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PREFATORY   NOTICE. 


rpHE  first  edition  of  this '  Cyclopaedia  was  published  in  1858  in  India,  the 
-*-  second,  also  in  India,  in  1873,  and  the  years  1877  to  1884  inclusive 
have  been  occupied  in  revising  it  for  publication  in  England.  During  this 
process,  every  likely  source  of  further  information  has  been  examined,  and 
many  references  made.  I  am  under  obligations  to  many  l^med  men,  to  the 
Secretariat  Officers  of  the  Indian  Governments,  and  to  the  Keoord  and  Library 
Officers  of  the  India  OflBce,  Colonial  Office,  and  British  Museum,  for  their  ready 
response  to  my  applications  for  aid. 

This  edition  contains  35,000  articles,  and  16,000  index  headings,  relating 
to  an  area  of  30,360,571  square  kilometers  (11,722,708  square  miles),  peopled 
by  704,401,171  souls.  In  dealing  with  subjects  in  quantities  of  such  magnitude, 
oveisights  and  points  needing  correction  cannot  but  have  occurred ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  eirata  are  not  many,  and  will  be  of  a  kind  that  can  be  readily  remedied. 

It  is  inevitable  that  difficulties  in  transliteration  should  be  experienced 
owing  to  the  variously  accented  forms  which  some  words  assume  even  among 
tribes  of  the  same  race,  also  to  the  different  values  accepted  in  many  languages 
for  the  same  letters,  and  especially  to  the  want  of  correspondence  in  the  letters 
of  the  several  Eastern  alphabets;  but  in  this  work  traditional  and  historical 
spelling  has  not  been  deviated  from,  and  the  copious  Indices  will  guide  to 
words  of  lees  settled  orthography. 

Men  of  the  same  race,  habits,  and  customs,  plants  and  animals  of  the  same 
iiatoral  families,  genera,  and  even  species,  are  so  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
South  and  East  of  Asia,  that  local  histories  of  them  are  fragmentary  and 
incomplete.  India  in  its  ethnology,  its  flora  and  fauna,  can  therefore  only 
be  fairly  dealt  with  by  embracing  a  wider  area.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  Cyclopaedia  and  my  work  on  the  Timber  Trees  include  all  Eastern  and 
Southern  Asiai  the  regions,  the  areas  and  populations  of  which  may  be  thus 
indicated: — 
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PREFATORir  NOTICE. 


INDIA, 
EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  ASIA. 

Square  Kilomxtbbs. 

POPULAnON. 

CaucasuB,      Russian, 

472,666 

5,546,554 

Trans- Caspian,  do.              . 

327,068 

203,000 

Central  Asia,     do. 

8,017,700 

6,036,000 

Independent  Turkoman  Region, 

206,600 

450,000 

Khiva,          .... 

67,800 

700,000 

Bokhara,  Thignan,  Karategin,  etc., 

239,000 

2,130,000 

Arabia,         .... 

8,156,600 

5,000,000 

Persia,^ 

1,647,070 

7,663,000 

Afghanistan  and  Provinces, 

721,664 

4,000,000 

Kafiristan,    . 

61,687 

500,000 

China  Proper, 

4,024,690 

350,000,000 

China  Provinces, 

7,531,074 

21,180,000 

11,555,764 

371,200,000 

Corea,           ..... 

236,784 

8,500,000? 

Japan  and  PboVinces, 

382,447 

36,367,212 

British  India  and  Feudatories, 

3,774,193 

252,641,210 

Nepal,  Bhutan,         .... 

284,000 

8,300,000 

French  India,           .... 

508 

276,649 

Portuguese  India,     .... 

3,355 

444,987 

Ceylon,         ..... 

24,702 

2,606,930 

Further  India— 

British  Burma, 

229,851 

3,707,646 

Manipur, 

19,675 

126^000 

Tribes  south  of  Assam, 

65,500 

200,000 

Burma,  Independent, 

457,000 

4,000,000 

Siam, 

726,860 

6,750,000 

Annam, 

140,500 

21,000,000 

French  Cochin-China, 

69,456 

1,597,013 

Cambodia,    . 

83,861 

890,000 

Malacca,  Independent, 

81,500 

800.000 

Straits  Settlements, 

3,742 

890,000 

Islands— 

Andamans,  ..... 

6,497 

14,600 

Nicobars,      .... 

1,772 

6,500 

Sunda  Islands,  Moluccas,     . 

1,693,757 

28,867,000 

Philippines,  Spamsh  Indies, 

296,182 

6,300,000 

Netherland  India,     . 

677,088 

27,164,054 

785,862 

807,956 

British  Northern  Borneo,     . 

57,000 

160,000 

Australia,     .... 

... 

2,198,200  . 

Tasmania,     .... 

... 

115,705 

New  Zealand, 

... 

489,933 

Total,  excluding  Australia,  Tasmania, 

30,360,571  sq.kil. 

704,401,171 

and  New  Zealand, 

11,722,708  sq.  m 

I  am  under  obli^tions  to  Messrs.  Morrison  &  Gibb  for  their  careful  press- 
work.  All  that  their  art  could  do  has  been  done  to  aid  me  in  keeping  the 
work  in  a  compact  form. 

EDWARD  BALFOUR. 
2  Oxford  Square,  Htdb  Park, 
London,  2itli  May  1885. 
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A,  &. — In  the  English  language,  the  ordinary 
wands,  long  or  short,  are  as  a  in  many ;  a  in  all, 
sod  as  &  in  municipal.  It  has  representative 
letters  and  sounds  in  all  the  languages  of  the 
aooth  and  east  of  Asi&  In  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Uidoo  or  Hindttstani,  the  letter  alif  and  the  vowel 
iBuk  sabr  have  almost  similar  sounds  to  the 
loBg  and  short  a  of  the  English,  as  in  that  part 
of  file  taka  or  Mahomedan  c^i  to  prayers,  Alkho 
Akb&r,  Allabo  Akb&r,  retaining  tne  long  sound 
inmiably  whoi  in  the  middle  or  end  of  a  word. 
In  Tamil,  the  English  A  and  &,  long  and  short, 
ere  represented  by  two  initial  letters  equal  to  a 
and  &;  and  all  the  consonants  have  the  inherent 
soimd  of  short  a,  thus  kft,  n&.  In  Telugu,  the 
short  &  is  represented  by  the  letter  &  initial, 
and  by  a  mark  placed  on  the  top  of  a  consonant. 
The  loDg  a  initial  has  the  same  sound  as  a  in 
anger. 

AACH,  Aal,  or  Atche.  Tam.  Horinda  citri- 
folia ;  M.  mnltiflora.    See  Dyes. 

AADAL.  Arab.  Sacks  for  carrying  pro- 
Tinons,  on  camels. 

AAKAL.  Arab.  The  fillet  of  the  Arabs;  a 
npe  or  woollen  band,  or  of  other  material,  which 
the  Arab  twists  round  his  head  covering. 

AAUN  NAB.  Malbal.  Fibre  of  the  Ficus 
Indies,  the  banyan  tree. 

AAT-ALARI.    Tam.    Polygonum  barbatum. 

AB.  Pbbsl,Hind.  Water.  Hence  Abi,  watery. 
Aln  Ab-kaii,  the  distillation  of  alcoholic  fluids, 
the  Strang  waters  of  Europeans;  and  in  use  as 
•  ie?enue  term  in  British  India  for  the  excise 
Ivsnch  which  superintends  the  licence  to  sell  all 
lonh  of  intoxicating  substances,  as  amck,  toddy, 
opium,  etc.  Do-ab,  literally  two  waters,  the  terri- 
tory or  mesopotamia  between  two  rivers.  Panj- 
tb,  five  waten  or  five  rivers;  that  territory  m 
the  north-west  of  British  India  through  which 
aevend  rivers  flow. 

ABA  or  Abba,  Arab.,  in  Egypt  called  Abayeh, 
ii  a  doak  woven  of  camel  or  float's  hair,  worn  by 
all  dssaes  of  the  Arab  races,  known  to  Europeans 


in  the  Persian  Gulf  as  a  camdine.  It  is  made 
in  the  Bedouin  tents.  It  is  of  every  degree  as 
to  quality  and  ornamentation,  and  varying  in 
price  from  one  or  two  dollars  to  a  hundred  dollars, 
— the  last  a  marvel  of  softtiess  and  beauty,  con- 
sidering the  material  used.  To  the  common 
working  Arab  the  aba  is  often  the  sole  article 
of  clothing. 

ABACA  BRAVAt  the  wild  or  mountain 
abaca  of  the  Philippines,  a  variety  of  the  Manilla 
hemp  plant,  Musa  textUis,  the  fibres  of  which 
serve  lor  making  ropes,  called  agotag  and  amo- 
quid  in  the  Biool  language. — Boyle's  Fib.  Plants. 

ABAD.  Pers.  .  A  postfix  to  districts  of  country 
and  towns,  as  Arungaoad,  Dowlatabad,  Allahabad, 
FarrakhabJEul,  Hyderabad,  and  used  by  almost  all 
the  races  of  British  India  to  indicate  towns  in 
which  Mahomedans  have  ruled.  Abadi  is  an 
inhabited  or  peopled  place.  Abadi-raqba,  the 
area  under  tillage. 

ABAK.    Arab.    Mercury. 

AB-AMBAR,  in  Persia,  large  underground 
reservoirs  liued  with  brick,  fiU^  by  kanats,  or 
by  collecting  the  rain  of  a  wide  area.  They  are 
covered  in  by  vaulted  roofs  of  masonry,  and  a 
flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  the  water. 

ABAR-MURDAH.    Pers.    Sponge. 

ABA  SIN.  PusHT.  The  river  Indus;  lit. 
father  of  rivers. 

ABASSA,  sister  of  the  khalif  Harun  ur  Rashid, 
by  whom  she  was  married  to  Jafar,  his  vizir, 
under  a  condition  which  was  not  adhered  to. 
There  are  extant  some  Arabic  verses  by  her  on 
the  subject  of  her  love  for  Jafer. 

ABBAS,  a  dynasty  of  khalifs,  who  reigned 
at  Baghdad,  from  a.d.  749-50  to  1268-9  (a.h. 
1^  to  656),  when  Baghdad  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Hulaku,  gra^lson  of  Chengiz  Khan, 
and  the  khalif  Mustasem  put  to  death.  They 
are  known  to  Europeans  as  the  Abbeuasidea.  See 
Al  Abbas;  Khalif ak 

ABBASSI.  PsRS.  A  curved  broad -bladed 
scimitar. 

ABBAYE.    Beno.    The  head  man  of  a  village. 

ABBOTTABAD,  in  lat  84-  9'  N.,  and  long.  78«» 
0'  E.,  a  small  military  and  dvil  station,  N.N.E.  of 


ABBOTT,  JAMES. 

Ghdmba,  at  a  height  above  the  sea  of  4120  feet. 
It  18  the  headquarters  of  the  Hazara  district  of  the 
Panjab.  The  district  is  inhabited  by  the  Kharal, 
Dhund,  Boi,  Jadun,  and  other  Mussulman  mona- 
taineers. — MacGregor;  Boh.  SchL 

ABBOTT,  JAMES,  C.B.,  an  officer  of  the 
Bengal  army,  who  was  assbtant  political  agent 
at  Herat  under  Major  D'Arcy  Todd.  He  went 
on  a  mission  to  Khiva,  and  was  the  bearer  of 
terms  from  its  khan  to  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
as  recorded  in  a  narrative  of  his  travels.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  in  the  Hazara  district 
of  the  Panjabi  where  he  baffled  the  Sikh  general, 
and  marched  upon  and  occupied,  with  1500  match- 
lock men,  the  Marqnella  pass,  which  16,000  Sikh 
troops  and  2000  Afghan  horse  were  preparing  to 
thread.  For  this  he  received  the  thanlu  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament 

ABD.  Abab.  a  slave,  a  servant,  often  in 
combination  applied  to  6rod*8  service,  as  Abdullah, 
a  servant  of  God ;  Ab'd  ur-Razzaq ,  slave  of  the 
food-giver;  Abudiat,  worship;  2fain-ul-Abidin, 
the  ornament  of  servants,  it  corresponds  with 
the  Arabic  Ghulam,  and  the  Hindi  Dasa  or  Das, 
all  of  them  ordinary  names  in  India. 

ABDALI,  A  powerful  Afghan  tribe,  residing 
in  every  piurt  of  Afghanistan,  but  principally  in 
Herat  and  Kandahar.  They  have  been  termed 
Dourani  since  1747,  when  Ahmad  Shah,  Sad- 
dosai,  the  first  Afghan  king,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  gave  them  that  name.  The  AbdaH  and 
Ghilaai,  but  particularly  the  former,  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  superiority  over  other  Afghan  tribes, 
and  from  their  great  numerical  strength  have 
exercised  a  greater  power.  The  Abdali  are  also 
cflJled  SuUmani.  The  Abdali  take  their  name 
from  their  great  ancestor,  Malik  Abdal.  Early  in 
the  16th  century,  Shahr-i-Saffa  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  Abdali.  Early  in  the  17th  century  it  was 
Herat  whicJii  they  held,  until  ousted  by  Nadir 
Shah.  See  Afghan;  Ahmad  Shah;  Barakzai; 
Panipnt. 

ABDALI,  an  Arab  tribe  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Aden,  capital  Lahej.  The  tribe  is  the 
most  civilised  but  the  least  warlike  in  the  S.W. 
of  Arabia. 

ABDALLAH  was  the  name  of  the  father  of 
Mahomed ;  Abd-ul-Mattalib  was  Mahomed*s  mnd- 
f  ather.  Abdalldi  was  a  term  applied  by  Mahome- 
dan  Arabs  to  apostate  Christians  who  embraced 
the  Mahomedan  religion.  It  is  now  a  name  of 
many  Mahomedans. — Sale's  Koran, 

ABDALLAH  ibn  ABBAS  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  the  companions  of  his  cousin 
Mahomed,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  relaters  of  his  sayings  and  actions.  He  has 
received  the  titles  of  Interpreter  of  the  Koran 
and  Sidtan  of  Commentators.  He  died  a.h.  68. 
His  father  Abbas,  son  of  Abd  ul  Mattalib,  was 
paternal  undo  of  Midiomed,  and  ancestor  of  the 
Abbassi  khalifahs. 

ABDALLAH  ibn  ul  MOKAFFAH,  a  Persian 
.who  lived  in  the  8th  century.  After  the  fall  of 
the  Omeyyades  he  became  a  convert  to  Mahome- 
danism,  and  rose  to  hig^  office  at  the  court  of 
the  khalifs.  During  the  rei^  of  the  khalif 
Maasur,  he  wrote  the  Kalila  o  Damlna,  a  famous 
collection  of  fables,  which  he  says  were  translations 
from  the  Peblavi  of  Barzuyeh,  who  again  toans- 
lated  them  from  the  Pandiatantra.  Being  in 
IKMsession  of  important  secrets  of  state,  he  be^me 


ABD-US-SHAMS. 

dangerous  in  the  eyes  of  Mansur,  and  was  foully 
murdered  a.d.  760.— Chips,  iv.  p.  158-9. 

ABDAR  Pers.  Glaocing,  as  a  gem  or 
polished  sword ;  in  India,  a  water  cooler,  who 
cools  water  by  freezing  mixtures:  Abdar-Bashi, 
at  the  Persian  court,  the  chief  of  the  kitchen. 
Abdar-Khana,  the  place  where  water  is  kept  for 
drinking. 

ABDHUT,  a  Hindu  relij?ious  mendicant,— in 
the  north  of  India,  of  the  Yaishnava,  and  in  the 
south,  of  the  Saiva,  sect. — Wilton. 

ABDUL  KADAR  of  Badayun,  a  learned 
Mahomedan  employed  by  Akbar  to  make  transla- 
tions from  Sanskrit.  He  was  very  bigoted,  and 
quarrelled  with  Abul  Fazl  and  Faizi  on  some 
point  of  religion.  He  wrote  a  historical  work, 
the  Mantakhab-ut-Tawarikh,  and  filled  his  book 
with  invectives  against  their  irreligion  and  that 
of  Akbar.  He  also  disclosed  many  grievances 
complained  of  by  the  people  at  the  time.  Even 
although  it  is  almost  a  hostile  narrative,  it  leaves  a 
more  fisivourable  impression  of  Akbar  than  that 
derived  from  Abul  Fazl's  Akbar  Namah.  Akbar 
employed  him  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  library 
of  Faizi,  which  contained  4060  books,  carefully 
corrected  and  well  bound,  on  poetry  and  litera- 
ture, moral  and  physical  science,  and  theology. 
— Elph.  p.  469.     See  Mubarak ;  Faizi. 

ABDUL-KADAR,  sumamed  Ghous-ul-Azam, 
the  great  contemplative,  bom  at  Jal,'near Baghdad, 
A.H.  471  (a.d.  1078-79).  He  was  endowed  with 
great  virtues  and  alleged  gift  of  miracles,  had 
many  disciples,  and  is  still  much  revered.  He  la 
called  Shaikh,  but  was  a  Syud,  i.e.  of  the  race  of 
Husain,  and  died  in  a.h.  671  (a.d.  1176),  aged 
ninety -seven  years.  Where  he  died  or  was  buried 
does  not  appear.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  sect 
of  the  Kadria  fakirs. 

ABDUL-KADAR,  Ghilani,  the  Pir  Piran  or 
Pir  i  Dastagir,  a  native  of  Ghilan,  who  taught 
Safi  doctrines  at  Baghdad,  where  his  tomb  is  still 
reverenced.  Sadi  studied  under  him.  His  anni- 
versary is  held  on  the  11th  Rabi-us-Sani.  He  is 
invoked  in  time  of  trouble,  or  during  cholera  or 
other  plague  or  epidemic,  on  which  occasion  a 
large  green  flaf?  is  carried  in  his  name.  His 
sister^s  son  was  Syud  Ahmad,  Kabir. 

ABDULLAH,  son  of  the  khalif  Omar,  in  A.D. 
660  defeated  Tesdejird.  Tesdejird  was  then  on 
his  return  from  Khorasan,  and  for  the  last  time 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  subjects.  See 
Istakhr. 

ABD-UR-RAZZAQ,  Jamal  ud-Din  Abd-ur 
Razzaq,  bin  Jalal  ud-Din  Ishaq-us  Samarkandi, 
was  bom  at  Herat  in  a.h.  816  (a,d.  1418),  where 
his  father  was  Kazl  in  the  time  of  Shah  Rukh, 
grandson  of  Timqr.  Shah  Rukh,  in  1441,  sent 
him  on  a  mission  to  India  to  the  king  of  Yizia- 
nagar;  subsequently  on  an  embassy  to  Ghilan; 
and  he,  again,  was  ordered  to  proceed  as  ambas- 
sador to  Egypt.  In  January  1442,  Abd-ur- 
Raoaq  set  out  from  Herat,  and,  proceeding  by 
way  of  the  Kohistan  and  Kinnan  to  Ormnz,  thence 
sailed  for  India,  arriving  at  Calicut  after  a  long 
detention,  wind-bound,  at  Muscat.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded via  Mangsdore  and  Belur  to  Vijianagar. 
Re-embarking  from  Calicut,  he  arrived  in  March 
1444  at  Kalahat,  in  Arabia. ^/m/iatn  theFtfteenth 
Century, 

ABD-US-SHAMS,  also  called  Dawar-us-Shams, 
the  sun-flower.    See  Ansariah. 


ABD-US-SHAMS, 


ABHISHEGAM. 


ABD-US-SH  AM8,  or  Saba,  founder  of  Mariabft. 
Amongifc  hia  sons  were  Himyar,  Amra,  Kabtan, 
and  Aaaiaar.    See  Saba. 

ABELIA  TJtIFLORA.    Stewart. 
Gbota  Bata,     .    .    Hum.  i  Ad^i  Poshtawar,  Pdsht. 

A  plant  of  Kagban.  Mr.  Fortime  introduced 
into  England  the  Abelia  rapestrk  from  Gbina. 

ABELMOSCHUS  ESCULENTUS.    W,  and  A. 

HSbiieiis  loDgSfblios,  R,  |  H.  Mculentus, 


.L. 


Dlieiunii, 

.    .    Bkno. 

BahLwm,    . 

.     .     BUBM. 

Yugmadm, 

•     •          t» 

Okrts     .    . 

.    •      Eno. 

Bamla,   .    . 

.     .    EOTFT. 

UIo.      .    . 

FLofManr.' 

RamTund, 
Bhendi, .  . 
Vendiu 
Bendakai,  . 
Benda,  .  . 
Qftmbean, 


Hiin>. 


Tam. 

TSL. 

W.  Ind. 


A  berbaoeous  annual,  a  native  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica»  Ivgelj  caltiYated  all  over  the  East  Indies, 
its  capsQlee  being  beld  in  mucb  esteem  as  a 
▼cgetiu>1e.  It  ia  easily  raised  from  seed,  and 
pcodooeB  abundance  of  fruit,  wbich  is  the  only 
pari  of  the  plant  that  is  eaten.  The  whole 
nlant  is  mucilaginous,  but  the  fruits  or  pods  are 
highly  so.  The  fruits  are  boiled  whole,  and 
sored  up  as  a  vegetable ;  or  the  seeds  are  added 
like  bariey  to  soup.  The  young  pods  are  pickled 
like  capers ;  its  npe  seeds,  when  allowed  to  dry. 
and  parched,  can  with  difficulty  be  distinguished 
from  coffee.  Its  mucilage  has  been  recommended 
as  a  demulcent,  in  couglw,  in  the  form  of  lozenges, 
but  they  are  not  easily  digested.  The  deep  purple 
juice  <d  the  stigmas  can  be  communicated  to  paper. 
br.  Riddell  strongly  reconmiends  this  plant  as 
capable  of  furnishing  an  excellent  fibre  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  and  the  fibres  are  said  to 
be  exported  to  a  small  extent  from  India,  as  one 
of  the  hemps  of  commerce ;  by  Dr.  Roxburgh's 
eiqierimentB,  a  bundle  of  them  bore  a  weight  of 
79  lbs.  when  dry,  and  95  lbs.  when  wet.  They 
retain  their  gloss  even  when  very  brown  and 
rotten.— (y.^A.;  Roxb.:  Royte^  Fib.  Plants;  Useful 
PtanU;  Mason;  Riddell 

ABELMOSCHUS  FICULNEUS.    W.andA. 
HibiMiis  prostratiu,  Bo(A.  \  H.  fioulneiu,  ZtnfK 
!>«]%      ....    Hdtd.  I  NeUa  Benda,  .    •      Tam. 
ParnpQ  Benda,    .       Tam.  | 

It  grows  abundantly  on  the  black  cotton  soils  of 
India.  Flowers  white ;  the  bark  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  white  reticulated  fibre  similar  to  that 
obtained  from  the  mnlb«rry,  and  useful  for  gunny 
bags  and  paper ;  this  fibre  is  of  great  length,  but 
not  very  strong.— A/ainu  Exhibition  Juries'' 
Reports;  Robert  Brawn. 

ABELMOSCHUS  MOSCHATUS.    Mosnch. 
Hibiwaa  abelmoadkos,  J2. 


Hob-al-Xuhk, 

Ba-hi-wa-ki, 

KaJarkMliiri, 


Kj^KiDAina,   .  Singh. 

Kaatara  venda,    .  Tam. 
Vittolei-kaattiri,  . 

Karpura  benda,   .  Tel. 

Ksstiui  benda,    •  „ 


A  gandy  flowering  annual,  with  blood-ookwred 
eyes  on  its  large  yellow  blossoms,  a  native  of  various 
paitsof  India, flowering  in  therainy  and ooldseasons. 
Its  bniwn  seeds  are  the  Hub-ol-Mushkof  the  Arabs, 
BO  called  becaose  of  their  smell  and  taste  resembling 
aauztare  ol  musk  and  amber,  and,  on  burning,  a 
snailar  odour  a  evolved.  Ther  are  kidney-shaped, 
sndol  the  Biseolhemp-aeed,aBa  are  used  toperfnme 
powden  and  pnmsfaims  They  are  found  in  all 
the  baautts;  £ad  amon^rt  the  pec^le  of  India  are 
Mpated  to  be  useful  in  snake-bites,  when  bruised 
ana  i^iplied  externally  and  internally,  or  braised 
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and  steeped  in  mm  or  airack.  In  Dr.  Roxburgh's 
experiments,  the  fibre  broke  with  a  weight  of  107 
lbs.  The  plant,  like  A  esculentus,  abounds  in 
mucilage,  and  is  said  to  be  used  in  Northern  India 
to  clarify  sugar.  —  Roxburgh;  O'Shaughnessy ; 
Mason's  Tenasserim;  Juries^  Reports  Madras 
Exhibition ;  Useful  Plants  of  India. 

ABELMOSCHUS  TETBAPHYLLUS.  Wall 
At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  Mr.  Jaffrey 
exhibited  an  excellent  white  and  strong  fibre 
obtained  from  this  plants  Its  flowers  are  large, 
yellow,  with  a  dark  centre;  abundant  in  Qirgaum 
woods,  Bomb^. 

ABHAL.    Pbrs.    Juniper  berries. 

ABHIAGAT,  a  sect  of  Hindu  devotees  who 
subsist  by  begging.  They  dwell  alone  or  in 
monasteries. — Sherring's  Hindu  Tribes,  p.  264. 

ABHIAKOANA  StH'NANAM,  a  Hindu  cere- 
monial, on  the  wedding  da^,  when  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  anointed  with  oil.  In  the  Hindu 
ceremonial,  when  oil  is  applied  to  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  reaches  to  all  the  limbs,  it  is  called 
abhyanga.  It  is  like  the  precious  ointment  upon 
the  held,  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even 
Aaron's  beard,  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of 
his  garments. — Psalm  cxxxiiL  2;  Ward's  View 
qfthe  Hindoos,  iL  p.  112.    See  Hindu. 

ABHIDHANA.  Sansk.  Any  Sanskrit  dic- 
tionary or  vocabulary.  One  of  the  oldest  is  the 
Abhidhflma  Ratnamala  of  Halayudha  Bhatta,  about 
the  7th  century.  Abhidhana  Chintamani  is  a 
vocabulary  of  the  Jaina  doctrines,  by  Hema 
Chandra,  a  Jaina  celebrity  who  lived  in  the  18th 
ceaUxrj.-^Garrett ;  Dowson. 

ABuIDHARMMA,  the  third  divisbn  of  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Singhalese  Buddhists,  ad- 
dressed to  the.  Dewas  and  Brahmas.  They  are 
in  the  Pali  language,  and  are  called  the  ritta- 
kattyan,  or  Three  Baskets. — Eastern  Monachism. 

ABHI6NTAWA,  amongst  the  Singhalese 
Buddhists,  five  great  powers  attached  to  the 
Rahatship. — Hardy's  Eastern  Monachism. 

ABHIMANI,  a  name  of  the  Hindu  sod  Agni. 

ABHIM AKYA,  a  son  of  Arjuna  and  Subhadra, 
who  fought  in  the  great  war,  or  Mahabharata, 
on  the  second  day  of  the  batUe,  and  he  slew  a 
son  of  Duryodhana.  On  the  thirteenth  he  himself 
was  slain.  He  was  on  the  side  of  the  Pandhya, 
or  Pandava.  His  son  Parikshit  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hastinapur. —  Wheeler^  History  of 
InMa,  L  p.  162 ;  Garrett. 

ABHIRA,  a  pastoral  raoe,  who  were  settled 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  on  or 
near  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  on  a  tract 
known  to  daasical  geographers  as  the  Abiria  of 
E^lemy,  lying  between  the  Tapti  and  Oevagarh, 
north  of  the  Sahyadri  range  of  monntams  and  of 
Syrastrene.  The  Abhir  of  Saurashtra  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Mahabharata.  From  their  pastoral 
habits,  the  name  came  to  be  generally  applied  to 
all  the  cowherds  of  Hindustan.  In  the  spoken 
dialecto  of  Upper  India,  the  word  is  softened  to 
Ahir.  In  Bengali  and  Mahratti  it  is  unchanged, 
occurring  as  Abhir.  Abhira,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus,  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  QpUr. ^Wilson. 

ABHISHEGAM.  Sanbk.  A  Hindu  religious 
ceremony,  which  consists  in  pouring  milk  on  the 
lingam.  .  Thia  fluid  is  afterwards  kept  with  great 
care,  and  some  drops  are  given  in  the  Pancha 
Shegam  rite  to  dying  people.     Traces  of  this 


ABHITADAYA. 


ABKHORA. 


Abhishegam  ceremony  are  found  in  the  earliest 
antiquity.  Several  primitive  races  had  a  kind  of 
aacrifice  called  a  libation,  which  was  i>erformed  by 
pouring  some  fluid,  but  especially  oil,  in  honour 
of  the  divinity.  The  Hindus  of  India  have  pre- 
served this  custom,  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
lingam,  but  also  in  honour  of  their  other  deities. 
They  usually  offer  them  libations,  wash  them 
with  cocoa-nut  oil,  melted  butter,  or  water  of  the 
Ganges.  Thev  often  rub  them  with  oil  or  butter 
when  they  address  prayers  or  present  offerings 
to  tiiem,  so  that  all  tneir  idols  are  black,  smoked, 

Plastered,  and  dirtied  with  a  fetid  grease.  The 
'alopoins  of  Pegu  and  Ava,  and  the  priests  of 
Siam,  also  wash  their  idols  with  milk,  oil,  and 
other  liquids.  The  Jews  had  sacred  stones,  which 
they  anointed  wi^  oil,  and  to  which  they  give 
the  name  of  Betyle. — SojineraVs  Voyage^  pp.  169, 
160.  See  Betyle ;  Eagle  Stones ;  Ban-lang ;  Sala- 
gram ;  Stone  Worship. 

ABHIYADAYA,  in  Hinduism,  offerings  to  the 
manes  of  an  individual's  progenitors. 

ABI.  Hind.  Land  cultivated  by  artificial 
irrigation  from  streams  or  tanks.  Lallam,  in  Af- 
ghanistan, means  cultivation  dependent  on  natural 
rains. 

ABID.  Arab.  A  devout  person ;  constantly 
engaged  in  the  worship  of  Grod. 

AB-i-DHANG.  Pers.  This  is  a  usual  drink 
amongst  the  Ilyats  in  Northern  Persia.  It  is 
butter  milk  weakened  with  water,  and  to  which 
a  little  salt  is  added. 

ABIES,  the  fir  genus  of  trees  of  the  coni- 
ferous tribe,  known  for  their  valuable  timber. 
Species  of  several  coniferous  plants,  abies, 
cedrus,  cupressus,  juniperus,  pioea,  pinus,  and 
tazus,  grow  in  the  Himalaya,  in  japan,  the 
Philippines,  and  China.  A.  Araragi,  Stebold^  is 
a  Japan  tree  with  a  brown  wood,  used  for  various 
domestic  purposes ;  and  the  A.  Momi,  Sieb,,  also 
of  Japan,  is  valued  for  the  whiteness  and  fine 
grain  of  its  wood.  A.  leptolepis,  A.  firma,  100 
to  120  feet,  A.  bifida,  90  to  100  feet,  and  A. 
tsuga,  60  to  70  feet,  grow  on  Mount  Fusiyama. 
— Hooker^s  Him,  Jourri, ;  Hodgson^s  Nagasaki; 
Panjah  Report    See  ConifersB. 

ABIES  BRUNONIANA.    Hooker. 
Pinua  Brunoniana,  WaJU,   \  P.  domoia,  Lamb. 
DocidnouB  aalver  fir,  Eno.  |  Semadoung,    •    .    .    Tm. 

Grows  in  Nepal,  Bhutan,  and  at  Gossain  Than. 
A  beautiful  species,  which  forms  a  stately  pyramid 
growing  to  70  or  80  feet,  with  a  trunk  15  to  20  feet, 
and  witn  branches  spreading  like  the  cedar,  but 
not  so  stiff,  and  drooping  gracefully  on  all  sides. 
The  wood  is  not  durable;  its  bark  is,  however, 
very  useful.  Dr.  Hooker  found  stacks  of  different 
sorts  of  pinewood  stored  for  export  to  Tibet,  all 
thatched  with  the  bark  of  Abies  Brunoniana.  In 
the  dense  and  gigantic  forest  of  Abies  Brunoniana 
and  silver  fir,  he  measured  one  of  the  larger 
trees,  and  found  it  28  feet  in  girth.  It  grows 
occasionally  in  dense  forests  to  a  height  of  70  to 
80  feet,  with  a  clear  trunk  of  from  14  to  20  feet) 
and  a  spreading,  very  branching  head.  Abies 
Eaempfeii,  the  Pinus  Kaempferi,  Lamb^  a  native 
of  Japan,  is  found  wild  upon  the  mountains  of 
Fako. — Eng.  Cyc;  Hookers  Him,  Joum. 

ABIES  SMITHIANA.  W.  Himalayan  spruce. 
Kaohan    .    .    of  Jhblum.  |  Seh, Lep. 

A  handsome  tree,  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
Pan  jab  Himalaya,  at  from  3500  to  11,000  feet 


Trees  of  10  to  12  feet  girth,  and  130  to  140  feet 
high,  are  not  unfrequent  Thomson  notes  one  of 
17,  Madden  mentions  one  of  20,  and  Dr.  Stewart 
had  seen  one  of  21,  feet  girth.  The  timber  is  soft 
and  light,  often  witb  much  sap  wood,  and  the  fibres 
are  frequently  twisted.  It  is  the  least  valued  of 
all  the  conifers,  by  the  natives,  for  construction. 
In  some  parts,  however,  especially  on  the  Beas,  it 
is  largely  used  for  shingles,  which  are  said  to  last 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  under  cover  it  will 
last  twice,  that  period. — Hooker's  Him.  Joum,; 
Stewart's  Panjah  PlanU;  Cleghom's  Panjah 
Report  ;'Royle, 

ABIES  WEBBIANA.    Hooker. 
PinuB  spectabilii,  Lamb.     \  P.  Webbiana,  WaXl. 
Chilrow,     of  Himalaya.     Gobrea,  Sallur,         Panj. 
To8  of  KuLUand  Kanora.  |  Oonum,  Donshing,  Hind.  ? 

This  fir  tree  grows  at  great  elevations  on  the 
Himalaya,  where  it  is  one  of  the  principal  orna- 
ments of  the  forests.  It  attaiDS  a  height  of  80  or 
90  feet.  At  Ghoongtam  this  tree  attains  35  feet 
in  girth,  with  a  trunk  unbranched  for  40  feet. 
According  to  Dr.  Hooker,  it  splits  well,  is  white, 
soft,  and  highly  prized  for  durability,  but  Dr. 
Cleghom  says  it  is  not  much  valued,  and  is  used 
for  shingles. — Hooker's  Him.  Joum. ;  Royle's  III. 
Him.  Botany ;  Timber  Trees ;  Panjah  Report. 

AB-i-GUk.  Pers.  Literally  'lost  water,' 
thirty-six  miles  from  the  east  entrance  of  the 
Bolan  pass.  The  stream  in  the  pam  sinks  into 
the  loose  pebbly  stratum, but,  percolating  through, 
it  reappears  at  Bihi  Nani  some  miles  below. — 
MacGreqor's  Beluchistan, 

AB-i-MA.  P£RS.  Literally  *  mother  of  the 
waters ; '  the  Amu  Daria,  or  Oxus  river. 

ABIR.    Arab.    Crocus  sativus,  Linn. 

ABIR.  Hind.  A  perfumed  cosmetic  powder, 
which  is  rubbed  on  the  face  or  body,  or  sprinkled 
on  cbthes  to  scent  them.  There  are  many  re- 
ceipts for  it ;  one  kind  is  composed  of  rice  flour,  or 
the  powdered  bark  of  the  mango  tree  or  deodar, 
camphor,  and  aniseed.  A  superior  kind  is  pre- 
pare from  powdered  sandal  wood  or  wood-aloes, 
Gurcumli  zerumbet  (Kuchoor),  oif  Curcuma  zedo- 
aria  (ambi  huldee),  rose  flowers,  camphor,  and 
civet  cat  perfume,  pounded,  sifted,  and  mixed. 
In  every  case  it  is  a  mixed  cosmetic  perfume, 
and  other  ingredients  used  are  yellow  sandal, 
violets,  orange  flowers,  aloes  wood,  musk,  true 
spikenard,  and  rose-water.  It  is  a  term  applied 
in  India  to  any  perfumed  powder,  and  is  also 
often  given  to  Curcuma  zenuubet  and  saffron. — 
Herkhts. 

AB-i-SHEREEN.    Pers.    The  Hindyan  river. 

AB-ISTADA,  a  lake  17  miles  long,  65  miles 
S.S.W.  of  GhaznL 

ABJAD.  Arab.  The  name  of  an  arithmetical 
verse,  the  letters  of  which  have  different  powers, 
from  one  to  a  thousand.  This  was  the  ancieut 
order  of  the  alphabet  as  it  is  now  used  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet.  The  system  is  much  used  in 
chronograms  and  in  books  of  astronomical  tables. 

ABkARRY.  Hind.  Excise  revenue  derived 
in  India  from  duties  levied  on  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  inebriating  liquors,  as  toddy,  pachwat, 
and  arrack ;  also  on  intoxicating  drugs,  whether 
in  substance,  infusion,  or  extract,  as  opium,  bhang, 
churrus ;  also  on  certain  licensed  distilleries,  and 
on  shops  licensed  to  sell  by  retail. — Wilson. 

ABKHORA.  Hind.  A  drinking  pot,  with  or 
without  a  spout  (tuti) ;  it  has  a  handle  and  lid. 


ABLUTION. 


ABORIGINES  OF  INDIA. 


ABLUTION. 

Waza, Ab.  I  Sih'nanam,     •    .    Saksk. 

AUurione, ....     It.   Abladon,  .    •    •    •     8p. 
SirNaliaiia,     .    .    Hind.  | 

AblntioiiB,  amongst  the  Hebrews,  Hindus,  and 
MahomedaDs,  are  included  as  part  of  their 
religioiis  ritnals.  They  are  allotted  to  seyeral 
periods  of  the  day,  and  varied  to  meet  particular 
forms  of  porifkauon.  The  Hebrew  ceremonial, 
ss  stin  practised  by  their  Jewish  successors,  is 
laid  dofwn  in  the  books  of  Moses,  and  is  that 
generally  followed  by  Mahomedans,  both  for  men 
and  women.  Both  Mahomedans  and  Hindus 
carefany  act  up  to  their  ordinances,  as  to  pun- 
iicatioii.  The  Hindu  ritual  is  severe  on  this 
point,  and  along  the  banks  of  their  sacred 
Ganges,  crowds  St  men  and  women  may  be  daily 
obeerred.  Their  Sth^nanam,  howerer,  as  also 
their  ritoal  purification  before  eating,  may  equally 
be  performed  in  their  own  houses.  The  Buddhists 
of  Asia  are  leas  strict.  Although  frequently  en* 
joined  in  the  Bible  as  parts  of  Hebrew  cere- 
monials^  they  are  even  more  stringently  carried 
out  by  Hindus,  but  lees  so  by  Mahomedans. 
The  Hebrews,  in  Gen.  xxxv.  2,  were  ordered  to 
*piit  away  the  strange  gods ;  be  clean,  and  change 
your  garments;*  and  a  Hmdu  considers  those 
dothea  defiled  in  which  he  has  been  employed  in 
boaineBB,  and  always  changes  them  before  eating 
or  worship.  Again,  in  Gen.  zliii  24,  ^The  man 
fafooght  the  men  into  Joseph's  house,  and  gave 
them  water,  and  they  washed  their  feet'  And 
with  Hindns,  as  soon  as  a  guest  enters,  one  of  the 
fiist  ciTifities  is  presenting  water  to  wash  his  feet. 
80  indispensable  is  this,  that  water  to  wash  the 
leet  makea  a  part  of  the  offerings  to  an  image. 
Soionum's  Song,  t.  3,  says,  '  I  have  washed  my 
feet;  how  shall  I  defile  them? '  A  Hindu  wipes 
or  waahes  Ids  feet  before  he  retires  to  rest  If 
ealM  from  his  bed,  he  often  excuses  himself,  as 
he  diall  danb  his  feet;  and  as  he  does  not  wear 
shoes  in  the  house,  and  the  floor  is  of  day,  the 
eseose  seems  very  natnraL  Lev.  xiv.  8,  9,  and 
83,  reiate  to  personal  undeanness,  and  there  are 
simUar  customs  prevalent  among  the  Hindus ;  but 
in  the  Mosaical  institutions  there  is  no  law  like 
that  of  the  Hindus,  which  rules  that  a  Brahman 
becomes  mdean  by  the  touch  of  a  Sudra,  or  a 
dog,  or  the  food  of  other  castes.  The  Hindu  food 
ritual  is  given  in  Mark  viL  3,  where  the  Pharisees 
and  all  the  Jews,  except  they  wash  their  hands 
oh,  eat  not,  for  with  HindoB  bathing  is  an  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  to  the  first  meal  of  the  day, 
sad  washing  ue  hands  and  feet  is  equally  so 
bdon  the  evening  meal.  Mahomedans  use  water 
or  aand  before  prayen,  before  meals,  and  after 
many  ofdinaiy  occurrences.  —  WartPs  Hmdoas; 

ABNOOa    Arab.    £bony. 

AB-o-HOWA.  Himd:  The  climate  of  a  country 
or  locality,  literally  the  water  and  air. 

ABOO,  Arab.,  also  written  Abu,  an  affix  to 
nauj  banks,  iabuub,  reefe,  mountains,  headlands, 
aad  shoals  in  the  Bed  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf. 

ABOB  or  Abar  k  a  name  applied  very  inde- 
finitely by  the  AsBamese  to  independent  hill 
tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  vaUey,  but  it  is 
more  especiaUy  the  appellation  of  the  great 
■eetioB  called  Padam  or  Padgam.  They  have 
five  settlements  in  the  lower  ranges  border- 
ing on  Assam,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dibang 


[  river,  viz.  Membu,  Silook,  Pados,  Pashee,  and 
Bomjeer.  The  young  women  at  Membu,  until 
they  become  mothers,  wear  as  an  under-garment, 
suspended  in  front  from  the  loins,  a  row  of  from 
five  to  a  dozen  rouud  embossed  plates  of  bell- 
metal,  which  rattle  and  chink  when  they  move. 
Very  young  girls,  except  for  warmth,  wear  no- 
thing else,  but  the  smallest  of  the  sex  is  never  seen 
without  these  appendages.  In  the  end  of  1861, 
the  Meyong  Abor  attacked  and  plundered  a 
village  in  the  British  territory,  but  the  tribe 
expressed  a  desire  to  renew  friendly  relationB, 
and  begged  that  their  offences  might  be  over- 
looked. On  the  5th  November  1862,  an  agreement 
was  made  with  them,  binding  them  to  respect 
British  territory,  and  the  same  engagement  was 
subscribed  on  the  16th  January  1863  by  the 
Eek>ng  Abor.  On  the  8th  November  1862,  a 
similar  engagement  was  concluded  with  the  Abor 
of  the  Dihong  -  Dibang  duar.  The  Abor  are 
polyandreus,  it  being  not  uncommon  for  an  Abor 
woman  to  have  two  husbands,  brethers, living  under 
one  roof.  They  do  not  eat  beef,  but  hunt  and  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  buffalo.  Thdr  bachelors  live  in 
the  Morang,  a  large  building  in  the  centre  of  the 
village  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  and  in  Uiis 
custom  they  resemble  the  Naga  on  the  south  of 
Assam,  and  some  of  the  Arehipdago  races. 
Numbers  of  the  Abar  people  are  also  found  on  the 
shores  of  the  two  great  northern  branches  of  the 
Brahmaputra  river.  When  first  known,  they  made 
periodical  descents  on  the  plains.  Colonel  Dalton 
thinks  that  the  Abor,  Aka,  Dafia,  and  Miri  are 
of  a  Tibetan  stock.  The  Abor  Miri  language 
belongs  to  the  old  Assam  allianoe,  but  it  has  been 
greatly  modified  by  Tibetan.  It  has  a  strong 
ideologic  resemblance  to  the  Dhimal,  Bodo,  Garo, 
and  Naga,  but  with  some  specific  Tibetan  traita — 
Jour.  Ind,  Arch.  1853  ;  Treaties,  etc.,  vii.  p.  343  ; 
Indian  Annals;  Latham's  Ethnology;  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, p.  54;  Dalian's  Ethn.  of  Bengal;  Imp.  Gaz. 
ABORIGINES.  In  British  India,  in  the  south- 
east of  Asia,  and  in  China,  many  of  the  races 
dwelling  in  political  dependency  are  supposed  to 
be  the  prior  occupants,  and  on  that  account  are 
distinguished  by  this  term.  Some  of  them  are 
in  large  nationalities;  others  broken,  dispersed, 
disconnected,  even  homeless.  The  census  of  1871 
showed  that  the  aborigines  of  British  India  then 
numbered  twdve  millions,  or  one-twelfth  of  the 
population : — 

Madras, 650,000 

Central  Provinces,  *  .  .  1,995,663 
South  Bengal,  ....  4,000,000 
North-East  Bengal,  .         (say)      1,000,000 

Karen, 402,117 

Khyen  and  Yabang, .  .  51,562 

Rest  of  India,  .        .         (say)      4,000,000 
Dr.  Hunter  says  17,716,825,  exduding  Madras  and 
feudatory  states. 

The  dates  of  the  first  arrivals  in  British  India 
are,  however,  wholly  unknown.  But  the  bulk  of 
the  immigrants  seem  to  have  come  from  beyond 
the  Himalaya  on  the  north,  at  intervals  ranging 
between  3000  and  1000  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Small  bodies  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  the 
Peninsula  appear  to  be  of  Western  origin*  There 
are  also  peoples  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
peninsulas  of  India  and  Malacca  with  marked 
Negro  features,  and  such  recur  as  large  or  small 
nations  in  the  Andamans,  the  Maky  Peninsula, 
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and  in  the  Archipelago  islands,  with  traces  also,  in 
the  vaUejs  of  Northern  India,  as  if  there  had  once 
been  a  great  Negro  waye  setting  to  the  east,  or 
had  been  prior  Negroid  races  oocapying  the 
soathem  parts  of  Asul 

A  great  bulk  of  the  original  settlers  in  India 
— laTOorers,  fanners,  foresters,  shepherds,  cow* 
herds,  artificers,  and  professional  races — seem  to 
have  come  down  the  valleys  of  the  Indus,  of  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  and  to  haye  streamed 
through  the  gaps  in  the  Himalayas;  and,  from 
the  practice  followed  of  Hying  apart,  as  castes, 
who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry,  most 
of  the  immigrant  tribes  and  races  are  now  as 
distinctly  marked  as  on  the  days  of  their  fint 
appearance.  The  Mahomedans  eyen,  who  haye 
less  of  such  separatist  halnts,  although  they  also  to 
a  considerable  extent  follow  the  ancient  custom 
of  marrying  amongst  their  own  people,  are  still 
readQy  distinguishable  from  one  another, — ^tall, 

e»werlul,  fair  men  of  the  Afghans;  fair,  robust 
oghuls  from  Tartary ;  the  fair,  slender  Nou-ait 
race  horn  Southern  Persia ;  the  darker  men  of 
Arab  origin ;  and  the  powerful,  large-made  trading 
race,  known  in  the  south  as  Labbay.  All  these — 
amongst  the  Hindus,  Brahman,  Kshatriya,  Vaisya, 
and  Sudra,  and  amongst  the  Mahomedans,  Syuds, 
Shaikhs^  Moghuls,  and  Pathans  —  are  in  great 
numbers.  But,  throughout  all  India — in  hamlets, 
in  forests,  and  on  the  plains,  in  towns,  and  in 
yaUeys,  and  on  the  mountains — are  numerous 
smaller  bodies  or  tribes,  with  physical  forms  and 
habits  and  pursuits  quite  distinct  from  each 
other.  The  native  races  readily  distinguish  each 
other,  but  this  is  a  capability  which  most  Euro- 
peans fail  to  acquire,  in  consequence  of  which 
ethnologists  have  formed  very  dusimilar  opinions 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  nations  in  the  south  of 
India. 

Mr.  Hodgson  includes  all  the  people  of  India 
under  two  races,  the  Aryan  and  Tamulian.  Dr. 
Caldwell,  referring  to  the  ereat  variety  of  feature, 
colour,  etc.,  and  to  the  influence  of  caste  restric- 
tions and  climate,  finds  no  indication  either  of 
the  Mongol  or  Negro  tribes  among  the  Dravidians ; 
Mr.  Httlop  says  he  has  never  found  an  instance  of 
Negro  physiognomy  among  the  barbarous  people 
of  Central  India,  but  considers  both  their  hair  and 
features  to  be  decidedly  Mongolian.  Sir  Walter 
Elliot  says  that  in  the  Camatic,  also  from  Tan- 
jore  west  through  the  Western  Dekhan,  both 
above  and  below  the  Ghats,— in  Gujerat,  amongst 
the  southern  Rajputs,  and  as  far  north  as  Mount 
Abu,  in  Eutch  and  Kathiawar,  —  also  in  the 
Northern  Circais,  as  far  north  as  Orissa  and  the 
country  of  the  Konds, — he  had  never,  during 
forty  years'  sojourn,  observed  any  indications  of 
true  Alonffolian  features,  nor  had  he  seen  any  signs 
of  Negro  blood,  save  in  the  instances  of  imported 
Africans.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  been 
struck  with  the  remarkable  diversity  of  form  and 
feature  observable  in  every  class  of  the  population. 
Amongst  Brahmans,  Tamil,  Telugu,  Canarese,  and 
Deehasth  Mahratta,  some,  he  says,  will  be  found 
of  a  clear,  light-brown  colour ;  otners  as  blade  and 
dusky  as  any  agricultural  Pariah ;  some  with  fine, 
tall  figures,  and  sharply  cut,  aquiline  features; 
others  with  stout,  ungainly  figures  and  thick,  fiat^ 
coarse  physiognomy.  It  would,  he  adds,  puzzle 
a  stranger  to  pomt  out  a  group  of  Panchalar 
artisans,  of  E^akapilli  writers,  of  Buljawar,  of 


Eomati  merchants,  and  an  equal  number  of  Brah- 
mans ;  an4  the  same  diversity  runs  through  all 
the  castes.  .  Man^  Pariahs,  he  continues,  are  very 
fair  and  tall,  with  good,  prominent,  sharp-cut 
features;  others  are  black  and  squat,  with  the 
lowest  and  most  debased  cast  of  countenance. 
But  all  converge  to  a  common  type,— one  sui 
aenerisy — which  might  almost  entitle  the  Hindu  to 
be  recognised  as  a  <&stinct  family  of  mankind;  and 
he  conoiudes  by  observing  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
attribute  any  marked  influence  on  existing  forma 
to  Aryan  blood,  except  in  a  few  special  cases. 
Aryan  missionaries  penetrated  to  tne  south  of 
India,  but  they  were  too  few  to  make  any  impres- 
sion on  the  community.  He  considers  the  origin 
and  affinities  of  the  classes  comprising  the  Indian 
population  to  be  still  involved  in  obscurity. 

Professor  Miiller  and  Dr.  Prichard  arrived  at  the 
condusion  that  when  the  Aryan  Hindus  crossed 
the  Indus,  they  drove  the  aboriginal  inhabitanta 
across  the  Vindhya  mountains  and  the  Nerbudda 
into  the  Dekhan,  where  they  still  dwell,  speaking 
their  native  languages,  thoi^h  mixed  more  or  less 
with  the  Sanskrit  of  their  Aryan  conquerors. 
Their  idioms—the  Tamil,  Telugu,  and  Earnatica — 
are  sister  dialects  of  one  sp^ch.  Dr.  Prichard 
concurs  with  Professor  Rask  in  resarding  the  lan« 
guages  of  the  mountain  tribes  of  India— the  Bhil, 
the  Gond,  the  Toda,  and  others— as  likewise  of 
the  Tartar  stock ;  and  he  mentions  alsp  that  some 
curious  analogies  have  been  observed  between  the 
Tamulian  and  other  dialects  of  the  peninsula,  and 
the  lan^ages  of  Australia.  Mr.  Hodgson,  also,  is 
of  opimon  that  all  the  aborigines  of  India  are 
northmen  of  the  Scytbic  stem.  Metobers  of  that 
stock  are  found  from  their  original  seats  on  the 
north  of  the  Himalayas  southwards  to  the  seas ; 
and  between  Gilgit  and  Chittagong  there  are  a 
hundred  passes  over  the  Himalayas  and  their 
south-eastern  continuation  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
through  which  they  may  have  migrate  ages  upon 
ages  before  the  dawn  of  legend  and  of  chroniolei 
Inevery  extensive  jungly  or  hilly  tract  throughout 
the  vast  continent  of  India,  there  exist  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  human  beings  in  a  state  not 
materially  differing  from  that  of  the  Germans  as 
described  by  Tacitus.  These  primitive  races  are  the 
ancient  heritors  of  the  whole  soil,  from  all  the  rich 
and  open  parts  of  which  they  were  expelled  by 
the  Hindus. 

Sudra  is  now  the  common  csste  appellation  of  the 
msss  of  the  Hindu  inhabitants  of  southern  India. 
It  cannot^  however,  be  doubted  that  by  the  Aryans 
the  term  was  extended  in  course  of  time  to  all  who 
occupied,  or  were  reduced  to,  a  dependent  condi- 
tion, wlnlst  tiie  name  M'hlecha  continued  to  be 
the  appellation  of  the  unsubdued  un-Aryanized 
tribes.  Lassen  aud  Max  Miiller  suppose  tiiat  the 
whole  of  the  Sudra  or  primitive  servile  classes 
of  Northern  India  belonged  to  a  race  diiferent 
from  their  Aryan  conquerors ;  but  Dr.  Caldwell 
thinks  it  probable  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
them  consisted  of  the  slaves,  servants,  dependantSi 
or  followers  of  the  high  caste  Aryans,  and,  like 
the  latter,  belonged  to  the  Aryan  race.  And  the 
legend  that  the  Brahman,  Eshatriya,  Vaisya,  and 
Sudra  aU  sprang  from  Brahma's  body,  though 
from  di£Ferent  parts  of  it,  is  in  favour  of  the  idea 
that  the  Sudra  differed  from  the  twice-born  Arya 
in  rank  only,  not  in  blood. 

Mr.  Logan  rema^  that,  physically,  the  popola* 
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tum  of  aoathern  India  is  one  of  the  most  variable 
and  mixed  Trhicb  any  ethnic  province  displays. 
Some  are  exceedingly  Iranian;  some  are  Semitic, 
others  Australian ;  some  remind  us  of  Egyptians, 
irhile  others  again  have  Malaya-Polynesian  and 
even  Sunang  and  Papuan  features,  i  et  when  the 
eje  takea  in  the  whole  group  at  once,  they  are  seen 
to  have  all  something  in  common.  They  are  not 
IraniaoB,  Polynesians,  Papuans,  et&,  but  South 
Indians.  The  Dravidian  language,  however,  or  one 
of  its  principal  elements,  was  probably  an  ezten- 
sbn  of  a  Mid  or  Western  Asiatic  formation,  and  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  common  element  of  the 
Dravidian,  the  Fio  and  Japanese  languages,  must 
bemuch  more  ancient  than  the  oocupatian  of  Japan 
by  the  Japanese,  India  by  the  Dravidians,  and 
Finland  by  the  Fina  He  says  the  main  affini- 
ties of  the  Dravidian  formation  thus  point  two 
ways, — the  tin^istic  chiefly  to  a  Scythic,  and 
the  physical  chiefly  to  an  African  origin  or  fra- 
tenuty.  The  more  important  of  these  characters 
see  a  pointed  and  frequently  hooked  pyra- 
midal nose,  vrith  com^cuous  naies,  more  lone 
and  voand ;  a  marked  sinking  in  of  the  orbitiu 
line,  prodixrixig  a  strongly-defiied  orbital  ridge ; 
eyes  brilliant,  and  varying  from  small  to  middle- 
sued;  month  huge,  lips  thick  and  frequently 
taigid;  lower  jaw  Jiot  heavy,  ita  lateral  expansion 
greater  than  in  the  Aryan  and  less  than  in  the 
Torsnian  type;  cheek  bones  broad  and  large 
rather  than  projecting,  as  in  the  Turanian  type, 
giving  to  the  middle  part  of  the  face  a  marked 
defelopment  and  breadth,  and  to  the  general 
contoor  an  obtuse  oval  shape,  somewhat  bulgmg 
at  te  sidea ;  forehead  well  formed,  but  receding, 
indimng  to  flattish,  and  seldom  high;  occiput 
soBsewhat  projecting;  hair  fine,  beard  considerable, 
aad  often  stmg ;  colour  of  skin  very  dark,  fre- 
quently approaching  to  black.  We  may,  he  adds, 
oooofaide  from  the  ethnic  character  and  position 
of  the  ancient  Indian  population,  that  it  bielonged 
to  the  small  Tnrsno-Amcan  type.  But  successive 
modifieatioDB  of  race  seem  to  have  been  going  on 
in  India  from  times  long  anterior  to  the  Aryan  or 
even  Tartar  eras^  and  imply  linguistic  changes 
also.  The  above  is  the  higher  and  much-improved 
^ype.  Bnt)  as  in  Africa,  Ultra-lDdia,  and  Asionesia, 
a  smaller,  more  Turanian,  and  less  SemiticuEed 
type  is  rtill  Reserved,  although  variously  crossed. 
The  peculianties  in  the  variame  physical  character 
of  the  Dravidian  physical  types,  when  compared 
with  the  8<7thic,  are  African  an4  Africo-Semitic 
The  very  exaggerated  occipital  and  maxillary 
piotnbenuieeB  are  not  characteristic  of  the  typiciu 
Africsn  head,  but  of  a  debasement  of  it  confined 
to  certain  localitias.  Several  East  and  Mid  African 
nations  have  the  so-called  Afri(!aQ  traits  much 
softened,  and  differ  little  from  the .  Dravidian. 
Even  wooQy  or  spiral  hair  is  not  a  universal 
featare-itt  Africa,  some  tribes  having  fine  silky 
hair.  The  Dravidian  pyramidal  nose,  the  sharp 
deptession  at  its  root,  the  sligfat  maxillary  and 
oeapitsl  projection,  the  turgid  lips,  the  oval  con- 
tour, and  the  beard,  are  all  African.  Mr.  Logan 
thinks  thevs  ii  reason  to  believe  that  the  strong 
Africa&iam  of  some  of  the  lower  South  Indian 
nstia  ia  leaUy  the  remnant  of  an  archaic  f  orma- 
lioB  of  a  more  dedded  African  character.  The 
position  of  India  between  two  great  Negro  pro- 
vinces, that  on  the  west  being  still  mainly  Negro, 
even  in  most  of  its  improved  races,  and  that  on 


the  east  preserving  the  ancient  Negro  basis  in 
points  so  near  India  as  the  Andamans  and  Kidah. 
it  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  the  African 
element  in  the  population  of  the  peninsula  of 
India  has  been  transmitted  from  an  archaic  period, 
before  the  Semitic,  Turanian,  and  Iranian  races 
entered  India,  and  when  the  Indian  Ocean  had 
Negro  tribes  along  its  northern  as  well  as  its 
eastern  and  western  shores. 

Many  of  the  Non- Aryan  races  have  long  been  very 
severely  repressed.  Manu,  in  the  tenth  chapter 
of  his  Institutes,  says  they  must  dwell  outside  of 
the  town,  their  sole  property  dogs  and  asses,  their 
clothes  such  as  have  been  left  by  the  dead,  their 
ornaments  rusty  iron.  They  must  roam  from  place 
to  place;  no  respectable  man  must  hold  inter- 
course with  them ;  they  are  to  be  the  public  exe- 
cutioners, and  may  retain  the  bedding,  tbo  clothes, 
and  the  ornaments  of  those  thev  have  executed. 
In  Uie  eighth  chapter,  he  says  the  Chandala  can 
never  be  released  from  bondage,  though  he  be 
emancipated  by  a  master. 

Under  Mahomedan  and  Christian  rulers,  the 
primitive  races  have  been  very  largely  freed  from 
all  open  persecution;  but,  to  the  present  hour, 
the  rariah,  the  Chakili,  the  Mhar,  the  Mang,  the 
Holyar,  the  Fullar,  the  Ghamar,  and  others,  do 
not  reside  within  the  towns.  Not  only  their  touch, 
but  even  their  near  presence  or  look,  entails  cere- 
monial pollution.  The  workers  in  hides  and 
leather — ^tbe  Chamar,  Madaga,  Muchi,  Ghakili, 
Dhor,  and  Mang — are,  everywhere  throughout 
India,  regarded  by  Hindus  as  unclean. 

Colonel  Dalton  arranges  the  aboriginal  races  of 
Bengal,  Chutia  Nagpur,  and  Behar,  as  under : — 

a.  Kolarian,  viz. : — 
Santal,  Mundah,  and  Eharriah  of  Chutia  Nagpur. 
Bhumij  of  Manbhum. 
Ho  of  Singbhum. 
Savage  Korwa  of  Sirguja. 
Kur  or  Kurku  or  Muasi  of  the  Central  Ptovinces. 
Juang,  Binhor,  and  others. 

5.  Dravidian,  who,  in  Ben^l,  comprise  four 
great  divisions  of  the  aborigines,  viz. : — 


Oraon,  ....    600,000 

Male,  Paharia,  or 
Bajmahali  hill- 
men, .    .    .    .    400,000 

Gk>nd,  in  Bengal,      50,000 
Khond,        „            60,000 
and  others. 

c.  Broken  Tribes,  viz. : 
Gheni. 
Parheya. 
Bhniher. 
Boyar. 
Kaur  or  Eaurava. 

Kharwar. 
KiAan  or  Nagesar. 
Naghanri. 
Mar,  and  others 

d.  Hinduized  Aborigin 
Bhniher. 
Boyar. 
Chem. 
Kaur  or  EanraTa. 

es,  viz.: — 
Kharwar. 
Kisan  or  Nageoar. 
Nagbansi. 
Parheya. 

To  the  south-west  of  Bengal,  in  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  are  several  great  prior  nations,  engaged 
in  all  the  avocations  A  civiused  life,  speaking  the 
cultivated  Canarese,  Malealam,  Tamil,  and  Telugu, 
with  other  races  and  tribes  speaking  uncultivated 
tongues^  as  Beder,  Enrgi  or  Kodaga,  the  Todava, 
Baddaga,  Eohtar,  Irular,  Eurumbar,  Gond,  Ehond 
or  Khand,  Gadaba,  Yerkala,  Eorawa,  Pullar, 
Savara,  Yenadi,  and  others  who  have  remained  in 
an  unsettled  state,  many  with  no  houses  or  villages. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned— 

The  migratory  Wadawar,  or  road-maker  and 


AB-PASHL 


ABEUS  PRECATORIUS. 


quarrien;  the  Uparawar,  aalt-maken  and  tank 
diggers ;  and  the  Medarawar,  or  baaket-makere. 

The  homelefls  Lambari,  Binjara,  Yerkala, 
Korawa,  Eoichawar,  Eammanwar,  Nat,  and 
Baora. 

The  athlete  and  juggler  Jatti-gymnaats,  Kollati 
(Khelati?),  Dommar,  Modewar,  and  Bonunalati- 
war;  Kaikan,  Ramnsi,  WaralL 

The  begging  Jogi,  Pitchigonta,  Badu-bndn, 
Ealawar,  satani,  I^aari,  Baiiagi,  and  YiramuBti. 

The  Bhepherd  and  cowherd  Betla  Kumba,  QeDQ 
Rumba,  Ahir,  Gardarga,  Qandya,  Dhangar,  and 
Gaoli. 

The  hill  races,  Bhil,  Badaga,  Ho,  Gond,  Kol, 
Irular,  Katar,  Kurumbar,  Malai  Arasar,  Todawar, 
Saora,  Gheru,  Pullar,  Male,  Munda,  Bhumij,  Son- 
thai,  and  on  the  north-east  frontier,  the  Abor, 
Aka,  Dafla  Garo,  Ehassya,  Mikir,  Miri,  Naga, 
and  many  others. 

The  forest  Chenohwar,  Villi  or  Yenadi,  and 
Juanga. 

The  Non- Aryan  Pariah,  Mhar,  Holyar,  and 
Eskar,  who  are  landless  labourers,  with  the  Koli, 
and  Yerawar,  the  Ghamar,  the  Dom,  the  Ghandal, 
Koch^h,  and  others. 

The  fisher  Boya,  Parawar,  and  Besta. 

The  agricultural  and  farming  Reddi,  Vallakr, 
Kammawar,  Patra  Yakari,  and  Gnjjulawar,  Yer- 
lam-wandlu,  Kunbi,  Kurmi,  Ukali,  and  Mutarcha- 
wandlu,  with  the  Eallar  and  Marawar  of  the 
south,  who  are  settling  down  to  agriculture. 

The  palm-wine  drawing  Shanar,  Balaja,  and 
Idagawar. 

"nie  Kurg  mountaineer. 

The  Jut  or  Jat,  of  all  the  north-west  of  India, 
are  an  immigrant  race,  who  have  the  two  princi- 
palities of  Bhurtpur  and  Dholpur.  They  are 
everywhere  industrious  and  successful  tillers  of 
the  soil,  and  are  hardy  yeomen,  but  equally  ready 
to  take  up  arms  and  to  follow  the  plough.  They 
form,  perhaps,  the  finest  rural  population  in  India. 
Gn  the  Jumna,  their  general  superiority  is  appar- 
ent ;  and  on  the  SuUej,  where  many  adopted  the 
Sikh  faith,  religious  obserrances  and  political 
ascendency  served  to  give  spirit  to  their  industry 
and  activity,  and  purpose  to  their  courage.  The 
Jat  of  both  sides  of  the  lower  Indus  rear  camels. 

The  Gujar  race,  living  among  the  ^at,  continue 
predatory,  but  they  have  given  their  name  to 
Gujerat,  and  are  settling  down. 

Throughout  British  India,  the  aboriginal  races  do 
most  of  the  work  as  agricultural  lal^urers,  more 
rarely  as  handicraftsmen  or  artisans.  Many  of 
them  are  still  predatory,  but  they  are  faithful, 
brave,  and  truthful,  make  good  soldiers,  and  are 
capable  of  being  readily  advanced  in  civilisation. 
Sir  Walter  EUioi  and  Dr,  Campbell,  in  Jour,  Ethn. 
50.1869;  Colonel  DaltonyEth,  of  Bengal;  Cheva- 
lier Bunsen,  Dr.  Prichard,  atid  Professor  Max 
Mailer,  in  Report  Britinh  Association,  1847; 
Hodgson's  Aborigines  of  India ;  Logan  in  J,  Ind. 
Archip, ;  Imp.  Oaz, 

AB-PASHI.    P£R8.    Irrigation  of  fields. 

ABRAH.  sumamed  Moochwal,  or  whiskered, 
•one  of  the  Bhuj  family  who  came  from  Gutoh  in  the 
time  of  Binna  Sowah,  into  whose  family  he  inter- 
married. His  son  had  offspring  by  a  woman  of 
impure  caste,  and  they  assumed  the  name  of 
Waghair,  with  the  distinctive  appellation  of  manik 
or  ffem.  The  last  four  chieftains  of  this  race  were 
Mahap,  Sadul,  Samiah,  and  Mula-manik,  who. 


with  all  his  kin  and  company  of  Waghairs,  Bad- 
hails,  Arabs,  etc.,  after  a  desperate  defence,  was 
slain.— ro<r«  Travels,  pp.  220,  440.  See  Kat- 
tyawar. 

ABRAHAM  or  IBRAHIM,  the  patriarch  of 
three  religions,  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mahomedan. 
He  was  a  son  of  Terah,  and  brodier  of  Nahor  and 
Hanan,  and  is  commonly  caUed  KhaUl  Ullah,  the 
Friend  of  God.  He  was  bom  at  Ur  in  the  Chaldeea, 
B.C.  2927 ;  and  B.C.  2900  he  withdrew  with  his 
father  into  the  south-western  part  of  Mesopotamia. 
B.C.  2877  he  emigrated  into  Canaan.  His  grand- 
son Jacob  went  to  Egypt  B.C.  2747  or  2746.— 
Kennedy  on  the  Origin  of  Languages^  p.  25 ;  Bunsen, 

ABRAK  or  Abraka.    Hind.    Mica. 

AB-RAWAN.  P£RS.  A  delicate  cotton  manu* 
facture  of  Dacca,  meaning  like  running  water. 

ABROMA  AUGUSTUM,  X.,  the  Ulut  kambal 
of  Bengal,  the  perennial  Indian  hemp;  a  small 
tree  or  shrub,  one  of  the  Steiculiaoen,  with  soft 
velvety  branches  and  drooping  flowers,  a.  native 
of  various  |Nirts  of  India,  and  as  far  east  as 
the  Philippmes.  It  grows  so  rapidly  as  to 
yield  annually  two,  iSiee,  or  even  four  cut- 
tings, fit  for  peeling.  On  this  account,  and 
on  account  of  the  l^uty,  strength,  toughness, 
and  fineness  of  its  fibres,  it  is  deserving  of 
more  than  common  attention.  The  produce  ia 
said  to  be  three  times  greater  and  one-tenth 
stronger  than  that  of  Sunn  (Grotalaria  junoea). 
It  can  be  cultivated  as  an  annual.  If  maceratioQ 
be  employed,  its  continuance  most  be  guided  by 
the  heat  of  the  weather.  To  prepare  the  fibres, 
the  bark  is  steeped  in  water  for  about  a  week, 
beyond  which  they  require  no  further  cleaning, 
and  in  this  state,  without  any  subsequent  pre- 
paration, they  are  not  liable  to  become  weakened 
through  exposure  to  wet.  A  cord  made  from 
these  fibres  bore  a  weight  of  74  lbs.,  while  that 
of  Sunn  only  68  \\».^Royle;  Riddell;  Eoxb.; 
Voigt;  Useful  Plants. 

ABRU.  HiMD.  The  eyebrow;  the  Char-abru 
of  Mahomedans  are  the  eyebrows,  the  moustaches, 
the  beard,  and  the  hair  of  the  armpits. 

ABRUS  PRECATORIUS.    L. 

Abnu  minor,  Besv.         |    Ahnu  pandflonu,  Deiv. 


Ain-nl-dik,  .  •  •  Ab. 
Sweta  Etittoh, .  .  Bbno. 
KaloEunoh, 
Ehyen  rwss, 
Rwagnay,  . 
Otmch ;  Betti 
Siang-n-taze, 
Hung-tao,  . 
Bead  leed  tree,  • 
Liane  a  regliase,  . 
Pater-noBter  erbze, 
Gamcha,  Guncha, 
Ratti,  .  . 
Dan-aot-ga, . 
Kuni-kum, . 
Khak-fhi?   .    .    .    Pbbs. 

A  native  of  all  the 
now    introduced    into 


BUBM. 

Cash. 
CHor. 

Eno. 

Fb. 

Geb. 

Hind. 

I* 

.  BCalat. 


Ohuhm-i-khoraa,      Pers. 
Gunia,    ....  Sanbk. 
MaUam,     •    .    •     Siam. 
Olinda,  ....  Singh. 
Gundamani,     .    •      Tam. 
Galiyenda,  .    ...       Tkl. 
Garugiiija,  ...        „ 
Gnmvenda,     .    .        „ 
TashtL-madhukam,       „ 
The  white  vcuriety,  «. 

Leucospermoe — 
Telia  Guruginja,  .        „ 
The  black  variety,  j3. 

Melanoepetmoe — 
NaUa-gumginja,  •        „ 
Khoroo-gsuei,  •    .    TuBK. 

south-east  of  Asia,  but 
Africa    and    America. 


8 


There  are  three  varieties  of  this  tree,  designated 
from  the  colour  of  the  flowers  and  SMds, — 
erythroapermoe,  or  red-seeded  with  a  black  eye; 
leucospermos,  or  white-seeded,  also  with  a  black 
eye;  and  meUnospermos,  or  black-seeded  with 
a  white  otc, — the  oolouis  of  their  flowers  being 
respectively  rose,  dark  and  white.  Those  ci  a 
bright  scarlet  colour,  with  a  jet  black  spot  at  the 
top,  are  used  by  the  jewellers  and  druggists  as 


ABSAN-UL-FIL. 


ABU  ALL 


weii^te,  abo  for  beads  and  lOBariee,  whenoe  the 
ipeafie  name.  From  their  extreme  hardness  and 
prek^  appearance,  peofple  price  them  for  necklaces 
and  other  omamenta.  They  are  said  to  form  an 
article  of  food  in  Egypt,  though  considered  hard 
and  inidigeBtible«  hi  fine  powder,  goldsmiths  use 
them  to  increase  adhesion  in  the  more  delicate 
parts  of  mannfactnred  ornaments.  The  roots 
aboend  in  sogar  and  mndlage,  and  are  employed 
as  a  anbatitnte  for  liquorice,  for  vhidi  they  are 
perfectly  anited.  The  leaves  have  a  similar  tsste, 
and,  mixed  with  honey,  are  applied  externally  in 
svdlinga  of  the  body.  It  is  a  popnlar  belief  that 
the  aeeda  almost  vmifoTmly  weigh  exactly  one 
grain  troy ;  bat  they  vary  from  one  to  two  grains. 
The  Bormese  use  them  within  a  fraction  for  two 
grsin  weii^feB.  120,  by  one  mode  of  reckoning, 
and  128  by  another,  make  one  tikal,  which  weighs, 
according  to  Captain  Low,  25376  grains  troy. 
Its  Chinese  name  means  ^anxious  desii^,^  and 
retes  to  the  aorrowa  of  a  widow  who  wept  under 
one  of  these  trees,  and  died  of  her  grief. — Smith, 
CkuL  MaL  died.;  RiddOL,  Useful  Plants ;  Mason ; 
(/Sk, ;  Aimslie ;  Roxb, ;  Voigt ;  Bombay  Products. 
See  liiqiioiioe  Root. 

ABSAN-UL-FIL.  Arab.    Cdocasia  eeculenta. 

ABSHAR.    Hind.    A  stripe  pattern. 

ABU  or  Aboo,  the  ancient  Axbnda,  is  in  Rajwara, 
in  laL  24'  35^  87''  N.  and  kmg.  7^  4i/  16"  £.  It 
is  a  large  isolated  mountain,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Rao  d  Serohi;  45  milea  N.E.  from  the  military 
csnlomnent  of  Deesa,  and  to  the  8.W.  of  the 
AxavalU  range.  It  is  situated  on  the  western 
bolder  d  the  desert  of  Rajputana,  and  one  of  the 
philanthir^nc  Lawrence  AjE^lums  has  been  located 
on  it.  It  is  a  magnificent  maaa  of  mountain, 
with  a  fine  lake,  the  Nakhi  Talao,  on  the  top  of 
the  liilL  Its  summit  is  covered  with  exquisite 
vegetation,  in  which  white  and  yellow  jasmin  and 
wiki  roaea  i»edominate.  Every  glen  and  knoll  has 
its  tradition  and  romance ;  and  the  Jain  temples 
d  white  marble  offer  examples  of  architectural 
deoomtion  which  probably  are  unequalled  in  the 
watid  for  elaboration  and  costliness.  Its  fame  is 
d  great  antiquity ;  and  pilgrima  appear  to  have 
been  attracted  to  its  sacrod  temples  since  a.d. 
1034.  Hindu  temples  are  said  to  have  existed 
here  in  remote  ages,  dedicated  to  Siva  and  Yishnu, 
but  all  tracea  d  them  have  disappeared.  On  their 
traditional  site  at  Delwara,  the  famous  Jain  tem- 
plea  BOW  stand,  built  by  Bimul  Sah,  a  rich  Jain 
aaerdiant,  and  others;  for,  in  Jain  estimation, 
Abn  ia  the  holiest  ^ot  on  earth.  At  Delwara 
are  five  Jain  temples,  the  largest  being  dedicated 
to  Risfaabhanath,  the  first  tirthankara,  whose 
iaaage  there  is  quadruple.  Another  is  dedi- 
cated to  him,  A.D.  1081,  as  Adisvara  or  Adina- 
tha;  and  one  to  Neminath,  the  22d  tirthankara, 
bniit  d  white  marble,  and  delicately  and  richly 
carved.  The  base  d  mount  Abu  is  about  18 
Bulea  long,  11  broad,  and  50  in  drcnmference. 
It  riaes  i&nptly  from  the  sandy  plains,  and  the 
ia  consequently  steep  and  winding.  The 
d  the  hill  is  very  irregular,  consisting 
d  peaka,  ridges,  and  valleys,  doping  plateaux, 
and  extensive  basins.  The  highest  point  is  called 
Gora  Sfthar,  and  ia  5658  feet  above  the  level  d 
the  aea.  The  average  height  d  the  station  is 
4000  feet.  Colonel  Tod  described  the  neighbour- 
hood d  mount  Abu,  as  the  site  in  which,  from 
the  most  ancient  times,  asoetics  known  as  Aghora, 


Mard*khor,  or  man-eaters,  had  resided.  The 
aborigines  of  the  hill  appear  to  have  been  a 
tribe  of  Bhils.  They  seem  at  some  time  or  other 
to  have  become  mixed  with  marauding  Rajputs 
from  the  plains,  and  with  the  workmen  who  were 
BO  long  engaged  in  building  the  Delwara  temples. 
This  mixed  race  call  themselves  Lok,  and  are  now 
in  poBsestton  of  almost  all  the  land  under  cultiva- 
tion. He  says,  taking  a  section  of  about  sixty 
miles  in  the  alpine  ioravalli,  from  the  ascent  at 
the  capital  of  Udaipur,  passing  through  Oguna, 
Panurua,  and  Mirpur,  to  the  western  descent 
near  Sirohi,  the  land  is  inhabited  bv  communities 
of  the  aboriginal  races,  their  leaders,  with  the 
title  of  Rawut,  being  hereditary.  Thus  the  Rawut 
of  the  Oguna  commune  could  assemble  five 
thousand  bows,  and  several  others  can  on  occa* 
sions  muster  considerable  numbers.  Their  habi- 
tations are  dispersed  through  the  valleys  in  small 
rude  hamlets,  near  their  pastures  or  places  of 
defence.  The  Bhils  latterly  have  been  settling  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  Abu  is  subject  to  frequent 
shocks  of  earthquakes.  The  Rao  of  Sirohi,  with 
some  difficulty,  was  induced  to  approve  of  the 
sacred  ground  being  used  as  a  station  for  European 
residents  and  soldlerB.  Abu  is  one  of  the  five 
mountains  which  the  Jains  of  Western  India  con- 
sider sacred,  the  othera  being  Gimar,  Palitana, 
and  Tallijah  in  Saurashtra,  and  Parasnatii  hill 
in  Bengal,  far  to  the  east.  Abu  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Rajputana  Political  Agency. — 
2>r.  Coohy  in  Bo,  medical  Transactions^  1860; 
BuisVs  Cataloffue;  Cwiningham's  Bhilsa  Topes; 
Tod's  Travels,  p.  84 ;  Postan's  W.  India,  li.  p.  2 ; 
Imp,  Gaz, 

ABU.  Arab.  Father;  also  meaning  possessed 
of,  or  endowed  with,  and  is  numerously  combined 
in  Arabic. 

ABU  ABDULLAH  MUHAMMAD  ISMAIL, 
BOKHARI,  bom  a.h.  194,  died  a.h.  256.  He 
was  one  of  the  six  principal  cdlectors  of  the 
Hadis,  or  traditions  of  Mahomed. 

ABU  ALI  ul-HUSAIN,  ibn  ABID  ULLAH, 
ibn  SINA,  a  learned  physiciah  and  philosopher, 
A.D.  980-1037,  known  to  Europe  as  Avicenna, 
but  to  his  contemporaries  by  his  titles  us-Shaikh, 
the  chief,  and  ur  Rais-ul-Ataba,  literally  phy- 
sidan-generaL  He  was  bom  a.d.  980  at  Khar- 
matain  (also,  as  is  said,  at  Assena^  a  village  near 
Bokhara,  and  was  educated  at  Bokhara,  studying 
under  Abu  Abid  UUah  un-Natheli.  His  name 
raled  in  the  realm  of  medicad  science  for  a  longer 
time  than  that  of  any  other  writer  except  Aris- 
totle and  Galen.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he  wrote 
a  book,  which  he  caUed  Al  Kitab  al  Majnia,  a 
cyelopsBdia  of  twenty  volumes ;  and  he  subse- 
quently wrote  a  commentary  of  it,  which  also 
extended  to  twenty  volumes.  When  the  Samani 
dynasty  fell,  in  the  be^ning  of  the  11th  century, 
he  quitted  Bokhara,  and  for  a  short  time  was 
employed  under  the  Dilemi  ruler ;  but  in  1012  he 
returned  to  Jorjan,  where  he  began  to  write  hia 
most  celebrated  book  on  the  principles  of  medi- 
cine, Kitab  ul  Qanun  fi*t  Tibb.  He  subsequently 
lived  for  short  periods  at  Rai,  Kazwin,  Hamadah, 
and  Isfahan,  tie  wrote  about  100  other  treatises, 
amongst  them  us  Shafa,  Shafa  fi'l  Hikmat,  Najat, 
and  Isharat  His  Qanun  was  printed  at  Rome 
A.D.  1595 ;  was  translated  into  Latin,  and  printed 
at  Venice  1608;  and  for  many  centuries  was, 
even  in  £urope,  the  most  celebrated  authority  in 


ABUBA. 


ABUL  HA8AN-EUDIKI. 


medical  science.  It  went  through  several  editions. 
He  died  while  on  a  journey  at  Uamadan  a.d. 
1037,  at  the  oomparativelj  early  age  of  fifty-seven. 

ABUBA  Tel.    Gapparis  Roxburghii,  B.C. 

ABUBAKR,  the  father-in-law  of  Mahomed, 
and  his  suooeeaor,  as  khalifah.  He  reoeiyed  from 
Mahomed  Uie  title  of  Al  Sadiq,  the  sincere  friend. 

ABU  DULIF  MISAR  ibn  MOHALHAL,  an 
Arab  traveller  who  was  at  the  court  of  Nasri  bin 
Ahmad  bin  Ismail  of  the  Samanidsd  at  Bokhara, 
when  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  king  of  China, 
Kalatin-bin-u»-Shakhir,  to  negotiate  a  marriage 
between  hk  own  daughter,  and  Noah,  the  son  of 
Nasri  (who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Bokhara).  Abu  Dulif  accompanied  the  ambas- 
sadors on  their  return,  about  the  year  941.  The 
whole  narrative  of  this  traveller  is  not  extant, 
but  much  of  it  has  been  preserved  in  dtations  by 
Yakuti  (A.H.  617,  ▲.ix  1220)  and  Kaivini  (a.u. 
667,  k,r>.  126^-69) ;  and  a  German  editor  col- 
lected these  passagea  into  a  tolerably  continuous 
narrative,  and  trax^ted  them  into  Latin. — YuU^ 
Cathay^  i.  czL 

ABU  HANIFA,  one  of  the  learned  doctors  of 
the  Mahomedan  faith,  bom  A.D.  699-70.  He  was 
a  commentator  of  the  Koran.  See  Imam;  Haniia; 
Koran. 

ABU  ISHAQ  of  Istakhr,  or  Persepc^  author 
of  KitiJ>-ul-Akalim,  or  book  of  countries,  which  he 
wrote  A.D.  951  (a.h.  340).  Ho  travelled  through 
the  Mahomedan  principalitieB,  from  India  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  imd  from  the  Fenian  Gulf  to 
the  C^pian  Sea.  He  and  Ibn  Haukal  met  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  compared  notes  to- 
gether. Ibn  Haukal  made  Abu  Ishaq's  writings 
the  basis  of  his  own  work. 

ABU  KARIB,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Him- 
yaritic  monarchs.  He  was  commonly  called 
Tobba.  In  a.d.  206,  he  covered  the  Kaaba  with 
a  tapestry  of  leather,  and  supplied  its  door  with  a 
lock  of  gold.    SeeKaba. 

ABU  KUBAYS,  a  hill  which  bounds  Mecca 
on  the  east.  According  to  many  Mahomedans, 
Adam,  and  his  wife  and  his  son  Seth,  lie  buried 
in  a  cave  here.  Others  place  Adam*s  tomb  at 
Muna;  the  majority  at  Najaf.  The  early  Chris- 
tians had  a  tradition  that  our  first  parents  wero 
interred  under  Mount  Calvary;  the  Jews  place 
their  grave  near  Hebron.  HabU  (Abel)  is  sup- 
posed to  be  entombed  at  Damascus;  and  Kabil 
(Cain)  is  beheved  to  be  under  Jabal  Shamsan, 
the  highest  wall  of  the  Aden  crater,  where  he  and 
his  progeny,  tempted  by  Iblis,  erected  the  first 
fire-temple.  This  worship,  however,  was  pro- 
bably imported  from  India,  where,  according  to 
the  Vedas,  Agni  (the  fire-god)  was  the  object 
of  man's  early  adoration. — Burton^s  Mecea^  iii. 
198-99. 

.  ABUL-BAQA-ul-HUSAINI-ul-KAFAWI,  the 
Hanafi,  author  of  a  cyclopsedia  of  the  sciences. 

ABULCASIS  or  ALBUCASA,  a  Spanish  phy- 
sician of  the  11th  century,  who  wrote  several 
medical  and  surgical  treatises  that  are  still  ex- 
tant. 

ABULFADA,  author  of  the  geographical  book 
Taqwim-ul-baladan,  and  other  lK>ok8,  was  the 
sovereign  prince  of  Hama  in  Syria.  His  name  and 
titles  at  length  were,  Sultan  Almalic  Almuayd 
Amad-ud-Din  Abulfada  Ismail,  the  son  of  MaUc 
Alafdal  Nur-ud-Din  Ali,  son  of  Jamal-ud-Din 
llahmud,  son  of  Umar,  soti  of  Shahinshah,  son 


of  Ayub,  of  the  Ayubi  family.  Bom  a.d.  1273, 
died  in  the  year  1331,  a.h.  732.  He  mentioos 
the  abundance  of  pepper  grown  in  Malabar,  and 
the  fine  cotton  manufactures  of  CoromandeL  He 
divides  Hindustan  into  al  Sind,  the  country  of 
the  Indus,  and  al  Hind,  the  country  of  the 
Ganges. — Hintory  of  Gtnghizcan^  p.  409. 

ABUL  FABAGH,  staled  Al-Mnfrian ;  Mar  Gri- 
coriua  Abul  Faragh  bin  ul  Hakim  Harun  ul 
Malati,  author  of  the  book  of  dynasties,  which 
he  finished,  in  Arabic,  in  the  reign  of  Arghua 
Khan,  the  last  of  Chenghix  Khan*s  grandsons.' 
He  was  a  Jacobite  Christian  of  the  city  of  Malatia 
in  Cappadoeia.  It  was  arranged  in  ten  chapters. 
1.  On  the  Saints  since  Adam.  2.  The  Judges 
of  Israel  3.  The  Kings  of  Israel.  4.  The  Chal- 
dean Kings.  5.  The  Kings  called  the  Magi.  6. 
The  Ancient  Greek  Kings.  7.  Latin  Soman 
Kings.  8.  Christian  Greek  Emperora.  9.  Maho- 
medan Arabic  Kings.  10.  The  Mogul  Kings. 
He  is  the  Abul  Pharagius  of  history ;  Prideaux ' 
notices  him. — ChatfieUTs  Hindustan^  p.  245. 

ABUL  FAZL,  the  nunister  and  favourite  of  Ak- 
bar,  emperor  of  India.  He  wrote  Akbar^s  memoirs. 
He  was  a  man  of  enlarged  views  and  extraor- 
dinary talents,  but  he  was  a  professed  rhetorician, 
and  is  still  the  model  of  the  unnatural  style  which 
is  so  much  admired  in  India.  He  was  an  assiduous 
courtier,  eager  to  extol  the  virtues,  to  gloss  over  the 
crimes,  and  to  preserve  the  dignity  Si  his  master, 
and  those  in  whom  he  was  interested.  His  dates 
and  his  general  statements  of  events  are  valuable ; 
but  he  had  a  dishonest  way  of  telling  a  story,  and 
his  narrative  is  florid,  feeble,  aad  indistinct.  He 
wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  Akbar  Namah, 
which  was  continued  for  the  last  three  yeara 
by  a  person  named  Inayat  UUah  or  Muhammad 
Salia.  Selim,  the  eldest  son  of  Akbar,  took  a  dislike 
to  him,  and  to  obtain  peace,  Akbar  sent  Abul 
Fazl  to  a  command  in  the  Dekhan;  but  when 
recalled  from  there  in  the  47th  year  of  Akbar*s 
reign,  and  while  advancing  with  a  small  escort 
towards  Gwalior,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  laid 
for  him  by  Narsing  Deo,  raja  of  Orcha  in  Bundd- 
kand,  at  the  instigation  of  Prince  Selim,  and 
although  he  defended  himself  with  great  gallantry, 
he  was  cut  off  with  most  of  his  attendants  (a.d. 
1602,  A.H.  1011),  and  his  head  sent  to  the  prince. 
Akbar  was  deeply  affected  by  the  intelligence  of 
this  event ;  he  shed  abundance  of  tean,  and  passed 
two  days  and  nights  without  food  or  sleep.  He 
sent  a  force  against  Narsing  Deo,  with  orden  to 
seize  his  family,  ravage  his  country,  and  exercise 
such  severities  as  on  other  ocossions  he  never 
pennitted.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  Selim^s  share  in  the  crime.  But  Selim,  in  his 
memoin,  written  after  he  was  emperor,  acknow- 
ledges the  murder,  and  defends  it  on  the  ground 
that  Abul  Fazl  had  penuaded  Akbar  to  renounce 
the  Koran  and  deny  the  divine  mission  of  Maho- 
med.—/Vice's  Jahanffir,  p.  33;  Elpk.  pp.  884, 462. 
See  Mubarak;  Faizi. 

ABUL-HASAN-ABI,  known  by  the  patro- 
nymic surname  Al  Masudi,  a  native  of  Baghdad, 
and  great  traveller,  acute  observer  and  writer. 
He  wandered  to  Morocco  and  Spain  on  the  west, 
and  eastwards  to  China,  through  all  the  Maho- 
medan and  other  countries,  imd  he  wrote  his 
travels,  which  he  styled  MiraJ-nl-Zahab,  or 
Meadows  of  Gold.^£Wot, j>.  19. 

ABUL  HASAN-BUDIKI,  the  ddat  of  the 
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AfiUL  WAHID  MUHAMMAD. 


ABYSSmiA. 


Peniaii  pMte,  8101  irell  known  and  popular  in 
Centnl  Asia.  He  is  remarkable  for  the  fertility 
of  luB  pen,  and  the  purity  of  liia  laogoage. 
fiimmer  states  that,  according  to  the  commen- 
toon  of  the  Yamini,  his  history  of  Persian  poetry, 
he  is  said  to  hare  written  1,800;000  distiches, 
ooQected  in  a  hundred  books.  His  magnificence 
WIS  ptinoel J.  He  went  about  preceded  by  200 
dsTOB,  and  followed  by  400  camels  laden  with 
TiteaUes. — P,  Arminhu  Vambery,  Bokhara,  p.  77. 
ABUL  WAHID  MUHAMMAD-ibn  AHMAD- 
iba  MUHAMMAD-ibn  RASHID,  is  known  to 
Western  Europe  as  Averhoes.  He  was  a  philo* 
loplier  and  physician  of  great  eminence.  He  was 
bom  at  Goraova,  of  illustrious  parentage,  about 
LD,  1149.  He  studied  under  Avanioar  and  other 
dJBtingqJBhed  Arabian  scholars,  and  his  education 
otended  to  all  the  brandies  both  of  literature 
and  sdenoe,  as  then  taught  in  the  Saracenic 
eoQeges  €i  Spain.  He  followed  Aristotle  bs  a 
phikaopher,  and  Galen  as  a  physician.  His 
uestises,  aerenty-two  in  number,  acquired  the 
highest  reputation,  and  for  many  centuries  were 
tUadard  works.  He  also  wrote  an  epitome  of 
Ptolcmy\i  Almagest,  and  a  treatise  on  astrology. 
His  medical  writings  were  gathered  together  as 
the  Kalliat,  or  complete  weeks,  and  were  trans- 
Isted  into  Latin,  and  have  been  repeatedly  printed 
aloog  with  the  Tasir  of  Avansoar,  one  of  them 
at  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
le  carried  Aristotle's  mode  of  reason- 


\  by  induction  into  the  religious  doctrines 
of  Mshomedaniam,  and  twice  suffered  persecu- 
tion. 

ABU  RIHAN,  AL  BIRXjNI,  a  native  of  Khar- 
SSB  ([bom  A.D.  970,  died  1038),  snent  forty 
years  m  India,  and  composed  his  excellent  work, 
the  Tarikh-i-Hind,  which  gives  a  complete  account 
of  the  literature  and  sciences  of  the  Hindus  at 
thst  time.  Al  Biruni  had  been  appdnted  by  the 
Saltan  of  Kharasm  to  accompany  an  embassy 
whieh  he  sent  to  Mahmud  of  Gnami  and  Masaud 
of  Lahore.— IftBiter'A  Lectures,  p.  141. 

ABU  SAID  8ENAN,  ibn  SABIT,  ibn  KOR- 
RAH  waa  a  Sabian,  physician,  astronomer, 
and  mathematician.  He  was  bom  at  Haran 
in  Mesopotamia,  and  died  at  Baghdad  A.D. 
942.  He  waa  physician  to  Mukhtasar  and 
Kahar,  the  18th  and  19th  of  the  Abbasside 
Khalifs,  who  reigned  from  A.D.  908  to  934. 
Mukhtasar  gave  him  the  title  of  Rais  ul  Ataba, 
pfayadan-genera],  and  he  was  appointed  public 
eiaminer  A.i>.  931,  no  one  bemg  allowed  to 
practise  until  licensed  by  Senan.  The  number 
who  were  examined  at  Baghdad  are  stated  at 
830.  Under  pressure  from  Kahar,  he  became  a 
Msbomedan;  but  as  Kahar  continued  to  treat 
lum  hanhly,  he  fled  to  Khorasan,  though  he  after- 
wards reUunwd  to  Baghdad,  where  he  died  a.d. 
943. 

ABU8HAHR,  generallv  abridged  into  Bushahr, 
or  Bushire,  a  town  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
rose  into  notice  during  the  18th  century,  and 
is  said  to  havje  been  preriously  an  inooosider- 
sUe  village.  In  ezcavatinff  to  f<mn  reservoin 
lor  rain  water,  architectnnu  remains  have  been 
discovered,  indicaline  that  a  suoceanon  of  towns 
have  stood  there.  The  well  water  is  brackish, 
snd  csnaes  diarrhooa  in  new-comers. — Otuekf^s 
Trovelf ,  vol.  L  a  192.    See  Buskire. 

ABU    6HAM,    a   familiar  address    m    the 


Hejaz  to  Syrians.  They  are  called  'abusers  of 
the  salt,'  from  their  treachery,  and  *  offspring 
of  Shimr'  (the  execrated  murderer  of  the  Imam 
Husain),  because  he  was  a  native  of  that  country. 
— Burton's  Mecca,  iii.  p.  114. 
ABUTILON  INDIGUM.     G,  Don, 


Sida  IndioA,  lAim. 

Sida  pc^mlif  olia,  Boxb. 
Potari,  ....  Bbno. 
Tha  ma  khai  ok,  .  Bubm  . 
Kangni,  Kangfai, .  Hind. 
AtiorKhiialipda,  Panj. 
Pataka,  Simbal,  .  „ 
Uram,  Pettaka,    Malkal. 


I  Abut  Aaiatieam,  ir.aa<f  ^. 

Paynmtuthi,  .    •  Tam. 

Tntturarbenda,     .  „ 
Nnga    or    Botla- 

benda,     .    .    .  Tel. 
Pedda    or    Tutti 

benda,      ...  „ 


This  is  a  small  plant,  of  two  to  three  feet, 
common  in  most  parts  of  India,  and  cultivated  . 
in  Burma.  It  yields  a  rather  strong  fibre,  fit 
for  the  manufacture  of  ropes.  The  leaves  are 
used  in  India  and  Burma  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  marsh  -  mallow  in  Europe,  in  decoction 
as  an  emollient  fomentation,  and  an  infusion 
of  the  root  is  a  cooling  drink  in  fevers.  To 
obtain  the  fibre,  the  pUnts  are  gathered  and 
freed  of  their  leaves  ana  twigs,  and  are  put  out 
to  dry  in  the  sun  for  a  couple  of  days.  Thev  are 
then  taken  up,  tied  into  bundles,  and  placed 
under  water  for  about  ten  days,  after  which  they 
are  taken  out,  and  the  fibres  are  well  washed  to 
remove  the  bark  and  other  foreign  matter  that 
may  be  adhering  to  them,  and  then  placed  in 
the  sun  to  dry. —  Voigt,  114 ;  Roxburgh,  iiL  179 ; 
Drs,  Wiaht^  Mason^  Shortt^  Stewart,  and  Mr. 
Powell 

ABUTILON  POLYANDRUM.    W.andA. 
Sida  polyandra,     .    Boxb,  \  Sida  Pernoa, .    .    BuRM. 

Grows  at  Kandalla,  on  the  Neilgherries  and 
Nnndidrooff ;  yields  a  long  silky  fibre  resembling 
hemp,  fit  for  making  ropes. — Eoxb.:  Jur.  Eep. 
Mad.  Ex.;  Useful  Plants. 

ABUTILON  TOMENTOSUM.     W.andA. 
Sida  tomentosa,    •    Boxb.  \  Too-thi,  ....    Tax. 

Fibres  from  this  were  exhibited  from  two 
or  three  districts  at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1855.  —  Roxburgh;  Madras  Exhibition  Juries* 
Reports. 

ABUWA.  Tel.  Trichosanthes  palmata,  It— 
Tr.  bracteata. 

ABU-ZAID-UL-HASAN,  anativeof  Siraf,  who 
wrote  a  continuation  of  the  Arabic  work  by  Suli- 
man  the  merchant.  He  never  travelled  in  India, 
but  he  made  inquiries  of  travellers,  and  completed 
the  account  given  by  the  merchant  Suliman.  Abu 
Zaid  met  Masudi  at  Basra  in  (a.h.  808)  A.D.  916, 
and  he  obtained  from  Masudi  much  information. 
He  begins  by  remarking  the  great  change  in  the 
commerce  of  the  East  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  interval  since  Suliman  wrote.  A  rebellion 
had  broken  out  in  Khan-fu,  which  had  utterly 
stopped-  the  Arab  trade  with  China,  and  carried 
ruin  to  many  families  in  distant  Sirsf  and  Oman. 
He  givea  aLso  an  account  of  a  visit  which  an 
acquaintance  of  his  own  had  made  to  Khumdan 
(Ghang-gan  or  Sin-gan-fn),  the  capital  of 
China. 

ABWAB.  Arab.  Heads  or  subjects  of  taxa- 
tion ;  miscellaneous  cesses,  imposts,  and  diarges. 
—  WiLwn. 

ABYSSINIA,  a  country  in  the  N.E.  of  Africa, 
known  to  the  people  of  Persia  and  India  as 
Habash  and  Hanashtkn,  and  its  neople  as  the 
Habush  or  Habshi,  though  in  India  tiiis  latter 
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ACACIA, 


ACACIA  CATECHU. 


term  is  applied  to  aU  the  Negro  races  from  Africa. 
It  is  one  of  the  moat  andent  monarchies  in  the 
world.  Its  principal  provinoes  are  Tigrd,  Ambara, 
and  Shoa ;  at  an  early  period  they  extended 
their  power  over  Southern  Arabia.  But  when  the 
Arabs  threw  off  the  Abyssinian  yoke,  the  remnants 
of  the  Abyssinians  in  remote  parts  of  Arabia  were 
redaced  to  servile  avocations,  and  form  the  Khadim 
of  YemQn..  The  people  of  Tigr^  and  Amhara  are 
of  Semitic  origin,  and  profess  Christiani^.  In 
1864,  Theodore,  the  king,  imprisoned  Captain 
Cameron,  H.B.M.  Conscu  at  Manowah,  and 
subsequently  put  several  Christian  missionaries 
and  others  in  chams,  and  confined  Mr.  Rassam, 
and,  in  the  year  1869,  an  army  under  Sir  Robert 
Napier  was  sent  from  British  India,  whidi  effected 
their  relief,  and  Theodore  destroyed  himself  as 
the  army  reached  Magdala.  General  Napier  was 
created  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala. 

ACACIA,  a  genus  of  plaints,  numbering  about 
three  hundred  species.  Several  are  well  known 
in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  the  foliage  of 
some  being  attractive,  while  others  furnish 
valuable  timber,  useful  gums,  and  other  important 
prodncts. 

The  Rewa  is  a  large  tree  common  in  Rajwara, 
sacred  to  the  Matajee,  around  whose  shrines 
groves  of  this  tree  are  commonly  found. 

The  Rheonj  is  a  very  commou  tree  in  par- 
ticular ^arts  of  Rajwara,  upon  which  travellers, 
at  certain  parts  of  the  roads,  suspend  shreds  of 
their  clothes,  as  in  other  parts  of  India.  To  the 
extremities  of  the  young  branches  are  suspended 
innumerable  masses  of  exuded  sap  of  large  size. 
Several  quick -growing  species,  introduced  from 
Australia,  are  r^ured  for  f  uelon  the  Neilgherry  Hills ; 
and  other  Australian  species  still  might  be  brought 
to  India,  viz.  A.  armata,  R,  Br.^  the  kangaroo 
thorn,  avaluable  sand-binding  plant;  A.  floribunda 
is  the  Willow  Acacia ;  A.  longifolia,  WiUde,  var. 
A.  sophora  of  12.  J?r.,  a  bushy  ti^Be,  renders  most 
important  services  in  subduing  loose  coast  sand ; 
bark  used  for  sheep  skins.  W  attle  trees  yield 
also  an  abundance  of  gum  arabic  A.  decurrens 
is  the  Black  Wattle.  Its  bark  sells  in  Great 
Britain  from  £8  to  £11  per  ton,  and  it  yields  80 
to  54  per  cent,  of  tannin.  A.  falcata,  WiUde^  the 
Koa  tree  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  yields  a  very 
durable  wood.  A.  melanoxylon,  R.  Br.^  is  the 
valuable  South  Australian  black  wood  tree.  A. 
mirobotrya,  Benth.^  yields  about  50  lbs.  of  gum 
annually.  A.  glaucescens,  A.  homalophylla,  and  A. 
pendula,  Bennett  are  the  valuable  Myal  woods  of 
Australia. — GenL  Med.  Top,  p.  197 ;  von  MueUer; 
Eng,  Cyc. ;  G.  Bennet. 

ACACIA  AMARA.     Willde.    Babul  ti«e. 
Mimowa  amara,  JRoaA, 
Bel  kamMt      •    •       Oak.  |  Wnnjah  maram,  •    •  Tax. 
lAllye,  ....    Mahb.  |  NaUa-rego,     .    .    .  Txl. 

This  tree  ^ows  above  the  ghats  of  Canara  and 
Sunda,  not  inland,  and  not  north  of  the  Gunga- 
walli  river.  It  is  a  tolerably  large  tree  in  Coim- 
batore,  but  of  rather  low  stature.  Its  flower  is 
very  beautifuL  In  Coimbatore  the  wood  is  dark- 
oobured  and  hard.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
the  wood  is  always  very  crooked,  otherwise,  when 
ripe,  it  is  strong  and  tough,  and  might  be  appUc- 
able  to  domestic  purposes.  From  its  black  colour, 
the  natives  of  Canara  and  Sunda  deem  it  (wrongly) 
a  species  of  ebony. — Boxb,  iL  548;  Voigt^  261; 
jDr.  Wight;  Dr,  Gibson. 


AmahautaD,  •    • 

Afi. 

Babla,       .    .    . 

Beno. 

Nan-lung-kyen, . 

BURH. 

Babul,.    .    .    . 

Hind. 

JMr. : : 

Pbbs. 
Singh. 

Kairu-vaylam,  . 

Tak. 

ACACIA  ARABICA.     WilMe.    Babul  tree. 
Mimoia  Azabioa,  Lamarck, 

Nalla  tttmma,    •         Tei*. 
Tumma  chetto, .  „ 

Barbaramu,  .    •  ,, 

ItBgom: 
BahnlGond,     .    .  Hind. 
Vallam  pisin ;  Kara- 
velam  piain,  .    .     Taic 

This  yellow  flowering  and  rather  ornamental  tree 
is  met  with  in  varying  abundance  throughout  India, 
Sind,  and  Ceylon.    It  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  re- 
quires no  water,  flourishing  on  dry  arid  plains,  and 
especially  in  black  cotton  soil,  where  other  treea 
are  rarely  met  with.    It  can  never  be  had  of  large 
size,  and  is  generally  crooked,  but  it  is  a  very 
hard,  tough  wood,  and  is  extensively  employed 
for  tent  pegs,  ploughshares,  sugarcane  rollers;  for 
the  spokes,  naves,  and  felloes  of  wheels ;  for  the 
knees  and  ribs  of  country  ships ;  and  generally  for 
all  purposes  to  which  a  hard  bent  WM>d  is  applic- 
able ;  it  is  not  attacked  by  white  ants.    Amongst 
its  other  useful  products,  may  be  named  its  gum, 
bark,  and  seeds ;  the  latter  being  extensively  used 
in  the  Dekhan  for  feedmg  sheep.    The  bark  is 
very  largely  employed  in  the  centre  of  the  penin> 
sula  as  a  tanning  material,  and,  when  properly 
managed,  makes  a  good  leather,  with  a  reddish 
tinge,  though  in  native  hands  the  leather  is  often 
porous,  brittle,  and  ill-coloured.    Dr.  Buchanan 
mentions   that^  in  Mysore,   Uie  bark  was  em^ 
ployed  in  the   process  of  distilling  rum.     The 
ground  bark  mixed  with  the  expressed  seeds  of 
the  Scsamum  orientale  has  been  used  as  food  iQ 
times  of  scarcity.    A  decoction  of  the  bark  makes 
a  good  substitute  for  soap,  and  is  used  in  dyeing 
various  shades  of  brown.    It  yields  an  abundance 
of  transparent  gum,  which  flows  out  from  incisions 
or  fissures  in  the  bark,  and  hardens  in  lumps  of 
various  sizes  and  figures,  and  is  used  in  India  as 
a  substitute  for  the  true  gum  arable,  which  is  the 
product  of  A.  vera.    In  the  medical  practice  of 
the  people,  the  bark  is  used  intemallv  as  a  tonic 
and  astringent ;  in  decoction,  as  a  wa^  for  ulcers ; 
and,  finely  powdered  and  mixed  with  ^gelly  oil, 
externally  m  cancerous  affections.      Dr.  Gibson 
for  years  advocated  extensive  planting  of  this 
useful  tree  in  the  Bombay  side  of  India,  and 
several  forests  of  it  at  Khanganm,  Kasoordee, 
and  other  places  have  been  preserved.    The  pods 
have  long  oeen  employed  in  tanning  on  account 
of  their  astringency.    In  Sind,  logs  of  24  inches 
square  and  14  feet  long  are  obtainable.     In  the 
Panjab  it  has  a  girth  of  9  to  16  feet— i>r«.  Cleg- 
horn;  Gibson;  RiddeU;  Mr,  Rohde;  Useful  Plants; 
Captain  Macdonald;  Roxb,  ii.  648;  Voigt,  262: 
Beddome,  FL  Sylv. 

ACACIA  CiESIA.     W,  and  A. 

Mimoaa  oMda,  Lmn,        I  Aoacia  anar.  Bftek. 

Acacia  alliacea,  Buch,      \      „     intdoides,  D.  C, 
Telia  Korinda,     .    .  TxL.  |  Konda  Korinda, .    .  Txl. 

This  climbing   shrub    grows  in    Coromandel, 
Alipur,  Monghir,  and  Saharunpur.— Fo^  263. 

ACACIA  CATECHU.     WiUde. 
A.  polyaoantha,  WiUde.  Mimoaa  catecha,  lAsm, 

A.  WalUchiana,  D.  C.  „   cateohoidea,  WalL 

Khaira  gaoh,    .    •  Beno.    Khadiiamu, .  Saks.,  Txu 


n 


Sha-bin,  .  ,  .  .  Bdbm. 
Khair;  KatTi.khair,HiND. 
Katliakikar,  .  •  DuK. 
Kwareoh,  .  .  .  Pakj. 
This  tjree  u  common  aU  over  the  plains  and 


Kihiri,  Eot  kihiri, .  Sing. 
Wodolay,  .  ,  .  Taic. 
Podalamanu,     .    .    Tel. 


ACACIA  CINEREA. 


ACACIA  JACQDEMOOTI. 


liilh  of  British  India ;  is  in  great  qnantLties'  in 
ike  forestB  of  the  Prome  and  Tharawaddy  dis- 
trieto;  and  immense  nnmbera  are  annually  cut 
down  and  made  nse  of  for  the  extraction  of 
catechu.  There  are  several  varietieB,  differing 
iu  shade,  specific  weight,  and  yield  of  catechu. 
In  a  fnll-grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  average 
length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  20 
ieet;  and  average  girth,  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground,  is  6  feet  It  attains  its  full 
height  in  fifty  years.  The  wood  posseases  great 
strength,  and  is  considered  more  durable  than 
t^L  It  resists  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  is 
employed  for  posts  and  uprights  of  houses,  for 
spear  and  swoitl  handles,  bows,  etc.  The  timber 
is  dark-cokrared,  haid,  and  heavy ;  unseasoned,  it 
weiglH  85  to  90  lbs.  the  cubic  foot,  and  nearly 
80  lbs.  when  seasoned,  and  has  a  specific  gravil^ 
of  1*232;  it  is  close-grained  and  durable,  works 
smoothly,  and  stands  a  good  polish,  and  though 
somewhat  brittle,  is  mudi  valued  where  stxeagth 
is  required ;  it  is  used  for  pbughs,  pestles,  etc., 
oottoD  machines,  sugar  mills,  and  in  house  build- 
ing and  the  construction  of  carts.  It  flowers  in 
Joly,  and  the  seeds  ripen  in  the  cold  weather.  In 
Ceylon,  an  infusion  of  the  wood  is  much  esteemed 
by  the  nativee  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood,  and 
drinking  cape  are  made  of  it  Catechu,  or  terra 
japonica^  ia  extracted  from  the  wood.  Chips  of 
the  heartwood  are  boiled  in  earthen  pots,  the 
dour  liquor  is  strained  off,  and  when  of  sufficient 
consistence  it  is  poured  into  day  moulds;  the 
extract  is  used  in  dyeing,  and  also  medicinally  as 
an  sstringent,  and  also  externally  as  an  ointment 
for  itch,  syphilis,  and  bums.  Very  good  catechu 
ii  obtained  from  Burma,  a  considerable  quantity 
is  made  in  South  Canara,  and  it  is  largdy  ex- 
ported from  BengaL  One  pound  of  catechu  has 
been  found  to  be  equal  to  seven  or  eight  pounds 
of  oak  bark  for  tanning  purposes. — Drs.  Boxh.  ii. 
662,  Voigt^  259, 260,  M'Clellandy  Gibson,  Brandis: 
Hooker,  Him.  Joum.  i.  p.  52 ;  Stewart's  Panjab 
PlanU;  CUghonCs  Panjab  Report;  Beddonu^s  Flora 
Sjflvatica. 
ACACIA  CINEREA.    Spr. 

Didurastnchys  cineiea,  W,  and  A, 
WcvdiL    •    .    •    .  HiVD.  tVelUtooroo,.    •    •     Tkl. 
Yednffl,    ....    Tam.    Nda  Jami,   .    .    •        „ 
Ghimia  Jami,    .    .     TxL.  | 

This  tree  is  said  to  grow  in  the  Circars. 
ACACIA  DEALBATA.  Zinifc.— A  handsome 
tree,  from  15  to  80  feet  high,  abundant  in  Port 
Philip  and  Twofold  Bay,  forming  luxuriant  groves 
on  the  banks  of  streams,  between  lat.  S4«  and  30«. 
Its  bark  contains  a  gretter  percent^  of  tannin 
than  any  other,  and  pays  to  ship  to  England.  It 
was  introduced  from  Australia,  and  grows  on  the 
Ndlgherries.— 5niimoR</«,  Cat  Paris  Ex.  1879. 
ACACIA  ELATA.    Linn. 

Mimosa  eUta,  £(»&. 
SMi,  ThsMt  net,  BubM.  I  Dnn-dria.  •  .  •  HXHB. 
TbaMMhaL,  .  .  ,,  Safed-liz1l^ .  .  ..  Pan  J. 
Ctaknl  nan, .  .  CaX  .  I  Tdla  Bopara,  .  .  Tbl. 
This  large,  taD,  statdjr,  and  excellent  timber 
tree  is  pretty  common  in  Canara  and  Sunda, 
both  above  and  below  the  ghats;  it  occurs 
in  the  Godavery  forests,  Panjab;  in  Dehra 
Boon,  Assam ;  is  plentiful  in  the  P^gu,  Toung- 
hoo,  and  Prome  districts,  and  venr  abundant 
all  along  the  sea -shore  from  Amherst  to 
MergnL      Its    maximum    length    is    40    feet, 


and  8  in  girth.  It  grows  readily  from  cut- 
tings. When  seasoned,  it  floats  in  water.  Its 
timber  is  straight,  lengthy,  and  of  large  girth, 
red  -  coloured,  hard,  and  strong,  and  very 
durable.  It  is  much  valued  and  useful  for  house- 
building. It  is  used  for  posts  for  buildings.  It 
is  adapted  for  cabinet-making,  and  of  sufficient 
girth  to  be  advantageously  employed  in  Govern- 
ment buildings,  and  for  packing-cases. — Voigt, 
p.  261;  J,  L.  Stewart;  Roxb.  ii  546;  Captain 
Beddonie;  Drs,  Gibson  and  McClelland;  Captain 
Dance^  Boyle,  Him.  Bot.  p.  181 ;  Mr.  Thompson, 
Report  on  Kamaon;  Clegkom,  Panjab  Beport, 
Kulla  and  Kangra,  p.  82. 

ACACIA  FARNESIANA.     Willde. 
Acacia  Indica,  Detv,  I  Mimosa  Fameriana,  BojA, 

Vachellia  Famedana,  W.  I      „       Indica,Potr. 
Gaya  babuls,     .      Bxno.   Baver,  ....       Sdtd. 


JaUi, 

In  babul,  .    .    . 

Vel  velam,    .    . 

Walayati  kikar, 

Hanja, 


Can. 
Mahb. 


Panj. 

PUSHT. 


Vaday  viilli  maram,  Tam. 
Kasturi  petuma  chettu, 

Tel. 
Kampa  tumma,  .  .  „ 
Nugu  tumma, 


A  native  of  every  part  of  India,  the  Panjab, 
Sind,  Silhet,  Assam,  Bengal,  both  peninsulas;  and 
grows  up  to  5000  feet.  It  is  also  a  tree  of  Africa 
and  Australia.  In  wsste  places  in  the  Western 
Dekfaan,  where  it  occurs  also  in  garden  hedges, 
it  is  only  a  scrubby  shrub,  and  Dr.  Gibson  says  its 
wood  is  only  applicable  for  tent  pegs  and  firewood ; 
but  Yoigt  mentions  that  the  wood  is'  hard  and 
tough,  and  used  for  ship  knees ;  and  Beddome  also 
says  for  ship  knees.  A  delicious  perfume  is  dis- 
tilled from  the  sweet-scented  yellow  flowers,  and 
the  tree  exudes  a  considerable  quantity  of  useful 
gum. — Dr.  Gibson;  Major  Drury;  Boxb.  ii.  657  ; 
Timber  Trees;  Voigt;  Beddome;  Dr.  SUwart. 

ACACIA  FERRUGINEA.    D.  C. 
Mimosa  ferruginea,  Rood), 
Seet  net,     .    .    .    Burm.  |  Woni,  Anasundra,      Teu 
Simai  vel  velam, .      Tam.  | 

This  tree  much  resembles  A.  catechu  and  A. 
sundra,  and  differs  chiefly  in  the  smaller  number 
of  pinnse ;  •  it  is  common  in  the  jungles,  grows 
in  the  Madras  Presidency,  on  the  Coromandel 
coast  and'  Northern  Circars,  and  is  found 
at  Courtallum,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
It  attains  a  height  of  from  20  to  25  feet  It 
flowers  in  April  and  May,  the  bark  is  very  astrin- 
gent, and  is  used  by  the  natives  in  the  distillation 
of  arrack  from  jaggery  in  the  same  way  as  the 
bark  of  A.  leucophlsea.  The  wood  is  of  a 
reddish  brown,  streaked  with  a  darker  hue,  heavy 
and  durable,  and  does  not  warp  or  crack,  the 
grain  rather  coarse  and  even,  works  well,  and  gives 
a  smooth  surface;  it  is  used  in  building  and  in 
the  construction  of  carts,  ploughs,  etc. ;  it  weighs 
60  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  when  seasoned,  and  65  to 
70  lbs.  unseasoned,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
•960.— FoiflfJ,  260;  Drury;  Boxb,  ii.  b^\',  Ainslie; 
Beddome,  Fl.  Sylv.  part  v.  p.  51. 

ACACIA  JACQUEMONTI.    Bentham. 


Babul, 
Babari, 

Kakohi,. 


.  Hind.,  Panj. 

Sdtlbj. 
Pahj. 


Grargusa, 
Kandiari, 
Rera, 
Kikkari,. 


Panj, 


A  smaU  shrub  of  the  Panjab  and  Trans-Indus, 
with  immense  white  spines ;  it  grows*  in  clamps, 
and  from  6  or  7  up  to  10  feet  hi^.  It  is  common 
on  sandy  knolls  and  ridges  in  many  parts  of  the 
arid  tract  from  Dehli,  westward  bv  Harriana, 
Sirsa,  Montgomerie,  etc.,  to  Trans-Indus,  to  about 
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ACACIA  LATRONUM. 


ACACIA  SPECIOSA. 


2000  feet.    The  bark  of  the  root  u  used  in  the       ACACIA  RAMEANTA.     Gi&ffon.— Under  thitt 


distillation  of  native  spirits. — J.  L.  Stewart,  M.D. 

ACACIA  LATRONUM.  D.  C.  Buffalo-thorn. 
MimoMk  latronum,  Koen,  \     IIC  ooringera,  Linn, 

Common  in  the  barren  tracts  of  the  Pekhan, 
and  found  on  the  Madras  side  of  India. — Vcigt. 

ACACIA  LEUCOPHL^A.     WUlde. 


MimoBa  alba,  Boxb, 
OarguBa,      .  SALT  Range. 
Katu  andara,      .    Singh. 
Yel  velam,  Yellai  tiunma, 
Tam. 
Telia  tamma,     *   ,    Tel. 


Acacia  alba,  Willde. 
Eeni,  ....  Beas. 
Saf ed  Kikar, .  .  HiND. 
Kaiin,  ....  Jhblum. 
Hewar, ....  Mahr. 
Banni,  Rannj,  .  Fanj. 
Nimbar.  Jand,    •  „ 

Its  specific  name,  and  its  Hindi,  Tamil,  and  Te- 
Ingu  synonyms,  are  given  from  the  whitish  or  pale 
yc^ow  colour  of  its  Wk,  which,  in  S.  India,  is  one 
of  the  ingredients  used  in  distilling  arrack  from 
ja^^ari.  ft  extends  from  about  Lahore  along  the 
and  tract  to  Dehli,  and  to  Ceylon.  In  Coimbatore 
the  tree  attains  a  medium  siiBe,  with  a  round  head, 
but  in  the  Dekhan  it  is  never  of  a  size  fit  for  any- 
thing beyond  posts  to  small  houses.  The  wood 
it  furnishes,  however,  is  strong,  good,  and  dark- 
coloured,  though  generally  snu£.  It  is  easily 
distinguished  by  its  panided  globular  inflor- 
escence and  stipulary  thorns.  A  touffh  and  strong 
fibre,  in  use  for  large  fishing  nets  and  coarse  kinds 
of  cordage,  is  preoared  from  the  bark  by  macera- 
tion. Major  Bedoome  says  the  timber  is  hard  and 
strong,  much  like  Babul,  but  closer  grained  and  of 
a  deeper  colour ;  it  is  used  for  the  same  purposes. 
A  cuoic  foot  unseasoned  weijg;hs  62  lbs.,  and  55 
lbs.  when  seasoned;  its  specific  gravity  is  -880. 
It  makes  excellent  fnel'for  locomotive  purposes, 
Mr.  Jacob  says  its  wood  decays  more  rapidly,  and 
is  more  speedily  attacked  by  tiie  Goon  insect^  than 
any  timber  of  which  he  had  knowledge.  He  says 
it  occasionally  reaches  tolerable  dimensions;  but 
even  were  it  possible  to  preserve  it,  it  would  not 
be  wortii  domg  so,  from  its  brittleness  and  the 
coareeness  of  its  grain.— Dr^.  Cieghom  and  Wight 
in  M,  E,  J.  R ;  Dr,  Gibson  in  Bomb,  Geo.  Soc. 
Journal;  Voigt;  Roxb, ;  Beddome,FL  Sylv.  p.  48 ; 
Dr,  J,  L.  Stewart. 

ACACIA  MICROPHYLLA.    Roxb. 
Mimosa  microphylla,  ^oacb. 

TetuUa  of  Silhet  A  tree  growing  in  Silhet  to 
about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  the  people  use 
its  bark  in  distilliag  an  intoxicating  liquor. — 
Boxb.  ii.  549. 

ACACIA  MODESTA.     WaUich, 
Phala»  Phttllah,  .    HiND.  |  Paloaa,  Pulan,    .  Pusht. 

A  tree  of  alow  growth,  a  native  of  the  Panjab. 
Cis  and  Trans  Indus,  and  in  the  Doabs.  The  wood 
of  an  old  tree  is  very  dark  brown,  or  nearly  black, 
hard,  strong,  and  heavy.  Green  it  weiehs  69^ 
lbs.,  and  dry  53^^  a  cubic  foot.  It  is  very  durable, 
and  is  a  favourite  for  cart-wheels,  sugar-mills, 
pbugh  stocks  and  shares  (?  Bellew),  Persian 
whe^s,  the  mallets  for  cleaning  cotton,  etc.  The 
tree  yields  sparingly  a  gum  (Bhimbri  gond) 
sinular  to  gum  arabic,  which  Bellew  states  the 
people  of  the  Peshawar  valley  consider  to  be 
reBtorative.-T^%  L.  Stewart,  M.V. 

ACACIA  NEMU.    Smith. 

Mimota  arborea,  Zoureiro, 
"Ho-hwan,    •    .    .    Chin.  |  Te-hoh, .    .    •    •    Chin. 

This  plant  grows  in  China  and  Cochin-China, 
and  is  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  At  King- 
po,  bark  used  for  tanning  sails.— 5mt/A,  Mat. 
Medica. 


name  Drs.  Gibson  and  Riddell  describe  an  orna- 
mental species  of  Acacia,  or  a  variety  of  A. 
Arabica,  common  in  the  Dekhan,  though  leas 
abundant  than  A.  Arabica,  from  which  it  is 
distinguishable  by  its  straight,  tall,  erect  stem 
and  general  cypress-like  appearante,  or  reaeni* 
bling  a  gigantic  broom,  and  by  the  colour  of  ita 
legumes.  Its  wood  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  tlie 
A.  Arabica,  beiug  hard,  and  used  for  cart-wheels^ 
ploughs,  etc.;  but  the  natives  attach  some  super- 
stitious  notions  to  the  use  of  the  tree. — thrs^ 
Gibson  and  Biddell. 

ACACIA  ROBUSTA,  introduced  from  the  Cape« 
is  growing  freely  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills.  At  the 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  Mr.  M'lvor  exhibited 
specimens  of  bast  from  this  tree,  strong,  very 
tough  and  durable,  also  pliable  when  wetted, 
and  constantly  made  use  ol  for  all  the  purposes 
to  which  Russian  bast  is  put  in  gardens  in  Eorope. 
This  bast  can  be  procured  cheaply  and  in  lai^ 
quantities,  as  the  trees  when  cut  down  throw  up 
numerous  young  shoots,  to  the  height  of  from  siz 
to  twelve  feet,  in  one  year.  The  bark  of  the  tree 
is  also  a  powerful  tanning  material. — Mr.  M^Ivor, 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1857. 

ACACIA  RUGATA.    Buck.    Soap  Acacia. 
Aoada  oondnna,  D.  O.  Mitnn«a  mgata,  Lam, 

Mimowa  ooncinna,  BooBb., 

Willde. 
Koohai,  .    • 
Ken-bwon,  . 
Fei  tmu-Uah, 
Ghi-kaya,    . 

This  plant  has  a  long  flat  pod  or  legume,  con- 
taining separate,  small,  oval,  dark-coloured  s^ds* 
It  ffrows  in  the  reninsula  of  India,  Bengal,  Nepal^ 
Silnet,  Assam,  Moulmein  on  the  Ataran,  and  in  the 
Archipelago.  The  legumes  are  used  for  washing 
tiie  hair,  and  by  Hindus  for  marking  the  forehead. 
The  leaves  are  acid,  and  used  in  cookery  instead  of 
tamarind,  and  with  turmeric  they  give  a  beautiful 
p;reen.  The  pods  or  legumes  are  ^ree  or  four 
inches  lonst  and  about  one  and  a  half  inch  broad, 
greasy,  yellowish,  or  reddish  brown.  They  abound 
in  an  acrid,  detergent,  fatty  principle.  In  China 
thev  are  roasted,  pounded,  and  kneaded  into  small 
balls,  and  used  to  wash  the  person  or  clothes. 
Three  br'fonr  of  the  black  seeds  are  in  one  pod. 
They  are  roasted  and  eaten,  and  are  used  by  arti- 
ficisd  flower  makers  to  wax  their  thread.  Pods 
and  bark  are  exported  from  Canara,  the  former 
as  a  washing  material,  the  latter  for  dyeing  and 
tanning  fishing-nets. — Smith,  Chin.  Mat.  Med,; 
Elliot,  F.  A.;  Drury,  U,  R;  Voigt;  Roxb.h^b\ 
Drs.  Gibson,  Mason. 


^aa>„ 

„       taponaria,  Rastb. 

„       abBtergena,  Spr. 

Bbmo. 

Chinik,  .    .    .    Malkal. 

BUBM. 

Chin. 

Go<^,    ....      Tag. 
Shikai,    ....      Tam. 

Mahb. 

Sikaya,  ....       Tkl. 

ACACIA  SPECIOSA, 

Aoaoia  airiisa,  •    •     Bueh. 

Mimosa  flexuoaa,  •  Bottl. 
„  sirisaa,  •  Boxb, 
„      spedosa,  •     Jaoq. 

Sirin,  Shorungm,     Bbas. 

Shriiha,  ,   ..  Bsvo.,  Ubia. 

Seet,  TMokrtha, .    BCBM. 

Laoin,  laarian,     Chenab. 

SiriM,     .    .    .    •    Hind. 


WUUe;  W.andA. 

Alhizsia  lebbek,  •    Benth. 
..    mollisy  var. 
Jolibrinia,  •    •        „ 

Bona,  •  •  .  .  Hind. 
Sarin,.  .  .  JuBBULPUB. 
Xali-sirin,  .  .  .  Ravl 
Katn  vage,  Vel  vanga2,TAM. 
Dirasana,  Sinduva,     Tel. 


This  large  tree  grows  wild  in  the  Himalayas  up 
to  5000  feet,  and  it  is  cultivated  in  theplains  ol  the 
Pan  jab.  It  occurs  throughout  the  J^.W.  Pxovinoes ; 
it  is  plentiful  in  P^,  particularlv  in  the  Toune- 
hoo  district  and  is  found  on  the  IrawadL  In 
Ganjam  ana  Gumsur  it  is  very  plentiful,  attains 
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ACACIA  STIPULATA 


ACANTHACE-aS. 


„      itipnlMW,  BoaA. 
Oi,  Old,  Dnreui,      BxAB. 
Aandki,.    .    .    •    Bkho. 

8cel» Buuf. 

SonLBsim,  Kmit,  Ckenab. 

This  vnanned 


an  eztnme  bdghi  of  SO  feet,  and  cirenmf erenoe 
4^  feet,  the  heti^ht  from  the  ground  to  the  inter- 
netioD  of  the  first  branoh  being  22  feet ;  and  it 
■  Qsed  for  sugar  cmshers,  pestles,  mortars,  and 
ploi^fashares.  It  is  oommon  in  the  forests  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  grows  in  TraTsnoore,  on  the 
Cotomandel  coast,  and  is  a  oommon  tree  in  Coim- 
hatare,  where  it  is  frequently  seen  growing  by 
te  road-sidai  on  aoooont  of  the  shade  that  its 
large  head  affords.  The  timber  is  large,  and 
IB  old  trees  dark-coloured,  very  hard,  and  dose 
ewngfa  grained  for  fnmittue ;  and  large  manes  of 
very  pare  gum  are  often  ifoond  on  il  It  is 
mnininn  in  the  hills  and  gardens  of  Murree  and 
Hattra.  The  heart-wood  makes  good  charcoal ; 
the  leanres  and  twigs  are  gathered  as  fodder  for 
csmela  and  other  animals.  The  bark  is  stated  to 
be  applied  to  hnrts  of  the  eye  (Madden) ;  and  the 
seed  IS  oflMnal,  forming  part  of  an  anjan  for 
ophthafanie  disease.  The  specific  name  of  Juli- 
ts'—is^  used  by  Bentham  for  the  variety  A.  mollis, 
IB  a  eammtion  of  Gol-abreelmm. — CapL  Mac- 
domaid;  Drt.  Mastm,  Stewart^  M^CkUand, 
Cle^urn,  Wight,  Gibson;  Vmgt;  Roxh.  ii.  644; 
Qtl  Col  1862. 
ACACIA  8TIPULATA    D.  C. 

Ae.  KangmsadM,  Jameson, 

Bftn-drenkh,    •    Chbkas. 

YslaitiSiria,    .    .    Hnfi). 

lAtren,  .    .    .     Jhelom. 

Ola, Bayi. 

has  flowers  of  a  pink 
colour.  It  is  (me  of  the  largest  trees  of  the  genus, 
snd  is  foand  in  Dehra  Boon,  in  the  mountains 
north  of  Bensal,  in  Trayancore,  Courtallum,  in 
most  parts  of  the  Paitnsula,  in  Anam,  in  the 
fotesCB  from  Rangoon  to  Tounghoo,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ataran  riTer.  Dr.  Stewart  says 
that  on  the  Tarioos  rirers  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya, 
it  grofWB  at  from  3000  occasionally  to  6000  feet. 
It  is  handenme  in  i^pearanoe,  resembling  some- 
what Poinciana  regis,  and  is  seen  in  great  abun- 
dsBoe  and  luxuriance  in  portions  of  the  Eangra 
valley,  where  its  girth  reaches  7,  and  occasionally 
9  fei^  In  Kumaon,  logs  are  obtained  20  to  30 
feet  long,  and  4  to  6  feet  in  girth.  Its  wood  is 
coarse-grained  and  tough,  but  not  eanly  worked. 
-^Stewarts  Panjab  Plants;  Mr.  Thompson's  Report, 

ACACIA  SUNDRA    D.  C. 
AsMis  •bnsdvs,  WiOds,     \  HhnoM  muuhm,  BooA. 
Ullkhflr,  Hixd.,Mabb.    NsUaehaadia,    ,      Tel. 
KflfUcaOy,     •    •     Tam.  |  Bondrs,  ...»        „ 

This  tree  grows  throughout  the  Peninsula  and 
the  Sunderbniia,  but  Tariea  in  sise  in  different 
loealttieB.  It  is  commmi  in  the  jungles  of  Bombay, 
Acte  ahrajrs  scrubby,  small,  and  crooked;  and 
though  rather  plentiful  in  the  forests  under  the 
ghsts.  Dr.  Gibson  had  not  seen  it  of  a  siae  capable 
of  affordmg  planks.  Mr.  Rohde  mentions  that  he 
had  obtained,  at  Guntoor,  pbmks  1  foot  bioad ; 
that  posts  5  feet  long  were  nrocuraUe  at  twelve 
tnpesB  par  hundred,  well  snited  for  fencing  and 
lor  rice  pertlea.  The  nativea  regard  it  as  the  most 
darable  wood  for  {nsts  in  house-building,  though, 
fran  its  noD-elastie  nature,  it  is  unfavourable  to 
the  holding  d  nails  driven  mto  it.  The  wood  is 
of  a  dark  oolnur,  eloae-grained,  very  hard,  heavy, 
sad  very  strong,  a  one-inch  bar  sustsining  a 
w«ghtaf6001ba  8p.  or.  1*296.  It  is  also  used 
lor  plooj^  mortars,  and  pestles,  and  for  railway 


sleepers.  A  resin  similar  to  that  which  exudes 
from  the  A.  catechu  is  procured  from  this  tree. 
The  two  trees  are  nearly  alike,  the  uncertainty  of 
tiie  i>rickles  absent  or  present  being  a  distin* 
gmshing  characteristic  of  this  one. — Mr.  Rohde  g 
Dr.  Wight;  Voigt;  Cleghom's  Report;  Useful 
Plants;  Beddome,  Fl.  Sylv.  p.  50. 

ACACIA  TOMENTOSA.     WiUde. 
Mimosa  tomentoaa,  Boxb,  |  Ifimosa  klemii,    •     Poir. 
Sftlaeiii  babola,     •    Bkno.    Jungle  nail  tree,  .      Eiia. 
Elephant  thorn,  «      Bno.  |  Ani  mulla, .    .    .     Tam. 

Grows  on  the  Madras  side  of  India,  common 
near  Sholapore,  in  the  Kandeth  jungles  and  tha 
Bombay  Dekhan,  and  is  found  in  Bengal. —  Voigt. 

ACACIA  VERA.    Bauh,    Gum  arable  tree. 

Aoada  nilotioa.  |  Mlmoia  mlotioa,  Linn. 

The  Acacia  vera  is  a  tree  of  the  African  desert, 
and,  according  to  Wellsted,  of  Arabia,  its  leaves 
yield  the  camel  the  sole  forage  it  can  meet  in 
thoee  arid  regions.  Two  products  are  obtained 
from  it,  one  natural,  the  other  artificial,  namely, 
gum  arable  and  the  dried  acacia  juice  (Akakia  of 
Diosoorides),  a  solid,  dark-colourod,  shining  sub- 
stance, soluble  in  water,  which  it  oolonra  red. 
It  is  obtained  by  pounding  the  unripe  fruit,  and 
the  juice  is  thickened  before  the  sua,  and  then 
placed  in  bladders,  in  which  it  gradually  dries, 
weighing  about  5  or  6  ounces  each.  It  is  sold  in 
the  basMurs  of  Bengal  in  thin,  very  black  <»kes 
about  the  size  of  a  rupee.  It  was  much  lauded 
by  Hif^Mcrates  and  Diosoorides.  WeUsted  found 
the  Sumr  trees  of  great  size,  and  the  gum  exuding 
in  considerable  quantities;  but  very  little  of  it 
was  collected  by  the  Bedouins,  who  complained 
that  the  price  it  brings  in  Maskat  (tid  not  repay 
them  for  their  trouble. — WeUsted^  i.  pp.  78  and 
106;  Baker's  Albert  Nyanza;  O' Shaughnessy ; 
Mendis. 

ACALEPH^,  or  sea  nettles,  include  a  ereat 
number  of  radiate  animals  of  which  the  Meansed 
are  the  type.    They  are  common  in  all  the  seas. 

ACALYPHA  BETULINA.  Retz,  Spreng. 
Aoalypha  ipioiflorus,  Lamb.  \  A.  fmticosa,  F&rsk. 
Ohiinni  maram,    .       Tax.  j  Ohinni,  TUnni,  .      Tkl. 

Wood  to  be  obtained  about  18  inches  in 
diameter,  hard  and  heavy,  not  of  much  value  to 
carpenters.  Leaves  attenuant  and  alterative,  and 
an  agreeable  stomachic  in  dyspepsia  and  other 
ailments. —  Wight;  Hog. 

ACALYPHA  INDICA.    Linn. 


Beko. 


Harita  maajari, 
Kuppanti  onetta, 
Pappa&ti,  Mirutkwida, 
Mompindi      •    • 


Tel. 


Makto-Jooil, 

Shwet  bnsuid 

Morkaatee,. 

Kooppie,     .  ]>UK.,HiND. 

Kupameni,  Malbal.,  Tam. 

A  small  annual,  common  everywhere  in  the 
Peninsula  and  Bengal,  and  easily  distinguished  by 
the  singular  cup-shaped  involucr^  which  eurroumu 
the  flowers.  In  decoction  it  is  jcathartic;  the 
leaves,  with  garlic,  are  anthehnintic.  Mixed  with 
common  salt,  the  leaves  are  applied  externally  in 
psora,  and  the  juice  rubbed  up  with  oil  exter- 
nally in  rheumatism.  Wight  also  figurea  A  mappa. 
-^Hog;  Useful  PlanU;  Honigb.;  CSh.:  Voigt. 

ACANTIlACSJ;.  R.Br.  The  Justida  tribe ; 
its  type  is  the  senus  Acanthus.  The  species  are 
herbaceous  or  shrubby.  Many  are  mere  weeds; 
others  bear  handsome  flowers  with  gaudy  colours, 
but  seldom  with  any  odour.  A  very  small  number 
have  been  occasionally  employed  medicinally  as 
emollieats  or  diuretics.     In  Ceylon,  ^oelloo'  is 
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ACANTHOPTERYGII. 


ACER  CULTRATUM. 


applied  to  the  species  of  this  natural  family  gene- 
rally. The  Bnrmans  say  the  roots  of  the  blue 
flowering  A.  ilicifolins,  Z.,  are  a  cure  for  snake- 
bites.-~7Atr.  PL  ZeyL  p.  228 ;  Mason. 

AGANTHOPTERYGII,  fishes  having  bony 
skeletons  with  prickly  spinous  processes  in  the 
dorsal  fins.    See  Fishes. 

AGARUS  FARINiB,  the  meal  mite ;  it  is  never 
present. in  flour  unless  when  damaged,  and  in  a 
state  unfit  for  consumption.  The  domestic  mite, 
A.  domesticus,  which  does  so  much  injury  to 
stuffed  insects  and  birds,  can  be  somewhat  guarded 
against  with  camphor  and  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  The  sugar  mite,  A.  saocharinum,  so 
common  in  cane  sugar,  is  unknown  in  the  palm 
su^rs  of  India.  A.  Telarius,  the  scarlet  mite,  or 
red  spider,  envelopes  the  leaves  of  a  plant  in 
a  delicate,  closely-woven  web,  which  so  checks 
the  respiration  that  the  phint  becomes  dry  and 
withered.    See  Insects. 

AGASANAVI.  Sansk.  In  Hinduism,  an 
ethereal  voice  heard  from  the  sky ;  an  emanation 
of  Brahm.  When  the  sound  proceeds  from  a 
meteor  or  a  flame,  it  is  called  Agnipuri,  or 
formed  of  fiire.  An  Avatara  is  a  descent  of  the 
deity  in  the  shape  of  a  mortal ;  and  an  Avantara, 
a  word  rarely  u»sd,  is  a  similar  incarnation  of  an 
inferior  kind,  intended  to  answer  some  purpose  of 
leas  moment.  Acasanavi,  therefore,  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  a  deity,  in  which  he  is  heard  but  not  seen. 
Akasa  is  a  name  for  the  sky  or  firmament.    See 

Akftiui- 

AGATSJA  VALLI.    Tam.    Gassyta  filiformis. 

AGAWERYA.  Sino.  Ophioxylonserpentinum. 

AGOIPlTRINiE,  a  sub-family  of  the  famUy 
Falconidsd,  comprising  the  spksrrow-hawks,  gos- 
hawks.   The  more  promment  in  S.K  Asia  are — 

Astur  palumbarius,  Z.,  goshawk. 
„     triyirgatus,  TVn?.,  crested  da 

Micronesius  badius,  Gm.,  the  shikra. 

Acdpiter  nisus,  X.,  sparrow-hawk. 
„  virgatus,  TVnt.,  the  Besba  do. 
A.  nisus,  the  sparrow-hawk  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  N.  Africa,  is  common  in  the  hilly  parts  of 
India ;  rare  in  the  plains,  where  abundantljr  re- 
placed by  Micronesius  badius.  Migrates  partially 
in  northern  regions.  There  is  a  nearly  affined 
race  in  the  UfS&y  countries,  A.  nisoides,  distin- 
guished by  having  a  white  throat  with  three 
distinct  dark  stripes,  and  no  rufous  on  the  under 
pajts  of  the  adult  male.  In  other  respects  quite 
'similar 'to  A.  nisus,  and  by  no  means  to  be 
confounded  with  A.  virgatus,  which  likewise  has 
the  throat,  stripes.  Accipiter  trinotatos  has  ele- 
gant rows  of  large  round  white  spots  on  the  tail. 

AGGOUNTANT. 
EAnun-go,    Ababo-Hind.  |  Graraa-karana, .     Sansk. 
Patwari,  ....  Hind.    Kayattha.     .    .    .     „ 
Kulkarni,     .    .    •    Mab.  |  Kanakapilli, .     .    .    Tah. 

In  the  viUage  system  of  India,  this  is  one  of  the 
municipality. 

AGER,  a  genus  of  the  Acerace»,  or  sycamore 
tribe  of  planto,  comprising  the  genera  Acer, 
Dobinsea,  and  Negundo.  Dr.  Royle  mentions  that 
immediately  we  commence  ascending  the  Hima- 
laya, either  in  Nepal,  or  Sutnoor,  we  meet  with 
species  of  the  Acer.  A«  oblongum  descends  to  the 
lowest  level,  being  found  in  Nepal  and  further 
north  in  the  Dehra  Doon,  between  2000  and  3000 
feet  of  elevation.  A.  cultiatum  is  found  at  6600 
feet  on  the  Mussooree  range,  and  at  dmilar  heights 


in  Sirmoor  and  Garhwal;  while  A.  caudatim 
(Wall.  PI.  As.  Rar.  t.  182)  and  A.  acuminatum  ? 
(Don)  Bterculiaceum  and  villosum,  are  only  seen 
with  pines  and  birches  on  the  loftiest  mountains^ 
which  are  for  many  months  covered  with  suowr^ 
A.  sterculiaceum  (WalL  PI.  As.  Rar.  t.  105)  is 
closely  allied  to  A.  viUosum,  which  differs  bu% 
little  from  a  pseudo-platanus,  or  sycamore;  and 
as  this  affords  timber  which,  from  being  light  and 
tough,  is  much  used  by  turners,  and  for  making^ 
saddle-trees,  so   it  is  probable   that   both  tlio 
Himalayan   species  would  answer  equally  well 
for  the  same  purposes.    The  wood  of  A.  cultratum 
is  white,  light,  and  fine-grained,  and  might  bo 
turned  to  the  same  uses  as  that  of  the  maple, 
which  is  esteemed  by  turners,  and  also  occasionally 
for  making  gun-stocks.     A.   caudatum   is  also 
found  in  Kunawar,  and  A.  sterculiaceum  extends 
to  Kashmir.    A.  Dobinsea,  discovered  in  Nepal 
by  Dr.  Hamilton,  is  only  a  shrub  of  six  feet  in 
height.     A*  fiaxinifolium  is  a  native  of  Nortb 
America,  from  which  sugar  is  said  to  be  made. 
Many  species  grow  in  Japan  and  the  Himalayas. 

dBrimn,  Wall,,  Deoban,  N.W.  P.,  and  Haaara. 

Gampbellii,  Hook,  /.  et  T,,  Darjiling  hills. 

villosum,  H^a2^.,  Simla. 

pictum,  Thunbf,  Hasara. 

palmatum.  Thumb,,  a  beantifal  maple. 

niveam,  Blume^  India  and  the  Aroiiipelago,  rising  to 
UK)  feet  in  height. 

— Von  MueUer;  Hodgson's  Nagasaki;  Royle^s  liL 
Him,  Bot. 

ACER  CAUDATUM,  the  Mandal  maple  tree 
of  Kulu,  Eangra,  Deoban,  and  Simht  Wood  not 
esteemed. — Dr.  Cleghom. 

ACER  CRETICUM.    Linn. 
Kitla.  Eakrai.    .  Chenab.     Kukandra,    .    .  Jheluw. 
Kanria,  Mandar,        „  Berau,  Til-pattar,     Kaito. 

Til  khan ;  trikhana,  Ti-an,   ....    Sutlbj. 

Trikadna,  .    .  Jhelum. 

A  small  tree,  not  uncommon  at  places  near  most 
of  the  great  rivers  of  the  Panjab,  from  the  Ravi 
westward  from  8500  up  to  6000  feet.  Of  no 
special  use. — Dr.  Stewart. 

ACER  CULTRATUM.     WaU. 
Kaura,  ....      Bkas. 
HanzaX  Kanaal,  Ohknab. 
Kahra,  Kangru,  .       ,, 
Trekam,  Trekhan,     Jhbl. 
TUDattar,  Kilpattar,    ,, 

Ti-an,    .    .    .  KanawaB. 


Kavora. 

M.UBRBS. 


Livi. 


Kanur,  .    . 
Trikttdnah, 
Trikannah,     . 
Manor,  Mandar, 
Chirindi,  Jarimo, 
lAnr,  Kanjar,        SuTUSJ. 
Kalindra,  .    •  „ 

A.  cultratum  and  A.  sterculiaceum  much  re- 
semble jeach  other,  often  grow  together,  and  are 
frequently  confused.  They  are  found  on  all  the 
rivers  up  to  near  the  Indus,  at  from  4000  to  10,000 
feet  They  are  handsome  trees,  and  attain  a  con- 
siderable size.  A.  sterculiaceum  attains  to  12  feet 
ffirth,  but  the  timber  is  not  particularly  valued. 
In  Eangra  it  is  used  for  ploughs,  bedsteads,  and 
jdm^dn  poles.  From  Bissahir,  eto.,  there  is  a 
conaderable  export  to  Tibet  of  drinking  cups 
made  of  the  knots  of  these  mapl&-wood  treea 
They  are  much  used  there,  and  often  set  in  silver. 
Gerard  states  that  they  are  made  of  juniper,  and 
Moorcroft  says  horse-chestnut  (see  Pavia);  but 
J.  D.  Cuningham  mentions  the  knots  or  ez^ 
crescenoes  of  these  two  maples  as  giving  the  beat 
kinds.  A.  cultratum  is  prized  for  shade.  The 
juice  of  the  leaves  is,  in  Kanawar,  said  to  be  so 
acrid  as  to  hurt  the  hands,  but  the  leaves  and 
twigs  are  in  places  much  lopped  for  fodder. — 
Dr,  J.  L.  Stewart. 
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ACER  L^VIGATUM. 


ACHEEX. 


Acidum  Aoeticum,  Lat. 
Ghuka,  ....  Malay. 
Kadi,  ....  Tam. 
Pul'su,   ....      Tel. 


ACER  L^VIGATUM,  Wall,  the  Karadlu,  or 
Karandla  of  Kotgnrh,  is  found  in  the  Satlej  valley, 
between  Rampnr  and  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation 
of  9000  feet,  ako  higher  up  in  the  Nepal  moun- 
tains, and  at  Darjiling.  The  knots  are  hollowed 
oat,  and  used  as  dmiking  cups.  —  Voigt ;  Cleg. 
Panj.  Rep.  p.  64. 

ACER  OBLONGUM,  an  evergreen  tree,  of 
lapid  growth,  native  of  Nepal  and  Eumaon,  on 
the  soothem  hill  ranges,  such  as  the  Gagar,  and 
is  very  abundant  at  Naini  TaL —  Voigiy  p.  92. 

ACER  STERCULIACEUM.     Wall 
KAa-tthin,   .    .    .     Bhot.  |  Til  patUr,  •    •  Kashmib. 
Tila  p&ttar,     .    .     Hiim.    Til  patra,   .    .         j, 
La'-nr,    .     .    .  Kanawab.  |  Kamiah,     .    .         Khas. 

A  large  tree  of  Nepal  and  the  ^.\7*  Himalaya, 
witii  a  trunk  often  three  feet  in  diameter.  The 
Hindi  names  allude  to  its  incised  three-pointed 
leaves.  From  the  knotty  parts  of  this  tree  are 
made  the  coaxser  sorts  of  wooden  cups  used  in 
Hmi-des.  and  the  Cis- Alpine  Himalaya,  inhabited 
by  Bhotia,  and  termed  Lahauti  Doha,  and  a 
belter  kind,  termed  Talna  Doha,  is  made  from 
the  Acer  oblonffum.  A.  Hookeri,  isolobum,  penta- 
pomiciim,  Siuimense,  and  stachyophylum,  are 
other  raecies.— -jDr.  J.  £.  Stewutt. 

ACESINES  or  Akestnes,  the  Greek  name  of  the 
Chenab,  a  river  of  the  Pan  jab;  supposed  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  Abu  Sin,  a  name  of  the  Indus, 
the  Sanskrit  name  being  Chandra-Bhaga. 

ACETIC  ACID.  Acetous  acid,  Vinegar. 
Khan,  ....  Abab. 
Poaa-jfa,  .  .  .  Bdbm. 
Nnng-taD,  .  .  .  Chin. 
Sirica,  aUo  Khali,  HiND. 
AmAo,    ....  It. 

Hie  ordinary  vinegar  of  the  Indian  bazaars 

■  ptepared  from  the  Dolichos  uniflorus.  Dr. 
O'Shaaghneaqr  discovered  that  much  pyroligne- 
oos  add  passes  over  along  with  other  gases,  in 
preparing  the  chaiooal  for  the  Eshapore  powder 
woncs,  and  be  recommended  for  India  the  practice 
followed  in  Germany,  where  a  strong  acetic  acid 

■  obtained  by  causing  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
q>irit,  foor  of  water,  and  about  one-thousandth 
part  oi  honey  or  yeast,  to  filter  into  a  cask 
containing  wood  shavings,  and  provided  with  holes 
to  Becore  a  free  circulation  of  air.  A  very  large 
lorface  being  thus  exposed,  the  alcohol  xb  rapidly 
oonvoted  into  acetic  acid.  In  India,  teak  shav- 
ings wdl  boOed  in  water  and  subsequently  steeped 
IB  good  vinegar,  should  be  employed. — Beng. 
Fkar.n.23S.  .    . 

ACH.     Hind.    Morinda  citrifolia,  M.  tinctoria. 

ACH^MENIDiB.  During  the  tune  of  this 
dynas^,  the  language  in  use  was  the  Bactro- 
Medo-Penian^  We  uiow  from  their  inscriptions 
levenl  of  the  old  Bactrian  formations,  which  be- 
aune  historical  and  geographical  dteignationa  at  a 
kter  period.— J3«iuen'<  Egypt,  pp.  '462-467. 

ACJHALABHRATA,  one  of  the  Ganadhara, 
or  marten  of  the  Jain  schools. 

ACHA  M ARAM,  also  Attimaram.  Tam.  Any 
dxmy  tree ;  Dio^yyros  ebenaster;  Hardwickia 
fcfTflfft^  Baohinia  racemosa. 

ACHANDRARGAM.  Tau.  A  perpetual  ten- 
vre  of  village  land,  as  long  as  the  moon  and  sun 
oidaie. 

ACHAR,  a  native  race  in  Nepal,'  from  whom 
the  Mevar  select  their  priests. 

ACHAR.    Malay.    Antiaris,  »p. 
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ACHARA.  Saksk.  The  observances  of  the 
Hindu  religion ;  the  personal  and  social  customs 
of  the  Hindus ;  also  a  name  applied  to  Siva  or 
Vishnu,  and  also  Brahma  as  the  Supreme  Being. 
It  means  free  from  further  transmigration. 

ACHARNI.    Hind.    A  bier. 

ACHARYA  or  Achari  Sansk.  A  reli- 
gious teacher,  a  brahman  who  instructs  in  the 
Vedas  the  religious  students  of  the  Brahman, 
Kshatriya,  and  Vaisya  castes.  In  modem  use,  it 
is  applied  to  any  religious  instructor,  or  to  any 
brahman  and  religious  mendicant  professing  to 
be  qualified  to  give  religious  instruction.  In  the 
sooth  of  India,  it  denotes  the  head  of  a  religious 
society,  the  Mahant  of  Hindustan,  or  the  Panda 
or  head  priest  of  a  temple.  Among  the  Mahrattas 
it  was  given  to  brahmans  employed  by  respect- 
able families  as  cooks.  It  is  assumed  by  the 
Madhava;  Brahmans,  and  by  the  five  castes  of 
artisans  —  blacksmith,  goldsmith,  coppersmith, 
stone-cutter  and  carpenter — ^in  the  Tamil  and 
Telugu  provinces.  At  present,  the  brahman 
who  reads  a  portion  of  the  Vedas  at  the  time  of 
investiture  with  the  poita,  is  called  by  this  title, 
as  well  as  the  person  who  reads  the  formularies 
at  a  sacrifice.— PFiirrf'*  Hindoos;  Wilson,  See 
Gayatri;  Hindu;  India. 

AOHAVERAM  or  Atchaveram,  a  village  with 
a  celebrated  pagoda  five  miles  S.W.  of  Devi- 
oottah.  It  was  taken  in  September  1749  by  the 
Tanjorearmy,fromtheBritiBh under  Captain  Cope. 

ACH-CHATA.    See  Akshata. 

ACflCHHAN.    Maleal.    A  father ;  a  respect- 
ful appellation  of  the  men  of  the  Nair  royal  family 
ve  no  office  or  official  rank  in  the  State. 


who  ] 

ACHCHU.  Earn.  Achcha,  Maleal.,  Tam. 
A  mould ;  a  printing  press. 

ACHCHU-KAVALI.  Tel.  Fees  in  kind  to 
poUgars  for  protectmg  lands. 

ACHE.  Count  d'Ach^,  a  French  admiral  sent 
from  France  to  support  Lally  as  a  naval  colleague, 
but  he  was  undecided  and  unfortunate,  was  de- 
feated off  Tranquebar,  and  again  by  Pocock,  and 
he  ultimately  sailed  for  France,  where  he  became 
an  accuser  of  Lallv. — Malleson, 

ACHEEN,  Athi  of  the  Malays,  is  the  capital  of 
a  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  situated  at  the 
north-west  extreme  of  Sumatra,  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Every  vessel 
entering  the  straits  was  formerly  obliged  to  call 
at  Acheen  to  obtain  a  pass,  but  Europeans  set 
at  defiance  the  assumed  authority  of  its  kings. 
These  still,  however  (1879),  continue  independent 
of  the  Dutch.  Pop.  828,000.  This  monarchy 
arose  from  the  usurpation  of  sultan  SsJah-ud- 
Din  in  a.d.  1521,  previous  to  which  time  Acheen 
had  been  a  province  of  Pedir,  and  governed  by 
a  viceroy  from  that  kingdom.  The  Achinese 
differ  much  in  their  persons  from  the  other 
Sumatrans,  being  in  general  rather  shorter,  and 
of  a  darker  complexion.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  a  mixture  of  Battas  and  Malays  with 
Chuliahs,  as  they  term  the  natives  of  the  west 
of  India.  They  are  an  active  and  industrious 
people,  and  show  much  mechanical  ingenuity. 
Their  Padri,  religious  men,  chiefly  Malays  of  the 
Menangkabao  states  of  the  interior,  for  many 
years  opposed  the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  in 
the  interior  of  Sumatra.  The  Achinese  adopted 
Mahomedanism,  a.d.  1206 ;  the  Malacca  Malays, 
A.D.  1276;  the  Javanese,  a.d.  1478.    They  are 


ACHENIYA  PATA. 


ACIDS. 


strict  MahomedaoB,  a^d  great  numbers  resort  in 
the  Arab  vessels  to  Mecca,  iivith  the  view  of 
becoming  Hajis  or  pilgrims.  The  Spanish  Pillar 
dollar  is  the  standard  coin.  The  natural  produc- 
tions of  Acheen  and  its  neighbourhood  include 
gold  dust,  Baroos  camphor,  which  is  highly  prized 
in  China;  sapan  wood,  beeswax,  dammer,  and 
rattans.  Cattle  are  abundant,  and  also  small 
horses  of  an  excellent  breed  (the  best,  indeed,  in 
the  Archipelago,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Bimah  in  Bumbawa),  which  are  exported  in  con- 
siderable numbers  to  the  settlements  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.  The  better  kind  have  fine  crests  and 
good  strong  shoulders,  in  which  latter  particular, 
as  well  as  in  height  of  wither,  they  differ  very 
much  from  the  horses  of  Java  and  the  islands  to 
the  eastward,  which  are  generally  deficient  in 
these  points.  The  Achin  and  Malay  languages  are 
written  in  the  Arabic  character.  See  Archipelago. 

ACHENIYA  PATA.    Beng.    Psederia  temata. 

ACHERONTIA  SATANAS,  the  deathVhead 
moth  of  Ceylon,  a  richly-coloured  nocturnal  moth, 
which  utters  a  sharp,  stridulous  cry  when  seized. 
— Tennent. 

ACHETA,  the  cricket  genus  of  insects.  A. 
campestris  and  A.  domestica,  the  Jhengur  of 
Hindustan,  attack  the  poppy  plants  from  Novem- 
ber to  January,  until  the  stem  begins  to  shoot. 
A  large  species  attacks  the  Casuarina  trees.  It 
lodges  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  at  nightfall 
ascends  the  tree,  and  cuts  off  the  young  top  shoots. 
The  crickets  are  very  destructive  to  garden  and 
field  crops.    See  Insects. 

ACH'HAR.  Hind.  Fruit  of  Buchanania  lati 
folia ;  also  pickles. 

ACH'HAR  TILAK.  Sansk.  The  ceremony  of 
putting  a  few  grains  of  rice  on  the  forehead  of  an 
image  when  addressed,  or  on  that  of  a  brahman 
when  invited  to  an  entertainment. 

ACH'HIK,  a  tribe  in  Bengal. 

ACHILL-fiA  MILLEFOUUM.  Z.  Milfoil;  the 
Bui  Madaran,  Momadra,  and  Capendiga,  of  the 
Panjab. 

ACHI  MARAM.    Tam.    Caloaanthes  Indica. 

ACHIMENES,  very  ornamental  plants  of 
various  colours,  flowering  in  the  rains,  of  easy 
culture.  The  scaly  tuberous  roots,  by  which  they 
are  propagated,  must  be  carefully  preserved  during 
the  dry  weather,  by  occasionally  moistening  the 
earth  in  which  they  are  kept;  and  after  the 
commencement  of  the  rains,  the  imbricated  buds, 
which  they  produce  under  ground,  may  be  divided 
and  planted^out. — BiddelL 

ACHOBA.  PusHT.  Land  irrigated  by  the 
natural  rain. 

ACHOODA.    Sansk.    Solanum  trilobatum. 

ACHOTIA  DUMKI,  of  Nepal.  Hystrix  longi- 
cauda. — Marsden. 

ACHRAS  ELENGIOIDES.    i>.  C 
Sapota  elengioides,  D,  C. 
Holay,    .    .    .     Neilgh.  |  Pala,       •    .    •    .     Tah. 

A  large  tree,  very  common  on  all  the  higher 
ranges  on  the  west  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and 
is  to  be  found  in  Ceylon.  The  fruit  is  like  a 
small  crab  apple,  and  is  made  into  pickles,  and 
used  in  curries.  The  wood  is  of  a  dull  red  colour, 
short  but  straight  in  the  grain,  and  very  dense. 
It  makes  good  beams  for  houses,  but  splits  too 
much  to  be  used  for  planks.  If  well  seasoned  it 
turns  well,  and  it  makes  excellent  carpenters* 
planes.— jBe(3?(2ome,  FL  Sylv.  p.  235. 


ACHRAS  SAPOTA.     WiUde.    Sapodilla, 
Koweet?     .    of  Bombay.    Ratami, .    .    .    .  Singh. 
Thwoot-ta-hat,     .    BuRM.    Simi  Elupei  maram,   Tam. 
Bully  tree,  Sapota,     Eno.    Sima  Ippa  chettu,       Tel. 

A  native  of  China,  cultivated  in  the  E.  and 
W.  Indies  and  S.  America ;  in  India  grown  as  a 
fruit  tree ;  wood  hard  and  close-grained.  The 
seeds  are  aperient  and  diuretic;  in  overdoses 
they  are  dangerous.  The  bark  is  said  to  be  a 
good  substitute  for  cinchona.  The  Tamil  name  of 
this  tree  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  Mimusope 
and  Bassia.— ^ajfre^ ;  RiddeU;  Roxb.;  VoigL 

ACHULIYAJA.    Beno.    Itea  macrophylla. 

ACHYRANTHES  ASPERA.    Linn.,  Roxb. 
A,  spicatuB,  Bumu 


Kadelari?  .  .  Halbal. 
Qaar-kural-eabo,  .  Sinor. 
Naiuruvi,  .  .  .  Tah. 
Utareni,  .  .  .  Tki,. 
Antisa,  ....  ,» 

Ai)amargamu,      .  „ 

Pratyuk  pushpi,  ,  „ 


A  Indies^  Both..  Meede. 
„    obtusifolia,  Lamb. 
Upanga,      .    •    .    Bbno. 
Hurhuna,   ...         „ 
Cheeoheera,  Ghirchira,  „ 
Apangy    ....    BuitM. 
Neagam,     ...  Egypt. 
Sutjira,  A^axeh,  .    Hind. 
Lal-ohirchiri,  .    .         „ 
Katli  Alati,    .     Maleal. 

A  herb  growing  all  over  India,  in  many  places 
as  a  troublesome  weed ;  its  seeds,  flowering  spiked 
leaves  and  ashes,  are  used  in  native  medicine, 
and  as  ffreens.  An  infusion  of  the  root  is  given 
as  a  mud  astringent  in  bowel  complaints.  The 
flowering  spike  made  into  pills  with  a  little  sugar  is 
a  popular  preventive  medicuse  in  Behar  for  persons 
bitten  by  rabid  dogs.  The  root  is  used  by  the 
natives  as  a  tooth-bmsh ;  the  whole  plant  when 
macerated  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  potash. 
— O'Sk.;  Roxb.;  Voigt;  Jaffrey;  Honigb.;  Useful 
Plants.    See  Vegetables. 

ACID  LIME.    Citrus  bergamia,  Risso. 

ACIDS,  the  tezab  of  the  Persians.  The  most 
important  are  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  hydrochloric, 
acetic,  carbonic,  tartaric,  citric,  oxalic,  and 
arsenious.  For  making  these,  natives  of  India 
have  peculiar  formulse ;  their  lemons  and  limes 
give  tnem  citric,  and  the  gram -plant,  Cicer  arie- 
tinum,  the  oxalic  acid. 

Acidum  arseniosum,  white  oxide  of  arsenic. 

Addum  benzoicum,  benzoic  acid,  though  named 
from  benzoin,  is  found  in  other  substances,  as 
storax,  and  the  balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu.  It 
is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  re-agents  on 
several  vegetable  substances. 

Acid,  Citric.  Ning-mung-sha,  Chin.,  in  India 
an  article  of  commerce. 

Acid,  Muriatic.     Hydrochloric  acid. 
Sen-kiang-Bha,     »    Chin.  |  Namak-ka  teeah,      Hind. 
Spirit  of  salt,  .    .      Eno.  |  Acidum  muriaticam,  Lat. 

In  India,  an  article  of  commerce. 

Acid,  Nitric    Aquafortis,  nitric  acid. 


Ayer  Menganohur- 

mas,    .... 
Pottlu-uppn-drava- 

kam,  ,    •      Tam.,  Tbl. 


T, 


Tha-lau-ta-^,  .  Bdbm. 
Yen-fiian-k'iang-fehni,  Ch. 
Acide  nitrique,  •  Fb. 
Salpeter  saure,  •  Geb. 
Shore  ka  tezab,    .    Hind. 

In  India,  an  article  of  commerce. 

Acid,  Nitro-Muriatic.    Aqua-regia. 
Eau  regale,      .    .         Fb.  I  Acidum  nitro-hydro- 
KonigB-wasser,    .      Geb.  I     ohlorioum,  •    .       Lat« 

In  India,  an  article  of  commerce. 

Acid,  Prussic.    Smith.    Hang-jin-chih,  Chik., 
in  India  an  article  of  commerce. 

Add,  Sulphuric.    Vitriol. 


Buoh^  . 
Ean>ia-lnan,      .    , 
Gandak-ka-tezab, 
Crandak>ka-atr, 


Abab. 

BUBH. 

Hind. 
Hind. 


Arq-i-gao-gard, . 

Grandhaka  drava- 

kam,      .    .    . 


Pebs. 
Tax. 
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ACID  LIME, 


ACORUS  CALAMUS. 


In  India,  an  article  of  commerce,  bat  largely 
maniifaeiared  in  theBeveral  mints. — Royk,  ArU  of 
India, 

ACONITUM.  Linn,  This  genus  of  the  Ba- 
nnncolaoes  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  Enrope 
and  Northern  Asia,  a  few  only  being  American. 
Throogfaout  the  temperate  part  of  the  Himalaya 
the  speciea  occur,  but  most  frequently  to  the  east- 
ward in  the  moist  parts  of  Nepal  and  Sikkim. 
Boots  of  A.  ferox,  laridum,  napellus,  and  palma- 
tnm,  are  extensiTely  used  as  the  Bikh  poison,  and 
thfoaghoat  the  Himalaya  are  indiscriminately  so 
odled,  nor  can  the  dried  roots  be  distingnisbed 
from  each  other.  Aconitina  or  Bikya  is  prepared 
from  Aooaitam  ferox.  It  is  a  formidable  poison ; 
ooe-tenth  of  a  grain  killed  a  goat  in  one  of  Dr. 
O^Shanghneasy's  experiments  in  twelve  minntes. 
The  animal  diied  in  convulsions.  It  is  used  in 
an  ointment,  one  grain  being  mixed  with  a  drachm 
of  lard,  and  is  an  invaluable  local  application  in 
many  forma  of  neuralgia,  especially  in  tic-dolour- 
eox.  It  almost  immediately  occasions  a  tingling 
lensatioD  in  the  part,  then  numbness,  and  relief  of 
the  pain.  Several  spedes  of  Aconite  occur  in  China. 
lVaa*wu-t'u  is  the  name  for  the  tubers.  Maximo 
Mia  met  with  nine  ih  the  Amur  region, — four 
near  Peking,  and  three  in  Mongolia.  Ts^au  means 
wikL  An  arrow  poiBon  cdled  Tuh-peh-ts*aa  is 
said  to  be  prepared  in  scnne  country  on  the  west 
of  China  from aspedes.  A.  palmatum  Don.,  is  a 
plant  of  the  Himalaya,  up  to  10,000  feet.— 
Hocker  and  TJumuon ;  Snuth. 

ACONITUM  FEROX.     Wall,  Cat. 
Aoonitam  yirotum,  Don, 
Wuclmak,  . 
Moora-bikh, 


Ba*Bnb  md^  Biih,  Bnro. 
Mxthatitia,      .    .       „ 

Vnh,  Bish,  Bikh,    Hum. 
Hzthft  Zahr,  Ifahoor,  „ 
Kifaaak,  Bachnag, 


Att-TiBha, 

Viiha-naTi, 

TaBa-nabhi, 

Ati-T 


Mahr. 
Panj. 

Sanbk. 
Tam. 


TXL. 


This  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayan  mountains, 
growing  at  10,000  to  14,000  feet,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  articles  in  Indian  medicine  and 
toxieologr-  The  root  is  equally  fatal  taken  in- 
ternally or  applied  to  wounds;  but  the  effects  are 
witnessed  in  a  concentrated  state  when  the  extract 
is  introdnoed  into  a  wound.  A  preparation  of 
the  root  is  much  used  in  all  the  hilly  districts  in 
Northern  India  to  poison  arrows  for  the  destruction 
of  wild  beasts ;  and  tigers  are  destroyed  by  the 
poisoned  arrows  being  shot  from  bows  fixed  near 
the  tracks  leading  to  weir  watering  places.  It  has 
been  used  on  several  occasions  to  poison  wells  and 
tanks,  and  doubtlesB  might  be  made  a  formidable 
means  of  defence  against  the  invaaon  of  the 
territories  in  which  it  abounds.  The  Gurkhas 
say  that  ther  ooukl  so  infect  all  the  waters  with 
the  dreadful  root  that  no  enemy  could  advance 
into  their  mountain  fastnesses. — G*Sh, ;  Bl,  Disp, 
166;  mutr.  265-286 ;  Useful  Plants ;  Honi^ferger ; 
Hooker  f.  et  Th, ;  Ckghom,  Panjah  Report. 

ACONITUM  HETEROPHYLLUM.     Wall 
Atvika,  Yajjaitozki,  DOK.  |  Atia,  Batia,  Patia,    HnvD. 

This  plant  occurs  in  abundance  on  the  lofty 
noontains  of  Choor,  Shalma,  and  Kedamath  in 
the  Sntlej  valley,  between  Rampur  and  Sungnam, 
at  an  elevation  of  8000  to  13,000  feet,  but  varies 
grcwtly  in  the  sise  and  form  of  its  leaves,  from 
which  drcomatanoe  it  derives  its  roedfic  name. 
It  was  first  described  and  identified  by  Dr. 
Waliieh  in  Plant.  Asiat.  Rariores,  and  has  received 
addittonal  notice  from  Professor  Roy le.     Thereot 


is  composed  of  two  oblong  tubera,  of  a  light  ash 
colour  externally,  white  internally,  and  of  pure 
bitter  taste.  These  are  met  with  in  tiie  market 
in  small  irregularly  conical  ash-coloured  jueces, 
white  intenifdly,  taste  bitter,  but  not  numbing. 
It  acts  as  a  bitter  tonic  and  febrifuge,  is  used  by 
Europeans  and  natives  in  the  treatment  of  fever, 
debihty,  and  diarrhoea,  and  it  has  been  long 
employed  in  Indian  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  aphro- 
diuac.  The  roots  are  said  to  be  eaten  by  the 
Kunawar  hillmen  as  a  pleasant  tonic  under  the 
same  name.  Two  Atees  are,  however,  met  with 
in  the  bazaars,  and  one  of  them  is  quite  inert,-..- 
up  to  two  drains  (120  grs.)  having  been  given  by 
Surgeon-Major  Walter  without  any  effect.— Cfe^- 
horn,  Panjab  Report,  p.  66  ;  Potvell,  Handbook^  L 
p.  824;  Useful  Plants;  Honigberger ;  O'Sk,  p. 
166-8 ;  Ind.  Ann.  Med.  Sci.  Ap.  1856,  p.  896  j 
Hooker f.  et  Th.;  Beng.  As.  Soc  Proceed. 

ACONITUM  LURIDUM,  H.  f  et  Th.,  grows  at 
Tankra  and  Chola  in  Sikkim,  at  an  elevation  of 
14,000  feet ;  the  native  names  are  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  those  of  A:  ferox.— jff./.  et  Th. 

ACONITUM  LYCOOTONUM.    De  C. 
Lang-toh,    .    .    .    Chin.  |  Wolfabane,      .    .      Bno. 

A  plant  of  the  Himalaya,  at  7000  to  10,000 
feet ;  also  of  China.  Its  root  very  poisonous. — 
Smiih;  H.f.et  Th. 

ACONITUM  NAPELLUa    Monkshood. 


A.  dlBsectmn,  Don. 

A.  ferox,  W<dl 
Wolfsbane,      .    .      Bno. 
Blah,  Batanab-bish,  Hind. 
Mahoor, 


A.  delphinifolium,  Reich. 
A.  multifidum,  Boyle. 
Tilia  kachang, .    .    Pan  J; 
Vaaha-navi,     .    .      Tam. 
VaBa-nabhi,     .    .       TsL. 


It  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley,  between  Rampur 
and  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  to  15,000 
feet  The  roots  are  used  for  destroying  wild  ani- 
mals. It  is  a  plant  of  Europe  and  America.  '  It 
has  variable  forms. — H.  f.  et  T. ;  Cleg.,  Panj,  Rep. 

ACONITUM  SINENSE.    Smith, 
Ghuenwu-tUyWa-t'ii,  Gh.  I  Kwang-wu,.    .    .    Chin. 

Its  ooniod  tuberous  roots,  from  1  to  1^  inches 
long,  are  highly  poisonous  and  acrid. — Smith. 

ACONITUM  VARIEGATUM.    SmitL 

The  plant— Heh-fn-taze ;  Tien-hinng,     .    Chin. 

The  tubers— Fu-p'ien ;  Ttoh-tase,  .    .    .    Chin. 

This  is  largely  cultivated  in  China,  in  Chang- 
ming-hien,  Lung-ngan-fu,  and  Sedi-u*en.  Its 
tubers  are  used  medicinally. — Smiih,  p.  3. 

ACONTIADID^.    See  ReptUes. 

ACORNS. 

Balat, Abab.    Ohiande, ....        It. 

SiaDg-fthlh,  Siang-tau,  Ch.  Glandes,  ....  Lat. 
lih-kiu,  ....  „  Schedudii,  .  .  .  Bus. 
Glanda,  ....  Fb.  Bellotas,  ....  Sp. 
Eicheln,  Eokem,  .     Qeb. 

Acorns  are  common  in  the  bazaars  of  India, 
being  used  in  native  medicine.  Their  taste  ia 
astringent  and  bitter.  Several  species  of  oak  are 
indigenous  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  on  the 
hills  of  N.  India.  —  Mason;  Smith,  Chin.  Mat. 
Med 

ACORUS  CALAMUS.    Linn.    Sweelrflag. 
AooniB  odoratuB,  Larn. 
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Igliir,  Waj,  IkaiooD,  As. 
Shwet-baoh, .  .  BiNO. 
Bach;  Gk>ra-baoh,  „ 
linhay ;  Len-ha,  Bdbm. 
Shui-ehang-ptt,  .  Chin. 
AooniB  odorant,  Fb. 

Akoron,  .  Ob.  of  Digs. 
Safed  Baoh,  .  .  Hind. 
Vembu,    • 


Yashambu,    .  . 

Waaaumbu,  .  . 

Vaj.Vnl,      .  . 

Ugir-tnrki,    .  , 
Yacha,  Golomi, 

Waddarkaha,  , 

Yassamba,    .  . 
YadajV 


Yaaaa,  Vaaa,  Yudya, 


Malsal< 

Sansk. 
Singh. 

Tam. 

Tjel. 


ACORUS  GRAMINEUS. 


ACTINODAPHNE. 


This  genuB  of  the  Acoraceffi  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
also  of  North  America,  but  is  cultivated  in  the 
moist,  cool  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  The  whole 
plant  is  aromatic,  but  the  root  alone  preserves  the 
flavour  in  drying.  It  is  a  favounte  medicine 
among  the  Hindus  as  a  stimulant  in  flatulency.  It 
occurs  in  the  shops  in  longitudinal  pieces,  wrinkled 
and  marked  with  projecting  points,  and  might  be 
easily  substituted  for  more  expensive  spices  or 
aromatics.  The  root  is  useful  in  ague.  In  Con- 
stantinople, a  sweetmeat  is  made  out  of  its  root. 
The  leaves  are  also  fragrant;  a  hair  powder  is 
made  of  the  roots,  the  scent  being  supplied  by 
the  leaves.  The  Calamus  aromaticus  of  the 
ancients  is  referred  by  Royle  to  the  Andropogon 
Calamus  aromaticus. — O'Shaugh.  p.  626;  Stewart; 
J^oweU ;  Royle ;  Pereira ;  Roxburgh ;  Mason ;  Use- 
ful Plants. 

ACORUS  GRAMINEUa  Smith.  The  Shih- 
ohang-pu  of  the  Chinese,  grows  wild  in  Sech-u^en, 
Shen-si,  and  Kwei-chan.  Its  rootlets  are  used  in- 
ternally, in  powder,  juice,  and  tincture ;  and  the 
plant  is  largely  cultivated  for  its  sword-shaped 
leaves,  whidi  are  hung  up  at  the  dragon  boat 
festival  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month  of 
each  year.  It  kills  or  drives  away  insects.  It  is 
largely  eaten  at  Constantinople  to  prevent  the 
pestilence. — Smith. 

ACRE,  the  subdivisions  of  the  acre  have 
hitherto,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  been  in  40.thB 
(or  Goontas)  and  16ths  of  40ths,  or  else  in  16ths 
(annas)  and  4ths  of  16ths. 

ACRE  or  Akka,  a  town  in  Palestine,  originally 
called  Accho,  but,  being  in  after  times  improved 
and  enlarged  by  Ptolemy  the  First,  it  was  called 
after  him  Ptolemais.  Subsequently,  falling  into 
thQ  possession  of  the  Arabs,  it  recovered  its 
Hebrew  name.  It  was  first  taken  by  the  Arabs 
in  A.D.  686.  The  Christians  became  masters  of  it 
in  1104.  Salah-ud-Din  got  possession  of  it  in 
1184,  andheld  it  till  11th  July  1191,  when  it  was 
retaken  by  the  Crusaders.  The  latter  held  it  for 
exactly  one  century,  when  the  Arabs  finally 
wrested  it  from  liiem,  and  retained  it  until  they, 
in  their  tuirn,  were  obliged  to  cede  it  to  the  Turks 
in  1517.  From  this  time  Acre  remained  neglected 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  when 
the  Arab  shaikh,  Daher,  took  it  by  surprise. 
Under  his  wise  administration  it  recovered  a  part 
of  its  trade.  .He  was  succeeded  by  the  tyrant 
Jazzar  Pasha,  who  fortified  and  embellished  the 
town.  In  1799  (5th  March)  it  rose  into  importance 
and  consideration  by  its  gallant  and  successful 
resistance  to  the  arms  of  Bonaparte,  directed  by 
Sir  Sydney  Smith,  a  British  officer,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  the  British  again  took 
it.— Robinson's  Travels,  I  pp.  198,  199. 

ACROCARPUS  FRAXINIFOLIUS.     Wight. 
Shingle  tree,      .    .    Eno.  I  Mallai  kone,  .    •    .    Tam. 
Pink  cedar,  red  cedar,  „      |  Kilingi,     .    .    .  Neilgh. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  loftiest  trees  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  and  is  also  of  the  Darjiling 
Terai.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  is  generally  of  very 
straight  growth,  with  large  buttresses  at  the  base. 
It  is  very  general  about  the  western  forests,  on 
the  Tinnevelly  and  Travancore  hills,  on  the  Ana- 
roallays,  Neilgherries,  Wynad,  and  in  Coorg  and  S. 
Canara.  It  ascends  from  the  plains  up  to  nearly 
4000  feet.  Colonel  Beddome  measured  a  tree  27 
feet  in  girth  above  the  buttresses.  The  flowers 
appear  in  December  or  January  with  the  young 


leaves,  or  when  the  tree  is  quite  destitute  of 
foliage.  The  timber  is  flesh-coloured,  and  shrinks 
in  seasoniug;  it  is  light,  and  much  resembles 
that  of  the  Cedrela  toona,  and  has  a  cedrelaceous 
smell ;  it  is  much  used  by  the  planters  at  Coonoor 
and  in  the  Wynad  for  buflding  purposes,  furniture, 
etc.,  and  in  Coorg  it  is  largely  used  for  shingles. — 
Useful  Plants;  Beddome,  Fi.  Sylv.  p.  44. 

ACROCHORDIDiS,  wart  snakes.   See  ReptUes. 

ACROCOMIA  SCLEROCARPA,  the  Macaw- 
Palm,  widely  diffased  in  Brazil  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  hard-shelled  nuts  are  worked  up  by 
the  Negroes  iuto  sundry  ornamental  articles,  and 
the  kernel  yields  a  thick  golden  oil.  It  might  be 
introduced  into  India. 

ACROGENS,  in  botany,  one  of  the  primary 
classes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  according  to 
the  natural  system.  The  stems  of  Acrogena 
differ  much  in  appearance  from  those  of  Exogena 
and  Endogens.  The  wood  is  not  secreted  from 
layers  of  tissue,  which  have  the  power  of  repro- 
ducing regular  zones  of  wood,  as  in  fizogcns,  or  a 
regular  arrangement  of  vascular  and  cellular 
tissue,  as  in  Endogena  There  is  generally  but  a 
single  ring  of  vascular  bundles  even  in  the  fem& 

ACROSTICHUM,  a  genus  of  ferns  of  the  West 
and  East  Indies  and  Australia.  The  A.  scandens, 
a  climbing  fern  with  pendulous  fronds,  clothes  the 
betel  palms  on  the  Megna  with  the  most  elegant 
drapery.  Dr.  Hooker  found  parasitic  orchids 
growing  on  the  trees  which  were  covered  with 
this  climbing  fern. — Hooker,  Joum.  ii.  p.  838,  851. 

ACSHA.  Sansk.  An  astronomical  term  of  the 
Hindus.  Acsha  Ansa  and  Acsha  Bhagas  are 
degrees  <^  terrestrial  latitude;  Acsha  Cama, 
hypotenuse ;  but  in  its  astronomical  sense  means 
what  Europeans  call  the  argument  of  the  lati- 
tude, as  well  as  Patana  Chendra. —  iVarreti. 

ACTJSA,  a  genus  of  the  Ranunculacese.  A. 
«)icata  Linn.,  the  baneberry,  is  a  native  of  the 
Caucasus  and  Siberia.  Roots  astringent;  tho 
whole  plant  acrid  and  poisonous.  A.  acuminata. 
Wall,  is  found  on  the  Choor  and  Acharanda 
mountains.  A«  astera  is  sometimes  collected  in 
China,  as  the  scouring  rush  is,  for  cleaning  _ 
pewter  vessels,  for  whi(£  its  hispid  leaves  well  fl6 
it.— Williams'  Middle  King.  p.  286 ;  O'SL  p.  170. 

ACTEPHILA  NEILGHERRENSIS.     Wiglu. 
A.  Javanica,  Miq.  1  Anomospermum  exo^bniniy 

Savia  actephila,  H<mk,       \     DaL 

A  small  tree  of  the  central  and  southern  parts  of 
Ceylon,  up  to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet. — ThtcaUes. 

ACTIAS.    See  Insects. 

ACTINIA.  Some  of  these  zoophytes  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  are  fully  two  feet  in  diameter. 
LitUe  fishes  dwell  in  their  interior.  Species  of 
enormous  size  occur  in  the  China  seas,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Borneo. — CoUingwood.     See  Zoantharia. 

ACTINODAPHNE.  Several  species  of  this 
genus  of  trees — ^A.  elegans,  glauca,  Molochina^ 
Moonii,specio8a,  and  stenophy& — grow  in  Ceylon. 
A.  Hoskeri,  D.  C,  is  a  small  or  middling-sized 
tree,  very  common  on  the  hills  in  the  districts  of 
North  Arcot  and  Cuddapah,  found  in  Bombay 
and  the  Konkan,  and  also  in  Sikkim.  A.  salicina, 
2>.  C,  a  small  or  middling-sized  tree,  is  rare  on  the 
Western  Ghats,  in  South  Tinnevelly,  on  the  Neil- 
gherries, and  Ceylon;  it  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Ceylon  A.  elegans,  A.  Thwaitesii,  and  A.  steno* 
phylla,  and  they  are  all  probably  only  varieties  of 
one  species,    limber  may  be  of  good  quality.-r- 
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ACTITIS. 


ADAM'S  BRIDGE. 


BetMame,  FL  Sylv.  p.  295;  TJiw,  Cat.  Paris 
Exhibition. 

ACTITIS,  the  Sandpiper  genus  of  the  Totaninie 
A  glAicola  is  the  Wood  Sandpiper  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa ;  from  Lapland  to  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  Jftva^  etc. ;  exceedingly  common  in  India. 
A  njpoleucoe,  the  Common  Sandpiper  of  Europe, 
Ana;  exceeding] J  common  in  India.  A.  ochropus, 
the  Green  Sandpiper  of  Europe,  Asia,  North 
Africa;  very  common  in  India. 

ACWAI^.     Mahr.    Ursns  lahiatos. 

AD,  in  Mahrati,  the  Sanskrit  privative  a. 

AD,  aD  Arab  tribe  of  the  Hadramaut. 

ADA.  Beno.  Zingiber  officinale,  Roscoe;  in 
Tdagn,  Bauhinia  racemosa;  in  Malealam,  Ter- 
minalia  catappa. 

ADAB.  Arab.  Respect  Ilm-i-Adab,  the 
sctenoe  of  ceremonial ;  etiquette.  Adab-ul-Harm, 
domestic  customs  which  Mabomedans  follow. 
They  differ  in  various  countries,  but  generally 
mvolve  separation  during  pregnancy  and  after 
csBBation  ol  menstruation.  The  Chinese  largely 
follow  these  customs.  Adab-ul-Kabr,  the  cus- 
toms of  the  tomb,  where,  according  to  Mahome- 
danism,  shortly  after  interment,  Nakir  and  Mankir, 
the  examiners  of  the  dead,  question  the  deceased 
as  to  his  life  in  this  world. 

ADA  BIRA.    Tel.    Anisomeles  ovata,  R.  Br. 

ADA*BIRNA.     Beng.     Herpestris  monniera. 

ADABUKKUDU.    Teu    Ehretia  laevis,  i2. 

AD  AD  A.    Arab.    Daphne  mezereum. 

ADADODE.    Tam.    Adhatoda  vadca,  Nee*. 

ADAI  YOTTI.    Tam.    A  eand-binding  plant 

ADAKA  or  Cavughu.  Haleau  Areca  catechu. 

ADAKA  MAJYEN.  Maleal.  Spbseranthus 
hntoB,  Burm. 

ADAKI.     Sansk.    Cajanus  Indicus. 

ADAKODIEN.  Maleal.  fiolostemma  Rhee- 
dianmn,  Spr. 

ADALAT.  Pers.  Justice.  Nizamat  Adalat, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Criminal  Justice;  the 
niier*8  court  Diwani  Adalat,  the  Civil  Court  of 
the  Diwan.  Fouidari  Adalat,  the  Magistrates'  or 
Police  Criminal  Court  Adalat-ul-Kazi,  the  town 
court 

ADALA  YITALA.  Tel.  Lepidium  sativum, 
£.    Cress  seed. 

ADALI.    Tam.    Jatropha  glandulifera,  Roxb. 

AD  ALLI,  a  Semitic  race  on  the  west  of  the 
Bed  Sea.     See  Semitic  Races. 

ADAJj  SHAH  I,  a  Mahomedan  dynasty  of 
Bija{Nir.    The  founder  was 

Ytuof  Adal  Shah,  a  Turkish  slave, 
Ismafl  Adal  Shah,    . 
Mallu      „        „        .        . 
Hscaiiiiii  ,t        ff9        •        • 
AH     „         '"        TT        * 

Yosof  claimed  to  be  a  son  of  sultan  Amurath, 
sad  brother  to  Muhammad  IL,  the  conqueror  of 
COMtantinople.  He  escaped  the  massacre  of  his 
hrotbers  by  the  contrivance  of  his  mother,  who 
earned  ium  to  Persia,  from  which  he  fled  at  the 
age  ol  16,  and  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  the  Bahmani 
eonrt  Their  capital  was  Bijapur,  where,  and  at 
Gogi,  their  tombs  are  to  be  seen. — Elphin.  p.  670. 

ADAM.  The  Gnostics,  in  framing  their  theo- 
logical ^Btem,  ranked  Adam  as  Jen,  *  the  primal 
BOMB,'  next  to  the  Noos  and  Logos,  and  therefore 
the  third  emanation  from  a  dei^.  Mahomed 
itylai  Adam,  Awal-ul-Ambia,  the  First  of  the 
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Prophets,  also  Khalifa  -  ul  -  Akbar,  the  first  of 
God  8  vicegerents ;  and  in  the  tenth  century  his 
grave  in  Ceylon  became  the  established  resort  of 
Mahomedan  pilgrims.  Adam^s  stature,  according 
to  Mahomedan  legends,  was  about  86  feet  His 
burial-place  is  shown  by  the  Arabs  at  the  hill 
Abu  Kubays,  and  according  to  their  legends 
Adam  and  Eve  dwelt  at  Mount  Arafat,  where 
Adam's  place  of  prayer  is  shown.  A  usual  Maho- 
medan tradition  runs,  that  on  the  violent  expul- 
sion of  our  first  parents  and  their  tempter  from 
Paradise,  Adam  fell  on  the  mountain  of  oerendib. 
Eve  at  Jidda  near  Mecca,  Eblis  near  Basrah,  and 
the  serpent  at  Ispahan.  Adam,  after  long  solitude 
and  penitence,  was  led  by  Gabriel  to  Mecca,  and 
thence  to  the  mountain  of  Arafat  (reoognitiou), 
where  he  was  reunited  to  Eve  after  a  separation 
of  200  years.  With  the  Hindus,  Adam  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  Swayam-bhuva,  who 
was  made  with  seven  handfuls  of  mould  taken 
from  the  seven  stages  of  the  earth. — Yide,  Cathay^ 
354 ;  Ch.  Bunrni,  iv.  pp.  873,  385,  998 ;  Burton's 
Mecca^  iii  p.  393  ;  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  Ceylon. 

ADAM.    Tam.    An  oil  messure  of  20  padi. 

ADAMANT,  a  section  of  the  Kasrani  Beluoh 
settled  at  Jok-Budhu  in  the  Dera  Ghazi  Kban 
district  —M'Gr.  N.  W.  F.  part  i.  p.  4. 

ADAMANT  or  Admantine  Spar,  the  modern 
Corundum.  Professor  Tennant  says  the  adamant 
described  by  Pliny  was  a  sapphire.  Adamant  is 
the  Shamir  of  the  Hebrews,  spoken  of  in  Ezek. 
iii  9. — Curiosities  of  Science^  p.  103. 

ADA  MAYA.    See  Kama ;  Lakshmi ;  Maya. 
.    ADAMBO.    Maleal.    Lagerstrssraia  regins. 

ADAMITE,  a  religious  sect  in  Persia,  whose 
followers,  men  and  women,  are  said  to  meet  in  a 
cave  by  night  with  the  lights  extinguished,  and 
to  conduct  their  rites  like  those  of  Mylitta  of 
the  Assyrians,  Uiose  of  the  Arab  Alitta,  and  of 
the  Persian  Mitra.  But  this  is  the  usual  mode 
which  Eastern  sects  adopt  to  vilify  their  oppo- 
nents.— Chesney^  quoted  by  McGregor,  p.  9. 

ADAM  MARRI,  a  Beluch  tribe.    See  Kelat. 

ADAMORINIKA.    Tel.    Gadaba  Indica,  Z. 

ADAMS,  an  Englishman  who  visited  Japan 
about  the  year  1599,  and  resided  at  the  court  of 
Jeddo  for  many  years.  By  his  influence,  Captain 
Saris  delivered  a  letter  from  James  i.  to  the 
emperor,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  in  September 
1613,  granting  privileges  to  the  £.  I.  Company. 

ADAM'S  BRIDGE,  a  narrow  ridge  of  sand  and 
rocks,  mostly  dry,  forming  the  heiul  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mansar,  and,  with  the  island  of  Ramiseram 
near  the  mainland,  and  that  of  Manaar  near 
Ceylon,  almost  connecting  this  island  with  the 
continent  It  is  about  30  miles  in  extent,  and  1^ 
broad.  In  Mahomedan  tra4ition,  it  was  by  this 
bridge  that  Adam,  on  his  expulsion  from  Paradise, 
cros^  to  Cevlon.  It  connected  Ceylon  to  India 
until  the  end  of  the  15th  century  (1480),  when, 
during  a  storm,  the  sea  made  a  breach  through  the 
rocks,  which  a  subsequent  storm  enlarged,  after 
which  foot  traffic  ceased.  The  rocks  of  Adam's 
Bridge,  in  Hindu  legends,  are  said  to  have 
been  traversed  by  Rama  in  his  invasion  of  Ceylon, 
and  he  afterwards  erected  a  Saiva  temple  on 
Mount  Eantamantha  in  Ramiseram,  with  two 
lingams.  These  have  since  continued  to  be 
largely  visited  by  pilgrims  from  the  most  remote 
parts  of  India,  who  visit  the  sacred  sites,  and 
bathe  at  the  junction  of   the  two  seas.      The 
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ADAM'S  NEEDLE. 


ADEN. 


guardian  of  the  temple  is  a  sudra  Hindn,  who 
lemainB  nnmanied.  inside  its  gate  is  a  colonnade 
of  magnificent  proportions,  which  runs  along  the 
four  sides  of  the  quadrangle.  It  is  the  most 
remarkable  structure  of  its  kind  in  India.  The 
colonnade  was  built  by  the  raja  of  Ramnad  at  a 
great  expense,  the  pillars,  each  12  feet  in  height, 
having  been  brought  from  a  distance  of  40  miles. 
A  channel,  called  the  Paumben  pass,  was  deepened 
to  13  feet  by  the  Government  of  Madras. — Sir  J. 
E.  Tettnenfg  Ceylon. 

ADAM'S  NEEDLE,  Yucca  gloriosa. 

ADAM'S  PEAK,  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain 
in  Ceylon,  7850  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  called 
by  the  Arabs,  Er-Rahoon.  A  hollow  in  the  lofty 
rock  that  crowns  the  summit  was  said  by  the 
Brahmans  to  be  the  footstep  of  Siva;  by  the 
Buddhists,  of  Buddha;  bv  the  Chinese,  of  Fo; 
by  the  Gnostics,  of  Jeu ;  by  the  Mahomedans,  of 
Adam ;  and  the  Portuguese  were  divided  between 
the  conflicting  claims  of  St.  Thomas  and  the 
eunuch  of  Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia.  Mr. 
Duncan,  in  a  paper  in  the  Asiatic  Kesearches, 
containing  ^  Historical  Remarks  on  the  Coast  of 
Malabar,'  mentions  a  native  chronicle,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  a  Pandyan,  who  was  contemponkry 
with  Mahomed,  was  converted  to  mahomedanism 
by  a  party  of  dervishes  on  their  pilgrimage  to 
Adam's  Peak.  The  peak  is  visible  60  leagues  to 
seaward.  The  footmark  is  still  an  object  of  pil- 
grimage ;  it  is  on  a  flat  stone  near  a  pool  of 
water.  There  are  other  models  of  feet  in  different 
parts  of  the  island.  The  Kadam  Rasul,  or  foot- 
print of  the  Prophet,  is  another  alleged  footprint 
on  a  hill  at  Secunderabad. — Yule,  Cathay ,  p. 
859-868;  Tennenfs  Ceylon.  See  Mahawelli- 
ganga. 

ADANSONIA  DI6ITATA.    Z.    Baobab. 
Khatiyan,  .    .    .     DUK.  I  Papara  pulla  maram,  Tam. 
Monkey  bread  tree,    £no.    Anai  piuia  maram,        „ 
Ethiopian  sour  gourd,  „     |  Gorak  amli,     .    .    Hind. 

This  tree  has  been  naturalized  in  India.  Its 
trunk  is  very  short,  but  in  girth  it  attains  the 
largest  size  of  any  known  tree.  Roxburgh  men- 
tions one  50  feet  in  circumference,  at  Mantotte  in 
Ceylon.  As  a  timber  tree  it  is  useless,  the  wood 
being  spongy  and  soft,  but  fishermen  use  its  fruit 
as  floats  for  their  nets.  Its  bark  and  leaves  have 
been  reoonunended  as  a  febrifuge.  The  natives 
of  Sen^gambia  dry  and  carefully  powder  the  leaves 
which  appear  with  the  fruit.  This  powder  they 
call  Lalo,  and  they,  believe  it  is  useful  in  dysen- 
tery.—C/jw/iii  PlanU;  Drs,  RiddeU,  Voigt,  Roxb, 
iii  164;  Ainal.  Ind,  Ann.  p.  872. 

ADAPd  KARRI.    Tam.    Charcoal. 

ADAS.  Malay.  Fennel;  Nigedla  satira. 
Adas-minak,  the  oil.  Adas  manis,  Star  anise. 
Adas-pedais,  Henbane  seed.  Hyosdamus  niger, 
lAnn. 

ADAS.  Arab.  Ervum  lens,  Linn. ;  in  Hindi, 
Cicer  arietinum. 

ADA  SYAMALI.    Tel.    Helicteres  isora,  L. 

ADATODEY.    Tam.    Adhatoda  vasica. 

ADA VI.    Tel.    Wild,  not  cultivated ;  hence— 

Adavi  amuda.    Jatropha  cnrcas. 

Adavi  avisa.    Bauhinia  racemosa,  L.  t 

Adavi  hira.    Luffa  amara,  R. 

Adavi  ohama.  l^honiom  aylvatioum,  SchoU  ;  also 
Oanavalia  viroea,  W,  and  A. 

Adavi  cheruku.    SiEMcharom  procerum,  R. 

Adavi  ohikkudu  kaya.    Lablab  vulgare,  Savi, 

Adavi  godhumulo.    Coixbarbata? /^ 


Adavi  goranta.    Erythrozylon  monogynora,  !{.,  Cor, 

Adavi  kodi.    Gallos  sonneratii,  Temm. 

Adavi  iilakarra.    Yemonia  anthelmintica,  Willde, 

Adavi  kakara.    Momordioa  mixta  ?  B. 

Adavi   kanda.     Aram   gyratum,  R.     Dracontium 
polyphyUum,  Linn. 

Adavi  kikkata  gaddi.    Amphldonax  bifaria,  Lind. 

Adavi  malle.     Jasmznom  latifoUam,  R.,    W.,  /e, 
J.  auriculatum,  Vafd, 

Adavi  mamidi.    Spondias  mangifera,  Pers. 

Adavi  mamena.    Boerhaavia  erecta,  L. 

Adavi  munaga.    Moringa  pterygosperma,  Ocertn. 

Adavi  nabbi.    Qloriosa  superbJEi,  L. 

Adavi  naUa  gadda.    Neopus  Malaiensig,  ReinwardU. 

Adavi  oelli  kara.    Premna  ip.  ? 

Adavi  nimma.    Scleroat^Us  atalantoidea,  W.  cund  A. 

Adavi  nitya  maUe.    Hibisciu  hirtus.  L. 

Adavi  pala  Hfs^.    Gryptolepia  reticulata,  Willde. 

Adavi  pippaU.    Chavioa  Bylvatica,  Miq. 

Adavi  ponna.    Bhizophora  macronata,  Lam. 

Adavi  polla.    TriohosantheB  oucumeriiia,  L. 

Adavi  pratti.    Hibiacus  lampaa,  Cav.    H.  tetralocu- 
laris,  R. 

Adavi  tella  gaddalu.    Scilla  Indica,  Roxb. 

Adavi  dhUcaia.    Yemonia  anthelmintioa. 

ADDA.  Tel.  Bauhmia  Yahlii,  W.  and  A.  ; 
B.  racemosa,  Fl.  Andh.  Adda  chettoo,  a  creeper 
of  Qanjam;  it  is  soaked  and  pounded,  and  its 
fibres  taken  out. 

ADDA  or  AL-ADDA.  Arab.  Scincus  offici* 
nalis.  A  small  lizard  celebrated  by  Arabian 
physicians  as  a  restorative  and  as  a  remedy  in 
elephantiasis,  leprosy,  and  other  cutaneous  dis- 
eases.— Eng.  Cyc. 

ADDALEY.    Tam.    Jatropha  glauca. 

ADDAR  JASAN,  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth 
month  of  the  Parsi  year.  On  this  day  money  is 
distributed  to  tiie  priests,  and  offerings  of  sandal- 
wood are  made  to  the  sacred  flame  in  their  lire 
temples,  which  are  then  much  crowded. — The 
Parsees. 

ADDASARAM.    Tel.    Adhatoda  vasica,  Nees. 

ADDATINNA  PALAY.  Tam.  Aristolochia 
bracteata. 

ADDHA,  Adhi,  or  Adh».    Hind.    Half. 

ADDIKA  or  ADDIGA.    Karn.    An  overseer. 

ADDINI6AUS,  a  Bactrian  sovereign  in  Ariana, 
B.C.  26.    See  Greeks  of  Asia. 

ADDUGHERRI,  mountains  in  the  south- 
western parts  of  the  Nellore  district;  contain 
copper  ore. 

ADEGA.    See  Jewellery. 

ADEL  Hind.  Abelia  triflora.  Lonicera  quin- 
quelocularis. 

ADELIACASTANICARPA.  Roxb.  The  Bui- 
kokra  of  Bengal,  a  large  timber  tree  of  Silhet 
and  Chittagong,  wood  very  hard.  A.  nereifolia, 
Itoxb.y  is  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  A.  cor- 
difolia,  Roxb.y  of  Moluccas: 

ADELIA  SERRATA.    Stewart. 
Chiranndra,  drendu,  Beas.  I  Ghoppra,    .    •    Ohem ab. 
Thakola,  Kathogli,       „      |  Ohiundi,     .    .  „ 

A  small  tree  common  in  the  Siwalik  tract, 
rising  to  4000  feet  at  times,  up  to  the  Chenab. 
Its  wood  is  used  for  fuel  and  charcoal. — J.  L. 
Stewart,  M.D. 

ADEN,  a  British  settlement  on  a  part  of 
Yemen,  abnost  the  most  southerly  point  on  the 
Arabian  coast.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  12^  47'  N. 
and  long.  45°  10'  E.,  and  is  a  peninsula  of  about 
15  miles  in  circumference,  connected  with  the 
continent  by  a  low,  narrow  neck  of  land  1850 
varda  in  breadth,  nearly  covered  by  the  sea  at 
high  spring  tides.  The  population  in  1872  num* 
bered  19,829,  and,  besides  the  garrison,  consisted 


ADEN. 
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d  Arafae,  Africans,  Somali,  Parsi,  Hindus,  and 
Jewa.  The  Romans  named  it  Portus  Romanicus ; 
and  it  has  riaen  into  or  fallen  from  importance 
aooording  as  the  line  of  commerce  has  changed. 
It  ia  mentioned  bj  Marco  Polo,  and  by  Marino 
Saondo,  his  contemporary,  as  the  great  entrepot 
of  that  part  of  the  Indian  commerce  which  came 
weslward  by  Egypt.  It  has  been  identified  as  the 
Eden  of  Esek.  xxvii.  28.  It  is  the  Arabia  En- 
daimon  of  the  Periplns.  It  was  fortified  by  the 
TniUsh  Bultan,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  but  in 
after  years  was  held  by  the  Arab  shaikhs  of  the 
Borroimding  districts,  from  one  of  whom,  the 
sultan  of  Label,  it  was  captured  by  the  forces 
of  the  East  India  Comnany,  19th  January  1889, 
Major  T.  Baillie  oommanoing.  Albuquerque  failed 
in  an  attack  on  it  in  a.d.  1518,  and  the  English 
and  the  Dutch  temporarily  had  intercourse  with 
its  chieEs.  It  is  merely  a  small  volcanic  promon- 
tory jatting  ont  into  the  sea,  and  connected  with 
the  Arabian  peninsula  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
acrooB  which  a  low  wall  has  been  drawn  from  shore 
to  abore  of  the  two  bays  which  nearly  surround 
the  promontory.  The  principal  harbour,  or  Back 
Bay,  is  about  three  miles  wide  at  the  entrance, 
and  affords  an  admirable  shelter  in  all  weathers 
for  Teasels  which  do  not  draw  more  than  twenty 
feet  of  water.  It  is  unsurpassed  by  any  on  the 
Arabian  or  adjacent  African  coasts,  being  capa- 
dooa,  easily  made,  and  free  from  rocks  and  shoals. 
Water  of  a  good  quality,  but  in  limited  quanti- 
tiea,  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  valleys  within  the 
crater,  and  to  the  west  of  the  town.  As  the  wells 
approach  the  sea,  they  become  more  and  more 
brackiBh.  The  Banian  well,  the  best  in  Aden,  is 
186  feet  deep,  the  bottom  is  70  feet  below  the 
lerd  of  the  sea,  and  before  being  drawn  it  con- 
tains about  4000  gallons.  The  wells  within  the 
town  have  an  unlimited  supply  at  from  80  to  40 
feet,  but  the  water  is  unfit  for  drinking.  An  in- 
ezhanstiUie  supply  of  water  is  procurable  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  harbour,  but  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  it  into  Aden,  and  its  liability  to  be  cut 
off  by  hostile  Arabs,  render  it  almost  unavailable. 
Many  of  the  best  wells  have  been  excavated  since 
the  British  conquest,  and  the  oldest  does  not  date 
further  back  than  a.h.  906  (a.d.  1500).  There 
are  now  many  reservoirs.  The  crater  is  nearly 
cinmlar  in  form ;  its  diameter  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half,  and  it  is  surrounded  on  the  northern, 
western,  and  southern  sides  with  precipices  chiefly 
eomposed  of  lava,  and  rising  from  1000  to  1776 
feet  in  height,  the  latter  elevation  being  that  of 
the  Jabal  ohumsam,  a  lofty  range. of  volcanic 
peaks,  which  form  the  crater's  western  side. 
Hie  greater  part  of  the  volcanic  rocks  are  more 
or  leas  vesicular.  Volcanic  ashes  were  found 
about  500  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  summit 
of.  the  hill  near  Steamer  Point.  Aden  pumice 
is  mentioned  bv  Dr.  Carter  as  oocnrring  in  a 
small  series  of  strata,  consisting  of  pisolitic 
paperino,  cemented  together  with  glassy,  crys* 
tauised  gypaom,  and  he  identifies  it  with  the 
vdcanic  matter  covering  Pompeii.  The  mode  of 
wodking  the  pumice  beds  in  Aden  is  by  running 
galleries  horisontally,  or  nearly  so,  into  the  various 
Strata.  The  interior  of  many  of  these  mines 
presents  a  fantastic  appearance,  the  galleries  radi- 
ating from  a  common  centre,  and  being  connected 
ooe  with  another,  and  small  pillars  of  pumice 
being  left  to  support  the  roof  of  die  mine.    The 


pumice  beds  are  extensive,  but  not  exceeding  four 
feet  in  thickness.  4000  lbs.  were  exported  to 
India  in  1876. 

ADENANTHERA  ACULEATA.    Roxh. 
ProsopiB  aoaleata,  K6nig.   I  P.  spicata,     .    .      Bumu 

„       spioigera,  WiUde,  |  Chani, Tel. 

Grows  to  the  size  of  a  tree  on  the  Coromandel 
side  of  India,  on  low  lands  far  from  the  sea,  also 
in  some  parts  of  Hindustan.  Its  pod  is  an  inch 
in  girth,  and  6  to  12  inches  long,  and  contains, 
besides  the  seeds,  a  large  quantity  of  a  sweetish 
agreeable  mealy  substance,  which  the  people  eat. 
—  Voigty  259 ;  Roxb.  ii.  871. 

ADENANTHERA  PAVONINA.  i.  Red-wood. 

.   SlNOU. 


Rakto  chandan,  .  Beno. 
Y-wai-gyi,  .  .  .  BuRM. 
Ranjana,  Ranguna,  HiND. 
Ku-ohandana,  „ 

Thorla-goonj,  .  .  Mahb. 
Kambhoji,  .    .    .  Savsk. 


Mansiadi,  .  .  . 
Madetiye,  .  .  . 
Manjadi,  .  .  . 
Ani  gandamani,  . 
Bancu  gurivenda, . 
Maniiflni  kotta,     . 


Tax. 
Tel, 


This  is  a  large  and  handsome  tree,  growing  at 
times  100  feet  high,  and  found  in  most  of  the 
forests  of  India;  well  suited  for  planting  in 
avenues.  It  is  met  with  in  the  Rangoon,  Pegu, 
and  Tounghoo  districts.  It  grows  a&>  in  Silhet, 
Bengal,  Assam,  and  the  Moluccas.  The  inner 
wood  of  large  old  trees  is  deep  red,  hard,  solid, 
and  durable,  suitable  for  cabinetmakers'  purposes, 
from  which,  in  Upper  India,  it  gets  its  name  of 
Rakto  chandan,  or  red  sandal  wood ;  but  the  true 
red  sandal  or  red  sandars  wood  of  commerce  is 
the  Pterocarpus  sautalinus.  A  cubic  foot  weighs 
56  lbs.  when  seasoned ;  sp.  gr.  '896.  The  wood 
is  eaid  to  yield  a  red  dye ;  ground  to  a  paste  with 
water,  it  is  used  by  Hindus  to  make  sectarian 
marks  on  their  foreheads.  The  seeds  are  of  a 
highly  polished,  scarlet  colour,  with  a  circular 
streak  in  their  middle  on  each  side,  and  are  used 
as  weights  by  jewellers,  and  as  beads  in  bracelets, 
necklaces,  etc.  Books  represent  these  as  usually 
weighing  four  grains,  and  selected  seeds  are  in 
use  by  the  Burmese  for  that  weight.  Many,  how- 
ever, do  not  weigh  more  than  two  or  three  grains 
each.  A  cement  is  made  by  beatins  them  up 
with  borax  and  water.  The  powdered  seeds  are 
said  to  be  used  as  a  farina ;  the  pulp  of  the  seeds, 
mixed  with  honev,  is  applied  externally  to  hasten 
suppuration  in  boils  and  abscesses. — Hooher^s 
Him.  Joum,  ii.  p.  827;  McClelland;  Mason; 
Useful  Plants;  fur.  Rep,  Mad,  Ex.;  Mendis; 
Cat.  Bengal  Ex.,  1862;  Dance;  Voigt,  259 ;  Hog; 
Roxb.  ii.  870. 

ADENEMA  HYSSOPIFOLIA.    Don. 
Cicendia  hyBsopifolia,  Ad,  |  Ghota  chirayita,  Hind. 

Common  in  various  parts  of  South  India;  is 
very  bitter,  and  much  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
stomachic,  being  also  somewhat  laxative. — Ind. 
Ann.  MedL  Scien.  p.  270;  Dr.  Cleghom. 

ADENOPHORA  LILIFOLIA,  Z«dc6.,orCam. 
panula  lilifolia.  The  root  of  one  species,  called 
Sha-aan,  resembles  ginseng,  for  which  in  China 
it  is  sometimes  suh^tuted,  as  also  is  the  Cam- 
panula glauca  of  Japan. — Smith. 

ADENOSMA  ULIGmOSA.    R.  Br. 
Ruellia  uliginoM,  Linn. 

One  of  the  AcanthacesB.  The  juice  of  its  leaves, 
mixed  with  salt,  is  used  on  the  Malabar  coast  as 
a  purifier.  A.  balsamea  has  a  strong  odour  of 
turpentine. — Roxb.  iii.  52;  Hog;  Voigt,  482. 

ADEPS  MYRISTlC-fi,  a  concrete  oil  obtained 
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ADEVA  RAJAS. 


ADI-SAKTI. 


from  nutmegs  by  expression,  sometimes  errone- 
ously called  oil  of  mace. — Simnumds,    See  Oils. 

ADEVA  RAJAS  of  Tuluva,  Andhra,  or  Telin- 
gana,  had  a  capital  at  Woragalli  or  Warangal.  One 
of  these,  in  authentic  history,  was  Pratapa  Rndra 
in  A.D.  1162,  prior  to  whom  nineteen  Adeva  Rajas 
reigned  370  years  (?  211),  and  are  supposed  to  be 
the  eighteen  princes  of  Andhra  descent ;  and  Sri 
Ranga  seems  to  have  reigned  in  A.D.  800. — 
Thomas'  Prinsep^s  Antiquities,  p.  278. 

ADHA  BIRNI.    Hind.    Herpestris  monniera. 

ADHAK.  Hind.  A  dry  measure  18  in.  deep, 
equal  to  7.50  cubic  in.  In  the  Dekhan,  7  lbs. 
11  oz.;  in  Mysore,  7  lbs. —  W. 

ADHAN.  Hind.  The  richest  land  lying  under 
the  protection  of  the  town  walls.  Mai  or  malaiti, 
is  land  not  irrigated  from  wells. 

ADHAR  or  AHARA.    Sansk.    Food. 

ADHARASAKTI.    See  Sakti. 

ADHARMA.  Sansk.  Injustice,  unrighteous- 
ness. An  epithet  of  Siva,  meaning  wickedness; 
also  the  bride  of  Mritya.  Adharmeswara,  the  same 
with  Adra  Malik. 

ADHATODA  VASICA.    Nees, 

Jastida  adhatoda,  X/inn.,  JRo±b, 


Baahi,  ....  Bbas. 
Bakiu,  Basoka,  .  BXNO. 
Basuti,  .  .  .  .Chxnab. 
Malabar  Nut,  .  .  Eno. 
Aria,  Arus,  ABganda,HiND. 


Bhekkar;  Pekkar,  Panj. 
Uroa  or  UtaroBha,  Sansk. 
Tora-bajja,  .  .  .  Sdtlkj. 
Adadode,  .  .  .  Tam. 
Addanaram,     .    .         „ 


This  shrub  grows  in  Ceylon,  in  both  the  Indian 
Peninsulas,  in  Bengal,  Nepal,  Silhet,  N.  W.  Hima- 
laya, Paniab,  up  to  4000  feet,  and  in  Java.  The 
wood  is  soft,  and  considered  well  suited  for  making 
charcoal  for  gunpowder.  Its  leaves  are  used  in 
native  medicine,  and  have  a  strong  smell  when 
bruised.— Z)r«.  Boxb.,  Ainsliej  O'Sh.  p.  483,  Voigt^ 
488,  J,  L.  Stewart. 

ADHELA.  Hind.,  Sansk.  Halfapaisa.  Adheli, 
half  a  rupee  or  ashraffi ;  half  of  any  ^iece  of 
money.  Ad^hi,  half;  Adhela,  a  half  anna;  and 
other  combinations.  Adh-pao,  literally  half  a 
quarter = one-eighth. 

ADHIGACHHED  YADI  SWAYAM,  a  brah- 
man  girl's  right  to  select  her  own  husband.    See 
Swayamvara. 
.  ADHIKANAN,  a  poet  of  the  Dekhan. 

ADHIKMASA.  Sansk.  In  Hindu  division  of 
time,  an  embolismal  month,  intercalated  to  bring 
the  lunar  months  in  correspondence  with  the 
seasons  of  the  year. 

ADHUMIAK  or  Ajumian,  a  section  of  the  Safi 
of  Persia  ;  they  take  me  name  from  sultan  Adhum, 
who  resigned  his  throne  to  become  a  mendicant. 
They  are  celibates,  are  continually  moving  their 
lips  in  devotion ;  they  are  wanderers. — Malcolm ; 
M'Greg&Ty  p.  159. 

ADI  or  ADDI.  Tav.  A  foot  measure ;  a  mea- 
sure of  length,  10*46  in.  57,600  sq.  Adi= 1  Kani. 
—W. 

ADI,  the  elder  daughter  of  Kasyapa,  the  mother 
of  the  Hindu  gods. 

ADI,  the  fourth  month  of  the  Tamil  year,  July — 
August. 

ADI.  Sansk.  Original,  chief;  as  Adi-pati, 
Gram-adi-pati,  the  headman  of  a  village ;  in  Java 
a  title  of  nobility  ;  Adi  raja,  a  paramount  prince. 

ADI  or  Ai  island,  the  Pulo  Adi  of  the  Malaya, 
in  lat  4°  19'  S.,  long.  143*^  47'  E.  (East  Point), 
Medera,  is  about  25  miles  in  length,  lying  to  the 
N.N.E.  of  the  great  Eeh,  distant  about  60  miles, 


and  being  the  south-westernmost  of  a  group  of 
high  islands.  The  inhabitants  are  Papuans.  The 
sea  is  unfathomable  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
island,  but  there  are  several  indifferent  anchorages 
on  the  north  side.  The  chief  traffic  was  in  slaves, 
which  were  dLstributed  among  the  neighbouring 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  are  sometimes 
carried  as  far  as  Bally  and  Gelebes.^^/.  ItuL  Arch* 
ADIANTUM  CAPILLUS  VENERIS.    Unn. 


Shairtdjin,     .    .    Abab. 
Maiden  Hair,  .    .      £no. 
VenuB  or  Fairy 'b  Hair,  „ 
Hans-Raj,  gal-marium, 


Mubarkha,  .  .  .  Hurn. 
Dam  Tali,  .  .  .  Kabh. 
Parshra;  Warahra,  Salt  R. 
Bbfaij,    .    .     Tr.  Indus. 
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Hnm.  '  Kuwatrd, 

It  is  indigenous  in  the  Himalaya,  and,  like  the 
European  plant,  it  is  given  as  an  expectorant.  In 
Europe  it  is  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  syrup  of 
capilaire.— 0'5ft.  p.  677 ;  Dr,  SUwart, 

ADIANTUM  CAUDATUM.    Z.,  Wall 
Pari-Boaan,  .    .    .    Paitj.  |  HansraJ,      .    .    .    Panj. 

This,  with  A.  venustum  and  other  species  of  the 
Panjab,  has  been  introduced  into  India. —  Voigt. 

ADIANTUM  LUNULATUM.    Bum.,  Spr. 
Hanoraj,  Mobarkha,  Hind.  |  Shuir-ul-jin,    .    .    Arab. 

Occurs  in  many  places  in  India  and  Burma. 
It  is  probably  this  regarding  which  Dr.  Mason 
says  that  a  small  handsome  fern  is  seen  in  the 
crevices  of  old  ruins  and  walla  everywhere,  of  the 
same  genus  and  nearly  resembling  the  English 
maidenhair,  the  prettiest  of  all  the  ferns. — Mason; 
Voigt, 

ADI-BUDDHA.  According  to  the  Sanskrit 
authorities  on  buddhism,  when,  in  the  beginning, 
all  was  perfect  void,  Adi-Budh  was  revealed  ia 
his  form  of  a  flame  of  light  He  is  the  self -existent 
great  Budh.  The  Adi-£^ath  or  Maheshwar,  whose 
name  is  Apay,  who  became  manifest  in  the  Maha- 
Sangato  (perfect  void)  as  the  letter  A,  who  ib  the 
creator  of  Prajna  and  of  the  world.  In  China 
and  Mongolia,  according  to  MM.  Hue  and  Gabet, 
theistic  buddhists  acknowledge  an  Adi-Buddha, 
or  eternal  Buddha,  whom  they  consider  to  be  God 
over  all.  In  Ceylon  and  Indo-Chinese  countries, 
there  is  no  such  belief. — Yule,  i.  242. 

ADI-DWAITA.  Sansk.  The  Supreme  Being, 
including  two  qualities,  viz.  Adi-atma,  the  spiritual 
essence,  and  Adi-buta,  the  material  essence. 

ADIGAR.   Singh.    A  chief,  a  village  headman. 

ADI-GRANrHA.  Sansk.  From  adi,  first, 
and  grant'ha,  a  book ;  a  sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs, 
compiled  in  1581  by  Arjun  MuL    See  Sikhs. 

ADIMA.  Tau. — ^A  predial  slave  attached  to 
the  land.    A  Nair  feudal  dependant. 

ADIMODURAM.  Tah.  Root  of  Glycyrrhiza 
glabra,  also  of  Abrus  precatorius. 

ADINA  CORDIFOLIA.  //. /.  et  Bth.  One 
of  the  RubiacesQ,  a  timber  tree  of  Berar,  Mandla, 
Garhwal,  and  Gorakhpur. 

ADI-NATH,  the  celestial  Buddha,  also  father  of 
Matsyendranath,  and  grandfather  of  Gorakhnath. 

ADINATHA  or  Reshabdeva,  the  first  and 
greatest  of  the  Jaina  saints. 

ADINATHA,  the  linga  of  Mahadeva,  placed  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  REijyu  by  king  Naraca. 

ADI-PURUSHA.  Samsk.  The  piesiding  spirit 
of  the  universe. 

ADI-RAJA.  Sansk.  Supreme  of  kings,  a 
paramount  sovereign,  an  emperor. 

ADI-SAKTI,  or  the  primeval  energy,  a  name  of 
Kali,  represented  as  a  four-handed  woman  of  a 
dark  colour,  of  terrific  features,  with  a  protrud- 


ADI  SESHA, 


ADWAITA. 


iog  tongue,  benneiired  with  hnmaii  gore,  with  a 
neckkoe  oi  skulls,  and  holding  a  skall  and  a 
Kifflitar  in  her  hands. 

ADI  SESHA.  Sansk.  Literally,  old  serpent. 
A  tenn  used  in  Hinda  mythology. — Taylor's  Hind, 
Mytk    See  Serpent. 

ADIT£S,  founded  a  Semitic  kingdom  in  Yemen, 
the  fini  in  Southern  Arabia.    See  Saba ;  Joktan. 

ADITl,  daughter  of  Daksha,  and  one  of  the 
two  wires  of  Kasyapa.  She  was  mother  of  the 
DeYSS  (see  Aditya,  Agni,  Kasyana,  Deva,  Surya, 
&rja  Tansa,  Vamana),  hence  csiled  Deva-matri. 
She  boie  eight  sons  (acooiding  to  others,  twelve), 
Kren  of  whom  were  the  seven  Aditya,  the  eighth 
via  Marttanda,  the  sun.  The  word  in  Sanskrit 
means  free,  unbounded,  infinity,  the  boundless 
heaven.  The  Yajur  Yeda  describes  her  as  the 
wife  of  Yishuu ;  but  other  Hindu  books  call  her 
the  mother  of  Yiahnu.  Her  history  is  regarded 
hj  Professor  Wikon  as  an  allegoriciJ  personifica- 
tion of  astronomical  phenomena. 

ADITYA,  a  name  of  Yikrama,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Yikramaditya,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Sapor,  king  of  Persia. 

AJ)ITYA.  Sansk.  The  sun.  Adityavar,  Adit- 
var,  or  Aitwar,  Sunday,  from  Adit,  the  first, 
and  war,  day. — W.  The  twelve  Aditya,  in  Hindu 
Djthology,  are  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  Aditi 
aad  Casyspa,  who  is  called  the  mother  of  the 
godiL  They  are  emblems  of  the  sun  for  each 
noath  of  the  year,  and  are  themselves  called  suns; 
their  names  are  Yamna,  Surya,  Yedanga,  Bhanu, 
India,  Havi,  Gabhasti,  Yama,  S  wamareta,  Divakara, 
Vit^^  and  Yishnu  (Gita,  p.  144).  Another  list  is 
Ansa,  Aryaman,  Bhaga,  Daksha,  Mitra,  and  Yaruna, 
to  wbidi  Dhatri,  Indra,  and  Savitra  are  often  added. 
Of  these,  Yishnu  seems  to  be  considered  as  the 
first,  for  Krishna,  describing  his  own  pre-emi- 
neoce,  says, '  Among  the  Aditya  I  am  Yishnu.'  The 
names  of  the  twelve  vary  according  to  the  several 
sntboiities.  Later  mythology  counts  twelve,  aU 
sun-gods,  and  representing  that  luminary  in 
phases  of  the  twelve  months.  Their  name,  Aditya, 
comes  from  the  noun  Aditi,  which  signifies  literally 
'  onhannablenesB,  indestructibility  rand  it  denotes 
them  as  *(tf  an  eternal  unapproachable  nature.' 
To  the  Adityaa  Hindus  ascribe  unapproach- 
i^bility  by  anything  that  can  harm  or  disturb ;  in 
them  can  be  distinguished  neither  right  hand  nor 
left,  fonn  nor  limit ;  they  are  elevated  above  all 
imperfections :  they  do  not  sleep  nor  wink ;  their 
cbaiacter  is  all  truUi ;  they  hate  and  punish  guilt ; 
to  preserve  mortals  from  sin  is  their  highest  office; 
th^havea  peculiar  title  to  the  epithet  Asura, 
'immaterial,  spiritoal,'  for  this  is  the  proper  and 
original  meanmg  of  this  term ;  it  is  a  derivative 
adjective  from  the  noun  Asu,  Mife,  existence.' — 
Oriental  LinguUHc  Studies^  p.  88 ;  WiUianui'  Nala^ 
1^122. 

ADITYA  BHAXTI.  Tel.  Helianthusannuus. 
See  Ansaria. 

ADIYAN  or  Adyar.  Maleau— A  sUve.  The 
Adiyan  slave,  serf,  or  vassal,  of  Malabar  lives 
vider  the  protection  of  a  raja  or  religious  estab- 
Uunent  This  tribe  visit  Coorg  from  Malabar  to 
vork  as  labonren.    They  speak  Malealam. 

ADJAI  or  Ajye,  a  mountain  stream  in 
Bffbhom.  It  is  we  Amystis  of  Megasthenes, 
sad  the  Ajamati  of  Wilford.  In  its  literal  ac- 
ceptation, the  Ajye  means  the  unconquerable; 
umI  many  a  Hindu  mother,  like  Thetis,  formerly 


dipped  tlieir  children  in  its  waters  to  make  them 
invulnerable.  Hence  may  be  accounted  the  name 
of  Birbhum,  or  the  land  of  heroe&  It  was 
anciently  called  Malla  Bhumi,  or  the  land  of 
the  Mall  (wrestlers  and  athletes). — Tr.  of  Hind. 

ADJAT.    Mahr.    People  of  the  mixed  castes. 

ADJUTANT  BIRD,  Leptoptilus  argila. 

ADNAN,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Arabs.      He  was  a  direct  descendant  from  Ish- 
mael.     His  posterity  is  called  Al  Arab  al  Mustaar* . 
ibah,  t.e.  the  naturalized,  or  insititious,  Arabs. 
— SaWs  Koran,     See  Kahtan ;  Joktan. 

ADNARA.    Hind.    Panther. 

ADOLIA.  The  larvae  of  this  genus  of  insects  are 
hairy,  and  sting  with  virulence. — TennenU  Ceyian, 

ADO-MODIEN.  Tam.  Holostemma  Rheedia- 
num. 

ADONDA.    Tbl.     Capparis  horrida,  Z. 

ADONDA  CHAKRAVARTI,  a  Chola  leader 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  aubduer  of  the 
Kurumbar  or  Shepherd  tribes. 

ADONI,  in  kt.  15°  88'  9"  N.,  and  long.  T?** 
20'  £.  A  town  and  revenue  district  in  the  centre 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India.  These  have  formed 
parts  of  the  dominions  of  the  Yijianagar,  the  Adal 
shahi,  the  Dehli  Empire,  Hyderabad,  and  Mysore, 
and  now  of  the  British.  Adoni  is  309  miles  from 
Madras,  and  iSi  miles  from  Bellary.  It  is  south 
of  the  Tumbudra,  and  1895  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  hill  station  near  is  2103  feet  Its  silk  and 
cotton  fabrics  are  famed  and  largely  exported. 

ADOPTION,  a  custom  amongst  Hindus  of 
adopting  male  children,  giving  the  child  all  the 
rights  of  legitimate  offspring ;  and  when  the  child 
binds  round  his  head  the  turban  of  his  adopted 
father,  he  is  finally  severed  from  the  stock  whence 
he  had  his  birth.  This  right  k  restricted  to  choos- 
ing amongst  the  kindred.  Hindu  law  recognised 
twelve  kinds  of  adoption. — TocTs  Rajwtth,  Lp.  81. 

ADRAISTiE  of  Arrian,  the  modern  TakksL, 
See  Arashtra. 

ADRAK,  also  Ada.  Hind.  Zingiber  officinale, 
green  ginger.    Sont,  dry  ginger. 

ADRA  MALIK,  the  male  power  of  the  sun. 
Among  the  Samarians,  children  were  burned  as 
to  Molech,  supposed  analogue,  or  to  be  identical 
with  the  Adharmeswara  of  the  Hindus. 

ADRASA,  a  town  to  which  Alexander  crossed 
the  Hindu  Rush  from  Alexandria  apud  Caucasum. 
He  reaohed  it  in  15  days. 

ADU.  Tam.  A  sheep,  a  goat  Attu-Karan,  a 
shepherd  or  goatherd. 

ADULARIA,  or  Moonstone,  is  very  abundant 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kandy,  where  it  is  occa- 
sionally the  predominating  ingredient  of  the  rock. 

ADWAITA.  Sansk.  A  school  of  Hindu  philo- 
sophy and  theology,  established  by  Yyasa,  and 
carried  out  by  Sankaracharya.  The  latter  was 
the  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Sringeri,  near 
the  Tumbudra  river.  The  system  regards  tho 
Supreme  Spirit  and  the  human  spirit  as  one,  and 
the  world  as  an  illusion.  The  term  is  from  a, 
privative,  and  dwaita,  two, — non-duality.  This 
system  of  philosophy  is  pantheistic,  and  is 
usually  termed  Yedanta.  This  view  is  held  by  the 
Smarta  brahman  and  all  Hindus  following  that 
sect,  holding,  viz.,  that  the  creature  is  not  sepa- 
rate from  the  Creator,  but  partakes  of  his  essence. 
The  Dwaita  or  dual  philosophy  is  that  of  the 
Madhava  brahmans  and  their  followers,  viz.  that 
the  Creator  and  his  creatures  are  separate.    The 
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ADWAITANAND. 


^LIUS  CALLUS. 


Vattfihta  adwaita  is  a  third  philosophy ;  it  means 
non-duality  with  a  difference,  viz.  that  the  crea- 
ture, separate  from  the  Creator  during  life,  be- 
comes aosorbed  into  his  essence  after  death.  This 
is  the  doctiine  of  the  Sri  Yaishnava  sect  These 
philosophies  are  known  to  all  Hindus. ' 

ADWAITANAND.    See  Chaitanya. 

ADYAR,  a  small  river  which  commences  prin- 
cipally from  the  leakage  of  tanks  about  30  miles 
.west  of  Madras,  and  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
in  the  soath  environs  of  Madras,  being  spanned 
by  several  bridges  in  its  course. 

ADYASTHANA,  or  First  Shrine,  is  a  name 
applied  in  the  Bhavishya  Purana  to  the  original 
temple  of  the  sun  in  Kashmir,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Samba,  the  son  of  Krishna ;  butadya 
is  perhaps  only  a  corruption  of  Aditya,  or  the  sun, 
which  is  usually  shortened  to  adit,  and  even  ait, 
as  in  aditwar  and  aitwar  or  itewar  for  Aditya- 
wara,  or  Sunday.  Biladuri  calls  the  idol  a  re- 
presentation of  the  prophet  Job,  or  Ayub,  which 
18  an  easy  misreading  for  Adit. — CunninghanCs 
Ancient  Geog.  oflndia^  p.  236. 

ADZ.    Arab.    Ervum  lens,  Linn, 

ADZARA,  the  Tibetan  name  of  Assam. 

iECHMANTHERA  WALLICHIL    Nees. 
Var.  /3.  Goflsypina. 
Patrang,  Joundela,  of  Ravi.  |  Ban-Mania,    .     of  Ravi. 

Bees  are  particularly  fond  of  its  flowers ;  a  kind 
of  cloth  is  made  from  the  tomentum  of  the  leaf. — 
/.  L.  Stewart,  M.D, 

JSCIDIUM  THOMSONIA  infests  the  fir  tree, 
Abies  Smithiana.    See  Fungi ;  Insects. 

AEEN.  Mahr.  Tenniualia  glabra,  W^.amM., 
and  T.  ooriacea,  Roxb, 

iEGAGRUS,  a  wild  species  of  Ibex,  of  Middle 
and  North  Asia,  called  Paseng  by  the  Persians. — 
Cat.  As.  Soc.  Beng.    See  Capre». 

JSGICERAS  FRAGRANS.    KSn. 
M.  majoB,  Gkerf .,  Roxb,       I  JE.  floridum,  Rom. 
M.  obovatum,  Bl,  \  Rhizophora  oomiculaia,  L. 

Holai Beno.  I  Bu-ta-yat,   .    .    .    Burk. 

A  large  shrub  in  the  Sunderbuns,  the  Tenas- 
serim  Provinces,  both  Peninsulas,  Australia, 
Moluccas,  and  Java;  when  in  bloom  it  is 
covered  with  small  white  flowers,  which  seem  to 
have  great  attractions  for  the  fire-flte&  In 
moving  up  the  streams  near  the  seaboard  on  a 
dark  night,  these  trees  are  often  seen  illiunined 
with  myriads  of  waving  brightening  wings,  and 
making  them  look  in  the  deep  gloom  like  superb 
candelabra  hung  with  living  lamps.  Bees  give  it 
the  preference  to  all  other  shrubs  in  attaching 
their  combs  to  it  It  is  a  useful  coast  plant. — 
Mason ;  Voigt^  335 ;  Roxb.  iii.  130 ;  von  Mueller, 

iEGINETIA  INDICA,  Willde,  the  Tsiem 
cumulu  of  the  Maleali,  is  a  small,  annual,  singular- 
looking,  rush-like  plant,  with  a  flower  like  the 
bowl  of  a  tobacco  pipe.  It  grows  in  the  Crrcars, 
at  Khandala,  Salsette,  and  Konkans.  M,  pedun- 
culata,  Wall,^  is  a  parasite  growing  on  the  roots 
of  Andropogon  muncatus. — Roxb,  130;  Voigt^  496. 

iSGLE  MARMELOS.     Corr.    Bel  fruit  tree. 
Giatava  marmelos,  Li/nn.    \  Feronia  pelluoida,  RcitK, 


Sri  phal,  Bel, 
Oo-aheet, 


Bbno. 

BURH. 


Vfu-Bucov.       .       .       .       AJunm. 

Tanghai  ?  Tangala,  Malay. 
Knvelam,  .  .  Maleal. 
Balaghund, 


PUSHT. 


Mahara,  ....  Sansk. 
Vilva-maram,  .  ,  Tak. 
Maradu  ohettn,  .  Tel. 
Bilvama  chetta,  . 
Blala-ramu  ohetta, 


The  Bel,  Bengal  quince,  or  larger  wood  apple, 
is  a  large  thorny  tree  which  flowers  during  the 


hot  season,  and  its  large  spheroidal  fruit  ripens 
after  the  rains.    The  tree  grows  all  over  India  and 
into  the  Himalaya,  at  Simla,  Kamaon,  Garhwal, 
and  up  to  the  Indus,  and  in  all  the  sub-Alpiue 
tracts,  and  it  is  found  about  towns  and  villages 
throughout  the  Prome  district,  and  also  about 
Tounghoo,  more  especially  on  the  Sban  side  of  the 
river.      It  attains  an  extreme  height  of  30  feet, 
and  in  girth  3  feet     The  wood  is  light-coloured, 
variegated  with  veins,  compact,  very  strong  and 
hard,  but  is  little  used,  partly  perhaps  from   a 
religions  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Hindus,  with 
whom  the  tree  is  sacred  to  Siva,  and  partly  from 
the  value  of  the  tree  from  the  great  medicinal  virtues 
of  the  fruit.     But  in  the  Godavery  districts  the 
native  dhol  or  drum  \a  often  made  of  it ;  and  it  is 
used  for  naves  of  wheels  and  crushers  for  sugar 
in  Garhwal.     The  wood  is  ground  with  water 
into  a  sort  of  oily  paste,  which  is  poured  on  the 
lingam  in  the  temples  dedicated  to  Siva.      The 
leaves  are  offered  to  Siva  and  to  the  female  divini- 
ties in  the  same  way  that  the  leaves  of  the  tulsi 
are  offered  to  Vishnu.    The  fruit  is  delicious  to 
the  taste,  and  very  fragrant.    It  is  smooth,  resem- 
bling an  orange,  with  a  yellow,  hard  rind,  which 
is  astringent,  and  used  in  dyeing  yellow.    The 
pulp  of  the  fruit  has  been  long  in  use  in  diarrhoea ; 
and  its  i^)erient  and  detersive  qualities,  and  its 
efficacy  in  remedying  habitual  costtveness,  have 
been  proved  by  constant  experience.    It  has  lately 
been  brought  into  repute  when  fresh  and  in  con- 
serve as  a  remedy  in  some  forms  of  dysentery. 
When  dried  before  it  is  ripe  (Belgar,  Belgiri),  the 
fruit  is  used  in  decoction  in  diarrhoea  and  dysen- 
tery; and  when  ripe  and  mixed  with  juice  of 
tamarinds,  forms  an  a^;reeable  drink.    The  beauti- 
fully clear  mucus  which  surrounds  the  seeds  is, 
for  some  purposes,  a  very  good  cement,  which  as 
a  gum  may  some  day  be  turned  to  use  in  the  arts. 
The  roots,  bark,  and  leaves  are  reckoned  refrigerant 
in  Malabar.    The  bark  of  the  root,  especiidly,  is 
given  in  decoction  in  intermittent  fever,  and  the 
leaves  are  applied  as  a  poultice  in  ophthalmia. 
They  abound  in  a  volatile  fragrant  perfume,  which 
is  distilled  from  the  flowers,  known  as  marmala 
water,  and  is  much  used  by  the  natives  as   a 
perfume  for  sprinkling  on  visitors.    The  pulp  ia 
also  mixed  in  lime  cement.     In  Peshawar,  large 
numbers  of  snuff-boxes  for  domestic  use,  and 
for  export  to  Afghanistan,  are  made  from  the 
shell  of  the  fruit,  which  is  prettily  carved  over 
and  fitted  with  a  small  bone  plug  for  the  opening 
in  the  end.    Lest  the  reseniblance  of  the  wood 
apple  to  the  fruit  of  the  Nux  vomica  might  give 
nse  to  accidents,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
their  strong  aromatic  smell,  like  that  of  all  other 
fruits  belonging  to  the  orange  family,  will  distin- 
guish them  easily  from  the  Nux  vomica,  which  is 
devoid  of  aroma. — Drs,  Roxb.^  McClelland,  Wtghty 
Gribson,  Brandts,  Stewart,  O'ShaugTinessy,  Riddellj 
Waring,  Cleghom;  Major  Drury^s  Useful  Plants; 
Mr.  Elliot;  Cal  Cat,  Ex.  1862;  Ind,  An,  Med. 
Sc.  1854 ;  Beddome. 

jEGLE  SEPIARA  is  used  in  Japan  for  hedges, 
its  thorny  branches  being  useful.  The  fruit  is 
never  eaten  raw,  but  is  roasted  on  hot  ashes.  It 
has  a  p^lutinous  pulp,  which  is  laxative. — Hog^ 
Veg.  King, 

^LIUS  GALLUS,  a  Roman  of  the  Equestrian 
order,  sent,  between  b.c.  24  and  a.d.  1,  with  a  force 
to  explore  Ethiopia  and  Arabia.    The  force  was 


AENEZI. 


AEROLITES. 


orginiied  at  GleopatriB,  in  the  neigbbourbood  of 
the  modem  Saez,  and  consisted  of  10,000  Romans, 
vhh  15,000  mercenaries,  together  with  a  fleet  of 
80  Teaseb  of  war  and  130  transports.  After  two 
Tears*  absence  in  Nejran,  JBlios  Gallus  brought 
back  with  him  but  a  small  part  of  his  army, 
honger,  fatigue,  and  sickness  haviug  destroyed  the 
reminder,  for  only  seven  fell  by  the  sword. — 
Plafifair^i  Aden. 

A£N£ZI,  or  Anezab,  an  Arab  tribe  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sviia,  and  if  we  add  to  them  their  brethren  in 
Nejd,  they  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
eooaideiable  bodies  of  Bedouins  in  the  Arabian 
dsBerti.  They  arenomades,  migrating  over  30,000 
s^nze  miles.  In  spring  they  approach  the  foun- 
tua  of  Syria,  and  form  a  line  of  encampment 
extending  from  near  Aleppo  to  eight  days*  journey 
to  the  south  of  Damascus.  Their  pincipal  resi- 
deooe,  however,  during  that  time  is  the  Hauran 
•nd  its  udgbbonrhood,  when  they  encamp  near 
ind  among  the  villageB,  while  in  the  more  northern 
eooDtiy,  towards  Horns  and  Hamah,  they  mostly 
ivep  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  inhabited 
gronnds.  In  these  parts  they  spend  the  whole 
Munmer  seeking  pasture  and  water,  purchase  in 
antimin  their  winter  provision  of  wheat  and  barley, 
md  return  after  the  first  rains  into  the  interior  of 
the  desert  They  are  the  only  true  Bedouin 
Bstion  of  Syria,  the  other  tribes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  country  having  more  or  leas  degene- 
nted  in  manners,  and  several  being  reduced  to 
aihiectkxL— 5ih'jtaer;  Burckhardt;  Upton, 

iBOLUS,  the  Yayn  of  the  Hindu  mythology. 
See  Mythology;  SaraswatL 

AmT£0  WATER,  Ho -Ian -shin  of  the 
GhJaeee;  Soda  water. 

AERIDES,  or  air  plants,  are  numerous  in  all 
the  hunid  parts  of  S.E.  Asia.  The  Tenasserim 
Piorinces  abound  in  orchids,  most  of  which  grow 
00  trees,  and  are  entphytes,  not  parasites.  The 
fiemen  of  some  of  the  spedee  are  great  favourites 
with  the  Burmese,  and  are  sought  after  to  adorn 
the  hair.  The  Buxman  books  say  that  the  trees 
mimd  king  Wathandria^s  hermitage  were  covered 
vith  orehidi,  and  that  after  being  plucked  they 
wodd  retain  their  fragrance  seven  am.  In  the 
Andaman  Islands,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  a 
TKt  number  can  be  collected.  Ae.  affine,'  WalL^ 
^th  krge  roae-coloored  flowers,  is  of  Assam, 
Kepal,  and  the  Khaasya  hills.  Ae.  ampullaceum, 
Btib.j  grows  on  trees,  and  blossoms  in  May.  Ae. 
wrautom,  Roxh.^  grows  at  Dacca  and  Eastern 
Bengal  Ae.  gnttatum—Perida  Mara,  Tel.  ;  Sacco- 
mm  retosum — ^isalofty  parasitic  species,  growing 
<tt  trees  near  Dacca.  Ae.  muHiflorum,  Boxb,^  is  a 
Ittge  and  beautiful  species  of  Silhet,  with  large 
purple  and  white  flower.  Ae.  odoratum.  Lour,,  a 
tveetly  fragrant  plant,  with  large  white  flowers 
with  a  tinge  of  rose.  It  is  met  with  at  Dacca,  the 
Khasiya  hills,  Ghittagong;  in  the  Bombay  Ghats, 
M  the  Mahabaleshwar  hlDs,  Tenasserim,  Moul- 
nein,  China,  and  Cochin-China.  The  flowers 
hsng  in  long  racemes  of  a  Ug^t  flesh  colour  and 
■potted,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  long.  They 
paw  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  appearing  in 
April  and  May.  Ae.  pallidum,  Roxb,,  grows 
on  trees  in  Ghittagong  and  Eastern  Bengal.  Ae. 
ndistom,  Boxb,,  on  trees  in  the  Gangetic  delta. 
Ae.  nstratom,  iZoxb.,  blossoms  in  Apm  and  May 
m  Silhet.  Ae.  suaveolens,  Roxb.,  found  on  trees 
to  Ghittagong,  has  yery  iragrant  flowers  all  the 


year  long.  Ae.  tesselatum,  Wight,  with  large 
flowers  of  a  greenish  yellow,  grows  in  the  Gircars. 
— Roxb.;  Wight;  Voiat ;  Mason. 

AEROLITES,  the  deo-gola  or  devigola  of  the 
Hindus.  These  are  not  uncommon  in  the  possession 
of  the  Hindus,  who  worship  them.  The  guardian  of 
a  temple  showed  Baron  de  Bode  a  flat  black  stone, 
which  appeared  to  be  an  aerolite,  weighing  several 
pounds,  and  let  him  into  the  secret  of  its  wonder- 
ful properties,  namely,  that  of  being  propitious  to 
motners  who  wish  to  be  blessed  with  a  numerous 
family,  and  who,  on  pressing  it  to  the  heart,  must 
recite  some  prayers.  This  peculiarity  bears  some 
resemblance  to  what  is  told  of  the  temple  of 
Halgah-Baal,  at  Emessa,  on  the  Orontes,  in 
Phoenicia.  Aerolites  are  possibly  the  bsetylia  of 
the  Jews.  The  earliest  of  which  we  have  any 
reliable  account,  is  one  that  fell  about  the  year  in 
which  Socrates  was  bom,  in  Aegos  Potamos,  2300 
years  ago.  One  of  the  khalifas  is  said  to  have 
had  swords  forged  from  the  iron  of  fresh  fallen 
meteoric  stones ;  men  have  sometimes  been  killed 
by  them  in  thw  falL  Every  now  and  then,  in 
some  place  or  other  of  the  earth,  stones  varying 
from  the  size  of  a  musket  ball  to  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  length,  and  many  hundred  seers  in  weight, 
fall  down  to  the  ground  out  of  the  sky.  In  many 
cases  they  have  been  seen  to  fall  from,  or  result 
from,  the  explosion  of  luminous  meteors  or  fireballs, 
not  unfrequently  with  a  force  causing  them  to 
sink  to  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  into  the 
earth,  as  in  the  case  of  those  that  fell  at  Barbotan 
in  France,  24th  July  1790,  at  Vienna,  16th  June 
1794,  at  Western  in  North  America,  X4th  December 
1807,  etc.  etc.  In  many  cases  a  small  and  very 
dark  cloud  appears  suddenly  in  a  perfectly  clear 
sky,  and  the  stones  are  hurled  from  it  with  a  noise 
resembling  musketry  or  cannon;  such  a  cloud 
moving  over  a  whole  province,  has  sometimes 
covert  it  with  thousands  of  fragments.  Some- 
times, as  in  Germany  (Klein wenden,  16th  Septem- 
ber 1843),  a  large  aerolite  fell  with  a  thunoering 
noise  from  a  perfectly  clear  sky.  The  largest 
with  which  we  are  as  yet  acquainted,  are  those 
of  Bahia  in  Brazil,  7^  feet  in  length,  and  that  of 
Otnmpa,  which  also  fell  in  South  America,  and 
which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  London,  and 
weighs  21^  mannds.  Some  have,  by  accurate 
observations,  been  proved  to  move  no  less  than 
80  miles  in  a  second.  The  falling  of  the  following 
meteors  in  Southern  Asia  has  be^  established : — 

B.o.  1461.  Showers  of  stones  destroyed  the  enemies  of 

Joshua  at  Beth-horon,  Josh.  x.  11. 
„      211.  Stones  fell  in  Obina.— 2>e  Guignes. 
I,      IVSfi,      ,,  I,  „ 

„       89.  Two  large  stones  fell  at  Yong  in  China ;  the 
'  sound  was  heard  over  for^  leagues.— j^ 
OuigneB. 
„       38.  Six  stones  fell  at  Leang  in  China. 
„        38.  Four  stones  fell  at  Po  m  China. 
„        22.  Eight  stones  fell  in  China.— i>«  Ouignes, 
„        12.  A  stone  fell  in  Ton-Knang  in  China.— J>e 

Cfuiffnet, 
„         9.  Two  stones  fell  in  China.— i)0  G^t^ties. 
„         6.  Sixteen  stones  fell  in  Ning  Toheon  in  China, 
and  other  two  in  the  same  year.— /^  Guiff, 
Date  nnknown.  The  black  stone,  or  Hajar  us  Siah,  at 

Mecca. 
A.D.    60(X  In  the  sixth  century,  stones  fell  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  and  near  Emisa  in  Syria. 
„    570.  Fall  of  stones  near  Bender    in  Arabia.^ 

Koran,  vi.  16 ;  cv.  3  and  4. 
„    852.  July  — August.  A  stone  fell  at  Tabaristan. 
— De  8acy;  i^uatrtmire. 
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A.D.    897?  A  Btone  fell  at  Ahmadabftd.    In  892  aocord- 
.  ing  to  the  Syrian  ohroniole. 
„    1009.  A  masB  of  iron  fell  at  Jorjan.— ^vtcenTio. 
„    1056.  Red  snow  feU  in  Armenia.— AfoitA.  Fretz. 
, ,    1110.  A  burning  body  fell  in  Lake  Van  in  Armenia. 

—Matth.  Eretz, 
„    1280.  A  stone  fell  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.— De 

Saep. 
„    1718.  Gelatinous  matter  fell  with  a  globe  of  fire 

in  the  isle  of  Lethy  in  lndiH.—Barchem^  ; 

Jamuon'a  Ed.  J(mmal,  1819,  i.  p.  222-135. 
„    1794,  June  16.  Twelve  stonei  fell  at  Sienna,  one 

weighed  7}  oz,—PhU.  Trana,  1794. 
„    1795,  Apr.  13.  Stonee  feU  at  Ceylon.— £«*. 
„    1798,  Dec.  19.   Stones  fell  in  Bengal.— jEToward, 

Lord  Valentia, 
„    1798,  Deo.  13.  Krakhut,  Benares,  8362  grains. 
„    1808.  Moradabad,  Bengal. 
„    1810,  July.  A  great  stone  fell  at  Shahabad ;  it 

burned  five  villages,  and  killed  several 

men  and  women. — Phil,  Mag,  No,  xxxvii. 

p.  236. 
„    1814,  Nov.  5.  Stones  fell  in  the  Doab;  nineteen 

were  found. — Phil,  Mag,    Each  stone  was 

surrounded  with  a  mass  of  dust. 
„    1815,  Feb.  18.  Duralla,  territory  of  the  Patyala 

Raja,  29  lbs. 
„    1822,  Nov.  30.  a.   Futtehpur,  Allahabad,    53,880 

grains. 

h,  Bittur  and  Shahpur,  76  miles  N.W.  of 

Allahabad,  2112  grains. 
„    1827,  Feb.  16.  Mhow,  Ghazipur,  2359  grains. 
„    1833-4.  Ambala. 

„    1834,  June  12.  CharwallaS,  near  Hissar. 
„    1838,  Jan.  29.  Kaee,  Saudee  taluq  of  Oudli. 
„       „     April  18.    Akbaipur,    Sahamnpur,    36,011 

grains. 
„       „     June  6.  Chandakapur,  Berar,  11,040  grains. 
„    1843,  July  26.  Manegaon,  Kandesh. 
„    1846.  Assam,  India,  1  lb.  901  grains  (found). 
„    1850,  Nov.  80.  Shalka,  West   Batxlwan,  63,529 

grains. 
„    1852,  Jan.  23.  Nellore,  Madras,  30  lbs. 
„    1853,  March  6.  Seggroowlee. 
„    1857,  Feb.  28.  Pamalee,  Madras,  130  lbs. 
„       „     Deo.  27.  Pegu  (Quenggouk),  34,280  grains. 
„    1860,  March  28.  Khergur,  Agra,  S.K  of  Bhurtpur. 
,,       „     July  14.  Darmsiaa,  28  lbs.  5250  grains. 
„    1861,  May  12.  a.  Peprassee,  5  lbs. 

6.  BuUooah,  2400  grains. 

c.  Nimbhooah  (40  miles  from  Gorakhpur). 
„    1865,  Sept.  21.  Muddoor,  Mysore  country. 
„    1866.  Tedabetta,  S.  Canara. 
„    1869,  Sept.  19.  Tja-be  in  Java. 
„    1873,  Sept.  23.  Khairpur,  35  miles  E.  of  Bhawulpur. 

^Capt  J,  Abbott^  in  Bl.  As,  Trans,,  1844,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  880 ;  Mad.  Lit  Trans.,  vol.  riii.  p.  161 ; 
Dr.  Buist's  list,  Bom.  Geo.  Trans.,  1860,  vol.  ix. ; 
Prof.  PowelTs  Rep.  Brit.  Ass,,  1847  and  1852 ; 
Dr.  Buisfs  Cat. ;  Balfour  in  Madras  Mus,  Recs. ; 
Mysore  Mus.  Recs. ;  Vienna  Mus,  List, 

iERUA  LANATA.    Juss. 
Aohyrantheslanata,  L.         Illeoebrum  lanatum,  L. 

„  villosa,  Fonk, 

Chaya,      .    .    .       Beno.    Sirrupulai,     .    .    .  Tam. 

Khul, DDK.    Pindi  konda,  .    .    .  Tel. 

Sherubala,     .    .  Maleal.    Pindi  donda,  .    .    .     „ 
Kampule  Idray,         Tam. 

This  is  a  common  weed  growing  everywhere  in 
the  plains  of  India ;  it  has  woolly,  silvery-looking 
leaves,  and  oval  heads  of  white  flowers.  Its 
leaves,  mixed  with  others,  are  nsed  as  greens,  and 
its  roots  as  a  demulcent  in  native  medicine. — 
Wight  also  figures  M.  brachiata,  floribunda,  Ja- 
vanica,  Monsoni®,  and  scandens. — Ainslie ;  Jaf^ 
frey;  Useful  Plants ;   Voigt.    See  Vegetables. 

^SCHYNANTHUS  GRANDIFLORUS.    Don. 
Incarvillea  parasitica,  R.     I  Trichosporum  grandi- 
M.  parasiticus.  Wall.  \     flonun,  Don. 

A  parasitic   epiphytical  plant   with   crimson 


yellow  flowers,  in  shape  and  size  like  those  ot 
Digitalis  purpurea.  Stem  succulent,  smooth,  with, 
swelled  join  to,  from  which  fibrous  roots  issue. 
Found  on  trees  in  S.  Konkan,  Khaasya  hills. 

iESOHYNOMENE  ASPERA.    Linn.     Shola. 
JBschynomene  paludoBa,/2.  |  Hedysarum  lagenarium,!?. 


Phool-sola,    .    . 

.  Beno. 

Shola,  also  Sola, 

.  Hiifi>« 

Kath-soU,    . 

}» 

Attukudasa,      . 

.      MAI,. 

Pouk;Nya,. 

.  BURM. 

Attoonettee,     . 

.     Taic. 

The  pith  of  this  plant,  known  as  shola,  is  used 
for  light  hats,  bottle  covers,  and  ornaments  ; 
many  present  the  appearance  at  a  little  distance 
of  ivory  carvings.  It  is  one  of  the  Leguminosse, 
and,  under  the  Tamil  name  of  Sudday-kecray,  the 
leaflets  are  used  as  greens.  It  springs  up  spon- 
taneously in  the  Burma  rice-fields,  especially  in. 
the  Tharawaddy  district,  and  affords  an  excel  lene 
hemp. — Madras  Exh.  Jur.  Reports  of  ISbb ;  O'Sk.  ; 
Roxb. ;  M'CL 

jESCULACE^.  LindL-^The  horse-chestnut 
tribe  of  plants,  of  the  genera  Pavia  and  .^Bsculus. 
Three  species — ^sculusGhinensis,  Bunge,  M.  tur> 
binata.  Blame,  and  M.  dissimilis,  A.  Gray—occur 
in  Japan. 

-fflSCULAPIUS,  a  learned  physician  of  Greece, 
deified  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  He  is  .not 
known,  under  that  name,  to  the  Hindus  or  Arabs. 

iESCULUS  CHINENSIS,    Smith. 
Tien-Bs-lih,   .    .    .  Chin.  |  So-lo-tsse,     .    .    .  Chin. 

This  soapwort  grows  in  Hu-peh  and  Seoh-u^cn. 
The  fruits  resemble  the  horse-chestiiut,  and  in 
Hankow  sell  at  threepence  each.  They  are  used 
medicinaUy  (Smith,  p.  5).  M.  Indica,  Clolebrooke, 
is  a  tree  of  the  Himalaya  up  to  9000  feet,  height 
150  feet.  M.  hippocastanum,  Linn.,  grows  in 
Central  Asia;  M.  Kbassyana,  in  the  Khaasya 
hills. — Mueller. 

iESOP'S  FABLES.  Their  original  source  was 
the  Jataka  of  the  Buddhists.    See  Jataka. 

AET.    Ar.    a  verse  of  the  Koran. 

i£TILES,  stones  worshipped  as  sacred  objects. 
See  Aerolites ;  Bedtyle;  Salagrama;  Stone. 

^TNA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  a  nymph;  the 
same  with  Aitnidevi. 

iETOBATIS  NARI  NARI.    Block. 
Therrundi    ,  of  Malabar.  |  Eel  tenki,    .    .    .      Tkl. 
Pari  lung,    .    .     Malay.  | 

An  edible  fish  of  India  and  Malay  estuaries. 

AETOS,  a  name  of  the  ancients  for  the  Nile, 
from  At  or  Ait,  a  rise  of  the  river. 

AFAR.    Arab.    Galls. 

AFGHANISTAN  is  known  to  the  Afghans  aa 
Yalayat,  and  they  regard  it  as  comprising  (1) 
Kabfd  or  Kabalistan,  which  includes  all  that 
mountainous  region  north  of  Gbazni  and  the 
Safed-Koh,  as  far  as  the  Hindu  Kush,  limited 
towards  the  ^est  by  the  Hasara  country,  and 
towards  the  east  by  the  river  Indus;  and  (2) 
Khorasan  or  Zabalistan,  which  includes  all  that 
extensive  tract  of  country,  alpine  in  its  eastern 
limits,  and  table-land  or  desert  in  its  western 
extent,  that  stretches  south  and  west  from  about 
the  latitude  of  Gbazni,  and  borders  on  the  oonfinea 
<tf  Persia,  from  which,  towards  the  south,  it  is 
separated  by  the  desert  of  Seistan.  Khorasan 
towards  the  north  presents  a  very  irr|egular  out- 
line, and  ia  bounded  in  that  direction  by  the 
mountains  of  Hazara  and  Ghor;  towards  the 
south  it  is  separated  from  Beluchistan  by  the 
Washati  range  of  mountains  and  the  lEieluch 
provinces  of  Sarawan  and  Kach  Gandava ;  and  its 
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limit  towards  the  east  are  the  Saliman  range, 
with  its  subordinate  range  and  the  Daman  of  the 
Denjat  The  jpreatest  length  of  Afghanistan 
witikin  these  linuts  is  750  miles,  and  br^th  550 
miiss;  hot  the  average  length  is  600,  and  its 
breadth  450  miles,  lying  between  lat.  30°  and 
57*  N.,  aDd  long.  61"  and  70'  E.  More  than  half 
of  this,  however,  is  independent,  and  much  of  it 
is  hostile.  The  whole  of  the  country  of  the 
YoBufzal  clans,  of  Eafiristan,  of  Chitral,  of  the 
Afridi  and  Waziri,  and  much  of  the  Hazarajat, 
pcetend  as  little  to  owe  allegiance  as  the  Amir 
am  to  claim  it ;  and  Badakshan,  Kunduz,  the 
CharYalayat,  the  countries  of  the  Aimak,  the 
Hsara,  the  Ghilzai,  and  Kakar,  also  Kuram, 
Khost,  and  Dawar,  only  yield  obedience  when 
the  demand  is  backed  by  force. 

nte  districts  of  Afghanistan  included  in  the 
above  are,  Kabal,  Jalalabad,  Ghasni,  Kandahar, 
Herat,  and  Balkh,  or,  as  the  last  has  been  called, 
Afghan-Turkestan.  The  administration  of  the 
eoontryof  the  Ghikai  and  Hazara  has  sometimes 
imaea  aeparate  commands.  Afghanistan  in  its 
phjaical  form  consists  of  a  star  of  yalleys  radiat- 
ing round  the  stupendous  peaks  of  the  Koh-i- 
Baba,  and  everywhere  bounded  by  mountains  of 
a  very  rugged  and  difficult  nature.  Its  natural 
diyiaoiis  majr  be  said  to  be  six  in  number,  viz. 
(1)  the  basin  6t  the  Kabal  river,  including  its 
thbatariea,  the  Logar,  Pan  jsher,  and  Kunor  rivers ; 
(i)  the  table-land  and  valleys  of  the  Ghilzai 
ooontry  from  Ghazni  to  Kandahar,  including  the 
Aighandab,  the  Tamak,  and  the  Arghesan;  (3) 
the  tributary  valleys  of  the  Indus,  viz.  Kurom, 
Khiat,  Comal,  Ghobe,  and  Bori ;  (4)  the  basin  of 
the  Seiitan  lake ;  (5)  the  valleys  of  the  Hel- 
mand,  the  Hari-Bad,  and  Murghab ;  and  (6)  the 
tributary  valleys  of  the  Oxus,  viz.  Maemana,- 
Balkh,  Khnlm,  Kondaz,  and  Kokcha  rivers. 

These  regions  are  occupied  by  different  races, 
thoi:— (a)  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush  generally  is 
the  oouDtiy  of  the  Uzbak^  which  includes  Maemana, 
Andkui,  Akcheh,  Saripnl,  fialkh,  and  Kunduz; 
(b)  the  country  of  we  Aimak  and  Hazara, 
uown  as  the  Hazarajat^  includes  generally  the 
met  pOTtbns  of  the  valleys  of  the  Murghab, 
Htfi-Bud,  Helmand,  and  Arghandab;  (c)  the 
oountiy  d  the  Daurani  tribei  extending  30  miles 
aorth  and  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Herat 
through  Kandahar  to  Quetta  (Kot-Shal  or  Shal- 
bt) ;  (J)  south  of  this  is  the  Seistani  country, 
oooaistiBg  of  the  lower  portion  of  all  the  tributary 
riven  of  the  Sdstan  lake ;  (e)  north  and  east 
of  the  Daurani  are  the  homes  of  the  great 
Ghikai  dan,  who  were  for  a  brief  space  in  the 
Idth  ceutnry  dominant,  and  are  still  feared ; 
their  country  consisting  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Tamak  and  Logar  rivers,  iudnding  all  the 
open  phun  region  l^tween  their  east  and  west 
vatenheda ;  [/)  in  a  triangle  bounded  roughly 
W  the  Panjsher  river,  the  south  range  of  the 
lunar  and  the  Hindu  Kush,  is  the  country  of 
theSiahPoah  and  the  kindred  race  of  Chitral; 
{$)  then,  in  all  the  valleys  that  carry  ofif  the 
<haiiiage  of  the  Laspisar  range  and  its  ramifica- 
tioBs,  are  the  Yusirfzai ;  (h)  to  the  south,  fringing 
the  eastern  apurs  of  the  Safed  Koh,  are  the 
limand,  the  Afridi,  the  Orakzai,  the  Shinwaii, 
the  Khi^tak»  the  Turi,  and  the  Bangash;  and 
(■)  still  f  urtiier  south  are  the  Waziri,  stretching 
Mroas  the  deboachuze  of  all  the  vall^s  from  the 


Kuram  to  the  Gomal,  shutting  off  from  the  plains 
the  smaller  tribes  of  Jaji,  Pemmli,  Khostwal,  and 
Dawari ;  (j  )  the  great  Povindah  don  occupy  the 
triangle  bounded  by  the  Ghilzai,  Wazin,  and 
Kakar ;  (k)  the  Kakar  extending  K.E.  from  the 
Shal  valley  to  the  Takht-i-Suliman. 

Afghanistan,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  is 
mountainous,  and  its  general  aspect  is  that  of  a 
series  of  elevated,  flat-bottomed  valleys,  with 
some  cultivation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  streams, 
but  bounded  by  spurs  which  are  mostly  exceed- 
ingly bare  and  bleak.  Some  of  the  defiles  to  the 
nort^  of  the  Hindu  Kush  are  of  surpassing 
grandeur,  while  the  soft,  still  loveliness  of  some  of 
the  sheltered  glens  on  the  southern  slopes  of  that 
range  is  spoken  of  with  rapture  by  eveiy  traveller. 
The  general  elevation  is  considerable.  From  the 
Koh-i-Baba  the  country  slopes  outwards,  and 
contains  in  the  table-land  of  Ghazni,  and  in  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Hari-Rud,  the  Helmand,  and 
Kabal  river,  some  of  the  highest  country  of  a 
similar  nature  in  the  world.  The  country  lowers 
towards  its  boundaries;  its  rivers  become  exhausted 
by  absorption  into  the  soil  and  by  irrigation,  and, 
except  in  its  K.E.  comer,  the  country  is  bounded 
everywhere  by  very  barren,  desert-like  land.  If 
we  go  round  it  from  Bodakhsban  east  to  Haji 
Shah  on  tbe  Oxus,  by.  Andkhui  and  Maemana  to 
Herat,  thence  to  the  west  of  Herat  to  the  Seiatan 
lake,  and  lastly  round  the  southern  border  of  the 
Gatmsel  (Garm  seir)  to  Shal,  the  want  of  water 
everywhere  arrests  cultivation  and  habitation. 

The  only  plain  regions  in  Afghanistan  are  three, 
viz.  the  district  between  the  foot  of  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the  Oxus,  also  that 
at  the  foot  of  their  south-western  slopes  along 
the  lower  nart  of  the  courses  of  the  Herat,  tiie 
Farrah,  and  the  Helmand  rivers,  and  the  desert 
region  to  the  south  of  Kandahar.  Some  valleys 
have  very  considerable  spaces  of  level  within 
them,  but  they  ore  so  hemmed  in  by  the  moun- 
tains as  to  preclude  their  being  named  plains. 
Nevertheless  there  are  niunerous  elevated  flat- 
bottomed  valleys,  of  an  open,  undulating  surface, 
affording  ample  space  for  cultivation,  the  stretches 
of  land,  of  considerable  extent  and  evenness  of 
surface,  furnishing  open  spaces  admirably  adapted 
for  the  movements  of  an  army.  This  physical 
feature  of  the  country  explains  the  faict  of  a 
nation  of  mountaineers  carrying  on  most  of  their 
warfare  on  horseback,  and  priding  themselves  ou 
the  efficiency  and  elan  of  their  cavalry  branch. 

There  are  many  rivers  in  Afghanistan,  but  none 
of  any  magnitude,  and,  generally  speaking,  they 
are  everywhere  fordable  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  Even  the  largest  partake  of 
the  character  of  torrents ;  and,  though  they  often 
come  down  with  great  force  after  rain,  they  soon 
run  off.  Their  volume  is  also  greatly  diminished 
by  the  irrigation  panols  and  drains  cut  from  them, 
by  which  a  stream,  which  at  its  commencement 
promises  to  become  of  some  magnitude,  is  idmoet 
entirely  exhausted  before  it  reaches  any  river. 
The  named  of  the  tivers,  commencing  from  the 
north,  are — Oxus,  Kokcha^  Farkhari,  Kunduz, 
Khulm,  &dkh,  Andkhui,  Murghab,  Hari-Rud, 
Harut-Rud,  Farrah- Rud,  Khash-Rud,  Helmand, 
Arghandab,  Tamak,  Lora,  Bori,  Zhobe,  Gomal, 
Tochi,  Kuram,  Kabal,  Panjsher,  Kunar,  Panj- 
kora,  and  Swat.  Tbe  irrigation  canals  are  very 
numerous,  but  are  small  for  agricultural  purposes, 
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and  only  extend  a  few  milea  from  either  bank 
of  the  river.  There  are  several  lakes;  amongst 
them  that  of  Seistan  is  the  most  extensive;  in 
the  Ghilzai  country  is  the  Ab-iatada ;  the  Daria 
Darrah  is  in  the  Hazara  country ;  there  is  also  a 
lake,  or  rather  a  marsh,  north  of  Kabal,  and  the 
Ghattibar  lake  at  the  head  of  the  Ghitral  river. 

The  S.W.  portion  of  the  country  is  occupied  by 
a  great  sandy  desert,  over  which,  during  the 
summer  season,  a  deadly  hot  wind  blows.  The 
climate  is  of  the  most  varied  character,  the 
diversities  being  due  entirely  to  the  difference  of 
elevation  rather  than  of  latitude.  Ghazni,  for 
instance,  is  7780  feet  above  the  sea,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  the  inhabitants  seldom 
quit  their  houses,  and  the  thermometer  sinks  to 
lO*"  to  15**  below  zero.  It  is  a  prevalent  belief 
tiiat  the  entire  population  of  Ghazni  has  several 
times  been  destroyed  by  snow-storms.  The  winter 
cold  IB  intense  wherever  the  elevation  is  above 
5000  feet  The  heat  of  the  summer  is  almost 
everywhere  great,  except  in  the  very  elevated 
parts  of  the  Hindu  Kush  and  other  lofty 
mountains. 

The  principal  towns  are — Kabal,  Herat,  Kan- 
dahar, Ghazni,  Jalalabad,  Girishk,  Farah,  Sabz- 
war,  Maemana,  Andkhui,  Shibbargham,  Siripul, 
Balkh,  Khulm,  and  Kunduz;  all  of  these  have 
fortifications.  The  others  are  only  villages,  or 
at  best  collections  of  huts  and  tents. 

Babar  enumerates  the  tribes  which  inhabited 
Kabul  in  his  dav.  In  the  plains  were  Turks, 
AimiUc,  and  Arabs ;  in  the  towns  and  in  some 
villages  were  Tajak,  Pashani,  and  Parancheh ;  and 
in  the  hills  were  Hazara,  Togderri,  Afghans,  and 
Kafirs.  The  languages  spoken  amongst  them 
were  Arabic,  Persian,  Turki,  Moghulai,  Hindi, 
Afghani,  Pashani,  Ghabri,  Barraki,  and  Dehgani. 

Ferrier  teUs  us  (History,  p.  807)  the  wars  that 
have  reddened  the  soil  of  Afghanistan  since  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  have  been  so  con- 
tinuous, that  many  of  the  old  families  have 
become  extinct,  and  several  tribes  have  remained 
without  a  head.  Estimates  of  the  population  of 
parts  of  Afghanistan  have  been  made  by  Dr. 
Lord,  Lieut.  Wood,  Vambery,  Elphinstone,  Lums- 
den.  Leech,  Bnmes,  Bellew,  Temple,  Chamberlain, 
James  Broadfoot,  Aga  Abbas,  McGregor,  and 
Edwardes,  from  which  Lieut-Col.  McGregor's 
estimates  of  4,901,500,  as  under,  are  framed-r- 


Badakfthan  and  Darwas,  etc., 
Kunduz,  Khulm,  Balkh, 
Char  Vilayat,  via.  :— 
Maemana, 
Andkhtd,  . 
Shibbargham,    . 
Siripul,      •        • 
aak,  via.  :— 
Zaidnat,     . 
Firoz  Kohl, 
JamshicU, . 
Taemuni,  . 
Hazara, 

Daurani,— viz.  the  clans  Popalzai,  AUkuzai, 
Barakzaif   Atchakzai,  Nurzai,    Izhakzai, 

Khugiani, 

Seiftani, 

Tarin :  a,  clans  of  the  Spin  Tarin— Adwani, 
Lasran,  Marpani,  Shadisai ;  b,  olaiui  of  the 
Tor  Tarin— Abdur  Bahmanzai,  AUzai^ 
Batezai.  Habilzai,  Haikalzai,  Hamranzai, 
Kadazai,  Kalazai,  Karbela,  Khamzai, 
Khanazai,  Malizai,  Mnsizai,  Naezai,  Nurzai, 

Sezai, 

Kakarr,~viz.  Jalazai,  Mttsa  Khel,  KadLeai, 


65,000 
350,000 


-237,500 


90,000 
50,000 
25,500 
72,000 


120,000 
40,000 
40,000 

60,000  —250,000 
160,000 


600,000 
127,600 


38,000 


127,500 
30,000 
21,000 
21«0OO 

21,000 

106,000 

84,000 

12,000 

85,000 
7,000 

3,000 

3,000 

50,000 

60.000 

80,000 


400,000 
150,000 
100,000 
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Usman  Khel,  Abdullazai,  Kabizai,  Ham- 

zazai,  Shaboaii,  and  Khidarzai,  72,000 

Ghilzai, 276,000 

Povindah,— viz.  Lohani,  Nasir,  Nazal,  Kha- 

roti 30,000 

Hindki  and  Jat, 600,000 

T^jak, 600,000 

KazzUbash 150,000 

Mixed  population  of  towns 65,000 

Waziri,— viz.  Mahsud,  Utmanzai,  and  Ah- 

madzai, 

Sheorani, 

Tori, 

Bangash, 

Zaemukht,— viz.  Mamuzai  and  Khwahdad 

Khel. 

Orakzai, 

Dawari, 

Khoatwal, 

Afridi,— viz.  Kuki  Khel,  Malik  Din,  Kambar, 

Kamr,  Zakha  Khel,  Aka  Khel,  aod  Sipah, 

Jajl, 

Mangal,— viz.    Miral  Khel,    Khajuri,  Zab, 

Miurgae,  and  Kamal  Khel, 

Jadran,         

Shinwari^ 

Khugiam, 

Momand^— viz.  Tarakzal,  Alamzai,  Baizai, 

Khwaizai,  Utmanzai,  and  Dawezai, 
Ynsofzai,— viz.  Baezai,  Khwasozai,  Malizai, 

Turkilani,  Utmanzai,    Hasnzai,    Akazai, 

Mada  Khel,  Iliazai,  Daolatzai,  Ghagarzai, 

Nurizai,  and  Utmak  KheU 
Chitrali,  Nimoha,  Lughmani,  etc.,       .    *    . 

Kafar, 

Kohiitani, lOOJOOO 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  tribes 
with  democratic  governments  enumerated  from 
the  Waziri  to  the  end  of  the  above  list,  lying 
between  British  India  and  the  Kabal  dominions, 
do  not  acknowledge  any  fealty  to  Kabal,  and  their 
number  is  1,220,^)0.  They  fight  amongst  them- 
selves ;  and  the  Sikhs  formerly,  and  now  British 
India,  have  made  peace  and  war  with  them  without 
any  reference  to  Kabal.  Also  the  KazzUbash  and 
Parsivan  and  others  are  hot  called  Afghans. 
The  former  are  descendants  of  Persians  who 
entered  the  country  with  Nadir  Shah;  they  follow 
military  pursuits^  and  serve  in  the  cavidry  and 
artillery  of  the  Kabal  army.  The  Parsivan  dwell 
for  the  most  part  in  towns  and  cities,  occupied  as 
merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  in  the  various  trades; 
while  those  who  reside  in  village  communities  are 
husbandmen  and  shepherds. 

Afghan  Turkestan  is  the  name  given  to  all 
the  Afghan  dominions  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush 
and  Koh-i-Baba.  It  comprises  the  districts 
of  Maemana,  Andkhui,  Sar-i-Pul,  Shibbaj^ham, 
Balkh,  Khulm,  Kunduz,  and  Badakhshan. 

Andkhui  town  is  in  lat.  86*  54'  N.,  long.  SS**  23' 
E.  It  is  100  miles  W.  of  Balkh,  18  miles  N.W. 
of  Shibbargham,  and  60  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mae- 
mana. The  town  contains  2000  houses,  and 
about  8000  tents  in  its  environs,  or  scattered 
over  the  oasis  in  the  desert  According  to  Vam- 
bery, they  are  principally  Turkomans  of  the  Alieli 
tribe,  intermixed  with  Uzbaks  and  a  few  Tajaka. 
Bumes,  however,  agrees  with  Ferrier's  statement 
that  three-fourths  of  the  population  are  of  the 
Bersian  tribe  of  Afshar,  whom  Shah  Abbaa 
established  there,  the  remaining  fourth  being 
Uzbaks.  Andkhui  is  on  the  ba^s  of  a  stream, 
which,  flowing  north  from  the  mountains,  passes 
Maemana,  and  is  lost  in  the  desert  before  reach- 
ing the  Ozus.  It  was  here  Moorcroft  died.  The 
Andkhui  army  consists  of  1800  horse  and  600 
foot,  which  could  be  trebled  in  a  day. 
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Badakbfihan  is  an  extremely  moaniainotis 
ooantiy,  about  180  miles  in  greatest  breadth, 
and  lUO  miles  in  length,  bounded  on  the  north 
bjtbe  crest  of  the  spur  of  the  Hindu  Kush, 
vkich  divides  the  drainage  of  the  Oxas  from  that 
of  tbe  Kokcha  from  its  end  at  Jan  Kala  to  the 
0x08  opposite  to  the  mbj  mines,  and  on  the 
Kmth  by  tbe  crest  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  The 
Bftdakb^  seem  to  be  of  the  same  race  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Kafiristan,  Chitral,  Yakhan, 
Shagnao,  and  Roshan,  and  the  differences  be- 
tveea  ^nem  and  the  surrounding  states  and 
tribea  of  Tsrtar  origin  are  the  more  marked 
aottBtiiDg  as  they  have  intermarried  less  with 
tbor  Uzbsk  conquerors,  or  in  direct  proportion 
of  the  inaooessibility  of  their  Tillages.  The 
Ucbak  forcibly  conyerted  the  Badakhshi  of  the 
pbiDB  to  the  Sunni  persuasion ;  those  who  took 
reh^  in  the  mountains  are  Shiahs,  and  always 
lEoanDoi  The  climate  is  very  severe  in  winter, 
the  oooBtiy  yields  salt,  sulphur,  lapis  lazuli ;  and 
ita  raby  Bunea  are  on  the  nght  bank  of  the  Oxus. 
Mond  B^  of  Kanduz  overran  Badakhshan,  and 
on  ktriiig  the  country  drove  before  him  20,000 
(amilieB,  who  were  never  permitted  to  return.  It 
k  goremed  by  a  Mir,  who  acknowledges  the  Amir 

fiaikh  is  S57  mUes  N.W.  of  Kabal,  120  miles 
W.of  Konduz,  370  miles  N.E.  of  Herat,  600  miles 
E.  of  Mashad,  600  mUes  S.E.  of  Khiva,  50  miles  W. 
of  Khofan,  2e0  miles  S.E.  of  Bokhara,  200  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Ssmarcand,  and  67  miles  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oxus.  It  is  situated  on  a  plain  sur- 
nxuided  by  canals  frooa  the  Balkh  or  Deuas  river. 
Itadrcomference  may  he  about  4  or  5  miles,  but 
itanoDa  have  a  circuit  of  about  20  miles.  The 
pp|xilatio&  consists  of  10,000  Afghws,  5000 
tJafasb  of  the  Kapchak  and  Sabu  tribes,  and 
1000  families  of  Jews  in  the  old  town.  The 
people  of  Central  Asia  have  a  great  veneration 
for  fiilkh,  and  cadi  it  Am-ul-!^ad,  mother  of 
o^  Moorcroft  and  Guthrie  are  bnried  side  by 
»k  ontaide  the  dtj.  It  was  captured  in  1850 
ly  Mohammad  Aknun  Khan,  Barakzai,  and  has 
BBoe  then  been  under  Afghan  rule. 

Khohn,  or  Tashkurgan  town,  is  807  miles 
NXMT.  of  Kabal,  310  miles  S.E.  of  Bokhara,  50 
ailea  from  Balkh,  70  miles  from  Kundns,  420  miles 
S.£.  of  Herat,  and  497  miles  N.W.  of  Peshawar 
I7  KabaL  It  is  situated  on  a  plain  immediately 
north  of  the  gorge  1^  which  the  Khulm  river 
CKapea  from  the  hiUs.  It  consists  of  four  or  live 
villaisei,  with  a  population,  in  1845,  of  15,000 
Book.  Smce  the  9tli  May  1855  it  has  been  in  the 
^Midaof  theAfehans. 

Kmidnz  distrust,  about  1838,  contained  60,000 
^nwB  with  270,000  souls ;  the  Talikhan  district, 
AOOO  houses  and  112,500  souls;  and  Hazrat 
WD,  20,000  houses  and  90,000  souls,— in  all, 
472.000  louk. 

Mapmana  is  situated  on  a  plain  in  the  midst  of 
^  It  is  172  miles  N.E.  of  Herat,  105  mUes 
8.W.  of  Balkh,  880  miles  £.  of  Mashad,  280  mUes 
9l  of  Bokhara,  350  mfles  W.N.W.  of  Kabal,  665 
aula  N.N.W.  of  Kandahar  by  Kabal,  572  mUes 
ftan  Kandahar  hj  Herat,  and  230  miles  S.E.  of 
H«v.  The  inharotants  are  Uzbaks,  with  some 
»jaks,  Herati^  about  50  families  of  Jews,  a  few 
Hmdoa  and  Afghans,  in  aU  about  15,000  or 
l^OOOaools.  The  district  is  20  miles  long  by  18 
vMd.    In  1857,  the  Mir  of  Maemana  tendered 


submission  to  Persia.  Early  in  1858,  being 
threatened  by  Persia,  he  applied  to  Muhammad 
Afzal  for  assistance;  in  1859,  he  headed  a 
rebellion  against  tbe  Afghans,  but  was  defeated. 
In  1861,  he  tendered  his  submission  to  Herat,  and 
in  the  end  of  the  year  transferred  it  to  Kabal. 
In  the  beginning  of  1868,  Maemana  stood  a  siege 
by  Abdur  Rahman,  and  the  inhabitants  gallantly 
repelled  three  assaults,  but  at  last  submitted  to 
terms. 

Sar-i-Pul  is  100  miles  S.W.  of  Balkh  and  300 
miles  N.E.  of  Herat,  a  confused  collection  of 
houses  and  tents,  with  18,000  souls,  two- thirds  of 
them  Uzbaks,  the  rest  Hazara.  The  chief  is  an 
Uzbak. 

Shibbargham  town  is  250  miles  N.E.  of  Herat 
and  60  miles  W.  of  Balkh.  It  contains  12,000 
souls,  Uzbak  and  Parsivan.    The  people  are  brave. 

Kafiristan  is  beyond  the  limits  of,  but  borders 
on,  Afghanistan.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Belut  Ta^h,  on  the  east  it  touches  Chinese 
Turktstan  and  Little  Tibet,  to  tbe  south  lies 
Afghanistan,  and  to  the  north  Kokun  or  Fergh- 
ana, where  the  population  is  Ghaghtai  Turk. 
The  Kafir  have  idols  of  stone  and  wood,  male  and 
female,  also  a  stone,  Imrtan,  representing  deity. 
They  are  independent,  have  defied  all  attempts  at 
reduction,  and  their  enmity  to  Mahomedans  is 
unceasing. 

Pnkhtun  is  the  national  appellation  of  the 
Afghans  proper ;  but  Afghans  and  Pathans  also 
designate  themselves  Ban- i -Israel,  and  some  claim 
direct  descent  from  Saul,  king  of  Israel.  Pnkh- 
tun is  the  individual,  and  Pukhtana  the  collective 
name  of  the  Afghans.  This  word  is  described  as 
of  Hebrew  (Ibrani)  origin,  though  some  of  them 
say  it  has  a  Syrian  (Suriani)  source,  and  signifies 
delivered,  set  free.  The  term  Afghan  is  also 
said  to  have  the  same  signification.  One  tra- 
dition ia  that  the  mother  of  Afghan  or  Afghana, 
on  his  being  bom  exclaimed,  '^Afghana,'  *  I  am 
free,'  and  gave  him  this  name ;  another  tradition 
is  tJiat  in  the  pangs  of  labour  she  exclaimed* 
'Afghan,  Afghan,'  or  'Fighan,  Fighan,'  words 
which  in  the  Persian  mean  woe!  grief  1  alas! 
Afghan  is  claimed  as  the  designation  only  of  the 
descendants  of  Kais. 

The  term  Pathan  is  said  to  be  from  Pihtan,  a 
titular  appellation  alleged  to  have  been  bestowed 
by  Mahomed  on  an  Afghan  called  Kais. 

Their  origin  is  involved  in  obscurity.  But 
several  writers  consider  them  to  be  descendants 
of  one  of  l^e  ten  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  this  is  an 
opinion  of  some  Afghans  themselves.  A  few 
authors  connder  that  this  nation  is  not  of  Jewish 
origin,  but  that  those  who  introduced  the  Maho- 
medan  religion  amo&gst  them  were  converted 
Jew&  They  are  in  tribes,  several  of  which 
have  recently  occupied  their  present  lands. 

The  Abddli,  besides  having  the  name  of  Daurani, 
which  they  received  from  Ahmad  Shah,  are  still 
called  Sulunani,  from  the  mountains  whence  they 
came;  the  district  they  then  inhabited  bean  the 
appellation  of  Tobeh-Mahmf . 

Afghans  call  the  Tajak  Dehgan ;  the  Uzbak  call 
them  Sart ;  and  those  of  them  in  Turkestan  are 
called  by  travellers  Owkhar.  The  Tajak,  though 
of  a  different  race,  resemble  the  Parsivan  in 
occupations  as  well  as  language,  but  they  chiefly 
lead  an  agricultural  life,  settie  in  viUa^,  and 
cultivate  the  soil.    The  Karani,  Ashtaram,  Mash- 
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ani,  and  Wardak  call  themselves  Pathans,  but 
they  are  of  a  different  origin  from  the  Afghans. 
The  Karani  division  contains  the  Orakzai,  Afridi, 
Mangal,  Khattak,  and  Khugiani  tribea,  and  the 
Waziri  are  sometimes  includ^  in  these. 

The  Hindki  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Taj  ok;  they  are  all  of  Indian  descent,  and  retain 
the  well-known  appearance,  ways,  and  mannens  of 
their  original  ooimtry,  together  with  a  mixture 
of  those  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  eastern 
Afghans.  They  are  worse  treated  than  the  Tajak, 
and  by  no  means  bear  so  respectable  a  character. 

Hindus  are  to  be  founa  over  the  whole  of 
Afghanistan.  In  towns  they  are  in  considerable 
numbers,  as  brokers,  merchants,  bankers,  gold- 
smiths, sellers  of  grain,  etc.  There  is  scarce  a 
village  in  the  country  without  a  family  or  two, 
who  exercise  the  above  trades,  and  act  as  ac- 
countants, money-changers,  etc  They  spread 
into  the  north  of  Persia.  They  are  encouraged 
in  Bokhara,  and  other  towns  in  Tartary. 

The  character  of  the  Afghans  is  unfavourably 
noticed  by  all  writers.  They  are  very  soperati- 
tious.  To  carry  a  Koran  in  procession,  or  to  place 
it  under  their  heads  when  they  go  to  sleep,  or  to 
repeat  one  thousand  times  the  name  of  God  or  of 
Mahomed,  are  deemed  to  be  infallible  as  means 
of  curing  ailments.  They  have  a  great  dread  of 
the  evil  eye,  and  cover  themselves  and  their 
domestic  animals  with  amulets.  To  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  future  events,  like  the  Sortes 
Virgilianse,  tihey  open  a  book  at  random,  and 
apply  the  first  verse  that  meets  the  eye  to  the 
subject  of  the  inquiry.  The  best  book  for  the 
purpose  is  the  Koran,  and  the  trial  ought  to  be 
preceded  by  fasting  and  prayer,  which  indeed  are 
necessary  in  all  attempts  at  divination. 

A  love  of  gain  is  their  ruling  passion.  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  who  has  written  the  most  favour- 
ably of  them,  says  (p.  250)  most  of  the  Daurani 
chiefs  prefer  hoarding  up  their  great  but  useless 
treasures,  to  the  power,  reputation,  and  esteem 
which  tiie  drcumstanoes  of  the  times  would  enable 
them  to  command  by  a  moderate  liberality. 

The  people  of  Europe  may  experience  difficulty 
in  giving  credence  to  the  unfavourable  opinions 
which  eye-witness  writers  express  regarding 
the  Afghan  race;  but  in  a  public  document 
laid  bSore  the  British  Parliament  in  1881, 
Abdul  Rahman,  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  replying  to  the  demand  of  the 
Indian  Viceroy  for  an  Afghan  envoy,  says,  '  A 
thoroughly  confidential  man  does  not  (as  your 
Excellency  is  wdl  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
people  of  Afghanistan)  exist  in  this  country.' 
The  democratic  character  of  their  tribal  rela- 
tions is  not  favourable  to  combination.  Ever 
since  the  year  1836,  the  British  have  been 
endeavouring  to  have  all  Afghanistan  under  the 
sway  of  one  ruler,  the  object  in  view  being  to 
form  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  Russia  from  the 
N.W.  But,  except  for  the  very  brief  periods  since 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  that  the 
Ghilzai,  the  Abdali  or  Daurani,  and  their  dan  the 
Banikzai,  have  been  dominant,  there  has  not,  so 
far  as  is  known  of  these  tribes,  been  anything 
like  a  settled  monarchy.  In  India,  a  remark  of 
an  Afghan  chief  has  gained  currency;  when 
speaking  to  a  British  officer,  he  remarked,  *  Whv, 
sir,  if  we  had  not  you  to  fight  with,  we  would 
fight  amongst  ourselves.* 


General  Ferrier  describes  the  Afghans  generally 
as  physically  tall,  robust,  well- formed  and  active  ; 
their  step  is  full  of  resolution,  and  their  bearing 
proud,  but  rough.    They  are  brave  even  to  rash- 
ness, excited  by  the  smallest  trifle,  enterprising 
without  the  least  regard  to  prudence,  ener]g^tic, 
and  bom  for  war.  But  their  courage  is  impulsive, 
and  displays  itself  most  readily  in  the  attack  ;  if 
that  fail,  they  are  easily  disheartened,  and  show- 
no  perseverance,  for  as  they  are  soon  elated,  so 
are  they  as  easily  depressed.     They  are   sober, 
abstemious,  and  of  an  apparently  open  disposition ; 
great  gossips,  and  curious  to  excess.    Their  anger- 
is  not  betrayed  by  any  sudden  burst  of  passion  ; 
on  the  contrary,  all  that  is  brutal  and  savage  in 
their  nature  is  manifested  with  the  most  perfect 
calmness,  but  it  is  the  volcano  slumbering  beneath 
the  ashes.    Courage  is  with  them  the  first  of 
virtues,  and  usurps  the  place  of  all  others.     They 
are  cruel,  perfidious,  coarse,  without  pity,  badiy 
brought  up,  exceedingly  inclined  to  theft    and 
pillage.     In  the  latter  character  they  differ  from 
their  neighbours  the  Persians,  who  are,  however, 
as  great  scoundrels  as  themselves,  for  they  endea- 
vour by  every  means  in  their  power  to  conceal 
their  knavery  under  the  appearance  of  law  or 
rhetoric,  while  the  Afghans  do  the  very  reverse  ; 
they  at  once  place  the  knife  on  your  throat,  and 
say,  ^  Give,  or  I  take.*    Force  is  their  only  argu- 
ment, and  it  justifies  everything.    An  injory  is 
never  forgotten,  and  vengeance  is  a  passion  which 
they  love ;  even  at  the  cost  of  their  Uves  they  will 
satisfy  it  should  an  opportunity  present  itself, 
and  this  in  the  most  cruel  manner.    There  is  no 
nation  in  the  world  more  turbulent  or  less  under 
submission.    The  people  are  as  gross  and  coarse 
as  savages ;  the  chiefs  and  upper  classes  are  more 
civilised,  but  their  politeness  is  always  tinctured 
by  a  rudeness  of  manner  very  offensive  to  Euro- 
peans.  Country  and  honour  are  to  them  as  empty 
sounds,  and  they  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder 
without  scruple.  The  Afghans,  he  says,  are  as  in- 
capable of  a  continued  course  of  action  as  of  ideas ; 
they  do  everything  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  for 
a  love  of  disorder  or  for  no  reason  at  alL    It  matters 
little  to  them  who  gives  them  laws ;  they  obey  the 
first  comer  directly  they  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  do  so,  and  allow  him  to  play  the  tyrant  and 
govern  them  if  be  pays  them  well  and  does  not 
interfere  with  their  passion  for  rapine  and  devas- 
tation.   Pillage,  fighting,  and  disturbance  are  at 
times  necessary  to  their  very  existence,  and  are 
followed  by  long  days  of  repose  and  idleness,  during 
which  they  live  on  the  fruits  of  their  depredations. 
Their  cupidity  and  avarice  are  extreme  ;  th»«  is 
no  tie  they  would  not  breaks  no  duty  they  would 
not  desert,  to  gratify  their  avidity  for  wealth. 
This  surpasses  all  that  can  be  imagined ;  it  is  in- 
satiable, and  to  satisfy  it  they  are  capable  of 
committing  the  greatest  crimes.    For  it  uiey  will 
sacrifice  all  their  innate  and  native  pride,  even  pro- 
stitute the  honour  of  their  wives  and  daughters, 
whom  they  frequently  put  to  death  after  they 
have  received  the  price  of  their  dishonour.    He 
says  (p.  309)  that  during  the  1839-41  Britiflh 
occupation  the  husband  sold  the  honour  of  his 
wife,  the  father  that  of  his  daughter,  and  the 
brother  that  of  his  sister.    Gold  in  Afghanistan 
is,  he  adds,  more  than  anywhere  else  the  god  of 
the  human  race ;  it  stifles  the  still  small  cry  of 
every  man*s.  conscience,  if,  indeed,  it   can  be 
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admitted  that  an  Afghan  has  a  oonscience  at  all. 
It  is  impoasible  to  reij  on  their  promises,  their 
Cnendahip,  or  their  fidelity.  They  enter  into 
engagements,  and  bind  themselves  by  the  most 
aolemn  oaths  to  respect  them,  and  in  order  to 
give  them  a  sacred  diaracter,  transcribe  them  on 
a  Koran,  to  which  they  affix  their  seal,  never- 
theksB  perjure  themselTes  with  an  impudence 
perfectly  inccmceiTable.  Excitement,  the  clash 
of  anna,  and  the  tomnlt  of  the  combat,  are  to 
him  life  ;  repose  is  for  an  Afghan  only  a  transi- 
Uxy  state  of  being ;  the  sweets  of  domestic  life 
hare  DO  charms  for  him.  He  is  only  really  a  man 
when  he  is  fighting  and  plandering.  Then  his  eye 
is  full  of  fire,  his  hana  grasps  convulsively  the 
hilt  of  his  sabre,  and  he  presses  his  unewy  legs 
against  his  horse's  side  until  tiie  animal  can 
scaxoely  draw  his  breath.  Man  and  horse  are  one ; 
each  undecBtands  the  ardour  of  the  other,  and  it 
IS  difficult  to  distinguish  which  of  the  two  is  the 


Cktakd  M'Gr^;or  says  (KJiorasan,  i.  218),  'I 
knew  them  to  be  liars,  treacherous  beyond  all 
the  races  of  the  earth,  vain-boasters,  and  utterly 
nntmstwortby  in  every  way.*  He  also  says  he  has 
heard  many  men  talk  of  the  courage,  generosity, 
and  fraaknesB  of  the  Afghans  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise,  bat  all  who  know  them  agree  very 
BMity  with  Fenier,  and  it  is  impossible  to  form  a 
more  faroorable  estimate  than  his. 

Major  Edwardes,  an  intelligent  observer  and 
expenenoed  authority  on  Afghan  character,  ex- 
prosBcd  his  regret  to  be  oblig^  to  take  exception 
to  Mr.  Elphinstone's  very  high  estimate  of  the 
Aighan  character,  and  in  this  he  thought  he 
would  be  supported  by  every  political  officer  on 
the  N.W.  fiKMitier,  and  almost  every  military 
officer  who  served  in  Afghanistan.  He  says, 
*  Nothing  that  I  haVe  met  is  finer  than  their 
phniqiie,  or  worse  than  their  morale.' 

SUjor  Reynell  Taylor  says  (ii.  p.  181)  the  Af- 
gjiaos  are  a  race  in  the  first  place  very  hostile  to 
as,  and  further,  have  leas  of  tiiat  good  and  honour- 
able prineiide  of  allegiance  and  ^od  faith  towards 
those  whdee  salt  l£ey  have  eaten,  and  whose 
serviee  they  have  adopted,  than  any  other  natives 
that  we  have  hitherto  come  in  contact  with.  And 
an  A^han^  be  he  Amir  or  villager,  can  fight  as 
long  aa  he  likes,  and  run  away  when  the  aspect 
of  uaizs  does  not  satisfy  him,  without  the  slightest 
lorn  of  credit  among  ms  fellows ;  he  can  sigh  like 
a  martyr  over  the  irresistible  pressure  of  circum- 
sNinrpii,  which  has  on  some  occasions  obliged  him 
to  break  through  the  most  solemn  oauis  and 
engagements ;  he  can  wade  through  murder  to  an 
ioberitance,  and  be  admired  in  Us  own  countiy 
ss  a  starring,  decided  character,  fit  to  cope  with 
the  worid*s  difficulties ;  or  serve  a  master  for  a 
time,  rob  him,  and  return  to  his  village  with  no 
farther  shadow  on  his  respectability  than  might 
hang  over  the  position  of  a  successful  adventurer 

Dr.  BeUew  says  (iL  p.  132)  the  pride  of  the 
Afghans  is  a  marked  feature  of  their  national 
ehaiaeter.  They  eternally  boast  of  their  descent, 
their  prowess  in  arms,  and  their  independence, 
*i  cap  all  by,  'Am  I  not  a  Pukhtun  ? '  They 
'  le  all  other  races ;  towards  strangers  of 
they  are  manly  and  plain-spok^,  but 
towaids  the  weak  and  low  they  are  abusive 
sad  tyiannical.     They  enjoy  a   character  for 


lavish  or  atl  east  liberal  hospitality.  In  out- 
of-the-way  and  unfrequented  localities  there  is 
a  show  of  greater  hospitality  and  welcome,  but 
it  is  not  genuine ;  and  as  ofteoi  as  not,  if  the  guest 
be  worth  it,  he  is  robbed  or  murdered  by  his  late 
host  as  soon  as  beyond  the  protecting  limits  of 
the  village  boundary,  if  not  conveyed  by  a  convoy 
(badraqa)  of  superior  strength.  They  glory  in 
being  robbers,  admit  that  they  are  avaricious, 
and  cannot  deny  the  character  they  have  acquired 
for  faithlessness.  According  to  their  neighbours, 
the  Afghans  are  said  to  be  naturally  very  avari- 
cious and  grasping,  selfish  and  merciless,  strangers 
to  affection,  and  without  gratitude.  They  have,  he 
says,  all  these  faults,  but  the  condemnation  is  too 
sweeping  and  severe.  Though  not  always  sincere, 
in  their  manners  the  Afghans  observe  many  out- 
ward forms  of  coorte^  towards  each  other  and 
strangers,  that  one  would  not  expect  in  a 
people  living  the  disturbed  and  violent  life 
they  do. 

A  Persian  quartet  runs,  *  If  ever  a  scarcity  of 
men  occur,  take  a  few  of  the  following  races,  viz. : 
first,  the  Aighan ;  second,  the  Kamboh ;  and  third, 
the  low  Kashmiri.  From  the  A^han  vou  will 
meet  with  treachery,  from  the  £kmbon  fraud, 
and  from  the  Kashmiri  grief  and  sorrow.' 

Lieut-Colonel  McGregor  says  (iii.  pp.  59, 60), 
*  It  cannot  be  stated  ti^t  there  is,  as  we  under- 
stand it  in  Europe,  any  national  spirit  amongst 
the  Afghans;  they  fight  much  more  for  their 
own  interests  than  for  their  independence.'  The 
chiefs  are  ready  to  pass  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Amir  of  Kabal  into  the  service  of  the  Wazir 
of  Herat,  the  chief  of  Kandahar,  the  British,  the 
Persians,  Sikhs,  Tartars,  or  Beluch,  and  vice  versa, 
without  the  slightest  scruple.  It  is  indifferent  to 
them  whether  their  friend  of  to-day  be  their 
enemy  to-morrow,  or  whether  they  have  even 
to  take  arms  against  their  relations  or  not ;  the 
love  of  money  enables  them  to  overlook  all  these 
considerations.  As  a  general  rule,  he  says,  (p.  64)^ 
if  an  Afghan  is  obliged  to  work  one  month  in 
twelve,  he  considers  himself  most  unfortunate. 
The  repression  of  crime  and  levying  a  tax  he 
considers  as  zulm,  tyranny.  To  live  in  perfect 
licence,  and  never  to  be  asked  for  anything,  is 
what  he  would  call  the  proofs  of  a  paternal 
government 

General  Ferrier  says  the  Afghan  army  might, 
in  case  of  necessity,  consist  of  the  whole  male 
population,  for  every  man  is  bom  a  soldier,  and 
attaches  himself  to  some  chief  as  soon  as  he  can 
hold  a  musket.  ...  At  the  first  news  of  war  the 
chiefs  hasten  to  bring  their  several  contingents. 
In  the  field,  the  Afghans  never  think  of  what  is 
going  on  in  their  front.  On  the  line  of  march 
they  form  neither  advanced  nor  rear  guards,  but 
move  straight  on  without  the  least  uneasiness 
until  they  meet  the  enemy.  The  love  of  war  is 
felt  much  more  amongst  Afghans  than  all  other 
eastern  nations.  •  .  .  War  to  them  is  a  trade,  for 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  name  of  science 
to  the  thousand  absurd  proceedings  which  they 
employ,  and  which  prove  that  their  chiefs  are 
completely  ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  the 
art  The  reason  of  their  success  against  the  other 
Asiatic  hordes  up  to  this  day  has  been  their  elan 
in  the  attack,  their  courage,  but  not  any  clever 
dispositions,  or  a  knowledge  of  military  operations. 
.  .  «  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  excellent 
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skirmiBhers  and  experienced  foragers,  for  they 
poBsesB  the  neoeesarr  qualificatioDS  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  Enropeans.  Against  cannon 
the  Afghans  feel  that  they  cannot  trast  to  the 
prowess  which  they  valae  so  highly.  Their  valour 
IS  incontestable,  but  their  presumption  is  greater. 
Though  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
attack  and  defence  of  towns  and  fortresses,  the 
Afghans  are  remarkable  for  the  obstinacy  of  their 
resistance  and  the  correctness  of  their  aim  when 
they  are  behind  walls.  The  inaptitude  of  this 
nation  for  discipline  and  military  organization 
arises  from  their  spirit  of  impatience  under  the 
slightest  degree  of  restraint 

The  enrolled,  or  daftari,  forces  vary;  they  are 
in  three  divisions, — ^Kabal,  81,000;  Kandahar, 
18,000;  and  Herat,  22,000.  Of  these,  85,000  were 
Afghan  cavalry,  6000  Parsivan  or  Eazzilbash  horse, 
4000  Uazara  horse,  and  26,000  infantry  of  moun- 
taineers, Afghan,  Parsivan,  Hazara,  Uzbak,  and 
Be\xich,—LieuL-CoL  M'Gregor,  ii.  pp.  67,  68. 

Elphinstone  describes  (245-6)  the  Afghan  men 
as  fdi  of  a  robust  make,  and  as  generally  lean, 
though  long  and  muscular.  They  have  high 
noses,  high  cheek-bones,  and  long  faces.  Their 
hair  and  beards  are  generally  black,  some- 
times brown,  and  rarely  red.  Their  hair  is  always 
coarse  and  strong;  they  shave  the  hair  off 
the  middle  part  of  the  head.  The  tribes  near 
towns  wear  the  hair  short,  but  the  rest  have  long 
and  large  locks  hanging  down  on  each  side  of  the 
head.  They  wear  long  and  thick  beards.  Their 
countenance  has  an  expression  of  manliness  and 
deliberation,  united  to  an  air  of  simplicity,  not 
unaUied  to  weakness.  The  eastern  Afghans  have 
the  national  features  most  strongly  marked, 
though  they  have  least  of  the  expression  above 
alluded  to.  The  lineaments  of  the  western  tribes 
are  less  distinct,  and  exhibit  a  much  greater 
variety  of  countenance,  some  of  them  having 
blunt  features,  entirely  different  from  those  above 
described;  their  high  cheek-bones,  however, 
never  leave  them.  The  western  Afghans  are 
larger  and  stouter  than  those  of  the  east;  and 
some  Daurani  and  Ghilzai.  are  of  surprising 
strength  and  stature ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
Afghans  are  not  so  tall  as  the  British.  The 
eastern  Afghans  have  generally  dark  complexions, 
approaching  to  that  of  the  Hindustani  race, 
while  those  of  the  west  are  olive,  with  a 
healthy  colour  and  appearance ;  but  among  them, 
as  among  the  eastern  Afghans,  men  as  swarthy 
as  Indians  and  others  as  fair  as  Europeans  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ;  the 
fair  are  by  much  the  most  common  in  the  west, 
and  the  dark  in  the  east  He  tells  us  (pp.  182- 
185)  that  many  of  the  Afghan  songs  and  tales 
rdate  to  love,  and  most  of  them  speak  of  that 
passion  in  the  most  glowing  and  romantic  lan- 
guage. Besides  the  numerous  elopements,  the 
dangers  of  which  are  encountered  for  love,  it  was 
conmion  for  a  man  to  plight  his  faith  to  a  par- 
ticular girl,  and  then  set  off  to  a  remote  town, 
or  even  to  India,  to  acquire  the  wealth  that  is 
necessary  to  obtain  her  from  her  friends.  Among 
the  Yusufzai,  no  man  sees  his  wife  till  the  mar- 
riage ceremonies  are  completed ;  and  with  all  the 
B wdurani  there  is  great  reserve  between  the  time 
when  the  parties  are  betrothed  and  the  marriage. 
Some  of  them  Uve  with  their  future  father-in-law, 
and  earn  their  bread  by  their  services,  as  Jacob 


did  Rachel,  without  ever  seeing  the  object  of  their 
wishes.  But  the  Aimak,  the  Hazara,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Persian  Khorasan,  Tajak,  and  many  of  the 
Hindus  in  those  countries,  permit  a  secret  inter- 
course between  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  which 
is  called  namzad-bazi,  or  the  sports  of  the  be- 
trothed. With  them,  as  soon  as  the  parties  are 
affianced,  the  lover  steals  by  night  to  the  house 
of  his  mistress,  the  mother,  or  some  other  of 
the  female  relations,  favouring  his  design.  The 
freest  intercourse,  the  most  unreserved  conver- 
sation, and  even  kisses  and  all  other  innocent 
freedoms,  are  allowed,  but  further  than  these  the 
strongest  cautions  and  prohibitions  are  used  by 
the  mother  to  both  parties  separately.  The 
custom  prevails  even  among  men  of  rank,  and 
the  Amir  himself  sometimes  exposes  his  person 
alone  in  the  midnight  adventures  of  munzad-bazi. 
Among  the  Afghans,  as  among  the  Jews,  it  is 
thought  incumbent  on  the  brother  of  the  deceased 
to  marry  his  widow,  and  it  Ib  a  mortal  affront  to 
the  bro&er  for  any  other  person  to  marry  her 
without  his  consent.  The  widow,  however,  is  not 
compelled  to  take  a  husband  against  her  wiU,  and 
if  she  have  children,  it  is  thought  most  becoming 
to  remain  single  (p.  179). 

The  bulk  of  the  Mahomedan  population  are  of 
the  sunni  sect,  the  shiah  sectarians  beinff  the 
Badakhshi,  Yakhi,  Seistani,  Tajak,  Kazzubash, 
Hazara,  Turi,  Bangash,  some  of  the  Orakzai,  the 
Dawari,  Ehostwal,  Jaji,  Ghitrali,  and  some  of  the 
Kohistani 

There  are  five  classes  of  cultivators,  viz.  pro- 
prietors cultivating  their  own  lands ;  tenants  who 
rent  it  for  a  payment  in  money  or  produce ;  Buz* 
gur,  who  are  the  same  as  the  metayer  of  France ; 
hired  labourers  and  slaves.  In  towns  the  com- 
mon daily  pay  of  a  labourer  is  100  dinar  (about 
4id.^ ;  in  Kandahar  it  amounts  to  three  shahi  and 
12  mnar  (about  6^.  or  7d.) ;  and  at  Kahal  a 
shahi  wiU  buy  5  lbs.  of  wheat  flour.  There  are 
two  harvests ;  the  most  important  lias  its  seed- 
time in  autumn,  and  its  crops  are  reaped  in 
summer.  It  consists  of  wheat,  barley,  lenttls, 
Ervum  lens^  Cicer  arietinum,  peas  and  beans. 
The  other  is  sown  in  the  end  of  spring,  and 
reaped  in  autumn,  and  consists  of  rice,  the  millets, 
Panicum  Italicum,  and  P.  miliaceum,  Sorghum 
vulgare,  Penicillaria  spicata,  Zea  mays  and 
Phueolus  mungo.  A  third  harvest,  called  Palez, 
comprises  all  the  melons  and  cucumbers,  pump- 
kins and  gourds.  Wheat  and  barley  are  grown 
even  up  to  10,000  feet  elevation.  Rice  is  culti- 
vated in  great  quantity  at  Jalalabad  2000  feet,  at 
Kabal  gSK)  feet,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
Ghazni,  7780  feet.  Poplars,  willows,  and  date- 
palm  trees  are  extensively  planted,  as  well  as 
mulberry,  walnut,  apricot,  a^le,  pear,  and  peach 
trees,  and  the  EleeM;nuB  onentalis,  which  bears 
an  eatable  fruit  Wheat  is  the  general  food  of 
the  peopla  It  is  made  into  unleavened  bread, 
as  also  are  the  millets.  Indian  com  heads  are 
roasted  and  eaten  as  a  luxury ;  and  Cicer  arieti- 
num (Ghana)  is  occasionally  used.  Penicillaria 
spicata  is  grown  in  great  quantities  in  Daman, 
and  in  the  countries  of  the  Bangash  and  Khattak ; 
Sorghum  vulgare  is  the  chief  grain  of  Bokhara. 
Barlev  is  grown  for  horses.  Artificial  irriga- 
tion (abi)  is  carried  on  by  channels,  canals,  and 
the  karez  or  subterranean  aqueducts.  Lallam 
means  cultivation  by  the  natural  rains.   A  great 
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▼arietj  of  mmbrooms  grow  in  most  parte  of  the 
ooont^y  and  oonstitQte  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  food  of  some  daases  of  the  peasantry,  and 
mpeenJij  of  the  Hindu  population  of  towns. 

During  the  autumn  months,  large  qnantitieB 
of  sheep,  oxeo,  and  camels  are  Idlled,  ana  cat  into 
eoDYement  sixes,  which  ate  salted  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  stored  for  winter  use.  The  meat  thos 
prepared  is  called  lande.  Old  horses  are  similarly 
utilned.  The  cow,  and  in  some  places  the  buffalo, 
are  kept  for  the  milk  thej  yield.  Milk,  especially 
with  tne  peasantry  and  nomades,  is  largely  used 
as  food.  After  making  butter  or  ghi,  the  butter- 
milk is  naed  fresh,  or  made  into  cords  by  stand- 
iDg,  or  hastened  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
the  iuioe  of  the  ng-tree,  or  into  cheese  bv  the 
dried  fruit  of  a  solimaoeous  plant.  The  curds  are 
aho  freed  from  water  by  pressure  in  a  cloth ;  to 
this  a  little  salt  is  added!,  and  the  handf  oIb  are 
made  into  small  cakes,  which  are  dried  hard  as  a 
stone  in  the  sun,  and  keep  for  any  length  of  time. 
They  are  cafied  Kmt ;  and  when  soft  are  reduced 
to  a  paste  in  a  wooden  bowl  (krut  mal),  and 
eatoi  with  l»^ead,  meat,  or  vegetables,  a  qoantity 
of  boiling  ghi  b»ng  first  poared  orer  the  mess. 
It  is  the  national  dish  of  the  Afghans,  and  is 
eaten  with  great  relish,  thongh  very  sour,  astrin- 
gent, and  greasy.  Erut  is  pure  casein.  Tlie  more 
refined  Persians  dislike  this  food,  and  ridicule  the 
Afghans,  parodying  the  Arabic  anathema  into 
the  words,  Lft  houla  wa  la  illah  KrutaKhnri. 

The  sheep  are  two  kinds  of  the  fat-tailed  breed, 
one  with  a  white  fleece,  which  is  manufactured 
into  Tarioiis  home-made  stuffs,  and  is  also  ex- 
ported; tlie  other  with  a  msset  brown  or  black 
wooL  These  are  called  Postin  sheep,  their  skins 
being  made  into  postins,  and  their  wool  of  the 
diearing  sesson  made  into  felts,  or  woven,  and 
exported  to  Bombay  and  Karachi  and  Persia. 
Sheep  constitute  the  main  wealth  of  the  nomade 
popcuattooy  who  use  their  milk,  as  also  that  of  the 
goat  and  camel,  in  a  rimilar  manner  to  that  of  the 
eow  and  faaffala 

Of  vild  animals,  the  squirrel,  the  otter  (sagulah), 
the  jerboa  rat  (mitth-i-dopa),  the  ferret,  and  the 
badger,  are  trapped  for  their  furs  and  skins.  The 
feopaid  is  found  all  over  the  countrv;  occasionaHy 
the  tiger  and  the  lynx,  antelopes,  bears,  and  the 
wild  ass  occur ;  also  the  ibex,  wild  goat,  bara- 
Bogha ;  porcupines  and  hedgehogs  are  common, 
as  also,  m  the  Kohistan-i-I^bal,  the  doragra,  a 
hybrid  between  a  male  wolf  and  the  female  of  the 

wihidog. 

Horses  fcum  a  staple  export  from  tiie  country. 
The  Taboo  is  the  horse  of  the  country, — stout, 
active,  and  hardy,  about  fourteen  hands  high,  used 
mainly  m  a  bewt  of  burden,  though  also  for 
riding;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  irregular 
eavafarf  and  artillery  are  supplied  with  them. 
The  horses  known  m  India  as  the  Kabali  are 
chiefly  from  Maemana  and  Mashad,  but  there  is 
a  mixed  breed  bv  Persian  horses  ont  of  country 
Bsres.  Dost  Muhammad  Khan  made  efforts  to  im  - 
prove  the  breed,  and  had  several  extensive  breeding 
estsUiidnBents.    The  Turkoman  horse  is  said  to 


choga,  the  khosai  felt  cloaks  of  Kandahar,  and 
wine,  are  the  chief  articles  manufactured. 

Malachite  and  peacock  copper  ore  occur  in 
the  Koh-i-Asmai,  a  few  miles  west  of  Kabal, 
also  in  the  neig:hbourhood  of  Bajawar,  north 
of  Peshawar.  This,  with  iron  and  lead,  are  met 
with  in  several  parts;  also  sulphur  and  alkaline 
earths.  Coal,  called  kira,  is  found  in  Zurmat 
and  Surkhab,  and  near  Ghazni  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  but  is  not  utilized.  Iron  occurs 
in  large  quantities  in  the  Permuli  district ;  quick- 
silver is  said  to  be  found,  also  asbestos,  which 
is  called  sang-i-pamba.  Native  sulphate  of  copper 
is  said  to  occur  in  the  Gul  Koh,  about  40  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Ghazni.  Lead  ore  is  said  to  be 
abundant  in  the  Hazara  country :  and  veins  of  it 
occur  at  Kala  Mula,  Haznit,  Koh-i-Patao,  and 
Argandab,  about  32  miles  N.TV.  of  K^t-i-GhilzaL 
Oh^solite  and  soap-stone  occur  at  Shah-maksud, 
a  hill  about  80  miles  N.  of  Kandahar.  Sulphur  is 
found  in  small  quantity  in  Herat;  also  in  the 
Hazara  country  and  at  Pir-kisri,  on  the  eastern 
confines  of  Seistan.  At  Pir-kisri  there  is  said  to 
be  an  active  volcano,  called  Ghah-i-Dudi,  or 
smoking-well,  from  which  smoke  and  ashes  are 
said  to  escape.  Antimony  is  said  to  occur  in 
several  places,  but  it  is  often  mistaken  for  galena. 
Gold  and  lapis  lazuli  are  found  at  Huladat,  near 
Bamian,  and  at  Istalif,  north  of  Kabal,  also  in  the 
Kabal  river,  and  auriferous  rocks  occur  near  Kan- 
dahar. Zinc,  in  the  form  of  its  silicate,  termed 
zak,  is  met  with  in  the  district  of  Zoba,  in  the 
countrv  of  the  Kakarr  clan.  It  is  dug  out  from 
the  soil  in  earthy  nodular  fragments  of  a  reddish- 
yellow  colour,  and  easily  cut  by  a  knife.  It  is 
chiefly  used  by  sword-makers  for  polishing  new 
blades.    Nitre  is  abundant  all  over  the  country. 

On  the  mountains,  from  10,000  to  6000  feet, 
are  the  Cedrus  deodara,  Abies  excelsa,  Pinus 
longifolia,  lardi,  the  hazel,  the  yew.  Thuja  orien- 
talis,  juniper,  walnut,  lemon,  wild  vine,  wild 
peach,  almond,  the  rose,  honeysuckle,  currant, 
gooseberry,  hawthorn,  rhododendron,  etc.  Below 
these,  at  6000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  are 
acacias,  bay  berry,  Ohamserops  humilis,  bignonia, 
Salvadora  Persica,  verbena,  and  others.  The 
lemon  and  wild  vine  are  also  met  with  here. 

The  walnut  and  several  oaks  descend  to  the 
secondary  heights,  where  they  become  mixed  with 
the  ash,  the  alder,  the  Pistada,  Arbor  vit^e, 
juniper,  and  species  of  astragalus. 

The  lowest  or  terminal  ridges  present  a  bare 
aspect ;  trees  are  rarely  or  never  met  with,  and 
shrubs  only  occasionally ;  and  the  plants  met  with 
comprise  most  of  those  that  form  the  undergrowth 
or  herbal  vegetation  in  the  higher  ranges. 

Afghanistan  and  British  India  are  not  conter- 
minous. They  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  number  of  tribes,  who  are  wholly,  or  in  parts  of 
their  clans,  independent.  They  are  the  Akazai 
and  Hassanzai,  adjoining  Hazara ;  the  Bunerwal, 
Jadun,  Momund,  Swati,  and  Utmankhel,  beyond 
Peshawar ;  the  Afridi,  beyond  Peshawar  and 
Kohat ;  the  Orakzai,  Turi,  Waziri,  and  Zaimukht, 
near  Kohat,  Bunnu  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan ;  the 


have  a  large  share  of  Arab  blood,  introduced  by  j  Kosrani,  Sheorani,  and  Ustrana,  near  Dera  Ismail 
the  Arabs  when  th^  first  overran  the  country  in  Khan ;  the  Bozdar,  Khetran,  Khosa,  and  Laghari, 
the  Sth  century.  Traffic  is  carried  on  by  the  beyond  Dera  Ghazi  Khan ;  and  further  south  the 
yabooy  eameh*  and  mules,  carts  being  unknown.  Bugti,  Gurchani,  Marri,  and  Mazari.  These  will 
Silk,  felts,  rosary  heads  from  chrysolite,  postins  be  found  noticed  separately  and  under  the  heading 
vsfaied  from  one  to  upwards  of  fifty  rupees,  the  '  North-West  Frontier  Tribes. 
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The  two  great  passes  from  India  into  Afghani- 
stan are  the  Bolan,  from  Shikarpor  to  Kandahar, 
and  the  Khaibar,  from  Peshawar  to  Kabal;  the 
Afrldi  hold  the  Khaibar  and  Kohat  passes.  The 
namerons  sections  of  the  Afridi,  each  headed 
by  its  chief,  have  been  usually  split  up  into 
factions,  and  united  only  to  oppose  the  rulers 
of  the  Panjab  and  of  Kabal,  and  to  levy  ^  black 
mail*  from  travellers  and  merchants.     All  the 

great  invaders  and  the  supreme  notentatea  of 
orthem  India  have  successively  haa  these  Afridi 
in  their  pay,-— Chengiz,  Timur,  Babar,  Nadir  Shah, 
Ahmed  SKah,  the  Baiakzai,  the  Sikhs,  and  lastly 
the  British.  To  all,  these  unmanageable  moun- 
taineers have  been  treacherous.  They  are  brave 
and  hardy,  good  soldiers  and  better  marksmen. 
The  best  shots  in  the  Guide  Corps  are  Afridi, 
and' perhaps  200  of  them  may  hd  found  scat- 
tered among  the  Panjab  regiments. — Rec.  Govt, 
of  India,  No.  11 ;  Belleic ;  East  India  Papers, 
Cahool  and  Afghanistan ;  Ferrier^s  History  of  the 
Afghans;  Masson's  Jourwys ;  McGregor's  Central 
Asia  and  Afghanistan  ;  MalcolnCs  Central  India ; 
Elphinstone's  Kingdom  of  Cavbul;  Griffiths;  Cleg- 
horn^s  Panjab  Report;  Tod's  Rajasthan. 

AFIK.    Hind.    Opium. 

AFLATUN.  Ab.  B*dellium ;  Commiphora 
Madagascarensis. 

AFKASIAB,  a  king  of  Turan,  who  invaded  and 
took  Persia. 

AFRICA  IS  4600  miles  long  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  has  4100 
miles  at  greatest  breadth,  from  Cape  Verde  to 
Cape  Gardafui.  Its  greater  part  lies  within  the 
tropic  zone ;  in  the  lew  elevated  parts  the  heat  is 
great,  and  it  has  a  great  desert  on  ita  north, 
called  the  Sahara.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the 
Nile  in  the  north,  the  Niger,  the  Zaire,  Senegal, 
Gambia,  Congo  in  the  west,  and  Zambesi  in  the 
east.  The  Atlas  mountain,  in  N.W.  Africa,  rises 
10,000  and  13,000  feet  in  height  above  the  sea; 
Ijamalmon,  in  Abyssinia,  is  11,200,  and  Compass 
mountain,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  10,000.  Africa 
is  joined  to  Asia  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
which  18  125  miles  across,  and  through  which, 
in  the  19th  century,  a  canal  was  drawn,  con- 
necting the  Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean. 
Africa  was  known  to  the  ancient  Hindus  as 
Sancha-Dwipa.  Until  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, however,  little  authentic  was  known  to  the 
people  of  Europe  as  to  the  races  of  Central  Africa,  or 
the  countries  they  occupy ;  but  great  efforts  have 
since  been  made  by  Europeans  to  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  country.  Mungo  Park,  Denman, 
Bruce,  Livingstone,  Baker,  Gordon,  Burton, 
Speke,  Cameron,  of  Great  Britain ;  Stanley 
.and  Dr.  Nassau  of  the  United  States ;  a  German 
party  under  Dr.  Linz,  Mr.  Mohr,  and  Dr. 
Pogge,  wiUi  a  French  party  under  Count  de 
Brazza,  have  all  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
it.  From  unknown  times,  African  races,  chiefly 
the  Negro  family,  have  been  seized  and  sold  as 
slaves  by  each  other  and  by  the  Arab  and  other 
more  cinlised  races,  amongst  whom  all  the  Chris- 
tian races  of  Europe,  of  the  West  Indies,  and  N. 
and  S.  America,  long  took  a  part  The  first  to 
endeavour  to  stop  this  traffic  was  Great  Britain, 
and  their  import  mto  British  India  has  been  prohi- 
bited. In  the  south  of  Asia  they  were  styled  Sidi, 
also  Habash  or  Habshi  by  Mahomedans, — Habas)i 
bemg  their  term  for  Abyssinia.    These  Habash 


were  the  principal  household  slaves  and  the  Qunuchs 
of  the  palaces.  Their  numbers  along  the  maritime 
states  of  Arabia,  Persia,  Beluchistan,  and  Sind 
have  been  great,  and  have  left  a  marked  impres- 
sion on  the  physical  features  of  those  of  the  prior 
races  who  profess  Mahomedanism.  Many  of  the 
Mahomedans  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  even  of 

food  family,  have  exaggerated  Negro  features, 
he  Hindus  of  the  N.W.  parts  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India  have  been  the  principal  slave-dealers  oa 
the  east  coast  of  Africa. 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  population  is  186 
millions,  which  for  an  area  of  ll(  million  square 
miles  gives  an  average  of  16  inhabitants  per 
square  mile.  One  of  the  latest  authorities  divides 
the  population  of  Africa  as  follows  among  the 
great  families  into  which  ethnologists  have  classed 
the  peoples -.—Negroes,  180,000,000;  Hamites, 
20,000,000;  Bantus,  18,000,000;  Fulahs, 
8,000,000 ;  Nubians,  1,500,000 ;  Hottentots, 
60,000.  This  would  give  a  total  population  of 
172,550,000.  These  figures  are,  of  course,  only 
approximate,  and  the  Bantus,  according  to  F.  M. 
MuUer,  form  even  one  quarter  of  the  population, 
of  Africa.  In  the  regions  of  the  great  lakes, 
there  are  countries  quite  as  thickly  peopled 
as  many  of  the  states  of  Europe.  Mr.  Stanley 
tells  us  of  countries  of  relatively  small  extent, 
and  which  yet  possess  millions  of  inhabit- 
anta  Aoconiing  to  Behna.  the  Negro  regions 
are  by  far  the  most  populous  parts  of  the 
continent.  If  the  populations  are  sparse  in 
the  desert  parts,  they  are  very  dense  in  other 
regions.  Thus  in  the  Soudan  the  population  ia 
estimated  at  80  millions,  or  about  58  per  square 
mile;  the  town  of  Bida,  on  the  Niger,  has  a 
population  of  80,000  inhabitants.  The  population 
of  East  Africa  is  estimated  at  about  80  millions, 
and  that  of  Equatorial  Africa  at  40  millions. 
Ethnologists,  however,  are  not  unanimous  as  to 
the  races  occupying  Africa.  An  ordinary  divi- 
sion of  African  races  is  into — (1)  the  Northern 
and  blackest  tribes;  (2)  the  Pul  and  Nuba 
tribes,  scattered  among  the  former;  (8)  the 
Kafir  or  Bantu  tribes,  south  of  the  equator; 
(4)  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  Tthese  two 
being  treated  as  totally  distinct  by  certain 
ethnologists).  Professor  Lepsius  admits  of  three 
varieties  only  in  one  and  the  same  original  Negro 
^me,  viz.,  fl)  the  Northern  Negroes;  (2)  the 
Southern  or  Bantu  Negroes ;  (3)  the  Gape  Negroes. 
He  then  groups  all  African  languages  also  into 
three  zones, — (1)  the  Southern,  south  of  the 
equator,  the  Bantu  dialects,  explored  chiefly  on 
the  west  and  east  coasts,  but  probably  stretching 
across  the  whole  continent^  comprising  the  Herero, 
Pongue,  Fernando  Po,  Kafir  TOsa  and  Zulu), 
Tshuana  (Soto  and  Rolon),  SuahUi,  etc.;  (2)  the 
Northern  zone,  between  the  equator  and  Sahara, 
and  east  as  far  as  the  Nile,  comprising  Efik,  Ibo, 
Yoruba,  Ewe,  Akra  or  Ga,  Otyi,  Kru,  Vei 
(Mande),  Temne,  Bullom,  Wolof,  FuU,  Sonrhai, 
Kanuri,  Teda  (Tibu),  Logone,  Wandala,  Bagirmi, 
Maba,  Konjara,  Umale,  Dinka,  Shilluk,  &ngo, 
Bari,Oigob,Nuba,andBarea;  (8)theHamiticzone, 
including  the  extinct  Egyptian  and  Coptic,  the  Lib- 
yan dialects,  sn  ch  as  Tuareg  (Kaby  11  and  Amasheg), 
Hausa,  the  Kuahitic  or  Ethiopian  languages,  in- 
cludingthe  Be  ja  dialects,  the  Soho,  Falasha,  Agau, 
GaUa,  DankaU,and  Somali.  The  Hottentot  and 
Bushman  languages  are  referred  to  the  same  zone. 
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The  Hamitic  languafree  comprised  in  tbe  third 
lonfr— the  Egyptian,  Libyan,  and  Kiishitic — are 
alien  to  Africa.    They  are  all  intruders  from  tbe 
east,  thoogh  reaching  Africa  at  different  times 
and  by  different  roiulB.      Tbe    true  aboriginal 
nndeiiB  of  African  speech  is  contained  in  the  first 
ame,  and  represent^  by  that  class  of  languages 
vhjdi,  on    account   of   their  strongly  marked 
graoimatical  character,  baa  been  called  tbe  Bantu 
lunily.     The  Bantu  and    Hamitic   families  of 
ipeech  differ  from  each  other  in  many  of  the 
DOfit  enential  points  of  grammatical  articulation. 
To  mention  only  a  few, — the  Bantu  languages  are 
prefenng,  tbe  Hamitic  suffixing.    Bantu  grammar 
admits  of  no  gender,  to  denote  sex ;   Hamitic 
gnmmar  does.     In  and  about  Eoidofan,  where 
Uie  dialects  lie  about  pkcemeal,  the  inhabitants 
of  one  mountain  peak  do  not  understand  those 
of  another,  but  learn  to  understand  with  great 
faobtj  estranged  or  really  strange  tribes  that 
luiTe  settled  among  tbem  for  a  short  time  only. 
This  reoeptlTity  of  language,  and  more  particu- 
lartj  of  tbe  language  of  savage  and  nomadic 
trilwB,  for  foreign  influences  is  illustrated  again 
and  again  in  the  course  of  Professor  Lepsius's 
ai^gmnenta.    The  power  of  mimicry  is  far  greater 
VBtms  fewer  than  among  higher  tribes,  and  it 
ateaoB  in  the  case  of  language  even  to  purely 
jmmatical  turns.     Of  all  tbe  races  whom  tbe 
Editor  has  seen,   tbe  Mincopi  Negroes  of  tbe 
Andamans  possessed  this  power  of  mimicry  to 
the  greatest    degree,   and    they   are    in    tbe 
krot  known  8(»le  of  humanity.     There  are 
limitB,  however,  even  to  this,  and  in  one  case 
--tlat   of   tbe    Hausa    language — Professor 
I^pnns  admits  ^at  it  cannot  be  classed  as  a 
^ta  or  prefixing  dialect  modified  by  Hamitic 
Mighboni^  but  that  it   is    really  a   Hamitic, 
■Me  eBpecially  a  Libyan  language,  surrounded 
od  modified  by  Bantu  speech.    By  a  similmr 

apoeesi  of  reasoning  he  excludes  tbe  Hottentot 
■Bgnage  also  from  the  African  famfly  pro- 
80  called,  and  brings  these  people  in  tbe 
in  connection  with  the  Kinbites  in  tbe 
wA,  from  whom  they  were  separated  by  tbe 
penme  of  Bantu  tribes,  recovering  tbe  eastern 
^oritoiy  that  had  for  a  time  been  wrested  from 
Amb  by  Kushite  invaders.  On  maps  Nubia 
lenenlly  extends  south  from  tbe  first  cataract 
werthe  whole  breadth  between  the  Nile  and  the 
^  Sea  as  f ar  aa  Habesh,  south-east  beyond 
wtnm,  south  and  south-west  along  the  White 
Kile  to  the  Bahr-el-GazaL  But  Lepsius,  though 
f^ttitting  the  presence  of  scattered  Nubian  tril^ 
■  the  south,  more  particularly  irbout  Eordofan 
ad  the  neighbouring  hills,  fixes  on  the  Nile  as 
«e  natural  frontier  between  the  true  Nubian, 
•■lelimes,  though  wrongly,  called  Berber,  in  tiie 
yMt,andKnahitic  tribes  coming  from  the  east,  these 
W»g  represented  by  tbe  mc^lem  Bejas  as  their 
y  advanced  poat.  What  gives  an  additional 
«w»t  to  these  Nubian  tribes,  is  that  they  alone 
•nwog  African  races  have  something  like  a  his- 
{"Tito  he  read  on  the  monuments  of  their  neigb- 
"ooa  the  Egyptians.  Tbe  Egyptians  distingvush 
tram  the  earliest  times  between  the  red  or  brown 
WttUiern  race  and  the  Negroes,  who  are  called 
"MiaL  Among  these  the  Uaua  occupy  a  pro- 
^nat  place  ao  far  back  as  the  third  millennium 
■wore  our  era,  and  they  are  identified  by  liCpsius 
»»th  the  Nubians.    Whether  the  so-called  Nubian 
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inscriptions  which  are  found  scattered  over  the 
country  occupied  by  Nubian  tribes,  and  beyond 
so  far  as  tbe  confluence  of  the  White  and  tbe 
Blue  Nile,  are  of  Nubian  or  Kushite  origin,  baa 
never  been  determined.  These  inscriptiona  have 
their  own  alphabet,  running  from  right  to  left ; 
and  considering  that  tbe  words  are  divided,  as 
they  are  in  tbe  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Persia, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  despair  of  seeing 
tbem  deciphered  before  long.  Professor  Lepsius 
thinks  that  they  are  not  Nubian, — that  is  to  say, 
not  Negro,  but  Kusbitic, — and  that  the  key  to  be 
applied  to  their  interpretation  should  be  looked 
for  in  tbe  Beja,  and  not  in  the  Nubian  language. 

Tbe  ocean  has  afforded  great  facilities  for  &e 
interchange  of  commodities  with  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent ;  for  tbe  Arabian  Sea,  that  part  of  the 
Indo- African  Ocean  on  tbe  south  of  Arabia,  in- 
cluding the  Red  Sea,  has  6000  miles  of  seaboard, 
and  the  races  oocupving  it  have,  from  pre- 
historic times,  tndei  eastwards;  and  there 
are  Negro  and  Negrito  races  to  the  extreme  east 
of  the  Arehipelago.  In  tbe  Andamans  are  the 
diminutive  Mincopi^  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  are  the 
Semang,  in  tbe  FMlippines  and  New  Guinea  and 
its  neighbouring  ii^ands  are  the  Papuan. — 
M,  A.  Itabaud,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Marseilles 
Geographical  Society;  Ti7ne$y2Bth  October  1879. 

AFRIDI,  the  most  important,  if  not  tbe  most 
powerful,  of  all  the  tribes  to  the  west  and  souUi- 
west  of  Peshawar.  Tbe  Afridi  country  extends 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Kabal  river  for  about 
50  miles  nearly  due  south,  marohing  with  tbe 
British  border  all  this  distance.  A  tongue  of 
their  land  projects  into  British  teiritorv  between 
the  two  principal  frontier  stations  of  Peshawar  and 
Kobat.  The  Kobat  pass  is  15  miles  long  and  three  or 
four  in  breadth.  Mr.  Elpbinstone  says  tbe  Afridi 
are  the  greatest  robbeors  amongst  tbe  Afghans,  have 
no  sense  of  honour,  and  he  had  never  heard  of 
any  one  hiring  an  escort  of  Khaibari  to  secure  his 
passage  through  their  country.  Major  Matbeson 
described  them  as  avaricious,  desperately  fond 
of  money,  thebr  fidelity  measured  by  the  length 
of  purse  of  tbe  seducer ;  they  are  immoral  in  their 
care  of  their  women,  thejr  marry  tbe  widows  of 
deceased  brothers.  Colonel  McGregor  adds  that 
ruthless,  cowardly  robbery,  cold-blooded,  treacher- 
ouB  muider,  are  to  an  Afridi  tbe  salt  of  life ;  as 
be  has  lived, --a  shameless,  cruel  savage. — so  he 
dies.  Yet  tiie  Afridi  is,  on  tbe  whole,  the  finest 
of  the  Patban  races  on  tbe  British  border.  If 
there  were  no  chance  of  robbing  or  murdering  a 
traveller  before  bis  reaching  the  door  of  an  Afridi, 
be  would  be  offered  such  food  as  was  available. 
Tbe  men  do  nothing ;  the  women  perform  all  tbe 
duties  of  daily  life  and  all  field  labour.  They 
hold  tbe  Khaibar  and  Kobat  passes,  through  which 
in  succession  the  invaders  of  India  in  former  times 
have  come,  and  tbe  Afridi  have  received  tribute 
from  tbem  all.  Ghenris,  Timur,  Balrar,  Nadir 
Shah,  tbe  Barakzai^  the  Sikh,  and  lastiy  the 
British,  have  all  paid  money  to  the  Afridi  for 
permission  to  enter  their  passes,  or  for  their  aid, 
or  for  their  passiveness,  in  time  of  war,  and  to 
all,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  they  have  been 
treacherous.  They  are  fierce  and  cruel,  faithless 
and  altogether  untrustworthy ;  they  are  ready  to 
betray  one  another,  and  live  in  perpetual  feud. 
Their  hills  above  and  about  the  Kbaibar  pass  are 
difficult  for  military  operations.    Tbe  high  lands 


AFSANTIN. 


AGANHOTRl. 


of  Tirah,  which  Btxetch  far  back  into  the  interior, 
and  in  which  the  Afridi,  together  with  the 
Orakzai  and  others,  take  up  their  summer  abode, 
are  accessible  from  Kohat,  and  possess  a  climate 
congenial  to  Europeans.  The  Khaibari  are 
lean  but  muscular  men,  with  long,  gaunt  faces, 
high  noses  and  cheek-bones,  and  blade  complexion. 
They  wear  dark  blue  turbans,  and  long  dark  blue 
tunics^  sitting  close  to  the  body,  but  reaching  to 
the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  Adam  Khel  and  the 
Aka  Khel  can  bring  into  the  field  more  than 
five  thousand  fighting  men.  The  Adam  Khel 
Afridi  consists  of  four  dans,  namdy,  the  GuUee 
Khd,  with  980  fighting  men ;  the  Asher  Khd, 
with  760;  the  Jowaki,  with  1040;  and  the 
Hussun  Khel,  with  880;  making  in  all  8660. 
The  Aka  Khel  have  five  clans, — Bussee  Khel, 
Sungul  Khel,  Asher  Khel,  Sultan  Khel,  and 
Mudar  Khel,  —  with  a  force  of  fighting  men 
amounting  to  nearly  1500. — MacGregor,  N.W.F. 

AFSANTIN.    Ar.    Artemisia  Indica. 

AFtiHAN.  Pebs.  Shining,  glistening.  Afshani 
Kaghaz,  paper  sprinkled  or  studded  with  gold- 
leaf,  used  in  India  when  writing  to  persons  of 
distinction. 

AFSHAR,  a  Turki  tribe  who  supported  Shah 
Ismail.    See  Kajar ;  Kazzilbash  ;  Khorasan. 

AFTAB,  Pers.  The  sun.  The  aftab-gir 
is  a  round,  flat,  vertical  parasol,  carried  to 
shade  persons  of  rank,  by  special  permission  of 
the  sovereign,  and  usually  emblazoned  with  a 
family  device.  The  sunshade  is  .an  emblem  of 
rank  in  eastern  countries ;  it  is  held  by  a  servant 
to  protect  his  master  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  flag  or  alam  at  the  ceremonies 
of  tiie  Muharram. 

AFTABAH.  Pers.  A  brass  ewer,  used  for 
washing  hands  bv  pouring  water  from  it  on  the 
hands,  the  water  falung  into  a  basin  called  SilchL 
These  are  the  Ibreek  and  Tiaht  of  the  Arabs.  The 
European  mode  of  washing  hands  or  feet  in  a  basin 
is  deemed  wholly  undean. 

AFTIMUN.    Panj.    Ouscuta  reflexa. 

AFZAL  KHAN,  a  general  of  Muhammad  Adal 
Shah  of  Bijapur,  whom  Sivaji  induced  to  appear 
at  a  conference,  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
assassinating,  October  1659. 

AFZELIA  BIJUGA.  A.  Gray.  A  timber 
tree  of  the  Andamans  and  of  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific.  Whilst  every  other  kind  of  vegetable  and 
meat  is  eaten  with  the  fingers,  cannibal  food  is 
touched  only  with  forks,  generally  made  of  the 
wood  of  the  Nokonoko  (Casuarina  equisetifolia, 
Forsk.)  or  the  Yesi  (Afzdia  bijuga,  A,  Gray), 
bearing  curious,  often  obscene  names,  and  having 
three  or  four  long  prongs.  The  reason  given  for 
this  deviation  from  the  general  mode  of  eating,  is 
a  widdy  spread  belief  that  fingers  which  have 
touched  bokola  are  apt  to  generate  cutaneous 
diseases  when  coming  in  contact  with  the  tender 
4in  of  children.  —  Galton's  Vacation  TouriaU, 
p.  268. 

AGA,  written  A'gha  and  Aka  in  Turkish — 
means  a  noble,  a  commander,  but  is  assumed  bv 
persons  in  civil  life.  It  is  also  applied  to  all 
eunuchs, 

AGA-KARA.  Tel.  Mimordica  dioeca,  Rox- 
hirgh, 

AGA  KHAN,  a  Persian  noble  long  rending  in 
Bombay ;  the  hereditary  Pir  or  rdigious  head  of 
the  Khojah  sect.    He  died  in  the  year  1880  or 


1881,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.    The  family 
are  descendants  of  former  rulers  of  Persia. 
AGALLOCHA  WOOD,  Eagle-wood. 


Ud,  .  .  .  Ab.,  Hind. 
Ak-Yau,  .  .  .  Bdrm. 
Aloei,  Aloe  wood,  £no. 
Eagle- wood,  Lign-aloes,  „ 
Aqoila  of  oonmieroe,  „ 
Boiid'Aigle,  .  .  Fr. 
Gazo  de  Malaoca, .  „ 

Agallochee,  .  .  Gr. 
Agallodimn,    .    ,      Heb. 


Kalambak, 
Kayugahra, 
Karamoak, 
Agila,     .    . 
Lignum  aloes, 
Ud-i-Kimari, 
Ud-i-Hindi, 
Agarha,  Agar, 
Aglay  maram, . 


Jav.,  Max.. 


Lat. 
.    Pebs. 

Sansk. 
Tam. 
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This  is  the  wood  of  the  Aquilaria  agallocha, 
Roxb,  It  is  much  prized  throughout  the  East  as 
a  perfume.  The  \mb  specimens  appear  to  be  a 
mass  of  resin  in  deoayea  wood,  and  melt  away 
under  heat,  ^ving  forth  a  very  fragrant  odour. 
The  tree  is  said  to  be  void  of  it  when  in  a  healthy- 
state,  and  only  to  exude  this  resinous  substance 
when  in  decay,  or  even  after  it  has  died.  There 
appears  to  be  at  least  three  kinds  of  Affallocha  or 
wood-aloes,  the  trees  producing  whidi  are  not 
fully  identified.  Dr.  Itoxburgh,  followed  by  Dr. 
RoylCf  admits  doubtfully  the  existence  of  two« 
viz.  the  AquiUria  agallocha  of  R(aburffh,  and 
Aquilaria  ovata,  Cor.^  the  Garo  de  MaLicca  of 
Lamarck ;  and  an  inferior  sort  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  ExcoBcaria  agallocha,  which  need  not 
be  taken  into  account.  But  Lourdro  maintains 
that  the  best  lisn-aloes  or  Calambac,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Ud-i-kamari  of  the  Indian  bazaars, 
IS  derived  from  a  tree  which  he  calls  Aloexylon 
agallochum.  Drs.  Roxburgh  and  Royle  consider 
the  Malayan  Agila,  the  Aanila  and  eagle-wood  of 
commerce,  and  the  Ud-i-Hindi  of  the  bazaars,  to 
be  the  produce  of  Aquilaria  agallocha,  which 
grows  plentifully  to  the  north-east  of  Bengal,  and 
Qiat  is  probably  identical  with  A.  ovata  of 
Royle.  The  Aloexylon  agallochum  of  Loureiro 
yields  a  scented  wood  used  by  the  Chinese  in 
medicine  and  perfumeiy,  and  is  said  to  bring  £30 
the  cwt  in  Sumatra.  The  lign-aloes  brou^t  to 
Burma  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  tiiat  grows  on 
the  Mergni  Islands,  and  imported  into  Kergui  by 
the  Sdung  race.  Specimens  of  Amboyna  wood, 
of  the  odoriferous  sandal-wood  from  Timor,  dove 
wood,  and  other  choice  wooda  from  the  Moluccas 
and  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  were  sent  to  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  Hakims  of  India 
administer  Agallocha  wood  in  their  dectuaries  in 
combination  with  spices,  ambergris,  etc. — Drs, 
Honigberger;  Mason;  O'Shaughnessy :  EUioVs  Flor. 
Andhrica;  Simmonds;  Exhibition  of  IS^l, 

AGALMATOLITE. 
Sami  Btone,  ANOLO-Hnm.  I  Figure  stone,  •    «      Eno. 
Hwah-shih,      .    •    Ohin.  | 

Phillips  called  it  Pagodalite,  from  its  being 
imported  from  China  in  figures,  pagodas,  etc.; 
also  Swamy  stone,  t.6.  ddty  stone.  It  is  found 
in  quantities  in  Mysore,  near  Chutia  Nagpur; 
also  in  China,  in  N*gan-hwui  and  Kiang-si,  and 
is  there  cut  into  ornamental  figures.— -.Sini/A; 
Col  Ouseley  in  BL  As.  Trans.,  1843;  BeporU 
quoted  by  Dr.  Buist.    See  Sami  Stone. 

AGAMA  SASTRA,  a  name  of  one  of  the  Tan- 
tras,  a  sacred  saiva  book.  Agama  Vageesha,  from 
Agama,  one  of  the  Tantraa ;  viul,  a  word,  and  eesha, 
lord,  the  god  of  speech ;  a  name  of  Yrihaspati. 

AGAMIDiE,  a  family  of  reptiles.  See  Rep- 
tiles. 

AGANHOTRl  or  AgnihotrL  Hind.  Abrahman 
who  maintains  a  peipetual  fire  in  his  house. 


AGAO. 


AGARICUS  CAMPESTRIS. 


AGAO.    Hind. 
Advmaoe  money,  .      Esq,  |  Aohagaiam,     .    .      Tam. 
Peibgi,  ....     PxBS.    Agara,   .    .    •    •      Te;u 
AchAWBniD,    •    .      Tam.  | 

An  adyanoe  of  money  for  any  undertaking. 
The  fljstem  of  advances,  aa  well  as  earnest  money, 
is  oommoD  in  all  the  east. 

AGAR.  Hind.    A  salt  pit  Agari,  a  salt-maker. 

A6ARA.     Saksk.    Aqnilaria  agallocba,  R. 

AGAR-AGAR    Malay. 
Kyook  pQen.  .    ,    BuBic.  I  BdiUe  lea-weed,    •    Eiro. 
Bbi-tMi,  Hai-tnn,    Chih.  | 

Agar-agar  is  the  Malay  name  for  the  tenacious 
jeUy  or  glue  made  from  the  sea- weeds,  Eucheuma 
Ag.^  Gracillaria  lichenoides,  Grey;  G. 


eooferroides,  ^*^;  Gigartina  tenax  and  Plocaria 
eaadida.  The  Chinese  name  Hai-tsai  means 
Ka  YegeCable,  and  it  Is  one  of  the  Kyouk 
poen  of  the  Burmese.  It  is  imported  into  China 
from  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  though  the 
Ghtneae  likewise  manufacture  it  for  them- 
selrea,  and  apply  it  as  size  to  many  useful 
puiyoaes,  and  use  it  as  food.  The  bamboo  lattice 
worit  of  lanterns  is  covered  with  paper  saturated 
with  this  glue,  which  when  dried  is  semi-trans- 
waeat.  It  is  also  used  in  paper  and  cdlk  manu- 
actoreiL  It  is  incomparable  aa  a  paste,  and  is  not 
liable  to  be  eaten  by  insects.  When  boiled  with 
sagar,  it  forma  a  sweet  glutinous  jeUy,  called  in 
Canton,  Wong-leaog-fan,  which  is  used  as  a  sweet- 
meat^ and  aold  on  stalk  in  the  streets.  When 
eooked  with  augar,  it  resembles  calfs-foot  jelly. 
It  ia  faffooght  from  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea 
and  other  adjacent  islands.  Between  400  and 
500  pftnk  are  imported  annually  bv  the  Chinese, 
at  a  prime  coat  of  from  1  to  2  dollais  per  pikul. 
Its  eheapneas  and  admirable  qualities  as  a  paste 
render  it  worthy  the  attention  of  other  countries. 
Three  kinds  of  Agar-agar  were  sent  to  the 
Exhifattion  of  1862  from  Mahusoa.  The  first 
qaalitj  waa  from  a  sort  of  Tripe  de  Roche,  an 
edible  aea-weed  which  grows  on  the  rocks  that 
«e  oovered  by  the  tide.  This  is  much  used  for 
makiBg  a  kind  of  jdly,  which  is  highly  esteemed 
boUi  by  Europeans  mid  natives  for  the  ddicaoy 
of  Its  flarour,  and  is  exported  to  Cluna  at  19s. 
per  133 1  lbs.  The  Agar -agar  of  the  second 
quality,  from  Macassar  and  the  Cdebes,  is  an 
e£ble  sea- weed  collected  on  the  submerged  banks 
in  the-  neighbourhood  of  Macassar  by  ibe  Bajn 
Lanft  or  aea  gipsies,  for  exportation  to  China, 
priee  12b.  6d.  per  138^  lbs.  The  Agaragar  of 
Sbgapore  is  eoUeeted  on  the  reefs  and  rocky 
BDhmerged  ledges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Singa- 
pofe,  and  oonatitiites  the  btdk  of  the  cargoes  of 
the  Chineae  junks  on  their  return  voyages. 
Thsquantity  shipped  from  Singi^>ore  is  alK»ut 
10,000  peoula  annually.  Though  deserving 
of  being  better  known,  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  an  article  of  Indian  import,  or,  if  so,  it  is 
braoght  in  under  some  other  name.  The 
whole  thallus  of  the  Ceylon  moss,  Plocaria  Can- 
dida, ia  aometimes  imported  from  Ceylon,  and 
and  in  Britain  for  dressing  silk  goods. — Hon.  A, 
Morrimm;  Exk.  Jur.  RevorU  and  Catalogue; 
SmmomdM;  TomUnmm;  WilHami Middle  Kinf^nL 

AGARAH.    Ddk.    Achyranthes  aspera. 

AGAHEAH,  a  small  but  very  thriving  tribe  of 
Hinda  cnltivatora  in  the  Tributary  Mahals,  called 
Agaieah,  it  is  said,  from  having  come  from  Agra. 
Tbey  aie  tall,  weU-made,  with  high  Aryan  features 


and  tawny  complexions.  They  allow  widows  to 
re-marry,  and  they  bury  the  dead ;  but  afterwards, 
when  the  bones  are  diry,  the  principal  joints  and 
part  of  the  skull  are  taken  up  and  conveyed  by 
the  representative  of  the  deceiuBed  to  the  Ganges. 
This  service  is  often  neglected.  The  bones  taken 
are  called  Ashta  or  Ashtang,  as  representing  the 
eight  parts  of  man.  Some  of  their  women  are 
very  pretty,  bright-looking  creatures,  of  reddish 
lig:ht-brown  complexion;  fine  glossy,  long  black 
hair ;  very  bright  eyes,  remarkable  for  the  clear- 
ness of  we  white  of  the  eye;  slight,  flexible, 
graceful  figures;  teeth  white  and  regular;  fiioes 
not  disfigured  by  paint,  and  no  godna  or  marks  of 
tattocnng  except  on  hands  and  legs.  The  hair  is 
very  neatly  and  elaborately  dressed,  secured  by  a 
large -silver  ornament.  Among  them  many  have 
grey  eyes,  and  long  eyelashes  are  a  prevailing 
feature.  In  Gan^pur,  where  there  are  some  three 
or  four  thousand  Agareabs,  all  Agareah  females 
are  regarded  as  witches.  There  is  among  adl 
classes  in  Gangpur  a  widespread  and  deep-rooted 
belief  in  witchcraft.  It  is  equally  dreaded  by  the 
wildest  and  by  the  most  civilised  of  the  people, 
and  Agareah  women  have  often  been  badly  treated, 
to  drive  the  spirit  out  of  them,  or  make  them  give 
up  the  black  art.  In  Gangpur  there  are  old  women , 
professors  of  witchciaft,  who  stealthily  instruct 
the  Toung  girls.  The  latter  are  all  ef^ger  to  be 
taught,  and  are  not  considered  proficient  till  a 
fine  forest  tree,  selected  to  be  experimented  on, 
is  destroyed  by  the  potency  of  their  mantras  or 
spells,  so  that  the  wife  whom  a  man  takes  to  his 
bosom  has  probably  done  her  tree,  and  is  confident 
in  the  belief  that  she  cao,  if  she  please,  dispose 
of  her  husband  in  the  same  manner  if  he  make 
himself  disagreeablc—Pai^on,  Eth,  o/Benaal,  323. 

AGAR'H.  Beno.  The  great  rice  or  dban  crop 
of  the  year,  sown  in  Asarh,  June — July,  and  cut 
in  the  latter  half  of  Aghan,  December. 

AGARI  ?  A  servile  caste  in  Cuttack,  bullock- 
drivers  or  slaves. 

AGARICAC£^  of  Lindley,  the  mushroom 
tribe  of  plants,  oomprising  the  genera  Agaricus 
and  Lycoperdon.  Mushrooms  grow  iu  India 
during  the  rains,  but  are  little  used  b^  Etiropeims, 
from  the  difficulty  experienced  in  distinguishing 
the  poisonous  from  the  edible  kinds.  Some  are 
found  in  all  the  bazaars  of  India,  aod  are  em- 
ployed in  native  medicine.  Agaricus  igneus, 
gharikun,  Hind.,  is  a  mushroom  of  the  Panjab. 
Agaricassubocreatus,  Cooke^  of  China,  referred  also 
to  the  sub-eenus  Pleurotus,  is  allied  to  the  British 
Agaricus  lumarius.  It  is  a  dendrophytal,  dryiag 
readily,  and  is  used  in  the  Straits  Settlements  for 
food.  Agaricus  fiammeus  is  a  large  excellent 
edible  mushroom  of  Kashmir.  A  species  used 
in  the  Panjab  is  there  called  shirian  and  batbakri ; 
and  A  fossulatus,  Cooke^  occurs  in  the  Kabal 
hiUs.^F(m  Mueller \  Mason;  Faulkner;  Honig- 
berger;  Voigt ;  Fries ;  Cooke. 

AGARICUS  CAMPESTRIS,  i.,    Mushroom. 

.   Kashmib. 
.    .    PnsHT. 


khel, 
Samarogh, 
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Mokflha,      .    .    Chxnab. 
Ehombah,  .    .         „ 
Chattri, ....   Hind. 

This  ia  the  common  mushroom ;  it  is  largely  eaten 
in  most  phioes  where  it  grows.  It  is  ako  extensively 
dried  for  future  consumption,  and  is  said  to  pre- 
serve its  flavour  tolerably  well.  The  same  species 
also  appears  to  grow  commonly  in  Kashmir  and 
Kullu,  sparingly  in  Lahore,  and  abundantly  in 


AGAEIYA. 


AGATHOCLES. 


Afghanlatan,  where  Bellew  states  that  the  poor 
use  it  largely  as  food.  In  Kashmir,  the  people 
say  that  the  edible  mushroom  is  always  white, 
and  the  poisonous  kinds,  called  herar,  always 
dark-colotured,  and  that  they  have  no  other  test  of 
the  quality.  Dried  mushrooms  (generally  small) 
are  officinal  in  the  Panjab. — Dr,  J.  L,  Stewart, 
Panjah  Plants,  267. 

AGARIYA,  descendants  of  the  original  Thugs, 
who,  after  being  expelled  from  DehU,  settled  for 
a  time  at  Agra. 

AGARWAL,  an  important  branch  of  the  Mar- 
wari  mercantile  race,  comprising  many  of  the 
wealthiest  traders  and  bankers  in  Hindustan. 
According  to  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  they  derive  their 
name  from  Agroha  in  Hariana,  whence  they  origin- 
ally migrated  to  other  proyinoes  after  the  capture 
of  that  place  by  Shahab-ud-Din  Gori  in  1194. 
Common  tradition  refers  their  name  and  origin  to 
Agra.  The  Agarwal  is  one  of  the  84  Gach'ha 
or  families  of  the  Jains,  and  most  of  its  members 
profess  the  Jain  religion. — W.    See  Agroha. 

AGASALA  of  Mysore,  a  goldsmith. 

AGASA-TAMARE.    Tah.    Pistia  stratiotes, 

AG  A  ST.    Tah.    Agati  grandiflora,  Desv. 

AGASTWAR,  a  small  dan  of  Rajputs  in  the 
Benares  district. 

AGASTYA,  a  name  famed  throuffhont  all  the 
Tamil  parts  of  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India  as  that  of  a  sage,  a  native  of  Tibet,  who 
introduced  literature  and  the  sciences  among  the 
Tamil  race.  The  name  occurs  in  the  Rig  Veda 
and  the  Puranas,  but  the  tales  about  him  related 
by  the  Tamil  people  are  derived  from  the  Rama- 
yana  and  Mahabharata.  The  writings  attributed 
to  him  are  in  verse,  in  the  Tamil  language,  and 
contain  in  all  19,647  stanzas  on  ancient  history, 
reli^on,  theology,  magic,  exorcism,  purification, 
medicine,  diseases,  leprosy,  botany,  materia 
medica,  pharmacy,  prescriptions,  chemistry,  sin 
and  crime ;  but  these  have  evidently  been  com- 
posed by  di^erent  authors,  who  have  assumed  this 
literary  name,  and  some  of  them  are  of  so  reoent 
a  date  as  after  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  the 
country.  The  traditions  amongst  the  Tamil  people 
connected  with  this  name  are  so  intermixed  with 
fable,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  truth. 
He  is  celebrated  in  northern  India  as  a  maha- 
muni,  or  holy  rishi,  and  is  traditionally  said  to 
be  the  leader  into  the  south  of  the  first  and  most 
influential  colony  of  brahmans,  B.c.  500.  The 
Vindhya  mountains  are  fabled  to  have,  at  his 
command,  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  by 
which  is  understood  that  he  penetrated  through 
their  defiles,  and  he  is  said  to  have  advanced  south- 
wards to  Gape  Gomorin,  but  also  to  have  settled 
in  Kolapur.  He  is  called  by  way  of  eminence 
Tamir  Muni,  the  Tamil  sage,  and  is  said  to  have 
acquired  great  influence  at  the  court  of  Kulase- 
khara,  the  first  Pandyan  king,  for  whose  in- 
struction he  composed  numerous  elementaiy 
treatises,  amongst  which  the  most  celebrated  is 
his  arrangement  of  the  grammatical .  principles 
of  the  Tamil  language.  He  is  mythologically 
represented  as  identical  with  Ganc^us,  the  bright- 
est star  in  the  extreme  southern  sky  in  India; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Mithra, 
the  sun,  and  Varuna,  conjointly,  and  to  have  been 
bom  in  a  water  jar ;  and  he  is  worshipped  near 
Cape  Gomorin  as  Agasteswara,  the  lora  Agastya. 
Orthodox    Tamil    Hindus    believe    he    is   still 
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alive,  though  invisible  to  ordinary  eyes,  and 
that  he  resides  somewhere  on  the  fine  oonicid 
mountain,,  commonly  called  Agastiya  Malai,  or 
Agastiya^s  hill,  from  which  the  Porunei  or  Tamra- 
pami,  the  sacred  river  of  Tinnerelly,  takes  its 
rise. — Dr,  CaldweWs  Comp.  Grammar;  Calcutta 
Christian  Intelligencer  for  1861,  p.  6;  Wilson*s 
Hind,  Theat.  i.  p.  313 ;  /?«?.  W,  Taylor;  As.  Soc. 
Irans,  vol.  iii.  p.  213.    See  Hindu. 

AGA8TTA.    Sansk.    The  star  Ganopus. 

AGATE.  A  quartzose  mineral,  which  occurs 
in  great  abundance  in  several  parts  of  the  great 
volcanic  outburst  in  the  Dekhan,  and  are 
there  very  abundantly  swept  into  the  beds  of 
Godavery  and  Kistna  rivers;  also  in  great 
variety  in  other  parts  of  India.  Some  of 
the  agates  and  other  silicious  minerals  in  the 
amygdaloid  rocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Seena 
river,  between  Sholapur  and  Ahmadnaggnr,  are 
of  great  size  and  in  profusion;  but  the  most 
beautiful  are  brought  from  Gambay,  hence  called 
Oambay  stones  and  Godavery  pebbles.  The  bur- 
nishers of  the  bookbinder  and  other  mechanica 
are  made  of  agates.  Agates  are  valued  for  orna- 
ment, and  are  manufactured  into  cups,  rings,  seals, 
handles  for  knives  and  forks,  sword-hilts,  beads, 
smelling-bottles,  snuff-boxes,  etc.  The  name  is 
derived  from  Achates,  a  river  in  SicOy. 

AGATHARGHIDES,  a  writer  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury B.G.,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Arabia 
and  India.  His  writings  are  preserved  in  Diodoma 
and  Photius.  He  mentions  cinnamon  and  cassia 
as  among  the  articles  imported,  and  states  that 
ships  came  from  India  to  the  ports  of  Sabeea, 
the  modem  Yemen. — Vincent^s  Com,;  Elph,  167. 

AGATHIS  AUSTRALIS.  Hart.  The  Kawrie, 
or  New  Zealand  pine,  the  Dammara  Australis, 
Lambert,  one  of  the  Gonifer»,  in  its  native 
forests  attains  a  considerable  height,  with  a 
straight,  clean  stem,  which,  from  its  lightness  and 
toughness,  has  been  fotmd  well  calculated  for  the 
masts  of  ships.  It  is  easilv  worked,  and  takes  a 
high  polish.  It  yields  a  hard,  brittle  resin  like 
mastic,  which  is  chewed  by  the  natives.  Its  soot 
is  used  in  tattooing. — Dr,  Riddell;  Eng,  Cyc,;^ 
Hog,  p.  711. 

AGATHIS  LORANTHIFOLIA.    Salisb. 
Dammara  loranthif oUa,  L,  |     Pinoa  dammara,  L, 
Theet  men,     .    .    BuBM.  |  Dammar  Pine,  .    ,    Eno. 

A  large  tree,  found  on  the  very  summits  of  the 
mountains  of  Amboyna,  Temate,  and  in  many  of 
the  Molucca  Ishuids.  Griffith  mentions  a  tree 
under  that  name  as  a  member  of  the  Tenasserim 
flora,  and  which  the  Burmese  call  Theett-men  or 
tree  governor.  The  leaf  is  precisely  that  of  the 
dammar  pine,  but  the  Tenasserim  tree  is  not  known 
to  yield  any  dammar.  The  timber  of  the  Archi- 
pelago tree  is  represented  to  be  light  and  of 
inferior  quality,  wholly  unfit  for  any  situation 
exposed  to  wet,  but  answering  tolerably  well  for 
in-door  purposes.  The  wood  of  the  Tenasserim 
tree,  on  the  contrary,  is  white,  rather  light,  and 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  some  kinds  of 
pine.  It  is  used  by  Burmese  carpenters  for  variooa 
purposes,  and  the  Burmese  have  a  superstitkai 
that  the  beams  of  balances  of  their  scales  ought 
to  be  formed  of  this  wood.^2>r<.  Griffith^  Mason^ 
and  Riddell ;  Eng,  Cyc, 

AGATHOGLES,  one  of  the  Greek  suooessora 
of  Alexander,  who  reigned  in  Bactria  b.c.  247. 


AGATHOTES  CHERAYTA. 


AGAVE  AMERICANA. 


AGATHOTES  CHBRAYTA.  G.  Dan, 


OpM»  ehinTta,  Griet. 

dnrnyit  Gentiaii,       Bmg. 
CUnite*    .    .    .     HiKB. 
txntt,  .    •    •    .         „ 
Kiz^fKtlia,      •      Mat.ral. 


SweriU  ehernta,  Bu^, 
Wail. 
Bakbk. 


Chinitaka, 
SUanatto,. 


Tam. 

Tbl. 


TbM  plant  has  wniJIiflh  bright  yellow  flowers 
It  giowB  in  Nepal,  the  north  of  India,  and  the 
Morong  hilla.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  esteemed  of 
Indian  medicinal  plants.  It  is  gathered  when  the 
lowezB  begin  to  decay,  and  is  dried  for  use.  Its 
hitter  ptoperties  are  in  high  estimation  with 
Eonopean  practitionezs  in  India,  who  nse  it 
hwtciMi  of  gentian,  for  which  it  is  a  perfect  sab- 
idtnte.  T^e  root  is  the  bitterest  part  of  the 
plant,  and  this  bitter  principle  is  easily  imparted 
to  water  or  alcohoL  According  to  Mr.  Battley ,  *  it 
eontaina  a  free  acid,  a  bitter  resinous  eztractiye, 
with  much  gam,  and  clilorates,  with  solphates 
of  potaaa  and  lime.'  It  is  best  in  preparation  as 
a  odd  infnsion  or  watery  extract,  or  a  tincture, 
bat  not  in  decoction ;  even  an  infusion  made  with 
warm  water  is  apt  to  produce  headache.  To  form 
a  co2d  infuBioa,  a  pint  of  water  should  not  stand 
more  than  twenty  minutes  on  half  an  ounce  of  the 
broiMd  plants  It  tends  to  produce  a  regular 
action  of  the  alimentary  canau  During  its  use 
the  bile  becomes  more  abundant  and  healthy  in 
character.  The  tendency  to  excess  of  acidi^  in 
theatomadi,  with  disengagement  of  flatus,  is  much 
mtcained  by  its  use.  Tl^  qualities  fit  it  in  a 
most  pecoUar  degree  for  the  kind  of  indigestion 
whidi  ooGors  in  goa^  persons.  It  n^y,  when 
neeesary,  be  associated  with  alkaline  preparations 
or  with  aeida;  the  latter  are  generally  praferable. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  its  employment  in  the 
tieatDmt  of  serofuliBL  As  a  remedy  against  the 
Isagoor  and  debility  which  affect  many  persons 
b  sommer  and  autmun,  nothing  is  equal  to  the 
cold  infnaion  of  this  plant.  It  may  be  taken 
twice  or  even  more,  frequently  daily,  for  a  con- 
■dmble  time ;  then  disoontuiued,  and  afterwards 
resumed.  Children  take  it  more  readily  than  most 
other  bitters.  It  is  found  to  be  a  very  eflicacious 
lemedj  in  India  ag^unst  intermittents,  particularly 
vhcn  asBociated  with  Guilandina  bonouc  or  Gar- 
ang^  nots.  Its  efficacy  in  worm  cases  has  pro- 
ened  for  it  the  name  of  worm-seed  plant.  The 
tttiact  is  given  with  great  benefit  in  some  forms 
of  diacrhoBa  and  dyaenteiy,  particularly  it  combined 
vith  ipecacaan,  the  emetic  tendency  of  which  it 
my  mariredly  oontrols.  The  parts  of  the  plant 
that  are  cfaidBy  -used  in  medicine  are  the  dried 
-^  *^  witii  pieces  of  root  adhering  to  them; 
ia  formed  of  it  with  orange-]^  and  car- 
L^^Eoxb. ;  Uteful  Plants^  quoting  Don  in 

Lorn,  amd  Edm.  PhiL  Mag, ;  WaUich,  Plantm  An, 

Barior.j  eic.    See  Chiretta. 
AGATI  GRANDIFLORA.    Desv. 

Demf,   JSMhy.  gnndifloea,  L, 
var.  aUfloivm,  „      OonndUa,      „         WiOde, 

„  Pen. 


Bftkupoahpam,  Saksk. 
Avitta,  ....  Tam. 
Agad,  abo  Avid, 

alio  Bakepui,  .        „ 
Bed    var.SnaAgiaiTKli. 
White   „  T^Ua   „      „ 
Avid, , 

A  raaD,  delicate  tree  from  20  to  80  feet  high, 


Pkak-Baa.       •    •    BOBM. 
fiikB»  Bnko,  AagMta, 

Bnro. 
Bed  wmr.  ImI  Boana,  Hnro. 
While  „  Safed  „ 
1M, Malay. 


of  only  a  few  years'  duration.  It  is  generally 
found  in  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  villages,  where 
the  natives  encourage  its  growth,  for  the  sake  of 
the  leaves  and  tender  pods,  which  they  use  in  their 
curries.  It  is  in  fiower  and  fruit  most  part  of  the 
year.  The  legumes  grow  to  12  or  18  inches 
long,  and  the  tender  leaves  and  young  legumes  are 
much  used  in  food  by  all  classes  of  the  natives. 
The  tree  is  employed  for  training  the  betel  plant 
(Piper  betle).  It  admits  the  suits  beams  and  the 
wind  better  than  any  other  of  its  heiffht,  being 
thin  of  branches  and  leaves,  particularTy  after  it 
is  more  than  one  year  old,  and  it  is  of  a  very  quick 
growth.  The  wood  is  only  fit  for  fuel.  Cattle 
eat  the  leaves  and  tender  parts.  It  has  large 
showy  flowers.  An  infusion  of  its  leaves  is  given, 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  in  cases  of  catarrh.  Dr. 
Shortt  of  Madras  has  strongly  recommended  its 
extended  cultivation,  to  provide  green  food  for 
cattle  and  sheep.  He  savs  6000  trees  can  be 
grown  on  a  cawny  of  land  (6400  square  yards), 
which  in  six  weeks  would  furnish,  a  ton  of  leaves. 
— Roxburgh;  Graham  in  TJiomson's  Records  of 
General  Science^  iv.  p.  116. 
AGAVE  AMERICANA.  L.  American  aloe. 
I  Aloe  AmericaDa,  Rumph, 

Samsk. 
Tam. 


Bjeno. 


A  eantula,  Soacb. 

Bilate  ananas, , 
Bakkul,  .  .  . 
Ln-SangMa,  .  .  Ghik. 
Baktis,  Hali  Singar.  Hind. 
Jangli    ananas,    J, 

Kanwar,  ...        „ 
Wilayatikantali,      Pamj. 

The  agave  genus  of 


Kalakantala,  . 
Kakbantha, 
Pita  kahibantha, 
Panam  katalay,    .        „ 
Anai  kattaley,  .    •       „ 
SagiMatta,.    .    .      TxL. 
Yennga  Eala  manda,     „ 

plants  bel(Higs  to  the 
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natural  order  AmaryllaceiB.  The  species  are 
known  by  the  name  of  American  aloes,  and  pro- 
duce dusters  of  long  stiff  fleshy  leaves,  collected 
in  a  circle  at  tiie  top  of  a  very  short  stem,  and 
bearing  flowers  in  a  long  terminal  woodv  scape. 
A.  Americana  is  a  native  of  America  wiuiin  the 
tropics,  from  the  plams  to  elevations  of  10,000  feet, 
but  is  now  common  in  every  part  of  India,  and 
is  naturalised  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  much 
valued  as  a  hedge  plant ;  but  its  chief  importance 
arises  from  the  excellent  fibres  which  it  yields, 
familiarly  known  as  Pita  thread.  The  usual  mode 
of  preparation  is  to  cut  the  leaves,  and  throw 
them  into  ponds  for  three  or  more  days,  when 
they  are  taken  out,  macerated,  and  scraped  with 
a  bluntish  instrument;  but  the  best  tnread  ia 
obtained  by  crushing  the  leaves,  when  fresh, 
and  scraping  them.  The  leaf  fibres  are  liable  to 
rot,  owing  to  a  milky  viscid  juice  contamed  in 
them.  This  is,  however,  considierably  obviated  by 
very  hard  crushing  or  pressure  between  heavy 
cyhnders,  which,  by  getting  rid  of  all  the  moisture, 
renders  them  more  pliable  for  weaving  and  other 
purposes.  They  are  much  used  for  hishing  bales 
of  calico.  As  loff-lines  for  ships,  they  are  found 
to  be  very  duraUe,  and  far  superior  to  ropes  of 
coir,  country  hemp,  or  jute.  A  bundle  of  the 
Aguve  fibre  bore  270  lbs.,  that  of  Russian  hemp 
only  100  lbs.  Dr.  Wight  found  some  cord  of  it 
bore  862  lbs.  In  Tinnevelly  it  sells  from  20  to 
40  rupees  the  candy  of  600  lbs.,  and  at  Madras 
7  rupees  a  maund.  In  186S-64  were  exported  £rom 
the  Western  coast  8060  cwt.,  valued  at  21,606 
rupees.  Aloe  fibres  are  admirably  suited  for  cord- 
age, mats,  ropes,  etc,  and  might  be  advantM^eously 
used  in  tiie  manufiictuie  of  paper.  In  Mexico, 
they  prepare  a  fermented  Hquor  from  the  stem  \ 
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the  dried  flowering  stems  are  used  as  an  impene- 
trable thatch.  An  extract  of  the  leaves  is  ased  to 
make  a  lather,  like  soap;  and  the  leaves,  split 
longitudinally,  are  emplc^ed  to  sharpen  razors  on, 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  strop,  owing  to  the 
particles  of  silica  they  contain;  The  roots,  are 
diuretic  and  antisyphuitic,  and  are  brought  to 
Europe  mixed  with  sarsaparilla.  The  Mexicans 
make  a  paper  of  the  fibres  of  Agave  leaves  laid 
in  layers. — Smith;  Drs,  Wight,  Stewart^  Ponjab 
Plants;  Royle's  Fibrous  Plants;  Roxb,  il  167; 
Simmonds'  Veg.  Prod,;  Mad,  Ex,  Jur,  Reports; 
Useful  Plants. 

AGAVE  OHINENSIS,  the  TVch'in-hiang  of 
the  Chinese,  a  plant  of  Formosa,  yiekiing  fibre, 
and  used  medicinally. 

AGAVE  PERFOLIATii WiUde. 

GhritA  komaii,  .  Bkno.  I  Kadenaku, .  .  Haueal. 
Ghi-kumar,     .    .    Hind.  |  Gatevala,    .    .    .      „ 

Common  in  gardens  throughout  India. — Roxb, 

AGAVE  VIVIPERA,    Linn, 
Bana  Keora,    .    .    Bbvo.  |  Eaotala,      .    .    Malbal. 
Baatard  Aloe, .    .      Sng.  |  Htha,  Kathalai,  .     Tam. 

Its  Fibre. 
Silk  graai,  .    .    .      Eno.  |  Pitha  Kalabantha,     Tam. 

This  is  common  throughout  India ;  planted  in 
hedges,  it  grows  luxuriantly  without  any  further 
cultivation,  and  is  capable  of  being  extended 
in  any  soil  In  the  Lucknow  jail,  rope  and 
sack-cloth  have  been  made  of  it.  A  good  fibre, 
long  in.  the  staple,  is  procured. from  the  leaves, 
which  are  allowed  to  rot  in  water  for  twenty 
days,  are  then  beaten  on  a  plank  and  again 
thoroughly  washed.  A  strong  and  useful  cordage 
is  made  from  them,  as  well  as  mats,  ropes,  etc. 
In  South  Aicot,  these  fibres  sell  at  30  rupees  the 
candy.  In  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  a  good 
specimen  of  fibre  from  this  plant  was  contributed 
by  Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  It  was  long  in  the  staple, 
eiean,  and  strong,  and  had  been  prepared  without 
rotting,  by  tiie  simple  process  of  beating,  scraping, 
and  washing.  The  name  of  ^silk-grass'  also  is 
applied  to  the  A.  yuocsefolia.  The  fibres  of  the 
A.  vivipera  are  said  to  equal  in  strength  the 
best  hemp.— £7w/u2  Plants,  Royle,  p.  48,  Juries' 
Rep. 

AGAVE  YUCCiEFOLIA,  a  plant  naturalized 
in  India,  capable  of  yielding  fibres. — Royle,  p^  43. 

AGELLA?  A  wood  of  thk  name  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857.  It  was 
light-coloured,  with  a  fine  even  grain,  and  it 
appeared  admirably  adapted  for  furniture  and 
many  domestic  purposes.  It  was  said  to  be 
abundant  in  Malabar,  and  had  been  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  by  the  railway  engineers; 
sp.  gr.  0-74.— 3f.  E.  of  1857. 

AGGANA  SUTTAN,  a  discourse  of  Buddha. 
See  Wnao. 

AGHANI.  Ar.  The  title  of  several  Eastern 
airs,  particularly  the  Kabir-ul-Aghani,  compiled 
in  the  10th  century  by  Abul  Faraj  Ali,  for  which 
he  got  2000  dinar  from  the  Sultan  of  Syria  and 
his  vizir  Iba  Ebad;  copies  of  it  were  sold  in 
Baghdad  for  4000  drachms  of  siWer. 

AGHAT,  in  Ahmadabad,  a  stone  inscribed 
with  the  terms  of  sale,  erected  in  a  field.  It  la  a 
stone-deed  of  sale.  They  usually  bear  on  the  top 
a  representation  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Aghatiya, 
lana  held  rent-free. 

AGHOR,  a  river  in  Mekran(?).  In  its  bed 
pie  several  mud  volcanoes,  in  the  form  of  jete  of 


liquid  mud,  known  as  Ram  Chandar  ki  kup,  the 
wells  of  Ram  Chandar.   SeeOrit»;  Ram  Chandar. 

AGHORA,  a  name  of  Siva   in   his  terrible 
form. 

AGHORA,. a  depraved  sect  of  Hindu  devotees, 
who  practise  the  most  disgusting, -filthy,  and  im- 
pure rites,  their  food  being  ordure  'and  carrion, 
and,  it  is  said,  human  fleui;  where  not  insane, 
much  of  this  is  imposture,  the  object  being  to 
excite  the  wonder  of  the  beholders,  and  make 
them  believe  in  the  utter  indifference  of  the 
Aghora  to  worldly  enjoyments.  They  are  ogres ; 
indeed,  the  similitude  of  the  word  to  Aghori  is 
noticeable.  They  go  about  nude,  with  a  fresh 
human  skull  in  thehr  hands,  of  which  they  had 
previously  eaten  the  putrid  flesh,  and  afterwards 
scraped  out  the  brain  and  eyes  with  their  fingers, 
into  which  is  poured  whatsoever  is  given  them  to 
drink,  and  to  this  they  pretend  to  be  indifferent 
whetiier  it  be  ardent  spirits  or  milk  or  foul  water. 
The  Aghora  is  an  object  of  terror  and  disgust. 
Hindus,  however,  look  on  these  wretches  with 
veneration,  and  none  dare  to  drive  them  from 
their  doors.  They  were  among  the  worst  of  the 
many  turbulent  and  troublesome  inhabitants  of 
Benares,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  crime  or  enormity 
which  has  not,  on  apparently  good  grounds,  been 
laid  to  their  charge.  There  are  said  to  have  been 
Aghora  ascetics  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abu  from 
the  most  ancient  limes,  and  formerly  to  have  been 
cannibals,  henoe  th^  other  name,  Mard-khor. 
One  of  the  ancient  Hindu  dramatists,  Bhava  Bhutta, 
who  flourished  in  the  8th  century,  In  his  drama 
of  Malati  and  Madhava,  has  made  powerful  use  of 
the  Aghora  in  a  scene  in  the  temple  of  Chamunda, 
where  the  heroine  of  the  play  is  decoyed  in  order 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  dread  goddess  Chamunda  or 
EalL  The  disciple  of  Agl^ra  Ghanta,  the  high 
priest  who  is  to  perform  the  horrible  rite,  by  name 
*  Ealapa  Kundala,'  is  interrupted  in  his  invocation 
to  Chamunda  by  the  hero  Madhava,  who  thus  de- 
scribes the  scene  (Act  V.,  scene  1,  H.  H.  Wilson's 
Translation) : — 

'  Now  wake  the  terron  of  the  place,  beset 
With  crovrding  and  malignant  fiends.    The  flames 
From  funeral  pyres  scarce  lend  their  sullen  light, 
dogved  with  their  fleshly  prey,  to  dissipate 
Thetearfol  gloom  that  hems  them  round. 
Wellf  be  it  so.    I  seek,  and  must  address  them. 

«  •  «  «  * 

How  the  noise,    .... 
High,  shrill,  and  indistinct,  of  chattering  sprites, 
Oommunioative,  fills  the  ohamel  ground. 
Strange  forms,  like  foxes,  flit  across  the  sky ; 
From  the  red  hair  of  their  lank  bodies  darts 
The  meteor  blase,  or  from  their  mouths  that  stretcli 
From  ear  to  ear,  thickset  with  numerous  fangs, 
On  eyes,  on  beards,  on  brows,  the  radiance  streams. 
And  now  I  see  the  goblin  host :  each  stalks 
On  legs  like  palm-tfees,  a  gaunt  skeleton. 
Whose  fleshless  bones  are  bound  hj^  starting  sinews, 
And  Bcantly  cased  in  black  and  shnvelled  skin. 
Like  tall  and  withered  trees  by  lightning  scathed. 
They  move,  and  as  amidst  their  sapless  trunks 
The  mighty  serpent  ourls,  so  in  each  mouth. 
Wide  yawning,  lolls  the  vast  blood-niripping  tongue. 
They  mark  my  coming,  and  the  half-chewed  morsel 
Falls  to  the  howling  wolf ;— and  no^  they  fly.' 

D*Antille  speaks  of  them  as  *une  espto  de 
monstre.*  whose  exiBtenoe  he  doubted,  thoneh  he 
quotes  mm  Th^venot,  who  remarks,  *  Lee  habi- 
tans  de  ee  bonrg  (Debea)  estoient  autrefois  de 
ceux  qvCon  nommoit  Merdi-conra,  on  Andro' 
pofageSy  mangeurs  d'hommes;  et  il  n'y  a  pas 
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gmnd  ncKubie  d'annees  qa*oii  j  vendoit  «noore  de 
U  chair  humaine  daoa  le  marche.'  (  Voyages  de  M, 
de  Thevenoi;  Paria  1684)  D'AnviUe  adds,  that 
this  *  eaptoe  de  bdte/  tma  Merdi-ooor,  had  been 
Botieed  oy  Pliny,  Aiiatotle,  and  Gteaias,  under 
iieariv  the  same  name,  Martichora. 

CcJonel  Tod  adda  that  he  paaaed  the  gopha  or 
caTe  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  monsters 
of  the  pveeent  age,  who  was  long  the  object 
of  terror  and  loathing  to  Aba  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. One  of  the  Deora  chie&  told  him 
that,  a  Tory  short  time  previoosly,  when  conveying 
the  body  of  his  broUier  to  be  buined,  one  of  these 
monrteca  crossed  the  path  of  the  funeral  proces- 
aon,  and  begged  to  have  the  corpse,  saying  that 
it  *  would  make  excellent  chatni,*  or  condiment 
The  headquarters  of  the  caste  were  at  Burputra 
(Baroda) ;  and  in  Colonel  Tod^s  time  there  still 
Misted  on  the  old  site  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
patroneoB  of  the  order,  Aghoreswar-Mata,  re^re- 
asDEted  ae  ^lean  famine,*  derouring  alL  Her 
Totariea  are  luooght  into  the  annpendious  class 
of  aaoelicB,  of  whom  they  are  the  most  d^raded, 
bejond  all  controversy. 

Marco  Polo  (Maraden,  Marco  Polo,  p.  252)  speaks 
of  a  daoB  of  magicians  who  are  akin  to  the  Indian 
Agliora.  *  The  astrologers  who  practise  the  dia- 
bdical  art  of  majg^c,  are  mitives  of  Kaahmir  and 
TfteC  Tb^  exhibit  themaelvea  in  a  filthy  and  In- 
decent character;  they  suffer  their  faces  to  remain 
nndeaned  by  washing,  their  hair  uncombed,  being 
in  a  squalid  style.  Moreover,  they  are  addicted 
to  this  horrible  and  beastly  loactice :  when  any 
eolprit  is  condemned  to  death,  they  carry  off  the 
hodr,  dreaa  it  with  fire,  and  devour  it' 

Ale  Agliora  wand  and  waterpot  were  a  staff  set 
with  bones  and  the  upper  half  of  a  skull 

Wibon  says  the  sect  had  died  out  by  the 
bogipning  of  the  19th  century,  only  a  few  dis- 
gustiii^  wretches,  univarsally  feared  and  detested, 
being  then  met  with,  whose  odious  habits  and 
nasdeeB  tendered  them  objects  of  aversion. 
Thej  are  now  very  rarely  heaid  of.  Gases,  how- 
ever, do  occur  from  time  to  time  in  different  parts 
of  India,  to  show  that  such  horrid  rites  ccmtinne 
to  be  practised ;  and  the  report  for  1856  of  the 
Madna  Faujdary  Adawlat  gave  the  details  of  a 
hoRible  tragedy  at  Trichinopoly. — TwTs  Bajas- 
dun,  i.  575;  Trav.  ^  Si;  The  People  of  India, 
if  J.  Forbes  Watson  and  John  Willktm  Kaye^  L 
and  B.;  Priend  of  India^  1868;  Lsyden  Asiatic 
ReseardM^  iz.  202;  Sherrmg's  Tribes^  p.  270; 
WUmm^s  Hindus. 

AGHOBA-6HANTA,  a  priest  of  the  goddess 
Ckanranda.  Agbna  panthi,  one  wiu>  follows  the 
practice  of  the  Aghora. —  W. 

AGHZAI.  Panj.  Fagoniacretica.  8pal-agfazai 
ia  AstragnfaiB  mnltioeps  and  also  Ballota  limbata. 

AOIA.  Hind.  A  small  plant  with  a  purple 
flower,  which  grows  in  poor  exhausted  lands  in  the 
H.W«  Provmces,  and  destroys  other  grasses;  it 
kOb  the  millet  Paspalum  scrobiculatum,  as  also 
the  Sorghum  volgare  and  sugar-cane,  but  not  the 
Ckjanos  Indicoa. 

A6IAH  or  Augiah,  a  grass  described  by 
Witiiitmi  (voL  i.  p.  2)  as  growing  about  the 
thicknen  of  the  wnst  and  to  a  height  of  thirty 
fseti  IB  the  belt  of  low  land  running  along  the 
whide  northern  frontier. 

AGILA-GAHRU.    Malay.    Eagle-wood. 

AGIN.     Hind.    A  witch ;  a  Hindu  goddess. 
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AGLAIA  ODORATA,  Lour. 
Oamiminm  8inen»e,£tifNpA.  |  San-yeh-San,   ,    ,  Chin. 

This  grows  in  Gochin-Ghina  and  Ghina.  It  is  a 
flowering  shrub  with  ternate  and  pinnate  leaves, 
and  very  small  yellow  flowers  in  axiUiuy  racemes 
with  a  very  agreeably  perfume.  The  leaves  are 
eaten  as  a  vegetable;  the  roots  and  leaves  are 
supposed  to  be  worth  trial  as  tonics.  There  is  a 
fine-leaved  Tsriety.  Both  the  Aglaia  odorata  and 
Murraya  exotica  are  very  sweet-scented,  and  much 
cultiTated  by  the  Ghinese;  they  are  used  to  scent 
tea&  A.  Midnaporensis,  Carey,  grows  in  the 
forest  of  Midnapur. — Fortune^s  Tea  Districts,  p.  7 ; 
Bidden ;  Hog,  171;  Smith,  p.  6. 

AGLAIA  ROXBURGHIANA.     W.  and  A. 
Milnea  apiooarpa^  Thw.  En.  PI.  Zey.  p.  60. 

This  laige  tree  is  very  common  throughout  the 
Western  Ghat  forests,  up  to  4000  feet,  aLso  in  the 
Tinnevelly  hills,  and  in  parts  of  Mysore,  eta,  and 
Ceylon,  flowering  in  March  and  April.  It  is  very 
variable  in  shape  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  and  amount 
of  pubescence ;  the  timber  is  strong,  and  useful  for 
building. — Beddome,  FL  Sylv. 

AGIAIA  8PECTABILIS.    WClelland. 
Kayan  Kayo,      •    .    BuBM. 

A  laree  tree  met  with  in  Tenasserim  and  along 
the  banks  of  rivers  in  the  Pegu  and  Tounghoo 
districts.  It  affords  a  light,  serviceable  timber, 
somewhat  stronger  than  the  American  pine,  and 
^ipable  of  being  wrought  with  little  labour. 
Wood,  red-coloured,  strong,  and  adapted  for 
house-building. — McClelland;  Mason. 

AGLE-MARAM.   Tam.    Ghickraasia  tabularis. 

AGNI,  the  Hindu  god  of  fire,  the  Ignis  of  the 
Romans.  He  is  variously  represented  in  Hindu 
legend,  and  has  many  epithets.  About  a  fifth  of 
all  the  hvmns  in  the  Rig  Veda  refer  to  this  god 
exclusively ;  and  most  of  the  ten  books  open  with 
hymns  addressed  to  him.  In  Yedic  mvbhology, 
Agni  is  the  personification  of  fire,  and  the  regent 
of  the  south-east  division  of  the  earth.  He  is  very 
variously  described, — sometimes  with  two  faces, 
three  legs,  and  seven  arms,  of  a  red  or  flune  colour, 
and  riding  on  a'ram,  his  vahan  or  vehicle.  Before 
him  is  a  swallow-tailed  banner,  on  which  is  also 
painted  a  ram.  He  is  by  others  represented  as  a 
corpulent  man  of  a  red  complexion,  with  eyes, 
eyebrows,  head,  and  hair  of  a  tawny  colour,  riding 
on  a  goat  From  his  body  issue  seven  streams  of 
glory,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  spear. 
Agni  is  the  son  of  Kasvapa  and  Aditi,  but  hia 
origin,  his  attributes^  and  epithets  are  veiy  vari- 
ably represented.  Hjs  copsort,  or  sacU,  is  Swaha, 
a  daughter  of  Easyapa.  She  bore  three  sons, 
Pavaka,  Pavamana,  and  Suchi.  Swaha  resembles 
the  younger  Yesta,  or  goddess  of  fire,  of  the 
Romans,  who  had  no  images  in  their  temples  to 
represent  her.    Thus  Gvid  has  said — 

*  No  image  V«ata*8  ■emblanoe  oan  expfeta : 
Fire  ia  too  robtle  to  admit  of  dieaa.^ 

Neither  do  we  meet  with  an  image  of  Swaha. 
Those  of  Agni  are  usually  seen  in  pictures.  Agni 
continues  to  be  worshipped  by  the  modem  Hindus 
as  the  personification  of  fire.  He  was  worshipped 
aa  the  destroyer  of  forests,  and  as  useful  in  the 
sacrifice  and  m  the  household.  *  When  generated 
from  the  rubbing  of  sticks,  the  radiant  Agni 
bursts  forth  from  the  wood  like  a  fleet  courser.' 
^When  excited  by  the  wind,  he  rushes  amongst 
the  trees  like  a  bull,  and  consumes  the  forest  as  a 
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rajah  defitroys  his  enemies.'  *  Sach  as  thou  art, 
Agni,  men  preserve  thee  oonatantly  kindled  in 
their  dwdlings,  and  offer  upon  thee  abundant 
food.'— JW^r  Veda,  I  78 ;  CoU;  Myth.  Hind.  pp. 
116,  117;  Dowson. 

AGNI,  a  fire  ordeal.  The  aocnaed  touches  fire 
or  heated  metal,  and  if  burned  he  is  deemed 
guilty.    See  Divination. 

AGNI  or  Agni*-Mata.  Beng.  Plumbago 
Zeylanioa.  Agni-jwala  is  Grislea  tomentoea; 
Agni-yendrapaku  is  Ammannia  yeeicatoria ;  and 
Agni-sikha  is  Gloriosa  superfoa;  also  Garthamus 
tinctorius. 

AGNIASTRA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  fire- 
shaft  invented  by  Yisvakanna  in  the  war  between 
the  gods  and  the  Daitya  or  Titans.  See  Yis- 
wakarma. 

AGNI-BRAHMANA,  a  brahman  who  officiates 
as  priest  at  the  burning  of  dead  bodies. — W. 

AGNICULA,  a  general  term  for  four  Baiput 
tribes,  supposed  of  Parthian  descent, — ^theChohan, 


the  Puribar,  the  Solanki,  and  Pramara, — who  are 
said  to  have  been  produced  by  a  convocalion  of 
the  gods  on  Mount  Abu.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
were  recognised  by  the  Aryan  brahmans,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  martial'  aid.  Tod  says  they  were 
regarded  as  of  the  Tnsta  or  Takshak  race,  who 
invaded  India  about  two  centuries  B.C.,  which  was 
about  the  time  that  Parswa,  the  28d  Jaina 
Tirthankara,  appeared  in  India.  Their  aid  was 
re(^uired  to  overawe  the  Daitya  or  Titans  in  the 
vicmity  of  Mount  Abu.  The  Agnicoonda,  or  fire- 
place, is  still  shown  on  the  summit  of  Abu,  where 
the  four  Agnicula  tribes  were  created  by  the 
brahmans  to  fight  the  battles  of  Achil-es  and 
polytheism  against  the  Buddhists,  represented 
as  the  serpents  or  Takshaka  —  Tod,  ii.  p.  451 ; 
Prinsep^s  Antiquities,  hy  Thomas,  p.  247.  See 
Khatn;  Rajput;  Chohan. 

AGNI-DAGDHA,  a  Hindu  who  has  died 
without  issue,  and  is  burned  at  once,  without  the 
previous  ceremony  of  having  fire  put  into  the 
mouth. — W, 

AGNI  HOMA,  or  simply  Homa.  Oblations  to 
fire ;  a  Hindu  rite. — W. 

AGNIHOTRA.  Sansk.  Performance  of  a  daily 
or  an  occasional  worship,  with  fire  lighted  from  a 
perpetuid  fire  preserved  in  the  dwellmgs  of  Agni- 
hotra  brahmans,  the  remnant  of  the  worshippers 
of  Agni,  who  still  preserve  the  family  fire,  but  in 
other  respects  conform  to  some  mode  of  popular 
Hindu  devotion.  A  Brahman  who  keeps  the 
sacrificial  fire  is  obliged  by  law  to  know  the 
particular  gotra  of  the  491  to  which  his  own 
family  belongs.  When  the  fire  is  to  be  conse- 
crated, Agni  Havyavahana,  the  god  who  carries 
the  libations  to  heaven,  must  be  invoked.  This 
invocation  or  invitation  of  Agni  is  called  pravara. 
Agni  himself,  or  the  fire,  is  called  Arsheya,  the 
offspring  of  the  Rishi,  because  the  Rishi  first 
lighted  him  (it)  at  their  sacrifices.  He  is  the 
hotri  as  well  as  the  adhvaryu  among  the  gods, 
like  the  hotri  and  advaryu  priests,  he  is  supposed 
to  invite  the  gods  to  the  sacrifice,  and  hunself 
to  carry  the  oblation  to  the  seat  of  tJie  immortals. 
When,  therefore,  a  brahman  has  his  own  fire 
consecrated,  he  wishes  to  declare  that  he  is  as 
worthy  as  bis  ancestors  to  offer  saorifiees,  and  he 
invites  Agni  to  carry  his  oblation  to  the  gods  as  he 
did  for  his  ancestors.  According  to  prescribed  rule, 
where  a  perpetual  flame  is  maintained,  it  is  used 
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to  light  the  fire  round  which  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom step  at  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  the 
funeral  pile  of  either ;  but  the  household  fire  is  pre- 
served only  by  this  particular  sect,  the  Agnihotra, 
and  the  great  body  of  the  people  have  nothing- 
of  the  kind.  They  (ustinguish  between  the  sonroes 
whenee  they  obtain  the  kindling  flame  according 
to  the  purposes  of  its  application,  and  the  fire  of 
the  marriage  rite,  for  instance,  is  taken  from  the 
hearth  of  a  respectable  person,  or  from  a  fire 
lighted  on  some  auspicious  occasion,  whilst  for 
the  funeral  pile  any  unpolluted  fire  may  be  used. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  avoid  taking  it  from 
another  pUe,  or  from  the  abode  of  an  outcast,  of 
a  man  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  ezecutionerB,  of  a 
woman  who  has  lately  borne  a  child,  or  of  any 
person  who  is  unclean.  Notwithstanding  these 
excepttons,  it  is  at  present  the  common  praotioe  of 
the  Hindus  of  ordinary  rank  in  the  Western  Pro- 
vinces to  procure  fire  from  an  outcast  to  light  the 
funeral  pile.  The  Agnihotri,  from  agni,  fire,  and 
hotra,  a  saorifidalpriest,  is  always  of  the  brah- 
manical  order. — Wilson's  Hindu  Theatre;  The 
Toy  Cart;  Colehroohe  on  the  Religious  Ceremonies 
of  the  Hindus;  Asiatic  Res.  zji.  241. 

AGNIMUNDA  and  Agnipuri,  formed  of  fire ; 
an  ethereal  yoioe  heard  fK>m  the  sky,  proceeding 
from  a  meteor  or  flame. 

AGNI-PARIKSHA.  Sansk.  A  fire  oideal, 
by  the  accused  walking  throagh  a  fire,  or  dipping 
the  hand  into  boiling  oil. — W. 

AGNI  PURANA,  a  Hindu  sacred  book  in  praise 
of  Siva,  supposed  of  comparadveiy  recent  origin. 
— Dowson. 

AGNI-SANSEARA.  Sansk.  The  sacrament  of 
fire;  the  worship  of  fire  as  the  oompletion  of 
any  essential  rite ;  the  burning  of  the  dead  body 
of  a  Hindu.— ^. 

AGNI-SAYARNI,  in  Hindu  mythology,  one  of 
the  fourteen  patriarchs  who  preside  succeasiyely 
over  the  fourteen  Manwantara  of  the  Calpa. 

AGNI-SHIMA,orAgni-Shimaiya-yoga.  Sansk. 
Oblations  of  milk  offered  at  new  moon,  through 
fire,  to  Indra.— >7, 

AGNI-SUTRA.  Sansk.  In  Mysore,  a  girdle 
of  sacrificial  grass  placed  round  the  waist  of  a 
brahman  lad  when  he  is  invested  with  the  sacred 
string  of  his  caste. —  FT. 

AGNI-YESA,  an  early  Hnidu  writer  on  medi- 
cine, said  to  be  son  of  Agni. — Dowson. 

AGNIYA,  a  servant  (3  the  Ouvera  or  Guhya. 

AGOR.  Mahr.  a  watchman  or  gaardian  of 
the  village  lands  and  crops.  Agor-batai,  a  division 
of  a  crop  between  the  cultivator  and  the  landlord^ 
after  customs,  tiireshing,  and  storing. 

AGOTAG.    BicoL.    Musa  textilis. 

AGRA,  in  Ut  27^  10*  6"  N.,  long.  78**  6'4"E.,  is  a 
large  dty  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna.  It  was 
the  seat  of  government  from  the  time  of  Akbar. 
Its  name  has  been  derived  from  Agur,  a  salt  pit, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  saline  soil:  also  from 
Aghitfi,  in  adyance,  from  an  answer  made  to  soltan 
Secunder  Lodi  by  the  steersman  of  his  boat,  when 
asked  which  site  should  be  buOt  over.  It  gives  the 
name  to  a  revenue  division  of  the  N.W.  Provinoes 
of  India,  comprising  the  districts  of  Muttra,  Agra, 
Furmckabad,  Mynpur,  Etawa,  and  Etah.  Agra 
city  IS  842  miles  by  rail  from  Oaloutia,  and 
650  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  population  in  1872 
was  149,008  souls.  Near  Agra  is  the  tomb 
known  to  Europeans  as  the  Taj  Mahal,  built  of 
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whita  marble  and  red  Bandntone  by  Shah  Jaban, 

orer  his  wife,  Arjamand  Banu  Begum.    She  died 

in  1629,  and  this  building  was  completed  1648. 

It  is  on  the  riyer  bank.    Fiye  miles  out,  on  the 

Dehfi  road,  is  the  tomb  of  tbe  emperor  Akbar  at 

Sbndia;  also  the  (College,  the  Metcalfe  Testi- 

moonL    The  Ram  Bagb  ^u^len  merits  attention ; 

ud  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Itimad-nd-Dowlah, 

the  viiir  of  the  emperor  Jahangir,  and  father  of 

the  fiunons  empreas  Nur  Jahan,  who  built  the  tomb. 

Tbe  fort  of  Agra  was  built  by  the  emperor  Akbar, 

ud  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  India*    It  is  built 

of  red  sandstone.     It  ia  1^  miles  in  circuit,  and 

its  walls  70  feet  high.    In  front  of  the  main 

estnaee  is  the  Tripolia,  now  used  as  a  market- 

phoe.     Facing   the   gateway,  and  outside  the 

CBdosore  ol  the  fort,  is  the  Jama  Masjid.    It  is 

ISOfeet  k«g  and  100  feet  broad.    It  was  con- 

slracked  hr  Shah  Jahan  in  1644,  after  five  years* 

labour,  sad  was  built  in  the  name  of  his  daughter, 

Jahan  Aia,  who  afterwards  shared  her  father's 

ajpftinty  when  he  was  deposed  by  Auiangzeb. 

Within  the  fort  are  the  puUie  halls;  the  Diwan-i- 

Am,  built  in  1685  by  Aurangzeb,  and  the  Diwan-i- 

Khaa;  aieo  the  Macfai  Bhawan,  on  the  river  side 

of  wluch  ore  two  thrones,  one  of  white  marble 

and  one  of  blade  aUte.    Besides  these,  there  are 

the  aiuBh-Mahal,  the  Jahangir  Mahal,  and  the 

eaquiaite  Moti  Masjid,  built  by  Shah  Jahan  a.d. 

lS5i,  with  its  three  domes  of  white  marble,  reared 

npon  a  kitj  sandstone  phttform.    The  batUe  of 

Agn  was  fought  on  the  17th  October  1803,  General 

litd  Lake  commanding. — Bishop  Hf^)er^  i.  p.  587 ; 

£Ztto(,  Sup,  Ghtt.;  Mundy's  Sketches  in  India,  I 

pi  63;  Thurlnp's  Cowpcmy  and  the  Crown;  DehU 

Gazette;  liobert  Schlagentweit ;  Imp,  Oaz. 

AGBA-BHOJANA.  Samsk.  Literally  first 
lerred  with  food  at  a  feast,  implying  a  brahman 
who  has  read  the  yajor,  sama,  and  a&arra  yedas. 
-Iftsdu  Theatre^  m.  184. 

AGRADAN  A  or  Agrihanka,  in  Bengal,  a  brah- 
man of  an  inferior  order,  who  conducts  funeral 
obeqoies  or  sraddhaa  for  hire,  called  ironically 
Xahapatra  and  Mahabrahmana. —  Wilson. 

AGRAHARAM.  Kabh.,  Mahr.,  Tam.,  Tel. 
A  TiDage  occupied  by  brahmans.  A^hara 
or  Agram  is  from  two  Sanskrit  words,  Agra, 
iint;  hara,  what  receives.  It  is  written  vari- 
flsdy.  These  villages  are  held  at  a  favour- 
abb  quit-rent  or  free  from  assessment ;  it  may 
be  free  from  all  tax  (sarv  agrahanun)  or  at 
4  stipulated  rent  (b^ilmukt  agraharam)  or  at  a 
rent  which  fluctuates  with  the  produce  (kattubadi 
•gabaiam). 

A6RAHATANA,  a  Hmdu  month  falling  in 
Kofember  and  December. 

AGRAHRI,  a  section  of  the  Banya  of  Benares, 
vbo  daim  to  be  of  the  Yaisya  caste. 
AGRAI,  a  cultivating  race  in  the  Konkan. 
AGRICULTURE  is  the  only  industrial  enter* 
me  which  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale  in 
mah  India.  In  China  it  is  a  mat  and  highly- 
boBoured  employment,  and  it  a]lords  a  livelmood 
to  the  large  majority  of  theirrespective  populations. 
^§44,000  adult  mala,  or  56*2  per  cent,  of  the 
otbre  population  of  British  India,  are  agricultural, 
fiving  eiclusively  by  the  soil,  or  eking  out  the 
«inungs  of  other  employments  by  the  produce  of 
tbe  land  ihej  till,  or  as  agricultural  labourers, 
^hoe  are  also  large  numbers  of  women  and 
^bildien  aiinilwly  employed,  and  the  field  labourers 


are  7^  millions  in  number.  The  owners  of  the 
lands  of  British  India  are  mostly  all  of  the  Hindu 
religion,  or  of  tbe  various  original  or  modified  cults 
which  the  non- Aryan  races  profess.  Brahmans  and 
Rajputs  are  large  proprietors,  and  some  Mahome- 
dans  are  owners,  but  few  of  these  three  races  labour 
with  their  own  hands.  In  the  extreme  south  of 
the  Peninsula,  the  great  bo<^  of  the  cultivator 
landlords  speaking  the  Tamil,  Ganarese,  Malealam, 
and  Telugu  languages,  are  the  Valalar,  Idayan, 
Kavadi  of  Coorg,  Okaliga,  Nair,  Reddi,  Balja, 
Kandh,  Kapa,  Kamma,  and  Gk>nd.  In  the  south 
of  India,  these  are  broken  up  into  many  sections, 
who  have  assumed  the  form  of  castes,  whom  the 
Census  report  of  1872  enumerates  as — 

Tamilj  vis.  Brahman,  Yaisya,  Valalan,  Eavari; 
Pulley,  Kukalavun ;  Idayan,  Kanakan,  Chaneyn, 
Yaneyn,  Ochhen,  Panechavun,  Ambutten,  Kuva- 
yen,  Sanan,  Parayan;  Yettyan,  Kummalen, 
Chakili,  Tulukun,  and  BeddL 

Tetumi^  viz.  Brahman,  Kapa  or  Kamma,  KoUa, 
Balja,  Sanay,  Mangala,  Mathuraju,  Sakala,  Kam-* 
maia,  Yanathi,  Yetti,  Mutham,  Tuluka,  Tuthekala, 
Kondla,  Komsala,  Odla,  Gandra,  and  Nambe. 

The  people  speaking  Canarese,  almost  all  of  the 
lingaet  sect,  are  largely  agriculturaL 

In  the  Bombay  FSnesidenoy,  and  extending 
into  Berar  and  Malwa,  the  Kunbi,  a  Mahratta 
race,  is  so  exclusively  agricultural,  that  l^eir 
tribal  name  is  ordinarily  used  to  indicate  a 
cultivator. 

Farther  north  are  the  Kurmi,  a  numerous  race, 
whom  some  ethnologists  consider  identical  with 
the  Kunbi,  also  the  Lodha.  In  Bengal  are  the 
Chasa  and  Kisan ;  farther  to  the  north-west  are 
the  Gujar,  Rajput,  and  Jat,  the  last  being  sprMui 
throughout  the  Pan  jab  southwards  to  the  Arabian 
Sea.  The  finer  garden  work  is  carried  on  every- 
where by  the  Tota-Kara,  the  Mali,  the  Kach'hi, 
Lodha,  and  others. 

The  labourers  consist  of  the  broken  tribes,  whose 

C'tion,  even  yet,  is  almost  a  predial  edavery. 
great  body  of  labourers  in  the  Tamil  country 
are  not  Hinduiaed,  as,  for  instance,  the  Pariah 
(parayan)  and  Chakili;  in  the  Telugu  country, 
the  Madhera,  Malla,  and  Madiga;  in  Coorg  and 
the  Canarese  districts,  are  the  Holiya  and  their 
branches,  Badaga,  Balagei,  Kembutti^  Kulika, 
Madiga,  Mara,  and  Marangi.  Amongst  the 
countries  formerly  ruled  by  the  Peshwa  are  the 
Mhar  and  Mang,  and  Dher,  and  Koli,  and  Bhil ; 
and  farther  to  the  north  are  the  Soutibal,  Dom, 
and  Chamar,  with  many  other  non- Aryan  tribes. 
The  soils  of  British  India  are  of  varied  fertility, 
but  the  poorest  soils  can  be  made  to  produce 
something  if  only  watered  naturally  or  artificially ; 
and  the  cultivators  and  their  rulers,  by  construct- 
ing  weirs  across  rivers,  excavating  canals,  forming 
tanks,  and  digging  wells,  have  never  ceased  to 
plan  and  strive  how  to  provide  a  supply  of  that 
essential  element.  In  most  districts  the  annual 
rainfall  would  be  ample  if  it  were  but  distributed 
throughout  the  agricultural  season.  It  is  a 
common  experience  for  a  tract  of  country  to  suffer 
from  drought  and  flood  in  the  same  month. 
Thero  might  be  drought  for  twenty-nine  days, 
and  a  flood  on  the  thirtieth.  This  necessitates 
the  employment  of  storage  tanks ;  but  a  large 
part  of  the  country  is  still  without  them,  and 
many  have  fallen  into  disrepair ;  and  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  many  rivers  that  formerly  flowed  for 
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five  months  now  flow  for  only  three  or  four. 
Folly  80  per  cent,  of  the  occupied  land  was  still,  in 
1880,  unprotected  by  irrigation ;  and  as  an  in- 
creasing population  has  to  depend  largely  on  the 
land  for  their  food,  its  prices  increase  and  the 
people  suffer*  The  quantity  that  runs  to  waste 
18  something  enormous.  For  instance,  one  foot 
of  rainfiBkll  on  a  square  mile  gives  1,032,632  cubic 
yards,  or  174,239,775  gallons.  But,  in  India,  the 
rain  falls  in  heavy  downpours,  and  the  proportion 
absorbed  by  the  soil  is  comparatively  small.  The 
monsoon  of  1862,  for  instance,  was  under  the  ave- 
rage in  the  Karnatic,  yet  the  quantity  of  water  that 
ran  to  waste  into  the  seaf rom  the  Pennair  (a  second- 
class  river\  after  a  sufficient  supply  had  been 
drawn  off  for  all  the  cultivation  as  then  existing 
under  it,  amounted  to  no  less  than  4,093,812,356 
cubic  yuxls,  or  691,831,835,075  gallons,  sufficient 
to  have  irrigated  nearly  1000  square  miles.  This 
discharge  was  calculated  from  the  register  kept  at 
the  anient  at  Nellore,  and  is  rather  under  than 
over  the  mark. 

In  average  seasons,  the  fields  of  British  India 
yield  more  thim  the  population  consume.  There 
are  166}  millions  of  acres  under  food  crops, 
and  27i  under  non-food  crops,  and  the  total 
food  out-turn  is  estimated  at  54  miUions  of 
tons,  and  the  annual  surplus  of  food  at  about 
5  miUion  tons,  part  of  which  is  sent  to  other 
countries.  The  usual  export  of  grain  is  between 
1  and  1^  million  of  tons,  rice  being  about  1 
million,  and  wheat  ranging  between  M),000  and 
325,000  tons.  Besides  the  cereal  grains,  millets, 
pulses,  vetches,  and  vegetables,  there  is  other 
food  available  for  the  people,  from  land  and  sea, 
and  from  homed  cattie,  sheep,  and  goats,  milk, 
poultry,  eggs,  fish,  and  straw  for  fodder  for  their 
cattle.  Former  rulers,  both  Hindu  and  Mahome- 
dan,  have  tried  to  improve  the  breeds  of  horses, 
homed  cattie,  and  sheep,  and  introduced  manv 
exotic  plants.  Continuing  such  efforts,  the  British 
have  established  an  Agricultural  Department  ci 
the  State,  agricultural  schools,  model  farms, 
horse  and  cattie  fairs.  Railroads  and  a  great  com- 
mercial navy  aace  equalizing  the  supply,  and  they 
have  secured  for  traders  tiie  peace  essential  for 
their  success,  and  to  carry  to  other  marts  the  sur- 
plus produce  of  caoutchoucs,  cardamoms,  cinchona, 
coffee,  cotton,  dyes,  hemps  of  kinds, indigo,  jute,  lac, 
millets,  oil-seedB,  opium,  pepper,  pulses,  rice,  tea, 
timber,  and  wheat.  But  scientific  and  practical  men 
entertain  the  belief  that  the  cultivators  of  British 
India  could  improve  on  their  present  efforts. 
The  average  out-turn  of  food  grains  is  estimated 
in  the  Panjab,  Mysore,  and  Madras,  over  the 
cultivated  area,  at  11  bushels  per  acre,  which, 
assuming  57  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  may  be  taken 
at  627  lbs.  The  average  produce  per  acre  on  a 
series  of  observations  extending  over  ten  years, 
in  several  districts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
was  found  to  be— Wheat,  9  bushels,  or  585  lbs. ; 
Juari,  10  bushels,  or  650  lbs. ;  Bajra,  6  bushels, 
or  390  lbs. 

In  the  N.  W.  Provinces  and  in  Bengal,  the  average 
out-turn  of  food  grains  is  estimated  to  be  18  bushels 
per  acre;  in  the  Central  Provinces,  8  bushels; 
m  Bombay,  7}  bushels ;  in  Berar,  6  bushels.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  of  some  of  the  usual  dry 
crops  was  found  to  be  as  under  : — 

Black  rice,  dependent  on  rain  alooe,  700  lbs. 

Ghana  or  Bengal  gram,  .    450    „ 
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Cooltie  or  Madras  gram,  600  Ibe. 

Dhal, 500    „ 

Cotton,  unirrigated,       .  .    200    „ 

Indigo,  unirrigated,  of  dry  indigo,  30  to  50  , , 
Wheat,  partially,  .        .       20  to  30  bushels. 

Hemp, 460  lbs. 

As  the  result  of  a  mat  number  of  experiroents 
in  different  parts  of  Southern  India,  the  average 
yield  of  rice  cultivation,  first  crop,  was  found  to 
be  as  follows  per  acre : — 

Best  white  rice,  fully  irrigated,  .        .    2400  lbs. 
Maximum  shown  by  the  experiments,      3650     „ 
Red  rice,  fully  irrigated,  averaged      .    180O     ,, 
Black  rice,  partially  irrigated,  do.,  120O    ,, 

Black  rice,  aependmg  on  rain  only,  do.,    700     ,, 

ButintheDehraDoon,  wheat  cultivation  averages 
1260  lbs.  per  acre,  or  say  22  bushels ;  and  Bajra, 
at  the  Sind  experimental  farm,  1420  lbs.  per  acre, 
or  say  25  bushels.  Also,  it  has  been  known  that 
Mr.  Lawes  of  Rothamsted,  for  many  years  in 
succession,  by  free  manuring,  raised  an  averag^e 
of  34*14  bui^els  of  wheat,  or  say  1945*98  lbs. ; 
and  in  Jerser  the  average  is  37  bushels  per  acre, 
or  sav  2109  lbs.  On  these  data,  Mr.  CunulDgham 
says  (pp.  15  and  18)  that  if  the  standard  of  cultiva- 
tion in  England  could  be  reached,  the  additional 
food  available  would  be  2890  millions  of  bushels, 
or  enough,  at  7  bushels  per  head,  for  the  annual 
consumption  of  an  additional  population  of  410 
millions. 

The  defects  in  the  agricultural  work  of  British 
India,  to  which  all  European  investigators  point 
as  the  causes  of  scant  yield,  are  too  slight  plough- 
ing, want  of  manure,  heavy  annual  cropping,  and 
redLlesB  watering.  In  British  India,  only  special 
crops  are  manumi ;  but  the  benefit  of  manuring 
lands  has  been  shown,  as  under,  by  Messrs.  Lawes 
and  Gilbert  of  Rothamsted : — 
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So  that,  whilst  wheat  on  properly  cultivated 
but  unraanured  land  in  England  produced  a  yield 
on  the  average  of  12*97  bushels  or  744*29  lbs.  per 
acre,  fully  manured  lands  yielded  34*14  bushels  or 
about  2030  lbs.  per  acre.  The  Indian  cultivator  is, 
however,  well  acquainted  with  the  importance  of 
manuring  his  lands.  He  may  be  less  thrifty  with 
it,  and  may  make  insufficient  exertion  to  obtain 
due  supplies  of  it,  but  more  than  all  he  can  possibly 
gather  could  be  applied  to  the  spade  husbandry  c^ 
his  gardens,  where  sugar-cane,  betel-leaf,  and  the 
finer  and  higher-pric^  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
grown.  Many  of  them,  also,  are  no  doubt  wasteful, 
even  destructive  with  their  water  supply,  and  on 
these  points  the  Indian  cultivator  might  take 
a  lesson  from  the  Chinese,  who  are  of  the  very 
highest  class  of  gajrdeners  and  farmers,  though 
their  agricultural  implements  are  scarcely  any 
better  than  those  of  the  Hindus.  Their  secret  is 
that  they  are  exceedingly  industrious,  and  waste 
nothing.  There  is  not  an  inch  of  a  Ghinaman*s 
field  left  uncultivated,  or  a  clod  that  has  not 
received  its  due  portion  of  manure;  the  sewage 
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of  towns  and  Tillages  is  not  wasted,  or  worse 
tbsa  wasted,  as  in  India,  bat  is  returned  to  the 
bod;  whence  the  surprising  productiveness  of 
GiiiDese  agricnltore.  The  Chinese  also  thoroughly 
udeistand  irrigation.  They  do  not  waste  Sieir 
vafter  or  their  land  in  the  process,  but  cause 
dninsge  and  irrigation  to  go  on  together.  Mr. 
EUiot  says  the  natire  fanner  thc^oughly  under- 
Bttodi  his  business  as  regards  fertilizing  the 
nil,  and  that  if  he  does  manure  very  little, 
be  at  least  manurea  as  much  as  he  can ;  leaves 
ire  and  to  add  to  the  manure  heaps ;  nitrous 
also  osed  in  some  parts  of  India; 
applied  to  land  on  the  coast;  town 
I  are  carefully  used,  and  so  also  are  the 
oil  mills  and  indigo  vats ;  crops  to  be 
pboi^ed  in  green  are  in  some  instances  grown ; 
8ilt  earth  is  applied  to  cocoa-nut  trees  in  Mysore ; 
ia  the  Madura  ooUectorate,  even  bats'  dung  is 
ooOecied  from  old  and  ruined  buildings;  where 
flodn  of  iheq>  are  to  be  met  with,  the  owners 
reoenre  regular  payment  for  every  night  they  are 
folded  on  a  farmer's  field ;  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  eoQDtrf ,  where  the  means  of  enclosing  them 
esoBt,  cittie  are  also  folded  on  the  land.  The 
cattle  are,  however,  not  stalled,  and  even  what 
can  be  collected  of  their  dung  is  dried  and  used 
forfoeL  This  is  a  loss  to  the  Indian  lands, 
h  Eogland,  evoy  1000  lbs.  of  the  dung  of  grass- 
fed  cattle  contains  11  lbs.  of  valuable  manurial 
natter,— 4  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  8  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  4  lbs.  of  lime.  In  India,  every  morsel 
of  dang  that  falls  on  roads  and  lanes  and  the 
bmen  plain  is  carefully  gathered,  and  used  as 
foeL  This  is  chiefly  the  consequence  of  the  great 
dearth  of  wood  over  all  the  cultivated  tracts; 
and  the  necessity  of  planting  is  now  recognised 
\if  the  governments  of  India.  There  is  a  custom,  in 
the  NeUore  district,  of  planting  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  lands  boraering  on  streams,  or 
Btcfseeted  with  watercouraes,  with  the  Acacia 
•aibica  and  A.  leuoophlcea.  These '  shelter  the 
gn«  in  hot  weather,  and  thehr  pods  are  used  as 
food  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  wood  is  also 
vahaUe ;  and  when  about  ten  years  old  it  is  cut 
down  for  timber,  after  which  the  land  is  put  under 
crop,  and  another  section  is  laid  down  under 
thsB  admirably  oombined  system  of  fodder  and 
timber  growing.  Manures  containing  organic 
natter  increase  the  condensing  powers  of  the  soil. 
Hot,  aa  a  genml  rale,  the  Indkm  farming  exhausts 
theorsanic  matter  in  the  soil,  and  thus  renders  it 
kai  sue  to  tdke  up  moisture  from  the  air.  Their 
cro[^Kng  of  the  lund  is  very  exhausting,  not  so 
noch  from  the  crops  grown  being  those  that  make 
peat  demands  on  the  soil,  but  because  nearly  the 
vhoie  are  removed  and  not  consumed  by  the  stock 
d  the  farm ;  and  the  native  practice  of  allowing  the 
had  to  lie  fidlow  for  several  seasons,  is  a  proof  of 
tkor  eonadousness  that  they  have  been  exhausting 
it  Also,  acccnding  to  existing  rules,  a  cultivator 
pi]fB  rent  or  revenue  only  on  the  fields  he  cul- 
thntea.  The  ryot  has  not  a  fixed  holding,  but 
cbanges  it  at  pleasure,  and  as  a  consequence 
^  land  is  becoming  exhausted,  and  permanent 
nuKovements  are  not  made.  The  ryots  of  a 
TiUage  may  not  pay  for  more  than  200  acres, 
Bad  yet  in  the  course  of  years  aoay  temporarily 
exhanat  manv  hundr^  acres.  If  each  cultivator 
vera  obHffed  to  keep  to  a  given  area,  the  ex- 
^natiDg  character  of  the  husbandry  would  render 


the  soil  unfit  to  yield  the  scanty  produce  obtained 
by  the  ryot.  The  existing  practice  is  only  a 
modification  of  the  Kamari  form  of  cultivation 
as  followed  by  all  the  hill  tribes  of  the  East 
Indies,  which  consists  in  burning  the  forest 
or  brushwood  and  sowing  their  grains  in  the 
ashes,  taking  only  one  crop  off  the  cleared  land, 
and  proceeding  to  another  place  in  the  year 
following. 

In.  the  south  of  India,  soils  are  classed 
roughly  as  Nanja  and  Panja,  or  wet  and  dry. 
Nanja  soil  is  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  admitting  o£  artificial  irrigation,  and  hence 
commonly  termed  wet  cultivation,  in  contra- 
distinction to  Panja,  or  dry  cultivation,  which 
comprises  all  such  crops  as  are  dependent  solely 
or  chiefly  upon  rainfall  and  dews.  Amongst 
these  dry  crops  may  be  named  an  inferior  sort  of 
rice,  yielding  a  scanty  and  precarious  crop;  several 
oil-seeds,  as  linseed,  castor,  gingely  or  sesamum, 
(Sesamum  Indicum),  all  dr^  ^ins,  as  wheat, 
barley,  sorghum,  bajra  (Penidllaria  spicata), 
maize,  millet,  ragi  (Eleusine  coracana),  and  the 
like ;  all  vetches,  dhal  (Gajanus  Indicus),  Madras 
gram  (Dolichos  uniflorus),  Bengal  gram  (Cicer 
arietinum) ;  also  indigo,  cotton,  with  a  few  garden 
plants,  as  tobacco,  chillies,  turmeric,  which  requiro 
partial  irrigation. 

Undoubtedly,  for  the  food  of  the  community, 
moro  could  be  made  of  the  land  than  at  present,  but 
the  agricultural  races  have  still  much  land  avail- 
able.  The  Panjab  has  80,000  squaro  miles  of 
cultivable  waste,  Bengal  85,000  square  miles  out 
of  an  area  of  144,000 ;  Assam  has  7500  square 
miles  cultivated,  and  18,000  of  cultivable  waste ; 
Burma  has  a  total  area  of  87,000  square  miles,  of 
which  5000  are  cultivate  and  37,000  believed  to  be 
cultivable.  The  lands  still  uncultivated  in  these 
two  provinces  cover  an  area  of  55,000  square  miles, 
five  times  as  large  as  Belgium,  in  which  a  redun- 
dant population  could  be  placed.  In  the  Central 
Provinces,  out  of  a  total  area  of  114,000  square 
miles,  80,000  are  cultivated  and  40,000  bebeved 
to  be  cultivable.  In  Bombay,  80,000  square  miles 
of  the  88,000  square  miles  of  cultivable  land 
are  actufldly  under  cultivation;  and  in  Madras, 
which  has,  besides  the  zamindaries,  a  total  area 
of  180,000  square  miles,  only  10,000  square 
miles  of  inferior  soil  remain  uncultivated. 

In  Northern  India,  the  harvests  are  ordinarily 
classed  as  rabi  and  kharif .  The  rabi  crops,  those 
sown  at  the  fall  of  the  year  and  reaped  in  the 
early  spring,  consist  of  the  cotton,  maize,  sorghum, 
indigo,  wheat,  barley,  oilnseeds,  hemp,  jute, 
vetches,  peas,  Bengal  gram,  and  Madras  gram, 
and  the  arhar  or  tur  dhal  (Gajanus  Indicus). 

However  largely  the  means  of  irrigating  lands 
may  be  extended,  the  dry  cultivation  must  ever 
form  the  backbone  of  Indian  agriculture ;  it  is  for 
this  that  retentive  soils  have  so  high  a  value. 
The  best  of  these  is  the  regur,  kali  matti,  or  cotton 
soil,  which  ovedies  the  great  outburst  of  volcanic 
rocks  that  spread  from  the  Belgaum  district  north- 
wards to  Malwa,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  patches 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  capable  of  absorb- 
ing and  retaining  more  than  one-third  of  its 
entire  weight  in  water,  and  has,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  power  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
air.  The  rabi  crops  being  grown  in  the  cold  season 
of  the  year,  and  on  the  plateaux  and  table-lands, 
need  aJl  the  heat  obtainable.     One  conclusion 
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fx>ine  to  by  Dr.  Wiffht  as  the  result  of  hia  cotton 
experimenta  in  S.  India,  was  that,  from  being 
sown  there  for  a  winter  growth,  it  did  not  receive 
sufficient  heat.  And  throughout  the  central  plat- 
eaux of  peninsular  India,  the  cultivators  regard 
hedges  and  trees  as  injurious  to  crops,  which  are 
•  annually  endoeed  by  the  branches  of  thorny  trees, 
and  aro  burned  after  the  harvest ;  consequently, 
when  the  crops  are  off  the  ground,  the  whole  region 
has  a  treeleBB  aspect 

To  securo  the  utmost  benefit  from  the  available 
water  supply,  the  beds  of  paddy  fields  are  in  ter- 
races, so  as  to  admit  of  the  water  being  led  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower  beds,  and  in  all  the  moun- 
tainous countries  terracing  is  to  be  seen  carried  out 
to  a  great  extent.  On  the  N.W.  of  British  India, 
Elphinstone  (Caubnl,  p.  353)  described  it  as  fol- 
lowed by  the  Othman  Khel,  and,  at  Srinuggur, 
he  says,  waUs  are  made  along  the  sides  otthe 
hills,  and  filled  with  soil  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  hill ;  the  walls  are  from  three  to  ten  feet  high, 
and  the  terraces  about  five  yards  broad.  The 
walls  are  soon  concealed  by  gran  and  other  vege- 
tation, and  as  they  are  never  straight,  but  consult 
the  bends  in  the  surface  of  the  hills,  the  effect  is 
pleasing  and  picturesque.  In  Beluchistan,  in  the 
Mekran  province,  and  in  the  valley  beyond 
Baghwan,  terracing  by  some  prior  race  has  been 
conducted  in  a  manner  so  cydopean  as  to  excite  the 
wonder  of  all  who  have  seen  the  huge  rocks  which 
have  been  laid  across  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  Malai  Arasar,  or  hill  kings  of  the 
Pulne^  in  the  extreme  south  of  India,  rollow  the 
terracing  system.  And  in  the  Archipelago,  the 
people  of  the  Tengger  mountains,  described  by 
Raffles,  and  the  Serwatti  and  Letti,  Baba  and 
Timor  Laut  islanders,  scarp  the  hill-sides  into  a 
succession  of  platforms  and  terraces. 

Over-irrigating  seems  to  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  safine  particles  of  the  soil  to  the 
surface.  Mr.  Schrottky  has  informed  us  that  in  the 
saline  soils  of  Kattjrwar,  the  quantities  of  chloride 
of  sodium  decreased  from  the  surface  downwards. 
The  first  six  inches  had  3  per  cent  j  at  one  foot 
below  there  was  0'48  per  cent ;  and  m  the  subsoil 
at  2^  feet,  only  0*44  per  cent  His  recommenda- 
tion for  its  removal  was  subsoil  draining.  Mr. 
Robertson  of  the  Madras  school  also  recommends 
improved  ploughs  and  deep  ploughing,  to  bring 
fresh  soil  to  the  surface. 

The  agricultural  implements  of  India  are  con- 
structed with  the  same  objects  in  view  as  those  of 
Europe,  and  those  employed  in  the  Dharwar  coUec- 
torate  may  be  noticed  for  the  whole.  The  large 
plough  is  used  on  ground  being  brought  into  culti- 
vation for  the  first  time.  It  is  broken  up  with  this 
lengthways  and  crossways.  If  the  land  is  heavy, 
eight,  even  sixteen,  bullocks  are  used ;  if  light, 
lour  are  suffident  It  is  used  in  cotton  and  also 
in  grain  cultivation.  A  smaller  plough  is  used  in 
black  soil  at  intervals  from  six  to  ten  years,  and 
worked  with  two  or  four  bullocks,  according  to 
the  depth  of  plonghii^  and  stiffness  of  the  soil. 
In  cotton  and  also  in  grain  cultivation,  and 
in  red  soils,  it  is  used  every  year.  The  kulu  is 
used  with  two  bullocks  after  ploughing,  for  further 
breaking  up  the  soil,  and  also  used  without  pre- 
vious ploughing  in  the  years  when  the  black  cotton 
soil  is  not  ploughed.  After  the  seed — ^whether 
cotton  or  grain — is  sown  with  the  drill,  the  iron 
and  wooden  supports  are  removed  from  this  instru- 
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meni,  and  the  soil  smoothed  over  the  seed  with 
the  upper  wood  alone,  drawn  by  two  bullocks,  and 
kept  down  by  the  foot  of  the  driver.  The  tephun 
drill  is  used  for  sowing  cotton.  It  is  drawn  by 
two  bullocks;  the  two  seed  tubes  are  fed  by  a 
woman. each.  The  kuri  drill  is  used  in  sowing 
grain.  It  is  worked  with  two  bullocks,  which 
one  man  drives,  and  this  man  feeds  the  receptacle 
for  the  seed  communicating  to  the  four  tubes,  and 
a  third  man  works  the  extra  tubes  at  the  side, 
with  which  another  descripticm  of  seed  or  oil-seed 
18  very  commonly  sown  in  every  fifth  row.  The 
kuri  or  drill  used  in  rice  cultivation  is  similar  to 
that  emi^yed  for  other  grabs,  except  t^at  there 
are  six  tubes,  and  no  extra  tube  for  other  grain  is 
used,  rice  bemg  sown  alone.  It  is  worked  by  two 
bullocks.  The  kulpa,  or  kulpi,  is  drawn  by  two 
bullocks,  and  is  for  rootinguptne  weeds  between  the 
rows  of  grain.  The  row  of  grain  is  left  untouched 
in  the  interval  in  the  middle.  The  earth  is  also,  by 
the  same  operation,  loosened  around  the  roots  of 
the  grain.  Two  of  these  are  frequehtlj  worked 
together  with  one  pair  of  bullocks  and  two 
men.  The  hull!  banoi  is  not  seen  much  of  large 
size  in  the  Dekhan,  but  is  very  common  in  the 
southern  Mahratta  country,  drawn  by  eight  bul- 
locks. The  tires  are  of  heavy  iron,  commonly  six 
inches  deep.  A  pair  of  wheels  costs  up  to  120 
rupees ;  they  last  50  or  even  100  years,  and  are 
handed  down  as  heirlooms  in  families. 

The  nagor,  or  plough  emploved  for  rice  cultiva- 
tion, is  worked  with  two  bullocks.  Bice  land  is 
ploughed  with  this  two  or  three  times  eveiy  year. 
The  don,  or  clod-crusher,  is  drawn  with  two  bul- 
locks, and  the  driver  stands  on  the  implement 
when  working  it.  The  khora  is  a  hoe.  The  korpt, 
or  weeder,  is  used  for  clearing  away  any  weeids 
which  may  have  escaped  the  kulpa,  drawn  by 
bullocks.  The  akri  or  hook  is  used  for  collecting 
the  grain  in  straw  together.  The  phaura  is  a  hoe. 
The  dantala  is  a  rake.  The  fewntti  is  a  stool  for 
standing  on  when  winnowiqg.  It  is  six  or  seven 
feet  high.  The  bhitut  or  mill  is  used  for  removing 
the  husk  from  rice. 

In  sugar-cane  cultivation,  the  ghurda  is  used 
for  raising  water  three  or  four  feet ;  it  is  worked 
by  men  holding  the  ropes  at  the  oomeis,  and 
swinging  it  backwards  and  forwards. 

In  Mysore,  the  imfdements  are  the  nagalu  or 
plough,  the  halavay  or  harrow,  the  kurigay  or 
sowing  machine,  the  kuntey  or  weeding  inacmne, 
the  hiualeey  or  levelling  machine,  and  the  heggun- 
tey  rumte  or  harrow. — Cunningham^s  India ;  Mr, 
R,  H»  ElUot  on  Measures  and  Suggestions  for  (he 
Advancement  of  the  Wei  and  Dry  Cultivation  in 
India;  F.  C,  Danvers  in  Jo.  Soc.  of  Arts,  on 
Agricidtvre  in  India;  Mr,  W,  Robertson^  Supt. 
Govt,  Farms^  Madras,  in  Jo,  Soc,  of  Arts;  Mr, 
Schrottky,  Far mingin  India;  Elphinstone^ s Kingdom 
of  CafdnUy  p.  363;  Cunningham's  British  India; 
Mr,  James  Caird^s  Report  on  the  Condition  of 
India,  1880;  Reports  I  arid  u,  of  Vie  Indian 
Famine  Commission,  1880;  Balfour  on  the  Influence 
of  Trees  on  Climate,    See  Soils. 

AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  Cal- 
outto  was  established  in  1820  by  Dr.  Carqr ;  that 
of  Bombay  in  1830,  and  resusdtated  in  1869; 
that  of  Madras  in  1836;  that  of  Lahore  in 
1861. 

AGRIOPHYLLUM  GOBICUM,  an  annual 
salsolaceous  plant  of  E.  Asia,  the  ^soulkir '  of  the 
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VoDgols,  largely  eaten  by  the  Ala  Shan  nomades. 
—  Ton  Mueller, 

AGROUA,  a  small  town  on  the  borders  of 
Horriaija,  the  original  seat  of  the  Agar  tribe.  It 
iras  taken  by  Shahab  -  ud  -  Din  Gori,  1194,  on 
which  the  Agarwal  dispersed  all  oyer  India.  See 
AgarwaL 

AGKOSTIS,  a  genns  of  graases  of  the  natural 
order  GraminacesB  of  Lindley ;  several  species  are 
met  with  in  pastures  and  ba^en  land.  See  Cyno- 
don  dactylon. 

AGULLAS  BANK,  begins  at  lat.  82J  S.  and 
bog.  29  £.,  and  extends  its  breadth  to  the  S.W. 
till  it  exceeds  125  milea 

AGUMUKI.    Beng.    Bryonia  scabrella. 

AGUNDA-PAKU.  Tel.  Ammannia  vesica- 
toria. 

AGWAR  Hind.  The  first  portion  taien  from 
a  heap  of  corn,  the  perquisite  in  kind  of  the 
pkrashmaD.— IF. 

AGYA-GHAS.  Hind.  Andropogon  schcen- 
anthns. 

AGTNEU  COCCINEA. 
HHa  h'meo,  .    .    Burm,  |  H^soke  gyee,      .       Bum, 

The  roots  of  this  curious  flowered  plant  are 
osed  medicinally  by  the  Karen.  Wight  figures 
A.  bacciformis,  and  Voigt  names  A.  puber  of  the 
Mi^necaa.— ifcuo/i. 

AH  AX.    Arab.     Quicklime. 

AHALU,  of  Kaghan,  Yiscum  album,  L, 

AHALYA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  was  the  first 
wonum  made  by  Brahma.  She  became  the  wife  of 
the  riahi  Grautama,  and  was  seduced  by  Indra 
ttsmning  her  husband's  form;  but  she  was 
panned  and  restored  to  her  husband.  Ahalya 
tod  lodra  are  allegorical  fur  the  sun  and  night. — 
Oarrttt, 

AHALTA  BAT,  a  Mahratta  princess  of  the 
Holkar  family,  who  ruled  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
RQtmy.  She  was  bom  A.D.  1785 ;  she  was  not  a 
lieaoty,  bat  in  conversation  her  countenance  lit 
iq>,  and  ahe  had  a  slender  frame.  She  had  a  quick 
aad  dear  understanding,  strong  natural  sense,  a 
krftr  mind,  and  noble  virtues.  She  was  married 
to  Kimdee  Rao,  the  only  son  of  Mulhar  Rao 
Holkar ;  bat  before  she  was  twenty  years  of  age 
sbe  was  left  a  widow,  with  one  son,  Malli  Ri^, 
vbo  became  insane  and  died,  and  a  daughter, 
Katdka  BaL  From  her  widowhood  she  adopted 
^  white  garments  of  Hindu  widows,  and  ceased 
to  use  jewels.  On  the  demise  of  her  son  she 
claimed  to  rule.  Opposition  was  at  first  given, 
W  by  A.D.  1765,  white  not  more  than  thirty  years 
old,  abe  succeeded  to  the  administration  of  the 
Holkar  goYemment.  She  appointed  Tukaji 
Holkar  to  the  command  of  her  armies,  and  his 
^unily  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty.  She  was 
annifioent;  she  built  the  Vises wara  temple  at 
Heoares,  and  the  present  Indore.  She  heard 
eoDplaiots  in  person ;  and  after  a  peaceful  reign, 
&d  A.D.  1795,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  See  Holkar ; 
Uuntta  Governments. 

AHAN-RUBA.    Pers.    Loadstone. 

AHAR.  HiKD.  An  embankment,  a  small 
pond;  also  a  salt  pit 

AHARWARAH  or  Aharat,  a  territory  on  the 
Mrth-easi  frontier  of  Malwa,  which  cont4uns 
nany  districts.  It  is  to  the  west  of  the  Ram- 
Suga.  and  extends  into  a  portion  dt  Rohilkhand 
•od  Muradabad.  The  Ahar  tribe  are  spread 
tkroogh  Rohilkhand  and  other  districts  in  the 


N."W,  Provinces,  following  pastoral  pursuits. 
They  claim  to  be  descended  from  the  Yadu 
race  or  Yadubansa,  and  the  Ahir  make  the 
same  claim ;  but  Mr.  Sherring  says  the  Ahir 
assert  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  Krishna 
himself,  and  that  the  Ahar  are  only  the  children 
of  Krishna's  cowherds. — Sherring's  Tribes^  p.  837 ; 
Malcolm^  Cent,  Ind.  i.  p.  825. 

AHDI.  Arabo-Hind.  In  the  armies  of  the 
emperor  Akbar,  a  cavalry  soldier  who  served  with 
his  own  horse  and  accoutrements ;  the  Sillahdar 
of  the  present  day. 

AHETA  or  Negrito,  a  small  Negroid  race, 
the  second  name,  meaning  little  Negro,  being 
given  to  them  by  the  Spaniards ;  but  that  of  Ita 
or  Ahet,  written  Ajeta,  is  their  usual  appelLation 
among  the  planters  and  villagers  of  the  plains. 
The  woolly-naired  tribes  are  more  numerous  in 
the  Philippines  than  in  any  other  group  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago ;  they  were  estimated  by  M. 
Mallat,  in  1842,  to  amount  to  25,000.  The  islands 
Samar,  Leyte,  and  Zebu  have  not  any  of  them ; 
but  they  are  found  in  Negros,  Mindanao,  Mindoro, 
and  Luzon.  In  the  early  accounts  of  them  by 
the  Spaniards,  they  are  described  as  being  smaller, 
more  slightly  built,  and  less  dark  in  colour,  than 
the  Negroes  of  Africa,  and  as  having  features  less 
marked  by  the  Negro  characteristics,  but  as  having 
woolly  instead  of  lank  hair;  and  their  social 
condition  could  not  then  have  been  much  better 
than  now,  since  they  are  described  as  living  on 
roots  and  the  produce  of  the  chase,  and  as  sleeping 
in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  or  among  the  ashes 
of  the  .fires  at  which  they  had  cooked  their  food. 
They  are  all  well  formed  and  sprightly,  but  rarely 
exceed  four  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  surmount  their  tendency  to  idleness.  They 
prefer  a  savage  life  to  all  the  charms  of  civilisation. 
Thev  take  no  pains  in  clearing  their  hair,  and  do 
not  Know  how  to  arrange  it ;  it  forms  a  sort  of  crown 
round  the  head,  which  gives  them  an  exceedingly 
fantastic  aspect^  and  when  seen  from  a  distance, 
makes  the  head  appear  as  if  surrounded  with  a 
sort  of  aureole. — EarVs  Papuans,  pp.  121  to  131. 
See  Alfoeren ;  Papuan. 

AHI.  Saksk.  a  serpent;  also  a  name  of 
Vritra,  or  the  rain  cloud ;  also  a  mythical  chief 
of  the  races  warring  against  the  ancient  Aryans. 

AHI-CHHATRA  or  Ahi-Kshetra,  a  town 
mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata  as  the  capital  of 
N.  Panchala.  It  is  the  Adi  Sadra  of  Ptolemy  ; 
and  it  has  been  identified  with  Adikot,  or 
Ahi-Ghhatra,  near  Ramnagar  in  Rohilkhand.  Its 
fort  was  restored,  about  Qie  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  by  Ali  Muhammad  Khan.  Its  history 
reaches  back  to  B.c.  1430,  at  which  time  it  was 
the  capital  of  Northern  Panchala.  The  name  is 
written  Ahi-Kshetra,  as  well  asAhi-Chhatra;  but 
the  local  legend  of  Adi  Raja  and  the  Naga  which 
formed  a  canopy  over  his  head  when  asleep,  shows 
that  the  latter  is  the  correct  form. — Cunningham, 
Ancient  Geog.  of  India,  p.  359. 

AH  ILIA.    Singh.    Gathartocarpus  fistula. 

AHINSA,iu  Buddhism,  the  non-injury  of  animal 
life. 

AHIR.  In  Central  and  Northern  India,  and  in 
the  N.W.  part  of  the  Peninsula,  Ahir  is  a  general 
term  for  a  pastoral  race,  who  are  known  in 
Bengal  as  the  Abhir,  a  contraction  from  the 
Sanskrit  Abhira,  a  cowherd  race  noticed  by 
Ptolemy  as  occupying    above  Patalene.      They 
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are  most  nameroua  in  the  N.W.  ProvinceB,  spread 
through  the  Central  Doab,  in  the  Upper  Doab, 
on  the  west  of  the  Jumna,  and  in  the  Lower 
Doab  and  province  of  Benares.  They  are  distin- 
guished as  three  tribes  who  acknowledge  no  other 
connection  than  the  name  of  Ahir.  These  are 
the  Nandbansa,  Jadu  or  Yadubansa,  Goala  or 
Goalabansa.  The  first  are  more  numerous  in 
the  Central  Doab ;  the  second  in  the  Upper  Doab, 
and  on  the  west  of  the  Jumna ;  and  Uie  last  in 
the  Lower  Doab  and  the  province  of  Benares. 
The  two  first  are  numerously  subdivided,  bearing 
distinctive  appellations,  taken  usually  from  the 
place  were  tbey  reside.  Some  of  the  Jadbansa 
nave  been  converted  to  Mahoroedanism,  and  are 
known  as  Rangar,  in  common  with  some  other 
tribes.  Tribes  of  Ahir  are  numerous  also  in 
Rajputana  and  the  Panjab.  In  the  Dehli  territory, 
the  Ahir  eat,  drink,  and  smoke  with  Jats  and 
Gujars,  and  in  some  cases  with  Rajputs.  The 
several  subdivisions  intermarry,  avoiding  only 
the  four  families  nearest  in  affinity ;  and  where 
they  are  much  intermixed,  as  in  the  Dehli  Doab, 
with  Gujars  and  Jats,  they  conform  to  their  usage 
of  the  marriage  of  the  widow  of  an  elder  brother 
by  the  next  in  seniority.  Thev  have  two  forms 
of  marriage,  the  bhanwar,  or  first  class,  and  the 
dare j ha,  or  second  class.  Ahir  hold  lands  along 
the  borders  of  the  rivers  Jumna,  Ganges,  and  the 
Hindun,  where  the  uncultivated  grass  lands  afford 
them  means  of  grazing  their  herds.  In  Oudh 
they  are  now  generally  agriculturists,  as  well  as 
engaged  in  rearing  cattle ;  but  they  have  no  rights 
in  the  soiL  In  1871  they  numbered  in  Oudh 
1,170,000  souls.  In  the  N.\V.  Provinces  they  were 
two  and  a  half  millions.  Immense  numbers  of 
the  Ahir  seek  the  high  grazing  grounds  of  Cen- 
tral India  and  Western  Bengal,  where  they  form 
encampments  in  houses  mme  of  large  bamboo 
mats,  residing,  with  their  wives,  families,  and 
herds,  until  the  grass  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
exhausted,  subsisting  entirely  on  the  proceeds 
from  their  cows  and  buffaloes  of  their  milk  and 
butter  and  ghi.  Their  mat  houses  can  be  taken 
to  pieces  and  removed  like  tents.  They  are  a 
sober,  quiet,  and  contented  people.  They  have 
not  any  chiefs  or  head  men.  They  have  not,  since 
many  centuries,  been  of  any  political  import- 
ance. But  in  the  Kamayana^^md  Mahabharata 
the  Abhir  of  the  west  of  India  are  mentioned; 
the  geography  of  the  Puranas  describes  the  west- 
em  parts  of  India,  from  the  Tapti  to  Devaghur, 
as  (Med  Abhira ;  and  in  the  8th  century,  when 
the  Kathi  arrived  in  Gujerat,  they  found  the 
greater  part  of  the  countnr  possessed  by  the  Ahir. 
At  the  present  day,  in  Northern  India,  they  do 
not  keep  sheep,  and  in  this  they  are  imitated  by 
the  small  bodies  of  the  cowherd  race  in  the  Dekhan. 
The  Palli  herdsmen  dynasty,  who  reigned  in 
Bengal  from  the  9th  up  to  tne  latter  part  of  the 
11th  century,  are  supposed  by  Sir  Henry  Elliot 
to  have  been  Ahir,  and  they  seem  to  have  spread 
in  ancient  times  into  all  the  lands  where  their 
herds  could  find  pasture.  Gwalior  in  Central 
India,  Gawilghur  in  Berar,  and  Golconda  in  the 
Dekhan,  are  supposed  to  have  been  their  halting 
sites.  But  the  countries  in  the  south  of  the  Penin- 
sula were  long  held  by  the  shepherd  KurumlMir 
(Kuru  in  Canarese,  a  sheep) ;  and  Asa  Ahir, 
whose  stronghold  Asirghar  was  taken,  is  said  to 
have  had  5000  buffaloes,  5000  cows,  and  20,000 


sheep.  There  are  several  Kuru  Kot  in  the  south  ; 
and  Yemmi-Guda,  the  hill  of  the  buffaloes,  and 
Yennai-Guda,  the  hiU  of  butter,  indicate  pastoral 
stations.  Asir-ghur  is  said  to  have  been  so  called 
from  that  Asa- Ahir.  Ahir  Koli  of  Eandesh  reside 
along  the  banks  of  the  Gima  and  Tapti  rivers, 
and  are  employed  as  watchmen. —  WiUon ;  Sir  W. 
ElUot  in  the  Jo,  Eth.  Soc. ;  Sir  H,  Elliot. 

AHIRI,  a  forest  in  the  chiefship  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Chanda 
district,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pranhita  river. 
It  has  much  teak  trees.  The  inhabitants  are 
almost  wholly  Gonds,  and  the  languages  spoken 
are  Gondi  and  Telugu. 

AHILA.M.    Arab.    Orders;  plural  of  hukm. 

AHL.  Pers.  People.  Ahl-i-kar,  servants. 
Ahl-i-kitab,  the  people  of  the  book ;  a  term  applied 
by  Mahomedans  to  Jews,  Christians,  and  Maho- 
medans. 

AHLADA  MARA.    Can.    Ficus  Indica. 

AHLI-NE-NGAL  Burm.  A  tree  of  Monl- 
mein,  used  for  ordinary  house-building  purposes. 
Its  leaves  are  eaten  as  greens. — Cat,  Cat,  Ex.  ^G2. 

AHMAD,  son  of  Yahya,  styled  Al  Biladuri, 
author  of  Fattah-ul-Baldan.    See  Biladuri. 

AHMADABAD,  a  town  in  India,  in  bng.  72° 
38'  80"  E.,  and  lat.  28°  1'  45"  N.,  built  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sabarmatty  river.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Gujerat  during  the  Mahomedan  occu- 
pancy, in  1418-1442.  When  Ahmad,  grandson  of 
Jaka,  styled  Wajeh-nl-Mulk,  resolved  to  found 
Ahmadabad,  he  chose  a  site  occupied  by  a  com- 
munity of  the  Bhil  race,  whose  predatory  habits 
were  the  terror  of  the  n eighbourhood.  H e  resolved 
to  create  his  new  capital  by  means  of  the  city  of 
Chandraoti,  the  materials  of  which  he  used,  and 
compelled  all  its  people  to  follow  the  spoils  of 
their  temples  and  dwellings  to  the  uninteresting, 
unhealthy,  low  flat  on  the  l^nks  of  the  Sabarmatty. 
It  has  been  held  by  the  Mahomedans  of  Dehli,  by 
the  Gaekwar,  and  by  the  Mahrattas.  General 
Goddard  took  it  by  storm  10th  Feb.  1780,  but  did 
not  retain  it  In  1818,  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
Peshwa's  power,  it  reverted  to  the  British.  Popu- 
lation in  1872, 105,195.  The  district  has  829,637 
souls,  Srawak  or  Jains,  Hindus,  Mahomedans,  with 
a  few  Parsees,  Christians,  and  Jews.  The  agricul- 
turists are  Kunbi,  Rajputs,  and  Koli.  Many  of 
the  Kunbi  are  skilled  weavers.  The  Kunbi  clans 
are  the  Lewa,  Kadwa  or  Eladava,  and  Aniana. 
The  Kadwa  Kunbi,  when  a  suitable  husband 
cannot  be  found,  marry  the  girl  to  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  which  is  afterwards  thrown  into  a  well. 
The  girl  is  then  a  widow,  and  can  now  be  married 
by  the  natra,  or  second  and  cheap  form  of  mar- 
riage. Or  they  marry  the  girl  to  a  man  already 
wedded,  obtaining  previously  his  promise  to 
divorce  her  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  is  over ;  and 
the  girl  is  afterwards  given  in  natra  to  any  one 
who  may  wish  to  wed  her.  Some  of  the  Rajputs 
are  grassya,  others  cultivators.  The  Srawak 
Jain  merchants  are  more  wealthy  than  the  Meshri 
Hindu  merchants. 

The  races  on  the  border  tract  between  Gujerat 
proper  and  the  Kathiawar  district  are  the  Cbud- 
asama,  descended  from  the  Hindu  dynas^  x>f 
Junagarh ;  the  Waghela,  a  remnant  of  the  Sofanki 
race,  who  escaped  from  Anhilwara  when  destroyed 
by  Ala-ud-Din,  1297.  The  Waghela  were  first 
known  as  Makwara;  theGohil,  immigrants  from 
Marwar.    The  Thakara  are  the  descendants  of 
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Solanki  and  Mukwana  familieR  who  intermarried 
with  the  Koli  of  Mahi  Kanta.  The  Mol-salam 
are  Pramara  Rajputs,  oonyerts  to  Mahoaedanism. 
Theae  and  other  city  residents  are  designated 
Kaabati. 

Ahmadabad  is  famed  for  its  cloths  of  gold 
and  BilTcr,  silks,  cotton  fabrics,  manufactures 
of  gold,  silver,  steel,  enamel,  mother-of-pearl, 
laoquered  ware,  and  fine  woodwork,  gold  and 
alver  thread,  pottery,  and  paper,  many  of  the 
iadufltriea  being  under  the  oontract  of  guilds.  Its 
arcfaitectiiral  structares  are  mosques,  tombs,  mau- 
floleimia,  and  wells.  Ahmad  Shah  and  his  queen 
are  buried  there. — Tod's  Travels,  p.  134;  Imp, 
Gaz, 

AHMAD  bin  HANBAL,  the  fourth  and  hist 
of  the  learned  doctors  of  the  Mahomedan  faith, 
bom  A.D.  780.    See  Imam. 

AHMADNAGGUR,  a  city  and  fortress  in  the 
proTinoe  c^  Aurungabad,  is  the  principal  artillery 
Btatioii  €i  ^e  Bombay  army.  It  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  Uie  Seena  river.  Its  fortress,  in  the  centre 
of  a  great  plain,  consists  of  a  curtain  with  bastions 
and  ditch,  and  the  Pettah  abo  is  surrounded  by 
a  curtain  and  bastions.  The  population  in  1828 
was  21,208;  in  1885,  23,774;  and  in  1872, 
52,811.  It  is  in  lat.  19°  5'  N.,  and  long.  74**  65'  E. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  territories  of  the  Nizam 
Sbah  Bhaiii  dynasty ;  and  their  man^  extensive 
palaoea,  the  Farrahbagh  and  Rashk-i-Irm,  etc., 
are  now  in  ruins.  A  pretty  little  mosque,  the 
Damn  Masjid,  is  to  the  south  of  the  fort.  The 
dynastj  and  its  officers  formed  several  valuable 
iLuex.  The  city  is  1760  feet  above  the  sea  in 
tihe  Seena  therri  or  valley,  and  the  rock  is  green- 
stone and  greenstone  amygdaloid.  Ahmadnaggur 
fen  to  the  Moghul  Empire  in  1599,  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Akbar.  It  subsequently  fell  to 
the  Mahrattaa,  but  underwent  great  vicissitudes 
tiD  ceded  to  the  British  in  1803.  Aurangzeb 
(AbjDgir  I.)  lonff  resided,  died,  and  was  tem- 
poEsriW  intmed  here.  The  Pettah  was  taken  bv 
storm  by  Genial  Bur  Arthur  Wellesley  on  the  8th 
Aagast  1808,  and  on  the  12th  the  fortress  sur- 
rendered. The  people  of  the  district  are  Mahrattas 
of  the  Knnbi,  Mali,  and  artisan  sections,  with  the 
Mhar,  Mhang,  Dher,  Ghamar,  and  Ramusi,  and 
migratory  tribes  of  Khelati,  Kaikara,  and  Wadara. 
The  hill  tribes  are  Bhil,  Eoli,  Thakur,  and  Warali. 
The  Mahomeduu  are  poor.  The  village  municipal 
servants  are  the  patel,  kulkumi,  josi  or  bhat, 
kvmhar,  nahvi,  sutar,  lobar,  chamar,  parit, 
bliangi,  rakhwaldar,  mulla,  and  gurao.  The  Bora 
Mahomedana  and  the  Marwari  of  the  Jain  sect 
are  the  chief  merchants — Pers.  Ohs, ;  Imp,  Gaz. 

AHMAD  SAID  RAFFAI,  founder  of  the 
Bafai  fiakirs,  known  as  the  Howling  Darvesh. 
SeeBarveah;  Fakir. 

AHMAD  SHAH  was  the  son  of  Zaman  Khan, 
the  hereditary  chief  of  the  Abdali.  He  was 
descended  of  the  Saddozai  clao,  which  was  looked 
upon  with  a  sort  of  religious  veneration  by 
their  tribe.  The  person  of  a  Saddozai  was  inviol- 
able ;  and  no  officer,  of  whatever  rank,  could  put 
ao  Abdali  to  death  without  the  authority  of  a 
Siridocai.  Ahmad  was  a  prisoner  with  the  Ghilzai 
when  Kandahar  was  taken  b^  Nadir  Shah, 
17S8  A.D.  That  conqueror  received  him  with 
favour,  assngned  him  an  honourable  maintenance, 
nod  sent  him  to  reside  in  Mazandaran.  Abdul 
Karim  mentiona  in  his  memoirs  (p.  176)  that 


Nadir  Shah  always  kept  a  watchful  eye  over 
him,  but  that  the  officers  of  all  ranks  treated  him 
in  private  with  great  respect.  He  was  with  the 
army  of  Nadir  Shah  at  the  time  of  that  king's 
assassination,  June  1747,  and  on  the  morning 
following  that  event,  unaware  of  its  occurrence, 
and  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  the  king,  Ahmad  led 
4000  Afghans  and  Uzbaks  against  the  Persians. 
P^re  Bazin,  a  Jesuit,  witnessal  the  unequal  con- 
test *au  milieu  des  balles  et  des  sabres,'  and 
describes  the  valour  and  the  good  order  with  which 
they  retreated  to  their  native  country.  Ahmad 
was  then  twenty -three  vears  of  age,  and  he 
hastened  to  confirm  himsdif  in  the  command  of  his 
own  tribe,  and  extend  his  influence  over  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  and  countries.  In  October  (1747) 
he  was  crowned  king  at  Kandahar;  a  Mulvi 
poured  a  measure  of  wheat  over  his  head,  and 
be  changed  the  name  of  his  tribe  from  Abdali  to 
Daurani,  by  which  it  has  since  been  known.  He 
modelled  his  court  on  that  of  Nadir  Shah,  but 
exercised  his  authority  with  moderation.  He  was 
absolute  in  the  plains  and  cities,  as  well  as  in 
Baikh,  Sind,  Ka^mir,  and  other  conquered  pro- 
vinces. He  left  the  Afghan  tribes  to  their  internal 
government,  retaining  only  sufficient  authority  to 
secure  the  supply  of  their  contingents  of  troops  or 
money,  and  to  preserve  tranquillity.  Beluchistan, 
Seistan,  and  some  other  places  remained  under 
their  native  chiefs,  and  were  bound  to  render 
allegiance  and  military  service.  He  took  posses- 
sion of  most  of  Khorasan,  and  he  protected  Shah 
Rukh,  the  son  of  Nadir  Shah,  in  Meshhed,  while 
his  own  immediate  dependencies  were  confined  to 
the  east  of  that  city.  After  ascending  the  throne, 
he  began,  in  1748,  his  march  towards  India,  and 
soon  brought  all  the  country  up  to  the  Indus 
under  his  authority.  He  took  possession  of  Lahore 
and  other  towns  in  his  route,  and  advanced  to 
the  banks  of  the  Sutlej.  He  found  the  fords 
occupied  by  the  Moghul  army,  under  Prince 
Ahmad,  the  heir-apparent,  and  the  Vizir  Kamr- 
ud-Din  Khan,  who  had  been  sent  from  Dehli  to 
oppose  the  invasion.  Ahmad  Shah's  army  did 
not  exceed  12,000  or  15,000  men,  mostly  cavalry. 
He  crossed  the  river  at  a  place  where  there  was 
no  ford,  left  the  Indians  m  his  rear,  and  took 
Sirhind,  where  the  baggage  and  stores  of  the 
Indian  army  had  been  deposited.  The  Moghul 
army  entrenched  their  camp,  and  for  ten  days 
repulsed  aU  the  attacks  of  the  Daurani  On  the 
tenth  day,  after  a  general  and  desperate  attack 
on  the  entrenchments,  during  which  a  party  of 
the  Daurani  made  its  way  into  the  midst  of  the 
Indian  camp,  the  assailants  were  totally  repalsed  * 
(March,  A.D.  1748—26  Rabi-ul-Awal,  1161),  and 
compelled  to  retreat  homewards  during  the  ensu- 
ing night.  Before  it  reached  the  Indus,  Prince 
Ahmad,  hearing  of  the  illness  of  his  father,  the 
emperor  Muhammad  Shah,  quitted  the  Paniab,  to 
which  he  nominated  a  viceroy.  On  this  Ahniad 
Shah  turned  back,  and  did  not  quit  the  Panjab 
until  its  viceroy  had  engaged  to  pay  a  permanent 
tribute.  The  emperor  Muhammad  Shah  expired  ui 
April  1748  (a.h.  26  Rabi-us-Sani,  1161),  within  a 
month  of  the  battle  of  Sirhind,  and  his  son  Prince 
Ahmad  succeeded  him.  From  the  Panjab,  Ahmad 
Shah  sent  an  ambassador  to  demand  the  formal 
cession  of  that  province, — a  demand  with  which 
the  recoUection  of  Nadir  Shah's  invasion  induced 
the  Dehli  government  at  once  to  comply.    After 
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a  sucoession  of  assaasisatioDS,  Ghazi-ud -Din, 
gtandson  of  Asof  Jah,  deposed  the  emperor,  a.d. 
July  1754,  and  put  oat  bis  eyes,  as  also  those  of 
his  mother,  and  raised  a  prince  of  the  blood  to 
the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Alamgir  ii.  Ghazi- 
ud-Din  took  the  office  of  vizir  on  himself.  He 
marched  towards  Lahore  a.d.  1756.  He  had 
been  affianced  to  the  daughter  of  the  viceroy,  Mir 
Manu,  and  advanced  as  if  to  celebrate  the  marriage ; 

'  and  when  he  had  completely  lulled  all  suspicion, 
he  surprised  the  town«  and  took  the  widow  of  Mir 
Manu  a  prisoner  in  her  bed.  Her  late  husband 
had  been  retained  by  Ahmad  Shah  as  viceroy,  and 
his  widow  was  governing  the  province  for  her 
infant  son,  and  when  being  conveyed  to  Ghazl- 
ud-Din*B  camp,  she  prophesied  the  vengeance  of 
Ahmad  and  the  ruin  of  India.  Ahmad  Shah  no 
Booner  heard  of  the  outrage,  than  he  marched  from 
Elandahar,  and  advanced  tlirough  the  Panjab,  and 
arrived  within  twenty  miles  of  Dehli,  on  which 
Ghazi-ud-Din  repaired  to  the  Dauroni  camp  and 
was  pardoned,  but  Ahmad  Shah  marched  on 
Dehli  to  insist  on  pecuniary  compensation. 
Nearly  all  the  horrors  of  Nadir  Shah's  invasion 
were  now  repeated,  for  though  not  personally 
cruel,  Ahmad  Shah  had  much  less  control  over  his 
troops,  and  the  city  again  became  a  scene  of 
rapine,  violence,  and  murder.  He  sent  a  detach- 
ment with  Ghazi-ud-Din  to  levy  a  contribution 
from  Shuja-ud-Dowla,  and  himself  marched  with 
a  similar  intention  against  the  Jats.  He  took 
Balamighar  fortress,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the 
sword.  Muttra,  a  holy  city  of  the  Hindus,  was 
surprised  by  a  light  detachment  during  a  religious 
festival,  and  the  unoffending  votaries  were  ruth- 
lessly slain.  He  laid  siege  to  Agra  and  to  one  of 
the  Jat  forts,  but  sickness  broke  out  in  his  army, 
and  about  June  1757  he  set  out  for  his  own 
country.  Before  leaving,  he  married  a  princess  of 
the  house  of  Dehli,  and  contracted  another  to  his 
son,  afterwards  Timur  Shah,  and  appointed  Naiib- 
ud-Dowla,  a  Rohilla  chief,  to  tne  command  of 
Dehli,  but  Ghazi-ud-Din  immediately  displaced 
him  in  favour  of  Ahmad  Khan  Ban  gash.  Subse- 
quently the  Mahrattas,  under  Ragote,  brother  of 

.  the  peshwa  Balaji,  took  Dehli,  and  in  M^  1758 
Ragoba  marched  and  took  possession  of  Lahore, 
and  occupied  all  the  Panjab,  the  Daurani  forces 
retiring  across  the  Indus  without  attempting  to 
oppose  the  Mahrattas.  Ahmad  Shah  was  at  this 
time  occupied  in  the  north-west  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  when  about  to  move  on  India,  he 
was  detained  by  the  revolt  of  Nasir  Khan,  the 
Beluch  ruler.  On  settling  that  matter,  he  marched 
by  the  southern  road  of  Shikarpur  to  the  Indus, 
and  up  that  river  to  Peshawar ;  he  crossed  it  in 
the  month  of  September  1759,  and  advanced  into 
the  Panjab.  It  was  his  fourth  invasion  of  India. 
The  Mahrattas  offered  no  opposition,  and,  keeping 
near  the  hills,  he  crossea  the  Jumna  opposite 
Sahanmpur.  The  Mahrattas  had  80,000  men  in 
the  field,  but,  being  in  two  separate  bodies,  Ahmad 
Shah  came  suddenly  on  the  force  under  Dataji 
Sindia,  and  that  chief  and  two-thirds  of  the  force 
were  cut  to  pieces.  The  other  division,  under 
Malhar  Rao  Hoikar,  fled  towards  the  country  south 
of  the  Ghambal,  but  was  overtaken  and  almost 
destroyed  by  a  Daurani  detachment,  which  made 
a  prodigious  march  for  the  purpose. 

Sada  Siva  Rao  Bhao  (Sadashi  Rao),  who  had 
replaced  Ragoba,  marched  to  meet  Ahmad.    His 
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army  was  composed  of  Mahrattas  and  Rajput 
cavalry,  the  wnole  numbering  about  270,000. 
Suraj  Mull  advised  Sada  Siva  Rao  Bhao  to 
harass  Ahmad.  Tliis  advice  was  not  followed, 
and  the  Jat  and  Rajput  armies  consequently 
withdrew.  The  Bhao  occupied  Dehli,  and  came 
in  contact  at  Paniput  with  Ahmad's  army  of 
88,000  foot,  49,000  cavalry,  besides  the  Rohilla 
and  Oudh  auxiliaries.  Several  indecisive  en- 
counters ensued,  but  on  the  7th  January  1761 
an  obstinate  battle  was  fought.  The  result  con- 
tinued doubtful  until  the  Bhao  fled  from  the 
field,  leaving  his  troops  in  disorder,  and  Ahmad*B 
victory  was  complete,  and  about  200,000  of  the 
Mahratta  army  fell.  Wiswas  Rao,  the  son  of  the 
PeBhwa,  was  slain,  and  after  the  battle,  Junkaji 
Sindhia  and  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardi  were  put  to 
death.  This  completely  broke  the  Mahratta 
imperial  power,  and  was  the  destruction  of  the 
Mahratta  empire;  The  confederacy  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  princes  dissolved  on  the  cessation  of 
their  common  danger :  Ahmad  Shah  returned  to 
his  own  possessions  without  attempting  to  profit 
by  his  victory,  and  never  afterwards  took  any 
share  in  the  affairs  of  India.  In  November  1762. 
however,  he  again  appeared  on  the  Indus,  irritatea 
a^nst  the  Sikh  sect  for  the  trouble  they  had 
given  him,  not  less  than  from  bigoted  zeal  against 
all  non-religionistfi.  He  signalized  bis  march 
through  Amritsar  by  the  demolition  of  the  Sikh 
temple  of  Harmandur  and  of  the  sacred  tank. 
The  first  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  the 
reservoir,  besides  being  defa^  and  filled  up  as 
far  as  materials  and  time  permitted,  was  polluted 
with  the  blood  and  entrails  of  cows  and  bullocks, 
— a  sacrilege  even  greater  in  the  eyes  of  the  schis- 
matic disciple  of  Guru  Grovind  than  of  the  ortho- 
dox brahmanical  Hindu.  Pyramids  were  erected 
of  the  heads  of  slaughtered  Sikhs;  and  Forster 
(Travels,  i.  p.  279)  relates  that  Ahmad  Shah 
caused  the  walls  of  those  mosques  which  had 
been  polluted  by  the  Sikhs  to  be  washed  with 
their  olood,  to  remove  the  contamination  and 
expiate  the  insult.  He  died  in  1773.  At  his 
death  (Ferrier,  Hist  of  the  Afghans,  p.  96)  his 
frontier  on  the  north  was  the  Oxus,  and  the 
mountains  of  Kafiristan ;  on  the  south  the  sea  of 
Oman;  to  the  east  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  the 
Sutlej  and  the  Indus;  and  to  the  west  Persia, 
Khorasan,  and  Kerman.  From  that  time  until 
1820,  his  sons  and  grandsons  continued  in  strife  for 
the  dominion,  till  set  aside  by  the  Mahammadzai 
branch  of  the  Barakzai  tribe,  whose  strivings 
have  been  no  less  continuous  all  through  the  19th 
century.  —  Elphinstone*s  India;  Ferrier* »  Hist* 
Afghans;  McGregor's  Central  Asia;  Malcolm's 
Persia ;  Cunningham's  Hist,  of  the  Panjab ;  Casi 
Rao's  Narrative  in  As,  Res.  iiL  p.  97;  Grant 
Duff's  Hist,  of  Marathas;  Sair  i  Mutaakhirin; 
Humes'  Cahool;  Bumes'  Travels;  Fraser's  Life 
of  Nadir;  Nadir  Namah;  Jones'  Histoire  de 
Nadir  Shah;  Omie's  History ;  Balfour's  Memoirs 
ofHazin ;  Pere  Badn  in  Lettres  Edifiantes;  Elliot's 
Life  of  Hafiz  Rahmat. 

AH-NAN.  BuKM.  A  tree  of  Tenasserim, 
Tavoy,  and  Moulmein,  supposed  to  be  either  Xylo- 
carpus  echinatus,  or  the  Fagrsea  fragrans,  Rf'xh. 
The  wood  is  good  for  building  purposes,  and  ia 
used  in  shipbuilding. — Cal.  Cat  Ezhib.,  1862; 
Cap.  Dance. 

AHOM,  a  branch  of  the  Tai  family,  who  gave 


AHRIMAN. 

their  name  to  the  people  and  province  of  Assam. 
The  Ahom  at  a  very  early  period  conquered 
aU  ^e  tribes  in  the  valley  of  Aaeam,  founded 
a  kingdom  there,  and  became  proselytes  to 
Hinduism.  They  intermarried  with  the  people 
of  the  ooontry,  and  their  features  have  greatly 
improved. 

AHRIMAN,  also  known  as  Ahrimanes  and 
Ingromaoiyas.  The  ancient  Persians  held,  and 
modeni  Paraees  hold,  a  dualistic  belief  in  Or- 
rnusd  ( Ahura  mazda),  the  good,  and  Ahriman,  the 
deadly,  principle  from  whom  all  evils  spring.  See 
Aiyans;  India;  Parsees. 

AH-SEE-E-HA,  Burm.  AtreeofMoulmein, 
wood  hard,  used  for  making  musical  instruments. 
^CaL  Cat  JEr.,  1862. 

AHSHA>L    Arar    PI.  of  Hashm,  servants  of 
humble  Dosition  in  the  employ  of  Mahomedan 
Tvltn  of  India^ 
AHU.    Pebs.    CervuluB  Wallichii,  Cuv. 
AHURA-MAZDA.    See  Ahriman ;  Ormuzd. 
AHYI.   Tah.     Atmospheric  air.   Ahvi  Maram, 
or  *■  steam- wood,'  so  called  from  its  emitting  steam 
when  the  root  is  cut,  is  a  Malabar  tree,  growing 
to  about  10  inches  in  diameter  and  15  feet  long ; 
at  tunes  it  is  used  for  inferior  purposes  in  the 
fnmes  of  native  vessels,  in  repairs,  etc. — Edye^ 
Malabar  and  Canara, 

AI  or  ATI.  Mahr.  Mother;  the  great  first 
parent;  the  earth  goddess,  largely  worshipped  by 
the  races  on  the  i^and  frontiers  of  the  Mahratta 
eoontries,  citen  in  lonely  situations. 

Af,  an  island  of  the  Moluccas,  about  10  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Banda  Lenthor.  It  is  about 
8  miles  in  circamference,  and  moderately  elevated, 
its  entire  surface  consisting  of  nutmeg  plantations, 
this  spice  being  its  sole  exportable  product.— Jaur. 
/m/.  Arch, 

An>U>f  A,  a  small  island  on  the  S.W.  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  near  the  entrance  of  Triton's  Bay 
or  Warangsri,  in  ]bL  3°  63'  S.,  long.  134°  15'  E. 
The  diief  exportable  products  are  wild  nutmegs, 
several  kinds  <^  odoriferous  bark,  ebony,  and 
k^n-bnka,  which,  with  tortoiseshell  and  small 
qoaDtities  of  trepang,  form  the  return  cargoes  of 
the  Ceram,  and  sometimes  Macassar,  prahus  that 
visit  the  p(»l  annually  for  purposes  of  trade. — 
Jour.  Ind,  Arch, 

A-IGALU  OT  Ayigalu.  Karn.  The  casket  in 
which  the  portable  linga  is  carried  round  their 
neeks  by  the  sect  of  liugaets. 

AIGAREET  MYIT.  Malay?  A  root  which 
is  said  to  deprive  spirituous  liquor  of  all  its 
strength ;  and  a  decoction  given  to  an  intoxicate 
penoo  is  said  to  render  him  immediately  sober. — 
Cat  £r.,  1862. 

AIGRETTE,  or  Kalghi,  forms  part  of  the 
inrgnia  of  rank  amongst  Hindu  and  Mahome- 
dan chiefs,  and  of  such  of  their  nobles  to  whom 
the  right  to  wear  it  in  their  turbans  has  been 
bestowed.  The  ceremony  of  seatinff  on  the 
throne,  masnad,  or  gadhi,  consists  in  placing  the 
prinoe  thereon,  and  placing  the  tika  or  unction  of 
aoTcretgnty  on  the  foreh^  of  the  prince;  and 
tyinff  on  Uie  jewels,  consisting  of  the  aigrette, 
necuace,  eta 

AIILL4K  or  Elan.  Panj.  Andromeda  ovali- 
foHa,  a  plant  of  the  Panjab ;  goats  and  sheep  die 
from  eating  its  leaves. 

AIL.  BcKO.  A  ridge  of  earth  thrown  up  at 
the  ^ges  of  rice-fields,  serving  as  a  balk  to  hold 
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AILANTUS  MALABARICUS. 

in  the  water  of  irrigation,  and  dividing  the  plots 
of  cultivated  ground  the  one  from  the  other. 

AILAK.     Turk.    'Summer  quarters   of   the 
pastoral  nomades. 

AILANTUS  EXCELSUS.     WiUde. 
Maruk,     .    .    .      Mahb. 
Pern  mara,    .    .  Maleal. 
Arala,  ....     Sansk. 


Tam. 
Tel. 


Peru  maram,    . 

Pedda  manu,     . 

Peyyapa,  ... 
This  tree  resembles  the  ash  in  its  general 
appearance,  but  attains  a  larger  size;  it  flowers 
in  January  and  February.  It  is  common  about 
old  building,  and  in  broken  ground  of  the  Dekhan 
and  of  Gujerat,  about  Baroach  and  Baroda;  is 
common  in  the  Northern  Gircars  and  in  the 
Godavery  forests,  and  is  met  with  in  Coimbatore. 
Dr.  Wight  says  its  wood  had  been  described  as 
hard,  close-grained,  and  heavy,  and  fit  for  gun- 
stocks;  but  Dr.  Gleghom,  in  the  Madras  Exhibition 
Jury  Reports,  describes  the  wood  as  light  and 
white,  and  he  and  Graham  say  it  is  used  for 
making  sword  handles,  etc.,  also  employed  to 
make  sheaths  for  spears  and  catamarans,  and  is 
not  durable.  The  bark  is  used  in  medicine  by  the 
natives  as  a  bitter  tonic  and  alterative,  and  the 
juice  of  the  leaf  as  a  remedy  against  indigestion 
and  diarrhoea.— Drjr.  Roxb,,  Wight,  Cleghom, 
Riddell^  Gibson ;  Useful  Plants ;  Mr.  Elliot  ; 
Mr,  Jaffrey;  M.  E,  Juries*  Reports;  Captain 
Beddome. 
AILANTUS  GLANDULOSUS.    Desf, 

Chau-Chu,  Chan-Oh'ui,  Chun-Chu,  Chin. 
A  hardy  deciduous  ornamental  tree  of  Japan, 
China,  and  tiie  Moluccas;  the  food  of  the  silk- 
producing  insect,  Bombyx  cynthia.  It  has  been 
introduced  into  South  Europe  and  Algeria,  France 
and  England.  It  grows  60  feet  high;  wood 
valuable,  and  tree  a  useful  sand-binding  plant. 
— Jam,  Ed,  Joum,  vii,  p.  194:  Von  Mueller; 
Smith, 

AILANTUS  MALABARICUS.    D.  C. 

Peru  maram,     Tam.,  Tel. 


Doop,  Baga  Doop,  S.  Can. 
MaddaDoop,  .  .  Can. 
Walbelin  gas,  .  Singh. 
Knmbala, 


Its  Balsam, 
Muttipal,    .    .    . 


Tam. 


A  very  lofty  tree,  common  up  to  8000  feet  in 
Ceylon,  and  in  the  dense  moist  forests  of  the 
Western  Ghats  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  from 
South  Canara  to  Cape  Comorin,  also  in  the  Ani- 
malay  hills.  The  bark  has  a  pleasant  and  slightly 
bitter  taste,  and  \b  given  in  cases  of  dyspepsia, 
and  is  considered  a  tonic  and  febrifuge.  It  yields 
a  fragrant  resinous  juice  known  as  Mutti  pal. 
This,  reduced  to  powder  mixed  with  milk  and 
strained,  is  given  in  small  doses  in  dysentery,  and 
reputed  to  be  an  excellent  remedy,  owine  chiefly 
to  the  balsamic  properties  of  the  resin.  The  fruit, 
triturated  with  mango  and  mixed  with  rice,  is 
reckoned  useful  in  cases  of  ophthalmia.  The 
bark  is  rough  and  very  thick,  studded  with  bright 
gamet-looking  grains  apparentiy  of  a  resinous 
nature.  This  resin,  as  commonly  met  with,  is  of 
a  dark  brown  or  ffrey  colour,  plaatic,  opaque,  and 
with  an  agreeaUe  odour.  It  contains  77  per 
cent,  of  resin,  the  rest  impurity.  Alcohol  reaculy 
dissolves  the  resin,  and  evaporation  leaves  it  as  a 
very  viscous,  transparent,  light-brown  semi-liquid, 
which  does  not  solidify  by  many  days'  exposure  to 
a  steam  heat.  When  burnt  it  gives  out  a  frag- 
rance, and  hence  it  is  sometimes  used  for  inoensu. 
Its  perfume  is,  however,  inferior  to  that  produced 
by  many  other  resins  employed  in  the  concoction 
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of  the  incense  employed  in  Chrifitian  and  heathen 
worship.  The  peculiar  consistency  of  the  resin 
would  enable  it  to  substitute  Venice  turpentine 
for  many  purposes. — AinsUey  Wight,  etc, ;  Useful 
Plants;  Gibson;  Fergusson;  Beddome,  FL  Sylv,; 
Mr.  Broughton. 

AILIA  BENGALENSIS.     Gray, 
Bounce  puttri,      .    Ubia.  |  Puttuli,  ....    Ubia. 

An  edible  fresh-water  fish  of  Orissa. 

AILURUS  FULGENS.    F,  Cuv. 
A,  oohraoeos,  Hodga, 
Wah;  Wahdonkik,   Bhot.  I  Suknam,  Sunnam,  .    Lkp. 
Bed  cat  bear,     .    .    Enq.  |  Negalya  ponya, .     Nkpal. 

This  richly-coloured  animal,  one  of  the  Ursid» 
family,  is  a  native  of  Nepal  and  Sikkim,  dwelling 
among  the  rocks,  and  living  on  fruits,  roots, 
bamboo  sprouts,  acorns;  also  on  insects  and 
larvsB.    It  is  9  inches  high. 

AIM  AH.  Arab.  Land  granted  by  the  Moghul 
governments,  either  rent  free  or  at  a  reduced 
rent,  to  learned  or  devout  men,  or  for  some 
religious  object. 

AIMAK,  a  Mongolian,  Manchu,  and  Turki  word, 
meaning  a  tribe,  but  usually  applied  to  four  tribes 
called  the  Char  Aimak,  who  dwell  to  the  north  of 
Herat  and  Kabal,  in  the  range  of  the  undulating 
country,  which  in  some  places  assumes  a  moun- 
tainous, in  others  a  hilly,  character ;  and  in  some 
parts  is  well  watered,  in  others  bleak  and  rough, 
forming  a  watershed  of  two  natural  divisions,  from 
the  western  of  which  flow  the  Murghab,  the  Tajend, 
and  tiie  Farrah-Rud,  and  from  the  eastern,  the 
Helmand,  the  south-eastern  feeders  of  the  Oxus 
and  the  north-western  feeders  of  the  Kabal  river. 
They  are  brave  and  relentless ;  and  Afghans,  when 
travelling  from  Balkh,  Kabal,  Kandahar,  or  Herat, 
never  enter  into  the  mountain  districts  of  these 
intrepid  nomadic  tribes.  One  Aimak  tribe  is 
known  as  the  Firoz  Kohl,  after  the  city  of  that 
name,  about  68  miles  from  Teheran.  Timur, 
exasperated  at  the  depredations  which  they 
committed,  transported  the  whole  of  them  into 
the  mountains  lying  between  Persia  and  India. 
Elphinstone  names  four  Aimak  tribes,  Hazara, 
Taimuni,  Taimuri,  and  Zuri,  and  estimates  their 
number  at  400,000  to  450,000  souls.  General 
Ferrier  says  the  Hazara  Zaidnat  had  28,000  tents, 
the  Firoz  Kohi  9000  tents,  which  at  44  for  a  tent 
would  give  160,000  souls.  Vambery  names  four, 
Jamshidi,  Ttumuri,  Firoz  Kohi,  and  Taimuni,  and 
says  the  Jamshidi  have  9000  tents,  or  40,000  souls, 
and  that  the  whole  are  of  Iranian  origin,  and 
speak  Persian.  Ferrier  says  the  three  branches, 
under  great  emergency,  could  collect  6000  fighting 
men;  but  Leech  says  the  Taimuni  could  collect 
20,000  against  a  foreign  enemy.  Lieut. -Colonel 
McGregor,  revievnng  the  statements,  allows  them 
to  be  able  to  show  12,000  fiehting  men,  and 
estimates  250,000  souls  as  the  Aimak  population, 
viz.  Zaidnat  120,000,  Firoz  Kohi  and  Jamshidi 
each  40,000,  and  Taimuni  50,000.  The  Taimuri 
dwell  at  Gorian  and  Kuh'sun,  on  the  western 
boundary  of  Herat,  and  in  the  villages  and  towns 
situated  east  of  Iran,  from  Tarbat  Shaikh  Jam  as 
far  as  Khaf .  About  a  thousand  of  these  families 
dwdl  near  Herat.  The  Taimuni  dwell  in  the 
Jolgha-i-Herat,  from  Kerrukh  to  Sabzwar,  the 
few  who  have  extended  to  Farrah  being  styled 
by  the  Afghans,  Parsivan.  The  Taimuni  are  of 
a  vrild,  warlike  nature,  though  agricultural.  The 
Firoz  Kohi  near  Kale  No,  and  the  Jamshidi  have 
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the  shores  of  the  Murghab.  He  says  that  in  their 
reverence  for  fire,  their  respect  to  the  east,  to 
which  their  tent  doors  look,  they  retain  many 
of  the  fire- worshipping  views;  eat  horse-flesh, 
and  mix  the  flour  of  a  nut  called  kbundzik 
(chestnut?)  with  that  of  their  wheat.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  informed  Elphinstone  that  there  was  a 
large  tribe  called  Aimak  in  Syria,  which  had 
established  itself  in  Luristan,  and  produced  the 
djrnasty  of  Atabeks,  so  celebratea  in  Persian 
history.  —  McGregor's  Central  Asia,  part  ii.; 
Ferrier^s  Journ,  p.  225;  Elphinstone* s  Cavbul, 
p.  481 ;  Lathain's  Descriptive  Ethnology ;  Ferrier* s 
Mist,  of  Afghans,  p.  8 ;  Vamhery^s  Sketches  of 
Central  Asia,    See  Afghanistan. 

AIN,  also  Arjun.  Mar.  Pentaptera  arjuua, 
P.  tomentosa,  and  P.  glabra. 

A'IN.  Arab.  A  rule ;  ordinary  revenue.  Ain- 
ul-Mal,  land  revenue. 

AINAH.  Hind.  The  eye ;  a  mirror.  Ainah- 
saz,  a  looking-glass  maker.    Ainak,  spectacles. 

AIN  CHUR  Hind.  Dried  slices  of  unripe 
mangoes. 

AINDRA-JALIKA.  Hind.  Conjuring  is  so 
called,  from  Indra,  *the  Hindu  deihr,'  and  Jala, 
a  net,  a  deceit  Aindri,  the  Sacti  of  Indra. — Hind. 
Theat,  ii  p.  806. 

AING.    BuRM.    Dipterocarpus  alatns. 

AIN  -  i  -  AKBARI,  a  compendium  of  Indian 
jurisprudence,  prepared  by  the  emperor  Akbar's 
famous  minister,  Abul  Fazl,  aided  biy  pandits.  It 
was  the  first  genuine  communication  of  Hindu 
jurisprudence  to  persons  of  other  religions.  It 
gives  the  detailed  account  of  the  Mogul  Empire 
at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and  was  translated 
into  English  by  F.  Gladwin,  London,  1800. 

AINI  MARA.    Maleal.    Artocarpus  hirsuta. 

AINKUDI KUMMALAR,  the  five  artisan  castes 
of  Malabar.    See  Kummalar. 

AIN  MIJSA,  or  Ayun  Musa,  the  springs  or 
wells  of  Moses,  7i  miles  S.S.E.  of  Suez.  They 
are  in  a  small  depression,  about  half  a  mile  in 
circumference.  The  largest  pool  is  10  or  15  feet 
diameter,  with  two  smaller  ones  near  it,  all  slightly 
depressed  below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
desert.  They  are  masonry  structures.  In  the 
vicinity  are  isolated  sand  mounds. 

AINO,  the  aboriginal  races  of  Yezo.  Their 
severe  treatment  by  the  Japanese  has  led  them  to 
other  countries,  and  they  abo  occupy  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  of  Seghalin  or  Ss^halin,  which 
IS  in  possession  of  the  Japanese.  Aino,  in  their 
language  at  Sakhalin,  signifies  ^man.'  In  the 
historical  records  of  the  Japanese,  they  are  re- 
ferred to  as  eastern  savages ;  and  about  b.g.  660 
they  stiU  occupied  the  northern  provinces  of  Nip- 
pon. Towards  the  close  of  the  9Ui  century  A.D., 
the  Aino  of  Nippon  became  subject  to  the  Japan- 
ese, and  the  Aino  disappeared  from  that  island  as 
a  separate  race,  emigrating  to  Yezo.  In  the  14th 
century  the  Japanese  to<S:  Yezo,  where  a  small 
number  of  Aino  still  remain;  but  in  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century  the  Aino  crossed  over  to 
Sakhalin,  by  them  called  Oke  or  Northern  Yezo, 
where  they  formed  several  settlements.  They 
seem  to  b«  an  offshoot  of  the  hairy  aboriginal 
race  of  Central  China  mentioned  by  Chinese 
historians.  The  main  peculiarity  attaching  to 
them  is  the  heavy  growth  of  thick  hair  on  the 
chest  and  limbs,  and  which  very  often  covers  also 
the  whole  body.    Miss  Bird  mentions  having  seen 
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two  boys  whose  backs  were  ooyered  with  fur  as 
fine  and  soft  as  that  ai  a  cat.  In  form  and  fea- 
tQTBB  they  are  very  unlike  the  Japanese.  Their 
iietds  are  well  shaped,  with  high  and  prominent 
forebesdsy  and  their  faces  are  very  strikmg.  The 
^es  are  large  and  very  beautiful,  the  colour  a 
nch  liquid  brown,  the  expression  singularly  soft, 
wad  the  eyelashes  long,  silky,  and  abundant. 
Tbe  physique  is  very  powerful;  but  they  are 
Toy  li&  removed  from  being  savages.  They 
have  ndfcher  history  nor  letters,  and  dtam  descent 
from  a  dog.  Their  clothes  are  made  from  the 
bark  d  trees  and  the  untanned  skins  of  animals. 
They  are  grossly  ignorant,  very  dirty,  and  their 
objects  of  worship  consist  of  the  bear,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  fire,  water,  but  principally  the  Japanese 
cooaooor  Yoshitsune,  because,  as  the  tradition 
buiaed  down  for  seven  centuries  tells  them,  he 
was  kind  to  them.  They  are  a  subdued  people, 
8CQpid,ge&tIe,  and  good-natured.  Of  the  Japanese 
goreniment  they  live  in  abject  terror.  The  men 
oocapytiiemselveB  in  hunting  and  fishing,  and  the 
women  labour  ceaselessly  at  £eir  household  duties. 
Aino-Japanesta  was  a  name  proposed  by  Mr. 
Lf^gso  to  designate  all  the  Japanese  and  Aino 
iaundB  from  Formosa  to  Kamtsduitka. — Hodgson's 
Nagasaki^  p.  52 ;  Ravensteiu^s  Russians  on  the 
Amur,  p.  397 ;  Miss  BirtTs  Japan. 

AINPARITI.    Mal.    Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis. 

AINSLIE,  Sir  WHITELAW,  a  Madras  medi- 
cal oflker,  who  wrote  Observations  on  Cholera 
Morbus;  on  Atmospherical  Influence,  in  Liond., 
Aa.  Trans.,  voL  i.  j>.  378 ;  on  the  Climate  of  Ser- 
iogipatam.  As.  jf.,  1835,  vol  xix.  p^.  25-34; 
Materia  Medica  of  Hindustan ;  and  Artisans'  and 
Agriculturists'  Nomenclature,  in  the  English, 
Tamil,  Dukhani,  Hindustani,  Telinga,  Arabic, 
Penian,  Sanskrit,  and  Latin  Languages,  4to, 
Madias,  1813 ;  and  a  second  edition  in  1828,  in 
two  vdumes,  published  in  London ;  also  a  His- 
torical Sketch  of  Christianity  in  India,  and  other 
Eaatem  Countries,  Edinb.,  1835;  Remarks  on 
Chmate  and  Diseases  of  Eastern  Regions,  Lond., 
Ab.  Trans.,  u.  p.  13,  iiL  p.  55.— i>r.  Buisfs  Cata- 
logue. 

AIN-ul-DIK.    Abab.    Abrus  precatorius. 

AlOU  or  Yowl,  a  group  of  sixteen  low  circular 
idands  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and 
30  mileB  N.E.  from  the  island  of  Waygioa  in  the 
Gillok)  pasBSga  The  largest  lies  in  about  lat  0''  25' 
N.,  kxig.  ISl**  0*  E.  The  group  is  surrounded  by 
a  amd  reef,  nearly  a  degree  in  circumference,  the 
8.W.  portion  of  which  is  seoarated  from  the  mam 
reef  l^  a  narrow  but  deep  cnannel.  The  inhabit- 
ttta  are  Papuans,  few  in  number,  and  occupied 
•Iniost  ezdusivelv  in  fishing  and  in  catching 
turtle,  with  which  the  lagoons  within  the  reef 
sboQiid.  Tortoiaeshell  of  ^od  quality  is  obtained 
boe  in  large  quantities,  and  trepang.  Traders 
to  AioQ  bring  red  and  white  calicoes^  thick  brass 
vire,  old  clothes,  glass  beads,  and  all  sorts  of 
OTDajDental  finery,  in  which  the  Negroes  of  New 
Gainca  delight,  as  much  as  those  of  Africa.  The 
patives  are  tolerably  friendly  to  strangers,  but  are 
inclined  to  be  treacherous  and  revengeftd,  which 
is  the  character  indeed  of  all  the  Papuan  tribes. 
— Josniai  Ind,  Arch, ;  Horsb, 
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Amongst  the  Mahomedan  races  of  India,  the 
air  and  the  water  together,  Ab-o-howa,  are 
reckoned  to  constitute  climate.  Amongst  Hindus, 
the  water  alone  is  regarded  as  the  agent  affect- 
ing the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 

AIRAYAT,  in  Hindu  mythology,  a  Naga  king, 
father  of  Udipi. 

AIRAVATA,  one  of  the  fourteen  gems  pro- 
duced from  the  churning  of  the  ocean.  Airavati, 
in  Hindu  mythology,  the  white  elephant,  the 
vahan  of  Indra.  The  word  means  *•  watery,'  and 
is  applied  to  the  rivers  Irawadi,  Ravi,  and  Phanni. 

AIR  BLADDER. 
Fish  maws.  Swim,      £no.  I  Isinglass,     .    .    .      Eng. 
Fish  sounds,    .    .         ,,     |  Air-bag,  ....         „ 

A  peculiar  organ  with  which  the  great  majority 
of  fishes  are  provided,  and  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  adapt  the  specific  gravity  of  their 
bodies  to  the  various  pressures  of  the  super- 
incumbent water  at  different  depths.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  lengthened  sac,  sometimes  simple,  as 
in  the  common  perch,  sometimes  divided  into  two 
or  more  compartments  by  a  lateral  or  transverse 
ligature,  as  in  the  trout  and  salmon,  and  at  other 
times  furnished  with  appendices,  more  or  less 
numerous,  according  to  the  particular  species. 
In  all  cases  it  is  composed  of  a  thick  internal  coat 
of  a  fibrous  texture,  and  of  a  very  j^hin  external 
coat,  the  whole  being  enveloped  in  the  general 
covering  of  the  intestines.  Fishermen  perforate 
this  vessel  with  a  fine  needle,  in  cod  and  other 
species  which  require  to  be  brought  fresh  to 
market,  sometimes  from  a  very  great  distance. 
By  tins  operation  the  confined  air  is  allowed  to 
escape,  and  the  fish  constrained  to  remain  quiet 
at  the  bottom  of  their  well-boats,  where  they 
live  for  a  very  considerable  period.  The  air 
bladder  of  certain  fish  h  in  much  request  as  an 
article  of  diet,  and  in  the  arts.  Russian  isinglass 
is  prepu^  from  the  sounds  of  the  sturgeon,  Acci- 
penser  sturio,  found  in  the  Caspian  and  Black 
beas  and  their  tributary  rivers.  In  America, 
from  the  Labrus  squeteague,  the  cod,  Morrhua 
vulgaris;  in  Calcutta,  from  the  sounds  of  the 
Polynemus  sela,  the  Salea  of  Bengal ;  and  the 
sounds  of  two  Madras  fish,  the  Korwaand  Katidi, 
are  so  employed,  and  largely  exported  to  China. 
Iceland  fishermen,  as  well  as  those  of  America, 
prepare  isinglass  of  a  very  excellent  quality  from 
cod  sounds.— 0'5A.  p.  68 ;  Eng,  CycL 

AIRI  of  Coorg  are  carpenters  and  blacksmiths 
who  have  emigrated  from  Malabar.  They  dress 
like  the  Coorg  race,  but  do  not  intermarry. 

AIRUN,  a  temple  in  Bhopal,  built  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  raja  Tarapain,  by  Dvanya 
Vishnu,  the  confidential  minister  and  brother  of 
raja  Matri  Vishnu.  The  inscription  is  the  first 
in  honour  of  the  boar  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and 
the  boar  coins  probably  belonged  to  this  family 
of  princes,  who  worshipped  Vudmu  as  the  boar. 
The  inscription  says  that  the  minister  Dyanya  or 
Dhanya  obtained  his  office  by  public  election, 
and  through  the  grace  of  God !  Dhanva  is  called 
a  rishi  amongst  the  brahmans  and  the  devoted 
worshippers  of  Bhagavan,  but  there  is  not  any 
preposterous  eulogy  of  brahmans.  The  language 
of  the  inscriptions  is  Sanskrit,  but  with  words 
written  corruptly,  and  probably  about  the  8th 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  character  used  • 
in  the  inscriptions  is  that  subsequent  to  Kanouj 
Nagari,  or  Allahabad,  but  before  the  Gaur  or 
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Harsha  character.  Another  inscription  is  on  a 
pillar  in  front  of  the  temple ;  the  king  mentioned 
is  Buddha  Gupta,  who  governed  the  country  be- 
tween the  Jumna  and  the  Narmada.  The  pillar 
was  raised  at  the  expense  of  Dhanya  Vishnu, 
before  the  temple  of  the  preceding  inscription,  by 
Vaidala  Yishnu,  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
regency.  The  notice  of  a  new  Gupta,  and  a  date 
of  the  dynasty  (165),  is  of  great  interest,  as 
Buddha  Gupta  necessarily  followed  those  men- 
tioned on  the  Allahabad  and  Bhitari  columns; 
and  up  to  Buddha  Gupta^s  time,  if  he  belonged 
to  the  Kanouj  dynasty,  its  duration  had  bien 
only  165  years.  In  the  early  part  of  the  5th 
century  A.D.,  Fa-Hian  found  a  buddhist  king  at 
Kanouj;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century, 
Huian  Thsang  found  a  Hindu  king  reigning.  The 
dynasties,  therefore,  had  been  changed  ^tween 
the  5th  and  7th  centuries,  and  the  Gupta  family 
had  sprung  up  in  the  interraL — Ben,  As.  Soc,  Jour. 
vii.  p.  634. 

AIT.    SiND.    A  double  Persian  wheel 

AIT,  an  avatara  of  Mahadeva. 

AITAREYA  BRAHMANA,  the  name  of  an 
Arnn^aka  and  a  Upanishad  of  the  Rig  Veda,  which 
contains  the  earliest  speculations  as  to  the  Brah- 
manical  ritual.  It  has  been  translated  by  Dr, 
Haug,  and  the  Upanishad  by  Dr.  Roer. 

AITCHESON,  Sir  C.  U.,  a  Bengal  civil  Sjervant, 
author  of  *  Engagements  and  Treaties.' 

AIYAN  or  Ayar,  written  lyar.      Tam.      A 

S)iritual  father ;  a  respectful  title  of  a  head  of  a 
indu  religious  community.  Aiyan,  abo  lyaugar, 
in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  an 
honorary  title  given  to  Brahmans,  especially  those 
of  the  Sri  Vaishnava  or  Ramanuja  order,  as 
Ramiah  Aiyangar. — W. 

AJAIB-ul-MAKHLUKAT,  a  book  on  natural 
history,  written  in  the  Persian  tongue,  by  Kasvini ; 
it  means  ^  the  wonders  of  creation.' 

AJALA  of  Coorg.  A  clasis  of  the  Pale  or  Tuluva 
Pariahs  who  personate  demons. 

A  JAM.  Akab.  literalfy  means  *  foreign ; '  but 
in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia,  Al  Ajam  is  applied 
to  the  opposite  part  of  the  jcoast  of  Africa.  Ajam 
by  the  Turks  means  Turkish  Arabia.  Persia  is 
Balad-ul-Ajam,  and  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Africa  is  Bar-el- Ajam.  The  Arabs  divide  the 
world  into  two  great  bodies, — first,  themselves ; 
and  secondly,  Ajami,  i.e.  aU  that  are  not  Arabs. 
Similar  bi-partitions  are  the  Hindus  and  M'hlechas, 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  preeks  and  barbarians, 
etc.  etc. — Playfair^s  Aden;  Burton's  Mecca^  ii. 
p.  26 ;  Catafago. 

AJATA  SATRA,  a  king  of  Magadha  who  col- 
lected the  remains  of  Sakya  Muni,  and  deposited 
them  in  one  large  stupa  at  Raja  Griha.  He 
reigned  for  thirty-two  years,  and  died  B.C.  626. 
His  race  were  Bhattiya  Brahmans.  Sakya  died 
in  the  reign  of  this  king. 

AJAURUKH.    Hind.    Acacia  Jacquemontii. 

AJAYA  PALA,  author  of  a  Sanskrit  vocabu- 
lary of  repute, 

AJGAHA.    Saksk.    A  python ;  a  rock  snake. 

AJIGARTA,  a  rishi  mentioned  in  the  Aitareya 
Brahmana,  who  lived  in  the  forests  with  his  three 
sons,  Suna  Puccha,  Suna  Sepha,  and  Suno  Lan- 
gula.  He  sold  Suna  Sepha  to  be  offered  in  sacri- 
fice, and  was  even  willing  to  do  it  with  his  own 
'  hands. 

AJIPALA,  one  of  the  Ghauhan  dynasty.    EUs 


name  is  celebrated  in  the  Ghauhan  chronicles  as 
the  founder  of  the  fortress  of  Ajmir  (a.d.  12-1  ? 
A.D.  145  ?),  one  of  the  earliest  establishments  of 
Ghauhan  power. 

AJITA.  Sansk.  a  form  of  Yishnu,  also  of 
Siva,  meaning  unconquered,  from  a,  privative, 
and  jita,  victory. 

AJIT  SINGH,  a  celebrated  king  of  Kanouj,  who 
was  murdered  a.d.  1680.    See  Rahtor. 

AJMIR,  the  capital  town  of  a  district  in  Raj- 
putana.  Ajipala,  of  the  Ghauhan  race,  founded 
it  in  A.D.  145,  and  it  was  lost  by  Dola  Rai  in 
685  to  Mahomed  Kasim,  the  Arab  conqueror  of 
Siud.  In  A.D.  1024,  the  people  hung  upK>n  the 
army  of  Mahmud  of  GbaznL  The  district  has 
since  seen  many  dynastic  changes,  and  the  city 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  interesting  events. 
Syed  Husain,  who  (a.d.  1210)  was  slain  in  a 
night  attack  by  the  Rahtor  and  Ghauhan  Rajputs, 
has  a  shrine  at  Tara^arh,  to  which,  in  1570, 
Akbar  walked  on  the  birth  of  his  son  Salim.  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  ambassador  of  James  i.,  here  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  Jahangir.  Thomas  Cor- 
yat,  the  pedestrian  traveller  of  the  17th  century, 
who  walked  from  Jerusalem  to  Ajmir,  and  spent 
only  £2,  10s.  on  the  road,  dated  his  book  from 
Ajmir.  The  Mahrattas  held  it  from  1756  to  1787, 
but  Daulat  Rao  Sindiah  transferred  it  to  the 
British,  25th  June  1818.  The  population  of  this 
and  the  Mairwara  district  in  1872  was  816,590, 
and  that  of  the  town  of  Ajmir,  26,569,  Rajputs, 
Jat,  Gujar,  Mhair.  The  town  is  in  lat.  26**  27' 
10^  N.,  aind  long.  74^  43'  58^  K^RennelVs  Memoir, 
xlvi.  and  xlvii.;  Tod;  Imp.  Gazetteer. 

AJMIRGARH,  a  hill  in  the  Bilaspur  district, 
Gentral  Provinces,  8500  feet  high.  It  has  a  tank 
from  which  the  Sone  flows  to  the  north,  the 
Mahanuddi  to  Guttack,  and  the  Norbudda  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  place  has  always  been  sacred, 
and  is  surrounded  by  temples  of  great  age.  On 
the  south  and  east  of  this  hill  is  the  table-land 
of  Ghatisghur. 

AJMOD.  Sansk.  Apium  involucratum,  also 
A.  graveolens  and  Petroselinum  sativum,  parsley. 

AJODHYA,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gogra 
river,  near  Fyzabad  in  Gudh,  is  in  lat.  26°  48'  20" 
N.,  and  long.  82°  14'  40"  E.  It  has  now  a  popu- 
lation of  7518  of  Hindus  and  Mahomedans,  but 
in  ancient  times  it  was  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Eosala,  the  modem  Gudh,  ruled  over  by 
the  great  king  Dasaratha  of  the  Solar  line,  and 
father  of  Rama  Ghandra.  At  one  time  it  is 
said  to  have  covered  an  area  of  12  yojana«  equal 
to  96  miles.  During  buddhist  supremacy  A  jodhya 
declined,  but  on  the  revival  of  brahmanism  it 
was  restored  by  king  Yikramaditya  (a.d.  57). 
There  are  many  Jain  temples,  and  Uiree  mosques 
on  the  site  of  three  Hindu  shrines, — the  Jan- 
Masthan  on  the  site  where  Rama  was  bom,  the 
Swarga-dwara  (Mandir)  where  his  remains  were 
bumS,  and  the  Tareta  ka  Thakur,  famed  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  his  great  sacrifices.  A  mauso- 
leum is  here  of  the  Biahu  Begum,  and  is  the  finest 
in  Oudh. 

AJUDHAN  or  Pak-Pattan,  an  ancient  dty 
in  the  Panjab.    See  Pak-Pattan. 

AJUGA  BRACTEOSA.     Wall. 
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AJUNTA. 


AKAKIAH. 


This  and  seyeral  other  epecies  resembling  it 
occur  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya  from  1500  to  8500 
feet,  and  in  the  Salt  Range;  it  is  used  to  kill 
liee.  The  plant  is  considered  deparative.  Ajuga 
lepens,  Roxb,^  of  the  hills  of  the  Panjab  and 
Kashmir,  is  also  known  there  as  Jan-i-Adam,  the 
Kfe  of  man,  from  its  many  yirtues.  It  is  nearly 
modorooa,  bitter,  and  astringent,  and  with  other 
species  is  used  in  fever  as  a  substitute  for 
docfaooa^ — J.  L.  Stewart^  M.D.:  Hordgherger; 
Powell,  up.  365. 

A JUNTVA,  in  the  province  of  Anrungabad,  in 
laL  20°  32*  30"  N.,  long.  75*^  48'  E.,  celebrated 
for  its  bnddhist  chaityas  and  viharas,  is  jn  the 
Dorthem  face  of  a  ravine,  which  has  a  westerly 
direction  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  ghats, 
as  thej  overlook  Kandesh.  There  are  many 
ravines  or  kora  near;  one  commences  at  the 
lovn  of  Ajonta,  and  winds  to  the  south  and  west 
for  about  three  miles,  opening  there  into  Kan- 
desh. Near  its  month  is  another  ravine,  taking  a 
westeriy  direction  for  two  miles,  with  several  wind- 
ings, at  one  of  which,  on  the  northern  face  of 
the  ro^,  these  caves  have  been  excavated.  This 
ravine  nowhere  exceeds  400  yards  from  brink 
to  brink,  nor  above  500  yards  at  its  bottom. 
Ajnnta  town  is  quite  a  small  place,  walled,  with 

fitea,  and  a  bridge.  The  natives  call  the  caves 
errola,  the  same  with  those  which  Europeans  call 
EilonL  They  call  them  also  Lena,  and  both  terms 
mean  drawings  or  paintings.  There  are  24  mon- 
asteries (Vihara)  and  5  temples  (Chaitya).  The 
monasteries  are  usaally  square  in  form,  supported 
by  rowa  of  pillars,  with  cells  (Griha)  in  the  walls 
in  all  three  sides.  The  largest  temple  is  94^  feet 
by  41  ^  feetb  They  furnish  a  continuous  narrative 
of  Boddhist  art  for  800  years,  from  about  B.C. 
200  to  A.D.  600.  The  back  or  end  of  the  Chaitya 
or  temple  cave  is  almost  always  circular;  the 
roofs  are  lofty  and  vaulted.  Within  the  circular 
end  of  the  oave  stands  the  Daghoba  or  relic- 
hcider,  oonststing  of  a  cylindrical  case,  supporting 
a  cupola  (Garbha),  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
square  capital  or  tee  (Toran).  The  paintings  on 
the  walls  depict  Buddha  and  his  cGsciples  and 
devoteea,  with  representations  of  streets,  pro- 
oenions,  battles,  the  interior  of  houses,  domestic 
scenes,  of  love  and  marriage  and  death,  huntsmen 
on  horseback  spearing  the  wild  buffalo,  and  animals 
of  every  size.  Women  in  groups  performing 
itligioos  austeritiea  They  are  the  most  complete 
series  of  Buddhist  caves  in  India,  without  any 
mixture  of  Brahmanism.  They  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  the  Mahomedans  when  tney  invaded 
the  Dekhan  early  in  the  14th  centurj,  and  de- 
stroyed similar  paintings  in  the  caves  of  Ellora. 
Sotne  of  the  paintings  refer  to  historical  events. 
One  large  picture  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
introduction  into  Ceylon  of  Buddhism,  and  all 
the  figures  of  men  and  women  in  it  have  only 
abott  waist-cloths  or  kilta.  Another  large  picture 
represents  the  coronation  of  Sinhala,  a  Buddhist 
king.  He  is  seated  on  a  stool,  crowned  with  a 
tiara,  with  necklaces,  armlets,  and  bracelets  of 
gold,  and  girls  are  pouring  com  over  his  shoulders. 
Kaked  to  the  waist,  he  wears  a  striped  dhoti, 
covering  from  the  waist  to  the  knee,  with  one  end 
passed  across  his  chest  and  over  his  left  shoulder : 
most  of  the  men  attendants  are  similarly  clothea 
with  dhotis  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knee. 
The  soldiers  present,  spearmen  and  foot  and  horse, 
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and  groups  of  soldiers  with  long  oblong  shields 
and  curv^  swords,  have  short  waist- cloths  only. 
All  the  women  are  nude  to  the  waist.  There  is 
a  representation  of  Buddha  teaching ;  his  right  arm 
is  naked;  and  female  figures  stand,  in  different 
attitudes,  around,  all  nude,  but  have  necklaces, 
ear-rings,  and  bracelets,  and  one  has  a  girdle  of 
jewels  round  her  loins.  The  caves  were  first  de- 
scribed by  liieut.  Alexander  in  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society's  Transactions.  Captain  Gresley  of  the 
Bombav  am^  noticed  them.  Mr.  James  Fergus* 
son  ana  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess  have  described  them. 
Major  R.  Gill,  of  the  Madras  army,  continued 
drawing  and  photographing  these  caves  for  nearly 
80  years,  sometimes  residing  in  a  cave  for  days,  but 
his  drawings  were  aU  destroyed  in  a  fire  at  tho 
Crystal  PiJace,  near  London.  He  built  a  house 
at  Fardapur,  now  the  travellers^  bungalow,  but 
latterly  he  resided  at  Ajunta.  Copies  of  the  fresco 
drawings  were  taken  by  Air.  Burgess  in  1873. — Ed. 
Rev,  June  1867,  pp.  131-2;  Taylor's  Mackenzie 
M.  S,  S,  B.  As,  Soc,  Joum. ;  Pers,  Obs, ;  Imp,  Gaz. 

AJWAIN  SEED. 
AmuB,  .       ,        • 
Juvani,  .        , 

Lovage, 
BiBhopsweed  seed, 

In  Hindustan,  ajwain  is  the  seed  of  the  Pty* 
chotis  ajowan,  D.  C.  In  the  Dekhan  it  is  the 
name  of  Anethum  sowa,  or  Bishopsweed.  Khuras- 
sani  ajwain  is  wholly  different,  being  the  seeds  of 
the  henbane,  and  jpoisonous.  P.  sylvestris,  Royle, 
is  the  Arab  Ajwam,  called  bjr  the  Persians  Nan- 
khoah,  largely  used  as  a  carmmative  and  in  flatu- 
lent colic,  and,  H6nigberger  states,  in  stoppage  of 
urine.  Ptychotis  ajowan  seeds  are  very  small, 
stalked,  conical,  pointed,  streaked  with  yellow 
stripes,  and  stalks  of  the  seeds  of  a  bright  yellow. 
Henbane  seed  is  grey,  not  ribbed  or  streaked, 
shape  obscurely  triangular,  and  flattened,  surface 
rongh  and  dotted.  Bal  ajwain  is  Pimpinella 
crinita  and  Ptychotis  coptica.  Other  seeds, 
especially  of  umbelliferous  plants,  are  sold  under 
both  these  names,  —  O'Shaitghnessy  /  Fleming  ; 
Faulkner;  Honigherger;  Riddell, 

AK.    Hind.    Calotropis  gigantea ;  C.  procera. 

AKA  are  tribes  who  occupy  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  hills  which  form  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Assam.  The  Aka  or  Hnisso  are  the  only 
occupants  of  the  segment  of  the  hill  country  lyin^ 
north  of  the  Darrang  district,  between  tho 
Daphia  territory  and  Butan.  They  igre  known  as 
two  clans, — the  Hazari-khawa  and  the  Kapas-chor, 
or  cotton  thieves.  The  Aka  only  number  about 
280  families,  but  they  were,  nevertheless,  for  many 
years,  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chardwar^ 
in  the  district  of  Darrang,  and  were  notorious 
as  the  most  daring  marauders  of  the  frontier. 
The  Aka  dialects  appear  to  belong  to  the  Abor 
group,  35  words  in  Mr.  Brown's  list  of  60  being 
common  to  Aka  and  Abor,  and  prefixes  occurring 
as  in  Abor. — Jour,  Ind,  Arch  1853;  DaUon^ 
Ethnol,  of  Bengal,  f,  37  ;  Imp,  Gazet, 

AKABA,  a  gulf  at  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Red 
Sea ;  also  the  town  there. 

AKAKIA.  Hind.  A  red  stone  brought  to 
Ajmir  from  Dehli,,  containing  iron ;  used  there  as 
a  tonic,  in  the  dose  of  one  tola. — Med,  Top.  p.  125, 

AKAKIAH.  Arab.  Spoken  of  both  by  Hip- 
pocrates and  DioBcorides  as  Akakalis;  it  is  an 
extract  from  the  fruit  of  the  Acacia  vera,  or  from 
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AKALI. 


AKBAR. 


its  leaves,  which  are  poanded  and  the  juice  inspis- 
eated.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  aloe,  Prunns 
spinosa,  is  substituted  for  the  andeut  Akakia. 
The  Akakia  is  not  now  used  in  medicine  of  Europe. 

AEALI.  These  were  armed  Sikh  devotees  and 
fanatics,  violent  and  ignorant.  They  were  first 
established  by  the  Guru  Govind,  the  founder  of 
the  Sikh  faith,  and  they  zealously  supported 
him  against  the  innovations  of  the  ascetic  ByraffL 
Their  Boonga  or  temjple,  on  Uie  aide  of  the 
holy  reservoir  at  Amntsar,  is  a  fine  building; 
but  Akali  are  met  with  all  over  the  Panjab, 
though  chiefly  in  the  Manja  territory,  between 
Lahore  and  the  Gharra,  where  Tarantara  \b  their 
chief  town.  A  considerable  number  are  settled 
at  Nandair,  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavexy,  but 
are  quiet  and  peaceable.  In  reality  wealthy,  they 
afiPect  poverty  and  beg ;  but  in  the  time  of  the 
Sikh  rule  their  bagging  was  an  insolent  demand- 
ing, and  as  they  were  a  bold  united  body  who 
made  common  cause,  and  did  not  scruple  to  ex- 
pose their  own  lives  or  to  make  false  accusations 
of  crimes,  these  wild-lookinff  men  enforced  their 
demands  witii  an  insolent  mdependence,  which 
those  only  could  understand  who  have  witnessed 
a  band  of  drunken  Akali,  almost  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  brandishing  their  naked  swords,  and 
bawling  out  abusive  and  obscene  lansuage ;  their 
power  to  enforce  their  demands,  t£erSore,  was 
very  great.  They  particularly  showered  their 
angrv  words  on  Europeans;  and  until  Ban  jit 
Singh  mastered  them,  even  his  life  was  several 
times  in  dajiger.  Under  the  British  rule,  and 
with  power  to  enforce  toleration,  they  are  never 
heard  of.  They  would  extort  alms  from  chiefs 
and  others,  by  interdicting  them  from  the  per- 
formance of  religious  rites;  and  a  chief  un- 
popular with  the  Akali,  who  made  common  cause 
with  each  other,  risked  his  authority.  Their 
name  is  derived  from  Akali-purusha,  worship- 
pers of  the  Eternal,  the  word  Akal  being  a  com- 
pound of  kal,  death,  and  the  privative  a, 
meaning  never-dying,  or  immortal.  It  is  one 
of  the  epithets  of  the  Deity,  and  is  given  to  this 
class  from  their  frequently  exclaiming  ^Akal, 
Akal,*  in  their  devotions.  They  wear  blue 
chequered  dresses,  and  bracelets  of  steel  round 
their  wrists,  which  all  Sikhs  do  not  wear ;  though 
it  is  indispensable  for  a  Sikh  to  have  steel  about 
the  person,  and  it  is  generally  in  the  shape  of  a 
knife  or  dagger.  They  formerly  initiated  con- 
verts, and  had  almost  the  sole  direction  of  the 
religious  ceremonies  at  Amritsar.  The  Akali  had 
a  great  interest  in  maLntaining  the  religion  and 
government  of  the  Sikhs,  as  established  by  Guru 
Govind,  upon  which  their  influence  depended. 
They  often  went  profusely  armed,  with  half  a  dozen 
swords;  perhaps  also  a  matchlock,  and  several 
steel  discs  on  their  turbans. — Masson^s  Journeys; 
Mokun  LaVs  Journeys ;  History  of  the  Panjab,  i. 
p.  130, 131 ;  Steinbach's  Panjab,  p.  8-9 ;  Malcolm's 
Sikhs,  p.  116  ;  Ward's  Hindoos,  u.  p.  273-4 ;  As. 
Res.  voL  xL  ;  McGregor,  History  of  the  Sikhs,  L 
pp.  81,  236,  237;  Pers.  Obser.  See  Amritsar; 
Banda;  Boonga;  Discs;  Manja;  Sikhs;  Tarantara. 

AKAL-NAFZAH.    Arab.    Euphorbium. 

AKA-FODWAL,  a  race  in  Malabar  and 
Canara  who  follow  the  rule  of  Marumakatayam, 
or  descent  horn  mothers,  the  descensus  ab  utero 
of  the  Lomans,  who  drove  the  Sicilians  out  of 
a  part  of  Italy.    See  Polyandry. 
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AKAR-CHIRIT-MURAL  Maleal.  A  plant 
yielding  an  elastic  gum. 

AK  AR-KANTA«  Hind.  Alangium  decapet- 
alum. 

AEARKARA.  Hind.,  Pers.  The  roots  of 
Anacyclus  pyrethrum  and  A.  officioarum  ;  also  of 
Spilanthus  oleracea,  all  applied  in  toothache, 
and  probably  derived  from  other  plants  in  diffe- 
rent places. 

AEAR  KOUF,  a  mound  10  miles  north-west 
of  Baghdad,  on  the  west  shore  of  a  marsh  12 
miles  long  and  5  broad,  and  12  to  15  feet  deep, 
fed  by  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  through  the 
Saklawiah  canal.  The  ruined  pile  is  called  by 
the  Arabs  Tal  Namrud,  and  by  the  Turks  Nam- 
rud  Tapassi  Both  these  terms  mean  the  hill, 
not  the  tower,  of  Nimrod ;  and  the  term  Akar- 
kouf,  or  A^^uf,  given  by  the  Arabs,  is  in- 
tended to  sigmfy  on]^  the  ground  around  it — 
Porter's  Travels,  ii  p.  281 ;  Mignan's  Travels, 
p.  102 ;  M'Gregor.    See  Namrud. 

AEAR-PARSI.    Mal.    Asparagus  racemosus. 

AKAR-WANGI.  Mal.  Andropogon  muii- 
catus. 

AEAS.  Arab.  A  hoop  of  a  black  colour, 
worn  by  the  Hodelyah  Arabs  to  retain  the 
dark-coloured  square  of  doth  on  the  bead.  The 
outer  rim  is  inlaid  with  pieces  of  delicately  en- 
graved  mother-of-pearl,  rather  larger  than  a 
shilling. — Hamilton's.  Sinai.    See  Aakal ;  Arab. 

AKASA.  Sansk.  Ether,  sky,  space,  ethereal 
space ;  the  inane  or  vacant  space  of  Lucretius ; 
the  fifth  element  of  the  Hindus ;  it  is  applied  to 
designate  several  plants,  etc. 

.A^asa  Garuda  gadda,  Byronia  epigoea,  RottL  ; 
B.  glabra,  R.  iii.  725. 

Akasalinga,  also  Akasaliga,  a  form  of  the  lingam. 

Akasam.    See  Acasanavi ;  Hindu. 

Akfisananchyayatana,  in  buddhism,  'the  lowest 
of  the  incorporeal  Brahma-lokas. 

Akasa  Tamara,  Pistia  stratiotes,  L. 

Akas-Bel  or  Amar  Bauria,  Guscuta  reflexa; 
literally  sky  plant 

Akasa-VuUi,  Gassyta  filiformis. 

Akas-Diya,  a  lamp  suspended  in  the  open  air 
by  the  Hindus,  in  the  month  Kartik. 

Akasia,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  land  which 
depends  on  the  natural  rains. 

Akas-Mukhi,  from  akas,  the  sky,  and  mukha, 
the  face,  ascetic  mendicants  among  the  saiva 
Hindus,  who  hold  up  their  faces  to  the  sky 
till  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck  become 
contracted  and  retain  that  position.  See  Urdha 
bahu. 

Akas-Nim,  Bignonia  suberosa,  Roxb. 

AKBAH,  the  Arab  conqueror  who  overran 
the  States  of  Barbary. 

AKBAR,  Jalal-ud-Dm  Mahomed  Akhar, 
reigned  in  India  from  a.d.  1556  to  1605.  He  was 
grandson  of  the  emperor  Babar,  and  seventh  in 
descent  from  Timur.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  emperor  Humayun,  and  was  bom  at  Amirkot, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  on  the  14th  October 
1542,  while  his  father  was  a  fugitive.  Humayun 
regained  the  throne  in  1555,  and  died  by  a  fall 
from  his  library  stairs  a  few  months  later.  Akbar 
was  handsome  in  person,  courteous  in  manners, 
skilled  in  all  manly  exercises,  and  courageous  to 
excess.  He  delighted  to  master  unrulv  horses 
and  elephants,  and  was  devote  to  tiger-hunting. 
While  yet  a  lad,  he  was  kept  under  by  his  prime 
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minister,  Bahiam  Khan,  but  he  returned  Bud- 
denly  to  his  palace  from  one  of  his  hunting 
expeditions,  and  iasaed  a  proclamation  taking  the 
goTemment  into  hk  own  hands.    On  this  Bahram 
Kban  raised  an  army,  and  attempted  to  seize  the 
Ptnjab,  but  be  was  defeated,  and  pardoned  by 
Akbar.    By  the  time  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  Tean,  Akbar  had  settled  himself  firmly  on 
his  tJoone ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  long  reign 
he  extended  his  away  over  Rajput«na,  and  from 
Afghanistan  to  Ahmadnaggur  in  the  Dekhan,  and 
from  the  Suliman  mountains  on  the  west,   to 
Bengal  and  Assam  in  the  east.    He  was  an  en- 
lightened monarch;  he  introduced  religious  tolera- 
tion, and  equal  justice ;  encouraged  literature^  arts 
and  science ;  and  the  Ain-i-Akbari,  or  Insti- 
tutes  of  Akbar,  a  legislatiTe  work,  was  compiled 
under  his  orders.     Prior  to  this  sovereign,  of  all 
the  dynasties  that  had  yet  ruled  in  India,  that  of 
the  hoose  of  'Hmar  was  the  weakest  and  most 
inseenre  in  its  foundations.    The  houses  of  Ghazni 
and  Ghor  depended  on  their  native  kingdoms, 
whidi  were  contiguous  to  their  Indian  conquest ; 
and  the  Slave    dynasties   were   supported   bv 
the  inflox  of   their  countrymen.     But  though 
Babtr  had  been  in  some  measore  naturalized  in 
Kabal,  the   separation  of   that  country  under 
Kamnn  had  toroken  its  connection  with  India, 
and  the  rival  of  an  Afghan  dynasty  turned  the 
most  warlike  part  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  of 
the  Indian  Mahomedans,  into  enemies.    Colonel 
Tod  remaiks  (Bajasthan,  i  p.  522)  that  it  affords 
an  eiample  of  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  the  metem- 
p^chosisy  as  well  as  of  the  regard  which  Akbar's 
toteration  had  obtained  him,  that  they  held  his  body 
to  he  M>imifct^  by  the  soul  of  a  celebrated  Hindu 
gyranoBoi^ist ;   in   support  of  which,  they  say 
Akbar  went  to  his  accustomed  spot  of  penance 
(t^Msja)  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tamuna  and 
Ganges,  and  excavated  the  implements,  viz.  the 
tongs,  gourd,  and  deer-akin,  of  his  anchorite 
exiMenoe.    Assuredly,  says  EUiot,  a  more  extra- 
ordinary man  never  sat  on  the  throne  of  India. 
Brooght  up  as  a  Mahomedan,  he  was  a  rationalist 
and  deist,  and  never  believed  anythin^^,  as  he 
himself  declared,  that  he  could  not  understand. 
The  so-called  llahi  religion,  which  he  founded, 
vas  pore  deism  mixed  up  with  the  worship  of  the 
son  as  the  purest  andT  highest  emblem  of  the 
Mty.    Though  Akbar  himself  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  his  court  was  the  home  of  literary 
men  of  all  persuasions.    Whatever  book,  in  any 
^goage,  promiaed  to  throw  light  on  the  pro- 
blems nearest  to  this  emperor's  heart,  he  ordered 
to  be  translated  into  Persian.    Leedes,  an  adven- 
toroas  Engliidi  merchant,  visited  Akbar's  court, 
and  one  of  hia  four  companions  entered  the  em- 
peror's service.     Akbar  abolished  all  arbitrary 
bad  taxes,  and  fixed  the  revenues  according  to 
the  values  of  the  different  lands, — '  fallow,'  '^out 
of  cultivation,'  *  in  rotation ; '  *  best,'  *•  middling,' 
and  *  bad  bmda,'  and  *  over-flooded  lands.'    'Ebe 
Faafi  or  harvest  era  of  Northern  India  has  been 
tneed  to  the  year  of  Akbar's  succession  to  the 
throne,  the  2d  of  Rabbi-us-Sani,  A.  H.  96S-~a.d. 
Hth  February  1656.     It  was  in  his  reign  that 
his  phjradan,  Budjrn,  introduced  the  rhinoplasUc 
opemtKm  for  restoring  the  nose ;  and  he  bestowed 
on  Bodyn  a  jaghir  at  Kangra.    The  fint  mention 
of  Thugs  occurs  in  hia  time,  for  500  were  executed 
at  Etawa.    In  hia  invasion  of  Kashmir,  he  was 


opposed  by  the  warrior  pastoral  race  of  6u1u-wan. 
Akbar's  court  was  the  most  splendid  that  had 
ever  been  held  in  India,  and  he  expended  liberally. 
In  marching,  the  enclosure  of  his  own  tents 
occupied  an  area  of  full  five  miles  in  circum- 
ference. His  favourite  residence  was  at  Futteh- 
pur  Sikri,  in  the  province  of  Agra.  He  instituted 
many  public  schools,  abolished  torture,  did  away 
with  the  capitation  and  pilgrim  taxes,  and 
reformed  the  laws.  He  arrang^  his  empire  into 
fifteen  subahs  or  districtB, — Kabal,Lahore,Multan, 
DehU,  Agra,  Oudh,  Allahabad,  Ajmir,  Gujerat, 
Malwa,  fiehar,  Bengal,  Kandesh,  Berar,  and 
Ahmadnaggur.  Each  was  ruled  by  a  Subahdar, 
with  full  military  and  civil  powers,  and  a  Dewan, 
nominated  by  the  emperor ;  each  district  had  a 
foujdar,  entrusted  with  the  military  duties  and 
civu  courts.  Akbar  had  early  to  subdue  a  revolt 
of  his  own  army,  which  he  effected  b^  an  army 
of  Rajputs  under  Todar  MulL  His  Afghui 
soldiery  serving  in  Bengal  subsequently  revolted, 
and  against  them  he  sent  his  near  relation, 
Man  Singh,  who,  after  twelve  pitched  battles 
and  seventeen  years  of  conflict,  completely 
established  Akbar's  authority  there.  Akbar's 
brother-in-law,  the  raja  of  Jeypore,  afterwuxls 
conquered  Kashmir.  In  Akbar's  next  efforts  to 
curb  the  Yusufzai  and  Khaibari  highlanders 
around  Peshawar,  his  army  of  40,000,  under  his 
foster  brother  raja  Berbul,  was  completely 
destroyed  and  Berbul  slain,  and  his  subsequent 
efforts  under  Man  Singh  and  Todar  Mull  only 
met  with  a  partial  success.  Akbar  next  annexed 
Sind  and  reconquered  E!andahar,  and  after  25 
years  of  warfare,  he  was  the  undisputed  possessor 
of  the  territories  north  of  the  Nerbudda.  In 
A.D.  1573,  he  annexed  Gujerat,  Kashmir,  and  Sind, 
and  parts  of  Afghanistan  were  subsequently  added 
to  the  Moghul  Empire.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  the  raia  of  Jeypore,  a  Rajput  state.  He  earlv 
expressed  a  desure  to  become  acquainted  with 
CtmBtianity.  In  1578  he  received  the  Portuguese 
envoy,  Cabral,  from  Goa,  and  hearing  that  an 
excellent  priest  was  then  living  in  Bengal,  he  sent 
for  him  to  hold  a  public  disputation  with  the 
Mahomedan  mullas.  The  accounts  given  by 
the  Jesuits  of  an  order  issued  by  him  in  1590  for 
the  destruction  of  all  mosques  and  minarets 
appears  apocryphal;  but  it  seems  established 
beyond  doubt  that  a  party  of  Christian  mission- 
aries visited  the  country  at  his  own  express 
invitation. 

Akbar  died  on  the  13th  October  1605.  He  is 
buried  at  Sikandra,  five  miles  from  Agra  on 
the  Dehli  road.  His  is  a  small  altar-tomb  of 
white  marble,  in  the  centre  of  a  square  area  of 
about  forty  English  acres,  planted  with  trees. 
It  is  enclosed  by  an  embattled  wall  with  octagonal 
towers  at  the  angles,  surmounted  by  open  pavilions 
and  four  very  noble  gateways  of  red  granite,  the 
principal  of  which  is  inlaid  with  white  marble, 
and  has  four  high  marble  minarets.  The  central 
building  is  a  sort  of  solid  pyramid,  surrounded 
externally  with  cloisters,  gsdleries,  and  domes, 
diminishing  gradually  on  ascendinff  it  till  it  ends 
in  a  square  platform  of  white  marble,  surrounded 
by  most  elaborate  lattice -work  of  the  same 
materia],  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  small  altar- 
tomb,  carved  with  great  delicacy  and  beauty. 
This  is  the  tombstone.  At  the  bottom  of  the  build- 
ing, in  a  small  but  very  lofty  vault,  is  the  real 
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tomb  of  this  great  moDarch,  plain  and  iinadome<1, 
but  also  of  white  marble. — Htber,  ii.  p.  835-6 ; 
Tody  Rajasthan,}.  p.  824 ;  Elliot,  History  of  India, 
p.  248;  Marshman;  P.  Arminiits  Vambery,  p. 
393 ;  Elphinstone,  Hist,  of  India, 

AKBAR  NAMAH,  a  history  of  Akbar's  reign, 
partly  written  by  his  minister,  Abul  Fasl. 

AKCHEE.    SeeAndkho. 

AKEE,  Blighia  sapida,  a  tree  of  west  tropical 
Africa,  cultivated  also  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
arillus  which  supports  the  seed  is  eaten.  It  is 
very  wholesome;  and  from  its  soft,  rich  flavour 
has  the  appellation  of  vegetable  marrow.  It 
should  be  introduced  into  India. — Mac/adyen, 

AKEE  EL    Pers.     Cornelian ;  chalcedony. 

AKEL.    Port.    Arenga  saccbarifera,  Labill, 

AKHA.  Hind.  A  pair  of  grain  bags  used  as 
panniers. 

AKHAL.  HiMD.  A  fifth  of  the  heap  after 
the  corn  is  thrashed  out 

AKHAKDAM.  Tel.  Entire,  not  separated ;  a 
lamp  which  is  kept  continually  burning  in  a 
Hindu  shrine. 

AKHAN  JATRA,  a  Hindu  cake  festival. 

AKHARWAI,  a  diivision  of  the  Kurmi  tribe. 

A-KHASSA  REGIO,  a  region  described  by 
Ptolemv,  the  snowy  land  of  Ladak.  See  Kha- 
chan^. 

AKHAT.  Hind.  In  the  N.W.  Provinces  of 
Bengal,  a  portion  of  the  crop  paid  to  the  village 
artisans. 

AKHBAR,fromKhabRr.  Ar.  News.  Akhbar- 
kaghaz,  newspaper.  Khalassat-al-Akhbar,  the 
summary  of  news,  a  work  by  Kbond  Amir. 

AKHl.  Panj.  Rubus  flavus;  R.  fruticosus. 
Akhra  is  R.  rotundifolius,  and  Akhreri  is  R 
biflonis. 

AKHIARI.    Panj.    Rosa  macrophylla. 

AKHIRI-CHAR  SHAMBAH.  Hind.  A  feast 
held  amongst  Mahomedans  on  the  last  Wednesday 
of  their  second  month,  Safifar.  It  took  its  rise 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  Prophet  having 
rallied  from  his  illness.  He  took  a  oath  on  the 
13th,  and  whilst  drying  his  hair  at  the  door  of 
his  house,  he  was  accosted  by  an  old  woman 
thus :  '  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well  again  ;  this  is 
the  Lord's  doing,  therefore  he  should  bo  praised.* 
It  is  said  that  this  remark  prostrated  Mahomed 
once  more.  On  the  last  Wednesday  of  the  month, 
he  took  another  bath,  and,  plucking  a  mango  leaf 
from  a  tree  close  by,  he  wrote  on  it  the  following 
seven  short  sentences  from  the  Koran : — *•  Peace 
shall  be  the  word  spoken  unto  the  righteous  by  a 
merciful  Lord.*  'Peace  be  on  Noah  among  all 
created  beings.*  *  Peace  be  on  Abraham.' 
*•  Peace  bo  on  Moses  and  Aaron.*  '  Peace  be  on 
Eliaa*  '  Peace  be  on  ye  that  have  been  good ; 
therefore  enter  into  Pajnkdise,  and  remain  therein 
for  ever.*  'Peace  be  until  the  rising  of  the 
moon.*  After  meditating  a  short  while  on  them,  he 
washed  the  leaf,  and  drank  the  water  thus  used. 
Mahomedans  differ  as  to  what  he  used  in  writing 
the  above.  Some  afBrm  that  he  wrote  it  with  ink ; 
others,  again,  say  he  used  rose-water.  Every 
Mahomedan  on  this  festal  day  writes  the  seven 
sentences,  selected  by  their  Prophet  from  the 
Koran,  on  a  mango  leaf  or  on  bread ;  if  the  former, 
the  writing  is  washed  off,  and  the  water  (called  the 
'  water  of  peace  *)  drimk,  but  if  the  latter,  the 
bread  is  eaten,  because  they  believe  that  by  this 
means  peace  and  quietness,  health  and  plenty, 
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will  exist  in  their  families  throughout  the  ensuing 
year.  After  this  has  been  done,  the  Mahomedan, 
according  to  his  means,  attires  himself  in  the 
finest  and  most  costly  apparel,  perfumes  his  whole 
body  with  attar,  gets  some  meat,  rice,  dholl, 
and  cakes,  etc.,  prepared,  and  distributes  them 
to  the  poor  in  the  name  of  their  Prophet.  The 
rest  of  the  day  is  passed  very  gaily ;  some  of  the 
richer  classes  have  music  and  (Smcing,  etc.,  while 
the  poorer  have  a  Htde  richer  repast  than  usual. 
For  thirteen  days  after  this  festival  no  Mahomedan 
will  leave  his  country  or  village  to  go  to  another, 
because  ill-luck  will  attend  him. 

AKHLAQ-i- JALALL  This  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Persian  works  on  ethics.  It  was 
translated  into  English,  among  the  publications 
of  the  Oriental  Translation  Society,  by  W.  F. 
Thompson. 

AKHOOND,  the  high  priest  of  the  Swat  tribe ; 
any  religious  teacher ;  a  schoolmaster. 

AKHOON-WOON.  Burm.  A  revenue  assistant. 

AKHOR.    Hind.    Aralia  Gachemirica. 

AKHOZYE,  an  Afghan  tribe  in  the  valley  of 
Kabal. 

AKHRA,  the  dancing-place  of  the  Kol  tribes. 

AKHROT.  Hind.  Aleurites  triloba ;  Jughms 
regis, 

AKI,  the  Lignum  vitn  tree  of  New  Zealand ;  it 
is  the  Metrosideros  buzifolia ;  and  is  a  rambling 
shrub,  climbing  by  means  of  its  lateral  roots  to  the 
highest  trees.    It  should  be  introduced  into  India. 

AKIBAT.  Arab.  The  end.  Akibat-ba-Khair- 
bad,  may  the  end  be  prosperous. 

AKINCHANYAYATANA,  in  Buddhism,  the 
third  of  the  incorporeal  Brahma-loka. — Hardy, 
p.  433. 

AKINDO,  in  Japan,  a  merchant  The  Akindo 
were  not  permitted  to  ride  on  horsebacL— ^(m^- 
8on*s  NagasaJd^  p.  12. 

AKIT,  a  drink  in  use  by  the  Arabs ;  but  it  has 
different  names  in  all  parts  of  Arabia.  In  the 
Heiaz  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Mazir,  as  well 
as  Iqt  (a  corruption  of  Akit).  When  very  sour, 
it  is  called  Saribah,  and  when  dried,  without 
boiling,  Jamidah.  The  Arabs  make  it  by 
evaporating  the  serous  part  of  the  mUk ;  the  re- 
mainder is  then  formed  into  cakes  or  lumps  with 
the  hand,  and  spread  upon  hair-doth  to  dry. 
They  eat  it  with  clarified  butter,  and  drink  it 
dissolved  in  water.  It  is  considered  by  the  Arab 
a  cooling  and  refreshing  beverage,  but  boasts  few 
attractions  to  the  stranger.  The  Beluchi  and  wild 
Sindian  tribes  call  this  preparation  of  milk  krut 
or  kurut,  and  make  it  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Bedouins.  Krut  is  perhaps  the  source  of  the 
English  word  curd. — Burton's  Mecca,  L  p.  362. 

AKKAD.  An  ancient  race  who  occupied  the 
mountainous  country  of  Elam,  from  which  they 
entered  Babylonia.  Before  they  left  Elam,  they 
had  invented  hierofflyphics ;  and  the  cuneiform 
characters  of  BabyToma  and  Assyria  are  a  de- 
generated hieroglyphics,  as  are  also  the  modem 
Chinese  characters.  Akkadian  tribes  established 
themselves  to  the  E.  of  the  S.  parts  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, between  Koornah  and  the  Karoon  river, 
or  even  up  to  the  Luristan  range  of  mountains. 
The  Akkad  ruled  near  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  are  the  earliest  mentioned  in  historic 
times  who  navigated  the  Persian  Gi:Qf  and  Indian 
Ocean.  They  are  supposed  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  Kushite  race,  who  had  colonies  along  the 
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eoistB  from  Bab-d-Mandeb  to  Malabar.  The  coast 
d  the  Persian  Gulf  was  also  the  ancient  home  of 
thdr  Idnamen  the  Ganaanites,  a  part  of  whom 
becune  celebrated  in  after  times  under  the  name 
of  the  Phoenicians. 

AKRAD,  in  Cairo,  a  weaver  of  silk  cord. 

AKKUSH.    Bekg.    Rottlera  laccif era. 

AKEYE,  or  Ryot  Laut,  the  subjects  of  the 
sea;  a  littoral  race  in  Quedah,  who  dwell  on  the 
shores  and  islets  of  the  Peninsula.    See  Kedah. 

AKLBIR.  Hind.  Datisca  Cannabina  and  Del- 
phinium saniculsefolium. 

AKLIL-nl-MALK.    Ar.    Astragalus  hamosus. 

AKLIM.    Arab.    A  climate,  a  region. 

AKLU  of  Kaghan.  Viburnum  stellionum, 
RtdL ;  also  V.  f oetens. 

AKO-KHEL,  a  subdivision  of  the  Razai  section 
of  the  Tttsofzai  of  the  plains.  They  are  in  the 
PcBhawwr district.— ATGr.,  N.W,  F,  L  p.  87. 

AEOLA.    Hind.     Alangium  decapetalum. 

AKOLA,  a  town  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
Moraa,  in  Berar,  in  lat.  20''  42'  15^  N.,  and  long. 
TT  S'  £.,  vith  a  population  of  12,236.  It  gives 
its  Dame  to  a  district  of  2654  square  miles,  with  a 
popohtion  of  523,913.  From  t&e  village  of  Patur 
OB  the  vest  to  near  Kanda  on  the  east,  a  distance 
of  nearly  fifty  miles,  and  about  ten  in  breadth 
tm  both  aides  of  the  Puma  river,  are  salt  wells. 
The  beat  are  near  Dahihanda.  Tlie  shafts  are  3 
or  4  feet  in  diameter,  lined  with  basket-work. 
At  90  to  120  feet  is  a  thick  and  strong  band  of 
gritatone,  through  which,  when  pier^,  water 
rashea  up  15  or  20  feet.  The  water  is  drawn  up, 
and  is  exposed  in  salt-pans.    The  salt  contains 

aneaceut  salts,  which  give  it  a  bitter  taste,  and 
i  it  for  exportation.  The  district,  since  the 
13th  century,  when  it  was  overrun  by  Ala-ud-Din 
(1294),  has  been  chiefly  under  Mahomedan  rule. 
Hie  last  Hindu  ruler,  raja  of  Deogarh,  in  1319  was 
flayed  alive.  Besides  the  Hindus  and  Mahome- 
<IaBB,  denressed  races,  as  the  Pam  fowlers,  and 
MaoeaDdJogi,  are  present.  The  Kunbi  cultivators 
wonhipatll&omeaaa  shrines. — Imp,  Gaz.;  P.  Ob. 

AKOMANO,  a  name  of  Abriman. 

AKORA,  a  Hindu  monastery.  See  Asthol ; 
Math. 

AKOR  KHEL,  a  section  of  the  Khatak. 

AKRA  or  AKKRA.    Hind.    Vicia  sativa. 

AKRABI,  a  dan  of  the  Abdali  tribe  on  the  sea- 
eoast  to  the  west  of  Aden.  Bir  Ahmid  is  their 
nle  village.  They  have  a  high  reputation  for 
coarm. 

A^L  Hind.  Withania  coagulana.  Aksan 
la  W.  aomnif era. 

AE-ROBAT,  a  pan  near  Bamian ;  the  town  is 
*boiit  lat  34°  42*  N.,  and  long.  67"*  41'  E. 

AKRUR-ESWARA,  the  modem  Aklesar,  on 
the  Neibudda,  omxBite  Bharoch ;  itsname  is  from 
a,  privati?e,  and  kmra,  cruel. 

AKSHATA  or  Ach-Chuta.  Mahr.  Rice 
Sniaa,  coloured  with  saffron  or  vermilion,  placed 
<ai  the  forehead  of  an  idol:  also  on  the  fore- 
heads of  a  Hindu  bride  and  oridegroom  at  their 
narriM;e.— IK 

AKSHAYA.  Sansk.  From  a,  privative,  and 
bhi,  to  decay.  Akshaya  Lalita,  the  7th  of  Bhadra 
(Aognstr— September),  when  a  festival  is  cele- 
hiated  by  Hindu  women  in  honour  of  Siva 
ttid  Dnrga.  Akshaya-patra,  a  beggar*s  platter. 
AUaya  Tritiya,  the  third  lunation  of  the  light 
balf  of  Vaiaakha,  April — ^May,  when  offerings  are 


made  by  Hindus  to  Krishna ;  also  to  Manes.     It 
is  the  supposed  anniversary  of  the  creation. 

AESIJ,  a  district  of  Kashgaria  at  the  base  of 
the  Alatagh.  Aksu  town  contained  12,000  houses. 
It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  AJtsu  and 
Kokshal.    Its  curtain  has  four  gates. 

AE  TAGH,  a  ran^  of  mountains  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  khanate  of  Bokhara  and 
Khokand,  running  E.  and  W.  500  miles.— TV. 

AKU  JEMUDU  or  Aku  Chemudu.  Euphorbia 
nivulia,  E.  nereifolia,  E.  cattimandoo. 

AKULMUHT.    Hind.    Ccesalpinia  bonducella. 

AKULU.  Tel.,  Sing.  Aku,  in  Tamil,  Elle.  The 
leaves  used  bv  Hindus  as  platters.  They  are  made  of 
the  plantwn  leaf,  Wala-elle,  Tam.  ;  Ariti  aku,  Tel.  ; 
and  leaves  of  the  Banyan  tree,  Man  aku,  Tel.  ; 
Ali-elle,  Tah.  ;  also  of  the  Butea  frondosa. 

AKUND.  Benq.  Cabtropis  gigantea,  Brown; 
and  Galotropis  liliacea. 

AKU  PATRIKAM.  Tel.  Leaves  of  Cmna- 
momum  eucalvptoides,  Nees.  The  leaves  are  used 
as  a  spice,  and  medicinally. 

AKUSALA,  in  Buddhism,  demerit ;  constituent 
of  a,  privative,  and  karma. — Hardy^s  Eastern 
Monacnism,  p.  433. 

AKUT-CHUNI,  small  rubies  or  garnets,  brought 
via  Pali  to  Ajmir,  and  used  as  an  whrodisiac; 
one  tola  for  two  rupees. — GenL  Med.  Top.  p.  125. 

AKYAB,  the  chief  town  in  Arakan,  in  lat 
20°  6'  45^  N.,  and  long.  92**  56'  30*^  E.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Koladyn,  a  rapid  river.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  commissioner.  The  European  part 
is  beautifully  laid  out,  and  in  1872  it  had  19,230 
souls.  The  Akyab  district  lies  between  lat.  20° 
and  22°  19'  N.,  and  long.  92°  14'  and  94°  E.,  and 
has  an  area  of  5337  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  276,671.  The  district  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Chittagong,  W.  by  the  Bav  of  Bengal,  S.  by 
Ramree  island,  and  by  the  Youmadoung  moun- 
tains. The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a 
relic  of  Gautama,  called  Akyab-dau-kim,  retained 
in  a  temple.  Its  forests  have  valuable  timber 
trees,  —  Albizria  procera,  Dipterocarpus  alata, 
Lagerstrsemia  reginse,  Strychnos  nux  vomica,  and 
Xylia  dolabiformis.  The  population  is  largely 
Buddhist  and  Hindu.  The  Arakanese  seclude 
their  women,  and  have  early  marriages.  There  are 
several  tribes  in  the  Arakan  hill  tracts. — Findlay ; 
Imp.  Gaz. ;  Pers.  Obs.    See  Arakan ;  Hill  Tracts. 

AK-YAU.    BURM.    Wood-aloes. 

AL.  Arab.  Pronounced  and  often  written 
in  the  Roman  letters  el,  and  iil,  and  ii.  It  is  the 
definite  article  ^  the,*  as  Al-Koran,  the  Koran. 

AL,  of  Kanawar.    Cucurbita  maxima,  Duck. 

AL.    Hind.    Morinda  citrifolia. 

AL,  in  Kabal,  a  fabulous,  preternatural  being, 
resembling  a  woman  of  twenty  years  of  age,  the 
ghoul  of  Persia  and  Turkey.  Persian  women 
attribute  the  disasters  of  parturient  women  to  her 
malevolence. — Button's  Sindh^  p.  399. 

ALABASTER. 
Marmar  abyad,    .    Arab.  |  Alabastro,  ,    ,    •  It. 

Alabatre,     ...        Fb.    Alabastrites,    .    .       Lat. 
Alabastroa, .    .     Gr.,  Sp.  |  Alabaatrum,    .    .         „ 

A  villi^  called  Alabastron,  in  Egypt,  gave  its 
name  to  this  mineral  It  is  a  hydrous  sulphato 
of  lime  in  a  peculiar  crystalline  state,  sometimes 
quite  pure,  sometimes  containing  small  quantities 
of  carbon  or  iron.  When  pure  it  is  of  spotless 
white,  and  in  texture  and  colour  is  almost 
unrivalled  amongst  minerals.     It  is  found  to  a 
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AL'  ABBAS. 


ALAM. 


large  extent  in  Ijower  Egypt,  and  perhaps  this  is 
alluded  to  in  2  Kings  zxi.  18.  It  is  said  to  occur 
in  the  Boogtee  hills  near  Jacobabad,  and  in 
Afghanistan  in  the  quarries  of  Maidan.  It  is  not 
known  to  occur  in  British  India,  the  images  of  the 
Burmese  being  from  a  carbonate  or  granular  car- 
bonate of  lime,  though  commonly  called  alabaster, 
and  known  in  Europe  as  oriental  alabaster ;  it  is 
a  stalactitic  or  atalagmitic  carbonate  of  lime,  of 
the  same  hardness  as  marble,  and  used  for  similar 
purposes,  and  is  found  of  all  shades,  from  white 
to .  brown,  and  sometimes  veined  with  coloured 
zones.  The  magnificent  Belzoni  sarcophagus, 
purchased  by  Sir  John  Soane  for  1000  guineas, 
and  exhibited  at  his  museum,  is  of  stalagmite. 
The  finest  alabasters  are  from  near  Volterra  in 
Tuscany,  between  Cecina  and  Leghorn.  An  in- 
ferior kind  occurs  near  Derby  in  England,  at 
Montmartre  near  Paris,  and  in  the  Tyrolese, 
Swiss,  and  Italian  Alps. — Mason ;  Tomlinson, 

AV  ABBAS.  This  race,  called  the  Abbassides, 
reigned  as  khalifs  in  Baghdad  from  a.d.  749-50 
to  A.D.  1258-59,  when  Baghdad  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Hulaku,  the  grandson  of  Ghengiz  Khan, 
and  its  reigning  khalif,  Mustasem,  put  to  death. 
They  derived  their  name  and  descent  from 
Abbas-ibn-Abd-ul-Mutalib,  a  paternal  uncle  of 
Mahomed  (566-652).  Ibrahim,  the  fourth  in 
descent  from  Abbas,  supported  by  the  province  of 
Khorasan,  obtained  several  successes  over  the 
Ummeid  armies,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and  put 
to  death  by  the  khalif  Merwan,  a.d.  747.  Ibrahim^s 
brother,  Abul  Abbas,  assumed  the  title  of  khalif, 
and  a  victory  near  the  Zab  river,  a.d.  750, 
secured  his  position.  He  was  named  Us-Saffah. 
Bis  brother  and  successor,  Al-Mansur,  bom  at 
Homaima  in  Syria,  a.d.  713,  succeeded  the 
khalif  Us-Saffah  a.d.  753.  He  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  town  of  Baghdad ;  he  established 
schools  of  medicine  and  law ;  he  gave  much 
of  his  time  to  the  study  and  advancement  of 
astronomy;  translations  were  commenced  of  the 
works  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers  on  metaphysics, 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  medicine;  and  the 
first  known  lunatic  asylum  is  said  to  have  been 
established  by  him.  He  died  a.d.  776.  His 
grandson  was  Harun-ur-Rashid,  known  through- 
out Europe  for  his  valour,  his  love  of  iustice, 
his  zeal  for  literature  and  the  arts,  and  his  en- 
couragement of  commerce,  though  guilty  of  many 
cruel  tyrannical  acts.  He  ruled  from  a.d.  786 
till  A.D.  809.  He  placed  all  public  schools  under 
John  Mesne,  a  Nestorian  Christian;  Manik  and 
Saleh,  two  Hindu  medical  men,  were  his  personal 
physicians;  and  Manik  translated  into  Persian 
from  the  Sanskrit  a  treatise  on  poisons.  Ul-Mamun, 
his  son,  after  a  brief  contest,  succeeded  to  the 
khalifat,  and  the  twenty  years  of  his  reign,  from 
A.D.  818  to  833,  formed  an  important  epoch  in 
the  history  of  science  and  literature.  He  founded 
colleges  and  libraries  at  Baghdad,  Kufa,  Basra, 
and  Nesabur.  He  built  observatories ;  Syrian 
physicians  and  Hindu  mathematicians  and  astro- 
nomers lived  at  his  court ;  and  works  on  astronomy, 
mathematics,  metaphysics,  natural  phflosophy,  and 
medicine  were  translated  into  .^bic  from  the 
Sanskrit  and  from  the  Greek.  The  brief  period 
of  forty-seven  years  of  the  reigns  of  Harun-ur- 
Rashid  and  his  son  Ul-Mamun,  was  a  period  oi 
great  prosperity ;  but  that  of  Ul-Mamun  was  the 
Augustan  age.    During  the  khalifat  of  Makhtadar 


(a.h.  319 — A.D.  931\  in  consequence  of  a  patient 
having  been  killed  by  an  ignorant  practitioner^  a 
law  was  passed  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
practise  medicine  until  he  had  been  licensed  to  do 
so  by  the  chief  physician.  Their  ruin  was  hastened 
by  their  body-guard,  which  the  khalif  Mustasem 
had  formed  (833-^42),  and  succeeding  khalifs 
became  mere  puppets  in  their  hands.  Mustasem, 
the  reigning  khalif,  was  slain  by  Hulugu,  20th 
February  125S.— Thomas'  Prinsep,  p.  304 ;  Bal- 
four's Eminent  Medical  Men,    See  Barmicides. 

ALABELA?  a  varietv  of  the  chank  shell. 

ALABU,  Beng.  ;  Alabuvu,  Sansk.  ;  or  Anapa 
Kaya,  Tel.    Lagenaria  vulgaris,  Ser. 

ALACHA.  PusHT.  A  Kabali  silk  trouser  piece, 
used  to  make  paijamas. 

ALACHANDALU,alsoBobbarlu.  Tel.  Doli- 
chos  Sinensis,  L, ;  and  D.  catjang. 

ALAGHATA,  also  Talantu  tige.  Iporooca 
dentata,  Willde ;  I.  chrysoides,  W, 

ALADDIN,  property  Ala-ud-Din,  meaning 
Glory  of  the  Religion.  This  is  the  hero  of  a  Persian 
tale  inserted  in  the  English  copy  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  It  is  not  in  the  Arabian  version  of  the 
Alif  Laila  The  opening  of  this  stoiy  partakes  in 
the  highest  degree  of  imaginative  sublimity.  We 
are  introduced  to  a  magician,  conscious  of  the 
existence  of  but  one  living  being  able  to  assist 
him  in  the  acquisition  of  a  wondrous  lamp ;  and, 
to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  this  mortal,  he 
applies  his  ear  to  the  ground,  and,  among  all  the 
footstei)s  which  at  that  moment  are  tormenting 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  distinguishes  those  of 
one  particular  child,  playing  six  thousand  miles 
away  in  the  streets  of  Bagh£ul. 

ALADEL.    Singh.    Artocarpus  hirsuta. 

ALAGILI-GHITSA.  Tel.  Crotalaria  verrucosa. 

ALAGIRI  MALEI,  a  mountain  twelve  miles 
N.  of  Madura,  in  the  S.  of  India,  about  1000  feet 
high  and  10  or  15  miles  long.  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  avanturine  quartz  or  micaceous  sand- 
stone ;  some  parts  have  ripple  marks. 

ALAIKA  CHETTU.  Tel.  Memecylon  rami- 
florum. 

ALAKA,  on  Mount  Meru,  the  Himalayan 
residence  and  capital  of  Kuvera,  the  Hindu  god  of 
riches,  unmatched  for  its  lovely  Gandharva  girls, 
who  deck  themselves  with 

'  The  amaranth,  bright  glory  of  the  spring, 
The  lotus  gathered  from  the  summer  flood, 
Acacias  taught  around  their  brows  to  cling ; 
The  jasmine's  fragrant  white  their  looks  to  stud ; 
And  bursting  at  tny  rain  the  young  Kadamba  bud.' 

ALAKH,  the  cry  or  call  of  the  Gradara  beggars. 
Alakhnami,  a  dass  of  Saiva  mendicants,  wor- 
shippers of  the  Alakshya,  the  indefinable  god, 
from  a,  privative,  and  nama,  a  name.  See  Gradara ; 
Sanyasi. 

ALAKNANDA  is  a  mountain  stream  in  the 
Garhwal  district  of  the  N.W.  Provinces.  It  la 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Dhauli  with  the 
Saraswati,  one  of  the  streams  deemed  sacred  by 
the  Hindus.  It  rises  in  the  snowy  ranges  of  the 
Himalaya.  It  is  one  of  the  main  upper  waters  of 
the  Ganges.  It  receives  in  its  course  the  Bhagi- 
rathL  Each  of  the  points  where  it  meets  a  confluent 
is  considered  holy,  and  forms  a  station  in  the  pil- 
grimage which  Hindus  make  to  HimachaL  Ala- 
kananda  in  Sanskrit  is,  alaka,  light,  and  ananda,  joy. 

ALALI  MARA.    Can.    Terminalia  chebula. 

ALAM.     Arab.    A  state  or  condition,  also  a 
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alam: 


ALA-UD-DIN. 


of  the  vorlcL  There  are,  in  Mahomedan 
many  worlds.  Mahomed,  describing  the 
antion,  says,  *  God  said,  I  was  a  hidden  treasure, 
lad  I  desired  to  become  known;*  and  b^  the 
iutnimentality  of  the  word  Be,  the  universe 
cune  into  being.  It  ia  recognised  as  the  Alam- 
i-nfla  snd  Alam-i-ala,  the  lower  and  upper  worlds. 

ALAM.  Arab.  A  flag,  a  flagstaff,  a  standard, 
I  prop,  a  banner ;  the  banner  of  Hasan  and  Husaiu, 
euried  in  procession  in  the  Maharram  festival. 
Ahm-fasrdar,  a  standard-bearer. 

ALAMAN.  TuRKi.  A  raiding  party  of  Turko- 
nana ;  a  fofay. 

ALA  MAKA3f .     Tam.    Ficus  indica. 

ALAMBA6H,  at  Lncknow;  a  palace  in  a 
besotifiil  park,  belonging  formerly  to  the  royal 
fiffiily  of  Oudh.  A  victory  was  here  gained  by 
Geiml  Outram  over  the  rebel  soldiery,  during 
the  mntiny,  on  the  16th  January  1858. 

ALAMGIR,  a  title  assumed  by  two  emperors 
of  DehU  Aorangzeb  took  it  on  proclaiming  him- 
ttU  emperor  of  India ;  and  it  is  that  by  which  he 
is  koovn  m  Indian  history,  and  in  all  regular 
docoments;  bat  some  of  his  own  countrymen  and  all 
EnropcuB  call  him  Aorangzeb.  He  was  the  third 
SOD  of  Uie  emperor  Shah  Jahan ;  he  was  born 
sboat  the  year  1619  (1614  ?),  ascended  the  throne 
20tb  Anciut  1668,  and  died  at  Ahmadnaggur,  in 
the  Dekban,  on  the  21st  February  1707.  See 
AnrangtebL  Alamgir  ii.  was  declared  emperor  in 
Joly  17M  (A.H.  Shaban  1167).  He  was  one 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  whom  Ghazi-ud-Din, 
gnndflon  of  Asof  Jah,  raised  to  the  throne,  after 
he  had  deposed  the  emperor  Ahmad  Shah,  and 
hhnded  him  and  his  mother. 

ALAMPRA,  a  Burmese  monarch,  who,  in  1755, 
fomided  (y  re-boDt  Rangoon. 

ALAMUT,  a  bare,  steep,  solitary  rock,  82 
Bilea  from  Kasvin,  and  63  miles  N.W.  from 
Tdwran.  It  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the 
fortreaa  of  Hasn-na-Sabah,  commonly  known  as 
Shaikh-nl-Jabal,  the  redoubted  chief  of  the  Assas- 
naa— the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  of  the  crusaders. 
The  ridge  on  which  the  castle  is  PJaoed  is  about 
SOO  yaidB  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  at  the 
top  not  20  yards  broad.  The  height  is  about 
^  feet,  except  in  the  west,  where  it  faUs  to  100 
feet  It  is  a  place  of  great  strength.  The  vicinity 
of  the  rock  is  a  dreary  solitude,  but  the  view  from 
the  aommit  »  very  fine,  embracing  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  valley  of  Alamut  and  all  the  high 
■oontains  bv  which  it  is  enclosed.  It  ia  some- 
tanes  called  Al-mownt,  also  Allahamout,  the  latter 
word  sManinf  eaglets  nest  in  the  language  of  the 
pnvinoe. —  Van  Hammer;  Sheil;  Malcolm^  quoted 
fty  itGreaor^  p.  1  a    See  Hasan-us-Sabab. 

ALANDADI  ?  a  dass  of  slaves  in  Tamil 
ooontries. 

ALANQ.    Bekg.    An  embankment 

ALAKG-ALAKG.  Malat.  A  grass  ffrowing 
ID  all  the  unwooded  parts  of  the  Archipdago ;  a 
ipeciea  of  Imperata. 

ALANGIUM  DECAPETALUM.    Lam. 
A  hezapetalam,  i2ox6.  J7.  iL  p.  602 ;  Lam. 
A  tomentosiim.  Lam,,  D,  C, 

Aakokmo, .    .    .  Saitsk. 
Ankola,  Ankotha,       „ 
Nieo-ohaka,     .    .      „ 
Bepaaitft,    .    .    .     Sivo. 
Alangi,   ....      Tam. 
Udvga,  Udugu,     .      Tkl. 


Ahnb.  Akarinki 
Askido,  Aakal, 

Kantngolun, 


Bbkq. 
Caw. 

ita,  HDn>. 
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This  is  a  small  tree  or  shrub.  It  is  an  excellent 
fuel  plant  for  locomotives.  It  is  found  in  rocky 
places  in  the  hotter  and  dryer  parts  of  Ceylon, 
throughout  the  Peninsula  of  India,  in  Gujerat  on 
the  Bombay  side,  in  the  Khassya  hills,  in  Assam 
up  to  the  base  of  the  Himalaya,  in  Burma,  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  in  Cochin-China.  The  wood 
is  said  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  to  be  beautiful,  and  Dr. 
Wight  found  it  to  sustain  a  weight  of  310  lbs.,  but 
it  wants  size.  Captain  Beddome  describes  it  as 
furnishing  an  ornamental,  beautiful  wood,  the  tree 
attaining  a  fair  size  in  the  forests  of  the  Godavery 
and  Circars.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  peculiarly 
sonorous ;  and  in  Ganjam  the  leading  bullodc  has 
a  bell  of  it,  termed  *  lodoke,'  round  its  neck,  the 
sound  being  heard  to  a  great  distance  in  the 
jungle.  The  astringent  fruit  is  eaten  by  the 
natives ;  its  roots  are  aromatic,  and  used  in  native 
medicine  in  snake-bites.  Alangium  glandulosum, 
TAif?.,  is  a  small  tree  of  the  Central  Province  of 
Ceylon,  and  grows  at  an  elevation  of  2000  to  4000 
feet — Mr,  Jaffrey;  Drs,  Roxh,^  Wight^  Gibson^ 
Voigt;  Mr.  Elliot;  M,  E,  J,  Rep,;  Mr,  Rohde; 
Useful  Plants;  Captain  Beddome;  Thwaites,  En. 
PI.  Zeyl.  ii.  p.  133. 

ALAN  KHAN,  grandson  of  Chengiz  Khan,  and 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Hulaku. — He  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Persia,  and  afterwards  took 
Baghdad,  putting  to  death  the  last  of  the  once 
powerful  Uialifs  in  a.h.  656  (a.d.  1258-9).  He 
also  employed  his  forces  in  extirpating  the  As- 
sassins, well  known  in  the  annals  of  the  crusades. 
See  Haian-us-Saba ;  Luristan. — Prinsep's  Tibet,  p.  8. 

ALAOS,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  and  the 
ancient  Palabrotha  was  built  at  the  junction. 
The  Alaos  was  also  called  the  Erranaboas  or 
Eranoboas. 

ALA  PALA.    Tel.     Pergularia  pallida,  W. 

ALARA,  a  brahman  who  attached  himiself  to 
Buddha. 

AL  ARAB  al  ARABA,  pure  Arabs,  the  de- 
scendants of  Kahtan  or  Joktan,  the  son  of  Hebcr. 

AL-ARAF.  Ahab.  A  boundary ;  the  Mahome- 
dan puraatory  between  paradise  and  hell. 

ALAKANJI.    Tel.     Convolvulus  parviflorus. 

ALARANTU.    Tel.    Rostellaria  diffusa,  A^ec«. 

AL  ARIM,  a  great  tank  or  artificial  lake  which 
was  formed  in  Arabia,  but  which  burst  in  the 
Ist  or  2d,  or  earlv  in  the  3d,  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Eight  tribes  then  abandoned  the 
locality.  The  bursting  is  noticed  in  the  Koran  as 
the  Sail-ul-Arim. 

ALASALE,  or  Koriti  Chettu.  Tel.  Pleco- 
spermum  spinosum. 

ALASANDI.    Kar.    Dolichos  catjang. 

ALASE  GANA  MARA  Can.  Artocarpus 
integrifolia. 

ALAT-CHANDUL.  Beno.  Methonica  su- 
perba. 

ALATHI,  a  titular  designation  applied  to  the 
Pshrodi  caste  of  Travanoore. 

ALA-ud-DIN,  of  the  Ghor  dynasty,  overthrew 
Bahram  and  destroyed  Ghazni.  He  gave  it  up  to 
three,  some  say  seven,  days  of  flame,  slaughter, 
and  devastation.  All  the  superb  monuments  of 
the  Ghaznavi  kings  were  demolished,  except  the 
tombs  of  Mahmud,  Masaud,  and  Ibrahim.  He  has 
been  named  by  Mahomedans,  Jahan -soz,  '  burner 
of  the  world.'  He  died  a.d.  1156  (a.h.  551), 
after  an  eventful  reign  of  four  years. 

ALA-ud-DIN,  emperor   of   Dehli,  was   the 
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nephew  and  snccessor  of  Jalal-ud-Din.  Ala-ud- 
Dia  was  the  leader  of  the  first  Mahomedan 
invaders  of  the  Dekhan,  and  took  the  road  of  the 
Yindhya  mountains  somewhere  near  Chikaldah. 
He  took  Deogiri,  the  modern  Dowlatabad,  about 
A.D.  1294,  and  returned  to  Dehli,  where  he  pro- 
cared  the  assassination  of  his  uncle.  In  a.d. 
1.S09  he  annexed  Gujerat,  from  which  the  Hindu 
ruler  fled,  and  Ala-ud-Din  carried  off  Kaida  Devi, 
the  raja's  wife.  Her  daughter,  Dewala  Devi,  who 
remamed  with  the  raja,  had  been  long  sought  by 
the  son  of  Ram  Deo,  raja  of  Deogiri,  but  the 
father  had  withheld  consent  to  allow  his  daughter, 
a  Kajputni,  to  ally  with  a  Mabratta  chief,  and 
ultimately  she  was  seized  at  Ellora  by  Ala-ud- 
Din  s  soldiers,  and  married  to  the  king^s  eldest 
son.  Ala-ud-Din*s  general  was  Malik  Kafur. 
Ala-ud-Din  died  a.d.  1316  (Orme  says  a.d.  1317). 
In  A.D.  1303,  when  he  took  Ghetore,  the  females 
immolated  themselves.  Their  funeral  pyre  was 
lighted  in  the  great  subterranean  retreat.  This 
horrible  rite  is  termed  the  Johur.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  warlike  sovereigns  who 
have  occupied  the  throne  of  India.  He  took 
Auhulwara,  Dhar,  Avanti,  Deo^,  the  seats  of  the 
Solanki,  the  Pramara,  the  Purmara,  and  the  Tak, 
and  with  these  the  entire  Agnicula  race  was  over- 
turned for  ever  by  him. — Toe/,  i.  265;  Marskman, 

ALA-ud-DIN  ALI,  bin  ABUL  HAZIM  ul 
KORESHI  ibn  NAFIS,  who  died  a.d.  1288, 
wrote  in  Arabic  an  epitome  of  the  Qanun  of 
Aristotle,  which  he  styled  Mujiz  ul  Qanun  fi^t 
Tibb,  the  Principles  of  Medicine. 

ALA-ud-DIN  MASAUD  was  king  of  Dehli  in 
1241-1246,  when  a  Mongol  invasion  of  Bengal 
occurred.  Ferishta  says  it  is  supposed  that  they 
entered  by  the  same  route  which  was  followed 
by  Mahomed  Bakhtiyar  Khilji  when  he  invaded 
Gathay  and  Tibet  from  Bengal,  and  when  forced 
to  retreat,  he  had  not  perhaps  got  beyond  the 
Assam  valley. — Yule^  Cathay,  Ixxv. 

ALAUSA  TOLI,  Cuv,  and  VaL,  a  fish  of  the  seas 
of  Peuang,  Malay  Peninsula,  Singapore,  Borneo, 
Java,  Sumatra,  Pondicherry,  Gauvery,  Bombay. 
Total  length,  1  ft.  6  in.  Like  A.  ilisha  in  Bengal, 
the  Trubu,  A.  toli,  is  denominated  shad  or  sable- 
fisk  Both  are,  however,  somewhat  oily,  very 
rich,  and  bony.  Alausa  toli  forms  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago  a  distinct  and  important  branch  of 
fishery,  prmcipally  for  the  sake  of  its  roe.  The 
fishery  is  probably  quite  inexhaustible,  and  might 
unquestionably  be  prodigiously  improved  by  Euro- 
pean skin  and  industry.  The  quantity  of  fish 
caught  yearly  amounts  to  between  14  and  15 
millions.  The  Trubu,  about  a  cubit  long,  is  taken 
in  three  and  four  fathoms  water  on  a  mud  bank. 
About  300  boats  are  engaged  at  all  seasons  in  the 
finery,  with  the  exception  of  four  days  daring  dead 
neap  tides.  The  roes  are  an  article  of  trade  sea- 
ways, and  the  dried  fishes  are  sent  into  the  interior 
of  Sumatra.  The  raja  of  Siak  draws  a  revenue 
from  this  fishery  of  72,000  guilders  yearly,  receiv- 
ing a  certain  dutv  upon  the  quantitv  taken.  In 
the  Malayan  markets  the  roe  is  callea  Telur  ikan, 
the  fish  roe  par  excellence.  Like  the  prepara- 
tion of  fermented  fish  and  shell-fish,  Balachan, 
it  is  largely  used  by  the  Malays  and  Ghinese  to 
season  and  make  their  food  palatable,  and  it  is  no 
less  a  favourite  relish  with  Europeans.  The  fresh 
roe  is  thoroughly  salted,  and  next  partially  dried, 
so  as  to  retain  a  slight  moistiu'e,  m  which  state 


it  is  by  hundreds  closelv  packed  in  casks,  and 
thus  exported.  In  the  Malayan  Settlements  the 
price  is  from  3  to  4  Spanish  dollars  per  hundre<i. 
The  dealers  there  export  considerable  quantities 
to  Ghina,  after  having  taken  the  precaution  to 
repack  the  roes  between  layers  oi  salt,  and  to 
sprinkle  them  with  arrack.  To  dress  them,  they 
are  soaked  for  about  half  an  hour  in  water,  and 
then  fried.  As  the  roe  appears  in  commerce,  it 
is  of  an  elongated  flat  shape,  measuring  from 
6  to  8  inches  in  length,  about  2  in  breadth,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth,  of  a  deep 
amber  colour.  The  single  eggs  a^  larger  than 
those  of  A.  ilisha. — W,  T.  Lewis,  Esq,;  Moor^ 
Notices  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  etc.,  p.  29. 

ALAVANTAR,  a  Bhatta  Brahman,  known  by 
his  poetical  version  in  Tamil  of  the  Sanskrit 
Gnana  Yashistha,  which  is  considered  the  stand- 
ard work  on  Yedantism  in  South  India. 

ALAYI,  any  descendant  of  Ali,  cousin  and 
son-in-law  of  Mahomed,  by  other  wives  than 
Fatima,  Mahomed's  daughter.  Fatima's  children 
are  termed  Syud,  or  *lord'  (pi.  Saadat,  fern. 
Syudani) ;  children  by  the  other  wives  are  desig- 
nated Alavi  Syud. 

ALAWA.    Tel.    Aquila  fulvescens.  Gray. 

ALAYA.  Sansk.  A  dwelling,  a  place  of 
abode ;  from  a,  privative,  and  alaya,  to  dis- 
solve. Himalaya,  the  abode  of  snow.  Dewal,  a 
temple,  is  from  deo,  deity,  and  alaya,  a  house. 

AL-AZHAR,  the  great  collegiate  mosque  at 
Gairo. 

ALBA  ARBOR,  the  Gajaputi  tree. 

AL-BAIDAWI,  a  commentator  of  the  Koran. 

ALBAl^IA.  The  Albanians  of  Asia  are  sup- 
posed by  M.  Rufiin  to  have  formed  the  basis  of 
the  present  Afghans.  He  says  that  they  were  a 
warlike  people,  known  as  Aghvan  or  Avghan,  but 
in  consequence  of  their  numerous  revolts  they 
were  transferred  from  one  extremity  of  Persia 
to  another,  and  driven  into  Khorasan. — Bunsen  ; 
CJiesney ;  Burtoii's  Mecca,  i.  p.  199. 

ALBANY  ISLANDS  are  a  few  mfles  to  the 
south-east  of  Gape  York,  the  north-east  extremity 
of  Australia.  The  natives  of  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Australia  are  less  friendly  to  strangers 
than  the  other  tribes  of  this  continent,  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  massacre  of  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
the  greater  portion  of  his  party,  when  exnloring 
the  country  Detween  Rockingham  Bay  ana  Cape 
York. — Jour.  Ind.  Arch. 

ALBATEGNIUS,  an  Arab  prince  who  stated 
the  procession  of  the  equinoxes  to  be  1*  in  sixty - 
six  years.     See  Astronomy. 

ALBATROSS.  Several  birds  with  this  name 
are  familiar  to  all  voyagers  in  the  southern  seas^ 
the  common  albatross,  Diomedea  exulans,  being 
very  numerous.  D.  fuliginoea.  Lath.,  and  D. 
chlororynchus,  Lath,,  are  also  met  with.  Mari- 
ners distinguish  them  by  familiar  names.  D. 
exulans  is  the  wandering  albatross*,  D.  spadicea 
is  the  green-bill  or  Nelly  of  sailors ;  D.  chloro- 
rynchus, their  Mollymaux  or  yellow-bill ;  and  D. 
f  uliginosa,  the  sooty  albatross. 

ALBERT  NTANZA,  a  lake  in  Central  Africa, 
140  miles  long  and  50  miles  broad.  It  was  seen 
by  Gaptain  Speke  in  1868,  and  in  1875-76  was 
circumnavigated  by  M.  Gessi,  a  member  of  Golonel 
Gordon^s  staff. 

ALBIGGRE,  the  Scomber  thynnus,  Linn.,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  southern  seas.    The  back  is 
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bni^t  paiple  with  a  golden  tint,  belly  silrery, 
vith  a  play  of  iiideacent  ooloun,  and  with  large 
and  silTery  eyes.  It  is  in  length  from  3  to  6  feet 
The  albieore,  bonito,  and  dolphin  often  follow  a 
•hip  for  a  ooneiderable  time.  Bennett  (i.  p.  42) 
BMDtions  that  an  albieore,  with  a  mark  on  its 
lack,  was  .first  seen  in  lat.  3""  N.,  and  followed 
Ui  ahip  to  lat.  ll**  S.,  a  distance  of  840  miles. 

AL  BILADURI,  author  of  Fatah-ul-Baldan. 
Bk  naine  was  Ahmad,  son  of  Yahya,  q.v, 

ALBIKDA  HmD.  Gitnillttsfi8talo6us,5<oci:«; 
G.  vulgaris,  var.  fleznosa. 

ALBINO.  This  ▼ariation  from  natural  colours 
is  met  with  frequently  in  all  Ajdatio  countries, 
ud  when  occurring  in  man  it  is  more  noticed 
tJsm  amoDgst  the  fsirer  races  oi  Europe,  because 
of  the  eontnst  it  offers  with  those  around  them, 
and  because  of  the  scant  apparel  in  use.  Albino 
nea  or  women  are  not  regarded  with  any  peculiar 
fedings,  being  familiar  to  all ;  but  in  Am,  albino 
ekphsnts,  buffiiloes,  monkeys,  and  crows  are  also 
Bet  with.  White  crows  with  pink  ^es,  also 
vhite  dev,  occur  in  Tipperah ;  ubino  crows  are 
io4  anoommon  in  Malabar,  and  albino  monkeys  in 
Geyktt;  but  a  kind  of  white  monkey  of  Ceylon 
has  beoi  ssad  not  to  be  albino,  though  doubtless 
n;  sad  one  of  the  titles  of  the  kinfp  of  Burma  is 
Lard  of  the  White  Elephant.  The  albino  elephant 
of  the  kinir  of  Siam,  seen  in  1881  by  Carl  Boch, 
««  of  a  pinkish-grey  colour.  When  the  British 
took  pwMsion  of  Kandy  in  I8O89  they  found 
five  beautiful  milk-white  deer  in  the  palace ;  and 
othen  have  sinoe  been  seen  in  Ceylon.  An  albino 
deer  was  caught  in  1845  at  Macassar,  and  a  grey 
ooe  at  Antipi,  near  Batavia,  in  1840.  The 
otdinsiy  domesticated  buffalo  frequently  is  an 
albino. 

AL  BIRUNI,  the  surname  of  Abu  Rihan,  author 
of  the  Asar-ul-Bakaya,  or  Vestiges  of  the  Past,  a 
Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations,  whidi  he  wrote 
AJk  1000— A.H.  390-1.  He  was  a  native  of  Khiva, 
bat  wrote  his  book  probably  at  Herat,  after  his 
eooDtry  had  paaaed  under  the  rulers  ol  that  dis- 
trict This  oentral  position  gave  him  access  to 
■aaynationslitaea,  aim  enabled  him  to  understand 
the  tfttems  oi  oompnting  time  in  use  among  the 
iewa,  Syrians,  Crews,  the  Nestorian  and  Melekite 
Gbrirtians,  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Zoroas- 
trisoa,  liMJJMif  the  heatiien  and  Mabomedan 
Anhs^theBukhariotsandtheKhivans.  AlBiruni 
appears  to  have  busied  himself  partioulariv  with 
ibe  Jewish  and  the  Zc»oestrian  traditions ;  but  he 
vaa  aingulariy  impartial  in  his  investigation.  The 
nsin  object  of  his  book  is  ^to  fix  the  duration  of 
king**  rogns; '  and  to  do  this,  lists  of  all  the  royal 
hooaes  of  sncient  nations  are  brought  together,  and 
ft  strict  investigation  instituted  into  the  chronolo- 
gial  systems  i^ipropriate  to  each,  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  them  idl  to  some  common  basement 
spon  which  a  universal  history  could  be  built 

Al  Binmi  wrote  in  Arabic,  and  the  manuscript 
eo|Mesof  hisbook  are  rare  andezceedingly  difficult  to 
laad.  He  supplies  us  with  many  curious  notices  of 
theBoddhistSjMani  chaAns,  Zoroastrians,  theVeiled 
Pkrohet^  the  founder  of  the  belief  in  the  coming 
of  llshdi,  the  strange  sect  of  Zakariyya,  uid  other 
kM  known  but  highly  interesting  sects,  both 
Hoalim  and  Christian.  AlBiruni  was  an  excellent 
SistiMmistirisn,  with  an  exact  and  scientific  mind, 
'  ^  a  large  share  of  critical  acumen,  free 
I  prejudioe  and  bigotry,  a  truth-loving,  patient 
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investigator,  and  an  able  linguist.  The  nature 
and  origin  of  rivers,  their  flow,  their  tides,  their 
annual  rise  and  fall,  are  facts  well  known  to  and 
accurately  explained  by  him.  It  is,  indeed,  truly 
astonishing  to  read  his  explanations  of  these  pheno- 
mena, in  almost  the  very  words  of  modem  science. 
He  introduces  one  statement  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation as  though  it  were  well  known  to  the  scholars 
of  his  time,  asserting  that  his  remarks  about  the 
flow  of  water,  etc.,  will  never  be  evident  to  the 
vu]gar  *  unless  they  study  physical  sciences,  and 
learn  that  the  wato:  moves  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  and  to  any  place  which  is  nearest  to  the 
centre.'  This  is  Newton's  law  of  gravitation  in 
the  very  words  in  which  it  is  genendly  found  in 
modem  school-books.  Al  Biruni  very  clearly  sets 
forth  the  causes  of  constant  and  intermittent 
springs,  and  is  not  less  precise  in  his  explanation 
of  the  aotbn  of  a  syphon,  and  points  out  the 
effects  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
on  water.  Al  Biruni  explains  that  the  tides  are 
caused  by  the  moon  revolving  *  from  one  certain 
point  of  her  cycle  back  to  the  same,  or  from  the 
sun  to  that  point.  Thus  the  flow  is  the  stronffest 
in  the  first  half  of  the  lunar  month,  and  wei£est 
in  the  second  half.  Besides,  also,  the  sun  has  an 
influence  upon  this.'  He  mentioned  the  disappear- 
ance from  Ceylon  of  the  pearl  oyster,  ana  their 
appearance  at  Sofala,  in  the  country  of  the  Zends. 
— Tennent^s  Ceylon.    See  Pearls. 

ALBIZZIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
FabaceiB.  It  includes  many  plants  formerly 
arranged  under  the  genus  Acacia.  A.  bigemina, 
F.  V.  Mueller^  is  a  tree  of  Nepal,  Sikkim,  and 
Ceylon,  up  to  4000  feet.  A.  julibrissin,  Duraztdni, 
is  a  favourite  ornamental  tree  from  the  Caucasus 
to  Japan,  grown  for  shade.  A.  lucida,  Benth.^ 
is  a  timber  tree  of  Dariiling  Terai,  and  A.  mollis, 
Cuv.,  is  a  plant  of  Kaghan. — Von  Mueller. 
ALBIZZIA  AMARA.    Boivin. 

Acftcia  ainara,  WUlde, 
„     Wightii,  Oraham. 

Shekram,      .    .    .    Tam. 

Nalla  renga, .    .    .     TxL. 
„     regu,   ...       „ 


Mimosa  a 


,.B(XE&.ii548. 


amani«x(( 
pulohoUB, 
Belkambi,    .    .    .    Can. 
LaUve,      ....   Mab. 
Narnngi,  .    .  Tax.,  Tel. 

This  tolerably  large  tree  grows  in  the  north  of 
Ceylon,  and  tluoughout  the  Peninsula  of  India. 
It  has  a  maximum  height  of  about  30  feet,  seldom 
exceeding  five  or  six  ^et  of  girth.  The  wood  is 
dark  brown,  mottled,  and  verv  handsome,  strong, 
fibrous,  and  stiff,  close  grained,  hard,  and  durable, 
and  superior  to  sal  and  teak  in  transverse  strength 
and  direct  cohesive  power.  It  is  much  used  by 
the  natives  for  building  purposes,  beams,  etc.,  and 
in  the  constraction  of  carts  and  ploughs,  and  makes 
excellent  fuel,  and  was  most  extensively  cut  for  the 
locomotives  in  the  Salem  district  and  along  the 
Bangalore  line.  The  natives  use  the  leaves  for 
washing  their  hair.  The  tree  grows  most  rapidly 
as  coppice. — Drs.  Roxb.^  Wight,  and  Gibson;  Mr, 
Fergusson ;  Beddome,  FL  Sylv.  p.  61. 

ALBIZZIA  ELATA    Graham. 
Acacia  elata,  Oraham,  Mimoiia  elata,  JUkA.  ,  WaU. 

Seet :  Thaeet-the,  BUBM.  Baxx),  ....  -Panj. 
Chickul  mara, .  .  Can.  Kareo,  .  of  N.W.  Prov. 
Dhoonnris,  .  .  Panj.  Telia  Sopara,  .  .  Tel. 
Safed      „   .    .    .        „ 

This  very  handsome  lai^e  tree  grows  in  Ceylon, 
is  pretty  tommon  in  Simda  and  Canara,  above 
and  below  the  ghats;  occurs  in  the  Godavery 
forests,  in  Tavoy,  Mergui,  and  Amherst,  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Irawadi  and  Ataran ;  is  plentif  al  in 
Pegu  and  Tonnghoo ;  grows  in  Assam,  the  N.W. 
Provinces,  Dehra  Doon,  Kamaon,  and  the  Pan- 
jab.  Dr.  Brandis  says  this  Burmese  wood  may, 
at  a  future  time,  become  an  important  article  of 
trade,  the  heart-wood  being  strong  and  durable, 
and  less  heavy  than  that  of  most  trees  of  same 
family ;  but  the  proportion  of  sa^-wood  is  large. 
It  is  used  by  the  Burmans  for  bridges  and  house 
poets.  Breaking  weight,  250  lbs.  A  cubic  foot 
weighs  42  to  55  lbs.  In  a  full-grown  tree  on 
good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the 
first  branch  is  40  feet,  and  average  girth,  measured 
at  6  feet  from  the  ground,  is  10  feet  It  seUs  at 
12  annas  per  cubic  foot. — Drs,  Brandis^  CaL 
Ex.  Cat.  of  1862,  Rowb.,  M'Clelland,  Gibton, 
Voigty  Stewart;  Captains  Dance,  Beddome ;  Messrs. 
Thompson^  Ferqusson. 

ALBIZZIA  LEBBEK.    Benth    Sirissa  tree. 
Acacia  Lebbek,  WiUde. 
Bpedoaa, 


Siris, 
Sit,    . 
Vaghe, 


Beng.,  Hind. 
.  .  .  Bur. 
.    .    .      Tam. 


BfimoBa  serinaj  Soxb, 
AlbizEia  latif  oUa,  Boivin, 
Kat  Vaghe,  .    .    .    Tam. 
Dirasana,      .    .    .     Tel. 
Pedda  duchirram, 


This  large  tree  is  common  in  every  part  of  India, 
Burma,  and  Ceylon,  in  all  soils  and  situations,  is 
easily  raised  from  seed,  and  is  of  very  rapid  growth. 
A.  speciosa  was  long  supposed  to  be  distinct  as  a 
species  from  A.  Lebbek.  It  grows  to  about  50 
feet  high,  with  a  trunk  up  to  8  and  rarely  12 
feet  in  girtb.  It  flowers  in  the  hot  weather,  and 
the  see&  ripen  in  the  rains.  It  is  generally  nearly 
destitute  ot  leaves  in  the  cold  season,  and  it  has 
an  extensive  but  thin  head.  Its  Sirissa  name  is 
from  the  whistling  noise  given  out  when  the  wind 
is  blowing.  The  seasoned  timber  weighs  50  lbs. 
the  cubic  foot,  and  0*800  sp.  gr.  It  is  hard  and 
durable,  of  a  light  rcKldish  brown  colour,  with 
darker  veins,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  warp  or  crack. 
It  is  used  for  naves  of  wheels,  pestles  and  mortars, 
picture  frames,  furniture,  parts  of  boats,  etc., 
and  the  heart- wood  makes  gcxxl  charcoal.  A  gum 
very  similar  to  gum  arabic  exudes  from  the  trunk ; 
the  leaves  and  twigs  are  good  fodde*^ ;  and  the 
seed  is  officinal.  It  grows  well  from  cuttiugs, 
poles  stuck  in  the  ground  rooting  readily.  Its 
branches  are  brittle,  and  suffer  in  localities  ex- 
posed to  the  wind. — Drs.  Roxb.,  Stewart^  Mason, 
APClelland,  Cleghom,  Gibson;  Captain  Mac- 
donald ;  Beddome,  Fl.  Sylv,  part  v.  p.  53. 

ALBIZZIA  MOLUCCANA  is  a  tree  of  large 
size,  growing  to  70  or  100  feet  in  height,  and  has 
a  handsome  foliage  of  bipinnate  leaves.  It  is  used 
in  Java  for  shading  coffee  plants  in  preference  to 
all  others,  because  its  leaves  do  not  fall  in  the  dry 
season ;  the  leaves  beinff  small,  cause  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  rain ;  and  the  leaves  close  at  night, 
thus  giving  the  coffee  plants  more  fully  the  benefit 
of  the  moonlight  and  dew. 

ALBIZZIA  ODORATISSIMA.    BeniJi. 


Mimosa  odorat.,  Linn,,  R. 

„      marginata,  Lam. 
Tandid,    .    0.  of  Panjab. 


Acacia  odorat.,  Willde. 

„  lomatocarpa,  D.  C. 
RanSarras,  Dekh.,Mal. 
Ohechua,  Sanksor,  OOND. 

Sirsa, Hind. 

Buna,  .    .    .  ofKAOHAN. 
Karintha  kana,     .    Mal. 
Ran  Sariis,  Mahr.,  Dekh. 
Siri,  Laare,  Polach,  Drek, 
Pakj. 

This  large  handsome  tree  grows  abundantly 
over  all  the  Peninsula  of  India,  in  any  soil,  on  the 
coast  or  in  the  interior;  is  found  also  in  Ceylon, 


Karmra,  .    .    . 

.    BKAfi. 

Karha,     .    .    . 

•      »f 

Surri  mara,   .     . 

Singh. 

Karroo  Vaea,    . 
Sela  wunjaK,     . 

.    Tam. 

•      f» 

Sola  maram, 

•      »i 

Shindnga,  TeUni, 

.     Tel. 
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Bengal,  Assam,  the  eastern  provinces  of  Banna, 
Pegu,  and  Tenasserim,  and  in  the  Panjab.  In  the 
Mfldras  Presidency,  about  Coimbatore,  it  is  of 
rapid  growth  and  in  considerable  abundance, 
attaining  the  height  of  80  to  40  feet.  It  often 
attains  a  good  size  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  but 
in  Nagpnr  it  is  only  in  gardens  that  its  dimensions 
are  great ;  the  timber  it  yie^  in  other  localities 
being,  as  a  general  rule,  of  small  scantling.  It  is 
even  there,  however,  obtainable  in  beams  from 
15  to  18  feet  long  and  8  feet  in  girth,  at  5  annas 
per  cubic  foot.  In  Coimbatore,  beams  1  foo6 
square  are  procurable.  The  heart-wood  is  dark- 
coloured,  turning  almost  black  with  age ;  is  hard, 
strong,  and  heavy,  and  takes  a  good  polish ;  the 
grain  being  ornamental,  though  rather  open.  In 
Nagpnr  it  is  described  as  being  distinguishable 
from  the  timber  of  the  Pentaptera  tomentoaa 
only  by  its  much  straighter  grain,  and  greater 
lightness.  It  has  an  outer  ring  of  white  wood  at 
from  2  to  8  inches  in  Nagpur,  but  which  Dr. 
Gibson  says,  is,  in  the  Western  Dekhan,  always 
three-fourths  of  the  whole.  This  part  alone  is 
assailable  by  white  ants ;  but  by  being  creosoted 
it  could  probably  be  made  a  useful  railway  timber. 
All  accounts  describe  its  heart-wood  as  strong, 
hard,  and  heavy ;  in  Nagpur,  of  sufficient  sise  to 
form  rafters,  and  excellently  suited  for  naves 
and  felloes  of  wheels ;  but  there  is  an  uncertainty 
as  to  its  powers  to  bear  moisture.  A  beam  1^ 
inch  square  sustained  a  weight  of  570  lbs.  The 
oil  manufacturers  of  Nagpur  use  it  for  their  milla, 
and  it  ia  there  generally  employed  to  make  carta. 
The  wood  is  said  to  deserve  to  be  better  known 
for  the  general  purposes  of  carpentry.  In  Kangra 
the  wood  is  said  to  be  soft,  and  used  only  for 
fuel ;  its  leaves  are  used  for  fodder ;  a  useful  gum 
exudes  from  the  trunk.  —  Captains  Beddome^ 
Sankey;  Drs.  Mason,  Wight,  Cleghom,  Brandut^ 
Stewart,  Gibson,  M'CleUand,  Roxb.  ii.  p.  546 ; 
Voigt ;  Madras  Exhibition  Juries'  Reports ;  Major 
Drury;  Mr.  Rohde. 

ALBIZZIA  PROCERA.    Benih. 
Acaoia  prooera,  WHlde,       \  Mimosa  prooera,  Soxb. 
Telia  Bopra,  .    .    .     Til.  |  Pedda  Pataero,    .      Tbu 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Andamans  and  British 
Burma,  also  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  in  the 
Madura  District,  on  the  Neilgherries,  on  theGoda- 
very,  in  the  Northern  Circars,  in  Dariiling  Terai, 
Goalpara,  Garhwal ;  and  it  is  cultivated  in  Ceylon, 
but  is  not  indigenous  there.  Its  heart-wood  is 
dark-coloured  and  strong. — Roxb.;  Major  Bed- 
dome  ;  Mr.  Fergusson. 

ALBIZZIA  STIPULATA.    Boivin. 
Aoaeia  stipulata,  D.  C. 
A.  KangraennB,  Jameson, 
Amlxdd, ....    BiKO. 
Boo-maa-za,      .    .    Bdbm. 
Kal-bage,    .    .    .  S.  Can. 
01,  Ohi,  .    .    .   Kangra. 
Laarin,    ....    Panj. 
Ola,  Kasir,  Dargari,    „ 

This  unarmed  species  is  one  of  the  lai^gest  trees 
of  the  genus,  and  its  flowers  are  of  a  pink  colour. 
It  grows  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  Kangra  vaUey, 
the  Panjab,  the  Dehra  Doon,  and  Grarhwal,  rising 
to  altitudes  from  8000  to  6000  feet,  and  attaining 
a  girth  of  7  to  9  feet  It  grows  in  Ceylon,  and  afi 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  Bombay,  Mysore,  Madras, 
Travancore,  Courtallum ;  also  in  Bengal,  and  in 
Burma  from  Rangoon  to  Tounghoo,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Atturan  river,  and  in  Tenasserim. 


Mhnoflastipulata,  i^ocfr. 

„      stipakoea. 

>t 

Surangra,    .    .    . 

Panj. 

Kubal  mara,    .    . 

SlVOH. 

Halan  man,    .    . 

9ku 

Eonda  ohiragu,     . 

Chindagu,    ... 

ft 

AL-BOKDSH. 


ALE. 


In  South  Canan  its  timber  is  much  in  nae ;  it  is 
itio&gy  compact,  stiff,  coarae-grained,  and  fibrons, 
of  a  light  reddish-brown  colour,  and  is  nsed  for 
boilding  purposes,  naves  of  wheels,  etc  Its 
tftaBe  gravitj  ia  -880,  and  it  weighs  55  lbs.  the 
oobie  foot  when  seasoned,  and  63  to  65  unseasoned ; 
U  attttns  a  yery  large  size,  and  mnst  be  a  Tery 
npid  grower,  as  Dr.  Rozborgh  mentions  one 
that  he  planted  whidi  measored  4^  inches  in 
dreomierettoe  at  4  feet  from  the  groand  when  7 
jcara  old;  and  Dr.  Stewart  mentions  one  that 
Beaamed  7  feet  in  girth  when  17  yeais  of  age,  in 
the  Sahanmpcir  ga^en. — Drs,  Brandu^  Cal.  Ex, 
Cat  0/1862;  Roxb.  ii.  549;  Voigt,  M'CUlland; 
J,  L  Stewart;  Major  Beddame,  Fl.  Sylv.  part  t. 
p.  55;  Drury,  Vmful  Piants;  Messn,  Thompsony 
nwiUj  attd  FtrytustnK 

AL-BORDSH,  the  Haro  -  berexaiti  (rf  the 
aaeienta,  ia  aapposed  to  be  on  the  western  slope 
of  Mar  Tagh,  on  the  high  land  of  Pamir. 

ALBUQUERQUE.  Don  Alphonxo  de  Albn- 
qaerqiK,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  king  of 
nvt^gal,  who  was  sent  to  the  Indies  in  1504 
ad  1508.  This  bold  and  enterprising  commander 
noeeeded  Almeyda  in  the  command  of  the 
Portogoeae  in  India ;  he  took  Muscat  and  other 
innoitant  places  on  both  udes  of  the  Arabian 
Gui  Goa  was  twice  captured  by  Albaqaerque,  in 
the  Ix^ghmingof,  and  on  the  25th  Nov.,  1510.    He 

rid  the  Fort  of  Itfalacca  (1511),  also  the 
of  Qrmoz,  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  the  18th 
Fdifoaiy  1513,  be  started  from  India  on  an  ex- 
pedhion,  consisting  of  20  ships,  manned  by  1700 
Portugoeae  and  800  Indians,  and  failed  in  an 
•ttempt  to  take  Aden  by  escalade ;  he  afterwards 
viatered  at  the  island  of  Kamaran,  and  returned 
from  the  Red  Sea.  He  landed  on  Perim  island 
ial51S.  His  eommand  lasted  from  1507  to  1516, 
tad  he  was  superseded  and  died.  De  Barms,  the 
ki>tonao,  was  his  companion.  He  widely  extended 
the  Portogueee  power. — Ptayfair^t  Aden ;  Marsh- 
■n.    See  DeKEurras;  Perim. 

ALCEPHALUS  BUBALIS?    Wild  ox. 
Antilope  bnbalis,  Palku, 
Bsbtle,  ....    Abab.  |  Bakkar-ul-Waah,  .  Asab. 

It  nngea  through  N.  Africa  and  Arabia.  It  is 
^t  the  siie  of  the  largest  stag,  and  is  par- 
tieolarij  remarkable  for  the  great  length  ol  its 
keid,  and  its  narrow,  flat,  and  straight  forehead 
ttd  face.  It  ia  common  in  eyery  part  of  Northern 
Afriea,  living  in  numerous  herds  on  the  coniines 
of  the  Ten  or  cultiyiO^  parts,  and  the  Sahara  or 
I^oert,  and  also,  according  to  Captain  Lyon, 
vpoo  the  mountains  south  of  TrinoiL  Barbarr 
KCBM  to  be  its  diief  habitat,  but  a  few  individuals 
find  their  way  across  the  desert  to  the  banks  of 
tbe  Nile.  Its  representation  occurs  among  the 
^ieroglyphiGS  of  the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt. 
Tie  young  calves  frequently  mix  with  domestic 
cattle,  and  aoon  attach  themselves  to  the  herd. 
tW  fight  like  the  common  bull,  by  lowering  the 
JMd,  and^  atriking  auddenly  upwards  with  the 
wroa,  which  are  formidiJ>le  weapons  either  for 
attack  or  defence.— JSii^/.  Cyc.  p.  263. 

ALCHEMY. 


Kian,   _ 
AUdnie, 


Abab.»  I  Akheaue,  .    . 
Fb.  I  Akhimia,    «    » 


Gn. 

It. 


Sarch  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  to  convert  the 
n«r  netals  into  gold,  and  to  cure  all  diseases. 
Meat  Aaiatica,  whether  Mahomedans,  Hindus,  or 


Chinese,  beliere  in  the  possibility  of  this  art  of 
transmuting  metals,  and  are  easily  duped  by  im- 
postors. In  China  it  is  now  laid  aside ;  but  prior 
to  the  Christian  era,  the  procesaes  were  largely 
studied,  and  everywhere  in  the  aearch  for  gold 
many  mercurial  compounds  were  discovered. 
ALCOiaOL. 


Samshu, . 
Araq,  Ruh, 
Shan-tiin,  .  . 
Tuen-tain,  »  . 
San-Shau,  .  . 
Spirits  of  wine, 


Anolo-Chiw. 
Arab. 


Chin. 


Enq. 


PR. 


Alcool,    .    .    . 

Esprit  de  Tin,  .    .  „ 

Alkohol,  Wemgeirt,  Obr. 

Dam, HiKU. 

Alcole,  Aquardente,       It. 
Spirito  di  veno,     .  „ 

Alcohol  is  the  spirituous  portion  of  fermented 
liquors.  By  carefully  distilling  fermented  liquors, 
the  alcohol,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  water,  can 
be  separated,  forming  a  product,  the  properties  of 
which  differ  according  to  the  substauces  from 
which  it  is  derived.  Thus  the  fermented  and 
distilled  juice  of  the  grape  yields  brandy ;  that  of 
the  sugar-cane,  rum ;  the  wort  of  barley,  which 
is  generally  malted  for  the  purpose,  vields  whisky 
and  spirits  of  wine;  and  rice  produces  arrack. 
In  the  East  Indies,  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
various  palms,  jagari  or  raw  sugar,  and  mahwa 
flowers  are  all  largely  used.  The  quantity  of 
alcohol  in  wine,  beer,  etc.,  is  very  variable. 
Port  and  sherry  and  some  other  dicing  wines 
contain  from  19  to  25  per  cent,  dt  alcohol; 
the  lighter  wines*  of  France  and  Germany  about 
1 2  to  18  per  cent.  Strong  ale  contains  about  10  per 
cent.;  and  ordinary  spirits,  as  brandy,  gin,  and 
whisky,  40  to  50  per  cent,  or  occasionally  more. 
One  or  other  of  these  producta  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  used  by  all  racea,  as  at  present 
amongst  most  Asiatics,  along  with  their  food. — 
TumUnsan}  Faulkner, 

ALDROVANDA  VESICULOSA.    Linn. 

A.  vertieillata,  JBooBfr.       t  Halika  }haoji, .    .    Bbno. 

A  herbaceous  plant  of  Europe  and  Bengal,  with 
small  white  flowers. —  Voigt ;  Roxb, 

ALE  or  Beer  is  brewed  at  the  Neilgherries,  and 
in  the  stations  on  the  Lower  Hixnalayas,  and 
this  branch  of  industry  is  increasing,  but  the 
bulk  of  that  used  is  imported  from  England.  In 
the  five  years  1874-5  to  1879-80,  from  1,065,847 
to  1,481,698  gallons  were  annually  imported, 
value  up  to  Bs.  34,98,488.  The  bitter  ales  manu- 
factured at  Burton-upon-Trent  are  extensively 
imported  into  India.  It  is  probable  that  their 
fame  has  been  acquired  by  the  use  of  ^e  best 
materials,  and  employing  great  care  in  the  process. 
The  Burton  ales  speedily  ^come  bright  and  dear, 
never  require  finmgs  to  be  employ^  and  are  fit 
for  use  .almost  as  soon  as  brewed.  This  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  depurating  power  of  lime,  to 
the  presence  of  which  in  the  Burton  water,  and 
its  precipitation  during  the  boiling,  the  trans- 
parency and  brightness  of  the  beer  are  attributable. 
Beers  of  Measrs.  Allsop  and  Sons  and  of  Measrs. 
Bass  and  Co.  contain  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
alcohol,  and  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  bitter 
extract,  consisting  of  the  extract  of  hops.  From 
the  pure  and  wholesome  nature  of  the  ingredients 
employed,  the  moderate  proportion  of  alcohol 
present,  and  the  very  considerable  quantity  of 
aromatic  anod3rne  bitter  derived  from  hops,  con- 
tained in  these  beers,  they  tend  to  preserve  the 
tone  and  vigour  of  the  stomach,  ana  conduce  to 
the  restoration  of  the  health  of  that  organ  when 
in  a  state  of  weakness  or  debility.    These  bitter 
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ALECTORIA  JUBATA. 


ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 


beers  differ  from  all  other  preparations  of  malt, 
in  oontainiDg  a  Binaller  amount  of  extractive 
matter,  thus  being  less  viscid  and  saccharine, 
and  consequently  more  easy  of  digestion;  they 
resemble,  indeed,  from  their  lightness,  a  wine  of 
malt  rather  than  any  ordinary  fermented  infusion, 
and  they  are  strongly  recommended  by  the  medical 
profession. — Hassal^  448 ;  Trade  Statement ;  Bal- 
four^  Commercial  Products, 

ALECTORIA  JUBATA,  Kek  Kieo,  Ramree. 
This  lichen  is  gelatinous,  and  is  eaten  by  the 
natives  with  rice. 

ALELLU.    HiKD.     GuBCuta  r^flexa. 

ALEPI,  a  seaport  town  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
27  miles  from  Cochin.  It  is  situated  in  Travancore, 
and  is  a  depdt  for  the  timber  from  the  territories 
of  the  raja.  Its  lighthouse  is  in  lat.  9*"  29'  40"  N., 
and  long,  l^"  18'  50"  E.  Its  native  name  is 
Alapalli. — Horshurgh;  Buist, 

ALEPPO,  in  Syria,  the  ancient  Berroea,  is  styled 
by  the  natives  Haleb-us-Shabha.  It  is  76  miles 
inland  from  lakanderoon,  in  lat.  9&*  IV  25"  N., 
and  long.  87''  5'  23"  E.,  and  from  Antioch  by  the 
road  90  miles.  It  probably  first  rose  into  import- 
ance on  the  destruction  of  Palmyra,  to  which  it 
succeeded ;  and,  like  Palmyra,  it  was  admirably 
situated  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  so  long  as  the 
communication  with  the  east  by  the  desert  was 
the  only  route  known,  and  the  productions  of 
Persia  and  India  were  brought  hither  by  caravans 
from  Baghdad  and  Bassora.  Aleppo  stands  in  an 
open  plun,  encompassed  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles  by  low  hills;  and  the  city  is  about  three 
miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  surrounded  by 
walls  of  hewn  stone,  about  thirty  feet  high  and 
twenty  broad.  The  population  is  compmed  of 
Turks,  Arabs,  Christians  of  all  denominations,  and 
Jews.  The  warlike  lihind  race  in  Beluchistan  are 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  Aleppo. — Tayhr^s 
Saracen^  p.  213 ;  Robinson's  Travels^  iL  p.  253. 

ALEPPO  SENNA,  Cassia  obovata. 

ALETHI.  Hind.  Trianthemacrv8tallinum,FaA;. 

ALEURITES  CORDATA.  IL  Br.  Grows 
from  Nepal  to  Japan,  alao  in  Bourbon.  Wood 
durable  and  beautiful  Oil  of  seeds,  an  excellent 
varnish. — Von  Mueller, 

ALEURITES  TRILOBA.    Forst.,  Boxb. 


Cfttnirinm  oordifoUom, 

Ocert. 
Tul-Tui,  ....    AusT. 
Alkola,  J'apbal  of  Bombat. 
Shih-Li,  ....     Chik. 
Belgaum  wahiut, .      Eno, 
Country  walnut,  .         „ 
Oandlenut  tree,    .        „ 
Lambang  nut  tree,        „ 
Molucca  nut  tree. .        „ 
This  is  a  prolific,  large 


JuglanB  camirium.  Lour, 
Aleur.  Molaccana,  WiUde. 
Akrot,    ....    HiKD. 
JangliAkrot,   .    •       „ 
HijUBadam,    .    .       „ 
Kamari,  Eamira,   Mai^at. 
Tiaily,     .    .    ,    .Tahiti. 
Nattn  Akrotu, .    .      Tel. 
Woodooga,  ...         „ 

'-sized,  ornamental  tree,  a 
native  of  the  Society  Islands,  from  which  it  was 
introduced  into  India ;  and  a  variety  of  it,  the  A. 
Moluccensis,  known  to  the  Javanese  under  the 
name  of  Kamira,  is  well  known  in  Australia.  A. 
triloba  is  now  growing  in  several  narts  of  India, 
China,  the  Moluccas,  Java,  the  Malay  Islands, 
Ceylon ;  plentiful  near  Hyderabad  of  the  Dekhan, 
in  the  southern  Mahratta  country  about  Belgaum, 
in  Bengal,  and  Assam.  Almost  all  parts  of  it 
are  covered  with  a  farinaceous  substance,  and  a 
gummy  substance  exudes  from  the  seeds  (aa  also, 
it  is  said,  from  the  tree  itself),  which  is  chewed 
by  the  natives  of  Tahiti  and  Australia.  The 
quality  of  its  wood  is  indifferent.    In  Java  it  is 


grown  as  a  shade  to  the  nutmeg  plantations,  and 
the  cultivated  nut  ia  eaten  as  a  fruit ;  the  flavovir 
dosely  resembles  that  of  the  almond.  The  small 
gbbular  rough  fruit  of  the  uncultivated  variety 
produces  a  nut  remarkable  for  the  quantity  m 
dear  oil  it  contains,  which  is  collected  in  large 
quantities  by  the  iiihabitants  of  the  Moluocas, 
and  is  in  general  use  for  burning  in  lamps.  In 
fact  it  there  supersedes  cocoa-nut  oil,  which  is 
scarce.  In  Tahiti  tissues  are  made  from  tbe 
bark ;  but  its  most  valuable  product  is  its  fruit, 
which  is  roundish,  two-celled,  each  containing  a 
nut  resembling  in  flavour  the  filbert  or  English 
walnut.  In  roljmeBia,  the  nuts,  strung  on  a 
thin  slip  of  bamboo,  are  burned  as  a  candle.  They 
are  considered  aphrodisiac  in  the  Moluccas ;  but 
this  can  only  be  from  the  oil  they  contain,  and, 
like  other  similar  fruits,  are  apt  to  purge  and  pro- 
duce colic,  unless  roasted,  or  kept  for  a  year. 
About  50  per  cent,  or,  according  to  Simmonds, 
31^  gallons,  of  the  nut  yield  10  gallons  of  a  use- 
ful, fine,  clear  lamp  oiL  In  the  ISandwich  IslandB 
the  oil  is  employed  as  a  mordant  for  thdr  vege- 
table dyes,  and  the  root  affords  a  brown  dye  for 
their  native  cloth. — Roxb.  FL  Ittd,;  Hog;  Voigt; 
Exhib.  0/1862;  Java  Cat.;  Madr,  Ex.  Jur. 
Reports;  Jaffrey;  Riddell;  Useful  Plants;  Sim^ 
mmds^  Commercial  Products;  Agri.  HorL  Soc.  of 
India^  viii.  p.  220. 

ALEXANDER  of  Maoedon,  styled  the  Qreat. 
was  the  son  of  Philip  n.  of  Macedon,  and  of 
Olympias,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus.  He  was 
bom  at  PeUa  9.C.  856.  After  settling  affairs 
at  home,  he  directed  his  anns  to  the  east,  and 
in  the  course  of  eleven  years  made  such  im* 
pression  on  the  countries  he  overran  or  marohed 
through,  that  to  this  day  his  name,  cities  that 
he  founded,  and  dynasties  to  which  he  gave  origin, 
continue.  He  succeeded  his  muidmd  father, 
Philip,  B.C.  838;  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  334; 
fought  the  battle  of  Issus  in  383  ;  took  Tyre  332 ; 
conquered  Egypt  in  831,  and  the  same  year  de- 
feated Darius  at  Gangamela ; — the  following  year, 
330,  Darius  was  murdered  by  Bessus  at  £u;tria. 
During  829  he  was  engaged  in  Bactria  and  the 
modem  Afghanistan.  Alexander  crossed  the  Indus 
into  India  in  826,  reached  Susa  in  825,  and 
Babjfrlon  the  same  year,  and  in  323  he  died 
at  the  age  of  33,  after  a  reign  of  13  years.  The 
lasting  impression  of  his  successes  has  doubt- 
less sprang  from  various  causes.  His  mode  of 
settling  the  Egyptian  government  is  mentioned 
by  Sharpe  as  the  earliest  instance  ihsA,  history  has 
recorded  of  a  conqueror  governing  a  province 
according  to  its  own  laws,  and  allowing  the  religion 
of  the  conquered  to  remain  aa  the  established 
religion  of  the  state ;  and  the  length  of  time  that 
the  Grseco-Egyptian  monarchy  lasted,  and  the 
splendour  with  which  it  shone,  prove  the  wisdom 
and  hmnanity  of  the  founder.  This  example  has 
been  copied,  with  equal  success,  in  Dutch  and 
British  colonial,  and  Indian  governments ;  but  we 
do  not  know  whether  Alexander  had  any  prece- 
dent to  guide  his  views.  Except  Alexander,  all 
the  great  conquerors  of  Hindustan  have  sprung 
from  provinces  towards  Tartary  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Persia,  and  they  have  generally  penetrated 
into  India-  W  the  way  of  Kabal,  Kandahar, 
Ghazni,  and  the  Panjab,  until  the  British  cam& 

Maior  Bennell  apprehends  that  Alexander  never 
greatly  deviated  from  the  direct  line  of  march, 
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from  the  foot  of  Canoasos,  or  the  range  of  monn- 
tMDft  called  Hindu  Koh,  to  the  Indus  near  Pack- 
boli,  or  PemelaotH.  Thai  his  roate  from  the 
&£.  coaai  ol  the  Gupian  Sea  hj  through  Aria, 
Zaiaoga,  eto.,  to  Arachosia,  or  the  modern  Herat, 
Zaiang,  and  Arokhage,  to  the  S.  of  Kandahar; 
tiKBce  he  marched  towarda  Kabal  and  Ghazni, 
cnaBnig  moontaina  corered  with  snow ;  and  in  order 
to  dkartise  Besaoa,  who  had  fled  into  Bactria,  he 
pHnd  the  moontaina  between  Ghorbund.  and 
Btmiaii,  at  whoae  foot  geographim  have  placed 
the  Paropamisan  Alexandria,  the  fiiat  station  in 
ka  fatore  marofa  towards  the  Gophenes. 

The  dtj  that  Alexander  bnilt  in  his  route  east* 

vMds  towards  the  Indus  he  gaye  his  own  name  to, 

bat  its  name  and  ita  particular  site  hare  been  lost 

It  was  eaUed  Aleamdria,  and  was  near  the  Gau- 

ewm^and  Reimell  points  to  Bamian  as  the  quarter 

in  which  he  wonld  place  it     General  Ferrier 

neatioos  that  the  fortified  town  of  Herat  is  sup- 

pDnd  to  haya  been  founded  by  Alexander  t£e 

Gnat,  but  he  does  not  quote  his  authority.    This 

portion  of  India  waa  then  partitioned  amongst  a 

gnst  number  of  V^ttj  princes,  independent  of, 

md  often  in  hostifitj  with,  each  other.    At  this 

critical  period,  two  of  the  most  powerful  of  these 

nhn,  named  Taxiles  and  Poras,  were  at  war, 

aod  the  fonner,  in  order  to  crush  his  adyenary, 

joined  the  iuTader.     The   territory  of  IVudles 

tppesB  to  haTO  been  the  Doab  between  the  Indus 

and  the  Hydaspea  (Jhelum),  that  of  Porus,  who 

had  nbdued  most  of  his  neighbours,  extended  as 

itt  ai  the  HyphasiB  (Beas).    Alexander  had  an 

nrny  of  135,000  men,  15,000  being  cavalry,  with 

a  great  number  of  di^hants.    This  force  included 

a  hige  hody  of  hardy  mooenariee  from  the  hills 

But  of  the  Indue  and  north  of  the  Pan  jab,  under 

1  dnef  named  Ambisares.    At  the  head  of  this 

foot  he  marched  to  the  Hydaspea,  which  he 

laefaed  in  the  month  of  August. .  On  the  other 

(kft)  tide  of  the  riyer,  Porus  was  posted  with 

30,000  infntiy,  4000  oayahy,  200  elephants,  and 

M)  war  efaanota.    Alexander,  finding  tlie  river 

udi  swollen  by  the  rains,  sent  for  hoats  torn 

the  Indus,  which  were  brought  overland,  in  the 

mnwhils  amusing   Porus    by   marching    and 

ttBBtar4UHrching  Ua  troops  akmg  the  huiks  of 

^  met,  as  if  aearching  for  a  ford.    On  the 

nrinl  of  the  boats,  he  passed  the  river  at  Jalalapur, 

114  milea  from  Attock,  where  it  is,  in  the  rainy 

man,  upwards  of  a  mile  broad,  and  never  ford- 

tUe.    In  the  hattle  which  ensued,  326  B.C.,  Porus 

nsdefeattd  and  taken  prisoner.  It  was  at  this  part- 

of  the  fiydaspes,  on  its  right  or  western  bank,  that 

the  eooqueior,  in  commemoration  of  this  event, 

^  tiia  dties  of  Kicea  toad  fiuoephalia.    He  built 

t  tlmd  dty  on  the  Aeesines.    After  the  defeat 

of  Poroi,  Alexander  marched  across  the  doab 

^een  the  Hydaspes  and  the  Aeesines  (Chenab), 

dcKrihed  as  a  flat  imd  rich  country,  through  the 

tcnHom  of  Poms,  passed  the  latter  riv^,  and 

adiaaoed  to  the  Hydraotes  (Bavi),  where   he 

ttptored  Ssngala,  represented  to  be  a  strong  city 

of  the  Gathai  (the   modem  Gathi),  the   most 

niaiit  sad  ikilfnl  in  war  of  all  the  Indians.    A 

jn^of  the  Cathni  was  encamped  before  the  city, 

vUeh  Alexander,  having  defeated  them   in   a 

pitdied  hattle,  took  and  raaed.    Sangala  is  sup* 

Wd  to  have  been  situated  to  the  south-east  of 

l^hoct;  and  Bumes  states  that  there  are  the 

lantim  of  a  dty  answering  to  Sangala  in  the 


vicinity  south-east  of  that  capital.  From  hence 
the  conqueror  marched  to  the  Hyphasis  (Beaa), 
whether  above,  or,  as  more  probable,  below,  its 

i 'unction  with  ^e  Sutlej,  is'  not  quite  clear.  His 
listorians  do  not  mention  the  latter  river,  and  they 
allude  to  a  desert  beyond  the  Hyphasis,  which 
exists  below  the  conflux  of  the  two  rivers.  Here 
the  soldiers  received  such  appalling  accounts  of 
the  deserts  they  would  have  to  pass,  and  of  the 
oountless  hosts  assembled  to  oppose  their  progress, 
that,  struck  with  consternation,  and  exhausted  by 
fatigue  and  suffering,  they  refused  to  march 
farther,  and  Alexander  was  constrained  to  give 
orders  for  thdr  return.  Some  traditions  d  Alex-- 
ander  exist  in  the  Rajput  state  of  Bikanir;  a 
ruin  near  Dandosir  is  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
capital  of  a  prince  of  this  region,  punished  by  the 
Macedonian  conqueror. 

This,  therefore,  was  the  extreme  limit  of  Alex- 
ander's progress  eastward.  He  recrossed  succes* 
sively  the  Hydraotes,  the  Aeesines,  and  the 
Hydaspes,  where  a  large  fleet  had  been  prepared 
for  a  descent  of  that  river.  The  boats,  800  in 
number,  were  built  of  timber  procured  horn  the 
mounteins,  and  Bumes  says  that  in  none  of  the 
other  Panjab  rivers  are  much  trees  (Deodar,  a 
kind  of  cedar)  floated  down,  nor  do  there  exist 
such  facilities  for  constmctiiig  vessels,  as  in  the 
Jhelum.  About  the  middle  of  November,  B.C.  825, 
Alexander,  who  had  been  in  the  field  since  May, 
therefore  all  through  the  rainy  season,  embarked 
on  board  one  of  his  vessels,  and  whilst  the  fleet, 
which  he  commanded  in  person,  dropped  down 
the  stream,  two  divisions  of 'the  army  marched 
alon^  the  Hydaspes,  and  a  third  along  the 
Acesmes,  to  the  confluence  of  these  streams,  where, 
after  a  voyage  of  five  days,  the  fleet  arrived  much 
shattered  The  army  was  now  distributed  into 
foiir  divisions,  three  of  which  marched  at  some 
distance  from  each  other  in  parallel  columns, 
whilst  the  fourth,  under  the  king,  advanced 
inland  from  the  river,  to  drive  the  MaUi  into  the 
other  divisions.  On  arriving  at  the  junction  of 
the  Hydraotes  with  the  Aeesines,  the  king  had 
several  combats  with  this  Uibe,  whose  capital  he 
took,  pursuing  them  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Hydraotes.  In  these  conflicts  Alexander  exhibited 
much  courage,  exposing  himself  to  great  p^«onal 
danger,  and  was  severely  wounded  with  an  arrow. 
Thenoe  he  marched  into  the  countries  of  king 
Musioanus,  king  Oxyoanns,  the  Sindomanni  (the 
Sindians)  and  other  aistricts  on  the  Lower  Indus. 
Subsequently,  deputies  from  the  Malli  and  the 
Oxydracee  came  with  presents  to  solicit  peace, 
alleging,  by  way  of  excuse  for  their  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  Greeks,  their  strong  love  of  liberty. 

Descending  the  Indus,  Alexander  arrived  at 
Patala  (Tatta,  but  Wood  prefers  the  site  of  Jerk), 
^ where  the  river  divides  into  two  great  branches,' 
but  changes  smce  preclude  identification  now. 
According  to  Arrian,  Patala,  in  the  Indian  tonffue, 
signified  tiie  same  as  delta  in  the  Greek.  Alex- 
ander proceeded  down  one  of  the  branches 
(probably  the  Piti)  to  the  sea,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Patala,  whence,  leaving  his  fleet  with 
Nearchus,  he  marched  with  his  army  to  Persia,  by 
way  of  Gedrosia  (Mekran)  and  Caramania  (Ker- 
man),  in  September,  B.C.  326.  On  quitting  Patala 
on  the  Indus,  he  proceeded  with  his  armV  through 
the  dominions  of  the  Arabitse,  a  part  of  the  pre- 
sent province  of  Lus,  and  in  it  forded  the  Arabis 
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(PooraUy)  river.  To  the  westward  of  that  diminu- 
tive stream,  he  traversed  the  territory  of  the 
Oreitse,  and  thence,  crossing  over  one  range  of 
mountains,  he  entered  the  province  of  Gedrosia 
(Mekran),  in  whidi  his  troops  were  thinned  hj 
the  accumulated  hardships  of  thirst,  famine,  and 
fatigue.  This  march  was  inoontestably  to  the 
southward  of  the  Brahuik  chain;  and  had  the 
Greek  historians  been  even  less  explicit,  the  nature 
of  the  country  alone  must  have  decided  any 
question  that  might  have  arisen  on  this  point. 
Grateras,  who  was  charged  with  the  guidance  of 
the  heavy  baggage  and  invah'd  soldiers  by  Ara- 
chosia  and  Dningiana,  as  certainly  marched  far 
to  the  northward. 

The  political  state  of  the  country  at  that  period 
may  be  discerned  even  in  the  loose  notices  left 
us.  Arrian  states  that  there  was  then  a  family 
enjoying  supreme  dominion  in  India,  which  de- 
rived their  pedigree  from  Bud»us  (probably 
Buddha),  whose  creed  extended  widely  over  this 
and  the  neighbouring  countries  down  to  the  fifth 
century  of  our  era.  The  authority  of  this  para- 
mount Indian  sovereign,  however,  did  not  reach 
the  Panjab,  which  was  severed  into  separate  king- 
doms and  principalities.  That  of  Musicanus,  we 
are  told,  was  governed  by  Brahmans ;  and  Bumes 
conjectures  that  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Alore, 
or  Arore,  which  extended  from  the  ocean  to  Kash- 
mir,  and  from  Kandahar  to  Kanouj,  ruled  by 
Brahmans  so  late  as  the  seventh  century,  was  the 
kingdom  of  Musicanus.  The  Oxydraoee  (probably 
the  Eutchi),  and  the  Malli  (no  doubt  the  people 
of  Multan,  which  is  still  called  Malli-than,  ^  the 
country  of  the  Malli') — ^who,  though  generally  at 
variance,  combined  against  Alexander,  and  brought 
against  him  an  army  of  90,000  men — seem  to  have 
possessed  much  power  in  the  south-western  parts 
of  the  Panjab.  Besides  those  nations,  the  Greek 
writers  mention  seven  independent  states  in  the 
country  of  the  Five  Rivers. 

Alexander  had  not  time  to  establish  any  system 
of  government  in  the  vast  provinces  he  conquered 
in  the  east^  Where  his  authority  was  acknow- 
ledged, it  was  exerdsed  through  military  com- 
manders, who,  after  his  deaHi  (323  B.C.),  became, 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  supreme.  Seleucus, 
governor  of  Babylon,  not  only  secured  the 
country,  but  extended  his  power,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  competitors,  as  far  as  the  Indus, 
which  he  crossed  B.G.  325  to  attack  Sandrocottus 
(identified  with  the  Chandragupta  of  Indian  his- 
tory), who  had  expelled  the  Greek  garrisons  from 
the  Panjab,  which  was  thus  restored  to  native 
rule.  Seleucus  is  said  to  have  passed  the  Hesudrus 
(Sutlej),  and,  after  gaining  several  victories  over 
Sandrocottus,  being  suddenly  recalled  to  defend 
his  own  territories,  to  have  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  that  monarch,  to  whom  he  ceded  the 
Panjab  and  valley  of  the  Indus  as  far  as  Pesha- 
war. 

General  Ferrier  thinks  that  Alexander  was 
TOobably  at  Begram,  25  miles  north,  15  east  from 
Kabal,  the  ruins  of  which  are  described  in  a 
memoir  by  Mr.  Masson,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  vol.  v.  p.  1.  Bumes, 
MasBon,  and  Ferrier  met  with  tribes  who  claim  a 
Grecian  descent.  According  to  Bumes,  the  Mir 
of  Badakhshan,  the  chief  of  Darwaz  in  the  valley 
of  the  Oxus,  and  the  chiefs  eastward  of  Darwaz, 
who  occupy  the  provinces  of  Kulab,  Shughnan, 
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and  Wakhan  north  of  the  Oxus,  also  the  hill  states 
of  Chitral,  Gilgit,  and  Iskardo,  are  all  held  by 
chicis  who  make  that  daim.  The  whole  <rf 
the  princes  who  claim  descent  &om  Alexander 
are  Tajaks,  who  inhabited  this  country  before  it 
was  overran  by  Turki  or  Tartar  tribes.  The 
Tajak,  now  Mahomedans,  regard  Alexander  aa  a 
prophet  The  Badakhshan  family  are  fair,  but 
present  nothing  in  form  or  feature  resembling  the 
Greek.  They  are  not  unlike  the  modem  Penian, 
and  there  is  a  decided  contrast  between  them,  the 
Turk,  and  Uzbak. 

His  csreer  was  marked  by  the  crad  murders  of 
friends  and  conc^uered  opponents,  over  and  above 
the  usual  seTenties  of  war.  He  razed  ThebeB 
to  the  ground,  B.G.  335 ;  he  hanged  2000  dtJuena 
of  Tyre,  and  sold  the  survivors,  women  and  chil- 
dren, as  slaves,  b.g.  332 ;  Philotas  was  destroyed, 
B.G.  330;  and  same  year  Parmenion  in  Ecbatana 
was  assassinated ;  B.a  329-328  he  cut  off  the  ears 
and  nose  of  Bessus,  and  sent  him  to  Ecbatana  to 
be  killed  by  his  countrymen;  the  philosopher 
CaUisthenes  was  hanged  B.c.  327,  and  in  828 
he  slew  Clitus,  his  officer,  with  a  spear,  these  two 
having  opposed  his  claim  to  be  a  god. — Smith's 
Bio.  Die;  Sharpens  Egypt;  OusM^s  Travels; 
ChatfieUTs  HindwtUm;  PotHnger's  Travels;  Fer- 
rier^s  Journal;  Higtory  of  the  Afyhans ;  MalcolnCs 
Persia;  History  of  the  Panjab;  /cenneWs  Memoirs; 
Rick's  Kurdistan;  Elphinstone's  India;  Bumes^ 
iiL  p.  84 ;  Annals  of  liajasthan^  iL  p.  186 ;  Cun" 
ninghanCs  Ancient  Geography  of  Indm. 

ALEXANDRIA  in  Egypt  was  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  b.c  332,  and  it  became  of  so 
much  importance,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  it  was  second  only  to  Rome  itself  in 
extent  and  population.  In  a.d.  638,  it  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  khalif  Omar,  by  whom 
the  cdebrated  Alexandrian  library  is  said  to  have 
been  destroyed.  It  declined  from  that  time,  and 
when  ^e  French  took  possession  of  it  in  July 
1798,  the  population  was  reduced  to  about  7000. 
Since  the  time  (a.d.  1830)  that  the  route  to 
India  became  directed  by  the  Red  Sea  and  Suez 
to  Alexandria,  this  city  has  again  risen  to  great 
prominence,  and  become  filled  by  mercantile  men 
from  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  In  1878,  its 
population  was  estimated  at  350,000,  but  the 
consulates  from  Europe  have  erroneously  per- 
mitted many  to  attach  themselves ;  Italians  were 
30,000,  and  the  Jews  10,00a  The  ruler  has  the 
title  of  Khedive. 

ALEXj^DRIA  apud  Gaucasum,  was  a  dty 
built  by  Alexander  in  his  route  towards  India, 
and  Roindl  points  as  its  site  to  the  quarter  of 
Bamian,  but  ne  considers  that  it  is  impossible  to 
guess  its  particular  situation.  At  all  events,  he 
says  (pp.  170,  171)  the  proximity  of  Alexandria  to 
the  northern  mountains  is  a  fact  which  Arrian 
impresses  very  strongly.  Yigne  thinks  that  the 
pretensions  of  Bamian  to  be  the  Alexandria  ad 
Caucasum  are  far  from  being  without  foundation ; 
and  he  remarks  that,  if  Bamian  be  Alexandria  ad 
Gaucasum,  be  would  identify  Begram  with  Nicsea, 
or  perhaps  Kabal  is  Nic»a,  as  U)tii  places  lie  in 
the  route  from  Bamian  on  the  high  road  to  India, 
and  in  the  Gauoasus.  Masson  and  Mr.  Prinaep 
suppose  the  modern  Beghram,  30  miles  from  Kabal 
(25  miles  in  direct  distance),  to  be  the  andent 
Alexandria  apud  Gaucasum.  Bumes  thinks  it  is 
the  town  of  Bamian,  and  this  opinion  is  supported 
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by  Ritler,  Gondin,  and  Bome  others.  But  MasBon 
icmarka  that  Rainiiin  lies  north  of  the  Hindu 
Kosb,  and  Alexander  is  suj^xMed  by  some  to  hare 
Bored  to  the  south  of  that  mountain. — Masson*s 
Jtmneygj  iL  p.  160,  888);  Vigne's  Pergonal 
Narrative^  p.  198 ;  RennelP$  Memoirs,  p.  170. 

ALEXAKDRLAN  ERA  is  that  of  the  SeleuddsB. 
It  oonmieneeB  with  the  entrance  of  Seleucus  Nicator 
iittoBahylon,B.a81lTeaia4month&  It  was  once 
Buoh  used,  especiaDy  by  the  eastern  Greeks,  and 
by  the  Jews,  who  call  it  the  era  of  contracts, 
from  their  having  been  compdled  by  the  Mace« 
doQtan  kings  to  adopt  it  in  civil  processes.  It  is 
ikQl  nsed  by  some  of  the  ArabsL  The  Arabic 
Dime  for  it,  Tarikh-zu-ul-Kamain,  the  era  of  the 
tvo-homed,  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
iapnoBttiQn  that  it  began  with  Alexander,  whose 
«Mt>known  daims  to  descent  from  Jupiter 
Asmon,  oecaaoned  his  bcdng  represented  with 
kons,  as  was  Seleucns  also,  hom  some  cause  not 
10  folly  ascertained. — BidCs  Kurdistan,  ii.  75. 

ALEXANDRIAN  LAUREL.  Galophyllum 
isopliyllum,  Ziim.  Alexandrian  Senna  is  Cassia 
acatifofia,  G.  lanceolata,  C.  officinalis.  Alex- 
aodrisn  Trefoil,  Trifc^um  Alexandrinum. 

ALEXANDRINA  VICTORIA,  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Enpnsi  of  In^  in  the  year  1858  (1st  Novem- 
ber) assamed,  from  the  Engliah  East  India  Corn- 
way,  the  dnect  government  of  British  India,  and 
m  AJ>.  1876  (28th  April)  took  the  title  of 
EmunsB  of  Ind^  At  the  latter  date  there  were 
in  uliance  601  rulers,  chiefis,  and  feudatories,  with 
the  titlei  of  mahazsja,  maharawal,  raja,  rana,  rawal, 
fM,  rao,  nawab,  and  other  Hindu,  Mahomedan, 
and  Malay  forms.  In  the  proclamation  issued  on 
tke  1st  November  1858,  the  people  were  assured 
by  Qaeen  Yiotoria  of  religious  freedom,  and  the 
fate  and  impartial  right  to  employment 

ALFA.  Ab.,  Hihd.,  Persl — ^A  peculiar  form  of 
riurt  worn  by  the  Rafai  fakirs.    See  Darvesh. 

AL-FATIHAH,  literally  'the  preface,'  is  the 
titfe  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Koran. 

ALFAZ-ul-ADWIAH,  a  Persian  book  of 
Bwdidne,  compOed  by  Muhammad  Yakub-biu- 
TvRif,  physician  to  Shah  Jahan,  translated  by 
F.  Gladwin. 

ALFOEREN,  AJfoor,  or  Arafura,  inhabit  the 
interior  of  New  Guinea,  Ceram,  and  all  the 
bvnr  ialanda  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
faman  Arehipdago;  Mr.  Eari's  inquiries  satis- 
fied him  that  it  was  a  term  generally  applied  to 
the  inland  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  to  dis- 
tingukh  them  from  the  coast  tribes,  Alf ores  and 
Allorias  beinff  terms  used  by  the  Portuguese  in 
India  pncaady  as  the  Spaniards  called  the  ab- 
origines of  America  *  Indies,'  or  Indiana,  and 
tbo  Mahomedan  inhabitants  of  Sulu  and  Mindano, 
*  Moms'  or  Moon.  The  Portuguese  term  ^  Al- 
iorim*  signifies  free  men,  or  manumitted  slaves; 
but  the  root  'fova*  means  out,  or  outside,  and 
tksrefore  the  term  Alfoers  became  naturally 
applied  to  the  independent  tribes  who  dwelt 
beyond  the  infiuenoe  of  their  coast  settlements. 
See  India;  Negrito;  Papuan. 

hlGJR.    Sea-weeds. 
Kjwk  Pttm,    .    .  Buuc.  I  Lenng-fan-tsai,  .    .  CHnr. 
Hd-tMa,Ta-faHtni,0HOi.  I  AwarNori,    .    .    .    Jap. 

The  Algn  tribe  of  plants  comprehends  the  sea- 
iveeda,  lann,  and  frMh-water  submersed  species 
of  similar  habits.    Many  of  these  are  edible,  and 
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are  largely  employed  to  bum  into  kelp,  and  as 
manure  for  grass  lands.  Laminaria  sacoharina,  or 
the  sugar  sea-belt,  is  said  to  be  eaten  by  the  Ice- 
landers, and  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  in 
Japan.  Carrageen  moss,  Ghondros  crispns,  is 
used  in  Irdand  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  sold 
in  London  as  a  substitute  for  Iceland  moss.  A 
species  of  Gelidium  has  beensaidto  be  tiie  substance 
collected  by  the  swallows,  to  construct  the  edible 
nests  of  Java;  and  several  species  of  gelidium  are 
made  use  of  as  food  in  the  East  The  lavers, 
spedes  of  Porphyra  and  Ulva,  are  eaten  in  Great 
Britain  with  vinegar,  pepper,  and  oil  Cor- 
sican  moss  is  Gracillaria  helminthocorton  and 
Laurencia  obtusa;  Ceylon  moss  is  the  Plocaria 
Candida ;  Chinese  moss  is  PL  tenaz ;  Austndian 
moss  is  Eucheuma  speciosum ;  and  Irish  moss  is 
the  Chondrus  crispus.  and  Gigartina  mamillosa. 
Spbsorococcus  lichenoides,  Gigartina  moUissima, 
and  other  species  are  also  us«L  The  sea-weeds 
commonly  eaten  by  the  Burmese  are  called  Eyouk 
Puen;  &ey  are  the  Gigartina  spinosa,  Grev,, 
and  the  Ceylon  moss  of  commerce,  the  Sphsero^ 
coccus  lichenoides,  Ag,  Gigartina  lichenoides  is 
the  Agar-agar  of  the  MaJaya  Alg»  are  found 
plentifully  on  the  Japan  coasts  at  low  water, 
when  they  are  gathered  for  food.  There  are 
chiefly  two  sorts  of  plants  found  growing  upon 
the  shells  thev  take  up ;  one  is  green  and  narrow, 
the  other  reddish  and  broader.  They  are  both 
torn  off  and  assorted ;  each  sort  is  afterwards  put 
into  a  tub  of  fresh  water,  and  well  washed.  This 
done,  the  green  sort  is  laid  upon  a  piece  of  wood, 
and  with  a  large  knife  cut  small  like  tobacco,  then 
again  washed,  and  put  into  a  large  square  wooden 
sieve,  two  feet  long,  where  there  is  fresh  water 
poured  upon  it,  to  make  the  pieces  stick  close 

Xher.  Having  kin  there  for  some  time,  they 
it  up  with  a  sort  of  a  comb  made  of  reed,  and 
press  it  with  the  hand  into  a  compact  substance, 
squeezing  the  water  out,  and  so  lay  it  in  the  son 
to  dry.  The  red  sort,  which  is  found  in  much  less 
quantity  than  the  green,  is  not  cut  small ;  other- 
wise they  prepare  it  much  after  the  same  manner, 
and  form  it  into  cakes,  which  are  dri^  and  sold 
for  use.  A  sea- weed  called  Awa  Nori  is  gathered 
on  the  sea-beach  of  Japan ;  when  dried  and  roasted 
and  rubbed  down  to  a  very  fine  powder,  it  is  eaten 
with  boiled  rice,  and  sometimes  put  into  miso-eoup. 
Sea-weed  ia  ^ported  from  abroad  into  China  by 
junks,  as  well  as  collected  on  the  Chinese  coast;  the 
foreign  sort  is  principally  the  leung-f an-tsai,  from 
which  agar-agar  is  made.  In  China,  this  sea- weed  is 
eaten  a&r  merely  cleaning,  and  stewing  it  in  fat 
or  oiL  Almost  ul  the  plants  of  this  o^er  yield 
soda  and  iodine  on  incineration.  Until  the  early . 
part  of  the  19th  century,  they  were  collected  in  large 
quantities,  and  burned  for  the  sake  of  the  soda 
yielded  by  the  ashes.  After  separating  the  alkali, 
iodine  was  obtained  from  the  mother  liquors. 
Thoup;h  the  trade  in  kelp  (the  local  name  in 
Britain  for  sea-weed  soda)  has  been  nearly  anni- 
hilated bv  the  plan  for  making  soda  from  oonunon 
salt ;  still  sea- weed  ashes  constitute  the  sole  source 
from  which  iodine  is  manufactured.'  The  green 
conferva  which  floats  on  the  salt-water  kJce  near 
Calcutta  readily  yields  iodine.  It  should  be  dried, 
burned,  the  ashes  packed  in  crucibles,  and  heatea 
to  bright  redness.  The  residae,  treated  with 
water,  on  evaporation  yields  a  saline  mass  of 
muriate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  chloride  of  potassium. 
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and  iodide  of  potassium  and  sodinm.  The  natiTes 
of  the  districts  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas  use, 
in  the  treatment  of  goitre,  a  dried  leaf  ^  brought 
from  a  great  distance,'  and  which  thej  call  gilJur 
ka  putta,  or  goitre  leaf.  It  much  resembles  frag- 
ments of  a  common  fuous. — Morrison;  Voigl,  p. 
745 ;  Hooker's  Him.  Jour.  ii.  889 ;  (75A.,  p.  671 ; 
Kasmpfar's  Hist,  of  Japan,  ii.  p.  618 ;  Thunberg's 
JVavelSy  liL  p.  115 :  Cooke.    See  Agar-agar. 

ALQ£BRA.  The  mathematicians  Brahma 
Gupta,  who  lired  in  the  6th  century,  and  Bhas- 
cara  Acharya,  in  the  12th  centuiy,  both  drew 
their  matenalB  from  Arya  Bhatta,  in  whose  time 
the  science  seems  to  lutve  been  at  its  height, 
and  who,  though  not  clearly  traced  further  back 
than  the  fifth  century,  may,  in  Mr.  Golebrooke's 
opinion,  not  improbably  have  lived  nearly  as 
early  as  Diophantus,  the  first  Greek  writer  on 
algebra,  that  is,  about  a.d.  860.  Algebra  had 
attained  the  highest  perfection  it  ever  reached  in 
India  before  it  was  known  to  the  Arabians,  and 
indeed  before  the  first  dawn  of  the  culture  of  the 
sciences  among  the  people. — Elphin.  pp.  ISO,  188. 

ALGOSA.    Beko.    Guscuta  capitata. 

ALGCJADA  REEF,  called  also  Sunken,  also 
Drowned  Island,  from  Alagada,  drowned,  is  S.S. W. 
Si  leagues  from  Lychime  or  Diamond  Island,  off 
the  Ava  coast.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  redE  of 
rocks,  level  with  the  sea,  extending  M.  and  S. 
about  1  j-  miles,  with  detached  rocks  around  it  at 
considerable  distances,  on  some  of  which  the  sea 
breaks  in  bad  weather.  A  Hghthouse  was  erected 
by  Gaptain  Eraser  of  the  Bengal  Engineers.  It  is 
in  lat.  15°  40'  15"  N.,  long.  94^  16'  45"  E.,  with  a 
brilliant  revolving  light,  and  is  built  on  a  ledge 
of  sandstone.  The  worlonen  were  chiefly  Ghinese, 
and  the  materials  were  obtained  from  Gaiagoi:dc 
or  Gurlew  Island.  The  centre  stone  of  the  first 
course  weighed  8}  tons.  The  centre  stone  of  the 
second  course  was  about  8  J  tons.  The  foundation 
consists  of  large  blocks  of  granite,  which  fit 
together  with  mathematical  accuracy,  and  the 
work  proceeds  along  lines  of  radii  from  centre  to 
circumference  in  a  succession  of  concentric  rings. 

ALGUM-WOOD  of  Scripture  is  supposed  to 
have  been  an  Indian  product,  and  assumed  to 
be  sandal-'wood.  The  articles  mentioned  along 
with  it — ivory,  gold,  apes,  and  peacocks — ^are  indi- 
genous in  India.  Sandal-wood  is  indigenous  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar ;  and  von  Mu^ler  says  one 
of  its  numerous  names  there,  and  in  Sanskrit,  is 
Yulgnka  (?),  which  Jewish  and  Phoenician  mer- 
chants corrupted  into  Algum,  and  which  in 
Hebrew  was  still  further  changed  into  Almug. 

ALHAGIMAURORUM.  Tourne.  Camel's  thorn. 


A.  maimifera,  Duv. 
A.  Nepalennum,  D.  C. 
OnoDiB  spinosa,  Hasselq, 
Al-gul, ....      Arab. 
Juvasa;  Juivaua,    Beno. 
Shins  Kubi,   .    .  Brahui. 
Juwansa,    .    .    .    HiND. 
Ookan,   ....     Panj. 
Zo%;  zozan;  jojh,        „ 


Manna  Hebraica,  D.  Don. 
Hedyianim  alhagi,  Linn, 


Jawan,  Tamiya,  «     Panj. 

Shatur-khar,  .    .     Pebs. 

KhariJhar,    .    .  Sindh. 

ICandero,    ...       ,, 

Girikarxdka,  .    .    ,  Tkl. 

Tella-giniya  ohetta,  „ 
TheMamna* 
Juwansa,  .  •  •  Hind.  |  Xarunjabin,  •  «  Hind. 
This  shrub  grows  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  Panjab,  Afghanistan,  Beluchistan, 
Sind,  also  in  Gujerat,  the  Southern  Mahratta 
countiv,  at  Monghir,  Benares,  and  Dehli.  It 
sends  forth  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  hot  season, 
when  ahnost  all  smaller  plants  die,  and  affords  a 
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grateful  food  for  the  camel  in  desert  places.  The 
manna,  the  turunjafain  of  the  bazaars,  exudes  from 
its  leaves  and  branches,  but  is  secreted  appaieoilj 
only  in  Persia  and  Bokhara.  Dr.  Royle  con- 
siders A.  Nepalensis  identical  with  the  Alhagi 
maurornm,  but  states  on  strong  grounds  that  no 
manna  is  secreted  by  it  either  in  India,  Arabia, 
or  Egypt  Kandahar,  Herat,  Persia,  and  Bokhara 
seem  its  proper  districts,  and  thence  the  turunjabin 
is  imported  into  India.  When  pure  it  sella  in 
Bengal  for  10  rupees  the  seer.— iltR«/»e ;  WeUsted^ 
L  p.  180;  CfSkaughnessy;  Drs,  Rayle,  Stewart^ 
Voigt;  Mignan's  Travels,  pp.  240,  241;  Pot- 
Hnger's  Travels,  p.  185 ;  Eng.  Cyc.  Useful  Plants. 

AL  -  HAMD  -  ul  -  ILLAHI  RAB-ul- ALIMIN, 
Arab.  Praise  be  to  Allah,  0  Lord  of  the  (three) 
worlds!  A  pious  ejaculation  by  Mahomedans, 
which  leaves  their  lips  on  all  occasions  of  con- 
cluding actions.  The  words  Al-Hamd-ul-Illah, 
Praise  be  to  God,  form  the  Mahomedan  grace 
after  meat.  It  waa  used,  it  is  said,  first  by 
Abraham  when  the  angels  came  to  him. — Lane. 

AL  HAMIR  This  word  appears  to  be  derived 
from  the  Arabic  root  Hamar,  which  signifies  to  be, 
or  become,  red.  It  is  said  to  be  the  translation  of 
this  word  which  gives  the  name  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Alhambra,  one  of  the  four  wards  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Granada,  is  dedncible  from  the  Arabic 
root  Hamar.  It  was  so  called  by  the^Moors  from 
the  red  colour  of  its  materials,  al-hamra  signify- 
ing a  red  house.— lf(^aii'«  Travels,  p.  267. 

AL-HAMOWUT  and  Al-Hasani  SeeAlamnt; 
Assassin;  Hasan-ibn-Saba. 

ALL    Tel.    Unum  uaitatiasimnm. 

ALL  HiMD.  A  land  measure  of  four  Bisi; 
nine  Ali  =  1  Jula. — W. 

ALL,  often  styled  Ali-ul-Ilahi,  the  divine,  was 
the  son  of  Abu  Talib.  He  was  the  cousin  and 
companion  of  Mi^omed,  also  his  son-in-hiw,  he 
having  married  Fatima,  Mahomed's  only  surviv- 
ing child ;  he  was  the  first  of  the  family  of  the 
Koresh  to  adopt  the  new  faith.  He  was  bom  at 
Mecca  in  the  910th  year  of  the  Alexandrian 
era,  and  in  the  80th  of  the  Arab  era^  called 
the  year  of  the  Elephant.  He  was  much 
esteemed  by  Mahomed,  who  oaUed  hun  the  Door, 
also  the  Lion  of  God,  and  his  sword  is  known  as 
Zu-ul-Faqar.  Mahomed  is  said  by  the  Shiah  sect 
to  have  declared  Ali  his  successor  at  Ghadir-Kbum, 
a  watering-place  for  caravans  between  Mecca 
and  Medina.  Notwithstanding  these  daims,  and 
his  personal  merits  and  valour,  on  the  death  of 
Mahomed  in  his  68d  year,  in  A.D.  682,  and  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  Hejira,  Ali  was  not  recognised 
as  his  successor,  but  Abu  Bakr  was  so  elected,  and, 
after  a  reign  of  two  years,  was  suoceeded  by  Omar, 
who  was  assassinated  in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Othman,  and  only  then,  in 
A.D.  656,  by  Ali  With  All's  rule  severe  political 
convulsions  continued,  much  the  consequence  of  his 
impolicy.  On  succeeding  to  the  khalifat,  he  removed 
from  office  all  who  bad  been  appointed  by  his 
predecessors,  and  this  was  one  source  of  all  his 
troubles.  But  some  of  the  earliest  arose  from  the 
intrigues  of  Ayasha,  and  after  these  were  settled, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  Moawiyah  ibn  Aln  Sofian, 
threw  off  his  allegiance  to  Ali,  and  had  himself 
proclaimed  khalif  of  the  western  provinces.  An 
appeal  to  arms  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Ali,  after 
a  desultory  war  of  102  days,  and  Ali  then  retired 
to  Kuffa  in  Ghaldea,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euj^tes. 
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Here  he  ivas  MwuariiMfcted  in  a  moeque,  a.d.  660. 
H»  two  sons,  Hasan  and  Hosain,  also  died  yiolent 
deaths,  mod  from  the  oanteats  for  political  power 
wmml  reiigioaB  aeeta  aroBe ;  and  from  the  Shiah 
eek  hare  sprang  the  Ismaili,  Droae,  Karroathian, 
KbadEijl.  aiMi  MntawalL    The  pec^le  of  Eamndj  in 
the  south  of  Persia,  believe  Ali  to  be  a  god,  and 
tfMBj  an  styled  the  Ali  DafaL     The  shiah  sect  of 
Mahomedaas  all  ocmsider  that  Ali  ought  to  have 
Wen  the  first  kbalif  .    In  Khonaan,  Ali  is  usually 
ityled    aiah-i-Mardan,    'King   of   men.'      The 
Khsjah  sect  and  the  entire  Isonili  sects  all  wor- 
ship AH  as  an  incarnate  deitj;  and  the  incarnation, 
in  1881,  Aga  Mahomed,  a  pensioner  of  the  British 
Gofromnent,  died  at  Bombay,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son. — Ferrier* 8  Journey,  p.  210 ;  Palgrave; 
WUmm. 
AUA^orEIwa.   Asab.    Aloes. 
ALI    ABBAS,    styled    Mi^grog,  a   native    of 
Fania,  of  oonsidexable  odebri^  as  a  physioian. 
fie  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century. 
HsB  principal  woA  oonaists  of  abstracts  of  the 
doctnnes  snd  opinions  of  the  Greek  physicians. 
It  was  translated  into  Latin  under  the  title  of 
Opin  B^nm. 

AU-AKU.  Tel.  Memecykm  tinctorium,  also 
IL  capiteUatum  edule  and  mnltiflonmL 
AUAR.  Panj.  Dodoniea  Burmanniana. 
AL-IDRISI,  the  natronymic  of  Abu  Abdullah 
Mahomed.  Be  was  oom  at  Oeuta,  in  Morocco,  at 
the  €Mkd  of  the  11th  century.  His  ancestors  inthe  9th 
and  10th  centuries  had  furnished  a  line  of  princes 
for  Moroooo  and  Malaga.  He  travelled  in  Europe, 
ani  s^tied  at  Sicily,  and  wrote  there  his  book  of 
geography,  which  was  translated  by  M.  Jaubert. — 
EUiofs  History  of  India. 

ALJF  LAILA.  Arab.  liteially  one  thousand 
snd  one  nights.  The  name  of  a  t^ebrated  book 
in  the  Arabic  language,  known  in  Britam  as  the 
Aislaan  Nights'  Entertainments.  The  woik  was 
partly  translated  by  Lane,  and,  about  a.d.  1886, 
by  a  Bengal  civilian.  The  early  English  edition 
was  imperfect  and  iaoorrect 

AUGABH,  a  town  and  district  in  the  N.W. 
Ftovinees  of  India;  the  town  is  in  lat  27''  65'  41" 
H.,  snd  long.  IS""  &  45"  £. ;  population,  58,589. 
The  area  of  the  district  is  1964  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  1,078,888,  ehi^y  Hindus, 
Jadim  and  Chanhan  Bajputs,  Bania,  with  Gha- 
mass  (178,126),  Jat,  Lodha,  Koli,  Garaiya,  and 
Ahir,  and  a  number  of  Mahomedans  (117,911). 
There  are eztensivepatches of  usar or  barren  land, 
caused  by  saline  efflorescence.  In  the  early  part 
el  the  19th  century,  the  fortress  of  Aligarh  was 
held  hy  De  Boigne  and  Perron,  officers  of  Sindhia. 
H  was  tsken  1^  Lord  Lake,  4th  September  1808. 
On  the  20th  Hay  1857,  the  sepoy  garrison  here 
smlinied  and  miffdied  to  Dehli.  The  district  is 
studded  with  indigo  factories,  which  in  1878 
prodnoed  8625  mirands,  or  2668  cwts.,  of  the 
msikeifeable  dye. 

AU-GOL.  Abab.-Hini>.  Amongst  the  Mah- 
catta  irregular  infantry. — W. 

AU-ihn-HUSAIN,  ANSARI,  of  Baghdad, 
aayior  of  the  Ikhttar^i-Badii,  a  medical  work 
WBtten  in  the  year  1392,  shortly  after  the  dassic 
age  of  the  Arab  school  of  medkane. 

ALI  ILAHI,  a  sect  at  the  town  of  Earund, 
in  the  sooth  of  Persia,  who  ^woisl^  Ali  as  a  god, 
and  bel]0Te  in  his  inoamation.  They  cat  pork, 
dnak  lennented  hqnors,  never  pray,  nor  fast  at 


the  Bamadan,  and  are  cruel  and  savage  in  their 
habits.  The  sect  has  marks  of  Judaism,  singu- 
larly amalgamated  with  Sabsean,  Christian,  and 
Mahomedan  legends.  Pottinger  says  that  their 
chief  tenet  is  that  Ali  is  God.  The  Gurani  tribe 
of  the  Zagros  chain,  between  Eermanshah  and 
Zohab,  are  all  of  the  Ali-Ilahi  sect,  and  they 
have  a  yearly  festival,  which  they  call  the  feast 
of  the  fowl.  In  every  village,  each  head  of  a 
family  brings  a  fowl  to  their  shaikh  or  priest.  So 
soon  as  these  are  cooked,  the  people  assemble ;  a 
doth  is  thrown  over  the  kettle,  which  is  placed 
before  the  priest,  who  dips  his  hand  into  it,  and, 
taking  it  out  piecemeal,  presents  a  morsel  to  each 
person  present  in  rotation.  The  individual  to 
whose  share  falls  the  head  of  the  fowl,  is  supposed 
to  be  more  favoured  than  the  rest  by  Ali  during 
the  course  of  the  year.  It  has  be^i  suggested 
that  the  Ali-Hahi  are  of  Jewish  extraction,  and 
that  this  ceremony  of  the  fowl  may  proceed  from 
the  rabbinical  custom  of  saorifidng  a  cook  once 
a  year  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  atonement, 
although  nowhere  countenanced  by  the  law  of 
Moses.  This  similarity  of  custom  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Ali-Ilahi  explains  why  the  latter 
place  the  figure  of  a  cock  on  the  shrine  of  their 
holy  men.  Baron  de  Bode  found  several  of  these 
cocks,  some  carved  in  wood,  others  made  of  por- 
celain, placed  on  the  top  of  the  tombs  <^  tneir 
several  rir  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  HoUvan 
and  Zohab,  among  the  Gurani  tribes. — Palgrave ; 
Pottinger'B  Travels,  p.  284;  De  Bode's  Trawls; 
Taylor;  ChatJUld,  Hindustan,  145;  Sale's  Prelim. 
Disc,  Koran;  Hyde's  BeL  Vet,  Persar,  See 
Ghaldea;  Earund;  Eibla;  Haft  Tan. 

ALILAT,  the  andent  Grecian  name  for  tho 
Arabic  deity,  Al-Ilahat.«— iSaZe*<  Koran. 

ALIM,  wife  of  Wajid  Ali  Shah,  last  king  of 
Gudh.  This  queen  wrote  some  delightful  lines, 
and  had  the  pretty  takhallus  of  Akhtar  or  Star. 
She  was  a  charming  player  on  the  sitar,  or  Indian 
gnitar.  She  was  fUive  in  1881,  living  with  her 
husband  at  Garden  Reach. 

AU  MARDAN  EHAN  was  the  Persian 
governor  of  Eandahar.  In  a.d.  1687  (a.h.  1047), 
to  escai)e  the  tyranny  of  his  sovereign,  the  king 
of  Persia,  he  gave  up  the  pUce  to  Shah  Jahan, 
and  took  refuge  in  Dehli  He  was  reodved  with 
honour,  and  was  afterwards,  at  different  times, 
made  covemor  of  Eashmir  and  Eabal,  and  em- 
ployed in  an  invasion  of  Balkh  and  Badakhshan. 
He  exdted  admiration  at  the  court  of  Dehli  by 
the  skill  and  judgment  displayed  in  his  execution 
of  public  works,  of  which  the  canal  120  miles 
long,  from  the  river  Jumna  to  Dehli,  bears  his 
name,  and  affords  a  proof.  It  was  re-opened  in 
1820  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfa— ^^A»n.  p.  518. 

ALI  MASJID,  a  fort  in  the  Ehaibar  pass,  in 
lat  84''  8'  N.,  and  long.  7^  20^  £.,  8  miles  from 
its  east  entrance,  26  miles  from  Peshawar,  and  69 
miles  from  Jalalabad.  It  has  twice  been  taken  and 
hdd  by  the  British, --once  in  1889,  and  again  in 
1878.  It  is  2483  feet  above  the  sea.  The  tribes 
in  and  near  the  pass  are  dans  of  tiie  AfridL 

ALINGI-MAKAM.  Tax.  Alangium  decs- 
petalum. 

ALISA.    T£L.    Dilivaria  ilidfolia,  Juss. 

ALISH.    HmD.    Rubus  fruticosos. 

ALI  SHER  are  khel  or  dans  of  Gadaimi 
Iliazai  and  Nurizai  Iliazai  Yusufsai,  who  in- 
habit  Bun^r.— ilf  *Gr.  N.  W.  F.  L  i  p.  92. 
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ALISMA  PLANTAGO. 


ALL^ANTHUS  ZEYLANICUS. 


ALISMA  PLANTAGO.    Smth. 
Tteh-Bie,  ....  Chin.  |  Shwui-ne,    .    .    .  Chik. 

This  water  plant  grows  in  the  Seoh'aen  pro* 
vince  of  China.  Its  fleshy  rhizomes  are  used  for 
seyeral  diaeases,  as  also  are  its  fmitg.  The  riu- 
zomea  are  said  to  stimulate  the  generatiye  organs 
of  women,  and  are  bdiered  to  confer  the  power 
of  walking  on  water. — iSiiiitrA,  p.  7. 

AL  ISTAKHRI,  the  cognomen  of  Shaikh  Aba 
Ishab,  author  of  the  Kitab  td  AkaKm.  He  was 
bom  at  Istakhr,  or  Persepolis. 

ALIYERDI  KHAN,  died  a.d.  1756,  and  was 
suooeeded  in  the  office  of  nawab  by  his  gnmd- 
ne|)hew,  Sniaj-nd-Dowla,  daring  whose  admini- 
Btration  many  of  the  British  garrison  and  civi- 
lians of  Calcutta  perished  in  the  guard-room,  since 
known  as  the  Black  Hole. 

ALIYERI,  garden  cress  seeds  of  Lepidium 
sativum,  used  in  medioinft — O'Shaughnesiy. 

ALIWAL,  a  village  in  the  Ludhiana  district  of 
the  Paniab,  in  lat.  80''  57'  N.,  long.  75^  87'  E., 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  A  great  battle 
was  fought  here  between  the  Sikhs  and  British, 
28th  June  1846,  Sir  Harry  Smith  oommaoding. 
The  British  force  of  10,000  men  and  82  guns  was 
opposed  by  Runfloor  Singh  with  20,000  men  and  68 
guns,  and  the  ^chs  were  driven  across  the  Sutlej. 

ALIYA,  a  branch  of  the  Tnrkia  subdivision  of 
the  travelling  grain  dealers  called  Binjaza. 

ALIYA.  Can.  A  son-in-law;  Aliya-Pattam, 
installation. 

ALIZAI,  an'  agricultural  and  pastoral  clan 
of  Kakar,  said  to  uomber  10,000  fighting  men. 
They  are  peaceably  inclined,  and  lai^  numbers 
come  every  winter  to  Dera  Ghasi  Khan  to  labour 
as  wood  and  grass  cutters  and  road  makers. — 

AUZAI,  a  dan  of  the  Mahsad  WazirL    See 
Waziri.     Also  a  dan  of  the  DauranL 
AL- JABL.    Abab.    See  Alamut ;  Al-Hasan ; 


AL-JANNABI  flourished  in  the  16th  century. 

AL-JAZIRA.  Arab.  The  doab  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  ancient  Mesopotamia. 

ALKALI,  the  Khar  and  Sajji  Khar,  Hind. 
Southern  India  is  particularly  rich  in  alkaline 
and  earthy  minerals,  one  source  of  which  seems 
to  be  decaying  granites : — 

Dhohee's  Earth,  a  whitish  grey,  sandy  efflor- 
escence, often  covers  miles  of  country  where  de- 
cayed white  granite  forms  the  surface  soil ;  this 
earth  contains  from  13  to  25  per  cent,  of  crude  car- 
bonate of  soda.  It  begins  to  accumulate  in  the  dry 
weather,  and  immediately  after  the  rains  it  can  be 
scraped  off  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  2  or  8  inches ; 
and  Dv  rep^ited  boiling,  and  the  addition  of  a  little 
quicklime,  the  alkali  is  obtained  of  considerable 
strength.  With  a  little  care,  very  clean  carbo- 
nate of  soda  can  be  obtained,  fit  for  the  manu- 
facture of  toilet  soap,  white  glass,  and  glases  for 
potterv.  The  Nellore,  Cuddimah,  Masulipatam, 
and  Chingleput  districts  yidd  this  earth  in  great 
quantities.  Repeated  attempts  have  been  made 
to  prepare  from  it  Barilla  for  exportation,  and 
very  fair  specimens  have  been  expoited  at  different 
times,  but  the  moderate  price  of  the  carbonate  of 
soda  of  Britain,  prepared  from  sea  salt,  will  always 
prevent  this  from  oeing  a  remilneTative  artide  of 
export  Coloured  frits,  for  bangle  glass,  have 
lately,  ho^rever,  become  an  artide  of  export  from 
the  IKitodras  Presidency. 
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Nitrate  of  Soda  in  Bellary  and  Hyderabad 
forms  a  natural  efflorescence.  Its  chief  use  is  as 
a  substitute  for  saltpetre  for  the  manufacture  of 
nitric  and  other  adds  and  chemical  substances. 
It  is  too  ddiquesoent  for  making  gunpowder, 
though  it  answers  well  for  some  oesmptions  of 
fireworks. 

Muriate  of  ^mIo.— -Mineral  salt  of  very  fair 
quali^  is  obtained  in  Cuddapah,  Mysmre,  Bdlary, 
and  Hyderabad,  and  occurs  also  in  the  Guntor 
and  Nellore  districts,  almost  invariably  accom- 
panied by  gypsum,  magnesian  limestone,  sand- 
stone, sulphur,  red  and  brown  iron  ores,  and  alum 
slate. 

The  Natron  lake  of  Lunar,  in  lat.  20''  N., 
furnishes  several  salts,  viz. : 

Dalla^  a  carbonate  of  soda  with  a  faint  traoe  of 
muriate  of  soda,  about  2  per  cent  of  impmntiea. 

Nimmak  DaUa^  nearly  pure  muriate  of  soda. 

Khappul,  carbonate  of  soda,  with  water  and 
about  2  per  cent,  of  impurities. 

Pappree^  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  soda. 

Mad'khar^  an  impure  salt,  containing  carbonate 
of  soda,  27 ;  day  and  sand,  80  ;  water,  about  17 ; 
conmion  salt,  25=99. 

BJiooskee^  a  crude,  impure  substance  containing 
neutral  carbonate  of  soda,  26 ;  insoluble  matter, 
chiefly  sand  and  clay,  58 ;  water,  15 :  common 
salt,  2=100. 

Travertin  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  78; 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  4;  insoluble  matter, 
with  oxide  of  iron,  etc.,  9 ;  chknide  oi  sodium, 
2 ;  water,  8. 

ALKANET,  Dyer's  bugloss,  orchanet. 


Ti-huleh, 
OBsetong, 
Oroanette, 


Chin. 

Dot. 

Fe. 


Orkanet,   .    . 

.    .  Qeb. 

Anoiua,     .    . 

.    .      It. 

Anmneta,.    . 

.    .     8f. 

Alkanet  la  the  commerdal  term  for  a  dyeing 
m'aterial,  obtained  from  the  genera  Echium, 
Anchusa  tinctoria,  A.  officinalis,  and  litiiosper- 
mum  tinctorium.  The  root  yidds  a  fine  red  coSoor 
to  oils,  spirits  of  wine,  lip  salves,  ointments,  wood 
and  cotton,  and  it  is  also  used  for  colouring  many 
of  the  beverages  sold  under  the  name  of  port- 
wine,  and  the  corks  used  for  tiie  bottles  in  whioh 
this  fiuid  is  sold.  Anchusa  paniculata,  A.  unda- 
lata,  and  A.  officinalis  have  Iwen  introduced  into 
India,  but  no  success  recorded.  In  India,  Red 
Saunders  wood  and  Carthamus  tinctoria  take  their 
place. — Tomlineon;  Faulkner. 

AL-KABI,  a  dass  of  Rajput  cultivators  in 
Naghm,  named  from  their  special  cultivation  of 
the  Al  tree,  the  Morinda  dtrifolia. 

AL-KAZWINI,  the  cognomen  of  Zakariya,  son 
of  Mahomed,  son  of  ICdhmud.  He  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  Idth  century,  and  wrote  the 
Aaar  ul  Bilad,  also  the  Ajaib  ul  Baldan. 

AL-KHALIK.  Aiua  An  overcoat;  a  double- 
bressted  dress,  made  with  long  deeves,  and  to  fit 
to  the  form  as  low  as  the  hips,  with  skirts  reaching 
down  to  the'  calf  of  the  leg ;  it  is  tiedacross  the 
cheat  on  the  left  side.    It  a  worn  by  Mahomedana. 

AL-KORAN,  the  Korsn. 

ALKUSHI.    Beno.    Mucuna  prurita,  Fool^ 

ATiIiA  of  Sutlej.    Mimosa  rubicaulis.  Lam. 

ALLiEANTHUSZEYLANICUa  TAao.  Allan- 
doo  of  the  Singhalese ;  a  large  tree,  80  to  40 
feet  high,  of  the  Central  Province  of  Oqrlon,  at 
an  elevation  of  1000  feet  The  timber  k  in  use  for 
ordinary  i>urposes;  a  very  tough  fibre  is  obtained 
from  the  inner  bark,  which  is  used  for  a  varie^ 


ALLAH. 


ALLAPU  KOMMU-VELLA  VANTI  GADDL 


of  parpoaes. — ThwaUety  ZeyL ;  Beddome,  FL  Sglv, 
psri  xxtLik  306. 

ALLAH.  ASAB.  God^the  Lord,  the  Almighty. 
ThJB  woid  18  said  to  be  deriyed  from  the  Arabic 
wb  *  kh,'  which  meanB  trembling  and  shioiDg ; 
bat  ilB  reiatiofiBhip  to  the  Hebrew  el  or  eloah  and 
alahah  has  aho  been  conjectured  {Petclul).  It 
may  alao  be  an  Arabic  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
*ci,'  God;  the  Fenian  khuda.  It  has  also  been 
Boppoaed  to  haye  been  derired  from  the  Arabic 
wonl  ilah,  a  deity,  with  the  addition  of  the  definite 
article  al, — thna,  al-ilah,  the  god.  It  was  current  as 
part  of  a  name  before  the  time  of  Mahomed.  Allah 
Ta^aUa  is  the  most  high  God,  lit.  God  (whose 
naoQe)  be  exalted.  Al  Dahat  were  the  goddesses 
of  the  pagan  Arabs.  Mahomedans  reverently  use 
this  ho^  name.  They  have  99  attribative  names 
of  God,  and  their  rosaries  have  99  beads,  with  a 
large  prolonged  bead,  making  the  100th,  for 
AIkh,  <3od,  the  Almighty.  Amongst  other  of 
the  atHibates  aie  the  (al>-- 

Adil,  the  jttBt. 


lUhiraui,  the  merdfoL 
RaMmi  the  element. 
Khalik,  the  creator. 
Ghafiar,  the  pardoner. 


Adm,  the  «;reat. 
Hak,  the  trae. 


They  will  say  Bismillah  al  daim,  al  abd,  al  abdi, 
In  tlie  name  of  God,  the  Eternal,  the  Eyeriasting. 
One  of  the  most  solemn  oaths  of  the  Afghans  is 
by  the  name  of  God  (Allah),  three  times  repeated 
m  three  different  forms,  '  Wullah,  Billah,  Tillah.' 
^Sale's  Koran;  Eipkmstone's  CavbuU  p.  211. 

ALLAHABAD,  a  city  in  the  N.W.  Provinces 
of  British  India,  whidi  gives  its  name  to  a  revenne 
diviflon  of  2747  square  miles,  comprising  the  dis- 
triefea  of  Allahahan,  Banda,  Gawnpur,  Fattehpnr, 
Hamirpar,  and  Jonpur,  lying  between  lat.  24^  47' 
and  26^  47*  16"  N.,  and  long.  81^  11^'  and  82°  2^' 
S"  £.  Hie  city  is  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  N.W.  Ptovinoes  and  Oadh,  and  is  built 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  a  foik  at  the 
8.&  extremity  of  the  doab  formed  by  the  con- 
iuenee  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  316  feet 
above  the  aea.  It  u  in  lat.  25°  26'  N.,  and  k>ng. 
81°  56'  16"  E.,  and  is  called  Prayag  by  the  people. 
Ita  popnlatioii  in  1872  was  108,473.  The  city 
ii  566  square  miles  distant  from  Caloutta  by 
laiL  Its  ancient  name  seems  to  have  been  Vaiaali, 
from  its  founder  Yisala  or  Besarbiraja,  one  of  the 
third  Solar  line  of  Yesala,  of  the  Surya  Yansa  or 
Solar  dynasty.  The  spot,  being  a  sangam  or 
junction,  is  considered  sacred  by  the  Hindus,  who 
make  pilgrimages  to  it;  and. until  the  middle  of 
the  Iwk  century  it  was  of  frequent  occurrence 
for  pilgrims  to  renounce  life  by  drowning  tbem- 
sdvea  there.  With  earthen  pots  fastened  to 
them,  they  would  wade  into  the  water,  or  would 
go  in  a  boat  to  the  exact  spot  at  which  the  rivers 
unite,  and  when  the  nots  filled,  !they  sank.  In 
the  fort  at  Allahabad  is  a  tall  sloider  mono- 
lith, with  a  tapering  shaft  erected  by  Asoka, 
B.&  240.  '  It  has  the  edict  of  that  monarch,  and 
abo  a  later  inscription  detailing  the  conquests 
of  Sanindra  Gupta,  about  the  second  century  after 
Gfariat^  It  was  re-erected  ▲.D.  1606  by  Jahan- 
gir,  who  has  commemorated  his  accession  in  a 
Pcniaii  legend.  Fah  Hian,  a.d.  414,  and  Hiwen 
Tl«ang,  AJ>.  62^-646,  visited  this  city.  In 
historic  times,  Bajpnts  obtained  a  footing  in  this 
district  They  seem  to  have  had  their  particular 
kadera,  who,  after  locating  themselves  and  their 
ioUovcfs,  d^liM^  the  original  inhabitants  by 


degrees,  and  extended  themselves  as  far  as  they 
could.  Thus,  in  pargana  Jhunsi,  the  BaLs  Rajputs 
trace  their  origin  to  two  leaders,  viz.  Bawani  and 
Jiitan.  To  the  descendants  of  the  former  the  large 
estate  of  Mowaya  was  allotted,  and  to  those  of 
the  latter  other  nine  estates.  Some  entire  mouzahs 
in  each  of  these  taluks  were  subsec^uently  assigned 
to  different  branches  of  the  family,  and  the  re- 
mainder held  jointly  by  all.  It  was  invaded  by 
Shahab-ud-Din  Gori  a.d.  1194,  and  from  that  time 
till  the  introduction  of  British  rule,  it  remained  in 
Mahomedan  hands.  During  the  mutiny  and  re- 
bellion of  1867-58,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  and  Sir 
James  Outram  strongly  urged  the  importance  of 
securing  the  safety  of  Allahabad,  and  it  remained 
the  sole  city  for  a  safe  footing,  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels  onlv  from  June  6th  to  11th. 
The.  populace  opened  the  jails,  and  all  officers, 
Europeans,  and  Eurasians  were  murdered ;  but  the 
fort  was  held  bv  Sikhs  till  Colonel  Neill  arrived 
on  the  11th  of  June,  and  on  the  18th  the  station 
and  town  was  recovered.  The  Hindu  and  semi- 
Hinduized  population  of  the  district  consists  of 
Brahmans,  Rajputs,  Bania,  Ahir,  Ohamars, 
Kayasth,  Kuimi,  with  Mahomedans.  Famines 
from  drought  occurred  in  1770, 1783,  1803,  and 
1837.— YoL  vi.  p.  970-980  of  the  Bl  As.  Soe. 
Jour. :  Travels  of  a  Hindu;  Imperial  Gazetteer. 

ALLAH  BAND,  a  bank  of  earth  mixed  with 
sand  and  E^ells,  near  the  southern  frontier  of  Sind, 
which  was  upheaved  by  an  earthquake  in  1819, 
across  the  Purana  branch  of  the  Indus.  It  is  60 
miles  long,  and  in  places  16  miles  broad.  In  1826 
the  Indus  overflowed  and  breached  the  bund,  the 
waters  expanding  into  a  vast  lake,  since  merged 
into  the  Runn  of  Outch. 

ALLAEAPPO,  one  of  the  eight  places  at 
which  relics  of  Buddha  were  deposited.  See 
Buddha;  Tope. 

ALLAMANDA  CATHARTICA.    Linn. 
A.  Aublettii,  PoM.,  Don.    I  Orelia  grandiflora,  AitJtl. 
A.  vertioellata,  Desf.  I  A.  oenotherifolia,  PohL 

A.  grandiflara,  Lam.  \  A.  angustifolia,        „ 

P'ha  yong-blian,     BUBH.  |  Arali,     «    .    .    Malkau 

A  native  of  Surinam,  the  West  Indies,  Guiana, 
Brasil,  introduced  into  India  from  Guiana  in 
1803.  The  leaves,  a  valuable  cathartic,  used 
especially  in  painter's  colic.  In  too  large  doses, 
violently  emetic  and  drastic.  This  shrub  has  very 
Ia^;e  mght-yellow  fragrant  flowers  and  fruits 
throughout  the  year.  It  mi^ht  take  a  place  in  the 
medicines  of  EuropeMi  hospitals. — Useful  Plants; 
Riddell;  Jaffrey;0'Shaugh.  p.  448;  Voigt,p.b2S. 

ALLAMA  PRABHU,  the  guru  or  spiritual 
adviser  of  the  elder  Basava,  who  was  concerned 
in  the  revolution  at  Kalyan,  in  which  the  king 
Bijala  was  slain.  He  is  regarded  by  the  Yira 
Saiva  as  an  incarnation  of  Siva.  He  travelled 
much  in  the  Peninsula.  The  Prabhu  Longalila 
was  written  in  his  praise. — Garrett. 

ALLAM  PARWA,  in  hit  12^  16'  N.,  and  long. 
80''  3'  E.,  a  small  village  on  the  coast,  66  miles 
distant  from  Madras.  U  was  formerly  a  plaoe  of 
some  note,  and  in  1760  was  given  to  Dupleix  by 
Muzaffar  Jang ;  it  was  taken  from  the  French  in 
1760  by  Sit  Eyre  Coote.  Formerly  famed  for 
its  oyster  beds. 

ALLAPU  KOMMU-YELLA  YANTI  GADDL 
Tel.  Andropogon  nardus?  '  RottL,  Ains.  116; 
A.  iwarancusa,  BL  ?  The  Sanskrit  syn.  Guch'ch 
signifies  *  tufts,*  a  peculiarity  of  A.  iwarancusa. 
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ALLARD. 


ALUUM  CEPA. 


ALLARD«  M.,  a  FroDdi  captain  who  trayelled 
through  Central  Asia,  and  afterwards  served 
Ranjit  Singh,  whose  armies  he  brooght  into  a 
high  state  of  disciplme. 

ALLAREE.    Tam.    An  eel. 

AL-LAT,  Al-Azzah,  and  Manah,  were  three 
female  deities  of  the  pre  -  mahomedan  Arabs, 
who  wor^pped  also  stones,  trees,  and  shapeless 
masses  of  dough.  Al-Azzah  was  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  a  tree,  Manah  of  a  large  stone, 
Yaguth  of  a  lion,  Sawa  of  a  woman,  Yauk  of  a 
horse,  and  Nasr  of  an  eagle.  Al*Lat  was  with 
the  tribe  of  Thakeef ,  in  the  town  of  d-Taif ;  it 
was  destroyed  by  Mahomed's  order.  Al-A2zah 
was  the  idol  of  the  tribes  of  Koresh  and  Einaneh ; 
it  was  destroyed  by  Khalid. — Sale's  Koran.  See 
Allah. 

ALLAWA.  Heb.?  Hind.  A  bdtam  fire  or 
bonfire  raised  by  Mahomedans  in  the  Maharram, 
in  a  pit  in  front  of  the  Ashur  Khana.  Men  dance 
around  it,  shooting,  Ya,  Alii  ya,  Hasan!  ya, 
HusainI  Dulha!  Dulha  1  —  Meaning,  Ohl  Ali; 
oh  I  Hasan ;  oh !  Husain ;  bridegroom,  bridegroom ! 
Also  a  hole  dug  within  doors  or  out,  over  which 
they  wash  their  hands  and  throw  refuse  into. 

ALLEKO-ZYE,  a  small  Afghan  tribe  of  the 
Daurani  section.    See  Afghan  ;  Daurani. 

ALLI  ARASANI  NAGADAM,  a  Tamil 
poem,  the  comedy  of  the  princess  Ali  Arasani, 
who  is  said  to  hare  married  Arjuna. 

ALLIGAR  APPAR  KOIL.  A  Hindu  temple 
near  Bangalore,  much  resorted  to  by  women  who 
crare  for  children. —  W.  E. 

ALLIGATOR,  the  aligador  of  the  Spaniards,  or 
ca^an,  is  a  name  commonly  but  erroneously  ap- 
phed  to  the  crocodiles  of  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  and 
other  eastern  rivers.  Dean  Trench  in  his  Study 
of  Words  (p.  125)  says,  '  When  the  alligator  was 
first  seen  by  the  Spflmish  discoverers,  they  called 
it,  with  a  true  insight  into  its  species,  ^^  el  ella- 
garto,"  or  the  lizard,  as  being  the  largest  of  the 
lizard  species  to  which  it  belonged.*  Alligators 
are  wholly  confined  to  tropica  and  Southern 
America,  wherje  they  are  styled  also  cayman, 
jacare.  The  alligator  closely  resembles  the  croco- 
dile, but  has  ohamcters  sufficiently  distinct  to  have 
constituted  a  new  genua.    See  Crocodile. 

ALLIGATOR  PEAR.  The  Avocado,  or  subal- 
tem*s  butter  tree,  is  the  Persea  gratiussima. 

ALLIKALANGU.  Tam.  Rootof Nymphsealotus. 

ALLIKI  or  Gitti-Gadda.    Tel.  Scurpus  dubius. 

ALLILU  KAI  MARA.  Can.  Terminalia 
chebula. 

ALLIPAYARU.  Tel.  Grewia  l»vigata,  VaM. 

ALLIPUR,  four  miles  from  Calcutta,  the 
station  town  of  the  Twenty-four  Parganas. 

ALLITERATION  is  much  practised  bv  eastern 
races,  alike  with  the  names  of  places,  of  people, 
and  of  things.  The  use  of  a  double  assonant 
name,  sometimes  to  express  a  dual  idea,  but  often 
a  single  one,  is  a  favourite  oriental  practice. 
Uijun  and  Surjun  were  brothers  of  Goga,  lord 
of  Durd  Darehra,  in  the  wastes  of  REijwara. 
Chin  and  Machin  is  a  phrase  analogous  to  Hind 
and  Sind,  used  to  express  all  India ;  and  Gog  and 
Magog  (Yuj  and  Majnj,  Ar^b.,  Pers.)  is  applied 
to  the  noruiem  nations  of  Asia ;  Sind  and  Hind 
are,  however,  capable  of  separation.  As  far  back 
as  Herodotus,  we  have  Crophi  and  Mophi,  Thyni 
and  Bithyni ;  the  Arabs  have  converted  Cain  and 
Abel  into  Kabil  and  Qabil,  Saul  and  Qoliah  into 


Talut  and  Jalut,  Pharaoh's  magi^Uos  into  Risao* 
and  Rejam,  of  whom  the  Jewish  traditions  had 
made  Janoes  and  Jambres;  whilst  Christian 
legends  gave  the  names  of  DismaS  and  Jesmas  to 
the  penitent  and  impenitent  thieves  in  the  goi^L 
Jarga  and  Narga  was  the  name  given  to  the 
great  circle  of  beaters  ua  the  Mongol  hunting 
matches.  In  geography  we  have  numerous  in- 
stances of  the  same  thing,  e.g.  Zabuhstan  and 
KabuUstan,  Koli  Akoli,  Longa  Salanga,  Ibir 
Sibir,  Kessair  and  Owair,  Kuria  Muria,  Ghuz  and 
Maghuz,  Mastra  and  Castra  (Edriai),  Artag  and 
Kartag  (Abulghaa),  Khanzi  and  Manzi  (Rashidi), 
Iran  and  Turan,  Crit  and  Mecrit  (Rubruqoia), 
Sondor  and  Condor  (Marco  Polo),  etc.  The 
name  of  Achin  in  Sumatra  appears  to  have  been 
twisted  in  this  spirit  l^  the  Mahomedan  marinere, 
as  a  rhyme  to  Machin ;  the  real  name  is  Atdheh. 
In  everyday  conversation  in  India,  such  allitera- 
tions occur  as  Choki  oki,  a  chair;  Kursi  gursi,  a 
chair ;  Chavi-gavi,  a  key ;  Keli*geeli,  a  key ;  Bach 
kach,  children.— Ftt2e,  Cathay;  Pers.  Obs, 

ALLIUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  largely  cultivated 
in  Indian  gardens,  and,  alike  by  Europeans  and 
natives,  extensivedy  used  in  food,  both  in  soups 
and  as  vegetables.  Of  this  genus  Voigt  nameci 
23  species,  but  a  notice  here  of  the  shallot,  the 
onion,  the  leek,  and  garlic  will  suffice.  The 
species  are  all  remarkable  for  having,  in  a  greater 
or  less  d^;ree,  the  odour  of  garlic,  and  lor  the 
agreeable  stimulating  effects  &t  accompany  it. 
For  this  reason  some  of  them  hare  been  objects 
of  cultivation  from  the  highest  antiquity.  The 
Welsh  onion,  A.  fisfculosum,  used  in  soups  and 
salads,  and  the  Spanish  shallot,  A.  ophiosoordion, 
have  not  been  cultiYated  in  India. 

ALLIUM  ASCALONICUM.    TheshaUot. 

Khyet-thwon-nee,    Bnaii.  I  Fias, Hiitd. 

Hi-ai,  Hi-ai-tn,.   •    Chin.  |  Gandan,  Gandaoa,  Pubht. 

The  shallot  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor ;  in  China 
it  is  pickled.  In  most  parts  it  is  cultivated  in  a 
light  rich  soil,  and  propagated  by  dividing  the 
dnstered  roots ;  it  should  be  sown  in  beds  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rains,  and  wUi  give  a  crop 
during  the  cold  weather.  Dr.  Stewart  says  it 
(or  A.  Pormm,  X.,  the  leek)  may  be  the  plant 
mentioned  by  Maaaon  (?)  as  cultivated  at  and 
near  Kabal  for  the  leayes,  and  by  Bellew  as 
growing  wild  near  Ghazni  (7000  feet),  where  it 
is  not  eaten.  Masson  states  that  the  leaves  may- 
be cut  two  or  three  tunes  a  year  for  25  or  30 
years,  and  mentions  one  field  at  Eiabal  dating^ 
from  the  time  of  Nadir  Shah,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  before  his  visit.-' /.  L.  Stewart,  Panjab 
Plants,  p.  280;  Voigt,  668;  Riddell ;  Roxb.  ii.  142. 

ALLIUM  CEPA.    Linn.    The  onion, 

Gandbana, .    .    .  PtJSHT. 


Basal,  also  Bad, . 
Pulanta,  .  .  . 
Ky-et^bwon-ni,  . 
Kunballi,    .    .    , 

T*BUDg,   .     .     .     « 

Piaz, 


Arab. 
Bevo. 

BUBM. 

Can. 

Chin. 

HiKD. 


Ganthia,  .  .  of  Ladak. 
Bawangmerah,  .  Malay. 
Bawang,  Brambang, 


PaUando,  Lataeelos  Samsk. 
Ofttta  .  of  Salt  Banok. 
Pad-wad,     .  ,, 

Luno,  .    .    •    .    .  SiKGH. 
Vengayam,  .    .  ' .    Tak . 
Nhrulli,     ....     Tel. 
BrrarUm-gadda,    .        „ 
Yalligadda,. 


It  is  not  certain  of  what  country  this  is  a 
native,  but  it  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  is  commonly  cultivated 
all  over  India  and  China.  Many  brahmana 
of  India  do  not  eat  the  onion,  regarding  it  as 
similar  to  mutton.  It  is  grown  to  10,500  feel 
in  Ladak.    It  is  one  of  the  favourite  vegetables 
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ALLIUM  PORRUM. 


ALMAKAC. 


LoshoQii,  TjMlmna,  Bkno. 
Kyet  thwon  phyn,  BUBM. 
Behifi,  ....  Can. 
Svmn,  TW«wui,  .  Ohik. 
Uhm, ....  Hnm. 
Bft vmog-patih,     .  Maiat. 


of  ihe  Chinese;   tlieir  laige  ooane  variety  is 
aDed  Muh-i'smig,  or  tree  onioiL     Every  part 
of  the  plwut  is  sappoeed  to  have  some  thora* 
peotic  aetioii.     Onion  tea  is  largely  used,  and 
the  iile-boatmen  of  the  Yang-tsie  river  depend 
on  it  to  excite  votniting  and  reaction,  in  the 
appsfrently  drowned.      'Hieir  wild  onion  Keh- 
t^nng,  and  foreign  onion  Hn-t'song,  are  ako 
used  medicinally.— iS^'^  ;  J,  L.  Stewart^  Panjdb 
PlamU^  p.  280. 
ALUUM  PORRUM.     W.    The  leek. 
A.  Yobdlvm,  BiA, 
KooEBas?    •    •    •    ABAS.|Kboratr     •    .    .  of  Bt.? 
ParoQ»    ....    Bkmo.   Konat,  ....  Eotpt. 
Tka-kjei-thwon, .    Bdbm.  |  Gondina,     .    .    .     Pbbs. 
Tlds  is  cultivated  all  over  India,  is  common  in 
the  N.W.  Panjab,  including  the  Salt  Range,  and 
in  the  Siwalik  tract  east  to  near  the  SuUej ;  and 
the  Kanawar  plant  growine  at  9000  feet,  as  well 
as  one  found  in  Lahool  still  nigher,  seem  to  be  the 
■ma     In  most  plaoes  the  root  is  eaten  raw  or 
eooked— J:  L.  Stewart^  Panjab  PkmU,  p.  23L 
ALUUM  SATIVUM.     Linn.    Garlic. 

8am  ?    .    .    Abab.    Sir. PXRS. 

Mahu  Shuda,  .    .  Sajnsk. 

Sadulunu,  .    .    .   Sinoh. 

Vallai  panda, .    .      Tam. 

EU-ullC  VallQlli, .      Tkl. 

Telia  gsdda,    •    •         „ 

YelUgadda,    .    .         „ 

Laigely  cohivated  in  India  and  in  all  Aaiatio 
Qonntries ;  its  roots  oonsist  of  pungent  acrimcmious 
bolfaa,  which  have  a  strong  offensive  smell  and 
flavonr.  They  are  employed  as  a  condiment,  and 
Si  aa  ingredtoit  in  curries,  pickles,  cKutneys, 
etc. ;  thew  are  also  used  in  medidne.  Garlic  is 
the  mnifftiop  of  the  Greeks,  Som  of  the  Arabs, 
and  Shumim  of  Numbers  xL  12.  It  has  been  used 
m  an  article  of  diet,  and  likewise  in  medicine,  from 
my  early  times.  Garlic  .seed  oil— called  Telia 
gadda  nuna,  Tel.  ;  Wulla  poondoo  y ennai,  Tam. — 
is  only  medicinal.  It  is  dear,  cok>urle88,  limpid, 
and  ocmtains  the  full  odour  of  the  plant.  It 
mig^t  be  available  in  cookery  for  those  who 
rdish  the  flavour  of  garlic  in  their  dishes,  but 
this  will  evidentlv  be  the  fullest  extent  of  its  ap- 
plication ;  hence  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  of 
any  importance  oommerdally. — Royle;  Faulkner. 

ALLIUM  SPH^RGCEPHALUM.    Stewart. 

Alhun  odomou  L. 

Bhak,  •    •    .    •  Jhzlum.  |  Skodse,    •    »    .    Ladak. 

A  lmig*leaved  spedes  growing  in  Khagan  at 
10,dOO  feet;  the  leaves  are  dried  and  eaten  in 
winter  with  meat ;  the  root  is  not  eaten.  What 
appears  to  be  the  same  ^lecies,  occurs  in  Spiti  at 
U,D0O,  bat  no  part  of  it  is  eaten.— y.  L.  Stewart^ 
J\miab  PUmU,  p.  231. 

ALLIUM  UUGINOSUM,  Smith,  the  Eau  of  the 
resembles  the  leek,  and  is  largely  used 
ttheChinwm    Its  seeds  are  given  in  sper- 
aihnent   amongst    the 
Qunesb— iSMtiik,  p.  a. 

ALLMANMIANODIFLORA.    R.  Br, 
ChnniMoa  nod..  Mart.       I  Aehyraathes  aodiflara, 
ColoiiaaodillonhXHM.      I  Linn. 

Coounon  in  Ooromsndel  and  Geybn,  and  is 
esenlSBt.— J2(»6.  i.  678. 

ALLO  N£R£DU.  Tel.  Eugenia  jambolana, 
IL,  a  variety  with  hurge  edible  fruit. 

ALLOW.  Hind.  A  stinging  netUe  of  the 
HioMdaya,  yielding  fibres. 

ALLOYa    The  natives  of  all  the  East  Indies 


are  acquainted  with  a  variety  of  alloys  for  making 
cannons,  images,  gongs,  cymbals,  bells,  and  orna- 
ments, with  copper  and  rinc,  tin  and  lead,  besides 
being  great  workers  in  copper  and  brass  for  the 
various  domestic  utensils.  In  the  Travancore 
state,  the  workmen  have  been  very  successful  ia 
their  fabrication  of  alloys,  but  the  ingredients 
they  use  are  not  known.  In  the  Ooimbatore 
district,  the  metals  are  employed  in  the  following 
proportions : — 

Copper  10  parts,  zinc  6^ — alloy  valued  at  4 
annas  per  seer  of  24  tolas  weight,  and  is  used  for 
allpurposes. 

Copper  10,  zinc  5— alloy  valued  at  8)  annaa 
per  seer,  somewhat  darker  than  the  other,  but 
considered  equally  usef  uL 

Copper  10,  2tnc  10—alby  valued  at  3  annas 
the  seer,  considered  inferior  to  the  others,  but  ia 
also  in  current  use. 

'  Copper  10,  tin  2j — a  beautiful  bell  metal 
alloy,  valued  at  6  annas  the  seer.  Is  used  for 
tiie  same  purposes  as  the  others. 

Copper  10,  tin  2,  lead  ^an  inferior-looking 
alloy,  but  employed  for  similar  purposes. 

Native  smiths  render  the  mixed  metal  from 
copper  and  tin  malleable  with  greater  proportions 
of  tin,  as  also  do  the  Chinese  for  their  gongs  and 
(^mbals,  by  gentiy  striking  it  while  hot,  at  re- 
peated heatings.  Some  years  ago,  bronze  sheath- 
ing for  shi{)B  was  prepared  on  £e  same  prindple. 
Teling  natives  call  such  malleable  bell  metal 
^  akkansu '  (Tel.).  It  is  formed  into  vessels  for 
containing,  add  food,  buttermilk,  etc. 

Pot  metal  (copper  and  lead)  is  improved  by  the 
addition  of  tin,  and  the  three  metau  will  mix  in 
almost  any  proportions.  Zinc  may  be  added  to 
pot  metal  in  very  small  quantity ;  but  when  the 
sine  becomes  a  considerable  amount,  the  copper 
takes  up  the  sine,  forming  a  kind  of  brass,  and 
leaves  the  lead  at  liberty,  which  in  a  great  measure 
separates  in  cooling.  Zinc  and  lead  are  indis- 
posed to  mix  alone,  though  a  littie  arsenic  assists 
their  union  by  ^  kilUng '  the  lead,  as  in  shot  metal ; 
antimony  also  facilitates  the  combination  of  pot 
metal, — 7  lead,  1  antimony,  and  16  copper  mixed 
perfecUy  at  the  first  fusion,  and  the  mixture  was 
harder  than  4  lead  and  16  copper,  and  apparently 
tkh^iXatmML.'-Mr.Bohde'eMSS.    See  Bella. 

ALLSPIGE.    Pimenta  vulgaris,  Lindley. 
Bayberry  tree,   .        Sho.  I  Tonte  ^fMie,    •    •    .   Fa. 
Pimento,  •    .      Shg.,  Sp.  | 

Pimenta  vulgaris  is  a  large  tree,  supposed  of  S. 
America.  Allspice  is  rarely  adulterated,  owing 
possibly  to  its  low  price.  It  should  be  introduced 
into  Iu^^:—HassaU ;  Mason. 

ALLU.  Guj..  Hind.  In  Kathiawar  and  Raj- 
putana,  an  ordeu  in  cases  of  disputed  boundaries, 
in  which  the  claimant  walks  over  the  contested 
limits  with  a  raw  hide  or  a  cloth  on  his  shoulders, 
previously  dedicated  to  one  of  the  fearf al  forms 
of  Durga,  from  whose  vengeance  he  will  suffer  if 
his  clami  be  unjust — W. 

ALLU  BAGU-GHAU.   Teu    BaseUa  alba,  £. 

ALMANAC. 
Galendrier,     .    .    .    Fr.  I  Jantri,    .    •    .    •  Hnrn. 
Kalandrier,    •    .    .  OlB.  |  Almaaaquei     .    .       Sr. 

The  word  Almanac  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Arabic,  and  the  natives  of  India  have 
their  almanacs  arranged  on  the  same  principles 
as  those  of  Europe.  To  the  Hindus,  whose  re- 
ligious festivals  are  largely  astronomical,  and  to 
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ALMAS. 


ALMS. 


a  less  extent  to  Mahomedans,  the  almanacs  are 
of  great  importanoe.  Tbey  are  piiblished  in  laige 
numbers,  in  Tariona  forms,  and  are  widely  dr- 
calated.  Some  are  small  and  cheap ;  others  are 
lai^ge,  and  profusely  illustrated  by  pictures  re- 
presenting tne  signs  of  the  zodiac,  figures  denot- 
ing tiie  sun  in  different  months,  eta  The  people 
consult  almanacs  chiefly  to  find  out  lud^  and 
unlucky  times ;  without  this  they  deem  all  else  to 
be  Tain.  Every  Hindu  almanac  consists  of  five 
sections,  hence  the  name  Panchanga,  yiz.  the 
hinar  da^,  the  solar  day,  the  lunar  asterism,  the 
conjunctions  and  transits  of  the  planets,  edipses, 
etc.,  and  the  karana  or  subdivisions  of  the  lunar 
day.  Their  use  of  the  lunar  year  for  their  religious 
rites,  and  of  the  solar  or  sidereal  year  for  civil 
duties,  is  so  perplexing,  that  learned  astronomers 
pass  along  the  streets  every  morning,  and  intimate 
to  their  houses  of  call  the  ceremonial  to  be 
attended  to. 

ALMAS.    Arab.,  FfeR&    Diamond. 

AL  MASUDI,  a  patronymic  given  to  Abu'l- 
Hasan  Abi,  a  native  of  Baghdad,  a  great  traveller, 
acute  observer,  and  writer.  He  wandered  to 
Morocco  and  Spain  on  the  west,  and  eastwards 
to  China,  through  all  the  mahomedan  and  many 
other  countries,  and  he  wrote  his  travels,  which 
he  styled  Muruj-ul-Zahab,  or  Meadows  of  Gold. 
-^Elliot,  J.  19. 

ALMIRAH,  an  An^o-Indian  term  from  Al- 
marinho  (Port.),  a  wardrobe. 

ALMOND. 

Lauz, Arab.  I  Luz, Hib. 

ICandel,  Dur.,  Dan.,  Gkr.  Amygdala,  .  .  .  Lat. 
Ajnande,     ...        Fr.  i  Manclorla,  ....        Bp. 

This  term  is  applied  to  the  common  almond, 
from  the  Amygdams  communis.  The  sweet  and 
the  bitter  almonds  of  commerce,  the  Jordan  and 
Valencia  almonds,  are  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  of 
different  varieties  of  Amygdalus  communis,  Linn, 
It  is  a  Mediterranean  tree,  extending  into  Persia, 
cultivated  in  the  north  cl  Africa,  Italy,  Spain, 
etc.,  a  native  of  the  Himalaya,  and  abundant  in 
Kashmir.  Jordan  and  Valencia  almonds  are  im- 
ported into  Britain  from  Malaga  and  other  Span- 
ish ports ;  bitter  almonds,  chiefly  from  Barbary, 
Sicily,  etc.  Almonds,  both  bitter  and  sweet 
varieties,  are  imported  into  N.  India  from  Ghoor- 
bund,  and  into  S.  India  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  Mndian  almonds*  are  fruits  of  the  Ter- 
minalia  catappa,  Aleurites  triloba,  and  Ganarium 
commune ;  and  the  almonds  of  Gen.  xliiL  11  have 
been  thought  to  be  pistachio  nuts. 

Almond,  bitter. 
Hang-joh-hang,    .    Chin.  |  Ku-mei, .    , 

This  is  the  fruit  of  the  var.  amara. 

Almond  confection  is  the  Hang-su  of  the 
Chinese. 

Almond  oiL 

Hind. 
Malay. 


Badam-ka-tel, 
Badam  minak, 
Boughan-i-Badam, 


Chin. 


Sansk. 


Ingudi-tailam, 
Bs^aincottay-yennay,TAM. 
Badama  vittida  nune,  Tbl. 


This  oil  is  from  the  fruit  of  the  almond  tree.  It 
is  colourless,  or  very  slightly  yellow,  and  is  con- 
gealed with  difficulty.  It  is  obtained  for  native 
use  in  India,  but  does  not  as  yet  iorm  a  recog- 
nised article  of  export.  About  80  tons  of  this 
oil  are  annually  imported  into  Britain,  the  price 
being  about  Is.  per  lb.  But  it  is  principally  the 
produce  of  the  Arzo  tree,  forests  of  which  grow  to 
the  south  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  which  produce 
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an  exceedingly  hard  species  of  almond.  In  mann^ 
facturing  the  oil,  they  are  well  rubbed  or  shaken 
in  a  coarse  ba^,  to  separate  a  bitter  powder  which 
covers  the  epidermis ;  they  are  then  pounded  to 
a  paste  in  marble  mortars,  and  the  paste  subjected 
to  a  press.  The  almond  is  supposed  to  contain 
46  per  cent,  of  oil ;  but  from  5^  lbs.  only  1  lb.  6  oz. 
can  be  extracted  by  the  cold  process,  and  aboTe 
2  lbs.  if  heated  iron  plates  be  used.  The  oil  of 
almonds  is  the  basis  of  the  great  part  of  the 
liniments,  ointments,  and  plasters  of  the  European 
pharmacists.  It  is,  however,  litUe  used  in  Indian 
pharmacy,  •  the  oil  of  the  Sesamunv  orientate 
answering  perfectly  as  a  substitute. 

Almond,  sweet ;  Hang  Tien-mei  of  the  Chinese. 

Almond  tea,  Hang-jin-tang  of  the  Chinese,  is 
sold  in  the  streets  of  China  as  a  ptisan.  It  ia 
made  by  boiling  the  kernels  mixed  with  other 
substances.— Switft,  p.  9.;  Cat.  Ex.  Cal.  1862; 
Simmonds;  O'Sh, 

ALMORA,  in  lat  29**  86'  16'  N.  and  long. 
79''-  41'  16'  E.,  a  hill  station  and  sanatorium 
in  the  north  of  India,  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  ridge*  which  runs  east  and  west  at  efeva- 
tions  of  6425  to  6607  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
KamaoiL  It  is  80  miles  from  Haini-thal.  The 
Indian  Government  established  a  sanatorium  at 
Lohooghat  in  the  Almora  hills,  a  position  un- 
surpassed in  India  for  salubrity  of  climate  and 
picturesque  scenery,  and  known  to  be  highly 
suitable  for  the  European  constitution.  A  sulphur 
mine  Vftj^  discovered  at  a  place  called  Aina,  some 
9  miles  north-west  of  Almora.  The  soil  of  the 
neighbourhood  yields  quantities  of  saltpetre.  It 
produces  graphite,  copper,  and  iron. — SchL ;  Rnht ; 
ElnglUhman;  Dr.  Bnist^s  Catalogue;  Imp.  Gaz. 
See  Eamaon ;  Sanatoria. 

ALMS  and  almsgiving  have  ever  taken  an  im* 
portant  plftce  in  the  raligious  systems  of  the 
world.  'The  Hebrews  were  commanded  to  leave 
for  the  poor,  and  Ecdesiastes  xL  1  bids  to  cast 
their  bread  upon  the  waters,  with  an  assur- 
ance that  after  many  days  it  would  return  to 
them  again.  In  the  Buddhist,  Hindu,  and  Maho- 
medan religions,  as  also  amongst  the  Romish 
Christians,  it  is  not  only  deem^  good  to  give 
alms,  but  the  giving  bestows  a  merit  on  the 
individual,  and  gifts  are  generally  delivered  with 
much  openness,  in  such  case  differing  from  the 
injunction  in  Matt  vi.  2 :  ^  When  thou  doest  thine 
alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee.'  Hindu 
and  Mahomedan  sovereigns  bestow  much  to  the 
shrines  of  ^eir  respective  faiths,  and  annually, 
on  the  Mahanam,  the  Mahomedan  kings  entertain 
many  Syuds  on  permanent  pay.  Some  mendi- 
cants, alike  Hindus  and  Buddhist,  are  not  eJlowed 
to  solicit  or  demand  alms,  but  have  to  go  with  a 
quick  step,  and  with  or  without  a  bell,  through 
the  streets,  and  without  comment  accept  whatever 
is  thrown  into  their  wallet.  With  Mahomedans 
the  duty  next  in  importance  to  prayer  is  that  of 
giving  alms.  Certain  alms  are  prescribed  by  law, 
and  are  called  Zekat;  others,  called  Sadakah, 
are  voluntary.  The  obligatory  alms  were,  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  El-Islam,  collected,  by  officers 
appointed  by  the  sovereign,  for  pious  uses,  but 
now  it  is  left  to  the  conscience  to  give  them, 
and  to  apply  them.  They  are  to  be  given  once 
in  every  year  to  the  poor,  provided  the  pro- 
perty be  of  a  certain  amount.    The  proportion 


ALNUS  GLUTINOSA. 


ALOE  FIBRE. 


k  gCDerally  one-fortieth,  which  ia  to  be  paid 
in  kind,  or  in  money  or  other  equiTalent.  It  ia 
a  common  custom  to  give  what  the  donor  can 
aiord  in  alma  dming  the  month  of  Maharram, 
eq>eciBUj  on  the  tenth  day;  hence  the  phrase, 
the  almaof  the  '  Aahr.*  Thiiscaatomaeematohave 
heen  copied  from  the  Jewa,  who  are  accuatomed 
to  abound  in  almagiving  daring  the  ten  daya  com- 
mencing with  their  New  Year'a  Day,  and  ending 
with  the  day  of  atonement,  more  than  in  all  the  reat 
of  the  year.  All,  the  aon-in-law  of  Mahomed,  twice 
in  hii  lifetime  gare  away  all  hia  property.  Bat 
the  £Bndo  pilgrima  to  sacred  ahrinea  are  often 
exacting,  even  inaolent,  and,  though  rarely  so  to 
Earopeans,  will  ait  down  at  a  door  and  refuae 
to  stir  ontil  their  day*a  food  be  given ;  also  Maho- 
medan  fakirs,  of  whom  there  are  aeveral  aecta, 
often  oontinue  to  demand  till  alma  be  given. 
the  Buddhist  mendicanta  of  Burma  are  the  least 
damoiona ;  bat  ao  completely  ia  the  act  of  offering 
to  their  ahrinea  the  final  individaal  merit,  that 
eoatly  gifts  can  be  immediatdy  removed,  while 
outside  the  great  templea  at  Rangoon  and  Prome, 
such  vast  qoantitiea  of  food-offeringa  are  daily 
thrown,  as  to  be  diagnating,  and  the  temple  aer- 
vants,  who  are  alavea  or  of  unclean  race,  clear 
it  away.  All  these  daasea  have  diatiugoiahing 
eoBtmnea, — the  Baddhiat  with  hia  yeUow  robe; 
the  Hlnchi  aanyasi  or  vinigi  smeared  in  ashes, 
and  with  ochre-dyed  dothea ;  and  the  Mahomedan 
&kir  may  have  a  loin-doth  and  taj  or  crown. 
Amongst  them  all  are  many  true  aacetica;  and 
recently,  in  1867,  a  Hindu  devotee  waa  to  be 
aeen,  who  had  at  that  time  aat  for  five  yeara  in 
one  of  the  EUofa  cavea.  But  there  are  amongat 
them  also  many  imnoatora.  See  Ali ;  Alma-bowl 
of  Boddha;  Buddhism;  Fakir;  Groul;  Jhula; 
KsahgnliAli;  Mendicant;  Patra;  Pinjrapole; 
Sanyasi:  YiragL 

ALNUS  GLUTINOSA,  grows  at  the  foot  of 
Fkisiyama  mountain. 

ALNUS NEPALEKSIS.    D.Dan. 
Hinalaysii  alder,       Esq.  \  KuMh,  Koiah,     .    Hind. 

A  v^y  large  and  atraight  tree  of  Darjiliug, 
KuUu,  and  Kuigia,  and  fringing  the  Pabur  river 
banks  above  the  junction  of  the  Touse.  Its  bark 
ia  used  in  tanning,  and  its  wood  for  gunpowder 
charcoal 

AI-NUS  NITIDA.    Endl 


Clcthropais  nitidA,  iS|pae4. 
]^ain,  ....  BSAS. 
Chunk  THpa,  Chikab. 
Srol,  Mkhnn,  Jbzlum. 
firol,  Sawsli,  Sikfai,  Kamo. 


Betula  nitida,  Dm. 

Koe, Bavi. 

Ktmsh ;  Kimich,  Sdtlej. 
Piak ;  Kra, .    .  „ 

Oira,  OhnshU,  TB.-lNDDa. 


This  handsome  tree  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya  and 
the  Ftajab  rises  to  90  or  100  feet,  with  a  girth  of 
10  or  12  feet  Its  twigs  sre  uaed  for  btndmg 
loads,  and  for  parts  of  the  foot-bridges;  its  leaves 
aa  fodder;  the  bsrk  for  tanning,  dyeing,  and  for 
BoakiDg  red  ink;  its  wood  for  bedsteads,  and 
for  the  crooked  stick  of  rope  bridges.-— 2>r.  J. 
L.SiewparL 

ALNUS  OBTUSIFOLIA  Cleghom.  Thia 
alder,  the  Eunch  of  the  Panjab,  ia  found  in  the 
Sotlej  valley,  between  Bampur  and  Sungnam,  at 
aa  eievationof  iOOOto  5000  feet.  The  charcoal 
Irmd  it  is  employed  in  iron-amelting.^C^Aom, 
Panjab  Report,  jx  64. 

ALOA  LACTINEA.    See  IiMsects. 

ALOE  plants  belong  to  the  LiliaceiB,  and  are 
^read  throughout  Indk^  104  specicis  having  been 


introduced  into  the  Calcutta  Botanical  Society's 
Grarden.  In  Arabia  and  in  Egypt,  the  aloe  plant 
is  hung,  like  the  dried  crocodile,  over  houaea 
aa  a  talisman  against  evil  apirits.  Bnrckhardt 
asaigna,  aa  a  motive  for  ita  being  planted  in 
graveyarda,  that  ita  Arabic  name  Sabfur  (it  ia  also 
called  Sibar)  denotea  the  pataence  with  which  the 
believer,  awaita  the  laat  day.  Lane  remarks 
that  the  aloe  thua  hung  over  the  door,  ia  put 
there  to  enanre  long  and  flourishing  timea  to 
the  inmatea,  and  lone;  continuance  to  the  houae 
itaelf ;  and  women  beueve  that  the  Prophet  visita 
the  houae'  where  this  plant  is  suspended.  In  India 
it  ia  hung  up  to  attract  eye-flieG(  apd.  moaquitoa 
entering  a  room.  Burton  believea  thia  practice 
to  be  a  fragment  of  African  fetiahiam, and  mentiona 
that  the  Galla  race,  to  the  nreaent  day,  plant 
aloea  on  graved,  and  suppoae  that  when  the  plant 
aprouta  the  deoeaaed  haa  been  admitted  into  the 
^iidena  of  *  Wak '  the  Creator.  The  African  A. 
spicata  ia  common  in  the  Peninsula  of  India.  It  ia 
a  good  hedge  plant,  and  the  leavea  yield  a  useful 
fibre. — Lane,  useful  Plants;  Burttm's  Mecca,  iii. 
p.  860. 

ALOE  CHINENSIS.    Smith. 
Lu-wei,  Lah-wei,  .    Ohiv.  |  Siang-taa,  .    .    .    Chin. 

Growa  in  the  Canton  province  of  China ;  alao, 
it  ia  aaid,  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Persia.  The 
drug  obtained  from  it  ia  bitter,  coal-black,  and 
porous. — Smith,_p.  9. 

ALOE  FIBRE,  Pita  fibre,  Nita,  and  Pita,  are  the 
commercial  namea  given  in  Southern  India  to  the 
fibrea  of  the  American  aloe,  or  Agave  Americana ; 
of  the  A.  vivipera,  or  Bastard  aloe ;  the  fibrea 
of  Foufcroya  gigantea;  those  of  the  Adam^a 
needlea,'  the  Yucca  gloricaa,  or  common-leaved, 
and  Y.  aloefolia,  or  aloe-leaved,  Yucca.  And 
Dr.  Hunter  alao  mentiona  the  Y.  anguatifolia, 
tenaciasima,  filamentosa,  and  regia  as  apeciea  yield- 
ing fibrea,  to  all  of  which  perhape  the  aame  com- 
mercial term  ia  applied.  Agave  Americana  and 
A.  vivipera  havelfecome  so  naturalized  in  India 
aa  to  aeem  indigenoua.  They  are,  however,  not 
yet  sufficiently  abundant  in  Southern  India  to  be 
employed  to  any  very  great  extent  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fibre ;  but  as  they  take  root  and  grow 
readily,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  their  very 
extensive  application.  Aloe  fibre  now  forms  an 
article  of  export  from  the  weatem  coast.  In  Mexico, 
a  highly  prized  thread  ia  manufactured  from  the 
leaf  fibre,  and  made  into  the  ropea  uaed  in  their 
minea,  and  for  neta  and  rigging  of  ahips.  Also, 
the  famous  hammocks  of  Panama  are  made  of 
agave  fibre.  From  the  Aloe.perfoliata  (which 
Dr.  Boyle  deemed  identical  with  .his  A.  Indica), 
Dr.  Hunter  of  Madras  obtained  a  fibre  two  feet 
lonff,  white,  and  of  fine  quality,  which  readily 
took  odours.  The  Agave  Americana  has  a  short 
cylindrical  woody  stem,  terminated  by  fieshy, 
apinv,  bluiah  green  leavea,  and  it  fiowera  once,  on 
a  tall  flower  atom,  20  to  40  feet  The  roota  aa 
well  aa  the  leavea  contain  the  ligneous  fibrea 
atyled  *Nita'  thread,  uaeful  for  varioua  purpoaea. 
The  leavea  are  aometimea  eight  feet  long,  one 
foot  broad,  and  five  inchea  deep,  and  abomid  in 
fibres  of  .gceat  length ;  tough  and  durable,  their 
separation  is  effected  by  crushing  or  bruismg, 
steeping  in  water,  and  afterwards  beating.  In 
applying  them  for  the  manufacture  of  fibres,  it 
I  ia  very  ewential  to  have  the  sap  removed  as  early 
I  as  possible  after  the  leaves  are  cut,  and  with  this 
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ALOE  INDICA. 


ALOR. 


BSNO. 

Kadenaka  kato- 

BUBtf. 

vala, ....  Maleal. 

DDK. 

Kwar,  Qandal,  .      Panj. 

Hind. 

Maati, , 

tt 

}y 

KatUle,    .    •    •        Tam. 

» 

Kalabanda,    .    .        TxL. 

$t 

view  a  grooved  cylinder  press  is  found  vei^' 
effectual,  while  frequent  beating  removes  a  thick 
viscid  milky  juice,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain 
after  deaninf^,  imparts  a  stiffness  to  the  fibre. — 
M.  E,  J.  R.  of  1856  and  1867 ;  Dr9.  EoyU, 
Riddell^  Hunter;  Balfour's  Com.  Pro, ;  Simmonds; 
Faulk,    See  Aloe;  Agave;  Fouroroya;  Yucca. 

ALOE  INDICA.    Royle.    Indian  aloe. 
Aloe  peiloUata,  iS(M6&.  ii.  167. 
Qhiito-kamarif 
Mok,  .    .    •    . 
Kanwar,      .    . 
Ghi-komar, 
Ban-astaki, 
Jivak  Pat,  .    . 
Qhigowar,  .    . 
Ulna-tan,    .    • 
Gahru,    .    .    . 

It  is  common  in  dry  situations  in  the  K.W. 
of  India,  and  is  probably  the  source  of  some  of 
the  common  aloes  (Musabbir)  of  the  bazaars.  This 
aloe  is  chiefly  plsmted  to  form  hedgerows,  and 
makes  an  excellent  fence.  It  flowers  in  the  rains, 
has  large  reddish  flowers,  and  the  stem  grows  to 
the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  leaves  make 
a  good  common  cordage,  or  rope,  used  for  mats, 
^tc ;  the  fibre  is  two  &et  long,  white,  and  of  fine 
<^ualitv,  and  readily  takes  colours.  The  pulp  is 
eaten  by  the  natives,  after  having  been  carefully 
and  repeatedly  washed  in  cold  water;  they 
generally  mix  it  with  a  little  sugar,  and  reckon  it 
cooling.~iltf»/i6'«  Mat.  Med.  p.  260 ;  O'SK  p.  665 ; 
Dr.  Hunter^  Madras  Exh.  Jur.  Reports;  Voigt^ 
658 ;  Roxb.  ii.  167 ;  Dr.  Stewart. 

ALOE  LITORALIS.    Kasnig.    Sea-side  aloe. 


Sirrughu, 

Sirru  Kattalay,    . 

Ghinna  lrft1frK«"^<i|ft, 


Tam. 


Tel. 


Kumari,  ....  Beno. 
Chota-kanwar, .  .  DuK, 
Taif,  ....  SocoTR. 
Kariapolam,.    .    .    Tam. 

A  reddish-leaved  species  growing  near  the 
coast,  and  plentifully  at  Gape  Oomorin  and  its 
neighbourhood.  It  yields  good  aloes.  Ink  is 
prepared  from  its  juice,  and  its  pulp  mixed  with 
alum  is  largely  used  in  oonjunctivitiB. — Waring; 
Birdwood. 

ALOE  SOCOTRINA.  Lam.  A  native  of  the 
island  of  Socotra;  leaves  minutely  serrated; 
flowers  scarlet  at  the  base,  pale  in  the  middle, 
green  at  the  point.  Yields  Socotorine  aloes,  also 
the  true  hepatic  and  Mocha  aloes. — OSh, ;  Birdw. 

ALOE  SPIOATA.  Thun.  A  native  of  the 
interior  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  leaves  distantly 
toothed,  with  a  few  white  spote,  the  flowers  filled 
with  purplish  honey. — O'Sh.  p.  665. 

ALOE  VULGARIS.    Lam.    Common  aloe. 

A.  Barbadcouia,  A.  perfoliata,  Sople. 

Kattalay Tam.  |  Kalabanda,     .    .    .  Tbl. 

This  plant  is  common  in  the  Peninsula ;  it  is 
said  properly  to  be  a  native  of  Greece,  or,  as  some 
say,  of  the  Cape  Colony,  but  has  long  been 
naturali2ed  in  both  Indies,  and  is  cultivated  in 
many  tropical  and  hot  countries.  The  leaves  are 
armed  with  spines,  and  are  a  little  mottled; 
flowers  ydlow.  This  species  yields  the  Barbadoes 
aloes  or  commerce,  by  some  called  hepatic  aloes. 
^Useful  PlanU ;  O'Sh.  p.  664. 

ALOES:  Bitter  Aloes. 


Sihr,  also  SaW, 
Muaahbar,  Pikroa,  ,» 
Mok,  ....  BuBM. 
Chin-hiaog,  Lu-wei,  Chin. 
Alia,  Elwa,  .  .  Hind. 
Qftharu,  Alua-tan,  Malay. 
AUvah, ...»        i> 


Kataaha,  »  . 
Bol  Siah.  .  . 
Kujnaiillai  • 
Komarika,  . 
Oarriabolam, 
Mussambram, 


PSBS. 

SlNQH. 

.     J^AM. 
.      TKL. 


Many  species  of  the  aloe  furnish  aloes,  bat  the 
best  known  i 


A.  Abyaainioa,  Lam,,  of  Abyasinia. 

A.  Arabioa,  Lam,,  the  A.  variecata,  Forsk. 

A.  Indica,  RooO).,  N.W.  India,  the  A.  perfoliata,  E, 

A.  Soootrma,  Lam.,  of  Soootra. 

A.  spicata,  Thun,,  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and 

A.  Yulgaria,  Lam. 

Aloes  is  the  bitter,  resmous,  inspissated  juice 
of  the  leaves,  and  is  imported  iuto  Britain  under 
the  names  of  Socotorine,  East  Indian  or  hepatic, 
Barbadoes,  Cape,  and  Caballine  aloes.  In  the  four 
years  1852-^53  to  1855-56,  Madras  exported  515 
cwt.,  valued  at  Rs.  4037,  and  imported  in  Uie  last 
year  to  the  value  of  Rs.  2686.  In  the  year  1853, 
Britain  imported  to  the  extent  of  33,383  lbs.,  and 
re-exported  157,506  lbs.  to  the  various  countries 
of  Europe.  The  usual  way  of  extracting  the 
substance  is  by  making  a  transverse  incision  in 
the  leaves  or  cutting  l£em  off  at  the  base,  and 
scraping  off  the  juice  as  it  flows  if  done  in  the 
former  way,  and  allowing  it  to  run  In  a  vessel 
placed  for  the  purpose,  if  in  the  latter.  The 
aloes,  after  being  received  into  a  vessel,  are  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  or  other  heat,  by  which  means 
they  become  inspissated.  The  Cape  aloes  is  deep 
brown,  shining,  of  greenish  tint  and  resinous 
fracture ;  edges  transpcurent,  odour  strong.  Bar^ 
badoes  aloes,  commonly  termed  hepatic,  is  exported 
in  gourds,  ranges  in  colour  from  dark  brown  or 
black  to  led  or  liver  colour ;  odour  disagreeable. 
Socotorine  aloes,  although  long  considered  the 
best  kind,  fell  below  Barbadoes  in  oommercial 
value.  Eurachee  aloes  are  intermediate  in 
iroperties  between  the  Socotorine  and  Dekhan 

ud.  Aloes,  altiiough  aperient,  unlike  other 
cathartics,  the  effect  is  not  increased  if  given  in 
large  doses  beyond  a  certain  pomt.  To  persons 
predisposed  to  apoplexy  it  is  more  beneficial  than 
most  other  purgatives.  The  compound  decoction 
is  a  valuable  emmenagogue,  particularly  when 
combined  with  preparations  of  iron. — Ben.  Phar. 
192;  0*Sh,,  665  ;  Balfour,  Commercial  Products ; 
O'Sk.,  Beng.  Pharmac. 

ALOES- WOOD.    Eagie-wood,  lign-aloes. 


S 


Eakal,  Halhal, 
Sak-hiang,  .  . 
Habulai?  .  . 
Haholai?  .  . 
Boia  d'aigle, .  . 
Adlar  Hola, .    . 


.  Arab. 
.  Chin. 

.  EOYFT. 

:  'w. 

.       OXB. 


Agallochnm,     Hbb.,  Lat. 
Kavoriki,       .    .    .     Jaf. 
Aghil,  Karaghil,    Kalat. 
Oaru,  Kayu-gani,        •• 
Kasaina  (the  tree),    SUM. 


sa 


This  natural  product  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Num.  xxiv.  6,  Prov. 
vii.  17,  Ps.  xlv.  8,  Cant.  iv.  14,  ss  a  valued 
perfume.  It  is  possible  that  the  substance  met 
with  in  commerce  is  obtained  from  more  than  one 
plant.  See  Agallochum;  Aquilaria  aloexylon; 
Ca]am1)eg,  Eagle- wood  ;  Lign-aloes ;  Excoecaria. 

ALONZO  TALESSO,  a  great  navigator,  who 
left  the  Tagus  river,  and  in  1506  entered  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  and  made  the  cUscovery  of 
Sumatra. 

ALOON-ALOON.  Jav.  A  square  or  parterre 
in  front  of  a  chiefs  house,  usually  ornamented 
with  the  waringi  tree. 

ALOR,  or  AroT^  an  ancient  capatal  of  Sind. 
Its  ruins  are  in  the  Shikarpur  district,  in  lat  27° 
39'  N.,  and  long.  68°  59'  £.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  Sogdi  of  Alexander,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sigertis,  conquered 
by  Menander  of  Bactria.  The  Imperial  Gasetteer 
says  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which 


ALOYSIA  CITRIODORA, 


ALPINIA  GALANGA* 


about  A.ix  962  diyerted  the  Indos  into  its  present 
ebaimel.  It  is  written  Alror  in  Biladuri,  Edrisi, 
and  othw  Anb  aothors. — Tod's  Rajasthan,  I  p. 
42 ;  Burton's  Scmde^  L  pp.  128,  166;  Dr.  BtdsVs 
Catalogue;  Posian^s Parsonal  Observations;  Imp, 
Gaz,  p.  SO. 

ALOYSIA  CITRIODORA.     Ort. 
lippia  eitriodoim,  JTlA.        |  Verbena  triphyllA,  VBer, 

Ma^  esteemed  for  the  deli^htfal  fragrance  of 
its  leaTQB,  and  is  much  caluvated  in  gardens, 
geoenDj  thriving  welL — Voigt. 

AIPAM.     Maleal.    Bragantia  Wallichii,  Br. 

ALPHABET.  The  Phoenician  traders  carried 
the  inTention  of  letters  with  their  trade.  They 
vere  imported  into  Greece  by  an  eponym  named 
Cadmnsy  a  word  of  Semitic  origin,  and  meaning 
ancient.  Bo^g^  and  others  traced  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  to  an  Egyptian  source,  and  the  cnneiform 
fettexB  and  the  figmres  of  the  Chinese  are  supposed 
to  be  oorrapted  hieroglyphics.  At  present,  the 
Hindnrtani  or  Urdu,  £e  ranjabi  and  the  Persian, 
are  written  and  printed  in  the  same  character;  but 
t]M  Aiabic,  Bengali,  Burmese,  Canarese,  Chinese, 
Gnjnti,  Hindi,  Japanese,  Mahratta,  Malealam, 
MsitLj^  Siamese,  Singhalese,  Tamil,  Telugn,  and 
Tohi  are  each  written  and  printed  in  a  separate 
character.  The  Sanskrit  alphabet  has  50  letters, 
Engtish  26,  Egyptian  25,  Greek  24,  Hebrew  22, 
Gi^rati  21,  Bengali,  Uriya,  and  Malealam,  each 
22,  Tdoga  2S,  Canarese  28,  Tkmil  14,  and  the 
Tamil  oonaonants  carry  the  sound  of  short  a. 
LetteiB  of  the  English  alphabet  are,  however, 
iMd  by  the  natires  of  Great  Britcun  for  all  the  East 
Indian  words,  and  Dr.  Hunter  has  recommended, 
for  the  words  in  use  in  British  India,  the  nn- 
aeeented  a  as  a  in  but,  the  unaccented  u  as  u  in 
pot,  the  nnaooented  i  as  i  in  pit ;  and  to  accented 
a,  i,  and  n,  the  sounds  of  a  in  far,  ee  in  feet,  and 
00  in  boot.  This  will  increase,  by  three,  the 
number  of  English  letters  in  use  in  British  India. 
The  Aiabic,  so  hurgely  used  br  all  Mahomedans, 
has  28  letters,  but  amongst  them  are  two  with 
the  aoand  of  s,  two  with  that  of  h,  three  with 
that  of  X,  two  with  that  of  t,  two  with  that 
ef  d,  two  with  the  sound  of  a,  two  with  that  of  k, 
SD  that  its  letters  might  be  reduced  to  19.  In  the 
south  of  India,  the  Arabic  numerals  haye  been 
goienlly  introduced  into  Government  accounts. 
This  was  <m  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Erskine 
)  19th  century ;  and  it 
»  use  the  Roman  and 
other  tongues,  but 
the  19lli  century  wiU  see  the  bulk  of  the  educated 
people  of  India  using  EngBsh,  with  compaia- 
tiwy  little  knowledge  of  their  respectiTe  mother 
tongncfi.  The  alphabets  of  the  Thay  or  Siam- 
ese, of  the  Bunnese,  and  of  the  Mon  of  Pegu, 
axe  of  Indian  origin.  With  the  native  In(fian 
toogues  s  and  h  are  eyerywhere  interchangeable, 
p  and  f  amongst  the  Mahrattas  equally  so,  1 
and  z  and  j  amongst  the  Tamil.  The  European 
kngoages  with  difficulty  accept  the  English  j  and 
ah.  The  latter  in  French  has  to  become  sch,  as  in 
acbah  for  shah,  a  king ;  Jami  has  to  be  written 
djniL 

ALPHEU8,  a  genus  of  prawns  conunon  in  the 
IiMiian  Ocean.     See  Prawns ;  Shrimps. 

ALPHONSEA  LUTEA.    H.f.  tt  T. 
Uvmria  lutea,  itaooi.  ii  666. 
■«vi»  MvTTi,      .    .  Tiu  t  Chin  dadduga,    .    .  TiL. 


A  fine  tree  of  the  mountains  of  Orissa,  of  Silhet 
and  Ava. 

Alpbonsea  Madrasapataua,  Bedd.^  a  very  hand- 
some, evergreen,  shade-yielding  tree,  common 
on  the  banks  of  streams  on  the  Guddapah  and 
North  Arcot  hills  up  to  8000  feet. 

Alphonsea  ventnoosa,  U.  /.  et  T. ;  Uvaria 
ventrioosa,  Eoxh.  iL  65d;  a  beautiful  tree  of 
Chittagong. 

Alphonsea  Zeylanica,  H.  /.  et  T. 
Ooatteria  aontifbUa,  WalL  |  Uvaria  lutea,  W,  and  A. 

A  branchy,  leafy  tree  of  Travanoore  and 
Courtallum.— Jy.  f.et  T.;  Beddome^  FL  Sylv. 
p.  76. 

ALPINIA,  a  ^us  of  the  ZingiberaceflB.  Some 
of  the  species  yield  aromatic  fraits,  and  some  of 
the  plants  are  wholly  aromatic.  A.  aromatica  is 
named  as  a  plant  of  the  eastern  valleys  of  Bengal, 
the  fruit  of  which  ia  often  sold  as  cardamoms ;  A. 
porrecta,  WaU.,  from  China,  and  A.  spicata,  Roxb.^ 
from  Sumatra,  may  also  be  noticed.  A.  alba  and 
A.  Chinensis  are  much  used  by  the  Malays  and 
Chinese.  The  latter  has  an  aromatic  root,  with 
an  acrid,  burning  flavour.  The.  fragrant  root 
of  A.  nutans  was  sometimes  taken  to  England, 
according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  for  Galanga  major. 
Its  leaves,  when  bruised,  have  a  strong  smell 
of  cardamoms.  A.  mutica,  Roxb.,  is  a  native 
of  Penang,  has  large  flowers,  with  lips  crimson 
yellow  and  orange-edged.  A.  Rosooena,  Rom. 
and  Seh.y  is  a  native  of  China. — Roxb. 

ALPINIA  ALLUGHAS.    Roscoe. 
HeUenia  allnghaa,  Linn.     |  Heretiera  alluc^ai,  Linn. 
Tamka,Taxa,BBNO.,Hiin>.  j  MaU-iiiEhi-kna,     Mat.kat.. 

This  is  found  in  Coromandel,  in  the  S.  Eon- 
kan,  in  the  Kotah  jungle  marshes,  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Irawadi  at  Saramnur,  in  Silnet  and  Assam. 
It  has  lar^^e  and  beautiful  rose-coloured  inodorous 
flowers ;  its  roots  are  aiomatio.— jRoxfr*  L  p.  60 ; 
Voigt,  670 ;  Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  171. 

AI.PINIA  BRACTEATA.    Roxb. 
A  Boxboithii,  Sweet. 

This  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  India  Alpinias. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Bengal,  and 
is  found  at  Chappedong  in  Tenasserim.  Its 
flowers  are  white,  with  a  crimson  yellow  lip. — 
Roxb.  L  68 ;  Voigt,  671. 

ALPINIA  CALCARATA.    Roscoe. 
Alpinia  oemna,  Sims.  I  Renealmia  ereota,  Bedoute, 

Beneahnia  calo.,  Andh,       \ 

A  native  of  China ;  has  large  white  flowers, 
their  lips  coloured  with  dark  purple  veins  on  a 
yellow  ground.— i^odpft.  i,  69 ;  voigt,  671, 

ALPINIA  GALANGA.    Swz. 


Maronta  galanga,  Xinn. 
Oalanga  major,  Mumph. 


Eulanjan,    Abab.,  Hind. 
Hunff-taa-Vaa,    .    Chin. 
Kau-nang-kiang,  •        ,, 
Greater  QalangsJ,       Bno. 
Galanga  cardamomB,    „ 
Ohitta-ratta,        Maleal. 
Suffandha-racha,    Banbk. 
Mahabhara  vaeha,       „ 
Kulanjana, 


Amomiun  galanga,  Lour. 


Sanbk« 


81 


Kulanyoga, 

Dhamula, ....     „ 
Tikahiamula,   .    .     „ 
Sugandayoga,  .    .     „ 
Koluwala,     .    .     Singh. 
Penre-aretei?     ,    .    Tam. 
Domha-Btaeam  ?     .     Tel. 
Pedda  dnmpa* 
rMhtrakam,    .    .      „ 
This  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  Sumatra, 
cultivated  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Moluccas, 
China,  Cochin-China,  Singapore,  Penang,  Chitta- 
gong, Travanoore,  the  8.  iConkan.     Its  tuhers 
constitute  the  true  Galanga  major  roots  of  the 
druggists,  imd  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
ginger*     It  has  a  faint  aromatic  smell  and  strong 


ALPINIA  MALACCENSia 


ALSTONIA  SCHOLARIS. 


pungent  taste,  with  some  bitternesB,  pnngency, 
and  acridity,  on  which  account  it  has  fallen  into 
some  disose,  though  in  1850,  64  tons  were  ex- 
ported from  Canton,  yalue  2880  dollars.  Hung- 
tau-k'an  of  the  Chinese  means  red  nutmeg.  The 
fruits  have  the  same  properties  as  the  root  The 
flowers  are  said  to  be  antidotal  to  the  effects  of 
wine.  A  leaser  Galanga  is  said  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Alpinia  Chinensis,  also  from  a  npecies  of 
Hedychium. — Smith,  pp.  9,  10 ;  Roxh.  i.  b9;  Voigt, 
670 ;  AiMlie ;  Hogg,  p.  786  ^  (ySL  662 ;  Simmonds, 
Usejful  Plants;  Thwaites,  p.  819. 

ALPINIA  MALACGENSIS.    Roscoe. 
Maranta  Malacoensis,  Bur.  I  Benealma  Samatiana, 
Gkdanga  „     Eumph,  \  Dorm, 

A  natiye  of  the  Moluccas  and  Chittagong;  a 
beautiful,  stately  plant,  with  large  pure  white 
flowers,  their  lips  orange  crimson. — Roxh,  i.  64 ; 
Voigt,  671. 


Roscoe, 

Globba  Bylyestiia,  Rurnpk, 

Zermubet  spedaram,  Jctcq, 


ALPINIA  NUTANS. 
Benealmia  nutans,  Andr. 
Qlobba  .,        Linn, 

GottuB  serumbet,  Pers, 
Punag  ohampa,    .    Bbnq.    Pa-gau-theing,      •   BuRU. 
Pa-gaa-gyi,      .    .    Bubm.    Ilaohi,     ....   Hind. 

This  yery  beautiful  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago ;  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Salwvn,  at  Silhet  and  in  Coromandel;  is  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  and  was  brought  by  Dr.  Irvine 
from  Tonk  to  Ajmir.  The  flowers  are  beautiful, 
and  the  whole  plant  is  fragrant  like  the  carda- 
mom; the  seeds  do  not  ripen.  Its  leaves,  etc, 
when  bruised,  have  a  strong  smell  of  cardamoms, 
and  are  sometimes  named  Uachi  or  Punag  champa. 
— /2ox6.  p.  66 ;  Voigt,  671 ;  Genl  Medt.  Tap,  171. 

ALPTIGIN.  One  of  the  dynasties  formed 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire  of  the 
khali&  was  that  of  the  Samani,  which  terminated 
after  a  lapse  of  120  years.  Abdul  MaHk,  the 
fifth  prince  of  his  race,  had  a  Turki  skve,  by 
name  Alptigin,  a  man  of  good  sense,  courage,  and 
integrity,  who  rose  to  be  governor  of  Khorasan. 
Alptigin  afterwards  assumed  the  independent 
government  of  the  country  about  the  mountains 
of  Suliman  to  the  Indus,  making  Ghaaii  his 
citadel.  This  he  held  for  fourteen  years,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  a.d.  976,  and  thence  foum^ 
the  house  of  Ghami.  Alptigin  had.  a  slave 
named  Sabaktagin,  purchased  from  a  merchant 
who  brought  him  from  Turkestan,  and  whom  by 
degrees  he  had  raised  to  so  much  power  and 
trust,  that  at  his  death  he  was  the  effective  head 
of  his  government,  and  became  his  successor. 
He  also  married  a  daughter  of  his  benefactor.  In 
the  action  that  Sabaktagin  had  with  Jaipal,  raja 
of  Lahore,  at  Laghman,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
valley  which  extends  from  Peshawar  to  Kabal,  he 
conquered  and  made  great  slaughter  among  the 
enemy,  took  possession  of  the  country  up  to  the 
Indus,  leaving^  an  officer  with  10,000  horse  as 
governor  of  Peshawar.  On  this  occasion  the 
Afghans  and  Ehilji  of  Laghman  not  only  tendered 
their  allegiance,  but  furnished  useful  recruits  to 
the  country.  Sabaktagm  died  997.  His  eldest 
son,  Ismail,  succeeded  h^m  for  a  few  months,  and, 
after  him,  the  second  son,  the  renowned  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni. — Manxman, 

AL8ANDA.    Tel.    DoUchos  sinensis,  Linn. 

ALSEODAPHNE  SEMICARPIFOLIA.  Nees, 
WeewaraDa,Baane,SiNaH.  |  Taveme,     •    •    •   SiNOH. 

This  large  glabrous  tree  is  not  uncommon  on 


the  Western  Ghats  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  from 
Canara  south  down  to  Cape  Comorin,  up  to 
6000  feet  elevation,  and  it  also  occurs  in  Ceylon. 
The  wood  is  valued  in  Ceylon,  and  is  procurable 
of  yery  large  sise.  It  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour, 
and  is  said  not  to  warp.  It  is  used  for  building 
and  other  purposes,  and  as  it  resists  the  attacks 
of  the  tereao,  is  much  in  use  in  the  construction 
of  boats.  It  is  exported  from  Trinoomalee. — 
Beddome,  Fl,  jSyZv.  part  xxv.  p.  297. 

ALSI.   Hind.    Unseed.   Linum  usitatissimnm. 

ALSINACEJS.  LindL  The  Chickweed  tribe 
of  plants.  The  Indian  genera  are— Buffonia, 
Sagma,  Minuartis,  Arenaria,  Cerastium,  Stel- 
laria,  Alsinella,  Cherleria,  Brachystemme,  Leuco- 
stemma,  and  Larbrea. 

ALSOPHILA,  a  genus  of  tree-ferns  of  India 
and  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  A. 
Australis,  a  tree-fern  of  New  Zealand,  attains  to 
60  feet  in  height.  A.  exoelsa,  the  tree-fern  of 
Norfolk  Island,  measures  40  to  80  feet  in  height, 
and  has  a  magnificent  crest  of  fronds  m>m 
7  to  12  feet  bng.  It  usually  has  its  root  near 
the  course  of  some  main  stream ;  and  as  its  top 
does  not  affect  the  shade,  like  man^  of  its  con- 
geners, it  forms  a  striking  object  m  the  land- 
scape. The  heart  or  cabbage  at  the  extremity 
of  the  trunk  in  some  species  fiords  a  coarse  food. 
It  is  in  substance  like  a  Swedish  turnip,  but  is  too 
astringent  in  taste  to  be  agreeable,  and  is  not  much 
altered  by  cooking.  The  black  portion  of  the 
trunk  is  used  for  stringing  by  cabinetmakers. 
A.  Cooperi  is  the  tree-fern  of  Queensland  All 
the  Alsophila  should  be  introduced  into  India. 
A.  gigantea,  WalL,  is  common  to  the  Himalaya, 
from  Nepal  eastward  to  the  Malayan  peninsuJa, 
Java,  and  Ceylon ;  it  ascends  nearly  to  7000  feet 
in  the  outer  Himalayas.  It  is  far  more  common 
than  A.  spinulosa.  A.  spinulosa  is  the  *Pugjik* 
of  the  Lepchas,  who  eat  the  soft,  watery  pith. 
This  tree-fern  crows  also  in  Sikkim  abundantly, 
in  East  Bengal  and  the  Peninsula  of  India.— 
Hooker's  Him.  Jour,  i,  110,  142,  iL  13 ;  Von 
Mueller ;  KeppeVs  Indian  Arch. 

ALSTONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
ApocynacesB.  A.  macrophylla  and  A.  spectabilis 
are  Penang  trees ;  of  the  former,  with  large  white 
flowers,  nothing  is  known,  and  equally  little  of 
A.  nerijfolia,  a  Nepal  shrub,  and  A.  venenata  of 
the  Indian  Peninsula,  the  last  being  Roxburgh's 
Echites  venenata.  A.  constricts,  F,  v,  Mueller, 
is  a  small  tree  of  E.  Australia ;  bark  an  aromatic 
bitter,  useful  in  ague. — Von  Mueller, 

ALSTONIA  SCHOLARIS.    IL  Br.,  Don. 
A  Oleandrif olia,  Lodd,      \  Eohites  icholarifl,  Lifm. 
BookAttene,  Anc-Sinoh.   Septa-pima,      .    .  Saksk. 
"     '  Rokatanna  saaa,   .  SiNOH. 

Ir-iUay-polai,  pala,  Tam . 
Wodrade,  ...  „ 
Eda-knla-ariti, .  .  Tbl. 
„  „  pala, .  .  „ 
„  „  ponna,  ,  „ 
Pala-garuda,  .  .  ,, 
Eda-kuta-nati,      •         ,» 

ed  tree  grows  in  the 
Moluccas,  Bengal,  in  the  vale  of  Sawitri,  in  the 
hilly  parts  of  the  South  Eonkan,  and  in  the 
moist  valleys  of  Elamaon.  In  Ceylon  it  is  common 
up  to  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  In  Canara  and 
Sunda  it  is  not  very  common,  but  is  found  near 
tiie  ghats  above  and  below  of  great  size.    It  ia 


Lutiaua,      .    . 

.  Assam. 

Chatin,  .    . 

.    ,    Bkno. 

Satwin,   .    . 

.     .       BOH. 

Lit-htuk,     . 

.    .  Bubm.  ? 

Hori-kowan, 

.    .  Mahb. 

Stawin,.      . 

*    ■        f> 

Pala,Mukanpa 

la,MALKAL. 

Ayugma  parma 

i,    .  Sansk. 

„       ohadd 

i^  •      >i 

This   consi 
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AL  SUBA. 


ALU* 


ilao  f ofuid  m  the  TraYanoore  forests ;  it  is  rery 
eoouiiOQ  in  the  x^Uins  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Xadns  Presidency  and  in  Mysore,  and  is  also  found 
mAsBun,  Burma,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Theezcel- 
lent  boards  or  thin  i^anks  it  aflfords  are  used  by 
their  childmi  and  by  children  in  Ceylon  and  in 
the  Indian  Peninsula  to  write  their  lessons  on, 
hence  its  name.  The  whole  plant  abounds  in  a 
milky  jnioeL  Its  wood  is  white,  light,  and  dose- 
gndned,  bat  rather  coarse,  and  in  As«un  is  much 
prised  for  beams  and  light  work,  such  as  boxes, 
trunks,  scabbards,  etc.  It  is  valuable  for  the 
toming-lathe,  and  in  Ceylon  is  used  for  ooflEins 
and  pt^anff-cases.  It  is  as  bitter  as  gentian,  and 
m  ponesaed,  it  is  said,  of  similar  virtues.  The 
bark  is  a  powerful  tonic  in  bowel  complaints,  and, 
m  the  form  of  tinctuie.  Dr.  Gibson  found  it 
ssefnl  as  a  febrifuge. — Ind,  Antu  Med.  iSct.,  April 
1866;  Masmi;  Hogg's  Vegetable  Kingdom;  Uxe- 
fwl  Pianis;  Br.  Gibeon;  Voigt;  Thwaites;  Bed- 
dome;  Mr.  TAompsofL 

AL  SURA,  the  Arab  name  of  Bassora,  from  Be- 
al-Snm,  signifying  the  stony  soil  on  which  itis  built. 

ALTA,  or  Mahawar.  Hikd.  Ballsof  cotton  im- 
negnated  with  alacdye ;  a  thin  red  stuff  of  cotton, 
nke  paper,  consecrated  to  Durga,  with  which  Hindu 
women  colour  their  feet,  and  is  supposed  to  pro- 
BMYte  himiiineaB  and  prevent  distress. 

ALTAI,  a  great  mountain  chain  on  the  west 
of  Asa,  between  which  and  the  Himalaya  is  the 
vast  tract  of  pasture  lands  on  which  from  time 
inmemorisl  the  nomades  of  high  Asia  have  fed 
their  flodcs,  and  multiplied  into  those  hordes 
whidi  from  time  to  time  have  swept  into  Europe 
and  into  southern  and  eastern  Asia.  The  southern 
BOBBtains  of  the  Altai  chain  are  rich  in  gold  and 
aher  mines  (altai,  in  Mongol,  signifies  gold). 
And  the  same,  may  be  said  of  the  chain  of  the 
Khigan  which  separates  Mongolia  from  Daouria. 
^Tl$mkowekt'e  Journey  to  Pekin,  ii.  p.  284. 

ALTAIfGHA  Tubk.  Literally  red  stamp. 
A  grant  under  the  seal  of  the  former  rulers  of 
Hindostan,  recognised  by  the  British  as  conferring 
a  title  to  rent-£ee  land  in  perpetuity,  hereditory 
aod  transferable  from  generation  to  generation. 
In  leah^,  such  were  never  so  treated,  being  in- 
varisbhr  resomed  as  occasbn  demanded.  The  im- 
perial qsciaioiiB  of  China  are  noted  in  red  ink.—' 

ALTAMSH.  This  emperor  of  India  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  a.i>.  1210.  He  completed  the 
eopgncst  of  the  greatest  part  of  Hindustan  proper 
(1226-1232),  and  appears  to  have  been  the  mrst 
Mabomedan  that  made  a  conquest  of  Bengal,  the 
govonment  of  which  was  from  this  time  b^towed 
on  one  of  the  reigning  emperor's  sons.  It  was 
dntmg  his  reign  (1225)  that  Chengiz  Khan,  among 
his  extensive  conquests,  accomplished  that  of  the 
empire  of  Ghazni,  putting  an  end  to  the  dynasty 
off  Kfaaiasm,  whidi  then  occupied  that  throne,  and 
dririnff  before  him  the  unfortunate  Jalal,  son  of 
the  swan  of  Kharasm,  who  swam  the  Indus  to 
avoid  his  fury,  and  fled  to  DehlL  Altamsh  was 
weeeeded  for  a  few  months  by  his  son,  and  his 
easier  Baiaa  was  then  raised  to  the  throne. — 
Benmeir 9 Memoir^  p.  zlviii ;  Manhman* 

ALTAR 

Ifihmh,    •    .    •    .  Akab.  I  Altue, It. 

Airtal, Fb.1 

The  altar  is  a  sacred  place  inside  Jewish,  Bud- 
dhisty  and  Hioda  pboes  of  worship,  and  Christian 


churches,  and  reverenced  in  the  eastern  mode 
alluded  to  in  Psalm  xxvi.  6 :  *  So  will  I  compass 
thine  altar,  ^ — compassing  being  a  mark  of  rever- 
ence, common  among  Hindus  and  Buddhists, 
many  of  whom  may  be  seen  morning  and  evening 
circumambulating  their  temples  from  right  to 
left,  with  their  right  hands  towards  the  temple. 
Hindus  call  this  Pradachana ;  and  it  is  with  them 
a  reverential  act,  which  they  sometimes  also  per« 
form  to  men.  Mahomedans  also  droumambuiate, 
but  only  the  ESaba  at  Mecca,  into  which  is  built 
the  Hajar  us  Siah,  or  Black  Stonei  that  is  believed 
to  have  fallen  with  Adam  from  paradise ;  but  in 
their  religious  poetry  they  often  allude  to  the  cus- 
tom, as  in  the  words  from  the  Persian,  Tuaf  i  kaba 
i  dil  kun  agr  dili  dari,  Encompass  thou  the  kaaba 
of  thy  heart,  if  thou  hast  a  heart 

ALTERNANTHERA  SESSILIS.    22.  Brown. 
Aohyranthea  triandra,  22.    Altem.  triandra. 

„  Mssilis.  niecebrom  sessile,  Iami, 

Poonaghutti  bhaji,  DuK.  Poanaghanti  koora,  Tel. 
Priasatti, '  .    .    .  Sansk.    Madana-ghanti,  „ 

Poonarkanykirai,       Tam. 

In  many  parts  of  India  this  is  a  common  annual, 
but  is  greatly  prized  as  greens  by  the  natives,  and 
sells  at  a  high  price.  A.  campestris  and  A.  ses- 
silis  are  figured  in  Wight^s  Icones. — Jaffrey; 
Voigt,  p.  818. 

ALTHiEA  ALHUGAS. 
Gnimaave, ...         Fb.  I  Qui  khyar,      ,    ,    Hind. 
Althia  of  DioBoorides,  Gb.  | 

This  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  of  Kashmir,  and 
used  precisely  as  the  marsh-mallow,  and  at  Eau- 
dahar  as  greens. — O'Sh.  p.  214 ;  Belkw;  Stewart. 

ALTHIA  ROSEA.     Cav. 
Fu-Sang,     .    .    .     Chin.  I  Gul  Khaira,    .    .    HnrD. 
Hollyhock,      .    .      Bno.  |  Khatmi,     .  Hind.,  Pebs. 

This  plant,  with  very  large  rose-coloured  ilowers, 
has  produced  about  20  varieties  of  splendid 
border  flowers.  Its  leaves  are  said  to  yield  a 
colouring  matter  resembling  indigo.-*  Vb^^,  112 ; 
Smith,  10.    See  Dyes ;  HoUyhock. 

ALTIMARAM.    Tam.    Haidwickia  binata. 

ALTISHAHR,  or  the  Six  Cities,  a  designation 
of  the  western  part  of  Eastern  Turkestan,  and 
embradngthe  towns  of  Yarkand,  Kashgar,  Aksu, 
Khoten,  Yanghisar,  and  Oosh-turfan,  with  the 
districts  dependent  on  them.  See  Bokhara, 
litUe  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Eastern  Turkestan. 

ALTUN-SU.  The  river  Caprus  of  antiquity  is 
called  the  Lesser  Zab  bv  Abul  Fazl.  It  joins  the 
Tigris  below  Diarbakr ;  but  it  is  wrong  to  call  the 
river  Altun,  which  is  an  epithet  only  belonging 
to  the  bridge,  from  what  it  cost,  Altun  meaning 
gold  or  money.  Both  Altun  and  Altai  are 
Turki  words  for  gold. — Rich's  Kurdistan,  ii.  p.  13. 

ALU.  HiKD..  Pers.,  Pusht.,  Tel.  A  term, 
with  affixes  and  suffixes,  emploved  in  Persian, 
Afghan,  and  Indian  countries  to  designate  several 
shrubs,  pomaceous  fruits,  edible  fruits  and  roots. 
The  Alu  of  India  generally  is  the  common  potato, 
the  Sdanum  tuberosum.  The  Alu-i-Bokhara  is 
the  prune;  the  Nathar  Alu,  Batatas  edulis,  the 
sweet  potata  In  Telugu,  the  Alu-bachcbali,  is 
the  Basella  alba.  In  Bombay,  Alu  is  a  name  of 
Yanguieria  spinoea ;  in  Persia,  of  several  rosaceous 
plants.  Gura-alu  is  Prunus  Axmenaica ;  Eir-alu 
IS  Arum  sj^eciosum ;  Rat-alu  is  Dioscorea  sativa ; 
Shaft-alu  is  Amydalus  Persica;  and  Alu-balu  is 
the  Cerasus  caproniania.  Alu-cha  is  a  variety  of 
prune.  Alu  Bokhara,  prunes,  Prunus  domestica ; 
also  dried  plums  and  apricots. 


AUJBO. 


ALWAN. 


ALUBO.    Singh.    GalyptrantheB  jambolana. 
ALU6LUTA,aiidAlgocbh.  Beng.  Gymbidinm 
teBsaloides. 
ALUKA.    Hind.    The  leech.    See  Hirudo. 
ALUK  ur  REMBUT.    Arab.    Piatacia  terebin- 


thus. 

ALU-KYOa 

ALUM. 
Sfaabb,      .    . 

Sr-onk  Ky-en, 
ain,  . 
Alun,   . 

PhataSEii, 
Alume, 
Alamen, 
TawAs,. 

The  first 


BURM.    Anmdo,  gp. 


,  Arab. 
.  Bdrm. 
.  Dan. 
.  Fe. 
.  Ger. 
.  Hind. 
It. 
.  Lat. 
Malay. 

alum  workfl 


ZaJ-bttlnr,     . 
Shab-i*Temeni, 
Pedrahame, . 
Kwaaase, .    . 
Puttald,   .    . 
Ohinna  karam, 
Allumbre,     . 
Paddicaram, 
Pattioaramu, 

known   to 


.    PlRS. 

.  Port. 
.  Buss. 

Sanbk. 

SiNOH. 

.  Sp. 
.  Tah. 
.     Tel. 

Eoropeans 


were  those  of  Edessa  ^formerly  called  Roocha) 
in  Syria.  The  alum  of  commerce,  however,  is 
manufactured  from  alum  shale,  alum  rock, 
bituminous  shale,  and  slate  cky.  In  British 
India,  at  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  it  is  manufactured 
from  a  black  shale,  principallv  at  Kalabagh, 
on  the  Indus,  and  Kutki,  where  some  900 
tons  are  annually  sold,  at  the  rate  of  78  rupees 
per  ton.  The  process  of  manufacture  is  almost 
identical  with  that  employed  in  European  alum 
works.  Alum  occurs  natiTe  in  Nepal  and  at 
Ghownsilla.  It  is  obtained  in  the  Teilasserim 
▼alley,  &bout  40  miles  below  Matah,  from  a  red- 
dish slate  clay.  The  shales  are  roasted,  and,  after 
being  reduced  to  powder,  the  alum  is  obtained  by 
washing.  Red  alum  is  brought  to  Ajmir  from 
Lahore,  and  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent, 
but  chiefly  employed  in  dyeing.  One  maund  sells 
for  10  rupees.  The  great  importation  of  alum 
is  from  China.  Surgeons  apply  it  variously, 
after  depriving  it  of  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion ;  and  in  domestic  life  it  is  used  for  pre- 
cipitating vegetable  substances  suspended  in 
potable  water.  When  Chinese  fishermen  take 
one  (k  those  huge  rhizoetoma  which  abound  on 
the  coast,  they  rub  the  animal  with  the  pulverized 
styptic  to  give  a  degree  of  coherence  to  the  gela* 
tinous  mass.  Chinese  architects  employ  it  as  a 
cement  in  those  airy  bridges  which  span  the 
water-courses.  It  is  poured  in  a  molten  state 
into  the  interstices  of  stones ;  and  in  structures 
not  exposed  to  constant  moisture  the  cohesion  is 
perfect,  but  in  damp  situations  it  becomes  a  hy- 
drate, and  crumbles.  In  the  Sung-yan  hills  bor- 
dering on  Foh-kien,  in  the  district  d  P^ing-yang, 
Wan-chan  prefecture,  and  in  dose  proximity  to 
Peh-kwan  harbour,  several  alum-making  establish- 
ments occupy  about  a  mile  of  the  side  of  a  lofty 
hill.  In  the  alum  district,  the  tryphoon  of  Sep- 
tember 1865  was  preceded  by  a  rising  of  water  in 
wells  and  ponds  many  miles  inland.  When  the 
cyclone  reached  the  coast,  it  submerged  about  a 
hundred  square  miles,  occasioning  a  vast  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property.  The  waters  of  the  sea 
were  retained  in  the  country  by  strong  easterly 
winds  for  several  days,  leaving  a  strip  of  land 
bordering  on  the  sea  quite  &v.  Alum  shale, 
Fan-diih  of  the  Chinese,  is  found  very  pore  in  the 
provinces  of  Cheh-kiang,  Hunan,  and  Ngan*hwuL 
It  is  deflagrated  by  throwing  the  alum  shale  into 
brushwood^  and  macerating  the  residue  in  vats. 
The  liquor  is  concentrated  in  large  boilers,  having 
iron  bottoms  and  wooden  sides,  then  poured  into 
reservoirs  to  crystallize  into  large  boM  masses, 


which  are  broken  into  smaller  pieces  for  shipment 
to  India  and  the  Archipelago,  and  for  sale.  6000 
tons  leave  the  district  of  P'ing-vang  in  one  year. 
The  purified  alum,  called  Ming-fan  and  Peh-fan, 
is  equal  to  the  best  Roman  alum.  Ferruginous 
alum,  Tieh-fan,  is  a  friable  mineral  of  a  faint  red 
colour,  brought  from  Shen-si  Province,  China. 
This  mineral  is  largely  empbyed  by  the  Chinese 
in  dyeing,  and  to  some  extent  in  paper-making, 
as  in  Europe. — H,  Piddington  in  As.  Soc,  of  Ben- 
gal;  Calc,  Cat  Exhib.  o/1862;  Hon. Mr.  Morri- 
sovCs  Foreign  Commerce  with  China ;  Irvine^s  Ajmir, 
p.  U9 ;  O'Sh.  Beng.  Pharmac.  p.  866 ;  Stmnumd*" 
Comm.  Prod. ;  Faulkner^s  Comm.  Diet. ;  N.  China 
Herald,  2Bd  January  1856;  PotcelTs  Handbook; 
Sihiih's  Ch.  Mat.  Med. 

ALUMINA  is  an  earth  of  common  occurtenoe 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  a  state  of  silicate ; 
as  in  felspar  and  its  associate  mmerals,  and  in 
the  various  modifications  of  clay  thence  derived. 
Native  alumina  exists  in  the  sapphire ;  the  orioitaL 
emerald,  ruby  and  topaz,  corundum,  and  emery 
consist  chiefly  of  alumina,  with  a  small  portion 
of  oxide  of  iron  and  silica.  Alumina  has  a  strong 
a£Snity  for  various  org^mic  compounds,  and  its 
use  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing  depends  on 
its  attraction  for  different  colouring  principles, 
and  for  ligneous  fibre.  If  ammonia  be  added  to 
a  solution  of  alum  in  an  infusion  of  cochineal  or 
madder,  the  aluminous  earth  falls  in  oombination 
with  the  red  coburing  matter,  and  the  liquor  is 
left  colourless.  Colours  thus  prepared  are  called 
Lakes.  The  Ch'ih-Shih-Cfai  of  the  Chmese  is  a 
pale  reddish  friable  aluminous  earth.  See  Dyes ; 
Precious  Stones. 

ALUMU  EADA.    Tel»    Ipomcea  filiformis. 

ALUMZAI,  a  branch  of  the  Momnnd  tribe, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Gandao. 

ALUND I ,  a  place  near  Poona  where  Vishnu 
is  believed  by  the  Hindus  to  have  become  in- 
carnate about  the  15th  or  16th  century.  See 
Naneshwar. 

ALUPUHUL.    Singh.    Cncnrbito  hispida. 

ALUTE.  Mar.  A  share  in  the  com  and  garden 
produce  of  a  village,  given  to  the  Balute  or  village 
officers.    See  Balute. 

ALUYA.    Tel.    Mania  pentadactyla,  XtRn. 

ALUVAR  or  Alvar.  Tam.  Alvaru,  Teu 
Amongst  the  southern  Yaishnava  in  the  Penin- 
sula of  India,  twelve  reputed  saints  are  said 
to  have  each  written  a  portion  of  the  Dravida 
Prabandha,  or  Tamil  Veaa,  chiefly  designed  for 
Sudras  and  women.  Ramanuja,  the  founder  of 
the  Sri-valshnava  sect,  is  sometimes  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  Yembiru  Manam,  the  last  of  the 
Alvar.    Their  names  are-^ 

Poyalvar ;  Tirapanalynr ; 

Puthatalvar ;  Tiramangalvar ; 

Peyalvar ;  Tondamalyar ; 

Turamal  peyalvar ;  Yemraamaiiar,orTetarajay 

Namalvar  \  or  Bamanu  ja  ohariar  ; 

Kola  Seo*haralvar ;  Kurattalvar. 

Periyalvap ;  1                            WHun^ 

ALUWIHARA.    See  Sripada. 

ALWAN,  Eashm.,  or  Alwan-i-Sadah,  nndyed 
shawl  stuff ;  plain  parfimina.  Alwan  ek  tara,  or 
single  thread  alwan,  is  a  plain  woven  pashmina, 
or  shiiwl-w.ool  doth.  Alwan-do-tam  is  shawl- 
wool  doth  woven  with  fine  double  thread,  hence 
richer  and  heavier  than  the  ek  tara  fabric 
Alwan  is  also  a  Turkey-red  cotton  doth.  • 
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ALYA  SANTANA. 


AMARANTUS. 


ALT  A  8AKTANA,  or  nephew  inheritanoe ;  in 
Gtnaia,  the  law  of  descent  to  sisten*  sons ;  the 
dMoenwiB  ab  atero.  The  managemeht  of  property 
fiefiB  ordiiuurQy  in  the  f ematos.    See  PoiyancuT-. 

ALY8ICABPUS,  a  genua  of  small  trees  or 
mder-fllmbB  of  India  and  Burma,  of  the  natural 
Older  Fabace®.  A  bupleurifolios,  Heyneanus, 
ityradfoliiia,  moniUfer,  vaginalis,  andnummularia, 
Ntfbala,  Hikd.,  are  known.— Fo^,  p.  224. 

ALTXIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
Ofder  Apo6ynaoese.  The  bark  of  A.  stellata, 
Roib^  ca  the  Eastern  Ardupelago,  Society  and 
Mendly  Ulands,  contains  benzoic  add,  and  is 
poHSfsncd  ofproperties  analogous  to  those  of 
eaneUa  and  Winter's  bark,  used  in  chronic  diar- 
rboea  and  nervous  disorders.  A.  gynopogon  of 
Nctlolk  Island  and  A.  Moonii  of  Ceylon  are  also 
kaomtL—CSL  p.  448;  Boxb.  i.  609. 

AM.    HiHD.    The  mango ;  fruit  of  Mangif era 
ladica,  also  Hippophae  rhamnoides. 
AMADA.    Beng.    Curcuma  amada. 
AMADAKADA.    Tel.    Cyanotis  axillaris. 
AMADIYAH,  a  district  in  Kurdistan  near  the 
Tan  and  Tanrus,  for  about  800  years  the  head- 
qgarten  of  the  Kurdish  familv  of  BehdLr,  who 
tiaoe  their  descent  from  one  oi  the  early  Abbas- 
■de  np^ifc^     After  the  overthrow  of  the  Mir  of 
Bowandnz,  it  passed  without  a  struggle  into  the 
kuidB  of  Bashid  Pacha. 

AlCADOHy  German  tinder. 
Bpaikf     ...»    Bmg.  I  A^puric ;  Amadouvier,   Fb. 
Safeoii'a  JLgaric,  .      „     |  Zundenchwamm,  •    Gib. 
A  sobstanoe  similar  to  agaric  is  prepared  from 
Potypoma  iomentarius,  parasitical  on  the  oak, 
IbAl,  etc.,  and  P.  igniarius,  growinff  on  the 
wiQow,  plnm,  eta    Amadou  is  prepared  by  beat- 
ing thm  afices  of  the  fungus,  and  soaking  them 
in  Bolnticm  ci  nitre.    Blade  amadou  is  impreg- 
Batsd  wiUi  gunpowder. 
AMAKABUIL    Malkal.    Physalis  somnifera. 
AMAL.     Abab.     Business  affairs.   Amaldar, 
an  agent,  a  revenue  officer. 

AMAL.  Hnn>.  Opium.  Amal-lar-khana,  ^to 
eat  opium  tc^iether,'  is  the  most  inviolable  pledge 
amongsfc  the  Rajputs,  and  an  agreement  ratified 
hf  this  eeicsnony  is  stronger  than  any  adjuration. 
If  a  Bajpnt  pay  a  visit,  the  first  question  is, 
'Amal  khja?  'Have  you  had  your  opiate?'— 
^Amal  khao;*  ^Tske  your  opiate!'  On  a  birth- 
day; when  all  the  chiefs  convene  to  congratulate 
their  brother  on  another  '  knot  to  his  y«u»,'  the 
large  enp  is  brought  forth,  a  lump  of  opium  put 
therein,  upon  whUch  water  is  poured,  and  by  the 
sid  <tf  a  fliiek  a  solution  is  made,  to  which  each 
helps  his  neighbour,  not  with  a  glass,  but  with 
the  iioUow  ci  his  hsnd  held  to  his  mouth.— Tocfjr 
Bt^astkoMj  voL  L  p.  644. 

AlfAT.^  or  Aonla.    Hind.    Emblica  officinalis. 
AP#AT^    Pamj.    Sour;  hence  Amal-bel,CiBBUs 
eamoons;  Amal-gachli,  Prunus  puddum;  and 
Amli,  Tamarindus  Indica. 

AMAf.AH  is  a  subdivision  of  the  Peshkoh 
dan  of  the  Luri  Kuchak  tribe  in  Khuzistan, 
CDivprlBing  about  2000  families.  Their  summer 
qonrten  are  about  E[horamabad  and  Terhan,  and 
in  winter  th^  go  to  Saemaia  and  Koh-daaht. — 
La^ard;  ATG.  p.  22. 

AMAT.ABI,  a  division  of  the  Brahui   tribe 
Bisongi,  on  the  same  hills  as  the  MinghaL 
AM  ALE  ARISL    Tail    A  variety  of  rice. 
AMALGAM.    Mercury  diawlves  most  of  the 


metals,  and  forms  a  class  of  compounds  termed 
amalgams.  They  are  usually  brittle  or  soft  The 
amalgam  of  tin  is  readily  formed,  by  triturating 
the  metals  together,  or  by  fusion  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  is  extensively  used  for  silvering  looking- 
glaases.  An  amalgam  of  three  parts  mercury,  one 
part  lead,  and  one  part  bismuth,  is  remarkable  for 
Its  fluidity,  and  may  be  squeesed  through  leather 
without  decomposition.  It  is  used  for  silvering 
the  inside  of  nollow  glass  spheres,  previously 
made  clean  and  warm.  All  the  amalgams  can  be 
decomposed  at  a  moderate  heat ;  and  Mlvantace  va 
taken  of  this  property  in  the  arts  of  water  gilding 
and  water  silvermg,  and  the  cold  tinning  of  cast 
iron,  wrought  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  many  other 
metals.  The  processes  are  followed  in  India. 
The  amaleam  used  in  dentistry  consistB  of  gold 
of  purest  kind  and  tin,  each  one  part,  silver  two 
parts.  Melt,  and  when  required  for  use  reduce  to 
a  fine  powder,  and  make  an  amalgam  wiih  mercury. 
In  Chma,  Tin-kau,  Yin-ts'ui,  is  a  mixture  of  pewter 
and  silver  leaf  with  mercury,  used  intemiuly  as 
a  medicine,  but  also  employed  for  stopping  teeth 
and  for  making  false  teetL — Tomlinson;  Smith. 

AMALTAS.    Hind.    Cathartocarpus  fistula. 

AMAMA.  Hind.  A  large  loose  turban  of 
shawl,  etc.,  worn  by  Musalmans ;  qu.  Imama. 

A  MAN.  HiNp.  Low  lands  yielding  one  crop  a 
year.    Also  Ab.,  free ;  the  soldierVcry  for  quarter. 

AMANAKU  ARISL  Maleal.  Seeds  of  Ri- 
cinus  communis ;  lit  lamp-iice. 

AMANAT,  also  Amani  Hind.  Held  in  trust 
by  the  State,  as  an  estate. 

AMANJl.    Tam.    Compulsoiy  labour.—  W. 

AMARA  KOSHA,  by  Amara  Sinha,  also  called 
Amara  Deva,  is  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  San- 
skrit vocabularies.  The  author  was  one  of  the 
nine  poets  who  adorned  the  court  of  Vikramaditya, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  Buddhist  Another  of 
this  name  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  a.d. 
948.  His  book  was  translated  into  English  bv 
Colebrooke,  and  printed  in  India,  and  into  French 
by  A.  L.  Deslongohamps,  and  printed  in  Diglot 
in  1889.  The  Amara  Kosha,  Trikanda  Sesha, 
Haravali,  and  Medini  Kosha,  four  original  voca- 
bularies, were  printed  at  Khidurpur  in  1807.  The 
poems  of  Amara  Sinha  perished  during  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  the  Buddhists  were  subjected. 

AMARAKTUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Amarantacefls ;  several  which  have  bright- 
coloured  leaves  are  ornamental.  About  26  species 
and  varieties  are  grown.  A.  anardana,  A  fru- 
mentaceus,  and  A.  lappica  produce  seed  in  suffi- 
cient abundance  to  be  gathered  as  grain  crops ;  their 
stems  and  leaves  are  used  as  greens  and  spinach. 
A  paniculata  in  three  months  yielded  8  oz.  of 
seed  on  a  square  yard.  Under  the  vernacular 
name  of  *nut^»,*  they  are  used  as  emollients, 
cataplasms,  and  for  diluent  drinks.  A.  tricolor, 
A.  caudatns,  or  'Love  lies  bleeding,'  A.  hy^o- 
chondriacus,  or  '  Princess  feather,'  are  flowennff 
plants.  The  last  is  found  wild  in  the  south  of 
England.  A.  Blitum,  Linn.,  of  Europe,  A.  campes- 
tris,  Willde,  have  minute  g^nish  flowers,  as  also 
has  A  polystachys,  the  Kupei-kir<$  of  the  Tamils. 

Amarantus  anardana,  Ham. 


Siril,  sarairi,  sariara^ 

batu,  ganhar,  .  Beas. 
Siul,  lawal,  bhabri,  Chen. 
Lalchanlsi,  .  .  Hind. 
Ganhar,  Jhilum^  Kahgb. 


Dartu,  .  .  .  PUSHT. 
Kali  saval,  Lai  siwal, 

siwalara,  .  .  Bavi. 
Sarera,  dankar,  bithu 

ohanlei,  tulaia,  SuTLBJ. 
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AMARANTUS. 


AMAHAPURA. 


Dr.  Sfcewart  gives  these  as  veniacQlar  fsynonjma 
both  of  A.  ananlana  and  A.  Gangeticos.  He  says 
A.  anardana  is  often  in  the  Panjab  grown  among 
other  crops,  up  to  9000  feet  A.  GkingeticaB 
appears  to  be  wild  also  in  the  plains.  The  leaves 
are  eaten  as  a  pot  herb,  but  it  is  grown  chiefly 
for  tiie  seed,  used  as  a  food-grain  after  parching. 

AmaiantoB  atropurporens,  Roxb, 


Baaspata-lal-nuti, 
lAl-nutiya, 
Kunka  nuti. 


BXNG 


Shegapu  thandu-kina, 

Tak. 
YeiTR  totakama  kuia,TEL. 


This  is  probably  a  variety  of  A  oleraceas,  an 
annual  with  beautiful  red  foliage  and  diminutive 
flowers.  It  gives  a  good  spinach,  though  seldom 
used  by  Europeans. 

Amarantus  campestris,  Willde. 
Churi-ki-bhaji,     .      DuK.  I  Sirru  kirai,     .    .      Taic 
Mekanada,  Gaxma,  Sansk.  |  Sizra  kura»     .    .       Tel. 

A.  campestris  and  A.  polygonoides?  are  com- 
monly cultivated  by  native  gi^eneis  for  spinach, 
during  the  hot  months ;  require  to  be  used  when 
three  or  four  inches  high,  are  of  rapid  growth,  and 
should  be  sown  every  third'  or  fourth  week. 

Amarantus  caudatus,  Xtnn.,  the  Ye-hien-tsai 
of  the  Chinese,  the  love  lies  bleeding  of  our 
gardens,  is  commonly  cultivated  for  ornament. 
The  Chinese  formerly  ate  it  as  a  vegetable. 

Amarantus  cruentus. 
Batu  zard,  .    .    •     Pebs.  |  Bostan-afroz,  .    •     Pebb. 
Taj-i-khuruB,  .    .        „      | 

Bread  cakes  made  from  its  seed  are  a  common 
food  with  the  peasants  of  the  Himalayas. 

Amarantus  fasciatus,  Eoxb, 
Tun-tnni-nutl,     .    Beng.  |  Ban-nuti,    .    .    •    Bsnq. 

Has  minute  greenish  flowers. 

Amarantus  frumentaceus,  Buck, 
Batha,    ....    Panj.  I  Pimgh-kirai,    .    .     Tah. 
Kind,     ....     Tax.  | 

A  large  luxuriant  species,  grows  in  the  hills 
between  Mysore  and  Coimbatore,  also  on  the 
Neilgherries.  In  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Grarden, 
forty  square  yards,  sown  in  June,  yielded  21  lbs.  of 
dean  seed  in  September.  It  is  cultivated  by  the 
hill  people  of  S.  India  for  the  seeds,  which  are 
ground  mto  flour,  and  form  one  of  their  principal 
articles  of  diet  Seeds  used  by  the  Hindus  as  the 
kernel  of  comfits.  The  leaves  are  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  and  the  plant  averages  in  height 
from  four  to  six  feet 

Amarantus  Gangeticus,  Linn, 
Lalndiak,  Bangarshak,        I  Lai-Bag,      •    .    .    "BlTSD. 
Bsnq.  | 

Sown  broadcast,  and  always  procurable.  The 
leaves  are  very  generally  used  as  spinach.  There 
are  many  varieties,  with  colours  from  green  to 
bright  red.    They  cannot  be  cut. 

Amarantus  lanceolatns.  Banspata  nuteeya, 
Beng.  Bamboo-leaved  amaranth.  The  leaves 
and  tender  tops  are  eaten  by  natives  in  their 
curries,  and  used  as  emollient  poultices. 

Amarantus  oleraceus,  Xtnn.,  country  creens. 

Var.  a.  viridiB.    b.  rabecr.    o.  albas,    d.  giganteoB. 
Totaktura,  .    .    .       Teu 
Tar.    alban-Tella 

totakura,    .    .         „ 
Var.  rubra  ?— Yeira 

totakura,    .    .         „ 
Var.      gigantea — 
Mokka,  also  Peniga,  „ 

This  amaranth  is,  more  than  all  the  others,  in 
use  with  Europeans  in  India.  The  peeled  stalks 
resemble  asparagus  in  form,  and  are  pleasant  to 
eat    The  variety  A.  viridis,  the  common  green 


*    Abab. 

Sadanuti,    .    , 

•    Beno. 

Ma-oh'i-hiexL,  • 
Dant-ki-bhaji, 

•    Ghik. 

«.      DUK. 

Dat-ki-bhaji,   . 
Sada-tam-pala, 

!   SiKOH. 

Thandu-kire,  . 

.     Tam. 

sort,  is  most  cultivated.  A.  ruber,  with  its  bright 
stems  but  rusty-coloured  leaves,  is  showy  in  a 
garden.  A.  albus,  with  white  shining  stems,  is 
the  sada-nuti  of  Ben|;al,  and  is  much  cultivated 
there.  But  the  A.  giganteus,  from  five  to  eight 
feet  high,  is  that  which  Europeans  mostly  esteem* 
Amarantus  poiygamus,  L. ;  var.  ruber. 


Champa  nati, . 
Champa     nuteya 

(var.  Ul.),  . 
Shakini,  .  . 
Poorika,  .  . 
Ragiri-klbhaji, 
Cholai-gaji, 


DuK. 
Quj. 


Chomli 
Cholai,   .... 
Solu-kura-tampala, 
Mulli  kirey,   . .    . 
Delakora,  Doea3;a]i 

kora,  AraDog- 

galikora, 


Hind. 

SiKO. 

Tam. 


Tn. 

This  is  cultivated  all  over  southern  Asia.  There 
are  three  or  four  varieties,  with  various  coloured 
leaves.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Indian 
spinachs.  It  is  raised  from  seed  during  the  hot 
months,  and  requires  to  be  sown  thick,  and  eatea 
when  young ;  generally  used  when  two  feet  high. 
The  humbler  natives  are  seldom  able  to  purchase 
this  vegetable,  it  being  too  costly. 

Amiurantus  polygonoides,  Rozh. 
Chira  nati,      .    .    Beng.  I  Ban  tandoli,  .    •    Hind. 
Chila  nutiya,  .    .       „      |  Chica-kura,     .    •       Tsuu 

Verv  small  and  common  garden  weed,  used  as 
a  pot  herb,  and  deemed  by  natives  wholesome  for 
convalescents. 

Amarantus  spinosus,  Linn, 


Kantanuti,     .    .    Beng. 

Mulukire,  .    ,    . 

Tam. 

Thorny  amaranth,      Eng. 
Mullan-chira,  .    Maleal. 

Molu  tota  kura,  . 

Tel. 

Nalladoegali,      . 
Erra  miUa  gor- 

ft 

Mnla-karang-varai- 

Puttai,    .    .    .      Tam. 

anta,  .... 

i» 

This  grows  as  a  very  troublesome  weed  all  over 
Southern  India  and  Burma.  It  has  sharp  spines 
in  the  axils  of  its  leaves,  and  it  is  troublesome  to 
pick  them,  though  they  make  a  good  spinach  and 
pot  herb. 

Amarantus  tenuifoUus,  Roxh, 
Ghinti-nuti,    •    •    Beng.  I  Molleero,    .    .    .    Bind. 
Jeel-ohumU,    .    .       „      |  Katoo-airroo^kind,     Tam. 

A  weed  with  dustcni  of  green  flowers  proceed- 
ing from  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  stem  much 
branched;  found  everywhere  spreading  in  culti- 
vated grounds. 

Amarantus  tricolor,  Wtght. 


Mat-ki-bhaii, 
Jillaka^  .  . 
Kuppai-kind, 


Due. 

.  Sansk. 

Tam. 


Aray-kirai,  .  . 
Quoi-tota-kura, 
Tanta-kura, 


Tam. 

TSL. 
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Remarkable  for  its  variegated  leaves ;  the  centre 
of  it  is  red  and  pale  yellow ;  propagated  by  seed 
only. 

Amarantus  tristis,  Linn. 
Mat-ki-bhaji,  Due.,  Hind.  I  Kuppi  kue ;  Arakire,TAM. 
Jfllaka,  ,    .    •    •  Sansk.  |  Koya  tota  kora,   .      Tbl. 

This  annual  is  cultivated  and  held  in  great  esteem 
by  the  natives.  It  may  be  cut  down  several  times 
without  destroying  the  plants,  which  are  much 
used  for  food. 

Amarantus  viridis,  Xtnn.,  has  minute  greenish 
flowers,  and  its  tender  tops  are  eaten,  but  leas 
esteemed  than  others  of  this  genus.— Ainslie ;  Cleg^ 
konif  Panj,  Report;  Jaffrey's  Hints;  Mason's 
Burma ;  O^Sh,  Beng,  Disp, ;  Powdl^  Handbook ; 
RidddVa  Gardening;  Roxh,  F.Ind.;  Smithy  Chin. 
M.  M,;  J,  L.  Stewart;  Voigt;  von  MueUer, 

AMARAPURA,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Iia* 
wadi  river,  in  lat.  21*»  67'  N.,  long.  73'»  4'  E.,  a 
former  capital  of  Burma.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Pali,  and  means  the  immortal  city.  It 
was  re-occupied  when  Ava  was  abandoned.  The 
Burmese  kings  vary  their  capitals,  and  Amara- 


AMARA  SINHA. 


AMAVASYA. 


pm  muB  abandoned  in  1860. — Yrde^s  Embassy, 
p.l8a 

AMARA  SINHA.    See  Amaia  Koeha. 

AMARAYATI,  the  caiHtal  of  India;  also  a 
name  giren  to  aeyeral  towns  in  peninaalar  India, 
ireqncntlj  spelt  Oomraoti  <^  AmiaotL  AmaiaTati, 
in  ktw  20r  66'  45"  N.,  and  long,  ir  41'  80"  E.,  a 
hm  commeroial  town  in  Berar,  built  on  a  plain 
wi&  hills  to  the  west  It  is  in  the  Hyderabad 
Assigned  Districts,  928  feet  aboTe  the  sea.  The 
district  holds  the  Pola  and  other  f sirs. 

AMARAYATI,  a  small  town  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Kisbna  river,  20  mUes  W.  of  Gnntoor,  in  the 
Madias  Presidency,  in  kt.  16^  84'  45"  N.,  and 
kt  80^  24'  21"  £.,  with  a  population  of  2155 
It  was  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the 
bnddhist  kingdom  of  Vengi;  and  a 
mined  boddhist  tope  there  has  created  an  interest 
in  the  pkoeu  The  town  was  called  Dipaldinna, 
trsnriatefl  bj  Colonel  Mackenzie,  the  *  Hound  of 
lil^ts,'  whidi  resembles  the  name  of  a  similar 
piMe  €i  Buddhist  celebrity  in  Ceylon  (Damba- 
diniia).  He  found  its  outer  diameter  195  feet  and 
1^  f  e^  Portions  of  its  lemsins  were  sent  by  the 
Editorin  1857  to  Great  Britain,  and  they  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  portions  sent  were  of 
three  Idnd^  Tix. — 1.  Large  and  ooaiBe,belongingto 
the  central  building ;  2.  Carvings  belongmg  to  the 
inner  rail,  so  delicate  as  to  seem  rather  to  belong 
to  ivory  than  to  stone ;  8.  A  group  belonging  to 
the  outer  raiL  The  quantity  of  the  sculptures  was 
smaxing.  The  central  discs  of  the  pillars  alone 
contained  from  6000  to  7000  figures.  If  we 
sdd  to  these  the  continuous  frieze  above,  and 
the  scolptares  above  and  below  the  discs  on  the 
piDara,  there  probably  were  not  less  than  from 
120  to  140  figures  for  each  intercolumniation,  say 
12,000  to  14,000  in  alL  The  inner  rail  probably 
wiMtaiiMi  even  a  greater  number  of  figures  than 
this,  and  they  are  so  small  as  .more  to  resemble 
ivory  carving.  Bnt  except  perhaps  the  great  frieze 
St  itskhon  Vat  in  Camhodia,  there  is*  not,  even 
in  India,  and  certainly  not  in  anv  other  part  of 
the  woML,  a  storied  page  of  sculpture  equal  in 
catent  to  what  this  must  have  beian  when  com- 
pleter The  subjects  of  these  sculptures  are 
very  varioos,  —  animals,  bulls,  elei)hants,  etc., 
veiy  veil  dqncted ;  feasts,  ctmcerts  of  instruments, 
snmfn  from  the  life  of  Buddha. — Jour.  Ben,  As. 
Soc;  E,  Balfour  in  Jowm,  Madras  Lit.  <Soc., 
1S50;  amd  Govt.  Central  Museum  Report  for 
1867  ;  SeweWs  Report  on  the  Amraoti  Tope,  1880 ; 
Darwimem  in  Morals;  Fergusson*s  Tree  and 
Serpemi  Worship;  Ferffusson  and  Burgess's  Cave 
Templet:  Imp.  Gazetteer, 

AJfAK  BAUBIA.  Hind.  Cuscuta  reflexa, 
litetaDy  the  undving  creeper,  used  medicinally  in 
,  and  bj    '  " 


id  by  alchemists. 

AMARDAD-SAli,  a  Paraee  holiday,  held  on 
the  day  icXkming  the  Khurdad-sal,  of  which  festi- 
val it  is  merely  a  continuation. — The  Parsees. 

AJfAB-DHOB,a]soDhoorba.  Hind.  Cynodon 
dbetykm;  amongst  the  Rajputs,  the  fatiier  binds 
Ub  root  around  the  arm  of  a  new-bom  son. 

AMABKANTAK,  a  hill  in  the  Bilaspor  dis- 
tiiet  of  the  Central  Provinces,  in  lat.  22^^40'  15" 
N.,  and  hmg.  SV  48'  13"  £.  The  mean  height 
above  the  sea  of  the  plateaa  Vishnapuri,  is  8590 
feet.  The  tank  of  Pach  Kund,  the  source  of  the 
Kartiada,  is  3504  feet.  The  top  of  the  hills  skirting 
tlie  Yishnapari  plateaa  to  the  nortii,  3700  feet,  100 


feet  above  the  yiBhna|)uri  plateau,  by  aneroid. 
Near  this,  Captam  Jenkins  of  the  Madras  Army 
discovered  coal.  Amarkantak  plateau  forms  the 
watershed  of  the  Mahanadi,  Son,  Tons,  Johilla, 
and  Nerbudda.  These  rivers,  thoa^  larse  and 
full  of  water,  even  halfway  from  their  mouUis,  are 
very  irreguhurin  the  slopes  of  their  beds,  and  are 
disturbed  by  frequent  rapids,  so  that,  owing  to 
these  unpemments,  increased  still  further  by  the 
rocky  character  of  the  river  beds  or  their  banks, 
navigation  is  limited  for  the  most  part  to  the 
lower  portions  of  their  course. — Madras  Museum 
Records. 

AMARNATH  or  Ambemath,  a  temple  five 
miles  from  Kallian,  about  forty  miles  from  Bom- 
bay ;  it  means  immortal  lord.  It  is  now  a  Saiva 
institution,  and  in  ruins,  bnt  has  evidentiy  be- 
longed to  some  prior  creed,  probably  buddhist,  and 
re-arranged  for  the  Saiva  sect  A.S.  782,  a.d.  800. 
The  lingam,  yona,  and  vahan  nandi  are  still  there. 
It  is  sasred  to  Shambha.  An  inscription  found 
in  it  is  dated  Saka  982,  a.d.  1060. 

AMARYLLIS,  a  genus  of  the  Amaryllacese, 
the  narcissus  tribe  of  floweiinff  plants,  the  species 
being  known  as  Americana,  Asiatica,  aurea,  Bar- 
badoes,  Cape,  equestrian,  Mttilaria  or  snake's 
head  lilv,  golden,  Mexicsn,  parrot,  tiger  lily, 
and  TurVs  cap,  mostiy  natives  of  China,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  America,  bnt  quite  acclimated 
in  India,  and  found  almost  in  every  flower  garden. 
They  blossom  during  the  rainy  and  cold  season. 
The  colours  are  of  every  vaiie^, — ^red,  white, 
pink,  etc  The  wild  flower  of  nittilaria  hangs 
pendulous,  and  is  chequered  with  pale  dark 
purple;  specific  name  from  frittilhis,  a  dice 
boi^.  In  India,  several  are  known  as  Sosan,  a 
Mahomedan  name,  the  Susan  of  Christian  women. 
A.  aurea,  ^Iden  amaryllis,  the  Zard  Sosan  of  the 
Persians,  is  verv  ornamental.  A.  Belladonna 
has  laree  veined  greenish,  white  and  carmine 
cdonred  fiowers.  The  roots  of  the  Shan-tsxe-ku 
or  Man-ku  of  the  Chinese,  a  splendid  fiowering 
plant,  are  used  medicinally. — Smith;  Roxb.;  Voigt; 
Bidden :  Hog,  768 ;  Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  188. 

AMARYLLIS  GRANDIFLORA,  Stewart,  the 
Suk^h-darsan  of  India,  is  cultivated  for  its  fiowers ; 
the  strained  juice  of  two  drams  reduced  to  a  pulp 
with  water  is  said  to  be  a  good  emetic,  and  is 
dropped  into  the  ear  for  esxsxkio.-^Stewart,  Panjab 
Plants,  p.  232. 

AMARYLLIS  RADIATA,  Willde,  tiie  Yuk-lan 
of  the  Chinese;  a  native  of  China,  blossoming 
dnrinff  the  rainy  season. — Roxb.  ii.  140. 

AM  AS.  Saksk.,  Tel.  Moonless  period  of  the 
month.    See  Amavasya. 

AMATSJA.    Javan.     Hydrangea  Thunbergii. 

AMATUM.  Tel.  Spondias  mimgifera,  Pers. ; 
S.  dukis,  Forster,  .    .    . 

AMAVASYA,  or  Amasi,  or  Amas.  Samsk., 
Tel.,  Tail  The  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 
moon ;  the  ides  of  the  month,  also  called  Aroendu 
Sangama  (written  Area  Indu);  Ama  and  Darsa 
Tithi  are  other  names  given  to  the  lunar  day,  on 
which  the  conjunction  occurs,  wlii(^  in  the  Hindu 
calendar  is  always  reckoned  the  30th  of  the  lunar 
month.  Amavasya  Tithi,  the  lunar  day  of  the 
moon's  changeu  The  Amavasya  is  observed  as 
a  fsst-day  by  all  Brahmans  and  strict  Hindus, 
during  which  they  perform  various  religious 
ceremonies  for  their  decessed  parents. — Captain 
Edward  Warren's  Kola  Satihita, 
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AMAWATURA. 


AMBER. 


AMAWATURA,  a  book  of  legends  in  Sin- 
g^ialese. 

AMAZON  STONE,  a  compact  felspar  of  an 
emerald  green  oolonr,  opaque,  with  nacioas  re- 
flections.   It  is  hard,  ana  takes  a  high  polish. 

AMBAGARH  OHAUEI,  a  zamindari  on  the 
N.W.  frontier  of  the  Ghanda  district  Gonds, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  Gaali,  inhabit  it;  the  lan- 
goages  spoken  are  Gondi  and  the  Ch^hattisgariii 
dialect. 

AMBAKAPI,  the  Amakatis  of  Ptolemy,  a  town 
in  the  Eastern  Panjab. 

AMBA  KURB.    Mahb.    Cnpania  canesoens. 

AMBALA,  a  large  military  station  in  the 
Panjab,  in  kt  80°  21'  4"  N,,  and  long.  76°  48'  88" 
E.,  and  1026  feet  above  the  sea.— See  Umballa. 

AMBALA  OHETTU.    Tel.    Spondias  mangi- 

AMBALAEAREN,  the  tribal  titular  appellation 
of  the  KoUari  tribes  of  Madura  and  the  Tondaman 
country. 

AMBALAM.    Maleal.    Spondias  mangifera. 

AMB  ALAM.  Tam.  A  pnblic  hall  in  Malabar ; 
a  Hindu  temple.  Ambala  Yasi,  a  caste  in  Travan- 
core  who  make  sarlands ;  they  are  attendants  in 
temples,  and  tbjSl  between  Brahmans  and  Nairs. 

AjIBALAT.    Maleal.    Garica  papaya. 

AMBALIKA,  mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata 
was  the  younger  widow  of  Yichitra  Yiiya,  and 
mother  of  Panda  by  Vyasa.  Ambi  or  Ambika, 
her  sister,  was  the  dder  widow,  and  was  mother 
of  Dhrita-rashtra. — Dowson, 

AMBALITA,asmalltreeofGanjam.  Thejaice 
of  the  leaves  is  mixed  with  mercury,  and  taken 
internally  for  rheumatism  and  other  diseases. 

AMBALU.    Maleal.    Lao. 

AMBARA.    Tel.    Spondias  mangifera. 

AMBAR-BATTL  Hind.  A  perfumed  pastille, 
made  from  frankincense,  used  in  India. 

AMBARI.  Hind.  A  howdah  with  a  canopy 
or  umbrella  cover ;  a  canopied  seat  on  an  elephant ; 
» litter  borne  by  a  camel. 

AMBARL    Due.,  Mahr. 


Dekhftni  hemp,  Bombay. 
Brown  hemp  of  Bombay. 
Fallangu  hemp  of  Madras. 
Pulchi  fibre,  „ 

Kudrom    .    .    ofBsHAB. 
Pat,.    ....      Beng. 


Meestapat,  .  •  Beno. 
Puli  niimaji,  Coimbatore. 
Valaiti  BimiL  of  MuTTBA. 
Amhaya  pata  In  Pubneta. 
Smmi  .  of  Sahabunfub. 
Gongkura,.    .    .       Tel. 


This  fibre  is  manufactured  from  the  Hibiscus 
cannabinuB,  largely  used  in  India,  and  exported  as 
one  of  the  hemps.  Ambari  ki  bhaji.  Due:.,  greens 
of  Hibiscus  cannabinus. — Linn. ;  iUadell ;  Royle. 

AMBASHTHA,  or  Ambbashta,  a  Hindu  of  the 
medical  profesuon.  They  are  numerous- in  Behar, 
and  are  said  to  be  Sudnis  in  caste. 

AMBASSADOR. 
BaliytiB,     .    .    .    Abab.  |  Elchi,   .    .  Hind.,  Pbbs. 

In  Mahomedan  traditions,  it  is  mentioned  that 
An-Rafia  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  Mahomed 
by  the  unbelievers  of  Mecca.  But  when  he 
heard  Mahomed  preach,  he  embraced  Islam,  and 
refused  to  return  to  Mecca ;  whereupon  the 
Prophet  spoke  of  the  sacred  character  of  ambas- 
sadors, declined  to  sanction  Au-Rafia's  breach  of 
duty,  and  persuaded  him  to  go  back.  On  another 
occasion,  an  ambassador  who  claimed  to  be  a 
prophet,  aikl  was  an  enemy  of  the  new  faith, 
ezpreffied  his  contempt  for  Islam  in  the  presence 
of  Mahomed;  but  the  Prophet  merely  replied 
that  but  for  the  respect  with  which  Islam  re- 


garded ambassadors,  his  presumptuous  language 
might  have  cost  him  his  life.  Respect  for  the 
representatives  of  other  nations  was  enjoined 
upon  lus  followers  by  Mahomed  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  life. 

AMBATCH,  a  wood  seldom  larger  than  a  man's 
waist,  and,  as  it  tapers  naturally  to  a  point,  canoe 
rafts  are  quickly  formed  by  lashing  the  branches 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  tying  t£e  narrow  ends 
together.  It  is  a  curious  combination  of  raft  and 
canoe ;  the  Ambatch  wood  is  so  light,  that  the 
whole  affair  is  portable. 

AMBATI  MADDU.  Tel.  Trianthema  ob- 
oordatnm,  RoxK         ' 

AMBATTAN.    Tam.    Barber. 

AMBATTEEYO,  an  outcast  race  in  Uvah  in 
Geylon,  deemed  so  degraded  that  even  the  Rodiya 
prevent  tiieir  dogs  from  eating  the  fragments  of 
food  cooked  by  them.— Tennenl. 

AMBAYA-PATA.    Beno.    Crotalaria  junoea, 

AMBEL.    Maleal.    Nymphoea  pubesoens. 

AMBER,  or  Dnndhwar,  in  lat.  26°  58'  45"  N., 
and  long.  75''  52'  50"  E.,  the  early  capital  of 
Jeyj>ore,  built  by  Jey  Singh,  and  a  city  of  great 
architectural  beauty,  situB^  in  a  rocky  mountun 
gorge,  where  there  are  several  Hindu  temples, 
and  the  palace  is  still  kept  up.  According  to  Tod, 
Amber  gave  its  name  to  a  Rajput  dynasty,  of  the 
Surya  vansa  race,  a  scion  of  liirwar,  and, accord- 
ing to  Prinsep,  the  ranas  of  Amber  are  of  the  Cuch- 
walia  race  of  Rajputs,  who  claim  descent  from 
Gush,  second  son  of  Rama,  king  of  Ayodhya,  who 
migrated,  and  built  the  fort  of  Rotas  on  the  Sone. 
Authentic  history  commences  in  a.d.  294,  with 
Raja  Nola,  who  founded  Narwaz  or  Nishidr.  The 
political  power  of  this  family  dates  from  Hamayim, 
the  son  of  Baber. — Thomas^  Piinaep^s  Antiquities^ 
p.  259  ;  To^9  Raj<uthan,  pp.  299-331 ;  Imp.  Gaz, 

AMBER. 


Inkitriun, .  .  . 

Kura-ul-6ahr  ?  . 

Ambeng,   .  .  . 

Hu-peh,    .  .  . 

Sliang-chu,  .  . 

Kahruba,  .  .  . 
Bamsteen, 


.  Abab. 
•      »> 

BURM. 

.  Chin. 
.  Due. 

.    DUT. 


Ambre, .    ,    .    .    .  Fb. 

Bernstein,.    .    .    .  Geb. 

nXair^,       ....  Gr. 

Chashmal, ....  Heb. 

Ambra,      ....  It. 

Ambar,  sucomo,      .  Sp. 

Ambar,     ....  Tam. 
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Amber  is  first  mentioned  in  Ezekiel  L  4,  27, 
and  viii.  2.  Thales  noticed  it  B.C.  600,  and 
Theophrastus  B.C.  300.  It  has  always  been  held 
in  estimation  by  eastern  nations  for  medicinal  use 
and  for  ornament.  It  is  found  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  Adriatic,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  England,  and  on  that  of  Sicily ;  and  in  Prussia 
it  is  (H>tained  by  sinking  shafts  to  the  depth  of 
100  feet,  to  a  stratum  of  fossil  wood,  in  which 
the  amber  is  found  in  rounded  pieces  from  a  few 
grains  to  five  pounds  in  weight.  It  is  also  ob- 
tained along  the  coasts  of  America,  Africa,  and 
the  Archipelago  islands.  Dr.  Smith  mentions 
that  the  Chinese  market  is  supplied  from  Annam, 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Williams,  from  Africa;  but  Corea,  Cambodia, 
and  Japan  are  also  said  to  yield  it ;  small  pieces 
of  an  mdifferent  colour  are  brou^t  from  li- 
kiang-fu  and  Yung-chang-fu  in  Yunnan.  A 
dark  jade-like  amW  comes  from  Tangut.  The 
best  pieces  are  all  made  into  court-beads  and 
ornaments.  The  Chinese  name  Hu-peh  is  from 
a  legend  that  the  soul  (peh)  of  the  tiger  (hu)  is 
changed  into  this  substance  after  death.  The 
Burmese,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  nations, 
use  it  In  every  iMizaar  of  India,  medicine  vendors 


AMBEBBOA. 


AMBI  JOGHI. 


retail  what  they  call  amber,  though  the  bulk  of 

thii  is  a  aoorched  gum  or  copal  dried  by  artificial 

heati  or  CosBil  copiJ.    Ambo:  is  of  a  yellow  colour, 

niyiog  from  a  bright  gdden  yellow  to  yellowish 

whHe ;  it  is  aemi-transparent,  and  shining  with  a 

roiiKNia  lustre.    It  is  now  generally  belieyed  to 

be  the  gam  of  some  coniferous  plants,  and  often 

has  anta,  flies,  or  other  insects  embedded  in  it, 

iadiraling  its  onoe  softer  condition.    It  is  electric 

when  rubbed,  henoe  its  Latin  and  Greek  names. 

Roman  ladies  highly  prized  it.    Japanese  parti- 

eokiiy  -value  the  transparent  yellow  kinds.    Dr. 

Hooker  tdls  us  (Journal,  ii.  Id4)  that  the  lumps 

of  amber  forming  the  necklaces  of  the  women  of 

Sfltkim  (called  Poshes)  are  procured   in   East 

Tibet,  but  be  sumnses  diat  tiiey  are  brought 

from  Burma,  where  Br.  Bayfield  first,  and  siuce 

his  time  Yule,  tells  us  (Embassy,  p.  147)  that  it 

k  found  in  the  Talley  of  Hukong  (which  takes 

its  Burmese  name  of  Phyendwen  m>m  the  amber 

mines),  near  the  sources  of  the  Kyendwen,  in  lat. 

26"  W  N.,  and  bug.  96"  K,  and  close  to  the  Assam 

bofder.     It  is  found  with  small  masses  of  lignite 

(which  furnish  tiie  indication  in  seeking  for  it^  in 

a  dark  eairbonaoeoua  eartii  covered  with  red  clay. 

It  is  extracted  from  square  pits,  reaching  some- 

tisKS  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  and  so  narrow  that 

the  wocfcmen  ascend  and  descend  by  placing  their 

feet  in  holes  made  on  two  sides  of  the  pit,  no 

aheetiDg  bcsng  used.    Mr.  Walton  mentions  that 

the  Hokoog  Talley,  occupied  by  the  Singpho,  is  a 

tnet  of  small  hilfockH,  the  highest  not  exceeding 

fifty  ieeL     Pits,  he  says,  about  three  feet  square 

m  dog  to  a  depth  of  six  to  fifteen  feet,  in  a  reddish 

aad  yeDow  dayey  soil,  which  when  first  broken 

ksB  a  &ie  aromatic  smc^,  but  afterwards  acquires 

that  of  coal  tar.     In  1837,  only  about  a  dozen 

people  found  employment  at  these  mines.     The 

rauey  of  Hukong  produces  salt,  gold,  and  ivory 

in  »^^^*Mvn  to  amb^.    The  common  mixed  amber 

is  sold  at  Ats  at  2}  tikals  a  tisb,  or  4  rupees  for 

1|  seers ;  the  price  Tsries  according  to  colour  and 

teanmarepcy.     For  mouth-pieoes  <^  pipes  it  varies 

b  pnoe  from  10b.  to  £16  the  pound,  accordmg  to 

its  eoloor  and  size. — Ainslie's  Mat  In<L;  Mason's 

Bwrma ;   YMt    Embassy^  p.    147 ;    Thunberg's 

JmoMj  vL   51 ;    Hooker's  Him.  Jottm,  ii  194 ; 

WaUan's  StaL  p.  88-9 ;  BmaUy,  L  162. 

AMBEBBOA,  a  genus  of  H  Indian  flowering 
plants  <tf  the  natural  order  Matricariacese.  There 
ft  A.  Indica,  with  large  purplish  rose-coloured 
bweni;  A.  odorata,  and  its  varie^  ambracea, 
with  bright-scented  sweet-smelling  flowers;  and 
L  oKMchata,  the  sbah-pasand  of  India,  and  sweet 
nhan'of  £ng]and.-^^z&ttr9A,  ill  417 ;  Voigty  p. 
4H. 

AMBEBGRia 
imher,   Abab.,  Fb.,  DuT.    Ambra,   ....      Lat. 
Pfcywiaabhat,  .    .  BuBH.    Miugambra,     .    .  Singh. 
Aafansrisia*    •    •        IXi    Ambuvgris,     .    .        Sp. 
Kaa-fiva-no-fim,  •     Jap.  1  Hin- Amber,     .    .     Tam. 

This  opaque,  sofid  substance  is  generally  found 
in  the  intestines  or  stomach  of  the  Physeter 
aanoeephslus,  the  blunt-headed  cachelot,  or  sper- 
imoeti  whale,  though  every  species  of  cachelot  is 
nid  to  yield  it.  It  is  usually  of  a  bright  grey 
eokmr,  or  white,  or  yellow,  or  black,  or  ash  colour, 
mottled  with  yellow  and  black,  and  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  morbid  product,  analogous  to 
bihary  caknli,  and  not  to  be  found  in  the  healthy 
aaimaL    362  os^  haTe  been  taken  from  the  body 


of  a  small  whale.  It  occurs  in  lumps  from  three 
to  twelve  inches  thick,  weighing  from  4  oz.  to  182 
lbs.,  and  mixed  with  yegetable  and  animal  remains. 
It  is  softened  by  heat,  in  which  state  it  has  a 
powerful  smell,  which  to  some  persons  is  very 
disagreeable.  Indeed,  when  first  taken  from  the 
intestines,  its  fetid  smell  is  disgusting.  It  is  often 
found  floating  in  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  east  shores 
of  Africa,  on  the  ocean  south  of  Asia,  and  the  coun- 
tries it  surrounds  export  it  largely  to  China.  Some 
sorts  met  with  in  Japan  resemble  coarse  bitumen, 
or  asphalte,  or  black  naphtha  dried,  consequently 
more  or  less  black  and  heavy,  and  all  differing 
in  consistence.  Otheir  sorts  are  whiter  in  various 
degrees ;  and  some  sorts  are  exceedingly  light,  and 
not  unlike  a  mushroom,  which  induced  Scaliger 
to  concur  with  Serapion,  that  it  might  well  l^  a 
sort  of  a  fungus  mannus,  or  sea  mu^iroom.  The 
Chinese  test  its  goodness  by  throwing  some  of  it, 
scraped  very  fine,  into  boiling  hot  tea,  when,  if 
pure,  it  will  diffuse  itself  equaUy  through  the  fluid. 
It  swims  on  water.  A  factitious  article  appears  in 
the  Chinese  market,  pure  white,  and  apparently 
smooth  and  homogeneous.  Garcias-ab-Orta  tdls 
(A.  H,  I,  t.  c.  i.)  of  very  large  pieces;  and  when 
Thunberg  was  in  Japan,  a  verv  good  piece  of  a  fine 
gr|^ish  ambergris  was  found  upon  the  coasts  of 
Kijnokuni,  which  weighed  upwards  of  a  hundred 
catti  Japanese,  that  is,  130  Ira.  Dutch  weieht,  and, 
being  by  much  too  large  to  be  purchased  by  one 
person,  it  was  divided  into  four  parts,  in  form  of 
a  cross,  and  one  of  the  four  parts  was  tendered  to 
him.  In  1698,  after  he  had  left  Japan,  a  tortoise- 
shaped  piece,  weighing  185  lbs.  Dutch,  was  sold  by 
the  king  of  Tidore  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pan^r  for  11,000  rixdollars,  or  upwards  of  £2000 
sterling.  It  was  sent  to  Amsterdam  the  year  after, 
and  was  kept  in  the  Company^s  museum.  It  was 
of  a  greyish  colour,  and  of  a  very  good  sort.  It 
was  bought  on  condition  that  if  it  should  be  dis- 
covered to  have  been  in  any  way  adulterated, 
the  money  should  be  restored.  Dr.  Valentine, 
professor  at  Gissen,  figured  it  in  his  Museum 
Museorum,  lib.  8.  c.  28,  as  did  also  Rumph  in  his 
Amboinsche  Baritertkammer,  t.  lUL  and  Uv.,  from 
which,  it  seems,  Valentine  took  it.  Lane  tells 
of  a  inece  weighing  about  12^  lbs. — Bingley; 
Thunbierg^s  History  ^  Japan,  ii.  p.  48;  Pennant's 
Hindoostan,  L  p.  148;  Low's  Sarawak,  p.  90; 
Tavemier's  Travels^  p.  162;  Betinet,  Whaling 
Voyage^  ii  p.  226  ;  Lane. 

AMBER,  LIQUID ;  Liquidamber. 
Mia-Sailah,     •    .     Abab.  I  Liquidamber,      .       Eno. 
Nan-tn-yok,    .    .    Bubm.  |  BasarMalAy,    .    .  Malat. 

A  resinous  fluid,  obtained  from  trees  that  grow 
in  North  America,  Mexico,  the  Levant,  in  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  Java,  and  used  to  mix 
with  balsam  of  Peru.  The  bark  of  Liquidamber 
altingia  is  bitter,  hot,  and  aromatic,  and  when 
wounded  affords  this  balsam.  A  similar  substance 
is  obtained  from  L.  orientale  of  the  Levant  islands, 
and  L.  styradflua  of  Mexico.— Afcuon'^  Tenas-^ 
serim;  (TSh.  pp.  255,  610.    See  Liquidamber. 

AMBHA,  a  goddess  worshipped  oy  the  Kathi 
race.  Ambha-mat'ha,  a  goddess  of  the  Jama 
sect,  worshipped  in  many  parts  of  India. 

AMBHOTA    Uria.    Bauhinia,  species. 

AMBI-HALDI.    Hikd.    Curcuma  zedoaria. 

AMBI  JOGHI,  a  town  in  the  Dekhan,  in  long. 
76''  80'  £.,  and  lat.  18''  51'  N.  It  is  generally 
called   Mominabad,    a   military   station  of   the 
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Hyderabad  contingent.  It  has  some  ancient 
Brahmanical  temples. 

AMBIKA,  a  name  of  Parvati ;  also  the  patron 
goddess  of  Neminath.  Ambika  is  one  of  the  Girnar 
guardian  deities.  Her  temple  occupies  a  prominent 
position.    See  Girnar. 

AMBISAGES,  king  of  the  Indian  mountaineers, 
who  sent  ambaaudors  with  presents  to  Alexander, 
on  his  crossing  over  to  Taxiles.  Rennell  supposes 
hia  tribe  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  Ghikar. 

AJiBLYGEPHID^,  the  family  of  blunt-headed 
innocuous  snakes.    See  Reptiles. 

AMBLYRHYNOHUS  CRISTATUS,  a  sea- 
shore lizard  of  the  Galanagos,  from  8  to  4  feet 
long,  wiUi  a  crest  on  its  ncad,  which  is  short  and 
obtusely  truncated,  and  broader  than  long.  The 
mouth  can  be  opened  to  a  very  small  extent.  It 
is  coDunon  on  all  the  islands  on  that  archipelago, 
on  rocky  sea-beaches,  is  never  found  ten  yards  in 
shore,  and  lives  on  sea-weed.  It  is  a  hideous- 
looking  creature,  of  a  dirty  black  colour,  stupid 
and  sluggish  in  its  movements. 

AMBONG,  in  Borneo,  a  small  town  in  lat.  6° 
18'  26"  N.,  long.  116°  16'  33"  E.  The  famous 
mountain  Eina  Balu  lies  in  an  E.S.E.  direction 
from  the  head  of  the  harbour,  distant  27  miles,  and 
adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  neighbouring 
scenery.  The  Orang  Dnsun  aborigines  raside  dose 
to  the  coast  Bullocks  of  a  good  breed  are  obtain- 
able.—Jour.  Ind,  Arch,  iv.,  1850. 

AMBOORESA.  Tam.,Tel.  Women's  coloured 
cotton  cloths.    See  Cloths. 

AMBOYNA,  the  name  of  a  high  island  in  the 
Eastern  Archipehigo,  S3  to  36  miles  long,  and  the 
largest  of  the  Moluccas  group,  and  also  its  chief 
town.  In  this  island,  on  16ih  February  1623,  the 
Dutch  put  eighteen  Englishmen  to  the  rack,  and 
afterwards  bdi^uied  nine  of  them.  One  Portu- 
guese and  nine  Japanese  were  put  to  death  at  the 
same  time,  as  accom^oes  with  the  English,  a  deed 
known  in  English  history  as  the  Massacre  of  Am- 
boyna.  AmlK>yna  was  captured  by  the  British, 
16th  February  1796.  The  Amboynese  are  of  the 
Malayan  race,  short,  squat,  and  darker  in  com- 
plexion than  the  Javanese.  They  are  gentle, 
brave,  easily  managed,  and  make  good  mounted 
and  foot  soldiers ;  a  considerable  number  of  them 
have  embraced  Christianity.  They  are  good- 
tempered,  though  impetuous,  and  generally  veiy 
sob^.  Amboyna,  like  the  other  spice  islands,  is 
volcanic ;  and  with  Banda,  Temate,  Tidore,  and 
smaller  islands  in  their  neighbourhood,  are  fer- 
tile in  ^e  spices.  But  the  D^tQh  nation,  to 
secure  a  monopoly  of  this  class  of  products,  for 
years  rooted  up  and  destroyed,  at  a  great  cost, 
often  by  force  of  arms,  every  nutmeg  or  dove  tree 
not  required  for  the  production  of  that  quantity 
of  spices  which  they  calculated  they  could  dispose 
of.  Rosingain,  near  Banda,  was  almost  abandoned 
after  the  extirpation  of  its  spice  trees,  its  people 
emigrating  to  the  neighbouring  islands  in  search 
of  a  live&ood.  The  volcanic  soil  of  Amboyna 
is  rich  in  the  finer  woods ;  and  a  Dutch  botanist 
presented  to  a  Duke  of  Tuscany  a  cabinet 
inlaid  with  400  specimens,  all  obtained  in  the 
island. 

On  the  17th  Februair  1674,  according  to  Yalen- 
tyn,  Amboyna  suffered  from  a  heavy  earthquake, 
^d  Mount  Ateti  or  Wawanu  on  Hitu,  west  of  the 
vUlage  of  Zyt,  poured  out  a  great  quantitv  of  hot 
mud,  which  flowed  down  to  the  sea.    Tne  west 
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side  of  the  island  is  caUed  Hitu,  and  the  east  side 
Lai-Timur. 

In  1815,  during  the  eruption  of  Tomboro,  on 
Sumbawa,  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  several  parts 
of  Amboyna. 

On  the  1st  November  1835,  earthquake  shocb 
of  great  violence  began,  and  continued  for  three 
weeks,  during  whi<dL  the  whole  popuktion  left 
their  houses.  The  island,  previous^  healthy,  then 
began  to  be  subject  to  »  gastric  fever,  which 
continued  till  1845. 

On  the  20th  July  1845,  another  heavy  earth- 
quake occurred,  when  the  gastric  fever  gained 
fresh  stroigth,  and,  after  other  shocks  on  the  18th 
and  20th  l£ach  1850,  the  disease  again  reappeared. 

Amboyna  and  Banda  are  supposed  to  have  been 
discovered  by  Antonio  d*Abreu,  a  PwtugaeBe 
captain,  who  left  Malacca  in  1511,  but  Ludovica 
Biffthema  (Vartoma)  of  Bologna  claimed  to  bare 
been  there  in  1506.— TFoZiLii.  pp.  79-90;  Hogen- 
drop,  Coup  d'ceil  sur  Java;  SL  John^s  Indian 
Archipelago;  Crawfurd's  Malay  Grammar  and 
Dictionary^  i.  p.  181;  Horsburgh;  M^Farlane^ 
Japan,  p.  44 ;  Bikmore^  pp.  129,  169.    See  India. 

AMBOYNA  WOOD,  w  Lingoa.  or  Eayu-boka, 
a  fragrant  and  very  beantifui  wood  of  varions 
colours,  used  in  cabinet  work  in  Great  Britain,  snp- 
poMd  to  be  from  the  Pteroep^mum  Indicum. 
It  is  beautifully  mottled  and  curled,  of  varions 
tints  from  light  red  to  dark  yellow,  and  is  always 
in  lumps,  evidently  excrescences  or  burrs  out 
from  trees.  The  several  varieties  of  this  wood 
are  principally  used  for  inkying,  and  by  the 
makers  of  ornamental  snuff-boxes.  It  is  brought 
from  Ceram  and  Amboyna,  and  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  it  was  sent  ^m  Singapore. 
— Archer;  Faulkner;  Lond.  Ex,  Juriei*  Reports. 

AMBUJ.  Hind.  Lotus;  Nelumbiam  specio- 
sum. 

AMBUL-BEL.   Beno.   Pythoniumbulbifemm. 

AMBUNG.    Malay.    Basket,  a  measure. 

AMBUPRASA-DANA.  Singh.  Strychnos 
potatorum,  clearing  nut,  for  purifying  water. 

AMBUR,  in  lat.  12°  50'  25"  N.,  and  long.  78° 
44'  80"  E.,  a  town  in  the  Kamatic,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Palar  river,  elevated  above  the  sea 
1058  feet.  A  battle  was  fought  here,  2Sd  April 
1749,  the  British  supporting  Anwar-n-Din  on 
one  side,  the  French  supporting  Muzaffar  Jung 
on  the  other,  in  which  imwar-u*Din  was  shiin. 
It  was  the  first  pitched  battle  in  India  in  which 
Europeans  were  engaged. — SchL ;  Imp.  Gaz. 

AMBUSI.    HmD. 
Dried  Mango,    .    .    £no.  |  Manga-vatial,    .    .    Tav. 
Amozya,  ....    Guj.    Maoddi  varago,     .     Tbl. 
Kncherian,   .    .    .  Hind.  | 

Green  mansoes  sliced  lengthways,  salted,  and 
sun-dried,  and  used  in  curries. — Faulkner. 

AMBUYAGHI.  Sanse.  In  Hindu  belief ,  four 
days  in  Asharh  (June-July)  when  the  earth  is 
unclean,  and  agriculture  isprohibited. — W. 

AMDHUKA.    Hind.    Yitis  Indica,  Linn. 

AMDOAN,  a  Tibetan  nomade  race  who  dwell  in 
tents  of  linen,  hexagonal,  and  without  frames.-^ 
Laiham. 

AMERI.    Maleal.    Indigofera  tinctoria,  Xunu 

AMERICA  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
{^pled  from  Phosnicia,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Icdand, 
and  to  have  been  the  haunt  of  Northmen  centuries 
before  Columbus.  There  are  physiological  resem- 
blances  amongst  some  of  the  tribes,  but  differenoei 
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1  language,  pbyaognomj,  and  modes  of  ezifitence. 

Ir.  Logan,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Indian  Arcbi- 

dbgo,  mentionB  that  the  pierailing  types  of  physi- 

al  atractare  aB&ongBt  the  Chinese  have  relation  to 

he  Ifongoliaii  and  Tibetan  and  American  forms, 

ladadda  that  the  American  heads  in  plates  80  to  87 

jf  Prifdiasd'a  Katoial  History  of  Man,  are  Chinese. 

Mih6  Domeneeh  soppoeeB  their  origin  to  have 

been  from  Scythians^  Hebrews,  Tarters,  Scandi- 

DaTiaiiBy  and  Wekh.    M.  de  Gnignes,  in  his  Re- 

^erchea  anr  lea  Navigations  des  C^ois  du  C6te  de 

rAmetiqae,  atatea  that,  under  the  name  Fn-Saog, 

aecurately  described  in  a   Chinese 

of  the  5th  oentuiy  as  a  land  in  the  far  east. 

~~  _  to  M.  Paxavey,  the  Fu-Sang  of  the 

!  18  M^oo,  which,  he  says,  was  known  to 

the  Ohmeae  aa  early  as  the  5th  centory  of  the 

Christian  era;   and  carved  figures,  representing 

Bnddha  of  Java  seated  on  a  Siva^s  head,  were 

ioand    in    XJzmal   in   Yucatan.     According   to 

Sandoval,  a  aoooession  of  emigrations  went  from 

Gejion,  and  &om  the  south  of  India,  to  America 

many  centuries  before  Columbus.     Marco  Polo 

and  John  Banking  state  that  Manco  Eopac^  the 

fini  Inka  of  Peru,  was  the  son  of  the  great  Eablai 

Khnn,  and  Montezdma  the  grandson  of  Askam,  a 

noble   Moghul  <rf    Tangut.     Humboldt   was  of 

oonioo  that  the  Taltec  derive  their  oricin  from 

the  Hona.     The  American  practices  of  raising 

t«w»wl^  or  monnds  over  the  dead,  of  scalping,  and 

of  cncomciBion,  were  common  throughout  ^ythia 

or  l^rtaiy.    Herodotus  mentioned  the  scalping 

of  Scythia   as  common  in  his  time — Kennedy^s 

E&mologicai  EsMtySj  pp.  23-25 ;  Priest's  American 

Amiiqmities^     Albany,    1888;    Abbe    Domeneeh; 

PtuAard;  Jatar.  Ind.  Arch.,  Dec  1852,  p.  668^ 

AM£-SA.    BuRM.    Anona  squamosa. 

AJIETHI  DUNGAH,  a  town  and  district  in 

OwfiL,  held  by  the  Bandhalgoti,  who  claim  to  be 

KahaUlya,  but  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  a 

knalebami 


aboo-aplitter,  and  that  they  periodically 
Bship  the  banka,  or  splitting-knife. 
AMETHIYA,  a  tribe  of  Chohan  Bajputs  in 
Gonkhpor,  originally  from  Amethi  in  Oudh. — W, 
AMETHYST. 


iMthyvte, 


ASAB. 

Fb. 

Hind. 

It. 


Lat. 
Port.,  Sp. 

•   SiNOH. 

»     Tam. 


AmethyBtuB,  , 
Ametisto,  .  . 
Skuandi,  .  , 
Sngandi  kallu, 

Under  this  tenn  two  different  minerals  are 
low  knofwn,  viz.  occidental  or  common  amethyst, 
a  qoartzoae  mineral  found  in  amygdaloid  trap 
locka  m  all  countries,  but  in  quantities  amongst 
the  volcanic  xotka  of  the  Dekhan.  Beautiful 
■ncthyat  crystals  occur  in  dvkes  of  quartz  near 
Bowenpfllv,  at  Secunderabad.  Its  colour  is  of 
crcxj  ttade  of  purple  violet ;  some  of  these  are 
iihied,  for  it  is  almost  the  only  stone  that  can 
ke  worn  with  momrnmgs.  When  the  colour  of 
a  specimen  has  to  be  equalized,  it  is  nlaced  in 
a  mixtore  of  sand  and  iron  filings,  ana  exposed 
to  a  moderate  heat  The  oriental  amethyst  is 
ilbo  of  a  purple  colour,  but  is  an  extremely  rare 
tteoooB  stone,  and  belongs  to  the  conmdums. 

m  cokmr  can  be  destroved  by  heat,  and  its  purity 

tei  reaemUes  that  of  the  diamond. 
AMGOOLEE.    Hind.    Elseagnus  conferta. 
AMHARA,  a  Semitic  race  in  Africa.      See 


AhyHmia;  Africa. 
AMEERS 


IHERST,  a  small  town  and  pilot  station  in 
a  pfninyii^  Qu  thc  Icf t  bauk  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Moulmein  river,  in  lat.  16^  4'  40^  N.,  and  long; 
97*"  35'  80^  E.  It  gives  its  name  to  a  revenue 
district  of  British  Burma,  lying  between  long. 
97**  80'  and  98*^  58'  E.,  and  lat.  14'^  69'  and  17** 
51'  N.  In  the  roads,  the  greatest  rise  and  fall 
occurs  in  two  days  after  full  and  change,  is  21  to 
28  feet.  The  velocity  of  tide  at  springs  is  6^ 
knots  per  hour.  It  was  proposed  to  be  formed 
into  a  sanatorinm  for  the  European  soldiers 
in  Burma,  but  the  ailments  there  are  of  a  kind 
needing  a  cool  or  a  dry  climate.  A  dangerous 
reef  of  rocks  runs  across  the  month  of  the  Moul- 
mein river,  from  Amherst  lighthouse,  which  the 
British  Government  has  tried  to  remove.  The 
district  has  many  Buddhist  pagodas.  Up  till 
British  annexation,  it  was  a  theatre  of  con- 
tinuous wars  between  the  Siamese  and  tiie  Peguar. 
Its  population  in  1872  was  289,940,  Talain, 
Elaren,  Toung-thu,  Arakanese,  Shim,  Burmese,' 
Chinese,  Malay,  Hindus,  and  Mahomedans.  Its 
towns  are  Amherst  and  Moulmein  ;  its  rivers, 
Salwin,  Gyaing  (Gwyn),  and  Ataran,  and  it  has 
valuable  teak  forests. 

AMHERST,  LOHD,  left  England  on  the  8th 
February  1816  as  ambassador  to  China.  He 
disembarked  in  the  Gulf  of  Pe  Chi  Li,  and 
marched  to  the  capital;  but  as  he  refused  to 
follow  the  Chinese  ka-tou  or  ko-tou  mode  of 
reverence,  his  visit  was  refused.  Lord  Macartney, 
and  the  Russiau  ambassador.  Count  GaJowkin, 
had  acted  similarly ;  but  the  Dutch  ambassador, 
in  1795,  had  performed  the  ko-tou.  In  1817,  he 
re-embarked  on  the  '  Alceste,'  which  was  wrecked 
on  the  18th  February  in  the  Straits  of  Caspar. 
On  the  Ist  August  1828,  Earl  Amherst  became 
Governor-General  of  India,  and  held  that  office 
until  he  re-embarked  on  the  10th  March  1828. 
During  his  administration,  the  British  waged  a 
successful  war  with  Burma,  the  army  being  led 
by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  m  1824-25  ;  Bhurtpur 
fell,  in  1826,  to  the  assaults  of  the  army  under 
Lord  Combermere,  and  the  fortress  of  Deeg  was 
stormed  and  taken. 

AMHERSTIA  NOBILIS,  Wall.,  the  finest  in- 
digenous flowing  tree  in  Chin-India,  has  very 
large  pea-blossom-shaped  flowers  of  brilliant  red 
and  yellow,  which  hang  down  in  tassels  more 
than  a  yard  long.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Wal* 
lich  on  the  Salwen  near  Trockla,  and  named  by 
him  after  Lady  Amherst.  There  is  scarcely  a 
Burmese  monastery  near  which  one  or  more  of 
these  trees  is  not  found  planted.  The  tree  is  not 
known  to  grow  wUd.  Even  the  finest  trees,  which 
attain  a  height  of  80  or  40  feet,  and  in  girth  of 
perhaps  four  feet,  produce  seed  very  sparingly 
mdeed.    It  flowers  in  March. — Mason ;  Voigt. 

AMIDAM.    Tel.    Ricinus  communis. 

AMIL.    Panj.    Cuscuta  reflexa. 

AMIN,  a  revenue  officer  of  government ;  a  con- 
fidential agent  Under  the  Oudh  Government, 
the  Amin  was  a  judicial  officer  presiding  over  a 
court  of  first  instance,  called  Murafa-i-Awala, 
for  the  hearing  of  cases  in  all  departments  that 
might  be  made  over  to  him  from  the  royal  office. 
They  usually  held  their  courts  at  Lucknow. 

AMIN  RAZA,  uncle  of  Nur  Jahim,  was  the 
author  of  the  Haft  Aklim,  a.h.  1002  (a.d.  1594). 

AMIR.  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pebs.  A  noble;  also 
a  title  of  nobility  equivalent  in  some  Asiatic 
countries  to  king,  like  the  Amir  of  Kabal.  Also 
an  official  designation,  as  Amir-ul-Bahr,  admiral^ 


AMIRANTE  ISLANDS. 

or  in  some  placeB  harbonr-master ;  Amir-ns-Sooq, 
chidf  of  tbe  marketB,  equivalent  to  the  Indian 
KotwaL  Amirzadab,  literally  a  bom  chief  or 
princa  This  word  reappears  abbreviated  as 
'  Mirza,'  which  is  always  suffixed  to  the  individual 
name  in  designating  a  prinoe  of  the  blood,  as  Abbas 
Mirza,  who  was  the  king  of  Fersia's  son,  bat  is 
a  prefix  when  honorific,  like  the  English  Mr., 
as  Mirza  Abdnl  Baki  Khan.  Amir-ul-Mmninin, 
literally  prince  of  the  faithful,  is  a  title  adopted 
by  the  khalif  Omar,  and  retained  by  his  succes- 
sors. Amir-ul-Umra,  a  Mahomedan  honorary 
title  or  title  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  an 
army.    PL  Umra. 

AMIRANTE  ISLANDS,  the  S.W.  gronp  of  the 
SeycheUes,  consiBting  of  several  detached  small 
islands,  coral  reefs,  and  banks. — Hor^mrgh. 

AMIR  AZAN  DELEMI,  in  the  tenth  century, 
constructed  the  Band- Amir  over  the  Arazes,  and 
from  whence  the  river  Kum  Firoz,  after  its 
junction  with  the  Murghab,  derived  its  name. 
See  Bendameer. 

AMIR  KHAN,  a  leader  in  the  campaign  of 
1817-18  against  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar.  A  treaty, 
dated  6th  January  1818,  confirmed  him  in  the 
territories  granted  to  him  by  the  £.  L  Company. 

AMIRKOT,  a  town  on  the  border  of  the  desert 
of  the  Gharra.  Babar  was  bom  here  whilst  his 
father  Humayun  was  flying  from  India. 

AMIRTA  KAVIRATAE  was  the  court  poet 
of  R^hunata  Setu  Pati,  who  reigned  at  Ramuad 
between  A.D.  1649  and  1685.  He  composed  an 
erotic  poem,  the  Oraturai-Khovai,  in  honour  of 
his  patron. 

AMIRTASA  KARAR,  a  Jaina  who  was  famed 
as  a  Sanskrit  and  Tamil  scholar.  He  wrote  a 
grammar  in  Tamil  verse. 

AMIR  YAHIA,  a  native  of  Kasvin,  hence  his 
patronymic  Kasvini ;  died  there  a.d.  1552.  He 
wrote  the  Lubb-ut-Tnarikh.  See  Abdul  Latif 
Kasvini. 

AM-KALANG.  Tail  Physalis  somnifera,  var. 
P.  flexuoea,  Nees. 

AMKUDU,  Wrightia  tinctoria,  R  Br. 

AML.  Arab.  An  act,  a  reien,  a  rule,  carry- 
ing into  effect;  hence  Amil  and  Amildar,  a  re- 
venue officer.  PL  Amia.  Amli,  in  Bengal,  the 
revenue  year,  the  same  as  Fasli ;  also  assessment 
or  land  rent  paid  in  kind. 

AMLA,  also  Amlaki,  Sansk.,  pronounced  Aonla. 
EmbUca  officinalis,  emblic  myrobalan. 

AMLAI,  of  Sutlej.    Zizyphus  vulgaris. 

AMLAK.  PnsHT.  A  tree  of  Afghanistan, 
producing  a  small  edible  berry. 

AMLAjYGH.    Panj.    Ribes  grosBularia. 

AMLA  VETASAMU.  Sansk.  Calamus  fasd- 
culatus,  Roxb.  The  compound  signifies  ^sour- 
cana' 

AMLEEA  PAT.    Beno.    Corchorus,  sp, 

AMLI  or  ImlL  Hind.  Andika,  TintilL  Sansk. 
Tamarind,  T^marindus  indica. 

AMLI-KAR.  Hind. — ^In  the  shawl  manufac- 
ture needle-  or  hand-worked,  as  opposed  to 
Kanikar  or  loom-woven ;  of  shawls. 

AMLOK.    Panj.    Dion>yTos  lotus. 

AMMA,  in  almost  all  iiuiguages,  mother;  in 
Tamil  and  Telugu,  it  is  added  to  the  names  of 
Hindu  women,  as  Sitamma,  Vangamma.  It  is 
also  a  title  of  non- Aryan  ffoddesses,  as  Mari-amma, 
Yagath-anuna,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Virgin 
Maiy  and  Sta.  Agatha.    Amnud  is  a  name  of 
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Parvati,  and  more  especially  of  her  image  in  the 
pagodas.    Ai,  Em,  Amma,  Ma,  Mamma,  Amman, 
are  the  natural  terms  amongst  many  races  for 
mother,  as  in  the  'Em  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Ma 
of  the  Egvptians.    The  most  hi^  god,  Eliun,  or 
Helyun,  the  creator  of  man,  seems  to  have  been 
worshipped  under  various  names,  all  meaning 
Lord ;  and  a  wife  was  given  to  him,  also  known 
under  various  namefr—fiaaltiB,t.e. mistress,  queen; 
Hastoreth,  t.e.  in  the  Greek  form,  Astarte,  who  as 
Baltis  was  worshipped  at  Byblus  with  her  husband 
Adonis.    But  the  secret  worship  of  the  mother  of 
God,  also  called  Amma,  was  especially  cdebratei 
in  the  shrine  of  Aphaka  at  Byfalus,  near  the  river 
of  Adonis.     The  Amman  of  the  southern  TaniJl 
Hindus  may  therefore  be  a  oosmogonic  term  indi- 
cative of  the  great  Creator's  power,  the  most  high 
God's  wilL    In  the  Tamil  part  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  the  Amman  is  an  idol  worahipped  by 
the  non-Aryan  races  in  every  village,  is  identical 
with  Amma,  and  in  some  plaoes  with  Ammani 
Amma.    It  is  one  of  the  many  village  deities  of 
which  neither  the  Vedas  nor  Puranas  make  any 
mention.    Every  hamlet  has  its  own,  always  sup- 
posed to  be  a  goddess,  and  it  is  usually  a  stone 
turned  black  by  oil  offerings  and  time.     The 
word  is  understood  by  the  villagers  to  mean 
mother.    The  Tamil  vilfEtgen  style  their  deity  by 
many  affixed  names:  —  Ankal- Amman,  Mang- 
Kali- Amma,  Poni  Amma  or  golden  mother,  Eam- 
Amma,  Mutial-Anmia  or  pearl   mother,  Paleri 
Amma  or  great  goddess,  and  other  local  affixed 
names,  the  meanings  of  which  are  not  apparent. 
The  Mahratta  villagers  have  the  same  female 
village  deity,  whom  they  name  Ai,  or  mother. 
The  villagers  offer  sacrifices  of  sheep,  goats,  fowls, 
cocoa-nuts,  dhal,  palm  wine,  and  fruits;   and 
frankincense,  camphor,  and  g\n  are  burned.    The 
villagers  believe  that  the  village  goddesses  protect 
them  from  sicknesses  and  from  losses,  or  mitigate 
these.    A  pnjali  or  ^ujari,  a  worshipping  priest,  of 
the   sudra   caste,   is  appointed   for    the   dailv 
worship.    He  anoints  it  with  ashes  on  its  head, 
or  rather  on  the  top  of  the  stone,  for  it  is  no 
image,  but  a  mere  shapeless  stone.    In  a  small 
pot  he  cooks  the  rice,  wbich  he  cpllects  from  the 
hamlet  people  in  rotation,  presents  it  to  the  idol, 
and  then  takes  it  to  his  own  house.    He  breaks  a 
cocoa-nut  in  front  of  the  idol,  and  offers  it  also, 
but  the  one-half  he  keeps  to  himself,  and  gives 
the  other  to  the  family  from  whom  he  obtuned 
the  fruit    The  village  offerings  are  in  fulfilment 
of  vows,  or  offerings,  are  made  of  fowls  and  sheep» 
praying  the  goddess  will  grant  their  desires;  and 
once  a  year  the  villagers  collect  money  by  sub^ 
scription,  and  celebrate  a  festival  in  honour  of 
their  deity,  during  which  sheep  and  fowls  are 
largely  sacrificed.    The  sudra  Hindus,  and  the 
entire  non-Aryan  tribes  in  the  south  of  India, 
have  the  fullest  faith  in  their  respective  village 
goddesses.    When  they  or  their  children  are  over- 
taken by  sickness,  they  seek  the  idol,  and  consult 
the  pujari,  who  sings  songs,  affects  to  hear  the 
Amman's  voice,  and  then  announces  to  the  wor- 
shipper the  offering  that  must  be  presented.    If 
cholera  break  out,  it  is  not  unusual  for  some 
neighbouring  village  deity  suddenly  to  rise  into 
great  importance,  and  the  sacrificial  rite  is  then 
almost  unceasingly  performed.    The  Hindus  have 
even  personified  thiat  pestilenoe  into  a  goddess, 
whom  they  have  nam«d  Maha-Kali,  and  believe 
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tbt  if  th^  neglect  her  ^ronhip  she  destroys 
tbcm  bj  tiie  disease.  Indeed,  sods  are  still  in 
mm  of  establishment,  and  smaJlpoz  and  cholera 
We  thus  been  personified,  Maha-Eali  of  Ujjain 
hao^  the  goddess  of  cholera,  and  Man- Amman  of 
IheTuiuls  a  smallpox  ddtj.  In  South  India,  the 
viDige  deitf  is  invaiialdy  female.  The  Amman  is 
bosght  out  from  time  to  time,  and  carried  aronnd 
tie  TJlb^  or  town.  The  protecting  goddess  of 
IbdcBS  town  is  one  of  these  Amman,  and  her 
tanple  is  in  the  middle  of  Black  Town.  Once 
s  year  it  is  carried  aroand  the  city  bounds,  and 
imo  the  fortnas,  halting  for  a  week  or  two  at 
oBrtainieeognisedresting-phices.  SeeAmmayaru; 
liBda;  Sacrifice. 

AMMA  KODAGA,  a  high  ckiss  of  the  Coorg 
or  Kodaga  laoe,  who  do  not  intermarry  nor  asso- 
este  viSi  the  other  Goorgs. 

AMMAN!  AMMA,  the  Tamil  term  for  the 
image  of  tbs  Virgin  Mary.    See  Hindu;  Amman. 

AMMASNU  VBSICATORIA.  Roxb. 
BttiBnadi,  .  i  Bnro.  |  Kallar  Ysnehi,  Malbal. 
Aftalnti,  .  .  .  D^K.  \  Miiini«l-nerapa,  .  Tam. 
Didiittri?.  .  .  HiKD.  ]  Agni  Tendrapaku,  TsL. 
An  aoBod  found  in  India  in  wet  land  during 
tke  lains,  6  to  86  inches  high.  It  has  a  strong 
imdl  like  muriatic  add ;  leaves  exceedingly  acrid, 
employed  by  the  natives  aa  blisters  in  rheumatism. 
Dr.  O'ShaoghneflBy  tried  them  in  eight  cases. 
Tke  bndsed  leaves  had  been  removed  from  all 
after  half  an  hour;  blisters  were  not  produced  in 
iem  than  12  hours  in  any,  and  in  three  individuals 
Bot  for  24  hours,  and  the  pain  occasioned  was 
until  the  blister  rose.  These*  leaves 
ooie  rain  than  cantharides,  and  are  far 
to  the  plumbago  (lal  chitra)  in  celerity 
■ad  eertaintgr  of  action.  The  Telugu  name,  indeed, 
mens  fire-leaf.  Dr.  Stewart  says  that  in  the 
hajab  the  leaves  of  A.  aniiculata,  WUlde^  are 
inOuly  empbyed  and  similarly  named ;  both 
ihfitBgrov m  the  hilla  up  to  5000  feet  Other 
)■&&  species  mentioned  by  Roxburgh,  Wight, 
■sd  Toigt  sre  A.  Indica,  multifiora,  nana, 
tttaodra,  pentandia,  rotnndiflora,  and  vesicatoria. 
-OSk;  Vaigt;  Roxb.  i.  427 ;  W.  Ic. 

AMMA  YABU.  Tel.  LiteraUy,  honoured 
■otber;  a  cruel  sacrificial  rite,  practised  among 
the  Hindu  sndras  and  low-caste  non- Aryan 
nem  of  the  southern  part  of  peninsular  India,  on 
oeanooa  of  a  cholera,  epidemio,  or  other  calamity ; 
a  IffDod  waa  impaled  alive  to  appease  the  angry 
CDddemDerL 

AMMOX,  an  oaris  in  Egypt  on  which  stood 
the  temple  of  Amun-Ra,  whose  figure  was  that 
ci  a  man  having  ihe  head  and  horns  of  a  ram 
(fryeV  E^t,  L  p.  222).  He  was  displaced 
wvards  m  &vour  of  another  idol,  in  the  reign 
of  TotluDoais  in.  He  is  the  hidden  god  of  the 
MdMd,  supposed  to  be  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks, 
ttd  vaa  ^led  Amn  or  Ammon,  Amn-ra  or 
^BUDoora.  He  originally  corresponded  with  the 
^-god,  and  waa  the  highest  of  the  first  order  of 
inlB,  andwas  the  ruler  c^ty.  He  waii  styled  the 
loaof  ]as,aod  his  sonwasKhunsu.  The  ori^ 
« tUa  wonhip  is  supposed  to  have  been  Semitic, 
ndaaBongit  northern  people  was  directed  to  the 
Mm  tun,  and  to  the  earth  in  the  sunny  south. — 
Amm,  iv.  232. 

AMMONIA,  liquid  ammonia,  volatile  alkali. 
A*}^     .    .    .    Ckih.  |Bpiiit8ofHartihom,ENG. 
This  is  a  limpid  colourless  flud,  exceedingly 


volatile ;  has  a  pungent  smdl  and  a  caustic  taste, 
and  in  medicine  is  a  useful  stimulant.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  the  oasis  of  Ammon  in  Upper 
Egypt,  where  the  hydro-chlorate  was  gathered 
as  the  product  of  animal  remains.  It  is  now 
obtained  in  Europe  from  coal  in  the  process  of 
gas-making,  and  converted  into  several  compounds 
by  other  processes. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  waa  known  to  the  Hindus, 
who  obtained  it  by  mixing  one  part  of  sal-ammoniac 
with  two  parts  of  chalk.  It  is  now  obtained  in 
Europe  by  a  subsequent  process  after  the  manu- 
facture of  coal  gas. 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  sal-ammoniac. 
Armina, 
Dsa-wet-tha, 
Sohajg;a;  N( 
Salmmk, 


BUBM. 

Hind. 

GXB. 


Ammon.  Hydroch.,  Lat. 
Sadar,  .  .  .  .Malay. 
Navaaanm,     .  Tail,  Tel. 


This  is  met  with  in  ffreat  abundance  in  every 
bazaar  of  India,  obtained  from  brick  kilns.  It  is, 
however,  also  a  volcanic  product  It  is  the 
Nashadar  of  Avicenna  and  Serapion.  It  was 
obtained  in  Egypt  by  sublimation  from  the  soot 
of  the  dunj^  of  pigeons,  cows,  camels,  and  other 
animals,  mixed  wiUi  chopped  straw  and  made  into 
cakes  as  firewood.  It  is  now  manufactured  largely 
in  Europe,  from  the  ammoniacal  salts  contamed 
in  the  liquor  resulting  from  the  distillation  of 
coal  in  the  gas-works.  During  its  solution  in 
water,  the  temperature  falls  several  degrees.  It  is 
used  by  tinmen  to  clean  the  surface  ci  their  metals, 
and  to  facilitate  the  soldering  of  iron  and  copper, 
also  prevent  the  oxydation  of  the  copper;  it  is 
also  sometimes  employed  by  dyrers  to  brighten 
theur  colours.  Dissolved  in  nitric  add,  it  forms 
the  aq^ua  resia  of  commerce,  used  for  dissolving 
gold,  mstead  of  nitro-h^drochloric  acid.  It  is 
also  used  in  small  quantities  in  steam  boilers,  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  calcareous  deposits ;  and 
IS  likewise  used  to  adulterate  tobacco. — Tomlinson ; 
Ainslie;  Beng,  Pharma.;  Bingley;  Royle;  Nie- 
buhr''s  Travels^  L  p.  90;  Peacock^ s  Description 
of  the  East,  I  ^.2b9. 

AMMONIAC,  GUM,  Gum  ammoniac. 


Feehak?  Ushak?.  Abab. 
Gtomme  Ammoniaque,  Fb. 
Ammonik,  .  .  .  Gkb. 
Ammoniaok,  „ 

Aatrak,  .    .  Guj.,  Hind. 


Samagh.  Bamama?  Hind. 
Gomma  Ammoniaco,  It. 
Ammoniaoam,  .  Lat. 
Samagh  b'as  Shirin  ?  Pxrb. 
Goma  Ammoniaco,        Sp. 
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The  Dorema  ammoniacum  of  Don  (Linn.  Trans. 
xvi.  601)  yields  this  product  from  its  stem  and 
fruits.  According  to  Lindley,  the  plant  grows  in 
Persia  on  the  plains  of  Yezde  Kaust  and  Kumisba, 
in  the  province  of  Irak,  growing  in  very  dry 
plains,  and  gravelly  soil  exposed  to  the  sun.  It 
was  unported  into  ancient  Greece  from  the  desert 
of  Egypt,  from  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
hence  its  name,  as  well  as  from  the  confines  of 
Gyrene.  The  gum  resin  is  now  imported  into 
India  vift  Bombay  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  re- 
exported to  different  countries.  It  is  obtained  by 
incisions  in  tiie  plant,  and  occurs  in  masses  of 
yellowish  colour,  endodngwhite  almond-like  tears. 
It  is  prindpall V  employed  as  an  expectorant  in  the 
chronic  oatarrhs  and  asthmas  of  old  persons.  It 
is  also  applied  extemaU^  as  a  warm  and  stimulate 
ing  plaster. — O'Sh.;  Faulkner;  De  Bode^s  Tr.  p. 
63 :  SL  John's  Ancient  Greece^  p.  S88. 

AMMONITE,  Shih-shie  of  the  Chinese,  a  genus 
of  fossil  molluscs,  which  seem  to  have  existed 
extensively  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during 
the  period  that  the  chalk  formations  were  being 
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clepoBited.  They  occur  in  great  abundance  and 
of  great  size,  some  three  feet  across,  in  the  supra- 
cretaceous  strata  between  Trichinopoly  and  ron- 
dicherry,  and  were  described  by  Mr.  Brooke  Cun- 
liffe,  Captain  Newbold,  and  Mr.  Eayes.  Dr.  Gerard 
found  them  in  the  Himalaya,  at  an  elevation  of 
16,000  feet.  Amongst  those  discovered  in  India 
are  A.  Madrasianus,  Eandi,  Kali,  JSrailianns, 
Bhima,  Bhawani,  planulatus,  Denisonianus,  Beu- 
danti,  Vaju,  peramplus,  Duiga,  Cala,  revelatus, 
garuda.  The  Hiudu  specific  names  so  frequently 
applied  were  so  in  consequence  of  Hindu  sects  wor- 
shipping several  species  of  ammonites  under  the 
name  of  Saligrama.    See  Saligramma. 

AMMONITES,  the  children  of  Ben-Ammi,  the 
son  of  Lot,  by  his  younger  daughter.  They  were 
dispossessed  by  the  Hebrews,  and  afterwards,  for 
18  years,  strove  to  reconquer  their  lands,  greatly 
oppressing  all  the  Israelites  who  dwelt  beyond 
the  Jordan  river.  They  were  ultimately  driven 
back  by  Jephthah  the  Gileadite.  See  Judges  x. 
8,  9,  xi.  1,  4,  27. 

AMMU  IN6UR00.  Singh.  Ziugiber  officinale. 

AMNA.    Benq.    Spondias  man^era. 

AMN AK,  a  general  term  for  a  lar^  class  of  high- 
caste  Hindus, — ^Brahmans,  Kshatnyas,  and  l^y- 
asths,^-cultivators  in  Oudh  and  in  Sind.  Numbers 
of  them  were  until  recently  liege  men  or  military 
retainers;  aJl  had  a  sword  ready  at  their  land- 
lord's call.  They  employed  a  working  ploughman 
or  Halwaha,  because  to  plough  with  their  own 
hands  would  have  been  to  the  Amnak  indelible 
disgrace.  They  held  their  lands  at  a  remission 
(Kur)  to  meet  thepay  of  the  ploughman. 

AMOGHYERSHA,  king  of  Tonda  Mundalam, 
in  the  south  of  India,  in  whose  reign,  in  the  9th 
or  10th  centuries,  the  Jain  faith  was  introduced. 

AMOK,  also  Amuck.  Malay.  A  furious  reck- 
less onset,  the  muck  or  the  ^  run-a-muck '  of  the 
English.  It  occurs  amongst  men  of  Malay  race 
and  with  Bugis  men,  and  is  often  followed  with- 
out anv  apparent  provocation,  or  to  be  relieved 
of  the  feeling  of  inaebtedness,  but  the  usual  cause 
is  some  personal  affront.  The  person  generally 
rushes  through  the  streets,  krising  or  cutting  down 
all  whom  he  meets,  till  he  is  overpowered  and 
slain.  The  Singapore  Free  Press  relates  a  case 
which  took  place  at  Salatiga,  on  the  island  of  Java. 
The  regent  of  Salatiga,  Raden  Tumengong  Pra- 
wiro  Kusumo,  had  been  celebrating  the  mar- 
riages of  two  of  his  daughters,  and  everything 
bad  passed  off  smoothly,  when,  on  the  morning 
of  the  2dd  September,  about  half -past  six  o'clock, 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  regent,  named  Raden 
Prawiro  Direjo,  who  was  coffee  mantri  of  Tengaran, 
suddenly  began  to  stab  every  person  he  met  in 
the  palace.  The  regent,  being  disturbed  by  the 
uproar,  came  from  his  sleeping  place  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  when  he  was  at  once  stabbed  in 
the  heart  by  the  amoker,  and  fell  down  dead.  The 
brother  of  the  regent  then  ran  the  amoker  through 
the  back  with  a  spear,  and  he  was  soon  despatch^ 
Besides  the  r^ent,  nine  of  his  relations  and 
followers  were  killed,  and  six  were  more  or  less 
severely  wounded.  The  amoker  was  much  given 
to  the  use  of  opium,  and  had  at  one  time  lost 
a  valuable  employment  under  government  on 
aococmt  of  his  indolence  and  carelessness.  Through 
the  intercession  of  the  regent  he  had  received 
another  appointment,  but  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  this,  and  appears  to  have  conceived  an  ill-will 
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towards  his  relation  for  not  supporting  his  daimij 
more  strongly.    See  Bugis.  I 

AMOMUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natonl 
order  Zingiberacesa.  The  paradise  grains,  or  Mala* 
guetta  pepper,  the  A.  grana-paradisi,  is  not  of 
India,  but  of  the  Guinea  coast,  as  is  likewise  the 
A.  ffrandiflora.  Several  plants  formerly  classed 
in  &is  genus  have  been  removed  to  the  genera 
Elettaria,  Alpinia,  Gostus,  and  Curcuma.  A 
species  brought  from  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Nan- 
tan-cfaau  and  Ewang-si  has  thin  tapering  riiizomei 
called  san-tsih  (thr^  and  sevens),  al»)  kwang- 
san-tsih.  It  has  an  extraordinary  reputation 
amongst  military  and  fighting  men,  from  which 
its  root  sells  there  at  about  12s.  6d.  an  ounce,  and 
is  on  this  account  often  called  iin-san-san-tsih, 
also  kin-puh-hwan.  It  is  deemea  by  the  Chinese 
to  possess  powerful  medicinal  properties,  vnlneraiy, 
static,  astringent,  and  discutient  A.  aculeatam, 
Roxh,^  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  has  crimson 
spots  on  deep  orange  flowers.  A.  corynostachyum, 
WalL^  a  plant  of  the  teak  forests  of  Martaban, 
with  large  white  flowers.  A.  dealbatum  is  the 
Barra  ilachi  of  Silhet,  according  to  O'ShaughnesByf 
but  Roxburgh  says  that  the  s^ds  are  insipid.  It 
grows  in  Chittagong  and  Silhet.  A.  maximum, 
according  to  Pereira,  yields  the  great  winged  car- 
damoms referred  by  Lindley  to  Elettaria.  It  is  a 
plant  of  the  Malay  islands.  Its  seeds  are  warm 
and  pungent,  with  an  aromatic  taste,  not  unlike 
that  of  cardamoms,  but  less  grateful.  A.  sericeum, 
72^5.,  a  plant  of  the  Khassya  mountains,  with 
laiige  white  flowers,  lip  yellow  with  pink  veins  in 
its  centre.— iJoxft.;  Voigt;  O'Sh.;  Smith. 

AMOMUM  AMARUM,  Smith,  Tih-chi-tsze  of 
the  Chinese,  a  bitter-seeded  cardamom  growing  in 
Cochin-Cbina,  and  in  China  in  Q  wan-lun-kwoh  and 
Kau-chau-f  u.  The  Chinese  believe  that  it  increases 
knowledge,  as  it  benefits  the  stomach,  with  which 
the  Chinese  connect  the  disposition  and  the  wits  of 
an  individual  The  seeds  are  very  bitter,  aromatic, 
with  a  flavour  like  myrrh,  and  are  said  to  be  used  i 
like  a  condiment  in  pastry. — Smith,  p.  13,  14. 

AMOMUM  ANGDSTIFOLIUM.  Roxb.  A' 
native  of  Madagascar,  cultiviU«d  in  the  Mauritius 
and  India ;  the  fruit  is  the  greater  cardamoms  of 
the  old  writers.  Its  flowers  are  pretty  large, 
blood-red,  yellow,  spicy  and  fragrant ;  and  every 
part  of  the  plant,  when  bruised  or  wounded,  diffuses 
a  strong  pleasant  aromatic  smelL — O'Sh.  p.  650; 
Roxb.  L  89 ;  Voigt,  667. 

AMOMUM  AROMATICUM.  Roxb.  Morung- 
ilachi,  Hind.  Has  middle-sized  flowers,  with  lip 
tinged  with  red  down  the  middle.  It  is  a  native 
of  Chittagong  and  the  vaUeys  of  the  eastern 
frontiers  of  Boigal ;  the  fruit  has  simUar  nropertiel 
to  those  of  the  true  cardamoms,  for  wnich  they 
are  often  sold  to  the  druggists  of  India. — O'Sk 
660;  Foi^,  668. 

AMOMUM  CARDAMOMUM.    L.    Cardamom. 
Cardamomum  minuB,  Rumph. 

Ben, BuBM.    Kapalaga,  .    .    .MalaT. 

Peh-tan-k'an,  .  .  Chin.  Telkrri,  ....  Tak. 
Tonff-po-taa,  To  kah,  „  YdakiUii,  .  •  .  Tkl. 
EUom,   .    .  DUK.,  Hind. 

Su-tung-po,  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  a  celebrated 
poet,  gave  his  name  to  this  plant.  This  seems  the 
round  and  clustered  cardamom  of  the  shops.  It 
grows  in  China,  Java,  the  Atteran  forests,  Suma- 
tra, and  the  Moluccas,  and  is  cultivated  in  India. 
It  has  middle-sized  pellucid  flowers,  with  a  yellow 
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middle  line  on  the  lip.  Its  seeds  are  agreeably 
aromatic,  and  are  used  by  the  Malays  for  the  true 
lialalMr  carrianioina,  from  the  Blettaria  cardamo- 
maBL^Aindie;  Roa^.;  (ySk.;  Vaigt;  Smith. 

AMOMUM  GLOBOSUM.    Loureiro. 
Ite-k^    .    .    .    CRDr.  f  Ttaku-tau-k'au,      •    Chin. 

A  native  of  the  princes  of  Foh-lden  and 
Gmtom,  also  of  Cochin-Ghina.  It  resembles  the 
Alpfauagalanga  in  appearance,  and  bears  a  magni- 
ficent red  flower  in  the  azils  of  the  leaves,  which 
in  compared  to  those  of  the  wild  ginger.  The 
hige  capeoles  are  oyal,  roundish  pointed,  and 
nnlly  pedioellated.  The  three-looed  mass  of 
med  has  a  pleasant  amdl.  It  is  chewed  to  correct 
flfosTe  breath,  and,  Uke  the  flowers  of  the  plant, 
a  mid  to  eomiteiact  the  fames  of  wine.  The 
mnipe  capniles  are  the  small  romid  China  carda- 
Don  of  Gniboort,  devoid  of  much  flavour,  and 
ued  I7  the  Chinese  as  a  salted  condiment ;  and 
the  kige  globalar  capsules  famish  the  large  round 
cttdamom  of  English  druggists. — Smiihj  p.  14. 

AMOMUM  MEDIUM.    Loureiro. 
Mo-kvo, .  .    .    Crik.  I  Ovoid  cardamom,  •    Eno. 

Qtcmt  in  Cochin-China  and  in  the  Kwang-si 
and  Frnmia  Phmncea  The  seeds  are  in  a 
raddah  mam,  laige,  hard,  angular,  with  a  warm 
tarDentine  flavour,  and  are  os^  siinilarly  to  those 
<ifA.riobosimi. 

AMOMUM  SUBULATUM.  Roxh.  BengaH 
iiaeiii,  Beho.— A  laige-flowered  species  of  tiie 
Khamja  IdDs. 

AMOMUM  VILLOSUM,  Sndth,  Yang.ch'un- 
md  the  Chinese,  grows  in  the  western  part  of 
^Mxm,  The  seeds  are  aaed  like  cardamoms. — Smith, 

AMOMUMXANTHOIDES.  WalL.Schomburgh, 
Shk-dtt-Duh,  .  Chin.  I  Si-sha-jin, .  .  .  Chin. 
*^jm-Wi.  .    .        „      I  Shn-tha-jiii,    .    . 

A  plant  of  the  province  of  Canton  or  Ewang- 
tegof  Burma  and  Siam.  Its  seeds  are  said  by 
Mabmy  to  he  sufastitated  in  the  London  market 
wthoaa  of  the  officinal  Elettaria  or  cardamom  of 
Mhbar.-&wA,  p.  16. 

AMOOKANAM  VAYR  Tam.  Root  of  Phy- 
Mionurifera. 

AMOORA  CUCULLATA.    Roxb. 
iademniAeaeiillAta,  B.  |     Amoora,  Bkko. 

Atimher  tree  of  the  Sunderbuus,  with  small 
Jww  flowera.— Fot^f. 

AMOORA  LAWIL     Wight. 
«»»«u*  Lawii,   WiahL  |  Nemedra  Kimmonii,  IkUz. 
Booromb,     .    .    Mahb. 

A  middlmg-sized  tree  of  the  Bombay  and  Canara 
jNforwta.— Be</</o»w,  FL  Sylv.  p.  188. 

AMOORA  POLYSTACHIA,  W.  and  A.,  the 
^pjafdjstachia.  Wall,  is  a  tree  of  the  Khassya 
Mb,  with  pale  yellowish  fragrant  flowers.— Voigt. 

AMOORA  ROHITUKA.     W.  and  A. 
gMcetWigfatiaaa,  WaU.    Andeiaonia  rohituka,  12. 
JjJwwMBiewhitnka,  „ 

™Mil .  .  ,  Behj.  mogul  gan,  .  .  SmoH. 
^W-fc^-yoe,  .  BuBM.  Shem  maram,  .  ,  Tam. 
«m-iittm,  ,  ,  HiVD.  Chawa-manu,  .  .  TiL. 
Ojoi-Bim,.    .Malial.   Rohitaka,      .    .    .      „ 

nia  aouJl,  or  middling-aiaed,  tree  is  met  with 
2f?8l7  throQghoQt  the  Western  Ghat  forests, 
M  tt  rather  oomoKm  in  the  Animally  hills  of 
■^^  Madras  IVeaidency  up  to  B600  feet  eleva- 
~  «  grows  in  the  central  province  of  Ceylon, 
^^  ^  ^  ^'^^^  Hingoot,  m  Moulmein,  and 
■«jToTO|boo  forests.  The  wood  is  white- 
••wned,  and  adapted  to  every  purpose  of  boase- 
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building.  The  seeds  yield  an  oil,  which  is  used 
for  various  economic  purposea — Roxb.;  Voigt; 
APCUlland,  Cat.  Cat.  Ex.,  1862;  Useful  Plants ; 
Thwaites,  Zeyl.  L  60;  Beddome,  FL  Sylv.  part 

AMOOS.  Arab.  Ptychotisajowain;  Ajwainseed. 

AMOQUID.    BicoL.    Musa  textiiis. 

AMORITES,  an  ancient  mountain  race  who 
ioined  with  the  Hittites  to  oppose  the  Hebrews, 
but  were  driven  by  Joshua  from  their  positions 
near  Hebron,  and  their  kingdom  and  country  to 
the  south  of  Jabbok  captured. 

AMORPHOPHALLUS  CAMPANULATUS,B. 
Arum  oampanulatimi,  B,    I  A.  ZeylaAictim,  CommeL 
A.  Rumphii,  Gaudich.        \  Candarum  Roxb.,  SchoU. 


Wa,  ....  BuBM. 
Shina,  Malen  Shina,  Can. 
TeUnga  Potato,  .  Eno. 
01,  Jamkund,      .    Hind. 


Soonm,  ....  Mahr.  ? 
Karuna,  Malbal.,  Tam. 
Kauda,  Kalla,  .  Sansk? 
Manohi  kandagadda,   Tbl. 
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This  species  of  the  Araceie  is  much  cultivated  in 
the  Northern  Circars,  being  highly  esteemed  for  the 
wholesomeness  and  nourishing  quality  of  the  roots. 
The  usual  time  of  cultivation  is  immediately  after 
the  first  rains  in  June.  A  very  rich  loose  soil 
suits  it  best,  where  the  swelling  of  the  root  meets 
with  little  obstruction,  and  where  they  draw  the 
greatest  nourishment,  for  which  reason  it  requires 
to  be  very  well  and  repeatedly  ploughed.  The 
small  taberodties  that  are  found  in  the  larger 
roots,  are  what  they  employ  for  sets,  and  are 
planted  in  the  manner  as  potatoes  are  in  England, 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  one  another. 
In  twelve  months  they  are  reckoned  fit  to  be 
taken  up  for  use.  The  hirger  roots  wiU  then 
weigh,  if  the  soil  has  been  good  and  the  season 
favourable,  from  four  to  eight  or  more  pounds 
each ;  they  keep  well  if  they  are  kept  dry,  and  are 
boiled  or  roasted.  It  is  very  acrid  when  raw.— 
Roxb.;  Wight's  IcoMis;  Voigt;  Hogg's  Veg.  King. 
796;  Irvine's  Ajmir,  207 ;  Uonigb.  "        ^         ^ 

AMOY,  called  by  the  fishermen  Haenun,  also 
Hia-men-seu,  is  an  island  on  the  S.E.  of  China, 
about  22  miles  in  circumference.  The  town  of 
Amoy  is  situated  on  the  S.W.  part  of  the  island, 
opposite  the  small  island  of  Ku-lung-su,  which 
i^ords  protection  to  the  town  anchorage  or  inner 
harbour.  On  the  western  side  of  Amoy  island  is 
that  of  Woo-seu-shan,  also  that  of  Woo-an. 
Amoy  was  taken  26th  August  1841,  and  9th  June 
1842,  and  delivered  over  to  the  British  after  the 
first  Chinese  war  of  1841-42,  and  forms  one  of 
the  consulates  with  Shanghai,  Hong-Kong,  and 
others.    Amoy  means  Summer  g&te.^Horsburgh. 

AMPANA.    Maleal.    Borassus  flabellif ormis. 

AMPHIBIA.    See  Reptiles. 

AMPHICOME  ARGUTA.    Royle. 

Inoemodi,  JRoyle.      I  Incarvillea  emodi,  Rovle. 

A.  arvillea  arguta,   „  | 

These  names  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Stewart  to 
be  applied  to  the  same  plant,  the  Chali  of  the 
Sutlej,  where  it  grows  up  to  8000  feet.  It  has 
perhaps  the  finest  flowers  of  all  the  Pan  jab  herbs 
and  generally  occupies  striking  habitats,  hanging 
with  its  handsome  green  leaves  and  pinkish 
trumpet  flowers  from  the  face  of  perpendicular 
cliflfs.— /.  L.  SUwart. 

AMPHIDESMA,  a  genus  of  marine  bivalve 
shells,  which  are  found  in  the  sand  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  tropical  cUmates.  The  shells  are  oval  or 
rounded,  sometunes  rather  twisted  and  slightly 
gaping  behind.    They  have  two  hinge  teeth  in 
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each  valve,  and  often  distinct  compiessed  lateral 
ones.  The  elastic  cartilage  is  placed  in  a  small 
triangnlar  cavity  just  behind  the  hinge  teeth. 
The  cartilage  has  opaline  reflections;  and  those 
of  some  large  shells,  as  the  mother-of-pearl  shells, 
are  sold  by  the  jewellers  under  the  name  of 
Peacock-stone,  or  Black  Opa]&  They  are  much 
sought  after  in  Europe,  especially  in  Portugal — 
Eng,  Cyc,  p.  185. 

AMPHIDONAX  KARKA.    Lind. 
Arundo  karka,  BeU,  Roaib.  I  Triohoon  karka,  Roth. 

„  Boxhuighii  Kunth,  \  Oalamagroetu  karka,  Om, 
Nal,  Nul ;  Darma,  Beno.  I  Kikkasa  gaddi,  .  Tel. 
Munia  fibre,    .    .     Sind.  |  Puwu-gutti  gadda,       „ 

This  plant  is  one  of  the  Panicaces.  It  grows  in 
Bengal  and  Sind,  and  from  its  split  stalks  are  made 
the  common  Durma  mats  of  Bengal,  used  there  as 
ships*  dunnage ;  the  fibres  also  are  made  into  ropes. 
A.  bifaria  and  A.  Bengalensis  are  also  known. — 
Voigt,  714 ;  Roxb. 

AMPULLARIA,  a  genus  of  molluscs  with 
globular-formed  shells,  many  of  which  are  found 
in  the  moist  meadows,  rivers,  and  tauks  of  India. 
Their  colours  are  usually  tame. 

AMRA.    Sansk.    Spondiasmangifera.    On  the 
Satlej,  Zizyphus  vulgaris.   Am-rai,  a  mango  grova 
AMRAH  SUNN.    Beng.    Corchorus  olitorius. 
AMRAI,  in  Kashmir.    Ulmus  erosa. 
AMRAN,  a  hill,  so  named  by  Mr.  Rich  in  his 
Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,    and    who 
designated  it  by  that  appellation,  from  its  sup- 
porting a  small  tomb  erected  to  the  memory  of 
a  son  of  the  khalif  AU,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Hillah. 

AMRANI,  a  Beluch  tribe.  The  Amran  moun- 
tains of  Beluchistan  bound  the  table-land  of  Shal 
and  Peshin  on  the  west,  as  the  Hala  range  does 
to  the  east.  The  h^heet  part,  in  lat.  30''  50'  N., 
and  long.  66""  80'  E.,  is  about  9000  feet.  The 
Koiak  pass,  1451  feet 

AMR-ibn-ul-AAS,  who  joined  Mahomed  in 
the  8th  year  of  the  Hijira,  conquered  Egypt. 

AMRITA.  Sansk.  From  a,  priv.,  and  mrita, 
death,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  beverage  of  im- 
mortality which,  bv  churning  the  ocean,  was  pro- 
duced along  with  fourteen  other  precious  gifts  to 
man.  The  Vishnu  Purana  relates  that  the  gods 
(Sura),  on  being  discomfited  by  the  Daitya,  fled 
to  Yi^nu,  who  advised  them  to  make  a  temporary 
peace  with  the  Daitya,  and  with  their  aid  to 
chum  the  ocean,  using  Mount  Mandara  as  a  churn- 
ing rod,  the  serpent  Yasuki  as  a  thong,  and  the 
tortoise  Yishnu  as  a  prop.  Hindu  leeends  relate 
that  this  advice  was  followed.  Ghitra-Ratha 
describes,  in  soiig,  how — 
'  Whilom  from  the  troubled  main 

The  80v*reign  elephant  Airavan  sprang ; 

The  breathing  shell,  that  peals  of  oonquest  rang  ; 

The  patient  cow,  wnom  none  implores  in  vain ; 

The  milk-white  steed ;  the  bow  with  deafning  clang ; 

The  goddesses  of  beauty,  wealth,  and  wine ; 

Flown,  that  unfading  shine : 

Narayan^s  gem ;  the  moonlight's  tender  languish ; 

Blue  venom,  source  of  anguish ; 

The  solemn  leech,  slow  moving  o*er  the  strand, 

A  vase  of  long-sought  Amrit  in  his  hand. — 

To  soften  human  ills,  dread  Siva  drank 

The  poisonous  food  that  stain'd  his  azure  neck ; 

The  rest,  thy  mansions  deck, 

High  Swerga,  stored  in  many  a  blazing  rank.* 

The  word  Amrita  has  been  carried  into  the 
Teutonic ;  and  the  Immurt'hal,  or  ^  vale  of  im- 
mortality,* at  Neufchatel,  is  as  good  Sanskrit  as 
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German.  According  to  another  l^end,  the  Amrita 
was  the  occasbn  of  the  war  between  the  Sara 
and  Asnia,  in  which  the  gods  took  a  part  This 
indicates  the  occurrence  of  the  first  sdiar  edipse 
on  Indian  record.  Modem  European  commen- 
tators conjecture  that  it  fell  on  the  ^5th  October, 
B.C.  945. — Sir  W,  Jones*  Hymn  ta  Indra^  voL  xiii. 
273;  Tod's  Rajasihan,  I  71;  Warren's  Kala 
Sankita;  Coleman's  Hindu  Mythology;  WilUam' 
Nala. 

AMRITSAR,  a  town  of  the  Panjab,  in  lat.  81° 
87'  15"  N.,  and  long.  74**  55'  E.,  neariy  half-way 
between  the  Beas  and  the  Ravi,  and  82  miles  £. 
from  Lahore.  Ram  DaSj  the  fourth  Sikh  Guru, 
formed  a  reservoir  here  in  1581  (the  Imperial 
Gazeteer  says  1761),  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Amrata  Saras,  or  fount  of  immortality,  from 
amrita,  the  water  of  life,  and  saras,  a  pool.  This 
became  the  name  of  the  town,  whicn  was  also 
called  Ram  Das  Pur,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
piece  of  water  stands  the  chief  temple  of  the 
Sikhs.  It  is  their  principal  place  of  worship,  and 
the  to\m  is  the  chief  commercial  emporium  of 
Northern  India.  The  reservoir  is  a  square  of  150 
paces,  containing  a  great  body  of  pure  water,  and 
multitudes  bathe  in  it.  On  the  edge  is  a  small 
structure,  in  which  Ram  Das  is  stud  to  have  passed 
his  life  in  a  sitting  posture.  In  the  centre  is  a 
small  island  with  a  temple  of  Hari  or  YiahDU, 
richly  adorned  with  gold  and  other  ornaments. 
In  it  the  Sikh  guru  sits,  and  500  or  600  acoli  are 
attache^  to  the  temple*  The  temple  is  reached 
by  a  bridge ;  and,  when  visited  by  Bsiron  Hugel, 
two  large  banners  were  waving  before  the  entrance 
of  the  bridge,  on  one  of  which  were  the  words, 
*  Wah !  Guru-ji  ka  fattah,'  and  on  the  oUier  the 
name  of  Ram  Das.  In  the  18th  century  (1761), 
Ahmad  Shah  blew  up  the  shrine  with  ^npowdcur, 
and  desecrated  the  spot  by  slaughtering  kine  in 
it.  On  his  return  to  Elabal,  the  Sikhs  repaired 
it,  and  commenced  the  struggle  which  ended  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Moghiu  rule.  The  town  is 
strongly  built  and  fortified,  but  could  not  stand 
a  siege  with  guns  of  a  large  calibre.  The  annual 
value  of  the  imports  is  2  millions,  and  of  the  ex- 
ports 1^  millions.  Its  chief  manufacture  is,  by 
Kashmir  men,  of  shawls,  to  the  value  of  £200,000, 
from  the  fine  Tibet  wool,  which  occupy  about  4000 
looms.  Its  population  is  about  183,925  Hindus, 
Mahomedans,  and  Sikhs.  The  area  of  the  diviaon 
is  5335  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  2,743,880 
souls.  The  Baba  Atal  is  a  lofty  column  erected 
over  the  tomb  of  a  son  of  Har  Govind. — Baron 
HugeVs  Panjab,  i.  pp.  125-6;  Thomas'  Prinsep'i 
Antiquities,  p.  130 ;  McGregor's  History  of  the 
Sikhs,  i.  p.  19;  Imp,  Gaz,  See  Panjab;  Sikh; 
Shawl. 

AMRU,  a  son  of  Saba  or  Abd-u-Shamsh,  and 
a  grandson  of  Joktan.  He  first  imposed  a  khiraj 
tax  on  Egypt.    See  Joktan. 

AMRu,  also  Amrita?  a  tree  alluded  to  m 
the  mythic  tales  of  Krishna  and  Radha,  whose 
dalliance  was  in  groves  where  '  the  Amrita  tree 
with  blooming  tresses  is  embraced  by  the  gay 
creeper  atioiueta;*  again,  *  delightful  are  ths 
flowers  of  the  Amm  trees  on  the  mountain-tops, 
while  the  murmuring  bees  pursue  their  voIi^h 
tuous  toO ; '  it  has  not  been  identified. — Coleman^ 
p.  89. 

AMRU-bin-LAIS,  one  of  the  Arab  govenioiB 
of  Khorasan  whilst  the  capitals  were  Merv,  Kasha* 
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AMRUD. 


AMUR. 


pnr,  and  Bokhara.  In  a.d.  900,  A.H.  287,  he  was 
deteted  by  Imuul-biii -Ahmad,  the  SamanL 

AMRUD.  Beko.  The  pear;  Pyrus  commnniB, 
•bo  Pridiam  pyriferam. 

AMRUDDHA.  Sansk.  In  the  doctrines 
taught  hy  Ramann ja  Achaiya,  one  oi  the  f onns 
d  India's  manifestations.    Bee  Sri  Sampradaya. 

AMRUL.    Beko.    Oxalis  oomicnlata.  Xtnn. 

AMSIN,  a  pargana  in  the  Fyzabad  aistrict  of 
Oodh,  fonneriy  held  by  the  Bhar  race,  who  have 
kft  many  rnins,  and  the  Barwar  and  Raikwar 
Kaha^as  still  occupy  it 

AMU,  the  QzQs  or  Bactms  of  the  Qreeks,  the 
Jaihim  or  Ab-i-Balkh  of  Torkish  and  Persian 
vnien,  and  the  Amu  Darya  of  modems.  The 
Anm  rises  in  the  Pamir  from  two  small  lakes, 
006  of  whidi  is  the  Sar-i-Kul,  14  miles  by  1. 
U  then  flows  thioofffa  Wakkan,  encloses  in  an 
angle  Badakhshan,  ol  which  it  forms  the  natural 
inntier,  and  passes  alongside  the' desert  within  40 
mflea  of  the  city  of  Balkh.  Eighty  miles  below 
this  Afgjhan  outpoet  is  Khojak  ferry,  to  which 
eame  the  Roaaian  war  steamer  Samarcand.  Sir 
AlettttfarBuznea  describes  the  channel  as  being 
'ataaigfat  and  singularly  deroid  of  ro(^,  rapids, 
aod  vhnlpoolB,  and  rarely  impeded  even  by 
amfhanVB  The  depth  varies  from  6  feet  to  20 
heif  vith  an  average  current  of  three  and  a 
half  Diks  sn  hour.'  In  the  spring  the  river  is 
liiUe  to  be  flooded  with  the  snows  of  the  Hindu 
Koah,  and  in  the  winter  the  ice  collects  on  the  ser- 
ine near  the  Aral  sufficiently  thick  to  permit  of 
ananoB  croesing  over  it.  The  absence  of  towns 
aad  riUsges  along  its  course  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  meraesB  rmci^  of  the  Turkomans  on  the  one 
nle,  snd  the  Kirghiz  nomades  on  the  other,  both 
€f  vhom  nnite  in  their  hatred  of  settled  life  and 
flior  insatisble  deaire  for  plunder.  The  Tekki 
Torkomans  alone  boast  of  15,000  horsemen.  The 
•Am  Daiya  has  slightly  diminished  in  volume 
doing  the  present  century,  through  the  drying 
^  of  soDe  of  its  aflluents,  due  to  Sie  oasis  being 
tt  waste  and  the  villagea  destroyed  by  the 
Boaiadea.  The  fruitful  oasis  of  Khiva,  with  its 
oaala  fifty  feet  broad,  its  rows  of  stately  ehns, 
ita  orchards  of  mulbcny  trees,  apples,  apricots, 
ad  chemes,  and  ita  lovely  gardens,  is  simply  a 
<fo  of  the  desert  irrigated  by  the  Oxus.  Ac- 
ndbg  to  8ir  Henry  Rawunson,  the  Amu 
OkTs,  from  B.C.  600  to  a.d.  500,  with  the  Jaz- 
tttcs,  the  Syr  Darya,  emptied  itself  into  the 
^^■pian,  and  the  Aral  as  an  inland  sea  did  not 
then  ent  Even  in  a.d.  570  the  Aral  was  only  a 
itedy  maiah ;  and  it  was  not  till  quite  thirty  years 
kler  that  the  influx  of  the  Oxus  caused  it  to  swell 
Mt  m  the  hoQow  in  which  it  now  lies.  In  1224 
the  OzQs  again  forced  its  way  into  the  Caspian, 
ad  the  Anl  dried  up  once  more,  exposing  the 
niaa  of  dtiea  whidi  had  beoi  swallowed  up  during 
^preriona  exnaosion.  In  1330  the  nver  was 
<lwribed  by  an  Aastem  traveller  as  flowing  into  the 
OM|aaa  dose  to  the  mouth  of  the  Atrek ;  and  the 
•mnef  of  this  is  attested  by  the  remains  of  the 
M  which  General  Abbott  saw  m  1840.  During 
«e  whole  of  the  14th  centoy  the  Oxus  poured 
Mf  into  the  Caspian,  wlule  its  feUow-stream, 
«a  Jaxartes,  was  swallowed  up  in  the  sands. 
nthe  15kh  oentoiy,  Ruv  Gonalez  de  Clavi^ 
describes  it  as  being  a  noble  river,  *•  three  miles  m 
mdth,  very  deep,  and  traversmg  with  wonderful 
mee  aflatcountry  beforefaUing  into  the  Caspian  ' 


In  1720  a  Dutch  geographer  speaks  of  the  river 
as  having  two  branches,  one  flowing  into  the 
Caspian,  and  the  other  into  the  AraL  Anthony 
Jenkinson,  and  English  officers  employed  in  the 
18th  century  in  Persia,  and  Russian  explorers  of 
recent  date,  all  agree  that  the  Amu  Daiya  up  to 
very  recent  times  flowed  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Like  to  other  great  rivers,  the  Indus,  Ganges, 
Yang-tze-Kiang,  and  Pei-ho,  this  river  never 
confined  itself  to  any  particular  outlet,  but  during 
a  series  of  centuries  scored  one  opening  and  then 
another  in  the  soft,  sandy  cliffs  that  stretch 
between  Persia  and  E^rasnovodsk.  Efforts  have 
been  made  by  tiie  Russians  to  confine  the  river 
to  a  former  bed.  Both  Strabo  and  PUny  mention 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  era  the 
merchandise  of  India  used  to  come  down  the 
Oxus  to  the  Caspian,  whence  it  was  conveyed  up 
the  river  Kurr  on  the  one  side  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  down  the  river  Rion  on  the  other,  till  the 
Black  Sea  and  Europe  were  finally  reached. — 
Trotter,  Central  Ana, 

AMUDAPU  CHETTU.    Ridnus  communis,  X. 

AMULETS. 
Tawia,    .    .  Arab.  Hind.  I  Brieve,  •    .    .    .    .     It. 
Amulette,  PreBorvatif,  Fb.    Mustika,     .    .    .  Malay. 
Nadoli,  ....    HiKD.  |  Amaleto,    .    .    .    .     Sf. 

Amulets  are  worn  by  almost  all  eastern  nations. 
They  are  specially  prized  by  Mahomedans,  of 
whom  both  young  and  old  wear  them.  They  are 
usually  put  on  the  young  to  ward  off  disease  and 
to  ffuard  from  the  evil  eye,  and  consist  of  figures 
wiui  numbers  on  pieces  of  paper,  or  Arabic  words 
engraved  on  potstone,  or  silver,  or  gold,  and  worn 
from  the  necx, — often  extracts  from  the  Koran. 
They  are  also  put  over  the  door  porch  or  on  the 
house  wall.  Amongst  the  Malays  of  Java,  the 
amulet  is  always  some  very  scarce  product.  The 
Mustika  Kerbo,  or  Buffalo  amulet  of  the  Malays, 
is  quite  white,  and  round  like  marble,  nearly 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  semi-transparent;  H 
is  stated  to  be  found  at  Panggul.  The  Mustika 
Waringin,  a  calcareous  concretion,  found  at  Ngadi 
Rejo ;  it  is  quite  black,  and  a  little  smaller  than 
the  Mnstika  Kerbo.  Warinffin  is  the  name  of 
the  Ficns  Benjamina  tree,  which  always  adorns 
the  open  plain  in  front  of  the  houses  of  Javanese 
chiefo.  The  Burmese  formerly  used.to  insert  pellets 
of  gold  under  the  skin  in  order  to  render  them 
invulnerable.  And  Marco  Polo,  in  a  story  about 
Japan,  specifically  speaks  of  these  *  consecrated 
stones  in  the  arm  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh,' 
and  Conti  mentions  the  amulet,  so  .used  in  Java 
Major,  as  a  piece  of  an  iron  rod  which  is  found 
in  the  middle  of  certain  rare  trees. — Joum,  IncL 
Archipelago,  1868,  p.  274;  Mission  to  Ava,  1856, 
p.  208;  Polo,  iii.  2;  Conti  {Hah.  Soe.),  p.  32; 
in  YuU,  Cathay,  i.  p.  94. 

AMUL6UCH.    Fanj.    Cerasus  puddum. 

AMUL  KUCHI.    Beng.    Caesalpinia  digyna. 

AMUMILLA.    SiNOR.    Benya  ammonilk. 

AMUR,  a  river  in  Manchuria;  the  Manchu 
call  it  Sagalin,  also  Sagalinoula,  or  Black  Dragon 
river.  The  Rossians  under  the  treaty  of  Aigun 
annexed  great  tracts  of  little  peopled  country  on 
the  north  banks  of  this  river,  and  arranged  them 
into  the  Amur  Province,  164,000  square  miles, 
Usuri,  Sofyevsk,  Nikoloyvesk,  179,000  square 
miles,  and  Russian  Sakalin,  18,000  square  miles. 
In  1868,  Count  Mouravieff  Amoorsky,  and  again 
in  1859  Count  Ignatieff,  obtained  further  cessions, 
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and  by  the  second  oonvention  Bossia  secored  the 
lower  UsBori  region  and  the  bay  on  which  Yladi- 
Yostock  is  now  situated,  and  thus  obtained  a 
magnificent  naval  station  in  the  Pacific.  The 
river  rises  in  lat.  50""  N.  and  long.  110^  K,  by  two 
sources,  and  fiows  from  the  centre  of  Northern  Asia 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  not  far  north  of  Japan. 
The  length,  including  its  many  windings,  is  com- 
puted at  2800  miles.  Its  basin  contains  a  surface 
of  900,000  square  miles;  the  mouth  is  obstructed  by 
a  great  bar  over  which  there  is  not  more  than  two 
fathoms  of  water  at  high  tide,  and  by  numerous 
sandbanks,  which  ai^  yearly  increasing  in  number 
and  extent.  Mon^lia,  Manchuria,  Northern 
China,  all  the  Tartanes,  Tibet,  and  Siberia,  with  a 
population  of  20  to  SO  millions,  are  approached  by 
this  river.  Irkutsk,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
can  be  approached  with  only  about  300  miles  of 
land  carnage.  The  Tungus  races  of  the  Lower 
Amur  are  the  Yeniseisk,  Nerchinsk,  Manyarg, 
Manchu,and  Orochi,  small  nomade  or  ficdiing  trib^. 
At  its  mouth  members  of  the  Aino  are  settled ; 
and  due  north  of  Pekin  is  a  Mongol  tract  which 
nearly  separates  the  true  Tungus  part  of  Manchuria. 
Other  small  nomade  tribes  on  the  Lower  Amur 
include  the  Goldi  and  Gilyak.  Further  north  to 
Behring  Straits  are  Tunffuz,  Lamooti,  Noryak, 
and  Kamtschatdales,  in  m  about  44,189  souls." 
They  are  all  shamanists  and  polygamjsts,  and  pur- 
chase their  wives. — Staunton's  Narrative,  p.  15  ; 
LathanCs  Nationalities  of  Europe,  L  269 ;  Atldn^ 
son's  TVavels ;  Atkinson's  Siberia. 
AMURKALEE.  Beno.  Ardisia  colorata. 
AMURNATH,  a  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage  in 
the  Kashmir  state.  It  is  a  cave  among  the  moun- 
tains, in  lat.  34''  15'  N.,  and  long.  7^""  49'  E.,  in  a 
rock  of  gypsum,  and  is  about  thirty  yards  high 
and  twenty  deep.  It  is  held  to  be  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Siva.    Qu.  Amamath  ? 

AMURTA    GUDUCHI.     Sansk.     Tinospora 
cordifolia,  Miers. 
AMURYA.    Guj.    Slices  of  mangoes. 
AMUS.    Arab.    Ajwain  seed. 
AMUSADA  NELLI.    SmoH.    Emblica  offici- 
nalis. 
AMUTHOO.    Malay.    Cocculus  oordif olius. 
AMYQDALUS  COMMUNIS.  L.  Ahnond  tree. 

Louzan,    .    .    •     Malat. 

Badam-i-Farai,      .    Pebs. 
talq  (bitter),       ., 

Amendo,.     •    .    .  Port. 

Mandel,    ....     Bus. 

Inghnrdi,      .    •      Saitbk. 

Waln-laway,     .      SmoH. 

Almendra,   .    .    .    .  Sr. 

Panivadam,     .    .    Tam. 

Panihadama,  .    •     Tkl. 


Louz  (sweet), 

„  nl  muer  (bitter),   » 
Katapin^,     •    Baxi^JAV. 
Badamn?     . 
Badam  mitha, 
„     karwa, 
Anuuidelin,  • 
Amandes,     • 
Mandeli], 
Mandorli     . 


BURM. 

Hind. 

»» 
Dot. 

Fa. 
Gib. 

It. 


The  almond  tree  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit, 
and  for  the  oil  expressed  from  it.  Botanically, 
there  is  but  one  species,  though  there  are  many 
varieties  and  sub- varieties ;  the  most  important  of 
them  are  the  sweet  and  the  bitter  almonds  of  com- 
merce,— ^the  latter  the  taikh  or  karwa  badam  of 
India.  The  sweet  almond  contains  24  per  cent,  of 
albumen  and  54  p|6r  cent,  of  fixed  oil,  the  latter 
forming  the  principal  product  of  the  tree.  The 
bitter  almond  trees  are  smaller  than  those  ci  the 
sweet  almond,  but  in  every  other  respect  the 
BtractuzB  and  appearance  of  the  trees  and  fruits 
seem  to  oorrecfpond.  The  taste,  composition,  and 
properties  of  the  fruits  are,  however,  totally  dif- 
ferent.   It  has  been  asserted  that  the  sweet  and 
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bitter  fruits  have  been  gathered  from  the  same 
tree,  and  that  culture  will  change  the  bitter  to  the 
sweet,  as  it  has  changed  the  sour  crab  to  the 
sweet  apple,  and  the  bitter,  half  poisonous,  wild 
potato  to  its  present  state.  'Ae  sweet  and 
bitter  kinds  are  imported  into  the  northern  parts 
of  India  from  Ghorbund,  and  into  the  souUiem 
parts  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  oil  is  colourless,  very  slightly  yellow,  with 
difficultycongealed ;  taste  sweet,  smell  light,  agree- 
able, and  resemblin|;  that  of  the  seeds.  In  all  its 
properties  and  uses  it  is  nearly  identical  with  olive 
oiL  It  is  obtained  for  native  use  in  India,  bat 
does  not  form  an  article  of  export.  The  fmits 
are  imported  into  England  at  from  £2,  lOs.  to  £6 
the  cwt.—0'Sh.  pp.  819-322 ;  Hog,  298 ;  Voigt, 
200;  Faulkner,  St  of  Com.;  Bingky;  BiddOCs 
Gardening,  p.  97 ;  Cleghorn's  Panjcd>  Report.  See 
Almond. 

AMYGDALUS  CORDIFOLIA.  R.  A  native 
of  China,  and,  in  Roxburgh's  time,  common  in 
gardens  about  Calcutta,  where  it  grew  to  be  a 
large,  very  ramous  tree.  He  says  that  it  was  cul- 
tivated for  its  small  yellow  succulent  add  fruit,  of 
which  tarts  were  often  made.  Flowering-time  in 
Bengal,  the  cool  season ;  the  fruit  r\pena  in  the 
hot  season. — Roxb.  ii.  p.  500. 

AMYGDALUS  PERSICA.  Linn.  The  peach. 
Perrica  valgaris,  MUL 

Khook?    .    .    .    Abab.?  KaUoo,  Kardi-am,    Pebs. 

Ohinanna,  Arui,  Chxkab.  Moondla-anx,    .    .     „ 

Sunnn,  TBnnna,  Kanoka.  Bon,    .    .    •    •    Sdtlej. 

Am,     .     Jhblcm,  Panj.  Ohaigashtai,     .  Tb.  Ind. 

Shaft-ala,     •    .    .  Pebs.  Ghwareshtai,    .         „ 

A  native  of  the  Himalayas,  abundant  in  Kash- 
mir, the  Hindu  Kush,  Persia,  Taurus,  and  the 
Caucasus,  also  in  Barbary,  whence  it  has  spread 
into  all  the  countries  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
Several  varieties  are  extensively  cultivated  in 
China,  also  in  several  parte  of  India,  as  in  Ahmad- 
na^gur  and  Poona  in  the  Dekhan,  also  in  Mysore, 
at  Bangalore.  Three  varieties  of  this  fruit  are 
met  with  in  the  Dekhan, — a  large  round  white 
sort,  of  a  delicious  flavour ;  the  flat  China ;  and  a 
small  thin-sldnned  description,  more  resembling 
an  apricot  in  appearance,  and  much  harder  than 
the  others.  The  peach  is  easily  cultivated  by 
seeds  or  layers.  A  seedling  will  throw  oat  blos- 
som m  the  second  year,  and  be  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  height;  it  requires  to  be  carefully  pruned, 
wintered,  and  watered.  No  branches  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  on  the  stem  closer  than  three  feet 
from  the  ground;  all  spurious  and  misplaced 
shoote  should  be  rubbed  off  before  gaining  strength 
to  exhaust  unnecessarily  the  juices  of  the  tree ;  and 
all  distorted  leaves,  the  work  of  insecte,  of  pan^ 
sitic  planto,  mildew,  etc.,  should  be  picked  off  and 
destroyed.  The  kernels  of  the  peach  should  be 
carefully  removed  from  the  shell,  and  in  no  ways 
injured,  if  required  for  planting ;  they  should  be 
sown  in  small  beds  at  the  ccMnmencement  of  the 
rains,  about  eighteen  inches  i^iart,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  trees  are  fit  for  removal,  a  good-sized  ball  of 
earth  must  be  taken  up  with  the  roots,  to  prerent 
the  root  fibres  from  receiving  injury.  The  tune 
for  opening  the  rooto  of  the  peach  tree  is  after  the 
dose  of  the  rains ;  remove  the  earth  with  care,  ao  as 
not  to  injure  the  rooto,  for  the  space  of  three  feel 
round  the  st»n ;  pull  off  all  the  leaves,  and  cease 
to  water  the  tree  until  the  blossom  buds  appear; 
then  cover  up  the  roote  with  good  loam  mixed 
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rith  old  rotten  manme ;  water  freely  erery'  third 
r  fourth  day,  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen, 
tkx  which  be  gnided  by  dicnmstances.  It  is 
leoeMffy  sometimeB  to  tiuo  the  fruit,  and  ako  to 
nt  the  peaehes  in  bags,  as  they  begin  to  ripen, 
itewin  the  biida  destroy  them.  In  the  Dekhan 
Kiches  first  oome  in  about  Febmary,  and  with 
■re  may  be  eonUnned  u&til  the  rains  commence, 
ifter  whidi  the  excess  of  moistare  received  by  the 
mm  ind  roots  causes  the  fmit  to  swell  and 
tsift  The  flowers  are  pnigative,  but  also  nar- 
aotic    The  leaves  and  kernels,  on  distillation, 

eabondance  of  pmssic  acid.  The  fermented 
givei  an  excellent  brandy,  chiefly  manufac- 
tesd  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  bark 
pm  a  large  qoantitj  of  gam  daring  the  hot 
MHO.  In  Persia  there  is  a  kind  of  peach  tree 
bteroMdiste  between  the  almond  and  the  peach. 
hSsropealBo  there  are  Tarieties  of  peach  almonds. 
ThB  iflclaciBe,  the  downy  peach  yarietr,  is  mach 
enllifafesd  in  parts  of  India  and  in  Afghanistan. 
The  aatneioi  the  Panjab  believe  the  froit  oaefal 
k  vonn,  isearis  Inmbriooidea. — Smithy  p.  8; 
Ckgkon'i  Pln^oi  Report,  p.  65;  /.  L.  Stewart, 
Piu^^Fhvti;  Biddell  on  Gardening. 

AN,  ia  Mewar,  the  oath  of  allegnnce.  Three 
thim  in  Mewar  were  royalties :  a  sabject  cannot 
>mlewiththeAn,oroathofall^;ianoe;  the  Dan 
ortaoflitdoestmcommeroe ;  and  the  Kan,  ermines 
«f  the  predoDS  metals. — Rajasihan,  L  p.  172« 

AN,  abo  Jan  and  Kal  of  Beas.  Urtica  hetero- 
^fk,  Rub, ;  also  Moras  serrata. 

ANA  Satol  Food.  See  Ana-chliatra ;  Ana- 
ata;  Ana-devi;  Ana-praaanam ;  Ana-poma. 

ANAE    Abab.    Grapes. 

ANABAS  SCANDENS.    Palmyra  climber. 
A»ttiMtnihwKnCTig,  Bloek.  \  Peroa  soandens,  Daldorf, 
lodi, Hind.  |  Panei-eri,  Telli,    .    Tam. 

TUb  little  fish,  of  the  fiunily  Anabadse,  is  very 
cnmaoii  in  the  marine  lagooni(  and  ^ear  the 
Mthi  of  the  rivers  of  soathem  a9d  ^ovitti-eastem 
Ana.  It  is  aboot  five  inches  in  l^iigth,  mottled 
Wvn  and  yellow.  They  may  be  seen  han^ng 
<&  to  the  mangrove  stems  in  Ceylon,  by  spmes 
Waged  along  the  margin  of  the  gOls,  three  and 
narfeet  above  the  level  of  the  receding  tide,  from 
*M  derated  position  they  drop  into  the  water 
^■Wo  diitinhed  by  a  boat  or  a  steamer  passing. 
Aoiipdepis,  Bleekery  occurs  in  Ceylon. — Tennews 

ANAB-QB-8ALER    Arab.    Solanam  niffrnm. 

ANAGARDIACEiE,  a  natural  order  of  plants, 
tea,  or  shrnbe,  which  abound  in  a  resinous,  acrid, 
Mtt  poiaanouBjuioe.  Its  genera  ui  S.E.  Asia  are 
venaeaidiom,  Badianania,  Cambessedia,  conio- 
jf^  ghta,  holigania,  mangif era,  odina,  melanor- 
*w*^  pe^a,  {MstMia,  phlebochiton,  rhus,  rumphia. 


solenooarpos,  stagmaiia,  syudesmis, 
>andtrioeros. 
ANACARDIUM  OCCIDENTALE.    Unn. 
Acajitba  ooddeDtaUs.  Ooertn, 
OuMfimn  pomifermn,  Lam.,  Bhetde, 


&Wmi,Biii.,  Hnnx 
2±:*^'^   .    BoaM. 

g*w»ttttw«.       Sno. 

W*.     •    HDai.,MAI.AT. 

Tin  is  amiall  tree,  sixteen  feet  high,  very  oma- 
^MBtalwhen  inlesL    It  was  mtrodaced  into  the 


Watta-kaja,  .  .  SnoH. 
Jambo-ixing?  Suxatba. 
KolamaTah, .  .  •  Tam. 
Ifnndiri  maram,  .  „ 
Thab-amba.  •  .  Tavot. 
Jidi  mamedi,  •  .  Tkl. 
Mmita  mamidi  ehetto,  „ 


East  Indies  from  the  West  Indies,  where,  as  Idso 
in  Mexico  and  the  two  Americas,  it  grows;  but 
it  is  now  cultivated  in  Ceylon,  all  over  India, 
Burma,  Pega,  and  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  east- 
wards to  the  Moluccas.  In  Pegu  it  is  much  cultivated 
about  Phoungye  houses,  and  in  groves  near  towns. 
The  wood  is  dark  brown,  and  is  not  generally 
deemed  of  value  in  carpentiy,  but,  in  Tavoy, 
Captain  Dance  says  it  is  used  in  boat-building, 
and  it  forms  a  charcoal,  which  the  iron-smiths 
there  consider  the  best  for  their  trade.  It  bears 
sweet -smelling  flowers,  succeeded  by  a  pea* 
shaped  fruit  of  a  yellow  or  of  a  red  colour,  very 
acnd,  and  with  an  astringent  juice.  The  cashew 
nut  hangs  at  the  end  of  the  fruit  outEdde,  and  is 
about  an  inch  long,  of  a  kidney  shape,  edible  and 
wholesome  when  roasted.  It  is  found  in  every 
bazar  in  India.  The  nuts  are  used  for  imparting  a 
flavour  to  Madeira  wine.  Also,  ground  up  and 
mixed  with  cocoa,  they  make  a  good  chocolate, 
are  said  to  yield  a  spirit  by  distillation,  superior 
to  rum  or  arrack,  and  are  described  as  possess- 
ing powerful  diuretic  iyropertie&  They  are  also 
said  to  yield,  by  expression,  an  edible  ou,  equal  to 
olive  or  almond  on.  The  cashew  nut  has  two 
shells,  between  which  there  is  a  thick  inflammable 
oil,  called  cardole  or  cashew  ap{»le  oiL  It  ia  a 
powerful  vesicating  agent,  and.  owing  to  its  caustic 
properties,  is  sometimes  applied  to  ringworm,  warts, 
corns,  cancerous  ulcers,  etc.,  and  to  floors  or 
wooden  rafters  of  houses  to  prevent  the  attacks 
of  white  ants.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  drug,  and 
ought  never  to  be  used.  Exposure  to  the  vapour 
of  the  oil,  when  under  preparation,  will  produce 
violent  swelling  and  inflammation.  An  astringent 
gum  is  exuded  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  the 
extent  of  5  to  12  lbs.  weight  annually,  which 
should  be  collected  when  the  sap  is  rising.  It 
makes  a  lair  substitute  for  gum  arable,  forms  a 
good  varnish,  and  is  particularly  useful  where  the 
depredations  of  msects  require  to  be  guarded 
afiainst.  The  milky  juice  which  flows  from  in- 
cisions in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  imparts  an  in- 
delible stain  to  linen. — Drs.  AinsUe,  Roxb.,  Voigt, 
APClelland,  Riddell,  Mason;  Mr.  Jaffrey,  Useful 
Plants;  Hogg's  Vegetable  Kingdom;  M.  E.  Jur. 
Report ;  Captain  Dance. 

ANACHANDRA    Tel.    Acacia  ferrugmea. 

ANA-CH'HATRA.  Hind.  A  charitable  msti- 
tution  frofn  Which  food  is  distributed. 

ANA-CHUNIDA  Male.,  Tam.  Solanum  f erox. 

ANACOLOSADENSIFLORA..  Bedd,  Avery 
lofty  tree  in  the  moist  forests  of  the  AnamaUais, 
at  2000  feet  elevation;  it  flowers  in  November 
and  December,  when  the  boughs  are  a  perfect 
mass  of  very  fragrant  flowers.  —  Beddome,  FL 
Sylv.jp.  188. 

ANA-DEVI,  a  Hindu  goddess,  the  nourishing 
deity  to  whom  the  Bajputs  offer  the  flrst  portion 
of  arepast. 

ANA6ALLIS.  Linn.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural,  order  PriroidacesB.  A.  arvensis,  var. 
fi  ceralea,  with  light  blue  flowers,  is  a  native  of 
Kamaon,  Nepal,  and  Khassya,  and  is  cultivated  as 
a  flowering  plant  in  India.  It  is  the  Giah  surkh 
gul  of  the  rersians,  and  Anasu  kala  bhangra  of 
Kashmir,  is  said  to  be  poiaonous  to  dogs,  producing 
inflammation  of  the  stomach.  It  is  used  oy  native 
doctors  in  epilepsy,  mania,  and  hydrophobia,  also 
occasionally  in  dropsy.  Wight  figures,  also,  A. 
ktifolia.— iuWcZf ;  Voigt ;  Powell,  L  p.  868 ;  W.  Ic. 
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ANAGAMI  PALI. 


ANANAS  SATIVU3. 


ANAGAMI  PALI,  in  Bnddhigm,  the  third  of 
the  foar  paths  leading  to  nirwana. — Hardy ^  p.  433. 

ANAL    Malay.    Termites;  white  ants. 

ANAI  PULIA  MARAM.  Tak.  Adansonia 
digitata. 

ANAITIS,  an  Aflsyiian  deity  introduced  into 
Egypt    See  Ken. 

AnAJ.    Hind.,  Pers.    Com;  grain. 

ANAK.    Arab.    Lead. 

ANAKALA  BHRITA.  Sansk.  One  of  the 
15  kinds  of  slares  in  Hindu  law ;  a  man  who  has 
become  a  slave  yoluntarily,  for  food  during  famine. 

ANAKAN.    Maleal.    A  low  person. 

ANAK  BIRI  KULIT.    Malay.    Lamb-skins. 

ANAKONDA  of  Ceybn,  is  the  Python  reticu- 
latns,  Gray.  It  is  occasionally  of  great  size,  but 
perhaps  rarely  ezceedmg  20  feet,  though  Mr.  Sirr 
mentions  that  when  full  grown  it  is  said  to 
measure  from  17  to  25  feet  long,  with  a  circum- 
ference of  21  feet — Sirr^B  Ceylon, 

ANAKURU.  Tam.  A  tree  of  Western  India, 
about  80  feet  long  and  18  inches  in  diameter ; 
the  natiyes  make  small  canoes  of  it,  and  use  it  in 
house-building. — Ec^e,  M,  and  Can, 

ANA-KUTA-YATRA,  a  Hindu  feetiyal  on  the 
9th  of  Noyember,  in  which  they  make  a  pile  of  boiled 
rice  to  represent  Goyardhan.  In  Rajputana,  this 
feetiyal  was  held  annually  in  honour  dt  Krishna,  at 
which  the  seyen  statues  were  wont  to  be  assembled 
from  the  different  capitals,  and  food  in  great  quan- 
tities (Ana  food,  Kuta  mountams)  prepared  for 
the  multitudes  who  collected.  On  one  occasion, 
about  A.D.  1740,  most  of  the  Rajput  princes  were 
present, — ^Rana  Urai  of  Mewar,  Rajas  Beejy  Singh 
of  Marwar,  Guj  Singh  of  Bikanir,  and  Bahadur 
Singh  of  Kishengarh.  Rana  Ursi  presented  to  the 
god  a  tora  or  massiye  golden  anklet,  Beejy  Singh 
gaye  a  diamond  necklace  of  yalue  Rs.  25,000; 
and  an  aged  woman  from  Surat  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  god  Heri,  a  bill  of  exchange  for  Rs.  70,000.— 
Wilson;  Tod,  Rajaathan,  i.  p.  547. 

ANAL.    Beno.    a  reed ;  Amphidonax  bifaria. 

ANAMIRTA  COCCULUS.     W.  and  A 


Goooolus  luberosus. 

.    W,andA. 
„     laoanotus,  i>.  C, 
„     orbiculatusy  D.  C, 

Gaarla  Phalla,     Malsal. 
Polla,  Kakanoakft- 

conuveh,  •    •    Maleal. 
Kaka-mari,      .    .  Sansk. 
Kaka-oallimaram?    Tam. 
Pen-kottai  maram,        „ 
Kaki-ohampa,  .    •      TXL. 


A  panionlata,  Ooleb. 
HeniapenDuin  ooooolus,  L, 
M.  heteroolitum,  /Zoosfr. 
M.  monadelphmn,  Boxb, 

Khanak-ul-kalb?  Arab. 
Bakain-ka-phal?  Beno.? 
GooculuB  indiouB,       Eno. 

„        Levantictu,     „ 
Coques  de  Levant,        Fk. 
Kakmari,    .    .    .    HiNO. 
Baoea  orientalifl,  .      Lat. 
Tuba  bidjiy      .      Malat. 

This  one  of  the  Menispermacese  is  a  strong 
•climbing  shrub,  with  the  bark  corky,  ash-coloured, 
and  deeply  cracked  into  fissures ;  leayes  roundish, 
hard,  and  leathery.  It  grows  throughout  S.E. 
Asia,  in  Ceylon,  in  Maliu>ar,  the  Konkans,  the 
Gircar  mountains,  Orissa,  Assam,  Burma,  the 
Moluccas,  and  Timor.  The  seeds  are  about  the 
size  of  a  cheny ;  the  kernel  is  oily.  They  are 
deyoid  of  smell,  of  extremely  bitter  taste,  and 
poisonous  in  moderate  doses  to  animals,  and  to 
yegetables.  Twelve  grains  of  the  seeds  given  to 
a  doff  killed  it  in  five  minutes;  a  solution  pre- 
pared from  an  extract  made  with  the  seeds  kuled 
a  bean  plant  in  twenty-four  hours.  Gooculus 
indicus  was  largely  employed  in  Australia  in  de- 
stroyinff  the  parasitic  animals  which  attack  the 
skins  ol  sheep.   It  is  akK>  used  for  stupefying  fish ; 


mixed  with  crumbs  of  bread  and  thrown  into 
ponds,  the  Batk  which  eat  the  crambs  become  in- 
toxicated, float  on  the  surface,  and  are  eaaly 
taken.  Fish  thus  caught  are  exceedingly  danger- 
ous. The  only  use  of  the  Cocculns  indicus  in 
medicine  is  as  an  external  application,  as  a  powder 
or  ointment,  to  destroy  yermm  in  the  hair,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  some  cutaneous  diseases.  Its 
imports  into  England  largely  and  rapidly  in- 
creased.— Drs,  Ainglie^  Materia  Indica;  Boxb.^ 
Voigt,  O'Sk,  Maaon;  Hook,  et  T.  185;  PooU't 
Statistics  of  Commerce ;  Simmonds;  Hogg,  81 ;  U«s- 
ful  Plants. 

ANA  MULU.    Tel.    Labkb  yulgaris. 

ANAN  (Bufiic.)  is  the  Fagrasa  fragrans,  or 
Cyrtophyllum  fragrans,  Falconar,  of  Burma, 
and  stands  pre-eminent  in  its  characteristics  as 
a  forest  tree  of  the  largest  dimensions,  f<Nr  its 
straightness  and  freedom  from  internal  decay, 
and  in  its  indestructibility  under  all  circumstances 
of  useful  appliance.  A  specimen  of  this  wood 
was  brought  to  Mr.  0'Riley*s  notice,  which  for 
60  years  had  formed  the  sup[)orts  of  a  native 
bridge  over  a  creek  in  his  vicinity ;  embedded  in 
mud,  and  exposed  to  the  alternations  of  wet  and 
dry  during  each  tide,  it  had  undergone  no  chanffe 
beyond  the  decay  of  the  sap  parts  immediately 
below  the  bark ;  the  posts  of  the  bridge  consisted 
of  younjr  trees  cut  on  the  spot  and  so  applied  at 
once.  !nie  supplies  to  be  obtained  from  these 
forests  are  unlimited.  It  would  be  found  to  answer 
admirably  for  such  ship- building  purposes  aa 
require  extra  strength  and  duraMuty,  and  would 
afford  the  finest  keel-meces  in  the  world. 

ANA-NARINGL    Tah.    Pedalium  murex. 

ANANAS  SATIVUS.    Schult.    Pine-apple. 


ananas,  j 
aakiAvtk,B,ItInd. 
Abab.,  Dbkh., 
Manas,  •  .  .  .  Bali. 
NanaB,  .  BuBM.,  Malat. 
Pandang,  •  .  .  Cblsb. 
Kamaa,  •  .  .  Lamp. 
Lanas,  .  .  Madurese. 
Earda  ohaeka,     Ma  LEA  L. 


Ananasaa  lativa,  JAndUg. 


Purithi, 
Pina, 


Malbau 
Philifpike. 
.  .  SnroH. 
Anaaa  maram,  .  Tam. 
Ananas,  .  .  •  Txu 
Anasa  ehettu,  .  •> 
Ananas  Panda  ohetto. 


The  pine-apple  is  a  West  Indian  plant,  which 
has  been  domesticated  in  hothouses  in  the  colder 
places  of  Europe,  but  in  the  moist  warm  localities 
of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  of  Bengal,  Geylon,  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  the  Straits,  Mcduccss, 
Philippmes,  and  China,  it  grows  in  great  abun* 
dance,  is  even  wild,  forming  hedges;  but  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit,  which  is  a  general  favourite, 
is  greatly  improved  by  cultivation  in  rich  soiL 
The  native  women  of  Bombay  believe  that  eating 
the  nine-apple  injures  their  fertility.  The  leaves 
yield  a  very  valuable  fibre,  from  which,  in  the 
Straits  and  in  Java,  a  much-prised  delicate  fabric, 
the  pina  silk  of  commerce,  is  manufactured. 
The  leaves  are  gathered,  and,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  aloe,  are  placed  on  a  board  and  scraped 
with  a  blunt  knife.  The  fibres  that  are  loosened 
are  drawn  out,  the  leaves  turned  over,  and  from 
four  to  six  inches  of  the  stem  end  scraped  as 
before,  and  as  soon  as  the  fibres  are  loosened  bv 
the  removal  of  the  pulp  in  that  part  of  the  lesL 
the  fibres  are  taken  hold  of  by  the  fingers  an< 
drawn  oiit'  These  fibres  are  a^ain  laid  on  th 
board,  and  any  remaining  portion  of  the  pulj 
gently  scraped  out  with  the  aid  of  water,  whei 
they  are  gathered  and  dried  in  the  sun.  B; 
another  mode  of  treatment,  the  leaves  are  laid  h 
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ANANDA. 


ANATID-E. 


the  son,  ao  as  to  dry  up  a  portion  of  the  sap, 
when,  OQ  being  taken  np  and  braised  by  the  hand, 
the  fibfos  become  loosened,  and  may  be  taken 
hold  of  and  drawn  ont.  But  a  great  loss  of  fibre 
lonltB,  80  that  this  method  cannot  be  reoom- 
waM.—AmslU;  Voigt;  Hogg,  764;  Mad.  Ex. 
Jtf^  RtporU 

ANANDA,  the  nephew  or  cousin  and  fayonrite 
diaaple  of  Gautama ;  he  was  a  there  (presbyter) 
or  Imiksha  (mendicant),  and  did  not  attain  the 
■Dditf  of  the  lahathood,  or  qualification  for 
ibil  emsncipation  without  birth,  till  the  synod 
hdd  St  Rajagriha,  in  Magadha,  soon  after  the 
death  of  BoddUia.  He  was  Sakya  Muni'^  personal 
tttendauL  At  Ananda*s  intercession,  female  deyo- 
tecs  (Bikibimi)  were  admitted  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Buddhist  eoamaunity,  and  permitted  to  embrace 
SB  SBoeftic  life,  and  those  at  Mathura  naid  their 
defotSons  chiefly  to  the  stnpa  of  Ananoa  because 
of  this  intercession. — Ynl&s  Embasgy^  p.  26; 
Hardift  Eattern  Monachism,  p.  483.   See  Buddha. 

ANANDA  in  Sanskrit  means  joy,  and  hence 
Aouds-Dstlis,  from  ananda,  joy,  and  nat*ha,  a 
kid,  the  kad  of  joy.  Ananda  is  an  appellation  of 
Sfs,  siso  of  Bala  Rama.  Ananda,  a  cowherd, 
hoBbsod  of  Yasuda,  a  couple  who  fostered  the 
iofiuit  Krishna. 

ANANDA  BHIMA  DEYA,  a  Hindu  author  of 
icpote,  who  wrote  the  polemic  work  Sankara  Dig^ 
vi^ja,  on  the  modincations  of  religion,  cele- 
nsting  the  lictory  ol  Sankaracharia  over  his 
WBttiisL  He  is  said  to  have  introduced  the 
Bskti  wofship  into  PurL 

ANANDA  TIRTHA.  About  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century,  Madhavacharya,  called  also 
Aflsadi  Tirtha,  established  a  new  subdivision 
flfthevsishnavasect 

ANANDRAVEK.  IIaleal.  In  N.  Malabar, 
■■cngst  the  polyandiie  races  who  foUow  the 
4mit  of  Mammaka  tayam,  or  descensus  ab  uiero, 
te  ii  a  tenn  for  the  more  distant  relatives  of 
tl^nrada,  or  united  family.  See  Aka  Podwal ; 
Folysodiy;  Nair. 

ANANt  Saksk.  Earth,  worshipped  amongst 
the  Kol  under  the  designation  Isani  (Isa,  goddess ; 
■BBi,€srth).    See  Kol. 

A-NAN-PHO.    BuRX.    Gordonia  floribunda. 

ANANTA  Saksk.  Infinity,  etemitj,  tune, 
^Mflesa  In  Hindu  mythology,  a  name  of  Sesha, 
theking  of  the  serpents.  Sesha  means  duration, 
tii  Attnta,  endless ;  in  Hindu  theogony,  Ananta 
^the  serpent  on  which  the  dei^  reposes  in  the 
■Ivfshi of  creation.  See£a]pa;Lakshmi;  Sesha; 

ANANTA,  anther  of  the  Vira  Gharita,  a  book 
j^ teles  of  the  wars  of  the  descendants  of  Yikra- 
■M^  tod  Salivahana. — Dowson. 

iNANTA-CHATURDASI,  a  Hindu  festival 
■  hsBoor  of  Vishnu,  held  on  the  14th  of  Bhadra- 
pA  (about  the  beginning  d  September),  when 
*tgiire  of  Anant  Dora  is  made  of  silk  and  gold 
M. 
_ANANTA-MnL.    Bemo.    Indian  sarsaparilla ; 


ANANTA-PARATI  AIYANG AR  was  bom  in 
liiJQfe,  A.n.  1786.  After  remaining  for  a  few 
Mt  as  temple  accoontant,  he  retired  to  Tiruva- 
Mamtur,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
tithe  composition  of  poetiy,  chiefly  in  honour  of 
Hiva  shrmcB.    He  died  a.d.  1846. 

ANAHTA  YARMA,  a  prince  mentioned  in  the 


inscription  on  the  Buddhargaya  vaulted  cavern  or 
Nagarjuni  cave,  of  about  the  9th  or  10th  cen- 
turies. 

ANANTI,  Anati,  or  Anti  chettu.  Tel.  Mnsa 
paradisiaca,  L. 

ANANTI,  a  name  of  the  town  of  Ujain. 

ANAPA  CHIKKUDA  KAYA.  Tel.  Labkb 
vulgaris,  Savu  Anapa  kaya,  Lagenaria  vulgaris, 
Ser. 

ANA-PRASANAM,  amount  the  Hindus,  is  a 
social  and  sacred  rite,  of  giving  rice  for  the  first 
time  to  an  infant  when  six  months  old,  at  which, 
as  also  at  the  Ghoula  rite,  relatives  and  friends 
are  entertained.  Gn  the  first  occurrence  of  the 
birthday,  the  child  is  anointed  and  decorated  with 
jewels ;  relatives  and  friends  are  entertained ;  and 
in  the  evening  the  child  is  carried  to  a  temple, 
and  presented  to  the  d^ty.of  their  sect  As  the 
second  anniversary  draws  near,  or  about  that 
time,  the  boy*s  head  is  shaved  on  a  propitious 
day,  which  affords  another  opportunity  for  feast- 
ing friends. 

ANAR.   Hind.  Punica  granatum,  pomegranate. 

ANARADHAEA  MUNDA,  one  of  the  parricidal 
Bhattiya  family ;  reigned  8  years  from  B.C.  478. 
SeeBhattiya. 

ANABADHAPURA,  an  ancient  city  m  Geylon, 
now  in  ruins.  It  is  the  Anurogrammum  of 
Ptolemy.  This  seems  to  be  descried  by  Baker 
ss  Anaraj  or  Anarajpoora,  with  several  Buddhist 
dahgopas,  the  heights  of  which  vary.  They  were 
built  at  from  B.a  807  to  a.d.  376.  The  nuns  are 
16  miles  squsre,  comprising  a  surface  of  256  square 
miles.  Those  of  Pollanarua  are  much  smaller, 
but  they  are  nevertheless  of  great  extent— Hardy '« 
Eastern  Monaehism,  p.  488 ;  Baker's  Rifle,  p.  99. 

ANARKALLI.    See  Lahore. 

ANAS,  a  genus  of  birds,  teal,  ducks,  many  of 
which  are  widely  distributed  in  the  worid.  A. 
strepera,  the  Gadwall  of  northern  regions,  in  Bar- 
bery, and  tolerably  conunon  in  India.  A.  acuta, 
the  Pintail  Duck*  northern  regions,  Barbary; 
very  common  in  India.  A.  boiMshas,  the  Mal- 
lard ;  northern  regions,  Barbary  to  Sind,  Panjab, 
and  the  Himalaya  and  its  vicinity;  replaced 
southward  by  A.  Psedlorfayncha,  A.  quer^ue- 
dnla,  the.Gargany;  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Afnca; 
ve^  common  in  India.  A.  crecca.  Teal  -Europe, 
Asia,  Barbary ;  common  in  India.  A.  Penelope, 
the  Widgeon ;  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa ;  common 
in  India.  Gygnus  stratus  is  the  black  swan  of 
Australia.  A.  cygnoides  is  domesticated  in  Ghina. 
A.  dnereus,  common  in  India,  and  A.  brachy- 
rbynchus  in  the  Panjab. — Blyth.    See  Birds. 

ANAS  or  Anome.  Malay.  Arenga  saochari- 
fera. 

ANASANDRAorGhandra.  Tel.  Acadafeirn- 
ginea,  D.  C. 

ANA  SHGRIGENAM.  Maleal.  Giraidinia 
Leschenaultiana,  Urtaca  heterophylla,  Roxb. 

ANASHGYADI.  Mal.,  Tam.  Elephantopus 
scaber,  Linn. 

ANA-SHUNDA.    Maleal.    Solanum  ferox. 

ANASI.    Tah.    Ananas  sativus.  Pine-apple. 

ANAS  PHGGL.  Hind.  Anasi-pu,  Tam. 
niicium  anisatum.  Star  anise. 

ANASUYA,  wife  of  the  rishi  Atri,  and  mother 
of  the  Hindu  sage  Durvasas.  She  dwelt  with  her 
husband  in  a  hermitage  in  the  forest  south  of 
Ghitra  Kuta,  and  befriended  Sita.— Dotr^on. 

.  ANATIDiS:,  a  family  of  water  birds.    See  Birds. 
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ANAU  ANANDAT. 

ANAU  ANANDAT,  a  name  of  Lake  Manaaa- 
roTara. 

ANAVALOBHANA,  a  domestic  ceremony 
amongst  the  Mahrattas,  to  'vraad  off  miscarriage. 

ANA-YINGA.    Maleal.    Casearia  canziala. 

ANAXAG0RA8,  a  Grecian  whose  two  reputed 
followers  were  Damon  and  Pythias,  supposed  by 
Major  Cunningham  to  be  the  words  dharma, 
virtue  or  practical  morality,  and  buddha,  wisdom. 
See  Damon  and  Pythias. 

ANAYAN.    Tam.    A  cowherd  or  shepherd. 

ANAY  VAL  MYR.  Tam.  Hair  of  elephant's 
tail. 

ANCHA  or  Anohe.  Tam.,  Tel.,  Earn.  A 
letter  post,  or  for  travelling.— TT. 

ANGHAL.  Hind.  Very  broad  gold  or  silver 
ribbon,  £r  edging. 

Antiaris  toxicaria,  Upas 


ANCHAR. 

Maleal. 

antiar. 

ANCHGR 

Ly-ouk-so,  .    .    .    BURM. 
Anore,    ....        Fb. 
Anker,    ....      Geb. 
Ankura,.    ...        Gb. 

Lubi, .    .    •    •    •      Guj. 

Anoora It. 

Sawuh,  Jangkar, .  Malay. 
Anola,  ....  Sp. 
Langaru,     .    .    •      Tel. 

Of  this  article  of  ship's  furniture  there  are 
many  kinds, — sheet,  bower,  stream,  kedge,  and 
grapnel  Those  for  smaller  vessels  are  manufac- 
tured in  India  of  wrought  iron,  but  man^  are  of 
rude  construction,  and  every  coast  has  its  own 
form ,  and  a  particular  mode  of  using  it.  The  Indian 
fisherman's  mooring  anchor  is  generally  of  stone, 
from  four  to  five  feet  in  length,  four-sided  and  i>yra- 
midal,  the  apex  cut  off.  At  base  it  is  from  six  to 
eight  inches  square,  and  from  four  to  six  at  top. 
At  the  top  is  a  hole,  tbroagh  which  a  cable  or 
hawser  is  passed.  Near  the  base  are  two  holes  at 
right  angles  to  each  other;  through  these,  pieces 
of  wood  are  thmst  corresponding  to  the  prongs  or 
flukes  of  the  anchor.  The  whole  weighs  from  80 
to  160  lbs.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  and 
answers  very  well  the  purposes  intended.  These 
anchors  are  most  commonly  made  of  limestone, 
and  are  on  the  whole  suitable. 

ANCHOVY. 
AnchoiB,      .    .    .        Fb.  I  Acciaghe,  Anohione,     It. 
Anchove,  Ansohove,  Gbb.  |  Anchova,    .    .  Port.,  Sp. 

The  anchovies  met  with  in  the  commerce  of 
India  are  wholly  imported.  The  true  anchovy  is 
the  Engraulis  encrasicholus  Cuv.<f  a  small  fish 
about  four  inches  long,  with  bluish-brown  back 
and  silvery  white  on  the  belly.  It  is  very  abun- 
dant in  the  Mediterranean,  where,  though  occur- 
ring in  other  seas,  they  are  chiefly  caught  at 
night  by  nets,  their  heans  immediately  taken  off, 
and  gutted.  Another  Mediterranean  species,  E. 
meletta,  is  largely  substituted  for  and  mixed  with 
the  true  anchovy,  but  they  are  from  four  to  seven 
inches  long;  and  other  fish,  Dutch  and  Sicilian, 
are  also  employed  to  adulterate  anchovy  paste 
and  sauce.  The  Madras  coast  has  three  species 
of  Engraulis;  the  Netteli  or  Teran  Goome,  E. 
albus,  is  caught  in  great  nets  in  immense  numbers, 
and  by  Europeans  is  highly  esteemed  for  the 
breakfast  table ;  and  one  about  six  inches  long  is 
very  delicate  eating.  The  Tamil  names  of  the 
others  are  Pota  Netteli  and  Maper  NettelL  The 
Gna-ping-nai-say  of  the  Burmese  coast  and  Ten- 
assenm  Provinces  was  considered  by  Dr.  Mason  to 
be  the  E.  meletta. — Faulkner;  Mason;  Hassall; 
Eng,  Cyc;  Poole,  p.  9;  Bingley,  iii.  221. 


ANDAMANS. 

ANCHUSA,  a  genus  of  plants  belon^ng  to  the 
BoraginacesQ.  A.  italica  is  mentioned  by  Nicander, 
V.  88,  and  is  called  Bugloss,  from  the  supposed  re- 
semblance of  its  leaves  to  a  cow's  tongue  (/Sov- 
yAo^trtf) .  In  India,  the  Greek  svnonyms  bngloozan 
and  f  boghulns  are  assigned  to  Onoama  bracteatum, 
Boyle,  In  the  Bombay  bazars,  the  Cacalia  Kleinia 
is  similarly  termed  Gao  zaban,  ot  cow's  tongue. 
Anchnsa  tinctoria  (Alkanet)  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
for  which  root  those  of  the  Onosma  echioides  and 
O.  tinctoria  have  been  substituted.  The  Onosma 
emodi,  TTa//.,  of  the  Himalaya  is  closely  allied  to 
this,  and  is  called  Maharanga,  from  the  intensity  of 
its  colour.  The  alkanet  <^  Constantinople  is  pro- 
duced by  the  root  of  the  Alcanna  vera.  It  is  im- 
ported into  England  in  very  small  quantities  as  a 
dye.— Poofe,  St.  of  Com. ;  Voigt;  O'Sh.  p.  496-6 ; 
Hog,  541. 

ANCHUSA  TINCTORIA.    Smiik. 
Tu-ti*aa,  Ti-hiueh,  Chin.  |  Tsz-tan Chin. 

Its  root  is  brought  from  Hu-peh,  Honan,  Peh- 
chih-li,  Ewei-chau,  and  Shan-si.  It  is  cultivated 
by  the  Yau  or  T'ung  tribes  of  Miau-taze,  who  live 
in  Li-po-hien,  in  Kwei-chaUf  and  lien-chau,  in 
Canton  province.  The  red  root  is  empbyed  by 
the  Chinese  in  smallpox. — Smith,  16. 

ANCISTROCLADUS  HEYNEANUS.    Wall 
Kardal,  ....  Mahb.  |  Yalli  Modigam,   .      Mal. 

Grows  at  the  Parr  GhJat  ravines  at  Khandalla, 
but  not  common.  The  Modira  valli,  usually  quoted 
for  Artabotrys  odoratissima,  has  a  great  resem- 
blance to  this  plant.  This  is  a  very  pretty  shrub. 
A.  Yahlii,  ilm.,  the  Gona  wel,  or  Gona  pattan 
wel,  of  the  Singhalese ;  grows  in  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  Ceylon,  up  to  2000  feet,— > 
Thwaites,  p.  188  ;  Gr.  Cat. 

ANCISTROLOBUS  CARNEUS.     WaU. 
Hypericum  oameum,  WalLt  CaL 
Zhi-ga-Iae,  .    .    .  Tavot.  |  Zoung-ga-lae,  .    •   BuBir. 

This  tree  attains  a  maximum  height  of  80  feet; 
it  rarely  exceeds  3  feet  in  girth,  and  its  maximum 
is  3  cubits.  It  IB  plentSul  in  the  Pegu  and 
Tounghoo  forests,  and  is  widely  scattered  all  over 
the  Amherst^  Tavoy,  and  Mergui  Provinoea,  but 
in  none  abundant.  It  is  also  a  native  of  China. 
Its  dark-brown  wood,  when  seasoned,  floats  in 
water.  It  has  a  long  fibre,  tenacity,  durability, 
and  sufficient  lightness,  and  is  very  free  from 
knots.  It  is  us^  by  the  Burmese  for  building, 
for  ploughs,  and  for  utensils  of  all  kinds,  and  is 
recommended  for  handles  of  chisels,  hammers,  and 
tools  generally. — Captain  Dance;  Dn.  M^CUU 
land;  Mason;  Voigt. 

ANCISTROLOBUS  MOLLIS,  MClelland,  the 
Yin-bya  of  tiie  Burmese,  is  a  tree  plentiful  in  the 
Pegu  and  Tounghoo  forests.  The  timber  grows 
very  tall,  but  seldom  exceeds  three  feet  in  girth. 
Wood  dark  brown.— Jf'CfeKand 

ANCORUTTAY.  Tam.  Trichoeanthes  palmata. 

ANDAGU  KYOUK,  Burm.,  or  image  stone,  on 
Long  Island  in  the  Bassein  river,  is  a  peculiar, 
very  fine,  white  or  greenish,  argillaceous  sand- 
stone, which  the  Burmese  carve  into  images  of 
Buddha. 

ANDAL.    Pakj.    Cuscuta  reflexa. 

ANDAMAN  RED -WOOD,  Pterocarpua  dal* 
bergioides,  Roxh. 

ANDAMANS,  a  cluster  of  four  ku^ger  islands, 
with  several  islets,  in  about  long.  92°  15'  to  9^""  15' 
E.,  and  extending  from  lat.  10°  32'  to  IS""  45'  N. 
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ne  idands  are  mentioned  by  Maico  Polo  as  the 
ODgUDan.  They  are  indented  by  numerous  bays 
and  inlekSt  ttid  are  coyered  with  f oiests  of  Idfty 
trees.    These  islands  were  surveyed  in  1789  and 

1790  by  Lieutaaant  Archibald  Blair,  and  from 

1791  to  1796  settlements  were  formed  by  the 
bdisn  Goyemment,  but,  proTini^  unhealthy,  they 
were  abandoned  from  1796  until  1857,  when  the 
Eask  India  Company  again  re-occupied  them. 
They  are  inhalnted  by  a  race  the  least  civilised 
pernans  in  the  world.  Professor  Flower  has  men- 
tiooed  that  the  largest  sknlls  he  had  measured 
were  those  of  the  flat-headed  Indians  of  North 
America,  and  the  smallest  those  of  the  Andamanese 
aad  the  Yeda  of  Ceylon.  Marco  Polo  mentioned 
them  SB  savages  who  killed  and  ate  all  strangers. 
At  present  tibeir  oolonr  is  of  thd  darkest  hue, 
and  their  aroect  uncouth.  Their  limbs  are  ill- 
formed  and  slender,  their  bellies  prominent ;  and 
tbej  hare  woolly  hiair,  thick  lips,  and  flat  noses. 
Tbej  go  qoLte  naked,  the  women  wearing  only 
at  tiniea  a  kind  of  tassel  or  fringe  round  the 
ffliddlei  vhieh  is  intended  merely  as  ornament, 
as  tbef  do  sot  betray  any  signs  of  bashfulness 
vhen  seen  withoot  it.  The  men  are  5  ft.  2  in. 
and  6  ft  3  in.  in  height.  The  Andamaner  has 
the  appearance  of  a  small-sized  Negro  race,  like 
othen  in  the  south  of  the  Peninralaa  of  India 
and  Malacca,  in  the  Great  Nioobar,  as  the  Kadar, 
the  Semang,  the  Negritos  and  N^gipe^  pf  the 
Fhifi|^nnes  and  New  Guinea.  Some  have  become 
farihariaed  to  Eniopeans,  and  in  1876-76,  79  of 
then  had  setded  in  Viper  Island ;  but  formerly 
thejr  would  affect  to  enter  into  a  friendly  con- 
fcraioe,  and,  after  receiving  articles  presented  to 
them,  they  would  set  up  a  shout  and  discharge 
their  arrows  at  the  donors.  They  were  cunning, 
cnfty,  and  revengeful ;  frequently  expressed  their 
ayoBoo  to  strangers  in  aloud  and  threatening 
vnee,  exhibiting  various  signs  of  defiance,  and 
npeasing  thehr  contempt  by  indecent  gestures, 
h  Affmwhes  they  displayed  mudi  resolution,  and 
mid  plmige  into  the  water  to  seize  a  boat,  and 
^ikfaarge  their  arrows  while  in  the  act  of  swimming. 
Thevomen  bear  the  greatest  part  of  the  drudgery 
n  eoDeetmg  food,  repairing  to  the  reefs  at  the 
noem  of  the  tide  to  pick  up  shell-fish,  while  the 
■a  are  hunting  in  the  woods,  or  wading  in  the 
vater  to  shoot  fish  with  their  bows  and  arrows. 
Ihej  are  very  dexterous  at  this,  which  they 
Uow  also  at  night  by  the  light  of  a  torch.  In 
their  ezconions  thzoogh  the  woods,  a  wild  hog 
naetimes  rewards  their  toil,  and  affords  them  a 
More  ao^le  repast.  They  broil  their  meat  or  fish 
sier  a  kmd  of  girdle  made  of  bamboos,  but  use 
M  salt  or  other  seasoning.  Acanoe,amoderately- 
■KdoDs,  capable  of  aooonmiodating  about  20per- 
aoM,  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaming  food  for 
*lMmt  SO.  It  is  scooped  out  of  a  tree  by  the  men, 
vho  take  thdr  torn,  working  with  a  sort  df  adze. 
The  canoe  is  very  fragile,  and  rarely  lasts  above 
a  ynr,  for  they  are  constantly  making  its  sides 
™ncr,  bv  ornamenting  and  scooping  out  its 
■Mar.  It  is  ballasted  by  stones,  and  has  a  prow 
pnjeetiiigaboat  two  feet,  on  which  the  fisherman 
stands.  They  aie  more  especially  useful  for  turtle 
MuBg,  sEod  the  spearing  A  skates  and  rays.  The 
^teifaoo  pole  has  a  shiurp  moveable  npear  which 
VMhips  at  one  end,  and  to  this  is  attadied  a  long 

When  the  bMnboo  is  thrown,  and  the  spear 
\  imbedded  in  the  prey,  it  slips  away  from 


the  bamboo,  but  remains  attached  to  the  line. 
Should  the  fish  be  large,  some  of  them  dive  down 
under  water,  attacking  the  victim  with  knives  and 
spears,  whilst  others  endeavour  to  pass  a  line  over 
tne  captive.  For  their  small  nets  they  use  a  fibre 
as  thr^,  which  they  neatly  work  up,  emplo^g 
their  fingers  as  a  mesh,  gradually  enlarging  it  as 
required.  When  turtles  are  scarce,  a  large  net  is 
used.  Just  before  the  tide  be^s  to  ebb,  this  is 
attached  to  stakes  which  encircle  the  whole  of 
a  reef  where  turtle  resort  for  food.  As  the  tide 
recedes,  they  are  penned  in,  but  they  fight  most 
desnerately  to  break  through  the  net.  The 
Andamanese  now  use  spears,  and  but  few,  as  a 
rule,  escape.  Their  bows  and  arrows  are  used 
principally  for  shooting  fish  in  shallow  water. 
The  upper  two-thirds  of  the  arrow  is  a  hollow 
reed,  the  lower  a  piece  of  heavier  wood,  armed 
with  a  piece  of  iron  or  a  nail.  They  throw  stones 
with  considerable  aocunusy.  The  Andamaners 
display  much  ooUoquial  vivaci^,  and  are  fond  of 
singing  and  dandng,  in  which  amusements  the 
women  also  participate.  Their  hinguage  is  smooth, 
and  their  melodies  are  in  the  nature  of  recitation 
and  chorus,  not  unpleasing.  Their  language  is 
very  linoited  as  to  the  numbar  of  words ;  but  by 
a  marvellous  power  to  imitate,  which  these  people 
possess,  every  vocal  sound  was  repeated  instantly, 
and  with  a  wonderful  precision.  Andaman  and 
Fuegian  widows  wear  the  skull  of  their  deceased 
husbands  hanging  from  their  neck  by  a  cord. — 
Andainaji,  Adm.Rep.;  Horsburgh;  JounL  As.  Soc. 
Beng, ;  Eecords,  Government  of  India ;  Rangoon 
Times;  Asiatic  Researches^  iv.  p.  389 ;  Personal 
Observations, 

ANDABU,  a  mobed  or  priest  of  the  Parsees. 
— W^.      . 

ANDEH  KOH,  about  a  mile  east  of  the  village 
of  Mohtur  in  the  Mahadeo  hills,  running  to  the 
Denwa  valley,  is  a  ravine,  with  steep,  precipitous 
sides,  believed  by  the  inhabitants  to  narbour  a 
great  snake.  Opposite  it  is  the  Jambo-Dwip, 
another  great  ravine. 

AND£RE.    Singh.    Acacia  arabica. 

ANDGERI,  Can.,  the  Ind  Yeru  or  Yeru  of 
the  Mahrattas,  is  supposed  to  be  a  species  of 
Sapindus  or  Nephelium.  It  is  found  in  the  Ganara 
and  Sunda  forests,  above  the  ghat,  chiefly  at  Nil- 
coond  and  in  the  southern  jungles.  The  wood  is 
serviceable  ni  house-building. — Dr,  Gibson, 

ANDH,  a  hill  tribe,  formerly  predatory,  who, 
with  the  Gond,  Euiku,  and  Kolamb,  inhabit  the 
Mailghat  and  the  southern  skirts  of  its  hiUs. 
These  four  tribes  resemble  each  other  in  physical 
i^pearance,  but  they  each  speak  a  different  tongue, 
and  they  are  quite  distinct  in  features  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  viUaffes. 

ANDHER,  a  little  village  lO^miles  south-west 
of  Bhilsa  and  5  miles  west  of  Bhojpur.  It  con- 
tains remains  of  Buddhist  topes. 

ANDHI.    Hind.    A  tempest ;  a  circular  storm. 

ANDHRA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  in 
which  Telugu  was  spoken,  now  called  Telingana ; 
also  the  Telugu  hmguage  itself,  and  likewise  a 
man  of  that  country.  Sanskrit  writers  call  the 
Telugu  language  Andhra;  and  there  is  a  divi- 
sbn  or  race  of  Brahmans  called  the  Andhra  or 
Dravida.  The  Andhra  dynasty  ruled  from  B.a  SI  to 
A.D.429or4S6.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Rex  Andrarum 
as  a  powerful  Indian  prince.  They  were  known 
as  the  Andre  to  classical  authors.     The  Puranas 
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<]esigiiate  them  Andrabhritya,  and  the  ioscriptioDfl 
style  them  Satakarni  and  Satavahana.  The  Peatin- 
gerian  Tables  speak  of  Andrse  Indi.  They  are 
mentioned  in  the  Vishnn,  Vayu,  Matsya,  and 
Bbagavata  Fuianas.  Pliny  and  Hiwen  Thsang 
(aj>.  630)  mention  them  and  the  Kalinga  kiog- 
dom ;  and  at  the  latter  date  Andhra  was  one  of 
the  six  great  Dravidian  divisions.  Wilson,  Tod, 
Jones,  and  Fergusson  have  each  calculated  their 
eras,  but  doubts  still  surround  their  history.  An 
Andhra  dynasty  ruled  at  Magadha  about  B.C.  18. 
The  first  was  Sipraka  (b.c.  21),  a  jpowerful 
servant  of  Suserman,  and  whom  he  killed,  and 
then  founded  the  Andhra  Bhritya  dynasty. 
Their  last  powerful  sovereign  was  Gantamiputra 
(A.D.  812-333).  Professor  Wilson  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  race  of  Andhra  kings 
should  not  commence  till  about  20  years  B.C., 
which  would  agree  with  Pliny^s  notice  of  them. 
They  established  their  authority  in  Magadha  only 
in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
ended  in  A.D.  436.  Warangal,  Cfaicacole,  and 
Rajahmundry  were  the  capitals  of  the  territory 
which  is  now  known  as  Telingana,  and  also  the 
Northern  Circars. 


Sipraka,     .    .  . 

Krishna,    .    .  . 

Satakarni  i.,  .  . 

Pumotsan^ .  . 

Srivaswami,   .  . 

Satakarni  ii.,  . 

Lambodara,    .  . 

Apitaka,    .    .  . 

Saagha,     .    .  . 

Satakarni  m.,  . 
Skandaswati, 

Mrigendra,     .  . 

Kuntalaswati,  . 

Swatikama,    .  . 

Pulomavit,     .  . 
Gorakhshaawari, 


B.O.  31 
A.D.     8 

"  28 

"  46 

::  64 

„  120 

„  188 

„  150 

n  168 

„  186 

„  m 

„  196 

„  204 

„  205 

„  241 


Hala,  .  .  . 
Mantalaka,  . 
Porindrasena, 
Sindara,  .  . 
Bajadaswati, . 
Sivaawati, .  . 
Gftutimapntra, 
Yanshtipatra, 
Pulomat,  •  . 
Sivaari,  ,  . 
Skandaswati, . 
Yajnasri,   .    . 

viW...  . 

Chandaan, 
Pulomat,   .    . 
,,         died 


A.D.  266 
271 
276 
281 
6mo8. 
284 
812 
333 
335 
363 
370 
877 
406 
412 
422 
429  or  436 


—Ferg.  717,  718;  Thomas' Priruep's  Indian  Anti- 
quities^ p.  241;  Wilson^s  Glossary;  Cunningham's 
Ancient  Geography  of  India^  p.  528 ;  Imp,  Gaz. 
See  Ghalukya ;  India. 

ANDHRA  DRAYIDA  BHASHA  is  the  term 
by  which  the  Tamil  and  Telugu  languages  are 
designated  by  the  learned  natives  of  the  south  of 
India.  Shen  Tamil  (Sen  Damir)  is  the  andent 
classical  Tamil  language,  and  is  usually  called 
High  Tamil 

ANDI,  a  religious  mendicant  of  the  saiva  sect 
of  Hindus  in  the  south  of  India. 

ANDI.    Panj.    Gsesalpinia  sepiaria. 

ANDIJAN,  a  town  of  Ferghana.  It  has  20,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  chief  place  in  the  khanate 
of  Khokand.  Khokand  is  an  Uzbak  chie&hip, 
situated  on  the  Syr  Darya  or  Jaxartes. 

ANDI-PANDtr.    Tel.    Banana. 

ANDI  PULAYAR  was  bom  near  Gingee.  He 
wrote  verses  on  the  Asiriya  metre;  a  oommen- 
taij  on  the  Nannul  called  Uraiyari  Nannul ;  and 
Asiriya  Nikandu,  a  dictionary  of  Tamil  synonyms. 

AND-KHARBUZA.    Panj.    Carica  papaya. 

ANDKHO  or  Andkhui,  in  lat  86**^  biJ^  N., 
and  Sb°  23'  E.,  in  Afghan  Turkestan,  100  miles 
west  of  Balkh,  has  a  population  of  15,000,  of 
Turkman,  Uzbak,  Tajak.  In  Balkh  and  near 
Andkhui,  the  harvest  is  at  the  beginning  of  June ; 
in  the  oasis  countries,  in  July ;  in  Kungrat  and  in 
the  north  of  Khokand,  not  till  the  banning  of 
August.  Of  the  rivers  in  that  central  region, 
the  Oxus  is  the  most  important,  and  the  Zaraf- 


shan,    Shahr-Sabz,  and  Jaxartes   follow.     See 
Afghanistan. 

ANDRACHNE  TRIFOLIATA.    Roxh. 
Stylodiaona  tri.,  Bennett.     \  Psyohodendron  tri.,  WaXL 

This  tree  of  quick  growth,  the  Uriam  of  Assam, 
is  found  in  Java,  Ava,  Peninsula  of  India,  at 
Hurdwar,  Ghittagong,  Nepal,  and  Assam.  Wood 
and  bark  red  ;  employed  for  masts  and  spars  of 
small  vessels.— Fot^;  CaL  Cat  Ex.,  1862. 

ANDRAD A.  Anthony  Andrada,  a  Jesuit,  passed 
through  Kumaon  to  the  Manasaiawara  lake,  and 
thence  went  on  to  Rudak,  on  the  western  confineB 
of  Tibet.  His  journey  was  made  in  1624,  and  is 
discredited  by  commentators  and  geographers 
because  of  his  mentioning  this  lake  as  the  source 
of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  instead  of  the  SuUej. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  voyage  is 
genuine,  though  we  have  no  details  of  it— 
Prinsep's  Tibet,  p.  12.    See  Rudok. 

ANDROGRAPHIS  EOHIOIDES.    Nees. 
Justicia  echioidea,  Jtoxb. 
Chavalapori  Kada,      Tel.  |  Gorre  Chunidi,  .    .    Tel. 

This  plant  grows  in  Ceylon,  in  the  Peninsulas 
of  India  and  Malacca,  and  in  the  Himalaya.  It 
has  two  varieties,  a.  Lamarckiana  and  b.  TiinniBana. 
-^Voigt;  W.  Ic. 

ANDROGRAPHIS  PANICULATA.     WaU. 
Joitida  panioolata,  Burm. 


Ufar?  ....  Arab.? 
Kalo  megha,  .  .  BXNO. 
Mahatita,  .  .  .  „ 
Kriat,  Can.,  Duk.,  Hiitd. 
Hwanglien,  .  .  .  Chin. 
Kalupnath,  .  .  .  Hind. 
Kiiiatha,  .    .    .  Malbal. 


Kara-Kaniram, .  Maleal. 
Kairata,  .  .  •  Sanbk. 
Hin-bin-komba,  SiNOH. 
Kalpa,  ...  „ 
Kinat,  Nela  Yembu,  TAX. 
Nela  Yema,  Kari 
Yemu, ....     Tel. 
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This  valuable  annual  grows  in  dry  ground, 
under  the  shade  *of  trees,  and  it  flowers  in  the 
cold  season.  The  roots  have  long  been  a  popular 
febrifuge  and  stomachic  It  is  the  basis  of  the 
*  Drogue  amere,'  or  a  compound  of  mastic,  frank- 
incense, resin,  myrrh,  aloes,  and  kriat  root, 
steeped*  in  brandy  for  a  month,  and  the  tincture 
stramed  and  bottied.  According  to  Ainslie,  it 
was  originally  brought  from  the  Isle  of  France ; 
but  it  is  cultivated  in  TinneveUy  and  other  dis- 
tricts, and  is  now  found  wild  in  Bengal,  Ceylon, 
the  Peninsula,  and  Java.  It  is  the  true  Chiretta, 
but  it  is  only  one  of  the  plants  from  which  the 
Chiretta  of  the  bazars  is  obtained. — Roxb. ;  Voigt, 
p.  493 ;  O'Sh.  p.  482 ;  Beng.  Ph.  p.  210 ;  Indian 
Annals,  No.  6. 

ANDROMEDA  LESCHENAULTII.    D.  C. 
A.  Eotaghexreniia,  Hook.  |  Gualtheria  leachen.,  D.  C. 

The  Indian  winter-green  grows  abundantly  on 
the  Neilgherries.  The  oil  procured  from  it  is 
identical  with  the  Canadian  oil  of  winter-green. — 
Drury's  Useful  Plants,  p.  87, 

ANDROMEDA  OVAUFOUA.     WaU.,  Don, 
Eran,  Ellal,  .    .    .  BSAS.  I  EUan,  Eilanr,    .    .  Ravl 
Amr,  Kattankat,  Ghenab.    EranaL  ....    SdtlbJ. 
Ayar,  Eliymi,    .    .  Panj.  |  Sar-lakhtcd,  .    .  Tb.  Ind. 

A  small  tree  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the 
outer  Panjab  Himalaya,  often  growing  along  with 
Rhododendron  arborenm,  at  £x>m  4000  to  7000 
feet.  The  seeds  and  ^oang  leaves  are  poiaanous 
to  cattle,  goats,  etc,  in  the  spring  months  only. 
Rattankat  means  blood-cutter.  Madden  stateb 
that  the  honey  got  from  the  flower  is  poisonous. 
The  wood  is  soft  and  weak,  and  nsea  for  fuel 
and  charcoal  only.    A«  fastigiata^  Hook.^  grows 


ANDHOMEDA  PIUFOLIA. 


ANDROPOGON  NIGER. 


fthmidantly  on  Hon  Lepcba  at  13,000  feet— J.  £. 
Siewarty  M.D. ;  Hook.  L  343. 

ANDROMEDA  PILIFOUA:    Smxik. 
TmB^KSkShrChnhj     Chin.  |  Nau-yang-hwa,     •    Chin. 

In  Ghinay  ite  flowers,  and  thoee  of  the  Azalea,  are 
siized  whli  other  sabetanceB  to  form  benumbing 
Btionfl^  which,  in  Chineee  Burgerj,  take  the 


of  diloroform,  lee-bags,  and  ether  spray. — 
"SmUL 

ANDROPOGON.    Eighteen  species  have  been 

toooght  under  this  genus  from  the  genera  ana- 

tbenim,  phalaris,  anwisteria,  cymbo^Dgon,  cala- 

siUB,  holeos,  and  saoefaarum.    A.  arundinaoens, 

wmciatn,  Bladhii,  trispicatus,  pertnsus,  glaber, 

KosbafghiaaiiB,  oonjugatus,  and  binatus,  are  of 

Bengal;    A.  Qfmbarius  is  of   the  Coromandel 

-MKuwfw^tmxwm^ ;  A.  pTOstratus  and  A.  scandens,  of  the 

Indian  Peninsola  and  Bengal ;  and  A.  millif  ormis, 

of  La^bow.    a.  oontortus,  as  also  A.  adcnlatus, 

are  spear  grasses.     A.  Annuatns,  Fonk,^  the 

Pahran  and  Minyar  of  the  Panjab,  is  abundant 

in  many  parts  of  the  Panjab  plains.    It  is  oon- 

aidered  excellent  fodder  for  cattle  and  for  horses, 

vhen  green.— J:  X.  Stewart's  Panjab  Plants^  248 ; 

Mtu^Mr^;  McClelland;  Jaffrey;  Mason,      See 

Vegetables. 

ANDROPOGON  GLABER    Roxb, 
GoBdliargoonna,  .  BxNO.  |  Tftmbat,  .    .    •    •    Dbo. 

Gfowa  in  the  higher  parts  of  Bengal. — Roxb^ 

ANDB0P060N  INVOLUTUS.    Stend. 
Monp,      .  Bbab.,  SirruBJ.  |  Baggar,    .    .    .  Jhelum. 

Common  in  many  parts  of  the  Siwalik  tract 
sad  outer  Himalaya,  at  from  2300  to  4000  feet, 
up  to  and  beyond  the  Indus. — Panj\  PI, 

ANDROPOGON  IWARANGUSA.    Blane, 
IvBBHMiiaha,    •    .  BsNO.  i  Qaecha,  Gach'oha,  Sansk. 
Glwi  Tan,    .    •    .  Hind.    Allapu  kommuTella 
Iikar, Panj.  I     Tantigadda,    .    .     TXL. 

TldB  fragrant  grass  is  a  natLve  of  the  low  hills 
akiog  the  base  of  the  Himdaya,  at  Hardwar 
and  ^le  Kheeree  pass,  and  is  also  found  at  Asir- 
gofh  and  in  Malwa  generally.  The  roots  are 
uaod  by  the  natives  in  northern  India  in  inter- 
Bitteni  f  eren.  In  habit  and  taste  it  comes  re- 
maikably  near  A.  schoenanthus.  The  oil  is  used 
aa  a  stimnlant,  internally  and  externally,  much 
m  the  same  manner  as  cajaput  oil — Roxb,  i.  275. 

ANDROPOGON  MARTINL    R.   Boosa  grass. 


JL  Hjodfiidca,  Nea. 
Qtmm  oil  of  Nemanr,  Bno. 
;  G«a  jni,     .  HiND. 
^fSlla.    .    Tam. 


A  Calamiu  aromaiioua,  B, 
Chor-pilla,    .    •    •    Tam. 
MandaprpUln^  .    .      ,. 
Kamakihi,.  .    .    .     Tel. 


nia  plant  grows  in  the  Balaghat,  in  Central 
India,  wid  norUiwards  to  Lucknow  and  DehlL 
It  bas  ^  strong  aromatic  and  pungent  taste,  and 
the  milk  and  batter  and  flesh  of  animals  which  feed 
OB  H  heecMne  impregnated  with  it.  It  yields  the 
oil  of  Nemanr,  known  in  southm  India 
the  roosa  grass  <nl,  which  differs  but  little 
r  in  appearance  or  quality  from  the  lemon 
I  oQ;  ^ey  are  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and 
a  good  safastitute  for  the  more  expensiTe 
It  <nl,  and  are  sold  in  England  under  the 
<nl  of  rose-aoented  geramum.  The  oil  is 
afao  called  ginger  grass  oil,  and  is  also  errone- 
oadj  ienned  dl  of  spikenard.  The  plant  is 
ipnnand  by  Dr.  Boyle  to  be  the  Calamus  aro- 
juaoaTof  the  ancients.  The  true  spikenard  of 
the  aDoenta  is  supposed  to  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Nardostachys  jatamansi,  a  plant  of  the 


Valerian  family.  Grass  oil  is  never  taken  inter- 
nally by  natives;  but  they  have  a  great  faith  in 
it  as  a  stimulant  to  the  functions  of  the  several 
organs,  when  rubbed  on  externally.  They  also 
use  it  as  a  liniment  in  chronic  rheumatism  and 
neuralgic  pains,  and  place  great  reliance  on 
its  virtues,  but  its  cost  prevents  it  being  used 
generally.  It  has  a  fragrant  aromatic  smell, 
persistent,  and  veiy  agreeable  at  first,  but  after 
a  time  the  odour  becomes  unpleasant,  and  gives 
many  people  a  feeling  of  nausea  with  headache. 
The  natives  use  it  for  slight  colds,  also  to  excite 
perspiration,  by  rubbing  in  a  couple  of  drachms 
on  the  chest  b^ore  the  fire  or  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  At  Saugor,  twenty  seers  of  the  grass,  which 
grows  wild  over  the  station  and  district,  are  mixed 
with  two  seers  of  sesamum  oil,  and  then  slowly  dis- 
tilled. The  oil  thus  becomes  highly  impregnated 
with  the  peculiar  roosa  flavour,  and  this  spurioua 
article  is  sold  as  such  at  four  rupees  a  seer.  It  haa 
an  odour  distinct  from  that  of  lemon  grass  and 
citronelle.  For  the  1862  Exhibition,  every  en- 
deavour to  obtain  unadulterated  oil  failed.  The 
best  is  said  to  be  pressed  at  Ajmir. —  Voigt,  p. 
707 ;  Roxb.  I  277 ;  Cal  Cat.  far  Ex.  of  1862 ; 
Gen,  Med,  Topography^  p.  176 ;  M.  Ex.  J.  Rep. 
ANDROPOGON  MURICATUS.    R    Cuscus. 


Anatherammurioatam,  B. 
Khor?  Kror?  •  Assam. 
Pan-yeni  .>  .  . 
Bina,  BaIat  Ubit, 
Khaa-khas,  .  • 
Akar-wangi, .  . 
Ramicham.  .  . 
Jalasayah  ?  .  . 
Lamajjakamu, 


BUBM. 

.  Hind. 
Malay. 


Sansk. 


Phalaris  cicania,  Linn, 
Yiratara,  .    ,    ,•    Sansk. 
Vatte-T6r,Yiahal-vertTAM. 
Ila-mitoham-yer,    •       ,, 
Yiianam-ver,    .    ,       ,, 
Euru-vera,  EaB8nva«  Tkl. 
Avuru  gaddi  vera, .       , , 

Vatti-veru 

Yidavali-Teru, 
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Grows  in  most  parts  of  India  and  in  Burma ; 
its  roots,  the  Khas-khas,  are  used  for  making  the 
fragrant  fans  and  tatties  in  general  use.  The 
grass  is  used  for  thatch.  It  seeks  a  low,  rich, 
moist  soil,  especially  on  the  banks  of  water- 
courses. It  covers  large  tracts  of  waste  land  in 
the  province  of  Outtack,  and  plentifully  in  all  the 
jungles  of  Oudh.  It  is  locally  used  for  much  the 
same  purposes  as  sarsaparilla,  and  its  roots  and 
oil  are  used  in  native  medicme  for  other  purposes. 
Khas-khas  attar,  an  essential  oil  extracted  from 
the  roots,  sells  in  the  bazar  at  two  rupees  per 
tola.  It  is  i>robably  meroly  a  perfumed  sesamum 
oil.— i?ox6.  i.  p.  266;  Voigt,-  Mason;  Ainslie; 
Madr.  Exh, 

ANDROPOGON  NARDUS.    RoUl. 
Gand  bel  ?    .    .    .  Hind.  I  Wawana-pillu,  .    .    Tam. 
Bhmtiiiia  ?  I  Allapu  kommu-veUa- 

Onohcha. .    •    .     Sansk.  |     vaati-gadda,  •    .     Tel. 

Thero  seem  to  be  grave  doubts  as  to  the  right 
of  this  phint  to  be  separated  from  A.  iwarancusa, 
Blane^  and  the  A.  nardoides  of  RiddeU  seems 
identical.  It  makes  a  very  pleasant-tasted  tea 
and  valuable  diet  drink.  In  infusion  it  is  a 
stomachic,  and  it  yields  an  essential  oil. — Ainslie^ 
Mat  Ind,  p.  258;  Voigt 

ANDROPOGON  NIGER  Kunth.  In  1863^ 
this  was  introduced  into  France  from  China; 
and,  under  the  term  sorgho,  its  many  varieties  are 
now  extensively  cultivated  iu  the  United  States. 
It  produces  an  abundant  crop  of  grain.  The 
husk  or  rind  yields  a  suporb  dye  of  a  violet 
red, — a  colour  which,  combined  with  adds  and 
alkalies,  gives  a  variety  of  tints,  such  as  deep 
red,  orange  red,  brown  red,  etc.  This  dye  has  been 
recently  applied  to  cotton  wool  and  to  silk.    A 


ANDROPOGON  SCHOENANTHUS. 


ANETHUM  SOWA. 


rich  eaccharine  jtiice  in  the  stalk  yields  14  per 
oent.  of  sweet  extract,  of  which  10^  per  cent,  is 
fit  for  crystallized,  and  S^  per  cent,  for  nncrystal- 
lised  sogar,  and  all  can  be  made,  if  wanted,  into 
alcohol  In  1859,  the  editor  received  a  few  seeds 
from  China,  supplies  of  other  varieties  were 
obtained  from  the  Gape  Colony,  and  the  Madras 
Board  of  Revenue  made  great  efforts  to  extend 
their  cultivation ;  but  the  ryots  have  not  taken 
to  it.  In  the  United  States,  however,  thirty- 
two  varieties  of  sugar-produdng  soi^bums  and 
millets  have  been  profitably  cultivated  for  fodder 
and  for  sugar.  A.  niger,  in  temperate  regions, 
takes  four  or  five  months  to  arrive  at  its  full 
perfection,  but  at  the  utmost  not  more  than  three 
months  in  the  hot  regions  of  India;  but  the 
plant  requires  irrigation.  The  deodhan  of  North 
India,  known  as  the  Shaloo  (qu.  Siahlu)  in  the 
Dekhan,  described  as  the  A.  saccharatus,  Roxb.^ 
may  be  this  species.    See  Sorghum. 

ANDROPOGON  SCHOENANTHUS.    Linn. 
A.  dtratom,  De  Cand.       \  Oymbopogon  Bchoen.,  Spr. 
Sirri,    .    .    .  Akbbotita.  |  Mala-trinakang,      Saksk. 
Gondho-bina,    .    .  Beno.    Pengiri  Mana,   .      SiNOH. 
Tsa-ba-len?  .    .    .  Bubk .    WaBsana-pilln,  .    •    Tam. 
Mik-ko-thu,  ...      „        Kamaohi-pilla,  .    .      „ 
Sweei-ruih,  .    .    .    Eno.    Kavatam-pilla, .    .      „ 
Lemon  grass,     .    .       ,,        Eamaohi-kassuva, .     Tel. 
Ohanda-beU,     .    .  Hind.    Chippa-^di,    .    .      „ 
Sireku,     ...    .  Malbal.    KamiMshi  gfuldi>     »      „ 
Ooai^gia,.    .    ,    .  PxBS.    Nimma  gaadi,  .    •      „ 
Bhustrina,    .    .     Sanbk.    Yasana  gaddi,  .    •      „ 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Arabia,  but  is  now 
cultivate  in  the  West  Indies,  Ceylon,  in  the 
north  of  India,  all  over  Burma,  and  in  the  Mo- 
luccas. It  grows  to  a  height  of  three  or  four 
feet.  The  a^ve  principle  of  the  leaves  seems  to 
reside  in  the  essential  ou  which  they  contain,  and 
which  is  obtained  by  distillation.  This  is  known 
in  commerce  as  lemon  grass  oil,  and  forms  an 
important  article  of  export  from  Ceylon,  amount- 
ing in  value  to  nearly  £7000  annually.  It  may 
be  seen  covering  all  the  Kandian  hiUs;  and  so 
long  as  it  is  young,  it  is  the  best  possible  pasture 
for  cattle.  It  has  a  strong  but  extremely  pleasant 
-  acid  taste.  It  derives  its  name  from  having,  when 
crushed,  an  odour  like  that  of  the  lemon,  so  strong, 
that  after  a  time  it  becomes  quite  heayy  and 
sickening,  although  grateful  and  refreshing  at 
first.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  deemed  by  the 
people  efficacious  in  colic.  An  infusion  of  the 
leaves  is  used  in  India  as  tea,  and  deemed  tonic 
and  slightly  stimulant,  and  is  given  to  children  as 
a  stomachic.  It  is  also  diaphoretic^  Mixed  with 
butter-milk,  the  leaves  are  used  in  cases  of  ring- 
worm; and  the  white  centre  of  the  succulent 
leaf -culms  is  used  to  impart  a  flavour  to  curries. 
The  oil  is  of  a  light  straw  colour,  but  becomes 
red  if  kept  long.  It  is  much  used  in  perfumerv, 
as  the  ofl  of  verbena.  In  Ceylon  it  grows  abund- 
antiy  on  the  Ambulawe  mountain,  which  over- 
hangs Gampida  on  the  road  to  Nawera  Ella. 
Almost  annually  in  the  dry  season,  the  plant  is 
burned  down ;  but  the  roots  are  uninjuied,  and 
after  a  few  days*  rain  young  shoots  burst  forth. — 
Sirr's  Ceylon ;  Roxb, ;  Voigt;  O'Sh. ;  Hog;  AiruUe; 
Dr,  Mason^  Useful  PL ;  Bird,,  Bom,  Pro. ;  Sim. 

ANDU,  a  system  of  dates  in  use  on  the  Dra- 
vidian  inscriptions.  The  term  has  not  received 
any  probable  eirolauation. — Dr,  BumelL 

ANDUGA.    Tel.    Boswellia  gUbra,  R. 

ANDUSI.    Pakj.    Prichodesma  Indicum. 


ANE  or  Ani.  Eabn.  Anal,  Tam.  A  dam, 
a  dyke,  a  bridge,  a  bank.  Kall^ne,  a  stone 
embankment.  Anekattu  or  Anekatte,  an  anient, 
a  dam,  or  dyke ;  also  a  channel  to  direct  irriga" 
tion.-r-W. 

ANEMARHENA  ASPHODELOIDES,  Smith, 
the  Chi-mu  of  the  Chinese,  is  a  plant  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Honan,  Shan-si,  Shen-si,  Ngan-hwui, 
and  Kiang-Bu.  Its  rhizome  is  used  as  a  substltate 
for  squills. — Smith, 

ANEMONE  CERNUA,  according  to  Siebold,  is 
in  repute  amons  the  Chinese  as  a  tonic  bitter,  under 
the  name  of  Hfu:-too- woo,  and  many  species  which 
Fortune  imported  from  China  found  their  way  to 
the  principal  gardens  in  Europe.  Drsl  Hooker  and 
Thomson  name  A.  albana  of  Central  Asia;  A. 
biflora  of  Beluchistan,  Kashmir,  and  Afgluuoistaa ; 
A.  rubicola  of  the  inner  Himalayas  and  Sikkim, 
and  A.  vitifolia  of  the  Hinudaya  generally.  At 
Lahore  is  a  species  known  to  the  people  as  ^Bnuni, 
which  has  a  much  divided  leaf.  The  plants  are 
acrid  and  irritating,  and  are  used  as  sialogogues, 
and  for  gout  and  rheumatism. — PowelVi  Hand- 
hook,  i.  p.  823 ;  Fortune's  Wanderings,  p.  405 ; 
O'Sh,  p,  160;  Riddell;  Hogg's  Vegetable  ICtngdom, 
p.  14;  Hook.f.  and  Thorn. 

ANETHUM  GRAVEOLENS.    itnn.    DiU. 
Shabit,      ....  ASAB.    Sowa,  Sui-ohaka,  .  HlNB. 
Taa-mori-h^yu?"   .  Bubm.   Jemuju?  .    .    .    Malay. 
Tsa-muot?     .    .    .      „       Adas-mania  ?  Anisi,     „ 
Anise  of  Matthew, .  Eno.   Sada  kappe,      •    «   Tam. 
Anethon, .     Ga.  of  Dioso. 

This  plant  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in 
Egypt,  Astracan,  and  India.  Dill  water  is  a 
commonly  used  carminative  for  the  relief  of 
flatulence,  flatulent  coUc,  and  tibe  hiccough  of 
infants,  and  may  be  advantageously  combined 
with  a  few  grains  of  magnesia  or  aromatic  con- 
fection. In  regu,  dill  seeds  ard  (Constantly  for 
sale  in  the  bazars.  The  Burmese  do  nol  dis- 
tinguish it  from  carraway.  The  Hakims  of 
Northern  India  believe  the  use  of  dill  seed  pro- 
motes the  secretion  of  milk. — Drs,  Honig.,  O^Sh., 
Mason,  Roxh.,  Voigt,  p.  22 ;  Birdwood. 

ANETHUM  PANMORl.    Roxh. 
Foaniculum  panmori,  D.C,  \  Sonf,  Paamhori,  .    Hind. 

A  native  of  various  parts  of  India,  root  white, 
nearly  fusiform,  and  almost  simple.  Used  in 
India  as  an  aromatic,  in  food,  and  m  medicine. — 
O'Sh  p.  360. 

ANETHUM  SOWA,  Roxh.,  Bishop's  weed. 


Shabit, 
Sulpha,  Sowa»  . 
T&aMy^,  .  . 
Sowa  DiU ;  Dill, 


Soya,  Sowa, . 

iBpha,  . 


Shaleya,.    .    . 

.  Sanbk. 

Hinendtura,  •    • 

.  SiMOU. 

Satba-kuppa,    . 

.     Tam. 

Saddapa,      .    , 

.     Tbu 

Sopu ;  Sompa, . 

Shatharkuppa, . 

•       » 

in 
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r  Arab. 
.  Beno. 

.  BUBX. 

.    Eng. 
.  Hind. 
Shiitapi 
SitaSiva,  lliiiReya,  Sanbk. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  cold 
Bengal,  in  the  Peninsula,  Burma,  etc  Its 
are  aromatic  and  carminative,  and  are  used  by 
the  natives  in  their  curries,  and  medioinaUy  to 
relieve  flatulence ;  the  green  narts  also  are  uaed 
as  a  vegetable  both  by  Mnsalmans  and  Hindna. 
The  seeds  are  the  Shubit  of  Avicenna,  which  is 
usually  translated  Anethum;  by  the  Arabs  it 
seems  to  have  been  oonsidered  the  Anethon  of 
Dioscorides.  By  distillation,  the  fruits  yield  a 
pale  yellow  volatile  oil,  sp.  gr.  "881,  soluble  in 
alo(^ol,  ether,  and  in  144  parts  of  water. — Eng. 
Cyc. ;  O'Sh. ;  Birdwood,  Bom.  Pro. ;  Raxb.  iL  96 ; 
VoigU 


AN6A. 


ANHILWARA. 


AN6A.  Saksk.  a  section,  a  portion.  For 
CBoanple,  there  are  six  Anga  of  the  Veda,  yiz. 
Sikiha,  roles  for  reciting  the  prayers,  the  accents 
•ad  tonea  to  be  observed ;  Kalpa,  ritoal ;  V ja 
TamiA,  grammar ;  Nirakta,  glossaHal  comment ; 
Ghhaiidioa,  metre ;  Jyolish,  astronomy.  Thefonr 
Veda,  the  six  AnM,  with  Mimansa,  theology, 
l^ray&i  Ippc,  and  Dharma,  the  institntes  of  law, 
and  the  Pnranas,  with  the  Hindus,  constitate 
the  fourteen  princ^Md  branches  of  knowledge. — 
Garret;  WilUamu^  Storv,    See  Veda:  Vidya. 

AN6A.  HmB.  In  dress,  it  is  the  oody  part  of 
the  Angarkba  without  the  skirt  and  tails.  The 
Angi  is  tfae.aame  artide  of  dothing  as  the  chpli, 
anabandfai,  and  kanchali.  Also  a  limb  of  the 
hody^  of  which  Hindus  reckon  dght,  the  asht- 


AKGADA,  the  son  of  Bali,  a  fierce  monkey 
cfaiel^  GBe  of  Rama*8  oonlederates. 

AKGAHARAWA^alsoAngaharawada.  Simoh. 
The  planet  Man;  Tuesday. 

AK6AKARA     GADDA.      Tbl.    Momocdica 


ANGAlfly  a  mde  pagan  tribe  on  the  range  of 
hiUs  in  Upper  Assam,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
the  Mikir  and  Gachar.  They  speak  one  of  the 
Nms  dialeetSL    See  India ;  Moaome ;  Naga. 

ANGAN.  DuKH.  The  open  enclosure  of  a 
Mahomedan  or  Hindu  house  in  British  India:  a 
small  comrtyaid,  called  compound  from  the  Malay 
KaiBpymg 

ANGARI.    SraB.    Smut,  a  blackness  in  ripen- 


AKGABKHA.  Hnn>.  A  long  coat  or  tunic, 
littiBg  tight  to  the  body,  and  hanging  down  below 
the  kneei    It  is  worn  by  Hindus  and  Mahomedans. 

ANGAUNGA.  Hind.  Perquisites  from  the 
thresbiiig-floor  to  the  biahman,  purohit,  guru, 
graner,  and  yiDage  god.  From  the  time  of  dis- 
mbnting  to  the  time  of  weighing,  profound 
■lenoe  is  maintained,  and  many  ceremonials 
ofaaerved. 

ANGDES,  Ongdes,  or  Ondes,  adjoins  Tibet. 
Hie  inhabitants  call  themsdves  Hungia,  and 
appear  to  be  the  Hong-niu  of  Chinese  authors, 
the  Hon  (Hoon)  of  Europe  and  India— ro(/> 
B^aslhan^  p.  186.    1 

ANGEL  is  a  term*  which,  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Qtttk  languages,  rektes  to  a  measeoger.  Angels 
are  noticed  in  the  Jewish,  Ghristian,  and  Ma- 
Bdan  religions.  Mahomedans  say  the  angds 
>.  eommanded  to  prostiate  themsdves  before 

n.    Mahomedans  beUeve  that  every  partide 

of  matt^  in  the  universe  is  entrusted  to  uie  care 
of  an  mgel  (Malik,  ferishtah).  They  believe  also 
in  a  UraudiT  of  angds.  The  four  of  highest  rank 
snppovi  God  s  throne,  as  in  the  Apocalypse,  in  the 
fikencsB  of  a  man,  a  bull,  an  eagle^  and  a  Hon, 
to  whom,  on  the  dav  of  judgment,  four  other 
angela  will  be  added.  After  these  come  Ruh 
(apirtt),  Israfil,  the  messenger,  Jabril  (Gabiid), 
and  Mikafl  (Midiad).— Zaae ;  Koran. 

ANGELICA  GLAUGA,  the  Ghura  of  the  Pan- 
jab,  growing  at  8000  to  10,000  feet;  on  Hattio, 
ete.,  near  m  Sntkj ;  is  found  also  in  the  Dhaula 
Dhsor  range  above  the  Kangra  vall^. — Stewart 

ANGELY  wood,  Artocarpus  hirsutus. 

ANG-GATTHEE.     Etkd.    A   chafing   dish. 
Ang-Gaythee  Shah,  a  Mohnirum  fakir. 
^ANGHRIPARNIKA,    Saksk.   Uvaria  lagopo- 
dioides:— D.  C. 
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ANGIA  GHINENSIS,  a  tree  of  China  and 
Siam :  produces  a  varnish. 

ANGIRA.    Sansk.    Oharitv.    See  Brahmadica. 

ANGIRASA,  a  gotra  or  family  of  brahmans 
derived  from  the  ridii  or  sage  An^rasa,  to  whom 
many  hynma  of  the  Rig  Ve<£k  are  attributed.  He 
was  one  of  the  seven  Maha  Rishi,  also  one  of  the 
ten  PrajapatL  A  later  Angirasa  was  an  inspired 
lawgiver. — Dowson. 

ANGLER  FISH,  Lonhius,  sp. 

ANGOLAM.,  Mal.  AJangium  decapetalum ;  A. 
hezapetalum. 

ANGOLA  WEED,  Ramalina  furf aracea. 

ANGOORER-GACH.    Benq.    Vitis  vinifera. 

ANGRIA  is  a  name  applied  to  the  more 
devated  pert  of  a  mat  buix  off  the  west  coast 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India.  Surveys  have  shown 
that  the  bank  is  a  great  submerged  tables-land, 
perfectly  flat,  its  greatest  breadth,  about  100  miles, 
being  a  little  west  of  Bombay. 

ANGRIA.  About  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, Eanhoji  Angria,  who  had  been  a  Mahnitta 
soldier,  was  made  governor  of  Sevemdrug.  He 
soon  assumed  independence,  obtained  possession 
of  nearly  all  the  Mahratta  fleet,  and  conquered 
territory  on  the  mainland.  In  1722,  the  British 
and  Portuguese  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
his  strong  fort  of  Colabah ;  in  1724,  an  attack 
on  Viziadrug  or  Gheriah  failed,  and  when  he  died 
at  the  close  of  1728,  his  sway  extended  over  si 
hundred  miles  of  the  coast  line.  He  was  succeeded 
by  hiB  illegitimate  son,  TuUaji  Angria.  In  1755, 
the  E.  I.  Company*s  marine,  under  Commodore 
James,  in  concert  with  a  Mahratta  army,  captured 
Sevemdrug  and  Bancoote ;  and  in  1756,  Adnural 
Watson  destroyed  Angria's  fleet  (11th  February)^ 
and  the  following  day  Gheriah  surrendered  to 
Colond  CUve.  ^e  last  descendant  died  about 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  and  the  territory 
was  annexed. — Orme. 

ANGU.    Malay.    Anguza,  Pers.    Asafoetida. 

ANGUL,  in  Orissa,  is  a  hilly  district,  which  was 
confiscated  in  1847,  because  its  raja  attempted  to 
make  war  against  the  British.  The  population 
of  63,505  souls  is  chiefly  Brahman,  Raiput,  and 
Khasa  Hindus,  with  the  aboriginal  Eandh  (5428), 
Taala  (8858),  Pan  (10,84n,  and  Kharia  /2748). 
The  Taloher  coal-field  emoraces  a  consiaerable 
portion  of  AnguL— '/mp.  Gaz. 

ANGULA.  HiKD.  A  long  measure,  a  finger's 
breadth;  the  standard  measure  for  carpenter's 
work,  8  barley  coms=:l  angula,  12  angular 
Ispan. 

ANGULI  -  TORANA.  Saksk.  Three  semi- 
drculw  lines  drawn  across  the  forehead  by  saiva 
Hindus.  They  are  made  of  sandal-wood  powder 
or  the  ashes  of  burned  cow-dung ;  and  are  usu- 
ally called  tri-pundra. — W. 

ANGUR.    Pers.    Grapes. 

ANGUSHTRIorAngutl  Hind.  A  finger-ring. 

ANHENTA.    SmoH.    Datura  fsstuosa. 

ANHILWARA,  the  dynastic  name  of  three 
races  who  ruled  in  Guzerat  from  a.d.  696,  till, 
in  A.D.  1809,  Guzerat  was  annexed  to  Dehli  by 
Ala-ud-Din  Mahomed  Shah.  The  title  was  taken 
from  the  town  Anhilpur,  whidi  rose  to  great 
distinction  as  a  commercial  site,  and  with  Cambay 
as  its  seaport  was  the  Tyre  of  India.  At  its 
height,  Anhilpur  was  12  cess  (or  15  miles)  in 
circuit,  within  which  were  many  temples  and 
colleges,   84   chaok   or   squares,  84   bazars  or 


ANHONI. 


ANIBUDDHA. 


^arketrplaces,  with  a  mint  for  gold  and  aQVer 
coin.  Col.  Tod  thinks  it  not  ui^ely  that  the 
Ohaora,  the  name  of  the  tribe  of  the  first  dynasty 
of  Anhilwara,  is  a  mere  corruption  of  Saura,  as 
the  ch  and  s  are  perpetually  interchanging. — Tod^s 
Tr.,  pp.  U7,  152,  166;  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  31.  See 
Balhara:  Guxerat;  Katfcywar. 

ANHOJ^I,  in  the  Hushangabad  district,  has 
a  hot  spring  nearly  due  north  of  the  Mahadeo 
hills,  at  the  edge  of  the  outer  range  ivhich  divides 
the  Denwa  from  the  Nerbudda  valley.  It  is  said 
to  be  good  for  boils  and  skin  diseases,  and  is 
much  visited. 

ANI.    Tah.    Elephant. 

ANI-ANL    Malay.    White  ants. 

ANICUT.  Anolo-Tam .  Literally  dam-built ;  a 
dam  or  weir  thrown  across  a  river  to  dam  up  the 
water.  The  grandest  is  that  across  the  Godavery 
river,  about  7  miles  long ;  but  others  dam  up  the 
waters  of  the  Kistna,  the  Palar,  the  Colerun, 
the  Tumbudra,  and  the  Pennar.     See  Ane. 

ANI-6imDAMANI.  Tam.  Adenanthera  pa- 
▼onina.    Its  seeds  are  the  muni  or  bead  seeds. 

ANrKArHALAY.    Tah.    Agave  Americana. 

ANIL-KA-KHAND,  a  sacred  well  in  the  bed 
of  the  Aghor  river,  under  the  temple  of  Hmglaj,  in 
Beluchistan.  The  i)eople  believe  it  has  never  been 
fathomed. 

ANIMAL  CHARCOAL,  prenared  from  bones, 
IS  used  as  a  filtering  material  lor  clarifying  oils, 
and  in  the  processes  of  sugar-refining. 

ANIMAL  FOOD  is  not  absolutely  forbidden 
to  the  priests  of  Buddha,  and  Burmese  followers 
of  this  faith  eat  quantities  of  fish,  reptQes,  and 
Crustacea.  Even  tne  more  strict  of  them,  though 
they  may  refuse  to  take  life  for  food,  eagerly  use 
meat  when  they  can  get  animals  killed  for  them, 
or  find  them  dead  from  accident  or  disease ;  and 
the  cow,  buffalo,  tiger,  and  horse  are  all  partaken 
of  in  Burma,  tiger  flesh  selling  for  five  annas  a 
pound.  Many  Hindus  of  the  Brahman,  Rajput, 
and  YaJsya  castes,  as  a  rule,  will  not  eat  animal 
food,  and  no  Hindu  can  eat  the  cow  without 
ceasing  to  be  a  Hindu :  but  all  sudra  Hindus  eat 
goats,  fowls,  mutton,  fiso,  and  the  aboriginal  races 
eat  nearly  all  quadrupeds. — Hardy ^  E.  MonacJL 

ANIMAL  KINGDOM,  a  scientific  term,  com- 
prising all  living  animals.  Many  commercial 
products  are  obtained, — horns,  skins,  furs,  bristles, 
wool,  hair,  bones,  teeth  and  tusks,  fins,  shells, 
air-bladders,  quills,  feathers,  oils,  etc  The 
animal  oils  are  in  frequent  use  as  medicinal  sub- 
stances amongst  the  people  of  India  for  external 
application,  such  as  that  from  the  pea-fowl's 
fat,  from  the  newt^s  foot,  the  crocodile  and  the 
iguana. 

ANIMALLY,  literally  Elephant  hills,  a  moun- 
tain range  in  the  collectorate  of  Coimbatore,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and 
in  the  Travancore  dominions,  extending  from  lat. 
10°  13'  45"  to  10°  31'  30"  N.,  long.  76°  52'  30"  to 
77°  23' E.,  with  peaks  up  to  8850  feet  high.  There 
are  small  scattered  colonies  of  the  Kader,  tiie 
Malai  Arasar,  Pulyar,  and  the  Maravar  races.  The 
Kader  are  open,  independent,  straightforward 
men,  simple,  and  obeying  their  Mopens  or  chiefs 
implicitly.  They  are  of  small  stature,  strong 
built,  active,  with  woolly  hair,  and  something 
of  the  African  features,  and  file  their  front  teeth 
to  a  point  The  women  wear  enormous  circles 
of  pith  m  the  lobes  of  their  ears,  which  they  distend 


down  to  their  shoulders.  A  black  monkey  is  th'^ 
greatest  dainty.  The  Malai  Arasar  are  taking  to 
agriculture.  The  Pulyar  are  demon-worshippers. 
The  mountains  are  covered  by  valuable  forest  treea, 
and  at  one  time  were  worked  with  an  annual 
profit  of  about  50,000  rupees  a  year,  and  there 
are  many  beautiful  woods  suited  for  turnery. 
The  wild  animals  are  the  elephant,  tiger,  leopard^ 
bear,  hynna,  wild  dog,  biaon,  sambur,  spotted  and 
barking  and  hog  deer;  also  the  wild  goat. — X<.- 
CoL  Hamilton^  in  Uteris ;  Imp.  Gaz, 

ANIMISHA.  Sansk.  Hindu  gods  are  sup- 
posed by  the  Hindus  to  be  exempt  from  the 
momentary  elevation  and  depression  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  to  which  mortals  are  subject,'  and  to  be 
able  to  look  with  a  firm  unintermitted  gaze. 
Hence  a  deity  is  termed  Animisha  and  Animesha, 
one  whose  eyes  do  not  wink.  Various  aUusions 
to  tins  attribute  occur  in  poetry.  When  Indra 
visits  Sita,  to  encourage  her,  he  assumes  at  her 
request  the  marks  of  divinity, — ^he  treads  the  air, 
and  suspends  tiie  motion  of  the  eyelids;  when 
Agni,  Varuna,  and  Indra  all  assume  the  form  of 
Nala  at  the  marriage  of  Damayanti,  she  distin- 
guishes her  mortal  lover  by  the  twinkling  of  hia 
eyes,  whilst  the  gods  are  stabdha  lochana,  fixed- 
eyed.  And  when  the  Aswini  Eumara  practise 
the  same  trick  upon  the  bride  of  Chyavana,  ahe 
recognises  her  husband  by  this  amongst  other 
indications.  The  notion  is  the  more  deserving  of 
attention,  as  it  is  one  of  those  coincidences  with 
classical  mythology  which  can  scarcely  be  ac- 
cidentaL  neliodorus  says :  *  The  gods  may  be 
known  by  the  eyes  looking  with  a  fixed  regard, 
and  never  closing  the  eyelids;*  and  he  cites 
Homer  in  proof  of  it.  An  instance  from  the 
Iliad  may  he  cited  perhaps  as  an  additional  con- 
firmation; and  the  marble  eyes  of  Venus,  by 
which  Helen  knew  the  goddess,  are  probably  the 
stabdha  lochana,  the  fixed  eyes  of  the  Hindus, 
full,  unveiled  even  for  an  instant,  like  the  eyeq 
of  a  marble  statue.  Other  marks  distinguish  divine 
from  mortal  bodies ;  the^  cast  no  smidow,  they 
are  exempt  from  per^uration,  they  remain  unsoQed 
by  dust,  they  fioat  on  the  earth  without  touching 
it,  and  the  garlands  they  wear  stand  erect,  the 
flowers  remaining  unwithered. — Hindu  Theatre^ 
i.  187 ;  Williams'  Story  of  Nala,  p.  248, 

ANIMUS.  The  interpretations  of  the  roh 
and  nafs  of  the  Arabs,  of  the  nef esh  and  ranch 
of  the  Hebrews,  of  the  pneuina  of  the  Greelka, 
and  animus  of  the  Romans,  applied  to  the  breath, 
the  life,  the  soul  of  man,  are  nnUoeophical  points. 
Mahomedans  style  Jesus  the  Messiah,  Bnh-Allah, 
the  Spirit  of  God.  This  view  identifies  the 
everlasting  soul  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
breath  of  life.  In  the  English  tongue  there  is 
no  settied  mode  of  speaking  of  these,  for  a  man  is 
said  to  die ;  in  a  shipwreck,  every  soul  is  said  to 
perish,  and  a  person  ceasing  to  live  is  described 
both  as  dving  and  as  departing,  the  latter  equiva- 
lent  to  the  Mahomedan  rahlat  or  intiqal,  passing 
away  and  departure. 

ANi-PARlTI.  Maleal.  Hibiscus  rosasinensia* 

ANI-PIPUL.    DCKH.    Ficus  religiosa,  Linn. 

ANI  POOLIA  MABM.  Tam.  Adansonia 
digitata. 

ANI-PULLI.    Tam.    The  tree  sqmrrel. 

AN-IRAN,  the  non-Aryan  people. 

ANIRUDDH  A,  the  son  of  the  mcamate  Indian 
Cupid. 
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AKISAROOLY  MARA. 


ANKLETS. 


Kidii-Maaift!  •  • 
Xahori,  .  .  .  . 
UkA-moun  tea  bally 
Hwai-Maac,  .  . 
8iaii-bwin-liiaiig,  . 
^ft-hwni-liiaiig. 


Ouj. 


ANISAROOLY    KARA.      Can.     AlaD^om 
decapetalnm. 
ANISEED.    Pimpmella  aaisam. 

Ob.   Sonf, Hind. 

Bali.    Anise, It. 

BsNO.   Adas-maaU  ?  Maogfi,  Jav. 

BuKM.   Jira-manis,    .    •    ALalat, 

Chin.   Baaan-i-rami,   •    .  Pebs. 

Sataphaspba, .    .    Sansk. 

Pedda  Sadapa,Sompa,TEL. 
The  plant  produciiig  these  small,  aromatic, 
pungent,  fragrant,  sweetish  seeds,  is  the  Pimpi- 
MUa  anisnni,  one  of  the  Apaoese  of  Liudley, 
wbicJi  IB  cultivated  in  the  Levant,  all  over 
Eorope  and  in  China.  Thejr  ue  an  agreeable 
csnmnatiTe,  and  yield  on  distillation  a  volatile 
oa,  and  a  fixed  oil  by  pressure.  The  Bali  and 
Javanese  teima  may  possibly  designate  the  star 
aniae.—- Dra  Vmgty  O'Sh.^  ExddeU  and  Mason; 
VegOabk  Kingdom^  376 ;  Faulkner ;  Poole. 
AiaSS-STAB,  midmn  anisatam. 


Skitpywij 


Anaripu, 


.    .    Jap. 

Malat. 
Tax.  ?  TxL. 


Badiaa-lrkbatei^AB  ,Pm«. 
Pa-oo-hn-hoei-biaiii,  Ch. 
Anaaphal,  .  •  •  DuK. 
Badian,    ....  HiND. 

Star  anise  is  the  fruit  of  the  Illiciam  anisatam 
of  Linnaena,  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  which  grows 
in  the  countries  extending  from  China  to  Japan 
from  kt.  23^'^  to  35^  K.  The  name  is  given  from 
the  duatering  star-like  form  assumed  b^  the 
capsdlea  or  pods,  five  to  twelve  in  number,  joined 
together  at  one  end,  and  diverging  in  rays, 
geoerany  five.  These  are  used  all  over  the  east 
as  a  oondiment.  They  are  prized  for  the  volatile 
oil  obtained  from  them,  and  for  their  aromatic 
tasie^  The  bark  has  a  more  aromatic  flavour 
than  the  seeds,  but  is  not  so  sweet.  In  China, 
their  moat  common  use  is  to  season  sweet  dishes. 
In  Japan,  they  are  placed  on  the  tombs  of  friends, 
and  presented  as  offerings  in  the  temples.  They 
are  ou^y  exported  direct  to  India,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  nortli  of  Europe.  In  India,  they  are  much 
naed  in  seasoning  curries  and  flavouring  native 
didMB,  and  large  quantities  are  used  in  fiurope  in 
the  preparation  oriiqueurs.  In  Britaiu,  it  is  from 
this  fmit  that  the  ou  of  anise  is  prepared,  and  it 
imparta  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  Anisette  de 
Bomdeanx.  —  Morrison  ;  Simmonds  ;  Faulkner ; 
CtSk.  Beng,  Pkar. ;  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

AKISHORINIGAM.  Male.  Urticaheterophylla. 

ANISOCHILUS  CARNOSUM.     Wall 


P.  craasifoliiiB,  HoH, 
P.  ttrobiliferui,  BoaA, 
Coleiu  iplcatiiB,  Benlth, 
Kurmwalli,  .    •    •    Tel. 
Pindibaada,      .    •      „ 
Pindibonda,      •    .      „ 
Boga  chettUy      •    •      „ 


I«widiik  eamota,  Litm, 

WefeUauthTiacamoro,  Sul 

V.Mabam,apr. 

litaU-MBgeri,  •    •   DtTX. 

Ihiek-ieaved  laven- 
der,   Sno. 

Kat-karica,    •    .  Malxal. 

KarpnmwaBi,    .    .   Tam. 
This  k  used  in  native  medicine.    It  has  small 

hlnidi  pmrple  flowers,    and   grows   among  the 

Onrcar  n>Aq"*^"Ms  and  at  Taoug  Doug. — Roxh,; 

Voigt;  Ainslie;  Useful  Plants. 
ANISODUS  LURIDUS.    Link.    A  tincture  of 

its  leaves  k  recommended  as  an  anodyne  and 

aeda^ve^ 

ANISOMELES  MALABARICA.    R  Br. 


Kcpeta  If alahaya,  Lkm. 
Staebji         ,9         ,^106. 
Gao-Zaban       cf  B%f  bat. 
Booian  Kooaham,   SaAbk. 
B0tti;P)Bnia-ntti,.      „ 
A  plant  of  the  West 


Ajuga  fratiooBa,  Eoxb, 


Madhori,  •    •    •    •    Tam. 
Moffa  birakii*  ,, 

Chmna  ranabheri, .     TxL. 

Indies,  Mauritius,  the 
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Peninsulas  of  India,  Malacca,  and  Java.  It  has  a 
very  fetid  odour.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  entire 
pknt  k  deemed  emenagogue,  and  natives  of  Indk 
use  the  leaves  internally  in  dysentery. — Roxb.  iiL 
1 ;  Voigt;  O'Sh. ;  Veg,  King. ;  Ainslie. 

ANISOMELES  OVATA.    R.  Br. 
Anis.  dutioha,  Heyne.         I  Nepeta  Amboinica,  lAnn. 
Ajuga      „       B(ah.  iiL  2.  |  Marrubium  Indio.  Burm. 
Ballota    „       L.  ManL        Ballota  Mauritiana,  Pers. 
Nepeta  diflticha,  M.  \ 

A  plant  of  Ceylon,  Peninsular  Indk,  Bengal, 
and  Nepal,  with  a  strong  camphoriioeous  smell.—- 
Roxb.  iii.  2  ;  Voigt,  460. 

ANISOPHYLLA  ZEYLANICA.  BeniL  Tbk 
tree,  the  Tetracrypta  cinnamonoides,  Gard.  and 
Champ.y  and  the  Wella-piyanna  of  the  Sinffhalese, 
grows  in  the  southern  and  centralparts  of  Ceylon, 
up  to  an  elevation  of  1500  feet.  The  wood  k  used 
for  builciing  purposes.  —  Mendis'j;  ^eidome^  FL 
Sylv.jMort  xvii.  p.  195. 

ANIYATA-DHAMMA,  a  class  of  priestly  mk- 
demeanours  of  the  buddhkts  of  Ceylon. — Hardtfs 
Eastern  Monaehism,  p.  433. 

ANJALI.  Sansk.  One  of  tbe  Hindu  forms  of 
respectful  obeisance ;  it  k  the  Dandawat  of  the 
south  of  India.  The  head  k  slightly  bowed,  the 
palms  of  the  hands  are  brought  together  and 
raised  kterally  to  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  so 
that  the  tips  of  the  thumbs  only  are  in  contact 
with  it.— Hind.  Theat.  ii  p.  108. 

ANJAMAN,  among  the  Parsees,  a  constituted 
council  or  assembly. — W. 

ANJAN.  Hind.  A  grass  of  the  N.  W.  Pro- 
vinces of  Bengal,  used  as  fodder. — W. 

ANJAN,  Hjnd.?,  or  Anjana-kahloo,  also  Un« 
j  uncle,  Tah.  Sulphuret  of  antimony  ;  also  man- 
ganese, used  in  pottery  as  a  glaze. 

AN  J  ANA,  an  Indkn  era,  which  began  b.c.  691. 

ANJENGO,  a  fishing  village  in  Travanoore  ter- 
ritory, on  the  Makbar  coast,  in  kt  S°  40'  N.,  and 
long.  76°  47'  50"  £.  The  name  k  a  corruption  of 
two  Tamil  words,  Anji  Tenga,  or  five  cocoa-nut 
trees.  The  pkce  was  for  many  years  an  Englkh 
factory.  The  ruins  of  the  Portuguese  church  and 
fort  still  exist  Orme,  the  historian,  was  bom  at 
Anjengo,  and  Eliza  Draper,  the  object  of  Sterne's 
affection,  lived  here. — Forbes^  Oriental  Memoirs^ 
Abbe  RaynaVs  History  of  ike  Indies;  H.  Drury^ 
Cochin;  Horsburgh. 

ANJIL.    Arab.    Malva  sylvestris,  Linn. 

ANJILIMARAM.    Tah.    Artocaipus  hiisuta. 

ANJIR.    Pers.    Figs. 

ANJUN.  Mahr.  Hardwickk  binata.  Anjuna, 
also  Kurpa,  Memecylon  tinctorium  and  M.  rami- 
florum.  Lam. 

ANKADOSA.    Tel.    Leea  staphylia,  A 

ANKAL-AMMA,  one  of  the  tutelary  village 
goddesses  of  the  Peninsula  of  India.    See  Amma. 

ANKAM.  Maleal.  In  Makbar,  a  duel,  or 
single  combat,  formerly  frequent  among  the  Nair 
race ;  each  combatant  had  to  pay  a  sum  for  per- 
mission to  fight  The  duel  was  sometimes  fought 
by  hired  champions. — W. 

ANEHL    Panj.    Rubns^. 

ANKLETS. 
Khal-Khal,  Abab.,  Hind.  |  Karyala,  •    «   «    «    Tkl. 
Kapu, Tam.  | 

Anklets  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  copper,  deer 
horn,  the  metals  being  solidly  massive,  also  as 
chains,  are  in  use  in  idl  eastern  countries.  Oc- 
casionally a  grown  man  of  the  Hindus  may  be 


ANKLONG. 
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seen  with  a  small  gold  or  silver  ring,  but  in 
general  they  are  restricted  to  women  and  children. 
The  custom  has  doubtless  been  through  all  ages, 
and  they  are  alluded  to  in  Isa.  iiL  16, 18.  Some, 
and  particnlarly  those  of  the  Marwari  women, 
are  inconveniently  massive;  and  heavy  rings, 
usually  of  olver  set  with  a  fringe  of  small  bells, 
are  often  worn  by  other  Hindu  ladies.  The  other 
loose  ornaments,  one  above  another,  on  the 
ankles,  at  every  motion  of  the  feet  produce  a 
tinkling  noise. — Toy  Cart. 

ANKLONG.  Malay.  The  musical  bamboo 
of  Java.    See  Bamboo. 

ANKOLAMU.    Tel.    Alangium  decapetalum. 

ANKO-RUTE.  Tam.  Trichosanthes  palmata, 
Eoxb, ;  T.  bracteata,  Lanu 

ANKUS.    Pers.,  Hind.    Elephant  goad. 
Arpe,    ....  Qb.  I  Ankana,     •    •    •    Sansk. 

CoBpis,      .    .    .        Lat.  I  Hendoo,    .    .    .    SiNan. 

The  goad  and  guiding  rod  of  an  elephant-driver, 
in  shape  resembling  a  small  boat-hook.  It  is 
figured  in  the  medals  of  Caracalla  of  the  identical 
form  in  use  at  the  present  day  in  India. 

ANMAIL.    Tam.    Pavo  cristatus. 

ANNA,  a  British-Indian  coin,  sixteen  to  a 
rupee,  and  equal  to  about  three-halfpence.  It  is 
applied  to  indicate  a  rateable  share,  as  4  or  6 
annas  in  the  rupee,  similar  to  the  percentage. 

ANNA  BUGDI.    Tam.    Green  copperas. 

ANNADEOTA.    See  Chank. 

ANNAI KARAI M  ARAM.  Tam.  Odina  woodier. 

ANNAM.  The  Annamitic  group  of  peoples  in- 
habit Gochin-Ghina  and  Tonkin,  and  are  a  section 
of  the  division  of  the  human  race  to  which  the 
Ghinese  belong.  The  Ghinese  form  of  Annam  is 
Ngannam ;  the  Tonkinese  call  the  Gocbin-Ohinese, 
Kuang  and  Ke-kuang;  the  Gochin-Ghinese,  on 
the  other  hand,  call  the  Tonkinese,  Kepak.  Two 
centuries  before  Ghrist,  the  Ghinese  found  the 
Annam  race  in  possession  of  the  basin  of  Sang  Koi. 
The  first  misrations  from  the  northern  side  of 
the  E.  Himalaya  is  now  best  represented  by  the 
Annam,  Kambojan, — Mon,  and  Lau  tribes,  who 
appear  to  have  been  at  a  later  period  gradually 
pressed  by  the  Tibeto-Burman  tribes  to  the  east- 
ward and  southward.  The  Mon-Annam,  or  E. 
Himalaya  tribes  occupy  the  territory  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  left  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Brahmaputra  as  far  as  the  head  of  Assam,  and  a 
line  diawn  thence  eastwards  along  the  range  in 
which  the  Irawadi  has  its  sources,  and  across  the 
oonvei^ing  meridianal  chains,  beyond,  to  the  most 
eastern,  the  Mangli,  which  separates  the  Kiang 
from  the  M-Kong.  In  physical  appearance,  the 
Annam  race,  in  size,  form  odf  the  head  and  person, 
expression,  and  temperament,  have  a  close  resem- 
bumce  to  some  Indonesian  tribes.  The  Javan  group 
has  a  larger  admixture  of  the  Annam  type  than  the 
Sumatran  or  Bomeon.  Annam  heads  are  common 
in  eastern  Java,  and  especially  among  the  Bawian 
and  Maduran  peoples.  The  Malay  and  western 
Javan  have  frequently  a  more  Siamese  form.  The 
Annam  race  want  the  large  straight  faces,  flat 
occiput,  lowness  of  the  hairy  scalp,  comparatively 
small  and  firm  mouth,  hard  staring  eye,  and  grave 
expressioii  of  the  Siamese.  The  Annamese  are  of 
low  stature,  the  men  with  long  arms  and  short 
stout  logs.  They  are  very  light  coloured.  The 
men  are  hardy  and  active.  The  women,  still  fairer, 
are  weU  formed  and  graceful.  The  higher  classes 
are  solemn  and  decorous,  like  the  Ghinese;  the 
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lower,  lively  and  talkative.  The  dress  of  both 
sexes  consists  of  loose  trousers  and  loose  frock 
with  large  sleeves.  In  their  persons,  their  drees, 
and  their  food,  they  are  very  uncleanly*  They 
are  about  14  millions.  Their  religion  is  Buddh- 
ism, but  Shaman  superstitions  aSso  -prevail.  A 
Gocnin-Ghinese  marries  when  he  has  the  meaxis, 
and  among  the  poorer  classes  the  age  of  the  female 
is  from  15  to 20.  The  wife  is  purchased;  poly- 
gamy is  habitnd.  Abortion  is  often  had  reooune 
to.  Unmarried  women  are  not  all  chaste;  but 
adultery  in  the  married  woman  is  punished  with 
death.  The  Annam,  Kambojan,  harness,  Mon, 
Burman,  and  the  other  ultra-Indian  languages  are 
all  characterized  by  strong  complex  soimds:  The 
Annam  and  Siamese  abound  in  complex  vowel 
sounds,  and  the  Burman  family  in  complex  con- 
sonantal sounds,  which  are  harsh  in  Singpho,  less 
BO  in  Rakhoing,  and  much  softened  in  Burman.— 
Bou)ring*8  Siam,  i  p.  683,  ii.  p.  464 ;  Craw/nrd*s 
Emb.  p.  459 ;  Lubbock^  Origin  of  Civil  pw  248 ; 
Latkam^s 'Ethnology ;  Craw/uriTs  Dictionary^  pp. 
321-488.    See  Gochin-Ghina ;  India. 

ANNA  PURNA  DEVI,  a  beneficent  form  of 
the  Hindu  goddess  Parvatl  She  is  described  as  of 
a  deep  yellow  colour,  standing  or  sitting  on  the 
lotus,  or  water  lily.  She  has  two  arms,  and  in 
one  hand  holds  a  spoon,  in  the  other  a  dish.  In 
her  dress  she  is  decorated  like  the  other  modem 
images  of  Durga.  Anna  Puma  is  a  household 
goddess,  and  is  extensively  worshipped  by  the 
Hindus.  Her  name  implies  the  goddess  who  fills 
with  food,  and  they  believe  that  a  sincere  wor- 
shipper of  her  will  never  want  it  She  is  possibly 
the  Anna  of  Babylon ;  and  she  has  been  considered 
as  the  prototype  of  the  Anna  Perenna  of  the 
Romans,  whom  Varro  places  in  the  same  rank 
with  Pallas  and  Geres,  and  who  was  deified  and 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Roman  people,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  supplied  them  with  food  when 
they  retired  into  Mount  Aventine.  Besides  the 
^eat  similarity  of  names,  there  is  a  singular  co- 
mcidence  in  the  times  of  tiieir  worship,  the 
festivals  of  Anna  Puma  taking  place  in  the  early 
mrt  of  the  increase  of  the  moon  in  the  month 
Gholtra  (partly  in  March),  and  those  of  the 
Roman  goddess  on  the  Ides  of  March.  To  make 
the  chain  complete,  Anna  travels  east  from 
Babylon  to  India ;  west  from  Babylon  to  Phoenicia, 
accompanies  her  sister  Dido  to  Garthage,  flies 
thence  to  Italy,  and  then  the  Anna  Puma  of  the 
Hindus  becomes  the  Anna  Perenna  of  the  Latians. 
Such  is  the  Roman  legend.  In  India  she  is 
known  simply  as  Anna,  also  as  Anna  Puma  or 
Anna  D&vatl  In  his  h^rmn  addressed  to  her  by 
the  risbi  Agastya,  she  is  personified-  as  Pitn  or 
material  -  food.  —  ColematCs  Mythology^  p.  91 ; 
Wilson's  Hindu  Theatre. 

ANNEE,  a  Tibetan  nun. 

ANNELIDA,  of  Guvier,  from  annulus,  a  ring; 
an  example  of  this  class  of  animals  is  the  ringed 
form  of  the  common  earthworm. 

ANNESLEY,  Sir  JAMES,  a  medical  officer  of 
the  Madras  Army,  who  rose  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Medical  Board,  author  of  Sketches  of  the  most 
prevalent  Diseases  of  India,  comprising  a  Treatise 
of  the  Epidemic  Gholera  of  ^e  East,  and  Reports  of 
the  Diseases  in  the  Madras  Army,  London,  1825 ; 
Researches  into  the  Gauses,  Nature,  and  Treatment 
of  the  more  prevalent  Diseases  of  India^  and  ol 
Warm  Glimates  generally,  London,  1828. 


ANNIUS  PLICAMUS. 


ANONA  MURICATA. 


ANNIUS  PLICAMUS.    SeeHij^ns. 

AKOA  DEPBESSICORNIS,  the  aapi  atan,  or 
vikl  cow  of  the  MalajB.  It  approaches  the  oz-like 
niekypes  of  Africa,  and  haa  oeen  classed  as  an 
oi,a  Doffalo,  and  ^telope.  It  is  found  only  in 
the  moontaiiM,  and  nerer  occupies  places  where 
there  are  deer. 

ANOGH.    HiHD.    Frazinus  zanthyUoides. 

AKOGEISSUS  AGUMINATUS.     WalL 
Oonoeupiii  aeaminatas,  J2(mb6.  iL  4i3. 
Tooaf,    •    .    •    •  BcBii.  I  PMshi  maiiii,  Faahi,    TsL. 

TUs  10%  tree  is  met  with  in  several  parts  of 
bdia.  It!  timber  is  good  and  durable.  That 
d  the  Godayeiy  is  described  as  very  hard  and 
ihtiog,  and  Teiy  ornamental,  and  much  resembles 
fte  ireod  of  A.  lafeifolinsL  It  has  a  purple  heart- 
vood ;  it  is  much  used  for  building  purposes,  but 
vfll  not  ituid  exposure  to  water. — Roxb. ;  Vaigt ; 


AN0GEI88US  LATIFOLIUS.    Roxb. 
OonooBTpiis  latif  otitis,  Roxb. 


Chiriman,  Sheriman,  Tel. 
TelUlCaddi,     .    .       „ 
Dhohn,     •    «    •     Ubtta. 


Bbmi,  Dhown,  HnvD. 
I^wQ,  .  .  .  Singh. 
Vdkyiag^.  .        Tail 

V«bli8,.    .     .  „ 

nil  Teiy  valuable  timber  tree  grows  to  an 
enonnooi  aae.  It  is  common  throughout  the 
MadnalVeBidencjr,  Mysore,  Bombay,  B^igal,  and 
OeTion,  in  the  plams,  and  it  ascends  the  mountains 
to  an  eleTition  of  about  3000  feet  It  grows  at 
QsQune.  Irismahad,  in  the  Kenneiy  jungles,  the 
nJkji  cf  the  KonVan  rivers  near  their  sources, 
tkeinkad  Dekbaa  hills,  and  in  the  Dehra  Doon. 
Ill  wood  is  Hg^t-coloared,  with  a  purple  heart ;  it 
ii  dose-gnuned,  and  Teiy  durable  when  properly 
moped;  it  is  much  used  in  house  and  ship 
hddiog;  and  is  one  cf  the  best  woods  for  poles 
isd  tile-trees  of  carts,  and  for  agricultural  im- 
pkoMnta  If  left  in  the  forests  exposed  to  the 
mther,  the  wood  rapidly  deteriorates,  and  is 
maattackedbyinsectsand  white  ants.  The  wood 
bem  naJX  trees  wants  the  dark-coloured  heart, 
aadiiinythiqg  but  durable.  Near  the  Qodavery,tiie 
voodiB  nid  to  be  one  of  the  hardest  in  the  forests. 
^  leaves  are  used  by  tanners.  A  gum  exudes 
boD  the  barkf  which  is  sold  in  the  oazars.  A. 
pcBdak,  Edgew.^  is  a  tree  of  Ajmir  and  Nimar. — 
Sai.;  Vmgt;  Beddame. 

ANOINTjNQ,  a  form  of  installation  and  initia- 
tioQ.  It  is  the '  maasah  ^  of  the  Arabs,  hence  their 
AKMaeeh  and  the  Hebrew  Messiah.  InRajputana, 
asoatiii^  appeara  to  have  been,  in  all  ages,  the 
■odeofiDstaUatton.  The  unguent  used  is  of  sandal 
««d  and  attar  of  roses  made  into  a  paste,  or  very 
tUck  omlment,  of  which  a  little  is  phiced  upon  the 
fachead  with  the  middle  finger  of  the  riffht  hand, 
nd  then  the  jewela,  the  aigrette  and  necklace,  are 
Mod.  AoMmgst  the  earnest  notices  of  this  cere- 
MQsial  IB  that  in  Gtoeais  zxviii,  when  Jacob  rose 
■pearly  m  the  morning,  and  took  the  stone  that 
kekadpot  for  his  piUow,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar, 
<sd  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it.  The  Brahmans 
isoiit  their  stone  images  with  oil  before  bathinff 
^ksBi,  and  some  anoint  them  with  sweet-scented 
^  lliis  practioe  probably  arises  out  of  the  cus- 
^nad  the  Hindus,  and  ia  not  necessarily  to  be 
arfned  to  their  idolatry.  Anointing  persons,  as 
fB  set  ol  homage,  has  been  transferred  to  their 
idoik  There  are  resemblances  betwixt  the  Jewish 
•ad  Huida  methods  of,  and  times  for,  anoint- 
UI&    Oil  iaapplied  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  till 
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it  reaches  all  the  limbs;  it  is  called  abhyanga, 
and  is  noticed  in  Psalm  cxxziii.  2,  Mark  xiv.  3. 
At  the  dose  of  the  festival  in  honour  of  Diurga,  the 
Hindus  worship  the  unmarried  daughters  of  Brah- 
mans, and  amongst  other  ceremonies  pour  sweet- 
scented  oils  on  their  heads.  Amon^  the  Hindus, 
this  ceremonial  is  attended  to  after  sickness,  which 
Psalm  xiv.  7  mentionab  And  Hindus,  when  fast- 
ing, in  sickness,  or  sorrow,  abstain  from  the  daily 
anointing  of  the  body  with  oil,  but  again  anoint 
on  recovery,  as  2  Samuel  xii.  20,  where  *  David 
arose  from  the  earth,  and  washed  and  anointed 
himself,  and  changed  his  apparel,  and  came  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  worshipped.*  Bathing, 
anointing  the  body  with  oil,  and  changing  the 
apparel,  are,  among  the  Hindus,  the  first  outward 
signs  of  coming  out  of  a  state  of  mourning  or 
sickness.  The  abhvanga  stlinanam,  or  bathing  on 
the  wedding  day  of  a  Hindu  couple,  is  part  of  the 
marriage  ceremony.  This  practice  of  anointing 
all  the  body  with  oil  is  wholly  confined  to  the 
Hindu  community ;  the  Mahomedans,  whether  of 
India  or  Western  Asia,  do  not  practise  it.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Hebrews  learned  the  custom  in 
Egypt  or  from  their  Assyrian  neighbours,  and 
that  the  anointing  of  kings,  which  EuJropean 
nations  have  adopteid,  was  handed  down  through 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Masah  of  the  modem 
Arabs  is  the  canonical  mode  of  performing  the 
smaller  ablutions  or  purifications. — Tod^  iL  668. 

ANOLA.  Hind.  Fruit  of  Emblica  officmalis, 
the  emblic  myrobalan.  It  is  roundish,  blackish, 
grey,  very  wrinkled,  obscurely  six  -  sided ;  nut 
three-celled,  each  cell  with  two  shining  seeds. 

ANOMA,  a  river  famous  in  the  history  of 
buddhism,  as  the  scene  of  prince  Siddhiurta's 
assumption  of  the  dress  of  an  ascetic,  where 
he  cut  off  his  hair,  and  dismissed  his  attendant 
and  his  horse.  Its  distance  from  Eapila  is  said 
to  be  60  yojanas. — Cunningham,  Ancient  Geog. 
p.  423. 

ANOMADASSA,  according  to  the  Singhalese 
bnddhists,  a  Buddha  previous  to  Gautama. — 
Hardy ^  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  433. 

Als  ONAGER,  the  custard  apple  order  of  plants, 
natives  of  the  old  and  new  worlds.  The  order 
includes  about  15  genera  and  250  species,  more 
than  half  of  them  occur  in  the  Indies,  of  the 
genera  uvaria,  gnatteria,  orophea,  miliusia,  lobo- 
carpus,  Pattonia,  anona,  artobotrys,  polyalthia, 
hyalostemma,  saccopetalum.  The  anona  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  a  powerful  aromatic  taste  and 
smell,  furnishing  esteemed  edible  fruits,  of  which 
the  custard  apple,  sour  sop,  sweet  sop,  and  bullock 
heart  may  be  named. — Voigt;  H.  and  T. 

ANONA  GHERIMOLIA.  MiH  A  tree  of 
Peru,  with  a  succulent  fruit  of  a  dark  purple 
colour,  containing  a  soft  sweet  mucilage.  It  was 
introduced  into  India  in  1820.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  the  cherimoyer,  one  smooth,  the  other 
with  a  tubercle  on  the  middle  of  each  scale. — Dr. 
WeddeU,  Bolivia;  Eiddell;  Voigt. 

ANONA  MURICATA.  Linn.  The  Soursop 
tree  of  the  West  Indies,  but  cultivated  in  India  and 
Tenasserim.  It  has  large  yellowish  green  flowers, 
with  a  vinous  smell,  and  bears  only  once  a  year. 
The  fruit  resembles  the  custard  apple,  ripens  in 
March,  and  grows  to  about  the  same  size  as  the 
bullock  heart ;  is  of  a  greenish  colour  when  ripe, 
and  has  a  rough,  thorny  appearance ;  the  flavour 
is  very  peculiar^  differing  from  the  other  species  of 


ANONA  RETICULATA. 

the  ADODacesB ;  the  scent  resembles  that  of  black 
carraDts;  the  seeds  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
custard  apple.  The  wood  is  inferior. — RiddeU; 
M,  E.  Juries'  Reports;  Voigt;  Hook,  f.  et  T. 
pw  114 ;  Vegetable  Kingdom,  28. 

AKONA  RETICULATA.  L.  Bullock  heart. 
LuvuniB  ?  .  Beno.,  Hind.  Anona  maram,  .  Singh. 
Bam-Phal,  Dekh.,  Hind.  Rama  sita  mairam,  Tam. 
liona,  Manna,    «    Malat.    Rama  chettu,      .    .  Tkl. 

This  fruit  tree  deriyes  its  specific  and  English 
names  from  the  appearance  of  its  dark  bro^mish 
and  red  fruit.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of 
the  tropics,  and  rtows  to  a  large  size.  It  is  soft, 
sweetisn,  and  pulpy,  and  is  not  much  esteemed  by 
Europeans. — Drs.  Ainslie,  RiddeU,  Mason,  Bird- 
wood,  Bombay  Products;  M.  E.  J.  Rep. ;  H.  /.  et 
Th.  116 ;  Crawfurd^s  Diet. 

ANONA  SQUAMOSA.    L.    Custaid  apple. 


Malay. 

MAT.TtAT^ 


SriKaya, 

Attlia  mara, . 

Auta-chika,  . 

AtaHshika,     . 

Gkinda-gntea, 

Atta,    .    .    . 

Atta  maram, 

Sita  pallam  maram,      „ 

Sitaph'aUam  chettu,  Tkl. 


Sansk. 

Singh. 

Tah. 


Shurifa, .  •  .  •  Abab. 
Luna,  Meba,  .  .  Bsng. 
Ame^a,  Au-za,  .  Bubm. 
Na-natt ....  „ 
Fan-Ub-ohi,  .  .  Chin. 
SitaPhal,  .  .  .  Dekh. 
Sweet  Sop,  .  .  .  Eng. 
Ata?  .  .  Hind.,  Bkno. 
Manoa-papoa,  .  Malay. 
Buwah-nona,     •         „ 

This  small  tree,  originally  from  tropical  America, 
grows  freely,  even  wild,  in  the  south-east  of  Asia. 
The  fruit  is  wholesome  and  pleasant,  and,  being 
perfectly  free  from  add,  may  be  used  by  such 
delicate  people  as  dare  not  venture  on  others  of 
a  different  nature.  It  is  delicious  to  the  taste, 
and,  on  occasions  of  famine,  has  been  useful. 
This  and  similar  subacid  fruits,  to  the  Bur- 
mese, ser%e  as  substitutes  for  flesh  meat,  being 
eaten  with  rice  as  an  ordinary  article  of  their 
daily  provisions.  The  laree,  when  cultivated  and 
pruned  during  the  hot  season,  produces  fruit 
afterwards  of  double  the  usual  uze.  The  leaves 
have  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  the  seeds  con- 
tain an  acrid  principle  fatal  to  insects,  on  which 
account  the  natives  of  India  use  them,  powdered 
and  mixed  with  the  flour  of  Bengal  gram 
(Cicer  arietinum),  for  washing  the  hair.  A  few 
leaves  and  some  seeds  put  into  a  bed  infested 
with  bugs,  have  been  said  to  dispel  these  pests 
immediately,  but  their  virtue  is  over-praised. — 
Royle,  Gibson,  Useful  Plants;  M'CUlland;  RiddeU; 
Crawfurd;  AinsUe ;  Malcom's  South-Eastern  Asia, 
i.  p.  180 ;  Voigt ;  Hooker  and  Thomson  ;  CaL  Cat. 
Ex.  1862 ;  Birdwood,  Bombay  Products, 

ANORATHA  SAUMEN  established  buddhism 
at  Pagan,  in  Burma,  and  built  all  the  temples 
there. — Yule,  p.  9.    See  Pagan. 

ANOSPORUM  MONOCEPHALUM,  Nees,  one 
of  the  CyperacesB,  is  the  Gk)thoobi  of  Bengal. 

ANOU,  Malay,  of  Sumatra,  the  coarse,  black, 
bristly  £jo  or  gomuti  fibre,  from  the  Arenga  sac- 
charifera,  or  gomuti  palm. 

ANSA,  or  Ansana.  Sansk.  Portion  of  a  ]por- 
tion  of  Krishna,  as  Paramatma,  or  supreme  spirit. 
See  Chaitanya. 

ANSAKI,  a  tribe  of  shaikh  mahomedans  in  the 
N.W.  Provinces,  who  seem  to  have  come  to  India 
from  Herat  in  the  time  of  Firoz  Shah.  They 
claim  to  be  descendants  of  the  original  Ansari,  an 
Arab  tribe  who  became  auxiliaries  of  Mahomed, 
and  adopted  his  views  at  Medina. — W. 

ANSARI,  a  numerous  and  powerful  people, 
occupying  a  large  territory  in  Karamania  and 
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ANT. 

Syria.  They  are  a  shiah  sect,  who  worship  Ali, 
son  of  Abu  Talib,  and  son-in-law  of  Mahomed. 
One  of  their  sections,  called  Ansariyeh,  is  divided 
into  five  tribes,  who  reverence  the  moon,  the 
stars,  the  air,  and  the  sun*  In  religion,  as  in 
blood,  those  Ansarivdi  appear  to  have  much  in 
common  with  the  famous  sect  of  the  AflsawinB, 
whose  chief  was  known  in  the  crusading  cbronideB 
as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  To  this  day, 
like  the  Jews,  the  Ansariyeh  have  kept  themeelveB 
apart  from  their  neighbours,  by  whom  they  are 
despised  and  detested.  Burckhardt  calls  the 
Ansari  sects  Kelbai,  Shamsai,  and  MokladjaL— 
Robinson's  Travels,  ii.  pp.  €8, 69  ;  OUphant ;  Cata- 
/ago. 

ANSER,  the  goose,  the  hansa  of  India.  A. 
albifrons,  A.  dnereus,  and  A.  brachyriiynchua, 
are  known  in  India  and  the  Panjab.  A.  Indioiis 
docuis  at  SiligorL  A.  cygnoides  of  China  is 
domesticated.  The  wild  species  is  still  extant 
A.  cmereus  (Anser  ferns),  'Greyleg  goose,'  Europe 
and  Asia,  is  common  in  India.  A.  brachyrhynchoB, 
*  Pink-footed  goose,'  Europe,  N,  Aua,  Panjab 
(rare)?  .  The.domestio  goose  of  India  is  a  hybrid 
between  A.  cygnoides  and  A.  cinereu& — Hooker, 
Joum.  i.  p.  899 :  CataL  CaL  Museum.     See  Birds. 

ANSJELI.    Malsal.    Artocarpus  hirsuta,  L. 

ANSUS,  an  isUnd  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
inhabited  by  Papuans.  Their  houses,  built  on 
posts,  are  placed  entirely  in  the  water.  At  venr 
low  water  only  is  the  beach  partially  uncovered. 
This  beach  consLsts  of  mud,  in  which  the  man- 
groves grow  luxuriantly,  and  completely  obstruct 
a  landing.  The  gardens,  from  this  cause,  are 
situated  on  the  surrounding  islands,  principally  on 
an  island  with  a  high  bea^,  lying  opposite  to  the 
kampong.  The  Papuans  of  Ansus  have  their 
hair  growing  in  tufts.  Their  appearance  is  good- , 
natured,  faces  regular,  eyes  beautifully  black,  the 
mouth  broad,  with  beautiful  regular  teeth,  andi 
the  forehead  high  but  narrow.  Man^  have  thin  I 
lips  and  finely  curved  noses,  which  gire  them  a 
more  European  physiognomv.  The  men  are 
generally  handsome  and  well  formed,  stout,  with- 1 
out  being  too  thick,  strong  and  muscular;  the 
women  very  good-looking ;  and  some  children  with 
very  regular  soft  faces,  and  long  pendent  curling 
hair. — Jour.  Ind.  Arch.,  June  1852,  p.  830^. 

ANT. 

Namlah Abab.    Irmbu,  Taroomboo,   Tax* 

Fourmi,  .....   Fb.    Ohima, Tttm 

Gheonti, .    .    .    .    Hind.    Neml,    ....     TiTBit 
Lamut,   .     Malay,  Pibs. 

Ante  have  attracted  attention  from  the  earliest 
ages,  on  account  of  the  singular  economy  and 
extraordinary  industry  manifested  by  the  differentj 
species.  Dr.  Jerdon,  a  Madras  medical  officer,  iftj 
a  series  of  papers  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the! 
Annals  of  Natural  History,  described  forty-eevenj 
species  of  Southern  India.  M.  Nietner,  of  Geykn,] 
forwarded  to  the  Berlin  Museum  upwards  oil 
seventy  species  taken  by  him  in  that  island,  chiefiyi 
in  the  western  province  and  the  vicinity  m^ 
Colombo.  Dr.  Jerdon,  in  the  Madras  lit.  Sooj 
Journal,  arranges  them  according  to  St.  Fargeaii|| 
who,  in  the  first  volume  on  the  Hymenopterell 
in  tiie  Suites  k  Buffon,  divides  ants  into  tcfo^ 
tribes,  viz.,  1st  Tribe  —  Les  Myrmidtes,  fenuM 
with  a  sting,  first  segment  of  abdomen  oi 
two  knots.  This  includes  the  following  general 
— Cryptocerus;  Atta;  Ooodoma,  differing  fkod 


ANTAKA- 


ANTHELIA. 


Atto  in  ite  laiger  head^  aod  ihe  presence  of  spines ; 
Edton,  and  Mynnica.  2d  TVi&e  —  Ponerites, 
femaleB  with  stiog,  first  s^iment  of  abdomen  of 
one  knot  only.  It  indndes  the  genera  Odonto- 
nadiQS  and  Ponera.  M  Tribe — Les  Formicites, 
females  without  a  stdng,  first  segment  of  the  abdo- 
men of  one  knot  only  ;  and  it  contains  the  genera 
Polyergns  and  Formica.  But  many  Indian  ants 
cannot  be  well  referred  to  any  of  these  genera. 

The  Uack  ant  of  India  is  the  Formica  compressa, 
aod  the  red  ant  is  F.  smaragdina.  The  genns 
Pdynusfais  is  plentiful  in  all  eastern  forests.  It 
ii  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  hooks  and 
spines  with  which  the  bodies  of  the  species  are 
anned;  and  th^  are  also,  in  many  cases,  beauti- 
loDy  senlptured  or  furrowed.  One  species  has 
proceaMB  on  its  back  jnst  like  fish-hooks ;  others 
are  anned  with  long  straight  spines.  They  gene- 
nlly  fonn  papery  nests  on  leaves,  and,  when  dis- 
turbed, they  nuh  out  and  strike  their  bodies 
the  neat  so  as  to  prodaoe  a  loud  rattling 
They  live  in  small  communities.  Their 
coriooB  hooks,  spines,  points,  and  bristles  adhere 
to  their  enemies. 

The  green  ant  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  (Eco- 
phylla  onangdina,  is  a  rather  large,  long-legged, 
active,  and  intelligent-looking  creature.  It  liyes 
m  large  neats  formed  by  glueing  together  the 
edges  of  leayee,  especially  of  the  zingiberaoeous 
pluitB.  When  the  nest  is  touched,  a  number  of 
tbaae  aats  rosh  out,  apparentlT  in  a  great  rase, 
ataad  erect,  and  make  a  loud  rattling  noise  by 
;  against  the  leayes.    Their  jaws  are  blunt 


Many  of  the  Myrmeddad  sting  most  acutely. 
Tbey  axe  Tery  abundanl^  and  destroy  greatly, 
defominir  every  edible  thing.    See  Insects. 

AKTAKA.     In  the  Hindu  religion,  an  attribute 

sf  Tama  or  Dharma-raja,  in  the  character  of  the 

fader,  the  Destroyer.    See  Yama. 

AKTAMOOL,  or  Anantamool.    Beno.    Hemi- 

I  Indica.    The  roots  largely  used  as  a  sub- 

for  sarsaparilla,  price  three  annas  per 


AirrAPUR.  Near  this  is  a  knoll  fifty  feet 
l%h,  and  four  hundred  in  circumference,  sur- 
«mded  by  still  higher  hills.  Captain  Kewbold 
«as  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  ancient  furnace, 
bit  othera  think  that  Tolcanic  agency  is  the  cause 
of  tins  cxoious  eleration.  One  local  tradition 
Ih  it,  that  a  Rakshasha  or  giant,  named  Edim- 
who  had  objected  to  the  marria«;e  of 
with  a  son  of  king  Pandian,  and  was 
i  murdered,  was  buried  here.  But  another 
_^  states  that  a  great  battle  was  once 
bt  here,  and  that  the  dead  were  burned  on  an 
BKms  funeni  pQe.  The  ashes,  or  whaterer 
are,  efferresce  when  treated  with  diluted 
Erie  add. 

TAB,  author  of  a  famous  Bedouin  romance. 
d  wcnrds  the  aged  shaikh  pronounced  over 
body  of  this  Arab  hero  were : — ^  Glory 
J  brare  warrior!  who,  during  thy  life,  hast 
( the  defender  of  thy  tribe,  and  who,  even  after 
A^  death,  hast  aared  thy  brethren  by  the  terror 
mlkj-  corpse  and  of  thy  name !  May  thy  soul 
SPftfor  ererl  May  the  refreshing  dews  moisten 
lh»  graond  of  this  thy  hist  exploit!*  The  Ana- 
^nh  or  Antariyeb,  in  Cairo,  are  a  class  who  recite 
«r  rtiant  noetical  war  tales,  and  take  their  name 
Ann  tke  Antar  romance. 


ANTARA  TAMARA.  Tel.  Any  floating, 
large-leaved  water  plant,  as  the  Villarsia  Indica, 
Vent,;  Menyanthes  ind.,  L,;  Pistia  stratiotes,  L. 
Antara  ValH  Tige  is  the  Gaasyta  filiformis,  X. 

ANTARAVEDI,  a  Hindu  shrine  on  the  coast 
of  the  Godaveiy  district,  one  of  seven  sarared 
sites  on  that  river,  at  eadi  of  which  pilgrims 
bathe,  to  complete  the  saptasagana  yotra.  During 
the  five  days*  ceremony  of  the  Kalayauam,  about 
20,000  pilgrims  visit  it — Imp.  Gaz, 

ANTAR-BED  or  Antarved,  the  ancient  name 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  doab  from  Etawa  to 
Allahabad,  but  sometimes  taken  as  the  name  of 
the  entire  doab  between  the  rivers  Ganges  and 
Jumna. 

ANTARJALI.  Sanse.  A  Hindu  rite  of  taking 
a  dying  person  to  the  river-side,  or,  at  the  moment 
of  death,  immersing  the  lower  part  of  the  body  in 
water.  Tins  cannot  but  hasten  the  fatal  event 
The  Pioneer  newspaper  related  two  instances 
of  this  in  April  or  May  1875,  one  near  Calcutta, 
the  other  near  LfJiore : — ^  On  Thursday  last,  the 
victim  was  carried  to  the  river-side,  amidst  a 
crowd  of  people,  with  the  usual  accompaniment 
of  tomtoms  and  other  discordant  noises,  etc.  His 
head  dangled  over  a  stretcher  much  too  short  for 
him ;  andas  he  raised  his  hand  to  shield  his  face 
from  the  glaring  light,  his  son  and  heir  opened 
an  umbrella  and  held  it  over  him  by  way  of  pro- 
tection. Arrived  at  the  river,  he  lefreshed  him- 
self with  a  draught  of  milk  and  a  smoke,  chatting 
meanwhile  with  his  sympathizing  relatives.  Last 
Saturday  still  found  tie  man  quite  equal  to  his 
milk  and  tobacco,  and  his  friends  carried  him  off 
to  another  spot  on  the  river,  and  inmiersed  him 
until  he  was  drowned.' 

ANT-EATER,  Manis  pentadactyla.  Pangolin. 
Badjar-kita,     .    .    Beno.  |  Tarang-giUng, .    .  Malay. 
Soaly  Ant-eater,  .    .  Eng.    Pane-giung,     .    .       ,. 
Tanggilin,  ,    .    .  Malay.  |  Arinlay Tel. 

The  Pangolin  of  India,  belonging  to  the  Eden- 
tata, gets  t^at  English  name  from  its  Malay 
designation.  The  genus  is  common  to  Africa  and 
souUi*eastem  Asia,  and  in  India  is  not  rare,  though, 
from  their  habit  of  appearing  abroad  after  sunset, 
they  are  not  often  seen.  Manis  Javanica  of  Des- 
marest  inhabits  the  Malayan  peninsula,  Penang, 
Borneo,  Java ;  M.  craasicaudata  of  Tickell  (the  M. 
pentadactyla  of  Linnssus  is  the  M.  macroura  of 
Desmarest)  and  found  in  several  parts  of  India,  and 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Himalaya.  This  species  has 
been  known  ever  since  the  expedition  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  is  mentioned  by  JEXvml  under  the 
name^«rr»79. — Tickell;  Elliot;  Ogilvie;  Cantor; 
Jerdon, 

ANTELOPE  is  the  name  usually  given  by  the 
British  in  India  to  the  Antilope  cervicapra  of 
Pallas,  A.  bezoartica,  Blyth.  An  antelope  only 
15  inches  long  was  obtained  in  Sumatra  by  Mr. 
Carl  Bock,  about  1880.    See  Antilopinse. 

ANTELOPE  HORN,  Ling-yang-koh  of  the 
Chinese.  In  pregnant  and  puerpml  cases,  the 
horn  in  powder  is  given,  partially  calcined. 

ANTEN,  a  district  in  the  island  of  Banka, 
containing  the  richest  of  the  tin  mines. 

ANTENNARLA.  CONTORTA.  Don.  The 
jhoola  of  'the  N.  W.  Provinces ;  its  tomentum  is 
used. 

ANTHELIA.  This  phenomenon  is  common  in 
the  Khassya  hills  and  in  Ceylon.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent 
mentions  that  at  early  morning,  when  the  light 
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ANTHEMIS  NOBILIS. 


AXTIARIS  INNOXIA. 


u  intenfie  and  the  shadows  ptoportionaUy  dark, 
when  the  sun  is  near  the  horizon  and  the  shadow 
of  a  person  is  thrown  on  the  dewy  graas,  each 
particle  famishes  a  doable  reflection  from  its  con- 
cave and  convex  sorfaces,  and  the  spectator  sees 
the  shadow  of  his  own  head  sorroanded  by  a  halo 
as  yivid  as  if  radiated  from  diamonds. — Sir  J.  E. 
Tennent^s  Ceylon ;  Hooker^  Him,  Joum, 

ANTHEMIS  NOBIUS.  Linn,  Chamomile. 
Atna  muB— PUnt,  Arab.  Kv-kioh-hwa, . '  .  Ohin. 
Baboonnj— Flower,  „  Anthemis,  Oe.,  Theoph. 
Okhhywon,  .  .  „  x«AMWfMi^»  0b->  Dioeoor. 
Tuffah-ul-an.  .  .  „  Babone  phul.  Hind.  Pebs. 
Hubuk-nl-bukir,  .  „  Baboonarsao,  .  .  Pras. 
El-dak-1-mina,  .  „  Ohamaindoopoo,  Tam. 
Kaa-kinh-hwa,    .    Chin. 

The  flowers  of  this  native  of  Europe  and  Persia 
are  met  with  in  all  the  Indian  bazars.  It  is 
largely  used  in  the  inf  aaionB  or  khissanda,  and  is 
a  simple  bitter  tonic.  In  China,  A.  apiif  olia  is  said 
by  Burnett  to  be  found  as  its  representative.  The 
flowers  of  Chrysanthemum  album  and  of  Matri- 
caria chamonulla  are  excellent  substitutes  for  the 
true  chamomile. — Smith's  Chin.  Mat  Med. ;  O^Sh,; 
Waring;  Birdwood^  Bombay  Products;  Royle, 

ANTHEMIS  PYRETHRUM.    H,  Kunih. 

AnaoyduB  pyrethmm,  D.  C, 

Akarakara,  Beng.,  Hind.    Pyrethion,      Qb.  of  Dios. 

Indian PeUitozy,        Eno.    Akarakara,.    .    .    Pebs. 

Indian  feverfew, .         „       Akarakaram,   .    .      Tam. 

This  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France  and 
Barbary,  but  its  roots  are  largely  imported  into 
India,  where  they  are  used  in  medicme  and  as 
an  ingredient  in  certain  snuffs.  As  a  masticatory 
it  is  used  largely  in  toothache,  and  it  has  effectu- 
idly  cured  cases  of  spontaneous  salivation :  but  it 
is  used  as  an  external  as  well  as  an  internal  stimu- 
lant and  sialogogue. — Vegetable  Kingdom ;  O'Sh,  ; 
Cat,  Ex, 

ANTHER-EA  MYLITTA.  Drury.  This  is  a 
Tusseh  silk  moth  of  C^lon,  which  feeds  on  the 
Terminslia  catappa  and  Palma  ChristL  A.  Paphia, 
Ztnn.,  called  Bugh^  in  Northern  India,  is  found 
in  Assam,  Beng^  Birbhum,  and  Behar,  and  feeds 
on  the  Zyziphus  jujuba  or  Ber,  and  on  the  Asseen. 
It  has  not  been  domesticated.  Other  species  are, 
A.  Assama,  Heifer,  A.  Frithii,  Moore,  A.  Helferi, 
Moore,  A.  Roylei,  Moore,  all  of  the  Himalaya ; 
and  A.  Perotteti,  Guer,,  of  Pondicherry. 

ANTHERICUM,  a  genus  of  the  Liliaces.  A. 
annuum,  canaliculatum,  exuviatum,  filifolium, 
fragrans,  graminifolium,  glaucum,  liliagp,  Nepal- 
ense,  Nimmonii,  physoides,  ramosum,  revolutum, 
tuberosum,  vespertinum,  grow  or  are  cultivated 
in  India. 

ANTHIA.  Some  carnivorous  insects  are  found 
ranging  far  to  the  north  in  the  Himalava,  an 
exampJbof  which  is  Anthia  6-guttata,  a  well-known 
native  of  the  tropics.  The  specimens,  however,  are 
mere  dwarfs  compared  witn  those  of  peninsular 
India,  a  fact  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
that  Anthia  has  here  reached  its  extreme  limits, 
and  consequently  will  soon  disappear,  as  is  the 
case,  and  be  represented  by  another  type,  fulfilling 
the  same  functions,  only  under  a  difference  of 
fonn.    See  Insects. 

ANTHISTIRIA  ANATHERA.  Hooker,  Nees. 
Ghoonexia,    .    •    .  Hind.  |  Jyotishmati,     .    .  Hind. 

This  is  one  of  a  genus  of  grasses  of  the  order 
Panioacese.  It  is  abundant  in  parts  of  the  Salt 
Range,  Trans-Indus,  and  in  the  outer  hiUs,  from 
2800  feet  to  S500  feet.    Madden  mentions  that  in 


Eamaon  its  roots  are  frequently  luminous,  whence 
it  is  there  called  jyotishmati. — Dr,  J.  L.  Stewart, 

ANTHISTIRIA  CILIATA.    Linn,/, 
A  Aiutralis,  B,  Br.  |  Kangaroo  Gran. 

A  grass  of  south  Asia,  Australia,  and  all  Africa; 
its  growth  should  be  encouraged  by  eveiy  means. 
It  grows  abundantly  in  the  Konkans,  where  it  is 
largely  converted  into  hay  for  horses;  A.  pdy- 
stachia,  A.  heteroclita,  ^Roxb,,  and  A.  scandens, 
Roxh,,  are  also  made  into  hay. — Von  Mueller; 
Mason;  Voigt, 

ANTHOCEPHALUS  CADAMBA.  Bih.  and 
Hooker.  A  timber  tree  of  Darjiling  Terai,  one  of 
the  Rubiaceffi. 

ANTHOGONIUM  GRACILE.  Wall  One  of 
the  OrchiacesQ  growing  in  Nepal  and  the  Ehassya 
mountains,  wit£  large  blood-coloured  flowers. 

ANTHOZOA,  a  natural  order  of  polype  found 
within  the  tropics.  The  Corallium  rubrum, 
Lam.,  the  red  coral  of  commerce,  is  obtained  from 
this  order,  and  the  coral  is  the  axis  of  the  poly- 
podium. 

ANTHRIBID^.    See  Insects. 

ANTHUS  OBSCURUS,  A.  petrosus,  *Rock 
Pipit/  of  Europe,  Siberia,  Japan,  is  replaced  in 
the  Himalayan  region  by  A.  cervinus,  which  is 
likewise  found  in  Europe.  A.  Pratensis,  *  Meado^ 
Pipit,'  is  of  Europe,  North  Asia,  Japan,  Asia 
Mmor,  West  India  (Gould),  Nepal  (Hodgson, 
Gray )i  and  P^u. 

ANTI,  Hind.  Also  Sylie.  A  necklace  made 
of  coloured  threads,  worn  by  fakirs. 

ANTIALCIDAS,  one  of  the  Greek  Buccessors 
to  a  part  of  Alexander's  kingdom.  Antialcidas 
succeeded  Lysias  in  the  Paramisus,  about  B.C.  150, 
also  in  Nvsa.    See  Greeks  of  Asia. 

ANTIARIS.  There  are  six  or  seven  species 
recognised  of  this  genus  of  trees,  viz.  A.  toxi- 
caria,  Lesch,,  the  genuine  upas  tree  of  Java,  the 
A.  innoxia,  Blume,  and  the  A.  macrophylla,  R,  Br. 
A  fourth  species  (ramis  foliisque  utrinque  velu- 
tinis)  is  cultivated  in  the  Kew  Gardens ;  the  A 
saccidora,  Dalz.,  of  the  western  coast  of  peninsular 
India,  is  a  fifth ;  the  sixth  is  the  A.  Zeylanica, 
Thwaites,  of  Ceylon,  which,  like  A.  saccidora, 
yields  sacks,  but  this  author  now  refers  it  to  A. 
innoxia,  Blume ;  and  a  seventh  is  A.^  Bennetti, 
Seeman,the  Ma-nui  or Ma-vu-ni,Tagaof  the  Tonga 
Islands ;  all  are  trees  of  great  height. — ^No.  58,  voL 
9,  Ann.  Mag,  Nat.  Hist;  Hog^s  Vegetable  King. 
p.  68;  O'Sh,  p.  282;  Thwaites^ PI,  Zeyl.  p.  268. 

ANTIARIS  INNOXIA.    Blume.    Sack  tree. 
Lepuranda  Baoddora,  Nimmo, 
Jaggnri,    .    .    .        Can.  I  Araya-angely,    .  Mat.ieau 
Karwat.    ...  „       Riti  gas,  Ritti,   .      SiNGH. 

Ghandal,  .    .    .      HiND.  |  Netayil  maram, .        Tail 
Jiuoogri,  .    .    .     Mahb.  I  Alii,     .    .  of  Andiallat. 

A  statc^  forest  tree,  not  uncommon  in  the  dricf 
parts  of  Cevlon,  indigenous  on  the  west  side  ol 
India,  in  the  ravines  at  Eandalla,  and  in  the 
jungles  near  Ooorg,  and  very  common,  and  the 
most  gigantic  of  all  the  trees  in  the  Wynad 
junffles.  The  wood  is  good,  although  not  much 
used ;  but  Kummbar  bags  or  sacks  are  made  from 
the  liber  or  mner  bark  by  a  very  simple  process* 
A  branch  is  cut,  corresponding  to  the  length  and 
diameter  c^  the  sack  wanted.  It  is  soaked  a  ]itt]e» 
and  tiien  beaten  with  dubs  until  the  inner  bsik 
separates  from  the  wood  This  done,  the  sadL 
formed  of  the  bark,  is  turned  inside  out,  and  pullaQi 
down  until  the  wood  is  sawn  ofP,  with  the  exoeptiod 
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of  a  nnall  meoe  left  to  fonn  the  bottom  of  the 
iKk,  and  which  is  eaiefully  left  nntonched.  These 
eaeb  aie  in  general  use  among  the  viUagerB  for 
anjiog  rice,  and  are  aold  for  about  six  annas 
eacL  The  Smg^tesa  sew  up  one  end  of  the  bark 
for  a  iacL— ayfcV  FTb.  Pi.  p.  848 ;  Mr.  M'lvor, 
n  M.B.J,R, ;  Tkwaitei  Zeyl.  p.  263. 
AimARIS  TOXICARIA.  Leschen.  Upas  tree. 
Ipo  ioxtoKxi^  Penoon, 
Biaa,  ....  BoBVXO.  |  Andiar,  Antiar,  .  Jav. 
A  toe  of  JsTa,  often  over  100  feet  in  hdght,  and 
ill  jdoe  is  one  aouroe  of  the  half  fabulous  Upas 
pMOo.  The  poisonous  milky  sap  flows  freely 
nom  the  bari^  when  tapped.  The  Upas  antiar 
FOJBOQ 18  prepared  from  it  in  an  earthen  vessel ; 
tbe  jnioe  is  mixed  with  the  seed  of  the  Capsicum 
frateKeos,  and  various  aromatics.  The  poison  at 
iint  ads  as  a  purgative  and  emetic,  then  as  a 
aaiootie,  canang  death  by  violent  fits  of  tetanic 
eooTokioDa.  &t  its  viralence  is  less  than  the 
poinn  of  ifae  cobra.  The  people,  however,  are 
BQclk  impiwed  with  its  power.  The  tree  has  a 
fine  appeinnoe,  with  bark  of  a  very  white  colour, 
and  the  atem  is  supported  at  its  base  by  but* 
treana.  In  clearing  new  groimds  near  the  tree, 
the  inhabitants  do  not  like  to  approach  it,  as 
thej  dread  the  cutaneous  eruption  which  it  is 
-wwD  to  produce  when  newly  cut  down.  But, 
oo^  when  the  trunk  is  extensively  wounded, 
V  vten  it  ia  felled,  by  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  a^>  is  disengaged,  the  effiutiutn  of  which, 
BtxiDff  with  the  atmoBphere,  affects  the  persons 
opoaea  to  it  with  the  aUment  just  mentioned, 
^  tree  may  be  approached  and  ascended  like 
iheoommon  trees  of  tlie  iont/t.-^HwrsfiddL,  p.  58 ; 
^^vian  Transactions^  vol.  vii. ;  IxXrV  SHrawak ; 
ytS^Me  Kingdom,  p.  680;  O'Sh.  p.  679;  Craw- 
ftnftDict,n,U2. 

AimCHRIST.  The  Mahomedans  believe  in 
Aatiehriit,  whom  ttiey  term  Al-Dajjal.  They 
USere  that  he  is  to  Im  slain  by  Christ,  who  is  to 
i^^Btabfiah  Islam,  and  this  is  to  be  a  sign  of  the 
approach  of  the  last  day. 

AKTIDESMA  ACIDA.    Linn.    Poolchi  pallam 

of  the  Tamils.    Its  acid  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  poorer 

A  kneeolaria  is  a  shrubby  plant  of 

and   Ceflon,  up  to  1500  feet;   A. 

,  a  middfeHdzed  tree,  from  8000  to 

yo  feet,  in  Ceylon.     Wight  also  figures  A. 

Miinata,   panicuLata,  tomentosa.  —  Roxburgh; 

AouUe '  Tkw. '  W,  Ic, 

AyriDESMA  ALEXITERIA.    Linn. 

A.  Zeylamcnm,  Lam. 

AnimbiOagBi,  .  Soro.  INoUtalimar&m,    .    Tam. 

A  amall  but  very  handsome  tree,  common  in 

Cqrton,  in  the  jungles  at  Coimbatore,  and  in  tbe 

^Ms  on  the  B(»nbay  side  of  India.     It  affects 

niher  the  skirts  of  cultivated  land,  and  never 

JMchea  a  sise  fit  for  purposes  of  carpentry.    Its 

Kives  are  used  in  decoction  in  snake-bites.    From 

fte  tooffh  stringy  fibres  of  the  bark,  the  inhabit- 

ttrti  of  Travancore  make  ropes.    It  has  a  pleasant- 

fc*ed,  reddish-coloured  fniit,  said  to  be  |)rized 

<Mi  the  Malabar  coast  for  its  cooling  qualities. — 

AaKc?  VtgetahU  Kingdom ;  Drs.  Gibson,  Wight, 

ndRo3^.  iS.  p.  75S;  Thw.  p.  289. 

AHTIDESMA  BUNIAS.    Spr. 
L  MUDtiim,  Tul.  I  A.  Alexiteria,  L.  (partim). 

A.  floribQndam,  TuL  |  StOago  Banias,  Linn. 

Aim  poriyam, .    Malay.  |  Kara-willa  gas,  .     Singh. 
iWtdi^aianni,.    Tam.  |  Kabilla  gaa,  .    . 


A  quick-growing,  middle-sized  branchy  tree, 
common  in  Ceybn  up  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea, 
also  on  the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  sides  of  the 
Peninsula  of  India,  and  found  in  Assam  and  in 
Nepal.  It  attains  rather  a  large  size  in  Assam, 
with  a  girth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches,  but  the 
wood,  by  immersion  in  water,  becomes  heavy  and 
black  as  iron.  The  bark  is  used  for  making  ropes. 
Its  leaves  are  acid  and  diaphoretic,  are  used  as 
decoction  in  snake-bites,  and,  when  young,  are 
boiled  with  pot  herbs,  like  sorrel,  and  employed 
in  syphiHtio  cachexia. — Roxb.  iii.  758;  WigTU; 
Useful  PL ;  Veg.  King.  p.  688 ;  Thw.  Zeyl.  p.  289. 

ANTIDE8MA  DIANDRUM.    Roxb. 
Stikgo  diand^  WUlde.      |  Tella-gomoodoo,      .    Tel. 

This  tree  grows  on  the  Northern  Circar  moun- 
tains, in  Ceylon,  and  Travancore ;  for  various  uses. 

ANTIDESMA  PANICULATA.    Roxb. 
Khoodi  jam,      .    .  Bkkg.  I  By-it-ain,     .    .    .  BUBM. 
Eyet-tha-hen,   .    .  Bxtbm.  |  Boo-ambilla  gaa,    .  Singh. 

This  is  a  low,  ramous  tree,  common  in  Ceylon 
up  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea;  common  in 
Bengal  jungles,  and  found  in  the  Rangoon,  Pegu, 
Tounghoo,  and  Tharawaddy  forests.  It  has  a 
light  ash-coloured  bark.  On  the  same  plant  are 
notdied,  round,  and  pointed  leaves.  It  flowers  in 
April  and  in  July,  and  bears  a  red,  sour  fruit, 
resembling  the  barberry.  It  furnishes  a  small 
crooked  timber  of  a  dose  grain,  with  the  wood  of  a 
red  colour,  and  adapted  to  cabinetmaking. — Drs. 
Mason,  MClelland,  Roxb.  iii.  p.  770. 

ANTIDESMA  PUBESCENS.    Roxb. 
Jeriam  kottam,    Maleal.  I  Jana  ^alaseru,    .    .    Tel. 
Jeram  kottam,  „        |  PoUari,  PoUai,  .    .       „ 

This  small  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Northern 
Circars ;  its  bark  is  used  for  making  rogos.  The 
berries  are  eaten  by  the  natives. — Roxb.  iii.  770. 

ANTIGONUS.  Seleucus  Nicator,  b.c.  805, 
gained  a  great  victory  over  Niconor,  a  lieutenant 
of  Antigonus.  Seleucus,  B.C.  803,  crossed  the 
Indus  to  wage  war  on  Chandragupta,  but,  making 
a  hasty  peace,  he  turned  on  Antigonus,  whom  he 
drove  into  Phry^a,  where  he  was  defeated  and 
slain,  B.C.  801.  The  name  of  Antigonus  appears 
in  the  edicts  of  Asoka  on  the  rock  temples. 

ANTILOPIN-fi,  the  antelopes,  a  sub-fan%  of 
the  BovidfiB,  are  classed  by  Jerdon  with  the  Busk 
antelopes  or  Tragelapbime  of  Blyth,  and  Desert 
antelopes,  as  under : — 

Bush  Antelopes. 
Portax  pictus,  Jerdon,  The  NQ-Gai. 


Tragelaphua  hippelaphus, 
OgHby.    . 

Ru-i, Mahb. 

Manu-potUy     .    '.      Tbl. 

be   the  Hippelaphus  of 


Antilope  tragocameluB,Pa^ 
Damalis  piifk*  ff^  ^mUK 
Maravi,  ....      Can. 
Gurayi,  Gniiya,   .    Gond. 
Boz,Eojh,  .    .    .    Hind. 

This  is  supposed   to   _.  **     / 

Aristotie.  It  is  found  throughout  India,  from  the 
foot  of  the  Himalaya  to  we  extreme  south  of 
Mysore.  It  does  not  occur  in  Ceylon,  Assam,  nor 
in  the  countries  east  of  Bengal.  It  frequente  thin 
forests  and  low  jungles,  associating  in  small  herds 
of  seven  to  twenty.  When  caught  young  it  is 
easily  domesticated. — Jerdon. 
Tetraceros  quadricomis,  Jerd.,  4-homed  antelope^ 
'       T.  gtriatioornia,  Leach. 

T.  iodea,  paooeroii,  Modgs. 

Chouka;  Chouaingha,    H. 

BlSkra,  Bhirki^    *.  Mahb. 
Konda-gori,      .    .      Tel. 


Antilope  ohiokara,  Bairdva. 
A.  8ub-qiiadrioomatii8,^2^ 
Bhirol,  ....  BmLS. 
KoniB,  .  .  .  BUBTAE. 
Kond-guri.  .  .  .  Can. 
Bhirkuru  (male), .  Gond. 
Bhir  (female),       .        „ 
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Throughout  all  India,  Western  Panjab,  Sind, 
the  Mulnad,  and  the  lower  hills  and  forests  of  the 
Hinmlajas,  but  not  in  Ceylon  nor  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges,  nor  the  countries  east  of  BengaL 
It  liyes  in  jungly  hills  and  open  forests.  It  is 
strictly  monogamous,  and  is  always  met  with  singly 
or  in  pairs.  It  is  of  a  uniform  bright  bay  colour. 
Mr.  Elliot  says  the  spurious  horns  are  so  small 
as  rardy  to  be  met  with  in  adult  individuftls.  They 
arise  from  bony  swellingB  immediately  in  front  of 
the  true  horns.  They  are  about  two  feet  high,  and 
the  colour  is  Tarious  shades  of  brown.  —  Ogiiby; 
ElUot;  Jerdon, 

Desert  Antelope. 

Antilope  hezoartica^  Jerd.,  Indian  Antelope. 

A.  Oerrioapra,  PoO.,  EIL,  Fr.,  Cw.,  Hard, 

Kahoit  (black  buck),  HiKD. 


Phandayat,  do. 
Barout  (male), . 
Sasin  (femide), 
Mriga.  . 
Irri  (inale),  .  . 
Led!  (femak)?  . 
Jinka,  .  .  . 
Quria|  €k>ria,  . 
Eala  (male),     . 


Mahb. 

Nef. 

Sansk. 
Tbl. 


TiRHUT. 


Alali  (male),    .    .  Baobl 
Qandoli  (fern.),     .       „ 
Harin,     ....    Beno. 
Kalsar  (male). .    .  Behab. 
Baoti  (female),      .       „ 
Ghigri,    ....      Can. 
Common  antelope,      Eno. 
Indian  antelope,  .         ,» 
Mirga ;  Ham  (male),  HiND. 
Harna ;  Hamin  (fem.),  „ 

The  common  antelope  frequents  the  plains  on 
the  cotton  soil  of  India.  When  they  move  off  to 
avoid  some  object  of  which  they  have  doubts, 
they  often  bound  to  surprimng  heights.  Their 
swiftness  is  such  that  dogs  have  never,  or  only 
rarely,  it  is  believed,  captured  a  healthy  one,  but 
they  are  often  run  down  by  wolves,  who  drive 
and  surround  them,  and  the  cheetas  kill  great 
numbers  of  them,  usually  selecting  the  bucks. 
About  1888,  great  herds  of  very  many  hundreds, 
with  many  outlying  bucks,  were  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Dekban,  but  the  hunting  leopard,  the  cheeta, 
and  the  sportsman  have  so  weeded  out  the  bucks, 
that  only  small  patches  of  three  to  twelve  are  now 
(1871)  to  be  seen,  and  these  all  does,  who,  without 
the  males,  easily  fall  a  prey.  The  bucks  are  of  a 
dark  black  colour,  and  the  vounger  bucks  are  driven 
off  by  the  buck  of  the  herd  so  soon  as  they  begin  to 
turn  black,  but  fierce  combats  ensue  oefore  the 
buck  of  the  herd  is  selected.  The  horns  are  from 
19  to  25  inches  long,  with  4  or  5  flexures,  and  up 
to  50  rings  or  annuS. — Elliot ;  Jerdon ;  Pers.  Ohs. 
Gazella  Bennettii,  Jerdon,  Goat  antebpe. 


Antilope  Arabica,  Hemp- 

riehj  Elliot, 
A,  doroaa,  SundevaU, 
Dabi,  Z&bi,  .    .    .    Arab. 
Poni  (m.),Chari(f.),BA0Bi. 
Tiska,  Budari,  .    •     Can. 
Mudari,  .•••••!» 
Bavine  deer,     •    •     E^o. 


Antilope  Christii,  Oray. 

A.  hazenna.  Is.  Geoff, 

Gasella  sub-guttoroea  ? 

Indian  gazelle,     .       Eng. 

Chikara;  kal-ponch,  Hind. 

KiU-sipi, .    •    •    .  Mahb. 

Hazenne,     .    •     Malwa. 

Bumda  jinka, .  .  Tbl. 
The  Indian  gazelle  is  not  known  in  Bengal  or 
Malabar,  but  occurs  in  all  other  parts,  and 
abounds  in  Hurriana,  Rajputana,  and  Sind,  pre- 
ferring the  open  bare  plams,  or  rocky  plains  or 
sandhills.  It  abounds  in  the  Indian  Peninsula,  in 
the  valleys  of  the  sandstone  formation,  and  gene- 
rally among  the  jungles  of  the  red  soil  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  southern  Mahratta  oountry,  in  small 
herds  of  three,  five,  six,  or  more,  but  commonly 
a  buck  with  two  does.  Mr.  Elliot  says  the  gazelle 
of  Arabia  is  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Red  Sea, 
particukurly  in  Dhalak  and  on  the  western  shore 
about  Massowa,  and  all  along  the  Abyssinian  coast. 
The  gazelle  of  Hauran  and  Syria  are  probably  the 
The  Dabi  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  word 
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the  gazeUe  of  the  Arabian  poets,  who  say,  *  The 
eyes  of  the  Dabi  are  the  most  beautiful  of  all' 
The  ordinary  height  is  about  2  feet,  and  its  bonis 
10  or  11  mchm,— Elliot  in  Mad.  J.  LiL  and  8c. 

Oaxella  Dorcas,  Blyth. 
Antilope  Arabica.  I  O.  Kevella. 

Gasella  Cora.  |  G.  Corinna^  B,  Smith, 

Has  been  said  to  occur  in  western  India,  but  is 
known  to  be  brought  &om  Aden  and  Muscat 
Oazella  gub-ffuttvrosay  Jerdon. 
A.  Doroaa,  var.  Penioa,  BuppdL 

Persia,  Sind?  Beluchistan? 

Kemas  Hodgsonii, 
Antilope  Hodgsonii,  AbeL   \  Pantholops  Hodgsonii 

The  Chiru  of  Tibet  is  a  fine  antelope,  beautiful 
and  stately,  confined  to  the  Bhot  country,  Tibet, 
and  neighbouring  territories,  and  appears  to  be 
wholly  unknown  on  the  southern  face  of  the 
mountains. — Ogilhy, 

Procapra  picti-candata,  Hodgson,  is  the  Ra  goa, 
or  Goa  of  Tibet. 

Antilope  gutturosa,  Pallas,  of  central  Asia  and 
China. 

Saiga  Tartarica,  the  JSdga  antelope  of  Eastern 
Europe,  Central  Asia,  and  deserts  of  Tartary.— 
Jerdon,  Mammalia, 

ANTIMACHUS.    See  Greeks. 
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Ismad,  kohl,   .    •    Abab. 
Tav-lak-yonk,  .    .    Burm. 

Peh-lah Chin. 

Spies-glas,  .    .    .      Dur. 
Sanna,    .      DUXH.,  Pkrs. 
Ter-Sulphide  of  A.,    Enq. 
Grey  Antimony,  •         „ 
Anjan,    ....    Hind. 


Stibium, .  . 
Kinang,  .  . 
Antimonia,  . 
Saavin,  .  . 
Anjana  Mai, 
Konlu,  Anjanole  7 
Nilanjanam,  • 
Anjanam,  Katuka, 


.  Lat. 
.  Maiat. 

Bus. 
.  Sanbk. 

Tah. 


Tsu 


same. 

in  Deuteronomy  xiv.  5,  translated,  the  Eo«»  and  is  '  lead,  tin,,  and  antimony ; 
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This  is  obtainable  in  most  eastern  bazars,  and 
is  used  medicinally  by  native  physicians,  and  by 
Mahomedan  men  for  an  eyelid  application.  But 
ores  of  iron  and  manganese  and  lead  are  often 
sold  as  surma.  It  is  obtained  in  Cornwall, 
Saxony,  Spain,  Mexico,  Siberia,  Chin-kiang-fu  in 
China,  the  Eastern  Islands,  Siam,  Fega,  Martaban, 
Amherst,  and  Beluchistan  ?  but  the  best  is  from 
Sarawak,  in  Borneo,  and  from  Virianagram. 
Ter-sulpbide  of  antimony  is  said  to  be  foimd  in 
the  Salt  Range  near  the  Keura  salt  mine.  Vast 
quantities  of  antimony  have  been  found  by  Major 
Hay  in  the  Himalayan  range  of  Spiti.  A  sulphide 
of  antimony  is  found  at  Jaggatsukh  Kulo,  m  the 
Kangra  district,  and  specimens  were  sent  from 
Bajaur,  and  it  has  been  found  near  Beyla  by 
Major  Boyd;  it  occurs  massive  in  Beluchistan. 
Mr.  0*Riley  found  it  at  the  sources  of  the  Ataran; 
and  laiige  quantities  of  the  ore  have  been  dug  up 
in  the  neignbourhood  of  Moulmein.  The  metal 
was  found  for  the  first  time  in  Borneo  in  1828,  on 
the  north-western  coast  of  that  island.  It  exists  in 
several  places  there,  but  mines  of  it  have  been 
worked  only  in  Sarawak.  This  ore  is  generally  of 
a  lead-grey  colour,  possessing  considerable  splen- 
dour, and  is  met  with  compact,  and  in  rhombic 
prisms  of  considerable  size,  and  variously  modified. 
Butter  of  antimony  is  a  substance  sometimes  used 
with  sulphate  of  copper  for  bronzing  gun  barrels, 
the  iron  decomposing  the  chloride,  and  depositing 
a  thin  film  of  antimony  on  its  surface.  The  chier 
alloys  of  antimony  are  type  metal,  consisting  of 
4  lead  and  1  of  antimony  j  stereotype  metal,  ( 
lead  and  1  antimony, — music-plates  consisting  of 
i__j   x^_    ._j  -_^ Bntannia  metal,  o»r 


ANTIMUN. 


ANTS,  WHITE. 


:  of  100  parts  of  tin,  8  antimony,  2  of  copper, 
and  2  faisniiith.  Pewter  is  Bometimes  formea  of 
It  partB  of  tin  and  1  part  antimony.  Antimony 
is  alao  used  in  the  preparation  of  some  enamels 
and  other  Titreous  articles,  and  mnch  employed  in 
Dodem  medicine  as  antimonial  powder  and  tartrate 
of  antimonT*  James's  powder  is  said  to  consist  of 
43  parts  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  57  of  oxide  of 
antimoDy. — Madras  Museum  ;  0*iS3L;  Dr.MasoiVs 
Temaaserim;  Faulkner;  Tomlinsan;  Madras  Exhib, 
0/1857;  Jitr.  Beparts  o/Exkib.  0/1851  and  1857; 
London  Exhib.  Cat  for  1862;  Crawfurd*s  Diet 
pi  18 ;  Mafor  Boyd,  in  Bom.  Geo.  Trans.  1889,  p. 
40,  iFoL  iiL  p.  204 ;  Capt  Foley  in  Bl.  As.  Tran. 
1886,iroLv.p.  27S. 

ANTIMinr     Malay.    Gncomis  sativns,  Linn. 

ANTIOGH,  an  ancient  town  of  celebrity,  of 
wbidi  the  modem  village  of  Antaki  is  the  humble 
lepreRQtatiTe.  Preyious  to  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest, its  name  was  Riblath;  but,  being  chosen 
by  SekncoB  Nicator,  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
to  be  the  seat  of  his  future  goTemment,  and 
being  greatly  embeUished  by  him,  it  received  the 
name  of  Antioch,  from  respect  to  his  father, 
AntioefavB.  For  several  centuries  it  was  the 
residenee  of  the  Syio-Macedonian  kings,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Roman  governors  of  this  pro* 
Tince.  Veepasian,  Titus,  and  other  emperors, 
giantad  to  it  very  great  privileges.  It  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  here  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  first  called 
GhriatianB.  Being  repaired  by  the  emperor  Jus- 
tiataD,  A.D.  529,  it  was  called  Theopolis,  or  *  the 
(Sty  dt  God,^  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the  inhabit- 
aoti  beiDK  mostly  Christians,  attracted  hither, 
BO  doobt,  by  the  peculiar  liberty  they  enjoyed  in 
the  exerciae  of  their  religion.  This  liberty  was  a 
nmaant  of  iheius  eivitatum,  or  *  right  of  dtizen- 
ifaip,'  which  Seieucus  had  given  to  the  Jews  (of 
whom  tibe  Christians  were  considered  as  a  sect), 
k  eomnicm  with  the  Greeks.  Their  church  was 
loag  governed  by  illustrious  prelates. — Robinson's 
IWnd^,  ii  p.  288. 

AKTIOCHUS  was  the  name  of  thirteen  rulers 
over  parts  of  Alexander  the  QreaVs  conquests. 
AWandiT  waa  bom  b.c.  856,  died  823,  and  the 
ioDowing  are  the  surnames  and  the  ordinarily 
1  dates  of  those  of  his  successors  bearing 


vra.  OrypTiii,     .  B.0. 125 
IX.  Gjraoeiiiu,      „  112 
X.  BoaebcB,    .    „     95 
XL  Bpiph^net. 
XII.  Dionynus   of 

JosephuB,    „     88 

and 

XHL  Afliatieixs,  •    „     09 
of  these,  Syria  became  a  Soman 
Some  of  the  Antiochi  merit  separate 
from  the  influence  which  they  exercised 
'  N.  W.  India.    Antiochns  i.,  sumamed  Soter, 
a  Syrian  king.    In  B.C.  280,  Seieucus  Nicator 


L  Soter,   .    .  B.a  280 

n.  Theot,  .    .  „  281 
IIL  Ifacnas 

(Xehwi.),  ,.  223 

IV.  Mptplmnes,  „  175 

y.  Bnpator,    .  „  1((4 

VL  Thw*,  .    .  „  144 

Vn.  Sedctes,     .  „  1S7 

After  the 

pronnee. 


by  Ptolemy  Ceraunns,  from 
1  date,  the  whole  of  Aria,  from  the  Indus  to 
Ike  Jaamrtea,  was  under  Antiochus  Soter,  who 
fron  B.a  280  to  261  reigned  undisturbed  over  the 
«ae  territory,  and  left  it  to  his  son,  the  second 
AntioehiiBy  sumamed  Theos.  In  the  reign  of 
Antaocbna  Theos,  a  Scythian  named  Arsaces 
cnae  from  the  north  of  me  sea  of  Azof,  induced 
the  Persians  to  throw  off  the  Greek  yoke,  and 
fomded  the  Parthian  empire,  making  Khages  his 


capital.  Antiochus  ill.  was  sumamed  Magnus 
(Achseus).  According  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
historians,  he  invaded  India  B.c.  206,  and  formed 
an  alliance  with  Sophagasenes,  the  sovereign  of 
that  oountry,  who,  it  is  now  ascertained,  was 
Asoka,  or  Piyadasi,  king  of  Bfagadha  (grandson 
of  Ghandragupta),  who  ascended  the  throne  B.C. 
247.  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  his  march  towards 
India,  defeated  Euthydemus  near  Merv,  in  a 
battle  in  which  Antiochus  led  the  united  Syrian 
and  Parthian  armies.  Euthydemus  was  then 
taken  into  alliance,  and  he  led  Antiochus  and  his 
Syrian  army  through  Bactria,  i.e.  by  the  route 
north  of  the  mountains,  to  the  Kabal  valley,  and 
across  the  Indus,  in  B.C.  206.  There  Antiodius 
the  Great  made  neace  with  Sophagasenes,  the 
Asoka  of  India,  ana  Asoka  recorded  this,  by  edicts 
engraved  on  rocks  and  pillars,  in  various  parts  of 
India  in  characters  exactly  resembling  those  on 
the  coins  of  Agathocles.  That  on  the  Gimar  rock 
names  Antiako-Yona,  Raja.  In  B.C.  206,  Antio- 
chus returned  by  way  of  Arachotia.  He  was 
assassinated.  The  discovery  of  his  name  in  two  of 
the  edicts  of  Asoka,  was  made  by  James  Prinsep. 
— m  As.  Trans.  1888,  p.  156 ;  Hist  ofthePanJab, 
L  p.  57.     See  Greeks  of  Asia. 

ANTIRRHINUM  MAJUS,  Linn.,  is  the  Eng- 
lish Snapdragon,  which  with  other  species  of 
this  genus,  A.  molle,  siculnm,  and  orontnm,  are 
grown  in  India  as  flowering  plants.  A.  orontum 
has  a  variety  known  as  A,  Indicum. — Jaffrey; 
Voigt,  499. 

ANTISA.    Tel.    Achyranthus  aspera,  L. 

ANT-LION,  of  India.  At  the  lower  part  it 
resembles  that  of  a  spider,  but  the  head  is  armed 
with  a  sharp,  strong  pair  of  daws.  They  exca- 
vate, in  fields,  gardens,  and  roadways,  small  cup- 
shaped  cavities,  with  exquisitely  smooth  edges 
and  sides,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  lurk,  so 
that  any  insect  approaching  near  immediately  falls 
below  to  the  ambush,  and  is  seized  and  destroyed. 
Their  excavations  are  usually  carried  on  at  night, 
and  in  the  process,  though  they  throw  up  the 
sand  and  gravel  to  a  considerable  height,  the  soil 
around  their  cups  is  very  level  They  wiQ  throw 
up  a  particle  of  sand  towards  any  adhering  insect, 
M  hich,  by  moving  the  mass,  brings  down  the  insect 
with  it.  In  Ceylon  are  four  of  the  tribe, — Pal- 
parius  contrarius.  Walker;  Myrmelon  gravis, 
Walker;  M.  dims,  Walker;  and  M.  barlMitus, 
Walker.— Tennent's  Nat  Hist  Ceylon,  p.  4. 

ANT-PUTH.  Mahr.  A  screen  pkced  between 
a  Mahratta  bride  and  bridegroom  in  the  marriage 
ceremonial. 

ANTS,  WHITE.    Termites. 
Dewak.     .    .    .       HiND.  I  Rayap,  Bayah,  .    BIalat. 
Ani-ani,    .    .     .     Malat.     Sheila,      .     .     .         Tam. 
Anai-anai,     .    .         >i       I  Gheddulu,     .    .         Tbl. 

White  ante  are  species  of  Termites.  They  are 
interesting,  from  the  great  mounds  of  earth,  seven 
or  eight  feet  high,  which  they  erect  In  the  open 
fields,  the  injury  to  produce  which  they  can  occa- 
sion is  triflinff;  but  in  gardens,  where,  as  with 
sugar-cane,  tne  crops  are  long  in  the  ground, 
much  loss  is  sustained  from  their  attacks.  They 
usually  work  under  cover,  and  erect  galleries  of 
earth,  cemented  as  they  progress.  In  towns,  with 
substantial  houses  of  mortar  and  beams  of  wood, 
the  loss  which  they  occasion  is  often  very  great, 
for  they  pierce  the  walls  and  tunnel  the  beams 
m  every  direction.    The  effective  remedy  is  to 
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destroy  iheir  cells  and  dig  up  their  qaeen,  a  large 
shapelesB  white  mass  ia  the  centre  of  the  mound. 
A  oompoBition  of  lime,  tar,  and  soap,  in  equal 
parts,  boiled  together  and  smeared  over  places 
where  white  ants  appear,  is  a  very  e£fectual  bar 
to  ^eir  further  progress.  To  protect  the  beams, 
the  ends  are  now  usually  laid  on  the  wall,  and 
the  sides  left  unenclosed,  so  that  the  approach 
of  these  insects  can  be  detected ;  and  this  open- 
ing also  prevents  dry-rot  The  earth-oils  of 
Burma  are  thought  to  be  efiPectual  preventatives 
to  their  encroaches.  In  British  Burma  and  Port 
Blair,  where  the  majority  of  buildings  are 
wooden  structures,  the  whole  of  the  timber  is 
coated  with  earth-oil,  which  is  laid  on  warm 
before  the  timber  is  put  into  the  building,  yearly 
coatinffs  being  also  laid  on  prior  to  the  rains. 
Sets  of  sugar-cane  and  other  substances  can  be 
protected  by  steeping  them  for  half  an  hour  in 
a  mixture  of  assafoetida,  8  chittacks;  mustard 
seed,  8  seers ;  putrid  fish,  4  seers ;  bruised  butch 
root  or  monkshood,  2  seers ;  with  sufficient  water 
to  mix  them  into  the  thickness  of  curds.  But 
the  poisonous  influence  of  the  butdi  on  vegetable 
life  IS  known,  and  cannot  be  recommended  where 
the  product  is  to  be  eaten.  Small  quantity  of 
arsenic,  mixed  with  flour  or  oatmeal  and  nu)is- 
tened  with  molasses,  made  into  a  dough  and 

S laced  near  their  tumuli,  is  said  to  ensure  their 
estruction.  The  wood-oils  from  the  various 
species  of  Dipterooarpi,  applied  to  wood,  prevents, 
it  is  8^,  the  dry-rot,  as  also  the  attacks  of  white 
ants;  and  the  addition  of  catechu  to  the  oil 
greatly  increases  its  preservative  powers.  To 
check  their  ravages.  Captain  Man  recommends 
that  timber  be  smeared  over  with  a  mixture  of 
3  of  gambier  and  12  of  dammer  oil.  Captain 
Fraser  advised  that  from  ^  lb.  to  4  lb.  of  hartal, 
the  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  should  be  mixed 
with  the  concrete.  Sulphate  of  copper  or  of 
arsenic  mixed  with  the  fime  in  immeaiate  con- 
tact with  timber,  offers  a  ready  method  of  pre- 
serving it  from  insects.  A  mixture  of  arsenic, 
aloes,  soap,  and  dhobis  earth  has  also  been  re- 
commended. Pound  the  arsenic  and  aloes,  scrape 
the  soap,  mix  with  mud,  and  boil  for  an  nour  m 
a  large  pot  half -full  of  water ;  when  cold,  fill  up 
with  cold  water.  It  is  ap^ied  as  a  wash.  The 
practice  which  obtains  in  Kohilkhand  is  to  char 
the  ends  of  all  rafters  slightly,  and  then  coat  them 
over  with  coal-tar. 

ANTUMORA.    Beng.    laora  corylif olia. 

ANU,  in  Hindu  legend,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Yagati,  one  of  the  old  fathers  of  mankind.  Anu 
was  the  founder  of  one  of  the  five  great  Turanian 
tribes,  the  Yadu,  Turvasa,  Druhyu,  and  Anu.  He 
refused  to  exchange  ages  with  his  father.  Among 
his  descendants  were  Anga,  Banga,  Ealinga, 
etc. 

ANU.    SuH.    Hair  of  the  Arenga  saccharifera. 

ANUGA  KAYA.    Tel.    Lagenaria  vulgaris. 

ANUGAMANA,  in  Brahmanism,  the  perform- 
ance of  sati  by  a  woman  whose  hiteband  has 
died  in  a  distant  country ;  a  sandal,  or  anv  artide 
of  his  clothes,  may  then  represent  him.  It  seems 
also  to  have  the  name  of  Anu-Marma.  See  Saha- 
manana;  Sati. 

ANULOMAJA.  Sansk.  In  Hinduism,  the  off- 
spring of  two  persons  of  different  social  position, 
of  whom  the  father  is  of  the  superior  class  in  the 
regular  succession,  as  of  a  Brahman,  and  the  woman 
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of  the  Kshatriya  class ;  when  the  order  is  inverted, 
the  progeny  is  termed  Pratilomaja. 

AJ^UMULU.    Tel.    Lablab  vulgare,  .Saot. 

ANUPSHAHR,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Jahan- 
^r,  is  in  the  Balandshahr  district  of  the  N.W. 
Provinces,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ganges. 
About  100,000  Hindu  pilgrims  visit  it  on  the  full 
moon  of  Eartik. — Imp,  Oaz, 

ANUSASANAM,  a  quinquennial  republication, 
ordered  by  Asoka,  of  the  great  moral  maxims 
inculcated  in  the  Buddhist  creed,  viz.  1.  Honour 
to  father ;  2.  Charity  to  kindred  and  ndghbour, 
and  to  the  priesthood  (whether  Brahmanical  or 
Buddhist) ;  3.  Humanity  to  animals ;  4.  To 
keep  the  body  in  temperance,  and  (6)  the  tongue 
from  evil  speaking. 

ANUVANSA,  a  Sanskrit  list  of  ancient  Indian 
kings. 

ANVIJLLA.    Mahb.    Averrhoa  bilimbL 

ANWARI,  one  of  the  most  famous  Persian 
poets.    He  lived  in  the  12th  century. 

ANWAR-i-SUHAILI,  the  Peraan  version  of 
the  Pancha  Tantra,  q,  v. 

ANWAR-ud-DIN,  nawab  of  Arcot,  with  whom 
the  British  entered  into  alliances  against  the 
French,  who  were  in  alliance  with  MufiS^ar  Jung, 
See  Ambur. 

ANYANKA  BHIMA,  a  prince  celebrated  in 
Orissa,  who  imf ortunately  killed  a  Brahman,  and 
he  raised  numerous  tenses  in  expiation.  He  also 
endowed  Juggumath  (Yoganatha). 

ANZARuT.    Arab.,  Pers.    Saroocolla. 

AOD.  Arab.  Aloes- wood  or  Ea^le- wood.  The 
eastern  nations  distinguish  several  kinds : — 

Aod-i'Bahoor,  Eagle-wood. 
Aod*i-Balemn,  luppoaed  to  be  the  wood  of 

Baliamodendzon  Ejafa,  Fortk, 
Aod-i-Ohini,  Chinese  Eagle-wood. 
Aod-i-Hindi,  Indian  „ 

Aod-i-EJunari,  Moontain   „ 

Aod  is  used  generally,  in  India,  to  designate 
the  frankincense  of  the  Boewellia,  the  Olibanum 
of  the  ancients;  but  throughout  the  east,  with 
Arabic  and  Persian  suffixes,  it  is  also  employed  to 
name  varieties  of  Eagle- wood,  from  the  Aquilaria 
agallocha.  Lane  says  Al-Aod  is  the  source  of  the 
English  lute,  the  French  luth,  and  Italian  liuto. 
Aod-us-Salib,  or  wood  of  the  cross,  is  an  ornament 
worn  by  Arab,  women.  It  is  a  little  round  slender 
bit  of  wood,  enclosed  in  a  case  of  gold ;  supposed  by 
Lane  to  be  of  Christian  origin. — Lane. 

AODHYA,  the  modem  Oudh. 

AODIYA.  Hind.  A  predatory  tribe  in  the 
Cawnpur  and  Futtehpur  districts.  They  made 
remote  excursions  at  particular  seasons,  in  mfferent 
disguise?. — Wilson's  Glossary. 

AOGRRAH.  PusHT.  Rice  boiled  dry,  and 
then  mixed  with  buttermilk  and  eaten  like  por- 
ridge. 

AOEHAL.  Hind.  Land  reclaimed  from  waste 
and  brought  under  cultivation. 

AOLAnIA,  a  Jat  tribe  residinff  in  the  Pani- 
pat  district,  following  Hinduism,  l)ut  they  daim 
the  Arabic  appellatbn  of  Malik,  or  king,  conferred 
upon  them,  they  affirm,  by  some  ancient  nrince  to 
denote  their  sovereignty  over  other  Jat  tnbes. 

AGOS.  Hind.  Dew.  Aous-dhan,  autumn  rice; 
a  second  crop  of  rice. 

AORNOS.  Military  colonies  of  Macedonians 
were  established  at  Alexandria  ad  Gaucasum, 
Arigffium  and  Bazira,  and  garrisons  at  Nysa,  Ora, 


AOUL. 


APHIS. 


Maaa^a,  Pencelaotia,  and  Aornos,  a  mountain  snp- 
poied  by  some  to  be  Mahaban  in  the  Fir  Panjal 
or  Mid-Himalayan  range.  General  Comt  says 
tiiat  opposite  Attook  is  a  rock  inth  all  the  pecuHari- 
tiea  dmnibed.  Qnintos  Gmtiua  says,  on  a  moon- 
tam  that  is  topped  by  a  castJe,  attributed  to  Raja 
Body.  Alexander  tiie  Great  (leaving  a  corps  ol 
10,000  infantry  and  4000  horse  to  stand  fast),  in 
the  spring  of  327  B.a,  led  an  army  of  120,000  foot 
and  15,000  horse,  composed  of  Aoatic  mercenaries 
and  Greeks,  through  the  Hindu  Kuah  to  Eabal. 
De^wtddng  thence  a  strong  division  by  the  Eabal 
valief  to  the  Indus  to  prepare  a  bridge,  he 
nsidied  by  the  upper  road  into  the  Yuzufzai 
oooatiy,  according  to  his  usual  policy  of  leaving 
DO  enemy  behind  nim.  Driven  out  of  their  other 
faatneascsy  the  highlanders  took  refuge  in  Aomos, 
whidi  was  believed  in  the  Greek  camp  to  have 
thrice  defied  Herakles  himself.  Winter  was  at 
hand,  or  had  actually  come  on,  but,  discovering 
the  one  difficult  path  which  led  to  the  fort  at  the 
top,  AksEBoder  and  Ptolemy,  at  the  head  of  two 
diviaoiiB,  each  following  the  other,  drove  out  the 
enemv  in  four  days,  by  making  a  mound  across  a 
fanad  sod  shallow  hollow  which  separated  them 
from  the  besieged.  Leaving  idl  the  hiU  country 
aubdned  behind  him,  the  invMer  crossed  the  Indus, 
prabaUy  in  March  326  B.a 

General  Cunningham's  chief  objections  to  the 
¥ahahan  hill  aa  the  representative  of  Aomos,  are 
— L  It  is  a  vast  mountain  of  comparativdy  easy 
access,  and  of  which  no  spur  presents  a  very  steep 
fact  towards  the  Indus.  2.  The  Mahaban  hill  is 
not  lesB  tiian  80  miles  in  circuit,  whereas  Aomos 
was  not  more  than  200  stadia,  or  about  22  miles, 
aoeoKding  to  Arrian,  or  100  stadia  or  11  miles, 
aeeoiding  to  Diodorus.  3.  The  Mahavana  hill 
was  visited  by  Hwen  Thsang  in  A.D.  630,  and  he 
describes  it  simply  as  a  great  mountain,  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  Mahavana  monastery, 
in  which  Buddha  had  dwelt  in  a  former  existence 
aader  the  name  of  Sarwada  Raja.  He  says  the 
on^  other  possible  positions  are— the  mined  city 
d  fkkht-i-Bahai ;  the  lofty  isolated  hill  of  Kara- 
■Mr;  the  hiU  of  Panjpir ;  the  ruined  fortress  of 
Rairigat  Kanigat  is  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  above 
the  village  of  Nogram,  which  is  just  12  miles  to  the 
SJS.  of  Baxar,  and  16  miles  to  the  N.  of  Ohind. 
Its  position,  therefore,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  its 
id^ifieation  with  Aomos. — Cunmngham^  Ancient 
Ge^shoflndia^  p.  72. 
AOULh  a  Tartar  nomade  village  or  camp. 
AP«  HiHD.  A  respectful  term  of  address  to 
» and  Hindus,  and  Europeans,  equi- 
» to  '  worship,^  you  or  thou  being  never  used, 
cniTsachtermsas  Ap,  Janab,Pir*o-Murshid,  Sirkar. 
APA.  Tel.  Bauhinia  diphylla,  Buck. 
APAMABGAMUorApamarpa.  Samsk.  Achy- 
TMiMiBS  asueta,  X. 

APAM£A,  daughter  of  Artabazus  the  Persian, 
aaaorried  Seleneus,  who  gave  her  nazne  to  three 
towiML  Sloonah,  oneof  the  three  Apamea,  is  situated 
at  the  point  of  a  triangle  formed  oy  the  confluence 
oi  the  liren  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  although 
nrar  dwindled  into  a  pet^  town,  it  was  formerly 
a  place  of  consequence.  Eoomah  is  situated  on  a 
hnr  ftit,  with  apparently  a  rich  soil,  and  along  the 
aw^at  aie  low  bimks  to  prevent  the  country  being 
flooded.  At  this  spot  some  oriental  traditions 
hMre  fixed  the  garden  of  Eden.— lfaico/m*#  Penia, 
fL  PL  141.    See  Koomah- 


APANDA  or  Astyages,  son  of  Isfendiar,  one  of 
the  Kaianian  dynasty  of  Persian  kings. 

APANG.    Beno.    Achyranthes  aspera. 

APARAJITA.  Benq.  Glitoriatematea.  Apa- 
rajita,  in  Hinduism,  a  form  of  the  goddess  Bha- 
wanL  The  name  is  doubtless  derived  from  the 
flower  of  the  Glitoria.  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks 
is  supposed  by  Mr.  Paterson  to  be  the  Aparajita 
of  the  Hindus.    See  SactL 

APA  SAHIB,  a  raja  of  Nagpur,  who  was  de- 
feated by  the  Indian  army  at  the  battle  of  Seeta- 
buldee,  on  the  26th  December  1817.  His  real 
name  was  Mudaji  Bhonsla,  and  he  had  succeeded 
to  power  by  strangling  Parsaji.  Apa  Sahib  with 
his  two  chief  ministers  were  finaUy  ordered  by 
the  €k>vernor-General  to  be  sent  to  Allahabad, 
but  on  the  night  of  the  12tb-13th  May  1818, 
Apa  Sahib  escaped,  and  took  refuge  in  Gondwana, 
where  the  people  protected  him  against  all  offers 
for  him  to  w  delivered  up.  Whilst  in  Gondwana, 
Chain  Shah  and  other  of  the  Gond  chiefs,  and  many 
parties,  to  the  extent  of  20,000  Pindari,  Mah- 
rattas,  and  Arabs,  joined  him,  or  acted  against 
the  British  in  smaQ  parties  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Nerbadda,  the  Tapti,  and  the  Puma  rivers ;  but  a 
large  plan  of  op^tions  was  matured  by  Lieut. - 
GoL  J.  W.  Adams,  who  in  February  1819  pene- 
trated into  the  mountains  from  the  Nerbadda,  took 
Chain  Shah  prisoner,  and  A^  Sahib  fled  to 
Asirffhur,  from  which  he  again  fled  to  Ranjit 
Singh's  protection,  and  finally  to  that  of  the  raja 
of  Jodhpur,  where  he  died,  ahnost  forgotten,  m 
1840.    See  Bhonsla. 

APASTAMBA,  an  ancient  writer  on  Hindu 
ritual  and  law,  author  of  Sutras  connected  vrith 
the  black  Yajur  Veda  and  of  a  Dharma-Sastra, 
These  were  translated  by  G.  Buhler.  Two  recen- 
sions of  the  Taittiriya  Sanhita  are  ascribed  to  him 
or  his  school. — DowsojfL 

APASTAMBA,  a  Hindu  ascetic  mendicant, 
follower  of  the  doctrines  of  PatanjalL  He  is  said 
to  have  retained  a  posture  so  immoveable,  that  the 
birds  built  their  nests  in  his  hair. —  Wardy  iv.  p.  80. 

APATE.    See  Insects. 

APAYATRITA.  Sansk.  One  who  has  lost 
caste,  and  cannot  therefore  inherit 

APE. 

Bthiop. 


Keph,  .  •  • 
Kephos,  KepoB, 
Koph,  •  •  • 
BandV,  .    .    . 
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Kubbi,  Keihi, .    •     Pbbs. 

Gb.    Kaki,     ....  Sdioh. 

Hbb.    Korangu,    .    «    .      Tam. 

Hind.    Kothi,    ....      Tel. 

Apes  form  the  sub-family  Simians  of  the 
family.  Simiad^  or  Monkeys,  of  the  natural  order 
Primates.,  Apes  are  represented  in  Borneo  and 
Sumatra  by  Simla  morio  and  S.  satyrus.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  worshipped 
moidceys,  and  some  of  them  in  India  are  still 
reverenced  by  Hindus.  Various  kinds  of  Ape 
seem  to  have  been  made  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  by  specimens  brought  from 
Africa  and  India ;  those  Known  to  the  Hebrews 
probably  from  India,  the  Hebrew  name  Koph  being 
almost  uie  same  as  the  Sanskrit  EapL  —  Harris. 
See  Mammalia. 

APHIS,  a  tribe  of  insects ;  one  spedes  of  China 
is  supposed  to  produce  oak-gaUs.  Aphis  coifeiB, 
the  coffee- louse^  is  found  in  small  communities  on 
the  young  shoots  and  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  but  the  injuries  it 
occasions  are  insignificant.  Firmin^er  says  (p.  43) 
of  Aphis  is  the  most  injurious  of  all  the 


a  species  < 


APHORISMS. 


APOLLODOTUS. 


many  insect  enemies  of  the  sugar-cane.  It  usa- 
ally  appears  after  long-continu^  dry  weather,  and 
disappears  on  a  downpour  of  rain.  Moore  notices 
A.  kaJorasingha  and  A.  pistacesB.    See  Insects. 

APHORISMS  or  Sutra  are  the  usual  mode 
of  instruction  followed  in  the  Hindu  Vedas,  litur- 
gical books  whose  sacred  character  Hindus  stUl 
acknowledge.  Sutra  were  adopted  in  the  fourth 
period  of  the  Hindu  progress,  about  b.g.  1000, 
and  the  ceremonial  prescriptions  were  reduced  to 
a  more  compact  form,  and  to  a  more  precise  and 
scientific  system.  The  aphorisms  of  the  Nyaya 
philosophy,  of  the  Mimansa  and  Yoga,  were  re- 
printed in  Sanskrit  and  English  about  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  by  Professor  James  Ballan- 
tyne  of  the  Benares  College. — Max  Muller, 

APHRODISIACS.  Several  oriental  races  esgerly 
search  for  substances  of  this  nature,  and  parts  of 
fishes,  insects,  molluscs,  and  plants  have  a  high 
reputation.  With  the  Chinese,  the  gelatinous  fins, 
air-bladders  of  fish,  the  nests  of  a  species  of 
swallow,  and  some  molluscs,  are  greatly  esteemed, 
also  musk-rats'  tails. 

APIACK£  of  Lindley,  the  Umbellifene  of 
JuBsieu,  are  the  celery  tribe  of  plants.  They 
number  above  1000  species ;  upwaras  of  130  be- 
long to  the  S.  and  £.  of  Asia ;  several  are  used 
medicinally. 

APIS,  the  sacred  bull  of  Epypt,  was  chosen  by 
the  priests  of  Memphis  for  its  black  and  white 
spots;  and  Mnevis,  the  sacred  bull  of  Heliopolis, 
had  nearly  similar  marks.  The  Jews,  in  prepar- 
ing their  water  of  purification,  were  ordered,  in 
Num.  xix.  2,  to  kill  a  red  heifer  without  a  spot. 
Amongst  the  Egyptians,  the  solemnities  at  the 
burial  of  Apis  were  entirely  Bacchic.  The  priests 
did  not  wear  the  nebris  or  deer  skin,  but  they 
wore  the  panther  skin,  and  carried  Thyrsus  staves. 
The  sacred  bull  of  the  Hindus,  Nandi,  the  vahan 
of  Siva,  IS  carved  in  black  stone,  seated,  looking 
at  the  lingam. — Bungen^  L  482.     See  Sacrifice. 

APIUM  GRAVEOLENS.    lAnn.    Celery. 
Karafs,    ....  Abab.  |  Bhut-jata,    «    ,    .  HiND. 

This  temperate  climate  plant,  acrid  and 
poisonous  when  wild,  is  much  cultivated  wher- 
ever Europeans  settle,  and  is  grown  in  India 
in  the  cold  weather.  Its  seeds  are  sold  as  medi- 
cine in. every  bazar  of  India,  {ts.e^ntial  oil, 
dissolved  in.  strong  spirit,  forms  an  essence  a 
drop  of  which  suffices  to  flavour  a  tureen 'Of  soup. 
—  Voigt,  20 ;  O'Sh,  357 ;  Stewart. 

APIUM  INVOLUCRATUM.    Roxh, 
Ohanoo,  Khadooni,  Beng.  |  Ajmud,    ....  Hind. 

Cultivated  in  gardens  in  Bengal  for  the  seed, 
which  is  used  in  diet  and  medicine.  Its  fruit  verv 
hot  and  carminative,  good  in  dyspepsia,  mu<m 
used  in  all  masalihs. — Roxb, ;  Dr,  Irvine ;  O^Sh, 

APJOOLA.  Hind.  A  mixed  fabric  of  cotton 
and  silk,  made  at  Dacca. 

APLOTAXIS  AURICULATA.    D.  C. 
Putohuk,     .    .    .   Hind.  I  Uplati,    ....  Hnm. 
Kat ;  Koot ;  KoBt-i-  Koostam,     .    .    .    Tam. 

ahereen ;  Kiiat-talkh,  „     |  Sepudday,    .    .     Malat. 

The  root  is  exported  from  India  to  China,  where 
it  is  used  as  incense.  There  are  two  kinds,  viz. 
Kust-i-shiiin  and  Eust-i-talkh.  It  has'  been  re- 
ferred to  Aucklandia  oostus,  Fahanar^  also  to 
Costus  arabicus  and  C.  speciosus. 

APOCYNACEiE,  a  natural  order  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  including  nearly  100  genera,  with  about 
400  species,  about  half  of  which  are  found  in  the 


S.E.  6t  Asia,  Arabia,  Ceylon,  the  Peninsnlaa  oi 
India  and  Malacca,  Bengal,  Nepal,  and  Java.  The 
ApocynacesB  abound  in  a  milky  juice,  with  which 
some  acrid  prindple  is  frequently  combined, 
rendering  the  whole  suspicious  and  many  highly 
dangerous;  but  the  milk  of  the  Hya-hya,  or  milk- 
tree  of  Demerara,  and  of  a  species  of  Tabemse- 
montana,  AmoU^  are  said  to  be  innocuous.  •  In 
Sumatra,  Urceola  elastica  yields  caoutchouc,  aa  A. 
Vahea  does  in  Madagascar ;  and  bird-lime  is  pre- 
pared from  the  Voacanga,  as  in  India,  from  species 
of  Ficus.  Kerium  pisodium  yields  a  strong  fibre, 
etc.  Willoughbeia  edulis  also  yields  caoutchouc 
Several  yield  good  timber,  as  Wrightia  ooociaea, 
which  for  its  lightness  and  strength  is  used  in 
making  palanquins  in  the  south,  while  in  the  north 
of  Indui  that  of  W.  molliaaima  is  used  by  turners. 
Holarrhena  pnbesoens  (koora)  yields  a  light  wood, 
and  species  of  Strychnos,  some  of  superior  quality. 
The  bark  and  seeds  of  Wrightia  antidyaenterica 
have  long  been  employed  by  the  Asiatics,  and  are 
the  Tiwaj  and  lissan-ul-asafeer  of  the  Arabs.  The 
Hindus  call  it  indurjuo,  and  distinguish  the  seeds 
by  the  name  of  indurjuo  shireen  (mikh  from  those 
of  Holarrhena  antidyaenterica  and  EL  pubescens, 
which  they  call  indurjuo  talkh  (bitter).  Ichno- 
carpus  frutescens  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  sarsapariUa ;  and  Ophioxylon  serpentinum 
has  derived  its  specific  name  from  its  employment 
in  snake-bites.  One  of  the  order  furnishes  the 
lancewood  of  Moulmein,  a  tree  found  all  over  the 
provinces.  The  Karens  make  bows  of  it,  but 
prefer  Cassia  fistula.  Mr.  Mason  says  the  tree 
belongs  to  the  dog:bane  tribe,  and  is  not  at  idi 
relat^  to  Guatteria  virgata,  the  lancewood  of 
commerce.  The  principal  genera  of  the  £.  Indies 
are:— 


Alstonia. 

Apoojmum. 

Galpioarpam. 

Oanssa. 

Gerbera. 

Cercoma. 

GhJlooarpum. 


Eohaltiom. 
Echites. 


SfnchysianthTu. 
^evligia. 


Holi 

lohnocarpus. 

Kitabalia. 

LeuoonotuB. 

MelodinuB. 

Nerinm. 

Ophioxylon. 

Plomiera. 


Ranwolfia. 
Bejona. 
Sti^chnoa. 
TabenuauMm- 


Thevetia. 

Uroeola. 

Vinoa. 

Willoughbeia. 

Wrightia. 
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— Mason's  Burma :  RoyU,  Him,  BoL  271 ;  Voigt. 

APOCYNUM  JUVENTUS,  Smih,  the  Ho- 
shau-wu  of  the  Chinese,  grows  in  Su-chau-fo, 
Kane-su,  Kwang-tung,  and  Kwang-si.  Its  root 
is  beUeved  by  the  Chinese  to  prolong  Ufe,  and  it 
is  used  internally  medicinally. — SmiSi. 

APOLLO  of  the  Greeks  is  the  analogue  of  the 
Hindu  Krishna,  whose  favourite  place  of  resort 
was  a  tract  of  countiy  around  Agra,  and  prin- 
cipally the  plains  of  Muttra,  where  Krishna  aad 
the  nine  Gopia^  evidently  the  nine  Muses,  usa- 
ally  spent  the  night  in  dancing.  Krishna,  Hindus 
say,  slew  the  Naga  snake ;  and  the  Apollo  of  the 
Greeks  was  sumamed  Nomios,  or  the  pastoral,  and 
Opifer  in  Italy,  who  fed  the  herds  of  Admetua,  and 
slew  the  serpent  Python.  The  Apollo  of  Edessa 
also  was  caEdled  Monimos.  He  was  identical  at 
Babylon  with  the  Phoenidan  god  Esmun.  Krishna 
and  his  Gopia  are  represented  as  well  in  their 
characters  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  as  in  those 
of  the  sun  and  the  planets  in  harmonious  move- 
ments round  him. — Coleman, 

APOLLODOTUS.  Of  the  Greek  suooesson  to 
Eucratides,  Apollodotua  and  Menander  alone  are 


APOLLONIUS. 


APSARAS. 


noitiooed  hj  daaucal  MithoritieB.  ApoUodotos 
nded  in  Patiloie,  SyraBtrene,  and  Larioe  aboat 
na  165.  Aeeordbg  to  Colonel  Tod,  the  Yavan, 
or  Greek  princes,  who  apparently  continued  to 
rale  irithin  the  Indus  after  the  Christian  era,  were 
either  the  remams  of  the  Bactrian  dynasty,  or  the 
iadependent  kingdom  of  Demetrius  or  ApoUodotns, 
vho  nM  in  t^  Panjab,  haying  as  their  capital 
Si^ds,  changed  l^  Demetrius  to  Eutbymedia. 
Bayer  sayi,  in  his  Hist  Reg.  Bact  p.  84,  that, 
aecQidi]^  lo  Claudius  Ptolemy,  there  was  a  town 
witUn  the  Hydaspes,  yet  nearer  the  Indus,  called 
Sigila,  also  fiuthymedia ;  but  he  scarcely  doubts 
tfatt  DemetrioB  tailed  it  Euthydemia  from  his 
father,  after  his  death  and  tliat  of  Menander. 
Sigds  ia  oonjectored  by  Colonel  Tod  to  be  the 
Salbhaupooia  of  the  Yadu  race  when  driven  from 
yMwHattan,  and  he  supposes  that  the  Yu-chi  or 
Yn-ti,  who  were  &Led  there  from  Central  Asia 
m  Ike  fifth  oentniy,  and  if  so  early  as  the  second 
catQij,  Then  Ptolemy  wrote,  may  have  originated 
tkeebnge to Yuti-media, the' Central YutL'  Nu- 
ineroua  medals,  chiefly  found  within  the  probable 
liinitB  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Sagala,  either  be- 
kng  to  these  princes  or  the  Parthian  kings  of  Mina- 
guaoD  the  mdus.  The  legends  are  in  Greek  on 
Qseade,  aod  in  the  Sananian  character  on  there- 
vene;  The  names  of  Apollodotus  and  Menander 
hafe  been  deciphered,  and  the  titles  of  '  Great 
Kh^,'  *  Saviour,*  and  other  epithets  adopted  by 
the  Anaddae,  are  perfectly  legible.  The  devices, 
Wwerer,  reaemble  the  Parthian.  These  Greeks 
ad  Parthians  must  have  gradually  meiiged  into 
the  Hindu  population. — Tod's  Eajasthan^  L  p.  233. 
SeeGfeebc/Asia;  KabaL 

APOLLONIUS  of  TVana,  Uved  about  a.d.  50. 
It  is  related  in  his  Indian  travels  that  Phraotes, 
vho  niled  over  the  kingdom  which  Porushad 
|*>J«1,. spoke  Greek,  and  was  versed  in  all  the 
mtfnre  and  philosophy  of  Greece.  In  his  life 
^Phibatntas,  he  is  stated  to  have  visited  the 
Mahmana  on  the  hills  north  of  Sri-nagara,  now 
ofled  Trikxa  Narayana,  near  the  Kedara  Ganga. 
Thdr  chief,  Jarchas,  stated  that  Ethiopians  had 
naded  here  under  a  ruler,  Ganges,  and  that 
the^  Dignted  to  Egypt^  Doubts  exist  as  to  Apol- 
kttns  hsTrng  visited  India,  or  Ethiopia,  or  Babylon. 

APONOGETON  MONOSTACHYON.  WiUde. 
GnuKakagft,  .  CiOr.  I  Koti  Kalangn,  .  .  Taii. 
{Mm^  .  .  .Hiwn.  KettiGftdda?  .  .  Tsl. 
Iwagi,      .    .     Saitsx.  j  Nama  Dampa,  .    .      „ 

A  perennial  aquatic  plant  of  the  Peninsula  of 
^^  growing  in  shallow  standing  water  and  the 
wof  tanks,  flowering  during  the  rainy  season, 
ue  tttives  are  very  fond  of  the  small  tuberous 
Ml  aa  an  article  dP  diet  Several  species  grow 
a  itfll,  sveet  watery  phices  of  India.  Roxbuigh, 
^211,  mentions  A.  echinatom.  A.'  nlicrophyllum, 
poving  in  the  Bhutan  mountains,  A.  undulatum 
■  Beo^  A.  crispos,  Thunb.,  of  India  and  N.S. 
walca,  has  tuberous  roots,  small  but  starchy,  and 
tf  aoelknt taste.— Fon  Mueller;  Ainslie;  Box- 
H*,-  Ifodr.  Ex,  Jyr,  Rep.:  Useful  Plants. 

AP0H08A  UNDLEYifNA.  Wight. 
BoBpa  LfaidleyaDa,  W,  Ic, 
Uk,  SqroII,  .  .  Cah.  I  Kabella,  .  .  .  Sikoh. 
TUb  tne  is  abundant  throughout  Cooig  and  the 
Fjiiad,  op  to  4000  leet  elevati(m;  is  met  with 
^knnghoutthe  Madras  western  foresia,  in  Bombay, 
•ba  in  Ceykm,  up  to  2000  feet;  and  it  is  also 
'BBBd  in  Sikkim.    The  wood  is  in  use  for  building 


and  other  purposes.  A.  acuminata,  fuaiformis,  lati- 
folia,  and  lanceolata,  are  small  trees  of  Ceylon. — 
Thwaitesy  p.  288 ;  Beddome,  Fl.  Sylv.  p.  286. 

APOSTLE  is  a  term  sometimes  applied  in 
European  literature  to  Mahomed,  but  his  followers 
only  recognise  the  appellations  of  Paighambar  and 
RasBul  Allah,  the  Messenger  of  God. 

APPA.  Tam.  Apupa,TELw  Unleavened  cakea 
of  rice  flour  and  cocoa-nut  milk,  called  Hoppers. 

APPA.  Tkl.  Appan,  Tam.  ;  Apa,  Mahr.  A 
term  of  respectful  address,  a  father,  as  Rangappa ; 
Govind  Apa.    Appa  in  Tuluva  means  mother. 

APPEL.    Meleal.    Premna  integ^olia,  Roxb. 

APPER,  one  of  three  celebrat^  votaries  of 
Siva,  who  composed  a  portion  of  the  poem  Deva- 
ram,  which  forms  part  of  the  Tamil  Veda. 

APPLACARABI.    Tam.    Barilla. 

APPLE  is  a  term  applied,  in  India,  to  the 
fruits  of  several  plants, — Cashew  apple.  Custard 
apple.  Love  apple,  Pine  apple,  Rose  apple.  Greater 
wood  apple.  Lesser  wood  apple,  the  apple  proper, 
Pyrus  maius.  The  apples  of  Solomon^s  Song  are 
the  quinces  or  the  Cydonia  vulgaris.  The  apple- 
tree  of  Australia  is  the  Angophora  lanceolata. 

The  common  apple,  Pjrrus  malus. 


Tuffah, 

PinKwoh, 

Hwa-hong, 

Pomme, 

Melea, 


Abab. 
Chin. 

Fr. 
Gb. 


Seb,  Seo, 
Porno,  . 
MaluB,  . 
Seha, 


HlIfD., 


Pebs. 
.  .  .  .  It. 
.  .  .  .  Lat. 
PSBS.,  Sakbk. 
.    .    .    .     Sp. 
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This  is  naturalized  in  several  parts  of  India. 
In  China,  it  ia  cultivated  in  Honan,  Peh-chih-li, 
Hup-eh,  Shun-teh-fu,  and  Ho-kien-fu. 
APPOCOVAY.  Tam.  Bryonia  rostrata. 
APPROVERS,  in  India,  are  criminals  who 
have  been  tried  and  convicted  as  having  be- 
longed to  a  band  of  Thug  murderers  or  Dacoits, 
but  who,  having  made  a  full  confession  of  their 
crimes  (m  some  individual  cases  amounting  to  the 
murders  of  as  many  as  eighty  persons),  and  having 
denounced  theur  associates,  have  received  a  con- 
ditional pardon. 

APRANG,  also  Rangbharat,  Dam-ul-akwayn, 
and  Hira-dakhan,  a  gum  resin,  a  beautiful  kind 
of  kino, 'brought  to  Ajmir  from  Bombay;  con- 
sidered very  astringent  It  is  given  in  intestinal 
hsemorrhages,  and  is  also  used  in  enamelling  on 
gold ;  four  tola  one  rupee. — Irvine,  Ajmir,  p.  126. 
APRICOT,  Prunus  Armeniaca. 

Ohir,     ....   HiMAL. 

Khuhani,    .    .    .    Hind. 

Meliao&j  Albiooooa^        It. 

MiBh-mish,  Zard-Alii,PKB8. 

Badam  Kohi,      .         „ 

Albariooque,       .  Sp. 

In  India  the  tree  has  been  naturalized.  The 
fruit  is  greatly  esteemed  in  Persia,  Syria,  Arabia, 
Afghanistan,  etc  Moorcroft  mentions  ten  varieties 
grown  in  Ladakh,  all  of  them  raised  from  seed, 
ezoent  one,  which  is  budded.  The  stones  are  sold 
as  ^  Sari'  in  the  Himalaya,  and  called  also  *  Maghz 
khubanL'  Apricot  oil  (Raughaa-i-khubani),  of  the 
finest  kind-,  is  made  by  expression  from  tiie  kernels. 
It  is  clear,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  smeUs 
strongly  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  of  whidi  it  contains 
usually  about  4  per  cent  This  is  a  hill  product 
near  Simla,  and  near  Kanawar,  as  also  near  Kangn. 
^PoweWs  Handbook^  vol.  L  p.  422;  Dr.Royle; 
Birdwoody  p.  154 ;  Mo&rcraft;  Darwin,  Var.,  etc. 
APSARAS.  Sansk.  In  Hindu  mythology, 
nymphs  of  Swarga,  the  celestial  court  of  Indra, 
celestial  dancers,  celebrated   for   their  beauty. 


Barkuk, 
Bukur-Koh&ni,    Bokhab. 
Kin-hang,  Hang-jin,  Chin. 
Hwang-mei,     .    .        „ 
Ahrioot,      •    .    ,         Fb. 
Ohinara,  Chalu«  •  "Rjmaih 


APTA. 


AQUILINiB. 


Amongst  them  is  Rembha,  the  popular  Venus  of 
the  Hmdus,  and  some  others  are  described  to  be 
of  inconceivable  loveliness.    They  symbolize  the 
floating  clouds  of  the  upper  sky,  or  personifica- 
tions of  the  vapours  extracted  by  the  sim.     In 
Indra^s  court  they  are  forW-four  in  number, — 
thirty-four  worldly  and  ten  divine, — and  arranged 
in  fourteen  gana  or  bands.    They  are  the  types 
of  the  swan  maidens  of  Grerman  folk-bre.    They 
answer  also  to  the  Pari  of  the  ancient  Persians, 
and  the  damsels  called  in  the  Koran,  Hur-ul- 
ayun,    the  ,  antelope-eyed  Huri.      Sir  William 
Jones  thus  describes  them  in  Swarga : — 
*  Now,  while  each  ardent  Oinnara  penoadei 
The  soft-eyed  Apaara  to  break  the  dance» 
And  leada  ner  loth,  yet  with  love-beaming  glance. 
To  banks  of  marjoram  and  ohampac  shades, 
Celestial  genii  tow*rd  their  king  advance, 
So  call'd  by  men,  in  heav'n  Gandharvas  named.' 
According  to  Eshatriya  belief,  Kshatriya  war- 
riors slain  m  battle  are  transported  to  Indra*s 
heaven  by  these  Apsarases.    Manu,  vii.  89,  says, 
*  Those  rulers  of  the  earth,  who,  desirous  of  de- 
fending each  other,  exert  their  utmost  strength 
in  battle,  without  ever  averting  their  faces,  ascend 
after  death  directly  to  heaven.*     And  in  Book 
ii.  19  of  the  Nala,  Indra  says,   *  Why  are  no 
warriors  slain  now-a-days,  that  I  see  none  arriving 
in  heaven  to  honour  as  my  guests?' — Coleman^ 
Hind,  Myth. ;  Sir  WiUiam  JoneSy  Hymn  to  India, 
vol.  xiii.  pp.  270  and  273 ;   WilHam'  Story  of 
Nala,y.  140. 

APTA.  Mahb.  Bauhinia  parviflora,  B.  race- 
mosa. 
APTERA.  Example,  fleas  and  lice.  See  Insects. 
APTIMUN,  Hind.  Also  Amr-BeL  A  yellow- 
coloured  parasite  creeper,  often  seen  on  babul  trees 
all  over  India.  The  entire  plant  is  used  in  native 
medicine,  in  *  munj,*  or  muzil,  a  diluent  form  of 
medicine,  employed  preparatory  to  giving  a  purge. 
The  Aptimun  Wilayti  Lb  an  extract  of  the  Apti- 
mun  plant  from  Bombay,  and  used  in  the  same 
way  as  the  plant — Irvitie,  Ajmir,  p.  125. 

AQUA  MARINE. 
Seing,  ....      BuBM.  i  Patsa  kallu,  .    •       Tam. 
Zamarrnd,     .    .       PSBS.  | 

This  is  found  in  the  south  of  India,  where  it  is 
classed  as  an  inferior  emerald.  Ghrysoberyl  is 
found  among  the  Tora  hills  near  Rajmahal,  on 
the  Bunas,  in  irregular  rolled  pieces,  small,  and 
of  a  light  green  colour.  These  stones  are  sold  as 
emeralds  by  the  natives  under  the  name  of  punna ; 
but  the  native  dealers  are  aware  that  they  are 
softer  than  the  real  emerald  of  India,  which  is 
generally  green-coloured  corundum.  The  oriental 
emerald  is  often  seen  in  Burma,  but  beryl  and 
emmlds  are  brought  from  the  north  of  Ava. 

AQUEDUCTS,  in  S.E.  Asia,  are  chiefly  known 
as  underground  tunneUiuAS,  designated  throughout 
Persia,  Beluchistan,  and  India  as  Eanat  and  Karez. 
AQUILARIA  AGALLOOHA.  R.  Aloes-wood. 


Tellanjaj,  •    .    .     Abab. 
Ayaloogi,  Ayulugin, .    „ 

BUBM. 

Benj. 
Eno. 


Avalodgi, 
Ak-yau, . 
Ugoor  or  Agjr, 
Eagle-wood,  . 
Galambao,  .  . 
Boisd'Aigle,  . 
AVr,  .  .  . 
Thi0  is   an 


.    Fb. 
Hind. 


Agar, 
Ayal-orohi, 
Agalloohum»    . 
Kalamba,     .    . 
Slaya  gahm, 
Agam,     .    .    . 
Krishna  agam. 


Hind. 

.    Pbbs. 

Lat. 

BIalat. 

Sansk. 
•       TXL. 


immense   tree,    a  native  of  the 


mountainous  tracts  E.  and  S.E.  from  Silhet,  in 
lat.  24°  and  25""  N.  Roxburgh  mentioned  that 
the  real  Galambac  or  Agallochum  of  the  ancients 
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is  furnished  from  this  tree ;  and  though,  in  his 
time,  small  <}uantitie8  of  the  fragrant  resinooa 
wood  were  imported  from  the  eastward,  the 
imported  articles  were  always  considered  inferior 
to  that  from  Silhet  Dr.  Mason  also  is  of  opinioa 
that  the  A.  agallocha  produces  the  tngnokt  lign- 
aloes,  or  wood-aloes,  which  is  offered  for  sale  ui 
all  the  bazars  on  the  Tenasserim  coast,  and  is 
the  produce  of  a  tree  that  grows  on  the  Mergui 
islands.  It  is  imported  into  Mergui  by  the  Selung 
race,  who,  as  they  profit  from  tiie  trade,  endea- 
vour to  keep  all  in  ignorance  of  the  tree  from 
which  they  obtain  it.  The  Hebrew  and  Greek 
names  aie  *  derived  from  the  Indian  name  of  the 
tree,  agil,  Sanskrit  agaru  and  aguru.'  The  chief 
consumption  of  aloe- wood  is  in  Siam  and  China, 
where  it  is  burned  in  the  temples.  It  was  used 
in  Nai)oleon*s  imperial  palaces  as  incense.  The 
wood  is  heavy,  yellowiflh  -  white,  shaded  with 
green ;  fibrous,  spcmgy,  and  resinous ;  its  taste 
aromatic,  its  odour  in  combustion  very  agreeable. 
— O'Shaughnessy ;  Mason ;  MalconCs  Tr,  L  p.  191 ; 
Boyle's  III.  Ind,  BoL  172;  Roxb.;  Voigt;  Vege- 
table Kingdom ;  Mad.  Ex.  Jur,  Reports,   See  Aod. 

AQUILARIA  MALAOCENSIS.    Lam. 

A  ovata  of  Botaxuati.       |    Bois  d'Aigle  of  Malacca. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Malacca,  Ghma  ?  and 
Ceylon  ?  It  has  a  whitish  timber.  Roxburgh 
seems  inclined  to  regard  this  as  identical  with 
A.  agallochum  of  Silhet,  but  others  recognise  it  as 
a  separate  species.— i2ox6.  ii  422;  Voigt,  306; 
Veg.  Kingdom,  629. 

AQUILARIA  SECUNDARIA?  This  tree  has 
a  white  and  Inodorous  timber,  but  when  diseased, 
it  secretes  a  resinous  matter  said  to  be  the  true 
Eagle-wood. 

AQUILARIA  SINENSIS.    Spreng. 
Ophiospermom  Binenie,  Lowreiro. 
Pa-moa,     .    .    .      Chin.  |  Pah-muh-yang,  .     Chin. 

A  tree  of  China. —  Voigt. 

AQUILEGIA.  In  India,  several  species  are 
known  as  ornamental  flowering  plants.  Their 
name,  literally,  the  Water  Ga^erer,  is  because 
the  leaves  collect  water  in  their  hollow. — H.  /.  et 
r.  p.  44 ;  Veg.  King.  p.  18 ;   Voigt ;  Riddell. 

AQUlLlNJS,  a  sub-family  of  the  family  Fal- 
conid^,  comprising  the  True  Eagles,  the  Kite 
Eagles,  the  Hawk  Eagles,  the  Serpent  Eagles, 
Fishing  Eagles,  as  under : — 

1.  True  Eaole& 
AquUa  ckrysaetos,  Linn.,  The  Golden  Eagle. 
Faloo  ohrysaetoi,  Linn.,  Gonld,  Blytk,  Horsf. 
„    niger,  Omdin. 
„    melanonotoB,  LcUh. 
Aqoila  daphffinia,  Hodgson, 
„      nobilia,  PaUas, 
Burkut,     .    .    .  Tabtab.  |  Bear  coote  of  Atkinson. 

It  inhabits  the  greater  part  of  northern  and 
central  Europe,  ^ia,  America,  and  has  been 
foimd  in  the  Himalaya.  In  Centrid  Asia,  it  is 
trained  by  the  Kirghis  and  other  nomades  to  kill 
antelopes,  foxes,  wolves. 

Aquila  imperiaUs,  Bechst.,  Imperial  Eagle. 
Faloo  impeiiallB,  BechsUmt  Oouldy  Blyth^  Jerdon, 
Aquila  mo^plnik,  OmeUn, 
„     'heha<ia,  Sav. 

„     bifasoiata,  Oray  and  Hardw,,  Sykes,  Jtrd. 
„      Nepalensia,  Hodgmm, 
„      ehi^saetofl,  Jerdmu 

3?Vas, Bkno.  I  Junds,  Jumbis,      .  Hoax 

The  imperial  eagle  ranges  in  the    south  of 


AQUILINE. 


AQUILINiE. 


Earope,  North  Africa,  WeBt  and  North  Atta ;  it 
inhabiti  the  Himalftya,  ia  not  uDoommon  in  central 
India  and  on  the  table-land  of  India^  bat  ia  rare 
in  the  Dekhan. 

AquUa  nrnviii,  GmeL,  The  Spotted  Eagle. 

Aqnik  nwlMiartm,  ^Star. 
„     eUnga,  FaUat, 
„     nttatA,  Hodfft. 
BobTBiiJijidhA,.  Bkno.  1  Eal-janga,    .    •    .  Hind. 
Bhekkite,  .    .    .    £no.  I  Nella-gedha, .    .    .    Tel. 
It  is  found  in  tiie  south  and  west  of  Enrope, 
Korth  Africa,  and  Weat  Aaia,  and  throughout 
India,  cnedanj  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cultiva- 
tion, tanb,  matshea,  and  paddy  fields,  and  common 
in  the  Sonderbons. 

AqmkfidvescefUy  Gray,  The  Tawny  Eagle. 
Aqnib  ponetaiay  Orap  and  Hardw. 

„     vittdiana,  FrcuUdin^  Jeraon. 
„     BBirioidet,  Blpth,  fforrf, 

Wcttih, ....  Hind.  I  Balw«, Tel. 

AH, Tam.    Dholwa       oftheWAOBL 

Altvft,  ....  Tel.  iBanawQlofthAYnxALA. 
It  ii  found  throughofat  the  greater  part  of  India, 
neefi  m  the  more  moBat  and  wooded  portiona, 
but  V  unknown  in  Bengal  and  the  Malabar  coast, 
ni  does  not  extend  into  the  Indo-Chinese 
contrieL  It  ia  a  very  ndsy,  ahiill-Bcreaming 
M.   ItbidUsanhijg^treea. 

ifiBia  Aoftola,  Leaa.,  The  Long-legged  Eagle. 
BpiMetasiiiuieiatiu,  JenL  |  IjemDaAtvmxadooliXt, Myth. 
I^idi,  Gntimar,     Hind.  |  Pfthari  Tin, .    .    .  Hind. 

A  small,  handsome  eagle  of  Bengal  and  the 
Mttth  of  India. 

Afidla  pennata,  GmeL,  The  Dwarf  Eagle. 
AfnU  Binnta,  Bnknu        |  Spisaetiis  milnoideB,  JerxL 

^taqnila  strophiata,  Hodgs. 
Gndm  eigle,  .    .    Kno.  I  Gilhri  mar,  .    .    .  Hind. 
lUdkite,    ...        „       Ponja  Prandu,  .    .    Tav. 
Bickti  Junis,     .  Hind.  |  Oodatal  gedda,  .    .    Tel. 

TUi  eiurle  ia  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  North 
Africa,  West  Asia,  and  throughout  India,  fre- 
qoatiiff  grorea  of  trees,  gardens,  and  cultivated 
hnd.  Thecrowareadilydistinguiahit,  and  pursue 
itdamoroody. 

2.  Km  Eagles,  yiz. 

iViMpw  Maltdenas,  Reinwardt,  The  Black  Eagle. 
Meo,£mi».,  SI9A,  JenL  \  Heteropna,  Sodfft,^  Bonf. 
^Bk  pniger,  Scdff9.      \  Niaaetus  ovironu,  Jerd, 
H^pag,.    .    .    .  Bhot.  I  AdaTi nalla  Gedda,    Tel. 
btaHngBoos,     •     I'Br*  I 

It  oeeoiB  in  the  hilly  and  jungly  diatncta  of 
Uia,  in  Malabar,  Wynad,  Western  Qhata,  Neil- 
llbiieB,  Central  India,  and  Himalaya. 

8.  Hawk  Eaglss,  viz. 
Ifman  B(mem^  Temm.,  Crestleas  Hawk  Eagle. 
MalVam.  Aq.  {ntennedia,  A>n«Ui 

M^Bvrrf.  Mtt.  graadia,  Bodff$. 

■lniaiaeUM,  Blpth.  N.  nlTena,  Jefd. 

^MockkiQar, .  .  Bko.  BajaU,  ....  Tail 
But  da,  .  .  „  Kondali  aalawa,  •  Tel. 
)iohr«igi)i,    .    .  Hind. 

This  ma^pufioen  t  eagle  is  found  throughout  India 
in  hOly  and  jungly  districta. 

Linmaetui  niveus,  Temm. 
FalMUmaaetoa,  Vioon^  Bonf,^  Bliftk. 
MiMeioi  paUldns,  Hodoi. 
The  Sadal  of  Bengal  haa  been  found  in  the 
tnet  between  the  Himalaya  and  Calcutta. 


Limnaetus  crUtaUlluSj  Temm.,  Crested  Hawk  Eagle. 
Aq.  EUiotti,  Jerd,  j  F.  dirhatua,  Gmd, 

Faloo  Lathami,  Tickell       \ 
Shah  Baa,    .    •    .  Hind,  j  Jata  Bhairi, .    •    .     Tel. 

Found  throughout  central  and  southern  India, 
Bengal,  East  and  West  Ghats,  and  Himalaya. 
Limnaetus  Nepalensis,  Hodg.,  Spotted  Hawk  Eagle. 

Niaaetna  Nepalenaia,  var.  oriatata,  Hodgs,,  Myth, 

N.  puloher,  Uodg$, 

Falco  orientalia,  Temm,  and  Sehlegd, 
Beijore,   ....  Bhot.  |  Kan  aha,    .    .  Chil.,  Lep. 

This  splendid  hawk  eagle  haa  been  found  in 
the  Himakya,  Darjiling,  the  Ehassya  hills,  and 
Ceylon. 

Limnaetus  Kienierii^  De  Sparre. 
Aator,  De  Sparrej  Blyth,  Bor^, 
Splaaetoa  albogolaria,  TiekeU, 

This  beautiful  rufous-bellied  hawk  eagle  has 
been  found  in  the  Himalaya,  Darjiling,  and  Centnd 
India.    Another  species  is  L.  Caligatus,  HorsJUld, 

4.  Serpent  Eagles. 
Circaetus  Gallicus,  Qm.,  Common  Serpent  Eagle. 
C.  braohydaotyliu,  Meyer,  Sykes,  Jerd, 
Faloo,  OmeL,  Gotdd,  Myth,  Borsf. 


Sap  mail, .  .  . 
Mal-patar,  .  . 
Samp-mar,  .  . 
ibu  piandn, 


Pamola-gedda,  .    .     Tei^ 
Rawul  of  the  Waobl 

Kondatele      of  Yebkala. 


Beno. 

Can. 

Hind. 

Pambu  piandn,     .    Tail 

Found  all  over  India,  generally  in  open  plains. 
Its  chief  food  is  snakes^  RUiuias,  and  lizards,  but  it 
eats  also  crabs,  rata,  weaik  birds,  frogs,  centipedes, 
and  large  insects.    They  hare  been  caught  on  the 
ground  with  their  daws  on  the  snake's  head,  its 
body  coiled  round  the  bird's  wings. 
Spilornis  cheela^  Gray,  Crested  Serpent  Eagle. 
Faloo,  Daudin,  Myth,  Bor^, 
„     albidoa,  Cuv.,  Temm, 
Oiroaetua  nndulatua,  Jerd. 

„       Nepalenaia,  Bodgt, 
Buteo  baoha,  ^ranJdm,  Sykes, 
B.  melanotua,  Jerd, 
Tilal  baj.  Sab  oheer,  Beno.  I  Botta  Genda,  .    .  Gondl 
FuTJ  Baj, ....  Hind.    Morayala,  .    .    .   Mahr. 

Goom, Can.  |  Nallapamula  gedda,    Tel. 

It  is  found  all  over  India,  in  jungly  districts ; 
also  in  Assam  and  Borma.  It  lives  on  snakes, 
lizards,  frogs,  and  large  insects ;  it  has  a  plaintive, 
wild  cry. 

Spilornis  lacha,  Daudin,  the  F.  bido,  Horsf,^ 
inhabits  Java  and  Sumatra. 

Spilomis  spilogaster,  Blaine,  India  and  Ceylon. 
Spilornis  holospilus^  Vigors,  inhabits  the  rhilip* 
pines. 

5.  Sea  Eagles  or  Fishing  Eagles. 
Pandion  halisstus,  linn..  The  Osprey. 


P.  Indiona,  Bodgt, 
Mach  moral,  Bala,  •  Beno. 
Maoh  manga,     .    .  Hind. 
Maohariya,    ...      „ 
Pantlang,      •    .    .    Lep. 


P.  fluvialia,  8av, 
Maoharaag,      .    .  Nepal. 
Yerali,  addi  pong,     Tam . 
Koramin  gedda,    .     Tel. 
Heggnli  of  the  Ybekala. 


The  fish-hawk  of  Euro^  Asia,  and  Africa,  is 
spread  all  over  India ;  it  is  frequently  robbed  of 
its  prey  by  the  Halia^tua  leucQgaater. 
PoUomtHS  ichthycOus,  Hoi^.,  White-tailed  Eagla 
Faloo,  Bonf,,  Myth,  ~ 

Pandion,  Bom. 
Hallntaa,  Jani 


Pandion  lineatna,  Jerd. 
Maeh  morol,  •    •    •  Beno. 


Hal.  plombena,  Bodfft, 
lehthycBtiia  bioolor.  Gray. 
„  Horafleldi,  fToc^ 
„  laoariaa,  Bodgt. 
Madhiiy%     .    .    .  Hindi 


It  is  spread  over  most  of  India,  Saugor,  Beugal, 
Burma,  and  all  the  Malay  countries.     Its  chief 
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food  is  fish,  but  it  carries  off  birds,  as  teal  and 
ducks. 

PolioaUiUj  8p. 
Pontaetutf  humilis,  Tenufu  |  IchthycBtoBHanoB,  Blyth, 

A  natiye  of  Malacca  and  the  islands. 
Halisstus/ulviventer^  Vidlot,  Ring-tailed  Sea  Eagle. 
Falco  Maoei,  Temm, 
HalisBtui  Maoei,  Myth,  Honf. 
,y       albipes,  Hodgs, 
„        lanoeolataa,  Hodgt, 
.  „       unioolor,  Gray,  ffcvrdfo, 
BalAkonl,    ...    .  Bkno.  I  Maeharang,.    .    .  Hind. 
MachkonJ,    ...       „        Kokna,  Ugus,   •    •    KoL. 
Maohmanga,      .    .  Hind.  | 

This  fine  fish  eagle  is  abundant  in  Ben^,  and 
found  in  all  the  north  of  India,  ascending  the 
Ganges  and  the  Indus  rivers.    It  lives  on  fish, 
but  eats  also  snakes,  turtle,  etc. 
Ilalietus  leucogaster,  Gm.,  Grey-backed  Sea  Eagle. 
BlagroB  leucogaater,  Blyth. 
Falco  blagroa,  Daudin^  Jerd, 
„     dimidiatiia,  Bc^fiett  Oould, 
,,     maritimna,  Chnd. 
lohthysetiis  cnltnmgis,  Blyth. 
Kohaasa,  Samp-mar,  Hind.  I  Ala,     .    .    .   Tax.,  Tkl. 

Found  all  over  India,  Burma,  Archipelago,  but 
chiefly  on  the  coasts,  and  up  some  of  the  large 
rivers;  lives  on  sea-snakes,  nsh,  rats,  crabs.  It 
habitiudly  robs  the  osprey. — Jerdon^  Birds^  i.  pp. 
64,84. 

AR  Tam.  a  river;  a  common  postfix  in 
Tamil  countries,  as  Pal-ar,  Ady-ar,  etc  Ar,  a 
river,  is  early  Scythic  or  Kushite  Babylonian,  and 
the  word  is  fonnd  in  the  Ar-Malchar  of  Pliny  and 
the  Ar-Macales  of  Abydenus,  terms  used  to  desig- 
nate the  Nahr-Malcha,  or  royal  river  of  authors. 
—Rawl  i.  2. 

AR,  an  ancient  word  entering  very  extensively 
into  the  language  of  the  Indo-Grermanic  races, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  term  Aryan. 
It  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  original  term 
for  one  of  the  first  of  avocations,  namely,  plough- 
ing and  the  plough.  In  the  western  hemisphere, 
the  answer  will  be  remembered  which  was  said 
by  the  Delphic  oracle  to  Myson,  when  Anacharsis 
inquired  wno  was  the  wisest  man  in  Greece :  *  He 
who  is  now  ploughing  his  fields.'  Into  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages  the  word  has  been  adopted 
in  various  wa^  connected  with  the  earth,  the 
"fields,  ploughing,  and  field  implements.  The 
root  ar  means  to  plough,  to  open  the  soil ;  and 
from  it  we  have  the  Latin  ar-are,  the  Greek 
ar-oun,  the  Irish  ar,  the  Lithuanian  ar-ti,  the 
Russian  ora-ti,  the  Gothic  ar  jan,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  er-jan,  the  modem  Engliib  to  ear.  Shak- 
spere  says  (Richard  ii.  iiL  2),  *  To  ear  the  land 
that  has  some  hope  to  grow.*  From  this  we  have 
the  name  of  the  plough,  or  Uie  instrument  of 
earing — ^iii  Latin,  ara-trum ;  in'  Greek,  aro-tron ; 
in  Bohemian,  oradto;  in  Lithuanian,  arklas;  in 
Cornish,  aradar ;  in  Weldi,  arad ;  in  Old  Norse, 
aidhr.  In  Old  Norse,  however,  ardhr,  meaning 
originaUy  the  plooffh,  came  to  mean  earnings  or 
wealth,  the  plon^  being,  in  early  times,  the 
most  essential  possession  of  the  peasant ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Latin  name  for  money.  The 
iu:t  of  ploughing  is  called  aratio  in  Latin,  arosis  in 
Greek;  and  Max  Muller  believes  that  aroma,  in  the 
sense  of  perfume,  had  the  same  origin,  for  what 
•is  sweeter  or  more  aromatio  than  the  smell  of 
«  ploughed  field?  A  more  primitive  formation 
of  the  root  ar  seems  to  be  the  Greek  era,  earth ; 


the  Sanskrit  ira ;  the  Old  High-German  ero ;  the 
Irish  ire,  irionn.  It  meant  originally  the  ploughed 
land.  Besides,  the  simple  ar  in  Old  Norse  means 
ploughing  and  labour,  and  the  Old  High-Gennaa 
art  lu»  lixewiae  the  sense  of  pbughing.  A^ov^u 
and  arvum,  a  field,  would  certainly  Iwve  to  be 
referred  to  the  root  ar,  to  plough.  The  English 
word  plough,  the  Slavonic  ploug,  has  been  identic 
fied  widi  tiie  Sanskrit  plava,  ship,  and  with  the 
Greek  ploi6n,  ship. — Mailer's  Lectures^  p.  242 ; 
Taylor's  Words  and  Places;  MiOler's  Chips,  1864. 

ARA.  Scythic.  A  mountain.  The  word  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  Sanskrit  dictionary  with  this 
signification,  yet  it  appears  to  be  a  primitive  root 
possessing  such  meanmg,  as  we  have  Ar-budha, 
hill  of  Buddha ;  AravaUi,  hill  of  strength ;  Ara- 
vindha,  hill  of  limit. 

ARABIA,  in  the  S.W.  of  the  continent  of  Asia, 
is  about  1430  miles  long  and  1200  miles  broad. 
The  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  geographers  divided 
Arabia  into  A.  Felix,  A.  Petrtea,  and  A.  Deseita. 
The  first  nearly  corresponds  to  the  modem  Yemen, 
but  included  Mahrah  and  Hadramaut ;  the  second, 
the  modem  Hejaz ;  the  third  extending  N.£.  from 
A.  FeUx  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Some  oriental 
authors,  however,  have  included  the  whole  pen- 
insula  under  Yemen  and  Hejaz;  while  otnera, 
into  Yemen  and  Hejaz,  Nejd,  the  Tehama  and 
Yemana.  Hadramaut,  Mahrah,  Shehr,  and  Oman 
have  also  been  reckoned  independent  provinces 
by  some,  while  others  include  them  in  the  two 
great  divisions,  Yemen  and  Hejaz.  It  is  also  known 
to  the  people  as  the  Balad-ul-Arab  and  Jazira-ul- 
Arab.  It  nas  a  central  table-land  surrounded  by 
a  desert  ring,  sandy  to  the  south,  west,  and  east, 
and  stony  to  the  north.  This  outlying  circle  is  in 
its  turn  girt  by  a  line  of  mountains,  low  and  sterile 
mostiiy,  but  in  Yemen  and  Oman  of  considerable 
height,  breadth,  and  fertility ;  while,  beyond  these, 
a  narrow  rim  of  coast  is  bordered  by  the  sea.  The 
middle  table-land  occupies  half  the  peninsula,  and 
the  whole  of  Arabia  is  about  two-thirds  cultivated 
or  cultivable,  the  remaining  third  being  irreclaim- 
able desert.  All  the  western  parts  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  from  Suez  to  Aden,  including  Pales- 
tine, the  Hejaz,  Mecca,  and  Yenaen,  are  often 
spoken  of  as  nominally  subject  to  the  Othoman 
Empire;  but  at  Mr.  Palgrave's  visit,  the  more 
northerly  parts,  from  lat  26""  to  82''  N.  into  the 
Syrian  deasrt,  and  eastwards  to  the  Euphrates, 
were  subject  to  the  king  of  Shammar,  the  more  im- 
portant of  whose  territory  surrounded  Jabl  Sham* 
mar ;  and  the  Wahabi  king  owned  the  tract  from 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  westward  to  the 
Hejaz,  with  Shammar  on  the  north,  and  the  great 
desert  on  the  south.  The  sway  of  the  king  of 
Oman  extended  along  the  eastern  shores  from 
Bahrein  to  Dofra.  Mesopotamia,  Irak,  and  the 
plains  north  of  Palmyra  are  jMirt  of  Arabia, 
forming  with  the  Hadad  a  region  uniform  in  ita 
physical  features  and  in  the  race  which  inhabits 
it.  The  Shammar,  Anazeh,  and  the  Mont^k 
tribes  are  as  purely  Arabian  as  their  kinsmen  of 
Neid,  and  the  villagers  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Jot  as  those  of  the  Hejaz  and  Yemen.  The  lands 
of  northern  Arabia,  since  the  16th  century,  have, 
however,  been  repeatedly  fought  for  by  Bedouia 
tribes.  But  up  to  1880  the  Shimimar  were  supreme 
in  Mesopotamia,  and  the  more  powerful  Anazeh 
in  the  Hamad  and  as  far  north  as  Aleppo.  Since 
1862,  the  Turkish  Government  have  marchedl 
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dovn  the  yalley  of  the  Eaphratee,  and  taken 
uliteiy  poflBeasion  of  Jaber  and  Deyr;  and  seTeral 
teibeB  haYe  Binoe  taken  to  agricultare.  The  Sham- 
nr  Bedooin  of  Meeopotamia  haye  above  twenty 
neyoDt,  in  all  about  12,000  tents.  Their  allied 
tiibei,  nine  in  number,  bare  about  80,000  tents. 
Tbe  Aaazeh  Bedouin  have  nine  sections,  in  all 
87,500  teDtfl,  with  four  allied  tribes  posseesing 
2400  tenta  The  Amur,  Aduan,  Aluin,  Beni 
Sikkhr,  Lehep,  Sherarat,  and  Saleb  are  inde* 
Mident  tribes  of  the  upper  desert  and  Hamad. 
Under  the  partial  control  of  the  pashalik  of 
fiighdfld  are  six  tribes,  amongst  them  Montefik, 
Tith  8000  tents,  partly  Bedouin,  ^rtly  FeUah, 
inliabitmg  IiaL 

The  present  Arabians,  according  to  their  own 

hiatorians,  are  sprung  from  two  stocks, — Eah- 

tu,  vfaom  they  claim  to  be  the  same  with  Joktan 

or  Yoktu,  the  son  of  Eber ;  and  Adnan,  de* 

mded  in  a  direct  line  from  Ishmael,  the  son 

of  Abnhsm  and   Hagar.     The  Arabs  of  the 

KfoUk  aie  Rgarded  as  descendants  of  Eahtan, 

sodthoKof  the  north,  of  Adnan,  of  the  blood  of 

UuBseL  Toktan,  according  to  Bunaen,  was  one 

of  the  two  aoDs  of  Nimrud,  and  was  the  chief 

of  the  iint  Arabian  emigration  that  proceeded 

mthwank    Tradition,  he  says,  points  to  the 

Boaataim  of  Armenia  as  the  birthplace  of  the 

iab  and  Ganaanitish  races.    It  is  supposed  that 

tbef  tziTelled  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  into 

McBopotemia,  from  which  a  portion  of  them  com- 

■KQced  a  great  migration  southwards,  the  result 

of  vfaich  was  the  foundation  of  tbe  primeval 

^B^donia  of  southern  Arabi^  the  kingdoms  of 

the  Aditei  in  Yemen,  who  believe  that  they  came 

bm  the  sacred  north,  and  once  lived  in  a 

gionoQB  garden  of  the  earth,  which  they  were  to 

wtee.  In  flouthem  Arabia,  Yemen,  Hadramaut, 

iad  Oman,  the  people  are  more  or  leas  Himyarite 

■  blood,  history,  and  civilisation.    The  people 

vt  oGOQpying  the  peninsula  are  regarded  by 

Gtptun  Burton  (Mecca^  41,  45)  as  of  three  dis- 

mnoei,  viz.  the  aborigines  of  the  country, 

«i»  have  been  driven  into  the  eastern  and  south- 

Mten  wilds  botderin|^  upon  the  ocean ;  second, 

t  Sjtian  or  Mesopotamian  stodc,  typified  by  Shem 

Bid  J<4tan,  that  drove  the  indigenae  from  the 

<kMt  traeks  of  coontry.    These  invaders  still 

aqoy  their  oonquesta,  representing  the  great 

man  people.   And,  thirdly,  an  impure  Egy pto- 

Anh  laee,  well  personified  by  Ishmael,  his  son 

ichnoth,  and  £dom  (Esau,  the  son  of  Isaac),  that 

popBttted  and  still  populates  the  Sinaitic  penin- 

■H.   The  indigenes,  he  says,  are  sub-Caucasian 

kiha^  whidi  may  still  be  met  with  in  the  pro- 

naee  of  Mahrah,  and  generally  along  the  coast 

^etveen  If  uKat  and  Hadramaut.    The  Mahrah, 

tte  Jenabsh,  uid  the  Gara  especially  ^ow  a  low 

wrakpnent,  for  which  hardship  and  privation 

<^  will  not  satisfactorily  account.    These  are 

Aiah^-Arabah,  for  whose   inferiority  oriental 

ttk  aeeoonta  as  usual  by  thaumaturgy.     Dr. 

Oatter,  Kkewise,  has  remarked  the  similarity 

between  the  lowest  type  of  Bedouin  and  the 

■dfsout  of  India,  as  represented  by  the  Bhil  and 

olhar  jim|^  races  iBttrtany  iii.  ]pp.  2d-dl).    The 

IBBcipal  inmi^ant  race,  Burton  says  (iii.  p.  81), 

v«e  toe  KoairhjapB,  a  great  Ghaldaean  or  Mesopo- 

taaian  dan,  whieh  entmd  Arabia  about  b.g.  2200, 

droie  before  them  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and 

land  the  hamer  lands  of  the  peninsula.    This 


race  would  correspond  with  the  Arab-el-Muta-' 
Arabah,  or  Arabicised  Arabs  of  the  eastern  his- 
torians. The  third  family,  an  ancient  and  a 
noble  stock,  dating  from  B.C.  1900,  and  typified  in 
history  by  Ishmael,  still  occupies  the  Sinaitic  pen- 
insula. These  Arabs,  however,  do  not,  and  never 
did,  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mountains. 

As  a  race,  the  Arabs  have  well-marked  charac- 
ters. The  ideal  of  the  ancient  Arab  was  a  fiery- 
aouled,  irresistible  warrior,  always  in  sight  of 
Us  tribe,  bold  in  speech,  rapid  with  song  and 
repartee,  indulging  in  wine,  feasting,  gambling, 
and  love  of  women,  holding  tears  to  be  dis- 
graceful, with  limbs  as  iron  as  his  armour,  sup- 
porting without  suffering  the  heat  of  the  desert 
under  an  Arabian  sun,  delighting  in  the  beauty 
and  swiftness  of  his  steed  or  of  his  camel,  impas- 
si(»fced  for  the  chase,  a  match  unarmed  for  the 
lion,  indefatigable  in  combat,  and  routing  like 
Antar  whole  armies  with  his  single  spear  and 
shield.  From  the  impulse  and  unity  given  by 
Mahomed,  the  w'orld  saw  the  Arabs  issue  from 
their  naked  deserts.  At  all  times  impetuous,  their 
energies  were  then  concentrated  to  enforce  belief 
at  the  point  of  the  sword;  and  within  twenty 
years  they  mastered  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
and  Persia,  the  conquest  of  Persia  being  merely 
a  prelude  to  further  extension  in  the  east.  Maho- 
med^s  death  occurred  at  Medina  on  the  8th  June 
632.  Abu  Bakr  succeeded  as  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  head,  with  the  title  of  khalifah.  The  fall 
of  Bosra  opened  the  way  to  that  of  Damascus. 
The  batde  of  Aiznadin,  in  683,  in  which  50,000 
Christians  are  said  to  have  fallen,  decided  the 
fate  of  the  capital  of  Syria.  In  684,  Emessa  and 
Balbec  were  taken,  and  Jerusalem  capitulated 
to  Onuur.  Aleppo  fell  638,  and  the  capture  of 
Antioch  completed  the  conquest  of  Syria.  The 
battle  of  Kadesia  and  the  fall  of  Madain  made  the 
Arabs  masters  of  Persia  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxns, 
and  Alexandria  fell  to  the  forces  of  Amru.  But 
from  tins  time  intrigues  and  great  dissensions 
occurred  Omar  was  assassinated ;  his  successor, 
Usman,  during  an  insurrection,  was  slain  in  his 
palace,  at  the  age  of  82  and  the  d5th  of  his  rule. 
Ali,  the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  Mahomed,  the 
fourth  khalifah,  had  a  troubled  rule,  which  ended 
in  his  assassination  in  a  mosque  at  Kufa  at  the  age 
of  63 ;  and  his  son  Hasan  was  poisoned  at  Medina, 
at  the  instigation  of  Moawiyah.  From  a.d.  661 
iho  Ommiades  ruled  as  khaJifs,  till  a.d.  750,  in 
which  year  all  the  descendants  of  the  house  of 
Moawiyah  were  massacred  during  an  insurrection 
in  favour  of  the  great-grandson  of  Abbas,  uncle 
of  Mahomed,  who  fixed  his  court  at  Eufidi,  and 
then  at  Hashemiah,  on  the  Euphrates.  His  suc- 
cessor, Mansur,  built  and  occupied  Baghdad,  where 
the  Abbassides  reigned  till  overthrown  by  Hulaku, 
grandson  of  Ghengiz  Khan,  in  the  13th  century, 
after  which  event  Arabia  became  a  province. 
During  the  khalifat  of  Umar  in  a.h.  15  or  16,  but 
without  his  knowledge,  a  military  expedition  set 
out  from  Oman  (Uman)  to  pillage  the  coasts  of 
India.  It  appears  to  have  proceeded  as  far  as 
Tana,  near  Bombay.  Usman  sent  an  expedi- 
tion against  Baroach  and  against  Debal,  under  his 
brother,  who  failed  disastrously.  Umar  disliked 
and  forbade  naval  expeditions,  a  prohibition  which 
was  only  rehixed  in  the  time  of  Moawiyah.  In 
A.H.  22,  Abdullah,  eon  of  Amar,  invaded  Kerman, 
and  took  Kuwashir,  the  capital   Mahomed  Kasim, 
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by  arms  and  policy,  oonqaered  the  entire  valley  of 
the  InduB.  He  banded  his  conqneeta  to  Temim, 
"who  goyemed  for  36  years  till  the  downfall  of 
the  Ommiad  khalifs,  on  which  eyent  the  Arabs 
were  expelled  by  the  Somra  race  in  a.d.  750,  and 
all  the  Arab  conquests  in  India  were  restored  to 
the  Hindus.  Sind,  from  Bakkar  to  the  sea,  was 
ruled  by  the  Sumra  Rajputs  till  the  end  of  the 
12tli  century.  At  an  early  date  after  the  Hijira, 
they  established  a  factory  at  Canton ;  and  their 
numbers  were  so  great  by  the  middle  of  the'  8th 
century,  that  in  a.d.  758  they  attacked  and  pil- 
laged, and  fired  the  city,  and  fled  to  their  ships. 
From  periods  datima^  bade  to  many  centuries  before 
the  Ohristian  era,  the  Arab  race  were  keen  traders, 
and  to  the  present  day  they  continue  to  settle 
whereyer  commercial  transactions  can  be  made 
profitably.  Throughout  eastern  Africa,  they  and 
their  descendants  from  mixed  blood,  occupy  a  pro- 
minent position,  also  in  the  western  parts  of  British 
India,  and  numbers  of  them  are  ^read  throughout 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  They  are  prone  to  ex- 
citement, and  particularly  on  matters  of  religion. 
Eyer  since  the  time  of  Mahomed,  they  haye  sent 
forth  keen  missionaries,  and  their  proselytizing 
efforts  haye  been,  and  continue  to  be,  largely 
succeflsful,  and  at  present  they  are  working  in 
Africa.  In  their  own  country,  the  towns  on 
the  sea-coast  haye  an  admixture  of  other  Asiatic 
and  African  races;  and  as  Arab  Bedouin  life  is 
eyer  changeable,  quarrels  and  wars  haye  greatly 
modified  the  tribes,  dispersed  some,  and  amal- 
gamated others,  so  that  to  the  present  day  tibe 
Moseina  and  Suleim  are  said  to  haye  alone 
maintained  their  individuality  from  the  time  of 
Mahomed.  How  far  soeyer  they  haye  spread, 
they  continue  to  designate  themselves  with  their 
tribal  name  as  a  cognomen,  as,  for  instance,  Amir- 
ud-Din,  Koreshi ;  or  with  the  name  of  the  district 
or  country  in  which  their  forefathers  had  settled, 
as,  for  instance,  Mir  Kadar  Ali,  Kirmani.  And  the 
descendants  of  Mahomed  are  styled  Mir,  prince, 
or  Syud,  lord ;  those  of  Ali  by  his  other  wives 
are  Alavi  Syuds ;  the  offspring  of  a  Syudani  with 
a  husband  of  another  tribe  being  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Sharif,  or  noble.  The  Walajahi  family, 
who  ruled  in  the  Kamatic  from  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  claim  descent  from  Umar. 

The  population  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  va^ely 
estimated  at  12,000,000,  consists  of  many  mde* 
pendent  tribes,  chiefly  engaged  in  pastond  pur- 
suits. In  this  respect  it  is  in  the  same  state  now 
as  in  ancient  times,  when  the  Kushite  and  Jok- 
tanite  occupied  A.  FeUx,  when  the  Ammonite  and 
Ishmaelite  dwelt  in  A.  Deserta,  and  the  Moabite, 
Edomite,  Nabathoean,  Midianite,  and  Amalekite 
in  A.  Petrsea.  None  of  the  Arab  cities  are  large. 
According  to  Captain  Burton,  the  population  of 
£1  Medinah  is  from  16,000  to  18,000.  Mecca 
contains  about  45,000  inhabitants,  Yambu  from 
6000  to  7000,  Jeddah  about  2500,  and  Taif  8000. 
Many  tribes  exact  blackmail  from  the  villagers. 
It  is  tlie  ^khuwat/  (brotherhood),  the  tribute 
claimed  from  time  immemorial  by  Uie  Bedouins, 
in  return  for  their  protection,  or  rather  forbear- 
ance, in  not  touching  the  harvest  or  driving  off 
the  cattle.  Each  village  pays  'khuwat'  to  one 
shaikh  in  every  tribe,  who  then  acknowledges 
it  as  his  ukbta  or  'sister,'  and  is  bound  to  pro- 
tect the  inhabitants  against  all  the  members  of 
his  own  tribe. 
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The  maritime  states  are  independent,  but  ac- 
knowledge the  feudal  supremacy  of  the  Wahal» 
ruler  whenever  his  power,  ot  their  dissensions, 
may  place  him  in  a  position  to  exercise  it.  Their 
chiefs  are  expected  to  afford  military  aid  in  his 
expeditions.  The  territorial  possessions  of  the 
maritime  states  are  confined  to  the  inhabited 
spots  on  the  sea-coast,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
bounded  by  the  walls  of  their  towns  and  the  date- 
groves  in  their  vicinity.  They  are  each  of  them 
closely  related  to  nomade  tribes  in  the  interior, 
over  which  the  chiefs  of  the  former  exercise  a 
limited  control.  The  maritime  tribes  are  de- 
pendent for  their  subsistence  on  the  pearl  and 
common  fisheries.  They  engage  also  extensively 
in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Gulf,  and  in  the 
carrying  trade  to  India  and  Zanzibar.  With  the 
exception  of  Koweit  and  the  Bay  of  Kaleef, 
sheltered  by  reefs,  the  maritime  coast  possesses 
no  harbours,  and  forms  a  lee  shore  to  the  pre* 
vailing  N.W.  winds.  The  character  of  the  coast 
of  Arabia  from  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates  to 
the  range  of  mountains  in  Oman,  and  which  joins 
the  sea  near  Ras-ool  Khyma,  is  low,  sandy,  and 
barren.  Water  is  eveiywhere  more  or  less  brack- 
ish. The  desert  passes  close  up  to  the  walls  of  the 
towns,  and  except  the  scanty  oate  plantations,  the 
produce  of  which  is  altogetiier  inadequate  to  the 
supply  of  the  inhabitants,  precludes  cultivation. 
The  towns  are  built  on  the  banks  of  deep  creeks 
or  backwaters,  into  which  the  larger  boats  can 
enter  only  when  unladen.  The  average  fall  of 
rain  does  not  probably  exceed  four  to  six  inches 
in  the  year.    The  heat  during  summer  is  excessive. 

In  1799,  the  British  thought  of  oocupyinK 
Perim,  and  in  1802  they  engaged  in  potitiefu 
and  commercial  alliances  with  the  chiefs  on  the 
coast ;  and,  on  the  19th  January  1889,  Aden  was 
taken  by  the  British,  and  has  since  been  exten- 
sively fortified.  The  tribes  around  Aden  are  the 
Abdali,  Foodeli,  Akrabi,  Oulaki,  Hushahi,  Taffat, 
Subaihi  Alawi,  Amir,  and  D^bene.  The  Oulaki 
occupy  about  55  miles  of  the  coast  from  the  boideni 
of  Hadramaut  westwards,  and  about  200  miles 
inland.  Since  1848,  Mocha  and  all  the  east  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea  has  been  under  the  Turkish 
Government. 

Many  of  the  Arabs,  between  the  rise  of  Chris* 
tianity  and  the  time  of  Mahomed,  became  Ghiis- 
tians.  Niebuhr  (v.  ii«  pp.  178, 179)  supposed  the 
tribe  of  Abu  Satibah,  near  Damascus,  to  be 
Christians,  because  of  their  name,  literally 
Children  of  the  Cross.  In  the  days  of  Mahomed, 
the  people  of  Mecca  uphdd  the  worsh^  of  their 
idols  from  motives  of  gain,  but  Arabs  m  general 
had  little  respect  for  them,  and  treated  them 
worse  than  Neapolitans  have  ever  treated  a  re- 
fractory saint.  If  the  prophecies  of  their  kalim, 
seers  or  holy  men,  did  not  concur  with  their 
wishes,  they  often  put  them  to  death.  When 
Amr-ul-Eais  commenced  an  expedition  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  entered,  according  to 
custom^  the  temple  of  the  idol  Zu-ul-Khnlnsa, 
to  obtam  Mb  approbation  by  means  of  the  divining 
arrow.  Drawmg  the  wrong  arrows  three  times 
in  succession,  he  broke  them  all  and  threw  them 
at  the  head  of  the  idol,  saying,  ^  Wretch  t  if  your 
father  had  been  killed,  you  would  not  forbid 
revenge  for  his  death !  *  There  was  also  an  idol* 
worship  in  which  bloody  sacrifices  were  offered 

The  Arab  family,  now,  is  largely  Mahomedan, 
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eioepi  the  Chrisiian  Arabe  of  Malta.  But  the 
Bodooin  haye  the  least  religiona  sensibility  of  any 
known  lace ;  at  the  present  time  they  are  Maho- 
nedans  meray  in  name,  and  neyer  utter  a  prayer, 
or  if  they  perform  any  religious  rites  at  all, 
tkeM  may  paanbly  be  some  lingering  relic  of  the 
old  Sab»m  adoration  of  the  rismg  sun.  Captain 
Burton  mentions  that  in  most  pliu»s,  even  in  the 
lieiit  of  Mecca,  he  met  with  debris  of  heathenry 
pmoibed  by  Mahomed,  yet  still  popular.  Several 
■IM  in  Palatine  and  Anbia  are  held  sacred  by 
Jevi,  Ghrirtians,  and  Mahomedans.  In  the  north 
ii  Jeraalem,  and  Tour  or  Tor,  the  Sinai  and  Mount 
BoRb  of  all  these  sects.  On  the  S.W.  are  Mecca 
aad  Medina:  and  to  the  S.E.  is  Karbila,  reverenced 
bf  MahomeoaDs  of  the  Sunni  or  the  Shiah  sects. 
KaiUa  was  taken  in  1802  by  the  Wahabi,  and 
lldbafdlinl804. 

Diffoences  in  their  modes  of  life  constitute  the 
Rreat  diBtiDction  between  the  different  tribes. 
The  genome  Bedouin  disdains  husbandry,  as  an 
emptoyment  by  which  thejr  would  be  degraded. 
They  mamtNn  no  domestic  animals  but  sheep 
and  oamefa,  except  perhaps  horses  and  asses.  Those 
tribes  which  are  of  a  pure  Arab  race,  live  on  the 
flflih  of  their  buffaloes,  cowa,  and  horses,  and  on 
the  produce  of  aome  fittle  ploughing.  An  ordinary 
Bedosin  family  has  a  tent,  a  few  camels,  goats, 
tad  pooltry,  a  mare  and  her  saddle  and  bridle,  a 
hace  16  feet  long,  a  matchlock  or  musket,  a  hand 
bhO,  a  cooking-pot,  pipe,  and  leather  bucket. 

Burton  tells  us  that  sharif s  and  other  great 

■en  aomethnes  bind  a  white  turban  or  a  Kashmir 

shawl  roond  the  kerchief,  to  keep  it  in  its  place. 

IV  Aakal  varies  in  every  part  of  the  county. 

Hen  it  ia  a  twist  of  dyed  wool,  there  a  bit  of 

CQDnnon  rope,  8  or  4  feet  long:    some  of  the 

Aiib  tribes  use  a  cirdet  of  wcndq,  composed  of 

httle  round  pieces  the  size  of  a  shilling,  joined 

■de  fay  aide,  and  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl ;  the 

eHteni  Arabs  wear  a  large  circle  of  brown  wool, 

ihaoata  torban  in  itself ;  in  Barbary,  they  twist 

biight-coloDred  ck^  round  a  rope,  and  adorn 

it  with  likick  golden  thread.    The  dress  of  the 

women  is  a  wide  cotton  gown  of  a  dtfk  colour, 

Use^  brown  or  blade,  totened  by  a  leathern  gudle. 

Over  their  heads  tiiey  wear  a  kerchief  called 

■huber  or  mehroune,  the  young  women  having 

it  of  a  red  coUmr,  the  old,  black.    All  the  women 

FBactore  their  lips  and  dye  them  blue ;  this  kind 

cf  tattooing  they  call  bestoum.    Round  their  wrists 

they  wesr  glsss  brackets  of  various  colours,  and 

wer  rings  both  in  the  ears  and  nosa    Both  in 

■naner  and  winter  they  go  barefooted.     The 

fnaalei  of  Oman  are  tall  and  well  made,  with  a 

madneH  and  fnlnesa  of  figure,    not,  however, 

*nmaching  to  corpulency.    Their  complexion  is 

pot  daiker  than  that  6i  a  Spanish  brunette,  and 

is  the  towns  they  preserve  their  complexions  with 

can    Mahomedan  ladies  in  Oman  enjoy  more 

liber^,  and  at  the  same  time  are  more  respected, 

than  m  any  other  eastern  countrjr.    During  civil 

conmotiona,  they  often  take  a  part  in  public  Affairs, 

aad  in  some  instances  have  displayed  the  utmost 

WoisDi.    In  Arabia,  riavery  oi  the  Negro  race  is 

coonoD,  and  concubinage  of  the  master  with 

the  slave  women  universsL     They  are  all  fond  of 

aoDgs  and  stories,  and  this  has  been  a  trait  of  their 

ehttacter  from  pre-Mahomedaa  times.    A  copy 

of  the  Kabir-ol-Agfaani,  a  book  of  songs  compiled 

in  the  10th  centory  by  Abul  Faraj  Ali  of  Isfahan, 


for  which  he  got  3000  dinar  (about  £1500),  has 
been  since  sokl  in  Baghdad  for  4000  drachmas  of 
silver.  As  historians  and  physicians,  they 'were 
pre-eminent  for  several  hundred  years.  Amongst 
other  famous  names,  mention  may  be  made  of  Uie 
Abbassi,  Abul  Far^,  Ibn  Zohar,  Avicenna,  Al 
Biruni,  Baizawi,  Mir  K  bond,  Khondamir,  Masudi 
Ibn  Haukul,  and  many  others,  and  wherever 
spread  they  continue  eminently  literary. 

The  Arabic  language,  as  written  iu  the  Koran, 
is  the  most  develop^  and  richest  of  the  Sem- 
itic tongues.  It  is  not  now  spoken  in  any  part 
of  Arabia,  as  there  written.  Probably  it  never 
was  so,  any  more  than  the  Latin,  the  English, 
the  Grerman,  or  Italian  have  ever  been  spoken 
as  written  in  their  respective  bounds ;  and  Bur- 
ton quotes  Clodius,  in  his  Arabic  Grammar, 
as  saying  that  the  dialeotus  Arabum  vulgaris 
tantum  differt  ab  eruditft,  quantum  Socrates 
dictio  ab  hodiemft  linguft  Grseca.  Arabs  divide 
their  spoken  and  even  written  language  into 
two  orders,  the  Ealam  Wati,  or  vulgar  tongue, 
sometimes  employed  in  epistohury  correspondence, 
and  the  Nahwi,  a  grammatical  and  classical 
language.  Every  man  of  education  uses  the 
former,  and  can  use  the  latter.  Falflrave  tells 
us  that  the  Arabic  language  of  the  Koran,  the 
Ishmaelitic  Arabic,  is  current  in  Jabl  Shomer, 
and  throughout  Upper  and  Central  Nejd,  Naseem, 
Hoshem,  Sedeyr,  and  the  northern  half  of  Aared, 
and  at  Riad.  Southwards  of  these  limits,  the 
Eahtanic  Arabic  begins  to  prevail,  till  in  Oman 
it  wholly  supplants  the  other.  As  now  spoken  by 
the  middle  and  higher  classes  in  Egypt,  it  is 
generally  inferior  in  jooint  of  grammatical  correct- 
ness and  pronunciation  to  the  dialects  of  the 
Badawi  of  Arabia;  but  the  dialect  of  Egypt  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Syria,  and  still 
more  to  the  dialects  of  the  Maghnfbi  or  western 
Arabs.  In  Persia  and  India  the  Koran  is  almost 
the  sole  Arabic  work  studied  by  the  learned,  and 
with  them  it  is  nowhere  spoken.  The  diflferences 
in  the  dialects  of  Arabia  are  well  illustrated  by 
the  presence  in  the  language  of  many  synonyms, 
one  Doing  in  common  use  in  one  country,  and 
another  elsewhere.  After  the  first  great  success 
of  the  Arab  arms,  up  to  the  founding  of  the 
Baghdad  empire,  the  various  dialects  became 
fused  into  the  language  of  Hejaz,  and  the  old 
dialect  confined  to  literary  compositions.  The 
most  flourishing  age  of  Arabic  poetry  and  general 
literature  and  sdence,  commenced  with  the  Bagh- 
dad empire,  and  extended  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  the  Othman  Turks.  But  even  m  the  present 
declining  age  of  Arabian  learning,  literary  recrea- 
tions still  exert  a  magic  influence  on  the  Arabs. 
Modem  Arabic  is  written  in  the  same  dialect 
in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  in  Baghdad,  in  Oonstanti* 
nople,  at  Algiers,  and  at  Zanzibar,  whether  it  be 
a  mercantile  letter,  a  state  proclamation,  an  ad- 
vertisement, or  a  letter  in  a  newspaper,  and  it  is 
understood  oy  everybody.  The  learned  men  who 
write  novels  or  other  books  of  belles-lettres  may 
be  aiming  to  bring  bade  a  classical  style,  but  their 
dialect  is  less  trustworthy,  as  actually  modem. 
Poetry  also  may  be  ever  so  antique,  just  as  in 
the  dedine  of  Greece  the  leamed  wrote  poetry 
in  Homeric  dialect  Similarly  to  Italy,  which  has 
local  dialects  strongly  distinguished,  though  the 
language  of  literature  is  but  one,  so  is  it  with 
Arabic     The  local  dialects  of  Algiers,  of  Cairo, 
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of  Aleppo,  of  Baghdad,  have  marked  diyenities, 
as  those  of  Sicily  and  Milan ;  bat  Mecca  seems  to 
set  the  law  in  Arabic  literature,  as  Florence  in 
Italian.  According  to  Wilkiason,  the  earliest 
inscription  hitherto  discovered  in  the  present 
Arabic  letters,  occnrs  at  the  gold  mines  of  Jabl 
Ilaqa,  in  the  Ababdali  desert 

Of  all  the  Semitic  languages,  the  Arabic  is  the 
only  one  that  has  retained  its  original  abode  in 
Arabia  proper,  and  it  has  also  spread  itself  on  all 
sides  into  the  districts  of  other  tongaes.  The 
others  have  become  extinct,  or  exist  in  a  modified 
form.  The  Uving  dialects  of  the  Himyaritic,  for 
instance,  are  the  Gara  or  Ekhili  and  the  Mahrah. 

At  present,  the  Arabic  alphabet  is  in  use 
amongst  the  Torks,  PersianB,  Malays,  and  with 
some  of  the  peoples  of  India  and  Africa,  but 
differing  in  several  particulars  from  one  another, 
and  they  have  also  different  modes  of  writing 
for  different  forms  of  business,  each  of  which 
has  its  particular  name.  The  writinff  characters 
ancientfy  in  use  in  these  regions  are  known  from 
the  sculptures  which  remain.  Neither  the  Arabic 
nor  the  Persian  letters  are  sufficiently  numerous 
to  compose  the  pronunciations  of  many  foreign 
tongues,  and 'they  are  ill  suited  to  record  proper 
names,  as  in  geography.  Much  of  the  value  of 
Abul  Fazl's  records  is  lost  from  this  cause. — 
Niehuhr,  De  Bode,  Mignan,  Palgrave,  and  Well- 
sled's  Travels;  Farster's  Arabia,  1845;  Lototh^s 
Wanderer^  1866;  Tremenheers's  TribeSjlS72;  Lady 
Anne  Blunt' s  Bedouin  Tribes;  Burton's  Pilgrim^ 
age;  Law^s Egyptians ;  Sharpens  Egypt;  Gibbon's 
Roman  Empire ;  Elliot's  India  as  told  by  its  own 
Historians ;  Skinner's  Overland  Journey  ;  Aitche- 
son's  Treaties;  Petty;  Rawlinson;  Joseph  Cata- 
faao;  Logan  in  Jo.  Ind.  Art ;  Sale's  Koran,  PreL 
LHs. ;  Major  Upton. 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS, 
a  book  known  in  Europe  by  this  name,  is  the 
Arabic  work  Alif  Laila,  or  One  Thousand  and 
One  Nights,  which  again  was  a  translation  into 
Arabic,  with  modifications,  of  the  Sanskrit  book 
Vrihat  Eatha.  Liane  supposes  that  the  original 
was  a  Persian  work,  the  Hazar  Afsanah,  meaning 
The  Thousand  Tales ;  also  that  the  word  Afsanah 
was  rendered  in  Arabic  Khuafi,  the  name  of  an 
Arab  of  the  Odhrah  tribe,  whose  name  came  sub- 
sequently to  be  applied  to  any  incredible  tale. 

ARABII  of  Aman  are  the  Arabitce  of  Gurtius, 
the  Arbiti  of  Ptolemy,  the  Ambritse  of  Diodorus, 
and  the  Arbies  of  Strabo.  They  dwelt  to  the 
west  of  the  lower  Indus,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  named  from  the  river  ArabiB,  Arbis,  Arabius, 
or  Annabel,  the  modem  Purali  river,  which  flowed 
along  their  confines,  and  divided  their  territory 
from  that  of  the  Orit». — Elliot;  Cunningham, 
India,  pp.  304,  805. 

ARABIMUTCHL    DuK.    MuUetfish. 

ARABSHAH,  author  of  a  life  of  Timnr.  He 
lived  at  Samarcand  in  A.D.  1422. 

ARAB-ul-MOSTARABA,  or  mixed  Arabs,  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Ismael,  occupied  the  Hejaz, 
and  amongst  their  descendants  was  the  tribe  of 
Koresh.  The  nomades  are  styled  Arab;  Arftb 
being  tiie  town  residents. 

ARAGA.    Maleal.    Betel-nut. 

ARAGEiE,  about  100  species  of  the  Arum 
tribe  occur  in  S.E.  Airia,  in  the  genera  arissema, 
amorpfaopballus ;  colocasia,  homalonema;  soin- 
dapsuB,  pothos,  acorusi  pistia,  calla,  and  arum, 


ARACHIS  HYPOGEA.    Linn,    Earth-nut 
A  Af  ricana,  Lour,  \  A.  Asiatica,  Lour. 


Mung-phalli,    .    .    Benq. 
Atke'kule,  ... 
My»-bai,     .    .    .    BuRM. 
Loh-hwa-nng,  Chin. 

Mimtlla.  Gram,  Emo. 
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This  species  of  the  Leguminosee,  indigenoos  to 
South  America,  is  eztensiyely  cultivated  in  the 
East  Indies  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  yielded  by  its 
seeds,  and  for  the  fruit  With  the  exception 
of  the  cocoa-palm,  it  is,  of  all  the  oil-yidding 

Slants,  the  most  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
[alay  Archipelago.  Two  varieties  are  grown  in 
Malacca,  also  in  Java,  one  with  white,  the  other 
with  brown  seeds.  It  is  sown  in  September  and 
gathered  in  February.  The  young  fruit,  instead 
of  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  calyx,  as  in 
other  kinds  of  pulse,  crows  at  the  top  and  in 
the  inside  of  a  long  e&nder  tube,  which  looks 
like  a  flower-stalk.  When  the  flower  has  withered, 
and  the  young  fruit  is  fertilized,  nothing  but  the 
bottom  of  tMs  tube  with  its  contents  remains. 
At  this  period  a  small  point  projects  from 
the  Bumnut  of  the  young  fruit,  and  gradually 
elongates,  curving  downwards  towards  the  earth. 
At  the  same  time  the  stalk  of  the  fruit  lengthens, 
until  the  point  strikes  the  earth,  into  which  the 
now  half-grown  fruit  is  speedily  forced,  and 
where  it  finally  ripens  in  what  would  seem  a 
most  unnatural  position.  When  mature,  it  is  a 
pale-yellow  wriuKled  oblong  pod,  often  contracted 
in  the  middle,  and  containing  two  or  three  seeds 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  The  fruit  is  generaUy 
toasted  before  it  is  eaten,  is  extremely  padatable, 
and  is  sold  in  the  streets  and  bazars  of  every  town 
in  India.  In  flavour  the  nuts  are  as  sweet  as  an 
almond.  Its  dear,  pale  yellow  oil  is  most  valuable 
in  commerce ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  GiJcutta, 
it  is  used  for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  and  for 
lamps  and  machinery.  The  kernels  m  London  are 
sold  at  about  £16  the  ton ;  they  yield  44  per 
cent,  of  oil,' which  has  been  sold  there  at  about  £42 
the  ton.  This  useful  oil  is  good  for  every  purpose 
for  which  olive  or  almond  oil  is  used. — Roxb.; 
Riddell;  Voigt;  Hogg,  Veg,  King,;  Crawfurd,  Die.; 
O'Sh. ;  Simmonds'  Veg*  Prod. ;  Birdwood^s  Bom- 
bay Prod,;  Ainslie;  M,  E,  Reports  Cat  Ex, 
1862 ;  Mason's  Tenasserim, 

ARAGHOSIA  of  classical  writers  is  the  Arok- 
haj  and  Rokhaj  of  the  Arab  geographers.  The 
latter  form  is  also  found  m  Aman  s  '  Periplos  | 
of  the  Erythraean  Sea.*  In  Hindu  mythology, 
it  is  the  country  of  the  Rachoe,  with  whom 
the  immigrant  Aryans  came  in  conflict,  and 
have  been  turned  to  the  fearful  Rakshasa  of 
popular  Hindu  belief.  General  Gunningham 
seems  to  regard  Araohosia  as  GhaznL  According 
to  General  Ferrier,  Araohosia  can  be  distinctiy 
shown,  by  the  Greek  measurements,  to  have  been 
at  the  ruins  of  Shahr-Zohauk  or  Clan  Robat, 
between  Kilat-i-Ghilji  and  Mokoor.  According 
to  Gh.  Bunsen,  to  the  south  of  Kabal  is  Haia- 
quaiti,  denomhiated  the  fortunate,  tlie  Harau- 
watis  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  Araohosia 
of  the  classics.  It  was  the  tenth  people  whom  the  , 
Aryans  conquered.  It  was  here  that  the  Aryans  ; 
commenced  to  inter  their  dead,  which  the  Zend* 
avesta  strictly  prohibits,  as  being  the  greatest 
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doecntioii  of  the  sacred  earth.— JBiiiwen,  iii.  p. 
46M85 ;  Ferrier's  Joum.  p.  328. 

ARAD.  Guj.  Phafieohis  mungo. 
^^^HYA,  a  class  of  brahmans  who  pro- 
festhe  Jangam  creed,  bat  adhere  to  their  caste 
WW.  In  other  sects  of  Hindus,  the  brahman 
muformlY  takes  precedence  of  other  castes.  But 
vum  the  Vira  Saiva  or  Jangam  sect,  he  is  de- 
gnded  beneath  all  others.  Hence  there  is  a  per- 
petual feud  between  the  Aradhya  brahman  and 
w  Jangam,  who  (unless  at  funerals,  where  all  are 
Kwnd  to  SBsist)  treat  these  brahmans  with  con- 
tempt— 5rwwi  an  the  Jangams,  p.  8 ;  WiUon's 
Giomry.    See  Jangam;  Baaava. 

^•^S92^'^^  '^^  Capparishorrida. 
ARAFAT,  anciently  caUed  Jabal  Hal,  the 
lloiuit  of  Wrestling  in  Prayer,  and  now  Jabal- 
Br-Kahmat,  the  'Moant  of  Mercy,'  is  a  low 
P«ntod  hiUock  of  coarse  granite,  spUt  into  large 
fctockt,  vith  a  thin  coat  of  withered  thorns, 
w^  one  mfle  in  circumference,  and  rising 
vxmQj  {roni  the  low  gravelly  plain— a  dwarf 
^  at  the  flouthem  base  forming  the  line  of 
«?«»to— to  the  height  of  180  or  200  feet. 
It «  abmtt  a  six  hoars'  march  or  12  miles  on  the 
Tw  PMd,  dne  east  of  Mecca.  Near  the  summit 
■  a  wiiitewaBhed  mosque  with  a  minaret,  looking 
fiMamiali  obelisk;  below  this  is  the  whitened 
U^arm,  from  which  the  preacher,  mounted  on  a 
wwwdaiy,  ddiyers  the  sermon,  to  be  present  at 
^>*  i»  an  enential  part  of  the  Mahomedan 
Wfflttge  to  Mecca.— iTaTOatofi'*  SenaL  p.  131 : 
ArtwV  Mecca,  iii  p.  262,  257. 
ARAFURA.  SeeAlfoeren, 
adaS^*^^^®'  Pigeon  pea;  Cajanuslndicus. 
1  iT^  V£RK.  Airack,  any  alcohoUc  spirit 
^i  Bed  i  Muahk,  distiUed  water  of  wUlow 
*"[*•   A»k-i-Gowgird,  sulphuric  acid. 

AKAK.  Pamj.   H(»deam  hezastychum.  Arak- 
P"wpi,  Pentatrophis  sporalis. 

ARAK.  According  to  Leon  de  la  Borde  and 
'«kal,  two  trees  are  known  in  Arabia  by  this 
J^i-one,  in  the  interior  of  Oman,  the  Sal- 
Jwa  Persica;  the  other,  shorter  and  smaller, 
■  we  ATioennia  miadA^-^DeliUe.  Vonaae  «n 
^r^  de  Leon  la  Borde; 
p.  416. 

ARA-KADU.  Tam.  Literally,  the  jungle  on 
"fi  nrer;  the  modem  Arcot 
^j^AKAN  was  ceded  to  the  British  by  the 
W^  of  Yandaboo,  dated  24th  February  1826. 
2»™tncts  are  now  Akyab,  An,  Ramri,  and 
*""*w»y.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  Ra-khoing- 
HJtop  Sa-khoing  country.  There  are  three 
popijjriTBra,  the  Mayn,  the  Kohw^n,  and  the  Le 
J2J- .The  inhabitants  of  Arakan  proper  are  the 
"™™*  Burmese,  known  thore  as  Ra-khoing-tha, 
tteMa  mahomedans  from  Bengal,  and  the  Dom, 
gofrom  Bengal,  in  the  plains;  and  in  the  hills,  the 


'DeliUe^    Voyaae  en 
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%WB«-tha,  the  Ku-me  or  Kwe-me,  the  Doing* 
■«»  and  the  Mroonff.  Its  chief  ports  are  Chitta- 
ff^gand  Akyab,  and  rice  is  its  great  export  The 
po^  is  a  narrow  belt  of  land,  hemmed  in 
wtween  the  sea  and  the  Aeng  or  Youmadong 
■ags  of  moantains,  which  runs  very  near  the 
*J>tIt  is  traTeraed  from  north  to  soath  by  the 
5«^  a  large  river  navigabb  for  a  consider- 
KNe  distance  into  the  interior ;  and  has  numerous 
■"W  riTcia,  all  of  which  have  tidal  channels,  and 
J™  ?  •^^^^  delU  along  the  coast,  which  is 
inrted  by  many  islands.  From  the  proximity  of 
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the  mountains  to  the  coast,  and  their  considerablo 
elevation,  the  rainfall  is  very  great,  amounting  to 
160  and  180  inches  annually. 

The  Arakanese  and  Burmese  are  of  the  same 
race,  and  have  the  common  national  name  of 
Myam-ma,  which  is  changed  to  Burma  in  Euro- 
pean tongues.  It  is,  however,  a  comparatively 
modem  appellation  for  the  several  tribes  which 
conjointly  form  the  nation.  The  di£ference  be- 
tween the  dialects  spoken  by  the  Burmese  and 
Arakanese  is  mainly  in  pronunciation,  the  written 
languages  of  both  countries  being  for  the  most 
part  alike.  Some  tribes  reside  on  the  banks  of 
the  mountain  streams,  and  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Khyoung-tha.  Their  language  proves 
that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Yuma  group,  but 
are  intruders  from  the  north;  and  their  own 
traditions  recognise  the  Ku-mi  as  the  tribe  in 
possession  of  the  seaboard  when  they  entered 
Arakan.  Mug  is  a  term  which  the  Mahomedans 
gave  to  the  Arakanese,  but  that  people  restrict 
it  to  the  descendants  of  Arakanese  by  Bengali 
mothers.  The  Mng  form  six-tenths  of  the  native 
population  of  Arakan. 

The  Arakan  hill  tracts,  lying  between  long.  92^ 
44'  and  98^  62'  E.,  and  Ut.  20°  44'  and  22°  29' 
N.,  commence  about  100  miles  from  Akyab,  and 
terminate  on  the  northern  confines  of  British 
India,  in  a  country  occupied  by  independent  wild 
tribes.  The  hill  tracts  of  Arakan  have  an  area  of 
5000  square  miles,  are  separated  from  Cachar  on 
the  N.  by  the  territories  of  independent  tribes, 
chiefly  the  Looahai  and  Shandoo ;  on  the  E.,  be- 
tween Arakan  and  Upper  Burma,  lie  the  countries 
of  the  Shandoo  and  the  Chin ;  on  the  S.  is  the 
Akyab  district,  and  on  the  W.  is  Ghittagong  and 
hill  tracts.  The  hill  tracts  of  Northern  Arau^n  in 
1878-79  had  a  population  of  18,329  :— 

Khyomig-tha,  or 
Ohoungtha, .    . 


.1,680 
10,800 

Khoon; 100 

Mro 3,722 


Ghis,  .    . 

Anoo, 

Ghaw.     . 

Shandoo, 

Arakanese, 


1,558 
.     43 

.  219 
.  50 
.    119 

Hindus, 


•Bengali,  Tamil,  Telugu,  Mahomedans, 
Burmese,  Manipurian,  and  Siamese  or  Shans,  make 
up  the  remaining  130. 

The  trans-frontier  independent  tribes  are  the 
Looshai,  Shandoo  or  Pool,  the  Khyn  and  Khong- 
shoo.  Kami  number  about  22  dans.  Ka-mi  means 
'man.*  The  Chin  are  much  scattered  through 
Banna  and  Arakan.  They  tattoo  the  faces  of 
their  wives  at  puberty.  They  have  muskets,  also 
bows  and  arrows.  They  make  koung  or  rice- 
beer.  The  Mro  tattoo.  The  Kami,  Shandoo, 
and  UppcKT  Fin  Mro  do  not  tattoo.  The  Eu  clan 
of  the  Chin,  as  their  sole  apparel,  have  a  girdle  of 
rattan  cane,  dyed  red,  coiled  round  and  round 
their  waists. 

The  Ohoung-tha  (choung,  a  river,  and  tha,  a  son) 
or  Ra-kaing  are  of  the  Myamma  (Burmese)  stock, 
and  haye  seven  clans,  all  situated  on  the  Koladyn. 
They  tattoo. 

The  Ghaw  are  a  small  tribe,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  descendants  of  Hindus  taken  in  war. 

The  Koon  bury  their  dead;  their  language 
resembles,  that  of  the  Ka-nd. 

They  all  practise  the  jhoom  or  kumari  cultiva- 
tion. They  grow  tobacco  liurgely.  They  all  have 
slayes,  captives  and  debtors ;  and  the  graves  in 
their  bunal-places,  especially  of  the  Chin,  are 
marked  by  a  stone  slab  lying  across  4  or  6  hewn 
129 
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pillars.    The  widows  are  re-mairied  to  the  brother 
of  their  deceased  hosband. 

The  Shandoo  or  Pooi  are  a  powerful  tribe. 
They  have  eleven  septs,— the  Boukyee,  Bwa, 
Hakka,  Lallian,  Moungdoo,  Rumpee,  Sa,ypee, 
Sayboung,  Tanf^lang,  Toungsat,  and  Yaillain. 
They  dwell  in  villages  of  80  to  700  hooses.  They 
were  all  till  lately  inveterate  raiders,  plundering 
and  enslaving.  They  swear  friendship  in  sacri- 
ficing a  bullock  or  other  animaL  The  Shandoo 
are  known  to  the  Burmese  and  the  Yaw  ct  Upper 
Burma  by  the  name  of  Myouk-Ghin,  also  as 
Boungshay,  but  usually  as  the  Aying  or  barbarian. 
The  powerful  tribes  claim  *ata,'  or  protection 
tribute,  from  the  weaker  bodies,  and  they  enforce 
it  by  raiding.  —  Hughes'  HiU  Tracts ;  Lubbock, 
Origin  of  Civilisation ;  As.  Soc,  Joum. ;  Treaties, 

ARA  KOORA.    Tel.    Marsilea  quadrifolia. 

ARAL,  an  extensive  inland  sea  in  the  Aralo- 
Caspian  depression,  from  lat.  ^S""  35' to  46°  45'  N., 
and  long.  58"  22'  to  61°  46'  £.  Its  length  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.  265  miles,  its  breadth  in  the  centre 
165  miles,  and  its  area  17,600  geographical  miles. 
It  is  117  feet  above  the  Caspian,  and  S3  feet 
above  the  ocean.  The  Amu  Darya  and  Syr 
Darya,  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes  of  the  Greeks, 
eroptv  themselves  into  this  sea.  It  is  called  by 
the  Kirghiz  tribes  Aral  Tenghiz,  Sea  of  Islands. 
The  water  contains  1*3  per  cent  of  salt,  but  is 
drinkable.  It  has  many  islands  and  reefs  of 
rocks.  Its  depth  varies  up  to  37  fathoms ;  rain 
rarely  falls.  Its  surface  is  supposed  to  be  lower- 
ing. The  Greeks,  writing  of  the  Jaxartes  and 
Oxus,  asserted  that  both  these  rivers  disembogued 
into  the  Caspian.  From  this  an  opinion  has  been 
entertained  that  in  ancient  times  the  Sea  of  Aral 
formed  a  part  of  the  Caspian. — CoUet,C.  /.,  Khiva. 

ARALA.    Saksk.    Ailanthus  exoelsa. 

ARALI.  Maleal.  Allamanda  cathartica,  L, 
In  Tam.,  Neriuin  odomm,  Ait. 

ARALIA  CACHEMERICA.    Dne. 
Duniik,Chaiiaim,CHENAB.  |  Bazui-khor,  Churial,  Panj. 

A  rank  plant  growing  to  6  or  8  feet  high ;  is 
abundant  m  some  places  in  the  Jhelum  and 
Chenab  basins,  at  5200  to  9000  feet.  It  is  said 
to  be  eaten  by  goats. — /.  L,  Stewart,  M.D, 

ARALIACEiii,  the  ivy  family,  a  natural  order 
of  plants,  generally  trees  or  shrubs.  The  genera 
panax,  dimorphanthus,  aralia^  and  hedera  occur 
in  the  East  Indies.  The  natives  of  Sikkim  col- 
lect the  leaves  of  many  Aralias  as  fodder  for 
cattle,  for  which  purpose  they  are  of  the  great- 
est service  in  a  country  where  grass  for  pas- 
ture is  so  scarce;  this  is  the  more  renuu*kable, 
since  they  belong  to  the  natural  family  of  ivy, 
which  is  usually  poisonous.  The  use  of  this  food, 
however,  gives  a  peculiar  taste  to  the  butter.  In 
other  parts  of  Sikkim,  fig  leaves  are  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  branches  of  bird-cherry,  a 
plant  also  of  a  poisonous  family,  abounding  in 
prussio  acid.  Andia  cordata,  Thufib.,  a  plant  of 
China;  its  young  shoots  provide  an  excellent 
culina^ry  vegetable. — Von  Mueller;  Hooker,  Jour, 
i  p.  359 ;  Hog^s  Vegetable  Kingdom,  890. 

ARALIA  EDULIS.    Hooker  f.  Smiih, 
Dimorphanthna  edulifl.        |  Tang-kwei,  .    .    .    Chin. 

Grows  in  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Kan-suh  and 
Shan-si.  Its  root  is  used  in  hemorrhages,  fluxes, 
dyspepsia,  menstrual  and  puerperal  diseases. 
Chinese  women  believe  that  it  makes  them  turn 
to  their  husbands.    The  young  shooto  and  roote 


are  eaten  in  China  and  Japan.    It  greatly  re- 
sembles celery. — Smith, 

ARALIA  PALMATA,  SmUh,  the  Wu-kia-p'iof 
the  Chinese,  grows  in  Shen-si,  Hu-]^,  and  in  the 
yalley  of  the  Yang-ts2se.  Its  root  is  made  into  a 
tincture,  and  prescribed  in  rheumatism  and  tertiary 
ailments. — Smith. 

ARALIA  PAPYRIFERA.  Hooker.  Rice  paper. 
T'ung-ts'au,      .    .    Chin.  |  T*ung-toh-muh,    .    CmM. 

This  plant  grows  in  King-chau-fu  in  Hu-peh, 
and  is  cultivated  in  Formosa.  The  ordinary  size 
of  ito  pith  is  about  that  of  a  man's  thumb,  bat 
larger  sizes  are  obtainable.  It  furnishes  the  rice 
paper  of  commerce,  which  is  so  largely  consumed 
in  the  provinces  of  Canton  and  Foh-kien,  that 
it  is  estimated  30,000  dollars'  worth  of  it  are 
annmdly  made  use  of  in  Fu-chu-f  u  alone,  where 
every  lady  wears  artificial  flowers  made  out  of 
it.  One  hundred  sheets,  each  about  liiree  inches 
sc^uare,  can  be  bought  for  three  half -pence.  The 
puh  is  sometimes  1^  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  not 
grown  from  seed,  but  from  young  shoots ;  when 
these  appear  above  ground  early  in  spring,  and 
are  a  few  inches  high,  they  are  carefully  separated 
from  the  parent  roots  and  transplanted  into  pots, 
in  which  they  remain  until  about  a  foot  high, 
when  they  are  removed  to  land  prepared  for 
them.  They  are  said  to  attain  thebr  full  growth 
of  10  or  12  feet  at  their  tenth  month ;  they  are 
cut  down,  the  twigs  and  leaves  removed,  and  the 
stems  left  to  soak  for  some  days  in  water,  to 
loosen  the  bark  and  wood,  and  facilitate  the 
removal  of  the  pith.  This  last,  after  bcdng  cleaned 
and  made  into  a  cylindrical  shape,  is  cut  into 
convenient  lengths,  and  is  now  reaay  for  the  hand 
of  the  na^r-cutter,  who,  with  a  sharp  broad- 
bladed  knife,  makes  a  slight  longitudinal  incision 
in  the  cylinder  of  pith,  wluch  is  then  turned  round 
gently  and  regularly  on  the  edge  of  the  knife, 
until  the  whole  available  material  is  planed  off  in 
thin  even  slices.  Much  care  and  dexterity  are 
requisite  to  produce  sheets  of  even  thickness.— 
Bennett,  pp.  299-304;  Hooker;  Smith, 

ARALIE.  Maleal.  A  tree  about  forty  feet 
in  height,  and  two  feet  in  diameter;  used  in 
Malabar  for  planks  in  vessels. — Edge.  Mai.  Can. 

ARALU.    Sing.    Tenninalia  chebula. 

ARAM,  the  highland  south-west  of  Armenia 
(Arminn) ;  the  country  between  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  Mesopotamia 
proper,  is  Aram  Nahrain.  The  AwmiyMkng  wert 
a  Semitic  race  of  highlanders  who  first  settlei 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigiil 
districto,  and  then  passed  through  Mesopotamia 
proper  (Aram  of  the  two  rivers).  The  name  ol 
iJz,  in  Nejd,  proves  that  ite  offsets  extended  ai 
far  as  North  Arabia.  The  Aramaic  tribes,  a<y 
cording  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  are  the  historicai 
nations  of  Syria,  Aram,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babv- 
Ionia,  speaking  Syrian  in  the  weat,  and  the 
so-called  Chaldaic  in  the  east.  In  the  gradual 
diffusion  of  mankind,  the  western  provincei 
of  Iran  seem  to  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  the 
Arammans  and  Elamites ;  and  the  Semitic  people 
and  language  displaced  the  Kushite.  F^m  thei^ 
primitive  language  two  distinct  branches  sprang^ 
the  original  Arabic,  with  the  Musnnd,  Koreifik 
and  other  dialects  of  that  tongue,  being  one,  ana 
the  Aramaic  the  other.  The  latter  had  two 
grand  subdivisions,  from  one  of  which,  kno«9 
as  the  Western  Aramaic,  were  derived  the  Am* 
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hsrie,  Sjriac,  Hebrew,  etc;  and  from  the  other, 
or  Eastera  Aramaic,  came  the  Syrian,  Babylonian, 
and  Gbaldeaii  tongues.  From  its  monosyllabic 
cttistraction,  the  eastern  seems  to  be  more 
ucieni  than  the  western  Aramaic ;  and  it  appears 
likewise  to  be  the  root  of  the  Zend,  Pehlevi, 
Stnakrit,  and  other  dialects  in  use  throughout 
a  parfeioa  of  the  territory  along  which  it  had 
ipread  eastwards.  The  greater  part  of  what  was 
eaUed  Mesopotamia  in  later  times,  constituted 
tbe  territory  of  ancient  Babel,  and  was  the  Aram- 
Hahrain.  The  same  territory,  in  Gen.  xxviii.  2, 
6, 7,  is  called  Padan-Aram,  or  champagne  Syria, 
both  of  which  designations  agreed  wiSi  the  de- 
Kriptiofi  of  the  country  given  by  Strabo. — Colonel 
Ckaney^s  Eiqthrates  and  Tigris^  p.  118 ;  Bunsen, 
ii  and  ir.  n.  353. 
ARAMANBA.  Tel.  Eugenia  bracteata,  iSox^. 
ARAMRA,  in  E^ttywar,  held  by  the  Badhail 
race,  who,  along  wiUi  tiie  Wagher  race  of  Dwarica, 
voe  kmg  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  seas. 

ARAM  SHAH,  son  of  Eutub-ud-Din,  Aibek,  in 
1219  Bocoeeded  to  his  father  on  the  throne  of 
I>efa]i,  but  was  deposed  by  Altunah,  his  father's 
iiaTe. 
ARANDI.  Saicbk.  Ridnus  communis;  castor  oil. 
ARANEA,  sp.y  the  Arasuk  or  Bir-bahuti  insect. 
See  Bir-bahnti ;  Insects. 
ARANELLI.    Tam.    Cioca  disticha. 
ARAN6,  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mahanadi,    in  the  Central  Proviuces ;   formerly 
€Be  of  the  seats  of  the  Hai-Hai  Rajput  dynasty. 

ARAK6.  Malay.  GharcoaL  Arang  para, 
kmp-black.     Arang  tanah,  ooaL 

ARANGO.  Guj.  Large  rough  camelian  beads, 
of  firions  sixes  and  shapes,  made  in  Cambay, 
sad  fofmerly  extensiyely  used  in  the  African  slave 
tnde.— FaicUmer. 

ARAN-KOWAL.  Hnn>.  The  lotus  of  the 
desert,  from  aranya,  a  waste,  and  comala  (pro- 
noQDoed  kowal),  a  lotus. 

ARANYA.  Saksk.  A  forest,  a  wood.  Aranya- 
skshthi,  at  Hindu  festival  on  the  6th  (shashti)  of 
Jeyesth  (May — June),  chaerved  by  Hindu  women 
in  the  1m^  of  obtaining  handsome  children.  Part 
«f  the  ceremonial  is  waking  in  a  wood.  Shashthi 
is  also  the  name  of  a  Hindu  goddess. 

ARANYAKA  Sansk.  Treatises  rdatiug  to 
ffindnism,  to  be  read  in  a  forest.  Part  of  one  is 
Mad  to  have  been  written  by  Asvalanyaka,  another 
part  by  Sajana.  They  are  religious  and  philoso- 
pkleal  wiitmgB,  which  expound  the  mystical  sense 
of  the  ceremonies,  discuas  the  nature  of  God,  eta 
llaej  are  attached  to  the  Brahmanas.  Their  names 
are  Use  Brihad,  which  is  attached  to  the  Satapatha 
Bwhmana ;  the  Taittiriya ;  the  Aitareya,  a  jMurt  of 
the  Aitar^  Brahmana;  and  the  Kanshitaki 
There  are  passages  in  these  books  unequalled  in 
Buy  language  for  grandeur,  boldness,  and  sim- 

ARARAT,  a  volcanic  mountam,  in  Ut.  39''42'N., 
loot?.  43''  38'  E.  It  consista  of  two  peaks,— Great 
Jlrarat,  17,323  feet,  on  the  north-west;  Less 
AranA^  13,093  feet,  on  the  south-east  'An  erup- 
Udo  oocnned  on  tiie  2d  July  1840.  It  iscalled  by 
Ibe  Pereiaiis,  Mountain  of  Noah ;  Aghrida^,  by 
Ibe  Turks ;  by  the  Arabs,  Jabl-ul- Judi ;  and  by  the 
ArmemaDS,  Maasinssar,  or  Mountain  of  the  Ark. 
But  skU  unite  in  revering  it  as  the  haven  of  the 
^reaX  ship  which  preserved  the  father  of  mankind 
Prom  the  waters  of  the  deluge.    Some  plauks  of 


the  ark  are  fabled  to  have  remained  on  this  hill 
at  the  date  of  the  accession  of  the  Abbassi 
khalifs,  A.D.  7^9.— Porter's  Travels^  i.  188 ;  Gen. 
MonteiilCs  Report ;  MacOregor, 

ABAS,  a  modem  name  of  the  ancient  Araxes, 
the  Awerma  of  the  Puranas,  now  called  Kum 
Feroz.  It  laves  the  foot  of  the  rock  Istakhr. 
The  Araxes,  at  its  commencement,  owing  to  its 
many  affluents,  bears  the  Persian  appellation 
of  Hazara;  it  springs  from  the  side  of  the  Bin 
Gol,  or  mountain  of  thousand  lakes,  about  30 
miles  south  of  Erzerum,  and  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  space  between  the  eastern  and  western 
branches  of  the  Euphrates.  Its  course,  from  its 
first  spring  near  Jabal  Seihan,  is  almost  north-east 
for  about  145  miles  through  Armenia,  when  it 
turns  eastward,  being  then  near  the  frontier  of 
Kars;  this  proximity  continues  for  110  miles. 
The  sources  of  the  Aras  and  those  of  the  north 
branch  of  the  Euphrates  are  about  10  miles  from 
one  another.  In  modem  times,  the  north- 
eastem  districts,  along  the  banks  of  the  Araxes, 
intervening  between  Aderbijan  and  Georgia,  have 
been  in  general  subject  to  the  sovereigns  of  Persia. 
-T-McUcolm's  History  of  Persia,  ii.  p.  212 ;  Jour. 
Royal  Geo,  Society^  vi.  part  u.  p.  200. 

ARASA    Beng.    Solanum  yerbasdfolium. 

ARASA.  Karn.  Arasan,  Tam.  A  king,  a  ruler; 
a  variation  from  raja. 

ARASA-MARAM.  Tam.  Ficus  religiosa. 
Arasa-Nar,  a  fibre  obtained  from  that  tree. 

ARASHTRA,  Sansk.,  or  the  kingless,  the  re- 
publican defenders  of  Sangala  or  Sakala.  They 
are  the  AdraistsB  of  Arrian,  who  places  them  on 
the  Ravi  They  were  known  by  the  several  tribal 
names  of  Bahika,  Jartikka,  and  Takka,  from  which 
last  is  the  name  of  their  old  capital  of  Taxila  or 
Takka-sila,  as  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  people 
still  exist  in  the  Panjab  hills;  and  their  alpha- 
betical characters,  under  the  name  of  Takri  or 
Takni,  are  now  used  by  all  the  Hindus  of  Kash- 
mir and  the  northem  mountains,  from  Simla  and 
Sabathu  to  Kabal  and  Bamian. — Elliot,  See 
Chandragupta ;  Takka. 

ARASINA-GURGI.    Can.    Garcinia  pictoria. 

ARATI.  Sansk.  An  enemy.  The  Arati  cere- 
mony amongst  Hindus  is  practised  on  the  birth  of  a 
child,  to  avert  the  evil  eye.    See  Curcuma  longa. 

ARATNI.    Tam.    An  ell ;  the  short  ell  measure. 

ARAUCARIA  BIDWILLI.  Hooker.  The 
Bunya-bunya  of  the  natives  of  Australia,  grows 
about  Sydney  and  on  the  mountain  ranges  between 
Burnett  and  Brisbane  rivers.  It  attains  a  haght 
of  250  feet,  with  a  circumference  of  25  feet.  Its 
cones  are  9  to  12  inches  long,  and  5  to  9  inches  in 
diameter ;  and  as  these  form  an  important  article 
of  food  at  certain  seasons  to  large  tribes  of  abori- 
gines, the  trees  are  preserved.  Each  tribe  has  its 
own  group  of  trees.  Araucari  Cookii,  R,  Br.,  of 
New  Calwlonia,  rises  200  feet;  A.  Rulei,  F.  v, 
Mueller,  is  a  large  tree ;  and  A.  Cunninghamii,  the 
Australian  or  Moreton  Bay  pine,  forms  vast  forests 
along  the  shores  of  Moreton  Bay,  in  lat.  14^  to 
29°  S.,  and  on  the  alluvial  bank  of  the  Brisbane 
river,  lat.  27**  to  80**  S.  It  attams  from  100  to  130 
feet  in  height,  with  a  circumference  of  upwards  of 
14  feet,  having  a  clear  stem  to  80  feet,  with  a 
circumference  of  25  feet. — Jaffrey ;  Von  Mueller ; 
G.  Bennett,  pp.  325,  326. 

ARAUCARIA  EXCELSA    H.  K,,  R  Br. 
Dombeya  excelxa,  Lamb.     |  Colymbea  excelsa,  8pr. 
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ARAVA, 

The  Norfolk  Island  pine  grows  alao  in  New 
Holland,  New  Caledonia,  Botany  Island,  and  Isle 
of  Pines.  It  is  a  majestic  tree,  attaining  to 
heights  of  from  60  to  228  feet,  with  a  circum- 
ference of  88  feet.  Its  wood  is  useful  for  carpen- 
ters' indoor  work,  but  is  too  heavy  for  naval 
purposes,  as  spars.  Admiral  Eeppell  says  that  its 
timber  soon  rots  when  exposed  to  the  weather, 
and  the  auger  worm  makes  fearful  ravages  in  the 
fences  made  of  it.  It  is  genenJly  used  for  building 
purposes,  flooring,  partitions,  etc. ;  and  when  kept 
dry,  and  not  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  is  more 
darMe.--KeppelCs  Voyage  of  the  Meander,  p.  82 ; 
KeppeWs  Ind.  Arch.  ii.  p.  282 ;  Von  Mueller. 

AJLAYA,  the  Dravida  people,  commonly  called 
Tamil,  who  speak  the  Arava  or  Tamil  langua^ 

ARAVALLI,  a  chain  of  bills  connected  by 
lower  ranges  with  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Yindhya  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Gujerat, 
and  stretching  from  S.TV.  to  N.E.  up  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  beyond  Ajmir,  in  the  direction 
of  Dehli,  between  lat  25''  and  26^''  N.,  and  long. 
IS''  20*  and  76°  E.  The  range  forms  the  watershed 
of  the  Indus  and  Ganges  valleys.  Its  highest  peak 
is  Mount  Abu,  about  6650  feet  It  divides  Kaj- 
putana  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  forming  the 
division  between  the  desert  on  the  west  and 
the  central  table-land.  It  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say  the  level  of  the  desert,  for  the  S.E. 
portion,  including  Jodhpur,  is  a  fertile  country. 
Except  this  tract,  all  between  the  Aravalli  moun- 
tains and  the  Indus,  from  the  Sutlej  or  Uysudrus 
on  the  north  to  near  the  sea  on  the  south,  is  a 
waste  of  sand,  in  which  are  oases  of  different  size 
and  fertility,  the  greatest  of  which  is  around 
Jessalmir.  The  narrow  tract  of  Cutch  intervenes 
between  the  desert  and  the  sea,  and  makes  a  sort 
of  bridge  from  Guzerat  to  Sind.  Central  India 
is  a  table-land  of  uneven  surface,  from  1600  to 
2600  feet  above  the  sea,  bounded  bv  the  Aravalli 
mountains  <m  the  west,  and  those  of  the  Yindhya 
on  the  Bontli,  supported  on  the  east  by  a  lower 
range  in  Bundeliumd,  and  sloping  graidually  on 
the  N.E.  into  the  basin  of  the  Ganges,  it  is 
a  diversified  but  fertile  tract  The  patar,  or 
plateau,  of  Central  India,  is  distinct  from  the 
Yindhya  to  the  south  and  the  Aravalli  to  the  west, 
and  its  underlying  rock  is  trap.  Aravalli  means 
the  hill  of  strength ;  and  these  hills  have  afforded 
protection  to  the  most  ancient  sovereign  race  in 
the  east  or  west, — ^the  ancient  stock  of  the  Surya- 
vansa,  the  Heliadse  of  India,  or  children  of  the 
sun,  the  princes  of  Mewar,  who,  when  pressed, 
retired  to  its  fastnesses,  only  to  issue  agam  when 
occasion  offered.  The  people  who  occupy  the 
Aravalli  are  the  Meena  mountaineers,  a  preda- 
tory race.  The  hiUs  are  rich  in  mineral  products, 
and  enabled  the  Mewar  family  long  to  struggle 
against  superior  power,  and  to  raise  the  magni- 
ficent structures  which  ornament  their  kingdom. 
The  mines  are  royalties,  and  a  monopoly.  *•  An- 
Dan-Kan'  is  an  expression  which  comprehends 
the  sum  of  sovereign  rights  in  Rajasthan,  being 
allegiance,  commercial  duties,  mines.  The  tin? 
mines  of  Mewar  were  once  very  productive,  and 
yielded,  it  is  asserted,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
silver,  but  political  reasons,  during  the  Moghul 
domination,  led  to  the  concealment  of  such  sources 
of  wealth.  Copper  of  a  very  fine  description  is 
likewise  abundant,  and  supplies  the  currency; 
surma,  or  the  oxide  of  antimony?,  is  found  on  the 


ARCHERY. 

western  frontier.  The  garnet,  amethystine  quartc, 
rock  crystal,  chrysolite,  and  inferior  kinds  of  the 
emerald  family,  are  all  to  be  found  within  Mewar. 
^Elphin.  L  p.  2 ;  Tod's  Rajasthan,  L  pp.  10,  12. 

ARAYA-ANJELI.  Maleal.  Antiaris  sacci- 
dora. 

ARAY  KEERAY.    Tail    Bytfcneria  herbacea. 

ARAZI.  Ar.  From  Arz,  land.  In  N.  India, 
Arazi-abadi,  the  village  site,  which  is  unasseased. 
Arazi-bagh,  grove  lands.  Arazi-behan,  or  behnaur, 
seed  beds. 

ARBAB,  the  title  of  the  chiefs  of  the  .E:halil, 
Momand,  and  other  tribes  on  the  Peshawar  frontier. 
It  is  the  plural  of  the  Arabic  rab,  lord. — MacGr. 

ARB^I,  a  branch  of  the  Nharui  tribe  of 
Baluch,  now  tributary  to  Persia. 

ARBAMBAL  of  Jhelum.    Hedera  helix ;  ivv. 

AR-BAND.  Hind.  The  loin-cloth  or  dhoU  of 
the  Hindu  men,  passed  between  the  thighs. 

ARBELA.  On  the  site  of  this  great  ancient 
city  of  Assyria,  the  modem  town  of  Ervil  has 
been  built  A  Turkish  fortress  is  built  on  the  top 
of  the  great  mound. — Mignan^s  Travels,  p.  834. 

ARBI  or  ArvL    Hind.    Colocasia  antiquorum. 

ARBOR  ALBA,  the  cajaputi  tree.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  two  Malay  words,  Kayu-putih. 

ARBOR  SECCO,  the  dry  tree  of  Ezek.  xviL 
24,  is  repeatedly  spoken  of  bv  Marco  Polo  aa 
existing  in  N.E.  rersia. — Yule,  Cathay,  L  p.  48. 

ARCA.     Sansk.    One  of  the  names  of  the  son. 

Area  Bahu  Phala,  in  some  mss.  is  written  Area 
Bahoota  and  Area  Baghabala.  It  is,  in  Hindu 
astronomy,  the  arc  which  a  planet  describes  during 
that  part  of  the  equation  of  time  which  arises  from 
the  inequality  oi  the  sun's  motion  in  his  orbit, 
being  an  equation  to  which  all  the  planets  are  sub- 
ject, but  the  motion  of  which  it  differently  affects. 

Arc  Endu  Sansama,  the  instant  of  true  conjunc- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon. —  Warren's  Kala  Sanhtta, 

ARCENTHOBIUM  OXYCEDRI.  Bieb.  Shu- 
koar  of  Chenab.  A  pretty  little  mistletoe,  common 
on  Juniperus  excelsa,  at  some  places  9000  to  9500 
feet  in  LahouL  It  frequently  kills  the  trees  which 
it  attacks.  It  is  said  to  flower  generally  in  winter. 
-V.  L.  SUwart,  M.D. 

ARCHA^  in  Hinduism,  objects  of  worship,  as 
images,  etc.    See  Sri  Sampradaya. 

ARCHALWA,  of  Sutlej.    Coriaria  Nepaleuma. 

ARCHANGELS.  Mahomedans  reckon  four, 
viz.  Jibrail  or  Gabriel,  who  is  God's  measenger; 
Mikail  (Michael),  who  is  the  protector  of  the  Jews; 
Israfil,  who  will  sound  the  last  trumpet  at  tlie 
resurrection :  and  Azrail,  the  angel  of  death.  lo 
the  book  of  Enoch,  six  are  mamed,  Uriel,  Raphael^ 
Raguel,  Michael,  Sarakiel,  and  Gabriel. 

ARCHER  FISHES.  The  Cbelmon  rostratus, 
Linn.,  Chstodon  rostratus,  Shaw,  is,  according  to 
Sir  E.  Tennent,  the  archer  fish  of  the  fresh  wateiB 
of  India.  On  seeing  a  fly  settle  overhead  on  a  leaf, 
it  propels  a  drop  of  water  and  brings  it  down. 
See  Chetodon  toxotes. 

ARCHERY.  In  Sanskrit,  Dhanurvidya  is  alwaja 
put  for  military  science  in  general  Archery  was 
the  predominant  branch  of  the  military  art  among 
ancient  Hindus,  as  is  evident  from  this  use  of  the 
term,  and  from  all  descriptive  accounts  of  heioia 
education.  Rama,  his  sons,  the  Pandava,  Ayus,  and 
all  other  princes,  are  represented  in  the  Raxnayana^ 
Mahabharata,  and  in  all  poems  and  plays,  as  making 
archery  a  principal  part  of  their  education,  furnish* 
ing  a  remarkable  analogy,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
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ARCHIPELAGO. 


practice  of  the  ancient  Persians  and  Sc3rthian8. 
Throngfaout  sonth-eastern  Asia,  the  bow  has  almost 
dieappeafed,  the  only  people  using  it  constantly 
in  WW  and  for  the  hunt  bmg  the  Bhils^  Sontals, 
udthe  Minoopi ;  bat  at  the  annual  *  langar '  of  the 
Niam  of  Hyaerabad,  there  continued  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  century  to  be  seen  a  few  soldiers 
m  the  prooesdcMi  armed  with  bows. 

ARCHIL,  a  yiolet  dye,  obtained  from  seyeral 
specieB  of  lichen,  the  most  important  of  which 
ue  Rocoella  tinctoria  and  R.  fusiformis.  Also 
from  Lecanora  perella,  or  Oiseille  de  terre,  and 
L  tartarea  or  ciulbear. — Tcmlinson. 

ARCHIPELAGO.  In  the  south  and  east  of 
Alia,  there  are  seyeral  great  gn>ups  of  islands 
to  Which  this  term  is  applied.  Tne  Maldiyes, 
Ghagps,  and  Laceadirea  are  of  Madreporic  origin. 

The  Maldive  Islands  are  in  17  groups  caUed 
Atdh.  They  extend  from  0^  40'  S.  to  7°  6'  N., 
Mparated  from  each  other  by  narrow  channels. 
The  popDktioa  is  about  200,000,  supposed  to  be 
of  AnbdeKent 

The  Laecadire  group  extends  between  10**  and 
12^  40^  N.,  and  consists  (rf  fifteen  smaller  clusters 
of  two  or  more  ishrnds.    The  people  are  of  Arab 


The  Eiutem  or  Indian  Archipelago  consists  of 
an  immeoae  labyrinth  of  islands,  among  which  are 
at  least  twenty  of  considerable  size,  and  one  which 

a  equals  Europe  in  extent.  Its  clusters  of 
and  idets,  scattered  in  iiTegular  profusion 
over  the  Southern  Ocean,  commence  at  the  S.E. 
otremity  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  stretch  east- 
ward far  into  the  Pacific,  through  50  degrees  of 
Vngitode  and  31  d^prees  of  latitude,  from  11** 
8.  to  19°  K,  and  from  Sumatra  to  New  Guinea, 
ID  an  aiea  of  five  millions  of  square  miles.  It 
ampvises  islands  and  groups  of  islands,  in- 
wfeed  by  races  differing  widely  in  character, 
vtiiDated  at  35  millions.  Many  of  them  are 
uder  the  control  of  Holland,  Spain,  and  Great 
BtHain.  Fiye-sixths  of  the  whole  Archipelago  are 
claioied  by  the  Dutch  as  their  own  possession, 
^  tt  feudatories  (Afofiiteur  des  Indes\  Sumatra, 
w,  Nibs,  Mmtao,  the  Pora  Isles,  Poggi,  and  the 
Engaooa;  Java,  Madura,  Baweean,  theKangeang, 
nnka,  BiRiton,  Bintang,  Linga,  the  Natunas, 
^namhaa,  and  Tambelan,  the  kingdom  of  Sambas 
>&  Borneo,  with  the  great  Pontiamik  and  Banjar- 
B*Mim  residaicies,  and  the  Karimata  Isles; 
^debes,  Snmbawa,  Bouton,  Saleyer,  Amboyna, 
(>Nim,  Bom,  Siam,  Sangir,  Talaut,  the  Xulla 
aad  Bangaai  groups,  Halmahera,  Obie,  Batchian, 
Tnate,  Tidor,  Waigin,  Battanta,  Salawatte, 
MjBole,  the  Bandas,  the  Ki,  Ami,  and  Tenimber ; 
*  iwt  of  Timor,  Rotti,  Savu,  Sumba,  Ende, 
AdemMT,  Solor,  Lombate,  Putare,  Ombai,  Bali, 
ud  Lombok,  with  the  western  part  of  New 
G'Bwa,— all  these  truly  fwrm  a  magnificent 
WMual  empipe, 

PAywco/  FeaturtM,  —  The  monsoons  regularly 
iww,  blowing  over  the  ocean  and  over  forests 
nd  awamps  which  remain  in  a  state  of  primitiye 
]j^y»  Abundant  raias  fertilize  the  soils,  and 
ivodnoe  a  magnificence  of  Tegetation  which  no 
snmtry  but  Brazil  can  rival.  It  has  been,  and 
•tin  oootmues,  the  theatre  of  prodigious  volcanic 
J^on,  to  which  it  owes  much  of  its  unequalled 
WMty  and  fertility ;  for  ashes  and  scoria,  if 
u^  blast  and  destroy  for  a  time  the  luxuriant 
Epical  ikxa,   are   afterwards   the   basis,  and 


become  the  cause  of  a  most  exuberant  vegeta* 
tion.  The  limits  of  the  volcanic  band  which 
crosses  the  Archipelago  are  distinctly  defined 
by  the  active  volcanoes  with  which  it  is  studded. 
There  appears  a  great  volcanic  stream  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ICamtschatka,  from  which  it 
can  be  traced  in  a  south-west  direction  through 
the  Kurile  Islands,  Japan,  and  Loo-choo, 
skirting  the  coast  of  Asu  to  Formosa,  where 
it  meets  another  coming  from  the  south  and 
south-west  through  the  Philippines  and  Min- 
danao to  the  (Moluccas,  embracing  the  eastern 
extreme  of  Oelebes  and  the  western  peninsula  of 
New  Guinea,  and  then  another  curved  from  the 
westward  alons  the  trans-Javan  chain  to  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  where  it  meets  one  from  a 
north-westerly  direction  through  Sumatra  and  the 
Andamans  to  Oheduba  Island,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  From  the  western 
extreme  of  New  Guinea,  however,  along  the  north 
coast  of  that  island  to  New  Britain,  aKhough  its 
volcanic  character  has  been  decided  by  recent 
French  navigators,  there  remains  a  tnict  including 
18  degrees  of  longitude  in  which  no  active  volcano 
has  been  seen.  In  Java  there  are  forty-six  vol- 
canic peaks,  twenty  of  which  still  occasionally  emit 
vapour  and  flame.  The  eruptive  forces  operate 
with  violence,  and  the  great  eruption  of  Tom- 
boro,  in  the  island  of  Sumbawa,  about  200 
miles  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Java,  was  a 
notable  example.  This  volcano  had  been  for  some 
time  in  a  state  of  smouldering  activity,  but  in 
April  1815  it  burst  forth  with  tremendous  vio- 
lence, and  did  not  cease  to  eject  lava  until  July. 
The  sound  of  the  incessant  explosions  was  hesurd 
in  Sumatra,  distant  970  geographical  miles  in 
a  direct  Une ;  and  at  Temate,  m  the  opposite 
direction,  at  a  distance  of  720  miles.  Out  of  a 
population  of  12,000  in  the  province  of  Tomboro, 
only  twenty-six  individuals  survived.  On  the 
side  of  Java,  the  ashes  were  carried  to  a  distance 
of  300  miles,  and  217  towards  Celebes;  and  the 
floating  cinders  to  the  westward  of  Sumatra 
formed  a  mass  two  feet  thick,  and  several  miles 
in  extent,  through  which  ships  with  difficulty 
forced  their  way.  The  finest  particles  were 
transported  to  the  islands  of  Amboyna  and  Banda, 
800  miles  east  from  the  site  of  the  volcano ;  and 
the  area  over  which  the  volcanic  effects  extended 
was  1000  English  miles  in  circumference,  indud* 
ing  the  whole  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  Java,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  Celebes,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo.  But  if  the  disruptive  forces  in  these  * 
regions  have  been  great,  the  creative  and  con- 
structive power  IB  active.  The  zoophyte  is  adding 
silently  and  incessantly  to  the  number  of  the  island- 
groups  ;  coral-reefs  are  constantly  emerging  from 
the  waters ;  seeds,  deposited  by  birds,  or  wafted  by 
winds,  quickly  vegetate  \  verdure  spreads  over  the 
waste ;  and  palm  trees  rise  in  tufted  groves,  as  if 
by  enchantment,  from  the  ocean.  Tlie  hidden 
but  ever  active  ener^  of  the  coral  insect  makes 
the  navigation  of  this  Archipelago  exceedingly 
difficult,  for  charts  and  soundings  do  not  long 
form  safe  guides  where  an  unseen  power  is  always 
at  work,  reducing  the  depth  of  seas,  and  convert- 
ing water  into  drv  land. 

Mountains,  —  A  mountain  range,  prolonged 
through  Arakan,  halts  at  Point  Negnus,  to  re- 
appear through  the  Andamans  and  Nicobars: 
and,  after  extending  along  the   S.W.  coast  of 
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Sumatra^  terminates  at  its  S.E.  point  Another 
range  runs  along  the  Malay  Peninsula,  is  lost 
for  a  time,  but  appears  again  in  the  high  peak 
of  Lingin,  and  terminates  in  Banca  and  BiUiton ; 
and  a  brands  from  this  separates  at  Pulo  Timoan, 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  and  ends  at 
Garimata,  in  the  strait  between  Billiton  and 
Borneo.  Two  ranges  traverse  Cambodia  and 
Cochin-China  in  the  same  direction,  and  these  per- 
haps traverse  Borneo.  Between  the  Cambodian 
range  and  the  mountains  at  Sarawak,  on  the 
north-west  extremity  of  Borneo,'  the  Natunas 
Islands  and  Pulo  Condor  form  the  connecting 
link ;  and  as  the  Sarawak  hills  run  to  the  south- 
east, the  range  is  probably  continued,  either  by 
a  connected  line,  or  by  isolated  mounts,  tmtil 
it  terminates  in  the  Gunong  Ratos,  near  Cape 
Selatan.  This  range,  after  traversing  the  westmn 
part  <rf  Borneo,  terminates  on  the  south  coast,  a 
little  to  the  eastward  of  Kotaiingin.  The  Annam 
or  Cochin-Chinese  range  can  be  traced  distinctly 
across  the  Archipelago  to  Australia,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  islands  which  are  now  to  be  seen,  are  either 
masses  upraised  by  volcanic  action,  or  the  tops 
of  great  volcanic  outbursts  which  have  appeared 
above  the  ocean;  and  where  the  earth  has  not 
risen  above  the  water^s  surface,  great  submarine 
banks  are  to  be  traced  from  one  ii^nd  to  another. 
The  depth  of  water  on  these  banks  averages  about 
30  faUioms,  deepening  rapidly  as  the  edge  is  ap- 
proached, and  shoaling  gradually  towards  the  land. 
The  chain  which  extends  along  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, and  is  continued  at  intervals  to  Banca  and 
Billiton,  abounds  in  metals,  and  mining  operations 
ore  pursued  with  great  success.  Its  tin  mines 
and  those  of  Banca  are  well  known.  This  range 
may  be  considered  as  the  backbone  of  the  Great 
Asiatic  Bank,  which  extends  into  the  Archipek^ 
from  the  south-eastern  extreme  of  Asia  to  a  distance 
of  nearly  1000  miles, — in  fact  to  within  50  miles  of 
Celebes,  perhaps  to  the  south-west  extremity  of  that 
island  alM>,  but  there  is  a  space  of  nearly  30  miles 
across  which  no  soundings  have  been  carried. 
Sumatra,  which  Ues  on  its  western  verge,  has  been 
subjected  to  volcanic  action,  but  not  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  to  disturb  the  direction  of  its  mountain 
range,  which  runs  parallel  to  that  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  The  third  range  that  can  be  traced  into 
the  Indian  Archipelago  is  the  one  that  traverses 
Laos  and  Camboja,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
which  it  disappears  for  a  time,  showing  itself 
only  at  Pulo  Condor  and  Natunas,  until  it  emerges 
•  under  the  north-west  extreme  of  Borneo,  and  is 
continued  along  the  entire  west  coast  of  that  island. 
Here  it  again  disappears,  and  only  shows  itself 
again  on  the  north  coast  of  Java,  where  it  ceases 
entirely,  the  remaining  portion  of  this  island 
being  either  of  volcanic  formation  or  of  alluvial 
deposit.  The  tieak  tree,. which  abounds  on  the 
Cainbojan  part  of  this  range,  but  is  not  found  in 
Borneo,  is  again  niet  with  here,  the  projecting 
part  of  the  north  side  of  Java,  between  Samarang 
and  Surabaya,  being  a  vast  teak  forest,  from 
the  timber  of  which  the  greater  portion  of  the 
shipping  employed  in  the  Archipelago  is  con- 
structed. Java  is  the  only  island  in  the  eastern 
seas  in  which  the  teak  tree  is  indigenous,  nor  will 
H  thrive  in  the  volcanic  parts  of  Sie  island  where 
its  cultivation  has  been  attempted.  This,  which 
may  be  called  the  Cambojan  range,  is  also  rich 
in  minerals,  gold  and  diamonds,  especially  the 
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Bomean  part  of  it  The  volcanic  islands  of  the 
Archipeli4;o  also  contain  metals,  gold-dust  bebg 
found  at  the  bottoms  of  many  of  the  mountain 
streams.. 

Ethnology, — In  the  Archipelago  there  aeem  to 
be  the  Malay  race  proper,  and  varieties  of  Negro 
races,  viz.  the  Mincopi  of  the  Andamans;  the 
Semang  or  dwarf  Negroes  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula ;  the  Negrito  or  Aeta  of  the  Philippines ;  the 
larger  Negro  race  or  Papua  of  New  Guinea ;  and 
a  race  whom  Crawf urd  styles  the  Negro  Malay, 
intermediate  between  the  Panuan  and  Malay.  Mr. 
A.  R  Wallace,  however,  indicates  only  two  very  I 
strongly  contrasted  races,  Malays  and  Papuans.       | 

The  Malay  inhabit  the  great  western  islands, 
Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  Celebes ;  the  latt^, 
New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  small  islands.    The 
Malays  are  superior  to  all  the  othera  in  iatel- 
lect  and  civilisation.     They  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  half  of  Sumatra, 
and  all  the  sea-coast  of  Borneo.    Their  numben 
are  estimated  at  1,500,000  iu  Borneo,  1,250,000  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  1,000,000  in  Sumatra. 
The  typical  Malays  are  of  a  Ught-brown  colour, 
resembling  cinnamon  or  hghUy  roasted  coffee; 
they  have,  constantly,  straight,  black,  and  rather 
coarse  hair,  little  or-  no  beard,  and  generally 
smooth,  hairless  bodies ;  they  are  of  a  low  stature, 
rather  strongly  made,  with  short  thick  feet,  and 
small  delicate  hands.    The  face  is  broad,  the  eye- 
brows flat,  the  nose  small,  well  formed,  with  the 
nostrils  somewhat  exposed,  the  lips  broad  and 
well  cut,  the  mouth  large  but  not  projecting.    In 
character,  the  Malay  is  impassive,  reserved,  and 
bashful.    His  feelings  of  surprise,  admiration,  or 
fear  are  not  readily  manifested,  and  he  has  little 
appreciation  of  the  sublime  or  beautifuL     He  is 
somewhat  taciturn,  is  deliberate  when  he  speaks ; 
he  but  seldom  laughs,  nor  does  he  openly  express 
his  gratitude  for  a  favour.    He  revenges  an  insult 
more  quickly  than  an  injury.     He  is  honest  and 
trustworthy  in  money  matters,  but  prides  himself 
upon  his  capacity  for  lying.    His  intellect  is  but 
mediocre.    He  is  deficient  in  the  energy  necessary 
to  acquire  knowledge,  and  his  mind  seems  incap- 
able of  following  out  more  than  the  simpl^ 
combinations  of  ideas.     He  is  quick  in  acquiring 
mechanical  arts,    and  therefore   makes  a  good 
servant  for  simple  routine  duties. 

The  Papuan  is,  in  many  respects,  the  opposite  of 
the  Malay.  In  colour  he  is  a  deep  sooty  brown  or 
black,  his  hair  is  haroh,  dry,  ana  frizzly,  growing 
in  little  tufts,  which  in  youth  are  short  and  com- 
pact,  but  which  in  adults  often  grow  out  so  ai 
to  form  a  compact  frizzly  mop  nearly  a  yard  is 
diameter.  He  is  bearded,  and  his  arms,  legs,  and 
breast  are  more  or  less  hairy.  The  Papuan  is 
taller  than  the  Malay ;  the  face  is  elongate,  and 
the  hands  and  feet  rather  large;  the  forehead 
is  flat,  the  brow  very  prominent,  the  nose  larger 
long,  and  arched,  with  the  nostrils  hidden  by  the 
overhuiging  lip.  The  face  has  thus  a  Semitic 
charact^,  which  is  perceptible  even  in  the  children. 
The  Papuan  is  impulsive  and  demonstrative  is 
speech  and  action,  expressing  his  emotions  and 
passions  in  shouts  and  laughter,  in  yeUs  and  frantic 
leapings.  He  is  noisy  and  boisterous  in  speedi 
and  action,  both  at  home  and  before  strangers. 
Of  his  intellect  little  is  known,  though  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Malay.  He 
has  a  love  of  art,  decorating  his  canoe,  his  house, 
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and  almost  eTery  domestic  article  vfith  elaborate 
carTing.  The  Papua  of  New  Guinea  are  tnie 
Negroes,  and  haye  made  some  advances  in  civilis- 
atioa. 

The  inbabitaDtB  of  the  Moluccas  and  Timor  may 
be  daaaed  eitiier  with  the  Papuan  or  Malay.  The 
Kegro  Malay  are  fairer  than  the  Negro,  darker 
titan  the  liaJay,  but  intermediate  between  Malay 
aad  Papua. 

The  Negrito  of  the  Philip^nnes,  the  Mincopi,  and 
tiie  SemsDg  of  Malacca  differ  in  important  cnarac- 
ten  from  the  Papuan  races.  The  Mincopi  and 
Semang  are  a  smaU  Negro  race.  The  Negrito  are 
dkort,  bnt  well  made,  actiye,  with  soft  frizzled 
hair,  aoee  slightly  flattened,  features  more  regular 
and  skin  less  dan  than  the  African  Negro. 

The  inhabitants  of  all  the  Pacific  Islands,  as 
far  west  as  New  Guinea  and  Australia,  have 
much  in  common,  whOe  they  differ  greatly  from 
other  races.  A  vertical  waving  line  may  be  drawn 
tfaroogh  the  Moluccas,  so  that  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Archipelago  to  the  west  of  the  line  will  be  of 
Malajm  or  Asiatic  origin,  and  all  to  the  east  of 
Pipiian  or  Polyneeian  origin. 

Itlami  Grtnips  and  Languages, — ^Three  islands 
ol  the  Ardi^lago— New  Guinea,  Borneo,  and 
Somatra — are  of  the  first  dass,  inferior  in  size  only 
to  Anstndia.  Java  takes  a  second  place.  Three 
are  of  third  size — Celebes,  Luzon,  and  Mindanao. 
And  those  of  a  fourth  size  are  at  least  sixteen, — 
Bali,  Lombok,  8umbawa,  Chandana,  Flores  or 
Mai^arai,  Timor,  Cemm,  Bonru,  Gilolo,  Palawan, 
Segroa,  Samar,  Mindoro,  Panay,  Leyte,  and  Zebu, 
—most  of  them  with  spacious  aQuvial  tracts,  navi- 
gable rivera,  and  much  natural  riches.  The 
and  chains  in  which  they  are  distributed 
over  narrow  seas,  with  the  greater 
intervening.  Innumerable  channds  and 
pasBgea,  therefore,  open  in  every  direction  to  the 
narioer, — ^tortoous,  mtricate,  full  of  rocks,  reefs, 
and  iboals,  whidi  render  them  in  some  parts 
dBffieidt  of  navigation  {Grooty  Moniteur^  i.  53). 
Tley  are  made  less  dangerous,  however,  by  the 
prevailing  serenity  of  the  waters,  the  regularity 
of  the  correntB,  and  the  steadiness  of  the  winds. 
IVeoieDdoiis  storms,  indeed,  called  typhoons,  occa- 
MoaOy  visit  the  Straits. of  Malacca  (Bemcastle*s 
Fayopf,  L  p.  274),  and  blow  over  the  China  Sea ; 
but  they  are  rare,  and  the  islands  of  the  interior 
Rgba  may  be  said  to  lie  amid  perpetual  calms. 

Ihe  groups  known  as  the  islands  of  the  Araf ura 
Sea  consist  of  the  Tenimber,  the  Ei,  and  the  Aru 
idaada,  with  others  of  inferior  significance.  They 
are  scattered  over  a  considerable  space  of  sea,  and 
vary  in  size  from  seventy  nules  in  length,  to  mere 
tofta  of  verdure  floating  in  the  sea,  like  baskets  of 
gnsB  and  flowers,  crowned  by  tall  clumps  of  palm, 
sad  disperaing  through  the  atmosphere  a  fragrance 
Ifte  that  of  the  cinnamon  gardens  in  Ceylon. 

The  Temmber  group  consists  of  many  islands, 
■habited  by  a  curious  race  of  i>eople,  half  savage 
in  manner,  whose  villages,  built  on  limestone  hiUs 
Bear  the  sbote,  combine  with  the  vaiying  outlines 
of  the  surface,  the  fresh  and  green  asp^  of  the 
interior  slopes,  and  the  blue  water  in  the  channels 
between,  to  present  a  grateful  prospect  to  the 
Bsvigator*8  eye,  rarely  equalled  in  Drilliance. 

Timor  is  a  word  which  means  the  east,  and  was 
probably  irnxxned  on  this  island  by  the  Malays,  to 
whose  language  it  belongs,  because  this  was  the 
» limit  of  their  ordinary  commercial  voyages 


to  the  south-east.  Its  principal  inhabitants  are 
of  the  Malay  race,  but  it  contaiDS  also  Papuans, 
and  tribes  of  the  intermediate  race.  The  two 
languages  of  Timor  are  tiie  Manatoto  and  the 
Timoii,  the  first  spoken  at  the  north-east  end  of 
the  island,  and  the  last  used  by  many  of  t^e  tribes 
as  a  common  medium  of  intercourse.  No  alphabet 
has  ever  been  invented  in  Timor :  but,  judgmg  by 
the  specimens  of  its  languages,  the  vowels  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese. 

From  Timor  to  New  Guinea  there  runs  a  long 
chain  of  islets,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  wall  or  barrier 
to  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Archipelago. 
In  these  islets  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  same  race 
with  the  Malays,  and  speak  many  languages.  Mr. 
Windsor  Earl  says  that  *  in  the  south-eastern  parts 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  where  opportunities  of 
social  intercourse  between  the  various  petty  tribes 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  every  island,  every  detached 
group  of  villages,  has  its  own  peculiar  dialect, 
which  is  often  unintelligible  even  to  the  tribes  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  some  of  the 
larger  islands, — Timor,  for  example, — these  tribes 
are  so  numerous,  and  the  country  occupied  by 
many  of  them  so  extensiye,  that  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  form  even  an  approximate  estimate  of 
their  number.*  Of  one  language,  the  prevailing 
one,  among  several  languages  of  the  island  of 
Eisa,  one  of  the  Sarawati  group,  in  the  chain 
of  islets  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Earl  furnished 
a  curious  and  instructive  vocabulary  of  330 
words.  The  Kisa  is  an  unwritten  tongue,  but 
its  vowels  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Malay 
and  Javanese. 

The  Spice  Islands^  in  the  Molucca  and  Banda 
Seas,  consist  of  many  islands,  with  numerous 
languages.  Next  to  Java,  of  which  they  form  a 
sub-government,  the  Moluccas  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  India.  The 
islands  to  which  this  term  is  applied  are  Amboyna, 
Banda,  Temate,  Tidore,  ana  smaller  islancis  in 
their  neighbourhood.  The  islands  are  small, 
volcanic,  unproductive  in  grain,  but  fertile  in 
fine  spices.  But  the  Dutch  nation,  in  order  to 
secure  a  monopoly  of  this  class  of  products,  for 
years  rooted  up  and  destroyed,  at  a  great  cost, 
often  by  force  of  arms,  every  nutmeg  or  dove  tree 
not  required  for  the  production  of  that  quantity 
of  spices  which  they  calculated  they  could  diBpoee 
of.  Bosingain,  near  Banda,  was  almost  aban- 
doned after  the  extirpation  of  its  spice  trees,  its 
people  emigrating  to  the  neighbouring  islands 
in  search  of  a  livelihood.  The  people  are  of 
the  Malayan  race,  short,  squat,  and  darker  in  com- 
plexion than  the  Javanese.  The  Amboynese  are 
of  a  middling  height,  and  well  formed.  They 
are  gentie,  very  sol^,  brave,  easily  managed,  and 
make  good  mounted  and  foot  soldiers,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. Banda  is  very  unhealthy,  and  is  subject 
to  frightful  earth(|uake8.  When  first  discovered 
by  Europeans,  the  mhabitants  had  made  consider- 
able advances  in  civilisation,  although  still  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Javanese.  Sir  Stamford 
Baffles  furnished  iqiedmens  of  three  of  the  lan- 
guages of  this  furthest  east  portion,  viz.  those 
of  Ceram,  correcUy  Serang,  of  Ternate,  oorxectiy 
Tarnate,  and  of  Saparuwa,  one  of  the  Banda  isles^ 
Of  28  words  of  the  language  of  Ceram,  9  are 
Malay,  2  Javanese,  and  17  are  common  to  these 
two  languages.    Ceram  Laut  was  the  great  place 
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to  which  the  Bugis  carried  the  Papuan  alaveB 
whom  they  stole  from  New  Guinea. 

The  great  group  of  the  Philippines,  although 
contiguous  to  the  proper  Indian  Archipelago, 
differs  materially  in  climate  and  in  the  manners  of 
its  inhabitants.  It  extends  over  fifteen  degrees, 
from  near  latitude  5°  40'  to  18°  40'  N.,  and  con- 
sists of  ten  principal  islands,  of  which  only  Lu^on 
and  Mindanao  are  of  great  size,  and  about  1200 
smaller  islands  and  islets,  with  a  population  ap- 
proaching three  millions.  The  bulk  of  the  people 
are  of  the  same  tawny-complexioned,  lank-haired, 
short  and  squab  race,  as  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  western  portion  of  t^e  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
focus  of  the  aboriginal  dvilisation  of  the  Philip- 
pines, as  might  be  expected,  has  been  the  mam 
island  of  the  group,  Luqon.  This  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Malay  and  Javanese  word,  lasnng,  meaning 
a  rioe-mortar.  The  Spaniards  are  said  to  have 
asked  the  name  of  the  island,  and  the  natiYes, 
who  certainly  had  none,  thinking  they  meant  a 
rice-mortar,  which  was  before  the  speakers  at  the 
time,  answered  accordingly.  In  the  Philippines 
are  many  separate  nations  or  tribes,  speaking 
distinct  languages,  unintelligible  to  each  other. 
The  irincipid  languages  of  Lui^on  are  the  Tagala, 
the  Pampanga,  &e  Pangasinan,  and  the  Iloco, 
spoken  at  present  by  a  population  of  2,250,000, 
while  the  Bisaya  has  a  wide  currency  among  the 
southern  islands  of  the  group,  Leyte,  Zebu, 
Negros,  and  Panay,  containing  1,200,000  people. 
Mr.  Grawfurd  tells  us  that  it  does  not  appear, 
from  a  comparison  of  ihe  phonetic  character  and 
grammatical  structure  of  the  TagEiIa  with  those 
of  Malay  and  Javanese,  that  there  is  any  grormd 
for  fancying  them  to  be  one  and  tiie  same  language 
or  languages  sprung  from  a  common  parent,  and 
only  diyeraified  by  the  effects  of  time  and  distance ; 
and  an  examination  of  the  Bisaya  dictionary  gives 
similar  results. 

The  great  islands  of  Mindanao  and  Palawang, 
and  the  Sulu  group  of  idets,  forming  the  southern 
limits  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  contain  many 
nations  and  tribes,  speaking  many  languages  of 
which  little  has  been  publi^ed.  Mr.  Grawfurd, 
on  the  information  from  Mr.  Dalrymple,  informs 
us  that  even  in  the  little  group  of  the  Sulu  islands, 
a  great  many  different  l^guages  are  spoken,  and 
he  gives  a  short  specimen  of  88  words  of  one  of 
those  most  current.  Sulu  was  for  many  years  the 
market  where  the  Lanun  and  other  pirates  disposed 
of  much  of  their  plunder,  and  in  former  times  itself 
was  decidedly  piratical.  The  Mahomedan  religion 
has  made  much  progress  in  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu 
islands,  as  has  the  Malay  language,  the  usual  channel 
through  which  it  has  at  all  times  been  propagated 
over  me  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Mr. 
Grawfurd  remarks  that  whether  the  principal 
languages  of  the  Philippines  be  separate  and 
distinct  tongues,  or  mere  dialects  of  a  common 
language,  is  a  question  not  easy  to  determine. 
Gertai^y,  he  ados,  the  phonetic  character  of  the 
Tagala,  the  Bisaya,  the  Pampangan,  and  Iloco  are, 
sound  for  sound,  or  letter  for  letter,  the  same. 

Mincopi,  spoken  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  is 
dissyllabic.  In  phonolo^,  the  Mincopi  is 
fundamentaUy  opposed  to  Silongi,  Nicobari,  and 
Semangi ;  Niasi  to  Acheean,  and  Tilan  jani  to  the 
rude  Budayan  dialects  which  appear  to  have  pre- 
vailed, and  are  partially  preserved  in  the  adjacent 
portion  of  Sumatra.   The  vocalic  element  is  found 
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in  all  the  Sumatran  and  peninsular  languages, 
strong  in  Battan  and  Lampongi,  less  so  in  the 
Malayan  dialects,  and  comparatively  weak  in  the 
Acheean  and  Semangi.  In  the  Mincopi,  Tilan- 
jani,  and  Niasi,  the  consonantal  element  is  very 
alight. 

BeM,  a  dialect  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula. 

Binva. — The  ruder  Binua  dialects  of  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  when  compared  with  Malay,  presoit 
the  same  aspect  as  the  uncultivated  Sumatran. 
But  having  been,  comparatively  with  the  more 
civilised  and  powerful  Battan  and  Achin  races, 
almost  completely  subjected  to  Malayan  influence, 
the  indigenous  peninsular  vocabularies  are  rapidly 
disappearing.  The  languages  of  the  Binua  or 
Sakai  of  Pera  appear  to  resemble  the  ruder 
dialects  to  the  southward. 

Nicobari,  spoken  in  the  Nicobar  group,  has  a 
phonology  allied  to  that  of  the  Silong  and  Simang. 

Silongi,  a  dissyllabic  language  spoken  in  the 
Mergui  Archm«lago. 

Semang, — The  most  northern  of  the  old  Indo- 
nesian languages  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  are 
those  of  the  Semang  tribes  of  Eidah  and  Pera. 
They  are  mainly  dissyllabic,  but  they  have  more 
monosyllables;  and  a  dissyllabic  tendency  may 
still  be  detected  in  the  contraction  of  some  Malay 
words.  The  phonology  of  the  Semang  has  some 
strong  peculiarities,  the  voices  low  and  soft  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Binua  and  Malay  tribes. 

Su7natra,^-The  Mcdayan  language,  in  its  more 
ancient  form,  partook  in  a  considerable  measure 
of  the  general  character  of  the  W.  Indonesian  of 
Sumatra,  as  is  evident  from  the  phonology  of  ita 
ruder  dialects.  With  the  purer  phonology  of  K 
Indonesian,  it  combined  the  consonantal,  aspirate, 
and  guttural  tendencies  of  the  Malacca  basin. 
Traces  of  this  earlier  character  are  still  found  in 
the  centre  of  Malayan  civilisation,  MenangkabaUf 
where  the  language  received  its  greatest  culture, 
and  attained  the  form  which,  with  some  phonetic 
improvements  and  a  few  glossarial  changes,  it  has 
preserved  in  its  dissemination  throughout  the 
Archipelago.  The  Malay  of  Menangkabau  is  dia- 
tinguished  from  all  the  other  Sumatran  languages, 
by  its  higher  cultiure,  purer  phonology,  wider 
prevalence,  and  greater,  influence  on  other  lan- 
guages. It  is  superior  to  the  ruder  phonologies 
of  the  Peninsula  and  Sumatra,  but  also,  to  a  large 
extent,  Javan.  The  principal  languages  of  Suma- 
tra are  the  Battan  dialects  and  the  Malaya,  these 
being  spoken  by  the  largest  populations  and  over 
the  widest  extent  of  territory. 

In  Sumatra  are  found  at  least  three  well-marked 
languages,  each  occupying  its  own  area,  and  a 
fourth  still  preserving  its  peculiar  character  and 
location,  although  much  affected  by  foreign  in- 
fluence. In  addition,  the  western  idands  contain 
at  least  three  other  distinct  and  stable  languages. 
It  has,  however,  only  the  diffusive  language  the 
Malay.  The  chief  Sumatran  tongues  az«  the 
Battan,  Acheean,  Korinchi,  Lampong,  Rejang. 

Battan. — In  the  Battan  dialects  of  Sumatra  an 
Indonesian  element  predominates,  and  they  have 
the  closest  afifinity  with  Malay.  The  basis  of 
Battan  ia  similar  to  that  of  Niasi,  the  latter  lan- 
guage having  spread  into  Sumatra,  and  modified 
the  W.  Indonesian  character  of  Battan. 

The  Achin  language  is  distinguished  from  aU 
others  in  Asianesia,  by  having  the  accent  on  the 
terminal  instead  of  the  penultimate  syllable.     In 
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other  respects  its  phonology  has  the  prevailing 
Somatraa  character. 

iiantaaai  is  the  language  of  a  race  who  inhabit 
the  Pera  and  Pagai  groups.  Its  phonology  is 
eoottdenbly  more  Battan  than  that  of  Nias,  purer 
fchaa  the  ruder  Malay,  and  apparently  free  from 
Smnstnui  aspirates. 

Jam,  an  island  of  40,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  hy  fur  the  most  fertile  of  the  Archipelago, 
amtained  in  1980,  with  Madura,  19,797,077  in- 
habitanta.  In  the  eastern  and  central  parts  there 
naj  be  said  to  be  three  Javanese  languaces, — ^the 
popular,  the  polite  (which  is  a  kind  of  nctitious 
oiakct  of  it),  and  an  ancient  tongue,  found  only 
in  old  books  and  ancient  inscriptions.  The  modern 
udp(^mlar  language,  as  well  as  the  polite  dialect, 
B  written  in  a  peculiar  character,  of  which  the 
nbitanttve  lettm  amount  to  twenty.  In  Java, 
in  additicm  to  the  Javanese,  is  the  Sunda  language, 
which  is  spoken  over  about  one-third  of  the  island, 
eztendiDg  from  Cheribon  across  the  island  down  to 
its  vesfcon  extremity.  This  tract  is  more  monn- 
tuooastkan  that  inhabited  by  the  Javanese,  and 
the  people  aomewhat  less  advanced  in  civilisation, 
botpoBKamig  the  same  amiable  and  dodle  cha- 
ncier aa  that  nation. 

Smdm  has  some  peculiarities  which  separate  it 
irom  the  other  languages  of  the  Javan  group,  and 
ally  it  to  Bome  of  the  W.  Bomeon  and  S.  Penin- 
flihr  diskets.  Formatively,  Sundan  is  more  simple 
tfaan  the  Javan  or  even  the  Malayan,  and  approxi- 
BKtes  to  the  ruder  Peninsular,  Sumatran,  and 
Boraeon  languages. 

Maduran,  —  The  industrious,  peaceful,  and 
aameroaB  people  who  speak  the  Madurese  lan- 
goage,  with  its  dialect  the  Sumanap,  occupy  the 
hland  of  Madura,  divided  from  Java  by  a  strait, 
and  form  in  some  districts  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tkm  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Java,  to  which,  de- 
popohted  l^  long  wan  for  the  past  two  hundred 
jeaa,  they  have  been  emigrating.    . 

£aiL--In  the  adjacent  island  of  Bali,  which  is 
■nail  but  fertile,  well  cultivated  and  populous, 
■  the  Balinese,  with  its  ceremonial  dialect  and 
aKKd  hmguage,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  improved 
hsgoages  ci  the  Archipelago. 

Lmbck, — The  fourth  language,  which  Mr. 
€iiwfonl  oooaders  to  have  a  strong  affinity  with 
tbe  Javanese,  is  that  of  Lombok,  a  fertile  and 
popQk)Q8  island,  divided  from  Bali  by  a  narrow 
e^t  This  is  the  termination  in  an  easterly 
dneetion  of  the  group  of  tongues  which  begins 
vith  Sumatra.  According  to  Mr.  Logan,  Javan 
baamnch  broader,  more  forcible,  asperate,  and 
primitive  phonology  than  Malay,  and  the  Javan 
Ifoup  embraces  oundan,  Maduran  (with  its 
«al^  Bawian),  and  Bali. 

KawL — ^The  Kawi  language  preserves  some 
evidence  that,  at  the  era  of  its  formation,  the 
Jifsa  bngnage  was  less  removed  from  the  adjacent 
hngoages  thui  it  afterwards  became,  through  the 
cootinned  development  and  influence  of  Kawi, 
and  a  diaposition  to  a  factitious  and  pedantic 
coltore.  The  Javan  language  participates  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  Kawi, 
and  e  is  a  frequent  sound  in  both.  Indeed,  it 
woold  appear  that  most  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Javan,  or  those  phonetic  traits  which  distinguish 
it  from  the  general  N.  Indonesian  phonology  on 
the  cue  side,  and  from  £.  Indonesian  on  the 
other,  may  be  referred  to  the  influence  of  ELawL 


Bomeon  Languages. — The  Ngaju,  Kabayan  or 
Kayan  of  the  south  coast,  and  that  of  the  liaidaki 
of  the  west  coast,  inland  of  Pontianak,  are  entirely 
Malay  in  their  structure  and  formatives.  The 
Kayan  must  be  considered  as  the  most  southerly 
of  the  N.£.  projection  of  Borneo,  a  position  which 
brings  it  into  proximity  with  the  Bissayan  and  £. 
Indonesian  languages.  This  is  assimiing  the  cor- 
rectness of  Mr.  Bum's  statement,  that  the  Kayans 
have  spread  from  the  basin  of  the  Tiding  over  the 
watershed  into  the  north-western  lands  extending 
from  the  Bruni  to  the  Reiang. 

Alphabets, — In  the  Archipelago  are  nine  distinct 
alphabets,  every  one  of  which  appears  to  be  a 
separate  and  a  native  invention.  But  they  are  not 
only  distinct  from  each  other,  they  differ  equally 
from  all  foreign  alphabets.  These  nine  alphabets 
of  the  Archipelago  are  the  produce  of  five  large 
ishinds  only  out  of  the  innumerable  ones  which 
compose  it. 

The  Javanese  is  certainly  the  most  perfect 
alphabet  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  rest,  al&ough 
they  differ  in  form,  bear  it,  in  principle,  a  com- 
mon resemblance.  It  has  a  distinct  and  invariable 
character  for  every  sound  in  the  language,  and  so 
far,  therefore,  it  is  a  perfect  system.  The  con- 
sonants amount'  to  19,  and  can  be  represented  in 
Roman  letters  as  follow — ^b,  c,  d,  d,  g,  j,  k,  1,  m, 
n,  n,  p,  r,  s,  t,  t,  w,  y.  Besides  these,  there  is 
the  aspurate  which  always  follow  a  vowel,  and 
never  aspirates  a  consonant  The  voweLi  aro  6, 
viz.  a,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u.  The  diphthongs  are  2,  viz.  ai 
and  au,  but  have  no  characters,  being  expressed 
only  by  their  elements.  The  Javanese  alphabet, 
like  all  the  others  of  the  Archipelago,  is  written 
from  left  to  right  In  the  character  thus  described 
are  written  the  proper  Javanese,  the  Sunda,  the 
Bali,  and  occasionally  it  is  believed  the  Lombok. 
The  Sunda  and  Bali  alphabets,  however,  want  the 
palatals  d  and  t.  Altogether,  including  Palem- 
bang  in  Sumatra,  it  is  probable  that  the  Javanese 
alpluibet  is  current  among  no  less  a  population 
than  twelve  millions.  It  is  the  most  perfect,  and 
has  obtained  the  widest  diffusion.  But  in  prior 
tunes,  other  characters,  to  the  extent  of  twelve 
in  number,  have  prevailed  in  Java. 

In  Sumatra^  beginning  from  the  west,  the  first 
evidence  we  have  of  a  native  inritten  character 
is  found  among  the  Batak^  and  it  is  singular 
enough  that  a  nation  of  cannibals  should  possess 
the  knowledge  of  letters.  Thero  was  assuredly 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  Europe  or  continental 
Asia  until  long  after  men  had  ceased  to  eat  each 
other.  The  form  of  the  Batak  letter  is  horizontaL 
The  substantive  characters  of  the  Batak  alphabet 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Javanese,  with  the 
exception  of  the  letter  c  and  the  palatals  d  and  t, 
whicn  it  wants. 

The  Korinchi  alphabet,  amonc  the  people  of 
this  name  in  Sumatra,  who  border  on  Menang- 
kabau,  has  29  characters,  and  consists  of  horizontol 
or  slightly  raised  scratching. 

The  Eejang  is  the  alphabet  of  Lemba  and 
Pasummah  on  the  western  side  of  Sumatra.  It 
consists  of  23  substantive  characters,  formed  of 
upright  scratches  or  strokes,  and  on  the  whole 
it  is  moro  complete  than  either  the  Batak  or 
KorinchL 

The  Lampong  nation  occupies  that  portion  of 
the  S.W.  side  of  Sumatra  which  lies  opposite  to 
Java,  divided  from  it  only  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda. 
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It  has  its  own  peculiar  alphabet,  which  consistB  of 
19  Bubetantiye  letters,  the  vowel  a  and  the  aspi- 
rate being  included  among  them,  with  double  or 
treble  consonants  making  them  up  to  44.  It  has 
a  great  deal  of  that  angular  linear  and  meagre 
form  which  characterizes  the  other  Sumatra  alpha- 
bets. The  consonants  correspond  in  power 
exactly  with  the  Javanese,  the  palatals  d  and  t 
excepted,  which  the  Lampong  does  not  contain. 
The  Lamjpong,  like  the  Rejang,  has  the  Hindu 
classification,  but  it  is  not  so  correctly  followed ; 
the  vowel  a  and  the  sibilant  are  found  out  of 
place,  and  thrust  in  among  the  liquids. 

The  Acheean  and  Malay  of  Sumatra  are  written 
in  the  Arabic  character. 

In  Celebes  are  two  distinct  alphabets,  one  of 
them  the  Bugis,  at  present  in  use  over  the  whole 
island,  and  which  extends  to  Bouton  and  Sum- 
bawa,  and  wherever  the  Bugis  nation  have 
settled  or  colonized.  The  modern  Bugis  has  23 
substantive  characters,  consisting  mostly  of  small 
segments  of  circles  running  horizontally.  The 
Bugis  letters  have  no  resemblance  to  thosid  of 
Sumatra  or  Java,  or  even  to  the  obsolete  alphabet 
of  Sumbawa.  The  other  alphabet  of  Celebes  is 
now  obsolete. 

The  Bima  alphabet,  formerly  in  use  amongst 
the  Bima  people  in  the  island  of  Sumbawa,  east 
of  Sumatra  and  Java,  has  now  given  way  to  the 
alphabets  of  the  Celebes. 

The  ninth  and  last  alphabet  of  the  Archipelago 
is  the  Philippine^  that  ot  the  Tagala  nation  of  the 
great  island  of  Lu9on  or  Luconia,  and  consists  of 
thirteen  characters.  It  is  the  only  one  existing  in 
the  whole  of  this  group,  and  seems  at  one  time  to 
have  been  used  among  the  civilised  tribes  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  having  spread  even  to 
Magindanao  and  Sulu.  The  forms  of  the  letters 
are  rather  bold  and  more  complex  than  that  of 
the  Sumatran  alphabets. 

The  main  characteristic  of  the  Archipelago 
letters,  their  differing  among  themselves,  and  tiieir 
differing  equally  from  all  foreign  letters,  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  each  alphabet  was  a  separate 
and  independent  invention,  made,  in  all  likelihood, 
in  the  localities  in  which  we  at  present  find  them. 
What  causes  conduced  to  this  early  invention  of 
letters  among  these  nations,  and  at  so  many  dif- 
ferent and  distant  points,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say. 
Tlie  Malayan  Peninsula  and  Borneo^  extensive  as 
they  are,  have  never  given  rise  to  an  indigenous 
civilisation,  sufficient  to  raise  their  inhabitants 
beyond  the  condition  of  small  and  miserable  com- 
munities, and  hence  no  indigenous  alphabet  can  be 
traced  to  them.  Their  more  civilised  inhabitants 
are  invariably  stranger  immigrants.  The  Borneo 
ooasts  are  occupied  by  the  Malay  race  and  by  the 
seafaring  Orang  LAut  and  Bugis,  but  in  its  interior 
are  about  sixty  nations,  and  with  distinct  names, 
speaking  distinct  languages.  The  most  powerful 
are  the  Dysik  and  the  Kayan,  wholly  illiterate. 

No  kind  of  native  writing  can  be  traced  to  the 
Spice  Islands^  which,  notwithstanding  their  rich 
native  productions,  are  incapable  of  yielding  com, 
iron,  or  cattle,  the  rough  staples  of  early  civilisa- 
tion, and  without  the  presence  of  which,  letters 
have  never  been  invented  or  existed.  In  the 
great  island  of  New  Guinea^  with  its  savage  Negro 
population,  and  with  the  same  deficiencies,  the 
presence  of  any  kind  of  writing  is  not  reasonably 
to  be  looked  for.    No  trace  of  a  written  character 
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has  been  found  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  Most  of  them  are  probably  too 
small  to  have  furnished  a  population  at  once  snffi- 
cientiy  numerous  and  concentrated  to  generate 
the  amount  of  civilisation  requisite  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  the  great  islands  of  New  Zealand,  with 
their  comparatively  energetic  race  of  inhabitants, 
the  discovery  of  letters  would  most  probably  have 
been  made,  as  among  some  rude  nations  of 
Sumatra,  had  the  civUisation  necessaiy  not  been 
precluded  by  the  absence,  as  in  the  smaller  islands, 
of  the  larger  animals  for  labour,  and  of  aU  the 
cereal  grasses  for  food. 

The  facility  with  which  materials  to  write  on 
are  obtained  in  the  countries  occupied  by  the 
Malayan  nations,  has  probably  contributed  some- 
thing towards  their  early  discovery  of  the  art  of 
writing.  The  want  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  is 
known  to  have  proved  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
pirogress  of  letters,  and  probably  was  to  their  inven- 
tion in  temperate  r^ons.  The  absence  of  a  good 
material  in  ancient  Europe  hindered  the  invention 
of  printing ;  while  its  presence  in  China  no  doubt 
contributed  largely  to  its  early  discovery  in  that 
country.  Like  the  Hindus  and  the  Buddhists  of 
continental  Asia  of  the  present  day,  the  Archi- 
pelago islanders  write  on  palm  leaves,  which  have 
received  no  other  preparation  than  that  of  being 
dried,  and  cut  in  slips ;  on  the  inner  bark  of  trees 
a  littie  polished  only  by  rubbing ;  on  slips  of  the 
bamboo  cane,  simply  freed  from  its  epidermis; 
and  on  stone,  metal,  and  finally  on  paper.  The 
palm  leaf  ordinarily  employed  is  that  of  the  lontar, 
or  Borassus  flabeUiformis.  The  Malay  word  is 
most  likely  a  corruption  of  two  words, — ron,  a 
leaf  in  Javanese,  and  tar  or  tal,  the  proper  name 
of  this  palm  in  Sanskrit.  This  seems  corroborated 
by  the  Javanese  name,  which  is  written  rontaL 
From  the  use  of  this  word,  the  practice  of  writing  ! 
on  palm  leaves  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
Hindus.  This  word,  with  many  others  wboUy  or 
partly  Sanskrit,  belongs  to  the  ceremonial  and 
factitious  dialect  of  the  Javanese  language,  a 
genuine  native  name,  kropyate,  existing  for  it  in 
tiie  ordinary  one. 

The  instrument  for  writing  with  on  the  palm 
leaf,  bark,  and  the  bamboo,  is  an  iron  style,  and 
their  writing  is,  in  fact,  a  rude  engraving,  which 
is  rendered  more  legible  by  rubbing  powdered 
charcoal  over  the  surface,  which  faSs  into  the 
grooves,  and  is  swept  off  the  smooth  surface. 

The  Javanese,  however,  understand  the  manu- 
facture of  a  kind  of  paper  from  the  gluga, 
Broussonetia  papyrifera,  and  the  article  it^ 
daluwan,  changed  into  dalanian  for  the  polite 
language.  The  process  is  not  the  ingenious 
one  of  China,  India,  Persia,  and  Europe,  but 
greatiy  resembles  that  of  making  the  Egyptian 
papyrus,  and  still  more  closely  the  preparation  of 
the  South  Sea  cloth,  the  raw  maternal  beinjf, 
indeed,  exactiy  the  same.  The  true  bsurk,  cut  in 
slip,  is  long  macerated  and  beaten,  and,  after 
bemg  thus  treated,  slips  of  it  are  joined  to  each 
other  over  a  smooth  surface,  and  defects  made 
good  by  patching.  The  fabric  thns  obtained  is 
of  a  brownish  grey  colour,  unequal  in  its  texture, 
rigid,  but  strong.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Javanese,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  natives  of  the 
Archipelago  ever  wrote  with  ink,  before  they  were 
instructed  by  the  Arabs,  no  doubt  from  the  ab« 
sence  of  paper.    The  Javanese  have  a  native  name 
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for  *  pen  *  and  '  ink,'  ma  and  manai ;  but  ^ith  the 
other  natioDS  the  only  onee  are  Arabic,  kalam  and 
dowat,  often  indeed  greatly  disfigured,  as  in  the 
example  of  the  Bngis,  who  convert  them  into  kalah 
and  dawak.  The  pen  generally  used  is  not  reed 
as  on  the  continent  of  i^ia,  or  a  quill  as  in  Europe, 
bat  a  stab  obtained  from  the  Aren  palm,  Arenga 
saocharifera.  Even  paper  is  generally  known  to 
the  Indian  islanders  by  the  Arabian  name  of 
kaitas,  eo  that  it  is  probable  that  a  true  paper  was 
imported  long  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans, 
although  the  natives  were  never  taught  the  art  of 
preparing  iL  At  present,  European  paper  is  in 
general  use  by  all  the  more  civilised  nations,  to 
the  ezchifiaon  of  Asiatic  material. 

Animal  Kingdom. — ^Mr.  A.  R  Wallace  tells  us 
that  the  distribution  of  the  existing  forms  of 
mammals  throughout  the  Indian  Archipelago  may 
thus  be  indicated.  Commendng  with  the  species 
common  in  Asia  at  the  present  day,  and  exclud- 
ing those  which  may  have  been  introduced  in  a 
dmneaticated  state,  such  as  the  horse,  dog,  kine, 
and  deer,  the  common  brown  monkev  has  pene- 
tr^ed  &rthest  from  the  oontment  of  Asia,  as  it 
extcsids  through  Sumatra  and  the  trans -Javan 
chain  to  tiie  eastern  extremity  of  Timor ;  but  the 
30  mOes  of  Strait  which  separate  this  island  from 
Letti  seems  to  have  stopped  its  further  progress, 
for  it  is  not  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the  Serwatty 
groupi  To  the  north,  it  extends  through  Borneo 
and  Glebes,  and  is  found  in  a  single  island  of 
the  Molacca  aeas,  Batchian.  This  animal,  from 
its  habit  of  frequenting  the  banks  of  rivers,  is 
veiy  liable  to  be  carried  out  to  sea  in  the  masses 
of  drift  which  are  sometimes  detached  from 
the  banks  by  the  current,  and  its  extensive  dis- 
tribution may  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  In 
Borneo,  the  elephant  oo- exists  with  the  black 
hear  (Uraos  Malayanus),  the  Felis  macrooeHs,  or 
Sumatra  gigantic  tiger  cat,  and  so  many  varieties 
of  the  qoadrumanes  that  their  introduction  can 
acarcdy  have  been  accidental.  In  Java,  the 
rhinooeroB,  the  royal  tiger,  the  wild  ox  of  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  and  several  varieties  of  the 
smaner  qnadrumanes,  still  exist  in  the  jungles. 
Sumatra  and  the  Peninsula  contain  every  form 
of  in^MwtnAl  found  in  Java  and  Borneo,  with  the 
addition  of  the  tapir.  These  facts  would  go  to 
|Rove  that  Java,  ^meo,  and  Sumatra  continued 
attached  to  the  continent  of  Asia  at  a  compara- 
tivdy  recent  epoch.  The  common  brown  monkey 
m  the  onlj  member  of  the  family  of  quadrumanes 
that  has  reached  Gelebes  and  BaU,  although  the 
atzaii  which  sraarates  the  latter  island  from  Java 
is  only  two  miles  wide. 

The  marsupialia  range  from  Australia  towards 
the  continent  of  Asia.  A  variety  of  the  kangaroo 
(raacropaa),  two  varieties  of  the  opossum  (didel- 
phis),  one  of  which  closely  reaemoles  the  ring- 
tailed  opossum  of  New  South  Wales  (Phalangista 
Cookii),  one  variety  of  the  Dasyurus,  the  native 
cat  of  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  and  Port 
Eflsington,  and  one  varie^  of  the  small  flying 
opoasam^  have  been  found  in  the  south-west  part 
ci  New  Guinea;  and,  singularly  enough,  the 
kangaroo  has  adapted  itself  to  the  half-<kowned 
nature  of  the  country  by  inhabiting  the  trees.  A 
▼ariety  of  the  kangaroo  still  exists  at  Arru  Island, 
which  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  small  grey 
or  '  brush '  kangaroo,  found  in  the  thickets 
throughout  Australia.    This  is  the  '  Filander '  of 
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Yalentyn.  The  name  by  which  it  is  known  in  the 
Moluccas  is  ^Pilandook'  In  Ceram,  the  ring- 
tailed  opossum,  the  native  cat,  the  flying  opossum, 
and  the  little  flying  squirrel,  all  marsupials,  and 
identical  in  appearance  and  habits  with  those 
which  extend  throughout  Australia,  hold  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  forest  trees.  The  ring- 
tailed  opossum,  which  is  the  most  numerous, 
as  in  New  South  Wales,  is  a  common  pet  through- 
out the  Moluccas.  The  opossum,  more  especially 
the  ring-tailed  variety,  which  inhabits  trees,  is  the 
most  hardy  of  marsupials,  that  is  to  say,  its  geo- 
graphical range  is  farther  extended  than  that  of 
any  other  pouched  animal  The  tree  opossum  and 
the  native  cat  (Dasyurus  macrourus)  are  the  only 
varieties  of  this  ancient  form  of  mammals  which 
have  not  retreated  before  the  European  quadru- 
peds that  have  been  introduced  into  the  southern 
districts  of  Australia,  the  mere  presence  of  a 
flock  of  sheep,  without  their  usual  attendant  the 
dog,  being  sufficient  to  drive  the  kangaroos  from 
the  *  runs.'  The  tree  opossums  are  not  liable  to 
be  disturbed  by  any  animals  less  agile  than  the 
monkey,  as  they  are  never  seen  on  the  ground 
except  when  thrown  out  of  the  trees  while 
fighting,  and  then  they  scramble  up  again  as 
fast  as  they  can.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
tree  opossums  now  abound  in  the  settied  districts 
of  Australia  to  an  extent  that  could  not  have 
happened  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans, 
when  the  aborigines  kept  down  their  numbers  by 
dragging  them  out  of  their  nests  in  the  hollows 
of  trees  to  serve  as  food.  Even  the  presence  of 
the  monkey  is  not  fatal  to  the  tree  opossums,  as 
is  evident  from  their  co-existing  in  Timor  and 
in  part  of  South  America.  The  musang  or  mun- 
goose  of  the  western  parts  of  the  Archipelago 
will  prove  fatal  both  to  the  tree  opossum  and  to 
the  native  cat,  whenever  it  comes  to  be  introduced 
to  Australia,  as  it  can  enter  the  hollows  of  the 
trees  and  destroy  them  in  their  nests.  The  tree 
opossums  of  Australia  feed  on  the  leaves  and 
tender  shoots  of  the  Eucalyptus.  In  the  Moluc- 
cas, where  the  Eucalyptus  is  rare,  if  found  at  all, 
the  tree  opossums  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Warringin  and  Lingoa  trees,  and  on  the  outer 
bark  of  the  Eanari.  As  the  two  first  exist  in 
the  Malay-  Peninsula,  the  latter  under  the  name 
of  Angsannah,  the  absence  of  the  tree  opossum 
from  this  part  of  the  Archipelago  cannot  be 
attributed  to  want  of  suitable  f(X)d.  The  Malayan 
name  is  *  kusu,'  which  has  been  Latinized  by  the 
old  Dutch  naturalists  into  *•  Cuscas,'  and  adopted 
by  modem  zoologists.  In  Timor,  the  ring-tailed 
opossum  is  common  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
island.  The  onl^  marsupial  that  hius  yet  been 
traced  in  Celebes  is  the  flying  opossum.  The  zoo- 
logical connection  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo 
with  the  continent  of  Asia  is  as  distinct  as  that 
of  Timor,  Ceram,  and  New  Guinea  with  the  con- 
tinent of  Australia.  Probably  Celebes  will  be 
added  to  the  Australian  group.  The  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  must  be  self-evident. 
The  distinct  character  of  the  mammsdian  forms 
existing  in  the  countries  lying  on  the  Great  Asiatic 
Bank,  show  that  Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra  were 
attached  to  the  continent  of  Asia  by  an  unsub- 
merged  range  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to 
the  separation  of  Australia,  which  would  imply 
that  the  curved  band  that  passes  from  Formosa 
through  the  Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  Java,  and 
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Sumatra,  is   the  most  recent  line  of   volcanic 
action. 

Productive  Character. — ^The  mountain  ranges  in 
south-eastern  Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago 
are  all  more  or  less  metalliferous.    Lead  mines 
are  worked  in  that  part  of  the  Malayan  range 
which  traverses  the  kingdom  of  Ava ;  and  copper 
mines  have    been    opened    in    the   Annam    or 
Cochin-Chinese  range,  the  produce  of  which  is 
equal  in  quality  to  South  American  copper^  but 
inferior  to  that  of  Japan.    Iron  is  also  smelted 
from  the  native  ores  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Annam  range,  and  it  is  likewise  said  that  silver 
mines  are  worked.     The  tin  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, Banka,  and  Billiton,  and  the  gold  of  the 
Peninsula,  Borneo,  and  Celebes,  are  all  collected 
from  the  detritus  in  which  the  projected  metal 
has  been  deposited.    Lodes  have  been  discovered 
and   followed  up,  but  they  are  found  to  fine 
away.    Lead  and  antimonv  ores  are  found  in 
the  Cambodian  range  to  the  north  of  Kampot. 
Maize,  upland  rice,  yams,  and  other  esculent  roots 
here  attain  perfection.    The  wheat  grown  in  the 
uplands  of  Timor  is  remarkably  rich  in  gluten, 
aUhough  the  small  size  of  the  grain  gives  it  an 
unfavourable  appearance  in  European  eyes.    The 
coffee,  cotton,  cacao,  and  hemp  (Musa  textilis) 
growing  on  the  upheaved  areas  are  the  best  pro- 
duced in  the  Archipelago.    Coal  has  been  found. 
Iron  ore  of  excellent  qimlity  is  abundant  where  the 
line  of  upheaval  has  crossed  primary  ranges ;  and 
limestone,  so  necessary  as  a  flux  in  smelting  the 
metals,  is  found  everywhere.      In  the  island  of 
Coupang,  copper  was  found,  but  the  strata  had 
been  so  broken  up,  that  mining  operations  could 
hot  have  been  prosecuted  with  advantage  (Jour. 
Tnd.  Arch.  iv.  p.  495).      Reputed  gold  deposits 
lie  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.    Quicksilver 
in  a  pure  state  is  sometimes  brought  to  Coupang 
by  natives  from  the  interior.    The  gold  deposits 
in  the  western  parts  of  the  Archipelago  are  sup- 
posed to  be  now  pretty  well  exhausted ;  and  in 
the  more  remote  regions — Timor,  New  Guinea, 
and  possibly  Sumba — are  the  only  spots  in  which 
the  steady  course  of  industry  is  likely  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  the  search  for  precious  metals.    The 
native  chiefs  of  the  former  island,  terrified  by  the 
rapacity  of  the  early  European  navigators,  are 
said  to  have  combined  in  establishing  a  law  which 
made  searching  for  cold  a  capital  crime,  except 
on  occasions  in  which  it  was  thought  proper  to 
propitiate  the  deities  by  the  dedication  of  a  Bulan 
Mas  or  golden  moon,  when  a  human  being  was 
sacrificed  to  the  spirits  of  the  mines  before  the 
gold  could  be  collected.    This  ceremony  is  pro- 
bably alluded  to  in  the  Account  of  Timor,  pub- 
lished in  appendix,  p.  6,  Moor's  Notice  of  the 
Archipelago. 

Commerce.  —  Intercourse  between  continental 
Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  dates  from 
a  very  remote  period.  Their  rare  products  were  in 
request  in  China  and  India  long  before  they  were 
heard  of  in  Europe.  Camphor  and  spices,  two  of 
the  most  esteemed  productions  of  these  islands, 
were  used  by  the  Chinese  2000  years  ago,  the 
one  for  diffusing  an  aromatic  fragrance  through 
their  temples,  the  other  as  indispensable  conm- 
ments  in  their  feasts.  In  the  volcanic  area,  a  sur- 
passing richness  of  the  soil  is  produced  from  the 
volcanic  rock,  which  decomposes  rapidly  before 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.    The  natund 
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productions  are  unimportant,— the  nutmeg,  which 
18  scattered  over  that  portion  of  the  band  which 
approaches  the  continent  of  Australia,  beuig 
almost  the  sole  exception.  But  the  docility  of  the 
native  inhabitants  proved  to  be  such,  that  they 
were  easily  coerced  to  labour,  and  the  curved 
volcanic  band  which  traverses  the  Archipelago  be- 
came studded  with  European  settlements  through- 
out its  length  and  breadth,  which  now  yield  the 
great  bulk  of  the  produce  exported  from  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  Philippines,  the  famed  Manilla  tobacco  is 
the  chief  production;  sugar  plantataons  occupy 
the  centre ;  and  the  Musa  textilis,  which  yields 
the  Manilla  hemp,  is  the  chirf  product  of  the  south. 
Spices  are  almost  the  sole  productions  of  the 
Dutch  settlements  of  the  Moluccas.  Some  islands 
east  of  Java  yield  products  suited  to  the  wants  of 
the  natives  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  rise  to  an 
export  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Archipelago. 
In  Java,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  cinchona,  and  tobacco 
are  the  most  important  articles,  the  two  first 
being  exported  to  Holland  in  immense  quantities. 
Coffee  and  pepper  are  the  chief  products  of 
Sumatra,  where  the  soil  is  less  fertile  than  in 
some  of  the  other  islands  of  the  band.  The  vol- 
canic agency  here  becomes  comparatively  weak, 
and  is  confined  to  the  outer  coast  of  the  island, 
where,  being  backed  by  an  area  of  upheaval,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  alluvium  descends  into  the 
sea  and  is  lost 

The  edible  nest,  which  is  constructed  by  the 
Collocalia  nidifica  in  the  caverns  of  the  limestone 
cliffs,  is  found  throughout  the  areas  of  simple 
upheaval.  Agar-agar,  a  marine  lichen  extensively- 
used  in  China,  trepang  or  sea-slug,  and  mother- 
of-pearl  shell,  are  common  to  both  banks,  but  the 
Australian  bank  is  by  far  the  most  productive. 

Ocean  7raj?fc.— There  are  five  different  seas 
recognised  by  European  geography  within  the 
limits  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  viz.  the  wide 
expanse  between  Borneo  and  the  Malay  Peninsula  • 
another  between  Borneo  and  Java,  called  the  Java 
Sea;  another  between  Celebes  and  Timor;  the 
Sea  of  Celebes,  between  that  island,  Sulu,  and 
Mindanao;  and  the  fifth,  a  basin  of  consider- 
able extent^  between  the  Philippines,  Palawan, 
and  Borneo.  Around  all  these  flow,  on  the  west! 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Atmospheric  Phenomena. — The  transparency  of 
the  atmosphere  is  so  great,  that  sometimes  Venus 
can  be  discovered  in  the  sky  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  Especially  in  the  rainy  season,  the  land 
looms  very  greatly ;  then  we  see  mountains  which 
are  from  6000  to  6000  feet  high,  at  a  distance  of 
80  or  100  English  miles  (Janser^,  Waterspouts  in 
many  parts  are  veiy  frequent.  The  height  of  the 
spouts  is  usuaUy  somewhat  less  than  200  yards, 
and  their  diameter  not  more  than  20  feet;  but 
when  the  opportunity  of  correctly  measuring  them 
has  been  favourable,  as  it  generally  is  when  they 
pass  between  the  islands,  so  that  the  distance  of 
their  basis  could  be  accurately  determined,  they 
have  never  been  found  higher  than  700  yards,  nor 
thicker  than  50  yards.  In  October,  in  the  Archi- 
pelago of  Rhio,  they  travel  from  south-west  to 
north-east  They  seldom  last  longer  than  five 
minutes ;  generally  they  are  dissipated  in  lees 
time.  As  they  are  going  away,  the  bulbous  tube, 
which  is  as  palpable  as  that  of  a  thermometer, 
becomes  broader  at  the  base,  and  little  deads, 
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like  steam  from  ihe  pipe  of  a  looomotive,  are 
eoQtmiially  thrown  off  from  the  circmnferenoe  of 
the  spoot,  and  gradnaUy  the  water  is  released. 
In  the  noith-eaat  part  of  the  Aichrpelago,  the  east 
monaoon  ia  the  rainy  monaoon.  The  phenomena 
in  the  north-eaat  part  are  thna  wholly  different 
fnnn  those  in  the  Java  Sea.  In  the  Archipelago 
there  ia  generally  high  water  bat  once  a  day,  and, 
with  the  eqainozee,  the  tides  also  turn.  The 
plaeea  which  hare  high  water  by  day  in  one  mon- 
aoon gsei  it  at  night  in  the  other. 

Rdigion.  —  Wherever  western  civilisation  has 
reached  the  indigenes,  they  have  conformed  to  the 
religions  <rf  the  new-oomera.  The  brown  or  Malay 
race  axe  largely  Mahomedan  in  Sumatra  and  in  the 
Malay  Peninaola;  in  Snmbawa  the  Mahomedans 
take  a  high  place,  and  are  largely  proselytizing 
the  moontaineers,  who,  however,  secretly  trust  in 
their  idols.  Bali  is  still  Hindu,  and  the  Balinese 
bmn  their  dead,  and  the  widows  and  some  skves 
of  rajas  bom  with  their  husband's  corpse,  but 
other  widows  bnm  or  are  despatched  with  a  kris. 
A  Hhida  empire  lon^  flonrished  in  Java,  where 
many  magniiioent  nuns  still  attest  its  duration 
and  greatnesB.  The  Arabs  subsequently  gained  a 
footing  theire,  as  well  as  in  the  other  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  gradually  supplanted  the  religion 
and  governments  of  India.  The  Philippines  have 
beenne  lai^ely  Christian.  Mahomedan  Malays 
inter  without  coffin  or  shroud.  Kayan  Dyak 
are  idoi-worahippers,  keep  their  dead  for  some 
days,  and  inter  in  a  coffin  made  of  the  hollowed 
tmnk  of  a  tree.  The  Javanese  give  picturesque 
nmea  to  the  various  places  in  the  island,  such  as 
Prosperity,  Country  of  Ghosts,  Unlucky,  Heroic 
Difficnlty.  The  Javanese  are  skilful  workers  in 
metals,  gold,  iron,  brass,  cutlery,  and  in  carpentry. 
Their  kria  has  a  hundred  forms.  Javanese  and 
SomalraDS  are  both  of  Malay  race,  but  the  amok 
is  almost  unknown  in  Java. 

Jobore  Aichipaiago  is  formed  by  the  prolonga- 
tion of  Uie  zone  of  elevation  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula from  Singapore  to  Billiton.  It  is  so  closely 
eoDoected  ^geographically  with  Johore  as  to  appear 
a  eontiniiation  of  it,  partially  submerged  by  the  sea. 
Theae  islands  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
■lOBt  southerly)  formed  the  insular  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Johore  from  the  13th  century  to  the 
Biitiah  ooenpation  of  Singapore  in  1818.  There 
are  several  hundreds  of  islets,  besides  the  con- 
akknble  islands  of  Battam,  Bintang,  Erimun, 
Gampang,  Gallat,  Linga,  and  Siokep,  and  Banka 
and  Billiton  may  also  be  considered  as  included 
in  it.  They  are  geologicaUy  and  ethnologically, 
aHhoa^  not  geographically  the  same,  thinly  in- 
habited by  several  interesting  tribes.  Some  of 
these  hare  been  slightly  noticed  by  Dutch  writers, 
hut  the  greater  j^urt  still  remain  undeecribed. 
The  sftore  important  of  the  tribes  are  those 
termed  collectively  Orang  Persukuan,  literally  the 
people  divided  into  tril^  They  are  all  vassals 
of  the  khig.  Those  of  the  highest  rank,  to  whom 
distrr^  services  are  appropriated  when  the  king 
goes  to  sea  or  engages  in  war,  are  the  Bentan 
nndear  an  Ulubaslang;  the  Singgera  under  a 
Batio,  the  Kopet  under  a  Jinnang,  the  Bulo,  and 
the  linga.  1^  other  tribes,  some  of  the  land  and 
aome  of  the  creeks  or  sea,  are  the  Gilam,  Bekaka, 
Sugi,  Mnro,  Tambus,  Mantang,  Eilong,  Timiang, 
Mnao,  Pnlo  Boya,  and  Silat  Bwideathese,  there  are 
aome  wild  trib«  in  the  interior  of  the  larger  islands. 
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Mergui  Archipelago,  on  the  coast  of  Tenaaserim, 
extends  in  a  triple  line  from  8""  80"  to  13°  13"  N. 
The  Seyer  islands  and  King  Island  are  the  prin- 
cipal islands.  Other  islets  are  known  as  St. 
Matthew,  Russell,  Phipps,  Hastings,  and  Barwell. 
They  aro  inhabited  by  the  Seling  race,  a  seafar- 
ing fisher  people,  using  the  trident  and  bows 
and  arrows  in  their  fishing.  Dr.  Heifer  thought 
their  hair  like  that  of  Negroes.  St  Matthew  rises 
to  3000  feet  In  1881  the  British  Indian  Govern- 
ment made  arrangements  for  their  colonization. 

The  Ohagos  Archipelago,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  between  6°  and  7°  S.,  about  72°  80"  E., 
over  the  great  Chagos  bank.  They  are  coral 
islands,  the  chief  being  the  Great  Chagos.  To  its 
N.  W.  is  a  group  of  six  ishmdsy.and  the  Peros 
Banhos  group  has  twenty-seven  islands  of  small 
extent,  their  nroduce  being  cocoa-nut  oil,  cotton, 
salt  fish,  and  tortoisesheU. — CrawfurcTs  Malay 
Grammar;  CrawfuriTs  Ind,  Arch,;  G,  W,  EarVa 
Papuans;  EarValneLArch,;  Jour,  Ind.  Arch,  from 
1847  to  1858 ;  SuppL  to  No,  5,  J,  Ind.  Arch.,  Dec. 
1847,  p.  336;  History  of  Java;  Latham's  Descrip^ 
tive  Eihnology ;  ElUofs  Magnetic  Survey,  in  Philo^ 
sophic  Transactions,  1851 ;  Manry's  Physical  GeO" 
graphy;  Moderd*s  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  ths 
Triton;  Sir  Edward  Belcher^ s  Survey;  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  222;  Sir  Rod.  Murchison,  Ann. 
Address  Geo.  Soc.,  1845;  St.  John's  Ind.  Arch.; 
A.  R.  Wallace  on  Mc  Varieties  of  Men  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago ;  A.  R.  Wallace  in  Report  of 
the  Society  for  &e  Adv.  of  Science  for  1865,  p. 
147 ;  Moor's  Archipelago ;  Walton's  State. 

ARCHITECTURE.  From  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century,  the  architectural  romains  and 
sculptures  left  b^  the  races  who  in  lyygone  times 
have  ruled  in  Indu  and  its  neighbouring  countries, 
have  been  receiving  more  and  more  attention 
from  the  Crovemoient  of  India,  and  from  Europeans 
residing  there ;  for  the  Hindus  were  a  strangely 
non-recording  race,  and,  prior  to  the  advent  of 
Mahomedan  conquerors,  the  rocks,  the  temples, 
the  caves,  the  topes,  and  the  inscriptions  on  these, 
furnish  almost  the  sole  record  of  the  numy  Hindu, 
Buddhist,  and  Jaina  dynasties  who  held  sway. 
Amongst  those  who  have  been  thus  eng^^ed  in 
their  investigation,  may  be  mentioned  (>>lonel 
Mackenzie,  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  Colonel  Sykes, 
Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  Major  Gill,  General  A. 
Cunningham,  Mr.  A.  Burgess,  Mr.  Bumell,  and 
pre-eminently  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  F.RS.,  who 
has  devoted  a  long  life  to  these  researehes,  travel- 
ling the  various  countries,  and  publishing  the  result 
of  his  inspections  in  his — 

Book-eat  Temples  of  India.  .        .        .     1845 

Ancient  Arohiteetnre  in  Hmdnstan,  .  .  1847 
Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  PeiBepolifl,  .  .  1851 
lUastrated  Handbook  for  India,  .        .    1865-1859 

HiBioxy  of  Architecture, 

Holy  Septdchre, 1865-1871 

8taay  of  Indian  Arohiteetnre,     .  .     1867 

Tree  and  Serpent  Worship, .  .  ,  1868-1873 
Bade  Stone  Monuments,      ....     1872 

Temples  of  the  Jews, 1878 

Cave  Teoaples  of  Western  India  (jointly  with 

Blr.  James  BoigesB),      ....     1880 

Age. — The  oldest  architectural  remains  in  Bri- 
tish  India  belong  to  a  race  who,  at  the  advent 
of  the  Aryans,  occupied  the  country  between 
the  Himalaya  and  Yindhya  mountains.  They 
consist  of  square  tower-like  temples,  with  a  per- 
pendicular base,  but  having  a  curvilinear  out- 
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tine  above.  Throughout  the  north-west  of  India, 
the  earliest  material  in  use  was  timber.  It  was 
not  till  after  the  arrival  of  Alexander  that  stone 
was  worked  by  the  Indian  architects ;  and  although 
soon  after  Alexander's  time  stone  became  the 
material  employed,  construction  long  retained  the 
forms  which  were  needed  in  the  employment  of 
wood.  The  Indians  are  supposed  to  have  learned 
from  the  Bactrian  Greeks  how  to  make  use  of 
stone ;  and  Mrs.  Manning  is  even  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Alexander  had  left  artists  in  India,  B.C. 
828,  and  Dr.  Hunter  says  (p.  267,  voL  iv.),  what 
the  Buddhists  were  to  the  architecture  of  north- 
em  India,  that  the  Greeks  were  to  its  sculpture; 
Greek  faces  and  profiles  constantly  occur  in 
ancient  Buddhist  statuary.  The  purest  speci- 
mens have  been  found  in  the  Panjab.  Proceeding 
eastward  from  the  Panjab,  purity  of  outline  gives 
place  to  lusciousnees  of  form.  In  the  female 
figures,  the  artists  trust  more  and  more  to  swell- 
ing breasts  and  towering  chignons,  and  load  the 
neck  with  constantly  accumulating  jewels.  In 
Ceylon,  the  Buddhist  temple  of  Anarajpura  seems 
to  have  been  erected  prior  to  the  Christian  era. 
At  Rangoon  and  at  Prome  are  Buddhist  temples, 
grand  in  their  colossal  dimensions,  but  the  dwell- 
ing-houses and  religious  buildings  generaUy  in 
Burma  are  all  of  wood,  and  do  not  permit  the 
display  which  can  be  attained  with  stone,  or  even 
with  brick  and  mortar.  The  architecture  and 
ornamentation  of  the  temples  of  India  are  by  far 
the  most  interesting  and  complete  memorials  of 
the  ancient  sacerdotal  and  regal  grandeur  of  India 
which  are  in  existence,  and  give  a  striking  impres- 
sion of  the  former  splendour  of  the  ruling  empires. 
The  Dbarwar  sculptures  are  the  records  of  Cha- 
lukya.  Hoi  Sala,  Belial,  and  other  dynasties.  The 
Nizam's  territories  comprehend  the  seats  of  some 
of-  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  sovereignties  of 
the  Dekhan,  such  as  Kalyui,  the  capitsd  of  the 
Western  Chalukya  and  Bijala  Rava  dynasties; 
Bevagiri,  or  Deoghur,  the  capital  of  the  Yadava ; 
Warangal  that  of  the  Eakateya,  and  the  great 
Mahomedan  principalities  of  Eulburga,  subse- 
quently split  mto  the  subordinate  powers  of  the 
Bijapur  Adil  Shahi,  the  Ahmadnaggur  Nizam  Shahi, 
Golconda  Eutub  Shahi,  Berar  Imad  Shahi,  and 
Beder  Birud  Shahi,  etc.  The  great  religious  in- 
stitutions now  in  the  south  of  India,  are  Sri  Sailam 
in  Cuddapah,Conjeveram,Chellambram,  Siirangam, 
etc  There  are  also  many  religious  edifices  of  great 
architectural  merit,  very  worthy  of  being  depicted 
and  preserved  for  the  beauty  of  their  sculpture  and 
elegance  of  their  design,  such  as  the  stone  manta- 
pam  in  the  fort  at  Yellore,  latterly  used  as  an 
arsenal,  the  temples  at  Tanjore,  Gangondaiam,  and 
Tribhuwanam,  the  pagodas  at  Leepichi  in  Bellaiy, 
and  of  Tarpatry  in  Cuddapah,  with  many  others 
equally  worthy  of  admiration,  in  secluded  and 
desert  places,  little  known  beyond  their  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Materials, — India  owes  the  introduction  of  stone 
for  architectural  purposes  to  the  great  Asoka,  who 
reigned  from  B.C.  272  to  286.  In  the  twelfth  year 
after  his  consecration,  ihe  sixteenth  from  his  inaugu- 
ration, which  was  B.C.  255  or  257,  he  published 
his  rock-cut  edicts,  in  which  he  mentions  his  allies, 
Antiochus  and  Anldgonus,  Ptolemy  (Philadelphos), 
Magas  of  Cyrene,  and  Alexander  of  Macedonia.  But 
although  the  use  of  stone  for  sculpture  had  been 
general,  the  date  B.G.  250  commences  its  history 
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for  architectural  purposes,  and  for  at  least  five  or 
six  centuries  after  that  time  all  the  monuments  now 
known  to  us  are  Buddhist  Mr.  Fergusson  tells  us 
that,  in  tJie  south  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  nearly 
all  the  finest  buildings  of  early  times  have  been  con- 
structed of  stone,  while  the  edifices  erected  within 
the  past  500  vears,  comprising  some  of  the  most 
stupendous  piles  at  present  to  be  met  with,  are  of 
brick.  In  the  Dekhan,  the  most  massy  structures 
are  carved  from  greenstone  rock,  with  a  delicacy 
and  correctness  quite  astonishing.  The  vaults  and 
domes  of  tombs  and  temples  are  commonly  bolted 
with  iron  from  top  to  bottom,  and  in  many  cases, 
instead  of  scaffolding,  the  structure  is  surrounded 
with  a  high  wall  ten  or  twenty  feet  off,  the  interval 
between  being  filled  up  with  earth ;  a  long  inclined 
plane  having  served  for  raising  the  stones.  A 
magnificent  structure  of  this  sort,  the  tomb  of  one 
of  the  Gwalior  princes,  stood  half  finished  near 
Poona  for  some  thirty  years,  and  native  architecture 
coidd  there  be  seen  in  perfection  in  all  stages  of  ad- 
vancement Since  the  Indian  railroads  commenced, 
with  their  great  spanning  bridges,  the  rocks  of  all 
their  neighbourhoods  have  been  largely  utilized; 
and  structures,  formed  of  the  greenstones,  granites, 
blue  slates,  limestones,  and.  sandstones,  are  every- 
where to  be  seen.  Throughout  the  great  volcanic 
district  of  the  Dekhan,  the  various  Imids  of  green- 
stone have  been  largely  used.  Amongst  the  blue 
slate  formation  along  the  valleys  of  the  Kistna  and 
Tumbudra,  and  the  compact  limestone  formation 
on  each  side  of  these  rivers,  houses  have  ever  been 
constructed  of  these  materials,  but  the  favourite 
rock  for  ornamental  purposes  in  the  BuddMst 
and  Hindu  temples  and  Mahomedan  mosques  of 
peninsular  India  is  the  dark  greenstone,  often, 
from  its  polish,  being  called  black  marble.  The 
Buddhist  caves  of  Ellora,  and  the  smaller  caves  at 
Maiker,  Mominabad  and  Ajunta,  are  excavated  out 
of  the  greenstone  and  greenstone  amygdaloid ;  those 
at  Ellora,  about  twenty  in  number,  are  in  the  face 
of  the  ghat,  almost  scarped  as  it  falls  into  the  valley 
of  the  Godavery  ;  and  about  a  similar  number  are 
at  Ajunta,  in  a  ravine  near  the  scarped  ghate  over- 
looking Eandesh.  Those  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Irawadi,  near  Prome,  look  on  the  river.  In 
Madras  andCalcutte,  and  in  S.  India  generally,  brick 
is  now  an  ordinary  building  material.  The  blue 
slates  and  limestones  of  the  valleys  of  the  Godavery 
and  Kistna  and  their  aJffiuents  are  utilized,  and 
several  imposing  structures  are  built  of  latmte. 
But  in  the  whole  of  Burma  and  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces,  the  people^s  houses  are  built  of  wooden 
planks,  with  shingled  roofs.  Buddhist  and  Jaina 
dynasties  were  of  longer  duration,  and  the  vast 
cave  temples,  etc.,  of  Prome,  Karli,  Elephanta, 
EUora,  and  Ajunta  testify  to  the  stability  and 
power  of  their  projectors,  for  some  of  them 
must  have  been  in  progress  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  their  conmiencement  dates  from  prior  to  the 
birth  of  Christ  Those  Indian  sovereigns  who  have 
longest  possessed  territories,  the  Rajput  races  d 
Rajputana,  and  the  Solar  dynasty  of  Mewar,  have 
erected  numerous  magnificent  structures  in  their 
capitals.  The  tittle  permanency,  since  800  years, 
of  most  Indian  dynasties,  has  left  the  result  only  of 
spasmodic  efforts  of  Hindus  and  Mahomeduia,  such 
as  still  exist  at  Agra,  Bijapur,  Aurungabad,  Gogi, 
Golconda,  Eulburga,  Dowlatebad,  and  Hyderabad, 
in  the  form  of  tombs,  mosques,  and  Jaina  temples 
Around  Dehli  red  sandstone  ia  largely  used. 
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Ckaraeier, — In  architecim^  and  in  scalptare,the 
groAt^it  efforts  of  the  domiDant  races  were  directed 
tothefomiation  of  religious  stractares,  many  of  them 
objects  of  wondering  amazement,  and  are  greatly 
in  contnust  with  the  humble  mud- walled  or  wattled 
and  thatched  cottages  in  which  all  the  people  of 
India  continue  to  dwell,  and  sadly  to  indicate 
hundreds  of  years  of  instability  and  turmoil. 
In  the  2000  years  that  intervened  between  the  8th 
eentniy  before  and  the  12th  century  after  the 
Christian  era«  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Buddhists, 
of  the  Jains,  and  of  the  Brahmans  alternately 
premuled,  and  many  towns  have  remidns  of  these 
reSgioDistB,  and  many  of  their  temples  have  been 
util^ed  by  the  different  sects,  as  they  alternately 
became  predominant  Badami,  for  instance,  has 
both  Buddhist  and  Brahmanical  caves;  and 
Boddhist  remains  are  seen  at  AiwuUi,  five  or  six 
miles  to  its  north,  and  at  Purudkul  or  Pittadkul, 
as  Isr  on  its  south. 

Mr.  Fei^gusson  (p.  441)  supposes  that  the  caves 
at  EUora  were  of  the  following  religionists :— - 

BmitUdM,  Viswakanna  to  Das  Avatara,  A.D.  500-600. 
Jidaoj  Indn,  Jaganath,  Snbhas,  etc,  A.D.  550-650. 
Himitt,  Bamjeswaza  to  Dhmnnar  Lena,  A.D.  600-750. 
DiuHdioM^  Kylas,  a.d.  725-800. 

Khajuraho,  in  Bundelkhand,  has  about  thirty 
important  temples,  all,  except  the  Chao-sat  Jogini, 
of  nearly  the  same  sge,  A.D.  950  to  1050,  one-third 
Jaina,  ODe-third  Vaishnava,  and  the  remainder 
Suva«  the  last  with  indecent  figures. 

The  temples  in  the  south  of  India,  he  says 
(pp.  40-54),  are  of  the  same  form  for  Siva  or 
Vishnu  vonhip,  the  idols  or  images  or  emblems 
wonhipped,  or  the  sculptures  adorning  them, 
msxking  the  religious  sect  to  which  they  l^long. 

The  Vhnana  is  the  principal  psrt,  the  actual 
temple  iteeH  It  is  always  square  in  plan,  and 
soimoiiiited  by  a  pyramidal  roof  of  one  or  more 
ttanjB;  it  contains  the  cell  in  which  the  image 
of  the  god  or  his  emblem  is  placed. 

Tihe  MatUapa  or  porches  always  cover  and  pre- 
cede the  door  leading  to  the  ceU. 

The  Gopura  are  the  principal  features  in  the 
quadrangular  enclosures  which  always  surround 
tfaeTimana. 

The  ChonUries,  Chattra,  or  pillared  halls,  were 
used  for  Tarious  purposes,  and  are  inyariable 
aeeompaniments ;  there  are,  besides,  tanks  or  wells 
for  water  for  sacred  purposes  or  the  .convenience 
of  the  priests,  dwellingB  for  all  the  various  grades 
of  the  priesthood  attached  to  it,  and  many  other 
buildings  designed  for  state  or  convenience. 

The  5ta»5Aa,  or  Lat^  are  pillars  common  to  all 
the  ai^iee  of  Indian  architecture.  With  the  Buddh- 
ists tfaey  hare  been  empicfved  to  bear  inscriptions 
on  tlieir  shafts,  with  emblems  or  animals  on  their 
o^pitak;  with  the  Jains  they  were  generally 
deepdans  or  lamp-bearing  pillars ;  with  the  Yaish- 
iia;frm  Hindus  they  generally  bore  statues  of 
Geroda  or  Hanuman;  with  the  Saiva  sect  they 
were  ffagstaffa.  But  whatever  the  object  of  their 
ereetion,  they  were  always  among  the  most  ori- 
^wdf  snd  frequently  the  most  elegant,  produc- 
tioiis  of  Indian  art.  The  most  noteworthy  are  the 
Kntnb  Miner  at  Dehli,  and  the  Jaya  Stambhas 
ai  Cloel,  Dowlatabad,  and  Gaur. 

JRaiU  are  an  imposing  feature  of  later  Buddhist 
nrebitecture.    Generally  they  are  found  surround 


ing  topes;  but  they  are  also  represented  as  enclos- 
ing sacred  trees,  temples,  pilhus,  and  other  objects. 
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Chaitya^  or  assembly  halls,  in  Buddhist  art 
correspond  in  every  respect  with  the  churches  of 
the  Cbristian  religion;  their  plans,  the  position 
of  the  altar  or  relic  casket,  the  aisles,  and  other 
peculiarities,  are  the  same  in  both,  and  their  uses 
identical. 

The  Vihara^  or  monastery,  like  the  chaitya, 
resembles  very  closely  the  similar  institution 
among  Christians.  In  the  earlier  ages  they  ac- 
companied, but  were  detached  from,  the  chaityas 
or  churches.  In  later  times  they  were  furnished 
with  chapels  and  altars,  in  which  the  service  could 
be  performed  independently  of  the  chaitya  halls, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  found  in  their  proximity. 

Lats, — The  oldest  of  these  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  are  those  set  up  by  kipg  Asoka,  in  the 
27  th  year  after  his  consecration,  the  3l8t  of  his 
reign,  to  bear  inscriptions,  conveying  to  his  sub- 
jects the  leading  doctrines  of  the  new  faith  he  had 
adopted.  They  have  shafts  averaging  twelve 
diameters  in  height.  The  rock-cut  edicts  of  the 
same  king  are  dated  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  convey 
in  a  less  condensed  form  the  same  information,  but 
inculcating  respect  to  parents  and  priests,  kindness 
and  charity  to  all  men,  and,  above  all,  tenderness 
towards  animals.  The  best  known  of  these  lata 
was  re-set  up  by  Firoz  Shah  at  DehlL  A  fragment 
of  a  second  was  found  lymg  on  the  ground  near 
Hindu  Rao's  house,  north  of  Dehli.  Two  others 
exist  in  Tirhut,  Radhia,  and  Mattiah. 

The  most  complete  lat  was  found  in  1837  lying 
on  the  ground  in  the  fort  at  Allahabad,  and  was 
then  re-erected  with  a  pedestal.  In  addition  to 
the  Asoka  inscriptions,  it  contains  one  by  Samudra 
Gupta  (A.D.  380  to  400),  detailing  the  glories  of 
his  reign,  and  the  great  deeds  of  his  ancestors. 
It  seems  to  have  been  thrown  down,  but  to  have 
been  re-erected  by  Jahangir  (a.d.  1605),  with  a 
Persian  iDScription  to  commemorate  his  accession. 
It  has  lost  its  crowning  ornaments,  but  the  base 
is  7  feet  7  inches  long,  and  the  shaft  38  feet. — 
Beng,  As.  Soc.  Jo,  iii.  and  vL  pp.  794,  969. 

There  ia  a  shorter  pillar  at  Sankissa  in  the 
Doab,  with  a  honeysuclde  crowning  ornament,  and 
surmounted  ^  an  elephant.  Hidf- way  between 
Muttra  and  Kanouj  (Canouj),  and  at  Bettiah  in 
Tirhut,  is  another  pillar  of  a  similar  nature,  sur- 
mounted by  a  lion.  There  are  two  built  pillars 
among  the  topes  of  Eabal,  and  evidently  coeyal 
with  them.  They  are  known  as  the  Surkh  Minar 
and  the  Minar  Chakri,  and  are  ascribed  to  the 
time  of  Alexander.  The  lats  of  Asoka  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  in  front  of,  or  in 
connection  with,  a  stupa  or  other  building  since 
disappeared,  and  the  lats  themselves  have  been 
moved  from  their  original  sites.  At  Karii  there  is 
one  surmounted  by  four  lions  in  front  of  the  great 
cave,  and  two  in  front  of  the  great  cave  at  Eenheri, 
whidi  is  an  exact  but  debased  copy  of  the  great 
Earli  cave.  The  two  lats  at  Eron,  and  the  iron 
pillar  at  Dehli,  seem  certainly  to  belong  to  the  eras 
of  the  Guptas  of  the  4th  or  beginning  of  the  5th 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  Vaishnava  faith.  The  lat  at  Pathari  may 
also  be  of  the  Gupta  time. 

Gopura. — Buddhists,  Jains,  and  Hindus  have 
directed  an  almost  equal  attention  to  the  Gopura 
or  gateways  of  their  towns  and  temples.  These, 
both  in  form  and  purpose,  resemble  the  pylons  of 
the  Egyptian  temples ;  the  courts  with  pillars  and 
doisters  are  common  to  both,  and  very  similar 
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in  arrangement  and  erbent.  The  great  mantapa 
and  halls  of  1000  columns  reproduce  the  hypostyle 
halls,  both  in  purpose  and  effect,  with  almost 
minute  accuracy.  The  absence  of  any  central 
tower  or  yimana  over  the  sanctuary  is  universal 
in  Egypt,  and  only  conspicuously  violated  in  one 
instance  in  India ;  and  tne  mode  of  aggregation 
and  amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  them  is  common 
to  both. 

Domes, — The  Buddhists  in  their  structural  build- 
ings always  employed  circular  roofs,  and  in  all 
ages  built  topes  with  domical  forms  externally,  but 
never  seem  to  have  attempted  an  internal  dome, 
in  stone  at  least.  The  dome  is  essentially  a  feature 
of  Jain  architecture,  and  almost  exclusively  so 
among  the  northern  Indians.  It  was  an  essential 
feature  of  the  Mahomedans  before  they  came  to 
India,  and  from  the  Jaina  dome  they  worked  out 
a  style  of  their  own.  Hindus  occasionally  tried 
to  imitate  the  Jaina  dome.  Many  of  the  domes 
over  the  tombs  of  the  Mahomedans  who  have  been 
dominant  in  the  Dekhan,  and  those  to  be  seen  at 
Bijapur,  Beder,Gogi,Kulburga,  Golconda,  Ahmad- 
naggur,  and  other  places,  are  of  great  dimensions. 

Buddhist  Caves. — In  western  India,  the  earliest 
architectural  remains  are  those  of  the  Buddhists, 
ranging  from  about  ac.  250  to  the  7th  or  8th 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  They  are  chiefljr  in 
the  form  of  rock-cut  temples  and  monasteries. 
The  best  known  are  at  Ajunta,  EUora,  Karli,  Ean- 
heri,  and  Junagarh,  but  there  are  others  in  British 
territory,  in  the  Hyderabad  dominions,  and  along 
the  borders  of  the  two  provinces,  and  in  the  ghats. 
The  dahgopas,  lai^  cylindrical  structures,  with 
a  domed  top  surmounted  by  a  capital,  and  the 
arched  roofs  of  the  chaitya  or  temple  caves,  are 
characteristic  of  Buddhist  caves,  so  also  is  the 
prevalence  as  an  ornament  of  the  chaitya  window 
or  arch  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  though  this 
is  also  found  in  early  Brahmanical  buildings  and 
caves.  The  viharas  or  monasteries  have  usuaUy 
cells  around  them,  often  with  stone  benches  or 
beds  inside. 

The  Jaina  caves  are  sometimes  so  like  the  later 
Buddhist  caves  at  Ajunta,  as  to  be  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish. Those  at  Dara-sinha  are  of  this  cha- 
racter. Genendly  the  nudity  of  the  images,  their 
snakes,  and  their  ringlets,  at  once  mark  them. 

The  Brahmanical  caves  are  fewer  than  the  Bud- 
dhist. They  range  probably  between  the  6th  and 
8th  centuries  of  this  era.  Saiva  caves  are  to  be 
seen  in  Elephanta  and  Jogeswari  near  Bombay,  at 
EUora,  and  at  Aihole  and  Badami  in  theKaladgi  dis- 
trict, and  two  fine  Yaishnava  caves,  one  of  them  at 
Badami.  So  far  as  yet  known,  Brahmanical  caves 
consist  of  halls,  with  a  single  cell  or  shrine,  and  oc- 
casionally, as  at  Elephanta,  with  one  or  two  small 
cells  for  utensils,  ete.,  but  without  rooms  for  monks 
along  their  sides.  The  sect  to  which  a  cave  be- 
longed is  indicated  by  the  sculptures, — the  lingam, 
Ganpati,  Siva,  Bhairava,  Ard-dha-nari,  Ravana, 
Bhavani,  Parvati,  Maheswari,  etc.,  figuring  pro- 
minently in  Saiva  caves ;  Vishnu,  Yaraha,  Narisinha, 
Yirabhadra,  Garuda,  ete.,  are  prominent  in  Yaish- 
nava caves.  The  sculptures  over  the  entrance  and 
shrine  door  indicate  better  than  anything  else,  by, 
or  for,  what  sect  the  temple  was  origiiully  built 
Thus,  if  Ganpati  is  on  the  lintel,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  temple  was  a  Saiva  one ;  nine  figures  (nau 
graha)  in  a  hue,  the  eighth  being  a  large  face  only, 
indicates  a  Sauriya  temple,  or  one  dedicated  to 
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the  worship  of  the  sun ;  a  winged  figure  (Garuda) 
marks  a  Yaishnava  temple;  and  a  sitdog  figure 
(Jina),  with  the  legs  turned  up  in  front,  and  the 
hands  resting  in  the  lap,  a  Jaina  shrine.  In  some 
instances,  where  the  Saiva  sect  have  appropriated 
the  Jaina  shrines,  the  Jina  has  been  metamorphosed 
into  a  GanpatL  Where  no  change  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  shrine  has  taken  place,  the  figore  in 
the  shrine  will  confirm  the  above.  Surya,  how- 
ever, may  easily  be  mistaken  for  Yishnu,  their 
images  being  nearly  alike,  only  Surya  holds  in 
one  or  both  his  hands  a  large  son-fiower.  Some- 
times he  is  represented  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
seven  horses. 

Styles. — The  Dravidian  styleof  architecture  is  cha- 
racterized by  its  massiveness  in  walls,  pillars,  etc 
The  principQl  architectural  lines  in  the  roofs  and 
shrines  are  horizontal,  making  the  latter  resemble 
storeyed  pyramids ;  and  the  vertical  breaks  in  the 
wall  line  are  of  but  slight  projection,  sometimes  set 
off  with  slender  pilasters,  with  op  without  sculptures 
between.  In  the  earlier  remains  of  this  style,  the 
pillars  are  generally  very  thick,  and  square  or 
octagonal,  with  heavy  bracket  capitals.  In  the 
later,  they  are  sometimes  round,  and  generally 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  horizontal  members 
on  the  shafts  and  bases ;  the  capitals,  except  the 
abaci,  are  circular,  with  bracket  sur-capitals.  The 
remains  in  this  style  belong  to  the  period  between 
the  5th  and  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  The 
Kailas  temple  at  Ellora,  the  seven  pagodas  at 
Madras,  belong  to  this  style,  which  prevails  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  in 
the  Hyderabad  territory.  Only  one  at  Pattadkal 
has  a  spire  in  the  Chalukya  style. 

The  Chalukya  style  prevailed  between  the  9th  to 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  and  is  characterized 
generally  by  more  elaborateness  of  ornament,  by 
balconies  and  roofings  supported  by  richly  carved 
brackets,  by  the  outer  faces  of  the  walls  of  shrines 
being  broken  up  into  a  series  of  projecting  comers, 
with  equal  faces,  and  by  pillars  square  in  sectdoa 
with  a  projecting  face  on  each  side,  or  like  a  square 
pillar  with  a  ^htly  narrower  but  very  thin 
pilaster  added  to  each  side.  These  latter,  how- 
ever, while  the  typical  section  was  retained,  were 
liable  to  great  modification,  from  the  large  amount 
of  sculpture  often  lavished  on  them .  The  spumes  are 
proportionately  higher  than  those  of  the  southern 
style,  with  a  couple  or  more  of  sucoessive  pro- 
jections on  each  side.  The  faces  and  lines  of 
projection  are  vertical  at  first,  but  higher  up  they 
fall  inwards  with  a  gentie  curve  towaros  the 
summit,  which  is  crowned  by  a  kalas  or  finial, 
varying  in  form  and  size  with  the  form  and  age 
of  tiie  building.  The  walls  are  often  elaborately 
carved  with  belts  of  figures,  and  the  stones  are 
carefully  fitted  and  clamped  inside,  but  without 
mortar.  Some  of  the  finest  examples  of  this  style 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  gates  of  Jhinjuwada,  the 
gates  and  Hira  temple  at  Dabhoi,  the  temple  at 
Mudhera,  and  Rudra  Mala,  at  Siddhpur  in  Gujerat, 
in  the  Jaina  temples  at  Mouut  Abu,  in  the  small 
temple  at  Amamath,  near  Kialyan,  and  at  some 
shrines  at  Pattadkal  and  Aihole  in  the  Kaladgi 
collectorate.  To  these  two  there  seems  to  have 
succeeded  what  may  be  called  a  medimval  styk^ 
combining  some  of  the  features  of  eadi,  and 
covering  tiie  period  from  about  A.D.  1150  to  1600. 
To  it  belong  most  of  the  Jain  temples,  and  the 
later  Hindu  temples  in  Gujerat ;  and  those  templa) 
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Qsually  described  as  Hemadpanti,  in  Kandefih,  Berar, 
and  the  Hyderabad  dominiona,  dating  from  the 
12th  to  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century. 

In  the  Hindu  styles  from  the  17th  century 
there  is  considerable  yariety.  The  Mahomedan 
carwed  arch  is  often  introduced;  forms  derived 
from  the  Dravidian  appear,  and  nlaster  and  mortar 
take  the  place  of  sculpture  and  careful  jointing. 
In  some  cases  very  beautiful  wood-carving  is  intio- 
dnoed,  as  may  be  seen  in  temples  in  GujeraL 

The  ceilings  and  domes  of  Hindu  and  Jain 
temples  are  sometimes  of  singular  ezoelleDce 
of  ezecatioiL  In  the  western  side  of  India, 
the  cosped  arch  and  the  dome  characterize  the 
Mahomedan  style  of  architecture;  but  that  of 
Ahmadabad  and  that  of.  the  Bijapur  buildings 
present  points  of  difference.  Periorated  stone- 
wwk  occurs  in  old  Hindu  buildings ;  but  sped- 
mens  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  beautiful  de- 
sign are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  Mahomedan 
works  of  the  15th  and  following  centuries  at 
Ahmadahsd  and  Aurungabad. 

Silaseaaaams,  or  inscriptions  on  stones,  are  the 
most  nmneroos  in  the  Ganarese  country. — J.  Bur- 
gess^ Arekssological  Surveyor  and  Reporter,  in  No, 
6^'ArdkMdogical  Survey  of  Western  India^  Bombay, 
1877. 

Jama. — Mr.  Fergnsson  tells  us  that  the  principal 
Jain  worics  are  in  £ijputana,  Gwalior,  and  Bundel- 
khand.    Their  sculptures  almost  entirely  are  re- 
stricted to  the  representation  of  their  twenty-four 
kierardis,  whom  they  call  tirthankara,  to  each  of 
whom  a  qrmbol  is  attached, — generallysome  animal, 
fish,  or  flower,  in  one  instance  a  crescent,  in  another 
a  tfaimderbolt.     Some  of  the  Jaina  temples  are  of 
great  beaoty.    Brahmanical  sculptures  are  count- 
teas,  and  consist  of  temples,  with  representations 
of  the  Hindu  divinities.   Jains,  says  Mr.  Fergusson, 
&  240,  have  their  shrines  on  the  hills  of  Palitana, 
uiraar,  Gwalior,  Mount  Abu,  and  Parisnath,  but 
also  in  deep  secluded  valleys.     One  of  these, 
at  Mnklagiri  near  Gawilghur,  is  in  a  deep,  well- 
wooded    vaU^,    traversed    by   a    stream    with 
several  watermJJs.     At  Sadri  there  is  a  group 
of  templea,  the  principal  one  having  been  erected 
by  Khnmbo,  rana  of  Udaipur,  in  a  lonely  silent 
gjea,  b^w  his  fort  of  Komulmer,  dedicated  to 
AdifMrfha  or  Beshabdeva,  the  first  and  greatest  of 
the  Jaina  saints.     It  covers  48,000  square  feet. 
The  rock  at  Gwalior,  in  Central  India,  has  one 
wmarkabJe  Jaina  structure,  dedicated  to  Padma- 
tbeir  sixth  tirthankara,  and  the  rock  on  all 
;  has  a  series  of  caves  or  rock-cut  sculptures, 
\  erf  them  mere  niches  to  contain  statues,  aU  of 
L  excavated  between  1441  and  1474.    One  of 
the  figures  is  57  feet  high.     He  mentions  that 
in  tikeir  temples  the  saint  is  very  numerously 
represented  by  images  in  cells  or  niches.     At 
Cfasakdravati,  a  few  miles  southward  from  Mount 
Abo,  is  a  mined  dty,  with  extensive  remains  of 
Jaina  temples  of  the  same  age  as  those  on  the  mount 
I^MrisniOth  is  the  hi^est  point  of  the  Bengal 
range  ci  hills  south  of  Kajmahal.    It  is  one  of  the 
Jaina  pilgrim  shrines,  and  nineteen  of  their  twenly- 
tamr  tirthankars  are  said  to  have  died  and  been 
boned  there ;  amongst  others  Paiswanath,  the  last 
of  tbieni  bnt  one.    The  temples  on  it  are  numerous. 
Bat  Jainism,  he  tells  us,  p.  254,  never  seems  to  have 
taken  a  firm  place  in  Bengal ;  and  when  the  Pala 
dynasty  of  Bengal,  about  a.d.  1203,  left  Buddhism 
and  accepted  the  Vaiahnava  and  Saiva  superstitions, 


Jaioism  seems  to  have  disappeared.  There  seems 
also  to  have  been  a  pause,  at  least  in  the  north  of 
India ;  but  a  revival  occurred  in  the  15th  century, 
especially  under  Bana  Khumbo  of  Mewar,  a.d.  1418- 
1468,  who  made  his  capital  at  Ohitore.  Though 
deficient  in  the  extreme  grace  and  elegance  tlutt 
characterized  the  earliest  examples,  those  of  the 
middle  style  are  bold  and  vigorous  expressions  of 
the  art. 

Mount  Abu,  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  p.  284,  rises 
from  the  desert  as  abruptiy  as  an  island  from 
the  ocean,  and  presents  on  almost  every  side  in- 
accessible scarps  up  to  5650  feet  high,  the  summit 
being  reachea  only  by  ravines  that  cut  into  its 
sides.  When  the  summit  is  reached,  it  opens 
out  into  a  lovely  valley  six  or  seven  ndles  long  by 
two  or  three  miles  in  width,  with  the  little  NakM 
Talao  or  Pearl  Lake,  and  near  to  it,  at  Delwara, 
the  Jains  selected  a  site  for  their  pilgrimage  or 
tirth.  During  Jaina  supremacy,  it  was  adorned 
with  several  temples,  two  of  which  are  of  white 
marble.  The  more  modem  of  these  was  built  by 
the  two  brothers  Tejpala  and  Vastupala,  who 
erected  a  triple  temple  at  Gimar  (a.D.  1197-1247), 
and  for  minute  deUcacjr  of  carving  and  beauty  of 
details  it  stands  almost  unrivalled.  The  other, 
built  also  by  a  merchant,  Yimala  Sah,  about  a.d. 
1032,  is  simpler  and  bolder,  and  is  the  oldest  and 
most  complete  example  of  a  Jaina  temple.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Parswanatha,  who  is  seated  within. 

The  slender  and  elegant  pillars,  and  the  richly 
carved  horizontal  domes  of  tne  Jain  structures,  he 
says,  pp.  203-8,  were  easily  destroyed  or  utilised  by 
the  Mahomedana  The  great  mosques  of  Ajmir, 
Dehli,  Eanouj,  Dhar,  and  Ahmadabad  are  all 
reconstructed  temples  of  the  Jains. 

The  AiumlU  temple,  a  few  miles  north  of  Badami, 
has  an  inscription  on  its  outer  gateway  mentioning 
Vikramaditya  Chalukya,  who  began  to  reign  a.d. 
650,  and  died  680.  South  of  Badami  is  a  temple 
at  Pittadkul. 

The  sacred  hill  of  Sutrunjya^  near  PaUtana  in 
Gujerat,  about  30  miles  from  Gk)go,  illustrates  the 
Jaina  custom  of  grouping  their  temples.  They 
are  in  hundreds  there,  covering  over  the  summits 
of  two  extensive  hills.  The  smaller  shrines  line 
the  streets;  the  larger  temples  are  enclosed  in 
*  tuks,'  or  separate  enclosure  surrounded  by  high 
fortified  walls.  A  few  yati  or  priests  and  a  few 
servants  are  there  to  perform  the  daily  services 
and  keep  the  place  clean,  but  there  are  no  other 
residents  there.  The  pilgrim  goes  up  and  returns. 
It  is  a  dty  of  the  gods.  The  shrines  are  almost  all 
the  gifts  of  single  wealthy  individuals.  Some  are  as 
old  as  the  11th  century,  but  the  largest  number 
have  been  constructed  since  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  oentuiy. . 

The  Chau-mukh,  or  four-faced  temple  at  Palitana, 
Mr.  Fergusson  describes  (pp.  253,  274,  and  279) 
as  very  grand.  The  temple  of  Ardishur  is  the 
largest  single  temple  on  that  hill. 

Gimary  on  the  south  coast  of  Gujeiat,  not  far 
from  Somnath  Patau,  is  a  sacred  hill  of  the  Jains. 
The  hill  rises  2500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the 
temples  are  built  on  its  side.  A  rock  outside  the 
town  of  Junagarhy  at  its  foot,  has  a  copy  of  the 
edicts  of  Asolut  (B.C.  250) ;  and  on  the  same  rock 
is  an  inscription,  A.D.  151,  by  Rudra  Dama,  the 
Sab  king  of  Saurashtra,  mentioning  his  victories 
over  the  Sat-kami  kings  of  the  Dekhan.  It  con- 
tains also  a  record,  a.d.  457,  of  the  repair  of  a 
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bridge  by  Skanda,  the  last  of  the  Gupta  kings. 
The  temple  of  Neminatha  is  the  oldest  of  a  group 
of  sixteen  temples,  600  feet  below  the  sammit 
Behind  it  is  a  triple  temple,  ereoted  a.d.  1177,  by 
the  brothers  Tejpala  and  Y astapala.  Not  far  from 
Gimar,  on  the  sea-shore,  is  the  temple  of  Somnath, 
captured  by  Mahmud,  A.D.  1026. 

Khajurdho^  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Chandel 
dynas^,  is  about  125  miles  W.S.W.  of  Allah- 
abad, and  150  miles  S.E.  from  Gwalior.  It  is 
now  deserted,  but  has  in  and  around  it  about 
thirty  temples,  the  most  beautiful  in  form  as  well 
as  the  most  elegant  in  detail  of  any  of  the  tonples 
now  standing  in  India.  They  were  erected  simul- 
taneously in  the  11th  century,  and  are  nearly 
eqmJly  divided  among  three  religions, — Jaina, 
Saiya,  and  Yaishnava.  Each  group  has  one  shrine 
greater  than  the  rest,  round  which  the  smaller 
ones  are  clustered.  In  the  Saiva  groups  it  is  the 
Kandarya  Mahadeva;  in  the  Vaishnava  it  is  the 
Rama  Chandra ;  and  in  the  Jaina  group  it  is  the 
Jinanatha.  The  Parswanatha  Jaina  temple  has 
a  rich  base,  the  Ganthai,  or  Bell  temple,  and 
Cbaonsat  Jogini,  which  has  sixty-four  ceUs. 

At  Gvraspury  near  Bhilsa,  140  miles  S.W.  of 
Khajuraho,  is  a  group  of  columns,  supposed  to 
be  Jaina,  and  there  are  others  in  the  Mokundra 
pass.  In  the  Ulwar  territory  at  Bhanghur  are 
some  very  beautiful  Jaina  temples.  One  called 
Nan  Gungi  has  an  image  20  feet  in  height. 

The  fragment  of  a  little  temple  at  Amw<ihj  near 
Ajunta,  shows  it  to  have  been  a  Jaina  shrine  of  Sri 
Allat,  the  twelfth  king  mentioned  in  Tod's  Rajas- 
than  (L  p.  802). 

Chitore* — ^The  elegant  Jaina  tower  dedicated 
to  the  first  of  the  Jaina  tirthankara,  Adinath,  was 
erected  about  a.d.  896,  on  the  brow  of  Chitore. 
It  is  about  80  feet  in  height,  and  is  adorned 
with  sculpture  and  mouldings  from  base  to  sum- 
mit, among  which  the  figure  of  Adinath  is  repeated 
a  hundred  times.  Another  tower,  of  later  Duild, 
was  erected  by  Khumbo,  rana  of  Mewar,  a.d.  1418- 
1468,  as  a  Jaya  Stambha,  nine  storeys  high,  as  a 
pillar  of  his  victory  over  Mabmud  of  Malwa,  a.d. 
1439,  like  that  of  Trajan  at  Rome.  It  is  80  feet 
wide  at  its  base,  and  more  than  120  feet  in  height, 
in  nine  storeys,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with 
architectural  ornaments  and  sculptures.  The 
Chinese  nine-storeyed  towers  are  almost  literal 
copies  of  theae  Jaina  towers. 

Senaghuvy  near  Dutteah  in  Bundelkhand,  and 
Muktagiri,  near  Gawilghur,  in  Berar,  show  the 
most  modem  s^les  of  Jain  architecture.  Sonaghur 
is  a  granite  hUf  covered  with  large  loose  masses  of 
rock,  among  which  stand  80  to  100  temples  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes.  The  sikra  is  rare,  and 
the  foliated  pointed  Mahomedan  arch  is  the  usual 
opening.  Muktagiri  is  a  deep  romantic  valley,  and 
its  hui^st  group  of  temples  are  on  a  platform  at 
the  foot  of  a  waterfall,  that  thunders  down  from 
a  height  of  60  feet  above  them.  The  temples  are 
only  remarkable  from  Showing  their  adoption  of 
the  Mahomedan  style.  At  DdiU  is  a  Jaina  temple 
of  much  beauty.  The  backgroimd  of  the  strut  of 
its  porch  has  pierced,  foliated  tracery,  of  the  most 
exquisite  device.  At  Khandagirty  near  Cuttack, 
are  Jaina  caves,  and  there  is  one  at  Badami  with- 
out any  inscription.  But  there  are  three  Brah- 
manical  caves,  one  of  which  has  the  date  500  Saka 
(a.d.  579).  The  Indra  Subha  and  Jaganath  Subha 
groups  at  Ellorante  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 


age  as  the  Badami  cave  temple.  At  Ajmir  the 
Arhai-din-ka  Jompra  has  been  described  as  a  Jahia 
temple.  So  also  is  a  great  part  of  the  mosque  at 
the  Kutub,  DehlL 

Some  of  the  Hoisala  BeUala  kings  were  Jains; 
but  their  buildings  at  Somnatbpur,  Bellur  or 
Hullabid  belong  to  the  Vaishnava  or  Saiva  faiths. 
The  Basti  tem^Ses  of  the  southern  Jains,  like  the 
Jaina  temples  of  northern  India,  always  have  a 
tirthankara  as  the  object  of  worship.  The  Betta 
temples  of  southern  India  are  open  courtyards, 
containing  images  of  Gomati,  who  possibly  may 
be  Gautama  Buddha.  There  are  two  hills  at  the 
village  of  Sravana  Belgula,  83  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Seringapatam.  On  one  of  these,  a  mass  d 
syenite  500  feet  high,  a  Jaina  image,  70  feet  8 
inches  high,  has  been  carved  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
The  expression  of  its  features  is  pleasing,  with 
curly  hiair;  and  at  Karkala,  the  image,  41  feet 
5  inches,  and  weight  80  tons,  has  been  moved  to 
its  present  site,  and  was  erected  a.d.  1432.  The 
thini,  and  supposed  oldest,  at  Yannur,  is  35  feet 
high.  They  belong  to  the  Digambara  sect  of  the 
Jains,  being  entirely  naked,  but  with  twigs  of  the 
Bo  IVee  twisted  round  their  legs  and  arms,  with 
serpents  at  their  feet  In  the  Jaina  cave  at 
Badami,  the  figure  has  two  snakes  twisted  around 
its  legs  and  arms,  and  the  Bo  Tree  is  placed  behind. 
On  a  shoulder  of  the  other  hill  at  Sravana  Bdgola, 
called  Chandragiri,  are  the  Basti  temples,  fifteen 
in  number,  all  of  the  Dravidian  style,  raised  into 
storeys.  The  Jaina  temple  at  Moodbidri,  and  all 
others  in  Camura,  resemble  the  temples  of  Nepal, 
and  many  of  them  are  built  of  wood.  The  intenon 
are  richly  and   variedly  carved,  with  massive 


pillars.  A  large  number  of  the  tombs  of  the 
priests,  some  of  them  five  to  seven  storeys  in 
height,  each  with  a  sloping  roof,  like  the  temples 
of  Khatmandu,  Tibet,  and  China.  The  Stambhas, 
or  free  standing  pillars  of  the  Jainas  in  Ganara, 
are  very  graceful. 

Th^  Kashmir  temples  are  Marttand,  Avantipore, 
Payech,  Bhaniyar,  and  Waniyat.  Marttana,  60 
feet  by  38  feet,  is  now  in  ruins.  It  is  5  miles 
east  of  Islamabad,  and  is  built  on  an  derated 
plateau  that  overlooks  the  valley.  Its  endosing 
courtyard  is  220  feet  by  142  feet  The  enclosure 
was  ereoted  by  Lalitadilya,  who  reigned  a.d.  725 
to  761.  General  Cunningham,  however,  thinks 
that  the  temple  was  erected  by  Ranadit^a,  who 
reigned  a.d.  578  to  594.  The  courtyard  of  this, 
and  of  all  the  Kashmir  temples,  was  consrtxucted 
to  admit  of  it  being  filled  with  water.  The  prin* 
cipal  Naga  figures  in  the  niches  have  three  or 
five  headed  snake  hoods  at  the  back  of  their 
heads.  The  Avantipore  temples  were  erected  by 
Avantiverma,  who  was  the  firist  king  of  the  Utpala 
dynasty,  and  reigned  from  A.D.  875  to  904.  He 
was  a  zealous  Saiva.    The  style  is  rich  in  detail 

Nepaly  at  the  present  day,  has  three  religions- 
Buddhist,  Saiva,  and  Vaishnava — ^flourishing  side 
by  side.  Its  three  capitcUs  are  Patan,  Bhatgaon, 
and  Khatmandu ;  and  its  religious  state  resemblei 
the  condition  of  India,  in  the  7th  century,  when 
the  buddhist  and  brahmanical  religions  flourished 
side  by  side.  By  the  oldest  reoorda,  the  ralley 
seems  to  have  been  occupied  bv  the  Kirata,  tM 
Bhot,  and  the  Newar  races,  of  Tibetan  origin^ 
who  had  early  adopted  the  buddhist  doctrines, 
and  still  adhere  to  them.  The  oldest  and  most 
important  monuments  in  the  Nepal  valley  are 
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thoBe  of  Swayambunatli,  beautifollj  dtaated  on 
VI  eminence  about  a  mile  from  Khaimandu,  and 
Bouddhama^  at  Kasachiel,  some  distance  off.  Thdr 
moat  beaatifal  tempks  poflseBS  many  Btore^, 
divided  with  sloping  roofs.  At  Patan  is  one  with 
Sakym  in  the  basal  floor,  Amitabha  the  second 
itorey,  a  small  stone  cbaitya  the  third,  the 
Dhannadata  Mandala  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth 
or  apex  of  the  boildiDg  is  a  small  Ohuramani 
or  jewel-headed  chaitya.  Mention  may  also  be 
made  ol  the  Bhawani  tonple  at  Bhatgaon,  of 
Mahadeo  and  Krishna  at  Patan. 

Temples  in  Kola,  Kanffra,  and  Kamaon  are 
nnmeroos,  and  all  of  wood,  osnally  the  timber  of 
the  deodar. 

Rajpuiana, — Mr.  FergosBon  says,  p.  473,  the 
ulaoe  at  Udaipur  of  the  mlers  of  Mewar,  those  of 
Dotdah  and  Orcha  in  Bondelkhand,  the  Gwidior 
pslaoe,  and  that  at  Amber  in  the  Jeypore  state, 
are  all  worthy  of  notice;  and  the  palace  at  Deeg, 
wluch  is  quite  a  fairy  structure,  was  the  work  of 
Suraj  MnU,  founder  of  Uie  Bhurtpur  dynasty,  who 
b^gan  it  in  the  year  1725,  though  unfinished  when 
he  was  killed  in  battle  by  Najif  £han,  A.D.  1768. 
Ereiy  nattre  capital  in  Kajputana,  he  teUs  us,  has 
a  eenotaph,  or  maha  sati,  where  the  soveiei^nis, 
theff  wires  and  nearest  relatives,  are  buried.  The 
most  magnificent  of  these  are  the  hundreds  at 
Udaipur,  all  crowned  by  domes;  and  that  of 
Singram  Singh,  to  twenty-one  of  his  wires,  is 
the  finest  He  was  buried  A.D.  1733.  He  built 
that  of  his  predeceasor,  Amera  Singh  u.  The 
tomb  of  Bakhtawar  Singh  at  Ulwar,  erected  in 
the  19th  century,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Bhurtpur 
lajas  at  Govardhun,  are  also  noteworthy. 

The  tem^es  at  Oriua  are  mote  numerous  than 

thoee  of  allHindustsn.    They  were  erected  between 

the  yean  a.d.  500  and  1200.    That  at  Bhuvanes- 

wsr  was  A.D.  637;  that atPuiiwas a.d.  1174;  and, 

with  the  exception  of  that  of  Jaganath  at  Pun, 

the  ancicDt  Uantapura,  all  were  erected  under 

the  giettt  Kesari  dynasty,  or  lion  line  of  kings, 

who  reigned  A.D.  473  tUl  1131,  when  they  were 

SDoceeded  by  the  Ganga  Vanaa,  the  third  of  whom 

boih  Jaganath.    That  called  Parasuram  Eswara  is 

20  feet  square  and  38  feet  high,  and  its  sculptures 

are  cut  with  a  delicacy  seldom  surpassed,  and  of 

the  moat  elaborate  character.    It  is  supposed  to 

hsre  been  built  A.D.  450  or  500.    Those  of  the 

Mukt  Eswara  shrine  are  even  richer  and  more 

varied  in  detail   BhuYaneswar  temple  is  supposed 

by  Mr.  Fergusaon  (p.  420)  to  have  been  buut  by 

Lelal  Jndra  Kessri,  who  reigned  A.D.  617  to  657.  It 

ia  the  finest  example  of  a  purely  Hindu  temple  in 

la^a,  300  feet  long  and  60  to  75  feet  in  breadtL 

£reiy  inch  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  carving 

in  tiMB  most  elaborate  manner,  and  the  effect  is 

iiMBrreQonaly  beautifuL  Its  Nat  Mandir,  or  dancing 

limily  was  oected  by  the  wife  of  Salini,  between 

A.JX.  1099  and  1104.    Besides  this,  there  are  the 

lUj  Bani  temple,  and  manv  others. 

Tbe  Canarac  tempb  is  known  to  the  British  as 
ftbe  Black  Pagoda.  The  Jaganath  temple  at  Puri 
m  mmA  to  have  been  ^erected  over  an  imsge 
of  Vnhnn,  which  had  been  concealed  from  l£e 
F«Y«uML  Externally  it  measures  670  to  640  feet, 
md  is  BOXTOunded  by  a  wall  20  to  80  feet  high, 
witlM.  four  gates.  An  inner  enclosure  measures 
I^O  y^f  31^  feet,  and  is  endoaed  by  a  double  wall 
ritb  lOur  openings.  Within  this  last  stands  the 
jS^r^  Dewul,  and  the  great  tower  rises  to  192  feet 


Jajpur,  in  Cuttack,  on  the  Bytumi  river,  was 
once  the  capital  of  the  province.  It  has  a  pillar 
which  was  erected  in  the  12th  or  13th  centuty. 

In  Ceylon^  Anaradhapura  is  a  deserted  city.  It 
seems  to  have  become  the  capital  of  Ceylon  about 
B.C.  400.  About  B.C.  250  it  became  one  of  the 
principal  capitals  of  buddhism  in  the  east,  which 
it  continued  to  be  till  about  a.d.  750,  when  the 
repeated  invasions  of  the  Tamil  races  led  to  ita 
abandonment  for  PoUonarua,  which  continued  to 
be  the  capital  for  some  centuries.  Anaradhapura 
has  withm  ita  limits  ruins  of  topes  or  dagobas, 
the  Lowa  Maha  Paya,  Abhayagiri,  Jetawana, 
Thuparamaya,  Lankaramya,  Saila,  and  Buanwelli. 
It  was  erected  &a  250,  to  hold  the  right  jaw- 
bone of  Buddha.  Subsequently,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  century,  a  tooth  was  brought  from 
India,  and  deposited  in  a  amall  building  erected 
for  the  purpose  on  one  of  the  angles  of  the  plat- 
form of  this  building.  The  Lowa  Maha  Paya,  or 
Great  Brazen  Monastery,  was  erected  B.c.  161, 
by  king  DuttagaimunL  It  is  225  feet  square, 
and  with  nine  storeys,  and  100  cells  for  i)rie8ts. 
In  A.D.  285,  Mahasena  destroyed  it,  but  it  was 
re-erected  d  five  storeys  by  his  son.  It  never 
regained  its  previous  feune,  and  fell  into  decay, 
and  the  1600  pillars  which  once  supported  it 
alone  remain ;  they  are  unhewn  blocks  of  granite. 
The  quadrupeds  sculptured  on  the  Anaradha- 
pura, also  at  Hullabid  in  Mysore,  and  at  Amravati, 
are  the  elephant,  lion,  horse,  and  bull;  the  birds 
are  tiie  hansa  or  aacred  goose,  or  pigeons.  Besides 
these,  there  ia  at  Anaiadhapura  a  temple  called 
Isurumunya,  partly  cut  in  the  rock,  partly  strao- 
turaL  But  to  Buddhists  the  most  aacred  object 
there  is  the  Bo  Tree,  which  was  brought  there 
by  Mahindo  and  Sangamitta,  son  and  daughter 
of  Asoka,  who  introduced  Buddhism  into  Ceylon. 

The  Pallonarua  temples  were  mostly  built  a.d. 
1153-1186,  by  Prakrama  Bahu.  Its  rock-cut 
structure,  called  Gal  Yihara,  has  a  seated  figure 
of  Buddiui  16  feet  in  height,  one  standmg  figure 
25  feet,  and  one  recumhint  45  feet  long,  in  the 
conventional  attitude  of  ,his  attaining  Nirvan.  In 
front  is  the  Jetawana  Raina  temple,  170  by  70  feet, 
with  an  erect  statue  of  Buddha  58  feet  in  height. 
The  Bankot  Dagoba  and  the  Mahal  PrasadiEi  are 
also  of  interest,  the  last  being  a  representative  of 
the  seven-atoreyed  temples  of  Aasyria. 

In  Camhodiay  the  temples  of  Nakhonwat, 
Ongcor  Thom,  and  Patenta  Phrohm  are  the  most 
remarkable.  The  outer  endoeure  of  Nakhonwat 
meaaurea  570  feet  by  650  feet  It  is  a  towered 
pyramid  more  than  600  feet  in  breadth,  and 
rising  to  180  feet  at  the  summit  of  the  central 
tower.  It  is  built  of  large  stones  without  cement, 
beautifully  fitted.  All  its  1532  pillars  are  of  the 
Roman  Doric  order.  Those  of  Kashmir  are  the 
Grecian  Doric,  with  manv  clothed  female  figures  in 
alto-relievo.  The  aeven-headed  anake  god  ia  every- 
where figured.  It  is  now  a  Buddhist,  temple. 
The  Baion  temple  is  within  the  city,  and  Patenta 
Phrohm  (Brahma)  is  a  mile  to  the  eaat. 

Java. — ^For  nearly  nine  centuries  (603-1479) 
foreign  colonists  continued  to  adorn  this  island 
with  edifices  almost  unrivalled  elsewhere.  Boro 
Buddor  is  a  great  Buddhist  temple  there.  It  is  a 
Dagoba  with  five  proceaaion  paths  and  72  small 
domical  buildings,  each  containing  a  statue  of 
Buddha,  but  combining  with  it  the  idea  of  a  nine- 
storeyed  vihara.    The  bas-relief  sculptures  which 
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line  its  galleries  extend  to  nearly  10,000  bneal 
feet  On  the  inner  face  of  the  second  gallery  is 
portrayed,  in  120  bas-reliefs,  the  entire  life  of 
Sakya  MunL  In  the  galleries  above  this  are 
groups  of  Buddhas,  bodhisatwas,  and  saints,  and 
many  crested  snakes.  The  temple  at  Mendoet, 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  Boro  Buddor,  has  three 
colossal  figures,  supposed  to  be  Buddha,  Siva,  and 
Vishnu,  with  a  figure  of  LakshmL  The  temple  of 
Toeropang  also  merits  mention,  and  that  of  Pan- 
taram  (a.d.  1416)  is  called  the  serpent  temple, 
because  its  base  is  made  up  of  eight  great  crested 
serpents.  There  are  temples  at  Matjanpontik ; 
ana  on  the  Djeing  plateau  there  are  five  or  six 
small  temples,  also  temples  at  8uku. — Ferg,  pp. 
637-662. 

In  China^  Pailoo  are  erected  as  honorific  dis- 
tinctions of  eminent  men,  or  of  virgins  or  widows 
who  have  remained  immarried.  rekin  has  the 
temple  of  the  Great  Dragon,  a  circular  pyramid, 
and  a  buddhist  monastery ;  the  pagoda,  and  a 
pavilion  in  the  summer  palace,  and  the  Tung 
Gheu  pagoda,  all  merit  notice. 

The  Buddhists  of  Burma^  at  Prome  and  Ran- 
goon, have  erected  magnificent  temples  for  their 
worship,  with  much  detail,  but  with  a  magnitude 
of  dimensions  that  prevents  the  thought  of  puer- 
ility. The  great  colossal  figures  of  the  pagodafl  at 
Rangoon  and  Prome  are  magnificent  structures. 
That  at  Rangoon,  built  on  the  most  elevated  part 
of  a  great  laterite  ridge,  towers  majestically  above 
all  surrounding  objects.  The  Chinese  joss-houses 
there  are  simple  structures,  but  ornamental  from 
their  pleasingly  contrasted  colouring. 

The  finest  architectural  remains  in  Burma  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  deserted  city  of  Pagan,  but  many 
of  the  most  magnificent  have  been  greatly  shat- 
tered by  earthqimkes.  The  bow  and  the  pointed 
arch,  as  well  as  the  fiat  and  the  circular,  have  been 
in  use  long  before  their  employment  in  India. 
Modern  buildings  are  chiefly  of  wood.  Palaces 
and  monasteries,  carved  with  extraordinary  rich- 
ness of  detail,  and  often  gilt  all  over,  present  an 
aspect  of  barbaric  splendour.  The  dagobas,  relic 
chambers,  which  form  at  once  the  objects  and  the 
localities  of  Buddhist  worship,  are  almost  tlie  only 
brick  structures  now  erected,  and  these  are  often 
gilt  all  over, — £40,000  are  said  to  have  been  ex- 
pended on  a  single  temple.  The  ordinary  build- 
ings are  chiefly  built  of  bamboo  and  thatched  with 
grass,  and  well  raised  from  the  ground  on  piles. 
In  carving,  the  Burmese  artisans  give  full  scope  to 
the  working  of  a  luxuriant  and  whimsical  fancy. 

Islam. — Races  professing  Islam  have  been  great 
builders.  The  pastoral  ^ab  races  from  Arabia 
extended  their  sway  from  the  banks  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir to  those  of  the  Indus.  The  paatoral  Turk 
and  Moghul  races,  issuing  from  Balkh,  Bokhara,  and 
Samarcand,  ruled  from  Constantinople  to  Cuttack, 
and  covered  the  whole  intervening  space  with 
monuments  of  every  kind.  In  16&,  the  Turks 
were  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Vienna.  In 
India  they  adopted  some  styles  of  the  Hindus, 
but  there  are  at  least  fifteen  different  styles  in 
Mahomedan  architecture,  of  which  the  most  pro- 
minent are  those  of  Ghazni  of  the  Pathans,  that 
of  the  Shark!  of  Jounpore  (Janpur),  of  Malwa  and 
Bengal,  in  the  north  of  India;  and  in  the  south, 
that  of  the  Bahmani,  Adal  Sbahi,  Kutub  Shahi, 
Moghul  at  of  Baber  and  Sind,  Oudh  and  Mysore. 
Some  of  the  mosques,  as  the  Jamma  Masjid  of 
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Hyderabad  and  the  mosques  at  Bi japur,  are  grand 
imposing  structures ;  but  one  of  the  prettiest  to 
be  met  with  is  the  little  Damri  Masjid  at  Ahmad- 
naggur,  built  from  the  farthing  or  damri  deduc- 
tions made  from  the  wages  of  those  workmen  who 
erected  the  fort  at  that  place.  Of  the  tombs 
of  Mahomedans,  the  usual  shape  is  a  vast  cupola 
on  a  square  pedestal.  These,  commonly  called 
Gumbaz,  are  to  be  seen  wherever  Mahomedans 
have  ruled ;  but  those  at  the  fortress  of  Crolconda, 
of  the  Kutub  dynasty  of  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan, 
are  only  surpajBsed  in  magnificence  by  the  tombs 
of  the  Adal  Shahi  family  of  Bijapur.  Some  of 
the  Adal  Shahi  kings  of  Bijapur  are  buried  at 
Gogi,  south  of  Eulburga ;  and  there  is  a  Langar 
Khanah  near,  with  arabesques  surpassing  anything 
to  be  seen  in  the  south  of  India.  The  tombs  of 
Kulburga  are  of  little  merit  The  tomb  of 
AurangzeVs  daughter  at  Aurungabad  is  said  to 
have  been  in  imitation  of  that  at  Agra  over  the 
queen  of  Shah  Jahan,  Arjamand  Banu  Begum, 
Mumtaz  Mahal. 

Hie  Arch, — Hindus,  up  to  the  advent  of  the 
Mahomedans,  do  not  appear  to  have  known  the 
arch,  nor  to  have  been  able  to  construct  vaults  or 
domes  otherwise  than  by  successive  layers  of 
stone  projecting  beyond  those  beneath,  as  in  the 
Treasury  of  Atreus  in  Mycene.  Prior  to  the 
reign  of  Akbar  (a.d.  1556),  the  only  examples  of 
the  areh  in  Hindu  architecture  are  in  some  brick 
buildings  of  the  Pala  dynasty  at  Nalanda  in  Bengal 
In  India,  fiat  arches  of  stone  and  brick  are  not 
uncommon.     In  Burma,  Captain  Yule  (Embassy, 

g48)  discerned  two  of  brick,  in  windows  in  the 
hamayangyee  temple  at  Pagan,  where  no  sugges- 
tion of  European  or  Indian  aid  could  have  helped. 
There  is  one  flat  stone  areh  in  the  northern  gate 
of  the  fort,  and  another  in  a  tomb,  at  Kumul 
There  is  one  in  the  medieeval  building  of  Roslin 
Castle,  and  in  the  magnificent  Saracen  gateway  of 
Cairo,  called  Bab-el- Fitoor. 

Hindus  erect  columns  and  arehes,  or  rather  gate- 
ways, in  honour  of  victories.  There  is  a  highly 
wrought  example  of  the  column  at  CMtur,  120  feet 
high.  A  fine  triumphal  arch  (if  that  term  can  be 
applied  to  a  square  opening)  has  been  erected  at 
BBanagar,  in  the  north  of  Gujerat.  It  is  among  the 
richest  specimens  of  Hindu  art.  The  streets  and 
squares  of  Chinese  cities  have  monumental  arehes 
erected  in  honour  of  renowned  warriors,  illustrious 
statesmen,  distinguished  citizens,  learned  scholars, 
virtuous  women,  or  dutifid  children.  They  are  in  i 
the  form  of  a  triple  arch,  the  largest  in  the  centre 
richly  sculptured. — Qray^  P-  H;  Elphinstone,  p. 
163.  The  latter  author  also  tells  us,  p.  430,  that 
the  unfinished  mosque   near  the  Kutub  Minar 

Presents  specimens  of  the  pointed  arch,  which, 
esides  for  their  height  and  the  rich  ornamental 
inscriptions  with  which  they  are  covered,  merit 
mention  as  early  examples  of  thk  form  of  arch. 
The  centre  arch  appears  by  the  inscription  to  have 
been  finished  in  a.d.  1197,  a.h.  594.  Many  of  the 
buildings  of  the  later  princes  before  Akbar  have 
small  pointed  arehes.  The  mosques  are  composed 
of  a  collection  of  smaU  cupolas,  each  resting  on 
four  pillars ;  so  that  the  whole  mosque  is  only  a 
succession  of  alleys  between  ranges  of  pilU^s,  with 
no  clear  space  of  any  extent  The  Black  Mosque 
at  Dehli,  however,  is  in  the  ancient  style,  though 
built  in  A.D.  1887  under  Firoz  Taghalaq;  and 
the  tomb  of  Ghaias-ud-Din  Taghalaq,  who  died 
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in  A.D.  1325,  is  covered  with  one  cnpola  of  con- 
nderable  magnitade.  The  arches  are  different  at 
differoit  times.  The  early  ones  are  plain  Gothic 
whcB ;  the  latest  are  ogee  and  horseshoe  arches, 
fathered  all  round.  The  domes  at  first  are  low 
aad  flat;  they  gradually  gain  elevation  till  the  time 
of  Jahangir,  when  they  take  in  considerably  more 
tiian  half  a  sphere,  and  are  raised  apon  a  cylinder. 
Ttuoagh  the  constant  use  of  the  pomted  arch,  the 
jobxre  of  the  tracery  and  some  other  particalars 
create  a  resemblance  between  the  Gothic  and  Indian 
irchitectiiie  which  strikes  every  one  at  first  sight, 
yet  the  frequency  and  importance  of  domes,  and 
the  prevalence  of  horizontal  lines  in  the  Indian, 
sake  an  essential  difference  between  the  styles. 
The  more  ancient  buildings,  in  particular,  which 
in  other  respects  are  most  like  the  Gothic,  are 
Btttked  by  a  bold  and  unbroken  cornice  formed  of 
flat  stones,  projectang  very  far,  and  supported  by 
deep  bncketB  or  modeleons  of  the  same  material. 

m  the  10th  and  11th  century,  says  Mr.  Fergus- 
son,  p.  506,  Mahmnd  of  Ghazni  inspired  his  nobles 
with  a  taste  for  architecture ;  and  Ferishta  says 
bis  capital  was  in  a  short  time  ornamented  with 
mosques,  porches,  minars,  fountains,  aqueducts, 
reservoirs,  and  cisterns  beyond  any  eastern  city. 
Of  the  iWk  and  Pathan  rulers  who  succeeded  to  the 
dominkHi  in  India,  we  have  left  to  us  the  mosque 
at  oki  Dehli  and  that  at  Ajmir,  also  the  Kutub 
MiDar,  the  tombs  of  Ala-ud-Din  and  his  successors, 
down  to  the  accession  of  Baber,  A.D.  1494. 

Tlie  Kuiub  at  old  Dehli  was  erected  from  the 

piDars  and  otiier  parts  of  Jaina  temples,  and  many 

of  them  retain  the  sculptured  figures.    The  minar 

at  the  Kntub  is  48  feet  4  inches  in  diameter  at  the 

base ;  and  in  1794,  though  its  capital  was  then 

rained,  it  was  still  242  feet  in  height     Its  present 

he^t  is  238  feet  1  inch,  deducting  the  modem 

pavilion.      It  has  four  ornamental  balconies,  re- 

wpecHveij  at  97,  148,  188,  and  214  feet  from  the 

poond,  between  which  are  richly  sculotured  raised 

beita  containing  inscriptions.    It  is  lower  by  30 

feet  than  the  Campanile  at  Florence.     It  is  a 

tower  of  victory,  a  Jaya  Sthamba.    The  dates  of 

the  nuns  in  old  Dehli  are  from  1196  to  1235. 

The  inner  court  was  enclosed  by  Shahab-ud-Din. 

ne  central  range  of  arches  was  built  by  Eutub- 

Qd-Din ;   the  wings  by  Altamsh,  whose  tomb  is 

beyond  the  northern  range,  and  who  also  built 

or  foanded  the  Kutub  Minar.     The  iron  pillar 

at  the  Kutub  in  the  centre  of  its  courtyard  stands 

22  feet  above  ground,  and  extends  20  inches 

nuler  ground ;  total,  28  feet  8  inches.'    Its  dia- 

■aeter  at  the  base  is  16  feet  4  inches,  and  at  the 

capital  it  is  12-05  inches.    There  is  no  date  on  it, 

bi^  Mr.  Fergosson  aays  (p.  506)  that  Mr.  Prinsep 

amvposed  an  inscription  on  it  to  be  of  the  3d  or 

4th  eentory ;  Dr.  Bhau  Daji  supposed  the  6th  cen- 

tnrj.    It  18  forged  iron.    An  inscription  on  it  says 

lA  vaa  dedicate  to  Yishnu;  but  its  real  purpose 

wss  a  pillar  of  victory  to  record  the  defeat  of  the 

BalliikaB  near  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Sindhu  or 

Iiuiiia.    Behind  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  mosque  is 

tbe  tomb  of  Altamsh. 

3io»qti£9^  Tomb*. — The  mosque  at  Ajmir  was 
ecxnmenced  a.d.  1200,  and  completed  by  Altamsh 
I  ^XO-12S6,  and  is  called  the  Arhai  din  ka  jhompra. 
[^  wraa  ooostracted  from  a  Jaina  temple.  Its  court- 
f^ar^  baa  a  screen  of  seven  inches,  on  which  Oufic 
iy»^  Togra  inscriptions  are  interwoven  with  archi- 
.^icftand  decorations.    A  mere  mention  must  be 


made  of  the  tomb  at  Sipri  near  Gwalior ;  and  that 
of  Sher  Shah  near  Sasseran  in  Shahabad :  at  Jaun- 
pore  (Jonpur),  the  Jamma  Masjid  and  Lax  Darwaza 
Masjid;  at  Ahmadabad,  the  Jamma  Masjid  and 
other  mosques ;  and  tombs  and  mosques  at  Sirkej 
and  Butwa ;  the  Jamma  Masjid  at  Cambay,  erected 
A.D.  1325,  in  the  time  of  Mahmud  Shah  Ghori ; 
the  tomb  of  Mahmud  Begurra  near  Kaira;  at 
Mandu,  the  great  mosque,  the  Dharmsala,  the  Jahaz 
Mahal ;  in  Bengal,  the  E^adam  Rasul  mosque,  the 
Minar  at  Gaur,  and  the  Adiimh  mosque  at  Maldah. 

In  the  Dekhan  are  the  mosques  and  bazar 
at  Kulburga.  At  Beder,  the  Afadrassa  erected 
by  Mahomed  Gous,  minister  of  Mahmud  ii.,  and 
the  tombs  of  the  Berid  Shahi  who  ruled  there 
1492  to  1609.  At  Bijapur  are  the  Jamma  Mas- 
jid, the  tomb  of  Ibrahim  ii., — the  whole  of  the 
Koran  is  said  to  be  sculptured  on  its  walls, 
— ^the  smaller  tomb  of  his  successor,  Mahmud, 
and  the  great  Audience  HalL  In  the  vicinity 
of  Tatta,  in  Sind,  are  a  series  of  tombs  erected 
during  the  Moghul  dynasty  by  the  great  men  of 
the  province,  from  1572  to  1640.  Akbar's  reign, 
155&-1605,  was  conspicuous  for  the  many  struc- 
tures he  erected  Ajnongst  these  are  the  mau- 
soleum over  his  father  at  old  Dehli,  the  old  or 
Red  Palace  in  the  fort,  built  of  red  sandstone, 
249  feet  by  260  feet;  the  palace  at  Futtehpur 
Sikri,  and  the  three  small  pavilions  which  he  erected 
for  his  three  favourite  wives,  the  daughter  of 
Bir-Bul,  the  Rumi  Sultanah,  and  the  Christian 
Miriam,  and  its  mosque,  hardly  surpassed  by  any 
in  India.  He  commenced  his  own  tomb  at 
Secundra  near  Agra,  and  it  was  finished  in 
Jahangir^s  reign. 

Wherever  rathan  dynasties  ruled  in  India, 
their  architectural  remains  are  of  a  magni- 
ficent character.  At  Dehli,  Agra,  Mandu,  and 
Burhanpur,  ruins  of  palaces,  mosques,  and  mauso- 
leums attest  the  magnificence  of  their  founders, 
and  their  noble,  scientifically  constructed  fortifi- 
cations attest  their  skill  Of  the  early  Pathans 
of  the  Ghori  and  Khilji  dynasties  from  a.d. 
1193  to  1321,  there  may  be  noticed  the  Kutub 
Minar,  of  majestic  beauty,  erected  A.D.  1200,  and 
the  stem  grandeur  of  Taghalaqabad,  a.d.  1321. 
The  style  is  different  of  the  late  Pathan,  of  the 
Taghalaq  and  Saiad  dynasties,  A.p.  1321  to  1451, 
the  Afghan  of  the  Lodi  and  Suri  dynasties, 
A.D.  1451  to  1554. 

Mr.  Fergusson  tells  us,  p.  384,  tiiat  the  notable 
civil  buildings  of  the  rulers  of  southern  India  are 
all  of  dates  subsequent  to  their  occupants  coming 
in  contact  with  Midiomedans.  The  palaces,  the 
cutcherries,  the  elephant  stables,  and  the  depend- 
encies of  the  abodes  of  the  rajas  at  Vijianagar 
and  Madura,  rival  in  extent  and  splendour  the 
temples  themselves,  and  are  not  surpassed  in 
magnificence  by  the  Mahomedan  structures  of 
Bijapur  and  Beder.  The  civil  buildings  are  all 
in  a  different  style  of  architecture  from  the 
trabeate  style  employed  in  the  temples.  The 
Swaiga-Yilasam,  or  throne-room  of  the  palace  at 
Madura,  is  an  arcaded  octagon  covered  by  a  dome 
60  feet  in  diameter  and  60  feet  in  height  The 
greater  part  of  the  buildings  of  the  palace  at 
Tanjore  belong  to  the  18th  century,  ana  some  to 
the  19tii.  The  palace  buildings  at  Vijianagar  con- 
sist of  a  number  of  detached  pavilious,  baths, 
harems. 

The  usual  form  of   a  Pathan   tomb  was  an 
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octagonal  apartment,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  the 
apaiteents  Burrounded  by  an  arched  verandah, 
the  arches  rising  from  square  columns. — As,  Soc. 
J.  iii  and  vL  pp.  794,  969;  Gray^s  China; 
Elphinstone^s  History  o/Iiidia ;  FergussorCs  History 
of  Architecture ;  Messrs.  Fergusson  and  Burgess^ 
Mr.  Fergusson  to  p.  286,  and  Mr.  Burgess  to  p.  183 ; 
Oen.  A.  Cunningham's  Report  of  Archasological 
Survey  of  India^  1871-74;  Gen.  CunmnghanCs 
BhUsa  Topes ;  Imperial  Gazetteer ;  Rev,  J.  Burgess^ 
Arch.  Survey  of  Western  IndiUy  Bombay,  1877. 

ARCOT,  a  small  town  about  65  miles  W.  from 
Madras,  taking  its  name  from  two  Tamil  words, 
Aru-Kildu,  the  six  jungles  on  the  river  Palar ; 
Sanskrit,  Shad  Aranya.  It  is  in  12°  66'  23^^  N., 
and  79''  24'  14^  E.,  and  599  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  the  Arkaton  Basileon  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
capital  of  the  nomade  Sorai  (2ai^«/),  the  whole  of 
the  neighbouring  territory  for  several  centuries 
after  the  Christian  era  having  been  occupied  by 
shepherd  Kurumbars,  and  then  formed  the  centre 
of  the  Ghola  kingdom.  But  it  must  have  been 
a  j^lace  of  great  antiquity,  by  its  being  taken 
notice  of  by  Ptolemy  as  tiie  capital  of  the  Sor» 
of  Soramandalum,  from  whence  corruptly  Goro- 
mandel.  The  Kurumbar  dynasty  was  overthrown 
in  the  beguming  of  the  12di  century  bv  Adondai, 
an  ille^timate  son  of  Eulottunga  Cmola.  The 
country,  however,  again  lay  waste,  until  Nala 
Bomma-Naidu  and  Tuama  Naidu  built,  or  rebuilt, 
the  town  of  Arcot,  which  was  occupied  for  genera- 
tions by  their  successors,  who  again  were  put 
aside  by  Aurangzeb*s  general,  Zu-S-Fiqar  Khan, 
who  took  Ginji  a.d.  1698,  and  settled  many  of 
his  co-religionisia  in  the  country.  Their  descend- 
ants are  still  numerous.  Arcot  town,  in  1712, 
was  made  the  seat  of  government  by  Saadat 
IJllah  Khan,  the  first  Nawab  of  Arcot.  Glive, 
in  1761,  with  a  small  detachment,  took  Arcot, 
but  it  was  immisdiately  invested  by  a  force  10,000 
strong,  sent  by  Ghanda  Sahib.  Glive*s '  force 
consisted  of  120  Europeans  and  200  sepoys,  with 
four  officers,  and  their  food  supplies  were  very 
scant:  yet  for  fifty  days,  and  tiiough  the  walls 
were  breached,  they  withstood  every  effort  of  the 
besiegers.  During  the  Maharram,  thev  repulsed 
an  attempt  to  storm  the  place,  in  which  they  lost 
hYe  or  sue  men,  but  the  assailants'  loss  was  400. 
The  struggle  lasted  for  an  hour,  and  in  the  night 
the  enemv  withdrew.  Glive  was  then  reinfoi^ 
from  Madras  with  200  British  and  700  sepoys. 
He  took  the  fort  of  Timmerv,  effected  a  junction 
with  a  division  of  Morari  Rao^s  army,  and  marched 
against  and  defeated  the  French  and  Ghanda 
»uiib*s  army ;  after  which  Gonjeveram  surrendered, 
and  the  governor  of  Amee  declared  for  Muhammad 
Ali,  who  assumed  the  title  ol  Walajah,  was  recog- 
nised as  Nawab  of  Arcot;  and  until  A.D.  1883, 
the  British,  at  the  Madras  mint,  continued  to 
issue  coins  as  struck  at  Arcot.  The  N.  Arcot 
district  lies  between  lat  12**  21'  and  14°  10'  46^ 
N.,  and  long.  78**  14'  46^  and  80*^  13'  E.  Area, 
7139  square  miles;  and  population,  2,016,278. 
The  Panah  or  Mala-Yandlu  are  20  per  cent,  and 
form  the  great  body  of  agriculturtd  labourers. 
The  wandering  tribes  are  the  Banjara,  Lambadi, 
Sugali,  and  Dumar ;  and  the  forest  and  hiU  tribes 
are  the  Irnlar,  Yanadi,  Yerkala,  and  MaleaU. 
The  two  great  samindari  estates  of  Ealastri  and 
Kavetouggur  are  in  the  N.  Arcot  district;  also 
the  Polhun  of  KongundL    The  jaghir  of  Amee  is 


hereditary  in  the  family  of  a  Mahratta  brahman, 
held  under  a  snnnud  from  Lord  Hobart,  dated 
10th  May  1796.  The  Ghittur  poligars  claim  de- 
scent  from  officers  of  the  Vijianagar  government. 
When  that  dynasty  was  overthrown,  these  officers 
assumed  independence,  until  Muhammad  Ali  was 
firmly  seated  as  nawab.  When  the  British  as- 
sumed the  government  in  1801,  they  again  became 
refractory,  and  were  subdued  by  a  force.  Three 
polliams  were  forfated,  one  was  continued,  and 
five  were  taken  under  government  management 
until  1826.  The  principal  river  is  the  Palar; 
smaller  rivers  are  the  Pomey,  Cheyar,  and  Suma- 
mukhL  There  are  about  40,000  tanks,  the  chief 
of  them  being  that  of  Eaveripak,  ten  miles  east 
of  Arcot,  the  bund  of  which  is  four  miles  long.— 
Imp.  Gaz. 

ARCOT  SOUTH  is  a  Madras  district,  lying  be- 
tween lat.  11^  10'  30^  and  12**  88'  80*  N.,  and 
long.  78**  83'  30^  and  80**  2'  15^  E.,  with  an  area  of 
4873  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,766,817 
souLs.    South  Arcot  has  been  under  British  ad- 
ministration permanently  since  the  year  1801. 
Towards  the  W.  are  the  Gooremboo  Gownden  and 
the  Jeddya  Gownden  hills,  and  on  the  N.W.  the 
Ghengama  range,   separating  the  Gullacoorchy 
taluq  from  Salem,  some  parts  rising  6000  feet 
high.    Parts  of  the  southern  hills  are  under  a 
poligar,  and  the  Ghengama  hills  are  occupied  by 
the  Maleali  race.    The  chief  river  is  the  Ck^enin, 
across  which  dams  have  been  constructed  to  obtain 
water  for  irrigation.    The  Vellar  river  rises  S. 
of  the  Shevaroy  hills,  in  Salem,  and  disembogues 
at  Porto  Novo.    The  Pennar  rises  in  Nundidrag, 
and  enters  the  sea  N.  of  New  Town,  Cuddalore. 
The  Yeeranum  tank,  in  the  Manargudi  taluq,  is 
one  of  the  largest  tanks  in  S.  India,  its  dam  or 
bund  being  ten  miles  long ;  it  is  supplied  chiefly 
from  the  lower  dam  across  the  Golerun.    The 
Walajah  tank  dam  is  six  miles  long.     Gudda- 
lore  has  been  occupied  by  the  British  since  1682. 
In  the  strife  for  supremacy  between  the  British, 
the  French,  Tipu  Sultan,  and  Nawab  Muhammad 
Ali,  Guddalore,  Port  Novo,  Ginji,  Fort  St.  David, 
Pondicheny,    Wandiwash,    repeatedly    changed 
hands.    Hindus,  96*6  per  cent ;  Mahomedans,  2*6 
per  cent.,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Ghriatians  and 
Jains.     The  Yalalar   are   the  cultivators;  the 
Vanian   are   the  land-holding  cultivators;  the 
Pariah,  labourers  and  menials;  and  the  Ghettyar 
are  traders.    The  Korawa,  a  predatory  race,  are 
swineherds   and  basket-znakers.    In  the  forest 
tracts  are  the  Irular.  Villeyar,  and  MalealL    The 
Padyal,  a  section  of  the  Panah,  are  field  labourers. 

ARGTIGTIS  BINTURONG,  the  black  bear  cat, 
occurs  in  India.  It  is  of  the  sub-family  Viver- 
rinsB,  family  Viverridie,  tribe  Digitigrada. 

ARGTOCEPHALUS  LOBATUS,  the  Aus- 
tralian sea-bear,  is  amongst  the  largest  of  the 
seal  family.  They  occasionally  congregate  in  vast 
numbers  on  various  parts  of  the  coast  of  Australia. 
A.  ursinus,  when  full  grown,  is  8  or  9  feet  long, 
and  weighs  800  lb&  When  from  four  to  five 
months  old,  it  has  fine  black  curly  hair,  and  its 
fur  IB  sold  in  Ghina  at  considerable  prices.  Their 
favourite  summer  haunt  is  the  island  of  St.  Paul, 
one  of  tiie  Pilibrow  group.  The  hunters  of  ihe 
American  Fur  Company  are  Aleuts,  and  only  young 
males  of  about  four  months  old  are  killed.  The 
males  are  polygamous,  with  about  forty  or  fifty 
females. — Hartwig, 
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ARCTOMTDINJB. 


AREGA. 


ABGTOMYDIN^,  a  sub-family  of  mammalB; 
the  mannotB,  of  the  natoial  order  Bodentia,  aad 
funily  SciiiridsB.  Two  speeies  of  the  Arctomys 
ooeor  in  Indu,  A.  bobac  and  A.  hemachalanus, 
the  Tibet  rnaxmot  and  the  zed  marmot. 

ARDANDA.    Hind.    CappariB  hoirida,  Linn. 

ARDASHIR.  There  were  several  Persian  sore- 
nignB  of  this  name,  viz.  Ardashir  Babegan  bin 
Saaim,  Artaxerxea,  the  first  of  the  SMsanian 
kings,  A.D.  226-240 ;  Ardaahir  (Artazerzes)  u., 
the  tenth,  a.d.  380 ;  Ardashir  iii.,  the  twenty,  fifth 
Saaaanian,  in  a.d.  629,  under  whom  anarchy 
pveiaiied.  Ardaahir^daraz-^last,  or  of  the  long 
ann,  was  Kai  Bahman,  the  Attaxerzes  Longi- 
rnanns  of  the  Bomans.  Ardashir  i.  was  sumamed 
Babegan,  from  his  father  Babek;  in  a.d.  226, 
he  defeated  and  slew  Artabanus  on  the  plains 
d  HoonmuE,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He 
was  a  religions  enthusiast  He  caused  the  sacred 
books  to  be  translated  from  Zend  to  Pehlavi.  He 
used  to  lemark  that  there  can  be  no  power  with- 
out an  army,  no  army  without  money,  no  money 
without  agzienltnre;  and  no  agriculture  without 
jiHtioe.— AfofeoAn'a  HisUyry  ofPiertia^  i.  p.  78. 
ARDAWAL.     Fanj.     Rhododendron    arbor- 


ARDEA,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  Ar- 
deid&  A.  cinerea,  the  common  grey  heron  of 
Eazope,  Asia,  N.  and  8.  Africa,  is  common  in 
India.  The  grey  heron,  in  Tamil,  Narai,  some- 
tboies  Pamboo  narai,  or  snake-crane,  has  a  nest 
hmh  ci  twigs,  emntainiTig  sometimes  two,  some- 
times three  eggs.  The  young  are  fledged  from 
Jmurf  to  April,  according  to  the  time  of  de- 
positing their  eggs,  which  some  do  earlier  than 
otfaera.  The  eggs  are  of  a  light-green  colour ; 
tb^  are  not  so  large  in  circumference  as  a  large- 
ned  hen's  egg,  but  are  longer.  The  purple  heron 
of  Eonme,  Asia,  and  Africa,  A.  purpurea,  in 
Tamil  ^e  Gnmbly  narai  or  blanket-crane,  de- 
posits two  to  three  eggs,  and  seems  to  rear  only 
two  jonng.  Hie  young  are  fully  fledged  in  April. 
A  griaeiUL  the  Nycticoraz  griseus,  Linn. ;  in 
Tkmil,  Wnkka ;  nests  contain  tve  ^gs ;  hatches 
four  or  ^Ye  young;  eggs  the  size  of  a  bantam^s, 
and  of  the  same  shape.  The  younff  are  fledged  in 
ApriL  Other  species  are  A.  goliath  and  A.  Suma- 
trana. — Dr,  SkortL 

ARDEBIL,  in  ht.  SST  14'  N.,  and  long.  48""  21' 
£,  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  place  of  shiah 
pilgrimage;  It  contains  the  tombs  of  shaikh  Safi- 
od-Din,  and  of  his  descendant.  Shah  Ismail,  the 
tender  of  tiie  Saffavi  dynasty. — MacGregor, 
Ptrma.  p.  26. 

ARDELAN,  a  province  of  Persia.     Wooded 

BMNDxtains,  separated  by  narrow  valleys  and  occa- 

aknal  plains,  podudng  excellent  jAstnre,  cover  its 

Bortbem  portion,  whidi  is  a  nominal  d^ndency 

df  Fenia.    The  wali  of  this  district  is  also  the 

.  Kurdish  chieftain.    He  claims  to  be  the 

'descendant  from  the  great  Salah-ud-Din 

(Saladin).    He  holds  his  court  at  Sehnah,  his 

eat{»tal,  60  miles  from  Hamadan,  and  77  from 

Kimianshah.     A  serai  occupies  the  summit  of  a 

bill,  round  which  is  the  town,  containing  about 

4000  Somii,  200  Jews,  and  50  Nestorian  Catholic 

|i^«r*iK#».     llie  Kurdish  districts  of  Ardelan  and 

Kinnanshah  occupy  the  western  limits  of  Persia, 

in    the  space  between  Azerjiban  and  Luristan, 

jBsd  the  space  between  the  Elwand  and  Zagroe 

rmnges.  —  MacGregor;   Rick's   Kurdistan,    i.  p. 


209;  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  Colonel  Chesney,  p. 
216. 

ARDETTA  MINUTA,  the  Botaurus  minutus,  is 
the  little  bittern  of  Europe,  aU  Africa,  W.  Asia, 
Himalaya,  Kashmir;  replaced  in  Lower  Bengal 
by  A.  Sinensis,  and  more  abundantly  by  A.  cinna- 
momea,  which  is  common  throughout  India. 
Botaurus  stellaris  is  the  common  bittern  of  Europe, 
Asia,  all  Africa,  and  is  common  in  India. 

ARDHA.  Sansc.  A  half.  Dina  ardha,  half 
the  dar ;  ratri  ardha,  half  the  night. 

ARDHANARI,  also  written  i^dhanareswara, 
the  androgynous  f oim  of  Siva,  half  man,  half 
woman,  representiDg  Siva  and  Parvati  —  Fer- 
gusson  and  Burgess, 

ARDHA WA.  Hind.  A  mixture  of  gram  and 
barley  meals,  either  in  equal  proportions,  or  two 
to  one,  as  the  buyer  prefers,  used  in  N.  India  for 
feeding  horses.  Both  grains  are  parched  and 
ground  before  being  mixed  together.  Ardhawa  is 
thought  vecy  fattening  food  for  horses ;  but,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  weight  and  substance  in  the  narch- 
ing  process,  and  the  extra  labour  requbea,  it  is 
more  expensive  than  plain  gram. 

ARDI  or  Artsai,  the  name  which  Herodotus 
gives  to  the  ancient  Persians.  Baron  de  Bode 
supposes  the  town  of  Ardea  in  Fans,  near  the 
mountainous  region  of  Aidekan,  to  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  towns  oi  the  ancient  Persians. 

ARDIBEHEST-JASAN,  a  festival  of  the 
Parsees  or  Zoroastrians,  maintained  in  honour 
of  Ardibehest  Amsaspund,  the  controlling  angel, 
acccMfding  to  their  theology,  over  their  saiared 
fire.  On  this  day  the  Parsees  crowd  their  fire- 
temples  to  offer  up  prayers  to  the  Supreme 
Being.— TAc  Parsees,  61. 

ARE.    Tel.    Bauhinia  racemosa. 

AREALU.    Maleau    Urostigma  religiosum. 

AREGA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Gocoaceee.  A  Chinese  species,  called  Ghu-pin- 
lang,  yields  tiie  Ta-fuh-p'i,  a  fibrous  rind  or  fine 
coir-like  fibre. 

A.  Dioksonii,  Roxh,,  is  a  tree  of  the  Malabar 
mountains;  the  poorer  people  use  its  nuts  as 
substitutes  for  the  true  betel  nut. 

A.  gracilis,  Roxb,,  is  a  tree  of  Sikkim,  Silhet, 
Ohittagong,  and  the  S.  Konkan ;  the  Ban-gua,  or 
wild  areca  of  Bengal. 

A.  triandra,  the  Ram  gua  of  Bengal,  grows  as 
a  tree  in  Ghittagong. 

A  oleracea.    Linn, 
Euteipe  OsribeBO,  9pr,         \  Oroodoxa  oleraoea,  Endl. 

The  cabbage  palm,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies ; 
the  wood  us^  tne  same  as  Areca  catechu,  the  bud 
forming  the  centre  of  the  leaf-crown  being  the 
eatable  *  cabbage.'  It  might  be  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  India. 

A.  sapida,  the  cabbege-tree  of  New  Zealand.  Its 
young  unfolded  leaves  rise  perpendicularlv  in  the 
centre  of  the  crest,  and  in  this  state  they  are 
used  for  making  brooms ;  those  still  unprotnided, 
and  remaining  enclosed  within  the  sheaths  of  the 
older  leaves,  form  a  white  mass  as  thick  as  a  man's 
arm,  iemd  are  eaten  raw,  bdied,  or  pickled.  In  a 
raw  state  they  taste  like  a  nut,  and  boiled  they 
resemble  artichoke  bottoms.  This  palm  is  of 
interest  as  the  most  southern  representative  of  the 
palm  order. 

A.  veetiaria  is  so  called  from  clothing  being 
made  of  its  fibrea.— Ror6.;  Voigt;  J,  Backhouse^ 
Visit  to  Norfolk  Island, 
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ARECA  CATECHU. 

ARECA  CATECHU.    L,    Betel-nut  palm. 
A  faupel,  Ocertn, 


Fofil, ABAa  7 

Banda,  ....  Ball 
Oua,  Kunthi  ?  .  Beno. 
Bongs,  .  .  BiBATA,  Tag. 
Bapo,  ....  Buois. 
Kwun,  ....  BuBM. 
Si-chang-tao,  .  .  Chin. 
Pin-lang-tsso,  .     .        „ 


Sapari,  .  .  DUK.,  Hlim. 
Jombi,  ....  Jay. 
Pinang,  Kacha,  .  Malay. 
Adaka,  CaTiigha,  Malbal. 
Ouaka,  ....  Sansk. 
Puwak,  ....  Singh. 
Paku  maram,  .  .  Tah. 
Kamuga  ?  Poka,  .         „ 

A  slender,  graceful  palm,  of  remarkably  erect 
growth,  attaining  a  height  of  30  to  60  feet,  with 
a  toft  of  f eath^  leaves  at  the  extreme  top.  Its 
cylindrical  stem  is  only  a  few  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  an  object  of  extensive  culture  in  many  parts 
of  tropical  Asia,  in  N.  Bengal,  Nepal,  Malabar, 
and  tne  S.W.  coast  of  Ceylon ;  also  with  the 
Burmese,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  by  the  Karens, 
and  in  all  the  islands  from  Sumatra  to  the 
Philippines.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  elegant  of 
all  the  palms.  It  is  much  prized  by  the  natives 
of  Borneo,  on  account  of  the  denghtful  fra- 
grance of  its  flower,  which,  taken  just  before 
opening  from  the  sheath  or  spathe  in  which  the 
inflorescence  is  enveloped,  and  called  myang,  is 
requisite  in  all  their  medicines  and  conjura- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  healing  the  sick ;  it  is 
also  used,  with  other  sweet  -  scented  flowers,  at 
bridals  and  all  occasions  of  festivity.  In  the 
arid  climate  of  the  central  Dekhan,  it  requires  to 
be  protected  from  the  diy  winds,  either  by  mat- 
ting or  straw  tied  round  it  to  prevent  it  splitting. 
When  this  happens,  it  immediately  decays.  In 
gardens,  when  mixed  alternately  with  the  cypress, 
it  presents  a  very  striking  appearance.  The  wood 
is  hard  and  peculiarlv  streaked,  and  might  be  used 
in  turnery  for  small  ornamental  work.  In  Tra- 
vancore,  it  is  employed  for  spear  handles  and  bows, 
for  which  it  is  well  suited,  being  very  elastic. 
This  palm  yields  the  betel  nut  of  commerce, 
which,  mixed  with  lime  and  the  leaf  of  the  piper 
betel,  is  largelv  in  use  as  a  masticatory  in  all 
the  countries  of  S.E.  Asia.  Tlie  nut  is  bard  and 
peculiarly  streaked,  and  in  request  in  turnery  for 
small  ornamental  work.  A  strong  decoction  of 
the  nut  is  used  in  dyeing.  Roasted  and  powdered, 
they  make  an  excellent  dentifrice.  Young  nuts 
are  prescribed  in  decoction  in  dyspepsia,  and 
they  are  considered  to  possess  astringent  and 
tonic  properties.  Their  use,  with  betel  leaf  and 
lime,  oiscolours  the  teeth,  but  the  people  imagine 
that  it  fastens  them  and  cleans  the  gums.  The 
nuts  yield  two  astringent  preparations  known 
as  catechu,  respectively  called,  in  Tamil,  katha 
kambu  and  kash  kathi ;  in  Telugu,  kansi ;  and 
iu  the  Dekhan,  khrab  katha  and  acha  katha. 
The  katha  kambu  is  chewed  with  the  betel  leaf ; 
the  kash  kathi  is  used  medicinally.  The  tree 
will  produce  fruit  at  five  years,  and  continue  to 
bear  for  twentv-five  years.  Unlike  the  cocoa-nut 
palm,  it  will  thrive  at  high  r^ons,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sea.  In  the  Eastern  Islands,  Uie 
produce  of  the  tree  varies  from  200  to  1000  nuts 
annually.  The  nuts  form  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce  with  the  Eastern  Islands  and  China, 
and  are  also  one  of  the  staple  products  of  Travan- 
core.  They  are  gathered  in  July  and  August, 
though  not  fully  ripe  till  October.  In  Travancore, 
those  that  are  used  by  families  of  rauk  are  collected 
while  the  fruit  is  tender.  The  husk,  or  the  outer 
pod,  is  removed ;  the  kernel,  a  round,  fleshy  mass, 
is  boiled  in  water.      In  the  first  boiling  of  the 
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nut,  when  properly  done,  the  water  becomes  red, 
thick,   and  starch-like,  and  this  is  afterwards 
evaporated  into  a  substance  like  catechu.    The 
boiled  nuts  being  now  removed,  sliced,*  and  dried, 
the  catechu-like  substance  is  rubbed  on  them, 
and  dried  again  in  the  sun,  when  they  become 
of  a  shming  black,  ready  for  use.     Whole  nuts, 
without  being  sliced,  are  also  prepared  in  the 
same  form  for  use  amongst  the  higher  classes; 
while  ripe  nuts,  as  well  as  young  nuts  in  a  raw 
state,  are  used  by  all  classes  of  people  generally, 
and  ripe  nuts  preserved  in  water  with  the  pod  are 
also  used.    For  export  to  other  districts,  ihe  nuts 
are  sliced  and  coloured  with  red  catechu,  or  sent 
whole  in  the  pods.    The  average  amount  of  ex- 
ports of  the  prepared  nuts,  from  Travancore,  is 
from  2000  to  SOCK)  candies  annually,  exclu^ve  of 
the  nuts  in  their  ordinary  state,  great' quantities 
of  which  are  shipped  to  Bombay  and  other  ports. 
According  to  a  former  survey,  there  were  up- 
wards of  a  million  trees  in  Travancore.    The 
spathe  which    stretches  over  the  blossoms    of 
tnis  tree,  and  which  is  called  Paakmuttay,  is 
a   fibrous   substance,  which    the  Hindus  make 
into  vessels  for  holding  airack,  water,  etc;  also 
into  cups,  dishes,  and  small  umbrellas.     It  is 
so  fine  that  it  can  be  written  on  with  ink. 
The  Malay  name  gives  that  of  the  island  Pulo- 
Penang.    The  three  ingredients  of  the  betel  nut, 
as  commonly  used,  are  the  sliced  nut,  the  leaf  of 
the  betel  pepper  in  which  the  nut  is  rolled,  and 
ohunam  or  powdered  lime,  which  is  smeared  over 
the  leaf.    Prof.  Johnston  calculated  that  they  are 
chewed  by  at  least  50  millions  of  the  human  race, 
but  this  is  an  over-estimate;  like  smoking  and 
snufiF-taking,  many  S.  E.  Asiatics  do  not  use  it. 
The  tree  requires  a  low,  moist  situation,  with 
rather  a  sandy  soil,  either  under  the  bund  of  a 
tank,  or  in  a  position  otherwise  favourable  for 
irrigation.     The  seeds  are  put  into  holes  six  feet 
apart.    Areca  nut,  when  in  bulk  as  a  cargo,  gene- 
rates an  excessive  heat. — FL  Ind,;  Heyne's  JYticts; 
Votgt;  Mr,  Mendis;  Dr.  Cleg,;  Drury,  Useful  PL  ; 
Drunfs  Cochin ;  M,E.  J.  R.;  Elliott ;  MasorCs  7V-m. 
Low* 8  Sar. ;  Veg.  King.;  Mhlcom^s  Tr.;  Ains. ;  Siftu 

AREESH.  Pers.,  Turk.  In  Baghdad  and 
Southern  Persia,  an  open  room  on  the  roofs  of 
houses,  for  sleeping  in  at  night  in  the  hot  season. 

AREKA  MARAM.    Tam.    Bauhinia  racemosa. 

ARENARIA  SERPYLLIFOLIA  and  A.  Neil- 
gherriensis  plants  occur  in  India.  Roxburgh 
notices  A.  daocida  and  tufts  of  A.  musciformis. 
Wall. ;  and  allied  species  were  brought  by  Drs. 
Hooker  and  Thomson  from  exposed  rocks  14,000 
to  18,000  feet  above  the  sea  level  in  the  Himalaya. 

AREND,  Arandi.    Hind.    Ricinus  communis. 

ARENDA  OIL  of  Chittagong,  is  expressed  from 
the  seeds  of  a  bush  which  is  largely  used  as  a 
hedge,  as  cattle  do  not  eat  it.  The  seeds,  three  or 
four  in  number,  are  black  and  in  a  black-coloured 
skin.  The  bushes  answer  excellently  for  fences, 
with  split  bamboo  tied  on  each  side  to  keep  them 
straight  and  together.    Jatropha  curcas  ? 

ARENGA  SACCHARIFERA.    LaMlL 
BorassoB  Gtomatos,  Lour.   |  Sagaenu  Bomphii)  JtoadK 


Nawa,Nama,  .    .      Amb. 
Aren,     ....       Jav. 

TheSap. 
Lageu,  BHram,  Bara  ?  Jap. 

Monchons, .    .     Maoass. 

TheOotiomer. 

Anao,  Aonouce,  .  Malay. 

Karvel,  Eawal,    .       Jav. 

Akel,  Mandar,     .     Port. 

The  Hair. 

Sapran,  Sagwire,          Sp. 

Dnk,  Eju,  Qomuti,      Jav. 

AnU,   .     .      .      SU1CATBA27. 
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ARENGA  SAGCHARIFERA. 


ABGENTAN. 


This  is  one  of  the  genns  Arenga,  five  gpecies 
of  whidi  chiefly  inhabit  the  islandB  of  the  Eastern 
Aichipelagou    They  are  all  handsome  trees,  their 
&f onrite  localities  being  dense  shady  forests  and 
the  neighboiirhood  of  rivers  and  rivulets.    This  one 
was  so  highly  thought  of  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  that  he 
introduced  it  largely  into  India,  where  vie  natives 
hate  taken  kindSy  to  them.    It  is  growing  now 
near  Madias^  in  Bangalore,  at  Hyderabad,  and 
hffgdy  in  the  Nuggur  division  of  Mysore.    It 
oeenra  in  abundance  in  a  wild  state  throughout 
the  ial*»M^a  <rf  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  yields 
a  hoEselttir-like  substance,  which  lu»  given  the 
mme  to  the  tree.     It  is  the  only  one  of  this  genus 
of  any  comm^ndal  importance.    It  comes  into 
heving  about  the  seventh  year,  and  continues 
to  flower  from  two  to  five  years,  continuing  in 
blQBBoin  all  the  year  through,  but  fiowers  only 
OQoe  and  die&     In  general  appearance  it  much 
reaembtea  the  sago  palm,  but  the  pinnffi  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  erect  in  the  latter,  droop  in 
the  fanner  like  those  of  the  nibong  and  many 
other  pafana.      The   gomuti  or  eju  is  a  black 
fibrcKu   aobitance   resembling   coarse  horsehair, 
which  piotzudea  ilself  in  large  tofts  from  between 
the  eortioeooa  scales  of  this  palm.    The  length  of 
the  fibre  runs  from  one  to  two  feet,  and  each  tuft 
oootains  about  6  lbs.  of  the  eju.    Eju  cable  is 
aaid  to  be  oonsiderably  stronger  than  coir,  and  it 
undergoes  a  longer  exposure  to  sun  and  rain 
akcmately  without   eiq>eriencing   any  effectual 
damage.     It  is  chiefly  used  by  the  MtJays  about 
the  Stiaita  of  Malacca.    It  is  also  used  as  thatch ; 
a«i  a  quantity  of  it  is  wrapped  round  the  ends  of 
tiiibeiB   and   posts  to  be   put  in  the   ground. 
lianden  saw  a  thatch  of  it  fifty  years  old.    Of  all 
TegBtafale  sabstances,  it  is  the  least  liable  to  decay, 
ami  is  of  great  senrioe  to  the  Dyaka  in  their  house- 
building, on  account  of  its  durability.    This  sub- 
staaoe  is  also  plaited  into  ornaments  for  the  arms, 
le^  and   neoE,  and  its  deep  black  and   neat 
appeanace  render  it,  to  the  eye  of  a  European,  a 
nttBh  more  agreeable  ornament  than  either  the 
bfaas  or  beads  with  which  they  abundantly  adorn 
tUr  persons.      The  fibre  is  considered  superior 
to  all  others  yet  made  use  of  for  the  manufac- 
tme  of  artificial  bristles  for  brushes,  imitation 
Iw— Pi>aiy  for  stuflSng,  and  such-like  purposes. 
The  pabn  wine  is  extracted  from  the  plant  by 
cattiBg  off  the  large  lateral   bunches  of  fruit. 
When    these   are   about   half-srown,    they  are 
severed  eloee  to  the  division  of  the  peduncle  or 
fltem,  and  bamboos  are  hung  to  them.    A  good 
tree  with  two    incisions  will  produce  about  a 
gaBon  daily  for  two  months;  a  fresh  surface  being 
cooBtantlj  kept  on  the  severed  part  by  a  thin  slice 
bemg  daily  cut  off  the  stem  or   peduncle,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  above-named  period  it  has 
nISogether  disappeared.    The  palm  wine  is  taken 
from  the  bamboo  twice  a  day,  and  when  fresh 
bM  a  Teiy  agreeable  taste,  and  is  a  refreshing 
drink;    the  Dyaks,  however,  always  impart  a 
flaToar  to  it  by  placing  a  piece  of  a  bitter  plant 
into  the  bamboos  in  which  it  is  collected.    The 
trae  is  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo.     The  fleshy 
enter  eovering  of  the  fruit  yields  a  highly  stimu- 
taHag  and  corrosive  juice,  which,  when  applied 
to  the  akin,  occasions  great  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion.     The  inhabitants  of  the  Moluccas  were  in 
the  pvactice  of  using,  in  their  wars,  in  the  de- 
feooR  of  posts,  a  liquor  afforded  by  the  maceration 


of  the  fruit  of  the  gomuti,  which  the  Dutch  ap- 
propriately denominated  hell  water.  A  tree  cut 
down  in  the  Calcutta  Grardens  yielded  150  lbs.  of 
good  sago  meal  Its  leaves,  when  very  young,  are 
eaten  like  the  American  cabbage  palm,  Oreodoxa 
oleraoea,  BndL  The  seed,  or  rather  the  albumen, 
when  freed  from  its  noxious  covering,  is  made 
into  a  sweetmeat  by  the  Chinese.  It  therefore 
yields  sago,  palm  wine,  gomuti,  sugar,  and  baru. 
— Roxb, ;  Crawf.  Diet,  Arch. ;  Seeman  on  Palms  ; 
Royle's  Fibrous  PlanU;  Voigt;  Veg.  King,  749; 
Cat,  Cal,  Exh.  1862,  pp.  57,  116-118;  New^  in 
Uteris;  Marsden's  Hist,  of  SumatrUy  p.  57,  88; 
Faulkner^  Com,  Diet.;  Low's  Sarawak^  p.  40; 
Walton's  StaU,  p.  116. 

AREOI,  a  Tfidiiti  people,  who  formerly  buried 
their  friends  alive,  when  from  their  infirmities  they 
became  burdensome.  A  hole  was  dug  in  the  sand 
on  the  sea-beach ;  then,  under  pretence  of  taking 
their  aged  or  sick  relative  to  bathe,  they  would 
carry  hun  on  a  litter  to  the  spot,  and,  tumbling 
him  in,  instantly  heap  stones  and  earth  upon  him, 
and  trample  all  down  with  their  feet;  or  they 
would  rusn  into  his  house  and  spear  him.  Jen- 
kins describes  the  Areoi  as  a  sect,  institution, 
or  society,  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  members 
of  which  were  allowed  to  marry ;  but  if  chil^n 
were  bom,  they  were  required  to  put  them  to 
death. — Jenkins'  Ameriean  Expedition^  p.  161 ; 
Montgomery^  1^,  82. 

ARE  TIGE.    Tel.    Dioscorea  oppositifolia,  L, 

ARETTI.    Tel.    Musa  sapientum. 

AREVALAMATHANA,  a  king  mentioned  in  a 
copper  plate  found  at  Eaira  in  Gujerat,  of  date 
A.D.  1059 ;  his  son  was  Udaia  Ditya,  and  his  grand- 
son Salivahana. 

ARGAS  PERSICUS.  Fisch.  The  argades  are 
arachnida,  closelv  allied  to  the  ticks.  The  argas 
of  Persia  is  the  bug  of  Miana,  a  town  in  Peosia. 
Its  size  is  about  that  of  the  common  bug ;  the  body 
is  rough,  of  a  blood-red  colour,  and  covered  with 
some  elevated  white  spots.  The  bite  gives  acute 
pain,  even  giving  rise  to  consumption  and  death. 
— Moquin  Tandon, 

ARGAUM,  in  Berar.  A  battle  was  fought 
here  on  the  29th  November  1803  (the  Imperial 
Gazetteer  says  28th  November),  in  which  the  army 
of  the  Bhonsla  raja  of  Nagpur,  commanded  by 
his  brother  Venkoii,  was  defeated  by  General 
Wellesley.  On  the  15th  December,  General 
Stevenson  captured  Gawilghur,  which  led  to  the 
treaty  of  Deogaon  on  the  19th  December. 

ARGEMONE  MEXICANA.  L.  Mexican  poppy. 


Buro  shial  kanta, 
Balu  rakkisa,  .  . 
Lau-shu-lih,  .  . 
YeUow  thistle,  . 
Satya  nasa,     .    . 


Bbvo. 
Can. 

Chin. 

Eno. 

Hind. 


Bhat  mil,  Bher  band.HiND. 
Gardo  lanto,  .    .It.,  Sp. 
Fioo  del  infemb,  .   „     „ 
Bramha  danda,    .  ^lnsk. 
Bramhara  kash,  .      Tam. 
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This  plant,  a  native  of  America,  grows  wild  in 
over-abundant  luxuriance  in  many  parts  of  India, 
and  its  large,  yellow,  thistle-shaped  flowers  appear 
January  to  March.  Theur  seeds  and  milk-like  sap 
are  used  in  native  medicine,  but  they  seem  useless. 
The  round  corrugated  seeds  yield  a  large  quantity 
of  pale  yellow  dear  and  limpid  oil,  called  Coorakoo, 
and  in  Hindi,  Faringi  datura  ka  tel,  nearly  as  much 
as  the  common  mustard-seed.  It  is  readily  pro- 
curable, and  cheap. — Madras  Ex,Jur,  Rep,;  CaL 
Cat,  Ex,,  1862 :  Roxb, 

ARGENTAN,  the  Peh-t'ung  of  the  Chinese,  is 
an  alloy,  called  white  copper,  made  of  copper, 


AHGHA, 

zino,  niokel,  and  asfienic,  occasioiutUy  sQrer.  The 
head  ornaments  of  Chinese  women  and  washing- 
basins  are  made  of  it.  With  Chinese  women,  a 
favourite  mode  of  committing  suicide  is  to  swallow 
their  head  ornaments. 

AKGHA  or  Toni,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  Par- 
▼ati^s  especial  emblem;  properly,  the  argha  is 
the  cup  or  circle  from  which  the  lingam  rises,  its 
outer  edxe  or  rim  being  the  yonL  The  argha  of 
the  Hinaus  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
argo  of  the  Greeks,  the  Egjrptian  Cymbium ;  but 
the  subject  of  the  argha  has  given  rise  amongst 
the  Hindus  to  many  wildly  speculative  theories. 
Much  of  their  ceremonial,  as  in  this  instance,  has 
had  a  physiological  origin ;  and  many  of  their  fasts, 
festivai  days,  and  observances  are  astronomical, 
astral,  and  planetary.  The  argha  ofiPering  is  made 
to  an  idol,  a  brahman,  to  a  bridegroom  at  the 
marriage  ceremony,  or  to  any  venerable  person. 
In  farming  operations,  it  oonsists  chiefly  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  or  water,  or  milk  and  honey:  and 
when  the  first  bundle  of  com  is  brought  home 
from  the  threshing-floor  aiKl  deposited,  a  liba- 
tion of  water  is  offered  between  the  threshold 
and  the  spot  where  it  is  so  deposited.  In  mar- 
riage and  funeral  ceremonies,  as  well  as  in  the 
Snul'ha,  an  argha  is  an  indispensable  utensil. 
Argha  Patra  is  a  boat-shaped  vessel,  used  in  the 
rel^ous  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus  to  contain  the 
argha  or  offering  made  of  tila  or  Sesamum  Indioum, 
Gusa-grass,  perfumes,  flowers,  durva-grass,  and 
water.  These  vessels — the  first  meaning  a  boat 
or  vessel,  the  second  a  cup  or  goblet — ^remind  us 
strongly  of  the  patera  of  the  Romans.  Patra  is 
also  a  leaf,  especially  when  formed  into  a  cup 
or  drinking  vessel,  as  is  very  commonly  done  in 
India ;  the  plantain  leaf  is  easily  formed  into  a  con- 
venient cup,  and  it  is  retained  in  that  shape  by  a 
skewer.  Arghanatha,  or  Lord  of  the  Boat-shaped 
Vessel,  is  a  title  of  Iswara  or  Siva.  Arghanatha 
Iswara  appears  to  have  been  literally  translated  by 
Plutarch  as  Iris  and  Osiris,  when  he  asserts  that 
Osiris  was  commander  of  the  Argo. — CoUy  Myth, 
Hind.ja,  874.     See  Ar^hya. 

ARGHAND-AB,  a  nver  near  Kandahar,  in  the 
hills,  the  Gnrgan  river^  the  Yenkana  of  the  Ven- 
didad.  On  its  left  bank  is  the  famous  grotto,  the 
Ghar-i-Jamshid,  sixteen  miles  S.W.  of  Kandahar. 
The  Panj  Bai  hills  overlook  the  rirer.  The  whole 
of  the  roof  of  the  grotto  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  beautifully  carved. 

ARGHAWAN.  Himd.  Bauhinia  varieffata,  also 
Edwardsia  mollis.  An  arghawan  tree  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  verses  of  Persian  poets.  The  branches 
and  stem  in  spring  are  suddenly  covered  with  pink 
blossom.  Botanists  have  named  it  Arbor  Juds,  or 
Judas's  tree,  on  account  of  some  very  apocryphal 
tradition,  that  on  a  tree  of  this  kind  Judas  hanged 
himself.  The  proper  botanical  name  of  this  tree  is 
Cerds  siliquastrum.  Baber  mentions  two  argha- 
wan, quite  different  plants,  the  red  and  the  yeUow. 
The  yellow  is  common  on  all'  the  plains  of  Central 
Asia,  also  on  those  of  Beluchistan  and  Persia.  In 
the  latter  r^on  it  is  named  Mahak.  It  is  a 
shrubby  plant,  bearing  clusters  of  yellow  pea-like 
flowers,  with  compound  alternate  leaves.  The 
red  arghawan  is  a  small  tree. — MassorCs  Journey, 

ARGHEL  of  Egypt.  Solenostemma  aigel,  a 
native  of  Syria.  The  leaves  are  purgative,  and  are 
employed  in  Egypt  to  adulterate  senna. — Hogg^ 
Veg,  King,  il  p.  6 ;  Simmonds.    See  Cassia. 
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ARGUS  PHEASANT. 

ARGHUN,  a  Sind  dynasty  from  a.d.  1521 
to  1654-56,  during  which  Shuia  Beg  and  his  son 
Minsa  Shah  Husain  reigned.  This  tribe  came  to 
Sind  in  the  time  of  the  Summa  dynasty,  whom 
they  overthrew  and  succeeded,  about  a.h.  927,  aod 
ruled  for  thirty-four  years,  being  overthrown  by 
the  Tur  Khani  in  a.h.  962.  A^hun  Nama,  also 
called  the  Tur  Khan  Nama,  a  history  named  after 
the  Moghul  families  of  Arghun  and  Tur  Khan,  by 
Syud  Jamal,  son  of  Mir  Jalal  ud  Din  Husaini  of 
Shiraz,  who  composed  this  work  A.H.  1065,  a.d. 
1654~5. 

ARGHUN  KHAN  of  Persia  was  Kablai  Khan's 
mat  nephew.  His  wife  was  Zibellina,  the  KhatUD 
Bulugan,  daughter  of  the  Gredc  emperor  Palso- 
logos,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  ability.  She  had 
been  married  to  Abaka,  but  on  his  demise,  accord- 
ing to  the  marriage  customs  of  the  Mongols,  she 
passed  to  the  Urda  of  her  step-son,  Arghun.  On 
her  death,  A.  Dp  1286,  Arghun  sent  Marco  Polo  for 
another  wife  out  of  the  Mongol  tribe  of  Bayaut, 
but  Arghun  died  before  the  hdj  Kuka-Chin  was 
brought,  and  she  passed  to  Ghazan,  the  nephew  of 
Arghun,  for  Arghun  had  been  succeeded  hy  Khi- 
Kafu,  his  brother.— ^/^tr,  p.  498 ;  Quart.  Rev., 
July  1868. 

ARGHYA.  Sansk.  A  present  or  gift,  indica- 
tive of  respect  to  a  superior.  It  matters  not  of 
what  it  consists,  and  is  often  of  flowers. — Hind, 
Th.  i.  p.  812.     See  Argha. 

ARGILA,  also  Har^  Hon).  The  adjutant 
bird,  Leptoptilus  argila. 

ARGILLACEOUS  EARTH. 
Hwah-shih,     .    .     Chin.  I  Fei-hwohnihi.  •    »     Ohik. 
Kwaog-fen,     .    .        „     | 

An  unctuous  friable  earth  from  Kwang-si, 
Hunan,  and  Shau-tung,  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour, 
used  as  a  chalk  for  drawing,  and  internally  as  an 
alterative  remedy. — Smithy  p.  22. 

ARGK)N,  Aigond,  or  Aj^un,  mahomedan ; 
Kashmir  emigrantfi^  or  the  descendants  of  such  i 
who  have  settled  in  Ladakh,  Yarkand,  Chang- 
than,  or  in  any  part  of  Chinese  Tartary,  for  policy  i 
and  security.  They  usually  have  establishments  I 
with  agencies  at  the  principal  towns  and  cities 
they  frequent  and  trade  with.  Thus  the  Argoun; 
of  Ladakh,  besides  his  original  or  primary  est&b- ' 
lishment  at  Ladakh,  has  another  at  Yarkand, 
and  also  perhaps,  according  to  his  means  or  ex*^; 
tent  of  trade,  at  Aksu,  Ilchi,  Turf  ah,  etc. ;  white' 
the  Argouns  of  Yarkand,  as  also  the  Khojas  cf 
Andejan,  are  known  to  have  establishments  is 
many  towns  and  cities  of  Russian  Siberia.  They 
are  also  described  as  a  mixed  race  resident  at  Le^ 
half  Kashmiri  and  half  Boti.  The  same  term,  ii 
Yarkand,  also  is  applied  to  half  bloods. — PoweWt 
Handbook^  p.  182, 183. 

ARGONAUTA,  the  argonaut,  or  naper  eailor, 
a  genus  of  molluscs  of  the  class  Cephalopodai 
order  Dibranchiata,  sec.  Octopoda,  and  family 
Argonautidn.  Several  species  occur  in  the  seas 
on  the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  viz.  A.  Argo^ 
comu,  cymbium,  gondola,  hians,  thaustrum,  tabep> 
culata,  and  vitrea.    See  MoUusca.  i 

ARGUS,  analogue  of  Indra,  who  is  depicted  witC 
a  thousand  eyes,  hke  the  Argus  of  the  Greeks,  aioiii 
is  hence  called  the  thousand-eyed  god.  I 

ARGUS  PHEASANT.  Lungi,  Hind.  Cerior^ 
nis  satyra,  lAnn,  In  the  Malay  Peninsula,  caEes 
Coo-ow  by  the  Malays.  It  occurs  in  India,  Ghktff 
Java,  and  Sumati-a.    See  Phasianids ;  PheasafiM 


ABGYREIA  BRACTEATA, 


ARISTOLOCHIA. 


ARGTREIA  BRACTEATA.    Cfhoisy. 
IponmbiMtafttt^  H^ne,  |  Samudn  patta,      Sanbk. 

A  twining  shnib  groynpf  in  Madras  and  Coro- 
nrndd,  tUlra  with  imlky  j  uioe.  Decoctions  of  the 
leires  are  osed  by  the  natives  as  fomentations  in 
ttfles  of  Berofobas  enlargement  of  the  joints ;  the 
Mled  leaves  being  nsed  as  poultioes  at  the  same 
tune.— H7^^;  Uteful  PianU. 

AB6TREIA  MALABARICA.     Choigy. 
XittaKilaiiga,    .    Hal.  |  Paymooitej^  .    Tam. 

Grows  in  Mysore,  Malabar;  common  on  the 
gbata  Boot  cathartic;  considered  by  farriers  a 
good  hone  medicme. — Ainslie. 

ABGYREIA  SPECIOSA.    Swt. 


CoBTolmiaf  ipeciofUB,  L, 
„  nenrofu,  Burm, 
UttMnmnsTott,  iZ.  48& 
Bidi-tuiik»,  .  .  BSNO. 
SnmteShoka,  .  Hdtd. 
^ 


Lettsomia  epeoioia,  Boxb. 
Iponuea  „       Pen. 


Tiu 


Samndra-patra, 
Ohandxa-poda,  „ 

Kakkiia,kokkita,  „ 

TVe  Elephint  Creeper  grows  all  over  India  in 
fctestBaai  hedges.  It  has  large  deep  roeeHX>loared 
flowen.  Leires  are  used  by  native  practitioners 
m  the  pRpsniJon  of  emollient  ponltioes,  and  also 
in  entaaeoin  eompIaintB,  being  applied  externally 
to  tlie  ptrti  affected, — upper  side  as  a  discotient, 
aadtbe  under,  white,  side  as  a  matorant — Roxb. ; 

Ymgi;  AM,,  Um/ul  Plants;  O'S^;  Wight,  Ic. 
ARHAR  Hind.  Cajanns  Indiciis ;  pigeon  pea. 
ARHAT.  Hind.  A  lifting  water-wheeL 
ARHAT,  the  highest  rank  in  the  baddhist 
Uovd^;  a  bodf&ist  saint  who  has  attained 
to  tbe  fomih  grade  in  the  scale  of  perfection, 
ain  a  perfected  Jain^  saint.  Arbata,  religious 
Mdhiit  eoonsellorB  who  assembled  at  Pata- 
Ifotia  with  Afloka.  After  nine  months'  consul- 
wB,  they  sent  out  nine  teachers,  viz.,  one  to 
UuBir  and  Peshawar ;  a  second  to  the  country 
of  the  Nerbadda;  a  third  to  Mewar  and  Bundi ; 
a  ioiitii  to  Northern  Sind;  afifthtothe  Mahratta 
iMrtiy ;  a  stzth  to  the  Greek  province  of  Kabal, 
Aachona;  a  seventh  to  the  Himakkya;  the  eighth 
to  An  or  Siam,  that  is,  the  golden  land,  the  aurea 
Ngbortheaorea  chersonesus;  and  the  ninth  to 
KMaorCeykm.  Some  curcumstances  of  which 
M  are  nninfornied,  must  have  prepared  these 
ivpMs  for  the  reception  of  the  ascetic  doctrines 
||f  Sikja  Mnni,  which  still  prevail  throughout 
•ityiflD,  Burma,  Siam,  Tibet,  and  China,  amongst 
Mtooe-foorth  of  the  human  race.    See  Buddha. 

ARHI.PATA.  SiOffiK.  Lord  of  the  day;  a 
itoe  of  Siiiya,  the  son. 

ARI.   TeL    Banhinia  raoemosa,  Lam, 

AfilABEPON.    Maleal.    Azadirachta  Indica. 

ASI-ALU.    Maleal.    Picas  religiosa,  Lintu 

AfilAMANUS,  from  An,  a  foe,  and  Manus,  a 
n,  the  Ahriman  of  the  Parsees. 

AiOANA  (Iran)  was  the  general  name  for  the 
nntiy  east  of  Persia  and  Media  as  far  as  the 
idiH,  and  Arian  Abakhaf asa  is  supposed  to  have 
m  an  Aryan  territory  near  Kftbid  and  the 


Boptanans. 
ARIA  PAJ 


PALUS,  of  the  andents,  is  a  lake 
naed  by  the  aocomulation  of  the  waters  of  the 
ikiaBd  at  the  southern  extremilr  of  its  courae, 
d  eaDed  the  lake  of  Zarrah  by  Europeans. 
M  ■  a  eontmetion  of  Zarrenj,  the  ancient 
fftal,  and  tMs  again  represents  the  Zarangi  or 
•nd  of  the  Greeka  In  old  Persian  books  it  is 
lad 'Daria-Reza,  or  little  sea.'  The  present  in- 
Mtants  of  Seistan  call  it  Meshila-i-Rustum,  also 


Meehila-i-Seistan.  The  ordinary  name  of  the 
lake  is  Hamnn,  or  the  expanse. — Ferrier's  Joum, 

ARIA  VELA.    Maleal.    Cleome  viacosa. 

ARIGiBUM,  a  town  near  the  territory  <^  the 
Siah  Posh  Kafirs,  at  which  the  Greeks  in  their 
advance  on  India  established  a  military  colony. 

ARIKELU.    Tel.    Paspalum  frumentaceum. 

ARI  KIRAY.    Tam.    Marailea  quadrifolia. 

ARIKOTA.    Tel.    Poivrea  Roxburghii,  D.C. 

ARIPO,  a  small  town  11  miles  S.  of  Manaar, 
biult  on  a  low  sandy  beach  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  in  lat.  8**  46'  30"  N.  and  long.  79* 
bb^  30"  E.  Its  chief  importance  is  connected 
with  the  pearl  fishery. 

ARTS.    Hind.    Adhatoda  vasica. 

ARIS^MA,  a  genus  of  the  Araces  or  Aram 
tribe  of  plants.  A.  gracile  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Honigberger  as  occurring  abundantly  in  the 
Himdaya,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pir  Panjal, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Its  juice  very  acrid ; 
the  roots  are  considered  by  the  Hakims  to  be 
ao  excellent  remedy  against  every  description  of 
animal  poison.  A  dracontium  and  A  triphyllum 
are  intrtxluced  plants  Dr.  Stewart  mentions  A 
curvatum,  A.  speciosum,  and  A  tortoosum  as 
Pan  jab  plants.  A.  triphyllum,  EndL,  the  Pwan- 
hwa  of  the  Chinese,  is  a  ybtj  acrid  and  caustic 
plant,  and,  along  with  species  of  Pythonium, 
rinellia  tuberifera,  and  Arum  macrorum,  it  forms 
ptfirt  of  the  compound  for  destroying  the  sensa- 
tion of  parts  to  be  operated  on. — Smith;  Honig, ; 
Stewart;  Voigt, 

ARISHTA  Samsk.  A  savage  bull  kUled  by 
Krishna.  It  approached  the  place  where  he  was 
dancing  with  the  Gopin  shepherdeases,  when  he 
seized  it  by  the  horns,  one  of  which  he  tore  off, 
and  with  it  slew  the  bulL — Garrett, 

ARISHTA  NEMI,  a  name  of  Easyapa.  He  was 
the  near  kinsman  of  Krishna,  they  being  the  sons 
of  Basdeo  and  Samudra,  the  eldest  and  youngest 
of  ten  brothers  of  the  Tadu  race. 

ARISHTA  PHENILA.    Sansk.    Soap  nut. 

ARI^. '  Tam.    Husked  rice  of  Oryza  sativa. 

ARISINA    Can.    Curcuma  longa,  Roxb, 

ARISTIDA,  a  genus  of  plants  growing  all 
over  India,  in  dry,  barren,  binding  soil.  A. 
depressa,  Retz,  and  A  setacea,  Retz,  are  common 
in  many  dry  parts  of  the  central  and  western  Pan  jab 
and  Trans-tndus,  and  in  parts  of  the  outer  hills 
towards  the  west  up  to  2500  feet,  and  said  to 
be  a  favourite  food  of  cattle.  In  Madras,  A. 
setacea,  Shipur  gadi,  Tel.,  the  broom  grass,  is 
used  for  brooms  and  tatties. 

ARISTOLOCHIA,  a  genus  of  the  Birthwort 
tribe,  with  about  12  species  in  India.  A.  acumi- 
nata is  in  many  places  cultivated  as  a  flowering 
plant,  for  its  large  dark  greenish  purple  flowen. 
A  angnidda,  odoratisBima,  labiosa,  cymbifera,  de- 
matitis,  foetens,  and  Braziliensis  are  introduced 
plants.  A.  longa  and  A  rotunda,  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe  and  Kashmir,  are  found  in  the 
medicine  baziurs  of  India,  under  the  names  of 
Zurawund  taweel  (or  darasE,  the  long),  and  Zura- 
wund  moodaruj  (or  gird,  the  round),  with  Aristo- 
lochia  as  the  Greek  name.  The  roots  of  A  longa 
are  given  by  the  Hakims  in  diseases  of  the  womb, 
ulcers  and  affections  of  the  gams :  the  latter  in 
itch,  leprosy,  for  drying  up  sores,  destroying  lice 


and  intestinal  worms,  also  for  promoting  the 
renal  and  menstrual  secretions.  A.  lon^,  Zura« 
wund  taweel,  occurs  in  whitish  twisted  pieces,  the 
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ARISTOLOOHIA  BRACTEATA, 

Bizo  of  a  fiDffer,  and  nearly  tastelefia.  It  is  used 
both  in  powder  and  mixture ;  employed  as  a  tonic 
in  diseases  of  the  chest  and  brain,  and  especially 
in  headache ;  also  in  snake-bites.  A.  rotnnda  is 
nsed  in  chest  and  special  ailments.  In  Sikkim, 
in  the  yalley  of  the  Tista,  A.  saccata  climbs  the 
loftiest  trees,  bearing  its  curious  pitcher-shaped 
flowers  near  the  ground  only ;  its  leaves  are  said 
to  be  good  food  for  cattle. — O'Sh.  p.  568 ;  Hooker^ 
ii.  p.  7 ;  Cat,  Ex.,  1862. 
ARISTOLOOHIA  BRAOTEATA.    Retz. 


Gondatn,  Eir«-mar,  Dkkh. 
Birthwort,  .  .  .  Eng. 
Pattra-banga,  .  .  Sanbk. 
Addatinapale,  .    .     Tam. 


6adide-gadda-pu,  .  Tel. 
Puruffu  pidlay,  .  .  „ 
Gkidide  gadapara,  .  „ 
Gardi  Gavapu,  .  .TULU. 
A  small  creeping  plant ;  flowers  nearly  all  the 
year;  grows  on  the  Ooromandel  coast  in  culti- 
yated  places,  and  in  Travanoore.  Every  part  of  this 
plant  is  nauseously  bitter.  In  cases  of  tormina, 
two  of  the  fresh  leaves  are  rubbed  up  with  water, 
and  given  once  in  24  hours.  Innision  of  the 
dried  leaves  given  as  an  anthelmintic;  fresh 
bruised  and  mixed  with  castor  oil,  they  are  con- 
sidered a  valuable  remedy  in  obstinate  cases  of 
itch.  The  fresh  leaves  applied  to  the  navel  of  a 
child  are  said  to  have  the  effect  of  moving  the 
bowels.  The  same,  fried  with  castor  oil,  and 
made  into  a  ball  the  size  of  an  orange,  relieves 
horses  when  suffering  from  gripes.  The  leaves 
beaten  up  with  water  are  given  internally  in  cases 
of  snake-bites ;  also,  in  infusion,  in  boils  and  in- 
flammatory attacks. — AinsL,  LindL,  Useful  Plants; 
Faulk. ;  O'Sh. ;  Roxb. ;  Voigt;  Cal  Cat.  Ex.,  1862. 
ARISTOLOOHIA  OONTORTA.  Smith.  Tu- 
ts^ing-muh-hiang,  of  the  Ohinese.  The  dried 
roots  are  obtained  in  Shen-si  and  Hu-peh.  They 
are  powerfully  purgative,  emetic,  and  anthel- 
mintic ;  and  in  snake-bites  are  used  both  internally 
and  externally. — Smith. 
ARISTOLOOHIA  INDIOA.  Linn.  Birthwort. 


Caykhoaica,   Ooch.-Ghin. 

Sampflun,  IsriveL  Dukh. 

Ishurmul,  Israbel,  Hind. 

Hari, .....  „ 

WallaB,  ....  Jav. 
Kadalewegam, 
Jjhwara-muri, 


Hari,  lawari,  .    .  Sansk. 
Irkamula,  Isra-bel,      „ 
Sakaandar, .    .    •  SiNOH. 
Satasanda,  ...       ,, 
Peru-maranda,    •      Tam. 
TaUuahrube,     .    .  „ 

Dula-Govila,  Govila,  Tel. 


A  perennial  twining  plant,  growing  everywhere 
in  the  copses  and  jungles  of  India  and  Oeylon, 
flowering  in  the  wet  season.  The  root  ii^  nauseously 
bitter,  and  is  given  in  decoction  as  an  emenagogue, 
in  lues,  in  paroxysms  of  gout,  in  the  diarrhoea  of 
children  proceeding  from  dentition.  Also  crimin- 
ally used,  to  procure  abortion,  and  as  an  antidote 
to  snake -bites. — Roxb.;  Voigt;  Cal.  Cat.  Ex., 
1862;  O'Sh. 

ARISTOLOOHIA  KiEMPFERL  Smith.  Ma- 
tau-ling,  Ohinese.  Its  fruit  is  obtained  from  Wu- 
ting-fu  in  Shan-tnng,  and  its  seeds  are  used  in 
pulmonary  ailments. — SmitJu 

ARISTOLOOHIA  REOURVILABRA,  Hanee, 
the  green  putchuk  of  Ohina ;  a  medicinal  plant 
largely  exported  from  Ohina.  It  is  obtainable  at 
Ningpo. 

ARISTOTLE,  B.C.  884-822,  the  Aristoun  of 
the  Arabs  and  Mahomedans  of  Asia,  a  native 
of  Greece,  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  science  and 
philosophy.  He  was  bom  at  Stageira,  in  Macedonia, 
B.C.  884;  both  his  parents  <Sed  while  he  was 
young.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Plato,  and  remained  in  the  school  till 
Plato's  death,  B.c.  347.    He  became  the  teacher 
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ARJAMAND  BAKU. 

of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whose  departure  for 
Asia  Aristotle  returned  to  Athens,  where  ha 
taught  and  wrote  treatises  on  Natural  Histoiy, 
Medicine,  (veneration,  Destruction,  MetaphyBics, 
Philosonhy,  Ethics,  Rhetoric,  Poetry,  Physics, 
Political,  Economical,  and  Mental  Science.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  of  a  disease  of  the  stomach, 
at  Ohalcis,  B.C.  322,  aged  63.  His  fame  in  India 
is  whoUy  confined  to  the  Mahomedans.  Hib 
pupils  and  followers  were  the  historians  of  India 
after  Alexander's  time. — See  India;  Scylax;  Veda. 

ARITA.    Mahr.    Sapindus  emarginatns. 

ARITHMETIO.  The  rules  of  the  Hindus  are 
in  verse.  The  question  is  usually  propounded 
with  enigmatical  conciseness;  the  rule  for  the 
computation  is  given  in  terms  somewhat  leas 
obscure.  But  it  is  not  till  the  example,  which 
comes  in  the  third  place,  has  he&a.  studied,  that 
all  ambiguity  is  removed.  No  demonstration,  nor 
reasoning,  either  analytical  or  synthetical,  is  sub- 
joined ;  but,  on  examination,  the  rules  are  found 
not  only  to  be  exact,  but  to  be  nearly  as  simple 
as  they  can  be  made  even  in  the  present  state  of 
analytical  investigation.  The  same  observation  is 
applicable  to  their  algebra.  In  arithmetic  and 
algebra  the  brahmans  attained  to  a  high  degree  of 
proficiency.  To  them  we  owe  the  invention  of 
the  numerical  symbols  on  the  decimal  system,— 
the  Indian  figures  1  to  9  being  abbreviated  forms 
of  the  initial  letters  of  the  numerals  themselves: 
and  the  zero  or  0  representing  the  first  letter  of 
the  Sanskrit  word  sun^,  meaning  empty. — Imp. 
Gaz. ;  Ed.  Rev.  voL  xxix.  pp.  147,  161. 

ARITI  OHETl'U,  Musa  paradisiaca,  L. 

ARIUS  ARIUS,  BvLch.  Ham. 

Pimelodos  anus,  Buck.  Ham. 
Ikan  Saladu,  .    .  Malay.  |  Ikan  Soidada,     .  Malat. 

This  fish  inhabits  the  Gangetic  estuaries  near 
Pondioherry,  and  the  estuaries  near  Penang,  tha 
Mahiy  Peninsula,  and  Singapore.  It  is  1  foot  10  in. 
long,  forms  an  article  of  food,  and  more  than  any j 
other  of  the  Silurids  contributes  to  the  isinglaai; 
of  commerce.  A.  Bookei,  of  Oeylon,  hatches  id 
eggs  in  its  mouth.  A.  militaris,  Linn.^  1\  {%! 
long,  inhabits  the  Ooromandel  and  Malabar  coasts, 
the  Ganges,  Irawadi,  and  the  seas  and  estuaries  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  Its  air-vessel  is  preservei 
as  isinglass.— Cantor. 

ARIUS  TRUNOATUS.  Cuv.  and  Vol  Thl 
is  under  a  foot  in  length.  It  occurs  in  the  seas  of 
Penang  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  bat  is  so  ram 
that  it  furnishes  little  of  the  isinglass  of  com^ 
merce. — Cantor.  "^ 

ARIVAN.  Hind.  With  Hindus,  the  fini 
cuttings  of  the  harvest;  they  are  not  taken  tt( 
the  threshing-floor,  but  are  brought  home  to  bV 
presented  to  the  household  gods  and  brahmanij^ 
and  to  be  eaten  by  the  family.  The  grains  anl 
taken  out  of  the  ear,  and  eaten  with  milk  ani 
sugar ;  also  called  Nawan,  from  Nawa,  new,  anI 
Anna,  food. — W. 

ARIVITA.    Tel.    Eugenia  bracteata,  R. 

ARIYAPORIYAN.    Mal.    Antidesma  buniaa 

ARJA.  HiKD.  A  class  of  women  mendicaal 
in  Oentral  India,  respected  for  their  knowledgi 
not  their  conduct  Women  who  have  adoptei 
the  vaffrant  life  which  this  class  pursue,  are  neve 
allowed  any  intimate  intercourse  with  families.^ 
Malcolm's  Central  India,  ii.  p.  193.  \ 

ARJAMAND  BANU,  daughter  of  the  vizil 
Asof   Jah,  was   the  wife  of  Jamal  Khan,   baf 


ARJAN. 


ARMENIA. 


sabttqneDtly  married  Shah  Jahan,  emperor  of 
D^  and  received  the  title  of  Mumtaz  MahaL 
He  erected  a  tomb  near  Agra  over  her  remaina, 
kaovn  to  Enropeasa  as  the  Taj  MahaL 

ABJAN,  also  Arzhan  and  Arzhanah.  Pers. 
AeoordiDg  to  Otueley,  ibis  tree  is  a  species  of 
the  Badam-i-Kohi,  or  Badam-i-Talkh,  the  moan- 
tain  or  hitter  ahnond. — (hueley's  Travels,  L  p. 
806l 

ASJANKA.  Hind.  A  tribe  of  Eunbi  culti- 
Taton  in  W.  India.— Wilson. 

ARJUN.    Beno.    Teiminalia  glabra,  Roxb, 

AfiJUNA,  third  son  of  Pandu  by  his  wife 
Kuti  or  Fritha.    He  was  skilled  in  arms,  and 
appeared  diagdaed  as  a  brahman  at  the  sway- 
aoiira  of  Dnnpadi,  whom  he  won,  and  she  be- 
cuie  the  vife  of  the  fiye  brothers.     She  dwdt 
vitit  each  aHeraately  for  two  days,  the  arrange- 
nent  bong  that  no  other  brother  should    ap- 
pvoadi,  noaer  pain  of  banishment.    Arjnna  broke 
the  agreement,  and  he  was  banished  for  twelve 
yean.   Daring  his  banishment  he  visited  Hard- 
▼ar,  Maainnr,  Rnbhasa  near  Dwaraka,  where 
he  mazried  Sobahdra,  sister  of  Krishna,  with 
whom  at  the  ckee  of  bis  sentence  he  retnmed  to 
ladnpiastha,  and  rejoined  his  brothers.      The 
eUert  iHother,  Yadhishthira,  the  raja  or  king, 
raolTed  to  perform  the  imperial  nte  of  raja- 
tap.    It  vas  snoceasfully  accomplished,  bnt  it 
€iQted  the  anger  of  the  Knra  race,  and  revived 
the  old  feud  beiween  the  Elanraya  and  the  Pan- 
diva;  and  Doryodhana,  chief  of  the  Kaurava, 
cfipged  the  Pandava  in  a  gambling  match,  in 
v^  the  Pandava  staked  their  kingdom,  and, 
knig,  vent  into  exile.     Subsequently  Aj-juna 
nd  hia  brothers  engaged  in  the  great  war  of  the 
Mdiahharata,  at  ^xra-khet.      Arjuna  induced 
Uhna  to  join  the  Pandava  side,  and  Krishna 
pnniaed  to  drive  his  chariot  in  the  war.    On 
the  fint  day,  Arjuna  engaged  Bhishma  in  single 
Mbat ;  on  the  second  day  he  rallied  the  Pandava, 
whoB  Bhiahma  had  thrown  into  disorder.    He 
Mft^fonght  with  Bhishma,  and  rescued  his  son 
AmiaByii  from  Duryodhana.     Subsequently, 
keaortafiy  wounded  Bhishma,  defeated  Susarma 
■ad  his  brethren;  again  fought   Susarma,  but 
wUa  8D  engaged  hia  son  Abhimanyu  was  slain 
hyiz  Kaorava  chiefa.    Arjuna  on  this  vowed  to 
twthefifeof  Jayadxatha,  which  he  accomplished, 
nd  liiortly  after  killed  Kama  with  an  arrow. 
Alkr  the  war  he  died,  with  the  other  Pandava, 
nanif  the  Himalaya  mountains.     The  Bhagvat 
Gik  «  a  phfloeophic  discourse  between  Krishna 
sad  Arjuna,  presumed  to  be  at  the  time  of  the 
B"it  battle ;  and  this  epic  poem  also  contains  an 
Mnint  of  the  twelve  months*  roaming  of  the 
yj^horae  let  loose    by  Yudhishthira,  before 
pvfannmg  the  Aswa  Medha  sacrifice  in  token 
if  political  supremacy.    His  grandson  Parikshita 
■Keeeded  to  the  throne  of  Hastinapura. — Bunsen, 
>.  55S ;  Wheeler's  History  of  India. 
AJUUNO.    Beno.    Lagerstrgmia  reginae. 
ARK.     Aeab.,  Hikd.,  Pers.     A  citadel,  or 
■aBer  inner  castle  constructed  within  a  larger 
itiNB.  But  as  princes  in  the  east  generally  lived 
I  the  Ark,  the  word  from  thence  often  came  to 
^9pfM  to  a  palace,  as  the  Latin  arx,  comprising 
k  palace  fDewan-Khana) ;  and  that  the  ancient 
Bkga  niaoed  their  habitation  in  the  arx  or  citadel 
»  safety,  we  learn  from  Servius  (in  Virg.  ^n. 
'•410):  ^Rcgium  enim  fnit  habitare  in  ardbus 
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propter  tutelam.'  —  Malcolm's  Persia;  Ouseley's 
Travels,  il  18 ;  Fraser's  Khorasan,  p.  85. 

ARKA,  a  town  in  Ganara,  where  brahmaus 
say  Sri  Teo,  the  holy  spirit,  is  worshipped. 

ARKA  BANDUU,  a  name  of  Buddha,  meaning 
the  kinsman  of  the  sun. 

ARKALU.    Tel.    Haimalaruta. 

AR-KANTA.    Beno.    Ahingium  hexapetalum. 

ARKATOU  BASILEON,  of  the  Greeks,  is  the 
present  Arcot    See  Ara-kadu;  Arcot;  Kururobar. 

ARKOLA.  Kashm.  A  poisonous  tree  of  Kash- 
mir, which  when  green  blisters  the  hand.  In  the 
Panjab,  Rhus  acuminata,  buckiamela,  and  ▼emi- 
ciflua. 

ARMAGAM,  Armagon,  or  Durguraz-patnam, 
on  the  Ooromandel  coast,  was  an  early  settlement 
(1625)  of  the  English,  from  which  they  removed 
to  the  present  site  of  the, chief  city,  Madras,  in 
about  1728.  It  has  a  lighthouse  in  18""  53'  N.,  80"" 
70'  E.  Off  it  is  a  shcMd  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  still  water  inside  the  shoal  is  called  Black- 
wood's harbour. 

ARMAITI,  in  the  seventh  strophe  of  Zoroaster's 
hymn,  is  named  as  the  mother  of  the  corporeal 
world,  as  coming  with  power,  and  with  truth, 
and  with  purity  of  heart,  to  succour  this  life. 
Armaiti  is  known  to  the  Vedas,  and  is  therefore 
older  than  Zoroaster.  It  is  the  JBspendarmad  or 
Sapandomad  of  the  Parsees.  But  Armaiti  came 
to  be  regarded  as  something  material,  and  this 
was  deemed  the  earth.  Armaiti  had  three  com- 
panions, viz.  Ksbathra-Yaiiya,  Pre-eminent  Power, 
from  which  the  Persians  have  their  Shah  River ; 
Asha,  or  Truth,  the  Parsee  Arda  Bebesht;  and 
Vobumano,  good  pious  mind  or  Piety,  whence  the 
Parsee  Bahman. — Bunsen.  God  in  History,  I  p. 
283-6.  ^ 

ARMAK.    Hind.    Pandanus  odoratissimus. 

ARMENIA.  The  upper  Euphrates  is  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  that  fipreat  range  of  territory 
called  by  the  ancients  Armenia,  which  extended 
eastward  from  that  river  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  again  westward  over  a  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
At  the  present  day,  the  general  limits  of  this  terri- 
tory will  probably  be  best  understood  by  con- 
sidering the  Euphrates  to  be  its  western  boundary 
from  Sumeisat  until  a  few  miles  south  of  Erzingan, 
where  the  boundary  quits  the  river  and  preserves 
the  direction  of  Tarabuzun,  tUl  it  meets  the  moun- 
tains southward  of  Gumish  Khanah.  Armenia 
has  now  no  political  existence,  and  the  territory 
is  divided  between  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Russia. 
Its  lakes  are  Van,  Gokcha,*Sevan,  and  Urumia. 
The  towns  are  Aniadia,  Bayazid,  Bitlis,  Diarbakr, 
Erivan,  Kars,  Mush,  Nakhshvan,  Swrt,  and  Vau. 
The  people  are  industrious  traders,  its  peasantry 
powerful  and  robust.  They  live  in  good  houses. 
Their  women  are  on  an  equality  with  the  men. 
Armenians  adopted  Christianity  in  the  fourth 
century.  In  a.d.  536,  they  separated  from  the 
Greek  Church.  They  have  had  many  martyrs. 
The  catholicus  or  patriarch  resides  at  the  Echmi- 
adzin monastery,  18  miles  E.  of  Erivan,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ara&  The  old  Armenian  language 
is  called  Haikan ;  and  in  a.d.  406,  Mesrop  Masdoty 
invented  an  alphabet  of  thirty-eight  letters,  with 
eight  vowels,  which  is  still  used  along  with  a 
modem  alphabet  The  populations  call  themselves 
Haik  or  Haikan,  and  their  country  Haikestban ;  the 
term  Armenia  is  said  to  be  from  Aram,  the  sixth 
in  descent  from  Haik,  a  grandson  of  Japheth.  Haik 
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IB  said  to  have  been  a  brother  of  Belos.  Arme- 
nians are  found  in  all  eastern  countries.  In  their 
charity  to  one  another,  combined  with  their  eager 
toil  for  wealth,  they  have  much  in  common  with 
the  Jews.  They  evince  great  commercial  aptitude, 
and  are  bankers  and  merchants.  In  Armenia,  how- 
ever, they  cultivate  the  soil.  Before  their  conversion 
they  were  fire-worshippers.  Many  of  them  now 
are  Nestorians,  some  are  Romanists.  The  language 
of  the  present  day  has  affinities  with  the  Iron, 
Persian,  Arabic,  Syrian,  and  Turk.  In  the  5th 
century,  the  great  Mesrob  translated  the  Bible 
into  the  Armenian  tongue ;  Moses  Yocazer,  Ghori- 
nazi  the  historian,  and  Isaac,  are  their  celebrated 
writers.  In  the  11th  century,  they  had  the  great 
patriarch  Nerses  Shnor-Haale,  and  Archbishop 
Nerses  LampronazL  General  tradition  and  the 
formation  of  language  point  alike  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia  as  ihe  birthplace  of  the  Arab 
and  Ganaanitish  races ;  and  there  is  especial  native 
evidence  to  the  same  effect  as  rM^ards  Edom, 
consequently  also  the  Phoenicians. — CoL  Cheney's 
Euphrates  Exped.  p.  94 ;  Bunaen's  Egypt,  iii.  p. 
431 ;  Wolfs  Bokhara ;  MacGregor's  Persia;  Pal- 
grave. 
ARMENIAGA  VULGARia  Lam,  Apricot 
PnmtM  Aimeniaca,  Linn, 


Bin-kuk,     .    .    .    Abab. 
Toffa  Amdna,      .        „ 
Zard  Alu,  Ohala.     Hind. 
Ari,  Khubani,  Cninaru, 


Barknk,. 
Bakur-khani, 


Juldara, 


Pkbs. 


Pawj. 


A  native  of  Kaghan,  Ghina,  and  the  west  of 
Asia,  but  grown  in  the  gardens  of  India.  It  is 
found  also  in  the  Sutlej  valley,  between  Rampur 
and  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  to  13,000 
feet,  but  does  not  ripen  above  Shalker.  It  is  there 
a  common  article  of  food  and  source  of  wealth. 
The  plantain  is  last  seen  below  Kotgurh,  and  the 
mango  near  Rampur.    The  apricot  is  a  staple 

Produce  in  KuUu,  and  common  article  of  food, 
'hey  are  small  and  firm  fleshed,  so  that  they  dry 
well.  It  is  common  about  villages  in  the  Hima- 
layas, and  oil  of  the  finest  kind  is  made  by 
expression  from  the  kernels,  which  are  sold  sepa- 
rately in  the  bazars,  under  the  name  of  Badam 
kohl,  or  hill  almonds.  The  oil  is  dear,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  smells  strongly  of  hydrocyanic 
add,  of  which  it  contains  usuiuly  about  4  per 
cent. — J.  D,  Cunningham;  G*Sk;  Roxb.;  Voigt; 
Vegetable  Kingdom^  299 ;  Cleghom,  Panj.  Rep,  pp. 
65,  80. 

ARMENIAN  BOLE. 
Wu-aih-Bhih-ohi,  .    Chin.  |  Wu-sih-fa, .    .    .    Chin. 

Unctuous  earths  of  various  shades  of  red  and 
other  colours. 

ARMIES  are  retained  in  British  India  by  the 
British  and  by  the  Feudatory  sovereigns.  That 
of  the  British  comprises,  of  Europeans,  artillery, 
cavalry,  and  infantry,  in  all,  ordioarilv  about 
65,000 ;  and  another  lareer  body,  raised  fropi  the 
populations  under  Briddi  sway,  chiefly  Hindus, 
out  about  one-third  Mahomedans,  number  about 
143,000.  The  Hindus,  induding  the  Sikhs,  con- 
sist of  the  Brahman  and  Rajput  and  Jat  of  Hin- 
dustan and  the  Pan  jab,  the  Mahratta,  Teling,  and 
Tamil  races  of  l^e  peninsulas.  The  Mahomedans 
consist  of  the  descendants  of  the  races,  Paihan, 
Moghul,  Syud,  and  Shaikh,  who  were  dominant 
prior  to  the  British,  sdso  largdy  of  the  Afghan  or 
rathan  races  of  the  N.W.  borders  of  India.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  the  strength  of  the  armies 
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and  armed  retainers  of  the  native  States  amount 
to  100,000  men.  The  Maharaja  Sindia  of  Gwalior, 
the  Maharaja  Holkar,  the  Nizam  of  the  Dekhan, 
have  the  lai^est  and  best  appointed  forces.  DoriDg 
the  revolt  and  rebeUion  of  1857-59,  both  Sindia 
and  Holkar  experienced  tiie  bitterness  of  the  de- 
fection of  their  troops. 

The  army  of  British  India,  up  till  the  year 
1859,  when  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  assumei 
from  the  East  India  Company,  direct  control 
of  that  country,  was  composed  of  European 
cavalry,  detailed  from  the  army  of  Britain ;  native 
cavalry  recruited  amongst  the  people  of  ludia,  and 
officered  and  drilled  like  European  regiments  by 
natives  of  Great  Britain,  but  with  fewer  olfioers ; 
and  of  other  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  also 
raised  amongst  the  natives  of  India,  but  witii  still 
fewer  European  officers,  generally  only  a  oom- 
mandant  and  adjutant  The  last-named  troqpi 
were  usually  styled  irregular  cavalry ;  they  wei« 
contractors,  supplying  Uieir  own  horses,  hone- 
furniture,  and  horse  food,  and  were  daseed  as  the 
sillahdar  and  bargir,  according  as  they  were  owners 
of  horses  or  servants,  for  certain  sillahdars  had 
the  privilege  of  supply  of  two  or  more  horses  and 
horsemen,  styled  assami.  The  artilleiy,  botk 
horse  and  foot,  were  wholly  servants  of  the  East 
India  Company,  the  whole  of  the  officers  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  European  artillery  bdng  natives  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand ; 
but  the  native  artillery,  horse  and  foot,  called 
the  kala  or  black  troop,  and  also  golandaz,  wen 
recruited  from  amongst  the  same  dasses  of  nativei 
as  supplied  the  native  cavaliy  and  native  infantry, 
and  nad  both  European  and  native  officen. 
The  infantry,  similarly  to  the  cavalry,  were  ia 
part  the  servants  of  the  Comjpany,  in  part  com* 
posed  of  British  regiments  talung  a  tour  of  duty 
m  India;  and  in  greater  part  they  were  natiTS 
regular  regiments  of  foot.  These  troops  were  a^ 
ranged  in  the  three  commands  of  Ben^,  Madraii 
and  Bombay,  and  their  numbers  in  times  of  peaioi 
and  war  varied  between  200,000  and  300,000 
armed  men,  r^ady  for  war.  In  the  Bengal  natifj 
army,  there  were  Mahomedans ;  but  the  bulk  <4 
the  soldiery  were  Hindus,  many  of  them  of  tfad 
Brahmanical  and  Eshatriya  castes,  brave,  buoyamly 
and  jaunty,  but  proud,  vain,  and  conceited.  Tfa| 
Madras  native  cavalry  were  ahnost  entirely  Mabo^ 
medans,  with  a  few  Mahrattas  from  around  Aroolf 
the  Madras  native  infantry  was  about  2-5thB  Mafao^ 
medans  and  3-5ths  Hindus,  chiefly  Teling  aid 
Tamil  Sudras,  with  a  mere  sprinkling  of  higb^ 
or  lower  castes  and  Christians ;  while  Sie  Bomh|| 
army  was  recruited  partly  in  Northern  Indl 
from  the  same  men  as  the  Bengal  army,  part^ 
from  the  Mahrattas  of  Maharashtra,  and  nad| 
sprinkling  of  Jews,  low  caste  men,  and  Christiai* 
The  duties  of  the  Bengal  and  Bombay  nati« 
armies  were  chiefly  amongst  people  speaking  thai 
own  or  allied  tongues ;  but  the  Madras  scJdieiyi 
besides  the  Tamil,  Teling,  and  Canarese  coontriei 
hdd  Travancore,  Hyderabad,  and  the  Central  Ar# 
vinces,  and  took  the  entire  duties  of  China,  Bomei|j 
Singapore,  Malacca,  Penanff,  the  Andaman^ 
Nicobars,Moulmem,  Rangoon,  Prome,  ThayetMyn^ 
Tounghoo,  and  at  times  held  Aden,  Khyouk  Pbyidj 
Canton,  and  Hong-Kong,  and  have  come  westwafll 
to  Egypt  and  Malt&  The  engineers  were  offioerdj 
by  natives  of  Britain,  but  had  under  them  a  laigf 
body  of  native  sappers  and  miners,  who,  In  Madm^j 
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vere  Tamil  and  Teling  Sadras  and  Christians, 
vith  a  few  Mahomedans.  In  1857,  howeyer,  the 
Rgnkr  native  anny  of  Bengal,  composed  of  Hindus 
iDd  Mahomedans,  recniited  mostly  in  the  North- 
West  Prorlnoes,  revolted,  and  it  took  all  1858 
and  1859  to  snbdae  the  mutineers  and  restore 
order,  for  many  chiefs  and  races  rose  in  succession. 
A  few  regiments  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  also 
iaikd,  hat  one  of  these,  the  2lBt  Native  Infantry, 
Ud  fonned  part  of  a  regiment  of  the  Peshwa, 
Baji  Rao,  commanded  by  Captain  Pott,  and  had 
eome  (yrer  to  the  £.  I.  Company  during  itie  middle 
of  the  battle  that  ensued  on  the  attack  on  the 
Reridency  at  Poona,  and  the  corps  had  continued, 
as  in  the  Peshwa's  times,  to  be  recruited  in 
Northern  India.  From  1858,  the  entire  European 
soldiery  of  India  were  obtained  from  the  British 
aiiBT,  amonnt  whom  those  previously  belonging  to 
Ihe  out  India  Company  were  enrolled,  and  great 
rednctioiia  were  then  made  amongst  the  regiments 
of  native  infantry,  their  organisation  was  changed 
from  the  regular  to  an  irreeular  system,  ue.  with 
fever  Enropean  officers ;  and  by  degrees,  nearly  all 
the  native  artillerymen  were  eliminated.  All  the 
reaaons  that  led  the  British  Indian  Government  to 
givesodeddeda  preference  to  the  irregular  system 
an  not  known,  but  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
principal  was  the  noble  and  loyal  behaviour  of 
ths  bme  Gnrkha  and  Pan  jab  irregular  regiments. 
Other  irr^nlar  regiments,  composed  of  men  of 
tkaune  caste  and  country  as  the  rebellious  sepoys, 
nA  as  the  GwaUor,  KotaJi,  and  other  contingents, 
did  mutiny,  and  join  with  the  men  of  the  regular 
any  in  their  attempts  to  throw  off  the  British 
nfe.  In  1858,  the  Panjab  Government,  acting 
<*  the  principle  of  divide  tt  impera,  ordered  that 
«atain  regiments  about  to  be  raised  in  that  pro- 
viace,  shmikl  be  organized  in  companies  of  dif- 
faatiaeea,— Sikh,  Panjabi,  Dogra,  Pathans,  and 
othen.  The  number  of  officers  now  attached  to 
^>^gBlar  regiments  is,  however,  still  very  nearly 
•  great  as  the  average  present  with  the  old 
^V^  regiments  (^  the  Bengal  army.  The  North- 
v<it  frontier  of  British  India  has  been  extending 
to  the  oountries  of  the  mountain  tribes  on  the 
Men,  and  indudmg  several  of  them.  While 
^has  been  in  progress,  another  British  Indian 
■■7,  above  14,000  strong,  has  been  raised.  It 
ii  caOed  the  Panjab  Frontier  Force,  oonsists  of 
■lilcry,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  about  half  of  them 
^fahnniBidans,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Afghans  and 
Mm  from  hWond  the  Dorders.  It  has  been  kept 
Older  the  oroers  of  the  Governor-General  and 
QoodL 

b  Northemaiid  N<»ih-WeBt  India,the  country  is 
MR^aed  by  the  Bengal  Army,  the  Panjab  Frontier 
Ana,  18,957;  the  Central  India  Horse,  1007, 
Mdthe  small  bodies,  5702,  comprising  the  Bhopal, 
tt^mra,  Deolee*  Mhairwara  battalions,  and  the 
Kl  oorpa  of  Malwa  and  Mdwar. 

The  Bengal  natiTe  army,  50,451  strong,  is  almost 
^Mly  recruited  from  the  British  and  Independent 
SlitcBof  the  Panjab,  Oudh,  DehU,N.W.  Provinces, 
€b  8at)ej,  and  NeDil,  only  about  2000  of  ita 
iBmher  being  from  Ben^  and  Assam. 

Ihe  Penituola  of  India  and  Central  Provinces 
live  the  Madras  and  Bombay  armies  located  in 
(kem,  and  the  Hyderabad  Contingent  is  in  the 
KDtre  of  the  Pezdnsuk. 

The  Panjab  Frontier  Force,  18,957  strong,  a 
inned  body,  was  recruited  as  under  :•— 


Panjab  Proper  and 
Hazara, .... 

Ois  Satlej  and  Inde- 
pendent,    .    .    . 

N.  W.  Frontier  with- 
inBritiflhterritory, 

N.W.  Ft.  beyond  do., 


7875 

1460 

1615 
705 


Nepal 853 

N.W.  Provincea, 

DehU,Oudh.  .    .  1158 

Derajat,     ....  93 

Oentral  Provinces,  .  158 

Lower          „          .  40 


The  Central  India  Horse,  1007  strong,  are  of 
various  races,  half  of  them  from  Oudh,  Dehli,  and 
the  N.W.  Provinces,  244  from  Panjab  Proper  and 
Hazara,  118  from  the  British  and  Independent 
territories  in  the  N.W.  Frontier  and  Cis  Sutlej, 
and  156  from  the  Central  Provinces.  The  Bhopal 
battalion,  902  strong,  is  almost  wholly  from  Oudh, 
Panjab,  Central  Provinces. 

The  Madras  army,  80,448  strong,  is  composed 
in  almost  equal  proportions  of  men  from  Telin- 
ffana  in  the  Northern  Circars  and  parts  of  the 
Kamatic,  about  4000  being  from  the  Ceded  Dis- 
tricts and  Mysore;  and  the  Nair  Brigade  and 
Mysore  troops  of  the  allied  States  of  Travancore 
and  Mysore  are  obtained  from  the  same  localities. 

The  Bombay  army  is  25,885  strong.  It  is 
recruited  chiefly  from  the  Eonkan  and  the  Dekhan, 
but  also  f rbm  countries  wide  apart,  viz. : — 


Konkan,  •  •  •  • 
Dekhan,  .... 
Panjab  Proper  and 

Hazara,  •  .  • 
DehU,  N.W.  Pro- 

vinoea,  Oudh,  . 
Sind, 


10,662 
6,155 

2,230 

4,023 
792 


Gnjerati  .  •  .  « 
N.W.  Provinces, 
Derajat,  Gia  Sat- 
lej, Nepal  within 
and  beyondBritiah 
territory,  .  .  . 
Oentral  frovinoea. 


563 


The  Hyderabad  Contingent,  7498  strong,  is 
provided  by  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  under  the 
treaty  of  1858 ;  3550  of  their  number  is  from  the 
N.W.  Provinces,  Rohilkhand,  Dehli,  and  Oudh, 
and  3414  from  the  Dekhan.  The  Contingent 
comprises  six  regiments  of  infantry,  four  of 
cavsdry,  and  four  batteries  of  artillery. 

The  provinces  from  which,  in  1881,  the  three 
armies,  numbering  138,805,  had  been  recruited, 
were  as  under : — 

Bengal  Provinoea,  82,878,  via.— 


N.W.  Frontier  be- 
yond  Britiah  ter- 
ritory, .... 

N.W.  Frontier  and 
Trana-Ind.  within 
Britiah  territory, 

Derajat,  .... 

Panjab  Proper  and 
Haaans     .    .    .  26,403 

CHs  Satlej,inclading 
Ihdepend.  Statea,   6,398 

Madras  Provinoea,  33,737,  viz. 


1,738 


3,445 
808 


Dehli  ienitoriea,  . 
N.W.  Provinoea,  in- 
cluding     Bohil- 
khand, .    .    .    . 

Oudh. 

Nepal,  .  .  .  , 
Oentral  Provinoea, 
Lower  Prorineea,  . 


Other  conntriea, 


Oeded  Diatriota,    . 

Myaore,   .... 

Tan^ore,    Madura, 

Tumevelly,    .    , 


Northern  Oiroara, . 

Oentral  Kamatio, .  8,721 

Southern      „        .  2,786 

Baramahal,  ...  866 

Bombay  Provinoea,  21,690,  viz.— 

Konkan,  ....  10,662  I  Oujerat,  .    .    .    . 
Dekhan,  ....     9,579  |  Sind, 

In  the  year  1881,  the  strengths  of  the 
arms  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay 
Bengal  Sappera  and  MinJera,  Cavalry  and 

Infantry, 

Panjab  I>Tontier  Foroe,  Artillery,  Oavaliy, 

and  Infantry,    ...... 

""     ■  1,007 


6,812 


8,858 
14,457 
5,691 
1,481 
1,783 
878 
4,626 


1,174 
4,358 

3,582 
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Central  India  Horae,  two  regimenta, 

Bhopal  BattaHon, 

Malwa  Bhil  Oorn, 

Erinpura  Irregular  Foroe, 

Deolee  ,,  „ 

Mewar  Bhil  Oorpa, 

Mhairwara  Battalion,  . 


657 

792 

native 


50,451 
13,957 


535 
856 
857 
699 
849      5,705 
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MadraB    Sappers    and    Hinen,    AriUkry, 
Cavaliy,  Iiifantiy,     ....   30,448 

Nair  Brigade, 1,434 

Mysore  Troopa, 2,912 

Bombay   Sappen   and    Miners,    Artillery, 

Gavolry,  Intantiy, 

Hyderabad  Contingent,        .... 


34,794 

25,885 
7.496 


The  sects  and  races  in  the  native  anny  were— 


ChriatianB, 

Mahomedaca,  vis. — 

Hindustan. 25,408 

Panjab  and  Hasara,  ....  9,328 
Afghan    and    Border    tribes   beyond 

British  territory,       ....  1,678 
Peshawar,  Tuzofsai  and  tribes  within 

British  territory 3,101 

Bunnoo,  Derajat,  and  Baluohist&n.      .  735 

Maltani  Pathans, 269 

Other  oLiases, 2,045 

Sikhs,  viz.— 

Jat, 18,972 

Khutree,  Allowaleah,  ....  1,050 
Nai,  Bangnreah,  .  740 

Bamdasi  and  Mashabi,         .  .     1,540 

Other  olasses, 114 

Dogra  and  Hill  men, 

Other  Panjab  Hindu  classes, 

Teling, ,        

Tamil, 

Hindustan  races,  Tiz.— 

Brahman, 6,973 

Rajput, 8,809 

Jat  and  Mahratta,  ....  17,751 
Ahir  and  Gujar,    .  .        .     •   .*    3,641 

Bhat,  Kurmi,  Kayasth,  Baniya,  .        .     1,378 

Gurari,  Lodh, 545 

Pasi,  Dhanuk,  Ghamar,  ...  821 
Khuteek,  Mehtar,  ....  479 
Other  classes, 7,191 

N.E.  Frontier,  viz. — 

Gurkha  and  Nepalese, 

Eamaoni  and  Hill  men  in  British  territory. 

Others,  viz. — 
Jurwah, 917 

Bombay  army — 
Pardeei, 


3,690 


42,559 


17,416 
3,966 
1,788 

10,719 
8,210 


47,588 

5,846 
519 


Parwari, 
&Iang,  . 
Ramusi, 
Bedara, 
Jews,    . 


1,894 

2,548 

36 

33 

.204 

167 


5,799 


Besides  the  regular  European  and  native  mili- 
tary forces,  tiie  Europeans  and  Eurasians  of  civil 
life  have  formed  volunteer  regiments.  These 
change  from  time  to  time,  but  recently  they  num- 
bered tfwenty-nine,  besides  four  cadet  companies, 
and  811  officers,  786  non-commiRsioned,  and  4971 
privates,  or  6018  in  all  were  efficients,  at  Agra, 
Akyab^  Allahabad,  Bangalore,  Behar,  the  Berars, 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  Cawnpur,  Darjiling,Ghazepore, 
Lucknow,  Madras,  Mouimein,  Mussoori,  Ni^ur, 
Naini  Tal,  Poona,  Rangoon,  Simla,  and  Tirnut. 
The  East  India  Railway  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps 
mustered  1063 ;  next  comes  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railway  Corps,  with  963  enrolled,  and 
813  efficients  ;  then  foUow  the  Ist  Panjab  Corps, 
with  667  enrolled,  and  527  efficients ;  the  Madras 
Volunteer  Guards,  640  and  468;  the  Bombay 
Volunteers,  620  and  440 ;  the  Agra  Volunteers, 
385  and  263 ;  the  Calcutta  Volunteeis,  883  and 
855;  the  Bangalore  Volunteer  Corps,  365  and 
181 ;  and  the  2d  Panjab  (or  Simla)  Volunteers, 
233  and  222.  The  remaining  corps  number  less 
than  200  members  each. 

The  British  Indian  forces  under  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  Viceroy, 


A  Oommander-in-Chief — 
Native  Cavalry,     .... 

„      Infantry,    .... 
Sappers  and  Mmers,  .    .     . 

B.  Viceroy— 
Panjab  Frontier  Force,    .    . 
Central  India  and  Bajputana, 
Hyderabad  Contingent,  .    . 


Bengal 

KailTBB. 

Bombay. 

19 

4 

7 

49 

40 

30 

1 

1 

1 

17 

8 

io 

Punjab  Frontier 
Force. 


Centra]  India  and 

Bijpatana  Field 

Force. 


2   rogta.   Central 

India  Horse. 
1  Malwa  corps. 
IBhopaL 
IDeolee. 
lErinpura. 
IMe: 


Hyderabad 
Contingent 

4  Batts.  Artille^. 
4  regts.  Cavalzy. 
6     n      Infantry. 
Horse,  as 
proposed. 
3regtB.ofCavah7. 


5  regts.  of  Panjab 
Cavalry. 

1  Guide  Corps. 
4  regts.  of  Sikh 
Infantnr. 

6  regts.  of  Panjab 
Infantry. 

1  Gurkha  regt. 

The  annual  pay  of  an  infantry  regiment  of— 

Bengal.  Madras.  Bombay. 

Bs.  1,51,244.  Bs.  1,70,535.  Bs.  1,62,600. 


,  Mew. 

,  Manure 


Bengal  Irregular  Cavalry  Begiment, 
Madras  Begular        „  „ 


Bs.  2,62,158. 
2,52,545. 


The  three  armies  are  at  all  times  complete. 
Most  European  armies  are  filled  up  by  conscription 
of  some  kuid  or  other.  In  Britain,  roluntary  en- 
listment prevails.  But  the  Indian  recruit  is  merely 
pennitted  to  enrol  himself  in  the  Empress's  army, 
if  he  is  found  to  be  a  fit  and  qualified  man,  anl 
the  vacancies  are  filled  up  nearly  as  they  occur. 
Nor  is  this  due  to  the  fact  that  the  regiments  an 
serving  in  their  0¥m  particular  districts,  where  the 
men  in  the  ranks  might  tempt  brothers  and  cousins 
to  join  them.  The  army  is  dispersed  over  the 
country,  and  not  one  corps  in  twenty  is  stationed 
in  the  district  from  which  the  majority  of  its  mea 
are  drawn.  Again,  there  is  no  complicated 
recruiting  establishment,  no  bounty  to  the  young 
soldier  on  enlistment,  nothing  for  him  to  ezpeot 
but  his  pay  and  his  very  remote  pension.  At  the 
outset  of  his  career,  instead  of  getting  a  bounty, 
he  incurs  a  debt  to  the  Government  for  some 
articles  of  his  kit,  and  is  under  stoppages  for  % 
year  or  so  before  this  is  paid  o£F.  Altogether  the 
spontaneous  eagerness  tor  military  service  whid 
many  races  among  their  native  fellow-subjecM 
exhibit  is  a  phenomenon  of  which  the  Brittsh 
Indian  Government  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud. 

ARMLETS  are  worn  by  Hindus  and  Mahome* 
dans,  by  men  and  women;  of  gold  or  sQvei^ 
ivory,  deer-horn,  and  brass,  some  in  the  fonn  ef 
massive  carved  rings,  some  as  lockets ;  the  moit 
expensive,  worn  by  royalty,  are  the  baca-ban^ 
literally,  aim-binder.  They  have  been  worn  li 
ornaments  since  the  most  ancient  times,  like  6a» 
rings  (Gen.  xxxv.  4 ;  Exod.  xxxii.  S,  4 ;  Hosea  xi 
13 ;  Judg.  viii.  24),  the  ipmrla  in  aures  often  of 
gold,  like  those  of  the  Ishmaelites.  But  they  art 
often  caskets  containing,  as  with  the  Mahomedao& 
their  taviz,  charms,  or,  like  the  Jangam  sect  ol 
Hindus,  the  phallic  linran.  The  last  are  ofte| 
worn  round  the  neck,  Bke  the  golden  bulla  i 
leather  torum  of  •  the  Boman  youth,  or  as 
PjToverbs  vi.  21 ;  and  most  women  have  frontk 
ornaments,  such  as  are  alluded  to  in  Deuterosoni] 
vL8. 

ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  belong  to  the  eas^ 
and  were  littie  known  till  the  period  of   (hi 
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croaades.  The  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  were  dis- 
tingtusbed  by  the  animals  on  their  baDners,  and 
the  Hebrew  writings  frequently  allude  to  the  *  Lion 
of  Judah.^  The  psaoock  was  a  favourite  annorial 
emblem  of  the  Rajput  warrior;  it  is  the  bird 
waed  to  their  Mars  (Kumara),  as  it  was  to  Juno, 
bis  mother,  in  the  west  The  feather  of  the  pea- 
cock ia  used  to  decorate  the  turban  of  the  Rajput, 
and  the  warrior  of  the  crusade  adopted  it  from 
the  Hindu  through  the  Saracens.  *Le  paon  a 
tonjoDiB  4t4  Tembltoe  de  la  noblesse.  Plusieurs 
ehralien  omaient  leurs  casques  des  plumes  de  cet 
oiseaa;  on  grand  nombre  de  families  nobles  le 
portaient  dans  leur  blazon  ou  sur  leur  dmier; 
qudques-uiiB  n*en  portaient  que  la  queue.'  Arms 
or  badges  and  mottoes  were  early  in  use  by  the 
Arab,  Turk,  and  Moghul  races.  Timur's  arms 
were  three  rings,  thus,  ^o^,  with  the  motto,  Rusti 
nsti,  ie.  jnstioe  is  strength.  They  vrete  supposed 
to  be  typical  of  bis  power,  '  endrcHng  three  ssones,' 
aouth,  west,  and  north ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
they  were  borrowed  from  the  heraldry  of  ancient 
Iian,  for  the  rings,  as  symbols  of  strength  and 
oni^,  are  also  to  be  seen  on  the  tombs  of  the 
Ssaaaidei. — P.  Amdnius  Vamhery,  Bokhara,  p. 
205;  Armoirie  Diet,  de  Vanden  Regime;  Tod's 
Bajaakan,  L  p.  137. 

ARMOSIA  DASYCARPA.  JiPClelL  This  tree, 
the  ndtwajee  of  the  Barmese,  is  found  here  and 
there  widely  scattered  in  the  Swar  and  other 
fcwats  north  of  Tounghoa  The  wood  is  red,  and 
eqiuTalent  to  mahogany. — McClelland. 

ARMOUR  and  I&MQ. 
aOkh ;  Aafihai,  •    Abab.  |  Hiathiyar ;  Zim,     Hind. 
In  &E.  Asia,  samples  of  the  armour  and  arms 
vhich  have  been  in  use  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
amntries,  can  every  day  be  seen ;  <min  and  scale 
amoor,  both  for  man  and  horse,  helmets  and 
ifaielda,    apears,  battle-axes,   bows  and  arrows, 
with  daggen  in  every  variety.    At  the  Exhibition 
«f  1851,  there  was  a  sword  formed  of  two  blades, 
and  another  in  which  pearls  were  let  into  the  centre 
of  its  Made.    Among  the  daggers  was  one  of  two 
daggen,  one  within  another,  all  of  hard  steel,  with 
the  line  of  junction  so  beautifully  welded  as  to  be 
fattdly  perceptible  even  with  a  magnifier ;  also  a 
digger  most  nicely  brought  into  juxtaposition, 
te  which  on  striking  separated  into  five  blades. 
The  twisting  of  gun-barrels  and  the  damasks  of 
tiwjr  blades  of  cSeel  have  been  imitated  in  India; 
aad,  in  1851,  beaatifnl  q)eGimens  of  annour  and 
anoa  were  sent  by  the  native  princes  of  the  north - 
of  India,  from  Pntteala  to  Sind,  as  well 
from  the  central  Government  of  Hyderabad. 
Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan,  valuable  sword- 
liidea  are  made  at   Kona  Samudram;   and  at 
the  Ijmgar  festival  of  the  Nizam,  on  which  occa- 
sion an  the  troops  file  past,  men  with  bows,  and 
ttrows  in  quivers,  with  javelins,  lances,  pistols, 
jBoafcetB,  ancient  forms  of  weapons  and  new,  may 
aO  be  aeen,  with  quilted  doublets,  chain  and  steel 
anaoiir  oa  them,  and  gold  and  silver  tranpings 
OB  hone  and  camel  and  elephant.    No  indi^ 
or  chief  is  without  his  nllah  khanah,  or 
and  a  Rajput  prince  can  pass  hours 
Ib    Tiewing   and   arranging   his   arms.     Every 
fttvoorite    weapon,   wh^er   sword,  matchlock, 
»ear,  dagger,  or  bow,  has  a  distinctive  epithet. 
ThB  Siiohi,  a  slightly-curved  bhule,  throughout 
JSajpotasa  is  the  greatest  favourite  of  all  the 
sabres.     The  kmg  cut-and-thrust,  like 


the  Andrea  Ferrara,  is  not  uncommon :  nor  is  the 
Khanda,  or  double-ed^ed  sword.  The  matchlocks, 
both  of  Lahore  and  Rajputaua,  are  often  highly 
polished,  and  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and  gold ; 
those  of  Boondi  are  the  best.  For  the  shiela  the 
rhinoceros  hide  offers  the  best  resistance,  and  is 
often  ornamented  with  animals,  beautifully  painted, 
and  enamelled  in  gold  and  silver.  The  bow  is  of 
buffalo-horn,  and  the  arrows  of  reed,  and  barbed 
in  a  variety  of  fashions,  as  the  crescent,  the  trident, 
the  snaked  tongue,  and  other  fanciful  forms.  The 
custom  of  engraving  incantations  or  verses  of 
the  Koran  on  weapons  is  eastern,  thence  adopted 
by  the  Mahomedans,  as  well  as  the  use  of  ph;^ao- 
teries.  The  name  of  the  goddess  guarding  the 
Rajput  tribe  is  often  inscribed,  and  an  entire 
copy  of  the  Bhagvat  Gita  has  been  taken  from 
the  turban  of  a  Rajput  killed  in  action ;  in  like 
manner,  the  Mahomedans  place  therein  the  Koran. 
The  devotions  of  the  Rajput  are  still  paid  to  his 
arms,  as  to  his  horse.  He  swears  *  by  the  steel,* 
and  prostrates  himsdf  before  his  defensive  buckler, 
his  lance,  his  sword,  or  his  dagger.  This  worship 
of  the  sword  (asi)  prevailed  amongst  the  Soythic 
Getse,  and  is  described  exactly  by  Herodotus.  To 
Dada  and  Thrace  it  was  earned  by  Getic  colonies 
from  the  Jaxartes,  and  fostered  by  these  lovers  of 
liberty  when  their  hordes  overran  Europe.  The 
worship  of  the  sword  in  the  Acropolis  ot  Athens 
by  the  Getie  Attila,  with  all  the  accompaniments 
of  pomp  and  place,  fortes  an  adinirable  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  Rome ;  and 
had  Gibbon  witnessed  the  worship  of  the  Khanda 
double-edged  sword,  by  the  prince  of  Mewar 
and  all  his  chivabry,  he  might  have  further  em- 
bellished his  animated  account  of  the  adoration  of 
the  scimitar,  the  symbol  of  Mars. 

For  protecting  the  person,  the  shield  has  been 
in  use  from  the  most  ancient  times.  In  the  south 
and  east  of  Asia,  they  are  made  of  rhinoceros  hide, 
elephant  hide,  wood,  iron,  and  steel,  many  of 
them  with  knobs  to  prevent  an  opponent's  weapon 
sliding  past,  and  many  with  beautifully  inlaid 
work  of  gold.  It  is  a  tradition  with  Arabs,  that 
the  prophet  David  was  the  first  person  who  mann- 
faotnred  coats  of  mail.  Hence  an  excellent  coat 
of  mail  is  often  called  by  them  ^Daoodee'  or 
Davidean,  and  this  is  worn  in  the  desert  at  the 
present  day.  The  zara,  or  zirra,  is  a  findy  wove 
chain  armour, — kurta,  paijama,  and  kulla, — coat, 
leggings,  and  helmet,  the  last  surmounted  by  a 
plume,  and  protected  all  round,  except  over  the 
face,  by  a  curtain  of  chain- work.  The  khod,  steel 
helmet,  has  sliding  bars  which  can  be  slipped 
down  to  protect  the  nose.  The  ohar-ainah,  often 
worn  over  the  zara,  are  four  plates,  for  the  breast, 
back,  and  each  side,  and  the  armlets  also  are  of 
steel.  These  are  often  beautifully  inlaid  with  gold. 
Amongst  the  Arabs  the  zara  is  of  two  sorts,  one 
covering  the  whole  body  like  a  long  gown,  from 
the  elbow  over  the  shoulders,  down  to  the  knees ; 
this  is  the  sirgh.  The  other,  called  kemb^,  covers 
the  body  only  to  the  waist, — the  arms,  from  Uie 
elbows  downwards,  being  covered  with  two  pieces 
of  steel,  fitted  into  each  other,  with  iron  fingers. 
Thus  dad,  the  Arab  completes  his  armour  by 

Eutting  on  his  head  an  iron  cap  (tap,  which  is 
ut  nurely  adorned  with  feathers.  The  coat  of 
mail  is  sometimes  worn  within  the  ordinary  outer 
tunia  Scale  annour  is  another  form  of  the 
zara,  the  scales  overlapping  each  other,  and  in 
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form  like  those  of  the  pangolin,  Mania  penta- 
dactyla. 

At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  there  waa 
exhibited  a  coat  of  mail  of  steel,  the  whole 
riveted  together,  with  the  exception  of  the  collar, 
which  was  composed  of  small  brass  and  steel  rings, 
mereW  looped  one  into  the  other ;  the  helmet, 
also  of  steelf  inlaid  with  gold,  was  snrroanded  with 
a  curtain  of  brass  and  steel  rings,  of  a  saf&cient 
depth  to  coyer  the  back  of  the  necL  Also 
two  sets  of  plate  armour  of  steel,  beautifully 
inlaid  with  gold,  the  helmets  surrounded  with  a 
beautiful  fringe  of  steel  and  brass  rings  looped 
together,  and  the  gauntlets  fringed  with  gold  lace. 
The  shield  belonging  to  these  two  sets  of  plate 
annour  was  composed  of  fine  steel,  beautifully 
inlaid  with  gold  There  was  also  a  shield  made 
of  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros,  beautifully  studded 
with  gems  set  in  gold ;  gauntlets  made  of  copper, 
richly  chased  and  perforated,  also  gilt  and  fringed 
with  gold  lace;  plate  armour  for  an  elephant, 
compMed  of  iron  plates  intermixed  with  rings  of 
the  same  material,  the  plates  riveted,  but  the 
rings  only  linked  together;  plate  annour  for  a 
horse,  composed  of  small  plates  of  wrought  iron, 
intermixed  with  small  iron  rings,  linked  and 
riveted  together,  the  whole  lin^  with  cotton 
doth  |>ad<kd;  iron  chain  armour,  composed  of 
small  iron  rings  fths  of  an  inch  in  oiameter, 
riveted  together;  the  turban,  of  long  strips  of 
sheet  iron  riveted  and  brazed  together;  and  in 
front  of  the  turban  was  a  plate  of  iron  to  pro- 
ject down  as  far  as  the  month  (intended  to 
protect  the  face  from  the  cut  of  a  sword),  and  this 
piece  of  iron  was  richly  chased. 

The  sword,  in  different  forms,  has  been  the 
weapon  on  which,  in  all  countries,  most  reliance 
has  been  put,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
forms  and  names  which  the  various  nations  have 
given  to  it.  The  native  military  ofiicers  of  India, 
when  calling  on  a  person  of  rank,  gracefully  present 
their  sword,  as  evincing  their  readiness  to  obey 
his  orders ;  and  at  the  darbar  of  native  courts  they 
do  not  present  naaszars,  like  others,  but,  partially 
drawing,  receive  on  the  blade  a  drop  of  attar. 
These  are  pretty  sights  to  see.  The  need  for  de- 
fensive armour  suggested  the  shield;  and  the 
attack  has  required  the  blow,  the  thrust,  and  the 
cut.  For  these,  the  swords  of  southern  Asia  are 
mostly  all  curved,  either  outwardly,  or  incurvated, 
sickle-shaped,  and  with  very  short  handles,  to 
compel  the  drawing  cut  and  blow,  by  which  great 
feats  are  done, — such  even  as  cutting  a  buUock  in 
twa 

The  mountain  tribes  cany  weapons  for  short 
quarters.  The  bahbudi  (the  strong)  is  the  Afghan 
knife,  for  cut  or  thrust;  it  is  straight-backed, 
broad  near  the  handle,  and  fining  to  a  point  The 
kukri  of  the  Gurkha  has  a  short  handle,  and  an 
incurvated,  sickle-shaped  blade,  widening  at  the 
middle,  and  drawing  to  a  point.  The  moplah 
knife  also  has  a  short  incurvated  blade.  The  Bur- 
mese dah  is  a  short,  straight  weapon,  handy  for 
every  purpose  at  home  and  in  battle  abroad. 
Adya  katti  is  the  sword  of  the  Goorg  mountain- 
eers. For  the  cutting  blow  is  the  abbaasL  It  is  a 
heavy,  broad  blade,  with  an  outward  curve,  and 
suitable  for  a  mounted  soldier.  The  shamsher 
or  talwar  has  a  slight  curve  and  a  side-guard; 
the  shah-bakha  has  a  basket  guard ;  the  farangi 
(European)  is  for  cut  and  thrust ;  the  kirch  al»> 
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is  a  straight  sword ;  the  gauntleted  hata  or  saif 
is  a  long  weapon  used  in  athletic  exhibitions. 

Arabian  arms  are  distinguished  by  their  fine 
filagrain  work,  and  the  absence  of  gems ;  those  of 
the  iPendans  by  their  superb  damascening,  enamel- 
ling, and  carving,  and  the  rare  employment  of 
gems  in  their  decoration;  while  the  Indian  are 
characterized  by  the  high  relief  of  their  elaborately 
hammered  and  cut  gold- work,  and  the  uneparing 
use  of  the  precious  gems.  The  sword  blades  are 
frequently  inlaid  all  over ;  but  a  workman  will  not 
spoil  the  appearance  of  the  water  of  a  fine  blade 
by  worldng  it  over,  and  any  good  inlaying  on  such 
is  just  below  the  hilt.  For  the  thrust,  the  dart 
and  the  javelin,  are  but  littie  used;  bat  the 
spear,  lance,  and  pike,  the  bala  and  barcha,  and 
tne  dagger,  are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  south 
and  east  of  Asia.  The  dagger  is  worn  by  all 
classes  of  a  military  or  semi  -  military  reputa- 
tion ;  and  in  British  India  and  Persia  the  blades 
are  often  prettily  inlaid  with  gold,  in  the  manner 
described  as  koft  or  koft-gsri,  and  kar-i-tila. 
The  forms  of  the  dagger,  each  with  its  own  name, 
are  manifold,  and  the  kris  of  the  Malay  races  is 
one  of  the  most  varied  of  them.  In  British  India 
are  to  be  seen  the  bichwa  or  scorpion,  wiih  a 
waved  blade ;  the  f and ;  the  jambiya ;  the  katar, 
a  triangular,  heavy -bladed  dagger,  with  a  peculiar 
handle  of  steel;  the  khanjar  has  a  short  blade, 
and  the  pesh-kabz  with  blade  straight  at  the  back, 
sloping  to  a  point  in  front,  its  handle  the  horn  of 
the  rhinoceros  or  bone  of  some  cetacean.  It  re- 
sembles the  Afghan  knife  in  form,  but  is  shorter. 

At  present,  the  club  form  of  weapons,  the  gurz 
or  maoe,  and  bladed  mace,  the  tabar  or  battle-axe, 
are  rarely  seen. 

The  bag-nak'h  or  wag-nak'h  of  the  Mahrattas 
is  famed  because  of  its  use  by  the  great  Sivaji, 
when  he  treacherously  seized  with  it  anid  slew  Afzal 
Kban. 

Of  offensive  weapons,  there  were,  at  the  Madras 
Exhibition  of  1855,  swords  with  two  edges;  the 
pattah  or  basket  -  hilted  sword ;  the  goopU  or 
sword-stick,  with  a  shaft  of  two  edges,  or  four  j 
square;  also  straight  and  curved  swords;  the 
chilta  or  steel  club ;  spears  of  kmds ;  bicha  or 
dagger,  with  one,  two,  or  three  blades;  kattax 
or  dagger,  with  plain  or  fluted  blades;  bhala- 
parasa  or  battie-axe ;  the  jazal  or  glngal  wall- 
piece  six  feet  or  more  in  length. 

Of  curious  weapons,  there  were  exhibited  the 
charkh  of  steel,  discs  or  quoits  which  are  thrown 
from  the  hand  with  a  circular  swinging  motion. 
Bows  with  quivers,  arrows  made  of  bamiboo^ 
gilt,  and  the  quivers  of  crimson  velvet  fringed 
with  gold  lace,  and  embroidered  all  over  with 
gold,  the  arrows  being  of  light  bamboo,  tipped 
with  steel ;  the  gopum  or  sling ;  the  mardoo,  two 
deer*s  horns  tipped  with  steel  spikes,  fastened 
together  with  the  points  projecting  oatw^ardsi 
and  a  short  dagger  in  *the  centre.  The  Tajra- 
mooti,  of  some  hard  wood  fixed  on  the  knuckles 
of  boxers.  The  curious  neerarachakrum,  or  iroa 
discs,  made  to  slip  over  the  hand  with  a 
behind ;  in  the  centre  is  a  steel  knife  proju 
to  the  front,  and  round  the  edges  are  also  p] 
a  number  of  short  knives.  Iron  claw  nails^  madtf 
to  fix  on  the  fingers ;  they  are  formed  of  separafta 
iron  rings  made  to  fit  each  finger,  with  &  steS 
claw  at^hed  to  each,  and  wotdd  prove  moaft 
dangerous  weapons  in  close  quarters,  though  of 


ARMU6AM. 


ARNOTTO. 


DO  me  in  any  other  way.  Tiger's  daws,  the 
Iwg-Dak,  made  to  fit  on  the  hand,  and  disagreeable 
hviiiuDentB  to  oome  in  contact  with. 

b  the  Dekhan  and  Kandesh,  three  kinds  of 
spcin  are  in  we, — ^tbe  bhala  for  a  horseman,  barchi 
for  a  footman,  and  the  halda  or  broad  hunting 
spetr.  Spokrs  are  borne  as  marks  of  royalty  be- 
fore the  raja  of  Tringann.  In  the  ahir  sword, 
the  eorre  commences  from  the  handle.  Raja 
Sraji's  sword  Bhawani  was  a  Grenoa  blade.  Be- 
■da  these  are  the  korah,  and  the  zaf^-takia, 
theEoolong  battle-axe,  et& 

hojediles  of  the  most  ancient  tormB  continue  in 
Wtt  veapoQi.  Amongst  them  the  blow-pipe,  used 
vith  peUeta  and  with  blunt  and  poisoned  arrows, 
■  to  be  seen  throughout  India  and  the  Malay 
RgioiiB;  the  boomerang  is  still  thrown  in  the 
vmirj  of  the  raja  Tondaman  Baliadur,  around 
^^ndmopoly,  where  it  is  made  of  wood  and  ivory, 
tDdinCrajerat  of  wood  and  iron;  andtheEaman- 
0ff  aod'nr^gar,  makers  of  bows  and  arrows,  are  in 
ereiy  baar;  the  bows,  often  of  great  strength, 
botfireqneotly  of  bamboo,  strung  with  a  bamboo 
«ijp,orwith  the  silk  of  the  oocoon,  or  cord  of  the 
bovvbing  hemp,  Sanseviera  Zeylanioa,  and  the 
>novB  vith  barbsd  heads.    Slings  are  in  use  in 
evay  village.    But  all  these,  in  the  strivings  of 
ution,  bare  been  displaced  by  the  cannon,  the 
usket  or  bandnq,  the  matchlock,  banduq  toradar, 
■id  the  rocket  or  ban,  with  the  jazal  or  gingal 
vaO-pieeea    The  earliest  mention  of  the  intro- 
AutioQ  of  cannon  in  India  was  a.d.  1368,  when 
Mabmnd  Shah  Bahmani  i.,  at  the  siege  of  Bija- 
fB,  is  related  to  have  captured  800  guns  and 
yWp^  The  agniastra,  a  fire  weapon  mentioned 
ia  iodent  Hindu  writings,  is  not  supposed  to  have 
jieen  of  an  explosive  material    The  races  follow- 
ing mabomedanism  who  have  ruled  and  fought  in 
India  since  the  14th  century,  have  placed  great 
R&Doe  on  their  parks  of  artillery,  on  their  jazal 
(giBgd)  or  wall  pieces,  and  on  the  long  breech- 
wr  carried  by  two  men  in  the  field.    A  great 
ttUMm,  east  at  Ahmadnaggur  by  Rumi  Khan,  and 
vUch  is  now  on  the  ramparts  at  Bijapur,  per- 
Bjite  a  foU-grown  man  to  crawl  into  it  with  ease. 
Aoeare,  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  and  the  Tower  of 
I^adon,  several  beautifully  cast  guns,  brought 
bm  China.    On  the  summit  of  Gawilghur  hill, 
^  fortress  on  which  was  taken   by  General 
StereoaoncmtheUth  December  1803,  is  a  welded 
l<B  27  feet  long ;  and  another  welded  gun,  21 
fnt  loog,  is  on  the  southern  wall  of  Beder. 
'^Surgeon-Major  Bidie,  Lecture ;  TotTi  Rajasthan, 
i  PL  616,  a  638 ;  Boyle,  Arts  of  India,  469 ;  Exk, 
^1861;  Lant^s  Arabian  Nights;  Burckhardt's 
Met  on  Ae  Bedouins  and  WahaJbySj  iii.  p.  65. 

ARMU6AM,  a  son  of  Siva,  laigely  worshipped 

^  tfai  Hindus,  and  non-Anran  races  of  Southern 

Uia,  and  used  as  a  name  for  Hindu  men. 

ARKUEA  of  Beas,  Goriaria  Nepalensis,  WalL 

ABNA   Saksk.   Amalebufialo;  Ami,  female. 

AfiNAKUNDA,   or    Warangal,    a   town    in 

neient  TeBngana,  about  70  n^ee  from  Hyder- 

•M.  A  slab  obtained  from  there  had  an  inscrip- 

tioD  m  Tefaiga  and  Uria,  with  Sanskrit  slokiu^ 

*^  Saka,  1054,  or  aj>.  1132,  being  the  year 

Ghetnbhanu  of  the  Yrihaapati  Ghakara,  or  sixty 

PVtts' cycle  of  Jupiter.  Ganeeha,  Saraswati,  Siva, 

■aheswar,  are  mentioned,  also  Raja  Rudra  Deva. 

Hte  inaeriptioa  contains  a  long  account  of  Rudra 

l^eva  a  genealogy  and  of  his  battles.    There  is  no 


mention  of  Brahmans.  From  the  mention  'of 
Ganesha,  his  worship  must  have  been  used  in  the 
12th  century. — Beng,  As,  Sac.  vii.  p.  901. 

ARNAMANOPANDU.  Tam.  Sida  acuta,  Sunn. 

ARNAUT,  or  Aita,  largely  employed  as  soldiers 
by  M ahmud  All  of  Egyj^  and  kndwn  in  Europe 
as  Albanians. 

ARNEBIA  ECHIOIDES.  A.  Be,  C.  Violet 
Paighambari  Phul,  Hind.  I  Gul  mumanni,  .  HiND. 
Gnlsparlei,     .    .        ft      I 

It  grows  in  Gentral  Asia,  and  is  common  in  the 
northern  Trans-Indus.  It  is  held  in  veneration 
by  Afghans,  as  the  five  dark  marks  on  the 
corolla  are  said  to  be  those  of  Mahomed^s  fingers, 
hence  its  name,  P^phet's  Flower.—/.  L,  Stewart. 

ARNEE,  a  town  in  the  North  Arcot  district 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  celebrated  for  the 
muslins  it  produces,  though  the  first  kinds  are 
now  only  manufactured  to  order.  A  piece  of  Uie 
Amee  Sallah  for  ladies'  dresses  exhibited  at  the 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  priced  Rs.  122^, 
attracted  much  attention  and  praise. — Jur,  R^. 

ARNELLI  PALLAM.    Tam.    Cicca  disticha. 

ARNI.    Hind.    Glerodendron  siphonanthus. 

ARNITA,  a  dialect  of  the  Dardu  language, 
spoken  by  the  Dards  in  Tasan  and  GhitraL 

ARNGTTG.     Annatto;  Anotto. 
Lutkun?  .    Beno.,  Hind.   Korazuroo-munga  ?    Mal. 
Kiiiree  ?    .    .    .    .    BoM.    Kaha-Gaha,      .    .  Sinoh. 
Kuppa  Manhala  ?  .    Can.   Kuraffu-manjal  ?  .     Tam. 
Gawpurgea,  .    »    •  Hind.   Jafra??   ....      Tel. 

The  plant  nroducing  amotto,  the  Bixa  oiellona, 
is  naturalizea  in  India,  Burma,  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  but  its  native  country  is  Cayenne, 
from  which  it  has  spread  into  the  hottest  parts  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is 
extensively  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
likewise  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Tongataboo,  and  ■ 
Zanzibar.  The  amotto  is  a  thick  extract,  obtained, 
it  is  said,  from  the  seeds  as  well  as  from  the  soft 
sticky  rind  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  met  with,  in 
commerce  of  two  sorts.  Flag  or  cake  amotto 
is  furnished  almost  wholly  by  Cayenne,  from 
which  it  is  brought  to  Britahi.  A  superior  kind, 
called  roll  amotto,  is  a  harder  and  more  con- 
centrated extract.  In  Burma,  dyers  obtain  a  red 
dye  from  its  fruit;  In  Britain,  dyers  obtain  the 
red  colour  called  aurora ;  and  the  liquid  sold  under 
the  name  of  Nankin  dye  is  a  solution  of  amotto 
in  potassa  and  pure  water.  A  solution  is  also 
macte  in  alcohol,  and  used  in  varnishing  and 
lacquering,  in  Britain,  it  is  used  for  giving  more 
or  less  of  an  orange  cast  to  the  simple  yellows,  as 
an  ingredient  in  varnishes.  In  the  Madras  Exhi- 
bition of  1855,  a  specimen  of  cake  amotto,  of  a 
thick  pasty  consistence,  prepared  by  maoeratmg 
the  seeds,  gave  an  orange  colouring  matter.  It 
is  mixed  with  chocolate,  oils,  spirits,  and  var-* 
lushes,  as  a  colouring  material  It  is  soluble  in 
alkalies,  by  which  means  it  is  fixed  to  silk  or  wool 
The  colour  obtained  from  fresh  pods  of  the  plant 
is  so  superior  to  that  of  either  the  flag  or  cake 
amotto,  as  to  lead  to  the  condusion  that  the 
method  of  preparing  these,  which  is  by  a  great 
degree  of  heat  and  fermentation,  is  injurious  to 
the  colour.  It  is  used  to  impart  a  bright  orange 
colour  to  silk  goods.  The  dry,  hard  paste  is  also 
found  to  be  the  best  of  all  ingredients  for  giving 
a  golden  tint  to  cheese  or  butter;  and  a  con- 
venient liquid  preparation  is  now  sold  to  dairy- 
men.   The  Spanish  Americans  mix  it  with  their 
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chocolate,  to  which  it  gives  a  beautiful  rich  hue. 
The  red  seeds  are  attached  to  the  inside  of  the 
fruit  capsules. — Mason;  Simmonds,  M,  E.  Jar. 
Reports;  TomUnson;  Birdwoods  Bombay  Pro- 
ducts ;  Poole's  Statistics  of  Commerce. 

AROE,  or  Are.    Tel.    Bauhinia  parviflora. 

AROMATIC  BARKS,  coots,  and  seeds,  spices 
and  condiments,  are  found  in  every  bazar  in 
the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  are  sold  for  domestic 
use,  and  some  of  them  are  largely  exported.  The 
foUowing  are  the  better  known : — 
AlUum  sativum,  ....  Garlic 
Andropogon  sohoenanthus,     Lemon  grass, 


Oicoa  disticha, 
Chavioa  Roxburghii, 
Oroous  lativos,  .  . 
Oorouma  longa,  .  . 
Ginnamomam  iners, 
Citrus  bergamia, . 


Long-leaved  oioca. 
Long  pepper. 
Saffron  crocus. 
Turmeric. 
Cinnamon. 
Bergamot  citron. 


Oarumcarui, Carawav. 


Goriandrum  sativum, 

Guminum  cyminum,  . 

Capsicum  annuum,  .  . 

„        baocatum,  . 

„        groesum, .  . 

„        frutescens,  . 

„        minimum. 

„        Nepalensis,  . 

FoBuiculum  panmori,  . 

Mentha  piperita,      .  . 

„      pulegium,    ,  . 

„      sativa,     .    .  . 

,,      viridis,    .     .  . 

Moringa  pterygosperma, 

Myristioa  mosonata, 

Narthex  asaf oetida,  .  . 

Ni^lella  sativa^     .    .  . 

Oomium  basilicum,  .  . 

Pimpinella  anisum,  .  . 

Ptyobotis  ajowan,    .  . 

Phyllanthus  emblica,  . 

Piper  nigrum,      .    .  . 

Rosmarinus  officinalis, . 

Salvia  officinalis, .    .  . 

„      sclarea,      .    .  . 

Satureia  hortensis,  .  . 


Coriander. 
Cumin. 

Common  capsicum. 
Bird  pepper. 
Bell  pepper. 
Guinea  pepper. 

Nepal  chillies. 

Incuan  fennel  seed. 

Peppermint. 

Pennyroyal. 

Tall  red  mint. 

Spear-mint. 

Horse-radish  tree. 

Mace  and  nutmeg. 

Autfcetida. 

Small  fennel  flower. 

Sweet  basil. 

Anise. 

Ajwain. 

Emblic  mjrrobalan. 

Black  and  white  pepper. 

Rosemary. 

Sage. 

Clary. 

Summer  savory. 

Winter 


montana, 

Sinapii,  qii., Mustards. 

Trigonellafosnum-grsBCum,  Fenugreek. 
Tamarindus  Indica, .  .  .  Tamarind. 
Thymus  vul^^s,     .    .    .    Thyme. 

„         oitnodorus,     .    .    Lemon  thyme. 
Vanilla  planifolia,    .    .    .    Vanilla. 
Zingiber  officinalis,  .    .    .    Ginger. 

GuUUawang,  Massoy,  Sintoc,  aromatic  barks  of 
theLaurineiB,  are  articdes  of  commerce  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago. — M.  C.  C.    See  Condiments. 

AROODA.    Tam.    Rue. 

AROON.    Beng.    Rubia  munjistha. 

AROONACBITRACA.  Sansk.  Piumbagorosea. 

AROOSHA,  or  Chittagong  fibre,  is  prenired 
in  Chittagong  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  Calli- 
carpa  cana,  one  of  the  Verbenacese. — Royle. 

ARORA,  a  thrifty  Hindu  race  of  the  Yaisya 
caste  in  the  Panjab,  about  Multan,  engaged  in 
trafiBc,  money  exchanges,  and  produce,  also  as 
farmers.  They  apply  themselves  to  eveiy  pur- 
suit, trade,  and  agriculture,  and  fill  many  of  the 
inferior  offices  of  Government  in  Sind,  being 
shrewd,  industrious,  and  intelligent.  With  the 
thrifty  Arora  and  many  other  classes,  flour 
steeped  in  cold  water  suffices  to  appease  hunger. 

ARORE.    See  Alor. 

AROSIS,  a  river  mentioned  by  Nearchus,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Khairabad  river,  the  Ab-i-Shirin 
of  Timnr's  expedition.    See  Hindyan. 

ARFESI,  amongst  the  Tamil  race,  the  7th 
month  of  the  solar  year,  answering  to  the  Hiodu 


ARRACK. 

month  ELartika,  during  which  the  sun  is  in  the 
sign  Tula, — E.  Warren^  Kala  Sanhita. 

ARPPANA,  in  Ceylon,  a  form  of  buddhism, 
the  superior  form  of  Samadhi  restraint. 

ARRACK. 

Arab.    Sura,  ....     Saksk. 


Saraiam,  ....    Tam. 

Sarai, Tel. 

Araki, TuBK. 
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Araq,  Arq,  . 

Tsew, .     .  . 

Dam,  .     .  . 

Saki,  Sak,  . 

Arak  Api,  . 

Like  the  European  words  Eau-de-vie,  arrack 
is  a  term  applied  in  most  parts  of  India  and 
the  Indian  islands,  to  designate  every  sort  of 
spirituous  liquor,  however  obtuned.      The  use 
of  intoxicating  fluids  and  drugs  is  considered  by 
Mahomedans  to  be  forUdden  by  the  Koran.     In 
chap,  ii.,  Mahomed  tells  his  followers  that  people 
^  will  ask  thee  concerning  wine,  and  lots.  Answer : 
In  both  there  is  great  sin,  and  alao  something  of 
use  unto  men,  but  their  sinfulness  is  greater  t£an 
their  use.^    Also,  in  chap,  xvi,  entitled  the  Bee, 
Mahomed,  giving  proofs  of  the  resurrection,  says, 
^And  of  the  fruit  of  pahn  trees,  and  of  grapes, 
ye  obtain  an  inebriating  liquor,  and  also  good 
nourishment'     The    use   of  spirituous  liquors, 
always  affected  by  the  northern  races,  reached 
the  maximum  of  excess  under  the  Mongolian  rule. 
Under  the  Karezmians,  drunkenness  was  common 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  men ;  and  under 
the  Chengizides  and  Timurides  delirium  tremens 
was  an  ordinary  malady.    Baber's  memoirs  give 
some  idea  of  the  large  prevalence  of  this  vice  in 
his  time.      The  quantities  of  alcoholic  fluids  still 
used  in  all  eastern  countries  is  great,  and  there  is 
much  open  drunkenness.    But  half  of  the  Asiatic 
races — Arab,   Persian,  Hindu,  Burman,  Malay, 
Siamese,    Buddhists,    Christians,    Mahomedans, 
and    Hindus  —  are   abstinents.      Arrack    to    a 
small    extent    is   imported   into   Britain    from 
Ceylon  and  Java,   in   leagers   or   large    casks, 
holding  150  to  156  gallons,  and  sells  at  la.  6d. 
to    2s.  the    gallon,    exclusive    of   duty.     Alco- 
holic  liquor   io    Europe,    when   distilled    from 
grape  wine,  is  known  as  brandy ;  when  from  a 
malt  liquor,  it  is  called  a  com  spirit ;  when  from 
molasses,  as  in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  it  is 
a  rum.    But  from  Turkey  in  the  west,  through 
all  the  countries  on  the  south  and  east,  arrack, 
from  the  Arabic  Araq,  is  the  term  applied  to  all 
ardent  spirits  from  whatever  source   obtidned, 
whether  from  the  sorghum,  or  palms,  or  cane* 
from  flowers,  or  fruits,  or  rice,  or  barks,  or  mix- 
tures of  all  these.     Alcoholic  liquors  are   pro* 
duced  from  the  cow's  milk  or  mare's  milk  in 
Tartary;    from    sheep's   milk   in    Afghanistan; 
from  lamb's  flesh  in  China;  and,  as  formerly  in 
Britain,  from  honey,  where  mead  was  the  only 
strong    drink    known   for   centuries.      Ardent 
spirits  of  various  kinds  are  prepared  also    by 
custillation  from  various  graminees,  as  also  in  the 
form  of  liqueurs,  with  rosebuds,  jasmine  flowers, 
orange-peel,  and  Indian  fennel  seed.    Along^  all 
the  seaboard   of   eastern  countries,  where   the 
various  palms  most  abound,  the  toddies, — ^the  aap 
or  palm  wines  of  the  cocoa-nut  (Cocos  nucifera)^ 
of  the  date-palm  (Phoenix  dactyhfera  and  P.  syl* 
vestris),  the  ndmyra  (Borassus  flabelliformis),  the 
Gomuti  or  Arenga  saccharifera,  or  the  CarjFota 
urens,  are  the  materials  chiefly  employed    for 
making  arrack.    These  are  fermented,  distilled, 
and  rectified,  and  usually  yield  about  an  eig^hth 


ASRAH. 


ABROWROOT. 


put  of  pare  spirit.    The  three  principal  kinds 

known  in  commerce,  however,  are  the  arrack  of 

fiatam,  Goa,  and  Colomba     That  from  Batavia 

k  the  strongest,  and  is  distilled  from  a  mixtore  of 

62  parfeB  of  molaBBes,  S  of  toddy  or  palm  wine, 

sod  85  of  rice.    The  last  of  these  items  Orawfurd 

itates  to  he  boOed,  and,  after  cooling,  a  quantity  of 

^eut  is  added  and  the  whole  pressed  into  baskets, 

in  which  condition  it  is  placed  over  tube  and  left 

for  dght  days,  during  wkiich  time  a  liquor  flows 

aboniuitly  from  the  rioe.  This  liquor  is  distilled, 

and  then  mixed  with  the  molasses  and  toddy, 

vkidi  is  all  left  to  ferment  for  a  week  in  large 

Tats;  after  the  fermentation  is  over,  the  arrack 

u  di^iUed  oue,  or  two,  or  three  times,  accordiDg 

to  the  strength  required.    When  toddy  is  col- 

leeted  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrack,  it  is 

broogfatfrom  the  trees  and  poured  into  wooden 

Tata,  in  which  fermentation  rapidly  advances.    If 

atteotian  be  not  paid  to  the  termentation,  acetic 

acad  ia  formed,  and  this  often  causes  the  arrack 

to  take  up  lead  from  any  portion  of  that  metal 

with  wbieh  it  may  be  brought  into  contact.    In 

many  parta  of  BritiBh  India,  a  verv  intoxicating 

^iiit  ii  prepared  from  the  large  Mahwa  flower  of 

tne  fiassia  htafolia,  the  fleshy  petals  of  which 

coDtain  sugar.  This  is  largely  distilled  in  Bhandoop, 

aboat  20  miles  from  Bombay,  as  well  as  at  manv 

other  plaoes ;  and  the  flowers,  with  the  inner  bark 

d  the  white  keekur  tree  (Acacia  leucophloea),  in- 

gredientB  m  the  manufacture  of  the  spirit,  are 

nU  in  er»y  bazar.   In  Sind,  the  bark  of  tne  Acacia 

ttabiGa  is  always  an  ingredient,  and  in  Upper 

India  that  of  A.  fermginea.    When  prepared  m>m 

japri  and  the  bark  of  the  Acacia  leucophloea, 

vkieh  is  rich  in  tannin,  the  tannin  combines  with 

the  albuminous  and  nitrogenous  substances  in  the 

j^ari,  and  decomposes  them.    In  most  of  the 

tttiTe  stills,  composed  of  clay  pots  or  chatties, 

with  bamboo  pipes,  ten  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  is 

fSited  by  the  loss  of  its  resulting  alcohol    Arrack 

ia  Madias  is  made  from  the  Velvelam  pattai  or 

^ada  leucophloea    bark  and   Palmyra    jagari, 

the  quantity  required  for  one  still  being  1  viss 

flf  the  bark  and  15}  of  the  sugar,  the  produce 

^>ODg  H  gallons.    Ita  cost  of  manufacture  to  the 

Gofonment  is  5  annas  a  gallon,  and  it  is  sold  to 

the  retail  dealers  of  that  city  and  within  the 

inmdary  of  10  miles  at  S  rupees  per  gallon,  but  to 

>fl  b^ond  the  limitB  from  1  to  8  rupees  per  gallon. 

^  jagari  is  usually  unported  from  Tinnevelly 

aod  n«n  the  Northern  Circars.     Pariah  arrack 

i>  a  term  employed  by  Europeans  in  India  to 

^eagjuJte  a  h^faly  pernicious  liquor,  said  to  be 

^^nhoated  with  the  nux  vomica,  datura,  cannabis 

Ativa,  and  oti^er  intoxicating  drugs. — Capper  in 

ifc  Spc  /o.,  1866;  Dr.  Smiih  in  Ed.  Phil.  Jo., 

IM;  PauUcner;  O'Shaugh. ;  M.  E,  J.  R. 

ARRAH,  in  the  Shahabad  division  of  Bengal, 

ia  lat  25**  33'  46"  N.,  and  long.  84°  42'  22"  E. ; 

nnlaftion,  89,386.     It  ia  the  ancient  Ekachakra. 

A  was  the  scene  of  a  brilliant  defence  in  the 

anitiny  of  1857,  when  a  dozen  British,  with  60 

fiiUis,  for  8  da^  (27th  July  to  3d  August)  held 

taro  houses,  un^  relieved  by  Major  Vincent  Eyre. 

ARREME!!K£.     Singh«    Cassia  Snmatrana. 

AHREMUTL    Tam.    Pentaptera  coriacea. 

ARRIAN  lived  in  the  times  of  the  emperors 

Hadrian, 'Antoninus  Pius,  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 

He  was  a  native  of  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  where 

he  studied.    He  was  bom  about  the  end  of  the 


first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  one  of 
the  roost  eminent  disciples  of  the  famous  Epictetus 
the  Stoic,  graduated  to  a  priest  in  the  temples  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
a  historian  and  in  philosophy.  His  account  of  the 
expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  based  on  the 
lost  works  of  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Lagus,  both  of  whom  accompanied  the  king 
during  the  expedition.  He  also  wrote  the  Iplaca^ 
a  treatise  on  India  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  a 
Periplas,  or  voyage  round  i&e  coasts  of  the 
Blaci  Siea.  Descriptions  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Sea  of  Azof  and  of  the  Red  Sea  are  aLso 
ascribed  to  him,  but  these  are  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  of  a  later  date.  His  Ijf)/»«  gives  the 
reports  of  Megaslhenes,  ambassador  from  Seleucus 
at  the  court  of  Chandragupta.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  there  have  been  more  than  one  of  this 
name,  and  the  Arrian  whom  Colonel  Tod  may  be 
correct  in  mentioning  as  the  author  of  the  Periplus 
of  the  Erythrsean  Sea,  and  a  commercial  agent  at 
Baroach,  living  in  the  second  century,  may  be  one 
of  them.  He  says  that  Arrian,  the  author  of  the 
Periplus,  resided  at  Baroach,  or,  as  he  called  it, 
Barugaza,  as  a  commercial  agent,  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era ;  Baroach  was  then 
within  the  Balhara  sovereignty. — Weber;  Ency. 
Brit;  Tod's  Travels,  p.  146. 

AKROWROOT. 
Pen-bwa,    .    .    .    BunH. 
Ngau-fen,  .    .    .     Chin. 
Koa-ka-naahastah,  Hind. 


Tikhur,    ....  Hind. 
Jau-irifli,  Kua  maoo,  Tam. 


The  name  was  originally  applied  to  the  rhizome 
or  root  of  Maranta  arundinacea,  in  consequence  of 
its  supposed  efficacy  in  counteracting  the  efiPects 
of  wounds  inflicted  by  poisonefd  arrows.  Of  late 
years,  however,  the  term  has  been  employed  to 
designate  almost  every  fecula  or  starch  which 
bears  any  resemblance  to  the  true  Maranta  arrow- 
root. In  the  West  Indies,  arrowroot  is  obtained 
from  the  Maranta  arundinacea,  M.  allongia,  and 
M.  nobilis;  also  from  the  Canna  glauca  and  C. 
coccinea,  to  both  of  which  the  local  name  of  tons 
les  mois,  or  tulema,  is  applied.  In  the  East  Indies, 
arrowroot  is  prepared  from  the  Maranta  arundin- 
acea, also  from  M.  ramosissima,  a  Silhet  species. 
Mahabaleshwar  arrowroot  is  obtained  from  Cur- 
cuma caulina,  Graham.  The  fecula  of  C.  angus- 
tifolia  and  of  the  cassava  meal  from  the  Jatropha 
manihot  is  likewise  sold  under  that  name ;  and  the 
tubers  of  C.  rubescens,  Roxb,,  also  yield  an  arrow- 
root in  Travancoro  and  Bengal ;  those  of  C.  leu- 
corrhiza,  Roxb.,  in  Behar ;  and,  as  tikor,  the  Hindi 
term  for  all  such  feculee,  that  from  the  tubers  of 
Batatas  edulis  is  sold  at  Patna  and  Bhagulpur. 
Ratnagherry  arrowroot  is  obtained  from  C. 
pseudo-montana,  Graham,  as  also  from  Alpinia 
galanga,  Swartz.  Many  households  in  India  make 
their  arrowroot  for  home  consumption  from  pro- 
ducts of  their  own  gardens. 

In  the  Cattack  and  Simibulpur  districts,  the 
Palooa,  a  plant  growing  abundantiy  in  the 
jungles,  is  collected  m  the  cold  season  by  the  Sahar 
race,  the  tubers  pounded  and  mashed,  and  the 
sediment  dried  in  the  sun.  By  these  people  it  is 
sold  for  the  manufacture  of  Abhir ;  also  made  into 
cakes,  or  boiled  with  milk,  and  thus  used  as  an 
article  of  food.  The  cultivated  arrowroot  at 
Cuttack  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  tubers  are 
taken  up  in  the  cold  season,  washed,  put  into 
a  large  wooden  mortar,  and  mashed.    The  mash 
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is  then  taken  out,  and  well  washed  in  cold  water, 
the  water  drained  off,  and  set  to  stand  in  large 
flat  vessela,  in  whidi  it  deposits  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  arrowroot  flour,  which  is  re- 
wnshed  in  cold  water,  and  set  to  dry  in  the  sun. 
A  starch  sent  from  Chittagong  to  the  Exhibition 
of  1862  was  prepGured  from  a  plant  which  ffrows 
wild  erery  where  in  that  distnct ;  the  yield  was 
estimated  at  one  ounce  of  starch  from  one  pound 
of  the  root.  An  arrowroot  is  also  made  by  the 
Chinese  by  grating  the  root  of  the  Lotus,  Nelum- 
bium  spedboeum,  &d\ed  Ngau-ken.  It  is  an  article 
in  the  food  called  San-koh-fen,  used  in  rearing 
infanta.  A  coarse  kind  of  arrowroot,  called  Ma- 
tih-fen,  is  made  from  the  tubers  of  Eleocharis 
(sdrpus)  tuberoBus.  The  edible  fern,  Pteris 
esoulenta,  also  yields  a  farina,  called  Kiueh-fen ; 
and  the  Sbau-yoh  is  a  starchy  fecula  from  tubers 
of  a  species  of  Dioaoorea. — ^Titi^ ;  Maion ;  Hasaall ; 
M,  E,  Jur.  Reports;  Simmonds;  FauUcner;  CaL 
Cat  Exh.,  1862, 

ARROWS. 
Sahm Abab.  |  Tir, Hnn>. 

Arrows  are  sometimes  used  in  the  ordeals  of  N.  W. 
India  as  tests  of  innocence.  The  opposite  ends  of 
two  arrows  are  held  by  a  rattan  laid  upon  the 
.hands  by  two  persons  placed  opposite  to  each 
other ;  they  are  parallel  to  and  just  sufficiently 
apart  to  allow  of  the  suspected  person's  hand 
being  held  between  them.  The  ends  of  the  arrows 
merely  rest  upon  the  fingers.  The  arrows  are 
supposed  to  move  towards  and  close  upon  the 
guilty  hand.  See  Divination.  The  arrow  is  the 
national  emblem  of  the  Ho,  and  in  Singbhimi  an 
arrow  is  passed  from  village  to  village  as  a  sum- 
mons to  arm.  With  the  militia  of  Oumsur  it 
was  customary  to  send  an  arrow  to  them  as  a 
summons  to  assemble.  There  were  eighteen  dis- 
triote  in  Gumsur,  each  held  by  nulitia.  Arrows  are 
poisoned  with  the  juice  of  the  Antiaris  tozicaria, 
of  themanohineel  tree,  Hippomane  mancineUa,  and 
the  wurali  tree. 

ARRUB-us-SALIB.  Arab.  Solanum  nigrum ; 
S.  dulcamara. 

ARSAOID^.  This  name  was  given  to  the 
Parthian  kings,  whose  family  name  was  Arsaces. 
The  Arsacidian  kings  of  Armenia,  according  to 
Moses  of  Ghorene,  reigned  from  b.g.  130  to  a.d. 
450,  when  the  Armenian  kingdom  was  extin- 
guished (Thomas'  Prinsep,  p.  300).  But  Thomas' 
Prinsep,  ii.  p.  76,  gives  sixty  kings  from  Arsaces 
L  in  B.C.  255  till  £e  succession  of  Artaxerxes  as 
king  of  Persia,  the  first  of  the  Sassanidse. 

Arsaces  i.,  b.g.  254-250,  the  first  of  the  Arsaddan 
kings,  a  native  of  Balkh,  revolted  under  Antiochus 
Theos,  is  supposed  to  have  been  killed  in  action 
with  Aiiarathes  of  Oappadocia  about  b.c.  220. 
He  is  described  by  some  as  a  native  of  Sogd,  by 
others  as  of  Bactna,  but  by  Moses  of  Ghorene  as 
of  Balkh ;  and  Moses  adds  that  the  dynasty  was 
called  Balkhavensis  or  Pahlavian«  He  used  Greek 
only  on  his  coins,  and  in  his  public  letters  and 
correspondence,  with  the  head  of  the  sovereign  on 
one  side.    Only  one  coin  has  a  lingual  inscriptioiL 

Arsaces  ii.  (Artabanus?),  son  of  Arsaces  i., 
about  B.C.  220,  at  first  extended  tlie  Parthian  em- 
pire, but  was  afterwards  driven  into  Hyrcania  bv 
Antiochus  Ma^us  in  B.a  212;  allying  himself 
with  the  Scythians,  he  recovered  Parthia. 

Arsaces  in.,  B.C.  196,  called  Priapatius,  or 
Phriadatius,  son  of  Arsaces  u.,  reigned  fifteen 
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years,  left  three  sons,  Phrahates,  Mithridates,  and 
Artabanus. 

Arsaces  Mithridates  i.,  B.C.  177,  made  Balkh 
his  capital,  subdued  MecUa  and  Persia,  and  cap- 
tured Babylon;  brought  under  his  dominion 
Western  Bactria,  Aria,  Seistan,  and  Aracho6iJ^ 
and  made  a  successful  expedition  into  India. 

Arsaces  Phrahates  ii.,  B.C.  139.  In  his  reign 
Bactria  seems  to  have  been  subjugated  entirely  by 
Scythians.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  in  B.C.  180, 
when  restraining  the  Parthians  from  ravaging  the 
country. 

Arsaces  Artabanus,  B.c.  126,  undo  of  Phrahates, 
and  youngest  son  of  Priapatius,  died  of  a  woand 
received  in  action  from  the  Tochari  Scythians. 
The  Gneco-Parthian  or  Arsacian  dynasty  ended 
with  Arsaces  Artabanus  in  a.d.  215,  who  "was 
involved  in  a  war  with  Rome,  but  was  ultimately 
slain  in  battle  at  Balkh  by  one  of  his  Parthian 
officers,  Ardeshir  Babekan  or  Artaxerxes,  'who 
established  his  own,  that  of  the  Sassanians,  in 
A.D.  235,  and  it  lasted  nearly  500  years.  The 
capital  in  the  time  of  the  Gfldsars  was  at  Seleacaa 
on  the  Tigris.  The  system  of  government  was 
Asiatic,  by  satraps,  or  rulers  possessing  full  power 
over  the  persons  and  properties  of  all  the  sUDJects 
of  the  state.— rAoi?i(»*  Prinsep,  p.  300. 

ARSENIO  is  a  metal  resembling  steel  in  colour, 
crystalline,  volatile  below  a  red  heat,  vapour  of  a 
strong  garlic  odour,  readily  oxydized.  W  ith  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen,  it  forms  the  arsenioua,  with 
two  equivEdents  the  arsenic,  acid ;  with  sulphur  it 
forms  the  yellow  sulphuret,  orpiment,  and  the 
red,  realgar.  These  are  to  be  obtained  in  every 
bazar  in  India,  and  the  native  medical  prac- 
titioners, painters,  etc.,  considerably  employ 
them.  Dr.  Heifer  reported  the  existence  of  ores 
of  arsenic  in  the  Mergui  islands,  Mr.  Piddington 
found  some  in  the  antimony  ores,  and  Ptof eeaor 
Mitchell  in  lead  ore  that  he  analyzed.  Arsenic  is 
principally  employed  in  trade  to  produce  a  pecu- 
liarly vivid  and  showy  shade  of  green,  whicn  has 
superseded  the  less  decided  tints,  and  this  danger- 
ous material  is  often  used  to  colour  children's  toys 
and  sweetmeats.  Papers  coloured  with  this  green 
line  fruit-boxes,  wrap  up  confectionery,  chocolate ; 
line  books,  house  walls ;  and  it  is  used  for  tinting 
food  articles,  and  colouring  articles  of  dress.  The 
white  oxide,  Safaid  Sambul,  has  long  been  used  in 
India  for  the  cure  of  intermittents.  Diosoorides, 
Pliny,  Celsus,  and  Galen  used  this  substance,  in 
which  they  were  foUowed  by  the  Arabian  physi- 
cians, Rhazes,  Serapion,  and  Avicenna.  But  none 
of  these  appear  to  have  employed  it  in  fever ;  stn^ 
it  was  not  tiU  the  end  of  the  17th  and  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  18th  century  that  the  treatmeol 
of  intermittents  by  arsenical  preparations  becams 
known  in  European  practice.  Arsenious  acid  has  i 
real  febrifuge  pro|>erties  in  intermittents,  tbe  pro- 
duct of  ms^sh  miasma  It  succeeds  in  tertuini 
better  than  in  quartans  and  quotidiana.  Thib 
arsenical  treatment  is  less  powenul  and  leas  sun 
than  quinine. 
Red  Sulphuret  of  Arsenic ;  Realgar. 


Zomeik  Horkh,  Ab.,  Pers. 
Bi-snlphuret  of , .    .   Emo. 
Sandanoh,    .    .    .      „ 
Bed  orpiment,    .    .      „ 
Lal-Bumbul,  .    .    .  Hikd. 


Warangan,  .    . 

M%iift>iai|ft.    ... 

Eudire-pal-paftha- 
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Sanok. 
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This   is  found  native  in   Saxony,  Bohemiai 
China,  Persia,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Elphinstone^ 
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in  Balkh.  According  to  Mr.  Rohde,  a  coane  de- 
scription 18  oommon  in  the  bazars  of  India,  and 
k  used  as  a  pigment  Realgar,  bi-sulphuret  of 
anenic,  occure  native  in  brilliant  red  crystalline 
masaes  of  a  beaatifnl  orange  colour.  It  is  used 
in  the  preparation  of  white  Indian  fire,  which 
ooosiBtB  of  24  JArts  of  saltpetre,  7  of  sulphur,  and 
3  of  realgar,  nnely  powdered.  This  composition 
boms  with  a  white  flame  of  great  brilliancy. 

White  Oxide  of  Arsenic ;  White  Arsenic. 
2anik.  ....  Asab.  Sanchya,  .  .  .  Hnn>. 
Tonb-al-halfl  ?  .  .  „  Addnm  aiwmosam,  Lat. 
8uD-«l-Far;  Shak, .  „  Warangaa  patih,  Malay. 
%mhp¥<M>,  .  .  BuBX.  Sombal-f ur,  .  .  .  Pkbs. 
Ilihih,Peh-«inih3h,CHiN.  Sweta  paahanam,  Sansk. 
Anoiou  add,  Bno.    Yelle  puhanam,     .  Tam. 

While  oxide  of  anenie,,,  Telapashanam,  .  .  Tkl. 
Soled  ■ambal-khar,   DuK. 

Aisenknis  add,  or  white  oxide  of  arsenio,  is 
abuDdant  in  every  bazar  in  India.  It  is  brought 
from  the  Pensian  Gulf  and  China,  in  the  latter 
ooontry  being  obtauned  by  sublimation  from 
hartal,  or  native  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  Kwang- 
sin-fa,  in  Kiang-si,  f unushes  the  greater  part  of 
the  arsenic  of  eonunerce,  and  gives  to  this  mineral 
its  Chiaese  name  of  Sin.  It  is  white,  brittle, 
fttntly  sweetish  in  taste,  more  or  less  translucent ; 
■omedmes  it  has  a  yellow,  reddish,  or  bluish 
tznge,  owii^  to  the  presence  of  iron,  sulphur,  and 
other  impnritiea.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  gksB,  dyeing,  medicine,  etc.  The  arsenic  sold 
by  chemiata  is  obtained  from  England,  and  is 
generally  in  the  form  of  powder. 

TeUow  Sulphuret  of  Arsenic:  Orpiment 


UiMiiflnm, .  .  .  ASAB. 
ffwy-dan-ihwaywaiBuaic. 
Pi-hvaog,  .  .  .  Chin. 
Tcr-eol^iiret  of  Ar.,  Eno. 
Hvtal,  ....  Hind. 
Vuaiifaii,  .     .     Malay. 


Zemeik-nra,    .    •    PiBS. 
Zand,  Zama,    .    .      „ 
Haritalaka,  .    .    .  Sansk. 
Arridaram,  yellilrod- 
pashanam,     .    .    Tam. 

_^ ,  .     . Doddi  paahanam,  .     Tkl. 

Ihii  ia  found  native  in  S.  America,  Saxony, 
Ponia,  and  in  China  in  the  Kiang-si  province. 
It  generally  occmrs  maanve  and  jameUar  of  a 
^ri^  lemon  or  golden  colour,  inodorous,  and 
iBKfaible  in  water.  It  ia  also  prepared  by  the 
action  of  aolphuretted  hydrogen  or  hydro-sul- 
lAarels  in  a  solution  of  arsenions  acid.  It  is 
Dvoogfat  to  Bombay  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
is  an  artide  of  trade  from  China  and  Burma, 
where  the  red  is  also  procured,  and  from  Japan. 
In  Qiina  it  ia  sometimes  cut  into  ornamental 
figures,  in  the  same  manner  as  prehnite  and 
agahnaU^te.  It  is  used  in  Burma  in  the  oma- 
aental  work  of  their  lacquered  ware,  and  is 
■Bch  used  by  the  Tamil  painters  in  preparing 
a  pigment  of  a  brilliant  yellow  colour;  also 
ia  dyeing  and  calico  printing.  The  paint  called 
king's  yellow  is  usually  adulterated  with  lime  and 
■si^nr.  It  is  now  Imown  that  arsenic,  sulphate  of 
oner,  verdigris,  and  other  poisonous  minerals, 
when  emj^ed  to  steep  grain  previous  to  sowing, 
with  the  view  of  nreventing  smut,  prove  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  sowers  and  to  those  who 
eat  the  bread  made  from  it'  A  preparation  of 
sniphate  of  soda  and  lime  answers  with  equal 
effect.  —  AuMe;  TamUnsan;  Simm.;  Fatuk.; 
Wmam^  MiddU  Kingdmn;  Eohde,  MSS. ;  aSh. ; 
JmL  Amu.  Med.  Set.  1866;  Mason's  Burma. 

ABSENCE,  called  abo  Myos  Hormos,  a  port 
on  the  Bed  Sea,  the  emporium  for  Indian  articles 
dsriwthe  time  of  the  Greeks  holding  Egypt 

AwSELAj  one  of  the  eight  forms  of  Hindu 
aaarriage  described  by  Mann. 


ARSI.  Hind.  A  small  mirror  worn  by  Maho^ 
medan  women  in  a  thumb-ring. 

ARSI  N  A.    Can.    Turmeric. 

ARTA,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  town  of 
Herat,  whence  the  term  Artei  for  the  ancient 
Persians.  Arta  Bhaga,  lord  of  Herat ;  in  Hindu 
mythology,  one  of  the  rishL  Artachoana,  from 
which  Alexander  set  out  to  the  city  of  the 
ZarangsBi  in  pursuit  of  the  murderers  of  Darius, 
is  also  believed  to  be  the  modem  Herat 

ARTABCTRYS  GD0RATISSIMU8.    22.  Br. 
Uvariaodoratinima,  Jioasft.  I  Unona  esoulanta,  2>.  C, 
„     nncata,  Zour.  \      „     uhcinata,  Z>.  (7. 

ModiraWalli?    .    .      Malsal. 

The  peduncle  has  a  curious  hook,  which  lays 
hold  on  any  support  near  hand,  and  assists 
in  bearing  up  the  dusters  of  fruit  It  is  a 
scandent  shrub  with  shining  leaves,  and  very 
sweet-smelling  flowers;  grown  in  gardens  aa  an 
ornamental  plant .  A.  Burmanicus,  D.  C,  is  of 
Burma  and  Mergui,  A.  cadatus,  WaU.^  of  Silhet, 
A.  suaveolens,  Blume^  of  the  Aii^ipelago,  and  A. 
Zeylanicus  of  Ceylon.— iiT.  /.  and  T,;  Graham's 
Cat.;  WiUiams'  Middle  Kingdom;  Voigt;  Tkw. 

ARTAMUS  FUSCUS,  the  toddyshr&e;  it  feeds 
on  the  flies  and  insects  that  hover  near  to  the 
luscious  juice  of  the  Palmyra  palmu  It  is  the 
Tal-Chatok  of  Bengal,  Asiwm,  Arakan,  and  in 
India  generally. 

ARTAXERXES.  This  is  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mode  of  pronouncing  Ardeshir.  Ardeshir  Babe- 
kan,  the  son  of  Saasan,  was  an  ofl^cer  of  the  Par- 
thian king,  Arsaces  Artabanus  v.  He  murdered 
his  sovereign,  and  assumed  the  Persian  throne  as 
the  first  of  the  Saseanian  dynasty  in  a.d.  226 ;  his 
successor  was  the  Shapur  or  Sapor^  who  captured 
the  emperor  Valerian.  There  were  others  bearing 
the  name  Artaxerxes,  the  first  in  a.d.  381,  and 
the  second  A.D.  629.  The  Saasanian  dynasty 
ended  in  a.d.  641,  when  Yesdejird  or  Izdejerd  iii. 
was  overthrown  by  the  Mahomedans. 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus  was  the  Kai  Bahman, 
or  Ardeshir  daraz-dast  of  the  Kaianian  dynasty 
of  Persian  kings. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  a  Persian  king)  B.C.  426, 
at  whose  court  Ctesias  resided  for  some  years. 
After  Scylax,  Ctesias  was  the  next  historian  of 
India ;  and  in  his  Indica,  cap.  iv.  p.  190,  he  men- 
tions that  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  his  mother 
Parasatys  presented  him  with  two  iron  swords, 
which,  when  planted  in  the  earth,  averted  clouds, 
hail,  and  strokes  of  lightning.  This  is  the  first 
notice  of  the  lightning  conductor.  The  Tee  on 
the  tope  of  every  Buddhist  pagoda  in  Burma 
shows  their  acquaintance  wiUi  one  means  of  pro- 
tecting from  lightning. 

ARTE.    Panj.    Rheum  emodi. 

ARTEE,  a  musical  bell,  borne  by  Bal  Govmd. 

ARTEMISIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Matricariaoee ;  nine  species  occur  in  ^e 
East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan.  A.  abrotanum, 
or  southernwood,  A.  Indica,  A.  vulgaris,  and 
A.  grata,  are  cultivated  in  India.  The  Euro- 
pean Absinthium,  though  not  growing  in  India, 
lunushes  part  of  the  (Afsantin^  abnnth  used 
in  Asiatic  medicine;  and  the  A.  Chinenas  of 
China  and  Siberia  supplies  the  materials  for  the 
moxa.  According  to  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  A. 
Judaica  is  the  Saheba  of  Avicenna,  and  a  native 
of  Judea,  Arabia,  and  Cochin  China,  and  is  known 
as  the  Indian  wormseed,  or  Indian  Semen  contra, 
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which,  finely  powdered  and  sifted,  is  a  popular 
worm  remeay,  especially  in  the  roond  and  long 
worms  of  children ;  the  dose  is  three  to  ten  grains 
gi^en  in  honey  or  milk.  A.  acetica,  a  Persian 
species,  is  said  to  have  a  strong  odour  of  vinegar. 
A.  cina,  Berg,  a  plant  of  Kurdistan,  fumiiSies 
the  genuiue  Santonica  flowers  and  f raits,  long 
famed  as  a  vermifuge.  A.  Maderaspatana  and  A. 
Indica  are  used  by  the  Indian  medical  practi- 
tioners. The  flower-heads  of  A.  Sieberi,  Ler- 
cheana,  contra,  and  pauciflora  constitute  drugs 
called  Semen  contra,  or  Semen  cine,  which  are 
used  as  vermifuges.  The  same  part  of  A.  Vahliana 
yields  the  Persian  wormseed,  or  Semen  cin» 
Levanticum;  and  that  of  A.  coerulescens,  the 
Semen  seriphii  or  Barbotine.  A.  santonica, 
Woodv,,  maritima,  Linn,,  A.  var.  b.  soaveolens, 
Dec. ;  Semen  santonicum ;  wormseed.  This  sub- 
stance has  long  been  employed  as  an  anthel- 
mintic, being  intended  for  the  Ay^tifltoif  oaXhono 
of  Dioscorides,  the  Semen  sanctum  and  santoni- 
cum, Sheeh  of  the  Arabs.  A.  stemutatoria,  or 
sneezewort,  is  the  Nak-Ghikni  or  Hachitti  of 
India,  and  the  Afkar  of  the  Arabs.  The  powdered 
plant  is  used  as  a  sternutatory. 

Artemisia  abrotanum,  Yin-chMn-hau  of  China, 
where  the  young  shoots  are  made  into  cakes 
with  meal,  and  the  herb  is  made  into  a  broth, 
and  given  in  ague,  fevers,  catarrh,  jaundice,  and 
dysuria. 

Artemisia  Chinensis,  Smith. 
Ngai,  Ki  ngai,      .    Chin.  |  I*t8*aa,  Tu-ngai, .    Chin. 

The  down  of  the  plant  was  formerly  largely 
used  in  China  as  the  moxa  cautery,  but  has  been 
displaced  by  the  teng-ho  or  lamp  cautery,  and 
tiie  pa-ho-kwan  or  cupping  glass. 

Artemisia  dracunculus,  Smith,  Tarragon. 
Tarohon,  ....  Abab.  |  T'sing-hau,   .    .    .  Chin. 

When  green,  is  eaten  in  China  as  a  vegetable, 
and  used  in  skin  diseases,  worms,  fluxes,  arthritic 
ailments. 

Artemisia  elegans,  Roxb.;  A.  scoparia,  W. 
and  A. 

Pila  jan,  .  .  .  Chen.  Bior ;  kingkhak,  Sotlej. 
Jhau ;  Laaaj,  .  Kanora.  Durunga,  .  .  Tfi.  Ind. 
Ghuri;Saroj;IHnti,  Panj.    Lawange,     .    .    .     „ 

Is  uncommonly  elegant  when  in  blossom,  parti- 
cularly when  young.  It  is  found  up  to  9000  feet  in 
the  Himalaya,  and  abounds  in  many  parte  of  the 
Panjab  plains.  The  odour  in  brushing  through 
masses  of  it  is  at  times  very  powerful,  and  not 
unpleasant 
Artemisia  indica,  Willd.,  wormwood. 
Artemina  grata,  Z>.  C. 
Abab. 


DUK. 

Hind. 


Afsantin,     . 
KaBhos-Bumi, . 
Mustaru,     .     . 
Duna^  Marwa, 
Maohi-pama,   . 
Mnstaru,  Qund-mar,   '„ 
Tataur,  Banjira,  Eanoba. 
Ttru-nitii-pach'lia,    Malb. 


Burun-jaaif-i-kohi,  Pebs. 
Artemasaya,  .  .  „ 
Chambra,  .  .  .  Bavi. 
Damana  Siirapama,SANBK. 
Walko-Gimdo,  .  Singh. 
Ubnsha, ....  Sutlbj. 
Maohi-patri,  .  .  Tbl. 
Tartiha, .    .    .     Tb.  Ind. 

Common  in  Indian  gardens,  and  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  A.  absinthium  of  Europe.  It 
contains  volatile  oil  and  bitter  extractive  matter. 
Used  as  a  tonic  in  fever  and  debility,  in  asthma, 
in  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  also  in  dyspepsia, 
and  as  an  antispasmodic  in  hysteriaj  also  to  flavour 
spirite  and  essences.  That  used  m  India  comes 
via  Kabul.  The  leaves  are  much  used  in  scente 
for  its  strong  odour. 
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Artemisia  vulgaris,  Linn.,  wormwood. 
Atmifa,  ArtinuBaya,  Abab.  |  Madi  patre,     .    .    Hind. 
Mugwort,    .    .    .      £no.    Binm-jauf,     .    .    Pers. 
Na^owna,  .    .    .    Hind.  |  Davanamu,     .    .      Tkl. 

This  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and,  according  to 
Thunberg,  of  Japan.  He  says  that  the  Japanese 
use  the  woolly  part  of  the  leaves  for  tinder,  which 
is  prepared  so  as  to  form  a  brownish-coloured 
wool.  This  substance  catches  fire  much  quicker 
than  moxa.  But  Dr.  O'Shaughneasv  says  that  the 
moxa  of  Japan  is  prepared  with  the  leaves  and 
stalks  of  a  neighbouring  species. — Boxh.,  Cat.  Ex., 
1862;  Powell,  Handbook,  i.  p.  358;  Voifft;  aSk.; 
Bombay  Products;  Smith,  Ch.  Mat.  Med.;  Tkunb. 
Travels,  iil  p.  71 ;  J.  L.  Stewart,  M.D. 

ARTESIAN  FIRE-SPRINGa  According  to 
the  missionary  Imbert,  the  fire-springs,  ^Ho- 
tsing,*  of  the  Chinese,  which  are  sunk  to  obtain  a 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas  for  salt -boiling,  are 
very  conmionly  more  than  2000  feet  deep;  and 
a  spring  of  continued  flow  was  found  to  be  3197 
feet  deep.  This  natural  gas  has  been  used  in  the 
Chinese  province  Sech-u'en  for  several  thousand 
years ;  and  *  portable  gas '  (in  bamboo  canes)  has 
for  ages  been  used  in  the  city  of  Khiung-tchoo. 
— Cur.  of  Science. 

ART'HA,  a  race  of  fishermen  whom  Parasu 
Rama  raised  to  the  rank  of  Brahmans,  to  occupy 
a  strip  of  country  which  he  had  recovered  from 
the  ocean  on  the  Malealam  coast.  Their  conduct 
displeasing  him,  he  replaced  them  by  a  body  of 
pure  Brahmans. 

ART'HAN-ESWARA.  Siva,  as  Ard'dhanari, 
is  represented  with  his  own  form  on  the  right 
hand,  and  Parvati  on  his  left — Garrett 

ARTICHOKE,  Cynara  scolymus. 
Khanhuf,     Abab.,  Pebs.  |  Kanjir,  .    .  Hind.,  Pebb. 

Cultivated  in  some  gardens  of  India ;  the  culti- 
vation is  expensive.  Jerusalem  artichoke,  Helian- 
thus  tuberosus,  is  cultivated  for  the  tubers  attached 
to  the  roots;  may  be  lifted  annually,  after  flower- 
ing, and  kept  like  potatoes  for  three  months ;  or 
they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  for  years  in  the 
same  situation,  if  kept  dear  of  weeds,  and  the 
ground  annujailly  top-dressed  with  manure. — Jaf. 

ARTICULATA,  a  division  of  the  animal  king- 
dom ;  the  following  is  a  classification : — 

1.  Rotifera,    wheel    animalcules;     examples, 

animids  with  ciliated  jaws. 

2.  Cirripedia,  cirripeds;   examples,  bamades, 

sea  acorns. 
8.  Crustacea,    ten -legged     aquatic    family; 
examples,  crabs,  lobsters,  shrimps,  prawns. 

4.  Insecta,  six-l^;ged,  air  breathing,  articulate 

animals;  examples,  the  wasp,  Sie  bee,  the 
butterfly,  the  beetie,  the  flea. 

5.  Arachnida,  eight-legged,  air  breathing,  arti- 

culate animals ;  examples,  mites,  spiders, 
scorpions. 

ARTIE,  in  Madras,  tunber  of  various  sizes,  13 
to  18  feet  long,  and  from  1  to  1^  feet  in  breadth. 

ARTISANS  of  British  India  are  chiefly  Hindus, 
and  classed  by  Brahmans  in  the  Sudra  division. 
In  the  Peninsula  of  India,  the  gokLsmith,  iron- 
smith,  coppersmith,  carpenter,  and  stonemason, 
form  a  caste  or  gmld,  and  the  goldsmiths  claim 
to  be  of  andent  Brahman  descent.  A  consider- 
able number  of  Mahomedans  are  carpet- weavers, 
blacksmiths,  and  farriers.  A  few  Parsees  are 
carpenters  and  carvers.  The  skilled  artisan  is 
now  earning  monthly  from  7^  to  25  rupees.    But 
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the  able-bodied  agricultiinil  labourer  in  Salem, 
in  1875,  was  only  earning  2^  rupees;  in  Ganjam 
and  Gbinglepiit,  8  to  S^  rupees;  in  Bellary, 
Knranl,  N.  and  8.  Aroot,  and  Trichinopoly, 
4  io  4f  mpees ;  and  the  highest  earnings  were 
7^  rupees,  in  the  Kistna,  Neilgherry,  and  S. 
Canara  di^ricts,  and  Malabar.  The  artisan  guild 
of  Madras  assume  the  title  of  Acharya,  which 
belongs  to  the  religious  teachers  of  the  Hindus, 
sod  k  also  taken  by  the  Madhava  Brahmans; 
jhej  also  take  the  tide  of  puther  or  puthen.  The 
artisan  racea  of  the  south  of  India  do  not  eat 
together  nor  intermarry. 

ARTOCAKPUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  XJrticace^  The  Trap  tree  species  supplies 
the  gotta  used  as  bird-lime  in  the  Malay  renin- 
■Bla,  and  the  fibres  of  its  bark  are  used  for  cord- 
age, fishing  lines,  and  nets ;  the  Ghowat  Kumat, 
smflar  to  the  above,  also  the  kumut  or  bark 
dotik,  worn  by  the  Karens  when  mourning  for  the 
dead,  from  the  river  Baram ;  and  the  Glam  tree 
bark,  from  Borneo,  which  gives  a  paper-like  bark, 
much  used  in  caulking  the  seams  of  vessels, — ^are 
all  of  the  Malay  coast,  and  supposed  by  Dr.  Royle 
to  be  torn  specieB  of  Artocarpus.  A  Philippen- 
os^  Laauj  occurs  as  a  tree  in  the  Philippines ;  A. 
ndypfaema,  Per9.j  is  a  Penang  tree ;  A.  angusti- 
loln,  Roxb.^  is  of  the  Malay  Islands,  and  A. 
sermtus,  Roxb.^  of  Travancore.  Myauk  Sook, 
BmrwL,  another  species,  is  a  tree  of  Akyab,  used 
ni  hoine-biiilding.  It  grows  to  a  large  size,  is 
voy  plentifol  in  the  province,  and  the  fruit  is 
fdible.— i>r.  Brandis  in  Cat  Ex.,  1862 ;  APClel- 
land;  Mason;  UMeful  Plants;  Royle,  Fib.  PL; 
Ho^'s  Vegetable  Kingdom^  p.  679-680 ;  Mason's 
Ttmustrim;  Voigt;  Roxh, 

ARTOCAKPUS  CHAPLASHA.    Roxh. 
LoKrJaek,     .    .      Ekq.  I  Ohaplaoha, .    .    .    HiND. 
XhonyJaek,  .    .         „     | 

This  tree  grows  in  Malabar,  the  eastern  frontier 
d  Bengal,  Darjiling,  Assam,  Tipperah,  and  Ghitta- 
gong.  In  aome  plMOs  it  attains  an  immense  size ; 
itt  tnmk  ia  straight,  and  yields  a  valuable  timber, 
from  which  the  canoes  of  the  Goomti  river  are 
made.  The  wood  is  said  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  to  be 
partacolaily  valuable  for  work  which  has  to  be 
iauiMflSbd  in  water. — Roxh.;  Voigt;  Von  Mueller. 

ARTOCARPUS  ECHINATUS.    Roxh. 
TocBg  Pemg-nai, .    Bubm.  |  Moontnin  Jack,   .      Eno. 
Kcne  Kya-tha,  .       „       |  Tbrn-poo-ni,     .    .  BIalat. 

A  moderate-siied  tree,  with  its  leaves  gashed 
like  sotne  species  of  oak.  It  is  very  common  about 
tiw  Balaghat  and  Wynad,  is  found  in  Burma, 
and,  though  not  abundant,  all  over  the  Tenasserim 
aad  Masrtaban  Provinces,  in  Amherst,  Tavoy,  and 
the  Mer|^  Ardiipelago,  and  in  other  places  east 
of  the  Bav  of  Bengal, — ^a  large  expanse  of  country. 
The  wood  in  Burma  is  deemed  a  valuable  timber 
by  the  natives,  especially  for  canoes. — Mason; 
itlvin-;  Voigt;  Roxb.;  Captain  Dance, 

ASTOCARPUS  HIRSUTUS.    Lam. 
Hebafao,      .    .    .      Can.  |  Ban-Fannas,    .    .   Mahr. 
WHd  Bread-fhut^       Eno.     Aiiiiinftrft,Anjeli  Malkal. 
fks  FaoDaa,    .    .  Mahb.  |  Del,  Aladel,    .    .  Simoh. 

This  large,  lofty,  and  handsome  tree  is  well 
adapted  for  affording  shade.  It  yidds  the  angely 
wood  of  commerce.  It  is  indigenous  in  Burma, 
is  not  found  in  the  northern  jungles  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  sparingly  in  those  south  of 
the  Savitri  to  the  bounds  of  Sawantwarri,  after 
which  it  becomes  more  plentiful,  and  continues 
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abundant  all  down  the  western  coast  of  the  Pen- 
insula. It  grows  on  the  western,  southern,  and 
eastern  sides  of  Ceylon ;  and  its  timber,  which  is 
there  used  for  fishiog  boats  and  in  house-bmld- 
iug,  weighs  40  to  51  lbs.  the  cubic  foot,  and  is 
calculated  to  last  from  2b  to  70  years.  The  fruit 
(9  in.  by  8  in.),  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  is 
there  boiled  and  eaten  by  the  natives.  The 
wood  is  esteemed  as  a  useful  timber,  which  bears 
exposure  under  water,  and  is  valuable  for  canoes, 
fishing  boats,  ships'  framework,  and  in  house- 
building. Edye  describes  it  as  used  for  large 
canoes  and  snake  boats,  and  if  kept  oiled,  is  very 
durable.  Also  as  used  for  nlanks  for  native 
vessels,  in  consequence  of  its  being  very  tough, 
and  well  fitted  to  hold  the  yams  where  the  planks 
are  sewed  together,  which  is  the  case  with  all  the 
flat-bottomed  boats  on  the  coast,  where  there  is  a 
surf  on  the  beach,  as  at  Madrasj  for  the  masula 
boat ;  at  Mangalore  and  Calicut,  for  the  manchee 
boats,  etc.;  and  many  of  the  pattamah  are 
fastened  by  paddings  of  coir  on  the  joints  of  the 
planks,  etc.  Its  bark  is  occasionally  used  in 
Canara  in  the  preparation  of  a  brown  dye,  the 
dye  yielded  by  the  jack  and  champada  being 
yellow.  The  fruit  abounds  in  a  viscid  juice, 
which  flows  freely  from  the  rough  rind  if  touched. 
This  is  manufactured  into  bird-lime.  The  pulpy 
substance  which  surrounds  the  seeds  is  much 
relished  by  the  natives,  being  almost  as  good  as 
the  fruit  of  the  jack. — Mad.  Exhih.  Juries'  Re- 
ports; Drs.  Wight,  Gibson,  Mason;  Cleghom  in 
Conservator's  Reports;  Roxh.;  Bombay  Products; 
Mr.Mendis;  Edye;  Beddome,  Useful  Plants. 

ARTOCARPUS  INCISUS.  Willd.  Breadfruit. 
Po-lo-mih,  Po-lo-ma,  Qnxs.  I  Nang-ka,  .  .  Malay  ? 
Bima ;  froit  au  pain,      Fb.  | 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
and  has  been  introduced  into  Ceylon,  in  some 
gardens  of  the  Madras  territories,  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  the  Dekhan,  Penang,  Mergui,  Tavoy, 
and  Motdmein,  and  is  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  as  also  the 
variety  called  A.  communis. 

Variety  a.  Artocarpus  incisus,  Linn.  Jtls. 
Rademacbia  inoisa,  Tkunb.  |  Soocus  granosiuB,  Rumj^. 

This  is  the  variety  with  muricated  fruit  full  of 
seeds,  and  useless  for  food ;  and  is  that  commonly 
seen  in  the  south  of  India. 

Variety  h,  Artocarpus  communis,  Forst. 
Soooug  lanoBus,  Eumph.      |  A  inoiBa,  Willde. 

This  is  the  true  bread-fruit  tree  of  Dampier, 
Anson,  Cook,  and  Ellis,  growing  in  the  South 
Sea  IsUnds,  especially  Otaheite;  also  in  the 
Moluccas,  Java,  Sumatra,  at  Mergui,  in  Ceylon, 
Mauritius,  and  Bourbon,  in  the  W.  Indies,  and  on 
the  western  coast  of  South  America.  The  fruit  is 
terminal,  round,  not  muricated,  but  marked  with 
reticulations,  whose  areola  are  flat  or  but  slightly 
prominent.  It  is  this  seedless  variety  that  has 
given  the  name  to  the  tree,  and  in  some  islanda 
of  the  Pacific  it  is  much  used. 

The  fruit  has  an  unpleasant  smell.  It  is  often 
larger  than  a  man^s  head,  and  weighs  sometimes 
as  much  as  fifty  pounds ;  is  round,  greenish,  and 
covered  with  prominent  papillse,  enclosing  a  white 
fibrous  pulp,  which  becomes  yeUow  and  succulent 
at  maturity.  The  pulp  contains  much  starch. 
The  natives  of  the  Polynesia  islands,  before  eat- 
ing the  unripe  fruit,  cut  it  into  quarters  and 


Polyphema  Jaca,  Lour, 
Sitodiiim  cauUflonun,  Q, 
Tambal, .    .    .      Malay. 
PU&irah,.    .    .    Malsau 
Dftbea,  Tiun,  .    .     Panj. 
KoB,  Hirali,    .     .   SlKQEU 
Wakara,  Waola,    .        „ 
Ohopada,     .     SUMATBAN. 
Pilamaram,    .    .      Tam. 
Panau,  Vera  panaaa,  Tel. 
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roast  it  in  the  ashes.  The  ripe  fruit  requires  no 
preparation.  The  bark,  when  stripped,  and  then 
Deaten  and  prepared,  inakes  a  kind  of  cloth  with 
which  the  South  Sea  islanders  clothe  themselyes. 
At  Tahiti,  clothing  made  of  it,  and  worn  chiefl j 
by  the  common  people,  was  more  common  thiui 
that  made  from  the  paper  mulberry,  though 
inferior  to  it  in  softness  and  whiteness. — Craw- 
furd'sDic.;  Riddell;  Juries' Reports, M.E.;Royle; 
Boxb.;  Voigt;  Mason. 

ARTOCABPUS  INTEGRIFOLIUS.  Linn. 
A.  heterophylla,  £am. 
Rademaonia  integra,  7%un, 
Kantal,  ....  Beno. 
Peing-nai,  .  .  .  Bubm. 
Jaka  mara,  Halaaa»  Can. 
Jaok-fniit  tree,  .  "Esq. 
Ti'u,  ....  Hazaba. 
Pannas,  Barral,  .  Hind. 
Faunas,  ....  Mahb. 
Baa-nan-ka,  ^ .  .  BIalat. 
Sukun,  Kluwi,  „ 

This  valuable  fruit  and  timber  tree  is  found 
more  or  less  abundantly  all  over  S.E.  Asia,  grow- 
ing rapidly  to  about  2^  feet  in  diameter.  In 
Ceylon,  its  fruit,  weighing  from  50  to  60  lbs., 
is  used  in  various  ways  for  food,  and  its  timber, 
which  weighs  42  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot,  is  in 
general  use  for  building  boats,  and  for  all  lands  of 
furniture.  Dr.  Gibson  has  seen  pillars  of  it  in 
the  interiors  of  the  buildings  of  tne  old  forts  at 
Sevemdrug,  having  four  feet  on  each  side.  In 
Burma  it  occurs  abundantly,  in  Rangoon  seem- 
ingly indigenous  in  the  forests,  and  in  Moulmein 
its  wood  is  used  to  dye  the  yellow  cloths  that  the 
Buddhist  priests  wear.  It  yields  an  excellent  and 
valuable  timber,  at  first  yellow  when  cut,  but 
afterwards  changing  to  various  shades  of  brown. 
When  made  into  tables  and  well  kept,  it  attains  a 
polish  little  inferior  to  mahogany  in  colour  and 
appearance.  It  is  there  used  for  musical  instru- 
ments and  ornamental  work.  It  is  imported  into 
Britain  in  logs  from  8  to  5  feet  diameter,  and 
also  in  planks,  and  is  used  for  cabinet  work, 
marquetry,  and  turning,  and  also  along  with 
satinwood  for  hairbrush  backs.  In  Cuttadc,  the 
ghanna  or  oil  mill  is  made  from  this  wood,  and  its 
sp.  gr.  is  0750,  and  cost  Is.  the  cubic  foot.  The 
roots,  cut  into  chips  and  boiled  in  water,  produce 
a  yellow  dye.  To  strengthen  the  tint,  a  little  tur- 
meric 19  mixed  with  it,  and  alum  to  fix  it ;  but  as 
the  ydlow  does  not  hold  well,  the  operation  of 
steeping  and  drying  has  to  be  frequently  repeated 
llie  fruit  is  not  relived  by  some  people,  owin? 
to  its  peculiar  strong  smell;  others  are  partiiu 
to  it  from  its  luscious  sweetness.  It  ^praws 
direct  from  the  branches  and  trunk,  to  which  it 
hangs  by  a  peduncle,  and  only  in  aged  trees  from 
the  roots,  where  they  are  detected  by  the  czacking 
of  the  soil  The  fruit  is  covered  with  a  very 
thick,  rough  green  skin,  and  is  full  of  white 
kernels  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg,  the  fieshy  parts 
around  which  are  eaten  both  unripe  and  ripe.  The 
kernels  of  the  ripe  fruit,  boiled  or  roasted,  re- 
semble in  flavour  the  Spanish  chestnuts.  The 
creen  fruit,  after  removing  the  outer  rind,  is  used 
m  curries,  and  when  ripe  the  pulp  and  seeds  are 
used  similarly.  As  with  all  cultivated  fruits, 
there  are  many  varieties.  From  the  juice  of  the 
uneatable  parts  of  the  fruits  and  tender  parts  of 
the  trees,  a  good  bird-lime  is  prepared,  in  Tra- 
vancore,  the  entire  fruit  is  plantea,  and  when  the 
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various  seeds  germinate  and  grow  up,  the  shoots 
are  tied  together  with  straw,  and  they  unite  into 
one  stem,  which  bears  fruit  in  about  6  or  7  years. 
— Roxb.;  W.  Ic;  Mason;  Craw/urd;  Marsden; 
Thwaites. 
ARTOCARPUS  LACOOOHA  Roxb. 
Kanna-gona-gaas, 
Kamma-rega, 


Dephal, .... 
My-onk-loke,  .  . 
Laooooha  bread-fr. 
Lowi,     .... 


Beno. 

BUEM. 

Eno. 
BCabb. 


Singh. 
Tkl. 
Laku-ehamma,  ,, 

Nakka-renu,    .    .         ,, 

The  Small  Jack  tree  is  oocasionally  grown  in  gar- 
dens or  near  houses,  in  S.  Canara,  Bengal^  Burma, 
and  the  Tenasserim  Provinces ;  two  varieties  of  it 
grow  in  Ceylon,  near  Ratnapura,  and  in  the  soath 
and  centre  of  the  island.  It  occurs  in  Kamaon  alao. 
Its  roots  are  used  in  dyeing  yellow.  Dr.  Brandts 
says  the  wood  Lb  used  for  canoes ;  a  cubic  foot 
weighs  40  lbs.  In  a  full-grown  tree  on  good  soil, 
the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  brandi 
is  80  feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground  is  6  feet.  The  whole  tree  and 
unripe  fruit  contain  much  tenacious  milky  joice. 
The  fruit  is  prized  by  the  Burmese,  and  is  eaten 
in  Bengal.  The  male  spadix  is  acid  and  astringent^ 
and  eaten  by  the  natives  in  their  curries. — Roxb, ; 
Th., Zeyl;  Voigt;  Royle;  M'CleU.;  Mason;  Wight; 
Brandis;  Useful  Plants;  Flor.  Andh. ;  Von  Mueller. 

ARTOCARPUS  MOLLIS,  WalL,  the  toun- 
bein  of  Burma,  is  an  immense  tree;  wood  used 
for  canoes  and  cart  wheels.  On  the  hilla,  large 
trees  rather  scarce.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  SO  lb& 
In  a  full-grown  tree  on  good  soil,  the  average 
length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  80  f  eet^ 
and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the 
ground  is  12  feet. — Dr.  Brandis. 

ARTOCARPUS  NOBILIS,  Thw.,  the  del-gas 
of  the  Singhalese,  is  a  large  tree  not  uncommon  in 
the  southern  and  central  parts  of  Ceylon,  up  to  an 
elevation  of  2000  feet  It  was  long  confounded  wiUi 
Artocarpus  pubescens,  WiUdCy  but  is  quite  distinct 
from  that,  and  apparently  from  any  other  hitherto 
described  species.  Boats  are  hollowed  out  of 
single  trees.  The  wood  is  of  very  good  quality, 
but  not  considered  of  equal  value  with  tbat  of 
Artocarpus  integrifolia.  The  seeds  toasted  are  a 
favourite  article  of  food  with  the  Singhalese.— 
Thw.  Zeyl. ;  Beddome,  FL  Sylv. 

ARTS  and  MANUFACTUREa  In  several 
parts  o£  the  East  Indies,  as  in  British  In<lia^ 
Ceylon,  Burma,  Siam,  China,  and  Japan,  the  arta, 
in  many  of  the  bnmches  and  applications,  attained 
a  high  position  in  veiy  early  ages ;  and  they  have 
been  fostered  by  generations  of  diligent  men,  who 
from  father  to  son  have  dedicated  their  hearts  and 
minds  thereto,  completing  their  work  with  taste- 
ful and  fitting  details;  tiieir  colouring,  sombre 
but  rich,  with  blended  tints,  softened  hues,  and 
modulated  effect,  is  relieved  with  just  enough  of 
chastened  and  harmonious  brightness  as  wins  the 
admiration  of  all  who  appreciate  the  applicatiou 
of  true  prindplea  to  human  industry.  The  great 
Exhibition  of  1851  gave  Europe  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  ascertaining  the  value  of  many  <tf  the 
products  of  India,  and  numerous  articles  vrere 
then  selected  for  the  sch<k>ls  of  art  of  Europe  to 
imitate;  and  the  subsequent  exhibitions  hdd  in 
India  and  in  the  chief  capitals  of  Europe  hawe 
still  further  diffused  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
those  eastern  countries. 

The  artisans  of  India  excel  in  anything  requiring 
patience  or  accuracy  of  detail ;  their  patterns 
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tasteful  and  original.  They  are  expert  in  ezecating 
ekbozmte  and  tasteful  designs  in  stucco  or  chunam, 
as  acdid  ornaments  for  gateways,  in  alto-relieTO 
for  comiccB,  in  perforated  traceiy  for  mosques 
aod  minaieta,  in  floriated  ornament  or  in  the 
drawing  of  boJd  scroll  patterns  for  interior  decora- 
tion on  a  flat  wall,  with  a  broad  continuous  line  of 
UDifarm  thickness.  Thisisabranchof  art  in  which 
the  natiTea  of  India  far  snipass  European  plaster- 
en  or  deoorators ;  it  is  oonnned  to  a  few  localitieB 
ia  Southern  India,  and,  like  the  celebrated  old  stone 
fiodptiires  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  Mysore,  Canaia, 
aad  &e  Sonthem  Mahratta  oountry,  it  is  an  im- 
fOitaDt  tnanch  of  the  fine  arte  of  which  very  little 
m  known,  and  the  practice  of  which  is  gradually 
^ing  out  from  the  want  of  proper  encourage- 
neni.  In  the  carving  of  wood,  the  chasing  of 
nwhih,  filagree  work,  weaving  and  embroidery, 
tbey  exccd ;  and  specimens  of  l^ese  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851  were  deemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  puTchaaed  as  models  of  taste  in  design,  core  in 
eaention,  skill  in  the  manipulation,  and  Imowledge 
iate  arrangement  and  hiunnony  of  colours.  Their 
diawin^  on  talc  are  characteristic,  though  out  of 
pnpQctioou  There  is  considerable  talent  displayed 
n  ttieir  modelling  of  toy  figures  of  the  different 
GHtos,  and  they  have  long  been  celetoited  for 
their  dexterity  in  founding  bronze  images.  In 
the  tyinning  and  in  the  weaving  and  dyeing  of 
cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  of  such  kmds  as  are  suit- 
able lor  the  clothing  that  they  wear  and  to  their 
halatB,  the  weavers  and  dyers  of  S.E.  Asia  are 
Bot  approached  by  any  European  race.  Though 
Bacfainery  makes  cheaper  articles,  the  labour  of 
the  hand  is  much  more  durable ;  and  their  muslins, 
fkeekoy  and  ginghams  are  not  only  greatly  more 
fasdng,  bat  the  colours  are  far  more  permanent. 
In  field  and  garden  cultivation,  in  the  economy  of 
witer,  and  the  utilisation  of  manures,  there  are 
■evoal  races  skilled  in  varied  degrees,  though 
none  eixoel  the  Chinese  in  their  acquaintance 
with  these  subjects,  to  their  acquisition  of  which 
thcjr  are  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  imperial 
faouly,  tiie  emperor  annuidly  ploughing  the  first 
field,  and  the  empress  and  her  attendants  wateh- 
iag  the  silk-worms  and  their  produce.  Every 
EoR^iean  artificer  and  artist  alike  might  well  take 
the  handicraftsmen  of  India  for  an  example  in  the 
pstimcei  perseverance,  and  thoronghneas  which 
are  the  ground  of  their  excellency,  and  by  which 
the  in8{nratk>nB  of  art  are  wrought  into  reality 
aad  life.  The  welfore  of  the  arts  is  important 
holh  to  India  and  to  Europe,  and  the  loss  of  them 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  civilisation,  and  an 
ia  jury  to  the  |dea8ure  and  dignity  of  Life.  Refer- 
caee  to  the  artideson  architecture,  carpet-weaving, 
embroidery,  enamelling,  filagree  work,  ivory-carv- 
ing, lacquer  ware,  pottery,  Beder-ware,  koft-gari, 
lapidary  work,  Bombay  work,  shawls,  and  sculp- 
tne,  will  show  that  the  arte  of  S.E.  Asia  are 
indianlnbly  bound  up  with  the  popular  institutions 
of  the  oountry;  and  the  patient  Hindu  handi- 
aaftoman^s  dexterity  is  a  second  nature,  developed 
from  father  to  son,  working  for  generations  at  the 
sanae  pKOceases  and  manipulations.  The  19th  cen- 
tury has  seen  changes  in  British  India  which  have 
greaihr  affected  some  branches  of  ito  arte  and 
BBannuctures.  While  wars  were  unceasing,  the 
armourer's  tiade  occupied  numbers  of  artisans, 
and  as  an  art  it  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
beauty^  but  with  British  supremacy  the  manufac- 


ture of  arms  has  gradually  ceased ;  also  the  finer 
cotton  goods  from  America  and  Great  Britain  have 
displaced  the  fancy  muslins  of  Dacca  and  Arnee, 
which,  however,  only  the  few  wealthy  people  pur- 
chased. Their  workmen  have  taken  to  the  work- 
shops of  railways;  and  although  the  looms  of  the 
villages  hold  their  own,  it  is  the  strong,  coarse 
cottons  which  the  labouring  classes  prefer.  Simi- 
larly, the  introduction  of  printing,  with  supplies 
of  cheap  paper  and  the  spread  of  education,  have 
displaced  numbers  who  earned  a  livelihood  by  the 
sonptory  work  of  copying  books ;  while  the  iron 
and  steel  of  Europe  have  shut  up  many  of  the 
smaller  furnaces  and  forges.  But  other  industries 
have  been  introduced  or  extended;  and  tea, 
cofiFee,  cotton,  indigo,  jute,  coal  and  gold  mining 
give  employment  to  thousands.  Agriculture  is  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Indian  arts.  Other  large  trades, 
employing  thousands,  are  those  of  the  tanner,  salt 
maker,  the  makers  of  oils  from  the  poppy-seed, 
sesamum,  til,  cocoa-nut,  and  seeds  of  the  palma 
christi  plant;  oils  of  kinds,  valued  at  half  a 
million  sterling,  are  annually  exported;  and  the 
rose  and  all  other  sweet-smelUng  flowers  are  made 
to  produce  the  attar  perfumes  by  distillation  or 
enflowering. 

The  houses  of  the  people  are  humble ;  but  the 
constructive  capabilities  of  the  races  find  oppor- 
tunities for  display  in  the  erection  of  religious  edi-> 
fices  and  tombs,  wells  and  tanks,  for  which  woods, 
limestones,  marble,  sandstones,  and  greenstones 
are  utaHzed.  The  poliahed  chunam  walls  of  the 
Madras  houses  are  tne  admiration  of  all  travellers. 

The  presents  received  in  India  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  were  exhibited  in  London  in  1876. 
Skilled  artistic  labour  was  worthily  represented  by 
the  gold  and  silver  wares  of  Trichmopoly  and 
Gutteck,  the  gold  and  silver  lace  of  every  large 
town,  the  brass,  copper,  tin,  and  zinc  work ;  their 
chasings  and  carvings,  their  trappings  and  capa- 
risons ;  the  mother-of-pearl  work  of  Ahmadabad ; 
the  inlaid  work  of  Agra,  Multan,  Sind,  and  Bom- 
bay; the  horn  and  ivory  work  of  Yizagapatam, 
Ceylon,  China,  and  Japan ;  the  carved  horn  and 
tortoiseshell  work  of  these  countries :  the  carpets, 
pottery,  porcelain,  and  enamels, — all  bear  com- 
parison with  the  work  of  former  times. 

The  porcelain  of  China  has  been  fiuned  for  cen- 
turies ;  but  the  Japanese  egg-shell  ware  surpasses 
for  transparency  any  seen  in  that  country ;  and 
there  are  other  kinds  of  porcelain,  rarely  seen  in 
England,  and  which  are,  though  perhaps  less 
curious,  quite  as  beautiful  as  the  egg-shell.  Among 
them,  the  rarest  is  lacquered  porcelun.  This  branch 
of  manufactures  is  much  n^lected  in  India,  owing 
to  the  caste  views  of  the  Hindu  races  preventing 
them  using  articles  of  value. 

The  ivory  carvings  of  the  Chinese  artisans  have 
never  been  equalled  in  Europe ;  and  their  lacquer 
work,  their  dyeing,  their  silk  fabrics,  are  sdl 
exceUent. 

The  art  of  enamelling  is  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
handicrafts  of  the  world,  and  at  Jeypore  is  pursued 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  yet  known. 
Hie  art  there  is  exclusively  Hindu,  and  the  speci- 
mens presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  the 
master  art  of  the  enameller. 

The  lacquer  work  of  Burma,  China,  and  Japan; 
the  marble  work  of  Burma ;  the  lac  work  of  Kar- 
nid;  the  tutanague  work  of  Beder;  the  wood 
work  of  Nirmul  and  of  Hyderabad  in  Sind ;  the 
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sbawl  and  woollen  work  of  Kashmir  and  the  N.  W. 
of  India ;  and  the  paintings  on  ivory  in  Dehli  and 
the  Peninsula. 

The  shawls  of  Ejishmir  have  for  ages  been 
esteemed  for  their  matchless  colouring,  due  in 
part  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  air  and  water 
of  that  wondrous  valley,  but  also  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  peculiar  elaboration  in  the  designs. 
Their  art  urgently  needs  encouragement,  for  Euro- 
pean agents  have  interfered  with  the  Kashmir 
workmen's  designs,  only  to  lose  theb  characteristic 
loveliness. 

Koftgari  work,  or  steel  inlaid  with  gold,  was  in 
former  days  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  various  parts  of  Northern  India.  It  was  chiefly 
used  for  decorating  armour ;  and  among  the  collec- 
tions at  the  1851  Exhibition,  were  some  very  fine 
specimens  of  guns,  coats  of  mail,  helmets,  swords, 
and  sword  handles,  to  which  the  process  of  koft- 
gari had  been  successfully  apphed.  Since  the 
revolt  in  India  of  1857,  the  manufacture  of  arms 
has  been  generally  discouraged,  and  koftgari  work 
is  consequently  now  chiefly  applied  to  ornamenting 
a  variety  of  fancy  articles,  such  as  jewel-caskets, 
pen  and  card  trays,  paper  weights,  paper  knives, 
mkstands,  etc.  The  process  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  pursued  in  Europe,  and  the  workman  can 
copy  any  particular  pattern  required.  The  work 
is  of  high  finish,  and  remarkable  for  its  cheapness. 
Koftgari  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Gujerat  and  Kotli, 
in  the  Sealkote  district. 

The  tutanague  work  of  Beder  finds  a  ready  sale, 
and  admirable  specimens  of  inlaid  metal  work  by 
the  native  artisans  of  Bhooj  are  found  in  collections 
of  arms. 

The  inlaid  work  of  ivory,  white  and  dyed,  the 
ebony  or  coloured  woods  known  as  Multan  or 
Bombay  work,  have  become  familiar  to  all  Europe 
by  the  several  exhibitions ;  and  the  carved  black- 
wood  or  rosewood  furniture  of  Bombay  is  to  be 
seen  in  many  parts  of  India. 

The  splendour  of  Indian  jewellers'  work,  in 
jewellery  proper,  and  as  seen  on  arms  and  armour, 
is  due  to  me  free  use  they  make  in  it  of  diamonds, 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  other  gems.  Their  art  per- 
mits them  to  use  flat  gems,  mere  scales,  so  l^ht 
that  they  will  float  on  water,  and  rubies  and 
emeralds  full  of  flaws, — stones,  in  fact,  which 
could  only  be  used  for  the  artistic  effect  that  they 
produce  when  combined. 

The  inferior  gems — ^garnets,  chalcedonies,  and 
other  silidous  minerals — are  in  extensive  use ;  and 
lapidaries  find  work  in  polishing  and  engravinff 
them,  and  in  forming  potstone,  figure-stone,  and 
jades  into  useful  and  ornamental  articles. 

Illustrated  Japanese  books  show  much  artistic 
talent.  A  group  of  trees,  a  branch  of  Japan 
bamboo,  a  bunch  of  leaves,  a  cottage  and  turn 
in  a  road,  and  such  simple  subjects,  form,  each 
of  them,  a  perfect  study  in  itself,  though  appear- 
ing to  have  been  drawn  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen. 
The  latter  is  in  fact  a  brush,  but  is  made  quite  hard 
with  gum  or  glue,  except  at  the  extremity. 

Sir  John  Davies  is  of  opinion  that  the  art  of 
printing,  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  and  the 
magnetic  compass,  which  are  justly  considered 
in  Europe  as  three  of  the  most  important  in- 
ventions or  discoveries  of  modem  times,  had 
their  first  origin  in  China.  He  tells  us  also 
that  their  printing  is  by  a  system  of  stereo- 
type, the  l^pes  being  made  from  the  pear-tree 
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wood,  called  by  them  ly  mo.  Their  paper  is  made 
from  refuse  paper,  rags  of  silk  and  cotton,  rice 
straw,  and  the  libe^  of  a  species  of  moras,  bat 
principally  of  bamboo.  In  1880,  Mr.  C.  P.  Clarke 
was  sent  to  India  by  the  Art' and  Science  Depart- 
ment to  make  purchases  of  the  metal  work  of 
Madras  and  Kashmir,  the  wood  carving  of  Ahmad- 
abad  and  Canara,  the  pottery  of  Madura  and 
Multan,  and  the  textile  fabrics  of  Masulipatam, 
Jeypore,  Dacca,  Lucknow,  Dehli,  Ahmadabad, 
Sind,  Bangalore,  Malabar,  and  Central  India.— 
MorrUofCs  Compendious  Description ;  Forttaw't 
Chinese  Books ;  Sir  R  Temple's  India  in  1880 ;  Sir 
George  BirdwoocPs  Report  on  the  Paris  Exhibition, 

ARU.  Hiin>.  Amygdalus  Persica ;  the  peach. 
Mundla-Aru  is  the  nectarine  variety.  Aru-Bokh- 
ara,  Prunns  domestica;  garden  plum.  Aru, 
Tel.,  Bauhinia  racemosa.  Aru  tree  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, Casuarina  equisetif olia. 

ARU  ISLANDS  extend  from  lat  7"  0'  to  5**  52* 
S.,  and  in  long.  ldS°  56'  E.,  and  lie  between  the 
Timor  Laut  group  and  the  S.W.  coast  of  New 
Guinea.  They  are  a  closely  packed  group  d 
very  low  islands,  and  about  80  in  number,  form- 
ing a  diain  100  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
al^ut  50  broad.  The  population  is  about  14,000. 
Trepang  or  sea-slug  are  found  in  great  abimdanoe 
on  the  banks,  which  also  furnish  the  large  mother- 
of-pearl  shell  of  commerce,  and  the  smaller  shell 
in  which  pearls  are  found.  Some  of  the  more 
eastern  islands  contain  limestone  caverns,  within 
which  the  swallow  constructs  the  edible  birds* 
nests  of  commerce.  The  group  is  a  great  reaort 
for  traders  from  the  western  parts  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, including  natives  of  Java  and  Celebes, 
Chinese,  and  even  Europeans.  Vorkay,  an  island 
lying  exposed  to  the  ocean  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  group,  is  of  great  importance 
from  its  pearl  fishery.  At  a  distance  of  eight 
miles  to  the  eastward  lie  several  small  islands, 
between  which  and  Vorkay  the  trepang  banks  are 
situated.  At  low  water,  hundreds  of  men,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  may  be  seen  wading  from 
Vorkay  towards  these  isles,  carrying  a  basket  at 
their  backs,  and  having  in  their  hands  a  stick 
provided  with  an  iron  point,  for  lifting  the  tre- 
pang. For  fishing  on  tiie  banks  situated  at  a 
greater  distance,  the  Alfoers  use  a  prahu,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  in  which  they  embark 
their  entire  families.  These  vessels  have  great 
beam,  and  the  stem  runs  up  into  a  high  curve, 
while  two  planks  project  forward  from  the  bow& 
The  family  resides  in  three  or  four  huts  composed 
of  atap,  or  Nipa  fruticans  leaves,  erected  wi^ia 
the  vessel,  and  a  railing  runs  entirely  round  i% 
i^parently  to  prevent  the  children  itom  falling 
overboard.  The  prahu  is  propelled  by  a  lar^ 
sail  made  of  rushes,  which  lolds  up  like  a  fan  (in 
a  similar  manner  to  the  sails  of  a  Chinese  junk^ 
set  upon  a  tripod  mast  of  bamboos,  while  it  is 
steered  with  two  rudders.  Two  other  masts  are 
also  erected,  for  displaying  several  small  flags.  'Hie 
pearl  oysters  are  mostly  small  and  black,  in  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  feet  water. 

The  Aru  islanders  bear  a  strong  personal  re- 
semblance to  the  aborigines  of  Port  Esaington; 
indeed,  on  several  occasions  in  which  natives  from 
that  neighbourhood  visited  the  islands  in  European 
vessels,  they  were  considered  by  the  Aruans  as 
belonging  to  some  remote  part  of  their  own  group. 
But  the  Aruans  also  poesess  many  diaracterisuci 
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in  common  vith  the  Outanatas  of  the  opposite 
eottt  of  New  Guinea.    They  attach  much  yalue  to 
depiumts'  toska,  brass  gongs,  and  huge  porcelain 
didiea    On  the  death  of  a  man,  all  the  chattels 
which  he  has  collected  during  his  life,  includ- 
ing tusks,  gongs,  and  precious  China  dishes,  are 
Woken  in  pieces  and  tJirown  away;  and  in  the 
Tillages  may  be  seen  heaps  of  these  fragments 
of  property.    In  the  north-western  part  of  the 
group,  the  people  are  evidently  of  a  mixed  race, 
tbe  natoral  resoh  of  strangers  from  the  west 
bsfipg  married  and  settled  among  them,  dnrinff 
SB  iatenourBe  which  appears  to  have  extended 
ofer  fleretal  oentories.      Their  hair  is  usually 
black  and  strongly  curled.     like  the  African 
Somali,  they  wash  it  with  wood-ashes  or  lime 
waler,  Which  imparts  to  it  a  lightish  colour,  and 
ouBes  it  to  appear  rough,  bo£  these  pecnliari- 
ties  being  considered  very  tasteful  by  the  Alf oeras, 
IS  weQ  as  by  the  Papuans.     The  Aruans  are 
taller  and  more  muscular  than  the  Malays  and 
fingis  of  Gelebes.    The  usual  height  of  the  men 
is  from  five  feet  four  inches  to  five  feet  eight 
isches ;  sod  there  is  a  great  inclination  to  alimneas 
aboQl  the  k>wer  extremities  among  the  taller  men, 
■ne  of  whom  attain  the  height  of   six  feet 
^ttoding  to  Bikmore,  Papuans  are  said  to  liye 
ifl  the  most  easterly  island,  but  the  people,  he 
1^  resemble  those  of  Haruku,  Saparua,  and 
Knsa. 

The  Halioore  dugong  visits  the  Am  waters. 
Aniongst  their  birds  are  Monarcha  chrysomela,  a 
flj-catcher  of  Uack  and  bright  colours ;  M.  tele- 
■Bopthahna,  the  spectacled  fly-catcher ;  Paradisea 
Kpa,  the  red  bird  caUed  the  Burong  raja ;  also 
wv-goby,  a  very  beautiful  bird,  first  described 
by  linnietis;  the  great  paradise  bird,  P.  apoda, 
vhose  call  is  wawk-wawk,  wawk,  wok,  wok,  wok ; 
tk  Uack  cockatoo,  Microglossum  atenimum, 
vbieh  delights  in  the  canari  nut ;  the  racquet- 
ta3ed  kinguher  Tanysiptera  hydrocharis ;  Alcedo 
des,  the  goddess  kingfisher. 

Ike  great  wingless  cassawary  bush  turkeys; 
tile  King-honters,  Dacelo  gauddchandi ;  the  fly- 
fittdaiig  wren,  Todopsis ;  tl^  great  crown  pigeon, 
G<nn  ooronata;  and  the  smaU  wood  doves, 
l^tiloiiopas  perUtns,  P.  aurantiifrons,  and  P. 
^Bronalatns.  Amongst  mammahi  are  Guscus 
Mdatns,  a  true  kangaroo,  also  a  small  marsupial 
■anal,  Perameles  doreyanus.  The  butterflies  are 
ttnerooa,  and  amongst  them  Hestia  d'Urvillei, 
^  ipectre  butterfly ;  Drualla  catope,  the  pale- 
viBged  peacock  butterfly;  Cocytia  d'Urvilld, 
cktf-wmged  moth;  Omithoptera  poseidon,  the 
gittt  bird-wing  butterfly,  one  of  the  most  magni- 
font  insects  in  the  world.  Its  wings  are  vdvet 
bhck  and  brilliant  green,  7  inches  across.  The 
bine-winged  Papilio  Ulysses.  Spiders,  and  parti- 
cnkriy  the  web -spinning  and  little  jumping 
#>den,  are  numerous.  Lizards  very  numeroos ; 
bennit  crabs  abundant  Platypus  and  Tessero- 
ttns  are  wood-boring  insects  of  the  Am  islands. 
'•'EarttlwiianArchipelagoandPaptianay  Quarterly 
fi»i«r,  Na  222 ;  Kolffy  Voyage  of  the  Dourga 
n  St,  John's  Indian  Archipelago^  ii.  p.  89 ;  Bik^ 
WfB,  p.  204,  242 ;  JounL  of  the  Ind.  Arch,^  Dec. 
1^2,  p.  6dO,  691 ;  Honburgh ;  Wallace,  the  Malay 
Ardipelago,  ii.  p.  141. 

ARU  KANLA  KACHORAM,  Tel.,  meaning 
*iix  eyes,'  Curcuma  amada,  R.  Shadgrandhika, 
^lix-jotnted,*  probably  refers  to  C.  Zedoria. 
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ARUEZ7E,  an  Afghan  tribe  of  the  Ehaibar 

C;  herdsmen,  who  pass  the  winter  in  the  lower 
Is  of  the  Kohat  and  the  Tin  hills,  and  in 
summer  drive  their  flocks  and  herds  to  the  moun- 
tain-tops. 

ARUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
AracecQ.  Many  species  are  edible  on  being  cooked, 
and  some  of  them  greatly  prized;  others  are 
poisonous.  A.  lyratiun,  Roxb.^  of  the  Circars, 
needs  to  be  carefully  dressed  to  remove  its  hurtful 
qualities.  A.  montanum,  Roxh.^  also,  the  Kunda 
rakasi  of  the  Circars,  is  so  poisonous  that  its  root 
is  employed  to  poison  tigers. — Roxh, ;  W.  Ic, 

ARtJMODORUM.  Roxb,  The  fragrant  arum, 
Peinff-ma  ha-yaw,  BuRic.,  has  a  stem  one  or  two 
feet  high  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  resembling 
a  low  palm,  with  gigantic  cabbage  leaves,  three 
or  four  feet  long  by  two  or  three  wide.  The 
flowers  are  said  to  be  framnt.  The  natives 
cultivate  it,  not  for  food,  like  the  other  species 
of  arum,  but,  as  they  say,  for  medicine. — Mason, 
436 ;  Roxh,  ii  499. 

ARUM  PENTAPHYLLUM.    Smith. 
Tien  nan  sing, .    .    Chin.  |  Nan-iing,  Hu-ohaag,  Chin. 

The  roots  are  applied  in  a  local  anasthetio 
ailment. — Smith, 

ARUN  or  ARUNA,  in  the  Sabsean  system  of 
the  Veda,  is  the  charioteer  of  the  sun,  driving 
his  six-horsed  car,  corresponding  with  the  Aurora 
of  the  Greeks.  The  emblem  or  rahan  of  Vishnu 
is  Gamda,  or  the  eagle ;  and  the  sun-god  both  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Hindus  is  typified  with  this 
bird*s  head.  Aruna,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the 
son  of  Easyapa  and  Yinata,  is  the  brother  of 
Gamda,  and  the  charioteer  and  harbinger  of 
Surya.  He  is  therefore  described  as  the  dawn,  and 
pictured  as  a  handsome  youth  without  thighs  or 
legs.  His  two  sons,  Sumpati  and  Jutayoo,  attempt- 
ing in  imitation  of  their  father  to  reach  the  sun, 
the  wings  of  the  former  were  burnt,  and  he  fell  to 
the  earth;  of  this  the  Greeks  may  have  made  their 
fable  of  Icams.  Aruna's  imperfect  form  has 
been  supposed  to  be  allusive  to  his  partial  appear- 
ance ;  his  head  and  body  may  be  seen,  but  his 
legs  are  yet  in  invisible  night,  or  lost  in  the  blaze 
of  Surya^s  brilliancy.  In  the  Yedas  the  dawn  is 
also  personified  as  a  lovely  maiden,  under  the 
names  Arjuni,  Brisaya,  Dahana,  Ushas,  Sarama, 
and  Saranyu,  for  whom  the  Greeks  had  Argyronis, 
Briseis,  Daphne,  Eos,  Helen,  and  Erinys.  In  the 
Veda,  Panis,  a  wicked  monster,  is  said  to  have 
tempted  Sarama  to  be  unfaithful  to  Indra,  and, 
among  the  Greeks,  Paris  tempted  Helen. — Moor, 
p.  447 :  Cole,  Myth.  Hind.  p.  874;  Tod's  Travels; 
Taylors  Mackenzie  MSS.  See  Gamda ;  Surya ; 
Vahan. 

ARUNA.    Beno.    Rubia  cordifolia,  Linn. 

ARUNACHALA,  or  Aruna  Giri,  also  called 
Trinomali,  is  a  rodnr  hill  of  a  reddish  colour, 
about  100  miles  S.W.  of  Madras.  According  to 
a  legend,  it  was  in  this  spot  that  Siva  appeared 
as  a  fiery  linga  to  Brahma  and  Vishnu,  and  desired 
them  to  seek  his  base  and  summit,  which  they 
attempted  in  vain ;  in  commemoration  of  which  the 
gods  requested  Siva  to  remain  in  a  reduced  form 
as  a  linga,  and  here  erected  the  temple.  A  conical 
piece  of  rock  on  the  top  of  the  hill  is  considered 
the  linga.  Once  a  year  it  is  pretended  that  a  fire 
is  mira^ously  lighted  on  the  summit.  Puranam 
promises  great  benefits  to  be  derived  for  worship- 
ping at  the  temple.— ray/or's  Cat.  iii.  p.  140-4. 


ARUNAKIRI  NATAR 

ARUNAKIRT  NATAR,  about  the  16th  cen- 
tury, was  a  Saira  ascetic,  who  spent  his  life  at 
Trinomalai  His  principal  works  are  in  praise  of 
Skanda,  Tiz.  Tiruyakappn,  Timppnkal,  Kantan 
Alangharam,  and  Kantan  AnapatL  He  also 
wrote  a  short  poem,  Udarkurra  Vannam,  on  the 
stages  of  human  life. 

ARUNASALA  KAVIRAYAR,  bom  near  Tran- 
quebar  in  1712  A.D.,  was  the  author  of  the 
dramatio  Ramajana.  His  minor  writings  are 
Asomuki  Nadakam,  Sirkali  Puranam,  Siikali 
Kovai    He  died  at  Shijally  in  1779. 

ARUND.    Panj.    Prinsepia  utilia. 

ARUNDHATI  was  the  daughter  of  Eardama, 
and  became  the  wife  of  Yasishtha,  one  of  the 
Pleiades.  Amongst  Brahmans,  a  newly-married 
couple  have  this  star  pointed  out  to  them  b^  the 
Purohita  or  astrologer.  She  became  a  resident 
of  Swerga.  The  devoted  sati  woman  invokes 
her  before  mounting  the  pile.     See  SatL 

ARUNDINARIA  FALCATA.  Nets. 
Kwei,  ....  Bhot.  Ningala,  .  . 
Nirgal;  Ringal,  .  Bias.  Nagre,  .  .  . 
Narri,  Kathi,  .  .  „  Sping,  Oorwa, . 
Oarri,  Gero,  .  .  „  Spikso ;  Pitso,  .  „ 
— J9r.  /.  Stewart,  Panjdb  Plants^  p.  249. 

ARUNDINARIA  UTILIS.     Ckghom. 
Hill  bamboo,    .    .      Enq.  |  Nigala,  Bingal,    .    Pakj. 

This  ia  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampur  and  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of  9000 
feet  Used  for  wicker  work,  and  for  lining  the 
roof  of  houses.  Shepherds'  pipes,  baskets,  and 
mats  are  made  of  it. — CUg,  Pauj.  Rep,  p.  80. 

ARUNDO,  a  genus  of  the  Gramine®.  Several 
Indian  species  are  not  defined,  as  the  Pyoo,  Lai, 
Phoung,  Kyoo,  and  A-loo  of  the  Burmese.  A. 
bifaria,  Patu-eduru,  Tel.,  grows  as  bushes  on 
the  banks  of  rivulets,  lakes,  etc.  A.  Bengalensis, 
caba-nul,  Beno.,  grovra  in  ditches  and  low  places 
m  the  vicinity  (3  Calcutta,  where  it  blossoms 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November. 
A.  japonica  grows  12  feet  high.  A.  phragmites 
and  other  reeds  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  Yang- 
tsze,  commencing  where  the  bamboo  stops. — Roxb. ; 
Von  Mueller, 


.   Khab. 
.     Bavi. 

.SUTUEJ. 


ARUNDO  KARKA. 
A.  donax,  Linn, 
A.  Boxburghii,  Kth. 
Trichoon  karka,  Boscb, 
Nal,  Nut,    .    .    .    BSNO. 
Nul,  Nultora, .    .    Hind. 
Bag-nani,  Nala,  .    Pauj. 


Retz. 

CalamagroBtiB  karka,  Om, 
Amphidonaz       „     Lind, 

Nnda,  Nula,    .    .  Sansk. 

Sor, SiNDi. 

Dmmbi,  Dwarena,TB.lND. 


This  grows  in  Bengal,  Sind,  and  the  Panjab. 
Its  culms,  sur  jo  janee,  are  made  into  chairs,  and 
its  flower-stalks  beaten  to  form  the  fibres  called 
Moonyah.  These  are  made  into  string  or  twine 
(Moonyah  jo  naree),  and  ropes  ^Moonyah  jo 
russa).  The  culms  are  also  made  mto  nsuakets, 
and  the  common  door-mats  of  Calcutta  are  made 
of  the  stalks  split  open.  Ships  generaUy  use  them 
as  dunnage.-— /2or&.  i.  847 ;  Jtoyle,  Fib,  PL  p.  82 ; 
Hogg^  Veg,  Kingdom^  821. 

ARUNELLI.    Tah.    Cioca  disticha,  Linn, 

ARUNG-ANGAMI,  a  Tibeto-Burman  tribe 
that  has  intruded  on  the  Bodo  and  Mikir  tribes  in 
Assam.    See  Angami ;  India. 

ARUN  TUTA.  Pers.?  The  inspissated  juice 
of  a  bulbous  plant,  supposed  to  be  a  species  of 
Golchicum.  it  is  sola  at  a  high  price,  and  is 
much  sought  after  by  the  people  of  the  Hazarajat, 
in  Centnd  Asia,  being  of  nigh  repute  in  diseases 
of  the  eye.    It  is  sola  in  small  pieces  of  a  dark' 
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ARYA  BHATA. 

brown  colour,  but  is  indiscriminately  applied,  and 
must  often  act  injuriously. — Massan^s  Joumey^  il 

p.  ssa 

ARUS.  Bemg.  Solanum  verbascif oliom ;  ako 
Adhatoda  vasica. 

ARUZ,  Arab.,  properly  Araz,  rice. 

ARYANUS  or  Ananus  is  supposed  to  be  the 
emperor  Yalerian  (Yalerianus) ;  for  he  is  de- 
scribed by  Tabari  as  one  of  the  Roman  sovereignt 
(Maiki  bud  Ariomian),  who,  having  been  con- 
quered by  Shapur  in  a  fort  near  Antioch,  was  led 
into  Susiana,  where  the  Persian  monarch,  onder- 
taking  some  extensive  structures  (at  Shushter), 
obliged  his  captive  to  assist  in  the  work,  by  pro- 
curing experienced  artists  from  Rome  or  Greece, 
and  he  promised  that  liberty  should  be  the 
reward  of  this  co-operation.  The  task  was  per- 
formed, and  Shapur  observed  his  promise,  but 
first  cut  off  the  Roman  chief  taints  nose,  to  brand 
him  with  an  indelible  mark  of  captivity. — Ouseky't 
Travels,  I  p.  287. 

ARYELA,  a  caste  of  Smartha  brahmans  in 
Mysore. 

ARYI.     HiMD.     Colooasia  antiqnomm. 

ARYI,  a  town  in  the  Wardha  district  of  the 
Central  Proyinoes ;  it  contains  the  shrine  of  Arvi 
Teling  Rao,  who  founded  it  in  the  16th  oentary. 
Hindus  and  Mahomedans  worship  at  his  shrine. 

ARWAN.  Hind.  In  Rohilkhand  and  the  upper 
Doab,  used  for  Newan,  the  first  cuttings  of  com, 
made  at  a  fortunate  moment.  They  are  not 
taken  to  the  threshing-floor,  but  brought  home  to 
be  eaten  by  the  family  (every  member  of  which 
tastes  it  seven  times),  and  presented  to  the  Laics 
and  to  Brahmans.  In  tne  kharif  or  autumn 
crops,  the  shamakh  is  used,  but  in  the  Rabi  crops 
barley  is  employed  as  the  grain  for  the  Arwao. 
It  is  quite  a  festival,  as  b^[inning  the  harvest. 
Phula-phula  kyun  phir^?  —  Ghar  arwan  aya. 
Jhuka  jhuka  kyun  phird? — Piyada  aya.  Wby 
so  happy  ? — Becaose  the  Arwan  has  been  bronght 
home.  Now,  why  so  downcast  ? — ^Because  the  tsx- 
ffatherer  has  come.  It  is  also  called  Awasi,  Dadri, 
Kawal,  and  Kawari. 

-ARYA,  a  word  supposed  to  be  from  the 
Sanskrit  root  ri  =  ar,  and  to  have  relation  to 
agriculture  and  agricultural  implements.  It  hat 
been  noticed  und^  *  At,'  q.v.  Er  or  yer.  Tail, 
in  Sanskrit,  hala  or  hara,  in  Telugu,  araka, 
a  plough;  End  or  Irai,  tax,  tribute;  Erai-vaii 
or  Irai-vari,  Tajl,  dues  payable  by  a  tenant  to 
his  landlord ;  Eramate  of  Assam,  land  abandoned 
from  culttvatJon ;  Eri,  Tam.,  a  reservoir  witii  water 
for  irrigation;  Em,  Hind.,  manure,  in  Latin, 
arare,  to  ploc^h. 

ARYA,  in  Ceylon  Buddhism,  the  rahatship,  the 
last  of  the  four  paths  leading  to  Nirwana. — 
Hardy's  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  488. 

ARYA  BHATA,  a  celebrated  Hindu  as- 
tronomer, who,  according  to  Captain  Warren, 
flourished  in  the  4423d  year  of  the  Call  yng, 
answering  to  a.d.  1822.  He  left  several  mathe- 
matical tracts,  some  particolariy  rdating  to  the 
properties  of  the  drde.  Another  account  says 
he  was  bom  about  A.D.  476,  at  Eusumapura,  near 
the  modem  Patna.  His  chief  work  is  the  Arab- 
hatiya  Sutra,  which  includes  two  other  works,  the 
Dasagiti  Sutra  and  the  Aryashta  Sutra.  He  ii 
the  earliest  known  writer  on  algebra,  and  if  not 
tlie  inventor,  is  the  improver  of  that  analysis.  He 
composed  his  first  astronomical  work  at  the  eaify 
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age  of  twenty-three;  his  large  work,  the  Arys 
Suldhftnta,  was  written  when  older.  It  is  a 
BfBtem  of  astronomy.  The  Dasagiti  Sutra  and  the 
Aiyashta  Sutra  have  been  edited  by  Kern.  He  is 
poaobly  the  Arjabahar  of  the  Arabs,  and  Andu- 
bvioB  (Ardu  bariiis)  of  the  Ghronicon  Paschale. 
A  later  astronomer  of  the  same  name  is  called 
Lagfaa  Arya-bhata. — Dowson;  Captain  Edward 
Warrtn^s  Kala  Sanhita  ;  Garrett;  Elph.  p.  130. 

ARTAHICHITA,  a  learned  and  pious  Dravida 
Bahman,  who  lived  at  Agrahara  in  the  16tb 
eentory,  of  Salivahana.  He  died  at  Chillum- 
fanm,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  He  is  accredited  as 
the  author  of  84  books  in  theology,  rhetoric,  and 
philosophy.  — Garrett 

ARYAN,  a  term  restricted  by  some  writers  to  a 
fuoBj  of  IskDgaages,  which  includes  all  the  idioms 
of  tiuB  ancient  Medes  and  Persians,  who  named 
themaelTes  Arii,  and  their  country  Eeriene  or  Iran, 
wad  likewise  the  Sanskrit,  with  all  the  Prakrits  and 
the  PaE  Thus  they  have  been  arranged  into  two 
Imidies,  the  Iranic  and  the  Indie.    In  the  Iranic 
1»aoeh,  there  is  the  Avesta  or  old  Bactrian,  with  its 
doeendants  the  Pehlavi,  Huzvarash,  Pazand  or 
Find.    Of  the  Indie  branch,  there  is  the  Sanskrit 
IB  its  two  forms,  the  Vedic  and  the  Literary,  and 
the  Prakrit  dialects — (1)  the  Pillar  iDscriptions ; 
(2)  the  Dramatic;    (3)  the  Gathaa  of  Nepal; 
(4)  Aprabansi ;    (5)  SarasYati ;   (6)   Sauraseni ; 
gS  Maharastri ;  (8)  Pysachi ;  (9)  Magadhi,  or  in 
other  terma,  Pali,  which  again  appears  to  have 
vaiistioiis  in  Ceylon,  Burma,   Siam,  and  Cam- 
hoda.    The  Aryan  or  Bactrian  character  is  that 
and  in  the  inscriptions  at  Jalalabad,  Miuiikhyala, 
asd  at  Kapudigin,  on  topes  or  tumuli,  said  to  be 
BBmeroos  for  about  300  miles  around.    Later  in- 
qairen  hare  agreed  upon  the  contrasted  terms, 
Atytn-PtHi,  ue.  Bactrian,  and  Indo-Pali,  t.e.  the 
iLeoka  lAt  and  rock  inscriptions,  or  the  home- 
created  writing  of  the  Indian  continent  before 
Sesiites  or  Sanskrit  Brahmans  approached  its  soil. 
ARYAN,  the  name  given  by  ethnologists  to  a 
badly  of  the  human  race,  also  designated  Indo- 
Enrapean,  Indo-Germanic,  SaDskritoid,  Japhetic, 
asd  Caucasian.    There  was  a  time,  says  Professor 
Max  Mailer,  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Celts,  the 
Gennatts,  the  Slavonians,  the  Greeks  and  Italians, 
the  Peniana  and  Hiadus,  were  living  together  in 
the  tame  fences,  separate  from  the  ancestors  of  the 
Senitie  and  Turanian  races.    They  separated,  and 
the  Hindu  was  the  last  to  leave  the  central  home 
sf  the  Aryan  family.    The  researches  of  Cheyalier 
BkDsen,  and  Professors  Wilson,  Haug,  and  Max 
MUkr,  seem  to  prove  that  much  of  the  earlier 
bbtoiT  of  two  branches  of  the  Aryans  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Yendidad  of  the  ancient  Persians  and 
present  Parsees,  and  in  the  Yedas  of  the  Hindus. 
Aeooiding  to  Dr.  Hang,  the  opening  to  the  Yen- 
4&kd,  or  Code  of  the  Fire-worshippers  of  Iran, 
dhtea  from  the  most  ancient  times,  and  its  con- 
tents are  the  reminiscences  of  the  passage  of  the 
«id  Aryans  into  India  on  the  south,  and  into 
Petsia  on  the  south-west.  Minor  Cunningham  also, 
■I  his  learned  w(nrk  on  the  Bhilsa  Topes  (p.  15), 
aaes  tJte  term  Aryan  in  allusion  to  the  race  of 
Aiyjay  whose  emigrations  are  recorded  in  the 
Zcndaveafta;  who,  starting  from  Ericene  Yaejo, 
gtadnally  q^read  to  the  south  into  Aryavartlia  or 
AiyadeMS  the  northern  plains  of  India,  and  to 
the  south-west  over  Iran  or  Persia.    The  original 
meaniiig  of  their  name  is  said  to  have  been  equi- 
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Talent  to  upper  noble  or  dignified,  and  this  is 
doubtless  the  origin  of  the  epithet  Ap/o/,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  Herodotus  (vii.  62),  the  ancient 
Medes  assumed.  And  for  this  designation,  again, 
as  a  national  name,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
as  the  Aryans  were  originally  and  essentially  an 
agricultural  and  therefore  a  peasant  race,  in  order 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  nomadic  Turanians, 
they  may  have  derived  their  tribal  name  from 
their  plough ;  and  words  relating  to  agriculture, 
Ar  and  its  derivatives,  are  found  in  several  Aryan 
tongues.  Airya,  in  Zend,  means  venerable,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  the  people.  In 
the  old  Sanskrit,  in  the  hymns  of  the  Vec^Bi,  Arya 
occurs  frequently  as  a  national  name,  and  as  a 
name  of  honour,  comprising  the  worshippers  of 
the  gods  of  the  Brahmans,  as  opposed  to  their 
enemies,  who  are  called  in  the  Yeda,  Dasyas.  It 
is  a  Sanskrit  word,  and  in  the  later  Sanskrit  it 
means  *  noble  of  a  good  family.'  It  was,  however, 
originally  a  national  name ;  and  we  see  traces  of 
it  as  late  as  the  Law-book  of  the  Manavas,  where 
India  is  still  called  Aryavart'ha,  the  abode  of  the 
Aryas.  To  the  present  day,  the  districts  on  the 
phons  of  the  Ganges  in  which  they  are  chiefly 
residing  continue  to  be  called  after  them ; 
Aryavartaha  piinia  bfaiimi  hi, 
Maid^hiam  Yindhya  Himava  yo  ho, 
t.e.  the  Aryan  country,  the  sacred  land,  lies 
between  the  Yindhya  and  the  Himalaya.  The 
-investigations  of  the  learned  place  the  primeval 
seats  of  the  Aryans  on  the  slopes  of  the  Belur 
Tagh,  in  the  highland  of  Pamir,  between  the 
40th  and  87th  degrees  of  N.  latitude,  and  86'' 
and  90°  of  longitude,  about  the  sources  of  the 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes.  On  this  western  slope  of 
the  Belur  Tagh  and  the  Mustagh  (the  Tian-Shan 
or  Celestial  Mountains  of  the  Chinese^  the  Haro- 
berezaiti  (Albordsh)  is  to  be  look^  tor,  which  is 
invoked  in  the  Zendavesta  as  the  principal  moun- 
tain and  the  primeval  source  of  the  waters.  The 
reason  whv  they  left  their  earliest  homes,  and  the 
account  of  their  subsequent  migrations,  are  re- 
corded in  the  opening  of  the  sacred  code  of  the 
Yendidad,  which,  Chevalier  Bunsen  remarks,  as 
certainly  contains  an  historical  tradition  of  the 
Aryans,  as  does  the  14th  chapter  of  Genesis  an 
historical  account  of  the  oldest  recorded  war 
between  Mesopotamia  and  Canaan.  The  Faigard 
is  divided  into  two  great  parts,  one  comprising 
the  immigration  &om  the  eastern  and  north- 
eastern primeval  countries  to  Bactria,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  natural  catastrophe  and  climatic 
changes;  the  other,  the  subsequent  extension  of 
the  Aryan  dominions  through  eastern  Central 
Asia,  which  terminated  in  we  Panjab.  A  vast 
climatic  change  had  taken  place  in  the  northern 
countries,  which  is  attributed  in  the  Bible  to  the 
action  of  water.  In  the  Fargard,  the  sudden 
freezing  up  of  rivers  is  the  cause  assigned.  Both 
may  have  resulted  from  the  same  cause,  the  up- 
heaving of  the  land  by  volcanic  action,  elevating 
portions  and  depressing  into  basins,  such  as  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  following  passage  contains  a 
genuine  description  of  the  altcored  climate  of  the 
primeval  land  of  the  Aryans,  Iran  proper.  '  There 
ingromaniyus  (Ahriman)  the  deadly,  created  a 
mighty  serpent,  and  snow,  the  work  of  Deva ;  ten 
months  of  winter  are  there,  two  of  summer.'  And 
ten  months  of  winter  is  now  the  climate  of  Western 
Tibet,  Pamir,  Belur,  the  Altai  country,  and  the 
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diBtrict  east  of  the  Kaen  Lnn,  the  paradise  of  the 
Chinese.  The  fathers  of  the  Aryans,  therefore, 
left  the  country  at  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes  in  consequence  of  a  convulsion  of  nature, 
by  which  a  great  alteration  in  the  climate  was 
caused;  and  in  their  course  from  the  primeval 
country  to  the  Sutlej,  they  formed,  by  the 
conquest  of  fourteen  countries,  as  many  king- 
doms in  Central  Asia  and  in  the  country  of  the 
Indus  and  its  confluents.  In  the  intervening 
region,  they  passed  amongst  the  Turanians 
(Scythians  and  Turkomans),  and  there  is  evidence 
that  the  inhabitants  whom  they  afterwards  found 
in  India  were  likewise  Turanians.  Professor  Max 
Miiller  gives,  as  follows,  their  successive  settie- 
ments : — 

Sogdiana,  in  Samarcand,  formed  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  Aryans;  Soghda,  afterwards  spelled 
Sugdia  and  commonly  Sugdiana,  is  pre-eminently 
the  country,  as  being  the  home  of  the  flre- 
worshippers.  It  is  in  the  38th  degree  of  latitude, 
where  Mara  Kanda  (Samarcand)  is  situated,  a 
paradisiacal  land,  fertilized  by  the  river  Sogd,  so 
that  Sogd  and  Paradise  are  used  synonymously  by 
the  later  writers.  The  Yendidad  (ii.  verse  5)  says 
it  was  created  as  the  second  best  of  the  regions 
and  countries. 

The  second  settlement  was  in  Mourn  (Merv, 
Margiana).  This  is  Margiana  (from  the  river 
Margus),  now  Marghab  (Margus- water),  Margush 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  a  fruitful  province 
of  Khorasan  surrounded  by  deserts.  In  the 
Record  (iii  verse  6)  it  is  described  as  *  the  third 
best  land,  the  mighty  and  pious  (Mouru,  Marw) 
....  Ahriman  created  there  wars  and  maraud- 
ing expeditions.' 

The  third  settlement  was  in  Bokhdi.  It  (iv. 
verse  7)  was  the  fortunate  Bokhdi,  with  the  lofty 
banner.  Here  Ahriman  created  buzzing  insects 
and  poisonous  plants.  Bokhdi  is  certainly  Bactria 
(though  Bumouf  had  doubts  about  it),  the  land  of 
the  Bactrians.  The  *  tall  plumes*  indicate  the  im- 
perial banner  (mentioned  also  by  Firdousi),  and 
r^er,  consequently,  to  the  time  ^hen  Bactria  was 
the  seat  of  empire.  Up  .to  this  time  nothing  is 
said  about  Medda,  though  she  conquered  Babylon 
B.C.  1284. 

Their  fourth  settlement  was  in  Nisaya  (Northern 
Parthia).  It  (v.  verse  8)  says  '  the  fifth  best  land 
is  Nisaya ;  there  Ahriman  created  unbelief.'  This 
is  the  Nisaia  of  Ptolemy,  famous  for  its  breed 
of  horses,  commonly  called  Nisa,  the  renowned 
district  of  Northern  Parthia,  bordering  on  Hyr- 
cania  and  Margiana.  The  city  of  Nisse  is 
situated  on  the  upper  Oxus.  The  term  ^  unbelief ' 
in  the  Record  signL&es  the  apostasy  from  pure  fire- 
worship.  Here,  therefore,  the  first  schiiBm  takes 
place. 

The  fifth  settlement  in  Haroyu  (Aria).  Haroyu 
is  Herat,  of  which  frequent  mention  is  made 
subsequently,  and  the  Hariva  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions.  Its  name  comes  from  the  river  now 
called  Heri,  abounding  in  water.  The  Greek  district 
Aria  comprises  the  larger  portion  of  Segestan,  and 
forms  part  of  Southern  Enorasan.  In  the  Record 
(vi.  verse  9)  it  is  mentioned  that  the  fifth  best 
land  was  Haroyu,  the  pourer  out  of  water ;  here 
Ahriman  created  hail  and  poverty. 

The  sixth  settlement  in  Yekereta  (Segestan). 
This  country  is  the  home  of  Bnstum.  Dnshak  is 
the  capital  of  Segestan.    To  the  south-east  of  it 
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IS  the  land  of  the  Parikani,  known  to  the  ancientB 
as  a  part  of  the  Saken  countiy  (Sakastene).  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  now  a  desert,  but  it  was 
once  cultivated.  Here,  again,  in  the  words  of  the 
Record,  there  moy  be  allusion  to  a  schism,  which 
in  that  case  would  be  the  second  historio&l  one. 
The  Record  runs  (vii.  verse  10),  'Yekereta,  in 
which  Duzhaka  is  situate :  there  Ahriman  created 
the  Pairii  ka  Khnathaiti  (Herod,  iii.  94,  comp. 
Ritter,  viii.  59),  worship  of  the  Peris  (fairies). 

The  seventh  settlement  in  Urva  (Kabul).  The 
Record  (in  viii.  verse  11)  alludes  to  Urva,  proved 
by  Haug  to  be  Eabal,  the  identity  of  which  was 
previously  unknown. 

The  eighth  settlement  in  Khnenta  (Kandahar), 
(ix.  verse  12).  *  Khnenta,  where  Yehrkana  is 
situated.'  According  to  Haug,  by  this  country 
Kandahar  is  to  be  understood.  Yehrkana  cannot 
be  Hyrcania,  as  is  ^nerally  supposed,  but  is  the 
city  now  called  Urghandab,  situated  in  Kandahar. 
The  curse  of  Ahriman  was  pederastism,  a  vice 
known  historically  to  be  un-Aryan  and  Turanian. 
The  ninth  settlement  in  Haraquaita  (Arachoeia), 
(x.  verse  13).  Haraquaita,  denominated  the  for^ 
tunate ;  the  Harauwatis  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions ;  the  Arachosia  of  the  classics.  The  work 
of  Ahriman  here  was  the  burying  of  the  dead,~ 
another  apostasy,  therefore,  from  the  true  faith. 

The  tenth  settlement  in  Hetumat  (district  of  Hel- 
mand),  (xi.  verse  14).  *  Hetumat,  the  weaJthy,  the 
splendid,'  is  the  valley  of  the  present  Helmand, 
the  Etymander  of  the  classics.  The  mischief 
inflicted  here  by  Ahriman  was  the  sin  of  sorcery. 
The  eleventh  settlement  in  Ragha  (Northern 
Medial  (xii.  verse  16).  *  Ragha  with  the  three  races 
is  doubtless  the  Rhagse  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy, 
the  greatest  city  in  Media,'  south  of  Teheran. 
This  north-eastern  portion  of  Media  includes  the 
passes  of  the  Caspian.  The  posseaaion  of  these 
passes  was  a  protection  to  the  other  Aryans,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  key  to  the  whole  of  Media, 
and  therefore  Persia,  "nie  district  is  called  also 
Choana  (Qwan).  Ahriman  established  here  un- 
belief in  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Zarathnstra,— 
another  schism,  at  all  events  another  portion  of 
ancient  Aryan  history. 

The  twelfth  settlement  in  Kakhra  (Khorasan), 
(xiiL  verse  17).  Kakhra  is  held  by  Spiegel  and 
Lassen  to  be  the  district  of  Kihrem  mentioned  in 
Firdousi  Haug  identifies  it  with  the  cities  of 
Karkh  in  Khorasan.  The  evil  done  by  Ahriman 
here  was  the  burning  of  the  dead.  This  was 
therefore  an  illegal  practice,  like  the  sin  of  the 
Arachosians,  who  were  so  profane  as  to  bury  their 
dead.  All  this  implies  the  or^mization  of  aa 
hierarchical  power  in  Sogd  and  Bactria,  although 
not  a  sacerdotal  caste. 

The  thirteenth  settlement  in  Yarena  (Ghilan). 
(xiv.  verse  18).  '  Yarena  with  the  four  comers.' 
Haug  has  shown  it  to  be  Ghilan.  The  curse  of 
Ahriman  was  irregular  menstruation. 

The  fourteenth  settlement  was  in  Haptu  Hindu 
(Panjab),  (vi  verse  19).  The  Land  of  the  Seven 
Hindu,  that  is,  the  country  between  the  Indos 
and  SuUej.  In  the  Yedas  the  Panjab  is  also  called 
the  land  of  the  Seven  Rivers.  The  traditional 
Greek  names  also  are  seven.  The  Indus  and  the 
Sutlej  are  each  formed  by  the  junction  of  tvo 
arms,  which  in  their  earlier  course  were  inde- 
pendent According  to  this  view,  it  stands 
thus  : — 
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1.  Kophen  (Kubha), 

Z.  Hydaspea  (Bidam 
L  Akesines  (Asikni) 


I.  Indus. 


►). 


±1V( 

m.  Ak< 

^  ^^SSSil?''^*^^'^**"}  ^^-  Hydraoie.. 
&Hypha«M(yiiyii),'    '.    '    ) 
7.  SuaiMB    (Upper   Satulru,  >-  Y .  Hypluwii. 
Satlej,  Gliaxa),    .    .    .    ) 

The  Vedae  show  that  the  Aryans  petted  the  Stitlej 

ftt  a  very  late  period^  and  settled  in  what  is  now 

Britiflh  India.   In  India,  the  term  Arya  as  a  national 

Mme  fell  Into  oblivion  in  later  times,  and  was  pre- 

•eiTed  only  in  tiie  term  Aryavartlia,  the  abode  of 

the  Aiyuis.     It  was  more  laithf  ally  preserved  by 

theZonoaatrian  Aryans  who  migrated  to  the  N.W., 

and  whose  rdigion  has  been  preserved  in  the 

ZendaTWta,  though  in  fragments  only.      In  the 

hA  cfatpter  of  the  Vendidad,  where  Ahuramazda 

opkiiiB  to  Zanthnatra  the  order  in  which  he 

craated  the  earth,  sixteen  ooontries  are  mentioned. 

A  Hue  drawn  from  India  along  the  Paropamisus 

sod  Cancasns  Indicos  in  the  east,  foUowing  in  the 

north  the  direction  between  the  Oxos  and  Jaxartes, 

then  nmniiig  along  the  Caspian  Sea,  so  as  to 

iodiide  Hyreania  and  Ragha,  then  taming  soath- 

nst  OD  the  borders  of  Nisaea,  Aria  (ue.  Haria), 

and  the  countries  washed  by  the  Etymandros  and 

AiachoCns,  would  indicate  the  general  horizon  of 

theZaroastrian  world.    It  woola  be  what  is  called 

ia  the  foaith  card^  of  the  yasht  of  Mithra,  *  the 

aMe  space  of  Aiia,'  vispem  airydsayanem  (totmn 

Am  aitiun).    Opposed  to  the  Aryan,  we  find  in 

tibeZeodaveatathe  non-Aiyan  countries  (anairvao 

daxn-havo)  ;  and  tzaces  of  this  name  are  found  in 

the  Autfsmx^ti^  a  people  and  town  on  the  frontiers 

af  Hyreania.     Greek  geographers  use  the  name 

af  Aiiuia  in  a  wider  sense  even  than  the  Zend- 

avHta.     All  the   country  between  the   Indian 

Otean  in  the  south  and  the  Indus  in  the  east,  the 

Hindu  Knsh  and  Paropamisus  in  the  north,  the 

Ca^wn  gates,  Karamania,  and  the  mouth  of  the 

BiBian  Gulf  in  the  west,  is  included  by  Strabo 

(zr.  2)  under  the  name  of  Ariana;  and  Bactria 

ii  thus  called  by  him  *  the  ornament  of  the  whole 

of  Aziana.'     As  the  Zoroastrian  religion  spread 

wtvaid,  Penla,  Elymais,  and  Media  all  claimed 

Ik  themaelves  the  Aryan  title.    Hellanicus,  who 

vaote  before  Herodotus,  knowa  of  Aria  as  a  name 

«f  Pctaia.     Herodotus  (vii.  62)  attests  that  the 

Ifaiiaaa  called  themselves  Arii ;   and  even  for 

Abopatene,  the  northernmost  part  of  Media,  the 

wmie  of  Ariania  (not  Aria)  has  been  preserved 

hf  StefiJianiis  Byzantinus.   Manu,  speaking  of  the 

lUsra  tribe  of  Kshatriya,  who  had  neglected  to 

itferenoe  Brahmans,  styles  them  Dasya,  whether 

Utty  speak  the  language  of  the  M^hlecha  or  that 

€f  the  Arya;  and  the  people  to  whom  he  there 

•Ondfls  seem  to  have  been  Medes  occupying  the 

vafley  of  the  Indus.     The  naine  Elymais  had 

foen  deriwed  from  Ailama,  a  supposed  corruption 

flf  Airjanuk.    The  Persians,  Medians,  Bactnans, 

aad  8o0diaiis  all  spoke,  as  late  as  the  time  of 

Strabo,  neaily  the  same  language ;  and  we  may 

veQ  undeEBtand,  therefore,  that  they  should  have 

dsinied  for  themselTes  one  common  name,  in 

eppoaitioii  to  the  hostile  tribes  of  Toran.    And 

what,  after  yean  of  foreign  invasion  and  pccu- 

Perasa  rose  again  under  the  sceptre  of  the 

^ana  to  be  a  national  kingdom,  we  find  the 

natioiial  kings  the  worahippers  of  Masdanes, 

filing  tbemflelves,  in  the  inacnptions  deciphered 


by  De  Sacy,  *  kings  of  the  Aryan  and  an- Aryan 
races,'  in  Pehlevi  Iran  va  Aniran;  in  Greek, 
\pt»¥»¥  jcctt  Ay»pt»pay.  And  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Caucasus  we  meet  with  an  Aryan  race  speaking 
an  Aryan  language,  the  Os  of  Ossethi,  and  they 
call  themselves  Iron. 

The  Aryan  type  generally  is  characterized  in  its 
purer  forms  by  height,  bulk,  and  symmetry,  with 
an  oval  face,  a  prominent  and  weU-shaped  nose, 
devoid  of  the  open  nares  which  characterize  the 
Africo-Semitic  type,  and  with  the  ridge  continued 
until  it  passes  on  to  the  forehead ;  the  lips  and 
cheekbones  are  not  prominent ;  the  eyes  are  ez- 
presave,  and  moderatelv  large,  with  eyebrows 
arched  and  the  forehead  high.  The  Vedas  furnish 
much  information  regarding  the  origin  and  eariy 
state  of  the  East  Aram  people,  who  are  now 
caUed  Hindus.  See  Hindus.  On  the  northern 
border,  the  great  ran^  of  the  Himalaya  now 
separates  the  Aryan  Hindu  family  of  India  from 
the  Bhot  Buddhist  races  of  Tibet  The  tendencv 
of  the  migration  is  southwards ;  and  on  the  south 
of  the  cmiin  are  some  alleged  mixed  races,  such 
as  the  people  of  Lahuli  and  Kanawar  on  the 
west,  and  the  Gurkhani  and  Bhotani  on  the  east. 
On  the  S.W.  border,  the  Lower  Indus  separates 
many  tribes  of  Toranian  and  unknown  ongin  in 
Beluchistan  and  the  ancient  Gredrosia. 

Beyond  the  N.W.  frontier,  the  old  indigenous 
inhabitants  of  Kashgar,  Yarkand,  Ehoten,  Torfan, 
and  the  adjacent  highlandB,  are  Tajaks,  who  speak 
Persian,  and  who  are  all  agriculturists,  aa  are  also 
all  the  Tajak  of  Central  Asia  and  Aighanistan. 
The  people  of  the  Hindu  Kush  and  higher  Indus 
are  Aryans  of  a  high  and  handsome  type.  Their 
langoages  are  allied  to  those  of  the  Hmdus,  and 
those  hills  have  no  other  race.  The  Aryans 
seem  to  be  the  aborigines;  indeed.  Sir  Georee 
Campbell  believes  those  on  the  hUls  north  of  the 
Panjab  to  be  the  purest  Aiyans  in  the  world.  They 
are  extraordinarily  handsome,  with  marvellously 
acute  intellects,  are  good  agriculturists,  and  skilful 
artists,  but  are  not  very  hardy  or  personally  cour- 
ageous. 

The  Kashmir  people  and  those  near  them  are 
the  old  Aryan  stocks.  The  bulk  are  now  Ma- 
homedans,  but  they  are  a  Brahman  race.  Thehr 
original  name  is  Kash,  Kaush,  or  Kasha ;  and  we 
meet  it  in  Kashgar  and  Hindu  Kush,  and  hence 
also  Caucasus  and  Caucasian.  The  Kasha  seem 
to  have  at  one  time  extended  towards  the  Indus. 

It  IB  the  commonly  received  opinion,  that  south 
of  the  Himalaya  the  Aryans  were  first  in  the 
Panjab  and  Kashmir,  and  afterwards  in  Sind, 
Guzerat.  and  Dehli,  and  that  the  seat  of  Vedio 
power,  faith,  and  learning  was  between  the  Jumna 
and  the  Indus.  It  is  also  admitted  that  the 
Yedic  Arvans  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  and  its  confluence,  as  high  up  as  Kashmir, 
and  as  low  down  as  Cutch  and  northern  Gujerat. 
There  is  nothing  in  history  to  show,  nor  is  there  in 
the  physical  appearance  of  the  races  to  the  east  of 
the  Gkmgee  and  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  anything  to 
warrant  the  belief,  that  these  Aryan  immigrants 
ever  advanced  in  masses  beyond  their  present 
locality  in  the  northern  parts  of  India,  north  of  the 
Ymdhya  range.  It  ib  generally  recognised  that 
most  of  the  Brahmans  and  Kshatriya,  some  of  the 
Vaisya  Hindus,  and  all  the  Ki^asth  tribe,  are 
Aryans ;  but  that  many  of  the  uopa  or  Ahir,  of 
the  Sad-Gopa  or  Goala,  the  Gareri  shepherds,  and 
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the  agricaltaral  Koraii  and  Lodha,  present  fonns 
only  approaching  the  Aryan  type.  Mr.  (Sir 
George)  Campbell  (p.  125),  however,  eays  that  in 
Uindnstan  the  Aryan  element  has  quite  prevailed 
in  f  eatoie  over  the  aboriginal  type,  and  tne  popu- 
lation are  almost  as  Aryan  as  European,  but  dark 
in  skin,  and  usually  smaller.  He  says  (J.E,S,) 
that  in  the  lower  doab  of  Hindustan  the  Aryan  are 
extremely  numerous. 

In  the  Gawnpur  district  the  majority  of  the 
oultiyatinff  ryoto  are  Brahmans;  and  they  largely 
entered  the  British  armies.  North  of  the  Goga 
they  are  again  numerous,  and  in  Easi  or  Benares 
are  still  more  so.  South  of  Benares  the  Brahman 
is  called  Bamun  or  Bhaban,  and  Sir  George 
Campbell  supposes  an  intermixture  with  the  ab- 
origmes.  In  the  swampy  river-protected  country 
of  Bengal,  Brahmans  are  quite  the  influential 
race,  holding  offices  and  lands;  good-looking, 
intellectual,  but  darker  than  the  northern  or 
western  Brahmans. 

There  are  many  Vaisya  Hindus  in  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  whose  almost  diminutive  form  precludes 
the  idea  that  they  can  be  of  the  Aryan  stock, 
although  in  the  later  Sanskrit  writings  Arya  is 
applied  to  a  Vaisya  or  member  of  the  third  caste. 
But,  on  ^e  other  hand,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Teliugana  are  many  of  the  Sudra  Hindus  with 
forms  of  the  Aryan  type.  But  Professor  Max 
MiiUer  tells  us  (Lectures,  p.  225)  that  in  the  later 
literature  of  the  Vedic  age,  the  name  of  Arya  is  dis- 
tinctly appropriated  to  the  three  first  castes, — ^the 
Brahman,  Ksnatriya^  and  Vaisva,  as  opposed  to  the 
fourth,  or  the  Sudras.  In  the  Satapatha  Brah- 
mana  it  is  laid  down  distinctly ;  *'  Aryas  are  only 
the  Brahmans,  the  Kshatriyas,  and  Yaisyas ;  for 
they  are  admitted  to  the  sacrifices.  They  shall 
not  speak  with  everybody,  but  only  with  the 
Brahman,  the  Kshatriya,  and  the  Vaisjra.  If  they 
^ould  fall  into  a  conversation  with  a  Sudra,  let 
Uiem  say  to  another  man,  *^  Tell  this  Sudra  sa*'  * 

British  India,  amongst  its  Aryan  tribes,  is 
now  largely  Brahmanicfu  in  its  religion.  Cheva- 
lier Bunsen  is  of  opinion  (iii.  p.  564)  that  about 
B.C.  3100  or  8000  the  Aryan  power  on  the  Indus 
appears  to  have  been  broken,  in  consequenpe  of 
some  war  with  one  of  the  surrounding  kingdoms ; 
and  from  the  latter  date,  India  east  of  the  Sutlej, 
up  to  the  extent  of  the  Aryan  conquests,  adopted 
Brahmanism.  From  that  time,  the  religious  views, 
forms,  and  habits  of  Bactria  were  for  ever  aban- 
doned by  these  Aryan  immigrants,  and  between 
B.G.  8000  to  B.G.  1900  they  extended  theii  Brah- 
mftnio^l  religion  from  the  Sarasvati  to  the  Doab. 
At  a  later  cbte.  the  Brahmans  became  a  learned 
body ;  and  the  higher  civilisation  of  the  Brahman- 
ical  Hindus  is  now  indicated  by  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  Hindi,  Bengali,  Gujerati,  Mahrati 
tongues,  and  to  some  extent  in  Telugu,  Canarese, 
and  Tulu,  all  words  relating  to  science,  literature, 
and  mental  refinement,  all  that  relate  to  an  ad- 
vanced civilisation,  and  aU  words  pertaining  to 
religion,  the  soul,  and  the  invisible  world,  are  in 
the  language  of  the  Brahmans ;  whilst  all  words 
that  rehkte  to  the  ordinary  arts  of  life,  the  face  of 
nature,  the  wants,  feelings,  and  duties  of  a  rude 
and  almost  a  savage  people,  are  non-Aryan. 

At  present,  in  India,  the  bulk  of  the  Aryans 
hold  to  two  great  religions — Brahmanism  and 
Zoroastrianism ;  and  many  followers  of  the  Jain 
and  Sikh  beliefs  are  also  of  this  race.    In  Penia, 
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Kashmir,  and  Afghanistan,  most  have  become 
Mahomedaus.  In  British  India,  out  of  its  popala- 
tion  in  1871  of  nearly  200,000,000,  the  percentage 
of  Hindus  was  78 '01  ;  of  Mahomedans,  21*41 ; 
of  Buddhists  and  Jains,  1*48;  Sikhs,  *62;  and 
Christians,  *47.  Rajputana  is  still  partly  Hindu, 
and  in  part  occupied  by  non- Aryan  races ;  but  in 
British  India  there  are  tribes  of  Rajput  descent 
who  profess  the  Mahomedan  faith. — Wheeler* t 
Hist,  of  India;  BuneerCs  Egypt,  iii  pp.  462,  467, 
499-601,  and  iv.  pp.  40,  487,  561 ;  Prof.  Max 
Midler's  Lectures,  pp.  69, 108,  201, 226, 229;  Cal- 
cutta Review,  1859;  Edinburgh  Review,  Sir 
George  Campbell  in  Joum.  Ethn,  Soc;  CoL 
DaUons  Eihn.  of  Bengal;  Statistical  Tables^ 
1882. 

AR7A  SIDDHANTA,  a  treatise  on  astionoiny, 
composed  by  Arya  Bhatta,  of  which  there  is  a 
spurious  copy.  There  is  some  variation  in  the 
copies  of  this  work  preserved  in  Bengal  and  ia  the 
Eamatic,  the  former  making  the  sokur  year  86dd. 
81p.  17a  6",  the  latter  865d.  15g.  81v.  Ip. ;  and 
lunar  synodical  month,  the  former  29d.  81.  60v. 
6p.  7s.  84,  etc.,  and  the  latter  29d.  81g.  5(hr.  5p. 
40b.  21,  etc. — Captain  Edward  Warren's  Kcda 
Sanhita,    See  Arya  Bhatta ;  Surya  Siddhanta. 

ARZ.  Arab.  A  representation,  a  petition  ;  anu, 
rice;  also  the  earth. 

ARZtALk  HiKD.  Low,  any  inferior  object; 
also  applied  to  humble  people;  low  caste  culti- 
vators on  lands  in  northern  India. 

ARZAN.    Pbrs.    Panicum  Italicum ;  millet. 

ARZAT.    Arab.    Cedar. 

ARZAT.    Panj.    Boerhaavia  dijffusa. 

ARZ-BEGI.  Pebs.  An  aide-de-camp.  Ard, 
a  petition. 

ARZRUM,  or  Erzerum,  a  pashalik  in  Asiatto 
Turkey,  extending  from  lat  88°  42'  to  41°  7'  N., 
and  long.  89""  10'  to  44"^  80'  £.  It  is  a  mountain- 
ous plateau,  and  treeless.  The  town  is  in  laL 
39''  55'  20"  N.  Its  population  consists  of  Kurd, 
Persians,  Armenians,  Georgians,  and  Turks,  and 
estimated  from  25,000  to  50,000  souls.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Russians  in  1828. — MacGregor. 

AS.    Hind.    Myrtus  communis. 

ASA.  Hind.  A  dub  carried  by  a  Muaalman 
devotee. 

ASA«  Hind.  Hope.  The  Hindu  goddess  of 
hope.  Asa,  pL  Asen,  Sansk.,  according  to  Bunaen, 
means  *  existent,'  *  living  ones,'  in  opposition  to 
Wana,  divinities  of  the  air. 

ASA  AHIR,  a  noted  leader  of  the  Ahir  tribe» 
who  in  ancient  times  gave  his  name  to  Asirghar. 

ASAF.    Arab.    Capparis  spinoaa. 
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HUtith,     .    .    . 

Arab. 

Angu,   .    .    . 

Shueng-«Rh,  .    . 
O'wei,  ffing-ku, . 

BUBM. 

Hingu,  Ingu, . 

Chin. 

Harsih-ni,  .    . 

Mongol. 

.  Ddt, 

Angnzeh,  .    . 

Pkbs. 

Aflsefetide,     .    . 

.     Fb. 

HiDga,  Hingu, 

Sanbk. 

TeufelB-dreoh,    . 

.  Ger. 

Perangayam,  . 

.     .  Tak. 

Hing,    .... 

Hind. 

iDguva,.    ".    . 

•     .    Tik 
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This  gum  resin  is  the  product  of  the  FeroU 
asafoetida,  a  synonym  of  tne  Narthex  asafcBtida, 
and  has  perhaps  also  the  produce  of  otiier  um- 
belliferous plants  mixed  with  it  The  plant  is 
an  annual,  and  attains  a  height  of  8  or  10  f  eet^ 
It  grows  wild  in  the  sandy  and  gravelly  plains  ol 
the  western  parts  of  Afghanistan,  but  cniefly  in 
the  Anardava  and  Helmand  districts ;  also  in  thd 
neighbourhood  of  Herat,  on  the  Hindu  Kuah  eik 
an  elevation  of  8000  feet ;  it  is  found  growing  ia 
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the  Dmdaii-Sliakoh  peas,  and  in  Panji,  in  the 
val]^  hi^h  up  on  the  Satlel  riyer,  and  in  the 
BKKmtMns  of  Daristan  and  Belachistan.  Moor- 
craft  tells  OS  that  the  chkl  article  of  the  commerce 
of  Sykan  bqrond  Bamian  was  attfostida,  of  which 
•boot  200  nuHmdB  are  gathered  anniudly  from 
pkDto  thai  grow  wild  upon  the  moontains.  Sir 
A.  Boines  bdioTed  this  plant  to  be  the  Siiphiam 
of  Alexander's  historians.  Four  or  five  weeks 
9her  the  new  learea  hare  sprouted  from  the 
pneomal  root,  which  occors  in  April,  May,  and 
Ime,  many  of  the  Elakarr  tribe  spread  themselyes 
over  the  eoiontiy  from  Kandahar  to  Herat.  The 
kavei  are  remoired,  and  a  trench  6  inches  wide 
and  deep  dag  round  the  root ;  three  or  f  onr  incisions 
an  then  made  in  the  ixspoithe  root,  and  repeated 
eierf  thiid  or  fourth  day,  and  while  the  white 
■ilky  juice  is  exuding,  which  is  for  a  week  or  so, 
tiie  mi  is  eorered  over  with  dried  leaves.  Ac- 
cording to  the  siae  of  the  root,  from  a  few  oances 
totvopoendi  are  obtained  from  each  root.  The 
jniee  tarns  yellow  and  hardens,  in  which  state  it 
is  pat  into  hair  bags  and  exported,  and  it  is  met 
with  in  eommeroe  in  shapeless  masses  of  a  waxy 
fwmiihmee,  with  small  transparent  brittle  and 
while  team  The  fraotare  is  vitreons,  at  first 
wUte^  and  passing  to  red  by  contact  with  the  air, 
—a  ptofMafiy  which  distingoishes  it  from  all  other 
fsm  rwins  Its  leaves  are  need  as  greens  in 
seston  Afghanistan ;  and  the  people  eat  its  white 
■aer  stem,  which  attains  5^  feet  of  height  Asa- 
Mda  is  often  an  ingredient  in  the  carries  of  the 
ffiada  iBoes  of  India.  It  is  a  powerf ol  carminative 
ad  stimnlsnt  tonic  It  prodooes  a  sensation  of 
heatr  and  increased  secretion  in  the  alimentary 
awdtWithemctation;  and  the  urinary  and  genitid 
otpns  seem  to  be  sometimes  matenally  excited. 
— (/ An^iMsy,  p.  863 ;  Dr.  Ma$m ;  Pook's  Sta- 
Atiet;  Hogg's  Veg.  King,  p.  887 ;  Mr.  Faulkner; 
HmtctvA  ii  P^  895;  CaL  Cat  Exhib,,  1862; 
Amtui's  Mai.  Med.  p.  267 ;  Pottinger's  Travels,  p. 
109;  MaeChnegor's  Afghanistan,  p.  89.  See  Ferala ; 
dK^Hartliex. 
ASAL^  Turk.  Honey. 
ASAL.  Ail,  PebSw,  Hind.  Principal,  oriffmaL 
ibiU  T^  in  Kashmir,  the  under  fieeoe  ot  the 
ffisahyan  Ibex,  Oaraa  Sibirica.  It  is  woven  into 
thefine  doth  called  Tosi.  No  wool  is  so  rich,  so 
•ofi,  or  ao  fulL  Assl-us-Sus,  the  root  of  Gly- 
cMiBa  glabra.     See  Tosi;  Ibex. 

ASALOO.  HnvD.  A  small  plant  cultivated 
ahoat  A jnnr ;  the  seeds  axe  heating,  and  promote 
the  aeeretioDs;  they  are  also  taken  in  milk  to 
the  body;  much  used  in  masalih  for 
To  the  taste  they  are  bitter,  and  con- 
t  to  be  heating.— /nmie,  Gen.  Med.  Top. 
AflAM.  Malat.  Tamarind  fruit 
ASAMI.  HiMD.  A  tenant,  a  hired  servant,  a 
cswalfy  trooper ;  in  the  N. W.  Provinces,  a  culti- 
sstar ;  these,  in  Oudh,  are  of  two  kinds,  one  with 
ikt  right  to  tin  or  provide  for  tillage,  and  called 

ch*hspar-baDd,  qadimi,  khud-kasht,  manrusi,  and 

iMqdsr;  the  other,  tenants  at  will,  called  Kach'ha 

sasnri,  or  pahi  kashl 
A8A1I.    Sakbx.    Termmalia  alata,  and  T.  to- 

jwintons ;  Mahb.,  Briedelia  spinoea. 

ABAH.    One  of  the  solar  months.    See  Fasti. 
ASAN.    HiHD.    A  small  pile  carpet  to  kneel 

on   mt  prayer-time;  also  a  form  of  the  Fatiha 

pcayer.    Asana,  Sahsk.,  a  seat,  from  As,  to  sit ; 

tbe  tlurd  stage  of  Yoga. 


ASANA  PELA  MAEAM.  Tam.  Angelywood 
tree;  Artocarpus  hiisuta. 

ASANYASATTA,  in  Singhalese  Buddhism,  an 
unconscious  state  of  being. — Hardtfs  Manadusm, 

ASA-PURNA,  the  Hindu  deity  Hope. 

ASAR  Arab.  Relics.  Asar-i-mubarak,  or 
Asar-i -Sharif,  blessed  or  noble  relics;  amongst 
Mahomedans,  relics  of  their  prophet,  such  as  we 
hair  of  his  b^trd,  etc 

ASARorAthar.  Arab.  TheAilin-ul-Athar,the 
knowledge  how  to  trace  footsteps  in  the  desert  of 
Arabia :  it  is  the  Paggi  of  the  Kamusi. 

ASARH,  the  third  Hindu  solar  month.  It  is 
the  first  month  of  the  rainy  season,  and  conse- 
quently of  cultivation. 

ASARI  POOLI  MARAM.  Tax.  Stilagodiandra. 

ASARUM  EUROPIUM.    £.    Asaiabaoca. 


As&mn,  •  .  •  • 
Foalfoot,  .  .  . 
Cabaret,  Aaaaret, . 
Haaelkrant,     .    . 


Arab. 

Eno. 
.   Fr. 

Orb. 


Taokir,  Tnggnr, 
Upana,   . 
Mutrioanjayvi, 
Oheppa  tataku. 


Hind. 
Sanbk. 

TAX. 

Tbl. 
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The  leaves  and  roots  of  this  European  plant  are 
met  with  in  all  the  bazars  of  India;  40  to  60 
grains  of  the  fresh  plant  infused  in  eight  ounces 
of  water  act  as  an  emetic,  in  large  dozes  as 
cathartic;  the  powder  of  the  leaves  causes  violent 
sneezing.  Untd  the  introduction  of  ipecacuanha 
into  Europe,  the  Asarum  was  used  for  most  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  South  American  drug  is 
now  employed,  and  other  virtues  are  attributed  to 
it.  The  dned  plant  is  sold  in  the  Indian  bazars 
under  the  name  of  Asarun.  Royle  states,  how- 
ever, that  a  hiU  plant,  called  Tuggur,  is  generally 
substituted  for  it,  and  the  Asarun  of  the  bazars 
of  India  is  not  unusually  the  roots  of  the  Valeriana 
Hardwickii,  WalL  —  O'SL  jy.  569;  Hogg,  Veg. 
King. ;  Birdwood's  Bombay  Products;  Royle. 

ASARUR,  a  village  in  the  Gmranwala  district 
of  the  Pan  jab,  contaming  ruins  of  great  antiquity,  * 
with  two  mounds  from  an  ancient  stupa  identified 
by  General  Cunningham  as  Tse  Kia  or  Ta-Ei  of 
mwen  Thsang,  the  capital  of  an  extensive  king- 
dom. Numbers  of  Indo-ScTthic  ooins  are  annu- 
ally washed  out  of  the  soil  after  heavy  rains. 

ASA-THOR.  Skand.  The  Lord  Thor.  SeeEs. 

ASAUCH.    HiUD.    Ceremonial  undeanness. 

ASAYB-WALA.  Himd.  An  insane  person, 
a  demoniac. 

AS-BARG,  also  Aswarg.  Hnn>.  Delphinium 
saniculsefolimn ;  Datisca  cannabina ;  a  yellow 
dye. 

ASBESTOS,  amianthus,  tremoUte. 
Poh-hwui-miih,  .  Chin.  |  Saxig-i-Painba,PRRS.,PANJ. 
Yang-k'l-ihih, .  .  „  I  „  rethadar,,,  „ 
•  Common  asbestos  is  found  in  several  parts  of 
India,  largely  in  Salem  and  Mysore,  and  indur- 
ated ssbestos  abundantly.  It  is  found  in  a  bed 
at  Putea  MarculpiUy,  near  Rayalcherm,  in  the 
Ceded  Districts.  The  tremolite  variety  is  brought 
from  Tsi-nan-fu,  in  the  northern  part  of  Shan- 
tung, where  there  is  a  hill  called  i  ang-k'iHshan. 
It  is  supposed  hy  the  Chinese  to  stimulate  the 
uterine  system.  The  silky  amianthus  is  found  in 
Shan-si,  Sech-u*en,  and  Shan-tung,  and  is  used 
to  make  lamp  wicks,  fire-stones,  fire-bricks,  and 
crucibles.  It  occurs  in  flat  beds  or  veins  above 
the  Khost  valley.  It  is  said  to  be  twisted  into 
rope  by  the  hill  people  of  those  parts.  It  is  also 
fotmd  at  Jalalabad.  Its  most  curious  property  is 
indestructibilitv  at  a  red  heat.  On  this  account  it 
is  utilised  in  Europe  in  gas  stoves.    The  long  and 


ASCESINES. 


ASCETICS. 


silky  fibres  of  amianthus  have  been  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  fire-proof  cloth.  For  ordi- 
nary paper  from  this  mineral,  the  present  market 
prices  are  too  high.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
wrought  it  into  a  soft  and  flexible  material  to  be 
nsed  as  shrouds  to  bum  their  dead  in.  There  are 
sereral  varieties  of  this  fibrous  stone. — Powell's 
Handbook;  Econ,  Prod,  Panjab,  p.  46  ;  Smith. 

ASCESINES,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Panjab 
as  known  to  the  Greeks,  now  called  the  Chenab. 

ASCETICS,  amongst  Buddhists,  Christians, 
Hindus,  and  Jains,  ^Btve  ever  been  numerous, 
though  under  a  variety  of  rules.  Siddartha,  a 
prince,  a  married  man  with  wife  and  child,  forsook 
all  to  follow  the  life  which  led  to  his  attainment 
of  a  Buddha ;  and  with  Hindus  and  Buddhists  of 
the  present  day  such  desertions  of  Jiome  and 
wife  and  child  are  continually  recurring.  All 
Buddhist  monks  of  Burma,  and  many  Hindu  de- 
votees, to  obtain  their  daily  food,  perambulate  the 
streets,  walking  rapidly,  soliciting  from  no  one. 
Three  centuries  after  the  calling  of  the  apostles, 
St.  Anthony  led  the  first  Christian  monks  to  the 
wilds  of  the  Thebaid;  and  the  next  migration 
was  taken  by  Pacomius  to  the  island  of  Tabenne. 
St.  Anthony  is  supposed  to  have  lived  to  the 
patriarchal  age  of  105 ;  and  before  he  died,  in  Oxy- 
michus  idone,  within  a  very  few  years  from  the 
foundation  of  the  monastic  community  there,  an 
assembly  was  held  at  which  as  many  as  10,000  female 
and  20,000  male  ascetics  were  gathered  together. 
Eunapius  ascribes  to  the  monks  the  overthrow  of 
the  ancient  gods,  and  the  revolution  of  religion  in 
Rome  and  Constantinople.  After  once  this  great 
change  was  accomplished,  the  monasteries  became 
training  schools  for  the  great  statesmen  of  the 
empire;  and  the  high  places  in  the  state  were 
attained  with  most  facility  bv  those  who  had 
'served  most  eagerly  in  tike  largest  and  most 
ambitious  orders. 

Amongst  the  Christian  sects,  the  anachorets  or 
anchorites  avoided  the  intercourse  even  of  those 
whohad  renounced  the  world  like  themselves.  Per- 
petual silence  was  added  to  other  miseries  which 
bad  alr^uiy  been  self-imposed;  and  even  independ- 
ently of  tiie  famous  Simon,  who  isolated  hunself 
on  a  pillar,  there  were  soon  thousands  of  zealots 
who  lived  for  years  without  opening  their  lips  in 
speech.  Up  to  the  19th  century  there  continue 
ascetic  sects  of  Christians  living  in  lone  places,  as 
those  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai ;  and  the 
priests  of  the  Romish  persuasion  abstain  from 
marrying.  Amongst  Hmdu  devptees  are  several 
iuscetic  sects,  but  the  more  common  are  the 
various  sects  of  the  Gosain,  Jogi,  and  Yiragi  g$ 
Sanyasi,  who  live  in  monasteries ;  and  the  Pan- 
darams,  who  live  in  the  temples  as  the  pujari  or 
worshipping  officials,  also  are  celibates.  Since 
2000  years,  the  Buddhists  have  both  monks  and 
nuns ;  Dr.  Campbell  gave  a  list  of  twelve  monas- 
teries at  Lhassa,  inhabited  by  18,600  Lama  priests ; 
and  in  Ladakh  there  were  12,000  lAmas  in  a  popu- 
lation of  158,000  souls.  Amongst  the  Buddhists, 
b31  the  young  men  and  all  the  Phoungye  priests 
live  in  monasteries.  Amongst  the  Jains,  all  the 
teachers  are  ascetics.  Amongst  the  Mahomedans, 
some  are  anchorets,  trusting  to  chance  gifts  of 
food ;  all  the  fakirs  are  mendicants,  but  the  Kalen- 
dar  darvesh  or  dervis  alone  practise  celibacy.  One 
sect  in  the  Dekhan  voluntarily  become  eunuchs, 
and  dress  like  women,  visiting   the  houses  of 


Mahomedans  on  the  birth  of  a  son  or  daughter, 
and  exacting  a  money  dole. 

Some  of  the  Hindu  ascetics  used  to  carry  their 
austerities  to  the    extremes  of   bodily  torture, 
sitting  for  years  over  a  hot  fire,  or  with  eyes  open 
looking  at  the  sun,  exposed  to  summer  heats  and 
winter  colds ;   naked,  and  maiming  their  persons 
by  suspending  heavv  weights ;  holding  their  hands 
closed  until  &e  nails  would  grow  through ;  hold- 
ing their  arms  upright  till  the  joints  became  fixed, 
or  lying  on  beds  with  iron  spikes,  or  with  iron 
collars  so  placed  on  their  neck  as  to  prevent  repose, 
or  making  vows  that  they  will  not  take  food  till 
they  have  accomplished  some  act  of  devotion  or 
chanty.      Under  Brittsh  sway,  all  such  classes 
are  fast  disappearing;  few  Europeans,  and  few 
natives  even,  nave  seen  the  more  pretentious  of 
them.   Yet  in  1866,  in  the  Elephant  cave  of  EUora, 
a  Hindu  Yiragi  was  sitting  naked,  smeared  with 
ashes  (vibudlu),  who  had  then  so  sat  for  five 
years.     He  was  in  robust  health,  with  a  sleek 
skin;  yet  the  people  believed  that  he  abstained 
from  food.    Suliman,  the  Arab  traveller,  writing 
A.D.  851,  mentions  that  some  Hindu  ascetics  go 
about  naked,  wander  in  forests  and  mountains, 
live  solely  on  herbs  and  fruits,  stand  naked  with 
the  face  turned  to  the  sun,  with  only  a  panther's 
skin  as  a  covering;  he  mentions  having  seen  a 
man  standing  so,  and  on  returning  sixteen  years 
afterwards,  found  him  still  in  the  same  posture. 
Col.  Tod  had  seen -one  of  these  objects,  self -con- 
demned never  to  lie  down  during  forty  years,  and 
there  remained  but  three  to  complete  the  t^m. 
He  had  travelled  much,  was  intelliffent  and  learned, 
but,  far  from  having  contracted  me  moroseness  of 
the  recluse,  there  was  a  benignity  of  mien  and  a 
suavity  and  simplicity  of  manner  in  him  quite 
enchanting.    He  talked  of  his  penance  with  no 
vainglory,  and  of  its  approaching  term  without 
any  sensation.    The  restmg  position  of  this  Druid 
(vana-purust)  was  by  means  of  a  rope  suspended 
from  tne  bough  of  a  tree,  in  the  manner  of  a 
swing,  having  a  cross  bar  on  which  he  reclined. 
The  first  years  of  this  penance,  he  said,  were 
dreadfullv  painful, — swollen  limbs  affected  him 
to  that  degree  that  he  expected  death ;  but  this 
impression  had  long  since  worn  off.     ^Even  in 
this  there  is  much  vanity ; '  and  it  would  be  a 
nice  point  to  determine  whether  the  homage  of 
man  or  the  approbation  of  the  divinity  most  sus- 
tains the  ener^es  under  such  appalling  discipline. 
Even  yet,  amongst  the  Hindu  community,  tiie 
behests  of  such  ascetics  are  secondary  only  to 
those  of  the  divinity,  whose  oraans   they  are 
deemed.    Like  the  Druids  of  the  Celts,  the  vana- 
purust  jogi,  from  the  glades  of  the  forest  (vana)^ 
or  recess  in  the  rocks  (gopha),  issue  their  oracles 
to  those  whom  chance  or  design  may  conduct  to 
their  solitary  dwellings.    It  is  not  surprising  thai* 
the  mandate  of  such  beings  proves  compalsory  on 
the  superstitious  Rajput    We  do  not  mean  those 
squalia  ascetics  who  wander  about  India,  and  are 
objects  disgusting  to  the  eye,  but  the  genuine  j 
jogi, — ^he  who,  as  the  term  imports,  mortLfies  the  i 
fiwh  till  the  wants  of  humanity  are  restricted  i 
merelv  to  what  suffices  to  unite  matter  with  spirit ;  ] 
who  has  studied  and  comprehended  the  mystic  | 
works,  and  pored  over  the  systems  of  philoBOphy« 
until  the  full   influence  of  mala  (illusion)  IuibI 
perhaps  unsettled  his  understanding,  or  whom  the  I 
rules  of  his  sect  have  condemned  to  penance  and  \ 
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ASCHARA. 


ASHARA. 


aolitade, — a  penance  so  eeTere,  that  we  remain 
aaBtomahed  at  the  penreisity  of  reason  which  can 
submit  to  it  ;~to  these,  the  Druids  of  India,  the 
prinoe  and  the  chieftain  resort  for  instruction. — 
Eaafs  HisL  of  India;  Tod's  Rajasthan.  See 
Agfaora;  Anthropophagi;  Buddhism;  Darvesh; 
Fakir;  Hindu;  Jogi;  Mastani;  Sanytisi;  Viragi 

ASCHARA.  Sansk.  According  to  Menn,  &e 
syllable  O'M.  All  rites  ordained  in  the  Veda, 
oUalions  to  fire,  and  solemn  sacrifices,  etc,  pass 
awaj;  but  that  which  passeth  not  away  is  the 
Bf  Ikble  O^M,  hence  called  Aschara,  since  it  is  the 
symbol  of  God,  the  Lord  of  created  beings.  See 
Gajatri;  Hindu;  0*M. 

ASCIDIAD^,  a  fomily  of  the  moUusca,  of  the 
daaa  Tunicata  or  Tunicaries.  The  Ascidiadsa 
baTe  &we  genera,  viz.  Molgula,  Cynthia,  Pelonsea, 
Chelyosma,  and  Boltenia.   See  MoUuaca ;  Timicata. 

ASCL£PIACEL£.    Seyeral  genera  and  many 

species  of   this  natural  order  of   plants   occur 

in  sootb-eastem  Asia,  in  Arabia,  China,  Japan. 

There  are  upwards  of   220  species   in    India, 

C^loD,  and  the  Archipelago,  fifty  in  the  Hima- 

Isya,  the  Khaaeya  hills,  and  Assam.    The  more 

important  are  the  Dogbanes, — Pergularia  odora- 

liasiiiia,  Tweedia,  Cryptost^gia  gnmdiflora,  Cynan- 

cbnm,  Maradenia  tenacissima,  Stapeha  Buffonia, 

Ojmneoia  lactif erum ;  Tylophora  astbmatica,  Seca- 

mone  emetica ;  Calotropis  gigantea ;  Hoya ;  Sarco- 

iobaa ;  HoloBtemma,  Hemidesmus.    The  roots  of 

the  whole  order  appear  to  be  acrid  and  stimulating, 

and  some  of  thj^m,  as  lyiophora  asthmatica  and 

Seeamooe  emetica,  are  employed  as  emetics.    The 

eov*plaiit  of  Ceylon,  or  Eiriaghuna  plant,  is  the 

QjwineauL  lactifemm.    Species  of  Cymmchum  act 

as  pargatiTeB.    The  leaves  of  Solenostemma  argel 

aic  uaed  in  Egypt  for  adulterating  senna.    Several 

■peeies    yield  caoutchouc,   whilst   others  afford 

indigo.     Many  species  of  the  g^ius  asdepias  have 

dassed  by  other  authors  under  other 


»  Ame6.,  and  A  aphvUa,  SogDb,j  syn.  of  Saroo- 
a  hreriatignia,  WighL 
L  MiTiTilnri*-!  SmA,.   and   A.  oonvolTolacea,  Herb,, 
Mtpne^  sytia.  of  Holoitemma  Bheedii,  Spr, 
A.  asthmatiea,  Roacb.,  A.  pubesoens,  WcUl.,  and  the  A 
,  Koen.y  wfTu  of  l^lophoFa  aathmatica. 
,  BoadKi  ayn.  of  Dnmia  extensa,  B,  Brown. 
IFiUti.,  lyn.  of  Calotropifl  gigantea,  jBrotm, 
»<if  C.  proceia. 
I.    microphylia,    Roxb,^  syn.   of  Pentatropia   micro- 
thjibk,  W\  and  A, 
L  pcBdvlBy  JKoxfr.,  and  A  Rheedii,  W,  and  A,,  syns. 
of  Hofm  pendnia,  Wight  and  AmoU, 

,  Boxb,,  lyn.  of  Qymnema  tingena  and 
,  Stub, 

ra,  var.  latifolia,  Boxb.,  syn.  of  Hemi- 
I  Indiciu,  B,  Brown, 

HoiKia,  i&MBb.,  and  A  tomentoia,  Her&.,  Madi^ 
gfnm,  of  Maradsnia  tenaoiaaima,  W.  and  A, 
JL  Iwhain,  iloasfr.,  ayn.  of  C^ynanohum  pandflorom, 

Mm  J^rowm* 
Jl  tinctoria,  iSorft.,  rm.  of  Pentatropis  microphylia, 

IF.  wnd  A.f  and  of  Mandenia  tinetoria,  B,  Brown, 
A,  gwainata,  Boasb.,  lyn.  of  Gymnema  aylveatre,  Spr,, 

BL  Xif  M'Mk 

Mmay  of  the  species  poaaess  powerful  medi- 
«nnl  pKopertieB,  and  others  are  handsome  border 
gowevB^  and  worthy  of  cultivation  ;  the  buds  of 
A.  stxpstaoea  ate  eaten  by  the  Arabs.  The  whole 
jimnt  of  A.  aphylla  may  be  eaten.  Calotropis 
^^oitea  is  poiaonous.  The  milky  sap  of  A.  lacti- 
^na  Ib  aaid  to  be  nsed  as  food,  whue  the  milky 
juice  of  A.  laniflora  and  A.  procera  is  acrid  and 
VTitatiiigy  and  is  used  with  butter  and  lard  as  an 


ointmentfor  itch ;  while  that  of  A  prooera  is  applied 
to  hides  for  removing  the  hair  before  tanning. 
As  flowering  plants,  the  genus  thrives  well  in  any 
good  light  soil,  r^uiring  room  to  spread  and  show 
their  blossoms.  They  are  readily  grown  from  seed, 
which  are  produced  in  abundance.  A  Currasa- 
vica,  Linn.^  is  the  wild  or  bastard  ipecacuanha, 
Indian  root  or  yellow  milkweed,  and  the  kakindi  of 
the  Hindus.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  but 
now  found  in  most  parts  of  tropical  America  and 
India,  and  is  cultivated  in  China  as  a  flowering 
plant;  it  is  a  pretty  little  annual,  with  a  smafi 
saffron  and  orange  coloured  flower,  and  is  quite 
common  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces.  The  root 
is  emetic,  and  is  so  used  by  the  Negroes  of  the 
West  Indies.  The  juice  is  made  into  a  syrup,  and 
is  used  as  a  vermifuge. — Williams'  Middle  King- 
dom; Eng.  Cvc;  Boxb. ;  Voigt;  Riddell;  W.  Ic, 

ASEES.  Hind.  A  form  of  Hindu  benediction, 
only  bestowed  by  women  and  priests.  It  is  per- 
formed bv  clasping  both  hands  over  the  person's 
head,  ana  waving  over  him  a  piece  of  mlver  or 
other  valuable,  which  is  bestowed  in  charity.  The 
Tamil  people  similarly  wave  a  fowl  or  sheep's 
head  around  a  sick  man.  This  is  a  very  ancient 
ceremony,  and  is  called  NachravalL  Col.  Tod 
frequently  had  a  large  salver  filled  with  silver 
coin  waved  over  his  head,  which  was  handed  for 
distribution  amongst  his  attendants.  It  is  most 
appropriate  from  ladies,  from  whom  also  he  had 
this  performed  by  their  proxies,  the  family  priest  or 
female  attendants.  It  resembles  in  form  the  Maho- 
medan  rite  called  Bulain  Lena. — Rajasthan,  i.  618. 

ASFIDAJ.    Abab,    Whitelead 

AS-GANDH.  Sansk.,  Dekh.  Phynlis  somni- 
fera  and  Adhatoda  vasica ;  roots  medicinal. 

ASGHUR,  a  town  in  the  Panjab,  on  the  Indus, 
where  there  are  gold  Washings. 

ASHAAB,  a  son  of  Joktan.    See  Joktan. 

ASHAB.  Abab.  Companions  of  Mahomed. 
The  Astuwanat-ul-Asfaab,  the  Column  of  the 
Companions,  whose  graves  are  at  the  El  Bakia. 
Ashab-i-Kuhuf,  i.e.  Companions  of  the  Cave,  the 
Seven  Sleepers. — Burton's Pilgrimage,pp,S01, 896w 

ASHADAH  PURVA,  Saksk.,  the  20th,  and 
Ashadah  Uttara,  the  21st,  lunar  mansbns,  dso  the 
4th  lunar  month.  Also  the  3d  solar  monUi,  Hindu 
denomination,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  sign  Midhuna 
II.,  answering  to  the  Tamil  month  Audi 

Ashadi  Ekadasi  is  the  eleventh  of  the  light  half 
of  the  month  Asbad,  and  is  dedicated  to  Vishnu. 
It  falls  about  the  12th  July,  and  refers  to  the 
summer  solstice,  and  on  this  feast  day  commences 
the  night  of  the  god  Vishnu,  during  which  he 
reposes  for  four  months* on  the  serpent  Sesha. — 
Warren''s  Kola  Sanhita, 

ASHAEA-BASH.    See  Youkharee-bash. 

ASHAfL  Arab.  The  tenth  or  tit^he.  ByMaho- 
medan  law,  land  is  liaUe  only  to  two  imposts,  viz. 
the  Ashr  or  tithe,  a  poor  rate  due  only  on  the 
actual  produce  of  the  soil;  and  the  Khiraj  or 
tribute,  generally  imposed  on  land  within  reach 
of  running  water  or  means  of  irrigation.  A  land 
can  be  subject  both  to  Ashr  and  Khbaj  at  the 
same  time.    See  Khiraj. 

ASHARA,  from  Aiabio  'ashr,'  a  tenth  part, 
meaning  the  first  ten  days  of  the  Maharram, 
or  the  ceremonies  observed  during  that  part 
of  the  month.  Houses  are  appropriated,  in 
which  the  Mahomedans  of  India  set  up  alams, 
Taboots,  Shah-nasheens,  Booraq's,  etc.,  and  some- 
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ASHARHA. 

times  screeoB  made  of  mica.  These  places  are 
called  the  Aahar  Khana  (ten  -  day  house) ; 
Tazeea  Khana  (the  house  of  mourning);  and 
Astana  (a  threshold  or  fakir^s  residence).  In 
Upper  Hindustan,  opulent  Mahomedans  erect  an 
Imambara,  and  the  Shiah  Mahomedans  generally 
follow  a  similar  practice.  They  are  dedicated  to 
the  commemoration  of  the  deaths  of  Ali  and  hissons. 

The  Ashar  Khana,  or  the  Ten-Day  House,  is 
called  by  the  Shiah  sect  the  Imambara,  the  Imam 
place.  It  is  a  builcUng  in  which  the  Shiah  sect 
dig  a  pit  and  kindle  fires  in  it  At  night  the  people 
fence  across  the  fire  with  sticks  and  swords,  uid 
circle  round  it,  calling  out,  *  Oh,  Ali  I  noble  Hasan  I 
noble  HusainI  bridegroom  I  alas!  friend!  stay, 
stay  I  *  eta  They  form  themselves  in  circles,  and 
beat  thems'elyes  with  chains  in  the  most  frantic 
manner.  The  women  repeat  a  funeral  euloginm, 
and  the  mulvis  read  the  Kouzat*us-Shahadaa.  The 
bier,  the  banners  and  inagnia,  used  at  the  Mahar- 
ram,  are  lodged  in  it. — HerkloU. 

ASHAREfA.  Sansk.  This  Hindu  month  is 
named  from  the  stellar  mansion  Asharha. 

ASHART  or  Achary,  in  Malabar,  the  carpenter 
caste,  who,  in  common  with  the  brass-founder, 
gold  and  iron  smiths,  continue  the  practice  of 
polyandry,  but  in  dyil  inheritance  follow  from 
father  to  son,  and  not  the  old  Italian  practice 
of  maternal  descent,  descensus  ab  ntero.  The 
elder  brother  marries,  and  the  wife  is  common 
to  all  the  brothers.  If  a  junior  wish  to  many, 
he  must  live  apart  and  set  up  business  apart ;  but 
if  any  <A  his  younger  brothers  reside  with  him, 
his  wife  is  common  to  them.    See  Polyandiy. 

ASHAZAI,  a  section  of  the  Iliazai  Yusnfzai, 
who  inhabit  a  portion  of  the  plain  of  Buner,  west 
of  the  Daulatzai.— MacGr.  I.  i.  108;  N.W.  Fr. 

ASHBUTCHEGAN.    AExa    Castor;  civet 

ASHES. 

Kakh, Hind.  I  Sambool, ....    Tax. 

Bhamnam,  .  .  Sansk.  Boodida,  Vibadi,  .  Tel. 
Tiroonoot  Oondi,   .    Tax.  | 

Wood  ashes  are  useful  for  cleaning  metals ; 
enclosed  in  a  bag,  and  dusted  through  it  by 
striking  it  on  a  knife-board,  it  is  a  good  substi- 
tute for  bath-brick  for  cleaning  knives.  Balls  of 
cowdung  ashes  are  sold  in  the  bazars  <A  British 
India  for  cleaning  military  appointments  and  brass 
mountings  of  harness,  etc.  In  commerce,  the  term 
applies  to  such  vegetables  as  the  alkaline  salts  are 
extracted  ^m. — Mr.  Rohde,  MSS. 

A-8HET.  BuRM.  Shame,  sensitiveness  of  their 
honour.  Burmese  often  commit  snidde  for  trifling 
causes ;  for  this,  Burmese  girls  disappointed  in  love 
use  opium. 

ASHKAL-ul-BILAD,  a  geographided  book  by 
Ibn  HaukaL  It  was  also  called  Kitabu-1-Masalik 
wa-1-Mamalik.  The  author's  name  was  Mahomed 
Abu-1-Kasim.  He  was  a  native  of  Baghdad, 
which  he  left  A.H.  881,  A.D.  948,  and,  after  travel- 
ling through  all  the  ezistingMahomedan  countries, 
he  return^  to  it  a.h.  868,  or  a.d.  968,  and  went 
to  Africa  976.— fl:  ElUot 

ASHKANIAN,  written  also  Ashganian,  a  name 
given  bv  the  Persians  to  a  number  of  petty  kings 
who  followed  after  Alexander.  They  are  the 
Arsadida  of  the  Greeks,  and  are  also  described 
as  the  Mulak-nl-Tawaif.  See  ArsacidaB ;  Persian 
King9. 

ASHLESHA,  in  Hindu  astronomy,  the  asterism 
of  the  serpent 


ASHTA. 

ASHOK.  Sansk.  Jonesia  asoca,  Tax.  Ter^ 
minalia  longifolia ;  T.  tomentosa. 

ASHOO-KUGHOO.  Beng.  Golocasia  anti- 
quorum. 

ASHPHUL.  Malat.  Longan,  Nephelium 
longan,  or  Scytalia  longan. 

ASHR.  Arab.  Galotropis  ffigantea ;  0.  prooera. 

ASHRAF.  This  poet  dates  his  history  of 
Sekander  or  Alexander,  entitled  Zaffar  Namah, 
the  Book  of  Victories,  a.h.  848  (a.d.  1444). — 
Outeley's  Travels,  IL  p.  891. 

ASHRAF.  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pess.  Noble.  In 
Behar  and  Hindustan,  cultivators,  both  Hindu 
and  Mahomedan,  who  consider  themselves  soldien 
and  gentlemen,  and  are  averse  to  manual  labour. 

ASHRAFFI,  a  gold  coin  of  India,  no  longer 
current,  value  15  and  16  rupees,  called  a  gold 
mohur.    See  Silver  Coinage. 

ASHRE.  A  grove;  the  groves  in  which  the 
ancient  Sabeans  worshipped.— i)«  Bode, 

ASH-SHORA.  ->?  Lunonia  pentaphyUa? 
Beno.,  Glyoosmis  pentaphylla. 

ASH-SHUFAAH,  Ab.,  the  Mahomedan  '  ri^fht 
of  pre-emption,'  is  a  survival  of  the  early  stage 
of  society  known  as  the  village  community. 
The  early  village  was  simply  an  association  of 
persons — ^usually  blood-relatives— banded  together 
tor  mutual  assistance.  Out  of  this  arose  various 
privileges  and  duties,  and  among  the  f onner  the 
^  right  of  pre-emption.*  In  Germany  the  right  is 
shown  by  Von  Maurer,  in  his  Dorf  verfaasung,  to 
have  extended  not  only  to  houses  and  landB,  bat 
to  the  produce  of  the  soiL  In  India,  viUage 
propertv  cannot  be  divided  without  the  consent 
of  all  the  members  of  the  family,  and,  in  some 
places,  of  all  the  village  heritors.  The  right  of  pre- 
emption was  exercised  by  the  Hebrew  next  of  idn, 
or  *  goel ;  *  and  the  feeling  that  prompts  the  rale 
is  indicated  in  Burckhardt's  remark,  that  in  Arabia  | 
a  man  usually  marries  his  deceased  brother's  wife 
in  order  to  keep  the  family  properly  together. 

ASHTA.  Sansk.  Eight  Ashta  Dika,  the  dlght 
points  of  the  compass,  including  the  cardinal. 

Asbta,  the  bones  of  the  Agarah  tribe  of  Hinda  : 
cultivators,  exhumed  and  taken  by  their  near  rela-  ' 
tives  to  the  Ganges.    See  Agareah. 

Ashta-bhogam,  in  Hindu  law,  the  dght  pro-  i 
ducts  to  be  enjoyed  of  an  estate,  viz.  the  Siddhi, 
land  cultivated ;  Sadhya,  the  produce  of  such  land; 
Pashana,  uncultivated  land,  rocks,  minerala,  etc  ; 
Nikshepa,  propertv  deposited  on  land;  Nidhi, 
treasure  trove ;  Jaliunritam,  waters  and  their  pro- 
ducts; Akshini,  actual  privileges;  and  Agaou, 
prospective  rights  and  privileges. — Wilsofi, 

Ashta-bhuja  Devi,  the  eight-handed  goddeaa^ 
represented  as  standing^ on  the  back  of  Nandi. 

Ashtadasha-bhuja  Devi,  the  eighteen-handed 
goddess  who  destroyed  Mahesha. 

Ashta  Lakshmi,  the  eight  forms  of  lAkshmL 

Ashtamatrika,  according  to  the  Tantra,  eiffht 
divine  mothers.  They  are  represented  each  -witii  a 
child  on  her  lap. 

Ashtanga  Danda;  Dandawat,  a  Hinda  reve- 
rential salutation,  consisting  of  the  prostration  of 
the  bodv,  with  the  afmlication  of  eight  parta — the 
forehead,  breast,  hands,  knees,  and  insteps  of  the 
feet — ^to  the  ground. 

Ashta  Sahariska,  a  book  on  Buddhism.  See 
Prajna. 

Ashta  Yasu,  the  eight  Vasn  chiefs  amon^  the 
Devaa 
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ASHTA6RAM. 


ASIA. 


Ash  takft,  a  book  or  chapter  of  the  Veda8,  a  series 
of  which  fonng  a  Sakta.    See  Aryan  ;  Veda. 

ASHTA6RA1I,  a  Tevenae  division  of  the  Mysore 
Kingdom,  oomprisiDg.the  cUstricts  of  Mysore  and 


A8HTI,  in  the  Dekhan,  SO  mOes  &E.  of  Ahmad- 
naggnr,  the  site  of  the  battle  with  the  last  Baji 
Bao,  20th  FebmaiT  1818.  The  mean  height  of 
tlie  Tilla^  is  1460  feet 

ASHTOLA,  also  Snngadeep  island,  is  a  small 
denlate  island  on  the  Mekran  ooaat,  inlnX.  2b°7' 
N.  and  long,  es""  40",  called  Kamina?  by  Nearchns ; 
the  AsthA  of  Ptolemy,  Asthi-lal  of  the  Arabs, 
and  cafled  by  the  Indians  Satadwip  or  Sata  ishind, 
also  Asinla  and  Kali.  It  is  a  breeding  place  of  the 
turtle.  It  was  much  resorted  to  by  the  Jnasmi 
pinlfls. — MacGrtgcr, 

ASHTORETH,  Arr«^ni,  was  the  principal 
female  divinity  of  the  Phosnicians,  as  ^aal  was 
their  prineipal  male  diyinity.  Her  worship  seems 
to  hvre  gone  with  the  Phcenioians  to  all  their 
eotomes.  Astarte  of  the  Syriuis,  Ishtar  of  the 
fiabykoiana.  Ken  of  the  Egyptians,  Hera  of  the 
Aaafriana,  Yenns  of  the  Grtieks  and  Romans,  the 
Myfetta  of  the  Arabs,  and  Dorga  of  the  Hindus, 
are  afl  one  and  the  same  diyinity,  with  modifica- 
lioiia  to  aoit  the  views  of  the  different  nations 
whofoUowod  the  worship  of  the  female  generatiye 
priaeipleL  The  worship  was  based  on  a  physio- 
fagieil  theory.  The  Hindn  Dnr^  stanos  erect 
upon  a  Ikm  and  holds  a  serpent  m  her  hand,  as 
does  Ken  in  the  Egyptian  tablet,  or  Hera  in  the 
Aflfrian  baB-reiie&.  See  Astarte ;  Mother. 
ASH  TREE. 

Ana, Ababl  |  Oren, Hbb. 

caiVi, Chin.  |  Ornui,    ....      Lat. 

Tlie  genua  Frazinus ;  two  spedes  grow  in  Uie 
Western  Bimala^ — ^F.  floribunda,  or  large  ash, 
aad  F.  zanthylloides,  or  crab  ash.    In  the  Mehra 
forest,  nesr  Abhotaband,  Hazara,  and   in  the 
valley  of  tiie  Sntlej,  there  is  abundance  of  yew 
and  olive,  and  a  connderable  quantity  of  box  and 
aah,  the  «d&  and  olive  near  the  river,  but  the  box 
and  jew  on  the  higher  slopes,  2000  feet  or  more 
above  the  Sutlej.    The  larger  ash  and  yew  are 
modi  esteemed  for  jampan  poles,  hefts,  and  tool 
fc»fiV»,  etc ;  and  the  larger,  in  colour,  grain,  and 
Songliiiesa,  resembles  the  English  ash,  and  makes 
food  walldng-fltickB.     Some  species  of  ash  are 
rwmirirrHr,  Hke  the  Bogar  maples,  to  which  in 
aiane  reqtecte  they  are  aUied,  for  the  sweetness  of 
their  sap,  which,  on  concreting  bv  exposure  to 
the  BUD,  is  known  as  manna.    To  the  two  species, 
F.  rotondffolia  and  F.  florifera,  and  probably 
also  to  oilier  species,  we  owe  the  manna  of  the 
EBropean  druggists.    The  wood  of  the  common 
m^  ntudans  excelsior,  X.,  is  the  toughest  and 
most  eiastte  British  timber,  greatly  valued  by  the 
cart  and  wheel  wright,  cooper,  machine  frame- 
work and  agfieultoral  implement  makers,  and  was 
io  reqaest  m  olden  time  for  spears.    Ornus  flori- 
fans  the  flowering  ash  tree,  grows  in  the  moun- 
jMWM  of  tbe  sonth  of  France,  and  F.  rotondif olia 
(OnuBi  rotimdifolia),  the  round-leaved  manna  ash 
me^  i»  *  native  of  Gahtbria  and  Sicily.    The  wax 
txee  of  China,  Mr.  Fortune  found,  is  a 
\  of  aril ;  it  grows  abundantly  on  the  banks 
_     _       \  moA  canals  in  the  province  of  Ghe-kiang. 
IfrrM^Oartee  of  Ningpo  gave  him  some  beautiful 
flneennena  of  the  freu  insect  upon  the  branches 
of  thie  tree.    This  insect,  Gh'u  of  the  Chinese, 
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has  been  named  Coccus  pels  by  Mr.  Westwood. 
When  fully  developed  on  the  trees,  they  seem  as 
if  covered  with  flakes  of  snow.  The  wax  is  an 
article  of  great  value  in  Chinese  commerce,  and 
a  small  portion  is  exported.  It  is  an  excellent 
timber  tree. — Fcrtwne'a  Residence^  p.  146 ;  CaL 
Cat  Ex,^  1862 ;  Cleghom,  Panjah  Kejrort ;  Royle, 
Him.  Bot,  p.  266  ;  O'Shaughnessy,  p.  484 ;  Smith, 

ASHWA  GANDHA.  Benq.  Physalis  som- 
nifera,  var.  P.  flexuoea,  Nees. 

ASHWERTHA,  Beno.,  also  Ashwuth,  Uro- 
stigraa  religiosnm,  Mig. 

ASI  was  the  term  applied  to  the  Gete,  Yeut, 
Tuti,  or  Jut,  when  they  invaded  Scandinavia  and 
founded  Jutland.  The  Asi  seem  to  have  been  a 
northern  race  with  several  divisions,  some  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  conquered  by  the 
Egyptian  king,  Seti  iii.  Colonel  Tod  considers 
ti^t  Scandinavia  was  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  the 
Asi.  He  says  that  the  Snevi  or  Sivones  erected 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Upsala,  in  which  they 
placed  the  statues  of  Thor,  Woden,  and  Frij^, 
the  triple  divinity  of  the  Scandinavian  Asi.  He 
regards  the  Asi  and  the  Hindu  race  of  Aswa  as 
the  same,  and  to  have  been  descendants  of  Deo- 
mida  and  Bajaswa,  who  spread  over  the  countries 
on  both  sides  of  the  Indus,  and  probably  gave 
their  name  to  Asia.  Asi  is  said  by  Remusat  to 
have  been  applied  by  the  Chinese  almost  pro- 
miscuously to  the  nations  between  the  Jaxartes 
and  Oxus,  as  far  south  as  Samarcand,  and  in  one  of 
his  quotations  it  is  applied  to  a  people  of  Ehojand, 
and  m  another  to  people  of  Bokhara.  Mr.  Pnnsep 
considers  the  Asii  or  Asiani  nomades  who  took 
Bactria  from  the  Greeks,  to  have  been  Scythians  ci 
Azes,  who  overpowered  the  Greek  dynasties  in 
Sogdiana  and  Northern  Bactria  between  140  and 
180  B.C. 

ASIA.  The  southern  and  eastern  portion  of  that 
part  of  the  Old  World  which  may  oe  noticed  in 
this  Cydopeedia,  may  be  indicated  as  lying  S.  of 
Siberia.  Travelling  from  the  E.  of  Bengal  to  ' 
Herat,  we  find  S.  Asia  everywhere  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow  for  almost  the  whole  of  that 
extent,  and  from  which  all  its  great  rivers  appear 
to  issue.  This  chain  commences  near  the  Bruuna- 
putra,  and  runs  nearly  N.W.  as  far  as  Kashmir. 
During  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  called  the 
HimaUya,  from  Hima,  the  Sanskrit  for  snow,  and 
alaya,  abode.  From  Ejishmir  its  general  direc- 
tion is  a  little  to  the  S.W.,  as  for  as  the  high 
snowy  peak  of  Hindu  Rush,  nearly  N.  of  Kabal. 
From  this  peak  its  height  diminishes,  it  no  longer 
wears  perpetual  snow,  and  is  soon  after  lost  in  a 
gpx>up  of  mountains,  which  stretch  in  length  from 
Kabal  aknoet  to  Herat,  ai^  occupy  more  than 
two  degrees  of  latitude  in  their  br^th.  Some 
ranges  issue  from  this  mass  on  the  W.,  and  extend 
so  far  into  Persia  as  to  justify,  if  not  completelv 
to  establish,  the  opinion  of  the  andenta,  which 
connected  this  range  with  Mount  Caucasus  on  the 
W.  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  From  Kashmir  to  the 
Hindu  Kush  the  whole  range  is  known  by  the 
name  of  that  peak.  From  thence  to  the  meridian 
of  Herat  the  mountains  have  no  general  name 
among  the  natives,  but  that  of  Paropamisns  was 
long  applied  to  them  by  European  geographers. 
The  prindpal  range  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  is 
conspicuous  from  Bactria  and  the  borders  of 
India,  and  is  seen  from  places  far  off  in  Tartary. 


ASIATIC  SOCIETIES. 

Elpbinstone  eayB  that  the  ridge  of  Imans  or 
Himalaya  is  seen  from  a  distance  of  150  and 
even  250  miles.  The  Paropamisan  chain,  which 
bounds  the  Kohistau  on  the  W.,  extends  350 
miles  from  E.  to  W.  and  200  from  N.  to  S.  The 
whole  of  this  space  is  a  maze  of  mountains ;  and 
though  it  affords  a  habitation  to  the  Aimak  and  to 
Hazara  tribes,  it  is  so  difficult  of  access  and  so 
little  frequented,  that  no  precise  accounts  of  its 
geography  are  to  be  obtained.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  Hindu  Kush  range  is  there  no 
longer  so  lofty  as  to  be  conspicuous  among  the 
mountains  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  that 
no  continued  line  of  perpetual  snow  can  any 
more  be  traced.  The  eastern  half  of  this  elevated 
region  is  inhabited  by  the  Hazara,  and  is  cold, 
rugged,  and  barren;  the  level  spots  are  little 
cultivated,  and  the  hills  are  naked  and  abrupt 
The  western  part,  which  belongs  to  the  Aimak, 
though  it  has  wider  valleys  and  is  better  culti- 
vated, is  still  a  wild  and  poor  country.  The 
northern  face  of  these  mountains  has  a  sudden 
descent  into  the  province  of  Balkh;  their  acclivity 
is  less  on  their  other  extremities,  except  perhaps 
on  the  W.  or  S.W.  On  the  N.W.  they  seem  to 
sink  gradually  into  the  plain  which  borders  on 
the  ^ksert  The  slope  of  the  whole  tract  is 
towards  the  W.  To  the  N.  of  this,  extending 
eastwardly  and  to  the  W.,  are  the  elevated  pUins 
of  Tartary,  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Kussia, 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  China,  and  the  regions  occu- 
pied by  several  Turkoman  nations;  to  the  S.E. 
is  India,  with  its  two  peninsulas  and  its  archi- 
pelagos on  the  £.,  with  the  dominions  of  Persia, 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  also  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Arabia,  on  the  W.    See  India. 

ASIATIC  SOCIETIES  are  found  in  almost 
everjr  country  of  Europe,  and  in  each  of  the 
presidency  towns  of  India.  Most  of  them  publish 
journals.  That  of  Bengal  in  Calcutta  was  insti- 
tuted by  Sir  William  Jones  on  the  15th  Janu- 
ary 1784,  during  the  administration  of  Warren 
Hastings,  who  became  its  patron,  with  Sir  William 
Jones  and  Charles  Wilkms  on  the  committee. 
Their  Researches  concluded  with  its  20th  volume 
in  1839,  but  were  continued  in  the  Journal  of  the 
same  society.  Since  the  formation  of  this  society, 
every  Governor- General  of  India  has  held  this 
office,  with  the  exception  of  several  years  when 
the  GovemoiB-General  were  the  presidents  of  the 
society.  Even  Warren  Hastings  was  for  a  few 
meetings  president  of  the  association.  The  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  of  London  was  founded  by  retired 
members  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and 
it  founded,  in  its  turn,  the  branches  at  Bombay 
and,  in  1843,  in  Ceylon.  In  1819  the  Madras 
branch  was  affiliated,  and  produced  TransactionB 
and  a  JoumaL 

ASIL.  HiKD.  A  female  servant  amongst 
Mahomedans ;  a  free  woman. 

ASIL-DURGAH  or  Asilghar,  supposed  by 
Prinsep  to  be  the  town  of  Junaghur,  q.v. 

ASINUS,  the  ass.  A  genus  of  quadrupeds, 
one  species  of  which  has  been  domesticated  (see 
Ass).  The  wild  ass  of  Cutch,  the  Gorkhar,  is  known 
to  exist  in  those  western  parts  of  India  (see  Equos 
onager),  and  another  in  Tibet  ([Equus  hemionus, 
Pallas),  the  kiang.  A  third,  Asinus  hemippus,  h. 
Geof,^  inhabits  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  N.  Arabia, 
and  is  the  wild  ass  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In 
Africa,  the  wild  asses  are  known  as  the  zebras 
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and  qnaggas.    Asinus  quagga,  the  quagga  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  A.  Burchelli,  Gray, 

ASIO  BRACHYOTUS  or  Otus  braohyotus, 
short-eared  owl,  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  N.  and 
S.  America,  is  migratory,  and  common  in  India. 
A.  otus,  Otus  vulgaris,  long-eared  owl,  of  Europe, 
N.  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  N.  Asia,  N.  America; 
in  India,  confined  to  the  Himalaya. 

ASIR,  an  Arab  tribe,  of  whom  the  Berekede 
are  a  branch.  The  Beiekede  are  said  to  allow 
strangers  to  visit  their  wives,  like  the  Jakari 
Hazara. 

ASIRGARH,  a  strong  fortress  situated  on  an 
isolated  hill  in  the  Satpura  range,  height  850  feet 
from  the  base  and  2300  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
in  lat.  21°  28'  19"  N.,  long.  76°  20'  E.  It  waa  a 
stronghold  of  a  Shepherd  race,  from  one  of  whoni, 
Asa  Ahir,  it  obtained  its  name.  It  was  occupied 
afterwards  by  Rajputs,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  poetry  of  that  race,  but  Ala-ad- 
Din  took  it  from  the  Chauhan  tribe,  a.d.  1295. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Faruki  princes  of 
Kandesh  about  a.d.  1400,  and  was  by  them 
greatly  strengthened,  the  lower  fort  called  Malai- 
garh  having  been  entirely  constructed  by  Adil 
Khfm  I.,  the  fourth  of  the  dynasty.  Asirgarh 
was  frequently  the  safe  retreat  of  the  Faruki 
princes  when  their  territory  was  invaded  by  the 
different  independent  Mahomedan  kings  of  Gujerat 
and  the  Dekbm.  It  remained  in  their  poeseasioQ 
for  200  years,  till,  in  a.d.  1600,  Akbar,  emp^r 
of  Dddi,  conquered  Malwa  and  Kandesh,  taking 
the  last  of  the  Farukis,  Bahadur  Khan,  in  Asir- 
garh, after  a  siege.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mahrattas,  but  in  1803  it  yielded  to  the  British. 

ASKA,  a  town  in  India,  in  lat.  %^  42'  £.  and 
long.  19°  36'  N.  It  is  in  the  district  of  Gaujam, 
and  sugar  is  its  chief  product 

ASkALANDA,    a  town    mentioned   by    the 
ancient  Arabic  writers ;  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  Alexandria  built  at  the  confluence  of   the    ! 
Acesines  with  the  Indus.    But  it  was  also  called 
AskaJanda  Usa,  and  may  be  the  Uchh  of  modern    , 
times. — Elliot. 

ASKALON  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  road  to 
Gaza,  and  near  the  sea.  It  was  once  a  satrapy  of 
Uie  lords  of  the  Philistines,  but  at  the  preseDt 
day  is  without  a  single  inhabitant  withiu  its 
walls.  Askalon  was  taken  by  the  crasadens,  who  i 
strengthened  the  fortifications,  but  it  was  aubse-   I 

Suently  retaken  by  Salah-ud-Din,  who  destroyed 
tie  works  made  by  the  Christians.— >i2o&tiEsoii^«  j 
Travels,  I  vl  22. 

ASKH  AU.    Arab.    Jatamansi ;  lemon  graaa. 

ASKUTA.    Panj.    Ribes  leptostachium. 

ASLESHA.    Sansk.    The  mansion,  si^n,   or 
asterism  of  the  serpent,  called  also  Sarpa. 

ASMAN.    P£R&    The  sky,  the  seven  firma- 
ments of  Mahomedan  belieL 

ASNEA.     Mahb.     Felis  pardus,  Xtitn. ;    the 
larger  panther. 

ASOF  J  AH,  a  title  of  the  founder  of  the  present 
dynasty  of  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan,  henoe  their 
title  Asof- Jahi ;  another  of  their  titles  is  Niaam  of 
the  Dekhan.    His  name  was  Chin  Kilich  Khan, 
son  of  Ghazi-ud-Din  Khan,  oi  a  respectable  Turk  | 
family.    Father  and  son  both  ser^  aa  oB&cen  \ 
of  Aurangzeb,  and  distinguished  themselTea ;  and  I 
Chin   Kilich   Khan  sub^uently  serred   ander 
Jahandar  Shah,  Bahadur  Shah,  Ferokhair,  and 
Mohammad  Shah.   Be  was  viceroy  of  the  Dekhan, 
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from  which,  daring  the  reign  of  Mahammad  Shah, 
be  VB8  removed  to  be  goyeriKyr  of  Malwa,  where 
he  lerdted  April  1720,  and  waxed  Asirgarh.  At 
Annnmabad  he  defeated  I>ilawar  Kban,  a  Syud 
of  Barrli,  who  had  been  sent  agfunst  bim  from 
Hindnrtan ;  and  at  Ballapor,  in  Berar,  he  defeated 
AUffl  Ali,  another  Syod,  who  f eQ  in  the  action, 
h  Jaooaiy  1722,  he  retomed  to  Dehli  to  take  up 
the  office  of  Tizir.  After  a  few  months,  he  was 
sat  against  Haidar  Kali,  governor  of  Gajerat,  of 
wbieh  he  took  possession,  and  again  returned  to 
Dehfi;  bat  in  October  1723  (Mahairam  1186)  he 
loigDed  his  office  and  marched  off  to  the  Dekhan, 
and,  after  defeating  Mubaraz  Khan,  who  fell  in 
bttde,  he  resomed  possession  of  his  Dekhan 
toiitory  (October  1724),  from  which  time  he 
vnTirtoaUj  independent  of  Dehli.  He  was  with 
hii  tioops  at  the  battle  of  Karnal  (a.d.  13th 
Feinaiy  1739),  in  which  Nadir  Shah  totally 
noted  tiie  imp^ial  troops  but  Asof  Jah  took  no 
part  in  the  action,  alleging  want  of  orders.  A 
fltor?  became  current  tluit  the  invasion  of  Nadir 
Shah  was  on  the  invitation  of  Asof  Jah  and 
SaadatKhao,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  battle  was 
ooooerted  between  these  chiefs  Asof  Jah  was 
aent^MnhainmadShah,  after  the  battle,  to  tender 
nfaniMion  and  arrange  terms.  Asof  Jah  was 
mailed  from  Dehli  A.D.  1741,  by  the  revolt  of 
ioB  aeooad  son,  Nasir  Junff ;  and  when  that  was 
■pprned,  he  was  involved  in  diatorbances,  in  the 
■bordinate  government  of  Aroot,  till  hia  death, 

■  Jane  1748  (a.h.  Jamadi-w-Sani  1161).  His 
teh  led  to  oontentioxu  among  his  soril,  chiefly 
<>«iaioQed  by  the  French  and  British  in  their 
*rmnga  for  supremacy  in  S.  India. — Elphin- 
*»^a  689,  646. 

ASOJ.    The  last  day  of  this  Hindu  month 
vAers  m  the  Hindu  winter  (sard  rit).    On  this 
(hj  nothing  but  white   yestments   and   silver 
(diandi)  ornaments  are  worn,  in  honour  of  the 
■on  (Chandra),  who  gives  his  name  to  the 
'  Pale  and  oommon  drudge 
*Twee&  man  and  man.* 
Aa  biereahuy  month  is  the  mode  followed  by 
Ibdoa  to  adjust  the  annual  seasons,  their  ordi- 
wy  ealoilataona  being  by  lunar  months,  and  such 
■t  called  lunar.    At  Udaipur,  on  the  Asoj,  there 
»t  piooeBBi<m  of  all  the  Rajput  chiefs  to  the 
f^oogaa,  and  on  their  return  a  full  court  is  held 

■  the  great  haU,  which  breaks  up  with  ^  obeisance 
totfieiamp*  (i^te  ka  moojra),  whose  light  each 
RfCKneea.  When  the  candles  are  lit  at  home 
<A  tiuB  day,  eveiy  Rajput,  from  the  prince  to  the 
^ner  of  a  *skin  (chana^  of  land,'  seated  on  a 
^to  linen  doth,  ahoula  worship  his  tutelary 
mUn^  and  feed  the  priests  with  sugar  and  milL 
-Ms  HiMtory  o/RajoMtkan. 

A80K,  Tam.,  in  the  south  of  India,  is  the 
Bkiae  of  the  Guatteria  longif olia. 

ASOKA,  Samsk.,  from  a  not,  and  soka, 
>onow,  is  the  Joneaia  asoka,  Koxh^  which  yields 
A  hBBiil|fnl  flower  diversifled  with  orange,  scarlet, 
sad  bright  veUow  tints,  and  is  consecrated  to 
fintf  as  the  lotiia  flower,  called  kamala  or  padma, 
«  to  Yisbnu  and  hia  wife  Takshmi ;  a  sweet- 
asated  jasmine  (J.  undnlatom)  to  Vishnn  and 
llirimma,  the  eoddess  of  the  Pariah  race ;  the 
Mperb  erimson,  Izora  bandhuca,  is  offered  at  the 
wines  of  Yishnn  and  Siva;  and  the  Naudea 
cadamba,  a  statdy  tree,  yields,  in  Hindu  belief, 
thehoUest  flower  in  India.    8urW.  Jones  observes 


that  the  vegetable  world  scarcelv  exhibito  a  richer 
sight  than  an  Asoka  tree  in  full  bloom.  It  is 
a&ut  as  high  as  an  ordinary  cherry  tree.  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  and  beautifully  diversified 
with  tints  of  pale  yellow  and  of  bright  orange, 
which  form  a  variety  of  shades  according  to  the 
age  of  the  blossom.  In  spring,  it  bears  beautiful 
red  blossoms.  The  Asoka  being  sacred  to  Siva,  it 
is  planted  near  his  temple.  It  grows  abundantly 
in  Ceylon.  In  some  places  in  India  it  is  more 
esteemed  than  at  others.  Women  bathe  in  some 
holy  streams  with  the  blossoms  floating  in  it. 
Hindus  say  that  the  contact  of  the  stem  of  the 
Asoka  tree  with  the  foot  of  a  woman  of  superior 
beauty,  makes  it  blossom.  This  tree  is  often 
alluded  to  in  the  drama  of  the  Hindus.  In  the 
Tov  Cart,  Maitreya,  describing  a  garden,  says^ 
^Here  the  Asoka  tree,  with  ito  rich  crimson 
blossom,  shines  like  a  young  warrior  bathed  in 
the  sanguine  shower  of  the  furious  fight.'  Captain 
D.  L.  ^chardson  (Flowers  and  Flower  Gardens, 
p.  189)  says  the  flower  ia  eaten  by  young  Hindu 
women  as  a  medicine.  The  colour  of  the  flowers 
changes  during  development.  When  they  first 
expand,  they  are  of  a  beautiful  orange  colour, 
graduallv  changing  to  red,  forming  a  variety  of 
beautiful  shades.  Coleman  says  that  men  and 
women  of  all  classes  ought  to  bathe,  on  a  par- 
ticular day,  in  some  holy  stream,  especially  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  drink  water  with  buds  of  the 
Asoka  floating  in  it.  Sita  is  said  to  have  been 
confined  in  a  grove  of  it  while  in  captivity  by 
Ravana;  other  legends  say  she  was  confined  in 
a  ph&ce,  or  house,  called  Asokwan. -*  Co^eman'a 
Mythology ;  Lady  Faulkland'n  Chow-Chow ;  Roxh. 
ii.  218;  Richardson* s  Flowers  and  Flower  Gar- 
dens; Williams'  Story  ofNala,  p.  117. 

ASOKA,  grandson  of  Chandragupta,  or  Sandra- 
cottus,  began  to  reign  B.C.  255-6,  and  for  the 
next  few  years  he  was  styled  the  *  Furious.' 
Immediately  on  his  father*s  demise,  he  seized  the 
government,  and  gave  orders  for  the  slaughter  of 
all  his  brothers  save  Tishya,  who  was  bom  of  the 
same  mother,  and  immediately  applied  his  whole 
ener^es  to  the  achievement  of  military  glory. 
In  the  short  space  of  four  years,  he  reduc^  the 
whole  of  N.  India  from  the  mountains  of  Kashmir 
to  the  banks  of  the  Nerbadda,  and  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  He 
afterwards  became  a  convert  to  the  Buddhist 
religion.  His  conversion  occurred  b.c.  257,  and 
thenoeforward  he  was  known  as  the  '  Pious ; '  but 
in  hia  conversion  he  carried  his  fiery  character 
into  his  new  faith,  and  in  four  years  compelled 
the  whole  of  N.  India,  from  the  mountains  of 
Kashmir  to  the  banks  of  the  Nerbadda,  and  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  to 
receive  his  own  Buddhist  viewa  He  distributed 
throughout  the  chief  dties  of  India  the  relics  of 
Sakya,  which  had  been  collected  by  Ajatasatra 
and  deposited  in  one  large  stupa  at  Rajagriha, 
and  he  erected  a  great  number  of  Yihara,  or 
Buddhist  monasteries.  He  also  issued  numerous 
edicts,  which  he  engraved  on  massive  rocks  and 
stone  piUars  or  columns,  evidently  in  imitation  of 
Egyptian  obelisks,  in  which  Buddhist  doctrines 
are  earnestly  inculcated.  The  oldest  of  them  are 
found  at  Dhauli  in  Cuttack,  at  Gimar  in  Gujerat, 
and  at  Kapurdigiri  near  Peshawar,  and  in  all 
these  he  stvles  himself  Priyadarsi,  *  the  beloved  of 
the  Devas.     Professor  Wilson,  however,  doubted 
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this  identity  of  ABoka  with  the  Priyadarri  who 

fubliahed  the  edict.  The  name  is  also  read 
lyadam,  or  *  Loving-minded.'  Aaoka  defeated 
AntiochuB,  and  graved  in  the  Praorita  on  certain 
rocks  an  acoomit  of  his  victory.  His  conversion 
from  the  Brahmanical  to  the  Buddhist  religion 
seems  to  have  been  effected  by  the  son  of  his 
brother,  whom  he  had  murdered.  He  is  said 
to  have  erected  84,000  Buddhist  sanctuaries 
or  chaitya,  partly  temples  and  partly  tumuli, 
called  stupa  or  topes,  which  to  the  present  day 
continue  to  be  the  greatest  monuments  of  the 
Buddhism  of  Central  and  W.  India  and  Hindustan. 
In  B.C.  244,  he  held  a  third  Buddhist  ooundl  at 
Pataliputra  (PalimbrothaV  In  his  rescript  to  the 
council  he  mentions  a  collection  of  several  hymns 
or  gatha  of  Buddha,  as  also  of  aphorisms.  As^ka 
died  B.C.  223,  after  a  long  and  prosperous  reign. 
The  Asoka  era  has  been  ascertained  to  be  B.c.  260. 
Asoka  was  contemporary  of  Seleucus  Nicator. 
He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  rulers  in  Egypt, 
Gyrene,  Syria,  and  Macedonia.  He  was'  to 
Buddhism  what  Oonstantine  was  to  Christianity. 
He  removed  the  royal  residence  from  Raiagriha 
in  the  S.  to  Pataliputra.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  Bhadrasena,  and  his  nine  brothers 
in  succession.  But  immediately  after  his  death, 
the  Magadha  dominions  were  broken  up,  and 
anarchy  followed.  The  Chinese  Pilgrims  make 
mention  of  many  pillars  that  bore  records  of 
Asoka, — six  have  inscriptions,  five  of  which  pre- 
sent the  text  of  a  series  of  six  edicts  that  were 
promulgated  by  Asoka  in  the  27th  year  of  his 
reign,  or  b.c.  286,  viz.  (1)  at  Dehli,  tnree  edicts, 
now  known  as  Firoz  Shah^s  lat,  brought  by  Firoz 
Taghalaqfrom  Topur  Suk  in  the  Siwalik  country ; 
(2)  at  Dehli,  brought  from  Mirat  by  Firoz 
Bhah ;  (8)  at  Allahabad,  inside  the.  fort,  three 
edicts;  (4)  at  Lanriya,  27  miles  N.  of  Patoa, 
near  the  temple  of  Araraj  Mahadeva;  (5)  at 
Lanriya,  15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bettia,  and  10  miles 
E.  of  the  Ganduk  river,  near  the  lofty  mined 
fort  of  Nonadgarh  or  Navandgarh.  Asoka  was  a 
contemporary  of  five  Greek  princes,  whose  names 
are  entered  in  the  edicts,  viz.,  Antiochus  ii.  (Theos 
of  Syria),  B.C.  268-246;  Ptolemy  ii.  (Phil- 
adelphos  of  Egypt),  B.c.  285-246;  Antigonus 
Gonnatas  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  276-248 ;  Magas  of 
Gyrene,  b.c.  258;  Alexander  ii.  of  %irus, 
B.C.  272-264. 

General  Cunningham  has  enumerated  18  rock 
inscriptions,  17  cave  inscriptions,  and  10  inscribed 
pillars. 

The  18  rock  inscriptions  are  at — 

1.  Sfaahba^garhi,  in  the  TniofEai  country,  40  miles 

E.N.K  of  PeshAwar. 

2.  Khaki,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Jumna. 

3.  Qimar,  in  Enttyawar,  40  miles  N.  of  Somnath. 
4  to  7.  Dnauli,  in  Outtack,  midway  between  Cuttack 

and  Puri  and  Jangada,  in  Ganjam  district,  18  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Berhampur,— two  inscriptionB  at  each, 
virtually  identical. 

8.  Sasseram,  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  Eaimur  range,  70 

miles  S.E.  of  Benares. 

9.  Eupnath,  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage,  35  miles  N. 

of  Jubbulpur. 
10  and  11.  Bairat,  41  miles  N.  of  Jaipur. 

12.  The  Khandgirihill,  near  DhanU,  inOattaok. 

13.  Deo  tek,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Nagpur. 
The  17  cave  inscriptions  are — 

1,  2,  and  3.  Barabar ;  and  4,  5,  6.  In  Nagaijuni  hills, 

—both  places  15  miles  K.  of  Gava. 
7  to  15.  In  Khandgiri  hill,  in  Cuttack. 
16  and  17.  In  Bamgarh,  in  Sirguja. 
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The  10  inscribed  pillars  are — 
L  The  DehU  SiwaUk  at  Dehli 

2.  The  DehU  Meenit  at  Dehli. 

3.  The  Allahshad. 

4.  The  Lauriya- Araraj  at  Lauriya,  77  miles  N.  of  Patna. 
6.  llie   Lauriya   Navandgarh   at   Lauriya,    17  milot 

N.N.W.  of  Bettia. 
6  and  7.  Two  additional  edicts  on  the  Dehli  SimOik 

not  found  on  any  other  pillar. 
8  and  9.  Two  short  additional  edicts  on  the  Allahabad 

pillar,  peculiar  to  itself. 
10.  A  short  mutilated  record  on  a  fragment  of  a  pillar 

at  Sanchi,  near  Bhilsa. 

The  following  have  been  given  as  the  principal 
eventa  of  Asoka's  reign ; — 


Regnal 

BLC. 

Nirvana  of  Buddha  Sakya  Muni, 

A.B. 

ySum. 

478 

1 

— 

316 

Ohandragupta  Hauiya,  24  years, 

163 

— 

292 

Binddusara,  28  years. 

187 

— 

277 

1 

,        Asoka,  Governor  of  Ujain, 

203 

— 

276 

, 

UrthofMahindo.      . 

204 

— 

264 

Asoka,  straggle  with  brothers,  4  yrs.. 

215 

— 

260 

„ 

uauguration, . 

219 

1 

257 

conversion  to  Buddhism, 

222 

4 

256 

treaty  with  Antiochus,  . 

223 

5 

256 

Mahindo  ordained. 

224 

6 

261 

eariiert  date  of  lock  edicts,    . 

228 

10 

249 

second        „            „ 

230 

12 

248 

Arsakes  rebels  in  Parthia,      . 

231 

13 

246 

Diodatus  rebels  in  Baotria,     . 
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15 

244 

3d  Svnod  under  Mogaliputra, 
Mahmdo  goes  to  Ceylon, 

235 

17 

243 

286 

19 

242 

Barabar  cave  inaoriptions. 

237 

19 

234 

nillar  edicts  issued. 
Queen  Asandhimitta  dies. 

245 

27 

231 

248 

30 

228 

second  queen  married,    . 

251 

33 

226 

her  attempt  to  destroy  the 

Bodhltree 

263 

35 

225 

Asoka  becomes  an  ascetic, 

254 

36 

224 

issues  Bupnath  and  Sahasaram 

edicts, 

dies 

255 
256 

37 

38 

223 

,, 

215 

jtmi, 

264 

— 

His  1st  edict  prohibits  the  sacrifice  of  animals 
for  food  or  in  sacrifice,  and  enjoins  Baddhistic 
virtues.  The  2d  edict  provides  medical  aid 
throughout  his  dominions;  orders  planting  (tf 
trees,  and  wells  to  be  dug,  along  the  sides  ol 
roads.  The  8d  edict  is  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Piyadasi's  inauf^oration,  and  enjoins  a  quin- 
quennial humiliation.  The  4th  edict  of  the 
twelfth  year  of  Piyadasi  compares  the  past  condi- 
tion of  his  country  with  that  thep  existing.  The 
6th  edict  records  the  appointments  of  ministen 
of  religion  or  missionaries.  The  6th  edict  appcnnti 
pativedaka,  costodes  morum,  also  criminal  magis- 
trates. The  7th  edict  contains  the  king's  dmn 
to  obliterate  diversities  of  religious  o|>in]ons.  The 
8th  edict  contrasts  the  carnal  enjoyments  of 
former  rajas  with  the  harmless  amusements  of  the 
king, — ^visits  to  holy  people,  almsgiving,  respect 
to  elders,  etc.  The  9th  edict  oontinaes  the 
thread  of  a  moral  discourse,  the  Dharma  Man- 
galam,  happiness  of  virtue,  benevolence,  roFeraice, 
charity.  The  10th  edict  comments  on  Taso  va 
Eiti  va,  the  glory  d  renown,  founded  on  the  vain 
and  transitory  deeds  of  this  world,  and  the  higher 
objects  of  life.  The  11th  edict,  at  DhauU  and 
Gimar,  upholds  that  the  impartmg  of  Dhanna  is 
the  chiefest  of  charitable  donations.  The  12th 
edict  is  addressed  to  all  unbeUevers  with  entreaty. 
The  Idth  is  impeifect.  The  14th  edict  is  som- 
mary  of  the  preceding,  and  is  complete  in  itsdt 
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ASOK-ASHTAMI. 


ASPARAGUS  PANJABENSIS. 


The  inBcriptum  at  Eapnidig^  is  in  the  BaotriAii 

Pali  chancter,  and  written  from  right  to  left ; 

all  die  oUiarB  are  in  the  Indian  Pali  charaeter, 

and  written  from  left  to  right.    The  name  Aaoka 

does  not  oeenr  in  them.    One  passage  refers  to 

the  Greek  king  Antiochos,  oslling  him  and  three 

elhen,  Tnramajo^  Antakana,  Hako,  and  Alika- 

which    represent   Ptolemy,    Antigonos, 

snd  Alexander.    Dr.  Bnmell   says  the 

I  naed  in  the  Kapnrdigiri  inscsription  are 

of  Phceniriain  origin,  and  ^chibit  the  system  of 

mrking  the  voweb  used  in  the  other,  and  which 

ia  abo  naed  in  the  old  Tamil  character.-^Fen/uwon, 

p.  18;  BuMtn,   ^^\  ^  ^^'   ^^f   Thomas' 

Jivugp^9  Ind,   ATtHquities ;  Cunningham's  Bhilsa 

I^feSj  pu  87—91;    Cunningham^s  Inscriptions  of 

Amkm;  BumeU;  Dowson;  Elphinstone^  p.  208; 

Jomm.  Roff,  As,  Soc.  iii  xyii. ;  Tod,  Rajasthan ; 

CaL  Rmew;  Mr.  Robert  Cust;  Imp,  Oaz, 

ASOK-ASHTAMI.  Sansk.  The  8th  day  of 
the  light  fortoigfat  of  the  month  Chaitra  (April — 
May),  when  a  festival  in  honoor  of  Vishnu  is 
obserred,  and  water  with  Asok  bads  in  it  is  drank. 
In  the  sooth  of  India,  this  is  the  festival  of  Asoka 
Si^itaam,  eeiebrated  by  Hindn  women  on  the  7th 
of  the  waxing  moon,  in  the  month  Chaitra.  In 
the  Ramayana,  Kta  is  described  to  haye  been 
confined  in  an  Aaoka  grove  (Jonesia  asoka),  and 
tiiere  snbjected  to  great  oppression  and  harshness, 
\o  eompd  her  to  yidd  to  the  wishes  of  Ravana. 
Hradn  wxxnen  accordingly  associate  the  idea  of 
eonBtaney  and  tdiaatity  wiw  the  Asoka  tree,  eating 
ill  hkMBCHQBB  and  offering  it  adoration. — Garrett 

ASO-FTJRA-MATA  has  a  square  shrine  on  the 
very  anmmit  of  a  hill  near  GnmlL 

ASP,  Boten  of  the  Arabs,  and  Peten  of  the 
Hehrewa,  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  Hebrew 
BiUe,  bat  natnralista  have  not  determined  tiie 
psrtaeiilar  zeptile  alluded  to.  The  word  is  pro- 
DaUy  Tory  ancient,  and  is  poesibly  the  *  Oub  * 
aopent  worshipped  in  Chaldiea  and  Egypt;  and 
Obion  is  Bftiil  used  in  Egypt,  as  Ifa  is  in  Arabia, 
to  AMngw^fa*  a  snake,  and  the  Greek  has  the 
tern  a^c-  Perhaps  the  English  Oaf  and  Scotch 
Oaf  mn  atoo  connected.  The  asp  of  the  ancients, 
edehvated  as  having  caused  the  death  of  Cleo- 
pstoa,  ia  aappoeed  to  be  the  Naja  haje,  Schlegel, 
Colnher  haje,  Idnn,    See  Serpent. 

ASPA  or  Aswa,  a  race  of  Indo-Scythic  origin, 
aipa  being  the  Persian  and  aswa  the  Sanskrit  term 
for  *  horse.*     It  was  a  habit  amongst  the  old 
tribes  of  Central  Asia  of  assuming  the  names  of 
fasdnqwda.    Thus,  besides  the  Alpa  or  *  horse,^ 
we  hare  the  Noomri  or  ^  foxes,'  a  great  branch 
of  the  Gete  or   Jit  of  Transoxiaiia,  and  the 
Taz^a  or  *  hog '  of  Multan  and  the  Upper  Indus. 
Bendes  tiie  hone,  fox,  and  hoff  tnbes  of  the 
fahdoB  and  Oxus,  we  have  the  hare,  Seeeodia, 
properly  Snssodia,  the  Cuchwaha  or  tortoise,  with 
many  others.    In  the  Scythian  names,  Aspabata, 
Aapskaia,  and  Asparstha,  we  recognise  the  same 
* — ni.    Even  the  name  of  the  Aspasian  moun- 
plaoed  by  Ptolemy  in  Scythia,  indicates 
lar  origin. — Mailer's  LeetureSj  p.  281. 
ASPAIaATHUM  WOOD  is  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Aquilaria  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
hat  of  this  nothing  ia  known  with  certainty. 
pi»n<itf*  wood,  from  one  of  Oonyolvulacea,  has 
alK>  been  called  Aspalath.— 0'5%.  p.  814. 

ASPARAGUS.    Of  this  genus  of  the  Liliacee, 
spedes  are  known  m  India.    A.  acerosus, 


Roxh.j  Sheet-ma-tet,  Burm.,  is  a  charming  shrub, 
a  native  of  the  interior  of  Bengal  and  the  Tenas* 
serim  provinces.  It  produces  a  passable  substitute 
for  the  English  vegetable,  to  which,  however,  it  is 
much  inferiOT.  It  bears  a  sweet-smelling  flower, 
and  is  deserving  of  cultivation  as  an  ornamental 
plant. — Mason ;  Roxb.  it  150. 
ASPARAGUS  ADSOENDENS.  Roxb, 
ABperagoB  sarmentosTU,  WUld. 


Shadaveli, .    .     Malsal. 
Shatawi,    .    .  „ 

Sheta-vum,    .    .  Sansk. 
Taimii^vittang  Ke- 

langu,     ....  Taic 
Tsallargadda,      •    .   TSL. 


Saffaid-musli,  .  .  DuK. 
Ohrimbroy  AjBpar- 

agoB, Eno. 

Seta-ver,  Hnm.,  Lahobb. 
Safed-musli,  HniB.,  DuK. 
Shatawari,.    .    .  Malat. 

A  climbing  shrub,  found  in  Rohilkhand,  Tra- 
vancore,  and  the  Peninsula.  The  root,  which  is 
long,  white,  and  fleshy,  is  bruised  and  soaked  in 
water,  and  the  latter,  if  drunk,  is  said  by  the 
natives  to  be  a  remedy  in  preventing  small-pox 
from  nmning  into  the  confluent  kind.  In  Ceylon, 
the  root  is  mixed  with  milk  and  eaten  (Ainsl.) ; 
and  by  the  Chinese  it  is  made  into  a  preserve, 
and  also  candied.  Dr.  Honigberger  (p.  287) 
says  that  the  stalks  he  procur^  at  iJie  oazar  at 
Lahore  were  as  long  as  a  finger,  and  as  thick  as 
a  quill,  rather  spiral,  and  longitudinally  indented, 
of  a  homy  yellow  semi-transnarent  appearance, 
of  a  mucilaginous,  sweet,  apd  astringent  taste. 
They  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  salep. — Roxb,  il 
163 ;  Honigb.  p.  237 ;  Voigt,  674 ;  Hogg,  785. 

ASPARAGUS  BEAN,  Dolichos  Sinensis. 

ASPARAGUS  FILICINUS,    Ham. 
Aspazagus  curillos,  RooA. 
Alii  palU,     .    .    Kashm.  I  Sitawar,  .    .    .    Sutlbj, 
Sana  panr,    .    .    .  Ravi.    Satiarra, ...         „ 
Sensar  pal,  .    .     Sutlbj.  |  MubU  sufed, .    .  „ 

Though  nowhere  common,  occurs  frequently 
in  the  Panjab  Himalaya  from  3000  to  8500  feet. 
Its  root  is  exported  from  Kanawar  to  the  plains. 
It  is  considered  tonic  and  astringent,  and  thought 
to  resemble  salep  (see  Eulophea)  in  its  effects. 
In  Kanawar,  a  sprig  of  this  (or  of  A.  Panjabensis) 
is  put  in  the  hand  of  small-pox  patients  as  a 
carative  measure. — J.  L,  Stewart,  Panjab  Plants. 

ASPARAGUS  OFFICINALIS.     WUlde. 
Halynn,  Teramya,  Arab.  I  Akarparai,      •    .  Malat. 
Common  aaparagoB,   Eno.  I  Maigeah,  ?      .    .      Pebs. 
Nakdoun,  .    .    .     HiND.  |  Mar-Ohobeh,  .    .    .     „ 

Of  all  the  species,  this  one  only  is  cultivated 
for  use,  raising  the  plants  from  seed,  either  by 
sowing  broadcast,  in  beds  of  six  feet  square,  or 
in  long  beds  of  about  two  feet  broad,  where  they 
are  to  remain.  It  is  a  very  expensive  vegetable 
to  grow  in  any  country.  Dr.  Honigberger  mentions 
that  the  hakims  use  the  seeds  in  debility  of  the 
stomach,  in  liver,  spleen,  and  renal  disorders ;  they 
also  attribute  to  them  diuretic  and  aphrodisiac 
properties.  They  believe  that  the  cultivated  is 
more  effective  than  the  wild  pknt.  The  '  country 
asparagus '  or  ^country  greens '  of  the  British  in 
India,  are  the  stalks  of  the  Amarantus  oleraceus. 
— Roxb.;  Voigt;  Honig.;  Jaffrey's  Hints ;  Hogg, 

ASPARAGUS  PANJABENSia    SUwart. 


Senear  pal,   .    •    Sutlej. 

chuti,    .  .  :      „ 

Kuehan,  .     SaltRanob. 
Chori  Saroeh, 
Due,  Soagrandal, 
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Banatha^       Salt  Rakoi. 
Sitawar  patti,        „ 
Warchecnunai,     Tr.  Ind. 
Chanjanwale,  .        „ 
Lashte,     ...        „ 
This   plant   has  slender   acicular  leaves,  and 
resembles  A  officinalis.    It  is  common  in  parts  of 
the  plains  of  the  Panjab,  east  to  the  Sutlej,  and 


SUTLEJ. 


1^. 


Akbala. 


ASPARAGUS  RACEMOSUS. 

apparently  oGcamonally  to  Thanesar,  aa  well  as  in 
the  Salt  Range,  and  on  the  Sntlei  to  6500  feet 
It  is  frequent  in  Trans-Indua.  Dr.  JBellew  mentions 
a  species  growing  high  near  the  Safed  Koh,  which 
IS  there  eaten  as  a  vegetable ;  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  plains  the  young  shoots  are  thus  employed. 
In  the  Salt  Range  the  twigs  are  used  for  scrubbing 
metallic  yesseJs ;  and  on  the  Sutlej  a  sprig  of  it  is 
put  in  the  hand  of  small-pox  patients.  The  leaves 
are  ofGicinal  at  Lahore. — Dr,  J.  L.  Stewart 

ASPARAGUS  RACEMOSUS.     Willde, 
Senaafai,    .    .    .    Beas.    Phut-Eaadik,  Salt  Hanoi. 
Snta  muli,  Beno.,  Sansk.    Laahori, ... 
SAiuapainryCHENAB,  Ravi.    Ch'hoU-kelTi,  . 
Sbakakut,    .     .    .      DUK.     Jari  Kandiah, . 
Sada  bori,  Bozidan,  Hind.     Shadavari, .    . 
Sabuni,   .    .    .    Jhelum.    Tannir  Mattan, 
Sejpan,   .    .    .     Kabhm.    Ghalla,  PUlitoga, 
Akarpani,  .    .      Malay.    Pilli  pi-ohara,     . 
Shatavali,  Wari,  Maleal.     Sata  vari,  . 
Satawar,     .    .    .    Panj.    Sitrawal,    . 
Vinjanhora,  Salt  Range. 

A  shrubby  straggling  climbinff  plant,  a  native  of 
various  parts  of  India  and  of  Ceylon.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  small  spines ;  it  is  common  in  parts  of 
the  Salt  Range,  Siwalik  tract,  and  outer  hills,  up 
to  5000  feet.  The  root  boiled  in  milk  is  given  in 
bilious  affections.  It  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
bark  previous  to  administering  it,  as  it  is  considered 
poisonous.  The  leaves  boiled  and  mixed  with 
ghi  are  applied  externally  to  promote  suppuration 
in  boils  and  tumours.  Dr.  Stewart  tninks  it 
supplies  part  of  the  officinal  sitawar  (see  Asparagus 
fihcmus)  as  well  as  the  bozidan.  Its  flowering 
time  is  the  cold  season,  when  it  perfumes  the 
air  to  a  considerable  distance  with  tne  delightful 
fragrance  of  its  flowers;  seeds  ripe  in  March. — 
Roxh,,  AinsL,  Useful  Plants;  J,  L.  Stewart, 

ASPATI.  Sansk.  An  emperor,  meaning  per- 
haps Aswapati,  '  lord  of  steeds.* — Tod's  Rajasthan. 

ASPERGILLUM,  a  genus  of  curious  molluscs ; 
A.  Javanum  occurs  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  A. 
vaginiferum  in  the  Red  Sea. 

ASPERUCK.  Hind.  Melilotus  offidnalis,  Linn, 

ASPHALTE,  Bitumen,  Maltha. 
Hajar  ul  Huaa,      .  Abab.  I  Mineral  pitch,  .    .     Eno. 
Jews'  pitch, .    .    .     Eno.  |  Momiai,   ....   Pers. 

Aspbalte  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  SeA, 
at  Arlona  in  Albania,  at  Coxitambo  in  Cuenca  in 
South  America,  and  abounds  in  Barbadoes  and 
Trinidad,  forming  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  latter 
island  a  lake  or  plain,  called  the  Tar  lake,  and 
by  the  French  Le  Brai,  from  its  resemblance  to, 
and  answering  the  purposes  of,  ship  pitch.  It 
is  found  near  ancient  Babylon ;  and  the  cement 
used  for  the  walls  of  that  city,  as  also  for  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  was  a  preparation  of  asphalte. 
Herodotus  mentions  that  it  was  heated  and  mixed 
with  reeds,  and  so  used.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
substance  translated  in  the  Bible  as  pitch ;  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  substance  known  in  Central 
Asia  and  in  the  north  of  Persia  under  the  name 
of  Momiai.    See  Petroleum. 

ASPHODELUS  CLAVATUS.  Roxb.  A  native 
of  the  interior  parts  of  Bengal,  where  it  appears 
•to  blossom  and  ripen  its  seed  durinff  the  cold 
season.  A.  fistulosus  funiishes  the  seed  Bhangar- 
bij  of  the  Panjab.— jRoxft.  Fl  Ind.  ii.  p.  148. 

ASPHOTA.  Beng.  Jasminiun  sambac;  jas- 
mine.   Also,  Hind.,  Clitorea  tematea. 

ASPIDIUM.  Linn.  This  genus  of  ferns  is  of 
the  cuxler  Polypodiacese.  Several  species  are  known 
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ASS 

in  India,— the  A.  splendens,  and  A.  parasidcam, 
described  by  Mr.  Graham,  the  A.  unitnm  and 
A.  flagelliferum  in  Yoigt's  Catalogue;  and  Dr. 
Hooker  mentions  that  both  in  Siktim  and  Nepal 
the  watery  tubers  of  an  A^idium  are  abundantly 
eaten.  Aspidium  baromez,  the  Kan  tsih  of  the 
Chinese,  is  the  Scythian  or  Tartarian  lamb.  Tht 
tufts  of  this  fern  simulate  the  form  of  animals. 
It  has  long  been  celebrated  in  China,  where  the 
ingenuity  of  Chinese  gardeners,  taking  advantage 
of  the  natural  habits  of  the  plant,  form  it  into 
shapes  resembling  sheep  or  other  objects.  The 
Chinese  name  indicates  resemblance  to  a  dog. 
It  is  there  deemed  a  tonic,  and  to  act  on  the 
reno-spermatic  functions.  The  Tartarian  lamb  h 
enthusiastically  described  by  Darwin  in  his  Botanic 
Garden.— Wtdianw'  Middle  King.  p.  276;  Smith; 
Hooker,  Him.  Jour.  i.  p.  292  ;  Voigt,  734. 

ASPLENIUM,  a  genus  of  ferns  of  the  Polypodi- 
aoesB.  A.  nidus,  Linn.,  is  a  native  of  Amboyna 
A.  luddum,  of  Australasia,  is  regarded  by  the 
New  Zealandere  as  a  sacred  plant ;  the  priest,  when 
he  is  praying  over  a  sick  person,  and  endeavouring 
to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods,  waves  a  frond  d 
this  fern  over  the  patient,  and,  should  it  happen 
to  break,  it  is  regarded  as  a  fatal  omen.  It  is  also 
used  as  a  badge  of  mourning ;  when  a  wife  mourns 
for  her  husband,  she  sits  wailing  in  her  hut,  with 
a  frond  of  this  fern  bound  as  a  fillet  around  her 
head — Dr.  Bennett,  Australasia. 

ASR.  Arab.  Noontide ;  a  time  for  Mahomedan 
ptrayer.  Owing  to  the  Mafaomedan  divisions  of 
time  into  watdies  of  the  dav  and  night,  appor- 
tioning the  whole  day  and  the  whole  n^t  mto 
stated  watches,  all  the  periods  of  the  day  change 
with  the  varying  length  of  the  time  that  the  sun 
is  above  the  horizon,  the  Asr  or  noonday  watch 
excepted,  it  being  always  when  the  sun  is  at  the 
meridian ;  other  prayer  times  are— Zohr,  Siibah, 
or  Fioa)  or  Bamdad,  morning. 

ASaAMA.  Sansk.  A  condition  or  order  of 
life  among  Hindus,  of  which  four  should  be  passed 
through  in  succession,  viz.  Brahmaehari  or  student, 
Grihastha  or  householder,  Yananrastha  or  hermit^ 
and  Bhikshuka  or  Sanyasi,  religious  mendicant 
Asrama  is  the  fourth  or  mendicant  stage  oi  life^ 
into  which  the  Hindu  should  enter  after  passing 
through  the  previous  stages  of  student,  house- 
holder, and  hermit.  Asrama  is  a  name  borne  by 
the  Dandi  sect     See  Dandi. 

ASRAYA,  in  the  Buddhism  of  Ceylon,  four 
modes  of  evils  so  called. — Hardy. 

ASROENE,  called  also  Sarug,  towards  which 
Terah,  father  of  Abraham,  journeyed  in  his  routs 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  towards  Horan  (Kura) 
on  his  way  to  Canaan.    See  Terah. 

ASS,  Donkey,  Jack  Ass,  Jenny  Ass. 
Eliamar,    .    .    .     Arab.    Gadda,  ....     Hnnx 
.£hinir.      .    .    .  Ethiop.    Hymar, ....     TmiK. 

Athon  (8he-aBB)t  .    .  Hbb.    Kalda, Tail 

Chamor  (he-aaa), .    .    ,»       Gardhi, Thl 

The  domesticated  ass  is  descended  from  the 
Asinus  tosniopus  of  Abyssinia.  In  Syria  an 
four  domestic  breeds, — a  light,  graceful  animal, 
with  a  pleasant  action,  used  by  ladies ;  an  Arab 
breed,  kept  for  the  saddle ;  a  stouter  im^wii^],  for 
ploughing  and  oUier  purposes;  and  the  large 
bamaaens  breed,  with  a  peculiarly  long  body  and 
ears.  The  ass  can  with  ease  be  greatly  improved 
in  size  and  strength.  The  ass  is  ocoaaionalfy 
striped  or  barred,  as  in  the  parent  fonn,  A.  toenio> 


ASS. 


ASSAM. 


pus;  that  on  the  shoulder  is  the  most  ccmstant, 
aometimeB  even  triple-barred,  but  bars  also  oocur 
on  the  legs.  Albino  asses  are  occasionally  seen. 
It  ii  a  patient,  steady-going,  sure-footed  heaat  of 
hndeD,  and  easy-temi^red,  and  has  been  domes- 
tiettcd  from  ancient  times.  In  ancient  Jerosalem 
the  an  was  the  &YOurite  of  the  upper  classes  and 
tlie  priests.  Deborah  describes  the  greatest  men 
ID  larael  as  those  who  rode  on  white  asses ;  and  we 
an  told  that  Abdona,  a  judge  of  Israel,  had  forty 
aoBS  and  tiiir^  grandsons  who  rode  on  seventy 
aaMi.  NerertbeieBS  the  ancient  Israelites  oon- 
lidaned  the  ass  UDclean,  and  to  yoke  an  ass  with 
an  ox  in  the  same  team  was  an  offence  against 
tbe  law  of  Moses.  The  ancient  Egyptians  even 
estertained  a  fierce  hatred  towards  tne  ass,  and 
npided  it  as  a  symbol  of  all  kinds  of  misfortune. 
Tiey  vers  the  fint  to  symboliae  a  stupid  person 
bj  the  head  and  ears  of  an  ass.  In  British  India, 
tlie  vaihennen,  the  vagrant  Yerkala,  and  other 
wafidering  tribes  alone  use  the  ass,  and  the  breed  is 
SBiallaiidaafitfoir  the  saddle.  The  Dhobi  purposely 
crinple  the  hind  legs  to  prevent  them  straying, 
ana  their  imtrila  are  often  slit  up.  The  ass  has  a 
huge  head,  and  a  large  body  on  very  slim  and 
aooevhat  abort  legs,  unsuited,  therefore,  to  move 
fpHj.  Its  hoof  has  exceedingly  sharp  rims, 
vrth  a  hollow  in  its  centre,  to  fit  it  for  travelling 
OD  alippeiy  ground,  and  for  ascending  the  pre- 
qxkw  aides  of  hills.  The  ass  is  a  beast  of 
Men  for  the  mountain,  as  the  camel  is  for  the 
Mdj  desert,  the  elephant  for  the  jungle,  and  the 
hone  for  the  level  plain.  He  will  carry  a  reason- 
afale  bmden  without  a  murmur,  and  he  will  trudge 
oa  for  miles  over  the  roughest  roads,  patiently 
ad  steadily,  without  diowing  any  mgns  of  fatigue. 
Kebohr  mentions  the  smaller  or  lazy  ass  of  Arabia, 
hoag  as  little  esteemed  there  as  in  Europe ;  and  a 
ypx  and  high-^irited  breed,  much  valued,  and 
toU  at  a  high  price,  and  which  he  thought  fitter 
for  a  journey  than  horses  are.  In  Oman  they 
m  lai^  well  made,  and  endure  great  fatigue. 
IhaAnbs  take  considerable  care  of  them;  and 
mieof  the  better  kind  fetch  from  forty  to  fifty 
iAaoL  Those  which  traverse  the  Jabl  Akhdar, 
k  point  of  sixe,  sturdiness,  and  sureness  of  step, 
■R  ahoost  equal  to  mules,  crossing  the  most 
^^kolt  passes,  over  a  smooth  limestone  rock, 
vithoot  a  sinffle  false  step.  A  great  many  asses 
m  ahipped  uom  Oman  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
vbcre  th^  are  highly  valued.  Some  seen  by 
Jetton  (m.  389)  resembled  mules  in  size  and 

Ene  considers  that  Pliny  is  certainly  right 
this  useful  quadruped  and  its  congeners, 
te  z^«a  and  the  wild  ass,  in  describing  it  as 
^aniinal  frigoris  mazime  impatiens,^  for  he  sa^ 
that  it  degenerates  in  cold  r^ons,  unless,  as  m 
^^Mnistan  and  Barbery,  there  be  a  long,  hot, 
Mdiysammer.  Aden,  Gutch,  and  B^hdad 
knt  fine  breeds,  whereas  those  of  India  and 
BBth-esstem  Africa  are  poor  and  WMk.  The  best 
mA  the  highest-priced  come  from  the  Maghrab, 
^second  to  thm  ranks  the  Egyptian  race.  At 
■eoea,  carefol  feeding  and  kind  usage  transform 
Hm  doll  dave  into  an  active  and  symmetrical 
fciend  of  man ;  he  knows  his  owner's  kind  voice, 
ttd  if  one  of  the  two  fast,  it  is  generally  the 
"Pei  The  asses  of  the  Holy  City  are  tall  and 
pnunp,  with  alei^  coats,  generally  ash  or  grey 
tt>loived,  the  eyes  of  deer,  heads  graoefully  ear- 
ned, an  amUmg  gait,  and  extremely  suie-f  ooted. 


They  are  equal  to  great  fatigue.  The  stalliong 
have  been  known,  in  their  ferocity,  to  kill  the 
groom.  The  price  varies  from  25  to  150  dollars. 
— BurtofiCs  Mecca ;  AU  the  Year  Rounds  September 
1864 ;  Playf air's  Yemen ;  Niebuhr's  Travels ;  Dar- 
win^ p.  63 ;  Animals  and  Plants.    See  Asinus. 

ASSALIA.    Hind.    Lepidium  sativum. 

ASSAM,  a  province  in  the  N.E.  frontier  of 
British  India,  comprises  the  districts  of  Gachar, 
the  Ehassya,  and  Jaintia  hills,  Durmng,  Gctfdpara, 
Kamrup,  Luckimpur,  Naocong,  Sibss^r,  Silhet^ 
and  the  Naga  and  Gaio  hills.  In  1873,  it  was 
formed  into  a  chief  commissionership,  with  part 
of  Eoch-Behar  added  to  it.  It  comprises  the 
valleys  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  of  the  Barak  or 
Surma,  together  with  the  mountainous  watershed 
that  separates  these  rivers.  It  is  situated  between 
lat  23*^58'  80"  and  28°  17'  N.,  and  long.  89°  46' 
and  97°  5'  £.  The  area  is  55,384  square  miles, 
and  the  population  4,815,157  in  1881.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  eastern  section  of 
the  great  Himalayan  range,  the  frontier  tribes 
from  W.  to  E.  being  successively  the  Bhutia,  Aka, 
Daphla,  Miri,  Abar,  and  Mishmi ;  on  the  north- 
east by  the  Mishmi  hills,  which  sweep  round  the 
head  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley;  on  the  east 
by  the  unexplored  mountains  which  mark  the 
Burma  frontier,  by  the  hills  of  the  independent 
Naga  tribes  and  the  Manipur  dominions;  on 
the  south  by  the  hills  occupied  by  the  Kuki  or 
Lushai,  by  the  State  of  HiU  Tipperah  and  the 
Benrad  Tipperah  district ;  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Bengal  districts  of  Maimansinh  and  Rangpur, 
the  Eoch-Behar  territory,  and  Jalpaiguri  district. 
The  districts  of  the  Naga,  the  Khaasva,  Jaintia 
and  Garo  hills  are  in  a  central  hill  tract,  a 
long  projecting  outwork  of  the  mountain  system 
that  intervenes  between  the  watersheds  of  the 
Brahmaputra  and  Irawadi  in  a  series  of  ridges 
and  plateaux,  the  highest  point  of  the  Naga 
hills  being  10,000  feet,  of  the  Kbassya  hills  6449 
feet,  and  of  the  Garo  hills  4700  feet.  At  Gherra- 
punji  in  the  Khassya  hills  in  1861,  805  inches  of 
rain  fell,  366  inches  of  it  in  July.  In  1876  it 
was  868  inches. 

Assam  was  long  held  by  the  Ahom  race,  who 
gave  it  its  name ;  afterwards,  by  the  Burmese. 
But  by  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo,  24th  February 
1826,  it  was  ceded  to  the  British.  The  valley 
is  continuous  at  its  western  extremity  with  the 
plains  of  Bengal,  but  gradually  contracts  to 
the  eastward,  tSl  the  mountains  at  last  approach 
so  dose  together  that  no  level  country  remains 
between  them.  The  width  of  the  lower  vallev  is 
about  30  miles.  It  is  in  general  level,  with  a 
gentle  uniform  slope,  but  low  ranges  of  lulls  pro- 
ject occasionally  from  both  sides,  almost  to  the 
Brahmaputra;  and  isolated  granite  hiUocks,  of  no 
considerable  mean  elevation,  occur  scattered  here 
and  there  over  the  surface.  The  atmosphere  is 
very  humid,  and  dense  fogs  are  frequent  in  winter. 
The  rainfall  ranges  from  69  to  159  inches,  and 
earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  those  of  1869  and 
1875  were  severe.  In  Upper  Assam  tiiere  is  but 
little  cultivation,  fmd  much  forest,  which  is  often 
almost  impervious  from  rank  imderwood.  It  is 
the  ancient  Kamrup,  and  its  history  (^  Assam 
Buranji ')  has  been  written  by  Huliram  Dhaikiyal 
Phukan  of  Gohati,  who,  after  bringing  down  the 
genealogies  to  the  Kshatriya  dynasty  of  Dravir 
(Dharmapala),   says   Dravir  invited   Brahmans 
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from  Gaor  to  his  court  north  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
and  he  gives  the  followiog  dynasties : — 

a.  Brahmaputra  dynasty,  reigned  240  years. 
After  A.D.  1478,  Assam  was  di^ed  into  twelve 
petty  states,  and  in  1498  was  invaded  by  Dukd 
Ghazi,  son  of  Husain  Shah. 

b.  The  Indrayaosa  (Indu)  dynasty  reigned  from 
A.D.  1330  to  1780,  with  an  interr^um  caused  by 
the  invauon  of  Husain  Shah.  Ofaukapa  became 
independent  in  1280,  and  spread  conquests,  and 
was  named  Asama  (unequalled),  hesaoe  Assam. 

This  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  histoiy  of  the  inva- 
sions from  BengaL 

Poptdation. — ^The  valley  and  its  bordering  hlUs 
are  remarkable  for  the  variefy  of  popuktions 
which  they  contain.  Captain  Butler  (Travels, 
p.  1)  cave  the  following  as  names  of  the  tribes 
In  and  adjoining  the  i^ey,  viz.  Abor  and  Bor 
Abor;  Aka  of  the  Hazari  Khawa  and  Kappas 
Chor  tribes ;  Angami,  Arung,  Aasamese,  the  Bhot, 
the  Bhutia,  viz.  the  Sath  Bhutia  Rajas,  the  Char 
Dooar  Raja,  and  Thebingia  Bhutias;  Bodo  or 
Borro  of  Assam  and  Cachar ;  theChanglo;  Dofla; 
Dooaniah,  Qaro ;  Jili ;  Ehamti  and  Bor  Khamti ; 
Khan;  Khassva;  Koreng;  Kuki;  Latn;  Lota; 
Luhup  or  Lashai,  Maram ;  Mechoo ;  Mikir ;  Miri, 
Mishmi,  Moria,  Mulung;  Mu-thun;  Muttuk, 
Naga ;  Namsang ;  Singpho,  Tang-Khol,  Ta-blung, 
and  Tang-Khol.  The  most  numerous  are  the  Naga, 
Khassya,  Garo,  Mikir,  and  the  Oachari,  the  last 
identified  with  the  Mech  of  the  E.  and  W.  Dwara ; 
the  Ahom  (128,980) ;  the  Chutia  (51,482) ;  part  of 
the  Koch  or  Rajbansi;  Ghandal  (122,457);  Kai- 
barti  (128,525) ;  Kolita  (179,000) ;  Khamti  on  the 
frontiers  of  L^dchimpur.    See  India. 

Half  the  population  is  Hinda,  and  a  fourth 
part  are  Mahomedans.  The  Hindu  religbnists 
of  Assam,  including  races  of  mixed  descent  and 
TOoselytes,  now  consist  of  Brahman,  Ganak,  and 
Kayasth,  all  of  comparatively  modem  importa- 
tion ;  Kolita,  who  appear  to  be  the  only  remnant 
in  it  of  the  early  Aryan  colonists;  Keot,  who 
are  purtly  of  Hindu  extraction,  and  partly 
proselytes  raised  to  that  position;  Dom,  who 
are  boatmen  and  fishermen ;  the  Hari,  low  caste 
immigrants;  and  converted  Ahom,  Chutia, 
Lalong,  Koch,  Mech,  and  Cachari.  The  Shan 
people  became  proselytes  to  Hinduism  at  an 
early  period,  and,  having  adopted  the  language 
and  customs  of  fiUndus,  they  have  now  nothing 
but  their  features  to  mark  them  as  of  different 
origin.  Indeed,  it  is  stated  that  the  Shans 
brought  no  women  with  them  into  the  ooimtry. 
The  principal  tribes  on  the  frontier  of  Upper 
Assam  are  the  Muttuk,  the  Khamti,  and  the 
Singpho.  At  the  eastern  end,  near  Saddiya,  the 
tribes  are  very  much  mixed,  and  numbers  of  tJiem 
are  gradually  coming  lower  and  lower  down; 
many  Mishmi  now  actually  live  in  the  plains. 
There  seems  to  be  a  pressure  on  the  people  from 
the  Burmese  side  of  the  Patkoi,  which  is  forcing 
the  Mishmi  down,  and  which  will  perhaps  bring 
them  within  the  British  boundary,  the  nominal 
boundary  being  the  crest  of  the  Patkoi.  It  is 
from  the  Ahom  branch  of  the  Shan  or  Tai  or  Thai 
race  that  Assam  (Asam)  received  its  name.  This 
pow^ul  race  are  the  people  of  Siam,  called  by  the 
Burmese  Shan-gyai,  or  eldest  branch  of  the  Shan. 
The  first  to  assume  the  title  of  Ahom,  or  peerless, 
is  said  to  have  been  Chu-ku-pha,  a.d.  1228,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Pong,  which  touched  Tipperah, 
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Yunnan,  and  Siam.  The  Pong  kingdom  wsg 
finally  broken  up  by  king  Alompra  of  Burma,  in 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Before  the 
incursions  of  the  Burmese,  Assam  had  its  roads, 
bridges,  cities,  and  civilisation.  The  Mahomedun 
found  its  people  hardy  and  oonrageons  in  Upper 
Assam,  but  towards  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury they  had  become  apathetic  and  unambitious, 
though  tiliose  of  Kamrup  were  less  so. 

The  first  British  treaty  with  any  of  the  Assam 
chiefe  was  a  commercial  agreement  made  in  178S 
with  Raja  Surgy  Deo.  But  the  Indian  G^emmatt 
never  ratified  or  published  it,  on  the  ground  that 
the  raja's  government  wasnotsofildenuy  strong  to 
ensure  its  observance.  The  country  subsequently 
relapsed  into  anarchy,  and  feQ  under  the  Burmese. 
It  was  invaded  by  the  British  when  the  first 
Burmese  war  broke  out,  1824-26,  and  the  urot 
vinoe  was  annexed  to  British  India,  dlst  Joly 
1829.  In  1833,  Upper  Assam  was  granted  to 
raja  Poorunder  Singh,  with  whom  a  treaty  was 
made.  The  Bur  Senaputtee,  or  chief  of  the 
Muttuk,  entered  into  an  engagement,  in  May 
1826,  whereby  he  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  Briti^  and  bound  himself  to  supply 
800  soldiers  in  time  of  war.  The  management 
of  the  ooontiy  was  left  in  his  own  hands,  except 
as  regards  capital  offences.  In  January  1835, 
the  obligation  to  supply  troops  was  commuted 
to  a  money  payment  of  Rs.  1800  a  year.  la 
1826,  similar  agreements  were  made  with  the 
Khamti  chief  of  Saddiya ;  but  in  1839  the  IChamti 
attacked  the  town  of  Saddiya,  and  many  persons, 
as  also  Colonel  White,  the  Political  Agent,  were 
slain.  Agreements  were  also  made  in  May  1886 
with  the  Singpho.  These  tribes  were  .implicated 
in  the  Khamti  rising  in  1839,  but  they  were 
allowed  to  surrender  under  conditions.  Many  of 
the  Singpho  clans  have  become  extinct,  and  the 
main  body  left  Assam  for  Hukong,  in  Upper  Burma. 

The  Phaki  or  Phakial  race  on  the  Dihing  river, 
the  Kannang  of  Saddiya,  and  the  numerous  settle- 
ments of  the  Khamti  race,  are  all  Shan  colonies^ 
and  retain  the  customs,  costume,  and  religion  thai, 
they  brought  with  them  into  the  valley.  0!^ 
these  the  Khamti  are  the  most  numerous  an!* 
important.  They  immigrated  into  Assam  sinos 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  from  the  countr]^ 
known  to  the  British  as  Bor-Khamti,  which  the| 
had  occupied  for  many  centuries.  When  GaptatM 
Wilcox  visited  Uiem  in  1826,  two  great  cUnI 
had  been  at  feud  for  fifty  years,  and,  owing  U 
these  dissensions,  horde  after  horde  flowed  int( 
Assam.  After  their  rebellion  against  the  Br^al 
in  1839,  they  were  expelled  Saddiya,  but  kted 
on  were  permitted  to  re-occupv  binds  near  theil 
former  sites.  They  are  Buddhists,  and  have  I 
literature. 

The  hills  of  Assam  possess  coal,  gold,  wmj 
lime,  petroleum,  tea,  caoutchouc,  rice,  jute,  laoi 
and  ivor^.  Its  two  principal  indigenous  varie* 
ties  of  Bilk  are  the  muga  and  the  eri.  Of  itt 
woods,  thirty-six  species,  applicable  to  varioot 
naeful  purposes,  were  described  by  Major  Hannay 
as  bekmgmg  to  Upper  Assam.  Most  of  then 
are  light,  stronff,  and  durable;  while  not  a 
few  combine  with  these  qualities  a  fine  gnmii 
which  renders  them  well  adi^ted  for  artides  of 
f umitnre.  The  spices  of  the  country  comprise^ 
in  addition  to  such  as  are  commonly  cultivateoi 
in  Bengal,  black  pepper,  long  pepper,  caidamomsi 
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^|Atra  or  nuJabaihimn  leaf,  and  jabrang,  the 

^"ole  of  a  specieB  of  xanthoxylam,  pecol^  to 

we  cwmtry,  i^  described  aa  aromatic,  fragrant, 

i  »w  highly  ponaent.     It  is  a  very  fertile  pro- 

i  ^Bce.  The  whole  population,  from  the  baby  at 

f  ^  broMt  to  the  very  few  old  men,  used  opium, 

od  m  ISei^  the  population  oonaumed  £14S,543 

J  ^^  of  that  drag ;  but  tiie  Government  intro- 

^nd  Btringent  prohibitiona,  and  tea  cultivation 

(  bHanoe  gieadj  added  to  their  wealth.    Among 

•   ^^  ft&imals  are  the  elephant,  rbinoceroa,  tiger, 

i   *?!»*^i  b«r,  buffalo,  deer,  and  wild  cow.— FuZe'a 

\    Cart«|j  BamlUm's  E.  Indies;  Taylor,  in  Reports 

;   «J  Great  Exldbition  of  1861,  p.  141 ;   Butler's 

i    i'''^;M'(MMh'iEepori;Sch!agentweifs  India, 

I    2"  pp.  95-98;  Primp' 8  Antiquities  by  Thomas,  p. 

!    27S;  Doiton',  EthnoL ;  AUekeson's  Treaties,  p.  127. 

^^SSARi  BEWAND.    Abab.    Hebradendron 

I   gamhJ«Q^^(J  Gamboge. 

^^^^fiHADDON,  king  of  Babylon,  waa  the 
■»ol8eBnnberib.  The  latter  reaided  at  Nineveh, 
«?«|PW(rfA«yria;  Sennacherib diaplaced  the 
■»«g>  lad  iD?oBted  hia  son  aa  king  of  Babylon, 
*-^|t^Bi«K«,iiL     SeeAai^yria. 

JWMOT.a  term  applied  in  Europe  to  the 

j*^^  '  heterodox  Mahomedan  sect,  whose 

BKOemaaom  believe  that  the  deity  ia  incarnate 

k  tieir  duet    The  first  of  the  sect  who  ano- 

pkd  these  dirine  pretensiona  waa  Hasan  Saba, 

a  BSD  of  domineering  passions,  consummate  sub- 

tifitf,  aad  persevering  spirit  of  enterprise.     He 

Ufed  about  the  year  1090,  and  by  varionsintriguee, 

aangohr  myateiiooa  deportment,  as  well  aa  an 

'  MoUe  coinage,  he  attained  to  great  power. 

ttriaana,  Jews,  Mahomedans  of  me  Sunni  or 

aU  aecta,  all  were  alike  the  objects  of  his  ex- 

casBonication ;  and  he  sold  his  dagger,  or  rather 

that  of  his  foUowers,  to  whatever  party  were  vOe 

Mixh  to  bay  the  blood  of  their  enemies.    Al 

w,  literally,  the  mountain,  was  the  old  Arabic 

^■a  for  tiie  whole  of  the  very  mountainous 

Wer  of  Irak-i-Ajam,  which   lies  between 

Madia  and  Kirmanshah.    It  stretches  far  to 

til  nnth- west  of  the  Caspian  range,  and  com- 

S'  B  Moont  Elwund,  the  Orontes  of  the  ancients, 
boDch  also  bearing  the  appellation  Elburz ; 

■i  the  chief  waa  deognated  Shaikh-ul-Jabal, 

^^tnd  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  For 
tiOO  years  the  sect  held  Milioe,  amonast  the 
B  moontaina,  about  20  miles  north  of  Kasvin, 

■i^thej  were  destroyed  by  Hulaku  a.d.  1260. 

•^Mbiiy,  under  the  leading  of  one  of  Hasan's 
r  g^wptatJTes,  setUed  themselveB  amongst  the 
:*yh  of  Lebanon,  and  have  been  variously 

Wd  lamuli,  Bitfini,  aad  Sl-HftsSni,  or  the 
.  •■flim,  Batenians,  and  Assassins ;  daring  the 
^jMei,  ooe  of  Hasan'a  succeaaors  was  known  to 
^Kiiiq)ean8  aa  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 
Adiief  of  the  Ismaili  for  many  years  resided 
il^j^nibay,  and  in  1865  or  1866  instituted  a  civil 
^in  K,}L  High  Court  for  some  matter  oon- 
Med  with  hia  faith.  The  term  AsasBsin  has 
jw  been  derived  from  Hashishin,  a  person  given 
l^tbe  intoxication  of  hemp  (Hashish,  Afi.),  but 
pi  lecepted  derivation  ia  from  Al  Hasani. — 
^hrta'i  Tnv^^  I  p.  286-288.  See  Alamut; 
Jbtt.ihn.Saba;  Maghrab;  Shaikh-uMabal. 
"  iSSAir£,aaoiaU  hamlet  in  long,  lb*"  56'  15''  £., 
HUl^  15'  15"  N.«  on  the  borders  of  Kan- 
M.  A  battle  was  fought  here  oa  the  23d 
'^tember  1803,  by  the  Indian  army  under  Sir 
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Arthur  Wellesley,  against  the  confederate  Mah< 
rattas.  Colonel  Wellesley,  with  4500  troops,  of 
whom  2000  were  British,  defeated  the  combined 
forces,  50,000  strong,  of  the  Mahratta  chief  Sindia 
and  the  raja  of  Berar,  and  they  had  1600  infantry 
under  French  officers.  One  in  three  of  the  British 
forces  was  killed.  Sindia^s  artUiery  rested  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  rivulet.  In  1868^  the  potail  of 
tin  village,  who  was  a  lad  at  the  time  of  the  battle, 
and  a  subahdar,  Papadu,  of  the  2l8t  M.  N.  I.,  who 
was  a  soldier  present  in  the  battle,  were  still  alive, 
the  former  at  Assaye,  the  latter  at  Secunderabad. 
The  hamlet  is  built  near  the  bank  of  the  rivulet ; 
and  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  French  officers  who 
f ell  in  thie  battle  has  been  deified,  and  at  his 
tomb  worship  is  performed  by  the  Mahrattas  of 
the  village  and  neighbourhood. 

ASSAY  MASTER.  An  officer  with  this  desig- 
nation is  in  each  of  the  Indian  mints,  at  Calcutta 
and  Bombay.  He. conducts  the  chemical  analysis 
of  the  precious  metals  brought  for  sale,  and  deter- 
mines the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  in  any  mix- 
ture with  the  baser  metals.  He  also  examines  the 
pix  coins  prior  to  issue,  to  ascertain  that  thev  are 
up  to  the  standard.  The  process  was  formerly  by 
cupellation,  but  latterly  the  humid  mode  has  been 
followed. 

ASSES'  GLUE,  the  O-kiau  of  the  Chinese, 
j^  geUtinous  substance  obtained  by  boiling  down 
the  waters  of  a  celebrated  well,  situated  sixty 
11  to  the  N.E.  of  the  district  city  of  Yang-kuh, 
in  Kwan-chau-fu  ^Shantung),  but  Yun-ching- 
hien  in  Ts'au-chau-fu  is  also  said  to  supply  tlua 
substance*  It  is  sold  in  flat  rectangular  cakes, 
and  the  best  is  clear  amber  coloured,  free  from 
damp  or  smell.  It  has  all  the  properties  of,  and 
is  used  as,  glue.  The  well  water  probably  re- 
sembles that  of  Bar^ses  in  France — Smith,  p.  28. 

ASSIA,  a  range  of  hills  in  the  Cuttack  district, 
containing  interesting  Buddlust,  Hindu,  and 
Mahomedan  remains  of  ancient  temples,  caves, 
sculptures,  and  forts.  IJdavagiri  hill  has  two 
large  figures  of  Buddha,  and  extensive  Buddhist 
ruins,  as  alao  has  Achala.  Basanta  Naltigiri  has 
an  elephant  cave,  and  Amravati  hill  two  beautiful 
imaffes  of  IndranL — Imp.  Gaz. 

ASSU.    Panj.    Brassica  eruca. 

ASSUR,  in  Hindu  tradition,  giants  who  made 
war  on  the  children  of  the  Ditl  In  these  Assur 
posaibly  are  typified  the  Assyrian  conquerors, 
but  it  haa  also  been  sunmsed  that  the  Assur  of 
the  Mahabharata  may  be  the  Hasaures  or  Ami  of 
Indo-Grermanic  history.    See  Asur. 

ASSYRIA,  an  ancient  sovereignty  in  the  upper 
part  of  Mesopotamia.  The  heart  of  the  country 
was  a  district  on  either  side  of  the  Tigris,  between 
lat  35^  and  87°  N.  Its  people  were,  however,  a 
race  with  martial  proclivities ;  and  about  650  B.c. 
their  dominion  attained  its  highest  limit.  Hero- 
dotus, Pliny,  and  Strabo  included  within  its 
bounds  countries  over  which  their  sway  had  at 
times  extended,  such  as  the  whole  of  Babylonia, 
all  Mesopotamia,  a  portion  of  Mount  Zagros  (the 
modem  Kurdistan),  and  all  Syria  as  far  as  Cilicio, 
Judea^,  and  Phoenicia.  During  the  7th  century 
B.C.,  it  had  Lydia,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt  on  the 
west,  Elam  and  pak  ci  Media  on  the  east,  with 
Babylonia  and  part  of  Arabia  on  the  south.  Por- 
tions of  it  are  named  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as 
Padan-aram,  Aram  Nahiain,  Qozan,  and  Ualah. 

On  the  west  of  Assyria  proper  are  the  Karajah 
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Dagh  (tho  Mount  Masius  of  Strabo),  and  on  the 
east  the  Jabal  Tar.  The  Sinjar,  a  solitary  lime- 
stone ridge,  divides  western  Aasyria  into  a  north- 
em  and  southern  portion.  Its  more  important 
rivers  are  the  Kamib  or  Eastern  Khabour,  the 
greater  Zab,  which  washes  the  ruins  of  Nimrud, 
the  lesser  Zab,  the  Adhem,  and  the  Dhraleh. 
There  were  many  large  towns,  but  Ninua,  Calah, 
Asshur,  and  Bit  Sai^ina  were  seats  of  govern- 
ment during  the  flourishing  period  of  the  empire. 
About  607  B.C.,  Assyria  lost  its  independence,  and 
in  the  subsequent  revolutions  its  cities  and  palaces 
were  destroyed,  so  that  till  lately  a  knowledj^e  of 
their  sites  even  was  lost.  The  most  extensive  of 
the  Assyrian  ruins  are  opposite  Mosul  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  are  without  doubt 
those  of  Nineveh.  Since  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  learned  men  —  Layaid,  Botta,  H^iry 
Rawlinson,  (jeorge  Rawlinson,  George  Smith, 
Professor  Sayoe,  Mr.  Rassam — ^have  bmn  search- 
ing the  mounds  for  remains  of  the  ancient  cities, 
thor  sculptures,  their  libraries  and  works  of 
art,  in  the  region  around  Mosul,  and  towards 
Baghdad,  Oalah  or  Kalah  being  20  miles  south 
of  Nineveh,  and  Aasur,  the  modem  Sherghat, 
is  60  miles  south  of  Mosul  Oeorge  Smith  dis- 
covered there  a  Ghaldsean  legend  of  the  flood ;  he 
recovered  the  cosmogonic  legends  of  the  priests 
of  Babylonia;  gave  histories  of  Sennacherib 
and  AsBur-Bani-pal ;  and  the  most  important  of 
the  documents  relating  to  the  reigns  of  Esar- 
haddon,  son  of  Sennacherib,  have  been  found 
and  translated. 

The  physical  type  of  the  Assur  people,  their 
moral  characteristics,  and  their  languages,  all 
belonged  to  the  Semitic  family.  Their  writing  was 
in  the  cuneiform  character;  and  in  the  more 
simplified  form  of  later  times,  the  wedge  was 
almost  the  sole  element  of  the  writing.  In  1851, 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  gave  a  list  of  246  characters 
and  120  variants.  Since  then,  M.  Oppert  has 
given  818  as  iJie  number  of  the  forms  in  more 
frequent  use.  The  Assyrians  had  many  gods,  but 
Assur  was  their  chief  deity  through  all  their 
history,  and  was  called  by  them  Sadi-Matati,  or 
Mountain  of  the  World.  Nebo,  with  his  consort 
Urmitu,  the  gods  of  Kalah  and  Nineveh,  presided 
over  learning ;  Shamas  and  Sin  were  the  sun  and 
moon  gods;  Merodach,  also  styled  Bel,  and  his 
consort  Zirrat-Banit,  or  Succoth-Benoth,  ema- 
nated from  Babylon;  Ishtar,  the  analogue  of 
Venus,  was  a  favourite  of  Nmeveh  and  Arbela; 
Nergal  and  Ninip  were  gods  of  war  and  the 
chase ;  Vul,  the  storm  deity ;  Anu,  the  king  of 
heaven;  and  Hea,  the  lord  of  hell;  with  many 
minor  gods.  They  were  a  literary  people,  and 
gave  great  encouragement  to  the  arts.  Libraries 
of  clay  tablets  were  formed  in  each  of  the  large 
cities;  and  art  developed  itself  on  the  side  of 
architecture  and  sculpture.  They  were  skilled  in 
metfUlurgy,  workers  m  iron,  copper,  and  bronze, 
and  they  excelled  in  printing,  pamting,  weaving, 
and  dyeing.  Their  knowledge  of  metallurgy  was 
derived  from  the  Akkadians,  from  whom  also, 
in  common  with  the  Hebrews,  they  obtained  their 
poetry. 

George  Smith,  in  his  '  Assyria  from  the  Earliest 
Times  till  the  Fall  of  Nineveh,*  gives  a  list  of  the 
Assyrian  kings,  with  their  approximate  dates. 
The  following  portion  of  it  is  from  1450  to  607 
B.C.,  and  enumerates  37  rulers : — 
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AMar-Bel-niflisu,  aa  1460 
Bnzor-AMar,  .  .  .  1420 
Aflsar-ubalid,  .  .  .  1400 
Bel-nirari,  ....  1370 

Budil, 1350 

Vul-niTBri  I.,  .  .  .  1330 
ShalmaneMT  i.,  .  .  1300 
Tugulti  Ninip  i., .  .  1271 
Bel-kadar-uzur,  .  .  1240 
Kinip^pal-esar,  .  .  1220 
ABsur-dan  r.,  .  .  .  1200 
MattagU-nudra,  .  .  1170 
AamrriaUin,  .  .  .  1150 
Tiglath-PileaerL,  .1120 
Awer-Bel-kala,  .  .  1100 
Samii  Vul  nL,  .  .  1080 
AMor-rab-amar   or 

AMiir-rabur,  about  1060 
Aamr-nimiti,  „  1000 
Aamr-dan  n.,  .    .    .    980 


Yul-niiari  n., .    .    .913 
Tugulti  Ninip  IL,     . 
Assur-nadr-pal,   .    . 
Sbalmaneser  ii.,  .    . 
ABiur-dain-pal  (rebel 

king), m 

SamtfVulrv.,  .  .  m 
Vul-ninri  m.,  .  .  81S 
Shalmanewr  IIL, 
Aisur-dan  lii., 
Ajuur-nirari  n., 
Tiglath-Pileser  n.,  .  74 
Shalmanefler  iv., .  .  7S 
Satgon 1% 


Sennacherib, 
Esarhaddou,  ) 
ABsur-Bani-pal,  > 
Bel-Zakir-iBkum, 
Aflsur-ebil-ili,  . 


70 
6S 
661 
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Sargon,  who  formed  a  ^eat  library  at  Cahh, 
was  murdered  705  B.o.  His  suooessor,  Sennach* 
erib,  was  also  murdered  by  two  of  his  sons,  bat  I 
his  youngest  son,  Esarhaddon,  defeated  tbev' 
brothers,  and  snoroeded  to  the  throne.  In  670, 
he  raised  his  son  Assur-Bani-pal,  or  Sardanapalv^ 
to  be  co-regent.  At  this  time,  Nabopolassar, 
viceroy  of  &bylon,  B.C.  625,  declared  for  inds* 
pendence.  In  B.a  605,  Nabopolassar  sent  his  aim, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  expelled  Necho  of  Esyp^! 
from  it.  His  son  Nebuchadnezzar  ruled  ti^m 
from  604  to  561  B.C.,  and  Babvlon  for  a  brief 
period  became  mistress  of  the  world.  Nabn  NahiAi 
was  defeated  in  Borsippa,  555  b.c.  Babykm  dtfj 
was  taken  by  Gyrus,  and  Nabn  Nahid  died  " 
Oarmania.  The  succeeding  dynasty  was  that 
the  Modes.  For  200  years  they  had  been  ^ 
under  the  Aaspians ;  Shalmaneser  ii.,  Viil-Ni] 
III.,  Tiglath-Pileser  ii.,  Sargon,  Esarhaddon, 
other  Assyrian  monarchs  had  compelled  them 

E  tribute.  But,  after  the  death  of  Assur-Bani 
Dejoices,  son  of  Phraortes,  invaded  Assyrii 
was  driven  back,  and  fell  in  battle  on  tk 
plain  of  Rhages.  His  son  Vakistar,  the  Oyaxani 
of  the  Greeks,  subsequently  made  an  inroad  d 
Assyria,  but  had  to  return  to  his  own  dominioi 
to  meet  an  inroad  of  the  Saci  Scythians,  wh 
overran  Media,  Assyria,  and  Syria  up  to  Askelod 
but  Vakistar  (C^axares)  recovered  his  authority 
and  combined  with  Necho  of  Eeypt,  Nabopolasal 
of  Babylon,  and  the  king  oF  Armenia.  Thi 
overran  the  country,  and  sat  down  for  two  yeal 
before  Nineveh.  A  heavy  flood  broke  don 
a  part  of  its  wall,  and  the  Assyrian  mooarl 
gathered  his  wives  and  aU  his  valoables  in  tl 
palace,  and  set  the  building  in  flames. — SnM 
Ancient  History;  Assyria;  LayartTs  Nineveh;  Rttt 
linson^s  Ancient  Monarchies.    See  Babylonia,      i 

AST,  in  N.  India,  is  the  west  or  setting  sd 
Ude  ast  tak  tumhra  rilj  ho, — May  your  rule  ezteri 
from  east  to  west, — a  Hindu  form  of  benedicdoil 

ASTA,  or  Patoo,  a  bast  in  use  in  Birbhum. 

ASTAOUS,  a  genus  of  long-tailed  cmataoeai 
including  the  common  lobster.  A.  fluviatilis 
the  craw  fish. 

ASTAK.  Hind.  Dried  apicots  with  the  ksi 
nels.    Astak-be-maghz  are  without  the  kernek 

ASTARAK.    Arab.    Storax. 

ASTARKHI.    Arab.    Red  orpiment. 

ASTARLAB.    Arab.    An  astrolabe. 
.  ASTARTA,  the  Ashiaroth  of  the  Bible,  am 
Astarte  of  Greek  authors,  according  to  Ghevalis 
Bunsen,  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian  word  Hei 
toreth,  the  throne  or  seat  of  the  Cow,  ie.  tb 


ASTEH. 


ASTROLOGY: 


Queen  of  HeaTen,  and  it  meaDt  origiially  Nature, 

the  divine  Koemoo.    Bat  after  ihe  year  blC.  2500 

cr  nc.  2000,  Astarta  ngnified  the  polar  star^ 

vfaieh  me  dedicated  to  Siat  primeral  gioddeiB. 

i«tarte  was  the  great  diyinity  A  the  PhOBoiciaiia, 

tbe  female  power  or  Sacti  of  Baal  whom  the 

Qndka  changed  into  Baaltia  or  Belthes.    She  was 

the  fkad  deity  of  Sidon,  but  her  worship  was 

ateoM  to  the  K  of  the  Jordan.   Physically,  she 

R^raented  the  mooa.    The  name  may  be  from 

tte  Babrlanian  lahtar,  the  analogue  of  Venus. — 

aBinitea,iT.S50-352. 

A3TEH,  a  somame  of  Aisaoes,  supposed  to 
hanbeena  dewendantof  the  ancient  Pendan  kings. 
ASTER,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  &e 
Mtoial  Older  Matiicariaoes.  These  are  named 
froia  Alter,  a  star,  and  furnish  nearly  every 
wietyofooloar. 

ASTERAMD,  a  province  of  Persia  between 

Ist  86°  ao^and  88'  N.,  and  long.  bS""  40'  and 

57"  55'  K,  boonded  N.  by  the  desert  of  Khiva,  S. 

by  theEBm  nmge,  W.  by  the  Caspian,  and  E. 

Vjr  the  mer  Aahor.    The  province  is  sometimes 

udnded  m  Maaenderan,  which  it  resembles  in 

appemooe^  climate,  and  productions.    This  is  the 

•■ciflPt  flyramia,  and  is  the  paternal  estate  of 

^  jnnitking  of  Persia  as  chief  of  the  Kajar 

tBbe,  vho  bare  entire  pcesesaion  of  the  province. 

4'^BEabad,  the  oapitaJ,  is  near  the  moutn  of  die 

anr  liter,  on  a  bay  of  the  Caspian  Sea.    It  is 

c^^een  ckja'  iooniey  to  Herat,  imd  from  thence, 

IMBDg  throogh  the  hilly  oountary  of  the  Hazara, 

yn  arme  at  Kabul  on  the  eleventh. — Mohun  Lai's 

JWi,  p.  320;  MoUsoMm  Ptnia,  h.  p.   126; 

MacGn^sPenia. 

A5TERACANTHA  LONGIFOLIA.    Nees. 

>«]&  kmgifbliA,  BoaA.  |  Barleria  longif olia,  Lirm. 

Ittta^noHka,    .    Beno.    Gokantaka,      .    .  Saksk. 


jMriamJliy  .    .     Can. 
2w«»  Gokahurft,  Hnrix 


WahelShoni,' 


MAT.gAT. 


Ikshugandha, 
Kato^ki,  . 
Nir-mulli, 


Singh. 
Tam. 


Nungobbi,  Gobbi,        TXL. 


Giovi  in  wet  places  all  over  India,  and  is  a 
ninhie  mocilaginons  diuretic  in  urinary  diseases 
wldn»|Nues,  and  cases  of  graveL — AinsUe;  Powell, 
LfiM;  Roxb.;  Birdw, Bombay ProducU ;  Voiat. 
jyrERTA,  of  Pliny,  the  star  rubies  of  the 
■tdom,  aie  found  at  Ratnapura  in  Ceylon. 

ASTERIASTIGMA  MAOROCARPA.  BedcL 
HB  very  fine  tree  grows  on  the  ghats  (2500 
M  emtion)  leading  up  to  Peomede  in  the 
ffwacore  hUIs  from  Cottyam;  it  flowers  in 
Jm.  The  fruit  and  leaves,  except  that  the 
*tteraie  entire,  are  exactly  those  of  ^dnocarpus, 
^Gofenel  Beddome  thinks  it  differs  too  much 
"Bttthoriae  its  being  referred  to  that  eenus;  it 
j^fhoverer,  be  co-generic  with  the  little  known 
wbgmos  of  EB8aL.^Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  p.  266. 

iSTBAN,  Aatana.  fiiND.  A  threshold,  a 
^^1  reodenoe.     AstSna-cbKr,  a  place-holder,  a 

^ASTHENOSOMA.  Grdbe.  A  sea  urchin  of  the 
^wpfMoes.  Its  shcnrt  spines  are  tabular,  and 
^Itt  penetrating   the  naah  produce  a  idiarp, 


_  SIKCHANA,  lit  bone  sprinUing.  The 
^Wn  eereoMmy  of  sprinkling  the  bones  with 
^kter  a  few  days  after  burning. — W.   See  Ashta. 

ASTMABAYDA.  Sahsk.  Illecebmm  lanatum. 

ASTOR,  a  moontainous  district  oi^  the  borders 


of  Little  Tibet,  to  the  west  of  Ladakh.  The  people 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  Dardu  language. 

ASTRACAN.  Hindus  practising  theur  faith 
extend  to  Astracan  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Russian  empire. 

ASTRAGALUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Fabaoefe.  Among  its  species 
are  A.  Aristatus,  A.  Creticus,  A.  Dicksonii,  A. 
Gummif  er,  A.  Verus,  and  A.  Strobilif  era,  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  Crete,  Ionia,  and  the  Peloponnesus,  pro^ 
dudng  the  gum-tragacanth  of  commerce,  which 
is  used  as  an  ingreuent  in  dye-stuffis,  as  a  glaze 
for  calico  and  silk,  and  in  medicine  as  a  styptic 
powder,  and  in  lozenges.  Its  price  in  England  is 
4s.  to  8e.  the  pound.  It  is  largely  produced  in 
Persia,  and  exported  to  Baghdad,  Baasora,  and 
India.  Two  species  in  Eagfaan  are  called  Bachmal 
and  Kenchirunga,  and  the  Hindi  term  Makhmal 
is  given  to  A.  spinosus,  but  none  of  these  have 
be^  ascertained  to  yield  tragacanth.  AuHamosus, 
Ltnn., — ^the  plant,  Taj  badshahi ;  the  pods,  Aqlil- 
ul-Malik,  Arab., — ^is  a  plant  of  the  ranjab.  A. 
SpinoBuSy  Atnil,  Hind.,  has  a  hard,  tabulated 
root -stock,  witii  numerous  long,  thin,  roinous- 
brandioB.— Potod2,  Handbook;  Voigi ;  O'SMtugh-^ 
nestyi  Hogg^  Veg.  King.;  PooU;  Von  Mueller.  See 
Tragacantb. 

ASTRAGALUS  MULTICEPS.     WaH 


Kandei,  Kandiara, 
Maohkanta  gagar- 
kand,  Lad-piaar, 
Buia-i-MiBwak,  . 
Atnil,  Kiuta,    ,    . 


Chsn. 


Hind. 
Panj. 


Didani,  Tinani,     .    Ravi. 

Jandi, „ 

Spinagbsai,  .    .    Tb.  Ind^ 
Sarmul,  Piahkao,  .    ,, 
Bizu-da,  khan, ,         „ 


A  very  spinous  plant,  with  yellow  flowers, 
somewhat  resembling  gorse. 

ASTRAK.    Hind.    Gum  ammoniac 

ASTRANG.    Hind.    Atropa  acuminata,  Royle. 

ASTROLOGY,  the  Fann-u-Tan  jim  of  the  Arabs, 
is  largely  believed  in  throughout  Asia;  but  even 
some  of  Oiudinal  Richelieu*s  journeys  were  deter- 
mined by  astrologers ;  and  an  astrological  almanac, 
bearing  the  name  of  Zadkiel,  is  stiU  published  in 
London.  Astrologers  are  largely  consulted  by 
Hindus  on  questions  relating  to  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life, — whether  an  artide  bought  for  sale 
will  produce  profit  or  not ;  whether  a  child  to  be 
bonk  will  be  a  boy  or  a  girl ;  will  a  wife  bear 
children  or  not?  will  a  wife  keep  a  man  in 
health  or  not?  or  a  Hindu  of  position  lives  in 
concubinage  but  abstaining  from  maniage,  having 
been  warned  by  an  astrologer  that,  he  would  die 
if  he  entered  on  matrimony.  Stellar  astrology 
is  of  the  most  ancient  date  amongst  the  Hindus. 
The  ancient  Allans,  with  Agni,  Vayu,  Indra, 
Yaruna,  etc.,  worshipped  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
graha  or  planets.  The  moon,  Chandra,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  divine  honours,  and  the  centre  of  numerous 
legends,  and  the  Sankara-vijaya,  ch.  xliv.,  men- 
tions a  sect  of  moon-worshippers.  The  worship 
of  the  stars  is  described  at  length  in  the  Yajna- 
vall^,  and  to  the  present  day  Surya,  the  sun, 
and  groups  of  stars,  particularly  the  Nakshatta, 
continue  objects  of  worship  from  Vedic  times, 
as  the  sun  and  moon  were  gods  of  the  Bal^- 
lonians.  At  the  present  day,  there  are  dies 
fasti  and  dies  w^fasti  with  the  Hindus,  and  the 
astrologer  plies  his  trade  even  in  the  smallest 
village.  The  bondage  in  which  the  Tamil  races 
are  h^d  by  astrolosy  is  the  occasion  of  never- 
ending  expenses,  and  the  fruitful  source  of  un-* 
ceasing  anxieties  to  all  clanes.    Tbe  horoscopes 
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of  all,  except  the  very  lowest,  are  written  oat, 
and  coDsulted  on  occasions  of  any  importance. 
Before  setting  oat  on  a  journey,  or  commencing 
to  ploogii,  sow,  etc.,  the  astrologer  is  asked  about 
a  lucky  time.  Hence  favourable  opportunities 
are  often  lost.  Indeed,  never  does  a  Hindu  take 
any  step  of  importance  without  first  consulting 
the  stara.  This  is  usually  done  by  reference  either 
to  a  Brahman  astrologer  or  to  the  astrological 
almanac.  When  business  will  not  admit  of  delay, 
a  Hindu  will  consult  either  the  Sivagyanmut,  or 
'  advices  of  Siva,'  or  the  Cuchuns,  or  '  sayings '  of 
Khona,  the  wife  of  Yarahamihira,  the  great  astro- 
nomer, who  was  one  of  the  nine  gems  in  the  court 
of  Yikramaditya,  the  great  monarch  of  Malwa. 
The  planets  are  invoked  in  the  Vedic  books,  and 
their  worship  is  prescribed  in  the  Gajnaralkya. 
GhancL  the  moon,  was  from  the  time  of  the  Brah- 
mans  tne  centre  of  numerous  legends  and  the  object 
of  divine  honours.  In  Ceylon,  the  preparation  of 
the  ephemeris  predicting  the  weather,  and  other 
particulars  of  the  forthcoming  year,  appears  to  have 
undergone  little  ot  no  change  since  this  custom 
of  the  inhabitants  of  India  was  described  by 
Arrian  and  Strabo.  But  in  later  times  the  Brah- 
mans  and  the  Buddhists  have  superadded  to  that 
occupation  the  casting  of  nativities,  and  the  com- 
position of  horoscopes  for  individuals,  from  which 
the  sophists  descnoed  by  Arrian  abstained.  It 
is  practised  alike  by  the  highest  and  most  humble 
castes  of  Singhalese  and  Buddhists,  from  the 
Velkla,  or  agricultural  aristocracy,  to  the  beaters 
of  tom-toms,  who  have  thus  acqtdred  the  title  of 
^Nakatiya,'  or  astrologer.  The  attendance  on 
particular  ceremonies,  however,  called  Bali,  which 
are  connected  with  divination,  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  latter  class.  The  Mahomedans  of  British 
India  keep  their  calendar  or  Jantri,  and  the  Hindu 
Joehi  calculates  the  ephemeris.  The  Hindus  also 
have  their  calendar  or  pan  jangam ;  but  they  all 
praotiBe  divination  from  books,  for  which  the 
Ohintamani  pastakam  is  in  use  in  the  south  of 
India. — Tefinanfs  Chrigtianity  in  Ceylon,  p.  184 ; 
Trav,  of  a  Hind.  i.  xxi.  See  Aimanao ;  Divination ; 
Ordeal. 

ASTRONOMY,  the  Jyoti  Sastra  of  the  Hindus, 
and  Naj'm  of  the  Arabs,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  known  to  the  Chaldeeans.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  attributed  to  the  Egyptians,  who  pro- 
bably derived  their  knowledge  from  a  more 
ancient  nation.  The  Chinese  have  no  right  *  and 
when  the  claims  are  investigated  of  the  Indians, 
Persians,  and  Babylonians,  it  is  found  that  their 
systems  of  astronomy  belong  to  a  latitude  con- 
siderably higher  than  Bemures,  PersepoUs,  or 
Babylon,  but  somewhere  between  85°  and  55^  N. 
Brahmanical  books  teach  that  the  longest  day  in 
summer  is  twice  as  long  as  the  shortest  day  in 
winter,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any  part  of  India. 
Zoroaster  taught  the  Persians  similarly;  and 
Ptolemy  obtained  ancient  Babylonian  records  of 
star  risings,  belonffing  to  latitudes  not  lower  than 
the  40f  parallel.  Cassini,  BalUy,  and  Playfair  have 
stated'  that  observations  taken  by  Hindu  astro- 
nomers, upwards  of  3000  years  before  Christ,  are 
still  extant,  and  prove  a  considerable  degree  of 
TOogress  already  made  at  that  period;  but  La 
Place  and  De  liunbre  deny  the  authenticity  of  t^e 
observatk>ns,  and  consequently  the  validity  of  the 
conclusion.  Yet  all  astronomers  admit  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  Hindu  observations.    The  astro- 
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nomical  rule  relating  to  the  calendar  was  drawn 
up  in  the  14th  century  before  Christ ;  and  Para- 
sara,  the  first  writer  on  astronomy  of  whose 
writings  any  portion  remains,  appears  to  have 
flourished  about  the  same  time. 

The  astronomical  symbols  of  the  planets  have 
been  derived,  in  all  probability,  from  Chaldsoan 
and  Assyrian  sources.  The  symbol  of  the  planet 
Mercury  ($)  is  the  Caducous,  which,  like  the 
Petasus,  is  an  emblem  of  eastern  origin.  The 
symbol  of  Mars  {$)  represents  a  round  shield 
and  spear.  The  symbols  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
( y,  and  h  )  are  doubtful,  but  are  probably  the 
Syro-Araoic  forms  of  the  numbers  4  and  5, 
indicating  the  position  of  these  bodies  in  the 
planetary  ^ve.  The  symbol  of  the  earth  (5)  is 
the  inverted  emblem  of  life,  and  probably  bears 
some  reference  to  terrestrial  oorruptiDn  and 
decay.  The  astronomical  systems  of  the  old 
Arabian  authors  are  founded  on  those  of  Hip- 
parohus  and  Ptolemy.  The  Arab  prince  Alba- 
tegnius  stated  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes  to 
be  1**  in  66  years. 

The  Divisions  of  Time  of  all  nations  are  astro- 
nomlcaL  From  the  remotest  times,  amongst  the 
ChaldflBans,  Egyptians,  Arabians,  Hindus,  Greeks, 
and  the  natives  of  northern  Europe,  there  has 
been  a  hebdomadary  division  of  the  month.  In 
this,  the  days  are  commenced  with  the  day  of 
the  sun,  followed  by  that  of  the  moon,  and  the 
five  planets.  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  ' 
Saturn.  The  Hindus  also  reckon  by  the  light 
and  dark  halves  of  the  moon,  which  they  desig- 
nate Eista  jj^aksham  and  Sakla  paksham. 

The  divisions  of  the  day  times  have  been  Tarioua 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  there  are 
still  variations  in  these  moides  in  the  mcxlem 
world.      The  manner  of  reckoning  the  days  by 
the  ancient  Jews,  and  which  subsists  amongst 
that  people  at  the  present  time,  is  to  commence 
the  day  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  evening,  and  to 
finish  it  on  the  next  evening  at  the  same  hour. 
Thus  their  Sabbath  begins  on  the  afternoon  of 
Friday,  and  is  completed  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday.      The   Roman   Catholic  Church    also 
commences  its  festivals  in  the  evening ;  and  this 
custom  is  retained  amongst  the  British  in  some 
of  their  popular  observances,  such  as  the  eve  d 
St  John  and  Christmas  eve.     The  civil  day  of 
Britain  commences  at  twelve  o'clock  at  midnighti 
and  lasts  till  the  same  hour  of  the  following  nighlb 
The  astronomical  day  begins  at  noon,  and    isj 
counted  up  to  twenty-four  hours,  terminatinff  aft  I 
the  succeeding  noon.    In  parts  ci  Italy  and  oil 
Germany,  the  day  is  held  to  commence  aboafej 
sunset,  and  the  hours  are  counted  on  till  the  next  \ 
sunset. 

The  division  of  the  day  among  Mahomedans  m ! 
chiefly  subservient  to  the  statnl  times  of  pes** 
forming  their  devotions,  and  is  not  generally  y^rf\ 
accurate.  They  begin  their  account  at  sunaeli^ 
reckoning  twelve  hours  from  thence  to  sanriae» 
whether  the  night  be  long  or  short ;  from  snn- 
rise  to  sunset  they  also  redcon  twelve  hours,  and' 
consequently  a  night  hour  is  longer  in  the  winter 
than  an  hour  of  the  day,  and  in  summer  the 
hours  of  the  day  are  longer  than  those  of  the 
night.  At  the  equinoxes  alone,  all  the  horns  ^ 
are  of  equal  length,  and  then  they  coincide  witb' 
those  adopted  by  the  British  in  oommenoemettft 
and  duration,  differing,  of  course,  six  hours  is 
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eoDmenUtoii,  bo  ihafc  the  BritiBh  Bixo^dock  is  their 
twelTB,  and  the  British  seven  is  their  one,  etc. 
"Hie  Cliiiiese  begin  the  day  an  hour  before 
audnight^  and  divule  the  twenty-four  hours  into 
twdve  parts  of  two  hours  each.  Instead  of 
mnDbefing  their  hours,  they  give  a  different 
SflDM  tD  each  period  of  two  hours.  The  names 
asd  eorreaponding  time,  according  to  the  Britiii^ 
Bwde,  ave  as  f c^ows : — 


tat,  u 

to   ImoroiDg. 

Woo, 

11 

to  1  afternoon. 

Oov,    1 

»i    3       „ 

We, 

1 

»    3        ., 

rn.      3 

t»    ^       >t 

Shin, 

3 

»    5         » 

MiM.    5 

t»     '        ft 

Yew, 

6 

„   7 

BUd,     7 

q 

Seo, 

7 

»   »         ,. 

8«,       » 

«   11         » 

H«^ 

9 

» 11         » 

The  wovd  Keaou  is  added  when  the  first  hour 
of  eich  period  is  intended,  and  Ghing  for  the  last 
Tkns,  Keaoa  taae  is  eleren  at  night,  and  Ghing 
toe,  iw^Te  at  night ;  Keaou  Chow,  one  in  the 
BBoraing;  Ghinff  Chow,  two,  etc.  The  word 
Kliih,  ^quarter,^is  used  after  the  hour  with  the 
namerals  yih  1,  urh  2,  or  sau  3,  to  subdivide  the 
boon  into  qnartera,  which  is  the  smallest  division 
ooBiBODly  oaployed.  Example— Ghing  maou  yih 
klnh,  a  quarter-past  six ;  Keaou  woo  urh  k'hih, 
hatf-pwt  eleven. 

fictii  the  Hindu  and  the  Mahomedan  of  India 
dhride  the  day  into  four  watches,  and  the  night 
iato  the  same  number,  the  day  being  oonsidcved 
Isextend  from  sunrise  to  sunset  The  watches  are 
igaia  divided  into  ghuree,  which  are  24  minutes 
tMh  in  length.  As  in  the  sunmier  the  davs  are 
longer  than  the  nights,  each  dav  watch  will  then 
be  longer  than  any  watch  of  the  night,  though, 
fran  the  necessity  of  each  watch  comprismg  an 
eaci  number  of  ghuree,  there  will  generally  be 
the  diiiBreoce  of  l^uree  between  two  watches 
«f  the  same  day.  "niere  is  much  variation  in  this 
mpeet,  and  although,  in  the  latitudes  of  India, 
the  diferenee  is  not  so  great  as  it  would  be  in 
a  eonntry  more  towards  the  north,  it  is  still  so 
■eonvenient  that  the  natives  of  India  rarely 
aadenCand  their  own  method  of  dividing  the  day, 
and  nadily  adopt  the  British  mode. 

A  mode  of  denoting  time  has  been  adopted  by 
the  ffindn,  which  is  not  without  ingenuity.    They 
nevide  a  thin  metal  cup,  a  depsydSa,  through  the 
oottoBaof  which  asmall  hole  is  drilled.    TMs  cup 
( on  the  snrfaceof  a  vessel  of  water, until  the 
r,  nmning  gndualJy  through  the  hole,  fills  the 
flip,  vrfaiefa  thai  sinks.    The  hole  ismade  of  such  a 
BBS,  that  the  water  rising  sinks  it  in  24  minutes. 
Aaoirtof  gong,  or  shallow  bell-metal  pan,  called  a 
fhariaL  m  hung  up  near  the  vessel  to  be  struck 
at  the  expiration  A  each  ghuree,  iridch  is  known 
hf  the  amking  of  the  cup.    A  man,  who  is  em- 
ployed to  watch  the  sinking  of  the  cup,  and  to 
atAa  on  the  beil,  is  called  a  ghnriali.    For  the 
estabhshment  of  a  ghuree,  six  or  eight 
are  neoessary,  who  keep  watch  in  turns. 
D  enense  can  of  course  be  afforded  only 
wealthv;  but  the  right  or  title  to  use  a 
I  ia  legal,  or  granted  by  the  rulers,  and  the 
I  of  a  eoog  is  usually  loud  enough  for  a  whole 
tserves  the  purpose  of  a  church  dock. 
I^mMkhf  Dtviiion.— Almost  all  nations  have 
H^H^nlafnd  their  months  and  weeks  in  a  great 
degree  \j  the  revolution  of  the  moon.    Some 
haB9B  endeavoured  to  unite  this  division  with  the 
annnai  oooiae  (rf  the  sun  by  an  aogmentation  of 
diqrm  wA  the  end  of  each  year,  or  by  adding  a 
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thirteenth  month  at  the  end  of  every  third  year. 
The  Jews  and  the  Athenians  followed  this  latter 
method;  the  Macedonians  and  some  nations  of 
Asia  assigned  their  months  80  and  31  days;  the- 
Turks  and  the  Arabs  have  29  and  30  daysL 

Yearly  Dividon^-^K  considerable  variation  pre- 
vailed ffenerally  amongst  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  still  partially  prevuls  with  regard  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vear.  The  Jews  dated  the  begin  - 
ning  of  the  sacred  year  in  the  month  of  March ; 
the  Athenians  in  the  month  of  June ;  the  Mace- 
donians on  the  24th  September ;  the  Ghristians  of 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  on  the  29th  or  30th  of  August ; 
and  the  Persians  and  Armenians,  on  the  11th  of 
August  The  Jewish  civil  year  begins  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  Tisri,  which  year  oorresponds 
with  the  British  9th  of  September;  that  of  the 
Mahomedans  begins  on  the  nrst  day  of  the  mon^ 
Maharram,  whi<^  goes  round  the  year  with  the 
lunar  montha  Nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  Ghris- 
tian  world  now  commence  the  year  on  the  Ist  of 
January ;  but,  so  recently  as  1752,  even  in  Britain, 
the  year  did  not  legally  and  ffenerally  commence 
till  the^5th  of  March.  In  Scotiand,  at  that  period, 
the  year  began  on  the  1st  of  January.  The  differ- 
ence caused  great  practical  inconvenience,  and 
January  and  February,  and  part  of  March,  some- 
times bore  two  dates,  as  we  often  find  in  old 
records,  as  1711-12. 

The  year,  properly  so  called,  is  the  solar  year, 
or  the  perioa  of  time  in  which  the  sun  passes 
through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  The 
period  comprises  365  days,  5  hours,  and  48 
minutes,  51  seconds,  6  decimals,  and  is  called  the 
astronomical  year. 

The  Galendar,  the  Jantri  of  the  Hindus,  is  a 
table  of  the  days  of  the  year  arranged  to  assist 
the  distribution  of  time,  and  to  indicate  remark- 
able days  connected  with  devotion  or  business. 

The  Komans  called  the  first  days  of  each 
month  Galends,  from  a  word  which  signified 
*  called,'  beoauae  the  pontiffs,  on  those  days,  called 
the  people  together  to  apprise  them  of  the  days 
of  festival  in  that  month.  Hence  we  derive  the 
name  of  Galendar. 

The  Roman  Galendar,  which  has  in  great  part 
been  adopted  by  almost  all  nations,  is  stated  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Bomulos,  the  founder  of 
this  city. 

Many  of  the  festival  days  of  nations  relate  to 
the  sun,  and  those  of  the  Hindus  will  be  found 
under  that  heading.  Suffice  it  here  to  mention 
Makar  Sakranti,  on  the  sun  entering  Makar  or 
Gi^rioom ;  the  Shoondooh  tiny  ship  festival,  on 
its  turning  back  from  Gapricom;  the  Basant 
Pachami,  and  Bath  Saptami,  and  Holi,  in  honour 
of  the  spring  and  vernal  equinox;  the  Ashadi 
Ekadasi  and  the  Kartik  Ekadasi,  rdating  to  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  as 
also  the  Shravan  and  Dasaxa,  the  ending  of  the 
monsoons. 

Jai  Sing,  ii.  raja  of  Jaipur,  was  a  celebiated  astro- 
nomer. He  erected  observatories  at  Jey  pore,  Dehli, 
Benares,  Muttra,  and  Ujiain,  and  be  was  able  to 
correct  the  astronomical  tables  of  De  la  Hire, 
published  in  1702,  before  the  French  accepted  the 
Newtonian  astronomy.  His  observatory  at  Ben- 
ares stni  exists.  He  left  behind  him  lists  of  stars 
collated  by  hhnself ,  the  Tij  Muhammad  Shahi,  so 
named  because  at  the  request  of  Muhammad  Shah 
he  had  undertaken  the  reformation  of  the  Indian 
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calendar. — Elphinstone's  India ;  Proctors  Saturjij 
p.  197 :  BarOi^s  Religions  of  India ;  Imp,  Gaz,  p. 
2ia    See  ABwini. 

ASTRUC,  a  brave  ofGicer  oommanding  the 
French  army  when  it  was  attacked  on  the  10th 
May  1753,  by  Major  Lawrence,  in  the  island  of 
Sri  Rangaro.  He  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
the  Golden  Rock,  and  again  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  on  the  2l8t  September  1758,  at  the  battle 
of  the  Sagar  Loaf  Rock. — Orme, 

ASTRUK.    6uj.,  Hind.    Gnm  ammoniac. 

ASTUR  TRIVIRGATUS.  Temm.  Goshawk  of 
Nepal,  India,  and  the  Malay  ooantries.  The  other 
Inoian  goshawk  is  A.  palombarins,  a  native  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  in  India  it  is  confined  to  the 
sub- Himalaya. 

ASTYAGES  or  Apanda,  a  Persian  king  of 
the  Kaianian  dynasty.    He  was  son  of  Isf andkr. 

ASUBHA  CHAWANA,  in  Singhalese  Buddh- 
ism,  the  meditation  of  misfortune. — Hardy. 

ASUL,  also  Atal.    Hind.    Tamariz  orientalis. 

ASUR.  Sansk.  a  demon,  an  enemy  of  the 
gods ;  an  order  of  beings  who  reside  under  Maha- 
Meru.  Asura,  demoniacal,  is  a  form  of  marriage 
recognised  by  Hindu  law,  in  which  the  bride- 
groom gives  as  much  wealth  as  he  can  afford  to 
the  bride,  her  parents  and  relations.  It  is  also  a 
term  in  general  use  in  Hindu  writings,  to  indicate 
a  demon,  a  giant,  an  enemy  of  the  gods,  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  a,  privative,  and  sura,  light ; 
also  from  as,  to  be,  and  ura,  living,  spiritual. 
Dowson  says  it  is  the  same  as  Ahura  of  the 
Zoroastrians.  In  the  oldest  parts  of  the  Rig 
Veda  it  is  used  for  the  supreme  spirit;  in  the 
later  parts  it  means  a  demon,  and  the  Brahmanas 
relate  many  battles  between  the  Asura  and  the 
gods.  It  is  an  epithet  frequently  applied  to  the 
ancient  Nag  or  serpent  race  in  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Hindus.  Colonel  Tod  (i.  559)  believes  it 
to  have  been  applied  to  the  Assyrians.  In  prac- 
tice it  seems  to  have  been  used  to  designate  any 
of  the  enemies  opposing  the  advancing  Aryans. 
It  is  a  term  much  employed  in  Hindu  legends  from 
a  very  early  period  down  to  the  time  of  Krishna. 
But  Daitya,  Danava,  Dasya,  Rakshasa,  are  other 
names  applied  by  the  intruding  Aryans  to  the  races 
whom  they  found  in  occupation  of  India. — Eastern 
JlionacAtnn, p.  434 ;  Tod;  Garrett;  Wilson;  Dow- 
son; Taylor, 

ASURA  DHRUVA,  the  South  Pole,  its  inhabit- 
ants, opposed  to  the  Sura  of  the  North  Pole. 

ASW A  or  Asi,  an  Indu  or  Lunar  race,  the 
descendants  of  Deomida  and  Bajaswa,  who  were 
spread  over  the  countries  on  both  sides  the  Indus, 
and  probably  gave  their  names  to  the  region  now 
called  Asia.  Aswa  and  Hya,  synonymous  Sanskrit 
terms  for  horse,  the  asp  of  the  Persians,  was 
applied  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  to  the  Cretic  inva- 
sion of  Scythia,  B.C.  60S, — *  the  sons  of  Togannah 
riding  on  horses ;'  and  described  by  Diodorus,  l^e 
period  the  same  as  the  Takshak  invasion  of  India. 
Amongst  the  Scythians,  the  horse  was  sacred  to 
the  sun,  and  in  India,  Sept-Aswa  is  the  seven- 
headed  horse  of  Surya,  the  sun.  The  Assa-seni, 
the  Ari-aspi  of  Alexander's  historians,  and  Aspasi- 
ana,  to  whom  Arsaces  fled  from  SeleucuB,  and 
whom  Strabo  terms  a  Getic  race,  have  the  same 
origm,  hence  Asi-garh,  the  fortress  of, the  Asi  (erro- 
neously tenned  Hansi),  and  Asgard  were  the  first 
settlements  of  the  Getic  Asi.  Alexander  received 
the  homage  of  all  these  Getie  races,  at  the  mother 
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of  cities,  Balkh,  seat  of  Gat'h-haian  Khan,  accord- 
ing to  Marco  Polo,  from  whom  Milton  took  his 
geography. 

Hi,  Hya,  Hywor,  and  Aswa  denote  the  steed 
in  Sansbrit  and  its  dialects.  In  Gothic,  hyrsa; 
Teutonic,  hors ;  Saxon,  hoise.  Of  the  three  great 
branches  of  the  Indu  (Lunar),  Aswa  bore  the 
epithet  of  Mida  (pronounced  mede),  viz.  Poora- 
mede,  Uja-mede,  and  Deo-mede.  The  Aswa  in- 
vaders of  Assyria  and  Media,  the  sons  of  Bajaswa, 
are  expressly  stated  to  have  multiplied  m  the 
countries  west  of  the  Indus,  emigrating  from  their 
paternal  seats  in  Panchalica. — Tod's  Rajasthan, 

ASWAD.  £l-Aswad-ibn-Kaab,  of  the  time  of 
Mahomed,  was  the  chief  of  the  tribes  of  Ans,  in 
Arabia,  and  a  man  of  eloquence ;  he  embraced  Maho- 
medanism,  and  again  seceded  to  set  up  a  religion 
of  his  own.  He  was  slain  on  the  instigation  of 
Mahomed,  shortly  before  the  demise  of  the  latter. 

ASWAGANDHL    Tel.    Physalis  somnifera. 

ASWALATANA,  pupU  of  Saunaka,  lived 
about  B.C.  350,  and  was  the  predecessor  of  Katya- 
yana.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Srauta  Sutns, 
Grihya  Sutras,  and  other  ritualistic  works ;  he  was 
also  a  founder  of  a  Sakha  of  the  Rig  Veda,  the 
Aswalayana  Sutra,  which  contains  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  Gotras  and  their  subdivisions,  but  in 
a  very  involved  and  unintelligible  style. — Dow^ 
son;  Garrett, 

ASWA  MEDHA,  the  sacrifice  of  the  horse 
(Medha,  Sansk.,  signifies  to  kill).  It  was  practised 
in  India  on  the  Ganges  and  Sarjoo,  by  the  Solar 
princes,  1200  years  before  Christ,  but  its  occur- 
rence within  any  recent  period  is  not  known.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  Scythic  rite,  where  often  the 
horse,  after  certain  ceremonies,  was  liberated,  in 
f  ulfibment  of  a  vow,  and  sacrificed  on  the  deaths 
of  chiefs.  Up  to  the  present  day,  in  India,  oows 
and  bulls  are  let  loose  in  fulfilment  of  vows,  but 
the  liberation  of  a  horse  is  not  now  known.  GoL 
Tod  surmises  that  at  the  grand  solstitial  festival, 
the  Aswa  Medha,  or  sacrifice  of  the  horse  ^the  type 
of  the  sun),  which  was  practLsed  by  the  children  of 
Yaivaswata,  the  ^sun-bom,'  was  most  probably 
simultaneously  introduced  horn  Scythia  into  the 
plains  of  Indu,  and  west  by  the  sons  of  Odin, 
Woden,  or  Boodha,  into  Scandinavia,  where  it  be- 
came  the  Hi-el  or  Hi-ul,  the  festival  of  the  winter 
solstice,  the  grand  jubilee  of  northern  nationa;  anud 
in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  being  so  near  the 
epoch  of  its  rise,  gladly  used  by  the  first  fathers  of 
the  church  to  perpetuate  that  event  It  was  prac- 
tised, he  adds  (Rajasthan^  i.  p.  63)  by  the  Getes  in 
the  time  of  Cyrus ;  deeming  it  right,says  Herodotus, 
to  offer  the  swiftest  of  created  to  the  chief  erf  un- 
created beings ;  and  this  worship  and  sacrifice  of 
the  horse  has  been  handed  down  to  the  Rajput  of 
the  present  day.  The  sanguinary  part  of  this  cere- 
mony would,  according  to  Mr.  Colebrooke,  appear, 
like  that  of  the  parushamedha,  or  human  sacnfioe^ 
to  be  merely  nominal,  the  horse,  after  certain 
ceremonies,  being  let  loose.  Mr.  Ward,  however, 
states  that  he  was  liberated  only  for  a  twelvemonth^ 
when  he  was  again  taken,  and,  being  magnificently 
caparisoned,  was,  after  various  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings, slain  by  the  hota  or  priest  '  He  who 
offers  a  himdred  sacrifices  of  a  horse  is  entitled  to 
the  throne  of  Indra.^— Co2e.  Myth.  Hind.  p.  874. 
And  in  the  Rig  Veda  are  two  hymns  describing  tiie 
sacrifice  of  the  horse,  which  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  early  ritual  of  Hinduism  did  authoriae  this 
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sacrifice  as  a  bamt-offering  to  the  gods.  As,  how- 
ever, these  two,  in  all  the  body  of  hymns  in  the 
Kig  Veda,  alone  relate  to  it,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  even  then  the  rite  was  falling,  or  had  already 
fallen,  into  disuse.  As  described  in  the  RigVeda,  it 
appears  that  the  borse  was  immolated,  and  af  ter- 
wuds  eat  np  into  fragments,  part  of  which  were 
eaten  by  the  assisting  priests,  and  part  offered  as 
harat-offering  to  the  gods.  This  Bacrifice  is  de- 
icribed  in  the  Pnranas  as  one  of  the  highest  order, 
ianmach  that  if  it  be  performed  a  hundred  timee 
itde?atee  the  saciifioer  to  the  throne  of  Swarga, 
and  thereby  effects  the  deposal  of  Indra  himself. 
Is  tiie  Big  Yeda,  howerer,  the  object  of  this  rite 
seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  acquiring  of 
wealth  and  posterity ;  and  eyen  in  the  Kamayana 
it  k  merdy  performed  by  king  Dasaratha  as  the 
icesiis  of  obtaining  a  aon  by  a  universal  monarch. 
It  was  also  performed  by  kings  in  celebration  of 
aospidoiiB  erentB,  especially  after  marriage,  in  the 
bm  of  securing  issue,  when  laigesaes  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  Brahmans  and  officiating  priests. 
It  aeems  ako  to  haye  been  performed  by  kings 
in  asramption  of  supremacy,  on  which  occasion 
their  tribotaxy  soyereigns  were  the  officiating 
priesta  On  this  point  CoL  Tod  mentions  that 
when  Yndishtni  was  firmly  seated  on  his  throne, 
he  reaolved  to  signalise  his  reign  and  paramount 
aorer^nW  b^  the  solemn  rites  of  Aswa  Medha 
and  Raia-Sn,  m  which  princes  alone  officiate,  every 
•  tey,  down  to  that  of  porter,  being  performed  by 
royalty.  The  *  steed  of  sacrifice'  was  liberated 
■Bier  Aijnna's  care.  He  wandered  whither  he 
Med  for  twelve  months ;  and  none  daring  to  ac- 
cept this  cballoige  of  supremacy,  he  was  recon- 
<neted  to  Indiaprestha,  where,  in  the  meanwhile, 
the  hall  of  sacrifice  was  prepared,  and  all  the 
princes  of  the  Und  were  summoned  to  attend.  The 
ittarts  of  the  Kuru  burned  with  envy  at  the 
asnmption  of  supremacy  by  the  Pandu,  for  the 
prince  of  Hastinapur's  office  was  to  serve  out  the 
aacred  food.  Animate  creatures  and  inanimate 
thbga  have  been  objects  of  adoration  amongst 
SMMt  of  the  nations  of  the  earth;  the  sun,  Sie 
noon,  and  aU  the  host  of  heaven ;  the  sword,  the 
aerpent,  and  the  horse ;  and  the  last  seems  to  have 
Ml  worohipped  as  a  type  of  the  sun  by  all  the 
Sorthic  laoes^  The  last  Aswa  Medha  was  under- 
taken hj  the  celebrated  Sowai  Jey  Singh  of 
Amber,  bat  the  milk-white  steed  of  the  sun  was 
■ot  torned  out — WiUianui'  Story  of  Nala^  pp. 
U9-209;  Tod's  Eajasthan,  I  ^.  GB. 

ASIf  A-PATl.  Sansk.  A  title  formerly  borne 
by  some  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  the  south  of 
ladia.     It  means  lord  of  the  horse. —  W, 

ASWATHAMU.    Tel.    Ficus  teligiosa,  L. 

A8W ATTHAMAN,  a  son  of  Drona  and  Eripa 
who  fought  in  the  Kanrava  ranks  at  Kurukshetra. 
After  the  last  day's  fight,  he,  Eripa,  and  Krita- 
vannan  alone  snnriv^  These  entered  the 
Pandava  camp  at  night,  found  Dhriahta  Dyumna 
aaieepk  and  Aswatthaman  trampled  him  to  death 
as  he  lay ;  he  also  killed  Sikhandin,  the  other  son 
€i  Dranpada,  also  the  five  young  sons  of  the 
Pandava,  and  carried  their  heads  to  the  dying 
Daryodhana.— Dotraan. 

ASWICULAPA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  genii. 

ASWINA,  the  first  month  of  the  Hindu  lunar 
year.  According  to  Warren,  the  6th  solar  Hindu 
■loiith,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  sign  Oanya,  answer- 
ing to  the  Tamil  month  ParatasL    According  to 


Ward,  this  word  is  named  from  the  stellar  mansion 
Aswini,  the  name  of  a  mare.  During  the  dark 
half  of  the  moon  in  the  month  Aswin,  when  the 
sun  is  in  Virgo,  September  and  October,  obsequial 
rites  are  daily  celebrated. — Wil&m,  Gloss, 

ASWINI,  the  Qemini  of  the  Hindu  Zodiac.  lu 
Hindu  mythology,  a  form  of  Parvati,  or  the  earth 
goddess,  as  a  mare,  into  which  Surya,  the  sun, 
breathed,  producing  the  Aswini  Kumara. 

ASWINI  KUMARA,  according  to  one  legend, 
were  two  sons  of  Surya  by  Sangnya,  who 
taught  the  art  of  medicine. — Taylor.  In  Hindu 
mythology,  the  pbysidaos  of  the  gods.  Among 
the  inferior  deities,  the  Marut,  or  winds,  hold  the 
first  place;  and  next  to  them,  or  nearly  on  tlie 
same  level,  the  Aswini.  These  are  apparently 
twins  or  brothers,  and  sons  of  the  sea  (oindhu). 
But;  soipetimes,  as  Dr.  Wilson  notices,  they  seem 
to  be  the  precursive  rays  of  the  sun;  at  other 
times,  perhaps  the  sun  and  moon  as  rising  out  of 
the  sea ;  so  that  the  Vedic  Hindus  evidently  had 
settlements  on  Ihe  sea-coast  or  on  some  water 
which  they  called  a  sea.  The  Aswini  are  almost 
invariably  represented  as  having  a  triangular  car 
with  three  wheels,  drawn  by  asses ;  while  their 
name  appears  to  be  derived  from  Aswa,  a  hoite, 
which  would  seem  to  identify  them  with  the  two 
horses  of  the  sun.  Altogether,  they  are  a  perplex- 
ing pair;  and  the  sakta  addressed  to  them  are 
richest  of  all  in  legend.  Their  connection  with 
Indra  (Jupiter),  their  patronage  of  mariners,  their 
twin  brotherhood,  the  two  horses  and  stars  found 
on  their  coins,  identify  them  with  the  Qrecian 
Dioscuri,  Castor  and  Pollux. 

ASFLUMS. 
AsylB,  Refuge,  .    .        Fb.  I  Bait,     ....     PZBS. 
AjBilo,  refugio,  .    .It.,  Sp.  | 

Refuge  places,  or  sanctuaries,  are  known  in 
Persia  as  Bast.  The  custom  previuling  in  the 
Mahomedan  east,  of  having  places  of  asylum, 
owes  its  origin  probably  to  the  Mosaic  law  con- 
cerning the  six  cities  of  refuge,  which  were 
allotted  to  such  as  had  slain  any  person  at  un- 
awares. 'Then  shall  ye  appoint  you  dtiee  to 
be  cities  of  ref  age  for  you ;  that  the  slayer  may 
flee  thither,  which  killeth  any  person  at  unawares. 
And  they  shall  be  unto  you  cities  for  refuge  from 
the  aveneer ;  that  the  manslayer  die  not,  until  he 
stand  before  the  congregation  in  judgment,'  etc. 
(Numbers  xxxv.  11,  12).  See  likewise  Joshua 
XX.  1-9  for  the  names  of  the  six  cities  of  refnge« 
and  the  rules  laid  down  for  them.  A  place  of 
refuge,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Persian  *Bast,- 
existed  formerly  in  the  city  of  London,  where 
debtors  could  not  be  molested  by  their  creditors, 
and  were  out  of  reach  of  pursuit.  This  place  bore 
the  name  of  Alsatia,  and  embraced  the  space 
between  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  Temple  Bar,  lead- 
ing to  the  water-side.  A  similar  place  existed  in 
Liverpool,  and  Holyrood  precincts  in  Edinburgh 
were  similarly  free. 

There  was  an  ancient  law  of  Athens  analogous 
to  the  Mosaic,  by  which  he  who  oonmiitted  *  chance- 
medley  '  could  fly  the  country  for  a  year,  during 
which  his  relatives  made  satisfaction  to  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased.  The  Greeks  had  asyla  for  every 
description  of  criminals,  which  could  not  be  vio- 
lated without  infamy.  Gibbon  gives  a  memorable 
instance  of  disregara  to  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Julian, 
in  Auvergne,  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Frank  king 
I  Theodoric,  who  divided  the  spoils  of  the  altar,  and 
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made  the  prioBts  captiTeB,— an  impiety  not  only 
unsanctioned  by  the  son  of  Clovis,  bat  punished 
by  the  death  of  the  offenders,  the  restoration  of 
the  plunder,  and  the  extension  of  the  right  of 
sanctuary  fiye  miles  around  the  sepulchre  of  the 
holy  martyr.  Asylums  exist  in  Gnina  for  aged 
men  and  women,  for  the  blind,  and  for  lepers. 
For  the  aged  of  both  sexes,  it  is  only  those  who 
have  no  rdations,  or  whose  reUtions  are  really  so 
poor  as  to  be  incapable  of  maintaining  them,  who 
seek  admittance.  .  There  is  an  asylum  in  Bombay 
for  animals,  and  another  in  Surat,  called  Pinjra- 
pol. — Frere^  Antipodes^  p.  242 ;  Tod's  Rajasthan^ 
L  p.  527 ;  Barm  C.  A.  De  Bode'a  Travels. 

ASYSTASIA  COROMANDELIANA.    Nees. 
Ruellia  Zeylanica,  Boxb,     I  R.  leoonda,  Vahl. 
R.  intnua,  VaM,  | 

Hidde-ldre,  .  .  Tam.  I  Tappeia,  .  .  •  TiL. 
Mnkka  mnngera,        TsL.  |  VeniiA  Katte-tige,         „ 

Oneof  the  AcanthacesB,  acommon  weed  in  hedges; 
flowers  either  lilac  or  white ;  the  leaves  are  lued 
mixed  with  others  as  greens.  A.  Formosa  abounds 
on  theCoromandel  coast ;  the  flowers  ai«  purple,  and 
it  is  readily  grown  from  seed. — Eiddell;  Jaffrey. 

AT,  and  Ata-chika,  Hind.  Anona  squamosa, 
custard  apple ;  also  Anona  discolor. 

ATA.    Hind.    Wheat-flour.    See  Farina. 

ATABEG,  also  Atabek,  in  ancient  Persia,  an 
officer  or  petty  prince,  a  ruler  of  a  province. 
Luristan  seems  to  have  been  the  latest  Persian 
territory  so  occupied,  until  Ghengiz  Khan,  with 
his  destructiye  honies  of  Tartar  and  Moghul,  over- 
whelmed the  land,  spreading  fire,  slaughter,  and 
pillage  in  every  quarter.  It  was  the  title  borne 
oy  various  powerful  Amirs  at  the  court  of  the 
Sieleucidffi,  which  they  retained  after  becoming 
independent  in  different  provinces  of  Irak,  Azar- 
bijan,  etc.  The  title  means  *  the  princess  jfather.* 
It  was  held  at  the  court  of  Dehli  under  the  trans- 
lated form  Khan  Baba,  and  was  given  by  Akbar 
to  Bahram  Khan,  who  had  been  an  officer  of 
Humayun,  and  was  Akbar's  confidential  minister. 
-^Elph,  Hist,  oflnditty  ii.  216. 

ATADI.    Singh.    Ghiretta. 

ATAI,  Ante,  Fara,  Fata,  Paiori,  Tiere,  and 
Ton,  trees  of  Tahiti;  their  timbers  are  used  for 
house  and  idiip  carpentry. 

ATAK,  a  village  and  fort  56  miles  from  Rawal 
Pindi,  known  to  Europe  as  Attock.    See  Attock. 

ATAKA-MAMIDI.  T£L.  Boerhaaviaerecta^Z.; 
B.  recumbens. 

ATALANTIA  MONOPHYLLA.    D,a 


Limonia  monophylla,  L, 
limonia  pumila,  Bwrm. 
Wild-lime,    .    .    .    Eko. 
Makhor  limbo,  .    .  Mahb. 
MalTaregam, 


Tamaa  rirens,  JToen. 

Triohilia?  spinosa,  WUfde, 

Kat-elle-micha,      .    Tam. 

Adiri  nimma,    .    .     Tbl. 

Kondanimma,  .  .  „ 
This  small-sized  tree  is  found  on  the  Malabar 
and  Goromandel  coaats,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
common  trees  in  the  greenwood  jungles  or  ^raeee* 
about  the  ghats  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and 
at  Mahabaleshwar;  it  is  less  common  below  and 
inland.  Its  hard,  heavy  wood  is  white  or  pale 
vellow,  and  is  very  fine  or  close-grained;  it  is, 
however,  not  procurable  in  pieces  which  would 
square  more  than  four  inches,  and  but  for  this  it 
would  be  suitable  for  cabinet  purposes.  Wight 
also  fijrares  A.  fioribunda;  and  Yoigt,  with  a 
note  of  interrogation,  names  A.  ?  pubigera  aa  a 
shrub  of  Assam. — Jur.  Reports^  Mad,  Exhxb, ;  Dr. 
Wight;  Dr.  Gibson i  Hogg,  Veg.  King.;  Voigt. 
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AT-ALARI.    Tam.    Polygonum  barbatam. 

ATALIK  is  literally  *  one  who  fills  the  place  of 
a  father.*  It  was  in  the  earliest  times  among  the 
Turko-Tartars  the  title  of  those  nobles  of  the 
country  who  acted  as  counsellers  of  the  princes. 
It  has  also  the  meaning  of  guardian,  tutor,  and 
instructor,  and  it  is  only  in  modem  times  that  it 
is  found  in  the  sense  of  vizir  or  minister.  The 
Sheibanides  and  Ashtarkhanides  had  several 
ataliks,  one  forming  part  of  the  suite  of  each 
prince.  The  present  Khan  of  Khiva  has  a  definite 
number  of  ataliks.  The  rulers  of  Bokhara  and 
Khokand  confer  it  as  a  title  of  distinction.  Atalik 
Ghazi  was  a  title  granted  after  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  by  the  Amir  of  Bokhara,  to  Yaknb 
Beg,  who  united  Khokand  and  Yarkand  and 
Kaahgar  under  his  rule. — P.  Armimus  Vambery, 
Bokhara,  p.  880. 

ATANDAY.    Tam.    Gapparis  horrida,  L, 

ATANGO,  a  Japanese  deity  whose  temple  is  at 
the  top  of  the  Atango*yama  hill.  ^  Yama '  is  the 
Japanese  for  mountain  or  hill,  as  ^Fusi-yama,^ 
*G-yama,'  etc — Frere,  AnHpodes,  p.  426, 

ATAP.  Malay.  Leaves  of  Nipa  fmticans, 
used  as  thatch.  This  palm  grows  very  abundantly 
in  Tenasserim,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  Eastern 
Archipelafla  The  thatch  is  made  of  the  fringe  of 
this  palm^  leaves,  doubled  down  and  sewed  on 
sticks  or  lathes  of  bamboa 

ATARI,  a  ruined  fort  in  the  Multan  division 
of  the  Panjab,  identified  with  the  Brahman  city 
taken  by  Alexander. 

ATASH.  Pers.  Fire.  Atash  bahram,  a  fire 
temple  of  the  Parsees  or  Gabr  sect,  or  Zoro- 
astnans.  Six  of  these  are  in  India.  It  is  also 
known  in  Hindi  as  Atash-kada  or  Atash-khana. 
Pottinger  says  that  at  Yezd,  styled  Dar-ul-Ibadat, 
or  seat  oi  reliffion^  the  Guebres  (Gabr)  had  an 
Atash-kada  (which  they  assert  has  had  the  sacred 
fire  in  it  since  the  days  of  Zoroaster)  in  their  own 
compartment  of  the  city,  but  for  this  indulgence 
the  rersian  government  taxed  them  at  twenty-five 
rupees  each  man. — Wilson;  Pottinger's  TV.,  p.  1:^7. 

ATASH  BAZI.    Hind.    Fireworks. 

ATASHI  GULABI  RANG.  Hind.  Amongst 
dyers,  a  bri^t  rose  colour,  from  atash,  fire. 

ATASH  KHOR.  Pebs.  Tetrao  rufus,  Ltiw. 
The  two  Persan  words  siffnify  fire-eater.  It  ib 
the  chakor  partridge  of  Incua. 

ATASI.  Sansk.  Lmum  usitatissimum,  L. ;  flax. 

ATAYI  DEVI,  the  Hmdu  Diana,  Saraswad 

ATGHA-MARAM.  Tail  Bauhinia  racemosa. 
DioBpyros  ebenaster;  any  of  the  ebony  woods. 

ATGHAR    Hind.    PicklesL 

ATCHEMPETTA,  a  town  belonging  to  the 
Kalleri  race,  12  nules  west  of  Tanjore. 

AT-DEMMATA.    Singh.    Gmelina  arborea. 

ATEES.    Hind.    The  root  of  Aconitum  hetero- 

Syllum  forms  the  true  medicinal  Atees  dt  the 
dian  bazars,  employed  as  a  tonic  in  feverL 
But  the  substance  sold  under  that  name  in  the 
south  of  India,  perhaps  over  India  generally,  is 
quite  inert,  for  two  drams  as  a  dose  have  been 
given.  O^Shaughnessy  mentions  that  the  spurious 
Atees  roots  are  the  dry  tubers  of  Asparagus  sar- 
mentosus;  but  the  same  term,  in  the  south  ol 
India,  is  applied  to  Unseed,  also  known  as  Aki, 
Tisi,  and  Mashina.  According  to  Ainslie,  Atees 
is  the  Hindustani  name  of  the  bark  of  a  specifli 
of  fietula,  used  in  the  northern  parts  of  India  for 
dyeing  chintz  red,  and  which  is  sometimes,  though 
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Tirely,  brought  to  the  Ooromandel  coast  The 
loot  of  Aconitam  heterophyllum,  the  true  Atees, 
hm  long  beeD  oelebrated  as  a.  tonic  and  valuable 
febrifuge;  it  is  intensdij  bitter  and  alightlj 
astongent,  with  an  abandanoe  of  farina.  The 
true,  intenaely  bitter  Ateee  yields  to  water  18  per 
eaik,  to  alcohol  32.  In  any  trial  of  this  medicine, 
pRBcriptioiia  should  invariably  give  the  yemacular 
name,  to  poreyent  confusion  with  the  formidable 
aconite. — Ro^le^  Cat  Ez.^  1862 ;  Ind,  Ann.  Med. 
Sei  April  1856;  O'Shcmghnesfy,  Bengal  Dispr.; 
AmaUe'sMaU  Med.;  H./.ei  T.  O. 

ATENEE  PROMAGHOS.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Beagai  Asiatic  Society,  there  was  exhibited  an 
CDgraTed  figure  of  Atenee  Promachos  on  red  cor* 
nefian,  of  Greek  execution,  from  the  N. W.  of  India, 
bong,  according  to  Colonel  Cunningham,  a  copy  of 
the  odebrated  statue  by  Phidias  in  the  Parthenon. 

ATERAN.  HiMD.  A  frame  for  winding  off 
thveadptenoiis  to  forming  skeins. 

AIEtI,  the  female  power  of  Wak,  the  supreme 
bemg  of  tlie  Galla  race  of  Shoa. 

ATEUCHUS  SACER,  the  sacred  beetle  of  the 
Egyptians,  fonnd  in  Egypt  and  western  Asia. 

ArS.  HiKD.  Eight.  SeeAtVBhaia;  Atli- 
Coirrie. 

ATHABOO,  near  Tinneyelly,  8200  feet  aboye 
the  sea,  with  a  rainfall  of  40  inches.  Tea  trees 
grow  faumriantfy. 

ATHAIL.     Panj.    Astragalus  multioeps. 

ATHALE^alsoAddale.    Tah.    Jatrophaglanca. 

ATHAMAKTA  MACEDONICA,  a  plant  used  in 
the  east  as  a  perfume  for  clothes.  It  is  for 
EniopeaiiB  oyer  penetrating. — Hogg^  Veg.  King. 
p.  37a. 

ATHAMBINANA^  seyen  great  unbumt  relics 
of  Sakya,  yia.  4  canine  teeth,  2  collar  bones,  and 
the  frootal  bone.  Princes  erected  pagodas  and 
v^c-tempks  (tsedee)  oyer  them. 

ATHa5^ASIUS  NIKITIN.  a  oitiaen  of  Tyer, 
who,  about  the  year  1470,  in  the  time  of  lyan  in., 
fisted  the  kingdoms  of  the  Dekhan  and  Gol- 
cooda,  bat  is  re^nrted  to  haye  died  on  his  return, 
heiore  he  reached  Smolensk.  The  record  of  his 
voyage  was  written  by  himself,  and  deliyered  to 
the  &ak,  a  kind  of  secretary  of  state  to  the 
Gmid  Dake.— /nifia  m  the  Ibih  Cent. 

ATHARAVA,  the  fourth  book  of  the  Yedaa 
It  comprehends  the  whole  sdenoe  of  Hindu 
theology,  metaphysics,  and  philosophy.  It  was 
■Banged  by  Vyaaa,  and  it  was  taught  by  the  sage 
Somanta  to  his  pupil  Eabandha. 

ATHARVAl^  Samsk.  A  dasB  of  priests  de- 
■Bended  from  a  man  named  Atharyan,  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  institute  theworshinof 
ire  before  the  E.  and  W.  Iranians  separated. — 
Mamer  WiUiam$. 

ATH-BHAIA  HiNB.  A  branch  of  the  Baa- 
gv;  atiiirtfii  and  tumblers. 

Arfi-COWRIE,  in  Bengal,  the  distribution  of 
eig^t  kinds  of  parched  peas,  rice,  sweetmeats,  with 
eowriea  and  pice,  amongst  the  children  of  a 
Hindn  house,  on  the  eighth  day  after  a  child  is 
bora  in  the  family. 

ATHENE,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
Qbngidm,  and  sub-family  Athenins ;  seyeral  species 
oeenr  in  S.E.  Asia. 

ATHERE08PERMA  MOSCHATA,  of  the  order 
A^ierospennacefle,  Lindl.,  a  plant  of  Australia, 
where  its  bark  is  infused  and  partaken  of  as  tea. — 
Hogg,  Veg.  King.  p.  667. 
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ATHERINA.  Of  this  genus  of  fishes,  seyeral 
Indian  species  are  known,  A.  Australis,  A.  Brownii, 
and  A.  Japonica.  A.  Brownii  is  the  Clupea  of 
authors.  A  Forskali,  Russell^  is  the  whitebait 
of  Malabar.  Engrauhs  Ruasellii,  Bleeker^  is  also 
so  called. 

ATHERURA,  a  genus  of  mammals  of  the  family 
HystriddsD,  and  sub-family  HystricinsB.  Only  one 
species  of  Atherura  is  known  m  India. 

ATHI.    BURM.    Fruit 

AT'HI-KURUTHI,  a  subdiYisu)n  of  the  Nair 
race. 

ATHI  THRIPELI.  Maleal.  Pothos  officinalis. 

ATH-MAUK,  a  tributary  state  in  Orissa,  with 
a  chief  with  the  title  of  raja.  Its  population, 
14,536  in  number,  consists  of  the  Gond,  Ehand, 
Pan,  Chasa,  Qoala,  Damal  Goab,  Sud,  and  Maho* 
medans.-^/mp.  Gcui. 

APH^MAS.  Hind.  Lands  repeatedly  ploughed 
for  eight  months,  from  Asbagh  to  Magh,  for  sugar* 
cane. 

ATH^R  or  Asr.  Arab.  Footst^  or  footprint 
Similarly  to  the  Pag  of  Gujerat,  the  Arab  traces 
thieyee  1^  the  Ath'r. 

ATHUm,  the  chief  town  of  the  Mair  or  Mera 
race,  mountaineers  of  Rajputana;  the  country 
is  sWled  Mairwara,  or  '  the  region  of  hills.' 

AtHUR,  the  ruined  city  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Upper  Zab,  now  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
Nimrud,  and  called  Ashur  by  the  Arabic  ffeogra* 
phers;  and  in  Athur  we  recognise  the  old  name 
of  Assyria,  which  Dio  Caasius  writes  Atyria,  re- 
marking that  the  barbarians  changed  the  Sigma 
into  HaxL-^MiOer'e  Lectures,  p.  288. 

A-THU-YA,  in  the  Buddhism  of  the  Burmese^ 
a  fallen  nab,  a  spirit. 

ATHY,  a  goddess  of  the  Assyrians.    See  Ken. 

ATIBALA  CHETTU.    Tel,    Sida  rhomboidea. 

ATI  MADHURAMU.  Samsk,  liquorice.  If 
imported,  it  iz  the  root  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra; 
if  indigenous,  it  is  obtained  irom  the  root  jjf 
Abms  precatorius. 

ATI-MARAM.  Tam.  Ficus  racemosa,  Linn. 
Ati-Meralu,  Ficus  ezcelsa,  WcUL 

ATIMUKTAMU.  Sansk.  Hiptagemadablota, 
Gaertn.y  also  Dalbergia  Oojainensis,  £. 

ATI-NAR.   Tam.    Fibre  of  Banhinia  tomentosa. 

ATI*PALA.    Hind.    Abntibn  Indicum. 

ATI-SINGIA«BISH.    Nxp.    Aconitam  feroz. 

ATIT.  Hind.  A  Hindn  religious  mendicant 
usually  of  the  YaiBhnaya  sect;  a  monastic  order  of 
Hindus.  Jhaloca,  one  of  their  monasteries,  is  near 
Bhynsror,  and  was  founded  by  the  Bhynsror  chi^ 
Colonel  Tod  mentions  that  their  monastery,  in  his 
time,  was  an  isolated  dwelling,  on  the  terraced  roof 
of  which  he  found  a  party  of  ue  fraternity  squatted 
round  a  fire,  enjoying  the  warmth  of  the  morning 
sun.  Their  wild  appearance;  their  matted  hair  ana 
beard  had  neyer  known  a  comb;  their  bodies  were 
smeared  with  ashes  (bhaboot);  and  a  shred  of 
cloth  round  the  loins  seemed  the  sole  indication 
that  they  belonged  to  a  class  possesBing  human 
feelings.  Their  liyes  were  passed  in  a  neipetual 
routine  of  adoration  of  Chaturbhujah,  the  *  four- 
armed  '  divinity,  and  they  subsisted  on  the  produce 
of  a  few  patches  of  land,  with  which  the  chi^  of 
Bhynsror  had  endowed  thia  abode  of  wild  asoetics, 
or  with  what  theur  patrons  or  the  town's  people 
and  passengers  made  up  to  them.  The  head  of 
the  establii^ment  came  forth  to  bestow  hii  blen- 
ing  on  Colonel  Tod,  and  to  beg  something  for  his 
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brder.  He,  howeyer,  in  the  first  place,  elected 
Colonel  Tod  one  of  his  chela  or  disciples,  by 
marking  his  forehead  with  a  tika  of  bhaboot, 
which  he  took  from  a  pUtter  made  of  dhak  leaves. 
-~7W*<  Travels.    See  Ashes. 

ATI-TIPLI.   Tam.  Scindapsus  officinalis,  iScAo/^. 

ATI  VIRA  RAMA,  a  Pandiyan  king  who  reigned 
at  Madura  aboat  the  12th  century  a.d.  The  prin- 
cipal work  attributed  to  him  is  the  Naidatam.  He 
is  said  also  to  hare  been  the  author  of  the  Kasai 
kantam,  Unga  Puranam,  Kurma  Puranam ;  three 
antati  in  praise  of  the  Saiva  temple  at  Karunur, 
and  an  ethical  treatise,  Vettiyerkai.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  that  he  was  merely  the  patron  to  whom 
the  works  were  dedicated. 

ATI-VISA  Tel.  Aconitumferox,  Wall.  The 
Sanskrit  Ati  visha  is  from  ati,  very,  and  visha, 
poison.  The  Telugu  word  is  always  understood 
as  designating  an  active  poison,  which  is  the 
character  of  the  Yish,  Bish,  or  Bikh  of  upper 
iDditL.—aSh.  155. 

ATKALA  DESA,  Cuttack  or  Orissa. 

ATKARI,  a  caste  of  silk-weavers  in  the  Dekhan. 

ATKE-KULAY.    Benq.    Arachis  hypogea, 

ATMA.  Samsk.  The  soul.  Paramatma,  the 
supreme  soul,  God.  Atma-bhu,  self -existent,  from 
atma,  self,  and  bhu,  existence.  Atma-devata,  from 
«tnia,  and  devata,  a  god,  a  guardian  deity. 

ATMAGUPTA,  Sansk.  ;  also  Atmagupta-mur- 
kuti,  Benq.    Mucnna  prurita ;  Gowhage. 

ATMAN.    Sansk.    Life,  animal  life. 

ATMISA.    Arab.    Artemisia  vulgaris,  L. 

ATNAMUS.    Ab.    Anthemis  nobflis,  the  plant. 

ATNIL.    Hind.    Astragalus  spinosus. 

ATOLL.  An  atoll  differs  from  an  encircling 
barrier  reef  only  in  the  absence  of  hmd  within  its 
central  expanse ;  and  a  barrier  reef  differs  from  a 
f ringeing  reef,  in  being  placed  at  a  much  greater 
distance  from  the  land,  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
bable inclination  of  its  sub-marine  foundation, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  deep  water  lagoon-like 
space  or  moat  within  the  reef.  The  polypes  that 
make  these  are  chiefly  Antipathes  glaberrima, 
Madrepora  corymbosa,  M.  pocillifera,  Goigonia 
tuberculata,  two  species  of  Astrea,  Leiopathes 
glaberrima,  and  L.  Lamarckil  Atolls  sometimes 
constitute  a  great  circular  chain  enclosing  a  deep 
basin,  but  opening  by  one  or  more  deep  breaches 
into  the  sea.  Sometimes  they  surround  a  little 
island  by  a  girdle  of  reefs,  or  form  the  immediate 
edgmg  or  border  of  an  islimd  or  continent  Atolls 
occur  in  the  Pacific,  in  tiie  Chinese  seas,  and  the 
Marianne  and  Philippine  islands,  Maldives  and 
Laccadives,  and  Sunaa  group,  the  Keeling,  the 
Low  Archipelago,  Mardiall  Archipelago,  and 
Caroline  have  atolls.  The  Maldive  island  atoUs 
are  the  Addu,  the  Addu-mat,  Ari,  Malcolm,  Col- 
lomandu,  Horsburf^h,  Heawandu,  Pholo,  Moluk, 
Nillandu,  Phaidi-Pholo,  Ross,  and  Sua-divah. — 
Figuier,  Ocean  World;  Darunn^  Coral  Eee/s; 
Macgillivray^  Voyage.     See  Coral ;  Polype. 

ATR,  Arab.,  written  Attar,  Otto,  and  Ottar,  a 
perfume,  or  essence  of  flowers ;  by  Europeans  tJie 
-term  is  confined  to  that  from  poses.  An  Atr-dan 
•contains  the  Atr,  and  the  perfumer,  draggist,  or 
distiller  is  called  Attar.  The  perfumes  sold  under 
the  name  of  Atr  are  as  various  as  are  the  fragrant 
flowers  from  which  they  are  extracted;  and  the 
term  Atr  has  the  same  extent  in  India  as  the  word 
scent  in  English;  <uid,  like  the  European  fancy 
names,  the  Indians  have  similar  appeilations,  as 
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Majmuah,  all  the  fragrances;  Rabat  i  Ruh,  hearts* 
ease.  P»f  ames  of  flowers  are  usually  obtained  in 
India  by  enfleurage  or  inflowering,  less  frequently 
by  distillation.  OilB  are  used,  into  which  succes- 
sive batches  of  flowers  are  placed,  until  the  oil 
becomes  impregnated  with  the  aroma.  Butter^ 
grease,  animal  fat  or  oil,  might  all  be  used,  by 
spreading  it  on  the  inside  of  a  dish,  and,  after  fill- 
ing this  with  fragrant  blossoms,  placing  over  it 
another  dish,  also  greased  inside.  After  a  day  the 
grease  has  become  fragrant,  and  the  living  flowers 
continue  to  give  out  their  odour.  To  remove  the 
odour  from  the  fat,  it  is  scraped  off  the  plates  and 
put  into  alcohol,  which  takes  up  the  odour  and 
becomes  scent,  and  the  grease  again  becomes 
odourless.  The  rose,  orange,  acada,  violet,  jasmine, 
tuberose,  and  jonquil  are  treated  in  this  way  by  the 
French  flower  farmeisof  theVar.  Under  distillation, 
a  ton  of  rose  flowers  will  yield  about  40  ounces  of 
Atr  or  Otto,  worth  £200  sterling ;  and  the  residoary 
water,  highly  saturated  with  odour,  another  £10. 
The*  Atr  or  Otto  of  roses  is  a  highly  valuable  and 
delightful  perfume.  It  is  an  essentud  oil,  prepared 
in  several  countries  iu  the  East,  and  has  this 
remarkable  composition,  that  it  is  a  compound 
of  two  oils,  one  liquid  and  the  other  solid,  and 
inodorous.  At  Ghazipur  in  Bengal,  the  Atr  is 
always  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  when 
the  nights  are  cooL  To  procure  the  oil,  the  roses 
are  put  into  the  still,  and  the  water  passes  over 
gradually  as  in  the  rose-water  process.  After  the 
whole  has  come  over,  the  rose- water  is  put  into  a 
large  metal  basin,  which  is  covered  with  wetted 
moslin,  tied  over  to  prevent  insects  or  dust  getting 
into  it,  and,  being  let  about  two  feet  into  the 
ground,  which  has  been  previously  wetted  with 
water,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  quiet  during  the 
whole  night.  In  the  morning  early,  the  little 
film  of  Atr  which  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
rose-water  during  the  night  is  removed  by  means 
of  a  feather,  and  carefully  placed  in  a  phiaL  Day 
after  day,  as  the  collection  is  made,  it  is  placed  for 
a  short  period  in  the  sun,  and  after  a  sufl&cient 
quantity  has  been  procured,  it  is  poured  off  dear, 
and  of  the  colour  of  amber,  into  small  phiala 
Pure  Atr  has  at  first  a  pale  greenish  hue,  but  in  a 
few  weeks  it  becomes  of  a  pale  yellow.  It  is  gene- 
rally calculated  that  100,000  roses  will  produce 
180  grains  of  Atr,  and  the  price  of  100,000  roses 
varies  from  40  to  70  rupees;  and  the  tola,  180 
grains,  of  the  Atr  is  sold  at  80  and  90  rupees. 
At  this  price,  as  may  be  supposed,  it  is  rarely  if 
ever  used  even  by  the  wealthiest  of  natives,  and 
the  native  courts  employ  the  Atrs  or  perfumed  oils 
prepared  by  their  own  distillers  from  the  jasmine 
(J.  sambac  and  J..gTandiflora),  and  bela,  and  lenion 
grass  (Andropogon  schoBuanthus),  the  rooea  oil, 
the  oil  of  Kemaur  (Andropogon  iwaranehusa^, 
Atr  of  khuskhus.  Newar  oil,  A.  MarHni,  a  volatile 
oU,  erroneously  called  oil  of  spikenard,  is  met  with 
in  the  shops,  and  obtained  from  a  plant  named  by 
Dr.  Royle,  Andropogon  calamus  aromaticus. 
ATRACTYLODES  ALBA.  SmUh. 
Peh-ahuh,  Yu-ahah,    .    .    Chik. 

A  plant  of  Ngan-hwui  and  Kiang-su,  from 
the  shoots  of  which  a  tea  is  made.  Its  root  is 
strongly  aromatic,  and  is  made  into  a  tincture,  or 
given  in  powder  or  in  piUs  as  a  warm  stomachic 
in  catarrh,  chronic  dysenteiy,  general  diop^, 
rheumatism,  and  profuse  sweatings. — Smith. 
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ATRACTYLODES  RUBRA. 


ATTOCK. 


.   ATRACTYLODES  RUBRA  .Svdih.  . 
TuBg-thnh^    .    .    OmN.  |  Ch'ih-slmh, .    .    .    Chin. 

Ito  toot  18  met  with  in  finger-shaped  pieces,  and 
IS  Dfled  like  that  of  A.  MtL—Smith^  p.  28. 

ATRAK  or  Atrek,  a  riyer  .which  rises  in 
Khonsaoi  to  the  north  of  Burjnord,  and  flows 
wot  to  the  Gaqiian.  Since  1881*  it  forms  part  of 
the  bomidaiy  between  Penia  and  Russian  Turke- 
stan. It  gires  Russia  the  command  of  the  passes 
ksding  from  the  Akhal  country  into  Kborasan. 
The  cooDtiy  is  occupied  by  the  Tekke  Tnrko- 


ATRAPHAXIS  SPINOSA,  a  polygonaceoos 
riovb  of  China;  is  said  to  yield  a  manna  calied 
Kih-pcOi-la 

ATRETA,  B.C.  1200?  famed  in  Hmdu  legend 
SB  hating  imparted  the  knowledge  of  the  Ayur- 
veda to  Agmbeea  and  others;  and  Agnibesa^s 
mtk  was  corrected  by  Charaka,  and  received  his 
ntme.  Charaka*8  work  is  in  the  form  of  dialogues. 
It  IbUowB  the  division  of  the  eight  parts  of  the 
Aynr-Yeda. — Garrett, 

ATRL  a  riahi  of  the  Hindus,  a  mind-bom 
nn  of  Biahma.  He  was  manned  to  Anusuya 
<Charity),  one  of  the  24  daughters  of  Daksha. 

ATRIPLEX  HETERANTHA.  Thoyah  keeray, 
Tail  A  common  weed ;  the  leaves,  used  as  greens, 
■ske  an  eocoellent  yegetaUe ;  found  in  abundance 
IB  soothem  India ;  also  cultiyated. — Jaffrey. 

ATRIPLEX  HORTENSIS,  the  garden  orache, 
or  nd  creeping  spinach,  occurs  in  Tartary,  and  its 
seeds  are  deacribed  as  emetia  One  species  is 
known  in  Sind  as  the  Juree. — (ySh,  p.  466. 

ATROPA  ACUMINATA.    Rayle. 

Mardam-i-Oiah,  .      Pkbs. 
•         ti 
Tam. 


Ttefa-ua-Shaitan,      .     „ 
fn^imma  T^^""X"i,  Hikd. 
.    .   Malay. 


Tnhraj, 
Kat-juti, 


These  names  are  of  very  doubtful  correctness ; 
IPows  OD  the  northern  face  of  the  Himalayas. — 
aSk,  p.  466. 

ATROPA  MANDRAGORA  Linn.  The  man- 
dasocai,  or  mandrake,  the  root  of  which  was  so 
eddnfted  in  the  magic,  rites  and  toxicology  of 
the  sncientB,  is  known  in  the  bamrs  of  Central 
Amm  and  the  north  of  India.  Its  properties  are 
ktwitical  in  nature  with  those  of  A.  beUadonna, 
kmi  weakor,  in  consequence  of  drying  and  de- 
compoaitlon  of  the  atropia.— (?*iS%.  p.  466 ;  Hogg's 
Teg^^^Mdomj  552. 
ATSUT  Panj.  Rhenm  emodi. 
ATTA«  Guj.,  Hind.  Meal,  wheaten  flour. 
When  sifted,  maua  ia  the  finer  part  of  wheaten 
ioor,  and  sooji  the  harder.  In  India,  the  un- 
eorted  wheaten  flour,  the  Atta,  does  not  readily 
learen  into  wheaten  bread,  and  the  sifted  sooji  is 
ased  almost  solely  for  that.  The  natiyes  who  eat 
wheat  ue  the  Atta  or  nnsorted  flour.  See 
Farina. 

ATTA,  a  genus  of  ants,  A.  destructor,  dis- 
snuhsy  domieola,  floricola,  occur  in  the  Peninsula 
of  Indi&.  The  A«  destructor  prefer  animal  to 
wm<ablr  sabstances,  deatroyinff  dead  insects,  bird 
•kina,  «(&,  bit  aleo  feed  greaduy  on  sugar.  They 
are  common  in  all  parts  of  India.  A  ruf a  lives 
in  boles  under  ground,  about  gravel  walks,  mud 
vnllBi  and  often  appears  in  houses,  coming  through 
a  hole  or  crevice  in  the  floor  or  wall.  From  a 
eoloDy  of  them,  evory  now  and  then,  vast  num- 
bers of  ^e  winged  females  (and  males)  issue 
forth  just  before  sunset,  attended  as  &r  as  the 
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window  by  swarms  of  the  neuters  of  both  kind& 
Its  favourite  food  is  dead  insects  and  other  matter, 
but  it  also  carries  off  seeds  like  the  Ooodoma, 
chaff,  etc.  It  stings  yery  seyerely,  leaving  a 
burning  pain  that  lasts  for  several  minutes. 

ATTACUS  RICINI,  Jones,  and  A.  cynthia, 
Drury,  silk  moths  of  Benfl»il  and  Sub-Himfdaya. 

ATTA- JAM.    Beng.    Oleadioica. 

ATTALEA  FUNIFERA.  Seeman,  A  yalu- 
able  palm  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Brazil. 
A  coarse  black  fibre  is  obtained  from  the  dilated 
base  of  the  petioles,  and  partly  used  for  home 
consumption,  partly  exported  to  Europe,  tied  up 
in  bundles  of  seyeral  feet  in  length,  and  sold  in 
I^ndon  under  the  name  of  Piassaba  fibre  at 
about  £14  the  ton.  It  is  manufactured  into 
cordage  in  its  native  countries ;  and  as  it  is  light, 
cables  made  of  it  do  not  sink  in  the  water.  It 
yields  the  coquilla  nuts  of  commerce,  and  might 
adyantageously  be  introduced  into  southern  Asia. 
These  are  excessively  hard,  beautifully  mottled 
with  dark  and  light  brown,  and  capable  of  tiding 
a  yery  high  polish ;  they  are  extensiyely  used  for 
turnery  work,  especially  in  making  the  handles 
of  bell-puHs,  small  tops,  the  knobs  of  walking- 
sticks,  umbrellas,  and  other  articles.  In  1850, 
about  250,000  nuts  were  imported  into  England, 
and  sold  at  dOs.  to  40s.  the  1000.  It  should  be 
grown  in  India. — Seeman;  Holtzapp/el;  Poole's 
Stat,  of  Com. 

ATTA  PATTI.    Hind.    Mimosa  pudica. 

ATTAR.  Hind.  A  druggist,  a  perfumer,  a 
distiller.  Atr-dan,  a  cssket  of  gold  or  silver, 
fitted  with  vases  for  holding  Atr  or  perfume 
essences.    See  Atr. 

ATTARAN,  a  narrow,  deep,  and  sluggish  riyer 
in  the  Amherst  district  of  British  Burma,  which 
joins  the  Salween  riyer  at  MouUnein.  There  are 
several  hot  springs  on  its  banks. — Imp.  Gaz, 

ATTAYEESY,  a  district  in  the  west  of  India 
largely  occupied  by  KolL    See  KolL 

ATTHAKATHA  or  Atuwawa,  a  commentary 
on  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Buddhists. — Hardy. 

ATTICA  MAMMADI.  Tel.  Boerhaavia  dian- 
dria,  B.  tnberoea. 

ATTILA  Etzel,  known  to  Europe  as  Attila, 
was  the  leader  of  the  Hiong-nu,  a  pastoral  tribe, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  the  bonlers  of  China 
by  the  powerful  dynasty  of  Han.  They  formed 
one  of  those  pastoral  tribes  who  roam  in  the 
Unds  from  the  Altai  to  the  walls  of  China.  The 
Hiong-nu,  after  their  inroad  on  the  (xothic  empire 
of  Hermanrich,  made  their  way,  under  Etsef  or 
Attila,  into  the  heart  of  France.  Hordes  from 
the  same  regions,  under  Togral  Beg,  Seljnk, 
Mahmud,  Chengiz,  Timur,  and  Othman,  over- 
whelmed the  khalifat  and  the  empires  of  China, 
of  Byzantium,  and  Hindustan;  and  lineal  de^ 
scendants  of  tiie  Shepherds  of  High  Asia  still  sit 
on  the  throne  of  Cyrus,  and  on  that  of  the  great 
Constantine. 

ATTOCK  is  a  small  town  with  a  fortress  in  the 
Rawal  Pindi  district  in  the  Panjab,  and  cives  its 
name  to  a  district  lying  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indus.  The  town  is  in  lat.  SS""  53'  15"  N.,  and 
long^  72''  16'  45"  E.  The  meaning  and  origin  of 
Attock  are  both  doubtful  We  Team  from  the 
Tabaqat-i- Akbiui,  the  Tarikh-i-Murassa,  and  other 
natiye  works,  and  even  from  Hindus  at  the  present 
day,  that  Atok  was  formerly  called  Atok-Benares. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  At*k,  a 


ATTU  KARAN, 


AUGUSTUa 


barrier;  and  it  was  said  that  HindoB  formerly 
hesitated  to  go  by  the  west  of  the  Indas,  lest  they 
lost  caste,  fiat  Hindus  from  the  most  ancient 
tiroes  have  been  spread  westward,  as  now,  even  to 
Russia  in  Europe,  and  to  Africa.  According  to 
Fraser,  Attock  in  desert  tracts  in  Khorasan  means 
the  skirt  or  foot  of  the  hills,  and  commencement 
of  the  desert,  and  it  is  commonly  used  for  the 
desert  itself  in  these  parts.  The  fortress  is  built 
on  a  precipitous  slope  of  bare  and  rugged  hills  over- 
looking the  Indus  river,  close  to  the  left  bank 
on  the  road  from  the  Panjab  to  KabaL  The 
Indus,  when  in  flood,  runs  below  in  an  impetuous 
torrent,  foaming  in  whirls  around  the  jutting 
rocks  called  Tel-Jalalia  and  Tel-Eamalia,  from 
the  names  of  two  of  the  Raushanai  sect  who  were 
flung  from  the  summits  during  the  reign  of  Akbar. 
At  this  place  the  Eftbal  river  joins  the  Indus  river. 
It  is  66  miles  from  Rawal  Pindi,  and  45  miles 
from  Peshawar.  A  tunnel  1505  feet  long,  under 
the  Indus,  was  completed  in  June  1868,  after 
eight  years*  labour.  The  level  of  the  Indus,  about 
18  miles  above  Attock,  is  1049  feet  above  the  sea. 
— A'.TT.  JFV. /. 

ATTU  KARAN.   Tam.    A  shepherd,  goatherd. 

ATTUKEDASA.  Malsal.  Attu  Natte,  Tam. 
jSSschynomene  aspera. 

ATTDN,  the  nationtd  dance  of  the  Daurani« 

ATULGAN.    Panj.    Myrsine  Africana. 

ATUR,  a  taluq  in  the  Salem  district  of  the 
Madras  Preddency,  with  a  population  of  164,000 
souls.  Great  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore  occur 
in  the  hills.  Kari  Raman,  a  pagoda  in  the  Periya 
Kalrayan,  is  a  shrine  of  great  sanctity. — Imp.  Oaz, 

ATVI.    Sansk.    Forest,  grove,  wilderness. 

ATWEN-WOON,  Burmese  privy  oouncillora, 
of  whom  there  are  four.  They  are  inferior  in 
rank  to  the  Woon-gyi,  but  between  them  and 
the  Woon-dook  precwence  is  disputed. — Yule. 

AUBER,  PETER,  author  of  Analysis  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  East  India  Company,  with 
Supplement,  1826-28 ;  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Brilash  Power  in  India,  1837 ;  China :  an  Outline 
of  its  Government,  Laws,  and  Policy,  and  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Embassies  and  Intercourse 
with  that  Empire,  1834. 

AUCHOO.  Beng.  Raspberry,  Rubus  pauci- 
florus. 

AUCKLAND,  Earl  of,  was  Governor-General 
of  India  from  the  4th  March  1836  to  28th  Februanr 
1842.  India  had  never  been  in  a  more  tranquil 
state  than  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  1836 ;  but 
on  tiie  1st  October  1838  he  decUired  war  against 
Dost  Muhammad  Khan,  ruler  of  Kabal.     The 

S-ounds  stated  for  the  war  were  that  Dost 
uhammad  had  attacked  the  ruler  of  the  Panjab, 
Ran  jit  Singh,  an  ally  of  the.  British;  that  his 
military  preparations  indicated  intended  hostile 
attempts  agamst  India ;  and  that  Shah  Shuja,  then 
under  Brit^  protection  in  India,  was  the  rightful 
chief  of  the  Afghans.  The  war  with  Afghanistan 
lasted  until  1842,  and  though  at  first  and  at  last 
successful,  it  was  the  most  disastrous  that  the 
British  had  ever  experienced  in  those  regions. 
Shah  Shuja  was  put  on  the  throne;  Jalalabad, 
Kabal,  Ghazni,  and  Kandahar  were  taken;  but 
the  Kabal  division  of  the  army  was  driven  out, 
and  all  but  a  few  hostages  and  prisoners,  and  one 
officer,  Surgeon  William  Bryden,  were  destroyed. 
AUCKLANDIA  COSTUS.  Fakonar. 
Aplotaxis  aurioolatA,  De  O. 


Eoct,.    ,    . 
Paohak, .    . 
Moh-hifUQg, 
Nan   „  „    , 
Kwang  „  „ 
Koitot,  .    , 
Paoha,  Sepuddy, 
Kust-i-Hindi, 
„     bahri, 
EoBt-ihirin, 


Beno. 

Chin. 


.    .  Gb. 

MAI.AT. 

.    Pebs. 


Enst-i-Arabi,  .    .      Pkbs. 

Kustak, „ 

Koostum,  .  Sansk.,  Tam. 
Koot,  Sansk.,  Guj.,  Hind, 
Ooplate, .  .  .  „  „ 
Patohak,  ...  „ 
Godu  Mahanel,  .  Singh. 
Kooshta,  ....  Syb. 
Changla,     .    .    ,     •  Tel. 
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This  annual  plant  grows  on  the  southern  dopes 
of  the  Himalaya,  up  to  15,000  feet,  in  the  basins 
of  the  Jhelum,  Beas,  Chenab,  and  is  of  genenl 
occurrence  about  Kaghan  and  eveiy  part  of  that 
district  It  yields  a  fragrant  root,  the  Coetos  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  in  Kashmir  is 
empWed  to  preserre  clothes,  and  ia  lar^^y  ex- 
ported to  Chma,  where  it  is  reduced  to  powder 
and  burnt  in  the  temples.  In  passing  loads  of 
it,  the  aromatic  odour  is  distinctly  peroeptibl& 
It  sells  for  2  rupees  the  maund.  In  China,  the 
root  is  recommended  to  wean  from  opium-smok- 
ing.—5mt7A  ;  CkghonCs  Panjab  Report,  p.  177 ; 
Rcyle,  Productive  Resources;  Simnumds*  Com- 
mereial  Products;  M'Cldland;  RoyWs  HinL 
Bot.  p.  S60 1  Hogg's  Veg.  King.  p.  461;  Birdr 
wood's  Bom.  Prod. ;  Stewarts  Panjab  Plants^ 

AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  a  bush  of  Japan,  witJi 
a  spotted  leaf.  The  brilliant  scarlet  berries  are 
matured  in  winter  and  spring. 

A-UD,  in  Muttra,  twice  annually,  jars  of 
water  set  on  a  little  masoniy  platform,  near  a 
village,  to  lay  the  ghost  of  some  childless  penon. 
— Growse^  y,  612. 

AUDI,  the  4th  solar  month,  Tamil  denomina- 
tion, answering  to  the  Hindu  Sravana,  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  sign  Carcata.— r£.  Warren^  Kala 
Sanhita.    See  Yarsha. 

AUDI  CABEI  or  Adhi  Kari,  Tah.,  also  caHed 
Palabhogam,  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  tenure 
in  which  land  is  held  in  the  Tamil  provinces.  In 
this  the  occupant  holds  a  defined  portion  of  the 
viUage  lands,  which  he  can  let  or  seU,  his  other 
rights  and  privil^^es,  which  he  holds  ui  common 
with  other  proprietors,  being  transferable  along 
with  the  land. 

AUGURIBS.  Divination  by  lots,  auguries  and 
omens  b^  flights  of  birds,  as  practised  by  the 
Getic  nations  described  by  Herodotus,  and  amongst 
the  Germans  bv  Tacitus,  are  still  found  amongst 
all  Hindus.  Their  books  on  this  subject  oonld 
supply  the  whole  of  the  augurs  and  aospioea, 
German  or  Roman.  The  Mahomedans  in  India 
often  oast  lots ;  and  in  Sind  is  a  practice  similar 
to  that  of  the  mountaineers  of  Scxtland ;  it  was 
caUed  Sleinanaohd,  or,  *  reading  the  speal-bone,* 
or  the  blade-bone  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  Tlie 
poet  Drayton  alludes  to  the  practice  <rf  thk 
'divmation  strange'  amongst  t^e  'Dutch-made 
English*  settied  about  Pembrokeshire,  in  his 
Polyalbion,  Song  6.  Camden  notices  tiie  same 
superstition  in  Ireland. — Burton's  Scinde,  p.  404  • 
Tod's  Rajasthan,    See  Divination ;  Omen.  * 

AUGUSTUS,  emperor  of  Rome,  when  at 
Antioch  received  an  embassy  with  letters  fitua 
king  Pandyon  of  ancient  Dravira.  The  emhaosj 
gave  valuable  and  curious  presents,  amongst 
others  a  man  without  arms,  a  serpent  ten  oulMts 
lone.  In  the  letter,  the  king  described  himself  aa 
holding  swa^  over  six  hundral  kings,  and  asking 
the  friendship  of  Augustus.  In  the  embassy  waa 
an  Indian  named  Zannanoeh^us,  from  Banigosa 


AULANTHA. 


AUS. 


or  Baroaefa,  who  aooompanied  AngOBtiiB  to  Athens, 
and  there,  as  Galaoos  had  done,  committed  Belf- 
immolatioii  before  the  emperor.    His  tomb,  known 
•Bthe  Indian^  tmnb,  was  to  be  seen  as  late  as 
Fhitarcfa^s  time.    See  Pandiya. 
AULANTHA.     Maueal.    Galceanthee  Indioa. 
A.  U.  M.,  three  letters  which,  when  combined, 
form  the  syllable  O^  held  sacred  by  Hindus. 
Vonier  Williams  supposes  them  to  be  the  initial 
kUers  of  the  trinity  of  gods  of  fire,  wind  or  air, 
and  son  (Agni,  Yayn  or  Vanma  or  Indra,  and 
Ifitia).— Af<m£fr  WUiiams.    See  O'm. 
AUMOO.     HnvDi  of  Bannoo.    A  desert  soil. 
AUMOOKEERA.    Tam.    Physalis  somnifera. 
AUNGA-ABULI,  also  Anngra,  also  Amiwera. 
HiKD.    £mblica  officinalis,  GxrL 

AUNG  KHAN  of  the  Eeraite  Moi^ls,  cele- 
hfated  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  Prater  John. 
He  was  a  oontemponury  of  Ghengiz  Khan,  whom, 
at  the  inBtigati<m  of  jealous  enemies,  he  attempted, 
but  failed,  to  destroy.— £22to<,  pi  498. 
AUN-LASAR.  Hikd.  Yitreons  solphnr. 
AUNTHULUPABAY.  Tah.  Momordicadioica. 
AUNT.  Tam.  Odinawodier. 
AUBAK6ABAD,  in  long.  IS""  54'  N.  and  long. 
75^  22'  £.,  in  the  Dekhan,  a  large  dty,  greatly 
decayed,  aoid  a  military  station.  The  mean  height 
of  the  station  is  1885  feet  above  Bombay,  at 
Cdabah.  It  may  now  have  aboat  15,000  peopla 
It  is  in  the  dominions  of  the  nawab  of  Hyderabad, 
and  has  seTeral  times,  for  short  periods,  been  resided 
m  by  his  predecessors.  The  daughter  of  Anrangzeb 
ii  boned  there ;  her  monument  is  of  white  marble, 
in  which  elegant  arabesques  and  flowers  are  carved 
vith  great  akill,  and  ^e  doors  are  ornamented 
with  jpatea  of  metal,  in  which  also  are  flowers  and 
onameota.  Near  the  mosque  is  a  handsome 
nacble  hall,  and  round  it  a  neglected  garden. 

AURAN6ZEB,  emperor  of  India,  was  the 
yoQugeat  of  four  sons  ot  the  emperor  Shah  Jahan. 
Shah  Jahan  fell  sick  when  advanced  in  years,  and 
each  of  his  bods  raised  an  army  to  seise  &e  throne. 
Daia  Shikoh,  the  eldest,  was  open-hearted,  but 
inqwtiioas  and  rash  even  to  folly.  Shuja  and 
Hand  -were  bold,  ambitious  leaders ;  Aurangzeb, 
ihe  yooD^est,  was  of  a  remarkably  mUd  temper, 
hot  cantioiiBv  designing,  and  a  perfect  master  of 
dhnimnlation.  He  pr^ended  to  waive  his  daim 
to  the  throne  in  favour  of  Murad,  and  these  two, 
nting  thdr  foioee,  defeated  Dara  and  Shuja  in 
swcesBSon.  Aurangzeb  afterwards  imprisoned 
Minad  in  the  for  tress  of  Gwalior  until  his  death. 
Stea  fled  to  Gujerat,  meeting  Bemier  on  his  way, 
then  on  to  Gntch  and  Sind,  when  an  Afghan  took 
han  pneoner  and  sent  him  to  Dehli,  where  he  was 
kiOsd  by  the  order  of  Aurangseb.  Aurangzeb, 
taking  advantage  of  his  Other's  advanced  age, 
eonpelled  the  emperor  to  sign  his  own  abdication, 
■ad  he  remained  till  his  death  a  nrisoner  in  a 
pahiee.  The  eldest  brother,  Shikoh,  fled  westward, 
and  his  death  was  never  ascertained. 

Aurangzeb  gained  but  an  imperfect  success  over 
Afgfasmistan,  and  his  wars  in  the  Dekhan  were 
prutradedL  In  his  habits  and  manners  he  was 
lemarkably  snnple.  He  was  an  author  and 
Toliiminooa  writer  of  letters,  which  almost  invari- 
sM J  include  some  poetic  quotation  or  some  verse 
from  the  Koran.  His  system  of  ffovemment  was 
a  continual  mistrust;  he  was  cold-hearted,  and 
evinced  no  generosity.  He  excluded  the  Hindus 
feom  office,  their  fairs  and  religkyos  meetings  were 


forbidden,  and  their  temples  insulted  and  even 
destroved.  Yet  he  laid  out  no  money  on  mosques 
or  enoowments  of  the  Mahomedan  faith,  showed 
no  sig:n  of  being  under  the  influence  of  the 
teachers  of  his  own  religion,  and  often  expressed 
his  contempt  of  the  falSr  or  darvesh  sects.  He 
detested  the  Hindus,  who  detested  him.  Both  his 
declared  heir,  Shah  Alam,  and  Azim,  as  well  as 
his  favourite  ^ndson,  were  the  o£fkpring  of  Raj- 
pntnis;  but  his  bigotry  outweighed  his  policy,  and 
he  visited  the  Rajputs  with  an  unrelenting  and 
unwise  persecution.  Nevertheless  this  bigotry  of 
Aurangzeb  endeared  him  far  more  to  his  Maho- 
medan co-religionists  than  did  the  liberality  of 
Akbar ;  and  even  to  the  present  day  the  memory  of 
Aurangzeb  the  persecutor  iz  honoured  by  Ihem 
far  more  that  that  of  Akbar  the  beneficent. 
Early  in  his  reign  he  adopted  harsh  measures 
towards  his  Hindu  subjects.  Later  on  he  renewed 
the  capitation  tax  which  Akbar  had  abolished, 
and  he  issued  edicts  against  public  dancers  and 
singers,  poets  and  astrologers.  Subsequentiy  he 
took  prisoner  the  widow  and  son  of  the  Rana  of 
Udaipur  as  she  was  returning  from  Kabal,  whoe 
her  Imsband  had  died,  but  the  Rani  escaped ;  on 
which  he  sent  a  force  to  overrun  Ajmir,  to  bum 
the  villages,  destroy  the  crops,  and  seize  the 
women  and  children  as  slaves.  His  principal 
residence  in  the  latter  part  of  his  long  reigu,  was 
in  the  Dekhan,  and  he  died  at  Ahmaduaggur, 
where  he  was  embalmed,  and  tiie  body  removed 
to  the  plateau  of  the  hill  overlooking  EUora. 
Europe  was  made  more  particularly  acquainted 
with  Aurangzeb  by  Bemier^s  mention  of  him  in 
his  Travels.  The  Moghul  empire  attained  its 
utmost  extent  in  AurangzeVs  reign.  His  authority 
reached  from  the  10th  to  the  25th  degree  of  Utitude, 
and  nearly  the  same  in  longitude ;  and  his  revenue 
exceeded  thirty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  in  a 
country  where  the  products  of  the  earth  are  four 
times  as  cheap  as  in  England  Most  Asiatic 
princes  of  the  Mahomedan  faith  profess  a  trade. 
The  great  Aurangzeb  was  a  capmaker,  and  sold 
them  to  such  advantage  on  the  *  ninth  day '  fairs, 
that  his  funeral  expenses  were  by  his  own  expreu 
command  defraved  from  the  privy  purse,  the 
accumulation  of  his  personal  labour.  His  son, 
Mahomed  Mazum,  took  the  titie  of  Bahadur  Shah, 
and  reigned  about  six  years. — Elph. 

AURANTIAGE J5,  the  Cita^acesB  order  of  pknte. 

AURA8A  PUTRA.    Sansk.    A  begotten  son. 

AURA81US.  Mount  Auiasius  is  b^ind  Tunis 
and  Algiers.  The  native  kabyle  on  that  mountain 
are  fair,  red-haired  men,  and  have  been  conjectured 
to  be  descendants  of  the  ancient  Vandids. 

AUREA  GHERSONESUS.  The  country  thus 
named  by  the  ancient  geographer  Ptolemy,  has 
been  supposed  by  d*Anville  to  be  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  his  Sin-Hoa  the  western  part  of 
Gochin-Cfaina;  Pegu  also  has  been  named-  othere 
have  pointed  to  Gaile  and  other  places. — India  in 
the  Idth  Cent    See  Galle. 

AIJRIGULA.  A  genus  of  shells  or  molluscs. 
Auricula  auris  Midse,  which  occurs  in  the  Moluc- 
cas, has  been  transferred  to  the  genus  Voluta. 

AURORA.  Phseton  in  the  Greek  mythology 
was  the  son  of  Gephalus  and  Aurora.  The 
former  answers  to  Aruna,  the  Hindu  bird-headed 
messenger  of  the  sun.  The  Greeks  have  given 
the  dawn  a  female  character. 

AUS.    Hind.,  Maleal.    Rice  sown  in  Ghaitra 
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or  Yaiaakh  (February — ^March),  and  ripening  in 
Sravana  or  Bhadra  (August — September). — W. 

AUSENA  MARAM.    Tam.     Pterocarpus,  sp. 

AUSJENI.    Maleal.    Artocfmpua  birsutua. 

AUSNEH.    Panj.    Parmelia  KamtKbadalia. 

AUSTIN  de  BOURDEAUX,  an  artiat,  who 
erected  the  Taj  at  Agra,  a.d.  1627-1658. 

AUSTRALIA.  The  continent  of  Australia, 
including  Tasmania,  extends  from  lat  10°  to  45° 
S.,  and  from  long.  112°  to  154°  E.  It  is  about 
3000  miles  in  length,  and  somewhat  less  in 
breadth,  and  in  altitude  it  ranges  in  places  up 
to  7000  feet.  It  comprehends,  therefore,  almost 
every  climate,  from  the  tropical  to  that  of  the 
colder  countries  of  Europe.  Tiie  continent  has 
been  partially  colonized  by  people  from  the  British 
Iides;  but  small  uncivilised  tribes  of  aborigines, 
of  a  Mongolian  race,  wander  about.  Their  origin 
is  obscure,  and  observers  have  differed  in  describing 
them.  When  Australia  was  first  settled,  there 
must  have  been  about  150,000  natives;  now 
there  are  only  70,000  to  80,000.  The  Tasmanian 
natives  were  superior  to  the  Australians  in  capa- 
city. Unfortunately,  rough  settlers  and  escaped 
convicts  persecuted  and  degraded  them,  and  the 
race  ^^ually  shrank  from  7000  to  one  old  woman, 
who  died  in  1876.  GircumciBion  is  performed  at 
fourteen,  and  at  twenty  the  youth  is  gashed  over 
the  back  and  chest.  On  the  Murray  River,  girls 
bave  the  whole  back  cut  with  flints  in  horizontal 
bands  of  gashes.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
^Is  voluntarily  submit  to  it,  because  the  scarred 
back  is  greatly  admired.  Women  are  speared  for 
the  slightest  offence,  even  for  the  husband^s  dis- 
appointment in  the  chase.  A  girl  who  has  left 
her  husband,  even  involuntarily,  is  cruelly  dis- 
figured. In  physical  appearance  the  Australian  is 
prepossessing.  The  eye  is  full  and  expressive,  the 
head  and  body  erect,  and  the  chest  well  thrown 
forward.  All  the  men  have  thick  beards  and 
hair.  This  is  a  distinctive  feature,  and  is  not 
shared  generally  by  the  Mongolian,  Negro,  Malay, 
or  the  natives  of  the  Celebes,  the  last  of  whom  may 
.be  presumed  to  have  enjoyed  facilities  for  effecting 
an  intermixture  with  the  Australians.  Native 
Australian  women  are  met  with,  whose  hair  is 
comparatively  soft,  the  head  being  covered  with  a 
.profusion  of  loose  natural  curls.  While  possessing 
the  wide-spreading  nose,  receding  forehead,  and 
rapid  eye  of  the  African,  the  thin  and  muscular 
limbs  of  the  Zulu,  and  the  long  silky  hair  of  the 
western  Malay,  with  not  a  little  of  the  latter's 
skill  and  daring, — ^and  to  these  types  respectively 
the  natives  of  norUi  and  north-west  Australia 
approach  nearer  than  to  any  other, — ^they  bear  no 
further  resemblance  in  their  broad  characteristics, 
in  their  language,  or  their  weapons.  The  instru- 
ments of  warfare  in  general  use  by  the  two  con- 
tiguous races  vary  no  less  than  their  respective 
customs,  language,  and  physique.  The  most  re- 
markable weapon  of  the  Australian,  the  boomerang, 
is  entirely  unknown  to  the  Papuan,  who  in  fight- 
.ing  use  the  bow  and  arrow.  In  many  features  of 
•their  superstitions  they  assimilate  to  the  North 
American  Indians,  and  to  some  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Pacific,  strongly  resembling  the  latter  in  iheai 
•interments,  and  in  the  practice  of  piercing  the 
septum  of  the  nose. 

fVom  the  period  of  the  earliest  discovery  by  Euro- 
peans, the  Chinese,  the  Malay,  and  the  Celebians 
have  visited  the  south-eastern  idands  of  the  Indian 
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Ocean,  and  had  their  stations  on  the  Australian 
coast,  trading  with  the  inhabitants,  and  conyey- 
ing  from  thence  cargoes  of  trepang,  shells,  etc. 
Since  the  17th  centuiy,  it  has  been  gradually 
taken  possession  of  by  the  British,  and  since  1841 
many  brave  efforts  have  been  made  to  explore  the 
countiy.  Plains,  forests,  and  rivers  alike  abound, 
with  creatures  of  strange  form.  Each  of  its  floral 
regions  has  a  zoology  peculiarly  its  own.  "Hie 
Banksisd  are  everywhere  tenanted  by  <rae  moli- 
phagous  birds,  the  Eucalypti  by  the  TrichogloBsi 
and  Ptiloti,  the  towering  figs  by  the  regent  and 
satin  birds,  the  palms  by  the  Carpophagsa  or  fruit- 
eating  pigeons,  and  the  grassy  plains  by  the  ground 
pigeons  and  grass  parakeets.  The  bmls  represent 
many  of  the  tribes  found  in  Europe;  but  the 
Aus^ian  continent  possesses  genera  exdusiTely 
its  own,  many  of  which  are  nocturnal,  and  many 
of  them  breeding  three  or  four  times  in  a  season. 
About  fifteen  families  of  birds  are  confined  to  the 
Australian  region,  amongst  which  are  the  paradise 
birds,  honey-suckers,  lyre-birds,  brush-tongned 
lories,  mound -makers,  and  cassowaries.  The 
mammalia  are  different  from  all  those  met  with 
in  other  parts  of  the  globe ;  the  Marsupiala  exten- 
sively  prevail ;  and  the  Kangaroos,  Wombat,  KoaJa^ 
Omithorhynchus,  Echiana,  the  Thalycone  or 
Devil  peculiar  to  Tasmania,  Phalangers  and  flying 
opossums  (Belideus),  constitute  a  fauna  as  inter- 
esting as  remarkable.  The  only  mammals  of 
Australia  and  New  Guinea  are  marsupials,  the 
monotremes  and  mice.  The  marsupials  are  very 
numerous  and  varied,  constituting  six  families  and 
SS  genera,  with  about  120  known  species.  The 
seaweeds,  about  a  thousand  in  number,  have 
proved  a  fertile  field  of  research,  with  many 
beautiful  molluscs.  Its  economic  plants  are 
numerous  species  of  Acacia,-  Albizzia,  Casuarina, 
Eucalyptus,  Ficus,  Panicum,  Phaseolus,  and  many 
others  yielding  timber,  gums,  resins,  tanningr  sub- 
stances, and  medicines. 

AUSTRALIAN  MOSS,  Eucheuma  speciosum. 

AUTEUIL,  M.  d\  a  French  officer  who  com- 
manded the  French  forces  at  the  battle  of  Ambur, 
and  gained  t^e  battle.  Anwar-ud-Din  fell  in  that 
battle,  at  neariy  100  years  of  age. 

AUTHOONDAY.    Tam.     Capparis  brevispma. 

AUTMORA.    Beng.    Isora  corylifolia. 

AUVAIYAR  is  the  most  noted  Tamil  poetess. 
This  name  simply  signifies  Uhe  matron.'  She  is 
said  to  have  been  exposed  by  her  mother,  and 
brought  ut>  by  a  minstrel ;  but  many  fables  ai« 
related  of  her.  Tamil  writers  call  her  the  sister 
of  Tiruvalluvar.  She  is  said  to  have  continued 
unmarried  all  her  life.  The  Rev.  H.  Bowar 
remarks,  *  She  sang  like  Sappho ;  yet  not  of  love» 
but  of  virtue.*  Five  books  of  moral  aphorisms, 
much  used  in  schools,  are  attributed  to  her,  vis. 
Attisudi,  Konrai  ventan,  Muturai,  Nalvali,  and 
Ealviyolukkam.  The  genuineness  of  the  Moturai 
is  considered  doubtful  by  Dr.  Caldwell.  Other 
books  attributed  to  her  are  the  Vettriverkai, 
Avve-Kerao,  Awe-Kool,  Pilaiyar-Agaval,  and 
Ganapathi-Asiria-yirutam,  and  a  number  of  de- 
tached verses.  The  Muturai  is  also  styled  the 
Vakkundan.  Her  collection  of  brief  moral  aphor- 
isms is  unrivalled.  She  is  called  EuUukkupadi, 
t.e.  she  who  sang  for  rice  water.  The  Mutnrai 
is  a  collection  of  fine  similes.  Her  works  are  read 
by  every  Tamil  person,  are  greatly  and  deservedly 
esteemed,  and  are  among  the  first  books  put  into 
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the  kaiidB  of  children  in  erery  Tamil  school.  One 
tnditkm  mDeges  that  Anvai jar  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Brahman,  who  married  an  inferior  caste  woman, 
of  whose  low  birth  he  was  not  aware.  An^aiyar 
ms  their  second  female  child,  and  was  deserted 
by  them,  and  brought  np  amongst  the  Panar 
birds.  Aavaiyar  seems  to  hare  lived  about  a.d. 
900,  during  the  reigns  of  three  celebrated  kings 
ol  the  Ptodyan,  Senn,  and  Sorghan  kingdoms. — 
Tnil  Authors;  Garrett 

AYA  or  Ajn-wa,  a  town  in  Burma,  in  long. 
9r  1'  E.  and  lat.  21"*  52'  N.,  on  the  bank  of 
tbe  bawadi,  at  one  time  the  capital.    Its  state 
ame  wm  Ratnapnra,  or  Gem-city.    It  is  alleged 
to  hate  been  founded  in  a.d.  1864,  by  Thado- 
BKU-bya,  prince  of  Tagoung,  who  mastered  the 
kJBgdcsnB  of  Panya  and  Sagain,  into  which  the 
eoniiky  was  then  divided.     The  first  mention 
mde  of  Ara  by  any  European  traveller,  is  that 
by  Mieok>  di  Conti,  who  was  there  about  1440 
(Bamnio,  i.  340).    It  continued  usually  to  be 
the  royal  xeridenoe,  with  some  intervals,  till  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.     In  1526,  the 
Sfaans  of  Mooyin  and  Mogoung  took  the  city  and 
oremn  the  country,  of  which  they  held  possession 
till  1564    In  that  year,  the  Tounghoo  king  of 
Pegu,  l^hoi-byoo-mya-yen  (lord  of  many  white 
ej^bants)  conmiered   Ava    and    destroyed  the 
dty.    The  king  Nyoung-men-ta-ra,  who  re-estab- 
hihed  the  city  and  kingdom  after  the  fall  of  Pegu 
IB  1(K)1,  appears  to  have  been  anatural  son  of  the 
coaqneior.     Ava  was  taken  by  the  Pegueis  during 
tbnr  lesnmption  of  independence  in  1752.    They 
«ae  needuy  expelled  by  Alompra,  but  he  always 
lended  at  Mout-sho-bo.    In  1768,  on  the  accession 
«f  TUben-bjoo-yen,  Ava  again  became  the  seat 
of  rofaltj.     It  was,  however,  abandoned  on  the 
foaadtng  of  Amarapura  in  1783,  but  reoccnpied 
m  1823  by  the  king  and  queen,  who  entered  in 
gnat  state,  aooompanied  by  the  white  elephant, 
and  by  all  the  d^ignitaries  of  the  court,  only  to  be 
aputt  deserted  in  1887  by  Tharawadi,  who  had 
vowed  to  make  it  a  heap  of  ruins. — Yule's  Embassy, 
AYA.     Tel.    Sponia  Wightii,  Planch. 
AYA,  a  drink  of  the  South  Sea  islanders,  pre- 
pared from  the  Macropiper  methysticum.    It  was 
ebewed,  mit  in  a  bowl,  and  allowed  to  ferment, 
ad  draat.    In  the  Samoan  islands,  the  large 
ava-bowl  ia  made  from  the  tamanu,  Oalophyllum 
iaophylhim^  and  occupies  a  conspicuous  place. 
Ava  in  Tahiti  is  a  general  name  for  ardent  spirits. 
Ava  IB  alao  a  ^ant  of  Tahiti ;  its  bark  made  into 
«Ml— Capl.  E^nstone  Erskine,  Islands  of  the 
Wutem  Pacific,  p.  46. 

AYA  ABDUI  SUR  JASAN.  A  Parsee  festival 
Md  in  honour  of  Ava,  the  angel,  in  their  theology, 
who  paesideB  over  the  sea.  On  this  day  Paraees 
ahwild  approach  the  sea-ahore  or  any  stream  of 
vniter,  and  chant  prayers  from  the  Zend ;  but 
thBBC  leligionistB  now  generaUy  mix  with  their 
pn^vr  Beveral  Hindu  rites,  such  as  offering  flowers. 
aogar,  eoooa-nuts,  etc  In  Bombay,  a  fair  is  held 
«B  the  es[^anade  on  this  day. — Parsees. 

A  YADHUTA.  Sansk.  In  the  south  of  India, 
a  religioas  ascetic  mendicant  of  the  Saiva  sect, 
vbo,  Bimikrly  to  the  Yirakta  Yairagi,  has  subdued 
tte  paaaions  and  estranged  himself  from  the 
iBtercBlB  and  emotions  <S  mankind,  abandoning 
rdilpoaB  observanoeB  and  worldly  restraints. — 
IFilWni.  See  Hindu ;  Sanyasi ;  Yairagi. 
AVA  GEM-SAND  comes  from  the  neighbour- 


hood of  Ava,  and  is  sometimes  one  of  the  Shan 
articles  of  merchandise.  It  consists  of  small  frag-^ 
ments  of  nearly  all  the  precious  stones  found  in 
the  country ;  but  garnet,  beryl,  and  spinelle  are 
its  principal  constituents,  more  espedaJlv  the  last, 
which  seems  to  constitute  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  mass.  A  single  handful  will  contain 
spedmens  of  every  shade, — ^black,  blue,  violet, 
scarlet,  rose,  orange,  amber,  yeUow,  wine  yellow, 
and  white. — Mason. 

AYAGOODA.    Tel.    Trichosanthes  palmata. 

AYALAMBANA,  in  China  and  Ceylon,  a  sacri- 
fice among  Buddhists  for  the  dead  in  the  15th 
day  of  the  7th  month ;  till  redeemed,  they  are 
suspended  by  their  heels,  head  downwards,  fh>m  a 
tree  in  the  inferior  reeions. 

AY  ALU.    Tel.    Mustard  seed. 

AYALVULLI.    Tam.    Janipha  manihot. 

AYANAK.  Maleal.  Ricinus  communis,  lAnn, 

AYANEJANA.  Sansk.  Washing,  ablution ; 
a  Hindu  ceremony  prior  to  offering  the  funeral 
cake.  It  consists  in  pouring  water,  in  which 
flowers  and  sandal  paste  are  immersed,  upon  the 
bed  of  Kusa  grass  placed  to  receive  the  cake. — W. 

AYANI  AYATTAM.  Tam.  With  Brahmans, 
a  festival  at  which  the  sacred  thread  is  renewed ; 
it  occurs  during  the  Hindu  month  Avani,  which 
falls  in  with  August.  During  the  Utharayanan, 
or  northern  solstice,  all  devout  Hindus  are  sup- 
posed to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  tne 
Yedas,  and  during  the  Thatchanayanantham,  or 
southern  solstice,  they  are  allowed  a  relaxation 
of  their  religious  studies,  or,  as  some  eminent 
divines  among  them  are  of  opinion,  they  are  for- 
bidden to  open  the  Yedas.  During  the  northern 
solstice,  ue.  from  Avani  (August)  to  Thi  (January), 
marriages  and  other  auspicious  rites  are  performed ; 
all  acts  done  are  supposed  to  have  some  virtuous 
effect,  and  in  some  manner  benefit  the  persons 
performing  them.  But  during  the  southern 
solstice,  which  extends  from  Masi  (February)  to 
Adi  (July),  everything  done,  though  virtuous  in 
itself,  is  unprofitable  in  its  effects.  During  this 
period  sin  is  supposed  to  abound,  in  consequence 
of  the  months  bemg  *  bad  months ; '  and  when  this 
period  is  past,  and  the  month  of  Avani  ushers  in  the 
*  good  months,*  the  occasion  is  regarded  a  fitting 
one  for  the  ceremony  in  which  the  iSndu  is  invested 
with  the  sacred  thread,  with  multiform  ceremonial 
rites.  Into  a  hole  which  is  dug  and  consecrated 
for  the  purpose,  the  Yedakni,  or  the  three  kinds 
of  sacred  fire,  are  cast,  and  over  these  the  wood  of 
the  Arasu,  or  Ala-maram  or  Athi-maram.  Incense 
and  the  Navathaniam,  or  nine  kinds  of  sacred 
grain,  follow,  and  then  the  necessary  quantity  of 
ghi  completes  the  ceremony.  The  sa<nred  thread 
costs  some  Hindus  a  large  sum,  but  to  the  poorer 
classes  the  Brahman  priests  sell  ih»  strings  at 
reduced  prices. — Madras  Mail,  21st  Aug.  1872. 

AYANI-MULA.  Hun).  A  fast  observed  in 
honour  of  Siva. 

AYANTARA.  Sansk.  In  the  Brahmanical 
religion,  a  descent  of  the  deity  in  the  shape  of  a 
mortal ;  it  is  an  incarnation  of  an  inferior  kind, 
intended  to  answer  a  purpose  of  less  moment. 

AYANTI,  the  ancient  name  of  the  modem 
Oujein ;  also  called  Ujjayani,  Yisala,  and  Pushpa- 
Karandjni.  This  dty  is  noticed  in  the  Meghaduta, 
verses  28  and  91.-^Williams'  Story  of  Nala^  p. 
116  ;  Captain  Edward  Warren. 

AYANZOAB,  the    name    given   in   western 
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Europe  to  the  two  physiciAiui  called  Ibn  Zohar, 
A-D.  1072. 

AVARAI.    Tak.    Cassia  auriculata. 

A VARO  of  Tahiti,  fruit  of  Melastoma  Malabath- 
rica,  used  as  a  blue  dye  for  Tapa  cloth. 

AVA-SARPINI,  among  the  Jaina,  one  division 
of  time ;  the  other  is  Uta-sarpini 

AVATAR.  Hind.  From  the  Sanskrit,  Avatara, 
a  descent  or  incarnation,  a  term  employed  by  the 
Hindus  to  designate  the  incarnations  of  YishnUf 
usually  ananged  and  named— 1.  Matsya,  or  fish ; 
2.  Kurma,  or  tortoise;  8.  Varaha,  or  boar ;  4.  Nara- 
singha,  or  man-lion ;  5v  Vamana,  or  dwarf ;  6. 
Parasu  Rama,  the  name  of  a  favoured  person  in 
whom  the  deity  became  incarnate ;  7.  Rama,  the 
same ;  8.  Krishna,  the  same ;  9.  Budha,  the  same ; 
10.  Kalki,  or  horse.  Of  these,  nine  are  past,  the 
tenth  is  yet  to  come. 

When  the  Hindus  speak  of  the  deity  having 
been  thus  incarnate,  we  must  understand  it  with 
some  qualification ;  for,  in  fact,  there  is  perhaps 
scarcely  one  point  in  their  mythological  religion 
that  the  whole  race  of  Hindus  have  faith  in. 
There  are  sectaries  and  schismatics  without  end, 
who  wUl  bdieve  only  certain  points  that  others 
abjure;  individuals  of  those  sects  dissent  from 
the  doctrine  believed  by  the  majority;  other 
philosophical  sceptics  will  scarcely  believe  any- 
thing, in  opposition  to  their  easy-f  aithed  brethren, 
who  disbdieve  nothing.  Thus,  some  Saiva,  or 
followers  of  Siva,  admit  the  saoredness  of  the 
Avataras  of  Yishnu,  but  in  difiperent  degrees  of 
potency  and  sanctity.  They  generally  admit  the 
personified  interposition  of  the  preserving  attribute 
of  the  deity  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  without 
yielding  the  point  of  supremacy  in  the  prototype. 
And  some  zealous  Yaishnava,  or  followers  of 
Vishnu,  giving  themselves  up  to  his  adoration 
in  some  incarnation,  Krishna  or  Rama^  for 
instance,  reject  all  further  application  of  divine 
terms.  Hence  may  in  part  be  discerned  the 
liability  under  which  inquirers  labour,  of  being 
misled  by  sectaries  into  receiving  schism  as  ortho- 
dozy,  and  of  forming  general  conclusions  from 
individual  or  partial  information. 

1.  The  Matsya  or  Fish  Avatara  has  been 
supposed  to  have  immediate  reference  to  the 
general  deluge,  and  to  be  the  same  history,  dis- 
guised in  oriental  fiction,  of  that  event  as  is 
related  in  the  Scriptures.  Sir  W.  Jones  (As.  Res. 
vol.  i)  assents  to  the  opinion  of  Bochart,  that 
the  fable  of  Saturn  was  raised  on  the  true  history 
of  Noah ;  he  shows  that  the  seventh  Menu,  Satya- 
vrata,  corresponds  in  station  and  character.  In 
his  reign,  the  Hindus  believed  the  whole  earth  to 
have  be^  destroyed  by  a  flood,  including  all 
mankind,  who  had  become  cornipt,  except  the 
pious  prince  himself,  the  seven  nshi,  ana  their 
several  wives,  who,  by  command  of  Vishnu, 
entered  a  'bahitra,'  or  spadous  vessel,  accompanied 
by  pairs  of  all  animals.  Vishnu,  assuming  the 
form  of  a  fish,  commanded  the  ack  to  be  fastened 
by  a  cable,  formed  of  a  vast  serpent,  to  his 
stupendous  horn,  secured  thereby  xmtQ  the  flood 
subsided;  when  he  and  Brahma  slew  a  monster 
named  Hyagriva,  who,  while  Brahma  was  repos- 
ing at  the  end  of  a  kalpa,  stole  the  Vedas,  and 
mankhid  had  consequently  fallen  into  the  depths 
of  ignorance  and  impiety.  This  mighty  demon  is 
call^  the  prince  of  Danavas;  his  name  means 
horse- necked.    The  Vedas  having  been  recovered. 
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the  world  was  progressivelv  re-peopled  with  |4ou8 
inhabitants,  descendants  of  the  devout  Satyavrata 
and  his  favoured  companions.  The  history  of  this 
Avatara  is  the  subject  of  the  first  Purana,  or  sacred 
poem,  consisting  of  14,000  stansas,  and  is  conciaely 
told  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Sri  Bhagavata,  or 
life  of  Krishna. 

2.  The  Kurma  or  Tortoise. — ^The  second  grand 
Avatara  of  Vishnu,  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise, 
evidently  refers  also  to  the  flood.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  to  man  some  of  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  that  were  lost  in  this  flood,  Vishna 
is  fabled  to  have  become  incarnate  again  in  the 
form  of  a  tortoise,  in  which  shape  he  sostained 
mountain  Mandara,  placed  on  his  oack  to  serve  as 
an  axis,  whereon  the  gods  and  Asura,  the  vast 
serpent  Vasoky  serving  as  a  rope,  churned  the 
ocean  for  the  recovery  of  the  Amrita,  or  beverage 
of  immortality.  Fourteen  articles,  usually  called 
fourteen  gems  or  chaterdesa  ratana,  in  common 
language,  chowda  ratni,  were  obtaiued,  viz.: — 
1.  The  moon,  Chandra;  2.  Sri  or  Lakshmi,  the 
goddess  of  fortune  and  beauty;  8.  Sura,  wine, 
or  Suradevi,  the  goddess  of  wine;  4.  Oochis- 
rava,  an  eight-hewied  horse;  6.  Kustabha,  a 
jewel  of  inestimable  value;  6.  Parijata,  a  tree 
that  spontaneously  yielded  everything  desired; 
7.  Surabhi,  a  cow  similarly  bountiful;  8.  Dhan- 
wantara,  a  physician ;  9.  Iravat,  the  elephant  of 
Indra,  with  three  probosd ;  10.  Shank  or  Sanku, 
a  shell  conferring  victory  on  whoever  ^onld 
sound  it ;  11.  Danusha,  an  unerring  bow ;  12. 
Bikh,  poison  or  drugs ;  18.  Rhemba,  the  Apsara, 
a  beautiful  and  amiable  woman ;  14.  Amrita,  the 
beverage  of  immortality. 

8.  Varaha  or  the  Boar  Avatara. — In  this  Vishna 
is  generally  represented  four-handed,  armed  as 
usual,  and  with  the  head  of  a  boar,  on  whose 
tusks  rests  a  crescent,  containing  in  its  coacavity 
an  epitome  of  the  earth,  which  hMl  been  immerged 
in  tne  ocean  as  a  punishment  for  its  iniqxdtiea 
So  that  this,  as  weu  as  the  two  former  Avatara, 
seems  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  the  deluge. 
The  second  combines  with  it  a  portion  of  astro- 
nomi<»l  allegory ;  and  none  of  the  other  of  the  ten 
Avataia  have  any  apparent  reference  to  the  oni- 
versal  catastrophe,  so  pointedly  indicated  by  the 
three  first,  which  are  understood  to  have  oocuned 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  Hindu  history,  if  such  a 
chaotic  mass  as  their  fabulous  records  may  be 
dignified  by  such  a  term.  There  are  many  fables 
accounting  for  the  shiwe  thus  assumed  by  Vkhnit 
on  this  occasion ;  and  tne  boar  is  in  Hindu  Icttends^- 
as  well  as  in  the  mythological  romances  of  Greece 
and  Egypt^  an  animal  very  frequently  introduoed. 
In  an  ancient  legend  relating  to  the  destnu^oa 
of  the  city  of  Mahabalipoorum,  and  the  aeTea 
pagodas,  on  the  coast  of  Ooromandel,  by  an  earth- 
quake and  inundation  during  an  early  period  d 
Hindu  history,  it  is  stated  that  Hirancheren,  a 
gigantic  prince  or  demon,  rolled  up  the  earth  into 
a  diapeless  mass  and  carried  it  down  to  the  abyss^ 
whither  Vishnu  followed  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
hog,  killed  him  with  his  tusks,  and  replaced  the 
earth  in  its  original  position. 

4.  Nara-Singh  or  Man-Lum  Avatar. — In  this 
Avatar,  Vishnu  took  the  form  of  another  monster, 
to  punish  the  wickedness  of  Hiranya  Kasipa,  a 
profane  and  unbelieving  monardb,  the  brother  of 
the  gigantic  demon  mentioned  in  the  third  Avatar, 
and  hu  successor  on  the  throne^  who  also  refoaed 
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to  do  iiomBge  to  Vishnu.  Qiurrelliog  with  his 
ton  Pralhaod,  the  king  boasted  that  he  himself 
ms  lord  of  the  nniyerse,  and  asked  wherein 
Vishna  was  greater  than  himself.  Pralhand  re- 
plied that  Vislmn  was  sapreme  over  all,  and  was 
evoywhere.  *  Is  he,'  cried  Hiran ja  Kasipa,  ^ in  this 
pQUr?^  striking  it  at  the  same  moment  with  his 
fioepfere.  *  If  he  be,  let  him  appear.*  In  an  instant 
the  magnificent  colomn  was  rent  in  twain,  and 
Vidmn,  in  ^e  form  of  a  man  with  the  head  of  a 
lioD,  iMied  fnHn  it  and  tore  Hiranya  Kasipa  in 

pIBOOb 

5w  Vamana  or  the  Dwarf. — ^The  first  four  Ava- 
tnas  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  earliest 
or  Sataya  age  of  the  Hindus,  corresponding  in 
danheter  with  the  golden  or  yirtaous  age  of  the 
fafaolisti  of  other  regions.  The  fifth  happened  in 
the  aeooDd  or  Tiityayug.  Maha  Bali,  a  virtuous 
moosRh,  was  still  so  elated  by  his  grandeur,  that 
he  omitted  essential  ceremonies  and  offerings  to 
the  destifls;  and  Vishnu,  finding  it  necessary  to 
cheek  the  influence  of  such  an  example,  resolyed 
to  mortify  and  punish  the  arrogant  ruler.  He 
therefore  oandeacended  to  become  the  son  of 
Kasyapa  and  Aditi,  and  the  younger  brother  of 
Indn,  and  asBRimed  the  form  of  a  wretched  Brah- 
man  dwarf;  appearing  before  the  king,  he  asked 
a  iiOQo,  which,  being  promised,  he  demanded  as 
much  land  as  he  could  pace  in  three  steps ;  nor 
vooki  he  desire  further,  although  urged  by  BaU 
to  demand  Bombing  more  worthy  of  him  to  give. 
Yidmo,  on  obtaining  the  king's  promise,  required 
a  latification  of  it,  which  is  ^rf ormed  by  pouring 
water  on  the  hand  of  the  applicants.  As  soon  as 
the  holy  stream  had  reachea  his  hand,  the  form  of 
the  dwarf  began  to  expand  itself,  and  at  length 
hecame  so  enormous  that  it  appeared  to  extend 
itself  up  to  heaven,  then  with  one  stride  he  corn- 
paved  the  earth,  with  another,  heaven,  and  with 
the  third  was  about  to  obtain  patala,  when  Maha 
Bali,  convinced  that  the  pretended  dwarf  was 
BO  other  than  the  god  himself,  fell  prostrate  in 
adontion  before  him,  and  yieldied  it  up.  From 
tUi  incident  of  Vamanu,  Vishnu  is  also  called 
Ttiriknun,  or  three-stepper.  It  is  maintained 
hy  some  Vaishnavas  that  the  ratifying  stream, 
jNRDed  on  the  hand  of  Vishnu  in  this  Avatara,  was 
the  river  Ganga,  which,  falling  from  the  hand  of 
the  minusnloas  dwarf,  descended  thence  upon  his, 
BOW  Yidun's  foot,  whence,  gushine  as  a  mightv 
mar,  it  was  received  on  the  head  ox  Siva.  In  M. 
k  6entil*8  Voyage  aux  Indes,  a  rough  map  or  plan 
M  given,  from  a  native  original,  of  the  course  of 
the  Ganges,  which  is  there  made  to  issue  from 
the  foot  of  Vishnu,  and,  falling  on  the  head  of  Siva, 
iova  in  the  strle  commonly  seen  througl^  the 
cow's  month.  This  is  the  only  instance  recollected 
nf  the  Bouroe  of  the  river  being  delineated  as 
pncewting  directly  from  Vishnu. 

<L  Eama  or  Parasn  Rama. — ^Among  the  Avataras 
of  Tkhnn  are  recoided  three  favoured  pensonages  in 
whom  the  deity  becune  iocamate,  all  named  Rama. 
Ihey  soe  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Bala  Rama, 
wnal^  called  Bahuum,  Parasn  Rama  or  Pamsram, 
and  Rama  Chandra,  and  are  all  famed  as  great 
wariiina,  and  as  youths  of  perfect  beauty.  The 
fiat-named,  Bak  Rama,  was  elder  brother  to 
Krishnn,  and  greatly  assisted  him  in  his  wars ;  so 
Ihat^  in  thk  instance,  Vishnu  seems  to  have  dupli- 
cated himself,  as  indeed  may  be  also  said, of  the 
others,  lor  Parasn  Rama   and   Rama  Chandra, 


otherwise  called  patronymically  Dasrat  Rama, 
were  contemporaries.  But  it  has  been  made  a 
(question  whether  they  be  not  three  representa- 
tions of  one  person,  or  three  different  ways  of 
relating  the  same  history;  and  whether  any  or 
all  of  &em  mean  Rama,  the  son  of  Knsh,  Sir  W. 
Jones  (As.  Res.  ii.  p.  182)  says  he  leaves  others 
to  determine.  He  deems  Rama  to  be  the  same  aa 
the  Grecian  Dionysos,  who  is  said  to  have  con- 
quered India  with  an  army  of  Satyrs,  commanded 
by  Pan ;  and  Rama  was  lUso  a  mighty  conqueror, 
and  had  an  army  of  large  monkeys  or  Satyrs,  the 
general  or  prince  of  whom  was  Hanuman,  a  name 
said  by  tms  author  to  mean,  with  high  cheek- 
bones; others  translate  it,  with  bloat^  ch^s, 
alluding  to  his  fabled  origin  from  Pavan,  regent 
of  the  wind.  Rama  is  alw  found  to  resemble  the 
Indian  Bacchus;  he  Ib  a  descendant  of  the  sun, 
and  the  husband  of  Sita ;  and  it  is  very  remark- 
able that  the  Peruvians,  whose  Incas  boasted  of 
the  same  descent,  styled  their  greatest  festival 
Ramasitoa.     See  As.  Res.  i.  p.  426,  iii.  p.  68. 

Krishna,  describing  himself  to  Arjun  as  the 
first  of  all  things,  says,  *  Among  those  who  carry 
arms,  I  am  Raimi.* — Gitay  p.  86.  Of  Parasu  Rama 
it  is  related  that  he  was  bom  near  Agra,  in  the 
Tirtya  yug,  or  second  age.  His  parents  were 
Januulagni,  whose  name  appears  as  one  of  the 
rishis,  and  Runeka. 

7.  Rama  Chandra.  —  In  this  Avatar,  Vishnu 
appears  in  the  person  of  a  courageous  and  virtu- 
ous prince,  the  son  of  the  powerful  sovereign  of 
India  (whose  capital,  Ayodhya,  is  said  to  have 
extended  over  a  space  of  forty  miles),  to  punish  a 
monstrous  ^ant,  Kavau,  who  then  reigned  over 
Lanka,  or  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  Ramayana 
contains  the  heroic  description  of  the  battles  and 
lives  of  all  three  Ramas,  although  it  more  particu- 
larly details  the  exploits  of  Rama  Cha^a,  or 
Dasrat  Rama,  so  mstinguished  from  his  royal 
father,  Dasarat'ha.  The  name  of  this  heroic 
monarch  means,  he  whose  car  had  borne  him  to 
ten  regions,  that  is,  to  the  eight  cardinal  and 
intermediate  points,  the  zenith,  and  nadir.  He 
was  a  descendant  from  Surya,  or  Heli,  whidi  is  a 
name  of  the  sun  in  Greek  tuid  Sanskrit ;  and  one 
of  his  ancestors,  the  great  Raghu,  had  conquered 
the  seven  Dwipas,  or  the  whole  earth.  But  we 
cannot  explain  why  a  Suryavansa,  or  descendant 
of  the  sun,  should  be  styled  Rama  Chandra,  the 
latter  patronymic  referring  oontradistinguishingly 
to  the  descendant  of  the  moon,  Chandravansa. 
In  the  Hindu  mythology,  however,  everything 
seems,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  merge  in,  radiate 
from,  or  amalgamate  with,  the  sun,  or  Surya,  in 
one  or  other  of  his  names  or  prototypes.  All 
sects  and  tribes  of  Vaishnavas  (excepting  such 
deistical  philosophers  as  sceptically  deny  the  per- 
sonal existence  of  inferior  deities,  attributes,  or 
avataras)  agree  in  stating  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Krishna,  the  potentiality  of  the  preserving 
power  of  the  deity  was  never  exhibit^  in  such 
plenitude  as  in  this  avatara  of  Rama.  In  popu- 
larity, and  in  dramatic,  historic,  and  poetic  shapes, 
it  rivals  the  avatara  of  Krishna.  And  as  the 
Gocalastha  sect  adore  Krishna  as  the  deity  him- 
self, and  draw  rules  for  their  religious  and  moral 
conduct  from  the  Sri  Bhagavata,  so  the  sect  called 
Ramanuj  similarly  clothe  Rama  in  alndghty  attri- 
butes, and  deem  the  Ramayana  a  complete  body 
of  ethics  and  morality. 
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8.  Krishna. — In  this  Avatara,  Vishna  is  said  by 
his  sectaries  to  have  manifested  himself  in  a  degree 
of  power  and  glory  far  exceeding  any  other  of  bis 
former,  in  which  he  assumed  only  an  ansa,  or 
portion  of  his  divinity,  while  Krishna  was  Vidina 
himself  in  mortal  mould.  Other  sects  of  Hindus 
call  Krishna  an  impious  wretch,  a  merciless  tyrant, 
an  incarnate  demon,  now  expiating  his  crimes  in 
helL  His  mortal  parents  were  Vasudeya  ^meaning 
the  giver  of  wealth)  and  Devaky.  A  miraculous 
escape  of  the  infant  over  the  Yamuna  is  repre- 
sented, conveyed  by  his  father,  and  protected  by 
Sesha,  or  immortality.  The  guards  placed  by 
Elansa  over  his  pregnant  sister  having  failed  in 
their  vigilance,  Kansa,  enraged,  ordered  all  newly- 
born  infants  to  be  slain ;  but  Krishna  escaped  hia 
various  snares,  one  of  which  was  sending  a  woman, 
named  Patnia,  with  a  poisoned  nipple,  to  nurse 
him.  He  was  fostered  by  an  honest  herdsman, 
named  Ananda,  or  happy. 

9.  Budh  or  Buddha.    See  Buddha. 

10.  Kalki. — This  Avatar  has  not  yet  appeared. 
But  Vishnu  is  to  appear  in  this  avatar  in  the  form 
of  a  white  horse. — Maoris  PaniheofL 

AVATENGA  TIGE.  Teu  Diosoorea  oppositi- 
folia,  L. 

AVELAGA.  Tel.  Gapparis,  ^.,  like  C.  diva- 
ricata,  but  the  leaves  are  emarginate. 

AVE-MAVO.     Tam.    Careya  arborea,  Roxb. 

AVENA  FATUA.    L,    WUd  oats. 
Gozang,Kasamm,  Chenab.  I  (raner,  Gandal,    .    Panj. 

Bromofl, Gb.    Jei  (Hi),      ...        „ 

Upwa,  Yupo,  .    .  Ladak.  | 

This  is  cultivated  in  Bengal,  the  Dekhan,  and 
Gujerat,  and  the  Panjab.  It  is  common  as  a  field 
weed  in  cereal  crops  throughout  the  Panjab  plains, 
and  in  many  places  in  the  Himalaya,  up  to  9500 
feet  at  Lahoul,  and  to  11,500  feet  at  least  in 
Ladakh.  —  Dr,  J.  Stewart,  Panjab  Plants,  p. 
250. 

AVENUES  lined  with  trees  are,  in  tropical 
countries,  of  much  importance  for  shade.  Portia 
and  banyan  branches  should  be  straight,  neatly 
trimmed,  and  ol  a  uniform  size,  and  planted  per- 
pendicularly. A  neat  fence  will  be  required  to 
protect  them  from  cattle.  After  the  oranches 
begin  to  throw  out  young  shoots,  thev  should  be 
carefully  pruned,  selecting  two  or  three  of  the 
strongest  near  the  top  as  leading  shoots,  to  form 
the  future  tree.  The  young  trees  require  water 
regularly  in  the  hot  and  dry  weather;  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  do  not  get  loosened 
at  the  roots ;  this  will  prevent  the  trees  leaning 
to  one  side.  When  a  Portia  tree  raised  from 
seed  is  grown  up,  it  will  last  for  ages,  whereas 
a  tree  grown  m>ma  large  branch  is  always 
in  a  state  of  decay  after  a  few  years  from  the 
time  it  is  planted,  and  it  is  useless  as  a  timber 
tree.  The  natural  habits  of  the  banyan  make  it 
an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  whole  of  the  Ficus 
tribe  grow  well  from  large  branches,  and  they 
are  not  so  apt  to  decay  as  other  trees.  The  plant- 
ing of  young  seedling  trees  requires  more  care  and 
attention  than  the  branches.  A  large  pit  should 
be  made  8+3,  and  filled  with  good  earth  mixed 
with  rotten  manure.  Thev  will  require  to  be 
fenced  and  watered  regularly,  and  the  earth 
should  be  dug  up  and  kept  clear  of  weeds,  to 
keep  it  ht>m  getting  hard  and  sour.  In  forming 
new  avenues,  the  trees  should  be  planted  80  feet 
apart,  and  when  the  space  will  admit  of  it,  a 
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double  avenue  should  be  planted ;  it  looks  well, 
and  forms  a  shady  path  for  pedestrians. 

Ficus  Indica,  the  banyan,  is  the  largest  aod 
perhaps  the  moat  shady  of  all  the  avenue  trees. 

Ficus  religiosa.  Poplar-leaved  fig-tree.  A 
large  and  handsome  tree,  commonly  distributed 
over  India.  It  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  netr 
pagodas,  house  and  other  buildings. 

Ficus  t^siela.  Jovi  or  Pedda  Jovi,  Tel.  A 
large  and  very  handsome  tree,  it  is  generally 
planted  by  the  road-sides  for  the  sake  of  its  shade, 
and  from  its  not  sending  down  roots  from  the 
branches,  is  in  so  far  superior  to  either  Ficas 
Indica  (banyan  tree)  or  F.  Benjamina,  the  pendn* 
Ions  roots  of  which  are  often  dangerous  impedi- 
ments on  a  road. 

Ficus  nitida.  Chinese  banyan  tree.  A  very 
handsome  tree,  native  of  China. 

Guatteria  longifolia.  Mast  tree.  A  highly 
ornamental  tree. 

Tamarindus  Indica,  Tamarind  tree,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  India,  with  a  very  extensive  large  shady 
head. 

Caauarina  muricatei.  Casuarina  tree  or  Tiniaa 
pine  makes  very  pretty  avenues,  especially  ia 
narrow  roads. 

Casuarina  equisitifolia.    Similar  to  the  above. 

Bignonia  suberoea.  Indian  oork  tree.  A  good 
tree  for  planting  in  avenues.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white,  and  very  fragrant. 

Parkia  biglandulosa.  This  large  and  elegant 
tree  was  introduced  into  India  from  Africa.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  trees  for  avenues.  It  requires 
care  and  water  r^;ularly. 

Poindana  regia  is  very  pretty,  and  should  be 
planted  in  mixed  avenues. 

Adenanthera  pavonina.  Bed-wood  tree,  large 
and  handsome. 

Azadirachta  Indica.    A  good  avenue  tree. 

Sterculia  f oetida.    A  good  avenue  tree. 

Bombax  Malabaricum.    Red>cotton  tree. 

Thespesia  populnea.    Portia  tree. 

Acacia  spedosa.  A  large  and  handsome  tree  of 
ramd  growth.  There  are  many  other  trees  suit- 
able for  avenues,  when  they  are  merely  planted 
as!  ornamental  trees,  and  not  for  shade.  The 
palm  trees  are  also  very  pretty  when  planted  in 
avenues. 

AVERAY  KAI.    Tam.    Lablab  vulgare. 

AVERHOES,  a  philosopher  and  phymcian  of 
great  eminence,  whose  name  was  Abnl  Wahid 
Muhammad. 

AVERRHOA  BILIMBI.     WiUde,    BOimbi. 

Blimbingun  teres,  RumpK 

Anvulht,     .    .    Bombay.  |  BlimbiDg-baii,      .  Malat. 

Cuoomber  tree,    .      Bno.    Wilumpi,    .    .    Kalbal. 

Kamaranga,  Hind.,  Sans.  |  Bilin,      ....  SuroB. 

A  pretty  little  tree,  about  eight  feet  high,  with 
timber  of  doubtful  value,  growing  generally  in 
gardens  in  S.E.  Asia,  and  producing  a  beautiful 
green,  smooth,  fleshy  fruit,  about  the  mxe  of  a 
small  cucumber.  In  Burma  it  bears  pfrofosely. 
The  unripe  fruit  is  intensely  add,  and  cannot  be 
eaten  raw;  but  the  acidity  becomes  lees  as  it 
ripens.  Amongst  the  Malays,  it  is  used  lUce  the 
citron,  the  gooseberry,  the  cucumber,  and  the  caper 
in  Europe,  but  can  be  candied  or  made  into  picuflt 
or  preserves ;  a  syrup  is  prepared  with  the  juioe^ 
and  a  conserve  with  the  flowers,  or  preBerved  in. 
sugar.  Its  add  juice  is  useful  in  removing  iron 
mould. — BirdwofHTa Bombay  Prod.;  O'Sh,;  Aindie; 
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AWMIA, 


Mason;  Mr.  Jaffrty ;  Useful  Plants;  VegetahU 
Kingdom;    Voigt;  Roxburgh;  Beddome^FL  SyL 
AVERRHOA  CARAMBOLA.  X.  Caramrbola. 

Zoongjrah,  . 
Wa-lien-ts'ze, 
Tug  tan, 

ChiMie  QooMberryy 
GoQMberry  Ttee, 


BUBIC 

Kam-mk,     .    .    .  Hind. 

Chin. 

Karmal,  ....       „ 

Blim-bingmamt,    Malay. 
Tamftn-Tongik,     MAI.BAL. 

^    &Q. 

Tamartam  maram,     Tam. 

Hind. 

TamarU  chettu,    .     Tkl. 

Add  Tariety,  A.  acida,  Kamaranga. 

Sveet  variety,  A  dulcis,  Mitha  Eamaranga. 

Thia  beautiful  bat  small  tree,  about  14  feet 
bigjh,  with  a  spreading  head,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
natiTe  of  the  Moluccas,  from  which  it  has  been 
inlrodaced  into  China,  Ceylon,  India,  the  Bur- 
neie  Prorincea,  and  South  America,  where  it  is 
BOW  quite  natoxalized.  In  Burma,  Peg:u,  and  the 
Tenaawrim  Provinces  it  is  not  abundant,  being 
often  only  found  near  towns,  and  in  India,  in 
fludena.  It  bears,  and  in  some  phices  profusely, 
nam  tluree  to  fifty  years,  and  three  times  a  year, 
a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  with  five  acute 
angles,  and  a  yellowish,  thin,  smooth  rind.  The 
fruits  of  the  acid  Kamaranga,  when  ripe,  are  cool- 
ing, and  contain  an  acid,  watery  pulp,  and  are 
candied,  made  into  pickles  or  tarts.  They  make 
an  agreeable  dish,  when  cut  in  i>ieces  and  cooked 
with  sugar  and  wine,  or  with  skimmed  milk.  In 
Burma,  where  the  fruit  is  highly  prized  as  a 
wholesome  dLdi,  it  is  used,  like  other  green  fruits, 
in  curries.  The  fruit  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
qoadrozalate  of  potash.  The  juice  of  the  acid 
variety  is  useful  in  removing  uron  moulds  from 
hncn.  The  add  leaves  are  a  good  substitute  for 
aoneL  Rheede  tells  us  that  the  root,  leaves,  and 
frait  are  used  medicinally,  and  the  fruit  in  dyeing. 
The  ftve-oomered  fruit  of  the  A  dulcis,  the  Mitha 
kamaranga,  when  ripe,  is  rather  bigger  than  a 
^^  ^ffi;  ^^'^  ^  sweet,  pleasant  flavour. —  Veae^ 
loUe  Kingdom;  Useful  Plants ;  Elliot;  AinJie; 
aSLj  Voiat;  Roxh.;  Mason;  M'CleUand. 

ATERTUKNIA    Sansk.    Helicteres  isora. 

AYESTA.  A  part  of  the  Yendidad.  This  \b 
the  religioiiB  book  of  the  Parsees ;  but  the  first 
part  of  the  hook  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  is 
the  grovnidwork  of  the  present  Yendidad,  though 
aD  of  it  almost  is  post-Zertushtrian.  The  works 
of  Zoroaster  seem  to  have  been  reduced  to  writing 
prior  to  tlie  conquest  of  Alexander.  The  Ian- 
ABage  of  the  Avesta  ia  the  Old  Bactrian,  and  its 
deKendanta  have  been  the  Pehlavi,  Huzvaresh, 
and  Paan  or  Parsee. 

AVICENNA,  properly  Bu-Ali-Sina,  a  cele- 
bnted  Tihyaician,  who  was  born  near  Bokhara, 
JLD.  980.  He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer, 
author  of  about  a  hundred  books,  several  of  them 
OQ  medicine ;  but  though  esteemed  for  perspicuity, 
he  did  not  contribute  anvthing  of  ^eat  import- 
ance to  the  knowledge  of  his  profession. 

AVICENNIA  OFFICINALIS.  Linn.  A  sea- 
coast  pUnt  of  South  Asia,  South  Africa,  all 
Austridia,  and  New  Zeaknd.  Useful  for  consoli- 
dbtisff  muddy  tidal  shores. 

AVICENNIA  TOMENTOSA.    L.    Mangrove. 


A  reaiaif eim,  fbrwt. 
A,  Q^ftM^3ueh.,HeHK 
A.  AmcMJtA,  PalisoL 
Bowtia  gemdnant,  Linn. 
BfaayBinaha,    .    .  BsNO. 
fa  til,    •    •    •    •    .     CaKi 
0«p«ta,Pata,   .   Malbai.. 

This  ahf  ub  or  tree  grows  within  the  tropics  all 


Soeura  marina.  Ford. 
Mangium  albam,  Eumph. 
Oepata,  i2A«ecif . 

Tlmmer,  ....  SiNDi. 
NaUa  mada  ohettu,     Tbl. 


over  the  world,  and  is  common  in  India  in  low 
places  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  the  spring 
tides  rise.  In  some  places  it  raises  its  crown  to 
the  height  of  70  feet,  and,  like  the  mangrove,  stands 
on  arching  roots.  It  has  small  dingy  yellow 
flowers.  In  the  Sunderbuns  it  is  of  large  si2e, 
and  its  wood  is  used  for  various  purposes.  The 
washermen  make  a  preparation  m>m  the  wood 
ashes  which  is  used  in  washing  and  cleaning  cotton 
cloths,  and  which  painters  mix  with  their  colours, 
to  give  them  adhesive  properties.  The  kernels 
are  bitter,  but  edible.  The  green  fruit,  mixed  with 
butter  and  boUed,  is  made  into  a  plaster,  which 
is  employed  for  softening  and  maturing  tumours, 
and  to  induce  granulation  in  ulcers  resulting  from 
small-pox.  In  Rio  Janeiro,  its  bark  is  UMd  for 
tanning. — Voigt;  Roxh,;  Hogg's  Veg.  Kingdom; 
Rohde,  MSS. ;  Flor.  Andh. ;  Useful  PlanU. 

AYIRAMI  PADDAR,  a  Brahman  of  Tiruka- 
davnr,  who  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Sakta 
sect,  worshipping  Parvati,  the  female  energy  oi 
Siva,  under  we  name  of  AviramL  Probable  era, 
17th  century.  He  wrote  a  centum  of  hymns 
addressed  to  Avirami. 

AYIRI.  I'EL.  Indigoferattnctoria.  Maleal. 
Cassia  auriculata. 

AYISI.  Tel.  Avitta,  Tam.  Agati  grandi- 
florum,  Deso. 

AYITABILE,  General,  an  Italian  who  served 
in  the  army  of  Ranjit  Singh.  He  caused  Wazir- 
abad  to  be  rebuilt  in  European  style.  It  is  three 
miles  from  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  river  Chenab. 

AYOCADO,  or  alligator  pear,  Persea  gratis- 
sima,  GaerUy  a  member  of  tne  kurel  family,  of 
tropical  American  origin,  now  cultivated  generally 
in  the  tropics  for  the  sake  of  its  succulent  pear- 
shai)ed  fruit 

AYUL  COONDUR.    Duk.?    Olibanum? 

AYURDI.    Arab.     Emblica  officinalia 

AYURTUNNI.    Saksk.  Helicteres  isora,  Linn. 

AYURU  GADDI.  Tel.  Andropogon  muri- 
catUB,  Retz. 

AYYA  GUDA.    Tel.    Triohosanthes  palmata. 

AWAK.  Hiin).  Insurance.  In  Western  India, 
Respondentia ;  an  advance  of  money  to  a  merchant 
upon  the  goods  or  merchandise  of  a  ship  before 
suling,  under  the  condition  that  if  the  voyage 
be  profitable  the  loan  is  to  be  repaid  with  an 
extra  rate  of  interest  or  percentage. — Wilson. 

AWAL.    Hind.    Malaria. 

AWAL-ul-ANBIA.  Ar.  The  first  of  the  pro- 
phets.   The  designation  of  Adam  b^  Mahomed. 

AW  AN,  a  numerous  frontier  tnbe,  settled  in 
thirteen  large  agricultural  communities  on  the 
*  Chuch '  plain,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Indus, 
and  in  smaller  bodies  further  east,  on  the  Jhelum, 
Guierat,  and  Sealkote  districts.  The^  are  good 
soldiers.  There  is  no  better  people  in  India. — 
Camp&eU,  p.  96. 

AWANGILLL  Hind.  A  form  of  torturing,  in 
which  a  man  was  made  to  stand  on  each  foot  on  an 
inverted  earthen  vessel,  the  shape  and  position  of 
which  render  him  liable  to  fall,  and  if  he  fell  a 
chaprassi  standing  near  flogged  him. — W. 

AWANI-BUTAY.    Hind.    Ballota  limbata 

AWASTHI.    Hind.    Kanouj  Brahmans. 

AWATUM.    Tel.    Spondias  mangifera. 

AWICHI,  in  Singhalese  Buddhism,  a  heU. 

AWLA  or  Aunla    Duk.    Oflidnalts  embKca. 

AWMIA,  of  Sutlej  and  Ravi,  Zizyphus  vul- 
garis, Lam. 
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AYAPANA. 


AWNY  KARAI.    Tam.    Odina  woodier. 

AWRI  KEERAY.    Tam.    Marsilca,<p. 

AWUR.  Hind.  A  stockade.  Peshawur,  the 
frontier  fort,  etc.  The  Aornos  of  the  Gbreeks  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  same  word,  with  a  Greek 
termination.  Sir  Alexander  Barnes  supposed 
Aornos  to  be  the  rock  of  Noagi  in  Bajawur.  Mr. 
Vigne  supposes  it  to  be  south  of  Attok,  in  the 
Waziri  country.    See  Aornos. 

AWUSADAN  NELLI.  Singh.  Emblicmyro- 
balan. 

AW-WAL.    Hind.?    A  shark. 

AXE  STONE.   See  Geraunite ;  Jade ;  Nephrite. 

AXIS,  a  genus  of  mammalaof  thefamily  Genridse, 
known  from  the  markings  on  their  slun  as  the 
spotted  deer.  The  species  are  three  or  four  in  num- 
ber,— ^A.  maculatus,  the  cheetul  or  spotted  deer 
of  India ;  A.  oryzens,  the  spotted  deer  of  Geylon ; 
and  A.  porcinus,  the  hog  deer  of  Indian  sportsmen. 
The  cheetul  is  often  domesticated.  Mr.  Hodgson 
mentions  A.  medius  and  A.  minor.  See  Ger- 
vidse. 

AY  or  Ayu,  also  Indn,  the  moon.  The  Tartars 
claimed  descent  from  Ayu,  the  moon ;  hence  with 
them,  as  with  the  Grerman  tribes,  the  moon  was 
always  a  male  deity.  Ayu  had  a  son  Jnldus,  whose 
son  was  Hya,  and  from  Hya  came  the  first  of  the 
kings  of  Ghina.  The  Ay  of  the  Tartars,  the  Yu  of  the 
Gbinese,  and  the  Ayu  of  the  Poorans,  according  to 
Golonel  Tod,  indicate  the  great  Indu  (or  Lunar) 
projector  of  the  three  Lunarracesof  India,  the  Hya, 
the  Aswa  or  Asi,  and  the  Yadu,  who  peopled  all  the 
regions  from  Tartary  to  the  Indus,  and  spread  a 
common  language  oyer  all  western  Asia.  He  tells 
us  that  the  annals  of  the  Yadu  of  Jessulmer  state 
that  long  anterior  to  Yikrama  they  held  dominion 
from  Ghazni  to  Samarcand ;'  that  they  established 
themselves  in  those  regions  after  the  Mahabharata, 
or  great  war;  and  were  again  impeUed,  on  the 
rise  of  Mahomedanism,  within  the  Indus.  As 
Yadu  of  the  race  of  Sham  or  Sam  (a  title  of 
Ejrishna),  they  would  be  Sama-Yadus,  in  like 
manner  as  the  B^hatti  tribe  are  called  Shama-b'hatti, 
the  Ashambetti  of  Abul  Fazl.  The  race  of  Joud 
was  existing  near  the  Indus  in  the  emperor  Baber's 
time,  who  describes  them  as  occupying  the  moun- 
tainous range  in  the  first  doab,  the  very  spot 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  Yadu  as  their  place 
of  halt  on  quitting  India,  twelve  centuries  before 
Ghrist,  and  thence  called  Jadu  or  Yadu-ka-dang, 
the  'hills  of  Jadu  or  YeAn.'^Tod's  Rajasthan,  i. 
pp.  71,  629. 

AYAH.  Anglo-Indian.  (Qu.  Iyer  or  Aya, 
Sansk.^  Used  by  the  British  in  India  to  desig- 
nate a  fady^s  maid  or  child^s  maid.  It  is  possibly 
derived  from  the  expression  Aya  or  Ayer,  which  a 
Hindu  wife  or  husband  employs  to  attract  the 
attention  of  one  another;  and  Ayer  is  doubtless 
the  Sanskrit  Aryar,  a  noble.    See  Ayar. 

AYAING.  BuRH.  Wild;  any  wUd  tribe  or 
thing ;  an  independent  tribe. 

AYALUOGI.  Arab.  Ayal-urchi,  P£RS.  Aqui- 
laria  agallocha,  Roxb. 
AYA  MARAM.  Tam.  Ulmus  integrifolins. 
AYA-MATA.  Vern.  The  universal  earth 
mother;  the  Ayi  or  Ai  of  the  Mahratta  predial 
races,  and  the  Amma  or  Ammun  of  the  races  of 
the  Peninsula.  This  goddess  is  worshipped  by 
all  the  non -Aryan  tribes  of  the  south  of  India. 
Golonel  Tod  describes  a  lofty  three-peaked  moun- 
tain, on  which  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  AyaMata, 


also  called  laani,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  Koli. 
This  and  the  eflSgy  of  the  horse  are  the  only 
objects  of  adoration  among  this  aboriginal  race. 
Isani^  from  Isa,  '  goddess,'  and  Anani,  '  earth/ 
the  universal  nurse    mother    (aya-mata).     He 
tells  us  of  Oodi  Singh,  who  died  thirteen  years 
after  his  inauguration  on  the  cushion  of  Joda, 
and  thirty-three  after  the  death  of  Maldeo,  that, 
about  A.D.  1645,  when  he  was  returning  home 
from  court,  he  beheld  the  daughter  of  a  Brah- 
man, an  *Aya-punti,'  or  votary  of  Aya-Mata, 
whose  shrine  is  at  Bai-Bhilara.    These  sectariaos 
of  Maroo,  he  says,  are  very  different  from  the 
abstinent  Brahmans  of  Bengal    They  eat  flesh, 
drink  wine,  and  share  in  all  the  common  enjoy- 
ments of  life  with  the  martial  spirits  around  them. 
And  as  there  was  no  other  course  by  which  the 
fadier  could  save  her  from  pollution  but  l^  her 
death,  on  that  he  resolved.    He  dug  a  sacrificiai 
pit,  and,  having  shiin  his  daughter,  cut  her  into 
fragments,  and,  mingling  therewith  pieces  of  flesh 
from  his  own  person,  made  the  '  Homa*  or  burnt 
sacrifice  to  Aya^Mata,  and  as  the  smoke  and  flames 
ascended,  he  pronounced  an  imprecation  on  the 
raja :  *  Let  peace  be  a  stranger  to  him  I  and  in 
three  pahar,  three  days  and  three  years,  let  me 
have  revenge.'     Then  exclaiming,   *My  future 
dwelling  is  the  Dabi  Baori,'  sprang  into  the  flam- 
ing pit    The  horrid  tale  was  related  to  the  raja, 
whose  imagination  was  haunted  by  the  shade  of 
the  Brahman,  and  he  expired  at  the  assigned 
period,  a  prey  to  unceasing  remorse. — Tod's  Rajas- 
than,  ii.  35, 86.     See  Kol ;  Mother. 

AY  AMMA.  Hind.  A  grant  of  land  to  religious 
persons  at  a  small  quit-rent. 

AY  ANA.  Sansk.  A  place  of  motion.  In  Menu, 
ch.  L  10,  the  waters  are  called  Nara,  and  as  these 
were  the  first  production  of  Nala,  or  the  spirit  of 
God,  he  is  thence  named  Narayana. 

AYANA,  in  Hindu  astronomy,  a  term  applied 
to  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  pomts, — ^Mesha 
Ayana,  lula  Ayana,  the  venud  and  autumnal 
equinoxes ;  Uttara  and  Dakshan  Ayana,  the  nor- 
thern and  southern  solstices ;  Ayana  Bhagas  (vide 
Ayanansa);  Ayana  Kala,  the  time  from  one  equinox 
to  the  ensuing  one.  Ayanansa  is  the  arc  between 
the  vernal  equinoctial  point  and  the  beginning 
of  the  solar,  sidereal,  or  fixed  zodiac  (or  the  first 
point  in  the  solar  sign  Meshar),  being  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  Hindu  astronomy,  as 
it  refers  the  sidereal  to  the  tropical  zodiac  [Ed. 
Warren).  Another  writer  says  Uttara  Ayana  it; 
the  apparent  course  of  the  sun  through  thenorthem^ 
signs ;  Dakshan  Ayana  the  soutlierly  course ;  henc6| 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  seem  to 
correspond  with  the  two  Ayana,  and  Ayana  half 
come  to  mean  a  hemisphere.  | 

AYANA  or  Ayanar,  in  peninsular  India,  soutlt 
of  the  Palar,  a  Hindu  deity,  worshipped  in  small 
fanes,  with  plaster  horses  and  grooms  outsidi! 
of  gigantic  size.  Women  desirous  of  offspring 
place  potteiT  images  near,  as  votive  offering*. 
Ayana  is  said  to  have  been  bom  of  Mohini  by  Siva, 
Mohini  being  the  female  form  assumed  by  Yiafann 
when  churning  the  milk  sea. — Taylor. 

AYANA-GOSHA.  Sansk.  The  husband  ol 
Radha,  the  favourite  mistress  of  Krishna. — Ward, 

AYAPANA.  Beng.  Eupatorium  ayapana ;  £« 
repandum.  The  dried  leaves  and  twigrg  uaed  ia 
medicine.  An  infusion  is  a  very  agreeable  dkr 
phoretic  and  mild  tonic.    Dose,  two  fluid  ounces 
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thrioo  daOy;  is  a  fayotuite  remedy  among  the 
oitive  practitbnerB. — Beng,  Phar, 

AYAR.     Hdtd.    Andromeda  ovalifolia. 

AYAK,  ako  Ayar-tawar.    Malay.    Water. 

AITAR  or  Ayaigar.  Tam.  Pronounced  Eiyar. 
An  imtractor,  a  father ;  a  title  added  to  the  names 
of  BiahmaPB  of  the  Ramannja  or  Sri  Yaishnava 
Ket  in  the  aou^  of  India ;  an  honarific  or  respect- 
hi  word  applied  to  snperiors.  It  is  often  applied 
toEmopeaDs  of  rank.  It  is  the  Aryar,  f  rom  Arya ; 
U  may  De  r^^ered  Mord,'  and  is  the  title  given 
to  Esraia^a  image  in  the  Hindu  pagodas. 

AYAR-AYAR.    Malay.    Lansimn^^p.    Dnku. 

AYASRA.    AMBOiM.    Sandal  wood. 

AY  ATTA.    Panj.    Andromeda  ovalifolia. 

AYEX.     Mai^    Artocarpos  hirsntus. 

AYEN  ANAS.    Hot  springs  in  Naning. 

AY£R-i-NOSH,  a  place  in  Persia  with  naphtha 


AYERrMADDOO.    Mal.    Honey. 

AYESTREE.  Beno.  A  married  Hindu  woman, 
a  femme  coaTert.  She  wears  the  balla  bangle, 
which  may  be  of  gold,  or  iron,  or  even  a  red  thr^. 

AYIN-i-A£BARI,  the  regiilatiDns  of  the  em- 
peror Akbar,  by  his  minister,  Abul  Fazl.  These 
contain  a  minnte  description  of  the  establishment 
nd  regnbtiona  of  eyery  department  of  Akbar^s 
government,  from  the  mint  and  treasruiy,  down  to 
the  fruit,  perf ornery,  and  flower  offices,  tiie  kitchen 
and  the  kennel.  The  whole  presents  an  astonish- 
ing fietnre  of  magnificence  and  good  order,  where 
muneldy  nmnbers  are  managed  without  disturb* 
anoe,  and  eoonomy  is  attended  to  in  the  nudst  of 
prafnion.— JS^^Ata.  p.  480. 

AYUfA,  a  Hindu  race  in  Khammumet  and 
Waraogal,  well  made,  tall,  and  rather  good-look- 
11^    They  are  gallant  soldiors,  and  dangerous 


AYMAUDUM.  Can.  Bishops' weed. 
AYKI  of  N.  Ganara.  Terminalia  coriaoea,  W, 
AYODHYA  or  Ajodhya,  or  the  in'vincibie,  an 
aadcDt  towB  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the 
river  G<^7a  (Ghagra)  or  Sarayu,  adjacent  to 
Fyiahad,  in  lat  26''  48'  20*  N.,  and  long.  82""  14' 
40^  E.  It  is  now  a  small  town  of  7518  inhabit- 
ants; but  it  is  celebrated  in  all  Hindu  poetry  as 
/oQBded  by  Ikshwakn,  the  first  king  of  the  &>lar 
clyiiasty.  Making  every  allowance  for  exaggera- 
tioD,  it  most  have  attained  great  splendour  long 
MitcKior  to  Kama ;  and  it  was  for  many  years  the 
■eat  of  aorereign^  of  the  princes  of  the  Solar 
Ime.  Overgrown  greatness  characterized  all  the 
ancient  Asiatic  capitals,  and  that  of  Ayodhya  was 
iaMMnae.  In  the  Ramayana  (book  i  chap,  v.)  it 
\b  ffans  described :  *  On  the  banks  of  the  Sarayu 
[^Ssrja)  18  a  large  country  called  Kosala,  gay  aod 
■aippj,  abounding  with  cattle,  com,  and  wealth. 
Tn  that  country  was  a  famous  city  called  Ayodhya, 
MBit  iotmeriy  by  Mann,  the  lord  of  men.  A  great 
s^,  twelve  yojanas  in  extent,  the  houses  at  which 
teod  in  triple  and  long-extended  rows.  It  was 
ielk«  and  perpetually  adonied  with  new  improve- 
weaU^  l^e  streets  were  well  disposed  and  well 
natered.  It  was  filled  wi&  merchants  of  various 
iptions,  and  adorned  with  abundance  of 
crowded  with  houses,  beautified  with 
and  groves  of  mango  trees,  surrounded 
r  n  deep  and  impregnable  moat,  and  completely 
niAhea  with  arms.'  In  the  Sakuntala  (Act  vi.) 
j-odbya  M  called  Saketala.  The  country  of  whic(h 
vodbya  (now  Oudh)  was  the  capital,  and  Rama 
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the  monarch,  is  termed,  in  the  geographical  writ- 
ings of  the  Hindus,  Kosala,  doubtless  from  the 
mother  of  Rama,  whose  name  was  Koshula. 
Rama  was  born  here.  The  first  royal  emigrant 
from  the  north  is  styled,  in  the  Rana's  archives, 
EoshulaDutra,  son  of  Koshula. 

The  identity  of  Saketa  and  Ayodhya  has,  in 
Creneral  Gnnningham^s  belief,  always  been  ad- 
mitted. At  the  present  da^,  the  people  point 
to  Ram  Ghat  and  Guptar  Ghat  as  the  eastern 
and  western  boundaries  of  the  old  city ;  and  the 
southern  boundary  they  extend  to  Bharatkund, 
near  Bbadarsa,  a  distance  of  6  cod.  There  are 
mounds  of  ruins,  broken -statues,  and  sculptured 
pillars,  such  as  mark  the  sites  of  other  ancient 
cities,  but  only  a  low  irregular  mass  of  rubbish 
heaps,  from  whidi  all  the  brioks  have  been  ex- 
cavated for  the  houses  of  the-  neighbouring  city 
of  Fysabad..  Kosala  is  famous  as  the  early  home 
of  Buddhism  and  Jainism,  and  claims  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  the  founder  of  both  these  faiths. 
When  visited  by  Biwen  Thsang  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury, it  had  twenty  Buddhist  temples,  with  SOOO 
monks,. among  a  lai^  Brahmanical. population. — 
Tbd,  RafasikBOk,  i.  21&;  WiUiams^  Nala,  114; 
Imp,  Gaz. 

AYOTHIA,  th»  oM  sapilal  of  Siam.  It  was 
founded  a.d.  1351,  but  was  devastated  by  the 
Burmese  in  1761,  and  Bangkok  became  the  royal 
residence.  The  native  name  of  Ayothia  was  Sijon 
Thewn,  meaning  terrestrial  paradise. — Bowring. 

AYUB,  of  the  family  of  the  Ayubi,  the 
ancestor  of  Abul  Fada,  sovereign  prince  of  Syria. 
Ayubi  is  the  tribal  name  of  the  family  to  whidi 
Salah-ud-Din  (Saladin)  belonged  See  Abul  Fada. 
AYUL.  For  nine  or  ten  monibhs,  this  disease 
renders  the  Tend  dangesous  to  man,  so  deadly 
are  its  effects  even,  to  the  natives  ol  the  country. 
— OZtpAanl,  Jbtinwy,  p.  39. 

AYUN  MUSA,  Arab.,  the  Wells  of  Moses,  are 
eight  miles  down  the  Bed  Sea  from  Suez  on  the 
eastern  shore.  Ain  (Ayun,  p|.)  means  a  natural 
spring,  and'  differs  fromi  the  Ber  or  Bir,  Arab.,  a 
cistem  to  hold  rain-water..  Jacob's  well.  Beer 
Yakub,  or  Bir  us  Samariah,  i|p  9  feet  broad  and 
more  than  70  feet  deep.  In  1855  it  still  had  the 
stOBB  over  its  mouth  (John  iv.)^ 

AYUB  VEDA,  the  oldest  kniown  medical  book 
of  the  Hindus.  Its  date  is  supposed  to  be  about 
that  of  Menu  Code,  or  B.O.  900?  The  author  is 
unknown,  and  only  fragments  have  come  down  to 
us.  Amongst  Hindus  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
Upa-Yedas  or  Supplemental  Veda,  and  in  their 
mythology  is  said  to  have  be^i  produced  by 
Brahma  or  from  Siva.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
*  Avus,'  signifying  the  period  of  living,  and  *  ved,' 
to  know,  mtended  to  teach  the  proper  manner  of 
living  in  this  world,  by  preventing  and  curing 
diseases.  It  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  1000 
sections,  of  100  stanzas  each,  or  a  lakh  of  verses 
(Sloka),  but  Brahma  abridged  and  arranged  it 
into  eight  parts  (tantra) : — 

1.  Salya,  rargery. 

2.  Salakya,  external  ailments  above  the  davides; 
cUseaaeg  of  evea,  nose,  mouth,  ears. 

3.  Kaya  chikitsa,  diBoases  affecting  the  whole  body 
— the  practice  of  phyiio— as  feven,  dysentery,  mania, 
diabetes. 

4.  Bhatavidya,  mental  ailments,  demoniacal  posses- 
sion, to  be  removed  by  prayers,  offerings,  medicines. 

5.  Kaumara  bhritya,  infantile  ailments  and  nursing. 

6.  Agada  tantra,  antidutes  for  poisons. 


AriABepon,,    . 

•     »f 

Nimba,     .    .    . 

Sansk. 

Telkohomba,     . 

.  Singh. 

Yepam  maram, 

.     Tak. 

Vepa,  Yepa,      . 

.     Tkl. 

Nimbama,     .    . 

•        »» 

AYUSH. 

7.  ftasayana  tantra,  ohenuBiry,  alchemy,  medicines 
to  cure  diaeaaes  in  general,  and  restore  youth. 

8.  Yaji  -  karaiia  tantra,  reproduction  —  disease  of 
organs  of  generation — local  diseases. 

AYUSH,  the  Veda  descriptive  of  the  art  of 
music.  See  Vidya.  Ayudha-Puja,  instrument 
worship.  Ayagma  Chadda,  also  Ayugma  Parma, 
Sansk.,  Alstonia  scholar  is,  R  Br, 

AYYAM.  Arab.  Season,  period.  Ayyam-i- 
nahr,  season  of  sacrifice.    Ayyam-i-gur,  day  of  rest. 

A  Y YAN-KERE,  also  called  Dodda  Madaga  Kere, 
an  artificial  lake  studded  with  islands,  and  7  miles 
in  circumference,  at  the  eastern  baae  of  the  Baba 
Budan  hills,  said  to  haye  been  formed  by  Hukman- 
gada  Raya,  about  the  13  th  century. — Imp.  Gaz, 

AZAD.  Arab.  Solitary  or  free.  A  class  of 
Mahomedan  devotees. 

AZADIRACHTAINDICA.  ^rf.,/ttM.  Margosa. 
Melia  asadiraohta,  Linn, 
Them-bau-ma,  .    .  Bubm.   Weppa,    .    .    .    Malsal. 


Ka-ma-kha,  . 
Ka-ma-a-p»,     .     .      „ 
Ku-lien-shu,     .    .    Chin. 
Ash-leaved  bead  tree,  Eno. 
Indian  lilac, .    .    .       „ 
Nim, Hind. 

This  beautiful  tree  is  found  in  Ceylon,  through- 
out India  and  Burma,  and  in  some  localities 
attains  a  large  size.  It  yields  a  compact,  hard, 
heavy,  durable  wood ;  when  old,  difficult  to  work, 
but  beautifully  mottled,  and  deserving  attention 
for  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  well  fitted  for  ship- 
building and  carts.  Some  samples  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Rofade  at  the  Madras  Exhibition  equalled  the 
best  fancy  woods,  and  some  of  the  finest  furniture 
he  had  seen  was  from  an  old  max^gosa  tree.  It  is 
used  for  cart  wheels,  and  in  bare  districts  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  for  building  and  agricultural 
purposes.  It  would  be  of  importance  to  increase 
this  tree  throughout  the  country.  It  comes  into 
full  foliage  in  the  very  midst  of  the  hot  weather. 
Every  part  of  the  tree  is  bitter ;  and  its  leaves, 
bark,  seeds,  and  the  oil  from  its  seeds  (Karwa  tel 
or  bitter  oil)  are  largely  used  in  native  medicine. 
Its  leaves  are  applied  to  leech  bites  and  blisters ; 
also  to  promote  tne  flow  of  the  breast  milk.  The 
bitter  oil  of  the  fruit  is  a  valuable  anthelmintic ; 
the  seeds  are  used  in  the  destruction  of  insects. 
The  leaves,  beaten  into  a  pulp,  and  thus  externally 
applied,  act  as  a  charm  in  removing  the  most 
intractable  forms  of  psora  and  other  pustular 
eruptions.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  used  for 
cleaning  foul  ulcers,  and  leaves  are  used  for  mak- 
ing poultices.  The  oil  from  the  seed  is  used  to 
kiU  vermm  in  the  hair,  and,  mixed  with  illupu 
oil,  it  forms  a  hard  vegetable  wax.  The  bark  has 
been  recommended  in  fevers,  but  is  only  a  bitter 
tonic.  The  tree  is  venerated  by  tiie  Hindu  people, 
who,  regarding  the  small-pox  as  a  goddess,  employ 
the  leaves  in  that  disease,  and,  as  with  the  shrew 
ash  tree  in  England,  it  is  often  resorted  to  by  the 
friends  of  the  insane,  who  pass  the  sick  person 
through  a  cleft  of  the  tree,  or  through  a  stem 
which,  having  parted  and  reunited,  forms  a 
circular  opening.--i?oar6. ;  Voigt;  Wight;  Mr. 
Rohde;  Cornish;  Gibson;  Elliott;  Cat.  Ex.,  1862 : 
Rovle;  Ckgh. 

AZALEA,  a  genus  of  plants  yielding  fragrant 
flowers.  They  are  much  cultivated  in  China, 
where  A.  alba,  Indica,  lateritia,  Phoenicea,  the 
yellow  Azalea  Sinensis,  and  A.  variegata,  cover 
the  hill-sides,  at  least  1500  feet  above  the  level  of 
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the  sea.  Few  can  form  any  idea  of  the  gorgeous 
and  striking  beauty  of  these  azalea-dad  mountains, 
where,  on  every  side,  as  far  as  the  vision  extends, 
the  eye  rests  on  masses  of  flowers  of  dazzling 
brightness  and  surpassing  beauty.  Nor  is  it  the 
azalea  alone  which  claims  our  admiration ;  clem- 
atises, wild  roses,  honeysuckles,  the  Glycine,  and 
a  hundred  others,  mingle  their  flowers  with  them. 
High  up  on  the  gorgeously  painted  hill-side  grows 
the  lovely  Azalea  Sinensis,  with  its  colours  far 
more  brilliant,  and  its  trusses  of  yellow  flowers 
much  larger,  than  they  are  ever  seen  in  any 
exhibition  in  Europe. 

A.  aurantiaca  has  a  great  abundance  of  white, 
orange,  purple,  scarlet,  and  variegated  flowers. 

A.  Indica,  Xi'nn.,  is  a  bush  two  to  six  feet  high, 
with  drooping  branches  and  purple  and  variegated 
flowers. 

A.  ledifolia.  Hooker^  has  two  varieties,  the  rojal 
purple  and  the  Phoenicean. 

A.  obtusa  is  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese  for 
ita  brilliant,  dazzling  flowers. 

A.  amoena.  Fortune^  has  a  profusion  of  small 
semi-double  pink  flowers. 

A.  ovata,  Lindley,  covers  the  hill-sides  of  China 
up  to  1500  feet 

A.  procumbens  grows  prof uselv  on  the  bills  in 
Hu-peh  and  Kiang-si,  and  is  called  Lau-ha-hwa 
or  Gan-chih-chuh. 

A.  pontica,  called  Hwang -tu-kiuen,  is  very 
poisonous,  and  the  smell  of  its  fresh  flowers 
injurious. — Fortune's  Residence;  Fortutie's  Wan' 
derings;  Eng.  Cyc;  Riddell. 

AZAMGARH,  a  revenue  district  in  the  Benares 
division,  of  2565  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
1,531,482  souls,  it  is  well  cultivated,  bat  with 
many  usar  or  reh  patches.  Its  principal  river  is  the 
Crogra  (Ghagra),  called  also  the  Sarju  or  Sarayu, 
and  the  Debha  or  Debwa.  The  aboriginal  in- 
habitants are  the  Rajbhar,  Siur,  Sengaria,  and 
Charu.  But  Rajputs  wrested  it  from  the  Bhar; 
a  race  known  as  the  Bhuinhar  followed,  and  sup^ 
planted  the  Rajputs.  The  Dehli  emperors  then 
took  possession,  but  were  expelled  by  the  Gau- 
tama Rajputs.  It  again  became  DehU  and  Oudh 
territory,  and  finally  British  in  1801.  The  people 
are  Brahmans,  Kshatriya  called  Thakur,  Bhuinhar, 
the  Kurmi,  Kachi,  and  Lodha  agricultural  peas- 
antry, with  Arakh,  Chamar,  Dom,  and  PasL 

AZAN.  Arab.  The  Mahomedan  summons  to 
prayer,  proclaimed  by  the  Muazzan.  It  is  differ- 
ently pronounced,  though  similarly  worded,  by 
every  orthodox  Mahomedan  nation.  The  Maaaasan, 
with  his  face  to  Mecca,  for  the  five  daily  pray^s 
says— 

1.  Allah  ho  akbar  (four  times). — God  is  great 

2.  Ash^-had-do-an,  la-illaha  il-lul-la-ho  (twice). 
— I  bear  witness  there  is  no  deity  but  God. 

3.  Wa  ash*-had-do-an,  Mahomed-ur-Rasal  ool 
lahi  (twice). — And  I  bear  witness  that  Mahomed 
is  the  messenger  of  God. 

4.  Hy  ol  as-salwat  (twice). — Come  enliven  your 
prayers. 

5.  Hy  al  ul  Fallah  (twice).— Come  for  refugt 
to  the  asylum.    (Come  to  salvation.) 

6.  Us-sal-la-to  khyrun  min  nun-nown  (twice 
in  the  morning  prayer), — ^Prayer  is  better  thaa 
sleep. 

7.  Allah  ho  akbar,  La-illaha-il-lul-la-ho  (once). 
—God  is  great    There  is  no  deity  but  God. 

The  A^  is  prookumed  from  the  minaret  ok 
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of  moBquee  by  the  Muazzan.  When 
Mahomed  was  at  Medina,  the  means  of  calling 
bk  followers  together  for  prayer  were  discussed. 
Flags  were  rejected  becanse  they  had  been  defiled 
by  war,  bells  were  rejected  because  used  by  Ghris- 
tiaos,  trumpets  had  long  been  used  by  Jews,  and 
fire  was  an  object  of  idolatry  to  the  Persians; 
bat  a  revelation  to  Abdullah  ibn-Zeid  Abderzi 
prpscribed  the  human  voioe.  The  Muazzan  is 
nqnired  to  speak  evenly  and  distinctly,  slowly 
and  gTavely.  Jn  the  morning  call,  the  Muazzan 
adds^  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep.  The  Muazzan 
stands  with  a  finger  in  each  ear,  and  with  his  face 
tovaids  Mecca,  till  he  comes  to  the  words.  Come 
Id  prayer,  come  to  the  temple  of  salvation.  He 
ti«i  turns  his  face  right  and  left>  as  if  addressing 
all  nations  of  the  world.  The  Shiah  sect,  at  the 
Bommons  six,  add,  Come  to  good  works ;  and  they 
repeat  the  last  sentence  twice.  The  effect  is  very 
pleasing  and  solemn,  when,  as  is  mostly  the  case, 
the  Muazzan  has  a  clear  and  sonorous  voice. — 
PottingerM  Travels;  Lane, 
AZAREH.  Hind.  Achyranthes  aspera. 
AZERBLJAN,  the  chief  commercial  city  of 
Persia.  It  owes  its  fiourishing  state  to  its  posi- 
tion on  the  long-established  route  by  which  the 
vares  of  Great  Britain  and  Europe  are  conveyed 
from  the  Enzine  port  of  Trebizond,  through 
Turkish  Armenia  by  way  of  Erzerum,  to  supply 
Persia  and  Central  Asia. 

AZES,  B.C.  130,  one  of  the  conquering  Scythian 
kings,  on  whose  coins  are  bilingual  inscriptions, 
with  plain,  distinct  Greek  characters.  In  Arian, 
Makarajasa  Raja  Rajasa  Mahatasa  Ayasa.  Tlie 
figures  on  the  coins  are  various.  Professor  Wilson 
tlunkB  he  was  an  Indian  Buddhist  king,  about 
ILC.  50.  Phif  esBor  LaaKU  regards  him  as  a  Saci 
Scfthian,  who  conquered  the  Kabul  valley  in  the 
time  cl  the  second  Mithridates,  and  finally  de- 
stroyed the  kingdom  of  Menander  and  Hermaeus 
in  aboat  B.C.  120.  He  considers  he  was  succeeded 
hy  AaliseB,  b.g.  116,  who  reigned  with  the  same 
titles  aa  Azes.  On  one  coin  the  name  of  Azes  is 
on  the  Greek  obverse,  and  that  of  Azilises  on  the 
Bai^nan  reverse. 
AZFUR  ZUKKUM.  Ar.  Euphorbia  tortilis. 
AZHDAHA.  Pers.  A  dragon.  A  rock  in  the 
valley  of  the  Logar  river,  in  the  Hazarajat  of 
Afghanistan,  supposed  to  represent  a  petrified 
dr^QfD  slain  by  Ali. 

^IM.  Arab.  Great.  The  word  is  part  of 
the  Arabic  verb  ^  azm,'  he  was  great ;  other  parts 
of  this  verb  are  frequently  met  with  wherever 
Mahomedans  are  spread,  in  the  names  of  towns, 
of  indlividuals,  and  in  titles,  such  as  Azim-ghur, 
Aiim-piir,  Azim  Jah,  Moazzam-ud-Dowla,  liter- 
ally the  Honoured  of  the  State.  Azim-us-Shan, 
Bpteodid ;  Azim-ud-Dowla  Bahadur. 

AZIZ,  the  takhallus  or  literary  name  of  Khan- 
i-Azini,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  a  poet  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor  Akbar.  He  was  the  foster- 
brother  of  Akbar,  and  one  of  his  best  generals. 
He  had  been  long  absent  from  court,  in  the 
government  of  Gujerat,  and  his  mother  prevailed 
on  Akbsr  to  invite  him  to  court,  but  he  excused 
JuiDflelf,  and  it  appeared  that  his  real  objection 
was  to  shaving  his  beard  and  to  perform  the  pro- 
Btratioo.  Akbar  wrote  a  good-humoiured  remon* 
strance,  bnt  Aziz  peFsevering,  Akbar  sent  him  a 
positive  order  to  come  to  the  capital,  on  which 
Axis  threw  up  his  government,  and,  after  writing 


an  insolent  and  reproachful  letter,  in  which  he 
asked  Akbar  if  he  bad  received  a  book  from 
heaven,  or  if  he  could  work  miracles  like  Maho- 
med, that  ho  presumed  to  introduce  a  new  religion, 
warned  Akbar  that  he  was  on  the  way  to  eternal 
perdition,  and  concluded  with  a  prayer  to  God  to 
bring  him  back  into  the  path  of  salvation ;  he 
embarked  for  Mecca  without  leave  or  notice.  In 
a  short  time,  however,  he  found  his  situation  in 
that  country  irksome,  and  returned  to  India,  where 
he  made  his  submission,  and  was  restored  at  once 
to  his  former  place  in  the  emperor's  fevour  and 
confidence.— ^dA.  pp.  468-478. 

AZKHAR.    Hind.    Andropogon  iwarancusa. 

AZMA.    Guj.    Ajwain  seed. 

AZMEI.     Panj.    Ervabovii. 

AZORELLA  SELAGO,  one  of  the  Umbelliferie 
of  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  It  forms 
hummocks. 

AZRAIL.    Arab.    The  angel  of  death. 

AZUN.    Mahr.    Terminalia  arjuna. 

AZURE  STONE,  or  lapis-hizuli,  is  said  to  be 
found  massive  with  iron  pyrites  amongst  the 
Ajmir  hills,  especially  the  Na-puhar  range.  This 
stone  is  sold  by  all  ^attars,'  both  as  a  medicine 
and  a  pigment.  The  native  name  in  Ajmir  is  Maj- 
wurd. — Gen.  Med.  Top, 

B 

B.  This  oonsonant  has  letters  with  correspond- 
ing sounds  in  Arabic,  Persian,  Urdu,  Sanskrit, 
Hindi,  Mahratti,  Guirati,  Bengali,  Urya,  Telugu, 
Kamata,  Tamil,  and  Malealam ;  and  in  all  but 
the  Tamil  tongue  the  English  bh  is  also  repre- 
sented. In  the  languages  of  different  races,  b, 
u,  V,  w  are  interchangeable  letters;  in  Bengali, 
for  instance,  Yalayat,  a  foreign  country,  becomes 
Balat;  and  the  b  of  the  Aiabic  and  Persian  is 
changed  to  f  or  ph  in  several  of  the  Indian 
tongues. 

B  A.  P£R8.  With,  possessing ;  thus,  ba-auUd, 
with  offspring. 

BAAL  and  Astarte,  the  two  chief  divinities  of 
Phoenicia,  were  unquestionably  the  sun  and  moon, 
which  are  still  worshipped  by  all  Hindus;  and 
the  minor  deities  appear  to  have  represented  ob- 
jects of  astral  worship.  Baal  was  Baal  semen,  lord 
of  the  heavens  or  sun.  Bel,  the  chief  god  of  the 
Babylonians,  wacT  also  the  sun.  Baal,  Bel,  Bolus, 
the  sun,  or  lord  of  the  heavens,  almost  assimilates 
in  character  and  attributes  with  Kronos,  Ouranos, 
Moloch.  But,  in  time,  Baal  began  to  be  regarded 
as  the  supreme  lord,  and  the  sun,  in  its  physical 
character  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5),  was  worshipped  sepa- 
rately ;  the  Jews  and  the  Israelites  paid  homage  to 
the  sun.  The  sect  of  theEssenians  every  day  saluted 
the  rising  sun,  and  invoked  him  in  the  morning 
to  appear.  The  Bible-  exoreuly  forbids  this  idol- 
atry, and  commanded  those  who  were  found 
guUty  of  adoring  the  sun  and  the  moon  to  be 
stoned  (Deut.  xvii.  xviii.).  In  the  book  of  Kings, 
chap.  iL,  this  idohttry  is  related  as  the  principal 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews. 
Plutarch  endeavoured  to  destroy  this  worship 
among  the  Greeks.  He  says,  in  his  book  of  Ibis 
and  (%iris,  that  the  elements  are  not  to  be  adored, 
neither  the  sun  nor  the  moon,  because  they  are 
only  mirrors  in  which  may  be  seen  some  trace  of 
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the  ID  finite  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  who  hus  made 
them  BO  brilliant  and  beautiful.  The  Brahmans 
and  Hindus  of  India  to  this  day  address  prayers 
to  the  sun  every  morning.  Many  explanations 
and  interpretations  are  given  of  the  meaning  of 
the  celebrated  Gaitri  Mantram,  the  text  of  the 
Veda  used  when  initiating  a  young  Brahman  into 
the  order,  but  that  it  is  addres^  to  the  sun, 
under  the  name  of  Savitri,  there  is  no  doubt ;  and 
much  of  the  Hindu  worship  has  an  astral  origin ; 
and  there  are  many  ancient  and  modem  sun 
temples.  Every  day,  too,  the  whole  Parsee  race 
worship  this  luminary. — Bunsen^  Egypt^  iv.  350 ; 
SonneraVs  Voyage^  m,  1^11. 

BAALBEC,  the  Ba-alith  of  Scripture,  the  Helio- 
polls  of  the  Greeks,  the  Citv  of  the  Sun,  now  a 
small  Arab  hamlet,  but  famed  for  its  ruins.  The  place 
is  built  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  48 
miles  N. W.  of  Damascus,  in  kt.  S^**  1'  30"  N.,  and 
long.  36''  11'  E.  The  date  of  its  origin  is  unknown, 
but  Antoninus  Pius  built  one  great  temple.  The 
city  passed  successively  beneath  the  rule  of  the 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  was  plundered 
by  the  Arabs  in  A.D.  748 ;  suffered  under  various 
assailants  during  the  crusades,  and  was  sacked  and 
dismantled  by  Sie  Tartars  under  Tamerlane  a.d. 
1400.  But  its  name  is  handed  down  in  the  labour 
catches  of  the  Madras  Mahomedans;  *Ya,Ali!  ya, 
Baalbec !  ya,  Basul  Allah !  *  are  still  heard  The 
temples  of  Baalbec  stood  upon  an  elevated  platform 
raised  30  feet  above  the  plain,  having  immense 
vaults  underneath.  Three  of  the  stones  in  this 
foundation  are  each  63  feet  long  by  15  wide,  and 
18  deep.  On  the  platform  stood  three  temples, — 
the  temple  of  the  Sun,  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
and  the  Circular  Temple.  The  largest  of  these, 
the  temple  of  the  Sun,  was  290  feet  long  by  160 
feet  broad,  surrounded  by  fifty-four  Corinthian 
columns  75  feet  high,  and  7  feet  3  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  ba»3.  A  few  only  of  these 
immense  columns  now  remain.  The  space  covered 
by  these  ruins  is  only  900  feet  long  by  500  feet 
wide.  ThiB  magnificence  and  maguitude  of  the 
columns  and  the  Cyclopean  masonry  ha?e  been 
the  wonder  of  the  world. 

BAAX^TIS,  ix,  mistress,  queen:  the  wife  of 
the  Egyptian  Adonis.  Identical  with  the  Gredc 
Hastoretn,  Astarte. 

BAALUT.    Arab.    An  acorn. 

BAATOO.    Malat.    Black  trepang. 

BAB.  Arab.  A  door.  Bab  Allah,  '  the  gate 
of  God ;  *  one  of  the  gates  of  Damascus,  so  called 
from  being  th»t  through  which  the  Haj  or  pilgrim 
caravan  passes  on  starting  for  Mecca.  Bab-al- 
Ali,  the  sublime  door  or  porte ;  the  chief  office 
of  the  Ottoman  government ;  the  respectful  mode 
of  designating  the  emperor  of  Turkey. 

BAB.  Arab,  A  section,  a  chapter  of  a  book ; 
a  heading  of  aecouniis.  Babat,  an  item  of  accouAt* 
Babati,  revenue,  a  jcess. 

BABA,  a  title  applied  to  Sikh  ssceticSp  Both 
this  and  the  titular  designation  Shah  (king) 
were  frequently  employed  oy  the  Sikh  historians 
when  speaking  of  their  founder.  They  even  style 
him  Nanuk  Narinkur,  or  Nanuk  the  Omnipresent. 
— Malcolm ;  MacGregcr*8  SUehSp 

BABA,  a  term  applied  to  the  descendants  of 
Oody  Singh,  raja  of  Mewan  He  lived  for  four 
years  after  the  loss  of  Chitore,  and  expired  at 
Gegoonda,  aged  forty- two.  He  left  a  numerous 
issue  of  twenty-five  legitimate  sous,  whose  de- 
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soendants,  all  styled  Ranawut,  pushed  aside  the 
more  ancient  stock,  and  form  that  extensive  clan 
distinctively  termed  the  Baba,  or  ^infants'  of 
Mewar,  whether  Ranawut,  Purawut,  or  Kanawat. 
His  last  act  was  to  entail  with  a  barren  sceptre 
contention  upon  his  children,  by  setting  aside 
the  laws  of  primogeniture,  and  prodaimmg  his 
favourite  son  Jugmal  his  successor. — Tod. 

BABA  or  Babber,  60  miles  W.  of  Timur,  is  in 
lat.  8*  2'  S.  The  people  scarp  the  hills,  and 
dwell  on  terraces,  in  oblong,  bam-shaped  houses, 
with  wooden  walls  and  palm-leaf  thatdi. — HorMf.     ' 

BABA-BOODEN,  or  Chandra  Drona,  a  range 
of  hills  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Mysore,  about 
15  miles  long,  and  attaming  a  height  of  6000 
to  6317  feet  above  the  sea.  The  hill-sides  have 
been  found  favourable  to  the  growth  of  tea  and 
coffee.  Fevers  of  a  severe  type  have  occasionally 
occurred  The  Jager  valley  is  unhealthy.  Mag- 
netic iron  ore  and  chrome  ore  are  abundint.  The 
range  is  named  after  a  Mahomedan  holy  man  or 
darvesh,  Baba-Booden,  alias  Hyat  Qalandar  or 
Hyat-ul-Bahar,  who  resided  there,  and  introduced 
the  coffee  plant  from  Arabia.  His  tomb  is  in  a 
cave  on  the  southern  slopes,  and  is  venerated  by 
Hindus,  who  regard  it  as  the  throne  of  Dattatreya. 
The  place  is  famous  for  a  colossal  Jain  figure. 
The  rainfall  is  about  70  inches. 

BABA  GOORGOOB,  near  Kerkook,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Korkura  of  Ptolemv,  and  is  about 
2  miles  to  the  N.  of  Baghdad.  In  a  little  circular 
plain,  white  with  naphtha,  flames  of  fire  issue 
from  many  places.    See  Kerkook. 

BABAL     Hind.    Ocimum  pilosum;    ciliated 
basil.    The  leaves  have  a  very  fragrant  smell, 
exactly  like  verbena.    The  plant  is  us«l  to  prevent    , 
the  approach  of  insects,  especially  of  bugs;  the 
seeds  are  mucilaginous. — Irvine^  Aimirjjp.  180. 

BABA  LAL,  a  Hindu  who  dwelt  at  Dhianpurf 
in  the  province  of  Lahore,  the  founder  of  a  sect 
called  Baba  Lali.  He  held  frequent  conversations 
on  the  subject  of  religion  with  Dara  Shikoh, 
eldest  son  of  Shah  Jahan,  and  brother  of  Aurang- 
zeb,  which  have  been  published  in  a  Persian  work 
by  Cbandarbhan  Shah  JahanL  Oblations  are 
offered  at  his  shrine.  Baba  Lai  was  a  Malwa 
Kshatriya,  and  was  born  about  the  reign  of 
Jahangir.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Cbetana  SwamL 
He  settled  at  Dhianpur,  near  Sirhind,  where  he 
erected  a  math. 

BABAR.  Arab.  A  weight  of  16  maunds, 
computed  in  the  Moluccas  at  about  590  lbs. 

BABAR,  also  called  Allow  or  Bichoo,  a  stinging 
nettle.  Thread  is  prepared  from  its  fibres.  It 
grows  in  all  the  vallejs  about  Simla  and  Subhathoo. 
— i2oyfe,p.876. 

BABARCHI,  also  Bawarchi.  Hind.  A  oook. 
Bawarcbi-khana,  a  cook-room. 

BABAT.    Pers.    An  item  in  an  account. 

BABA  YADGAR,  one  of  the  seven  persona, 
or  Haft  Tan,  who  in  the  early  days  of  Maho- 
medamsm  were  worshipped  as  the  deity  in  several 
parts  of  Kurdistan.  His  tomb  is  in  the  pass  of 
2Sardah,  and  is  the  holy  place  of  the  Ali-Ailahi 
sectarians,  who  believe  in  upwards  of  a  thouaaiMi 
incarnations  of  the  godhead.  At  the  time  ol  the 
Arab  invasion  of  Persia,  the  Zardah  pass  waa 
regarded  as  the  abode  of  Elias.    See  All  Allabi. 

BABBAR  SHER.  Pers.,  Hind.  The  lion ; 
Felis  leo,  Linn. 

BABBASA.    Tel.    Hydrocotyle  rotundifolia. 
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BABCHI.  HiKD.  Psoralea  eorylifolia.  Its 
aromatic  and  slightly  bitter  seeds  are  used  bj 
the  natiTes  as  a  stomachic  and  deobstruent,  and 
also  in  caaes  of  leprosj. 

BABEER,  the  papyms  antiqaoram ;  it  grows  in 
the  marshes  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  stagnant  waters 
of  the  Nile.— £rW<  Veg.  King.  p.  806. 

BABE6AN,  the  surname  of  Ardeshir. 

BABEL  of  Scriptare  is  the  Babini  of  the 
coneifonn  characters,  and  the  Beber  of  the 
Egyptians.  Its  age  is  nnoertain,  bnt,  according 
to  GenestB,  it  is  older  than  Assur  and  Nineveh 
(Gen.  zL).  The  tower  was  a  watch-tower,  a 
foEtified  observatory  or  rallying  place,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  plahi ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  was  a  tower  of  Nimmd  in  the  early 
times  before  the  Chaldee  period.  This  tower  is 
connected  with  the  decline  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nimrod,  and  the  dispersion  of  nations. — Bunsen's 
Egypt,  ill.  pp.  132,  451,  iv.  pp.  378,  414.  See 
Babylon ;  Kesra. 

BABER  was  bom  at  Fargfaana,  on  the  Jaxartes, 
A.D.  14d2.  His  name  was  Zahir-ud-Din  Muham- 
mad. He  was,  on  his  father's  side,  sizih  in  descent 
from  Timor,  and  his  mother  was  a  Moghulani. 
His  father,  Umar  Shaikh  Miraa^  a  Ghaghatai  Turk, 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Abu  Said,  whose  extensive 
dominions  were  shared  amongst  his  sons.  He 
died  A.D.  1494,  when  Baber  was  only  12  years 
old.  In  1497,  Baber,  after  more  than  once  fail- 
mg,  conquered  Samarcand,  only  to  lose  it  again 
itfter  a  reign  of  100  days,  and  he  was  driven  also 
from  his  native  kingdom.  In  1499  he  again  re- 
covered Samarcand  and  Farghana,  only  again  to 
lose  both  of  them,  and  he  took  refuge  in  the 
jascceasible  mountains  to  the  south  of  Farghana. 
From  this,  with  240  men,  he  set  out  for  Samar- 
esad,  scaled  the  walls  at  night,  and  took  tiie 
dfty,  and  all  Sogdisna  then  declared  for  him. 
Sat  he  was  again  totally  defeated  and  driven 
vitUn  the  walls  of  Samarcand,  by  Shaibsni  Khan 
Uxbak ;  and,  after  sustaining  a  four  months*  siege, 
drnnig  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  perished  from 
bmine,  and  the  soldiers  deserted,  Baber  evacuated 
the  town.  He  passed  nearly  two  ^ears  in  the 
utmost  poverty  and  distress,  but  again  recovered 
Fargbana,  again  to  be  driven  from  it  by  the 
Umks;  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  with  the 
ntmost  difficulty  recovered  his  freedom.  The 
whole  of  Tiaosoziana,  except  that  annexed  to 
Bsctria,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Uzbsks,  and 
fiafaer  bade  a  last  farewell  to  Farghana,  and  set 
out  to  try  his  fortune  beyond  the  range  of  the 
Hinda  ICush.  After  all  that  he  had  done  and 
suffered,  Baber  was  yet  only  in  his  twenty-third 
year ;  adventurers  gathered  round  him,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  well-equipped  army  he  advanced  on 
Kabul,  of  which  ne  took  poBsession,  a.d.  1504, 
withoot  opposition.  The  next  years  were  passed 
IB  the  conquest  of  Kandahar,  in  expeditions  into 
the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Afghans  and 
Haxara,  and  in  a  dangerous  journey  to  Herat,  to 
ocf&eert  messures  with  that  branch  of  the  house 
of  Timur  for  their  common  defence  sgainst  the 
Usbaks.  On  these  occasions  he  underwent  the 
usual  rnks,  and  more  than  the  usual  hardships  of 
war,  and  had  once  nearly  perished  in  the  snow 
during  a  winter  march  through  the  mountaios  of 
the  Hazaras.  In  a.d.  1506,  his  brother  Jahangir 
revolted,  was  subdued  and  pardoned ;  next  year. 


as  king,  and  he  also  was  defeated  and  pardoned. 
In  1508,  he  had  to  meet  a  oonspiiacy  amongst 
the  Moghuls,  who  planned  to  seize  Baber,  and 
raise  Abdur  Razak  to  the  throne ;  but  Baber  by 
his  personal  courage  and  exertions  retrieved  his 
affairs.  And  when  Shaibani  Khan,  in  1510,  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  Shah  Ismail  Saffavi,  king 
of  Persia,  Baber  made  an  alliance  with  Shah 
Ismail,  retook  Bokhara  and  Samarcand,  only  to 
be  again  defeated ;  and  in  1514  he  had  lost  all 
his  possessions  but  Bactria,  and  he  now  turned 
his  attention  to  India,  ckuming  itte  Panjab  as 
part  of  the  conquests  of  Timur. 

He  was  reigning  at  Kabul  when  Daria  Khan 
Lodi  was  proclaimed  king,  but  Daulat  Khan 
Lodi,  governor  of  the  Panjab,  revolted,  and  called 
Baber  to  his  aid.  Baber  totally  defeated  a  com- 
bination of  Afghans  near  Lahore,  and  that  city 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  a.d.  1524,  a.h.  930; 
Dibalpur  was  stormed,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the 
sword.  Daulat  Khan  joined  here,  but  afterwards 
revolted,  and  Ala-ud-Din  fled  to  Kabul,  while 
Baber  was  defending  Balkh  against  the  Uzbeks, 
and  he  sent  Ala-ud-Din  to  India  with  orders  to 
his  own  chiefs  to  assist  him.  Ala-ud-Din  ad- 
vanced to  Dehli  with  40,000  men,  but  was  totally 
defeated.  Baber  by  this  time  had  settled  Balkh, 
and  had  letumed  to  Lahore.  He  followed 
Daulat  Khsn  into  the  hills,  and  obtained  his 
submission,  and  then  continued  his  route  through 
the  hiUs  to  Ropur  on  the  Sutlej,  aboye  Ludhiana, 
and  moved  from  thence  nearly  by  the  direct  road 
to  Dehli  At  Panipat  he  was  met  by  Ibrahim 
Khan  Lodi  with  a  force  of  100,000  men  and  1000 
elephants.  The  Indian  troops  fell  into  disorder, 
were  completely  routed,  and  Ibrahim  was  killed. 
Baber  estimated  that  15,000  or  16,000  lay  dead 
on  the  field ;  and  the  Indians  reported  that  not 
less  than  40,000  perished  in  the  battle  and  pursuit 
(21st  April  1526).  Dehli  surrendered  (10th  May 
1526),  and  Baber  advanced  and  took  possessdon  of 
Agra.  After  taking  Agra,  he  distributed  the  cap- 
tured treasures  to  his  adherents.  He  gave  his  son 
Humayun  a  diamond,  which  was  esteemed  the  finest 
in  the  world ;  and  he  sent  a  present  of  one  Shah- 
Rukhi  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  slave  or 
free,  in  the  country  of  K&buL  He  occupied  the 
district  to  the  N.W.  of  Dehli,  with  a  narrow  tract 
along  die  Jumna  to  Agra,  and  Humayun  subdued 
all  tbe  provinces  ever  possessed  by  the  house  of 
Lodi,  including  the  former  kingdom  of  Juanpur. 
The  last  places  that  submitted  were  Biana,  Dhol- 
pur  on  the  Chambal,  and  Gwalior  beyond  that 
river  (July  to  October  1526,  a.h.  932),  He  next 
subdued  the  combined  forces  under  raja  Sanga 
of  Mewar,  and  fought  and  won  the  battle  of 
Sikri  on  the  16th  March  1527,  A.H.  13,  Jamadi-us- 
Sani  983,  and  afterwards  reduced  Mewat.  About 
the  beginning  of  1528  (a.h.  934),  he  marched 
against  Medni  Rai,  the  Ralput  chid^  of  Ghanderi. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  siege,  the  garrison 
gave  up  all  for  lost;  they  put  their  women  to 
death,  and  rushed  forth  naxed,  not  to  conquer, 
but  to  die.  They  drove  the  Mahomedans  before 
them,  leaped  over  the  ramparts,  and  continued 
tiieir  chaige  tUl  destroved ;  200  or  300  had  re- 
mained to  defend  Medni  Rai's  house,  most  of 
whom  slew  each  other,  each  contending  who 
should  be  the  first  victim  (20th  January  1528). 
During  this  siege  he  heard  of  a  rebellion  amongst 


1^,  the  Moghol  troops  Mt  up  one  of  his  cousins  I  Afghans  in  Oudh,  and  he  seems  to  have  driven 
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tbem  into  Bengal,  taken  Bebar,  and  obtained  tbe 
oefision  of  the  fort  of  Rintambor  from  tbe  second 
son  of  raja  Sanga.  He  aabaeqaently  moved 
against  Sultan  Mahmnd,  king  of  Bengal^  who 
vaialy  attempted  to  defend  the  passage  of  the 
Gogra,  and  he  sent  a  force  in  pursuit  of  a 
body  of  Afghans,  who  were  destroyed  in  Bundel- 
khand.  As  Baber's  health  had  been  on  tbe  de- 
cline, intrigues  were  got  up  as  to  the  succession. 
Humayun  left  his  government  of  Badakhshan 
without  leave,  but  was  affectionately  received  by 
Baber.  Humayun,  however,  fell  very  sick,  and 
Baber  carried  out  the  snperstittous  custom  of 
taking  the  ailment  on  himself  as  a  self-sacrifice, 
by  walking  three  times  round  his  son's  bed.  This 
he  did  solemnly,  then  knelt  in  earnest  prayer, 
and  rose  exclaiming,  'I  have  borne  it  away,  I 
have  borne  it  away ;  *  and  so  powerful  was  the 
impression  on  his  own  and  his  son's  minds,  that 
the  son  began  to  mend,  while  Baber  declined. 
In  the  midst  of  intrigues,  he  died  at  Agra^  26th 
December  1530,  A.H.  937,  in  the  50th  year  of 
his  age.  Baber's  body  was  buried,  by  his  own 
desire,  at  Kabul,  in  a  spot  about  a  mile  from  the 
city,  selected  by  himself,  to  him  the  choicest  in 
his  wide  dominions.  It  is  a  brick  bnUding.  A 
running  and  clear  stream  yet  waters  the  fn^rant 
flowers  of  the  cemetery,  which  is  the  great  holi- 
day resort  of  the  people  of  Kabul.  In  the  front 
of  ^e  grave  is  a  small  but  chaste  mosque  of 
white  marble;  and  overlooking  the  tomb  is  a 
hill  from  which  is  a  noble  prospect.  He  was 
the  most  admirable,  though  not  the  most  power- 
ful, prince  that  ever  reigned  in  Asia.  He  kept 
a  diary  in  the  purest  Turki  tongue,  the  Tuzak-i- 
Babari,  or  Wakiat-i-Babari,  which  has  been 
translated  by  Mr.  Erskine  and  Dr.  I^eyden  ;  and 
bis  memoirs  contain  a  minute  account  of  his  life. 
The  unsettled  nature  of  his  life  is  shown  by  his 
observing,  near  the  end  of  it,  that  since  he  was 
eleven  years  old  he  had  never  kept  the  fast  of 
the  Bamzan  twice  in  any  one  place ;  yet  he  found 
time  to  compose  many  elegant  Persian  poems,  and 
a  collection  of  Turki  compositions  are  mentioned 
as  giving  him  a  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  his 
own  country.  He  left  four  scms, — Humayun, 
Kamran,  Hindal,  and  Mirza  Askari. 

Baber's  army,  when  in?adiDg  India,  had  a 
large  number  of  the  Kipcbak  from  Andijan. 
The  Kipcbak  are  part  of  a  family  scattered  all 
over  Central  Asia ;  and  there  are  Kipchaks  amongst 
tbe  Uzbak  and  Kara  Kirghiz.  Their  country  lies 
between  the  Naryn  and  the  Kara-darya.  They 
have  ever  been  a  brave  race. 

Baber  spoke  and  wrote  in  the  Gbaghatai  Turki, 
and  that  language  continued  in  use  at  court  until 
a  late  period.  There  were,  however,  two  races, 
two  languages,  and  two  sorts  of  religionists, 
in  that  court,  —  the  nobles  of  Turan  and  of 
Iran,  of  Tartary  and  of  Peraa.  The  former 
were  of  the  Snnni  sect,  and  spoke  Turki;  the 
latter  of  the  Shiah  sect,  and  spoke  Persian.  And 
in  the  later  days  of  the  empire  the  contentions, 
between  these  two  sects  were  a  cause  of  its  weak-* 
ness.  He  founded  the  long  line  of  kings  under 
whom  India,  in  tbe  17th  and  the  18th  centuries, 
rose  to  greatness.  His  reflections  on  success  evince 
it  was  his  due.  *  Not  to  me,  O  God  1  but  to  thee 
be  the  victory !  *  says  the  chivalrous  Baber.  He 
obtained  a  translation  of  the  Christian  Scriptures ; 
and  his  grandson  Akbar,  who  in  A.D.  1556,  at  the 
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age  of  fourteen,  ascended  the  throne,  invited  a 
party  of  Christian  missionaries  to  his  court. 
Amongst  the  princes  from  the  Jaxartes  are  his- 
torians, poets,  astronomers,  founders  of  systems 
of  government  and  religion,  warriors  and  great 
captains,  who  claim  our  respect  and  admiration. 
Were  we  to  contrast  the  literary  acquirements 
of  the  Chaghatai  princes  with  those  of  their  con- 
temporaries of  Europe,  the  balance  of  lore  would 
be  found  on  the  side  of  the  Asiatics,  even  though 
Elizabeth  and  Henry  iv.  of  France  were  in  the 
scale.  When  not  at  war,  he  was  travelling  or 
hunting.  On  his  last  journey,  when  his  health 
was  failin)?,  be  rode  160  miles  in  two  days,  fronn 
Calpi  to  Agra,  and  swam  across  all  the  rivers  in 
his  route.  He  occupied  himself  largely  in  making 
roads,  reservoirs,  and  aqueducts,  and  paid  great 
attention  to  tbe  introduction  of  new  fruits.  He 
was  a  poet,  a  historian,  and  a  musician ;  elegant 
yet  free  in  his  manners,  easy  of  access  to  his 
subjects,  and  fond  of  social  enjoyments.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  nature ;  and  his  memory- 
dwelt  otL  his  native  land  in  the  lovely  valley  of 
Farghana,  which  the  Uzbak  Tartars  had  seized. — 
Elph, ;  Baber*s  Memoirs ;  Bumes*  Travels ;  Elliotts 
HisL  of  India ;  Briggs'  Ferishta ;  Tod's  Rajasikam 

BABI,  a  sect  founded  by  Syud,  or  Mirza,  All 
Muhammad.  He  was  bom  at  Shiraz.  His  &ther 
was  a  merchant,  who  sent  his  son,  when  fifteea 
years  of  age,  to  study  theology  at  Najaf.  He 
settled  for  a  short  time  at  Abushahr  as  a  merchant, 
but  discontinued  that  and  became  a  darvesh,  and 
settled  at  Kazamin,  near  Baghdad,  where  he 
claimed  to  be  a  prophet,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Bab-ud-Din.  Many  people  became  his  followers, 
and  he  was  repeatedly  imprisoned,  and  finally  was 
shot  at  Tabreez  about  A.D.  1850,  and  the  sect 
largely  destroyed.  His  doctrines  were  atheistic, 
under  the  guise  of  pantheism.  Many  Mulla  and 
Mushtahid  joined  him.  The  title  of  Bab-ud-Dia 
(door,  porte,  of  the  faith)  was  assumed  to  imply- 
that  he  or  his  doctrines  were  the  way  or  gate  to 
heaven.  There  are  many  of  this  sect  in  Baluch- 
istan, settled  at  Kalat  and  Shal  for  purposes  of 
traffic.  Pottinger  says  of  these :  *  The  appear- 
ance of  tbe  Babi  merchants  is  rather  prepossess- 
ing ;  stout,  well-made  men,  with  good  features.* 
— Pottinger'' s  Travels ;  Shiely  quoted  by  MacGregor, 

BABI,  an  Afghan  tribe. 

BABI.  Malay.  Hog.  Babi-Alu,  Tafurus  Mala j- 
anus.  Raffles,  Babirussa  alfurus,  the  Babimssa 
hog  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago ;  its  eastern 
limit  is  Buru. 

BABIRU,  of  the  cuneiform  oharaeters,  is  the 
Babel  of  Scripture. 

BABI-RUNG.    Beno.    Embelia  ribes. 

BABISARN.    Malay.    Moms  Indica. 

BABLAH,  also  Neb-Neb.  Arab.  The  rind  of 
the  fruit  of  the  Acacia  f erruginea.  It  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  more  expensive  dye-stuffs,  and 
for  communicating  shades  of  drab  to  cotton. 
Also  A.  Arabica  in  Bengal — Fatdkner, 

BABOO,  amongst  die  Hindus,  a  respectful 
appellation  equivalent  to  the  English  ^esquire,' 
— your  worship,  or  *  your  reverence,'— or  to  the 
Mahomedan  hazrat.  It  is  still  not  infrequently 
i4>plied  to  Europeans  when  addressed  by  a  Hindo. 
In  Calcutta,  a  baboo  is  a  Hindu  engaged  in 
mercantile  business,  a  native  clerk  who  writes 
English;  in  Gbrakhpur,  any  roan  of  family  or 
influence ;  in  Benares,  the  n^/a  relatives  of  rajas. . 


BABOON. 


BABYLONIA. 


BABOON. 
BAbcmin  magot. 


PmYimn, 


Babbnino,  . 
Oino-oeplmo, 


It. 
Sp. 


.   Fb. 
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QoadramaDoas  mammalB  of  the  sob-family 
Paptonins.  One  has  leoeiTed  its  Latin  name, 
C jDOcepbalos,  from  the  dog-like  shape  of  its  head ; 
also  species  of  the  genera  Papio  and  Cereopithecus. 

BABRA,  three  maiches  from  Jeypore,  on  the 
lead  to  Dehli,  has  one  of  the  edicts  of  Asoka  on  a 
Uoek  of  rode  on  a  hill,  in  old  Pali,  and  ci  date 
B.a  309.  It  is  in  the  oldest  Lat  character.  It 
diffen  somewhat  in  style  and  language  from  the 
piUar  and  rock  edicts.  The  subject  is  the  Buddhist 
commandment  forbidding  the  sacrifice  of  four- 
footed  animals.  The  Yedas  are  alluded  to,  but 
not  named,  and  condemned  as  *  mean  and  false 
in  their  doctrine,  and  not  to  be  obeyed.*  The 
Seriptares  of  the  Muni  (which  must  be  the  Vedas) 
are  spoken  of  as  directing  blood-offerings  and 
the  aacrifioe  of  animals.  Priests  and  priesteases, 
refiicioas  men  and  religious  women,  amongst  tiie 
Biiddhiste,  are  commanded  to  obey  the  edict,  and 
bear  it  in  their  hearts.-^^^  B,  A,  S.  iz.  p.  617. 

BABRL    Hind.    A  kind  of  peach. 

BABBIA,  a  tribe  of  Hindu  cnltiTators  in 
Eattyawar,  giring  their  name  to  Babriawar.  They 
have  72  divisions.  It  is  one  of  the  fiye  southern 
dirtricts  of  Eattyawar ;  its  people,  the  Babria,  are 
Slid  to  be  the  ofbpring  of  an  Ahir  with  a  Koli 
woman.    See  Kat^war ;  India. 

BABCTAR.    Sansk.    Oordia  myza. 

BABUI-TULSr.    Beno.    Ocimum  basilicum. 

BABUL  or  Babobl,  a  Hindi  word,  applied  as 
a  generic  term  to  some  species  of  Acacia.  The 
B^ml  proper,  A.  Arabics,  in  Sind  is  very  abundant, 
grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  exceedingly  hard  and 
weighty.  For  agricultural  implements  and  aU 
asliTe  purposes,  it  is  excellent.  It  was  much  used 
by  the  Indus  Fk>tilla  for  paddle  flats,  rudders, 
stindiions,  and  boats*  knees— in  fact,  for  every 
Mpoae  to  which  good  wood  can  be  applied.  Its 
Dtrk  is  employed  in  tanning,  its  pods  form  a 
valoable  food  for  cattle ;  its  young  branches  are 
the  favourite  food  of  camels  and  goats,  its  bark 
yields  gmn  and  lac ;  and  for  aU  these  articles — 
wood,  hark,  pods,  gum,  and  lao— a  sale  is  always 
found.  Drs.  Gibson  and  Gleghom  have  strongly 
advocated  the  extension  of  this  tree  by  plantations ; 
sod  sties  indicated  as  suitable  are  the  iMmksof  the 
Ifldos  in  Sind,  the  Tumbudra,  Bhima  and  Moota 
Hoole,  the  Bellary,  Nuggur,  Ahmadoaggur,  Sat- 
tsrafa,  Kntch,  and  Kattyawar  districts.  Babul 
gum,  largely  produced,  and  well  known  in  com- 
OMree,  is  the  produce  of  the  Aousia  arabica.  It  is 
kigely  nsed  in  India  as  a  substitute  for  the  true 
gam  aiabic,  the  produce  of  the  Acada  vera. — M, 
K  Jwr.  Rep, 

BAB-nl-MANDAB,  a  strait  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Red  Sea,  between  Africa  and  Arabia,  formed 
by  Rae  Sejan  on  the  Abyssinian  shore,  and  Ras 
Bab-el-Mandeb  on  the  Arabian  shore,  the  distance 
from  point  to  point  being  14^  geographical 
mfles,  bat  dividea  into  north  and  south  parts  by 
the  idand  of  Perim.  The  north  or  small  strait  is 
1^  nule  in  breadth,  and  it  is  formed  by  Perim  and 
Pilot  Ishuid,  a  small  rocky  islet  half  a  mile 
distant  from  Ras  Bab-el-Mandeb,  the  soundings 
being  8  to  16  fathoms.  The  south  strait  is  formed 
between  the  south  point  of  Perim  and  Ras  Sejan, 
and  is  11^  miles  in  breadth,  with  soundings  in 


mid  channel  at  100  to  185  fathoms.  On  the  N.E. 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  a  promi- 
nent headland,  with  low  land  behind  it,  has  the 
appeanmce  of  an  island.  Quoin  Hill,  Jabal  Mia 
Ally,  is  865  feet  high,  and  slopes  towiurds  the  sea. 
Bab-el-Mandab  is  an  Arabic  term,  meaning  the 
gate  of  affliction,  supposed  with  reference  to  the 
dangers  which  were  anciently  encountered  in  its 
navigation.  It  is  the  limit  of  the  Turkish  pos- 
sessions to  the  south. — Findlay ;  Horsh ;  Play/air, 

BABUNAH.  PsBS.  Anthemis  nobilis;  cha- 
momile. Its  root,  under  the  name  of  Babuna- 
Surkb,  is  taken  as  an  aphrodisiao  and  general 
tonic ;  sells  at  I  rupee  a  seer. — Gen,  Med.  Top.  of 
Ajmir^  n,  128. 

B ABU-PHALLI.  Hind.  Species  of  Ck>rGhorus ; 
G.  olitorius,  dnnessus,  acutangula. 

BABURI.    Jhelum.    Mentha  Royleana,  Benih. 

BABYLONIA.  This  ancient  sovereignty  com- 
prehended a  narrow  tract  along  the  river  Euphrates^ 
extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Erech,  the 
modem  Warka,  or  from  about  the  modem  town 
of  Seikh-ul-Shuyukh,  to  Babel,  a  distance  of  about 
154  miles  in  a  direction  westward  of  north,  and  > 
continuing  from  thence  287  miles  further  in  the 
same  direction  to  Ealneh,  the  modern  Niffer,  on 
the  Ehabur.  The  dominion  extended  eastward 
till  it  joined  Assyria,  including  Akkad,  and  two 
other  cities  no  less  remarkable.  One  of  them 
bears  the  name  of  El  Eush,  extensive  ruins  about 
11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Felujah ;  and  the  other  is  the 
supposed  site  of  antediluvian  Sippua,  Siferah  of 
the  Arabs  (Lieut.  Lynch),  which  is  within  the 
Medina  wall,  near  the  southern  extremity.  The 
greater  part  of  what  was  called  Mesopotamia  in 
latter  times,  constituted,  thereforo,  the  territory 
of  ancient  Babel,  the  Aram  Naharain,  or  Syria 
between  the  rivers,  of  Gen.  xxiv.  10 ;  Deut  xxiii. 
4.  The  same  tract  also  bore  the  name  of  Padan- 
aram  (Gen.  xxviiL  2),  or  Champagne  Syria,  both 
of  which  designations  agreed  with  the  description 
given  of  the  countir  by  Strabo.  Babylonia  is 
the  modem  Iraq-i-Ajam.  Much  light  is  being 
thrown  on  the  history  of  this  ancient  and  ruined' 
city,  its  dominions,  and  its  rulers,  by  the  re- 
searches of  learned  men,  who  have  been  decipher- 
ing the  cuneiform  inscriptions  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh.  But  the  beginning  of  Chaldsean 
history  is  lost  in  fabulous  antiquity.  Ten  kings, 
whose  reigns  are  stated  to  have  occupied  432,000 
years,  are  enumerated  as  existing  before  the 
flood;  while  in  the  ages  that  succeeded  that 
event,  a  maritime  race,  described  as  strange  com- 
posite creatures,  half  men,  half  flsh,  are  made  to 
ascend  from  the  ocean  to  teach  the  trib«  of 
Babylonia  the  rudiments  of  civiUaed  life.  Later 
legends,  too,  brought  the  instractors  of  Ghaldflea, 
in  art  and  science  and  writing,  from  the  waters 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  At  a  very  early  epoch,  the 
occupants  of  Chaldiea,  the  ^Sumirians,'  were 
conquered  by  the  Akkadai,  '  highlanders,*  their 
kinsmen  in  speech,  from  the  mountains  of  Elam, 
and  the  country  became  dirided  between  the  new- 
comers in  the  south,  and  the  old  population  in  the 
north.  And  it  is  probable  that  to  the  Akkadians 
is  due  the  invention  of  the  picture  writing  out  of 
which  the  cuneiform  characters  were  to  spring. 

The  earliest  historical  princes,  however,  whose 
inscriptions  have  come  down  to  us,  are  those  of  Ur, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Here  was 
the  s^t  of  the  first  mouarchs  pf  all  Chaldean 
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who  anmmed  the  imperial  title  of  'kings  of  Samir 
and  AkkacL'  The  fall  of  the  supremacy  of  Ur, 
and  the  final  oTerthrow  of  Akkadian  ride,  seema 
to  have  been  the  result  of  a  Semitic  invasion. 
Assyria  had  become  an  independent  monarchy 
in  the  17th  century  B.C.  About  1270  B.C., 
llglath-Adar  captured  Babylon,  and  founded 
there  the  dynasty  which  Berosus,  the  GhaMaBan 
historian,  called  Assyrian,  and  for  a  time  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  were  under  the  sway  of  one  sceptre. 
Tiglath-rileser  i.,  whose  date  is  fixed  1^  later 
inscriptions  at  B.c.  1120-1100,  is  depicted  as 
having  made  many  ccmquests,  and  1^  a  model 
for  aU  futme  Assyrian  kings  to  follow.  The 
empire  was  handed  down  in  succession  from 
father  to  son,  and  established  by  the  conquests 
of  AsBor-Nazir-pal  and  Shalmaneser  IL  in  the 
9th  century  B.C  But  it  was  an  empire  of  mere 
military  oeeupation.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
amalgamate  the  countries  that  had  been  subdued ; 
and  so  soon  as  disorder  broke  out  in  Assyria,  or 
when  the  monarch  ceased  to  be  a  mm  of  action, 
the  empire  was  contracted  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nineveh  itself. 

The  second  Assyrian  empire  owed  its  origin  to 
Tiglath-Pfleser  ii.,  who  seized  the  throne  in  B.C. 
746,  and  inangnrated  that  system  of  satrapies 
which  was  afterwards  perfected  by  the  Persian 
Darius.  Founded  1^  a  usurper,  it  was  per- 
petuated by  usurpation  and  murder.  Its  first 
three  rulers,  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser,  and 
Sargon,  were  all  successful  generals  unrelated  one 
to  the  other.  Tiglath-Pileser  as  well  as  Shal- 
maneser were  probably  assassinated ;  the  inscrip- 
tions show  that  such  was  the  fate  of  both  Sargon 
and  Sennacherib.  Esar-Haddon  ended  by  abdicat- 
ing ;  while  it  was  under  his  successor,  AsiBur-Bani- 
pid,  that  the  great  revolt  broke  out  which  ushered 
in  the  decline  of  the  Assyrian  empire  that  had 
extended  from  the  borders  of  India  to  Lydia  and 
Nubia,  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Arabia 
and  the  Caucasus,  and  had  made  the  ancient  king- 
doms of  Babylonia  and  Egypt  tributary  provinces. 
Some  interesting  fragments  of  tables  appear  to 
relate  to  the  closing  period  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
It  was  attacked  by  a  great  coalition  of  tribes  from 
the  north,  its  armies  defeated,  the  frontier  cities 
taken  by  storm,  Nineveh  itself  fell,  and  its  king, 
Esar-Haddon,  the  Saracus  of  the  Greek  writers, 
perished,  if  we  may  trust  classical  tradition,  on 
the  funeral  pile  of  his  own  palace.  With  him 
fell  the  second  Assyrian  empire,  after  an  existence 
of  less  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

George  Smith  gives  from  the  inscriptions  the 
following  lists  of  the  Babylonian  kings  after  the 
deluge : — 

(a)  For  a  mythical  period. 

(6)   Kings  of  Ur B.C.  3000  to  2000 

(c)   Viceroye. 

id)  Elamite  kings  in  Babylonia,    .        .       .      2280 

(e)    Kings  of  Larsa. 

(/)  Kings  of  Kan-ak,      .        .        .         2000  to  1700 

{g)   Kings  of  Ereoh. 

\h)   Kings  of  Agane. 
"    Kings  of  Babylon. 
1st  Cassite  dynasty. 
Kings  of  Babylon,  2d  Cassite  dTnasty, 
^^  1700  to  1300 

The  first  with  an  approximate  date  was— 
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Gara-indas,  about  B.c.  1450 
Barna-buryasn.,  .  .  1430 
Cara  Mtuudaa,  .  .1410 
Nasi-bngas, ....  1400 


Curi-ffalzu  II., .    B.C.  1380 

Melisipakn 1350 

Merodach  Baladan  i.,  1325 
NaaMorttdasn.,    .  1300 


BABYLONIA. 

(l)   Assyrian  dynasty,  Tiglath  Adar,      .       B.C.  1270 

Rimmon. bi, 1230 

Zamama  Zaolridin,     .        •        ...        .      1200 

(m)  OhaldsBan  kings. 
Nabu-Cudura-Tatsur  (Nebuchadrezzar),   .  '     .      1150 

CanbuiyBS, 1120 

Merodaoh-Nadin-akhi, 1100 

Meiodach  Sapik  Zurat, 1097 

Sadua, 1080 

Summas  Sipak.  the  son  of  Irba-Sin,  reigned  17  years. 
Hea-mucin-Zin,  son  of  Catmar   (a   usurper),  for   3 

months. 
Gassa  Nadin-akhi,  son  of  Sap^  for  6  years. 

in)  Dynasty  from  the  Persian  Gulf ~ 
Ulbar-suroi-idma,  son  of  Bazi,  for  15  years. 
Nebuchadrezzar  n.,  son  of  Bsjsi,  for  2  years. 
Sukamuna,  son  of  Basi,  for  3  months. 

After  these  an  Elamite  for  6  years. 


Bimxnon-paUdina* 
Nebo  Zadra-isoan. 


Irba  Merodach. 

Merodaoh  Baladan  iL,  hissoo. 


Bimmon-sadra-yutsur. 


Sibir  invaded  South  Assyria. 


Nebo-Baladan,  .  B.O.  880 
Merodadi-Zaoira-isottr,  853 
Merodach-balasu-ikbu,  820 


Nabu-natsir,  .  .  .747 
Nabu-Tnsapei,  ...  783 

Ucin-Zbu 731 

Tiglath-PUeser  (Porus)  ^ 

of  Assyna,  ...  729 
Tagina,  chief  of  the 

Galdai 726 

Mcrodaoh-Baladan  m., 

bis  son.  ....  721 
Sargon  of  Assyria.  .  709 
Merodach  -  Baladan 

restored,    ....  704 

Briibni, 703 

AsBur  nadin  sumi,.    .  700 
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George  Smith  says  Babybn  is  first  menttoned 
in  the  insciiptioQ  of  Isdnbar,  probably  the  Nim- 
rad  of  the  Semitic  races,  at  the  time  when  the 
Babylonian  monarchy  was  being  fonned  by  the 
uniting  of  a  number  of  little  states.  The  great 
block  of  buildings  in  it  consisted  of  the  temples  of 
Merodach  and  Zirat-banit,  and  the  accompanying^ 
Ziggurat  or  tower.  The  date  of  their  erection  is 
lost,  but  they  were  first  restored  by  king  Agu  or 
Agu-Kak-Rimi,  and  afterwards  by  king  Ham- 
murabi, who  made  Babylon  the  capital  of  the  whole 
of  the  country  somewhere  in  the  16th  oentuiy  b.c. 
Babylon  waa  captured  by  the  Asi^yTians  under 
Tognlti-Ninip  i.,  B^a  1271,  and  agsin  by  Tiglath- 
PUeser,  B.0. 1110.  In  the  9th  eentury  B.a  it  was 
considered  a  great  sanctuary,  and  Shalmaneser  il, 
king  of  Assyria,  came  to  Babylon  to  offer  sacrifioe 
to  Bel,  B^a  851.  Babykm  was  taken  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser  II.,  king  of  Assyria,  B.C.  781,  who  made 
himself  king  of  the  country,  and  performed  agrea^ 
festival  to  Bel  b.o.  729-8.  The  city  was  captured 
B.C.  722  by  Merodach-Baladan,  the  Ghaldtean,  who 
held  it  twelve  years,  until  expelled  by  tSargon, 
who  in  turn  ruled  the  city.  .  On  the  assassination  of 
Sargon,  the  city  passed  through  various  revola- 
tions,  and  was  several  times  captured  by  the 
Assyrians,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  last  war 
between  Sennacherib  and  the  Babylonians,  B.G. 
694,  the  Assyrian  monarch  captured  the  city,  and 
destroyed  it.    It  was  restored   and   rebuilt  hy 


Bomhj  .  .  .  B.C.  603 
Esar-Haddon  of  Ab- 

Syria, 681 

Saul-mudnu,  .  .  .  668 
Assnr-Banipal,  .  .  648 
Bel  Zacira-isoun,  .  .  626 
Nabo-Palassar, .  .  .  626 
Nebttohadrezsar  in.,  .  605 
Amil  Merodaoh,  .  .  562 
Nergal  sarra  Yutsur,  560 
Nabu-nahid,  .  .  .  556 
Merodaoh  sarraTntsnr,  541 
Bel    sar    tuor    (Bel-  I 

shanw),    ....  546 

Cyrus. 538 

Darins,  son  of  Hys- 

taspes, 528 
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EMr^Haddon,  iKm  of  Sennachenb,  bat  was  once 

more  besieged  and  captiued  by  Aaaor-Bani-pal, 

king  of  AflByria,  B.C.  643.   Again  the  city  rerc^ted, 

iMMi  fell  bdfore  the  Awyriana  B.G.  626.    In  this 

year,  Nabu-pal-nzar,  the  Nabo-Folaaiar  of  the 

Greeks,  who  oommanded  the  army  in  this  war, 

was  appcMnted  king  of  Babylon,  and  at  onoe 

eommeDoed  the  restoration  of  ue  coontry.    Some 

time  later,  he  sent  and  made  an  altianoe  with  the 

Medes,  and,  having  revolted^aAainst  Assyria,  took 

Nineveh  in  combination  with  the  Medes,  and 

towards  the  ck)se  of  his  reign  sent  his  son  Nebn- 

chadneiar  to  conqner  Syria.   While  his  son  was  on 

tiiis  expedition,  Nabo-Polattsr  died,  andNebnohad- 

neaar  snooeeded  to   his   thnme.     He   entirely 

lehoilt  the  city  of  Babylon,  and  made  it  the  most 

magnifioent  aty  in  the  world.    The  tower  and 

temple  of  Bdns,  the  hanging  gardens,  the  magni* 

fioent  palaces,  and  the  walls  dt  the  dty,  were  all 

hii  work ;  and  scarcely  a  rum  ezi8tB.in  the  neigh- 

hoorhood  without  bricks  bearing  his  name.    A 

few  years  after  the  death  of  Nemicbadnenar,  the 

Babykmian  power  declined,  and  Babylon  itself 

was  taken  far  the  Medes  and  Persians  under  Gyros, 

S.C.  539.    After  one  or  two  fraitlees  attempts  at 

KToh,  the  city  finally  settled  down  under  the 

PerRan  domini<m,  and  on  defeat  of  their  power, 

passed  to  Alexander  the  Great    From  this  time, 

whatever  changes  happened  in  Asia,  only  brought 

a  cfaaiwe  of  masters,  and  Babylon  sank  gradually, 

imtil  the  city  became  a  complete  ruin. 

Us  GUitiiie  by  Gvros  is  related  in  Isaiah  xlrii., 
Jeremiah  zxt.,  and  Daniel  vilL    Its  power  must 
ksTe   been    much  detested,  if   the  expressions 
alluding  to  its  fall  be  considered.     laaiah  xxL 
^9  aays,  'Go  up,  O  Elam;  besiege,  O  Media; 
—Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen ;  and  all  the  graven 
iaisges  of  her  gods  he  hath  broken  unto  the 
pound;'   while  Jeremiah  says,  'Babylon  shall 
become  heaps,  a  dwelling-place  for  dragons,  an 
astonidiment  and  an  hissing,  without  an  inhabit- 
ant '  (Joemiah  li  87).    When  Babylon  was  beset 
hy  Cyrus,  b.c.539,  Niootris,  the  queen  mother,  ooun- 
adled  resirtance,  and  as  there  was  an  ample  supply 
of  food,  with  walls  850  feet  hi^^  and  87  thick,  it 
Beamed  pooible  to  withstand  a  siege.    But  after  it 
hsd  lasted  two  years,  CTrus  opened  the  head  of  the 
canal  ccmiiected  with  we  Euphrates,  and  allowed 
its  waters  to  enter  trenches  which  he  had  excavated 
around  the  city.    This  so  drained  the  bed  of  the 
river  where  it  entered  the  dty,  that  by  midnight 
the  two  bodies  of  soldiers  whom  he  had  posted  at 
the  points  of  its  entrance  and  exit  passed  in  and 
epeMi  Uie  gates  for  the  army,  who  poured  in  and 
sammiided  the  palace ;  within  a  few  hours,  the 
city  somndered.    It  never  recovered  its  ancient 
spkikdour,  but  from  her  fallen  towers  have  arisen, 
not  only  all  the  present  cities  in  her  vicinity,  but 
others  which,  like  herself,  are  long  ago  gone  down 
into  the  dust.    Since  the  days  of  Alexander,  we 
find  four  capitals  at  least  built  out  of  her  remains, 
— Selencia  br  the  Greeks,  Gtesiphon  by  the  Par- 
thiana,  Al  Maidan  by  the  Persiana,  and  Kufa  by 
the  khalifa, — with  towns,  villages,  and  caiavan- 
wies    without   number.      Ur   or   Uru   is   the 
modem  Mugheir ;  Erech  or  Uruk  is  the  present 
Warka;    Nipur,    city   of   Bel,    is   the    modem 
Killer;  Larsa^Sen  Kerch;  Babylon  or  Babel= 
Hillah ;  Ti^[aba  or  Kute  is  Tel-Ibrabim ;  Kisu  or 
Kis  is  the  modem  Hymar;  Sippsxa,  city  of  the 
son-god,  is  the  present  Sura ;  Agane,  near  Sippara, 
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part  of  Sura ;  Zirgu11a=Zerghul ;  Dur  or  Dim,  the 
modern  Deyr.  Babylonian  history  is  of  interest 
for  the  illustration  of  the  Hebrew  and  Ghristian 
Scriptures,  and  the  reUffions  of  the  Hindus, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  Babylonia  was  the  oldest 
civilised  dominion  in  Asia,  and  was  the  centre 
from  which  civilisation  spread  into  Assyria,  from 
thence  to  Asia  Minor  and  Phoenicia,  from  thence 
to  Greece  and  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to  modem 
Europe.  The  Ghaldaean  legend  of  the  flood  was 
in  ex&tenoeat  least  2000  years  before  the  Ghristian 
era,  and  their  Xisithrus,  Xisuthms,  or  HssIb  Adra, 
was  its  Noah.  Their  inscriptions  also  make  men- 
tion of  a  conqueror  named  Isdhubsr,  whose  cha- 
racter in  several  points  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  biblical  Nimrod,  described  m  Grenesis  x.  9,  10, 
as  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,  doubtless 
meaning  a  nomade,  and  *the  b^;inning  of  his 
kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Ac^,  and 
Galneh,  in  the  luid  of  Shinar.'  He  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  Hea  bani,  an  astrologer,  and  he  visited 
Hasis-sdra,  who  related  to  him  the  stoiy  of  the 
flood.  Many  exploits  and  mythical  adventures 
are  related  of  him.  Sarcon,  the  greatest  of  the 
kings  of  Akkad,  was  the  Moses  of  the  Bible.  He 
was  adopted  by  Akki,  a  water-carrier.  He  con- 
quered the  Elamites,  Syrians,  and  KawiHa,  ravi^^ed 
Sabarti,  and  founded  the  dty  of  Dur  Sargina. 
The  ruins  near  Hillah  are  still,  by  the  Arabs, 
designated  Babel;  and  all  historical  records,  as 
well  as  traditions,  agree  in  representing  these 
as  the  remains  of  the  first  city  of  Nimmd,  the 
Babylon  of  Herodotus,  Diodoras  Sicnlus,  and 
other  historians.  Four  miles  and  a  quarter  N. 
20""  W.  of  the  bridge  of  Hillah  is  the  Majal- 
libah,  near  which  are  the  remains  of  the  Kasr, 
as  wen  as  those  of  the  hanging  gardens ;  and  at 
rather  more  than  six  miles  from  Hillah,  standing 
amidst  and  crowning  the  summit  of  extensive 
mssses  of  rain,  is  the  Bars-i-Nimrad.  This  has 
been  considered  by  Niebuhr,  Rich,  and  others  to 
be  the  celebrated  temple  of  Belus,  and,  according 
to  Herodotus,  it  was  separated  from  the  palace  by 
the  river  (lib.  i.  c  dxxx.).  ^  L*un  [des  quartiersj 
est  remarquable  par  le  palais  du  roi,  et  Tautre 
par  le  lieu  consacrd  a  Jupiter  Belns.' 

The  pre-eminent  mounds  are  three  in  number : 
Ist,  the  Amran  Hill,  so  named  by  Mr.  Rich,  from 
its  supporting  a  small  tomb  erected  to  the  memory 
of  some  personage  of  that  name,  said  to  have  been 
a  son  ot  the  Khalif  All,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Hillah.  The  second  pile  is  the  Kasr,  or  palace, 
which  is  separated  from  the  preceding  by  a  distance 
of  only  750  yards.  The  third  is  known  by  the 
appellation  Majallibah,  or  Maqluba,  the  overturned. 
It  stands  about  a  mile  and  a  half  northward  from 
the  other,  is  about  200  yards  square  each  way, 
and  its  S.E.  comer  is  said  to  be  140  feet  high. 
The  religion  of  the  Babylonians  was  of  the  lowest 
and  most  d^rading  kind.  They  had  faith  in 
magic,  exorcism,  charms,  sorcery,  omens,  dreams. 
The  three  great  Babylonian  gods  were,  Anu,  lord 
of  the  heavens ;  Bel,  lord  of  the  visibk)  world ;  and 
Hea,  lord  of  the  sea  and  infernal  regions.  Sin,  or 
the  moon-god  of  Ur,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Bel ; 
Shamas,  the  sun -god ;  Nergal,  god  of  war ;  Ninip, 
Vul  or  Rimmon,  god  of  the  atmosphere ;  Sir-ili, 
king  of  the  gods ;  with  many  others.  The  female 
divinities  were  Anatu,  goddess  of  life  and  death, 
the  female  form  and  complement  of  Anu ;  An  unit, 
goddess  of  Akkad  or  Agane ;  Nana,  goddessof  Erech 
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Beltis,  wife  of  Bel ;  and  Davkina,  consort  of  Hea. 
^^Ouseley^B  IVavels,  i.  104 ;  MignarCs  Travels^  p. 
168;  Por/«r'«  TVaw/*,  ii.  337,  839 ;  Euphrates  and 
Tigris^  CoL  Chemey,  p.  118;  Bungen's  Egypt ;  G. 
Smith's  Assyrian  Discoveries;  do.  do.  Hist,  of 
Assyria,  Hist,  of  Babylotiia ;  Lectures  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Sayce;  Larcher*s  Translations;  RawUnstm's 
Five  Great  Monarchies;  Rich,  Ruins  of  Babylon, 

BACCAUREA  PIERARDI.    Buch. 
Baocaurea  nuniflora,  Lour.  I  Pierardia  iapida,  JZOxb. 
Lufc  qua,  ....  Chin.  |  Koli  Kuld,      .    .    .  Can. 

This  small  tree  grows  in  Tipperah,  Burma, 
Cochin  -  China,  Canara,  and  lYavancore,  and 
Andamans.  The  fruit,  or  rather  the  aril  of  the 
Seed,  is  a  very  pleasant  add ;  it  generally  hangs  in 
great  profusion  from  the  trunk,  appearing  as  a 
crimson  mass.  It  yields  a  hard  and  heavy  timber, 
and  is  used  in  Burma  for  wheel  axles.  B.  dulcis, 
WcUl.,  is  a  tree  of  Penang  and  Sumatra. — Roxb. ; 
Beddome,  Fl.  Sylv.  p.  280;  von  Mueller. 

BACCHUS.  Sir  W.  Jones  imagined  that  the 
Dionysos  or  Bacchus  who  is  said  to  have  invaded 
India,  was  Rama  the  son  of  Kush;  the  Black 
Osiris  of  the  Egyptians  had  also  the  titles  of 
Seirias,  Sirius,  and  Bacchus. 

BACH.    Hind.    Acorus  calamus. 

BACH,  a  family  or  ^  got  *  of  Rajputs  of  inferior 
rank,  settled  on  the  borders  of  the  Jonpur  district, 
in  Oudh  and  Gorakhpur.  They  are  said  to  be  of 
the  Chauhftn  tribe.  The  Bach-hal  'got'  in 
Alighur,  Badaon,  Mathura,  and  Shah-Jahanpur 
claim  to  be  of  the  Soma  Vans!  stock  residing  near 
Shah-Jahanpur ;  they  supplanted  the  Gujur,  and 
themselves  have  been  succeeded  by  the  Kutt*herya 
and  Gaur  Rajput.— mfa.  Gloss.;  Elliot,  SuppL 

BACH-CEALI  KURA.  Tel.  Basella  cordi- 
folia,  Lam.,  and  B.  alba,  Linn,  Bach-Chali  Manda 
is  Ceropegia  tuberosa. 

BACHELOR  HALLS,  or  town-halls  for  men, 
are  customary  among  several  of  the  races  of  the 
East  Indies.  In  the  Marquesas  they  are  lofty 
sheds,  open  on  three  sides,  where  the  men  take 
their  meals,  and  women  are  prohibited  entering. 
The  Abor  Naga  tribes  of  the  Assam  borders  and 
the  Kol  tribes  of  Central  India  have  these  public 
buildings,  in  which  the  young  unmarried  men, 
with  a  small  number  of  the  elders,  sleep, — ^partly 
to  free  the  families,  but  chiefly  as  a  guard.  They 
are  known  as  the  Morang,  and  throughout  the 
Peninsula  of  India  as  the  Chauri,  at  which  all 
stranger  travellers  put  up.  The  unmarried  girls 
amongst  the  Kol  races  have  also  their  spinster 
halls,  under  the  care  of  an  elderly  woman. — 
Dalton;  Bennett,  Whaling  Voyage,  i.  817.  See 
Chang;  Deka;  Dhumkuria;  Cutcherry. 

BACKERGANJ,  a  town  and  district  in  the 
Dacca  division  of  the  Bengal  Presidency.  The 
district  lies  between  kt.  21°  49'  and  23°  4'  46"  N., 
and  long.  89°  53'  45"  and  91°  4'  50"  E.,  and  has  an 
area  of  4006  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
1,874,201.  It  is  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges, 
Brahmaputra,  and  Meghna,  and  has  numerous 
great  jhils,  marshes,  and  swamps,  and  interlacing 
khal  or  channels  and  estuaries  taking  different 
names,  and  useful  in  place  of  roads.  Fish  and 
formidable  crocodiles  alx)und.  .  The  races  dwelling 
in  it  are  the  Hindu,  Brahman,  Kshatriya,  and 
Rajput,  with  the  non- Aryan  fisher  and  cultivator 
races,  Baidia,  Chandala,  Napit,  and  Kaibartha. 
It  was  often  swept  over  in  the  past  century  by 
the  predatory  Magh* 
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BACON,  the  flesh  of  swine,  salted  and  dried ; 
largely  prepared  in  Ireland  and  America,  and 
in  the  n<Hrthern  counties  of  England  and  southern 
of  Scotland,  and  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  coarse  food,  and  that  prepared  in  India  is 
very  liable  to  induce  disease  of  the  bowels;  its 
use  should  be  avoided. — M'CuUoch,  Com.  Diet. 

BACON,  THOMAS,  author  of  First  Impressions, 
and  Studies  from  Nature  in  Hindustan. 

BACTA  VINDA  CHADA.  Saksk.  Euphorbia 
thymifolia. 

BACTRIA,  as  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  wss  the  region  lying  between  the  Oxus 
and  its  tributaries  on  the  north,  and  the  western 
part  of  the  Paropamisan  range  or  Hindu  Rush.  It 
thus  included  the  site  of  the  modern  Batkh,  and 
of  Margiana,  the  modern  Merv.  Bakhdi,  or  the 
fortunate,  the  name  of  one  of  the  settlements 
of  the  eastern  Aryans  in  their  southerly  migra- 
tion, was  the  source  of  the  term  Bactria.  Curtins 
accurately  described  Bactria  as  a  region  of  the 
most  varied  physical  character.  The  region  has 
witnessed  great  political  changes,  which  indeed 
continue  to  recur  up  to  the  present  day.  In  B.C. 
1200,  Semiramis  is  supposed  to  have  retreated 
into  it  after  her  defeat  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indus.  In  the  7th  century  B.c.  it  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Modes,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  it  formed  the  twelfth  satrapy  of  the  empire, 
and  furnished  powerful  contingents  for  the  army. 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  advance  towards  the 
Indus,  formed  military  stations  in  Bactria ;  and 
after  his  demise,  when  the  generals  of  his  armies 
set  up  for  independence,  B^tria  was  carved  into 
dominions  which,  with  varying  limits,  lasted  from 
B.C.  256  to  A.D.  207.  But  of  that  long  Ime  of 
Bactrian  kings  through  a  period  of  463  years, 
their  coins  furnish  almost  the  only  available  testi- 
mony of  the  survival,  reinstitution,  and  extinction 
of  the  dominant  Hellenic  element  on  the  site  of 
Alexander's  furthest  conquest  in  the  east,  and  of 
the  potentates  who  swayed  the  destinies  of  those 
lands  for  the  next  four  centuries.  Professor 
Wilson  gives  a  list  of  them  from  Theodotus  i., 
B.G.  256,  to  Pantaloon,  B.C.  170.  Then  of  barbaric 
kings,  Su  Hermseus,  Kadaphes,  and  Kadphises, 
from  B.C.  100  to  B.c.  50 ;  also  of  an  Indo-ParUiian 
dynasty;  of  the  Indo-Scythian  princes  of  Kabul, 
and  a  classification  of  their  contemporaries.  And 
Mr.  Thomas,  in  Prinsep's  Antiquities,  gives  Major 
Cunningham's  later  and  more  comprehensive  table 
of  the  several  dynasties. 

Mr.  James  Prinsep,  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep,  Profes- 
son  Wilson  and  Lassen,  have  based  their  views 
on  the  coins  of  Greek,  Aryan,  Bactrian,  and  Indo- 
Scythian  kings  and  dynasties,  which  the  researches 
of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  Mr.  Masson,  Generals 
Court  and  Ventura,  had  brought  to  light,  as  also 
from  the  engravings  on  rocks  and  on  rolics  found 
in  topes  in  the  region  around  Kfibul.  The  lan- 
guages in  which  these  legends  are  defined  are 
Aryan-Pali  or  Bactrian,  Greek,  Indo-Pali  or  old 
pre-Sanskrit  alphabets.  On  coins,  iJiese  are  some- 
times single,  but  many  dvnasties  adopted  bilin^^ual 
legends,  Aryan  and  Greek,  or  Greek  and  Indo-PaH, 
the  Greek  becoming  gradually  more  barbarous, 
until  at  length  it  b^same  unintelligible.  Mr. 
Prinsep  thinks  it  established  that  the  Aryan-Pali 
or  Bactrian  language  was  long  the  vernacular  of 
the  Paropamisan  range,  of  Kabul,  and  perhaps  of 
Herat  and  Kandahar,  up  to  the  Indus,  for  its 
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writmg  haa  been  found  in  the  topes  of  Mahikiyala 
in  the  Panjab,  and,  it  is  said,  ob  the  rock  at 
Bamian.  Unlike  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  it  is 
vritten,  like  the  Semitic  tongues,  from  right  to  left, 
and  in  characters  seemingly  of  Phoenician  origin. 
Besides  being  used  on  the  Gneco-Bactrian  coins, 
it  is  seen  on  a  copper  plate  known  as  the  Taxila, 
on  a  Tsae  found  at  Peshawar,  on  the  Bamaran 
Yise,  on  a  cylinder  at  Manikiyala,  and  on  the 
H'aidak  am. 

The  inacription  of  Asoka  at  Eapuidigiri  ia  in  the 
Bactrian-Pau  characters,  and  written  nom  right  to 
left;  all  the  others  are  in  the  Indo-Pali  character, 
sod  written  from  left  to  right.  The  name  of  Asoka 
does  not  occur  in  them,  but  he  calls  himself 
Piyadaai,  and  the  beloyed  of  the  gods. 

One  paaiaffe  refers  to  the  Greek  king  Antiochus 
and  three  owers,  under  the  version  of  Turamayo, 
Antakana,  Mako,  and  Alikasunari,  which  are  sup- 
poeed  to  represent  Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  Magus, 
and  Alexander. — J.  E,  A.  S.  xii. 

Dr.  Bonidl  concurs  in  the  opinion  that  the 
characters  used  in  the  Kapurdigin  inscription  are 
of  Phcenician  origin. — Bumelly  A  Few  Suggestions, 
The  Aryan  character  was  adopted  first  on  the 
eoins  of  the  Greek  kings  from  Eucratides  down  to 
Hennsos.  It  was  then  taken  up  by  the  Scythians, 
who  craaaed  the  Paropamisus,  Imaus,  or  Hindu 
Kosh,  and  also  by  Parthians,  who  asserted  their 
indep^idenoe  in  Afghanistan.  Mr.  James  Prin- 
lep,  Mr.  H.  T.  Priusep,  and  Professor  Wilson 
eottsideTed  this  Aryui  language  to  have  a  close 
affinity  with  Sanskrit  Menander,  the  known 
Indian  conqueror^  never  seems  to  have  used  the 
lodo-Pali  characters  of  Asoka.  At  Manikiyala 
is  a  tope  solidly  built  of  quarried  stones  and  mne 
cement ;  a  great  cupola  80  feet  high  and  810  to 
820  feet  in  circumference,  was  opened  by  General 
Tentnra,  and  there  are  fifteen  other  and  smaller 
CDpoba  there,  which  were  opened  by  General 
CfRut.  Monuments  of  the  same  kind  are  met  with 
at  Rawalpindi  (in  the  Panjab),  in  the  Hazara 
eoontry,  west  of  Kabul,  at  Jidalabad,  Lugman, 
Obul,  Hamian,  and  in  the  Ehaibar  pass.  Many 
of  those  west  of  Kabul  were  opened  by  Mr. 
Maasoo.  In  one,  N.N.E.  of  the  village,  which  was 
evened  by  General  Court,  a  sculptured  inhuma- 
tKm  slab  waa  found  in  Aryan  characters,  along 
with  Roman  coins  and  coins  of  Kadphises  and 
Kaoerkes, — ^a  fact  alone  sufficient  to  indicate  that 
the  territories  around  had  been  under  the  sway  of 
mlers  of  varied  races.  The  countries  over  which 
thesechiefe  ruled  were  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Margiana, 
ParopamiaadsB,  Nyssa,  Aria,  Dranga,  Arachosia, 
Gaacuiaritis,  Peukelaotis*  Taxila,  Patalene,  Syras- 
treoe,  and  Larioe,  but  their  limits  were  incessantly 
varying. 

Professor  Lassen  supposed  the  existence  oi/our 
Greek  kingdcuns,  viz.  /rst,  that  of  Bactria.  A 
manul,  eastern,  under  Menander  and  Apollodotus, 
eompiehending  the  Panjab  and  valley  of  the 
Indus,  with  Kabul  and  Arachotia  or  Kandahar 
added  in  times  of  its  prosperitv.  A  thirds  west- 
em,  at  Herat  and  in  Seistan.  A  fourth^  central  of 
the  Paropamisus,  which  latter  region  Mr.  Prinsep 
is  indinKl  to  give  to  Bactria,  because  of  the  bi- 
lingual as  well  as  the  pure  Greek  coins  of  Heliocles 
and  Antimachus,  kings  of  Bactria.  The  earliest 
of  these  rulers  were  the  successors  of  Alexander 
the  Great  Alexander  s  death  occurred  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  323  B.C.    His  empire,  though 
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only  of  ten  years^  growth,  was  not  transient.  His 
colonies  and  their  institutions,  manners  and 
language,  had  a  lasting  action  in  Central  Asia,  the 
effects  of  which  were  felt  for  at  least  500  years 
after  his  decease.  Though  he  left  his  brother 
AridsBUs  and  the  posthumous  child  of  Rashana  or 
Roxana,  caUed  Alexander,  neither  of  these  buc-> 
oeeded  him,  for  his  military  commandants  assumed 
sovereign  power. 

Stasanor,  whom  Alexander  had  appointed  to  the 
satrapy  of  Drangia,  retained  it  after  Alexander's 
death,  but  on  the  subsequent  division  at  Tripara- 
deisas,  b.c.  321,  he  exchanged  it  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Sogdiana  and  Bactriana ;  and  Antiochus 
left  him  in  possession,  B.C.  316. 

In  India,  Eudemus  had  been  left  in  command 
of  the  troops,  with  Pithon  the  son  of  Agenor  and 
Philip  son  of  Machataa?  as  satraps.  The  last- 
nameid  was  murdered  in  326  B.G.,  and  Pithon  waa 
removed  to  Babylon  in  316  B.C.,  and  was  put 
to  death  by  Antigonus.  Antigonus,  in  315  B.C., 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Asia. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  to  whom  Babylon  was  at  first 
assigned,  after  various  changes  of  fortune,  rose 
to  great  power,  and  between  311  and  302  b.c. 
extended  his  sway  towards  the  east,  and  even 
invaded  India,  where  he  formed  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  Chandragupta,  under  his  grandson 
Anttodius  Soter,  B.c.  261-246,  when  his  kingdom 
was  weakened  by  his  long  war  with  Ptolemy 
Philadelphos. 

Arsaoes  established  a  Parthian  kingdom,  B.C. 
250,  and  shortly  afterwarda  Diodotus,  governor 
of  Bactria,  revolted,  and  made  Bactria  an  inde^ 
pendent  state. 

Seleueus  Callinious,  B.C.  246-226,  undertook  an 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  and  seems  to 
have  enterea  into  an  alliance  with  Diodotus  to 
secure  his  co-operation,  but  he  was  totally  de- 
feated by  the  Parthians. 

The  following  are  deemed  condUionally  estah* 
lished  dates  of  Greek  rule  in  Bactria  and  hidia :-« 

Sophytes,  an  Indian  chief  near  Lahore,  and 
vassal  of  Alexander,  coins  Greek  money  about 
306  B.C.,  imitating  the  head  of  Seleucus  i.  of  Syria. 

Antiochus  ii.  of  Syria,  about  256  or  250  B.C., 
issues  Baotrian  coins,  with  the  name  of  Antiochus, 
and  subsequently  adopted  national  Bactrian 
type. 

Diodotus,  called  Soter  by  the  later  kings,  about 
256  or  250  b.c.  becomes  independent  king  of 
Bactria  (revolts,  or  is  acknowledged  by  Antiochus). 
His  son,  Diodotus  ii.,  mentioned  by  Justin,  is  not 
proved  by  the  coins,  and  doubtful. 

Euthydemus,  from  Magnesia,  follows  Diodotus 
or  his  dynasty  in  Bactria. 

War  with  Antiochus  IIL  of  Syria.  Treaty  of 
peace.  Antiochus  gives  his  daughter  (Laodike)  to 
Demetrius  the  son  of  Euthydemus.  Euthydemus 
dies  of  old  age.  Demetrius  the  sou  of  Euthydemus 
follows  him  and  extends  his  dominion  as  far  as 
India.  Bilingual  coins  appear.  Demetrius  makes 
war  with  Eucratides. 

Eucratides,  king  of  Bactria,  reigns  in  the  time 
of  one  of  the  earliest  Arsacidan  kings,  there- 
fore probably  about  200  B.C.  A  treaty  of  peace 
was  agreed  to  (according  to  some  authors,  the 
overthrow  of  Diunetrius  and  occupation  of  India) 
with  favourable  conditions  for  the  victorious 
Eucratides?  Demetrius  gives  his  daughter  Laodike 
to  the  son  of  Eucratides  (Heliocles?).  Coins  of 
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Encratides,  struck  at  the  wedding  ol  hii  son 
Ueliocles  and  Laodike. 

Heliodes  coins  as  oo-regent  with  his  father. 

Eutbydemos  IL,  son  of  Demetrius,  a  boy,  coins 
(as  co-regent  with  bis  father).  These  coins  of 
Euthydemus  ii.  are  of  the  same  date  as  those  of 
PantaleoD,  Agathokles,  Antimachus  (OfoV)- 

Pantaleon  and  Agathokles  belong  to  the  same 
kingdom.  AgathoUes  and  Antima^us  strike  the 
coins  of  their  predecessors ;  among  these,  as  pre- 
decessors on  the  Bactrian  throne,  are  Antaochus 
Nicator,  Diodotus-Soter,  Euthydemus  Deus. 

The  following  reigns  stand  mde  by  side : — 

Demetrius  I  Eucratides  |  Agathokles  |  Anti- 
machus ^brotners)  I  Antialcides; 

Euthydemus  il.  |  Heliocles  |  Pantaleon. 

Plato,  B.C.  165,  reigned  towards  the  end  of  the 
lifetime  of  Eucratides,  about  165  B.G.  There  is  a 
unique  tetradrachm  of  the  Attic  character,  but  he 
had  not  begun  to  use  Aryan  inscriptions  on  his 
silTer  coins. 

Strato,  contemporary  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Heliocles. 

Agathokleia,  Strato^s  wife. 

Strato  II.,  the  beloyed  of  his  father,  Strato*s 
son. 

With  the  death  of  Heliodes,  there  begins 
suddenly  a  large  series  of  other  Greek  coins  of  the 
Bactrio-Indian  kings,  so  very  like  one  another  in 
style,  that  it  is  quite  impossible,  as  before,  where 
writers  on  history  aid,  to  arrange  them  chrono- 
logiodly.  After  HeUooles,  Plato  and  Antialcides, 
uH  certain  indications  of  dates  fail  us. 

lu  256  or  255  B.G.,  Bactria  declared  for  inde- 
pcDdence,  under  Theodotns  or  Diodotus;  and  his 
successors  are  known  as  the  Gneoo-Bactrian  kings. 
The  names  of  several  are  known  from  the  Gr^ 
and  Boman  historians,  snd  about  forty  of  them 
from  their  coins,  but  they  have  not,  as  yet,  been 
arranged  in  any  satisfactory  manner.  Many  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  ruling  contemporaneously 
in  different  parts  of  Bactria. 

The  following  is  a  line  of  rulers  which  has  been 
framed  from  Siese  kings  by  General  Gunning- 
ham: — 


B.C. 

266  Diodoiai  i.)  ruled  in  Baotriuia  (indudiag  Sog^ 
243       „        XL  r     diana,  Baotria,  and  Margiana). 

IS  pStali^} "^ *» P«oi«m«d« uid NyM». 

220  Euthydemus  ruled  in  Bactriana,  Ariana  (including 

Ana,  Drangia,  Araohoaia,  and  Paropamlsidae), 

Nyua,  and  aubaeqaently  GaadharitiB,  Peukelaotia, 

andTazila. 

196  DemetriuB  ruled  in  ditto,  ditto,  and  later  in  bin 

reign,  Patalene,  Syrastrene,  Lance. 
190  HeliMdeB-— Laodike,  Bactriana  and  Paropamisidae. 
190  AntimaobuB  Tbeoa  ruled  in  Kyssa,  €ktndharitii, 

Peukelaotis,  and  Taxila. 
185  Bnoratidei  ruled  in   Baotriaaa,  Ariana,   betides 
Patalene,  Syrastrene,  and  Larioe,  as  well  as  Nyssa, 
Qandharitis,  Peukelaotis,  and  l^etxila. 
173  Antimachus  Nicepboros  ruled  in  Nyssa,  Grandbaritis, 
Peukelaotis,   and   Taxila,  contemporarily  with 
Euoratides'  retention  of  the  rest  of  his  dominions. 
165  Pbiloxenes   succeeds  to   Antimachua  Nioephoros' 
kingdom. 
Nicias  ditto,  with  the  exception  of  Taxila. 
165  Apollodotus  succeeds  Eucratides  in  Ariana,  as  well 
as  Patalene,  Syrastrene,  Lance. 
ZoUus        ) 

Diomedes  V  follow  ApoUodotvs  in  Ariana  akme. 
Dionysius  ) 
Epander. 
Hermttus. 
CaUiope. 
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159  Lysias  saeoeeds  these  in  Paropamisidfti,  and  obtains 
Nicias'  dominion  of  Nyna,  Gandbaritis,  Peuke- 
laotis ;  while  Mithridates  I.  possesses  himself  of 
Ariana,  baring  previously  gained  Maigiana  from 
Eucratides. 
Plato. 

AgathoUcia. 
150  Antialddes  soooeeds  to  Lysias'  kingdom. 
AmTntas. 
ApoUopbanes. 

Arcbebius  follows  Antialddes. 
161-140    Menander  reigns  in    Paropamisids», 
Gandbaritis.   PeokeUotis,   Taxila,   Por., 
Oath.,  Patalene,  Syrastrene,  Larice. 
135  Strato  succeeds,  with  the  exception  of  the  countries 
of  Patalene,  Syrastrene,  Larioe,  which  fall  to 
Mauas. 
Hippostratus,  Telepbus,  llieopbilaB,  follow  Strato. 

Of  all  the  kings  who  followed  Eucratides, 
Menander  and  Apollodotus  alone  are  mentioned 
by  classical  authorities.  Menander  made  conquests 
in  the  N.W.  of  India,  and  carried  the  Greek  arms 
further  in  thst  direction  than  any  other  monarch. 
His  coins  are  numerous  about  E&bul  and  Peshawar. 

The  first  Theodotns,  B.C.  256,  reigned  about  the 
same  time  as  Arsaces  i. 

Theodotns  ii.,  B.C.  249,  is  said  to  hare  reigned 
in  the  Kabul  valley. 

Euthydemus,  B.c.  220,  reigned  in  the  time  of 
the  expedition  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  was 
defeated  in  battle  near  Menrby  the  united  Syrian 
and  Parthian  armies.  He  then  urged  Antiochoa 
to  receive  him  in  allisnoe,  and  so  extend  the  Greek 
influence  to  the  Indus.  A  peace  was  concluded, 
and  Eathydemus  led  the  Syrian  army  through 
Bactria,  i.e.  by  the  route  north  of  the  mountains 
to  the  Kabul  valley,  and  across  the  Indus,  in  B.C. 
206.  There  Antiochus  made  pesoe  with  Sopha- 
gasenus  (Asoka),  which  that  sovereign  recorded 
by  edicts  on  rocks  and  pillars  in  various  parts 
of  India,  in  characters  exactly  resembling  those 
on  the  coins  of  Agathokles.  In  B.C.  205,  Anti- 
ochus returned  by  way  of  Arachotia.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  edicts  of  Asoka  is  in  the  Asiatic 
Society's  Journal  for  1888.  That  on  the  Gimar 
rock  is  said  to  name  Antiochus  as  Antiochia  Yona 
Raja. 

Eucratides,  B.a  178  (Prinsep,  B.C.  181 ;  Bayer, 
Wilson,  B.C.  165 ;  Visconti,  Lassen,  B.c.  176).  He 
seems  to  have  made  an  expedition  into  India  in 
165  B.C.,  and  on  his  return  from  which,  to  have 
been  murdered'by  his  son.  Numbers  of  his  coins 
have  been  found  m  Bactria  and  Afghanistan.  Mr. 
H.  T.  Prinsep  considers  that  he  ruled  originally 
in  Bactria,  subsequently  made  conquests  in,  and 
south  of,  Paropamisus,  m  Kabul ;  and  first  of  all 
the  Gre^s  coined  in  the  bilingual  Aryan  inscrip- 
tion. The  first  use  of  two  languages,  however,  is 
also  ascribed  to  Agathokles,  who  used  Greek  and 
Sanskrit,  while  Eucratides  uised  Greek  and  Aryan, 
and,  it  is  supposed,  consequent  on  his  conquest  of 
the  Paropamisus,  after  assumption  of  the  titJe  of 
Great  King.  On  his  death,  his  wide  dominion  is 
supposed  to  have  been  broken  into  several  inde- 
pendent kingdoms. 

Heliocles,  B.C.  155,  the  parricide  of  Eucratides, 
used  bilingual  inscriptions  on  coins  in  pure  Greek 
and  Aryan.  His  rule,  though  short,  extended 
over  Bactria  and  the  Paropamisus. 

Antimachus,  B.C.  150,  coined  with  Greek  and 
Aryan. 

Agathokles,  B.C.  190,  coined  with  Greek  and 
Sanscrit;  is  supposed  l^  Lassen  to  have  ruled 
Kabulistan  to  the  Indus;  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep 
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nippofles  him  to  have  been  the  goTernor  left  by 
Antaochus  in  Eabul^  after  his  treaty  with  Asoka. 
Pantaleon,  b.c.  195,    coined   in   Greek   and 
Sanflkrit. 

Parthia  followed?  Bactria  for  independence 
about  the  year  255  B.C.,  nnder  the  rule  of  Arsaoes  i., 
who  18  Tariously  described  as  a  native  of  Sogd,  aa 
a  Baetrian,  and  by  Moaea  of  Chorene  as  of  Balkh, 
this  last  anthor  adding  that  the  dynasty  was 
known  as  Balkhavensis  or  Pahlavian.  He  used 
Gntk  only  on  his  coins  (and  in  his  public  letters 
and  correspondence),  ordinarily  with  the  head  of 
the  sorereign  on  one  aide.  Great  King  of  Kings  was 
a  title  first  adopted  by  Mithridates  u.  Arsaces  i., 
B.C.  254-250,  is  supposed  to  have  been  killed 
in  action  with  Ariaratbes  of  Cappadocia,  but  the 
date  and  circomstancea  are  not  anowu- 

Aisaoes  n.  (Artabanus?),  son  of  Arsaces  L, 
about  B.C.  220  or  216,  at  first  extended  the  Par- 
thian empire,  but  was  afterwards  driyen  into 
HjTcania  by  Antiochiis  Magnus  in  B.a  212 ;  ally- 
ing himseilf  with  the  Scythians,  he  recovered 
ParUua. 

Anaees  m.,  B.a  196,  called  Priapatins,  Phraa- 
patios,  or  Phriadatius,  son  of  Arsaces  n.,  reigned 
fifteen  yean,  left  three  aona^  Phrahates,  Mithri- 
datea,  and  Aitabanua. 

Arsaeea  Mithridates  i.,  B.C.  177  or  173,  made 
Balkh  his  capital^  subdued  Media  and  Persia,  and 
mtured  Bany^on;  brought  nnder  his  dominion 
Western  Bactria,  Aria,  Seietan,  and  Arachosia,  and 
made  a  soeoeasful  expedition  into  India. 

Anacea  Phrahates  n.,  B.a  189  or  136.  In  his 
reign,  Bactria  aeems  to  have  been  subjugated 
oitireiy  by  ScjthiansL  He  was  defeated  and  slain 
is  i.a  ISO,  when  restraining  the  Parthians  from 
raraging  the  country. 

Amaoea  Artabanus,  B.c.  126,  uncle  of  Phrahatea, 
and  youngest  aon  of  Priapatins,  died  of  a  wound 
leedTed  in  action  from  the  Tochari  Scythians. 

After  many  kings,  the  Greoo-Parthian  or  Atsa- 
cian  dynaety  in  Central  Asia  ended  in  A.D.  209 
with  Azaacea  Artabanus,  who  was  involved  in  a 
war  wiUi  Rome,  but  ultimately  skin  in  battle  at 
Bilkh  by  one  of  hia  officers,  Ardeshir  Babekan, 
who  established  his  own  dynasty,  that  of  the 
Sa$9aM£aMM^  in  A.D.  235.  It  lasted  nearly  500 
yeani  The  capital  in  the  time  of  the  Cffisats 
was  at  Seleuda  on  the  Tigris.  The  system  of 
govemment  was  Asiatic,  by  satraps  or  local  rulers 
posKSsing  full  power  over  the  persona  and  pro- 
perties of  the  subjects. 

The  Parihians  seem  to  have  held  sway  in  the 

brief  interval  that  separated  the  death  of  Euera- 

tidea,  about  B.C.  155,  till  the  total  subversion  of 

the  Baetrian  kingdom  by  the  Tartar  tribe  of  Su 

from  the  north  of  Transoxiana,  B.C.  126 ;  iMid  their 

Indian  kingdom  was  subverted  about  B.a  26  by 

the  Yne-Chi,  who  came  from  Persia,  and  spread 

themselves  along  a  large  portion  of  the  coorae  of 

the  lndJU.^Elphifutone,  246-248.    De  Guignes' 

aooount  of  the  first  conquest  is  that  the  6u  came 

ftom  Farghana,  on  the  Jaxartes  (the  modern  Syr 

Darya),  imd  conquered  a  civilised  nation,  whose 

eoina  bore  a  man  on  one  side  and  horsemen  on  the 

other.    These  seem  to  have  been  the  coins  of  the 

EdcralidB,  which  had  the  king's  head  on  one  side, 

and  Castor  and  Pollux,  mounted^  on  the  other. 

According  to  Strabo,  the  nomades  who  overthrew 

the  Greek  rulers  of  Bactria  were  the  Asii,  Pasiani, 

Tokhari,  and  Sakarauli--2>r,  Bkau  Daji. 
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The  Scythian  kings  followed  the  Greek  kings 
in  adopting  iheir  forms  of  money.  They  coined 
similar  pieces,  with  superscriptions  similar  and  in 
the  same  letters,  but  inscribed  on  them  their 
own  names  and  titles,  and  varied  the  emblenus  and 
devices. 

Mauaa,  b.o.  135,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Scythian,  the  head  of  one  of  those  tribes  that 
broke  into  Bactria  between  150  and  140  B.C.,  and 
he  seems  to  have  held  communication  with  Azes. 
On  the  obverse,  this  coin  contains  the  kiog  with 
a  Tartar  war  trident,  setting  his  foot  on  a  prostrate 
enemy. 

Ases,  B.C.  130,  the  greatest  of  Scythian  kings, 
on  whose  coins  are  bilingual  inscriptions,  in  plain 
Greek  characters:— BASIAEns  BASIAEON 
MEFAAOT  AZOT;  in  Aryan-Pali,  Maharajasa 
Raja-EUjasa  Mahatasa  Ayasa.  The  figures  on 
the  coins  are  various.  Professor  Wilson  thinks 
he  was  an  Indian  Buddhist  king  about  50  B.c. 
Professor  Lassen  regards  him  as  a  Saki  (Scythian), 
who  conquered  the  Kabul  valley  in  the  time  of 
the  second  Mithridates,  and  finally  destroyed  the 
kingdom  of  Menander  and  Hermsas  in  about 
120  B.a 

Azilises,  B.a  115,  reigned  with  the  same  titles 
as  Ases.  On  oue  coin,  the  name  of  Axes  is  on  the 
Greek  obverse,  and  that  of  Aziliaea  on  the  Baetrian 
reverse. 

Vonones,  bjC.  100,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Parthian  satrap  who  asserted  ind^endence  and 
created  a  kingdom  for  himself  out  of  the  dominions 
of  Azilises. 

Spalirisus,  B.C.  85,  sometLmes  read  Ipalirisas, 
supposed  a  Parthian  king. 

Bpalyrios,  B.c.  75,  had  many  coins  in  two  lan- 
guages ;  he  was  a  vice-regent,  son  of  Vonones, 
and  perhaps  brother  of  SpaJ^sus. 

About  this  time,  as  indicated  by  his  coins, 
appears  a  ruler  whose  name  and  personal  de^na- 
tion  is  not  known,  styled  Soter  Meffas,  b.c.  70. 
This  nameless  great  Soter  king  had  coins  with 
an  Aryan  legend,  which  James  Prinsep  and 
Professor  Lassen  ascribed  to  Ases.  On  all  is 
a  peculiar  monogram  with  three'  prongs  The 
same  monogram  was  continued  in  coins  of  the 
Kadphisefi  and  of  the  Kanerkes,  but  it  is  not 
found  in  those  of  the  Hercules  type  derived  from 
Hermsens.  Mr.  H.  T.. Prinsep  considers  him  to 
have  been  contemporary  but  not  identified  with 
Vikramaditya,  and  that  he  assumed  the  title  of 
Soter  Megas,  which  was  continued  down  by  the 
Kadphises  kings.  He  considers  that  the  nameless 
kings,  with  those  on  whose  coins  are  the  words 
Eodes  or  Hyrkodes,  although  mere  local  chiefs, 
such  as  now  rule  at  Kulm,  Kunduz,  and  Balkh, 
preceded  the  conquest  of  the  Panjab  by  Vikram- 
adlt^a  about  B.C.  56.  About  this  great  king 
India  affords  nothing  but  fables ;  but  a  passage 
of  the  Periplus  mentions  that  his  capital  was 
Ozene  (Ujein),  and  it  is  known  that  he  extended 
his  empire  to  Kabul.  His  empire  fell  to  pieces 
after  his  death. 

Eadaphes  or  Kadphises,  a  dynasty  of  three  rulers 
who  reiffned  inKabul  from  thedownfall  of  the  king- 
dom of  Vikramaditya.  Kadphises'  name  is  on  the 
Aryan  reverse  of  the  Herm»us  coins  of  the  Hercules 
Wpe.  There  is  no  indication  of  a  settled  worship. 
The  Hercules  worship  was  readily  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks  by  the  wild  Scythians,  as  a  mere 
reverence  of  physical  strength.    The  Kohistan  is 
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Boppofled  to  be  the  district  of  the  first  rise  of  Kad- 

Sises,  while  Kibul  and  its  valley  were  subject  to 
dian  rule ;  and  while  there,  the  chief  seems  to 
have  retained  his  Scythian  title  and  ruda  wor- 
ship of  Hercules.  Afterwards,  overpowerinff  the 
Indian  governors  who  had  followed  V  ikramaditya 
into  the  Kabul  valley  and  Panjab,  he  or  his  de- 
scendants seem  to  have  adonted  the  Hindu  religion, 
coining  with  Greek,  and  dropped  their  Scythian 
title.  In  a  gold  coinage  by  a  Kadphises  king, 
Siva  occurs  in  the  mixed  male  and  female  cha- 
racter, and  very  generally  accompanied  by  the 
bull  Nandi.  rrofessor  Lassen  discovered  in 
Chinese  history  that  Khi-out-chi-u-hi  Kut-tsi- 
kio,  a  Yuchi,  or  Teutchi,  or  white  Hun,  conquered 
the  Szu  or  Azes  Scythians  in  about  40  B.C.,  and, 
dying  at  the  advanced  age  of  84  years,  his  son 
Yen-kao-Ching  prosecuted  his  career  of  victory, 
and  reduced  the  Indus  valley  and  Panjab  to  sub- 
jection in  about  20  B.C.  The  names  are  scarcely 
recognisable,  butthe  facts  and  period  correspond  to 
the  career  and  supposed  era  of  the  Kadphises  kings. 
Korosoko  Kosoulo  Kadphises,  B.c.  50,  in  Aryan 
Dbama  .  .  .  rata  Kujula  kasa  Sabashakha 
Kadaphasahis,— coins  are  of  the  Hercules  and 
Hermnus  types. 

Zatiioe  Kadaphes  Koranoe,  b.c.  20.  On  the 
reverse  of  the  coins  is  a  sitting  figure,  with  the 
arm  extended,  and  wearing  a  loose  flowing  Indian 
dress.  They  have  monograms  the  same  as  the 
Azes  coins.  The  Siva  worship  had  not  yet  been 
established  as  the  state  religion. 

Oohemo  Kadphises  (Hima,  snow,  white),  B.G.  5. 
His  copper  corns  have  the  king  standing  in  a 
Tartar  dress,  with  coat,  boots,  and  cap,  his  right 
hand  pointing  downwards  to  an  altar  or  Hima, 
and  having  a  trident  separate  on  one  side,  and  a 
club  on  the  other.  The  reverse  has  the  Siva  and 
Nandi  bull. 

The  readings  of  the  Aryan  inscriptions  on  coins 
of  the  Kadphises  kings,  by  Lassen,  J.  Prinsep, 
and  Wilson,  are  somewhat  different,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  words  Korso  Kozoulo,  Koranos, 
and  Zathoe,  were  titles  short  of  royalty.  Pro- 
fessors Lassen  and  Wilson  carry  the  dynasty  ci 
Kadphises  through  the  whole  of  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  consider  it  to  have  been 
then  overpowered  by  a  fresh  swarm  of  S<nrthians 
under  the  Kjmerki  kings.  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep 
supposes  that  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Kad- 
phises kings,  the  Gr»oo-Parthian  party  still  held 
out  in  cities  and  communities,  abiaing  their  time 
to  reassert  their  independence,  and  rose  again 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era. 
Amongst  these,  coins  show — 

Undopherres,  A.D.  40,  calling  himself  King  of 
Kings  in  Greek,  and  in  Aryan,  Maharajasa  Raja 
Kajasa,  Tradatasa,  Mahatasa,  Pharahitasa. 
Gondopherres  or  Gondophares,  b.c.  55,  who 

took  ^e  same  Aryan  name  of  Pharahitasa. 
Abagasus,  King  of  Kings,  A.D.  70,  in  Aryan 
Abakhafasa.  Professor  Lassen  supposes  this 
name  to  be  identical  with  Yobgeses.  Mr.  H. 
T.  Prinsep  supposes  these  coins  to  be  of 
Parthians  who  established  for  themselves  a 
separate  and  independent  sovereignty  in 
Kabul  and  the  Paropamisus. 
Abalgasius,  a.d.  80.  Captain  Cunningham 
described  the  Atran  legend  on  the  coins  to  be, 
^  Of  Uie  saviour  king  Abagasus,*  younger  son 
of  Undopherres. 
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Kanerhi. — At  the  close  of  the  first  century  of 
our  era,  when  the  above  Aryo-Parthian  supposed 
dynasty  ceased  to  reign  in  Kabul  and  the  ranjab, 
a  new  race  of  Scythian  kings  appeared,  who  issued 
gold  and  copper  money  of  quite  a  different  device 
and  ittyle  from  anything  brfore  current.  These 
bear  a  title  of  Kanerkes,  at  first  with  the  title  of 
Basileus  Basileon,  but  afterwards  with  the  Indian 
title  of  Rao  Nano  Rao.  The  number  and  variety 
of  the  Kanerki  coins  indicate  a  long  dominion 
for  kings  of  the  race.  The  only  characters  on 
their  coins  are  Greek,  but  these  become  at  laat 
so  corrupt  as  to  be  quite  illegible.  On  their 
obverse  is  the  king  standing,  or  in  bust  to  the 
waist,  in  a  Tartar  or  Indian  dress,  with  the  name 
and  titles  in  a  Greek  legend  round ;  while  on  the 
reverse  are  Mithraic  representations  of  the  sun  or 
moon,  with  HAI02,  NANAIA,  OKPO,  MIOPO, 
MAO,  A0PO,  or  some  other  mystical  name  of 
these  luminaries,  also  in  Greek  letters.  And  on 
all  the  Kanerki  coins  is  the  same  monogram  as 
the  Kadphises  dynasty  used,  and  which  was  bor- 
rowed apparently  from  the  nameless  Soter  Megaa^ 
This  woiUd  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Kanerki 
dynasty,  though  interrupted,  as  Mr.  Prinsep  sup- 
poses, by  the  intervention  of  Aryo-Partbians,  'was 
yet  a  continuation  of  the  same  tribe  and  nation  as 
its  predecessors  of  the  name  of  Kadphises.  The 
state  religion  seems  to  have  been  Mithraic,  whence 
derived  not  known;  but  on  their  odns  the  Siva 
bull  device  is  also  found  on  the  reverse,  the  bnirs 
head  being  to  the  left, — in  tiie  coins  of  the  Kad- 
phises being  to  the  right.  A  list  of  their  kings 
cannot  be  framed,  but  their  power  seems  to  have 
lasted  for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  style 
and  device  of  the  Greek,  of  the  gold  coins  espe- 
cially, of  the  coins  both  of  Kadphises  and  the 
Kanerkes,  was  carried  on  till  it  grew  more  and 
more  corrupt,  and  was  at  last  entirely  lost, 
through  the  deterioration  of  art,  under  the  princes 
of  Hindu  race,  who  succeeded  to  the  more  ener- 
getic Greeks  and  Scythians. — Masson;  E.  Tkoma^ 
Bactrian  Coins;  Tod^  Rajasthan,  ii  217 ;  Bunaen^ 
God  in  History,  i.  270,  293;  Btmsen's  Egypt; 
Thoma^  Prinsep;  Mr.  Newton  in  Joum,  Bo,  As. 
iS0C.1867;  Elph. India;  Wilson's Ariana Antiqua ; 
Indian  Antiquary;  Dr.  Bhau  Daji;  Bumell^  A 
Few  Suggestions. 

BACTRIAN  CAMEL,  or  two-humped  camei, 
Camelus  Bactrianus. 

BAD.  Pbbs.  The  wind,  according  to  Asiatica» 
a  common  cause  of  disease.  It  usually  means 
rheumatism. 

BADABANALA.  Sansk.  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  south  pole. 

BAD  ADA.    Singh.    From  Buda,  Wednesdays 

BADADUM.    Tam.    Erythrina  sublobata. 

BADAGA.  Tam.,  Tel.  From  Vada,  north, 
the  northern  people,  the  Telugu  people.  The 
Badaga  or  Badagaleya-vam,  a  Brahman  race  in 
Mysore,  Vaishnava  sectarians.  They  mark  tb^r 
foreheads  with  three  peipendicnlar  lines. 

BADAGA,  the  most  numerous  tribe  of  the 
Neilgherry  hills.  They  state  that  about  the  15th 
century  their  ancestors  came  from  the  MoIoBal 
hills  60  miles  south-east  of  the  town  of  Mysore. 
Their  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  modification  o€ 
the  Canarese  word  Vaddaca  or  north,  and  thew 
undoubtedly  speak  an  ancient  but  organised 
dialect  of  the  Cfanarese.  In  1867,  the  population 
was  said  ^  comprise  17,778  souls,  distributed 
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orer  4071  hoaaeB.    They  haye  the  usual  elon- 
gated head  of  the  peningalar  Hindu  races.    The 
irenge  height  of  25  men,  of  338  years  of  age, 
vw  66-7   inches,  and  their  weight  11076  lbs. 
The  tLvenge  of  25  women,  of  27-68  years,  were 
of  height  58-51  inches,  and  weight  92  lbs.    They 
bare  the  xtsaal  Asiatic  features,  with  a  feminme 
tmL     They  are   agricnltoral ;  and  when   they 
utiyed  they  acknowledged  the  proprietorship  of 
the  Toda  as  jnior  occupant  races,  to  whom  they 
promised  a  hmd-taz  of  one-sixth  of  the  produce, 
I    vhieh  they  still  continue  to  pay,  though  with 
ocessioiial  demurring.    The  Toda  race  c^l  them 
!    ^Ifay/  or  father-in-law.    Both  men  and  women 
voik  in  the  fields^  but  of  late  years  a  large  number 
of  mea  find  employment  as  labourers  and  artisans. 
IV  other  hill  tril>es  on  the  hills  lire  in  isolated 
coamnmitiea,  but  the  Badaga  dwell  in  Tillages  on 
ft  rising  groond,  in  streets  running  in  parallel 
linea,  in  thatched  hoases  built  of  stone  and  mud, 
ftod  diTided  into  separate  compartments,  with  a 
doable  tier  erf  lofts,  and  with  a  wide  terrace  in 
front  as  a  drying,  threshing,  and  winnowing  floor. 
The  doorway,  43  inches  high  and  26  i  broad,  is 
their  only  opening.    The  cattle  are  penned  in  an 
ftdjobiog  cow-house  or  shed.  Marriage  takes  place 
▼ben  grown-up.     Women  wrap  a  cloth  round 
tkcir  bodies  from  below  their  arms  to  their  hips, 
and  iMten  it  with  a  cord  below  their  arms  and 
wnid  their  hips;  the  arms  and  shoulders  and 
their  legs  below  the  knees  are  bare.     A  scarf 
goes  round  the  head,  and  is  let  fall  behind.    The 
wonen  are  of  domestic  habits,  and  kind  and 
affectionate  mothers;   they  are  simple,  modest, 
aad  retiring.     They  seem  now  to  be  following 
three  fonns  of  the  Hindu  religions, — ^the  Saiya, 
the  Yira  Saiya,  and  the  Vaishnaya.     Formerly 
thef  dahned  as  their  deity  '  Hettee-du,'  an  old 
man,  and  '  Hereardu,'  who,  they  said,  conducted 
then  to  the  mountains.    But  they  haye  numerous 
loesl  deities.     A  chief  deity  is  in  Kungasawny 
pesk,  where  men  of  the  Irular  tribe  officiate 
as  priests,  and  offerings  of  ghi  and  fruits  are 
msda.     Another  deity  is  on  a  droog  near  ^e 
▼ilhge  of  HoUikul,  where  a  Badaga  priest  officiates, 
and  there  are  other  male  and  female  gods.    Many 
Badiga  are  comparatiyely  wealthy.     They  can 
neither  read  nor  write ;  they  are  timid  and  super- 
stitioas,  haunted  with  a  dread  of  eyil  spirits,  and 
are  deceitful,  ungrateful,  and  false.    They  are  in 
perpetual  fear  of  the  Kummbar,  to  whose  sorcery 
and  witdicraft  they  attribute  all  accidents  and 
ailoMnta  which  befall  ihemselyes,  their  cattle  and 
crops,  and  in  their  delusions  they  haye  killed 
Kunmihara,  and  suffered  lor  it.     Neyerthekss 
they  get  the  Kurumbar  to  officiate  as  priests  at 
all  social  ceremonjal  occasions.    They  both  bum 
and  hvy  their  dead.— Z)r«.  Baikie^  Latham^  Shartt  ; 
HmHcmem^  NeOgketry  Hills. 

BADAGE,  a  tribe  of  Coorg  sbyes. 
BADAKHSHAN  is  a  mountainous  region,  in- 
cluding the  upper  part  of  the  yalley  of  the  Oxas. 
The  capital  is  Faizabad.  It  lies  between  kt.  SS"* 
and  Se^  K.,  and  long.  69""  and  78''  E. ;  is  on  the 
weitiMU  decliyi^  of  the  Belur  Tagh  in  the  yalleys 
of  some  of  the  head  streams  of  tiie  Oxus,  of  which 
the  Badakhsfaan  riyer  is  the  principaL  It  is  180 
siilea  long.  Its  inhabitants  are  of  the  Tajak  race, 
^hmh  Mahomedans,  and  speak  Persian.  The 
rajah  race  here  are  purer  Iranians  than  other 
rajaka^     The  Tajak  possessed  the  coantry  before 


the  inroads  of  the  Turks  and  Uzbaks.  They  are 
a  wild  race,  living  in  the  little  mountain  glens 
in  yiUages  surrounded  by  gardens.  In  the  remote 
mountains  of  Badakhshan  are  the  richest  known 
mines  of  rubies  and  turquoise.  Marco  Polo 
mentions  that  the  chief  of  Badakhshan  laid 
claim  to  a  Grecian  origin.  Baber  corroborates 
the  story;  and  Elphinstone  says  that  the  chief 
of  Darwaz,  in  the  yalley  of  the  Oxus,  was  of 
Macedonian  descent.  Bumes  also  believed  in 
the  descent  of  many  of  the  chiefs  of  Badakhshan 
from  the  Greeks  of  Bactria.  On  the  north  of 
Badakhshan  are  the  hill  states  of  Wakkan, 
Shughnan,  Darwaz,  Kolab,  and  Hissar,  all  of 
whose  peoples  claim  a  descent  from  Alexander. 
To  the  eastward  of  Badakhshan  lies  the  plain  of 
Pamir,  inhabited  by  the  Kirgbis ;  the  Siah  Posh 
Kafir  are  on  the  south,  occupying  a  great  part 
of  the  range  <^  the  Hindu  Eush  and  a  portion  of 
Belur  Tagh.  Marco  Polo  resided  in  Badakhshan 
for  the  sake  of  hia  health,  and  he  described 
Wakkan,  Pamir,  Belur,  and  Kashmir.  Badakh- 
shan rubies  were  formerly  of  high  repute.  The 
turquoise  of  Badakhshan  and  Khokand  is  of  a 
green  colour,  and  is  yery  inferior  to  the  blue 
turquoise  of  Neshapnr  in  Persia.  In  its  ruby 
mines,  the  gem  is  said  to  be  found  in  limestone, 
along  with  great  masses  of  hipis-lazulL  It  has 
also  iron,  salt,  and  sulphur.  Its  rivulets,  romantic 
scenes  and  glens,  its  fruits,  flowers,  and  night- 
ingales, are  spoken  of  in  rapture  by  the  people. 
The  Tajak  of  Badakhshan  are  not  so  handsome  as 
the  men  of  Ohatral ;  their  dress  is  like  that  of  the 
Uzbaks. — MarkhanCs  Emhastyy  p.  168 ;  Mohun 
LaVs  Travels,  p.  250;  Yule's  Cathay,  i.  p.  187; 
Col  MacGregar ;  BeUew,  p.  207.  See  Afghanistan. 
BADAL.  Pers.  Retaliation,  yendetta. 
BADAM,  Pers.,  Hind.,  is  a  term  which,  with 
affixes  and  sufiixes,  is  applied  to  several  kernel 
fruits.  Badam-i-talkh,  bitter  almond.  Badam-i- 
shirin,  sweet  almond.  Kaghazi  Badam  is  like  the 
thin-dielled  Barcelona  almond. 
Badam  Kohi  is  the  apricot 
Badam  talkh-i-pahari  is  Prunos  Armeniaous. 
Jungli  Badam,  sterculia  foetida. 
Badam,  in  Tamil,  Ganarium  commune. 
Hijli  Badam  is  the  Terminalia  catappa. 
Badam-KandL  Hind.  A  sweetmeat  imbedding 
almonds. 

BADAMI,  a  hill  fort,  in  lat.  15''  55'  N.  and 

long.  75''  42'  £.  in  the  South  Mahratta  country,  is 

S.S.£.ofKaladghi.  The  foot  of  the  fort  is  1646  feet 

above  the  sea.    At  the  dose  of  the  18th  century, 

it  was  the  scene  of  a  great  disaster  to  a  Hyderabad 

army,  which  was  swept  away  by  a  pestuenoe ;  it 

was  taken  by  the  British  in  1818,  and  again  in 

1841 .    Badami  has  Buddhist  and  also  Brahmanical 

cayes,  one  with  a  date,  a.d.  579.    The  Aiwulli 

cayes  are  5  or  6  miles  north  of  Badami,  and  those 

of  Purudkul  or  Pittadkul  are  as  far  south.    The 

Imperial  Gazetteer  mentions  a  Jaina   caye   of 

A.D.  650.     In  the  Brahmanical  cayes  the  Nara- 

sinha  ayatar  of  Vishnu  is  represented  seated  on 

the  five-headed  serpent  Ananta. — Fergusson  and 

Burgess;  Imp,  Gaz. 

BADAM  VITTU  BANKA.    Tel.    Tragacanth. 

BADANIKA.    Tel.   Loranthus  longiflorus,  X. 

Badanika  Ghega  gadda.    Vangueria  i^inosa. 

BADANJAM.    Hind.    Solanum  melongena. 

BADAR.    Tr.  Indus.    Taxus  baccata. 

BADARINATH,  in  Garhwal,  a  peak  situated 
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in  the  Mana  t  age,  within  the  Himalaya.  It  is  in 
80°  44'  16"  N.  lat.,  79°  30'  40"  E.  long.  The 
peak  is  22,901  feet.  The  entrance  to  the  Hindu 
temple  is  10,124  feet  above  the  sea,  according 
to  Kobert  Schlagentweit,  but  according  to  the 
Bengal  As.  Soc.  Journal,  10,294  feet  Near  it, 
the  upper  limit  of  the  ^Amesh  and  Kiusi*  fir 
trees  is  9572  feet ;  the  upper  limit  of  the 
'  Bilka  and  Deodar '  fir  trees,  9348  feet ;  and  the 
upper  limit  of  walnuts  (Akrot),  8376  feet.  Im- 
mediately below  the  village  of  Mana  is  the  shrine, 
which  is  dedicated  to  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  in  Hindu  mythology. 
The  temple  is  built  on  the  bank  of  the  Bishen 
Granga,  immediately  over  the  site  of  a  hot  spring, 
the  existence  of  which  no  doubt  led  to  the 
original  selection  of  this  remote  spot  It  is  said 
to  have  been  sanctified  by  Sankara  Gharya  about 
A.D.  800,  and  pilgrims  bathe  in  the  sacred  pool 
below  the  shrine.  The  east  bunk  rises  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  west  bank,  and  is  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  temple.  About  the  middle  of 
the  bank  is  a  large  cistern  about  20  or  30  feet 

rie,  covered  in  with  a  sloping  roof  of  deal 
ks  supported  on  wooden  posts.  This  is  called 
(tapta-kund,  and  is  supplied  by  a  spring  of  hot 
water  issuing  from  the  mountain  by  a  subterra- 
neous passage,  and  conducted  to.  the  cistern 
through  a  small  spout  jepresenting  a  dragon's  or 
a  gritEn's  head.  A  little  to  the  left  of  it  is  Surya- 
kund,  another  hot  spring,  issuing  in  a  very  small 
stream  through  a  fissure  in  the  bank.  There  is 
no  basin  or  reservoir  to  receive  the  water.  The 
principal  idol,  Bhadri-nath,  is  placed  opposite  the 
door,  at  the  farther  extremity  ;  above  its  head  is 
ja  small  looking-glass,  which  reflects  the  objects 
from  the  outside ;  in  front  of  it  are  two  or  three 
lamps,  which  furnish  all  the  light  the  apartment 
receives,  excepting  from  the  door,  diffusing  such 
feeble  glinunering  rays  that  nothing  was  dearly 
distinguished.  It  is  dressed  in  a  suit  of  gold  and 
silver  brocade.  Below  it  was  a  table,  or  board, 
covered  with  the  same  kind  of  cloth.  The  Rawal, 
or  .chief  priest,  is  invariably  a  Namburi  Brahman 
from  Malabar,  no  other  class  of  Brahman  bein^ 
allowed  to  touch  the  idoL  Many  temples  erected 
in  the  same  site  have  been  overwhelmed  and 
destroyed  by  the  avalanches  which  occur  there. 
Its  revenues  are  derived  from  the  offerings  of  its 
votaries  and  the  rents  of  assigned  land& — Pro- 
fusar  WiUon ;  Fraser^s  Himalaya  Mountains,  pp. 
873-375.    SeeKunawar;  SriSampradava. 

BADAVA-HRITA.    Sanse.    A  man  who  be- 
comes a  slave  that  he  may  marry  a  fenoale  slave 
in  the  family. 
BADAWAT.    Pers.    Hedysarum  alhajL 
BADAWI.    Arab.    A  Bedouin  Arab. 
BADAWURD.    Hind.    Fagonia  cretica. 
BADDI  KANDER.    Hikd.    Ehretia  aspera. 
BADEK,  in  Java,  a  fermented  liquor,  prepared 
by  boiling  and  stewing  rice,  with  a  ferment  called 
razi,  consisting  of  onions,  black  pepper,  and  cap- 
sicum.     After  frequent  stirring,  the  mixture  is 
rolled  into  balls^  which  are  pil^  up  in  a  vessel, 
and  the  badek  drips  to  the  bottom. — Hogg,  Veg. 
King.  816. 

BADGACHI.    Tam.    A  low  caste  in  Travan- 

core,  but  superior  to  Pariahs. — WilsoiCs  Glossary. 

BADGER,  the  Hebrew  Tachash.     Mammals 

of  the  tribe  Semi-Plantigrada,  family  Melididse. 

Arctonyx  collaris  of  N.  India  is  the  hog-badger ; 
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Mellivora  Indica,  the  Indian  badger;  Meles  an« 
kama  is  the  Japanese  sand-badger. 

BADHA.  Sanse.  In  Hindu  law,  corporal 
punishment,  which  may  be  of  three  kinds, — 
Tarana,  beating,  caning;  Chheddana,  mutilating; 
and  Marana,  killing. — W, 

BADHAIL,  a  bold,  brave,  predatory  race  occu- 
pying Beit  in  Kattyawar ;  like  the  Waghair  race  of 
Dwarica,  who  with  the  Badhail  race  of  Aramn 
were  so  long  the  terror  of  the  western  seas,  thej 
are  a  spurious  branch  of  the  Jhareja  family  of 
Bhooj,  one  of  whom,  called  Abra,  with  the  cogno- 
men of  Much'hwal  or  whiskered,  came  from  Cutoh 
in  the  time  of  Rinna  Sowa,  into  whose  family  he 
married.  His  son  had  offspring  by  a  woman  of 
impure  caste,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Waghair, 
with  the  distinctive  suffix  Manik  or  gexn.  Mala 
Manik,  the  last  chieftain  of  this  race,  with  all  his 
motley  company  of  Waghairs,  Badhaila,  and  Arabs, 
was  slain  in  the  storm,  or  in  the  retreat  after  a 
desperate  defence.  The  Aramra  of  the  maps  is  in 
long.  69°  16'  E.,  and  lat.  22°  27'  N.  Acoording 
to  Colonel  Tod,  Uia,  the  third  son  of  Seoji,  a 
Rhator  Rajput  of  Kanouj,  issued  from  the  sand- 
hills on  the  Looni,  carrying  his  forays  to  the 
Saurashtra  peninsula,  where  he  decapitated  Beek- 
umsi,  the  Ghamara  chieftain  of  Okamundala,  and 
established  himself.  From  this  act  his  branch 
became  known  as  the  BadhaiL     See  Kattyawar. 

BADHAK,  a  robber  tribe  in  Northern  India, 
often  associated  with  Thugs,  and,  like  them, 
murdering  those  they  rob.  They  resided  chiefly 
on  the  borders  of  Gudh,  but  carried  on  their 
depredations  at  a  distance. — Wilson's  Glossary. 

BADHAWARA,  in  Bengal,  a  guard  oyer  the 
village  crops. 

BADHIA.  Hind.  A  blight  which  attacks 
Holcus  soiighum,  Penicillaria,  and  Zea  maia,  whi<^ 
prevents  the  ear  filling,  also  sugarcane; 

BADHGG,  a  Hindu  royal  ceremonial  It  ooa* 
sists  in  waving  a  brass  veasel,  filled  with  pearls, 
round  the  sovereign's  head,  and  distributing  then 
to  Brahmans. — Tod's  Rajasthan,  ii  p.  73. 

BADI.  Hind.  The  foHnight  from  full  to  nev 
moon ;  the  darkening  half  of  the  moon. 

BADIAN.  Pers.  Foenioulumpanmori;  alaoF. 
vulgare  and  Nigella  sativa;  also  comfits,  sugared 
seeds  of  the  ^sonf.'  Badian-i-khatai,  Pers.,  IU- 
cium  anisatum ;  star-anise. 
BADIDAPU  CHETTG.  Tel.  Erythrina  Indiea 
BADIKI.  Tel.  Sapium  cordifolium,  Buf 
burgh, 

BAD-i-SIMUM,  a  desert  wind  in  Kachi,  whick 
occurs  by  night  or  day,  usually  in  June  or  Ju^ 
Its  appearance  is  sudden,  though  sometimea  ptt 
ceded  by  a  cold  wind ;  its  coarse  is  straight  aal 
defined,  leaving  a  narrow  tract  in  which  it  htf 
burned  up  or  destroyed  all  vegetable  and  animl 
life.  It  IS  attended  with  a  sulphurous  odour,  ail 
resembles  the  blast  of  a  furnace,  and  the  currei 
of  air  in  which  it  passes  is  evidently  great^ 
heated.  It  is  not  accompanied  by  dust,  thundei 
or  lightning.  Dr.  Gooke  believes  the  Bad-i-siuiui 
to  be  a  very  concentrated  form  of  osone,  generate 
in  the  atmosphere  by  some  intensely  macki 
electrical  condition. — Dr.  Cooke. 

BADI-ud-DIN,  a  Syrian  saint,  who  lived  i 

Makanpore  in  Gudh.    His  festival  day  is  on  tl 

17th  Jamadi-us-Sani,  and  is  known  aa  the  Chan 

ghan-i-Zandah  Shah  Madar.    See  Dam-i-Madar 

BADJAR-KITA.    Beng.    Ant-eater.    Manii 
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BADLA  Hind.  Brocade  or  variegated  silken 
ikaff. 

BAD-MAASH.  Pers.  An  eril  liver,  a  person 
lifing  by  defrauding  others.  It  is  from  B&d, 
bid«  and  Maash,  food.  Bad-nam,  disgrace.  Bad- 
bikht,  an  nnfortanate. 

BADOCHI,  a  red  earth  of  Gnrgaon,  naed  in 
chwnfT. 

BADOZAI,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  Past-i-koh, 
to  the  west  of  Sib,  in  the  Kohistan  of  Baluchistan. 
-^MaeGrtficr, 

BAD  PAL  Pers.  A  swift  horse  (wind-footed) 
ofTarkonian  breed,  much  prized  by  the  Peraiana, 
and  always  foond  in  the  stud  of  a  person  of  rank. 

BADB.    Arab.    Fall  moon. 

BADBACHELLXJM,  in  lat.  I?*'  41'  N.,  and 
kng.  81^  £.,  a  small  town  on  the  Grodavery  river, 
10  (he  aoDth  of  the  Peninsula  of  Indift,  to  which 
pilgriiDi  TCSort  Diamonds  are  found  in  the 
nogbboQihood.  The  virtues  of  the  great  river 
GodaToy  are  all  collected  in  the  neighU>urhood  of 
BadndieUiim.  It  stands  on  a  knoU  about  100  feet 
huh ;  the  temple,  an  old  structure,  is  very  sacred. 

BADRA6A    Hnn>.    Escort,  safe  conduct. 

BADRAJ-ol-ABIAZ.    Arab.    Baseliaalba. 

BADRAKAI.    Tam.    El»ocarpus  tuberoulatns. 

BADRANJ  BUTAH.  Pers.  Bahn,  MeUssa 
ofieinalis,  wxr.,  also  Hind.,  Nepeta  rudeialis. 

BADRABA  HrND.  GmelinaAsiatica;  Pashtu; 
Tvm  baecata;  the  yew.    See  Sarrap. 

BADRASIR,  a  Earned  temple  of  the  Jains. 

BADBOR,  the  Prora of  Beas;  Machilus  odora- 

BAD3HAH  or  Padabah.  Hum.  A  king. 
Biddiahi,  sunnud,  royal  grant* 

BADBHAHI  RAI,  Sinapia  brassica,  also  S. 
nraa. 
BADUL  Beko.  Pteropns  EdwaidsL 
BADUL,-  a  young  chief  lamed  in  tbe  history 
if  Cbitore.  It  is  in  Chitore  an  oath  to  swear 
*by  the  an  of  the  sack  of  Chitore.'  Of  these 
■ebvere  three  and  a  half.  In  the  <half,'  the 
otj  was  not  stormed,  but  the  best  and  bravest 
Me  cat  off  (mkd).  The  attack  ia  described 
vitb  great  animation  in  the  Khoman  Rasa. 
Biinl  was  then  bat  a  stripliiig  of  twelve,  but 
^  Bajpnt  ezpecta  wonders  from  this  early  age. 
Be  CB^)ed,  though  wounded,  and  a  dialogue 
ciMMi  between  him  and  bis  uncle's  wife,  who 
deeJRi  him  to  relate  how  her  lord  conducted  him- 
fttf,  ere  she  joina  him.  The  stripling  replies: 
*Re  was  the  reaper  of  the  harvest  of  battle;  I 
CoQovBd  his  atepa  aa  the  humble  gleaner  of  his 
amid.  On  the  gory  bed  of  honour  he  spread  a 
cttpet  of  the  alain ;  a  barbarian  prince  his  pillow, 
he  hid  him  down,  and  sleeps  surrounded  by  the 
^*  Again  she  said :  *  Tell  me,  Badul,  how  did 
■y  love  {peear)  behave?'  *OhI  mother,  how 
wther  describe  his  deeds,  when  he  left  no  foe  to 
^Md  or  admire  him  ? '  ahe  smiled  farewell  to  the 
hoy,  and  adding,  *  My  lord  will  chide  my  delay/ 
ipnog  into  the  flame. — Rauuthan^  i.  p.  264. 

BADULLA,  a  town  in  Ceylon;  near  it  are  hot 
iprings.  A  race  d  people,  called  Pareya,  or 
Mangera,  are  there  met  with,  believed  to  have 
been  desoendanta  of  Portuguese  captives  made 
staves  after  the  re-conquest.  Badulla  is  in  lat. 
6^  69'  N..  and  long.  SI""  11'  E.,  38  miles  W.  from 
NoreKa  (Newera  Elia),  and  is  2460  feet  above  the 
•ea.  The  highest  point  of  the  road  between  Tai- 
dcnia  and  Badulla  ia  2345  feet. 


BADYA,  a  hill  race,  not  Gond,  occupying  the 
tract  between  Ghondwana  and  the  Mahadeva  hills, 
who  have  conformed  to  the  Hindus  in  their  lan- 
guage and  religious  observances. 

BAEL  or  Bela.  Hind,  ^gle  marmelos.  Its 
fruit  is  much  used  throughput  Bengal,  being  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  remedies  of 
the  people.  The  native  practitioners  prescribe  it' 
in  cases  of  dysentery  and  chronic  diarrhoea,  mixed 
with  catechu  and  sugar. 

BAEL-KI-BHAJI.    Hind.    BaseUaalba. 

BAETAN  is  the  only  serpent  of  Arabia  that 
is  truly  formidable;  a  small,  slender  creature, 

rtted  black  and  white ;  its  bite  is  death,  and 
dead  body  is  swollen  by  the  poison  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner. — Nvebuhr,  iL  p.  383. 

Bi£TYLIA,  stones  held  sacred  by  the  Jews, 
probably  aerolites.  They  were  without  any 
resemblance  to  the  human  figure.  See  Eagle* 
stones. 

BAFFIN,  WILLIAM,  m  A.D.  1616  sailed  round 
the  sea  which  is  now  known  as  Baffin's  Bay.  He 
came  to  the  £.  Indies  in  1619  in  the  East  India 
Company's  fleet  commanded  by  Shilling,  and  was 
killed  on  the  1st  February  1622  (another  authority 
says  23d  May  1622)  at  the  siege  of  Ormuz.  Near 
the  south  end  of  Kishm  is  a  ruined  fort,  which  was 
built  by  the  Portuguese  in  1621,  but  was  besieged 
by  the  combined  English  and  Persian  forces,  and 
surrendered  to  the  English  on  the  Ist  February 
1622,  and  William  Baffin  was  one  of  the  few 
English  killed.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  death  in 
the  East  Indies  of  Davis  and  Bafl&n,  the  arctic 
navigators.    See  Eisbm. 

BAFT.  Pers.  Any  calico  loom-work.  Bafta, 
Anolo*Hind.,  cotton  manufactured  articles  loom- 
woven.    See  Clothing. 

BAG.  Hind.  Horse  reins  of  leather,  tape,  or 
silk.  Bagdaur,  a  leading  rope  or  horse  halter, 
either  of  silk  or  other  materia].  No.  640. 

BAG.  Hind.  A  tiger;  Bag-bhut,  also  called 
Bag-eswar,  the  tiger  demon,  much  dreaded  by 
Hindus  and  Mahomedans  in  India,  who  believe 
that  women  witches  can  assume  the  form  of  a 
tiger.  Tigers'  nails  are  used  as  charms.  The 
instant  a  tiger  is  shot,  the  people  cut  off  the  claws 
to  break  the  future  spelL 

Bag-Eswar  is  a  deified  spirit,  held  in  great 
reverence  by  the  Kuaru,  Suri,  Markam,  Netia, 
and  Sarann  Gond. 

Bag-Eswari,  a  name  of  Dnrga ;  her  statue,  four- 
armed,  is  in  the  Kailasa  temple  at  Ellora. 

Bageswara  Mata,  a  goddess  of  Baghelcund,  to 
whose  shrine  Komarphal  of  Gujeiat  (a.d.  1166) 
sent  his  son. — Fergussorij  p.  451. 

BAGADHA,  an  ancient  dominion  in  India. 
Jarasanda,  a  king  of  B^gadha,  opposed  Semiramis, 
B.o.  1230,  defeated  and  drove  her  back  to  the 
Indue  with  immense  loss.    See  Semiramis. 

BAG  ALA.    Sansk.    Cucurbita,  sp.f 

BAGA-LUTA.    Hind.    Cocculus  acuminatus. 

BAG-AMBRA.  Hind.  The  lion's  hide  cover- 
ing of  the  Theban  Hercules. 

BAGAR.  Mahr.  Swinging  by  iron  hooka  from 
a  pole. — W.    See  Swinging  Festival. 

BAGAR.  Hind.  Eriophorum  cannabinum. 
The  suspension  bridges  over  the  Tonae,  between 
Simla  and  Mussoori,  are  made  of  this  very  tena- 
cious grass.  String  for  various  purposes,  grass 
shoes,  and  other  articles,  are  made  of  it,  in  Hush- 
yarpur,  Mandi,  and  other  parte  of  the  Himalaya.  / 
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BAGARA,  a  tribe  of  1000  families  of  Arabs, 
tributaries  of  the  ShaxuFf  occupying  the  country  to 
the  north  of  Nisibin  in  Kurdifitan. — MacGregor. 

BAGARI,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  district  of 
Bagar,  between  the  south-west  lM>rderB  of  Hariana 
and  the  Sutlej.  Said  to  have  been  Rajputs,  but 
also  supposed  to  be  Jat.  A  robber  race  of  this 
name  is  settled  in  Malwa. —  WUs,  Gloss. 

BAGA  ROU.  PusHT.  A  white  hill;  a  near 
range. 

BAGATIJUMIZ.   Hnro.  Aquila  pennata,  (7ot. 

BAGAWAT.  Sansk.  The  most  meritorious ; 
a  name  of  Buddha. 

BAG-BHARENDA.    Hind.    Jatropha  cuit»s. 

BAGDI,  of  Bengal  and  Guttack,  a  senrile  race 
who  follow  unclean  out-of-door  avocations.  Tbey 
aje  one  of  the  most  numerous  of  the  non-Maho- 
medan  castes  of  Bengal  They  are  cultivators, 
fishermen,  watchmen,  kbourers,  andpalki-bearers, 
but  addicted  to  dacoity.  They  seem  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Bagari  of  Malwa.  Some  holders  of 
lar^re  estates  in  Eastern  Bengal  are  of  this  family. 

BAGDOS  or  Bag-daaha.  Benq.  Viverra  zibetha. 

BAGGALAH,  Arab.,  or  Bajra  or  Budgerow. 
These  vessels  trade  from  Cutch,  Gujerat,  and  the 
Malabar  coast,  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  the  coast 
of  Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea.  They  are  Indian 
vessels,  and  manned  with  Indian  seamen,  called 
Lascars.    See  Boat 

BAGGAPATTI.    Tel.    limnophila  raoemosa. 

BAGH.  Pers.  a  garden.  Like  the  Dutch 
and  Chinese  of  the  present  day,  Persians  delight 
in  naming  their  gardens  and  garden-houses  with 
fancy  names,  as  Farah-bagh,  garden  of  delight ; 
Lal-bagh,  ruby  garden ;  Risbq-i-Irm,  the  envy  of 
Paradise.  It  is  often  joined  to  other  words,  as 
Ali-bagh,  Hazari-bagh,  and  in  that  form  indicates 
the  first  commencements  of  the  towns  which  have 
grown  around  the  original  flower  or  fruit  grounds. 
There  are  also  other  combinations  in  Hindi,  as 
Baghaet,  garden  lands;  Baghvan,  a  gardener; 
Baghicha,  small  garden. 

BAGH,  a  village  in  Malwa,  25  miles  S.W.  of 
Phar,  and  30  miles  W.  of  Mandu,  in  lat  22''  24' 
N.,  and  long.  74°  62'  30"  E.  Three  mfles  to  its 
south  is  a  group  of  ruined  Viharas.  The  first 
from  the  east  is  82  feet  by  80  feet  The  Viharas 
are  known  to  the  people  ss  the  Pancha  Pandu. 
The  rock-hewn  pillars  were  once  adorned  with 
frescoes  in  different  colours,  and  of  great  beauty. 
■^BurgesSj  p.  866. 

BAGHAi^DEN,  also  Baghi,  paUnquin-bearers 
in  Tinnevellv. 

BAGH-ANKRA.  Beng.  Alangium  decape- 
talum,  also  Pisonia  villosa. 

BAGHANAVALLA,  a  town  in  the  Salt  Range, 
has  the  principal  seam  of  tertiary  ooaL 

BAGHDAD,  in  kt.  33'*  19'  60"  N.,  long.  44° 
22'  46"  K,  is  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  province 
of  Baghdad,  and  has  a  population  of  about  66,000, 
Turks,  Persians,  Jews,  Christians,  Kurds,  and 
town  and  nomade  Arabs.  It  is  built  on  both 
sides  of  the  Shat-ul-Arab,  the  connection  being 
established  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  Its  traditional 
name  means '  City  of  Peace,*  but  itshistory  has  been 
one  of  continual  strife  and  bloodshed.  Founded  in 
A.D.  763,  it  flourished  under  the  khalifs,  till  the 
invasion  of  Hulaku  with  his  Tartar  hordes,  who 
deluged  its  streets  with  the  blood  of  160,000  inha^ 
bitants,  a.d.  1267  (1268-69?).  In  a.d.  1400  it 
was  again  taken  by  Timur,  who  raised  a  trophy 
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of  the  heads  of  90,000  of  its  principal  men  outside 
the  city  gate.  In  1608  it  was  invaded  by  Shah 
Ismail  Sufi,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 
In  1634  Snliman  wrested  it  from  the  Persians, 
and  made  it  a  Turkish  province.  Subsequently 
Shah  Abbas  recovered  it  for  the  Persians,  but 
they  finally  lost  it  in  1638,  since  which  time  the 
Turks  have  held  it  against  two  Persian  invaders 
successively.  Its  revenue  imder  the  khalif  Maman 
was  said  to  have  been  £66,000,000  yearly.  In 
1864  it  was  reduced  to  £360,000.  It  is  tiie 
classic  scene  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
but  there  is  hardly  a  relic  of  the  times  of  the 
khalifs  in  modem  Baghdad.  The  city  was  then 
built  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  now  it 
is  largely  all  on  the  east  side.  A  small  piece  of 
the  old  river  wall,  an  inscription  on  a  gateway, 
and  a  venerable  khan,  are  about  the  only  vestiges 
of  its  ancient  splendour.  It  is  unequally  divided 
by  the  river,  two-thirds  being  on  the  left  bank, 
and  the  remainder  on  the  right  or  Mesopotamia 
side ;  the  town  is  fortified  by  a  high  brick  parapet 
wall,  flanked  at  intervals  with  bastioned  towers, 
and  surrounded  by  a  ditch ;  the  citadel,  which  is 
a  respectable  work,  is  situated  at  the  north- 
western extremity.  The  bazar  built  by  Daud 
Pasha  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  east,  and  is  well 
stocked  with  home  and  foreign  manufactures. 
Some  of  the  mosques  ore  also  striking ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  buildings  show,  as  in  eastern  countries 
is  usual,  on  the  exterior  either  dead  walls  or  ruins ; 
but  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  and  espeds^ly 
from  the  river,  the  luxuriant  date  groves  and  rich 
gardens,  contrasted  with  green  domes  and  grace- 
ful minarets,  present  a  rich  and  attractive  appear- 
ance. Previously  to  the  plague  in  1830,  there 
were  110,000  inhabitants. 

Baghdad  is  frequently  called  Babylon  by  the 
early  travellers,  and  even  by  the  Arab  geogn^phen. 
The  Church  of  Rome  still  gives  the  title  of  'Bishop 
of  Babylon  *  to  the  prelate  who  is  placed  over  the 
Roman  Catholic  Christians  in  the  pashaUc  of 
Baghdad. 

The  khalifs  or  vicegerents  who  succeeded  Maho- 
roed  ruled  sometimes  in  Baghdad  and  sometimes 
in  other  parts  of  their  conquered  dominions.  The 
race  of  Ommiah,  sixteen  in  all,  ruled  from  Damas- 
cus from  A.D.  661-2  to  744r-6.  The  Abbaasi 
reigned  at  Baghdad  from  a.d.  749-60  to  1268-9, 
when  Baghdad  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Hu- 
laku, grandson  of  Chengiz  Khan. 

The  Mostanzeria  mosque  is  of  the  age  of  the 
khalifs.  The  Takieh  is  a  monastery  of  darveshes  of 
the  order  of  the  Bektashi,  which  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  west  side  of  the  town, 
and  is  a  good  specimen  of  early  and  pure  Maho- 
medan  ardiitecture. 

The  Baehdad  paahalik  has  many  tombs  of 
persons  and  places  famed  in  history, — the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  Arch  of  Ctesi* 
phon,  the  tombs  of  Ezekiel,  of  Ezra,  and  of  the 
Lady  Zobeidah,  the  reputed  authoress  of  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

During  the  early  trade  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
direct  intercourse  was  for  many  years  maintained 
with  the  governors  or  pashas  of  Turkish  Arabia, 
without  much  consideration  of  their  relation  to 
Constantinople.  In  Uie  year  1639  there  seems  to  I 
have  been  an  English  factory  at  Bussora,  subordi- 
nate to  the  factory  at  Gombroon,  and  protected 
by  firmans.    But  the  tot  firman  on  record  ia  oaa 
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granted  in  1759  (No.  XL.)  by  the  Pasha.  In 
1835  the  political  agent  in  Turkish  Arabia,  who 
bad  hitherto  been  under  the  Bombay  Groyemment, 
was  pat  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Supreme 
GoTeroment  of  India.  In  1841,  consular  powers 
were  eonferred  on  the  agent  by  Her  Majesty's 
GoTemmeot.  All  ranks  and  classes  stain  their 
hands  and  hair  with  henna^  and  the  Arabs  laiqgely 
stain  their  lips  blue.  The  plague  has  repeatedly 
recurred,  but  in  1831  it  was  a  Tery  calamitous 
outbreak.  Baghdad  is  called  Dar-us-Salam,  or 
Mount  of  Peace,  also  Medinat-al- Khalifa,  the 
Ci^  of  Ebalife. 

Four  large  synagogues  are  attended  by  contented 
and  proapeioaa-looking  Jews.  Christian  churches 
mr  theur  heads  on  all  sides,  French,  Latin, 
Armenian,  and  Ghaldee ;  while  the  public  baths 
are  frequented  by  Musalman  and  Christian  alike, 
iirespediTe  of  caste,  creed,  or  religion. 

In  the  8th  century,  Hindu  physicians  went  to 
Baghdad  and  practised  at  the  hospitals.  Two  of 
than,  named  Jdanka  and  Saleh,  were  the  physicians 
of  Hanm-ur-Rashid.  Nine  miles  from  Baghdad 
is  the  small  Akarkouf,  the  ground  around  the 
rained  pile,  called  by  the  ikjabs  Tal  Namrud, 
and  by  the  Turks  Namrud  Tapassi.  Both  these 
tenns  mean  the  bill,  not  the  tower,  of  Nimrud, 
and  the  term  Akarkouf  or  Agargouf,  given  by  the 
Arshs,  is  intended  to  signify  the  ground  only 
aioond  it^ 

The  Baghdad  pathalik  extends  in  a  norih>west 
direction  from  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-ul-Arab  to 
the  rocks  of  Merdin,  the  Baghdad  frontier  towards 
Cosstantinopla      In  an  east  and  west  line,  it 
suetches  from  the  confines  of  Persia  to  the  banks 
of  the  Khabour,   which  separates   it  from  the 
psBhalik  of  Orfa  (the  Osrhoene  of  the  Romans, 
and  that  part  of  Mesopotamia  which  contained 
the  Haran  of  Abraham,  and  the  famous  Edessa 
of  the  erasades).    The  general  boundaries  of  the 
paihalik  ol  Baghdad  may  be  called  the  Euphrates 
and  Arabian  desert  of  Najdto  the  west  and  south, 
KhsziBtaa  and  the  stretch  of  Zagros  to  the  east, 
the  pashalik  of  Diarbekir  or  Hollow  Mesopotamia 
to  the  nortb-west,  and  Armenia,  with  the  Kurdish 
tenitory  of  Julamerick,  to  the  north ;  the  whole 
forming  a  kind  of  irregular  oval,  comprehending 
ancient  Babylonia  and  all  Assyria  proper.    That 
portion  of  the  pashalik  which  lies  north-east  of 
the  Tigris,  and  which  comprised  the  chief  part  of 
Avyria,  is  now  called  Lower  Kurdistan,  a  name 
not  Tery  dissimilar,  as  Major  Rennel  observes,  to 
the  cSA  Scripture  appellation  for  Assyria,  found 
in  the  second  book  of  Kinffs,  and  in  the  Prophet 
Amoa,  both  of  which  probably  refer  to  the  country 
cast  of  Nineveh  as  the  land  of  Kir.    The  rest  of 
the  pashalik  lies  between  the  widely  sweeping 
currents  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  com- 
■sanda  the  no  leas  renowned  boundaries  of  Baby- 
looia,  inelnding  Chaldsea,  its  most  eastern  quarter. 
This  insular  country  was  also  designated  by  the 
aacients  by  the  name  of  Mesopotamia,  so  denot- 
ing ita  situation  between  two  rivers ;  and  modem 
timea  have  changed  its  appellation  again,  the 
Arabians  calling  it  Al  Jazira,  and  the  Persians 
inclading  it  within  the  line  of  Irak-i-ArabL     Its 
length  is  500  miles,  and  its  breadth  250  miles, 
area  50,000  square  miles.    Its  three  divisions  are 
Al  Jacira  on  the  north-west,  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris;  Irak-i-Arabi,  below  Baghdad  and  south 
of  the  Tigris ;  and  Sulixnasia,  or  the  country  of 
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the  Kurds.  Its  inimtory  tribes  are  the  Montefik,' 
Beni  Lam,  Zobeid,  Shommar,  Togeh,  and  Deffabeh. 
Its  rivers  are  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  Zab,  Adheym, 
Diala,  Thartar,  Shal  al  Hat,  and  others. — Treaties, 
vii.  p.  175 ;  Porter's  Tr.  ii.  pp.  246,  281 ;  MignarCs 
TV.  pp.  90,  102;  RicKs  Kurdistan;  Chesney's 
Expedition;  Layards  Nineveh^  ii.  p.  176;  Thomas^ 
Prinsep;  MacGregor's  Persia. 

BA6HEL,  according  to  Wilson,  a  branch  of  the 
Sisodhiya  Rajputs  of  Gujerat,  who  migrated  east- 
wards. Subdivisions  of  the  tribe,  under  different 
denominations,  are  widely  sprend  though  Bundel- 
khand,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Gopur,  Cawnpur,  and 
Farrakhabad.  According  to  Sir  Henry  Elliot, 
Baghel,  literally,  tigers'  whelps,  are  a  branch 
of  the  Soltmki  tribe  of  Rajputs,  who  give  their 
name  to  Bashdcund,  also  called  Rewa.  Tod  de- 
scribes the  Bagbela  as  a  Ghauhan  race,  descended 
from  Komarphal  (died  a.d.  1166),  sovereign  of 
Gujerat.  They  were  formerly  rulers  of  Gujerat,  and 
some  Solunki  chieftains  are  stiU  there.  Kaja  Ram, 
Baghel,  protected  the  wife  of  Hanmyun,  Akbar^s 
mother,  and  Akbar  gave  the  tribe  much  influence. 
The  chief  of  Rewa  is  a  Baghel  He  is  the  de- 
scendant of  the  famous  Sid  Rai  Jyi  Singh,  the 
ruler  of  Anhalwar  Pattan  from  a.d.  1094  to  1145, 
whose  court  was  visited  by  the  Nubian  geographer 
Edrisi.  Edrisi  states  that  Jyi  Sin^  was  then  a 
Buddhist. — EUiot.  The  Baghel  are  extroeamic, 
not  marrying  within  their  own  tribe,  and,  like  the 
Gujar,  permit  remarriage  of  widows.  The  princes 
of  Baghelcnnd  are  of  thu  race ;  in  Gujerat  there  are 
many  petty  chieftains  of  this  tribe,  as  Lunawarra^ 
Mandvie,  Mahera,  Godra,  Dubboye,  etc. 

BAGHELCUND,  a  territory  in  Central  India, 
whose  princes  are  of  the  Baghel  or  Baghela  race. 
It  is  regarded  by  the  Indian  Government  as  in- 
cluding the  four  states,  Rewa,  Nagode  or  Ocheyray 
Maihar,  and  Sohawal  or  Koti.  It  is  between  lat. 
22°  40'  and  25<'  10'  N. ,  and  long.  80""  25'  and  82''  45' 
£. ;  has  an  area  of  14,250  square  miles ;  a  popula* 
tion  of  2,260,000.  It  has  on  its  west,  Bundel- 
khand,  with  which  it  is  historically  connected. 

BAGHI.    Arab.,  Hind.,  Pers.    Rebellious. 

BAGHLAH.  Arab.  A  ship  of  the  eastern 
seas,  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Bay  of  Bengal,  from 
50  to  800  tons*  burden.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Arabic,  and  is  the  feminine  of  baghl,  a 
mule,  but  is  variously  written  by  Europeans  as 
bagla,  baggalow.  'Wellsted,  however,  supposed 
it  to  be  from  bagola.  Hind.,  the  crane. '—burton'* 
Pilgrimage,  L  262 ;  WeUsUd's  Trs.  i.  p.  16. 

HAGHNU.    Hind.    Populus  ciliata. 

BAGH<NUKKOSHIM.  Bbno.  Lablabfalcatum. 

BAGH-NULA.    Beno.    Cvnotis  axillaris. 

BAGHOL,  of  Sutlej,  Machilus  odoratissimua 

BAGHRAM,  near  Charikar,  about  SO  miles 
north  of  Kabul,  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Prinsep  to  be 
iiezandria  apud  Caucasum,  in  which  Alexander's 
army  passed  the  winter  of  b.g.  830-329.  Grseco- 
Bactrian  ooins  have  been  found  here  in  great 
profusion. 

BAGHUNA.    Hind.    Rhus  cotinus. 

BAGHWAN,  a  territory  in  Baluchistan,  held 
by  the  Eltaiz-Zye,  a  branch  of  the  Kambarani 
tribe,  rektted  to  the  khan  of  Kelat.  In  the 
vaUeys  beyond  Baghwan  are  to  be  seen  stupen- 
dous bunds  or  dams  erected  by  some  prior  race. 
They  are  supported  and  strengthened  by  but- 
tresses or  walls  built  at  right  angles.  They 
always  present  a  scarped  face  to  the  opposite  side. 
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vbich,  when  well  preserved,  is  levelled  off  with 
the  BurroundiDg  and  soperior  ground.  Those 
built  across  the  mouths  ot  rayines  are  very  solid 
and  higfa,  and  usually  the  builders  have  taken 
advantage  of  some  mass  of  rock  jutting  out  as  a 
sort  of  foundation.  Those  in  slopes  are  neyet  seen 
singly,  but  always  in  numbers,  varying  with  the 
extent  of  the  ground  to  be  covered,  and  placed  in 
suocessiottt  one  behind  the  other.  The  mterven- 
ing  ground  bung  levelled,  is  thus  formed  into  a 
succession  of  terraces. 

Those  built  across  ravines  were  intended  to 
form  tanks  for  the  preservation  of  the  water  that 
came  down  at  irregular  intervals  in  floods.  Those 
on  slopes,  to  economize  the  distribution  of  the 
water ;  the  surplus  water  of  one  terrace  running 
over  and  flooding  the  lower  one,  depositing  as  it 
went  a  layer  of  surface  soil.  The  ground  thus 
leveled  of  course  became  more  valuable,  freed 
from  ihe  irregularity  and  roughness  which  charac- 
terize these  narrow  stony  valleys.  They  are 
almost  confined  to  the  provinces  of  Jhalawan,  and 
are  largest  and  most  important  in  the  southern 
and  south-eastern  portions  of  the  province.  That 
the  ancient  city  at  Gunjjuck  is  of  the  same  date, 
and  constructed  by  the  same  people,  seems  ex- 
tremely probable. 

From  the  numbers  and  position  of  these  struc- 
tures, the  Ghorbasta  people  who  built  them  must 
have  felt  tknt  the  countiy,  as  existing  by  nature, 
was  utterly  incapable  of  supporting  them;  and 
they  must  have  possessed  an  energy  and  ingenuity 
which  the  present  races  are  totally  without.  It 
appears  almost  certain  that  they  must  have, 
swarmed  eastward  over  the  mountains  from 
Mekran,  makdng  their  appearance  on  the  south- 
west portion  of  the  table-land.  Gradually  pushing 
eastward  and  northward  as  their  numbers  in- 
creased, they  ascended  to  the  various  valleys  as 
high  as  Eelat,  when,  discovering  the  great  eastern 
outlet,  the  MooUa  pass,  tliey  found  an  exit  by  it 
into  the  plains  of  India.  How  long  they  remained 
on  the  table-land,  from  whence  they  originally 
came,  and  over  what  countries  they  eventually 
distributed,  are  alike  mysteries. 

BAGI.    Can.    Sweet  flag. 

BAGLA  or  Bagola.  Sansk.  The  genus  Ardea; 
the  cranes. 

BAGLAN,  on  the  crest  of  the  Western  Ghats, 
supposed  to  be  the  original  residence  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  who  there,  as  a  moimtain  race,  cultivate 
the  fertile  valleys  or  mawals.  Baglan  is  the 
western  taluka  of  Eandesh.  Stretching  north  in 
Baglan  are  a  series  of  valleys  separated  by  small 
chains  of  hills.  These  hills,  as  in  the  Poena 
mawuls,  have  ground  naturally  formed  for  forest 
reserves. — Gibson's  Forest  Reports  of  1867-60. 

BAG-NAK  or  Wftg-nak,  amongst  the  Mahrattas, 
a  weapon  worn  on  the  hand  in  the  form  of  a  tiger's 
claws,  made  of  curved  steel  blades  set  on  a  bar, 
with  rings  through  which  the  fini^ers  pass.  It  is 
struck  as  if  tearing  with  claws.  It  was  a  weapon 
of  this  kind  with  which  Sivaji  struck  Afzul  Khan. 

BAGNI.  Pers.  Malt  liquor  or  beer,  applied 
by  some  of  the  people  of  tne  Caucasus  to  their 
own  beer  (which  Kkproth  says  is  very  like  London 
porter).  This  liquor  was  celled  by  the  Mongols, 
darassun,  the  terracina  of  Rubruquis. 

BAGON.    Philip.    Balachang. 

BAGOON.  Bemg.  £gg*phint;  Solanummelon- 
gena. 


BAHADUR  KHEL. 

BAGREKDI.    Hind.    Jatropha  curcas. 
BAGRI.    Hind.    According  to  Wilson,  Bagor 
is  the  tract  lying  between  the  S.W.  holders  of 
Hariana  and  the  SuUej,  oooupied  by  the  Bsgri 
tribe,  who  are  regarded  as  Jats.    Bagur  is  also  a 
tract  on  the  S.W.  of  Malwa ;.  and  a  pradatory  race 
called  Ba^  have  settled  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Malwa,  Husar,  and  Bhattiana.    Sir  H.  Eluot  says 
they  were  originally  Rajputs,  but  now  classed  ss 
Jats.    The  Bi^  are  one  of  the  predatory  tribes  of 
Central  India.    Several  of  these  tribes  in  the  18th 
century  were  for  many  years  the  worst  enemies 
to  the  prosperity  of  this  xx>untry ;  they  were  the 
Moghi,  Bagri,  Bhil,  Sondi,  and  Bhilalah.     The 
two  principal  were  the  Bagri  and  Moghi;  they 
came  to  Gentrsl  India  originaUy  from  the  western 
parts  of  India,  chiefly  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ghitore.    The  Moghi  hardly  passed  the  Ohambal, 
but  the  Bagri  settled  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Malwa 
in  considerable  numbers ;  and  about  the  b^^ning 
of  the  19th  century,  the  Solunki  Rajputs  intro- 
duced no  less  than  400  of  them  to  garrison  the 
small  fort  of  Sattanbaree  in  Bersiah,  in  which 
district,  and  others  in  its  vicinity,  there  had  been 
for  a  long  period  many  settlers  oi  this  tribe.    The 
Bagri  are  a  very  brave  race  of  men,  and  though 
they  till  the  soU  and  pursue  occupations  of  industry 
from  necessity,  their  favourite  pursuits  were  tiiiev- 
ing  and  plundering.    In  these  arts  they  were  at 
once  expert  and  bold.    They  were  also  mercenary 
soldiers,  ready  to  serve  any  one,  and  to  engage  in 
any  cause  for  prey.    The  Bagri  were  foot-soldiers; 
their  jamadars  or  leaders,  whom  thev  obeyed  im- 
plicitly, were  usually  mounted.    Wherever  they 
settle,  they  remain  in  colonies;  and  even  when 
three  or  four  families  fix  in  a  small  village,  they 
live  distinct  from  the  other  inhabitants.    This 
tribe,  though  scattered,  preserved  a  correspond- 
ence, which  made  them  formidable  enemies  to  the 
internal  peace  of  any  country  in  which  they  were 
numerous.    There  were  not  more  than  12^  in 
the  countries  of  Bagur  and  Eantul  and  their 
immediate  vicinity.     The  Meena  and  Goojur  of 
Hmdustan,  who  have  settled  in  Central  India 
(though  the  greater  proportion  of  them  are  culti- 
vators), have  not  forgotten  the  habits  of  their 
ancestors;  and,  till  late  in  the  19th  century, 
many  of  these  classes  diBtinguished  themselves  ai 
expert  and  successful  thieves  and  robbero. — Mai' 
cotuVs  Central  India,  it.  p.  185 ;  Wilson^ s  Glossary; 
Elliot's  SnppL    See  Bagur. 

BAGSAKIA.    A  small  clan  of  Rajputs  in  the 

Moradabad  district ;  also  a  branch  of  ICanauj  Brah* 

mans. — Wilson'' s  Glossary, 

BAG-SIRA.  Hind.  Gryllusmonstrosns;  locust 

BAGU  or  Wagu.    Javan.    Gnemium  gnetuni. 

BAH  or  Daha.    Hind.    The  burning  of  dead 

bodies. 

BAHA,  a]so  Khal  and  Khala.  Hnn>.  A  water- 
course, in  some  places  natural,  in  other  places 
artificial.    It  is  from  bahna,  to  flow. 

BAHAI^HA,  also  Bahadrha.  Tel.  Terminalia 
belerica,  Roxb, 

BAHADUR.  Pers.  The  seventh  title  amongst 
Indian  Mahomedans  and  Hindus,  and  genenJIy 
given  along  with  other  titles,  as  Motamid-ud- 
Dowla,  Bahadur;  Madar-ul-Umra,  Bahadur;  Sir 
Salar  Jung,  Bahadur. 

BAHADURI  VARAHA,  a  gold  coin  atruck  in 
the  time  of  Hyder  Ali,  value  Rs.  4^. 
BAHADUR  KHEL,  in  Afghanistan,  a  daa 
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BAHAIC. 


BAHIR-VASr. 


to  the  east  of  the  Jooidnk  |muh,  where,  alao,  at 
KfaaRah  and  Laiomnr,  are  the  three  Trana- Indus 
Mh^minea.  Those  of  Bahadur  Khel,  in  lat  33^ 
l(r  SO"  N.,  and  long.  7(f  59'  15"  £.,  4  miles  long 
and  450  yards  in  breadth^  are  a  maas  of  rock 
alt,  and  aereral  salt  hillocks  crop  out  between 
two  hilla.  The  salt  is  largelj  worked  by  the 
GoremmeDt,  and  is  exported  to  Kabul,  Baluchi- 
itan,  tbe  Derajat,  and  neighbouring  Indian  towns. 
Berenue,  £1279. 
BAHAN.  PcsHT.  Poi>ulus  Eupbratica. 
BAHAN6I  or  Bhangi,  in  peninsular  India,  a 
postal  term  for  the  heavier  book  and  pfljrcel  posL 
SAHARA,  also  Balhara,  an  ancient  Hindu 
dynastj  tbat  ruled  in  Gujerat  and  Sunt  (Saur- 
ssfatis).  The  capital  was  Balabhipura,  and  the 
dynas^  waa  named  Bahara,  Balabhi,  and  BaU 
tiu.  Balabhipora  waa  destroyed  by  the  Parihians 
in  Aj>.  524.    See  Saorashtra ;  Kattyawar. 

BAHABLOO,  one  of  the  seren  Turkish  tribes 
who  supported  Shah  Ismail,  one  of  the  first  of 
the  SoffaTean  kings  of  Persia,  about  a«d.  1500. 
They  wear  the  red  cap,  and  are  part  of  the  Kazzil- 
bash.    SeaKajar;  lUczilbash. 

BAHA-ud-DIN,  Nakshbandi,  the  national 
aaint  of  Tni^atan,  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Kabhbaodi  fakirs  or  danresh.  He  died  a.d.  1888 
(1308  ?),  and  his  tomb  is  in  a  small  garden  in  a 
TiDage  six  milea  from  Bokhara,  on  Uie  Samar* 
cud  road.  Pilgrima  yiait  the  shrine  from  remote 
ooontrica  of  Asia.  It  is  a  small  temple-like  mauso- 
knm,  deoonted  with  rams'  homa  and  rags.  At 
one  side  ia  the  sang-i-murad,  or  wishing-stone, 
vith  an  inscription,  which  devout  viaitors  rub  with 
their  handa,  £aces,  and  beards. — Schuyler^  iL  118. 
BAHA-nd-DIN,  Zakariah,  a  fakir  who  lived 
in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  and  is  still 
one  of  the  moat  revered  of  the  Mahomedan  saints. 
He  left  enormous  wealth  to  his  heirs. — Briggs' 
FtrUktOj  L  p.  877. 

BAHAU-BUPA.  Hind.  Literallv,  many  faces, 
a  leetiott  or  dan  of  the  Baniara,  at  the  foot  of  the 
H^ialaya;  also  mimics  and  beggars,  and  in  the 
aoothem  Mahratta  country  they  are  ^e  aaeociatea 
of  thieves, 

BAHAWULPUR,  a  Mahomedan  state  lying  to 
the  eaat  of  the  river  Indus,  north  of  Saurashtra. 
The  reigning  family  claim  to  trace  their  descent 
to  the  Abbaasi  khalifs  of  Baghdad,  including 
Harun-«1-Raahid.  But  the  reigning  chief,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Maason,  is  of  a  Jat  family,  called 
Paoodpatra,  or  the  smia  of  David.  They  formerly 
lived  about  Shikupur,  but,  becoming  numerous, 
thej  were  expelled ;  and,  croaaing  the  Indus,  poa- 
•eaaed  themaelvea  of  the  coontir,  where  they 
eatahiiahed  aeparate  and  independent  chiefshipe. 
Meoy  of  their  leadera  built  towna,  to  which 
thej  gare  their  reapective  namea,  Bahawulpur, 
Ahmadpor,  Faxilpur,  Sabcal  Kot.  The  state  haa 
mn  area  of  22,000  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  500,000,  moetly  Mahomedans.  Its  rivers 
are  the  Indus  and  the  Sutlej,  and  the  fertile  parts 
extend  akmg  the  banks;  and,  beaides  smialler 
innndation  ehannels,  a  great  channel,  118  miles 
loog^,  haa  aiao  been  cut  purallcJ  to  the  Sotlej  or 
Ghanra.  Bahawulpur  is  seated  on  the  skirts  of 
the  deserl  The  town  is  built  about  two  miles  from 
the  aonth  bank  of  the  Ghanra  river,  and  the  tran- 
sitioti  from  a  land  of  sterility  and  solitude  to  one 
of  fertility  and  abundance,  is  very  striking  to  the 
trareUer  approaching  it  from  the  east    The  Baha- 


wulpur territory  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tbe 
provinces  of  Multan,  Mankira,  and  Liya.  To  the 
south  it  has  the  great  desert,  separating  it  from 
JesBalmir.  On  the  east,  it  touches  to  the  north 
on  the  lands  of  the  Sikh  chief  of  Patiala,  and, 
more  directly  east,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Baiput 
principality  of  Bikanir.  Westward  it  is  denned 
^  the  river  Indus,  which  divides  it  from  Mittan- 
Kot,  and  a  slip  of  territory  dependent  on  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan ;  and  lower  down,  from  Harrand  and 
Daiil,  provinces  of  the  Brahui  khan  of  Kelat. 
Bahawulpur  is  remarkable  for  the  manufacture  of 
lungees,  or  silken  girdles,  and  turbans.  The 
inhabitanta  of  tiiis  and  all  the  neighbouring 
countriea  on  the  west  and  north  aro  mrinoipally 
Jat  and  Baluch,  who  profess  the  Mahomedan 
religion.  Uch  is  perhape  the  most  ancient  town. 
The  name  is  borne  by  two  contiguous  towns, 
one  of  which,  Pir-ka-Uch,  was  bestowed  on  Pir 
Nassir-ud-Din,  the  spiritual  adviser  of  the  khan. 
Khanpur,  40  coes  from  Barra  Ahmadpur,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  countiy  amazingly  fertile,  and  is  a 
depdt  for  indigo,  rice,  and  all  kinds  of  grain.  Moz 
Ghar  fortress  is  a  lofty  structnro,  built  of  kiln- 
burnt  bricks.  The  chief  fortress  of  the  state  is 
Durawal,  equidistant  from  Ahmadpur  and  Baha- 
wulpur, or  18  coss  frofn  each.  —  Elphinstone's 
Caubul,  i._p,  26 ;  McutfOfCs  Journeys^  i  pp.  17-26. 

BAHBUDI,  an  Afghan  knife. 

BAHDINAN,  a  tribe  in  Kurdistan,  along  with 
the  Sekkir,  Nur-ud-Din,  Shinki,  Gellati,  Bnlbasi, 
JasB,  and  Mikri,  under  the  prince  of  Amadiyah 
and  Bowandnz,  and  number  400,000  souls. 

BAHEL  SHULLI.  Maleal.  Asteracantha 
longifolia,  Nees. 

BAHERIA,  a  clan  of  Rajputs  in  Jonpur  and 
Ghunar. 

BAHI,  Bahi-Khata,  Bai  or  Bhai.  Hind.  A 
commeroial  diary,  a  daily  account-book,  a  mer- 
chant's day-book..  Bahi-putwari,  a  village  account- 
ant's register. 

BAHIKA,  a  tribe  who  wero  occupying  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Indua  near  Attok,  at  the 
time  of  Alexander  and  Ghandragupta.  They 
were  one  of  the  republican  raoes  known  as  the 
Arashtra,  or  the  kingless,  the  repubHoan  defenders 
of  Sangida  or  Sakala,  They  are  the  Adraistss  of 
Anian,  who  placea  them  on  the  Ravi.  They  wero 
known  by  the  several  names  of  Bahika,  Jartikka, 
and  Takka ;  from  which  last  is  the  name  of  their 
old  capital  of  Tazila,  or  Takkasila  as  known  to 
the  Greeks.  The  Takka  people  still  exist  in  the 
Panjab  hills ;  and  their  alphabetical  characters, 
under  the  name  of  Takri  or  Takni,  are  used  by 
all  the  Hindus  of  Kaahmir  and  the  northern 
mountains,  from  Simla  and  Sabathoo  to  Kftbul 
and  BeamBH.—EUiot,  See  Ghandragupta ;  Kabul ; 
Pak-Pattan. 

BAHIKATHA,  a  mendicant  sect  in  the  Benares 
district,  who,  to  enforce  their  demands  for  alms, 
cut  and  stab  themselves,  till  the  family,  in  horror, 
give  them  money  to  go  away. — Sherring's  TribeM^ 
p.  270. 

BAHIN.    Him>.    A  silver  armlet. 

BAHIRA.  Saksk.  Terminaliabellerica.  Bel- 
leric  myrobalan,  the  fruit,  is  very  astringent; 
considered  cooling,  and  given  in  hematuria; 
much  used  in  dyeing,  and  in  mesalihs ;  is  common 
in  all  bazars. — Gen,  Med,  Top,  ofAjmir,  p.  128. 

BAHIR-VASI.  Hind.  A  Hindu  of  unclean 
avocations,  who  resides  outside  (bahir)  the  town. 
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BAHLIM. 


BAHRAM  KHAN. 


.  BAHLIM,  a  Mahomedaa  tribe  in  Dasna  and 
Meemt.  Some  of  the  BaDJara  tribes  of  Rohil- 
khand  take  the  name  of  Banlim ;  also  a  gang  of 
Thugs.— £i/iot. 

BAH-MAH-THOA.  BuRX.  A  useful  timber 
of  Tavoy. 

BAHMAN,  afterwards  named  Ardeshir,  was 
the  son  of  Isfandiyar,  the  brazen-bodied,  a  prince 
of  great  renown  in  Persian  annals.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  heroes  in  the  Shah  Namah. 

BAHMANI,  a  Mahomedan  dynasty  who  ruled 
at  Beder,  in  the  Dekhan.  They  held  the  country 
towards  Eulburga,  in  the  S.W.,  and  nart  of 
Telingana  in  the  east  The  first  of  the  dynasty 
was  Ala-ud-Din  Hasan,  Gangawi,  Bahmani,  a 
native  of  Dehli,  of  Afghan  descent,  and  of  humble 
origin.  He  fanned  a  small  plot  of  land  belonging 
to  a  Brahman  astrobger  named  Gangu,  and  dis- 
covered a  treasure,  which  he  deliYered  up  to 
Gangu,  who  in  return  obtained  his  advancement. 
He  changed  his  own  name  to  Ala-ud-Dm,  and 
added  to  it  Hasan  Gangu,  the  last  being  that  of 
the  Brahman.  He  was  the  firat  Muiomedan 
king  in  the  Dekhan.  He  fixed  his  capital  at 
Kulburga,  and  his  successors  afterwards  made 
Beder  the  capitaL 

A.1>, 

Hasan  Gangu  or  Ala-ud-Din,      .        1347 

Muhammad  I.,     . 

Mujahid, 


Daud, 

Mahmud  i., . 
Ghaias-ud-Din,    . 
ShaniB-ud-Din,    . 
Firoz,  .        ... 
Ahmad  I.,    . 
Ala-ud-Din, . 
Humayun,   . 
Nizam, 

Muhammad  ii.,    . 
Mahmud  11. , 

r  Ahmad  II., 
Nominal  J  Ala-ud-Din 
kinga,  IWaU,  . 

LEalim, 

After  the  Bahmani 
became  dismembered, 


1358 
1376 
1378 
1378 
1397 
1397 
1397 
1422 
1435 
1457 

1461  865 
1463  867 
1482  887 
1518  924 
n.,  .  .  1520  927 
1522 
1526 

kingdom  of  the  Dekhan 
at  the  end  of  the  15th 


A..H. 

748 
769 
776 
780 
780 
799 
799 
800 
825 
838 


century,  into  the  five  states  of  Bijapur,  Ahmad- 
naggur,  Berar,  Golconda,  and  Beder,  these,  for 
150  years,  continued  incessantly  at  war,  and  so 
ruined  the  centre  of  the  Dekhan  that  it  is  still 
withfewinhabitants.  Golconda  State  alone  remains 
under  another  dynasty. — Elph. 

BAHMAN  SAFAID,  and  Bahman  Surkh. 
Hind.    White  and  red  Gentaurea  behmen. 

BAHNI  — ?    A  dance. 

BAHOLI  or  Bhawali  Hind.  Land  about  the 
village  homestead  in  Eangra. 

BAHR  Arab.,  Pers.  The  ocean,  a  sea;  a 
great  river,  as  Bahr-ul- Yemen.  Bahr-ul-Abiad, 
the  White  Nile;  Bahr-ul- Azrek,  the  Blue,  and 
Bahr-ul-Afiwad,  the  Black  NUe.  Bahr-ul-Kul- 
zum,  the  Bed  Sea;  Bahr-i-Oman,  the  Arabian 
Sea ;  Bahr-ul-Rum,  the  Mediterranean. 

BAHRAIGH,  a  district  of  Oudh;  area,  2645 
square  miles;  population,  774,477;  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Gogra  river.  Bahraich  town  is 
in  lat.  ^r  34'  62"  N.,  and  long.  81^  88'  2"  E. 
Besides  the  Aryan  Hindu  Brahmans,  Eshat- 
riya,  and  Vaisya,  the  population  consists  of  Ahir, 
Chamar,  Garariya,  Kahar,  Kurmi,  Kori,  Lodha, 
Murao,  Nao,  and  Pasi,  and  about  34,000  Maho- 
medans.  Sakya,  the  Buddha,  was  bom  at  Kapi- 
lanagara  (now  Nagar,  near  Basti),  about  623  B.C., 


and  passed  nineteen  years  of  his  life  at  Sravasti, 
its  ancient  capital,  the  modem  Sahet  Mahet.  At 
Tanda,  9  miles  west,  is  a  statue  of  Maha  Mai, 
Sakya's  mother,  which  Hindus  worship,  but  call 
it  Sita  MaL  Bahraich  takes  its  name  from  the  Bhar 
race,  who  once  were  dominant  here  and  in  all  the 
districts  of  eastem  Oudh. 

BAHRAM,  tJie  name  of  five  of  the  Sassanian 
kings  of  Persia,  whom  the  Romans  styled  Varanes 
and  Varanus. 

Mordtman. 


Smith. 

Varanes  I.  A.D.  274, 
„      n.    „     277, 


294, 
390, 


m. 

IV. 
V. 


271  the  4th  king. 
274        5th    „ 

styled  Began  Shah. 
291  the  6th  king. 
389  styled  Kerman  ShaL 
420^438  420  styled  Bahram  Gor. 

In  the  reign  of  Bahram  Gror,  the  famous  im- 
postor Mani,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Manich(ean5s, 
made  his  appearance,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the 
king.  Bahram  Gor  was  famous  for  his  liberty,  gal- 
lantry, and  love  of  the  chase  of  the  Gor  or  ^  wild  a»,' 
and  he  was  snmamed  Gror  from  his  partiality 
to  hunting  that  animal  In  its  pursuit  he  was 
drowned  in  one  of  the  deep  pools  near  Persepolis. 
The  monuments  of  Bahram  are  placed  with  those 
of  Sapor  I.,  below  those  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  on 
the  cuffs  of  Naksh-i-Rnstam.  Various  authorities 
state  that  Bahram  Gor  was  in  India  in  the  5th 
century,  and  left  progeny  by  a  princess  of  Kanonj. 
A  passage  in  an  anciait  Jain  MS.  indicates  that 
in  ^  S.  523,  raja  Gardha-bhela,  of  Gacoostha,  or 
Sooryavansa,  ruled  in  Balabhipoora.'  It  has  been 
surmised  that  Gardha-bhela  was  the  son  of 
Bahram  Gor,  a  son  of  whom  is  stated  to  have 
obtained  dominion  at  Putun. — Tod's  Rajasthan^ 
i.  p.  232.    See  Sasaanian  Kings. 

BAHRAM,  a  *  Sakkar '  or  water-carrier,  a  poet 
of  Bardwan  of  the  time  of  Akbar.  He  has  a 
tomb  erected  to  his  memory.  Near  it  is  buried 
Sher  Afghan,  first  husband  of  Nur  Jahan. 

BAHRAM  KHAN,  a  Turkoman  by  birtli,  was 
a  distinguished  officer  under  the  emperor  Hums* 
yun,  before  his  expulsion  from  India.  In  the 
defeat  of  Humayun  by  Sher  Shah,  Bahram  was 
separated  from  his  prince,  but  made  his  way,  after 
a  long  series  of  dangers  and  adventures,  through 
Gujerat  to  Sind,  where  he  found  Humayun,  in 
the  third  year  after  his  expulsion.  He  was 
received  with  joy  by  the  whole  of  the  exiled 
party,  and  became  thenceforward  the  most  con- 
fidential of  Humayun*s  officers.  When  Akbar 
was  sent  as  the  nominal  head  of  the  army  in  the 
Panjab,  the  real  command  was  vested  in  Bahram 
Khan.  When  Akbar  ascended  the  throne  (a.d. 
1556,  A.H.  963),  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and 
four  months,  Bahram  Khan  was  invested  with  the 
unlimited  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  sove- 
reignty, receiving  the  title  of  Khan  Baba,  or 
king's  father,  a  translation  of  the  Turki  Atabek ; 
and  the  real  restoration  of  the  house  of  Timor 
was  brought  about  entirely  through  the  exer- 
tions of  Btdiram.  But  his  temper  was  harsh, 
his  manners  overbearing,  and  he  could  not  suffer 
the  smallest  pretension  to  power  derived  from 
any  source  but  his  favour.  Even  Akbar  was 
kept  in  thraldom,  and,  when  eighteen  years  old, 
concerted  the  plan  of  a  huntmg  party,  from 
which  he  returned  suddenly  to  Dehli,  where 
(a.d.  March  1560,  a.h.  28  Jamadi-ul-Akhir  667) 
he  proclaimed  that  he  had  assumed  charge  of  the 
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gCnrenuneiii,  and  forbade  obedience  to  other  than 
ill  own  oiden.  Rahram  went  off  to  Nagor  as  if 
pwceeding  on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  but  leceiTing 
•ime  furtoer  cause  of  irritation,  he  went  openly 
into  insnrrecticm,  and  attempted  an  invasion  of 
the  Planjab.  Akbar  moyea  against  him,  and 
defeated  him  (a.d.  September  1660,  A.H.  Mahar* 
ran  968)  by  a  detachment,  and  Bahram  fled  to 
the  hills,  but  at  length  threw  himself  on  the 
luBg'g  mercy.  Akbar  received  him  with  honour, 
and  Bahram  proceeded  to  Gujerat  on  the  way  to 
Mecca,  bat  while  prepariag  to  embark,  he  was 
aMHHnated  by  an  Afghan,  whose  father  he  had 
killed  iu  battle  daring  the  reign  of  Humayun. — 
£Un.  pp.  435-6. 

BAHRAIN,  a]ao  called  Awal  Island,  on  the 
Aiahian  shore,  extends  from  lat  2&'  14'  to  25** 
46i'N.,  and  occnpies  a  central  position  in  the 
GiUf  of  Bahrein.  Its  pearl  fishery  employs  about 
4600  Teawb  and  boats,  and  it  was  long  a  field 
of  coDtention  between  the  different  powers  who 
towardi  the  end  of  the  18th  century  strove  for 
aupfeoiacyin  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  1779,  after 
baring  often  dianged  masters,  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Uttoobee  tribe,  by  whom  it  has  ever  since 
been  held,  under  allegiance  at  one  time  to  Muscat, 
and  socoessivdy  to  the  Wahabis,  to  Turkey,  and 
to  Penia.  In  1820,  after  the  cai>tuie  of  Ras-ul- 
Khyma  by  the  expedition  sent  against  the  piratical 
tribes  in  the  gulf,  the  two  chiefs,  AbduUa-btn- 
Akaed  and  Souman-bin- Ahmed,  who  then  ruled 
Bahrein  oonjointly,  signed  a  preUminarv  engage- 
meat  not  to  permit  in  Bahrein  the  sale  of  property 
ramred  by  plunder  and  paracy,  and  to  restore  aU 
Indian  prisoners  then  in  their  possession.  They 
aiM>  subscribed  a  general  treaty  for  the  pacifica- 
tJOB  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  chiefs  of  Bahrein 
were  psrties  to  the  engagement  in  1847  for  ^e 
saptacsaicm  of  the  slave  trade.  Twelve  miles 
from  the  north  end  is  a  small  mass  of  volcanic 
hills,  called  Jabal  Dukhan,  400  feet  high.  The 
Uttoobee,  who  last  conquered  Bahrein  (a.d.  1779, 
A.H.  1194),  were  of  the  Beni  Sabah,  Beni  Yala- 
Idosh,  and  Beni  Khalifah,  who  came  originally 
from  Koweit  or  Grane,  but  afterwards  quarrelled, 
and  the  Yalahimah  were  nearly  all  destroyed. 
Hie  pearls  are  large,  and  of  a  yellow  colour ;  and 
liiebuhr  stated  the  annual  revenue  from  its  pearl 
futerj  at  £167,600.  Fresh-water  springs  occur 
on  the  shore  reef  off  the  island  at  2^  fathoms ;  a 
fliubr  sprin|^  is  off  Katiff ,  distant  8  or  9  miles. — 
Fmiiay;  Ktnneir's  Memoir^  p.  17;  Horsburgh; 
WeUgted;  AiuAuon's  Treaties. 

BAH*R-WAT1'IAH  (bah'r,  out,  and  wat,  a 
road)  is  a  term  applied  to  Eatlyawar  Rajputi, 
-wiio  on  some  quarrel  with  their  landlord  quit 
their  ▼illages,  which  thus  lie  waste,  and  occupy 
the  neighbouring  fastnesses,  from  whence  they 
make  inioads,  until  hunted  down,  or  a  compro- 
mise or  settlement  occurs. 

BAHU.   HiMD.,  usually  Bhau,  ason's wife.— TT. 

EAHU-DAKA,  a  Hindu  ascetic  mendicant;  a 
SaayasL  Wilson  derives  the  term  from  bahu, 
maaj,  and  odaha,  water,  as  such  mendicants  beg 
Irom  every  house. —YTt^Mm.    See  Paramahansa. 

BAUULA    Samsk.    The  dark  fortnight 

BAHU-PADDAI.  Sansk.  A  belt  or  sash  worn 
by  women  across  their  breasts. 

B A  HUB  A.  Bemo.  Terminaliabellerica,  Roxb. 

BAHUTA  of  Shahpnr,  an  armlet,  from  bahu, 
theann* 


BAI,  also  writtai  Baee,  Bye,  and  Bbye,  Mahr., 
a  lady;  a  respectful  address  for  a  woman.  In 
Bengal,  a  mistress,  a  dancing  girl,  a  prostitute. 

BAIA,  BaL  Arab.  A  uJe.  Bai-namah  or 
Bahi-namah,  a  deed  of  sale.   Baina,  earnest  money. 

BAIA.  Hind.  The  Ploceus  baya,  Blyth^  the 
weaver  bird  of  India.  It  builds  bottle-like  nests, 
generally  hanging  over  water.  It  is  readily 
domesticated,  and  acquires  several  little  tricks. 

BAIBARANG.  Hind.  Myrsine  Africana,  also 
Embelia  ribes. 

BAIBABANG  EATAL  Hind.  A  species  of 
Melissa  or  Nepeta. 

BAIB-YAH.     BuRM.    Conocarpus  robusta. 

BAID  or  Bed,  herbalists  who  gather  and  sell 
medicines.  They  are  often  quoted  as  authorities 
for  the  properties  of  plants,  but  they  are  poor  and 
illiterate,  often  beggars,  They  are  a  caste  or  a 
race.  A  oonsideraue  number  occupy  the  Hyder- 
abad country  near  the  Bheemah.    See  Ved;  GoUar. 

BAID  or  Bed.    Hind.    Populus  alba. 

BAIDARA  are  the  people  or  tribe  £rom  whom 
the  term  Pindara  was  obtained.  In  the  many 
cultivated  spots  throughout  the  hills  wUch  ex- 
tend northwards  from  Kapaladnrga,  Tipn  settled 
tribes  of  the  Baidaia  race,  who  received  twelve 
pagodas  a  year,  and  served  as  irregular  troops 
when  required.  They  were  excellent  marksmen, 
and  in  following  the  armies  spared  neither  life  nor 
property.  These  men  were  uie  chief  iDstmments 
of  Hyder  and  his  son  in  the  depredations  of  the 
Kamatic.  There  are  two  Baidar  principalities  in 
the  Dekhan,  one  at  Zorapore  or  Baidar  Zorapore^, 
and  one  at  Ghurghunta.  The  men  are  tall  and 
good-looking,  and  fond  of  sport.  They  hunt  and 
eat  the  wild  hog.-^Buckanan's  Mysore,  p.  179. 

BAIDWANA,  descendants  of  the  Chauhan  or 
Pramara  Rajput,  who  embraced  Mahomedanism. 

BAIGA  of  Mandla  are  supposed  to  be  the 
prior  occupants  of  that  district,  and  take  the  tide 
of  Bhumia  or  landlord.  The  Baiga  language  is 
almost  pure  Hindi.  They  have  uiree  sections, 
Binjwar  or  Bichwar,  Mundiya,  and  Bhirontiah, 
each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  seven  sections. 
Even  where  the  Crond  and  Baiga  occupy  the  same 
village,  the  Baiga  live  apart  from  the  Gond.  lliey 
are  of  a  slight,  wiry  build;  hardy,  extremely  active, 
fearless,  trustworthy,  and  independent.  They 
cultivate  by  the  'Dahya'  system,  and  sow  the 
Kodo  orPaspalumfmmentaceum  in  patches  called 
Bemar. 

BAIGAR  Hind.  In  the  south  of  India,  per- 
sons formerly  compelled  to  give  their  labour  as 
porters  or  for  pubhc  works.    Compulsory  labour, 

BAIGAR.  Wilson  says  that  Baigar  is  a  name 
of  the  Kharwar  tribe,  but  this  designation  is  not 
known  in  the  Peninsula.  The  Kharwar  are  dye» 
with  the  red  dye  from  the  Morinda  umbellata. 

BAIKAL,  a  lake  in  Mongolia,  an  expansion  of 
the  Angura  river.  Its  len^  is  nearly  400  miles 
(accordmg  to  Bell,  800  miles),  with  45  miles  of 
average  breadth  from  north  to  south.  It  has 
steamboats  plying  on  it.  Its  seal  and  sturgeon 
fisheries  are  valuable,  and  the  oil  of  the  golomynka 
fish,  Callionymus  Baicalensis,  is  valuable.  Moun- 
tains encompass  the  lake  entirely,  and  several 
rivers  disembogue.  Towards  the  N.E.  end  of  the 
lake  is  0-leao-han  (Olchon)  island,  frequented  by 
wanderiug  tribes  of  the  Mongol  and  the  Pu-la-te 
(Buraty  of  Bell),  and  they  bring  hither  with  them 
their  horses,    ^ikal  lake  is  1715  feet  above  the 
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level  of  the  sea,  Selioghinak  1779  feet,  and 
Kiakhta  2400  feet,  ooDseqnentljr  higher  than  all 
the  towns  of  the  Harz  and  the  Swiss  Alps.  The 
omully  fish  come  in  Tast  shoals  from  the  Baikal, 
in  autumn,  up  the  river  Selingue  to  spawn.  They 
advance  up  the  river  about  10  miles  a  day.  This 
fish  is  very  agreeable  food,  either  fresh  or  salted. 
They  are  much  fatter  the  nearer  they  are  caught 
to  the  sea.  Near  Baikal  lake  are  several  hot 
mineral  springs;  that  of  Tourkinsk  is  the  most 
accessible.  Many  families  from  Irkutsk  spend  part 
of  their  summer  here.  Between  this  place  and  the 
Ourt  Bargouzine  there  are  other  springs,  in  which 
the  gushing  fluid  scalds  the  hand  if  placed  in  it.~ 
Narrative^  pp.  45-53 ;  TimbowskCs  Journey^  i.  17. 

BAIKER.    HiKD.    Gervulus  mosohatus,  De  BL 

BAIKIE,  ROBERT,  was  a  medical  officer  of  the 
Madras  army,  who  wrote  observations  on  the 
Keilgherry  Hills  in  Mad.  lit  Trans.,  and  Notes  on 
the  Climate  of  Coorg,  ibid,  1886,  iv.  p.  838.— Dr. 
Buises  Catal 

BAIKUNTH  or  Yikunt'h,  the  heaven  of  Vishnu. 
Jafar  Khan  had  pits  of  this  name  in  which  he 
confined  revenue  defaulters. 

BAIL  KUMHAR,  the  Ganarese  name  of  the 
Taremuk  or  wandering  blacksmith.  They  wander 
about  the  Mahratta  country.  Wilson  writes  the 
name  Bailu  kanomar. 

BAINA.    Sansk.    Andropogon  muricatum. 

BAINGAN.  HmD.  Solanum  melongena,  egg 
plant.  B&ingani  Rang,  a  dull  purple  colour,  like 
that  of  the  rind  of  the  baingan.  Bamgan  Tamaku, 
a  variety  of  tobacco. 

BAINSI,  a  section  of  the  Gujar  tribe. 

BAIO-JENTI.    Beng.    Sesbania  iEgyptaaca. 

BAIR  or  Ber.    Beno.    Zizyphus  jujuba. 

BAIRAGI.  Hind.  A  Hindu  ascetic  mendicant. 
Byragi,  V iragi,  from  Yi,  privative,  and  rag,  passion ; 
literally,  a  person  freed  from  desire.  The  term  is 
loosely  applied  to  several  sects  of  Hindu  ascetics, 
but  originally  to  followers  of  Ramanand  and  his 
disciple  Ramanuja.  They  are  chiefly  recruited 
from  the  Sudras;  they  do  not  marry,  and  they 
bury  their  dead. — Skerring^  p.  260. 

BAIRAM  or  Beyram,  amongst  the  Turk  race  of 
Constantinople,  a  religious  festival  on  the  10th  day 
of  the  month  Zi-ul-Haj,  and  is  also  called  the  Eed- 
i-Adha  and  £ed-ul-Kurban,  aod  by  the  Turks 
generally  Kurban  Bairam.    See  Bakrid. 

BAIRATH,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bhim-gupha  hill, 
41  miles  north  of  Jeypore  and  25  miles  west  of 
Alwar.  It  is  an  old  town  of  fame  from  the 
wanderings  of  the  Pandus,  and  has  two  of  Asoka^s 
rock  inscriptions.  One  of  them  is  on  a  detached 
block  of  granite.    Bairath  has  copper  mines. 

BAIRD-SMlTH,an  officer  of  Matfras  and  Bengal, 
who  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of 
Engineers.  He  was  employed  to  report  on  the 
system  of  irrigation  in  Italy.  He  travelled  in 
North  America  in  1853,  and  studied  the  irrigation 
systems  of  the  Madras  districts,  under  Genend  Sir 
Proby  Cantley.  In  1854  he  drew  up  regulations 
for  the  Ganges  Canal,  which  was  opened  in  that 
year.  He  was  in  command  at  Roorkee  during  the 
rebellion  of  1857 ;  and  in  June  of  that  year  was 
employed  as  engineer  bef<»re  Dehli,  where  he  was 
wounded.  His  services  there  were  rewarded  by 
promotion  to  lieutenant-colonel,  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Commander  of  the  Bath,  nominated 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen,  and  in  1858  he  was 
appointed  Mmt  Master  at  Calcutta.   His  reports  cm 
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irrigation  were  printed.  He  died  on  board  tite 
P.  &  O.  steamer  Candia  in  1858,  and  was  buried 
at  Madras. 

BAIRHAM,  a  Hindu  set  of  musical  tones,  said 
to  have  been  composed  by  Brahma. 

BAIRIS,  a  river  that  issues  from  the  Oodi- 
Sagur  lake  of  Rajputana,  and  passes  within  a 
mile  of  Chitore.  There  are  two  grand  reservoin 
within  six  miles  of  each  other,— the  PeshoU,  or 
internal  lake,  having  an  elevation  of  eighty  feei 
above  the  external  one ;  the  Oodi-Sagur,  wboae 
outlet  forms  the  Bairis.  The  Peshola  may  be 
called  the  parent  of  the  other,  although  it  is  partlj 
fed  by  the  minor  lake  at  the  villa  of  Suhailea-ki- 
BarL  Both  are  from  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  ia 
circumference,  in  some  pLices  thirty^fivefeet  deep, 
and  being  fed  by  the  perennial  streams  from  the 
Aravalli,  they  contain  a  constant  supply  of  water. 
—Tod's  Rajcuihan,  iL  p.  627. 

BAIRIYE.  SiNQE.  A  durable  wood  of  Ceylon, 
weighing  57  lbs.  10  ox.  per  culnc  foot,  and  Uustang 
10  to  80  years.  The  tree  is  found  chiefly  near  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  in  the  northern  and  western 
provinces  of  the  island,  and  its  timber  is  used  for 
anchors  and  in  house-building. — Mendis. 

BAIS,  a  numerous  tribe  ot  Rajputs  in  Oudb, 
and  at  Baiswara  in  the  N.W.  Proviooes,  who  gave 
their  name  to  the  district.  They  assert  that  they 
came  from  Manji  Paitiiun  in  the  Dekhan,  and 
that  their  860  dims  are  descendants  of  860  wives 
of  king  Salivahana  (a.d.  78).  They  are  included 
amongst  the  86  royal  races,  and  can  intermany 
with  the  Chaahan  and  Kachwaha.  Their  tilak- 
ohandra  branch  have  the  moon  for  their  frontal 
mark. — Wilson's  Glossary, 

BAIS.  Hind.  A  verbal  alteration  from  Vaia, 
or  Yaisya,  the  third  order  of  the  Hindus.  The 
bankers,  merchants,  and  shopkeepers  known  ai 
Marwari,  call  themselves  BaisorYais.   See  Yaisya. 

BAISA-BOI^    SeeBoL 

BAISAKH,  amongst  the  Hindus,  the  flrst  of 
their  luni-solar  months,  April  and  May.  The  first 
of  Baisakh  is  a  holiday,  in  which  Hindus  bathe, 
as  a  religious  ceremonial,  in  rivers,  canals,  at 
Hardwar,  in  the  Ganges,  or  other  holy  rivers. 
The  Baisakh  Bihu  festival  is  as  gay  as  a  camivaL 
For  many  days  before  the  actual  tetivid,  the  young 
people  in  the  villages  may  be  seen  movmg  about 
m  groups  gaily  dressed,  or  forming  circles,  in  the 
midst  ot  which  the  prettiest  girls  dance,  with  their 
long  hair  loose  on  their  shoulders.  The  first  di^ 
of  Uie  festival  is  devoted  to  interchanges  of  visits, 
the  next  to  the  bathing  and  worshipping  of  all  the 
catUe,  and  on  the  third  day  the  mhabitants  of 
several  groups  of  villages,  old  and  young,  meet  at 
some  appointed  place  and  give  themselvea  up  to 
thorough  enjoyment.  The  girls  on  these  ocoaaioiii 
do  not  like  to  dance  before  the  men  of  th^  own 
village.  Akhtij  is  the  18th  day  of  Baisakh,  on  whiob 
cultivators  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  adjust  the 
obligations  incurred  to  provide  for  the  rabi  cropi 
It  is  to  this  crop  what  the  Diwali  is  to  the  khaiif. 
On  the  Akhtij,  the  manufacture  is  commenced  of 
new  agricultural  implements.  Brahmansare  fed, 
and  the  new  grain  eaten,  this  being  till  then 
scrupulously  abstained  from.  A  plough  is  also 
slightly  paawd  over  the  fields  to  secure  good  luck, 
but  to  sow  seed  on  that  day  would  be  uniucl^ ; 

Pus  amawas  mvtl  bin,       I  Srawan  bihuni  srawaai, 

Bin  ruhin  Akhtij,  |  Britha  na  bowo  Uj. 

BAISHEE.    Beno.    WiUow ;  Salix  Babylonica. 
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BAISHNAV^a  dialectal  change  from  Vaishnaya, 
a  lectanaa  Hioda  follower  of  Vishnu ;  but  the 
term  k  commonly  applied  in  northern  India  to 
religious  mendicantB,  who  mark  their  foreheads 
wi&  the  BTmbola  of  Vishnu,  and  repeat  hymns  in 
IwDoar  of  his  aratars,  but  chiefly  of  Bsma  and 
Kiishnik— IF.     See  Vaishnava. 

BAISWARA,  a  district  in  the  N.W.  Provinces. 

BAIT.  Abab.  a  house.  Bait-Ullah,  the  house 
of  God  in  Mecca;  Bait-ul-Maqaddas,  the  holy 
boon  in  Jerusalem ;  Bait-ul-Mal,  a  tressniy. 

BAIT,  a  couplet  in  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Hisdostaiii  poetiy ;  but  the  Mahomedan  poets  of 
Slid  spply  the  word  to  their  peculiar  triplets.  The 
war  aoDg,  or  that  sung  in  Mttle^  like  the  Arabic 
Bijas,  is  called  ^Shair'  in  Sind,  and  was  smig  by 
the  Mirasi,  or  bard,  who  accompanies  the  chief, 
dning  the  comhtit-^Bttrton's  Scinde^  p.  886. 

BATTALI  BUAT,  bards  of  the  Gosains  of  the 
Bensras  districii.  They  claim  descent  from  Baital, 
a  rsi-bbat  at  Vikramadttya'4  court ;  but  he  aban* 
doaed  the  king  and  the  king's  religion,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  Gosain  sect  They  subsist  on  charity, 
hut  accept  it  only  from  Gosains,  whose  bards  they 
ara— iSftmia^. 

BAITAL  PACHISI,  or  Tweniy-five  Tales  of  a 
Demon,  is  the  term  generally  in  use  in  all  the  ver- 
Bscolsr  dialects  of  British  India — ^Bengali,  Guj- 
rali,  Hindi,  MahratU,  Tamil,  and  Telugu— to  desig- 
nsie  sn  extremely  ponular  collection  of  stories, 
written  in  Sanskrit,  ana  translated  into  the  curtent 
tosgoes.  The  colleotioD  is  known  ss  the  Vetala 
Pmehariaati,  and  purports  to  have  been  stories 
rehted  by  a  sf^te,  or  demon,  or  Tampire,  who 
hamts  cemeteries,  and  animates  dead  bodies,  to 
VikramadiQra^  king  of  Oojein,  according  to  the 
anslTsrsion;  but,  according  to  the  Katha-Ssgara, 
to  Tri-Vikrama  Sena,  king  of  Prelishthana  or 
Fythan,  on  the  Godavery.  Whether  it  was  a 
aepsate  work  originally,  or  whether  it  always 
funsed  the  ninth  section  of  the  twelfth  book  of 
the  Katha,  is  uncertain.  It  is  now,  bowerer, 
printed  separately,  and  has  been  translated  into 
£i«&h  by  Raja  Kali  Krishna,  Mr.  Eastwick, 
Captains  HoUings  and  Richard  Burton,  Munshi 
Gfaotam  Mahomed,  and  Mr.  John  Platts.  The 
aeene  is  laid  in  Qojein,  then  ruled  by  Raja  Gandh- 
arb  Sen,  whose  son  and  snccessor  Shank  was 
shm  by  his  younger  brother  Vikram,  or  Bhartari. 
It  rdaites  the  occurrences  resulting  from  the  gift 
fay  a  deity  to  an  anchorite  Brahman,  of  a  frait 
posBWBng  the  power  of  confenring  immortality  on 
whoerer  should  eat  it  Vikram  ate  it,  and  beoune 
a  devotee.  Kathisaritmgara,  the  Ocean  of  the 
StrauBB  of  NamtiTe,  or  Watery  Ocean  of  Stories, 
isa  wdl-known  book  in  the  languages  of  India,  but 
Is  more  oommonly  known  ss  the  Vrihat-katii&  and 
the  Vrihat-kathasSgara,  the  great  collection  of 
tsle^  or  great  tale  from  which  the  KathSearitngara 
has  been  oompiled.  The  date  and  the  author  of 
the  Vrihat-katha  are  both  unknown,  but  it  was 
written  in  prose  in  minute  detail  The  KatbA* 
aaritsilgaim,  however,  is  in  verse,  and  is  more  com* 
messed  in  style,  the  author  being  Bhatta  Soma- 
deva,  who  lived  about  a.d.  1088.  It  is  a  large 
work,  and  consists  of  eighteen  books,  subdivided 
into  1^4  sections.  Only  a  portion  of  it  has  been 
tranelAted.  The  first  book  refers  the  origin  of  the 
stories  to  Siva,  who  tokl  them  to  his  wife  ParvatL 
The  KathftsaritsAgara  abounds  with  pictures  of 
naticmal  manners  and  customs  snd  feelings. 


BAITAR,  styled  XIl-Baitar,  a  learned  man  of 
Baghdad.    He  died  a.d.  1248. 

BAITARA.    Sansk.    Drygmger. 

BAIT'HAK.  Hind.  A  house  with  an  open 
sitting-room  on  the  first  floor,  from  baithna,  to  sit ; 
also  an  assembly  at  night  of  women.  Baithak- 
khana,  the  reception-room  of  a  native  dwelling- 
house.    Bsithsn,  a  homestead. 

BAITOOL,  a  district  in  the  Nerbadda  division 
of  the  Central  Provinces,  comprising  the  western 
section  of  the  Satpura  plateau,  and  situated 
between  Utt.  21''  20^  and  22°  85'  N.,  and  long. 
77""  20'  and  78°  85'  E.,  an  area  of  4118  sqoare 
miles.    Its  population  is  about  100,000. 

BAIT-ul-FAKIH,  an  inland  town  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Tehama,  a  province  of  Yemen,  from  which 
the  coffee  tree  was  taken  to  Bourbon. 

BAIZ.  Arab.  Lit  white.  A  mark  or  signa- 
ture by  a  feudatory  Mahomedan  prince,  generally 
the  first  part  of  the  Arabic  letter  swad ;  a  cipher, 
a  monogram. 

BAIZA-BAI,  bom  towaids  the  close  of  the 
18th  century,  ^was  the  daoghter  of  Shini  Rao, 
Ghatgay,  a  Mahratta  leader  and  minister  of  great 
notoriety,  and  her  brother  was  Hindoo  Rao.  She 
was  msnied  to  Dowlut  Rao  Sindia  with  great 
pomp.  She  was  a  woman  of  imperious  disposition 
and  mascoline  temper,  and  when  her  husband 
died  childless  in  1827,'  she  assumed  sovereign 
power.  Afterwards  she  adopted  Jankojee,  a 
relative  of  her  husband,  and  acted  as  regent  till 
Jsnkojee  came  of  age,  when,  weary  of  restraint, 
he  sought  British  protection,  and  he  was  placed 
on  the  gad'hi  in  a.d.  1838.  On  this,  Baiza-Bai 
retired  to  Agra,  then  to  Farrakhabad,  and  subse* 
quently  to  her  jsffhir  in  the  Dekban. 

BAIZAH,  also  Baidah.  Arab.  An  egg ;  also, 
owing  to  the  shape,  the  testis. 

BAIZAI  is  a  division  of  Swat,  south  of  the 
Mora  range  and  north  of  Lunkhor.  It  is  inhabited 
by  Baizai  Swati,  Utman  Elhel,  Khatak,  Mohmand, 
Rawanri,  etc.  The  Baizai  section  of  the  Mohmand 
tribe  inhabit  the  country  between  the  Halimsal 
section  and  Bajawar.  They  punish  abduction  by 
fine.— 3#ac(?r.  KW.RL  L  pp.  138-145. 

BAIZAWI,  the  cognomen  of  the  author  of  the 
Nizam-ut-Tawarikh,  given  to  him  as  a  native  of 
Baiza,  a  town  a  short  distance  from  Sbiraz.  He 
was  Kari  there,  and  subsequently  at  Shiraz,  where 
he  died  a.h.  685,  a.d.  1286.  His  name  was  Abu 
Saeed  Abdullah  bin  Abul  Hasan  AU,  Baizawi. 
He  wrote  a  commentary  upon  the  Koran,  entitled 
Anwar  ut  Tsaril  wa  Amr  ut  Tawil,  the  Lights  of 
Revelation  and  Mysteries  of  Allegorical  Inter- 
pretation, which  has  been  commented -on  by  many 
succeeding  authors.  It  is  considered  the  best 
commentary.  He  also,  about  a.h.  674,  wrote  tiie 
Nizam-ut-Tawarikh,  the  arrangement  of  histories, 
a  small  work  devoted  to  general  history,  the  prO'* 
phets  and  patriarchs  from  Adam  to  Noah,  the 
pre-Mahomedan  kings  of  Persia,  Mabmoud  and 
his  Ummayide  and  Abbasside  successors,  dynasties 
of  Iran  during  the  time  of  the  Abbassides. — ElUoL 

BAIZOARA,  in  hit  16°  81'  6"  N.,  and  long. 
80''  40'  1"  £.,  on  the  left  bank  of  tiie  Krishna  or 
Kistna  river,  and  180  feet  above  the  sea.  A  dam 
or  anient  has  been  thrown  across  the  Krishna 
river  at  this  nlace,  and  extensive  canals  lead  from 
it  to  the  north  and  south. 

BAJA.  Hind.  BajabajantrL  Music ;  musical 
instruments. 
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BAJANTRI  KORAWA. 

'  BAJANTJEU  KORAWA,  a  branch  of  the  Korawa 
tribe,  who  are  usually  the  village  moaiciaoa,  from 
Baja,  music.  The;r  <^  the  Gaon  Xorava  or  Sonai 
Kolawarn.    See  Korawa ;  India. 

BAJAR-KIT.    Hind.    Mania  pentadactyla. 

BAJASWA«  According  to  Colonel  Tod,  the 
three  great  branches  ol  the  Indu  (Lunar)  Aswa 
bore  the  epithet  of  Mida  (pronounced  Mede),  viz., 
Foora-meae,  UjVmede,  and  Deo-mede,  and  he 
supposes  these  to  be  the  Aswa  invaders  of  Assyria 
and  Media,  the  sons  of  Bajaswa,  expressly  stated 
to  have  multiplied  in  the  countries  west  of  the 
Indus,  emigrating  from  their  paternal  seats  in 
Fanchalica. — Tod'a  Baiasthan^  i.  p.  58. 

BAJAT.    Hind.     A  head  ornament 

BAJA  WAR,  an  independent  district  south  of 
the  Mohmands  and  west  of  the  Kunar  range.  It 
is  an  undulating  plain,  25  miles  long,  and  2  to  7 
miles  broad.  It  is  a  pastoral  country,  with  L&rge 
herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats. 
The  chief  has  a  large  force  of  6000  men  and  16 
guns,  has  absolute  power  over  his  people,  even 
extending  to  their  wives  and  daughters.  They 
have  always  been  hostile  to  the  British,  and  were 
against  them  at  Jalalabad  and  at  the  Ambila  ex- 
pedition of  1863.  It  produces  iron,  sulphide  of 
antimony,  and  copper.  It  is  inhabited  by  Hindki 
about  30,000  souls,  a  mixed  race  called  Rudbari, 
and  10,000  to  12,000  families  of  Turkolani,  who 
can  turn  out  15,000  fighting  men.  Elphinstone 
says  the  Turkolani  are  also  called  Turkani ;  that 
the  upper  hills  are  inhabited  by  converted  Kafirs, 
the  lower  by  Hindki,  and  the  plain  by  the  Rudbari, 
a  mixture  of  all  tribes  and  nations. — Elphimtone^s 
CottftttZ,  p.  251 ;  MacGr,  N.W.P.L  i.  p.  145. 

BAJ-BAJ  or  Budge-Budge,  a  fishing  village 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hugli,  15  miles  below  Gid- 
cutta. 

BAJGAH.  A  village  64  miles  N.  of  Bamian,  in 
the  vaJley  of  Kamard,  in  Afghan-Turkistan. 

BAJI  BUI.    Beng.    Herpestes  Malaccensis. 

BAJI  RAO,  son  of  Bakii  Wiswanaf  h,  was  the 
second  Peshwa  of  the  Mahrattas.  He  was  the 
ablest  of  all  the  Brahman  dynasty,  and  of  all  the 
Mabratta  nation  except  Sivaji.  His  father  died  in 
October  1720,  and  Baji  Rao  bad  a  powerful  rival 
in  the  Pirti-NidbL  The  Pirti-Nidhi  was  sincerely 
apprehensive  of  the  effects  of  a  further  diffusion 
of  the  Mahratta  power ;  and  he  strenuously  con- 
tended for  the  necessity  of  consolidating  the  rajahs 
present  possessions,  suppressing  civil  discord,  and 
acquiring  a  firm  hola  on  the  countries  in  the 
south  of  the  Peninsula  before  attempting  to  make 
any  conquests  in  Hindustan.  Baji  Rao  took  a 
boldtf  view.  He  saw  that  the  homes  of  preda- 
tory horse,  who  were  so  useful  in  an  enemy's 
country,  would  be  utterly  ungovernable  at  home ; 
and  tiiat  it  was  only  by  forming  an  army,  and 
establishing  a  military  command,  that  an  efficient 
internal  government  could  be  brought  into  exist- 
ence. He  therefore  counselled  an  immediate  in- 
vasion of  the  northern  provinces,  and  pointed  out 
the  inward  weakness  of  the  Moghul  empire,  which 
was  nowhere  so  rotten  as  at  the  core.  Let  us 
strike,  said  he,  the  withered  trunk,  and  the 
branches  will  fall  of  themselves.  The  eloquence 
and  earnestness  with  which  he  pressed  his  advice 
overcame  all  the  doubts  of  the  Raja  Saho,  and 
when  ui^d  by  Baji  Rao  to  allow  him  to  carry  his 
standard  beyond  the  Nerbadda,  he  exclaimed  with 
enthusiasm,   'You  shall  plant  it  on  Himalaya.' 
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BAJI  RAO. 

Raja  Saho  was  not  destitute  of  abilities,  bat  bit 
education  in  a  Mahomedan  seraglio  was  alike  nn- 
fovourable  to  hardniess  of  body  and  activity  of 
mind ;  while  Baji  Rao,  bom  in  a  camp,  and  trained 
up  a  statesman  and  dipUmiatist,  combined  the 
habits  of  a  Mahratta  horseman  with  an  enlarged 
judgment  and  extensive  knowledge.  Unlike  the 
subdued  manneis  of  others  d  the  brahmanical 
class,  his  temper  was  ardent  and  his  manner  frank ; 
he  never  flindied  from  fatigue  or  danger,  and  oookt 
make  a  meal  of  dry  grain  rubbed  out  of  the  hush 
between  his  hands  as  he  rode  along  on  a  mardi 
When  Asof  Jah  was  removed  from  the  govern* 
ments  of  Malwa  and  Gujerat,  and  Raja  Girdhar 
was  appointed  governor  of  Malwa,  he  was  unable 
to  defend  it  gainst  the  incursions  of  Baji  Rao; 
and  Hamid  ^an  and  Sirbaland  Khan,  sucoqb- 
sively  governors  of  Gujerat,  yielded  the  Chouth 
and  Syr  Deshmukhi  to  the  Mahrattas  (a.d.  1725, 
A.H.  1 1 38).  Asof  Jah  at  this  time  raised  questions 
as  to  the  party  to  whom — ^whether  to  Samba,  who 
had  made  Kolhapur  his  capital,  or  to  Saho— his 
Chouth  and  Syr  Deshmukhi  payments  should  be 
sent,  and  he  joined  Samba  to  relieve  Barhanpur. 
Baji  Rao  made  a  rajpid  incursion  into  Gujerat, 
wmch  he  ravaged  widi  firo  and  sword.  He  re- 
turned with  oderity  to  the  Dekhan,  laid  waste 
the  country  around  Asof  Jah*8  army,  and  so 
straitened  him  for  supplies,  that  he  renounced  his 
connection  with  Samcia,  and  conceded  otiier  ad- 
vantages to  the  Mahrattas  (a.d.  1727,  a,u.  1140). 
After  this,  in  A.D.  1729,  A.H.  1141-2,  Baji  Rao 
crossed  the  Nerbadda  to  ravage  Malwa,  and  ex- 
torted from  Sirbaland  Khan  a  confirmation  of  his 
predecessor's  grant  of  the  Chouth  of  Gujerat 

At  this  time,  four  officers  of  the  Peshwa—the 
Puar,  Gaekwar,  Holkar,  and  Sindia — who  were 
to  be  founders  of  dynasties,  were  rising  into  dis- 
tinction. Thev  wero  all  from  districts  of  the 
country  in  which  the  Mahratta  language  is  spoken. 
Mulhar  Rao  Holkar  was  a  sheph^  on  the  Nira, 
south  of  Poona ;  the  family  aro  still  ruling  at 
Indore.  Ranaji  Sindia,  though  of  a  respectable 
family  near  Sattsurah,  was  in  such  abject  poverty 
as  to  be  a  menial  servant  of  Baji  Rao.  Piliji 
Gaekwar  was  an  adherent  of  Dabari,  hereditaiy 
senapati  or  commander-in-chief ,.  and  on  Dabari 
falling  in  action,  a.d.  1731,  and  his  son  an  infant, 
Piliji  was  nominated  regent  by  Baji  Rao,  and  the 
family  are  still  ruling  at  Baroda.  Udaji  Puar  was 
a  chief  before  his  connection  with  the  Peshwa; 
he  soon  acquired  territorv  about  Dhar,  on  the 
borders  of  Gujerat  and  Malwa,  but  never  rose  to 
such  power  as  his  colleagues  or  their  descendants. 

Baji  Rao  made  peace  with  Asof  Jah ;  but  AbM 
Singh  of  Jodhpur,  who  had  murdered  his  father, 
Ajit  Singh,  procured  the  assassination  of  PQiji 
Gaekwar,  whose  son  and  brother  ravaged  Gujerat, 
raised  all  the  surrounding  hill  tribes  of  Bhils  and 
Eolis,  and  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  Jodhpur. 

Baji  Rao  entered  Malwa  in  person  in  a«d.  1782; 
he  aided  the  raja  of  Bundelkhand,  and  in  return 
for  his  services  the  raja  ceded  the  territory  of 
Jansi  on  the  Jupina,  and  bequeathed  to  him  rights 
on  the  Jumna.  In  1734  he  came  in  contact  with 
Jei  Singh  ii.,  raja  of  Ambar,  distinguished  for  his 
love  of  science.  Jei  Singh  was  viceroy  of  Malwa, 
and,  with  the  tacit  concurrence  of  the  emperor,  he 
surrendered  Malwa  to  the  Mahrattas ;  and  in  1736 
he  daimed  as  a  jaghir  the  province  of  Malwa  and 
all  the  country  south  of  the  Chamabal,  together 
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vith  the  holy  cities  of  Muttra,  AOahabad,  and 
Benares.  In  the  following  year  (a.d.  1787, 
A.B.  1149),  Bail  Rao  advanced  towards  the  capital 
By  tke  time  he  had  arrived  within  40  miles  of 
i^im,  his  light  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Malhar  Rao  Holkar,  were  ravaging  tiie  country 
heyond  the  Jnmna.  These  were  attacked  and 
dnven  back  by  Sadat  Khan,  governor  of  Oudh, 
and  Kamr-nd-Din  Khan  advanced  to  Muttra  to 
oppoM  Baji  Rao.  Whilst  he  lay  inactive  near 
Muttra,  Baji  Rao  suddenly  qnittod  the  Jumna, 
paaed  off  about  fourteen  mues  to  the  rig^t  of 
the  Kogfaul  army,  and,  advancing  bv  prodigious 
marches,  all  at  once  presented  himself  before  the 
^tcs  of  DehlL  He  drove  back  a  sally  of  the  gar- 
linn,  and  retreated  to  the  Dekhan,  followed  by 
Anf  Jahf  who  had  been  appointed  vizir  of  the 
emperor.  Asof  Jah  advanced  to  Seron j  with  an 
armj  about  34,000  strong,  supported  by  a  reserve 
under  Safidar  Jang,  nephew  of  tne  Saadat  Khan  of 
Oudh.  Baii  Rao  crossed  the  Nerbadda  with  an 
army  80,000  strong,  and  Asof  Jah  awaited  him 
(January  1737)  in  a  strong  position  near  Bho^aL 
The  MahraltM  laid  waste  the  country  around  him, 
JBteicepled  his  supplies,  attacked  everv  detach- 
ment thai  diowed  itself,  and  intenrupted  all  oom- 
msnication  with  his  reserve,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
Bonth  or  six  weeks  Asof  Jah  commenced  to 
xetacat.  But  the  Mahrattas  hung  upon  his  rear, 
and  in  Februarr  1738  he  ceded  all  the  country 
from  the  Nerbadda  to  the  Chambal  (including  au 
Mahra).  Aaof  Jah  also  promised  to  procure  from 
the  emperor  a  confirmation  of  the  cession  and  a 
payment  of  fifty  lakhs  of  rupees  (Feb.  a.d.  1788, 
A.B.  Bamxan  1150);  but  before  this  could  be  ob- 
tained, Nadir  Shah,  king  of  Persia,  swept  over  the 
empire,  and  the  progress  of  the  Mahrattas  was 
arrarted.  After  the  rout  of  the  imperial  forces 
at  Kamil  (13th  February  1739),  the  plunder 
of  Behli,  and  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants, 
Nadir  Shah  left  the  Moghul  army  destroyed,  the 
hiasHiji  exluaisted,  the  finances  all  but  annihi- 
lated, and  internal  diesensions  between  the  Turani 
luaffies  of  Kamr-ud-Din  Khan  and  Asof  Jah, 
and  an  those  who  were  desirous  of  supplanting 
them.  During  this  state  of  things,  Baji  Kao  sus- 
peaded  all  operations.  *  Our  domestic  quarrels,' 
ne  wiites,  *  are  now  insignificant.  There  is  but 
nemy  in  Hindustan.  Hindus  and  Musal- 
,  the  whole  power  of  the  Dekhan,  must  as- 


Da  Nadir  Shah's  departure,  Baji  Rao  moved 
against  Naair  Jang,  son  of  Asof  Jah,  who  was 
irT**rtriH  with  10,000  soldiers  at  Burhanpur,  but 
the  yonng  vioeroy  broke  through  Baji  Rao's  army, 
aad  advanced  to  Ahmadnaggur  on  his  way  to 
Poona,  and  Baji  Rao  came  to  terms  with  him.  Baji 
Bao  then  recommenced  his  inarch  towards  Hindu- 
fllan,  but  be  died  on  the  28th  AprO  1740  (a.h. 
Safar  1163),  on  the  banks  of  the  I^erbadda.  He 
left  three  eons,  Balaji  Rao,  who  succeeded  him  as 
Peshwa;  Bagonath  Bao  or  Ragoba,  who  was  at 
one  time  mnebi  connected  with  the  British,  and 
vaa  the  lather  of  the  last  Peahwa ;  aad  Shamshir 
Bahador,  to  whom  (though  an  iUegitimate  son  hj 
%  Mahomedan  woman,  and  brought  up  in  hui 
■otfaer'a  religion)  he  left  all  his  possessions  and 
I  in  Bundelkhaad. 


During  the  last  yean  of  Baji  Rao's  administra- 
«,hehad  '    • 


[  been  engaged  in  wars  in  the  Konkan 
Cbej  were  chiefly  oonductedby  his  brother,  Chim 


naji ;  and  from  the  position  of  his  enemies  in  forts 
and  iahmds,  protected  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and 
on  the  other  by  hills  and  jungles,  the  wars  re- 
quired extraordinary  exertions,  and  were  attended 
with  imperfect  success.  These  enemies  were  Konaji 
Angria  of  Galaba,  a  maritime  predatory  chief,  the 
Habehi  of  Jinjira,  and  the  Portuguese.  Angria 
for  about  20  years,  1713-1734,  remained  almost 
independent ;  and  the  Habshi  chiefs  were  almost 
as  powerful  at  sea  as  Angria.  The  war  with  the 
Portuguese  originated  in  the  contest  between  the 
Angrias  (a.d.  1787).  It  ended  in  the  loss  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  Salsette,  Baasein,  and 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Konkan  (a.d.  1739). 
The  Mahrattas  lost  5000  killed  and  wounded  at 
Bassein.— (?raii<  Duff,  Hist  o/Marathas,  I  p.  547. 

BAJI  RAO  II.  was  Peshwa  from  1795  to  1818, 
and  was  the  last  of  the  Peshwas.  He  was  son  of 
Raghoba,  and  succeeded  his  cousin,  Madhoo  Rao, 
who  had  thrown  himself  from  a  window  and  been 
killed.  Baji  Rao  was  a  clever  but  unscrupulous 
ruler,  and  had  amongst  his  more  prominent  officers 
Nana  Famavis  and  Trimbakji  I>ang]ia,  both  of 
them  unprincipled  men.  After  his  defeat  at  Poona 
on  the  16th  November  1817,  he  retreated  with  his 
army  to  the  southern  districts  of  the  Mahratta 
country,  but  on  the  28th  retraced  his  steps  north- 
wards. Baji  Rao  continued  to  elude  the  xorces  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  He  failed  at  Corey- 
gaum  ;  General  Sir  Uonel  Smith,  with  the  2d  and 
7th  Madras  Cavalry,  and  two  squadrons  of  H.M. 
22d  Light  Dragoons,  defeated  him  on  the  20th  Feb. 
1818atAshta;  Briber  Pritsler,  Colonel  Prother, 
Crenerals  Monro  and  Malcolm,  and  Sir  Thomaa 
Hislop,  had  taken  the  strongholds  of  Vizierghur, 
Singhur,  and  Purundhur,  all  those  in  the  southern 
Eo^an,  Badami,  Bhagulkot,  Sholapur,  Chanda, 
Talner,  Belgaum,  Trimbuk,  Malieigaum,  Rai- 
ghur,  and  others  in  the  Dekhan.  FinaUy,  on 
the  8d  June  1818,  he  surrendered  to  General 
Malcolm,  on  a  guarantee  of  eight  lakhs  of  rapees 
a  year ;  and  he  settled  at  Bithur,  where  he  passed 
his  life  in  the  manner  common  to  Hindus  of  those 
da^s.  He  adopted  Dundoo  Punt  as  his  son  and 
heir,  but  the  Indian  Government  refused  to  recog- 
nise Dandoo  Pant  as  entitled  to  the  eight  lakhs, 
and  to  this  refusal  has  been  attribute  his  viJo 
conduct  at  Caunpur, — Elph,  India.    See  Mutiny. 

BAJPAL  Hind.  Yajpoyi,  Sansk.  A  branch 
of  the  Eanonj  Brahmans. 

BAJRA.  Hun).  A  large  boat  round-bottomed, 
without  a  keel,  in  use  for  travelling  on  the  lower 
Gkmffes,  called  budgerow  by  the  British. 

BAJRA.  HiMD.  Pemdllaria  spicata.  Thisia 
a  very  common  millet  in  India;  is  not  so  heating 
as  Jawari  or  Holcus  sorghum.  It  is  made  into 
cakes  or  porridge.  Sown  in  fields  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rains.  It  does  not  require 
much  water,  but  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that 
thii  should  be  timelv.  That  grown  in  the  Indian 
desert  is  deemed  of  better  quality  than  the  pro- 
duce of  the  richer  lands  of  Malwa. — Tod. 

BAJRA  EAPTA.    Hind.   Manis  pentadadyla. 

BA  JRANGA,  a  name  of  Bhairava.  It  means  of 
thunderbolt  frame,  from  Bajra,  a  thunderbolt,  and 
ann,  the  body.    See  Bhaiiava. 

BAJRI.  Hind.  InthePanjab,asortof  grave 
of  disinteffrated  rock,  used  when  ground  up  in 
forming  T&sters  and  stucco.    Qu.  Is  it  kaolin  ? 

BAJ  u.  Malay.  A  jacket  of  many  different 
kinds,  worn  by  both  sexes. 
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BAJU. 

BAJU  or  Baju  Laut,  a  maritime  people  in  the 
Archipelago  Islands,  who  Tentnre  far  to  sea. 
Many  of  the  Baju  remain  throughout  the  year 
near  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Macassar,  on  the 
south  end  of  the  Celebes.  They  are  chiefly 
employed  by  the  Chinese  in  fishing  for  tre- 
pang  or  sea-slug,  and  are  generally  involved  in 
debt  The  demand  against  each  boat  or  family 
nsually  averages  about  four  hundred  guilders 
(twenty-five  pounds  sterling),  and  no  inatance  is 
on  record  of  their  ever  having  absconded  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  their  debts.  The  Baju  are  com- 
monly called  Sea  Gipsies.  They  are  found  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  sea  which  lies  between 
the  east  coast  of  Borneo  and  the  west  coast  of 
Celebes.  They  are  said  to  have  o(»ne  originally 
from  Johore,  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  they  much  resemble  in  features 
and  habits.  Many  of  them  are  settled  in  perma- 
nent villages  on  the  east  coast  of  Borneo,  but  the 
mater  number  live  in  their  boats,  which  are  from 
five  to  ten  tons  burden,  during  the  whole  year,  and 
^if  t  their  position  with  the  changing  monsoon,  so 
as  always  to  keep  on  the  lee  side  of  the  island, 
and  consequently  in  fine  weather.  They  all 
profess  the  Mahomedan  religion,  and  differ  but 
uttle,  except  in  their  maritime  habits,  from  the 
Malays,  though  they  are  said  to  adhere  less  strictly 
to  the  tenets  of  their  faith.  They  also  deal  in 
tortoiseshell,  and  it  is  said  engage  in  piratical 
acts,  though  they  do  not  pursue  it  as  a  profession. 
They  also  manufacture  an  alkali  from  the  ashes  of 
sea- weed,  nipah  leaves,  and  the  marine  plants  of 
salt  marshes,  wiUi  which  tbev  traffic.  Such  of 
them  as  reside  in  permanent  habitations  have  fowls 
about  their  houses,  and  in  all  respects  resemble 
the  other  Mahomedans.  Their  villages  are  built 
on  posts,  and  always  over  the  water,  and  dose  to 
the  sea,  or  near  the  months  of  large  rivers,  in 
which  the  eastern  part  of  the  isluid  abounds. 
They  are  expert  divers,  and  would  be  nsef  nl  in 
this  manner  if  capitaUsts  should  think  proper  to 
fish  the  rich  banks  of  the  pearl  and  mother-of- 
pearl  oysters  in  Malludu  Bay,  and  amongst  the 
islanda  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  which  would 
doubtless  be  found  immensely  productive. — Early 
p.  386 ;  Low's  Sarawak^  p.  842.    See  Orang  Laut 

BAJUR.  Hun>.,  Pushtu.  Picea  Webbiana; 
P.  Pindrow ;  the  silver  fir. 

BAK.    Sansk.    Ardea  torn  and  A.  putea^ 

BAK.  Samsk.  Speech.  Also  an  estimate  of 
the  produce  of  a  field.    See  Bhak. 

BAK  A.  Arab.  Herbage;  hence  Baqal,  a  dealer, 
a  shopkeeper,  a  close-fisted  person. 

BAKA-KAI.    Maleau    Cucumis  melo  seed. 

BAKAL.    Sansk.    Mimusops  elengi. 

BAKAL,  low  caste  labourers  of  Cauara. 

BAELAM.  Arab.  Csesalpinia  sappan ;  the  Buk- 
kum  wood  of  commerce. 

BAKAPUSHPAM.    Tel.    Agati  grandiflorum. 

BAKAR.  Hisno.  of  the  Cis-Sutlej,  Kalesar,  etc. 
Cornus  oblonga. 

BAK  AS.    Sansk.    Adhatoda  vasica. 

BAKAYUN.    Arab.    Melia  sempervirenl 

BAKCHI.    Sansk.    Vernonia  anthelmintica. 

BAK£R,  Captain,  author  of  Eight  Years' 
Wanderings,  and  also  the  Rifle  and  the  Hound,  or 
the  Wild  Sports  of  Ceylon. 

BAKER,  W.  £.,  an  officer  of  the  Bengal  army ; 
a  writer  on  various  subjects  connected  with 
the  natural  history  and  productive  resources  of 
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BAKHTIAEI. 

India,  chiefly  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society. 

BAKERGANJ,  a  town  in  Bengal,  120  miles 
east  of  Calcutta.  It  lies  between  the  Megna  and 
Jessore,  is  low-lying,  and  famed  for  its  rice  culti- 
vation. The  Bal^rganj  district  in  1677  had 
1,874,201  souls  in  an  area  of  4066  square  miles; 
besides  Hindus,  there  are  many  Chandal,  Napit, 
and  Kaibarta.  A  copper  plate,  in  Sanskrit  verse, 
was  found  here,  dated  Samvat  8,  of  Keaava  Sena's 
reign,  which,  from  the  Ayin  Ai:bari  list,  makea 
the  year  a.d.  1 186.  The  character  used  in  inscrip- 
tions is  the  Gaur,  a  little  less  simple  than  the 
earlier  alphabets  of  the  Pala  dynasty.  The  Sena 
dynasty  was  of  low  origin,  calling  themseivet 
Sankaya  Grauriswara,  or  I^rd  of  Gaur.  There  is 
not  any  mention  of  fire-arms,  but  of  bows,  arrows, 
swords,  etc. — B.  As.  S.  Jo,  viL  p.  42. 

BAKESWAR,  of  the  Murshidabad  district  of 
Bengal  Springs  impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  occur  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  near 
Tanlifsara  village  are  a  group  of  sacred  hot  sul- 
phur springs,  called  Bhum  Bakeswar. — Imp.  Gaz. 

BAkHAR.    Mahr.    Historic  memoirs. 

BAKHDI,  or  fortunate,  from  which  the  term 
Balkh  is  derived. 

BAKHRA,  a  town  in  Tirhut,  where  there  are 
many  mounds  and  remains  of  an  ancient  Buddhist 
cily,  with  images  and  inscriptions.    See  Kesariafa. 

BAKHSH,  Hind.,  from  Bakshidan,  Pebs.  A  gift, 
donati<m,  a  donor ;  usually  Buz.  Khuda*bakhsfa, 
Deo-datus.  Bakshi,  a  militaiy  chief,  a  paymaster ; 
in  Turkistan,  a  troubadour,  a  wandering  singer. 
Bakhshish,  a  present,  a  donation  or  gratuity ;  in 
Syria  and  Egypt,  regarded  as  the  dridL-money  of 
Europe.  The  Mahomedans  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
shout  for  bakhshish  on  every  oocasion.  It  is 
seldom  heard  in  southern  India. 

BAKHTAR  ZAMIN,  the  Bakhtar  country,  the 
msent  name  of  the  country  between  Balkh  and 
Kabul;  ancient Baotria. 

BAKHTAWAR,  a  religious  mendicant  of  the 
Sunyabadi  sectw 

BAKHTIAR,  a  Ghilzai  general,  who,  under  the 
orders  of  Kutub-ud-Din,  about  a.d.  1201  con- 
quered Behar,  and  in  1208  Bengal ;  but  in  hit 
expedition  agamst  Bhutan  and  Assam  he  wai 
signally  defeated,  and  driven  back  to  Bengal, 
where  he  died  from  vexation,  about  a.d.  1206. 

BAKHTIARI,  pastoral  tribes  of  Kurds,  who 
take  up  their  warm  winter  quarters  in  Arabistas, 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  in  summer 
travel  northwards  amongst  the  mountains  d 
Kirman  Shah.  The  inhabitants  of  Luri-Bazurg 
are  now  classed  under  the  general  title  of  Bakh- 
ttari ;  but  originally  this  name  merely  applied  to  j 
a  small  tribe,  one  of  the  twenty-six  distinct  dans  j 
among  whom  the  province  was  divided.  The 
Bakhtiari  comprise,  exclusive  of  dependendes,  the  j 
Hsft  Liang,  the  Chahar  Lang,  and  the  Dina  ruin,  j 
The  Bakhtiari  tribe,  who  ii3iabit  the  monntaios 
of  Luristan  west  of  Irak,  between  Shuster  and 
Isfahan,  and  from  Shuster  to  near  Kermanshah, 
often  wander  to  otiier  parts.  They  have  often 
attacked  Isfahan,  Nadir  Shah  alone  having  alooost 
reduced  them.  They  are  named  Jlmrtsxo^tiS  by 
Strabo,  and  Patiskharis  in  the  cuneiform  inacrip* 
tions.  Their  manners  and  language  have  soareely 
ehanged  since  the  days  of  Cyrus.  About  1840 
they  were  conquered  and  decimated  by  the  Persian 
Go?erument)  and  their  chiefs  kept  in  perpetual 
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BAKUR-CHIRIA. 


impriKmment  at  TebenzL    The  ooimtrj  is  famed 
for  the  expedition  of  Alexander  and  his  successors' 
rale.    The  coontiy  loath  of  the  great  chain  pro- 
bably formed  the  site  of  the  ancient  Elam  of 
Scripture^  a  powerful  nation  in  the  early  days  of 
Abraham,  before  the  kingdoms  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon  rose  into  notice  in  the  east    The  tribe 
ID  Laristan  have  a  tradition  that  they  originally 
came  from  Syria  (Sham)  under  one  great  chief, 
ud  to(^  poaaetttion  of  the  mountains  which  they 
nov  inhabit.     They  export  to  Khuzistan  a  small 
qoaDtity  of  grain  and  tobacco,  gall-nuts,  mastic, 
chary  sticks  for  pipes.     Their  language  is  old 
Fenian.    They  have  a  national  dance  called  chapi. 
Hicy  hare  rejoicings  around  the  body  of  one  of 
thdr  number,  and  if  killed  in  battle  their  joy  ia 
more  prauoimoed.    Nadir  Shah  took  a  large  num- 
hst  into  his  army,  and  th^  behayed  well  at  the 
sieve  ol  Kandahar. 

The  niaki,  a  branch  of  the  Haft  I«ang,  about 
1200  families,  occupy  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tdieran  in  summer,  in  the  mountains  near  Fellat 
and  Semiran,  and  on  the  coast  near  Bushahr  in 
winter.  The  Janeki  are  the  chief  of  the  Cbahar 
lang,  hare  many  subdivisions,  and  number  about 
5000  funiJies.  The  Mala  Madi,  a  tribe  of  the 
Bdchtiari  of  about  1000  families.  They  accom- 
panied Nadir  Shah  in  his  exoeditions  against  Herat, 
sad  on  their  return  settlea  in  the  FeUat  district. 
—Layord;  MacGregor,  iy.  pp^  305, 598;  De  Bodt's 
TroTtbt^  p.  622 ;  Ferriers  Caravan  JoiimeySy  pp. 
8-^00;  Afalcolm's  Persia,  ii.  pp.  171,  465. 

BAKKA  MEENA.    Hind.    Scops  AldrovandL 

BAKKAB  or  Bukker,  opposite  to  Rohri  and 
Sokkur,  is  a  fortified  island  in  the  Indus,  and  was 
ooce  held  by  the  Daurani,  latterly  by  Mir  Sohrab 
of  Sind.  The  ^ect  of  the  landscape  here  is  wonder- 
folly  increased  by  the  beautiful  stream,  and  the 
i"imfnsi>  ffnnres  of  date  trees  which  fringe  its  banks. 
It  wss  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  Talpur  dynasty, 
29th  Jannazy  1839.— Afa««0R'«  Journey,  L  p.  362  ; 
Imp,  Gaz, 

BAKKUL.  Hon).  The  fibrous  bark  of  the 
iooto  of  aeTeral  trees,  used  in  Malwa  as  a  cheap 
Bsbsfcitiite  for  string  and  cord.  In  Bengal,  Agave 
AsMrieaaa. — Royle. 

BAKJLA.  DcK.  Viciafaba;  the  garden  bean, 
cultivated  as  the  kidney  bean.  Bakla  Kubti,  the 
bean  of  Pythagoras.  Baklazun,  Phaseolus  vul- 
garis ;  dwurf  or  kidney  bean. 

BAKLAT-ul-AHMAKA.  Arab.  Purslane; 
Portulacaquadrifida.  BaUat-ul-Faristum,  balm ; 
Mehssa  officinalis,  var.  Baklat-ul-malik,  Fu- 
Dariajparvifiora,  W,  and  A. 

BAKU.    Hind.    Lagerstrsemia  parviflora,  R. 

BAXOLI.  Hind.  A  small  green  caterpillar 
that  destroys  rice  crops. 

BAKOOMBA.  Maur.  Careys  arborea,  Rox- 
hurgh, 

BAKRAI.    PuKHTU.    A  marriage  portion. 

BAKRI,  A.D.  763,  originator  of  the  Moulad-i- 
Shaiif  recitations,  by  MfSiomedans,  of  the  birth, 
miradea,  and  death  of  their  prophet 

BAKRID,  from  bakhar,  a  bull,  and  eed,  a 
■aeiifice ;  a  Mahomedan  festival  held  on  the  10th 
day  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  Mahomedan 
year,  called  Zi-ul-haj.  It  is  the  festival  in  com- 
memoration of  Abraham  offering  up  his  son.  The 
name  of  this  son  is  not  particuUrly  mentioned  in 
the  Koran.  Some  Indian  shlahs,  however,  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  Isaac ;  but  the  Persians 


all  agree  that  he  was  IshmaeL  This  feast  is  also 
named  Eed-i-kabeer  (the  great  feast),  and  £ed- 
uz-zoba  (feast  of  daylight),  and  £ed-i-Kurban.  lu 
India  it  is  called  Bukr^ ;  and  in  Turkey  Kurban- 
Bairam.  Numbers  of  sheep  and  goats,  sometimes 
a  camel  or  an  ox,  are  sacrificed  on  this  day,  and 
the  flesh  distributed  to  the  people. 

BAKROR.  To  the  eastward  of  Buddh  Gaya, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Phalgu  or  Lilftjan 
river,  and  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  village 
of  Bakror,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  brick 
tope,  with  a  stump  of  a  sandstone  pillar  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  northward.— 5.  A,  S.  J,,  1864 

BAK8A.    Beng.    Rottbblls  glabra. 

BAKSAR,  a  village  in  Oudh,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ganges,  which  is  here  a  sacred  spot  for 
pilgrimage. — Lnp.  Gaz, 

BAKSHI.    Hind.    Gardenia  tetraspenna. 

BAKTRATURDA,  a  tide  of  Ganesha. 

BAKU  of  the  Bhot,  a  hill  cloak. 

BAKU  or  Bakou,  in  the  north  of  Persia,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
to  which  Hindu  pilgnms  even  from  India  resort. 
It  is  now  Russian  territory.  It  has  black  naphtha 
springs,  and  when  the  weather  is  thick  and  hazy, 
the  springs  bubble  up  higher,  and  sometimes  the 
naphtha  takes  fire,  and  runs  like  burning  lava 
into  the  sea.  The  flaming  soil  or  everlasting 
fire  of  Baku  is  the  attraction  to  pilgrims,  snd  is 
not  less  famous  than  its  naphtha  springs,  which 
occasionally  take  fire.  Moore  tells  us  ol— > 
*  Badku  and  those  f  onniaiiu  of  blue  flame 
That  bum  into  the  Caspian ; ' 
and  in  recent  vears  the  naphtha  has  been  used 
as  fuel  on  boara  the  steamers  on  the  Caspian.  In 
Hmdu  ancient  geography,  Baku  is  in  Kusha  Dwipa. 
The  supply  of  this  article  in  many  places  near  that 
town,  especially  at  the  village  of  Balakhatany,  has 
existed  for  centuries.  The  naphtha,  oosing  through 
a  layer  of  sand,  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  the  form  of  a  thick  black  liquid.  In  1859, 
M.  Kokoreff,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  chemist 
Liebig,  established  a  kerosene  refinery  at  Soorakh- 
anakb,  12  versts  distant  from  Baku.  By  1869 
there  were  50  other  sinoilar  establishments  there, 
and  200,000  poods  (40  lbs*  to  the  pood)  had 
been  by  then  exported.  At  the  end  of  a  third 
period  of  ten  years  the  quantity  exported  liad 
reached  10,000,000.  The  principal  cause  which 
prevents  Baku  kerosene  from  competing  with 
American,  is  the  deamess  of  utensils  to  keep  it 
in,  and  of  carriage.  At  Baku  it  costs  from  35  to 
40  kopecks  (about  lOd.)  a  pood.  It  costs  at  the 
rate  of  40  kopecks  a  pood  for  vessels  to  keep  it 
in,  and  its  cost  per  pood  for  conveyance  to 
Astracan  is  18  kopecks;  to  Tsareetzin  (on  the 
Volga^,  SO  kopecks;  to  Nijni-Novgorod,  40 
kopecks;  to  Moscow,  68  kopecks;  and  to  St, 
Petersburg,  86  kopecks. — Jameson's  Ed,  Joum, 
1837-3a 

BAKULA.  Hind.  Minusops  elengi.  In  Hindu 
legend,  it  was  beneath  a  Bakula  tree,  on  the 
bfmks  of  the  Jumna,  that  KrialiTif.  fascinated 
the  milkmaids  of  Brindhabhan  with  his  flute. 

BAKUMBEK    Bkmq.    Anisomeles  ovata. 

BAKUR-CHIRIA,  or  Hhe  bird's  nest,'  also 
called  Jodagir,  or  Hill  of  Strife.  Joda,  on  the 
recommendation  of  an  ascetic,  erected  a  castle 
on  it.  Doubtless  its  inaccessible  position  seconded 
the  recommendation  of  the  hermit,  for  its  scarped 
summit  renders  it  almost  impregnable. — Tod, 
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-BAKUR-KHANt. 

BAKUR-KHANL  Pers.  Armeniaca  vulgarig, 
Lam. ;  the  apricot 
BAKUS.  Benq.  Malabar  nut,  Adhatodavasica. 
BAL,  the  san-god  of  the  Hindus,  identical 
-with  the  Baal-god  of  the  Egyptians  and  western 
Semitic  nations.  The  worship  of  Bal  seems  to 
hare  been  originally  astronomical,  and  subse- 
quently physiological.  In  the  former,  the  sun 
was  worshipped  direct,  as  yet  in  India,  every 
morning,  and  at  every  solstice  or  sakrant  In 
the  physiological  worship,  the  female  power  of 
Bal  was  Baid-tis  or  Bel-tis.  These  formed  an 
androgyne  divinity.  The  Semitic  emblem  of  Baal 
was  the  pillar  on  the  high  places,  and  his  com- 
panion was  the  bull  or  calf, — all  identical  with 
the  Hindu  Ba-al  or  Bal  represented  by  Siva,  whose 
emblem  is  the  pillar  or  Irogam  encircled  bv  the 
yoni*,  with  the  vahan  bull,  Nandi  or  Basava,  facing 
in  front    See  Numbers  xzii.  41,  zxiii.  li-28. 

The  worship  of  the  god  Bal  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  in  Egypt  and  throughout  south- 
western Asia,  and  sometimes  to  have  been  con- 
sidered that  of  the  creative  sun ;  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  the  physiological  emblems.    The  sun- 
worship  of  India  seems  to  have  had  its  chief 
place  in  Saurashtra,  which  was  in  constant  inter- 
course with  Egypt  and  western  Asia.    Under  one 
or  other  of  these  philosophical  explanations,  Baal 
or  Bal  or  Belus  was  the  chief  god  of  all  the 
Semitic  nations.    The  Aryan  Brahman  seems  at 
present  to  have  chiefly  adopted  the  astronomical 
view ;  the  Rajput  and  the  southern  Asiatics,  the 
physiological.     But  in  India,  at  present,  these 
philosophies  are  all  confused.    At  present  the 
sakrant,  or  Sivarat  (night  of  Siva)  is  the  winter 
solstice.    On  it,  in  ancient  times,  in  India,  the 
horse  was  sacrificed  to  the  sun,  or  Balnath — ^the 
lord  Bal.    The  Scandinavians  termed  the  longest 
night  the  ^  mother  night,^  on  which  they  held  that 
the  world  was  bom.    Hence  the  Beltane,  the  fires 
of  Bal  or  Belenus ;  the  Hi-ul  of  northern  nations ; 
the  sacrificial  fires  on  the  Aswa  Medha,  or  horse 
sacrifice  worship  of  the  sun,  by  the  Soorya  sect 
on  the  Ganges,  and  the  Syrians  and  Sauromate 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.   When  *  Judah 
did  evil  in  the  siffht  of  the  Lord,  and  built  them 
high  places,  and  images,  and  groves,  on  every 
high  hiU  and  under  eveiy  tree,'  the  object  was 
Bid,  and  the  pillar,  the  lingam,  was  his  symbol. 
It  was  on  his  altar  they  burned  incense,  and 
*'  sacrificed  unto  the  calf  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  month '   (the  sacred  Amavas  of  the  Hindus). 
The  calf  of  Israel  is  the  bull  (Nandi)  of  Bal-eswar 
or  Eswara,    the  Apis  of  the  Egyptian  Osiris. 
According  to  Colonel  Tod,  the  temple  of  Solomon 
was  to  Bal ;  and  all  the  idolaters  uf  that  day  seem 
to  have  held  to  the  grosser  tenets  of  modem 
Hinduism. 

'  Poor  hlB  other  name,  when  he  enticed 
Inael  in  Sittim,  on  their  nuunoh  from  Nile.' 

^Faradite  Lott,  Book  I. 

Colonel  Tod  tells  us  that  Balnath  was  the  god 
Bal  of  the  ancient  times  of  India,  and  the  bul- 
dan  was  the  gift  of  the  bull  to  the  sun.  He 
mentions  that  there  are  numerous  temples  in 
Rajasthan  of  Baalim ;  and  that  Balpoor  (Ma- 
hadeo)  in  Saurashtra  has  several,  all  representing 
the  sun.  There  is  at  Balpoor  a  temple  to  Bal- 
poor Siva,  or  Siva  of  the  town  of  Bal,  with 
ito  lingam,  yoni,  and  ball  of  brass ;  and  Bal-eswar 
is  the  lord  Bal,  Maha-bal-£swar  the  great  lord 


•BALA  BHADRA. 

Bal.  In  ancient  western  Asia,  Bal  and  the  brazen 
calf  were  specially  worshipped  on  the  fifteenth  of 
the  month,  and  in  India,  the  sacred  day  of  Bal- 
Eswar,  with  his  vahan  bull  Nandi,  is  the  amavasa, 
the  moonless  fifteenth  day  of  the  month.  Amongst 
the  Rajput  races,  according  to  Colond  Tod,  Har 
is  Bal,  and  is  the  ^tron  of  all  who  love  war  and 
strong  drink,  and  is  especially  the  object  of  the 
Rajput  warrior^s  devotion  ;  accordingly  blood  and 
wine  form  the  chief  oblations  to  the  great  god 
of  the  Indus.  The  Grosains,  and  the  peculiar 
priests  of  Har,  or  Bal,  the  sun,  all  indulge  in 
intoxicating  drugs,  herbs,  and  drinks.  They  are 
usually  seated  on  a  lion,  leopard,  or  deer  t^ins, 
their  bodies  covered  with  ashes,  their  hair  matted 
and  braided,  with  iron  tongs  to  feed  the  peni- 
tential fires ;  and  their  savage  appearance  makeB 
them  fit  organs  for  the  command  of  the  god  of 
blood  and  slaughter.  The  bodies  of  these  Gosain 
priests,  ministers  of  Har,  the  god  of  war,  are  not 
burned  like  the  Hindus,  but  are  buried,  and  a 
circuhur  tumulus  is  raised  over  the  remains ;  and 
over  some  classes  of  Gosains,  small  tumuli,  whose 
form  is  the  frustrum  of  a  cone,  with  lateral  steps, 
the  apex  crowned  with  a  cylindrical  stone. — TwTs 
Rajasthan,  I  76,  77 ;  Tod's  Travels,  pp.  54,  49 ; 
Milner's Seven  Churches,  p.  100;  Layards Nineveh; 
Sonnerafs  Voyage,  L  p.  160. 

BAL.  HiKD.  An  ear  of  com.  Kd-kat,  cuttmg 
off  the  ears  of  com  without  reaping  the  stalks. 

BAL,  also  Bala,  also  Bala-ka.  Saksk.,  Hind. 
A  child.  Kumara,  Kumari,  a  boy,  a  girl  under 
6  years  of  age.  Poganda,  a  boy  from  5  to  9. 
Eisora,  from  10  to  16,  is  a  child,  a  boy,  a  youth. 
Under  the  British,  however,  the  minority  is  to 
the  end  of  the  18tfa  year.  Women  are  termed 
Bala  if  under  16 :  Prude,  middle-aged;  Bridu, 
when  forty.  Bal-Krishn,  Bal-Gopala,  the  infant 
Krishna.  Many  Hindus  and  many  Hindu  towns 
have  names  b^inning  with  Bal,  sometimes  refer- 


ring to  infancy,  as  bal-amra,  or  young  mango 
grove,  sometimes  to  a  deity. —  WUsm;  Tod's 
Rajasihan^  ii.  p.  251. 


BALA.  Beng.  Pavonia  odorata,  also  Hibis- 
cus tortuosus.  Twisted  hibiscus. 

BALA.  DuK.  Cuscusroot;  Andropogon  muri* 
catus.  In  Bengal,  Halisetus  fulviventer,  VielL 
In  Hindustan,  Sida  rhombifolia.  Also  a  grub 
which  eats  the  young  plants  of  wheat  or  bariey 
when  about  six  inches  high. 

BA-LA.  BuRM.  Elettaria  cardamomum,  Wh. 
and  Mat,    Malat,  Musa  sapientum. 

BALA,  also  Bala  Mushk.  Hikd.  Valeriana 
Wallichiana. 

BALA-BAND,  or  head  fillet,  the  diadem  of  the 
Greeks,  is  in  Mewar  the  symbol  of  honour,  and 
in  the  days  of  the  grandeur  of  that  state  was  held 
equal  to  any  cordon  of  Christendom.  It  consists 
of  one  or  more  cords  of  fioss  silk  and  gold  thread 
tied  round  the  turban,  the  ends  hanging  behind 
the  head.  The  bala-band  or  silken  filet  was 
valued  as  a  mark  of  the  sovereign's  favour,  and 
was  tantamount  to  one  of  the  courtiy  orders  of 
Europe.— 2W*  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  652. 

BALABANDI TIGE.  l^L.  Ipomeapes-eapna 

BALA  BHADRA,  son  of  Nanda,  and  elder 
brother  of  Krishna.  He  is  the  patron  of  agri- 
culture. He  was  of  great  strengtii  and  irate 
temper.  Hindus  believe  that  Bala  Bhadra  is  Bala- 
rama,  the  ninth  incarnation  of  Vishnu. — Taylor. 
See  Baldeva. 
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BALABHI. 


BAL^INIDiE. 


BAI^BHI,  an  era  mentioned  hy  Tod  as 
occuirmg  in  an  inscription  found  at  Somnath, 
commencing  B18  a.d.  It  is  named  from  the  town 
of  BaUbhi,  which  was  destroyed  in  802  Samvat, 
from  which  time  it  may  be  presomed  the  era  was 
discontinned.  This  is  also  written  Valabhi ;  and 
in  an  inscription  on  copper  jJates  found  thero, 
of  date  AJ>.  328,  containmg  giants  of  lands  to 
Brahman  priests,  the  era  UMd  in  the  inscription 
IB  the  Valabhi  eia^  corresponding  to  the  875th  of 
Vikramaditya,  or  a.d.  319.  The  ancient  kingdom 
of  Balhara  was  ruled  by  Balabhi  princes.  Their 
chief  town,  Balabhipura,  according  to  Tod,  was 
destroyed  under  Siliuiitya  UL,  by  an  irruption  of 
the  Parthians,  Getes,  Huns,  or  Gathi,  or  of  these 
tribes  combined,  and  he  gives  the  date  as  a.d. 
624 ;  but  Thomas  gives  A.D.  745,  and  the  Ghinese 
traveller  Hiwen  Thsang  visited  it  in  the  7th 
century.  Its  ruins  exist,  about  20  miles  west  of 
Bhaonagar  in  Eattyawar,  near  the  modem  town  of 
WuUeh.  The  extent  of  the  ancient  kingdom  seems 
to  have  been  from  the  Aravalli  mountains  in  the 
north,  to  the  Tapti.  On  its  destruction,  Anhalwara 
hecanie  the  seat  of  government,  its  princes  bearing 
the  title  of  Bala  Bai,  and  this  endured  until  the 
14th  century.  Golonel  Tod  says  that  at  all  events 
the  Prince  of  Deo  laid  the  foundation  of  Anhal- 
wara Pttttun  in  S.  802  (a.d.  746),  which  hence- 
forth became  the  capital  city  of  this  portion  of 
India,  in  lieu  of  Balabhipura,  which  gave  the 
title  of  Balika-rai  to  its  princes,  the  Balhara  of 
the  earlier  Arabtan  travellers,  and,  following 
them,  the  geographers  of  Europe,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  Byzantium  of  Ptolemy.  The  tldai- 
Bor  dynasty  claim  to  be  Uie  descendants  of 
Lob,  the  ddest  son  of  Rama  of  the  Solar  dynasty. 
Thej  say  tluU  they  were  first  ruling  at  Balabhi- 
pur,  bat  tiieir  capital  was  laid  waste  by  the  son 
of  Nuahirwan  of  Persia,  a.d.  524.  The  Rajput 
queen  escaped  the  general  destruction,  and  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  who  was  named  Goho,  from  whom 
the  rajas  of  Udaipur  are  descended.  Goho 
eatabliabed  the  kingdom  of  Edur,  and  eight 
princes  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 

The  capital  of  Balabhi  was  described  by  Hiwen 
Thaang  as  30  li  or  5  miles  in  circuit,  with  100 
Boddhiat  monasteries  and  600  Buddhist  priests ; 
and  the  king,  although  a  Eshatriya,  was  a  Buddh- 
ist. Fexguaaon  (p.  727)  gives  dates  on  inscriptions 
cocresponding  from  A.D.  460  to  718.  The  ruins 
are  extensive,  and  are  still  known  by  the  name  of 
Tamilapura. — ^£//iAin.p.211 ;  Cunningham^  Ancient 
Geoffrapky  of  India,  p.  323 ;  EUioh  History  of 
ImdiOj p.  356 ;  Tod's  Bajasthan^l  49, 102 ;  Fergus- 
son,  pp.  405, 727. 

BALACHAN  or  Balachang.    Malat. 
Oam-yi,  •    •    •    •    BUBM.  I  Brngau,  •    •    .    .     Phil. 
Xna,     ....  Japan.  | 

A  condiment  prepared  in  various  ways,  but 
oniinarily  from  prawns,  sardines  (Eugraulis  mel- 
etta),  and  other  small  fiah,  pounded  and  pickled. 
It  m  one  of  the  largest  articles  of  native  consump- 
tion tiiroughout  U>th  the  Malay  and  Philippine 
Ardiipdago,  Asiatic  Islands,  by  the  Burmese,  the 
Slunese,  and  Gochin-Ghinese.  It  is  indeed  essen- 
taally'  the  article  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
under  the  name  of  Garum,  the  produce  of  an 
Engranlis,  a  Mediterranean  fish.  A  mild  descrip- 
tion of  Balachang  is  made  in  Bombay,  and  sold 
as  an  item  in  Indian  oilmen's  stores.  13,500  tons, 
-valued  at  £90,000  sterling,  were  exported  from 


Burma,  from  Ist  November  1854  to  Ist  November 
1855.  It  is  a  kind  of  caviare.  In  general,  its 
aroma  is  too  strong  for  European  taste ;  but  some 
of  the  best,  from  Tavoy  aud  Mergui,  is  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  is  very  similar  to  the  anchovy 
paste  of  the  London  oilmen.  That  most  in  use  is 
made  of  a  species  of  very  small  shrimp,  which,  in 
the  fine  season,  is  found  in  enormous  numbers  on 
the  borders  of  the  sea ;  it  is  salted  and  pounded 
in  a  mortar,  and,  being  made  up  into  little  parcels, 
is  sent  into  the  interior,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed. 
The  inferior  kind  is  made  of  all  kinds  of  little  fish, 
shrimps,  etc.,  in  the  same  way,  but  does  not  bear 
so  hifb  a  price.  In  another  mode,  the  ingredients 
are  placed  in  a  pit  to  undergo  fermentation,  and 
afterwards  dried,  pounded,  and  preserved  with 
.spices.  With  the  Malays,  Siamese,  Burmese,  and 
Cochin-Chinese,  Balachan  has  become  a  necessary 
of  life,  as  it  serves  to  season  the  daily  food  of 
these  nations.  In  Sumatra  the  red  Balachang  is 
the  best,  and  it  is  made  of  the  spawn  of  shrimps, 
or  of  the  shrimps  themselves,  which  they  take 
about  the  mouths  of  rivers.  They  are,  after  boil- 
ing, exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry,  then  pounded  in  a 
mortar  with  salt,  moistened  with  a  little  water, 
and  formed  into  cakes,  which  is  all  the  process. 
The  black  sort,  used  by  the  lower  class,  is  made 
of  small  fish,  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  On 
some  parts  of  the  east  coast  of  the  island  they^  rait 
the  roes  of  a  laige  fish  of  the  shad  kind,  and  pre- 
serve them  perfectly  dry,  and  well  fiavoured. 
These  are  called  troho^—AinsUe ;  Faulkner's  Com. 
Diet.;  Yule's  Embassy;  Crawfurd's  Diet  p.  27; 
Marsden's  Hist  of  Sumatra^  pp.  63,  64. 

BALAD.  Ar.  a  district,  a  town.  Balad-ul- 
Jahaf,  a  district  in  Yemen.    Ibn-ul-bald,  a  citizen. 

BALADEVA,  the  Hercules  of  the  Hindus. 

BALADEVA  PATANA,  now  called  Maha  Bali- 
pora. 

BALA-DITYA-CALU,  a  Telugu  astronomer, 
who  wrote  in  the  4558th  year  of  the  Ealiyug. 

BALiBNID^,  a  family  of  the  whales,  aquatic 
mammals,  some  of  which  attain  a  length  of  nearly 
100  feet.  It  comprises  the  genera  Balssna,  Balaen- 
optera,  Physeter,  and  Phocsdna.  Tbero  are  in 
India  one  of  the  BaJsanoptera,  four  Balsana,  one 
Physeter,  and  one  PhocsBUfk  Balsanoptera  belongs 
to  a  group  possessing  a  dorsal  fin,  and  hence  called 
Finner,  Fin-back,  Fin- whale,  also  Pike-whale  and 
Rorqual.  Species  of  the  Balsena  genus  occur  both 
in  the  northern  and  the  southern  seas.  The  whale 
of  the  Greenland  fisheries  belongs  to  this  genus. 
It  is  the  Balsena  mysticetus,  Chxiy^  and  is  the  arctic 
whale,  or  right  whale  of  seamen. 

(a)  Balmia  antarctica. 
B.  antipodarum,  €hrap. 
New  gSealand  whale.  I  Southern  whale. 

Antare.  imooth-backed  „    j  Tuku  Peru  of  N.  Zealand. 

Is  not  known  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Pacific. 
But  in  Bj^ring  it  resorts  to  the  bim  of  Chili, 
South  Africa,  the  Braadls,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
JEmd  Van  Dimen's  Land.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
arctic  whale. 

(h)  Balsma  Australis,  Des  Moulins. 
B.  antarctica,  Lesson. 
Bight  whale  of  South  Sea 

whalen. 
Southern  whalebone  whale 

of  Num. 
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Le  Grand  Baleen  du  Cap 

Cuv. 
Common  hlaok  whale  of 
Sir  James  Boas. 
Inhabits  the  South  Seas ;  and  multitudes  wero 
seen  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  very  high  latitudes. 


BAIJ^GAIYYI. 


BALAJI  RAO. 


'It  is  of  a  aniform  black  colour.  It  nearly  re- 
sembles the  B.  inysticetoB,  LintL  It  is  of  yalue  only 
inferior  to  that  of  the  sperm  whale.  It  is  poreued 
by  the  people  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
(c)  Balsena  Japonica, 
The  Japan  whale  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  coasts 
of  Japan,  which  it  visits  periodically.  Its  head 
is  often  covered  with  barnacles. 

{d)  Baltena  marginata,  Gray. 
The  western  Anstaralasian  whale  has  very  long 
and  slender  baleen,  with  a  rather  broad  black 
edge  on  the  onter  or  straight  side. 

(«)  Balmna  mysHcetus,  the  Right  AVbale. 


B.  Onenliuidica,  Idnn, 
B.  vulgarii,  BrUaon, 
Righi  whale.  .  .  Eng. 
Bight  whalebone  whale,  „ 
Greenland  whale, .       „ 


B.  Rondolettii,  WHUmghby. 

Var.a,  Nordkapper  whale. 
Nord  oaper  whale. 
Var.  b.  Bock-nosed  whale. 

According  to  Lesson,  inhabits  all  the  seaa  of 
the  globe. 

Balanoptera  Indiea^  Blyth,  the  Indian  fin- 
whale,  inhabits  the  Anstialian  seas,  Persian  Gnlf , 
Indian  Ocean,  and  Bay  of  Bengal  It  attains 
a  length  of  abont  100  feet,  and  a  circamferenoe 
of  42  feet.  They  are  often  captured  off  Ceylon, 
and  the  Maldives  and  Seychelles  are  the  bead- 
quarters  of  the  whalers  who  seek  these  whales ; 
but  they  are  not  so  much  sought  after,  as  the 
spedes  of  Balsena  which  yield  much  blubber. 
BalAuoptera  boope,  Xcnn.,  and  B.  musculus,  Xt'nn., 
the  great  and  lesser  Rorqual,  are  both  found  in 
European  seas.  Dr.  F.  D.  Bennet  mentions  (iL 
p.  232)  a  species  of  Balsenoptera  under  tne 
synonym  of  Balsena  gibboea,  GmeL,  the  hump- 
back of  southern  whalers,  as  frequentlv  seen  m 
the  AiUintic  and  Pacific  Oceans.— F.  6.  Bennet, 
ii.  232 ;  Jerdon ;  EUioL 

BALAGAIYYI.  Eabn.  The  right-hand  castes 
.  of  the  south  of  India. 

BALAGHAN,  a  booth  made  by  branches  of 
trees  covered  with  birch  bark. 

BALAGHAT,  a  geographical  term  to  designate  a 
table-land  in  paiinsul^  india ;  also  the  elevated 
region  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Ghats,  the  collectorate  of 
Salem ;  it  means  above  the  ghat.  The  Balaghat 
dis^ct  in  the  Central  Provinces  consists  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  central  plateau  which 
divides  the  Central  Provinces  from  east  to  west, 
with  a  rich  level  tract  on  its  south,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Wainganga.  Its  subdivisions  are  Burba  and 
Behir.  Paym  Ghat,  or  Til-Ghat,  is  the  low  oountrv 
between  the  Eastern  Ghats  and  the  Bay  of  Bengu. 

BALAGHUND.    Pusht.    ^gle  marmelos. 

BALA-GOPALA.  Saubk.  From  Bala,  a 
child.  Go,  a  cow,  and  pala,  a  feeder ;  a  name  of 
the  infknt  Krishna.    See  Bala ;  Krishna ;  Rudra. 

BALAHAR  Hind.  A  low  caste  servant,  a 
sweeper,  a  watchman,  a  village  servants.  The 
name  is  also  written  Baladhar  and  Bilahar,  and 
seems  the  same  as  the  Balahi,  who  is  described  as  a 
man  of  low  caste ;  a  Chamar  employed  to  measure 
land. 

BALAJI,  a  deity  of  the  Hindus  of  Gujerat ;  he 
is  there  also  called  Thakur. 

BALAJI  RAO  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  first 
Baji  Rao.  On  his  father's  death,  2ath  April 
1740,  he  succeeded  as  Peshwa,  amidst  domestic 
troubles  caused  by  the  old  enemies  of  the  family, 
the  Pirti-Nidhi',  Ragoji  Bhonsla,  and  the  G^aekwar, 


and  he  got  rid  of  enormous  debts  that  had  been 
incurred  in  the  military  operations,  chiefly  through 
Bara  Matiker,  a  man  of  some  consequence  and  of 
immense  wealth.      He  moved    into  Hindustan, 
and  occupied  Malwa,  which  was  conceded  on  con- 
dition of  Balaji  helping  to  drive  Ragoji  out  of 
Bengal,  which  its  >iceroy,  Ali  Verdi  Khan,  was 
unable  of  himself  to  do.      Balaii  marched  hy 
Allahabad  and  Behar  to  Murshidaoad,  and  inter- 
cepted Ragoji,  who  drew  back,  but  (a.d.  174S, 
A.H.  1156^  was  followed  and  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  all  his  baggage.      Balaji  Rao  was  now 
opposed  by  a  combination  of  R^oji  Bhonsla, 
Damaji  Gaekwar,  and  the  agent  of  the  Pirti- 
Nidhi,  but  he  successfully  broke  up  their  league 
by  conceding  to  Ragoji   the  right  of  levying 
tribute  in  i£  Bengal  and  Behar,  if  not  also  in 
Allahabad  and  Oudh.      About  December  1749, 
raja  Saho  died.      He  was  without  issue,  and 
Balaji  Rao,  under  the  authority  of  a  deed  which 
he  produced  from  Saho,  declared  the  son  of  Raja 
Ram  his  successor,  under  the  title  of  Ram  Raja. 
Balaji  Rao  undertook  liie  cause  of  Ghazi-ud-Din 
Khan,  the  eldest  son  of  Asof  Jah,  against  Sahtbat 
Jung,  the  third  son.    He  marched  into  the  Nizam^s 
territory,  but  was  compelled  to  return  by  forced 
marches  into  his  own  dominions,  because  of  the 
revolt  of  Tara  Bai,  who  seized  the  person  of 
Ram  Raja,  confined  him  in  a  dungeon,  declared 
him  an  impostbr,  and  carried  on  the  government 
on  her  own  authority,  aided  b^  Damaji  Gaekwar. 
Bakkji  induced  Damaji  to  visit  him,  and  at  the 
interview  he  treacherously  made  him  prisoner, 
attacked  and  broke  up  his  army,  thus  deprived  of 
its  leader.    Salabat  Jung  advanced  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Poona,  aided  by  a  subsidiary  force 
of  500  French  soldiers  and  5000  sepoys,  under  H. 
Bus^,  who  repulsed  the  assaults  of  Balaji,  beat 
up  his  camps,  and  established  a  general  impression 
of  his  superiority.     But  M.  Bussy  had  to  retreat, 
as  his  army  had  not  been  regularly  paid  and 
became  nearly  bevond  controL    After  the  retreat 
of  M.  Bussy  and  Salabat  Jung,  Balaji  became 
involved  in  the  affairs  to  the  south  connected 
with  the  French  and  British.    He  released  Daman 
Gaekwar,  and  (a.d.  1755)  sent  him,  along  wiu 
Ragoba,  the  Peshwa's  brother,  to  brin^  Gujeiat 
into  order.    Ragoba  levied  contributions  m  Malwa 
In  the  end  of  1756,  Ragoba  was  again  sent  ti 
Malwa,  from  which,  on  the  invitation  of  Ghazi* 
ud-Din,  grandson  of  Asof  Jah,  he  advanced  oi 
Dehli,  occupied  the  city,  and  laid  siege  to  tbi| 
fortified  palace,  which  held  out  for  more  than  i 
month.    In  May  1758  Ragoba  marched  and  tool 
possession  of  Lahore,  and  occupied  all  the  Panjal^ 
the  Daurani  chief  retiring  across  the  Indus  with 
out  offering  battle.    In  1759,  whenAbmad  Shal 
was  approfushing  to  avenge  tlus,  the  Mahrattas  hai 
80,000  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  northen 
provinces,  but  apart,  in  two  divisions,  one  of  Uiea 
under  Dataji  Sindia,   the  other   under  Malhal 
Rao  Holkar.    Ahmad  Shah  came  sudd^y  on  tb 
force  under  Dataji  Sindia,  who  fell  withf,tw(^ 
thirds  of  his  army,  and  Malhar  Rao  Holkar  wai 
overtaken  when  retreating  towards  the  counti) 
south  of  the  Chambal,  and  i^oet  destroyed  h] 
a  Daurani  detachment,  which  had  made  a  pro 
digious  march  for  that  purpose.    Sedaaheo  Rai 
Bhao,  cousin  of  Balaji,  was  employed   at  tb 
capital  as  minister  and  commanderrin-chief  in  tbi 
Dekhan.    He  had  got  possession  of  Ahmadnaggui^ 
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and  wtm  on  the  e^e  of  a  settlement,  afterwards 
eoneluded  at  Udgir,  by  which  large  territorial 
aod  pecaniary  cessionB  were  obtained  from  Salabat 
JvDg,  and  sach  a  harden  imposed  on  the  Moghul 
gOTemment  in  the  Dekhan  as  it  never  was  able 
to  reooTer  from.    This  soccess  led  to  jealousy  on 
the    part  of   Ragoba,  who,  to  Sedasheo  Rao*8 
xtmonatrances  on  the  prof  osiou  of  his  expenditure, 
i^ed  that  the  Bhao  had  better  undertake  the 
next  ezpeditioa  himself,  when  he  would  find  the 
daSereuoe  between  that  and  serving  in  the  Dekhan. 
Sedasheo  Rao  took  him  at  his  word,   and  an 
ezehange  of  sttoations  was  forthwith  agreed  on. 
Whateiver  the  nation  possessed,  either  of  power 
or  magnificence,  was  brought  forth  to  give  weight 
to  Sedasheo  Rao*s  command,  and  news  of  the 
mtsfortnnea  of  Sindia  and  Holkar  only  stimu- 
lated the  nation  to  exertion.    8edasheo  Rao  was 
naturally  haughty  and  overbearing,  proud  of  the 
new  greatness  of  his  family,  and  puffed  up  by 
recent  aocoeas  into  an  overweening  confidence  in 
hia  own  abilities,  both  as  a  statesman  and  a 
soldier.    He  was  accompanied  to  his  command 
by   Wiswas   Rao,  the   youthful   son  and    heir 
apparent  of  the  Peshwa,  and  by  all  the  great 
Biafamao  and  Mahratta  chiefs  without  exception. 
Many  Rajput  detachments  were  sent  to  join  him 
as  be  advanced,  and  Suraj  Mull  of  Bhurtpur  is 
•aid  to  have  reinforced  him  with  a  body  of  30,000 
Jat.      This   experienced  old  chiM  advised    the 
Bim»  to  leave  his  infantiy  and  guns  and  ail  hb 
beavT  baggage  in  the  Jat  territory,   where  it 
could  be  protected  by  strong  forts,  and  to  advance 
vitli  hia  cavalry  alone,  and  harass  his  enemies  in 
the  Mahratta  manner,  and  protract  the  war  until 
Ae  Daorani,  who  had  already  been  many  months 
la  India,  should  be  constrained  by  the  climate  to 
letnm  to  their  native  mountains.    This  prudent 
ooonad  was  seconded  by  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  but 
was  at  once  rejected  by  their  commander.     He 
riighted  Suraj  Mull  on  several  occasions,  and 
offended  the  Mahratta  chiefs  by  his  Brahman 
psride,  hia  imperious  mode  of  exercising  his  com- 
mand, and   the  absence  of   the   freedom    and 
fnniliaritj  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in 
tihetr  leaders.    In  this  manner  he  advanced  to 
DehlL     Its  walls  were  scaled,  and  the  citadel 
skortly  yicMed  to  artillery.    The  Bhao  defaced 
the  palacea,  tombs,  and  shrines,  for  the  sake  of 
the  rich  omaments  which  had  been  spared  by  the 
Penians  and  Afghans;  he  tore  down  the  silver 
*rf«i««g  of  the  audience  hall,  and  seized-  on  the 
-ftlirooe  (no  longer  so  precious  as  of  old),  and  on 
mU  other  royal  omaments.    Their  value  has  been 
stated  by  Caai  Rao  and  Grant  Duff  at  £170,000. 
3inaj  Mull,  disgusted  with  what  he  saw,  withdrew 
«o  hia  own  territory.    The  Bbao  sent  a  picked 
force  to  attack  Gnnjpura,  on  the  Jumna,  sixty 
xKiiles  above  Dehli,  where  there  was  a  Danrani 
L  under  an  officer  of  distinction.    To  pre- 
this,  Ahmad  Shah  advanced  with  all  his 
Bj,  hnt,  finding  the  river  near  the  capital  full, 
proceeded  up  to  near  Cunjpura,  where  he 
'   that  it   had  been  taken,  and   all  the 
^xrriaon  pnt  to  the  sword.    Ahmad  Shah  crossed 
Sbe  riTer  by  fording  and  swimming  (26th  Oct. 
1760),  and  the  Mahnttas  hastily  retired  to  Pani- 
pat,  where  they  threw  up  works  round  their 
ciisiTi  encompassed  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch, 
^Kid  protected  by  their  numerous  artillery.    Ahmad 
^tamh  nnd  his  aUies  advanced,  and  his  force  being 


very  small,  he  too  formed  an  entrenched  camp  in. 
front  of  the  Mabrattas.  The  numbers  in  the 
respective  armies  are  not  precisely  known.  The 
Bhao's  force  consisted  of  55,000  cavalry  in  regular 

Eay,  with  at  least  15,000  predatory  Mahratta 
orse,  and  15,000  infantry,  of  whom  9000  were 
disciplined  sepoys  under  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardi, 
a  Mahomedan  who  had  deserted  from  the  French 
service.  He  had  200  guns,  with  numerous  wall 
pieces,  and  a  great  supply  of  rockets,  which  was 
a  favourite  weapon  with  the  Mabrattas.  Grant 
Duff  estimates  the  predatory  horse  and  followers 
at  200,000,  and  Gasi  Rao  states  the  whole  number 
at  500,000.  Ahmad  Shah  had  about  40,000 
Afghans  and  Persians,  13,000  Indian  horse,  and  a 
force  of  Indian  infantry  estimated  at  88,000,  part 
of  which  were  the  Rohilla,  but  the  great  bulk 
was  a  rabble  of  foot-soldiers.  The  Bhao  had 
ordered  Govind  Rao  Bandela  to  collect  what 
troops  he  could  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Jumna, 
and  that  chief  now  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the 
Daurani  camp  with  10,000  or  12,000  horse,  who 
spread  over  the  country  and  intercepted  all 
supplies.  But  a  body  of  the  Daurani  horse, 
under  Attai  Khan,  nephew  of  the  grand  vizir, 
made  a  march  of  upwaras  of  sixty  miles,  surprised 
Govind  Rao*s  camp  about  daybreak,  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  his  party,  Govind  Rao  himself 
falling  in  the  action.  The  Daurani  force  got  the 
command  of  the  open  country,  and  the  Mabrattas 
were  at  once  straitened;  they  had  eaten  up 
and  consumed  the  town  of  Panipat,  and  began 
to  feel  the  severest  pressure  of  want.  Continual 
skirmishes  were  taking  place  between  the  two 
armies;  the  Mabrattas  made  three  vigorous 
attacks  on  the  Daurani  lines.  Ahmad  Shah  did 
not  hurry  on  the  war.  He  had  a  small  red  tent 
pitched  in  front  of  his  entrenchment,  to  which  he 
repaired  every  morning  in  time  for  the  daybreak 
prayers,  and  where  he  generally  returned  to  dine 
m  the  evening,  and  never  rode  less  than  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  a  day,  in  visiting  his  posts  and  recon- 
noitring the  enemy.  Among  the  last  efforts  of 
the  Mabrattas  to  obtain  relief,  was  their  sending 
out  a  foraging  party  with  innumerable  camp 
followers ;  but  the  helpless  crowd  was  discovered 
by  the  Daurani,  and  slaughtered  in  immense 
numbers.  On  this  the  chiefs  and  soldiers  sur- 
rounded the  Bbao's  tent,  and  urged  him  to  fight 
and  die  in  the  field  rather  than  perish  in  misery. 
The  Bhao  agreed  to  their  wish ;  they  all  partook 
of  betel-leaf,  and  swore  to  fight  to  the  last,  and 
orders  were  given  to  make  the  attack  the  next 
morning  before  daybreak.  About  three  in  the 
morning,  the  spies  reported  that  the  Mabrattas 
were  getting  under  arms.  Shuja-ud-Dowla  went 
to  Ahmad  Shah's  tent  and  desired  he  should  be 
awakened  (a.d.  6th  January  1761,  a.h.  Jamadi- 
us-Sani  1174).  The  Mahomedan  allies  did  not 
make  much  use  of  their  guns,  and  as  those  of  the 
Mabrattas  approached,  the  shot  went  over  the 
heads  of  their  adversaries.  The  actual  engage- 
ment was  begun  by  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardi,  who 
seized  a  flag  with  his  own  hands,  and  ordered  his 
men  to  cease  firing  and  advance  with  fixed 
bayonets.  Their  attack  fell  on  the  Rohillas,  who 
were  broken  after  a  prodigious  slaughter.  Their 
d^eat  laid  open  the  right  of  the  grand  vizir,  who 
commanded  the  centre  of  the  Daurani  line,  and 
who  was  now  charged  by  the  Bhao  and  Wiswas 
Rao  with  the  flower  of  the  Mahratta  army.    In  this 
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charge,  Altai  Khan,  the  nephew  of  the  vizir,  was 
killed  at  his  side ;  the  vizir  dismounted,  and,  with 
the  few  who  were  near  him,  determined  to  die  on 
the  spot    Shuja-ud-Dowla's  division  was  next  to 
that  of  Attai  Khan,  and,  noticing  a  sudden  dimi- 
nution of  the  sounds  of  war  in  that  quarter,  he 
sent  Casi  Rao  to  inquire  the  cause,  and  found  the 
vizir  on  foot  in  full  armour,  endeavouring  to  get 
his  men  back  into  the  ranks.     Ride  to  Sbuja-ud- 
Dowla,  said  he,  and  tell  him  that  if  he  does  not 
support  me  immediately,   I  must  perish.      But 
Shuja-ud-Dowla,  though  he  kept  his  ground,  did 
not  venture  to  take  part  in  the  action.    The 
advantage  of  the  battle  inclined  to  the  Mahrattas, 
until  Ahmad  Shah,  after  rallying  the  fugitives, 
and  ordering  all  to  be  cut  down  who  would  not 
return,  gave  orders  for  an  advance  of  his  own 
line,  and  at  the  same  time  directed  a  division  on 
his  left  to  wheel  up  and  take  the  enemy  in  flank. 
This  mancBuvre  was  decisive;    for  though  the 
closest  combat  was  raging  in  the  centre  where 
the  Bhao  and  Wis  was  Rao  were    engaged  on 
horseback,  and  where  they  fought  on  both  sides 
with  spears,  swords,  battle-axes,  and  even  with 
daggers,  yet  aU  at  once,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
the  whole  Mahratta  army  turned  their  backs,  and 
fled  at  fuU  speed,  leaving  the  battlefield  covered 
with  heaps  of  dead.     The  victors  pursued  them 
with  the  utmost  fury  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles, 
and  as  they  gave  no  quarter,  the  slaughter  was 
very  great.      The    peasants  destroyed   a   large 
portion  of  those  who  escaped  from  the  Daurani, 
and  great  numbers  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Daurani  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood.    Ahmad 
Shah  made  a  strict  search  for  Jancoji  Sindia,  who 
was  concealed  by  a  Daurani  chief,  and  was  made 
away  with  to  avoid  detection  ;  he  also  compelled 
Shuja-ud-Dowla  to  give  up  Ibrahim  Khan,  whom 
he  personally  abused,  and  ordered  to  be  confined, 
but  he  died  of  his  wounds  within  a  week.    The 
body  of  Wiswas  Rao  was  found,  and  a  headless 
trunk  which  was  believed  to  be  that  of  the  Bhao. 
The  whole  number  of  the  slain  is  stated  at  200,000. 
Almost  all  the  great  Mahratta  chiefs  were  killed 
or  wounded,   except  those  who  had  been  left 
with  a  force  at  Dehli,  and  Malhar  Rao  Holkar, 
who  was  accused  of  having  too  early  retreated. 
Madhaji  Sindia,  afterwards  the  founder  of  a  great 
state,  was  lamed  for  life,  and  Nana  Famavis,  who 
long  kept  off  the  downfall  of  the  Peshwa^s  govern- 
ment, narrowly  escaped  by  flight.    Never  was 
defeat  more  complete,  and  never  was  there  a 
calamity    that   diffused    greater   consternation. 
Grief  and  despondency  spread  over  the  whole 
Mahratta  people.    Most  had  to  mourn  relations, 
and  all  felt  the  destruction  of  the  army  as  a  death- 
blow to  their  national  greatness.      Balaji  Rao 
never  recovered  the  shock.     He  slowly  retreated 
from  his  frontier  towards  Poona,  and  died  in  a 
temple  which  he  had  himself  erected  near  that 
city.    The  wreck  of  the  army  withdrew  south  of 
the  Narbadda,  evacuating  almost  all  their  acquisi- 
tions in  Hindustan.     Dissensions  soon  broke  out 
after  the  death  of  Balaji,  and  the  government  of 
tJie  Peshwa  never  recovered  its  vigour.    Most  of 
the    Mahratta   conquests  were   recovered   at  a 
subsequent  period,  but  it  was  by  independent 
chiefs,  with  the  aid  of  European  officers  and  dis- 
ciplined sepoys. — Casi  Rao  it  Narrative  in  As, 
Res.  iii.  97,  123 ;  Grant  Dujfs  History  of  the 
Marathas;  Sair-i'Muta-alchirin ;  EUiofs  Life  of 
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Hafii  Rahmat^  quoted  in  Elphinstone's  History  of 
India. 

BALAJI  WISWANATH,  a  Brahman  of  the 
Konkan,  where  he  was  the  hereditary  village 
accountant.  He  was  the  chief  supporter  of  the 
raja  Saho ;  he  was  a  man  of  great  ability  both  in 
civil  and  military  affairs.  His  services  in  the  wars 
that  ensued  after  Saho  arrived  in  the  Dekhan, 
were  rewarded  by  Saho  with  the  title  of  Peshwa, 
and  the  office  of  prime  minister ;  and  the  govern- 
ment was  left  almost  entirely  to  him,  while  Saho 
pursued  his  favourite  field  sports  of  hunting, 
hawking,  and  fishing.  This  commenced  the  power 
afterwards  acted  on  by  the  Peshwas,  who  became 
eventually  the  real  rulers  of  the  Mahratta  empire. 
On  his  demise  in  1721,  his  sou,  the  first  Baji  Kao, 
succeeded  him. 

BALAK,  two  hills  so  called,  600  paces  asunder, 
in  the  district  of  Balad-ul-Jahaf  in  Yemen.  This 
district  is  the  land  of  Sheba,  being  called  to  the 
present  time  Ard-us-Saba ;  and  Bailees,  the  qoeeii 
of  Sheba,  built  a  masonry  dyke  or  dam  between 
the  two  9ahik  hiUs.  It  afterwards  burst,  snd  is 
famed  in  Arabian  story  as  the  Sail-ul-Arun  or 
Sail-ul-Mareb. — SeeBalkees;  Saba. 

BALA  KHANA,  Pers.  Upper  storey,  whence 
comes  balcony  in  English. — Rich^  Kurdistan, 

BALAL,  in  Kamatica,  an  honorific  appellation. 

BALAM.     HiMD.    Oymbopogon  aromaticus. 

BALAMBANi^AN  or  Balambang  Island,  called 
Berobangan  by  the  Malays,  nearly  15  miles  bng, 
lies  in  the  Balabac  Strait,  at  the  north-east  side 
of  Borneo.  It  was  once  a  possession  of  Britain, 
and,  from  the  extreme  richness  of  that  portion  d 
the  island,  it  might  have  proved  a  settlement  of 
great  value,  but  it  was  relinquished  to  Hdland 
in  1827.  It  has  two  excellent  harbours.  The 
principal  station  on  the  peninsular  tongue  off  the 
southern  harbour  was  determined  to  be  in  lat. 
7°  12'  51"  N.,  long.  116°  49'  8"  E.-^Horsburgk 

BALAM-GIRA.    Hind.    Oucnmis  sativus. 

BALAM  PULL    Maleal.    Tamarindus  Indies. 

BAIjAND,  a  tribe  formerly  dominant  in  Ajoree 
Burhur  and  the  southern  parts  of  Mirzapur. 
They  were  expelled  by  the  Ohundel  Rajputs,  and 
now  occupy  Munwas,  a  principality  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  raja  of  Rewa. — Elliot. 

BALANISTUM.    Hind.   Pomegranate  flowe» 

BALANITES  iEGYPTIACA.    DelUe. 
Balanites  iCigyptiaoa,  var. 

Indies,  W.  III. 
Saum Afb. 


Haleluj, ....    Arab. 
Hingun  Bet  Hinggo,  Hind. 


Ximenia  iBgyptiaoa,  It. 
„       Americana,  L. 
Nanjonda  maiam,      TAIL 
Gara  or  Gari  ohetto,  Txb 
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This  small,  thorny  tree  has  alternate  bifoliati 
sives,  with  greenish-white  flowers.  It  is  found 
throughout  India,  and  flourishes  in  black  soil 
It  is  cultivated  in  Egypt ;  and  at  Jerusalem  it  it 
made  into  walking-sticKS,  on  which  they  inscrilw 
the  word  Jordan  in  Hebrew  characters.  It  growl 
in  the  Panjab  from  Dehli  westward  to  Rohtuk. 
It  has  a  girth  of  18  inches.  Wood  soft,  and 
shoemakers*  boards  are  made  of  it.  Its  leave! 
are  slightly  acrid^  and  are  said  to  possess  anthel* 
mintic  i)ropertie6.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  can  be 
eaten  without  inconvenience ;  but  Dr.  Koxburgii 
describes  the  pulp  as  exceedingly  bitter,  and 
having  an  offensive,  greasy  smell,  it  is  about  th« 
size  of  an  egg,  and  covered  with  a  smooth,  dry 
cortex.  It  is  used  in  native  fireworks;  the 
kernel  being  scooped  oat,  the  shell  is  filled  witii 
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gunpowder,  and  explodes  with  a  very  loud  report. 
A  fat  oil,  called  zachun,  qa.  zaitun  ?  is  extracted 
from  the  seeda— />r«.  Wight,  RiddeU,  O'Sh,,  Voigt, 
Stewart ;  Mr.  Jaffrey, 

BALAKOPHORK£.  This  order  of  plants 
oontaina  seTeral  parasites,  such  as  the  Rf^esia 
and  also  the  Gisti  trees  of  Europe,  which  yield  the 
hypodBtns  juice,  and  owe  all  their  properties  to 
the  presence  of  an  abundance  of  galhc  add.  The 
fialanophora  species  growing  in  the  East  Indies  are, 

B.  dioica,  R.  Br.,  Nepal,  Java. 
y,  elongata,  EUtin, 
„  Indioa,  WtOL,  Pen.  of  India. 
„   typhina.  Wail.,  Prame,  Taong-dong. 
„  gigantea,  WaU.i  TaoDg-dong. 

A  species,  called  Gochamul  in  Hindi,  is  a  curious 
leafless  parasite  growing  abundantly  on  maple  in 
the  Zemu  ralley  in  Sikkim,  and  also  in  the  N.W. 
Himalaya.  It  occasions  great  knots  on  the  maple 
roots,  uid  on  tbe  oaks  and  other  mountain  trees, 
from  which  the  Tibetans  form  their  drinking  cups. 
Dr.  Hooker  found  a  small  store  of  these  knots, 
cleaned  and  cut  ready  for  the  turner,  and  hidden 
behind  a  stone  by  some  poor  Tibetan,  who  had 
never  reCumed  to  the  spot ;  they  had  CAodently 
been  there  a  very  long  time.  The  Lepcha  drink 
out  of  these  little  w«>den  cups,  which  are  very 
pretty,  often  polished  and  mounted  with  silver. 
Some  cops  are  supposed  to  be  antidotes  against 
poison,  and  hence  fetch  an  enormous  pricJe ;  these 
an  of  a  peculiar  wood,  rarer  and  paler  coloured, 
and  Dr.  Hooker  paid  a  guinea  for  one  such, 
bardly  different  from  the  common  sort,  which 
cost  bat  id.  or  6d.  At  Uiassa  their  price  is  higher, 
as  they  are  all  imported  from  the  Himalaya.  B. 
irigantea  is  a  favourite  astringent  remedy  in  Burma. 
R  Indica,  WaU.  Cat.  7224,  is  found  in  the  forests 
of  the  central  province  of  Ceylon,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  8000  to  5000  feet.— TAtr.  En.  PL  Zeyl  p. 
293;  (TSk.  p.  569;  Hooker,  Him.  Jour.  L  132. 

BALANUS,  the  bamade  genus,  one  of  the 
CiiTfaipedia  of  the  Articulata.  Some  of  those 
foond  on  old  timbers  in  India  aro  very  large. 
BALA  RAT.  See  Balhara ;  Balabhipur. 
BALA  RAMA,  elder  brother  of  Krishna.  His 
history  is  greatly  mixed  up  with  mythical  legends, 
Irat  be  seems  to  have  married  Bevati.  In  youth 
he  was  tbe  playfellow  of  Krishna,  and  in  after 
life  the  sharer  in  his  toils  and  his  gloiy.  He  is 
tbe  analogue  of  Hercules.  He  is  said  to  have 
reboOt  the  city  of  Rajagriha.  A  statue  of  him 
is  at  If  nttra.  He  is  also  called  Balabhadra  and 
Haladeva. — Groic»e,  p.  57. 

BALA  RAMA,  the  eighth  avatar  or  incarna- 
-tiOB  of  Vishnu. 

B ALASA  PANDU.    Tel.    Webcra  tetrandra. 
BALASINORE,  a  tributary  state  in  Gnjerat,  of 
150  aqoare  miles.    The  title  of  the  family  is  Babi, 
from  their  founder,  Sher  Khan,  Babi. 

BALASOR,  a  town  and  bay  and  river  in 
Orissa,  the  entrance  of  the  bay  being  in  lat  21^ 
dS*  X.,  long.  ST"  4'  E.  The  East  India  Gompa,nv 
fanued  a  factory  here.  It  has  a  rock  from  whicn 
are  made  platai,  dishes,  cups,  and  household 
utensils.  The  district  is  2068  square  miles,  with 
770,292  people,  Bhumii,  Pan,  Kandara,  Khandait, 
Snatal,  and  Hindus.  One  of  its  rivers,  the  Baita- 
rani,  is  the  Styx  of  the  Hindus.  There  are  several 
aeaports  and  haibomB.-^Honburgh^'  Imp.  Gaz. 

BALASPDR,in  the  Central  Provinccs,contained, 
in  1867,  a  population  of  780,503,  amongst  whom. 


607,249  Immigrants, 


Chamar, 

Panka,  .    .  . 
Ahir  or  Baut, 

Teli,      .    .  . 

KurmL .    .  . 

Mali,     .    .  . 

Brahman,  .  . 

Bairagi,     .  . 

Bajput,      .  . 


164,388 
72,972 
66,674 
51,679 
39,843 
26,145 
17,167 
11,092 
10,702 


Baniya,  .  .  .  4,873 
Other  HindQB,  .  133,833 
Mahomedans,  9,041 

173,194  iVtorJZaocf. 
Gond,    ....    120.159 


Kanwar,  . 
Bhuitiia,  . 
Bin j  war,  . 
Dhanwar,  . 
Other  non-Hindus, 


30,436 
2,264 
7,009 
3,988 
9,338 
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BALAS  RUBY.  Badahhshan  has  been  known 
since  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  as  the   country 

E reducing  the  real  balas  ruby,  as  well  as  the 
ijivard  or  lapis-lazuli,  from  which  is  made  the 
beautiful  blue  pigment  called  ultra  -  marine. — 
Papers,  East  India,  p.  186. 

BALAZAR,  an  intoxicating  electuary  prepared 
from  the  Malacca  bean,  the  Anacardium;  hence 
the  cognomen  Al-Baladuri  of  Ahmad,  who  was 
addict^  to  its  use. 

B  ALBAND,  the  Mahratta  alphabetical  character. 

BALBEK.    See  Baalbek. 

BALBHOG,  an  offering  to  Krishna  in  the  early 
morning. 

B ALSI,  GASPAR,  a  merehant  dealer  in  precious 
stones,  who  travelled  to  India  between  1579  to 
1588.  In  1583  he  visited  Pegu,  and  wrote  a 
book,  entitled  Yiaggio  dell^  Indie  Orientale. 

BALBOA.  Yasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  was  bom 
in  1475  at  Xeres  de  los  Oaballeros,  of  a  noble 
but  poor  family. 

BALBODH.   Mabr.  The  Deva  Nagri  alphabet. 

BAL-GH'HARU,  also  Balchir  and  Balchur. 
Hind.,  Beno.  Nardostachys  Jatamansi;  Jata- 
mansi  valerian.  It  is  found  near  standing  water 
at  Aimir ;  the  roots  are  small,  and  knotty,  and 
fine,  like  hair,  hence  the  name  ;  have  a  sweet  scent, 
are  tasteless ;  used  to  heat,  strengthen,  and  excite 
the  system.  One  tola  is  the  dose.  Are  very 
much  used  alato  in  hair  mesalihs  or  pomades. 

Also  the  name  of  the  Andropogon  scfaoenanthus 
grass,  the  roots  of  which  are  like  fine  hair, 
sweetHMsented,  and  much  used  in  cleaning  the 
h&ir.— 'Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  128.    See  Nardostachys. 

BALDiSUS.  J'hiUp  Baldsns  about  1660 
travelled  in  India,  and  in  his  book  of  travels 
gave  a  description  of  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and 
Goromandel.  He  gives  information  of  the  early 
struggles  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese. 

BALDEO  or  Baladeva,  a  city  near  Muttra. 
It  has  a  statue  of  Bala  Bama,  elder  brother  of 
Krishna. 

BALDEYA,  son  of  a  prince  of  Muttra,  and 
nephew  of  Koonti,  the  mother  of  the  five  Pandu 
brothers.  Bddeva  was  cousin  of  Krishna,  and 
fled  with  Yudishtra  from  the  battle-field  famed 
in  the  Mahabharata  into  Saurashtra.  After 
Krishna^s  death,  Baldeva  and  Yudishtra  went 
northwards,  and  it  is  supposed  penetrated  into 
Greece.  Baldeva  has  been  deified  as  the  god 
of  strength,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Hercules 
of  the  east  and  west.  He  is  still  worshipped  as 
in  the  days  of  Alexander,  his  shrine  at  Baldeo 
in  Yrij,  his  club  a  ploughshare,  and  a  lion's  skin 
his  covering.  At  Kuphns,  there  is  a  statue  27 
feet  5  inches  in  height,  said  to  be  that  of  Baldeva, 
but  supposed  to  be  a  Jaina  image.  —  Tod's 
Rajasthan.    See  Bala  Bhadra ;  Krishna ;  Paudu. 

BALDUWA.    Malay.    Yelvet 

BAIJ)WIN,  king  of  Jerusalem;  in  a.d.  1111 
took  B^out  from  the  Saracens,  but  in  1187  it 
was  again  lost. 


BALE. 

BALE.  Kabn.  Glass  bracelets  worn  by  women. 
BALE  of  cotton  weighs — 


440  Ib^ 
180 
600 
350 


InGhinA,  . 
„  Bengal,  . 
,,  Madras, 
„  Bombay, 


240  Ibt. 
300   „ 
300   „ 
394   „ 


In  America, 
„  Bradl,  . 

»»  5^*»  • 

„  Turkey, 

BALEAN,  a  timber  of  Singapore.    See  Kayu. 

BALEr.  Malay.  A  pnblic  hall  in  a  Tillage, 
where  strangers  are  received,  public  business 
transacted,  and  marriages  performecl.  See  Morang. 

BALEIA-ITHI-KANl.  Maleal.  Zapania 
nodiflora,  L, 

BALEL,  of  Kashmir,  Goriaria  Nepalensis. 

BALELA.  Hind.  Terminalia  bellerica.  Balela 
Sujah,  small  black  myrobalan,  fruit  of  the  Ter- 
minalia dtrina. 

BALESAN.  Egypt.  Balsamodendron  Berry- 
anum,  Am, ;  Amyris  Gileadense. 

BALES\yAR,  a  distributary  of  the  Ganges, 
which  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  as  an  estuary  9 
miles  broad,  under  the  name  of  Haringhata.  The 
bore  does  not  occur  in  it. — Imp.  Gaz, 

BAL-ESWARA,  a  title  of  Siva,  whom  his  fol- 
lowers designate  Mahadeo,  or  Mahadeva.  He 
is  the  same  with  the  Assur  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
has  resemblance  to  Jupiter. 

BALFOUR,  EDWARD  GREEN,  L.R.C.S.E., 
Fellow  of  the  Madras  University,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Imperial-Royal  Geological  L:i8ti- 
tute,  Vienna,  a  medical  officer  of  the  Madras  Army. 
He  was  in  India  from  1834  to  1876  ;  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Surgeon-General,  and  for  upwards 
of  five  years  was  the  Head  of  the  Madras  Medical 
Department  During  his  service,  he  prepared 
and  edited  the  Gyclopsedia  of  India  and  of  Eastern 
and  Southern  Asia  through  two  editions  in  India 
in  1858  and  1873,  and  a  third  edition  is  now 
being  printed  in  Great  Britain.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  edition,  a  review  of  it  in  the 
Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science  said : 
'  There  is  no  question  but  that  his  long  residence 
in  India,  his  scientific  researches,  and  his  very 
variety  of  duties,  eminently  fit  him  for  a  work 
of  this  character,  which,  however  imperfect  and 
incomplete  as  a  whole,  will  be  of  great  utility, 
and  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  others.^ 

As  an  executive  officer,  he  had  b^en  in  medical 
charge  of  European  and  native  artillery,  of  native 
cavalry,  and  of  native  infantry,  both  of  the  Madras 
and  Bombay  armies ;  had  been  Staff-Surgeon  of 
Ahmadnaggur  in  the  Dekhan,  and  Garrison-Sur- 
geon of  Bellary,  in  the  Ceded  Districts.  In  the 
administrative  grade,  from  1862  to  1870,  he 
served  as  Deputy  Surgeon -General  of  the  Burmah 
Division  and  Straits  Settlements,  southwards 
to  Singapore  and  the  Andamans,  twice  in  the 
Ceded  Districts,  twice  in  the  Mysore  Division, 
and  for  four  years  with  the  Hyderabad  Subsidiary 
Force  and    Hyderabad    Contingent.      While   so 
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Assay  Master  at  the  Madras  Mint;  and  in  the 
Military  Finance  Department  of  India  he  was,  at 
Madras,  Examiner  of  Medical  Accounts. 

Early  in  his  service  he  had  passed  as  Interpreter 
in  the  Hindustani  language;  he  was  for  yean 
employed  as  Persian  and  Hindustani  Translator 
to  Government  (1854  to  1861) ;  and,  as  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  he  examined  the  civil 
officers  in  those  tongues.  He  obtained  H.H. 
the  Nawab  of  the  Camatic'a  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Madrassa  -  i  -  Azam  (Azam 
being  the  takhallus  or  literary  title  of  that 
sovereign),  and  it  still  flourishes  in  Madras ;  and 
he  induoed  the  Mahomedan  residents  of  that  city 
to  establish  the  Madraa  Mahomedan  Library,  of 
which,  in  1876,  they  elected  him  a  life  member. 

In  1850,  his  offer  to  the  Government  to  form 
a  museum  in  Madras  was  accepted,  and  he  named 
it  the  Government  Central  Museum.  He  was  iti 
superintendent  till  the  year  1859,  in  which  year 
the  visitors  rose  to  552,407.  In  1856  he  com- 
menced  the  collection  of  animals  which  have 
formed  the  Madras  Zoological  Gardens,  in  the 
People's  Park.  And  in  1866  he  instituted  the 
Mysore  Museum  at  Bangalore,  the  visitors  to  which 
in  1 868  numbered  203,534.  AYhile  superintendent 
of  the  former  museum,  he  prepared  and  printed  nine 
catalogues  and  eight  reports  on  its  mineralogical, 
geological,  zoological;  and  economic  collections. 

He  was  honorary  Secretary  to  the  Madrai 
Central  Committees  for  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  for  the  Pans  Exhibition  of  1855,  for 
the  Madras  Exhibitions  of  1855  and  1857,  and 
was  n  member  of  the  Madras  Committees  for 
subsequent  Exhibitions  at  Vienna  and  Paris.  He 
published  a  volume  of  selections  he  had  made 
from  the  Persian  and  Hindustani  poets;  it  is 
quite  a  volume  de  luxe,  lithographed  with  arab- 
esques. He  translated  'and  published  in  Hiiklustaiii, 
Conquest's  Outlines  of  Midwifery,  and  paid  for 
and  printed  translations  of  same  in  Tamil,  Telugn, 
and  Canarese.  He  translated  and  printed  Gleig's 
Astronomy  in  Hindustani,  and  also  a  diglot  Hinda- 
stani  and  English  Statistical  Map  of  the  World, 
which  also  was  rendered  and  printed  in  Tamil 
and  Telugu.  He  contributed  to  current  literature 
papers  on  the  Migratory  Tribes  of  India ;  on  the 
Influence  of  Trees  on  the  Climate  of  a  Country, 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  Government; 
on  the  Health  of  Soldiers;  on  the  Crimes  and 
Disabilities  for  which  the  Native  Soldiers  of  thi 
Madras  Army  were  discharged  the  Service ;  on  the 
Amount  of  Education  in  Madras;  on  the  Com- 
mercial Products  of  the  Madras  Presidency ;  on 
the  Mollusca,  with  the  genera  of  Recent  and  Fossil 
Shells;  on  the  Epidemic  of  Cholera  at  Thayei 
Myo ;  on  the  Vegetables  available  for  Europeaoi 
in  Burmah ;  on  ^e  Typhoid  Fever  at  Bangalore; 
on  the  Ethnology  of  Hyderabad ;  on  the  Sanitary 


employed,  he  resided  in  or  inspected  at  nearly  a  Condition  of  Secunderabad ;  ana  on  the  Sanitaiy 
hundred  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  military  can-  j  Prospects  of  Trimulghery.  He  also  published 
tonments,  some  several  times  over ;  and  from  '  two  editions  of  his  Statistics  of  Cholera ;  two 
1871  to  1876  inclusive  he  was,  as  Surgeon-Gen^id,  ;  editions  of  the  Localides  in  India  exempt  from 


the  Head  of  the  Madras  Medical  Department. 
For  many  years  he  was  Political  Agent  at  the 


Cholera;    three  editions  of    the  Timber"  Treee, 
Timber,  and  Fancy  Woods  of  India  and  of  Easten 


Court  of  the  Nawab  of  the  Camatic,  also  Paymaster    and  Southern  Asia ;  three  editions  of  the  Vydian 
of  Camatic  Stipends;  from  1858  to  1861,  he  was        -  «  ^ '  -  •  .   «    .       .    ,,  ,.    i 

Commissioner  for  investigating  the  Debts  of  the 
Nawab  of  the  Camatic,  against  whose  estate 
claims  for  above  a  million  sterling  (Rs.  1,00,80,000) 
were  made.    He  acted  for  a  short  time  as  Assistant 


^46 


and  Hakfm;  two  editions  of  Eminent  Medical 
Men.  The  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors, 
H.M.  Secretaries  of  State  for  India,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  the  Govemment  of  Madras,  the 
Medical,  the  Finance,  the  Sanitary  and  other 
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anthoiitieft,  noticed  his  work  in  favourable  terms. 
WbenofferiDgtoUkecbarge  of  tbeMadras  Museum, 
he  had  intimated :  ^  I  do  not  wish  any  remunera- 
tk>a  of  an  J  kind;  Dor  would  I  wish  my  offer 
to  be  oonaidered  as  in  any  way  hampering  the 
Gorenunent  in  any  arrangements  they  may  in 
fatore  wish  to  make ;'  and  the  Court  of  Directois, 
in  acknowledging  this,  said:  ^We  have  to  ex- 
press our  sense  of  the  liberal  and  considerate 
.  terms  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  offered  to  undertake 
the  charge.'  When  about  to  quit  India,  the  Hindu, 
Mahomedan,  and  European  community  of  Madras 
iavited  his  attendance  at  a  meeting,  ^  publicly  to 
neord  the  high  sense  they  entertained  of  those 
labooEB  of  your  life,  which,  having  in  view  the 
pabUe  good,  have  pre-eminently  characterized  yonr 
caieer,  bat  also  to  convey  to  you  the  expression 
fd  thcar  regard  and  esteem  for  your  private  cha- 
racter.' And  in  the  address  then  presented  to 
htm,  he  was  asked  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  to  be 
placed  in  the  Government  Central  Museum,  and  it 
quoted  the  words  of  the  Mahomedan  community, 
who  said,  'The  debt  we  owe  him  is  one  of  the 
deepest  gratitude,  and  his  name  will  be  cherished 
in  our  memories  with  the  highest  sense  of  esteem 
wad  respectful  attention.'  While  still  at  the  head 
of  the  medical  department,  H.M.  the  Queen  be- 
stowed on  him  a  Uood  Service  Pension. 

The  members  of  the  MAhomedan  Library,  at 
a  meetiiig  at  which  the  leading  men  of  that  race 
aad  the  heads  of  the  European  society  were  pre- 
sut,  presented  him  with  an  address  m  the  Persian 
iaagoage,  gratefully  acknowledging  that  he  had 
foimded  the  institution  in  1851 ;  and  lonff  after 
he  had  retired  from  the  service,  the  members  of 
the  Apothecaries*  Fund,  their  Widows  and  their 
Orphans,  sent  after  him  to  England  an  address 
*i&  grateful  recollection  of  the  valuable  services 
lendered  by  him  in  1872.' 

BALFOUR,  General  Sib  GEORGE,  K.C.B., 
M.P.,  an  officer  of  the  Madras,  and  afterwards 
ai  the  Royal,  Artillery,  1826-1880.  He  served 
with  the  Makoca  Field  Force  in  1832-33 ;  as 
Brigade  Major  in  the  campaign  against  Kurnool 
in  1839,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Zora- 
njte  on  the  18th  October  1839  :  served  as  Staff 
Officer  of  the  Madras  Forces  in  the  war  against 
China  in  1840-1-2,  and  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  Chnsan  on  the  5th  July  1840 ;  Canton,  25th 
May  1841 ;  Amoy,  26th  August  1841 ;  Chusan, 
1st  October  1841 ;  Chinghae,  10th  October  1841 ; 
Ningpo,  13th  October  1841 ;  Ningpo,  10th  March 
1842;  Tsekee,  15th  March  1842;  Segaon,  15th 
March  1842  ;  Chapoo,  18th  May  1842  ;  Woosung, 
16th  June  1842;  Shanghai,  19tb  June  1842; 
Cbin-keang-koo,  21st  July  1842 ;  Nankin,  August 
1842;  Yang-tse-kiang  river,  September  1842 ;  and 
received  the  Chinese  medal.  During  the  war  he  was 
Staff  Officer  of  the  Madras  Forces ;  he  was  elected 
by  the  army  Joint  Agent  for  Captured  Public  Pro- 
perty; he  was  Receiver  of  the  Bansom  payable 
under  the  treafy  of  Nankin,  and  he  settled  and  paid 
the  Hong  debts  due  by  the  Chinese  merchants.  He 
waa  Consol  at  Shanghai  for  many  years ;  was  em- 

Syed  as  aCommisBioner  to  inquire  into  the  Madras 
blic  Works  Establishments.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Military  Board,  which  had  control  over  every 
departmemt  of  the  army  except  as  to  pay  and  dis- 
cspline,  and  which  merged  into  the  office  of  In- 
spector-General of  Ordnance  and  Magazines,  which 
he    held  for  several  yeazs.     In  1860  he  was 
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specially  commissioned  by  the  viceroy.  Lord 
Canning,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
Native  and  European  troops  forming  the  gamson 
of  Burmah  ;  but  his  latest  labours  in  India,  from 
1859  to  1862,  were  as  Chief  of  the  Military  Finance 
Department  of  India.  Towards  the  be^ning  of 
1859  the  last  embers  of  the  mutiny  were  just 
being  trodden  out ;  peace  had  been  restored,  but 
with  peace  had  not  come  prosperity,  for  the 
British  empire  in  India  had  Men  saved  from  the 
perils  of  revolt  and  rebellion,  to  be  compelled  to 
struggle  a  second  time  for  life  against  the  dangers 
of  bankruptcy,  as  the  sepoys'  revolt  had  burdened 
India  with  a  debt  scarcely  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  dangers  it  had  escaped.  The  large 
powers  which,  during  the  emergency,  had  of 
necessity  been  entrusted  to  departments,  and  to 
divisional  and  station  officers,  were  still  being 
exercised ;  extra  estabhshments  no  longer  neces- 
sary were  being  kept  up;  contracts  were  being 
renewed  at  war  prices ;  and,  from  the  nature  of 
the  drcumstances,  the  army  was  the  chief  source 
of  expense.  At  this  juncture,  Colonel  Jameson 
of  the  Bombay  army.  Colonel  Bum  of  the  Bengal 
army,  and  Colonel  Balfour,  C.B.,  of  the  Madras 
Artillery,  were  formed  into  a  commission  on  the 
military  establishments  of  the  country.  They 
first  examined  into  those  of  Bombay  (18th  July 
1859),  then  visited  Madras,  and  finally  reached 
Calcutta  in  the  beginning  of  1860,  from  which, 
before  many  months  were  over.  Colonels  Jameson 
and  Bum  left  in  iU  health,  leaving  to  Colonel 
Balfour,  early  in  1860,  the  entire  work.  A 
Military  Finance  Department  for  final  control 
and  audit' was  then  formed,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  chief,  and  from  that  date  the  whole 
of  his  efforts  were  directed  to  bringing  the  army 
military  establishments  down  to  the  peace  scale. 
The  numerical  strength  of  the  army,  sanctioned 
on  the  restoration  of  peace  after  the  revolt, 
was  for  Bengal,  113,095 ;  for  Madras,  55,125 ; 
for  Bombay,  39,270 ;  or  a  total  of  207,490,  of 
whom  71,121  were  to  be  Europeans,  and  186,369 
natives.  Prior  to  the  revolt  of  1857,  the  mili- 
tary charges  of  India  were  £11,500,000,  and  the 
European  army  had  been  lower  than  in  any 
year  since  1816 ;  but  by  the  beginning  of  1859 
this  charge  had  risen  to  £21,000,000,  when  the 
Military  Finance  Commission  was  established, 
and  the  result  of  its  action  became  felt.  The 
military  estimates  for  1860-61,  including  the 
carriage  department,  were  reduced  to  a  trifle 
over  £16,000,000,  and  in  the  following  year,  Mr. 
Laing,  the  financial  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  intimated  that  the  Military  Finance  De- 
partment had  revised  the  estimates  with  great 
care,  and  they  were  stated  at  £12,850,000,  or 
£2,479,000  lower  than  in  1860-61.  Mr.  Laing 
further  added  that  £12,199,242  was  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  military  establishments  as  fixed 
permanently  for  India,  only  that  in  the  year 
1861-62,  reduction  of  items  costing  £600,760 
could  not  be  completed.  The  1861-62  estimate, 
therefore,  was  to  that  amount  higher  than  the 
estimated  permanent  expenditure,  so  that  the 
actual  diminution  from  1860-61  to  1861-62,  in 
the  cost  of  the  army,  was  £3,220,000.  It  was 
further  expected  that  the  annual  military  charges 
would  be  brought  down  to  twelve  millions  in 
India  and  two  millions  in  Britain.  Mr.  Laing, 
when  submitting  his  budget  estimates,  and  ex- 
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plaining  the  changes  in  operation,  stated  that  the 
future  history  of  India  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out mentioning  the  successful  labours  of  Colonel 
Balfour.  Mr.  Tburlow,  private  secretary  to  Lord 
Elgin,  remarks  (The  Company  and  the  (jrown,  pp. 
29, 30),  that  when  the  Military  Finance  Department 
was  established  after  the  revolt  of  1857,  in  order  to 
ensure  economy  in  military  expenditure,  *  General, 
then  Colonel,  Balfour  was  selected  for  the  sole  con- 
trol of  this  department,  under  the  personal  autho- 
rity of  Lord  Canning.  ^  *  He  was,'  adds  Mr.  Thnrlow, 
'  a  man  of  obstinate  ability,  and  was  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  power  and  promise  of  support  He 
conducted  the  work  of  pruning  with  a  knowledge 
of  detail  only  exceeded  by  his  seal  in  execution.' 
So  early  as  1861,  Sir  Charles  Wood  showed 
that  the  reductions  ordered  by  the  Government 
of  India  were  expected  to  amount  in  the  year 
1860-61  to  £2,500,000,  which,  with  those  of  the 
previous  year,  would  make  an  estimated  saving 
111  military  expenditure  alone  of  £6,000,000; 
and  he  added  that  if  the  reductions  for  1861-62 
were  equal  to  those  of  1860-61,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  new  taxes  came  up  to  the  estimate,  the 
expenditure  and  income  of  1861-62  would  be 
balanced.  When  the  accounts  were  made,  the 
deficit  of  1861-62  was  only  £50,678.  To  admit 
of  an  examination  of  the  results  of  Colonel  Bal- 
four*8  labours,  the  following  tabular  statemoits 
are  giveo,  showing  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
the  expenditure  during  his  chiefship  of  the  Military 
Finance  Department : — 


RevBiiue. 

Expenditure. 

TotaL 

Year. 

In  India. 

Home 
Chai^ea. 

Deficit 

1857-58 
1858^ 
1859-60 
1860-61 
1861-«2 

1862^3 
1863-64 
1864-65 
1865^ 
1866-67 
llmos. 
1W7-68 

£ 

81,706,776 
86,060,788 
39,705,822 
42,903,234 
43,829,472 

45,143,752 
44,613,082 
45,662,897 
48,935,220 
42,122,433 

48,584,412 

£ 

86,078,528 
43,590,798 
44,622.270 
40,408,239 
87,245,756 

36,800,805 
88,087,772 
39,452,220 
41,120,924 
37,094,406 

41,044,485 

£ 
5.018,890 
6,657,612 
5,853,413 
6,516,880 
6,634,844 

6,515,601 
6,446,918 
6,394,198 
5,048,228 
7,545,518 

8,497,622 

£ 
40,097.418 
50,248,405 
50,475,683 
46,924,619 
43,880,100 

43.316,406 
44,534,685 
45,846,418 
46,169,152 
44,689,924 

49,542,107 

£ 

8,890,642 

14,187,«17 

10.760,861 

4,021,385 

60,628 

Stuplus, 

1.827,846 

Sur.  78,847 

198,521 

8.2,766.068 

2,517,491 

1,007.695 

Military  Charges. 


Year. 

In  India. 

At  Home. 

TotaJ. 

1855-56 

£10,019,436 

£1,672,757 

£11,492,193 

1856-57 

11,813,131 

l"^^n 

12,783,159 

1857-58 

15,669,925 

8.iu-,:i.--| 

18,734,958 

1858-59 

21,080,948 

4,;^i?s,.'<^a 

26,449,804 

1859-60 

20,909,307 

2j:MKii*M 

23,640,901 

1860-61 

15,730,006 

2,^?SjrA\ 

18,668,162 

1861-62 

13,681,900 

2,.V">7.M>4 

16,189,404 

1862-63 

12,764,326 

2,12K,42r5 

14,892,761 

1863-64 

12,697,069 

XH.i{i,?Al 

14,546,410 

1864-65 

13,494,467 

2,'JNf>,0l9 

16,774,486 

1865-66 

14,360,338 

2,1!1.^,^^J 

16,763,220 

,1866-67 

12,440,383 

8,.>5,IU8 

15,825,791 

llmos. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  military  expenditure 
in  India  rose  to  21  and  20  millions  in  1858-59  and 
1859-60.  But  from  that  year  Colonel  Balfours 
labours  began  to  be  felt  The  military  charges  were 
reduced  to  £15,730,006  in  1860-61,  to  £13,681,900 
in  1861-62,  and  to  £12,697,069  in  1863-64,  When 
the  task  was  complete,  the  Government  of  India 
bore  testimony  to  the  important  services  which 
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had  resulted  from  his  labours.  The  viceroy  of 
India,  Lord  Elgin,  oa  Colonel  Balfonr^s  return 
to  Eng^d,  wrote,  that  a  man  who,  right  or 
wrong,  saved  the  country  several  millions  sterling, 
well  merited  some  reward.  After  his  return  to 
Britain,  he  was  in  1866  employed  on  the  Recniit- 
ing  Commission  in  England.  His  voluminous 
and  minute  evidence  before  Lord  Strathnaim's 
Committee  led  to  his  nomination  in  1867  as 
Assistant  to  the  Con troUer-in -Chief  at  the  War 
Office,  to  assist  Sir  Henir  Storks  in  the  reor- 
ganization  of  the  War  Office  Deptrtments  of 
Controul.  He  was  employed  there  from  January 
1868  to  March  1871,  and  the  result  is  shown  by 
the  estimates  for  store  rates  for  the  years  prior 
and  subsequent  to  his  appointment : — 
1867-68,  .  .  £1,565,500 1  1869-70,  ,  .  £1,160,000 
1868-69,    .    .      1,491,400  11870-71,    .    .      1,000,000 

The  honourof  K.C.B.  was  bestowed  for  his  services 
in  this  department,  and  in  1872  he  was  elected  HP. 
for  Kincardineshire. — Martin's  Statesman's  Year 
Book^  1864  to  1869 ;  Thurlow's  Company  and  the 
Crown,  pp.  29,  80;  Wests  Sir  Charles  Wood's 
Administration,  London,  1867 ;  Home  News^  19th 
February  1869,  p.  33;  Madras  Army  List; 
Minvtes  of  Lord  Canning,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  lltt 
March  1862,  of  the  Honourable  S.  Laing  and  Sir 
Cecil  Beadon,  7th  April  1862,  of  Sir  R,  Napier, 
9th  Ajtril  1862,  and  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincar- 
dine, lOih  April  1862;  Records  of  the  India 
Office. 

BALGHAR.    Hikd.    Russian  leather. 

BALU ARA,  also  styled  Rashtrakuta,  a  dyiiasty 
who  ruled  at  Malked  in  the  Dekhan.  According  to 
Elliot,  an  ancient  dynasty  and  kisgdom  mentioned 
by  the  merchant  Suliman.  The  Balhara  seem  to 
represent  the  Balabhi  sovereigns  of  Balabhipura, 
who  were  succeeded  by  the  BaUa  princes  of  Anhal- 
wara  Puttun.  Their  territories  included  the 
country  of  Lata,  or  Larike,  on  the  gulf  of  Cambay. 
According  to  Colonel  Tod  (Trav^,  pp.  147-48), 
Balhara  was  a  title  assumed  by  the  succesfdve 
sovereigns  of  Saurashtra.  He  says  the  eailiest  of 
the  tribes  which  conquered  a  settlement  in  the 
peninsula  of  Saurashtra  was  the  Balla,  by  some 
authorities  stated  to  be  a  branch  of  the  great  Indu- 
vansa,  and  hence  termed  Balika-putra,  and  said 
to  have  been  originally  from  Balika-des,  or  Balkh, 
the  Bactria  of  the  Greeks.  The  chief  of  Dhank  is 
a  Balla.  The  Balla  pay  adoration  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  sun,  and  it  is  only  in  Saurashtra  that 
temples  to  this  orb  abound.  So  that  religion, 
tradition  as  reeards  their  descent,  and  personal 
appearance,  all  indicate  an  Indo-Scythic  origin 
for  this  race ;  and  in  order  to  conceal  their  barba- 
rian (M*hlecha)  extraction,  the  fable  of  their  iHrth 
from  Rama  may  have  been  devised.  The  city 
of  Balabhi,  written  WuUeh  in  the  maps,  and  now 
an  inconsiderable  vilUge,  was  said  to  be  12  oos, 
or  1 5  miles  in  circumference.  There  is  a  sun-temple 
at  Baroda,  dedicated  to  Surya  Narayana ;  and  in 
Col.  Tod^s  time  it  was  the  object  of  worship  of  the 
prime  minister  of  the  Guicowar,  who  was  of  the 
Pnrvo  caste,  descended  from  the  ancient  Guebr. 
There  is  also  a  sun-temple  at  Benares.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  Balhara  aod  Bala-Rai 
of  the  sea-going  Arabs  was  a  dialectal  change  from 
BSrft  Rai,  the  great  king  or  lord  paramount  for  the 
tfane  being.— /?.  Thomas;  Yule,  Cathay,  i.  188. 

BALI,  also  called  Mahabali,  king  of  Maha-bali- 
pora.     He  was  the  son  of  Yirochana,  son  of 
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Pmblada,  son  of  Hinnym  Eaapa.    His  wife  was 
TmdhyaTalL — Dowson. 

BALI,  Saksk.,  in  all  peninstilar  India  and  in 
Ceylon,  in  the  leligiooB  rites  of  the  people,  means 
a  HMsrifioe  performed  to  local  deities,  to  earth  and 
air  deitiea,  to  evil  spiritB,  to  the  manes  of  deceased 
ancertoTB,  and  to  the  Hindu  deities  Siva,  Viahna, 
their  oonaoiis  and  incarnations.    Bali  is  the  word 
-used  in  Ceylon  to  express  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.   The  victim  sacrificed  is  generally 
a  toA ;  and  the  Baliya  are  clay  images  sapposed 
to  icprcaent  the  controlling  planet  of  the  indi- 
Tidnal,  and  are  destroyed  at  the  conclusion  of 
Bali  ceremonies.     Bali,  Bali  Akhi,  Bali-Dan,  and 
Rakta-Bali,  are  the  names  for  the  sacrifice  offer- 
ings of  flowers,  animals,  and  other  articles  offered 
to  an  idol;  also  of  the  food  offered  to  created 
betnea,  in  small  quantities  thrown  up  into  the  air. 
In  &nais^  a  woman  by  eating  of  Bali-akhi  food 
aiwnmea  tbe  profession  of  a  prostitute.    The  gifts 
to  Viafana  are  milk,  ooooa-nuts,  or  dough  images, 
rioei,  flowers,  cords,  and  fruits ;  but  to  Siva  and 
Dnrga  are  goats,  sheep,  and  buffaloes,  the  heads 
of  which,  after  being  cut  off,  are  given  to  the 
pnjari,  and  the  carcases  to  the  inferior  castes. 
Tins  lite  is  often  practised  in  times  of  severe 
epademicB. — WiUon.    See  Sacrifices. 

BALI,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 

IS  feodatonr  to  the  Dutch.    Bali  and  the  adjoining 

iakad  6i  Lombok  in  1881  had  a  population  of 

80,498,  viz.  78,187  natives,  207  Arahs,  403  Chinese, 

and  S4  Eoropeana.    The  Ballnese  entertain  great 

avoBon  to  a  maritime  life,  and  are  more  rarely 

to  be  met  with  at  the  European  ports  than  the 

natives  of  the  other  islands  to  the  eastward. 

They  are  fairer  in  complexion,  stouter  in  frame, 

and  more  energetic  in  their  dispositions,  than  the 

Javanese,  and  in  appearance  and  dress  bear  a 

^reat  resemblance  to  the  natives  of  Siam,  from 

ymhom  it  is  probable  that  they  are  descended. 

The  entire  population  of  Bali  profess  a  degraded 

form  off  tlie  Hindu  religion,  and  the  bummg  of 

'Widows  amongst  them  was  carried  to  an  extent 

never  known  even  in  continental  India.     The 

alavea  off  a  great  man  were  also  consumed  upon  his 

f  nnaal  pile ;  and  when  the  immense  annual  loss  of 

life  prodoced  by  these  frightful  practices  is  oon- 

aidered,  it  is  surprising  t^t  the  island  possesses 

mo  large  a  population.    Other  widows  bum  them- 

advea  or  are  despatched  with  a  kris.   Keppell  men- 

tiomm  that  Bali  is  the  only  island,  however,  in  tbe 

irhole  Arehipelai^  where  tbe  two  great  forms  in 

the  Indian  religions — ^the  Brahmanical  and  the 

3iiddhiBt— exist  together  undisturbed.    The  Bal- 

ineee  are  a  comparatively  civilised  race,  and  very 

jealooa  of  the  encroachments  of  their  powerful 

neigliboar&      Bali  island  has  inland  freshwater 

lakea  or  reservoirs  situated  several  thousand  feet 

above  the  level  ci  the  sea.    Bali,  Borneo,  Java, 

Timor,  the  Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  and  New 

OoiDea  possess  almost  similar  dimates,  but  there 

are  Ipraat  dHferenoes  in  their  animal  productions. 

In  Bali,  birds  are  the  barbet,  fruit-thrush,  and 

•woodpeeker.     In  liombok,  the  cockatoo,  honey- 

mdcer,  and  brush  torkey.    In  Java  and  Borneo  are 

jnanj  kinds  of  monkeys,  wild  cats,  deer,  civets,  and 

TDanj  Tarieties  of  squirrels.    In  the  Celebes  and 

3iolaeeaB,  the  prehensile-tailed  cuscus  is  the  only 

'teneatrial  aninud  seen,  except  pigs  and  deer.    The 

sialxiral  productions  of  Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra 

.^laTe  a  considerable  resemblance.    Sumatra  has 
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tbe  Indian  elephant,  the  tapir,  and  rhinoceros; 
Borneo  has  the  same  elephant  and  tapir ;  one  of 
the  Javan  rhinoceros  is  different,  but  another 
occurs  in  Asia,  and  the  smaller  mammals  are 
generally  the  same  in  the  three  islands.  The 
^nna  of  Borneo  and  Celebes  differ  extremely,  and 
this  difference  continues  to  the  south,  the  Hoe  of 
separation  passing  between  Bali  and  Lombok, 
though  these  two  islands  are  only  15  miles  apart. 
Bali  women,  like  the  Burmese,  attend  to  the  sell- 
ing of  goods  and  merchandise.  The  Balinese 
tongue,  with  its  ceremonial  dialect  and  sacred 
language,  ia  one  of  the  moat  improved  languages 
of  the  Archipelago.  Bali  and  Lorabok  form  one 
of  the  residences  of  Netherland  India ;  and  treaties 
have  been  formed  with  several  neighbouring  native 
princes,  of  Badong,  Beliling,  Den-Pasar,  Earang- 
Assam,  Klong-Koug,  Lombok,  and  Taboekan. — 
Bihmore;  Earl^  KeppeVs  Ind.  Arch,  ii.  pp.  143, 
386,  389 ;  Almanac, 

BALI6H.  Arab.  Mature,  adult  of  age.  Na- 
baligh,  not  grown  up. 

BALI-PATI,  in  tne  Fanjab,  earrings  worn  by 
both  sexes  of  Hindus. 

BALI-PRATIPADA,  a  Hindu  festival  in  com- 
memoration of  king  ^li  being  sent  to  Patida, 
held  about  the  last  days  of  October.  It  seems  to 
relate  to  some  war  amonsst  the  ancient  races  of  S. 
India.    In  Coorg  called  Bali-payda. 

BALIPURA,  the  Palibrotha  of  the  Greeks,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  the  city  of  Rajagriha. 

BALISHT.    Hind.    A  span. 

BALISTES,  the  file  fish  of  the  South  Seas. 

BALIYUS,  a  term  in  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
dominions  for  a  consular  functionary.  It  is 
supposed  that  it  is  originally  Venetian,  possibly 
from  the  Greek  basileus. 

,  BAIiJ  A.  Tel.  A  krge  tribe  of  Sudra  Hindus, 
sdattered  through  Telingana.  A  few  of  them  are 
foot-soldiers,  but  the  majority  are  occupied  in 
agricultural  labour.  A  Balja  man  is  Balja-vadu ; 
plural,  Balja-wanlu. 

BALJAWAR,  one  da^^s  journey  north  of  the 
Oxus,  has  a  rich  lead  mine,  and  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  is  a  large  hill,  called  the  Koh-i-Meeriah, 
from  which  is  extracted  coal  of  a  good  quality, 
and  used  as  fuel  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Silk  is  produced  in  abundance,  and 
could  be  cultivated  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent. 
The  vale  of  the  Oxus  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to 
this  produce,  and  the  best  specimens  come  from 
Konbadian  and  Hazrat  Imam,  on  its  north  and 
south  bank.  The  sflk  of  Bokhara  is  spoken  of  as 
beine  still  better. — Papers^  Afghanistan,  p.  186. 

BALKAN,  two  low  ranges  of  hills  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  Caspian,  about  lat.  39"^  30'  N.,  and 
long.  54''  30'  E.,  rising  3000  feet  above  the  sea ; 
gems  are  said  to  be  found. — Collett,  Khiva, 

BALEASH,  a  lake  of  Central  India. 

BALKEES,  who  succeeded  her  father  Hodhad 
in  Yemen,  was  properly  named  Balkama  or  Yalk- 
ama.  Her  existence  has  given  rise  to  numerous 
fables,  and  amongst  others  that  she  was  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  who  married  Solomon.  This 
Balkees,  however,  lived  about  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  she  repaired  or  consoli- 
dated the  dam  of  'iiBTeh,—Playfair,    See  Saba. 

BALKH,  in  kt.  36**  48'  N.,  is  a  town  of  Afghan- 
Turkestan,  357  miles  N.W.  from  Kabul,  120  miles 
W.  of  Kunduz,  370  miles  N.E.  of  Herat.  The 
province  of  Balkh  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the 
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Oxns,  E.  by  Kundoz,  W.  by  KhorasaD,  and  SAY. 
by  the  moantains  of  Hazara  and  the  state  of 
Maimuna.  To  the  S.E.  the  country  is  cold  and 
mountainoiia ;  but  the  N.W.  parts  of  it  are  flat, 
sandy,  and  exceedingly  hot  in  the  summer.  It  is 
tolerably  well  i>eopled  by  Uzbak,  Afghan,  Mongol, 
Turk,  and  Tanjet  or  Tajak,  who  partly  dwell  in 
villages,  and  partly  roam  with  their  flocks  in 
search  of  pastoiage.  The  Uzbak  are  simple, 
honest,  and  humane ;  but  the  Tanjet  are  a  corrupt 
and  dissolute  race  of  men,  addicted  to  yioes.  They 
have  a  few  Jews  and  Hindus ;  the  new  town  has 
10,000  Afghans,  and  5000  Kapchak,  and  some 
Uzbak.  The  city  of  Balkh  is  regarded  by  the 
Persians  as  the  ancient  source  of  religion  and 
polite  education.  The  ruins  of  the  old  city  are 
m  a  circuit  of  «20  miles  around.  Moorcroft  and 
Guthrie  are  buried  outside  the  city,  but  Moor- 
croft died  at  Andkhui.  In  1850  it  fell  under 
Afghan  rule.  There  are  many  aqueducts,  and 
the  country  is  fertile.  By  Asiatics,  Balkh  is 
named  Amu-l-B&l&d,  the  Mother  of  Cities.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Kaiamnrz  of  Persia, 
also  by  the  philosopher  Zoroaster.  It  was  con- 
quered by  Alexander,  and  included  in  Bactria. 
Balkh  stwads  on  a  plain  about  six  miles  from 
tlie  hills.  Its  climate  is  very  insalubrious.  It 
is  well  irrigated  by  means  of  aqueducts  from  the 
river.  It  is  built  on  a  gentle  slope  which  sinks 
towards  the  Oxus,  about  1800  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  has  repeatedly  sent  out  conquerors,  and  been 
conquered.  Arsaces  i.  is  described  by  some  as  a 
native  of  Sogd,  by  others  as  of  Bactria,  but  by 
Moses  of  Chorene  as  of  Balkh ;  and  Moses  adds 
that  the  dynasty  was  called  Balkhavensis  or 
Pahlavian.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Asia, 
until  Chengbiz  Khan  and  Timur  almost  razed  it  to 
the  jpround  on  several  occasions.  In  Polo's  time 
it  stul  preserved  some  signs  of  its  former  magnifi- 
cence. Nadir  Shah,  in  1736,  conquered  Balkh 
and  Kunduz.  After  his  death,  these  provinces 
passed,  under  the  Daurani  monarchy,  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Afghans,  until,  in  1820,  Shah  Murad 
of  Kunduz  asserted  his  independence.  After  that 
date  they  formed  part  of  the  state  of  Bokhara,  but 
Afghanistan  once  more  asserted  her  supremacy 
over  them,  Bokhara  became  confined  to  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Oxus,  and  Afghanistan  ex- 
tended its  rule  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  from 
Maimuna  on  the  west  to  Kunduz  and  Badakhshan 
on  the  east —  Vambery,  Bokhara^  p.  340 ;  Kinneir*s 
Geog,  Memoir^  p.  187 ;  ChatfielcTs  Hindustan,  y.  81 ; 
Mac  Greg,  p.  192 ;  Bellew,  205  j  Bumahy's  Khiva ; 
Kotenkd's  Central  Asia, 

BALKO-BANS.  Beno.  Dendrocalamusbalcooa. 

BALLA,  a  supposed  Scythic  race  formerly 
ruling  in  Saurashtra;  one  of  the  Raicula  race. 
The  byrd  or  *  blessing  ^  of  the  bard  is, '  Tatta  Mul- 
tan-ka  Rao,'  indicative  of  their  original  abodes  on 
the  Indus.  They  lay  claim,  however,  to  descent 
from  the  Suryavansi,  and-  maintain  that  their  great 
ancestor,  Balla  or  Bappa,  was  the  offspring  of 
Sava,  the  eldest  son  of  Ram;  that  their  first 
settlement  in  Saurashtra  was  at  the  ancient 
Dhank,  in  more  remote  periods  called  Mongy 
Puttun;  and  that,  in  conquering  the  country 
adjacent,  they  termed  it  Baleakheter  (their  capital 
Balabhipura),  and  assumed  the  title  of  Bala  Rai. 
Here  they  claim  identitv  with  the  Gehlot  race  of 
Mewar,  which  long  held  power  in  Saurashtra. 
Before  the  Gehlot  adopted  the  worship  of  Siva 
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Mahadeo,  which  period  is  indicated  in  their  annals, 
the  chief  object  of  their  adoration  was  the  sun. 
The  Balla  on  the  continent  of  Saurashtra,  how- 
ever, assert  their  origin  to  be  loduvansa,  and 
that  they  are  the  Balika-putra  who  were  the 
ancient  lords  of  Aror  on  the  Indus.  The  Eatti 
people  claim  descent  from  the  Balla,  an  addi- 
tional  proof  of  northern  origin,  and  strength- 
ening Uieir  right  to  the  epithet  of  the  buds, 
*  Lords  of  Multan  and  Tatta.'  The  Balla  were  , 
of  sufficient  consequence  in  the  13th  century  to  i 
make  incursions  on  Mewar ;  and  the  first  exploit 
of  the  celebrated  rana  Hamir,  was  his  killing  the  j 
Balla  chieftain  of  Ghoteela.  The  chief  of  Dhank 
is  a  Balla,  and  the  tribe  yet  preserves  importance 
in  the  Peninsula. — Tods  Raiastkan^  L  42,  iL  112. 

BALLABL  A  principality  was  founded  at 
Ballabi  in  Gujerat  m  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era  (a.d.  144),  by  Kanak 
Sena,  an  emigrant  of  the  Soliur  race,  which,  reigned 
in  Oudh.  They  were  driven  out  of  their  capital, 
A.D.  524,  under  Siliditya  iii.,  by  an  army  whom 
Colonel  Tod  thinks  were  Partbians,  and  whom  Mr. 
Wathen  suggests  were  Indo-Bactrians;  andEIphin- 
stone  supposes  they  may  have  been  Persians  of 
the  Sassanian  race.  The  princes  of  that  family 
emigrated  acain  from  Gujerat,  and  at  length 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Mewar,  which  still  sub- 
sists. Ballabi  is  supposed  to  be  the  Byzantium  of 
Ptolemy.  In  one  inscription,  Dhruva  Sena  is 
described  as  a  follower  of  Bhagavata,  and  Dhara- 
pattah  of  the  sun;  all  the  rest  worship  Siva.— 
j&toAtn.pp.211,212. 

BALLAI  or  BallatL  Hind.  Of  the  village 
community  of  India,  the  shepherd  who  drives  the 
village  fiock  to  the  common  pasturage,  and,  be- 
sides his  seerano,  has  some  triflinff  reward  from 
every  individual.  It  is  his  especiu  duty  to  pre- 
vent cattle  trespasses.  In  Central  luciUa,  the 
village  boundary  servant. — Rajasthan,  ii.  p.  596. 

BALLAM  or  Vallam,  the  great  canoe  of  Ceylon, 
usually  made  from  the  angely,  Artocarpua  integri- 
folia,  or  Ahir-suta.    See  Boat. 

BALLAPOORA.  In  Mysore,  two  towns  of  this 
name,  Chikka  and  Dodda  BaUapoora,  about  14 
miles  apart,  of  great  importance  until  reduoed  bj 
Hyder  AIL  Chikka  B^lapoora  is  very  healthy. 
Several  families  of  the  Morasu  Wakkaiiga  are  in 
this  part  of  the  country ;  the  women  amputate  two 
fingers  of  the  right  hand.  The  sect  is  said  to  be  a 
subdivision  of  the  Morasu  Wakkal.  Every  woman 
of  the  sect,  previous  to  piercing  the  ears  of  her 
eldest  daughter,  preparatory  to  her  being  be- 
trothed in  marriage,  must  necessarily  undergo 
this  mutilation,  which  is  performed  by  the  black- 
smith of  the  village  for  a  regulated  fee,  by  a 
surgical  process  sufficiently  rude.  The  fingers  axe 
placed  on  a  block,  the  blacksmith  places  a  chisd 
over  the  articulation  of  the  joints,  and  chops  them 
off  at  a  single  blow.  The  story  related  by  Wilks 
of  the  origin  of  this  strange  practice,  is  that  a 
Rakshasa  (giant)  named  Yiika,  by  a  coarse  of 
austere  devotion  to  Mahadeva,  obtained  from  him 
the  promise  of  whatever  boon  he  should  ask. 
The  Kakshasa  accordingly  demanded  that  every 
person  on  whose  head  he  placed  his  right  band, 
should  instantly  be  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  Maha-  i 
deva  conferred  the  bocm,  without  suspicion  of  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  Rakshasa 
no  sooner  found  himself  possessed  of  this  formid- 
able power,  than  he  attempted  to  use  it  for  the 
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destruction  of  his  benefactor.  Mahadeva  fled; 
the  ffiant  pursuedf  and  followed  the  fugitive  so 
closdy  as  to  chase  him  into  a  thick  grove.  Hia 
pnnner  inquired  of  a  husbandman  at  work  in  an 
adjoanin^  field  whether  he  had  seen  the  fugitive, 
and  what  direction  he  had  taken.  The  man,  fear- 
ful of  the  future  resentment  of  Mahadeva,  and 
equally  alarmed  for  the  present  vengeance  of  the 
ffisnt,  answered  aloud  that  he  had  seen  no  one, 
but  pointed  to  the  place  of  oonceaknent.  In  this 
extremitj  Yiahou  descended  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  girl,  to  the  rescue  of  Mahadeva.  The 
Rakshasa became  instantly  enamoured;  the  damsel 
was  of  pure  Brahmanic  origin,  and  might  not  be 
wppioached  bj  the  unclean  giant.  By  degrees  she 
appeared  to  relent,  and,  as  a  previous  condition  to 
f oziber  advances,  enjoined  the  performance  of  the 
Sandja,  a  ceremony  in  which  the  right  hand  is 
sueoeBsiTely  applied  to  the  breast,  to  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  The 
Rakahaaa,  thinking  only  of  love,  and  forgetful  of 
the  powers  of  his  right  hand,  performed  the 
SaDoya,  and  was  himself  reduced  to  ashes.  Maha- 
dera'now  issued  from  his  place  of  concealment, 
and,  after  ^e  proper  acknowledgment  for  his  de- 
Kveraooe,  proceeded  to  discuss  the  guilt  of  the 
treadieioiis  husbandman,  and,  as  a  punishment  for 
his  crime,  determined  to  deprive  him  of  the  fiuger 
with  which  he  had  pointed  out  the  hiding-place. 
The  man^  wife,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  field 
with  his  food,  beariDg  this  sentence,  threw  herself 
at  the  feet  of  Mahadeva.  She  represented  the 
certain  rain  of  the  family  if  her  husband  should  be 
disabled  for  some  months  from  performing  the 
labours  of  the  farm,  and  besought  the  deity  to 
accept  two  of  her  fingers  instead  of  one.from  her 
husband.  Mahadeva,  pleased  with  so  sincere  a 
proof  of  conjugal  affection,  accepted  the  exchange, 
ahd  ordained  that  her  female  posterity  should 
saerifioe  two  fingers  at  his  temple  as  a  memorial  of 
the  tranaaction.  The  practice  is  accordingly  con- 
fined to  the  supposed  descendants  of  this  woman. 
There  are  about  two  thousand  families  who  follow 
ibis  superstition  in  Mysore.  Personal  mutilation 
is  forbidden  now  by  law,  but  the  people  prefer  to 
endoiB  punishment  rather  than  not  follow  this 
ancient  custom. 

BALL£R,  a  fine-grained  wood  of  a  good  colour, 
grown  on  the  island  of  Banca. — Court,  p.  134. 

BALLET- WOOD,  a  timber  of  the  Andamans, 
of  great  transverse  strength. 

BALLOON  VINE.    Cardiospermum  haHcaca- 
bam. 

BALLOOT.    Pers.    Galls,  gall-nuts. 

BALLORA,  the  name  given  by  the  people  to 
the  caves  known  as  Ellora ;  also  called  x  erula. 

BALLOT  A,  village  mnnicipality ;  also  the  indi- 
▼idoals  composing  it.  In  Hindustan  and  Bengal, 
the  republic  or  ^age  s^tem  has  been  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  repeated  mroads  and  conquests  of 
foreign  races,  and  the  long  period  of  Mahomedan 
rule,  and  there  the  village  officers  and  servants  are 
less  complete.  But  even  there  the  headman  and 
ihe  accountant  are  almost  invariably  retained,  and 
some  of  the  other  officers  and  servants  are  also  to 
l>e  found,  and  in  most  instances  the  offices  are 
hereditary,  are  capable  of  being  mortgaged  or 
sold,  are  paid  by  recognised  fees  and  perquisites, 
l>y  allotroents  of  grain  at  the  time  of  harvest,  or 
sometimes  by  portions  of  land  held  rent-free  or  at 
m  low  quit-rent.    In  the  Canarese  and  Mahratta 


'  countries  the  village  authorities  are  still  ruling. 
They  greatly  vary  in  number  and  in  duties ;  but 


there  are  office-holders  who  claim  to  be  descend- 
ants of  the  persons  who  first  settled,  a  thousand 
vears  ago  and  more,  in  the  villages  they  now 
hold,  and  similar  is  to  be  found  amongst  the 
Reddi  and  Gauda  of  the  south  and  east  It  is 
this  that  preserves  the  Indian  villages  from  the 
changes  which  would  otherwise  have  occurred 
from  the  irruptions  of  the  many  conquering  races. 
Amonffst  the  Mahratta,  office-bearers  are  known 
as  Balute  or  Alute;  amongst  the  Canarese,  as 
Ayakarru,  Ayagarra,  or  Ayangaudlu. 

Head  officer,  Potail,  Reddi,  Gauda;  assistant 
do.,  Ghangala ;  accountant,  or  Kalkaml ;  district 
do.,  Despandi;  Chaudari,  convener  of  trades;  the 
money-changer,  assayer,  gold  and  silver  smith,  U 
Potadar ;  the  Imrber,  Khawi  or  Nai ;  washerman. 
Pant,  Dhobi ;  temple  servant  or  Gurao ;  carpen- 
ter or  Sutar ;  potter  or  Eumhar ;  gatekeeper  or 
watchman,  usually  a  Pariah  or  Mhar,  Mhang, 
Ramusi  or  Bhil,  called  eskar,  veskar,  tallari ; 
waterman,  do.,  do.,  do.;  astrologer  or  Josi;  shoe- 
maker or  Mhang ;  Bhat  or  burd ;  Maulana  or 
Mulla,  a  Mahomedan  priest,  and  others. 

The  Mahratta  -village  head,  the  potail,  is  also 
the  civil  magistrate,  and  settles  petty  civil  matters 
to  the  extent  of  two  maunds  of  grain,  or  four 
or  six  rupees,  and  sends  higher  claims  to  the 
tahsildar.  In  criminal  matters  he  is  only  the 
police,  and  sends  all  to  the  Amin.  In  lieu  of  pay 
for  the  above  services,  the  potail  is  allowed  from 
25  to  50  bighas  of  land  rent-free,  the  land  tax 
being  about  3  or  4  rupees  the  bigha.  For  the 
cultivation  of  his  rent-free  lands  two  or  four  bul- 
locks would  be  needed,  because  from  10  to  16 
bighas,  according  as  the  rains  are  heavy  or  light, 
are  all  that  a  pair  of  bullocks  can  get  over.  There 
are  sometimes  two  or  four  potsdls  in  a  village,  not 
always  of  the  same  caste ;  for  instance,  the  village 
of  Khanpur,  Zillah  of  Nandair,  has  four  potails, 
two  Mahratta,  a  Canarese-speaking  lingaet,  and 
a  Kulkargah ;  and  there  are  a  few  Brahman  and 
Mahomedan  and  Pariah  potails,  but  a  Christian 
potail  IB  unknown. — Wilson's  Glossary, 

BALLOTA  NIGRA.  W.  Black  horehound  is 
the  Ballots  of  Diosoorides,  and  the  BaUota  of  Pliny. 
B.  Hispanica,  Xm/i.,  has  been  introduced  into 
India.  B.  Diaticha,  Linn.,  and  B.  Mauritiana, 
Persoon,  are  syns.  of  Anisomeles  ovata,  R,  Brown, 

BALM,  a  name  applied  to  several  plants  and 
vegetable  products.  Melissa  officinalis  of  the  S.  of 
Europe  is  the  Arabian  or  common  balm ;  Gala- 
mintha  nepetha  is  field  balm ;  and  C.  officinalis 
\a  the  mountain  balm.  All  these  are  natives  of 
Great  Britain,  and  only  one  M.  officinalis  is  known 
in  India.  The  resin  called  balm  of  Gilead,  noted 
in  Scripture,  is  obtained  from  incisions  in  the  bark 
of  the  Balsamodendron  Gileadense,  which  is  a 
synonym  of  B.  opobaJsamum ;  and  this  resinous 
product  is  also  known  as  balm  of  Mecca.  But  in 
Britain  the  plant  known  as  balm  of  Gilead  is  the 
Abies  balsamea.  M.  officinalis  is  alluded  to  in 
Genesis  xxxvii.  25,  xliii  11  ;  Jeremiah  viii.  22, 
xlvL  11,  and  li.  8 ;  and  in  Ezekiel  xxviL  17.  It 
is  a  pot  herb ;  the  voung  tope  and  leaves  are  used 
in  cookeiy,  and  when  dry,  as  tea;  raised  from 
seed  cuttines,  etc.  Like  all  pot  herbs,  it  should 
be  cut,  to  dry,  when  in  flower,  and  dried  in  the 
shade. — Jaffrey;  Ainslie;  Hogg,  Veg.  King, 

BALMUJ.    Panj.    Daucus  carou. 
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BALNA. 

BALNA.  Mahr.  A  woman^s  name,  meaniDg 
little  ODe. 

BAL-NATH,  the  deitjr  worshipped  by  the  Saura 
races  in  Gujerat,  identical  with  the  Syrian  Bal. 
The  Bul-dan,  or  sacrifice  of  the  bull  to  Bal-nath, 
is  on  record,  though  now  discontinued  amongst 
the  Hindus.  A  ring  was  dug  up  at  the  Fort  Hill, 
Montrose,  which  Colonel  T^  considered  to  bear 
the  symbol  of  the  sun -god  Bal-nath  ;  around  it  is 
wreathed  a  serpent.  Balnath,  a  hill  in  the  Panjab, 
the  most  commanding  object  within  fifty  miles  of 
the  Hydaspes.— ro<f «  Travels,  p.  49. 

BALO.    Jav.    Lac. 

BALOGHIA  LUCIDA.  EndL  A  middle- 
sized  tree  of  E.  Australia.  A  beautiful  and 
indelible  pigment  issues  from  the  wounds  in  the 
bark.— P'.  Mueller. 

BALOLO,  a  name  of  Skardo. 

BALOO.  Sansk.  Sandy.  Baloo-desa  would 
be,  in  the  Persian  Regist'han,  or  desert,  very 
applicable  to  Arabia  Deserta. 

BA-LOO-LET.    Burm.    Paratrophia  digitata. 

BALOR,  the  name  applied  to  Balti  by  the 
Dard  race.    Fossils  are  found  in  the  Balor  hills. 

BALPUR-SIVA,  or  Siva  of  the  city  of  Bal,  a 
small  temple  visited  by  Colonel  Tod.  In  front  of 
the  mythic  emblem  of  the  god  was  Nandi,  the 
vahan  or  courser,  the  bull  in  brass,  at  one  time 
apparently  the  sole  object  of  worship  of  the  Saura 
peninsula. — Travels,  p.  64. 

BAL-RAKSHA.    Hind.    GnaphaHum,  sp. 

BALSAM,  flowering  plants  of  the  genus  Im- 
patiens,  of  which  numerous  species  occur  in  India 
and  China.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  rains,  the 
whole  of  the  Western  Ghats  of  India,  the  Syhadri 
range,  are  covered  with  the  balsam,  the  valves  of 
the  ripe  fruit  opening  at  the  slightest  touch  and 
expelling  their  seed,  from  which  peculiarity  the 
term  Impatiens  has  been  given  to  the  genus.  It 
is  a  pretty  eight  to  see  the  hills  for  miles  clothed 
with  flowering  balsams.  Balsams,  on  the  Khassya 
hills,  are  next  in  relative  abundance  (about  2  to  5) 
to  the  orchids,  both  tropical  and  temperate  kinds, 
of  great  beauty  and  variety  in  colour,  form,  ana 
size  of  blossom.  The  common  garden  balsam,  in 
its  double  state,  has  long  been  an  object  of  culti- 
vation. It  not  only  has  a  tendency  to  vary  with 
double  flowers,  but  has  also  the  power  of  con- 
tinuing to  produce  them  when  renewed  from 
seeds.  To  secure  fine  balsams,  save  the  seed  with 
great  care  from  the  finest  and  most  double  flowers 
only,  throwing  away  all  whole  coloured  and  single 
blossoms.  Balsams  require  to  be  sown  thinly  in 
a  box  or  seed-pan.  After  the  plants  are  2  or  8 
inches  high,  thev  should  be  transplanted  out  singly 
in  well-manured  soil ;  if  to  be  grown  in  pots,  they 
should  be  put  in  small-sized  ones  at  first,  and 
re-potted  into  larger  when  requisite,  which  will 
be  when  the  small  pots  are  filled  with  roots. 
The  soil  best  adapted  for  culture  is,  two  parts 
strong  loam  approaching  in  appearance  to  brick 
earth,  and  two  parts  well  decayed  manure,  with  a 
little  Ume,  which  will  aid  in  nreventing  mildew,  so 
destructive  to  the  balsam ;  tne  pots  should  be  well 
drained,  and  the  plants  must  never  be  neglected 
in  watering. — Hook,  Him.  Jour.;  BiddeWs  Gar- 
dening ;  Voigt.    See  Impatiens. 

BALSAM,  the  balsem  of  the  Dutch,  baume  of 
the  French,  balsamo  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish, 
according  to  Calmet,  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  Baal-shemen,  royal  oil.    The  term  designates 


Amyris  oommiphora. 
Bauunodendron  Gilead- 
ense. 
„         opobalaamam. 
Buehanania  latif olia. 
Gedrut  deodara. 
Chlorozylaii  awietenia. 
Dalbergia  aiatoo. 
Dipterocarpus  alatua. 

„      anguitifolioB. 

„     giandifloniB,  WafL 

„     moanas,  Roai>, 

„     levia,  Hwn. 

„     tnrbinatiu,  Qcert. 

Balsam  of  Peru,  Balsamum  Peruvianum.  The 
tree,  Myrospermum  peruiferum,  is  a  native  of 
Central  America,  from  whence,  formerly,  the 
balsam  was  forwarded  to  Peru  for  re-exportation 
to  Spain.  The  drug  is  obtained  by  beating  and 
charring  the  bark,  so  as  to  promote  the  flow  of 
the  resin,  which  is  collected  by  the  application  of 
rags  to  the  injured  portions  of  the  trunk.  It  is  a 
resinous  fluid,  and  is  imported  into  India  as  a 
surgical  application.  Balsam  of  Tolu  ;  Baume  de 
tolu,  Fr.  ;  Tolutanischer  Balsam,  Gek.  ;  Balsamo 
de  Tolu,  Sp.  The  source  of  the  balsam  of  Tolu  is 
imperfectly  known. 

BALSAMODENDRON,  a  genus  of  plante  of 
the  natural  order  Burseracen,  Kth,,  B.  Berryanum, 
B.  Roxburghii,  and  B.  Agallochum,  occur  in  India. 
Dr.  Stocks,  under  B.  Roxburghii,  Arnott^  unites 
Amyris  commiphora,  Roxh.,  A.  agallocha,  Hort, 
Beng.,  Balsamodendron  agallocha,  Voigt,  Hort. 
Sub.,  B.  Roxbui*ghii,  Arnott,  Commiphora  Mada- 
gascarensis,  Lindl.  Flor.  Med.,  and  a  species  of 
Protium,  W.  and  A. ;  and  he  describes  his  species 
as  growing  in  Arabia,  Sind,  Deesa,  Marwar,  the 
Dekhan,  Auran^bad,  K.  India,  Silhet,  Assam, 
and  the  Garo  hills.  B.  Eatof  is  mentioned  by 
Forskal.  B.  pubescens.  Stocks,  is  a  small  tree, 
called  Baee  by  the  Baluch,  native  of  Sind,  much 
resembling  the  Googul  tree.  Its  young  shoots  are 
fragrant.— i>r.  /.  E.  Stocks. 


BALSAMODENDRON. 

the  products  of  several  plants,  some  of  them  of  the 
S.  and  £.  of  Asia,  but  others  fordcn  to  these 
rccions,  as  Brazilian  elemi,  called  also  Acouchi 
balsam,  a  resin  obtained  from  the  Icica  hetero- 
phylla.  Balsam  apple  is  the  fruit  of  the  Momor- 
dica  of  Syria,  and  is  applied  to  wounds.  Carpathian 
balsam,  from  two  species  of  pine.  Copalra  balsam 
is  from  the  Liquidambar  styraciflua.  Hungary  bal- 
sam is  from  the  Pinus  mugho.  Balsam  of  oop^ba 
is  from  several  species  of  Copaifera  of  the  West  | 
Indies  and  tropical  America.  Balsam  of  Pern  is  , 
supposed  to  be  got  from  the  Myrospermum  Perui-  | 
ferum  of  Centru  America,  and  one  white  balsam 
of  commerce  is  made  from  it ;  but  white  balsam, 
or  mvrrh  seed,  or  quinquino,  is  also  obtained  from 
the  M.  pubescens.  Balsams  of  copaiba,  Peru, 
and  elemi  are  used  medicinallv.  Canada  turpen- 
tine or  Canada  balsam  is  obtained  from  the  Abies 
balsamea  in  Canada.  Between  the  bark  and  the 
wood  of  the  trunks  and  branches  of  these  trees 
are  vesicles  containing  the  oleo-resin,  which  exudes 
when  they  are  broken.  Canada  balsam  is  much 
used  by  varnish  makers  in  the  manufacture  of 
some  of  the  most  transiparent  varnishes.  It  is 
also  extensively  employed  by  opticians  as  a  cement 
To  Balsamodendron  opobalira,mum,  M.  Kunth 
more  particularly  refers  the  Balessan  of  Bruce. 
The  ptants  in  the  S.  and  E.  of  Asia  which  yield 
balsamic  products  are  as  under : — 

HoU^iazna  longif olia. 

liqmdamhar  altingia,  Bl. 
.,         orientale,  Mill 

Melaleuca  minor,  2>. 

Melanoirhosa  udtatui. 

Odina  wodier. 

Pinoi  ezoelsa. 
„    KhasyuiA,  Branuiis, 
„    longifoliuB. 

BhuB  vemidfemm,  D.  C. 

Sethia  Indioa,  2>.  C. 

Stagmaria  vemioiflua. 

Teotona  grandis,  S. 
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BALSAMODENDRON  AGALLOCHA. 


BALTL 


BALSAMODENDRON  AGALLOCHA  TF.j-il. 


B.  BoxboTgfaii,  Am, 
Amjiia  agallocha,  Boxb. 

„      commiphora,  Itoxh, 
Goognl-Gabdee,    .  Hind. 


Commiphora   Madagiuicar- 
-  ^    Jack. 


Googftlft,     Sansk.,  Hind. 


Thia  BnuJl  tree  grows  to  the  east  and  north 
east  of  Bengal,  in  Silhet»  Assam,  and  the  Garo 
bilk,  alao  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  Panjab. 
Dr.  Royle  supposes  this  to  produce  the  gum 
bdeDiom  of  commeroe^  and  perhaps  of  Dioscorides ; 
bot  b*deUiam  is  got  also  from  B.  Mukul  and  B. 
AfrieaDam.  The  whole  plant,  while  growing,  is 
consderablj  odoriferous,  particularly  when  any 
part  is  broken  or  braised,  and  diffuses  a  gratefid 
fragrancey  Uke  that  of  the  finest  myrrh,  to  a  con- 
adecable  distance  around.  Timber  worthless,  from 
the  x^idity  with  which  white  ants  devour  it.  It 
boms  bristly,  and  makes  excellent  torches. — 
Voigt;  RMcb,;  Fl,  AndL;  Pearson;  Jacob, 
BALSAMODENDRON  BERRYI.    Am, 

Protium  Gileadenie,  W.  and  A. 

Amyiis  Oileadenns,  WiUde,  Buxxh, 
Balnm, ....    Abab.  |  Bslm  of  Gilaad,     .    Eng. 
'^"'y^^  faalflMii,    Hind.,       ,.     of  Meooa,  „ 

Pbb.  I  BaleMaii,   .    .    .    Egtff. 

A  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  a  native  of  Arabia, 
Ethiopia,  and  all  over  the  Madras  Presidency. 
It  forms  an  excellent  hedge,  and  the  whole  tree 
has  ft  gimtef ttl  fragrance.  M.  Fee  ascribes  to  this 
tice  three  distinct  products,— -balsam  of  Mecca, 
ft  wood  called  xylobalaAmum,  and  fruits  termed 
caipdaalsamum.  Tradition  is  rich  in  anecdotes 
rektire  to  the  origin  of  its  balsam.  The  Maho- 
medaos  aflirm  Uiat  it  sprang  from  the  blood  of 
the  slain  in  Mahomed's  conflict  with  the  tribe  of 
Haib,  ftiid  that  the  prophet  used  the  balsam  for 
the  resoacitation  of  the  dead.  It  is  moch  used  in 
iPiMJ^fanft  by  the  hakims  as  a  stimulant,  tonic, 
and  somewhat  astringent  remedy,  and  as  an 
external  application  to  indolent  sores.  It  is  also 
employed  aa  a  perfume  and  cosmetic.  A  mixture 
of  this  balsam  is  made  by  rubbing  together  8 
omces  of  acacia  gum  on  white  muslin,  and  2 
dradkotf  of  Mecca  balsam.  It  is  much  prised  by 
tbe  Mahomedan  physicians  as  a  tonic  stimulant, 
in  doses  of  half  to  one  ounce  three  times  daily. — 
Bing.  Phar.  p.  375  ;  O'Sh,  p.  285 ;  Bedd,  FL  Syh. 

BALSAMODENDRON  EHRENBERGI,  Berg., 
yields  myrrh  resin.  B.  mukul,  Hooker^  yields 
the  bMellinm  reein. 

BALSAMODENDRON  GILEADENSE.  KunHi. 

Hind. 

PSBS. 


of  Gikad,  , 
ofr 


EOTFT. 

.  Eno. 


Rougfaaa  baliam, 

Ud-i-Balenan, 

Tukhm-i-Balenan, 


This  plant  of  Arabia  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
ihoae  that  produce  the  balm  of  Gilead,  the  balm 
of  Scripture,  and  balaamon  of  Theophrastus  and 
Dioscorides. — Birdwood,  pp.  20,  21. 

BALSAMODENDRON  MYRRHA.    Nees. 
MnxTj  Morr,      .    .  Arab.  I  Heerahol,     .    .      Saksk. 
Bola,  Bol,     .    .     SAirSK.  |  Yalati-poUun,   .         Tak. 

A  natiTe  of  Yemen;  is  a  small  tree  with  a 
whitish  grey  Iwrk,  with  rough  abortive  branches, 
terminating  in  s^nes.  It  yields  the  myrrh  of 
commene;  the  juice  exudes  spontaneously,  and 
Imrdens  mi  the  bark.  It  contains  gum  and  resin, 
jkCtB  as  a  stimulant  expectorant,  and  is  used  in 
Immchitis,  asthma,  and  diseases  of  women ;  also 
ms  an  external  application  to  tdcers  and  sore 
tliroats,  aphtb»  and  spongy  gums;  by  hakims  it 
is  employed  in  chronic  coughs,  induration  of  the 
Hrer,  intestinal  worms,  and  amenorrfaoea.    It  is 


said  to  cause  abortion. — Birdwood,  p.  20;  PoweWs 
Handbook,  i.  p.  338. 
BALSAMODENDRON  ROXBURGHII.    Am. 


Amyria  commiphora,  Soxb. 
"    &A,HoH.,r 
burghianum, 
Commiphora  MadagasoarenBii,  Lind,,  0*Sh. 


agallocl 
Protium  Boxbui 


,  Beng. 
zhianum,  W.  and  A, 


Balaamodendron  agallooha,  Voigt. 
lU  Rum. 


Afiatnn,  .  .  .  Abab. 
Qoogol,  Googar,  Baluch. 
East  Indian  myrrh,  Eno. 
B'dellium,  ••••>> 

/S')iXXi«f, Gb. 

M«)iXxM  of  IHoflooridoi. 


Gkx>gul,  . 
Mokul,  . 
Muql, 
Ooogula, 
Kookul,  . 
Googalu, 


Hnm. 
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.     Pbbs. 

.    SiNOH. 

.  Tax. 
.  .Tbl. 
A  small  tree  4  to  6  feet  high.  It  grows  in 
Arabia,  Sind,  Deesa,  Marwar,  Aurangabad,  the 
Dekhan,  N.  India,  Silhet,  Assam,  Garo  hilkL  It 
produces  a  valuable  gum-resin,  met  with  in  all  the 
bazars  of  India,  and  said  to  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  artide  exported  from  Bengal  as  East  Indian 
myrrh.  Royle  considers  the  Groogul  identical 
with  the  B'dellium  of  commerce,  and  he  ingeniously 
traces  in  Budlyoon  and  Madelkon  (the  Greek 
synonyms  of  Googul)  the  fSlo^'Ktott  and  (Aah'Kxfiw 
of  Dioscorides.  The  medicinal  properties  of  B'deU 
Uum  are  exactly  like  those  of  myrrh,  and  it  is 
much  cheaper.  Dr.  Ainslie  describes  the  gum- 
resin  as  semi-pellucid,  yellowish  or  brown,  in- 
odorous, and  brittle,  softening  between  the  fingers ; 
in  appearance  not  unlike  myrrh,  of  bitterish  taste, 
and  rather  strong  smell.  He  states  that  it  was 
then  all  brought  from  Arabia  and  Persia,  where 
the  tree  is  called  Daracht-i-muql. — 0*Sh.  287; 
Ains.  L  p.  29 ;  -Koyfe,  p.  177 ;  Birdwood,  p.  21 ;  Dr. 
J.  E.  Stocks. 
BAL  SANTOSH,  lit,  child  satisfying;  Hindu 
^  ,rs  who  ask  alms  by  calling  these  words. 
IAL  tar  Sansk.  Borassos  flabelliformis. 
BALTI,  a  district  of  Central  Asia,  in  long.  75® 
E.,  and  lat  Sb°  N.  Balti  extends  from  the  con- 
fines of  Ladakh  westward  to  the  great  bend  of  the 
Indus.  It  has  Dras  and  Hasora  on  its  south,  and 
the  Eouenlun  or  Mustagh  on  the  nortL  The  bed 
of  the  Indus  at  Toltiis  7500  feet ;  at  Lskardo,  the 
capital,  7000  ;  at  Rondu,  6200 ;  at  the  great  bend, 
alx>ut  5000 ;  and  the  mean  height  of  its  villages 
above  the  sea  \a  about  7000  feet  Its  chief  town 
of  Skardo  is  7255  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Khapalu 
is  8285  feet  above  the  sea.  Balti,  or  Balti  Yul,  is 
called  Palolo  or  Balor  by  the  Duds,  and  Nang 
Kod  by  the  Tibetans ;  and  the  country  is  frequently 
called  Skardo  or  Kardo  or  lskardo  from  the 
name  of  its  well-known  fort  and  capital.  Skardo 
is  called  bv  the  liamas  of  Ladakh,  Skarma-m  Do, 
meaning  the  enclosed  place  or  the  starry  place. 
The  mountains  which  surround  the  lskardo  plain 
rise  at  once  with  great  abmptness,  and  are  very 
steep  and  bare.  Balti  proper  is  a  small  table-land, 
and,  with  that  of  Deotsu,  is  about  60  miles  long 
and  36  broad.  The  Balti  people  of  Little  Tibet, 
the  ByltsB  of  Ptolemy,  though  Tibetan  in  language 
and  appearance,  are  all  Mahomedans,  and  difiPer 
from  the  more  eastern  Tibetans  of  Le,  who  call 
themselves  Bhotia,  or  inhabitants  of  Bhot,  by 
being  taller  and  less  stoutly  made.  Their  language 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  Le,  but  only  as 
one  dialect  differs  from  another.  The  people  are 
strong  and  hardy;  they  grow  com  and  cut  water* 
courses  like  the  people  of  Rongdo,  irrigating  the 
land,  and  using  manure,  and  they  are  fond  of  out-of« 
door  and  manly  games.  The  houses  of  lskardo  are 
very  much  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  surface^ 


BALU. 

so  tbat  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  town.  They 
have  the  Kbor  country  on  the  east,  inhabited  bj 
a  people  supposed  to  be  the  Ohauransi-Scythse  of 
Ptolemy.  Iskardo,  Skardo,  or  Little  Tibet,  was 
conquered  in  1840  for  the  raja  Ghulab  Singh, 
by  his  general  Zorawar  Singh,  with  his  Dogra 
troops.  rGylfo,  the  title  of  the  ruler  of  Iski^o 
or  Little  Tibet,  is  derived  from  two  Balti  words, — 
rGgyl,  powerful,  and  Fo,  a  man..  The  queen  is 
styled  iGgyl-mo.  Mr.  Yigne  points  to  this  as 
the  original  of  the  title  of  Oudph  belonging  to 
the  royal  family  of  Britain,  and  of  the  term  Gylfe- 
koniger,  still  used  to  designate  the  old  kings  of 
Denmark. — Thomson' $  Trs,  in  W.  Himalaya^  247 ; 
Latham's  Ethiu;  A.  Cunningham;  Vigne,  Narrative  ; 
Hooker  et  Thomson^  p.  226 ;  Yule,  Cathay,  i.  2H, 

BALIJ.  Hind.  A  bear.  Balu-Soor,  the  Indian 
hog-badger,  Arctonyx  CoUaris. 

SaLU.  Hind.  Sand;  hence  Balua, sandy,  and 
Bal-Bundar,  sandy  soil 

BALUCHISTAN,  between  Ut  24'  60'  and 
SO*'  20'  N.,  and  long.  61'  10'  to  68°  88'  E.,  com- 
prises  the  extensive  reeions  between  the  confines 
of  modem  Persia  and  British  territory  in  the 
valley  of  the  Indus;  to  the  north  Seistan  and 
Afghanistan,  to  the  south  the  ocean,  mark  its 
boundaries.  Area,  106,600  square  miles ;  popu- 
lation, 400,000  ?  The  western  section  comprises 
the  subdivisions  of  Nushki,  Kharan,  Mushki,  ranj- 
ghur,  Keej,  Kolwah,  and  Jhow ;  the  maritime 
section  includes  the  provinces  of  Las,  Hormara, 
and  Pessani ;  the  central  section  is  formed  of 
the  great  provinces  of  Saharawan  and  Jhalawan, 
to  which  are  to  be  added  the  districts  depend- 
ent on  the  capital,  Kalat,  and  which  are  inter- 
mediately situated  between  the  two;  and  the 
eastern  section  includes  the  provinces  of  Gutch 
Gandava,  Harand,  and  Dajil,  the  last  two  bordering 
on  the  river  Indus.  The  most  remarkable  features 
of  Baluchistan  are  its  rugged  and  elevated  surface, 
its  barrenness,  and  deficiency  of  water.  It  may 
be  described  as  a  maze  of  mountain,  except  on  the 
K.W.,  in  which  direction  the  surface  descends  to 
the  great  desert,  and  on  the  south,  where  a  bw 
tract  stretches  along  the  sea-shore.  The  more 
important  valleys  are  Shal,  Mustung,  Ealat,  Bagh- 
wan,  and  Mungochar. 

The  valley  of  Quetta,  or  Shal,  is  situated  in  67" 
E.  long.,  and  80°  to  80°  20'  N.  lat.  It  .is  about 
16  or  20  miles  in  length,  and  from  4  to  6  in 
breadth.  It  is  bounded  to  the  westward  by  the 
ChahU  Tan  range,  having  a  strike  of  S.S.W.  by 
N.N.E. 

The  valley  of  Kanhee  is  situated  to  the  west  of, 
and  runs  parallel  to,  that  of  Quetta,  but  extends 
further  south.  Its  length  is  about  80  miles,  and 
breadth  6  or  6.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
great  ChahU  Tan  range,  which  separates  it  from 
the  valley  of  Quetta,  and  on  the  west  by  a  parallel 
range  of  much  less  height,  which,  towanis  the 
north,  separates  it  from  the  valley  of  Piahin. 

The  valley  of  Mustuna  is  to  the  south  of  the 
valleys  of  Quetta  and  Kanhee.  It  extends  from 
about  29°  80'  to  near  80°  N.  lat,  and  its  eastern 
boundary  is  nearly  defined  by  the  67°  of  E.  long. 
It  is  therefore  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  varies 
in  breadth  from  6  to  8  miles,  spreading  out 
towards  its  upper  end,  and  being  ^adually  con- 
stricted towards  its  lower  or  southern  extremity. 
It  is  bounded  by  parallel  ranges,  running  N.N.E. 
by  S.S.W.  of  height,  probably,  from  600  to  800 


BALUCHISTAN. 

feet.    The  range  to  the  eastward  is  pierced  by  a 
pass  leading  to  the  Dasht-i-be-Daulat 
The  Da^'i'he-Daulat  is  an  elevated  valley  or 

Slain,  situated  to  the  N.E.  of  Mustung,  at  the 
ead  of  the  Bolan  pass.  Its  breadth  is  from  15 
to  20  miles.  It  has  no  towns  or  villages,  but  is 
occasionally  dotted  with  the  tomans  of  the  Kurd 
tribe.  Some  portions  of  it  are  cultivated  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  but  during  the 
winter  it  is  a  bleak,  howling  wilderness,  destitute 
of  trees  or  any  shelter;  the  snow  lies  deep  oa 
it,  and  cold  winds  whistle  over  its  frozen  surface. 
It  is  subject  to  the  depredations  of  the  Kaka 
(Khaka,  Eakar,  Kakarr)  tribe  of  Afghans,  and 
caravans  are  frequently  plundered  by  them.  In 
the  summer  it  is  clothed  with  the  fragrant  Terk 
plant,  and  its  surface  diversified  by  fields  of 
waving  grain.  It  has  no  streams,  but  one  or  two 
wells  have  been  dug,  and  water  obtained  with 
some  difficulty ;  the  cultivators  are  dependent  oa 
rain  and  heavy  dews. 

The .  valley  of  Mungochar  is  situated  to  the 
southward  of  that  of  Mustung,  more  circular  ia 
form,  and  of  much  less  extent ;  destitute  of  trees, 
save  a  few  stunted  mulberries. 

The  valley  of  Giranee  is  situated  south  of 
Mungochar,  and  is  distant  about8  miles  from  Kalat 

The  valley  of  Ziarat  is  situated  to  the  west- 
ward of,  and  runs  parallel  with,  the  preceding ; 
is  of  considerable  extent,  well  watered  and  culti- 
vated. 

Baluchistan  was  early  traversed  or  noticed  by 
Pottinger,  Postans,  Ferrier,  Burton,  Masson,  and 
Mohun  Lai;  and,  more  recently,  other  writers 
have  noticed  its  features  and  peoples.  Dr.  Cook 
(in  Trans.  Bomb.  Med.  and  Phys.  Society)  described 
the  territories  as  consisting  of  lofty  rugged  table- 
lands and  level  ground,  and  their  climates  as  ex- 
hibiting the  severest  heat  and  the  most  intense 
cold.    He  arranged  it  into  five  portions — 

The  great  central  mountain  range  or  table-land, 
running  north  and  south,  which  comprises  the 
provinces  of  Saharawan,  Jhalawsn,  and  Las ; 

The  mountain  district  extending  eastward,  in- 
habited by  the  Murri  and  Bugti,  situated  to  the 
south  of  Sind  and  Outchi ; 

The  province  of  the  plains,  Cutch  Gandava ; 

The  province  of  Makran,  diversified  by  moun- 
tain and  desert,  which  stretches  westward  along 
the  sea-ooast ; 

The  great  desert  of  Seistan  to  the  north  of  the 
last-named  districts. 

Sahatawan  is  the  more  northern  of  the  central 
provinces,  and  blends  its  confines  with  ih» 
Afghan  districts  of  Pishin  and  Toba,  dependent  on 
Kandahar.  It  has  a  length  and  breadth  of  about 
100  miles  each  way.  On  its  east  are  parallel 
ranges  of  hills,  which  separate  it  from  Daoar  and 
Gutchi,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  pasi 
through  which  runs  the  river  Bolani,  leading  nom 
Dadar  to  the  Dasht-i-be-Daulat.  Mustung  district 
is  occupied  by  the  Baisani,  Sherwani,  Mahmud- 
Shafai,  JBangalzai,  and  Lari ;  Gurghina  is  the  land 
of  the  Sirpherra;  the  Uasbt-i-be-Daulat  and 
Merv  are  held  by  the  Kurd ;.  the  Laghao  are  in 
Mangochar ;  the  Rodani  in  Ashi  Khan  and  Puden, 
but  also  west  of  Kurdigap,  at  Iri  in  Kachi  and  at 
Sohrab  in  Jhalawan ;  the  Ghazghi  in  Ghazg ;  the 
hills  west  of  Khanak  are  occupied  by  the  SbaUih 
Husain  and  Samulari,  and  the  Sunari  are  in  the 
Dasht-i-Goran. 
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Jkalawan  lies  between  lat  26®  and  29°  N.,  and 
long.  65^  and  67®  S(f  E.  It  includes  the  countrieB 
stretching  in  a  southerly  direction  between  Ealat 
and  the  maritime  prorince  of  Las.  To  the  west, 
bazren  tracta  intervening,  it  has  the  prorinoes  of 
Mnafaki,  Eliar&n,  and  Kolwah.  It  comprises  the 
districta  of  Sohrab,  Zahri,  Baghwan,  Khozdar, 
Zidi,  Kappar,  Wad,  Kali,  and  the  hills  of  the 
Mingal,  Bizanjn,  and  Samnlari.  The  pastoral 
tribes  in  ^ia  province  are  superior  in  nnmbers, 
the  great  tribes  of  Mingal  and  Bizanjn  giving 
them  preponderance.  The  Mehmasmi,  Nnsher- 
wani,  ana  Mirwari  occupy  the  Mushki  district. 
Jbalawan  is  somewhat  less  mountainous  than 
Sdsarawan^and,  except  its  valleys,  is  very  barren. 
Ill  people,  about  80,000  in  number,  are  chiefly 
pastoral,  very  poor  and  verv  ignorant.  These 
tribes  are  lai^ly  pastoral  and  nomade,  and  have 
their  dotted  portions  of  the  country,  which  they 
iealooaly  guard.  Many  of  them  are*  tiuders  and 
hone-dealers,  visiting  the  chief  towns  of  India. 

Kharan  haa  two  small  towns,  one  of  which, 
Washak,  is  occupied  by  the  Nusherwani  tribe, 
who  dum  &  Persian  descent,  and,  in  common 
with  the  Kajput  of  Udaipur  in  western  India, 
traoe  it  to  the  celebrated  Nnsherwan. 

The  deserts  of  Nuahki,  Chagai,  and  Seistan  are 
sometimes  collectively  caUed  the  desert  of  Balu- 

The  Kohistan  district  is  a  mountain  region  lying 
between  Kalat  and  Cutch  Gandava,  and  is  com- 
posed of  several  parallel  ranges  of  limestone  rock. 
Its  highest  mountain,  the  Chahal  Tan,  12,000 
feet,  is  85  miles  eaat  of  Kalat.  Its  two  water- 
cosnes  are  the  Bolan  and  the  Mula,  Which  dis- 
eharge  into  tiie  plains  of  Cutchi,  also  the  Gaj  and 
theKarm. 

The  following  heights  were  obtained  by  the 
bcHling  point  of  water  in  the  route  towards  Makran 
and  the  return  route : — 
Kalsl,    .     .    •  F«et,  7000  I  Nokhejo,     .    .  Feet,  8380 

Pkadarma,  .     .     .    .  6690    Gajer 2960 

.     470   Juri, 8900 

.     470    Tyak, 4700 

.    .     330  ;  WujJa(KulgaUy  pau),5700 

Kal,  ......  3390    Mutt, 5330 

Tainh, 360  I  Sohrai, 5770 

Oflvhtr,    ....  4173  -  BtMUngt,     ....  6580 

lliroaghont  Baluchistan,  but  chiefly  in  Jhala- 
vran,  are  great  structures,  called  Ghorbasta  or 
Ghorfaand,  eonatruoted  by  some  prior  race,  and 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  Cyclopean  remains  of 
EoropeL  They  are  built  across  ravines,  and  evi- 
dently intended  for  tank  bands ;  their  vicinity  is 
all  toraoed 

The  southern- part  of  the  modem  Baluchistan 
vaa  made  known  to  Europe  by  the  march  of 
Alexander  the  Great  On  quitting  Pattala  (sup- 
posed to  be  Tatta)  on  the  Indus,  he  proceeded 
with  his  army  through  the  dominions  of  the 
Armbita,  a  part  of  the  province  of  Las,  and  in  it 
forded  the  Arabia  (Puiali)  river.  Westward  of 
tliat  insignificant  stream,  he  traversed  the  territory 
ci  the  OrietsBy  and  thence  crossing  over  one  range 
of  nftoantaina,  he  entered  the  province  of  Gedrosia 
(Makran),  in  which  his  troops  were  thinned  by 
the  accumulated  hardships  ox  thirst,  famine,  and 
latigae.  Craterus,  with  the  heavy  baggage  and 
invalid  soldiers,  marched  far  to  the  north  by 
Aiachoaia  and  Drangiana,  which  provinces  are 
included  in  the  modern  ones  of  Kandahar  and 
SeiaUn.     Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
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many  of  the  valleys  and  mountain  districts  of  the 
northern  parts  have  been  repeatedly  and  success- 
fully marched  over  in  the  expeditions  of  the  army 
of  British  India,  though  they  also  have  suffered 
from  want  of  water,  from  the  heat  of  the  hot 
weather,  and  the  cold  of  winter. 

Baluciiistan  and  British  India  are  in  political 
alliance,  the  treaties  bearing  date  14th  May  1854, 
8th  December  1876.  Nasir  Khan,  in  the  18th 
century,  after  a  contest  with  Ahmad  Shah,  acknow- 
ledged the  latter  as  his  suzerain,  agreed  to  furnish 
a  contingent  for  war  services,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Hindustan.  He  died  a.d.  1795.  He 
was  a  liberal,  just,  and  brave  ruler.  His  son 
and  successor  was  Mahmud  Khan,  who  died  a.d. 
1819,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mehrab  Khan, 
who  was  killed,  Idth  November  1839,  in  the  storm 
of  Kalat  by  the  British  forces.  His  son  Hasan  • 
Khan,  i^ter  a  brief  reien  of  Shah  Nawaz  Khan, 
regained  power,  assumed  the  title  of  Nasir  Khan, 
and  ruled  till  his  death,  a.d.  1857;  his  half- 
brother,  Khudadad  Khan,  16  years  of  age,  suc- 
ceeded him,  but  was  temporarily  put  aside  by 
Sherdil  Khan,  after  whose  murder  in  1864  he 
resumed  authority. 

Kalat,  the  chief  town,  has  about  400  houses 
within  its  walls,  with  suburbs  comprising  other 
400  houses.  E[alat  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley, 
bounded  to  the  east  by  the  hill  ranges  extending 
to  Cutch  Gandava.  In  the  town  are  many  Brahui , 
a  great  number  of  Hindus,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
slaves.  The  entire  suburbs  are  inhabited  by  Babi 
and  other  Afghans.  The  agricultural  classes  are 
nearly  exclusively  Dehwars,  whom  Masson  regards 
as  the  original  occupants,  and  equivalent  to  the 
Tajaks  of  Afghanistan  and  Turkestan,  and,  as 
with  them,  their  vernacular  language  is  Persian. 
The  Brahui  pastoral  tribes,  belonging  to  whom  is 
the  reigning  family,  speak  a  language  called 
Brahui,  or  Kur  Galli. 

Cutch  Gandava  presents  a  large  extent  of  level 
surface,  has  an  excessively  sultry  climate,  and 
great  scarcity  of  water  for  agricultural  purposes. 
It  is  inhabited  by  three  very  distinctly  marked 
races,  the  Jat,  the  Rind  (including  the  Maghazzi), 
and  the  BrahuL  The  Jat  are  undoubtedly  its 
early  occupants;  the  Bind  are  more  recent  set- 
tlers ;  itnd  the  Brahui  have  acquired  a  permanent 
interest  in  the  province  only  since  the  time  of 
Nadir  Shah.  The  climate  is  so  oppressive  from 
April  to  August  that  communications  are  nearly 
suspended,  and  travelling  is  attended  with  great 
risk,  from  the  hot  winds  which  sweep  with  fatal 
violence  over  the  parched,  arid  plains.  No  less 
terrific  are  the  emanations  emitted  from  the  heated 
surface  of  the  soil.  This  noxious  hot  wind  is 
known  as  the  Bad-i-simoom.  But  in  winter  its 
climate  is  temperate,  and  the  Khan  of  Kalat,  and 
all  the  Rind,  Brahui,  and  well-to-do  Baluch  resort 
to  it.  It  is  their  wintering  land.  It  has  the 
Bolan,  MooUa,  and  Nari  rivers.  Its  chief  towns 
are  Gandava,  Bagh,  Dadar,  Kajak,  Leri,  Haji  ka 
Shabar,  Kotru,  and  Mirpur. 

NushJci  lies  between  the  desert  of  Seistan  on  the 
west  and  the  Gurghina  district  of  Saharawan  on 
the  east.  The  Kaisar  river  runs  through  it; 
asafoetida  and  rhubarb  grow  wild.  It  is  occupied 
by  the  Zigger  Minghal  and  the  Rakshani  Baluch. 
They  have  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattie, 
and  remain  there  all  the  year  round. 
Makran^  the  ancient  Gedrosia,  is  partly  Persian 
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And  in  part  belongs  to  BaluchistaD,  lying  between 
Persia  and  the  Baluch  province  of  Las.  Its  sea- 
board extends  from  Ras  Malan  to  Ras  Jashk.  On 
its  coast  line  are  the  dbtricts  of  Hormara,  Pasni, 
Kolanch,  Guadar,  Juni,  Baho  Dastyari,  Chaobar, 
and  E[ibla ;  and  inland  are  Kolwa,  Panjur,  Kei, 
Tamp,  Mand,  Pisbin,  Sarbaz,  Dizak,  Easarkand, 
and  Geh.  It  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by 
parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  and  baa  several  rivers, 
the  beds  of  which  are  dry  for  many  months.  The 
tribes  are  chieflv  Balach,  Gichki,  Boledi,  Malika, 
also  Nusherwani,  Bjzanju,  Narui,  Hot,  and  Rind, 
and  the  Brahui  Mirwani.  Other  less  important 
tribes  are  Ashkani,  Band^  Birdl,  Gaja,  Gorji, 
Jatgal,  Kaodai,Kalmati,  Eetwari,  Lagaori,  Kosagi, 
Xotigi,  Mulai,  Maidizai,  Pozh,  Raisi,  Singalu, 
Shazadah,  Shehi,  Sanjadah,  Sangorif,  Wardili,  and 
Zishtkhanl.  The  inferior  tribes  are  Bahari,  Dur- 
zadah,  Korwa,  Langao,  Lori,  Lundi,  Med,  and 
Zati ;  and  the  unorthodox  Baluch  tribes  are  the 
Dai  or  Zikri,  the  coast  tribes  of  Med,  Korwa,  and 
Raisi;  also  the  Biadiah,  and  the  Khoja,  or  Lutia. 
The  language  of  Makran  is  a  patois  of  Persian, 
with  many  Arabic  words  and  phrases.  The  races 
are  true  to  their  undertakings;  they  number  about 
200,000  souls.  The  more  important  harbours  are 
Sunmiani,  Hormara,  Kolmat,  Guadar,  Juni,  and 
Chaobar. 

Panjgur  district  of  Baluch  Makran  consists  of 
a  cluster  of  forts  and  villages  amongst  groves  of 
date  trees. 

Kej\  the  most  western  district  of  Baluch  Makran, 
has  a  cluster  of  villages  and  forts,  situated  in  the 
great  valley,  about  12  miles  wide,  that  traverses 
the  country  of  Makran  from  east  to  west  The 
chief  families  are  the  Gitchki,  of  Hindu  descent, 
with  two  clans,  the  Malikzai  and  Esazai;  also  the 
Raizi  and  Mulai.  Above  hidf  the  population  of 
Kej  are  of  a  religious  sect  called  Zigger,  who 
dispense  with  many  prayers,  rites,  and  ceremonies 
of  orthodox  Mahomedanism. 

Kolwah  province  is  four  or  five  days  from  the 
coast,  norUi  of  Hormara.  It  is  sterile,  but  in- 
habited by  the  Mirwari,  Homerari,  Rodahi,  and 
Nusherwani  tribes. 

Jhow  is  a  small  province  west  of  Las,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  range  of  mountains.  Its  in- 
habitants are  the  Mirwari  and  Halada  tribes,  the 
latter  are  Brahui,  and  pastoral. 

Las  has  an  area  of  about  5000  square  miles.  It 
is  a  flat  plain,  barren,  and  lies  between  mountains 
and  the  sea,  and  has  the  Purali  river,  the  Arabis 
of  the  Greeks,  and  other  streams,  the  banks  of 
which  are  fertile.  Its  towns  are  Bela,  Utal,  Sun- 
miani, and  Uari.  The  chief  inhabitants  are  the 
Lassi  division  of  the  great  Lumri  tribe,  with  Hindu 
and  Kbojah  traders. 

Bela  in  Las,  built  on  the  Purali  river,  seems  to 
have  been  preceded  by  another  town,  the  sepul- 
chres of  which  are  about  five  miles  westward, 
where  coins  and  trinkets  are  occasionally  found. 
Funeral  jars  are  also  brought  to  light,  filled  with 
ashes,  charcoal,  and  other  incinerated  substances. 
In  the  nearest  point  of  the  contiguous  hills  sepa- 
rating Las  from  Jhow  are  numerous  caves  and  rock 
temples.  Captain  Postans  says  (p.  859):  *The 
tribe  of  Beerovees,  who  dwell  near  Bella,  made  a 
practice  of  selling  their  children  when  in  want, 
which  appeared  to  be  generally  the  case,  as  no 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  them  when- 
ever required.' 
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iJommra,  a  sea-coast  district  of  Baluch  Makran, 
has  about  1000  Med  fishermen,  with  a  few  Hinda 
and  Khojak  traders. 

Pasni  or  Passani,  also  a  sea-coast  district,  is 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  KalmatL 

Sanarawan  and  Jhalawan  are  ruled  byhereditarj 
chiefs,  who  have  their  hereditary  standard-bojren. 
The  place  of  the  Saharawan  chief,  in  council  and 
in  war,  is  on  the  right  of  the  Khan ;  that  of  the 
Jhalawan  chief  is  on  his  left.  Las  also  has  usually 
been  governed  by  a  hereditary  chief,  called  the 
Jam ;  but  this  ruler  rebelled,  and  became  an  ezik 
in  British  territory. 

The  Baluch  have  three  great  sections,  Nami, 
Rind,  and  Maghazzi ;  and  Pottinger,  writing  in  thi 
early  part  of  the  19th  century,  gave  the  followio; 
list  of  their  subdivisions  and  the  numbers  of  their 
fighting  men  :— 

Narut 


Arbabi,  .  .  . 
Khasoji,  .  .  . 
Kurd  or  Shahidi, 
Malika,      .    .    . 


6000 
160 

4500 
260 


Ming  or  Mind, 
Rakihani, .  . 
Sajadi,.    .    . 


Rind. 


Boledi, .    .  . 

Bugti,  .    .  . 

Ohachri,    .  . 
Ghangia,   • 

Dinan, .    .  . 

Dirishk,     .  . 

Doanki,     .  . 

Dumki,     .  . 
GhiUambiilk, 

Gurchani,.  . 

Jalambani,  . 

Jatui,    .    .  . 

Kalui,  .    .  . 


900 

1600 

100 

700 

500 

80 

rod 

3000 

800 

75 

700 


Kharani,  . 
Koaa,  .  . 
Lagari,.  . 
Lurd,  .  . 
Man,  .  . 
MaEari, 
Mundaatri, 
Nusherwani, 

P^hi,  !  .' 
Rindani,  . 
Umrani,    . 


Abra,    .  .  . 

Bixdi,   .  .  . 

ItobanL  .  . 

Jakra,  .  .  . 

Jakrani,  .  . 

Jatki,   .  .  . 

Kakrani,  .  . 
Kalandarani, 


Maghzi. 


8000 
200 


4000 
700 


Laahari,  . 

Maghsi,  . 

Mataihi,  . 

Muaani,  . 

Nari,     .  . 
Torbandsai, 

Unar,    .  . 


300 
700 
490 


1000 

190 

6OO0 

1000 

2600 

1600 

700 

300 

600 

8000 

4000 


20,000 

8000 

1000 

6000 

600 


The  Rind,  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
Baluch  tribes,  have  a  tradition  that  they  came 
originally  from  Aleppa 

The  affinity  of  the  Baluchi  to  the  Persian  language 
affords  of  itself  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
surmise  that  they  came  from  the  westward ;  and 
the  majority  of  the  Baluch  nation  dwell  on  the 
western  frontier ;  neither  hair,  features,  manners, 
nor  language  bear  the  slightest  similitude  to  those 
of  the  Arabs. 

Brahui  Tribei. 
700 


Bajai,   .    ,  . 

Bambakzai,  . 
Bangalzai, 

Barjai,.     .  . 

Bhuka,.    .  . 

Bhuldra,   .  . 

Biaanju,    .  . 

Chamroaai,  . 

Changozal,  . 

Chotwa,    .  . 

Debaki,     .  . 

Dodai,       .  . 

Gaiage,     •  . 

Oaloauri,  .  . 

Gulzai, .    .  . 

Gurganani,  . 

Gwarani,  .  . 

Harimi,     •  . 

Haaani,     .  . 
Imam  Hoaaini, 


1000 
300 
300 

1000 


700 
4000 

200 
700 

300 

2D0 

2000 


Isirani, .  •  . 
Jaiani,  .  .  . 
Jaikho,  .  . 
Jamalzai,  .  . 
Kaiaari,  .  . 
Kaian  Boledi, 
KalaDai,.  . 
Kamburanif  . 
Kantinzai,  . 
Kan,  .  .  . 
KaraOhaku, 
Khidraniy .  . 
KolacM,  .  . 
Kuehka,  .  .  . 
Kulcha  Bhagwa, 
Kuxda,.  .  . 
Kuri,    .    .    . 

La«^  .  .  . 
Mahmudani,  . 
Mahmud  Shahi, 


60 


lOOO 

7000 

300 

1000 

1600 
600 

6000 
260 
300 
600 
200 
160 

8000 
600 

3500 
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Hihnni.    .  . 

Mingal,      .  . 

Mirwaii,    .  . 
MomAunL 

Vnnha,    .  . 

Muriy    •     .  . 

Miinii,  .     .  . 

MnsawuiL  . 

Kii«ri.  .     .  . 
Kftflir  Bodani, 

HichAri,     .  . 

Ptodanni,  . 

PMtyi,  •     •  . 

PuJAhai,  .  • 


Bnhui  TnheB—eontvmecL 
Bamazansai, 


.10,500 
.  7000 
.  1500 
.  1000 
.      300 


1000 
2000 
3000 
2000 
3000 

ak) 

1500 
100 


Bidi» 

Biki,     .    .  . 

Bodani,     .  . 

Bodanzai, .  . 

Saharawani,  . 

SamoEai,   .  . 

Sarfaraiu,.  . 

Sarali,  .    .  . 

ShadaDsai,  . 

Shahocai, .  . 

Sherwari,  .  . 

Shenai,     .  . 
Shuja-ud-Diiii, 

Samlari,    .  . 

Zahri,  .    .  . 


1700 
700 
600 


.10,000 

'.    2500 
.      200 
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The  Brahni  appear  to  have  been  a  Dation  of 
Tartar  moimtaineers,  who  settled  at  a  very  early 
period  in  the  sou  them  parte  of  Asia,  where  they 
lived  a  nooiade  life  in  small  khels  or  societies^headed 
and  governed  by  their  own  chiefs  and  laws,- for 
many  oentnries;  and  at  length  they  became  in- 
oorporated,  and  obtained  their  present  footing 
at  Kakt  and  throughout  Baluchistan.  Some 
amongst  them  affirm  that  the  name  is  a  compound 
of  an  affix  boan,  and  roh,  a  word  said  to  mean  a 
hilL  the  fialachi  being  called  in  one  quarter  of  the 
cooDtry  Narut,  which  means  'lowhinders,'  i.e, 
litenUy  not  hillmen,  a  name  they  received  from 
the  Brahni  when  they  came  amongst  them,  and 
evincaed  a  preference  for  the  champagoe  districts, 
low  viUageB,  and  plains.  The  Brahui  imagine  them- 
adret  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 

The  Balnch  and  Brahui  take  their  tribal  names 
either  from  the  chief  under  whom  they  serve,  the 
district  or  country  to  which  they  belong,  or  the 
tzaditions  as  to  whence  they  derive  their  descent. 
The  Gorgani,  Sherwari,  and  Sherzai  take  from 
gnrg  and  sher,  respectiyely  a  wolf  and  a  lion; 
the  Lomri,  from  Inmii,  the  fox ;  the  Jamalzai, 
Clumgoni,  Shadanzai,  and  Guizai,  from  the  terms 
jamal,  chango,  ahad,  and  gul,  severally  meaning 
beautiful,  good,  happy,  and  rose;  the  Dodzai,  from 
*do,*  two,  being  two  united  tribes,  etc. 

Tlie  Kiird,  who  inhabit  the  Dasht-i-be-Daulat, 
doubdesa  came  from  Kurdistan,  and  made  choice  of 
tiie  Dasbt-i-be-Daulat.  Many  of  the  Jhalawan 
tfibes  are  undoubtedly  of  Hajput  origin ;  and  until 
lately  the  practice  of  infanticide  prevailed  amongst 
them.  Near  Bagwuia  waa  seen  a  caye  in  the  rock 
filled  with  the  dried  mummy-like  bodies  of  infants, 
some  of  which  when  seen  had  a  comparatively 
reoent  appearance.  Burton  states  (^Scindej  p.  244) 
that  the  Baluchi  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  to 
death  their  female  children  by  concubines  and 
immanied  girls,  either  by  means  of  opium  or 
drowning  in  milk. 

Gramman  of  the  Ian  ji^uages  show  that  the  Baluch 
is  of  the  Aryan  or  Sanskrit  stock,  and  the  Brahui  of 
the  Scythic  or  Turanian  family.  Lieut.  Pottinger 
meotioDB  that  the  Baluchi  tongue  partakes  con* 
flidetBblT  of  the  idiom  of  the  Persian,  and  at  least 
one-half  of  its  words  are  borrowed  from  that  lan- 
guage, bat  greatly  disguised  under  a  corrupt  and 
unaccountable  pronunciation.  The  Brahui,  on 
the  oontraiy,  ia,  he  says,  so  dissimilar  in  ite  sound 
and  formation,  that  he  did  not  recollect  to  have 
marked  in  it  a  single  expression  in  any  way 
Approaching  to  the  idiom  of  the  Persian. 

br.  Caldwell  reg^ftrds  the  Brahui  as  derived  from 
thie  flame  source  as  the  Panjaln  and  Sindi,  but  it  un- 


ouestionably  contains  a  Dravidian  element.  The 
discovery  of  this  element  beyond  the  Indus  river, 
supporte  the  view  that  some  of  the  Dravidians, 
like  the  Aiyans,  the  Grseco- Scythians,  and  the 
Turoo  -  Mongolians,  entered  IndUi  by  the  N.W. 
route.  According  to  Mr.  Campbell  (pp.  54-56), 
Brahui  is  mainly  Aryan  (Indo-Persic),  with  a 
Turanian  element.  The  contour  of  the  people  of 
these  two  classes,  Brahui  and  Baluch,  is  as  unlike, 
in  most  instances,  as  their  languages,  provided 
they  be  desoendanto  of  a  regular  suocessiou  of 
ancestors  of  either;  but  the  frequent  intermar- 
riages which  take  place  amongst  them  have  tended 
in  some  degree  to  blend  together  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  both,  so  that  in  many  families, 
and  even  in  whole  tribes,  they  have  ceased  to  exist. 
The  fypical  Brahui  are  certain  tribes  inrSaharawan 
and  Jhalawan. 

The  Brahui  are  a  nomade  race,  always  resid- 
ing in  one  part  of  the  country  during  summer, 
and  migrating  to  another  for  the  winter  season. 
They  likewise  change  their  immediate  place  of 
resort  many  times,  in  search  of  pasturage  for  their 
flocks,-^a  practice  rare  among  the  Baluoh  tribes. 
The  Brahm,  instead  of  the  tall  figure,  long  visage, 
and  raised  features  of  their  feUow-countrymen, 
have  stout,  squat  figures,  short,  thick  bones,  with 
round  faces  and  flat  lineaments.  Numbers  of  them 
have  brown  hair  and  beards.  The  Kamburani, 
the  chief  tribe,  are  subdivided  into  three  distinct 
gradations  of  rank,  called  Ahmedzai,  Khani,  and 
KamburanL  The  first  supplies  the  khan;  the 
Khsad  are  of  the  secondary  rank  of  chiefs.  The 
term  Kamburani  includes  all  the  remainder  of  tbe 
tribe,  but  in  common  is  applicable  to  the  whole 
body.  They  receive  wives  from,  but  do  not  marry 
their  daughters  into,  other  tribes. 

The  Bahich  tribes.  Bind  and  Maghzi,  are 
settled  in  Cutoh  Gandava,  to  which  fertile  plain 
they  have  emigrated  at  di£ferent  periods  from  the 
province  of  Ma^ran,  and  have  become  incorporated 
with  the  Jat,  or  cultivators  of  the  soil,  as  the 
subjecto  of  the  Khan  of  KaUt ;  a  few  of  these 
likewise  reside  in  the  hills  to  the  N.E.  of  Cutch 
Gandava,  and  skirto  of  the  deserto  north  of  Ealat. 
The  Sacffi,  who  formed  part  of  Alexander's  army, 
and  whose  country  is  stated  by  Wilson  to  have 
been  that  lying  between  the  Paropamisan  moun- 
tains and  Sea  df  Aral,  still,  it  has  been  said,  exist 
as  a  tribe  of  the  Brahui  of  Jhalawan. 

The  Baluchi  have  by  no  means  a  pure  and 
unbroken  descent  from  any  one  source.  They 
claim  to  be  Arabs  from  Aleppo.  In  many  caaes 
the  outline  of  their  physiognomy  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Arabs  of  Egypt  and  Syria :  and  if 
such  a  Baluch  were  dressed  in  the  Arab  oress,  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  detect  his  nation- 
ality. Others  are  Sindians  who  fled  to  the  hills 
on  the  invasion  of  their  country  by  tbe  Maho- 
medan& 

The  whole  of  the  tribes,  Brahui  and  Baluch, 
are  nominally  subject  to  the  Khan  of  Kalat  as 
chief  of  all,  but  his  power  yaries  with  his  popu- 
lurity.  The  nomade  tribes  reside  in  tomans,  or 
collections  of  tents.  The  tents  are  made  of  goat*s 
hair,  black  or  striped ;  the  furniture  is  very  simple, 
— a  few  metal  cooxing-pots,  a  stone  hand-mill,  some 
rough  carpets  with  a  rug,  a  distaff  for  roinning 
wool,  and  a  hookah,  are  all  that  are  usually  tound  in 
a  Brahui  tent.  That  of  the  chief  may  perhaps  be 
better  furnished,  and  be  is  richer  than  his  neigh- 
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boon  in  flocks  and  herds.  Thedresa  of  the  poorer 
classeB  is  made  up  of  a  long  tunic,  trouaers  looae 
at  the  feet,  and  a  black  or  brown  overcoat  or 
cloak,  UBuaUj  of  felt,  kummerbund  and  sandals. 
They  wear  a  small  cap,  either  fitting  tight  to  the 
outline  of  the  head,  or  dome-shaped,  with  a  tassel 
on  the  top.  Those  of  the  higher  classes  are  ela- 
borately ornamented  with  gold  thread.  Few  wear 
turbans;  but  the  Baluch  have  them  preposteroosly 
large,  of  white  muslin.  The  higher  classes  are 
somewhat  better  dressed,  and  cany  lungees  or 
scarfs,  which  they  throw  around  their  shoulders 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  a  Scotch  plaid. 
Instead  of  the  cbolo,  Baluchi  women  generally 
wear  the  gaghgho,  a  long  shift  opening  behind 
between  the  shoulders,  and  with  half  arms.  It 
is  generally  made  of  red  or  white  stuff,  reaches 
dmost  down  to  the  ankles,  and  is  elaborately 
worked  at  the  breast.  Red  is  the  fashionable 
colour.  Among  the  poorest  no  trousers  or  drawers 
are  worn  under  it. 

The  women  tie  their  hair  in  a  knot  behind, 
brusfaing  it  smooth  in  front,  and  keeping  it  in 
place  by  a  kind  of  fixature.  The  colour  of  the 
hair  is  frequently  brown  or  red.  The  men  wear 
their  hair  long  and  flowing  over  the  shoulders, 
whilst  a  luxuriant  beard  falk  over  the  breast 

Baluchistan  is  rich  in  mineral  productions; 
copper,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  sulphur,  and  alum 
abound  in  various  parts ;  while  common  salt  is 
too  plentiful  to  be  advantageous  to  vecetation. 
On  the  high  road  from  Kalat  to  Gutch  Gandava 
is  a  range  of  hills  from  which  red  salt  ia  extracted. 
Sulphur  and  alum  are  to  be  had  at  the  same  place. 
Ferrier  saw  quantities  of  white  and  grey  marble  in 
the  mountains  to  the  westward  of  Nushki,  but  it 
does'  not  seem  to  be  at  all  prised  by  the  Baluch. 
The  best  timber  the  Baluchi  have  is  the  Upoors, 
the  Zisyphus  jujuba  and  tamarind  trees,  both  of 
which  are  renuurkably  hard  and  durable;  also 
the  Babul,  Famesian  mimosa ;  Lye,  or  tamarisk ; 
Keem,  or  Melia  axadirachta;  Fipul,  or  Ficus 
religioea :  Sissoo,  or  Dalbergia  sinoo,  Roxburgh ; 
Ohinar,  Platanus  orientalis.  The  Brahui,  unlike 
all  other  Mahomedan  people,  have  no  syods,  prs, 
muUas,  or  fakirs,  or  any  persons  pretending  to 
inspiration  or  sanctity  amongst  them,  and  are  com- 
pelled, while  holding  the  mft  in  due  reverence, 
to  seek  them  amongst  strangers.  —  Richard  F, 
Burton's  Scindey  p.  244 ;  British  World  in  the 
East;  Ritchie;  Ferrier' s  Journeys;  Pottinger's 
Travels,  Beluchistan  and  Sinde  ;  Masson's  Narra- 
tive; Masson's  Journeys;  Masson*s Kelat ;  Postans' 
Personal  Observations;  Dr,  Cook;  Imp.  Qaz,; 
CaldweWs  Comparative  Grammar ;  Mr.  (Sir  Geo.) 
Campbell,  jap.  54-56. 

BALUnG-GAOH.  Bbng.  Sweet  basil;  Oci- 
mum  basQicum. 

BALUKGOO.  HiMD.  Seeds  of  Dracocepbalum 
Royleanum ;  black,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long, 
pointed,  mucilaginous,  and  slightly  aromatic. 

BALUR.    Hind.,  Pers.    Crystal ;  rock  crystal 

BALU  RAKKASI.  Can.  Argemone  Mexi- 
caoa ;  in  Telugu,  Foorcr^a  gigantea. 

BALUSU  KURA.  Tel.  Ganthium  parvi- 
florum.  Kura  signifies  Vegetable.*  In  a  verse 
of  the  Bharata,  where  Krishna,  having  been  fed  by 
a  hunter  or  savage,  his  attendant  asks,  *  Is  the 
Balusa  kura  which  you  received  from  Panchalikudu 
equal  to  salyodanam  (fine  rice)  apupa  (cakes). 


saka  (vegetables),  supam  (pulse)?'    It  is  also  a 


common  proverb,  '  Whilst  life  remains,  I  can  sub- 
sist on  the  leaves  (kura)  of  the  Balusu ;  ^  iaiplyiDg 
submission  to  any  necessity  however  grievoos. 

BALUT.    Hind.    Quercus  incana. 

BALUTA,  also  written  Balote,  or  Bara  Balate, 
the  village  servants  in  S.W.  India,  who,  with  the 
inferior  servants  Alute  and  Narakaru,  vary  in  num- 
ber in  different  parts  of  India,  from  six  to  twenty- 
seven,  and  have  different  designatioDS.  In  most 
cases  their  offices  are  paid  by  recognised  fees  and 
perquisites,  by  allotments  of  com  at  harvest-time, 
or  by  portions  of  land  held  rent-free  or  at  a  k)w 
quit-rent.  The  offices  are  mostly  hereditary,  and 
are  capable  of  being  mortgaged  or  sold.  They 
are  a  municipality,  and  cou^  be  employed  to  the 
benefit  of  the  country.  Wilson  enumerates  them 
astbePotailorheadinan;  Kalkami  or  accountant; 
Ohandari,  head  of  the  trades ;  Potadar,  orassayer, 
mon^-cfaanger,  silversmith;  Despandi,  district 
accountant;  Nhawi  or  barber;  Parit  or  washer- 
Gurao,  temple  servant;  Sutar,  carpenter; 


Kumhar,  potter;  Eskar  or  Mhar,  gatekeeper; 
and  Josi,  astrologer.  Amongst  the  Canarese  people 
the  village  servants  are  styled  Ayagaru  or  Ayen- 
gandlu,  or  those  who  share  in  portions  of  the 
crop,  for  services. — Wilson's  Gloss. 

BA-LU-WA.   BuBK.   Abelmoschusmoscfaatos. 

BAM.    Hind.    A  fathom. 

BAM,  said  to  be  an  exclamation  of  salutation 
interchanged  by  saiva  mendicants  carrying  the 
water  of  the  GsjigeB.  Perhaps  a  misprint  for  Ram 
Ram  Mahadeo?— mTlMm. 

BAM.    Arab.    Melia  sempervirens. 

BAMA.  Hind.  Red-flowered  variety  of  Coron- 
illa  grandiflora,  Linn, 

BAMAH.  Heb.  a  high  place;  worship  ia 
high  places.    Habamah,  highland. 

BAJf ARI.    Hind.    Edypta  erecta. 

BAMAU,  a  close-grained  wood  of  Akyab  and 
Pegu  ?  prisad  by  Karens  for  bows.  A  cubic  foot 
weighs  52  lbs.  Average  lengtii  of  the  trunk  to 
the  first  branch  is  80  feet,  and  average  girth 
measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  6  feet-* 
Dr.  Brandis,  Cal  Ex.  Cat. 

BAMBA,  an  Aryan  race  in  the  hills  beyond  the 
Jhelum  or  Hydaspes,  on  the  Panjab  frontier. 
They  were  ori^nauy  Brahmans,  but  are  oonverti 
to  Mahomedanism. 

BAMBAL  of  Eaghan.    Viscum  album,  X. 

BAMBALAS,  also  Bambalimak  Tak.  Bam* 
ball,  Maleal.    Citrus  decumana. 

BAMBANGAUR.  Adassof  GaurRajpnta.--lf. 

BAMBANIA.  Hind.  A  subdivision  of  the 
Khachhi  tribe  of  cultivators. — Wils. 

BAMBOO. 


Nai,  .    •    .  Hind., 
Preng,    ....       Ja?. 
Mamoa,  Boluh,   .  Malay.  I 
Kol-mulla,  Malbal. 

Mungil,  Munjil,  .  Tail 
Bonga  vedarQ,  .  .  Twu 
Penti  vedara,  Pota  v.,  „ 
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Wa,  Warbo,  Pe-lan,  BuBX. 
Penang-wa,      .    .        „ 
Wa-gna-khyat,     .        „ 
ChuE,     ....    Chin. 
Bani,  Blians,  .    .    Hind. 
KirgaU  Bani,  .    .      .  ,, 
Bar  b.  ana  Qam  b.,       „ 

Of  the  bamboo,  the  most  gigantic  oi  the  _ 
there  are  many  genera  ami  species,  which  are 
Implied  to  so  many  useful  purposes,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  an  object  in  which 
strength  and  elasticity  are  requisite,  and  for  which 
lightness  is  no  objection,  to  which  the  atenos  are 
not  adapted  in  the  countries  where  they  grow.. 
They  vary  in  sise  from  that  of  a  reed  to  that  of  a 
tall  and  slender  palm  tree ;  and  the  Soath  Ajaia 
genera  comprise  species  of  arundinaria,  bambusa, 
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beeaha,  three  of  dendrodEJamiu,  with  species  of 
gigantoohloa,  nsstus,  and  phyllostachys. 

For  building  purposes,  IJiey  are  used  for  frame- 
works of  booses,  the  uprights,  flooring,  planking, 
roofing;  and  thatching,  with  all  the  needed  scaf- 
folding; 

Also  for  all  hotuehoid  furniture,  chairs,  seats, 
bed-poats,  couches,  cots,  tables,  blinds,  screens, 
and  mats ;  also  as  pans,  baskets,  buckets,  boxes, 
hollow  cases,  cooking  pots,  and  cups;  likewise 
as  tonga,  forks,  and  knives;  also  for  pipe-sticks, 
musical  instmments,  weaving  implements,  and 
handles  for  umbrellas  and  parasols. 

dmveyanees  d  kinds,  palanquins,  dhoolees, 
mlanqnin  and  dhoolee  poles,  litters  of  kinds, 
ners,  carts,  tent  poles  and  shoulder  poles,  are  all 
made  o€  bamboa 

For  Mfor  and  the  chase,  they  make  bows,  arrows, 
aad  quiTers ;  Unoe,  jaTelin,ana  spear  shafts ;  spears, 
dtffpea^  and  arrow  heads;  stockades,  rockets;  fire- 
works, and  the  sumpitan  blow-pipe. 

FUien  make  staaes  for  nets,  fishing-rods,  fish 
poles,  and  crab  nets. 

For  agricukural  purposes,  the  harrow,  the  hoe, 
the  doil-cniaher,  ouraole  water-pipes,  conduits, 
leren  for  wells,  fences,  raised  floois  for  rice  stores, 
portable  stages,  hencoops,  bird-cages,  the  floors 
and  supporters  of  bridges,  ladders,  pUtforms. 

For  iea/arerMy  the  bamboo  provides  spars,  oars, 
ysfda,  masts,  deck  planking,  flag  poles,  outriggers, 
and  rafts  for  floating  heavy  timber ;  while  for  the 
ieoraed,  books,  paper,  rulers,  and  pencil  are  all 
made  of  bamboo. 

Bamboo  bow§  and  arrows  are  in  common  use 
wherever  the  bamboo  is  obtainable.  The  harder 
aad  thicker  aorts,  split  and  farmed  with  tapering 
eiida,Bake  a  Tery  strong  and  elastic  bow ;  a  narrow 
atiip  of  the  outer  skin  of  the  same  is  used  for  the 
atriag;  aad  the  slender,  reed-like  kinds  make 
excellent  arrowa.  One  of  the  few  agricultural 
Implementa  used  by  the  Papuans,  a  spud  or  hoe 
for  plantiBg  or  weediing,  is  made  of  a  stout  bamboo, 
cot  somewhat  like  a  spear  head. 

Ladden  are  made  of  two  bamboos  of  the  required 
length,  by  cutting  small  holes  just  above  each 
nag,  to  receive  iSe  rungs  or  steps,  formed  of  a 
Bore  slender  bamboo.  Malays  make  wonderfully 
light  scaling-ladders,  which  can  be  conveyed  wiw 
facility  where  heavier  machines  could  not  be 
tiansported.  In  their  search  for  honev  and  bees- 
wax, the  tribes  of  the  Ardiipelago  make  a  ladder 
by  driving  bamboo  pegs  into  the  tree  three  feet 
•pari,  aad  a  straight  Immboo  is  fastened  to  their 


*  ends,  thus  rarming  wiUi  the  tree  a  ladder, 

h     they    build    higher    as    th^    ascend. 

The  bamboo  esn  be  split  with  great  facility  and 

aeoaracy,  and,  owing  to  its  being  hollow,  it  can  be 

easily  eat  across  or  notched  with  a  sharp  knife  or 

haichei     By  cutting  off  the  end  veiy  obliquely 

Jaat  beyond  a  joint,  a  very  sharp  cutting  pomt  is 

otitainffd,  suitable  for  a  spear,  dagger,  or  arrow 

aa  effective  as  a  weapon  as  iron.    8uch 

\  are  used  b^  all  the  Malay  races.    The  masts 

mud  yards  d  native  vessels  in  the  Archipelago  are 

mimoat  always  formed  of  bamboo,  as  it  combines 

Jij^tncM,  strength,  and  elasticity  in  an  unequalled 

degTOC>    Two  or  three  large  bamboos  form  the  best 

owuriggen  to  canoes,  on  account  of  their  great 

booyancy.    They  also  serve  to  form  rafts ;  and  in 

the  city  of  Palembang  in  Sumatra  is  a  complete 

icreet  ii  floating  houses  supported  on  rafts  formed 


of  huge  bundles  of  bamboos.  The  Dyaks  make 
bamboo  bridges  to  cross  streams,  and  also  carry 
footpaths  along  the  face  of  precipices,  formed 
wholly  of  bam£>os  ingeniously  hung  from  over- 
hanging trees  by  diagonal  rods  of  bamboos  so  as 
to  form  true  suspension  bridj^es.  The  flooring  of 
Burma  and  Malay  houses  is  almost  always  of 
bamboo.  Thev  are  split  lengthways  twice,  and 
the  pieces  tied  down  with  a  rattan ;  or  the  bunboos 
are  split  down  one  side,  opened  out  and  spread 
flat.  In  Lombok  and  Macassar,  bouses  are  made 
entirely  of  bamboo, — poets,  walls,  floors,  and 
roof  au  being  of  this  one  material;  also  every 
article  of  their  furniture,-— chairs,  sofas,  aad  bed- 
steads, blinds,  screens,  mats,  baskets.  For  waUr 
vessels^  some  of  the  lighter  kinds  are  cut  into 
lengths  up  to  five  feet,  a  small  hole  being  knocked 
through  the  septa  of  the  joints  and  th^  or  four 
of  these  vessels  are  tied  together  and  carried  on 
the  back.  Water  pipes  and  aqueducts  are  also 
made  from  bamboo  tubes;  measures,  drinking 
vessels,  water  dippers,  tobacco  boxes,  and  tinder 
boxes.  Single  jomts  of  bamboo  make  excellent 
cooking  vessels  for  rice,  fish,  and  vegetables. 
They  serve,  too,  for  jars ;  and  pipes  and  hookahs 
can  also  be  formed  from  them.  In  Sumatra,  the 
framework  of  the  houses  of  the  natives  is  chiefly 
composed  of  this  materiaL  In  the  floorings,  whole 
stems,  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  are  laid 
close  to  each  other,  and  across  these  stems  laths 
of  split  bamboo  about  an  inch  wide  are  fastened 
down  with  filaments  of  the  rattan  cane.  The 
sides  of  the  houses  are  closed  in  with  the  bamboo, 
opened,  and  rendered  flat  by  splitting  or  notching 
the  circular  joints  on  the  outside,  chipping  away 
the  corresponding  divisions  within,  ana  laying  it 
in  the  son  to  dnr,  pressed  down  with  weights. 
Whole  bamboos  often  form  the  uprights ;  and  the 
house  is  generally  roofed  in  with  a  thatch  of 
narrow  split  bamboos,  six  feet  long,  placed  in 
regular  layers,  each  reaching  within  two  feet  of 
the  extremity  of  that  beneath  it,  by  which  a  treble 
coyering  is  formed.  Another  and  most  ingenious 
roof  is  also  formed  by  cutting  large  straight 
bamboos  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  from  the 
ridge  to  the  eaves,  then  sj^itting  them  exactly  in 
two,  knocking  out  the  partitions,  and  arranging 
them  in  dose  order  with  the  hollow  or  inner  sides 
uppermost ;  over  which  a  second  layer,  with  the 
outer  or  convex  sides  up,  is  placed  upon  the  other 
in  mctk  a  manner  that  each  of  the  convex  pieces 
falls  into  the  two  contiguous  concave  pieces, 
covering  their  edges,  the  latter  serving  as  gutters 
to  carry  off  the  rain  that  falls  upon  the  upper 
convex  layer. 

In  ChinOf  the  shoots  are  boiled,  pickled,  and 
comfited;  the  roots  are  carved  into  fantastic 
images  of  men,  birds,  monkeyv,  or  monstrous 
perversions  of  animated  nature,  or  are  turned  into 
oval  sti(^  for  worshippers  to  divine  whether  the 
gods  will  hear  or  refuse  their  petitions.  The 
tapering  culms  are  used  for  all  purposes  that 
poles  can  be  applied  to, — carrying,  supporting, 
propelling,  and  measuring;  by  the  porter,  the 
carpenter,  and  the  boatman ;  for  the  joists  of 
houses,  the  ribs  of  sails,  the  shafts  of  spears,  and 
the  wattles  of  hurdles ;  the  tubes  of  aqueducts, 
aad  the  handles  and  the  ribs  of  umbrellas  and 
fans.  The  leaves  are  sewed  upon  cords  to  make 
rain-cloaks,  swept  into  heaps  to  form  manure,  and. 
matted  into  thatch  to  cover  houses.    Cut  into 
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splinths  and  slivers  of  yarions  sizes,  the  wood  is 
worked  into  baskets  and  trays  of  every  form  and 
fancy ;  twisted  into  cables,  plaited  into  awnings, 
and  woven  into  mats  for  scenery  of  the  theatre, 
the  roofs  of  boats,  and  the  casing  of  goods.  The 
shavings  even  are  picked  into  oakum,  and  mixed 
with  those  of  rattan  to  be  stuffed  into  mattresses. 
The  bamboo  furnishes  their  bed  for  sleeping  and 
the  couch  for  reclining,  the  chopsticks  for  eating, 
the  pipe  for  smoking,  and  the  flute  for  entertain- 
ing; a  curtain  to  hang  before  the  door,  and  a  broom 
to  sweep  around  it ;  together  with  screens,  stools, 
stands,  and  sofas  for  various  uses  of  conveniences 
and  luxury  in  the  house.  The  mattress  to  lie 
upon,  the  chair  to  sit  upon,  the  table  to  dine  from, 
food  to  eat,  and  fuel  to  cook  it  with,  are  alike 
derived  from  it ;  the  ferule  to  govern  the  scholar, 
and  the  book  he  studies,  both  originate  here.  The 
tapering  barrels  of  the  *'  song '  or  organ,  and  the 
dreaded  instrument  of  the  iictor,  one  to  make 
harmonv  and  the  other  to  strike  dread,  the  skewer 
to  pin  the  hair  and  the  hat  to  screen  the  head, 
the  paper  to  write  on,  the  pencil  handle  to  write 
with,  and  the  cup  to  hold  the  pencil,  the  rule  to 
measure  lengths,  the  cup  to  gauge  quantities,  and 
the  bucket  to  draw  water,  the  bellows  to  blow 
the  fire,  and  the  bottle  to  retain  the  match,  the 
bird-case  and  crab-net,  the  fish-pole  and  sum- 
pitan,  Ute  water-wheel  and  aqueduct,  wheelbarrow 
and  cart,  etc.,  are  one  and  all  furnished  or  com- 
pleted by  this  magnificent  grass,  whose  graceful 
beauty  when  growing  is  comparable  to  its  varied 
usefulness  when  cut  down. 

In  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Sumatra^  the  bamboo 
is  formed  into  a  wind  instrument  On  nearing 
one  of  these,  says  a  writer,  our  ears  were  saluted 
by  the  most  melodious  sounds,  some  soft  and 
liquid  like  flute  notes,  and  others  deep  and  full 
like  the  tones  of  an  organ.  These  sounds  were 
sometimes  low,  inteirupted,  or  even  single,  and 
presently  they  would  swell  into  a  grand  burst  of 
mingled  melody.  I  can  hardly  express  the  feelings 
of  astonishment  with  which  I  paused  to  listen  and 
look  for  the  source  of  music  so  wild  in  such  a  spot. 
It  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  clump  of  trees  at  a 
little  distance,  but  I  could  see  neither  musician 
nor  instrument,  and  the  sounds  varied  so  much  in 
their  strength,  that  their  origin  seemed  now  at 
one  place  and  now  at  another,  as  if  they  some- 
times came  from  mid  air  and  sometimes  swelled 
up  from  the  mass  of  dark  foliage,  or  hovered, 
famt  and  fitful,  around  it  On  drawing  nearer  to 
the  clump,  my  companions  pointed  out  a  slender 
bamboo  which  rose  above  the  branches,  and 
whence  they  said  the  musical  tones  issued.  I  was 
more  bewildered  than  before,  but  thev  proceeded 
to  explain  that  the  bamboo  was  perforated,  and 
that  the  breeze  ealled  forth  all  the  sounds.  Here 
was  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  applications  of 
the  bamboo,  converting  an  entire  bamboo,  rough 
from  the  jungle,  and  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  lengUi, 
into  a  musicid  instrument  by  simply  cutting  a  few 
holes  in  it.  They  are  called  buia  ribat,  or  bula 
perinda  (stoim  or  plaintive  bamboo).  As  we  pro- 
ceeded, and  when  the  notes  had  died  away  in  the 
distance,  our  ears  were  suddenly  penetrated  by  a 
crash  of  grand  thrilling  tones,  wnich  seemed  to 
grow  out  of  the  air  around  instead  of  pursuing  us. 
A  briidc  breeze  which  soon  followed,  and  imparted 
*  animation  to  the  dark  and  heavy  leaves  of  the 
gomuti  palms,  explained  the  mystery,  while  it 
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prolonged  the  powerful  swell.  As  we  went  on, 
the  sounds  decreased  in  strength,  and  gradoally 
became  faint,  but  it  was  not  till  we  had  left  the 
bamboo  of  the  wind  far  behind  us,  and  long  hidden 
by  intervening  trees  and  cottages,  that  we  ceased 
to  hear  it.  Marsden,  in  his  Dictionary,  gives  the 
quotation,  *  Terlalu  amat  mardu  bunyinia  seperti 
buluh  perrindu  rasania,'  which  he  translates,  *  Most 
melodious  was  the  sound,  affecting  the  sense  like 
supernatural  music*  Those  seen  in  Rambau  and 
Naning  had  a  slit  in  each  joint  above  a  certain 
height,  so  that  one  bamboo  possessed  14  to  20 
notes,  each  of  which  varied  in  itself  acoordiDg  to 
the  strength  of  the  breeze.  The  joints  decrease 
in  their  ^re  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  aud  the 
slits  also  differ  in  their  size  and  shape. 

In  7Viiitfr,  a  musical  instrument  is  formed  from 
a  single  joint  of  a  bamboo  by  carefully  raising 
seven  strips  of  the  hard  skin  to  form  strings, 
which  remain  attached  at  each  end,  and  are  raised 
up  by  small  p^s  wedged  underneath,  the  strings 
being  prevented  from  splitting  off  by  a  strongly 
plaited  ring  of  the  same  material  bound  around 
each  end.  An  opening  cut  on  one  side  allows  the 
bamboo  to  vibrate  in  musical  notes  when  the 
strings  are  pulled.  The  '  gamelung '  of  Java  is 
made  by  sets  of  gongs  and  metallic  plates. 

About  Hong-Kong  and  Canton^  several  kinds 
of  the  bamboo  are  very  common.  There  is  a  yellow 
variety  with  beautiful  green  stripes  painted  on 
its  stems,  as  if  done  by  the  hand  of  a  most  delicate 
artist  But,  like  the  Indian  varieties,  they  grow 
in  dense  bushes,  their  stems  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  straightness,  and  the  large  joints  and 
branches  which  are  produced  on  all  parts  of  the 
stem  give  it  a  rough  surface,  and  consequently 
render  it  unsuitable  for  fine  work.  These  tropical 
jungly-looking  bamboos  disappear  in  the  more 
northern  latitudes,  and  in  their  places  we  have  the 
mowchok,  the  long-  sin-chok,  the  hoo-chok,  and  one 
or  two  others,  all  with  dean  stems  and  feather 
branches,  suited  for  the  most  delicate  kinds  d 
work,  and  all  *good  for  food.'  These  bambooi 
invariably  grow  in  a  rich  yellow  loam  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills. 

Almost  all  the  common  paper  of  China  is  msdi 
from  bamboo  foliage.  In  the  Himalayas,  alaa 
large  water-tanks  are  constructed  in  the  fields  for 
steeping  the  bamboo  stems  in  a  solution  of  lime 
They  are  then  taken  out  and  beaten  upon  stons 
until  they  become  quite  soft,  or  till  all  the  flin^ 
matter  which  abounds  in  their  stems  is  removed 
A  Jibre  for  textUe  purposes  can  be  got  froi 
bamboo.  To  prepare  the  fibre,  the  knots  or  joint 
are  cut  with  a  circular  saw.  A  quantity  is  tho 
placed  in  a  tub  or  boiler  having  a  perforatel 
steam-pipe  at  the  bottom.  Cold  water  and  thei 
caustic  soda  is  put  in,  the  quantity  of  Uie  latts 
being  governed  by  the  quantity  of  the  bambos 
and  determined  by  experiments,  sinoe  some  kind 
of  bamboo  require  more  soda  than  others.  Stean 
is  then  turned  on,  and  the  boiling  kept  up  for  fod 
or  five  days  with  the  caustic  soda.  The  causti 
liquor  is  then  drawn  off  and  fresh  water  ponrei 
on,  and  then  another  boiling  for  four  days.  This  i 
repeated.  The  bamboo  is  then  put  into  a  sort  (J 
mangling  machine,  with  aroller  of  SSOOlbs.  to  cnisl 
it.  Several  other  processes  then  take  place,  and  tbi 
fibre  is  then  put  up  in  bales  ready  for  sconrinf 
and  dyeing,  and  for  mixing  with  wool,  silk,  oottos 
or  any  other  fibrous  substances.    It  is  said  to  mil 
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'ftadilj  with  aliuoet  anythiDg,  and  takes  colonn 
vitboat  difficnlty. 

A  funaus  Uke  a  moshroom  grows  at  the  root  of 
the  bamboo,  and  it  is  legarded  by  the  Burmese  as 
qiute  a  specific  for  wonn&  Some  European  physi- 
dana  also  deem  it  a  superior  anthebnintic 

The  best  places  for  bamboos  are  near  water, 
veDa,  tanks,  or  streams.  The  stems  ran  up  to 
almost  their  entire  length  before  they  throw  out 
any  of  their  branches, — an  interesting  provision 
of  natare ;  for  if  the  lateral  shoots  were  developed 
before,  they  could  not  possibly  rise  through  the 
tidek  network  of  branches  above,  and  attain  that 
fonn  of  grace  and  beauty  which  nothing  in  nature 
csn  surpass.  The  ordinary  great  bamboo  of  India 
ia  known  to  grow  40  feet  in  40  days  in  the  moist 
JQDglea,  and  Indian  bamboos  at  Cairo  grew  10 
inches  in  one  night.  In  Ceylon,  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  bamboo  was  made  use  of  under  native  rule 
as  a  means  of  carrying  out  a  sentence  of  a  cruel 
death.  The  criminal  or  victim  was  laid  on  the 
gnmnd  over  a  bamboo  sprout,  which  speedily  made 
a  way  through  his  body. 

The  Garo,  Bodo,  and  Eachari  races  perform 
sacrifice  before  a  bamboo  fixed  into  the  ground. 

Bamboos  are  taken  to  Britain  chiefly  as  dun- 
nage in  the  holds  of  vessels,  and  used  principally 
for  making  umbrella  sticks,  light  garaen  seats, 
and  haiidhx>m  weavers^  reeds,  etc 

Bamboo  Rice. — The  bamboo  flowers  once  in  SO 
to  60  years,  and  dies.  In  most  districts  in  which 
they  grow,  the  bloom  makes  its  appearance  in 
Jsoaary,  aiid  by  the  end  of  March  the  seeds  are 
ripened,  when  the  natives  watch  for  the  first 
shower  of  rain  to  throw  them  down.  On  the 
Bhewetor  hilla  it  rained  heavily  on  the  1st  and 
2d  of  April  in  1872,  and  on  the  8d  groups  of 
native  men,  women,  and  children  were  seen 
enteiing  the  bamboo  jungles  at  the  base  of  the 
hiOa,  ^nth  baskets,  sieves,  and  brooms,  for  the 
purpoae  of  collecting  the  seed  for  food.  A  Madras 
mearare  of  the  seed  when  cleaned  yields  half  a  mea- 
sure of  grain ;  the  grain  is  small,  about  one  line  in 
thidmess,  a  quarter  inch  in  length,  of  a  light 
brownish  colour,  oblong  in  shape,  pointed  at  both 
extremities,  and  rounded  off  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  it  is  flat,  the  germinal  spot  being  placed 
at  an  extremitjr  facing  the  rounded  side,  and 
indicated  by  a  slight  depression  at  the  part.  The 
grain  is  readily  boiled,  when  it  has  all  the  appear- 
ance, taste,  and  flavour  of  the  ordinary  rice,  the 
Oryza  sativa.  Cue  Madras  ollock  of  the  clean 
grain,  weighing  15^  tolas,  when  boiled  yielded 
2}  ollocks  of  boiled  rice,  weighing  29}  tolas  bv 
weght.  The  grain  makes  good  healthy  fooa, 
and  is  largely  partaken  of  by  the  poor  in  districts 
where  it  can  be  collected;  in  some  parts  of  India  the 
grain  is  eaten  raw ;  also  used  to  distil  country 
arrack  from,  and  like  ordinary  rice  on  all  occasions 
when  procurable.  Large  flowering  in  the  Soopah 
foresta  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1864,  during 
which  about  50,000  people  assembled  from  neigh- 
booring  districts  to  collect  the  seeds,  which  they 
used  as  rice.  Fever  is  said  to  prevail  where  tracts 
of  bamboos  are  seeding.  Capt  Sleeman  mentions 
that  all  the  large  bcunboos,  whose  clusters  and 
avenues  formed  ^e  principal  feature  in  the  beauty 
of  Dchra  Doon  ever  since  the  valley  became  known 
to  us,  or  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  ran 
to  seed  and  died  on  one  season,  as  well  those 
traoeplanted  from  the  original  stock  the  previous 


season  as  those  transplanted  twenty  years  ago. 
The  people  of  the  hill  and  jungly  tracts  of  central 
India  calculate  ages  and  events  by  the  seedings 
of  the  hill  bamboos ;  a  man  who  has  seen  two 
Kutungs,  or  two  seedings  of  the  bamboo,  is 
considered  an  old  man, — perhaps  sixty  years  of 
age. 

Immense  quantities  of  fine  bamboos  are  floated 
down  the  various  rivers  of  the  western  coast  of 
India.  They  are  one  of  the  riches  of  those  pro- 
vinces. They  are  ordinarily  60  feet  long  and  five 
inches  in  diameter  near  the  root ;  these  are  readily 
purchased  standing  at  5  rupees  per  1000,  and 
small  ones  at  3^  rupees  per  1000.  Millions  are 
annually  cut  in  the  forests,  and  taken  away  by 
water  in  rafts  or  by  land  in  carts.  From  their 
great  buoyancy,  they  are  much  used  for  floating 
the  heavier  woods,  as  Termioalia  tomentosa  and 
Dalbergia  arborea,  and  piles  of  them  are  lashed  to 
the  sides  of  the  pattimars  going  to  Bombay.  The 
larger  ones  are  selected  as  outriggers  for  ferry 
boats,  or  studding-sail  booms  for  small  craft. 
In  addition  to  the  vast  export  by  sea,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  two  lakhs  are  taken  from  the  Soopah 
taluq  eastward.  The  Malabar  bamboo  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  Pegu  (Bambosa  gigantea), 
which  is  8  inches  in  diameter.  Immersing  in 
water,  or,  better  still,  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  or  lime  water,  extracts  the  sweet  sap,  which 
would  otherwise  induce  decay.  But  when  it  is 
intended  to  split  the  bamboos  for  reepers,  this 
should  be  done  before  steeping  them  in  the 
metallic  bath.  The  merchants  on  the  western 
coast  of  India  prefer  the  water-seasoned  bamboos 
which  have  been  months  in  the  water  attached  to 
the  rafts  that  are  floated  down  the  Nelambor  and 
Sedasheghur  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  bamboos 
are  brought  down  in  immense  floats,  tied  together 
in  bundles  of  fifty  by  the  root  ends,  which  are 
turned  towards  the  fore  part  of  the  float.  £nor-> 
mous  quantities  are  annually  rafted  down  the 
Ganffa  and  Ramganga  rivers,  and  down  the  Ganges 
canaL 

Bamboo  Caps, — The  official  summer  caps  of 
the  Chinese  mandarins  are  made  from  tiie  rind 
of  a  crooked  bamboo. 

Bamboo  GaUs^  Chuh-juh,  Chin.,  morbid  ex- 
crescences which  grow  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg 
on  the  stalks  of  the  bitter  bamboo  (Ku-chuh, 
Chin.  ).   They  are  said  to  have  injurious  properties. 

Bamboo  Juice^  Chuh-li,  Chin.,  is  prepared  by 
heating  short  pieces  of  green  bamboo  so  as  to 
drive  out  the  sap  at  the  cut  ends,  and  is  given  in 
catarrh,  fever,  etc 

Bamboo  Stigar^  or  Tabashir,  is  found  in  the 
hollows  of  the  bamboos.  It  is  a  silicate,  and  quite 
inert,  but  the  natives  have  great  faith  in  it  as  a 
stimulant.  Its  properties  are  said  to  be  by  them 
of  a  very  heating  nature.  Tamil  practitioners  say 
the  root  is  diluent,  that  the  bark  cures  eruptions, 
the  leaves  emenagogue,  and  that  the  tabashir, 
which  is  found  in  the  old  cavities  of  the  joints, 
is  useful  in  paralysis  and  flatulence. — Oriental 
Herald,  ix.  p.  296 ;  Calcutta  Catalogue ;  Fortune** 
Besidence  m  China;  Fortune's  Wanderings  in 
China:  Smithes  China-English  Cyclopmdia:  Von 
Mueller, 

BAMBOUAI.    BuRM.    Careya  arborea. 

BAMBUSA,  the  bamboo  genus  of  tropical 
plants  of  the  order  PanicaceoB.  There  are  nume- 
rous species  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia^  mostly 
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in  regions  where  tbe  clinukte  is  warm  and  moist. 
The  stems  grow  in  dusters,  from  10  to  100,  from 
the  same  root-stock,  and  are  straight  for  18  or  20 
feet.  When  in  flower  it  is  usuaUy  destitute  of 
leaves,  and  as  the  extremity  of  every  ramification 
is  covered  with  hlossom,  the  whole  plant  seems  one 
entire,  immense  panicle. 

B.  Agrestas,  Poir.  Mountainous  and  dry  desert 
places  in  all  China,  Cochin-China,  and  the  Malay 
islands.  Stems  crooked,  often  a  foot  thick,  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  and  nearly  solid. 

B.  Amahussana,  Amboynaand  Manipa,  has  short 
joints  and  a  tluck  wood;  upper  leaves  with 
stinging  hairs. 

B.  Apos,  Sckultes.  A  gigantic  species  on  Mount 
Salak  in  Java;  stems  60  or  70  feet  high,  and  as 
thick  as  a  man's  thigh ;  leaves  very  large,  taper- 
pointed. 

B.  Aristata,  Loddiges.  Slender  stems,  smooth, 
not  spiny ;  native  of  £.  India ;  an  elegant  species. 

B.  Ariindo,  Klein,  of  Chawuree,  furnishes  the 
Mahabaleshwar  wattang-sticks. 

B.  Aspera,  Sck,  Amboyna ;  rises  to  60  or  70 
feet  high. 

B.  Atra.  Leaf-stalks  covered  with  stinging 
hairs.  Stems  black  and  shining,  and  found  in 
Amboyna.    It  is  the  Leleba  nigra  of  Humphius. 

B.  Baodfera,  Kunth.    Beesha  Rheedii,  Kunih. 
Beesha,    .    .    .    •  Tam.  |  Pagutnlla  of  GHrrPAGOKa. 

The  Chittagong  mountains.  It  bears  a  berry 
one-seeded,  and  yidds  tabashir. 

B.  Balcooa,  koxb,  Dendrocalamus  balcooa, 
Voigt.  Balcooa  bans ;  Dhoolt  balcooa,  Beng.  Of 
gigantic  size,  and  reckoned  the  best  for  building 
purposes.  Before  using  it,  it  is  steeped  in  water 
for  a  considerable  time. 

B.  Bitung,  Sehi  Found  in  Java ;  remarkable 
for  its  extremely  broad  and  scabrous  leaves. 

B.  Blumeana,  Sch.  Java;  stems  as  thick  as 
a  child's  arm. 

B.  GlaxLCA^  Loddiges,  India.  Not  spiny.  Leaves 
covered  on  the  under  sur^Mie  with  very  dose 
bright  glaucous  bloom,  scarcely  above  an  inch 
long,  and  not  more  than  two  lines  broad,  not 
growing  above  two  feet  high,  with  entangled 
branches. 

B.  Maxima,  Pdir.  Cambodia,  Bali,  Java,  and 
various  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Grows  60  to 
70  feet  high,  and  as  thidc  as  a  man's  body.  Its 
wood  is,  however,  very  thin. 

B.  Mitis,  Poir.  Cultivated  in  Cochin-China ; 
wild  in  Amboyna.  Stems  are  thin,  but  sometimes 
as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,  80  feet  long,  and  said  to 
be  very  strong. 

B.  Multiplex,  Lour,  Stems  12  feet  long,  and 
an  inch  thick,  cultivated  for  hedges  in  the  north 
of  Cochin-China. 

B.  Nana,  Boxb. 
Pelau,  Pe-Nwgwa,  BUBM.  !  Ken>fa,   ....    Cbxs, 

Burma;  China.  Makes  most  beautiful  close 
hedges  and  fences. 

B.  Nigra,  Loddiges,  Canton,  where  its  stems,  not 
more  than  a  man^s  height,  are  cut  for  walking- 
sticks  and  handles  of  lulies'  parasols.  Grows  in 
England. 

B.  Picta.  Common  in  Coram,  Kdanga,  Celebes, 
and  other  islands.  Joints  4  feet  long,  and  about 
2  inches  thidc;  wood  is  thin,  and  consequently 
used  prindpally  for  light  walking-sticks.  It  is, 
however,  extremely  strong. 

£.  Frava  forms  large  woods  in  Amboyna,  which 
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come  down  to  the  coast.    Its  leaves,  18  ioches 
long  and  3  or  4  inches  broad,  have  stinging  bain. 

B.  Pubesoens,  Loddiges,  Not  spiny;  native 
country  unknown.  Stems  80  feet  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

B.  Spina.  Canta  Banso,  Uria.  Extreme 
height,  80  feet ;  circumference,  1}  feet.  Abounds 
in  Ganjam  and  Gumsur. 

B.  Spinosa. 
Arondo  arbor,  Linn.  \  A.  bambos,  Linn. 

Behur  Bans,  .    .    .    Bevo.  |  Wagna  Khyat,  .  BuiUL 

This  middling-sized  and  very  degant  species 
grows  from  80  to  60  feet  high,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Calcutta,  and  in  Burma.  Its  stems,  dmost 
solid,  have  strong  sharp  spines,  and  grow  so  dose 
together  as  to  form  an  almost  impenetrable 
thicket.  It  has  a  smaller  cavity  in  its  centre  than 
others  of  the  genus,  and  a  sta£f  of  it  is  put  into 
the  hand  of  a  young  Brahman  when  being  in- 
vested with  the  sacerdotal  thread. 

B.  Striata.  Not  spiny.  Stems  dender,  polished, 
yellow,  with  green  stripes.  A  native  of  Obina; 
cultivated  in  tbe  hothouses  of  England  on  account 
of  its  beautiful  variegated  stems.  Grows  aboat 
20  feet  high. 

B.  Stricta,  Roxb,    Male  bamboo. 
Demdrocalamns  striotus,  Jfeec. 
Nastus  strictuB,  Sm, 
Bar, HiHD.  |  Sandaoapa  Yedain,    Til. 

Somewhat  spiny.  Its  great  strength,  solidity, 
and  straightness  render  it  fit  for  many  purposes. 
Spear  or  lance  shafts  are  made  of  it. 

B.  Tabacaria,  Poir,  Grows  wild  in  Amboyna, 
Manipa,  and  Java.  Its  stems,  with  nearly  solid 
ioints  3  or  4  feet  long,  but  not  thicker  than  the 
little  fliiger;  when  polished,  make  the  finest  pine 
sticks.  The  outside  is  so  hard  that  it  emits  sparxs 
of  ^Te  when  struck  with  the  hatchet. 

B.  Tulda,  JRoxb, 
Dendrocalamiu  tulda,  Voiff^  \  Tulda,  or  Pika,  bans. 

Is  common  all  over  Bengal,  and  grows  rapidly 
to  70  feet  long  and  12  inches  in  ciroumference, 
rising  to  its   full   height  in  thirty  days.     Im- 

5 roves  in  strength  by  steeping  in  water.    The 
owa  bans  with  long  joints  is  one  variety,  and  the 
Basini  bans  used  to  make  baskets  is  another. 

B.  YertidUata,  Willd,  15  or  16  feet  high.  Tbe 
leaves  occadon  so  much  itching,  that  this  kind  is 
troublesome  to  collect  It  is  the  Ldeba  alba  of 
Rumphius,  who  says  the  edges  of  its  leaves  are  so 
sharp  as  to  wound  the  gatherers.  It  is  found  in 
Amboyna. 

B.  Vulgaris,  Wendl,  Its  stems  are  from  20  to 
80  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  child's  arm.  la 
favourable  seasons  it  has  been  observed  to  grow 
18  inches  per  diem.  Beddes  these  may  be  named 
B.  Brandisii;  Beechyana,  flezuosa,  marffinata, 
nutans,  pallida  pjolymorpha;  regia  and  td- 
doides. — Transactions  of  ihe  Agr,  and  Hortic,  Soc, 
of  India,  iii. ;  Roxb, ;  Eng,  Cyc, ;  Mason's  Tenas- 
serim;  Cleghom^s  Reports;  Poole's  Statistics  of 
'Commerce,  p.  18 ;  Dr,  Hooker,  Him,  Joum.  iL  811, 
281;  Morrison's  Chinese  Products;  Marsdent 
Sumatra;  Von  Mueller;  Kurz, 

BAMBUS-BOOK  of  the  Chinese,  contains  tbe 
record  of  the  Imperial  dynasties  A^ym  B.C.  1991 
to  A.D.  1264.  The  chronological  connecdon  of  its  i 
dynasties  is  as  under : —  ' 

I.  Dynasty^ Hia,  the  first  emperor,  Tu,  beginning 
B.C.  1991.  reigned  432  yean. 

11.  Dynasty  Shang,  began  B.C.  1559,  lasted  509  yeaia 
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HL  jyjuukj  lUien,  began  B.C.  1000,  ImM  289  yean; 
the  emperor  Yen  Yang  began  to  reign  B.C.  781. 
Gonfiioiiis  lived  under  his  dynasty,  and  he  re- 
corded the  observations  of  the  solar  eclipses 
from  B.C.  481  upwards  to  720. 

IT.  Dynasty  Tsin,  bc^an  B.C.  256,  and  lasted  49  years. 
T.  I>ynasfey  Han,  began  B.a  20S,  and  lasted  to  A.D. 
2M,  a  total  of  469  years. 

BAMIA.    EoTPT.    Abdmoecbns  eBcnlentoB. 
BAMIA.    As.  ?  the  little  edible  fish  known  as 
the  Bombay  dndc 

BAMIAN.  The  vam  at  Bamian  town  is  8946 
feet  abore  the  lerel  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  great 
xoate  from  Kabul  to  Torkestan ;  the 
\  to  the  eastward  are  lees  frequented 
Dt  of  their  difficalty  and  their  elevation. 
Tbe  Talley  is  in  lat  S^""  SO'^N.,  kms.  ST"  54'  £., 
is  about  1  mile  wide,  and  is  bonncfed  by  nearly 
penendieiLlar  steeps,  in  some  parts  so  close  as  to 
einirie  the  mid-day  sun.  The  pass  leads  over  a 
aaoosMipn  of  lidges  from  8000  to  15,000  feet. 
Hie  Hankotal  pass,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bamian, 
or,  mora  oovreetiy,  the  lighan  -valley,  is  neatly 
10,000  <Bet»  while  two  others  near  the  town  of 
Bamian  are  aboat  8500  each.  The  Hadsehijak, 
leading  from  Bamian  to  K&bol,  is  the  most  for- 
midable, and  is  ahnost  12,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Jt  is  tl^  only  known  roate  over  the  Hinda  Kush 
for  artillery  or  wheeled  carriages.  Bamian  town 
hsa  been  eonjeotured  to  be  tbe  site  of  Aiex- 
andiia  ad  Gancaanm;  but  it  lies  north  of  the 
Hinda  Knab,  and  Alexander  is  supposed  by  some 
to  hsTe  moved  to  the  sonth  of  that  mountain. 
Tbe  town  and  its  Ticmity  are  remarkable  for 
reliei  of  antiquity,  colossal  idols,  the  castle  of 
Zohak,  the  fortress  of  Syadabad,  and  the  ruins  of 
Gbnlghiilefat  with  numerous  cells  excavated  for 
about  8  miles  in  the  mountain-Bides.  The  im- 
picsBon  ia  that  the  idols  and  cells  are  Buddhist 
remaina.  Of  three  idols  sculptured  in  bold  relief 
on  the  diff,  aceonling  to  Eyre,  one  is  about  160 
feet  high,  a  smaller  one  120  feet ;  but  Bnmes. 
Mooreroft,  Gerard,  and  Vigne  all  have  stated 
other  dimensions.  The  greater  figure  is  called 
Saag  SsJ,  and  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  man. 
The  emaller,  called  Shab-Muma,  supposed  to 
be  a  woman;  a  third  figure  being  called  that 
of  a  chihL  The  figures  haye  been  injured  by 
eaBnon-shofe,  some  say  by  Aurangzeb,  some  by 
Nadir  Shah.  The  caves  or  cells  are  of  great 
extent;  aonae  exhibit  considerable  artistic  decora- 
tioBa.  One  of  them  under  the  larger  idol  would 
lo4ge  half  a  regiment.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
xesideDoeB  of  the  Buddhist  priests.  On  the  sum- 
jBJis  of  neighbouring  hills  are  towers,  supposed 
to  be  pyrethra;  The  whole  yalley  is  filled  with 
the  rams  of  tombs  and  other  edifices.  The  ruins 
of  the  citr  of  Ghulghuleh  are  extensive ;  it  was 
taken  by  Chengix  Khan,  its  people  all  destroyed, 
and  the  city  orertomed.  The  ruins  of  what  is 
called  Fort  Zobak  are  8  nuks  from  Bamian  town. 
It  is  attributed  to  king  Zobak  of  Persia.  Its 
xamparta  are  70  or  80  feet  high.  The  early 
pftBtJH^  Tieimitndes  of  Bamian  must  have  been 
the  same  as  those  of  Bactria and  KibuL  Wefind 
there  BOoaeasiTe  restiges  of  Greek,  Scythian,  and 
Saaaaman  rale,  and  of  the  Buddhist  and  Mithndc 
forms  ai  wonhip.  In  the  eariy  ages  of  the 
Chriatian  era,  or  perhaps  for  a  centnry  or  two 
before,  BuddJiiBm  preYuled  at  this  place.  Such 
<if  the  cares  aa  are  appropriated  to  Buddhist 
mendicanti  were  embeuished,  and  the  statues  of 


Bakya  Muni  (Buddha)  were  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  the  emblems  of  the  fire- 
worship  and  its  kltars  succeeded,  until  these  were 
in  turn  displaced  by  the  Arab  and  the  Koran. 
Bamian  is  rich  in  minerals.  Gold  is  found  at 
Fuladat,  also  lapis-lazuli,  and  in  the  hills  of  Istalif 
north  of  Kabul.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  lead 
mines  in  a  defile  in  the  neighbourhood,  also  ores 
of  copper,  tin,  and  antimony.  It  is  said  also  to 
have  sulphureous  springs.  —  Bumabyj  Ride  to 
Khiva;  Kostunko  on  Central  Asia;  Vambery's 
Bokhara;  BeUew,  p.  205;  MacGregor,  p.  195; 
Moorcro/Vs  2Va»efc,  iL  pp.  887-893;  Bumes' 
Travels;  Vtgne'a  Narrative,  pp.  185,  198-397; 
MoMtnCs  Journeys^  iL  pp.  283-295 ;  Todt  Rajas- 
than,  i.  p.  22. 

BAM-MABGI,  a\  depraved  Hindu  sect  at 
Benares,  who  follow  the  teachings  of  a  Bamo,  or 
woman . — Sherring, 

BAMO,  in  long.  97°  80'  E.,  and  lat  24*  4'  N. 
Bamo,  properly  Mang-mo,  is  a  frontier  town 
lying  between  Yunnan  and  Burma,  in  the  Sban 
territory.  It  has  the  Pu-long  tribes  and  the  Ka- 
Khyen  around  it.  From  Bamo  to  the  Burmese 
frontier  is  46  miles ;  Bamo  to  Momin,  90  miles, 
in  Shan  and  Chinese  territory.  A  route  by  Bamo 
from  Burma  enters  China  in  the  proYince  of  Yun- 
nan, near  which,  in  the  Burmese  traditions,  their 
ancestors  formerly  dwelt.  The  present  city  is 
situated  about  40  miles  W.  of  the  Cfhinese  frontier, 
and  Chinese  form  about  one-half  of  the  population ; 
the  remainder  are  Shan  and  Burmese,  it  carries 
on  a  trade  by  means  of  caravans  with  some  of  the 
large  dties  in  western  China,  in  woollen,  cotton, 
and  silk  goods.  British  trade  between  Rangoon 
and  Bamo,  from  a  few  hundred  pounds  in  1857-58, 
attained  in  1878  to  a  million  sterling. 

BAMTELE,  an  important  Rajput  tribe  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  central  Doab. 

BAMUN-HATI.   Beng.    Clerodendron  siphon- 
anthus. 
BAMUNIPAT,  a  holy  mountain. 
BAN.    Hiiii).    A  forest ;  wild,  uncultivated,  as 
Sandar-bau,   Tar-ban,    sandar   forest,    Palmyra 
forest ;  also  written  bun. 
Ban  Ada,  Zingiber  oasumunar,  wild  ginger,  Roxb. 

Akrot,  Pavia  Indica. 

Asarhoo,  Goesypium  heriMoeum. 

Bati,  wet  land. 

Bhanta,  wild  Solanwn  melongena. 

BiUi.  wildcat. 

Biral,  Felis  leopaidiu  Bengalemu. 

Burbuti,  Phaseoliu  roetratiu. 

Chalita,  Leea  crispa. 

Chandur,  Flagellaria  Indioa. 

Gharal,  Desmodinm  gyrans. 

Char,  Qaereiu  Mmiearpif olia. 

Ghari,  also  Baro,  a  high  jungle  gnus  with  learet 
like  thoee  of  the  Borghum.  AVild  elepbante  are 
very  fond  of  it. 

Chiohinga,  Triooeanthes  lobata. 

Ghoar,  the  wild  yak. 

Qa  ?  ootton  wool,  raw  ootton. 

Qab,  Dioipyroe  oordifolia. 

Ghi,  Gorchomi  olitoriue. 

Grao,  Boe  gaxuxis. 

Gooa,  Areca  triandra. 

Oa,  Solanom  melongena. 

Qumak,  Cacumis  pabeeceni. 

Qandhina,  Allinm  toberoenm. 

Hnldee,  Gurooma  aromatioa. 

Joeen,  Glerodendron  inerme. 

Jam,  Ardiaia  hnmilis. 

Jin,  a  weed  abont  3  feet  hish,  which  springB  up 
with  the  autumn  erope.  Much  tought  after  by 
fakirs  who  practise  alchemy. 
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Ban  joma,  Clerodendron  inerme, 
„    Joan,  dnidium  diffuium. 
„    Jooli,  PhylUnthui  multiflomf. 
),     Kaoa,  Coffea  Bengaleniii. 
„     Kapas,  Hibiscus  Titifoliut. 
„    Kar,  wild  forest  produce,  gums,  honey,  bmah- 

wood ;  also  forest  roTenue. 
„    Kas,  a  grass  of  which  ropes  are  made. 
„    Kat.  Guilandina  bonduo. 
,,    Kat  h,  a  coarse  catechu. 
„    Kau,  Quercus  aanulata. 
„    Kela,  Hedychium  spioatom. 
„    Khajur,  Garyota  urens. 
„    Khara,  also  Baraundha,  also  Mudi,  last  year's 

cotton  lands, 
„    Kokra,  or  Ban  murgb,  Gallus  ferrugineus. 
,,    Khor,  also  Banakhor  Pavia  Indica. 
„    Kimu,  Gorylus  lacera,  haseL 
„    Kuch,  Viburnum  cotinifolium,  also  Y.  f catena. 
„    Kuehao,  Golocasia  antiquorum. 
„    Kulay,  Glycine  labialis. 
,»    Kulmee,  Ipomoea  striata. 
,y    Lamaku,  verbascum  thapsus. 
„    Lubunga,  Ludwigia  parviflora. 
, »    ling,  rolled  stones  found  in  the  rirers  of  northern 

India,  worshipped  by  Hindus  of  the  Saiva  sect. 
'  yy    MalUca,  Jasminum  angustifolium. 
,y    Mahal,  Hind.,  the  crab  apple  of  the  western 

Himalaya,  Fyrus  baccata. 
,,    Maranga,  Ozalis  sensilioa. 
,»    Marioh,  Ammania  vesicatoria. 
„    Mama,  JSchmanthera  gossypina. 
, ,    Meetbee,  Melilotus  parviflora,Trif olium  Indicum. 
,y    MuUika,  Jasminum  sambac. 
,»    Muni,  Hind.,  the  dry  sheath  of  the  flower- 
stalk  of  'moong'  grass,  used  for  string,  etc. 

Ijeaves  from  the  flower-stalks  of  Saooharum 

munja. 
,»    Naranga,  Gelonium  fasciculatum, 
,y    Karangi,  Biophytum  sensitiyum* 
,»    Neel,  Tephrosia  purpurea. 
,»    Nuti,  Amarantus  fasciatas. 
,»    Okra,    Urena  lobata;    Triumfetta    angulata; 

Xanthiuro  orientale. 
,»    Palung,  Soncbus  orixensis;  Bumex  Wallicbianus. 
„    Para,  Bos  ffaurus, 
,»    Pat,BanPhal,  Gorohoni8olitorius,C.  depressns, 

G.  acutangula,  and  other  species. 
,^    Phal,  in  Jhang,  a  kind  of  morel. 
fy    Piring,  Melilotus  lucantha. 
„    Putot  Tricosanthes  cucumerina,  Tr.  dioica. 
,^    Bai.  Sinapis  divaricata. 
„    Kaihan,  Melissa  or  Nepeta. 
y.    Raj,  Bauhinia  raoemoaa. 
yy    Baja,  a  tiger,  Uterally  forest  lord. 
,y    Ri,  Gapparis  spinosa. 
yy    Bita,  Acacia  rugata. 
yy    Bohu,  Manis  pentadactyla. 
„    Safed  pooin,  Baaella  alba. 
,»    Shim,  Lablab  dumetorum,  also  L.  vulgaris. 
„    Sulfa,  Fumaria  parviflora. 
yy    Sun,  Grotalaria  verrucosa. 
yy    Shooni,  Beno.,  Ixora  bandhuca. 
,y    Sinjli,  Gratoegus  oxyaoantha. 
yy    Sun  or  Ban  sari,  a  weed  in  the  Doab  near  the 

Jumna,  very  injurious,  and  difficult  to  eradicate 

from  arable  land. 
„    Tanduli,  Amarantus  polygonoides. 
„    Tendu,  Diospyroa  cordifolia,  wild  ebony. 
„    Tepurija,  Physalis  minima. 
„    Tulsee,  Ocimum  adscendens. 
„    Turooi,  Beno.,  Luffa  olavata. 
„    Uch,  Morinda  exserta. 
BAN.    BuKM.    The  purest  refined  silver. 
BAN,  also  Bang.    HmD.    Quercus  incana,  also 
a  rocket,  also  cotton. 

BAN.  Arab.  Moringa  ijteiygosperma^  also  the 
Bed-i-Mushk,  or  weeping  willow. 

BANAFAR,  a  tribe  of  Yadubansi  Rajputs  in 
Oudh,  Allahabad,  Benares,  and  Bundelkband. 

BANAFSHA.  Hind.  Viola  serpens ;  also  the 
dried  plant  of  the  Viola  odorata.  The  infusion  is 
a  good  nauseant  and  diaphoretic. — JBeng,  Phar» 


BANAGANAPILLY,  the  town  of  a  chiefahip 
in  the  Geded  Districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
between  Kumool  and  Guddapah,  in  lat  15^  N.  and 
long.  78°  £.,  with  an  area  of  about  275  square 
miles ;  population,  45,208.  It  was  held  first  by  a 
Moghul  chief,  but  is  now  in  the  poesession  of  a  Synd 
family.  There  are  diamond  mmes  in  a  low  ranRe 
of  hills  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  The 
matrix  of  the  gem  is  a  breoda  lying  under  com- 
pact  limestone,  of  which  the  hiUs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  composed.  The  breccia  is  comp 
of  a  mixture  of  coloured  jasper,  quartz,  and  1 
stone,  cemented  by  a  silicious  paate.  It  [ 
into  pudding-stone  of  rounded  pebbles  of  the 
above  miner^  cemented  by  an  argillo-calcareous 
earth  of  a  loose  friable  texture,  in  which  the 
diamonds  are  found. 

BANAJIGA,  a  lingaet  sect 

BANANA. 
Kan-tsiau,  Pa-tdau,  Ghin.  I  Arati  Pallam, .    .      Tam. 
Mons,     ....     Hnn>.  |     „    Pandoo, .    .       TEL. 

Bfuiana  is  a  W.  Indian  and  tropical  American 
term  for  the  plantain  tribe  Musacese,  to  which,  in 
India,  the  term  plantain  is  usually  given ;  there 
are  few  species,  but  many  varieties.  Their -frnitB 
are  largely  eaten.  The  stem  of  Mnsa  textilia,  of 
the  Phi^ppine  Islands,  furnishes  the  Manilla  hemp. 
In  the  valleys  <^  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  and  of  the  Dindigul  mountains,  M.  superba 
is  found  wild.  Major  Munro  has  seen  the  wild 
plantain  at  7000  feet  abore  the  sea,  in  the  Khon- 
dah  slopes  of  the  Neilgherries.  A  similar  variety, 
having  seeds  surrounded  with  a  gummy  substance 
instead  of  a  pulp-like  £ruit»  was  found  by  Dr. 
Ftnlayson  on  Palo  Ubi,  near  the  southern  extremity 
of  Cambodia.  In  Batavia,  also,  there  is  stated  to 
be  a  variety  full  of  seeds,  which  is  called  Pisang^ 
batu  or  Pisang  bidju,  that  is,  seed  plantain.  In. 
Khassya  the  name  of  the  wild  plantam  is  Kairem, 
and  the  cultivated  Eakesh.  That  cultivated  in 
Nepal  has  been  called  M.  Nepaleusis ;  and  a  similar 
species  may  be  seen  growing  below  the  Musaoori 
range,  as  well  as  near  Nabu.  The  wild  f  mit 
in  all  the  situations  consists  of  littie  else  than 
the  hard,  dry  seeda  The  common  edible  varieties 
of  M.  paradisiaca,  or  Musa  sapientnm,  flouriah 
even  in  the  poorest  soils,  and  also  near  brackiaK 
water.  The  natives  of  Bengal  generally  prefer 
the  larger  and  coarser  fruited  kinds,  caUed  banana, 
to  the  smaller  and  more  delicatehr  tasted  fruit* 
known  as  the  plantain,  which  is  alone  esteeme<i 
by  Europeans.  The  edible  varieties  extend 
through  the  Indian  Archipelago  northwards^  as 
far  as  Japan,  while  in  China  are  found  M.  coc- 
cinea  and  M.  Cavendishii.  M.  omata  grovrs  ii^ 
Chittagong.  Again,  M.  glauca  is  indigenoas  alongf 
the  Malayan  peninsula.  Dr.  Heifer  mentions  tha« 
twenty  varieties  are  found  in  the  Tenasserim  Pro- 
vinces; and  the  Malays  reckon  forty  varieties  of 
the  cultivated  banana,  and  the  Philippine  islanders 
carry  them  to  fifty-seven,  both  people  having  & 
distinctive  epithet  for  each  variety.  The  qualities 
are  as  various  as  those  of  apples  and  pears  in 
Europe,  the  ordinary  sorts  being  a  very  indifferent 
fruit — Hooker's  Him.  Jour,  ii.  p.  268;  RayU^* 
Fibrous  Plants;  Cratc/urcPs  Diet.  p.  31. 

BANANG.    Malay.    Yam,  thread. 

BANA-PHAL,  of  Sutiej.  Strawberry ;  Fia^ 
garia  veaca,  L. 

BANA-PRASTH,  properiy  Vana-pTa8th,a  Hindu 
who  has  become  a  hermit  in  the  third  stage  of  - 
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BANDA. 


Ins  life's  career ;  Ytho  has  retired  to  the  forest  and 
l)eooine  anaaoetio. 

BANAS,  and  Koteree  or  Kotesiree,  are  riyera 
near  Sanganeer  in  Udaipor  (Oodeypore).  The 
Banaa  riTer  rana  throogh  Jejpore. 

BANAT.     Hind.    Broaddotb. 

BANAULA.    Hdid.    Cotton  eeed. 

BA-NAWA,  a  sect  of  fakirs  in  India. 

BANGA  DEYA,  also  caUed  Banga,  a  deity  of 
ihe  Gonda     See  Banga. 

BANGA  ISLAND,  northern  point,  is  in  lat. 
l"*  b»  K.,  long.  Ub""  24'  E.  It  is  hiUy,  and  of 
middling  heif^t.  St  Paul's  mountains,  con- 
tignooa  to  Ha  sooth  end,  are  930  feet  high ;  but 
PannassDg  and  M anopen  hills,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  isiioid,  are  respectively  1850  and  1617  feet 
in  height.  The  Straits  of  Baiica  are  bounded  on 
the  east  by  this  island,  and  on  the  west  side  by 
the  ooaat  of  Sumatra.  The  straits  extend  from 
Luoepara  iaiand  about  129  miles,  with  an  un- 
dulating eooise  to  the  N.W.  The  straits  are 
one  ol  the  most  frequented  in  the  Indian  seas. 
Banca  has  a  population  of  69,812,  of  whom  181 
are  Eoropeans,  48,922  are  nativei^  20,068  are 
Chinese,  and  136  Arabs.  Its  area  is  287  tquAre 
miles.  The  Ghinese  have  been  attracted  to  it  by 
its  Tsry  Talu&ble  tin  mines.  Banca  is  inhabited 
by  four  distinct  races  of  people.  The  Orang-Gun- 
nng,  or  Mll-peopie,  the  aborigines  in  tiie  interior, 
leM  a  wild  kind  of  life,  but  are  submissive  to  the 
regulatioiia  established  by  the  Government.  The 
Bea-eoasts  are  occupied  by  Malays  from  Sumatra ; 
they  are  extremely  indolent,  all  the  labour,  either 
in  cultivating  pepper  or  working  the  mines,  being 
performed  by  the  Ghinese,  consisting  of  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  souls.  The  Orang- 
Lant,  or  sea-people,  who  are  similar  in  their 
habits  to  the  Baju  Laut  on  the  coasts  of  Borneo 
and  Oelebea,  live  entirely  in  their  little  prahus, 
and  move  about  the  coasti.  They  subsist  princi- 
pally by  fishing,  and  were  always  ready  to  give 
mfonnation  to  the  piratical  rovers.  The  discovery 
of  tin  attracted  numerous  fordgners,  chiefly 
Chinese,  who,  with  the  working  of  the  mines, 
introdnoed  the  first  attempts  at  agriculture  and 
oommerce.  During  many  years  this  small  island 
hae  yielded  an  annual  revenue  in  tin,  which  for  a 
diatnet  of  the  same  extent  equals  the  metallic 
-wealth  obtained  annually  from  the  mines  of  Mexico. 
The  Anten  district  contains  the  richest  of  the  tin 
mines.  —  Court;  Earts  Archipelago;  Horsburgk; 
WhiU's  Voyage,  f,  223. 

BAN-GHARI,  also  Baro.  Hind.  A  high 
jiii^  grass,  with  leaves  like  those  of  the  soi^hum. 
vlTiU  elephants  are  very  fond  of  it 

BAK(XK)NG0N6  or  Bacoongon  Bay,  in  Su- 
matra, opposite  the  river  and  village  of  same 
iMune,  in  lat  2^  52'  N.,  and  long.  97''  88'  £.,  where 
flfams  find  shelter. — Horsburgk, 

BANGOORAH,  a  town  and  its  district  in  the 
S«irdwan  division  of  Bengal,  lying  between  lat. 
22*  64'  and  28**  87'  N.,  and  long.  86°  49'  16^  and 
S7^  85'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1846  square  miles^  and 
d^6.772  inhabitantB.  The  town  is  on  the  left 
Iwnkof  the  Dalkissur,  in  lat.  28""  14'  N.,  long.  87° 
S'  E.,  and  29  miles  from  Raniganj,  101  miles  from 
CUslcntta.  It  is  a  fertile  district,  with  much  coal 
^nd  iron  ore.    Goal  is  worked  at  Baniganj. 

BANCOOT  RIVER,  in  lat.  17°  67'  N.,  and  llj 
xKsiles  eaat  of  Bombay  Castle,  has  10  feet  on  the 
Y^mr  at  low  water.    The  town  of  Bancoot,  on  the 
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northern  part  of  the  Angria  country,  surrendered 
to  Commodore  James  on  the  8th  April  1756, 
and  was  called  Fort  Victoria. — Horsburgk. 

BAND.  P£RS.,HiND.  A  band,  tie,  dam,  dyke, 
caoseway,  bank,  or  bundle  of  papers.  Bftndah,  a 
slave,  a  servant ;  Bandi,  a  slave  girl ;  Bfindiwan, 
a  prisoner;  Band-o-bast,  settlement.  Band  is 
also  an  embankment  across  a  valley,  or  across 
a  dip  of  the  ground  to  form  a  tank.  The  whole 
of  the  Kamatic  is  covered  with  such  tanks,  some 
of  them  very  small,  sufficient  only  for  a  small 
field,  others  of  lake-like  dimensions;  one  near 
Cumbum  is  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  one 
near  Hyderabad  is  about  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  word  is  from  the  Hindi  word 
bandhna,  to  tie  or  bind ;  hence  also  the  Bandana 
handkerchiefs.  Several  bands  or  embankments 
in  Persia  are  celebrated,  —  Band-i-Ahwaz  and 
Band-i-Shahzada,  across  the  Karun  river ;  Band- 
i-Amir,  over  the  Kur  river,  the  Bendanur  of 
Moore'spoetry. 

BANDA    Bali.    Areca  catechu. 

BANDA,  a  guru  of  the  Sikh  religionists,  who 
succeeded  Guru  Govind.  He  was  tortured  to 
death  by  Farokhsir,  emperor  of  Dehli,  A.D.  1716. 

BANDA.    Hind.    Viscum  album. 

BANDA.  Hind.  A  perfumed  cosmetic  powder, 
the  Abir  of  tiie  Arabs.    See  Abir. 

BANDA,  a  town  and  district  in  Bundelkhand, 
between  lat.  24°  53'  15^  and  25°  55'  30"  N.,  and 
long.  80°  2'  45"  and  81°  86'  15^  E.,  with  an  area  of 
2908  square  miles,  and  697,684  inhabitants.  The 
town  is  on  the  right  bank  ot  the  Keyn  river  (Ken, 
Caine),  had  a  population  of  72,800,  and  is  620 
miles  from  Calcutta.  Banda  district  is  an  irregular 
triangle,  separated  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the 
river  Jumna  from  the  Futtehpur  and  Allahabad 
districts.  The  S.W.  and  S.  are  bounded  by  the 
Ken,  and  partly-  by  the  second  range  of  low  hills 
fcnrming  the  fiank  of  the  table-land  of  Bunddkhand. 

BANDA,  a  group  in  the  Archipelago  consisting 
of  ten  iskoids ;  the  largest  is  Lontar  or  Great  Banda. 
It  is  crescent-shaped,  and  Pulo  Pisang,  Banana 
Islsnd,  Polo  Kapal,  and  Ship  Island  lie  in  the 
hollow  of  the  crescent,  and  form  the  arc  of  a 
circle.  Within  this  arc  are  three  other  islands, 
the  highest  of  which  is  Gunong  Api,  next  Banda 
Neira,  N.E.  of  which  is  Pulo  Krakka  or  old 
woman^s  island.  DAbreu,  a  Portuguese  com-^ 
mander,  was  the  first  European  who  visited  th& 
nutmeg  group,  and  for  neariy  a  hundred  yeara 
the  Portuguese  monopolized  the  trade.  In  160^ 
the  Dutch  attempted  to  take  these  islands,  but  sa 
the  war  lasted  eighteen  years,  and  the  natives  had 
all  fled  to  the  neighbouring  islands,  the  Dutch 
had  to  cultivate  these  islands  with  slaves,  and, 
when  skvery  was  abolished,  with  convicts,  of 
whom,  in  1865,  there  were  about  3000.  Afanosfe 
all  the  island  is  covered  with  nutmeg  trees,  grown 
under  the  shade  of  the  Ganarium  commune. 
Banda  and  its  three  islands  enclose  a  secure  har- 
bour, and  the  water  is  so  transparent  that  living 
corals  and  minute  objects  are  seen  below.  Gf  the 
birds  is  a  very  handsome  fruit  pigeon,  Carpophaga 
ooncinna,  which  feeds  on  the  mace,  and  is  found 
also  in  Ke  and  Matabello ;  and  a  small  fruit  dove, 
Ptilonopus  diadematus.  The  area  of  the  whole 
group  IS  only  176  geographical  square  miles,  but 
in  five  of  them  all  the  nutmegs  consumed  in  the 
world  are  grown,  and  for  twenty  years  they 
annually  yielded  580,(}00  lbs.  of  nutmegs,  and 
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137,000  lbs.  of  mace,  Datcb  weight.    In  1865, 
about  450,000  nutmeg  trees  were  in  the  Banda 
group.    In  some  trees  the  mace  is  white.    Unlike 
Amboyna,  it  is  unhealthy,  and  exposed  to  constant 
danger  from  the  Gunong  Apt  Toloano,  which  has 
many  times  burst  in  eruption,  devastating  and 
blasting  the  neighbouring  reeion  with  showers  of 
scorching  ashes.    This  Fire  Mountain  is  the  curse 
of  the  group,  not  only  when  in  eruption,  but  on 
account  of  the   insalubrity  it  spreads   around. 
The  base  of  the  volcano,  called  by  the  French 
the  Grenade  of  Banda,  occupies  the  whole  sur- 
faoe  of  the  islet,  to  which  it  gives  a  name.    Its 
height  is  about  2000  feet,  covered  with  magnificent 
vegetation,  commencing  at  the  line  where  the 
waves  cease  to  beat,  and  continuing  upwards  to 
the  point  where  the  lava  ceases  to  flow,  being 
cooled  by  the  air.    The  nutmeg  is  not  cnltivated 
on  Gunong  Api,  and  the  ia|e  is  inhabited  only  by  a 
few  immigrants  from  Timor.    Up  to  1820,  people 
occupied  the  base  of  Gmiong  Api,  and  cultivated 
the  nutmeg  trees.    On  the  11th  June  1820,  a 
little  before  noon,  in  an  instant,  without  any 
warning,  an  eruption  occurred  of  such  ^violence 
that  all  the  people  at  once  fled  to  the  shore  and 
crossed  over  to  Banda  Neira.    From  its  summit 
rose  great  masses  of  ashes.     Lontar  is  merely 
part  of  the  walls  of  an  immense  crater  about  (if 
the  circle  were  complete)  six  miles  in  dianieter, 
and  Pulo  Pisang  and  Pulo  Eapal  are  two  frag- 
ments of  the  cirole.    On  the  average,  an  earth- 
quake occurred  once  a  month  in  Lontar.    The 
volcano  there  has  burst  forth  in  1586,  1598, 
1609,    1615,    1682,    1690,    1696,    1712,    1765, 
1775, 1778,  1820,  and  1824.    It  is  2321  English 
feet  high,  but  has  several  times  been  ascended. 
On  one  occasion,  sand  and  stones,  heated  till 
they  gave  out  light  like  living  stones,  fell  on 
every  side   like   hail,   set  fire   to   the  woods, 
and  soon  changed  the  mountain-side  into  one 
immense  cone  of  flame.    The  south-west  monsoon 
then  blowing  carried  the  sand  and  ashes  over 
to  Banda  Neira,  and  destroyed  all  its  nutmeg 
parks  and  its  drinking  water.    The  eruption  con- 
tinned  incessantiy  for  thirteen  days,  and  did  not 
wholly  cease  for  six  weeks.    During  this  eruption 
the  mountain  was  apparently  split  through  in 
a  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  direction.    An  eruption  of 
ashes  occurred  on  the  22d  April  1824.    Banda  is 
only  separated  from  Gunong  Api  by  the  narrow 
8un  Strait,  and  has  suffered  horn  a  great  sea 
wave.    The  water  first  streamed  out  from  the 
land,  and  left  dry  a  vessel  that  was  riding  at  eight 
or  nine  fathoms.    It  then  returned  in  a  great  wave 
from  the  ocean,  which  rose  25  or  30  feet  over  the 
lovr  western  part  of  the  village,  and  engulfed 
Fort  Nassau.    Professor  Bikmore  supposes  that 
the  whole  of   the    old  volcano,  Banda   Neira, 
Gunong  Api,  and  Lontar,  and  the  area  they 
enclose,  was  ndsed   for  a  moment^  the  water 
streamed  out  from  the  straits  between  them,  and 
returned  with  violence  as  the  area  subsided.   When 
first  discovered  by  Europeans,  the  inhabitants  of 
Banda  had  made  considerable  advance  in  civilisa- 
tion, although  still  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Malays  and  Javanese.    About  three-fourths  of  the 
inhabitants  are  mixed  races,  Malay,  Papuan,  Arab, 
Portuguese,  and  Dutch ;  but  the  aborigines  doubt- 
less were  Papuans,  and  a  portion  of  them  still  exists 
in  the  Ke  islands,  to  which  they  emigrated  when 
they  first  took  possession  of  Banda. — Temminck, 
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Po99fssion9 NeerlandaUes^vL  290;  StJokiCs Indian 
Archipelago,  i.  pp.  134,  135 ;  Bikmore's  TraveU; 
Hmburgh ;  Valmcmt  de  BamarCy  HiHoitt  Natur- 
eZ2e,iv.  177,  lSl;Hogendrap,Coup  d'iEUwrJaw, 
BANDAGI.  Hind.  Literally  service;  an  ex- 
pression used  by  Mahomedans  in  saluting  sape- 
riors,  and  in  addressing  letters  to  their  paroitB 
and  persons  in  authority. 

BANDAHL.  Benq.  A  spur  projecting  uto  a 
river. 

BANDAH-NAWAZ,  a  Mahomedan  samt  or 
holv  man  who  is  buried  at  Kulbuiga.  His  naim 
and  title  was  Synd  Muhammad,  styled  Gesn  Daiai 
of  the  long  locks.  A  Mahomedan  festival  is  held 
on  the  16th  of  Zu-1-Kaidah  in  his  honour. 

B AND-AHWAZ,  a  dam  across  the  river  Kami 
in  Khuzistan«  The  whole  river  passes  throogii 
the  weir,  about  forty  yards  broad,  at  its  wert 
end. — Layard;  Chesney;  Selby;  MacGregor^i^i^, 
BANDAIR  HILLS  are  separated  from  the 
Panna  range  by  the  valley  of  Lohargaon,  risiD; 
from  a  platform  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  wide. 
Average  elevation  1700,  but  amounting  on  some 
of  its  undulations  to  2000  feet  The  hills  an 
generally  of  sandstone,  intermixed  with  ferrugin- 
ous graveL  The  basin  of  Lohargaon  is  of  lias 
limestone.  The  outer  limit  of  this  hilly  tract  ii 
marked  by  abrupt  isolated  hills. 
BAN-DAS:HUR.  Hiin>.  Syringa  emodi. 
BANDALA,  in  the  Philippine  Uands,  a  fibre 
extracted  from  the  harder  and .  stronger  outer 
layers  of  the  Muaa  textilis,  employed  for  oordaga 
— JSoyfe. 

BAND-AMIR  A  dam  erected  about  the  12t]i 
century  acrosB  the  river  Kur  by  Azad-ud-Dowla, 
a  former  prince  and  governor  of  Pars.  Its  object 
was  to  raise  and  throw  the  water  into  irrigation 
channels.  The  dam  consists  of  a  straight  bridge 
of  thirteen  arches. — Morier;  Malcolm;  Kinneir; 
Ousdey;  MacGreffor.    See  Bendamir. 

BANDANA.  Hon>.  A  term  applied  to  i 
calico  print ;  also  to  a  kind  of  silk  or  cotton  hand- 
kerchief with  bright  figures,  etc.,  upon  a  red  or 
dark  ground;  from  bandhna,  to  tie;  because, 
in  Inc&a,  the  parts  intended  to  remain  undyed 
were  tightiy  tied.  The  Indian  manufacture  has 
almost  ceased,  British  dyers  having  imitated  them 
by  white  figures  formed  on  a  ground  of  Turk^- 
red  by  means  of  an  aqueous  s^ution  of  chlorine. 
This  IB  made  to  fiow  down  through  the  red  doth 
in  certain  points  which  are  defined  and  ciroum* 
scribed  by  the  pressure  of  hollow  lead  types 
inserted  into  plates  of  lead  contained  in  a  hydraulie 
press.  The  press  is  funushed  with  a  pair  of 
pattern  plates,  one  attached  to  the  upper  blod: 
of  the  press,  and  the  other  to  the  moveable  port 
of  it.  From  twelve  to  fourteen  pieces  of  dotb, 
previously  dyed  in  Turkey-red,  are  stretched  ov« 
each  other  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  then  rolled 
round  a  drum.  A  portion  of  the  fourteen  layers 
equal  to  the  area  of  the  plates  beine  drawn  through 
between  them,  the  press  is  worked,  and  the  plates 
are  brought  together  with  a  force  of  upwards 
of  three  hundred  tons.  The  solution  of  chlorine  k 
then  allowed  to  flow  into  the  hollows  of  the  upper 
lead  plate,  whence  it  descends  on  tiie  do^  m 
percolates  through  it,  extracting  the  Tui^^-red 
dye,  the  intense  pressure  preventing  the  bleaching 
liquor  from  spreading  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
figures  perforated  in  the  plates.  When  a  certais 
quantity  of  bleaching  liquor  has. passed  through, 
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vater  is  admitted  in  a  amilar  maimer  to  wash 
awaj  the  chlorine.  The  presaure  is  then  remored^ 
and  another  aqnare  of  the  fourteen  layen  ia 
mofred  forward  under  the  plates,  and  the  prooeas 
»  repeated.  When  all  tbe  pieoea  haye  been  dia- 
diai]ged,  they  are  winced  in  water,  and  further 
treated  so  as  toimprore  the  Inatre  both  of  the 
white  and  of  the  red. — Fatdkner, 

BANDAR    Hind.    A  monkey. 

BANDAR.    SuTLEJ.    Gapparia  apinoea,  L. 

BANDAR.  SiHOH.  Fandar,TAM.  ASinghal- 
eae  affix  of  nobility. 

BANDAR.  Pebs.  A  harbour,  a  aeaport  A 
pnfix,  as  fitaudar- Abbaa ;  in  India,  a  auffiz,  aa 
kaehli-bandar,  Lakpat-bauidar.  From  thia  cornea 
tiia  harbour  Bandar  boat  of  Britiah  aailora.  The 
harbourmaster  or  governor  of  a  place  ia  the 
Shah-bandar,  or  king  of  the  harbour.  Like 
Kafaia  or  Fatna,  a  bimdar  ia  a  mart  on  a  river 


BANDARA.  Mahr.  Hymenodyction  exoelsum. 
BANDAR  ABBAS,  in  lat  27*  lO'  35^^  N.,  and 
kmg.  56*  Id'  iSr  E.,  a  port  on  the  east  of  Kirman 
in  PcEBa,  106  milea  S.£.  of  Shiras,  distant  from 
lafahan  740  milea,  and  from  Teheran  1000  milea. 
It  la  in  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Ormu&  It  containa 
about  89,000  inhabttante,  Fersiana,  Araba,  Kurda, 
a  few  Armenians  and  Bedouins.  It  haa  only  two 
or  three  fathoms  of  water  at  two  miles  from  the 
shflie,  and  a  heavy  surf  riaea  from  the  &  and  S.E. 
wiada,  which  are  frequent^  and  ahipa  aeek  ahelter 
at  Qrmos  and  Kiahm.  It  ia  the  ancient  Harmosia. 
Its  fermer  name,  Gamrun,  waa  changed  A.D.  1662, 
whea  Shah  Abbas,  aided  by  the  Engliah,  drove 
off  the  Portngueae,  but  towards  the  cloae  of  the 
17th  century  it  again  fell  into  a  subordinate 
Mition.  Neverth^aa  the  route  of  Bandar  Abbaa 
laadi  by  oneof  the  natural  paases  into  the  heart  of 
Penia.  The  summer  heat  ia  ao  great  that  it  is 
tbea  almost  abandoned,  the  people  going  to  Minab, 
Soarteea  miles  diatant ;  but  in  winter  &e  landing 
<rf  goods  rec<»nmenoea  for  Yeid,  lafahan,  Shiraa, 
and  Kirman.  Exporta  are  Persian  carpeta,  tobacco, 
dried  fruity  sulphur;  and  imports  piece  goods, 
earthenware.  It  ia  auited  for  an  emporium  of 
tcada  Sulphur  ia  brought  to  Bandar  Abbaa  and 
to  M OBcat  from  mountains  a  little  way  in  the 
iaterior  fiom  Muacat. — Pelly;  MacGregar,  p.  57; 
GMMmkfs  E.  Pergia,  L  227;  Findlay;  Otuieley's 
TrartUf  L  p.  165 ;  A  Journal  /ram  Calcutta  to 
Ai^pOf  etc,  p.  11,  Lond.  1758;  Kinneir's  Geo- 
grmMeal  Memoir^  p.  201. 

BANDAR  MANGHE,  a  laige  canoe.  See  Boat. 
BANDAR  REG,  a  amall  town  in  Fara,  Persia, 
thntj-two  miles  N.W.  of  Buahahr.  It  waa  the 
fltvongfaold  of  the  celehrated  pirate,  Mir  Mohanua, 
oooe  tbe  terror  of  the  Persian  Gull  It  waa  taken 
hf  the  Engliah,  and  the  fortificationa  raced. 

BANDARRI,  a  race  in  Bombay  who  dimb  the 

palfliTra  and  cocoa-nut  treea  for  palm  wine.    From 

makitt  tbeie  men  attain  eztraordmary  dexterity  in 

the   loftaeat  trees,  with   little  other 

tfaam  may  be  afforded  by  the  natural 

fjngs  or  aheatha  of  their  alender  stoma.     The 

cofltiiiiiie  of  tbe  Bandani  ia  a  cloae  crimaon  cap, 

IrtfM*^  round  the  head  with  a  amall  handkerchief, 

^ji^  depending  comer  protecting  hia  neck  from  the 

inflneiioe  of  &e  sun.    A  atiff  leather  kilt  deacenda 

to  She  knee,  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  tbonff , 

-mbiotk  secures  the  neceasary  implementa  of  hia  call- 

ing^  auid  supports  a  strong  hook,  on  which  the 


Bandani  awinga  a  chatty,  previoua  to  commencing 
bia  aaoent. — Postans*  Western  India,  L  p.  89. 

BANDARU.  Tel.  Dodonsea  Buchanniana, 
D.C, ;  D.  angustifolia  and  dioica,  E.  iL  256. 

BANDARU.    HiMD.    Gardenia  tetraspeima. 

BANDARWAR,a  numeronatribeof  the  Baoiya 
of  Hindustan,  with  36  dana,  who  intermarry. — Sh. 

BANDELKEAND.    See  Bundelkund. 

BANDENG.  Malat.  A  palatable  fiah,  much 
reaembling  the  aalmon  in  taate.  They  are  reared 
in  fiah-ponda,  and  the  young  are  aold  at  18  Ra. 
per  redan  of  5500  amall  fiak  At  the  change  of 
the  east  and  weat  monaoon,  the  coaat  ia  yearlv 
visited  by  Madureae  fiahera,  who  come  to  catch 
the  young  bandeng  for  the  fiah-ponda. 

BANDHAGURli.     See  Senapathi. 

BANDHAL  GOTI,  a  Gbauban  Rajput  tribe  in 
Bundelkhand  and  Benoudia. — Wihon, 

BANDHARA.  Malay.  A  hereditary  elective 
officer  of  Jobore. 

6ANDHRIK.  Hikd.  Alao  written  Bandbu- 
kamu.  Fantapetea  Phoanicea,  X.;  alao  Ixora 
bandhuca,  jR.  i.  S76. 

BANDI.  Hind.  A  female  alave ;  alao  a  court 
minatrel. 

BAND-i-BERBER.  It  ia  aaid  that  a  day'a 
journey  from  Bamian  to  the  S.W.  are  the  re- 
maina  of  an  extenaive  fortreas,  called  Band-i- 
Berber,  erected  near  a  large  kjce. — Moorcroffs 
Tm.  ii.  pp.  387-898. 

BANDIGOOT.  In  India,  the  Mua  giganteua. 
It  ia  tbe  Engliah  corruption  of  the  Telugu  worda, 
pandi-koka,  pig-rat;  it  weigha  8  Ibe.  Ita  bonea 
are  fragile,  and  it  ia  very  eaoly  killed.  Ita  neata, 
when  rifled,  are  frequently  found  to  contain  con- 
aiderable  quantities  of  rice,  stored  up  againat  tbe 
dry  aeason.  The  Australia  bandicoot  is  the  Pera- 
melea  naauta  of  St  Hilaire,  a  marsupial  animal — 
Tennani's  Ceylon^  ja.  45. 

BAND-i-FARIDUN,  a  dam  in  Khoraaan,  6 
milea  N.W.  of  Kalandarabad,  near  Maahad,  with 
channela  to  fertilize  tbe  landa  of  Faridun. 

BANDIGURUVINDZA.  Tel.  Adenanthera 
pavonina.    Bandi  Murugudu,  Getonia  floribunda. 

6ANDITA  GHETTU.   Tel.    Erytbrina  Indica. 

BAND-o-BAST.    Hiin>.    Final  aettlement. 

BAND  PAT.    EuxD.    Glitorea  tematea. 

BANDRI.  Hind.  A  graaa  about  2  feet  high, 
found  in  rice  and  kodo  flelda,  uaed  as  fodder  for 
cattle. 

BANDUE.  Hind.,  A  muaket,  a  fowling-piece. 
Toradar  banduk,  a  matchlock.  Si-paia  banduk,  a 
heavy  gun,  re(][uiring  a  pronged  aupport ;  a  kind  of 
jazal,  but  earned  in  the  field. 

Banduk-Maaaladar,  a  gun  fired  with  a  percua- 
aion  cap, — '  maaala,'  tbe  percuaaion  compoaitioo. 

Banau^  Pathar-kalab,  a  matchlock  with  ffint 
pan. 

Banduk  Rakh-dar,  a  gun,  rifle-bored. 

BANE,  Flea-bane,  inaect-bane,  moaquito-bane, 
bug-bane,  rat-bane,  etc.,are  inaecddde  aubatanoea 
The  dpgbane  family  ^Apocynace»'  are  truly 
poiaona.  Nerium  piacidium  bark,  which  containa 
much  useful  fibre,  proves  dead)  v  to  fiahea.  Doga 
refuae  to  aleepon  ruga  beneath  which  mint  baa  been 
pbiced,  and  thia  aimple  pknt  thua  afforda  a  good 
meana  of  ensuring  deanlineaa.  Deer  refuae  to 
approach  crops  in  which  the  aafflower,  Gartbamua 
tinetwiua,  haa  been  intermixed.  White  rouatard 
aown  round  vegetablea,  aa  tbe  cabbage,  preventa  the 
inroada  of  caterpiUara.    Snakea  are  aaid  to  avoid 
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bane; 

the  fennel  plant,  as  well  as  all  places  strewed 
with  fennel  seed  (Nigella  sativa).  Dill  grown  in 
cabbage  beds  protects  the  cabbages  from  cater- 
pillars. Broad  beans  growing  close  to  the  goose- 
berry  bashes  protect  tiie  bwies  from  the  cater- 
pillars. The  pyrethnim  is  said  to  protect  yines 
from  the  phylloxera.  The  rasped  wood  of  the 
oleander  is  employed  as  ratsbane.  To  destroy 
flies,  a  decoction  of  qnossia  placed  in  a  plate  is 
frequently  had  recourse  to.  In  southern  Asia, 
plants  of  Uie  *  6hi-gowar  *  or  *  Kalbunda/  the 
Aloe  perfoliata,  are  suspended  with  their  roots 
upwaras,  with  a  longitudinal  incision  in  each  leaf, 
to  permit  the  aroma  of  the  juice  to  become  App&r~ 
ent,  and  disperse  mosquitos  from  the  room.  Flies, 
fleas,  and  mosquitos  avoid  rooms  in  which  branches 
of  pennyroyal  have  been  suspended.  In  India, 
mosquitos  are  smoked  out  by  burning  chips  of 
resinous  wood.  A  species  of  ant,  Formica  smarag- 
dina,  well  known  m  Malabar  and  the  wooded 
parts  of  India,  is  employed  in  the  N.W.  Provinces 
to  destroy  the  nests  of  wasps  that  have  established 
themselves  in  a  house.  They  are  said  to  destroy 
all  the  wasps,  but  become  so  infuriated  that  their 
own  indiscriminate  attacks  are  nearly  as  bad  as 
those  of  thdr  foes.  Honigberger  states  that  a 
twig  of  the  walnut  tree,  Juglans  regta,  is  kept  in 
a  room  as  a  means  of  dispelling  flies ;  that  when 
flea-bane  is  roasted,  flies  take  to  flight ;  and  when 
sprinkled  on  the  floor,  fleas  disappear.  Dr.  Hooker 
mentions  that  Glerodendron  leaves  bruised  are 
used  to  kill  vermin,  fly-blows,  etc.,  in  cattle.  The 
Inula  pulicaria,  or  flea-bane,  a  common  roadside 
plant  in  Britain,  strewed  or  burned  in  any  place 
destroys  gnats  and  fleas;  and  the  same  properties 
are  attributed  to  the  common  ox-eye  daisy  of  Bri- 
tain, Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum.  '  Gamomille 
rouge,'  the  beautiful  red  Pyrethrum  (P.  cameum, 
formerly  Chrysanthemum  coccineum),  in  England  a 
pretty  ornamental  garden  flower,  is  prepar^  from 
the  flower  heads  of  the  plant,  which,  when  dried 
and  crushed,  form  the  famous  Persian  flea  powder. 
Sprinkled  in  beds,  etc.,  it  kills  aU  disagreeable 
and  hurtful  insects;  and  a  small  quantity  of 
the  spirit  distilled  from  it  destroys  insects  in 
greenhouses,  or  can  be  applied  to  vegetable  life  in 
the  open  air  against  green-fly,  house-fly,  etc., 
without  injuring  the  pUnts.  More  than  twenty 
villages  in  the  district  of  Alexandropol  are  occu- 
pied in  the  cultivation  of  the  red  chamomile. 
It  is  said  also  to  destroy  maggots  which  breed 
in  wounds,  a  property  which  the  valuable  de- 
camuUi  gum  of  the  Gardenia  lucida  and  chloro- 
form also  possess.  The  pyrethrum  powder  seems 
the  same  as  the  well-known  pireoti  of  Kurdistan, 
is  largely  imported  into  Turkey,  and  during  the 
war  was  greatly  used  in  the  barracks  and 
hospitals  of  Turkey  and  the  Crimea.  Its  intro- 
duction into  India  merits  favourable  considera- 
tion. Pyrethrum  Indicum  and  P.  Sinense  grow 
in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces.  The  odour  of  the 
common  feverfew  of  Britain,  P.  parthenium,  is 
disliked  by  bees ;  and  these  insects  may  be  easily 
kept  at  a  distance  by  a  person  carrying  a  handful  of 
the  flower  heads.  The  '  akarakarum '  of  India,  the 
Pyrethrum  officinale,  or  common  pelUtory,  may 
perhaps  have  equal  power.  Chrysanthemum  Indi- 
cum, the  common  6ool  Dawudee,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,  grows  all  over  India,  and  is 
worth  a  trial.  Natives  of  India  suspend  in  their 
houses  a  few  branches  of  the  milk  hedge  (Eaphor- 
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bia  timcalli),  to  destroy  fleas.  Th^  likewise 
make  pastilles  containing  sulphate  of  copp«r, 
'  Neela  toota,*  Hind.,  which,  when  burned,  drive 
away  bugs,  mosquitos,  and  fleas,  using  thjree  or 
four  in  a  day.  Bugs  have  a  great  antipathy  to  the 
leaves  and  powdered  seeds  of  the  custard  apple, 
and  instantly  quit  a  bed  in  which  they  are  plMied : 
and  Dr.  Irvine  mentions  that  babai,  the  roots  of 
Ocimum  pilosum,  have  the  same  efifect  Colo- 
cynth  is  useful  for  protecting  shawls  and  feathers. 
Camphor-wood  is  valuable  for  the  construction  of 
chests  and  almirahs,  as  its  powerful  odour  pro- 
tects the  contents.  Leaves  of  Margosa  trees,  Melia 
and  Azaderachta,  dried  and  kept  in  books,  preserve 
them  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  To  prevent 
injury  to  furs,  feathers,  books,  papers,  and  clothes, 
that  are  lodged  in  trunks,  bookcases,  etc.,  it 
is  useful  to  place  along  with  them  small  packets 
of  camphor,  or  little  cups  of  camphor  diss(Mved  in 
alcohol ;  packets  of  the  seeds  of  the  small  fennel 
flower,  Nigella  sativa,  the  *kala  jira'  of  the 
bazars,  pieces  of  the  roots  of  the  Aconitam 
ferox,  the  poisonous  *  bish,'  may  also  be  used,  but 
its  highly  poisonous  effects  on  animal  life  require 
that  it  be  had  recourse  to  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cautions. Kin  mar,  HmB.,  worm-bane,  is  the 
Staohys  parviflora;  Piu  mar,  Hind.,  flea-bane,  is 
the  Piectranthus  rugosns.  In  India,  the  pastes 
or  gums  employed  in  the  bindings  of  books  form 
special  objects  for  the  attacks  of  certain  insect 
tribes ;  it  may  be  useful  to  be  known,  therefore, 
that  insects  refuse  to  attack  the  gum  of  the 
cashew  nut  fruit,  and  that  it  or  a  little  sulphate  of 
copper  or  blue  vitriol  mixed  with  the  rice  or  floor 
paste  used  for  joining  papers,  vety  effectually 
keep  these  destructive  pests  at  a  distance.  The 
leaves  of  the  Justioia  gandarossa,  Linn.  (Caar 
noochi,  Tah.  ;  Nalla  wawalee,  Tel.  ;  Neela  nir- 
ghoondee,  Sansk.),  dried  and  powdered,  are  also 
used  as  a  preservative  to  keep  insects  from  books. 
Amongst  the  insects  which  infest  books  in  India 
are  two  genera,  which  are  usually  regarded  as 
accomplices  in  the  work  of  destruction,  but  which, 
on  the  contrary,  pursue  and  greedily  feed  on 
the  larvse  of  the  death-watch  and  the  numerous 
acari  which  are  commonly  believed  to  be  the 
chief  depredators  that  prey  upon  books.  One  of 
these  maligned  genera  is  a  tiny  tailless  scorpion 
(Chelifer),  of  which  three  species  have  been 
noticed  in  Ceylon,  the  Ch.  librorum.  Temp.,  Ch.  ob- 
longum,  Temp.,  and  Ch.  acaroides,  Hermann^  the 
last  of  which,  it  is  believed,  had  been  introduced 
from  Europe  in  Datch  and  Portuguese  books. 
The  other  genus  is  the  Lepisma,  and  the  tiny  silvery 
creatures  of  which  it  consists  are  called  by  Euro- 
peans the  flsh  insect  Like  the  chelifer,  it  shiuiB 
the  light,  hiding  in  chinks  till  sunset,  but  ia 
actively  engaged  during  the  night,  feasting  on  the 
acari  and  soft-bodied  usects  which  assail  booka 
and  papers.  The  Chinese  use  pastilles  called  mos- 
quito tobacco,  made  with  the  sawings  of  resinoiiB 
woods,  believed  by  Mr.  Fortune  to  be  procured 
from  juniper  trees,  and  mixed  with  some  com^ 
bustible  matter  to  make  it  bum.  A  somewhat 
fra^ant  smell  is  g^ven  out  during  combustion, 
which  at  a  distance  is  not  disagreeable.  Some- 
times the  sawdust  \b  put  up  in  coils  of  paper,  aoti 
is  then  burned  on  the  floors  of  the  houses.  Vari- 
ous sfjecies  of  wormwood  are  likewise  employed 
in  China  for  the  same  purpose.  The  stems  and 
leaves  of  these  plants  are  twisted  and  dried,  aad 
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]>robab1y  dipped  in  some  preparation  to  make 

tliem  bam.     Hot  alum  water  will  destroy  red  and 

black  ants,  cockroaches,  spiders,  chintz  bags,  and 

all  the  crawling  pests  which  infest  houses.     Take 

two  pounds  of  alum  and  dissolve  it  in  three  or  four 

qoazts  of  boiling  water;  let  it  stand  on  the  fire 

until  the  alum  disappears,  then  apply  it  with  a 

brash,  while  nearly  boiling  hot,  to  every  joint 

and  crevice  in  closets,  bedsteads,  pantry  shelves, 

and  the  like.    Brush  the  crevices  in  the  floor  of 

the  i^irting'  or  mop  boards,  if  you  suspect  that 

they  harbour  vermin.      If,  in  whitewashing   a 

eeifingy  plenty  of  alum  is  added  to  the  lime,  it  will 

also  serve  to  keep  insects  at  a  distance.    Cock- 

roaebea  will  flee  the  paint  that  has  been  washed  in 

cool  alum  water.    Sugar  barrels  and  boxes  can 

be  £reed  from  anti  by  drawing  a  wide  chalk  mark 

just  round  the  edge  of  the  top  of  them.    The 

maik  must  be  unbroken,  or  they  will  creep  over 

it,  but  a  continuous  chalk  line  half  an  inch  in 

width  will    set   their   depredations   at   naught. 

Powdered  alum  or  borax  will  keep  the  chintz 

bug  at  a  respectful  distance. — Tennanfs  Ceylon ; 

i/Sk, ;  Hooker^  Him,  Jour. ;  Honigberger, 

BAKEBERRY,  Actea  spicata. 

BAK6.    HnfD.    Or  bhang.    Cannabis  sativa. 

BAKGA.  HiMD.  Platanista  Gangetica;  the 
liver  hqr  of  BengaL,  a  kind  of  porpoise. — WiUon. 

BANGA.  Samsk.  Not  modem  Bengal,  but  in 
ancient  times  the  country  north  of  the  Bhagirathi. 
BuijEafi,  relating  to  Bengal,  a  man  of  Bengal. 

BANGA.     Hind.    Cottonwool. 

BAN6ALI ELACHL   Beno.    Amomumsubu- 


BANGALORE,  in  lat  12**  57'  37"N.,  long.  77**36' 
£€*  E.,  a  large  military  station  and  town  in  Mysore. 
At  the  flagstaff,  the  mean  height  of  the  canton- 
ment above  the  sea  ia  2949  feet,  according  to  Ad. 
SehL,  and  2874  according  to  Babington.  The 
cliDDate  is  almost  European  as  to  coolness,  but  at 
the  more  exposed  parts  is  unfavourable  to  young 
ehildren.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  of  Europe 
all  grow  well,  and  many  Europeans  are  settled 
thereL  Average  rain&ll,  86  inches.  Bangalore 
Pettah  or  civS  town,  was  taken  by  storm  by  the 
British  on  the  2l8t  March  1791 ;  and  a  battle 
WIS  fought  on  the  6th  December  1791. 

Aceo^big  to  a  legend,  it  was  anciently  named 
Yalabanka  Nand,  but  its  raler,  Vira  BabeJa  Roya, 
about  the  12th  century,  having  lost  his  way,  found 
shdter  from  an  aged  wonoan  and  a  meal  of  Auvara 
Bangaloo  (the  HaJa  Kanada  name  for  boiled  gram), 
aad  he  named  the  village  Bangaloor,  and  gave  it 
to  his  hoateas. 

In  1881,  on  the  coming  of  age  of  the  present 
ruler  of  Mysore,  Bangalore  was  transferred  to  the 
Britkh.  Bangaloie  dty  in  1871  had  142,518  in- 
habitanta,  of  whom  105,682  were  Hindus,  21,587 
Mahomedans,  and  15,294  Christians.  Public 
twriHif^g*  for  the  administration  of  Mysore  were 
etceted  during  the  minority  of  the  present  mler. 
Tliere  are  many  Christian  churches ;  and  the  French 
OtfKMi^  and  several  Protestant  sects  are  spread 
over  Mysore  district  There  is  a  college,  and  the 
Myaore  Museum,  which  the  editor  founded  in 
1865.  The  manufactures  consist  of  woollen  and 
ailk  f abriea,  iron  and  steel. 

BANGALORE,  a  district  of  the  Nnndidrugdivi- 
mtm  of  Mysore,  has  an  area  of  2914  square  miles, 
with  828,854  inhabitants  in  1871,  chiefly  Hindus. 
The  Komati  number  5611 ;  the  Nagarta,  4888 ;  the 
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Wakkaliga,  222,668;  the  Lingaet,  86,430;  Kumba", 
46,167;  Banaiiga,  29,896;  Tiglar  market  gardeners, 
28,780 ;  wandering  tribes,  12,036 ;  and  wild  tribes, 
1738. 

BANGALOW,  from  banglah.  Hind.  Asingle- 
Btoreyed  house. 

BANGALZAI,  a  Baluch  tribe,  occupying  ex- 
clusively Isprinji,  but  reside  also  at  Shal  and 
Mustung.  and  in  winter  repair  to  Talli  near  Lehri. 

BANGAN,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  oocupiea  by  the  Manguianes,  a  mild 
and  ill-used  people. 

BAN-GANGA,  a  tank  at  Walkeshwar,  near 
Bombay,  fabled  to  have  been  produced  by  Ejnshna 
firing  an  arrow  at  a  spot  to  obtain  pure  water. 

BANGAR,  Hind.,  of  Cis-Sutfej,  high  land 
requiring  irrigation  by  welk.    See  Banjar. 

BANGARL    Hind.    Yangueria  spinosa. 

BANGARMAU,  a  paigana  in  Unao ;  iu  inhabit- 
ants are  so  fond  of  display,  as  to  have  given 
occasion  for  the  saying  that  one  with  nine  gold 
stripes  in  his  turban  will  earn  his  livelihood  by 
gathering  cow-dung. 

BANGARO  MAE,  a  wood  of  the  Kei  islanda, 
well  adapted  for  masts. 

BANGASH,  a  people  claiming  Afghan  descent. 
The  Samalzai  clan  are  of  the  Shiah  sect  They 
are  noted  for  their  bravery,  and  could  turn  out 
700  fighting  men.— X/.-CoZ.  MacGreg.  iii.  p.  66. 

BANGAS  JAMPACCA.  Malay.  Michelia 
champaca. 

BANGHI.    Tam.    a  heavy  mafl  post 

BANGI.  Tam.  In  Tinnevelly,  a  form  of  village 
tenure  by  which  the  lands  are  redistributed  once  in 
every  six  years  among  the  vUla^sers,  by  lot  It  is 
the  same  as  the  wesh  (waish)  of  the  A&hans. — W. 

BANGKA,  also  called  Katua.  Hind.  An 
aquatic  beetle  which  eats  rice  plants.  It  is  said 
to  take  a  leaf  for  a  boat  and  to  paddle  itself  from 
stalk  to  stalk.  It  is  harnilesB  when  the  water  is 
let  off  from  the  field. 

BANG-KONG,  a  sash  or  waist-doth  of  cotton 
or  silk. 

BANGLA.    Hind.    A  kind  of  betel  leaf. 

BANGLES. 
Ban^lrian,    .    .    .    Hind.  |  WaUaeel,    .    .    ,      Tam. 
Kadkm,     .    .    .  Sansk.  |  GaUoo,  ....      Tkl. 

Glass,  gold,  and  sUver  bracelets  worn  by  women 
throughout  the  East  The  Chinese  make  them  of 
a  clouded  or  plain  vitreous  substance,  to  imitate 
jade  stone  or  chalcedony.  For  export  they  are 
packed  in  boxes  containing  1000  pairs,  each  box 
estimated  to  weigh  a  pikuL  Bangles  aie  imported 
into,  and  also  exported  from,  Madras  and  Bombay. 
In  four  years,  the  imports  were  to  the  value  of 
Rs.  1 U7,  chiefly  from  Bombay.  The  exports  were 
in  number  1,958,000,  of  the  value  of  Rs.  8078,  and 
to  Bombay  and  Sind. 

Glass  bangles  are  hirgely  made  in  many  parts  of 
India,  a  workman  turning  out  600  or  700daily. 
Some  are  of  beautifully  tinted  glass.  Jade 
bangles  in  Yunnan  sell  at  Rs.  125  the  pair.  In 
Bengal,  a  bangje  of  iron  is  put  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  Hindu  bride  by  her  mother-in-law,  with  a 
benediction  that  she  may  be  ever  blessed  with  her 
husband,  and  she  marks  the  middle  of  the  bride's 
forehead  with  vermilion.  The  iron  or  other  metal 
bangle  denotes  the  ayestree  or  married  state. 

BANGNI,  a  Dofla  tribe. 

BANGRA.    Beng.    Wedelia  calenduLicea. 

BANGRA,  a  cloth  made  from  the  gigantic  sting* 
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iskg  nettle  of  the  Nepal  and  Sikkim  hilla.    The 
preparation  of  the  fibres  is  in  the  eame  mode  as 
the  ^  pooah,*  but  the  bangra  is  harder  and  stiffer 
than  pooah,  and  not  adapted  to  making  ropes  or 
nets.— iJoyZg. 
BANG8IRNG.    Malay.    Tupaia  Javaniea. 
BANGU,  a  river  Thug  in  Bengal  ? 
BAN  GUMUK.    Beng.    Cucamis  satiyus. 
BANGUR.    Hind.    The  highland  of  the  doab 
between  the  Jumna  and  Hindun  and  the  Ganges. 
BANGY,  properly  Bahangi,  a  shoulder  pole 
with  slings  at  each  end  for  carrying  weights. — W. 
BAN*H.   Hind.  The  foreann ;  aW  a  guarantee, 
security,  or  pledge.    The  senior  military  officers 
attached  to  a  Nazim^s  camp  used  to  pledge  their 
honour  for  the  safety  of  any  important  landowner 
who  took  up  his  quarters  in  their  lines,  while  his 
periodical  revenue  arrangements  were  under  dis- 
cussion.   These  pledges  were  honourably  respected 
by  all  parties. 

BAN-HALDI  of  Beas.     Hedychiiun  spicatum. 

BANI,  also  Kapsa  and  Kupu,  Hind.    A  yellow 

earth  of  Rohilkhand  and  Oudh,  with  which  potters 

ornament  their  wares. 

BANI,  Hind.,  of  Kot^rh.    Qnerous  annulata. 

BANIJAGA.  Karn.,Teu  A  lingaet,  a  follower 

of  the  Jangam  sect;   also  commonly  a  lingaet 

shopkeeper. 

BANI  W AL.  Hind.  A  subdivision  of  the  Ba- 
hangi sect. 

BANIY A.  Hind.  A  shopkeeper,  a  tradesman, 
a  mahajan  or  banker ;  in  Benares,  they  are  wor- 
shippers of  Krishna,  under  the  names  of  Gopal 
Ran-chor,  Radha-Yallabh. — Skerring.  See  Baniya. 
BANJ,  properly  Bani  *h.  Hind.  A  barren  woman. 
BANJ.  Arab.  Henbane.  Banj-i-rumi,  Oonium 
maculatum ;  Banj-i-dashti,  Datura. 

BANJAR  Hind.  Waste  land  generally ;  land 
out  of  cultivation ;  fallow  or  barren. 

BANJAR,  a  river  in  Borneo  occupied  by  the 
Kyan  race ;  its  banks  and  vicinity  are  said  to  yield 
gold  and  diamonds.    See  Kyan. 

BANJARA,  often  written  Bunjara  and  Brin  jara, 
are  called  also  liambada,  Lambadi,  and  Ilambadi. 
Their  Ganarese  name  is  Herkeri.  The  name  of 
Ban  jara  is  supposed  by  Elliot  to  .be  derived  from 
the  &uiskrit  Bunij,  a  merchant.  Shakespeare 
derives  it  from  the  Persian  Birin jar,  a  rice-carrier. 
In  the  Dasa  Kumara  Charitra,  a  work  written  by 
DancU,  mention  is  made  of  a  cockfight  in  a  Banjara 
camp;  but  the  Banjara  are  even  indicated  by 
Arrian  as  one  of  the  daases  of  Indian  society. 
They  are  chiefiy  wandering  grain  merchants  and 
salt  merchants,  but  many  have  settled  down  in 
the  tract  under  the  northern  hills  lying  between 
Gorakhpur  and  Hurdwar.  Some  are  Mahomedans, 
and  say  they  came  frran  Multan .  Those  of  western 
India  are  usually  Gharans,  and  their  sacred  cha- 
racter is  a  great  protection  to  them.  The  Banjara 
of  Berar  have  been  greatly  predatory,  and  been 
removed. 

The  Turki  Banjara,  who  are  mostly  carriers, 
have  36  tribes  or  got. 

The  Baid  Banjara  have  11  'got*  Ther  came 
from  Bhutnir^  and  are  now  in  Pilibit  and  Kant, 
and  many  are  weavers,  oculists,  and  medical  men. 
The  Lubana  Banjara  have  11  *  got ; '  are  mostly 
agricultural.  They  claim  to  be  descendants  of 
Gaur  Bndimans,  and  to  have  left  Runthumbor  in 
Aurangzeb^s  time. 

•    The  Mookeri  Banjara  claim  to  have  come  from 
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Mecca,  and  to  reside  in  Jhujjur.  They  have  16 
'goC 

The  Bahurup  Banjara  are  mostly  Hindu,  and  lesd 
a  more  wandering  life.  They  are  divided  into  the 
five  tribes,  Rahtor,  Ghauhan  or  Koorri,  Powar, 
Tuwar,  and  Barka,  who  are  again  subdivided 
into  tribes  or  got  They  claim  to  have  come  from 
Ghittur.  They  intermarry,  but  not  with  members 
of  the  same  got  They  have  a  close  relation  with 
those  of  the  Dckhan ;  each  community  has  a  chief 
at  its  head,  styled  Naik,  to  whom  they  yield 
implicit  obedience.  The  Banjara  are  scattered  is 
communities  all  over  India.  In  the  south  of 
India  they  style  themselves  Gohur.  They  art 
met  with  from  Kashmir  to  the  south  of  India,  and 
keep  in  Tandas  or  encampments.  Their  Tands, 
Hind.,  Kepa,  Mahb.,  in  the  extreme  south  d 
India  have  become  greatly  broken  up,  for  thej 
are  predatory,  engage  in  gang  robbery ;  many  of 
them  are  to  be  seen  in  jails ;  in  the  Mysore  territoiy 
their  women  and  aged  men  are  breaking  metal 
for  the  roads ;  and  the  rapid  extensions  of  roads 
and  railroads  have  done  much  to  exclude  them 
there  from  thdr  trade  as  carriers  and  coUecting 
merchants.  But  in  Berar  and  throughout  the 
Hyderabad  country  they  are  still  in  large  numbeia, 
collecting  from  the  lone  hamlets  the  small  qnan- 
dties  of  grain,  cotton,  and  wool  obtainable,  and 
bringmg  them  into  the  larger  marts.  Their  means 
of  carriage  is  solely  tlie  bnllook  and  the  cow. 
Some  of  these  are  magnificent ;  and  it  is  a  grand 
sight  to  see  a  Banjara  Tanda,  laden  with  cotton  or 
grain,  traversing  the  country  through  pathways 
and  tangled  trees  and  brushwood,  so  entwining 
that  portions  of  cotton  are  takoi  up  at  every  step. 
Their  value  as  travelling  merchants,  in  times  of 
scarcity  or  great  demand,  is  incalculable,  for  no 
other  means  could  bring  in  the  small  stores  of 
outlying  hamlets.  They  will  shortly  disappear 
from  traffic  as  rail  and  metalled  roada  inoreasa 
The  Banjaras  are  men  of  great  energy.  They 
have  in  some  places  fixed  homes.  Throughout 
Berar,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Hyderabad 
territory,  some  of  them  are  to  be  found  settled 
in  villages  as  servants  of  the  potails,  and  are  re- 
cognised as  village  Banjara.  On  the  borden  of 
Rohilkhand  towards  the  Terai,  they  have  oonsider- 
able  settlements,  are  prominent  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  important  people.  A  numerous 
tribe  are  spread  along  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya 
from  Hurdwar  to  Gmkhpur,  ei^aged  in  agri- 
culture. 

Wilson  sava  they  are  partly  of  Hindu  and  in  part 
of  Mahomedan  belief ;  and  some  of  the  Bahurupa 
Banjara  are,  it  is  said,  accepted  as  guarantees  for 
agreements,  similariy  to  the  Gharan  and  Bhat; 
but  their  name,  Bahu-^rupa,  meaning  many  dis- 
guises, does  not  bear  this  out 

The  Banjara  is  also  called  by  the  Dekhan  people 
Lambana.  The  Banjara  man  is  a  Gohur,  a  man ; 
and  this  is  their  own  tribal  name;  a  woman, 
however,  is  a  Banjami. 

The  goddess  Manri-Ai  is  a  great  ddty  with  the 
Dekhan  Banjara,  and  they  invoke  her  in  their 
most  solemn  oaths.  They  use  a  broken  branch 
of  the  Azaderachta  Indica,  the  nim  tree,  or,  as  they 
call  it,  Lim  Ka  Dagla,  in  their  solemn  ordeals. 
They  lay  one  on  the  ground,  and  will  say  to  a 
woman  whose  virtue  is  in  question,  *If  you  be 
not  a  whore,  lift  it ;  *  and  her  lifting  it  or  otherwiss 
establishes  her  innocence  or  her  guilt 
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Tiieir  dress  and  appearance  are  singular,  more 
particalarly  the  women,  and  tlieir  social  habits 
and   coBtoms  distinctiye.     The   men    wear  the 
Pagri  and  Dhoti,  whilst  the  dress  of  the 
'  bs  of  a  boddioe,  Ghuli,  with  long 
sleeves,  and  a  petticoat  or  skirt  hung  from  the 
waisS  in  ample  folds,  consisting  of  coarse  cotton 
pfinta  of  bnght  oolonrs,  and  a  sari  or  scarf  of 
a  similar   teztore,  which  is   carelessly  thrown 
over  the  shonldeEs,  giring  them  a  picturesque 
appearance,  when  combing  with  the  brass  and 
ctaer-hom  oniameDte  and  gaudy -coloured  tassels 
of  eottOD,  with  which  their  arms,  ears,  nose,  neck, 
Miklesi,  and  toes  are  profusely  decked.    They  have 
aioaU,  weU-tnmed  hands  and  feet ;   their  more- 
nMBlB  are  easy,  graceful,  and  stately,  rendered 
•iow  from  tibe  quantity  <^  ornaments  they  wear. 
The  hair  is  parted  in  tiie  centre,  oombea  back, 
plaited,  ai^  ornamented  with  a  jnrof  osion  of  silk 
or  cotton  taaselB.     They  sddom   change  their 
doftea,  till  they  are  tattered  and  torn,  and  are 
only  renewed  by  a  new  suit    The  women  possess 
ocMMidenble  natoral  charms,  are  as  actire  as  the 
men  in  their  business  ayocations,  and  they  carry 
bnxdeos  when  travelling,  chiefly  their  children, 
pronsionB,  or  ntensils.    They  are  capital  needle- 
women, making  their  own  jackets  and  petticoats, 
and  frequently  embroider  these  tastefully.    The 
nisterisl  used  by  the  women  of  some  branches  of 
this  tribe  is  manufactured  from  the  fibre  of  a 
■secies  of  nettle,  which  is  woven  into  doth  for 
thesndTeB,  and   these   are   tastefully  dyed   in 
TarioQs  colours,  to  suit  their  peculiar  taste  in 
this  respect,  frequently  over-gaudy.     Thev  visit 
the  most  remote  and   hilly  regions  and   lone 
,  to  eoUect  and  transport  grain  and  other 
to  more  dvilised  parts ;  no  jungles 
or  vtid  beasts  deter  them  from  travelling.      In 
•ome  disteicts  they  are  addicted  to  thieving  and 
thnggL     Tliey  settle  their  own  disputes,  either 
by  arfaitiation,  or  by  the  decision  of  their  naiks, 
and  sddoin  or  ever  complain  of  thdr  fellows. 
Tbeir  oode  of  laws  prescribes  punishments  for 
all  Crimea,  the  verdict  of  which,  when  carried  out, 
is  aever  diapnted.     Their  priests  ezerdse  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  the  community,  but 
this  is  masked  under  the  doak  of  religion  and 
sopematnral  agency;  and,  as  a  tribe,  they  are 
booad  to  secrecy  whenever  the  extreme  penalties 
d  their  laws  are  carried  into  effect    Unchastity 
is  strictly  ponished  with  death  ;  frequently  both 
the  WDBsan  and  man  suffer  when  detected,  aiid 
r  ewpses  are  buried  or  burned  together,  and 
ler  tlie  justioe  nor  execution  are  ever  com- 
plsiaed  d    They  recognise  no  Civil  Authority, 
MA  aloof  from  settled  races,  interfere  with  no  one, 
and  allow  of  no  interference  among  them  in  the 
natter  of  their  laws  or  customs,  etc.    As  carriers, 
distance  and  dlmate  have  no  difficulties  for  them. 
Tbejsndertake  extensive  engagementsin  expoHing 
Hierc  hsitdise,  diiefly  grain,  cotton,  doths,  oil -seeds, 
etc.,  and  cany  them  out  with  the  utmost  good 
faU^    They  never  play  false  when  once  the  work 
m  ondertakcn  by  them;  no  instance  has  been 
known  of  goods  entrusted  to  their  care  having 
been  robbed.      They  are  looked  upon  by  other 
lassrw  of  natives  with  a  aniperstitioos  dread,  so 
iiat  they  can  traverse  the  wildest  and  most  jungly 
jr»ets  with  impunity  and  perfect  security.    It  is 
sported  that  the  Banjara  of  the  hill  districts 
d    Bisrara,   Cuttack,  and  Jeypore,  practise  the 
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Meriab  sacrifice,  as  also  do  those  who  trade  between 
Nag^ur  and  the  coast.  Dr.  Shortt,  from  peraonal 
inquiries  in  Orissa,  Nagpur,  Hyderabad,  South 
Aroot,  Yizagapatam,  Jeypore,  etc.,  was  satisfied 
that  sorcery,  witchcraft,  human  sacrifice,  and 
infanticide  prevail  among  different  clans  of  the 
tribe.  Each  community  is  localized  by  the  term 
of  ^Tanda,'  having  its  own  leader,  who  is  said 
to  lead  a  peculiar  ascetic  life.  On  occasions  of 
sickness  among  tiiemselves,  or  murrain  amongst 
their  cattle,  the  priest  is  consulted,  and  should  he 
attribute  such  visitation  to  sorcery,  he  fixes  the 
guilt  on  some  individual  bdonging  to  the  com- 
munity, when  the  supposed  evil-doer  is  immedi- 
ately ruthlessly  seized,  and  murdered  in  the  manner 
dictated  by  the  priest,  to  abate  the  evil.  The 
execution  is  coolly  and  ddiberately  carried  out  in 
the  most  summary  manner,  and  the  deed  is  buried 
in  oblivion.  The  practice  of  infantidde  is  in 
vogue  among  them,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of 
the  large  sums  of  money  required  to  ornament 
their  girls,  in  addition  to  the  large  dowries  which 
they  have  to  bestow  on  marriage.  It  is  reputed 
that  the  practice  is  carried  out  by  pladng  the  new- 
bom  infant  in  an  earthen  vessd  or  chatty,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  tied  over  with  doths  steeped  in 
a  decoction  of  turmeric,  and  ornamented  with 
flowers,  some  trifling  ceremonies  being  carried  out. 
The  chatty  is  taken  to  some  remote  place  in  the 
jungles,  and  there  buried.  Some  of  the  Khond 
tribe  carr^  out  a  similar  practice  as  regards  their 
female  children. 

The  Banjara  generally  possess  large  herds  of 
cattle,  which  they  convert  into  pack  animals; 
even  cows  are  made  to  carry  burdens,  which,  as 
a  rule,  no  other  class  of  natives  do ;  and  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  see  among  a  herd  of  Banjara 
bullocks  several  cows  laden  with  burdens,  with 
vonng  calves  at  their  heels.  One  or  more  of  their 
best  bullocks  are  selected  as  leaders,  their  horns 
and  the  crests  of  their  pack-saddles  are  ornamented 
with  cowries,  scarlet  cloths,  peacocks*  feathera, 
tassels  of  cotton  variously  coloured,  etc ;  their 
necks  are  endrded  with  a  band  of  scarlet  cloth 
or  leather,  to  which  is  fastened  numerous  belk 
of  sizes,  and  as  they  walk  the  bdls  give  out  a 
monotonous  sound.  The  sdected  animal  is  sup- 
posed to  be  deified,  forming  the  protector  of  the 
nerd,  and  is  termed  Guru  BaiL  The  jingle  of  the 
bells  and  the  ornamentation  of  the  animals  are 
said  to  frighten  away  beasts  of  prey  in  their  lonely 
and  jungly  marches.  The  cattle  are  let  loose  as 
soon  as  the  march  is  over,  to  enable  them  to  pick 
up  what  they  can  by  browsing  in  the  vicinity. 
The  Banjara  is  independent  of  villages  generally 
in  his  travels.  As  soon  as  the  encampment  is 
fixed  on,  he  unloads  his  bullocks,  and  packs  the 
loads  in  tiers,  and  over  them  he  stretches  an 
awning  of  doth  or  a  cumbly,  as  protection  from 
the  weather.  At  night,  the  cattie  are  tied  round 
the  packages  in  a  drcle  ;  in  the  midst,  the  Banjara 
lights  a  fire  and  lies  down  to  sleep.  He  is  up  at 
sunrise,  loads  his  bullocks,  and  proceeds  to  the 
next  stage;  the  distance  travelled  is  generdly 
from  10  to  15  miles  a  day.  On  these  journeys, 
one  or  more  of  their  women  accompany  them. 

These  men  were  the  great  grain  carriers  of  the 
Moghul  armies,  and  came  down  with  them  into  the 
Dekhan  early  in  the  17tii  century.  Two  brothers  of 
the  Charans,one  of  the  three  great  tribes  into  which 
theBaujaras  are  divided,  are  said  in  the  year  1730 
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to  hare  poflseased  180,000  bnllockB,  which  ctfried 
Aeof  Jah's  proviaions  for  him  dnriDg  his  raids. 
So  mach  were  these  carriers  prized  b^  that  Wazir, 
that  he  gave  to  these  two  brothers,  Jhangi  and 
Bbangi,  the  following  prescriptive  rights,  engrared 
on  copper  in  gold  letters : — 
'  Rangan  ka  puii, 

Chapar  ka  ghat, 

Din  ka  teen  khun  mnaf, 

Aur  jaban  Aaof  Jah  ke  ghore, 

Wahan  Bhangi  Jhangi  ke  bail' 
Or— 

'  Water  from  the  poti  of  my  followen, 
Oraat  from  the  roofs  of  their  hnta, 
Three  mnrden  a  day  pardoned  ; 
Only  where  Aiof  Jab's  cavah7  are, 
There  must  Jhangi  Bhangi's  bollocks  be.' 

This  was  to  induce  them  to  keep  np  with  the 
army,  and  stop  their  compUints  of  want  of  grass 
and  water  for  their  cattle.  The  descendants 
of  the  boose  of  Bhangi  still  possess  the  above 
engraving. 

Witchcraft  still  obtains  among  theuL  There 
is  a  hut  set  apart  in  nearly  every  Tanda,  and 
devoted  to  Mittu  Bbukia,  an  old  freebooter.  No 
one  may  eat,  drink,  or  sleep  in  this  hat,  and  it  is 
simply  used  for  devotional  parposes.  In  front  of 
this  hat  is  a  flagstaff,  to  whicn  a  piece  of  white 
cloth  is  attached.  Worship  and  preparation  is 
always  gone  through  before  the  commission  of 
crime  by  those  who  worship  Mittu  Bhukia.  By 
all  criminals  Mittu  Bhukia  is  worshipped  as  a 
clever  freebooter;  but  he  is  more  tnought  of 
south  of  the  Wardba.  The  white  flag  in  front  of 
a  hut  is  a  sign  that  the  Tanda  worships  Mittu 
Bhukia,  and  it  should  therefore  be  watched  care- 
fuUy  for  days,  when  they  are  suspected  of  having 
committed  crime. 

The  men  who  have  agreed  to  and  arranged  the 
particulars  regarding  the  carrying  out  of  their 
scheme,  meet  at  night  at  this  hut,  where  the 
image  of  Satti  is  pi^uced.  Ghi  is  put  into  a 
saucer,  and  into  this  a  wick  is  placed,  very  broad 
at  the  bottom  and  tapering  upwards.  This  wick 
standing  erect  is  lit ;  an  appeal  is  made  to  Satti 
for  an  omen,  those  worshipping  mentioning  in  a 
low  tone  to  the  god  where  the^  are  going  and 
what  they  purpose.  The  wick  u  then  caKfully 
watched,  and  should  it  drop  at  all  the  omen  is 
propitious ;  all  immediatelv  get  up  and  make  an 
obeisance  to  the  flag,  and  start  then  and  there 
for  the  business  they  have  agreed  on.  They  cannot 
return  to  their  homes  before  they  start,  because 
they  must  not  speak  to  any  one  till  their  business 
has  been  carried  through.  When  engaged  in  a 
robbery,  if  challenged,  the  men  who  have  gone 
through  the  ceremony  may  not  reply.  If  any 
one  of  them  reply  the  charm  is  broken,  and  all 
return  home.  They  must  again  take  the  omens 
and  worship  aeain,  or  give  up  the  attempt  alto- 
gether. But  they  generally  prefer  to  make  certain 
of  the  man  who  is  venturesome  enough  to  challenge 
them,  by  killing  or  injuring  him  so  severely  tlutt 
be  cannot  meddle  with  their  other  arrangements. 
If  one  of  the  gang  sneeze  on  the  road,  it  is  also 
fatal  to  the  enterprise ;  they  must  return  to  their 
Tanda  at  once. 

Predatory  races  in  the  Mahratta  country  and 
North  Canara  district  are  said  to  assume  the  dress 
and  ostensible  occupations  of  the  Banjara.  The 
Bahu-Rupa  Banjara  (many  guises)  may  be  of  these 
pretended   tribes.     The  Turki   subdivision   has  I 


the  Aliya  and  other  branches.    The  BhukraTi 

subdivision    daim    to  have  been   Rajputs  froo 

Central  India.    Their  name  is  said  to  be  derired 

from  Vana,  a  forest,  and  jara,  forest  wandera 

Banjara  women  wear  the  same  personal  oraameiiti 

as  are  on  the  figures  in  the  caves  of  Karli.— YVifr 

90fC9  Glossary;  Baron  HngeVs  Travels  in  KaAmt 

and  the  Panjah,  p.  81 ;  Mr.  {Sir  George)  CmiqibeB, 

p.  107 ;  Dr  Shortt's  Report ;  Pioneer. 

BANJARMASSIN,  a  province  of  Borneo. 

BANJER.    Jay.    An  inundation. 

BANJHKORA,  a  tract  of  country  near  tk 

Yuzufzai  possession,  along  with  Buner,  Bajawv, 

Astor,  and  Swat 

BANJI.    Hind.    Quercas  incana,  heavy  oaL 

BANK.  Banco,  Abxen.;  Banke,  Dan.;  Banqne, 

Fb.;    Banken,  Ger.;    Banco,   Itauan;  Banoo, 

Port.  ;  Banc,  Saxon  ;  Banca,  Sp.  ;  Banck,  Sw. 

There  have  been  banking  transactions  from  tk 

most  ancient  times.    Mr.  George  Smith  purdiaaed 

for  the  British  Museum  2500  dated  tablets,  whicb 

enable   us  to  follow   for  several   centuries  tbe 

monetary  transactions  of  the  great  Babybniai 

banking  firm  of  Egibi  and  Son.    The  series  goa 

back  as  far  as  the  reigns  of  Sennacherib  and  hm 

son  Esar-Haddon.    The  Greek  and  Ronoan  minti 

furnished  the  early  coinages  of  the  Argive  king 

Pheidon  and  of  Sorvius  INillins.    To  the  earM 

of  the  Greek  trapezite,  Philostephanoa  of  Corinth, 

Themistocles  entrusted  70  talents  (£16,000).    Of 

other  Hellenic  bankers  were  Archestratos,  and  )a 

derk  and  successor   Pasion,  the  most  famoa 

among  the  powerful  Athenian  money-dealersw    Al 

Sparta  there  was  Gkucus,  the  story  of  whose  hrfi 

but  genuine  honesty  is  given  in  Herodotua    Th 

disooveiT  at  Pompeoi  of  132  tabella  found  in  the 

house  of  the  banker  Lucius  Gnoilius  Jucundiu; 

gives  the  ktest  records  of  his  payments  to  the 

exchequer  of  the  doomed  city,  being  dated  a.d.  61 

The  Latin  words  Argentarii,  Mensarii,  and  Nnmmii 

larii  are  derived  respectively  from  argentum,  whid 

means  silver,  from  mensa,  a  table,  andnummua,  i 

piece  of  Roman  money.    Banking,  as  understood 

by  the  modems,  took  its  origin  during  the  exist* 

ence  of  the  Florentine  republic  in  the  middle  agei 

The  Bank  of  Venice  commenced  business  in  1157. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  first  chartered  in  th 

reign  of  William  and  Mary  in  1693.     In  India 

most  of  the  banking  business  has  been  in  tb 

hands  of  Hindus;  they  do  little  as  depositaritf 

but  are  chiefly  lenders.    They  number  11 8,001 

adult  males,  as  bankers  proper.    The  first  banh 

in  India  were  started  respectively  at  Calcutta^ 

1770 ;  at  Madras,  the  Gamatic  Bank,  in  1791< 

and  at  Bombay  only  as  kite  as  1840.    The  pie 

sent  Bank  of  Bengal  was  opened  for  businfli 

on  the  1st  May  1806.    It  is  therefore  the  oldof 

and  most  successful  of  all  the  banks  that  hail 

ever  existed  in  India.    The  Government  of  Indi 

being  the  owners  of  a  large  number  of  its  ebarei 

it  hM  always  received  the  vigilant  supervision  Q 

various  oflioers  of  Government.    Sinoe  it  com 

menced  operations,  its  average  rate  of  dividend 

has  been  about  twelve  per  cent,  per  annnm.    Oa 

year  it  paid  as  high  as  twenty ;   another  ycai 

when  heavy  frauds  had  taken  place,  they  fell  t 

two  and  a  half.  There  are  now,  1882,  about  twenty 

four  banks  in  various  parts  of  l^e  £.  Indies,  il 

Madras,  Bombay,  Culcutta,  Rangoon,  Sinratport 

Hong-Kong,  and  other  towns ;  and  great  Britid 

houses  and  houses  of  Hindus  of  Uie  Yais  aa( 
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Bhaltya  cutes  are  also  doing  a  huge  banking 
iNHuneaB,  as  banks  of  deposit,  banks  of  discount, 
aod  banks  of  circulation.  The  latest  charter  is 
entitled  The  Presidency  Banks  Act,  No.  XL  of 
1876.  The  liability  of  shareholders  is  limited  to 
the  anKxmt  of  their  shares;  the  transactions  of 
the  banks,  except  as  agents,  are  confined  to  India 
and  Geylcxi.  Those  in  whicJi  the  Indian  Govem- 
nent  are  interested  are  called  public,  while  those 
not  so  conducted  are  said  to  be  private,  and  depend 
OD  the  honour,  reputation,  and  good  name  of  men 
inlu^  position  m  prirate  or  public  life.  Their 
GSfshda  are  as  follows,  viz. :— Bank  of  Bengal, 
Bl  2,00,00,000 ;  Bank  of  Madras,  Bs.  50,00,000 : 
Bmk  of  Bombay,  Bs.  1,00,00,000. 

BANKA.  HiKD.  A  large  swoid  used  in  athletic 
games;  alao  a  large  yioe  for  table  use.  Bankaisa 
moacal  instrument,  also  the  u^por  piece  turned 
Iram  the  performer,  forming  it  into  the  shape 
oftheletter& 

BAHKA.  Tel.  Gum,  gum  arabic;  also  any 
viseous  i^aat,  and  applied  to  species  of  different 
feaera.  Banka-baddn,  Yitis  Lionei,  WalL  B. 
Chetia,  Zizyphus,  sp.  Banka  Nakkera,  Gordia 
myn,  L. ;  and  B.  pavili,  Portulaca,  sp. 
BAN-KAHU.  Hind.  Yitex  negundo. 
BANKAL,  a  weight  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
at  SingBpoie,  835  or  886  grains,  at  Fenang 
snmnahal  less.— nSuRinoiuif. 

BAN-KATTL  Hind.  In  the  land  rules  of 
India,  the  rights  acquired  by  clearing  jungle  land 
and  brii^Dg  it  under  cultivation. 

BAN-KHA.  BuRiL  In  Amherst,  a  timber, 
^oloar  grey,  used  for  house  posts  and  other 
coaanoQ  purposes.    Terminalia  bderica,  Roxb, 

BAN-KHABA,  also  Baranndha  and  Mudi. 
Hod.  Lands  on  which  cotton  was  grown  during 
the  past  seaaon. 

BAXKOK  is  about  27  miles  up  the  Menam 

river  of  Siam.    It  is  built  upon  an  isbnd,  in  lat. 

XSr  58*  N.,  and  k>ng.  lOO""  34'  £.,  on  both  branches 

cf  the  river,  generally  with    7  fathoms  water 

dose  to  each  side,  and  navigable  for  vessels  up  to 

250  tons  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.    The  river 

is  the  highway  for  communication  with  all  parts 

of  the  eoont^,  though  several   andent  canals 

liave  eonnected  rivers  in  the  interior  and  made 

1— nn^ia  to  the  coast    It  is  the  capital  and  seat 

of  tnide  in  Siam ;  is  14  miles  in  direct  distance 

from  the  sea,  or  25  miles  following  the  windings  of 

the  nwet.    The  walled  city  is  on  the  east  bank. 

JiH  the  wdl-to-do  people  Uve  in  wooden  housep, 

imhSkt  tibe  poorer  class  occupv  huts  composed  of 

bambooa  and  palm  leaves.    Many  of  the  people 

Itave  their  permanent  homes  on  rafts  moored 

J  the  banks  of  the  river.    Numbers  of  shrines 

teniples   and   pagodas  are  to  be  seen  in 

ereiy  direction,  built  with  the   most   durable 

niariaiialB,  and  in  the  most  costly  manner.    Ban- 

kok  ia  ■OTOosed  to  have  a  population  of  about 

^00,000,  of  whom  three-fifths  axe  Chinese,  and 

tkm   remainder    are   Siamese,    Peguans,    Laos, 

OMibnjaPB,  Tavoyans,   Cochin-Chinese,  Malays, 

Mr*'""-'^^^'*^,  Hindus,  and  Christians,  the  descend- 

«ala  €i  Poftoffuese  bom  in  the  country. 

BANKS.  In  the  oceans  on  the  south  of  Asia 
an  aeveial  extensive  banks,  some  of  them  full  of 
peril  to  aailors,  but  from  which  fishermen  draw 
Ctfge  qoMitities  of  fish.  Agar-agar,  a  marine  lichen 
extensively  used  in  China,  trepang  or  sea-slug, 
And  jnoCber-of- pearl  shell,  etc.     A  continuous 


submarine  bank  extends  all  along  the  E.  side 
of  Asia  from  lat.  8^  S.  to  6^  N.  It  is  1200 
miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  1500  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
embraces  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  This  vast  area  is  idl  under  100 
fathoms  deep,  but  the  greater  part  from  the  Gulf 
of  Siam  to  Sumatra  and  Java  is  under  50  fathoms. 
Borneo  and  the  Philippines  are  connected  by 
two  narrow  submarine  banks,  over  the  northern 
of  which  rises  Palawan,  and  the  Sulu  islands  over 
the  southern. 

Formosa  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
submerged  bank  under  100  fathoms,  including 
Hainan  to  the  S.W.,  and  Japan  on  the  N.E.,  and 
under  200  fathoms,  including  Madjico  and  Loo- 
Choo  islands. 

To  the  east  of  the  great  bank  which  stretches 
out  from  the  Malay  and  Siamese  peninsulas,  as 
far  as  Java,  Borneo.  Sumatra,  and  the  Philippines, 
is  another  bank,  which  unites  N.  Guinea  and  the 
Papuan  islands,  as  far  as  Arm,  Mysol  and  Waigiou, 
wiUi  Austndia.  The  Australian  bank  commences 
near  the  N.  W.  Cape,  and  extends  in  a  N.E.  direction 
to  New  Guinea,  .where  it  terminates  at  the  base  of 
the  high  but  narrow  mountain  range  that  unites 
the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  that  island,  and 
separates  the  Bauda  Sea  from  the  Pacific  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  edge  of  the  bank  is  most 
remote  from  Australia,  ^e  distance  to  the  nearest 
point  of  the  N.  coast  beinff  400  miles.  It  appears 
again  on  the  S.  coast  of  New  Guinea,  near  Torres 
Straits,  and  extends  along  the  N.E.  coast  of 
Australia,  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  being  on  its 
outer  edge.  TheArru  Islands  and  New  Guinea 
are  thus  united  to  the  continent  of  Australia ;  and 
the  kangaroo,  long  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
Australia,  is  found  both  in  the  Arm  Islands  and 
on  the  southern  part  of  New  Guinea. — A.  R, 
WaUace,  pp.  849,  373. 

BANKSIA  EBICIFOLIA.  Its  dried  cones  are 
used  by  the  natives  of  Australia  for  retaining 
fire. — Bennett^  L  p.  61. 

BANNA«    Hind.    Viburnum  foetens. 

BANNER  LATI-GACH'H.  Bbnq.  Catharto- 
carpus  fistula,  Pers, 

BANNERS. 

Bhsota,  Jhenda,      Hnm. 


BaDnidre, 
Fabne,  Panier, 


Fb. 

OXE. 


Bandiera,  Iniegiaia, 
Bandera, 


It. 

Sp. 


Banners  are  in  use  with  all  military,  and  for 
designating  the  religious  ceremonials  of  all  the 
races  and  nations  and  religions  of  Asia.  They 
are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  of  different 
colours ;  and  the  phrases  so  familiar  to  Europe  as 
to  lowering  and  <usplaying  the  colours  are  in  use 
in  Asia.  In  India,  the  invocation  Angriz  ka 
bhaota  kaim.  May  the  British  fiag  stand  fast,  is 
common.  The  Yuzufzai  Afghan,  in  a  war,  ad- 
vanced against  the  British  with '  scarlet '  banners, 
though  scarlet  is  a  forbidden  oolour  to  Maho- 
medans.  It  is  unlawful  for  them  to  use  it  on 
banners  or  standards ;  and  it  is  not  known  how 
these  strict  Mahomedans  so  far  transgressed  the 
*  traditions  of  the  elders^  in  this  matter.  The 
Tartar  armies  of  China  are  arranged  under  the 
separate  banners  of  their  leaders. 

BANNI.    Hind.    Payment  in  kind. 

BANNU,  a  British  district  in  the  Panjab,  lying 
between  lat  32°  10'  and  83''  15'  N.,  and  long. 
TO*"  26'  and  72""  E.  Area,  8786  square  mUes ;  and 
population  in  1868,  287,547.    The  Indus  passes 
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tlirongh  the  diBtrict,  and  the  Banna  yalley  is 
drained  by  the  Kurram  and  Tochi,  which  unite 
and  join  the  Indus.  The  annual  rainfall  is  11*8 
inches.  The  population  is  now  almost  wholly 
Pathan,  but  remains  of  a  Grecian  occupation 
are  found,  also  of  a  later  Hindu  race.  At  Akra, 
and  other  places  in  the  valley,  coins  are  found 
with  Greek  or  corrupted  Greek  inscriptions.  In 
1865,  at  Rohri,  the  river  laid  bare  coins,  and 
heads  of  statues  with  the  unmistakeable  well- 
shaped  features  of  Grecian  art.  Broken  Hindu 
images  also  are  found.  The  Marwat,  a  noble  race, 
but  haughty  and  fiery, 'hold  the  southern  part  of 
the  valley.  There  are  26,222  Hindus,  of  whom 
20,809  are  Arora,  and  493  Sikhs.  The  Marwat 
are  good  agriculturists. — Imp.  Gaz. 

BaNNU.    Jahr.    Gallicarpa  incana. 

BANNUCHI.    Maleal.    Vitex  negundo,  L. 

BANOG,  a  hill  to  the  west  of  Mussoori, 
7545  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  hit  80'' 
28'  29"  N.,  and  long.  78°  3'  23"  E.  The  riyer 
Jumna  flows  around  the  northern  face  of  Banog 
and  Badray,  and  bounds  the  settlement  of  Mus- 
Boori  on  the  west  Massoori  was  first  resorted 
to  as  a  sanatorium  in  1823. 

BANOTSARG  is  the  Hindu  ceremony  of 
marrying  a  newly-planted  orchard  or  wood  to  its 
neighbouring  well,  without  which  it  would  be 
held  improper  to  partake  of  the  fruit.  The  form 
is  gone  through  ot  manying  the  salagram  fossil,  a 
type  of  Vishnu,  to  a  branch  of  the  tulsi  plant 
(Ocimum  sanctum),  the  type  of  a  nymph  beloved 
by  Vishnu  or  Krishna;  one  man  carrying  the 
fossil  represents  the  bridegroom,  another  holding 
the  plant  the  bride.  It  is  the  usual  marriage 
ceremony  somewhat  modified.    See  Jalotsarg. 

BANS.  Hind.  Species  of  Bambusa;  the 
large  hollow  bamboo,  Bambusa  arnndinacea ;  any 
bamboo.  Bans-ka-Ghanwal,  bamboo  seed.  Bans- 
Phor,  a  low  caste  race  of  basketmakers,  lit.  bam- 
boo-BDlitters,  though  cane  also  is  worked  by  them. 

BAi^SA.  Hind.  A  grass  which  grows  in  rice 
fields  and  fields  of  urd  (Phaseolus  mungo),  used 
as  fodder  for  cattle. 

BANSA  or  Vasa.  Hind.  Adhatoda  vaBica ; 
Tephrosia  purpurea,  Pers. 

BANSA  or  Vansa.  Hind.  Any  tribe  or  race  of 
people. 

BANSH-FAT-LAL-NUTI.  Bbno.  Amarantus 
atro-purpnreus.    Bansh-pat-nuti,  A.  lanceolatus. 

BANSLI.    Hind.    A  flute. 

BANSLOCHUN.  Hind.  Tabashir;  a  sHicate 
deposited  in  the  joints  of  a  bamboo.  It  is  said 
to  be  found  in  old  bamboos  only,  and  about  one 
bamboo  in  three  yields  it.  Used  by  natives  as 
a  stimulant  and  tonic,  in  doses  of  about  fiv^ 
grains.  It  is  a  very  pure  kind  of  silex.  Some  of 
it  approaches  opal  in  appearance  and  composition. 

BANSMATTI  RICE  is  the  best  in  the  Panjab ; 
that  of  Bora,  in  the  Peshawur  district,  is  also 
highly  esteemed  ;  properly  Bas-marti. 

BANSUR.  Hind.  A  weed  growing  in  the 
Doab,  near  the  Jumna,  difficult  to  eradicate  from 
arable  land,  and  very  injurious  to  growing  crops. 

BANSWARA,  a  state  in  Rajputana  of  1500 
square  miles.  It  is  ruled  over  by  a  chief  with 
tiie  title  of  Maharawal.  He  is  a  Sesodia  Rajput ; 
but  the  population  (in  1875,  150,000)  are  nearly 
all  Bhils,  and  of  a  wild  and  turbulent  character. 
The  town  is  in  lat.  23**  32'  84''  N.,  and  long.  74^ 
2i'  £.     It  has  33  feudatories.     Banswara  was 
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originally  part  of  Mcwar,  but  became  inde- 
pendent of  it  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  Government,  who  te- 
cognised  it  as  a  separate  state.  In  1812,  the 
chief  of  Banswara  offered  to  become  tributary 
to  the  British  Government  on  condition  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Mahrattas;  but  no  definite 
relations  were  formed  with  him  till  Septemher 
1818,  when  a  treaty  (No.  LV.)  was  concluded,  by 
which,  in  consideration  of  the  protection  of  the 
British  Government,  the  Rawul  agreed  to  act  ia 
subordinate  co-operation  and  settle  his  affairs  io 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, to  abstain  from  disputes  and  political 
correspondence  with  other  chiefs,  to  pay  a  tribute 
equal  to  three-eighths  of  his  revenues,  and  to 
furnish  troops  when  required. — Treaties^  etc.,  iv. 
p.  177. 

BANT,  a  race  of  Canara,  who  believe  that 
persons  who  die  a  violent  death  become  demonB, 
called  paisachi. 

BANTA-CHAUDAS.  Hind.  A  village  game 
played  in  the  N.W.  Provinces  on  the  14th  of 
kuar-Sudi.  A  rope  (barra),  thicker  than  a  man's 
arm,  is  made  of  makra  grass,  and  that  village 
party  in  whose  quarter  the  rope  is  broken,  or  by 
whom  the  rope  is  pulled  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
opponents,  remain  the  champions  during  the 
ensuing  year,  and  retain  possession  of  the  rope. 

BANTAM,  a  province  of  Java.  The  first  voyage 
made  by  the  Dutch  was  in  1595,  in  which  year 
their  first  fleet  with  Houtman  (who  had  been 
previously  employed  by  the  Portuguese  in  the 
East  India  service)  sailed  direct  to  Bantam.  At 
this  period  the  Portuguese  were  at  war  with 
the  king  of  Bantam,  to  whom  Houtman  offered 
assistance,  in  return  for  which  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  build  a  factory  at  Bantam. — Raffiei 
Hist,  of  Java,  i.  p.  22. 

BANTAREA,  wood  rangers,  formerly  holding 
rent-free  lands  in  quittance  of  police- duties  in 
the  northern  parganas  of  Gorakhpur.—  W, 

BANTl  CHETTU,  Tagetes  patula,  L. 

BANTU,  a  great  race  on  tne  eastern  side  ol 
Africa.  To  the  Bantu  family,  in  its  eastern,  middle 
and  western  branches,  are  respectively  ascribe^ 
first,  the  so-called  Kafirs  and  Zulus,  with  thi 
Bechuanas  and  Matabele  of  Livingstone,  and  ill 
Suaheli  and  AVanyamwesi  of  the  Tanganyili 
route;  secondly,  the  tribes  of  the  Lualaba  aoi 
Ulunda  central  region,  to  which  Commandi 
Gameron  and  Mr.  Stanley  found  their  way 
thirdly,  the  nations  of  Lower  Guinea  and  Angoli 
of  whom  Gaptain  Burton  and  Mr.  Winwoa 
Reade  reported.  The  unity  of  race  among  ^ 
various  inhabitants,  from  the  Victoria  Nyanxa  i 
the  east,  and  from  the  Gaboon  of  the  west  cotfi 
to  the  exceptional  Bosjesmen  and  Hottentots  I 
the  Gape,  is  a  fact  of  high  importance.  Thsl 
populations,  generally  speaking,  have  more  capi 
bility  than  the  Gold  Goast  and  Slave  Coast  Negroi 
of  receiving  permanent  impreesions  of  a  civili 
ing  character ;  the  missionary  experiences  amoi 
them  have  not  been  so  unfavourable.  The 
pastoral  and  agricultural  industry,  where  they  m 
not  exposed  to  the  cruel  persecution  of  ki< 
nappers  for  the  slave  trade,  provides  amply  i 
their  secure  subsistence. 

BANU,  a  terminal  honorific  name  of  tl 
Afghan  women,  as  Arjamand  Banu  Begum. 

BANUR-KULAY.   Benq.    Oanthartospermo 


BANTA. 


•BANYAN  TREE. 


pBadflomiD.    Banar-Lathee,  Catfaartocarpus  fis- 
tula.   Banur-Pala,  Aglaia  polystachia. 

BAXYA.    Hind.   Also  proDOunced  Tania  and 
Wgnia,  the  b  and  ▼  and  w  being  frequentij 
mbstitoted  for  each  other  in  many  diaiectB  of 
bdia.  Tbia  race  or  caste  are  known  to  the  British 
M  Banians  or  Banyans.    They  are  a  Hiuda  people 
d  die  Taiaya  caste,  following  wholesale  and  retail 
tnde,  but  the  Marwari,  Ksbatriya  Rajpnts,  also 
adopt  Oie  title.    Of  all  Hinda  sects,  the  Banya 
ttd  tlie  lingaet  abstain  the  most  rigidly  from 
eitiog  flerii ;  hence  probably  is  derived  the  term 
Banyan  day  on  board  ship,  the  ration  of  that 
diy,  which,  when  on  f  uU  allowance,  occurred  once 
a  veek,  indnding  no  meat.    The  Banya  are  a  very 
iaportant  race.    Every  hamlet  in  India  contains 
the  shop  of  the  Banya,  who  is  the  dry  grocer, 
ud  seDs  meal  and  the  fine  floor  of  wheat,  with 
soji  or  semolina,  millets,  meal  of  millets,  rice,  split 
pesa,  and  pokes  of  many  kinds,  for  all  these  are 
naed  in  the  diet  of  the  people,  which  is  almost  ex- 
eianrely  farinaoeoos.    He  sells  also  parched  rice 
and  psrdied  peas,  also  gram  or  horse  pulse,  and 
geacnUy  every  article  of  food  except  vegetables 
and  meiHt,  with  which  he  has  no  concern,  except 
perhaps  dried  fish  and  prawns.    Besides  these,  he 
hsa  eoodimenti,  salt,  chillies,  black  pepper,  green 
aad  diy  ginger,   garlic  (but  not  onions)   and 
aaafoBtida,   a  small  taste  of  which  is  used  with 
a  peeaNar  lichen,  by  Brahmans  and  other  high 
easte  Hindus,  to  flavour  made  dishes.    He  has 
9ho  qnees,  cassia,  cardamoms,  cloves,  and  mace, 
ngar  and  gur,  or  undarified  sugar.     He  has 
<mn  to  sell  on  credit,  from  which  the  usual  dis- 
pates  arise ;  and  as  he  lends  money  i^so,  usually 
ai  3  per  oent.  per  mensem,  with  compound  in- 
terest, the  Banya  is  a  most  indispensable,  and 
yet  the  moat  disliked  person  in  the  Hindu  com- 
moaity.     In  the  10th  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  an  attempt  is  sakl  to  have  been  made  by  the 
ftuaoos  raja  of  Bullala,  in  the  ancient  Bengal 
BWteopoKiB  at  Ganr,  to  degrade  the  Banya  caste, 
prahaUy  from  differences  of  religious  opinions 
MMMd  fleetarian  feelings,  of  which,  however,  nothing 
whatever  ia  known  beyond  the  bare  tradition  of  the 
fact    Their  opulence  and  enterprise  have  always 
kept  up  the  reapeetability  and  di^ty  of  the  class. 
The  body  from  Ganr  who  settled  m  Satgong  in  the 
HoQgly  district  during  the  last  three  centuries,  have 
been  tnufing  with  the  Portuguese  of  Hoogly,  with 
the  Dutch  of  Chmsurah,  the  French  of  Chander- 
Bnrnr,  and  the  British  at  Calcutta.    TheMuUicks 
of  iSakntta  belong  to  them.    But  the  Banya  of 
Bengal  have  ceased  to  wear  the  sacrificial  thread. 
Tbrongboat  the  wildest  parts  of  the  mountain 
ranges  on  the  N.W.  Frontier,  throughout  Afghan- 
mimn  and  Baluchistan,  to  the  frontiers  of  Russia, 
Xmija    ahopkeepers    are   to    be    found.     The 
inrwari  who  take  Vani  as  their  designation, 
bongh  found  everywhere  in  British  India,  form 
o  pnrt  ol  the  permanent  population.    The  N.W. 
'^rowinocs  are  entirely  in  the  nands  of  Banya,  who 
DJsat  to  the  west  aa  the  districts  whence  they 
MDe.    Gnjerat,  Malwa,  and  the  Bombay  Presi- 
■n^  an  roll  of  them.    They  are  numerous  all 
wiomgh  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan.    They  are 
»e    warlike,  but   engage   in   shopkeeping  and 
arcantile   transactions  and  banking   business. 
^^y  are  aonte  men,  and  excellent  accountants. — 
^  ^.  Camphell ;  TraveU  of  a  Hindoo, 
0^NYAX.      Akolo-Himdi.     A  merchant,  a 


shopkeeper.  The  word  is  supposed  to  have 
been  obtained  from-  the  Gujrati  word  Yannio, 
trading  classes. —  W. 

BANYAN  TREE  is  the  Ficus  Indica,  the  Bar- 
ka-jhar  of  Southern  India,  the  Arbor  de  Rais 
of  the  Portuguese.    It  throws  down  aerial  roots, 
which  support  the  larger  branches,    and  these 
again  throw  down   other  roots,  till,   as   Milton 
wrote  (Paradise  Lost,  ix.),  the  tree  becomes 
*  Such  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  kncvm. 
In  Malabar  or  Dekhan,  spreads  her  arms, 
BranehlBg  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pUlared  shade, 
High  overarched  and  echomg  wtdks  between. 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  Running  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds, 
At  loopholes  out  through  strictest  shade.' 
Several  of  these  trees  have  attracted  attention 
from  their  dimensions.    Four  miles  distant  from 
Fort  Saint  David,  was  one  under  tiie  shade  of 
which  Mr.  Ives  quotes  Mr.  Didge  as  computing 
that   ten  thousand  men  might  stand  without 
incommoding  themselves.    Dr.  Frayer  saw  one  of 
those  admirable  trees,  near  Surat,  in  the  year 
1673.    In  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Calcutta,  a 
great  banyan  tree  has  been  long  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  the  garden.    In  1857,  Dr.  Falconer 
ascertained  it  to  be  only  seventy-five  years  old. 
People  were  alive  nearly  to  that  year,  who  re- 
membered well  its  site  being  occupied  in  1782 
by  a  date-palm,  out  of  whose  crown  the  banyan 
sprouted,  and  beneath  which  a  fakir  sat.    This 
tree,  for  the  thirty-four  years  from  1884  till  1868, 
had  not  increased  in  size,  having  been  lopped 
under  some  misapprehenBion,  and  when  paced  by 
the  editor  in  1863,  its  dunensions  were  identical 
with  what  he  had  found  in  1884,  viz.  100  yaids  in 
diameter  and  360  in  circumference.    The  banyan 
seed  hardly  ever  vegetates  on  the  ground,  but  its 
figs  are  eaten  by  biras,  and  the  seeds  deposited  in 
the  crowns  of  palms,  where  they  grow,  sending 
down  roots  that  embrace  and  eventually  kill  the 
nalro,  which  decays  away.    Had  the  Calcutta  tree 
been  growing  in  1849  over  the  great  palm-stove 
at  Kew,  only  30  feet  of  each  end  of  that  vast 
structuie  would  have  been  uncovered.    When  the 
banyan  tree  embraces  a  date  or  palmyra  or  oocoa- 
nut  tree,  and  the  latter  are  seen  growing  out  of 
it,  this  is  called  by  Hindus  a  marriage  of  the  trees. 
These  are  encouraged,  and  many  are  to  be  seen 
near  the  Kistna  river,  on  the  left  bank  to  the 
N.  of  Earn&l.  ,  As  the  banyan  tree  gets  old,  it 
breaks  np  into  separate  masses,  the  original  trunk 
decaying,  and  the  props  becoming  separate  trunks 
of  the  different  portions.    Lady  Faulkland,  writ- 
ing from  the  western  coast,  tells  us  that  about 
8  miles  from  Waee  was  a  banyan  tree,  covering  a 
space  of  ground  of  3}  acres.     The  shade  was 
complete ;  and  separate  picnic  parties  might  take 
place  under  it,  and  not  interfere  with  eadi  other. 
There  were  countless  avenues,  or  rather  aisles  like 
those  of  a  church,  the  pale-grey  stems  being  the 
columns,  which,  as  the  sun  fell  on  Ihem,  glittered 
in  parts  like  silver ;  and  here  and  there  were  little 
recesses  like  chapels,  where  the  roots  from  the 
boughs  formed  themselves  into  delicate  clustering 
pillm,  up  and  down  which  little  squirrels  were 
chasing  each  other,  whUe  large  monkeys  were 
jumping  from  bough  to  bough,  the  boughs  crack- 
ing and  creaking  as  they  leaped.    At  Mhuwa,  in 
the  Sattara  collectorate,  were  two  trees,  one  450 
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yards  in  ciicomferenoe,  the  other  350  yards. 
They  were  known  to  be  200  years  old,  and  may 
be  doable  that  age. — Hooker,  Him,  Jour.  iL  p.  246 ; 
Ouseley^s  Travels,  i.  p.  80  ;  Pennawt''8  Hinaoostan, 
ii.  p.  31 ;  Pogtam'  Western  India,  i.p.  182  ;  Lady 
Faulkland's  Chow -Chow,    See  Fious  Indica. 

BAN  ZARDAK,  a  fortress  in  Kirmanshah, 
immediately  overhanging  the  town  of  Zohab. 
This  is  the  stronghold  of  Kolwan,  to  which  Yezde- 
jird,  the  last  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  fled  after  the 
capture  of  Gtesiphon  by  the  AralM.  It  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  labour  bestowed. — RawUnson, 

BAOBAB.  Enq.  Adansonia  digitata.  One  was 
seen  near  Gumer  in  Fasshol,  95  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. Its  inner  bark,  stripped  off,  beaten  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  can  be  made  into  paper.  They 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  growing 
as  curiosities.  In  Western  Africa,  the  trees  grow 
to  an  enormous  size.  The  fruit  resembles  a  gourd 
in  form,  and  contains  a  pleasantly  add  pulp. 
Trees  are  found,  especially  between  the  Senegal 
and  Gambia,  with  a  circumference  of  70  to  90  feet. 
One  seen  by  Humboldt  was  estimated  by  him  as 
being  5150  years  old. 

BAO  CHAN.    DuKH.     Psoralea  corylifolia. 

BAOLI.  Hind.  A  well,  corruption  of  Baori ; 
also  an  ear  ornament 

BAONEE,  is  the  only  Mahomedan  state  in  Bon- 
delkhand.  Nawab  Ghazi-ud-Din  Khan,  grandson 
of  Asof  Jah  Nizam-ul-Mulk  of  Hyderabad  in  the 
Dekhan,  receiyed  from  the  Peshwa  a  grant  of  52 
yilli^es  near  Kalpi,  of  49  of  which,  at  the  time  of 
the  British  occupation  of  Bundelkhand,  his  son 
Nasir-nd-Dowla  was  in  possession.  In  1863,  as  a 
reward  for  yarions  liberal  measures  adopted  by 
the  ruling  Nawab,  and  particularly  the  abolition 
of  transit  duties  vdthin  the  limits  of  his  state, 
Goyemment  sanctioned  an  addition  to  his  com- 
plimentary titles.  The  state  is  said  to  coyer  an 
area  of  127  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
20,000  souls,  and  to  yield  a  reyenue  of  one  lakh  of 
rupees. — Treaties,  p.  231. 

BAORA,  a  predatory  yagrant  tribe  on  the 
Bhutti  tenitoiT  and  western  parts  of  DehlL  They 
resemble  the  Kanjar  and  Gundheela,  and  subsist 
chiefly  by  stealing.  Baora  of  Gujranwala  are  also 
called  Huira. 

BAORi  of  the  Jangle  Mahal  are  a  low  caste 
of  cultivators  and  palanquin-bearers.  The  Baori 
has  the  heron  as  the  emblem  of  their  tribe ;  its 
flesh  must  not  be  eaten  by  them.  Colonel  Dalton 
considers  that  the  fact  of  Baori  being  still  in 
possession  of  Ghatwali  tenures  as  ancestral,  shows 
that  they  had  once  a  proprietary  interest  in  the 
aoil—Wils.  Gloss. ;  Dalton,  EthnoL  p.  327. 

BAP,  Hind.,  father.  Bap-re,  the  British  say 
Bobbery,  an  exclamation  of  pained  surprise.   . 

BAPAI-PANDU.    Tel.    Carica  papaya. 

BAPANABURI.    Tel.    Ehretia  buzif olia,  A. 

BAPANS,  also  Bapaoti.  Hind.  Paternal  in- 
heritance. 

BAPARITI.    Maleal.    Thespesia  populnea. 

BAPCHI,  seed  of  a  small  bush  found  near  Ajmir ; 
▼ery  mucilaginous,  cooling,  and  demulcent ;  t4iken 
in  sherbet. — Gen,  Med,  Top.  ofAjndr, 

BAPHALLI.    Hind.    Gonyolyulus  pluricaulis. 

BAPHIA  NITIDA,  the  African  camwood  dye. 

BA-PHOLA.  Dr.  Stewart  giyes  '  Ba-phola ' 
and  Baphor  as  the  yemacular  names  of  a  species 
of  oolchicum  in  the  Salt  Range ;  the  seeds,  he  says, 
are  called  ^isafgol,*  which  seems  the  ordinary 
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Plantago. — Masson's  Journeys,  ii.  338;   Stewart; 
Uonigberger, 

BAPOTA  is  from  Bap,  father,  and  the  termi- 
nation *ot,'  of  or  belonging  to,  and  by  which  clans 
are  distinguished,  as  Kurran-sot,  descended  of  Kar- 
ran;  Mansin-got,  descended  of  Man  Sing.    The 
ryot  (cultiyator)  is  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  in 
Mewar.     He  compares  his  right  therein  to  the 
a'khye  d'hurba,  which  no  yicissitndes  can  destroy. 
He  calls  the  land  his  bapota,  or  patrimonial  in- 
heritance.    He  has  Menu  in  support  of  his  daiin, 
in  the  text,  ^  Cultivated  land  is  the  property  of 
him  who  cut  away  the  wood,  or  who  cleared  and 
tilled  it;'  an  ordinance  binding  on  the  whole 
Hindu  race,  and  which  no  international  ware  or 
conquest  could  oyertum.    A  Brahman  may  spill 
his  blood  on  the  threshold  of  his  dwelling,  or  in 
the  field  in  dispute,  which  will  be  relinquished  by 
the  owner  but  ¥dth  his  life.    The  Pat  Rani,  or 
chief  queen,  on  the  death  of  prince  Uoira,  the 
heir-apparent  of  Mewar,  in   1818,  bestowed  & 
grant  <^  15  bighas  of  land,  in  one  of  the  centre! 
diatricts,  on  a  Brahman  who  had  assisted  in  the 
funeral  rites  of  her  son.    With  grant  in  hand,  he 
hastened  to  the  Jat  proprietor,  and  desired  him  to 
make  oyer  to  him  the  patch  of  land.    The  latter 
coolly  replied  that  he  would  give  him  all  the  prince 
had  a  right  to,  namely,  the  tax.    The  Brahman 
threatened  to  spill  his  own  blood  if  he  did  not 
obey  the  command,  and  gaye  himself  a  gash  in  a 
limb ;  but  the  Jat  was  inflexible,  and  declared  that 
he  would  not  surrender  his  patrimony  (bapota) 
eyen  if  he  slew  himself.    In  short,  the  ryot  cl 
Mewar  would  reply  eyen  to  his  soyereign,  if  he 
demanded  his  field,  in  the  yery  words  o?  Naboth 
to  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  when  he  demanded  the 
yineyard  contiguous  to  the  palace:   *  The  Lord 
forbid  it  me,  that  I  should  give  the  inheritance  of 
my  fathers  unto  thee.' — Rajasthan,  i.  494,  510. 

BAPPA,  son  of  Nagadit,  when  only  three  yean 
old,  was  conyeyed  to  the  fortress  of  Bhander, 
where  he  was  protected  by  a  Bhil  of  YsAvl  descent 
Thence  he  was  remoyed  for  greater  security  to 
the  wilds  of  Parassur.  Within  its  imperyiooi 
recesses  rise  the  three-petULed  (tri-cuta)  moun- 
tain, at  whose  base  was  the  town  of  Nagindra,  the 
abode  of  Brahmans,  who  performed  the  rites  of  the 
*•  great  god  Siya.'  In  this  retreat  passed  the  eariy 
years  of  Bappa,  wandering  through  these  alpine 
yalleys,  amidst  the  groyes  of  Bal,  and  the  shrines  of 
the  brazen  calf.  Seyeral  of  the  twenty-four  Geh- 
lot  tribes  issued  from  the  founder,  Bappa.  Shortly 
after  the  conquest  of  Chitore,  Bappa  proceeded 
to  Saurashtra  and  married  the  daughter  of  Esup* 
gol,  prince  of  the  island  of  Banderdiya.  WiUi 
his  bride  he  cony^ed  to  Chitore  the  statue  ol 
Y^an-mata,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  her  raoe,  who 
still  diyides  with  Eklinga  the  deyotion  of  thi 
Gehlot  princes.  The  temple  in  which  he  enshrined 
this  islandic  goddess  yet  stands  on  the  sommit  d 
Chitore,  with  many  other  monuments  aasigned  faf 
tradition  to  Bappa.  Bappa  sicniifies  merely  'I 
child.*  He  is  frequently  styled  Syeel,  and  in  im 
scriptions,  Syeel  Adhes,  '•  the  mountain  lord.'  The 
Mori  prince,  from  whom  Bappa  took  Chitore,  wai 
of  the  Tak  or  Takshac  race,  of  whom  N^^chi 
or  N^nf  Mata  was  the  mythic  mother,  lepre^ 
sented  as  half  woman  and  half  serpent,  the 
sister  of  the  mother  of  the  Scythic  raoe,  accord*^ 
ing  to  their  legends.  According  to  Sir  H.  EUio^ 
when  Mahomed  bin  Easim,  the  general  of  WiUidi 
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orerrmn  Gajerat  about  A.D.  718,  and  advanoed  to 
Ghitore,  Bappa  met  and  entirely  defeated  him,  and 
after  Qdn  he  was  raiaed  to  the  throne  of  Chitore, 
vhere  hk  deaoendanta  atOl  leign.  After  a  long 
tad  pnmaona  reign,  Bappa  abdicated  and  de- 
ptried  to  Khoraaan.  In  the  reign  of  Khoman,  his 
prett-graiidBoii,  Mahmun,  goremor  of  Khoraaan, 
iBTaded  Gfaitore,  bat  waa  defeated  and  expelled 
hf  Khoman  after  24  engagementa. — Elliot,  HUt. 
of  India  ;  TocTs  Bajiuthan,  L  p.  694. 
BAPUNGA-  Tel.  Paoralea  oorylifolia. 
BAQLA,  from  Baqa.  Arab.  Bwdb.  Baqlat- 
al-Malek,  famatory ;  Fumaria  offidnalia. 

BAQOAIS.  Fb.  of  Maaritia&  Pandanua  odora^ 
tinmiis.     See  Pandanua. 

BAR.  Pers.,  Hind.  A  Mahomedan  coort,  a 
tnbonaL  Bar-i-am^  pablio  andienoe-hall.  Bar- 
gah,  place  of  audience.  Bari,  a  hedge,  an  en- 
elcMore  for  a  garden ;  a  dwelling-houae :  a  home- 
atmd.  Baiiab,  a  married  woman.  Bar-kanya, 
ahrida. 

Bar,  an  intoxicating  liquor  prepared  in  weatem 
Ivha  from  the  Calotr^piB  gigantea. 

Bar.  PKBa.,HiND.  Aload;  anoocaaion.  Bar- 
gir,  a  trooper  not  providing  his  horae,  but  aerving 
on  one  anpplied  by  the  State  or  by  a  oontraotor ; 
a]a»  iniaatiy  aoldiera. 

fiir.  HiKD.  Ficna  Indica,  the  banyan.  Of 
If  arree  hiUa,  Qaeroua  dilatata.  A  solid  bamboo,  the 
Beaboaa  stricta.  Bar  of  Hazara  hilla,  the  cotton 
plaai. 

Bar.  Pamj.  Large  aandy  waatea  between  the 
aeffowl  rireiB  of  the  Panjab,  cnltiyation  being 
eonfined  to  belta  on  each  bank.  The  planta  grow- 
ing on  them  resemble  tboae  found  on  the  waatea 
boHering  on  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  moat  of  the 
i  which  abound  in  the  southern  steppes  of 
I  hare  repreaentativea  on  the  Bar.  Speciea  of 
I,  aalicomxa,  and  aueda  cover  every  patch  of 
saline  land  in  thePanjab,  andarelarsely  uaed  forthe 
i  of  aaj ji,  or  impure  carbonate  of  soda ; 


kurreel  (Cappariaaphylla),  jhau  (Tamarix  Indica), 
the  ftmsh  (Tamarix  orientalia),  Zizyphua  vulgaris, 
vrbiefa  eompoee  almoat  the  whole  tree  vegetation 
of  the  Bar,  have  analogoua  apeciea  on  the  shores 
of  the  Blade  Sea  and  the  banka  of  the  Volga. 
BABA.    HiKD.  Wind ;  metaphorically,  Cholera 


&AKA-BANXI,  a  town  and  district  in  Oudh. 
rbe  diatriet  ia  of  1769  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
laiAion  of  1,112,165.  The  district  haa  been  fought 
ywtr  from  prehiatoric  timea,  between  professors 
yf  Boddhirai,  Brahmanism,  Mahomedanism,  and 
Jie  Biritisb,  the  latest  efforta  being  in  1857-8,  when 
he  qaeen  of  Oudh  took  refuge  amongat  ita  people. 
I  hAve  aeen,*  then  wrote  the  Britiah  general, 
woKUj  battlea  in  India,  and  many  brave  fellows 
igfMting  with  a  determination  to  conquer  or  die, 
wMt  I  never  witncaaed  anything  more  magni6cent 
ikan  the  conduct  of  theae  zamindara.'  A  remnant 
tbeare  of  the  ancient  dominant  Bhar,  with  Ahir 
S,857,  PiMi  74,d03,  Kormi  184,687.  The  poppy 
imrg^J  grown ;  in  1873,  7111  acrea  were  under 
l^iw&tion.  The  average  yield  of  opium,  1400 
Kun^M  or  1025  cwl,  for  which  the  government 
id^  «*  lOa.  the  seer,  £2800.  Other  raoea  are  the 
tmMM%MT,  Kbaathen,  Brahmana,  Mahomedana. 
B.A-RABAR.  In  Bengal,  at  19  milea  to  the 
rtia  ^  Gaya  by  the  road,  there  are  several 
wopm  of  granite  hilla,  caUed  Kauwa-Dol,  Barabar, 
Mavjvuui  Mid  Dbarawat.    All  of  these  poasesa 
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some  Buddhistic  remains ;  bat  the  most  interest- 
ing are  the  caves  of  Barabar  and  Nasarjnni,  which 
have  been  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rocL  The  Bara- 
bar caves  are  now  known  by  names  connected 
with  Brahmaniam.  The  Lomaa  Riahi  and  Sat- 
gurra  are  the  largest;  next  in  size,  Grori  Eoobha 
or  Nag  Arjun,  YiBvamitra,  Earna  Chopa  or  Eurn 
Chopar,  the  Sudama  or  Nigop ;  they  are  seven  in 
number.  The  largest,  the  Nagarjuni,  ia  46  feet  by 
19  feet  5  inches.  Next  to  it  are  the  Lomaa  Riahi 
and  Sudama.  Six  of  them  have  inscriptioDB,  in  the 
oldest  form  of  the  Pidi  character,  identical  with 
that  used  in  Asoka^s  lats.  They  all  seem  to  have 
been  completed  between  B.C.  252  and  214,  during 
a  great  part  of  Asoka^s  reign.  The  Lomaa  Rishi 
haa  no  mscription,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
formed  in  the  3d  or  4th  century  a.d.  On  Barabar 
highest  peak  is  a  temple  with  a  lingam  sacred  to 
Siddheawar.  At  the'  baae  of  the  rugged  peak  of 
Eauwa-Dol  is  an  enormoua  figure  of  Buddha. — 
Dr.  Fergnssan.    See  Baratgaon. 

BARA  BATSALT.    Tel.    Vitia  setoaa.  Wall 

BARA-BHAO.  Hind.  Lit.  largest  price  rate, 
a  form  of  loan,  by  which  a  cultivator,  borrowing, 
undertakea  to  repay  with  intereat  at  the  higheat 
rate  of  the  aeaaon.  Suppose  a  farmer,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  when  wheat  is  at  20 
seers  the  rupee,  borrows  10  rupees  on  bara-bhao 
at  5  aeera  mtereat;  and  supposing  grain  subse- 
quently at  any  season  range  up  to  25  seers,  he 
will  have  to  pay  1^  man  as  mterest  added  to 
6;^  man  as  principal,  in  al],  7^  man,  having 
borrowed  only  a  few  montha  previoualy  what  waa 
equal  to  5  man.  This  rate  of  interest  is  about 
88  per  cent,  for  the  short  loan. 

BARA-BRAHMAN,  also  styled  Maha-Brah- 
man,  a  class  of  Brahmans  in  northern  India,  in 
humble  avocations,  performing  the  funeral  rites  of 
strangers. 

BARADARL  Hind.,  from  barah,  'twelve,' 
dari,  *  a  door.*  A  house  having  twelve  doora,  an 
open  building,  a  summer  houae,  pavilion. 

BARA  GALI,  a  small  sanatorium  in  the  Hazaia 
hills,  on  the  road  from  Abbotabad  to  MarrL 

BARAGOZA,  the  modem  Broach.  A  native 
of  this  city  waa  in  the  embassv  from  Eing  Pandyon 
to  Augufetus  at  Antioch.  His  name  is  given  as 
Zarmano  Chidua  or  Zarmanochegua.  He  accom- 
panied Augustus  as  far  aa  Amena,  and  there 
immolated  himself  before  the  emperor. — Cal,  Rev, 

BARAHA  or  Varaha.  Beno.,  Hind.  The 
boar  avatar  of  Vishnu.    See  Varaha,  a  hog. 

BARAHAT  and  Gopesvara,  two  towns  in  Garh- 
wal,  from  which  were  obtained  two  bronze  tridenta, 
with  inscriptiona  of  about  the  7th  century. 

BARAH  BHUIYA,  a  dynaaty  which  Colonel 
Dalton  belie vea  once  ruled  in  Assam.  The 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Brahmaputra,  from 
one  &id  of  the  valley  to  the  other,  ia  full  of 
great  worka  aacribed  to  this  people.  Buchanan 
Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  Dmajpur,  narrated  a 
tradition  that  twelve  distinguished  persons  of  the 
Bhuiyiya  race  came  to  the  Eoladyne  river,  the 
boundary  between  Eamrup  and  the  ancient 
Matayadeah,  took  up  their  abode  there,  extended 
their  sway,  and  executed  great  works. — Dalian. 

BARAH-SADAT,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Syuda 
on  the  eastern  parts  of  the  MuzzafFumuggur  dis- 
trict. Some  of  their  anceators  served  Humayun, 
Farokhsir,  and  Aurangzeb. 

BARAH-SiNHA  or  Burdiya  of  Bengal,  eastern 
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and  Dortbem  skirts  of  India,  the  twelve-tined 
Btai;,  RacervuB  Duvaucelli  of  Cuvier. 

BARAH-THAKURA.  Twelve  smaU  hiU  states 
between  the  Jumna  and  Sutlej.    See  Baraich. 

BARAK.  Hind.  A  flag  planted  on  land  newly 
taken  up. 

BARAK,  amongst  the  Hasara,  a  cloth  of  camel  s 
hair. 

BARAK,  the  horse  on  which  Mahomed  ascended 
to  heaven  in  bis  dream. 

BARAK  or  Surma,  a  tributary  to  the  Brahma* 
putra.  It  is  an  offset  from  the  Jiri,  which 
leaves  in  lat.  24*  43'  N.,  long.  93*  18'  W.,  through 
Gachar  and  Silhet,  S.W.  into  the  Megna.  Length 
200  miles.  Banks  low  and  marshy  along  the 
valley  of  the  Gachar.  The  Barak  is  navigable  for 
steamers,  and  is  the  chief  means  of  communication 
between  Gachar  and  Silhet.  Its  affluents,  the 
Jiri,  Ghiri,  Jatinga,  Ghengar,  Khol,  and  Kato- 
Khal,  are  navigable  for  country  boats. 

BARAK,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Zirak,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Baraksai,  of  which  tribe  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan,  of  Kabul,  was  the  head. 

BARA  KUTA,  a  iish  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  with 
numerous  teeth. 

BARAL.    Hind.    Artocarpus  lakoocha. 

BARA-LAGHA,  a  pass  in  the  Kangra  district, 
lat.  Sr  49'  N.,  long.  77°  28'  E.,  and  16,500  feet 
above  the  sea,  but  can  be  crossed  by  ponies  and 
laden  yaks.  'The  Bara-lacha  range  of  mountains, 
which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Indus 
and  its  first  affluents,  is  regarded  by  Alexander 
Gunningham  as  the  western  continuation  of  the 
Himalaya.  The  Eastern  Himalaya  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Tsang-po  from  those  of  the  Ganges 
and  its  tributaries.  The  Western  as  well  as  the 
Eastern  chain  separate  the  great  Hindu  family 
of  India  from  the  Bot  of  Tibet.  Some  mixed 
races  are  found  to  the  south  of  each  chain; 
the  Lahuli  and  Kanawaii  to  the  west,  and  the 
Gurkha  and  Bhutani  to  the  east.  The  inferior 
mountains  of  the  eastern  chain  generally  run  at 
right  angles  to  its  axis,  whereas  those  of  the 
western  chain  are  mostly  disposed  in  subordinate 
parallel  ranges.  There  are  thus  two  distinct  and 
mdependent  ranges  to  the  south  of  the  Western 
Himalaya,  both  stretching  in  the  same  general 
direction  from  north-west  to  south-east,  which 
mav  be  termed  the  Mid-Himalaya,  and  the  Outer 
and  Sub-Himalaya, — the  term  Siwalik  being  that 
applied  to  the  lowermost  sandstone  ranges. — A. 
Cunningham. 

BAR-AMADAH.  Pers.  A  vestibule,  an  en- 
trance hall,  a  verandah. 

BARA- MAHAL,  a  fertile  district  in  southern 
India  now  known  as  the  collectorate  of  Salem. 
It  contains  soils  impregnated  with  soda.  It  is  a- 
plain  elevated  about  80K)  feet  above  the  sea. 

BARA  MAREGA.  Maleal.  Dolichos  cul- 
tratus ;  Ganavalia  gladiata. 

BARAMOOLA,  a  pass  into  Kashmir  leading 
through  the  valley,  and  by  which  the  Jhelum 
leaves  the  valley.  It  is  open  all  the  year  roimd 
for  horses  and  foot-passengers.  It  is  in  lat  34° 
10'  K,  long.  74°  30^  E.,  and  is  the  only  pass  into 
Kashmir  practicable  for  an  army.  The  town  is 
on  the  right  bank. 

BARAJSDA,  a  hiU  deity. 

BARANGAN.    Malay.    Sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

BARANGl.  Hind.  Glerodendron  infortunaturo. 

BARA2(GIA,  a  genus  of  mammals  of  the  family 
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MuBtelidn,  tribe  Semi-plantigrada,  and  order  of 
the  Gamivora.  B.  Kipalensis,  Gray^  ia  of  }(epal. 
Lutra  barang,  of  the  Malayan  islands,  has  been 
placed  by  Dr.  Gray  into  the  genus  Barangia, 
otters  with  hairy  muade,  rather  long  toes,  and 
rudimentary  claws. 

BARANI,  land  dependent  on  the  rains.  Banni, 
a  rain-coat,  so  called  from  buan ,  rain ;  an  overcoat ; 
generally  pronounced  in  southern  Persia  asbaroon 
and  baroonL  Both  Barani  and  Oima  are  overcoats ; 
the  former,  confined  to  men  of  some  rank,  is  an 
ample  cloak,  with  large  sleeves,  that  shrouds  the 
whole  person,  and  is  made,  according  to  the  fancy 
and  means  of  the  wearer,  of  coarse  or  fine  broad- 
cloth, of  shawl,  or  even  of  velvet,  lined  with  every 
kind  of  material,  from  the  richest  fun  down  to 
the  coarsest  chintz,  and  embroidered,  often  very 
richly,  with  silk,  gold,  or  silver.  ']?he  Oima  ii 
more  commonly  used,  and  is  more  exclusively 
calculated  for  riding.  It  somewhat  resembles  a 
lady's  riding  habit,  fitting  tight  to  the  shape  from 
the  neck  to  the  waist,  where  it  is  gathered  into 
plaits,  and  swells  out  above  the  girdle,  falling  m 
ample  folds  to  the  feet  It  is  generally  made  of 
broad-cloth,  varying  in  quality. — Ouseky's  Tr, 
ii.  p.  94 ;  Frater^s  Journey  into  Khorasan^  p.  69. 

BARAKKI  GHETTU.    Tel.    Butea  superba. 

BARAKO,  of  Kaghan.    Quercus  annulata. 

BARANUS.    Hind.    Rhododendron  arboreum. 

BARAPATALU.  Tel.  Indigofera  glanduloea, 
Willd,  It  abounds  in  the  north-west  parts  of 
Rajahmundry ;  also  I.  trifoliata,  W.  and  A. 

BARAR.  HiMD.  A  blight  which  affects  rics 
crops. 

BARARI,  of  Ghenab.    Gapparis  spinosa,  L, 

BARA8.    Arab.    A  kind  of  leprosy  so  called. 

BARAS.  Hind.  A  year.  Baias-Gaath,  annual 
knot ;  birthday,  on  which  day  a  knot  ia  tied  on  a 
cord  kept  for  that  purpose. 

BARAT.  Arab.  Marriage  prooeasion.  Tbo 
Shab-i-Barat,  or  night  of  record,  is  a  Mabo- 
medan  festival  held  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of 
the  month  Shaban.  In  the  north  of  India,  lampi 
are  h'ghted  and  prayera  said  in  behalf  of  deceased 
ancestors. — Wilson. 

BARATGAON,  near  Gaya,  is  the  ancient  Nal- 
anda.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  monastery,  nov 
a  mass  of  brick  ruins,  1600  feet  long  by  400  feet 
deep.  Ten  thousand  monks  and  norioeB  of  tbt 
eighteen  Buddhist  schools  here  studied  philo* 
sophy,  law,  science,  meHicine,  and  practised  devo- 
tion. It  was  three  times  destroyed  by  opposinf 
sects.— /mp.  Gaz.    See  Barabar. 

BARAT-KH  AND.  The  channel  which  aeparatii 
the  island  of  Dwarica  from  the  maiuland.  It  ii 
filled  up,  except  in  spring  tides. 

BARA-WAFAT.  Arab.,  Hind.  The  greti 
death ;  a  solemn  festival  on  the  12-18th  of  tlM 
Mahomedan  month  Rabi-ul-Awal,  on  which  date 
A.H.  11,  Mahomed  died;  also  called  Weadat-i' 
Sharif,  otherwise  called  the  ^  day  of  death, '  or  ^  deati 
day.'  In  some  large  towns,  espedi^  Uiose  in  tb 
north,  where  there  are  educated  men,  daily  meet 
ings  are  held  from  the  first  to  the  twejfth  day  o 
Rabi-ul-Awal,  when  the  more  learned  deliva 
lectures  on  the  different  events  that  oocunei 
during  the  lifetime  of  their  great  and  eBteemei 
master  and  friend,  which  events  are  contained  h 
the  Koran.  On  the  eleventh  day,  the  eeremonia 
etc,  are  performed  with  great  magnificence,  aai 
the  whole  hall  in  which  the  party  'm  aasembki 
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a  bcaatifnny  lit  np  for  the  occasion.  Every 
fact  of  the  prophet'a  life  is  then  rehearsed  by  the 
leetDrer,  in  order  to  excite  their  feelings  at  the 
loss  of  their  great  master.  In  the  evening,  a 
very  gimnd  processbn,  resembling  that  of  the 
Maharram,  passes  through  many  of  the  streets  in 
the  town.  During  the  prooeBfdon  may  be  seen 
a  good  display  of  fireworks  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  following  day  the  richer  Mahomedans 
light  their  hooaes  up  verv  beautifully,  and  sit 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  ni^ht  reading  the 
Koran,  etc  Much  food  is  also  distributed  to  the 
poor. 

BARAYI,  of  Benares,  betel-leaf  and  betel-nut 
seflersL 

BARBAD0E3  ALOES.    See  Aloes.  Barbadoes 
or  Bourbon  ootton,  Goesypium  Barbadense.    Bar- 
badoes Flower  Fence,  Poinciana  pulcherrima. 
BAR-BAGAL.     Hind.    Pteropus  Edwardu. 
BARBARA,  a  Kaolin  used  in  Dehli  for  making 
porcelain. — PowelL 

BARBAKAMU.    Tel.    Acacia  Arabica. 
BARBARIAN. 

Faa,  B,  .    .    .    .    Chin.  |  Gya, Tibet. 

Bubanw,  .  .  .  Qb.  IThlecha,  .  .  .  Sansk. 
AUflom, ....      Lat.  I 

The  Greeks  applied  the  term  Barbaros  to 
evctyUnng  foreign,  and  to  every  race  not  speaking 
Greek,  and  it  was  afterwards  taken  up  and  used 
by  the  Romana.  It  was  a  term  similar  to  the 
Geitile  of  the  Jews,  to  whom  every  person  not 
cirauBdsed  was  a  Gentile ;  to  the  Hmdu,  every 
man  not  twice  boni  is  a  M^blecba ;  to  the  Maho- 
medan,  every  man  not  believing  in  Mahomed  is 
41  Kafir ;  to  the  Chinese,  every  one  not  a  Chinese 
is  a  Fan  or  E.  Arabs  observe  that  Indians, 
wdeas  bnmght  young  into  the  country,  never 
learn  its  language  well ;  and  they  have  a  term  to 
a  the  vkdouB  pronunciation  of  a  slave  or 
I,— *Barbarat-nl-Hunnd,  the  barbarism  of  the 
The  Greek  'Barbaros'  appears  to  be 
deoved  from  the  Sanskrit  Yaravaraha,  an  out- 
cast, a  barbarian,  a  man  with  curly  hair.  Ajam 
in  Arahae  literally  means  foreign;  but  in  the 
aoBthem  part  of  Arabia,  Al  Ajam  is  applied  to 
the  oppoote  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  By 
the  Tana,  Persia  is  Bald-ul-Ajam,  or  Ajamisfen ; 
end  the  Dmth-easteni  coast  of  Africa  is  Bar-el- 
Ajam.  The  Arabs  divide  the  world  into  two 
great  bodiea,-*-firBt  themselves,  and  secondly 
*  Aiami,"  ?>.  all  that  are  not  Arabs. 

£  means  barbarian  or  foreigner,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  term  was  formerly  ap- 
piiad  by  the  Chinese  strictly  in  this  sense.  Br. 
Morriaoo,  an  eminent  Chinese  scholar,  rendered 
the  letter  £  as  foreigner;  but  in  subsequent 
he  chan^,  and  rendered  it  Bar- 
Mandarins  of  Fn-chu-fu,  however,  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  the  word  was  equivalent  to,  and 
sgmoDjBiovis  with,  foreigner,  and  that  there  'was 
■otbing  whatever  offensive  in  the  term.'  At 
Kingpo,  on  Mr.  Lindsay  objecting  to  being  called  E, 
he  was  called  *  Yuen,'  another  term  for  a  foreigner. 
The  Chinese  also  called  the  British  *  Hung  Mou 
Yin,^  literally  Red-bristled  Man.  The  senilemen 
of  Lord  Macartney's  emba«y  were  frequently 
aaked  by  the  Mandarins  if  they  were  Hung  Mou 
Yin.  Tne  British  were  also  called  by  the  Chinese 
*  Qnoi,'  which  means  devil  or  spirit.  The  Si-fan 
moea  of  western  China  get  their  China  name  from 
the  wends  meaning  western  aliens^  and  is  applied 
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by  them  to  the  people  of  Sakyal,  Ando,  Tho-chu, 
Gya-rung,  and  Manyak. 

Gya,  in  the  Tibetan,  means  a  stranger,  a 
foreigner,  hence  Gya-filing,  a  Frank  foreigner. 

The  Arab,  the  Persian,  and  the  Moghul  races, 
who  speak  the  Urdu  tongue,  designate  the  natives 
of  India  as  the  Kala-Admi,  or  black  men. — Play- 
fair's  Aden;  Burton's  Mecca,  ii.  26,  264 ;  Muller^s 
Lectures,  p.  84. 

BARBAHIKE  EMPORIUM  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ruined  town  of  Bambhara  or  Bhambura,  on 
the  head  of  the  Ghara  creek,  the  site  of  the  most 
ancient  seaport  of  Sind. — Cunn.  Arte.  Geog.  p.  294. 

BARBARY,  a  region  of  Africa,  between  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  Egypfc« 
It  is  2200  miles  in  length  and  500  in  breadth, 
containii^  the  countries  of  Barca,  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Algiers,  Fez,  Morocco,  Tafilet,  and  Bald-ul-gerid. 
It  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  names  of 
Mauritania,  Numidia,  Africa  Proper,  and  Libya. 

BARBECUE,  drying  grounds  tor  coffee. 

BARBER. 
HaJjaiD,  Isla-Saz,  .  Hind.  I  Mangalan,  Mangali,    Tam. 
Nai,  Nhavi,  .    .    •     „       |  Mangala, ....     Tel. 

Amongst  Hindu  barbers  there  are  many  different 
sections.  They  are  considered  a  low  caste  of 
Sudras.  A  Hindu  poet  says,  *  Among  the  sages 
Narada,  among  the  beasts  the  jacbd,  among 
the  birds  the  crow,  and  among  men  the  barber, 
is  the  most  crafty'  (Ward,  iii.  p.  122).  The 
barbers'  wives  cut  the  nails  and  dye  the  feet  and 
the  hands  of  the  Hindu  women,  and  are  mid- 
wives.  The  castes  of  Teling  barbers  in  Madras 
are  the  Reddi  Bummala,  Natum  Mungala,  Sree 
Mungala,  Chata  Cooroo,  Pongkanato,  Saljara 
Mungala,  Arava  Mungala,  Palay  Mungala,  BereS 
Muneala. 

BARBERRY,  plants  of  the  Himalaya  and  Neil- 
gherries,  species  of  the  genus  Berberis.  Russout, 
which  is  used  among  natives  for  sore  eyes,  is 
extracted  from  the  roots.  Its  virtues  have  of  late 
been  much  extolled  as  a  remedial  agent  in  fevers, 
but  beyond  being  a  good  tonic  in  weak  digestion 
consequent  on  fever,  it  possesses  no  antiperiodic 
powers,  and  wiU  never  be  equal  to  quinine  or  the 
bark  of  the  Bibiree  green-heart  tree  of  British 
Guiana,  a  krge  forest  tree  attaining  an  altitude  of 
60  feet,  and  found  on  the  rocky  hill-sides  on  the 
borders  of  the  South  American  rivers,  and  belongs 
to  the  Laurel  tribe.  The  active  principle  in  War- 
burg is  extracted  from  the  Bibiree,  and  forms 
the  essence  of  the  drops  given  in  those  severe 
forms  of  jungle  fever  seen  at  Mysore  and  in  the 
Wynad. 

BARBET,  birds  of  the  family  Megalaimidse, 
comprising  the  genera  Megalaima,  C^anops,  and 
Xantholtema.  The  species  in  S.E.  Asia  are  Mega- 
laima virens,  the  great  barbet ;  M.  lineata,  VielL ; 
M.caniceps, Franklin;  M. viridis,  Gm.;  and  M.  Hayi ; 
Cyanops' Asiatica,  Lath.;  and  C.  Franklinii,  Blyth ; 
XiEmtholflsma  Indica,  Lath. ;  X.  Molabarica,  Blyth; 
and  X.  rubri  capilla,  Gm.  In  the  Tenaaierim  moun- 
tains it  swarms  from  8000  to  5000  feet  elevation, 
not  higher  nor  lower ;  and  from  the  first  level  it 
suddenly  and  entirely  supplants  M.  lineata,  the 
Pokoung  of  the  Burmese.  As  long  as  day  lasts, 
the  woods  amongst  the  Danna  hills  resound  with  its 
cry — Plow,  piow,  piow,  etc.  etc  Another  barbet, 
resembling  apparently  M.  Indica,  is  also  pretty 
common  from  1000  to  S500  feet,  but  it  settles 
solely  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  trees,  calling 
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out  Tapral,  tapral,  tapral,  by  the  hour  together. 
The  greater  red-headed  barbet  (Megalaima  Indica, 
Lath, ;  M.  Philippensis,  yar.  A.  Lath.)  givea  out 
from  its  throat  an  incesaant  din,  in  sonnda  which 
resemble  the  blows  of  a  smith  hammering  a  cal- 
dron, and  is  known  by  the  British  in  India  as  the 
coppersmith. — Tennant's  Ceylon,  p.  242 ;  Tickell. 

B ARBOSA.  Odoardo  Barbosa  was  a  cousin  of 
Magellan,  was  with  him  at  the  capture  of  Malacca, 
and  accompanied  him  in  his  circumnaYigation  of 
the  globe.  Id  1515  he  wrote  a  book,  entitled  The 
Coasts  of  East  Africa  and  Malabar,  in  which  he 
describes  these  coasts,  also  Bijanagar,  Bengal, 
Orissa,  Further  India,  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  China,  and  the  trade  of  the  eastern  seas  as  it 
was  found  by  the  Portuguese  on  their  first  enter- 
ing them.  He  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
trade  in  rubies,  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  other 
precious  stones ;  also  of  the  drugs  and  spices,  the 
perfumes  and  dyes.  He  describes  Cambay  as  a 
remarkably  well  built  city,  in  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  country,  filled  with  merchants  of  all  nations, 
and  with  artisans  and  manufacturera  like  those 
of  Flanders.  He  speaks  with  much  precision  of 
Sumatra.  On  the  death  of  Magellan,  he  was 
elected  joint  commander  of  the  Spaoish  Expedi- 
tion.— Elph.  p.  427 ;  Marsden'tHiaL  of  Sumatra,  p.8u 

BAKBUS,  a  genus  of  fishes.  B.  mosal,  J3.  ^om., 
and  B.  Neilli,  Day,  of  the  south  of  India,  are 
known  as  the  Mahaseer. 

BARCHA.     Hind.    Quercus  floribunda. 

BARCH-HA.  Hind.  A  spear  or  lance  with 
a  wooden  stock,  carried  by  fakirs ;  also  the  lance 
of  cavalry  soldiers. 

BARD. 


Barde,  Podte,  .  . 
Bart,  Wideshaken, 
Bardai,  Bardeit, 


Fr. 
Ger. 

HlNIX 


Bhat-Raj,  . 
Yate,  poeta, . 
Poeta,  Vardo, 


Hind. 
It. 
Sp. 


The  Bardai  of  the  Rajput  is  the  prototype  of 
the  bard  of  the  Saxon  races,  reciters  of  warlike 
poetry,  of  whom  Tacitus  says,  *  With  their  bar- 
oarous  strains  they  infliieDce  their  minds  in  the 
day  of  battle  with  a  chorus  of  military  virtue.* 
The  Bards  of  India  are  the  Bhat  and  the  Charnn. 
The  Bhat  are  found  all  through  Peninsular  India, 
where  they  are  respected,  though  not  referenced. 
The  Bhat  or  Bards  of  Central  India  are  of  three 
sorts, — the  Magadha  or  historian,  the  Sata  or 
genealogist,  and  the  Bardi  or  court  minstrel, 
whose  duty  in  older  times  it  was  to  salute  the 
king  or  chief  in  the  early  morning,  widiiDg  him 
long  life  and  prosperity.  Bards  from  their  sacred 
character  are  often  employed  as  convoys  of  travel- 
lers, and  of  their  property  in  tandas  or  caravans. 
Throughout  Rajputana  they  are  regarded  as  a 
sacred  order,  and  as  the  hereditary  guardians  of 
history  and  pedigree.  They  chant  their  own 
verses,  or  legends  from  the  mythology  of  India. 
Bhat-Raj  cUum  to  be  Ksbatriya,  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  proclaim  the  titles  of  kings  and  be  their 
eulogists.  In  Malwa  and  Gujerat,  it  was  usual 
for  travellers  to  hire  a  Charan  to  protect  them,  and 
if  robbers  appeared,  he  stepped  forward  waving 
his  long  white  garments,  and  denouncine  in  verse 
infamy  and  disgrace  on  all  who  should  injure 
travellers  under  the  protection  of  the  holy  mem- 
bers of  Siva.  If  this  failed,  he  stabbed  himself 
with  a  dagger  in  the  arm,  declaring  that  his  blood 
was  on  their  heads ;  and  if  aJl  failed,  he  was  bound 
in  honour  to  stab  himself  to  the  heart  Elj^in- 
atone  mentions  that  the  Bhat  and  Charan  of  the 
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west  of  India  were  revered  as  bards,  and  in  some 
measure  as  heralds,  among  the  Rajput  tribes.  In 
Rajputana  they  conducted  caravans,  which  were 
not  only  protected  from  plunder,  but  from  legal 
dutiies.  In  Gujerat,  they  carried  large  sums  in 
bullion  through  tracts  where  a  strong  escort 
would  be  insufficient  to  protect  it.  They  were  also 
guarantee  of  all  agreements  of  chiefs  among  them- 
selves, and  even  with  the  government 

Their  power  is  derived  from  the  sanctity  of 
their  character  and  their  desperate  resolution. 
If  a  man  carrying  treasure  is  approached,  he 
announces  that  he  will  commit  traga^  as  it  is 
called;  or  if  an  engagement  is  not  complied  with, 
he  issues  the  same  threat  unless  it  is  fulfilled. 
Malcolm  mentions  that  Charans,  particularly  of 
the  Maru  daaa,  who  are  mendicants,  attended  at 
feasts  and  marriages  in  great  numbers,  and  were 
in  the  habit  of  extorting  large  sums,  at  the  latter, 
by  threats  (if  not  satisfied)  of  sprinkling  their 
blood  on  the  parties  met  on  this  joyous  occasion; 
and  these  threats  had  been  too  often  carried 
into  execution  to  make  them  be  deemed  idle  by 
the  superstitious  Rajputs.    The  Charan  women 
are  distinct  from  all  the  other  population,  both 
in  dress  and  manners.     They  often  resided  in 
separate  villages;  and  t-he  traveller  was  surprised 
to  see  them  come  out  in  their  long  robes,  and 
attend  him  for  some  space,  chanting  his  welcome 
to  their  abode.    The  Charans  are   everywhere 
treated  by  the  Rajputs  with  great  respect,  the 
highest  rulers  of  that  race  rising  when  one  of  this 
elus  enters  or  leaves  an  assembly.     Brahmans 
are  less  esteemed  than  the  bard. — Tod's  Rajasthan, 
L  39, 67, 540;  Burton's  Scinde,  p.  802 ;  Malcolm's 
Central  India,  ii.  p.  185 ;   Elphinstone^s  Hist,  of 
India,  p.  364 ;  Hindu  Theatre,  ii.  p.  275 ;  Infanti- 
cide, p.  78 ;  The  Hindoos,  p.  75. 

BARD  WAN,  a  town  in  Bengal,  in  lat  23''  14' 
10"  N.,  and  long.  87-  58'  55"  E.,  built  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Damodar.  It  gives  its  name  to  a 
revenue  division  of  12,719  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  7,286,957,  and  through  which  the 
rivers  Damodar,  Dhalkesor,  Khari,  and  Ajai  flow. 
In  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries,  it  was 
successively  held  by  Mahomedans,  Hindus,  and 
Mahrattas,  but  it  was  ceded  to  the  East  India 
Company  in  1760,  and  since  the  dose  of  the 
18th  century  it  has  been  under  a  permanent 
settlement.  Its  coal  mines  at  Raniganj,  about 
44  in  number,  its  sari  and  dhoti  silk  fabrics,  iti 
iron,  gold,  silver,  and  brass  wares,  and  its  agri- 
cultural produce,  form  its  sources  of  wealth.  Its 
coal  area  is  about  500  square  miles.  About 
564,933  tons  of  coal  are  yearly  raised.  The 
Maharaja  of  Bardwan  is  the  oldest  and  wealthiest 
of  the  Bengal  zamindari  chiefs,  and  the  family 
keep  up  a  regal  state.  They  have  been  uniformly 
friendly  with  the  British. 

BAREILLY,  a  city  in  the  Rohilkhand  division 
of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  in  Ut  28**  22'  9"  N.,  and 
long.  79''  26'  38"  E.,  which  gives  its  name  to  a 
British  revenue  district  The  district  has  an  area 
of  2982  square  miles,  and,  in  1872,  a  popalation 
of  1,507,189  souls.  It  is  a  level  pkin  just  below 
the  last  slopes  of  the  Himalaya.  During  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  it  changed  hands  amongst 
Mahomedan  and  Mahratta  chides,  but  in  1801  was 
ceded  to  the  British.  In  1805,  1816,  1837,  and 
1842,  there  were  disturbances,  and  in  the  Mutiny 
it  was  in  rebellion  from  the  Slat  May  1857  to  the 
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7«k  Xarch  1858,  when  the  ciij  waa  retiiken.  Ita 
bnt  enhiyfttins  are  the  Kunni,  Lodb,  Mand,  Jat, 
aDdChamar.  MahomecUoa  number  aboat  806,682 
took  Hindoa,  1,197,588,— Biahmane,  76,442; 
BajpntB,  44,669;  Baniya,  80,726;  Ahor.  47,288; 
Gbuaar,  182J98;  Kuimi,  166,280.— /mp.  Gaz. 

BAR6.    Pebs.    a  leaf  of  a  tree,  hence— 
BvK-i-uuii-phal,  Iwf  of  Gitnu  limoDOm. 
„  iHUiftb,  leaf  of  Ziqrphw  jnjuba. 
„  i4Mrt,kafofOa]amiudiaoo,orPteroeaTpufldraoo. 
n  i-hamuL  leaf  of  Lawaonia  alba. 
„  i-gvl,  also  Gol-barg,  rote  leaf. 
„  i-raund,  leaf  of  Myriiu  oommtinifl. 
,.  i-tamhnl.  Pen,,  Betel  leaf, 
n  Hnaoia,  Indigof en  tmetoria. 
BAS6AIL     HiMD.    A  royal  eonrt    Bargahi, 
aa  attendant  or  aerrant  at  courts  or  at  the  hooaea 
d  fiindoa  of  rank.    There  are  many  in  Goiakhpor 
aad  If inawnr.     See  Bar. 
BAR6IL.    Hind.    Ortolan. 
BARH«  an  effigj  placed  apon  the  funeral  pile, 
when  a  Hinda   woman  buna  henelf,  after  her 
hoBband^a  deoeaae  In  a  diatant  place. 

BARHADRATHA.  According  to  Gheyalier 
BanKD,  a  dynaatj  of  17  kings  of  India,  who 
rded  220  yearn,  viz.  B.a  866  to  B.C.  647.  One  of 
them,  Bnhadratha,  was  father  of  Jaraaandha. 
The  kings  o€  Magadha  were  of  six  dvnaatiee ;  the 
iint  waa  thatof  Barhadratba,  of  the  line  of  Pandu, 
tiie  iiiitof  whidi  was  Jaraaandha,  a  contemporary 
fli  Todiahtira  and  Kriahna. — Buruen,  iiL  547. 

BARHAI.  Hind.  A  carpenter.  The  car- 
pcBteia  0f  British  India  are  mostly  Hindus,  and, 
with  the  goldsmith,  stonecatter,  bUbcksmith  or 
inm-aaiitk,  and  bnuder,  form  the  ^re  Hindu 
avtHmdaaaes.  Only  in  the  Presidency  towns  a  few 
Bttsees  and  Christians  are  employed  on  the  finer 
and  more  elaborate  work, 

BARELANDL  Himd.  Microlonchus  diraricata. 
BARHANG.  Pers.  A  medicinal  substance 
floid  in  aU  the  tMUEsrsof  Persia,  useful  in  dysentery. 
It  sotDewbat  resembles  linseed,  and  ia  made  into 
a  tea  like  linseed  tea,  with  the  addition  of  a 
toaapoonfol  of  oO  of  sweet  almonds.  Diet  is  re- 
Mrieted  to  rice  and  a  mash  of  almonda  and  sugar. 
BARHOUL,  a  town  of  Rajputana  belonging  to 
tiie  BarhoUa,  Bhriga-bansi  Raiputs.— TFOiofi. 

BARL  Hon).  Manured  land  near  Tillages. 
An  endosore,  a  tower.  Any  enclosed  piece  of 
Srooad;  a  plot  for  kitchen  garden,  sugarcane, 
or  oalier  pfoduee. 

BARf,  a  Hindu  race  in  Woon.    In  Oomraoti 
!  are  17,240  of  them,  a  thirtieth  part  of  the 

lARI  of  Ghenab.    Gossypium  Indicum,  Lam, 
BARI,  a  caste  of  men  employed  to  make  spear 
fcogcJaca.    They  also  act  as  barbers,  and  in  the 
3o(ili  aervloe  had  the  character  of  good  aoldiers. 

BARI  or  Baria,  a  Koli  tribe  of  cultivators  in 
2ew»  Kanta,  Gujerat,  Dekhan,  and  Konkan,  on 
»otk  banks  of  the  river  MahL  They  work  the 
micm  and  cornelian  minea,  and  manufacture 
atadba. — Ind.  Ant 

3AAL     HiKD.    Lapidariea'  poliahing  paste. 

RA.KIARA.    HoiD.    Sidacordifolia;  S.  acuta. 

BAJU-DOAB,  a  district  of  the  Panjab,  in  which 
tiltaui^  Lahore,  and  Amritsar  are  situated.  It  has 
Ke  sttoatorinra  of  Dalhousie,  near  which  is  the 
r^9  forest  of  Kala-top.  Montgomery  district, 
ada   of  Lahore,  is  also  in  the  Bari  -  Doab.     It 

tx^eween  the  Bess  and  Gharra  on  the  eaat, 
^     thB  Ravi  and  Trimab  on  the  west     The 


Bari-Doab  consists  of  an  elevated  central  dorsal- 
plateau,  called  Ganj-i-Bar,  or  bald  tract,  in  the 
Manja  or  middle  part.  Thia,  on  bo^  sides, 
makea  a  sadden  drop,  there  called  dhaya,  down  to 
a  flat  alluvial  tiact  of  several  miles  in  width,  running 
along  either  river,  and  producing  tamarisk  and 
jhand.  The  soil  of  the  Ganj-i-Bar  is  intensely 
arid,  and  often  aaline,  and  produces  only  jal  and 
some  salsolaoeoua  plants,  with  a  few  bushes  of 
jhand.  On  the  occasion  of  heavy  rain  in  its  upper 
part,  the  Ravi  and  Beaa  become  flooded,  and 
injury  results  to  the  low-lying  land  on  the  borders 
of  the  latter  river.  The  Ravi,  in  July  1873,  rose 
12  feet  in  two  days,  and  came  down  at  7^  miles 
an  hour.  The  Baii  Doab  canal  is  212  miles  in 
aggregate  length.  It  cost  £1,251,443.— Ca2.  Rev. 
BARID  SHAHI,  a  dynasty  which  ruled  at 
Bederfrom  A.D.  1498  to  1572.    The  kings  ^ 
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KasimL,  A.D.  1498 A.H.  904  Kanmn.,  a.d.1669a.h. 
AmirL,    „    1504  „    910MinaA]i,  „    1572  „  lOOO; 
Ali,       .    „    1549  „    945  Amir  n.,     ,,       ? 
Ibrahim,  „     1562  „    990 

BARIJ.    Sansk.    Lotus. 

BARIJAMU  or  Barjapu  chettu.  Tel.  Eiy- 
thrina  Indica,  Lam,;  moochy  wood. 

BARIK  ERANDI.  Hmn.  SmaU-seeded  var. 
of  Ricinus  communis. 

BARIKI.  Tel.  Adiantum  lunuUtum,  N.  Z. 
Biirm.    Sapinm  cordifolium,  R,    Hima  Indica,  R, 

BARIK  TIL.    DUK.    Sesamum  orientals 

BARI-KUDU-VADU,  alao  Barki.  Tel.  A 
village  menial,  servant,  messenger,  watchman, 
scavenger. — W, 

BARIUUS  RUNGOSUS.  Day.  A  fish  in  the 
rivers  below  Kotagherry,  called  the  Indian  or 
spotted  trout.  B.  barila.  Buck,  HanUj  of  the 
nvers  of  Bengal  and  Hind,  is  the  bhola  or  trout. 
B.  bama,  B.  Ham.^  is  also  <»Ued  Bali  bhola,  Babri, 
Bareli,  and  Bama. 

BARILLA,  soda,  kelp. 

KalL ASAB.  I  Barrilha,  Solda,  .    Post. 

Sonde,  Barille,     .    .    Fb.    Sodan,   ....     Bus. 
Sajikhar,Khar,Guj.,HiND.  |  Applaoaram,    Tam.,  Tsl. 

Barilla,  kdp,  salsola  soda,  and  natron  are  all 
carbonates  of  aoda.  Barilla  ia  prepared  by  burn- 
ing sea-weed  and  the  plants  that  grow  in  the 
marine  lagoons  or  salt-water  lakes  of  most  of  the 
seaboards  of  South-Easteru  Asia.  In  the  Archie 
pelago,  quantitiea  are  produced  by  the  settled 
popmations  or  by  misratory  fishing  races,  and  it 
IS  largely  brought  to  India  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  India,  barilla  is  obtained  from  Salicoroia 
Arabica,  PF.,  of  Sunderbuns  and  the  Coromandel 
coaat,  and  from  S.  Indica,  IT.,  of  Malabar.  The 
genus  Mesembryanthemum  is  rich  in  alkaline  car« 
bonatea,  and  usualiy  frequents  the  seashore.  Dr. 
Roxburgh  was  of  opinion  that  the  two  species  of 
Salicomia  and  one  of  Salsola,  which  are  extremely 
abundant  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  might  be 
made  to  yield  barilla  sufficient  to  make  soap  and 
glass  for  the  whole  world.  There  are  now  more 
economical  processes  for  procuring  this  substance 
from  dhobi  s  earth  (native  carbonate  of  soda), 
and  from  sea  salt.  But  Dr.  Helenus  Scott  received 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  sending 
from  Bombav  the  mineral  alkali,  the  Saji  Matti  of 
Bengal,  the  Applacaram  of  the  Tamil  people,  which 
occurs  in  immense  quantities  in  many  parts  of 
Bengal,  especially  in  the  districts  of  Monghir, 
Pumea,  and  Oawnpur.  It  contaros  from  40  to 
60  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  soda,  with  organic 
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matten,  clay,  sand,  and  oxide  of  iron.    The  salts  |  arts,  the  bark  of  the  oaks,  of  species  of  Rhus,  of 
can  be  extracted  by  washing  the  mineral  witiiout  i  the  Acacia  Arabioa,  of  species  of  £ucalyptQ8,  are 

largely  used  in  tanning ;  and  that  of  one  of  the 


brwaj 
incineration,  but  the  orgamc  matter  is  diasolyed 
at  the  same  time,  and  gives  a  deep  brown  solution 
fh>in  which  pore  crystals  cannot  be  obtained.  The 
firing  destroys  this  substance,  and  then  the  soln- 
tion  is  colourless ;  bat  care  most  be  taken  not  to 
push  the  heat  beyond  low  redness,  for  the  alkali 
at  a  higher  temperature  combines  with  the  sand 
and  clay,  and  the  whole  runs  into  a  green  glass, 
insoluble  in  water.  The  earth  of  a  large  tract 
of  unproductive  land  in  the  Puttoocottah  and 
Trevandy  taluqs  of  Tanjore  is  greatly  impreg- 
nated with  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a  smSn 
export  trade  goes  on  of  dhobi's  earth.  In  the  years 
1826  to  1880,  the  late  Mr.  Hart  and  Dr.  Macleod 
worked  it  on  the  large  scale,  and  about  1000  tons 
of  barilla,  containing  25  per  cent,  of  pure  alkali, 
and  equal  to  the  best  Spanish,  was  the  estimated 
produce.  In  Europe,  thiB  salt  is  prepared  either 
by  burning  sea- weeds  and  lixiviating  the  ashes, 
the  product  being  termed  kelp  and  birilla,  or  by 
decomposing  conunon  salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  roasting  the  resulting  sulphate  with  chalk, 
sawdust,  and  fragments  of  iron.  The  mass  when 
washed  gives  the  carbonate  of  soda.  The  cele- 
brated lake  of  Loonar  produces  six  principal 
varieties  of  natron  salts,  to  which  the  natives  give 
the  following  names:  —  1.  Dulla;  2.  Numuck 
Bulla;  8.  Khuppul;  4.  Pappree;  6.  Bhooskee; 
and  6.  Mahd  Khar.  Dulla  and  Numuck  Dulla  are 
used  for  dyeing  silks,  fixing  colours, — also  as 
medicines,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  bangles. 
Of  Khuppul,  there  ar&  two  kinds,  one  of  greater 
value  than  the  other,  and  this  salt  is  used  in  fixing 
the  red  dyes  of  cloth.  Pappree  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  bangles,  of  wnich  there  are  two 
manufactories  near  the  lake.  When  these  are  in 
full  operation,  bangles  are  manufactured  in  Iwge 
quantities,  each  man  being  able  to  manufacture 
urom  600  to  700  daily.  The  eyesight  of  these  men 
fails  soon^  owing  to  the  entire  want  of  protection 
from  the  glare  of  the  furnaces. — Scientific  Records 
of  the  Madras  G<rvemment ;  CShaughnessy. 

BARI-MAI.    Hind.    Galls  of  Tamarix  Indica. 

BARING.    Hiia>.    Myrsine  Africana. 

BARINIKA,  also  Bari-venka.  Tel.  Trophis 
aspera,  Retz. 

BARINKA.    Tel.    Epcarpurus  orientalis. 

BARISAL,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Bakarganj, 
in  Bengal,  136  miles  from  Calcutta,  to  the  north 
of  the  Twenty-four  Parganas.  Barisal  guns,  a 
term  applied  to  thundering  noises  which  are  heard 
occasionally  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmaputra. 

BARj,  of  Kangra ;  Zizyphus  flexuosa,  Wall. 

BARJALA.    Seng.    Sida  cordifolia,  Linn, 

BARJAPU  CHETTU.  Tel.   Erythrina  Indica. 

BARJURI,  root  bark  of  a  climber  found  in 
Rajwara;  tasteless.  One-fourth  of  a  tola  is  a  dose; 
is  given  to  women  afterchild'birth,in  ^uddoo;'  said 
to  augment  the  secretion  of  milk,  to  relieve  the 
after-pains,  and  to  strengthen. — Gen,  Med.  Top, 

BARK. 

Scorza,  .....  It. 
Kalit  Kayu,  .  Malay. 
Patta,  .  .  .  Malkal. 
Baroo,  Corteaa,  .  .  Sp. 
Pattay,  Patta,  Tam.,  Tel. 


Knsker,  ....  Arab. 
Pattaya,  ....  Can. 
Eoorce,  ....  Fa. 
Baamrinde ;  Barke,  Geb. 
Ghal,  Port,  Patto,    Hutd. 

The  barks  of  trees  are  largely  in  use  in  medicine 
and  the  arts  in  all  parts  of  the  workL    In  the 
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oaks  furnishes  the  cork  of  commerce.    The  wattle 
bark  of  Australia  is  largely  used ;  in  India,  that   I 
of. the  Acacia  lencophloea  is  employed  as  an   ' 
ingredient  in  the  distillation  of  arrack,  and  that   i 
of  A.  Arabica  in  tanning.     Many  barks  of  the   | 
plains  of  India  furnish  useful  basts  for  cordage ; 
and  doth  is  obtained  by  extracting  the  layers  of 
cellular  tissue  which  form  a  tubuw  sheath  en-   { 
closing  the  woody  parts  of  other  plants.    Species 
of  Grewia,  Hibiscas,  and  mulberry  of  the  East 
Indies  furnish  these  most  abundantly,  as  also  do 
the  Eriodendron  anfractuosum  and  the  Acacia 
robusta,  some  of  them  being  woven  into  cloth.  The 
barks  of  species  of  cinchona,  now  introduced  into 
India,  have  long  been  employed  in  medicine,  as 
also  that  of  Michelia  champaca.    See  Bast. 

BARK  of  Kabul,  a  soft  fabric  of  camel's  hair. 
Bark  shutri,  camel-hair  doth. 

BARKA,  a  non- Aryan  race  of  India. 

BARKALA,  an  inferior  tribe  of  Rajputs  ia 
Balandshahar. 

BARKAT.  Hind.  A  blessing.  Ap-ke-dua-ki- 
barkat-se.  By  your  prayers  and  hlessmg. 

BARKER,  Lieut.  I.  N.,  wrote  on  the  Volcanoes 
in  the  Red  Sea.  Altitudes  near  Tadjoura  Groups. 
Bom.  Gea  Trans.  184i.— On  the  Islands  of  Mu- 
shakh,  in  Eastern  Africa,  when  visited  in  1840, 
with  map  of  the  Somali  coast.  Lond.  Geo. 
Trans.  1848,  vol.  viii. — On  the  Eruption  of  the 
Volcanoes  of  Saddle  Island  in  1846.  Bom.  Gea 
Trans.  1847,  1849,  and  1851 ;  Lond.  Geo.  Trana 
1846.--On  the  Geographical  and  Geological  Cha- 
raoters  of  the  Gull  of  Tadjoura,  with  a  chart 
Lond.  Geo.  Trans.  1849.— i>r.  BiiieCs  Cataloffue. 

BARKHAN,  a  district  of  Baluchistan,  oeoapied 
by  the  KhidranL 

BARKHAST.  Pess.  The  breaking  up  of  an 
assembly :  the  departing  of  a  visitor. 

BARKHAUSLA  REPENS.    Smitk. 
Hu-hwang-lien,    .    Chin.  |  Ko-ku-lu-tseh,     .    Chib. 

A  plant  of  Kan-suh  and  Shen-si,  in  China ;  root 
used  as  an  astringent — Smithy  jo.  88. 

BARKING  DEER  of  Nepal,  Gervnlus  mosdiatus. 

BARKUK.    Pbrsw    Armeniaca  rulgaris. 

BARLAAM  and  Joasaph  or  Josi^hat,  a  story 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Joannes  Damas- 
cenus  to  give  a  simple  exposition  of  the  prinidpal 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  diaquni* 
tion  on  the  merits  of  the  prindpal  religions  of  the 
world, — Chaldnan,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Jewish,  and 
the  Christian.  It  is  a  novd,  and  the  story  was  takes 
from  the  Lalita  Vistara,  the  legendary  life  of 
Buddha.  He  gives  in  it  the  four  drives  of  Buddha, 
so  famous  in  Buddhist  history.  The  piUara  or 
towers  raised  to  oonunemorate  these  drives 
were  still  standing  at  Pataliputra  at  the  times 
of  Fa  Hian's  and  Hiwen  Thsang's  visits  to  India. 
The  story  became  a  most  popular  book  durinc 
the  middle  age&  In  the  east  it  was  translated 
into  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  and 
Hebrew ;  in  the  west  it  exists  in  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  German,  English,  Spanish,  Bohemian,  and 
Polish.  As  early  as  1204,  a  king  of  Norway 
translated  it  into  Icelandic ;  and  at  a  later  time  it 
was  translated  by  a  Jesuit  missionary  into  Tagala, 
the  dassical  language  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
In  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  Barlaam 
and  JoEaphat  hare  both  risen  to  be  saints  \  in  the 
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Btttem  Cbarch  tlie  26th  of  Angrut  is  the  saiato^ 
Hay  of  BtImwi  and  Joeaphat,  Aod  in  the  Boman 
Jiartjtologium  the  27th  flovember  is  asaigned  to 
them. — 5iax  MuJUr,  Chips,  ir.  p.  186. 

BABLEBIA,  a  genns  of  planta  of  the  natoial 
order  Acanthaoes.  The  foUowiD^  species  occor 
io  the  East  Indies— bispinoea,  ciliata,  coemlia, 
crirtsta.  ciupidata,  Gourtollia,  dichotoma,  Hoch* 
stctleii,  poly^chaB,  longifolia,  prionites,  nitida, 
oboTSta^  niiinita.  Some  of  thme  are  coltiTated  as 
Anreraig  p]ant&  B.  Boxbaighii  grows  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Bengal.  B.  dichotoma  is  the 
adajatiof  Bencal 

Biileria  ooeniBa,  iZorfr.  Hi.  80. 
IM, BxKO.  I  NOambwam,     •    .    Tbl. 

A  ihnib  caltivated  for  its  numeroos  large  and 
heutifal  light  bine  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
noBk,  sha<^  yalleys  amongst  the  mountains  of 
the  Northem  Oircan,  Bengu,  Nepal,  and  Burma. 

Birkffia  criatata,  Linn, 
Tidrek  of   .    •    Jbklum.  ]  The  leavei— Bansa,  Siah. 

1  ▼eiy  large  ramous  shrub  of  the  Pan  jab  and 
SQhet 

Btrleria  longifoliav  Linn, 
CkMihius,  .    .     .    HiKD.  I  Keermooli  myr,    .    Tam.- 
Itihpan,     .     .    .  Saksk.  |  NeergobM  Tayroo,       TsL. 

Generallj  found  growing  in  moist  situations. 
The  root  is  supposed  to  have  virtues  similar  to 
the  root  of  the  Solanum  Indicnm. — Linn. :  Ains, 


Bstleria  prionites,  Linn, 


Bero. 


Sansk. 
Tam. 


Mnlu-goranta, 
Eonda  gobbi,  .    . 
Paohoha   maltt-gor- 
anta, 


Tbl. 


Knilift-jati, 
UitlaYitIa, 

KvQBtaka, 
Sfaaaiirali, 

Qae  of  the  most  common  and  at  the  same 
time  moat  elegant  of  the  small  shrubby  plants  of 
India.  It  m  in  flower  all  the  year  round,  and 
every  soil  and  situation  seem  to  suit  it.  The  juice 
of  the  leaf  is  alighly  bitter,  and  rather  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  and  is  a  favourite  medicine  of  the 
Tanul  pactitionerB,  in  those  catarrhal  affections 
of  dnldrai  which  are  accompanied  with  fever  and 
mach  viscid  phlegm;  it  is  ^^nerally  administered 
in  a  littJe  honey,  or  sugar  and  water. — Ainslie, 

BARLEY. 


rs  Dhoona,  .  Abab.  Daaavri;  Jao,HiND.PiB8. 
Da{iuihi»kod),  Bhot.    Orso, It. 

Gnm,  Naa  (hnaked),^  „       Ma-jo  (unhiuked), .  Eash. 

Meh,  Man-meh,     .  Cirnr.    Horaemxi,    .    .    .      Lat. 

^i; DuT. !  Fatsohmea,  .    .    .     Bus. 

Ot^t^ Fr.    Cebada,    ....        Sp. 

flhonh,  ....  HZB.  I  SanDo;Zesi;Sowa,Bprn. 
Bailey  is  largely  cultivated  in  Europe,  Asia, 

Africa,  and  America;  but  there  are  several  species, 

riK,  EL  ocdcste,  distaichon,  hezastichon,  jubatum, 

aaritiniiiii,  murinum,  and  vulgare,  some  one  or 

other  of  which  ie  preferred  in  different  localities. 

It  is  extensively  grown  in  the  north  of  India, 
oecaaiooallj  on  the  NeiJgherry  mountains,  and 
in  the  faiB  regions  in  the  south.  Two  kinds  are 
jDovn  in  Oudh  on  light  soils,  and  not  irrigated. 
The  kind  called  Jau  is  grown  everywhere;  the 
r,  called  Dasawrie,  is  grown  on  the  banks  of 
It  is  there  sown  in  October,  sells  for  2 
or  2^  mv"*^  for  1  rupee,  and  in  Gnjerat  was 
br  manj  years  one  of  the  cheapest  graina  In 
[bB  Pan  jab,  in  the  Sutlej  valley,  Hordeum  ooeleste 
md  H.  bexasttohon  are  grown  at  an  elevation  of 
i^OOO  feet,  the  beardless  variety  of  H.  coeleste 
tmng  xaxmt  esteemed.  Barley  constitutes  one  of 
he  Bannese  seven  kinds  of  saba  or  cereal  grasses. 
iordeasn  distichon,  or  two-eared  barley,  is  that 


commonly  cultivated  in  Britain.  As  met  with  in 
commerce,  the  seeds  or  crains  are  usually  enclosed 
in  the  pales  or  husks ;  denuded  of  these  they  form 
*  Scotch  or  pot  barley;'  when  rounded  they  con- 
stitute *  pearl  barley;*  and  this  asain  reduced  to 
powder  is  called  ^  patent  barley.^  In  100  parts 
the  following  were  found  in  Bombay  bazar  barley, 
unhusked :— Moisture,  8*00  per  cent.;  Nitrogenous 
matter,  10*94  percent.;  starchy  matter,  77*14  per 
cent;  fatty  or  oily  matter,  1*65  per  cent.;  mineral 
constituents  (ash),  2*27  per  cent. 

The  best  test  of  barley  is  its  fitness  for  malt- 
ing; and  breweries  now  exist  in  full  working 
Older  at  Murree,  KussowU,  Simla,  Naini  Tal,  and 
also  in  the  Neilgherries.  The  native  iodigenoua 
barley  of  the  Nei^herries  is  unfit  for  making  malt, 
and  it  yields  only  ten  bushels  per  acre ;  whereaa 
the  English  seed  barley  yielded  on  the  Neilgherries 
thirty -five  bushels  per  acre.  The  barley  of 
Afghanistan  has  alwavs  been  remarkable  for  its 
good  quality,  being  rich  in  flesh,  muscle,  and  bone 
formmg  elements,  as  proved  by  the  strength, 
bone,  and  muscle  of  the  Afghan  hone,  galloway, 
and  powerful  ponies  or  yahoos.  Tibet  barley 
sent  from  India  to  Scotland  was  'not  considered 
worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  culture.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  good  biurley  judidoufdy  malted 
will  yield  8  lbs.  of  malt  The  bushel  of  malt 
weighs  85  lbs.;  and  the  distiller  of  pure  malt 
whisky  calculates  on  obtaining  2  gallons  of  proof 
spirits  from  1  bushel  of  malt  in  average  years. 
Hence  a  block  of  Indian  compressed  malt,  weigh- 
ing 105  lbs.,  represents  6  gallons  of  proof  whisky.—- 
Hassall;  Mason's  Tenasserim;  M'CuUoch;  Ckg* 
hom^s  Punjab  Report, 

BABLEY  8PB0UTS. 
Meh-ya,  ....    Chin.  |  Meh-nieh,   .    .    .    Omtr, 

BARLOW,  Sir  GEORGE,  Baronet,  a  Bengal 
civilian,  succeeded  Lord  Comwallis  as  Governor- 
General,  from  the  10th  October  1805  to  the  dlst 
July  1807.  He  was  afterwards  Governor  of 
Madras,  and  during  his  administration  the  officers 
of  the  Madras  Army  mutinied.  He  wrote  Ten 
Tracts  on  his  Government  in  India. 

BARMA.    Ghemab.    Taxus  baccata. 

BARMECIDES.  The  Beni  Barmek,  an  old  noble 
Persian  family,  who,  before  they  embraced 
Mahomedanism,  had  been  the  custodians  of  the 
sacred  fire.  Khalid-ibn-Barmek  became  wazir 
to  Ibn-us-Safah,  the  first  of  the  Abbaasi  khalifs, 
and  his  son  Yahya  succeeded  him  in  that  office. 
His  grandson  Jaiar  was  the  constant  companion 
of  Harun-ur-Rashid.  The  vicissitudes  of  this 
family  were  very  great,  even  in  oriental  life. 
They  were  Dchgans  or  heritors  of  the  land. 
Jafar  was  the  constant  companion  of  Harun-ur- 
Raahid,  abroad  in  all  Haruif  s  nightly  walks,  and 
at  home  along  with  Abu  Nawaz  the  jester-poet, 
and  Masrur  the  black  headsman.  Jafar  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  eloquence,  his  gentleness,  his 
generosity,  and  high  intellectual  attainments. 
Harun  gave  his  sister  Maimunah  to  Jafar  as  a 
wife,  under  a  promise  of  continencv,  which  was 
not  kept,  and  Arzu,  a  slave  of  Rasbid^s  wife 
Zobaidah,  told  Rashid  that  children  were  bom. 
How  Jafar  fell  is  variously  related,  but  all  the 
stories  show  that  Harun*s  jealousy  of  Jafar's 
power  induced  him  to  assassinate  his  friend. 
Harun  slew  Arzu;  ordered  Masrur  to  brinff 
masons  in  the  evening,  then  slew  his  sister,  bnri^ 
her  in  her  own  rooms,  and  ordered  Masrur  to  kill 
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BARMHOTAR. 

and  put  the  masons  in  Backs,  and  throw  them  into 
the  Tigris.  On  Thursday,  when  Jafar  waited  on 
Rashid  he  was  graciously  reoeiyed,  and  allowed 
to  return  home;  but  Masrur  was  sent  to  recall 
him,  to  take  him  into  a  tent  and  behead  him. 
Jafar  seeinff  the  object  of  it,  pleaded  with  Masrur, 
and  induced  him  to  go  for  fresh  instructions,  but 
finding  Rashid  determined,  Masrur  returned  and 
beheaded  Jafar  while  praying,  and  flung  the 
bleeding  head  at  Rashid's  feet.  Rashid  wept 
sorely,  but  he  sent  to  Medina  for  the  two  sons  of 
Jafar  and  Maimunah,  wept  over  but  killed  them 
too,  and  buried  them  in  a  pit  with  the  box  with 
their  mother's  remains,  i  ahya,  Jafar's  father, 
and  Al-Fadhl,  Jafar's  brother,  were  imprisoned, 
all  their  property  was  confiscated,  and  more  than 
a  thousand  of  the  Barmecides  were  slain. 

BARMHOTAR  Hind.  A  free  grant  given  to 
Brahmans  for  religious  purposes.  Barmhpuja, 
land  given  to  Hindu  priests,  resumable  at  wiU. 

BARNA.    Hind.    Cratsevia  tapia ;  G.  religiosa. 

BARNACLES  belong  to  the  genera  lepas,  otion, 
balanua,  and  scalpellum. 

BARNAK,  an  opprobrious  name  gi^en  by  the 
Turks  to  their  Christian  converts.  The  word  is 
derived  from  Burmak,  to  twist,  to  turn. — BurtofCs 
Mecca^  i.  p.  83. 

BARNAK  BRAHMAN.  Beno.  A  Brahman 
who  performs  ceremonies  for  the  lower  castes. 

BARODA,  a  city  in  kt.  22°  17'  80"  N.  and 
long.  78°  16'  E.,  is  the  capital  of  the  territory  of 
the  Gaekwar,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and 
includes  all  the  parts  in  Gujerat  belonging 
to  the  family.  The  area  is  4899  square  miles,  and 
its  population  2,000,223,  91*27  per  cent,  being 
Hindus,  with  46,544  Srawak  or  Jains,  8'3  per 
cent.  Mahomedans,  and  the  Parsees  are  7238. 
Other  races  are  Bhatela  Brahmans,  Kunbi,  Rajput, 
Koli,  Bhil,  Bhat,  and  Charan.  Its  lands  are 
much  intermixed  with  British  territory.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Saraswati,  Sabarmati 
Mabi,  Nerbadda.  The  ancient  name  of  Baroda  is 
Cbandanavati,  having  been,  it  is  said,  founded  by 
Chandun,  raja  of  the  Dor  tribe  of  Rajputs,  not 
unknown  to  legendary  lore.  But,  like  all  andent 
cities  of  India,  it  has  borne  various  names. 
Cbandanavati,  'the  City  of  Sandal-wood,^  was 
changed  to  Viravati,  or  *  Abode  of  Warriors;' 
and  again  to  Barootra,  or  '  Leaf  of  the  Bar,'  per- 
haps from  some  fancied  resemblance  in  its  circum- 
vaUation  to  the  shape  of  the  leaf  of  the  sacred 
banyan  tree.  From  this  the  transition  to  Baroda 
was  simple,  and  the  Gaekwars  seem  inclined  to 
let  it  rest  under  its  present  designation.  This 
family  sprung,  in  1720,  from  Damaji  Gaekwar, 
Sirdar  Biahadur.  He  was  an  ofiScer  under  Khandi 
Rao  Holkar.  The  familv  title  is  Sena  Khas  Khel 
Shamsher  Bahadur.  The  population  of  Baroda 
city  is  112,067.— roJ'«  TnxvtU,  p.  246. 

BAROLLI,  in  Central  India,  not  far  from  the 
falls  of  the  Chambal,  has  three  Hindu  temples, 
one  with  a  pillared  porch.  It  has  also  a  chori, 
or  nuptial  hall,  in  which  a  Huna  (Hun)  was 
married  to  a  Rajputnl — Ferguston^  hr.  p.  60. 

BAROS,  Tapas,  and  Singkel  are  three  Dutch 
settlements  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Sumatra, 
south  of  Acheen.  Baros  is  a  place  of  some  trade, 
in  lat.  1°  66'  N.  Its  principal  exports  are  camphor 
and  benzoin.  Baros  camphor  is  much  prized  by 
the  Chioese. 
.    BAROTHI,  a  tribe  of  Ahirs  in  Mynpuri 
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BAROZA  or  ganda  barosa,  the  oleo-reon 
exuding  from  the  *  chil,'  or  Pinus  longifolia. 

BAROZHI,  residents  in  the  town  of  Koork  in 
Sibi,  a  semicircular  bay,  26  miles  across,  in  the 
hills  K.E.  of  Dadur,  and  irrigated  by  canak  frcm 
the  Narra  river. 

BARPHALLI.  Hind.  Euonymus  fimbrista,  E. 
Hamiltonii. 

BAR  FUSHTUN,  theupper,  higher,  (nrwestem 
Afghans  dwelling  west  of  tne  Khaibar  pass. 

BARPYAL.  HiND.ofSealkote.  Land  left  for 
a  year  fallow  after  an  exhausting  crop. 

BARQANDAZ  or  Burkand^  Himd.,  Pkr&, 
from  Barq  and  andaz,  literally  lightning-thrower. 
An  armed  policeman,  a  matchlockmao,  a  peon 
armed  or  unarmed. 

BARRA.  HiNB.  A  rope  used  on  the  Banta 
Chaudas  day,  the  14th  of  the  Kooar  Sudi.— £2^. 

BARRA.  Hind.  Large,  great.  Barra  masar, 
Ervum  hirsuta.  Barra  elaohi,  Elettaria  cardamo- 
mum.    Barri  bach'hali,  Yitis  setoea. 

BARRACKPUR,  a  civil  and  military  station  in 
the  Twenty-four  Parganas  of  Bengal,  in  hX.  22^  45' 
40",  long.  88**  23'  62",  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Hughli,  14  miles  by  rail  from  Calcutta.  It  has 
a  residence  for  the  Yiceroy.  Lord  Auckland, 
when  Govenior-G^ieral,  endowed  a  native  school 
at  thisjplaoe.  Its  population,  9691.  The  nativei 
call  it  Chanak,  after  Job  Chamock,  who  founded 
Calcutta.  In  1824,  the 47th  B.N.I.,  when  ordered 
for  Burma,  mutinied  here;  and  in  1867,  29th 
March,  the  sepoys  of  the  34th  Bengal  N.I.  openly 
mutinied. 

BARRACKS  for  soldiers  in  India  are  built  d 
stone  or  brick,  and  those  of  Burma  and  Singapore 
are  of  wood,  raised  on  piles  above  the  ground. 
Barracks  generally  had,  from  the  first,  been  ground- 
storeyed,  but  latterly  the  prindple  has  been  adopted 
of  building  them  of  two  storeys,  with  verandahs, 
and  using  the  lower  storeys  for  day  purposes. 

BARRADA  or  Baradi,  the  Chrysorrhoea  or 
'Gk)lden  Stream'  of  the  ancient  geographer,  ii 
the  river  of  Damascus.  As  soon  as  it  issues  from 
the  deft  in  the  mountains,  it  is  immediately  divided 
into  three  smaller  courses.  The  largest,  which  is 
the  middle  one,  runs  directly  to  the  city,  and  is 
there  distributed  to  the  different  public  fountains, 
baths,  and  cisterns ;  whilst  the  otner  two,  branch- 
ing off  right  and  left,  contribute  mainly  to  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  which  adorns  the  environs. 
South-east  of  the  city  their  scattered  waters  unite 
again  into  one  channel,  and,  after  flowing  towards 
the  eastern  hills  for  two  or  three  hours,  are  finally 
lost  in  a  marsh,  which,  from  one  side  view,  appean 
like  a  small  lake. — RohvMOtCs  TraveU^  ii.  p.  116. 

BARRAGE,  a  great  dam  oonstructed  at  the 
point  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  near  Cairo,  with 
the  object  of  distributing  the  waters  of  that  river 
throughout  Lower  Egypt  It  was  a  conception  of 
Mahomed  Ali,  and  was  executed  by  a  French 
engineer,  and  has  proved  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful forms  of  artificial  irrigation.  It  has  raised 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  by  1^  to  21  feet,  and  has 
irrigated  100,000  acres  of  Lower  Egypt.  There 
was  in  1863  a  heavy  rise  in  the  Nile,  under  which 
several  puts  of  the  Barrage  gave  way ;  but  these 
were  repaired,  and  the  Barrage  strengthened,  and 
it  resisted  a  heavier  rise  which  occunred  in  186& 
— C.  Milkt,  p.  28. 
BARRAL.  HiKD.  Artocarpus  integrifoUa. 
BARRAL.    Hind.    Himalayan  sheep,  the  Oris 
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the  wild  8D0W  sheep  of  Eamaon  and 
Gariiwal.     See  Capra ;  Oris. 

fiARRANKI.    Tel.    Trophis  aspera,  i2ete. 

BARRE.     Hind.    Safflower  seed. 

BARREN  ISLAND,  in  lat  12°  16'  N.,  long. 
SS""  bi'  £.,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  It  is  a  volcano 
of  naall  extent,  and  covered  with  trees,  except 
DMr  the  crater.  It  is  a  conspicuoas  object,  and 
wUtB  scoruB  are  always  visible,  and  sometimes 
snoke  is  to  be  seen.  The  cone  is  975  feet  above 
tbesea  level  The  diameter  of  the  island  is  2970 
yaid8,or  1^  mile. 

BARRIER  REEF  is  a  term  usually  applied  to 
the  vast  reef  which  fronts  the  N.E.  shore  of 
Aartialia,  also  to  that  on  the  W.  coast  of  New 
Gskdonia ;  but  the  same  kind  of  reef  occurs  off 
Tahiti,  in  the  Society  Archipelago  and  Caroline 
Aicfaipelago.  The  great  barner  reef,  which  runs 
north  and  south,  at  a  distance  of  7  to  18  miles, 
fitin  the  Queensland  coast,  is  submerged  in  parts 
generally  to  a  shallow  depth,  with  here  and  there 
a  HMMihank  or  island  with  vegetation,  or  a  ohaimel 
opm  to  tiie  sea.  The  water  within  the  barrier 
reef  is  everywhere  studded  with  islands,  islets, 
oanl  banks,  and  hidden  reefs.  The  Australian 
reef  extends,  with  a  few  interruptions,  for  about 
1100  mikB,  at  from  20  to  90  miles  distant  from 
the  land.  The  endoeed  sea  is  from  10  to  60 
fathoms  deep,  with  a  sandy  bottom. 

The  bairier  reef  on  the  W.  coast  of  New  Gale- 
dooia  18  400  miles  long,  and  for  many  leagues 
addom  approaches  witUn  8  miles  of  the  shore. 
A  harrier  reef  33  miles  long  lies  about  two  miles 
off  the  ncNTthem  shore  of  Roesell  Island. — Darwin; 
Mimby,  p.  3. 

BARRIKGTONIA  ACUTANGULA.    Gmrtn. 
Sagenia  raoemon,  jDtmk 
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SJezia  SamcferftTidi, 
Bll»-midelU-gaM,    SiHOH. 
Kftdami,     .    .    .    Tam.? 

this  laive,  handsome  tree,  with  dark,  scarlet- 
oolonied  £>wer8,  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Hyitacen.  In  appearance  it  is  like  a  well-shaped, 
r^lidar,  middle-sized  oak ;  it  flowers  about  the 
lieginning  tA  the  wet  season.  It  is  met  with  in 
tlie  hotter  parts  of  Ceylon,  up  to  no  great  eleva- 
tion. It  grows  in  Saharunpur,  the  Morung  hills, 
Bengal,  Chittagong,  in  both  the  peniosulas  of 
India,  and  is  plentiful  in  the  Tharawaddv  district. 
ne  wood  ia  of  a  red  colour,  hard,  of  a  noe  grain, 
OMd  in  constructing  carts,  and  equivalent  to 
mahottany,  but  tough  to  work,  and  short-grained. 
Dr.  IQusoQ  says  the  tree  is  very  abundant  in  the 
Tesaflaerim  forests,  of  which  it  is  a  great  ornament. 
Tbe  seeds  are  used  in  native  medicine. — Drs, 
Ba^  Voigt;  Roxb.;  TL  ZeyL  it  p.  119. 

BARRINGTONIA  RACEMOSA.    Eozh. 
Ihitunina  rrlTirftrii  tilVn,  **  |  Eogenia  raflomoM,  Z. 
naamdra  im  mnr^^i^''^^    Dqyimidwlla,  .    .  BiNOH. 
aunstnivadi,  .     .       „       |  Samudxapalkm, .      Tam. 

Tbm  sloat  timber  tree  is  a  native  of  Ceylon, 
irfaere  it  grows  in  the  warm,  moister  parts  of  the 
fgi^»wi  1^  to  an  elevation  of  1600  feet,  also  in  the 
liolnooas,  Peoang,  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and 
llslabar.  Its  root  is  slightly  bitter,  and  is  oon- 
laderwd  by  the  Hindus  to  be  aperient,  cooling,  and 
ebrifuge.  —  Flora  Andhrica;    Voigt;   Thwaites; 


BARRINGTONIA  SPECIOSA.    Linn. 
Bntonica  speoioaa,  Lam.      |  Maumea  Auatica,  X. 
Kayaigyee,    .    .    Bubh. 

This  large  beautiful  tree  is  a  native  of  Ceylon, 
on  the  sea-shore  between  Galle  and  Matura ;  of 
the  Tharawaddy  districts  of  the  Pegu  forests,  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  the  Malay  Archipeli«o, 
Siogapore,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  South  Sea 
Islancu.  It  is  very  plentiful  in  Pegu.  Its  wood 
is  red,  hard,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  equivalent  to 
mahogany,  and  used  in  making  carts.  Ainslie  says 
its  seeds  are  employed  in  Java  for  intoxicatiug 
fish.— Dr«.  0'5A.,  WGhilL,  Roxb,,  Voigt. 

BARRI  TUAR    Hind.    Caianus  Indicus. 

BARROW,  a  monumental  heap  erected  as  a 
grave  mound  over  the  dead  of  the  Celtic  and 
Scythic  racesw  The  Romans  styled  this  a  tumulus. 
But  it  IB  not  known  that  any  such  have  been  found 
south  of  the  mountain  range  that  runs  from  the 
Caspian  sea  to  China.  Rused  to  a  considerable 
height,  the  barrow  was  a  noble,  and  has  been  the 
most  enduring,  sepulchral  monument.  In  such  the 
remains  of  the  departed  were  placed  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  the  earth  heaped  up.  Tbe 
Scriptures  tell  us  that  the  body  of  the  king  of  Ai, 
slain  by  Joshua,  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
dty,  and  over  it  was  raised  a  great  heap  of  stones. 
Herodotus  mentions  the  barrow  of  Alyattes,  king 
of  Lydia,  which  has  been  identified  by  modem 
travellers.  It  was  1300  feet  broad,  and  nearly  a 
mile  in  circumference.  Burial-phices,  surrounded 
b^  circles  of  stones,  are  found  in  the  Nagpur  pro- 
vince, in  the  Nizam^s  territories,  in  the  Coimbatore, 
Madura,  andNeilgherry  districts,  in  thehUly  country 
of  Chutia  Nagpur,  and  in  many  places  in  great 
numbers.  Those  opened  near  Kamptee  contained 
iron  implements,  with  broken  pieces  of  pottery. 
The  stones  of  those  of  Europe  and  India  have 
similar  cup  marks. — North  American  Review. 

BARROW,  JOHN,  author  of  Travels  in  Chma. 

BARSANGA.    Beno.    Bergera  Konigii,  Linn. 

BARSAT.  Hind.,  Pers.  Rain,  raiuy  season. 
Barsati,  scrofulous  sores  which  break  out  on 
horses  in  the  rainy  season. 

BART.    Hind,  of  Kaghan.    Plrmus  padus. 

BARTAEOO.    Beng.    Solanum  melongena. 

BARTAM.  Malay.  Eugeissonia  tristis, 
Griffith.  A  palm  growing  on  the  hills  about 
Ching,  Malacca,  and  Penang,  used  in  Penan  g  in 
making  mats  for  the  sides  of  houses,  also  for 
thatch,  and  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  those  of 
the  Mpa  fruticans  are  applied. 

BARTANG.    Hind.    Plantago  major. 

BA  RTH.    Hind.    A  kind  of  alloyed  metal. 

BART'H'or  BART,  a  Hindu  fast-day,  during 
which  certain  grains  and  pulses,  called  pbialaha,  are 
lawful  food. 

B ARTHEMA.  Ludovico  Barthema  (Yartoma), 
a  native  of  Bologna  who  travelled  in  the  east. 
He  began  his  travels  and  visited  Mecca  in  a.d. 
1503,  and  in  1605  he  visited  Malacca. 

BARTHOLOMEW  DIAS  had  a  squadron  fitted 
out  for  him  by  John  ii.  of  Portugal,  and,  setting 
sail  in  August  1486,  was  the  first  who  rounded 
that  famous  cape  to  which,  from  the  storms  he 
encountered,  he  gave  the  name  of  Cabo  dos  Tor- 
roentoB,  or  Cabo  Tormentosa.— /ncfta  in  the  15(4 
Century.    See  Diss. 

BARTHUA.    Hind.     Hymenodictyon  ezcelsa. 

BARTOLOMEO.  Fra  Paolino  da  San  Barto- 
lomeo,  bom  at  Hof,  in  Austria,  a.d.  1748,  a  bare- 
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footed  Carmelite,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Velitri,  and  Professor  of  Oriental  Laoguages  in 
the  Propaganda  at  Rome.  He  resided  in  different 
parte  of  the  East  Indies  between  1776  and  1789, 
and  wrote  his  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  with 
an  AcGonnt  of  the  Manners,  Gostoms,  etc.  of  the 
Natives,  and  a  Geographical  Description  of -the 
Country,  which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1796, 
a  German  edition  at  Berlin  in  1798,  and  in 
London,  by  W.  Johnston,  in  English  in  1800. 
His  name  prior  to  embracing  a  monastic  life  was 
John  Philip  Wesdin.  He  pnblished  a  Sanskrit 
Grammar  at  Rome  in  1794.  His  traTels  were 
chiefly  along  the  Coromandel  coast. 

BARTONDI.    Marr.    Morinda  citrifolia. 

BARTONIA  AUREA,  one  of  the  Loasacee,  a 
beautiful  garden  flower  of  a  yellow  and  white 
colour,  opening  at  night,  effusing  a  sweet  odour. 

BARTRIHARI,  the  author  of  a  metrical 
Sanskrit  grammar.  His  aphorisms  are  entitled 
Karika. 

BARTUNG,  seed  of  a  bush,  brought  to 
Ajmir  from  Dehli,  considered  cooling  and  astrin- 
gent, used  in  sherbets  in  dianhoea. — Med,  Top, 

BARU.  Malay.  Eawal,  Javak.  A  gossamer- 
like substance,  found  at  the  base  of  the  petioles 
of  the  gomuti  palm,  the  Arenga  saccharifera. 
It  is  imported  into  China,  where  it  is  applied  like 
oakum  for  caulking,  also  for  tinder. 

BARU.    Hind.    Reed. 

BARUGADAM.    Tel.    Indigofera  glandulosa. 

BARUKZAI,  an  Afghan  tribe,  an  offshoot 
from  the  Abdalla ;  the  Mahammadzai,  one  of  its 
dans,  furnish  the  present  sovereigns  to  Af- 
ghanistan. 

BARUL,  in  the  Bardwan  district,  has  a  great 
deposit  of  iron  ore  of  excellent  quality.  Mr. 
Smith  estimated  that  6^  millions  of  tons  of  iron 
could  be  obtained  from  each  square  mile. 

BARUN.    Sansk.    Crattem  tapia. 

BARUNGI.  HiMD.  Quercus  dilatata;  Quer> 
cus  ilex. 

BARUT,  also  Daru.    Hind.    Gunpowder. 

BARUZAI,  an  Afghan  tribe  N.E.  of  Dadar. 

BARWAIK,  a  class  of  hereditary  watchmen  or 
Chaukidars,  introduced  into  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  the  Bhabar  to  guard  and  patrol  that  region. 

BARWAR,  a  class  of  people  in  the  North- West 
Provinces  of  India  employed  in  cleaning  and 
selling  rice ;  also  a  tribe  of  Rajputs  in  Gordchpur 
and  the  adjacent  Zillahs. 

BARWA  SAGAR,  a  small  town  in  the  Jhansi 
district  of  the  North- West  Provinces,  so  called 
from  an  artiflcial  lake  (sagar),  formed  by  an 
embankment  about  1200  yards  lung,  and  oontain- 
iug  two  craggy  islets.  It  was  constructed  in  1705 
to  1787  by  Udit  Singh,  raja  of  Orcha. 

BARWEZA.  Trans-Indus.  Heteropogon  con- 
tortus,  R,  and  S, 

.  BARWUTflA,  in  Kattyawar,  is  one  expa- 
triated, from  ^  bar,*  out  of  (bahir),  and  wattan, 
a  country ;  and  it  means  either  an  exile  or  an 
outlaw,  according  to  the  measure  of  crime  which 
caused  his  banishment  from  his  country. — Tod. 

BARYALA.    Baryara,  Hind.    Sida  cordifolia. 

BARYTA,  Sulphate  of,  or  Heavy  spar,  occurs 
near  Kurnool  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  andatLandour. 

BARZAD.    Hind.    Galbanum ;  gum-resin. 

BARZUA.    Hind.    Armeniaca  vulgaris. 

BAKZ-KATUNI.    Arab.    Spogel  seeds. 

BAUZUYEH,  physician  to  Khusru  Kushirwan, 


BASANTI. 

king  of  Persia,  contemporary  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.  He  translated  into  Pehlevi  the  ran- 
chatantra  or  Hitopadesa,  the  source  of  the  Kalila 
o  Dunma.  He  travelled  to  India,  got  the  book, 
and  also  brought  back  transIationcJ~6f  medical  books. 
He  declined  all  rewards  except  a  dress  of  honour, 
and  only  stipulated  that  an  account  of  his  life 
and  opinions  should  be  added  to  the  book.  The 
account  is  a  kind  of  *  religio  medici '  of  the  6th 
century,  and  shows  us  a  soul  disGatisfied  with 
traditions  and  formularies,  striving  after  truth. 
Fardusi,  in  his  Shah  Namah,  gives  a  somewhst 
different  account  of  Barzuyeh.  In  a  preface  of 
later  date  by  Ali,  son  of  Alshah  Faresi,  the  names 
of  Bidpai  and  king  Dabshelim  are  mentioned.^ 
Ckipsy  iii.  and  iv.  p.  168. 

BAS.  Hind.  A  perfume,  or  a  disagreeable 
odour.  Basi,  smelling,  putrid,  stale.  Badbaa, 
bad  smell. 

BASAAL.    Maleal.    Embelia  baseeal,  2>.  C 

BASALT,  a  rock  of  the  older  volcanic  aeries,  of 
a  bhick  colour,  and  homogeneous  in  appearance, 
containing  91-2  per  cent,  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
oxide  of  iron.  It  occurs,  columnar,  in  several 
parts  of  British  India,  in  the  great  volcanic  tract 
of  the  Dekhan,  at  the  hill  fort  of  Gawilghur, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbadda.  That  vast 
volcanic  formation  extends  over  more  than 
200,000  square  miles,  and  conceals,  breaks  up, 
or  alters  all  the  other  rooks  from  beneath  which 
it  has  forced  its  way.  South  of  the  Grodavery, 
basaltic  dykes  burnt  through  granite,  argenite, 
porphyry,  gneiss,  hornblende,  slate,  genendlj 
with  an  east  and  west  direction. — Colonel  Sykes; 
Carter's  GeoL  ;  Western  India. 

BASANT  or  Basanta.  Hind.  The  spring- 
time. The  Suevi,  or  Soiones,  erected  a  oelebratod 
teinple  at  Upsala,  in  which  they  placed  the  statues 
of  Thor,  Woden,  and  Friya,  the  triple  divinity  of 
the  Scandinavian  Asi,  the  Tri-murti  of  the  ^lar 
and  Limar  races.  Thor,  the  thunderer,  or  god  of 
war,  is  the  analogue  of  Har,  or  Mahadeva,  the  de- 
stroyer; Woden  is  Budha,  the  preserver;  and  Frija 
is  Ooniia,  the  creative  power.  The  grand  festival 
to  Friya  was  in  spring,  when  all  nature  revived ; 
then  boars  were  offered  to  her  by  the  Scandi- 
navians, and  boars  of  paste  were  made  and 
eaten  by  the  jxeasantry.  Similarly,  Vaaanti,  or 
spring  personifled,  the  consort  of  Har,  is  still 
wordhipped  by  the  Rajput,  who  opens  the  season 
with  a  grand  hunt,  led  by  the  prince  and  his 
vassal  chiefs,  when  they  chase,  slay,  and  eat  the 
boar.  Personal  danger  is  disregaided  on  this 
day,  as  want  of  success  is  ominous  that  the  Great 
Mother  will  refuse  all  petitions  throughout  the 
year.  In  Tamil  countries,  on  the  day  that  the 
sun  enters  Aries,  bands  of  twelve  young  women, 
of  the  non-Hindu  races,  perambulate  the  atreeta. 
They  have  a  basket  of  shavings  which  they 
surround,  and  bending  low.  they  circumambulate, 
clapping  their  hands  and  singing;  in  this  they 
represent  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  the 
sun  in  the  centre. — Tod. 

BASANTI.  Hind.  A  bright,  pale  lemon- 
yellow  colour,  the  favourite  colour  of  Krishna;: 
also  the  yellow  garment  worn  by  Hindu  religiooa 
mendicants,  al^  by  Rajputs  when  about  to 
sacrifice  themselves  in  a  hopeless  conflict.  Tlui 
forlorn  hope  is  termed  the  jauhar. 

Basanti-mail  Surkhi,  yellow  colour  with  crimsoB 
tint.    Basant-Panchmi,  a  Hindu  seasonal  festival 
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BASAT. 


BASHAHIR. 


tboQt  the  9th  February,  in  honour  of  Basanth, 
the  fpriD^r,  in  Hindu  mythology  personified,  and 
an  attendant  of  Kama,  the  frod  of  love.  The 
baauith  or  spring  songs,  and  the  megh  or  doud 
nn^  of  the  monsoon,  are  fall  of  melody.  A  spring 
feMiral  is  obserred  at  Lucknow.    See  VasRanth. 

BASAT.  Hind.  Goods,  property.  Baaati, 
pedlar*!  wares,  pius,  looking-glasses,  antimony, 
pamioe  boxes,  etc 

BA-SAIJH.  Tib.  A  cross  between  a  bull  and 
ajikoow. 

BASAVA.    In  the  south-west  of  the  Peninsula, 
aboQt  the  12tli  centiuy,  there  sprang  up  a  new 
MiTa  aect,  between  whom  and  the  followers  of 
Runannja  a  rdigious  war  was  carried  on,  during 
which  the  raja  of  Kalyan  was  killed,  and  his 
csphai  destroyed.    The  founder  of  the  new  sect 
wai  BsttTa,  son  of  a  saira  Brahman.    While  yet 
a  boy,  he  refused  to  assume  the  sacred  thread, 
hecaow  the  initiatory  rites  required  adoration  of 
the  son;  and  in  aj>.  1135  he  fled  from  his  home, 
aocompanied  by  bis  sister,  to  Kalyan,  the  capital 
of  Kanatika,    whose  ruler  was  of  the  Jaina  reli- 
sioik.    Here  he  joined   his   maternal  uncle,  a 
Brahman,  and  the  raja's  minister,  who  gave  him 
employment,  also  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, and  Baaava  became  prime  minister  on  his 
nade*s  death.     He  had  great  influence  over  his 
kiog,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  lent  his  sister. 
Be  glared  no  efforts  to  extend  the  views  of  his 
sect,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  from  north  of 
Kalyan  to  Mysore  adhered  to  him.     But  king 
Bajal  opposed  the  movement,  and  was  assassinated 
by  two  fanatics,  on  which  the  Kalyan  kingdom 
ekwd.    The  views  put  forward  by  Basava  were 
to  change  the  worship  of  Siva.     The  linga,  as 
an  emblem  of  Siva,  was  always  to  be  worn  on 
the  penon,  and  called  Jangama  Linga,  or  loco- 
motive finga,  or  living  linga,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  tinea  erected  in  the  Saiva  temples,  called 
Sdiavaxa  Linga,  or  the  stationary  linga.    Basava 
ineakated  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  all  men ; 
that  the  ctistinctions  of  castes  were  brahmanical 
inatitmioDS ;  that  man  is  the  living  temple  of  the 
deity ;  that  women  should  be  protected,  and  per- 
mitted to  teach  their  doctrines,  unchasteness  alone 
caosing  her  to  forfeit  her  claims  to  respect.    Basava 
is  said  to   have  disappeared  at  a  Saiva  lingam 
temple,  at  the  Kapila  confluence  of  the  Kistna 
aad  Malnurba,  but  his  sister's  son,  Chinna  Basava, 
ezteDded  the  sect.    His  followers  are  known  as  the 
Jangam  sect,  also  Lingaet,  Lingadhara,  Linga- 
want,   and    Linghamat.     They   are   Vira-Saiva 
Hindas,  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  Aradhya 
fifahmans,  and  carry  the  lingam  enclosed  in  a 
gold  or  silver  casket  suspended  from  the  neck, 
or  boand  round  their  arms,  folded  in  a  cloth  or 
handkerchief.     Nearly  all  the  Hindus  speaking 
Canarese  are  of  this  sect,  and  their  numbers  may 
be  estimated  at  about  6,000,000.    They  are  almost 
exelosively  engaged  in  civil  avocations,  and  are 
rigid   Tegetarians.     They  are  perhaps  the  most 
looted  of  all  the  Hindu  sects.    In  their  early 
earner  they  penecnted  the  Jaina  sect.  — Dowson ; 
Garrett 

BASAVA,  the  name  of  Nandi,  the  sacred 
Taban  bull  of  Siva,  in  Canarese. 

BASAVL  Tel.  The  Murli  of  the  Mahrattas  ; 
Deva-Dasa  women  devoted  to  the  gods  in  the 
HiBada  temples.  The  Basavi  women  are  usually 
«iewted  to  Uie  god  Siva,  and  become  prostitutes. 


Bat  they  are  also  called  Linga  Basavi,  or  Garuda 
Basavi,  according  as  they  are  devot^  to  one  or 
other  deity.  They  are  called  also  Jogni,  also  Murli, 
and  are  married  sometimes  to  a  knife,  sometimes  to 
an  idoL  In  many  parts  of  the  south  of  India,  the 
low  non- Aryan  castes  thus  devote  their  young 
women,  in  order  that  they  may  follow  prostitution 
openly,  under  the  cloak  of  a  religious  rite,  and 
they  are  very  numerous  in  the  Canarese,  Mahratti, 
and  Telugu  countries.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the 
origin  of  this  custom;  but  at  the  My letta  festivals, 
which  were  connected  with  the  worship  of  Baal 
or  Moloch,  the  women,  as  slaves  to  the  goddess, 
were  oblieed  to  purchase  exemption  from  being 
sacrificed,  oy  prostitution.  Almost  all  the  Jewish 
prophets  down  to  Jeremiah  complain  that  this 
service  was  carried  on  in  the  high  places  by  the 
Jews. — Bunsen,  iv.  p.  210.  See  I^va-Dasa ;  Jogi ; 
Murli. 

BASDEO,  a  kinsman  of  Krishna. 

B AS  ELLA  ALBA     Linn,    White  basil. 


Badraj-ul-abias,  .  Arab. 
Poi,  Safed  poin,  .  Bbko. 
White  nightshade,  Eno. 
Safed  TiUn,.  .  .  Hind. 
Wahlea,  ....  Mahb. 
Viahwa-tulasi, .     .  Sansk. 


Can  Jang  kire,    .    .     Tax. 
Kuka  tulaai,  Bat- 
lalla-kura,  Alla- 
hatsalla,    .    .    .     Tiu 
Pedda,  Kara,  Polam, 
Bach-ohali,    .     .        „ 
This  is  a  twining  plant,  with  succulent  stems 
and  leaves.    It  grows  all  over  India  and  Burma, 
and  is  much  cultivated.  Nati  ves  of  the  Coromandel 
coast  reckon  five  varieties  of  it,  three  of  which 
are  cultivated,  and  two  wild,  the  Yerra  or  Pota- 
batsalla,  the  Matu-batsalla,  and  the  Pedda-bat- 
salla.    Roxburgh  regarded  these  as  varieties  of  one 
species,  and  B.  Japonica  Burmann^  another. — R, 
BASELLA  CORDIFOLIA.    Lam.    Red  basil 
B.  luoida,  Linn.  \  B.  rubra,  vor.  eoidifolia. 


BSNO. 


Batttt-PaMalei  Kirai,  Tam  . 
AUabatHkUa,    .    .       „ 
Bach-ohali  kura,    .     TSL. 
Poti  battalia  kura,        „ 
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Pttin-Sbaq,  Poi, 
Rakto-Puin,      .    .       „ 
Malabar  nightshade,  Eng. 
Upo'daki,     .     .    .  Sahbe. 
Ma-pat-niwiti,  .    .  Singh. 

flowers  small,  rose-coloured.  Much  cultivated 
all  over  India;  its  excellence  as  a  vegetable 
is  celebrated  in  the  Sanskrit  slokam :  When  the 
upo^daki  appears  along  with  its  minister,  the  tama- 
rind, away !  away !  ye  other  vegetables. — Fl  AndL 

BASEND.  Hind.  An  edible  root  in  the  jhils 
of  Rohilkhand. 

BASGI,  a  tribe  whose  men  and  women  are 
ungers  at  the  temples. 

BASH.    Turk.    The  head  of  a  man. 

BASH.  Pers.  Living.  Bud-o-bash,  means  of 
living.    Khiish-bash,  in  easy  circumstances. 

BASH  A,  the  female  of  the  Accipiter  nisus, 
Linn.^  used  in  hawking,  a  native  of  Khorasan, 
with  gulab  eye,  small.  The  male  is  called  Bashin, 
abo  Bishia. 

BASHA,  the  highest  civil  and  military  title  iu 
Turkey ;  a  governor  of  a  province,  a  counsellor  of 
state;  there  are  now  many  grades.  It  is  the 
Turkish  form  of  Pasha. 

BASHAHIR,  a  tributary  hill  state  in  the  Panjab, 
area  8320  square  miles,  population  90,000.  The 
interior  hills  are  covered  with  the  finest  forests  of 
deodars.  At  Nachar  the  size  of  the  trees  is 
immense.  Many  cedars  may  be  seen  over  20  feet 
in  girth,  and  from  100  to  150  feet  high.  It  is 
rul^  by  a  Rajput  family  whose  dominion  also 
extends  over  Kunawar.  It  commences  a  very  little 
north  of  Kotgarh,  and  occupies  the  south  side  of 
the  river  Sutlej  and  the  mountain  slopes  above 


BASHAN. 

it,  as  far  east  as  the  confines  of  Konawar.  The 
valley  of  the  Sutlej,  in  the  western  part  of  Basha- 
hir,  from  Rampur  downwards,  baa  an  elevation 
of  little  more  Uian  3000  feet,  fiampur,  140  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river,  being:  3400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  river  at  the  height  of 
the  rains  is  an  impetuous  torrent  of  great  size. — 
Thomsofi's  Travels, 
BASQAN  of  Scripture,  the  modern  Hauran. 
BA-SHARRA.  Asab.,  Hind.  According  to 
law,  a  sect  of  fakirs. 

BASHI.  Turk.  A  commander,  Minbaahi  of 
1000,  Oubashi  of  10,  and  Yuzbashi  of  100  horse- 
men. Bashi-bazouk,  irregular  cavalry,  called 
Hyta  along  the  valley  of  the  Tig^ris  and  at  Mosul, 
and  Bashi  -  basouk  in  Roumeua  and  Anatolia. 
They  are  collected  from  all  classes  and  provinces. 
The  Hyta-bashi,  or  chief  of  the  Hyta,  is  furnished 
with  tazkara  orders  for  pay  and  provisions  for 
from  four  or  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  or  more 
horsemen.  They  find  their  own  arms  and  horses, 
although  sometimes  they  are  furnished  by  the 
Byta- Bashi,  who  deducts  a  part  of  their  pay  until 
he  reimburses  himself.  The  best  Hyta  are  Alba^ 
nians  and  Lazes,  and  they  form  a  very  effective 
body  of  irregular  cavalry.  Their  pay  at  Mosul  is 
small,  amounting  to  about  eight  shillings  a  month. 
They  are  quartered  on  the  villages.  When  a 
Hyta-bashi  has  established  a  reputation  for  him- 
self, his  followers  are  numerous  and  devoted. — 
Layard^  Nineveh^  i.  p.  38. 

BASHKARA-CHARYA,  a  Hindu  mathemati- 
dan,  born  a.d.  1114. 

BASHO.    Tib.    Sweet  currants. 
BASI,  a  drink  prepared  in  the  Philippines  from 
sugarcane. 
BASI  AN,  a  branch  of  the  Gaur  taga  tribe. 
BASIL,  Ocimum  basilicum  and  0.  minimum. 
Herbs  used  in  salads  and  soups ;  raised  from  seed ; 
reouire  little  care  in  the  culture. — Jaffrey. 

BASILEUS,  a  Greek  title  assumed  by  the 
Bactrian  kings.    See  Baliyus. 

BASILISK^  a  Saurian  reptile  belonging  to  the 
Iguanian  family,  and  comprises  only  two  species. 
One  of  these,  the  crested  basilisk,  the  Basalis- 
cus  Amboiensis,  Daudin^  B.  cristatus,  Bory^  of 
Amboyna  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, is  upwards  of  three  feet  long,  of  a  green 
colour,  marked  with  white  lines  on  the  head  and 
neck,  brown  on  the  back  and  tail,  and  silvery 
white  on  the  belly,  irregularly  dotted  with  nume- 
Tous  white  points.  It  keens  in  the  vicinity  of 
rivers  and  fresh-water  ponds,  where  it  loves  to 
bask  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  which  overhang 
the  stream.  On  the  first  appearance  of  danger  it 
drops  into  the  water,  and  conceals  itself  beneath 
some  rock  or  stone,  whence  it  may  be  taken  with 
the  naked  hand  or  a  noose,  for  it  is  a  timid 
animal.  Its  flesh  is  white,  and  as  tender  as 
chicken,  and  in  taste  is  said  to  resemble  venison. 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  sand,  and 
leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  sun,  paying  no 
attention  afterwards  to  her  young  progeny. 

BASIM,  a  town  in  Berar  which  gives  a  name  to 
a  revenue  district  of  2958  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  301,284,  mostly  Hindus  of  the 
kunbi  caste.  The  Hatkar  or  Bargi-Dhangar  race, 
in  the  hills  north  of  the  Pain  Ganga,  a  robust  race, 
with  a  bold,  inde][>endent  bearing,  furnish  the 
Naiks  of  the  district.  Their  power  was  broken 
by  Brigadier  Sutherland,  who  ordered  to  be  hung 
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all  who  failed  to  surrender  within  a  given  date. 
The^  allow  the  hair  on  their  face  to  grow.  If  a  man 
die  in  battle  or  the  chase,  his  body  is  burn^  with 
his  feet  to  the  east,  otherwise  he  is  burned  sittiBg, 
with  his  legs  crossed,  and  a  small  piece  of  gold  in 
his  mouth.  Widows  can  contract  a  pat  marriage. 
A  man  has  only  one  lagan,  but  can  have  several 
pat  wives.  They  wor^p  Khandoba.  They  do 
not  eat  the  cow  or  pig.  The  town  is  in  kt  2(f 
6'  46^  N.,  long.  IT  11'  E.,  and  is  1758  feet  above 
the  sea. 

BASING,  a  diadem  used  by  Hindus  of  the 
Bombay  Pesidency  at  their  weddings.  It  is  an 
ornament  peculiar  to  weddings.  BoSi  bride  and 
bridegroom  wear  it  as  a  head-dress.  It  is  iovari- 
ably  made  of  tin,  and  coloured  and  decorated 
with  false  pearls.  The  richest  Hindus,  from 
Parbhus  downwards,  wear  them,  as  religion  pre- 
scribes it.  It  is  tied  with  silk  or  cotton  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  Brahmans  wear  them  made  of 
flowers,  and  they  are  then  called  Mundol.  The 
rich  have  the  centre  made  of  silk,  flowers,  and 
cotton  braid,  the  pendants  on  each  side  being 
always  made  of  flowers,  particularly  of  the  Mogri 
plant  (Jasminium  sambac),  which  is  white,  and 
the  ends  are  set  off  with  red.  The  poorer  classes 
decorate  their  Basing  with  paper.  It  is  placed  on 
the  heads  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  on  the 
second  day  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  to  avert  or 
counteract  the  evil  eye. —  W, 

BASKANOS  OPHTHALMOS.   Gb.    Evil  eye. 

BASKETS. 
Tavon;  Teng,  .    .  BuBX. 
Tokra,     ....  Hind. 
Bakul ;  Eranjang ; 

Ambung,  .    .     Malat. 
Baga;  Bronong,    .      „ 

In  use  in  most  countries,  made  of  various  shapes, 
and  from  such  materials  as  the  district  cau  f urmsb, 
— ^bamboo,  rattans  or  canes,  leaves,  and  midribs  of 
the  cocoanut,  the  date  palm,  and  the  pdmyn 
tree,  also  those  of  the  Yitez  negundo ;  Ferreola 
buxifolia.  Elate  sylvestris,  are  in  use  in  S.E.  Asia. 
Arundinaria  falcata,  A.  donaz,  Bambusa  stricta, 
Cotoneaster  obtusa,  Phoenix  sylvestris,  Indigofoa 
heterantha,  Melica  sp,^  Parrotia  Jacquemontiaoa, 
Pinus  Geraidiana,  P.  longifolia,  Rhus  ootinus, 
Saccharum  sara,  Salix  alba,  S.  Babylonica^  S. 
vimioalis,  S.  vitellina,  Tephroaia  purpurea,  Yitez 
negundo.  Throughout  British  India,  baaket-weav- 
ing  and  mat-making  are  trades  with  humble  non- 
A^an  races,  as  the  Yerkal,  the  Kurchi  Korawa. 
A  basket  in  Arabia  and  Burma  (Teng)  is  a  dry 
measure. 

BASKING  SHARK,  Sekche  maxima. 

BASL.    Arab.    Allium  cepa ;  an  onion. 

BASMA.     Hind.    Indigofera  tinctoria. 

BAS-MATI.  Hind.  The  finest  quality  of  rice; 
that  of  Kangra  is  celebrated ;  but  fine  rice  in  other 
districts,  also,  is  called  bas-mati.  It  is  a  very  whitCi ; 
long,  thin  grain,  and  fragrant  when  boiled.  Tbe^ 
name  seems  to  be  from  two  Hindi  words, — ba% 
smell,  odour ;  mama,  to  give  out. 

BASNA.    Hind.    Agati  grandiflora. 

BASOKA.    Beng.    Adhatoda  vasica. 

BASOTI.    Hind.    Colebrookia  oppoeitifolia. 

BASPA  RIYER,  an  impetuous  stream,  a  feeder 
of  the  Ganges.  It  runs  in  a  beautiful  valley.  The . 
climate  is  intermediate  between  the  dry  one  of 
Spiti  and  the  moist  one  of  GarhwaL — CUg.  Panj. 
hep.  p.  41.  I 


Kuta,.    .    . 

Canasta,  ....    PoBT. 

Caaaatas,  Ganaatos,       Sp. 

Kude, Tax. 

Gampa,    ....     Tel, 


BASRAH. 


BASSIA  LATIPOLIA. 


BASRAH  or  Banora,  in  lat  30''  30'  N., 
loD^  47^  S3'  £.,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Baghdad,  on  the  nght  bank  of  the  Shatt-al-Amb. 
It  haa  about  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  bnih  on  a 
canal,  about  1^  milea  from  the  river.  The  banks 
are  fnnced  with  walnut,  apple,  mnlberry,  apricot 
tzeea.  It  is  caDed  bj  the  Arabs  Al«Saia,  from 
Be-al-Sma,  signifying  the  stony  soil  on  winch  it  is 
b«ilL  Kbalif  Omar,  in  A.H.  15,  wishing  to  com* 
bine  the  comment  of  India,  Persia,  aiid  Arabia, 
and  secure  that  of  Stnd  and  Gujerat,  kud  the 
foandatkm  of  this  nlaoe  near  to  the  oonikience  of 
the  EnpfaiateB  and  Tigris.  The  united  stream, 
caDed  tiie  Shatt-nl-Anb,  empties  itself  at  the 
distonee  of  80  miles  into  the  Tersian  Golf,  and 
oommaads  the  navigation  of  the  surrounding 
oonatriea  with  the  coast  of  India.  The  site  (« 
Basrah  is  low,  and  from  this  eirenmstance  is 
maeh  aabject  to  inundation  when  the  river 
overflows  its  banks.  Caravans  of  Persia  and 
Arabia,  and  merchants  from  all  nations,  resorted 
here  for  tiie  sake  of  traffic, ^-Greeks,  Jews, 
AimenianB,  Banyans,  and  Moors. 
BASSAD.  Arab.  Coral. 
BA88ADOR£  POINT  is  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  Kishm^in  latw  26*'  39'  N.,  long.  56''  22'  E.  It 
was  once  a  floarishing  settlement  of  the  Porta- 
l^nese.  It  was  made  the  headquarters  of  the 
Infiao  KaTal  Squadron  in  the  rersian  Gulf  in 
1824,  aad  ecm^ued  so  until  1864,  when  that 
aerriee  was  abolished. — MaeGregor,  iv.  p.  67. 
BASSANA.  Himd.  Agati  grandiflora. 
BA8SAKT  DEKDLU  of  Beas.  Hypericum 
perfotatmn,  X. 

BASSAR.  HiKB.  of  Kanawar  and  along  the 
Sntlej.  Gi^yparis  spinosa ;  European  caper. 
BAS8ARI  MARA.  Can.  Ficus  inf ectoiia. 
BA8SEIN,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  western 
branch  in  the  Irawadi  deMa,  in  lat  \^  46'  N., 
and  k»9.  M""  48'  10"  £.  It  names  one  of  the 
revome  disMcts  of  British  Burma,  with  an  area 
of  6617  aqfoare  mileB,  pop.  822,689  souls.  The 
.naauiii  creek  is  subject  to  the  bore;  the  creek 
johuthe  Rangoon  and  China  Buckne  riyers. 

BASSEIN  (properly  Wao),  a  town  and  port  in 
India,  in  long.  7Sr  61'  20"  B.,  lat  19^  20'  20"  N. 
The  OKNith  of  the  river  is  in  lat.  19''  18'  N.,  long. 
7S*4d'£.  Bassein  is  an  ancient  and  now  desokte 
cHjy  90  miles  from  Bombay,  on  the  Gora  Bunder 
riTer  The  old  fort  of  Basaein  was  built  by  the 
J^lrt^lgue^if  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  16th  century ; 
it  was  taken  after  a  protracted  siege  by  tJie 
Mahraitas  in  1789,  and  by  them  utterly  devastated. 
In  1780  it  was  captured  by  General  Qoddard,  but 
in  1782  restoied ;  and  in  1818,  on  the  defeat  of 
Baji  Rao,  it  was  again  resumed.     Pop.  9856. 

BASSES.  The  Great  Besses,  called  Raman- 
I'aaj  by  the  natives  of  India,  is  the  name  of  a 
led^  Of  aiHcioas  limestone  rocks,  nearly  a  mile  in 
extCBl^  elevated  a  few  feet  above  water,  on  which 
the  aea  breaks  very  high  in  bad  weather.  Accord- 
ing to  natftve  tradition,  a  pagoda  of  brass  was 
fonaeriy  ereoted  thereon ;  but  at  present  only  a 
loof  flat  rock  appears,  which  is  completely  covered 
when  the  sorae  runs  high.  This  dangerous  ledge 
in  abont  9  wm  from  de  shore,  in  lat  ^  10*  5" 
N.,  kmg.  81*"  28'  E.  There  is  a  safe  channel 
between  it  and  the  main,  with  abont  7  to  14 
Fathoms.  The  Little  Basses  are  in  lat  6"^  24^'  N., 
long.  81"*  64'  £.,  and  21  miles  N.E.  i  £.  fn^m  the 
3t«at  Danare     Tliey  oonrist  of  a  ledge  of  rocks 


a  Kttle  above  water,  with  oth^^s  contaguous,  and 
straggling  rocks  projecting  under  water  a  great 
way  from  the  dry  ledge.  It  is  distant  from  tiie 
shore  6  or  7  miles ;  tl^  channel  inside  the  Little 
Basses  is  not  safe  for  large  ships.  The  Basses  are 
believed  to  be  the  remnants  of  the  great  island 
of  Giri,  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  (Mahawanso, 
ch.  L  p.  4).  Thev  may  possibly  be  the  Basss  of 
Ptolemy's  map  of  Tapcobane.— ^or^.;  Tennant^ 
C«yim,>  309. 

BASSlA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Sapotaeess.  B.  Parkii,  Don^  is  an  African 
tree ;  B.  serioea,  Bl^  is  a  tree  of  the  Mauritius ; 
and  B.  cuneata,  BL^  a  tree  of  Jav& — Dr.  Mtuon. 

BASSIA  BUTYRAGEA,  Boxb.^  Butter  tree. 
Fftlwa ;  PhalawBia,  Hind.  |  Tel-pote,     .    •    LsrcHA. 

This  tree  has  smallish  white  flowm,  grows  on 
the  Almora  hills,  in  Nepal,  and  also  in  the  lower 
hills  and  warm  valleys  of  eastern  Kamaon.  £x- 
toeme  ^^jght  30  feet,  with  large  umbrageous 
foliage.  Amber  light  and  useless.  Its  fruit  is 
eaten  by  some.  The  product  that  has  commercial 
value  is  the  solid  oil  which  is  expressed  from  the 
kernels, — a  beautiful  white,  solid  fat  The  kernels 
are  bndsed  into  the  consistence  of  cream,  put  into 
a  cloth  bsff,  and  a  stone  put  on  the  top  to  express 
the  cdl,  which  immediately  hardens,  and  is  (^  a 
delicate  white  colour,  but  melts  at  a  temjperature 
above  120°  Fahr.  It  is  used  as  a  lubricant  in 
rheumatism.  It  keeps  for  months.  In  Rohilkhand 
sugar  is  obtained  from  this  tree. — Roxh, ;  O^Slu ; 
Royle^  in  Him,  BoL;  Exh,,  1862;  Voigt;  Hooker^ 
Him,  Joum.    See  Shea  Butter ;  Vegetable  Butter. 

BASSIA  ELLIPTICA.    DalzelL    Indian  gutta. 
Iionandra  aemninata.    CUghom, 
Pachonta,  •    •    .    .  Gak.  |  Panohontee  Pala, .  .  Tam. 

A  majestic  tree,  100  feet  high,  and  up  to  12 
feet  in  girth,  common  in  all  the  moist  sholas  of 
the  Western  Ghats  of  Madras,  up  to  3000  or 
4000  feet.  The  timber  is  hard,  not  unlike  sal 
in  ite  grain,  and  takes  a  good  polish.  It  is  much 
employed  by  planters  for  building  purposes,  and 
might  be  used  for  furniture.  A  sort  of  gntta 
exudes  from  the  trunk,  which  is  known  as  pala 
gum,  or  Indian  gutta-percha.  It  might  be  used 
as  a  bird-lime,  or  for  encasing  tel^;raph  wires. — 
CleghorrCs  Forests;  Beddome,  Fl,  Sylv,  p.  43. 

BASSIA  GRANDIS.    Thw. 
Ifonandra  grandia,  Thw.     \  Meeria, .    •    •    .    Singh. 

A  very  large  tree  in  Ceylon,  Central  Provinces, 
and  Saffragram  district,  at  an  elevation  of  36,000 
feet.  The  seeds  yield  an  oil  similar  to  that  of 
Bassia  longifolia. — Beddomey  FL  Sylv,  p.  254. 

BASSIA  LATIFOLIA.     WilU.    Mahwa  tree. 


Madakiu.    . 
Kaat  niipi, . 

Ippa  caettn, 


.  Saksk. 
,  Tam. 
>      Tel. 
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Mahula, .  .  .  .  Bkno. 
Mahwa,  .  BiKo.,  Hind. 
Moho^  •  •  •  .  Mahb. 
Pooonam,  •    •     Malbal. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  mountainous  PArts  of 
the  Circars,  in  Benoal,  the  Teiai,  Oudh,  Gwalior, 
Panjab,  Malwa,  Mffpur,  and  Gujerat.  It  is 
planted  near  the  Oudh  villages  in  groves.  The 
tree  is  common  all  over  the  Biombay  jungles,  both 
on  the  coast  and  above  the  ghate.  It  is  abun- 
dant in  parts  of  the  Nurpur  parsana  of  the 
Eangra  district,  where  the  two  smiul  talukas  of 
Mau  derive  their  name  from  the  prevalence  of 
the  tree.  This  tree  attains  a  height  of  50  feet  and 
a  girth  of  12  feet.  A  cubic  foot  unseasoned 
weighs  77  to  80  lbs.,  and  60  lbs.  when  sessoned: 
its  sp.  gr.  1*056.    In  the  Circais  it  is  never  fellea 


BAHSIA  liONGIVOUA. 
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by  the  iifttiveB,  and  it  ib  also  prooenred  in  Nagpor, 
on  account  of  its  large  fleahy  flowen,  which  are 
dried  and  eaten  raw  by  the  hill  tribee,  and  are 
fermented  and  used  in  diatiUing  mahwa  arrack. 
The  flowers  in  the  Panjab  sell  at  50  aeern  the 
rupee  for  this  porj^.  The  flowers  are  sweet- 
tasted.  It  flowers  in  the  hot  season.  Jackalsaie 
partiimlarly  fond  of  them.  They  fall  spontaneously 
as  they  rip^,  and  are  gathered  and  dried  by  a 
few  days'  exposnre  in  Qie  sun;  when  thqs  pte- 
pared,  th^  much  resemble  a  dried  grape,  both 
m  taste  and  flayour.  Either  eaten  raw  ov  dressed, 
they  afford  a  wholesome,  strengthening  food. 

Makwa  ot7,  obtained  from  the  kernels  of  the 
fruit,  is  sdid  at  95^,  is  an  article  of  common 
ooDsmnption  in  India,  and  may  often  be  met  with 
under  tne  names  of  Mowha  or  Yallah  oil  in  tiie 
London  market.    The  cost  of  the  oil  e^tnkcted  is 

3  rupees  per  maund.  The  proportion  of  oil  yielded 
by  native  prooess  is  about  half  the  weight  of  the 
seed ;  it  so  much  resembles  ghi,  or  clarified  butter, 
that,  being  cheaper,  it  is  ofteoi  mixed  with  that 
commodity,  and  used  in  yiotuals.  It  is  burned  in 
lamps,  and  applied  externally  as  a  remedy  for 
wounds  and  ail  cutaneous  eruptions.  The  timber 
in  Nagpur  is  from  10  to  20  feet  long,  and  in  girth 

4  or  6  feet ;  and  attains  its  full  size  in  80  years. 
The  character  of  its  wood  seems  to  yaiy  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  In  the  Panjab,  its  wood  is 
described  as  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  hard,  dose- 
grained,  heav^,  and  durable,  and  good  for  build- 
ing purposes.  Captain  Sankey  says  that  in 
Nagpur  it  is  of  a  pmkish  colour^  and  weak ; 
whUe,  from  being  invariably  rotten  at  the  heart, 
4  to  6  inches  square  of  really  good  sound  timber 
is  all  that  can  be  redconed  on,  and  it  js  eagerly 
devoured  by  white  ants.  Dr.  Gibson,  however, 
says  tbc^t  the  wood,  particularly  the  large  logs 
brought  from  the  Bana  forest  ai^d  Kuperwunje 
hills,  is  extensively  used  for  house  and  cart  pur- 
poses in  Gujerat,  but  seldom  appears  in  the 
market  in  Bombay.  Mr.  ppwell  save  that  the  tree 
gives  a  good  and  durable  wood,  but  small ;  and 
though  not  abundant  in  the  Pfmjab,  the  wood  is 
hard  and  atrong,  and  in  i>equest  for  naves  of  wheels, 
carriages,  etc. — Roxb.j  yoigt;  Birdwood;  Exh,^ 
1862;  PoweWaPa^ah;  CUgkom'$  Report. 

BASSIA  LONQIFOLIA.   WiOde.  WiUsapota. 


Ksa-Zan,  •  •  .  Bubk. 
EUupi,  ,  .  ,  Malsau 
Mi-gasi;  Tel-mi,  Sinqu. 
niupa ;  Elupa. ,     ,   Tam. 


Eniua  Kairai  maram  7Tam. 
Yoppa  !  Ippa ;  Pinna,  Tel. 
Oo4oo|;a  of      .    "Winad. 


This  good-sized  tree  attains,  to  a  height  of  50 
feet  and  6  feet  in  girth.  It  grows  in  toe  hotter 
parts  of  Ceylon,  especially  in  native  gardens,  in 
Goimbatore,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  in  ^e  Wynad, 
in  the  Bombay  forests  north  ol  the  Gpa. border, 
and  in  plantations  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Coromandel.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  Bassia  latif  olia, 
but  its  leaves  are  narrow,  and  its  flowers  much  more 
fleshy.  It  flowers  in  the  iponth  ol  Kay,  and  the 
seed  ripens  in  August  andSeptember.  The  oil  stains 
lin^i  or  woollen  doth  aa  animal  oil  does ;  the  fatty 
■ubstaaee  cl  B.  bntyraeea,  when  rubbed  on  doth, 
leaves  no  tvaee  behind.  Th«  wood  is  as  hard  ana 
durable  as  teak- wood,  but  not  so  easily  worked  | 
nor  is  it  procurable  of  such  a  length  for  beams 
and  planks,  exoept  on  clay  ground,  where  it  growa 
to  a  oonsideBable  height,  but  in  such  a  soil  does 
not  produce  so  many  branches,  and  is  leqs  fruitful 
than  when  in  a  sandy  or  mixed  soil.    They  re^uirQ 
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little  attention  and  wateering,  and  bej 
great  use,  there  should  be  plantations  of  tbem  on 
h^h  and  sandy  grounds,  where  no  other  fruit  tree  i 
wiU  grow.    A  cubic  foot  when  unseasoned  weigfai 
70  to  75  lbs.,  and  when  seasoned  60  Ihs.;  sp.  gr.  ! 
0*960,     Hr,  Bohde  says  that  Ipni  wood  of  the 
Tdugu  eoontry  is  valued  for  keds  of  ships,  apd 
for  plankinff  bek>w  the  water  line.    Exposed  to  I 
the  wind  and  sun  in  the  Ic^,  it  rends  inW)  strnpR, 
but  it  is  considered  a  good  wood  for  tnenails,  fd  i 
platf onn  carts,  and  for  the  more  substantial  parte  | 
of  fumitove,  and  it  is  oomparativdy  free  from  the 
attacka  of  the  Teredo  navalis.     In  the  Wynid 
it  is  an  ordinary-sized  tree,  and   its  wood  is 
much  used  on  the  Malabar  side  for  building  and 
spars.    Dr.  Wight  says,  in  Goimbatore  it  is  much 
used  in  the  construction  of  carts,  where  grea( 
strength  is  called  for.     In  G^lon  its  wood  ii 
said  to  last  from  25  to  80  years,  wdght  61  Iba 
to  the  cubic  foot ;  and  is  there  used  as  keels  for 
dhonies,  for  bridges,  and  in  house-building.    Th§ 
seeds  contain  about  30  per  cent,  of  oil  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour ;  12^  lbs.  of  seed,  in  the  ordinuy 
native  rude  way  oi  expressing,  produce  ^  gallom 
(English)  of  oil.    The  oil  or  its  s^  mi|^t  form  an 
important  artide  of  escort.    It  makes  excellent 
candles  and  soap.    Its  chief  use  is,  however,  for 
burning  in  lamps,  and  when  fresh,  as  a  substitute 
for  bu^v  in  native  cookery.    In  medicine,  4^ 
oU  is  used  externally  to  cure  cutaneous  disorderi; 
and  the  leaves,  milk  of  the  green  fruit,  aad  bark, 
are  boiled  in  water  and  used  as  a  remedy  in  rhea- 
matism. — Drs,  Wight^  Cleghomy  Boxb,;  Thw,  vL 
p.  175 ;  Beddome. 

BASSIA  PARKII,  the  Shea  tree  or  Stea  tree 
of  Africa,  called  also  the  African  butter  plant, 
might  be  introduced  into  India.  A  solid  oil  is 
obtained  from  its  fruits  by  drying  them  in  the  sun, 
and  Id^en  boiling  the  kernels  in  water. —  Veg.  Ki»9' 

BAST,  Pebs,  From  bist&i,  to  fasten,  «  sano- 
tuary,  a  refuge.  Like  Kedesh  of  Galilee,  Shechem 
of  Samaria,  and  Hebron  in  Judea,  the  aanctoariei 
of  Kum,  and  the  Great  Mosaue  in  partioular,  m 
famous  places  of  refuge  (or  bfist,  as  it  is  termed) 
for  all  persons  who  have  committed  mmea,  a 
fallen  under  the  royal  displeasure.  0uoh  is  thi 
sanctity  of  the  holy  Fatima's  mosque,  that  thi 
king  himsdf  dare  not  arrest  a  criminal  who  ha 
there  sought  protection.  The  Persiau  ovatom  <i 
bast  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  Jewieh  oiti« 
of  refuge,  the  Alaatia  of  London,  the  precinots  i 
Holyrood  at  Edinburgh  and  Westminster,  e<i 
The  custom  pevaiUng  in  the  $!ast,  of  bavn 
places  of  asylum,  owes  its  origia  probaUy  to  H 
Mosaic  law  concerning  the  six  cities  ol  »4ufi 
Formerly  the  whole  mahalah,  or  quiMrta:  ol  BA 
bad,  was  reckoned  bfisti  or  saored.  The  i^ipeqpi 
mosque,  the  stables  of  the  king  and  nobles,  «i 
other  places,  are  asylumsi  Kum,  in  lat.  84''  I 
N.,long.50''29'  £.,)sa  ruinedtotm  hi  Irak-i-Ajai 
in  Persia,  80  miles  on  the  road  from  Teheia^  I 
Isfahan,  It  waa  takeu  by  the  Afghani  in  177 
The  tomb  of  the  sister  of  Imam  lS^9m  in  tbei 
its  biun  of  solid  silver  and  gates  gold  pjata 
Kum  ia  ihe  most  celebrated  of  the  eamttoaii! 
of  Persia,  and  Shiaa  frequently  fly  to  it  ll 
sh^ter.-T-iAfan'fir;  Kumeir;  K.  Abbo^;  MaUsobi 
Ouseley;  Taylor;  JWac(?r.iv.p.276;  Jk  fiode'^  2i 

BAST  is  the  Shi^  of  the  Burmese,  and  lil 
Hi]nx,TA|f«,T^  ThehastolpUul^ifftbeliberj 
cellular  tiBgui»f«Qii8isti4ig  of  tough  tfougiiMT^^ 
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wbich  can  often  be  separated  and  oonTorted  into 
fibfooa  material,  and  made  nsefnl  for  corda^  and 
inaiting.  That  beat  known  to  Europe  ia  a  product  of 
Rowa,  andobtained  from  the  lime  or  linden  tree,  the 
Tifia  finropea,  and  convert^  into  mats  an^  shoes, 
la  the  East  Indies,  species  of  erewia,  of  hibiscas, 
aad  of  molbeny,  ave  lemarkable  for  this  product; 
and  the  Theng-ban-sha,  the  Fa-tha-yon-sha,  the 
Sha-phyo,  the  Ngan-tsonng-sha,  8ha-nee,  and 
Eegw-ot-aha  are  basts  of  Arakan.  The  beats  of 
AJ^fdb  and  Burma  are  Heng-kyo^sha,  Dam-sha, 
lliinot-aha,  Wapreeloo-sha,  and  Sha-gonng,  and 
o&en,  all  used  in  preparing  cordage  for  boats, 
neU,  etc. ;  wholesale  market  price,  ^  2  rupees  8 
aofias  per  nuHind,  and  all  are  (u  the  inner  bark  of 
laige  trees.  The  Sha-nee,  Sha-phyu,  and  Then^- 
bsn-sfaa  of  Akyab  are  more  plenlalul,  and  used  m 
prqaiing  cordage  for  boats,  nets,  etc.,  and  whole- 
sale ma^et  price,  1  rupee  12  annas  per  maund. 
The  Guaad-young-sha  of  Akyab  is  used  for  cables 
and  strong  nets,  the  wholesale  market  price  being 
3  nqtees  4  annas  per  maund ;  and  all  these  fibres 
are  modli  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  province. 
The  Gkm  tree  bark  is  from  the  Melaleuca 
Tiridfifloia,  Malacca.  The  Talee  trap  (Artocarpus, 
jp.)  is  U9»l  for  fishing-nets  at  Hassang, 

The  Talee  Taras  is  of  Singapore  \  and  there  Is  a 
bast  used  as  twine  in  Siam. 

The  bark  doth  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
Keds  is  manufactured  by  the  Semang,  an  oriental 
Negro  tribe ;  and  that  of  the  Celebes  (Kalli)  is 
made  frcRn  the  bark  of  the  paper  mulberrY,    Mr. 
Jaffr^,    aft  the    Madias   Exhibition   of  1857, 
eThfbited  a  very  powerful  bast  from  the  Erioden- 
droQ  anfEactnosam.    A  bast  or  nar  from  Acacia 
rohaita,  has  been  used  for  all  purposes  to  which 
Ruaisn  bast  ia  applied  in  gardens  in  Europe. 
The  matfirial  is  strong,  tough,  and  durable,  also 
pKahfe  when  wetod;  this  bast  could  be  procured 
cheaply  and  in  large  quantities,  as  the  roots,  when 
the  trees  are  cat  down,  throw  up  numerous  young 
ahoota  to  the  height  of  from  6  to  12  feet  in  one 
year.    The  bark  of  this  tree  is  also  a  nowerful  tan. 
BASTAB,  a  feudatory  state,  situatea  between  lat. 
2(r  S7'  and  ir  46'  U,  and  long.  80**  18'  and  82^ 
21'  E.^  is  170  miles loogand  120miles  broad,  with 
aM  ana  of  1S,062  square  miles,  and  78,856  souls. 
Hie  people  dii^y  Gond    The  raja  ia  of  a  Tory 
aaciaBt  fiunily,  and  daims  to  be  of  the  purest 
Bajput  blood    In  Bastar,  the  leaf -ordeal  is  fol- 
lowed by  sewing  np  the  aoeuaed  in  a  Bftck,  and 
lotting  him  dawn  into  water  waist  deep;  if  he 
"^""^^  in  his  atmgig^efl  for  life  to  raise  his  head 
ahom  wster,  he  is  finally  adjudged  to  be  ^ty. 
Thm  eoBiea  the  punishment.    The  extraction  of 
tli«  tasth  ia  said  in  Bastar  to  be  effected  with  the 
of  merenting   the  witch  from   muttering 
i;  bat  in  Kamaon  the  object  of  the  opera- 
k  is  x«tber  to  prevent  her  from  doing  mischief 
the  fovm  of  a  tiger,  which  ia  the  Indian 
e%infa]ent  of  the  lonp-garow.    The  people  are 
littVr  advanced  in  dvihsatioo.    The  Gknid  are  the 
nMit  mnDeroua;  the  deities  are  Danteswari  or 
Mwfi,  also  Mata.    Human  sacrifices  were  made 
to  the  tomer,  but  since  1842  arrangements  to 
^«f«nt  mch  have  been  adopted.    The  dress  of 
she  Qadwn  women  is  very  peculiar, 
BASTABA.    HiHD.    Otulicarpa  lanata, 
BAJBTARD,  an  Anglo-Indian  term  employed  to 
JtfMlfliintr  some  plants  and  animals  which  have 
alrfaDoe  to  others ; 


Bastard  Aloe,  Agave  vivipara. 

Bastard  Cedar,  Oedrela  tuna  ;  Guazuma  tomen- 
tosa ;  Ghickrafisia  tabularis;  Soymeda  febrifuga. 

Bastard  Ebony,  in  Ceylon,  is  their  Kadem- 
Beriye,  probably  a  species  of  Dalberflia. 

Bastard  Floriken,  one  of  the  smaUer  speoies  of 
bustard,  the  genus  Otis. 

Bastard  Mahogany,  Oedrela  toona. 

Bastard  Poon,  Steroulia  f oetida* 

Bastard  Sago  Palm,  Gaiyota  x\rwfu 

Bastard  Teak,  GhiH  Teku,  Tbl.,  is  a  tem 
applied  to  the  Erythrina  Indica,  Lamit  or  *  Moodiy 
wood,'  on  the  Nagari  hills.  The  Y^Ui^i  give  it  to 
DiUenia  (now  Wocmia)  biacteata,  W>  Ic,  858,  and 
it  is  given  also  to  Butea  frondosa ;  in  Bombi^ 
the  Ban-Teak  or  Ben-Teak  (literally  wild  teak)» 
being  the  Liu[erstnamia  miorocarpa. 

BASTI.  HwD.  A  hamlet,  a  village,  a  town, 
from  Basna,  to  inhabit ;  a  Jain  temple.-— J7We<^ 

BASTINADO,  the  FeUek  of  Egvptu  or  Cboh- 
Khilzdan,  literally  stick-eating,  of  the  reiaiaos. 

BA8TRA.    Hmi>.    Callicarpa  laaata. 

BASU.  Beng.  An  honorific  suffix  in  Bengal 
to  Eayasth  families,  which  Anglo-Indians  pro^ 
nounce  Bhose.    See  Eayasth. 

BASUK.    B£NQ.    Adhatoda  vesica. 

BASUNTEE.    Bbno.    Hiptage  madablota. ' 

BASWAPUR    See  Diamond. 

BAT. 


Sham  Gfldhiil,  Bar- 

bhagul, ....  Rnm. 
Trazia,  Papistrello,  It. 
Veqpertilio.  .  .  .  If^i;, 
TaooePachi,.  .  .  Tah. 
QabbiLal,     .    .    .    Tbl. 


Pien-fnh^  Tien-shnh, 

Fnh-Tih,  .  .  .Ghin. 
Croner,  »  ...  Fa. 
£lederMaa«».  .  .  Gut, 
Nokteiu,  .  ,  ,  .  Gb, 
Ataleph,  Othelaph,    Heb, 

The  bat  is  mentioned  in  Lev.  xL  19,  Deut^ 
xiv..  18,  Isa.  ii«  20,  and  Baruch  vL  32,  and  is 
seneral]^  referred  to  as  an  unclean  animal,  or  as 
niuatraUve  of  unsightly  things.  With  the  Chinese 
the  bats  are  regarded  as  creatures  of  good  omen  ] 
and  they  believe  that  bv  eating  preparations  made 
of  the  bkt,  the  eater  wul  acquire  the  long  lif 9  and 
excellent  eyesight  of  the  animal.  The  fruit 
bats  (Pteropus),  or  flying  foxes,  as  they  are 
often  called,  constitnte  a  weU-marned  section  of 
the  bats  belonging  to  the  warmer  parts  of  tbe  pid 
World.  They  are  fmgivorous,  and  do  great 
damage  in  gardens  and  plantations.  The  families 
and  genera  of  the  Cheiroptera  of  South-£}asterA 
Asia  are  arranged  by  natiualists  as  under  :— 

Fam.  Fteropodidn ;  Cfemra^  eynoptenu.  pteropiu. 

Fam.  VampyiidsB ;  OtnerOf  dMslf^ia,  mppofiaayos, 
megadenna,  rhmolophni,  rhino|x>iKi«, 

.Fax,  Nootelionidn:  Oenero,  nyotinomui^  tajp)Lq«pu«, 

Fam.  Tespertilionia^ ;  Omera,  barbastelliu,  keri- 
Youla,  uudunu,  murina,  myotis,  nootnllnla  Aycto-» 
philui,  nyotioeJTu,  pleootns,  Bootophilns^yoipemlio^ 

Some  bats  of  Ceylon,  as  RhinoU>phus  affiois* 
var,  rubidus,  Kdaart^  Hinpqsiderea  murinus,  mr* 
fulgens,  Keiaarty  also  H.  spepris,  uar.  aureos^ 
Kelaari,  have  brilliant  oQloura,*-b9igkt  yeUew* 
deep  orange,  and  a  rich  femminous  brown  incUn* 
ing  to  red.  The  Pteropus  Sdwardsii,  Q^„  is 
eaten  by  natives  of  India  and  Geykm,  i^d  its  fleah 
is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  hm, 

Of  nine  species  of  bats  sent  by  Captain  Button 
from  Missouri,  four  were  European,  and  included 
in  the  Fauna  Britannica.  These  were  Barbastellus 
communis,  Gray,  Myotismurinus,  Geoff',,  M.  pipis- 
trellus,  Schreher^  and  Scotophilus  serotinus,  Schr. 
See  Cheiroptera;  Mammals. 
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BAT. 


BATAVIA. 


Pittwari  or  watcher. 
Taala  or  weighman. 
Del^wal  or  Holi  burner. 
Purohit  or  domestic  priest 
Pandit  or  astrologer. 
Bhat  or  bard. 


BAT.  Siamese.  A  Siamese  coin,  to  which 
foreigoen  apply  the  tenu  TikaL 

BATA  of  Satlej,  Flnggea  viroea ;  in  Hindustao, 
Andropogon  muricatoB. 

BATA  BANG,  a  proyince  between  lat  12^'  and 
LS""  K.  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mekong.  All 
the  rest  either  forms  part  of  Oochin  GMna  or 
IS  tributary  to  it— Hbor,  193. 

BATABI  NEBOO.    Beno.    Gitras  deemnana. 

BATAGUR,  a  ffenns  of  tortoises  of  the  family 
Emydide,  Older  Ghelonia.  B.  lineatos,  Berdmoreii 
dhoDgoka,  ooeilata,  Thnrgii,  and  triTittata  oeonr 
in  India.    See  Reptilia, 

BATAI.  Hind.  From  Batna,  to  diyide.  The 
diyision  of  a  crop  between  the  enltiTator  and  the 
landlord;  any  share  into  which  the  crops  may 
be  diyided  on  ihe  Metayer  system.  The  land- 
lord's share  yaries  Iroqi  one-sizth  to  one*half. 
There  is  the  batai  kanknt,  the  batai-khaliani, 
batai  noasia.  At  the  batai-kbaUani  all  entitled  to 
shares  or  perquisiteB  (Anjali)  assemUa  These 
participators  are  abnoet  the  same  as  the  Baluti  of 
the  Mahrattas,  and  are — 

Fakir  or  religious  mendi- 
cant 
Lohar.  blacksmith. 
Barhal,  carpenter. 
Nao.  barber. 
Dhobi,  washerman. 

BATAN,  one  of  the  Bashee  ffroup  of  islands.  The 
natiyes  are  well-proportioned,  of  a  copper  colour, 
and  medium  stature.  They  are  yery  ugly ;  their 
hair  is  black,  and  cut  short.  Their  usual  drees 
consists  of  a  piece  of  cotton  passed  round  the 
loins,  and  a  peculiar-looking  conical  hat,  sur- 
mounted with  a  tuft  of  goat*s  hair.  In  rainy 
weather  they  wear  a  cloak  of  rushes,  through 
which  the  water  cannot  penetrate.  The  sole 
ooyerinc  of  the  women  is  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth, 
fastened  below  the  bosom,  and  reaching  down  to 
the  knee. — Marryat,  Ind.  Archip,p.  26. 

BATANA.    Hind.    The  pea ;  Fisum  satiyum. 

BATANGI,  of  Hazara  and  Murree  hills,  Pyrus 
yariolosa,  wild  pear. 

BATAR  NIBU.    Beko.    Gitrus  decumana. 

BATAS,  Hind.,  also  Batasa  or  Batasha.  A 
kind  of  light' sweetmeat,  so  called  from  being  made 
with  potash  (bataaha).  Sugar  cakes ;  little  cakes 
of  refined  sugar,  much  used  in  India  in  the  cere- 
monial of  maniages.  In  Hindu  mythology,  Ganesha 
is  often  represented  eating  batasa. 

BATAS-MUNDLEE.    Benq.    Bobinia  Candida. 

BATATAS,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural 
order  Gonyolyulacese.  B.  cissoides,  edulis,  panicu- 
Uta.  pentaphylla,  and  viscida  haye  been  cuttiyated 
in  India;  B.  bignonioides  of  Gayenne  and  B. 
iieterophylla  of  Guba  are  also  known.  Four  small 
roots  of  a  batatas  were  sent  from  Australia  by 
Mr.  DowdesweU,  and  planted  by  Mr.  Bohde  at 
Guntur,  whence  it  was  largely  distributed,  and 
has  been  in  daily  use  as  a  yeffetable,  prefened  to 
the  common  sweet  potato,  as  being  less  sweet  and 
more  f arinaoeous.— vttnVr  Reports^  M.  E.;  Voigt ; 

BATATAS  EDULIS.    Choisy,    Sweet  potato. 
Oonyolyalns  batatas,  Mich. 
Ipomooa  batatas.  Lam. 
Oonvolyiilas  esoulentns,  Sorenffi 
edolis,  2%u7i&. 


Ipomoea  oatesbii|  Meyer, 

Yar.  a.  ei^hrornisa,  red-rooted. 

fi,  leucorhisa,  White-rooied. 


Sharker  Kanada,    Saxsi. 
Rakt^u,  .    .    .    .   „ 
Oagar-Labori,     .    Sikdh.  , 
Batata  Kaka  (yellow),  „ 
Valli  Kalan^,  .    .  Tail 
Sukkarai-rmli,  .    .     „     l 
Ohella  gadda  dampa,  Tel 
Ohiragadam,      .    .     „ 
Mohanam  (yar.  erythro- 

rhiza),    ....     „    I 
Sukkant-yella,   .    *     i, 
Gea-Sngadde, 


Shakr-kaad-alii,    .  BiNO. 
Ka-Zwoo,     •    .    .  BuBM. 
Ka-Zong-oo,      .    .      „ 
Thim-bo-Nyan,      .      „ 
Gbenasa,  .    .  Can.,  Tel. 
Kissinff'Gomfits,     .    Evo. 
Natron,  Batn-aln,  Hiin>. 
Pend-alni      «    •    .      „ 
Batatas,  .   Malat.,  Msx. 
Eatela?EastiU,    Malay. 
Kappa  kalenga,    Maleal. 
Zardak  Lahori,  .    .  Psm. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant  with  creeping  stems, 
originally  a  natiye  of  tne  Malay  Archipebigo,  but 
has  been  distributed  all  oyer  the  warm  parts  of 
the  world,  and  oultiyated  for  its  edible  root& 
These  are  long  and  cylindrical,  and  are  often  eaten 
raw  by  the  people  of  India,  but  Europeans  boO 
them  and  fnr  them,  and  they  become  mealj 
and  sweet.  Shakespeare  makes  Falstaff,  in  tiie 
Merry  Wiyes  of  Windsor,  say,  •  Let  the  sky  rain 
potatoes  and  hail  kissing  comfits  ;*  for  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  before  the  introduction  of  potatoes, 
the  sweet  potato  receiyed  that  name,  the  kisong 
comfits  being  a  conserye.  There  are  two  kinds, 
those  with  red  and  those  with  white  roots,  the 
red  being  most  esteemed.  In  Brazil  they  yield  i 
spirit  called  Vinto  de  Batatas.  There  are  two  or 
three  yarieties  cultiyated  in  the  Tenasserim  Pro- 
yinces ;  they  are  yery  abundant,  but  inferior  botii 
in  size  and  quality  to  the  sweet  potato  of  the 
southern  states  of  America.  —  Mason ;  Mcrrf 
Wives  of  Winder;  Roxh.  i.  48S ;   Voigt ;  Hogg. 

BATATAS  PANIGULATA.     Choisy. 
ConTolvolus  roseus,  H.B. 
C.  paniculatns,  L. 
0.  ^[onipifolius,  Spreng, 
C.  insignis,  8pr. 


Ipomoea  pamculata,  R.  B. 

BhninKamra,BENO.  HlXfD. 
Phal  Modeka,  .  Malral. 
Bhu-chalora-gada,  .  Tel. 
Nela  gummudu, 


I.  mauritiana,  Jacq. 
I.  quinqueloba,  WiUd. 
I.  goBsipifolia,  WUld. 
I.  eriosperma,  Beam. 
L  insignis.  And. 

Chin  gommuda, .  .  TKL 
Nalla  nela  gnmmndn,  „ 
Gammudu  tige,  .  •  it 
Deo  Kanchanam, 
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Grows  all  oyer  India,  the  Archipelago,  l)e« 
Holland,  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America. 
Roots  are  purgatiye. — Roxb.;  Voigt. 

BATATAS  PENTAPHYLLA.    Ck. 
Gonyolvalns  hirsutns,  R,    i  0.  aphylius,  VwianL 
0.  mnnitns,  WaU,  \  IpomcBapentaphylla,  Joci 

Konda  gommada  gadda ;  Pala  Nela  gnmmnda,  Til. 

Grows  all  oyer  the  south  of  India,  in  the  Archi- 
pelago and  islands  of  the  Pftdfic 

BATAVIA,  the  ancient  Jakatra,  situated  ei 
the  banks  of  the  large  river  Tji-U-wung  in  Jaft 
has  always  been  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  poaseflsioai 
there.  The  islands  of  Jaya  and  Madura  in  1880  hd 
a  population  of  19,797,077  souls,  19,542,885  bdnf 
istanders,  10,528  Arabs,  and  206,914  Ghinewl 
and  Batayia  district,  941,847.  Batayiatown  isll 
lat  6""  9'  S.,  long.  106*"  51'  E.,  60  miles  E.S.E.  d 
the  Straits  of  Sunda.  Batayia  was  foimded  fe] 
the  Dutch  in  1619.  It  was  taken  by  a  Britiah  font 
from  India  in  1811,  but  restored  in  August  181< 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  Goyemor-G^eral  d 
Netherland  India^  is  defended  by  a  citadel  andi 
large  garrison,  and  has  an  extensiye  marine  arseuil 
The  bay  and  harbour  are  well  adapted  foor  oom* 
merce,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  canied  on  U 
pepper,  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  spjoes,  hides 
and  teak-wood.  The  chief  imports  are  opium  aal 
piece-goods.  The  anchorage  is  sheltered  by  tfcl 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.-—./.  Ind.  Ard^ 
Bikmore,  p.  56. 


BATOHIAN. 


BATHING. 


BATGfilAK,  a  large  idand  fronting  the  S.W. 
pert  of  Gilolo.  It  k  abont  52  miles  long  by  20, 
and  la  aepazated  from  GDolo  only  bj  a  nanow  strai  t 
Obi,  Batefaian,  and  the  three  toul&em  peninsulas  of 
Gilolo,  poaeen  no  tme  indigenous  popolation.  The 
Batdiiaa  Malays  differ  very  little  from  those  of 
Tenate.  Their  language,  howerer,  has  m<»re  of 
the  F^Niaii  ^onent  in  it,  with  a  mixture  of  pure 
llslqr,8howin£^that  they  areformed  from  stragglers 
of  Tarioua  races.  The  Orang  Sirani  (qu.  Nasrani 
or  Snryani)  are  Christians  of  Portagueee  descent, 
like  Ihoae  of  Temate.  Many  of  these  have  a 
Portngoese  physiognomy,  but  their  skin  is  gene- 
rslly  darker  than  that  of  the  Malays.  They  speak 
Msky,  with  a  large  number  of  Portngnese  words 
aad  idloDi&,  A  third  race  is  the  Galela  men  from 
Gibk) ;  and  a  Itmrth  race  is  a  colony  from  Timor, 
in  the  eastern  peninsida  of  Celebes.  They  have 
a  Tery  light  complexion,  open  Tartar  physiog- 
noKiy,  low  stature,  aad  a  language  of  the  Bugis 
type.  They  are  an  industrious  agricnltaral  people, 
ai^  supply  the  town  with  Tegetables.  They  make 
a  good  deal  of  bark  doth,  similar  to  tbe  tapa 
of  the  Pblyneaians.  A  cylinder  of  bark  is  taken 
off  and  soaked  and  beaten  till  it  be  as  thin  and 
aa  toqgh  as  pardiment.  It  is  used  for  wrapping 
up  eMies ;  also  dyed  with  a  bark  dye,  and  sewed 
into  jackets.  The  Orang  Sirani  are  yery  fond  of 
daaoDg.  In  three  hundbred  years  they  have 
cfaaaged  their  language  and  lost  all  knowledge  of 
their  nationality,  out  in  manners  and  appearance 
ib^  are  almost  pure  Portuguese.  Ererywhere 
in  the  eaai,  where  the  Portuguese  have  mixed 
with  the  native  races,  the  offspring  are  darker 
in  eoloar  than  either  of  the  iiarent  sto^s.  This 
ja  the  caae  with  the  Orang  Sirani,  and  with  the 
Portngueae  of  Malacca.  This  is  not  tbe  case 
in  Sovth  America,  where  the  Mamduco,  the  off- 
raring  of  the  Portuguese  and  Indian,  is  often  fairer 
than  etth^  race,  but  always  fairer  than  the  Indian. 
Hatchian  ia  the  most  eastern  point  in  the  globe 
inhabited  by  any  of  the  quadmmana.  Cynopithecua 
nigreacena,  iound  all  over  the  Celebes,  is  abundant 
i  parts  of  the  forest  of  Batchum.  Cuscus 
Graif^  the  Belideus  ariel,  or  little  flying 
,  and  fJie  civet  cat,  Yiverra  zebetha,  WaU., 
ave  foond  in  Batchian.  Carpopfaaga  perspicillata 
ia  the  great  green  pigeon.  Semioptera  Wallaceii, 
Gray^  la  a  paradiK  l^ ;  the  general  olive  plum- 

Xof  the  male  is  very  sober,  but  it  has  a  pabr  of 
Be  featben  about  six  inches  long  sticking  out 
Btraig^t  lipoin  each  shoulder,  and  the  crown  of  the 
bead  is  i^ossed,  and  pale  metallic  violet.  Lorius 
gpanslaa,  a  red  lory ;  Charmosyna  placentis,  little 
Uxflbeet ;  Goeffroyus  cyanioollis,  a  green  bad  of  the 
panoi  tribe ;  Eurystomus  azoreus,  a  deep  blue 
roller ;  Nectarinea  aurioeps,  a  golden-capped  sun- 
bod  ;  Taayaiptera  isia,  racquet-tailed  kingfisher. 
NleolMr  pigeon  occurs  in  Batchian,  New  Guinea, 
islands,  and  in  small  islands  near 
r  and  Borneo.  Batrachoetomus  crinifrons, 
r  of  Batchian  and  Moluccas.  Among 
the  Pieria  amna,  a  fine  butterfly  of  a 
ich  <^rome  colour.  Megachile  pluto,  &nithy  a 
-like  insect  with  immense  jaws,  like  a  stag 


(rnsp-u 
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Batchian  has  fsM^  copper,  and  coal ;  hot  springs 
dad  gtfJ^erB  occur  in  it.  It  consists  of  sedunent- 
ry  and  volcanio  rocks  and  coralline  limestone, 
filtiU  jJhivial  plains.  The  hills  are  abrupt,  and 
aomitaina  lof  ^ ;  the  climate  moist,  and  a  grand, 


and  luxuriant  vegetation.— Bti^morf,  299 ;  Wid- 
lace,  VL.  19,  2^. 

BATE,  also  written  Beyt,  or  Pirate's  Isle,  a  low 
idand  of  considerable  size,  forming  the  extreme 
northerly  point  of  the  Saurashtra  peninsula,  in  lat. 
^  24'  N.,  and  long.  69""  20'  E.  Even  at  the  Greek 
invasion,  the  Sangara  of  Bate  were  daring,  reck- 
less pirates,  notorious  men  steeped  in  crim^,  and 
hardened  in  defiance  of  (dl  human  law.  Accord- 
ing to  the  mythological  hero-worship  of  the 
Hindus,  it  was  in  Bate  that  Krishna  or  Kanya 
acted  the  part  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  and  redeemed 
the  saor^  books,  mying  his  hydra  foe  the 
Takshac,  who  had  purloinMl  and  concealed  them 
in  one  of  those  gigantic  shells  whence  the  island 
has  its  name. — PoBtans^  Western  India^  ii.  4,  5. 

BATELA  or  Botilla,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  a 
coasting  (one-masted^  sloop  of  30  to  86  'tons 
burden ;  tbe  Batela  of  Sind  is  described  as  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat. 

BATHING. 
SarNahana,  OhtuMMl,  HiN.  I  Sth'nanam,     .  Tam.,  Tel. 
Hamam  lena,  .    .        »»      I  Ahhi-aagana, .         „ 

Bathing  amongst  the  Jews,  Mahomedans, 
and  Hindus,  is  a  religious  rite ;  and  in  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  Persia,  public  baths  are  established 
in  the  principal  dties.  Mahomedans  have  two 
kinds  of  ablution,  or  lustration ;  the  ^  Ghussal,* 
or  legal  washing,  is  for  all  classes,  after  any 
kind  of  bodily  undeanness,  such  as  the  poUntio 
noctnma,  menses,  coitus  or  child-birth,  for  until 
purified  it  is  unlawful  to  eat,  pray,  touch  the 
koran,  or  go  to  the  mosque.  If  tbe  l^al  Ghussal 
be  not  ne^ed,  nevertheless,  before  prayer,  the 
Wazu  or  washing,  in  a  prescribed  manner,  of  the 
face,  hands,  and  feet  ia  indispensable.  It  occupies 
two  or  three  minutes.  The  Wasu  is  only  adopted 
when  any  minor  cause  of  impurity,  as  in  perform- 
ing the  natural  functions,  has  occurred.  -WherBi 
water  is  not  to  be  had,  the  T^ammum,  or  Hdn 
bing  the  face,  legs,  and  hands  with  fine  dust  or  dry: 
sand,  suffioes.  in  Persia,  periods  are  allotted  for 
women  to  go  to  the  bath.  Ouseley  notices  that  the 
bath-horn,  Buq-i-Hamam,  is  soimded  to  announce 
that  the  city  baths  are  heated  and  open  for  the 
reception  of  women, — ^this  bath  trumpet  being 
sometimes  a  horn,  sometimes  a  conch  shelL.  In 
British  India  there  are  no  warm  baths,  either  for 
Hindus  or  Mahomedans ;  in  the  larger  towns,  and 
in  dub-houses,  there  are  a  few  private  swimming 
baths  for  Europeans.  Hindus  generally  resort  to 
a  river-side  or  tank ;  and  Mahomedans  and  the 
Christians  bathe  in  their  own  endosures. 

The  priests  of  ancient  Egypt  purified  them* 
selves  by  bathing  in  the  morning  in  the  waters 
of  the  Nile.  The  lustration  of  tiie  Jews  is  de- 
scribed in  Mark  vii.  2-5,  where  he  mentions  that 
when  the  Pharisees  saw  some  of  the  '  disdples  eat 
bread  with  defiled  (that  is  to  say,  with  unwashed) 
hands  they  found  fault;  for  the  Pharisees  and 
all  the  Jews,  except  they  wash  thdr  hands  oft, 
eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  the  dders.  And 
when  tiiey  come  from  the  market,  except  they 
wash,  they  eat  not ;  and  many  other  things  there 
be,  which  they  have  received  to  hold,  as  the 
washing  of  pots  and  pans,  brasen  vessels,  and  of 
tables.'  And  up  to  the  present  hour  the  Hindu 
ritual  is  ahnost  identical. 

The  Hindu   purification   after   child-birth  is 

Serf ormed  on  tne  16th  day ;   Mahomedans  ad- 
ere  to  the  Hebrew  forty  days.     The  Hindu 
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BATHO. 

SthbiaiiAm  is  ordin&rily  performed  cmoe  daOy^ 
in  the  early  mominff,  toeir  evexiing  ftblation 
not  inyolving  the  head,  bat  from  the  neck.  The 
Abhiangana  Sth^nanam  of  the  HinduB  is  that, 
generally  twice  a  week,  in  which  the  head  is 
anointed  witii  oil,  and  coiresponds  to  the  anointing 
of  the  Jewish  ceremonial,  and  to  the  Indian 
Mahomedan's  Bar-Nahana,  or  head^washing,  ci 
irkdak  ^hape  the  initiatory  head^washing  rite 
of  certain  craftnnen  in  Great  Britain  is  a  remnant, 
as  poBBLU^  may,  similarly,  be  the  feet- washing 
as  a  mamage  ceremony.  In  Britain,  the  bride's 
feet  are  wuhed ;  and  in  the  south  of  India  the 
enffaged  son-in-law  performs  the  ceremmiy  (pahd- 
ksT-kazha-Tindu,  Tah.)  of  washinff  his  mtended 
fatherrin-kw's  (feet  Along  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  at  every  large  {dace,  crowds  of  nnde  men 
and  wcNneQ  are  to  be  seen  at  certain  hooxa  of  the 
day,  bathing  dose  together.  Mr.  La^ard  tells  us 
that  amongst  the  Tiyari  of  the  Nestonans,  the  girls 
and  women  bathe,  mirestrained  by  the  presence 
of  men,  in.  the  streams  or  at  the  doors  of  their 
houses.  In  Japan  there  are  bathing  -  houses, 
in  which,  at  Hakodadi,  both  men  and  women  of 
the  lower  ranks  asaemble.  Mr.  Hodgson  tells  us 
that  on  one  occasion,  at  Yedo,  the  bathers  of 
both  eezes  indisoriminatelv  sallied  out  to  see 
them  pass.    When  Mr.  Aloock  went,  preceded 

Sa  band  of  music,  to  the  Goyemor's  Yamun, 
the  bathers  of  botii  sexes  came  out,  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  by  a  good  long  gaae  on  the  novel 
qpectade.  Amongst  the  Maori  of  New  Zealand, 
both  sexes  bathe  together  in  the  hot  waters  of  the 
yokanic  region. 

The  functions  of  the  skin  cannot  be  preserved 
in  healthy  activity,  nor  the  changes  ci  climate 
effectually  guarded  against,  without  the  frequent 
use  of  the  bath.  The  warm,  tepid,  cold,  or 
shower  baih,  as  a  means  of  preflerving  health, 
ought  to  be  in  as  common  use  as  a  onanfie  of 
apparel  On  a  large  scale,  baths  are  economically 
heated  by  steam.  The  sickly,  the  aged,  the  weak, 
and  the  intemperate  should  avoid  the  use  of  the 
cold  bath,  whidi  should  seldom  be  used  in  the 
higher  table-lands  of  India,  even  by  the  strong. — 
SonneraVs  Voyage,  p.  161 ;  Hodgson^s  Nagasaki^ 
252;  Layard*8  Nineveh}  Bohinson^s  Travels^  ii. 
149 ;  Ouseieg's  Travels,  L  301. 

BATHO,  a  deity  of  the  Gachari  race. 

BATHU,  also  Bathua.  HraD.  Ghenopodinm 
album,  much  grown  in  the  hills  of  the  W.  Hima* 
laya.    In  the  Fanjab,  Amarantus  frumentaceus. 

BATIK  Each  Jakun  tribe  is  under  an  elder, 
termed  the  Batin,  who  directs  its  movements, 
and  settles  disputes. 

BATIR.    BTiND.    QuaiL 

BATKAR.    Hun>.    Celtis  Oancasioa. 

BATMAN,  a  weight  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  equal 
to20ilbB. 

BATN-BAD-BATN.  Arabo-Pbr&  Fkhu  gene- 
ration to  generation ;  a  form  of  granting  land. 

BATKULKAR,  a  tribe  of  weavers  in  the 
Madura  and  Tinnevelly  districts,  who  speak  a 
shmg  dialect.-^  PFtir. 

BATOO  BARRA,  a  river  of  Sumatra,  in  ki 
r  14'  N.,  and  long.  Qa*'  87'  £.  Its  people  have 
been  found  treacherous  to  ahips.  Thev  catch 
turtle,  collect  their  eggs,  and  prepare  fish  and 
eelif. 

BATOOLA.    Hiin>.    Cioer  arietinum. 

BATOR  NIBU.    Beno.    Oitms  deciiniana» 


BATTA, 

BATOTI.  Him).  Diseased  pulse,  eauaed  by 
the  east  wind. 

BATRAOHIA,  a  sub-class  of  animate  of  tiie 
class  Reptilia,  including  all  the  £rog&  It  is 
arranged  by  some  natozaBsts  into  three  orders,  (1) 
Batraohia  salienta,  (2)  B.  gradienta,  and  (3)  B. 
apoda.  The  order  B.  aalienta  has  the  faimlieB 
Ranidn,  Discogiossidsa,  Rhinodermatidn,  Bofon* 
idffi,  and  Po^pedatidse;  the  order  B.  apoda  hu 
but  one  family,  0<Beiliid».  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace 
arranges  the  Amphibia  into  the  orders  (1)  Pteado* 
phidia,  (2)  Batrachia  Urodela,  and  (8)  B.  Anoara, 
the  last  comprising  the  frogs  and  toads.  A  fev 
Batmchiana,  such  as  the  Siren  of  Garolina,  the  Pro- 
teus of  Dlvria,  the  Axolott  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Menobrandius  of  the  North  American  lakes,  retain 
their  gills  during  life;  but  althou^  provided  vritli 
lungs  in  mature  age,  they  are  not  capable  of  liviDg 
out  of  the  water.  Such  Batnchians  tana  as 
intermediate  link  between  reptUes  and  fishes.- 
Tennanfs  Ceylon,  p.  820 ;  ^.  22.  WaUaee,  Distii- 
btUion,  i.  101.    See  Frogs ;  Reptiles. 

BATRAOHUS  GRUNNIBNS.  Linn.  The  na- 
tives attribute  poisonous  qualities  to  these  fishes, 
and  reject  them  even  as  manure.  The  creaking 
sound  they  emit  has  been  noted  by  Budumaa 
Thev  are  capable  of  living  a  considerable  time  oat 
of  tneir  element 

BATSALI-KURA*  Tel.  Pcrtulacaquadiifid& 

BATSNAB  BISH.    Beno.    Aconitum  feroz. 

BATTA.  Hind.  Difference  or  rate  of  exchange, 
extra  allowance.  A  mutiny  occurred  in  the  Bengal 
army  in  consequence  of  an  order,  dated  Ist  January 
1766,  abolishing  double  batta  for  the  officen  of 
the  army.  They  were  ordered  to  send  in  ih&t 
resignatioDS  by  the  Ist  May  1766.  The  mutanj 
was  suppressed  by  Lord  Olive. 

BA^TA  or  Battak,  a  collection  of  tribes  in- 
habiting the  interior  of  that  part  of  Sumatra 
which  hes  between  Acheen  and  the  now  decayed 
empire  of  Menang  Kabou.  They  are  under  sc^i 
rate  chiefs.  The  Batta  in  the  north  of  Smnatia 
occupy  from  the  oountry  of  the  Rawa  on  thti 
river  Rakan  on  the  east  side,  Natal  on  the  weitl 
side,  as  far  north  probably  as  the  latitude  d 
Diamond  Point  on  the  east,  and  Gunong  Abon^ 
Abong  on  ihe  west,  and  border  on  the  Aohinese. 
Their  total  number  is  357,860,  but  others  hati 
estimated  it  at  limiUion.  The  Battas  of  Mandbe 
ling  and  Rertibi  are  muscular,  square-built,  ani 
strong,  bat  averse  to  all  severe  labour.  The  md 
are  generally  better  built  than  tiie  women.  Bel 
beauty  amongst  the  women  is  rare.  The  Batta  hav 
a  true  and  keen  memory,  and  in  their  assembfil 
have  now  a  grave  and  now  a  lively  eloquenet 
which  generally  remains  free  of  bombast.  Insanil 
is  hereditary  in  many  families.  They  have  p^ 
0imy ;  young  and  married  women  are  ohaste.  11 
Batta  loves  palm-wine,  Is  honourable,  humble  i 
suneriors  without  being  slavish ;  he  wUl  not  saSt 
defamation  or  insult  He  is  frn^,  but  hos^ 
able.  But  he  is  fond  of  gambling ;  Ja  covetous 
and  exceedingly  lazy«  He  is  intrepid  and  court 
geous  in  the  chase. 

The  more  barbarous  and  indolent  tribea  are  I 
the  interior  of  Batn-bara,  Assahan,  Beelah,  a^ 
Panel*  The  Batta  alphabet  has  nineteen  lettefl 
and  they  write  from  the  bottom  to  the  to^  in  tfc 
reveise  of  the  Chinese  way.  Their  langnaflebeH 
a  great  reaemblance  to  Maktv.  To  a  oonnderalj 
knowledge  of  letters)  of  useful  artt,  and  letenAI 


BATTAL. 


BATTLES  OF  INDIA. 


/I  Bume  tribes  add  eannibalistn.  MooTf 
Lflfdeiif  Mandeo,  and  Orawfmd  first  faronghi  to 
Botiee  that  ihej  are  catinibaki.  Bit  Stamfotd 
BtAtt  mendoBB  in  hia  Memoin,  p.  427,  that  hd 
had  lieeik  infofmed  thai  th«  old  people  qpieUy 
aaipended  themsalTea  by  their  hands  from  the 
biaiieh  of  a  tree,  and  then  ohOdren  and  neigh- 
bours daaeed  aiNmnd  tliem)  ezdahning,  *  When 
tke  fruit  IB  fipe  then  it  will  M.'  AndWhentiie 
oU,  imlile  to  hold  on  longer^  fell  to  the  ground| 
thefaD  eat  them  np  and  eat  tbein.  Moetwritersi 
bat  kfedy  Captain  Low,  in  No.  B  of  Jonmal  of 
Royal  Asintic  Boeietjr)  deacribe  them  as  cannibals. 
The  Ksfan  Kara  tribe  in  the  districts  bordeHng 
on  Acheeo  are  not  cannibalB.  The  Padunbola 
tiibs  (Mt.  Anderson  terms  the  tribe  Perdim- 
bsnan)  were  the  most  batbaroos  And  most  ad* 
dieted  to  eating  human  h&npL  (Hher  Battak 
eat  piimkeis  of  war  and  erimmalB  as  a  punish*' 
ment,  also  est  their  aged  and  infirm  retatiTee; 
bat  ^  Padimbola  wtLjlaj  trayeUers,  kill  and  eat 
theoL  A  ohief  stated  as  the  manner  of  eating 
the  ctimin^  and  prisoner,  that  thfee  posts  were 
find  in  the  grmind ;  to  the  middle  one  the  body 
ci  the  prisoner  or  criminal  is  fastened,  And  his 
arms  and  l^e  nra  ettended  to  the  two  others,  in 
the  i^me  of  a  St  Andrew's  cross.  On  a  signal 
beng  giTen,  &veTr  one  entitled  to  share  in  the 
featti  radies  on  him  with  hatchets  and  knires, 
and  many  only  with  their  teeth  and  nails ;  he  is 
tfaoB  in  a  few  minutes  entirely  out  or  torn  to 
pieees;  and  so  keen  are  the  guests,  that  they  often 
wcud  each  other's  hands  and  fingers  (Moor,  p. 
ISS^  The  Mres  of  criminak  are  tedeemable. 
PoSygsmy  ia  practised  to  a  great  extent,  but  each 
wife  hai  a  separate  hearth  in  the  one-roomed 
hoam  Women  and  dnldren  can  be  sold  by  the 
hoaband  nnd  fiMiier.  Their  dead  are  buried  with 
nnaeh  ceranony;  the  bodies  of  persons  of  tank 
benig  retained  for  a  long  time,  and  finally  buried 
with  a  aacrifice  ol  animals. — Memoirs^  p.  4S7 ; 
NefBbM^  Brit  SeUlement$^  iL  370;  Moot. 

BATF All.    Hmn.    Euonymus  fimbriata,  or  B. 
Handltoiiii ;  in  Eaghan,  it  is  Pyms  Aucoparia. 

BATTAK.    Hnra    A  person  who  performs 
the  litnal  worahip  of  a  Hmda  idoL 

BATTEDOMBE.  Bingh.  Oalyptranthescaryo- 

pfayOifDlin. 

BATIKS  8AL.    Hihd.   Diptetocarpus  alatus:. 

BATTL    Hum.   A  candle,  a  pastille;  a  roll  or 

atiek  of  neating-wax,  lacquer,  or  any  other  sub* 

■tawee  made  up  in  this  f  onn. 

BATTIA,  a  Hindu  sect  who  worship  Yisbnn 
and  his  isMRMtions,  as  Ballaji  at  Panderpur  and 
Ti^Mli  They  hare  a  great  reverence  tot  their 
Mra,  wfaooi  they  style  maharajat  and  place  at  his 
diipQsal  taa,  man,  and  dhfln,---body)  ndndi  and 
iinaia^  and  teoently  in  Bombiqr  acaadakml  im- 
moralMsft  regarding,  and  eardeesness  of,  their 
vomen  were  disdoeedL  They  are  genetallhf  mer- 
diaati^  and  some  give  annuuly  6  or  10  per  cent. 
of  thei^  piolUn.  bt  Bombay,  hi  188L  thete  were 
M17.  dee  Ballaji ;  Bhattia ;  Yallabha-Oharya. 
BATTICALOA,  a  smaQ  town  on  an  island, 
hm^  BV  W  K,  andkt  6"*  49^  N.,  on  the  east 
coast  of  0^flon«  Its  estuary  aboondi  in  erooo- 
dffea^rii2«,  Catkoy,  m  p.  461. 

BATTLE-AXE  of  Thor  is  the  ttam.    Pattee  is 
the  swastika  erosBof  the  Buddhists,  and  tiie  mono- 
iPRMi  of  Tisfanu  and  Bi?k    Thor's  qrmbol  of 
» WM  th«  kMt  litter  of  ihe  iamaritan 


alf^abet,  the  tau  or  tao  in  ltd  deeusseled  form. 
It  is  the  ma^  which  the  prophet  Esekid  (is.  4) 
was  ordered  to  platie  on  the  foreheads  of  the 
faithful  in  Judah  \  and  Indian  women  still  place  it 
on  theh^  storesof  grain.  It  is  placed  onthejanof 
the  water  from  the  Gkinges  and  Indus,  and  in  the 
south  of  India  is  the  emblem  of  disembodied  Jain 
saints*  It  is  the  mystical  Tao  Sse  of  the  Chinese 
BuddhistSf  is  the  chief  ornament  on  the  sceptre  of 
the  Bon-pa  deities  of  Tibet«  and  is  expressed  on 
the  Artec  or  musical  bell  borne  by  Bal-gorind. 

BATTLES  OF  INDIA^    Andently,  the  Sodha 
and  Rahtor  Rajput  and  the  Jharija  of  Gujerat 
dismounted  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and 
fought  on  foot    After  the  fatal  battle  of  Kadasiyat 
the  Persian  general  Takharian  dismounted   to 
fight  with  Zanir,  the  Arab  diampion.    This  was 
h  common  practice  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  emperor  Conrad's  cavalry  followed  it  in  the 
second  crusade,  and  the  English  when  fighting 
at  Norldiallerton  the  battle  of  the  standard.    Sir 
John  Hawkwood,  a  knight  of  Edward  Hi.,  intro- 
duced the  practice  into  Italy;  and  the  English 
followed  it  m  the  battle  of  Crerrant  and  7emeui]. 
Of  the  chief  battles  and  sieges  in  India  from 
which  British  supremacy  has  resulted)  are  that 
ht  Plassey,  by  Lord  Olive,  in  1757,  against  the 
Mahomedan  power  in  Beneal, — ^Plasisej  behig  the 
name  given  to  the  battle-field^  from  the  circum* 
stiinoe  that  it  wati  covered  with  the  pulas  tree 
Butea  bondosa.    The  siese  of  Seringapatftm  in 
1799  was  of  importance ;  alio  the  battles  of  Assaye 
and  Argaum,  fought  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
in  1803  against  the  Mahrattas.    In  ld(^,  Alighur 
and   Laawarif   both  won   by  Lord   Lihke  and 
General   Eraser  against  Sindia's  battaltona  of 
Mahrattas,   trained  by  Perron.     The  battle  of 
Deeg  in  1804 ;  Mahidpore,  in  1817|  against  the 
Mahrattas ;  Ashti^  in  1816,  against  the  Mahrattas. 
In  1819,  Asirgarh ;  in  1824-25-26,  agamst  the 
Burmese ;  and  in  1826  Bhurtpur  felL    In  1840 
and  1842,  against  the  Chinese ;  1845,  against  the 
Amirs  of  Sind  by  Sir  Charles  Napier.    In  1846, 
agahist  the  Sikhs  at  Sobraon ;  1848,  Multan ;  and 
again,  in  1849,  against  the  Sikhs  at  Gujerat,  and  in 
1856,  in  south  Persia.    In  1857  and  1858-59«  in 
northern  India^  at  Dehli,  and  Lucknow.  against 
the  native  soldiers  in  revolt,  and  nearly  tne  whole 
of  'Hindustan  and  Oudh  in  rebellion.    The  war 
progress  of   the  British  in  India  has  been  by 
dissimilar  militaiy  tactics.    When  in  the  field,  as 
with  Lord  Olive  at  Plassey,  with  Sir  Arthur 
WeUeslev  at  Assaye^  with  Lord  Lake  at  Laswari^ 
Futtehgbur,  and  Af^garh ;  in  1818  at  Nagpur : 
in  1824-25-26,  in  Burma  with  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell ;  in  China,  1841-42,  under  Lord  Gongh  ; 
against  the  Sikhs,  ad  Gujerat,  under  that  com- 
immder ;  and  against  the  Persians,  in  1856,  under 
Sir  James  Outram;  in  1880,  bv  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  at  Kandahar,— the  battles  were  won  by 
boldly  throwing  the  stable  British  troops,  however 
few  in  numbers  iuid  after  long  marches,  against 
the  lesa  coherent  native  levies,  however  numerous ; 
and  in  the  siege  operations  against  Seringapatam, 
agAinst  Gawilghur,  and  against  Bhurtpur  both 
in  1805  and  1826,  by  persevering  determination. 
Lord  Clyde))  operations  of  1858-59,  however,  Were 
marked  by  the  wary  methodical  movement  of  vast 
bodies  against  the  revolted  soldiery  and  rebel- 
liouB  races  I   by  the  measuredf  ponderous,  but 
sl^w  tramp  ef  splendid  infantcji  with  the  cavalry 
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and  artillery  in  aid.  The  only  caralry  mOfveiiieiit 
of  note  that  occnned,  was  after  the  battle  of 
Gawnpnr,  when,  on  the  9th  December  1858, 
Sir  Hope  Grants  witii  the  9th  Lancers,  some 
native  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  moved  26  miles 
to  the  Sheo-rajpoie  ghat  on  the  Ganges,  and 
attacked  the  flying  rebeki,  defeating  them,  and 
capturing  idl  we  guns,  without,  on  his  side,  a 
single  casualty.  Bir  H.  Rose  had  defeated  the 
army  of  Gwalior  before  that  dty  on  the  20th ;  and 
on  the  21st  June  1858,  Sir  Bobert  Napier,  with 
the  14th  Light  Dragoons,  some  native  cavalry, 
and  a  battery  of  artillery,  not  600  in  all,  went  m 
their  pursuit,  and  came  up  with  the  6000  rebel 
sepoys,  with  their  30  guns,  at  Jowva  Alipur, 
where  he  charged  into  the  tluckest  of  tiie  enemy, 
and  completed  their  dispersion.  But  of  the 
100,000  native  soldien  who  revolted  in  May  and 
June  1857,  though  many  died  from  disease, 
probably  not  more  than  40,000  from  first  to  last 
were  kUled  or  wounded.  In  that  revest,  from 
May  till  the  80th  September  of  1857,  the  British 
soldier,  aided  by  the  few  native  troops  who  ro- 
mained  staunch,  in  all  45,000  British  and  60,000 
native,  had  to  struggle  for  their  lives  against 
120,000  sepoy  troops  and  an  equal  number  of 
civil  rebels,  every  one  of  whom  in  Oudh  and 
Rohilkhand  had  been  bom  a  soldier.  The  first  aid 
that  the  British  got  was  from  the  Sikh  levies  sent 
by  Sir  J.  Lawrence  from  Lahore.  In  all,  the 
British  and  native  troops  rose  to  aboat  150,000 
before  the  end  of  1857 ;  and  before  July  1858 
thero  were  80,000  British  soldiers  in  India.  But 
up  to  September  1857,  the  smaller  number  of 
45,000  Bntish  and  60,000  natives  had  to  combat 
for  their  lives  against  not  less  than  800,000  com- 
batants, 120,000  of  whom  had  been  regularly 
trained  soldiers  or  partially  trained  polioe.  Before 
the  end  of  September  1857,  Dehli  had  fallen,  and 
the  part  relief  of  Lucknow  before  the  receipt 
from  Great  Britain  of  other  aid  than  a  wing  of 
tiie  5tii  Fusiliers  and  the  90th  light  Infantry. 

The  real  relief  of  Lucknow  took  place  on  the 
6th  December  1857.  After  Lord  Clyde's  arrival, 
Lucknow  remained  to  be  besieged,  and  captured, 
Cawnpur  to  be  released  from  the  Gwalimr  Con- 
tingent, and  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  cleared  from 
the  armed  rebellion ;  and  under  Sir  Hugh  Rose, 
Central  India  was  restored  to  British  supremacy. 
Towards  September  1857,  and  from  that  time 
onwards,  British  troops  came  in  (and  amongst 
the  first  of  these  came  Lord  Clyde),  at  first  in 
small  bodies,  and  then  in  large,  until  the  entire 
reinforcement  of  50,000  men  had  arrived  from 
Britain  to  re-establish  in  the  east  British  supre- 
macy. As  a  matter  of  history,  it  may  be  weU  to 
record  here  the  strength  of  British  sddien  in  India 
in  the  years  preceding  and  succeeding  the  revolt 


In  India. 

I 

In  India. 

In  India. 

Year. 

BritUh       Tear. 

British 

Year. 

Britiah 

Soldien.  Il 

SokUen. 

Soldien. 

1862 

48,709  1  1869 

106,290 

1865 

71,880 

1853 

46,933  !   1860 

92,866 

1866 

66,764 

1854 

47,146  ;  1861 

84.294 

1867 

65,467 

1855 

46,093 

1862 

78,174 

1868 

61,897« 

1866 

45,104 

1868 

76,085 

1868 

^2S 

1857 

46»627» 

1864 

74,961 

1870 

62,939 

1858 

54,000 

' 

1  Of  these,  5000  in  PeniA.  -  Of  these,  4000  in  AbyasimA. 

Throughout  British  India  generally,  the  obieot 
of  those  with  whom  the  British  from  their  nnt 


entry  on  the  arena  had  come  in  oontaot^— ibe 
Mahomedans,  Mahrattas,  Sikhs,  Sindians,  ami 
Afghans, — had  been  penional,  either  to  gain  sew 
land^  or  to  hold  such  as  were  in  th^  posseMon; 
and  impressed  by  the  habits  and  customs  of  age, 
they  have  moetfy  been  ready  to  yield  or  retceafc 
when  preaMd,  with  the  bdiief  tiiat  they  could 
regain  or  return  when  c^sportunity  recurred ;  for, 
except  the  Sind  Amirs,  not  one  of  all  the  ruling 
powers  in  India  and  its  borders,  with  whom  th« 
British  came  in  contact,  had  possessed  authority 
in  the  ooontry  longer  than  the  British  tbemselvei. 
The  batties  f  onght  by  the  British  in  the  18th 
century  were  ohiefly  for  existence  and  a  staodiDg 
groond,  and  the  names  of  the  great  Lord  Glive, 
Colonel  Lawrence,  Sir  Barry  Close,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  Qeneral  Harris,  General  Welleeley.  Sir 
David  Onohterlony,  General  GUleepie,  Lord  Lake, 
Lord  Goagh,  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  Sur  Frederick 
Roberts,  have  been  conspicaous  amongst  othen  of 
their  countrymen. 

The  Sjumatic  came  into  the  British  possessicn, 
partly  by  gift,  partly  by  treaties,  and  in  psrt  ai 
the  result  of  batties  fought  in  the  ISth  centoiy 
against  Mahomedan  and  Hindu  princes  and  chieb, 
whom  the  French  aided.  Amongst  these  may  be 
enumerated  Sholinghur,  taken  27th  September 
1781;  Negapatam,  surrendered  18th  November 
1781 ;  battle  of  Cuddalore  of  18tii  June  1783. 

The  taking  of  Bangalore  from  Tipu  Sultan  os 
the  21st  Mareh  1791,  gave  a  permanent  poeitioB 
in  Mysore,  but  it  was  eight  years  later,  wheo 
Seringapatam  was  stormed,  on  the  4th  May  1799, 
that  the  country  came  under  British  oontrol,  by 
the  replacement  on  the  throne  of  the  relative 
of  former  Hindu  rulers. 

The  campaign  of  1808  commenced  on  the  7fch 
August  It  was  directed  against  Sindia  and 
Perron  and  the  Bbonsla  raja  of  Berar.  ThsK 
two  Mahratta  powers  had  72  regular  battalioitf 
officered  by  Frenchmen,  and  200,000  troops  un- 
trained, but  from  the  sources  whence  they  wen 
drawn,  such  todk  even  a  higher  social  standiq^ 
than  their  soldiers  of  the  line.  Before  the  end  oi 
December  there  were  gained  by  tiie  British  fom 
batties,  amongst  which  were  Assays^  and  Axgaun 
and  Laswari ;  the  British  completed  eight  siege 
and  storms,  and  effected  the  almost  toted  destnio 
tion  of  the  72  trained  battalions,  the  dispension  c 
the  rest  oi  theur  armies,  the  capture  of  738  piece 
of  cannon,^the  British  force  being  aboat  55,00 
regular  troons,  amongst  which  were  10|000  Britid 
soldiers.  To  effect  these  lesoits,  Sir  Axthii 
Wellesley  had  been  moving  northwards,  takio 
Ahmadoaggur  the  kev  of  the  Dekhan,  takis 
Gawilgarh  in  the  Yin&ya,  also  Anigarh ;  wU 
Lord  Lake  moved  southwards,  fighting  the  batil 
of  Laswari,  against  the  batti£oD8  of  Sindi 
and  Perron.  At  that  time^  also,  Jeswant  Bi 
Holkar,  when  he  opposed  the  British  in  1803,  hi 
100,000  regular  txoops,  amongst  Trhom  we 
60,000  light  horse,  and  180  guns,  with  the  fo 
tress  of  Chandore  and  Galinghnr.  From  ti 
tactics  adopted,  this  moveable  force  baffled  ti 
British  comroanden  and  all  the  militaiy  power  < 
India  from  April  1804  till  the  15tii  February  180 
On  the  2d  April  1805,  Jeswant  Rao  Holkar  w) 
again  defeated  by  Lord  Lake,  who  marched  i 
night,  and  at  daybreak  entered  Holkar's  cao^ 
which  he  completely  broke  up.  In  this,  in  goii 
>  and  coming,  Lake  marched  50  miles.    Lord  Lai 
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Bilyf  in  December  1805,  maidbed  in  his 
pnnaTt  405  inileB  in  4S  days,  from  Secoodn  to 
the  Beas  river  at  the  Bajghat  In  Jeswant  Bao 
flolkar*s  final  overthrow,  Laid  Lake  marched  350 
wSm  m  a  fortn^ht  to  reach  Dehli,  which  So*  D. 
Onditerkmy  was  defending  agunet  Jeswant  Bao 
Holkar.  Bat  on  Holkar's  abandoDment  of  Dehli 
OB  the  14th  and  16th  October  1804,  Lord  Lake 
followed  bim,  and  at  length,  with  a  amali  body  of 
9000  Britiifa  bone  aod  artOkiy,  amongst  which 
woe  the  8th  and  S7th  dragoons,  made  a  forced 
Moch  of  abcmt  48  miles,  defeated  the  forces  of 
Holkar,  abont  60,000,  near  Fairakhabad,  followed 
10  miles  in  pnisoit,  and  returned  to  camp,  mak- 
iag  a  joumej  of  about  70  miles  in  24  honrs,  with 
afosKrf  22  dragoons  killed,  and  20  Europeans  and 

roimd^ 


Amir  Elhan,  the  Bohilla  chieftain  of  Bohil- 
khaiid,  foiaook  the  raja  of  Bhiirtpar,  but  was  fol- 
hnred  by  General  Smith,  whom  Lord  Lake  sent 
in  parsoitb  After  a  march  of  700  miles  in  43 
di^s,  Amir  Khan's  army  was  overtaken  and  de- 
fc^ei  at  Af zalghar,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas, 
on  the  2d  March  1804,  and  Amir  S[han  was  con- 
veyed acroas  the  Ganges  and  Jnmna  in  March,  but 
he  rejoined  H<Aar's  camp  under  Bhnrtpur. 

Bdili,  battle  of , nth  Sept.  1803 

AXi^nr,  MMolt  of  the  fortre«  of,    .      4th  Sept.  1803 

The  Jat  rulers  of  Bhurtpur  were  inclined  to  side 
with  Jeswant  Bao  Holkar.  Bhurtoor  is  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert  of  Bajputana.  When  besieged 
by  Lord  Lake  in  1805,  with  10,000  regular  soldiers, 
loor  detcaanined  assaults  were  made  on  January 
9th  and  22d,  and  Februaiv  20th  and  2lBt,  but  in 
eadi  instance  repulsed,  though  at  the  close,  the 
besi^ed,  on  the  10th  April  1805,  yielded  to  terms. 
In  those  four  fruitless  attacks,  the  British  loss 
was  S203  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  108  were 
cBoen,  In  1825,  however,  during  the  Burmese 
war,  puffed  nn  by  the  belief  that  their  mud  fort 
was  imnmnanle,  they  again  drew  down  the  anger 
of  the  Incuan  Government,  and  it  was  again  be- 
■yd,  and,  on  the  18th  January  1826,  suocess- 
fi^  stormed  by  Lord  Combermere.  Agra  city  was 
taken  on  the  17th,  and  the  fortrcBS  on  the  19th 
October  1808.  Sir  David  Ouchterlony,  a  general 
ofieer  of  the  Bengal  army,  for  8  days  defended 
Ddili  against  the  Mahratta  Jeswant  Bao  Holkar, 
ngnking  repeated  assaults,  though  with  open 
hnadies,  tiQ  on  the  nig^t  of  the  15th  October 
1804,  osi  the  approach  of  Lord  Lake,  Holkar 
witiidreiw.  From  that  time  the  lloghul  emperor 
d  DeUi  became  a  stipendiary  of  the  British. 
The  Nepal  war  ended  on  the  12th  March  1816. 
H  was  BQOcessfully  oondncted  by  Sir  David  Ouch- 
tsilonj;  but  there  fell  General  Gillespie,  who  had 
B«Beved  Tdlore  when  it  was  seized  oy  rebels  in 
1808iy  and  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  Java 
la  Aogost  and  September  1811.  Several  tracts 
in  the  mountain  vallevs  of  the  Himalaya  were  then 
ceded  to  the  British  Indian  Govenmient. 

Hie  territories  on  the  norUi-west  part  of  penin- 
wtaimt  India  have  been  chiefly  acquired  from  the 
JUualte  rulers,  as  the  results  of  war  and  vio- 
totse0  gained,  and  fortresses  taken.  Bombay 
iriaad  came  by  gift  from  Portugal,  as  part  of  the 
of  kinff  Charles  the  Second's  bride.  The 
sd  batlles  were  in  the  beginmng  of  the  19th 
/,  and,  in  1817, 1818,  and  1819,  fought  by 
^neral  Wellesley.  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  and  Sir 
;  Munro.    Of  " 


Ahmadnaggur,  lurrender  of  dty,       •  Uth  Aog.  1806 

Ajnaye,  battle  of.        ....  23d  Sept.  1803 
Gawilgarh  fort. 

Borhampcre  lurrendered,  .  16th  Oct.  1808 

Ahmadnaggur  city  was  taken  by  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  on  the  lltfa  August  1803,  and  inmiedi- 
ately  afterwards  he  received  the  surrender  of  the 
fortress,  long  regarded  as  the  key  of  the  Dekhan. 
Poona^Gity  of,  taken,         .  .     19th  Nov.  1817 

Seetahuldee,  bftttle  of,       .      26th  and  27th  Nov.  1817 

Nagpnr  taken, 26th  Not.  1817 

"  SOth  Dec  1817 

19th  Dee.  1817 
2Ut  Dee.  1817 
Ut  Jan.  1818 
Uth  May  1819 
20th  May  1818 
30th  Nov.  1818 
30th  Mar.  1819 
9th  Apr.  1819 


Do.  re-taken, 
Jabbolpnr,  battle  of, . 
Mahidpnr,  battle  of.  . 
Goiyganm,  battle  of,  . 
Copanldrog,  ttorm  of, 
Ohanda,  siege  and  itorm  of, 
Amnlnalr,  aiirrender  of, 
Aairgarh,  aiege  of, 

Do.      lanendered  onconditionally, 


.     18th  Deo.  1845 
2l8t  and  22d  Dec.  1846 
28th  Jftn.  1846 
16th  Dec.  1845 
22d  Feb.  1846 
9th  Mar.  1846 
10th  VbIk  1846 
2d  Jan.  1849 


Sind  fell  to  the  Indian  Government,  from  the 
Mahomedan  Talpur  dynasty,  after  the  battles  of 
Meeanee,  on  the  17th  February  1843,  and  of 
Hyderabad,  on  the  24th  March  1843,  both  fought 
by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  this  gave  the  course 
of  the  Indus  up  to  Multan.  The  Panjab  was 
twice  engaged  m  war  with  the  British  Indian 
Government  in .  1845,  and  again  in  1849,  after 
which  the  entire  Sikh  dominions  were  incorporated 
with  those  of  British  India,  and  a  rapid  increase  of 
its  resources  followed 
Moodkee.  battle  of,  . 
Feroahan,  battle  of,  . 

AUwal,  battle  of 

lAhore,  annexation  to  the  British,     . 

Do.,    ooeupied  by  the  British, 

Do.,    trea^  of.       .... 
Sobraon,  battle  of ,      . 
Multan,  city  of,  taken  by  storm, 

Do.,     unconditional   lurrender  of 

Moolraj  and  garrison  of,  22d  Jan.  1849 

Chniianwada,  battle  of ,      .        .        .     13th  Jan.  1849 

Gnjerat,  batUe  of,      ....      2Ut  Feb.  1849 

Political  difficulties  with  the  Baraksai  chief,  Dost 
Muhammad  Khan,  induced  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, at  the  close  of  1888,  to  resolve  on  displacmg 
him,  and  replacing  the  deposed  king,  Shah  Shuja 
ul  Mulk. .  This  was  done  after  a  series  of  successes 
and  severe  reverses,  in  one  of  which  an  entire 
British  Indian  brigade  was  destroyed  by  climate 
and  the  sword.  It  was  the  greatest  disaster  that 
ever  befel  the  army  of  India.  The  chief  battles 
fought  were : — 

Ghazni,  eapture  of,     ...        .      28d  July  1880 
Do.,   re-capture  of,        ...     6th  Sept.  1842 

Kabul  taken, 7th  Aug.  1888 

Do.,  re^Mmipation  of,  .  .  .  16th  Sept.  1842 
Khelat,  stonn  and  capture  of,  .  .  13th  Kov.  1830 
JaUlabad,  battle  of ,    ....      7th  Apr.  1842 

In  1878-79,  political  difficulties  again  led  to 
war,  and  Kabul,  Ghazni,  and  Kandahar  were  again 
occupied,  and  battles  fought,  in  which  Sir  Donald 
Stewart  and  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  were  victorious. 

The  territories  held  by  the  British,  west  of  the 
Indus,  consist  of  a  strip  on  the  bank  of  that  river, 
and,  in  Arabia,  the  peninsula  of  Aden,  taken  on 
the  19th  January  1889. 

The  possessions  east  of  the  Ganges  have  fallen 
to  the  British  arms  from  two  powers.  The  first 
to  engage  in  hostile  opmtions  were  the  Burmese, 
from  whom,  after  a  series  of  operations  in  1824, 
1825,  and  1826,  territories  in  Assam,  in  Arakan, 
and  in  Tenasserim  were  gained.  But  war  again 
recuzred  in  1862,  and  further  territories  were 
anneaced  at  the  mouth  of  the  Irawadi;  so  that 
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from  the  mouth  of  the  Indoa  to  Singapore,  almost 
the  entire  seaboard  became  British  territor3r.    The 
principal  ocemrences  were : — 
lstWar« 

Baoffooii  taken, llth  ftUgr  18M 

Oheduba,  taken  from  the  Burmese,    •  27th  May  1824 

TaToyiaken, X5th  Sept.  1824 

Mergui  taken, 15th  Sept.  1824 

Martaban  taken,         ....  Mth  Oot.  1824 

Kemmendine  taken,  ....  9th  Dee*  1824 

Rnngapore  taken  from  the  Burmese, .  Slit  Feb*  1825 

Arakan,  capture  of,     .        .        .        .  19th  liar.  1825 

Donabew  taken, .        «...  2d  Apr.  1825 

Prome,  Burmese  defeated  near, .  1st  Oct.  1825 

Melloon,  Burmese  defeated  at,  .        *  19th  Jan.  1826 

Burman  Empire,  peace  with,      .        «  19th  Feb.  1826 

2d  War. 

Rangoon  taken, 5ih  Apr.  1852 

Martaban,  i        ....        i       6th  Apr.  1851 

Bassein, 19th  l£ky  1852 

Pegu,  capture  of,  .  .  .  .  3d  June  1852 
Prome, 9th  Sept.  1852 

With  China  there  have  been  two  wars,  in  1841 
and  again  in  1859  to  1860-1,  from  which  several 
small  districts  were  ceded  to  the  British.    In  the 
earlier  war  the  chief  battles  were  as  under : — 
Chusan,  capture  of,    .        .        .        .       5th  July  1840 

Do.,  re-capture  of,  .  .  .  1st  Oct.  1841 
Ohuenkee,  taking  of ,  .        .  7th  Jan.  1641 

Bogue  Forts,  taldng  of  ,      .  .     26th  Feb^  1841 

Canton  captured  and  ransomed,  .  25th  May  1841 
AmoY,  capture  of,  ...  .  26th  Aug.  1841 
Ghinhae,  capture  of ,  .  10th  Oct.  1841 

Ningpo  taken. Idth  Oct.  1841 

Ching-keang-fu,  battle  of ,  .  .      2l8t  July  1842 

Chapoo,  capture  of,    ....     18th  May  1842 

Ceylon,  long  a  Fortnguese  and  Dutoh  territory, 
was  taken  by  the  British  at  different  times,  Tiz.: 
Colombo  taken,  •        •        .        .        •     16th  Feb.  1796 

Kandv  taken, 18th  Feb.  1815 

TC<^T»«^ift»  country,  British  entered  the,    11th  Jan.  1815 

The  central  parts  of  peninsular  India  have 
several  times  needed  coercion.  At  Kittoor,  a 
battle  was  fought  on  the  23d  October  1824)  and 
the  fort  was  beueged  and  taken  on  the  6th  Deoem- 
ber  of  that  year.  Badami  fort  was  taken  by 
storm  on  the  18tli  February  1818,  and  w.aB  again 
captured  on  the  10th  June  1841 ;  and  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  events,  Punalla  and  Pow- 
anghur  were  captured  on  the  Ist  December  18444 

Kumool,  hela  by  a  feudatory  Pathan  chief,  lying 
between  the  Ceded  Districts  and  the  Hyderabad 
territory,  was  surrendered  to  the  East  India  Com* 
pany  on  15th  December  1815,  but  on  the  18th 
October  1839  was  again  taken  possession  of,  and 
on  the  same  day  a  battle  was  fought  at  Ztorapore, 
a  few  miles  off,  the  nawab  of  Kumool  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  territory  annexed. 

In  1834,  cruelties  carried  on  for  a  long  series  of 
years  by  the  raja,  brought  on  him  the  hand  of 
the  Indian  Government,  and,  after  a  series  of  opera- 
tions, Coorg  was  captured,  after  a  battle,  on  the 
8th  AprU  1834. 

In  the  interval  of  one  hundred  years  here  re- 
viewed, the  British  India  troops,  under  the  East 
Indian  Company's  administration,  were  composed 
both  of  European  and  native  soldiery,  armed 
according  to  the  European  mode,  as  artillery, 
cavalry,  and  inf antty,  and  dmilarly  disciplined, 
but  amed  by  levies  at  horse  and  foot  with  a  less 
perfect  or  less  eztenidve  organissation,  and  termed 
irregular.  In  the  early  wars  there  were  few  or  no 
EuropeHn  soldiery,  and  but  small  bodies  of  native 
troops ;  but  these  gtaddaliy  liHSreased  with  etptkH'- 


MtTLES  OF  INDIA. 

■Ion  Of  tefHtory  a&d  more  concentrated  oppeftHkm, 
and  the  European  and  native  forces  in  Indit 
were  in  the  years 

SotDpeant.   KstlV^R.  BnropMUk.  iMiftk. 


183^40,  35^604  199,889  1868-59.  lOS,^  198,^ 
18l2-i8«  46,726  390,947  1964^<  71»869  UStUS 
1856-57,    45,59S    282,224 

In  1857,  the  revolt  of  the  Bengal  native  army 
ocoured)  and  the  policy  ni^oe  then  has  been  t9 
augment  the  European  ann,  remove  all  sepoji 
from  the  BcientifLo  coips,  and  reduce  their  num- 
bers. The  composition  of  the  Indian  army  ia 
1867  and  1865  was  at  under  t-^ 
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In  tiieir  opponents,  the  British  forces  have  had  io 
encounter  clouds  of  horse^ aa  in  theMahrattacampa; 
brave  foot-soldiers,  aa  m  the  Afghan,  Gurkha, 
Sindian,  Sikh,  Tartar,  and  Mongol  ;  ajid  nativB 
armies  trained  by  European  dEUsers,  Italians, 
French,  and  Germans.  But  those  with  the  native 
rulers  have  app^red  in  the  field  with  every  weapon 
and  armour  oi  defence  mentioned  in  history, 
swords  and  speare,  shields,  bows  and  arrows ;  and 
up  to  1867,  in  Hyderabad,  soldiery  with  bows  and 
arrows  were  still  to  be  seen  passing  in  review  ia 
the  war  pageant  of  the  Kizam^s  Langar,  and  are 
the  natiraal  weapons  of  several  races  in  the 
Vindhya  and  Satpura  bills* 

The  chief  siegeSf  battles,  etc*»  of  the  British,  u 
S.E.  Asia,  have  been  aa  under :— ^ 

19th  Jan.  1831 
17th  Oot.  1803 
19th  Oct.  180S 
11th  Aug.  18(B 
4th  8^.  1803 
28fch  Jan.  1846 
26th  Aug.  1841 
lOth  Nov.  1818 
19th  Mar.  XS» 
4th  Qoi.  1753 
SOth  Mar.  I81d 
9th  April  1819 
28d  Sept.  1808 
.      ,  2UtMar.  1791 

Badami,  Btorm  and  avronder  of  fcvt  of,  18th  Feb.  1818 
Do.,    capture  of,    •       .        .        .    10th  June  1841 
Ba&da  taken 9th  Aug.  IBIO 


Agra,  ally  of,  takeni  i  i        i 

Agra  taken,        .        .  «       . 
Ahmadna^gur,  surrender  of  city  of, 

Alighur  fortress,  assault  of, 

AUvral,  battle  of,        .  «        » 

Amoir,  capture  of,       i  • 

AmuJaair,  surrender  of,  t        • 
Arakan.  capture  of.    . 

Arcot,  taken  by  Lally,  .        4 
Asirgurh,  siege  of,      . 

Do.,      surrender  of,  <        i 

Assaye,  battle  of ,       i  i       i 
Bangalore  taken, 


m 


Berhampore,  lurfettder  of)  i        i 
Buseih,      t        k        t        «        . 
Bhurtpttr  stotrmed,     «       »       » 
Bogue  Forts,  taking  of^      « 
Bourbon  Island  taken,  * 

Burman  Empire,  peace, 
Calcutta  taken,  «        «        i        i 
Omton  captured  and  ransoiMid) 
Caianda,  siege  and. steraicf,  ^  • 
Chandemuggur  taken  possession  of, . 
Chapoo,  capture  of ,    .        , 
Cheduba  taken  from  the  fiurmese,    . 
Chinhae,  capture  of,  .       i 
Ching-keang-ftt,  battle  of m       *       i 
Ch^IaBwaJIk  battle  of,     . 
Chuenkee,  taking  of ,  • 
Chusan,  capture  of ,    . 
Do.,    re-dipture  of, 
Colombo  tAken,  <       i       t 
Coorg,  battle  and  eaptare  of, 
Coryganm,  battle  of  ^ «       « 
CoMuldrog.  stcmn  ^, 
Cuddalore/Mttle  of, . 
Cuttack  taken,   . 


16th  Oei  1898 

19thM»yl86S 

18th  Jan.  1896 

26thFeb.l841 

9th  July  1810 

19th|eb.lM 

SSdJatuim 

26thMa/18iaL 

90th  Mar  1813 

14th  Mar.  179 

18th  May  183 

27th  May  1844 

10tiia(»(.1841 

21slJialjlBtt 

18th  Jan.  ia» 

7thJan.]8a 

S^JnlylSo 

lMOei.liU 

lOlh  Felh  tm 

ethABHllSM 

1st  Jan.  1818 

14th  May  1^ 

13th  June  fSk 

14thOei.iMi 
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BAUHmiA. 


IkiUL  faattie  of, 
Danaoew  taken. 
JavaibMhj  battle  of,  . 
Tert  li¥il]ijhiii  taken,   . 
Gkasni,  eaptore  of,     . 

Da,    re-cantme  of. 

Da*  ao,f 

G^jerat,  Iwtile  of,      . 
Qjdoalnd,  Bind,  battle  of. 


.    nth  Sept*  IM 

2dAprill825 

nrt  and  29d  Dee.  1845 

Mb  Feb.  1787 

.      23dJiiljl8a9 

.     6ih  Sept.  1842 

.       .  1880 

.        .     21«i  Feb.  1849 

24th  Mar.  1843 


liva, Aug.  and  Sept.  1811 

JiUabad,batUeof,   ....     7thApnll842 
loodpora taken,.        ....   39th Sepl^  18S9 


ur,  battle  of  » 
Xttmltaken,       .        . 
.  Do.,  re-oocopation  of, 
Do.,  do.. 


Kaad^ti 


eoontiT,  Biitiih  entered  the. 


Do.  re-taken, 

Xbdat,  storm  and  capture  of, 
Sttoor,  battie  of. 

Do.,     oege  and  eantme  of, 


19th  Dea  1817 

7th  Aug.  1899 

16th  Sept.  1842 

1879 

18th  Feb.  1816 

Uth  Jan.  1815 

9th  Dea  1824 

1852 

13th  KoT.  18S9 

23d  Oct.  1824 

5th  Deo.  1824 


Kmool,  sonmder  of ,    15th  Dea  1815, 18th  Oet^  1839 


UhBK%  Q— npaad  by  tbe  British, 
Da,   annexation  to  the  Britiih, 
Da,  treaty  of t        .        .        . 

MnSla  taken,    .... 

Hutabaa  takeDi 

lUki^se,  battle  of,.' 
Jfaazitm  raivendered, 
Jiahanjpore  and  Paniar,  battle  of, 
Ibeanee,  batUe  of ,     . 
MrilooB,  Baxmese  defeated  at,  . 


16th  Dea  1845 

22d  Feb.  1846 

9th  Mar.  1846 

27th  Jnly  1762 

aOthOet.1894 

5th  April  1861 

21st  Dea  1817 

2d  Dea  1810 

29th  Dec.  1743 

17th  Feb.  1843 

19th  Jan.  1886 

15tk  Sept.  1824 

18th  Dea  1845 

2d  Jan.  1849 

Da,  aoxrender  of  Moo&aj  and  garrison,  22d  Jan.  1849 


Xoodkee,  battle  of.    • 

Ifaltan,  city  of,  taken  bv  atorm, 


Hagpnr  taken. 

Do.    re"taken, 
Htfanataai  aanendered,    • 
liipal  var*  end  o^     •        .       , 
Ifiagpo  taken, 
Fflga,  capture  of, 
*"    *' ikRiy  taken,     . 
y  titj  of,  taken, 
;  Banneae  defeated  near, 


PDaSa  and  Powanghnr,  capture  of, . 
I  taken 


Da. 


\  taken  from  the  Bnnneae, 

dametonned, 
ee,  battle  of, 
bur  takeb, 
,  battle  of,      . 
!n(foy  tak<*ii, 
Zonpote,  battle  of,    . 

At  Waterloo,  the  total  force,  Britiah  and  allied, 
vader  tbe  Duke  of  WellingtODy  amounted  to  69,686, 
cot  of  which  there  waa  a  grand  total  killed  of 
^-^jer  oe&t. 

ne  Indian  xetnma  show  the  following  raUoe  :^ 


aUth  Nor.  1817 

80th  Dea  1817 

13th  Nor.  1781 

12th  2Car.  1816 

13th  Oct.  1849 

3d  Jtme  1852 

1761 

19th  Not.  1817 

let  Oct.  1825 

9th  Sept.  1852 

let  Dec.  1844 

nth  May  1824 

5th  AprO  1852 

21st  Feb.  1825 

4th  Hay  1799 

27th  and  29th  Nov.  1817 

.       .    27th  Sept.  1781 

.  10th  Feb.  1846 

.  '  15th  Sept.  1824 

.     18th  Oct.  1839 


1808.  Aasaye,  .  . 
MM.  Diei^  .  . 
1S17.  lUfidpore, 
1817.  Siiaboldi,  . 
15181  Covyganm,* 

The] 


lto3 

1 
1 


1845.  Mahanjpore,     1  to  6 
1846i  Batties  of  the 

Sntlej,  .    .    1„5 
1848.  GhUUanwalla*  1„7 


MM  of  the  defeated  in  every  affiair,  except 
the  iMt^  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the 
Seringapatam,  in  1799,  was  atormed  and 
by  ^^76  men,  in  two   cohumw.    The 
lo«a  in  the  aManlt  was  106L 

K!ll6d.  Woended.    WaBEng. 
Buiopean  cfflcen,       •        •      22  45  0 

„  ^TC.O.  and  soldiers,      181        122  22 

K&V0  soldiers,  .       ..     119        420  100 

Of  tbe  officens  36  were  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  iMiiilt.    Lord  Lake^  with  an  original  fotce  of 


9000  faen^angmented  afterwards  by  the  foree  from 
Bcnnbay,  according  to  Major  Hoogh,  appeared 
before  Bhortpur  in  January  1805.  During  four 
BQOceaaiyeiiMaults,  each  increasing  in  desperation, 
Lord  Lake  was  repulsed,  with  loss  of  2910  killed 
and  wounded. 


First  asaaiilt, 
Second  do. 


456  I  Third  assault, .    .    .    894 
573  I  Fourth  do 987 


299 


There  were  of  officen  killed  15,  and  85  wounded. 
Major  Thorn  gires  the  loes,  in  all  the  operations, 
at  9100  men  and  102  officers,  killed  and  wounded. 
^Major  Hough;  War  Office  Statistical  lUport; 
Havthcl^B  Thru  Main  Questions;  Material  Pro- 
gress in  India,  1865-66;  The  Lancet^  8ept»  10, 
1868. 

BATH.    Arab.    Groton  tiglinm  seed. 

BATH  BERALA,  a  stone  idol  highly  Tene- 
rated  by  the  Dyaks,  who  suppose  the  slight  ele- 
Tation  on  which  it  is  placed  to  be  the  residence 
of  a  great  sprit,  in  whose  honour,  once  a  year, 
the  Dyaks  are  said,  at  this  spot,  to  hold  a  great 
feast,  bringing  pigs  and  provisions  from  their 
villages  for  tli^  purpoae.  It  is  the  workmanship 
of  a  people  who  haa  attained  to  some  degree  of 
skm  m  tae  art  of  working  stone^  Oao  discovered 
at  a  point  of  the  liver  about  &  miles  above  the 
town  of  Sarawak,  called  Battu  Eawa;  another 
on  the  Samaxcand  river,  near  Ledah  Tanah,  and 
called  by  the  Malays,  Battu  Berala,  or  the  Idol 
Stone- 

BATUKA  BHAIRAVA,  in  Hindu  mythology, 
an  inferior  manifestation  ox  Siva,  described  in  the 
Yiswasara^dhara  Tantra,  and  represented  as  a 
well-formed  naked  youth  mounted  on  a  dog. 

BATU  NAKIT.    Jap.    Beaoar, 

BATUBL    Oan.    Argemone  Mezicana. 

BATU  ZABD*    Pebs.    Amarantua  cruontus. 

BATWARA.  HlND«  The  partition  or  division 
of  an  estate  held  by  several  iomt  proprietors. 

BAU.  Hind.,  also  callea  Murasa  and  Mand- 
waoh,  in  N.  India,  a  zamindar's  perquisite  or  fee 
whenever  the  daughter  of  any  cultivator  in  his 
viUage  is  married. 

BAU  or  Ba,  a  section  of  the  Binjara  at  the  foot 
of  the  Himahm. 

BAUHINIAf  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Fabacee ;  the  generic  name  was  given  to  it 
from  the  twin  form  of  the  leaf,  in  honour  of  the 
twin  brothers  Bauhin.  The  number  of  species  is 
considerable ;  and  some  are  shrubs,  and  some  are 
trees  which  yield  useful  woods^  astringent  gums, 
fibrous  barks.  Dr.  Hooker  mentions  that  a  thousand 
feet  abiDVQ  Punkabaree  in  the  Outei^  Himalaya  the 
prevalent  timber  is  gigantic,  but  scaled  by  climb- 
mg  Bauhinias  and  Kobinias,  which  sometimes 
sheath  the  trunks  or  span  the  forest  with  huge 
cables,  joining  tree  to  tree.  In  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces,  also,  a  scandent  species  creeps  up  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees.  The  flower-buds  of 
almost  all  the  Bauhinias  are  eaten  by  the  natives 
of  India.  The  seeds  taken  from  the  huge  pods  of 
B.  racemosa  are  eaten  in  the  hills  of  the  N.W. 
Himalaya.  The  pods  look  like  pieces  ci  Hdck 
undressed  leather,  about  a  foot  long  and  an  inch 
or  two  broad;  they  are  placed  over  the  ashes 
of  a  fire  till  they  roast  and  split  open ;  the  flat 
soft  seeds  are  taken  out  and  eaten  *  the  flavonr  is 
pleasant,  but  the  seed  is  not  wholesome.  The 
woods  are  often  ol  a  dark  colour*  The  loUowing 
are  the  principal  species :«— 


Tail 
Tel. 


BAUHINIA. 

fiauhinia  acaminaia,  X.,  mountain  ebony. 
B.  Candida,  AU,  not  Moab. 

Chitka,    Kanohan  Velutta  manda- 

Chakta,    .    .    .    BiKO.       nun,    •    .•    . 
Ha-harhl»-ga, .    .    Buuf.   Yelbd  munthari, 
Oachunar,   .    .    .    Hind.    Deo-KaDohana» 
Daolo  Kimchnn,  .  Uahb. 

This  handflome  shrub,  with  lai^e  pure  whita 
flowers,  grows  in  the  Mauiitins,  Ceylon,  Assam, 
both  peninsulas  of  India ;  is  rare  in  Cdmbatore ; 
is  cultiTated  in  the  Bombar  side,  as  also  in  the 
Panjab,  the  Dekhan,  and  Tenasserim.  It  grows 
rapidly  from  seeds,  and  flowers  in  the  second  or 
third  year.  The  flower-buds  yield  an  excellent 
vegetable  for  carries.  The  floweis  are  very  hand- 
some when  open,  being  almost  pure  white,  with  a 
sweet  odour.  It  reaches  a  fair  size,  and  gives  a 
wood  6i  a  good  quality,  but  seldom  of  scanUing 
sufficient  for  house  puiposes. 

Bauhinia  brachycarpa,  Wdll.j  the  Bwai-jin  of 
the  Burmese,  attains  to  nearly  three  or  four  feet 
at  Taong-dong  and  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces ; 
its  wood  is  white-oolouied,  and  adapted  for  ftjocj 
work  and  cabinetmaking. 

Bauhinia  diphylla,  Buck. 
Fft-lan,     •    •    .    .  BUBM.  I  Tepi  of  Nellora,    .      TlL. 
Aathi,     •    .    .    .     Tam.  |  Apa, „ 

This  small  tree  ^ows  in  Burma,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Irawadi  at  lenan-gheun  and  Taong-donff, 
alfio  at  MasuHpatam,  Cuddapah,  Guntnr,  and  Nel- 
lore.  Its  flowers  are.  pure  white,  of  middling  size. 
The  natives  make  temporary  ropes  of  its  bark  for 
securing  thatch,  mattmg,  or  fences.  The  barks 
of  several  other  Bauhinias  are  used  similarly. 
Ara  nar  is  the  bark  of  B.  parvifolia,  of  which 
matches  for  matchlocks  are  made. 

Bauhinia  Malabarica,  Roxb,,  the  Bo-ay-gy-in 
of  the  Burmese,  a  native  of  Malabar,  where  it 
blossoms  in  October  and  November.  It  also 
grows  in  Assam,  and  is  common  in  the  plains  of 
British  Burma,  where  its  wood  is  used  for  the 
cross  pieces  of  harrows,  house  posts,  etc.  A  cubic 
foot  weighs  42  lbs.  The  average  length  of  the 
trunk  to  first  branch  is  16  feet,  and  average  girth 
at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  4  feet. 

Bauhinia  parviflora,  Vahl.^  the  Koeundta  of  the 
Panjab.  A  great  climber  in  the  Siwalik  tract 
Timoer  of  a  small  size,  from  5  to  6  feet  in  length, 
and  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  Its  gum  is  used 
medicinally. 

Bauhinia  purpurea,  X.  B.  Goromandeliana,  Z>.  C 


Deva  Kanohan, 
Sarol-mara, .    .    . 
ChoTi^a  Handam, 


Beno. 
Can. 

Hal. 


Shegapu  Munthari, 
Bodanta  Chettu, 
Pedda-are,    •    • 


Tajc. 
Tkl. 


A  tree  with  very  large,  deep  rose-coloured, 
fragrant  flowers,  which  appear  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains.  It  grows  in  the  Mauritius, 
Goromandel,  Burma,  Asum,  and  Oudh.  the  Kheri 
pass,  Garhwal,  and  Kamaon,  also  in  Ganara  and 
Sunda,  both  above  and  below ;  most  common  near 
the  Gungawallee  creek.  It  attains  a  large  size  in 
the  mountains  of  India.  Its  timber  is  hsurd,  dose- 
giained,  and  very  durable,  and  of  a  fine  reddish- 
brown  colour,  and  can  be  had  in  lengths  of  12  to 
15  feet,  and  30  to  35  inches  in  girth.  It  is  strong, 
and  good  for  agricultural  implements,  but  seldom 
large  enough  for  building. 

Bauhinia  racemosa,  Lam.  not  Vahl 
B.  parviflora,  VM.  \  Pfliortigman«emo»,£ro(*. 

B.  apicata,  Kan. 


BAUHINIA. 


BiNO. 


Myla, SciQH. 

Atoha  maram  ?  .    .    Tam. 
Main?  Mali-jhun?     Tiu 
Patwa  Mawal,  Are,      „ 
Adariaviaa,     •    .      „ 


Baa-nj, 

Bwai-jm ;  Hpa-lan,  Bubm. 
Mawil  Ghila ;  Mala,  Hum. 
Apta ;  Patwa,  .  .  Mahb. 
Mlorta,  ....  Panj. 
Yaana-raja, .    .    .  Sansk. 

This  immense  climber  is  found  all  over  Britiah 
India,  Ul  throuffh  Burma,  and  along  the  forests 
ci  the  Siwalik  hills  and  the  hot  valleys  of  the 
Himalaya,  from  the  Doons  of  the  north-west  tQ 
the  valley  .of  Assam.  Its  fiowers  may  be  seen 
hanging  in  elegant  festoons  from  the  tops  of  ioft| 
trees.  The  bark  when  strii>ped  off  is  of  a  reddish* 
brown  colour,  and  the  natives  of  the  mountaiDi 
make  ropes  of  it ;  the  stems  are  usually  out  in  July 
and  August ;  the  outer  bark,  being  stripped  oil, 
is  thrown  away,  and  the  inner  is  used  for  ropes  as 
wanted,  by  being  previously  soaked  in  water,  and 
twisted  when  wet  It  is  also  said  to  be  boiled  and 
beaten  with  mallets,  which  renders  it  soft  and 
pliable.  The  fibre  makes  very  strong  ropes,  bat 
rots  if  kept  constantly  in  water.  Major  Swetenhan 
describes  its  stron^^  coarse  ropes  as  answering  well 
for  suspension  bridges.  Its  bark  is  also  mads 
into  mmhlock  matches.  The  wood  is  small,  but 
the  heart- wood  is  exceedingly  hard  and  fine.  The 
leaves  are  eaten  by  buffafoes,  etc,  and  are  used 
for  packing,  and  for  making  umbrellas,  being  put 
betwera  strips  of  bamboo,  so  as  to  overlap  each 
other.  They  are  also  favourite  leaves  for  the 
platters,  used  at  the  marriages  of  Brahmans,  etc. 

Bauhinia  scandens,  Linn.^  Rod  Bauhinia. 
B.  lingua,  2)e  Oand. 
Myonk-hls-ga, .    .  Bubm.  I  Naja  halli,    .    .  Maleal. 
EMulapian  Bauhinia,  £ng.  |  Ounda  gilla  of  .    Stlhet. 

This  trailing,  climbing  Bauhinia  has  small 
whitish  flowers,  which  turn  to  a  yellowish  colour. 
It  grows  in  the  Konkans,  Moluccas,  Assam,  is  not 
uncommon  about  Growhatti,  and  is  a  commom 
species  at  Sylhet,  where  it  runs  up  over  trees  of 
the  largest  size.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  contorted 
stem,  and  is  said  to  have  formed  the  type  of  the 
snake  rod  of  Esculapius  which  he  brought  with  him 
from  India.  Its  fiorous  bark  is  made  into  cloth 
and  rope,  but  the  fibres  are  harsh  and  stubborn. 

Bauhinia  tomentosa,  Linn. 


Ma-ha-hl»-ffa-wa, 
YeUow  Bauhinia, 
Kaaohana,  •    • 
Uaamaduga, 


Bubm. 
Eng. 


Samsk. 


Petan,  ,  .  . 
Kat-atti, .  .  . 
Triviatptttram, . 
TiiQ  vala  oonnay,  . 


SiKOB. 

Tail 


A  native  of  Ceylon,  Malabar,  and  Coromandel ; 
bears  a  large  sulphur-coloured  fiower;  and  the 
upper  petal  has  usually  a  deep  purple  spot  on  the 
inside.  It  is  a  large  shrub,  never  exceeding  12 
feet  in  height.  Wood  very  hard,  but  too  smaO 
to  be  (tf  any  great  value  in  commerce.  Tliis,  like 
the  B.  racemosa,  has  a  strong,  very  dark-coloured 
wood,  hence  the  names  ]l^t-atti,  wild  ebony. 
Even  the  younger  branches  show  the  heart- wood 
very  dark  brown ;  the  bark  of  this  is  also  employed 
as  extemporary  cordage.  Native  practitioners 
prescribe  tkt  small  dried  buds  and  young  flowers 
m  certain  dysenteric  cases ;  they  have  little  sen- 
sible taste  or  smell,  though  the  leaves,  when  freak 
and  bruised,  have  a  stron|^  but  not  unpleasant 
odour.  Their  astringency  is  piobahly  due  to  the 
presence  (^  tannin. 

Bauhinia  Yahlii,  W.  and  A. 


B.  raoemoaa,  Vahl,  Roxb. 
Ghamboolee,     .    .    Dux. 

Mala» Hind. 

Mahwal,  ....     „    ? 
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B.  icandena, 
Boik,.    .    . 
Adda, .    . 
Sfayalee,  .    , 


J^oaib. 


Nbpal 
.  Tku 
.   Ubia. 


BAUJHONOO. 


BATAZID  ANaARI. 


This  is  an  immeiiBe  acandent  ehnib,  irith  a  dr^ 

camfeFence  of  stem  of  1^  feet,  and  largish  white 

flowen,  that  tarn  y^Row.    It  grows  in  the  ThnU 

Ghats,  laTines  at  KhandaUa,  Morang  mountains, 

in  the  Dehra  Doon  and  Kamaon;  it  abounds  in 

the  jnngles  in  the  North- West  Provinces  of  India, 

and  near  the  monntains  of  Ganjam  and  Gumsor, 

and  jielda  a  fibre  which  is  eztenshrely  nsed  in 

npe-making.     The  leayes  are  a  foot  in  kngth  and 

hnadth,  and  hare  rounded  lobes :  they  are  used 

aa  ^tten  for  eating  from,  and  for  making  the 

^taflari,'  or  amali  umbreUas  worn  on  the  head ; 

afao  for  iMM'^fci^g  uul  lining  baskets,  and  for  house 

tfaateh,  and  haA  for  ropes.    Legumes  pendulous, 

from  twelre  to  twenty  inches  long,  cohered  with 

a  brown  Tdret  down.    The  kernels  of  the  large 

and  broad  pods  hare  a  sweet  astringent  flavour, 

aid  are  eaten  like  almonds  l^  the  natiTes.    When 

the  hoska  are  fresh,  the  natives  roast  them  to  get 

at  the  kemds ;  when  old,  they  open  of  themselTes. 

Thekerads  possess  tmucaod  aphrodisiac  properties. 

Ranhinia  yariegata,  Xtiui.,  Mountain  ebony. 

Var.  a,  Baahinia  poniuraMeBB,  Boxb. 

„    6b         „       Candida,  BooUu  not  Ait» 


Can.  C9io?Bna-miindazi» 
KnflhiMT,  KnTidag>»  HmD.  Kuvidara.  .  •  .  Sansk. 
Kolar,  Sana,  .  .  „  Segapu  IDAthari,  Tam. 
Kandian,  .  .  .  Mahb.  Boroidha,  .  .  .  Uru. 
An  ornamental  tree  with  variegated  flowers.  It 
is  qwzin^y  found  in  the  Bombay  forests,  and 
thoe  it  never  reaches  a  size  for  a  10-inch  plank. 
The  wood,  however,  is  bard  and  good.  In  Ganjam 
and  Gumaur  it  is  tolerably  common,  and  used  for 
fbewood.  Common  in  Banna  and  at  Aimir. 
When  in  blossom  the  tree  is  very  splendid,  and  the 
fragrance  ddightfuL  The  flower-buds  are  eaten 
aa  a  vegetable.  Its  buds  are  sold  fresh  in  the 
baxar  at  Lahore  as  a  vegetable,  which  are  eaten 
prepared  vrith  animal  food. 

Tar.  a.  Porporaioeni. 
BUal,     ....    Bexo.  I  Ha-ha-hls-ga-ni, .    Bubm. 
Bakta-kanchan,  .        ,,        Segapoo  Munthri,      Tam. 
Kafiiiaia»   •    •    .  Sansk.  | 

A  tree  vrith  beautiful  large  purple  flowers,  four 
pelafe  hght  purple,  the  fifth  deep  purple  tinged 
with  cream  and  red.  It  is  one  of  the  most  stately 
of  the  Banhinias,  and  grows  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  in  Serampore,  Pateram,  Monihari,  and 
Purannya. 

Yar.  6.  Gbadida. 

Xana-xaj, HiHP. 

A  ahmb  vrith  huge  flowers,  with  four  white 
pelak  in  its  flowers  and  one  with  a  sulphur  colour 
It  grows  in  Nepal,  Ondh,  Bengal, 
lalamnagar,  and  Prome. — Drs.  Ainilu^ 
Cleghmn^  Gibmm^  Hooker^  Homgherger; 
ModroM  Mtuemn;  M'CleUand,  MwKm,  (TSh,, 
J.  L.  Stewart^  SiddeU,  Eoxb.^  Royle,  Voigt^  and 
Wi^;  EOwt,  Fl.  Andh.;  Jaffrey;  Drury,  U.  PL; 
Madr.  Ex.  J,  RepL;  Capt,  Macdtmald.;  Mendis; 
Betkkme. 

BAUJHONOO.  Ubia?  In  Ganjam  and^himsur, 
a  aearoe  tree,  of  extreme  heiffht  45  feet,  circum- 
6  heU  tnd  hdght  from  ground  to  the 
of  the  first  branch,  22  feet.     The 
ia  strong,  and  nsed  for  bandy  wheela.*- 
Cmiaxn  Macdonald, 
BAULEAH,  a  boat  of  the  Ganges  river. 
B  AULU  of  Chenab.    Coriaria  Nepalensis. 
BAVA-KHANI,  a  gold  coin  of  Fenia,  value 

BAVENA.    Can.    Melia  asedaradi, 
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BAVER.    SiND.    Vachelia  famesiana. 

BAVUNGI.  Tel.  CelasfcruspanicuJafcus,  Willd. 

BAWA.    Mahr.    Cassia  fistula. 

BAWA.  Hind.  A  son;  a  mode  of  address  among 
the  fakir  or  darvesh  sects.  Bawa  Boodun  alias 
Hyat  Qulundur.  See  Baba  Boodun.  Bawa  ud 
Deen,  a  venerated  saint.  Bawa  piare  ke  fuqeeran, 
a  class  of  devotees. 

BAWADA  Hind.  A  herb  of  N.  India,  used 
in  rheumatism. 

BA-WA-NET.    Burn.    Gendarussa  vulgaris. 

BAWANG.  Malay.  Onion,  Allium  cepa. 
Bawang-pulih,  garlic,  A.  sativum. 

BAWAR,  a  section  of  the  Koli  tribe  of  Raj- 
putana.  The  Bawar,  Bawari,  and  Baora  or  Bhaora 
are  possibly  parts  of  some  great  race,  which  were 
dispersed  m  prehistoric  times.  The  Bawari  are 
prraatorjr,  and  scattered  throughout  India.  Wil- 
son describes  them  as  robbers  by  profeasion,  and 
known  in  different  places  by  different  appellations, 
but  call  themselves  Bawari,  and  usmg  a  dialect 
which  is  said  to  be  spoken  in  parts  of  Gujerat. 
They  seem  to  be  the  Bhaora  of  Southern  India,  who 
are  styled  Hazn-pardi  and  Ham  Shikari,  and  are 
the  wild  fowlers  of  the  jungles  and  forests.  The 
Bawari  of  Central  India  are  excluded  from  the 
tribe  if  thejr  kill  a  heron  or  a  dog.  In  regard  to 
the  heron,  it  is  the  emblem  of  the  tribe,  and  its 
flesh  they  must  not  eat.  A  race  called  Bauri  are 
Bwineheras. 

BAWEAN,  or  Lubek  island,  forms  a  portion  of 
the  residency  of  Sourabaya.  It  is  in  kt.  5°  90'  S., 
and  long.  112''  38'  W.  (Greenwich),  and  cimtaina 
about  44  English  square  miles.  The  country  in 
general  is  very  mountainous,  and  it  is  only  near 
the  sea  that  some  plains  are  found,  on  the  largest 
of  which,  about  S^  miles  in  drcumferenoe,  the 
prinoipal  village,  Sanskapura,  is  situated.  The 
Bawean  race  are  prm)aDly  descendants  of  the 
Madurese,  whose  langua^  with  a  few  modifications 
prevails,  though  they  differ  from  them  in  dress ; 
but  in  this  respect  agree  closely  with  the  Bugis. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Dessa  Dipanga  employ  the 
Javanese  language.  The  people  oome  every  year 
to  Singapore  to  serve  as  grooms,  labourers,  and 
drivers.  Coal  is  found  in  Dessa  Kalompe;  hot 
^rings  occur  all  over  the  island,  one  with  a  tem- 
perature of  125  Fahr. — Joum,  IncL  Arch.^  No.  7. 

BAWR    PusHT.    A  leopard. 

BAYA.  Hind.,  Ploceus  Philippensis.  Jav., 
Grooodile.  Mahr.,  Cassia  fistula.  Hind.,  in  the 
Lower  Doab  and  Rohilkhand,  a  person  appointed 
in  the  basars  to  measure  grain. 

BATAZID,  lat.  ^r  24'  N.,  long.  44''  2(V  £.,  a 
town  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  140  miles  S.E.  of  Erzerum 
on  the  S.W.  of  Ararat.  It  ffives  its  name  to  a 
province.  The  reigning  family  are  Kurds  of  the 
2<i1anli  tribe;  Russia  destroyed  what  could  not 
be  carried  off. — MaeOregor. 

BAYAZID  ANSABI,  a  religious  reformer,  who 
founded  the  Baushenai  sect.  He  appeared  among 
the  Tusofiai  Afffhans  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
1  Ml  oentuiy.  He  set  askie  the  Koran,  and  taught 
that  nothing  existed  except  God,  who  filled  all 
space,  and  was  the  substance  of  all  forms.  He 
soon  formed  a  numerous  sect,  and  established  hia 
authority  in  the  Suliman  and  Khaibar  hillsi  and 
over  the  neighbouring  tribes.  His  ioUowers  were 
defeated  wiui  great  skughter,  and  he  died  soon 
after  of  grief  and  vexation.  His  sons  dug  up  hia 
bones,  and  bore  them  in  an  ark  at  the  head  ol 
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their  column  ;  bat  tbey  «ecuied  to  be  formidable 
beyond  their  hills  till  about  a.d.  1665,  when 
Jallala,  one  of  the  youngest,  assumed  the  oom- 
mandf  and  exercised  it  with  such  rigour,  that  the 
ordinary  goTemmeat  of  Kabul  was  found  inoom- 
petent  to  resist  him.  Akbar's  action  against 
nim  was  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the  total 
rout  of  the  army  he  sent  under  Zain  Khan  and 
raja  Birbal  against  the  Yuzulzsi.  JaUala  took 
Ghazni  a.d.  1600,  but  was  soon  driYen  out, 
pursued,  and  killed.  The  sect,  however^  sunrired, 
and  Jahangir  and  Shah  Jahan  continued  their 
wars  against  them.  Bayazid  was  nicknamed 
Pir-Tank,  or  the  saint  of  darkness. — Leiden's 
Account  of  the  Raushenw  Sect^  As,  Ru,  rii.  p.  d68. 

BAYBflKRY  TREE.    Eugenia  pimenta. 

BAYENGI.    Hind.    Wool  of  the  Tibet  sheep, 

BAYGOONA.  Uria?  A  Ganjam  and  Gumsur 
tree,  leares  used  in  fever, 

BAYLA  NAVA  MARAK.  Tax.  Dinduga 
tree,  Andersonia,  sp. 

BAY  OF  BENGAL.    Bee  Bengal. 

BAZ.    Hind.    A  falcon. 

BAZAR.  Hind.  A  market-plaoa.  In  Egypt 
and  in  most  cities  of  Asia,  most  of  the  great 
thoroughfare  streets  and  many  others  ha?e  a 
row  d  shops  along  each  side,  not  communioating 
with  the  superstruotures,  which  latter  are  divided 
into  separate  kxlgings,  inhabited  by  different 
families,  and  seldom  by  the  persons  who  rent  the 
shops  beneath.  These  streeta  are  called  in  Arabic 
'  S*ook.'  A  whole  street  of  this  description^  or  a 
portion  of  such  street,  mostly  contains  shops 
appropriated  to  a.  partioular  trade,  and  is  called 
the  8*odi:  of  that  trade.  In  general  the  shx^  is  a 
small  recess  or  cell,  about  6  or  7  feet  high,  and 
between  3  and  4  feet  wide,  the  floor  of  which  is 
even  with  the  top  of  a  raised  seat  ol  stone  or 
brick,  called  ^  mastabah,*  between  2  or  3  feet  high 
and  about  the  same  in  breadth,  upon  whioh  the 
shopkeeper  usually  sits.  The  front  of  the  shop  is 
.  furnished  with  shutters,  which,  when  closed  at 
night,  are  securecl  by  a  wooden  lock.  Those  in 
India  are  usually  held  in  an  open  street  or  open 
quadrangle,  and  are  attended  to  by  men.  Those 
of  Burma  are  large  wooden  or  iron  buildings, 
and  the  seUers  are  almost  exclusively  women,  the 
women  of  Burma  generally  being  aotive  oom- 
mercial  agents.  In  all  oriental  countries  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  purchaser  to  seek  oat  the  seller, 
and  to  maJce  an  offer  iox  what  he  wants.  These 
two  customs  are  oppoaed  to  the  practice  in 
Europe ;  and  where  the  purchaser  is  a  stnmger, 
and  ignorant  of  the  ordinary  value  of  the  active 
he  is  purchasing,  that  of  the  East  leads  him  into 
overpaying,  and  to  his  regarding  orientala  as 
lying  impostors. 

BAZ  BAHADUR,  anofflcer  of  the  Afghan  kiujG^ 
who  held  Malwa  at  the  time  of  Akbat's  accession 
(A.D.  1566).  He  was  defeated  and  expelled  Xfj 
Adam  Khan,  an  officer  of  Akbar»  Baa  Bahadur 
had  a  Hindu  mistress,  who  is  said  to  huve  been 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  ever  seen  in 
India.  She  was  as  accomplished  aa  she  Wi« 
fttir,  and  waa  celebrated  for  her  verses  in  the 
Hindi  language.  She  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Adam  Khan  on  the  flight  of  Baz  Bahadmt  and 
finding  heiself  unable  to  resist  his  inoportuniUes 
and  threatened  vidence,  she  anointed  ai^  hour 
to  receive  hun,  pot  on  her  most  splendid  dsesi, 
en  which  she  qirinkled  the  richest  perf  nmes*  and 
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lay  down  on  a  eouch  with  her  mantle  drawn  oyer 
her  face*  Her  attendants  thought  she  had  falleo 
asleep,  but  on  endeavouring  to  awake  her  on 
the  approach  of  Adam  Khan,  they  found  slie 
had  taken  poison,  and  was  already  dead.'£!%aj{ 
Khan,  ZV.  of  a  Hind,  p,  198, 

BAZIGAR  and  Nut,  jugglera,  acrobats,  aod 
tmnbleias.  The  Nut  may  be  c<»aklered  aa  the 
gipsies  of  Hindustan.  Both  are  wandering  tribes, 
and  have  each  a  slang  language ;  they  live  princi- 
pally by  joggling,  fortune^elEngf  piumistiy,  and 
other  means,  and  are  alike  addicted  to  tmeving. 
Tiie  gijMies  are  governed  by  their  kings  the  Nat 
by  their  iiardwr  bouthah.  They  appear  to  be 
equally  indifferent  on  the  subiect  of  religion, 
and  in  no  respect  ^rtieolar  in  their  food,  or  tbe 
manner  b|y  wnioh  it  is  obtained.  According  to 
a  list  furnished  by  Captain  Richardson,  the  lan- 
guages adopted  by  these  tribes  would  appear  to 
possess  a  very  stron^^  affinity  to  each  other.  The 
Barigur  are  subdivided  into  seven  castes,  viz. 
the  Charee,  At'bhyeeX  Bynsa,  Purbuttee,  Kal- 
koor,  Dorkinee,  and  Gungwar,  who  intonnarry. 
They  say  th^  are  desoendled  from  four  brothers. 
Th^  practise  the  Mahomedan  rite  of  circumcision ; 
they  regard  Tan-Sin  as  their  tutelar  deity;  con- 
sequentiy  they  look  up  to^  him  for*  success  and 
safety  in  all  their  professional  exploits.  These 
consist  of  playing  on  various  instruments,  ringing, 
dancing,  tumbling,  etc.  The  two  latter  accom- 
plifihments  are  peculiar  to  the  women  of  this  sect 
The  notions  of  religion  and  a  future  state  among 
this  vagrant  race  are  principally  derived  from 
their  songs,  which  are  DeautiiuUy  rim^e. — Cole, 
Mvth,  Hind.  p.  818. 

BAZIN.  F^e  Barin,  a  Jesuit,  who  accom- 
panied Nadir  Shah  as  his  phjrsician  in  tiie  last 
^ears  of  his  life.  When  Nadir  was  awasmnatcd 
in  June  1747,  on  the  following  morning,  the 
Afghans  and  Uzbaks,  4000  in  number,  led  bv 
Ahmad  Shah,  Abdali,  unaware  of  their  masters 
death,  and  in  the  hope  of  reacoing  him,  fell  on 
the  Persians,  but  had  to  retreat  to  their  native 
countiy,  which  they  did  in  good  order.  Barin 
was  a  spectator  of  the  action,  *  au  milieu  dea  ballet 
et  des  sabreei* — Lettre$  Edifantes^  vL 

BAZIRA,  Aornis,  was  the  place  fixed  on  by 
the  Greek  dynasties  for  a  militaiy  garrison.     There 
were  miUta]^  colonies  of  Macedonians  established,  i 
at  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  Arigaaum,  and  Barira, 
and  garrisons  at  Nyaa,  Ora,  Hassaga,  Peooeleotis,  I 
and  at  Aornis,  a  mountain  range,  suppofled  by  I 
some  to  be  the  mountain  of  Maluiban  in  the  Pir- 
Panjal  or  Mid  -  Himalayan  range.     See  Awor; 
Baotria. 

BAZIT-BAND.    HiKD.    Armlet. 

B^DBLLIUM.  Em.,  Fh. 
Aflaton ;  Mooql,  •  Akab. 
Ksi**wa,  •  •  «  Bunx. 
Kia-muh-yohy  •  .  Chin. 
Badlnuxi,  B'dellion,  Qb, 
MftdeOsbon,     •    ^ 

This  fragrant  gum-re6in»  as  met  with  in  com* 
meiee,  iathe  product  of  yarious  trees.  Dr.  Ainslie, 
i.  p.  29,  was  not  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  product 
of  any  of  the  trees  of  India,  and  pointed  to  the 
Darakht»i-mnkul  of  Persia  as  the  plant  prodacing 
it.  That  of  Africa  is  from  Balsamodendron 
A£ri<yuium;  the  Sicilian  B'delUum  is  obtained 
from  the  Daucus  Hispanicus,  D.  C;  but  in  all 
essential  propartiea  these  are  identicv^  witii  the 
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3«gQl  of  the  luiiMi  baan,  apiodiiot  of  the  Com- 
mi^iQffa  MudagMearansis,  lAndUy^  the  Amyria 
oowniphon,  JBoxk.,  tiie  Bftlsamodr^dron  com* 
nuphoia,  Wight  and  Amoti^  and  a  native  of 
^W,  AoMit  and  MadngMOBr.  At  the  Madxas 
EiMlihkm  of  1856,  two  Twietias  ol  the  B'dellium 
f i«D  the  Aajiie  eenumphoiaf  were  exhibited, 
thaioKd  gum,  and  the  balsainio  fluid,  aa  obtained 
Imthetree.  The  Indian  CrugnlmachreieinbleB 
n^Rh,  aad  i«  mid  U>  he  largely  eiported  aa  that 
diqg.  Dr.  Boyle  eoDflidsred  the  Gngnlaaidentieal 
inth  the  B'd«liiim  of  oonuneree,  ai^  indioatea  the 
QkA  namea  of  B'deQinm,  Badleyun,  and  Madel* 
khoB,  aa  the  B'tiXAiai'  and  /««lcX;o»i>  of  Dioeooridea. 
Tte  B'delliinn  of  Geneaia  ii.  12  and  Numboraxi. 
17  ia  aupposed  to  ha?e  been  the  fom-iesn  of 
BabaaBodeodron  Soxbimhii,  <4ni.  (B^  pttbeaoena, 
Sioekst  and  B.  lintoll,  l^aoUr),  B  deUimn,  in 
BonbaQp,  ia  imiiMtBd  fram  Gntoh  aod  the  Pesnan 
Gvlf.  It  ia  ve-e^pofted  to  China  and  to  England 
under  the  nanie  of  myith.  B'dolaoh  of  Soripturo 
(Gea.  n.  12,  Jimnben  xL  7)  ia  auppoaed  to  be 
B'deUiiini  gum-reain  of  BaJaamodendron  Rox- 
boghii  or  moJL-^AindUi  Birdwood;  0*Sh.; 
MKJ,R. ;  Bapk'9  III  Him.  Boi. ;  FauikMT. 

BE,  Feiu,  Without  Be-chaiagh,  without  a 
lampi  deeerted,  Be-aamajh,  without  discretion, 
Be-baq,  an  aequittanoe  in  full  Be-dana,  a 
naadkw  giape;  alao a aort of  mnlbeny. 

BBAD  FLANXa  Several  planta  in  Indm 
pradaee  bai|jAi>eQlouied  eeeda,  uaed  aa  beads. 
Anwgst  these  ja  the  fed  seed  with  a  bhdb:  eye 
of  the  Abrua  preaatoiiiia,  Sweta  Koonch,  Bemo., 
Gcndamani,  Tail,  which  is  also .  uaed  by  the 
BunaeaeasilweSi^ti  The  Karen  in  the  southern 
pforinoea  ccltiTste  one  or  two  apeoiea  of  Job\» 
tears  fev  the  aeed*  The  Pwo  elan  plant  a  apeciea 
yieifiilg  round  aeeda,  whioh  are  uaed  to  ornament 
tlM  hordera  of  the  men's  tunica,  but  they  are  noTer 
aeen  on  a  woman'a  gown.  The  Sgan,  on  the  con- 
tmy,  ooHivite  a  apeoiea  bearing  an  oYal  seed,  and 
uaa  then  mevely  for  embroidering  female  dreases. 
In  Piovinoe  Amheiat,  the  Pwo  seldom  appear  in 
thehr  ngtrre  oostnme,  and  many  deny  that  their 
tviha  efov  had  any  other  than  that  which  they 
now  weav,  whieh  la  Bqnneaa.  Abrua  precatoriva 
aeeda  aio  «tmng  together  aa  beada^  neeklaee% 
bneeleta,  iind  oAav  ornaments,  ahK>  aa  roaariea, 
(tbanameprec^toriuB.    TheeommouTariety 


medaQa(Koondel-panetmunnie,TAM.;  Erimpanna, 
Can.).  The  dark-coloured  roundish  seeds  (Kodda- 
panei  munnie,  Tah.)  of  the  Corypha  umbracu- 
lilera  are  uaed  aa  beads  by  the  Dasaari  waoloo, 
Hindu  derotees  who  liYe  on  alms.  The  Tulaaee 
beads  (Tulaaee  vayr  munnie^  Taii.  ;  TooLd  ke- 
munke,  Dxtk.)  are  made  from  the  root  of  the  holy 
basil,  Ocimum  sanctum,  a  plant  sacred  to  Vishnu, 
and  held  in  esteepi  by  all  bis  worduppers,  many  of 
whom  wear  it  round  their  neoks  and  arms.  A 
▼ery  handsome  bead  is  made  br  poUshing  the 
betel-nut,  called  by  the  Tamil  people  Paak 
munnie. 
BEADS. 

Ouj.  I  Knlkora, 
Hnnx 


are  yed  vitb  a  bbck  apot,  whUat  other  Tarietiea 
pioifaiee  Twioaa-colQured  aeeds.  The  white  sort 
peaila.  Bruised  into  a  fine  powder, 
I  uaeit  to  join  togetheir  the  more  delieate 
I  of  goldcaa  ofnameata.  The  ahinhig  acariet 
of  the  Adenantbera  pavooina  are  uasd  aa 
I  bjr  jowelleim  and  are  made  into  ornaments, 
f  ona  «f  bsuda,  braceleta,  etc.  The  round, 
hard  hlaak  aeeds  contained  in  the  haiir  perioarp 
of  tbe  Oanna  Indiea  are  made  into  necklaoea  and 
o4her  amaaftcmta.  The  Utreaam  bei^  are  the 
wee^-  RMii^  aeed«  of  the  Bheooarpua  laqoeolatua, 
(UtKmmtm^  Takui  Oodraj,  DuK^}.  They  are 
bswigiit  to  Indift  from  Jiwa,  of  which  aeuatry  the 

imm  mfjprtt  me  about  the  size  of  amall  nut« 

,  end  are  made  into  byaoeleta  ktt  European 
The  aaita  Brahmana  and  the  pandarama, 

deToleea  of  the  aaiva  aeot  of  Hindua 

who  lire  by  ahna,  wear  them  round  their  heada 
mdlnackai  and  form  them  into  rqaaiiea.  The  dark* 
Mlaated  ofal  aeeda  of  the  Caiyoto  ufona  are  made 
nto  lMittima»  and  m  uaed  u  beadi  by  Uah6r 


Mnnniftm, 
Manka, 


Tam. 


Msni-liaBi,  .    .    Mauly.  |  Fussalxi, .    ,    ,    ,      Tel. 

Beada  are  in  general  use  in  all  oountries  for 
personal  oomament,  as  necklaces,  ear  and  nose 
droops,  iwd  for  ornamental  work,  and  are  made 
of  glsffi,  ivory,  wood,  the  inferior  and  the  pre-« 
cioua  gema:  cornelians,  onyxes,  rubieB,  emeralda, 
pearls,  aeeos,  alabaster,  magnesite,  nacre,  coral, 
gold,  steel,  and  date  atones  are  all  used  aa  beada ; 
roaariea  likewise  consist  of  beads.  Glaaa  beada 
are  manufactured  in  China  for  export  to  India  and 
the  Archipeli^go,  and  are  largely  exported  from 
England  to  Africa,  aometunes  to  the  yalue  of 
£10,000  to  £20,000. 

RE  A  MI,    Malkal.    Herpestris  monuiera. 

BEANS. 

Fave, It. 


Baqk,  . 
Xau,  •  . 
Feves,  . 
Phul,  . 
Bohnen, 


CHiir. 

Fb. 

Hbb. 

Qkr, 


Fab»,    .....    Lat. 

Boobii, Bus, 

Habas,  ,    .    ,    .    ,      Sp. 
Peennaa,  Hind., Tam.  ,Teu 


The  various  kinds  of  beana  cultivated  in  the 
gardena  of  Europe  are  largefy  grown  in  India, 
— ^Vicia  faba  or  Windsor  beans,  and  the  varioua 
roecies  and  varietiea  of  phaseolua  or  French  beana. 
China  ia  rich  in  many  kmds  of  bean,  some  of  them 
indigenous.  A  bean  grown  at  Shan-tung  has  ita 
oil  and  oU-oake  hurgely  imported  into  Shanghai 
and  NiQgp<>>  ^^  oil-<»£e  bemg  used  aa  manure* 
French  beana  are  of  white,  bkck,  and  yellow  odour* 
The  dwarf  white  be^  sooner  than  the  other  sort, 
which  require  sticka  at  least  six  feet  h^h,  and 
strong.  The  Portuguese  bean  or  chevauspnle- 
frise  pod  haa  four  fringed  angles,  the  edgea 
jaggea  Broad  and  Windaor  beana  should  be 
sown  in  the  cold  weather,  in  drilla  the  same  as 
peas,  each  bean  at  six  inches  apart,  the  rows 
sufficiency  separated  to  admit  a  person  to  pass 
between  them  for  picking,  weeding,  etc. 

Bitter  bean,  the  Hu-lu-pa  and  KHi-tau  of  the 
Chinese,  are  amall,  ][iale,  leddiah-brown  aeeda  of  a 
l^guminoua  planti  mtroduced  into  the  aouth  of 
China. 

Bean-curd,  Tau-rfu  of  the  Chinees,  ia  largely 
uaed  aa  a  condiment  in  China,  It  ia  an  emul- 
sive reparation  of  a  apeciea  of  Doliohos,  D. 
soja.  The  bean  in  boUed  and  skinned,  and  ground 
with  water  to  a  pulp*  which  ia  strained,  anawater 
added.  In  this  state  it  resembles  bonny  clabber 
or  curdled  milk,  and  is  called  tau-fu-hwa,  or 
bean  curd  jam ;  the  water  ia  sometimes  all  E(trained 
off,  and  it  is  then  sold  in  slio^,  or  I  small  aeeda 
called  hwang-tze  are  added.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gray 
ms  the  bean  flcmi  ia  sifted  through  ooorse 
oilico,  and  then  thaough  a  finer  aort,  and  ia  then 
hoil^  im  an  hour  over  a  alow  ftre,  until  it 
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BEAR. 

thickens  to  a  oonnBtonce  loitable  as  food ;  it  very 
niQch  reeembles  blanc-mange. 

Bean-i^rout,  the  Taa-ya  of  the  Chinese,  are 
the  genninating  sprouts  of  the  Doliohos  sojabean, 
artificially  raised  by  the  Chinese  in  large  quantities 
for  wood  in  winter.  —  Smith,  Chin,  Mat.  Med.; 
Gray,  ii.  186. 

BEAR. 

Dah| Abab.    Unas, Lat. 

Hianff,   ....     Chin.    Bikaha, . 
Dob,       .     Ethiop.,  HsB.   Deep,    • 

Oun, Fr.    Oao, .    . 

ArktoB, Gr.    Karadi, 

Rich ;  Bain,   .    .     HiND.    Gadalgu, 
Orto, It. 

The  bear  is  of  the  genus  Ursus,  of  the  mam- 
malia a  plantigrade  animal.  Four  Indian  species 
are  known,  y'lz.  U.  Isabellinus  of  Horsfield,  U. 
labiatus  of  Blainville,  U.  Malayensis  of  Raffles, 
and  U.  Tibetanus  of  Cuvier.  U.  Isabellinus  is,  ac- 
cording to  Gray,  the  U.  Syriacns  of  Hemprich  and 
Ehrenberg,  and  that  known  to  Himalayan  sports- 
men as  the  brown,  red,  yellow,  white,  gter,  silyer 
or  snow  bear,  or  Tibetan  snow  bear,  and  is  the 
Harput  of  Kashmir,  for  it  inhabits  Tibet  and  the 
snowy  regions  of  the  Himalaya  and  high  Central 
Asia  generally. 

U.  labiatus,  Blainville,  is  found  all  over  India, 
Ceylon,  and  Assam,  and  is  the  Bain  or  Reech.  It 
has  receiyed  seyeral  scientiiic  synonyms,  attach- 
ing it  to  the  genera  Bradypus  and  Melums ;  and  its 
names  in  English,  fiye-nngered  sloth,  sloth  bear, 
and  ursine  sloth,  haye  corresponded.  It  is  readily 
domesticated.  When  wild,  it  liyes  on  roots  and 
honey. 

Ursus  Malayanus  occurs  in  Arakan,  Malay 
Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Jaya,  Borneo,  and  in  Indo- 
Chinese  countries  generally. 

U.  Tibetanus,  Uie  black  bear  of  Himalayan 
sportsmen,  inhabits  the  forest  region  of  the  Hima- 
laya, and  is  yery  rare  in  Tibet,  though  met  with 
in  its  eastern  forests.  It  seems  identical  with 
U.  Isabellinus.  The  brown  and  black  bears  neyer 
assodate,  and  when  they  meet,  one  inyariably 
attacks  the  other;  the  black  seems  always  the 
assailant 

Bear-^,  Hiung*tan,  Chin.  In  China,  a  soft, 
black,  sticky  bolus-like  substance,  haying  a  bitter 
aromatic  flayour.  It  is  yery  costly,  but  seldom 
genuine.  It  is  giyen  in  homoeopathic  doses  in 
abdominal  and  hepatic  ailments. 

Beards-grease.  To  prepare  it,  cut  o£f  the  fat  in 
long  strips,  and  put  these  into  empty  bottles; 
when  filled,  cork  down  the  bottles,  and  place 
them  all  day  in  the  sun.  The  fat  soon  melts, 
and  now  looks  like  oil,  but  when  cool,  becomes 
quite  firm  and  white.  Capital  for  deanmg  guns, 
£)r  it  preyents  rust ;  scented  with  bergamot,  etc., 
it  is  much  prized  for  the  hair. 

BearVpaw,  Hiunff-fan,  Chin.,  is  regarded  in 
China  as  a  great  delica^. — WtUiamr  Middle 
Kingdom,  p.  249;  SmiA;  Gray;  Adam;  Blyih. 

BEAR.  The  Great  Bear  in  astronomy  is  the 
Dab-i-Akbar  of  Persian  astronomers. 

BEARD. 


Bart,    •    .    .  Dan.,  OSB. 

Baard, DUT. 

Darhi,  ....     Hnn>. 

Barbe, Fa. 

The  beard  is  worn  by  most  Mahomedans,  and 
by  seyeral  of  the  Christian  seets  of  the  East  In 
Europe,  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  oentoiy,  the 


Barba, Lat. 

Beah, PxBS. 

TbMi, Tam. 

Oadunn,  ....     Til. 
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Christian  clergy  wore  the  beaind  long,  till  thi 
laity  began  to  follow  the  example,  when  Leo  x 
ordered  the  priests  and  abbots  to  shaye.  Most 
Mahomedans  of  the  Shaf  eia  school,  however,  dip 
their  moustaches  exceedingly  short ;  some  deas 
shaye  the  upper  lip,  the  imperial,  and  the  parti 
of  the  beard  about  the  comers  of  the  moath  and 
the  forepart  of  the  cheeks.  In  anointing  the  body, 
the  beara  is  also  attended  to ;  and  in  the  uttoanci 
of  any  holy  name  or  prayer,  Mahomedans  nil 
their  hand  down  oyer  their  face  and  mouth  ad 
beard,  catohing  as  it  were  the  sacred  sound,  aoA 
filling  the  beard  with  it. 

The  Persians  and  Afghans  haye  a  magmfioeub 
growth  of  hair  on  their  faces.  The  Sindian  and 
Baluch  haye  also  a  good  quantity.  The  emperor 
Akbar  so  disliked  the  use  of  beards,  that  hewooll 
searoely  admit  a  person  into  his  presence  win 
wore  <»ie.  Beards  are  dyed  bhick  or  red  with 
henna  (Lawsonia  inermis),  or  blue  with  indiga 
Many  of  the  Sikhs  and  Rajputs  wear  the  beard,  but, 
generally  speaking,  Hindus  and  Burmese  shaye  of 
the  hair  of  the  h^  In  western  Asia,  in  anoieni 
times,  they  had  figures  of  bearded  women,  the 
symbolical  representation  of  the  union  of  the 
male  and  female  principles  in  natore-wonbip. 
This  is  plainly  the  intention  in  the  statues  of  the 
Aphrodite  Barbata,  which  are  to  be  seen  occa- 
sionally in  the  museums.  The  Goddess  of  Love 
of  Cyprus  was  Asiatic  and  oriental.  Dr.  Bartd 
calls  her  a  Semitic  deit^  of  Assyrio-Phoenician 
origin,  identical  at  first  with  the  Ashtaroth  of  theae 
peoples. — OaUan^e  Vacation  Tourists^  p.  851; 
Burton's  Mecca,  ii.  p.  833 ;  Elphmetone,  472. 

BEAI^R.  Anqlo-Hind.  Apalanqum-carrier; 
also  a  house  seryant. 

BEAROOT,  huntmg  eagle  of  the  Khrgfais. 

BEAR-PIO,  or  hog-ba<^er,  Arctonyz  collaiis. 

BE-AR-WOOD  or  Biar  wood,  of  Meen  forest, 
Abbottabad,  Hazara ;  Pinus  k>ngif<^ia. 

BEAS,  a  riyer  <tf  the  PanjiO) ;  this  and  the 
Jheluffi,  Chenab,  Ravi,  and  SutleJ,  form  the  Panj- 
nad,  that  joins  the  Indus  near  the  southen 
extremity  oi  the  poyince.  It  is  the  Bibans  d 
Ptolemy,  the  Hyphasis  of  Airian,  and  Hypasia  of 
Pliny ;  it  was  also  known  as  the  Beah  and  Yeju, 
and  now  locally  by  its  Sanskrit  name  Yipasa, 
corruptly  Bipasha.  It  is,  however,  also  said  to 
take  Its  name  from  a  sacred  pool  at  its  source, 
called  Yyas  Risbi,  situated  in  the  Rotang  pass, 
at  the  head  of  the  Kullu  yalley.  It  rises  in  the 
snowy  mountains  ci  KuUu,  on  the  south  yerge 
of  Rotang  (Ritanka)  pass,  hit.  82*"  24',  long.  T?** 
11',  18,826  feet  aboye  the  sea,  runs  south  to 
Sutlej,  at  Endrasa  length  290  miles.  Its  duel 
tributaries  and  affluents  are  the  Parbati;  Sainj, 
88;  Qomati,  55  miks;  Ul;  Oaj.  About  10,000 
square  miles  are  drained  by  it.  The  scenery  of 
the  Beas  yalley  is  particulariy  beautifal^  and 
differs  from  that  of  the  Sutlej  and  Chenab.  Above 
Sultanpur  there  is  abundance  of  kail  troes  (the 
dhar-chil  ci  Chamba),  ehn,  maple,  cmk  (two 
species),  and  walnut.  On  the  Parbati,  not  br 
nom  the  sacred  hot  spring  of  Man!  Kaian,  there 
is  a  considerable  supply  ot  box  (Buzos  semper- 
yixens),  also  of  *8namshad'  of  the  Cupreanifl 
torulosa  Ttwisted  cypress),  and  of  the  oliye  (Kahu). 
A  large  forest  of  chil  (Pinus  longifolia^  is  found 
below  Karsole  on  the  ParbatL  In  the  higher 
sbpes  there  are  dense  forests  of  the  less  yaluabto 
pines,  and  of  the  alpine  oak,;Quercus  aemiearpi- 
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There  are  gold  washings  in  its  sands. 
From  Mandli  forest  to  Larji  the  fall  appears  to  be 
nearly  60  feet  per  mile.  From  Larjt  to  Mandi^ 
t  dtatance  ol  25  miles,  the  fall  is  1000  feet,  or 
40  feet  per  mile.  From  Mirthal,  a  distance  of 
150  miles,  the  fall  is  only  1600  fe^t,  or  10*06  feet 
per  mile.  Polyandry  prevails  in  the  Beas  valley, 
tmt  the  general  immorality  is  ascribed  to  the  large 
■nmberB  of  Yarkandi  traders. — Arrian;  History 
of  the  Pdnjab^  p.  15;  Hook,  ei  Thorn.;  Mrs. 
EtrvtjfM  Tartmry^  i.p.85 ;  Cunningham;  Clegham^s 
Fanah  BeporU  p.  84. 

BEAUMOMTIA  GRANDIFLORA,  Wall.,  the 
Ecfaites  grandiflora  of  Boxborgh,  one  of  the  Apo- 
ejnaceae,  is  a  gigantic  climbing  shrub,  growing 
ia  ChittaffODg,  Sie  Khassya  hills,  and  Nepal; 
iiowen  in  February,  and  is  very  showy ;  found  by 
Dr.  Hooker  in  the  Terai  east  of  Siligori,  ascend- 
ing the  loftiest  trees,  and  clothing  their  trunks 
with  its  spkoded  folifl^ge  and  festoons  of  enormous 
funnel-shaped  white  nowers.  B.  Jerdoniana,  R. 
Wight,  of  the  Coorg  jungles,  attains  similar  heights. 
— Roxb. ;  R,  Brown ;  Hooker,  Jour.  i.  p.  401. 

BEAYER. 

.    .  Chin. 
Fr. 


GastoTo, It. 

Caitar, Sp. 


Btt-Kin, 
Biftne,     .    . 

Biver, Gkr. 

Ketther  the  large  nor  the  little  beaver  occur  in 
India ;  bot  the  tails  of  the  latter,  the  Ondatra 
AmericaDa  of  Tiedmann,  the  Castor  Zibethious  of 
Ijanaens,  Fiber  Zithicus  of  Cuvier,  Ondatra  of 
I.«eepede,  the  musk-rat  of  Canada,  and  musquash 
of  the  Cree  Indians,  form  a  considerable  article  of 
import  into  India,  being  regarded  by  some  races 


and  its  wood  is  converted  into  rafters  for  houses. 
—Smith's  Nepal,  p.  67. 

BECHNE-WALA  JOGI,  a  sect  of  Jogi  pedlars 
and  mendicants. 

BECHUNDI  or  Beh-chandee.  Hind.  In 
Raepore,  this  substance,  if  pulverized,  resembles 
arrowroot,  and  is  made  use  of  by  natives  on  their 
bart  or  fast  days,  prepared  in  varioiis  ways.  It  is 
obtained  from  the  glutinous  matter  which  issues 
from  the  stems  of  a  jungle  plant,  after  being 
soaked  in  running  water  for  some  days.  The 
6ond  race  prepare  the  Beh-chandee.  ft  can  be 
had  in  any  quantity  in  the  Jabbulpur  bazar,  but 
most  of  it  comes  from  Mundla  and  Seonee.  It 
appears  to  consist  of  the  dried  sections  of  a  farina- 
ceous root  containing  bassorin,  and  allied  in  com- 
position to  salep. 

BED. 

Fr. 

Geb. 

Hind. 


lit,  Coache, 
Bitt,    .... 
Biohana,  Palang, 
Charpw,  ....      „ 

John  V.  8,  9  says, 
the  bed  and  walked.' 


Letto, It. 

CamA, Sp. 

Paddn-kai,  Kattal,  Tam. 

Manoham,     .    .    .  Tkl. 

*And  the  man  took  up 
The  bed  of  an  oriental  is 


^  BEBBEH,  the  chief  family  of  the  Kurd  clan  of 
Kennanj ;  the  members  are  the  hereditary  chiefs 
of  the  dan,  henoe  their  whole  territory  and  the 
peonle  are  now  called  the  government  of  the 
Beimfa  or  Baban.  The  clan  was  originally 
establiBhed  at  Pizhder  in  the  northern  mountains, 
near  Sikeneb,  on  the  frontier  of  Persia. — Rich's 
KurdUlan,  i.  p.  80. 

BEBEHAN,  one  of  the  three  districts  of  Ears, 
tibe  other  being  Laristan  and  Ears  proper. 
BEBIKA.    Hind.    Mnssasnda  firondosa. 
BEBRAN6.    Hind.    Myrsine  Africana.     Be- 
bnag  khatai,  Nepeta  ruderalis. 

BEGHE  DE  MER.    Fr.    Sea  slug,  sea  worm. 
8ea  gtafleng,  Anolo-Chiv.  |  Trepang, ....     Eno. 
Sem  eneiimber, .    .     Bng.  |  Bicho-de-Mar,  .    .    PoBT. 
Trepang,  Uie  esculent  Holothuria,  or  sea  cucum- 
ber Of  the  seas  of  the  Archipelago,  sells  at  Sin|;a- 
pore  at  18  to  70  dollars  per  pikul.    One  species, 
the  H.  tremula,  is  abundant  on  the  reefs  at  Raiatea, 
Takiti,  and  is  6  to  8  inches  long,  and  2  to  4  inches 
broad.     Anotiier  species  is  3  feet  long,  with  a 
cyfindrical  body.     A   settlement  of  Sandwich 
irianden  was  formed  on  Fenning's  Island  in  the 
N.  Pacific  to  collect  trepang  for  the  China  trade. 
nat  of  the  Torres  Straits  is  assorted  into  the 
r«d  fiiriit  which  bring  £140  per  ton  at  Sydney ; 
the  black  fish,  £120;  and  the  t^t  fish,  £80.— 
MoreBJ^'t  Pv  j^    See  Holothuria ;  Trepang. 

BECHETI.  Hind.  An  Indian  variety  of  the 
QmneltiB  dromedarius. 

B£OHIAC0RI,  a  wood  of  Nepal,  called  also 
Solfak  and  Snrrendhool,  or  Dhoobkee,  on  account 
y£  its  reainooB  quality.  Its  branches  are  used  as 
torcb^ ;  tiie  fn^^t  toipentine  which  it  yields  is 
•gnployed  in  sacrifices  and  in  medicated  salves; 


seldom  anything  besides  a  carpet  or  mat,  or  a  felt 
as  thick  as  a  b^  quilt.  Men  carrying  such  bed- 
ding may  be  seen  daily  on  the  highways.  The 
Hindus  of  the  south  of  India  usually  sleep  on  the 
floors  of  their  houses,  but  all  of  them  have  night 
dresses  in  which  to  sleep,  that  of  the  women  being 
p^eneraUy  a  loin-cloth  like  a  kilt,  called  Padawi, 
Tam.,  Koka,  Tel.,  made  of  cotton  or  of  the  fibres 
of  one  of  the  hemp  plants,  though  many  lie  down 
in  tlieir  day  dress,  as  in  Exodus  xxii.  27.  Mostly 
all  Mahomedans  in  India  use  cots  to  sleep  on, 
when  able  to  afford  them,  and  every  Mahomedan 
bride  takes  a  cot  or  charpai  to  her  husband's 
house,  as  part  of  her  *  jahez'  or  furnishings.  In 
Burma  the  poorest  person  sleeps  on  a  cot  with 
mosquito  curtains. —  Ward,  Hindoos. 

BED.    Hind.,  Fers.    Salix,  sp.,  the  willow,  also 
Calamus  rotang,  the  cane  rattan. 
Bed-i-Anjir,  the  castor-oil  plant. 
Bed-i-Mushk,  Salix    .ZBgyptiaca,    S.    Caprea. 
Willow-flower  water  is  the  arak-i-bcd-i-mushk. 
B^-Khist  is  a  species  of  Salix. 
Bed-Laik,  S.  tetrasperraa. 
Bed-Majnnn  is  the  S.  Babylonica. 
Makhan  bed  or  pakhan  bed,  Saxifraga  ligulata. 
Bed-ul-Ashar,  Oalotropis  gigantea. 
BEDAK,  also  Baid.  Hind.  A  Hindu  physician. 
BEDALIorBedalika.  Hind.  Griffitliia  f ragrans. 
BEDA-TIGE.  Tel.   Ipomoea  pes-capne,  iStmr. 
BEDDOME,  Colonel,  a  Madras  military  officer, 
wrote  on  the  snakes,  the  ferns,  and  timber  trees 
of  the  Madras  Presidency.      His  Flora  Sylvatica 
of  the  Peninsuhur  trees,  a  work  of  great  research, 
gives  also  notices  of  Ceylon  trees. 

BEDEE.  Of  the  Sikh  sects,  the  highest  class 
are  the  Bedee,  as  being  descended  Som  Guru 
NaniJE,  the  founder  of  the  sect.  They  form,  by 
virtue  of  their  descent,  the  hereditary  priesthood. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Pan  jab : 
in  the  districts  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Kangra 
hills,  at  Gujranwalhi  in  the  middle  of  the  Rechna 
Doab,  at  Gogaira  on  the  Ravi,  and  at  Shahpur  on 
the  Jhelum,  and  a  few  at  Rawul  Pindi ;  they  are 
also  occasionally  to  be  met  with  to  the  south  of 
the  Sutlej.  But  their  home  and  stronghold  is  at 
a  town  named  after  their  founder,  Derah  Balesa 
Nanak,  on  the  Ravi,  near  Bnttalla.    So  notorious 
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had  been  the  crime  of  infanticide  among  them, 
that  a  Bedee  wtis  generally  known  by  the  oppro- 
brious title  of  Kooree  Mar,  or  *  daaghter-Blayer.' 
The  Bedee  adopted  as  their  patronymic  the  name  of 
the  tribe  to  which  their  ancestor  Nanak  belonged. 
But  there  are  Bedee  still  of  that  original  tribe,  who 
are  not  descendants  of  the  Guru,  nor,  indeed,  Sikhs 
at  all.  With,  these  men  pride  alone  prompted  to  the 
crime.     The  fear  of  poverty  arising  from  marriage 
expenditure  would  nave  little  weight  with  them, 
as,  unlike  the  imi¥)verished  Rajputs,  they  were 
generally  men  of  wealth  and  affluence  ;  they  held 
fertile  jaghirs,  and  their  priestly  coffers  were  weU 
filled  with  tJbie  ofiPeringa  and  dues  of  tiieir  race. 
But  in  defence  of  the  xmnatural  custom,  which, 
they  did  not  attempt  to  deny,  they,   like  the 
Rajput  races,  were  ready  with  a  traditionary  obli- 
gation laid  upon  them  by  an  indignant  ancestor. 
The  story  is  thus  given  by  Major  Herbert  Edwardes: 
— *When  a  bridegroom  and  his  party  were  de- 
parting, the  two  sons  of  Dharm  Chund  accom- 
panied them  to  give  them  rooksat    The  weather 
was  hot,  the  party  out  of  temper,  and  they  took  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  taking  the  young  Bedee 
farther  than  etiquette  required.    When  the  lads 
returned  home  footsore,  Dharm  Chund  asked  if 
the  Khutra  had  not  bid  them  to  turn  back  sooner. 
The  boys  said  *'  No,"  and  it  was  then  that  the  old 
man.  indignant  at  all  the  insults  which  the  bridal 
of  his  daughter  had  brought  down  upon  him  from 
an  inferior  claes,  laid  the  inhuman  injunction  on 
his  descendants,  that  in  future  *'  no  Bedee  should 
let  a  daughter  live.*'     The  boys  were  horror- 
stricken  at  so  unnatural  a  law,  and  with  clasped, 
hands  represented  to  their  father  that  to  take  the 
life  of  a  child  was  one  of  the  greatest  sins  in  the 
Shastras.    But  Dharm  Chund  replied,  '*that  if 
the    Bedee   remained   true    to  their  faith,  and 
abstained  from  lies  and  strong  drink.  Providence 
would  reward  them  with  none  but  male  children, 
but,  at  any  rate,  let  the  burden  of  the  crime  be 
upon  his  neck,  and  no  one  else^s.'*    And  from 
that  time  forth  Dharm  Chund  *s  head  fell  forward 
upon  his  chest,  and  he  evermore  walked  as  one 
who  bore  an  awful  weight  upon  his  shoulders. 
With  consciences  thus  relieved,  the  race  of  Bedee 
continued  for  three  hundred  years  to  murder  their 
infant  daughters,  and  if  any  Bedee,  out  of  natural 
feeling,  preserved  a  girl,  he  was  excommunicated 
by  the  rest,  and  treated  as  a  common  sweeper.' — 
Browne's  Indian  Infanticide^  pp.  115-117. 

BEDER.  In  the  tract  lying  between  the 
Mysore,  the  Hyderab(\d,  and  the  Mahratta  terri- 
tories, are  several  petty  sovereignties,  such  as 
that  of  the  Nawab  of  Banganapilly,  a  Syud 
family  in  the  east  of  the  Ceded  Districts ;  until 
1839,  the  Pathan  nawabs  of  Kumool  ruled  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tumbudra  river ;  further  west  is 
the  Reddi  chief  of  Gadwal ;  the  Mahratta  chief  of 
Sundur,  one  of  the  Ghorpara  family ;  the  Ksbatriya 
I^ja  Narapati  of  Anagoond%  the  descendant  of 
the  great  sing  Rama  of  Yijianagar,  who  was 
overthrown  by  a  combination  of  the  Mahomedan 
kings  of  (lolconda,  Kulburga,  Bijapur,  and 
Abmadnaggur ;  the  Pathan  nawabs  of  Shahnur, 
the  Ghorpara  chieftains  of  Gujundurghur,  and 
Akalkot,  and  at  Ghurgunta,  and  Beder  Zora- 
pore,  are  the  descendants  of  that  Beder  soldier, 
Pid  Naek,  to  whom  Aurangzeb,  for  aid  given  at 
the  siege  of  Bijapur,  granted  a  small  territory 
in  the  Raichore  Doab.    The  Beder  race  now  have 
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only  these  two  small  sovereignties.    Some  of 
them  in  Zorapore  are  tall,  well  made,  robust 
men.  A  small  body,  engaged  in  cultivation,  occupy 
the  plateau  of  Ramandrug.     The  town  of  Zora- 
pore is  in  the  centre  of  a  rocky  amphitheatre, 
admirably  suited  for  a  predatory  band.    They  are 
fond  of  the  chase,  and  hunt  the  wild  boar  with 
large  dogs.    They  are  in  various  stages  of  civilisa- 
tion, but  those  in   Mysore   are  perhaps    moat 
advanced.     In  parts  of  Mysore  they  form  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  x)opulation,  and  have  many 
poligarships.    Their  name  is  variously  pronounced, 
—Beder,  Baida,  Baidara,  Waida,  Vedda,  Vedar, 
Veddar,  Vedan,  and  Bedan.     They  are  the  race 
that  gave  their  name  to  the  Pindara,  who  harassed 
CenU-al  India  for  nearly  fifty  years.     Somo   of 
them  have  become  Mahomedans. 

The  Beder  of  Zorapore  and  Ghurgunta  drink 
spirits,  eat  tlie  hog,  crocodile,  porcupine  (Saisal), 
mania  (Ali}^  iguana,  bullock,  cow,  buffalo,  cat,  rat, 
bandicoot  (Mus  giganteus),  and  jerboa  rat.  Beder 
families  often  devote  their  daughters  to  some 
idoL  .  She  is  branded  with  a  seal  (Muddirai),  and 
becomes  a  Basavi  or  MurlL  Their  men  often 
become  Dasari,  who  are  celibates,  and  subsiat  on 
alms.  Wilson  describes  the  Mysore  Beder  as  a 
race  who  live  by  the  chase,  as  hunters,  fowlers, 
and  are  considered  in  Mysore  as  coming  originally 
from  Telingana.  Many  of  the  Bedera  are  grain 
carriers.  Until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
a  small  tribe  of  Baidara-wanlu,  or  Beder  people, 
remained  in  Bellary;  they  were  Mahomedans, 
kept  numerous  little  horses,  which  they  used  for 
carriage.  They  were  great  carriers,  and  had 
been  of  use  in  several  military  operations,  and  a 
small  body  then  occupied  the  Ramanmulla  hill. 

BEDER,  in  lat.  17^  63'  6"  N.,  long.  77°  34'  R, 
a  walled  town  in  the  Dekhan,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Manjera,  75  miles  N.W.  of  Hydembad. 
The  top  of  the  minaret  is  2350  feet,  and  the  base 
is  ^250  feet,  above  the  sea^  Beder  was  the  capital 
of  the  Bahmani  dynasty,  which  ruled  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  This  dynasty  joined 
the  quadruple  confederation,  formed  wiln  the 
Nizam  Shahi,  king  of  Ahmadnaggur,  the  Adsl 
Shahi,  king  of  Bijapur,  and  the  king  of  Gtil- 
burga,  to  overthrow  the  Hindu  sovereignty  of 
Bijanagar,  near  Bellary,  when  the  sovereign 
Rama  Raja  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and 
beheaded  at  Kala  Chabutra.  Beder  is  surroanded 
by  a  great  curtain,  now  much  dilapidated,  and 
on  one  of  its  bastions  is  an  old  welded  gun,  21 
feet  long.  Many  great  cupola  tombs  are  on  the 
plain  to  the  S.W.  The  inhabitants,  in  1866,  were 
few  and  poor.  Beder,  Bijapur,  Berar,  Golconda, 
and  Ahmadnaggur,  in  the  IGth  century,  were 
five  independent  Mahomedan  kingdoms,  bat 
about  the  time  of  Baber^s  invasion  Bed^  was 
absorbed  by  its  more  powerful  neighbours.  Ia 
1572,  Berar  was  absorbed  by  the  Nizam  Shafai 
dynasty.  A  peace  was  concluded  here  between 
Salabut  Jung  and  Baji  Rao  in  1751. 

BEDER  WARE  is  a  tutanague  work  which  has 
been  described  by  Drs.  Heyne,  Buchanan  Hamilton, 
and  Smith,  and  Captain  Newbold.  It  is  a  metal- 
liurgical  compound  of  considerable  interest,  ani 
the  articles  made  of  it  are  admired  for  the 
elegance  of  their  form,  as  well  as  for  the  gnioe» 
fulness  of  the  patterns  with  which  their  surfaot 
is  covered.  Though  the  groundwork  of  this  coia^ 
position  appears  of  a  blackish  colour,  its  natural 
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nikmt  k  thai  of  pewter  or  of  zine.  Dr.  Heytie 
infonns  us  that  it  is  oomposed  of  copper  16  ox., 
kad  4  OB.,  tin  2  08.  These  are  meltd  together, 
ami  to  every  8  os.  of  tlie  alloy  16  oa.  of  zinc  are 
added,  when  the  alloy  is  mehed  for  me.  But  to 
giro  the  wbole  the  bkck  coloiir  which  is  esteemed, 
probably  from  brmginff  oat  the  pattern,  it  is 
dipped  into  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniaC)  saltpetre, 
oommmi  salt,  and  blue  Titriol.  Dr.  B.  Hamilton 
saw  off  zinc  12,860  gr&,  copper  460  gie.,  and 
lead  414  gn.,  melted  tc^tiier,  and  a  mixtnre  of 
ream  and  beeswax  introdoeed  into  the  omoible 
to  prevent  calcination.  It  was  then  poured  into 
a  nonld  made  of  baked  day,  and  the  artiele 
handed  over  to  be  turned  in  a  lathe.  Artists  then 
inUy  flowers  at  o^r  ornaments  of  silver  or  of 
gold.  They  &at  anear  it  over  with  snlphate  of 
copper  and  water,  which  gives  the  snrface  a 
Ua^iah  ooknir,  and  enables  the  artist  more  easily 
to  diatbigiiiBh  the  figaxe  which  he  draws ;  this  he 
doeiwith  a  diarp-pointed  instrament  of  steel,  and 
cQti  it  with  small  chisels  of  various  shapes,  and 
then  with  a  hammer  and  punch  fills  the  cavities 
widi  small  plates  of  silver,  which  adhere  firmly  to 
the  Bedeiy.  It  is  then  p^bed  and  staiaed,  as 
denribed  above.  The  various  articles  made  from 
it  are  vaaea,  wash-hand  basins  and  ewers,  hookah- 
bettonn,  Sfattoons,  cape,  and  dishes,  small  boxes, 
and  we^ts.  These  are  inlaid  cominonly  with 
silver,  but  aometimee  with  gold.  The  patterns 
are  lunany  as  much  to  be  amnired  as  the  forms 
of  the  YeflBel&  Though  nsaally  called  Bedery,  it 
is  manii£actnred  at  other  places.  According  to 
Gbptain  Newbold,  the  mould  of  the  vessel  is 
mt  prepared,  in  the  nsaal  manner,  of  dav 
tamed  into  ahape  on  a  whed ;  over  the  smooth 
anrCace  of  the  mould  a  coat  of  wax  and  rosin  in 
eqoal  proportions,  with  a  little  oil,  is  laid,  of  the 
tuckneaa  of  the  s^es  of  the  vessd  required ;  over 
the  wax  another  thick  coat  of  clay  is  applied. 
Gndmd  heat  is  next  resorted  to,  to  harden  the 
day  part  of  the  mould,  but  principally  to  melt 
out  the  irax,  which  of  course  leaves  a  vacuum  in 
Hb  apaoe  it  occupied.  Into  this  space  the  molten 
aBoy  »  poured,  cooled,  the  mould  broken,  and  the 
ymd  ia  rough  taken  out,  polished,  and  set  aside, 
to  receive  a  blade  colour,  preparatory  to  bilay, 
fram  a  amearing  of  Mor  tuta  (blue  vitriol).  The 
aOoy  Haelf  ia  of  apewterwhite  colour,  and  is  oom- 
poaed  of  the  following  pn^)ortionB :— 1  seer  Just 
(aac)  to  1  Chittak  or  6  Shah!  pioe  weight  of 
eoppv.  The  pattern  of  the  ornamental  device 
to  be  Inlaid,  either  in  silver  or  gold,  is  next 
diawB  Ugfatly  with  a  steel  point  on  the  blackened 
smiace  of  the  vessel,  ana  then  cut  out  to  the 
death  ef  the  inlay  required,  with  a  tiny  delicately- 
pamted  chisel,  woi^ed  by  a  small  hammer.  A 
thin  M  of  paper  is  pressed  into  itbe  excavated 
psHui'n  to  receive  the  impression :  taken  out  and 
plaeed  anon  a  thin  j^te  of  silver  (the  inlay),  which 
ts  itaetf  laid  out  evenly  on  a  beii  of  mixed  wax 
rorin,  and  cut  into  the  eaeact  shape  of  the 
slon.  The  oat-out  bit  of  silver  is  then 
I  into  ito  eonesponding  cavity  engraved  on 
the  aide  off  the  vessel  and  firmly  inserted  by  means 
d  a  aled  point.  This  done  over  all  parts  of  the 
-vaMel,  ft »  agiain  pofiahed  preparatory  to  receiving 
lia  ^■**J*<"g  eoat  A  bteok.  This  is  done  by  sub- 
laetfiiff  the  vessd  to  a  gentle  heat,  and  smearing 
9  win  a  mixtue  composed  of — 1  tola  (b'hur) 
t  ki  Mutti  (sat^etre),  8  madia  Nousadur 
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(8al-amm<»iiae),  ground  up  into  the  oondstence 
of  cream  with  bradush  water.  After  aDowing 
this  mixture  to  lie  upon  the  vessel  for  a  few  hours, 
it  is  washed  off  with  a  little  brackish  water.  The 
inlaid  silver  devices  are  little  altered  in  colour, 
but  the  intervening  portions  of  alloy  remain  of  a 
permanent  dead  black.  He  witnessed  the  whole 
process  of  inlaying,  and  could  not  help  admiring 
the  predsion,  lightoeas  of  touch,  and  celerity  with 
which  it  was  performed  by  a  lingaet,  whi(A 
caste  and  a  Jaina  were  the  only  persons  ddlled  in 
the  art.  It  seems  divided,  however,  into  three 
branches, — the  mould  maker,  smelter,  and  inlayer. 
In  1867  there  was  only  one  family.  Beder  ware 
does  not  rust,  yidds  little  to  the  hammer,  and 
breaks  only  when  violently  beaten.  Aoco^rding 
to  Dr.  Haimlton,  it  is  not  nearly  so  fusible  as  rinc 
or  tin,  but  mdts  more  easily  than  copper. — Royle^ 
Arts^  etc.,  of  India,  p.  471 ;  Letter  from  Captain 
T,  J,  Newbold  to  Mapr-Oeneral  FVagerf  Dr*  G. 
Smith  in  M.  E,  J.  R 

BEDI.    Hind.     A  pulpit. 

BBDISA  TIVTA.    Tel.    Vitis  latifolia,  R. 

BEDNUR,  alao  called  Hyder  Nagar,  also  Nagar, 
a  town  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  Mysore, 
formeriy  a  large  and  populous  (Aty  oi  great 
strength,  but  the  population  in  1871  was  1295  souls. 
It  was  taken  by  Hyder  in  1768,  and  again  in  1788 
by  General  Matthews,  whose  army  was  afterwards 
attacked  by  Tipu,  and  the  whole  destroyed  or 
made  prisoners.  When  sacked  by  Hyder,  the 
boo^  obtained  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  twelve 
millions  sterling.  Hyder  established  a  mint,  and 
here  struck  the  first  Hyderi  pagodas. 

BEDNUR,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aravalli  hills, 
within  the  bounds  of  Mewar,  had,  as  one  of  its 
ancient  chieftains,  Rao  Soortan,  of  the  Solanki  tribe. 
He  was  a  Ihieal  descendant  of  the  famed  Balhara 
kings  of  Anhalwara,  who  were  expelled  from 
Anhalwara  in  the  18th  century,  and  migrated  to 
Central  India,  where  they  obtained  possession  of 
Tonk-Thoda  and  its  lands  on  the  Bunas  river; 
but  LiDa,  the  Afghan,  deprived  Soortan  of  Thoda, 
and  restricted  him  to  Bednur.  His  daughter  is 
distinguished  in  Indian  annals.— i^q/o^Aan,  i.  673. 

BEDOLI.    Hind.    Pederia  fcetida. 

BEDOUIN,  the  Badawi  of  the  Arabs,  may  be 
described  as  comprising  those  in  the  desert  border- 
ing on  Yemen,  Hejaz,  Palestme,  and  Syria,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  also  those  of 
the  Najd,  and  centrd  provinces  of  Arabia,  all  of 
whom  migrate  but  little  (?) ;  those  who  have 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  those  who  migrate  or 
roam  all  over  the  deserts. 

The  Shammar  emigrated  from  Jabl  Shammar,  in 
the  17th  century,  into  the  northern  desert,  and  they 
were  forced  across  the  Euphrates  by  some  tribes 
of  the  Anazah.  They  have  four  great  tribes, — 
Jerba,  Fadagha,  Salama,  and  Es  Saruk. 

The  Anazah  are  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
of  the  Bedouin  populations.  They  are  a  great 
people,  pastoral,  nomade,  dwdlers  of  the  deseiito 
They  daim  descent  from  Adnan.  They  were 
dispossessed  of  Najd  by  the  Wahabis  in  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century,  and  they  migrated  largely 
to  the  north,  occupying  the  deserts  between  Syria 
and  the  Euphrates  in  summer,  and  retuniing  to 
the  south  as  far  as  Najd  in  t^e  winter,  bartering 
for  grain  and  goods  with  the  merchants  of  the 
border  towns  of  Syria,  such  as  Damascus,  Hamah, 
Horns,  and  Aleppo.    The  different  Anazah  tribes 
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faAT6  each  their  own  separate  pasturee,  and  trade 
with  different  towns.  The  profits  of  the  Aleppo 
merchants  alone  have  been  stated  at  £50,000  a 
year.  They  are  proud  of  their  race,  and  despise 
the  Turk,  but  often  fail  in  their  mercantile  agree- 
menta  They  hare  two  divisions  of  the  Bisher,  the 
WaladAliandJelas.  Abd-ul-Wahab,  the  reformer, 
belonged  to  the  Mekran,  a  branch  of  the  Messalyke 
Atif^g^h.  When  they  migrated  to  the  north,  they 
forced  the  Shammar  across  the  Euphrates,  after 
£erc6  battles,  and  hostilities  continue.  Some 
haye  remained  in  Najd,  some  are  in  the  desert 
east  of  Palestine  and  S.  Syria.  The  Walad  Ali  at 
Khaibar  are  masters  of  all  the  Haj  route  from 
Syria.  They  migrate  north  to  the  Harun  and 
Damascus.  They  are  rapacious  and  predatory. 
It  was  the  Walad  Ali  who  defeated  the  French 
troops  under  Kleber.  They  have  many  fine  horses. 
Other  clans  or  tribes  are  the  Bani  Sahar,  Amur, 
^An^arah,  £rfud(U  in  Najd,  RuuUah  and  Jelas,  who 
migrate  from  Damascus.  The  coi\federate  tribes 
are  the  Fadan,  who  are  predatory ;  and  other  dans 
and  tribes  are  the  Shmeilat,  Urissa,  Adjadjara, 
Al  Ghabun,  and  Jedaa,  the  seven  Sabaah  tribes ; 
the  Abadat,  Daam,  and  others. 

Obaid  and  Tai,  ancient  and  still  powerful  tribes, 
.are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mosul,  where  they 
sell  their  wool,  for  they  are  rich  in  live  stock. 
The  Tai  came  from  Yemen  to  the  Tigris. 

Montifitsh,  Al  Hindi,  and  Slaid,  tribes  of  Irak 
or  Turkish  Arabia,  are  scarcely  in  Arabia.  The 
Montifitsh  are  fishermen,  and  breed  horses.  Al 
Hindi  are  wealthy.  They  are  agricultural  and 
fiastoral,  sowing,  and  returning  to  reap  in  autumn. 
The  Slad  are  cultivators ;  have  a  breed  of  large 
white  asses,  much  used  in  Syria.  The  Tai  at  one 
time  settled  in  Yemen.  Hatem,  one  of  the  tribe, 
was  celebrated  for  his  generosity.  The  Tai  had 
seven  families. 

Mowali,  of  the  northern  desert,  came  from 
Hejaz,  and  their  shaikh  claims  to  be  descended 
from  the  Abbassi  khalifs.  The  strife  for  the  district 
between  the  Shammar  and  the  Mowali  lasted  fifty 
or  sixty  years. 

The  Hadadin  are  peaceable,  wealthy  shepherds. 

The  Weldi  are  agricultural,  on  both  sides  cf 
the  Euphrates.  They  were  formerly  in  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  some  are  tributary  to  the  Shammar,  and 
some  to  the  Anazah. 

Ahghedat  is  a  wealthy  tribe,  dwelling  in  tents, 
both  pastoral  and  agricultural. 

Bent  Khalid,  a  numerous  tribe,  which  has  spread 
from  Hassa  to  many  parts  of  the  desert. 

FerdooHy  GheSj  ana  Lahep  (the  last  a  Mowali 
clan)  are  nomade,  but  grow  grain. 

Sohni  are  carriers,  and  have  some  wealth.  They 
make  soda. 

Banu  Saidy  north  of  the  Shass,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  are  wholly  predatory,  riding 
horses  in  their  forays ;  do  not  cultivate,  nor  breed 
horses,  nor  trade. 

SMa^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
*below  the  Weldi.  They  are  constantly  at  war 
with  the  Shammar  of  Al  Jazirah,  and  on  that 
account  are  protected  by  the  Anazah.  They  have 
large  fiocks  of  sheep  and  camels,  and  have  good 
horses.    Some  families  grow  grain. 

Al-Glat,  Al-Medjadama,  AI-Bala,  Al-Mesha- 
hada,  Al-Basheikh,  Al-Basalim,  are  small  trib«i 
of  no  military  repute. 

Hemandij  a  warlike  branch  of  the  Koresh  tribe 


of  Mecca.    Many  of  them  in  Syria  are  employed 
as  irregular  horse. 

Aghel  tribe  are  carriers.  They  are  numeroua, 
and  have  large  herds  of  camels ;  travelling  and 
settling  all  over  Arabia  as  agents  or  pedhirs. 

Bedouin  tribes  who  dwell  permanently  among 
the  mountains  only  rear  sheep ;  the  camel-breeding 
Bedouins  migrate  with  the  seasons.  The  Bedouin 
is  described  by  Chateaubriand  (Itineraire,  L  421) : 
*■  La  t^te  ovale,  le  front  haut  et  arqu6,  le  nez  aquilin, 
les  yeux  grands  et  coupes  en  amandes,  le  regard 
humide  et  singuli^rement  doux.^  Every  Bedouin 
grows  his  hair  unshorn  from  infancy.  The  young 
men  plait  their  locks  on  each  side;  they  never 
wear  the  fez;  every  Bedouin  smokes.  Bedawiare 
really  the  inhaUtants  of  Central  Arabia.  Reading 
and  writing  are  almost  unknown  to  them,  but  they 
speak  the  purest  and  softest  Arabic,  and  the 
Meccans  and  others  resort  to  them  to  obtain  a  juat 
pronunciation.  The  Bedawi  pronunciation  is  beBt, 
that  of  Mecca  and  Hejaz  next,  and  after  these 
come  that  of  Baghdad  and  Yemen. — Major  H. 
D,  Upton^  Gleanings  from  the  Desert  of  Arabia^ 
p.  204 ;  Lat/y  Anne  Blunt,  u.  164. 

BEDYA,  a  migratory  predatory  tribe  found  in 
most  BengiEd  districts,  usually  under  the  special 
surveillance  of  the  police.  They  are  a  branch  of 
the  Bazigar  or  Nat,  and  sometimes  call  themadYcs 
Manjhi  and  MahalL  They  are  migratory  jugglers, 
fortune-tellers,  rope-dancers,  beggars,  and  fowlers, 
and  have  a  slang  language.  They  submit  to  cir- 
cumcision, and  call  themselves  Mahomedans,  but 
they  have  many  Hindu  customs  and  idolatrous 
practices,  and  consult  Brahmans  on  particular 
occasions.  Though  scattered,  homeless,  and  migra- 
tory, they  are  in  communities  in  different  locaUties. 
--As.  Soc.  Hes.  ii.  458 ;  Dalton,  Bengal,  326. 
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Bees  have  long  been  domesticated  by  several 
races.  The  hive  bees  vary  greatly  in  colour  and 
size,  but,  except  the  Lignrian  bee,  the  spedee  are 
almost  identical.  The  Egyptian  bees  are  geo- 
graphical varieties.  In  the  rural  economy  of  Kaab- 
mir,  every  farmer  has  several  hives  in  his  house, 
and  in  some  houses  as  many  as  ten.  A  provision 
for  hives  is  made  in  cavities  in  the  waUs,  cylin- 
drical, and  extending  quite  through  the  wall. 
This  tube  is  lined  by  a  plastering  of  day  mortar 
about  an  inch  in  tiiicknesa,  and  the  mortar  is 
worked  up  with  the  chaff  or  husk  of  rice,  or  witb 
the  down  of  thistles,  which  latter  is  employed 
also  for  clay  mortar  in  general.  The  dimensions 
of  a  hive  are,  on  an  average,  about  fomteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and,  when  closed  at  both  4»ida, 
about  twenty  or  twenty-two  inches  in  leDgith. 
That  end  of  the  cylinder  nearest  to  the  apart- 
ment is  closed  by  a  round  platter  of  red  pottery 
ware,  a  little  convex  in  the  middle,  but  the  ed^es 
are  made  flush  with  the  wall  by  a  luting  of  day 
mortar,  and  the  extremity  is  shut  by  a  similar 
dish,  having  a  circular  hole,  about  a  third  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  in  its  centre.  When  Uie  honey  « 
taken,  the  master  of  the  house,  with  a  few  strokei 
of  the  point  of  a  short  sickle,  disengages  the  inner 
platter  of  the  tube.  Having  placed  some  bnmiiw 
straw  upon  charcoal  in  a  dish,  and  holding  the  diS 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  he  Uows  the  smoke 
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■ironglyaffaiiiBitbe  combs.  The  bees  hurry  through  ,  let  it  loose.  By  means  of  the  thread  its  flight  is 
the  outer  door,  when  the  farmer,  iutroducing  the  .  observed,  and  it  cau  be  followed  to  the  nest.  The 
■ckic,  cute  down  the  combs  nearest  to  him,  leaves  spot  is  marked,  and  fire  having  been  procured,  the 
ludistiirbed  about  one-third  of  the  combs  close  I  bees,  otherwise  so  formidable,  are  easfly  destroyed, 
to  the  outer  door,  and  then  replaces  the  inner    and  the  comb  filled  with  the  young  obtained. 


platter.  Not  aboye  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
coomiiuiity  is  destroyed.  The  produce  is  less  than 
the  ordinary  yield  cf  a  good  swarm  in  England. 
The  honey  is  light-coloured,  and  of  a  taste  as 
pnre  and  as  sweet  as  that  of  Narbonne.  The 
peaasntry  of  Kashmir  eat  it  raw,  or  mixed  with 
various  aitides  of  common  food,  whilst  the  most 
wealthy  substitute  it  for  sugar  in  preserving  fruits. 
It  is  costomary  to  take  the  hive  evenr  year,  and 
the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October  is 
found  the  best  season  for  this  operation,  a  little 
time  still  remainin^r  for  the  bees  to  add  to  the 
portion  left  for  their  support  during  five  months. 
The  bee  of  Kashmir  is  almost  domiciled ;  is  a  little 
snails  thsn  that  of  Europe,  though  a  little  larger 
than  the  domesticated  bee  of  Kamaon  and  of 
Garfawal.  Occasionally  the  honey  made  by  the 
Bhoors  bee  of  Gaihwal  is  intoxicating.  The 
fihoura  is  compelled  to  take  a  more  extensive 
ruige,  and,  in  the  scarcity  of  food  during  the 
short  summer,  to  be  leas  select  in  regard  to  its 
qoality. 

The  bees  at  the  marble  rocks  of  the  Nerbadda 
are  the  AfNs  dorsata,  and  are  said  to  be  easily 
irritated  from  March  to  July.  On  one  occasion 
thcT  attacked  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Biddington, 
and  in  trying  to  escape  them  he  was  drowned. 
C^itBin  Forsyth  mentions  (p.  40)  that  one  of  his 
baggage  ponies  was  stung  to  death.  Writing 
from  Colombo,  Ceylon,  Mr.  Benton  says  he  had 
seen  two  native  races  of  bees  there,  and  the  comb 
of  a  third.  One  is  stingless,  but  worthless.  One 
race  k  Apia  Indica,  and  the  other  Apis  dorsata. 
The  latter  is  certainly  a  wonderful  bee ;  builds 
ia  the  <»en  air,  on  branches,  often  making  combs 
six  feet  Jong ;  and  thirty  natives  haye  each  taken 
a  bad  of  honey  from  the  same  tree.  Writing  from 
Java,  be  had  seen  two  of  its  combs.  These  were 
three  feet  by  three  and  a  half  feet,  and  were  one 
aad  a  half  inches  thick  when  the  brood  was  reared, 
aad  had  about  twenty  cells  to  the  square  inch. 

Bees  in  Abyssinia  build  their  combe  in  the 
tnmk  of  the  baobab,  and  the  honey  is  deemed  of 
superior  flavour. 

In  CeykHiy  bees  are  all  wild.  They  collect  largely 
from  the  nelho.  Their  nests  hang  m>m  the  boughs 
of  the  trees,  and  a  man  ascends  with  a  lighted 
toreh  of  green  leaves,  which  creates  a  dense  smoke, 
and  he  smokes  off  the  swarm  from  the  comb,  which 
is  a  beautiful  circular  mass  of  honey  and  wax, 
geaeraUy  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and 
six  inches  thick.  The  bee-hunter  being  provided 
w^  vesKls  formed  from  the  rind  of  the  gourd, 
attached  to  ropes,  now  cuts  up  the  comb  and  fills 
his  chatties,  lowering  them  down  to  his  companions 


When  the  flowers  of  the  nelho  fede,  the 
bees  leare  the  district 

A  small  bee  called  *  hei-yiog-koee,*  or  ^fly 
bee,'  is  found  in  the  valley  of  Munnipur.  The 
honey  is  excellent.  Another  species,  very  large, 
fotiDS  its  nest  in  the  ground,  and  is  dangerous 
to  the  nnwary  traveller.  Instances  have  occurred 
of  individnaJs  having  fallen  into  these  nests, 
sod  having  been  stung  to  death.  The  Munnipuri, 
wheo  they  come  upon  a  bee  of  this  species,  catch 
it^  and,  liaving  attached  a  thread  to  his  body. 


Another  and  larger  bee  of  Munnipore  forms  its 
nest  dependent  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  under 
the  shelter  of  a  wall,  the  nest  being  of  a  most  beauti- 
ful substance  resembling  marbled  paper. 

The  bee  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  suspends  its 
nest  from  a  branch  of  a  tree,  in  which  position 
they  may  be  seen  forming  masses  of  considerable 
bulk.  Certain  trees  become  favourites,  and  are 
selected  by  the  bees  year  after  year  for  many 
generations,  although  often  disturbed  by  the  taking 
of  their  nests.  In  Borneo  these  trees  become 
private  property  among  the  eastern  tribes,  and  are 
handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Bees  are  hived 
in  Borneo,  and  beeswax  is  sold  at  £5, 10s.  to  £7, 
103.  per  lSd-1-3  lbs. 

The  Chinese  keep  off  bees  hj  a  few  dry  stems 
and  leaves  of  a  species  of  artemisia,  which  crows 
wild  on  the  hills,  and  which  is  largely  used  also 
to  drive  the  mosquito  out  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
people.  This  plant  is  cut  early  in  summer,  sun- 
dried,  then  twisted  into  bands,  and  it  is  ready  for 
use.  At  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  one 
end  of  the  substance  is  ignited,  and  kept  burning 
slowly  as  the  work  goes  on.  The  bees  hover 
about,  but  apparently  quite  incapable  of  doing 
the  slightest  mjury. — Fortune^ s  Residence ;  Moor- 
croJVs  Travels;  M'CuUoch ;  Records  of  the  Govern- 
ment oflndia^  F.D.,  pp.  82-3 :  Baker's  lUfle,  pp. 
30^-b;Indiak  Field.  •tf   ,  IF 

BEEBEE  or  Bibi.  Hind.  Any  lady,  a  ladv  of 
the  Mahomedan  races.  Beebee  Fatima,  daughter 
of  Mahomed,  was  wife  of  Ali.    See  Begum. 

BEEBEE  of  Cannanore  is  the  ruler  of  that 
neighbourhood,  and  exercises  authoritv  over  thoee 
of  the  islands  of  the  Laccadives,  all  of  which- 
formerly  belonged  to  her  ancestors.  The  Beebee' 
is  a  Mopla  Mahomedan,  and  the  senior  female - 
member  of  the  family  takes  the  title  and  position. 
It  is  related  that  in  some  former  time  a  party  of 
Mopla  merchants  came  upon  a  number  of  Nair 
women  while  bathing,  who  hastily  snatched  up 
their  clothes  and  ran  off,  but  the  apparel  of  one 
young  woman  was  accidentally  carrieci  away,  and 
as  she  could  not  quit  the  water,  a  Mopla  gave  her 
a  doth  to  cover  herself,  which  is  equivalent  to 
being  her  husband,  and  they  were  married.  The 
girl  was  the  only  member  of  a  rich  house,  and  the 
Cherical  raja  bestowed  on  her  a  tract  of  country, 
with  the  arrangement  that  it  should  be  held  with 
the  title  of  Beebee  by  females  only. 

BEE,  CARPENTER,  a  name  given  to  a  hymen- 
opterous  insect,  the  Xylocopa  tenuiscapa  of 
Westwood  (X.  latipes,  Drurv),  which  perK)rated 
laige  beams  of  timber,  as  luso  trees,  by  boring 
holes  through  them.  On  one  occasion,  at  Kumool 
in  the  Ceded  Districts,  one  of  them  was  seen  to 
kill  a  sparrow  by  a  single  thrust  of  its  stinj;.  Any 
intruder  within  the  precincts  of  their  nests  instantly 
becomes  an  object  of  suspicion  and  attack,  and  as 
the  unlucky  sparrow  was  flying  towards  the  comer 
of  the  hospital,  the  bee  as&ailed  it,  struck  it  with 
its  sting,  and  the  bird  fell  d^ul.  On  raising  the 
skin  from  the  bone,  a  small  reddened  spot  on  the 
temporal  part  of  the  skull  indicated  the  point  at 
which  the  sting  had  entered. 

BEEDUJj.    Benq*    Pauhinia  purpurea. 
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BEE  EATER. 


BEEBSHEBA. 


BEE  EATER,  several  species  of  birds  of  the 
genera  Merops  and  NyctiomU. 

BEE-EW.  BuRM.  A  very  abondAot  timber 
of  Tenasserim,  not  identical  with  Thee-bew-tba. 
Its  mazimnm  girth  is  3  cubits,  and  length  22  feet. 
When  season^  it  sinks  in  water.  It  is  a  very 
hard,  strong  wood ;  used  in  rice  nuila,  where  great 
strenigth  and  durability  are  indispensably  requited ; 
recommended  for  handles  of  tools. — Dance. 

BEEF. 
Nin-jiih,  ....   Chin.  lOoiht;  €kdkagMht,Hiii« 
Kind-fleiach,     .    .     Geb.  |  Cane  di  boe^    .    .    .    II. 

The  flesh  of  the  bull,  bullock,  or  cow  is  in  use 
amon^  Mahomedans  and  non- Aryans  and  Chris- 
tiaoB  in  India.  The  flesh  of  cattle  that  have  died 
is  ]aigely  used  by  the  Burmese,  and  by  all  the 
shoenu^er  and  Pariah  races.  Beef  is  never  eaten 
by  any  of  the  Hindu  sects ;  many  never  even  pro* 
noonce  tiie  word,  though  in  the  time  of  the  Vedas 
the  Gao-medha  or  sacrifice  of  the  cow  was  common. 
Menu  anthorifles  the  consumption  of  animal  food 
at  all  seasons,  with  the  slight  restriation  of  first 
offering  a  bit  of  it  to  the  gods,  or  manes,  or  guests. 
Hence,  also,  Goghna,  or  cow-kaller,  became  the  term 
in  use  to  designate  a  guest;  and  he  names  amongst 
other  animals  all  quadrupeds,  the  camel  eiueptod, 
that  have  but  one  row  of  teeth. 

Surabhi,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  oeliebraled 
cow,  obtained,  with  other  of  the  fourteen  pcodueto, 
at  tdie  churning  of  the  ocean;  and  daughter  of 
Surabhi  is  a  common  expression  to  designate  a 
In  Yalmiki's  preparation  for  the  reception 


i  in  the  Uttaraprama-charitra, 


cow. 


of  Yaaishta  desorib 
Bhandayana  says : 

*  Why,  know  you  not 
The  Vedas.  whioh  enshrine  our  law, 
Dir(^  the  ooiueholder  shall  offer  those 
Who  in  the  law  are  skUledi  the  honeyed  meal. 
And  wish  it  flesh  of  ox,  or  calf,  or  goat?' 

The  Vana-Parva  of  the  Mahabharata  mentions 
buffalo  flesh  as  openly  sold  in  the  market. 

BEEF- WOOD,  from  the  Casuarina  muricata,  a 
hard,  close-grained,  reddish  wood,  variegated 
with  dfu*k  and  whitish  streaks.  It  is  chiefly  used 
in  England  in  forming  borders  to  work  in  which 
the  liffger  woods  are  employed.  It  is  procured 
from  N.  S.  Wales,  and  is  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  considerable  quantities,  for  various 
purposes  where  a  hard,  heavy  wood  is  required ;  the 
Tenasserim  coast  can  furnish  almost  any  quantity 
of  this  timber,  which  is  very  little  used  there. 
Roxburgh  says  it  resembles  toon  in  appearance. 
The  Burmese  call  it  by  the  same  name  as  the 
pine. — Faulkner:  Mason, 

BEEGAH  or  Bigha,  a  laud  measure  in  use  in 
India,  but  varying  iu  length.  In  Northern  India 
it  is  8025  square  yards,  or  five- eighths  of  an  acre. 
In  Bengal,  1000  square  yftrds,  or  little  more  than 
one-third  of  an  acre.  There  is  a  kuch-ha  and  a 
puckha  beegtdi,  the  former  one-third  or  one-fourth 
of  the  latter.  The  following  are  some  of  the  local 
beegahs  in  every  100  acres : — 


Farrakhabad,     .  175120 
Gorakhpur,   .    .  192'197 
Allahabad,  Adm- 
gurh,     .    .    .  177-  5*16 


Azimgorh,  Ghaa- 

pur,  ....  154-  6-8 
Bijnore,  .  .  .  18719-5 
Upper  Doab 

(Kuohha), .    .  662*  S'O 


The  smallest  beegah,  says  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
may  perhaps  be  computed  at  one-tfaizd,  and  the 
largest  at  two-thirds,  of  an  acre.  The  common 
be^;ah  in  Central  India  is  sixty  guz  square,  which, 
taking  the  guz  at  thirty-two  inches,  is  fifty-three 


yards  cnie  foot.  This  makes  the  contentB  S200 
Engliah  yards,  very  nearly  two-thirds  of  an  Eng* 
lish  acre.  But  the  guz  used  in  land  measure  is 
often  not  more  than  twenty-eight  inches,  which 
reduces  the  beegah  to  about  half  an  acre. — Mai- 
coim's  Central  India^  ii  p.  85 ;  EXUot^  Supp.  Olof, 
pp.  63,  54.    See  Khiraj ;  Weights  and  Mea 
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BEEGHOTO,  a  tract  of  country  occupied  by 
the  Ahir  and  the  Ghauhan  Rajput.  It  ududea 
Rewapee,  Bawul,  Eaaon,  Patody,  Kot  Kaaim, 
and  part  of  the  Bandtoh  jaghur. 

BEEJARASULA.    6aj»k.    €ashew-nut 

BEEL-JHUN-JHUN.  Hihd.  Grotalaria  re- 
tusa. 

BEEMAH,  a  tributary  to  the  Kistna  river.  It 
rises  in  lat  19''  5'  N.,  long.  78''  88'  E.,  in  the  tables- 
land  of  the  diBtrict  of  Poona,  8090  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  runs  S.B.  into  the  Kistna,  length  510 
miles.  It  reoeives  the  Goor,  100;  Neera,  120  ; 
Seena,  170;  T^mdoor,  35  miles.  About  29,000 
square  miles  drained.  At  Goreygamn,  where  it 
is  endosed  by  trap  banks,  it  runa  with  great  vio- 
lence in  the  rains.  Before  it  joins  the  Kistna,  it 
runs  through  the  stratified,  foosilifeioua  rooks  of 
the  centre  of  the  Peninsula. 

BEEMBOO.    Beno.    Gocdnia  Indioa. 

BEEN  or  Vina,  a  sort  of  sitar,  but  having^ 
two  dried  hollow  pumpkins  (Gncurbita  raelopepo, 
Willde)  fixed  to  the  end  of  it,  with  five  or  seven 
steel  striugB ;  described  hy  Sir  William  Jones  in. 
the  Anatio  Researches. 

BEENA,  a  form  of  potyandric  marriage  in 
Geylon,  in  which  the  wife  continues  to  reside 
with  her  brothers,  and  her  husband  takes  up  bis 
lot  with  her* 

BEER.  SiMD.  A  berry  growing  in  Sind,  which 
is  pounded,  mixed  with  water,  and  parched  in 
pote,  and  nsed  as  a  substitute  for  gram. 

BEER,  a  fermented  Uquor  made  from  tiie  malt 
of  barley,  and  favoured  with  hops.  At  nearly  all 
periods  in  the  world's  history,  and  among  nearlj- 
all  nations,  the  art  of  making  a  fermentwi  drink 
from  some  kind  of  grain  appears  to  have  been 
known ;  but  of  all  the  cereals,  barley  is  the  best 
adapted  to  the  making  of  beer.  Beer  used  in  India 
is  mostly  imported  fn>m  Great  Britain,  in  hogs- 
heads and  in  bottles.  Gaptain  Ouchterlony,  aboat 
1850,  established  an  experimental  brewery  in  the 
Neilgherry  hills.  It  is  still  brewed  there,  also  at 
Bangalore,  Simla,  Kussowlee,  and  other  places, 
and  used  extebsively  by  the  local  residents,  who, 
apart  from  the  difference  of  price,  prefer  it  to 
English-brewed  ale.  The  natives  of  India  only 
sparingly  drink  the  British  been,  but  all  the  hill 
races  brew  beers  for  themselves.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland,  about  50  gallons  per  head 
per  annum  are  consumed.  The  Kakhyen  preMiie 
Sheroo  from  rice ;  it  resembles  small  beer.  The 
Lepcha,  Lushai,  and  Naga  have  a  sin^lar  beer.  The 
Barman  con-gee  is  a  ]^r  which  the  Khyen  and 
Karen  also  use.  The  Naga  also  prepare  moad 
from  rice;  and  the  Khamti  and  SSngpho  of  the 
Hukong  valley  distira  spirit  called  Slhu. — 2bm. 
Un.  Rev, ;  Imf,  Daily  News.    See  Ale. 

BEERA  or  Beeree.  Hind.,  Pan-ka-beera.  A 
small  packet  of  betelleaf  folded  upto  eontain  spioes, 
catechu,  calcined  shell-lime,  and  pieces  of  the  axeca 
or  betel-nut.— TWa  Rajasthan^  I  pp.  827,  413. 

BEERA.    Beng.    Aadepias  rosea. 

BEERSHEBA  la  20  mflei  souUi  of  Hebron. 
Its  name  means  'the  well  of  an  oath,  or  the  well 


BB£RTIA. 


BEETLE* 


of  Beren,*  because  here  Abraliam  made  an  allianoe 
vith  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  and  gave  him 
term  ewe-lambe  ia  token  of  that  covenant  to 
vlndi  they  had  sworn  (Gen.  zxi.  2S).  A  Roman 
gtrriflon  was  here  in  the  time  of  Kosebios  and 
Jerome.  The  limits  of  the  Holy  Land  are  often 
oqpreased  in  Scripture  by  the  terms  ^  from  Dan  to 
Boersheba,'  the  former  being  the  northern,  the 
ktter  the  sonihem,  extremity  of  the  land. 

BEERTIA.     Beno.    Panicum  Italicnm. 

BEEK-ofl-SOMAL,  country  of  the  Bomali  to 
the  south  of  Gape  Guardafni. 

BEESHA  ELEGAKTISSIMA.  Hassharl  A 
tall,  dender  bamboo  of  the  mountains  of  Jara,  up 
to  4000  feet.— F.  Mvelkr. 

Beeaha  Rheedii,  Kunth. 

Bambiua  bacdfera,  Rosh, 
Melocanna  bamosoides,  ^preng, 
„  Rheedii,  Staid. 

Biib-Bttft,     .    .    .  Bnro.  I  Paga-tnUn,  .    .  Eakhoi. 


A  bamboo  growing  in  the  peninsula  of  India, 
Benga],  and  Ghittagong. 

Beeeha  stridula,  Moon.  The  Oohlandra  stri- 
dula,  Tkm.^  is  Tery  common  about  the  low  country 
in  the  south  of  Ceylon,  at  Badagam,  and  elsewhere, 
ciQed  Balta ;  the  leayes  make  an  excellent  thateh. 
Beeaha  Trayanooria,  Bedd.  The  Irul  of  the 
Tfemil  people.  This  magnificent  specieB  of  ele- 
phant grass  is  abundant  on  the  S.  Travanoore 
and  Tlnnerelly  mountains,  at  3000  to  5500  feet 
defstion,  irhere  it  covers  many  miles  of  the  range, 
oiten  to  the  entire  exclumon  of  all  other  vegete- 
tion;  in  open  mountain  tracts  it  generally  only 
grows  from  6  to  8  feet  in  height,  but  is  close  and 
impenetrable,  elephants  even  not  attempting  to  get 
ihroQ^  it;  imsde  sholas  and  their  outdnrts  it 
grows  to  15  feet  high,  and  is  much  more  straggling. 
— BMb.  ii.  p.  197;  Thtc.  Zeyl  p.  876;  Beddome, 
FL  S^.  p.  284. 

BEESWAX. 

Mom ;  PeeU  mom, .  Hikd.  I  Ton  Mazhacu,    .    .  Tak. 

lilin,    ....    Malay.  |  Mynnm,    ....  Tel. 

Beeswax  ia  more  or  less  yellow,  and  has  an  odour 

of  Iwney;  it  is  brought  into  the  market,  after 

allowing  the  honey  to  drain  from  the  honeycomb, 

and  then  boiling  the  combs  in  water,  frequently 

stirring  to    prevent   buruiog.      The   wax    thus 

obtained  is  melted  a  second  or  a  third  time,  and 

pressed  through  hair  bags  of  increasing  fineness, 

allowing  the  molten  substance  to  drop  into  cold 

crater  to  firm  it  and  prevent  sticking.    Another 

process,  however,  is  to  put  the  comba  into  a  pot 

-with  water  and  nitric  acid,  one  quart  of  the  former 

to  one  ounce  of  the  latter,  and  after  boiling  it 

allow  them  to  cool ;  the  pure  wax  floats  on  the 

aurface,  and  two  layers  of  dregs  settle,  the  inferior 

one  being  almost  worthless.     Wax  is  sometimes 

adolterated  hj  peasemeal.    Beeswax  is  exported 

frcMn  India.    In  the  Indian  Archipelago  the  natives 

collect  the  wax  from  the  nests  in  the  forests, 

diar^arding  the  honev,  which  is  little  in  quantity, 

and  worthless.     The  islands  of  Timor  and  Timor 

L,aiit  afford   beeswax   in  sufScient  Quantity  to 

form  an  important  article  of  export    It  is  a  con- 

uderable  article  of  exportation  from  the  islands 

pt    the  Archipelago,  chiefljr  the  wilder  part  of 

IkCtML,  where  the  consumption  is  small.    In  the 

system  parts  of  China,  where  the  product  of  the 

aJlow  tree  (Stillingia  sebif era),  and  beef  and  hog's 

ttll<rw  in  the  sooth,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
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candles,  wax  is  only  employed  to  incase  the  tallow 
or  lard,  which,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  its 
unclarified  condition,  never  becomes  hard.  About 
130  tons  are  annually  taken  to  Britain  from  Africa, 
America,  and  India,  and  sold  at  £5  to  £7  the  owt 
Beeswax  and  camphor  are  exported  largely  from 
Bintulu  and  Serekie,  at  which  towns  these  com- 
modities are  ooUeoted  by  the  Mahomedans. — 
Morrison;  Craw/urd;  Low^s  Sarawak;  Poole's 
Statistics ;  Balfour's  Commercial  Products. 

BBETLE,the  Ohargol of  the  Hebrews.  Beetlesbe- 
long  to  the  Coleoptera  class  of  insects ;  they  are  veiy 
numerous  in  tropical  India.  The  blistering  beetles  ai 
India  are  species  of  Mylabris ;  their  market  value  in 
Britain  is  low,  only  58.  8d  the  pound.  The  largest 
beetles  are  only  found  within  the  tropics,  those  of 
the  Eastern  Archi|>elago  being  the  largest  of  aU. 
Mr.  Wallace  in  eight  years  collected  about  a 
thousand  species  there.  The  Loogicoms,  strangely 
mottled,  spotted  and  rugose,  abound  where  timbcar 
trees  have  been  recently  felled ;  their  antennse  are 
sometimes  excearively  long  and  graceful.  The 
family  Bnpres(id»  generfdly  rest  on  the  mid- 
rib of  a  leaf,  and  the  naturalist  often  hesitates 
b^ore  picUug  them  off,  so  doeely  do  they  re- 
semble pieces  of  bird's  dung.  Many  of  the  &mily 
Curculionidse  have  the  wing-cases  and  other  ex- 
ternal parts  so  excessively  hard,  that  they  cannot 
be  pinned  without  first  (killing  a  hole  to  receive 
the  pin.  Dung-beetle  is  the  name  given  in  India 
to  the  dung-feeding  Lamellicom  beetles.  They 
roll  up  pieces  of  excrementitious  matter  into  the 
form  of  balls,  in  which  they  enclose  thenr  eggs, 
and  the  balls  serve  for  the  food  of  their  young. 
The  balls  are  sometimes  one  or  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  beetles  stand  on  their  fore  feet, 
head  down,  and  pushing  from  behind  with  their 
hind  legs,  roll  them  along  and  lodge  them  in 
deep  holes.  One  of  these,  the  Ateuchus  sacer, 
was  revered  by  tiie  ancient  Egyptians  as  one  of 
their  sacred  animals ;  and  its  image,  carved  in 
stone  or  metal,  has  frequently  been  found  rolled 
up  in  the  Egyptian  mummies.  The  Necrophori,  or 
sexton  beetles,  ent^  the  bodies  of  small  animals 
to  lay  their  eggs  in  them.  They  burrow  under- 
neath the  creature  and  let  it  sink  into  the  earth. 
They  bury  horse  and  cow  dung  similarly.  The 
Anthribidse  family  also  are  very  abundant  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  They  rival  the  Longicorn 
beetles  in  the  immense  length  of  their  elegant 
antenme.  The  Eupholi  of  the  Papuan  islands 
and  the  Pachyrhynchi  of  the  Philippiaes  are 
veritable  living  jewels,  golden  and  green,  with 
Baprestidte,  long-homed  Anthribid» ;  numerous 
Curculio,  queer-shaped  Brenthid® ;  velvety  brown 
or  sted-Wue  Olerfd»:  the  yellow  or  whitish- 
coloured  Elater  or  cbck  beetle,  and  brilliant, 
metallic  and  leaf-hunting  Carabidie.  The  Coprid© 
and  Dynastid®  correspond  to  the  dung  beetles; 
some  of  them  are  of  great  size,  with  immense 
horn-like  protuberances  on  the  head  and  thorax 
of  the  males,  and  combined  with  their  polished  or 
rugose  metallic  colours,  render  them  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  of  all  the  beetle  tnbe.  Musk 
beetles  of  many  sorts,  scarlet  Telephori,  countless 
Chrysomela,  Hjspa,  and  Coocinella,  with  strange 
Heteromer®  and  grand  Prionidn  and  Lamiidte. 

Indian  Beetles,  is  an  article  of  commerce.  It 
consists  of  the  beautiful  wing-cases  or  ely  tr»  of  the 
Buprestis,  one  of  the  Coleoptera.  They  are  of  a 
brilliant  metallic  green  colour,  and  are  tteponed 
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BEET-ROOT. 

into  Britain  principally  from  Calcutta,  as  orna- 
ments of  khoskhuB  fans,  baskets,  etc.,  and  on 
mudius  to  enrich  the  embroidery.  The  beetles' 
wings  in  Akyab  are  called  Ghenk  Poorie  and 
Thungon  Poorie.— Wa/tecc,  Trap.  p.  94 ;  Hooker, 
Him.  Joum. ;  Hart, 
BEET-ROOT,  Beta  vulgaris. 


BarfaA-bietole,   ...    It. 
Aoelga, Sp. 


Bette  rave,Betfce  ronge,FR. 
Rothe  rube,  MangoldyOER. 

MuU, Hind. 

This  important  plant  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Ghenopodiace®,  which  also  includes  spinach, 
orach,  mercury,  goose-foot,  etc.  Beet,  under  its 
German  name  of  Mangel-wurzel,  has  afforded  a 
new  source  of  sugar.  White  Sicilian  beet  is  mainly 
used  for  salads,  spinage. 

Beet  Sugar,  from  a  variety  of  beet-root,  is 
now  almost  excLusively  consumed  in  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Germany,  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
largeljr  in  Britain.  In  Middle  Europe,  the  average 
yield  is  14  tons  of  sugar  beet  to  the  acre,  and  14 
cwt.  of  raw  sugar.  Imperial  beet  yields  10  to  20 
per  cent,  sugar,  identical  with  that  from  sugar- 
cane. A  deeply-stirred  drained  soil,  rich  in 
lime,  brings  the  saccharine  variety  of  beet  to  the 
greatest  perfection.  In  middle  Europe,  in  1880, 
about  one-sixtii  of  all  the  arable  land  was  devoted 
to  beet.  Germany  is  credited  with  being  likely  to 
produce  510,000  tons ;  France  with  435,000  tons : 
Austria  and  Hungary,  415,000  tons ;  Russia  ana 
Poland,  a  crop  of  240,000  tons;  other  and  smaller 
countries,  100,000  tons ;  and  this  will  bring  the 
grand  total  up  to  1,700,000  tons.— <7roccr;  von 
Mueller. 

BEG.  Turk.  A  sreat  man,  a  lord  ;  in  India, 
an  appellation  of  all  Mahomedans  of  Moghul, 
Turk,  and  Persian  descent  It  appears  as  Bey 
and  Bai,  and  in  the  feminine  as  Begum.  In 
Turkey  and  Turkish  Arabia,  Ya  Beil  <0  my 
lord,'  is  prefaced  to  every  sentence.  The  Sham- 
mar  Arabs  pronounce  the  word  Beg,  which  the 
Gonstantinopolitans  soften  into  Bey.  In  Ghinese 
Tartary  the  Dzassaks  receive  pay  and  gifts  and 
send  tribute  annually  by  Bogs,  who  proceed  to 
Pekin  according  to  rollster,  so  that  the  whole 
shall  have  one  tour  in  six  year?.  These  travel 
at  the  State's  expense,  the  weifirbt  of  baggage 
carried  for  them  being  regulated  by  their  rank, 
hereditary  or  fortuitous.  The  same  order  of 
attendance  at  Pekin  and  the  hunting  caps  is 
observed  by  the  Kalkas,  Alashan,  and  tribes  of 
theEdsinel,  and  by  those  of  Koko-Nor. — Layards 
Nineveh,  i.  p.  106. 

BEG  A  DA.    Tel.    Nauclea  purpurea,  Roxb.; 
Anthooephalus  Indicus,  Kich, 
BEGAMI.    Hind.    A  good  quality  of  rice. 
BE-GAR.    Hind.    In  India,  forced  labour  for 
the  repair  of  roads,  tanks,  forts,  barracks,  and  for 
carrying  baggage.    Begari,  a  person  so  compelled 
to  labour.    The  labourers  are  usually  non-Aryans, 
Pariahs,  and  tanners.    The  last  vestige  of  it,  as 
exercised  by  the  Government  of  India,  was  in  the 
formation  of  the  road  leading  through  the  Hima- 
laya mountains  to  Tibet. 
BEGATIKANDA.    Tel.    Amberboa  Indies. 
BEG-BANAFSHA    Hikd.     Root  of  a  small 
plant  brought  from  Dehli,  used  as  a  pejrfume  in 
medicine,  and  in  compounding  perfumes.  See  Bekh. 
BEGBIE,  Major-Ueneral  Peter  James,  an  officer 
of  the  Madras  Artillenr.    He  arrived  in  India  on 
8d  August  1822,  and  served  in  the  first  Bur- 


BEGGARS. 

mese  war,  and  in  the  Nanning  expedition.  He 
translated  Beeker's  Art  of  bringing  Horse  Artilleiy 
into  action,  De  Brack's  Gaval^  Outposts,  Migout 
and  Berger's  Essay  on  Gun  Garriages,  and  he 
compiled  the  Services  of  the  Madras  Artillery. 

BEGGARS,  from  poverty  and  under  rehgious 
vows,  are  numerous  throughout  British  India, 
as  the  Mahomedan  Fakir,  the  Hindu  fiaiiagi, 
Sanyasi,  Gosai,  Jogi,  Satani,  Jangam,  Dasari, 
Budu-budike,  Gondaliffa,  Domba,  Panasu-makkalu 
or  Hale-makkaln,  Kuawar,  Pichigunta,  Mylari, 
Koma,  Viramusti. 

The  Satani  Hindu  sect  have  several  subdivisions; 
a  few  of  their  number  are  engaged  in  tillage. 

The  Jangam,  priests  of  the  Lingaet,  wear  the 
lingam  and  a  necklace  of  Rudraksha  beads:  they 
do  not  permit  any  one  but  a  wearer  of  the  lingam 
to  toucn  them ;  they  smear  their  bodies  with  the 
ashes  of  cow-du  ng.  They  are  permitted  to  marry. 
The  Dasari  ((ksa,  servant  of  the  deity)  are 
Yaishnava  devotees ;  in  Mysore  they  are  said  to 
be  a  very  bigoted  and  dissolute  set  of  fanatics. 

The  Budu-budike  are  worshippers  of  lianumau, 
the  monkey-god ;  they  pretend  to  consult  birds 
and  reptil^,  and  through  them  predict  future 
events.  They  are  of  Mslratta  origin,  as  also  are 
the  Gondaliga  musician  worshippers  of  Durga, 
who,  at  marriages,  sing,  and  play  musical  instru- 
ments. 

The  Panasu-makkalu  or  Hale-makkalu  are  a 
class  or  caste  of  mendicants,  who  only  accept 
chari^  from  their  own  caste.  Their  chief  locality 
is  a  village  in  one  of  the  Bangalore  taluqs,  from 
which  once  a  year  they  go  their  rounds  to  collect 
money  in  their  beat. 

The  Komati,  or  Yaisya  trading  community,  haYe 
a  Hide-makkalu  called  Kanchala  Viraru;  they 
wear  red  clothes,  and  a  breastplate  with  a  like- 
ness of  Vira-bhadra.     They  receive  one  fanam 
annually  from  each  Komati,  and  fees  on  marriages. 
The  Kurubaru  or  shepherd,  the  Agasa  or  washer- 
man, the  Siva-charu,  Ganda  golleru  ryots,  who 
wear  the  lingam,  the  Gangdigaru  Ukaliga,  the 
ordinary  fanners  in  Mysore,  and  the  leather- 1 
working  Madigaru,  have  each  their  own  Hale- 
makkalu.     The  Komati  Hale-makkalu  owe  their 
origin    to  a  sacrifice  in    the  month    Phalguna' 
of  the  vear  Prabhava  2628  after  the  Kaliyuga, 
when  all  the  household  of  Kusuma  Ghetti,  to  avoid  | 
givinff  their  daughter  in  marriage  to  king  Vishnu 
Vardhana  of  Rajamahendrapura,  bum^  them- 
selves. Malla,  their  servant,  followed  their  example,  j 
and  bis  descendants  are  the  Hale-makkalu  of  the: 
Komati. 

Beggars  of  India  mostly  belong  to  sects  d\ 
religionists, — ^Hindu,Buddm8t,and  Mahomedan,— : 
who  throw  themselves  on  the  charity  of  the  worU, 
to  show  their  trust  in  Grod.  j 

The  Bahu-daka  begs  his  bread  from  door  to  door. 
Dori  wala,  of  ihe  Pan  jab,  stretches  a  rope  in  I 
front  of  a  range  of  shops,  and  will  not  quit  the 
place  till  relieved. 

Tasma-wala,  of  the  Panjab,  ties  a  leathern  strap 
round  his  neck,  as  if  to  strangle  himself,  and  liei 
down  on  his  back,  fluttering  the  hands  and  feet  ai 
if  in  the  agonies  of  death,  till  paid. 

Dandi  wala  carry  small  bats  (danda)  in  their 
hands,  which,  if  not  paid,  they  strike  together,  and 
I  abuse  the  shopmen  with  sctunilous  language. 

Uri-mar  wul  sit  down  before  a  shop  idl  day 
until  paid. 
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GoRiiuur  «iid  Ghurimar  are  MahomedanB,  who 
Gtny  &  maoe  or  knife,  with  which  thej  wound 
tiiemaelyes  or  others  when  urging  for  alms. 

The  Buddhist  priests  of  Borma  move  daily 
tbiough  Uie  towns  and  villages  in  their  neigfabour- 
hood,  tintKng  a  bell,  but  otherwise  not  awng  for 
food  for  their  monasteries. 

Priests  of  Japan  beg  for  public  objects  from 
piHers-by.  A  small  bw>th  is  erected  at  the  road- 
aie,  and  each  donor's  name  is  written  on  a  little 
wooden  tally,  and  suspended  on  one  of  the  posts 
dbced  for  the  purpose  along  the  road.  In  the 
Chinese  province  of  Shantung,  men  who  wish  to 
lire  by  mendicancy,  voluntarily  permit  their  legs 
from  the  middle  of  the  calf  to  be  mortified  off. 
Naoy  die  in  the  process,  but  those  who  survive  are 
congratolated  by  their  friends  at  haviug  acquired  a 
mesos  of  livelihood. 

Hindu  ascetic  mendicants  wear  clothes  of  a 
doll  orange  colour,  the  *Bhugwa'  tint.    Three 
T^a^ooB  garments,  with  a  begging  pot,  razor, 
sevrag  needle,  waistband  and  bathing  cloth,  are 
peculiar  to  the  Bhikshu,  or  Hindu  mendicant 
ascetic    The  begging  pot  of  a  disgusting  Hindu 
sect  in  the  Benares  district  of  noi&em  India,  is 
the  calvarium,  or  top  of  the  human  skull.    A 
common  begging  pot  is  the  half  of  a  double  cocoa- 
not    The  offspring  of  a  common  woman  is  com- 
pared to  the  contents  of  a  begging  pot,^-Fakir  ki 
jhoie  men  tukra  kon  dala? — Who  placed  the  por- 
tion into  the  fakir*s  begging  pot,  who  can  tell? — 
LocUtarfs  Med.  Mis,  p.  261 ;  Mysore  Census  Rep. 
See  Alms ;  Ascetics ;  ICashgul-i- Ali ;  Mendicants. 
BEGGUD.    GujL,  Hind.    Tinfoil. 
BEGHRAM,  in  lat.  34^  53'  N.,  and  long.  69°  19' 
E.,  2b  miles  from  Kabul,  and  2  miles  west  of 
JaliJabad,  a   ruined    city,  with    walls  60    feet 
broad,  of  unburned  brick.    Masson  supposed  it 
to  have  pretensions  to  be  the  ruins  of  Alexandria 
ad   Caucasnm.      Its   ruios    have    yielded  great 
quantities  of  coins  to  Masson  and  others.    In  the 
fixst  year,  1865  of  copper,  and  a  few  of  silver,  with 
rings,  signets,  and  other  relics ;  in  the  next  year, 
1900;  in  tlie  next,  2500;  in  the  next,  13,474;  and 
fioally.in  1837  it  yielded  60,000  Greek  and  Roman, 
Gneco-Bactrian    and    Bactrian,     Indo-Parthian 
and  Indo-Scythian,  Sassanian  Hindu  and  Indo- 
Mahomedan,  which  Professor  Wilson  utilized  in 
his  Ariana  Antiqua,  in  elucidating  the  history  of 
Afghanistan,  Central  Asia,  and  India.    According 
to  tradition,  it  was  a  Greek  city  overwhelmed  by 
•ome  natural  catastrophe.     The  present  Hindus 
4sa]lUiesiteBalram. — SlacGregor,pp,202S]  Mas- 
Mov^s  Joumtys^  iiL  p^  150.    See  Nagrahara;  Opian. 
BEGONIA,  a  genus  of  plimts  belonging  to  the 
BegoniacegL    About  30  species  have  been  found 
in  &e  East  Indies.     B.  Malabarica,  lacmiata,  por- 
j-eeta,  diversifolia,  discolor,  dipetala,  picta^  and 
pedonculoea^  may  be  named.    The  great  yedlow- 
flowered  begonia  is  abundant  in  the  Babhuagpass 
so    the   Sik&im    Himalaya,  and  its  juicy  stalks 
namke  sauce ;  the  taste  is  acid,  and  very  pleasant. 
Xlse  remarkable  variegation  of  t^eir  lar^e  one-sided 
lo&TCB   renders  some  of  them  favourite  foliage- 
plfluitB^    Among  the  more  beautiful  are  B.  rex, 
H*  Grijffithii,  B.  aigentea,  B.  xanthina,  and  several 
Ksrtien    hybrids.     B.   discolor,  Gh'un-hai-t'ang, 
SixiK.,  is  an  ornamental  plant  of  China. 

£.  geniculata,  Ramput  udang  udang,  Malay. 
^aa   leftTes  are  used  by  the  Malays  for  cleaning 
taking  out  rust  from  the  blades  of  krisses. 


B.  reniformis.  A  herbaceous  succulent  plaDt ; 
flowers  of  a  pale  pink  colour,  and  fragrant.  Native 
of  the  moist  forests  of  India. — Jack^  CcUcuUa 
Joum.  Nat.  Hist.  v.  p.  847. 

BEGOON.  Beng.  Eggplant,  Solanum  melon - 
gena. 

BEGTI,  the  Gockup.  This,  with  the  Sudjeh  and 
Tupsi,  are  the  fishes  most  largely  used  by  Euro- 
peans iu  Caksutta. 

BEGUM,  Beebee,  Bee,  Nissa,  Khanum,Khatoou, 
and  Banoo,  are  respectful  terras  added  to  Maho- 
medan  women^s  names  in  India.  Many  towns  and 
hamlets  are  designated  from  this  title, — Begum 
bazar,  a  suburb  of  Hyderabad,  iu  the  Dekhaii ; 
Begumabad,  Begarogunge,  Begumpett,  a  hamlet 
near  SecunderalMul.  Mahomedau  ladies  of  rank 
have  ever  been  desirous  of  forming  towns. 

BEGUM  SAMROO,  a  native  of  Kashmir,  who 
succeeded  to  a  principality  by  the  demise  of  her 
husband,  supposed  to  have  been  a  European,  of  a 
name  or  appellation  resembling  Summers.  She 
bequeathed  her  kingdom  to  thelSist  Indian  Govern- 
ment, and  died  on  the  27th  January  1836.  See 
Thomas;  Samroo. 

BEHAR,  now  a  province  of  British  India,  was 
a  part  of  the  audent  kingdom  of  Magadha,  first 
held  by  the  Barhadratha  of  the  Indu,  the  Chandra- 
vansa,  or  Lunar  race,  and  succeeded  by  other  six 
dynasties,  from  b.g.  1400  to  b.g.  56.  The  Magadha 
kingdom  flourished  from  the  4th  century  B.G.  to 
the  5th  century  a.d.  It  is  supposed  to  liave 
attained  its  greatest  splendour  in  the  time  of 
Seleucus  Nicator,  who  mvaded  it,  and  appointed 
M^gasthenes  as  his  ambassador  at  Patebrotha. 
The  Magadha  rulers  encouraged  arts  and  learning, 
and  colonized  Java  and  Bali,  in  the  Archipelago. 
Behar  was  the  cradle  of  Buddhism,  and  sent  its 
missionaries  to  Ceylon,  Tibet,  Tartaiy,  and  China ; 
and  it  has  many  Buddhist  remains  at  Gaya  and 
other  places.  From  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century  a.d.,  it  continued  under  Mahomedan  rule 
until  1765,  when  the  British  succeeded.  It  com- 
prises the  districts  of  Bhagulpur,  Champaran, 
Gaya,  Monghir,  Purniah,Patan,  Santal  Parganas, 
Saran,  Shahabad,  and  Tirhut;  has  an  area 
of  42,417  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
19,736,101  souls,  of  whom  three  -  fourths  are 
Hindus  and  Mahomedans.  The  principal  abori- 
ginal tribes  are  the  Bhar,  Cheru,  Dhangar,  Kan- 
jhar,  Eharwar,  Kol,  Mala  Naiya,  Nat,  Paharia, 
Santal,  and  Tharu.  North  Behar,  the  ancient 
Mithila,  corresponds  to  the  modern  Tirhut  and 
Purniah  districts.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be 
from  Yihara,  a  Buddhist  monastery.  Under  the 
British,  it  is  one  of  the  four  provinces  under  the 
rule  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  the 
other  three  being  Bengal  proper,  Orissa,  and 
Chutia  Nagpur. — Wilson's  Glossary;  Joum.  B. 
As.  Soc.  1864 ;  Imp.  Gaz. 

BEHAT,  near  Saharunpur,  in  the  Doab.  A 
submerged  ancient  town  was  discovered  near  this 
by  Sir  H.  P.  Cautley.—iVin.  Ind.  An. 

BEH-DANA  or  Bihi-Dana.  Pebs.  The  seeds 
of  the  quince.  They  are  demulcent  and  cooling, 
very  mucilaginous,  and  are  used  in  sherbet& 

BEHEMOTH,  an  animal  noticed  in  Job  xl.  16, 
Psalm  L  10,  Isaiah  IxxiiL  22,  xxxv.  11.  '  Behold, 
now,  behemoth,  whom  I  made  with  thee,  he  feed- 
eth  on  grass  like  the  ox.'  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
hippopotamus. 
BEHENTA.    Uria?    A  Umber  tree  of  Gan  jam 
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and  CkunBor.    Its  timber  is  used  for  axle-treee,  oil 

presses,  and  lioe  pounders.  It  is  also  burnt  for 
firewood,  the  tree  being  very  common.  The  bark 
and  leaves  are  used  m^icinally. — Macdonald, 

BEHERA.  Some  oi  the  Joodi  and  Johja  in- 
habit the  range  called  in  the  native  annals  Juddoo- 
ca-dang,  and  bv  Baber,  the  hill  of  Jud,  skhrting 
the  Behnt.  Behera  city  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
Tadu  Bhatti  annals.  It  was  one  of  their  inter- 
mediate places  of  repose  on  their  ezpolmon  from 
India  and  migration  to  Central  Asia.  Its  position 
was  minutely  pointed  out  by  the  em}>eror  Baber 
'  259),  who,  in  his  attack  on  the  hill'^tribes  of 
It,  Goojur,  Gukker,  etc.,  adjoining  Kashmir, 
expdled  Hali  Gaker  from  Behreh,  on  the  Behut 
iiver,'near  the  cave-temples  of  Garkotri  at  Bikrum.^ 
Baber  (p.  294)  also  found  the  Jit  masters  of 
Sialkot— rwT*  Rajasthan,  ii.  p.  238. 

BEHIKAR.    Hind.    Adhatoda  vasica. 

BEHISTUN.  This  name  is  generally  written 
Bisutun  in  the  maps ;  it  is  now  given  to  a  small 
village,  21  miles  west  of  Kirmansfaah,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Persia.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  rocky  moun- 
tains, which  are  covered  with  bas-ielicdPa  The 
inscriptions  are  in  the  Bactro-Medo,  or  Persian 
cuneiK>rm  character  of  the  Aclisemenida.  The 
most  important  is  a  list  of  the  Iranian  natioDs 
subject  to  Darius  in  the  Naksh-i-Kustam,  which 
the  Persians  attribute  to  the  chisel  of  their  famous 
sculptor-  Ferhad.  Enormous  marble  capitals  of 
oolumnsare  to  be  seen  at  Bchistun.  There  are  two 
tablets,  the  one  containing  a  mutilated  Greek 
inscription,  declaring  it  to  be  the  work  of  Gotarzes ; 
the  other,  a  Persipohtan  sculpture,  adorned  with 
nearly  1000  lines  of  cuneiform  writing,  exhibiting 
the  religious  vows  of  Darius  Hystaspes  after  his 
return  from  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  on  the 
revolt  of  its  Udapati  or  governor,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  son  of  Nebunet.  Both  CHesias  and  Isodore 
mention  a  statue  and  pillar  of  Semiramis  at  Bap- 
tane,  but  the  sculptures  of  Semiramis  and  an 
inscription  in  Syriac  characters  have  wholly  dis- 
appeared. Baghistan  is  traditionally  described  as 
the  pleasure-grounds  of  Semiramis;  but  D'Anville 
suggested  the  identity  of  Behistun  with  the  Baghis- 
tane  of  the  Greeks,  and  there  are  good  grounds 
from  the  ancient  notices  of  this  place,  for  supposing 
him  to  be  correct.  An  orientiu  writer  of  the  15th 
century  described  the  rock  of  Behistun  from  his  own 
observation,  as  though  it  were  sculptured  in  the  form 
of  a  minaret.  Certoinly  nothing  of  the  kind  now 
remains.  The  inscription  set  up  here  by  Darius 
Hystaspes,  commemorates  his  restoration  of  the 
Zoroastrian  faith,  after  its  overthrow  by  the  Tura- 
nian magi,  and  also  of  the  text  and  commentary 
of  the  Zendavesta  itself,  which  had  been  neglected 
or  proscribed.  The  inscriptions  on  the  tablets  of 
Danus  Hvstaspes  are  in  the  old  Persian  language, 
in  the  Baoylonian,  and  also  in  the  language  of  the 
Scythians  in  the  Medo-Persian  Empire.  The 
Scythian  portion  of  those  inscriptions  is  distinctly 
of  the  Scythian,  that  is,  Turanian  group,  as  snoken 
in  the  5th  century  B.O.,  though  the  people  by 
whom  it  was  spoken  are  believed  by  Professor 
Oppert  and  Mr.  Norris  to  have  been  Medians. 
Tms  Scythian  part  of  the  Behistun  inscriptions 
bears  a  special  relationship  to  the  Ugro-Finnish 
family,  which  Dr.  Caldwell  considers  to  resemble 
the  Diavidian  dialects,  and  thinks  that  the  ancient 
Scythio  race,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  Oeftttal 
Ana  wM  peopled,  prior  to  the  irrupticMir  6f  ^e 
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Medo-Persians,  belonged  to  the  Ugrian  stock,  and 
not  to  the  Turkish  or  Mongolian. — Sayce,  vii.  79 ; 
Oppert  J  Records  of  the  Past,  vii.  109 ;  Layard's 
Nineveh,  ii  168 ;  Ferrier,  Joum. ;  Bunsen^  iil 
457;  Bawlinson. 
BEHJUR.    Beno.    a  mixture  of  barky  and 


Hind. 
Hind. 


BEHKUL. 
BEHMAN. 


Prinsepa  utiliB. 
"Withania  somnifera. 

BEHMEN,  also  Lai  Behmen,  the  dried  roots 
of  two  varieties  of  a  composite  plant,  chiefly 
obtained  from  Kabul.  Used  by  the  natives  as 
a  tcmic  in  debility,  in  doses  of  4  drachms ;  also  in 
impotence,  and  as  a  deobstruent  Was  formerly 
employed  in  European  medicine  as  an  aromatic 
stimulant. 

BEHOOR,  a  village  between  Fort  Saint  David 
and  Pondicherry,  at  which  Major  Lawrance,  in 
August  1762,  entirely  routed  the  French  army. 

BEHOOYA.    Benq.    Oyperus  difformis. 

BEHRAM,  a  Parsee  or  Zoroastrian,  who  dwelt  at 
Nowsaree,  a  town  about  20  miles  from  Surat.  He 
wrote  the  Eissi-i-Sanjan,  a  history  of  the  Parsee 
migrations. 

BEHUL.    Hind.    Grewia  oppositifolia. 

BEHURA.    Hind.    Terminafia  bellerica. 

BBHUSSEJ.    Arab.    Viola  odorata. 

BEHUT,  a  name  of  the  Jhelum  river,  called  also 
Vehut  and  Yitashta.  It  is  the  Hydaspes  of  the 
Greeks.  As  it  passes  through  Srinagar,  the 
capital  city  of  Kashmir,  it  is  in  December  about  70 
yards  broad,  and  from  6  to  12  feet  deep,  and  runs 
about  half  a  mile  an  hour.  In  May  it  rises  25  or 
30  feet.  It  is  navigable  all  through  the  valley,  and 
on  reaching  the  Panjab  takes  the  name  of  Jhelum. 
In  the  Panjab  its  hsd  is  about  750  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  is  to  the  east  of  the  Indus  river,  to  which 
it  runs  almost  parallel,  but  it  is  smaller.  Behuth 
is  said  to  mean  unbegolten. — Bennett,  p.  99. 

BE  I  AT,  a  Persian  tribe  in  Khorasan. 

BEIGLERBEG,  or,  as  Meninski  writes  it  in 
his  Institute,  Beglerbeg,  signifies  *  lord  of  lords,' 
is  a  Turkish  title  given  to  the  ruler  of  a  province. 
Under  him  are  the  hSkim  or  governor  of  a  krge 
city,  the  zabit  or  chief  magistrate  of  a  town,  and 
the ked  khuda,  principal  'house-holder ; '  also  the 
KalantSr  or  buzurg,  the  person  who,  in  a  village, 
exercises  authority  over  the  other  inhabitants.— 
Ouseley's  Tr,  i.  p.  194. 

BEILSCHMIEDIA  FAGIFOLlA.  Nees,  A 
very  large  tree  of  the  dense  moist  forests  in  the 
plains  of  South  Canara,  not  much  above  the  sea 
level.  It  has  been  found  also  in  Nortii  Gauara, 
and  on  the  Silhet  mountains  in  Northern  India. 
The  tree  grows  to  an  immense  sise,  and  the  timber 
is  used  for  building  purposes.  Two  other  species 
inhabit  Northern  India. — Beddome,  Fl  Sylv.  185. 

BEILSCHMIEDIA  ROXBURGHIANA.  Ne£s. 
Laurus  bilocularis,  Roxh,^  a  tree  of  Tipperah,  one 
of  the  Lauraceas. — Roxb, ;  Voigt, 

BEIBOUT  was  taken  from  the  Saracens  by 
Baldwin,  the  first  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  A.D.  1111^ 
but  retaken  1187.  Ten  years  afterwards,  the 
Christians  again  captured  it,  and  it  was  firequently 
ravaged  during  the  crusades.  Subsequently  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Druses,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  the  Turks,  who  still  retain  poesea- 
sion  of  it.  It  is  the  ancient  Berytus.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  thc^  western  extremity  of  a  triangalar 
fMiint  df  Utid,  prolectang  into  the  sea  about  four 
miletf  beydnd  the  ime  of  coast.     It  stands  on  i 
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gentie  rising  grouod  oloae  to  the  sea-shoref  and  is 
about  three  nule^m  circumference. — Robinson^ $  Tr, 

BEISf  one  of  the  thhty-aix  royal  raoefl  of  Raj- 
pati  who  giye  the  name  to  Benwara. 

BEIT,  also  written  Bate  and  Bete,  an  khmd  in 
the  Gnlf  of  Gambay,  occupied  by  the  Badhail 
race.  It  was  taken  pocseeaion  of  by  the  pirates  of 
Jognt,  after  they  had  been  defeated  by  Kutnb 
Shah  in  a.d.  1482.  Beit  fell,  after  having  fought 
twenty  nayal  engagements. 

BEI-VTJRMA  BEWA.    Can.    Azadirachta,  «p. 

BEKH.  Pers.  A  root  of  any  plant,  but 
particularly  if  naed  medicinally ;  thus — 

B^h-Anjabaz.  Red-coloured  root  of  a  plant 
brought  fraim  DehU ;  considered  cooling. 

Bekh-i-Badyan.    Fcenicnlum  ralgare. 

Bekb-i-Banalsha.    Viola  serpens. 

B^h-fijoafs.  Apium  inmucratom ;  Apium 
gravedens. 

Beidi-Sjurpas,  root  of  a  small  plant  from  Dehli. 

B^h-Kasni.    Cichorium  intybus. 

Beich-i-lfarjan.    Red  coral. 

Bekh-Miimq.    61yc3rrrhiza  glabra. 

Bekh-i-Niiofar.    Nelumbium  speciosmn. 

Bekh-i-Pan.    Root  of  Chavica  seriboo,  Miq, 

Bddi-i-Sosan,  Himd.    Iris  flarenttna. 

Bddi-i-ZafiEan.    Aristolocbia  rotuivda. 

Bekh-i-Zanjabil-i-Shami.    Elecampane. 

BEKHOOR-MIRIAM.  Arab.  Cyclamen  Euro- 


BBKHUL^alfloBekhlL  Hind.  Prinsepia  utih's. 
BEKRA.  Mahk.  Tetraceros  quadricomis. 
BIKUK.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
an  inpoator  made  his  appearance  at  Dehli,  who 
pcodooed  a  pretended  new  Scripture,  written  in  a 
lanensge  of  his  own  invention,  framed  from  those 
9p&m  in  ancient  Persia,  and  founded  a  sect,  in 
whicb  the  teachers  were  called  Bekuk,  and  the 
dJacMes  Ferabud. 

BEL.    Hind.    Any  climbing  plant ;  a  tendril. 
Bat-bel.     Oisampelos  Pareira. 
Bd-ka-bij,  sugar-cane,  cut  up  for  setts. 
Bel-Kambi    Acacia  amara. 
Bel-ke  Baehla  ki  bhaji.    Basella  alba. 
Bel-ki  pat.    Leaf  of  ^gle  marmelos. 
BEL.     Hind.    A  place  where  sugar -boiler 
pans  are  placed.      Bel-Karahi,   a  sugar-boiling 
cTaldron. 

BEL,  also  Belgar.  Hind.  The  i¥igle  marmelos, 
or  Bengal  quince.  The  fruit  contains  tannin, 
eitber  pure  or  in  combination ;  a  large  amount  of 
;  modlBge ;  a  concrete  essential  oil ;  and  an  aro- 
'  znatie  as  well  as  a  bitter  principle.  A  sedative 
'  or  narcotic  property  would  also  appear  to  exist  in 
'  one  or  other  oi  these.  The  fruit,  a  little  unripe, 
is  giren  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  The  decoc- 
tion of  the  dried  fruit  is  aromatic,  slightly  bitter 
and  astringent,  gummy  and  mncilieiginous,  some* 
thing  IflDe  a  mixture  of  a  decoction  of  quince  and 
pomegranate,  but  bearing  an  aroma  peculiar  to 
the  Bel.  When  made  into  jam,  and  eaten  at  meals, 
like  mannalade,  erery  morning,  it  is  fonndrYcry 
lusefoi  to  women  and  children,  whom  it  is  injurious 
to  aecostora  to  continual  purgation.  With  Hindus 
the  leaTes  are  sacred  to  mtajee  (from  the  milk 
ai  whose  breast  this  tree  is  believed  to  have  sprung 
opV  and  they  are  offered  to  Mahadera.  The  oath 
[^  Bel-bandhar,  or  '  the  pledge  of  the  Bel,^  is  one 
>f  the  most  samd  a  Hindu  can  take.  When  this 
)ttth  is  taken,  some  of  its  leaves  are  filled  with 
nrmeric,  and  interefaaikged  with  soleihn  pledges 


by  the  parties.— ./Zoarft.;  OenLMed,  Top.  of  Ajmir  *, 
Malcolm's  Central  India,  i.  196. 

BEL.  Hind.  A  hoe.  Beldar,  a  labourer. 
The  beldar  of  Northern  India  are  of  the  Kachi, 
Eurmi,  and  Ohamar  races.  In  Southern  India 
th^  are  of  the  Wadara  tribes.    SeQ  Beldar. 

]BEL,  Belos  or  Belus,  a  Babylonian  deity. 
Bel  of  Babylon  was  the  Assjrrian  Bilu,  and  the 
Hebrew  Baal,  equal  to  lord.  The  older  Bel  was 
called  in  Akkadian,  Mul  or  Mul-ge,  the  Lord  of  the 
Abyss,  and  presided  over  the  earth  and  under- 
ground worla.  The  younger  Bel  was  called  Bel- 
Merodach.  The  Babylonian  trinity  was  Ann,  Bel, 
and  Hea. 

Hurman  Bel,  supposed  by  Movers  to  be  the 
serpent  of  Bel,  is  explained  by  Bunsen  to  mean 
the  oombater  oi  Bel,  or  struggler  with  Bel,  called 
in  the  Canaanitish  dialect  lesrael  or  Israel.  He 
was  the  struggler  with  El,  God,  the  Hercules 
Palamedes  of  the  Qreehi,— Bunsen,  iv.  284 ;  Sayce, 
p.  164. 

BELA.  Hind.  Jasminum  zambac ;  in  Bengal, 
Sapium  baccifermn. 

BELA.  HiMD.  Alluvial  soil  on  the  banks  of 
a  river. — Powell, 

BELA,  the  chief  town  of  Las,  in  Baluchistan, 
is  bnilt  on  a  strong  and  rocky  site  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  PuraR  river.  It  is  the  Arma-Bel  of 
the  ancient  Arab  authors ;  also  called  Kara  bela. 
It  is  now  decayed,  but  coins,  trinkets,  and  funereal 
jars  are  found  near ;  and  in  the  neighbouring  hills 
are  numerous  caves  and  rock-cut  temples,  now 
ascribed  to  Farhad  and  fairies,  but  are  the  earthly 
resting  abodes  of  former  chiefs  and  governors  ^ 
also  near,  are  old  Mahomedan  tombs.  One-third 
of  the  houses  are  occupied  by  Hindus. -^^//to^'« 
India ;  Masson's  Journeys,  ii.  p.  28. 

BELADUR.    Arab.    Semecarpus  anacardium. 

BELABURl,  author  of  an  account  of  the  early 
Arab  invasions  of  Kandahar.  He  was  so  styled 
because  addicted  to  the  use  of  an  intoxicating 
confection  made  from  the  Beladur. 

BELAGANI  or  Balagami,  a  village  in  the 
Shimoga  district  of  Mysore,  celebrated  for  its  ruined 
temples,  with  sculptures  of  high  finish,  and  many 
inscriptions.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Kadamba 
dynasty  as  early  as  the  12th  century. 

BELALA  or  Belall,  a  dynasty  in  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  whose  sway  at  one  time  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Kamata,  Malabar,  the  Tamil  country, 
and  part  of  Telingana.  They  claimed  to  be  Rajputs 
of  the  Yadu  branch.  This  dynasty  ruled  for  256 
years  in  Warangal,  until  its  capture  by  Mahomedans, 
A.D.  1828,  on  which  two  of  its  officers  established 
their  rule  at  Vijianagar. 

BELAM-KONDA-SULA  MANL  Maleal. 
Pardanthus  Chinensis,  Ker. 

BELAMUDAGAM.  Maleal.  Scwvola  bela- 
mudagam,  Linn, 

BELAN,  the  ancient  Amana,  a  large  village  in 
a  valley  of  the  Mount  Amanus,  about  three  hours* 
riding  from  Alexandretta.  The  pass  of  Belan,  in 
the  mountGun  called  Pulss  Syrise  by  the  ancients, 
was  traversed  by  Darius  a  few  davs  before  the 
battle  of  Issus.  It  is  in  the  route  from  Anatolia 
and  Syria. 

BELANDA,  a  tribe  in  Kedah. 

BELANUS.  According  to  Colonel  Tod  (Tr.  268), 
the  ftrrian  Bal  and  Belanus  is  the  Bal-Nath  (god)  of 
the  Sanrft,  whose  grand  temple  of  Somnath  is  the 
eonntei'part  of  the  &f}tian   Balbec,  Soma-Nath 
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beiDg  merely  a  figoratiye  appeUaUon  of  Bal,  aB 
the  ruler  of  the  lesser  orb,  Soma  or  the  moon. 

BELASGHORA.   Maleal.  Lagenariayiilgaris. 

BELASPORE,  a  town  and  a  district  in  the 
Chatisghar  division  of  the  Central  Provinces,  of 
which  it  is  the  most  northerly.  The  chief  town 
is  built  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Arpa.  The 
population  of  the  district  is  785,000  souls,  in  an 
area  of  8800  square  miles. 

BEL-BANDHAR.  Hind.  The  leaves  of  the 
Bel  or  ^gle  marmelos  and  turmeric  placed  on  an 
idol ;  a  form  of  oatii,  taMng  these  leaves  off,  and 
swearing  by  them.    See  Bel. 

BELBUSSAN  CHARREE,  of  the  Astaucau 
steppe,  is  a  species  of  Galeodes. 

BELDAR,  a  delver,  a  digger,  from  bel,  Hind., 
a  hoe,  and  dar,  Pers.,  holder.  This  race  migrate 
from  place  to  place  as  work  is  heard  of.  They 
are  stone-cutters,  construct  dry  walls  and  wells. 
They  have  no  houses,  but  dwell  in  small  tents. 
Those  from  Poena  wear  enormous  turbans,  con- 
taining about  80  yards  of  cloth.  They  speak 
Mahratti,  also  Hindi.  They  worship  Marri  Ai  or 
the  Death  Mother,  who  is  known  also  as  Sitia  or 
small-pox,  Mata,  Ai,  Devi,  BhawauL  They  sacri- 
fice rams.  They  marry  when  they  have  the  means, 
when  young,  bury  the  dead,  and  offer  water  liba- 
tions and  rice  on  the  third  day.  They  do  not  eat 
beef)  but  eat  mutton.  '  A  few  can  write.  They 
claim  to  be  dissimilar  from  the  Waddaru,  with 
whom  they  neither  eat  nor  intermarry.  The 
AYaddaru  have  two  sections,  one  of  them  earth- 
diggers,  who  eat  rats.  The  other  are  stone-cutters, 
and  cart  stones  from  quarries. 

Beldar  of  the  Uriya  are  tank- diggers  by  pro- 
fession, and  are  all  under  the  command  of  a  chief 
called  a  jemadar.  Under  the  jemadar  are  a 
number  of  naiks,  each  of  whom  has  the  command 
of  a  gang.  These  gangs  have  no  settled  home, 
but  wander  about  the  district  wherever  they  can 
get  work. — Wihf. 

BELEE  WAULKEE.  Can.  Terminalia  arjuna. 
Belelah,  Pebs.,  Myrobalau  of  T.  bellerica. 

BELEMNITES.  Lung-kuh,  Chin.  Fossils, 
very  common  in  the  limestones  of  Trichinopoly, 
and  in  the  Himalaya,  of  the  genera  Belemnites, 
Belemnitella,  Acanthoteuthis,  Belemnoteuthis, 
and  Conoteuthis.  Belemnites  are  officinal  in 
Arabic  medicine. — Honigberger^  p.  242. 

BELERIELA.  Maleal.  White  var.  of  Calo- 
tropis  gigantea. — R.  Brown. 

BELGAUM,  a  revenue  district  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  lying  between  lat.  15°  22'  and  16*  56' 
N.,  and  long.  74°  4'  and  75°  35'  E.,  with  an  area 
of  4591  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  938,750 
souls.  The  country  is  about  3000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  tiie  rivers  Elistna  aud  Malparbba  flow 
through  it  to  the  east  The  people  are  largely  agri- 
cultural, of  the  Srawak  or  Jain  faith,  Hindus  of 
the  saiva,  vaishnava,  and  lineaet  sects,  and  with 
91,386  Mahomedans.  The  Mhar  race  are  the 
village  watchmen.  The  district  was  transferred 
from  the  Peshwa  to  the  British  under  the  treaty 
of  Poona  of  June  1817. 

A  temple  in  the  Parasgad  district  is  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  on  a  hill  sacred  to  the  goddess  Yel- 
lama,  visited  in  the  full  moon  of  November  and 
April,  commemorative  in  November  of  the  death 
of  Yellama^s  husband,  and  in  April  of  his  return  to 
life.  At  one  moment  the  pilgrims  raise  a  deep 
wail,  and  the  women  break  their  glass  bangles. 
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in  svmpathy  with  the  goddess  in  her  widow- 
hood. 

Belgaum  town,  with  its  adjoining  suburb  of 
Shahpur,  is  2260  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which 
it  is  distant  70  miles.    It  is  within  20  miles  of 
the  Western  Ghats,  and  the  rocks  are  limoBtoaa, 
sandstones,  and  clay- slates  upraised  by  granite  in 
highly  vertical  strata.    The  average  fall  of  nin, 
1850  to  1856,  was  52*40  inches.    It  is  a  large 
British  cantonment,  and  its  climate  is  pleasant. 
Natives  of  India,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns 
:  of  the  same  name,  style  it  Shahpur-Belgaum. 
I     BELGAUM  WALNUT,  fruit  of  Aleurites  tri- 
I  loba.    This  is  the  MoUucca  tree  which  produces 
I  the  '  Lumbang  nut'    The  tree  is  very  prolific. 
,  The  nuts  yield  a  very  large  percentage  of  oil,  and, 
strung  upon  a  thin  strip  of  bamboo  and  lighted, 
will  burn  like  a  candle.— 2Va>w.  Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society, 
BELI.    Hind.    Ribes  leptos. 
BELI,  a  monarch  of  India  to  whom  the  god 
Vishnu  as  Vamana  appeared.    See  Vamana. 
BELIKH-ZICHL   Ar.   Cucurbita  citruUus,  L 
BELILLA«    Malat.    Mussoenda  frondosa. 
BELL. 
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Bells  are  largely  used  by  Hindu,  Buddhist,  and 
Christian  worshippers,  about  their  temples  and 
churches.  The  old  bell  of  Moscow  is  *  Tzar  Kolo- 
kol,'  the  king  of  bells.  It  is  said  that  Moscow  at 
one  tioie  had  1706  large  bells,  one  of  these  being  of 
such  dimensions  as  to  require  four  and  twentj 
men  merely  to  pull  the  cUpper.  Its  weight  was 
288,000  lbs.,  or  something  over  120  tons.  Tbii 
huge  mass  fell  from  its  supix>rts,  and  was  recast 
in  1654.  It  fell  again,  however,  and  was  again 
broken  up  and  recast,  but  with  a  vast  quantity  d 
additional  metal,  and  the  outcome  was  the  gnat 
King,  the  '  Tzar  Kolokol,'  which  stands  19  ft  3  in. 
high,  and  measures  60  ft.  9  in.  round,  and  is  2  ft 
thick  in  solid  metal,  and  the  money  value  esti- 
mated at  nearly  £67,000.  Its  total  wdght  i« 
about  198  tons.  It  was  long  believed  that  the 
bell  had  been  raised  into  some  kind  of  belfry,  bat 
that  it  fell  and  buried  itself  in  the  earth.  ExpertSi 
however,  after  careful  examination,  came  to  tli^ 
conclusion  that  it  never  was  removed  from  tix 
mould  in  which  it  was  cast,  and  which  was  in  ai 
enormous  cavern  under  the  Kr^in.  A  piea 
was  chipped  out  of  the  'Tzar  Kolokol,'  wfaid 
was  said  to  weigh  eleven  tons,  or  consideraU 
more  than  half  the  weight  of  the  Great  Paul  b^ 
and  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  famous  ob 
bell  of  St  Paul's,  which,  according  to  traditioa 
once  saved  the  life  of  a  sentinel  on  guard  bj 
making  itself  audible  as  far  as  Windsor. 

St  Paul's  great  bell  was  originally  cast  in  tJi 
reicn  of  Edward  i.,  and  was  hung  at  w  estminisfce 
Hall  gate  to  tell  the  judges  the  time  of  day.  1 
was  at  first  called  *  Edward  of  Westminster,'  aa 
afterwards  *  Westminster  Tom.'  It  was  trans 
ferred  to  St  Paul's  by  William  iii.^  and  w« 
brought  thither  on  New  Year's  Day,  1G99.  Sin0 
that  time  it  has  been  twice  recast,  with  additioitf 
metal. 

Big  Ben  of  Westminster  weighs  between  U 
and  14  tons.  Great  Peter  of  lorkminster  wfl 
the  heaviest  bell  previous  to  the  time  of  Big  Bca 
Peter  was  founded  in  1845,  and  weighed  10  too^ 
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tbha  edipttDg  Gveat  Tom  of  Oxford  with  a  weight 
of  aboat  7^  tons. 

Great  Paul,  the  new  bell  for  St  Paul's,  is  by 
far  the  largest  ever  yet  produced  in  England.  A 
niMBof  upwards  of  20  tons  of  metal  was  poured 
into  the  mould,  and  the  bell,  somewhere  between 
17  and  18  tons  in  weight,  was  brought  to  St 
Ptal'8inl«»yl882.  ^ 

AnM»g  the  large  bells  cast  of  late  years,  Canada 
boistB  one  for  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of 
MoDtreaL     It  weighs  13  or  14  tons. 

Qatke,  in  his  Travels,  gives  an  interesting 
aeoooBt  of  the  bells  of  Moscow,  and  of  the  '  king ' 
in  particular.  The  huge  bell  near  the  cathedral 
is  only  used  upon  important  occasions,  and  yields 
ilne  solemn  tones.  When  it  sounds,  a  deep  hollow 
monnur  vibrates  all  over  Moscow,  like  the  fullest 
toocB  of  a  vast  organ,  or  the  rolling  of  distant 
.i-_j-_     rpjjj^  ^j^  ^  suspended  in  a  tower  called 


the  belfiy  of  St  Ivan,  beneath  others,  which, 
tboog^  of  less  size,  are  enormous.  It  is  40  ft 
9  in.  in  drciunference,  16^  in.  thick,  and  weighs 
man  than  57  tons.  Of  the  great  bell  of  all  he 
sa^a,  *It  is  truly  a  mountain  of  metal  They 
rehte  that  it  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of 
gold  and  silver,  for  that  while  it  was  in  fusion  the 
noUes  and  the  people  cast  in  as  votive  offerings, 
their  plate  and  money.  The  natives  regard  it 
with  superstitious  veneration.'  It  is  white  and 
silveiy  m  appearance.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
had  the  bell  raised  to  a  granite  pedestal,  and 
there  it  stands  now,  its  interior,  to  which  access 
is  gained  through  the  fracture  in  its  side,  being 
used  as  a  chapel 

Bells  are  well,  and  numerously,  cast  in  all  parts 
of  the  S.E.  of  Asia.     In  Burma,  those  in  the 
small  pagodas  in  form  have  their  inferior  part 
lesB  widened  than  the  bells  of  Europe,  and  they 
are  cast  with  a  large  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
upper  part ;  no  tongue  is  hung  in  the  interior, 
the  bell  bein^  sounded  by  striking  its  outer  sur- 
face below  with  a  deer  or  elk  horn.    The  bell  at 
the  Shooay  Bagon  pagoda  in  Rangoon  was  cast 
in  1842.     Its  weight  is  42  tons  5  cwt  40  lbs. 
(94,682  lb&) ;  its  height,  9^  cubits;  its  diameter, 
5  cofaita;  its  thickness,  15  inches.    Whilst  the 
materials  were  being  melted,  devout  persons  Uirew 
ia  oofiper,  silver,  and  gold  in  great  quantities, 
infwasing  the  weight  by  one-fourth,    llie  bell  at 
MengooD,  in  Burma,  is  18  it  high,  besides  7  ft 
for  hanging  apparatus ;  it  is  17  ft  in  diameter, 
juftd  10  or  12  in.  thick.    Its  weight  is  supposed 
to  exceed  200,000  lbs. =88  tons  7  cwt  106  lbs. 
Coniderable  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  were 
flung  into  the  melting  mass.    The  biggest  bell  in 
Bama  in  on  a  low  circular  terrace  nortii  of  the 
lemfHb  at  Mengoon.    Its  external  diameter  at  the 
i^  IB  16  ft  8  in.,  and  its  interior  height  11  ft 

bell  is  m  a  small  monastery  not  far 
Pekin ;  it  weighs  68^  tons,  and  has  on  it 
eweiml  tboosand  Chinese  characters  in  basso- 
eliero,  oonstitnting  a  Buddhist  daasic,  whidi  the 
when  they  retire  into  seolusion  for  three 
commit  to  memory. 
Ia  b«B  been  asserted  that  Pekin  has  or  had  no 
seven,  weighing  considerably  over  50 
Otoe  bell  has  been  reported  the  largest 
upended  bell  in  the  world,  and  second  only 
Doag  all  bells  to  the  huge  creation  of  Mosoow.— 
imkop  BUfandet^  Legend  of  (he  Burmese  Buddha, 


BELL,  Dr.  ANDREW,  was  the  first  superin- 
tendent of  the  Madras  Military  Male  Orphan 
Asylum,  when  it  was  opened  in  1789.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Bell  and  Lancaster  system  of 
teaching. 

BELLA-BEK  of  the  Waddar,  Felis  chaus. 

BELLADONNA.  Tien-kia,  Guin.  Atropa 
belladona.    The  deadly  nightshade. 

BELLA  6  ADA.    Tel.    Ceropegia  juncea, /?. 

BELLARY,  a  town  and  military  cantonment 
in  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  equidistant 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  tiie  Arabian  Sea.  The 
town  is  in  lat  16'  8'  51"  N.,  and  long.  76'  57'  15" 
£.  It  gives  its  name  to  a  revenue  district,  which 
has  the  Mysore  territory  on  the  south  and  west, 
that  of  Hyderabad  on  the  north,  and  Cuddapah 
district  on  the  east.  Since  the  14th  century,  this 
district  has  successively  been  under  the  rule  of 
the  Vijianagar  dynasty,  of  the  Adal  Shahi 
kings,  of  the  Mahratta  Sivaji  and  the  Peshwas 
(1640),  of  the  Moghul  emperors  of  Dehli,  of  the 
Mahomedan  rulers  of  Mysore,  of  the  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad,  and  finally  of  the  British,  to  whom 
it  was  ceded  by  the  Nizam  in  1803.  The  popu* 
lation  in  1871  was  1,668,000  souls,  92  per  cent 
being  Hindus  of  the  Saiva,  Yaishnava,  and  a  few 
of  the  lingaet  sects.  A  small  colony  of  the  Beder 
race  occupy  the  sanatorium  hill  of  Ramandrug, 
and  the  Korcha-wanlu  are  a  predatory  race  in  the 
plain.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Humpi 
are  near.  Tbe  country  is  a  plain  about  900  to 
1200  feet  above  the  sea,  with  solitary  granite  hills 
projecting  from  the  red  and  black  soil.  The 
climate  is  very  arid,  the  rainfall  about  22  inches, 
biit  it  has  the  rivers  Tumbudra,  Pennar,  Hagri^ 
Vedavati,  and  Ghitravati;  several  anicnte  have 
been  built  across  the  head  of  the  Tumbudra,  and 
watercourses  have  been  led  along  its  banks, 
particularly  at  Chitwadaghi  Humpi  (the  ancient 
Vijianagar),  Seiragupah,  and  Kampilr.  The 
principal  reservoir  is  at  Bookapatnam,  formed  by 
embanking  the  gorges  of  a  range  of  hills  through 
which  the  river  Ghitravati  flows.  The  tanks  of 
Daroji,  Anantapur,  and  Shinganinalla  are  next 
in  importance ;  out  there  are  many  ancient  bunds, 
which  were  breached  during  the  native  govern- 
ments, and  have  not  been  restored.  About 
1,087,634  acres  are  of  the  regur  or  black  soil. 
Earth  salt  is  made  throughout  the  district ;  iron 
is  largely  made  at  Sundoor.  The  underlying 
rock  in  the  Bellary  and  Cuddapah  districts  is 
granite  or  gneiss. 

BELIjA  SHORA.   Male.    Lagenaria  vulgaris. 

BELLA  WAN.    Duk.    Semecarpusanacardium. 

BELLERIO  MYROBALAN.    See  Myrobalan. 

BELLEROM.  Tam.  A  wood  called  in  Mak- 
bar  and  Ganara,  kyndle.  It  resembles  the  angely 
wood.  The  Company's  cruiser  Aurora  was  built 
of  this  wood,  procured  from  the  forests  in  the 
north  of  Malabar. — Edge^  M,  and  C. 

BELLEW,  HENRY  WALTER,  a  medical  officer 
who  served  in  the  Crimea  in  1855,  in  the  war 
against  Russia,  and  afterwards  entered  the  E.  I. 
Company's  service  in  the  Bengal  army,  and 
from  1856  was  employed  almost  exclusively  on 
the  N.W.  frontier  of  India,  in  Kashmir  and 
Afghanistan.  In  1857,  was  a  member  of  General 
Lumsden's  mission  to  Kandahar,  and  wrote  the 
journal  of  the  mission.  In  1865,  publuhed  a 
topographical  history  of  the  Yuzufisai  district ;  in 
1868,  a  pamphlet,  '  Oiv  Panjab  Frontier,*  advo* 
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aheep,  and  twelye  fowls.  In  marriage,  the  girl  b 
brought  by  her  friends  to  thebridegroom^s  honse. 
The  yonng  couple  make  two  and  a  half  turns 
round  a  pot  of  water,  in  which  are  mango  leaves. 
They  are  then  bathed  together,  and  their  hands 
tied  together,  and  the  ceremony  is  at  an  end. 
'J'ho  dwellings  of  the  Bendkar  are  constructed  of 
branches  and  leaves,  and  covered  with  grass. 
Their  ordinary  food  consists  of  edible  roots 
which  they  find  in  the  jungle,  with  berries  and 
wild  fruits,  such  diet  bemg  varied  and  improved 
occasionally  by  the  produce  of  the  chase.  Their 
husbandry  is  merely  scratching  up  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Their  scanty  crops  are  raised  in 
little  plots  on  the  hill-sides,  near  watercourses. 
They  barter  their  maize,  grain,  or  rice  with  the 
low&nd  vilkigera  The  &ndkar  bum  the  dead, 
with  the  head  to  the  north.  In  this  they  vanr 
from  the  Kol,  who  affect  the  south ;  and  the  hill 
Bhuiya,  who  honour  the  west — Dalian's  EihnoL; 
As,  Res.  1842. 

BEN  DO,  a  light  wood  of  Java,  useful  for  canoes. 

BENDU.    Tel.    iEschyuomene  Indica,  L, 

BENEDICT  GOES,  in  1603,  undertook  a  jour- 
ney with  the  specific  object  of  determining  whether 
the  Cathay  of  old  European  travellers  and  modem 
Mahomedans  was  or  was  not  a  distinct  region  from 
China. — Fu/e,  Cathay^  i.  p.  czlii. 

BEN6.    Tam.    Bignonia  suaveolens. 

BENGAL  is  the  country  through  which  the 
rivers  Brahmaputra  and  Ganges  flow  to  the  bay  to 
which  it  gives  its  name,  and  it  gives  its  name  also 
to  the  presidencvin  the  Government  of  British 
India,  which  includes  Bengal  or  Lower  Bengal, 
the  North- AVest  Provinces  and  Oudh,  the  Fan  jab, 
Assam,  and  Ajmir,  each  with  a  local  government 
of  its  own,  but  aU  subject  to  the  general  control 
of  the  Govemor-General  of  India  in  Council.  The 
area  that  these  Hyq  provinces  occupy  is  591,766 
square  miles,  and  in  1878  their  population  was 
133,024,614  souls.  Also,  the  military  forces  dis- 
tributed through  these  five  provinces  are  known 
as  the  Bengal  army,  and  form  a  large  portion  of 
the  army  of  India,  under  a  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  has  the  supreme  direction  also  of  the  armies 
of  Madras  and  Bombay.  The  Bengal  or  Lower 
Bengal  region  now  to  be  noticed  is  administered 
by  a  Lieutenant-Governor.  It  lies  between  lat. 
19°  18'  and  28°  16'  N.,  and  long.  82°  and  97°  E., 
with  an  area  of  203,437  square  miles.  The  census 
for  1881  gives  a  popuktion  of  68,750,443,  as 
against  62,724,840  in  1872,  showing  an  advance 
of  9-6  per  cent.  Bengal,  35,954,874;  Behar, 
22,897,212;  Orissa,  5,184,066;  Chutia  Nagpnr, 
4,714,291.  In  fdl  Bengal,  the  Mahomedans  are 
19,553,831  ;  Hindus,  38,975,418 ;  Christians, 
90,763;  Buddhisto  and  Jains,  84,974.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Assam,  Bhutan,  and 
Nepal.  On  the  east  an  unexplored  mountainous 
region  separates  it  from  Ohina  and  northern 
Burma.  It  has  Burma,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
the  Madras  Provinces  on  the  south,  and  the 
plateau  of  the  Central  Provinces  and  districts  of 
the  N.W.  Provinces  are  on  its  west.  In  this  area 
are  included  the  four  provinces  under  notice,  viz. 
Bengal  proper,  Behar,  Orissa,  and  Chutia  Nagpur. 
Bengal  is  flat,  and  intersected  by  the  watercourses 
formed  by  the  branching  of  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmaputra  and  their  tributaries.  The  climate 
is  comparatively  equable ;  the  rainfall  ranges  from 
60  to  100  inches ;  and  Calcutta  mean  temperature 
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is  78°.  The  district  between  the  Ganges  and 
the  Brahmaputra,  extending  northwards  to  the 
foot  of  the  Himalaya,  is  a  slightly  higher  tract 
of  country,  and  specially  suited  for  the  growth 
of  fibrous  plants,  for  which  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rungpur  is  greatly  celebrated.  In  the  districts 
immediatdy  east  of  the  Brahmaputra,  incloding 
Dacca  and  Sylhet,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
surface  is  occupied  by  the  nch  plams  o{ 
Mymensing  and  Sylhet,  through  which  the  river 
Soomia  meandera  The  old  channel  of  the  Brahma- 
putra, now  nearly  dry,  winds  aJong  by  Dacca 
from  the  eastward.  This  tract  affords  a  great 
variety  of  produce,  such  as  cotton,  sugar-cane,  | 
rice,  and  other  grains. 

Behar  is  that  portion  of  the  Gangetic  plain  i 
between  the  Himalaya  and  the  plateau  of  Centnl  I 
India,  which  is  terminated  at  one  end  by  the 
N.W.  districts  of  Ghazipur  and  Gorakhpor,  and 
at  the  other  by  the  passes  of  Rajmahal.  This 
tract  of  country  comprises  the  Patna  and  Bhagul- 
pur  divisions.  The  people  are  a  more  manly  race 
than  the  Bengali;  they  speak  HindU  dialects;  and 
the  proportion  of  Mahomedans  amongst  them  is 
comparatively  small. 

Orissa  is  a  narrow  littoral  strip  of  country 
running  down  between  the  hills  and  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  Its  people  speak  the  Urya  lan^age, 
closely  allied  to  but  distinct  from  Bengah,  and 
their  character  and  manners  are  in  many  respects 
peculiar. 

Chutia  Nagpur  is  a  table-land  lying  south  of 
Behar.  It  is  a  hilly  and  sparsely  -  populated 
region,  and  not  very  fertile.  Its  eastern  districts, 
Manbhum  and  Singbhum,  are  partly  inhabited  by 
Bengali.  In  Hazaribagh,  Hindustani  people  are 
found,  but  in  the  west  and  south  the  people  are 
mainly  aboriginal,  belonging  to  Kol  and  Dravidian 
tribes.  The  elevation  of  Chutia  Nagpur  is  3000  feet, 
with  hills  running  east  and  west,  but  of  little 
height  Sirgujah  is  mountainous,  rising  600  to 
700  feet  above  the  level  of  Chutia  Nagpur.  Myn- 
pat  is  a  table-land  about  SO  miles  south-east  from 
Sirgujah  town,  and  about  3000  or  3500  feet  high 
PaUmow  district  is  very  mountainous.  Hazari- 
bagh town,  24°  N.,  86°  54' E.,  1760  feet  The  slope 
of  country  S.  towards  Sumbulpore,  and  even  de- 
pressed towards  the  Mahanadi,  Sumbulpore  town 
being  only  400  feet  The  Orissa  table-land  then 
rises  on  the  southern  side  of  Mahanadi,  in  boum 
places  to  1700  feet,  backed  by  the  chain  of  East 
Ghats.  Amarkantak  is  a  jungly  table-land,  bt 
22°  40^  N.,  long.  81°  5'  E.,  8600  feet. 

Bengal  proper,  Behar,  and  Orissa  are  in  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers  Ganges,  Brahmaputra,  and 
MahanadL  They  are  fertile,  and  vield  every  vege- 
table product  which  can  feed  and  clothe  a  people,  cr 
enable  them  to  trade  with  foreign  nations.  Amid 
the  hilly  spurs  and  undulations,  coal  occurs  ii 
vast  areas,  with  iron  and  copper  ore  and  lime* 
stone.  Salt  is  made  along  the  coast  line.  Thi 
great  rivers  afford  fadlittes  for  the  carriage  d 
their  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth,  and  then 
annual  mundations  in  Lower  Bengal  spread  a  tq» 
dressing  of  virgin  soil  over  thousands  of  aquan 
miles. 

Its  early  history  is  obscure.  The  rajas  of  Bengal 
capital  Kanauj  (Gaur?),  who  have  been  identifid 
as  the  first  rulers,  were  the  family  of  Bbtipak 
Abu'l  Fazl,  however,  mnmerates  three  dynastia 
as  prior  to  this  family.    The  first  of  the  Vaidji 
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rijas  was  Sokh  Sen,  in  A.D.  1063.  Its  last  Hindu 
king  was  Lakahmanan.  He  had  been  placed  on 
the  throne  in  infancy,  and  daring  his  long  reign 
lad  been  a  just  and  liberal  ruler.  In  A.D.  1203, 
Bengal  was  OTerrun  by  Bakhtiar,  a  general  of 
Mihooaed  Gori,  and  Lakshmanan  escaped  to 
Orina.  From  that  time  till  the  18th  century,  it 
«M  held  by  Mahomedans,  sometimes,  as  from 
1199  to  1330,  under  the  Moghul  emperor  of  Hin- 
doBtan ;  then  for  two  hundred  years  independent ; 
and  again  under  the  Dehli  empire,  until  treaties 
entered  into  by  the  British  with  the  emperor  of 
Debli^  in  1765,  placed  Bengal  and  Behar  under 
the  administration  of  the  British  East  India 
Company.  Orissa  was  occupied,  and  in  1854  a 
lieutenant-GoTemor  was  appointed. 
The  Mahomedan  sovereigns  were : — 

Fakhr-ad-Din,     A.D.  1338    Fattah, 
Alft-od-Din,    ..." 
Htji   Eliu,    ityled 

Shftma-iid-Diii,  . 
SiffDidar,  .... 
Ghiias-ad-Dia,  .  . 
Bidtui-iis-Siilatiii,  . 
Sbams-vd-Din  ii.,  . 
RajaKans,  .  .  . 
JH  Hal,  styled  JalaU 

od-Din,  .... 
Ahmad,  .... 
Nanr-ud-Din,     .    . 

Na»r, 

BvHk, 

Ytiwf 


1340 

1342 
1357 
1367 
1374 
1383 


1392 
1409 
1426 
1426 
1428 
1445 


A.D. 


1461 

Shahzadab,     .     .    .  1481 

Firoz, 1481 

Mahmnd,  ....  1493 

Muzaffar,  ....  1494 

Ala-ad-DiA  n.,  .    .  1497 

Nwrat, 1521 

*wv«,    Mahmud,  ....  1534 

1386    SherShah,     .     .     .  1537 

Selim, 1545 

AdiH, 1648 

Bahadur,  ....  1553 

Jahd-ud-Din,      .    .  1560 

'  Soliman  Kiraiii,      .  1563 

I  Bayand,    ....  1673 

iDaad, 1573 

Bengal  was  amongst  the  first  of  the  places  of 

India  witli  which  the  English  East  India  Company 

traded.     In  1599,  an  association  was  form^  in 

liondon  to  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  and  on 

9  lit  December  1600  they  obtained  an  exclnsiye 

charter  of  privilege,  constituting  them  a  body 

politic  and   corporate,  by  the   name  of  *The 

GoTenior  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London 

trading  to  the  East  Indies.'    In  1613,  they  were 

ordered  by  Jahangir  to  settle  in  Sdrat.    In  1634, 

Shah  Jahan   issued  a  firman  for  two  English 

factories  to  settle  in  Bengal ;  and  subsequently,  in 

l^ralHade  for  the  benefits  derived  by  one  of  the 

ladies  of  the  zenana  of  Prince  Shuja  from  the 

medical  skill  of  Mr.  Boughton,  Shah  Jahan  granted 

the  privil^ie  to  the  English  of  free  trade  in  Bengal. 

The  first  factory  of  the  company  had  been  at 

Masnlipatam,  but  in  1625  it  was  removed  to  Ar- 

megon,  and  subsequently  (1689)  Mr.  Day  removed 

it  to  a  vfllage  in  the  territory  of  the  raia  of 

Ohandragiri,  and  erected  a  factory  there,  which  was 

first  called  Fort  St.  George,  ana  is  known  now  as 

JfadzM.    The  regular  connection  of  the  Company 

-with  Bengal,  however,  did  not  commence  until 

1 642,  wh^  a  factcffy  was  established  at  Balasore, 

auid  in  1652  permission  was  obtained  for  unlimited 

trade  without  payment  of  customs  dues,  on  an 

AonwJ  pavment  of  Rs.  8000.    In  1661,  Charles 

If.  eranted  a  new  charter,  vesting  the  Company 

^witn  power  to  make  peace  and  war,  and  to  send 

to  Ea^od  unlicensed  traders ;  but  a  fresh  charter 

I— m^  in  1693  limited  the  Company's  powers  to 

cwenty-one  years.    In  1698,  a  rival  company  was 

fonoed,  called  the  new  or  English  Companv ;  but 

in  1702  this  amalgamated  wiUi  the  old  or  London 

Ooanpan J,  and  the  two  parties  styled  themselves 

tHe  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the 

i'^nmt  Indies.    Diving  the  administration  of  Shaiasta 

Kb«n«  anbadar  of  Bengal,  the  English  were  sub- 

i«e*ed  to  much  oppresnon.    Shaiasta  Khan  exacted 
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a  duty  of  3 J  per  cent  on  their  merchandise,  antl 
his  officers  arbitrarily  extorted  large  suius  from 
the  factors,  tiU,  in  1685,  it  was  resolved  to  seek 
redress  by  force  of  arms.  The  hostilities  of  the 
English  exasperated  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  who 
ord^^  that  they  should  De  expelled  from  his 
dominions.  The  Company's  factories  were  seized, 
and  their  affairs  were  brought  to  the  brink  of 
ruin,  when  negotiations  for  peace  were  set  on  foot, 
and  a  reconciliation  was  effected. 

In  1698,  the  English  obtained  permission  from 
Azim-us-Shan,  grandson  of  Aurangzeb,  and  gover- 
nor of  Bengal,  to  purchase  the  towns  of  Chutta- 
wutty,  Govmdpur,  and  Calcutta. 

In  1766,  Suraj-ud-Dowla  became  subadar  of 
Bengal.  He  had  previously  manifested  aversion 
to  the  British,  and  the  Governor  of  Calcutta 
having  refused  to  deliver  up  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  finance  under  the  Nawab*s  kte  uncle, 
the  Governor  of  Dacca,  whom  the  Nawab  had 
resolved  to  plunder,  Suraj-ud-Dowla  attacked  and 
captured  Calcutta  on  5th  August.  One  hundred 
and  forty-six  British  fell  into  his  hands,  and  were 
thrust  into  a  guai-d-room,  since  called  the  *  Black 
Hole,*  where  all,  save  twenty- three,  perished  in 
the  night.  On  2d  January  1757,  Calcutta  was 
retaken  by  a  force  which  had  been  despatched 
from  Madras  under  Olive  and  Admiral  Watson, 
and  on  the  4th  of  February  the  Nawab^s  army 
was  surprised  and  defeated  by  Olive.  Overtures 
were  then  made  by  the  Nawab,  and  on  9th  Feb- 
ruary 1757  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
the  Nawab  agreed  not  to  molest  the  Company  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges ;  to  permit  all 
goods  belonging  to  the  Company  to  pass  freely 
by  land  or  water  without  pacing  any  duties  or 
fees;  to  restore  the  factories  and  plundered 
property;  to  permit  the  Company  to  fortify 
Calcutta,  and  to  establish  a  mint.  Three  days 
afterwards,  a  contract  with  the  Nawab,  offensive 
and  defensive,  was  signed.  War  having  broken 
out  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  Olive 
attacked  the  settlement  of  Chandemagore,  on 
which  Suraj-ud-Dowla  furnished  the  French  with 
arms  and  money,  and  was  preparing  to  mike 
common  cause  against  the  British.  At  this 
juncture  a  confederacy  was  formed  among  Suraj- 
ud-Dowla's  chief  officers  to  depose  him.  The 
British  joined  this  confederacy,  and  concluded  a 
trealy  with  Mir  Jafar  Ali  Khan,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Plassey,  which  was  fought  on  the  2Sd  June 
1757,  the  power  of  Suraj*ud-Dowla  was  com- 
pletely broken,  and  on  the  29th  June,  Jafar  Ali 
was  installed  by  CUve  as  subadar  of  Bengal. 

In  1759,  the  Shahzada,  afterwards  Shah  Alam, 
in  consequence  of  some  dispute  with  his  father, 
the  emperor  Alamgir  ii.,  fled  from  Dehli,  and 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  subadais  of  Oudh 
and  Allahabad  for  the  conquest  of  the  Lower 
Provinces.  The  prince  advanced  into  Behar  with 
about  40,000  men,  and  laid  siege  to  Patna.  Mir 
Jafar  was  greatiy  alarmed  by  the  prince's  advance, 
and  at  his  solicitation  Olive  marched  with  all 
the  force  he  could  assemble  to  the  relief  of  Patna ; 
but  ere  he  reached  that  place,  the  princess  army 
had  almost  entirelv  dispersed.  On  Olive's  return, 
the  nawab  Mir  Jafar  granted  him  as  a  jaghir,  the 

auit-rcnt,  about  three  lakhs  per  annum,  which 
^e  Company  had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  zamin- 
dari  of  Calcutta. 
To  meet  his  pecuniary  engagements,  Mir  Jafar 
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had  reeonne  to  the  severeBt  exactions.  He  re- 
signed himself  to  unworthy  favourites;  and  it 
b^3ame  necessary  to  depose  him  in  favour  of  his 
son-in-law,  Mir  Kasim  Ali  Khan,  with  whom  a 
treaty  was  conduded  on  27th  September  1760,  by 
which  the  British  obtained  possession  of  Bardwan, 
Midnapur,  and  Chitta^ong.  But  serious  disputes 
arose  between  Mir  Easmi  and  the  British  regard- 
ing the  right  of  the  servants  of  the  Company  to 
trade,  and  to  have  their  goods  passed  free  of  duty, 
which  led  at  last  to  war.  In  1764,  Mir  Jafar  Ali 
sgTBod,  in  addition  to  the  sums  for  which  he  had 
contracted  in  the  recent  treaty,  to  pay  five  lakhs 
a  month  towards  the  expanse  of  the  war  then 
being  carried  on  afi^unst  the  Wazir  of  Oudh,  so 
long  as  it  lasted.  Mir  Jafar  died  in  Januaiy  1765, 
and  was  ancceeded  by  his  son,  Najam-nd-Dowla, 
with  whom  a  new  treaty  was  formed,  by  which 
the  Company  took  the  military  defence  of  the 
country  entirely  into  its  own  hands,  and,  among 
other  conditions,  the  Nawab  bound  himself  to 
appoint,  by  the  advice  of  the  Governor  and 
Council,  a  deputy  to  conduct  the  government, 
and  not  to  be  removed  without  the  consent  of  the 
Council. 

Najam-ud-Dowla  died  on  8th  May  1766,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Syf-ud-Dowla,  a 
youth  of  sixteen.  Syf-ud-Dowla  was  suoceeded  in 
1770  by  his  brother,  Mubarak-ud-Dowla,  with 
whom  a  new  engagement  was  made.  By  this 
engagement  the  Nawab's  stipend  was  fixed  at 
31,81,991  rui)ees.  This  is  the  last  treaty  which 
was  formed  with  the  Nawab.  The  ofilce  of  suba- 
dar  had  now  become  merely  a  nominal  one,  all 
real  power  having  passed  mto  the  hands  of  the 
British.  In  1772,  the  stipend  was  reduced  to 
sixteen  lakhs  a  year,  at  which  rate  it  is  paid  to 
this  day. 

Bengal  was  declared  to  be  the  chief  presidency 
on  the  16th  June  1773.  By  the  treaty  of  22d 
February  1845  wiUi  Denmark,  the  British  Govern- 
ment obtained  poflsessionof  Serampore ;  and  now, 
excepting  the  small  settlement  of  tiie  French 
nation  at  GhandemAgore  of  3  square  miles,  all 
Bengal  is  under  BritQi  supremacy.  But  in  1876 
there  were  in  Bengal  150,000  estates  on  the 
roll,  besides  a  vast  number  of  petty  revenae-free 
estates. 

Bengal  proper  has  an  area  of  84,198  square 
miles,  wiUi  a  population  of  86,564,708,  or  433  to 
the  square  mile.  For  administrative  and  revenue 
purposes  it  is  arranged  into  28  districts,  viz. : — 
^kaj^nj,  Bankura,  Bardwan,  Birbhum,  Bogra, 
Calcute,  Chittagong,  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  and 
Hill  Tipperah  State,  Dacca,  Durjiling,  Dinajpur, 
Faridpur,  HugU,  with  Howrah,  Jalpagori,  Jessore, 
Kuch  Behar,  Maimansinh,  Maldah,  Midnapur, 
Murshidabad,  Nadiya,  Noakhall,  Pabna,  Baja- 
shahi,  Rangpur,  Sylhet,  Tipperah,  and  the  Twenty- 
four  Parganas. 

The  Huidns  of  Arvan  descent  are  about  2^  mil- 
lions ;  the  aboriginal  tribes,  387,157 ;  and  semi- 
Hinduised  aborigines,  5,110,989  souls,  are — 
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Biiidya,  ....  68,353 
Kftyasthfl,  .  .  1,160,478 
lUmratB,  .  .  .  117,608 
BraiunaiuL .  .  1,100,105 
Baniya  ana  Oanda 

Baniya,  .  .  .  127,178 
Bagdi,  ....  680,278 
Baori,  ....  199,968 
ChMuar  and  Miiohi,8e3,490 


Cbandal,  .  .  1,620,545 
Goalee,  ....  625,163 
Jalra,  ....  361,917 
KaUMurOa,  .  2,000,000 
Eamar,    black- 

BmithB,  .  .  .  260,285 
Etonhar,  potters,  281,758 
Poda,      ....  298,121 


BajbanBi  (739.886), 
with  Pali  of  Din- 
ajpur  and  Mal- 
dah, and  Koeh  of 
Kax^ur,     .    1,000,000 

Sad-gop,      .    .    .  680,000 


Santal,  .  .  . 
Sunn,  Yintnen, 
Teli,  Tili,  Kalu, 
Tuar,  .  .  . 
Yajahnav,  •  . 
Weaven,    .    • 


139,761 
430,582 


831,661 
428,000 
963,176  I 


The  Kaibartha  and  the  Sad-cop  are  the  <diie{ 
cultivators.  The  languages  spoken  are  Bengali, 
Urdu,  and  English.  ^ 

Behar  has  an  area  of  42,417  square  miles,  iritk 
a  population  of  19,786,101,  or  465  to  the  sqnaie 
mile.  For  adminisfcratiye  purposes  it  is  ananged 
into  ten  districts, — Bhaoalpur,  Champaran,  Gaya, 
Monghir,  Patna,  Pumiah,  Bantal  Parganas,  Saras, 
Shahabad,  and  Tirhul  The  more  important 
of  its  castes  and  tribes  i 


Mumhar,    .    . 

.  426,900 

AhirorOoala, 

.      ? 

Bahhan,      .    . 

1,001,3» 

Kayasth,    .    . 

.208,W 

Dosadh,.    .    . 

.893,» 

Pasi,  .    .    .    . 

.  122,580 

Brahmans,  .  .  .  853,662 
Rajputs,  .  .  1,018,676 
Koeri,  ....  985,538 
Eurmi,  ....  650,839 
Santal,  ....  485,948 
Chamar  or  Muchi,  711,721 
Bhuiya a4,742 1 

Orissa  has  An  area  of  28,901  square  miles,  wl^ 
a  population  of  4,817,999,  or  181  to  the  squaie 
mile.  Its  four  districts  are  Balasore,  Guttack, 
Puri,  and  Tributary  States,  and  its  principal  casta 
and  tribes —  . 
Brahmans, .    .    •  369,799 


Hindu  desoent, 
Mahomcdans,  . 
Gaur  or  Goala, 
Khandait,  .  . 
Santal,  .    .    . 


71,315 

74,4« 

225,5S3 

447,688 
77,7» 


Karan,  Kayasths,  123,434 
Chasa,  ....  808,515 
Aboriginal  tribes,  367,808 
Semi-Hinduized  „  572,595 
Hindus,.    .    .    3,231,799 

The  Chutia  Nagpur  area  is  48,901  square  mUa^ 
and  its  population  8,825,571,  or  87  to  the  sqnaR 
mile.  Its  five  districts  are,  Hazariba^,  Lobar- 
dagga,  Manbhum,  Singbhum,  and  Tributary  States. 
Its  population  chiefly  consists  of — 


Hindus,  .    •    • 

1,760,000 

Mundah,.    . 

.190,OK 

Aborigbies, .    • 

1,260,000 

Dhangar    or 

▼iz.  Kol,  •    • 

292,039 

UraoD, .    , 

.208,3fl 

Santal,  . 

220,096 
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The  Mahomedans  in  Bengal  in  1871  numbered 
19,558,831 ;  but  this  multitude  is  composed  fli 
many  elements,  masses  of  the  aboriginal  raoesai 
well  as  of  the  Hindus  of  Aryan  descent  haying  bea 
forcibly  compelled  to  profess  the  Musalman  creed 
Of  that  number,  sixteen  and  a  half  miUioDS  are  ii 
Bengal  proper ;  two  and  a  half  millions  in  Beha 
In  Chutia  Nagpur  and  in  Orissa  they  axe  few 
but  in  the  Bopra  district  they  form  80  per  oeni 
of  the  population;  m  Rajashahi^  77  per  cent;  an 
in  Pabna,  69  per  cent.  In  the  districts  of  Ghitta 
gong  and  Noakhali  they  form  three-fourihs  of  H 
population.  Wherever  they  form  a  principal  psi 
of  the  population,  they  are  the  cultivating  daassi 
and  all  the  sailors  of  the  eastern  distriotB  ai 
Mahomedans.  The  Europeans  and  non-Afiiatics  m 
17,135 ;  and  Eurasians,  20,279. 

The  Hindu  population  of  Bengal  are  dark ;  aa 
some  are  very  dark,  and  have  thick  lipe,  wii 
features  either  aboriginal  or  Indo-Ghineee.  Soo 
have  curly  hair,  as  if  related  to  the  black,  wodl) 
headed  aborigines,  who  may  have  stretched  acta 
from  the  Rajmahal  to  the  Garo  hills ;  othen  < 
the  Bengal  people,  especially  the  Uiya,  with  tl 
Bhuya,  seem  rather  to  have  straight  hair,  wil 
high  cheek*bones,  and  complezimiBnot  veiy  dad 
suggesting  an  Indo-Chinese  element  stretchii 
from  Burma  across  the  Sunderbuns  (C.  p.  10^ 
Though  good-looking,  the  mass  of  the  JBaigalia 
amall  and  effeminate  in  appeanoiee,  remaikaU 
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for  timiditjand  snper&tition,  as  well  as  for  subtlety 
and  art.  Their  YiOages  are  oomposed  of  thatched 
cottages,  scattered  through  woods  of  bamboos  or 
Off  palms ;  their  dress  is  the  old  Hindu  one,  formed 
by  one  scarf  round  the  middle,  and  another  thrown 
oyer  the  shoulders.  They  hare  the  practice,  un- 
known in  Hindustan,  of  rubbing  their  limbs  with 
oil  after  bathing,  which  gives  their  skins  a  sleek 
and  gloesy  appearance,  and  protects  them  from 
the  dfect  of  their  damp  climate.  During  many 
ages  the  Bengali  had  been  tramj^ed  upon  by  men 
of  bolder  and  more  hardy  bre^ls.  Courage,  in- 
dependence, and  veracity  are  qualities  to  which 
his  constitution  and  his  situation  are  equally  un- 
favourable. His  mind  is  weak,  even  to  helpless- 
ness, for  purposes  of  manly  resistance ;  but  its 
suppleneGB  and  its  tact  move  tiie  children  of  sterner 
cliosates  to  admiration,  not  unmingled  with  con- 
tempt Large  promises,  smooth  excuses,  elaborate 
tisnieB  of  circamstantial  falsehoods,  chicanery, 
penury,  forgery,  are  the  various  weapons  offensive 
and  ddTensive  of  the  lower  Ganges.  All  its  millions 
do  not  furnish  one  sepoy  to  the  native  army.  In 
Bengal  and  Bdiar,  the  work  of  labourers  is  done 
by  Bhui,  Rajwar,  Ghandal,  Dosad,  Hari,  Bhumali, 
and  other  aboriginal  taibes. — C  124. 

When  the  Aryans  advanced  from  the  west- 
ward to  the  plain  of  Bengal,  it  appears  to  have 
been  occuptMl  by  a  race  of  which  the  pi*e8ent 
non-libetan  tribes  of  Assam  and  the  Himalayan 
and  Yindhyan  range  are  remnants.  The  Bengalis, 
however,  have  never  been  wholly  absorbed  by  the 
intruding  race,  though  somewhat  modified.  In 
Silhet  and  Assam,  in  particular,  the  Bengalis 
retain  the  stamp  of  the  double  origin,  and  con* 
sidexable  numbers  of  the  original  race  are  still 
found  intennixed.  The  principal  renmant  are 
the  Koch'h ;  but  there  are  also  the  ICachari  (Bodo, 
Boro,  or  Mech),  Dhimal,  Baba,  Hajong,  Batar  or 
Bor  Kebrat,  PoUoh,  Gangai,  Maraha,  Dhauuk. 
They  are  spread  eastwards  along  the  skirts  of  the 
mountains  of  Bhutan  and  Sikkim  as  far  as  Aliganj, 
and  tiie  skirts  and  low  valleys  of  the  sub-Himalaya, 
beyond  Sikkim,  contain  otiier  tribes  of  the  same 
race.  Including  these  already  enumerated,  Mr. 
Hodgson  ascertained  the  presence  of  twenty-eight 
tribes  between  Assam  and  Kumaon,  or  from  the 
Bonash  to  the  Kali  Of  these  the  most  numerous 
vere  the  Bodo  or  KacharL  The  Koch*h  and  Bodo 
or  Kacbari  tribes,  of  all  the  prior  races,  were  the 
latest  dominant  ones  of  the  Gangetic  race  in  Bengal. 

The  agricultural  products  are  rice,  wheat,  barley, 
ntaixe,  pulses  of  kinds,  mustard,  turnips,  plan- 
tains, radishes,  cucurbitaceous  plants,  La^naria, 
Lufija,  Trichosanthes  anguina,  species  of  arum, 
sweet  potatoes,  capsicum,  sugar-cane,  ginger, 
tonneric,  Piper  betel,  Areca  catechu,  tobacco, 
linseed,  opium,  indigo,  jute,  tea,  silk.  Rice  has 
three  harvests  in  one  year,  viz.,  boro  or  spring 
rioe,  in  low  marshy  land,  sown  in  October  and 
reaped  in  Kay ;  aus  or  autumn  rice,  sown  on  high 
groand  in  April  or  May,  and  reaped  in  August 
and  September ;  aman  or  winter  crop,  the  last,  is 
eiown  on  low  land,  and  is  by  far  the  mrgest  crop. 
It  k  sown  in  May  or  June,  transplanted  and  reaped 
in  November,  December,  and  January.  Rice  is 
the  principal,  often  the  sole,  article  of  food  through- 
[>ot  Bengal  proper:  pulses,  vegetables,  spices,  oil, 
lalt  fish,  and  conoiments  being  only  used  as  a 
reliflb.  The  consomption  varies  from  two-thirds 
x>  tluee-foiirtbs  of  a  seer  per  head  per  diem=: 
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H  to  1^  lbs.    In  the  mountainous  districts  the 
pulses  and  millets  are  the  chief  articles  of  diet. 

Bengal  suffered  in  the  year  1770  from  famine, 
more  widespread  and  terrible  than  any  which  has 
ever  befallen  any  other  British  possession,  and 
which  Golonel  Baird  Smith  deemed  to  have  been 
the  most  intense  that  India  ever  experienced.  Dr. 
Hunter  states  the  number  of  deaths  on  that 
occasion  at  ten  millions. 

Bengali  is  a  highly  cultivated  language  of  Hindi 
origin,  largely  stocked  with  pure  Sanskrit  words. 
It  is  spoken  throughout  Bengal  proper.  Tirhuti 
on  its  N.£.  border  has  a  great  affinity  with 
Bengali  Bengali  is  the  language  of  many 
millions  of  souls,  and  restricted  solely  to  the 
geographical  limits  of  Bengal,  and  from  the  cul- 
tivation which  has  been  given  to  it,  well  deserves 
to  be  ranked  as  a  separate  language.  It  is  spoken 
by  about  forty  millions  of  people  in  the  delta  of 
the  Ganges  and  to  the  west.  Professor  Miiller 
mentions  that  nine-tenths  of  the  Bengali  and  of 
the  Hindi  tonnes  are  composed  of  words  taken 
from  the  Sanskrit  He  regards  it  as  the  modem 
Sanskrit^  standing  to  its  parent,  the  old  and 
classical  Sanskrit,  almost  in  the  same  relation  as 
the  modern  High  German  to  the  old  High  German, 
as  the  modem  Italian  to  the  language  of  Home. 
See  India. 

BENGAL,  several  plants,  fruits,  and  animals, 
with  which  the  British  first  became  acquainted  in 
Bengal,  have  the  name  of  that  province  as  a  prefix. 

Bengal  almond,  Terminalia  catappa. 

Bengal  cat,  Felis  leopardus  Bengalensis.  Desm. 

Bengal  currants,  fruit  of  Carissa  caranaas. 

Bengal  fig  tree,  Ficus  Bengalensis. 

Bengal  Florikin,  Sypheotides  Bengalensis,  GmeL 

Bengal  gram,  also  cnick-pea,  Cicer  arietinum. 

Bengal  madder,  Rubia  cordifolia. 

Bengal  langur,  Presbytis  entellus. 

Bengal  monkey,  Inuus  rhesus,  Jerdon. 

Bengal  porcupine.  Hystrix  Bengalensis,  Blyth, 

Bengal  quince,  ^gle  marmelos. 

Bengal  root,  root  of  Zingiber  casumunar. 

Bengal  army  is  the  political  designation  of  that 
part  of  the  military  forces  of  the  British  Indian 
f^mpire,  occupying  Bengal,  Assam,  Arakan,  the 
N.W.  Provinces,  with  Oudh  and  the  Panjab.  It  is 
distributed  amongst  races  speaking  the  Persian, 
Pushtu,  Panjabi,  Hindustani,  Hindi,  and  Bengali 
languages,  besides  the  Oorya  language  in  Orissa, 
and  the  Rakhooi  in  Arakan.  It  is  composed  of 
Europeans  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the 
natives  of  N.  and  N.W.  India;  Hindus  of  high 
caste,  Hindus  of  low  caste:  Mahomedans  from 
Hindustan,  from  the  Panjab;  and  Pathans  or 
Afghans  from  beyond  the  N.W.  borders ;  also 
Sikhs,  Rajputs,  Gurkha,  and  Dogra.  A  revolt  of 
the  Bengal  native  army  was  commenced  at  Ber- 
hampore  by  the  19th  Ben.  N.  L  on  the  26th 
February  1857,  and  it  was  reorganized  on  the  9th 
September  1859.    See  Army. 

BENGAL,  Bay  of.  This  great  bay  lies  between 
the  Peninsulas  of  India  and  Malacca.  It  receives 
many  gr^t  rivers,— the  Ganges,  Brahmaputra, 
Irawadi,  Sitang,  Salwin,  Moulmein  river,  Godavery, 
Krishna,  Koladyn,  Mahanadi,  and  has  a  coast 
line  of  about  2800  miles.  Pliny  does  not  make 
mention  of  any  Y03rage8  of  the  Romans  to  the  Gulf 
of  Bengal  or  to  the  Malay  Peninsula^  although  it 
is  clear  from  Strabo,  who  wrote  before  Pliny,  that 
the  Ganges  had  be^  sailed  up  as  high  as  Pali- 
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brotha.  Ptolemy'B  (reography,  said  to  have  boen 
composed  about  60  years  after  Pliny,  mentions 
the  diamonds  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Mahanadi 
or  Sumbulpore  river ;  also  speaks  of  Arcati,  the 
capital  of  the  Sorse  (or  Sora-mandalum,  from 
whence  corruptly  Coromandel),  Mcsolia,  the 
district  which  contains  Masulipatam;  the  river 
Cauvery,  under  the  name  of  Chabaris.  Ptolemy 
scatters  islands  over  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  probably 
meant  for  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands,  and 
mentions  that  most  of  them  were  said  to  be  in- 
habited by  anthropophagi,  an  idea  continued  by 
modem  navigators.  The  Bay  of  Bengal  is  liable 
to  be  swept  by  hurricanes,  which  travel  quite 
across  the  bay.  Every  few  years  there  occur  severe 
cyclones  and  advancing  storm-waves.  Of  the 
latter,  that  of  1832,  which  swept  over  the  islands 
of  the  delta  up  to  Saugiir,  was  attended  with 
great  loss  of  life ;  as  also  was  a  cyclone  in  1859, 
another  in  1864,  with  a  storm-wave  which  sub- 
merged islands,  and  rushed  along  the  coast  in  the 
vicinity  of  Masulipatam;  and  another  in  1876. — 
Itennelts  Memoir^  p.  89. 

BENGALI-SAN.  Hind.  This  is  identical  with 
the  Saka  solar  year.     See  Era ;  Fasli. 

BENGAN.  Hind.  Solanum  melongena,  the 
egg-plant.    Valayati  bengan  is  the  tomato. 

BENGAN,  a  mountainous  district  in  Mindoro, 
occupied  by  a  Negrito  race. 

BENI.  Arab.  When  the  Bedouin  Arabs  speak 
of  tribes,  they  say  Bcni,  which  signifies  the  sons  of 
some  person ;  thus  Beni  Leghat  means  the  tribe 
of  Leghat  The  word  is  ibn,  a  son,  and  is  written 
bin  when  preceded  by  a  proper  name,  and  followed 
by  the  name  of  the  father,  as  Hasan  bin  Muhammad, 
Hasan  son  of  Muhammad. 

BENINCASA  CERIFERA.    Savl    Gourd. 
Gucurbita  cerif era,  FUch,     Gncurbita  pepo,  Boxh, 
„        hispida,  Willd,  „         alba,  Rob, 

Kumra,  Ghal  kumra,  Ben.  Oal  or  mitha  kaddu.  Hind. 

Peh-kwa,      ,    .    .    Chin.  Kumbulum,.    .   Maleal. 

Tung-kwa,   ...       „  Pitha, Panj. 

White  tallow  gourd,  Eno.  Kumbuli,     .    .    .     Tam. 

Chinese  pumpkiii,        „  Budide  gummadi, .     Tel. 

The  Seeds. 
Pch-kwa-tsTC,  .    .   Chin.  I  Maghz  -  i  -  kaddu, 

I     KuDda,     .    .    .    Pebs. 

This  is  one  of  the  Cucurbitacese.  It  has  large 
white  flowers.  The  rind  of  the  ^it  is  used  as  a 
bottle.  The  fruit  of  one  variety  of  it  forms  the 
sounding  body  of  the  sitar ;  and  that  of  another 
variety  is  used  as  floats  for  swimming  rivers.  Its 
young  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  people  in  their  curries, 
and  is  often  candied.  The  fruit  is  remarkable  for 
having  its  surface,  when  ripe,  covered  with  a 
white  waxy  exudation,  which  smells  like  rosin. 
Chinese  gardeners  make  its  fruit  grow  to  a  great 
8i2se.  In  India,  the  tallow  gourd  is  presented  to  a 
Hindu  wedded  pair.  A  wild  variety,  Teta-laoo, 
Beng.,  is  poisonous. —  Williams;  Voigt;  Roxh,; 
Stewart    See  Gucupbitacese ;  Gourds. 

BENJAM.    Sumatran.    Sesamum  Indicum. 

BENJAMIN,  Benzoin. 


Luban,  Hasi-luban,  Arab. 


Heku-kama? 
Ngan-hiaim, 
Ngan-nh-hiang, 
Benzoe,   .    .    . 
Lubani-ud,   .    . 
Belzuino,      .    . 


BURM. 

Chin. 

GBR. 

Hind. 
It. 


Kaminan,  Mexdan,  Malay. 
Sambrani,  .  .  BIalbal. 
Hasi-ul-javi,  .  .  Pers. 
Devad'hnpa,  .  .  Samsk. 
Galoowell,  .  .  .  Bingh. 
Bangui,  ....  Sp. 
Malacca  sambrani, 


Tah. 

Benjamin  is  a  word  of  Hebrew  origin,  which    _.^ 

has  in  the  Upse  of  time  been  adopted  for  several    E^ye^  M,  and  C. ;  M'lvor, 
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substances  now  in  use.    In  Upper  India,  it  is  the 
name  given  to  the  gum-resin  of  Boswellia  thuri- 
fera,  but  in  commerce  it  is  generally  applidl  to 
the  resin  of  the  Sty  rax  benzoin,  which  grows  in 
Siam  and  Java,  in  Sumatra,  in  the  country  of  the 
Batak  race,  and  in  Borneo  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Brunai  territory.    The  balsam  is  obtained, 
in  Sumatra,  by  incision  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
practised  after  it  has  attained  the  age  of  five  to 
seven  years.    The  juice  which  first  exudes  is  the 
purest  and  most  fragrant ;  it  hardens  on  exposnre 
to  the  air,  and  becomes  brittle  and  semi-transparent 
The  resin  is  white  and  transparent  at  first.    About 
3  lbs.  are  given  by  each  tree  for  six  years.    The 
white  benjamin,  termed  '  Cowrie  luban  *  in  India, 
is  a  superior  kind,  generally  met  with  in  the  form 
of  dry,  hard,  grey  masses,  rather  shining,  brittle, 
formed    of   ovoid,  whitish    tears,  like  stripped 
almonds.    The  best  comes  to  India  from  Sumatzi. 
It  is  much  used  as  a  perfume,  and  as  incense  io 
places  of  worship,  in  the  composition  of  frankin- 
cense, and  in  tne  manufacture  of  the  pastilks 
called  ud-batti.    Benzoic  acid  is  procured  from 
this  substance. — StaL  of  Com. ;  M^CullocWs  Dic- 
tionary; Crawfurd,  Diet.;  Cat,  Exhih.  o/ 1862', 
Ainslie;  Marsden's  Sumatra,  155-66;  (ySh,  430. 
See  Benzoin ;  Resins ;  Styrax  benzoin. 

BENJAMIN,  the  Jewish  traveller,  Rabbi  Benja- 
min of  Tudela,  travelled  in  the  East  between  1159 
and  1173,  when  already  the  empire  of  the  Abbassids 
Khalifs  was  rapidly  declining,  and  tlie  Turks  were 
gaining  the  ascendency  at  Baghdad.  He  would 
appear  not  to  have  proceeded  ^yond  Kish  island 
He  describes  it  as  the  great  emporium  to  whid 
Indian  merchants  brought  their  commodities,  sd 
the  traders  of  Mesopotamia,  Yemen,  and  Ferna. 
all  sorts  of  silk  ana  purple  doths,  flax,  cottoo, 
hemp,  wheat,  barley,  millet,  etc,  which  fons 
articles  of  exchange.  He  refers  to  the  pearis  d 
the  Bahrein  islands,  and  to  the  pepper,  cinnamoo, 
ginger,  and  many  other  spices  of  S.  India.  B< 
places  the  island  of  Eandy  at  22  days  beyoof 
Kish,  and  China  40  days  beyond  Kandy. 

BENJAPATSJA.  Maleal.  Tiaridium  Indicuo 

BENKAR.    Hind.    Hiptage  madablota. 

BENK  ATAN,  a  tribe  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bornee 

BENNETT.  In  1851,  J.  W.  Bennett  publishe 
a  Selection  of  Rare  and  Curious  Fishes  found  a 
the  coast  of  Ceylon.  Bennet,  F.  D.,  author  of  J 
Whaling  Voyage  round  the  Globe.  BenncJ 
George,  author  of  Wanderings  in  New  SonI 
Wales,  Batavia,  Pedir  coast,  Sin^pore,  and  Chioi 
also  Gatherings  of  a  Naturalist  in  Australaa 
London  1860.  i 

BENOUDHA,  the  country  between  AUabaM 
and  Surwur,  the  present  country  of  Gorakhpur. 

BEN-TEAK,  Lagerstrsemia  microcarpa. 

Vcntaku,    .    .    .     Can.  I  Nana, "NLaM 

Bandara,      .    .    .  Mahb.  |  BeUinger,     .     .    MALSii 

This  tree  is  common  in  the  Wynad  and  on  1l 
Western  Ghats ;  wood  prized  for  making  ooi 
cases,  and  much  used  by  the  native  carpenters  fi 
house-building  and  masts  for  dow,  pattamafa,  at 
other  country  vessels.  It  grows  90  and  100  f^ 
long,  and  from  12  inches  to  3  feet  in  diameti 
it  is  perfectly  straight,  and  without  branches,  a 
cepting  at  its  top ;  the  leaves  are  small  and  vi! 
thick.  This  wood  is  not  so  durable  as  the  pool 
it  is  very  much  lighter  in  colour,  and  in  A 
respect  much  resembles  the  American  red  oak.- 


BENT  GRASS. 


BERAR. 


BENT  GRASS,  species  of  Agroetis. 

BENTHAM,  a  Bengal  civil  servant,  who  largely 
extended  the  knowledge  of  the  botany  of  India. 
He  pabliahed  man  v  memoirs  on  botanical  subjects, 
r1k>  the  Florala  ot  Hong-Kong,  and  monographs 
of  Serophnlarinse  and  Labiatsa. — And. 

BENTHAMIA  FRAGIFERA,  the  Thamel  of 
the  Panjab,  is  found  in  Nepal  and  in  the  Sutlej 
valley  between  Rampur  and  Songnan,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  6000  feet  The  wood  is  small ;  fruit  is 
large,  of  the  shape  of  a  strawberry,  edible,  and  is 
naeJ  as  a  preserve.  B.  floribunda  extends  from 
the  eastern  ffimahiya  to  the  Sutlej. — H.  et  Thorn. 
106, 193 ;  Cleghom,  Report,  64 ;  Hogg,  Veg.  King. 
p.  867 ;  Powell,  Panjab  Products. 

BENTINCK,  Lord  William,  G.C.B.,  an  officer 
of  the  British  army  who  was  governor  of  Fort  St. 
Geoige,  Madras,  from  the  30th  August  1803  to 
the  11th  September  1807.  He  was  subsequently  in 
miiitaiy  employ  in  Spain  during  Great  Britain's 
war  with  France.  On  the  4th  July  1828  he 
asaomed  the  office  of  Goremor-General,  which  he 
held  untU  the  20th  March  1835.  He  afterwards 
entered  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  for  the 
town  of  Gla^ow,  and  died  17th  June  1839.  Dur- 
ing his  admmistration  as  Governor-General,  he 
appointed  Captain  Sleeman  for  the  suppression  of 
thugi;  sati,  also,  the  self-immolation  of  Hindu 
women  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands, 
was  prohiHted.  Education  was  fostered,  many 
JElq^iBh  schools  established ;  thei^  wab  laid  the 
foimdation  for  the  extensive  employment  of  natives 
in  the  administration  of  iustice ;  and  in  his  time, 
also,  a  Legislative  Council  was  established  at  each 
{krendencT.  The  only  war  that  occurred  was 
affamst  the  raja  of  Coorg,  who  by  his  insane- 
like  atrocities  drew  upon  himself  the  arms  of 
British  India. 

BEN  TREE.  In  India,  the  Moringa  pteiygo- 
spemia;  in  Egypt,  M.  aptera. 

Ben  Nut  Oil 
M onngfay  yemuii,      Tam.  |  Sahnjna, ....  HiND. 
Monmga  noona,    .     Tel.  | 

This  oil  is  the  product  of  the  nuts  of  the  Moringa 
aptera.  It  is  valuiide  on  account  of  the  lengthened 
period  which  it  maybe  kept  without  contracting 
rmnddity.  In  the  West  Indies  the  oil  is  used  for 
salad  otL  It  is  employed  by  watchmakers,  and  for 
retuning  the  aroma  of  delicate  flowers.  The  oil 
is  inodorous,  and  is  therefore  used  by  perfumers 
in  the  mannfactaie  of  scented  oils.  The  seed  of 
M.  pter^go^perma  also  yield  an  oil.  M.  pterygo- 
jspermaisoommon  in  all  piarts  of  S.  Asia ;  the  flowers, 
leaves,  and  fruit  are  eaten  by  the  natives ;  and  the 
vnaped  root  is  used  by  Europeans  as  a  substitute 
far  hofse-radish,  to  which  circumstance  it  owes 
its  ooamion  name  of  '  horse-radish  tree.* — Mown ; 
I^avdkner;  Hoga. 

BENTUL.    MAI.AT.    A  vegetable  of  Bawean. 

BENU  MASH.  PEB&  Phaseolus  max. 

BENZA,  P.  M.,  a  native  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
ik  Hadras  medkal  officer.  He  wrote  on  the  geology 
of  tbe  country  betwixt  Madras  and  Neilgherries,  via 
SangalMe ;  also  on  the  geology  of  the  Neilgherry 
and  Koonda  mountains,  and  notes  on  the  geology  of 
^tie  Northern  Cinan  in  1835. — Buisl^s  Catalogue. 

BENZOIN,  liquid. 
XCipaa-nh-ya,    .    .    Chin.  |  Shwui-ngan-tih-hiang,  Oh. 

An  oil,  like  treacle,  sold  in  China  in  small 
bottles  or  in  the  pericarp  of  a  fruit    It  resembles 
I  of  Penx.'SmUk.    See  Benjamm. 


BEG.    Hind.    Gracula  religiosa. 

BEOHAR,  Bepar.  Hind.  Money-lending,  traffic, 
trade.     Bepari,  a  shopkeeper. 

BEP-THAN.  BuRM.  In  Amherst,  a  timber 
used  for  makiog  handles  for  spears  and  swords ;  it 
is  a  superior  wood,  and  looks  like  white  Jarrool. 
A  timber  of  same  name  in  Tavoy  is  used  for  build- 
ing ;  and  the  Bep-won,  Burm.,  of  Tavoy  is  a  timber 
used  for  building. — Captain  Dance. 

BER.    Hind.    Amongst  Rajputs,  a  feud. 

BER.  Hind.  Zizyphue  flexuosa,  }ujuba,  num- 
muhiria  and  vul^ris.  '' 

BERA.  Hind.  Nima  quassioides;  also  Glochidiou, 
sp.;  also  Ficus  Indica. 

BERA.  Hind.  A  raft  or  float,  on  which  is 
placed  a  paper  or  tinsel  boat,  with  the  face  of  a 
female  and  the  crest  and  breast  of  a  peacock  at 
the  prow.  It  is  set  afloat  with  lights  and  music 
on  Thursday  evenings,  on  the  rivers  of  Bengal,  by 
Mahomedans,  in  honour  of  Khajah  Khizr.  The 
hist  Thursday  of  the  month  Bhadon  (August — 
September)  it  is  deemed  particularly  acceptable 
as  an  offering  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  in 
the  bygone  year. — W. 

BERA.  Hind.  A  small  nacket  of  betel-nut, 
catechu,  quicklime,  aniseed,  coriander  seed, 
cardamums  and  cloves,  wrapped  up  in  betel  leaf. 
It  is  a  masticatory  used  on  ordinary  occasions, 
but  is  also  presented  as  a  ceremonial  part  of  a  visit 
either  to  Hindus  or  Mahomedans. 

BERAD.  Mahr.  A  predatory  tribe  in  the 
south  Mahratta  country,  inhabiting  tiie  hills  and 
thickets,  and  subsisting  by  chase  and  plunder. 
Wilson  says  they  are  the  same  as  the  Ramusi,  but 
this  does  not  seem  correct  They  may  be  the 
Bedar. — WiUon^s  Ghnary. 

BERAM.  Malay.  Elephant  Beram  rambut, 
hair  of  the  elephant^s  tail. 

BERAR,  a  province  in  the  northern  and  central 
part  of  the  PeninsuUi  of  India  which  belongs  to 
the  Hyderabad  state,  but  was  assigned  by  the 
Nizam  to  the  Government  of  India  to  meet  the 
pay  of  the  Hyderabad  Contingent,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  surplus  revenue  shiUl  be  paid 
to  Hyderabad.  The  province  is  administered  by  a 
Commisaioner,  under  the  Resident  of  Hyderabad. 
It  is  in  a  broad  valley  lying  between  the  Satpura 
range  on  the  north  and  the  Ajunta  range  on  the 
south.  It  has  several  large  towns,  Akola,  Akote, 
Amravati,  Ellichpur,  and  others ;  and  its  pcmulation 
in  1867  was  2,291,565  souls  in  an  area  of  17,728 
square  miles.  The  first  inroad  of  Mahomedans  into 
theDekhan  was  led  through  Berar  by  AJa-ud-Din, 
A.D.  1294 ;  and  several  dynasties,  the  Bahmani,  the 
Imad  Shahi,  the  Nizam  Shahi,  the  Mahratta 
Peshwas,  the  Dehli  empire,  and  the  Asof  Jahi  of 
Hyderabad  have  since  held  it  In  1867  the  prin- 
cipal creeds  and  castes  were  > 


Ohriatiani, 
Jews,  .  .  . 
Parsees,  .  . 
Mahomedans, 
Brahmaas,  . 
Kshatriya, 


903 

16 

76 

154,951 

.  49,848 

.86,831 


Vaiaya,  .  . 
Sudra,  .  . 
Out-castes,  . 
Aborigines,  . 
Hindu  seotB, 


28,018 

1,441,271 

.     301,379 

168,059 

55,219 


The  301,379  Non- Aryans  are  thus  detailed  :- 


Mhar,  vis.  Somavanshi, 
Adhuoy,  Taapg,Madraai, 
Ladoom,  Haider,  Awd- 
hatan.  Hollar,  Bhilung, 
Pardethi,  Bhat,  Hajam, 
Vatie.  Loadey,  Malri, 
Qopal,  Lawyaney,  Mhar, 
Labai,  Dougra,     227,824 


Dhor,  ....  2,948 
Kkakrob  (Bungee),  543 
Chamar^    vir.    Ya- 

radey,    Pardeshi, 

Marathi.     Dakh- 

nee  Pndam,  Ho- 

lar,    Hiadiutani, 

Ohamar,  Moehee,  19,172 
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Pirastee,    ....        8 
Bahurupi,  ....     232 

Paaee, 20 

Kaikadi,    .    .    .    .3,201 

Aravia, 15 

Beiad, 11 

Holar, 274 

Julnee, 2 

Monghey^  ....     S32 

Madgi, 1,718 

Paradhi,    ....  5,268 


Kateek,      .    .    .       4,069 
Dasree,  ....  243 

ManQt    viz.    Mang, 

Marathi,      Vere- 

day,  Rani,  Tilung, 

Duldmee,    Ghni- 

oley,      8aradkar, 

BaonMO,    Teeho- 

ley,         Gavadey, 

SaFeley,Devadey, 

lAkhari,  Samos,  35,453 
KaianM,    ....       46 

The  Kshatriya  pretend  to  Bajput  descent. 
Mahrattas  of  no  particular  family  ngually  call 
themselyes  Thakur ;  even  a  Eunbi  will  occasion- 
ally try  to  elevate  himself  thereby;  while  the 
Purbho,  Kayasth,  and  other  castes  of  mixed  origin 
and  good  social  status  are  constantly  invading 
the  Kshatriva  military  order.  The  distinction  is 
also  claimed  by  the  rajas  of  the  Satpura  hills, 
who  assert  that  they  are  Bajputs  depressed  by 
the  necessities  of  mountain  life,  whereas  tiiey  are 
Gond  or  Kurku  elevated  by  generations  of  high- 
land chieftainship. 

Under  the  heading  Vaisya  are  placed  all  the 
commercial  classes  of  Hindus,  the  north-country 
Marwari  and  Agurwalla,  with  those  who  are 
known  by  the  general  term  Baniya,  and  a  few 
castes  like  the  Komati  from  the  south,  or  the 
Lar,  who  do  not  seem  to  be  well  known  out  of 
Berar. 

The  Sttdra  caste  in  Berar,  as  in  Mysore,  all  eat 
together,  although  they  do  not  intermarry.  The 
Kunbi  and  Mali  eat  flesh,  drink  liquor  moderately; 
and  their  widows  may  always  remarry  if  they 
choose,  excepting  the  widows  of  Deshmukhs,  who 
adopt  high  caste  prejudices.  The  Koshti  is  a 
weaving  caste.  The  Banjara  were  comparatively 
numerous  in  Berar ;  their  occupation  as  carriers 
is  rapidly  going,  and  during  their  transitional  stage 
they  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  police. 
The  Bhni  has  recently  been  supposed  to  belong 
to  a  widely-spread  primitive  tribe ;  the  Garpugari 
live  by  the  profession  of  conjuring  away  hail- 
storms. The  Vidur  and  Krithnapakihi  are  the  same. 
They  are  descendants  of  Brahmans  by  women  of 
inferior  caste,  and  Krishnapakshi  is  only  an 
astronomical  metaphor  for  describing  a  half-breed, 
the  term  meaning  literally  *  dark-fortnight,'  and 
referring  to  the  £ilf-darkened  orb  of  the  moon. 
All  the  Sudras  of  this  part  of  India  are  of  non- 
Aryan  origiu.  The  Mkar  have  been  taken  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Dher,  a  very  useful  and  active 
tribe.  The  Mang  appear  to  be  the  lowest  in  the 
socdal  scale;  they  are  tanners,  curriers,  shoe- 
makers. The  paucity  of  the  Khahrob  or  Bhangi, 
who  are  so  numerous  in  Northern  India,  is  a 
serious  sanitary  difficulty.  The  Kaikari  are  a 
tribe  formerly  well  known  for  their  thieving 
habits.  The  Ramusi^  a  predatory  race,  speak 
Telugu  in  their  families,  and  are  doubtiess  from 
Telingana.  The  original  Purdhan  among  the 
Gond  answered  to  the  Bhat  among  the  Hindus, 
but  many  seem  to  have  settled  in*  the  plains  as  a 
separate  class  of  Gond. 

The  Kunbi^  in  Berar,  allot  themselves  into  eleven 
classes:— Mali,  Ful  Mali,  Jerat  Mali,  Haldi  Mali, 
Wanjari,  Gantadi,  Sagar,  Atole,  Telale,  Vindesa, 
Pazni. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Haldi  Mali  and  Pazni, 
they  have  roti  vya  whar  amongst  each  other, 
but  not  beti  vya  whar,  t.<.  they  eat  witii  each 
other,  but  do  not  intermarry.    The  Eunbi  and 
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Mali  alone,  of  the  Sadra  people,  are  834,.588 
souls. 

The  Dhangar  sheep  farmer  race  are  of  two 
sections,  the  Kota  Pullia  Dhangar,  who  keep 
sheep,  and  the  Barji  Hatkar,  or  '  shepherds  with 
the  spears.*  The  latter  still  hold  much  land  on 
the  borders  of  the  Nizam's  territory,  and,  until 
the  British  domination,  were  notorious  fcHr  pug- 
nacity and  rebellion,  and  they  still  continue  a 
quarrelsome  and  obstinate  race.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  come  from  Hindustan  in  twelve 
tribes,  and  been  impelled  bv  the  Gonda  towardi 
Hingoli  and  Bassim,  which  locality  got  the  name 
of  Barah  Hatia,  or  the  twelve  tribes.  They  now 
occupy  the  hills  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Pyn 
Ganga.  To  die  in  the  chase  or  in  war  is  deemed 
honourable,  and  the  Hatkar  who  are  so  killed  an 
burned.  The  Hatkar  are  fine  able-bodied  men, 
independent  and  arrogant ;  many  of  them  never 
shave  or  cut  the  hair  of  their  face. 

The  Ekui  are  in  number  17,980. 

The  Banjara^  51,982,  most  of  whom  belong  to 
the  Bhukyava  tribe,  supposed  to  have  been  Raj- 
puts from  Central  India. 

The  Aboriginal  races  in  Berar,  163,059  in 
number,  are  as  under : — 


Gond,     •    • 

.    68,542 

Bhil,  .    .    .    , 

.      2,279 

Kamusi,  .    .    , 

7 

Koli,.     .    .    , 

.    21,224 

Arakh,    .     .    , 

384 

Lajar,      .     ,    . 

.      1,309 

Andh, 

Nihal, 

Korku, 

Kurki, 

Kolam, 


28,037 

2,591 

28,709 

9,9e9 
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Of  the  aborigines,  the  Gond,  Kurku,  and  BkU 
are  the  only  completely  preserved  specimens  ol 
tribes.  The  two  first  retain  their  languages, 
while  the  Bhil  tongue  seems  to  have  become 
extinct  very  recently  in  B^rar,  its  disuse  bemg 
probably  expedited  by  their  general  conversion  to 
Mahomedanism. 

The  Gond  of  Berar  inhabit  the  Melghat  aod 
a  strip  of  wild  country  along  the  Wardha  river. 
They  arrange  themselves  into  thirteen  sectioDa, 
viz. : — 

Manes.  Kahilwar.        Jadnwar.         Elhattdia. 

Gowari.  Thotli.  Kohtdin.         Tb&kur. 

Rajgond.  Pardhan.         And.  BaehadL 

Dal  we. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Gond  never  aasociau 
at  work,  but  labour  apart.  A  Gond  desirous  d 
having  a  wife,  and  having  resolved  on  a  parlicultfj 
girl,  takes  with  him  a  band  of  his  comndeB  to  the 
field  where  the  women  are  at  work,  and  he  sud- 
denly, alone,  runs  towards  and  attempts  to  captuR 
her.  His  comrades  will  not,  however,  aid  him  U 
carry  off  the  girl,  unless  he  succeed  in  touchinc 
her  hand  before  she  reach  the  village  shelter.  Bj 
touching  the  girFs  hand^  the  marriage  contract  i 
sealed,  and  cannot  be  broken;  nevertheless  tb 
women  often  fig^t  every  inch  of  the  ground,  inllid 
the  most  serious  hurt,  and  sometimes  shameful 
defeats,  continuing  the  contest  even  after  tbe 
bridegroom  has  touched  thie  Iffide's  hand,  and,  i 
the  village  skirts  be  reached,  the  men  torn  out  tfl 
aid  the  women,  and  pursue  the  attacking  pu4 
bade  to  their  own  village. 

The  Bhil  of  Berar  occupy  the  eastern  al<^)e8  d 
the  Gawilghur  range  to  its  western  extremity,  «v 
stretch  far  westwards  in  Kandesh.  They  belo^l 
to  the  Turvi  dan ;  all  now  are  Mahomedans. 

The  Koli  are  in  two  distinct  tribes,  but  th^ 
are  agricultural,  and  there  are  wvenX  Bubstantv 
potails  amongst  them. 


BER-BAIT. 


BERCHEMIA  FLORIBUNDA. 


The  Andh  are  ako  called  Pradhan,  and  are  said 
to  be  helot  Qond ;  but  they  are  cvltiyators,  and  do 
not  eat  animals  that  die. 

The  Kolam  are  a  Gond  tribe  Tfho  have  settled 
to  agncnhare. 

The  LyaT  are  woodcnttera  in  the  Satpara  range. 

The  Nikal  are  a  helot  class  among  the  €k>nds. 

BER-BAIT,  Malay,  means  to  make  Pantons. 
A  pantmi  consists,  of  fonr  lines ;  the  two  first  con- 
siit  generally  of  a  simile  or  natural  image,  and 
the  two  last  a  moral  drawn  from  the  simile.  The 
Mabys  take  gjeat  delight  in  listening  to  two 
poetical  champions  pantoning  at  each  other,  till 
one  is  obligea  to  give  in  from  want  of  fmiher 
matter.^-Jbtim.  in  Arch,  v. 

BERBER,  a  race  occopying  the  northern  parts 
of  Africa,  in  the  Berber  group  of  lanffoages,  all 
that  is  not  Arabic  in  the  tingdom  of  Morocco,  in 
the  French  (>rovinces  of  Algeria,  in  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
and  Penan,  is  Berber.  The  language  also  of  the 
ancient  Cyrenaica,  indeed  of  the  whole  country 
bordering  the  Mediterranean  between  Tripoli  and 
Egypt,  is  Berber.  The  extinct  language  of  the 
Ganazy  Isles  was  Berber;  and,  finally,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Sahara  is  Berber.  The  Berber 
languages  in  their  present  geographical  localities 
are  esBentially  inland  tongues.— Xa^Aam,  Bep.  Br. 
^.,1847. 

BERBERAH,  or  Maratha,  is  described  as  a  sub- 
division of  Abhira ;  it  is  the  Barbarike  of  Arrian's 
Periplus. 

BERBEREH,  the  Mosallyon  of  the  author  of 
the  Periplus,  is  a  seaport  in  Africa,  directly  south 
of  Aden,  in  lat  l(f  26'  45"  N.,  and  long.  46°  6'  E. 
It  was  the  grand  mart  of  the  ancients  on  this 
coast,  and  is  still  the  great  outlet  for  the  commerce 
of  north-eastern  Africa.  It  has  a  large  trade  in 
sheep,  cattle,  ghi,  coffee,  various  gums  and 
reans,  and  in  ostrich  feathers.  An  annual  fair  is 
held  from  October  to  April,  the  Inhabitants  mean- 
while fivin^  in  tents  to  the  number  of  20,000, 
bartering  their  goods  with  merchants  of  Muscat, 
Bahrein,  Bossora,  Porebunder,  Mandavie,  and 
Bombay,  or  carrying  them  over  to  Aden,  where  a 
ready  market  exists  for  their  produce. — Horshurghy 
BlackwootTs  Magazine, 

BEBBERIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
BerbeeacesB.  The  f^enus  has  about  60  species  in 
China,  Japan,  and  in  India.  Amongst  them  are 
B.  angulosa,  aristata,  Asiatica,  concinna,  insignis, 
lydnm,  macroee^ala,  Nepalenais,  ulicina,  umbeUata. 
vulgaris,  WaIlich]ana,xanthoj[ylon.  Three  medicinal 
snlwtances  are  obtained  from  species  of  this  genus, 
— an  extract  known  as  Rusot,  a  tincture,  and  Ber- 
berine,  which  is  the  active  principle  of  these. 
But  it  is  a  troublesome  and  an  expensive  process 
to  extract  it  pure.  It  is  very  bitter,  yellow,  not 
eadly  soluble  in  water,  more  readily  in  spirits  of 
wine.  In  Europe  it  has  been  usea  chiefly  as  a 
tonic  in  indigestion,  in  doses  of  one  to  six  grains, 
but  has  been  given  up  to  ten  grains.  B.  Asiatica 
and  the  B.  aristata  are  generally  used.  It  is 
from  the  roots  of  these  species  that  the  bark  is 
stripped  for  making  the  tincture.  B.  condnna. 
Hook,  ei  Thorn.,  B.  angulosa,  WaU,^  grows  at 
Bamri  and  Pindajri.  9000-12,500.  A  amall  shrub 
only  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  flowers  solitarv,  red 
firuit,  the  leaves  and  stems  very  spiny.  In  the 
Ryott  vaDey  in  Sikkim,  at  Laghq),  Iris  was  found 
bj  Dr.  Hooker  abundant,  and  this  small  bushy 
Berberry  with  oval  eatable  berries.    B.  insignis,  a 


plant  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  forms  a  large  bush 
with  deep  green  leaves  seven  inches  long,  and 
bunches  of  yellow  flowers.    B.  Kunawarensis  is 
found  in  Kunawar,  and  employed  for  making 
Rusolk — Hooker^  Joum.  i.  364,  ii  197 ;  Ind.  Ann, 
Med,  Sci.  1866,  879 ;  H.f.  et  Th. 
BERBERIS  ARISTATA.    D.C,    Barbeny. 
Var,  ».  KormaliB. 
Berberis  tinotoria.  Leach,    |  Berberia  angnstifoliai  It, 
„       chitra,  Ham,         \ 

Var.  fi.  Floribanda. 
Berberis  floribunda,  WcUL  |  Berberis,  ceratophylla, 
„        i)etiolariB,      „      I  Don, 

„        aristata,         „      I       „        ooriaria,  Boyle, 
„        affinis,  Don,  \       „        Ti]abeUata,Z«iMii. 

For.  r,  Mioraniha,  Wail. ;  B,  et  Th. 
AmbaTiMrus;AaighiiB,AB.  I  Ziriahk,  ....    PXBS. 
Chitra,    .  Hihd.  of  Him.  |  KiUMkai,    .    .    PusBTU. 
Wood— Dar  hold ;  Dar  ohob,  Pebs. 
Extract— Haziz-Hindi,  Ab.  ;  EuBaut ;  Buaot,  Hind. 

This  plant  is  widely  distributed  over  the  moun- 
tains of  India,  and  assames  many  various  forms, 
wMdi  has  led  to  botanists  giving  it  a  host  of 
specific  names.  It  is  found  in  the  Sntlej  valley 
between  Rampur  and  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation 
of  6000  to  10,000  feet;  ateoon  the  Neilgherry 
and  Pufaiey  hills  at  from  6000  to  7000  feet,  and 
at  Newera  EUa  in  Ceylon.  The  berries  are  muck 
esteemed  in  the  countries  where  they  grow  for 
their  agreeable  acid  flavour.  A  yellow  dye  is 
obtained  from  the  root. — Cleghom,  Panjab  Re- 
port ;  Ind,  Ami.  Med,  Science. 

BERBERIS  LYCIUM.    Royle.    Barberry. 
Kan-ki,    ....  Chin.    Chitra,     ....  Hum. 
Baidn  Berberry,    •    Evo.    Kashmal ;  Sumlu,  •      „ 
Ophthalmic,  „  •    •      ,>        Sambal,    •    .    •    •      „ 
The  root^Xi-kiih-pi,    .    .    Chin. 

This  is  found  on  the  Himalaya  at  8000  to  9000 
feet,  at  Masuri  and  Kaghan,  but  not  west  of 
Hazara.  It  is  considered  by  Dr.  Royle  to  be  the 
Lycium  of  Dioecorides ;  ito  fruit  is  dried  for  cur- 
rants. '  Zirishk  tursh '  and  its  yellow- juiced  root 
and  wood  yield  the  extract  called  ras,  rasaut, 
rasot,  or  raswat,  used  as  an  external  application  in 
ophthalmia.  It  is  likewise  considered  an  extremely 
valuable  febrifuge.  It  is  prepared  by  digesting 
in  water  sliced  pieces  of  the  root,  stem,  and 
branches  in  an  iron  vessel,  boiling  for  some  time, 
straining,  and  then  evaporating  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. It  is  principally  manufactured  at  Nepal 
and  the  Doon ;  sold  at  8  annas  the  seer.  Wood 
too  small  to  be  of  much  use,  except  for  firewood. 
^Powell ;  Clegham^  Panj,  Rep. ;  Hook,  ei  Thorn, 

BERBERIS  NEPALENSIS.    Spr. 
Ber.  miccia,  Bam.  \  Ber.  pinnata,  SooA, 

„    aoanthifolia,  WdU,      \  Mahonia  Kepalenirii,  D.C. 

„  ksohenaultii,   ,»  |  Bex  japonioa,  Thunb, 

This  shrub  is  found  on  the  Neilgherry,  Pulney, 
and  Travancore  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  from  5000 
to  8000  feet.  It  is  also  on  t^e  Himalava,  Bhotan, 
Garhwal,  and  Khass3ra  mountains.  The  wood  is 
small,  and  of  little  use.    See  Dyes. 

BERBERIS  SINENSIS,  Smith,  the  Kan.kih  of 
the  Chinese.  This  and  B.  aquifolium  furnish  the 
drug  of  China  called  Kau-kih  and  Tu-kuh-pi. 
This  is  a  plimt  of  northern  China ;  berries  of  a 
darkpurple. — Drury;  Smith. 

BEiRBIANG.  Ktan.  Brother-making.  See 
Brother;  Ber;  Sahibah. 

BERCHEMIA  FLORIBUNDA.  WalL  The 
Zizyphus  floribundus,   Wall.^  is  a  plant  of  the 
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BERDA. 

Khassya  hills,  Nepal,  and  Kamaon.  The  fruit  of  a 
Panjab  species  is  eatea  by  goats  and  men.  B. 
aculeatos  is  common  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  called 
Christ's  thorn,  from  the  tradition  that  the  platted 
crown  of  thorns  was  made  of  its  twigs. —  Voigt. 

BERDA.    Mahr.    Terminalia  bederica. 

BERDURANI,  a  tribe  of  Afghans  on  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Afghanistan,  occupying  the  lower 
course  of  the  Kabul  river,  and  the  parts  between 
the  Indus,  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  the  Salt  Range, 
touching  the  Ghilzai  on  the  west,  the  Siahpoeh 
on  the  north,  and  the  people  of  India  on  the 
east,  the  Indus  being  their  boundary ;  but  Pesha- 
wur  is  a  Berdurani  town.  They  were  once  a 
great  tribe,  but  were  removed  from  eastern 
Afghanistan  to  Herat  by  Nadir  Shah. — Papers, 
East  India^  Cahul,  and  Afghanistan^  p.  183. 

BEREKEDE,  a  branch  of  the  Asir  tribe  of 
Arabs,  said  to  lend  their  wives,  like  the  Jakuri 
Hazara. — Sal^s  Koran,    See  Polyandry. 

BERENICE,  a  seaport  established  by  the 
Ptolemys  on  the  Red  Sea,  from  whence  goods 
brought  from  the  east  were  conveyed  by  cara- 
vans 255  miles  to  Coptis  on  the  Nile,  and  thence 
to  Alexandria.  The  entire  distance  from  Coptis 
to  Berenice  occupied  twelve  days.  The  ruins  of 
Berenice  were  discovered  bv  Captains  Moresby 
and  Carle88«at  the  bottom  of  the  inlet  known  as 
the  Sinus  Immundus  or  Foul  Bay. — Ind.  in  I6th 
Cent    See  Saba. 

BERFA.    Hind.    Populos  balsamifera. 

BERGAMOT,  also  Bergamotte,  a  name  of  the 
lime  tree,  Citrus  limetta ;  also  of  the  small  pear- 
shaped  fruit  of  the  tree,  and  also  of  an  essential 
oil  obtained  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit.  To  pre- 
pare this  oil,  rasp  the  rind,  express  the  raspmgs 
between  flat  porcelain  slabs,  aJlow  the  oil  to  settle, 
and  then  filter.  The  exquisite  flavour  of  this  oil 
is  injured  by  distillation.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  a 
perfume ;  colour  yellow ;  sp.  gr.  0-888 ;  freezes  at 
32''.  More  than  22,000  lbs.  of  this  essence  was 
imported  into  England  in  18^. — Beng.  Phar. 
p.  378 ;  Simmonds^  p.  566 ;  Hogg^  p.  140. 

BERGERA  KONIGII.    X.    Curry  leaf  tree. 
Murraya  Konigii,  Sprtng, 


Elareyapela,  .  Malkal. 
Kristna  nimbu,  Sansk. 
Kara-pinchee-gaas,  Singh. 
Kari-vepelli  maram,  Tam. 
Karivcpa,     .    .    .      Tel. 


Elaria-pbalee,  .  .  Bbno, 
Karripak-ka-jhar,  Hind. 
Eudia  nim,  .  .  „ 
Oandla,  Gardala,  .  Kano. 
Bananga,  .  .  Malkal. 
Kare-bepoD,     .    .      „ 

A  tolerably-sized  tree,  common  throughout 
British  India  and  Ceylon.  It  is  cultivated  gener- 
ally in  gardens  for  its  pinnate-shaped  leaves,  which 
retain  their  fragrance  when  dry,  and  are  used  to 
flavour  curries,  mulligatawny,  chutnies,  etc.,  and 
are  mixed  in  the  cuny  pastes  and  powders  prepared 
in  India  for  transmission  to  England  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  mixture  of  the  leaves  not 
only  imparts  a  peculiar  flavour  to  these  condi- 
ments, but  adds  a  zest  to  them.  It  flowers  in 
February  and  March;  fruit  of  a  deep  purjple 
colour;  wood  hard  and  close-grained.  Medici- 
nally, the  leaves  are  consider^  stomachic  and 
tonic ;  used  raw  in  dysentery,  and  when  roasted, 
are  administered  in  cholera,  in  decoction  to  stop 
vomiting,  also  in  fomenting.  The  bark  and  root 
are  employed  as  stimulants. — RoyU, 

BERGERA  NITIDA.  Ttiw,  The  Meegong- 
karapinchee-gass,  Singhalese,  is  a  moderately- 
■iied  tree,  not  very  uncommon  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Ceylon. — Th%v.  L  p.  46. 


BERNARDINO. 

BERHAMPUR,  a  municipal  town  and  mQiiary 
station  in  Ganjam,  in  lat.  19°  18'  40"^  N.,  and  long. 
84""  47'  50"  E.  It  stands  on  a  rocky  ledge  sur- 
rounded by  an  extensive  plain,  bounded  on  the 
W.  and  N.  by  a  range  of  hills  from  5  to  10  miles 
distant,  and  open  to  the  S.  and  E.    The  district 

S'elds  sugar;  also  silk  cloth  manufactured  from 
engal  and  Chinese  cocoons. 

BERHAMPUR,  a  civil  station  in  the  Mursliid- 
abad  district  of  Bengal,  m  lat  24""  6'  SO"  N.,  long. 
88°  17'  81"  E.,  with  a  population  of  27,110.  It  is 
built  on  the  left  bank  of  Uie  Bhagirathi  river,  and 
is  118  miles  from  Calcutta.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  General  Stewart  resided 
here.  He  was  wont  to  offer  puja  to  Hindu 
idols,  and  to  worship  the  Ganges.  Like  Job 
Chamock,  he  had  married  a  Hinduani.  It  was 
here  that,  on  the  25th  February,  the  first  overt  act 
of  the  mutiny  of  1857  occurred,  in  the  19th  fig- 
ment Bengal  Native  Infantry. — Tr.  of  a  Hindu, 
i.  pp.  68,  69 ;  Imp,  Gaz, 

IBERI,  a  cfuste  m  southern  India  following  trade, 
and  claiming  to  belong  to  the  original  YaLsya  sec- 
tion. They  also  call  themselves  Chetti,  or  more 
correctly  Sheti,  from  the  Sanskrit  Shreshthi,  a 
merchant.  The  Beri  belong  to  the  left-hand  sect, 
and  are  distinct  from  the  Komati  or  Chetti  of  the 
right-hand  division. —  Wilson^s  Glossary. 

BERI.  Hind.  Zizyphus  flexuosa:  also  Z. 
nummularia. 

BERI.  Hind.  Iron  fetters  for  prisoners  or 
quadrupeds. 

BERI.  Hind.  A  basket  used  to  raise  water  for 
irrigation,  made  of  leather  or  bamboo.  It  is  sus- 
pended by  four  ropes,  and  swung  by  two  men ;  it 
has  various  names  in  different  pa^  of  the  country. 

BERI,  also  Bh^ri  and  Rana  Bh^rL  Hind.  Leo- 
notis  nepetsefolia,  R,  Br. 

BERIA,  a  robber  tribe  of  Central  India. 

BERI-BERI,  a  fatal  disease,  often  attended 
with  swelling  and  burning  in  the  feet  and  paralysis ; 
first  written  on  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Maloolmson,  Madras 
Medical  Service,  1835. — Dr,  BuisCs  Catalogue. 

BERING.    Hind.    Nima  qnassioides. 

BERJA  or  Buroja.  Hind.  A  resin  from  the 
Pinus  longifolia ;  is  rich  in  oil  of  turpentine,  yield- 
ing 15  to  20  per  cent,  and  since  1860  the  natives  of 
Naiibabad  and  Bijnore  and  of  the  towns  of  Murutt 
and  Roorkee,  have  distilled  turpentine  from  it.  Tbe 
resin  brought  from  the  hills  is  sold  at  the  markets 
along  the  foot  of  the  ghats  at  Rs.  S  to  Rs.  4|  per 
maund.  At  Najibabad,  19  miles  from  the  hUls, 
the  resin  seUs  at  Rs.  5  to  Rs.  5^  the  mannd ;  the 
turpentine  distilled  there  at  8  to  12  annas  the 
quart  bottle ;  and  the  residue,  after  distiUatioD, 
called  Boondrus,  is  sold  on  the  spot  for  Rs.  8  tbe 
maund.  This  soondrus  is  the  unrectified  rosin  of 
commerce,  and  is  technically  known  as  Colophane. 
The  resin  is  collected  by  cutting  triangular  notches 
in  the  trees,  leaving  a  hoUowed-out  space  at  its 
foot  as  a  receiving  bowl,  which  is  filled  and 
emptied  two  or  three  times  in  the  year.  About 
1000  to  1200  maunds  are  brought  annually  to 
Kamaon.    Each  tree  yields  from  5  to  10  aeers. 

BERLI.    Mahr.    Caryota  urens. 

BERNADOTTE,  king  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
commenced  life  in  the  French  army,  and,  when 
serving  in  India,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
British  in  a  night  sorti  from  Cuddalore  vol  the 
month  of  June  1783. 
BERNARDINO.  Fray  Gasparde  San  Bernardino, 


BERNIER,  FRANCIS. 


BERYK 


ol  the  order  of  St.  Fruicib,  in  1611  undertook  a 
iouniey  by  ]aiid  from  India  to  Portngal  by  way  of 
Mombas  and  Socotra  and  the  Persian  Giuf.  His 
narmtiye  bears  witness  of  the  complete  revolution 
vhich  had  taken  place  iu  the  course  of  the  trade 
between  India  and  Europe,  through  the  Euphrates 
YslW  and  SjtiBL^Birdwood. 

BERNIEK,  FRANCIS,  was  bom  at  Angm«,  in 
France,  about  the  year  1625.  In  1654  he  vidted 
Sjria,  and  pasMd  into  Egypt,  residing  a  year  at 
Giiio,  where  he  suffered  from  the  plague.  Thence 
ssiling  down  the  Red  Sea,  he  pasMd  to  India, 
landiDg  at  Surat  in  the  latter  days  of  Shah  Jahan. 
He  states  that  by  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  the 
oomt  of  Shah  Jahan,  the  various  robbers  whom 
he  had  met  on  the  road  had  left  him  litde  money. 
He  remained  in  India  ten  years  (165B-1670  ?),  dur- 
ing eight  of  which  he  was  the  physician  of  Aurang- 
zeb,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Kashmir  in  December 
1664.  About  the  end  of  February  1659,  while 
Bemier  was  on  his  way  to  Dehli,  he  met  Dara 
Shikoh  fleeing  towards  Ahmadabad,  after  his  defeat 
by  his  brother  Aurangzeb.  Dara*s  wife  had  been 
woonded  in  the  battle,  aiul  Bemier  turned  back  as 
far  as  Ahmadabad  to  attend  upon  her.  His  his- 
tory of  the  revolution  was  translated  into  English 
with  his  Yoyage  to  Surat;  London,  1671  and 
1676l— ^jpA.  p.  686. 

BERONDA,  or  Baraunda,  belongs  to  a  very 
aneient  family  of  the  Rajbansi  caste  of  Rajputs. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  Bundela  chiefs,  the  state 
seems  to  have  been  held  under  a  sunnud  from 
Hnrdi  Sah.  Its  area,  275  square  miles ;  popula- 
tioD,  24,000;  revenue,  Rs.  45,000. 

BEROSUS,  a  learned  Chaldean  jnriest  who 
lifcd  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  He  visited  Bahv- 
lon  toon  after  the  Macedonian  conquest,  and  he 
mentions  a  legend  that  the  first  dawn  of  civilisation 
was  in  southern  Babylonia,  and  that  the  teachers 
of  mankind  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Golf.  He  took  from  the  sacred  books  of  Babylon 
the  Chaldaean  account  of  the  Deluge,  which  he 
introduced  into  the  history  that  he  wrote  for  the 
use  of  the  Greeks.  It  says  that  Obartes  Elbara- 
tutu  being  dead,  his  son  Xisuthros  (Khasisatya^ 
reined  eighteen  sares.  Wamed  by  Chronos  (Ea) 
€i  the  coming  Deluge,  he  obeyed  the  injunction 
to  build  a  vessel  five  stadia  long,  and  five  broad, 
in  which  he  embarked  his  wife,  his  children,  and 
intiiDate  friends. 

BERRAWI,  a  district  of  Kordistan,  on  the 
Zab  river.  It  is  a  long  valley,  and  has  sixteen 
riUages  of  Kaldi  Christums,  each  with  priests. — 
MacGrtgor. 

BERRYA  AMMOKILLA.  R.  Trincomalee  wood. 
Somcadilla, .    .    .  SIVOH.  1  Tircanamalay  chettu,  Tbl. 
HalmOina:  Hamaniel,  „      I  Sarala  devadam,      .     „ 
TJrrtiwma lay  maram,  Tam.  | 

This  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  but  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  continent  of  India.  The  wood  is 
annually  imported  from  Trincomalee,  by  which 
appellation  it  is  known  in  the  Madras  market.  It 
w  of  a  pale  red  colour,  highly  esteemed  for  its 
lightness  and  strength ;  is  straiffht-grained,  slightly 

ftUant,  tough,  and  little  affected  by  the  atmosphere. 
t  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  massoola 
boats  otMadras,  also  for  the  spokes  of  wheels,  for 
hetres,  handles,  planes,  frames,  poles,  and  shafts 
of  carriages.  It  is  inferior  to  sal  for  spokes,  and 
to  the  babul  for  some  other  ]purposes,  but  it  is 
compaxatively   h'ght,  and    easily   worked.     Dr. 


Heifer  mentions  this  tree  as  growing  on  Ring's 
Island  opposite  Mergui,  and  as  a  light,  strong,  and 
valuable  wood.  Flowers  small,  white,  with  gold- 
colourerl  anthers.  The  tree  yields  the  best  and 
most  useful  wood  in  Ceylon  for  naval  purposes. 
It  grows  straight  for  twenty  to  forty  feet  high, 
and  from  twelve  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter.  Mr. 
Edye  said  that  this  may  be  considered  superior  to 
any  wood  for  capstan  bars,  cross  and  trussel  trees, 
cask  staves,  battens  for  yards,  fishes  for  masts, 
boat-building,  etc  And  he  added  that  at  Madras 
it  was  highly  valued  for  coach-work;  from  the 
toughness  and  fineness  of  its  grain  it  answers  all 
the  purposes  of  ash  in  England.  Its  specific 
eravity  is  80*0;  unseasoned  it  weighs  58  to  60 
Ihs,  the  cubic  foot,  and  50  lbs.  seasoned.  It  is 
largely  imported  into  Madras  from  Ceylon,  in 
logs  from  18  to  25  feet  long,  and  2}  to  5  feet  in 
girth. — Drs.  Mason^  Wight,  Cleghom,  and  Heifer; 
Mr.  Edye;  Mr,  Rohde;  Mr.  Mendis;  M.  E,  J. 
K;  Thwaites;  Roxb.;  Voigt;  Beddome,  FL  Sylv. 
part  V.  p.  58. 

BERRYA  MOLLIS.  WaU.  Petwoon  of  the 
Burmese  is  found  on  elevated  ground  of  British 
Bumia.  Wood  red,  much  prized  for  axles,  the 
poles  of  carts  and  ploughs ;  also  used  for  spear 
handles.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  60  to  62  lbs.  In 
a  full-grown  tree,  on  good  soil,  the  average  length 
of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  50  feet,  and 
average  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground 
is  7  feet.  It  sells  at  12  annas  per  cubic  foot. — 
Dr.  Brandts. 

BERRY-RAIN.  On  the  8th  September  1873, 
in  a  shower  of  rain  which  fell  on  some  villages  on 
the  north  of  Pumiah,  small  berries  fell.  They 
were  green,  mottled  with  white  streaks,  and  had  a 
slight  point.  The  outer  sic  in  or  husk  was  thi  n ,  and 
came  off  readily.  It  resembled  a  pea  in  dividing 
into  two  parts.  It  was  so  full  of  oil  that  it  burned 
with  a  clear  fiame,  though  green.    See  Blood-rain. 

BER-SAHIBAH  of  Borneo.  Brother-making. 
See  Ber  Biang ;  Brother. 

BERSU.    Hind.    Leptopus  cordifolius. 

BERTHA,  in  Rajputana,  a  form  of  land-tenure. 
The  ryots  or  peasantrv  are  distinguished  into 
Koohiya  and  rerja.  The  former  are  settled  in 
Bertha  proprietorv,  or  other  rent-free  hmds,  and 
are  not  liable  to  be  called  on  by  Government  for 
any  services  except  the  rejmir  of  roads,  and 
attendance  in  the  army  upon  particular  occasions. 
The  Perja,  who  occupy  lands  actuaUy  belonging 
to  the  prince,  though  perhaps  in  the  immediate 
possession  of  jaghirdars,  are,  on  the  contrary, 
obliged  to  perform  various  services,  both  at  the 
call  of  the  jaghirdar  and  of  the  prince. — Tod. 

BERTHOLLETLA  LANCEOLATA,    D.  C. 
Beahami,  Beahambuti,  Sarmei,    .    .    HiKD. 
Leayea— raaanna  (ktira  sanna),     .    .         „ 

The  Indian  variety  of  this  annual  plant  grows 
abundantly  in  many  parts  of  the  plains  up  to 
Peshawur,  in  places  forming  thickets,  up  to  four 
and  five  ifeet  high.  Dr.  Koyle  pronounces  the 
leaves  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  senna; 
remarkable  for  growing  with  their  edges  vertical, 
and  for  having  both  sides  covered  with  stomata. 
Dr.  Honiffberger  says  that  the^  are  seldom  used 
by  the  hwms. — Stewart;  Honigb.  p.  248 ;  Royle, 
p.  456;  III.  Him.  Bot.  ^.  19. 

BERU.    DuK.    Pens,  writing  reeds. 

BERWAJA.    Hind.    Calligonum  polygonoides. 

BERYL  is  found  in  the  Siberian  Altai  range, 
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BES. 

bnt  many  are  brought  from  Khotan,  Ilchi,  the 
Chinese  provinces,  and  Ceylon.  There  is  a  beryl 
mine  at  the  village  of  Paddioor  or  Patialey,  about 
forty  miles  E.N.E.  of  the  town  of  Coimbatore, 
where  it  is  found  imbedded  in  a  vein  of  magnesian 
limestone,  traversed  by  hornblende  rock.  B^ls 
are  also  found  in  the  sands  of  the  Irawadi.  The 
beryl  and  emerald  In  component  parts  are  the 
same,  viz.  mlica,  alumina,  and  glucina,  coloured 
by  the  oxide  of  chrome.  The  only  important 
difference  is  their  colours,  the  emerald  being  of 
its  own  peculiar  green,  which  it  derives  from  a 
small  proportion  of  chrome.  Beryl  retains  its 
surface  polish  more  perfectly  than  almost  any 
other  material.  The  Romans  cut  it  in  facets  and 
in  the  form  of  a  sexangular  pyramid.  The  con- 
stituents of  the  beryl  and  emerald  are : — 

BeiyL  Emefald. 
Oxide  of  iron,  ...         1*00 

Lime, 0*25 

Sp.  er.,.    .    276  to  2-73 
HATdneas,  .    7*5    to  8*00 


Beryl.  Bmertld. 
Qlucina,  .  15*50  12-50 
Silica,  .  .  66-45  68*50 
Alumina,  .  16*75  15*76 
Oxide  of  chrome,       0*30 

Beryl  is  also  said  to  be  found  at  Yaniambadi,  at 
the  northern  base  of  the  Neilgherry  mountains. 

BES  or  Bais.    Hind,  of  Hazara.    Salix,  sp. 

BESAN.  HmD.  The  flour  of  a  pulse,  such  as 
that  of  gram,  Cicer  arietinum,  compounded  into 
a  cosmetic  powder,  with  aromatics  and  the  flour 
of  several  pulses ;  is  also  made  of  pea-meal  and 
orange-peel,  and  used  as  a  detei^ent  for  cleaning 
the  hair. — Powell ;  Simtnonds.     See  Abir. 

BESCHI,  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
who  long  resided  amongst  the  Tamil  races  of  the 
Peninsuk  of  India.  He  was  styled  by  the  Tamil 
people,  Virama-muni  or  Yirama  -  munivar,  the 
neroic  devotee.  He  composed  a  poem  in  the  style 
followed  bv  Eamban,  and  called  it  Tembavani, 
giving  the  biblical  narrative  of  Christ,  the  Virgin, 
and  Joseph. 

BESH.  Pebs.  More;  hence  Beahi,  increase. 
Besh  Eimat,  of  high  price. 

BESHULYO-KURUNEE.  Beng.  Cooculus 
cordifolius. 

BESISI  or  Besisik^  a  Malay  tribe  in  Kedah,  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula. 

BESSI  of  Sumatra,  fruit  of  Averrhoa  bilimbi. 

BESSUS,  the  murderer  of  Darius.  He  was  put 
to  death  in  a  cruel  manner.  His  body  was  fastened 
to  the  ground,  and  the  boughs  of  two  trees  were 
bent,  and,  alter  being  fastened  to  one  of  his  limbs, 
allowed  to  spring  back  to  their  natural  position. 
They  tore  him  asunder.  This  fact  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch.  This  mode  of  executing  criminals 
was  occasionallv  adopted  in  Persia,  and  till 
recently  in  Nepal. — Malcolm's  Persia,  i.  p.  73. 

BEST,  Captain,  a  scientific  officer  of  the 
Madras  Engineers.  05.  1851.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  the  Guntur  famine  of  1833  in  the 
Mad.  Lit.  Trans.  1844 ;  On  the  Embankments  of 
the  Godavery,  in  a  Blue  Book  of  1851 ;  On  Rain 
Gauges,  and  ilie  Registration  of  River  Freshes,  in 
the  Mad.  Lit.  Trans.  1844,  No.  xxx.  178.— Dr. 
Buist's  Catalogue, 

BESTA  or  Bestara.  Kar.,  Tel.  A  caste  of 
fishermen  in  Madras  and  Mysore,  to  which  the 
palanquin  -  bearers  usually  belong.  ^^  Wihon'a 
Glossary, 

BET  or  Bed.  Hind.  Rattan,  Calamus  rotang ; 
any  cane.  Bet-i-Majnun,  also  Ehilaf-i-Balki,  also 
Leila-o-Mujnun,  Salix  Babylonica.  Bet  ka  Plial, 
fruit  of  Calamus  viminalis. 


BETEL  LEAF. 
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BET  or  Bent.  Panj.  Land  along  a  river  sub- 
ject to  periodical  inundation. 

BETA,  the  beet  plant  genus.  The  leaves  of  B. 
clcla  or  white  beet  arc  used  as  salads,  and  their 
midrib  as  a  substitute  for  asparagus.  B.  maritima, 
or  sea  beet,  requires  a  sandy  sofl ;  used  as  spinach, 
or  a  pot  herb.  The  red  beet  and  mangel-wurzel 
afford  abundance  of  amylaceous  and  saccharme 
matter.  B.  Bengalensis,  the  Paluk  Sag  or  Pahng 
Shak  of  Bengal,  is  cultivated  in  B^ial  and  the 
Northern  Circars,  and  its  leaves  are  used  by  natives 
in  their  curries ;  when  boiled  it  resembles  spinach 
in  flavour.  The  leaves  shoot  out  again  after  being  j 
cut  down. — Roxb,;  Voigt;  O'Sh,    See  Beet  I 

BETA  VULGARIS.    Linn.    Beet. 
Shul,  Saslk,  Sselg,     A&AB.  j  Paluk,  Chakanda,     Peks.    | 

There  are  three  varietieSj^viridis,  green ;  rubra, 
red-rooted ;  and  alba,  white.  The  plant  is  largely 
cultivated  in  India  as  a  vegetable.    See  Beet. 

BETADA  SWAMAMKI  VRIKSHA.  Can. 
Mimosa  xylocarpa. 

BETA-GANnAPPA.   Tel.  Naucleacordifolia. 

BET  ALA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  chief  of  the 
Bhuta. 

BETCH,  a  branch  of  the  Kuki  in  Cachar. 

BETE  of  Ternate.    Caladium  esculentum. 

BETEEKH.    Arab.    Cucumis  meb. 

BETEL  BOXES  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the 
S.E.  of  Asia,  of  gold,  idlver,  or  other  metal;  and 
in  peninsular  In<ua,  about  one-fifth  of  the  people 
have  one  always  in  their  pockets.  In  Burma 
the  framework  of  these  boxes  is  formed  of  thin 
strips  of  bamboo  plaited  into  the  shape  of  a  box*, 
the  basket-work  foundation  is  then  coated  with 
Theetsee  varnish,  painted  and  varnished. 
Every  Burman  has  one  or  more  of  these  boxes, 
to  hold  his  betel,  cigars,  money,  etc. ;  and  their 
women,  in  addition  to  the  above  purposes,  use 
them  as  jewel  and  dressing  cases.  Paean,  in 
Burma,  is  celebrated  for  their  mannfactore. 
Inferior  sorts  are  made  all  over  Pegu  and  in  the 
Shan  states.  The  higher  classes  of  Burmese  use 
boxes  of  silver,  whilst  the  nobles  of  the  court  of 
Ava  use  gold. 

BETEL  LEAF. 
Tambol, ....  Abab.  i  Betela,  .  .  .  Malbal 
Lau-^eh,  Ku-taing,  Ghik.  1  Barg-i-tambul,  .  Pjota. 
Tu-pih-poh,  .  .  f»  Tambula,  ,  ,  .  Saksk. 
Pan, .  .  .  Guj.,  Hiin).  Vettilei,  .  .  .  Tam. 
Suro,  Sirih,  Sireh,      Jav.  '  Tamalapakn,   .     .        Tbl. 

The  Piper  betel  belongs  to  the  pepner  family  of 
plants,  and  furnishes  the  celebrated  leaf  of  the 
S.E.  Asiatics,  in  which  they  enclose  a  few  slices 
of  the  areca  nut  and  a  little  shell-lime.  This  they 
chew  to  sweeten  the  breath  and  keep  off  the  pangis 
of  hunger.  It  is  also  slightly  narcotic.  It  ia  very 
easily  reared  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  but  in  the 
Peninsula  of  India  it  requires  manuring,  frequent 
watering,  and  great  care;  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Hindustan  it  becomes  an  exotic,  very 
difficult  to  rear.  The  plant  affords  leaves  fit  foi 
use  in  the  second  year,  and  continues  to  yield  fcs 
more  than  thirty,  the  quantity  diminishixig  as  the 
plants  grow  older.  In  the  Tenasserim  Provinces, 
the  Karens  plant  the  vines  on  their  UDlands,  when 
there  are  tall  forest  trees.  The  branches  an 
lopped  off,  leaving  only  the  topmost  bou^^hs,  and 
the  vines  readily  dimb  up  and  weave  their  daxi 
glossy  leaves  all  over  the  summits,  making  a  bets 
vine  farm  a  most  beautiful  object.  E^aren  haji 
and  maidens  engage  in  this  leaf  harvest  with  gieal 


BETEL-NUT. 


BETTIAfl. 


nsBt ;  and  it  Is  not  nncommon  for  young  men,  in 
mekinc^  companions,  to  inquire  who  are  the  roost 
agile  climbers  of  poo-lah,  or  betel-leaf  trees.  The 
Karen  foresta  proauoe  a  wild  species  of  Piper,  the 
leaf  of  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mon betel  leaf.  The  leaves  are  taken  the  utmost 
care  of  by  the  dealers,  and  are  moved  eveir  day, 
lest  one  leaf  should  touch  another  decayed  one ; 
the  decayed  parts  are  carefully  clipped  away  with 
KtaeoFB. — Miuan;  Rozb. 
BETEIr-NUT,  Areca  nut,  Penang  nut 


FoqIoI,  •     .Abab.,  PXB& 

Soopvee,  .  OUJ.,  HiXD. 
Jambi,  Penang,  Jav.,  Mal. 
Araea,    .  BfALEAL.,  Port. 


Kramuka,  Quvaka,  SANSK. 
Pttwaky  ....  SiNQ. 
Paakn,  ....  Tam. 
Vukka,  Wakka,  .      Tel. 


The  betel,  or  areca,  or  Penang  nut  palm,  is  grown 
in  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies  and  the  East- 
cm  Archipelago,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  many  of  the  people  use  the  kernel  of 
its  fruit  as  a  masticatory.  It  is  the  Areca  catechu ; 
is  of  el^;ant  growth,  and  rises  with  a  very  erect 
and  slender  trunk  to  a  height  of  forty  or  even  sixty 
feet,  the  summit  terminating  m  a  tuft  of  dark  green 
foliage ;  the  trunk  is  seldom  more  than  eighteen 
iQches  to  two  feet  in  circumference.  The  tree 
produces  fruit  from  the  age  of  five  to  its  twenty- 
fifth  year;  it  begins  to  blossom  in  March  and 
April,  and  the  nuts  are  fit  to  gather  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  and  are  fully  ripe  in  Septem- 
ber sod  October.  Fourteen  pounds  is  the  average 
amraal  |»rodiice  of  a  single  tree.  The  nuts  vary 
greatly  in  size,  and  their  quality  depends  solely 
on  the  amount  of  astringent  matter  tney  contain, 
a  point  which  is  judged  of  by  cutting  them.  If 
the  white  or  medullary  portion,  which  intersects 
the  white  or  astringent  part,  be  small,  has  assumed 
a  bluish  tinge,  and  the  astringent  part  be  very 
red,  the  nut  is  considered  of  cood  quality ;  but 
when  the  medullary  portion  is  in  large  quantity,  the 
nut  is  considered  more  mature,  and  not  possessing 
so  mndi  astringency,  is  esteemed  less  valuable.  The 
ordinaiy  nuts  have  a  thin  brown  rind,  and  in  size 
aie  intermediate  between  walnuts  and  hazel-nuts. 
Thdr  general  substance  is  of  a  faint  oily  grev 
colour,  thickly  marked  with  curly  streaks  of  dark 
brown  or  black.  Betel-nuts  are  made  into  neck- 
laoes,  rokra,  tops  of  walking-sticks,  and  other 
small  objects.  The  best  betel-nut  of  the  Madras 
Freaidenc^  ffjp^9  in  the  Nuggur  district  of  My- 
aoce,  and  in  xravancore.  It  occurs  in  the  market 
shoed  and  in  whole  nuts,  also  boiled  and  raw,  or 
split  and  dried  hastily  over  a  fire,  or  dried  slowly 
in  diat  manner.  That  used  by  families  of  rank  in 
Tiavaiioore  is  collected  while  the  fruit  is  tender ; 
the  husk  or  outer  ]pod  is  removed ;  the  kernel,  a 
Tomd,  fleshy  mass,  is  boiled  in  water.  In  the  first 
boiling  of  the  nnt,  when  properly  done,  the  water 
beoomes  red,  thid^  and  of  a  consistence  like  starch, 
wfaidi  is  afterwaids  evaporated  into  a  substance 
like  catechu,  and  is  indeed  known  by  that  name. 
The  bcAed  nuts  being  then  removed,  are  sliced 
and  dried,  the  catechn-like  substance  is  rubbed 
over  them,  and,  on  being  dried  in  the  sun,  they 
aoKime  a  deep  Uac^  colour.  Whole,  umlioed 
buCs  are  ako  similarly  treated.  Nuts  are  fit  for 
the  slicing  {Nxxsess  in  the  months  of  July  and 
Ai^gost  Ripe  nuts  preserved  in  thepod  are  also 
in  ose.  Nuts  for  exportation  to  Tnchinopol^, 
Madura,  and  G<Hmbatore.  are  prepared  in  thm 
slioes,  and  coloured  or  lert  in  their  natural  hue. 
For  Tinnevelly  and  other  districts,  the  nuts  are 


simply  dried.  The  quantity  of  nuts  produced  on 
the  coast  of  Sumatra  is  stated  at  80,000  pikuls. 
The  quantity  imported  annually  by  the  ChineBo 
amounts  to  45,000  or  48,000  pikuls,  exclusive  ot 
that  brought  there  from  Cochin-China.  The  nut 
is  carried  by  the  people  of  the  East  in  pouches, 
and  presented  to  guests  in  the  houses  of  the  rich, 
on  silver  trays,  wrapped  in  gold  and  silver  leaf, 
and  in  this  form  beoomes  an  essential  part  in  all 
ceremonial  visiting.  Indeed,  among  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Kastern  Archipelago,  to  refuse 
to  accept  betel-nut  when  offered,  would  give 
irreconcilable  offence.  It  is  believed  to  sweeten 
the  breath,  strengthen  the  stomach,  and  preserve 
the  teeth ;  and  when  chewed  with  betel  lesi,  the 
Pil)er  betel,  £i«m.,  gives  the  saliva  a  red  colour, 
which  it  imparts  to  the  lips  and  gums.  But  only 
some  nations  chew  it  with  the  l^tel  leaf ;  others 
add  to  it  lime,  tobacco,  catechu,  gambir  (an  ex- 
tract from  the  foliage  of  Uncaria  gambir,  Roxb.)y 
and  the  leaves  of  various  species  of  pepper.  White 
areca  nuts  form  an  article  of  trade  with  Burma 
from  Penang  and  Acheen.  Ordinarily,  in  Mala- 
bar, they  are  dried  or  cut  into  two  or  three  slices ; 
nuts  are  exported  in  their  pods  to  Bombay.  2000 
candies  on  the  average  are  annually  exported  from 
Travancore.  The  number  of  the  trees  of  the 
betel  pahn  in  Travancore  alone  is  calculated  at 
10,232,873.  In  China  they  are  met  with  both  cut 
and  whole,  and  the  imports  are  mostly  the  growth 
of  Java,  Singapore,  Sumatra,  and  Penang. 

BETEL-NUT  CRACKER  Soroto,HiND.  In 
very  general  use  among  the  natives  who  are  con- 
sumers of  betel-nut;  used  in  cracking  the  nut. 
This  mstrument  app^urs  never  to  have  been  imi- 
tated by  British  manufacturers.  It  is  of  steel, 
and  omamentaL 

BETHAL,  also  Pethal,  Hind.,  of  Chenab, 
JuniperuB  sqniamosa. 

BETHANY,  a  small  village,  now  called  Al  Azi- 
rizah,  about  two  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Mmmt  of  Olives.  On  the 
summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  within  the  area  of 
a  mosque,  is  a  small  circular  diapel,  covering  the 
stone  which  bears  the  footprint  shown  as  that  at 
our  Lord. — Skinner's  Journey^  i.  p.  216. 

BETHEL  of  Oenesis  xxviii.  2,  19,  a  compound 
word,  £1  of  the  Greeks  (Yl  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician),  \,e,  God,  the  Strong,  whence  cranes 
Elohim,  literally  the  gods ;  and  the  Gneco-Phoeui- 
cian  Beetylia,  or  sacred  stones,  supposed  to  have 
fallen  down  from  heaven  (Diopeteis),  perhaps 
aerolites,  which  were  honoured  and  held  sacred  on 
account  of  a  divine  power  supposed  to  be  inherent 
in  them.  Jacob  rose  from  his  dream  exclaim- 
ing (ver.  17),  *  How  holy  is  this  place ;  tbas  is 
none  other  but  the  house  of  God.  And  Jacob  took 
the  stone  that  he  had  made  his  pillow,  and  set  it  up 
for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it,  and 
called  the  name  of  the  place  Beth-el.'  Bethel  of 
the  Hebrews,  Bagistan  of  the  ancient  Persians, 
and  Allahabad  of  the  Indian  Mahomedans,  all 
mean  the  house  or  place  of  God.  Bagistan,  from 
Baga,  God,  and  sthana,  placa — Bunsen,  iv.  242-3. 

BETONIOA  OFFICINALia    Smith. 
Hoh-hiang, .    •    .    Ohin.  |  Betony»  Bicihopwort,  &Na. 

Tops  and  leaves  are  warm  anti-emetic,  Smi(h. 

BETOOA,  also  Betova  and  Betosag.  Bemo. 
Chenopodium  viride;  White  coosefoot. 

BETTAMU  or  Bettapu,  Calamus  rotang,  X. 

BETTIAH,  a  town  m  the  Champaran  district 
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BETUL. 


BEZOAR. 


of  Bengal,  mtuated  on  the  Hara  river,  in  lat.  26^ 
48'  5^  N.,  and  long.  84°  32'  40^  E.  The  Maharaja 
of  Bettiah  resides  here.  Mr.  Hodgson  notices  three 
tall  pillars  or  colamns  in  North  Behar,  two  of  the 
pillars  surmounted  by  a  lion,  and  each  having  an 
inscription  upon  the  shaft.  These  are  at  Mathiah 
near  Bettiah,  Bidira  and  Kediah.  The  Bettiah 
inscription  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Dehli  and 
Allahabad.  The  language  of  inscription — ^Pali, 
and  character  Old  Pkli.  Date— 315  B.C.  The 
Buddhist  king  mentioned  is  Piadasi,  or  Asoka. — 
Hodgson^  iii.  p.  482,  iv.  p.  125. 

BETUL  or  Baitul,  a  district  lying  entirely  in  the 
hill  country,  comprising  the  westernmost  section 
of  the  great  Satpura  plateau.  Beyond  its  western 
border  the  Berar  country  begins.  It  lies  between 
lat.  21°  20'  and  22°  35'  N.,  and  long.  77°  13'  and 
78°  35'  E.  The  district  must  have  been  the  centre 
of  the  first  of  the  four  ancient  Gond  kingdoms  of 
Kherla,  Deogarh,  Mandla,  and  Chanda ;  but  except 
an  occasional  mention  in  Farishta,  no  historical 
information  as  to  the  Kherla  kingdom  remains. 
It  yields  coal.  Population  in  1872,  284,055.  The 
agricultural  population  consists  of  Mahratta,  Kunbi, 
Pardesi,  Kurmi,  Desi  or  Dolwar  Kunbi,  the 
Bhuiyar,  Mali,  Kerar,  Gond,  Kurku,  Bhil,  Bharia, 
Gaoli,  Bhuya,  Mhar.  The  Gond  hare  about 
twenty  tribes  and  twelve  sects. 

BETULA,  the  birch  genus ;  one  of  the  Betu- 
lacese.  In  Nepal  are  B.  nitida,  alvoides,  utilis,  and 
acuminata,  and  B.  cylindrostachya  and  B.  nitida 
are  also  plants  of  Kamaon.  The  white  birch  yields 
a  bark  which  the  Kamtschadales  chop  up  with 
the  eggs  of  the  sturgeon,  and  use  as  food.  The 
sap  is  acid,  and  an  agreeable  beverage,  and  may 
be  kept  for  years  without  undergoing  fermenta- 
tion. The  bark  of  a  species  in  Northern  India  is 
used  to  dye  chintz  red?  B.  acuminate,  Wall^ 
grows  60  feet  high  at  3000  to  10,000  feet  elevation 
in  Kangra  and  Nepal,  in  the  Himsdaya.  The  wood 
is  hard,  strong,  and  durable. — F.  Mueller, 

BETULA  BHOJPUTRA.  Wall,  Paper  birch. 
B.  Jaoquemontii,  Spach. 


Tagpaof     .    .    Ladakh. 
Bhuijamu,  Barjapatri, 

Tkl. 


Shak-shin,  .    .    .    Bhot. 
Burj,      Hind,  of  Pangra. 
Burjri,  Bursal,     .         „ 
Shag,  Shakh,  Kanawaba. 

The  Indian  paper  birch  was  found  by  Dr.  Wallich 
on  the  alps  ofGarhwal  and  Ejunaon,  in  the  Sutlej 
valley  between  Rampur  and  Sungnam,at  an  eleva- 
of  10,000  to  13,000  feet ;  and  it  is  a  plant  of  'Kbet, 
Kaghan,  Pangi,  Busahir,  andLahaul.    It  is  nearly 
allied  to  Betula  papyraoea  of  North  America.     So 
long  ago  as  the  age  of  the  Hindu  dramas,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Hindus 
used  the  inner  bark  of  this  birch  as  paper.     In 
the  drama  by  Kalidasa  of  the  Hero  and  the 
Nymph,  Hind.  Th.  i.  p.  216,  Urvasi  says  :— 
'.  .  .  I  grieve  that  he  should  deem  me 
Cold  and  unfeeling.    I  cannot  now  appear 
Before  I  meet  these  charges  ;  some  reply 
I'll  make,  a  bhurja  leaf,  and  will  inscribe 
My  thoughts  on  it,  and  cast  it  in  his  way.' 
It  grows  to  a  higher  elevation  than  most  other 
trees,  genertdly  i^ve  coniferous  forests.      The 
tree  at  times  reaches  6  or  10  feet  in  girth  and 
85  feet  high.     The  wood  is  used  for  ploughs, 
small  bridges,  etc.,  at  altitudes  and  in  tracts  where 
other  trees  are  scarce.     Mr.  Watson  told  Dr. 
Stewart  thatit  is  good  for  turning  ,*  and  in  Kanawar 
poleB  of  it  are  used  for  carrying  and  swinging  a 
heavy  kind  of  ark  in  religious  processions,  which 
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implies  some  strength  and  elasticity.  In  Ladakh 
the  striking  part  of  the  stick  for  polo,  hockey  on 
horseback,  is  made  from  it.  The  bark  peels  off 
in  large  sheets,  and  is  used  also  for  umbrellas, 
and  for  lining  the  flexible  tubes  of  hookahs. 
Every  consignment  of  the  ornamental  papicr 
machd  ware  of  Kashmir  reaches  the  Pan  jab  packed 
in  wrappers  of  birch  bark.  Hindu  pilgrims  visiting 
the  slmne  of  Ammath  in  Kashmir  divest  them- 
selves of  their  ordinary  clothes  before  entering 
the  shrine,  covering  their  bodies  with  the  bbarj- 
patra.  The  leaves  or  bark  are  used  to  cover 
the  baskets  of  Ganges  water  sold  by  itinerant 
pilgrims:  In  Kanfipra,  ^  being  sacred,'  the  bark  is 
us^  for  funeral  piles.  In  Ksishmir  and  Kamaon 
it  is  found  very  durable  put  under  the  earthen 
roofs ;  and  it  is  largely  used  for  packing  apples, 
pomegranates,  tobacco,  and  drugs,  writing  paper. 
It  sells  for  three  rupees  a  kharwar  ^ass-load)  in 
Kashmir,  according  to  Lowther.  The  price  in 
Chumba  was  stated  to  be  ten  to  sixteen  seers  for 
a  rupee.  Longden  mentions  that  the  old  bridge 
at  Koksar  (now  replaced  by  a  more  civilised  one) 
was  made  of  birchen  twigs. — /.  L,  Stewart;  Royle^ 
III  HinuBot.  p.  383  ;  Eng.  Cyc;  Elliot's  FL  Andh.; 
Powell^  Econ.  Prod,  PanJ. ;  ClegJiorn,  Panj,  Rep. 
BETURUNGU.  Bekg.  Peristrophe  tmctoria. 
BET-YA.  BuRK.  Urtica  heterophylla ;  also 
Tragia  inyolucrata. 
BEUM.  Tel.  Husked  rice. 
BEVOIBETTA  PEAK,  in  lat.  IV  21'  N., 
lone.  76**  43'  E.,  in  the  Neilgherry  hills,  is  S.  of  the 
Dodabetta  peak.  The  top  of  the  peak  is  8488 
feet  above  the  sea. — Baikie. 
BETA.  Sansk.,  Jav.,  Malay.  Cowries. 
BEYAH,  according  to  Reunell,  anciently  called 
Beypast'ha,  is  the  Hyphasis  of  Alexander. — Ren- 
nelL  Memoir,  p.  102. 

BEYPOOR,  5J  miles  S.  of  Calicut,  at  the  N. 
side  of  the  river  of  same  name ;  at  its  mouth  is  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Madras  S.W.  Railway. 
Bey  pore  river  has  8  or  10  feet  on  the  bar  at  high 
tides. 

BEYT,  or  Bate,  an  island  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Kattyawar,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  about  5  miles 
long.    The  town  and  fort  are  on  its  W.  side.    The 
fort  is  in  lat.  22^  26'  80"  N.,  and  bi^.  69°  5'  84"  E. 
It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  pirates  of  Jugut, 
after  they  had  been  defeated  by  Kutub  Shah.    In 
A.D.  1482,  Beyt  fell,  after  havmg  fought  twenty 
naval  engagements.    Beyt  fort  was  taken  from 
the  AVaghirs  and  destroyed  by  the  British  on  the  j 
15th  October  1859,  and  its  fort  and  princixxal 
temples  blown  up.    It  has  many  pagodas  for  the  . 
worship  of  Krishna,  and  is  largely  visited  by  { 
pilgrims. 

BEZOAR,  Serpent  stone. 
Faduj,  ....  Arab.  Goliga Muniet,.  .Malay. 
Pazahar-Kani, .  .  Pkbs. 
Baor,  .....  Post. 
Goroohana,  .  .  .  Sansk. 
Vuagnl,  ....  BnnQJL 

Besar, Sf. 

VishaKaUu,    .     .      Tail 
PamuEUJlu,    .     .        „ 
TeluKallu,      .    «        „ 
Geruda  patia  xai, .    .  Tu. 

Bezoars  are  intestinal  concretions,  some  of  the 
monkey;  also  of  the  wild  boar,  called  pig  stone; 
of  the  Indian  hog,  called  MaUicca  stone,  or  lapis 
Malaccensis,  or  y^ow  bezoar,  and  Ceylon  bezoar, 
lapis  porci  Oeylanici,  which  was  krger  and  not  so 


Hapr-ul-bahr,    . 

*    *   >> 

Gairoon,  .    .    . 

.      DDK. 

Beaoard,  .    .    . 

.    .  Fr. 

Besoarateen,     . 

.     Gia. 

Guru*<)haadan, . 

.     Guj. 

.    HiKD. 

Bezzuardo,  .    . 

.    .    It. 

Batu  Nakit,      . 

.    .Jap. 

Goliga,  Mantika, 

•  Malat. 

BEZOMMAR. 


BGHAL 


Bcaroe ;  also  the  ox  bezoar ;  tbat  from  the  goat  of 
Pern  18  known  as  the  western  bezoar;  the  ibex 
produces  the  oriental  bezoar,  also  called  the  green 
resbous  bezoar;  the  camel  bezoar;  the  serpent 
Bt(me  is  fabled  to  be  from  the  cobra ;  and  that  of 
the  bezoar  of  France  from  the  viper.  There  are 
also  hairy  bezoars,  agagrophilos,  concretioos  ob- 
tained from  the  horse,  ox,  and  sheep,  and  other 
^nadrapeds.  These  form  in  the  stomachs  and 
intestines  from  the  accumulation  of  hurs  swallowed 
bj  the  animals  in  licking  themselves.  The  hairs 
become  felted  together  in  balls.  The  word  is 
ni-ahr,  from  pao,  to  purify,  and  zahr,  poison. 
bezoar,  from  the  mountain  goat,  the  boz  -  i  - 
kohi,  is  the  most  esteemed  in  Persia.  Indeed,  the 
name  was  at  first  applied  to  a  concretion  found  in 
the  stomach  of  a  goat  in  Persia.  Bezoar  was 
formerly  much  pri^  as  medicine  in  Europe, 
sometimes  selliog  for  ten  times  its  weight  in  gold ; 
bat  since  its  constituent  parts  have  been  ascer- 
tained, it  has  ceased  to  be  sought  after.  The 
composition  differs  often  in  the  same  kind  of 
animal,  as  well  as  in  dissimilar  species.  Oriental 
bezoar  is  formed  of  bile  and  resin ;  other  fictitious 
kmds  are  found  to  be  made  of  hair,  others  of 
wood,  and  some  principally  of  magnesia  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  tnie  bezoar  from  Persia 
u  counterfeited  so  well  by  pipeclay  and  ox-gall, 
that  even  those  have  been  aeceivea  who  procure 
the  genuine  from  the  animal.  The  genuine  throws 
off  only  a  small  scale  when  a  hot  needle  is  thrust 
into  it ;  and  put  into  hot  water  it  remains  un- 
changed ;  when  rubbed  on  chalk,  the  trace  should 
be  yellow,  but  green  on  quicklime.  The  cow 
bezw  is  valued  in  the  Chinese  market  at  from 
$20  to  $25  a  catty,  and  is  used  by  the  Chmese 
solely  as  a  medicine.  The  little  which  is  brought 
there  is  from  India.  In  China  they  are  called 
Kiu-hwang ;  also  Chau-nau,  also  Chah-tah.  The 
dog  bezoar  is  called  Kau-pau,  and  that  of  the 
horse  If  ah-meh.  In  the  interior  of  the  Rajang 
district,  in  Borneo,  are  two  species  of  monkey, 
which  produce  the  batu  nakit,  or  bezoar  stone. 
One  is  large  and  black,  with  a  long  tail,  called 
nakit.  The  other  is  large  and  red,  but  has  no 
tail,  and  is  called  basi.  In  one  out  of  10  or 
20  of  these  two  monkeys,  are  found  the  bezoar. 
Honigberger  mentions  tbat  Padzahr  siah,  Pers., 
kaoi  zahr  mohra,  HiiTD.,is  a  dark  green  serpentine ; 
and  a  q>ecimen  in  the  Madras  Museum,  brought 
from  Dehli  by  Mr.  Charles  Gubbins,  as  zahr 
mohra,  is  undoubtedly  this  mineral.  Bezoar  is 
brought  to  Bombay  from  Gujerat  and  Malabar  in 
small  quantities,  and  is  chiefly  re-exported  to 
China.  Ainslie  mentions  that  it  is  brought  to 
India  from  Ceylon,  Bussora,  and  the  seaports  in 
the  Gulf  of  Persia  as  a  medicine.  Bezoar  is 
supposed  by  the  native  practitioners  to  possess 
aorereign  virtues  as  an  external  application  in 
cases  of  bites  of  snakes,  stings  of  scorpions,  hydro- 
phobia, etc  Bezoars  do  not  deserve  the  least 
confidence.  The  fadaniya  bezoar  of  the  Pan  jab 
are  intestinal  calculi,  consisting  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  etc  They  occur  there  in  the  intestines  of 
Tsrioos  animals.  —  Honigb.;  O^Sh.;  CrawfUrd; 
Pnrell,  Handbook; Morrison ;  Tavemier;  Ouseley ; 
WiUiams ;  A.  Moquin  Tandon. 

BEZOMMAR  is  the  seat  of  the  Patriarch,  or 
spiritual  head  of  all  the  Armenian  Catholics  in 
the  East.  He  is  assisted  by  several  bishop,  and 
about  twenty  or  thirty  monks. — Eobinson^  ii.  45. 


BEZWARA,  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kistna,  and  45  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  16° 
30J'  N.,  long.  80°  39'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by 
high  hills,  in  which  are  a  large  number  of  Buddhist 
rock-cuttings,  cells,  caves,  and  steps,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Dhanakaketa  of  Uiwen  Thsang. 
There  are  also  many  ancient  Hindu  pagodas. 
Wherever  excavations  have  been  made,  ancient 
Buddhist  and  Brahmanical  remains  have  been 
discovered.  This  town  is  the  head  of  the  network 
of  canals  forming  the  irrigation  system  of  the 
Kistna  district. 

BGHAI,  one  of  the  great  sections  of  the  Karen 
race,  the  other  two  being  the  Sgau  and  the  Pwo. 
The  Bghai  clans  are  the  Bghai-ka-ten,  Bghai-ko- 
hta,  Bghai-muh-htai,  Laimay,  and  Manu  Manan. 

BgJuii  tribes  occupy  all  the  country  from  the 
Sitang  to  the  Salween  rivers,  and  from  the  mouth 
of  Thouk  Ye-khat  creek  to  near  the  British 
boundaiy  and  the  Shan  state  of  Mo-bhya.  They 
speak  two  distinct  dialects,  the  Bghai  and  that  of 
the  Red  Karen,  both  of  which  are  more  nearly 
related  to  the  Sgau  than  the  Pwo,  there  being 
no  final  consonants  in  either.  They  dwell  south 
of  the  Ka.  They  are  more  savage  than  the  other 
Karen  tribes,  and  they  make  forays  and  kidnap 
their  neighbours.  Each  village  has  a  single  raised 
and  palii^ed  and  fenced  house,  with  a  walk  down 
the  centre,  and  with  a  hearth  for  each  family,  and 
one  with  75  hearths  has  been  seen.  A  stranger 
can  only  approach  with  a  guide.  On  his  arrival, 
a  place  is  pointed  out  for  him  to  sit,  and  if  he 
move,  he  is  speared  as  an  enemy.  A  ladder  daring 
the  day-time  leads  to  a  trap -door.  They  are 
known  as  the  Bghai  by  the  Paku  and  Sgau. 
They  bury  their  dead  in  coflins  like  those  of  the 
Chinese,  made  of  a  single  log  of  wood,  with  a 
hollow  place  for  the  corpse. 

The  nghai'ka'ien  wear  a  tunic  with  perpendi- 
cular red  bands  on  a  white  ground,  and  are  named 
by  the  Burmese,  according  to  their  localities,  Leik- 
bya-gie  and  Leik-bya-gnai,  or  great  and  little 
butterflies.  The  other  division  wear  short  white 
trousers,  and  are  again  subdivided  into  the  Bghai- 
muh-htai,  the  eastern  Bghai  or  Red  Karen,  who 
dwell  beyond  the  eastern  mountains  in  the  valley 
of  the  Salween ;  and  the  Bghai-ko-hta,  or  Upper 
Bghai,  because  they  reside  on  the  rivers  above 
them,  but  to  these  the  Burmese  give  the  name  of 
Ka-yen  Ayiang,  or  Wild  Karen.  They  rear  the 
silkworm.  They  eat  dog's  flesh  without  salt,  and 
rice  without  vegetables.  They  are  wretched  bar- 
barians. 

The  Laimay  or  Black  Necks,  is  a  small  Bghai 
tribe  N.E.  of  Tounghoo,  whom  the  Bghai  call 
Pray.  Manu  Manan  are  called  by  the  R^  Karen, 
Pray.  They  dwell  between  the  Sgau  and  Red 
Karen. 

Bghai-muk-litaiy  or  Karen-ni,  the  Red  Karen 
call  themselves  Ka-ya,  their  term  for  a  man.  The 
Shan  call  them  Yang-laing,  which  also  signifies  Red 
Karen.  The  men  wear  short  white  trousers,  with 
perpendicular  black  or  white  stripes,  or  black 
ground  with  red  or  white  stripes.  The  women 
have  a  red  or  black  turban,  with  a  square  cloth 
tied  by  the  two  comers  over  the  right  shoulder, 
like  a  Roman  toga.  They  also  have  a  petticoat. 
The  men  go  armed,  and  each  has  a  pony.  Every 
Red  Karen  has  his  back  tattooed  with  radiating 
lines ;  it  is  their  mark  of  manhood.  They  dweu 
on  a  table-land  several  thousand  feet  high,  undu- 
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lating,  with  good  soil  and  mauy  springs.  Their 
country  is  the  finest  in  southern  Burma,  and  their 
villages  amount  to  about  200,  with  from  100  to 
400  houses  in  each.  They  are  skilled  in  the  arts, 
are  vigorous,  hoe  their  land,  and  use  cattle  with 
panniers.  They  use  spirituous  liquors  largely. 
Many  of  the  population  are  slaves.  The  Earen-ni 
are  civil,  good-tempered,  and  intelligent,  but  they 
evince  great  ferocity  in  their  forays. 

The  Lwai'hhug  is  a  Karen  tribe  dwelling  south 
of  the  Ka-khyen,  on  the  edge  of  the  table-land 
west  of  lake  Nyoung-Ywe,  two  degrees  north  of 
Tounffhoo.  They  dress  like,  and  are  doubtless  a 
brandi  of,  the  Bied  Karen. 

Ying-han  is  a  tribe  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Red  Kareu,  whose  dress  and  language  they  use. 
They  dwell  about  100  miles  north  of  Tounghoo. — 
Mason,  Burma,  pp.  89-91,  641. 

BHABAR.  Hind.  Urticaheterophylla;  also An- 
dropogon  involutuin  and  Eriophorum  cannabinum. 

BHABAR.    Hind.    In  Baitool,  light  black  soil. 

BHABAR,  a  sloping  tract  of  countnr  under  the 
Siwalik  hills,  from  10  to  20  miles  broad  The  slope 
of  the  ground  varies  from  17  to  80  feet  per  mile, 
diminidiing  rapidly  after  the  first  few  miles.  The 
soil  m  many  parts  consists  of  a  rich  black  mould, 
at  the  extreme  north  and  south  verges  of  the 
forest.  There  are  occasional  patches  free  from 
trees,  but  covered  with  high  grass,  and  many  spots 
afford  good  pasturage ;  the  Bhabax  is  almost  desti- 
tute of  trees  valualue  for  timber ;  and  water  is  at 
sucii  depth  below  the  surface,  that  all  attempts 
to  dig  wells  have  been  fruitless.  It  forms  the 
southern  portion  of  Kamaon,  and  is  there  10  to 
11  miles  broad,  and  it  runs  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  Terai.  On  the  south  is  a  line  of 
springs  which  marks  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Terai  district  Up  to  1850,  the  Bhabar  was 
an  almost  impenetrable  forest,  given  up  to  wild 
animals ;  but  since  then  a  large  population  has 
entered  the  hills. 

BHABOOT.  Hind.  Ashes  of  dried  cow-dung, 
which  Hindus  smear  over  their  foreheads  and 
bodies.    See  Atit. 

BHABRA,  near  Bairath,  on  the  road  between 
Jeypore  and  Dehli.  A  sculptured  stone  was  got 
here.  It  contains  an  edict  of  king  Pyadasi,  and 
specifically  refers  to  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of 
Bhagavat  Buddha. — Prinsep^s  Tibet^  p.  155. 

BHABRI.    Hind.    Amarantus  anaidana. 

BHABRIA,  a  section  of  the  Koli  race,  dwelling 
from  Baroda  north  to  Mahee  Kanta. — WiU. 

BHABRU.    Sansk.    A  sacred  name  of  Siva. 

BHADA.  Hind.  A  grass  which  grows  in  poor 
soil ;  it  makes  excellent  fodder. 

BHADARIA,  a  tribe  of  mendicants  of  Brah- 
manical  descent,  who  profess  astrology. — W, 

BHADAURIA,  a  branch  of  the  Ghauhan  Rajpnte 
residing  in  the  provinces  of  Agra  and  Etawa,  and 
in  other  places  along  the  Jumna,  whence  the  tract 
is  termed  Bhadawar.  The  raja  of  the  district 
claims  descent  from  an  ancient  family,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  enjoyed  high  consideration  at  the 
court  of  Dehli  from  the  reign  of  Akbar ;  and  his 
pretensions  are  admitted  by  the  surrounding  rajas, 
who  yield  him  precedence,  and  accept  from  him 
the  tilaka  or  frontal  mark  on  their  accession. — 
Wilson^  Glossary, 

BHADON,  the  fifth  month  of  the  Hindu  luni- 
Bolar  year,  August  and  Segptember.  On  the  dd  of 
tUs  month,  amongst  Rajputs,  there  is  a  grand 
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procession  to  the  Ghougan ;  the  8th,  or  Ashtami, 
IS  the  birth  of  Krishna.  Rajputs  have  several 
holidays  in  this  month,  when  the  periodical  rains 
are  in  full  descent ;  but  that  on  the  last  but  one 
(Siidi  14,  or  29th)  is  the  most  remarkable. — Rajas- 
than,  i.  p.  581.    See  Nat*hdwar. 

BHADRA-KALI,  Sansk.,  from  Bhadra,  good- 
ness, and  Kali,  one  of  the  names  of  Parvati ;  in 
this  form  she  ia  one  of  the  Gramma-devata  or 
village  deities,  and  as  such  receives  bloody  offer- 
ings, and  assists  in  the  practice  of  sorcery  and 
witchcraft. 

BHADRA  MUSTE.  Sansk.  Also  Bhadra  tunga 
gaddi,  Tel.     Gyperus  hexastachyus. 

BHADRAPADA,  a  Hindu  month  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  sign  Sinha,  corresponding  to  the 
Tamil  month  of  Auvani.    See  Yareha. 

BHADRASENA,  king  of  Magadha,  one  of  the 
Sisunaga  dynasty,  B.C.  400. — Bunsen,  m.  538,  542. 

BHAEE.    DuK.    Sterculia  colorata. 

BHAEOUL.  Hind.  Seemingly  Grewia  oppo- 
•itifolia.  It  grows  in  the  ravines  of  Simla,  and  at 
higher  and  cmder  situations.  The  ropes  made  from 
it  are  strong  and  durable ;  during  the  depth  of 
winter  the  villagers  feed  their  cattle  on  the  leaves, 
which  sell  from  three  to  five  annas  per  load  of  25 
to  45  seers.     It  supplies  a  crop  of  twigs  annually. 

BHAGA,  a  mountain  river  of  Kangra ;  it  unites 
with  the  Ghandra  to  form  the  Ghenab. 

BHAGADATTA,  a  king  of  the  Yavana,  who 
submitted  to  king  Jarasandha* 

BHAGALPUR,  a  town  in  Bengal  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  with  a  popimtion  of  69,678 
in  1872.  It  gives  its  name  to  a  district  of  4268 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,826,290 
persons ;  the  soil  of  the  district  has  been  injured 
by  changes  in  the  bed  of  the  Kusi  (Gosi)  river. 
Besides  the  Hindus  and  Mahomedans,  there  are 
335,137  Goala,  16,468  Santal  and  other  aboriginal 
races.  The  Oswal  clan  of  Rajputs  have  two  temples 
in  the  chief  town.  The  sacred  hill  of  Mandaj^ri 
is  fabled  to  cover  the  body  of  the  giant  who 
was  decapitated  by  Vishnu  when  he  was  trying 
to  destroy  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  It  is  a 
place  of  Hindu  pilgrimaj^c.  It  suffered  from 
famine  in  1770,  1775,  1779,  1783,  and  1865-^6. 
— Imp,  Gaz, 

BHAGANA.  Sansk.  The  circumference  of  a 
circle.  Independently  of  astronomical  purposes, 
the  Hindus  frequently  divide  the  circumference  of 
the  circle  into  twelve  rasi  or  signs,  subdivided 
sexagesimally  into  Bhaga,  Gala,  Vicala,  etc.,  i,e, 
degrees,  minutes,  seconds,  etc.  Bhagana  means 
also  a  revolution. — E,  TTarren,  Kala  Sanhita, 

BHAGAR.    Hind.    Eriophorum  cannabinum. 

BHAGAT  or  Bhakt    Hind.    A  term  amongst 
the  vaishnava,  now  usually  applied  to  a  Hindu 
reli^ous  puritan,  who  is  imtiated  by  a  necklace  of 
beads  round  the  neck,  and  a  circle  on  the  for^ead. 
After  initiation,  the  puritan  abstains  from  flesh 
and  spirits.    Bhagat  or  Bhakt  also  simply  means  a 
follower  or  worshipper,  as  Siva  bhagat  or  Vwhrni  ! 
bhagat,  a  wozshipper  or  follower  ^  Siva  or  of  I 
Vishnu.     Bhagat  is  ^so  a  title  given  to   the  ' 
head  of   the  math  or  temple  of  Kanoba.      He 
works  himself  into  a  state  of  hysteria  on  tiie  ; 
Jan'm  Ashtami,  and  tlie  people,  beliaving  him  to 
be  then  possessed  by  Krishna,  wonship  him  with 
incense  and  prostration,  and  present  sick  people 
to  be  touohea  and  cured. — Wilson, 

BHAGATIYA,  a  oaate  in  Agra,  Etawa,  Cawn- 
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par,  and  as  far  east  as  Ghazipar,  where  they^ 
nnmber  more  than  100  families;  tbe^^pasa  their 
time  in  buffoonery,  singing  and  dancing— <S%€r- 
two's  Hindu  TribeSy  p.  276. 

BHAGAVAN  or  Bhagwan,  a  xuone  of  deity, 
denoUng  God.  The  derivation  means  the  primary 
cause  of  creation.  Bhagwan  is  the  name  by  which 
all  Ilindaa  recognise  the  Supreme  Being. — Taylor, 

BHAGATATA,  an  extinct  Vaishnava  sect,  who 
wore  the  uanal  marks,  the  discus,  club,  etc,  of  that 
dirmity,  and  likewise  reverenced  the  sidagram  and 
tolasL  The  Bhagavat  of  the  present  day  is  one 
who  follows  particnlarly  the  authority  of  the  Sri 
Bhagavat  Purana.  The  name  is  from  Bhagavat 
or  Bhagavata,  divine. 

BHAGAVAT-GITA,   Saksk.   From  Bhagavat, 
divine,  and  gita,  a  hymn,  i,e.  divine  song;  a 
Sanskrit  poem  in  the  form  of  a  metaphysical 
dialogue  between  Arjnna  and  Krishna.    It  is  an 
episode  in  the  Mahabharata.    It  contains  many 
fme  passages,  in  which  Krishna  gives  an  exposition 
of  the  pantheism  of  the  Brahmans  ancl  of  the 
Hinda  mystic  theology.    The  Brahmans  regard  it 
as  only  inferior  to  the  Vedas.     It  is  the  most 
intdH^ble  and  most  interesting  of  tdl  the  Sanskrit 
writings.     It  is  written  in  splendid  meive,  and 
bekmgs  to  a  literary  age.    It  is  recognised  by  all 
Hindu  sects  and  schools.    It  propounds  an  eclectic 
system.    Its  two  leading  doctarines  are  the  adwaita 
ldii]c60|>hy  of  Vyasa,  and  the  supreme  importance 
of  quietism,  resembluig  the  Stoic  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks.     Its  author  is  unknown,  but  he  was  pro- 
bably a  Yaishnava  Brahman,  and  its  date  was  pro- 
bably the  second  or  third  century  A.j>.    It  is  later 
than  the  six  Darsanas  or  philosophical  schools.   The 
poem  is  divided  into  three  sections,  each  contain- 
ing six  chapters,  the  philosophical  teadiing  in 
eadi  being  somewhat  distinct;    but  the  main 
deogn  of  the  poem  is  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of 
Bbakti  ^faithY  and  to  exalt  the  duties  of  caste 
above  all  otner  obligations,  including  those  of 
friendship  and  kindred.    The  sentiments  expressed 
in  it  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  throughout 
India  for  the  past  1600  years.    It  was  early  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Wilkins,  subsequently  by  Mr.  J. 
Cockborn  Thompson ;  and  there  are  translations 
into  German,   French,  etc«     Warren   Hsstings 
wrote  the  preface  to  Wilkins*  translation  of  it. 
The  Bhagavat  Gita,  the  Mahabharata,  and  the 
Banoayana  are  to  the  Hindu  all  that  the  Bible, 
the  newspaper,  and  the  library  are  to  Europeans. 
Dr.  Lorinser,  in  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of 
the  Bhagavat  Gita,  compares,  in  parallel  passages, 
mtioiis  of  this  book  with  that  ol  the  Christian 
New  Testament.    He  is  of  opinion  that  the  doc- 
trines in  this  book  aie  not  only  an  eclectic  mixture 
of  different  Indian  philosophi»E^  but  have  also  a 
siroog  infusion  at  least  of  ioeas  and  sayings  taken 
orer  from  Ghristiani^.    He  is  satisned  that  it 
dates  after  Buddha;  and  there  axe  strong  reasons 
to  belieTe  that  its  composition  most  be  attributed 
to  a  period  terminating  several  oenturies  after 
the  oammenoement  of  tiUe  Christian  era.    Laasen 
iaien  its  age  to  have  been  in  the  Sd  oenturv  after 
Christ.     It  is  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  Acts  of 
the  Aportlee»  ftnd  Bevdation,  that  the  cone- 
spondenee  is  marent,  though  also  Paulas  Epistles 
to  the  Theasalonians  and  to  Philemon,  and  the 
£pwtles  of  Peter,  are  noticeable. — Ind.  AnL  Octr. 
I^TST— Dar«m;  W.  ra«tor;  Elph.  pp.  98,  166. 
BHAGAVAT  PUBAKA,  one  of  the  saoied 


books  of  the  Hindus,  styled  Purana,  of  which 
there  are  eighteen.  The  Vishnu  Purana  is  that 
best  known.  The  Bhagavata  Purana  teaches 
vaishnava  doctrines.  It  is  so  named  from  its 
being  dedicated  to  the  glorification  of  Bhagavata 
or  Vishnu.  It  consists  of  18,000  dokas,  distri- 
buted amongst  832  chapters,  divided  into  12 
skandhas  or  hooks ;  and  it  exercises  a  more  direct 
and  powerful  influence  upon  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  people  of  India,  than  perhap  any  of 
the  Puranas.  Its  tenth  book  narrates  m  detail 
the  histozy  of  Krishna,  and  has  been  translated 
into  all  the  languages  of  India.  It  is  understood 
to  have  been  written  by  the  grammarian  Vopa- 
deva  or  Bopa-deva,  who  lived  about  the  12th  or 
13th  centuries,  at  the  court  of  Hemadri,  raja  of 
Devagiri  (Deogarh  or  Dowlatabad). — Growse,  p. 
60;  Dowson. 

BHAGAVATL  Sansk.,  m  Hindu  mythology, 
is  the  wife  of  Bbagavan.  Bartolomeo  says  that 
her  figure  was  on  Uie  gold  pagoda  coin^  and  gave 
it  its  name. 

BHAGDAE.  GuJ.  The  headman  of  a  village 
commune. 

BHAGHELCUND,  *the  land  of  the  Bha^el,' 
also  known  as  Rewa ;  a  territoiy  in  Central  India, 
whose  princes  are  of  the  Bhaghel  or  Bbaghela  race. 
It  lies  between  lat.  22^  40'  and  26"^  10'  N.,  and 
long.  80""  26'  and  82°  46'  £.  The  Bhaghel, 
according  to  Wilson,  are  a  branch  of  the  Sisodhiya 
Kajputs  of  Guierat,  who  migrated  eastwards.  Sub- 
divisions of  the  tribe,  und^  different  denomina- 
tions, are  widely  spread  through  Bundelkhand, 
Allahabad,  Benares,  Gorakhpur,  Cawnpur,  and 
Farrakhabad.  They  are  also  said  to  be  of  the 
Chauhan  race,  descended  from  Eomarphal  (died 
A.D.  1166),  sovereign  of  Gujerat  In  Gujerat 
there  are  many  petty  chieftams  of  this  tribe,  as 
Lunawarra,  Mandvie,  Mahera,  Godra,  Dubboye, 
etc.  Another  account  makes  the  Bbaghela  Rajput 
race  descendants  of  Sid  Eae.  They  also  occupy 
Pitapur  and  Theraud  in  Gujerat  Tod  says  the 
Bbaghela  Rajputs  are  a  branch  of  the  bolanki 
kings  of  Anhalwara. — TocTs  Bajasthan, 

BHAGIRATHI,  a  branch  from  tlie  Ganges, 
in  Ben^,  which  Hindus  regard  as  the  sacred 
channel  of  that  river.  It  leaves  the  Ganges  in 
the  Murshidabad  district;  and  at  the  town  of 
Nadiya  it  is  joined  by  the  Jilingi,  and  the  Hoogly 
is  formed.  Its  course  is  frequentljr  changing 
and  sandbanks  forming.  The  Bhaguathi  river 
of  Garhwal  rises  from  the  Gangotri  peak,  and  is 
one  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Ganges,  and  joins 
the  Aleknanda  at  Deo  Prayag,  to  form  the  Ganges. 
The  people  identify  that  with  the  branch  thrown 
off  by  the  Ganges  at  Chhapgati,  1000  miles  below. 
Bhairoghati  is  in  a  deep  gorge,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Bhag^rathi  with  the  Jahnavi,  and  is  visited 
by  Hindu  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India.^— /my^. 
Gaz. 

Bhagirathi  Peak,  in  Ut.  30°  56'  b''  N.,  and 
long.  78°  69'  1"  E.,  in  Garhwal,  near  the  origin  of 
the  Bhagirathi  river,  is  21,890  feet  G.  T.  S.  in 
height  Herbert  and  Hodgson  call  this  peak  the 
*  Pyramid,'  and  give  Ut  30°  54'  6"  N.,  long.  Gr. 
79*^  2'  8"  E.,  height  21,379  leet-ScJUaa, 

BHAGMDTTY ,  a  river  of  Nepd.  Katmandu, 
the  capital,  is  built  at  the  junction  of  the  Bhag- 
mutty  and  Bishmutty. 

BHAGNUR,  rich  aUuvial  lands  under  the 
Jumna. 
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BHAGTEEA. 

BHAGTEEA,  a  dancing  boy  dressed  up  as  a 
dandDg  girl. 

BHAGWANA.     See  Baluchistan. 

BHAGWARI,  Guj.,  also  Nirwa.  Lands  held  in 
commune  in  Gujerat,  Kaira,  and  Ahmadabad. 

BHAGWEE,  a  cloth  dyed  with  red  ochre,  used 
by  fakirs. 

BHAI.  Hind.  Brother,  comrade,  fellow-towns- 
inan,feUow-countryman,  from  which  are  many  com- 
pound words:  Bhai-band,  relatives,  connections, 
fellow-townsmen;  Bhaiyachara  or  Bhai-bhant^ 
Lands  held  in  common  by  relatives ;  a  village  com- 
mune owned  by  descendants  from  a  common  stock. 
Latterly,  the  title  of  Bhai  was  in  practice  fre- 
quently given  to  any  Sikh  of  eminent  sanctity, 
whether  his  ancestor  had  been  the  companion  of  a 
guru  or  not.  The  Behdi  and  Sodhi,  however,  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  distinctive  names  of  their 
tribes,  as  the  Behdi  called  themselves  B&ba,  and 
the  Sodhi  sometimes  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
title  of  guru,  as  the  representatives  of  Goviud  and 
Ram  Das.  Bhaiad,  a  orotherhood ;  a  term  given 
to  the  kinsmen  of  a  Jharejah  chief. — Elliot,  Stip, 
Glos.ja,  64 ;  Cunningham's  Hist  of  the  Sikhs,  p.  66. 

BFTaI  BHAGTOO,  the  founder  of  the  Kythul 
family ;  he  was  a  useful  partisan  of  Lord  Lake,  but 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  comparative  insigni- 
ficance imder  the  operation  of  the  British  system 
of  escheat.  Dhurrum  Singh,  the  ancestor  of  the 
ren)ectable  Bhai  of  Bagreean,  between  the  Sutlej 
and  Junma,  was  likewise  a  follower  of  Hur  Rai. 

BHAI-BIRRUNG,  the  seed  of  a  plant  brought 
io  Ajmir  from  Haraoti,  considered  warm,  and 
used  in  mesalih,  and  in  prescriptions  to  promote 
digestion. — Genl.  Med.  Top.  p.  126. 

BHAI-BYA.  BuRM.?  In  Amherst,  a  timber 
used  for  house  posts,  commonly  called  white 
Jarool. — Captain  Dance. 

BHAIMI.  Sansk.  The  11th  of  the  Hindu 
month  Magha,  on  which  day  offerings  are  made  in 
honour  of  Bhima. — W. 

BHAINS.  Hind.  A  male  buffalo.  Mhains, 
the  cow. 

BHAINSH.    Hind.    Salix  tetrasperma. 

BHAIRAVA.  Sansk.  The  fear-exciting,  from 
Bhaya,  fear.  Bhairavi,  the  wife  of  Bhairava. 
Bhairava  is  a  title  of  Siva  in  his  destructive  cha- 
racter, a  terrific  deity,  only  to  be  satisfied  by  blood. 
According  to  Major  Tod,  there  are  two  Bhairava, 
the  fair  and  tiie  black  (Gora  and  Kala),  who  iu 
the  field  of  batUe  are  the  standard-bearers  of  their 
mother  Kali.  The  sable  deity  is  the  most 
worshipped.  The  dog  is  sacred  to  him,  and  in 
sculptures  he  is  commonly  represented  on  one. 
He  is  aJso  called  Bajranga,  or  of  thunderbolt 
frame.  Mr.  Ward  states  that  under  the  name  of 
Bhairava,  Siva  is  regent  of  Kashi  (Benares).  All 
persons  dying  at  Benares  are  entitled  to  a  place 
in  Siva's  heaven ;  but  if  any  one  violate  the  laws 
of  the  Shastra  during  his  residence,  Bhairava 
grinds  him  to  death.  At  the  Lat  of  Bhairava  at 
Benares,  the  Kan-phata  jogi  ascetics  officiate  as 
priests.  A  temple  is  dedicated  to  Bhyra  and  his 
wife  Jayisuri  at  Loni,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Poena,  to  which  people  bitten  by  snakes  are 
brought,  and  Hindus  believe  that  they  invariably 
recover.  Bhyrn  will  not  even  permit  the  nim 
tree,  used  as  a  preservative  against  the  bites  of 
snakes,  to  grow  near  the  place,  as  all  persons  so 
bitten  are  imder  his  special  care.  In  the  temple 
of  Kylas  at  Ellora  is  a  beautiful  sculpture  oi  him. 
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bearing  in  his  hands  the  damara,  the  hooded 
snake,  and  apparently  a  richly -sculptured  sceptre. 
— Cole.  Myth,  Hind.  p.  78.    See  BbairavL 

BHAIRAVA  JAP  or  Bhairava  Jhao.  At  some 
distance  to  the  north  of  the  Jaina  temples  of 
Girnar,  and  above  them,  on  the  verge  of  the  hill, 
stands  a  huge  insulated  rock,  the  Bhairava  jap, 
or  *  Leap  of  Death,'  otherwise  styled  the  Raia- 
mela-vana-pathar,  the  'desire-realizing  rock,' 
whence  Hindus  have  often  been  tempted  to  throw 
themselves  down,  in  the  hope  of  a  happy  future. 
Laying  a  cocoa-nut  on  the  diuj  verge  of  this  rock, 
the  victim  attempted  to  poise  himself  upon  it,  and 
in  another  instant  he  was  beyond  humanity's  reach, 
and  his  body  a  prey  to  tiie  vultures  that  soar 
under  the  lofty  diff.  Such  suicide  has  long  beea 
forbidden;  but  only  about  a.d.  1850,  three  Knnbi, 
keeping  secret  their  intentions,  ascended  and  made 
the  frightful  leap;  some  Rabari  had  also  deter- 
mined to  do  the  same,  but  were  restrained. 

Postans  says  the  Girnar  rock  beims  three  inscri] 
tions.  The  most  ancient,  which  occupies 
eastern  side,  are  the  edicts  of  king  Asoka.  The 
celebrated  edicts  are  very  perlecL  —  Postani 
Western  India,  ii.  p.  41 ;  Cat  Rev.,  1848  ;  J.  R 
As.  Soc.  vii.  pp.  217-262.    See  Asoka ;  Girnar. 

BHAIRAvI,  fierce  attendants  on  the  goddt« 
Kali ;  also  ascetic  female  Hindus  in  Bengal,  who 
personate  Sakti.  They  take  a  vow  of  celibacy. 
Many  of  them  are  iimuenced  by  a  sincere  an^l 
enthusiastic  devotion,  but  their  reputation  is  not 
high. 

BHAIRAVI  CHAKRA.  Sansk.  Bhairavi,  a 
name  of  Durga,  and  chakra  signifies  a  circle  or 
wheel.    See  Bhairava. 

BHAIRIYA,  or  Rcdia,  a  small,  dissolate,  and 
disorderly  caste,  who  wander  about  in  the  com- 
pany of  dancing  women,  and  are  notorioua  thierei 
and  scoundrels.  They  are  in  many  of  the  diatnricti 
of  the  Bengal  Provinces,  and  in  Gawnpur. — Sher- 
ring's  Hindu  Tribes,  p.  276. 

BHAJA,  four  miles  south  of  the  great  Karfi 
cave  in  the  Bhor  Ghat  It  is  famed  for  its 
Ghaitya  cave  excavated  in  the  rocks.  Its  date  is 
supposed  to  be  before  the  Ghristian  era. — Ferg, 

BHAJI.    Hind.    Greens. 

BHAJRUBH  AL.  Beno.  Mellivoralndica,  Jerdan. 

BHAKRA.  Hind.  Tribulus  lanuginosus,  T. 
terrestris. 

BHAKRI,  a  yellow  earth  used  in  coarse  dye- 
ing at  Multan. 

BHAESHL  Hind,  of  Eangra.  Gardenia  tetra- 
sperma. 

BHAKTA  MALA,  a  work  in  which  is  etnbodi^ 
the  legendary  history  of  all  the  most  celebr&ted 
Bhakta  or  devotees  of  the  Yaishnava  order.  It 
was  originally  written  in  a  Hindi  dialect,  by! 
Nabha  Ji,  about  a.d.  1580,  but  was  added  to  by 
Narayau  Das,  who  probably  wrote  in  the  rei^n  of 
Shah  Jahan.  This,  termed  the  Mala,  was  added 
to  in  A.D.  1713  by  Krishna  Das,  the  additSooe 
being  named  the  Tika. — Wilson. 

BHAKTI,  in  Hinduism,  signifies  a  tuii<Mi 
of  implicit  faith  with  incessant  devotion.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Bhakta  was  an  important  inno- 
vation upon  the  old  Vedio  religion.  The  objeok 
of  the  Vedas,  as  exhibited  in  the  Yedanta,  seem 
to  have  been  the  inculcation  of  fixed  reli^ois 
duties  as  a  general  acknowledgment  of  the  supi^ 
macy  of  the  deities,  or  of  any  deity ;  and,  beyond 
that,  the  necessity  of  overcoming  material    im- 
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pirities  by  acts  of  self-denial  and  profound 
meditation,  and  so  fitting  the  spiritual  part  for 
ika  retam  to  its  original  souroe.  This  system  was 
diffosed  thxooghoat  the  old  pagan  world  Bat 
the  fervent  adoration  of  one  deity  supwseded  all 
tiiis  neoeosity,  and  broke  down  practice  and 
ipecQlatloD,  moral  daties  and  political  distinc- 
tiooB.  In  the  Bhagavat  Gita,  Krishna  is  made 
to  declare  that,  to  his  worshipper,  snch  wordiip 
is  infinitely  more  efficacious  than  any  or  aU 
obKrrancee,  than  abstraction,  than  knowledge  of 
tbe  dirine  nature,  than  the  subjugation  of  the  pns- 
SKHis,  than  the  practice  of  the  V oga,  than  charity, 
than  Tirtne,  or  anything  that  is  deemed  most 
neritorioos.  An  important  consequence  results 
from  these  premises, — that  as  all  men  are  alike 
capable  of  feeling  tiie  sentiments  of  faith  and  de< 
▼otkm,  it  follows  that  all  castes  become  by  such 
sentiments  equally  pure.  Amongst  tiie  Vantswara 
seefcarians  founded  by  Ghaitanya,  all  persons  of  all 
cartes  are  admitted  into  the  sect,  and  all  are  at 
liberty  to  sink  their  ciril  differences  in  the  general 
ctrcolatlon  of  mendicant  and  ascetic  devotees,  in 
which  character  they  receive  food  from  any  hands, 
and  of  course  eat  and  live  with  each  other  without 
regard  to  ioimee  distinctions.  In  like  manner, 
as  foOowen  of  one  faitii,  all  individuals  are  equally 
entitled  to  the  prasad,  or  food  which  has  been 
previously  presented  to  the  deity :  and  it  is  pro- 
Dtbly  the  distribution  of  thi8,annually,  at  Jaganath, 
that  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  at  this  place 
all  castes  of  Hindus  eat  together.  See  Pran- 
Prtlap. 

fiuAL,  or  Bhal  Sultan,  a  tribe  of  proprietory 
Rajputs  in  Secunderabad,  Balnndshabr,  Hatras, 
and  Taronl  in  Alighur.  The  tract  about  Balabhi* 
puta  ana  northwMd  is  called  the  Bhal. — Elliot; 
Tod. 

BHALATAKI.  Hind.  Semecarpus  anacardium. 

BHALIKA,  contemporary  with  Dhritarashtra 
and  the  five  Pandu  brothers.  Bhalika  means  the 
Baetrian,  from  Balkh,  the  later  form  of  the  name 
of  that  ci^. 

BHALOO.  Hind.  A  bear.  Bhalkx)  Soor, 
Aicttmyx  eollazia,  Cuv, 

BHAMADATTA,  a  king  of  Kalinga,  supposed 
to  be  the  Brahmadatta,  who  after  Buddha^s  death 
received  the  tooth  reHc  at  Kalinga. 

BHAMAH,  a  race  in  the  valley  of  Nepal, 
rapposed  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Newar.  The 
Bhnnah  ahave  the  head,  like  the  Bhutia. 

BHA-MANDALA.  Sansk.  A  nimbus,  an 
•nnoleu 

BHAMTI,  also  Bhamaiya;  in  Berar,  Bham- 
-wa^  a  pickpocket,  a  thief. 

BH  AN.  Hind.  Populus  Euphratica ;  grows 
in  N.W.  Himalaya  and  in  Sind,  used  for  rafters 
and  tomery;  also  Rhus  ootinus;  its  leaves  are 
used  as  a  tan. 

BHAN-BHWAY.  Bubm.  In  Tavoy,  a  wood 
wed  fat  houae  posts,  like  sissoo. 

BHAND.    Hnnx    Geranium  nodosum. 

BHAKDAK,  a  town  18  miles  N.W.  of  Ghanda, 
fin  the  Cential  Provinces.  The  architectural  re- 
wt^ma  in  and  aromid  it  consist  of  temple-caves, 
and  in  tbe  Winjhasani  and  Dewala  hills,  the  foot- 
print <rf  Bfaima,  on  the  latter  hill,  the  temple  of 
BhadravatL  ,.     ,  , 

BHANDAR,  a  mixture  sacred  to  Kandoba, 
of  powdered  turmeric  and  another  substance. 
BHANDAR,  a  ooooa-nut  tree  toddy  drawer. 


BHAND ARA.  Hind.  A  treasury,  a  store,  a 
reservoir ;  a  guarantee,  an  assurance. 

BHANDARA^  in  lat.  21°  9'  22"  N.,  and  long. 
79°  41'  43"  £.,  IS  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Gentral  Provinces,  through 
which  the  Wainganga  flow&  The  population  of 
the  district  in  1877  was  593,624.  Tbe  aboriginal 
races  are  Gond,  Kurku,  Koi,  Dher  or  Mhar,  Kunbi, 
Ponwar,  Koli,  Mali,  Goali,  Kalar,  Dhimar.  The 
district  is  infamous  for  divorces,  in  which  the 
women  take  the  lead.  The  pat  or  concubinage  is 
largely  followed.  The  lingam  and  many  animals 
and  reptiles  are  worshipped.  There  is  a  luge 
toinb  near  the  village  of  Murmari,  about  10  miles 
from  Bhandara,  where  rest  the  remains  of  an 
English  lady.  It  is  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  surrounding  villages. — Cent  Prov.  Oaz. 

BHANDER.  Hind.  The  desert  S.W.  of  Raj- 
putana.    See  Mewar. 

BHANDIBAJAN.  Hind.  Sageretia  Brandreth- 


BHANG.    Hind. 
Sabjah,Sabji,Sidhi,HlND.  I  Snkho,  Sawia,     .   SiNDH. 
Banghi,     .    .  Tam.,  Tel.  | 

The  larger  leaves  and  capsules  of  the  dried 
hemp  plant,  Gannabis  sativa.  They  aro  used  by 
the  natives  of  S.  Asia  for  making  an  intoxicating 
drink  bearing  the  same  name,  also  for  smoking ; 
and  the  powdered  leaves  are  used  in  infusion  and 
in  sweetmeats  as  an  intoxicating  drug.  The 
hemp  plant  in  tropical  countries  also  exudes  a 
gum,  a  very  powerful  stimulating  narcotic,  which 
it  does  not  produce  in  cold  countries.  It  is  the 
cbarras  of  India.  The  dried  leaves  partake  of 
this  narcotic  principle,  and  are  ased  all  over 
India  to  produce  intoxicating  effects.  They  are 
used  for  making  the  conserve  or  confection  termed 
Majoon.  Bhang  is  cheaper  than  ganjah,  and, 
though  less  powerful,  is  sold  at  such  a  low  price 
that  for  one  pice  enough  can  be  purchased  to 
intoxicate  a  'habituated  person.'  Sidhi,  Subji, 
or  Bhang  (synonymous)  are  used  with  water 
as  a  drink.  It  is  generally  used  in  a  liquid  form, 
and  is  fiercely  intoxicating.  .  Gne  recipe,  which 
is  thus  prepared,  is, — ^hemp  leaves,  washed  in 
water,  3  drachms;  black  pepper,  45  grains; 
cloves,  nutmegs,  and  mace,  of  each  11  j  grains. 
Triturate  the  ingredients  with  eight  ounces  of 
water  or  milk,  or  with  the  juice*  of  water-melon 
seed,  or  cucumber  seed,  and  strain.  Spices  render 
it  more  inebriating.  Another  recipe  is, — about 
three  tola  weight  (640  troy  grains)  aro  well 
washed  with  cold  water,  then  rubbed  to  powder, 
mixed  with  black  pepper,  cucumber,  ana  melon 
seeds,  sugar,  half  a  pmt  of  milk,  and  an  ec^ual 
quantity  of  water.  This  composition  is  chiefly 
used  by  the  Mahomedans  of  the  richer  chisses. 
Sidhi  washed  and  groimd,  mixed  with  black 
pepper,  and  a  quart  of  cold  water  added,  is  the 
favourite  beverage  of  the  Hindus,  especially  the 
BrijobasBi,  and  many  of  the  Bajputana  soldiery. 
Under  the  Burmese  Government  at  Tavojr,  no  one 
was  allowed  to  cultivate  the  plant  without  a 
licence  from  Government  Sometimes  a  general 
permission  was  given,  and  at  other  times  a  general 
prohibition  would  be  issued.  Throughout  India, 
bhang  is  one  of  the  exciseable  artides,  and  the 
plants  are  taxdd  for  revenue. — WUUanu^  Middle 
Kingdom,  jp.  106 ;  PowelTs  Handbook,  296 ;  O'Sfu 
p.  682.     fatdkner ;  HerkloU ;  Mason, 

BHANGARBIJ.  Hind.  Asphodelus  fistulosus. 
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BHANGI.    Hind.    Scavenger. 
Halal-Khor, .    .    .  HiNP.  I  Lai  Begi,  Kliak-rob,  Hind. 
Mehtar  Ohuhra,    .      „      |  Toti, .    .    .      Tam.,  Tel. 

A  person  acting  aa  a  scavenger  in  a  household. 
They  are  often  Mahomedans,  and  often  of  the 
tanner  or  Madega  caste.  Thej  are  found  all  over 
India,  well  to  do,  earning  very  large  incomes,  but 
they  are  becoming  fewer  daily,  because  m&nj 
emigrate,  and,  under  British  rule,  educate  their 
children  for  hieher  avocations.  The  descriptions 
given  of  them  by  Wilson  and  Elliot  are  no  longer 
applicable.  One  man  in  a  aaaXL  hamlet  in  Bcnrar 
was  earning  Bs.  87  monthly. 

BHANGI.  Hind.  A  labourer  who  carries 
hardens  with  a  shoulder-pole  like  a  milkmaid ; 
also  the  shoulder-pole  with  slings  from  which 
boxes  are  suspended.  In  the  Kmiatica,  Tamil, 
and  Teiugu  countries  it  is  called  Kavadi,  changed 
by  the  British  to  Cowrie.  In  the  Panjab,  dandy 
poles,  bhangy  poles,  and  shafts  are  made  of  the 
timber  of  Acer  cultratum,  Bambusa  arundinacea, 
Betula  bhojputra,  Gotoneaster  obtusa,  Ficus  In- 
dica,  Frazinus  floribunda,  Fraadnus  xanthylloides, 
Grewia  oppoeitifolia,  LAgerstroemia  parviflora; 
Quercus  dUatata,  Quercus  semecarpifolia,  Taxus 
baccata,  and  AInus  campestris. 

BHANGRA.  Hind.  Eclluta  erecta;  Viscum 
album,  Verbesina  proetrata,  Gleome  pentaphylla. 

BHANGURIA.  Hind.  A  branch  of  the  Gaur- 
taga  tribe  in  Buiandshahr. — Wilson. 

BHANPOOKA.  Near  this  is  a  small  rivulet, 
called  the  Rewa,  coming  from  the  glen  of  the  uu» 
near  which  is  the  mausoleum  of  Jeswunt  Kao 
Holkar,  adjoining  the  scene  of  his  greatest  glory. 
-^RajastJian,  ii.  p.  719. 

BHANR  or  Bahana  Bhanr,  also  Bhand,  in 
Northern  India,  mimics,  buffoons,  and  jesters, 
mostly  professing  Mahomedanism.  They  are  pre- 
sent at  all  joyous  festivals,  such  as  a  marriage,  or 
the  birth  of  a  son,  and  contribute  their  jokes, 
just  as  the  Gannharins  contribute  their  dancing 
and  song. — Elliot ;  Skerring's  Hindu  Tribes. 

BHANSARA,  a  branch  of  the  Ahir  tribe. 

BHANT.   Sansk.    Glerodendron  infortunatnm. 

BHANTA.    Sansk.    Solanum  melongena. 

BHANWAR.    Hind.    Ipomoea  sessiliflora. 

BHANWAR,  a  rite  which  forms  part  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  of  Hindus,  in  which  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  circumambnlate  the  sacred  fira 

BHAO.  Mark.  A  brother,  a  cousin,  an 
honorific  adjunct  to  names,  as  Sadaseva  Rao 
Bhao,  who  fell  at  Panipat,  6th  January  1761.  A 
daughter-in-law.  Bhao  Begum,  the  Begum 
daughter-in-law. 

BHAORA,  a  scattered  tribe  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  who  snare  game  and  wild  beasts.  They  are 
styled  Pardhi  by  the  Canarese,  and  Ham  Paidhi, 
and  Ham  Shikari  in  the  Dekban,  and  the  British 
style  them  the  Shikari  and  hunter  race.  See 
Bawari.  They  suare  wild  animals,  which  they 
bring  for  sale  into  towns.  They  also  capture  the 
larger  beasts  of  prey.  They  work  m  certain  tracts 
of  country,  which  they  call  their  jungle,  each  body 
keeping  to  their  own  circle. 

BHAOTA.  Hind.  A  banner,  a  flag;  fre- 
quently used,  as  Angriz  ka  bhaota  kaim, — ^May  the 
English  flag  remain  secure. 

BHAR.  GuJ.  A  measure  (rf  weight  in  Gujerat^ 
about  960  lbs. 

BHAR    Malay.    A  slab  of  tin. 

BHAR,  also  written  Bhur,  aa  aboriginal  race  in 
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the  Benares  district,  of  whom  the  Raj-bhar,  tbe 
Bharat,  and  Bharpatwa  are  sections,  though  tbey 
do  not  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  They  are 
said  to  have  ruled  in  the  tract  from  Gorakh- 
pur  to  Bundelkhand  and  Saugor,  and  many  old 
stone  forts  there  are  ascribed  to  them ;  but  in  that 
part  of  India  they  are  now  filling  the  meanest 
situations.  On  the  hills  to  the  east  of  Mirzapur, 
the  principalities  of  Korar,  Eurrich,  and  Huraha 
are,  however,  each  hekl  by  Bhur  rajas.  Many 
of  their  old  stone  forts,  embankments,  and  ex- 
cavations are  in  Gorakhpur,  Azimghur,  Jonpui, 
Mirzapur,  and  Allahabad,  and  remnants  of  the 
people  are  still  there.  The  celebrated  fortress 
of  Yijayagarh  is  still  recognised  as  a  Bhara- 
wati  fort;  and  a  pargana  in  Benares  is  called 
Bhadoi,  properly  Bhap-daL  Professor  Wilson 
supposes  it  possible  that  the  name  comes  from 
Bharata,  an  ancient  dynastic  name  of  India.— 
Wils.  Glos. ;  EllioUjp.  83. 

BHARADI,  the  Hindu  goddess  of  learning,  ft 
name  of  Saraswati. 

BHARAD WAJA  is  mentioned  in  the  Ramayam 
as  a  sage  residing  at  Prayaga,  the  modern  Allah- 
abad, where  a  temple  dedicated  to  him  still  exists 
on  the  high  bank  of  the  Ganges.  In  the  Maha- 
bharata,  Bharadwaja  is  described  as  residing  ai 
Haridwar,  and  as  the  father  of  Drona,  the  military 
preceptor  of  the  Pandava  and  Kaurava  princea 
He  is  aJso  the  parent  of  Arundhati,  the  wife  of 
Yasishtha.  Sir  H.  Elliot  suggests  that  there  may 
have  been  two  saints  of  nearly  the  same  name, 
Bharadwaja  and  Bhfiradwaja?  In  Sanskrit^  the 
long  a  indicates  descent,  as  Sagara  from  Sagara, 
Bhagirathi  from  Bhagiratha.  In  the  same  way, 
Drona  the  son  of  Bharadwaj  is  called  Bharadwaj 
in  the  Midiabharata.    See  Hmdu. 

BHARANGI.  Hind.  Verbesina  prostraU. 
The  bark  of  the  stem  of  this  small  plant  is  con- 
sidered warm,  and  is  used  to  promote  digestion. 
—■Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  126. 

BHARANGI  CHETTU.  Tel.  ClerodendroD, 
sp.  Bharga  and  Bhargni  are  explained  to  Iw 
Glerodendron  siphonantiius,  but  evidently  refer 
to  another  species  of  Glerodendron  called  Gantn 
bharangi,  q.v. 

BHARAG,  Himd.,  from  Bhaiava,  a  field  of  a 
size  to  require  a  bhara  of  seed.  It  is  a  term  is 
use  in  the  Himalaya. 

BHARATA  waa  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  ii 
the  vicinity  of  the  Indus.  He  was  the  son  of  raja 
Dnshyanta  and  Sakantala,  and  was  of  Aryai 
descent  He  established  a  kingdom  anndat  ai 
aboriginal  populatioiu  The  original  seat  of  tbe 
race  was  at  the  site  now  oocupi^  by  the  mins  d 
Takht-i-Baki,  in  the  country  of  the  Yuzufzai,  to  tk 
north  of  Peshawur.  There  is,  however,  no  reliahk 
information  extant  as  to  the  extent  of  the  kingdoa 
he  founded,  but  to  this  day  India  is  known  to  tiH 
Hindus  by  the  name  of  Bharata-vazsha,  or  tha 
country  of  Bharata,  also  called  Bharata  Knhqtff 
and  Bharat  K^handa.  Bharata  is  said  to  have  beei 
the  first  to  establish  a  raj  in  India,  but  this  |Ht>- 
bably  means  merely  a  new  dynasty.  Under  tU 
name,  Bunsen,  however,  supposes  two  historid 
accounts.  The  first  Bharata,  a  suppoeed  son  4 
Bhumanya,  be  thinks  is  the  name  of  the  pvimititi 
race  who  settled  in  central  Hindustan,  the  Msit 
hyadesa  or  Aryavarta.  The  Bharata  kj^gdom,  hi 
thinks,  seems  to  have  been  established  betweti 
B.a  2600  and  2200,  when  the  countiy  waa  oviv 


BHARATAi 


.    BHARTPUR. 


whelmed  by  the  PanchAbf  and  it  was  followed  by 
an  mterr^nain,  b.o.  589.  Wheeler  also  says  that 
Bhanta,  aon  of  Dushyanta,  was  of  the  Aryan  race, 
and  established  the  Bharata  kingdom  in  Uinda- 
staa,  amidBt  a  preceding  people.  Some  authors  in 
Snzope  liare  latdy  endeaToored  to  apply  the  term 
Bhanta  to  the  entire  of  what  is  now  Inaia,  but  it 
piobably  TBiied  in  extent  with  the  wnial  f ortmies 
of  nations.  Under  its  third  king,  Sahotra,  this 
kingdom  became  aggreseiye,  but  it  ended  with 
SamTuama  about  B.C.  2200,  by  the  Bharata  king- 
dom being  OTerwhehned  by  the  advanoe  of  the 
Buuhala,  and  driven  westward. 

After  the  inroad  of  the  Pancbala,  a  period  of 
300  years  of  anarchy  ensued.  From  about  B.C. 
1900,  the  Pandiala  and  Kuru  became  supreme, 
then  the  Pandaya  power.  But  about  B.C.  1100  a 
bloody  struggle  occurred  between  the  Kaurava' 
and  Pandaya,  from  which  a  third  interregnum 
easoed,  which  lasted  120  years.  This  period  of 
aoaid^  was  called  the  Kali  yoga,  b.c.  986  (886  ?); 
a  new  realm  was  founded  in  Magadha,  and  lasted 
down  to  Asoka  IL,  B.C.  225,  under  yarious 
dynasties,  yisL: 

I.Biriiiidntiia,B.a966-647liy.  Se8hnaga,B.C.  446-379 

aPradotTB,  .    „  646-6791  Y.Nanda,    .  „  878-^13 

ULBimbMan,      „  578-M7.yX.  Uaurjra, .  „  312-225 

The  aboye  is  from  Bunaen^s  Egypt,  pp.  590- 
592  of  ycd.  ir. ;  but  at  another  place  he  names 
the  Barhadratfaa  dynasty  220  years  of  Somapi, 
aa  886-647,  twen^  kings,  down  to  Ripunjaya ; 
Tndotym  dynasty,  B.O.  646-579. 
A.  Bkatiya  dynasty,  B.0. 578-447,  total  132  years. 

t  Bhattya,  B.C.  578-627,  murdered  by  bia  son  Ajlta 
SatTOL 

1  Ajtta  Satro,  B,a  526-495,  mordered  by  his  son 
UdflTft-bhadx^ 

ai  Udaja-bhadra,  B.O.  494-479,  murdered  by  his  son 
Ann-ndhaka  (Munda). 

L  Auu-radhaka,  B.O.  478-471,  murdered  by  his  son 


,  B.O.  47(M47,  murdered  by  hie  suc- 
OMBor  of  the  hooM  of  Sedmaga  (SJsunaga). 

B,  Sahnaya  Kskatriycu 
L  BeJmaga,  blc.  446-427. 
2.  KalaM>lcai  B.C.  428-401. 
a  BlndxaMoa,  nine  brothun,  S.C.  400-379 ;  the  last 

Off  the  brothers,  named  Pinjamakha,  was  de- 
throned by  Kanda. 

C.  Nanda  and  Ms  sons, 
1.  Kaadsj    not  a  person   of   princely  'extraoiion, 

hesaded  a  revolt  against  Pmjamakha.  captured 
PataHputra,  and  became  king,  B.C.  8/8. 
2L  Nanda*«  younger  broiher  dethroned  and  murdered 
by  Chandnigi^ta,  a.ci.  818. 
/>•  Hamse  cf  Maury  a. 

1.  daadngopta's  aoeesidon,  3,0,  812-289. 

2.  Yiadaflua,  B.O.  288-261. 
a  Mmtiok  (the  great),  B.o.  260-225. 

E,  jRartiUon  and  downfaJL 

The  Seshnaga  family  descended  from  a  mother 
of  inferior  rank,  ^e  had  been  the  head  of  the 
laaoers  of  a  king  of  Likhayi  at  Yaisali,  and  sab- 
iegoenily  became  his  wife.  Seshnaga's  son  is 
[jgopeffly  the  fast  Asoka;  but  the Brahmans,  from 
uHred  towards  the  seoond,  who  was  the  great 
Mtron  of  the  Buddhists,  oalled  him  only  Kaka- 
Fana,  the  raren-black.  It  was  he  who  removed 
he  royal  residence  from  Rajagriha  in  the  south 
o  Pktelipntra.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
on«  Bhadrasena. 

Kaada  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  who  headed 
.  oommotioD  in  his  own  village. 


Chandragnpta  (Sandracottus)  was  present  with 
the  army  of  Forus  wh^n  the  hitter  wns  murdered 
by  Eumenes,  the  general  of  Eudemus  u.,  in  B.a 
817.  He  headed  the  popular  party,  and  marched 
towards  the  Ganges.  His  kingdom  extended 
from  the  Indus  on  the  north,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Qanges  and  Telingana,  also  westwards  to  Gujerat, 
— the  whole  of  A^varta.    He  died  b.g.  289. 

Asoka,  the  great  Buddhist  king,  was  crowned 
at  Pataliputra  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  B.C. 
2687-259,  and  openly  seceded  from  the  Brahmanical 
to  the  Buddhist  religion.  He  seems  to  have  been 
converted  by  the  son  of  his  brother,  whom  he  had 
murdered.  He  is  said  to  have  erected  84,000 
Buddhist  sanctuaries,  partly  temples  (chait^a), 
partly  tumuli  (stupa  or  topes),  and  inscribed 
on  rocks  and  piUars  earnest  inculcations  of  Buddh- 
ist doctrines. — Bunsen^  il  547,  iiL  539,  585,  iv. 
590-592. 

BHARATA,  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Dasaratha 
and  E^aikeyi,  and  elder  brother  of  Rama.  Bharata's 
mother  secured  the  exile  of  Rama,  but  it  was 
arranged  that  after  the  expiration  of  14  years 
Rama  should  ascend  the  throne,  and  Bharata 
govern  Eosala  in  Rama's  name. — Garrett 

BHARATA,  the  eldest  of  the  hundred  sons  of 
Reshab'ha  (Rooshabha),  prince  of  Himahwa,  to 
whom  Bharata  succeeded.  Bharata  resigned  the 
throne  to  his  son  Samati,  and  retired  as  an  ascetic 
to  Salagrama.  He  regarded  the  soul  as  distinct 
from  matter,  and  the  gods  and  kings  as  in  reality 
the  same.  From  this,  apparently,  he  disregarded 
caste  distinctions. — Garrett, 

BHARATI.  Sansk.  Speech,  or  its  goddess ; 
periiaps  Bharadi,  a  name  of  Saraswati,  the  god- 
dess of  learning.  The  prevailing  title  of  the 
later  Srii^gri  gurus. 

B£[AR£.    Hind.    A  thatch  grass. 

BHARHUT,  a  village  120  nules  to  the  S.W. 
of  Allahabad,  and  9  mues  due  south  of  the  Sutna 
station  of  the  Jubbulpur  railway.  It  is  in  the 
state  of  Nagode  in  Central  India,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  site  of  an  old  dty  named  Bhaironpur, 
which  embraoad  all  the  villagea  round  The  ruins 
of  a  great  Buddhist  tope  ot  the  year  B.a  250-200 
were  discovered  here  in  1878  by  General  Gunning- 
ham. 

BHARI.    Him>.    Oajanus  Incolor. 

BHARIYA.  In  Northern  India,  bnuders,  iron- 
workers, and  metal  founders,  though  connected 
by  their  avocation  with  the  Thatheras  and  Eaae- 
ras,  are  nevertheLees  a  distinct  caste,  and  do  not 
intermarry  with  either. — Sherring's  Tribes,  p.  822. 

BHAROOH,  known  to  Europe  as  Broacdb,  was 
the  Bhrigu-Each'ha  of  the  ancient  Sanskrit^  the 
Bharu-kachlia  of  old  iiMorii]itionB,  and  the  Bary- 
gaza  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Periplus.    See  Broach. 

BHARPATWA,  a  branch  of  the  Bhar  tribe. 

BHARPUNJA.  HiKD.  A  paeon  who  is  a  grain 
parcher. 

BHARTAVA,  a  husband  amongst  the  races  in 
M ahibar  who  follow  the  law  of  descent  from  the 
female  side. 

BHARTPUR,  a  town  and  fortress  which  gives 
its  name  to  a  State  in  Rajputana  lying  betwixt 
lat  26^  48'  and  27^  50^  N.,  and  long.  76''  53'  and 
77°  48'  E.  Its  area  is  1974  square  miles;  and 
in  1875  its  population  was  748,710.  Its  princes, 
nobles,  and  most  of  its  people  are  of  the  Jat 
race.  Its  town  of  Kaman  is  sacred  to  the  Hindus. 
Krishna  havmg  rended  there.    Deegtun  is  noted 
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for  it6  eleganfc  banwan  or  palaces.  Near  Khambar 
are  three  colossal  Pandaon  images  of  Baldeo,  bis 
wife,  and  Yudishtra,  witb  another  supposed  to 
be  a  Jaina  saint,  and  two  enormous  monolith 
columns.  At  Kbanwa,  Baber  fought  a  great 
battle  with  Rana  Sanga  of  Udaipur.  The  Bhart- 
pur  territory  has  been  repeatedly  overrun  by  con- 
tending races.  The  Jat  principality  was  founded 
by  a  freebooter  named  Birj,  who  held  the  village  of 
Sinsunni  in  the  pargana  of  Deeg,  and  the  power  of 
this  state  was  extended  during  the  decline  of  the 
Moghul  empire,  by  his  great-grandson,  Suraj  Mull, 
who  was  killed  in  1768.  Suraj  Mull  left  five 
sons,  three  of  whom  administered  the  state  of 
Bhartpur  in  succession.  During  the  rule  of  the 
third  son,  Namul  Singh,  the  fourth  son,  Ranjit 
Singh,  rebelled,  and  called  in  the  aid  of  Najjaf 
Khan,  who  stripped  the  family  of  all  their  pos- 
sessions except  the  fort  of  Bhartpur,  which  was 
held  by  Ranjit  Singh.  After  much  internal  and 
external  trouble,  Sindia  gave  back  to  the  family 
at  first  eleven,  then  three  parganas,  which  now 
form  the  state  of  Bhartpur.  £i  1803,  the  chief, 
Ranjit  Siiigb,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  British ; 
but  he  gave  shelter  to  Holkar  when  pursued  by 
Lord  Jjike  after  the  battle  of  Deeg,  and  on  re- 
fusing to  deliver  him  up,  Lord  Lake's  army 
stormed  it  four  times  unsuccessfully,  on  the 
respective  occasions  of  the  9th  and  21st  January, 
21st  and  22d  February  1805.  On  these  assaults 
the  losses  appear  to  have  been  456,  573,  894,  and 
987 ;  total,  2910 ;  and  15  officers  killed  and  95 
wounded.  But  the  chief  then  agreed  to  expel  ' 
Holkar  from  bis  territory,  and  a  new  treaty  was 
entered  into.  The  raja  died  in  1825,  leaving  his 
younff  son,  Bulwant  Singh,  to  the  care  of  Sir 
DaviaOuchterlony.  But  his  cousin  Doorjun  Sal 
set  aside  the  young  sovereign,  and  murdered  the 
uncle  guardian. 

The  British  Indian  army,  on  the  10th  December 
1825,  again  assembled  to  besiege  it.  It  comprised 
25,295  regulars,  and  1705  irregular  cavalry,  with 
112  guns,  howitasers,  and  mortars,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Lord  Combermere,  commanded. 
The  force  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  20,000  Raj- 
put, Jat,  and  Afghan.  The  fortress  fell  on  the 
18th  January  1826.  The  British  loss  was  103  killed 
and  466  wounded.  The  enemy  lost  about  7000. 
Lord  Combermere  was  made  Viscount,  and  the 
prize-money  amounted  to  48lakbs  of  rupees.  6 1 ,472 
shot  and  shells  were  fired  in  the  26  days  from 
24th  December  1825  to  18th  January  1826.  The 
races  in  northern  India,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
the  attempts  in  1803,  had  been  in  the  belief  that 
it  was  impregnable.  The  Maharaja  has  received 
a  Bonnud,  conferring  on  him  the  right  of  adoption, 
and  to  a  salute  of  seventeen  gmss.  The  revenue 
is  Rs.  21,00,000.  Bhartpur  pays  no  tribute  and 
no  contribution  to  any  local  corps  or  contingent. 
The  army  consists  of  3368  infantry,  2214  cavaby, 
and  318  artillery.— 7V«a/te<,  iv.  121, 132.    Bee  Jat. 

BHARTRIHARI,  a  celebrated  poet  and  gram- 
marian, who  is  said  to  have  been  brother  of  Viknun- 
aditya.  He  wrote  three  Sataka  or  Centuries  of 
Verse,  called  Sringara-sataka,  on  amatory  mat- 
ters, Niti-sataka  on  polity  and  ethics,  and  Vaira- 
gya-sataka  on  religious  austerity.  The  last  are 
said  to  have  been  written  when  he  had  returned  to 
a  religious  life,  after  a  licentious  youth.  They  were 
tcandated  into  French  in  a.d.  1670 ;  into  Latin 
by  Schiefher  and  Weber ;  into  German  by  Bohlen 
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and  SchUtz ;  into  French  by  Fauche,  and  tlie 
erotic  verses  by  Regnaud ;  and  into  English  by 
Professor  Tawney.  Bhartrihari  also  wrote  a 
grammatical  work  of  high  repute,  called  Vakya 
Padiya(Pradipa);  and  apoem,  called  Bhatti-kavya, 
is  also  attributed  to  him.  His  Vakya  Pradipa,  or 
metrical  maxims  on  the  philosophy  of  syntax,  are 
the  best  known.  They  are  often  dted  under  the 
name  of  Harikarika,  and  have  almost  equal  autho- 
rity with  the  precepts  of  Panini.  His  Sataka  ot 
Centuries  of  Verse  are  also  much  admired.  He 
is  said  to  have  become  disgusted  with  the  world  on 
account  of  the  infidelity  of  his  favourite  wife.  He 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  ended  his  days  at  Benares 
in  devout  contemplation.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
been  put  to  a  cruel  death  by  his  brother  Vikram- 
aditya.  His  aphorisms  are  also  entitled  Karika. 
— Garrett ;  Dowson,    See  Bhatti. 

BHARTRIHARI  JOGI,  an  order  of  Hindu 
mendicants,  who  say  that  they  were  instituted  by 
Bhartrihari,  brother  of  Vikramaditya.  They  are 
reckoned  as  jogis,  because  Raja  Bhart,  it  ii 
asserted,  was  a  disciple  of  a  jogi.  They  carry  a 
musical  instrument  in  their  hands,  on  which  thej 
while  they  sing  the  exploits  of  Raja  Bhart 
heir  abode  in  Benares  is  principally  at  Raori 
Talao.  There  are  many  of  the  sect  in  the  city. 
They  walk  about  wearing  the  gerua-vastra,  or 
reddish  cloth  worn  commonly  by  devotees.  At 
death  they  are  buried. — Wiison;  Sherring,  p.  261. 

BHARWAR,  a  tribe  keeping  goats,  sheep,  and 
camels,  and  living  on  their  produce. 

BHARWL    Hind.    Imperata  KoenigiL 

BH ARWUTTI A,  a  manifestation  of  lawlessness 
almost  peculiar  toKattyawar  (voluntary outlawry), 
not  yet  extinguished  in  the  province. 

BHARITA,  also  Bharja.  Hind.  A  Hindu  wife; 
a  second  wife  after  the  Patni  or  first  wife ;  a  Nair 
woman. 

BHASAN,  a  class  of  Sudras  in  the  Ehassya  bilk 

BHASHA.  Sansk.  A  language,  a  dialect,  from 
Bhash,  to  speak.  The  terms  Bhasha  and  Prakiik 
mean  vernacular  tongties.  Do-basha,  lit  two 
Unguages.  Do-bashi,  ,an  interpreter,  an  agent 
Bhashya,  from  Bhasha,  a  tongue ;  a  lingual  treatise 
One  of  these  treatises  was  written  by  Vall2d)ba 
Acharya. — W. 

BHASELARA.  Sansk.  From  Bhas,  light,  and 
Kri,  to  do  or  make.  A  treatise  on  the  sun,  its 
true  nature,  in  the  Mimansa-tJpanga.  Also  a  nainc 
of  the  sun  as  the  light  maker.  Bhaskara-Saptami 
a  Hindu  festival  in  honour  of  the  sun,  h^d  oi| 
the  seventh  of  the  month  Magha  (Jan .-Feb.). 

BHASKARA  OHARYA,  a  celebrated  aatroj 
nomer,  bpm  about  a.d.  1065,  who  resided  at  Bedei 
in  the  Uth  century.  He  applied  his  mind  chielh 
to  numerical  science.  He  was  a  Brahnum,  aiM 
had  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  named 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  work,  the  Bija-|^ 
and  singularly  it  came  to  be  called  by 
daughter's  name.  Its  date  is  SS.  1036  =s  ^ 
1114.  His  Siddhanta  Siromani  (Head  Jewel  d 
Accuracy)  is  an  astroloffical  work,  published  SSI 
1050  =  A.D.  1128;  and  he  died  soon  after,  agd 
65.  He  has  had  no  rival  in  India  in  m^iiasvi 
or  modern  times.  Part  of  it  was  tiandated  bf 
Colebrooke.  He  has  been  supposed  to  have  betf 
aoauainted  with  the  principle  of  the  Differentirf 
Calculus;  and  Dr.  Spottiswoode  considers  tUI 
the  formula  which  he  establishes,  and  his  methd 
of  establishing  it,  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  tte 


BHASMA. 


BHATGAON. 


Bhaita, 


.    .  Lat. 
.  Sahbe. 


correspondiDg  procen  in  modern  aatronomy. — 
Garrett ;  Elph,  i.  80 ;  Dowson. 

BHASMA.  Hind.  Bkaannam,  Sansk.  Ashes. 
Bhaama-sf  hoana,  smeariog  the  body  with  ashes  of 
oow^nne,  a  commoii  practice  of  Saiva  mendicants. 

BHAT.  HmD.  Paddy;  boiled  rice.  Cnrry- 
Uiat,  Aetglo-Beng.,  Gurry  and  rice.  Doodh-bhat, 
rice  and  milk.  A  nursery  rhyme,  in  Calcutta, 
goes: — 

*KUilmldt8hakowak'haL   I   Baba  kliai  ohori. 
DoodhabhataBabak'hai   |    Macalah  ka  thori.* 

BHAT.    Hind.     The  Bard. 

PItttia, Or. 

Fteat*     ....      HsB. 
Bwdeit,      .    .    .    Hind. 

The  Bhat  is  the  court  minstrel  of  India,  the 
afanaiiac  maker,  the  chronolo^st,  the  family  bard, 
the  astrologer,  the  genealogist.  They  are  f  oand 
all  crer  India,  but  are  numerous  in  and  near 
Rajpotana.  The  Birm-bhat  and  Jaga-bhat,  the 
fofmer  at  weddings,  and  the  other  at  festive 
oocanona,  recite  the  deeds  of  ancestors ;  the  latter 
keep  the  family  records  of  Rajputs ;  but  Brahmans 
often  take  their  work,  as  in  Robilkhand.  The  Bhat, 
or  baid  of  India,  are  of  three  sorts,  the  Magadha 
or  historians,  the  Sata  or  genealogists,  and  the 
Baodi  or  court  minstrels,  whose  du^  in  older 
times  it  was  to  salute  the  king  or  daief  in  the 
eariy  nkoming,  wishing  him  long  life  and  pro- 
Bperity.  The  bards,  from  their  susred  character, 
were  often  employed  as  conroys  of  travellers  and 
their  pit^ierty,  in  tandas  or  caravans.  Through- 
ont  Rajpatana,  they  are  regarded  as  a  sacred  order, 
and  as  the  hereditary  guardians  of  history  and 
pedigree.  They  chant  their  own  verses,  or 
legends  from  the  mythology  of  India. 

Aooofding  to  one  fable  of  their  origin,  Maha- 
deva  created  a  Bhat  to  attend  to  his  lion  and 
ball,  but  the  bull  was  daily  killed  by  the  lion. 
On  which,  Mahadeva,  tired  with  daily  creating  a 
bull,  formed  the  Charan,  equally  devout  as  the 
Bhat,  bat  of  bolder  spirit,  and  gave  him  charge 
of  the  animals,  from  which  date  the  bull  was  never 
dealioTed  by  the  lion. 

In  the  west  of  India,  where  the  bard  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Charan,  his  personal  security  was  held 
BoAoent  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  or  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  an  engagement,  its  violation  being 
f<dkywed  by  the  voluntary  death  either  of  the 
Bhat  himadf  or  of  some  member  of  his  family, 
the  letribution  of  which  falls  upon  the  defaulter. 

When  the  Rajputs  were  driven  westwards  into 
tbeir  present  lanos,  Brahmans  do  not  seem  to  have 
looonpanied  them,  or  perhaps  at  the  time  the 
BfahBoaos  were  not  numerous  m  Rajput  territories, 
i^nd  Bhat  and  Charan  took  their  places.  As 
>rieata,  genealogists,  chroniclers,  and  bards,  they 
^xereise  a  powerful  influence  over  the  Rajput  race. 
The  Bhat,  as  chroniclers  and  bards,  share  power 
udd  aometimes  office  with  the  Charan,  but  seldom 
acrifice  themselves.  Amongst  the  lower  tribes  of 
,  tbe  Bhat  enjojrs  great  and  exclusive  influ- 
They  give  praise  and. fame  to  those  who 
re  tiberal  to  them,  while  they  visit  with  satire 
then  who  neglect  or  injure  their  order,  reproach - 
^  them  with  spurious  birth  and  inherent  mean- 
eflB^  The  ezaetions  or  largesses  exacted  by  the 
haX  and  Chacan  from  the  Rajput  races  on  the 
iMsaston  of  marriages,  were  exorbitant,  until 
xmt  the  year  1840,  it  was  arranged  that  fees 
lould  be  paid  on  a  scale  proportionecl  \o  means. 


Bhat  take  the  honorary  title  of  Rao.  In  Oudb, 
the  Bhat,  Birm-bhat  or  Badi,  and  the  Jaga-bhat, 
number  64,429,  and  they  claim  a  Brahmanical 
origin.  In  Rajputana,  every  family  of  any  preten- 
sions retains  one  or  more  bards ;  and  no  person 
can  go  abroad  without  bards  to  prodaim  his  titles, 
achievements,  or  those  of  his  forefathers,  which  is 
done  in  a  loud  tone,  and  the  bards  vie  with  each 
other  in  composing  extravagant  epithets.  No 
person  can  enter  a  room,  rise  or  go  out  of  it, 
without  suitable  proclamation  from  the  bards 
present.  Some  are  good  at  improvising,  and  on 
occasions  deliver  extmpore  orations  in  verse,  and 
chanted  in  wild  measures,  when  their  words  have 
a  great  effect  on  their  hearers.  They  occupy  the 
exact  position  of  the  bards  of  Europe,  inciting  to 
peace,  to  war,  to  love,  to  generosity,  as  occasion 
demands. 

The  Birm-bhat  are  hired  on  particular  occasions 
to  recite  the  traditions  of  a  famUy ;  the  Jaga-bhat 
bemg  the  chroniclers  of  the  faimly  by  hereditary 
descent,  and  visiting  the  members  periodically,  to 
take  note  of  all  occurrences  regarding  them.  Both 
classes  are  as  much  dreaded  for  their  rwadty  as 
respected  for  their  reputed  sanctity.  In  some 
places  in  Upper  India,  the  Bhat  are  found  form- 
ing village  communities,  and  branching  into 
various  subdivisions ;  some  have  become  converts 
to  Mahomedanism.  The  Bhat  of  the  village 
establishment  appears  to  be  of  an  inferior  class. 

The  Bhat  are  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  Rajput  clans,  and  the  Charan  with  the  Eat'hi. 
The  two  castes  will  eat  of  each  other*s  food,  but 
will  not  intermarry.  The  women  of  the  Charan 
and  Bhat  are  clothed  in  long  flowing  black  gar- 
ments, and  have  a  sombre  if  not  actually  horrid 
appearance.  They  do  not  wear  many  ornaments, 
and  are  not  restricted  from  appearing  in  the 
presence  of  strangers;  accordingly,  in  passing  a 
Charan  village,  the  traveller  is  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  women,  who  invoke  blessings  on  his 
head  by  joining  the  backs  of  their  himds  and 
cracking  the  knuckles  of  their  fingers  in  that 
position  over  their  heads.  Their  dress  consists  of 
a  gogra  or  petticoat,  made  very  full;  the  neck 
covered  with  a  choli,  which  descends  below  the 
hips,  and  covers  the  stomach,  but  is  open  behind, 
where  it  is  fastened  with  two  strings;  a  wide 
muslin  scarf,  attached  to  the  gogra,  passes  round 
the  bodv  and  the  head,  completely  concealing  the 
wearer  from  view. — D,  J,  vii. ;  Hindoos,  P*  75 ; 
WiUon's  Gloss.;  Heher.n.  p.  463;  Tod;  ElUot's 
Sappl  Gloss. ;  Malcolm^s  Central  India, 

BHAT.  Bind.  A  soil  to  the  north  of  the 
Ganges,  highly  retentive  of  moisture.  Bhata  or 
Bhatu,  in  Gujerat,  is  land  subject  to  inundation. 

BHATA  or  Batta.  Himd.  An  additional 
allowance,  or  extra  pay  to  servants,  or  soldiers, 
or  officers ;  a  ploughman's  wages  in  kind. — W, 

BHATA.     Hind.    Crotalaria  burbia. 

BH  A-TA-KA.  Burm.  In  Tavoy,  a  wood  used 
for  common  carpentry. — Captain  Dance, 

BHATARKA,  the  founder  of  the  Valabhi 
dynasty. 

BHATGAON  or  Bhatgong,  a  district  and  town 
of  Nepal;  though  the  least  considerable  of  the 
three  chief  towns  in  point  of  size,  yet  its  buildings 
in  general  have  a  more  striking  appearance.  Bhat- 
cong  lies  nearly  8  road  mil^  S.  of  Klmtmandu. 
Its  ancient  name  was  Dhurmapatan,  and  it  is 
called  l^  the  Newar  race,  Khopodaire ;  by  them  it 
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itf'IdM  dascribed  to  refiembk  in  figure  tfaodumroo, 
oif  gukftr  of  Mahadeo.  It  is  the  faTOurita  resi- 
denoe  of  the  ^hmans  of  Nepal,  containing  naany 
more  families  of  that  order  wan  Khatmandu  and 
Patan  together. 

BEAT  -  GAUR,  a  subdiviBion  of  the  Gaur 
Batata. 

BHATI,  a  tribe  in  the  Lahore  diyiaion  of  the 
Fanjab.  They  were  Yadobaosi  Bajputa,  who 
in  Akbar's  time  became  Mahomedans. 

BHATIA,  between  Mnltan  and  Alor,  supposed 
by  General  Cunningham  to  be  the  city  which 
Alexander  built  among  the  Sogdi.  It  was  taken 
by  assault  in  a.h.  S93,  or  a.d.  1003,  by  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  in  which 
raja  Bajjar,  or  Bij^  Bai,  was  killed.  Amongst  the 
plunder,  Mahmud  obtained  280  elephants.  — 
Cunningham^  Ancient  Geog.  oflndia^  p.  256. 

BfiATIYA,  Hind.,  also  Bhati  and  Bhatua.  The 
poorest  kind  of  soil  in  Sagur  and  Bundelkhand ;  it 
18  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  is  mixed  with  kankar 
and  stones.  Shallow  in  depth,  and  generally  ex- 
hausted after  the  third  year,  after  which  it  retc^uires 
a  four  years'  fallow.  Only  the  poorest  grain  and 
millets  will  grow  upon  it 

BHATKAli,  a  small  seaport  town  of  5246  inha- 
bitants, in  North  Ganara,  known  to  the  Europeans 
of  the  14th  to  the  16th  centuries  as  Baticala,  Batte- 
cala,  and  Baticalloa.  The  Mahomedans  here  are 
the  Naoait,  a  Sunni  sect. 

BHAT-KATAI,  also  Bhat-katia.  Samsk.  Bo- 
lanum  Jacquini,  Willde;  also  S.  Xanthocarpum 
and  Argemone  Mexicana. 

BHATEOORAL.  Hikd.  A  hard,  close-grained 
wood,  of  a  light  grey  colour,  and  not  heavy. 
Scarce  in  the  Santal  jungles.  Well  adapted  for 
timber  bridges,  where  str^igth  and  toughness 
require  to  be  combined  with  lightness.— (7a2c. 
Engineers*  Journal 

BHATMIL.    Hind.    Argemone  Mexicana. 

BHAT-NAGAR.  Hind.  A  tribe  of  Eayasths, 
originally  from  Bhatner. — Elliot, 

BHATNAIR,  a  town  and  fort  in  the  north  of 
Bikamr,  in  hit.  29°  34'  55"  N.,  and  long.  74°  20' 
45".    SeeBhatti. 

BHAT-NIGGI.  Hind.  Wikstnamia  salicif olia. 
.    BHATOTAR    Hind.    Lands  allotted  to  bards. 

BHAT-SHOLA.  Beno.  .^chynomene  Palu- 
dosa. 

BHATTA.  Sansk.  A  sage ;  a  Brahman  ac- 
quainted with  Sanskrit  literature;  literary  title 
conceded  to  learned  Brahmans  who  commit  one  of 
the  Vedas  to  memory,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recite 
the  whole  without  book.  In  some  parts  of  South 
India,  it  especially  designates  a  Brahman  who 
professes  a  knowledge  of  the  Vedas,  or  beloncs  to 
a  family  in  which  they  have  been  taught.  Bhatta 
Acharya,  a  teacher  of  Sanskrit  literature,  is  a 
title  which  is  given  to  Hindu  scholars  who  not  only 
learn  one  of  the  Vedas  bv  heart,  but  study  the 
meaning  of  each  verse  ana  word,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  expbin  it  orally.  They  are  now  very  few. 
About  1870  there  were  only  three  or  four  at 
Benares ;  but  they  are  highly  respected,  and  on 
certain  occasions  regularly  worshipped  as  incar- 
nations of  Vrihas-pc^,  the  Pandit  of  the  gods. — 
ElUoi;  WUion;  Gfarrett. 

BHATTA,  Batta,  or  Battak,  a  Sumatran  race 
addicted  to  eating  human  beings.  They  occupy 
the  valley  of  Mandeling  and  to  the  west,  and  the 
easterly  portion  of  them  are  under  the  dominion 
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of  ihe  Dutch.  The  language  they  use  is  said  to 
be  different  from  the  Malay,  and  to  have  several 
dialectB ;  but  it  has  an  alphabet  invented  by  them- 
selves, and  in  this  matter  th^  are  perhaps  the  only 
human  beings  who  have  advanced  to  a  knowledge 
of  letters,  but  oontmued  to  eat  each  other.  The 
writings  of  Marco  Polo  show  that  so  long  ago  as 
A.D.  1290,  they  were  known  to  be  addicted  to 
indulgence  in  this  propensity ;  and  Sir  Stamford 
Raffle8,in  1820,  after  vi^ting  TampanuU  Bay,  was 
informed  thai  for  a  person  convicted  of  adultery, 
of  midnight  robbei^,  prisoners  of  war,  a  person 
intennarrying  with  aniottier  tribe,  a  person  treacher* 
onsly  attacking  a  village,  ti  faooae,  or  another  peison, 
the  punishment  was  to  be  cut  iip  and  eaten  alive 
Marsden,  in  his  History  of  Sumatra,  aotloes  tiiem. 
The  most  recent  traveller,  Professor  BifaBoie,  froD 
America,  who  was  in  Sumatra  in  1865,  nMutiea 
that  thev  are  an  inland  people,  the  Midaya  frcn 
Menangkabau  having  spread  and  oocupied  all  the 
coasts.  He  says  they  believe  in  evil  epirita  and 
omens.  On  the  Dutch  acquiring  the  pofisesaon  d 
the  plain  of  the  Mandeling  valley,  the  Batta  dwell- 
ing there  were  compelled  to  abandon  thdr  canni> 
balism,  but  all  beyond  Dutch  territory  the  race 
still  pursue  thdr  eld  customs.  He  had  not^  how 
ever,  been  able  to  verify  that  part  of  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles'  information  whidi  indiudes  marrying  into 
another  tribe  as  incurring  the  penalty.  The  rajt 
of  Sipirok'aasured  the  Dutch  governor  at  Pedaog 
that  he  had  eaten  human  flesh  at  least  f <Nrty  timo^ 
and  that  he  relished  it  above  everything  that  he 
had  ever  teai^,^^Bikmore^s  Travels^  p.  418; 
Marsden^s  Sumatra. 

BHATTA  MURTI,  a  distinguished  Telogn  poei| 
who  resided  at  the  court  of  Krishnaraya.  He 
wrote  the  Narasa  Bhupaliam  during  his  patron*Bj 
life,  but  his  chief  poem,  the  Vasu  Gfaaritxamu,  after] 
that  patron's  deatii.  It  contains  florid  descrqh 
tions  of  scenery  and  love  affairs,  and  ia  mod 
esteemed. — Oarrett. 

BHATTA  NARAYANA,  author  of  the  Veni- 
Sanhara,  a  Sanskrit  poem. — TFanf,  iv. 

BHATT'HI.  Hind,  A  distillery,  a  still,  i 
boiler,  a  kiln,  a  forge. 

BHATTI  or  Bhatti-Eavjra,  by  Bhartrihari,  it 
a  poem  in  22  cantos  relatmg  the  adventures  d 
Rama.  It  has  been  partly  translated  into  Germai 
bySohiitz. — Dowion.  This  Bhartrihari  was  a  gram 
marian  and  poet,  son  of  Sri  Dhara  Swami,  not  th 
celebrated  brother  of  Vikramaditya. — Wardj  n 
p.  387. 

BHATTI,  a  Rajput  tribe  of  Yadubansi  deaoeiri 
They  are  the  rulers  of  Jeysulmer,  whidi  thiq 
founded  A.D.  1156,  and  gave  their  name  to  ik 
country  between  Hissar  and  the  Garah,  calk 
Bhattiana.  The  tract  from  Loni  to  Kasna  m 
called  Bhatner  after  them.  Some  of  them  bi 
came  converts  to  Mahomedanism  after  Timsrl 
invasion.  Shortly  after  that  event,  a  oolo^ 
migrated  from  near  Bhawalpur  under  a  leade 
Bmi,  and  captured  Bhatner  from  a  Mahomi 
dan  cUei.'-EUiot.  The  Jit  and  the  Bfaal 
seem  to  have  been  so  intermingled  that  dii 
tinotion  is  now  impoestUle.  The  Jit  who  9 
sisted  the  advance  of  Mahmud  of  GHiasni,  iai 
naval  warfare  on  the  Lodus,  are  supposed  If 
Colonel  Tod  to  have,  long  prior  thereto,  estift 
lished  themselves  in  the  Bajpotana  denrt  I 
well  as  in  the  Panjab,  and  to  have  had  gMi 
political  power,  as  they  were  reckoned  one  of  Hi 
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tbiriy-^ix  nijtl  nees.    In  A.D.  1205,  whioh  was 
tw^ve    yean   after  the  conquest  of  India   bj 
Shahab-nd-Din,  the  Jit  of  the  northern  deeert 
afttempted  to  wrest  Hansi  from  the  Mahomedan 
empire,  and  Katnb-nd-Din,  hia  sucoesaor,  con- 
daeted  in  person  the  war  against  the  invading  Jit. 
Whien  the  dathzoned  queen  Bacda  sought  tiieir 
protectioii,  they  joined  all  their  forces  with  their 
Scythie  faiethien  the  Ghikar,  and  marched  with 
iha  queen  at  their  head  to  meet  her  foes,  but  she 
f^l  in  battle  in  tfaeattempt  to  regain  her  kingdom. 
Again,  it  is  mentimied  that  in  A.D.  1397,  when 
Tfanor  invaded  India,  Bhatner  was  attadced  for 
*  having  diatressed  him  exceedingly  on  his  invasion 
ofMuhan,'  when  he  Unperson  scoured  the  country, 
and  cot  off  a  tribe  of  buiditti  caUed  Jit.'    The 
Bhmk^  oi  Jefysulmer  retain  their  Hindu  uotioDB, 
tboogh  with  some  degree  of  laxity,  from  their 
iateraonne  with  the  Mahomedans  on  the  northern 
and  western  frontiars;    while  those  who  long 
oeciqiied  the  north-east  tracts  towards  Phoohra 
and  the  Qarab,  on  becoming  jHroeelyteB  to  Idam, 
ceased  to  have  either  interest  in  or  connection 
writh  the  parent  state.    The  Bhatti  did  not  enjoy 
the  same  martial  repotation  as  the  Bahtor,  Ghau- 
lun,  or  8iaodia,  bnt  he  was  deemed  to  equal  if  not 
ampasB  tiie  Kachwaha,  or   any  of  its  kindred 
laaathes,   Nirooka   or  Shekhavat     He   is  not 
perhaps  so  athletic  as  the  Rahtor,  or  so  tall  as 
the  Kadiwaha,  but  is  generally  fairer  than  either, 
and  possesses  the  Jeinsh  features  of  the  Bikanir 
Rajputs.     The  Bhatti  intermarries  with  all  the 
famities  of   Rajwaia,  though  seldom  with  the 
ranasolMewar.  The  late  JuggutSing^ctfJeypore 
had  five  wives  of  this  stodL     The  dress  of  the 
Bhatti  oonsistB  of  a  jamah,  or  tunic  of  white  cloth 
or  ddutx,  reaching  to  the  knee ;  the  kamrband, 
or  eeintare,  tied  so  high  as  to  present  no  appear- 
anoe  of  waist ;  trousers  very  loose,  and  in  many 
f oUb,  drawn  tight  at  the  ankle ;  and  a  turban, 
generally  of  a  scarlet  colour,  rising  conically  full 
a  foot  from  the  head.     A  dagger,  shield,  and 
awdd  complete  the  dress.    The  Bhattiani  wear 
a  fine  wocdien  brilliant  red  gogra  or  petticoat,  and 
scsrf  thirty  feet  in  width.    They  also  wear  the 
efaaofi,  or  rings  of  ivory  or  bone,  which  cover 
their  arms  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist,  of 
vahie  from  sixteen  to  thirty-five  rupees  a  set ;  and 
silver  karri  (masnve  tings  or  anklets)  are  worn 
hy  all  classes,  who  deny  themselves  the  necessaries 
of  life  until  they  attain  this  ornament.     The 
poorer  Bajputni  assist  in  the  husbandry.     The 
Bhatti  is  adtlicted  to  the  immoderate  use  of  opium, 
or  umlpani  '  infusbn,*  and  the  pipe.    The  Bhatti 
annals  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  epochs : 
1st,  that  fk  Heri,  the  ancestor  of  the  Yadu  race. 
2dj  Their  expulsion,  or  the  voluntary  abandonment 
of  India  by  his  children,  with  their  relaticns  of 
the  fierieaia  and  Pandu  races,  for  the  countries 
west  of  the  Indus :  their  settlements  in  Marust*- 
hah;  the  founding  of  Guxni,  and  combats  with 
the  kings  of  Room  and  Khorasan.     Sd,  Their 
ezpnhaon  from  Zabulist'han,  colonisation  of  the 
Fanjab,  and  creation  of  the  new  capital  of  Sal- 
bahanpor.   4th,  Their  expulsion  from  the  P^anjab, 
and  settlement  in  Mer,  the  rocky  oasis  of  Maroo,  to 
the  erection  of  Tunnote  in  the  Indian  desert,  in  A.D. 
731,    The  Bhatti  are  a  branch  of  the  Yadu  or  Jadoo 
raoe,  whose  power  was  paramount  in  India  three 
tbooiaDd  years  ago;  and  the  prince  now  govemmg 
Jus  distant  cori^er  of  India,  claims  descent  from 


those  Yadu  kings  who  ruled  from  the  Yamuna  to 
the  ^  world's  end '  at  that  remote  period.  Colonel 
Tod  is  of  opinion  that  the  Yadubhatti  is  the 
original  Yuti  colony  from  central  Asia,  and  that 
the  Jit  prince  of  Salpur  was  the  predecessor  of 
the  Yadubhatti  races. — TocPs  Rajasikan,  voL  ii. 
pp  212, 285.    See  Sabagree. 

BELA.TTIAH,  a  mercantile  race,  supposed  by 
Colonel  Tod  to  have  been  one  of  the  equestrian 
order  converted  into  the  commercial.  The  habits 
of  the  Bhattiah  are  like  those  of  the  Arorah,  next 
whom  he  tanks  as  to  activity  and  wealth.  The 
Arorah  and  Bhattiah  have  commercial  houses  at 
Shikacpur,  Hyderabad,  Bombay,  Surat,  and  Jey- 
pore. 

BH  ATTIANA,  a  tract  of  country  in  the  Panjab, 
forming  part,  since  1835,  of  the  Uissar  and  Sirsa 
districts.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Bhatti 
Bajputs.  In  1795,  George  Thomas,  who  had  got 
possession  of  Harrianah,  obtained  an  influence  over 
the  Bhatti,  but  after  the  victories  of  Lord  Lake  in 
1808  it  passed  under  British  rule. 

BHATTYA,  a  Brahmanical  dynasty  of  five 
kings  of  Magadha  in  ancient  India,  who  reigned 
from  B.O.  578  to  B.O.  447,  all  parricides.  See 
Bharata. 

BHATU,  a  wandering  tribe  of  gymnasts  in 
the  south  of  Indift.  They  are  not  numerous ;  they 
are  known  as  Dnmur  in  the  Canarese  districts,  as 
Kollati  in  the  Dekhan,  Dumbram  in  Tamil,  and 
Dumberwar  in  Telugu,  and  as  jugglers  and 
tumblers.  Their  young  women  are  prostituted,  or 
are  devoted  at  Chmchor  as  Murli  girls,  and  they 
reverence  the  idols  at  Triputty  and  Gudaloor 
(Cuddalore)  ?  They  ke^  no  idols,  do  not  respect 
Brahmans,  and  they  bury  the  dead. 

BQATULA.  HiKB.  A  hard  bread  from  the 
grains  of  ^arhar,'  'chenna,'  and  ^mung,'  used 
only  by  the  very  poor. — Elliot. 

BHATWA.  Panj.  Chenopodium  vulgare  and 
Ch.  album. 

BHAU.  Mahic  a  brother,  a  cousin ;  a  title 
of  respect,  as  Hari-bhau.  A  daughter-in-law, 
also  a  bride ;  bridal  fees  given  to  a  zemindar  by 
a  ryot  on  the  marriage  of  the  ryot's  daughter. 

BHAU  BIJA.  A  Hindu  festival  about  the  end 
of  October,  on  the  second  day  of  Kartik,  in  com- 
memoration of  Yama  having  dined  with  his  sister. 
On  this  festival,  Hindus  visit  their  sisters'  houses, 
and  make  presents  to  them.  Among  the  Brah- 
mans, theur  wives  and  sisters  worship  their 
husbands  and  brothers. 

BHAUCHYA,  one  of  the  14  Hindu  patriarchs 
who  are  supposed  to  preside  successively  over  the 
14  Manwantara  of  the  Calpa. 

BHAU  DAJI,  a  learned  orientalist,  a  native 
of  Western  India,  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  bom  near  Sawantwaree  in  the 
Konkan,  and  educated  for  the  profession  at  the 
Elphinstone  and  Grant  Medical  Golleges.  He  has 
written  on  female  infanticide.  He  founded  the 
BomlNiy  Beform  Association ;  and  the  Boards  of 
Education,  museums,  and  learned  societies  owe 
much  to  his  ezertioos. 

BHAU-GABDI.   Mahb.    Any  terrible  defeat 

BHAUMA,  one  of  the  names  of  the  planet 
Mars ;  in  Hinduism,  the  analogue  of  Mars. 

BHAUMALLANG,lat.l9°6'N.,Pong.73°  12' B. 
A  hill  10  miles  N.E.  of  Fanwel,  in  the  Konkan. 
Top  of  the  hill  is  2250  feet  above  the  sea. 

BHAUNAGAB,  a  seaport  town,  capital  of  a 
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native  state  in  Gajerat,  with  an  area  of  2784  Bq. 
railee,  and  a  population,  in  1875,  of  403,754,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Yaishnava  and  Suoiast  Hindus, 
Jains,  and  Mahomedans.  The  ruler,  styled  Thakur, 
is  a  Gohil  Rajput.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
family  aided  in  the  suppression  of  piracy  in  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay.  The  Thakur  has  powers  of  life 
and  death  over  his  own  subjects.  The  capital  has 
a  good  and  safe  harbour. — Imp.  Gaz, 

BHAUR.    See  Theatre. 

BHAUTTOOI.  Beng.  Chrysopogon  acioularis. 

BHAVA  or  Babo,  a.d.  1550,  author  of  the 
Babo  Prakasa,  a  Hindu  physician  who  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  compiled  a 
book  for  the  use  of  practitioners,  in  which  he  gave 
a  summary  of  the  practice  of  all  the  best  writers 
on  medicine,  and  named  the  book  after  himself ; 
it  is  written  in  a  clear  style,  and  is  still  greatly 
valued  by  the  physicians  of  Northern  India  as  a 
practical  work  on  Hindu  medical  sdence. 

BHAYABHUTA,  a  celebrated  Sanskrit  scholar 
and  dramatist,  with  the  literary  title  of  Sri- 
kanta,  he  in  whose  throat  eloquence  resides.  He 
was  a  Brahman,  bom  in  Beder  or  in  Berar  in 
the  8th  century,  but  resided  at  or  near  Ujjaiyani. 
He  was  of  the  Kasyapa  tribe  or  gotra.  He  de* 
scribes  nature  in  her  magnificence.  Some  of  his 
dramas  were  translated  into  En^ish  by  Professor 
Wilson.  He  wrote  the  Uttara  Rana  Charita,  a 
Sanskrit  drama,  history  of  Rama  to  the  death  of 
Ravana,  and  Maha-Yira  Charita  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  In  his  drama  of  Malati  and  Madhava,  he 
has  made  powerful  use  of  the  Aghori  in  a  scene 
in  the  temple  of  Ghamunda,  where  the  heroine  of 
the  play  is  decoyed  in  order  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  dread  goddess  Ghamunda  or  Kali. — Ward^ 
iv. ;  Garrett;  Dowson.    See  Kala  Priyanath* 

BHAYANJI  CHETTU.  Tel.  Psoralea  cory- 
lifolia. 

BHAYAYA,  an  itinerant  actor,  musician, 
dancer. 

BHAWA.    Hind.    Gathartocarpus  fistula. 

BHAWAN.  Hind.  A  house,  a  temple,  a  palace. 

BHAWANI,  written  Bowany,  a  tributary  of  the 
Gauvery  river.  It  rises  among  the  hills  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Koonda,  runs  eastwards  along 
the  foot  of  the  Neilgherry  mountains,  and  is  joined 
by  the  Moyar,  which,  together  with  the  Pykarra, 
rises  in  the  Neddawattum  range,  and,  joining  the 
Bhawani  at  Danikan  Gottah,  the  Bhawani  enters 
the  Gauvery. 

BHAWANI,  also  written  Bhavani,  wife  of  Siva, 
a  Hindu  goddess,  to  whom  also  the  names  Apara- 

i'ita,  Ghandika,  Durga,  Kali,  Maheswari,  Parvati, 
'rakriti  are  given,  according  to  her  worshipper's 
opinions  of  her  character.  Durga  and  Bhavani 
are  two  names  of  Prakriti,  the  symbol  of  created 
nature,  and  as  Parvati,  Kali,  Durga,  and  Bhavani, 
the  wife  of  Siva  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Isis  of  Egypt,  to  the  Juno  of  Homer,  to  Hecate, 
to  the  armed  Pallas,  and  to  the  Lueretian  Yenus. 
As  Ejili,  she  is  the  agent  for  her  husband^s  deci- 
sions. She  is  often  depicted  with  the  pasa  or  string 
in  her  hands,  for  binding  and  strangling  incorrigible 
offenders.  As  Durga,  or  active  virtue,  she  de- 
stroyed the  Asura.  Bhavani,  in  the  form  of 
Parvati,  is  nature  personified,  in  which  character 
she  is  fabled,  in  one  of  the  hypotiieses  of  tiie 
Hindus,  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Brahma, 
Yishnu,  and  Siva,  and  to  have  divided  herself  and 
become  their  sakti.    The  Saiva  Hindus  are  wor- 1 
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shippers  of  Siva  and  his  wife  Bhavani  conjointly, 
ana  adore  the  Ungam  and  yoni  in  the  compoond 
type  of   god   and  goddess.    Bhavani   and  her 
consort  Siva  are  extensively  worshipped  in  the 
south  of  India,  have  a  multitude  of  small  temples, 
but  there  is  little  or  no  reverence.    It  would  fieem 
as  if  a  Scythic  and  an  Egyptian  goddess,  with 
their  respective  attributes  and  mixtures  of  war, 
love,  philosophy,  physiology,  cosmogony,  and  final 
judgment  had  been   amalgamated.    AJs  a  war 
goddess,  Bhavani  is  often  invoked.    Tod  tells  us 
that,  in  the  belief  of  Rajputs,  the  douUe-edged 
sword  presented  by  Gorakhnath  in  the  forest  of  the 
Tiger  mount,  could,  with  the  proper  incantation, 
sever  rocks.    It  is  surmised  to  be  the  identical 
blade  which  is  yet  annually  worshipped  by  the 
sovereign  and  chiefis  on  one  of  the  nine  daya 
sacred  to  the  god  of  war, — a  rite  completely 
Scythic.    The  genealogists  of  the  family  repeated 
to  him  the  incantation.    Itis :  ^Bv  the  preceptor 
Gorakhnath,    and  the    great  god   Eklinga,  bj 
Takyac  the  serpent,   and  the  sa^  Harita,  by 
Bhavani,  striker     This  goddess  is  supposed  to 
have  inspired  Sivaji  to  murder  Afzal  Khan,  the 
general  of  the  king  of  Bijapur.    At  a  conference, 
Sivaji  struck  Afzal  Khan  with  a  wagnak,  and 
finally  despatched  him  with  the  beautif  ud  Genoese 
blade  called  Bhawani,  which  he  always  wore. 
That  sword,  down  to  the  time  of   the  British 
supremacy,  had  a  little  temple  for  itself  in  the 
palace  of  SivajPs  descendants,  and  it  was  annually 
worshipped  by  them  and  their  household,  not 
as  a  mere  act  of  veneration  for  their  ancestor's 
trusty  sword,  but  becsause  it  was  the  chosen  instro- 
ment  of  a  great  sacrifice ;  and  the  attendant  who 
watched  it  used  to  say  that  no  doubt  some  of  the 
spirit  of  Bhawani  must  still  remun  in  it.    Many 
towns  and  rivers  are  named  after  her. — TotTi 
Rajasthan,  i.  226 :  Cole.  Myth.  p.  9fi;  Moor^  HindM 
Pantheon;  Sir  WilUam  Jones;  PaoUno's  Voyage, 
BHAWAR  or  Bhavar.     Hind.     Lowlands  ia 
the  Terai,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya.    In  the 
N.W.  Himalaya,  a  forest  tract  below  ihe  Siwalik 
range.    This  term  is  not  used  in  the  Panjab.    Qyl 
Bhabar. 

BH AYEL  RAJPUTS  of  Mewar  (Bhayel,  rocky 
hills),  are  descendants  of  Sujjun,  a  Puar  Rajput 
BHEDAN  or  Basaikela,  a  very  old  Gond  chief- 
ship,  now  attached  to  the  Sumbulpore  district 
During  the  1857  mutiny  the  chief  joined  the  rebels, 
and  was  killed  in  action.  I 

BHEDI.  Beng.  A  dyke,  an  embankment.        I 
BHEKKAR.    Hind.    Adhatoda  vasica.  j 

BHEKRA.    Mahb.    Tetracerosquadricomis. 
BHEL.    Hind.    Andromeda  ovalifolia.  ' 

BHELA.    Hind.    Semecaipus  anacardium.     i 
BHEL  A,  an  ancient  Hindu  writer  on  medidneil 
BUENDI,  also  Benday  Kai.    Tah.    Abelmos- 
chus  esculentus.    The  capsules,  when  green,  are 
boiled  whole  and  eaten,  or  sliced  and  put  into 
soup  or  curries ;  the  inside  is  filled  with  albumea, 
and,  when  dressed,  not  unpleasant    The  seed  ii 
sometimes  laid  upon  toast  with  butter,  pepptf, 
and  salt.    Another  species,  A.  moschatas,  has  a 
smaller  capsule ;  the  seeds  when  rubbed  betwees 
the  fingers  have  a  strcmg  scent  of  muak.    Dm 
Arabs  fiavour  their  coffee  with  them. 
BHENG.    Hind.    Nelumbium  speciosmn. 
BHERA  GHAT,  on  the  Nerbadda^  near  JabboK 
»ttr  (10  miles),  on.  the  line  of  the  railway  to  BO0* 
ly.   Marble  is  plentiful,  and  eaoly  acceesible,  and 
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haa  been  used  in  a  limited  diBgree  mt  Jubbolpnr, 
BometimeB  to  make  lime,  and  other  times  for 
metalling  roads.  It  is  made  up  into  images  bv 
natiTes,  but  does  not  take  a  eood  polish.  A  block 
vas  sent  to  the  late  Paria  Exhibition,  and  pro- 
Qoonoed  to  be  equal  to  Italian  marble  for  statuary 
porpoMa  At  ^is  place  the  river  winds  between 
perpendicular  ro<^  of  the  magnesian  limestone, 
the  Marble  Rocks,  .which  in  one  part  approach  so 
ek»e  as  to  get  the  name  of  the  Monkey  s  Leap. 

BHERANDA.    Bekg.    Castor-oil  plant. 

BHERBAND.    Himd.    Argemone  Mezicana. 

BHERL    T£L.    Leonotis  nepetttfolia,  R.  Br. 

BHERIJA  or  Bheriga.  Himp.  Ganis  lupus, 
the  wolf ;  also  pronounced  in  the  Tarioua  dialects, 
bhera,  bhara,  bharya. 

BHERLI.    Mahb.    Garyota  urens. 

BHERRA,  Hind.,  also  Bbarra.  Wheat  and 
other  grain  sown  together. 

BUET,  Hind.,  alBO  Bhent  Land  alongside  a 
river,  snbiect  to  periodical  inundation. 

BHEWi^DI,  a  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Bom- 
bay, in  which  reside  many  christianized  Koli. 

BHL    Hind.    Gydonia  vulgaris,  quince. 

BHIA,  the  marmot  of  the  Bhot 

BHIDAIRA,  the  root  of  a  small  .bush  found 
in  Ajmir,  and  brought  from  Dehli ;  has  little  taste ; 
used  in  medicine.  Women  take  it  during  preg- 
nancy, believing  it  can  cause  the  womb  to  rise  out 
of  the  pelria  when  tardy  in  so  doing. — Gen.  Med. 
Tcm.  p.  129. 

BuIHAR,  a  tribe  which,  according  to  local 
tradition,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  abori- 
Kiaal  races  of  Rohilkhand  and  the  Upper  Doab. 
They  were  expelled  from  Nerowlee  Buhjoee  and 
the  neighbouring  districts  by  the  Bir-Gujar  Raj- 
pnta  In  the  Doab  they  are  commonly  called 
Beimhar,  and  in  Rohilkhand,  Bihar. — EUiot,  p.  68; 
mimn*M  Gloaary. 

BHIKH.  Hind.  Alms.  Bhikhshu  or  Bhik- 
kari,  a  beggar.  Three  religious  garments,  a 
hegfpng  pot,  razor,  sewing  needle,  waistband, 
and  bathing  cloth,  are  pecuUar  to  the  Bhikahu  or 
Hindn  mendicant  ascetic.  The  Bhikshuka  in  San- 
skrit, in  Pali,  Bhikhkhu,  is  a  mendicant  who  fore- 
goes three  objects  of  human  existence, — ^pleasure, 
wealth,  aud  virtue, — and  remains  constantly  occu- 
pied with  devotion;  to  abstain  from  all  wrong- 
doing, call  nothing  his  own,  and  to  suppress 
desire,  anser,  pride,  and  covetousneas.  For  the 
sapport  q7  existence,  he  is  to  apply  for  alms  at 
Brahman,  Kshatriya,  and  Yaisya  houjBes,  after 
their  cooking  fires  have  been  extinguished  and 
the  people  have  eaten ;  to  reside  but  one  night  in 
a  vulaAe,  and  not  more  than  four  nights  in  a 
city.  Bhikahnni  is  a  woman  who  follows  the  life 
oC  a  BoddhiBt  devotee;  a  nun.  Bhikshu-griha 
la  a  cell  in  which  Buddhist  ascetics  dwdl.-— 
Garrett 

BHIL,  one  of  the  races  who  early  occupied 
India.  According  to  Malcolm,  in  a  Sanskrit 
Tocabalary  at  least  700  years  old,  the  term  Bhil 
ooeora  to  denote  a  particular  race  of  barbarians, 
sulaisting  chiefly  on  plunder,  and  found  more 
particularly  in  the  mountainous  woody  tract  of 
the  Nerbadda^  But  there  ia  atiU  earlier  mention 
of  them  in  the  Mahabharata,  in  which  the  Bhil  are 
minutelT  described,  and  a  long  fabulous  account 
gpmn  of  their  origin.  The  Gaba  race,  now  almost 
extinct,  was  fam^,  even  in  the  days  of  Krishna, 
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a  forester  Bhil  who  mortally  wounded  Krishna, 
having  mistaken  him  for  a  deer.  When  the  Bhil 
was  expressing  his  contrition  for  the  unintentional 
act,  he  was  forgiven,  with  the  remark  that  it  was 
only  retributive  justice,  as  '  in  a  former  birth,'  as 
the  godlike  Bama,  Kriciina  had  slain  him.  Thus 
Rama  appears  as  the  subjugator  and  civiliser  of 
these  indigenous  tribes,  of  whom  the  Gaba  are 
described  as  plundering  Krishna's  family  after  his 
decease.  The  Bhil  have  been  forced  by  the  later 
imroigiants  into  the  forest  tracts,  like  many  such 
tribes  in  Gentral  India,  as  the  Kol,  Gond,  Mina, 
Mera,  Ghuar,  Sarja,  Ahir,  and  Goojur:  many  of 
them  dwellinff  in  the  forest  tracts  oi  the  son, 
Nerhadda,  and  Mahanadi,  the  mountains  of  Sar- 
guja,  and  Ghutia  Nagpur ;  many  of  them  still  only 
Uttle  removed  from  savage  life,  and  with  dialects 
as  various  aa  their  manners. 

The  Bhil  occupy  parts  of  the  Vindhya  and  Sat- 
pura  ranges  which  form  the  western  boundaries  of 
Malwa  and  Kandesh.  Their  favourite  abodes  are 
the  woody  and  rugged  banks  of  the  Tapti,  the 
Mahi,  and  Nerbadda ;  but  from  lat  20""  to  25°  N., 
and  long.  73""  to  76''  £.,  is  partly  occupied  by 
them,  as  also  the  neighbouring  hiUs,  where  they 
extend  in  one  line  along  the  mountains  to  the 
furthest  limits  of  Dongarpur.  As  a  distinct 
tribe,  they  are  found  in  the  block  of  hills  sur- 
rounding the  fortress  of  Asirgarh,  and  on  one 
side  they  are  bordered  by  the  Koli,  and  on  another 
by  the  Gond  of  Gondwana.  They  occupy  the 
petty  states  of  Dunduka,  Rompur,  and  Gogo, 
between  the  Mahi  and  the  Nerbadda,  and  Nerbadda 
and  Tapti,  and  Rajpipla  N.E.  of  Surat 

The  northern  part  of  the  chain  of  ghats,  and 
the  country  at  its  base,  is  inhabited  by  the  Bhil ; 
that  part  to  the  south  of  Bauglan  and  the  country 
at  its  base,  as  far  south  as  Bassein,  is  inhabited  by 
the  Koli.  The  Bhil  possess  the  eastern  part  of  the 
range,  and  all  the  branches  that  run  out  from  it 
towards  the  east,  as  far  south  as  Poena;  they 
even  spread  over  the  plains  to  the  east,  especially 
north  of  the  Godavery,  and  the  neighbournood  of 
the  Wards.  On  the  north,  they  extend  beyond 
the  Tapti  and  Nerbadda^  Both  the  Bhil  and  the 
Koli  are  numerous  in  Gujerat.  South  of  Poena 
the  Bhil  are  succeeded  by  the  Ramusi,  a  more 
civilised  and  subdued  tribe,  with  thievish  habits. 
To  the  north  of  Poena,  in  Kandesh,  Malwa,  and 
Mewar,  are  the  chief  Bhil  localities  The  Ramusi 
do;;  not  extend  further  south  than  Kolapore,  or 
further  east  than  Hyderabad  city.  The  Bhil  who 
find  their  way  to  the  western  coast,  are  known  as 
the  Dubla,  or  the  Kala  Puruj,  or  black  men.  They 
are  to  be  seen  in  outlying  portions  of  the  Indore 
and  Gwalior  territories,  in  Dhar,  Bakhtigarh, 
Jharna,  Ali  Rajpur,  Jobat,  Kattiwara,  Ratanmal, 
Mathwar,;  Dabi,  Nimkhera,  Bara  Barkbera,  Ghota 
Barkhera,  Kali  Baori,  Barwari^  Jamnia,  Rajgarh, 
Kothide,  Garhi,  and  Bharudpura.  Mr.  Forbes, 
a  recent  writer,  described  the  Bhil  as  wearing 
few  clothes,  of  diminutive  stature,  with  swift  and 
active  habits,  independent  in  spirit ;  eyes  which 
bear  an  expression  of  liveliness  and  cunning;  bold 
in  assault,  but  rapid  in  flying  to  the  junfflea; 
formidable  in  anarohy,  but  incapable  of  umting 
amongst  themselves;  and  aa  by  far  the  moat 
numerous  of  the  predatory  races  who  in  former 
days  resided  in  the  hills  between  Gujerat  and 
Rajputana,  and  disturbed  the  countiy.    Their 
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industry,  addicted  to  dronkenness,  and  qnorrel- 
some  when  intoxicated.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  the  national  weapon  was  the 
Kumpta  or  bamboo  bow,  the  string  being  a  thin 
Blip  oi  its  elastic  bark.  The  Bhil,  from  ancient 
times,  use  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  their 
right  hand  to  the  string  of  their  bow,  holding  the 
arrow  between  the  two  fingers.  Their  readiness 
to  become  predatory  has  marked  them  as  bold, 
daring  marauders,  occasionally  mercenaries,  but 
inyariably  plunderers.  They  were  cruelly  dealt 
with  by  the  Mahratta  and  Mahoraedan  govern- 
ments, and  were  several  times  severely  punished 
by  the  British ;  but  by  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  they  became  more  peaceable,  and  many  of 
them  came  to  the  plains  to  live  as  cultivators  and 
agricultural  labourers.  They  came  prominently 
and  unfavourably  before  their  British  rulers  in 
theearly  part  of  the  19th  century.  During  the 
contests  for  supremacy  in  Kandesh  between  the 
Mahrattas  and  the  Moghul,|from  which,  inJA.D.  1803, 
a  fearful  famine  resulted  in  the  country  north  of 
Ahmadnaggur,  the  whole  of  the  Bhil  race  formed 
into  gangs  of  plundering  assassins,  and  resettling 
them  occupied  the  British  Government  from  1825 
to  1833.  The  Bhil  clans  are  now  in  a  state  of 
great  moral  transition. 

It  was  part  of  the  ceremony  of  installation  of 
Rajput  princes,  for  a  drop  of  blood  to  be  taken 
from  Hie  toe  or  thumb  of  a  Bhil  or  Mina  to  mark 
the  tika  on  the  chieftain^s  forehead.  Amongst 
the  Mina,  the  right  of  giving  the  blood  is  claimed  by 
particular  families;  but  this  rite  has  been  largely 
disocmtiinied.  The  Bhil  have  now  no  sepante 
language. 

The  Bhil  child  is  named  as  soon  after  birth  as 
possible,  and  the  name  given  has  generally  some 
connection  with  the  hour  and  date  of  its  birth. 
If  no  Brahman  is  available,  the  ceremony  is  per- 
formed by  the  paternal  aunt  of  the  child,  in  wnich 
case  it  is  namea  after  the  day  of  the  week  on  which 
it  was  bom.  The  parents  give  a  feast,  and  distri- 
bute presents  of  clothes  to  female  relations  at 
the  Holi  next  after  the  birth.  The  head  of  a  male 
child  is  shaved  when  two  or  three  months  old. 
Betrothal,  as  a  rule,  takes  place  before  the  girl 
arrives  at  a  marriageable  age.  The  father  of  the 
boy  seeks  out  a  bride  for  his  son,  and  arranges 
the  dapa,  or  price  of  the  girl,  with  her  parents. 
This  being  agreed  to,  the  girl  is  placed  on  a  stool, 
nnder  which  six  pie  are  thrown.  One  rupee,  one 
pice,  and  a  little  rice  are  then  put  in  her  hand, 
which  she  throws  over  her  shoulder,  and  the  cere- 
mony is  completed.  Marriage  generally  takes 
place  as  soon  as  the  girl  arrives  at  puberty ;  but  it 
IS  not  at  all  unusual  for  virgins  of  a  mature  age 
to  be  espoused,  in  which  case  marriage  follows  as 
soon  as  practicable.  A  Brahman  usually  officiates, 
but  sometimes  an  elderly  member  of  the  bride*s 
family.  When  the  gu^ts  have  assembled,  the 
clothes  of  the  young  couple  are  tied  together,  and 
they  walk  hand  in  hand  round  the  party,  an  offer- 
ing being  made  to  the  patron  samt,  Gotamji, 
whose  ima^  is  to  be  seen  m  a  niche  of  the  wall 
of  most  Bhil  houses.  The  bride  is  then  placed  on 
the  shoulder  of  each  of  her  relations  in  turn,  and 
danced  about  till  exhausted.  Polygamv  is  allowed, 
but  a  Bhil  generaUy  contents  huoself  with  two 
wives.  On  the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  the 
next  takes  his  widow  or  widows,  without  the  usual 
marriage  ceremonies.    An  elder  brother  cannot 
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take  a  yonnger*8  widow,  who,  if  there  is  none 
younger  still  to  espouse  her,  and  she  has  no  pro- 
perty of  her  own.  must  return  to  her  pairents,  or 
be  supported  by  ner  hnsband^s  next  of  kin  until 
she  can  find  another  husband  in  another  got  or 
clan.  If,  however,  a  widow  has  a  grown-up  eon, 
she  stays  with  him.  A  woman  is  very  particnlar 
in  her  relations  with  the  opposite  sex  alter  mar- 
riage, but  not  BO  usually  be£>re.  The  fine  imposed 
upon  an  adulterer  is  240  rupees,  and  this  is  giren 
as  compensation  to  the  husband,  who  may  ducard 
his  wife  or  not  as  he  likes.  For  .the  seduction  of 
a  virgin  the  fine  is  60  rupees,  which  is  ^ven  to 
her  parents,  and  the  man  compelled  to  marry  the 
girl.  These  cases  are  always  adjudicated  by  a 
panchayat.  I 

The  Bhils  invariably  bum  their  dead;  but  in  l^e 
case  of  the  first  victim  to  an  attack  of  smallpox 
in  the  pal,  the  body  is  buried  for  a  space  of  time 
to  propitiate  Mata,  and  if  within  a  certain  time  no 
one  else  dies  of  the  disease,  it  is  disinterred  and 
burnt.  The  corpse  is  generally  burnt  if  possible 
near  a  river,  and  the  adies,  with  the  exception  of 
a  bone  or  two,  thrown  into  it;  two  or  t^ree  days 
afterwards,  an  earthen  pot  containing  rice  is  placed 
on  the  spot ;  but  if  the  cremation  took  place  some 
distance  from  a  river,  the  ashes  are  simply  heaped 
up  and  the  pot  of  rice  placed  on  tiie  top.  The 
bones  recovered  from  the  ashes  are  subsequently 
thrown  into  either  the  Samlaji  river  in  Mahikanta, 
the  Gotamji  in  Banswara,  or  the  Mahi,  wlwre  it 
flows  by  the  temple  of  Baaeafawnr  in  Dnngaipur, 
all  of  which  Ban  oomidered  sacred;  for  until  a 
bone  or  two  of  the  deceased  find  their  resting-place 
in  one  of  these  sacred  streams,  the  spirit  is  sup- 
posed to  remain  on  earth  and  haunt  the  surviving 
relations.  A  few  days  after  the  death,  one  of  the 
deceased^s  relations  often  announces  that  he  has 
been  told  in  a  dream  that  the  spirit  rests  on  a 
certain  hill,  when  the  relatives  erect  a  platform 
there,  and  deposit  on  it  a  quantity  of  Uquor  and 
rice.  Ten  or  twenty  days  after  the  cremation,  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  assemble  at  the  house  of 
the  next  of  kin,  who  spends  some  40  rupees'  worldi 
of  liquor  on  the  occasion.  On  their  arrival  t 
quantity  of  Indian  com  is  set  to  cook ;  and  in  the 
meantime  the  company  shave  one  another  and 
drink  the  liquor  provided.  When  the  com  is 
ready,  the  host  gives  each  a  dhak  (Butea  frondoss) 
leaf  full  of  it,  and  dismisses  them. 

The  symbols  of  worship  are  cairns,  nsaally  on 
the  hill-tops ;  the  worship  of  Siva  and  his  consort, 
as  symbols  of  terror  and  darkness;  the  construc- 
tion of  stone  platforms,  on  which  stand  blocks  of 
stones  smeared  with  red  paint;  the  sacrifice  of 
animals  and  horse  effigies.  The  cairns  are  piles  of 
loose  stones,  on  which  are  arranged  a  number  of 
stone  or  bumt-clay  effigies  of  the  horse ;  oil-lampi 
are  burnt  on  them  in  f  lufilment  of  vows,  and  pieca 
of  doth  are  generally  hung  over  them.  The  first 
of  all  goddesses  in  the  tracts  is  Samuda  Mats, 
whose  sthan  is  near  the  viUage  of  Dhelana, 
about  eight  miles  north  of  Khairwara.  Malndeo 
and  Hanuman  are  worshipped  everywhere.  Locsl 
deities  are  also  numerous.  The  effigies  of  tbi 
horse  are  small,  hollow  day  images,  with  a  hde 
behind,  through  which  the  spirits  of  the  deceased 
are  supposed  to  enter  and  travel  up  to  paradisei 
On  arrival  there,  the  horse  is  made  over  to  pro* 

Eitiate  ihe  local  dei^,  and  swell  his  train  of  wa^ 
ones.    These  effigies  are  mostly  found  on  hifr 
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tofs,  plaoed  by  penoDB  who  have  pnrchaaed  them 
al  certain  shrineB,  nfhesre  they  are  mada  There  Ib 
a  traditioQ  among  the  Bhila  that  human  sacrifioes 
vere  offered  up  in  ancient  times,  but  there  is  no 
tnoe  of  the  practtoe  at  the  present  day.  Goats 
now  Corm  the  sole  sacrifices,  and  are  eaten  by 
the  woTshippers  after  Mata  is  supposed  to  be 
satisfied.  The  priests,  called  waiti  and  jogi,  are 
Bhib.     Th^  eat  and  drink  with  the  rest 

They  beliere  in  ghosts  and  departed  spirits. 
They  wear  channs  and  amulets  on  the  right  fore- 
arm to  keep  spirits  at  a  distance.  Witdicraf  t  is 
firmly  beheTed  in;  there  are  bhop  or  witch- 
finders  in  eveiy  lai^e  pal.  Before  a  woman  is 
swung  as  a  witdh,  she  is  oomi>elled  to  undeargo  the 
enlcal  of  plunging  her  hand  into  boiling  oil,  or  of 
her  head  under  water  until  an  arrow 


shot  from  a  bow  is  brought  back  by  one  of  the 
SM^ators.  If  she  pass  tiirough  this  unharmed, 
she  is  releaaed,  otherwise  she  is  swung.  The  pro- 
cess of  swinging  is  conducted  by  nrst  tymg  a 
fcMdage  of  Ttd  paper  over  the  yictim*s  eyes,  and 
thenmiBging  her  head  downwards  from  the  touch 
of  a  tree  until  ahe  confess  or  die.  If  she  confess,  she 
is  taken  down,  and  eitlwr  killed  with  arrows,  or 
tamed  oat  of  the  paL  T^  Bhil  believes  to  a 
limited  extoit  in  transmigration  of  aooks  particu- 
lariy  of  bad  spirits,  and  that  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  hannt  places  th^  lived  in  dormg  lifetime. 
Edipees  and  other  celestial  phenomena  he  beUeves 
to  he  the  gods  diverting  themselves,  and  he  adopts, 
without  well  knowing  why,  the  Hindu  rite  of 
making  hideous  noises  during  an  edipee.  A  oat 
ctoasing  a  Bhll's  path  when  starting  on  any  par- 
ticnkr  biudnefls,  will  send  him  home  again  at  once. 
The  Eod  Dasera  and  Dewali  festivals  are  strictly 
k^ii;  the  first  especially  is  the  occasion  of  much 
dnakamaem  and  excesses.  It  is  kept  up  for  ten 
daysermoce;  dances  take  place;  rude  jests  are 
made,  and  the  women  attack  and  stop  travellers 
tin  they  release  themselves  by  paying  a  fine.  At 
an  festivBlB  and  before  a  fight^  the  men  dance  the 
ghanna  ring  dance.  The  drammers  stand  in  the 
centre,  and  the  dancers  revolve  in  a  circle  with 
sticks  in  their  hands,  which  th^  strike  alternately 
a^untt  thoee  in  front  and  behind.  Time  is  kept 
with  the  drum  all  through,  and  as  the  performers 
gfBt  more  excited  it  becomes  lively,  and  they 
jump  about  wildly;  their  long  hair  falls  down, 
and  every  now  and  then  one  of  them  disengages 
himself  asid  dances  a  pas  inside  the  circle. 

fihil  houses  are  cooifortably  and  fairly  built 
ol  interwoven  bamboos  or  loose  stones,  and  are 
often  capacious  and  tiled.  They  are  invariably 
constructed  on  a  small  rising  ground  or  slope  of 
a  hill ;  and  each  homestead  generally  consists  of 
several  houses  for  cattle  and  grain,  all  within  a 
fe  eodosoie.  The  furniture  comprises  a  char- 
large  pots  for  the  storage  of  grain,  and  a 
^^jiboo  cradle.  The  men  wear  nothing  but  a 
dirty  rag  round  t^  head  (the  hair  being  plaited 
and  fmtPiiT^  with  a  wooden  comb),  and  a  waist- 
cbth  ol  Ihnited  length.  They  are  usually  bare- 
fayted;  are  very  fond  of  eaninfis;  the  whole 
lofaole  of  the  ear  is  often  bored  along  the  ed^, 
and  loaded  with  little  rings:  but  the  favoonte 
omament  is  a  large  ring  whicn  passes  behind  the 
ear  from  top  to  bottom.  The  richer  men  are  fond 
ai  jewellery,  and  silver  waistbelto,  etc.,  are  by 
ISO  means  rare.  Those  who  can  afford  it  pooNSs 
and  0woed%  but  the  national  weapons  are 


bows  and  arrows.  Hie  bow  is  made  entirely  of 
bamboo,  except  two  links  of  gut  which  fasten  on 
the  string,  likewise  made  out  of  split  bamboo. 
The  arrow  is  a  reed  tipped  with  an  iron  spike ;  the 
quiver  a  piece  of  strong  bamboo  matting.  The 
women  often  wear  on  their  arms  and  'legs  the  lac 
and  glass  churis  of  the  poorer  Hindus,  but  their 
pecuuar  bracelets  and  bangles  are  made  of  brass. 
Four  rings  of  this  metal  are  generally  worn  on 
each  arm  and  leg,  and  there  is  also  a  W-shaped 
omament  worn  by  married  women  on  the  antde. 
The  young  women  wear  only  necklets  of  beads, 
and  childKU  are  kept  withoat  dress  almost  to  the 
age  of  puberty.  All  cases  and  quarrels  amongst 
Bnils  are  settled  by  a  panchayat,  and  a  fine  is  we 
invariable  punishment.  The  fine  for  murder  is 
240  rupees;  and  until  this  is  paid  a  blood-feud  is 
carried  on  between  the  relatives  of  the  murderer 
and  his  victim.  A  man  suspected  of  treachery  is 
indiscriminately  plundered  and  elected  from  the 
pal,  but  he  can  re-establish  himself  by  paymg  the 
fine  awarded  by  a  panchayat  on  his  case. 

Fights  between  one  clan  or  village  against 
another  are  ^neraUy  indulged  in  to  avenge  a 
murder  or  affronts,  or  to  assert  some  right. 
Beforo  active  measures  are  taken,  the  patriaroh  of 
the  village  or  pal  is  consulted,  and  if  he  decide  for 
war*  the  KiUu,  or  Bhil  assembly  call — a  peculiar 
whiR^  noise  made  by  placing  the  hand  in  front 
ol  the  mouth— is  sounded,  or  the  drum  beaten, 
which  gathers  aQ  the  iahaibitantB  of  the  pal 
together,  male  and  female,  in  an  incredibiy  short 
space  of  tima  Drinking  is  then  deeply  indulged 
in,  and,  when  worked  up  to  a  sufficient  state  of 
excitement,  they  saUy  forth  with  their  women  in 
front,  and  on  arrival  at  their  opponents'  pal  an 
encounter  is  soon  brought  about  by  means  of  a 
shower  of  stones  and  abusive  language,  in  which 
the  women  take  a  prominent  part  When  op- 
posed, the  women  of  both  parties  draw  on  one 
side,  and  the  fight  commences  with  bows  and 
arrows.  The  women  on  the  other  side  give  any 
wounded  man  drink  or  any  assistance  he  may 
require,  and  it  is  a  point  of  honour  not  to  injure 
the  wounded  in  any  way  while  the  fight  is  going 
on.  After  the  fight,  a  panchayat  assembles,  and 
the  feud  is  ^nerally  closed  by  the  payment  of  a 
fine,  in  which  case  the  opposing  parties  make 
friends  hj  drinking  opium  out  of  each  other's 
hands.  The  BhUs  principally  subsist  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  cultivation  and  of  their  cattle,  of 
which  large  numbers  are  kept.  They  also  cut 
and  sell  grass,  and  manufacture  baskets,  screens, 
and  winnowing-fans  out  of  bamboos.  They  are 
still  to  a  certain  extent  predatory,  but  a  great 
improvement  in  this  respect  has  taken  plaod  of 
late  years.  The  jogi  of  some  pals  are  said  to 
occupy  themselves  in  making  a  coarse  description 
of  bumket.  The  staple  commodity  is  Indian  corn. 
The  ground  is  merely  scratched  below  or  near  the 
hut  of  the  labourer,  and  the  seed  thrown  in  broad- 
cast The  fields  aro  surrounded  by  temporaiy 
hedges  of  thorn  bushes  to  keep  off  animals.  Irri- 
gation from  wells  is  not  undertaken  by  Bhils;  but 
for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  waUs  of  loose  stones, 
earthed  up  with  soil,  aro  built  across  the  narrow 
valleys  in  the  hills,  and  a  series  ol  terraces  thus 
formed.  The  following  gods  wero  worshipped  by 
the  Bhils  of  Jebuah  :— 
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Kali,  on  many  oooMions. 

Hatirpowa,  at  the  I>ewali  and  Daaara  fsaatSi 


BHILALAH. 

Waghacha-Kunwar,'  to  protect  them  againtt  wild 
boasts. 

Halk  Mata,  for  success  in  predatory  journeys. 

Khorial  Mata,  for  protection  of  cattle  from  plunder- 
ing and  sickness. 

Devi  Kanail,  for  a  good  harvest. 

Behyu  Baji,  for  rain. 

Ghora  Raja,  against  plunderers. 

Hallam,  by  the  Malwa  Bhik  at  the  annual  pilgrim- 
age to  the  large  hill  of  Retna  Wal  in  Bariya. 

Ghamconda  Mata,  goddess  of  harvest,  and  the  first 
of  every  grain  is  offei«d  to  her. 

Havin  Wana  Mata,  against  murrain  and  lameness 
among  cattle. 

Slta  Mata,  and  Ghona  and  Bhadri  Bae,  goddess  of 
smallpox. 

Bhulbag  Mata,  during  epidemics,  in  cholera. 

-^Sir  J.  Malcolm,  Tr,  R.  As,  Soc.  I  p.  70;  E^jhin- 
stone's  India,  pp.  366-7;  Malcolm's  Central  India, 
i.  p.  518;  Col^an;  Elliot;  Wilson's  Glossary;  Tods 
Travels,  pp.  34-89 ;  Tods  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  724,  iL 
p.  217;  Treaties,  iv.  454;  Latham;  Wheeler's 
India,  p.  85 ;  Friend  of  India ;  Forbes^  Rasamala  ; 
Captain  C.  K  Yate  in  RajptUana  Gazetteer, 

BHILALAH,  a  tribe  of  Central  India,  claim 
a  descent,  by  their  father,  from  the  Kajputs,  their 
mother  being  of  the  Bhil  tribe. — Malcolm,  i.  550. 

BHILSA,  a  town  in  India,  in  lat.  77"^  50'  E.,  and 
long.  23""  39'  N.  It  is  famous  for  Buddhist  topes. 
There  are  five  or  six  groups  of  topes,  containing 
sixty  distinct  and  separate  examples.  The  Sanchi 
group  has  several  topes.  The  largest  of  them  is  a 
stupa,  raised  to  mark  a  sacred  spot,  and  is  not  a 
di^hoba  or  shrine  containing  a  relic.  At  Sonari, 
6  miles  distant,  is  a  group  of  eight  topes;  at 
Satdhara,  3  miles  further  on,  is  a  tope  101  feet  in 
diameter,  and  a  smaller  one  from  which  relics  of 
Sariputra  and  Moggilana  haye  been  obtained. 
A  numerous  group  is  at  Bhojpur,  7  miles  from 
Sanchi,  and  5  miles  west  of  Bhojpur.  At  Andher, 
a  little  yiUage  10^  miles  S.  of  Bnilsa,  and  5  miles 
W.  of  Bhojpur,  is  another.  Their  age  is  supposed 
to  be  between  250  B.C.  and  a.d.  100.  The  princi- 
pal of  the  remains  is  known  as  the  great  tope  at 
Sanchi.  The  smaller  ones  are  known  from  General 
Gunningham^s  descriptions  in  his  Bhilsa  Topes. — 
Cunningham;  Fei^gusson. 

BHILU.  BuuM.  Amongst  the  Burmese  Buddh- 
ists, a  spirit,  a  ghost 

BHIL  WAN,  also  Bhilwara,  a  district  in  Central 
India,  taking  its  name  from  the  Bhil  race. 

BHIM  or  Bheem,  a  prince  of  Me  war  who  was 
celebrated  for  activity,  and  could,  while  his  steed 
was  urged  to  its  speed,  disengage  and  suspend 
himself  bv  the  arms  from  the  bough  of  a  tree. 
To  one  of  these  experiments,  however,  he  owed 
his  death,  as  he  diuocated  his  spine  in  a  feat  of 
strength. — Tod's  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  392. 

BHIMA,  the  second  of  the  five  Pandava  bro- 
thers. He  was  of  great  bodily  strength,  ferocious 
courage,  wrathful  and  abusive,  and  a  gross  feeder. 
He  fought  in  the  Mahabharata  war  against  the 
Kaurava,  and  killed  several  of  his  opponents.  On 
the  eighteenth  and  last  day  of  the  fighting,  he 
struck  down  Duryodhana  by  a  foul  blow,  for  which 
his  incensed  brother  Yudishtra  struck  him,  and 
angered  Arjuna  and  Bala  Rama. — Taylor;  Gar- 
rett; Dowson, 

BHIMAH,  a  river  of  the  Mahratta  country, 
which  joins  the  Kistna.  It  is  often  confined  to  a 
narrow  bed,  as  at  Korygaon.  Bhima  Terai  is  the 
valley  of  the  Bhima  river,  famed  for  its  breed  of 
hardy  ponies  or  small  horses.    The  breed  is  known 
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in  Northern  India  as  the  Bhimratliali.  Mawa,  the 
horse  which  bore  Holkar  in  many  a  desperate 
strife,  was  of  this  breed.  The  head  is  a  model, 
exhibiting  the  highest  quality  of  blood,— ears  small 
and  pointed,  eyes  full  and  protruding,  and  a 
mouth  that  could  drink  out  of  a  teacup.  This  is 
the  type  of  the  Bhima  Terai  breed. 

BHIMAL.    Hind.    Species  of  Grewia. 

BHIMA-RATRI,  the  7th  night  of  the  7th  month 
of  the  77th  year  of  a  man's  age,  lunar  reckoning, 
after  which  a  Hindu  is  exempted  from  all  insti- 
tuted observances,  it  b^g  considered  the  end  of 
his  natural  life.  He  woSd  then  be  in  his  75th 
solar  year. — Wilson, 

BHIMB.    Hind.    Cocoinea  Indica. 

BHIM  {GORA,  in  the  Saharunpur  district  of 
the  N.W.  Provinces,  lat  29°  56'  N.,  long.  78°  14' 
E.,  has  a  kund  or  sacred  pool,  a  place  of  Hindu 
pilgrimage,  on  a  perpendicular  rock  350  feet  high. 

BHIM-RAJ,  HIND.,  Edolius  paradiseus,  is  the 
mocking-bird  of  Europeans. 

BHIM-SEN'S  GADA,  an  andent  stone  pillar 
at  Allahabad,  which  has  four  inscriptions  engraved 
on  its  surface.    See  Lat. 

BHIMTAL.    See  Lake. 

BHIN  AUNLAH.    Duk.    Phyllanthua  niruri. 

BHINDA  PURUB,  a  sacrificial  ceremony,  till 
recently  practised  in  Dholbhum. 

BHIRA,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jhelum ; 
Old  Bhiia,  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  a  mound  of 
ruins,  also  called  Jobnathnagar,  which  General 
Cunningham  supposes  to  be  the  ancient  capital  of 
Sophites  or  Sopeithes,  the  contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander, where  the  cunps  were  formed  of  Craterus 
and  Heph£88tton,  holdmg  both  banks  to  await  the 
arrival  of'  the  fleet  of  boats.  It  is  three  days' 
boating  distance  from  Mong,  the  ancient  Niksea, 
where  Alexander  defeated  Porus.  Bhira,  also, 
until  it  was  supplanted  by  Pind  Dadan  Khan,  had 
always  been  the  principal  city  in  this  part  of  the 
countiT.  At  Bmra,  the  Chinese  pilgnm  Fa  Hi»i 
crossed  the  Jhelum  in  a.d.  400;  and  against 
Bhira,  eleven  centuries  later,  Baber  conducted  his 
first  Indian  expedition. — Cunningham^  India^  155. 

BHIRBUTI.  Hind.  A  beautiful  scarlet- 
coloured  insect  resembling  a  piece  of  scarlet  velvet 
They  are  collected  during  the  rains.  They  yield 
an  oil,  and  have  a  use  similar  to  the  Cantharis  ai 
a  blister  and  irritant.— Potre//.    See  Insects. 

BHIRMI-SUGAN,  leaves  of  a  smaU  plant 
brought  to  Ajmir  from  Dehli,  employed  in  making 
scents.  Bhirmi-Vidaya,  leaves  of  a  climber  from 
Mount  Abu,  very  stimulating,  and  in  Ajmir  used 
in  the  'sect,'  a  disease  simulating  catalepsy.— 
Gen,  Med,  Top,  p.  129. 

BHIS,  Hind.,  also  Basend,  Bhisend.  The  edible 
root  of  the  lotus,  or  the  fibres  of  the  stem. — W, 

BHISHMA,  whose  early  name  was  Santanavu, 
was  son  of  Santanu,  raja  of  Hastinapur.  When  old, 
raja  Santanu  wished  to  marry  a  young  and  bean* 
tiful  girl,  but  her  parents  objectipg,  on  the  ground 
that  even  if  there  were  children,  Smtanavii  would 
succeed  to  the  kingdom,  Sautanavu  made  a 
vow  to  them,  saying,  ^If  you  will  give  your 
daughter  in  marriage  to  my  father,  I  will  never 
accept  the  kingdom,  or  nuunry  a  wife,  or  become 
the  Hither  of  diildren  by  any  woman ;  so  that  if 
your  daughter  bear  a  son  to  the  raja,  that  sMi 
shall  succeed  him  in  the  kingdom.*  This  sten 
vow  procured  him  the  designation  of  Bhishma, 
or  'the  dxeadfoL*     He  educated  DhritanMihtra, 
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Panda,  and  Yidiira,  and  afterwards  made  Drona 
the  preceptor  of  the  Pandava  and  Kaorava ;  and  at 
a  meeting  of  council  he  proposed  that  the  kingdom 
sbonld  he  divided  between  the  two  parties.  In 
the  battle  that  ensned,  he  led  the  Kauraya  race, 
and  on  the  tenth  day  he  was  mortally  woonded 
bj  Aijona.  The  Bhishm-ashtami  featiral,  on  the  8th 
day  (^  the  moon,  is  in  bonoor  of  the  childleas 
Bhishma,  in  which  libations  of  water  are  made  to 
his  ^Hiit,  also  (^erings  of  sesamnm  seeds  and  boiled 
xioe,  saying,  *  I  present  this  water  to  the  childless 
hero  BhJabma,  of  the  race  of  Yyaffhra^da,  the 
duef  of  the  house  of  Sankriti.  I^y  Bhidima, 
the  son  of  Santanu,  the  speaker  of  tmth  and  sab- 
jogator  of  Ids  passions,  obtain  by  tiiis  water  the 
oblations  dne  by  sons  and  granoBons.* — Garrett; 

BHISTEE,  Akglo-Hind.,  properly  Bahishti, 
a  water-carrier  who  conyeys  water  in  a  skin  slang 
from  his  shoolders,  resting  oyer  his  loins.  The 
water-akin  is  called  a  Mashak.  The  Pakhali, 
another  water-carrier,  carries  water  in  skins, 
pakbaV  dang  across  a  bollock. 

BHISTU  DHARI,  a  sect  of  the  Dada  Fanthi 
who  follow  the  ayocations  of  ordinary  life.  They 
bam  their  dead  at  dawn. 

BHTTAR.  Hind.  The  groand  on  which  a 
house  stands ;  the  Kampong  of  the  Malay,  at  com- 
poond  of  the  British.    In  Urda  it  is  theangan. 

BH06,  Hind.,  also  Bh()ga,  Bhogam,  and  Bogam. 
Enjoyment,  fruition,  use ;  anything  that  may  be 
used,  Sayedha  or  Ninredha,  t.e.  with  or  without 
ohstruction.  Bhogi  PandikaL,  the  festiyal  of 
enjoyment,  the  Tamil  New  Year,  when  good 
wtthes  and  new  year*s  compliments  and  gifts 
an  interdianged,  and  Indra  worsliipped.  Bho- 
gamu,  Teu,  also  Bhogam  Yadu,  a  common 
woman. 

BU06A,  food  offered  to  an  idol.  Bhoga- 
mandap,  that  part  of  the  temple  of  Jaganath 
where  the  food  to  be  offered  to  the  idol  is  cooked. 
Bhoga-mnrtU,  an  idol  carried  about  in  processions 
in  bra  of  the  principal  idol,  which  is  neyer  taken 
fom  the  shrine. 

BH06RA.  Hind.  Gleome  pentaphylla.  Mahr., 
the  Caaearia  elliptica. 

BHOI  or  Bhooee,  in  Telingana  and  in  the' 
momtitem  parta  of  India,  a  race  who  are  palanquin- 
bearen,  alBO  fishermen.    See  Bhui. 

BHOI-WANLU,  also  called  Ur-Bhoi-wanlu, 
meroenary  soldiers  ui  Southern  India,  who  senre 
natiye  chiefs.  They  aie  nerer  found  in  the  ranks 
of  tiie  Britiah  army.  There  are  a  few  of  them  in 
erety  large  town  in  the  south. 

BHOJ,  the  last  of  the  great  Pramara  race  of 

Hindns  who  ruled  oyer  Ujjein  and  Dhar.  He  was 

a  great  patron  of  learning.    His  name  is  famous 

in  the  Ittemture  of  India.    Bentley  fixed  his  era 

between  a.d.  982  and  1082 ;  but  Wilfoid  supposes 

him  to  haye  died  between  a.d.  977  and  982.    The 

nnme  of  Bhoj,  the  Pramara,  is  yery  celebrated  in 

the  aanak  <rf  India,  but  there  appear  to  haye  been 

mote  than  one  of  this  name  or  title.    The  Bhar 

nder  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Vikrama, 

or  to    have   been  a  contemporary.      The  nine 

Jawned  men,  the  nine  gems,  are  said  to  haye 

Amriflhed  during  his  reign,  or  that  of  Vikrama, 

.-wrhich  was  the  golden  age  of  Hindu  literatare; 

but  all  connected  with  Bhoj  is  uncertain,  even  his 

position  as  a  patron  to  literatore. 

BHOJA,    a   Yadaya  prince  who  reigned  at 


Mrittikayafti,  on  the  Pamasa  riyer,  in  Malwa. — 
Garrett;  Dowson, 

BHOJPATRA.    Hind.    Betula  bhojpatra. 

BHOJPUR,  a  rained  tovm  where  remains  of 
Buddhist  topes  stand,  on  the  southern  end  of  a 
low  range  of  hills,  6  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bbilsa,  and  7 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Sanchi. — Cunningham,  See  Bhilsa. 

BHOKUR.    Hind.    Cordia  latifolia,  itoar&. 

B*HOLA  NAT'H,  or  the  '  Simple  God,'  is  one  of 
the  epithets  of  Siya,  whose  want  of  reflection  is 
said  to  be  so  great,  that  he  would  giye  away  his 
own  diyinity  if  asked ;  from  bhulna,  to  forget. 

BHOLSERI.    DuKH.    Mimusops  elengi. 

BHONSLA,  the  family  surname  of  the  Mahratta 
rulers  of  Poona,  Sattara. 

Shah  Ji  Bhonsla,  . 
Sivaji,  Bon  of  do  , 


.    A.D.  1634 

bom  1627,  died  1680 

1680  to  1689 
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Sambaji,  son  of  Siraii,  reigned 

Their  laocewoH,  the  Peehwa,  were — 
Balaji  YiBhwanath. 

Balajl,  Ist  Peshwa, 1718 

Bali  Rao,  2d  do.,  ....        1721  to  1740 

Balaji  Bajl  Rao,  3d  do., 1740 

Madhu  Rao,  4th  do.,    ....        1761  to  1772 
Narayan  Rao,  5th  do.,  assasainated     .  .    1772 

Madhu  Rao  Narayan,  6th  do.,      .        .        1774  to  1795 
Baji  Rao  u.,  the  7th  and  last  do.,  1795;  defeated  and 
deposed,  1818 ;  died  at  Bithor,  near  Gawnpnr. 

The  family  rule  oyer  Kolhapura. — Imp.  Gaz, 

BHONSLA,  the  family  surname  of  the  Mahratta 
ruler  Siyaji,  was  also  that  of  the  ruling  dynasty  of 
Berar. 

Parsoji,  the  founder  of  the  Bhonsla  dynasty  of 
Berar,  was  a  priyato  hoFBeman  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sattara.  Though  bearing  the  same  surname 
as  the  family  of  Siyaji,  there  is  no  proof  that  be 
was  of  the  same  descent.  He  attained  distinction, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  raja  Saho ;  when 
he  returned  from  Dehli,  he  was  further  adyanced 
by  that  prince,  and  was  inyested  with  the  right  of 
collecting  all  the  Mahratta  dues  in  Berar  and  the 
forest  country  farther  to  the  east.  His  cousin 
Raghoji,  who  was  a  fayonrito  of  raja  Saho,  and 
nuuried  to  his  sister-in-law,  was  raised  to  his 
station  on  his  death,  in  prdPerence  to  Paisoji's 
son,  who  ought  to  haye  succeeded  him.  In  1784 
Raghoji  Bhonsla  was  nominated  Sena  Sahib 
Suba,  or  General  of  the  Mahratta  Confederacy. 
In  1745  the  head  of  the  family  became  the  undis- 
puted ruler  of  G^ondwana.  Raghoji  IL,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  1788,  had  preyiously  shot 
his  own  brother  Sabaji.  Raghoji  ii.,  after  a 
reign  of  30  or  40  years,  died  on  the  22d  March 
1816,  leaying  but  one  son,  Parsoji,  who  was 
imbecile  in  mind  and  body.  After  some  opposi- 
tion, Mudhaji,  known  as  Apa  SaMb,  son  of 
Venkaji,  was  declared  regent,  and  sedulously 
courted  the  British  alliance.  In  January  1817  he 
proceeded  to  Ghanda,  and  during  his  absence  from 
Nagpur,  Parsoji  died,  murdered,  aa  it  was  subse- 
quently learnt,  by  Apa  Sahib^s  secret  orders.  The 
latter,  as  nearest  heir,  now  became  raja  of 
Nagpur.  Ayowedly  a  warm  friend  of  the  British, 
he  priyately  intrigued  against  them  in  all  direc- 
tions, until  Noyember  following,  when  he  threw 
off  the  mask  and  declared  hostilities.  The  battles 
of  SitabakU  and  Nagpur  followed,  in  which  he  was 
signally  defeated,  and  was  forced  personally  to 
surrender,  and  to  agree  to  terms  which  rendered 
him  wholly  dependent  on  the  British.  In  January 
1818  he  was  permitted  to  resume  the  goyem- 
ment,  but  immediately  reoommenoed  his  intrigues. 
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Apa  Sahib^s  r^>eated  treachery  having  proved 
him  unworthy  of  tnist,  the  British  Govomment 
decreed  his  deposition,  and  placed  Raghoji,  a 
grandson  of  Kaghoji  il.,  at  the  head  of  Nagpur 
state.  On  the  12th  May  1818,  Apa  Sahib  flad 
from  the  place  allotted  to  him,  to  the  Sikh  tem> 
toiies,  and  he  nltimately  died,  in  1840,  abnoat 
forgotten,  at  Jodhpur.  The  family  became  ertinct 
daring  the  administration  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  on 
the  demise  of  Groozur,  grandson  of  Raghoji,  who 
in  1818  had  been  seated  on  the  throne  when 
Madhaji  (Apa  Sahib)  was  deposed.  After  the 
defection  of  Apa  Sahib  in  1817,  the  administra- 
tion was,  at  first,  conducted  by  British  officers ; 
but  in  1826,  on  the  raja  coming  of  age,  the 
territories  were  handed  over  to  him,  the  British 
Government  retaining  in  their  own  hands  certain 
districts  for  the  payment  of  the  military  force  of 
Berar.  In  1829  these  also  were  given  up,  a 
treaty  having  been  made  with  the  Governor- 
General,  whereby,  in  lieu  of  the  native  contingent, 
a  sum  of  8  lakhs  of  rupees  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
British  Government.—^^pAiR^toRe,  p.  642.  See 
Mahratta  Grovernments ;  Sivaji. 

BHOOA.    Hind.    See  Insecto. 

BHOOI-DAGDHA.  Hind.  A  place  of  cremation. 

BHOPA.  A  hereditary  guardian  of  the  Mahadeo 
temple.  The  chief  of  Ahnod,  in  the  Hudiangabad 
district,  is  one  of  the  Bhopa.  Bhopi,  also  Bhopya, 
the  priest  of  a  village  temple,  generally  a  Sndra. 

BHOPAL,  a  feudatory  state  in  Malwa,  in 
Central  India,  in  alliance  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment. It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Gwalior,  N.E. 
and  S.E.  by  the  Saugor  and  Nerbadda  territories, 
S.  W.  by  the  possessions  of  Holkar  and  Sindia,  and 
N.W.  by  those  of  Sindia.  It  lies  between  lat. 
22°  32'  and  23°  46'  N.,  and  long.  76°  25'  and  78°  60' 
E.;  is  157  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  76  broad 
from  N.  to  S.,  with  an  area  of  about  8200  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  769^200  in  1875.  Its 
army  is  694  horse,  2200  foot,  and  57  guns.  The 
famUy  are  of  Pathan  descent,  belonging  to  the 
Abdul  Aziz  Khel  of  the  Dowlatzai  sept  of  the 
Orakzai ;  Dr.  Hunter  sa^s  the  Mirazai  Khel.  It  was 
formed  into  a  principality  by  Dost  Muhammad,  in 
the  service  of  Aurangzeb,  on  whose  demise.  Dost 
Muhammad  established  his  independent  authority, 
and  died  in  1723,  aged  66.  Several  changes  in 
the  suooession  occurred  ]  and  during  the  Mahratta 
rule  the  oonntry  was  harrassed  by  that  race,  and 
overrun  by  Pindari  When  Colonel  Goddard,  in 
1778,  marched  through  the  territory,  en  route  to 
Bombay,  its  ruler  treated  Groddard  with  great 
kindness,  and  this  has  never  been  f  orgott^  by  the 
British.  And  again,  in  1809,  the  Nawab  VLtged 
Ccdonel  Close  to  grant  British  protection.  Since 
1817  the  alliance  has  been  intimate.  About  1818 
the  Nawab  was  accidentally  shot,  and  his  widow, 
Kudsia  Begum,  retained  the  control  until  1837, 
when  his  Bon*in-]aw,  Jahangir  Mahomed,  husband 
of  his  daughter,  Sikander  Begum,  was  appointed. 
On  his  death  in  1844,  Sikander  Begum  reigiied 
till  her  death  in  186a  Her  daughter,  Shah  Jahan, 
ruled  till  her  death.  Sultan  Jahan  Begum  married 
in  1874.  These  ladies  abandoned  the  Gosha 
customs  of  their  religion,  transacted  ablv  all  busi- 
ness in  public ;  and  during  the  revolt  in  1857  Secun- 
der  Begum  adhered  firmlv  to  the  British,  for  which 
she  was  rewarded  by  Uie  grant  of  the  pargana 
of  Baixseah,  and  created  a  knight  of  the  Star  of 
India.    She  died  in  1^68,  and  was  succeeded  by 
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her  daughter.  Shah  Jahan  Begom.  Her  oonMnt 
was  Nawab,  Wala  Jah,  Amir-ul-Mulk,  BjvA 
Muhanunad  Siddiq  Husain  Khan,  Sahib  Baliadur. 
— Ailcheson's  Treaties y  iv.  p.  309. 

BHOPAL  AGENCY  is  a  British  political  de- 
partment in  relation  with  Eildiipur,  Bhopal, 
Kaignrh,  Nuzsingurh,  Eurwai,  Muksudingarb, 
Manomedgurh,  Basoda,  Pathari,  Larawut,  Gwalior 
districts;  Seronje.  The  three  petty  chiefahipe, 
Kurwai,  Mahomedgurh,  and  Basowda,  are  im- 
mediatdy  dependent  on  t^e  British  Government 
itself.  The  reUtives  of  other  chiefs,  with  iheii 
immediate  suzerain,  have  been  mediated  and 
guaranteed  by  the  British  Government — Treaties. 

BHOPAWAK,  a  British  political  agency  which 
superintends  four  petty  feudatory  states,  viz.  thai 
of  Jobut,  whose  chief  is  a  Rahtor  Rajput,  with  a 
population  of  about  7000,  chiefly  Bhils ;  Mutwara, 
also  with  a  Bhil  population;  Ehattewana  and 
Ruttonmul;  Mota  Burkhera;  Kali  BourL  The 
guaranteed  states  are  Aliraipur  of  Dhar,  Jabooi, 
Nimkhera  or  Tirla,  Chota  Burkhera  or  Sorepur, 
Mota  Burkhera,  and  Kali  BowrL — Aitchestm,  iv.405i 

BHORA.  Behg.  Mangrove;  Rhizophoramangli; 
R.  mucronata. 

BHOR  GHAT,  in  lat.  18°  44'  N.,  long.  73°  22'  B., 
in  the  Dekhan,  the  principal  pass  on  the  route  from 
Bombay  to  Poona.  It  bias  been  formed  into  part 
of  the  Great  Peninsular  Railway  line.  The  top  of 
the  ghat  is  1798  feet  above  the  sea.    See  Railway. 

BHOSE.  Anglo-Beno.  An  honorific  suffix  to 
several  Kayasth  families  in  Bengal ;  properly  Baso. 

BHOT.  This  word,  accordingto  Latham,  under 
the  appellations  of  Bult  in  Bultistan,  But  ia 
Butan,  Bet  in  Tibet,  or  in  such  words  as  the 
Bhuteya  or  Bhotiya,  in  ethnology,  oompriaes  the 
Little  Tibetans,  the  natives  of  Bhot-pa  or  Tisdakh, 
the  Tibetans  of  Tibet  proper,  and  the  dosek 
allied  tribes  of  Butan.  Balti  or  Baltiytd  is  called 
Palolo  or  Balor  by  the  Dards,  and  Nang  Kod  by 
the  Tibetans.  It  is  preserved,  he  says,  in  Ptoleosy 
in  Byltfls.  The  country  is  frequently  called  Skardo 
or  mardO)  from  the  name  of  its  fort  and  o^itaL 
Balti  proper  is  a  small  table-land,  and.  wi^  that 
of  Deotsu,  is  about  60  miles  long  and  86  broad; 
the  mean  height  of  its  villages  above  the  sea  ii 
about  7000  feet  The  Balti,  the  people  of  little 
Tibet,  the  Byltm  of  Ptolemy,  though  Tibetan  in 
language  and  appearance,  are  all  Mahomedaiu, 
and  differ  from  the  more  eastern  Tibetans  of  Le 
(who  call  them86lvesBhotia,or  inhabitants  of  Bhot), 
by  being  taller  and  lees  stoutly  madeu  Their  laa- 
guage  differs  considerably  from  that  of  Le,  bal 
only  as  one  dialect  differs  from  another.  The  Bhoi 
of  Ladakh  is  strong,  hardy,  shorty  and  square,  witk 
a  decidedly  Mongd  physiognomy,  by  vrMoh  is 
meant  a  flat  face,  broad  cheek,  depressed  noac^ 
very  lai^  ears,  oblique  and  narrow  eye,  cortained 
at  the  comers,  black  hair  and  low  stature,  th^ 
average  height  being  5  feet  6  *1  inches.  The  skuft 
are  less  Mongolian,  having  a  capacity  of  72  cdbk 
inches,  80  cubic  inches  bong  a  fair  oapaaty  for  i 
European.  The  grand  Lama  is  a  Bhot.  As  t 
general  rule,  the  Himalaya  mountains  dividi 
Bindnstan  from  Bhothmd,  but  there  aie  Bhot  a 
several  parts  south  of  the  crest  of  those  mountaiii 
in  Garhwal  and  KamaozL  The  peonle  of  Le,  tb 
eastern  Tibetans,  call  themselves  ^Bhotia,  or  ir 
habitants  oi  Bhot  They  are  not  so  tall,  and  an 
stouter  made  than  the  IKbetans  of  Balti  or  litlfe 
Tibet.     Bhotiya  dialects  vary   in   Maaa,   Ni<i» 
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liiiaiii,DMniia,aiidByaxi0;  bat  they  are  all  cloeely 
allied  to  the  Tibetan  now  qx^en  in  Hundes. — 
Tlumgon's  Tr.  247;  Latham's  Elknol.;  A.  Cun- 
mngkam, 

BHOULI YA  is  a  light  Bajra  boat,  varying  in 
cUmeDsknis  between  the  Dhengi  or  panenger  boat 
and  amiddle-Bized  Bajra.  It  is  in  genenu  use  on 
tiM  Gaiige«»  alike  for  a  anbarban  trip  pr  for  a  long 
up-coQDtry  jonmey.    See  Boat. 

BH0WNAG6AB,  in  long.  72°  2V  £.,  and  lat 
21°  47'  N.,  a  seaport  in  Kattrawar,  9  mUes  N.W. 
of  G<^o.  The  principal  taluqaan  are  the  Nawab  of 
JnDagaih,  the  Jam  of  Navanaggar,  the  Rawal  of 
Bhownaggar,  the  Rana  of  Porebandar,  the  Baj  of 
Dnngdia,  and  the  Thakur  of  Marvi.  Junagnrh, 
ths  niOBt  important,  is  held  by  a  descendant  of 
Sher  Khan  Babi,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  seized 
it  in  the  general  anarchy  which  pieceded  the  sub- 
▼enion  of  the  Moghuls.  20  miles  to  the  west  are 
the  niina  of  Balabhipura,  a  snbme^ed  town 
cofered  with  18  feet  of  alluvium.  Half  the  towns 
and  villages  around  are  built  from  the  bricks  and 
cured  stoiieB  of  this  ancient  city. — Dn  Nicholson 
in  B&mbav  Times,  February  1852. 

BHRAMARA  MABI.  Tel.  Glevodendron  ser- 
ratnm.    The  Telugu  word  signifies  bee-killer. 

BHRAMUK.    Beng.    Helianthus  annuns. 

BfiBATAB.  Sahsk.  Brother;  he  who  carries 
orasBsts. 

BBfiATHI-DWITYA.  Sansk.  A  Hindu  festival 
OD  the  second  of  the  numth  Kartik,  on  which 
Hindu  asters  entertain  brotherB,  in  memory  of 
Taanna  emtertaininff  her  brother  Yama,  It  is 
the  ^  brothtf '  festiyal  of  the  Hindus,  and  is  held 
on  the  second  day  of  the  new  moon  following  the 
£ah  Poojah  or  DiwalL  A  brother  goes  to  his 
sister's  house,  and  receives  from  her  unhusked  rice, 
doorva  grass,  and  sandal,  with  good  wishes,  which 
the  brother  reciprocates. — Wilson, 

BHBIGUy  a  Hindu  aage,  mentioned  in  the 
several  Poranas.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  on  Mount 
3f  sndara,  and  is  described  as  wearing  a  shred  of 
doth  only  aiound  his  loins,  with  a  pilgrim's  staff 
And  beg^ur's  dish  in  his  hand.  Bhrigu,  Vasishtha, 
and  Atii  are  three  of  the  great  saints  or  sages 
called  Prajanatior  Brahmadika,  that  is,  mind-bom 
sons  of  Branma,  variously  described  as  7,  9,  10, 
and  even  21  in  number. —  WiUiams'  Story  ofNala^ 
p.  314;  fTord,  iv.  p.  23.    See  Brahmadika^ 

BHRIGU,  a  name  of  the  planet  Venus. 

BHRI6U-BANSI,  a  tribe  of  Rajputs  claiming 
descent  from  Parasa  Rama,  the  stem  of  the  Bar- 
hodiadan. 

BHRIKGLAR.    BjEai a.    Yerbesina  proetrata. 

BHRIN6I,  the  skeleton  attendant  on  Siva. 

BHU,  in  Hindu  astronomy,  seems  to  imply  the 
middle  plsca  Bhu-chacra,  when  applied  to  the 
crWitial  sphere,  means  the  equinoctial  line.  Bhn- 
cafsa,  the  nb^ns  of  tihe  equator.  Bhu-paridhi,  the 
flame  as  Bha-ehaora. 

BHU.    Bjsko.   Gontnotion  of  Bhum,  the  earth. 

Bbn,  also  JBOiuni,  aJso  Bhutn.  Earth,  land, 
aotl»  gnyond,  hereditary  hmded  property.  Bhu- 
daMi,  a  gift  of  land.  Bha-pati,  a  hmdholder,  a 
pviaoe^    Bhmnia,  a  proprietor. 

BhUy  Bhurar,  Swar,  earth  and  sky  and  heaven. 

Bhn-ada,  scarlet  garland  flowera,  Hedychium 
suMmtif oUmn ;  ako  Abelmoechus  escukntus. 

Bha-Devi,  also  Bhoma  Devi,  also  Prit'hivi,  in 
Binda  mytitolo^,  names  of  the  earth,  and  fabled 
U>  have  been  marned  to  Prithn,  the  tot  king  who 


taught  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  ground ;  hence 
the  earth  is  called  Prit^hivi.  Bhu-Devi  is  the  terres- 
trial name  of  Parvati,  as  goddess  of  the  earth.    As 
the  names  of  Diana  were  varied  to  suit  her  various 
forms,  she  being  Luna  in  heaven,  Proserpine  or 
Hecate  in  hell,  so  her  archetype,  the  Hindu  rarvati, 
is  the  heavenly  Bhavani,  on  earth  Bhu  Devi,  ana 
Patala-Devi  as  consort  of  the  regent  of  the  infernal 
regions.    Bhu-Deva,  as  spouse  of  the  earth  god- 
dess, is  a  name  of  Siva. 
Bhoi  Mung,  Arachis  hypogsea,  ground  nut 
Bhuin-Chiwapa,  Ecempferia  rotunda. 
Bhuin-Dagdba,  lit.  earth  burning.      Gifts   of 
Hindus  at  marriages  and  funerals,  from  the  cere- 
mony of  burning  earth  prior  to  their  prcsentatioD. 
Bhuin-Dalim,  Careya  herbacea. 
Bhuin-Dumur,  Ficus  repen& 
Bhoin-Jamba,  Premna  herbacea. 
Bhuin-Kamri,  Ipomosa  Gangetica. 
Bhuin-Eumra,   Batatas   paniculata,  also   Tri- 
chosanthes  cordate. 
Bhuin-Koit,  Feronia  elephantum. 
Bhui-Eoli,  a  tribe  of  the  £u>li  race  of  the  west 
of  India.    They  and  other  non- Aryans  devote  their 
women  to  the  gods,  and  style  them  Murli,  Jogni, 
and  Basavi ;  the  deities  to  whom  those  near  the 
Bhima  are  devoted  are  Fellamah  and  Mata. 
Bhui-Mung,  ground  nut,  earth  nut. 
Bhuin-Okn,  creeping  vervain,  Zapania  nodiflora 
Bhuin-Pat^  creeping  Dentella,  D^tella  repena 
Bhui-Phul,  also  Bhonphor,  PhelipsBa  calotropidia 
Bhui-Sing,  Arachis  hypogsea,  ground  nut. 
Bhui-Sunn,  Grotalaria  proetrata. 
Bhu-Kumbnm,  earthquakes. 
Bbu-Kupittham,  Feronia  elephantum. 
Bhu-Loka,  earth.     See  Ldka. 
Bhuchakra  Gadda,  also  Nela  gummudu.    Batatas 
paniculata,  Ch. 

BHUDUGE,  or  Badhak,  a  predatory  race  of  the 
I'^adaI  TerAi 

BHUGRI.  HiKD.  An  inferior  kind  of  date 
boiled  in  oil  and  water  and  dried ;  used  in  Multan 
and  the  Derajat ;  ako  the  Ber  fruit  dried. 

BHUI,  Bhuiya,  or  Bhuya,  a  very  numerous  tribe 
dwelling  all  akmg  the  borders  of  Bengal,  Orissa, 
and  part  of  Behar.  Colond  Dalton  tibinks  they 
were  once  the  dominant  race  in  Assam ;  they  seem, 
he  say  a,  to  have  been  the  i)rior  occupants  of  Bengal, 
and  to  have  no  connection  with  the  Bhumi  or 
Boyar.  Thev  appear  to  be  the  original  occupants 
of  much  of  the  lower  country  to  the  south  of  the 
Ghutia  Nagpur  plateau,  great  part  of  Singbhu'ii, 
and  Bowani,  and  the  borders  of  Orissa.  They  have 
been  partly  driven  from  a  portion  of  their  country, 
and  toey  are  parUy  dominated  over  by  E(^  them- 
selves probably  impelled  south  and  east  by  pressure 
from  the  north  and  west  But  they  are  still  very 
numerous  in  all  the  districts  and  petty  states 
thereabouts,  and  are  found  more  or  less  all  the 
way  across  the  lower  hill  country  to  the  borders 
of  Behar,  close  up  to  Gya,  where  they  are  succeeded 
by  the  Eahar  as  palanquin-bearers.  The  Bhuya 
are  the  palanquin-be^urers  of  Ghutia  Najgpor. 
Major  Tickell  describes  them  as  originally  rich  in 
cattle ;  and  Mr.  Oampbell  deems  it  poasibie  that 
the  Hindus  have  changed  them  to  Goali,  who  are 
the  most  numerous  Hindu  race  in  B^gal  and 
Orissa.  They  are  a  dark-complexioned  race,  with 
rather highcheek-banes,  but  not  otherwise  peculiar, 
and  approximate  in  appearance  to  the  Urya. 
Those  in  the  hills  towards  the  Behar  border  have 
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a  darker  complexion.  They  have  no  language  of 
their  own,  but  speak  Urya  on  the  Urya  borders, 
Bengali  on  the  borders  of  Bengal,  and  Hindi 
further  north. — Campbell ;  Dalton, 

BHUIHER,  a  yery  primitive  small  tribe  of  a 
few  hundred  families  met  with  in  Palamau  and 
Jaahpur,  but  who  must  not  be  confounded  either 
with  the  Bbuiya  or  the  Boyar.  They  are  very 
dark,  heads  altogether  round  as  bullets,  projecting 
jaws  and  lips,  scarcely  any  prominence  oi  nose, 
piffs'  eyes,  large  bodies,  and  small  limbs ;  no  mus- 
ciuar  devedopment,  short  of  stature,  not  one  of  them 
more  than  five  feet,  very  filthy  in  their  persons, 
with  diseased  skins  and  sore  eyes. — Dalton^  188. 

BHUIN-HAR,  also  Bhoon-har,  a  Hindu  agri- 
cultural tribe,  numerouB  in  the  districts  of  QonUdi- 
pur,  Azimgarh,  and  Benarea  The  raja  of  Ben- 
ares is  of  this  race.  They  claim  Brahmanical 
descent,  and  style  themsdves  Thakur,  with  names 
of  subaiviaions  common  to  them  and  Sarwaria 
Brahmans,  as  Suidal,  Gautam,  Dikshit,  Upa- 
dhyaya,  and  Panday;  and  those  which  have  no 
distinct  appellations  have  tities  connecting  them 
wit^  the  same  stock,  as  the  Sankarwar,  who  take 
the  title  of -Misr,  the  Donwar,  that  of  Tewari,  etc. 
No  Brahmanic  honours  are,  however,  paid  by  any 
caste  to  the  Babhan  or  Bhnin-har.  Thev  have 
some  curious  rules,  within  which  they  and  Kaiputs 
may  take  food  from  one  another,  and  in  Ghutia 
Nagpur  they  claim  to  be  Rajputs.  The  names  of 
their  clans  are  almost  without  exception  framed 
from  the  Rajputs.  Their  customs  present  a  strik- 
ing similarity  to  those  of  the  Sjshatriya  class,  and 
in  fact,  except  their  own  assertion,  there  seems  to 
be  not  one  single  reason  for  belieying  the  curious 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  Ins  Ethnology 
of  India,  that  there  is  '  no  doubt  that  this  class  * 
is  formed  by  an  intermixture  of  Brahmans  with 
some  inferior  caste. — Campbell;  Wilson ;  Skerrina, 

BHUI  VANSA,  a  zamindari  race,  called  Ehuraa 
raja  and  Bhui  Vansa,  who  ruled  in  Orissa  from 
1580  to  1804,  when  Mukund  Deo  was  deposed. 

BHUIYA,  a  raoe  in  Keonjhur  and  Bonai,  divided 
into  four  dans,— (1)  the  Mai  or  Desh  Bhuiya,  who 
caU  themselves,  and  are  called,  the  Desh-lok,  or 
the  people  of  the  country,  (2)  the  Dandsena,  (8) 
the  Khatti,  and  (4)  the  Raj-kuli  Bhuiya.  They  are 
anxious  to  oblige,  and  have  customs  of  primitive 
simplidty.  There  are  60  chiefs  in  the  Pawn 
Desh  or  Bhuiya  highlands,  and  a  knotted  string 
passed  from  village  to  village  will  rouse  tlie  whole 
of  them. — DaltotCs  Ethnol^. 

BHUJ,  in  lat.  28°  16'  K,  long.  69°  48J'  E., 
capital  of  the  province  of  Gutch.  The  Dak  bun- 
galow is  281  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  hill  fort  is 
678  feet  by  trigonometric  measurement  Bhuj  is 
on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  which  there  is  a 
snake  temple.  It  was  taken  by  Sir  W.  Keir^s  army 
on  the  28d  March  181 9.  Its  three  principal  temnles 
are  Suvama  Raya,  Kalyan  Eswar,  Swamanoap. 
A  large  number  of  articles  in  gold  and  silver  are 
annniSly  made.  The  silver  and  gold  used  are  very 
nearly  pure.    The  charge  is  at  the  rate  of  8  annas 

Ssr  tolft  wdght.  A  stone  procured  from  the 
ubba  hills  is  polished  at  Bhuj,  and  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  marble  in  the  decoration  of  temples. 
BHUJAPATRI.  Tkl.  Betula  bhojpatra. 
BHUKHA  MATA.  In  a  temple  at  Udaipur 
is  a  nioture  so  called,  personifying  Famine.  Her 
necklace,  like  that  of  her  lord  Siva  or  Mdiadeo, 
is  of  skulls.    Two  persons  are  represented  lying 
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near  who  have  died  of  famine,  and  a  beast  of  prey 
is  approaching  to  devour  them.  The  words  mean 
hungry  mother,  gaunt  famine. — Tod, 

BHuKRI.  Hind.  Tribulus  alatus,  T.  lanugi- 
nosus. 

BHUKSA,  a  forest  tribe  under  the  hills  from 
Purunpur  Subna  on  the  Sapda  to  Chandpur  on 
the  Ganges.  They  claim  to  be  Puar  Rajputs 
expelled  from  Dhar,  and  had  taken  refuge,  first  in 
Oudh,  and  finally  in  the  hills  bordering  on  Kamaon. 
Th^  are  divided  into  15  clans, — 12  superior,  8 
inferior. — WiUon^a  Glossary. 

BHULAM.    Tel.    Aloe  littoralis. 

BHULEA  and  Sansu  are  silk  doths  much  nsed 
by  the  women  of  Nepal. 

BHULL.  Like  all  large  rivers  which  flow  for 
a  very  length^ied  course  through  an  alluvial  Boil^ 
the  Indus  throws  up  patches  of  alluvial  depoeit 
at  its  mouth.  In  Sind  these  are  called  Bhnll,  and 
they  are  of  great  value  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
red  rice  of  the  country.  They  are  swampy,  and 
exist  on  both  sides  of  the  prindpal  mouths  of  the 
Indus,  in  the  Gora  buree  and  Sbahbunder  parganas, 
but  produce  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rice 
consumed  in  Sind. — Simmonds,  p.  298. 

BHULLEH,  a  dan  of  A^icula  Rajputs. 

BHUM.  Samse.,  Hind.  The  land,  earth  ;  Bom, 
Pers.  Bhumia,  a  landlord.  Bhumiawat,  a  general 
plundering.   Bhum-bhai,  a  landowner  in  a  village 

Bhum  Bakeswar,  a  group  of  hot  sulphur  springs  < 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bakeswar  streamlet,  in  the  ' 
Birbhum  district  of  Bengal,  lat  23°  53'  80^  N., 
long.  87°  24'  35^  E.;  Fahr.  128°  to  162°.     About 
120  cubic  feet  per  minute  are  ejected  from  the 
hottest  well 

Bhumha,  the  tntdary  divinity  of  a  Tillage,  or 
its  boundaries. 

Bhumhari,  freehold  land  tenures  in  Chutia 
Nagpur. 

Bnumi,  a  man  of  the  soil. 

Bhumi,  in  Hindu  astronomy,  the  terreBtrid 
globe,  supposed  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  aniveree. 

Bhumi  savana,  proper,  natural  to  the  earth. 

Bhumi  savana  dina,  a  natural  day. 

Bhumi-Daha,  being  reduced  to  earth,  being 
burned  as  a  Hindu. 

Bhumi  Jombuka,  Gunta  barings. 

Bhumi-Nim,  Bonnaya  serrata. 

Bhumi  Kumara,  Trichosanthes  cordata. 

Bhumi  Tylum,  naphtha,  petroleum,  earth  oil. 

Bhumowra,  Cornus  capitata. 

Bhum-Phor,  earth  -  splitter  ;  Philipsea  calo* 
tropidis,  Tulipa  stdlata. 

Bhumidevi,  the  goddesBof  the  earth,  and  VIshnii't 
secondai^  wife. 

Bhumiya,  in  Muttra  district^  an  altar  or  shrine 
of  the  village  deity ;  it  is  an  oblong  low  structuM 
of  masonry. 

BHUMLA.  HiNB.  From  Bhum,  land.  A  lauded 
proprietor  in  Rajputana;  the  allodial  proprietor 
of  Mewar,  offshoots  of  the  earliest  princaa.  Tbs 
term  Bapota  implies  the  inheritance  or  patrimony; 
its  holder,  if  a  military  vasBal,  is  called  Bhiuni% 
meaning  one  actually  identified  with  the  aoi 
(Bhum).  The  Bhumia  of  Rajasthan  is  the  Mahc 
medan  wuttun-dar,  or  meeras-dar,  and  the  Caiu» 
atchi  of  the  Tamils.  The  Bhumia  is  vested  ^th  tfai 
rights  of  the  crown,  in  its  share  of  tb»  bho^  sr 
rent  But  when  their  own  laud  is  in  the  pie- 
dicament  called  gultbas,  or  revendons  from  lapott 
to  the  commune,  he  is  seised  in  dl  the  rigbte  «l 
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the  former  proprietor;  or  by  internal  arrange- 
1llentj^  they  can  convey  sach  right  by  cession  of 
the  commune.      The  Bhum  is  exempt  from  the 
jnreebormeBsaringrod;  it  is  nerer  asseBsed ;  and 
his  only  sign  of  al^anoe  ia  a  quit-rent,  in  most 
eaaea  triennial,  and  the  tax  of  luiur-lakur,  a  war 
impoflition,  since  commuted  for  money.     These 
allodial  tenanta  are  the  yeomen  of  Rajasthan, 
and,  as  in  the  districts  of  Komnlmer  and  Mandel- 
garii,  constitute  the  landwehr,  or  local  militia. 
The  Rajput  Taunts  his  aristocratic  distinction 
derived  from  the  land,  and  opposes  the  title  of 
Bhnmia  Raj,  or  goyemment  or  the  soil,  to  the 
Banya  Raj,  or  commercial  government,  which  he 
affixes  as  an  epithet  of  contempt  to  Jeypore; 
where    *  wealth   aoeumuhites   and   men   decay.* 
Bhmn  rakhwali,  or  land  [in  return  for]  *'  preserva- 
tion,' 18  one  kind  of  Bhum ;  the  crown  itself  holda 
bhom  rakhwali  on  its  own  fiscal  demesnes,  consist- 
ing of  small  portions  in  each  village.    In  S.  1782, 
the  turbulent  Bhumia  on  the  western  frontiers 
woe  diecked  by  the  Rajput  chiefs  on  thdr  borders, 
anl  the  Sindil,  the  Deoia,  the  Bala,  the  Bora,  the 
Balecha,  and  the  Soda  were  then  compell^  to 
aerritude.      The  ancient  dans,  prior  to  Sanga 
Raoa,  had  ceased,  on  the  rising  greatness  of  the 
aaheequent  new  division  of  clans,  to  hold  the 
higher  grades  of  rank,  and  had,  in  fact,  merged 
into  the  general  military  landed  proprietors  of 
the  country  under  the   term   Bhumia.     These 
Bhomia,  the  sdons  of  the  earliest  princes,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  Mewar ;  those 
of  high  antiquity  were  defended  from  oppres- 
am  by  the  rodcs  and  wilds  in  which  they  obtained 
A  footmg,  as  in  Komulmer,  the  wilds  of  Ghuppun, 
or  plains  of  Mandelgurh,  long  under  the  kings, 
and  where  thebr  agricultural  pursuits  maintained 
them.     Their  clannish  appeuations,  Eombawut, 
Lioonawut,  and  Ranawut,  distinctly  show  from 
what  stem  and  when  they  branched  off ;  and  as 
they  ceased  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  visit 
the  court  on  the  new  and  continually  extending 
TBoificBtio&B,  they  took   to  the  plough.      But 
while  they  disdained  not  to  derive  a  subsistence 
from  labouring  as  hosbandmen,  they  never  aban- 
doned their  arms;   and  the  Bhumia,  amid  the 
crags  of  the  alpine  AravaUi,  where  he  pastures 
his  eatde  or  cultivates  his  fields,  preserves  the 
eRCt  mien  and  proud  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  with 
mom  tnctal»lity,  and  less  arrogance  and  folly, 
than  his  more  courtly  but  now  widely  separated 
iHWihren.      They  form  a  considerable  body  in 
many  diBtricts,  armed  with  matchlock,  sword, 
mod  riiield.     In  Mandelgurh,  where  their  own 
interests  and  the  prince's  unite,  four  thousand 
Hiiumia  could  be  collected    They  held  and  main- 
tained wiihoint  support  the  important  fortress  of 
tlukt  district,  for  their  prince,  during  half  a  century 
of  UawaoH-^Tixfs  Rajasthan,  1 169,  498. 

BHUMU,  literally  earth-bom,  prior  inhabitants 
o#  Oriatt,  with  whom  the  Uraon  or  Ho  or  Kol 
miiyd  when  driven  eastward.  Bhumij  are  the 
majori^  of  the  population  in  all  the  estates  of  the 
Jtfaahhmn  district  to  the  south  of  the  Kassai  river. 
.Am  they  approach  the  confines  of  Ghutia  Nagpur, 
tHey  <igpttr  to  be  called  indifferently  Mundah  or 
Hbsnmjv  «>d  ^eee  intermarry.  More  to  the  east, 
fclie  Bhumij  have  greatly  assimilated  to  the  Ben- 
mH  ;  many  have  acquired  estates  and  influence  as 
Sirdar  Ghatwali,  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the 
j«flM&    Hiey  tenadously  cling  to  their  national 
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songs  and  dances.  Bhumij  are  to  be  found  in 
Mohurbunj  and  Eeonjur,  and  it  is  this  branch  of 
the  Mmidiui  race  which  has  spread  farthest  in  an 
eastern  direction.  The  Bhamij  of  the  lower  part 
of  Singbhum  and  Manbhum  are  tolerably  civilked. 
All  the  wild  tribes  of  Central  India  worship  re- 
latives immediately  after  death,  and  the  Bhunjia, 
Bhumij,  and  Kol  tribes,  practise  the  ceremony 
whereby  the  soul  of  a  man  just  deceased  is 
attracted  or  conjured  into  some  tangible  thing, 
which  is  brought  back  into  the  house  soon  after 
the  funeral,  apparently  that  the  soul  may  thence- 
forth be  worshipped  as  a  household  spirit.  Traces 
of  this  superstition  may  be  found  all  the  world 
over.  It  IS  practised  by  Hindus.  Herodotus  and 
Homer  show  its  antiquity.  Captain  Burton  men- 
tions it  in  Africa.  The  Bhumij,  dwelling  between 
the  Kassai  and  Snbamarekha  rivers,  are  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Dhalbhum,  Barabhum,  Patkum, 
Bagmundi,  and  still  form  the  bulk  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Many  are  Sirdar  Ghatwali,  and  well  off, 
and  those  dwelling  amongst  the  Bengali  still  retain 
their  dancing  customs. — Cent  Ind.  Prov,  Com.  Rep, 
pp.  5,  9 ;  Dalton,  pp.  147,  156 ;  Campbell,  p.  35. 

BHUMTAS.    Hind.    Salix  tetrasperma. 

BHUNDARA,  a  district  in  the  Nagpur  division 
of  the  Central  Provinces,  situated  on  the  Wain- 
ganga,  east  of  Nagpur.  It  has  an  area  of  1748 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  626,000.  Some 
noble  specimens  of  the  Kuttnng  bamboo  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Lanjee  jungles  north  of  Bhundara, 
on  the  Deo  and  Son  riven,  also  in  Senmcha, 
and  (though  smaller)  in  the  cantonment  of 
Jnbbmpur. 

BHUNGHE.    Beng.    Corchorus  olitorius. 

BHUNIYA  or  Bhuiyaj  a  tribe  in  varied  stages 
of  civilisation,  and  of  varied  religious  development. 
Buchanan  Hamilton  found  them  in  Bhs^lpur, 
Bihar,  and  Dinajpur,  and  he  considered  them  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  armies  of  Jarasandha.  Some 
of  the  tribe  live  strictly  as  Hindus ;  while  others 
eat  beef,  pork,  camels,  horses,  asses,  rats,  cats, 
fowls,  lizards,  and  won^ip  the  Vira  or  spirits  of 
their  deified  heroes.  Mr.  (Sir  George)  Campbell 
conffldered  them  to  be  part  of  the  Bhui  tribe  of 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency;  and 
Colonel  Dalton  regards  them  as  part  of  the  Bara- 
Bhui  tribe  who  at  one  time  ruled  in  the  valley  of 
Assam.  In  northern  and  eastern  Bengid,  and  in 
Chutia  Nagpur,  they  are  so  humble  as  not  even  to 
cultivate  their  own  field&  Yet  the  Imidowners 
surrounding^  Parasnath  hill,  though  chuming  to 
be  Kshatnya,  are  undoubtedly  Bhuiya,  l^ing 
almost  black,^  with  coarse  ne^-like  features. 
The  Bhuiya  are  numerous  in  Singbhum.  Tradi- 
tion says  they  were  once  dominant  in  the  western 
and  southern  parts  of  that  country,  but  were  sub- 
jugated by  the  '  Ho '  (Kol).  Colonel  Dalton  says 
they  are  the  monkey-like  tribes  who  aided  Rama. 
Hanuman,  the  general  of  the  ape  army,  was 
Pawan-Ka-put,  *  the  son  of  the  wmd ; '  and  the 
Bhuiya  to  the  south  of  Singbhum  call  themselves 
Pawanbans,  the  children  of  the  wind.  They  are 
a  dark-brown,  well-proportioned  race,  with  black, 
straight  hair,  plentiful  on  the  head,  but  scant  on 
the  face ;  of  middle  height,  light-framed  like  the 
Hindu,  but  with  figures  well  knit,  and  capable  of 
enduring  great  fatigue.  The  nose  is  but  edightiy 
elevated,  still  neither  so  depressed  nor  so  broad 
at  the  root  as  the  generality  of  Turanian  noses. 
They  sometimes  caU  themselves  Khandaits,  and 
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claim  to  be  of  the  same  family  as  the  Or- 
KhandaitB  or  Paika  of  Oriflaa,  and  assume  the 
Brahmanical  cord.  They  are  liie  earlie&t  known 
aettiera  in  parts  of  Singbhmn,  Qangpnr,  Bonai, 
Keonjhur,  and  Bamra,  and  are  almost  the  only 
class  possessing  proprietary  right  under  the  chiefs. 
The  chiefs  of  these  estates  now  call  themselves 
Rajpats ;  but  the  country  for  the  most  part  belongs 
to  me  Bhniya  sub-proprietors.  They  are  a  privi- 
l^rad  class,  holding  as  hereditaments  the  principal 
omces  of  the  state,  and  are  organized  as  a  body  of 
militia,  fhe  chiefs  have  no  right  to  exercise  any 
authoriiy  till  they  have  received  the  ^tilak,*  or 
token  of  investitare,  from  their  powerful  Bhuiya 
vassals.  Ther  have  their  own  priestBy  called 
deori,  and  their  sacred  groves,  called  Deota  Sara, 
dedicated  to  four  deities,  Dasum  Pat,  Bamoni 
Pat,  Koisar  Pat,  and  Boram,  the  sun  deity.  In 
eadi  village  there  is,  as  with  the  Oraons,  an  open 
space  for  a  dancing  ground,  called  by  the  Bhuiya 
the  Darbar;  and  near  it  the  bachelors'  ludl,  called 
the  Dhangar  baasa,  or  ICandarghar,  as  here  the 
young  men,  Dhanoar,  must  all  sbep  at  night,  and 
here  the  drums,  Aymdar,  are  kept  Some  villages 
have  a  Dhangann  bassa,  or  house  for  maidens, 
which  they  are  allowed  to  occupy  without  any  one 
to  look  after  them.  Whenever  the  young  men  of 
the  village  go  to  the  Darbar  and  beat  the  drums, 
the  young  girls  join  them  there,  and  they  Bp&ad 
their  evening  dancing  and  enjoying  themselves, 
without  any  interference  on, the  part  of  the  elders, 
the  Bhuiya  dances  have  their  peculiar  features, 
but  compared  with  the  lively  and  graceful  move- 
ments of  the  Kols,  they  are  very  tame  performances. 
^DaUan,  EthnoL  ofBeng.  140. 

BHUNJA,  also  variously  styled  Bhar-Bhunja, 
Bhurji,  Bhar-Bhuja,  Bhad-Bhuja,  Bar-Bhunja, 
Bhnjaii,  and  Bhunjari.  The  word  is  derived 
fromBhunna,toparoh.  Bice,  pMsas,  gram  Ta  kind 
of  pulse),  and  other  kinds  of  grain,  are  parched  by 
than,  and  sold  in  the  ^tssars. — Sherring,  803. 

BHUN  EADUM.    Hind.    Yerbascum  thapsus. 

BHUPALA,  the  first  recorded  dynasty  of  rajae 
of  Bengal 

BHlf-PHALLI,  a  small  scandent  plant,  abun- 
dant about  Ajmir.  It  containa  a  great  quantity  of 
mucus,  and  is  used  largely  as'  an  aphrodimac, 
rubbed  up  with  water  and  strained.  It  is  also 
considered  cooling,  and  is  used  in  prescriptions  as 
snch.^6ren.  Med,  Top-  p.  127. 

BHUR  Hind.  Sandy  hillocky  soils,  the 
tibba  of  the  Pan  jabi. 

BHUR.  Hind.  A  thatch  grass,  growing  in 
the  jangles  of  N.  India  to  a  height  of  9  feet 

BHl%  an  aboriginal  race  in  parts  of  Oudh, 
Benares,  and  Bdiar,  and  in  Palamow,  known  by 
tradition  as  one  of  the  oldest  of  Indian  races. — 
CamML    Properly  Bhar. 

BHURA.  Hind.  A  thick,  coarse  haircloth, 
alsogoatfs  hair. 

BHURA,  a  wedding  ceremony  of  Mahomedans 
on  the  third  day  after  Shabgaaht 

BHUBANYU,  in  EQndu  mythokigy,  a  golden- 
winged  falcon  who  stole  the  sacred  Soma. 

BHUB-BHUVA-SVAR.  Sansk.  Air,  earth, 
and  sky.    SeeGaetri. 

BHuRJ.    Hind.    Betula  bhojputra. 

BHUE-KUBL    Mahb.    Wrightia  tinctoria. 

BHURLA  or  Bulla,  Tennina&  bellerica. 

BHUR-LOEA.  Sanbk.  The  sphere  of  the  earth, 
oonpnsing  its  ooeans,  mountains,  and  viveii. 
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BHURUNDI.    Tel.    Tiaridium  Indioum. 

BHUSA.  Hind.  Bran  of  wheat,  chaff,  or  cat 
straw,  or  leaves,  etc.,  for  feeding  cattle. 

BHU3ANDI,  in  Hindu  mythology,  a  famous 
crow. 

BHU-SARKARA,  or  Morinika  and  Putta  Tige. 
Tel.  Niebuhria  oblongifolia,  2>.  C;  Capparii 
heterodita,  Roxh.  iL  670.  The  sweet  tuhoous 
roots,  dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  are  used 
medicinalhr  for  making  a  cooling  drink. 

BHUSKI.    Hind.    A  carbonate  of  soda. 

BHUT.    Hind.    Soybean?    Soja  hispida? 

BHUT,  a  spirit,  generally  an  evil  spirit,  and 
usually  represented  by  a  stone  in  a  forest ;  com* 
monly  coupled  with  the  Preta.  In  the  south  oi 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  the  people  reoogniso  th« 
amiable  Kannimar,  or  virgin  spirits;  the  Tariooi 
ammans,  with  Bhagavati,  Chaktamal,  and  Dwan 
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Pati,  are  village  gods ;  and  Samaladevi  is  th« 
cholera  goddess.  Necromancers  employ  Earap- 
pan,  Maden  Patchee,  and  Imlappen,  and  Kollevai 
Pai  is  the  will-o'-the-wisp.  The  Ehatari  Bhu- 
dam,  Pesasam,  Mohini,  Jadamuni,  and  EtcbilpK 
are  other  good  and  evil  spirits.  See  Bhut-BalL 
BHUT,  also  Bhuta.  Hind.  Zea  mays,  Indian  oora 
BHUTALA  BHAIRI.  Tel.  Bhatamkueain. 
Sansk.  Groton  obk)ngif olium,  jRox6.  iii.  685.  The 
Telugu  name  signifies  demon-driver  or  devil-goad, 
and  sticks  made  of  it  are  carried  as  a  protectioa 
against  evil  spirits. 

BHUTAN,  on  the  N.E.  of  British  India,  is 
situated  between  lat  26""  30'  and  28''  N.,  aod 
long.  88°  45'  to  92""  25'  E.,  and  occupies  from  tte 
southern  declivitiea  of  the  great  central  ridge  d 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  to  tiie  level  ground  it 
front  of  that  portion  of  their  inferior  chain  whicbi 
constitutes  the  natural  northern  boundary  of  thi 
Assam  valley  eastwarda  from  Sikkim  to  where  j 
the  Brahmaputra  passes  through  the  mountaiift' 
Bhutan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  libet,  o& 
the  west  by  SikMm,  on  the  south  by  the  British 
territory,  and  on  the  east  by  sevend  independ^ 
mountain  tribes.  It  consists  of  a  number  d 
roufh  transverse  chains  of  hills  at  right  ang^j 
to  tne  parent  range,  which  forms  the  backbone  4 
Asia.  Between  the  ridges  are  precipitous  valleji, 
at  the  bottompf  each  d.  which  a  mountain  strean 
runs.  The  first  intercourse  of  the  British  witb 
Bhutan  commenced  with  the  expedition  sent  in 
1772  for  the  relief  of  the  raja  of  Eoch-Bahtt 
The.Buteah  being  driven  out  of  Eoch-Bahar,  ami 
pursued  into  the  hills,  threw  themselves  on  tbi 
protection  of  Tibet  The  Tesoo  Lama,  then  re^ 
of  Tibet,  and  guardian  of  the  Grand  I^ma  d 
Lassa,  addressed  the  Government  of  India  <■ 
their  behalf.  The  application  was  favonral^ 
received,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  condudd 
on  25th  April  1774.  From  that  year,  with  tkl 
exception  of  two  unsuccessful  commercial  mia 
sions  in  1774  and  1783,  there  was  little  intr 
course'  with  Bhutan,  until  the  British  oocopatui 
of  Assam,  which  conneoted  the  British  and  Bhutt 
frontiers.  From  that  time  there  had  been  a  ca» 
tinned  seriaB  of  agsressions  by  the  Buteah  m 
Bridah  territory,  f oUowed  by  reprisala  on  tltf 
{Murt  of  the  British  Government,  and  the  oom^ 
tion  of  the  Doers  or  peases  which  lie  at  the  lo# 
of  the  Buteah  hills.  I>uring  the  18th  and  191 
centuries,  missions  were  sent  to  Bhutan  under  lb 
Bogle,  Captains  Turner  and  Pemberton,  and  Jfc 
(Sir)  AsUey  Eden ;  but  the  ruling  vaoe  and  Ai 
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people  an  futiklen  and  immoral,  and  the  inter- 
oonne  ended  hj  the  Britiah  aanezing  the  marohee 
or  Doan  on  the  11th  Norember  1865. 

The  iqiper  Hiwon,  and  particularly  the  highest 
offioeia,  aradenribed  as  ahamekas  beggars,  bullies 
and  sjoophaats,  while  the  lower  daases  are  charac* 
teriaed  as  tolenbly  honest  and  truth! oL  Thev 
weaTe  a  coaise  cloth,  make  p^per  from  the  bark 
oC  the  Diah  tree ;  distQ  aspuit  from  wheat,  rice, 
and  millet,  and  indulge  freely.  Chastity  is  little 
regarded,  and  yery  little  practised.  The  custom 
of  a^  community  of  wives  between  brothers,  five 
or  Bx  cohabiting  with  one  woman,  obtains  here 
as  well  as  among  other  countries  in  the  hiUs. 
Hie  women  are  indelicate  and  immodest,  but 
polyandry  prevaila  far  more  extensiYely  in  the 
northern  and  central  portionB  of  Bhutan  than  in 
the  southern.  Mr.  Eden  says  the  interoouise 
between  the  sexes  is,  in  reality,  promiscuous. 
Ob  the  death  of  any  head  of  a  fiumly,  however 
umnaruua  his  children,  and  whether  male  or 
fcaaale,  the  whole  of  tiie  property  becomes 
esfheaied  to  the  Deb  or  Dharma.  The  spiritual 
mler,  er  Dharma  raja,  is  supposed  to  be  an 
ineamalaan  of  Buddha.  The  I^d  raja  is  chosen 
from  amongst  the  dhief  officers  of  uie  country, 
and  is  supposed  to  vacate  the  government  after 
three  years ;  in  practice,  however,  he  holds  office  as 
kNw  as  he  has  power  to  do  so.  Below  the  Deb 
and  Dhama  rajas  are  the  spiritual  council,  com- 
posed of  twelve  Buddhist  monks,  and  the  secular 
cooBcfl,  consisting  of  six  Zimp£.  Subori&iate  to 
the  Deb  are  the  Fara  Pib  or  Penlo,  who  has  the 
maaagcment  of  the  oountry  west  of  the  Tchincboo 
river,' and  the  Tongu  Pilo  of  the  country  to  the 
east  towards  Assam.  Each  of  these  Pilo  has  under 
bin  ox  Soubaha,  or  GommissionerB  of  Division. 

The  CfkffUmg  or  Lama  priests  are  estimated  at 
1500  to  2000,  and  there  are  many  nuns. 

The  Lkopa  race  are  quarrelsome  and  cruel,  but 
not  brave  They  have  invariably  bLick  hair, 
which  ia  cat  dose  to  the  head.  The  eye  is  small, 
bladK,  with  lon^  pointed  comers.  Their  eye- 
laskfls  are  so  thm  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  the  ^dinrow  is  but  slightly  leaded.  Below 
the  eyes  is  the  broadest  part  of  the  face,  which 
is  rather  flat,  and  narrows  from  the  cheekbones 
to  the  diin,— a  character  of  countenance  far  more 
alnndy  marked  in  the  Chinese.  Their  skins  are 
gftnarkably  smooth,  and  most  of  them  arrive  at  a 
very  advanced  age  before  th^  can  boast  even  tlie 
earnest  rudanents  of  a  bewd;  they  cultivate 
wfairiura,  but  the  best  thqr  produce  are  of  a 
•OBB^  straggling  erowth.  Manv  of  these  moun- 
fainsws  are  more  than  6  feet  high. 

He  Chamglo  are  a  branch  of  the  Lhopa  of 
Blnlan.  The  Change  dialect  has  a  considemble 
amooDt  of  gloasarial  peonliarity  with  Tibetan,  but 
ia  other  reipeets  it  is  entirelY  Tibetan,  softened 
and  di^itly  changed  in  phonology.  The  Changlo 
dialset  is  i^ken  akng  that  portion  of  the  north- 
em  6antisr  of  the  valley  whidi  extends  from 
the  BknyL  Doar  to  the  confines  of  the  Euriapera 
Dotf ,  or  from  about  90^  to  92''  of  east  long. 
Neitliflr  its  northern  limit  nor  the  numbers  speak- 
ing it  have  been  ascertained.  The  inhabitants 
traot  oceopy  the  lesser  elevation  of  the 
Himalaya  nWy  and  are,  generally 
;  agrionltmraL  'nMor  physical  appearance 
a  lew  shades  of  dimnction  noticeable 
L  them  and  the  tribal  of  the  Bab-Himalaya. 
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They  are  smaller,  less  muscular,  and  the  hue  of 
their  skin  posseaMs  a  deep  isabelline  tint.  From 
the  latter  droumstance,  probably,  they  derive 
their  appellation,  the  term  Changlo  meaning 
black. — Bogle^  Turner^  andPemberUnCB  Embassies; 
Aitcheson's  Treaties^  L  pp.  105,  14:2,  vii.  p.  360 ; 
Prinsep's  Tibet,  p.  17 ;  Fraset's  Him.  Mu.  p.  835 ; 
Gerard's Kunawar ;  Hook,  Him* Mis,;  Jour.  Ind. 
Arch.,  1853. 

BHUT-ANJAN,  also  Bhowra.  Hind.  Ahurge 
black  bee,  fabled  to  be  enamoured  of  the  lotus. 

BHUTA  SHUDDHI.  Sansk.  Bhuta  signifies 
the  four  elements,  and  Shuddhi,  purification.  A 
Hindupurificat(»y  rite. 

BHuT-BALI,  offerings  to  malignant  spirits, 
ghosts,  or  goblins.  Offerings  to  demons  or  spirits 
at  funerals.  Offerings  to  Si  creatures.  On  the 
14th  of  the  dsrk  half  of  Aswin,  Hindus  make 
offering  to  malignant  spirits.  Bhuta-devata  is  an 
evil  being  worshipped  as  a  divinity.  Bhut-kbet  is 
a  field  or  land  granted  to  the  Pahau  for  the  cost 
of  sacrifices  offered  to  propitiate  the  evil  spirits. 

Bhut  Bamisn,  literally,  idd-Bamian;  a  name 
of  Bamian. 

Bhutni  Saiji,  literally,  devil's  soda. 

BHUT-BHERUBI.    Beng.    Premna  barbate. 

BHUTRAJ.  Beno.  Adder's  tongue,  Lygo- 
diumfiexuosa. 

BHUTTA  or  fihoota.  Hikd.  An  ear  of  Indian 
com,  Zea  mays^—  W. 

BHUTTER  or  Putiier,  and  lyen  are  two  titles 
of  Tamil  Biahmans  in  Travancore. 

BHUT-THA,  a  large  tree  of  Akyab,  plentiful 
in  Ramree  and  Sandoway  districts. — CaL  CaU  Ex. 

BHUTTIAH,  a  Rajput  race,  formerly  martial, 
now  traders,  and  like  the  Arorah,  and  both  these 
have  commercial  agendes  all  over  India.  See 
Battia;  Bhattiah. 

BHUTTOTE,  Thug  designation  of  the  stxangler. 

BHU-TULASI,  Ooimum  basilioum ;  0.  pilosum. 

BHU-TULSI.    Beko.    Salvia  plebeia. 

BHUVA-LOKA.  Sansk.  The  higher  regions, 
from  Bhuva,  the  sky,  and  Loka,  a  worid.  The 
atmosphere  or  firmament.  Mahar-l<^a,  iha  region 
above  the  pole-star,  tenanted  by  saints.  Bhnvsna 
Gosa  and  Bhuvana  Sagara,  Hindu  books  on 
geography.    See  Loka. 

BHUvANESWARA,  the  ancient  Eskamra  of 
Orissa,  a  great  seat  of  the  Saiva  sect,  and  largely 
visited  Inr  pilgrims.  For  six  centuries  it  was  the 
capital  ofthe  Kesari  or  lion  dynasty  of  Orissa  kings, 
from  about  a.d.  600  to  1104.  7000  shrines  once 
clustered  round  the  sacred  hike,  and  500  or  600 
still  remain,  some  of  them  of  exquisite  design  and 
ungrudging  srtistic  toiL — Dowson;  Inq>.  Gaz. 

BHYACHARA.  Hind.  The  land  tenure  by 
viUage  communities.  Bhyad  brotherhood  is  the 
term  employed  to  designate  the  minute  subdivi- 
sion of  fiefs  which  obtains  in  all  Rajput  states. 

BHYENG-TSEN6.  Borm.  In  Amherst,  a 
close-grained,  compact,  grey  wood,  fit  for  general 
purposes. — Captain  Dance, 

BHYNEE.  Can.  Garyota  urens;  its  sap  is 
abundant,  and  is  converted  into  toddy  and 
arrack. 

BHTKSROR  is  the  tract  named  Pnchafi,  or  the 
flat,  between  the  river  Ghambal  and  the  pass,  and 
contains  about  twenty-four  villages,  in  the  lordship 
of  Bhynsror.  Acooraing  to  the  local  tradition  of 
some  of  the  wild  tribes,  its  more  ancient  name  was 
Bhadravati,  the  seat  of  the  Hun  race;  and  the 
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irraces  of  the  old  city,  in  extennve  mounds  and 
rains,  are  still  beheld  aronnd  the  more  modem 
Bhynsror.  Tradition  adds  that  the  Ghirmitti,  the 
modem  Ghambal,  had  not  then  ploughed  itself 
a  channel — Tod^s  Rajasthan^  ii.  p.  713. 

BIA.    Hind.    Pterocarpus  marsupinm. 

BIADIAH.    Hind.    Green  turbans. 

BIANA,  a  chieftain  of  Biana,  Dahima,  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  vassals  of  the  Ghauhan  emperor, 
Pirthi  raja.  The  brothers  of  this  house  held  the 
highest  offices  under  the  emperor,  and  the  period 
during  which  the  elder  Kumas  was  minister,  was 
the  bnghtest  in  the  Ghauhan  dynasty. — Tod. 

BIAR.  Panj.  Of  Mehra  forest,  near  Abbott- 
abad ,  Hasara ;  it  is  Pinus  longif  oUa,  and  P.  ezoelsa. 

BIAZ.    Hind.    Interest  of  money. 

BIBA  BIBA.    Gan.    Holigama  longifolia. 

BIBAGHA.    Hind.    Brassica  Griffithii. 

BIBASIS,  a  name  of  the  Beas. 

BIBI.  Hind.  Lady.  Bibi  Sahib,  Ang.-Hind., 
properly  Bibi-sahibah,  an  Englishwoman,  the 
mistress  of  a  house.  Bibi,  Begum,  Dorasani, 
Thakurani,  are  courteous  titles  of  Indian  ladies. 

BIBLA,  of  the  Baori  race,  the  Bibia  bag  of 
Northern  India,  is  the  smaller  leopard.    F.  pardus. 

BIBLA-HONI.  Mahr.  Pterocarpus  marsupium. 

BIBLE,  from  the  Greek  Biblos  and  Latin 
Biblum,  a  book.  Ghristians  divide  their  sacred  book 
into  two  portions,  the  Old  and  Npw  Testaments. 
The  former  contains  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
other  prophets,  and  is  the  canonical  book  of  the 
Semitic  religion  of  the  Jews  or  Hebrews ;  the  latter 
contains  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Ghrist,  but  both 
books  are  canonical  in  the  religion  of  Ghristians. 
The  two  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are 
reverenced  but  not  read  by  the  Mahomedans  of  the 
S.  and  S.E.  of  Asia ;  and  the  possessors  of  the 
Taurait,  Anjil,  Zabur,  and  the  Koran,  viz.  the 
books  of  Moses,  the  Evangek,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
Koran,  are  all  styled  Ahl-i-Kitab,  or  People  of 
the  Book,  i,e,  people  possessing  a  revealed  rengion. 
The  Old  Testament  is  supposed  to  have  been 
mostly  written  in  Hebrew,  from  which  it  was 
trandated  into  Greek.  The  New  Testament  of 
the  Bible  was  written,  it  is  supposed,  originally  in 
Greek,  but  the  book  has  now  been  transSited  into 
all  the  European,  and  most  of  the  Semitic,  Aryan, 
Mongol,  and  PoWnesian  tongues,  and  largely  dis- 
tributed. The  Old  Testament,  too,  has  been,  in 
parts,  turned  into  the  vernacular  tongues  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  whole  of  the  two  books  have 
appeared  in  Arabic  It  is  related  that  Philadelphus 
sent  AristsBUS,  a  man  whose  wisdom  had  gained 
Us  friendship,  and  Andrseus,  a  captain  of  the 
guard,  both  of  them  Greek  Jews,  with  costly  gifts, 
to  Eleazer  the  high  priest  of  Jerusalem,  and  lusked 
him  to  employ  Teamed  and  fit  men  to  make  a 
Greek  translation  of  the  Bible  for  the  library  at 
Alexandria.  Eleazer  named  seventy  elders  to 
undertake  the  task;  and  they  held  their  first  sitting 
at  the  king^s  dinner-table;  and  Menedemus,  the 
Socratic  philosopher,  the  pupil  of  Plato,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Philadelphus  as  ambassador  from 
Eubsea,  was  also  present  The  translators  ^en 
divided  the  work  among  themselves;  and  when 
each  had  finished  his  task,  it  was  laid  before  a 
meeting  of  the  seventy,  and  then  published  by 
authority.  Thus  was  said  to  have  bean  made  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament^  which^ 
from  the  number  of  the  tranelaton,  is  called  tiie 
Septuagint;  bat  a  doubt  is  thrown  upon  the 
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whole  story  by  the  fables  which  have  been  mingled 
with  it  to  give  authority  to  the  translation.  During 
1870  to  1881  a  committee  in  England  revised  the 
New  Testament.  In  the  2d  century  there  is  said 
to  have  been  an  Indian  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  St.  Ghrysostom  (Evang.  Joan.  Homil. 
I.  cap.  i.)  says  the  Syrians  too,  and  Egyptians, 
and  Indians,  and  Persians,  and  Ethiopians,  and 
innumerable  other  nations,  translating  into  their 
own  tongues  the  doctrines  derived  from  this 
man,  barbarians  though  they  were,  leamed  to 
philosophize. 

Nadir  Shah,  in  1740,  ordered  Mirza  Mehdi  to 
translate  the  four  Gospels,  but  it  was  done  in  a 
v^  faulty  manner.  A  Georgian  translation  was 
printed  at  Moscow  in  1743.  The  Armenians  have 
it  in  their  tongue ;  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobite 
Ghristians  use  the  Syriao  Bible,  and  it  is  in  the 
vernacular  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  first  versions  printed  in  India  of  any  of  the 
Gbristian  Gk»pels  in  the  Persian  and  Hindustani 
languages,  were  in  1805  at  the  Gollege  of  Fort- 
Wifiiam.  The  Persian  was  superintended  bj 
lieut-Golonel  Golebrooke,  and  that  in  Hindustani 
by  William  Hunter.  Thomas  Jairett  translated 
the  Gospels  into  Western  Malay;  Purush  Bam, 
into  the  iJriya ;  Vydya  Na^  into  Mahratti,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  William  Garey.  The  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  in  whole  or  in  part,  have  nov 
been  translated  into  72  of  the  languages  of  the 
East  Indies. 


AsBamese. 
Batta. 
Badaga. 
Balucni. 
Bengali. 
BhattL 
Bhugeli. 
Bikaniri. 
Bruj. 
BghaL 
Balineae. 
Bugi 
Bnrmeflo. 
Canarese. 
Dyak. 
Dakhani. 
DogrL 
Fonnosan. 
GarhwaU. 
In  Malay 


Grondi.  .Lepcha. 

GujeratL        Macassar. 
„       Mer-I  Malay, 
cantile.  „    Low. 

Haronti.         'Malagasy. 
Hindi.  Maleahtm. 

Hindustani  !Magadhi 

Porta- Mandailang. 
Mahratti. 
'Marwari. 
[Men  or  Peg- 


guese. 
Javanese. 
Jypuri. 
Kach'hi. 
Kanoji 
Karen. 
Kashmiri. 
KhasL 
Konkani. 
Kosali. 
KvmaonL 

it 


IMoltani. 
jMundari. 
|Munipuri. 
iNepali. 
Nias. 
Palpa. 
iPanjabi. 
publidied 


.Puahta. 

|Pwo. 

iSgan. 

Siamese. 

|SindL 

iSinghalesp. 

SonthaL 

Sundanese. 

TamiL 

n     Kodnn. 

„     Shen. 
jTelugn. 
ITihetan. 
Tob»  Batta. 
Tulu. 
TJdaipuri. 
tJjaini. 
Uria. 


in    the    Arabic 
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character,  in  5  vols.  8vo,  in  1758,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Jacob  Mossel,  Governor-General  of  thi 
Dutch  ^ossesBions  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  immense  numbers  of  Malayan  Bibles  and 
other  religious  books  that  have  heea  circulate 
throughout  the  Moluccas,  have  produced  a  tmif  orm^ 
ity  of  idiom  which  greatly  facilitates  oomnium^ 
cation  not  only  between  Europeans  and  natives,  bm 
between  the  natives  of  the  different  islands  thon- 
selves.  Indeed,  the  Malayan  language  here  aBsnmci 
a  degree  of  importance  which  is  unknown  to  tki 
other  European  establishments  in  the  Aitshipelaga 
It  becomes  in  a  great  degree  the  langaage  d 
general  society,  as  Dutch  is  rarely  qwken  ezee^i 
by  individuals  born  in  Europe,  who  are  few  k 
number.  A  constant  correspondence  is  aJao  ksfil 
up  in  Malayan  between  the  Government  aad  Oraii| 
Sjaya  of  the  interior.  Under  these  favouiabll 
circumstances,  the  Malayan  dialect  of  the  MohioGtf 
affords  a  facility  in  expressing  ideas  which  ii 
unknown  to  the  westward,  where  the  language  k 
only  spoken  generally  by  uneducated  pe^e,a 
circumstance  which  may  eventually  lead  to  thi 
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Amboyna  dialect  beooming  the  general  medium 
of  oommmiication  tliTOiig£:>ut  the  Archipelago. 
A  liflQiIar  result  foUowed  on  the  translation  of  the 
Koian.    It  gave  the  purest  Arabic  a  hold. 

Since  1811,  Bible  Societies  for  the  distribution 
of  this  aacred  book  ha;ye  been  formed  in  most 
of  the  Piotestant  countries  of  Europe. — Indian 
Awtiq.  1873;  Oiwf,  Modem  Languages,  p.  196; 
Skatp^g  HiiUny  of  Egypt,  i.  pp.  S08,  309. 

BIBLIOTHECjE  SANSKkITJB,  a  catalogue 
bj  Professor  Gildemeiater,  published  in  1847,  of 
aothors,  Indian  and  European,  who  have  edited 
or  translated  Sanskrit  woru,  or  treated  of  Sanskrit 
literature. — CaL  Rev, 

BIB0SCAVIFR0NS,the6yal;  GarsBus  gaums. 

BIBWA.    Mahh.    Semecarpus  anacardium. 

BIGHE  DA  MAR    Holothuria,  sp, 
Hof^vn,    .    .    •  Chik.  I  Holoihorion,     .    .    Lat. 
avtUoe  of  tnuien,     £kg.    SuaIa,  ....    Malat. 
St»-ifais,Seseiioumber,  „    I  Tripang,   .    .    .     .    „ 
BMbedemer,.PoBT.,FB.  .  Balate,     ....  Phil. 

Species  of  Holothuria  are  found  in  most  of  the 
sbsiW  seas  of  the  Malay  and  Philippine  Archipela- 
goi,  near  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Zanzibar,  Polynesia, 
in  iht  upper  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  are  so 
ahondant  on  the  northern  coast  of  Australia,  tiiat 
(he  people  of  Celebes,  receiving  adyanoes  from  the 
rewient  ChineBe,  haye  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
making  annual  yoyages  thither  in  quest  of  it.    Its 
only  market  ia  that  of  China,  to  which  many 
hundred  tons  are  yearly  sent^  for  the  consumption 
of  the  carious  efncures  of  that  country.     The 
ftihuj  of  the  trepang  is  to  China  what  that  of  the 
aaidme,  tanny,  uid  anchovy  is  to  Europe.    It  is 
for  the  moat  }Hirt  cau^^t  by  hand,  for  it  has  little 
power  of  locomotion,  but  in  deep  water,  some- 
times by  diving.    The  great  sources  of  wealth  of 
the  Ani  Islands  are  the  pearl  and  trepang  banks, 
on  the  eastern  aide  of  tne  group.    These  extend 
the  entire  len^  of  the  udanos,  and  are  often 
several  miles  in  width,  being  intersected  by  deep 
channels,  some  of  which  will  admit  vessels  of 
burden.    The  greater  portion  ia  caught  in  shallow 
water,  where  it  can  be  picked  up  off  the  bank 
without  diving.    It  is  produced  m .  the  greatest 
abrndanoeon  email  coral  islands,  especially  those 
to  the  south  and  east  of  the  Sulu  group.    The 
,     trepang  on  that  coast  Lb  of  several  varieties. 
It  IS  sometimes  two  feet  long;  but  its  common 
leogth  is  from  four  to  ten  inches,  and  its  diameter 
two  or   three.     Its   tentaculse  are  short,    and 
,    when  the  animal  is  captured,  are  folded  up  under 
,     Ha  body.     The  trepang  is  first  thrown  into  a 
[    kettle  ilBed  with  boiling  sea-water,  after  a  few 
,    minutes  it  is  removed  and  gutted.     It  is  then 
tlnowtt  into  a  second  kettle,  where  a  small  quantity 
^    of  water  sod  the  parching  rind  of  a  mimosa  pro- 
,    dace  dense  vapours.    This  is  done  to  smoke  the 
trepang  for  better  preservation.     Finally,  it  is 
,    AM  in  the  son,  or  m  case  of  bad  weather  under 
a  shed.    For  a  long  time  the  Chinese  were  the 
flole  carriers  6t  the  article,  but  foreigners  now 
engage  in  tiie  trade.    A  great  deal  of  this  article 
IB  imported  into  Macao,  in  junks  and  Portuguese 
vesMB.    In  the  market  it  appears  hard  and  rigid, 
ju>d  has  a  dirty  brown  colour ;  when  brought  to 
the  table,  it  resembles  pork  rind  in  colour  and 
cxTTHiiitfTTTy     ^e  Chinese  use  it  l^  itself,  or  as 
jui  Ingredient  in  other  dishes,  and  consume  large 
qiuurtitiea,  under  the  belief  that  it  is  an  aphrodisiac. 
The  Tarietaes  into  which  they  divide  it  are  above 


thirty,  varying  in  price  from  ^0  down  to  $1^ 
per  pikul,  but  unless  one  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  article,  it  is  impossible  to  diBtingniah  them. 
In  the  Chmese  tariff,  all  the  sorts  are  arranged 
under  the  two  heads  of  black  and  white.— >/(>ttr. 
Ind,  Arch.  iv.  p.  480 ;  Hon,  Mr,  Morrison's  Com- 
pendious History ;  Craw/urd's  Dictionary ;  Faulk- 
ner,   See  Holotiiuiia ;  Trepani^. 

BICHHATI,  also  Bich-tarola.  Beng.  Silver 
weed,  Argyreia  speciosa.  Bich'huti,  Tiagia  in- 
volucrata,  Linn, 

BICHU.    HiNO.    Mar^ia  diandra. 

BICHUA,  Bichhata.  Hind.  The  Himalayan 
nettle.  Urtica  heterophylla.  Urtica  interrupta. 
The  name  is  from  Bichu,  a  scorpion. 

BICHUA.  Hind.  A  dagger  with  a  waved 
blade. 

BIDABAD,  all  of  it  was  formerly  a  place  of 
refuge.    See  Bast. 

Bauhinia  variegata. 
also  Bidi  ICaiavam,  a  troop  of 


BIDAL.    B£NO. 
BIDARA,  Karn.. 
grain-carriers. 
BIDARIKAND. 


Hind.  Root  of  Puenria 
tuberosa,  in  Ajmir,  considered  of  a  warm  nature, 
and  used  among  a  great  number  of  ingredients  of 
many  prescriptiona — Gen,  Med,  Top.  p.  126. 

BIDASPES,  Bedaspes,  or  Hydaspes  of  the 
Greeks,  the  modem  Behut,  the  ancient  Yitasta. 

BIDDARL    Sansk.    Gmelina  Asiatica. 

BIDDAT.  Arab.  In  Mohamedan  law,  points  of 
religion  neither  directly  enjoined  nor  yet  forbidden 
by  Mahomed. 

BIDDHU-KURNU.  Beng.  Clypea  hemandi- 
folia. 

BIDEN,  CHRISTOPHER,  author  of  Naval 
Discipline,  or  a  View  of  the  Necessity  for  a  Law 
establishing  an  efficient  Naval  Discipline  in  the 
Merchant  Service.  He  was  for  many  yeara 
master  attendant  at  M^^drgg, 

BIDENa  Smiih.  The  Kwei-chin-ts'an  of  the 
Chinese.  A  composite  plant,  one  of  the  Shan- 
yoh  or  mountain  drugs  of  the  Chinese.  It  has 
aialoffogue  properties. — Smith, 

BIDGIRAIOiL    Mal.    Linseed. 

BIDHATA  PURUSH,  the  Hindu  god  of  fate. 

BIDHAY.  Beng.  The  signal  for  taking  leave, 
often  accompanied  b^r  a  gift. 

BIDPAI  or  PUpai  is  the  name  given  to  the 
author  of  the  oldest  known  collection  of  tales,  but 
no  edition  of  them  is  in  existence.  Tradition  sajs 
that  they  were  written  in  Sansbit  by  a  Brahman 
of  this  name,  for  the  benefit  of  Dabishlim,  his  king, 
and  to  themalmost  all  the  fabulous  relations  of  other 
countries  have  been  clearly  traced  by  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke,  the  Baron  de  Sacy,  and  Profess^  H.  H. 
Wilson.  The  Bidpai  coUection  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  aince  reproduced  in  the  Pancha- 
tantra,  or  five  chapters,  also  known  in  India  as  the 
Panchopakhyana,or'^FiveCollections"of  dOstories, 
which  are  suppoaed  to  have  been  in  prose,  written 
by  Vishnu  Suma  for  the  education  of  a  king'a 
sons.  Panchatantra  means  literally  Pentateudi, 
or  the  Pentamerone,  or  Quinque  rartitum.  Its 
five  chaptera  relate  to  the  dissensions,  and  the 
acquisition,  of  friends;  inveterate  enmity;  loss 
of  advantage  and  inconsiderateness.  The  book 
has  many  aphorisms  to  guide  a  person  in  Ufe. 
Another  collection,  called  Uie  Hitopodesa,  t.^.  Salu- 
tary Advice,  waa  originally  written  in  tiie  Sanskrit 
hmguage  in  prose  and  verse.  It  is  a  collection  or 
selection  of  tales  drawn  from  the  fables  of  Bidpai, 
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the  BOnroe  also  of  the  Panchatantn,  and  haa 
been  tranalated  into  moat  of  the  langnagea  of 
Bntiah  India,  alao  into  English  by  Dr.  Ghariea 
Wilkina,  Sir  William  Jones,  and  Franda  Johnston. 
It  is  full  of  maxims  and  worldly  advice ;  it  is  as 
interesting  as  the  Proverbs  or  Ecclesiastes,  and  is 
probably  as  old  as  those  two  works.  It  opens  with 
a  reference  to  Ganesha,  the  Hindu  god  of  wisdom, 
and  the  story  relates  to  king  Sudanana  of  Pata- 
lipatra  and  his  intractable  sons.  Both  these  books 
have  been  published  in  Britain  and  Germany,  and 
there  ore  English,  German,  Frendi,  and  other 
transhttioDsof  them.  They  were  taranslated  into 
Pehlavi  in  the  time  of  Nushirwan,  in  the  6th 
century ;  from  that  into  Arabic,  by  Abdallah-ibn- 
al-Maluffa,  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  century, 
and  his  book  is  known  as  the  Kalila-wa-Damna. 
This  was  in  the  reign  of  the  Khalif  Al-Mansnr  in 
the  8th  century.  The  Kalila-wa-Damna  had  18 
chapters,  and  must  have  been  from  another  or 
from  a  larger  collection.  Then,  about  the  dose 
of  the  9th  centuiv,  into  Persian,  by  Rudaki,  who 
received  80,000  oirhems  for  his  laboiurs.  About 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century  (a.d.  1160),  in  the 
time  of  Bahram  Shah,  a  Persian  prose  tnuislation 
was  made,  and  a  subsequent  second  translation 
was  made,  by  Kashifi,  and  named  the  Anwar-i- 
Soheili.  A  Greek  version  was  made  by  Simeon 
Seth,  at  the  command  of  Alexis  Comnenes,  and 
the^  appeared  since  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  German.  The  first  English 
edition  was  in  the  16th  century ;  then  in  French 
iu  1644  and  1709;  and  they  are  the  foundation  of 
iEsop's  fables.  In  these  tales  and  fables  the 
Hindus  appear  to  have  been  the  instructors  of  all 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  complicated  scheme  of 
story-telling,  tale  within  tale,  like  the  Arabian 
Nights,  seems  also  to  be  of  Hindu  invention,  as 
are  the]  subjects  of  many  well-known  romances, 
both  oriental  and  European.— ^/pA.  pp.  166, 167 ; 
Chips^  iiL  146,  also  iv. 

BIDUANDA  KALLANG,  a  race  who,  with  the 
Orang  Sleetar,  dwelt  in  Singapore  till  removed 
from  it  by  the  British,  whe^  they  occupied  the 
island  in  1818.  They  speak  Malay  with  a  guttural 
accent.  They  are  now  dwelling  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

BIDURU  NANA  BIYYAM,  Tel.,  Euphorbia 
thymifolia,  Z.,  haa  the  signification  of  *  green  or 
raw  rice  of  Biduru« '  The  term  pachchi  arisi,  Tam., 
*raw  rice,"  is  ajmlied  to  several  of  the  sm^er 
species  of  Euphorlna. 

BIGANDET,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Rama- 
tha,  who  resided  for  many  years  in  Burma  and 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  He  published  in  1868  a 
legendary  history  of  Gandama,  and  subsequently 
a  revised  edition  of  it,  which  Lieutenant  (£iuvain 
transkted  into  French. 

BIGHA,  Bhiga,  or  Beegha,  a  land  measure 
varying  in  extent  in  different  parts  of  India.  The 
standard  bigha  of  the  Revenue  Surveys  of  the 
North*Wert  Provinces  is  equal  to  3026  square 
yards,  or  6-8ths  of  an  acre.  In  Benjial,  the  bigha 
contained  only  1600  square  yards,  or  httle  less  than 
one-third  of  an  acre.  In  Benares,  it  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  settlement,  determined  at  8186  sqnare 
yards.  In  other  parganas  it  was  2026  to  S600, 
or  to  8926  square  yards.  A  kaoha  (immature, 
crude,  small)  bigha  is  in  some  places  a  third,  in 
others  onlv  a  fourth,  of  a  full  or  standard  bigha. 
Akbor's  bigha  of  8600  square  gazs2600  sqxuure 
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yards=0'6S8,  or  somewhat  moxe  tiian  half  an  aere 
on  the  above  estimation. 

In  the  N.W.  Provinces  of  India  it  is  nearly  five- 
eighths  of  an  acre.  In  the  Lower  Provinces  it  is 
120  feet  square,  or  4800  superficial  feet,  nearly 
one-third  of  an  English  acre.  Tod  aaya  that  in 
Raji)ntana  120  are  =  40  acres.  Sir  H.  Elliot 
specifies  the  following  as  some  of  the  variatk>D8 
found  in  the  Upper  FVovincesfor  100  acres,  viz.:— 

Bigha.    Biswa.  KitU. 

Farrakhabad, 176       " 

East  and  South  Gorakhpur,  .  .  192 
Allahabad  and  part  of  Azimghur, .  177 
Part  of  Ajdmghnr  and  Garipur,     .    154 

Bijnur 187 

In  the  Upper  Voth  (Kaohha),  .    .    582 

In  Guttack,  the  bigha  is  now  considered  to  be 
an  English  acre.  The  Mahratta  bigha  is  caUed 
twenty  pand,  or  400  square  kathi  or  roda,  each 
five  cubits  and  five  hand-breadths;  as  the  rod 
varies  so  does  the  bigha ;  xmder  the  Adal  Shahi 
dynasty  it  was  equal  to  4683  souare  yards,  or  only 
457  square  yards  less  than  an  Engliui  acre.  The 
Gujerat  bigha  contains  only  284|  square  yards.— 
WiUon^s  Glossary^  p.  86;  Euiot^  Supplement; 
TodTs  Raktsihan^  i.  p.  668 ;  Camegy, 

BIONI.    Hind.    Oeltis  Caucasica. 

BIONONIA.  This  genus  of  plants  is  one  of 
the  Bignoniacese,  and  18  species  occur  in  China, 
the  Moluccas,  Aseam,  Morung,  Peninsula  of  India, 
and  Malacca.  Amongst  them  are  B.  adenophyUa 
of  Burma,  B.  undulata  of  Hindustan  and  Grujerat, 
B.  multijuga  of  Sylhet  and  Penang.  The  leaves 
of  B.  chica  yield  a  red  colouring  matter.  Sereral 
species  in  Burma  and  Tenasserim  are  not  yet 
specifically  identified.  They  are  called  by  the 
Burmese,  Lain-bha,  Kyoun-donk,  Than-day,  Thug- 
gai-ni,  and  Thau-tiiet-ngaL  Bignonia  ooronaria, 
a  large  tree  with  white  nowers ;  very  plentif cd  is  , 
Uie  Tharawaddy  and  Pegu  districts ;  affords  from 
the  inner  bark  material  for  rope.    . 

Bignonia  chelonoides,  Xinn. 

Stereospermum  chelonoides,  D.  C, 


Padal,  Sammi,  7  Hnn). 
Keenel,  Tuatnka,  Mahr. 
Padri  maram,  .  MALiALi 
Pu-padiift  manm,      Tam. 


Pathiii  maram,     .      TaK. 
Tagada,  Ealigorn,     .  TiL 
Kaiic^atra,Kalagora,  „ 
Pamphoonea,  .    •     Urlu 
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This  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Madras  Presi*  i 
den^,  both  above  and  bdk>w  the  ghats  in  Ganaia 
and  Sunda,  though  not  common  thm ;  abundant  in 
the  Dekhan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gk>d&T6iy, 
and  in  Qaniam  and  Gumsur ;  also  in  the  Bcxnbay 
ghats,  at  Khandalla  and  Parr ;  also  in  the  Pmnjah, 
the  Siwalik  tract,  Sylhet,  and  Assam.      In  th^ 
mountainous  parts  of  the  coast  of  Goromandel 
grows  to  be  a  large  tree :  fiowers  during  the  h{ 
and  rainy  seasons,  and  the  seed  ripens  in  Deoen 
ber  and  January.     The  wood  is  high-edoaro 
hard,  and  durable,  and  mudi  used  amongst  tl 
inhabitants  of  the  hills,  where  it  is  plentiloL 
attains  an  extreme  height  of  20  feet,  with  a  d 
cumference  of  1  foot,  and  the  height  from  tl 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch 
8  feet.    The  tree  is  hekl  saered  by  the  Hindus,  J 
consequence  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  tl 
timber ;  but  it  is  a  good  fancy  wood,  and  saitab 
for  buildings.    The  bark  and  fruit  are  used  med 
cinally,  and  the  pleasant>tasted  fragrant  flove 
are  used  to  make  a  cooling  drink  in  fevers. 

Bignonia  Indica,  Linn, 

Spath'odea  Indies.  |  Bignonia  pentandrm,  Lon 

OaloianthM  Indioa,JBf«flrie. 


BIONONIA. 


BIJA  GANITA. 


Kalin,  Sori,    .    .    Hind.  |  Tat  Morang,    .    .    Hnm. 
Tat  FaUnga,    .    .         „      |  Totoo Mahr. 

This  IB  common  near  water  streams  on  the 
Bombay  aide,  chiefly  below  the  g^ts.  On  the 
Goranumdel  coast  it  grows  tall,  et£&j  up  amongst 
tlie  mountaiDa ;  flowering-time,  the  beginning  of 
the  wet  season ;  seed  ripens  in  Jannary  and  Feb- 
maiy.  The  wood  is  so  soft  and  spongy  as  to  be 
nnfit  for  nae.  It  grows  in  Behar  and  in  the 
Siwalik  Mils,  and  immense  pods  18  in.  long  and 
4  in.  boraad  hang  from  its  branches  in  its  leafless 
state.  In  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  it  is  often 
seen  near  the  dwellings  of  the  natives ;  it  grows 
humiantly  in  the  cokl  regions  of  the  Himalaya. 
The  bnk  and  capsoles  are  astringent,  and  used  in 
tmninfT  and  dyeing.  The  leaves,  called  Sionak 
in  the  Pan  jab,  are  lued  in  medicine. 

Bignonia  quadrilocalaria,  Roxb. 
Spathodea  Boxbnrghii,  S^.  \  'Wumu,    .    .    .    Mahb. 

Tim  large  tree  is  f  onnd  in  the  higher  hilly  places 
ol  the  Konkan,  the  higher  valleys  of  the  ghate, 
Cirear  monntaina,  Malabar  hill,  Bombay,  Elc- 
pfaanta;  and  it  is  very  common  in  Padshapore 
jan^tes,  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country.  It 
flowers  during  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season, 
and  its  flower  is  very  beautiful.  The  wood  is 
strong,  toneh,  durable,  and  is  much  used  for 
beams,  as  pknkiug  for  carts,  and  for  many  pur- 
poses, by  the  natives. 

Bignonia  stipulata,  Roxb. 

Spathodea  Btipulata,  Wall, 
I^abhan,      .    •    Aktab.  |  Ma  shoay,     ofMoULlfUK. 

The  atipoled  trumpet-flower  tree  has  a  long 
twisted  pod.  It  is  common  throughout  Tenasserim 
and  at  Jloulmein.  The  flowers  are  often  seen  in 
baan,  where  th^  are  sold  for  food.  In  Akyab 
the  aativeB  make  a  spirituous  liquor  from  the  bark. 
I>r.  MSClelland  describes  it  as  aJ^ording  a  strong, 
very  deue,  and  most  valuable  wood  for  purposes 
reqairing  strength,  elasticity,  and  density. 

Bignonia  soaveolens,  Roxb, 


Tecoma  8tiaveolenB,Gf.  Don. 
Bhitapadari?.    .  Sansk. 
KriahDa  vrinta,   .        „ 
Patali,  Kahigom,         „ 
KuberakoBhiyPadari,  Tkl, 


SteRoapenniiiti  snav.,  W, 
Pain],  Pkiool, .    .    Bkng. 
Padol,  Fadal,  .    .        „ 
Saouni,  Sammuy  .    Hind. 
Faral,    ....  Mahb. 

TUs  middle-aized  tree  grows  in  the  Dandelle 

forat  above  the  ghats,  in  Canara  and  Sunda.    It 

oocuiB,  thooi^  not  very  common,  in  Ganjam  and 

GnDwir,  where  it  attains  an  extreme  height  of 

20  leet,  with  a  circumference  of  1^  feet,  and  the 

height  from  the  ground  to  the  nearest  branch  is 

12  feet    It  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of 

thB  Coromandfll  coast,  and  also  occurs  in  the 

I>ekhaD,  Snkanuggur,  Gorakhpur,  the  Khiri  jungle, 

IMm  Boon,  and  Kangra.    It  has  large,  dfu-k, 

dnll  crimaon  flowers.    Its  wood  Ib  very  similar  to 

that  of  B.  chelonoides,  but  of  a  redder  hue,  elastic, 

and  loog-ffrained,  and  is  used  for  buggy  shafts, 

ploudi  yoces,  etc.    The  bark  is  employed  medi- 

daaSj.-^Roxb, ;  Voigi ;  Gibson ;  Beddome. 

BigBonia  suberoea,  12.    Indian  oork  tree. 

MllUngtonia  hortensis,  ZAmn,  JU, 

^aeaii  Ghambeli,     Hihd.  |  Alas  Nim, ...    Hum. 

Thk  is  a  veiy  handsome   tree,  common   in 

the  gafdens  of  S.  India,  in  Tanjore,  Madras, 

SegBon,  and  between  Ava  and  Taong  Dong.    In 

January  the  tree  is  covered  with  l^utif ul  and 

frognatt  pure  white  bkesoms.     It  grows  with 
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great  rapidity,  aedding  out  numerous  suckers, 
from  which  it  may  be  easily  raised.  It  is  a  good 
avenue  tree.  The  rough  bark  peels  off  in  small 
pieces  about  once  a  year,  and  is  deeply  cracked 
and  spongy,  like  an  inferior  sort  of  corb  The 
wood  IS  hard,  dose-grained,  and  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  not  easily  worked,  flexible,  but  not  flbrous. 
A  cubic  foot  unseasoned  weighs  50  to  52  lbs., 
and  42  lbs.  when  seasoned,  and  its  specific  gravity 
is  *672.  It  IB  well  adapted  for  furniture  and  orna- 
mental work.— 22&a:6.;  Riddell;  Beddome;  Cleghom, 

Bignonia  undulata,  Roxb. 

Tecoma  midnlata,  G,  Don. 
Bohira  Beora, .    .    Hind.  I  Khew,    •    .    •    .    Stnd. 
Rnkt  B«oia,    .    .   Mahb.  | 

A  tree  with  drooping  branches  like  the  weeping 
willow,  leaves  covert  with  micaceous  scales; 
flowers  in  lateral  racemes,  rety  large,  orange- 
coloured,  and  scentless.  It  is  found  in  the  N.  parts 
of  Baglan  and  in  Kandesh ;  is  more  common  in 
Sind,  in  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  Pubb  hiUs,  and  at 
Shah  Bilawul ;  it  occurs  in  Gujerat,  is  very  com- 
mon in  Marwar  and  other  parts  of  Bajwara ;  and 
in  the  month  of  March,  when  coveied  with  its 
blossoms,  it  is  splendid.  The  wood  is  fine-grained 
and  valuable,  having  a  scent  like  the  walnut  leaf. 
It  is  reckoned  very  strong  and  durable,  but  from 
its  size  is  applicable  only  to  small  purposes. — Drs. 
Roxb.^  Irvine,  Oibson. 

Bignonia  xylocarpa,  Roxb. 

Teooma  xylocarpa,  G.  Don. 
Ohan  seng,   .    •    .    Can.  I  Vadenknmi  maram,  Tam. 
Khnneng,     .    •      Mahr.  | 

This  large  tree  grows  in  all  the  Madras  forests. 
It  is  easily  distinguished  bv  its  peculiar  rough 
pods,  two  feet  or  more  in  length.  The  wood  is 
never  large,  is  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour ;  very 
hard,  and  good  if  ripe;  rather  close-grained ;  takes 
a  good  polUih,  and  is  used  in  turnery  and  in  cabinet- 
making.  It  also  affords  an  oil,  obtained  by  a 
simple  process  of  reverse  distillation,  and  said  to 
be  of  great  effica^  in  cutaneous  affections. — Drs. 
Roxb.^  Wightj  JiPClellandy  Hooker,  Mason,  Stewart, 
Cleg.,RiddeU,  Gibson;  Capts.  Beddome^Macdonald. 

BIGOTI.  Guj.  In  Baroach,  village  lands, 
undivided. 

BIHI.  Hind.  Seeds  of  C^donia  vulgaris; 
quince  seed,  from  Bihi,  the  quince.  There  is  a 
*  tuish  *  or  bitter,  and  *  shirin '  or  sweet,  quince ; 
also  a  sweetmeat  made  with  quince  seeds. 

BIHISHTI,  Hind.,  or  Saka,  Arab.,  a  water- 
carrier  who  conveys  it  in  a  skin  over  hii  back. 
The  word  seems  to  be  derived  from  Bihisht,  the 
paiadise  or  heaven  of  the  Mahomedans. 

BIH  REGHNI.  Hind.  Euphorbia  draeun- 
culoides. 

BIHU,  a  somewhat  sensual  dance  by  the  Miri 
girls.  It  resembles  the  Naca  movement.  Once 
a  year,  the  unmarried  people  of  the  village  live 
together  in  a  large  building,  and  at  the  dose  the 
couples  who  suit  each  other  pair  off  and  many. 

BIHULL,  the  inner  bark  of  Grewia  oppoati<» 
folia,  employed  in  the  Himalaya  for  making  ropea 

BIJ,  sdso  Binj,  Hind.  Seed,  anv  seed,  hence 
Bijwar,  seed-corn.  J^  band  is  the  sida  cordifolia 
and  Rumex  acutos;  Kamul  bij,  Nymphsaa  alba; 
Sukka-ki-bii,  Cannabis  sativa ;  Bij-gai,  Lonicera 
quinquelocujaris.    Bij-gah,  a  scarecrow. 

BIJA  GANITA  and  the  Lilawate  are  the  best 
Hindu  books  on  algebra  and  arithmetic,  hf  Bbas- 
kara  Achaiya. 


BIJAI. 

BIJAI.  HiMD.  AbuUUberatedbytheHindua 
as  part  of  a  religious  ceremoniaL  See  Brikhotsarg. 

BIJALA,  aumamed  Silpagiri,  king  of  Ealyan 
in  the  early  part  of  the  11th  century.  He  waa  a 
JainSf  and  waa  aasaaaiDated  by  three  of  the  Vri 
Saiva  sect,  at  the  instigation  of  his  minister 
Basava* 

BIJAPUR,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Adal 
Shahi  dynasty,  which  ruled  Uiere  from  a.d.  1501 
to  A.D.  1660.  Yusuf  Khan,  a  son  of  Morad  ii.  of 
Anatolia,  was  purchased,  in  1499,  at  Ahmadabad, 
for  the  Bijapur  Body  Guard.  But  in  1501  he 
assumed  independence,  under  the  title  of  Adal 
Shah.  The  territories  over  which  this  dynasty 
ruled  varied  considerably  in  extent,  as  the  Nizam 
Shahi  of  Ahmadnaggur,  the  Bahmani  kings  of 
Beder,  the  Mahrattas,  and  Dehli  family  pressed 
on  them.    The  successive  sovereigns  were — 

Yuof  Khan,  styled  Tunif  Adal  Shah,        .    a.d.  1601 

IimailAdalShahi., „  1510 

KaUoo  Adal  Shah, n  1534 

Ibrahim  Adal  Shah  I., .,  1535 

Ali  Adal  Shah  L, 1557 

Ibrahim  Adal  Shah  n.  (in  his  reign  Ghand  Saltan 

was  regent), „  1579 

Muhammad  Adal  Shah,                               .       „  1626 

Ali  Adal  Shah  n., „  1660 

Sikandar  Adal  Shah, „  1672 

The  tombs  of  this  family  at  Gogi  and  Bijapur 
are  domes  on  basements.  Bijapur  was  taken  by 
Aurangzeb  a.d.  1686,  and  is  now  in  ruins,  only 
occupied  by  12,938  inhabitants.  Its  splendid 
mosques,  mausoleums,  and  palaces,  although  fall- 
ing into  decay,  are  amongst  the  grandest  archi- 
tectural works  in  India.  The  more  conspicuous 
structures  are  the  tomb  of  Ibrahim,  the  Mehtar 
Mahal,  the  Jamma  Masjid,  the  tomb  of  Muham- 
mad Adal  Shah.  A  great  brass  gun  is  still  on  the 
ramparts  of  this  city,  said  to  have  been  cast  on 
the  Idth  December  1585  at  Ahmadnaggur,  by  a 
European,  whom  tradition  styles  Rumi  Khan. 
It  weighs  41  tons.  Bijapur  fell  to  Aurangzeb  after 
a  siege.  Although  they  had  an  inner  fort  much 
stronger  than  the  outer  works,  the  garrison  were. 
BO  much  in  want  of  provisions,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  surrender  about  the  15th  October 
1686.  Shirzi  Khan  concluded  the  terms  through 
Ghazi-ud-Din,  to  whom  the  emperor,  agreeably 
to  custom,  when  he  received  such  proposals  through 
any  of  his  officers,  was  pleased  to  assign  the  nominal 
honour  of  the  conquest.  Bijapur  thenceforth 
ceased  to  be  a  capital,  and  was  soon  after  deserted. 
The  ruins  occupy  a  space  of  about  thirty  miles  in 
circumference,  and  are  exceedingly  grand.  The 
great  Mahomedan  historian  Ferishta  is  supposed  to 
have  died  here,  during  a  pestilence  that  swept  away 
a  multitude  of  the  people,  but  this  is  uncertain. 
A  Buddhist  or  Jaina  temple,  under  ground,  the 
several  beautiful  mosques  and  mansolea,  and  the 
huge  gun  on  the  ramparts,  into  which  a  full-grown 
man  can  creep,  all  merit  attention.— Br^^^^^^JVisam. 

BIJAR.  HIND.  Stiff  clay  soil,  lying  low, 
ddefly  sown  with  rice  only;  occasionally  with 
grain  also.  Bija  Sal,  also  Bija  Sar,  Hind.,  Ftero- 
carpus  marsupium. 

BIJARA  SALA.    Sansk.    Marking  nut 

BIJAYANAGAR,  also  written  Yijianagar,  said 
to  be  properly  Yidia-nagar,  or  the  town  of 
learning,  was  founded,  according  to  one  account, 
by  two  fugitives  from  Telmgana;  according  to 
Prinsen,  in  1338,  bj  Bilal  Deo  of  Kamate,  who 
resistea  Mahomed  Toghahik,  and  founded  Yijia- 
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nagar.  In  1847,  Krishna  Rai  ruled  there;  in 
1425,  Deva  Rai;  in  1478,  Siva  Rai  The  sovereigns 
chiimed  to  be  of  the  Yadu  race.  Towards  the 
15th  century  it  was  the  capital  of  a  mat  Hindu 
power,  whidi  ruled  over  the  Hindu  diiefs  to  the 
south  and  south-east  of  the  territories  of  the  Adal 
Shahi^  Nizam  Shahi,  and  Kutnb  Shahi,  kings  of 
their  Dekhim ;  and  what  is  now  called  the  Ceded 
Districts  of  British  India  formed  the  chief  part  of 
their  dominion.  Their  capital  was  successively  at 
Bijanagar  on  the  Tumbudra,  at  Pennaccmda, 
and  Glumdragiri.  The  rajas  long  maintained  their 
pUce  among  the  powers  of  the  Dekhan,  but  in 
A.D.  1565  four  Mahomedan  rulers  formed  a  league 
against  Ram  Raj,  and  a  great  battle  took  place 
(A.D.  25th  January  1565,  A.H.  20  Jamadi  us  Sani  | 
972)  near  Talli-cotta,  on  the  Kistna,  at  which  ' 
the  venerable  raja,  then  70  years  of  age,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death  in  cold  blood.  Ha 
armv  numbered  70,000  horse,  90,000  foot,  2O00 
elephants,  and  1000  heavy  cannon.  Writing  to- 
wards  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  Elphin- 
stone  says  his  head  was  kept  till  lately  at  Bijapur 
as  a  trophy.  This  battle  destroyed  the  monarchy 
of  Yijianagar,  but  added  little  to  the  territories 
of  the  victors,  their  mutual  jealousies  preventing 
them  extending  their  frontiers,  and  the  oountiy 
fell  into  the  mmde  of  petty  diiefs  or  insurgent 
officers  of  the  old  government,  since  known  to 
the  British  as  zamindars  or  poligars.  The  brother 
of  the  raja  removed  his  residence  further  east, 
and  finally  settled  at  Ghandragiri,  70  miles  N.W. 
of  Madras,  at  which  last  place  his  descendant 
first  granted  a  settlement  to  the  English  in  A.a 
1640.  The  ruins  of  Bijanagar  are  now  known  as 
those  of  Humpi,  and  those  at  Ghandragiri  are 
extensive  and  remarkable. — ElphtMUme^  p.  416. 

BIJION.  BuRU.  In  Amherst,  a  timoer  used 
for  house  posts,  rafters.  It  is  a  heavy,  compact, 
grey,  close-grained  wood. — Captain  Dance, 

BIJNOUR  or  Bijnaur,  a  town  which  gives  its 
name  to  a  district  in  the  N.W.  Provinces  of  India. 
The  town  is  in  lat  29°  22'  36"  N.,  and  long.  78" 
10'  32"  E.,  with  a  population  of  12,865  souk 
The  district  has  an  area  of  1902  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  737,153  souls.  Of  these,  243,4551 
were  Mahomedans.  I 

BIJOLI.  The  rao  of  Bijoli  is  one  of  the  sixteen 
superior  nobles  of  the  rana  of  Mewar's  court.  He 
is  a  Framara  of  the  ancient  stock  of  Dhar.  There 
is  an  ancient  inscription  at  BijolL    See  Latw 

BIJIJGO,  a  fibre  exhibited  from  Manilla  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1851.    Its  source  was  not  known 

BIJUK.    Beng.    Gitrus  medica,  citron. 

BIKANIR,  long.  78^  22'  E.,  kt  27*  56'  N.,  is  the 
chief  town  of  a  sovereignty,  chiefly  in  the  great 
Indian  desert,  which  has  an  area  of  17,676  square 
miles.  The  population  was  estimated  by  Tod  is 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  centurv  at  about  589,000. 
and  the  revenue  at  about  six  lakhs  of  rupees,  h 
1874,  Major  Powlett  estimated  the  popiQati<in  at 
300,000.  The  ruling  family  are  of  the  Rahtor  tribe 
of  Rajputs,  who  have  hdd  sway  there  since  1438. 
Bikamr  maintains  a  force  of  2100  cavalry,  moi 
about  1000  infantry  and  30  guns.  Bikanir  wtf 
originally  inhabited  by  various  small  tribes  of  Jab 
and  others,  the  quarrels  among  whom  led  to  tie 
conquest  oli  the  country  in  1458  by  Bika  Singh,  I 
son  of  raja  Jodh  Singh  of  Jodhpur.  After  coa* 
solidating  his  power,  he  conquercd  Bafpore  f ras 
the  Bhattee  of  Jeysulmir,  and  founded  the  ci? 


BIKAS. 


BILLAIN-LENA. 


of  fiikanir ;  he  died  in  a.d.  1505.  Bai  Singh,  the 
fonrih  in  descent  from  Bika  Singh,  Buooeeded  to 
power  in  1573,  and  in  his  time  the  connection  of 
Bflcanir  vith  the  DeUi  emperors  hegan.  Bai  Singh 
became  a  leader  of  horse  in  Akbur^s  service,  and 
reoeiired  a  grant  of  52  parganas,  indnding 
Hand  and  Hiaear.  The  earnest  treaty  with  the 
BritiBh  Goremment  was  in  1801.  Siidar  Singh 
sBcoeeded  to  power  in  1852.  He  did  good  service 
duing  the  mutinies,  both  hj  sheltering  European 
fogitivca,  and  by  co-operating  against  the  rebels 
in  the  districta  of  Hanai  and  Hianir.  He  received 
a  salute  ci  17  guns  and  the  right  of  adoption. 
Tbe  Oswal  and  the  Mahesri  iStjpnts  form  the 
chief  part  of  the  population ;  the  Sewak  are  ser- 
vants of  the  temples.  On  the  side  of  the  tank 
where  the  dead  are  burned  are  the  cenotaphs  of 
twelve  chiefe.  The  wells  at  the  city  are  300  feet 
deepi  The  territory  was  once  populous  and 
weuthy;  but  the  plundering  Beedawat  bands, 
with  the  Sahrat,  the  Khasa,  and  Kajur  robbers  in 
the  more  western  desert,  so  destroyed  the  kingdom, 
that  while  formerly  there  were  2700  towns  and 
Tillages  in  Colonel  Tod's  time,  not  one-half  of 
tfaeae  remained.  Three-fourths  of  the  population 
are  the  aboriginal  Jit,  the  rest  are  their  conquerors, 
— ^the  descendants  of  Bika,  including  Sarsote 
(Saoswati)  Brahmans,  Oharans,  Bards,  and  a  few 
of  the  aervile  classes.  A  list  is  given  of  37  fiefs, 
the  chieftains,  retainers  of  Bikanir,  holding  43,572 
foot  and  5402  horse.— rocTx  Bajasthan^  i  p.  240, 
it  p.  98;  Prins^'s  Antiquities,  p.  259;  Aitchesan*s 
ThatkSy  iv.  p.  147  ;  Elphinstone's  Caubul,  p.  10. 
BEKAS.  Hna>.  A  grass  of  N.  India,  growing 
in  low  ground,  with  stem  and  leaves  larger  than 
the  Dub  graas. 

BIKH,  Bikhma,  Bikya,  Bish,  Yish,  Visha,  and 
Ati  viaha,  Hikd.,  are  names  of  a  powerful  vege- 
tahfe  poiaon.    Dr.  Wallich  refers  the  plant  to  the 
Aoonitum  f  erox ;  it  seems,  however,  to  be  the  roots 
of  ievenl  aconites,  for  Dr.  Hooker,  in  one  part  of 
his  joomal,  mentions  that  he  met  with  A.  palma- 
taB,  whi<^  yields  one  of  the  celebrated  Bikh 
poiaooa.    All  the  Sikkim  kinds  are  called  gniong 
by  the  Lepcha  and  Bhotia,  who  do  not  distin- 
guiah  them.    The  A.  napellns,  he  says,  is  abnn- 
ciaot  in  the  north-west  Himalaya,  and  is  perhaps 
•a  virulent  a  Bikh  aa  any  apecies.      At  another 
place  he  mentions  that  magnificent  gentians  grow  in 
the  IiM^oong  vaUer,  also  Senecio,  Gorydalis,  and 
the  Aconitum  luridnm,  a  new  species,  whose  root 
is  Mid  to  beas  virulent  aa  A.  ferox  and  A.  napellus. 
The  result,  however,  of  Dra.  Thomson  and  Hooker*s 
examinatkm  of  the  Himalayan  aconites  (of  which 
then  an  seven  species),  is  that  the  one  generaUy 
known  aa  A.  ferox,  am  which  supplies  a  great 
deal  of  the  celebrated  poison,  is  the  common  A. 
sape&us  of  Europe.     Bikhmaura  is  also  a  name 
for  A.  ferox. — IValL;  Hooker^s  Jour.  L  p.  168, 
and  tL  a  108 ;  Engl,  Cyc,  p.  455.    See  Aconitum. 
BIKKL    Teu    Gardenia  latifolia. 
BIKRAMPUR,  an  ancient  town  in  the  Dacca 
district  of  Bengal,  equal  to  Nadya  as  a  seat  oi 
learning:   for  several  hundred  years,  from  the 
time  of  Vikramaditya  until  taken  by  the  Maho- 
mnf^"*,  it  was  a  seat  of  government  under  the 
COndn  rulers  of  Bengal,    ^ere  is  a  mound  near ; 
and  near  the  site  ot  the  palace  is  a  deep  excava- 
tion called  Agnikunda,  in  which  it  is  said  the  last 
natiTe  prince  vrith  aU  his  family  burned  themselves 
an  the  approach  of  the  Mahomedans. — Imp,  Gaz, 


BIKWAN  and  Bhanguria  are  branches  of  the 
Gaur  taga. 

BILA,  a  Negro  race  occupying  the  southern 
part  of  the  ^fijay  Peninsula,  along  with  the 
Simang,  in  the  provinces  of  QueSdi,  Perak, 
Pahang,  and  Tringanu. 

BILADURl,  or  Al  Bikduri,  author  of  the 
books  Fatah  ul  Baldan,  or  the  Conquest  of  Sind, 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Persia,  Spain;  and 
the  Kitab-ul- Baldan,  a  cosmographic  work.  His 
name  was  Ahniad  bin  Yahya  bin  Jahir,  sumamed 
also  Abu  Jafar  and  Abu  Hasan.  He  lived  at 
Baghdad,  and  died  A.D.  892-^,  A.H.  279.  He  was 
called  Biladuii,  from  being  addicted  to  the  use  of 
an  intoxicating  electuary  made  with  the  Malacca 
bean  of  the  Anacardium  ooddentale. 

BILAIKAND.    Hind.    Pueraria  tuberose. 

BILASPUR  of  the  Central  Provinces  forms 
the  northern  section  of  that  tract  of  conntry 
which  is  usually  known  as  the  Chhattisgarh 
platean.  It  is  situated  between  lat  21°  45'  and  23^ 
10'  N.,  and  long.  81°  30'  and  88°  15'  E.  It  was 
long  held  by  the  Hai-hya  Bansi  Rajputs,  but  was 
overrun  by  the  Mahrattaa  early  in  the  eighteentii 
century.  The  district  contained  a  population 
of  715,398  in  1872,  amongst  whom  the  chief 
divisions  are : — 

Itf MIGRANTS,  598.268. 
Chamar,.    .    .    .  164,388 
Panka,    ....     72,972 
Ahir  or  Kaut,  .    .    66,574 

TeU, 51,679 

Karmi,    ....    39,848 

MaU, 25,145 

Brahman,  .  .  .  17,167 
Baiiagi,  ....  11,092 
Rajput,   ....    10,702 

BILATEE  or  BiUti. 
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Banya,  ....  4,873 
Other  Hindus,.  .  138,833 
Mahomedans,  .    .      9,041 

Prior  Races,  173,194. 
Gond,  ....  120,159 
Kanwar,.  .  .  .  30,436 
Bhumia, .  .  .  .  2,264 
Binjwar,  .  .  .  7,009 
Dhanwar,  .  .  .  3,988 
Other  non-Hindus,     9,338 

Beng.     An  alteration  of 
the  Persian  word  VMay&ti,  meaning  foreign,  exotic. 

Bilati  Ananas,  Fourcroya  cantala. 

„  Amra,  Spondias  dulcis. 

„  Aloo,  potato,  Solannm  tuberosam. 

,,  Amlee,  Garcinia  pictoria. 

„  Pita-BiUi,  common  parsley. 

„  Bagoon,  tomato  or  love-apple. 

,,  Mehndee,  myrtle,  Myrtus  communis. 

BILAURI.    Hind.    Polygonum  bistorts. 

BILBA,  a  nomade  tribe  in  Lahijan  in  Persian 
Azarbijan,  who  roam  about  the  frontiers  of  Persia 
and  Turkey.  They  are  tbe  most  predatory,  tur- 
bulent, and  treacherous  of  all  the  border  tribes 
of  Kurdistan,  and  have  been  ruthlessly  hunted 
down  by  other  tribes.  They  number  about  5000 
families,  in  three  divisions,^Piran,  Mengur,  and 
Mamiah. 

BILDI.    Hind.    Pharbitis  nil. 

BILIGIRI  RANGAN,  a  range  of  hills  in  the 
east  of  the  Yelandur  Jaghir  in  Mysore.  The  only 
inhabitants  are  the  wild  Soligar. 

BILIMBI.  Malat.  Averrhoabilimbi,  and  A. 
carambola. 

BILIN.    Hind.    Feronia  dephantnm. 

BILITSHI.  Hon).  Ribes  nubioola,  R  glad- 
alis,  and  R.  slossularia ;  currant  and  goosebenry. 

BILKHARI  A.  Hind.  A  tribe  of  Rajputs  of  the 
Bachgoti  Chaipan  stock,  so  named  from  Bilkhar 
in  OudL—WiUn's  Gloss. 

BILLA  GANNERU.    Tel.    Vinca  rosea. 

BILLA ILEI.    Can.    Gerbillus  Indicus. 

BILLAIN-LENA«  Hdo).  A  depiecatoir  custom 
in  India  amongst  Mahomedan  women.    A  woman 


BILLA  JUWI. 

sweeps  her  open  hands  along  the  outline  of  the 
body  of  another  person  from  the  head  down- 
wards, then  presses  the  backs  of  her  fingers  against 
her  own  temples.  The  ceremony  is  intended  to 
represent  iiiat  the  performer  takes  on  herself  all 
the  evils  that  may  befall  the  other. 

BILLA  JUVVI,  Erra  Juvvi,  and  Nandireka. 
T£L.  Ficus  nitida,  Thu7ib,  Dr.  Wight  consideis 
this  to  be  the  same  as  F.  Benjamina,  L, 

BILLAPA«  T£L.  Trichilostylis  globnlosa.  Neeg. 

BILLA  SOORQUM,  a  town  m  the  Ceded  Dis- 
tricts of  India,  where  there  are  cayes  containing 
osseous  breccia  and  deposits,  described  by  Lieut 
Newbold. 

BILLAWAR  Can.  A  wood  of  Mvsoie.  It 
has  great  toughness  or  elasticity,  makes  handsome 
fomiture  resembling  walnut,  and  is  much  used  for 
the  framework  of  carriages,  for  felloes  and  spokes 
of  wheels. 

BILLAWAR,  a  race  in  Canara  engaged  in  col- 
lecting palm  toddy. 

BILLICUL,  a  small  natural  lake  near  Segoor 
on  the  Neilgherries,  5700  feet  above  the  sea. 

BILLILOTAN.  Sans.  Valerian;  also  a  species 
of  Melissa  or  Nepeta  ruderalis.  The  words  mean 
cat-rolling,  from  the  circumstance  that  cats  roll 
amongst  these  plants. 

BILLU  KARRA,  also  Billudu  chettu.  Tel. 
Satin  wood,  Chlorozylon  Swietenia,  D.C,  Karra  in 
Telugu  means  wood,  Chettu,  a  tree. 

BIL-LUTA.  Beng.  Pogostemon  plectran- 
thoides.    Bil-nalita,  Corchorus  fascicularis. 

BILODAR  or   Biddoja.     Hind.     Falconeria 


BIL-FAT.    Beno.    Lochennia  corchorifolia. 

BIL-RAI.    Beng.    Sinapis  patens. 

BILU,  Burmese  Buddhist  u^ths,  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  Hindu  Bakshasa.  They  are  generally, 
however,  described  as  engaged  in  some  humorous 
mischief. — Yule's  Embassy  p.  27. 

BILU.  Mahr.  Waste  land,  or  uncultivated 
land,  viz.  the  Gaothan  or  village  site;  Graoran, 
free  grazing  ground ;  Turmandi,  the  cattle  stand- 
ing-place ;  Hulabamu,  grass  land. 

BILVA  or  Bilvamu.  Sansk.  ^gle  marmeloe. 
It  is  sacred  to  Mahadeva;  he  alone  wears  a 
chaplet  of  its  flowers,  and  they  are  not  offered 
in  saoxifioe  to  any  other  deity.  If  a  pious  saiva 
Hindu  should  see  any  of  its  flowers  fallen  on  the 
ground,  he  would  remove  them  reverently  to  a 
temple. 

BILVA-TITHA.    Can.    Feronia  elephantum. 

BIMA,  one  of  three  races  speaking  distinct 
languages  current  in  the  island  of  Sumbawa. 
Their  alphabet,  once  distinct,  has  been  displaced 
by  that  of  the  Celebes.    See  India. 

BIMAK  KABULL    Hind.    Myrsine  Africana. 

BIMB  or  Vimba.    Sansk.    Bryonia  grandis. 

BIMB  of  Abyssinia.  Bruoe  thought  that  this 
might  be  the  insect  which  is  alluded  to  in 
Smpture  as  the  plague  of  flies.  See  IM-tsal ; 
Tse-Tse. 

BIMBA,  a  race  who  occupy  the  rugged 
mountains  of,  and  along  with,  the  Knkha.  They 
were  under  Sikh  rule,  but  are  diiah  If  abomedans. 

BIMBASARA,  kmg  of  Magadha,  b.c.  578, 
reigned  52  years.  He  was  first  of  the  house  of 
Bhattya,  and  was  murdered  by  his  successor, — this 
dynasty,  from  B.C.  578  to  B.a  44,7,  in  succession 
being  parricides.    SeeBhattya;  Vindnsanu 

BQiLIPATAM,  a  seaport  town,  in  long.  83^ 


BINDU-SAROVARA. 

29'£.,andlatl7''53'N.  It  has  an  open  roadstead 
with  a  small  river.  It  is  15  miles  N.  of  Vizaga- 
patam,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India.  The  Dutch  had  a  factory  tiiere,  which  was 
plundered  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1754. 

BIMRA  of  Chenab,  Vitez  negnndo. 

BIN.    BuRM.    A  tree;  Cannabis sativa. 

BINA  or  Vina.  Hind.  A  lyre;  also  Andro- 
pogon  muricatum.  In  Bengal,  Avicennia  tomen- 
torn ;  in  Borneo,  Antiaris  tozicaria. 

BINAULA.  Seed  of  the  cotton  plant  Bxnahar, 
Hind.,  cotton-gatherer. 

BINAURIA.  Hind.  A  plant  of  N.  India, 
given  as  fodder  to  homed  cattle. 

BIN  BHANTA.   Sansk.  Solanum  melongena, 

BIN-BHINSA.  Hind.  The  jungle  sheep  or 
four-homed  antelope,  Tetraoeros  quadricomis. 

BINDA.    Tel.    Abelmoschus  esculentus. 

BINDA,  Chaing  or  Chain,  fishermen,  boatmen^ 
and  general  hibonrers. 

BINDAHARA,  at  a  native  Malay  court,  the 
treasurer. 

BINDAK,  also  Findak.  Hind.  Corylus  avellana, 
I  hazel  nut. 
!     BINDAL.    Hind.    Momordica  echinata. 

BINDH  MADHU,  a  great  temple  at  Benares, 
I  described  by  Tavemier  1680,  but  destroyed  by  the 
emperor  Aurangzeb.    It  was  in  the  form  of  a  St 
Andrew's  cross. 

BINDIYACHAL  hiUs,  in  Bundelkhand,  com- 
mencing near  Seundah,  long.  26**  14'  E.,  lat.  78**  50' 
N.;  proceeds  S.W.  to  Narwar,  25°  89',  77"*  52*;  S-E. 
to  24**  12^5  N.E.  to  Ajegarh,  24°  53'  80°  20*,  and 
Kullinjar  in  the  same  vidnity ;  and  E.  to  Barghar. 
25°  10',  81°  36'.  None  are  more  than  2000  feet ; 
the  average  between  the  Tura  and  Euttra  passes, 
about  520  feet.  The  Tons  falls  over  the  brow  by 
a  cascade  of  200  feet ;  Bilohi,  398  feet ;  and  Bonti, 
400  feet. 

BINDLIGAB.  Hind.  Maker  of  tinsel  orna- 
ments. 

BINDRABAN  or  Vrindawan,  signifying  a  grove 
of  Tulsi  trees,  is  a  holy  Hindu  town  situated 
(m  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Jumna.  The 
circumstance  which  imparts  most  to  its  sacred 
character,  is  its  having  been  the  site  of  the  early 
revels  of  Krishna,  l£e  Apollo  of  the  Hindtxs. 
Muttra  having  been  his  birthplace.  Manr  a 
Hindu  Anacreon  courts  the  muses  with  lays 
dedicated  to  this  youth,  prominent  in  Hinda 
mythology,  and  minstrels  and  maids  join  in  sof  c 
strains  to  his  praise.  Bindraban  is  now  noted  for 
the  manufacture  of  pretty  toys,  made  of  a  composi- 
tion that  may  be  mistaken  for  mineral.  Indeed, 
the  vendors  pass  them  off  as  such,  and,  to  enlianoe 
their  value,  declare  that  they  are  broueht  fram 
Jeypore,  where  articles  of  this  description,  and 
marble  toys  especially,  receive  a  fine  finish.  Tlw 
Valabbacharya  sect  of  the  vaishnava  Hindu  have 
many  hundreds  of  their  temples  at  Mathura  asff 
Bindraban.  At  Benares  and  Bmdraban,  the  annua! 
dances,  constituting  the  Bas  Yatra,  in  commemon- 
tion  of  Krishna  and  the  sixteen  Gopi,  are  per^ 
formed  with  much  display.— Tbtir  of  India  9f 
French,  nA.    See  Bas  Yatra ;  Rudra  Sampradi^ 

BINdU,  a  perfect  jogi,  and  teacher  of  jog^ 
practices. 

BINDUNI,  a  small  tribe  amongst  the  Bakh^ 
tiari,  who  are  believed  by  the  latter  to  be  prm 
settlers. 

BINDUydAROVARA,  a  lake  from  wldcb  the 
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BTNEPATTA. 


BINUA. 


GflDgw  mnmf  also  called  Lake  ManaantvanL  li 
is  fabled  to  be  f oimed  by  diopa  of  water  falling 
from  Mahftdeya'g  hair. 

BINEPATTA,  in  Cooig,  a  race  of  Malabar  who 
peKBonate  demons  at  f  estiTals. 

BINGHABBIJ.   Hna>.  Asphodelus  fistaksos. 

BINGU.     Panj.    Geltis  Gancaaica. 

BIKJAI.    Malay.    Mangifeia  c»sia,  Jack, 

BINJI  DOAE,  a  tract  of  countiy  in  the  K.E. 
frontier  of  India,  towards  Bhutan,  in  long.  9V  E. 
The  bngnage  spoken  thence  to  the  Koriapera  Doar, 
in  long.  92**  E.,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Buteah  or  Tibet 
It  is  occupied  by  the  Ghanglo  race,  a  word  which 
means  bhck.    See  Bhutan. 

BIN- JOGI,  a  pipe  used  by  snake-chaimerB. 

BIKJWAR,  a  tribe  who  speak  a  dialect  of 
Hindi,  and  senerally  observe  Hindu  customs,  but 
the  manes  of  their  forefathers  appear  to  be  their 
chief  wonhip;  they  live  in  a  very  wild  state, 
sufanting  principally  by  hunting.  The  Byga  of 
the  Mnndla  distoict  are  nearly  connected  with 
thm.— Jtotow,  EthnoL  148. 

BIN-KUK.    Arab.    Axmeniaca  vulgaris,  Lam. 

BINLANG  are  stones  worshipped  as  emblems 
of  Siva.  They  are  formed  at  Muheawur,  in  the 
Neffaadda,  where  a  whirlpool  occurs,  and  rounds 
and  polishes  fallen  stones  into  the  form  of  a 
liiwam.     See  Hindu;  Siva. 

BINNA.    HiHD.    Vitex  negundo. 

BIN  NELLX    Singh.    Phyllanthus  urinaria. 

BINNUGE,  according  to  Thunbezg,  is  the 
naow  given  by  the  Singhalese  to  a  species  of 
Ipecaeoanha.  There  are  two  kinds,  one  called 
ijle  Binnnge ;  the  other,  which  is  red,  is  called 
Rat  Binnugeu  The  red  is  reported  to  be  the 
better.  Boih  are  species  of  Periploca,  both  creep 
or  twine  round  the  bushes  which  ^row  on  the 
aaw^  downs.— TAamfter^'f  2V&  iv.  p.  186. 

BDiSIN.    HiKD.    Hyrsine  Africana. 

BINT.  Arab.  A  dimghter,  a  girL  In  Egypt» 
everf  woman  expects  to  be  addrened  as  *  0  lady,* 
'  Ofemale  pilgrim,'  '0  bride,'  or  '  Ya  bintP  (O 
daughter).  In  Anbia  you  may  say,  *  Tal  mara ! ' 
(O  woman) ;  but  if  you  attempt  it  near  the  Nile, 
the  answer  of  the  offended  fair  one  will  be,  *•  May 
AUah  cot  out  thy  heart!'  or,  ^  The  wotnan^  please 
ADah,  in  thine  eye  I'  And  if  you  want  a  violent 
auand,  *T'al  agozl'  (0  old  man),  pronounced 
drawlingly, — *'  Y'al  ago-o-ooz,' — ^is  sure  to  latisfy 
yon.  In  India,  ^Ho-ma'  (0  mother)  is  a  usual 
and  aeceptab]e  exclamation ;  and  Amma,  or  the 
Ha-Sahiba  or  lady  mother,  are  terms  which  the 
iiigh^MA  in  the  land  would  accept  On  the  plains 
of  Torrento,  it  was  always  customary,  when 
speakinff  to  a  peasant  gpl,  to  call  her  ^  BeUa  f  ^ ' 
(Mantmil  woman),  whilst  the  worst  of  insults 
was  ^Yeechiarella.'  So  the  Spanish  calesero, 
under  the  most  toying  circumstances,  calls  his 
mule  'Tieia,  ravieja'  (Old  woman,  very  old 
vroman). — Burttm^s  iieccaf  i  p.  121. 

BINTANGOR,  a  wood  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 

in   gwat  abundance  around  Sbgapore.     It  is 

uaed  in  ahip-bmlding,  serving  for  planks,  masts, 

span,  etc,  and  is  exported  in  huge  quantities  to 

the  Manritins,  Galif omia,  etc.    For  masts  and 

y  aidiy  the  wood  preened  is  the  red  bintangor  of 

SoflMkm*  Itisaspedesof  UvariaorCalophyllum, 

^which,  in  an  the  maritime  ports  of  India,  has 

obtained  the  name  of  poona  or  puhn,  from  the 

Malayan  word  signifying  tiee  in  general;  as  pohn 

npaa,  the  poison  tree,  puhn  kajUi  a  timber  tree, 


eta,  the  source  of  the  commercial  term  for  the 
poona  or  peon  spare. — Exh.  of  1851. 

BINT£KN£,  a  town  in  Ceylon  where  hot 
springs  occur.    See  Hot  Springs. 

BINTULU,  a  river  of  Borneo,  on  the  banks  of 
which  the  Kyans  dwell.    See  Kyans. 

BINTUNGAN  wood  of  Java  is  employed  in 
the  same  manner  as  Wadang,  but  grows  to  a 
larger  size ;  the  cok)ur  of  the  wood  imd  bark  is 
red. 

BINUA.  The  Jakun,  OrangBukit,  RayetUtan, 
Sakai,  Halas,  Belandas,  Besisik,  and  Akkye  are  re- 
garded by  Newbold  (ii  382)  merely  as  divisious  of 
Orang  Binna,  people  of  the  country.  Mala3rs  term 
them  Orang  Utan,  men  of  the  forest ;  Orang  Darat 
liar,  wild  men  of  theinteiior ;  and  Oran^ -ulu,  people 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  etc.,— epithets  which 
they  consider  offensive.  The  Binua  people  occupy 
the  rivers  Johore  (the  lingiu  and  the  Sayong), 
Binut  Pontian,  Batu,  Pahator,  Rio,  Formosa  (the 
Simpang,  Kiri,  Pau,and  Simrong,  with  their  nume- 
rous affluents),  and  Indau  (the  Anak  Indau,  Sim- 
rong, and  Made),  with  the  country  watered  by  them, 
and  by  means  of  these  rivers  a  constant  oommmii- 
cation  is  maintained  between  the  families  of  the 
Binua  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
boundary  between  Pahang  and  Johore  intersects 
the  country  of  the  Binua,  the  whole  of  the  Anak 
Indau,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Simrong  being  in 
Pahang,  and  all  the  otiier  rivers,  including  the 
Made,  on  which  they  are  found,  appertaining  to 
Johore.  The  authority  of  the  Bindahara  and  the 
Tamun^Kong  is  litde  more  than  nominaL  TheBinua 
are  divided  into  tribes,  each  under  an  elder,  termed 
the  fiatin.  The  Jakun  are  extremely  proud,  and 
will  not  submit,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  servile 
offices  or  to  much  control.  The  Binua  or  Sakai 
langua^  of  Pera  appears  to  resemble,  in  its 
phonetic  character,  the  ruder  dialects  of  the 
Burman  group.  This  character  is  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  Simang  on  the  one  side,  and 
that  al  the  ruder  Sumatran,  Javan,  and  Bor- 
neon,  on  the  other.  The  Johor  Binua  is  more 
guttural,  aspirate,  and  harsh,  remarkably  broad 
and  slow.    . 

In  the  Binua,  the  cheek-bones  are  broad  in  all 
directions,  and  prominent,  giving  to  the  face, 
below  the  base  of  the  forehcMl,  a  marked  lateral 
development  beyond  it,  or  to  the  forehead  an 
appearance  of  being  compressed.  The  lower  jaw 
is  massive,  spreads  out  and  does  not  rise  rapidly, 
thus  producing  an  obtuse  chin,  and  the  anterior 
maxillary  projection  considerable. 

The  lof^  GunoDg  Bermun,  nearly  100  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  Lulumut  group,  with  the  moun- 
tains which  adjom  it,  mav  be  considered  the  ccDtral 
highlands  of  many  tribes.  In  the  ravines  and 
vuleys  of  Gunong  Bermun,  two  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  the  Penirewla,  the  Pahang  and  the  Muar, 
with  their  numerous  upper  tributaries,  have  their 
source.  The  Simujong,  which  unites  with  the 
Lind,  also  rises  there. 

The  upper  part  of  these  rivers,  and  many  of 
their  feeders,  are  occupied  by  five  tribes,  differing 
somewhat  in  civilisation  and  language.  The  Udai 
(who  appear  to  be  the  same  peome  who  are  known 
to  the  bmua  of  Johore  under  iba  name  of  Onmg 
Pago)  are  found  on  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Muar,  as  the  Segamety  Palungan,  and  Kapi,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gunong  Ledang.  This  tribe  has 
leas  approximated  to  Makyan  habits  than  the 
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others.  The  Jakun  partiaUy  frequent  the  same 
territory,  the  lower  part  of  PalungaD,  Gappam, 
etc.,  and  extend  northwards  and  north-westmrds 
within  the  British  boundaries. 

Many  of  the  Mintira  around  Gnnong  Bermim 
wear  the  bark  of  the  tirap,  the  men  using  the 
chawat,  and  the  women  a  piece  of  rude  doth, 
formed  by  simply  beating  the  bark,  which  they 
wrap  round  their  persons,  and  which,  like  the 
sarong  of  the  Johore  women,  reaches  only  from 
the  waist  to  the  knees..  The  Udai  women  wear 
the  chawat  like  the  men.  The  Bermun  tribes 
believe  in  Firman  as  a  being  who  made  the  world. 
He  dwells  above  the  sky.  Each  tree  has  a  jin, 
and  the  Jin  Bhumi  haunts  the  rivers  and  moun- 
tains, causes  sickness  and  death.  There  is  no 
religious  worship,  but  recourse  is  had  in  sickness 
to  a  Poyang,  who  combines  the  functions  of  priest, 
{^ysician,  and  sorcerer.  The  Poyang  and  Pawang 
of  the  B^mun  tribes,  the  Poyang  of  the  Binua, 
the  Batta,  the  Dyak,  and  Dato,  and  the  Si  Basso 
of  the  Batta,  are  all  the  shaman,  priest,  wazir, 
physician,  in  different  shapes. — Journal  Indian 
Archipelago,  1847;  Newbold^  British  Settlements, 
iL  p.  392. 

filOPHYTUM  SENSITIVUM.  D.  C.  Syn. 
Ozalis  sensitiva.  A  plant  of  the  Moluccas  and  of 
both  the  Peninsulas  of  India. — Roxb, ;  Voigt 

BIR  or  Yir,  a  man,  the  LAtin  vir.  Birbani 
is  the  term  amongst  the  Jat  for  a  man's  own 
wife ;  a  femme  couverte.  Birbhum,  said  to  mean 
the  land  of  heroes. 

BIR,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
in  the  pashalik  of  Orfa,  with  1700  houses.  Cara- 
vans and  travellers  from  Aleppo  to  Orfa,  Darkokr, 
Baghdad,  and  Persia,  cross  tne  river  here. 

BIR  or  Ber.  Arab.  A  cistern  to  hold  rain- 
water. Jacob's  well,  Bir  Yakub,  or  Bir-us-Sama- 
riah,  IS  9  feet  broad,  and  more  than  70  feet  deep. 
In  1855  it  still  had  a  stone  over  its  mouth,  as  in 
John  iv. 

BIR,  a  village  in  the  Kangra  district  of  the 
Panjab,  with  valuable  magnetic  iron  ore,  from 
which  iron  is  manufactured. 

BIRA  or  Beri.  Hind.  Small  pieces  of  areca 
nut,  spice,  catechu,  and  sometunes  a  little  quick- 
lime, roU^  up  in  a  leaf  of  the  piper  beteL  It  is 
used  as  a  masticatory,  an  aromatic,  astringent, 
and  alkalescent  condiment.  It  is  presents  to 
visitors  on  their  leaving. — W. 

BIRA.  Tel.  El89odendronRoxburghii,W;ayu/yl. 

BIRA«    HiHD.    Zizyphus  nummularia. 

BIRA  KAYA.    Tel.    Luffa  fcetida,  W. 

BIRAMDANDI.  Hind.  Microlonchus  divari- 
cata. 

BIRBA.    Hind.    Terminalia  bellerica. 

BIRB  AL.  Raja  Birbal,  a  general  of  the  emperor 
Akbar,  who  placed  confidence  in  him.  He  railed 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Yusufzai  Afghan,  and 
was  killed  in  the  destruction  of  the  army  in 
January  1586.  His  companionable  qualities  en- 
deared him  to  the  emperor,  but  he  was  a  man  of 
solid  merit,  and  of  very  lively  conversation,  and 
many  of  lus  witty  sayings  are  still  current  in 
India.  A  small  but  xichly-omamented  house  is 
pointed  out  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Birbal 
in  Puttehpur  SicrL— TV.  Hind.  iL  p.  9 ;  Elphin-- 
stone,ja.  455. 

BIRBAT.    Sansk.    Coral. 

BIRBAT.    Sansk.    Areca  nut,  with  spices. 

BIRBHAN,  the  founder  of  the  Sad'h  or  Sad'hu, 
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a  Hindu  unitarian  sect,  who  are  chiefly  in  tbe 
upper  part  of  the  doab  from  Farrakhabad  to 
beyond  DehlL  In  1868  there  were  9923  in  Oudk 
According  to  Mr.  Trant,  the  sect  originated  about 
A.D.  1658,  with  a  person  named  Birbhan,  an  in- 
habitant of  Brijhasir,  near  Narnal,  in  the  province 
of  DehlL  He  is  said  to  have  been  taught  by 
Udaya  Das,  or  Uda-ka-Das  (the  servant  of  the 
one  God),  who  was  also  known  as  the  Malik-ka* 
Hukm,  &e  command  of  the  Creator,  meaning  the 
personified  word  of  God.  Birbhan  has  also  been 
siud  to  be  a  disciple  of  Jogi  Das. 

The  essence  of  the  Sad'h  doctrines  is  embodied 
in  the  Adi-Upa-des,  a  tract  with  twelve  command- 
ments— (1)  to  adLuowledge  one  God ;  (2)  to  be 
modest  and  humble;  (8)  not  to  lie;  (4)  nor 
malign ;  (5)  nor  steal ;  (6)  nor  kill ;  (7)  nor  beg; 
(8)  nor  covet;  (9)  to  avoid  narcotics;  (10)  be 
monogamic ;  (11)  wear  white  clothes ;  and  (12) 
make  no  marks  on  their  bodies.  Their  doetrin« 
are  evidently  derived  from  the  unitarianism  of 
Kabir,  Nanak,  and  similar  writers,  with  a  sli^ 
graft  from  the  principles  of  the  Hebrew  code. 
Th^  have  no  temples.  Birbhan  preached  a  reallj 
pure  and  excellent  ethical  code,  making  troths 
tempmnoe,  and  mercy  the  cardinal  virtues,  but 
retaining  many  of  the  doctrines  of  Hinduism,  socb  i 
as  that  of  Mukti,  which  is  the  tenet  considering ' 
the  ultimate  object  of  all  devotion  to  be  liberation 
from  life  on  earth.— 77.  Wilson,  p.  353;  Ovdkl 
Census,  1868. 

BIRBHUM,  a  district  in  the  Bengal  Presidaicy. 
between  lat.  23''  33'  and  W  9'  N.,  and  long.  ST 
7f  and  83""  4f  16"  £.,  with  an  area  of  1844  square 
miles,  and  in  1872  a  population  of  696,943.  Itsj 
name  is  said  to  mean  the  land  of  heroes,  but  tbe  I 
Santal  Parganas  are  on  the  north,  and  in  their: 
tongue  Yir  means  jungle.  The  aboriginal  races,  | 
Bagdi,  Chamar,  Muchi,  Dom,  Bauri,  number 
197,423.  Its  former  chief  town  is  Nagar  or  Raj- 
nagar,  now  in  decay.  Near  Deoghur  or  Byjnath 
is  a  small  town  in  the  zillah  of  Krbhum,  famcng 
for  its  temples,  visited  every  year  by  thousands  d 
nilgrims  from  the  North-West  Provinces  of  Indii. 
It  is  situated  in  the  great  table-land  which  extends 
from  near  Bardwan  to  Dunwa  Ghat  in  Behar. 
Granite,  syenite,  and  gneiss,  traversed  by  green* 
stone  veins,  are  the  prevailing  rocks ;  copper, 
lead,  and  iron  ores.  The  vein  of  copper  at  the 
surface  runs  east  and  west ;  is  partly  in  the  form 
of  green  carbonate.  Veins  of  lead  ore,  in  tiie 
state  of  galena  or  sulphuret,  traverse  the  principal 
vein  at  right  angles.  The  nearest  coal  is  foil^f 
miles  off. 

BIRCH  TREE.    Betula,  «/). 
Tag-pa,    ....  Bhot.  |  B'huijia,     .    Ob.,  Sanbi. 

Birch  trees  are  found  in  the  N.W.  Hixnalayi^ 
and  in  Japan.  The  birch,  tagpa,  of  the  Chenah 
river  is  usually  a  crooked  and  stunted  tree,  hot 
sometimes  exoeeds  one  foot  in  diameter.  The 
annual  bridges  over  the  mountain  torrents  are  made 
ol  birch  twigs.  The  thin  white  bark  of  the  Betob 
bhojpntra  occurs  hi  sheets  or  pieces,  which  can  bf 
peeled  off.  It  is  used  to  make  umbrdlaa^  and  hf 
writing  on  in  lieu  of  paper.  A  spedee  of  birefc 
of  China,  the  Hwa-muh  (bark,  Hwa-mah-pi),  il! 
used  in  the  saddler,  shoemaker,  cutler,  and  candb' 
maker's  trades.    See  Betula. 

BIRD  CHERRY.    Cetmui,  species. 

BIRD-EYE  PEPPER,  Capsicum  baccatum. 

BIRD  FEATHERS,  from  the  cranes  and  kinr 
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firiiers,  form  a  oonsiderable  article  of  trade  in 
Soatiieni  Asia.  The  feathers  of  a  laige  green 
kiagfiflher  are  exported  from  Madras  to  Singapore, 
to  be  oaed  by  the  Malays,  Javanese,  and  Chinese. 
They  sell  there  at  200  per  cent  profit 

BIRD  FISH,  Hemiramphns  argenteos. 

BIRD  ISLAND,  called  by  the  Malays  Palo 
MsDok,  lies  midway  between  Oeram  and  the  Ser- 
watty  gronp^  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  It  is  a 
high  solitwy  mountain  with  a  tmncated  oone, 
inhabited  by  myriads  of  birds,  and  natiyes  resort 
to  the  isbuid  to  collect  the  eggs.  Snlphor  also 
occurs  on  the  iaknd — Horsburgh.    See  Keffing. 

BIRD,  JAMES,  of  Hie  Bombay  Medical  Service, 
ia  which  he  rose  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Medical 
Board.  He  wrote  an  Analysis  of  the  Morat-i- 
Ahmadi,  a  history  of  Gujerat,  in  Lond.  As.  Trans. 
1833,  L  pu  117;  Biographical  Sketch  of  Gapt 
M'Muido,  ibid.  123 ;  Memoir  on  the  Country  from 
Poooa  to  Kittoor,  ibid.  iL  p.  65 ;  Account  of  the 
Ruined  City  of  Bijapur,  Bom.  As.  Trans,  i.  p.  367 ; 
Tniialati<m  of  Cufic  Inscriptions  from  Southern 
Ardbiayibid.  239;  Transition  of  Inscriptions  at 
Bura  and  Bajah,  ibid.  438 ;  Introductory  Notice 
to  the  History  of  Sind,  ibid.  402 ;  Biographical 
Notice  of  Arabic  and  Persian  Library  at  Cutch 
Bhooj,  ibid. ;  On  Bactrian,  Hindu,  and  Roman 
Coins  in  the  Bombay  Collection,  ibid.  293 ;  Ac- 
coont  of  Temple  of  Sixnnath,  from  the  Persian, 
ibid.  iL  p.  18 ;  On  the  Christian  Faith  in  Arabia, 
and  Himyaritic  Inscriptions  from  Aden  and  Saba, 
ibii  30 ;  Hindu  Gold  Coins,  and  Zodiac  Coins  of 
Jahangir,  ibid.J^;  On  the  JBthiopic  Family  of 


The  edible  birds'  nests  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
Asia  are  perhi^  obtained  from  more  than  one 
species  of  swallow,  but  one  of  them  seems  to  be 
the  CollocaUa  nidifica,  C.  brevirostris,  McClelland, 
of  Java,  and  other  idands  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, the  Assam  hills,  the  Sikkim  Himalaya, 
Neilgherries,  Wynod,  Ceylon,  the  western  coast  of 
India,  at  Pigeon  Island  S.  of  Honore,  the  Yin- 
goria  rocks,  and  at  Sacrifice  Rock,  20  miles  S.  of 
Tellicherrr.  Dr.  Jerdon  says  that  the  best  nests 
are  from  the  Collocalia  linchi  (C.  fuciphaga),  which 
bmlds  in  the  Nioobar  Islands,  and  along  the  east 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  from  Arakan  south- 
wards to  Java;  but  several  other  species  of 
Collocalia  occur  in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Arohijpelago,  as  far  as  New  Guinea,  one  in  the 
Mauritius,  and  one  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
The  nests  are  collected  all  over  the  Malay  and 
Philippine  Archipelagos,  on  the  Malabar  coast 
and  uie  Tenasserim  provinces,  wherever  there  are 
caves  to  afford  the  birds  shelter  and  protection. 
The  caves  are  most  frequent  in  the  limestone 
formation,  but  Java  and  Borneo  seem  to  be  the 
birds'  chief  resort*  The  celebrated  caves  of 
Karang-bolong  Hiollow-rocks)  are  situated  in  the 
province  of  Baglen  in  Java,  and  on  the  shore  (rf 
the  southern  sea.  The  entrance  is  at  the  sea 
level,  and  at  the  foot  of  limestone  rodcs  several 
hundred  feet  in  height  One  place  has  200  feet  of 
perpendicular  descent  before  coming  to  the  first 
ledge.  The  months  of  the  caves  are  about  18 
feet  broad  and  30  high,  while,  within,  they  expand 
to  breadths  of  from  60  to  114  feet,  and  to  heights 


Lsoginges  in  Eastern  Africa,  ibid.  294 ;  Memoir    of  from  420  to  480,  the  sea  penetratinff  them  to 
of  Geaml  Kennedy,  ibid.  417 ;  Historical  Geo-    the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  tneir  length,  and  in 


mnhy  of  Hindustan,  and  on  the  Oriffin  of  the 
Soasl  State  among  the  Hindus,  Bl.  As.  Trans. 
1840,  ix.  D.  848 ;  Account  of  the  City  of  Balkh 
and  its  Neidbbonrhood,  extracted  from  Persian 
Aulhoritiea,  Bom.  Geo.  Trans.  iL  p.  60 ;  lUustra- 
tions  of  the  Arab  and  Persian  Geographers,  or  the 


rough  weather  rendering  them  inaccessible.  The 
descent  of  the  collectors  to  the  caves  is  effected 
by  narrow  rattan  ladders,  usually  about  74  feet 
in  length,  attached  at  top  to  a  stout  tree.  Within 
the  caves  are  bamboo  scaffoldings  erected  in  order 
to  reach  the  nests,  which  are  detached  from  the 


Geography  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ibid.  58 ;  Histori-  i  sides  by  the  hand,  and  from  the  roof  by  hooks 


<^  Reaearches  on  the  Origin  and  Principlea  of 
the  Buddha  and  Jaina  Religions,  with  Accounts 
of  the  Caves  of  Western  India,  Bombay  1847, 
folioi — Dr,  Buist's  Catalogue, 
BIRD-UME. 

Kilat;  «ite»,   .     Malay.  I  Piiaiiii, Tam. 

Pttli-chei-KJiM,     .     „       I  Banka, TxL. 

The  substanoea  known  in  Europe  under  this 
name  are  the  viscid  juices  of  several  trees.  One  is 
pmnredin  Eoropefrom  the  middle  bark  of  the 
holij^  by  bdling  it  seven  or  eight  hours  in  water, 
tbe&  laid  in  hei^  on  the  moist  ground  to  ferment, 
with  stones  over  it,  to  press  it  down  till  it  passes 
into  a  modlaginous  state,  then  pounded,  washed 
and  kneaded  till  free  from  extraneous  matter,  and 
kept  lor  four  days  m  pots  to  ferment  and  purif  j 
Itself,  when  it  is  fit  for  use.  In  Southern  India  it 
t»  obtained  from  the  Palay,  the  Isonandra  acumi- 
fjata.  The  best  is  prepared  from  the  outer  oover- 
j^  of  the  fruit  and  tender  twigs  and  bark  of  the 
iack  tree,  but  several  of  the  Artocarpi'  yield  it. 
•—Jtoikde;  Tom. 


BIRD  NEST& 
i»*iia-ta-thay, .  .  Burm. 
ren-wo,  •  .  .  Ohik. 
EkdiaaiMhe-VQgel- 
neartm.  .  .  .  Dirr. 
1^  de  TonqiiiB,  •  Fb. 
"  hvagel- 

.    .    .  Gn. 


AbabU-kagfaot- 

lah,    ....     Hind. 
Nidi-di-Tnnohiiio,    .      It. 

Sosnh, Jav. 

flanuig-biiroDg,    .      Mal. 
Nidos  de  la  Guna,  .     Sp. 


attached  to  long  poles.  There  are  three  periods 
for  making  the  collection,  April,  August,  and 
December.  The  nest-gatherers  are  bred  to  their 
danserous  calling,  and  before  the  commencement 
of  the  first  gathering,  plays  are  acted  in  madu, 
and  there  is  feasting  on  the  flesh  of  buffaloes  and 
goats,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  *  lady  queen  of  the 
south  *  (Nai  ratu  kidul),  an  imaginary  being, 
without  whose  tutelary  aKl  the  work  of  robbing 
the  nests  would  not,  as  they  think,  prosper. 
After  the  crop  has  been  taken,  the  caves  are 
dosed  against  human  ingress.  Th&  whole  annual 
gathering,  which  is  effected  at  little  cost,  amounts 
to  from  50  to  60  pikuls  yearly,  or,  on  an  average, 
to  7870  lbs.,  worth  at  Batavia  about  £18,000. 
On  the  N.W.  side  of  Borneo,  and  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  Baram,  birds*  nest  caves  are 
found  140  miles  from  the  sea,  by  the  course  of  the 
river.  They  o(msist  of  three  chambets,  one  of 
which  is  reckoned  to  be  no  less  than  200  fathoms 
in  length.  These  are  the  property  of  the  power- 
ful Kayan  tribe,  and,  like  those  of  Karang-bolong, 
are  carefully  guarded. 

The  nests  used  by  the  Chinese  are  brought 
principally  from  Java  and  Sumatra.  Nests  are 
composed  of  a  mucilaginous  substance,  and  it 
has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  Gelidium 
oomenm  enters  into  their  composition,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  they  are  formed  l^  mucus 
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BIRD  NE8TB. 

hem.  the  ttomaoh  of  the  ewallow. 
Eztemally  they  raeembls  iU-conooeted  fibrous 
isiiig^aaB,  and  are  of  a  white  coloor,  mdinmg  to 
red ;  their  tbickneM  is  little  more  than  that  of  a 
sUyer  spoon,  and  their  weight  from  a  quarter  to 
half  an  onnoe.  When  dry,  they  are  brittle  and 
wrinkled,  litde  larger  thim  a  goose  egg.  Those 
that  are  dry,  white  and  dean,  are  the  most  valu- 
able. They  are  packed  in  bundles,  with  split 
rattans  ran  through  them  to  preaerre  their  shape. 
If  procured  before  the  eggs  are  laid,  the 
nests  are  of  the  best  kind ;  if  they  contain  eggs 
only,  they  are  still  yaluable;  but  if  the  young 
are  in  the  nests  or  have  left  them,  they  are  nearly 
worthless,  being  dark-ooloured,  streaked  with 
blood,  and  intermixed  with  feathers  and  dirt 
The  best  are  found  in  deq»,  damp  oayes,  which, 
if  not  injured,  will  continue  to  produce  indefi- 
nitely. Some  of  the  most  profitable  oayes  are 
60  nules  in  the  interior.  Eyerywhere  the  method 
of  procuring  these  nests  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  catching  birds  in  the  Orkney  Isles.  After  they 
are  obtained,  they  are  sefuirated  from  featfaos 
and  dirt,  are  carefully  dried  and  packed,  and 
are  then  ready  for  the  consumer.  The  Chinese 
are  the  onl^  purchasers,  and  cany  them  in  junks 
to  the  Ghmese  market,  where  they  command 
extravagant  prices;  the  best,  or  white  kind, 
often  being  worth  1800  dole,  per  pikul  of  Iddj 
lbs.  avoir.,  which  is  nearly  twice  their  weight  in 
silver.  The  middtiug  kind  ia  worth  from  1200 
to  1800  dollars,  and  the  worst,  or  those  pro- 
cured after  fledging,  150  or  200  dollars  per 
pikul ;  according  to  these  three  qualities,  the  duty 
is  levied.  8^  xmllions  of  nests  are  annually  im- 
ported into  danton.  Latterly  nests  of  first  quality 
letch  £6  to  £6  the  pound ;  those  of  the  second 
quality,  9s.  4^. ;  and  the  third  sort,  oxdy  Ss.  Id. 
The  most  part  of  the  best  kind  is  sent  to  Pekin 
for  the  use  of  the  court.  The  Japanese  do  not 
use  them.  The  Chinese  consider  the  birds'  nests 
as  a  great  stimulant  and  tonic,  but  other  gela- 
tinous food  would  be  equally  serviceable.  To 
render  it  fit  for  the  table,  every  feather,  stick,  or 
impurity  of  any  kind  is  carefully  removed ;  and 
then,  after  undergoing  many  washings  and  pre- 
parations, it  is  stewed  into  a  soft,  mucilaginous 
jelly.  The  sale  of  birds'  nests  is  a  monopoly  with 
all  the  governments  in  whose  dominions  they  are 
found.  Crawfurd  estimated  that  about  243,000 
pounds,  at  value  of  1,268,570  dollan,  are  annu- 
ally sent  away  from  the  Archipelago,  mostly  to 
China.  Java  alone  sent  about  27,000  pounds, 
mostly  of  the  first  quality,  estimated  at  60,000 
dollars. 

A  few  birds'  nests  of  the  esculent  swallow  are 
to  be  got  from  a  rocky  iaknd  about  20  miles  south 
of  TeUicherry,  named  Sacrifice  Rock.  The  only 
preparation  the  birds'  nests  undergo  is  that  of 
simple  dryinff,  without  direct  exposure  to  the  sun, 
after  which  they  are  packed  in  small  boxes.  The 
edible-nest  swallows  are  numerous  in  the  lime- 
stone caves  on  the  islets  and  islands  on  the  Tavoy 
coast ;  and  the  government  revenue  from  the  bird 
nest  farm  in  1847  was  nearly  Rs.  11,000 ;  but  in 
1849  it  feU  to  less  than  Bs.  7000.  At  Merffui 
they  are  not  so  numerous.  The  Japanese  powder 
the  agar-agar  seaweed,  boil  it  to  a  jelly,  and 
make  artificial  nests,  called  Dschin-sohan,  which 
they  export  to  China.— Crat0/tfrc{'«  Die.  pp.  64, 
55;  Morrimm;  Jerdan, 
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BIRD  OF  PARADISE. 

BIRD  of  PARADISE.    Papua  birds. 

Bnzong  ICati, .    .    .  ABU.  I  Ave  de  Pardiao,  .  Pon 

Bfimnk  derate,    .    .  Jav.  |  Burong  Papua,    .  Tnid 

Borong  devata,  •  Malay.  |  Soffu,  Sioira,  .    .  .  i, 

Birds  of  paradise,  the  most  beautiful  of  winged 
creatures,  were  fabled,  in  the  fancy  of  an  AnUan 
poet,  as  visitants  from  heaven  to  earth ;  and  the 
isbndere  of  the  Archipelago  are  said  to  believe  that, 
when  old.  and  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  the 
paradise  oirds  fly  upward  towards  the  sun,  but, 
having  spent  their  strength  in  the  inferior  world, 
fail  to  reach  again  their  celestial  home,  fall  and 
die  as  they  descend  (see  Camoens'  Lusiad,  Book  x). 
No  representation  can  exaggerate  their  beauty,  or 
excel  the  lustre  of  their  plumage.    They  were 
supposed  footless,  and  incapable   of  alighting, 
until  it  was  discovered  that  the  Indiana  cut  A 
their  feet  before   preserving   theoL     They  are 
obtained  in  New  Guinea,  the  Aru  Islands,  Miao), 
Salwatti,  Wagiou  (Crawfurd,  Jour.  Ind.  Arch, 
iv.  182).     In  the  nutmeg  season,  they  come  from 
their  breeding  grounds  in  the  interior  of  N.  Gdnea, 
and  sail  in  fl<^ks  of  thirty  or  forty  over  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  Ardiipelago  (Yalen^  qo.  Forrest, 
Voyage  to  New  Guinea,  142).    In  Linnaeus*  geam 
Panuusea,  many  birds  were  included  which  have 
since  been  transferred  to  other  genera.    But  three 
species  still  included  in  that  genus  are,  P.  apoda, 
Linn.,  with  back  of  deep  maronne  brown,  con- 
trasting with  the  golden  fulvous  neck ;  it  is  the 
P.  major  of  Shaw,  and  has  peculiar  dense  feather- 
ing on  the  breast    P.  Papuana,  Bechstem  (P. 
minor,  Forster) ;  back  of  a  pale  golden  brown, 
shading  with  the  golden  fulvous  of  the  neck,  whid 
is  continued  all  round  the  neck  only  in  thii 
species.    P.  Ruhva,  Cuvier  (P.  sanguinea,  Shaw\ 
is  bright  golden  fulvous  on  the  crown,  neck,  and 
back ;  its  axillary  plumes  are  gorgeous  red.    All 
have  short  velvety  feathers  of  a  golden  fulvons 
hue  on  the  crown  and  nape,  with  the  throat  and 
forehead  deep,  dark,  satiny  ^een.    Their  Malay 
name,  Manuk  devata,  means  Birds  of  God.    Hie 
living  bird  is  a  model  of  symmetry.    The  adatt 
male  birds  of  some  species  have  ornamental  tufte 
of  loilg  hairy  plumes  growing  from  under  the  winf, 
like  the  purple  honeysucker  of  India,  and  in  tiro 
species  tne  middle  pair  of  tail  feathers  are  long 
wiry  barbless  stems ;  and  the  red  kind  have  i 
broad  flat  riband  of  whalebone  substance.    The 
beautiful  little  king-bird  of  paradise,  Cioinnum 
regius,  has  a  deep  emerald  green  disc  on  the  middb 
tau  feathers;  the  SamaUa  magnifica  has  hugi 
neck  tufts.     In  the  Parotia   sex-setaoea,    thl 
feathers  of  the  flanks  are  a  large  floccoae  man 
The  splendid  Lophorina  superba  has  its  scapula^ 
feathers  enormously  developed,  like  an  erectii 
mantle,  and  is  peculiarly  adorned  on  the  breaai 
The  entire  group  is  peculiar  to  Papua  or  Kei 
Guinea  and  tiie  Aru  Islands.    They  are  shot  wftl 
sharp  or  blunt  arrows.    They  are  as  omniyorod 
as  the  crow ;  and  Rupicola  ooyana,  like  the  torkeQfi 
Argus  pheasants;  and  the  dancing  bird  of  Amerioft 
are  fond  of  disolaying  their  plumage  in  thd 
sacaleli  dances.    Mr.  A.  Russel  Wallace  appUes  tin 
term  birds  of  paradise  to  the  following : — 

Parmdisea  apoda,  Great  Paradiae  Bird.  Am  lalands. 
P.  Papuans,  the  Leoer  Paradise  Bira,  in  New  G«iai| 

MjBol,  and  Jobie. 
P.  rubra,  the  Bad  Pandiae  Bird,  in  Waiaioa. 
Oidnnurus  regiua,  the  King  Paradise  Ktd.  In  Vm 

Guinea,  Axuldaads,  Mjiol,  BalwattL 


BIRD  PEPPER. 


BIRDS. 


DtphTilodw  ipecifMB,  tiie  Magnifiosnt,  in  New  Qttlnea,  I  Hardwicke's  labours  were  of  great  valtie,  hiB 
^  Jtly°^  ^  ff^T!?*-  .^     X  .   ™-  .  .  collection  being  deacribed  in  1882  by  J.  B.  Gray. 

Fairotia  Mxpennis,  Golden  Paradise  Bird,  New  Guinea.  I  iMgely  to  the  Btock  of  knowledge  regarding  the 
Scii]i0iytenWa]]aoei,StandaidWmg,Batchian,GiUolo .;  onut^^^  of  Central  India:  and  the  other 
SrfaocidaB  alba,  the  Twelve-wired  Faradiw  Bird,  in  !  names  which  maybe  added  to  this  list  of  natural- 
PtaiS'nSXrtf^^^i^-^  P«~li~  Bird.  >  -S?  C?Pt*»  J^  D,  Herbert,  who  collected  in 

New  Qmnfia.  I 

Pt.  Alberti,  Prinoe  Albert's  Paradise  Bird,  in  North  I 

Australia.  j 

Pi.  Fsxmdiaea,  the  Bifle  Bird,  in  East  Australia. 
Pi.  Tktarias,  the  Victoria  Bifle  Bird,  in  N.&  Australia. 
Astnpia  nipa,  the  Paradise  Pie,  in  New  Guinea. 


Serioujus  aureus,  the  Paradise  Oriole,  in  New  Guinea 
and  SalwattL 

Epimachns  magnus  (Upupa  magna,  (7m., 
U.  fiuperbo.  Lath,).  Body  generally  black  or 
hrowiuah-black ;  tail  graduated,  thrice  as  long  as 
the  body  (Lesson  says  three  .feet  in  length, 
French) ;  fathers  of  the  ades  dongated,  raised, 
curied,  Ottering  on  their  edges  with  steel-blue, 
azure,  and  emerald  green,  like  precious  stones ; 
the  head  and  the  beUy  lustrous,  also  with  steel- 
blue,  etc.  In  truth,  language  fails  to  oouTcy  any 
jmiiclea  of  the  nui|^oenoe  of  the  species.  It 
inhabilB  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea. — Indian  Field; 
A.Butsel  WaOace;  Bikmore;  J.  I.  Arch.  iv.  182; 
Craw/. ;  Forrest^  Voyage^  142 ;  Valeniyn,  Ind.  Arch, 
liL  3«6.  

BIRD  PEPPER    Capsicum  frutescens. 

BIRD,  ROBERT  MERTENS,  a  Bengal  dvil 
scrrani ;  during  the  Tears  1884-1844,  along  with 
otbera,  becompleted  the  rent  settlement  for  twenty 
to  Unity  years  of  the  lands  of  the  N.W.  Provinces 
of  India. 


the  Himal^a;  Dr.  N.  Wallich,  who  collected 
in  Nepal ;  Dr.  M'Olelland,  who  added  birds  from 
Assam  and  Burma ;  Dr.  W.  Griffith,  whose  col- 
lections of  birds  were  made  in  Afghanistan ;  Dr. 
Hugh  Falconer,  in  N.  India ;  and  Captain  (now 
G^eral)  Richard  Strachey,  in  Kamaon  and 
Ladakh.  Dr.  Stoliczka  collected  in  Tibet  and  the 
Himalayas  at  elerations  from  2000  to  16,000  feet, 
and  notices  of  the  birds  appeared  in  the  Ibis,  1866- 
7-8.  The  birds  of  the  Tenaaserim  Provinoes 
haye  been  largely  described  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Mason,  and  those  of  Ceylon  by  Dr.  E.  Kelaart, 
Edgar  L.  Layard,  and  Captain  Legge.  These 
were  accompanied  by  a  contintied  series  ctf  valuable 
articles  from  Mr.  E.  Blyth,  who  was  constant  in 
his  pursuit  of  science.  Dr.  HonAeld  and  Mr. 
Moore's  catalogue  of  birds  in  the  India  House 
Museum,  appeared  in  1856  and  1858 ;  and  Jer- 
don*8  Birds  of  India,  printed  in  1862  and  1864, 
and  the  reprint  of  1877,  have  done  much  to  com- 
plete our  Knowledge  of  this  class  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  comprehensive  work  of  Allan 
Hume,  C.B.  and  Major  C.  H.  T.  Marshall,  on  148 
of  the  Game  Buds  of  India,  and  Allan  Hume's 
list  of  above  a  thousand  of  1^  birds  of  India, 
have  added  many  forms  to  those  which  previous 
writers  had  described.    Eastwards  from  Ihe  Malay 


It  comprehended  a  survey  of  72,000  i  Z^:^„^,':^^r,^^  ^^ 

0qua>e  miles  in  extent,  contwning  a  population  of  •  P^^^l*  ^^  the   Ewtem   Ajohipdago,    the 
"^."f^  ^^^J^/t!^"}^  Iw!    *^     pv'F^  *"        ,  labours  of  Dr.  T.  florsfield  m  Sumatra,  Sir  T. 


Ghiiiah ;  Ghuri.  .  HiKT). 
Burung;  Manuk,  Malay. 
Paksi;  P&ksi,.  .  „ 
Parinda,  '.  .  .  Pers. 
Patchi ;  Kurvi,  .  Tax. 
Plita;  Pitti,   .    .    .  Tkl. 


23,000,000,  and  cost  £500,000. 

BIRDS,  Ave& 
Mazgh;Tair, .    .    Abab. 
ITnety    ....    BUBM. 

Oiaeaa, Fa. 

Onfe ;  Onddes  {pi.),   Gr. 

Vofd, Gaa. 

Tkappar ;  Ait»  Heb. 

The  birds  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia  have 
been  described  by  many  naturalists.  In  1831 
a  catalogue  of  1516  species,  collected  by  Major 
Franklin  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Vindhiaa  range  of  mountains,  was  published  in 
the  ProoeedingB  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
liondoo. 

Li  1882  a  catalogue  of  226  species,  collected 
by  Qdonel  Sykee  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  was 
aba  pobliahed  in  the  Proceedings  of  that  society. 
This  was  undoubtedlv  the  most  valuable  enumera- 
tion of  the  birds  of  India  published,  and  con- 
tained descriptions,  with  many  highly  interesting 
oboervations,  on  the  habits,  food,  and  structure  of 
many  of  tiie  species. 

In  1859  Dr.  Jerdon  published  a  catalogue  of 
390  fairda  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  with  brief 
notes  on  their  habits  and  geographical  distribu- 
tion.   Subsequent  to  this,  he  issued  a  series  of 
sapplements,  followed  by  a  paper  from  the  pen  of 
X^nrd  Arthur  Hay,  Marquess  of  Tweeddale,  who, 
till  his  death  in  1878,  continued  to  enrich  the 
litenrtore  d  this  branch  of  sdenoe.    In  1881,  his 
zi«plMfr,    Oaptain  Ramsay,    edited   a  complete 
jitgprint  of  an  the  Marquess  of  Tweeddale's  omi- 
^liologieal  wotka,     Mr.   B.  Hodnon   of  Nepal 
^undshed  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information 
tiie  ornithology  of  the  Himalaya;  General 


Stamford  Raffles  in  Java,  Mr.  G.  Fink^n,  Dr. 
I  Heifers,  Dr.  Theodore  Cantor,  Professor  Bikmore, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  have  given  to 
Europe  a  veiy  full  knowledge  of  the  birds  of  that 
extensive  r^on. 

The  birds  of  the  East  Indies  are  scarcely  less 
beautiful  than  numerous.  Perhaps  the  choicest 
of  them  are  the  Himalayan  pheasants,  distin- 
guished for  their  very  graceful  and  rich  plumage, 
and  the  beautiful  paradise  birds  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  The  Himalavan  bustard  is  remark- 
able for  its  form  and  varied  colour.  The  paradise 
birds  of  Aru  at  their  pairing  season  have  sacaleli 
or  dancing  parties  amongst  the  larger  forest  trees 
with  immense  heads,  spreading  brandies,  and  large 
but  scattered  leaves,  giving  a  dear  space  for  the 
birds  to  play  and  exhibit  their  plumes.  One  of 
the  birds  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  crow,  and  is  of  rich 
coffee-brown  colour.  The  head  and  neck  is  of  a 
pure  straw  yellow  above,  and  rich  metallic  green 
beneath ;  and  long  plumy  tufts  of  golden  orange 
feathers  spring  from  the  sides  bcmeath  each  wing, 
and  when  the  bird  is  in  repose,  are  partly  con- 
cealed by  them.  At  the  time  of  its  excitement, 
however,  the  wings  are  bent  over  its  back,  the 
head  is  bent  down  and  stretohed  out,  and  the 
long  plumes  are  raised  up  and  expand^l  till  they 
form  two  magnificent  gold  fans,  striped  with  deep 
red  at  the  base.  When  seen  in  this  attitude,  it 
really  deserves  its  name.  A  dozen  or  twenty 
f  uUrplumi^d  male  birds  assemble  together,  raise 
up  their  win^,  streteh  out  their  necks,  and  elevate 
their  exquisite  plumes,  keeping  them  in  a  con- 
tinual vibration.  Between  whSes  thev  fly  across 
from  bnnoh  to  branch  in  great  esoitement,  so 
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that  the  whole  tree  is  filled  with  waving  plomes 
in  eyeiy  variety  of  attitude  and  motion. 

The  colouring  of  birds  is  often  imitative,  in  the 
tropics.  Among  forests  which  never  lose  their 
foliage,  are  groups  whose  chief  colour  is  green,  and 
the  parrots  are  a  most  striking  example.  The 
stonechats,  the  larks,  the  quails,  the  goat-suckers, 
and  the  grouse  which  abound  in  the  North  African 
and  Asiatic  deserts,  are  all  tinted  and  mottled  so 
as  to  resemble  with  wonderful  accuracy  the  average 
colour  and  aspect  of  the  soil  in  the  district  they 
inhabit  The  small  quail-like  birds  forming  the 
genus  Tumix  have  generally  large  and  bright- 
coloured  pugnacious  females ;  and  Jerdon,  in  his 
Birds  of  India,  mentions  the  native  report  that 
during  the  breeding  season  the  females  desert  their 
eggs  and  associate  in  flocks,  while  the  males  are 
employed  in  hatching  the  eggs. 

Most  birds  moult  or  change  their  plumage  once 
a  year  only,  after  the  season  of  pairing  or  incuba- 
tion ;  but  certain  families  or  tribes  of  birds  have 
two  moults,  one  of  them  immediately  before 
pairing,  and  the  plumage  then  becomes  showy  and 
gay,  with  tufts  or  plumes.  Some  birds  in  spring 
actually  change  their  colour,  or  portions  of  their 
feathers  are  dianged,  as  in  the  ear-tufts  of  the 
lesser  florikin,  the  Sy  pheotides  auritus.  The  male  of 
birds  is  Uie  more  highly  coloured,  except  in  birds 
of  prey,  the  painted  snipe  (Rhynchtea),  and  some 
species  of  Ortygis,  the  little  bustard  quail.  A 
few  of  the  gsdOnaceous  birds  are  polygamous, 
and  their  males  are  very  pugnacious. 

Nests  greatly  vary.  Those  of  the  weaver- 
bird,  tail^-bird,  honeysucker,  and  oriole  are 
made  with  much  art  The  edible  nest  of  the 
colocasia  swallow  va  formed  in  caverns,  of  inspis- 
sated saliva;  swallows,  swifts,  bee-eaters,  and 
weaver-birds  build  in  companies;  certain  ducks 
breed  on  cliffs  or  trees,  and  they  must  carry  their 
young  to  the  water,  though  this  has  not  been 
observed.  The  Megapodidse,  gallinaceous  birds 
(says  Mr.  Wallace,  i.  156)  found  in  Australia,  its 
surrounding  islands,  and  as  far  west  as  the 
Philippines  and  the  N.W.  of  Borneo,  have  large 
feet  and  long  carved  claws,  and  most  of  them 
rake  together  rubbish,  dead  leaves,  sticks,  and 
stones,  earth  and  rotten  wood,  until  they  form 
a  mound  often  6  feet  hiffh  and  12  feet  across,  in 
the  middle  of  which  they  Dury  their  eggs,  and  leave 
them  to  be  hatched  by  &e  sun  or  by  f  ermentatbn. 
The  effgs  are  as  large  as  those  of  a  swan,  and  of 
a  bridL-red  colour,  and  are  considered  a  great 
delicacy.  The  natives  are  able  to  say  whether 
eggs  be  in  the  mound,  and  they  rob  them  eagerly. 
It  is  said  that  a  number  of  theae  birds  unite  to 
make  a  mound  and  lay  their  eggs  in  it,  and  40  or 
50  eggs  are  found  in  one  heap.  The  mounds  are 
found  in  dense  thickets.  The  species  of  the 
M^apodidsB  in  Lombok  is  as  large  as  a  hen,  and 
entirdy  of  a  dark  hue,  with  brown  tints.  It  eats 
fallen  fruits,  earth-worms,  snails,  and  centipedes, 
but  the  flesh  is  white  and  well  flavoured  when 
properly  cooked. 

In  Bengal,  the  newljr-arrived  European  will 
particularly  be  struck  with  the  number  of  birds 
of  large  size  which  he  sees  everywhere,  even  in 
the  most  densely  -  populated  neighbourhoods: 
Flocks  of  vultures,  huge  adjutants  in  their 
season,  swarms  of  lutes  in  their  season  too,  for 
they  disappear  dnrinff  the  rains,  all  three  are  seen 
soaring  and  circling  high  in  air  as  commonly  as 
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at  rest ;  Brahmany  kites,  various  other  birds  d 
prey,  among  which  four  kinds  of  fishing  eagle, 
including  the  British  osprey,  are  not  uncommon; 
waterfowl  in  profusion  in  all  suitable  localities; 
herons  especially,  of  various  kinds,  very  abundant: 
several  sorts  of  kingfisher,  mostly  of  bright  hues: 
the  common  Indian  roller,  also  a  bird  of  great 
beauty,  and  the  little  bright  green  bee-eater 
(Merops  viridis)  conspicuous  everywhere;  the 
common  crow  of  India,  of  unwonted  familiarity, 
impudence,  and  matchless  audacity  ;  the  different 
mainas,  remarkable  for  their  tameness ;  the  drongo 
or  king  crow,  the  satbhai  or  seven  brothers, 
with  theur  discordant  chattering;  two  sorts  o(j 
melodiously  chirruping  bulbuls ;  the  bright  yellov 
mango  bird  or  black-headed  oriole;  uie  pretty 
pied  dhyali,  the  only  tolerably  conunon  Bjlvaii 
songster  worthy  of  notice;  the  brilliant  tinj 
honeysuckers,  also  with  musical  voices ;  the  lively 
and  loud  golden-backed  woodpecker,  and  two 
monotonously-toned  species  of  barbet ;  the  pleas- 
ingly-coloured rufous  tree^magpie  (DendrociUi 
rufa) ;  the  noisy  koel,  remarkable  for  the  dissimi- 
larity of  the  sexes,  and  for  parasitically  laying  ii 
the  nest  of  the  crow ;  the  crested  cuckoo  (Oxylo- 
phus)  during  the  rainy  season  (parasitical  upon 
the  satbhai),  with  other  cuculine  birds,  espedaUj 
the  coucol  or  crow-pheasant,  another  noisy  and 
conspicuous  bird  wherever  there  is  a  little  jungle; 
and  last,  but  not  least}  characteristic  in  many 
districts,  is  the  harmonious  cooing  of  several 
kinds  of  dove,  soothing  to  repose  and  quiet,  and 
the  loud  screaming  of  flocks  of  swift-flying  grcea 
parrakeets,  with  sundry  other  types  all  strange  to 
the  new-comer ;  as  the  bright  Uttle  jora,  l^e  tin? 
tailor-bird,  and  the  baya  or  weaver-birds,  witfc 
their  curious  pensile  nests,  and  the  diminutiTe 
thick-billed  munia.  Of  the  swallows,  occasion- 
ally and  somewhat  locally,  a  few  of  the  Hirundo 
rustica  may  be  seen,  chiefly  over  water ;  and  along 
the  river  banks  the  small  Indian  bank  martiB 
(H.  Sinensis)  will  be  seen  abundantly.  But  tk 
swallows  are  replaced  by  two  non-migratorr 
swifts,  the  common  house  swift  (Gypselos  affinis) 
and  the  little  palm  swift  (G.  Batassienaia).  Tk 
roller  and  the  king  crow  habitually  perch  on  the 
telegraph  wire  to  watch  for  their  insect  prey,  tk 
former  displaying  his  gaily-painted  wings  to 
advantage  as  he  whis^  and  flutters  about 
regardless  of  the  fiercest  sun.  The  small  whiU 
viuturine  bird.  Neophron  percnopterus,  the  racb- 
amah  or  Pharaoh's  chicken,  is  abundant,  and  i 
single  pair  has  been  known  to  stray  to  Britaia 
Of  the  smaller  British  land  birds,  the  wryneck  ii 
not  uncommon;  and  the  European  cuckoo  wil 
now  and  then  turn  up,  more  frequently  in  tk 
barred  plumage  of  immaturity ;  the  hoopoe,  too^ 
is  common,  but  rare.  Among  the  hawks,  tii 
kestrel  will  occasionally  be  observed  in  extn- 
ordinary  abimdance;  and  harriers  (CireoB)  an 
often  seen  beating  over  the  open  ground.  But  tin 
small  waders  are  particularly  common  in  all  soilr 
able  places,  including  most  of  those  found  ii 
Britain  in  greater  or  lees  abundance ;  woDderfid 
is  the  number  of  fishers,  and  vast  indeed  must  In 
the  consumption  of  their  finny  prey.  SunAj 
fishing  eagles,  and  a  great  bare-legged  fiahiif 
owl,  with  various  kingfishers  in  abundaoA 
numerous  kinds  of  heron  in  surprising  numbeft 
pelicans,  darters  (plotus),  p^y  oorsnonak 
and  grebes  or  dabchicks,  besides  galls,  tena 
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and  rarely  Bkimmen  (rhynchope),  gulls,  three 
^>eeies,  the  oommon  British  Xema  ridibunda, 
and  a  nearly  afiin^  species,  with  the  fine  kroiko- 
eephaluB  idfithys&tiis,  are  seen  chiefly  towards  the 
months  of  l^e  Gangetic  rivers.  Over  the  salt  water 
lake  near  Galcntta  has  been  seen  the  great  white 
egret,  ao  prized  in  Europe.  The  gull-billed  tern 
is  there  one  of  the  common  birds ;  and  the  whis- 
kered tern  (fiydrochelidon  Indica),  and  the  pere- 
grine falcon,  may  not  nnfrequently  be  seen, 
wdl  meriting  the  name  of  duck-hawk  bestowed 
on  it  in  North  America;  also  great  flocks  of 
loDgshanks  (Himantopus),  wading  and  seeking 
their  sabsisfeence  in  the  expanse  of  shallow  water 
along  the  reed-fringed  nullahs  or  watercourses; 
Tariom  raJEdae  are  swarming  around. 

In  winter,  many  Indian  birds  assemble  in  large 
flocks.  Amongst  these  are  crows,  starlings, 
fioebes,  larks,  parrots,  a  few  thrushes,  pigeons, 
rock  pigeons,  cranes,  dncks,  flamingoes,  and 
pdicans. 

The  migratory  birds  of  India  are  mostly  resi- 
dents of   the  colder  northern  countries:   they 
come  to  India  in  September  and  October,  and 
leave  it  again  in  Man»i,  April,  and  May.    Among 
the  grallatores  or  waders,  some  cranes  and  storks, 
foar-fifths  of  the  ducks,  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  scolopacidae,  breed  in  the  north,  and  come  to 
India  in  the  cold  season.    The  peregrine  falcon,  the 
tnie  hobby,  the  kestrel,  the  British  sparrow-hawk, 
all  the  Indian  harriers,  and  the  short-eared  owl, 
are  troe  nugratory  birds.  Amongst  the  insessores, 
the  wagtaila,  some  of  the  pipits,  and  larks,  stone- 
diate,  several  warblers  and  thrushes,  buntings, 
and  the  shrike,  hoopoe,  and  two  starlings,  are  the 
chief  groups   amongst  which   migratory   birds 
oeenr.    In   Lower  Bengal,  kites  quit  Calcutta 
and  neighbourhood  during  the  rains,  and  return 
in  the  cold  weather ;  it  is  supposed  that  they  go 
to  the  north-east.    The  kestrel,  baza,  and  Indian 
hckkj  are  most  frequent  in  Bengal  during  the 
nuns ;  and  in  the  rains  the  adjutant  visits  Cal- 
catta,  and    leaves  in  the  cold  weather.     The 
EfBopean  quail  is  the  only  real  migratory  bird  of 
the  galfinaeese ;  but  some  other  quails,  bnstard- 
qiaik,  and  rock  partridges  (PterocUdse),  wander 
about  to  Afferent  localities ;  and  the  Sypheotides 
anriba,  Buphuaooromandus,  some  rails,  terns,  and. 
^olla,  also  wander.    These  birds  travel  with  won- 
deifiil  instinct  direct  to  their  homes,  returning 
year  after  year  to  the  same  spot,  often  to  the 
sane  nest 

The   great  migration  of   birds  to  and  from 

Soottiem  India,  Asia,  says  Mr.  Hodgson,  '  seems 

to  take  place  across  the  mountains  of  Nepal 

Tbe  wadmg  and  natatorial  birds  generally  make 

A  mere  stage  of  the  valley  on  their  way  to  and 

from  Uie  vast  plains  of   India  and  Tibet,  the 

-nSkj  being  too  small,  dry,  open,  and  populous 

for  their  habits,  especially  that  of  the  larger  ones. 

Some,  hofwever,  stay  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 

In  their  Temal  and  autumnal  migrations;  and 

some,  again,  remain  throughout  that  large  portion 

of  the  year  in  which  the  climate  is  congenial  to 

-thm  habita.     Of  all  of  them,  the  seasons  of 

ganival,  both  from  the  north  and  from  the  south, 

mre  marked  with  precision. 

Hie  graUatoriai  and  natatorial  burds  begin  to 
urme  in  Nepal  from  the  north  towards  the  close 
>f^  August,  and  continue  arriving  till  the  middle  ; 
pf  September.    The  first  to  appear  are  the  oom- 


mon snipe  and  jack  'snipe  and  rbynchaBa;  next 
the  scolopaceous  waders  (except  the  woodcock), 
next  the  great  birds  of  the  heron  and  stork  and 
crane  families,  then  the  natatores,  and  lastly 
the  woodcocks,  which  do  not  reach  Nepal  till 
November.    The  time  of  the  reappearance  of  these 
birds  from  the  south  is  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  they  go  on  arriving  till  the  middle  of  May. 
None  of  the  natatores  stay  in  Nepal  beyond  a 
week  or  two  in  autumn  (when  the  rice  fields 
tempt  them),  or  beyond  a  few  days  in  spring, 
except  the  teal,  the  widgeon,  and  the  coot,  which 
remain  for  the  whole  season  upon  some  few  tanks, 
whose  sanctity  precludes  all  molestation  of  them. 
There  are   cormorants   throughout   the   season 
upon  the  larger  rivers  within  the  mountains,  but 
none  «ver  halt  in  the  valley  beyond  a  day  or  two ; 
for  so  long,  however,  both  they  and  pelicans  may 
be  seen  occasionaJly  on  the  banks  just  mentioned. 
The  larus  and  sterna  are  birds  which  usually 
affect  the  high  seas,  but  Mr.  Hodgson  had  killed 
both  the  r^-legged  gull  and  a  genuine  pelagic 
tern  in  the  valley  of  Nepal.     But  so  had  he 
fishing  eagles;  and  in  truth,  he  adds,  who  shall 
limit  the  wanderings  of  these  long-winged  birds 
in  the  ethereal  expanse?    Mr.  Blyth  tellB  us  that 
many  of  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Islands  are  found  in  Southern  Asia.    The  com- 
munity of  species  is  most  remarkable  among  the 
diumid  birds  of  prey,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
among  the  wading  and  swimming  tribes.    The 
pretty  little  water-wagtail,  usually  the  first  and 
most   welcome   harbinger  of  the  coming   cold 
weather,  comes  and  remains  whilst  the  cold  season 
lasts.    This  bird,  and  the  harsh  chattering  of  a 
yeiy  common  kind  of  shrike  (Lanius  cristatus) 
in  Indian  gardens,  are  the  earliest  intimations  of 
the  coming  change  of  season.    A  snipe  (GaJlinago 
stenura),  and  the  water-wagtail  in  their  season,  and 
the  common  sparrow  at  all  seasons,  are  probably  all 
that  the  European,  unversed  in  the  study  of  orni- 
thology, will  be  able  to  recall  to  mind  as  yielding 
associations  of  home,  unless  perchance  he  may 
also  recollect  tbe  common  small  kingfisher  of 
India,  which  differs  from  the  British  bird  only  in  ita 
more  diminutive  size.    In  the  sub-Himalayas,  the 
forms  of  £urope  and  of  W.  and  N.  Asia  prevail 
more  and  more  towards  the  N.  W. ;  Malayan  forms 
eastward,  and  Chinese  types,  and  particular  sub- 
Himalayan  genera  and  species,  the  range  of  which 
extends  eastward  to  Ghma.    Again,  on  the  high- 
lands of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  still  again 
in  those  of  Ceylon,  distinct  species  of  the  northern 
types  oocur,  but  no  different  genera.    Thus  the 
jungle-fowl  of  N.  India  is  replaced  by  a  different 
species  (Gallus  Sonneratii)  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
by  a  third  (G.  Stanleyi)  in  Ceylon,  and  not  a  few 
siuiOar  instances  might  be  adduced.    The  grey 
wagtail  of  Britain  (Calobates  sulphurea)  is  iden- 
tic^y  the  same  in  India  and  Java,  and  a  spedmeu 
has  been  seen  in  a  collection  from  Australia.    This 
delicate  little  bird,  so  clean  and  bright  in  its 
appearance,  is  of   very  general   diffusion   over 
Southern  Asia  during  the  cold  season,  being  indeed 
much   commoner  than   in  Britain.     The  most 
abundant  lark  on  the  plains  of  Upper  India  and 
table-land    of   the  PeninsuU  is   the  charandol 
(Galerida  cristata),  which   is  also  a  European 
species,  though  of  rare  occurrence  in  Britain: 
and  the  song,  also  its  mode  of  delivery  of  it 
in  the  air,  are  not  very  unlike   that,  of  the 
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skylark,  although  it  does  not  soar  to  so  lofty  an 
altitude. 

In  Bombay,  on  the  approach  of  the  monsoon, 
nearly  all  the  kites,  hawks,  vultures,  and  other 
carrion  birds  disappear  from  the  sea-coast,  while 
the  crows  begin  to  build  their  nests  and  hatch 
their  young  just  at  the  season  that  seems  most 
unsuitable  for  incubation,  for  the  eggs  are  often 
shaken  out,  or  the  nests  themselves  are  destroyed. 
The  carnivorous  birds,  as  the  rains  approach, 
withdraw  themselves  from  a  climate  unsuitable 
to  ^e  habits  of  their  young,  betaking  themselves 
to  the  comparatively  dry  air  of  the  Ddthan,  where 
they  nestle  and  Inrmg  forth  in  comfort,  and  find 
food  and  shelter  for  Uieir  little  ones. 

In  B«ngal,  the  kites  and  Brahmany  kite  breed 
chiefly  in  January  and  February,  and  disappear 
during  the  rains.  The  adult  adjutants  make  tneir 
appearance  as  soon  as  the  rains  set  in,  and,  be- 
coming in  fine  plumage  towards  the  close  of  the 
rains,  depart  at  that  time  to  breed  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Sunderbuns  upon  lofty  trees,  and 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
upon  trees  and  rocks.  Vultures  are  permanently 
resident;  and  the  crows  propagate  chiefly  in 
Mmk^  and  April,  their  nests  being  not  infre- 
quently destroyed  by  the  fury  of  the  nor'- westers. 

Not  a  few  migratory  species  are  common  to 
the  polar  circle  and  to  Lower  Bengal,  and  even 
further  towards  the  equator,  according  to  season ; 
but  the  individual  birds  may  not  migrate  so  far 
north  and  south.  The  Calliope  Kamschatkensis,  a 
delicate  little  bird  much  like  a  nightingale,  but 
with  a  brilliant  ruby  throat,  which  is  not  rare 
in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta  during  the  cold  season, 
returns  eariy  in  April,  with  the  snowfleck,  in  the 
lower  Kolyma  district,  in  northern  Siberia,  as  we 
are  told  by  Von  Wrangell, — that  is  to  say,  before 
the  last  of  them  have  left  Bengal.  Another  and 
non-migratoryspedes  of  the  same  genus  (C.  pector- 
alis),  peculiar,  so  far  as  known,  to  the  Himalaya, 
is  enumerated  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  List  of  the  Birds 
of  Nepal.  The  hoopoe  (Upupa  epops),  common 
in  Southern  Asia  during  the  cold  season,  and 
on  the  table-lands  at  all  seasons,  is  to  all  appear- 
ance a  bird  of  fluttering  and  feeble  flight,  but 
has  repeatedly  been  observed,  during  the  seasons 
of  migration,  at  altitudes  considerably  above 
the  limits  of  vegetation.  'On  the  western  side 
of  the  Lanak  pass,  about  16,500  feet,  I  saw  a 
hoopoe,^  writes  Major  Cunningham ;  and  at  Momay 
(14,000  to  15,000  feet  elevation),  under  the 
lofty  Donkia  pass  in  northern  Sikkim,  Dr.  Joseph 
D.  Hooker  observed,  in  the  month  of  September, 
'birds  flock  to  the  grass  about  Momay;  larks, 
finches,  warblers,  abundance  of  sparrows  (feeding 
on  the  yak  droppings),  with  occasionally  the  hoo- 
poe; waders,  cormorants,  and  wild  ducks,  were 
sometimes  seen  in  the  streams,  but  most  of  these 
were  migrating  south .  *  'An  enormous  quantity  of 
waterfowl,'  remarks  Dr.  Hooker,  *breed  in  Thibet, 
including  many  Indian  species  that  migrate  no 
further  north.  The  natives  collect  their  eggs  for 
the  markets  of  Ji^tssi,  Giantchi,  and  Lhassa,  along 
tlie  banks  of  the  Yarn  river^  Ramchoo,  and  Yarbm 
and  Daoehen  lakes.'  Amongst  othev  birds,  the 
Saras,  or  giant  ctane  of  India  (Grus  antigone) 
(see  Tamer's  Tibet,  p.  312),  k-epatrs  to  these 
enormous  elevations  to  breea.  Tbe  Sarits  also 
bre^  south  of  the  Himalaya;  and  spechnens 
too  young  1x)  fly  ttte  occasionally  brought  for 
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sale  even  to  Calcutta.  Turner  also  says  the  Lake 
Ramchoo  is  frequented  by  great  abundance  of 
waterfowl,  wild  geese,  ducks,  teal,  and  storks, 
which,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  take  their 
flight  to  milder  regions.  Prodigious  numbers  of 
the  Sams,  the  largest  species  of  the  crane  kind, 
are  seen  there  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
any  quantity  of  eggs  may  then  be  coUeoted, 
found  deposited  near  the  banksw  The  European 
crane  (Grus  cinerea),  also  a  common  Indian  bird, 
says  Major  Lloyd,  as  observed  by  himself  in  Scan- 
dinavia,  usually  breeds  in  extended  morasses,  far 
away  from  the  haunts  of  men.  It  makes  its  nest, 
consisting  of  stalks  of  plants  and  the  like,  on  a 
tussock,  and  often  amongst  willow  and  other 
bushes.  The  female  lays  two  eggs.  Major  Can- 
ningfaam,  also,  in  his  Ladakh,  etc.,  remarks  *  that 
he  shot  the  wild  goose  on  the  Thogji,  Chanmo, 
and  Chomoriri  lake  at  15,000  feet ;  and  he  and  , 
Col..  Bates  shot  three  teal  on  the  Suraj  Dal,  a 
small  lake  at  the  head  of  the  Bhaga  river,  at  an 
elevation  of  upwards  of  16,000  feet. 

Many  highly  approximate  races  (considered, 
therefore,  as  species). maintain  their  distinctnees, 
even  in  the  same  region  and  vicinity,  as  Falo) 
peregrinuB  and  F.  peregrinator,  Hypotriorchis 
Bubbuteo  and  H.  severus.  Circus  cyaneus  and 
C.  Swainsonii  in  India.  Coracias  Indica  of  all 
India  meets,  in  the  Panjab,  etc.,  the  European 
C.  garrula;  but  in  Assam,  Sylhet,  Tiperah, 
and,  more  rarely,  Lower  Bengal,  it  coexists  with 
the  C.  affinis,  specimens  of  which  from  the 
Burmese  countries  are  ever  true  to  their  proper 
coloration,  as  those  of  C.  Indica  are  from  Upper 
and  S.  India;  but  there  is  seen  every  oonceir- 
able  gradation  or  transitbn,  from  one  type  oi 
colouring  to  the  other,  in  examples  from  the 
territories  where  the  two  races  meet ;  so  also  witk 
the  Crooopus  phoenicopterus  of  Upper  Ladia  and 
the  Cr.  chiorigaster  of  3.  India  and  Ceykxi,  whid 
blend  in  Lower  Bengal;  and  Gallopbasis  albo' 
cristatus  of  the  W.  Himalaya  and  G.  melanotm 
of  Sikkim,  which  produce  an  intermediate  race 
in  Nepal ;  and  G.  Cuvieri  of  Assam  and  Sylhet, 
and  G.  lineatus  of  Burma,  whidi  interbreed  ia 
Arakan,  etc.,  so  that  every  possible  taranaitiaB 
from  one  to  the  other  can  be  traced.  If  inhafanl- 
ing  widely-separated  regions,  the  (assumed)  dis- 
tinctness of  sudi  races  would  be  at  once  granted, 
as  with  Phasianus  oolchicus  and  the  Chinese  Fb. 
torquatus,  which  readily  intermix .  and  blend, 
wherever  the  latter  has  been  introduced  in  Europe. 
Such  races  as  the  crossbills,  the  Bauri  and  Shahis 
falcons  of  India,  the  British  PhyUosoopUs  trochilis 
and  Ph.  rufus,  and  the  (Afferent  Europeu 
yarrows,  maintain  themselves  persistentiy  dia- 
tmot;  and  this  while  the  common  sparrow  d 
India  would  probably  blend  with  the  Biili^ 
sparrow  (though  considered  distinct  hy  some)*  i^ 
an  opportunity  should  occur  of  its  doing  ao. 

The  following  Briiink  birds  are  givoi  in  tk 
Calcutta  Review  (March  1857)  as  commob  to 
(keat  Britain  and  Southern  Asia: — 


Gyps  fulvus  (Vultur  fulvns),  griffin  vulture. 

Neopthron  percnopterns,  Pharaoh's  ohiekeiiB. 

Gypocrtos,  the  Ifttnmergcyier. 

Aqoila  cnrrsaetoH,  goloen  cafl^e. 

A*  mos^lmk^  or  imperial  eagls,  T€mmp 

A.  nsvia,  spotted  eagle. 

Eiitolmfetos  fasciatiis. 

Hieraetus  pennatus. 

Pandion  htk&teivii,  oiqtrty. 
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Faloo  camdicanii  (FbIco  syifalco),  grr  falcon* 

F.  sacer,  SckL  (F.  lananuB,  2Vntin»). 

F.  Uuuurinii,  Sehlegel. 

P.  pereRinus,  Peregrine  fidoon. 

Hypotnorehis  subbuteo,  the  hobbr. 

Brfthzopiifl  ▼eioeztuius.  red-footed  falcon. 

EL  oenoliriB  (Faloo  tinnimculoides),  VieiUot, 

!nnnunciilu8  alaudarius,  the  kestrel. 

Astnr  palumbarins,  goshawk. 

Aficipiter  nians,  sparrow-hairk. 

BateoTolgaria,  eonimon  buzaard. 

Fsnia  apiyoray  honcf^  biuaard. 

Ckaoa  aBrnginoeaa,  manh  harrier. 

C.  c^aneoB,  hen  harrier. 

C.  aneraceus  (C.  Montagoi). 

CSrcaetaa  QaUiens. 

Bubo  maxiBiua,  eagle  owl. 

Soopa  Aldzovandi.  Seo^-eared  owl. 

Aaio  otua  (Otiu  vulgaru),  long-eared  owl. 

A.  brachyottia  (Otus  brochyotus),  short-eared  owl. 

Syraium  aluco  (S.  stridulum).  tawn^  owl. 

Atiiene  peOodactjIa  (Noctna  paseenna),  little  owl. 

IhudoB  viadroTua^  ndfael  thrash. 

OmOBola  White!  (Tardus  Whitei). 

Itedua  pUaris,  fialdfare. 

T.  iliaeas,  redwing. 

T.  merola,  blackbird. 

T.  (or  menila)  simillima. 

Qfaaaeiila  Wolfi  (t^hoenioara  soeoiea),  blue-throated 


Suticflla  phMnkoruB  (Ph«ni0ara>aticilla),redstart. 
Pfcatincola  rufaioola  (Sazioola  rubicola),  stone-chat. 
P.  rubetra  (Sazicola  rubetra),  whin-chat. 
Sazieola  oananthe,  wheatear. 
LoewleOa  rayi  (Salioazia  locustella),  grasshopper 


Adooephalna  anmdinaceus  (Salioaria  turdoides), 
thmsh-Uke  warbler. 

Sylvia  atricapilla  (Corruca  atricapilla),  blackcap 
warUer. 

S.  elnerea  (Curruea  cinerea),  common  white-throat. 

8.  eurmoa  (Curroca  sylvieila),  lesser  white-throat. 

&  oqp^ea  (Onrruoa  o^ihea),  Orpheus  warUer. 

Phylloaoopus  troohilus,  wiUow  warbler. 

Hc^ulus  cristatus,  golden-crested  reffulus. 

Reguloides  proreguius  (Regulns  modestus). 

Paras  major,  great  tit. 

P.  etandena,  ome  tit. 

P.  a*er,ooletit 

Oritea  caudatus  (Parua  oaudatus),  lone-tailed  tit. 

Gslofaates  sulphurea  (Motacllla^boarula),  grey  wag- 
tail 

PIpasleB  trivialis  (Anthus  arbereus),  tree  pipit. 

AnlhiiB  pniteiuda,  meadow  pipit. 

A.  ohsBonis  (A.  petroeua),  rook  pipit. 

CstydaUa  Kichardi,  Bichard's  pipit. 

OaiydanA  campestris. 

Gakrida  eristata  (Alauda  cristata),  crested  lark. 

CUcndreila  brachydaetyla  (Alauda  brachydactyla). 

Oirtlulaad*  deaertorum. 

4«pi  ^TfB  n—  TIT  Tffliitanifa . 

ftahfriia  miliaria,  common  bunting. 

&  dtrineUa^  yellow  bunting. 

Kfoseafea  of  N.Asia. 

&  mnhnoofiphaln  of  S.  Europei 

RlBgilla  Montifringilla,  mountain  finch. 

PasMr  montanas,  tree  sparrow. 

P.  domesticus,  house  sparrow. 

P.  saUcariufl  (vel  Hispaniolonsis). 

Opeeothraoatea  Tulgaris,  hawfinch,  qu.  O.  Japouicna, 

Obyaonlfana  apima  (Oardu^  spinas). 

iJBala  flSTinahmi  common  linnetk 

L.  caoescens,  mealy  redpole. 

L.  montiom,  mountain  linnet. 

Otepodacos  erythrinus. 

l^r^  cuvbuatra,  eommoii  crossbill. 

Im,  hifaaiiata,  Bafapean  iH^ute^wingad  ctomUU. 

StezBoa  Tiilgaria,  common  starling. 

Pantor  roseosy  rose-coloured  pastor. 

Pregilus  graculus,  chough. 

Oomts  coraXf  raven. 

C.  oorane,  carrion  erow. 

OL  aocnizy  hooded  cmw. 
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C.  frugilegttS)  rook. 
C  monedula,  jackdaw. 
Pica  caudata,  magpie. 
Yunx  torquiUa,  wiyneok* 
Upupa  epops,  hoopoe. 
Sitta  S^riaoa,  rock  nuthatch. 
Trichodromus  muraria,  wall  creeper, 
Cuculus  canorus,  common  cuckoo. 
Coradas  garrula,  roller. 
Merope  apiaster,  bee-eater. 
Hirundo  rustica^  swallow. 
H.  urbica,  martin. 
U.  riparia,  sand  martin. 
H.  rupestris. 

Oypselus  apus,  common  swift. 
C.  melba  (0.  Alpinus),  Alpine  swift. 
Aoanthylis  caudaouta,  large  Bpiny-tailcd  swift. 
Gaprimulsus  Burop»us,  night  jar. 
Columba  uvia,  rocik  dove. 

Stama  cinerea  (Perdiz  cinerea),  common  partridge. 
Gotumix  vulgaris,  common  quaiL 
Tetrax  oampestris  (Otis  tetrax),  little  bustard. 
Otia  Maoqueenii,  Maoqueen's  bustard. 
CEdicnemuB  crepitans,  fpreat  plover. 
Gharadrius  hiaticula,  nnged  plover. 
Gh.  Gantianus,  Kentish  plover. 
Gh.  Philippinus  (Gh.  minor),  little  ringed  plover. 
Oh.  pyrrhothorax. 
Galidns  arenaria,  sanderlin^. 
Squatarola  Helvetica  (S^.  cinerea),  grey  plover. 
Vanellus  cristatus,  lapwing. 
Strepsilns  interpres,  tumstone. 
H»matopus  oetrolegus,  oyster-catcher. 
Grus  cinerea,  common  crane. 
Ardea  cinerea,  common  heron. 
A.  purpurea,  oommon  heron. 
Herodias  alba  (Ardea  alba),  great  white  heron. 
H.  garzetta  (Ardea  garzetta),  little  egret 
H.  bubulcus  (Ardea  russata),  buff-backed  heron. 
Ardetta  minuta   (Botaurus  minutns),  little   bit- 
tern. 
Botanrua  stellaria,  oommon  bittern. 
Njircticorax  GUtrdeni,  night  heron. 
Giconia  alba,  white  atone. 
G.  nigra,  black  stork. 
Platalea  leucorodia,  white  spoonbill 
FalcineUuB  igneus  (Ibis  falcinelhis),  glossy  ibis. 
Numenins  arquata,  common  curlew. 
N.  phadopua,  ^riiimbrel. 
Totanus  fuscus,  spotted  redshank. 
T.  calidris,  common  redshank. 
Actitis  ochropuB  (Totanus  ochropus),  green  sand- 

A.  glareola  (Totanus  glareola),  wood  sandpiper. 
A.  tiypoleucos    (Totanus    hypoleaoos)i    common 

8anapii>er. 
Totanus  glottis,  greenshank. 
Recurvirostra  avooetta,  avocet. 
Himantopns  eandidus  (H.  melanx^teraa),  hlaek«- 

wtngecfatili 
Limoea  <B0ooephala  (L.   melanura),   Uaok-tailed 

godwit. 
L.  rufa,  bar-tailed  godwit. 
Philomachus  pugnax  (Machetes  pugnax),  ruff. 
Seolopax  ruatioola,  woodcock. 
OallinagD  acolopacinus  (Seolopax  gaUlnago),  coat- 

mon  snipe* 
G.  gallinula  (Seolopax  gallinula),  jack  Buipc. 
Tringa  subarquata,  curlew  sandpix>er. 
T.  canutuB,  Imot. 

T.  platyrhyncha,  broad-billed  sandpiper. 
T.  minuta,  Uttie  atint. 
T.  Temminokii,  Temminok's  stint. 
T.  Alpina  (Tringa  variabilis),  dunlin. 
PhalBJX)pus  fulioarius,  grev  phalarope. 
Lobipes   hsrperboreus    (Pnalaropus   hyperboreuB), 

red-neckea  phalarope. 
Grex  pratensiB,  landrail. 
Pomna  Maruatta  (Orex  ponssoaX  apottad  oraik. 
P.  pusUla  (Grex  pusilla),  little  craik. 
P.  BainonU  (Grex  Baillomi). 
Gallinula  chloropus,  moor-nen. 
Fulica  atra,  oommon  coot. 
AnBev  etnerens  (Anser  fame),  gfey^eg  gooea. 
A.  braohyrhynehas)  pinkrf ooied  goose. 


Bernicla  rufioollis  (Anaer  nificoUiB),  red-breaited 

goose. 
OygnuB  miuicoB  {Cygoxm  ferus),  Hooper  swan. 
Casarca  mtila  (Tadorna  nitila),  ruddv  shieldrake. 

Tadoma  vulpanser,  common  sbieldraice. 

Spatula  clypeaia  (Anas  clypeata),  shoveller. 

Anas  stepera,  gadwall. 

A.  acuta,  pintail  duck. 

A.  boschas,  wild  duck. 

iV.  querquerdula,  gargany. 

A.  crecca,  teal. 

A.  penelope. 

Fuligula  ferina,  [»ochard. 

F.  nyroca,  ferruginous  duck. 

F.  mania,  scaup  duck. 

F.  cristata,  tufted  duck. 

Clangula  glaudon  (Fuligula  dangula),  golden  eye. 

Mergellus  albellus  (Mergus  albellus),  seamew. 

Mergus  merganser,  goosander. 

Podioepe  cristatus,  great-crested  grebe. 

P.  PhiUppensis  (P.  minor),  little  grebe. 

Phalacrocorax  oarbo,  common  cormorant. 

Sylocbelidon  Gaspia  (Sterna  Gaspia),  Caspian  tern. 

Sterna  i>aradi8ea  (Sterna  Dongalli),  roseate  tern. 

S.  hiruudo,  common  tern. 

Hydrochdidon  Indica  (Sterna  leucoparica),  whis- 
kered tern. 

Gelochelidon  angelica  (Sterna  angelica),  gull-billed 
tern. 

Stemula  minuta  (Sterna  minuta),  lesser  tern. 

AnouB  stolida  (Sterna  stolida),  noddy  tern. 

Onychoprion  fuliginosus  (Sterna  fuUginosa),  sooty 
tern. 

Xema  ridibunda  (Lams  ridibundus),  black-headed 
gulL 

Larus  fuscus,  lesser  black-backed  gull. 

Procellaria  hoesitata,  capped  petrel. 

Puffinus  obsooruB,  dusky  petrel. 

Those  birds  which  are  common  to  India  and 
the  polar  circle,  appertain  for  the  moat  part  to 
the  wading  and  webf ooted  orders ;  and  a  few  of 
them  are  of  very  general  distribution  over  the 
world,  as  espedaSy  the  common  tumstone 
(Strepsilas  interpres),  which  .seems  to  be  found 
on  every  sea^coast.  The  Lobipes  hyperboreus  is 
a  little  arctic  bird,  of  rare  occurrence  even  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  Orkney,  and  Shetland,  but  a 
specimen  was  procured  near  Madras;  and  the 
nearly  related  rhalaropus  fulicarius  was  obtained 
in  the  Calcutta  provision  bazar  so  late  in  the  year 
as  May  11, 1846: 

Mr.  Blyth  remarks  that  various  instances  occur  of 
closely-affined  Indian  and  European  birds,  which 
eveiT  ornithologist  would  at  once  pronounce  to 
be  iustinct,  e.g.  Oriolns  galbula  and  0.  kundoo ; 
Troglodytes  Europseus  and  Tr.  sub-Himalayanus ; 
Gerthia  familiaris  and  C.  Himalayana,  etc.  And 
not  infrequently  the  exact  European  species  in- 
habits India  in  addition  to  another,  which  would 
otherwise  be  regarded  as  its  counterpart  or  repre- 
sentative, or,  according  to  the  views  of  some 
naturalists,  a  mere  local  or  climatal  variety  of  the 
same  species.  Falco  peregrinus  is  common  in 
India,  together  with  F.  peregrinator,  which 
would  otherwise  be  regarded  as  its  Indian 
counterpart;  Hypotriorchis  subbuteo  found  to- 
gether with  H.  sevems;  Hirundo  Sinensis  (the 
ordinary  Indian  sand  martin),  together  with  H. 
riparia ;  Cuculus  canorus  (the  European  cuckoo), 
as  also  several  affined  species,  and  so  on.  In 
some  cases,  a  European  species  may  have  two  or 
more  •representatives'  in  India,  or  vice  versd. 
Thus  Nucifraga  caryocatactes  of  the  pine  forests 
of  Europe  and  Siberia  is  replaced  by  N.  hemispila 
in  those  of  the  Himalaya  generally,  and  by  H. 
multimaoalata  about  Kashmir ;  Parus  major  by  P. 
montioolus  and  P.  cinereus,  if  not  also  P.  nnchalis 
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(in  addition  to  cinereus),  in   S.   India;  Picas 
major  by  P.  Himalayanus ;  Accentor  alpinos  by 
A.  Nipalensis.    While,  on  l^e  other  hand,  Lanius 
lahtora  in  India  is  represented  both  by  Kexcubitor 
and  L.  meridionalisin  Europe;  Sitta cinnamoven- 
;  tris  by  S.  Europsea  and  S.  csesia,  etc.    Some  omi- 
I  tbologists  regard  the  Passer  domesticus,  P.  Italic 
I  (vel  Gisalpinus),  and  P.  salicarius  (vel  Hispanio- 
lensis),  of  Europe,  as  being  local  varieties  merdy 
of  the  same,  yet  they  hold  true  to  distinctive 
differences  of  colouring  wheresoever  found ;  and 
examples  of  the  last-named  race  from  Afghani- 
stan and  the  extreme  N.W.  of  India  differ  in  no 
appreciable  respect  from  Algerian  specimens  witli 
which  they  have  been  compared ;  moreover,  this 
race  is  of  far  more  greganous  habits  even  than 
Passer  domesticus, — a  fact  noticed  of  it  alike  in 
N.  Africa  and  in  Kohat    The  Tibetan  raven  is 
considered  as  a  peculiar  species  by  Mr.  Hodgson, 
an  opinion  to  which  the  Prince  of  Gauino  seems 
to  incline.    It  may  be  presumed  to  inhabit  the 
lofty  mountains  of  Bhutan  to  the  north;  but  the 
smaller  crow  of  Southern  Asia  is  the  C.  splendens^ 
while  the  common  black  crow  of  all  India,  G. 
culminatus,  would  seem  to  stand  here  alike  for 
the  raven,  the  carrion  crow,  and  the  rook.    The 
true  rook  (Gorvus  fragilegus),  however,  is  known 
to  inhabit  or  visit  the  Peshawur  vdley,  Afghani- 
stan, and  Kashmir.    The  rook  of  Ghina  and  Japan 
is  considered  a  distinct  species,  G.  pastinator  of 
Gould,  and  the  jackdaw  (G.  moneaula)  accom- 
panies it  in  those    countries;   while   the   true 
northern  raven,  Gorvus  corax,  is  met  with  not 
only  there,  but  also  over  a  great  portion  of  the 
Panjab.    In  other  parts  of  India,  the  oompara- 
tiveiy  small  G.  culminatns  is  popularly  known  to 
Europeans  as  the  raven,  but  the  northern  raven 
would  make  a  meal  of  one  and  not  feel  much  the 
worse  for  it. 

Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  Hamilton,  remarking 
upon  a  falconry  observed  by  him  in  the  Shah- 
abad  district,  mentions  that  he  saw,  in  several 
days^  hawking,  a  large  bird  of  prey,  named  jiinach, 
attack  a  very  strong  falcon  as  it  was  hovering 
over  a  bush  into  which  it  had  driven  a  par- 
tridge. The  moment  the  falcon  spied  the  jimaeb 
it  gave  a  scream,  and  flew  off  with  the  utmoit 
velocity,  while  the  jimach  equally  pursued. 
They  were  instantly  followed  by  the  whole  par^, 
foot,  horse,  and  elephants,  perhaps  200  persoos, 
shouting  and  firing  with  all  their  might ;  and  the 
falcon  was  saved,  but  not  without  severe  wounds, 
the  jimach  having  struck  her  to  the  ground, 
but  a  horseman  came  up  in  time  to  prevent  her 
from  being  devoured'  The  wokhab,  Aqmia  fut 
vescens,  is  a  small  eagle,  very  abnndant  is 
the  plains  of  Upper  India,  the  -Dekhan,  eto.  Thi 
Honourable  (now  Sir)  Walter  Elliot  remaiki 
that  *  the  wokhab  is  veiy  troublesome  in  hawking 
after  the  sun  becomes  hot,  mistaking  the  jesM 
for  some  kind  of  prey,  and  pouncing  on  the  uilcM 
to  seize  it.  He  had  once  or  twice  nearly  loil 
shahins  (Falco  peregrinator)  in  consequence,  th^ 
flying  to  great  distances  for  fear  of  the  wokfaak 
i.e,  &e  jimach.  The  principal  species  employ^ 
in  Indian  falconry  are  identical  with  those  d 
Europe,  namely  the  bauri  of  India,  whi<d&  is  ik 
Peregrine  falcon  of  the  west,  and  the  baz  i 
India,  which  is  the  goshawk  of  gentU  falcon  4 
Britain.  In  a  curious  Persian  treatise  on  the  so^ 
ject,  by  the  head  falconer  of  the  Moghul  empeict 
v2 
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Akbar,  the  wioos  species  used  are  enumerated, 
and  may  be  recognised  with  precision;  among 
them  is  the  shangar,  which  is  clearly  the  gyr  fidcon 
o£  the  north,  represented  as  extremely  rare  and 
▼aloable,  taken  perhaps  once  or  twice  only  in  a 
eentory,  and  then  generally  in  the  Pan  jab.  The 
ihahin  (Faico  peregrinator)  does  not  inhabit 
Europe.  With  five  or  six  exceptions  only,  the 
whole  of  the  European  diurnal  birds  of  pr^ 
are  met  with  in  India,  many  of  them  being  much 
eommoner  in  India;  and  they  are  assodated  with 
nmneiODS  other  species  unknown  in  Europe.  The 
^>ort  of  falconry  is  widely  diffused  oyer  Asia,  even 
to  the  Malayas.  The  bustard  '  quarry '  hawked 
hy  Dr.  Layard's  Bedouin  companions  on  the  great 
pbin  of  Mesopotamia,  is  the  houbara  (Houbara 
Jfaoqueenii)  of  Sind  and  Afghanistan,  being  a 
different  species  from  that  of  Spain  and  North 
Africa  (ai  undulata);  the  former  has  unex- 
pectedly been  found,  of  late  years,  in  England  and 
fi^mn,  if  not  also  in  Denmark. 

Ine  great  spiny-tailed  swift  of  the  Himalaya 
(Acanthylis  nudipes  of  Hodgson)  was  obtained, 
a  few  seasons  back,  in  England.  Mr.  Gould 
identifies  this  British -killed  bird  with  his  Ac. 
caodacnta  of  Australia,  but  it  appears  identical 
with  the  Himalayan  species;  upon  comparing 
Himalayan  specimens  with  Mr.  Gould's  plate,  no 
difference  can  be  detected.  The  great  alpine 
swift (Cypseloa  melba)is  common  to  the  Himalaya, 
theNeOgnenries,  and  high  mountains  of  Ceylon,  but 
the  great  Acanthylis  of  the  Himalaya  has  never 
been  observed  in  S.  India,  and  is  replaced  in  the 
Ndigherries,  Ceylon,  and  also  across  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  (in  Penang,  etc.),  by  Ac.  gigantea. 

Gold  and  silver  pheasants  are  inhabitants  of 
China ;  but  the  golden  pheasant,  according  to  M. 
Temminok,  inhabits  not  only  China  and  Japan, 
hat  the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  as  also  Georgia 
and  tile  CuicaBUs ;  and  it  has  been  met  with  even 
in  the  province  of  Orenbourg.  M.  Degland  in- 
forms us  that  M.  Gamba,  French  consul  at  Tifiis, 
met  with  this  gorgeous  bird  in  numerous  flocks 
on  the  spars  of  the  Caucasus,  which  extend 
towards  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  that  now  it  has 
fipone  wild  and  multiplied  in  some  of  the  forests  of 
Crennany. 

In  Southern  Asia,  the  birds  familiarly  known 

as   bmStndt  must   not    be  confounded  with  the 

Peniuk  bnlbul,  which  is  a  species  of  true  nightin* 

^ale  (Luadnia),  a  genus  yeiy  closely  related  to 

some  of  the  small  thrushes  of  America.    There 

is  no  true  nightingale  wild  in  India;  but  the 

sbama,  CerooUichas  (Kittadncla)  macroura,  un- 

^ioabledly  the  finest  song-bird  of  this  part  of  the 

^woirld,  is  not  infrequenUy  designated  the  Indian 

XBig;iitingale.     It  is  common  to  India  and  the  Malay 

oonntnes ;  and  there  is  a  second  species  (C.  Luzoni- 

ensiB)  in  the  Philippines,  and  a  third  (C.  ery- 

thmopterus)  in  Africa.    Orocetes  dnclorhynchus  is 

aJao  termed  shama  in  the  Madras  Presidency.    The 

egteemed  Indian  songster  is  le  merle  tricolor  de 

Joofiroe  queue  of  Levaillant  (Oiseaux  d*Afrique, 

pi.    114).    The  bhimraj  (Edolius  paradieseus)  is 

nopolarly  denominated  tiie  mocking-bird   by 

Earopeans. 

Tbe  scmg  of  birds  is  chiefly  observed  amongst 
pie  merutids,  saxicolinss,  sylviad®,  larks,  and 
pome  finches.  In  India  there  are  few  sonffsters  in 
;lie  ^^rores,  but  some  of  the  larks  are  Icept  in 
wg^f^em.    Amongst  Mahomedans  in  British  India,  the 
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lark  is  usually  their  cage-bird,  bul  partridges  and 
quails  are  also  domesticated.  Quails,  bulbuls,  and 
cocks  are  trained  to  fight,  falcons  and  hawks  to 
hunt  on  the  wing. 

The  Chinese  are  passionately  fond  of  singing 
birds;  the  wealthy  will  pay  exceedingly  high 
prices  for  those  whose  notes  are  fine,  and  are  as 
great  connoisseurs  in  the  notes  of  the  lark,  as 
Europeans  are  in  those  of  the  buUfinch.  A  bird 
ia  as  generally  the  companion  of  a  mandarin,  as  a 
dog  is  of  an  Englishman.  These  birds  have  a 
silken  cord  attached  to  their  legs,  which  is  en- 
twined around  the  finger  of  their  owner.  In  China 
it  is  the  Acridotheres  cristellatus,  the  Shantimg 
lark.  It  has  great  facility  in  learning  sounds, 
and  will  Iraurk,  mew,  crow,  cough,  and  sneeze, 
sometimes  talk;  and  a  sing[le  bird  will  fetch 
£6.  The  acridotheres  will  imitate  the  human 
voice  accurately.  In  China,  a  starling  is  often 
domesticated;  it  is  lively,  good-natured,  and 
easily  tamed.  They  also  tame  the  fork-tailed 
parus  (Leiothrix  luteus  of  Scopoli).  It  is  in  form 
and  habit  like  the  robin  of  Britain ;  is  pretty  olive- 
green,  black  forked  tail,  with  wing  primaries  bright 
yellow  and  red.  It  turns  summersaults  on  its 
perch.  They  have  a  short,  loud  sonff.  Canaries 
are  sold  in  many  shops  of  Japan.  The  grackle, 
Eulabes  religiosa,  called  the  myna,  is  largely 
domesticated.  The  partridge,  the  bulbul  shrike, 
are  also  largely  domesticated.  The  hoopoe  is  to 
be  seen  occasionally.  In  China  the  cormorant  and 
the  pelican  are  trained  to  fish. 

Many  races  have  had  mythical  birds.  The  Zend 
has  the  eorosh ;  the  Persians,  the  roc  and  si-murgh ; 
tbe  anka  of  the  Arabs;  the  Turks,  the  kerkes; 
the  phoenix  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks ;  the 
yggm*asil  of  the  Edda ;  the  griffin  bird  of  the  age 
of  chivalry  ;  the  kimi  of  the  Japanese ;  and  the 
garuda  of  the  modem  Hindus.  A  Hindu  legend 
relates  that  two  lovers  were  transformed  into 
Brahmany  ducks,  the  Casarca  rutila,  Pallas,  and 
condemned  to  live  at  night  apart  on  opposite 
banks  of  a  river,  and  all  night  long  each  in  its 
turn  asks  its  mate  if  it  shall  come  across ;  but  the 
question  is  always  met  with  a  negative.  '  Chakwi, 
shall  I  come  ? '— *  No,  Chakwa.'  *  Chakwa,  shall  I 
come?'— *  No,  Chakwi.' 

Sailors  liave  famUiar  names  for  sea  birds: 
amongst  others,  the  Booby,  the  Nelly,  the  Noddy, 
the  Reef  Bird,  the  Frigate  Bird,  the  Tropic  Bird, 
the  Cape  Pigeon,  the  Mother  Gary's  Chicken,  the 
Mutton  Bird  (Gllstrelata  Lessoni),  the  Whale  Bird 
(Prion  desolatus).  Cape  Hen  is  the  petrel,  also 
called  Bkck  Night-Hawk ;  and  the  Mackerel  Bird, 
King  Bird,  or  Kinger  of  sealers,  is  the  tern. 
Sterna  virgata. 

Of  land  birds  with  peculiar  names  may  be 
mentioned  the  Mocking-bird,  the  Laughing  Jack- 
ass, the  Satin-bower  bird  (Ptilonorhynchus  holo- 
sericeus);  in  India,  the  Coppersmith,  the  satbhai. 

Order,  Raptores,  Birds  of  Prey. 

Fam,  Vulturidw,  Vulture*.    Suh-Fam*  Vulturin®, 
True  Vultures. 
Vultur  monachus,  Linn,^  great  brown  vulture. 
V.  calvuB,  Scop.f  HumCf  bubck  vulture. 
Gyps  fulvus,  OmeLt  large  tawny  vulture. 
G.  IndiouB,  Scop,,  long-billed  brown  vulture. 
G.  BengalensiB,  Omd.,  common  brown  vulture. 

Sub-Fam,  Neophroninse,  Scavengen. 
Neophron  percnopterus,  Zmn, 
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SulhFam.  Gypaetmn,  Bon. 
Gypaetui  barbatus,  Linn. 
G.  ooeideutaliB,  Bon.,  Arabia. 

Fam.  FalooDidie,  Falcons.    Sub-Fam.  Falconinae, 
True  Falcons. 
Falco  peregrintis,  Omel.,  peregrine  falcon. 
F.  peregrinator,  Sundevt  the  ahahin. 
F.  saoer,  Scld.,  the  saker  or  cherrog. 
F.  ju|ser,  Cfray,  the  laggar. 
F.  BaDyloniciiB,  Gumeff,  red-headed  lanner. 
Hypotriordhis  subbuteo,  L,,  the  hobby. 
H.  severus,  Horaf.y  Indian  nobby. 
H.  <£mlon,  Om.t  the  merlin. 
H.  ohicqnera,  Daud,  the  Tnrumti  merlin. 
Tinnunoolus  alaudarius,  BreM8.t  kestrel. 
Erythropiis  cenchris,  Naum.,  lesser  kestrel. 
E.  vespertinus,  Linn.,  red-legged  falcon. 
Hierax  eutolmos,  Hodgs.,  pigmy  falcon. 
H.  melaaolenooe,  Bly,,  Assam. 
BL  ooemlescens^  Java,  Malajana. 
H.  sericeus,  China. 

Siib-Fam,  Accipitrinie,  Hawks. 
Astur  palnmbarius,  Linn.,  goshawk. 

Sub-genvf,  LophospiEA. 
Lophospiza  trivirgatuB,  Hume,  crested  goshawk. 
Mioronisus  badius,  €hn.,  shikra. 
Aocipiter  nisos,  iknn.,  sparrow-hawk. 
A«  vugatUB,  Temm.,  besra  sparrow-hawk. 
Suh-Fatn.  Aquilinie,  Eagles. 

a.  True  Eagles. 
AquUa  chrvsactos,  Linn.,  golden  eagle. 
iV.  imperialis,  Bechst,  imperial  eagle. 
A.  neevia,  G'm.,  spotted  eagle. 

A.  fulvesoens,  Oray,  tawny  eagle,  the  wokhah. 
A.  hastata.  Less.,  long-legged  eagle. 

A.  pennata,  Om,t  dwarf  eagle. 

b.  Kite  Eagles. 
Neopus  MalaiensiS}  Benit,,  black  eagle, 

C.  Hawk  Eagles. 
Eatolmaetus  BonelHi,  Jffume.  crestless  hawk  eagle. 
Limnaetus  nivens,  I^m.,  onangeable  hawk  eagle. 
L.  cristatellns,  Temm.j  crested  hawk  eaffle. 
L.  Nipalensis,  HodffB.,  sjpottedhawk  eagle. 
L.  Kienierii,  De  Sp.,  rufous-bellied  hawk  eagle. 

d.  Serpent  Eagles. 
Ciroaetus  GhiUicus,  GmeL,  serpent  eagle. 
Spilomis  cheela,  Ikiud,  crested  serpent  eagle. 
S.  baeha,  Davd.,  Java. 
S.  spilogaAter,  BL,  Ceylon, 
y.  holospilus,  Philippmes. 

&  Fiahing  Eagles. 
Pandion  halistus,  Linn.,  osprey. 
Poliosetus  ichthycetus,  Hort}.,  white-tailed  sea  eagle, 
Halieetus  fulviventer,  VieiU.,  ring-tailed  sea  eagle. 

B.  leucogaster,  Om.,  grey-backodsea  eagle. 

Sub-Fam.  Bnteoninro,  Buzzards. 
Buteo  vulgaris,  Bechtt.,  the  buzzard. 
B.  dfisertorum,  Bume. 
B.  canesoens,  JBodya.,  long-legged  buzzard. 
B.  aquilinus,  Hodgt..,  upland  buzzard. 
B.  plumipes,  Hodgtu,  harrier  buzzard. 

B.  pygmasus,  Bli/.,  Tenasserim. 

Pohomis  teesa,  FranJIcl.,  white-eyed  buzzard. 
Arohibuteo  hemiptilopus,  Blyth,  brown  eagle  buzzard. 

Harriers. 
Circus  cyaneus,  Linn.,  hen  harrier. 
0.  Swainsonii,  A.  Smith,  pale  harrier. 

C.  oineraoeus,  Montague,  Montague's  harrier. 
0.  melanoleuoos,  Om.,  pied  harrier. 

0.  s»i]ginosQ]i,  JAnn.f  marsh  harrier. 

Sub-Fam.  Milvinre,  Kites. 
Haliastur  Indus,  Bodd.,  maroon-backed,  Brahmany  kite. 
Milvus  govinda,  Sykes,  Pariah  kite. 
M.  ater  of  Eunme. 
M.  melanotis  or  China. 
Pernis  cristata,  (Tuv.,  crested  honey  buzzard. 
Baza  lophotes,  Cuv.,  crested  black  kite. 
Elanus  melanopterus,  Xktud,  black- winged  kite. 
Fam,  StrigidsB,  Owls.  Svh-Fam.  Stiigin»,  Screech  Owls. 
Strix  Javanica,  Zk  Wurmb.,  screech  owL 
S.  Candida,  Tickell,  grass  owl. 
S.  Indica,  Hume. 
Phodilus  badius,  Horsf.,  bay  soi-eech  owl. 
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Sub-thm.  SymUnse,  Hooting  Owls.    Suhifenns,  Bnlac«. 

Symuim  Indranee,  Sykes,  wood  owl. 

S.  Newarenae,  Hodga.^  Nepal  wood  owL 

S.  Sinense,  Lath.,  mottled  wood  owL 

S.  niviculum,  Hodgs.,  Himalayan  wood  owl. 

Bulaoa  ocellata,  Hume. 

Sub-Fam.  AsioninsB,  Eared  Owls. 
OtuB  vulgaris,  Flem.,  long-eared  owl. 
O.  bxaohyotus,  Gm.,  short-eared  owl. 
Sub-Fam,.  Bnboninn,  Homed,  Eagle,  and  Scops  Owli. 
Uima  Bengalensis,  Framid,,  rook  homed  owL 
XJ.  Goromanda,  L<Uh.,  dusky  homed  owl. 
Huhua  Nipalensis,  Hodgs.,  forest  eagle  owL 
Ketupa  Ceylonensis,  Om.,  brown  fish  owL 
K.  llavipes,  Hodgt.,  tawny  fish  owL 
Ephialtes  pennatus,  Hodgt.,  Indian  Soopsowl. 
E.  lettia,  Hum^ 

K  lempigi,  Hortif.,  large  Indian  Scops  owl. 
E.  bakKamsena,  Hume. 
E.  griseus,  Hume. 
Scops  rnfesoens,  Horrf.,  Malayana. 

Sub-Fam.  Sumiime,  Kaup. 
Athene  brama,  Temm.,  spotted  owlet. 
A.  radiata,  TtekeU,  jungle  owlet. 
A.  Malabarica,  Blyth^  Malabar  owlet. 
A.  cuculoides,  Vigns.^  large-barred  owlet. 
A.  Persica,  Hume. 

Glauoidium  Brodisi,  Burton,  pigmy  owlet. 
Ninoz  scutellatus,  Baffi.,  brown  hawk  owl. 

Obdkr,  Insessobbs,  Vigors,  Perohing  Birda. 

TBIBB,  FlSeiBOBTBBS. 

Fam.  Himndinidse.    Sub-Fam.  Hirandinin»,  Swallows. 

a.  Hinmdo,  Tme  SwaQowa. 
Hirundo  rostioa,  Linn,,  common  swallow. 
H.  Tytleri,  Hume, 

H.  domicola,  Jerdon^  Keilgherry  house  swallow. 
H.  rafioeps,  Hume. 

H.  filifera,  Stephens,  wire-tailed  swallow. 
H.  daurica,  Linn.,  red-rumped  swallow. 
H.  fluvioola,  Jerdon,  Indian  cliff  swallow. 

b.  Sand  Martins. 
Oo^le  riparia,  Linn.,  European  sand  martin. 
C.  subsoocata,  Hodgs.,  dusky  martin. 

C.  Sinensis,  Oray,  Indian  bank  martin. 

c.  Crag  Martins. 
C.  oonoolor,  Sykes,  dusky  crag  martin. 

C.  mpestris,  Scop.,  mountain  crag  martin. 

d.  House  Martins. 
Ohelidon  urbioa,  Linn.,  English  house  martin. 
C.  Cashmiriensis,  Cfould,  Kashmir  house  martin. 
C.  Nipalensis,  Hodgs.,  Himalayan  martin. 
Sub'Fam.  Cypselinie,  Swifts. 
Acanthylis  qrlvatica,  Tickell,  white-rumped  spine  taO. 
A.  gigantea,  Temm^,  brown-necked  spine  taiL 
A.  caudacuta,  Lath.,  white-necked  spine  tail.  i 

Oypselus  melba,  Linn.,  Alpine  swift. 
0.  apua,  Linn.,  European  swift. 
C.  amms,  Cfray,  Indian  swift.  | 

C.  leuconyx,  Blyth,  white-dawed  swift. 
C.  Batassiensis,  Gray,  palm-clawed  swift. 
CoUooalia  nidifica,  Latham,  edible  nest  swiftlet. 

C.  linohi  (C.  fuoiphaga).  Nicobars  to  Java. 
Dendrochelidon  ooronatus,  Tiekdl,  crested  swift. 

D.  klecho,  Malayana. 
D.  comatus,  Sumatra. 

D.  mystaceus,  N.  Guinea ;  and 
D.  Wallace!,  Celebes. 

Fam.  Caprimulgidie,  Goat-suckers.    Suh-^am. 
Steatomin»,  Cfray. 
Batraclmstomui  moniliger,  Blyth^  frog-mouih. 
Ototbrix  Hodgsomi,  Cfray,  frog-mouth. 
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Sub-Fam.  Caprimul^pn».  Night  Jara. 
Uaprimnlgus  Indicus,  Lath.,  jungle  night  jar. 
0.  Kelaartii,  Blyth,  Neilgherry  jungle  night  jar. 
C.  albonotatus,  TickeU,  BengiU  jungle  night  jiur. 
C.  maerourus,  Honf.,  Malay  jungle  night  j«r. 
C.  atripexmis,  Jerdon,  Ghat  jungle  night  jar. 
C.  Asiatbus,  Latham^  Indian  jungle  night  jar. 
C.  Mahrattensb,  Sykes,  Sykes'^  jungle  night  jar. 
C.  monticolus,  Franklin,  liVanklin^  jungle  night  jar. 
0.  stictomus,  Smnhoe,  of  China. 
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I^tm,  Trogonidae,  Trogons. 
HamciM  faicUtiu,  Om.,  MiJahar  trogon. 
II.  HodgBOni,  Oouldy  red-headed  trogon. 
Fam.  Meropld^e,  Bee-eaters. 
Merops  Tiridisi  Linn,,  Indian  bee-eater. 
M.  Philij^peiuu,  Ztnn.,  bine-tailed  bee-eater. 
M.  qnintioolar,  Vieill.^  cbestnnt-headed  bee-eater. 
U.  apiaater,  Linn,,  Enropean  bee-eater. 
M.  ^gxptins,  Forsk. 
M.  badiua  of  Malacca. 

Njotioniis  Athertoni,  Jard,,  blue-neoked  bee-eater. 
K.  amietus  of  Malayana. 

J^m.  Coradadie,  Boilers. 
Coneias  Indioa,  Linn,,  Indian  roller. 
a  affima,  M*CUl,,  Banneae  roller. 
C.  garrala,  Linn.^  European  roller. 
EaiTstomna  orientalu,  Linn.,  broad-billod  roller. 
£.  gnlaria,  F.,  N.  Oninea. 

Fam.  Halcyonidas,  Kingfiihen. 
Sub-Fam,  Halcyoninas. 
a.  Entomothera. 
Halcjnm  leaoooephalna,  <7jn..  brown-headed  kingfisher. 
H.  amaarojiienia,  Pearson,  brown- winged  kingfisher. 

6.  Canorophaga. 
H.  foaena,  Bodd.,  white-breaited  kingftaher. 
H.  atrioapilluB,  Gm.^  black-capped  kingfiaher. 

0.  Oalialcyon. 
fL  Coromandelianos,  Sc.,  mddy  kingfisher. 
H.  Smymenris,  Hume. 

Todiramphna  collaria,  8c.,  white-collared  kingfisher. 
C'eyx  tridactyla,  Pallas,  three-toed  kingfisher. 
( '.  mfidoraay  Strickland,  Malayana. 
C.  lasonienais,  the  most  beautifal  kingfisher. 

Sub-Fam.  Alcedininae. 
Aloedo  BengalensiB,  Chn.,  Indian  kingfisher. 
A.  enryzona,  Temm.,  great  Indian  kingfisher. 
A.  Meninytiag,  Tenasserim  to  Java. 
A.  Beryllina,  Java. 
A.  MolnceenaiB,  Moluooas. 
Ceiyle  rodia,  Linn.,  pied  kingfisher. 
C.  rattaU,  Vigon,  mottled  longfisher. 
C  ragobria,  Sekl.,  of  Japan. 

Fam,  Euiylaimid«e,  Sw.,  Broadbills, 
FlMttisomua     Dalhouaise,     Jamiaot^     yellow-throated 

fanAdbiH. 
Serilophua  nxbrop^gia,  Hodgson,  red-backed  broodbill. 
BuylaimQa  Javanicas,  Malayana. 
E.  odiromelaa,  Malayana. 
CotydoB  Svmairanaa,  Banna. 
OyuUirhynehua  maerorhynohus,  Burma. 
O.  afBnia.  Axakan. 
PehopsBlainvillii,  N.  Guinea. 
iJalyptomsDa  viridia,  Malacca,  Archipelago. 

Fam.  Bncerotids,  Hombills. 
Homnina  bioonus,  Linn.,  great  hombill. 
HydrociaBa  coronata,  Bodd.,  Malabar  hombill. 
H.  albirostris,  Shaio,  Bengal  hombill. 
£I«  afliiua,  Hutton,  Dehra  Doon  hombill. 
H.  eoa'vcxa,  Temm.,  Malacca,  Java. 
H.  MsJayanA,  Malacca,  Java, 
d.  nigrirostiis,  Malacca,  Java. 
3Cenieeroa  biconuSj  Sc.,  common  grey  hombill. 
"Xodcna  SitighaVntiw,  Sluiw,  jungle  grey  hombill. 
.Aceroa  Xipalenais,  Hodfjs.,  rufous-necked  hornbill. 
It^hinQplax  scutatus,  Miilay  Peninsula. 
Kbytioeroa  roficoUis,  Tern.,  Burma,  Malacca. 
JKb.  snbruficollis,  Blj^h,  Burma,  Malacca. 
X^  plicataa,  Laih*,  Burma,  Malacca. 
I5«re&ieomQa  lickelli,  Blyth. 


Tube,  SoAKaosEs,  Climbers. 
^OR.  PaittaddaB,  Parrots.    Sub-Fam.  Paheominis, 
Parrakeets. 
palflMnila  Alazandri,  Linn.,  Alexandrine  parrakeet. 
J.',   totquatoa,  Bodd,,  roee-ringed  parrakeet. 
j».  raa,  Bodd.,  roae-headed  parrakeet. 
J',  arhiatiem,  Hodgs,,  alaty-headed  parrakeet 
X*.  crilnmhoidaa.  Vigors,  blue-winged  parrakeet. 
f».  JTaTanicua,  Osbeck,  red-breasted  parrakeet. 
2>,  e^thrapSB,  Layard,  Oeylon  parrakeet. 
p^  ttsaaioepa,  Btyik,  KieobttiL  Penang. 
f.   erTthrogenys,  Blgih^  Andamans. 
p»^   tongicawda,  Sumatra,  Malay  Peninsula. 


;  Sub'Fam.  Loriinte,  Lories. 

I  Loricnlua  vemalis,  S^rrm.,  Indum  lorikeet. 

L.  galgulus,  Malay  Peninsula, 

li.  Asiaticua,  Oeylon. 

Psittinus  Malaccensis,  Malay  Peninsula. 

The  tme  lories  inhabit  the  Moloecaa  and  N.  Guinea. 
Sub-Fam.  Oacatuime. 
The  cockatoos  consist  of-~ 

(1)  White  cockatoos,  with  large  crest,  from  Moluccas. 

(2)  Black  cockatoos  of  Australia,  fonnixiff  the  crested 

genera  Microglossum  and  Galyptornynchus. 
The  NestorinsB  have  a  greatly  prolonged  upper  man- 
dihle.  The  Psittacins  are  found  in  both  continents, 
and  in  the  E.  Archipelago.  The  maccaws  have  one 
large-sized  group,  viz.  trae  Maccaws,  the  other  Conuras, 
smaller. 

Fam.  Picidae,  Woodpeckers.    Sub-Fam,  PidnsB. 

Picus  Himalayanus,  J,  and  S.,  Him.  pied  woodpecker. 

P.  maioroides,  Hodgs.,  Daijiling  black  woodpecker. 

P.  cathpharius,  Hodgs.,  lesser  black  woodpecker. 

P.  macei^  VitU,,  Indian  spotted  woodpecker. 

P.  Scindumus,  Qould,  Sind  pied  woodpecker. 

P.  branneifrons,  Vig.,  browu-fronted  woodpecker. 

P.  Mahrattensis,  Lain.,  yellow-fronted  woodpecker. 

P.  Blanfordi,  Bluth,  Burma  woodpecker. 

P.  atratuB,  Biyth,  Burma. 

P.  Andamanensis,  Bluth* 

P.  analis.  Temm.,  Java. 

P.  cabanisi,  Maih,.  China. 

P.  pectoralis,  Btyth. 

Hypopicus  hyperythrus.   Vigors,  rufous-bellied  wood- 
pecker. 

Yungipicus  rubricatus,  Blyik,  Darjiling  pigmy  wood- 
pecker. 

Y.  pygmaBus,  Vigors,  Himalayan  pigmy  woodpecker. 

Y.  Hardwickii,  Jerd.,  southern  pigmy  woodpecker. 

Y.  Moluccensis,  Java,  Molucca. 

Y.  canicapillus,  Bl.,  Burma. 

Y.  gymnophthalmos,  BL,  Ceylon. 

Y.  scintilla,  NaU.,  Himalayas. 

Y.  maculatns,  PhUippines. 

Y.  zizuki,  Japan. 

Sub-Fam.  CampepUlinie. 

Hemicircus  canente,  Less.,  heart-spotted  woodpecker. 

H.  concretus,  Malay  Peninsula. 

Chrysocolaptes  sultaneus,  Hodgs.,  golden-backed  wood- 
pecker. 

C.  Goensis,  Om.,  black-backed  woodpecker. 

MuUeripicus  pulverulentus,  Temm.,  large  slaty  wood- 
pecker. 

M.  HodgBoni,  Jerd.,  great  black  woodpecker. 

M.  Javensis,  Horsf.,  Malacca. 

M.  Hodgci,  Bl.,  Andamans. 

Sub-Fam.  Gedninne. 

Gecinus  squamatus,'   Vig.,  scaly-bellied   green  wood- 
pecker. 

G.  striolatuB,  Blgth,  small  green  woodpecker. 

G.  occipitalis,  Vig.,  black-naped  woodpecker. 

G.  viridanus,  Blyth,  Burma,  . 

G.  awokera,  T.,  Japan. 

G.  guerini,  Malh.,  China. 

G.  affinis,  Baffies,  Sumatra. 

G.  dimidiatus,  T.,  Java. 

Chrysophlegma  flavinudbia,  Gould,  laige  yellow-naiied 
woodpecker. 

C.  chlorolophus,  VteUl.,  lesser  yellow-naped  do. 

C.  chloroi)hane8  VieiU,,  southern  yeUow-napcd  do. 

0.  mentalis,  T.,  Burma.  Malayana, 


C.  miniata,  Forster,  Malacca. 
C  puniceus,  Horsf.,  S.  Burma,  Malavana. 
Venilia  pyrrhotis,  Hodgs.,  red-eared  bay  woodpecker. 
V.  rabiginosa,  Eyton,  Malacca. 
Meigljptes  pectoralis,  Malayana. 
M.  tnstis,  S.  Burma,  Malayana. 
M.  juguUuris,  BL,  Burma. 
M.  Rafilesii 

Gecinulus  grantia,  M^Old.,  pale-headed  woodpeokor, 
Microotemus  phaioceps,£^jr.  ,Bengal  rufous  woodpecker. 
M.  gtOaris,  Jerdon,  Madraa  rufous  woodpodcer. 
M.  badius,  Malacca. 

Brachyptemus  aurantius,  Liwi,,  golden-backed  do. 
B.  c^irysonotus.  Less.,  golden-baokad  woodpecker. 
B.  dilutos,  Bigth,  paledMcked  woodpecker. 
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B.  CeylonuB,  Ceylon. 

Chiysonotog  shorei,  Vig.t  large  3-toed  woodpecker. 

C.  intermediuB,  ^/j^tA,  oommon  3-toed  woodpecker. 

C.  rabro-pygialifl,  Malh,,  Bouthem  8-toed  woodpecker. 

Sub-Fam.  Picumnin®,  Piculete. 
Yivia  innominate,  Burtonf  Bpeckled  pioulet. 
Sasia  oohracea,  Hodgs,,  rufous  piculet. 
l^comnus  abnormis,  T.j  Malay  ana. 

Sub-Fam.  YunginsB,  WryneckB. 
Yunx  torquilla,  Linn.i  common  wryneck. 
Y.  Indica,  Omildf  chestnut-throated  wryneck. 
SvUhFam,  Indicatoriiue,  Honey  Guides. 
Indicator   xanthonotus,   BIjfth,   yellow-backed   honey 

guide. 
I.  ArohipelagicuB,  T.,  Malay  ana. 

Fam,  Megalaimide,  Barbets. 
Megalaima  virens,  BodoL,  great  barbet. 
M.  lineata,  VieUL,  Himalayan  green  barbet. 
M.  canioeps,  Franklin,  common  green  barbet. 
M.  viridiB,  Om,,  small  green  barbet. 
M.  Zeylanica,  Layard. 
M.  oorvmuB,  T.y  Java. 
M.  phaioetictus,  T.,  Oochin-Ghina. 
Cynope  Amatica,  Lath,,  blue-throated  barbet. 
G.  Frankliniii  Blyth^  golden-throated  barbet. 
Xanthobema  Indica,  lAUh,^  crimBon-breasted  barbet. 
X.  Malabarica,  Blylh,  crimBon-throated  barbet. 
X.  rubrioapilla,  Om.,  of  Ceylon. 
Chotorhcea,  m.,  of  Malay  Peninsula  and  Arch. 
Megalorhynchus  Hayi,  of  Malacca. 

Fam,  Cuculidie.    S\ib-Fam.  Cuculime,  CuckooB. 
CttouluB  canorua,  Linn,,  European  cuckoo. 
C.  HimalayanuB,  Vigors,  Himalayan  cuckoo, 
C.  poliocephaluB,  Laiham,  small  cuckoo. 
C.  Sonneratii,  Latham,  banded  bay  cuckoo. 
C.  micropteruB,  Oovld,^  Indian  cuckoo. 
C.  striatus,  Drajnez,  hill  cuckoo. 
Hierococcyx  vanus,  Vabl,,  hawk  cuckoo. 
H.  nisicolor,  Jffodgs,,  hawk  cuckoo. 
U.  sparverioides,  Vigors,  hawk  cuckoo. 
Polyphasia  nigra,  Blyth,  plaintive  cuckoo. 
P.  tenuirostris,  Oray,  Assam,  Burma. 
P.  memlina,  of  Malayana. 
SumiculuB  dicruroides,  Hodgs,,  drongo  cuckoo. 
S.  lugubris,  Hor^. 

Chryiococcvz  Hodgsoni,  Moore,  emerald  cuckoo. 
C.  xanthorhynohus,  Hor^f,,  MaJayana. 
C.  MalavanuB,  Horsf,,  Malayana. 
C.  basahs,  Horrf.,  Malayana. 
CoooyBtes  melanoleucos,  Om/tL,  pied-crested  cuckoo. 
C.  ooromanduB,  Linn.,  red- winged  cuckoo. 
.  C.  eiandariuB. 
Endynamys  orien talis,  Linn,,  Indian  koel  cuckoo. 

Suh-Fam,  Phsnicophains. 
ZandostomuB  tristis,  Less,,  green-billed  malkoha. 
Z.  viridirofltris,  Jerd,,  smaJl  green-billed  malkoha. 
Z.  Javanicus,  Burma,  Malavana. 
Z.  SumatranuB,  Burma,  Mailayana. 
Z.  diardi,  Burma,  Malayana. 
Ph«nicophaus  pyrrhocenhaluB,  Ceylon. 
P.  curvirofltris,  Burma,  Malayana. 
Bhinortha,  sp,,  Malayana. 

&ub'Fam,  Centropodinie,  Couoals. 
Centropus  rufipennis,  Uliger,  common  coucal ;  crow- 
pheasant 
C.  viridis,  Scop,,  Indian  crow-pheasant. 
Taccocua  Leschenaultii,  Less,,  sirkeer. 
T.  sirkee,  Oray,  Bengal  sirkeer. 
T.  infuBcate,  Blyth,  northern  sirkeer. 
T.  affinis,  Blyth,  Central  Indian  sirkeer. 

Tribe,  Tenoirobtreb. 

Fam^  Necterinidse.    Sub-Fam,  Neotarininv,  Sun-birds. 

Arachnothcra  magna,  Hodg.,  spider-hunter. 

A.  munlla,  Blyth,  Hodg,,  spider-hunter. 

A.  Fhayrei,  BL,  Pegu. 

A.  flavigaBtra,  Eyton,  Malacca. 

A.  chrvBogeuys,  Eyton,  Malacca. 

A.  moaeste,  Eyton,  Malacca. 

A.  inornate,  Eyton,  Malacca. 

iEthopyga  miles,  Hodgs,^  red  honey-sucker.. 
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i£.  Vigorsii,  Sykes,  violet-eared  honey-sucker. 
M.  Gouldio},  Vigors,  purple-tailed  honey-sucker. 
M,  ignicauda,  Hodgs.,  fire-teiled  hon^-sucker. 
M.  Nipalensis^  Hodgs.,  maroon-backed  honey-sucker. 
M,  Horsfieldii,  BL,  green-backed  honey-sucker. 
M.  saturata,  JTbc^a.,  black-breasted  honey-sucker. 
Leptocoma  Zeylanica,  L,,  amethyst  honey-sucker. 
L.  minima,  Sykes,  tiny  honey-sucker. 
Arachnechthra  Asiatica,  Lath,,  purple  honey-sucker. 
A.  lotenia,  L, 

Sub-Fam,  Dicseinse,  Flower-peckers. 
Dicsum  ooccineum.  Scop,      Piprisoma  agile,  Tiekdl. 
D.  chr^rsorhseum,  Temm.       Myzanthe  ignipeetus.  Hod. 
D,  minimum,  TicheU,  Pachyglosaa     melanoxan- 

D.  concolor,  Jerdon.  tha,  Hodgs, 

Fam^  Certhiade.  Suh-Fam,  Certhin»,  Creepers. 
Certhia  Himalayana,  Vig,  |  SalpomiB,  spilonate, 
C.  Nipalensis,  Hodgs,  FrankL 

C.  discolor,  Blyth,  \  Tichodroma  muraria,  X. 

Suh-Fam,  Sittinee,  Nuthaches. 


S.  cinnamomeoventris,  Bi. 
S.  formosa,  Blyth, 
Dendrophila    frontalis, 
H(yrsf, 


Sitte  HimalayenaiB,  Jard, 

and  Selh, 
S.  leucopsis,  Oould. 
S.  casteneoventriB,  i^fwl*. 

Fam,  Upapids.    Sub-Fa$n,  Upupinse,  Hoopoes. 
Upnpa  epops,  Idnru  |  U.  nigripennis,  Gould. 

Fam,  Melliphagidie,  Honev-eaters  of  Australia  and 
Islands. 
Fam,  Paradiseide,  Birds  of  Paradise. 
Astrapia  nigra,  paradise  pie,  N.  Guinea. 
Cidnnurus  regius,  king  paradise  bird,  N.  Guinea. 
Diphyllodes  speciosa,  the  magnificent,  N.  Guinea. 
D.  wilsoni,  red  paradise  bird,  Waigion. 
Epimachus  magnus,  long-tailed  paraidisebird,  N.  Guinea. 
Lophorina  atra,  the  superb.  New  Guinea. 
Paradisea  apoda,  great  paradise  bird,  Aru. 
P.  Papuana,  lesser  paradise  bird,  N.  Guinea. 
P.  rubra,  red  paradise  bird,  Wa^on. 
Parotia  sexpennis,  golden  paradise  bird,  N.  Guinea. 
Pfciloris   magnifica,    scale-hreasted  paradise   lord, 

Guinea. 
Seleuddes  alba,  12-wired  paradise  bird,  N.  Guinea. 
Semioptera  Wallaod,  standard  wing,  Batchian. 
SericuluB  aureus,  panidise  oriole,  N.  Guinea. 

Tribe,  Dentirostrbs. 
Fam.  Laniade.    Sub-Fam,  Lanianas,  Shrikes. 


K. 


Lanius  lahtora,  Sykes, 
L.  erythronotus,  Vigors, 
L.  tephronotuB,        „ 
L.  nigriceps,  Franklin, 
L.  Hardwickii,  Vigors. 


L.  cristetus,  LintK 
L.  arenarius,  Blyth, 
L.  tigrinuB,  Malayans. 
L.  hypoleucoB,  Bipth. 


Suh-Fam^  Malaconotinse,  Wood  Shrikes. 


Tephrodomis  pelvica.  Hod. 
T.  Bvlvicola,  Jerdon, 
T.  Pondiceriana,  Omd. 


T.  grisola,  Blyth, 
HemipuB  picatus,  Sphe*. 
H.  obscuniB,  Hor^f^  Java. 

Suh-Fam.  Campephaginse,  Cuckoo  Shrikes. 


Volvocivora   Sykesii, 

Strickland. 
y.  melaschistoB,  Hodgs, 
Graucalus  macei.  Lesson. 
G.  Papuensis,  N.  Guinea. 
G.  Javensis,  Java. 
G.  faaciatus,  Sumatra. 
G.  pusillus,  Blyth,  Ceylon. 


Pericrocotus    sijeciosus, 

Lathanu 
P.  flammeus,  Foraier, 
P.  breviroBtris,  Viffort, 
P.  Bokris,  Blyth, 
P.  roBOUs,  VieiU, 
P.  peregrinus,  Linn, 
P.  eirthropygeus,  Jerdon, 
P.  albifrons,  Burm, 

Suh-Fam,  Dlcruiins,  Drongo  Shrikes. 


Edoliusparadisens,  ZAnti, 
E.  MalabariouB^  iSbofx 
E.  Bangoonenais,  Cfould, 
E.  brachyphorus,  Temm,, 

Borneo. 
E.  FormoBUs,  Cahanit. 
Chibia  Hottentota^  lAnsu 
Suh-Fam,  Artamins,  Swallow  Shrikes. 
Artamns  fuscus,  Fia2{o&     I  A.    lencogaster,      Vai,, 
A.  leucorhynchos,  Philip-  i     Java, 
pines.  I 


Dicrurus  macrocercuB,  Vie, 
D.  balicaaaus,  Linn, 
D.  longicaudatus,  A,  Hay, 
D.  coBTuleeoens,  Idnn, 
D.  leuoophceus,  Malacca, 
Chaptia  ssnea,  VieUlot. 
Bhnnga  remif er,  Temm, 
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Fam.  Miucicapidie,!Fly-Gatchen.  Sub-Fam.  Myiagrinie. 


Tehitrea  paradki.  lAnn. 
T.affinii,^.  Hap, 
T.  atricandata,  Eyton. 
T.priiMapali8»Ghma,  Japan. 
T.  Gftimaidiy  Letton. 
UjJMgTA  txare^t  Sodd. 
Iieaoooerca  fuaeoTentris^. 
L  lenoogaster,  Mume. 


L.  albofrontata,  I^niUin. 
L.  pectonliSy  Jerdon. 
L.  J  aTanica,  Malayana. 
Ohelidorhynx   hypozan- 

thsL,  Blffth. 
Gryptolopha    dnereo-oa- 

piUa,  VieiU. 
Fmlentoina,  sp.,  Malacca. 


Sub-Fam,  MoBeicapine,  Fly-catohers. 


Hemichelidon  fnligiiUMUi, 

Hodgs, 
AlMonax  UHrosiiiByRaJlUi. 
A.  terrioolor,  Bodg$. 

A.  fermgiiieiu,  ,, 
Odnorada  nigronifa,  Jer. 
bflHYiaa  melanopB,  Vig, 
E.  aloicaadata,  Jerdon, 

B.  iadigo,  Har^f,,  Jara. 
Cyomia  anicolcn'y  BIyUu 
C  rabecoloidefl,  Viffort* 
C  banynmasy  Hcr^f. 

C  raiioattda,  Aootfw. 
C  macnirostrLi,  JBIy<A. 
C  palnpf,  JereUm, 
CI  dfgMia,  Tm.,  Sumatra. 

C.  kjacmthina,    Temm. 
C.  J«rdcmi,  Hume, 


MuBcicapula  Buperciliaru, 

Jerdon, 
M.  SMtigma,  Hodffton, 
M.  aapphira,  Tkkell. 

Niltaya  mmdaxaia,  Hodfft, 
K.  Mftcgrigorue,  burton. 
N.  grazidiB,  MM. 
Anthipes  monuiger,  Hodgs. 
SiphU  tricolor,  „ 

S.  strophiata,  „ 

S.  leuoomelanara,        „ 
S.  saperciliaris,  Blyth. 
S.  eiythaca»  „ 

Srythroetema  leacura, 

Gnu 
E.  pnsilla,  S^jr^. 
E.  aoomauB,  Hodga, 
E.  maculata,  Tiekdl 


Faau  MemUdSy  Thmahea.    iSufr-^am.  Myiotherinie, 
Ground  Thruahea. 


Tcaa   eaataneo  -  ooronata, 


T.  cyaniTenter,  Hodff$. 


Paoapyga  a<mamata,g<w^d. 
P.  {NialJa,  HodgBon. 
P.  eandata,  Blyth. 
P.  kmgicaiidata,  Moore, 
Trododytea  Nipalenais, 

T.  paBcUtna,  JKj^. 
BflDator  malaeoptilaa,  JB/. 

Whiatling  Thraahea. 


Brachypteiyx   Nipalenaia, 

Hodgt, 
B.  hyperythra)  JerdoH, 
B.  cruralla,  ^^. 
B  montana,  Java. 
B.  Paliaaeri,iretoar^  Ceyl. 

B.  albifrona,  JBote,  Java. 
Gallene  mfiventria,  Blyth, 

C.  frontalis,  ,, 
Hodgaonius  phienicuroidea, 

Hodgson, 


I  Alcippe  Kipalenaia,  Hodgs. 
A.  poiooepnala,  Jerdon. 
A.  atricepe,  „ 

Stachyria  nigricepa,  Hod. 
S.  pyrrhops,  ,, 

S.  ruficepa,  Blyth. 
S.  chrysaea,  Hodgson, 
Mizomia  rabioap«llua,  IHc, 
Timalia  pileata,  Horif, 
T.    erytfiroptera,   and   T. 
maculata,  and  T.  nigri- 
oollia  are  from  Malacca. 
Dnmetia  hyperythra, 

FraiddMi, 
D.  albogularia,  SLyOu 
Pellomeam  ruficepa, 

Pomatorhinna  ruficollia, 

Hodg%, 
P.  femi^OBua,  Blyih, 
P.  aohiaticepai  Hodgson. 
P.  leucogaater,  Chndd. 
P.  HorBfi^ldii,  Sykes. 
P.  erythrogenya,  Ghuld,  . 
P.  hypoleacoa,  Blyth, 

Aiakan. 
P.   M'Clellandi,  Jerdon, 

Khaaaya  hilla. 
P.    laodordy    Lesson,   N. 

Guinea. 
P.  BomeenaiB,  Cab. 
P.  musioua,  Swin.,  China. 
P.  atridulua,    „        „ 
XiphoramphuB  aupercili- 

aris,  Blyth, 
Garmlax  leucolophua,  H,y 

laughing  thruan. 
G.  cserulatuB,  Hodgs, 
G.  Deleaaerti,  Jerd, 
G.    ruficollia,   Jard,    and 

Selb, 
G.  albognlariB,  Oould, 


Horafieldii, 


ICnoplionuB 
rigorw. 

IL  Temminclrii,  Vigors. 
M.  cyaneoa.  Java. 
Hfdroniia  Nipalenaia,^0(2. 
Pttta  Bengalensia,  Omd. 

SHb-Fam.  Merulinae,  True  Thruahes. 

PcteoooaayphuacyaneuByX.    M.  mandarina,  China. 


P.  euGullata,  Hara. 
Hydrobata    Aaiatica* 

Swains, 
H.  Caahmirienaia,  Oould, 
H.  Bordida,  „ 

Zoothera  monticola,  Vig. 


Oroeciea   erythrogaatra, 
Vtgors. 


Planeatioua 
Pallas, 


ruficollia. 


O.  dBdoBhynchna,  Vigors.  ,  P.  atrogularis,  Temm. 
j  P.  fuBcatuB,  Pallas, 

P.  pilaria,  Z.,  fieldfare. 

Turdua  Hodgson!,  Lafres- 
'      naye,  miasel  thrush. 
I  T.  iliacuB,  Linn, 
I  Oreocincla  moUiaaima,  Bl. 

O.  dauma,  Latham. 
I  O.  Nilgirienaia,  Blyth, 
I  O.  inframarginata.  Blyth, 
I      A"dftTnaT*». 

0.  apiloptera,  BL»  Ceylon. 
I  O.  Horafieldii.  Bon,,  Java. 
I  O.  Heinii,  Cab,,  Japan. 

Sub-Flam,  Timalina,  Babbling  Thrushea. 

J^mndoxanoB  flaviroatria,    Grammatoptila  atriata,  V, 
ifatUd,  Thamnocataphua   pioatua, 

J».  gukna,  Harsfidd,  Tiekdl, 

P.  mficcpa,  Blyik,  Gampaorhynchua  rufulua, 

Beteromorpha  unicolor,         Blyth, 

Pyctorhia  Sinenaia,  Om. 
P.  longiroatria,  Hodgson, 
Trichaatoma  Abbotti,  Bl, 
T.    bicolor.  Less.,  and  T. 
olivaoenm,     Striekland, 
and  T.  roatratum,  Bl^ 
are  from  Malacca. 


O.  cRmita,  Philippinea. 
Ceodchla  cyanotua,  J,  d:  8, 
G.  dtrina,  Latham, 
O.  mnieolor,  Tiekdl. 
^Ddnloa  Waidii,  Jerdon, 
T.  cardia,  Temm. 
JjCerula  nigropQeoa,  I^fr. 
Ji.  ■mfllima,  Jerdon, 
IC  faoolbool,  Xotftam. 
M.  alboeiDeta,  iZos^e. 
JC.  caatanea,  Gould. 
Bfl.  XiBiriaii,  Hdaari. 
M,  leaoofaater,  Blyth. 


Ohlcvaaieua  mfioepa,  Bl. 
Sotbora  Nipalenaja,  Hod. 
0.  w>hatiM,  Blpth. 
S.  rolnf^xMia^  ^od^aon. 
OoDoaAoma  cemodiami 
JS^odgson, 


G.  peotoralia,  Gould. 
G.  moniliger,  Hodga. 
G.  ocell&tua,  Vigors, 
Troohalopteron  erythro- 

cephalum*  Vigors. 
T.  coryaopterum,  Gould. 
T.  Bubunicolor,  Hodgs. 
T.  variogatum,  Vigors. 
T.  affine,  Hodgs, 
T.  aquamatum,  Chjvld. 
T.  rufogulare,        „ 
T.  phoeniceum,      „ 
T.  caohinnana,  Jerdon. 
T.  Jerdoni,  Blyth. 
T.  lineatum.  Vigors, 
T.  aetaf  er,  Hodgs, 
Actinodura  Bgertoni, 

GouUL 
A.  Nipalenais,  Hodgson. 
SiUa  capiBtrata,  Vigors. 
S.  picaoidea,  Hodgs, 
S.    gracilis,    M'Clel,    of 

AaBam. 
S.  melanoleuca,   Ticbell, 

Tenaaaerim. 
Acanthoptila   Nipalenab, 

Hodgs, 
Malacocirous    terricolor, 

Hodgs, 
M.  sriseua,  Gm, 
M.  MalabaricuB,  Jerdon, 
M.  Somervillei,  Sykes, 
M.  Malcolmi,        „ 
Layardia  Bubrufa,  Jerdon. 
Chatarrhoea  caudata, 

Dumeril, 
C.  Earld,  Blyth. 
C,  gularia,    ,,    of  Burma. 
M^aluruB  paluBtris,  JTors/. 
CbsBtomia  striatus,  Jerd, 
Schoenioola  platyura, 


EurycercuB  Bumesii,  Bly. 
Fam.  Brachypodidae,  Short-legged  Thrushes. 
Sub-Fam^  Pycnonotinse,  !J^e  Bulbuls. 


Hypsijpetea  psaroidea,  Vig, 
H.  NeilgherrienaiB,  Jerd, 
H.  Ganeeaa,  Sykes, 
H.  M'Olellandi,  Horsf, 
H.  Malaccensis,  from  Ma- 
lacca. 
H.      Philippenaifl,     from 

Philippines. 
H.  Tidcelli,  Blyih,  from 

Tenasserim. 
Hemixoa  flavala,  Hodgson. 
Alcurua  atriatus,  Blyth. 
Criniger  ictericus,  Stridd. 
O,  flaveolus,  Gould, 
C.  ochrocephaluB,  Gould. 
PycnonotUB   inomatus, 

Kuhl,  from  Sumatra. 
P.   simplex,    Kuhl,   from 

Sumatra. 
P.  rufocaudatuB,  Eyton, 

Java  and  Malacca. 
TricophoTua   gutturalia, 

MUll.,  Borneo. 
T.  aul^hurata,  MOIL,  Bor. 
T.  flavicaudua,  Bon.,  Am- 


Setomis    criniger,    Blyth, 


SpizixoB  canifrons,  Blyth, 

Kfaassya. 
Ixoa  luteoluB,  Less. 
I.  xantholaemus,  Jerdon, 
L  flavescens,  Bl.,  Khaasya. 
I.  triatis,  Blyth,  Arakan. 
L  Blanf ordi,  Jer. ,  Burma. 
I.  plumoBus,  Brand,  Mai. 
I.  BrunneuB,  Bl.,  Malacca. 
I.  tiguB,  Milll,,  Sumatra. 
Kelaartia  peniciUata,  Bly, 
Rubigula  gularis,  Gould. 
R.  flaviventris,  Tiekdl. 
B.    bomaculatua,    Lesson, 

Java. 
BrachypodiuB    poiocepha- 

lua,  Jerdon. 
Otooompsa   leucogenya, 

Gray. 
O.  leucotis,  Gould, 
O.  joco8a>  Linn. 
PycnonotUB  pyg»u8.  Hod. 
P.  hnmorhous,  Gmdin, 


boyna. 

Suh-Fam.  Phyllomlthins,  Green  Bulbula. 


PhyllomiB  Jerdoni,  Blyth. 
P.  Malabaricua,  Latham, 
P.  aurifrona,  Tanm. 
P.  Hardwicldi,  J,  and  8, 
P.  Cochin-Sinenaia. 
P.  icterooephaluB. 


Jora  Zeylonioa,  Gmd. 

J.  typhia,  Linn. 

J.  acapularis,  of  Java. 

J.  La  Freanayii,  Hartlauh. 

J.  vlridiB,  Temm, 

J.  viridiasima,  „ 
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Sub-Fam.  Ireninse,  Blue  Birda. 
Irena  puella^  Latham.         1 1,  cyanogastra,  Vigors. 

Sub-Fam.  Ortolinse,  OrioleB. 
Qriolua  Kundoo,  Sykes.      I  O.  Ceylonenda,  Bonap. 
O.  IndiouB,  Brisson.  O,  Tndllii,  Vigors, 

O.  melanooephalua,  Linn,  | 


BIRDS. 

Fcm,  SjtIvuuUb,  Warblen.    SuJb'Fam.  Saxicolinie, 
Stoneohata. 

P.  atrata,  Biyik, 

P.  Indica,      ,, 

P.  leucara,    „ 

P.  insigniB,  Hodgwn, 

P.  feirea,  „ 

Bhodophila  melanoleaoa, 

Jerdon, 
Saxicola    leucuroidei, 

Ouerin, 
9.  pioata,  Blylh, 
S.  leuoomela,  FaUat, 
S.  cenanthe^  Linn, 
S.  deserti,  JtuppeU. 
S.  stapasina,  of  Arabia. 
Gercomela  melaQurafiZtipp, 
C.  fusoa,  Blffth. 


Oopaychna  saularU,  Linn. 
C.  Oeylonensit,  SlcUer, 
O.  Mindanensu. 
G.  amoenuB,  Hor^f. 
O.  lusonieiuisy  KitUitB. 
C.  pluto,  Temm.,  Borneo, 
0.  Buavifi. 
Kittaoincla  maeronra,  Om. , 

the  ahama. 
K.  albiventrU.  Blyth, 
K.  Strieklandi,  MoM, 
Myiomela  leuoura,  ffodgs, 
Grandala  ccelicolor,     „ 
Thamnobia  f  olicata,  Linn. 
T.  Gambayeniifl,  Lath. 
Pratincola  caprata,  Linn. 


Sub-Fam.  Eutioillms,  Bedatarts. 


Butioilla  phsnioont,  Linn, 
B.  phanicuroidec,  Moore, 
B.  nifiventriB,  VieiUot, 
B.  HodgBonii,  Moore, 
B.     erythrogastra,     OtU- 

dentt. 
B.  aurorea,  PaUa$, 
B.  Bchutioeps,  Hodg»on, 
B.  nigrogalaris,      ,, 
B.  frontalis,  Vigon. 
B.  osandeooephida,  Vigon. 
B.  fuUginosa,  „ 

Svh-Fam.  Calamoherpinse,  Grass  Warblers. 
Acrocephalus  bmnnescenSj  ;  Tnburaluteoyentris.jrodif/' 


Ghsmorromis  leucooe- 

phala,  Vigors, 
Larvivora  oyana,  JSodgt. 
lanthia  oyanura,  PaUat. 
I.  hyper^nbhra,  BUyik, 
I.  superciliaris,  Hodgson. 
Tarsiger  chrysaus,    „ 
Galliope  KamtachatlroiunB, 

Gmd, 
G.  pectoralis,  OouJd, 
Gyanecola  suedoa,  Li/Mi. 


Jerdon. 
A.  dumetonUEL  Blyik, 
A.  agricolas,  Jerdon, 
Amndinax  olivaoeus,  Bly, 
Dumeticola  affinis,  Hodga, 
Locustella  oerthiola,  PaXL 
L.  rubescensy  Blyth. 
L.  nsevia,  Hume. 


Horomis  falvivontris, 
H.  flaviventris, 
H.  fulgmiventer, 
H.  for^pes, 
Horeites  brunneifrons, 
H.  polUcaris, 
H.  major, 


Sub'Fam.  Drymoicinie,  Wren  Warblers. 


Orthotomus  longicauda. 
O.  phyllorapheas,5tm'7>Aoe. 
O.  coronatus,  Jerd. 
O.  edela,  Temm. 
O.  mficeps,  Leseon, 
O.  atrogularis,  Temm, 
O.  flavoviridis,  Moore. 
O.  cinerasceus,  Bli/tk. 
Prinia  flaviventris,  DeUse, 
P.  Adamsi,  Jerdon, 

socialis,  Spkes. 

Stewarti,  Blyth. 

gracilis,  Fraiiklin. 

cinereo-capilla,  Hodgs, 


Gisticola  Bchsnioola,JBona. 
G.  erythrocephala,  Jerdon. 
0.  Tytleri,  Blt/tk. 
Graminicola    Bengalensis, 

Jerdon, 
Drymoipus  inomatus,  S^k. 
D.  longicaudatuB,  Tickell, 
D.  sylvaticus,  Jerdon. 
D.  neglectus,        „ 
Suya  criniger,  Hodgs, 
S.  fuliginosa,        „ 
S.  atro^ularis,  Moore. 
Bumesia  lepi4a,  BlyVi. 
Franklinia  feuchananij^^i^. 


Hodgsoni,  Blyth. 

Sub'Fam,  Phyllosoopins,  Tree  Warblers. 
Keomis  flavolivacea,  JTbe^.  i  B.  viridipennis,  Blyth. 
Phyllopnenste  TAnMySykes.    B.  erochroa,  Hodge. 
Phylloscopustristis,  Blyth. 
P.  fuscatus, 


P.  magnirostris,  „ 

P.  trochilus,  Lirm, 
P.  lugubris,  Blyth. 
P.  nitidus,  Lath. 
P.  viridanns,  Blyth. 
P.  affinis,  Tickell. 
P.  Indicas,  Jerdon, 
Beguloides  oodpitalis,  JotL 
B.  troohiloides,  Sunde, 
B.  proregulus,  PaUa$, 
B.  ehloronotus,  IToc^son. 

Buh-Fam.  Sylviinas,  Grey  Warblers. 
Sylvia  orphea,  Temm,  I  S.  ourruoa,  Omelin, 

S.  affinis,  Blyth,  \ 

Sub-Fam,  MotacillinsB,  Wagtails  and  Pipits, 
a.  HiU  Wagtails. 
Eniooms  maonlatns,  Vig,    |  E.  Soonlari,  Vitfon. 
£.  imnuusolattis,  Hodgs,        £.  nigrifronS)  Hodgt, 
£,  schistaoeuB,  „  | 


Golicipeta  Borkii,  Burton, 
G.  cantator.  Tickell. 
Abromis  sciiiBticeps,i7(x{2/. 
A.  xanthoscbistos,        ,, 
A.  alboBuperoiliaris,  Bl^/th. 
A.  flaviventris,  Jerdon. 
A.  poliogenye,  Blyth. 
A.  affinis,  Hodge, 
A.  albogolaris,  Hodge, 
A.  castaneoeeps,    „ 
Tiokellia  Hodgsoni,  Moore, 
BeguliiaHimakyensiS)JB^^. 


BIRDS, 
b.  Water  Wagtails. 


M.  Dukhunenais,  Sykeg, 
Galobates  sulphurea,  Bech^ 


Motacilla  Maderaspatana, 

Br. 
M.  Luzonienais,  Soopoli, 

c.  Field  Wagteils. 
Budytes  viridis,  Gmelin.      \  B.  citreola,  PcHlas, 
d.  Garden  Wagtails. 
Nemorioola  Indica,  €hndin, 
a.  Tree  Pipits. 
Pipastes  agilis,  Sykes.  I  P.  montanns,  Jerdon, 

P.  arboreos,  Bechtt.  \ 

b.  Titlarks. 
GorydallaBiohardi,  VieiU.  I  G.  Hasseiti,  Brekn. 
G.  rofula,  VieiU,  G.  infuscata,  Blyth. 

0,  Btriolata,  Blyth,  \ 

c.  Btonc  or  Ijark  Pipits. 
Agrodroma  campestris,       1  A.  cinnamomea,  Rupp, 
Linn.  \  A.  sordida,  „ 

d.  True  Pipits. 

Anthus  cervinus,  PaUat.     \  Hctemra  sylvana,  Hodf/f. 

Fam.  Ampelida).    Sub-Fam,  Ijeiotricbino;. 

a.  Blue  Thrush  Tits. 

Gochoa  purpurea,  Hodgs.    \  G.  viridis,  Hodgs. 

b.  Hill  Tits. 


Pteruthius  eiythropterus, 

Vig. 
P.  rufiventer,  Myth, 
AUotrius  oenobarbus.  Tern. 
A.  flavioeps,  Temm. 
Gutia  NipiEtlensis,  Hodgs. 
Leioptila  anneotana,  Blyth, 

c.  Flower-pecker. 
Proparus  chrysceus,  Hodgs.  \  Y.  nignmentum,  Hodgs. 


Leiothrix  luteus,  Seop^ 
L.  argentauris,  Hodgs. 
Siva  Btrigula,  „ 
S.  oyanouroptera,  ,, 
Mima  ignotinota,  „ 
M.  castaniceps,  „ 
M.  cinerea,  Blyth, 


P.  vinipectus, 
Ixulus  flavicollis,  „ 

I.  occipitalis,  Blyth. 
I.  striatus,        ,, 
Yuhina  gularis,  Hodgs. 
Y,  occipitalis. 


Myzornis  pyrrhoura,  „ 
Erpomis  xantholeuca,  ,, 
Zosteropspalpebroans,  2*en3, 
SylviparuB  modestuSy^tcrf.' 
GephalopyruB  flammicepSy 
Burton. 


Sub'Fam,  Parinse,  Tits. 
j£githaliBCUS  erythrooe-       P.  Atkinson!,  Jerdon, 

phalus.  Vigors, 
JR.  iouschistos,  Hodgs. 
M.  niveogularis,  Oouid. 
Lophophanes  dichrouSflTod. 
L.  melAnolophoB,  Vigors, 
L.  rubidiventris,  Blyth, 
L.  rufonuchalis,       „ 
L.  Beavani,  ,, 

ParuB  oamodius,  Hodgs, 


P.  monticoluB,  Vigov. 
P.  cinereus,  VieiU, 
P.  nuchalis,  Jerdon, 
Uaohlolophns    xantho- 

genys.  Vigors. 
M.  Jerdoni,  Blyth. 
M.  spilinotuB,  „ 
Melimochlora    snltanea, 

Hodgs, 


Sub-Fam.  Accentorinse,  Accentors. 


Accentor  itmnaculatus, 

Hodgs, 
A.  Nipalensis,  Hodgs, 
A.  altaicuB,  Brandt, 


A.  strophiatus,  Hodffs, 

A.  Huttoni,  Afoore. 

A.  rubeculoides,  Hodg*, 


Tkibb,  Conirostbks. 
Fam.  GorvidiD.    Sub-Fam,  Gorvinse,  Grows,  Books, 
Kut-orackera,  Hagpies. 


GorvuB  corax,  Linn. 
G.  Tibetanus,  Hodgs, 
G.  corone,  Linn, 
G.  culminatus,  Sykes, 
G.  intermedius,  Adams, 
G.  tenuirostris,  ifoore. 
G.  splendens,  VieUl. 


Sub'Fam,  Oarrulinte,  Jays. 


G.  frugilegus,  Linn* 
Golseus  monedula,  JCanp, 
G.  dauricuB,  Pallas. 
Nudfra^  hemispiUy  Vig,. 
N.  multunaculata,  Gf<ntld. 
Pica  Bottanensis,  Z>e2c«. 
P.  Bactriana,  Banetp^ 


GkmmluB  bispeoularis,  Vig, 
G,  lanceolatos,  Vigors, 
Uroeissa  Sinensis,  Linn, 

Sub-Fam,  Dendrocittinse,  Magpies. 


U.  flavirostris,  Mytk, 
Gissa  Sinensis,  Briss„ 


D.  frontalis,  M'CUL 
D.  Isucogastra,  OoiUd. 


Dendrooitta  ruf a.  Scop, 
D.  pallida,  Blyth, 
D.  Sinensis,  Latham, 

StdhFasn,  Fregilinse,  Ghoa^is. 
Fregilns  Himalayaaus,       i  PyrrhoooraxalpiiiaB^FtlaA 
Gould, 
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BIRDS. 


BIRDS. 


Fam.  Stonicbe.    SMh-JPamJlfikandnsB,  Siarlings. 


Sturniu  TiilgMu,  Linn. 

S.  iuiie«b>r,  Marm^ 

8.  dnenuKUB,  Temm. 

Stnmcmartor  eontra,  Liim, 

8.  tricolor,  Hon/, 

8.  temponHs,  WoffUr. 

Aeridoiheres  tristis,  Linn, , 

A,  GJTiginiMwm,  Lath. 

8vb-F^tm,  Laminxytoniiiue,  Hill  Myxuui. 
San^oBia  spiloptera,  Vig. 
SolaLes  religiosa,  Linn, 
K.  intermedift,  A.  Hay, 
S.  ptibgenyi,  Bl^ih, 
Qrieahu  renerata,  Temm, 
AmpeHoeps  coioiULtiiB,  Blp. 

Fam.  FHiigillxd».    Suh-Fam,  Ploceixue.  "Weaver  Birds. 
Plooeiu  Baya,  Blyth.  I  P.  Bensalenffls,  JAnn, 

P.  maayar,  Bor^.  \  P.  PhiHppinus. 

Smib-Fam,  Sstreldiiue,  Amadarads,  Mnnlas. 
Hmua  Kalacea,  Linn,         i  M.  aoatieatida,jEroe^«. 
IL  rafaraiigia,  Modf/t,         ;  M.  Malabarioa,  Linn, 
ML  muiiilata,  Laih,  Estrelda  amandava,  Linn, 

K.  peetoralis,  Jtrdon,         i  K  Formosa,  LaUu 
IL  striata,  XitMi. 

Svh-Fam.  Paaaeriiud,  Sparrows. 

P.  pyrrhopteru8,  Jerd. 
P.  flaveolns,  Myth. 


A.  faaooa,  Wagler, 
A.  oristateUaB,  China. 
A.  Javanicus,  Java. 
TemenachuB     pagodarum, 

Om, 
T.  Blalabaricns,  €fm, 
T.  Blythii,  Jerdon, 
PaatoMT  roaeua,  Linn, 


Enodes  erythrophrys,  Java, 
SeiasiroBtrain  pagei,  Celeb. 
Banlomia,  tp. 
Calomis  deiurious. 
Lamprotomia  cantor. 


r  IndieaB,  J.  and  S, 
P.  aaHeieoliu,  Vieill. 
P.  rinnamomegs,  Oovld, 
P.  pyrriionotaB,  Biy(k. 
P.  montanus,  lAnn, 


P.  jngifenifl,  Temm, 
P.  flavioolliB,  Frank, 


auh-Fam,  EmberizinaB,  Bantings. 
.  True  Bantings. 


E.  Bpodocephala,  PaXtas, 
£.  Stewarti,  Slyth, 
E.  fneata,  PalUu, 
£.paaUa,     „ 


and 


bUwriza  pithyonu8,Pa/to. 

E  csa,  Linn. 

&  StnehcTi,  Jfoore. 

KWvtBlaiusZMiii. 

b.  Yellow  Com  Bantings. 
EQspixaiDelaikocephala,6?in.  I  E.    aareola,    PalUu 
K  loteola,  Sparr.  \     many  others. 

c.  Crested  Buntings. 

MdophoB  melanioterus,  QtmI, 

SulhFam,  Fringillinae. 

a.  Grosbeaks. 

IbmmifhaaM.    ieterioides,  I  Mycerohfui  mclaniomnthos, 

FV-  ffodgt, 

H.  alBnis,  Biyth,  |  M.  camipes,  Eodg$. 

h,  Bollfinches. 
Pyrrimla    erythroocphala,  \  P.  aorantiaca,  Qould, 

Viff.  Pyrrhoplectes     epauletta, 

P.  crytbaca,  Blyth,  Hodgs, 

P.  MipaleoAs,  Hodgs, 

c.  Crossbills. 
Ixnda  Himalayana,  Hodgt,  I  Propyrrbala  subhcma- 
HjHuatospixa  sipahi,    „       I      chala,  Hodgs. 
ChaBBOproetaa  papa,2ltm.    f 

d.  Hose  Finches. 
Caipodacoa  raUcilla,  Kaup  P.  pulcherrimaS)  Hodgs. 
C-  eiythrinoa,  Pallas. 

r  rodopeplas,  Vig* 


Profw 

P.  tiiaia,. 

1*.  ribodoehlamya,  Brandi. 

1\  rfaodoehroas,  Vig. 


pul( 
P.  Irontalis,  BlytJu 
P.  Momyi,      ,) 
Procarduelis  Nipalenaig, 

Hodgs. 
PyirhoBpua  ponicea,  Hod. 


e.  True  Finebes. 


oanaria,    Canary 


CAUaoaaUiia  Bartons, 

GiMdd. 
C^laidiMlis  caoieeps,  Vigors, 
Chiyomitria  afMnoides, 

Metoponia  poailU,  PaUas, 

Shdf-Fam,  AJaocii&s,  IatIo. 
<k  BoshLarka. 
Minfn  Assamka,  M*CleL  I  M.  erythroptera,  Jtrdan. 
>f^  aflfadv,  Jerdon.  |  M.  oantilbuis, 


SerinvB 

birds. 
FringiUa      montifringilla, 

Linn,  and  others. 
Fringillaada     nemorioola, 

Hodgs. 


h.  True  Larks  and  Sky  Larks. 


Ammomanes     phsBnicora, 

Frank, 
A.  Lnsitaniea,  €hn, 
Pyrrholaada  griaea.  Scop, 
Calandrella  braofaydaotyla, 

Temin, 
Alaudala  rajiaL  B.  H, 
Otoooris  penioillataytikmM. 

e.  Desert  Larks. 
Certhilauda  desertorum. 


O.  longiroetris,  Oould. 
Spizalauda  deva,  Sykes, 
AJauda  triborhyncha, 

Hodgs, 
A.  ffulgula,  FranJdin. 
A.  Malabarica,  Scop. 
Gralerida  cristata,  Linn. 


Obder,  Gemitores,  Pigeons. 
Fam,.  Treronide'.    Suh-Fam,  Trerorinsa,  Green  Pigeons. 


Treron  Nipalensis,  Hodgs. 

T.  psittaoea,  Omel. 

T.  ourvirostra,  „ 

T.  aromatioa,    „ 

T.  axillaris,  Chray. 

T.  capellii,  Temm. 

Crooopiis    phcenicopteroB, 

Latham, 
C.  chlorigaster,  Blytk. 
Osmotreron  bioincta,  Jerd. 


A.  Malabarioa,  Jerdmi. 

A.  Phayrd,  Blyth. 

A.  flavo-gularis,  „ 

A.  pompadoura,  Om. 

A.  olaxj  Temm, 

A.  fulviooIliB,  Wagl. 

Sphenocercus     spbenuruB, 

Vigors. 
S.  aincaudos,  Hodgs. 


Sub-Fam.  Carpophaginse,  Fruit  Pigeons.  ' 
Carpophagasylvatica,2VciL  |  C.  insignia,  Hodgs. 

Fam.  Colambide.    S%ib-Fam.  Palumbins,  Wood 
Pigeons. 
AlBooomus  panioeas,  Tick.  |  P.  polchricoUis,  Hodgs. 
A.  Hodgsonii,  Vigors,  1  P,  Elphinstonei,  Sykcs. 

Palumbus  casiotis,  Bonap.  \ 

Sub-Fam.  Columbins,  Rock  Pigeons. 


C.  rupestria,  Palla*. 
C.  leoconota,  Vigors. 


Palumboena     Eversmanni, 

Bon. 
Columba  intermedia,  Stric, 

Sub-Fam,  ICacropygins,  Coakoo  Doves. 
Macropygia  tusalia,  Hodg,  I  M.  phasianella,  l^mm, 
M.  Tuflpennis,  Myth.  t  M.  macrura,  ChntL 

M.  ruficeps,  Temm,  \ 

Sub-Fam,  TurturimB,  Tartlo  Doves. 
a,  AuritL 
Tartar  ropioolus,  Pallas.     \  T.  meena,  Sykes, 
b,  Maeolicolles. 
T.  CambayenaiB,  Chnel. 

e.  Tigrini. 
T.  Suratensis,  Omel. 
d.  Streptopelies,  King  Doves. 
T.  risoria,  Linn.  |  T.  humilis,  Temm. 

Fam.  GoaridsB.    Sub-Fatn.  Phapinn,  Ground  Doves. 


Chaloophape  Indious,  2^'nn. 
C.  Stephani  of  N.  Guinea. 
C.  Javanicos,  Om.y  Java. 
Geopilia,  sp.,  of  Malayana. 


G.  striata  of  Java. 
Caloenas  Nicobaricue. 
Goura  coronats. 
G.  Victoriae. 


Order,  Rasores,  Game  Birds. 

Fam.  Megapodids.    Sub-Fam,  Megapodinae, 
Mound  Birds. 


Megapodius  Nicobariensis, 
Myth. 


Leipoa  ocillata  of  Australia. 
Mesitua  variegata. 


P.  exustus.  Temm. 
P.  Senegallas,  Linn, 


Sub-Fam.  Talegallinae,  Mound  Birds,  Brush  Turkey. 
Talegalla  Lathami.  I  Megacephalon  maleo, 

T.  Cuvieriii  N.  Goinea.       |     Celebes. 

Fam.  PterodidsB,  Sand  Grouse  or  Rock  Pigeon. 
Pterodes  arenaria8,Pa/2a«. 
P.  fasoiatus,  Scopoli. 
P.  alchata,  Linn, 

Fam,  Phasianid8e.    Sub-Fam,  Pavonime,  Pea-fowl. 
Pavo  oristatuB,  Linn.  i  P.  bicalcaratum,  Linn. 

P.  muticus,  „  IP.  Napoleonis,  Masaeng. 

PoLvplaotron  Tibetamim,     {  P.  ohaloanu,  Temm. 

Temm.  \  Argusanus  giganteus,  Tem, 

P.  lineatum,  Hardv.  j 
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Sub'Fam.  PhMiAninte,  Pheasants. 
Lophophomi    Impeyanus,    P.  -TorquatuB. 

Latham. 
CroBsoptUon  anretam,  Pa^ 
O.  Tibetanum,  ffodgt. 
Ceriornis  satyra,  Linn, 
C.  melanooenhala,  Oratf. 
0.  Temminckii,  „ 

IthagmiB  cmentvuifffardw, 
Pucrasia  macrolopoia,  Lets* 
P.  oastanea,  Gould. 
PhasianiiB  WalUchii,  Hard. 
P.  Colchiciu. 
P.  lineatus,  Lath. 


P.  Mongoliousjj&ott/cf. 
P.  veraioolor,  VieiU. 
P.  Beevesii,  Oray. 
P.  Soemmeringii,  Temm, 
Thaamalea  piota. 
T.  AmhenhsB. 
GeniiAiu  nycthemeniB, 

G<mld. 
GallophaaiB   albocristatns, 

Vigorg. 
G.  melanotUB.  Myth. 
G.  Horafieldii,  Chny. 


Sulhfam,  GalliiUB,  Jungle  Fowlf ,  FirebaokB,  Black 
Pheaaanta. 

Gallopeniix  Bpadioenfi,(?m. 


GalluB  f  emi^eOB,  Omel 
G.  Sonneratai,  Temm, 
G.  Stanley!.  Gray. 
G.  foroatoB,  Temau 


G.  lunoloBUB,  Vol, 
O.  ZeylonenBia. 
Diardigallofi  preUtus. 


Fam.  Tetraonidse,  Gronae  and  Partridges. 
Sub-Fam^  Perdidnse. 


a.  Snow  FowL 


TetraogalluB  HimalayensiB, 

Gray  J  snow  cock. 
T.  TibetanuB,  Gould. 
T.  CaucasicuB,  PcUlas, 
Lerwa  nivicola,  Hodg», 


vulgaris* 


Francolinns 

Steph. 

F.  pictuB,  Jard,  and  Seib, 
P.  Phayrd,  Blyth. 
Tetrao  pintadeus,  ScopoIL 


h.  Rock  or  Sand  Partridges. 

Caccabis  chukor,  Gray.       \  Ammoperdiz  bonhami,  Or. 

c.  Grey  or  Bush  Partridges. 


Ortygomis   Ponticerianua,    Rhuothera 
Gmef.  Temm.  t 

O.  gularis,  Temm, 

d.  Wood  Partridges. 


longirostris, 


P.  perBouata,  Horsf. 
P.  Javanioa,  Gm. 
P.  Charltoni  of  Penang. 
RoUulus  coronatus  of  Mai- 


Arboricola  torqaeola,  Val. 

A.  mfogularis,  Blyth. 

A.  atrogalaris,      „ 

A.  intermedia,      „ 

A.  brunneopectus.  TickeU. 

A.  Bohenura  of  China. 

Perdiz  Hodgsonis,  G<nUd. 

e.  Bnsh  Quails. 
Perdicula  Cambayensis,      I  P.  Asiatioa,  Latham. 
Latham.  \  P.  erythrorhyncha,  SylM. 

Suh-Fam.  Cotumieinse,  Quails. 


R.  niger. 


E.  NoTse  Guinee,  Gould. 
E.  Adamsoni,  Verrtaux. 
E.  minima,  Gould. 


Cotumix  oommunis.  Bona. 
O.  Coromandelica,  Gmel. 
Exoalfaotoria  Chinensis,  L. 

Fam.  TinamidsB.    ^ub-Fam.  TumicinsB,  Quails. 
Tnmix  taigoor,  Syket.  \  T.  Sykesii,  A,  Smith, 

T.  ooellatus.  Seopoli.  T.  maculoais,  Temm, 

T.  Dnssumierii,  Temm.       \ 

Order,  Grallatores,  Waders. 

Tribe,  Stbuthionbb,  Latham,  Ostrich,  Emu, 
Cassowaries,  Moa. 


Struthio  camelus,  Linn. 
DromaiuBNov»  Hollandise. 
D.  ater. 
Oasuarius     galeatus,     N. 

Guinea. 
C.  Bennettii,  Gould. 


C.  uniappendiculatus.  Bly. 
C.  AustnJis,  Gould. 
Aptervx      Australis,     N. 

Zealand. 
A.  Mantelli. 
A.  Oweni. 


Tribe.  Pbssbirostres. 
Fam.  Otidid»,  Bustards,  Florikin* 
Eupodotis  Edwardsii,  Gr.     Otis  tarda,  Linn. 
E.  nuba,  Rupp. 
B.  Ludwigi,  f, 
E.  Oaffra,  Lieht. 
E.  Denhsmi,  ChUdrtn. 
E.  Arabs,  Linn. 
E.  Kori,  BurcheU. 


Houbara  Macqueenii,(?f»y. 
H.  undulata. 
Sypheotides     Bengalensis, 

S.  aurituB,  Latham. 
Tetraz  campestriB. 


Fam.  CuTBorids. 
CartoriuB  Coromandelicus,  I  RhinootUui  bitorquatiiB, 

Gmd.  Jerdon, 

C.  mfuB,  Gofdd.  | 


BIRDS. 

JfVim.  GlareolidsB,  Swallow  Floren. 
Glareola  orientalis,  Leach.  |  G.  lactea,  Temm. 

Fam.  Oharadride.    Sub-Fam,  Oharadrins,  Plovers. 
Squatarola  Helvetica,  Gm.  I  JR.  pyrrhothorax,  Temm. 
CharadriuB  longipes,  Tevu  I  JR.  oautianus,  Lath, 
C.  fulvusy  Gmel.  M.  Philippensis,  SeopoU. 

iEgialitis  Geoffroyi,  WagL  I  M.  minutus,  PaUag. 

SulhFam.  Yanellins,  Lapwings. 


VanelluB  oristatns,  Meyer, 
OhettuBia  gregaria,  PiUlae, 
0.  leuoura,  JAcht. 
0.  inomata,  T.  and  Schl, 


Lobivanellus  Goensi8,(7m«/. 
Sardophorus  bilobus,    „ 
HoplopteruB  ventraliB,C^r. 


StdhFam,  EsacinsB,  Stone-ploven. 

EsaonBreoarTiroetris,  Cuv.  |  <EdicnemuBorepltanB,2V3N. 

Fam.  Hsematopodids,  Sea-plovers. 

Sub-Fam.  StrepsUins. 

Stropsilas  interpres,  JAnn.,  tumstone. 

Sub-Fam,  Dromadina. 

Dromas  ardeola,  Payhdl,  crab-plover. 

Sub'Fam.  Hsmatopodine. 

Hasmatopus  oetralegus,  Xmn.,  oyBter-catcher. 

Fam.  Gruidse,  Cranes. 

Grus  antigone,  Linn.  I  G.  cinerea,  BechHein. 

G.  lenoogeranus,  Pallae.      \  Anthropoides  virgo,  Lin-n. 

Tribe,  Lonoirostres. 
Fam.  Soolopaoid».    Sub-Fam.  Soolopacine,  Snii»ea. 


G.  Btenura,  Temm. 
G.  soolopacinus,  Bcnap, 
G.  gallinula,  Linn. 
Rynohea  Bengalenais,  X. 


Scolopax  rustioola,  Linn, 
S.  saturata,  Hvr^f. 
Gallinago  nemoricola,^o<2. 
G.  Bolitaria,  „ 

Suh-Fam^  limosinae,  Godwits,  Sandpiper. 
Macrorhamphus    semipal-  I  L.  lapponiea,  Linn. 

matus,  Jerdon.  Terena  cinerea,  Gmel, 

Limosa  segooephala,  Linn.  \ 

Sub-Fam,  Numenins,  Curlews. 
Numenius  arquata,  Linn,    I  Ibidorhynchus  Stmtheraii, 
N.  phsBopus,  „  Vigors. 

N.  tenniroetris  of  Burma.    | 

Sub-Fam,  Tringinse,  Stints,  Ruffs. 


Philomachus  pugnax,  Lin, 
Trinca  oanutus,  „ 

T.  Bubarquata,  Gmel. 
T.  dnolus,  Linn, 
T,  minuta,  Leid, 


T.  Temminckii,  LeM, 
T.  platyrhynoha,  Temm^ 
Eurinorhynchusgriseuji,  X. 
Oalidris  arenaria,  Temnt. 


Sub-Fam,  PhalaropinsB,  PhalaropeB  or  Lobefoote. 
Phalaropus  fulicarius,  L,     \  P.  hyperboreus,  Linn, 
Sub-Fam,  Totanin®,  Sandpipers,  Greenahanka. 


I 


T.  stagnatilis,  Bechae, 
T.  fuscus,  Linn, 
T.  calidris,    „ 


Actitis  glareola,  Gmel, 
A.  oohropus,  Linn. 
A.  hypoleucos,  „ 
TotanuB  glottis,  „ 

Fam,  ffimantopidae,  Stilts. 
Himantopus  candidus,Bofi.  |  Reourviroetra  avocetta,  X 
Tribe,  Latitoreb. 
Fam,  ParridsB.    Sub-Fam,  Parrine,  Jaoanaa. 
Hydrophasianuschiruxgus,  I  Parra  ytllinaoea,  TVasust. 
Seop,  I  Metopidius  IndioQa,  X^cstik. 

Fam,  RallidA.    Sub-Fam.  Gallinulinn,  Coots. 
Porphvrio     poliooephalus, 

Fnlica  atra,  Linri, 


GkJliorex  oriBtatus,  Lath, 

Sub-Fam,  BallinsB,  Bails. 


Gallinula  ehloropuB,  JJimM. 

G.  Bumesii,  BiytJk. 

G.  phosniouia,  Pennmmt^ 


Pomna  akool,  Sykes, 
P.  Maruetta,  Brisson. 
P.  nygmsaa,  Ifaumann, 
P.  fusoa,  Linn. 
P.  Ceylonioa,  GmeL 


P.  faseiata.  Jts^. 
EuiTBona  Csjmingi,  ^'ytler. 
Rallina  tricolor,  (/«xi^. 
Rallns  striatuB,  Xstt^. 
R.  Indicus,  Blyth, 
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Tribe,  Ccltirostres. 

JPom.  CiooiudsB,  Storks. 
Leptoptflos  argala,  Litm,    I  Oioonia  nigra,  Linn^ 
L,  Javanica,  Sortf.  C.  alba»  BeUm, 

Myot«ria  AustraliB,  Shaw.   |  C.  leuoocephala,  Owttei, 


BIRDS. 


BIRDWOOJ),  Sir  GEORGE. 


Aidaa  Goliath,  Ttmm, 
A.  SniDAtrana,  Bt^Ha, 
A.ciiierai,  Zfiim. 
A.  purpurefi,      ,, 
HerodiAs  bIm,  „ 
H.  egreitoides,  Temm. 
Kganstta,  Linn. 
DcoiHQgretta  asha,  %iet. 
Bcmhos  ooTomMnduBySodd^ 
Aroeola  lencoptera,      ,, 

J'ojn.  TftntidicUe. 


Fum.  Ardeidn,  Herons. 


Batorides  Javanica,  J7br»/. 
Ardetta  flavicoUxa,  Lath, 
A.  cinnamomea,  OmeL 
A.  Sinensis,  „ 

A.  minuta,  Idnn. 
Botaiirns  stellaris,  Linn. 

B.  limnophilax.  Temm. 
B.  helio^ylos,  Leu, 
N^cticoraz  goisald,  2Vmm. 
N.  griseoB,  Linn. 

Sttb-Fam,  Tantaline. 


Tantalus  leiiooeephaliis,G4n.  |  T.  lactens,  Temm, 

Sub-Fam,  Plataleinn,  SpoonbilL 
Thtaln  lemoorodia,  lAmn.   I  P.  minor,  T.  and  Sch, 
r.  major,  T,  and  Sck.  | 

Sttb-Fam.  Anastomatinn. 
Anastomns  osoitans,  Bodd.,  Shell  Ibis. 
Sub-Fam.  Ibisin»,  Ibises. 


QerontioQs  ]^pilloau8,  Tern, 
Faldnellus  igneas,  Omel. 


TknAmnoB  melanocepha- 

IMinippoD,  Temm. 

Order,  Natatores,  Swimmcra. 

Tbibe,  Lamellibostbes. 

/Vnt.  Phtmioopteride,  Flamingoes. 

rhoBnicoptenis  roseos,  PaUae,  the  flamingo. 

Fam.  Cygaidm,  Swans. 

Pfnmsalor,  or  mate  swan.  I  C.  mnsioiis. 

rr  t A.  Lfu-  r 


Ikm.  Anseridie.    Sub-Fam.  Anserinae,  Tme  Geese. 
Aaser  cinereos,  Meyer.  A.  erythropiis,  Linn, 

A.  bnciiyriiTiiehns,  BaiU.    A.  Indicns,  €fm€L 
A.  alfaifroiia,  Chnel.  A.  e3rgnoides,  Linn. 

Sub-Fam.  Pleetropterins,  Sparred  G«ese. 

SaAidionus  melanonotos,  Pennant. 

Sub-Fam.  Nettapoduue,  Gtoose-teaL 

Nettapos  Coromandelianos,  Chnel. 

Sub-Fam.  Tadomime,  Shiddrakes,  Whistling  Teal. 

Doidroeygna  awsuree,       I  Casarca  mtila,  PaUat. 

Sfte$.  I  0.  leaooptera,  Blyth. 

D.  major,  Jerdon.  \  Tadoma  valpanser,  Item. 

Fam.  Anattdn.    Sub-Fam.  Anatinae,  Ducks,  Teal. 


Spitela  dTpeata,  Linn. 

Anaaboachas, 

A.  poseilorfaTiiGlia,  Pifim. 

A.  carjophyllaoea.  Lath. 

A»  fauMmcam  Ftaser, 

A.  superciluwa, AT.  and  5irA. 


ChaolelasmuB  streperos,  L. 
Dafila  aouta,  Linn. 

Mareca  Penelope,       „ 
Querquedala  crecca,  ,, 

Q.  ffTTgift,  „ 

Q.  glocitans,  PaUat. 


Sub-Fam.  Fuligulinse,  Diving  Dacks. 


Foligula  marila,  Linn, 
F.  oristata,  J2a^. 


Bnmta  rofina,  PalUu. 
Aythja  ferina,  Linn. 
A.  njroca,  Ould. 

Fam.  Mergidie,  Mergansers. 
M cfgBS  castor,  Linn,  |  Hergellus  albellus,  Linth, 

Tubs,  Keboitobbs,  Divers,  Loons,  Grebes. 

Fawu  Colymbidte,  Loons  or  Divers. 

Colymbos,  sp.,  of  China  Seas. 

Fam.  Podieipid»,  Qrebes. 

Podieeps  eristatas,  Linn,     |  P.  Philippensis,  Gmelin. 

Tbibe,  Yagatobes. 

^muL  PnodhMm,  Petrels.    Sub-Fam.  Diomedins, 
Albatrosses. 
Diomeda,  sp. 

Sub-Fawi.  ProceUarins,  Flying,  Swimming,  Blue, 

SConny,  and  Shear-water  or  Puffin  Petrels. 

Thalassidroma,  sp.,  a  stormy  petrel. 

Sub-Fam.  Halodromins. 

Pelioanoides  uiinatriaE,  Latham, 

Fam.  LaiidB,  Galls.    Sub-Fa$fk  Lestridinn. 

Lestris  pomarinns,  TNdteU,  of  Barma. 


Laros  marinus? 

Kroikocephalus 

tus,  PaUoB. 


SufhFam,  Larine,  Gulls. 


ichthyse- 


Xema  brunnicM»hala,  Jer 
X.  ridibunda,  Linn, 
LeavLB  fuscuB,       „ 


Suh-Fam.  Steminso,  Terns. 


,  Sylochelidon  ca8piu8,X«UA. 
,  Geloohelidon   AngUcus, 
Montagu. 
Hydrochelidon  Indica,  Ste. 
I  Seena  aurantia,  Orap. 
'  Sterna  nirundo,  Linn. 
I  S.  Javanica,  JEforsf. 
!  Stemula  minuta,  Linn. 
j  Tbalasseus  cristatus,  Step. 


T.  Bengalensis,  Leuon. 
Onychoprion  melanauchen, 

Temm. 
O.  anasthfetns,  Scopoli. 
Anous  stolidus,  Linn. 
A.  tenuirostris,  Temm. 
Kbynchope  albicoliie, 

Swainaon. 


Tbibe,  Piboatobes. 

Fam,  Phsetonidffi. 

I  Phaeton  rabrioauda,  Bodd.  |  P.  eandidus,  Brim, 

Fam,  Sulidse. 

Sola  fiber,  Linn.  \  S.  pisoator,  Linn, 

Fam.  AttagenidsB,  Frigate  Birds. 

Attagen  aquilus,  Linn. 

Fam.  Pelicanids,  Pelicans. 


P.  Philippensis,  GmeL 
P.  crispus. 
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Pelicanus  onocratalus,  L. 
P.  mitratus,  Lichten. 
P.  Javanious,  Sonf. 

Fam.  Graculidte,  Cormorants. 
Graculus  carbo,  Linn.         I  G.  melanognathus,  Brand. 
G.  Sinensis,  Shaw.  G.  niger. 

G.  Javanicns,  ffon^.  \ 

Sub-Fam.  Flotins. 
Plotus  melanogaster,  Om^L,  Indian  Snake-bird. 

Tbibe,  Ubinatobes,  Divers. 

Fam.  AloidflB,  Auks,  Puffins,  Guillemots. 

Fam.  SpheniscidsB,  Penguins. 

Aptenodytes  Pataohonica,  Patagonian  penguin. 

Budyptes  demersa,  the  gorfew. 

Catarractes  chrysocoma,  jackass  penguin. 

— jSifT'«  China  and  the  Chinese ;  B%kmore*s  Travel^ 
Archipelago;  E.  Blyth^  Gallinaceous  Birds  of 
India;  E,  Blyth^  Monograph  on  the  Indian  Species 
of  Phylhscopus,  1855;  Calcutta  Review,  March 
1857 ;  Blyth,  Catalogue  Bengal  As.  Soc,  Mus. 
1849  ;  Horsjield  and  Moore's  Catal.  of  Birds;  A. 
Hume,  List  of  the  Birds  of  India;  A.  Hume  and 
Major  C,  H.  T,  Marshall,  Game  Birds  of  Indian 
Jerdon' s  Catalogue  of  Birds,  1889 ;  Jerdon' s  Birds 
of  India,  1862-8-4 ;  E,  Kelaarfs  CeyUm  Birds, 
Prodomus  Faunm  Ceylanicfe,  Gal.  1852  ;  Edgar  L, 
Layard,  Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of  Ceylon,  Mag. 
Nat.  Hist,  xii.  p.  97 ;  Cat.  of  C^lon  Birds,  by  E, 
Kelaart  and  E.  L,  Layard  in  f,  Ceylon  As,  Soc, 
Jan.  1853 ;  Sykes'  Cat,  of  Dukhun  Birds,  1832 ; 
Sir  J,  E,  Tennant,  Ceylon;  S.  R,  TiclceU  in  Proc. 
Beng,  As,  Soc.;  A,  Russel  Wallace,  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. 

BiRDWOOD,  Sir  GEORGE  CHRISTOPHER 
MOLESWORTH,  M.D.  of  Edinburffh  UmyeTsity, 
K.C.S.I.,  a  medical  officer  of  the  Bombay  anny. 
In  1856  he  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Moham- 
marah,  for  which  he  reodTed  the  medal  and  clasp 
giren  for  the  Persian  war  of  1856-57.  In  1857  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology in  Grant  Medical  College,  and  until  his  leav- 
ing India  he  continued  in  the  chairs  of  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Botany,  and  Materia  Medioa.  He  was 
appointed  Curator  of  the  Govenunent  Central 
Museum  at  Bombay,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  Bhau  Dhajee,  he  established  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  and  the  Victoria  Gardens  in 
Bombay.  He  was  honorary  secretary  to  the 
Astatic  Society  of  Bombay  and  the  Agri-Horti- 
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cultural  Society  of  Westem  India.  In  1867  he 
was  aent  as  Special  GommisBioner  for  the  Govem- 
ment  to  the  Universal  Exhibition  held  in  Paris. 
Addresses  were  presented  to  him  on  his  finally- 
leaving  India  in  1869,  by  the  Asiatic  Society, 
the  Agri-Horticaltaral  Society,  the  University  of 
Bombay,  of  which  he  was  then  Registrar,  and  the 
students  of  Grant  Medical  College.  On  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Queen  as  Empress  of  India, 
January  1, 1877,  he  was  appointed  to  tiie  Oom- 
panionship  of  the  Star  of  India.  He  has  devoted 
himself  to  writing  on  Indian  subjects  and  on 
Indian  art.  In  1870  he  contributed  a  paper  to 
the  Linnean  Society  on  the  Genus  Boswellia. 
It  is  the  record  of  the  discoveiy  of  the  frankin- 
cense trees  of  the  Somali  country,  made  by  him 
in  conjunction  with  Colonel  Playf air,  then  Resident 
at  Aden.  In  1878  he  wrote  the  Handbook  to 
the  Indian  Court  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1878 ;  and  his  Handbook  on  the  Industrial  Arts 
of  India  has  attracted  abiding  attention  to  the 
traditional  handicrafts  of  India,  and  created  a 
widespread  demand  for  them  all  over  Europe  and 
in  America.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Vegetable 
Products  of  Bombay,  a  verv  valuable  book  on  the 
economic  products,  which  has  gone  through  two 
editions. 

BIRGO.    Hind.    Nima  quassioides. 

BIR-GUJAR,  one  of  the  thirty-six  royal  races 
amongst  the  Rajputs,  descendantsof  Rama  through 
Lawa,  his  second  son.  Their  opponents,  the  Cuch- 
waha,  also  descend  from  Rama.  The  family  state 
that  they  came  from  Rajore,  the  capital  of  Deoti, 
in  the  Macherri  country.  They  settled  in  Dor 
country,  then  slaughtered  the  Mewatti  and  Bhee- 
har,  and  are  now  dwelling  from  Rohflkhand  to 
Muttra(Mathura),  also  in  Shamsabad,  Farrakhabad 
Eyta  of  Mynpuri,  and  Gk>rBkhpur ;  and  a  claa,  now 
Mahomedans,  have  settled  in  Muzaffarnagar.  All 
the  doab  clans  \<mg  since  became  Mahomedans, 
some  in  the  tUne  of  A1a-ud*Din,  IQulji,  but  retain 
the  Hindu  title  of  Thakur,  with  many  Hindu 
customs,  as  Thakur  Akbar  All  Khan.— >K;  EUiot. 

BIRGUS  LATRO,  the  Tatos  of  Philippines,  the 
cocoanut  crab,  hermit  crab,  or  robber  crab  of  the 
Keeling  islands,  is  a  link  between  the  short  and 
long  tailed  crabs,  and  beats  great  resemblance  to 
the  paguri.  In  the  Keeling  islands  they  lire  on 
the  coooanuts  that  fall  from  the  trees.  The  story 
of  their  climbing  these  palms  and  detaohing  the 
heavy  nuts  is  merely  a  story.  Its  front  pair  of 
legs  are  terminated  by  very  strong  and  heavy 
TOuoers,  the  last  pair  by  othen  narrow  and  weak. 
To  extract  the  nourishment,  it  tears  off  the  husk 
fibre  by  fibre,  from  that  end  in  which  the  three 
eyes  are  situated,  and  then  hammera  npon  one  of 
them  with  its  heavy  claws,  until  an  opening  is 
effected.  It  then,  by  its  posterior  pincers,  extzticts 
the  white  albuminous  substance.  It  inhabits  deep 
banrowB,  where  it  accumulates  surprising  quan- 
tities of  picked  fibre  of  cocoanut  husks^  on  which 
it  rests  as  on  a  bed.  Its  habits  are  diurnal ;  but 
every  night  it  is  said  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  sea, 
perhaps  to  moisten  its  branohciB.  It  is  very  good 
to  eat;  and  the  great  mass  of  fat  aceunuilated 
under  the  tail  ci  the  larger  ones,  sometimes  yidds, 
when  melted,  as  much  as  a  quart  of  limpad  oIL 
They  are  esteemed  gre«t  dolioacies,  and  aX6 
fattened  for  the  table.  The  BirgUs  Istoo,  by 
means  of  blood-vessels  in  its  wal]stl)reathes  a& 
divedily. — Bikmore^  p.  149 ;  Dctrwin^  p.  653. 
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BIRH  ASPATI  or  Brihaspati,  the  planet  Jupiter. 

BIRHERIA,  one  dl  the  Chamar  ixihtA'-EUiotL 

BIRHOR,  a  forest  race  dwelling  in  thesoathof 
Chutia  Kagpur  and  in  the  Hazaribagh  district. 
They  live  in  the  jungles  on  the  sides  of  hilla, 
in  small  water-tight  huts  constructed  only  of 
branches  of  trees  and  leaves.  The  men  sotre 
hares  and  monkeys,  and  collect  the  bark  of 
the  Bauhinia  scandens  for  cordage,  and  the 
women  bring  the  forest  products  to  the  weekly 
markets.  The  race  claim  relation  with  the 
Kharria,  as  offspring  of  the  sun.  Their  number 
is  estimated  at  not  more  than  700  for  tho  whole 
Hazaribagh  district.  They  are  quite  migratory, 
wandering  about  from  jungle  to  jungle,  as  the 
sources  of  their  subsistence  become  exhausted. 
Amongst  themselves  they  speak  the  Kol  language, 
but  can  also  converse  free^  in  such  Hindi  as  is 
spoken  in  this  province. 

The  Birhor  in  Chutia  Nagpur  proper  and 
Jashpur  live  in  an  equally  wild  stated  but  com- 
mumcate  with  each  other  in  a  dialect  of  Hindi 
They  are  a  small,  dirty,  miserable-looking  race, 
who  have  the  credit  of  devouring  their  v^ 
parents;  and  when  taxed  with  it  by  Colonel 
Dalton,  tli|By  admitted  that  their  fathers  were 
in  the  habit  of  disposing  of  the  dead  by  feastmg 
on  the  bodies;  but  ^ey  declared  they  never 
shortened  life  to  provide  .such  feasta,  and  shrank 
with  horror  at  the  idea  of  any  bodies  but  those 
of  their  own  blood-relations  being  served  up  to 
them.  The  raja  of  Jashpur  said  he  had  heard  that 
when  a  Birhor  thought  his  end  was  i^proach- 
ing,  he  himself  invited  his  kindred  to  come  and 
eat  him.  The  Birhor  brought  to  Colonel  Dalton 
did  not  acknowledge  this. — DoUoh^  Ethnol.  of 
Bengal,  220. 

BIRI.    Hind,    ^rua  Javanica. 

BIRIJA.  Hind.  Turpentine  of  Pinus  longi* 
folia ;  Galbanum.    See  Biroza. 

BIRJEE  PASS,  one  of  the  passes  from  Kuna- 
war  to  the  Outer  Himalaya. 

BIRJIA.    Hind.    One  of  the  Ahir  tribes. 

BIRK,  also  Yirk,  a  distinguished  Jat  tribe. 

BIR  KAIA«    Tel.    Cucumis  acutangula. 

BIRKAT-el-HAJI,  the  Pilgrim's  Pool,  font 
leagues  eastward  from  Cairo.  It  is  a  considerable 
lake,  which  receives  its  water  from  the  Nile. 

BIRM.  DUK.,  Trichosanthes  incisa.  Cratsevs 
nurvala ;  also  0.  tapia  and  Tazus  baccata. 

BIRM-BHAT,  a  branch  of  the  Bhat  tribe,  whosi 
office  is  the  recitation  of  ancestral  exploits  at 
family  festivals.  They  are  hired  for  the  occasioo, 
They  reside  permanently  in  villages  and  towna^ 
and  do  not  lead  a  migratory  life  l^e  some  of  the 
other  Bhats. 

BIROTA.    Hind.    Zizyphus  nummularia. 

BIROZA,  Hind.)  also  Ganda  biroza  and  Sit 
biroza.    Pinus  longifolia. 

BIRRA,  Hind.,  also  Bejar  in  E.  Ondh.  Gn» 
and  barley  sown  together  as  a  mixed  crop. 

BIRRI.  Hind.  Picea  Webbiana,  P.  Pindrolr, 
the  sUver  fir ;  also  Clematis  NepalensiB. 

BIRS  NIMRUD,  rains  six  miles  from  HiUah,  ii 
the  province  of  Baghdad*  the  site  of  the  aaoM 
Borsippa.  According  to  Bnnsen,  the  bilingiul 
inscription  found  on  '^e  original  spot  by  Rawlis* 
son,  on  the  walk  of  the  tem^e,  among  the  ruins  cf 
Birs  Nunrnd,  teaches  us  that  this  bnutfng,  whid 
forms  th^  nudeuB  of  that  monad,  was  tis 
sanctuary  ol  Muradaofa^  erected  by  NabopolaaEtf 


BIBSOON. 


BISFAIJ. 


and  KabukodnoaBor.     The  teniLis  Turkish,  and  .  alba,  and  S.  tetrasperma. 
means  the  tower  or  Akron  of  Nimrad.    The  Jews    rhainnoides. 
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style  it  Nebnchadneizar's  prison.  It  was  con 
sidered  by  Niebuhr,  Rich,  and  others,  to  be  the 
mins  of  the  temple  of  Belus.  The  Qfunus  gives 
Bin  as  the  name  of  a  town  or  district  between 
HiUah  and  Knfah,  which  is  still  known,  and  is 
eonknned  with  Babel  in  the  Ghaldaic  Sidra  Kabba 
of  w»  Sabeans,  nnder  the  name  of  Barstf ;  whence 
the  Boroeippo  of  Strabo,  and .  other  ancient 
antbon,  dniectly  proceeds.  —  Miguan^s  TVaveh, 
259.  202;  Bunaen,  \r.  414;  Rich's  Babylon,  84. 
BIBSOON.  Abab.  Gossypium  Indioam. 
BIRT,  abo  Brita  and  Bnrt.  Hind.  A  grant  of 
land  onder  stipnlations.  It  also  means  proprietary 
right,  endowment,  maintenance,  custom,  or 
pciTilege  deiiyed  from  the  performanee  of  offices. 
rdigioiiB  or  secular.  It  conreys  an  xmreserved 
proprietary  right  of  inheritance,  share,  transfer, 
and  alienation  in  perpetnity.  The  Birtia  is  the 
owner  <rf  the  soil. — Elliot, 

BIRTH,  second  birtii  or  '  twice  bom '  are  terms 

frsqneDtlj  met  with  in  writings  on  the  Hindu 

people,  and  indicate  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is 

applied   haa   received  the  sonar   or   sacrificial 

oonL     In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  oonfirma- 

tion  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Enghind    The 

torn  la  aJflo  often  used  by  Sudra  Hindus  to 

inpiy  eoDversion  ol  heart.   Hindus  and  Mahome- 

daas  have  many  child-birth  ceremonies.      The 

Mahomedana  of  N.W.  India,  on  the  birth  ol  a 

child,  abow  it  a  sword  or  kiuf o,  to  ward  off  evil 

from  it.    There,  also,  on  the  birth  of  a  child  among 

the  Sudn  Hindus,  a  Brahman  is  at  once  sent  for, 

who  annoonces  the  naksbatra  or  planet  under 

whi^  it  haa  been  bom.    A  Ghamami,  or  wife  of  a 

Chamar,  is  also  summoned,  for  the  purposeof  taking 

<:haige  of  both  mother  and  infant.    She  remains 

for  six  days,  and   then  leaves,  after  receiving 

dothei   and    other  perquisites.     Her   place   is 

auppiied  by  a  Navin,  or  barber's  wife,  who  con- 

tinaea  her  service  for  a  month  or  upwards.    On 

the  sixth  day  tiie  mother  is  allowed  to  bathe, 

aeeording  to  the  time  fixed  by  the  Brahman,  and 

licr  friends  visit  her,  bringing  with  them  spices, 

clarified  batter,  and  articleB  of  clothing  for  the 

child.    She  also  bathes  on  the  twelfth  day,  and 

ijs    considered   to  be  ceremonially  clean.      Her 

f  ricBda  now  approach  her  person,  which  they  are 

petnitted  to  touch,  offering  their  congratulations. 

Ihiring  the  whole  of  the  first  twelve  days  the 

^vonen  of  the  neighbourhood  gather  themselves 

3aaAf  at  the  house,  and  sing  songs,  called  Sohar, 

in  kionour  of  the  occasion.    If  the  infant  is  bom 

in  the  Mul-nakshatra,  the  woman  remains  impure 

for  twenty-seven  days,  as  amongst  theBrahmans. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  birth  in  a  Cbmese  house, 

iHTgB  bwidies  of  evergreens  are  suspended  above 

the  house  door.    In  Japan,  annually,  in  front  of 

ewery  house  where  a  child  has  been  bom,  a  huge 

pApor  fish,  from  3  to  25  feet  long,  is  hoisted  on  a 

Isttaiboo  pole.      Theatrical   representaticmB  last 

trlBrcaghont  the  day. 

BIkTHWORT,    Ajri8tok>chia   braoteata,  BeU; 

'BwUNIy  the  takhallus  or  nom-de-plume  of  Abu 
l?ih^*^,  author  of  the  Tarikh-i-Hind,  or  history  of 
f  odia,  A.D.  1331.    See  Al  BiranL 

BIRUN-JASIF.    Pebs.?    Artennaiavul|^. 

BIBSSUD.    FBRS.    Galbaaum. 

BTSi.    Hbid.    Myriooria  Germanica,  also  Salix 


BIS.     Hind.    Twenty.    See  Biswa. 

BISAD^  or  BesadsB,  in  mediaeval  Greek  called 
VesadsB,  are  alluded  to  in  the  tract  of  PalladiuB 
de  Moribus  Brachmanomm,  written  about  a.d. 
400.  The  same  name  is  applied  by  Ptolemy  to  a 
similar  race  inhabiting  Northern  India. 

BISAHAR  MOUNTAINS,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Western  Himalaya,  extends  for  almost  60  miles 
from  the  lofty  cluster  of  Jumnotri  peaks  to  the 
Sutlej,  below  Shatul.  The  Bisahar  peaks  range 
in  heights  from  16,982  to  20,916  feet,  the  highest 
being  the  peaks  of  Jumnotri.  Its  passes  are  from 
14,891  to  16,035  feet  in  height.  The  great  mass 
of  this  range  is  granite.  The  people  speak  a 
Hindi  dialect    See  Ladakh ;  Thoji-chanmo. 

BISATI.  Hind.  A  pedlar,  from  Bisat,  stock ; 
one  who  hawks  his  goods  about  from  place  to  place, 
and  keeps  no  shop  tor  the  exhibition  of  his  wares. 
He  is  commonly  found  seated  on  the  ground,  with 
his  goods  spread  out  for  sale  on  a  mat  before  him. 

BISAYA,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Eastern 
Arddnelago.  ^bergris  is  frequentlv  gathered  in 
oonsiaerable  lumps  in  the  vicinity  of  Samar  and 
the  other  islands  of  the  Bisaya  group,  as  weU  as 
mother-of-pearl,  tortoiseshell,  and  red  and  black 
coral ;  of  the  latter  kind  shafts  occur  as  thick  as 
the  finger  and  6  or  8  feet  long. — WaltorCs  State^ 
pp.  38,  39. 

BISGHOFFIA  JAVANIOA.  BL  lied  cedar. 
B.  trifoliata.  Hook,  i  St^lodiscns  trifoliatus,  B, 

Andrachne  trif  oliatOB,  B,    1  Microeliu  Easperianiu,  W„ 
Boke,     ....   Mahk.  |  Mogagerri  vembu,      Tam. 

This  very  large  and  valuable  timber  tree  has  a 
wide  range ;  in  the  Peninsula  of  India  it  ascends 
the  mountains  to  5000  feet  elevation,  and  it  is 
found  in  Northern  India,  Borneo,  the  Archipelago, 
S.  China,  and  the  Philippines,  but  appears  to  be 
absent  from  Ceylon ;  it  is  the  only  known  iq)eciea 
of  the  genus.  It  flowers  in  February,  and  ripens 
its  seed  in  May  and  June.  It  has  an  immense 
trunk;  the  timber  is  reddish,  very  hard  and 
durable,  and  much  in  use  in  some  parts  with 
planters  and  others  for  building,  i)lanking,  etCf 
but  it  is  very  little  known  or  utilized. — Beddome^ 
FL  Syh. 

BISCUIT. 
Biscoot,  .  Anglo-Hind. 
Skibstvebak.  .  .  Dan. 
SeheepsbeMnnit,  .  DuT. 
Biscuit,  ....  Fr. 
Zweibaoh,     .    .    .    Ger. 

Biscuit,  from  the  two  Latin  words,  bis  coctus, 
twice  baked,  is  an  unfermented  bread,  which,  if 
properly  prepared,  can  be  kept  a  great  length  of 
time,  and  hence  its  use  as  a  common  form  of  bread 
at  sea.—  Toml. ;  Faulk,    See  Bread. 

BISEN.  Hind.  A  powerful  tribe  of  Rajputs 
in  Cawnpur  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  N.W* 
Provinces.  I'heir  chief  is  the  raja  of  Salempur 
Maijhauli. — Elliot;  Wilson. 

BISESWARA,  a  Hindu  deity.  Near  this  idol  is 
the  temple  of  Anna  Puma,  the  Indian  Oybele,  or 
the  Anna  Perenna  of  the  Romans.  To  heighten 
the  devotional  feelings,  her  image  is  placed  in  a 
dark  recess,  and  is  veiled  from  the  public  gace. 
It  is  of  marble,  and  has  its  face  covered  by  masks, 
of  which  there  are  two,  one  of  gold,  the  other  of 
silver. 

BISFAIJ.  RoiD.  Species  of  Polipodium  and 
Adiantum. 


BiBcotto,  galetta,  •  It. 

Biscoito,  ....  Port. 

Bort  Bencher,    .    .  Bus. 

Bizoocho,  galletta,  8p. 
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BISH. 

BISH.  Hind.  Any  vegetable  poison ;  Aconi- 
turn  ferox,  and  other  specieB. — Wall. 

BISH-BANS.  Beesba  Rheedii,  Kunth. ;  Bam- 
busa  bacdf  era.     See  Bamboo. 

BISHEN  GAN6A.  On  ite  bank  is  built  Bada- 
rinath,  in  lat.  80°  46'  N.,  long.  79°  32'  E. 

BISHKHAPRA.  Hind.  Primula  SDeciosa; 
also  TVianthema  decandra  and  Tr.  pentandra ;  the 
latter  is  used  in  N.  India  medicinally.  It  spreads 
over  the  ground,  and  forms  a  circle  nearly  a  yard 
in  diameter.  , 

BISH-KOPRA.  Hind.  Iguana.  (Qu.  Bish ' 
Kobra,  or  poison  cobra.)  Alize^fonndinGujerat  ; 
It  has  been  described  as  venomous.  Ghoor,  the 
Hindu  patriot  calls  them;  Tuckhub  and  Tuckoo  . 
in  Ben^,  the  word  Tuckoo  being  in  consonance  | 
with  the  call  or  song  of  the  reptile.    In  Baraitch 


BISON. 

BISH-ul-YUKURUNI.  Abab.  Menispermum 
oordifolium. 

BISH-UMBA.    Beng.    Cueumis  colocynthis. 

BISHWA  TULSI.    Beng.    Ocimum  sanctum. 

BISI.  Uria.  A  fiscal  division  of  a  district  paying 
revenue  under  the  Hindu  government  of  Onssa. 

BISI.  Hind.  A  measure  of  weight,  commonly 
a  vis ;  in  Garhwal  and  Eamaon,  a  dry  measure ;  in 
Raogpur,  a  land  measure. 

BISI.    Hind.    Unclean. 

BISINDIDI.    Ghenab.    Gardenia  retrospenna, 

BISIR.    Hind.    Pyrus  Kamaonensis. 

BISLOOMBAH,  Hind.,  also  Bialoombhee. 
Golocynth ;  Gucumis  pseudo-oolocynthis. 

BISMILLAH  means  literally,  in  the  name  of 
Grod ;  and  Mahomedans  never  commence,  or  leave 
off,  eating  without  saying  it.    It  is  often  used  by 


in  Oudh  it  is  called  Bis-kopra.    It  is  described  as  I  them,  also,  in  commencing  a  book,  or  on  rising  up 


flat,  about  1^  inches  in  breadth,  and  15  inches  in 
length,  with  a  head  very  like  a  snake^s  in  point  of 
shape.  It  possesses  fangs ;  and  a  small  dark-greenish 
bag  under  the  tongue,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
the  teeth,  indicates  the  poison  bag.  It  is  a  venom- 
ous-looking creature,  and  possesses  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  pugnacity  of  the  venomous  snake  when 
assailed.  All  this  seems  a  popular  delusion,  a  venom- 
ouslizard  beingananomaly  unknown  increation.~i^. 

BISH-KUCHOO.  Beng.  Arum  fomicatum, 
poisonous  Galla. 

BISHMAN.    Beng.    Golocasia  cucullata. 

BISHNAVI,  ai  Hindu  sect  in  Rohilkhand  and 
the  Doab.  The  author  of  the  volume  Tanbih-ul- 
JahiUn  remarks  that  most  of  the  teachers  of  the 
reforming  Hindu  sects,  the  Kabir  panthi,  Par- 
nami,  Daud  panthi,  Sadh,  Sat  nami,  Kalal  panthi, 
and  Bishnavi,  have  been  Mahomedans.  The  Bish- 
navi  are,  however,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Bishno,  a  Tuga  Brahman,  a  pupil  of  a  Mahomedan 
fakir.  Professor  Wilson  says  the  sect  is  of  growing 
importance  in  some  parts  of  the  N.W.  Provinces, 
combining  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  practices  and 
belief,  generally  terming  themselves  shaikhs,  but 
adding  this  title  to  a  Hindu  name.  The  Bishnavi 
is  the  most  common  sect  in  the  desert  and  in  Sind. 
In  the  desert,  where  *  they  are  a  law  unto  them- 
selves,* they  wear  the  junnoo  or  zonar;  they  culti- 
vate, tend  cattle,  and  barter  their  superfluous  ghi 
for  other  necessaries. — Elliot ;  Rajasihan^  \L  319. 

BISHOP,  the  episcopos  of  the  Greeks,  is  a  title 
given  by  Christians  to  the  overseers  of  their 
churches.  Bishop  of  Babylon  is  the  title  of  the 
Romish  prelate  for  the  pashalik  of  Baghdad. 
The  Protestant  bishops  of  distinction  in  India, 
since  the  early  part  of  the  19th  centuiy,  have  been 
Heber,  Corrie,  Middleton,  Milman,  Caldwell. 
Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Hoogty,  was  established  for  the  education  of  clergy 
for  &ie  Episcopal  Protestant  Church.  Bigandet 
was  an  eminent  Catholic  bishop. 

BISHOPS-WEED  SEED. 

j  Sison  Ammi,  Liniu 


or  sitting  down,  and  by  the  pious  on  every  ooca 
sion,  however  unimportant  It  answers  to  the 
Christian  grace  before  meat  It  is  also  used  as  a 
sacrificial  prayer;  directing  the  victim's  face  to- 
wards the  Kaba,  the  person  cuts  its  throat, 
ejaculating,  'BismiUah!  AUahu  AkbarT  The 
camel  is  sacrificed  by  thrusting  a  pointed  instru- 
ment into  the  interval  between  the  sternum  and 
the  neck.  This  anomaly  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  thickness  and  haodness  of  the  muscles  of ' 
the  throat  Burckhardt  makes  the  Mahomedan 
say,  when  slaughtering  or  sacrificing,  'In  the 
name  of  the  most  merciful  Grod!'  But  Mr.  Lane 
justly  observes  that  the  attribute  of  mercy  is 
omitted  on  these  occasions. 

Bismillah-ur-Rahman-ur-Rahim,  in  the  name 
of  the  merciful  and  clement  God,  is  a  freauent 
prayer  of  Mahomedans.  Zamakshari,  in  his  Com- 1 
mentary  on  the  Koran,  observes,  Rahman  denotai 
a  more  extensive  idea  than  Rahim;  for  thii 
reason  people  say,  in  speaking  of  Grod,  '  The  merci- 
ful  (Ar  Rahman;  in  this  world  and  the  next,'  and 
*'  the  clement  or  compassionate  (Ar  Rahim)  in  thisj 
world.'  The  correct  pronunciation  to  a  Europeu 
are,  BismiUah  irruhman  nirrnheem.  The  words  ait 
first  taught  to  Mahomedan  children  at  the  age  d 
four  years  four  months  and  four  days,  with  cer 
tain  ceremonies.  It  is  their  christening  or  initia- 
tion into  the  church. — Herk.;  Burton's  l^Uffrimaty, 
iiL  p.  803. 

BISMUTH.  Mr.  Piddington  found  biamuth  ii 
one  of  the  ores  sent  him  from  the  antimony  mina 
near  Moulmein ;  it  is  found  in  connection 
silver  in  Burma,  and  has  been  obtained  in 
quantities  in  Kashmir,  from  the  Jammu  teRitoxy. 
— Maaon;  Powell^  Handbook 

BISON.    GavsBus  gaums. 


Ban-gBU,  Vana-go, 
Kar-kouah,  .  . 
Peroo-maoo,  .  . 
Gouri  Gai,  Gaur, 


Beno. 
Can. 

QOND. 
HUTD. 


JungU  Khulga,  .  Knm 
Ban-parah, .  .  Murdlab. 
Gaoiya,  ....  Mahe 
aYeni,     .     .        Ta» 


Katu' 


Anethum  Bowa,  Moxb. 


Aymaudum, 
Ajooan,  •    . 


Can. 

DUKU. 


Ajowan, 
Omum,  . 


Hind. 

Tam. 


Gavseus  gaurus,  is  the  bison  of  sportsmen  ii 
India.  It  inhabits  all  the  laige  forests.  Initsrai^ 
in  the  Western  Ghats,  or  Syhadri  mountains,  sood 
of  the  bulls  attain  a  height  of  19  hands  him 
shoulder.  It  is  not,  however,  a  true  bison.  It  M 
These  carminative  seeds  ^eld  by  distillation  a  <  the  Bos  gour  of  Traill,  the  B.  aaseel  of  Hoxsfiflli 


very  useful  oil,  which  is  given  medicinally  as  a 
stomachic.  The  distilled  water  is  used  as  a  car- 
minative in  every  nursery  of  Madras,  under  the 
name  of  ^  omum  water.' — AinsUe,  p.  269. 

BISH   TARAK.     Beng.    Argyreia   speciosa; 
also  Lettsomia  nervosa. 
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Bibos  cavifrons,  Hodgson,  and  Bibos  assee),  Hois, 
are,  however,  separated  by  some  authors,  and  da 
term  bison  is  very  indiscriminately  ffiven  to  bovii 
animals  to  whom  it  does  not  pwtam.  The  gess 
bison  proper  comprehends  two  living  spedes,  oae 
of  them  European,  now  become  very  scarce,  vA 


BIS  PANTfll 


BIXA  ORELLANA. 


verging  towards  extinction ;  the  other  American, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  advances  of  man,  still 
maltitndinous. — EngL  Cyc,  p.  482 ;  CaU  Mtmum^ 
India  H.    See  Bovidie. 
BIS  PANTHI,  a  Jaina  sect. 
BISRAMPUR,  in  the  centreof  the  Sarguja  Stote, 
in  Chutia  Nagpur,  is  the  name  given  to  a  coalfield 
occn^inff  an  area  of  400  aqnare  miles. — Imp*  Gaz. 
BISRu .    Hind.    Oedrela  toona ;  0.  serrata. 
BISSAHRI-PALA.     Hind.     Diospyros  lotus. 
The  fmit  is  sweet  and  pleasant. 

BISSEMKATAK,  a  Kandh  Mutta  in  the  Vizaga- 
pafcam  district,  where  the  Meriah  sacrifices  were 
larire] y  made. 

BlSSOI,  Bishaji,.  or  Bissaye,  in  Orissa,  a  chief 
of  a  district ;  an  officer  of  the  Kandh  race. 

BISTANG  or  Bartang,  ci  Kangra,  an  astrin- 
gent used  in  diarrhcea  and  dysentej^. 

BISWA,  Biswan.    Hind.    In  the  Central  Doab, 
tke  twentieth  part  of  a  bigha.     Each  estate  or 
village  is  considered  an  integer  of  one  bigha, 
whiefa  is  subdivided  into  nmnerous  biswa  or  bis- 
WMisi,  to  show  the  right  of  any  particnlar  villager. 
The  As  of  the  Romans  was  similarly  nsed,  thus, 
^  beres  er  semnncia,'  heir  to  l-24th ;   *'  heres  ex 
dodiaate,'  heir  to  fths ;  ^  heres  ex  asse,*  sole  pro- 
prietors.—£ZUo/r. 
BITALA-OODI.    Male.  Chavica  seriboo,  Miq. 
BITHU.    Hind.    Chenopodium,  sp. ;  also  Ama- 
rutus  anardana. 
BITBUA.    Hind.    Heliotropiam  Europseum. 
BITHUR,  a  town  with  8822  inhabitants,  in  lat. 
26""  87'  N.,  long.  80°  19'  E.,  in  the  Cawnpur  dis- 
trict of  the  N. W.  Provinces,  and  12  miles  from 
Cawnpur.     It  was  the  residence  of  Dandhu  Punt, 
BtTled  Nana-Rao,  also  Nana  Sahib,  who  instigated 
the  Cawnpur  maasacre   during    the  mutiny  of 
1857^&9. 
BITL    Tail    Species  of  Dalbergia. 
BITIXH.    Arab.    Musk  melon. 
BIT-LABAN.    Hind.    Black 'salt 
Soaehiily     .    •    .      Guj.  I  Sochnl,  ....    Hind. 
Kils-iwinak,  .    .    Hnn>.  |  Bit  Noben, ...      „ 

A  medicinaL  salt,  prepared  bymdting  together, 
for  about  6  or  7  hours,  in  an  earthen  pot,  an 
injure  muriate  of  soda,  called  samur,  and  emblic 
■Djiobalans,  in  the  proportion  of  fifty-six  ounces  of 
tbe  muriate  to  twenty  ounces  of  the  dried  myro- 
bdfams.  It  is  met  with  in  most  Indian  bazars, 
and  is  nsed  by  native  practitioners  as  a  tonic  in 
dyspepsia  and  gout,  as  a  stimulant  in  chronic 
rlMninatism,  etc. — Faulkner;  Aindie. 

Brr-lilAKI.  Can.  Bustard;  Otis  tarda. 
BITTER  is  prefixed  to  several  vegetable  sub- 
fltaoees.  Bitter  almonds,  Amygdalus  communis. 
Bitter  aloes,  bitter  apple,  colocynth.  Bitter 
caasava,  Janipha  manihot  Bitter  gourd,  Tri- 
e4.TaMiti>es  cucumerina.  Bitter  Seville  orange, 
Citms  vu^isris. 

BITTER  HERBS,  of  Exodus  xii.  8,  Numbers 
Ix.  11.  Of  these  the  Jews  mention  five  kinds, — 
Obmareth,  or  lettuce ;  Ulsin  endive  or  succory ; 
TVunca,  probably  tansey ;  Gharub  bivim  or  camo- 
mile ;  and  If  erar,  or  sow  thistle,  or  wild  lettuce. 
Tbejr  were  ordered  to  eat  the  passover  with  bitter 
bcrba. 

BITTERN,  of  Isaiah  xiv.  28,  xxxiv.  11,  and 
2ephaiiiah  xL  14,  has  been  interpreted  to  be  a 
btttetn,  an  owl,  and  an  otter.  The  Arabic  version 
pt^ir*^  it  al-Houbara,  the  bustard. 

BITTERS.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  bitter  snb- 
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stances  are  regarded  as  febrifuges.  The  beautiful 
Menyanthes  trifoliata  and  the  Tormentil  are  as 
popular  in  northern  regions,  as  the  Ghiretta  and 
its  various  substitutes  in  tropical  countries  of  the 
east  They  act  as  tonics,  improve  digestion,  and 
are  admirable  adjuvants  of  the  true  antiperiodics. 
The  chief  of  the  mucilaginous  bitters  is  the 
Goluncha,  the  Baobab,  and  Getraria.  Aromatic 
bitters  were  formerly  in  high  repute  as  febrifuges. 
Bitters  containing  alkaloids  or  tannin  comprise  all 
the  most  important  antiperiodics,  and  the  most 
valuable  of  them  all  is  quinine.  No  Indian  tree 
comes  so  near  the  cinchonas  in  its  botanical 
affinities  as  the  Hymenodictyon  excelsum. — Ind, 
Ann.  Med.  ScL  1856. 

BITTER  WOOD,  Picrcena  excelsa,  Ldi,  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  Quassia  amara,  //.,  in  Suri- 
nam ;  the  former  of  these  being  one  of  the  sorts 
employed  to  make  the  bitter  cups,  which  com- 
muni<^  a  taste  to  water  left  in  them.  Quassia 
chips  are  used  medicinally  as  a  tonic,  etc. 

The  bitter  wood  tree  used  for  boats  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Amherst,  Mr.  O'Riley  states,  is  exempt 
from  the  attack  of  the  teredo.  Its  leaves  and  fruit 
indicate  it  to  be  a  species  of  Terminalia,  and  of  the 
section  Pentaptera.  The  good  timber  and  bitter 
bark  assimilate  it  to  Roxburgh's  P.  arjuna,  but  the 
foliation  is  different 

BITTURNEE,  a  river  near  Akooa  pudda  in 
Balasore.    It  is  the  Hindu  Styx. 

BITUMEN,  Asphalte,  petroleum. 


Kier,  qier, 
Shih-tB^ih,    .    . 
Shih-lftu-yu, 
Jodenlyni,    .    .    < 
Bitune  de  jadee,  , 
Judenpech,  .    .    . 
Umqir, 


Arab. 
Chin. 

»♦ 

DUT. 

Fr. 
Ger. 
Heb. 


Asphaltam,    .    .       Lat. 
Bitumen  Judaicam,     „ 
Midaktanah, .    .  Malay. 
Nift-i-rumi,    .    .      Pkkh. 
Asphalto,  .    .    .     Port. 

Asfalt, KU8. 

A«falto,     ....      Sp. 


Bitumen  is  a  name  applied  to  several  conbus- 
tible  mineral  substances  of  different  consistence 
and  character,  such  as  mineral  pitch,  earth,  oil, 
petroleum,  naphtha,  maltha,  and  aea-wax,  the 
properties  of  which,  with  regard  to  fluiditV  and 
colour,  greatly  vary.  At  Hit,  the  Is  of  Hero- 
dotus, near  llabylon,  it  is  very  abundant;  and 
ancient  geographers  suppose  that  the  Babylonians 
obtained  here  the  bitumen  used  as  cement  for 
fastening  their  bricks.  Arrian  says  that  the 
temple  of  Belus  was  of  brick  cemented  with 
asphaltus.  It  is  a  product  of  the  districts  in  the 
N. W.  of  Persia,  where,  at  the  town  of  Ai,  the 
momai  is  produced.  Several  places  in  China, 
Burma,  and  Yunnan  produce  petroleum,  —  in 
China  in  the  provinces  of  Yen-ngan-fu,  and 
Canton,  and  in  the  S.E.  comer  of  Sech-u'en. 
Hit  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  great  place 
for  bitumen,  and  in  Lower  Mesopotamia  boats 
are  still  smeared  with  it. — APCalloch ;  Skinner^  ii. 
113 ;  Mignan^  p.  166 ;  Faulkner^  Eng.  Cyc. 

BITU-MIAKA.    Tel.    Bustard;  Otis  tarda. 

BIUL.    Hind,    Grewia  oppositi^olia. 

BIUM.    Tel.    Oryza  sativa,  rice. 

BIUNS.    Hind,    ropulus  nigra. 

BIUR.    Hind.    Artemisia  elegans. 

BIXA  ORELLANA,  L.,  var.  /3.  Indica. 
Latkan,   .    Bbno.,  Hiim.    Kisree,  ....  Mahr. 
Thi-dew,  Thi-den-  Kasamba-kling,     Malay. 

pan,  .  .  .  •  Bdrh .  '  Kumngu  munga,MALEAL. 
Kappa  Manhala,  •     Can.    Kaha-gaha,      .    .  Sinuh. 

Kisti, Dbkh.  I  Kura^  manjal,    .    Tam. 

Amotto,  Annatto,  £no.  i  Mangmati  maram,  „ 
Rocou,  ....  Fr.  I  Sapprah  maram,  .  „ 
Capurji,   ....  Hind.    Jaffa  chettu,   .    -     Tel. 


BIYAWAK. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  small  tree,  «. 
Carriboea,  with  roee-coloured  flowers,  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  /3.  Indica,  with  white  flowers, 
cultivated  in  India.  In  the  native  of  India  the 
flowers  are  white,  and  the  immature  capsule  green ; 
while  in  the  plant  from  West  Indian  seed  the 
flowers  are  rose-coloured,  and  the  immature  seed- 
vessel  red ;  and  the  eastern  plants  do  not  furnish 
so  much  or  of  so  good  a  colour.  The  plant  is 
cultivated  in  Smgapore,  in  Mysore,  largely  all 
over  Pegu,  and  is  a  favourite  dye  with  the 
Burmese;  is  grown  in  Dacca,  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the  Hawaiian 
islands,  Tongatabu,  Rio  Janeiro,  Peru,  and 
Zanzibar ;  the  shrub  rises  to  the  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feet,  producing  oblong  heavy  pods,  some- 
what resembling  those  of  a  chestnut  W  ithin  this 
there  are  generally  thirty  or  forty  irregularly- 
formed  seeds,  which  are  enveloped  in  a  pulp  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  and  a  fragrant  smell ;  the  pulp 
forms  the  amotto  of  commerce.  The  dye  is 
usually  prepared  by  macerating  the  pods  in  boil- 
ing water.  When  they  begin  to  ferment,  the 
se^s  are  strongly  stirred  and  bruised  with  wooden 
pestles,  to  promote  the  separation  of  the  red  skins. 
This  process  is  repeated  several  times,  till  the 
seeds  are  left  white.  The  residuum  is  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  made  up,  while  soft,  into  balls  or 
cakes  of  2  or  8  lbs.  weight.  The  dry  hard  paste 
is  the  best  of  all  ingredients  for  imparting  a 
golden  tint  to  cheese  and  butter.  The  Spanish 
Americans  mix  it  with  their  chocolate,  to  which 
it  gives  a  beautiful  rich  hue.  It  imparts  a  pale 
rose  colour  to  silk  and  cotton.  The  imports  mto 
Great  Britain  of  amotto  for  home  consumption 
are  from  200,000  to  800,000  pounds  per  annum, 
price  Is.  the  pound. — Simmonds^  Commercial  Pro- 
Jucte.  p.  448;  Drs,  Roxburgh^  Voigt,  M'Clelland, 
See  Uyes. 

BIYAWAK,  Bewak,  also  Manawak,  Malayan 
iguana. 

BIYOM,  Lepteromys  naagnificus,  Hodgton, 
Blyth, 

BIYOM  CHIMBO,  Sciuropterus  caniceps. 

BIYU-KANTYEM.  Bhgt.  Talpa  micrura. 
Biyu-Khawar,  Tel.,  Mellivora  Indica,  Jerdon. 

BIZUDA-KHWAN.  Hind.  Astragalus  mul- 
ticeps. 

BJOO.    Beng.    Dillenia  pentagyna. 

BJORNSTJEliNA,  Coum\  Swedish  ambas^ 
sador  to  England ;  author  of  the  ^  British  Empire 
iu  the  East.^ 

BLACK. 

AbwimI,    ....  Arab.  {  Niger, Lat. 

Meh  thee  ?    .    .    .  BuRM.    Itam,  ....     M^ilay. 

Net  thee?  Nek  Nek,  „         Siah, Peu. 

Nou:, Fr.    Karn-karpa,       .     .    Tam. 

Schwarz, ....     Gbr.  !  Karpa,  Kalla,  .    .     Tel. 
Kala, Hind,  i 

The  commercial  substances  commonly  so  named 
are  ivory  black,  lamp-black,  and  smoke-black. 
The  last  is  prepared  by  the  combustion  of  different 
resinous  bodies,  especially  of  pitch,  burned  in 
large  pans  under  a  dome  or  chinmey,  within 
which  cloths  are  suspended,  to  which  the  soot 
becomes  attached.  It  is  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  printers^  ink,  and  of  blacking  for  shoes, 
etc.  Amoncst  Mahomedan  women,  the  lamp- 
black, Kajil,  is  lar^ly  used  for  painting  the 
eyelacb^.  Indian  mk  or  China  ink  is  made 
from  lamp-black.    Many  animals,  minerals,  and 


BLACK  PAGODA, 
vegetables  of  this  colour  have  the  term  prefixed, 


Black  bird,  Merula,  if^ 

Black  bear  cat,  Artictii  binturong,  Jerd, 

Black  buck,  or  Indian  antelope  (Antilope  cervioapni). 

Black  cat,  Fells  aurata,  Temm, 

Black  oheeta,  or  black  panther,  Felis  pardna,  Lmn. 

Black  dammer  tree,  Guiarivm  striotam,  BoadK 

Black  fiah,  the  unaller  whales  of  the  geniu  Fhoeooa. 

Black  hellebore^  Helleborus  niger. 

Black  Missi.     See  Hira  Kasis. 

Black  partridge,  Francolinus  vulgaris. 

Black  seBamum,  Seaamnm  orientale. 

Black  Bvan  of  Aiutralasia,  C^rgniu  atratna. 

Black-naped  hare,  Lepoa  nigricoUis,  F,  Cktp, 

Black  pepper-vine,  PijKjr  nigrum. 

Black  wolf  of  Tibet,  Canis  chanoo,  Oray, 

BLACKER,  LiEUT.-Cou  VAL. ,  Quartermaster- 
General  of  the  Madras  Army,  author  of  Memoir 
of  the  Operations  of  the  British  Army  in  India 
during  the  Mahratta  War  in  1817-19. 

BLACK  HOLE  of  Calcutta  was  a  room  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  barrack  of  the  old  fort^ 
By  Older  of  nawab  Sura|*ud-Dowla,  in  June 
1766,  146  British  were  thrust  into  that  room, 
18  feet  high,  18  wide,  and  14  deep,  and  before 
morning  123  of  them  had  perished.  The  Black 
Hole  was  at  the  comer  of  tank  square,  dose  to 
the  place  where,  in  1834,  was  Lyell,  Mackintosh, 
&  Co.'s  office. 

BLACKING,  shoe-bkcking. 
Noir  (de  cordonnier).    Fa.  I  Nero-da-ugner-le- 
Schttiohwarze ;  scarpe,   ....      It. 

WichBO, ....  Qbb.  I  Negro'de  sapatos,    .     Sr. 

This  is  used  in  blacking  leather  articlee.  The 
principal  ingredients  are  oil,  vinegar,  ivory,  gsdls, 
copperas,  buck. — Tomliiuon. 

BLACK  LEAD,  graphite ;  plumbaga 


DUT. 


Piombaggine,  Oorezolo,  It. 
Karri  Jam,  .  .  .  Tau. 
NaUaSiBam,      .     .    Tkl. 


Potlut  or  Potloot, 
Plomb-de-mine, 

Pote-lot,    .    ,    .    .  Fb. 
BeisBblei,      .    .    .    Gsa. 

This  mineral  is  bf  a  dark  steel-grey  odlour,  and 
a  metallic  lustre ;  it  is  soft,  has  a  greasy  feel,  and 
leaves  a  dark-coloured  line  when  drawn  along 
puier.  It  is  a  carburet  of  iron ;  and  when  pure, 
sells  at  30  shillings  the  pound.  It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  pencils,  for  making  orocibleB,  is 
compositions  for  protecting  iron  from  rusting,  and 
for  diminiflhiug  friction  in  machinery.  Good 
plumbago  is  procured  near  Borrowds}e,  in  Gum* 
bei'land;  it  has  also  been  largely  worked  a 
America;  Ceylon  largely  produces  it,  alao  Tia- 
yancore  and  Yizianagram.  it  occurs  in  veins,  and 
in  kidney*shaped  lumps,  in  gneiss,  mica  slate, 
and  their  suborainate  rooks,  but  that  at  Bottqw* 
dale  occurs  in  transition  slate.  | 

Black  Lead  Pencils.    Pencils. 


Kara-naM)hii,     . 
Kam  lam  pencily 
Nalla  Sisa  pencU, 


Rca 

Tan. 
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Potlootpennen,  .    Dot. 

Orayona-noirs,  .  .    .  Fb. 

Bleystifte,     .    .  .    6kr. 

Surm6-ka  kahn,  .  Hind. 

These  are  formed  of  black  lead,  laid  in  oedsr 
and  other  woods.  They  are  mostly  imported  iniv 
India  from  BnUm^-^Faulk. ;  2om>  Stut.  of  Co** 
merce;  M^Culioch, 
BLACK  MOUNTAIN.  SeeMahaban;  Panjak 
BLACK  PAGODA,  a  pa«oda  16  miles  N.  froi 
Puri,  near  the  village  of  {Unarak*  It  was  Iwift 
or  restored,  a.Du  1241,  by  Narsmgh  Deo  I<ai;vg<i|% 
raja  of  Orissa.  It  was  a  temple  of  the  am,  p 
Surya.  It  is  partly  ruinous,  the  inferior  tow4^ 
called  Jug  Mohun,  being  the  more  perfeek 


BLACK  PEPPER. 


BLANKET. 


BLACK  PEPPER,  Piper  nignun. 


FillUasinul, 
Mieha,  ....  Bau. 
Hut-Mftoo,.  •  .  Chin. 
Peper,    ....       Ddt. 

Poivre, Pb. 

Sdiwamnjpieffnr,      OSB. 
Kalft-mn'ob,   .    .    HnrD. 
Gol^nireh, .    .    ,       „ 
Pepenero,   ....     It. 

Thu  amaU,    pnngeiit, 


Lada-itun,  Malay. 
Sahan,  .  .  Palkmbang. 
FUfil-i-Siah,  .  .  Pkbs. 
Pimento,  .  .  .  Port. 
Maricha,  San.,  Jay.,  Mal. 
Oammiris,  .  .  .  Sikgh. 
Pimiento,  .  .  .  .  Sp. 
Karri  MoUagu,  .  Tam. 
Nalla  Mirialu,      .    ,  T£L. 

aromatic   f  rait  is ,  the 


Brodoct  of  the  Piper  nigrum,  grown  in  Malabar, 
MaiaoBa,  Siam«  and  on  the  ialuuk  of  the  Archi- 
pdigOL    See  Pepper;  Piper. 
BLACK  RACffi,  the  Kaia-chi. 
BLACK  SEA,  on  the  N.W.  aide  of  Asia,  forma 
in  part  the  boondary  between  Asia  and  Eoxope. 

BLACKSMITH.  The  Lobar,  or  blaoksmith  of 
India,  ia  one  of  the  five  artiaana  who  wear  the 
noar,  or  poitu,  or  sacred  string,  the  other  four 
being  the  goldamith,  stone-cutter,  carpenter,  and 
ooppenmith.  The  blaoksmitha  of  India  who  make 
iron,  obtain  a  great  heat  by  throwing  a  quantity 
of  (bhusa)  rice-chaff  on  the  top  ol  their  fire. 
The  chaff  being  composed  of  silica  and  vegetable 
matter,  thai  latter  buma,  and  so  forms  potaah, 
which  alkali  combines  with  the  silica  and  forms 
a  gbas  or  vitreona  cake.  The  coal-worker  throwa 
diopa  of  water  on  t^e  £b:e  to  make  the  mass  cake. 
BLACK  SOIK  or  black  cotton  soil,  or  cotton 
soil  of  Soathem  India,  is  met  with  in  great  tracts 
of  eonntry.  It  ia  remarkable  for  permanence  of 
fertility,  yielding  crops  without  numure  for  a 
tbooaand  years.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
decomposed  trap,  but  others  regard  it  as  a  true 
aUaviom,  deposited  from  still  water.  It  ia  called 
regor  in  Hindi.  During  the  dry  season,  it  rends 
into  great  gapLog  cracks,  Dut  it  is  highly  absorbent 
of  moistDie,  and  very  retentive ;  and  during  the 
nifty  aeaacm  it  presents  a  uniform  glazed  surface 
.of  hkek  tenacioiis  clay.  It  can  absorb  more  than 
one-third  of  ita  entire  weight  of  water,  and  it 
baa  in  a  veiy  remarkable  degree  the  power  of 
abnriang  moisture  from  the  air.  Thoroughly 
dried  cotton  aoil  in  one  night  absorbed  7*99  per 
tsent.  of  water.  It  is  the  soil  in  which  cottons, 
aoffkian,  wheats,  and  maize  are  largely  grown. 
In  many  parts  it  ia  15  and  20  feet  deep,  and  is  to 
be  seen  every  whoe  in  the  Peninsula  of  India  in 
patdtea  of  greater  or  less  extent,  but  it  covers 
the  whcAe  sorfaoe  of  the  greatest  outburst  of 
vakuic  rocks  in  the  world,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Dekhan,  Central  Provinces,  and  Berar, 

BLACK  STONE,  the  Hajar-ul-aswad  of  the 
Afafaoniedana,  now  built  into  the  wall  of  the  Kaba 
mt  Mecca,  ia  £abled  to  have  fallen  from  paradiae 
^with  Adam.    It  ia  kissed  by  each  {ttlgrim. 

BLACKW£LLIA  CEYLANICA.    Gardner. 
S.  telndrm,  IF.  /.  j  Leeyang-gaas,  .    •    SnioH. 

Tins  tree  grows  in  the  moister  parts  of  Ceylon 
up  to  3000  feet.  It  attains  a  height  of  30  to  40 
f  eet.— 2Tk».  ZewL  i  p.  79. 

BLAGKWSLLIA  TOMENTOSA.  Vewi.  The 
Myonk  l^raa  of  the  Burmese,  a  tree  of  British 
Haraa;  wood  toagh,  of  a  light  yellow  colour, 
-umod  iot  the  teeth  of  harrowa.  A  cubic  foot 
-wel^i^  56  lbs.  The  average  length  of  the  trunk 
fto  tte  first  branch  is  70  feet,  and  avenge  girth 
a:^  6  feet  from  the  nound  ia  6  feet  B.  spiralis, 
fanridij  pvopuiqiia,  Codun-Chinensis,  paniculata, 
M^epaleoaiiy  and  padiflora  also  ocour  m  India. — 
Vaagt;  Dr.  BrmmHs. 


BLACKWOOD,  Eoeewood. 

Biti, Oan.  I  Em  pottu,    .    .    .    Tam. 

Siaam, OUJ.  I  Biti-maram,      .    *      „ 

Siaani,  Sit  Sal,  .    .  Hind.  |  Imgudu  ohettu,     .     TsL. 

This  is  a  commercial  term  for  several  dark- 
coloured  timbers,  and  every  locality  haa  a  wood 
which  is  known  by  this  name.  The  timber  known 
in  Britain  as  East  Indian  blackwood  is  from  the 
Dalbeigia  latifolia  of  the  Malabar  coast,  where  it 
grows  to  an  immense  size.  The  wood  of  the 
trunk  and  large  branches  ia  eztensivel^r  used  for 
making  fomituie ;  it  is  heavy,  sinking  in  water, 
close-grained,  of  a  greenish-black  colour,  with 
lighter  coloured  veins  rcmning  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  takea  a  fine  polish.  Bombay  seesum- 
wood,  however,  is  probably  the  timbers  both  of 
Dalbergia  latifolia  and  D.  sissoides,  brought  from 
Cochin  and  other  plaoes  lower  down  on  the  Mala- 
bar coaat  It  seUSs  for  about  the  same  price  as 
teak.  It  is  a  brittle,  open-grained  wood,  not  at  all 
a  favourite  with  cabinetmakers  of  England,  where 
the  highest  prices  ever  realised  for  it  in  the  state 
of  log  were  about  £10  per  ton.  The  principal 
fnmiture-dealen  in  Bombay  are  Parsees,  moatiy 
from  Gujerat  The  pattern  meant  to  be  carved 
is  first  carefully  drawn  on  paper;  then  on  the 
wood.  The  tools  used  are  the  native  adze,  chtsel, 
and  drill ;  the  centre-bit  and  other  tools  of  Eng- 
lish pattern,  from  which  so  much  assiBtanoe  might 
be  obtained,  are  never  resorted  to.  The  genml 
design  of  the  varioos  pieces  of  furniture  is  mostly* 
excellent,  the  patterns  elegant  and  tasteful ;  the 
finish  for  the  moat  part  is  poor,  the  joinery  always 
execrable.  Conceiued  jointa  never  seem  to  be 
thought  of;  pins  which  might  be  kept  out  of 
view  are  made  aa  conspicuoua.  aa  possible ;  and 
great  dumfly  screw-nails,  which  might*  without 
trouble,  be  hid,  are  fully  exposed  to  view.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  blackwood  fumitnre  are 
sent  to  Britain  annually  by  residents  in  Bombay 
for  thev  own  after  use,  or  for  the  service  of 
friends.  It  is  packed  up  without  being  jointed  or 
polished,  and  is  put  together  by  English  workmen, 
who,  it  is  believed,  thmk  but  nghtiy  of  its  merits. 
The  principal  furniture  shops  in  Bombay  keep 
from  five  to  ten  workmen  eacn,  and  probably  turn 
out  Bs.  26,000  to  Rs.  80,000  worth  of  furniture 
amongst  them  annually. 

BLACKWOOD'S  HARBOUR  h  a  aheet  of 
water  between  Armagon  shoal  N.  of  Madn»,  and 
tiie  mainland. 

BLADDER  WORM,  Meaale.    See  Cysticercus. 

BLAIR.  Lieutenant  Archibald  Blahr,  R.M., 
in  1777  and  1795  made  a  circuit  of  the  entire 
Andaman  Archipelago,  and  embodied  the  result 
of  his  researches  in  general  charts,  plans,  and  a 
report  containing  useful  information  for  inarinerB. 
He  surveyed  also  the  Kattyawar  coast,  Sateette, 
and  other  patches  here  and  there. — Marine  Survey, 

BLAKAB.  Malay.  In  Burma,  a  weQ-known 
palatable  fish. 

BLANKET. 
Bett  deoke,  ^Vnadd,  GXB.  I  Coperta  di  Una,     .    ;  It. 
Kamal  or  Eamli,     Hnm.  |  Mania, 8p. 

A  soft,  loosely-woven  woollen  stuff,  used  aa  a 
bed  covering  by  night  and  doak  by  day.  Moat 
of  the  blankets  or  Kamli  manufactured  in  India, 
are  of  a  coarse  description,  and  only  used  by  the 
noorer  natives.  Blankets  are  manufactured  in 
Mysore  from  half-bred  merino  wool,  half-bred 
but  wool;  warp  woof  Mundium  wool,  common 
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BLATTA  ORIENTALIS. 


BLIGHT. 


country  wool  and  MiiDdioni  wool.  Those  of 
Kachar  sell  .well.  The  white  blankets  made  at 
Kampur  in  the  Western  Himaliwa,  and  known  as 
the  Bampur  chadr,  are  sold  in  London  at  £3  and 
upwards.  They  have  a  sale  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Kamli  or  cumblies  made  in  the  Ceded 
Districts  are  of  a  superior  texture.  A  woollen 
manufactory  is  working  at  Bangalore. 

BLATTA  ORIENTALIS,  the  cockroach;  a 
very  troublesome  insect  in  houses  and  in  ships; 
lodging  in  cupboards,  presses,  and  amongst 
books,  and  soiling  by  their  exuvia  whatever  they 
approach. 

BLATTI.    Maleal.    Sonneratia  acida. 

BLEACHING. 
NikhArna,  .    .    .    Hind.  I  Salavy  pannukiradu,  Tam. 
Khumbi  kama,    .       „       |  Nana  padam,     .    .    Tel. 

In  India,  the  substances  present  in  goods  which 
oppose  the  bleaching  process  are  first  removed  by 
scouring  in  an  alkaline  lye;  afterwards  natives 
usually  dang  the  cloths  which  are  to  be  bleached, 
and  then  steam  them  over  the  mouth  of  an  earthen 
pot  set  in  a  clay  fireplace.  But  little  science 
enters  into  the  process,  and  generally  the  goods 
suffer  much  from  the  water  in  which  they  are 
Hoonred  being  overcharged  with  lime.  Bleached 
cloth,  particmarly  of  tents,  is  far  less  durable  than 
that  which  has  merely  had  the  dressing  and  filth 
thoroughly  removed  by  washing.  This  is  easily 
explained,  as  cotton  goods  have  a  certain  resinous 
'substance  in  them  that  obstructs  the  absorption 
of  moisture.  Besides  the  removal  of  this,  cloth 
sustains  much  damage  from  the  abuse  of  the 
caustic  lye  bath.  Cloths  should  be  scoured  more 
than  once  at  intervals  during  the  process  of 
bleaching,  because  many  of  the  substances  can- 
not be  removed  but  after  exposure  to  the  light 
and  air.. 

Wool,  also,  is  protected  by  a  peculiar  varnish, 
exceeding  three  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  which 
must  be  removed  by  scouring.  Warm  water 
must  be  employed.  Wool  is  further  bleached  by 
sulphuring,  either  in  close  chambers  in  which 
sulphur  is  burnt,  or  by  the  sulphuric  bath.  In 
either  case  it  acquires  a  brittleness  which  must  be 
removed  by  washing  in  soap  and  water. 

Several  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  such 
as  Dacca  and  Baroach,  are  famous  for  their  bleach- 
ing. This  has  been  ascribed  to  the  excellence  of 
the  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  places. 
At  Dacca  fine  muslins  are  merely  steeped  in  water; 
other  cloths  are  first  washed.  But  all,  of  whatever 
texture,  they  may  be,  are  next  immersed  for  some 
hours  in  an  alkaline  lye,  composed  of  soap  and  of 
sajji  mattee,  that  is,  impure  carbonate  of  soda. 
They  are  then  spread  over  the  crass,  and  occasion- 
ally sprinkled  with  water,  ana  when  half  dried 
are  r6nu>ved  to  the  boiling-house  in  order  to  be 
steamed.  This  is  efifected  by  twisting  the  cloths 
into  the  form  of  loose  bundles,  and  placing  them 
upon  a  broad  clay  platform,  which  is  on  a  level 
with,  and  surrounds,  the  neck  of  a  boiler  sunk  into 
the  .ground.  They  are  then  arranged  in  circular 
layers,  one  above  the  other,  around  a  bamboo  tube, 
which  is  kept  upright  by  means  of  transverse 
supporters  projecting  from  it,  the  whole  forming 
a  conioal  pue  that  rises  to  a  height  of  five  or  six 
feet  above  the  boiler.  The  fire  is  kindled  in  the 
excavation  below,  and  as  the  ebullition  of  the 
water  proceeds,  the  steam  diffuses  itself  through 
the  mass  of  the  cloths  above,  swellmg  by  its  high 
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temperature  the  threads  of  the  latter.    The  opmi- 
tion  of  steaming  is  commenced  in  the  evening, 
and  continued  all  night  till  the  following  morning. 
The  cloths  are  then  removed  from  the  boiler, 
steeped  in  alkaline  lye^  and  spread  on  the  grass  as 
on  the  preceding  day,  and  again  steamed  at  night 
These  alternate  processes  of  bucking  And  crof<uig, 
as  they  are  technically  called,  during  the  day,  and 
of  steaming  at  night,  are  repeated  for  ten  or  twelve 
days,  until   the   cloths  are  perfectly  bleadied. 
After  the  last  steaming,  they  are  steeped  in  clear 
filtered  water  acidulated  witii  lime-juice,  in  the 
proportion  generally  of  one  large  Imae  to  each 
piece  of  cloth.    lime-juice  has  long  been  used  in 
bleaching  in  all  parts  of  India;  and  Tavemier 
describes  Broach  as  famous  as  a  bleaching  station 
on  account  of  its  extensive  meadows,  and  the  large 
quantity  of  lemons  reared  there.    Mixed  fabrics  of 
cotton  and  Muga  silk  are  steeped  in  water  mixed 
with  lime-|uice  and  coarse  sugar,  which  latter 
article  is  said  to  have  the  effect  ci  brightening  the 
natural  colour  of  the  sUk. — Royle,  Arts^  etc.  of 
India,  p.  481 ;  Rohde,  MSS. 

BLEEKER,  Dk.  P.,  a  Dutch  naturalist,  who 
from  1845  to  1860,  in  numerous  contributions  on 
the  fishes  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  added 
greatly  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  of  the 
fauna  of  the  region  from  Penang  to  Japan.  He 
gave  a  catalogue  of  780  species  of  fish  found  at 
Amboyna. 

BLENDJU,  in  Java,  a  substance  prepared  as  a 

ste,  fried  with  oil,  and  eaten  with  coffee. 

BLENNIID^,  the  Blenny  family  of  fishes,  com- 
prising many  East  Indian  genera.  Blennies,  witb 
protruding  eyes,  are  to  be  seen  hopping  about  the 
muddy  bimks  of  rivers,  and  perching  on  stray  logs 
like  frogs. — Adams,  p.  67.    See  ¥iSk, 

BLERONG  or  Balerang.    Malay.    Sulphur. 

BLETIA  HYACINTHIANA.  R  Br.  Ok 
of  the  OrchiacesB,  a  plant  of  China  and  Japan, 
with  bright  purple  flowers. — Voigt,  626. 

BLIGHIA  SAPIDA,  Kdn,,  or  Gupania  aaindi^ 
Camh,,  the  Akee  tree,  one  of  the  Sapindacese,  hai 
been  introduced  from  Guinea  into  India.  It  liaei 
30  to  40  feet.  The  fruit  has  the  size  and  shape  d 
a  pear,  and  is  of  a  red  colour.  It  is  much  esteemoi 
in  Guinea  and  the  West  Indies.  The  genus  wi£ 
named  after  Captain  William  Bligh,  R.N.,  masta 
of  the  *  Bounty,  whose  crew  mutinied,  and  he  an^ 
the  officers  took  to  the  boats.  ^ 

BLIGHT.  The  grains  or  ears  of  nearly  all  tfal 
cereal  grasses  are  subject  to  several  well-marM 
diseases,  resulting  from  attacks  of  parasatiG  fungi, 
animalculse,  and  insects,  causing  great  loBses  e 
the  agriculturist  The  liability  of  the  seeds  d 
grasses  to  parasitic  infection  is  explained  by  tb 
large  amount  of  nitrogenized  matter  contained  k 
them,  and  to  their  sc^ess  of  texture,  like  w 
eases  generally  alter  the  perisperm,  aometiBMl 
destroying  it  altogether ;  and  three  minute  cryplo^ 
gamic  plants  are  the  most  frequent,  viz.  : 

Caries.  Uredo  caries  attacks  wheat,  nsna^ 
spares  the  pericarp,  but  changes  the  periape^ 
into  a  black  fetid  powder.  The  component  ^ 
bules  are  devoid  of  pellicles.  The  disease  ia  hlgft^ 
contagious. 

Carbon  or  smut,  Uredo  segetum,  occtua  oniv 
the  epidermis,  is  composed  of  spherical  g^loboli^ 
attacKS  all  the  cereal  grains  indiscriminately,  tti 
resembles  black  dust 

Ergot  or  spur,  Sclerotium  davos,  ia  ^ongnirf 


BLIMBI. 


BLOOD. 


in  form,  black  cxtemally,  white  and  horny  within, 
exceedingly  dekterious  in  its  properties  if  long 
taken;  in  large  doses,  acts  specifically  on  the 
womb.  This  fongns  is  particularly  liable  to  attack 
the  seeds  of  rye,  and  is  then  called  spur  or  ergot, 
when  the  grains  assame  a  black  colour,  and  increase 
to  sereral  times  their  original  size.  See  Bane; 
Crops ;  Dry  Rot ;  Insects. 

BLIMBI.  Malay.  Averrhoa  bilimbL  The 
fmit  of  the  plant  known  as  the  tree  cucnmber; 
has  Tarions  terminations,  Blimbing  basi,  Blimbing 
bufaiyBlimbing  teres,  perhaps  yarieties.  Blimbing 
manis,  Ayerrhoa  carambola,  Lirm,  Blimbing  saga, 
Cieea  diaticha, 

BLISTERING  BEETLES  of  India,  Pan-mau, 
Chih.  ,  consist  of  seyeral  species  of  My  labris.  About 
1^  lbs.  forwarded  by  Dr.  Birdwood  to  test  the 
market  yalne  in  England,  were  sold  there  at  5s.  8d 
per  Ih.     Seyeral  kinds  of  beetles,  when  applied  to 
the  akin,  cause  great  irritation,  inflammation,  and 
blistering.    These  consequences  are  occasioned  by 
an  acrid  principle  called  Gantharidm  contained  in 
these  insects.    The  ancients  chiefly  employed  two 
species  of  Mylabris,  one  of  which,  the  Mylabris 
debcaei  (yem.  Telini,  Hind.),  has  been  used  for 
a^es,  and  is  so  at  present  by  the  European  and 
Native  physicians  of  India  and  China.    The  Can- 
tharis  yesicatoria,  or  Spanish  blistering  fly,  is  the 
species  officinal   in   the  British  Phacmacopceia. 
Its   ralonr    is    bright  shining  green  or  bluish, 
lei^^th  about  fths  of  an  inch,  br^th  ^th  to  ^  of 
an  inch.     It  occurs  in  the  south  of  Europe  gener- 
ally, especially  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  is  found 
occasionally  in  England.    The  blistering  flies  of 
India  are  chiefly  the  Mylabris  or  Meloe  cichorei, 
the  Cantharis  gigas,  and  the  Cantharis  yiolacea. 
The  Mylabris  cichorei  is  common  in  the  neigh- 
boothood  of  Dacca,  in  the  Hyderabad  country,  in 
Komool,  and   numerous  other  localities.     The 
insect  is  about  an  inch  long  and  ^  broad ;  the 
elytra  or  wing  coyerts  are  marked  with  six  cross 
pti^ws  of   deep  blue  and  russet  brown.     The 
Buprestis  of  andent  writers  is  met  with  in  the 
baars  under  the  name  of  the  golden  fly  (sons- 
jnnkhi).    The  Cantharis  yiolacea  is  often  mixed 
with  specimens  of  Meloe  in  the  bazars.     The 
Telini  ny«  if  procured  before  the  mites  have  com- 
menced its  destruction,  yields  on  an  ayerage  one- 
third  more  of  cantharidin  than  the  Spanish  fly  of 
the  European  ^ops.    The  blue  fly  is  of  uncertain 
Biiaigth ;  the  Buprestis,  in  all  the  specimens  ob- 
tained, was  quite  inert.    A  species,  called  Meloe 
trianthema,  from  its  being  usually  found  on  the 
Trianthenia   decandra    (Biscopra,    Hind.),    was 
described  by  Dr.  Fleming.    A  tincture,  acetous 
plaster,  and  ointment  of  the  Meloe  cbichorii  are 
^▼en  in  the  Bengal  Pharmacopoeia.    Some  pre- 
judice exists  against  the  article,  on  account  of  its 
all^[ed  excessiye  seyerity  of  action,  owing  to  the 
preaenoe  of  a  greater  quantity  of  cantharidin  than 
-that  contained  in  the  common  fly.    Diluting  the 
tanctore,  and  adding  to  the  proportion  of  lard  and 
-vrax  in  the  plaster  and  ointment,  perfectly  assimi- 
late the  action  of  the  incUgenous  and  the  imported 
inaecta.    At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  speci- 
jxieBs  of  Mylabris  pustulata  and  M.  punctum  were 
exiiibited  by  M.  CoUasof  Pondicherry.  •  Both 
inaects  are  found  in  large  quantities  at  certain 
aeaaons  all   oyer   Southern   India. — O^Sh,;  Dr. 
J^uHttr  in  Tr.  As.  Soc.  y.  p.  216;  Madras  Exhibi- 
ei€9m*    SeeCantbarides;  Insects. 


BLOOD. 

Dam, Arab. 

Thak,      .    .    .     Bhotia. 
Thwe',    ....    BuRM. 

L*hu, Hind. 

A-ti, Kami. 

Ka-thi,  .    .    .    Khyeno. 
Vi,     ....     Lepoha. 


Thyak, 
Wi,  . 
Khun, 
Th6,  . 
Rakta, 
Nethar;  Niriti, 


LUOPA. 
MRU. 

Pkrs. 

Sak. 

Sanbk. 

Tam. 


Battama;  Battam,     TiL. 

Blood  for  blood,  the  yendetta  of  the  Italians,  is 
the  law  of  most  rude  populations,  but  most  of  the 
settled  races  occupying  the  south  and  east  of  Asia 
are  dwelling  under  ciyil  laws  administered  by 
officers  of  justice.  The  Vedas,  which  all  Hindus  ac- 
knowledge^  enjoin  the  offering  of  bloody  sacrifices 
to  the  gods,  and  amongst  many  Saiya  sectarians 
this  rite  is  continued.  The  non-Hindu  aboriginal 
races  also  offer  bloody  sacrifices  to  demons,  and 
to  the  Gramma  deyata,  or  yillage  tutelary  deities. 
The  investing  tika  mark  of  chiefship,  placed  on 
the  forehead  of  their  Rajput  ruler  by  the  Bhil,.ig 
blood  drawn  from  the  arm  of  a  Bhil.  The  Karen 
of  Burma  and  the  Eyan  of  Borneo,  in  swearing 
brotherhood,  drink  water  in  which  the  blood  of 
the  parties  has  been  mixed.  The  old  Mongolians 
mingled  gold  and  blood  in  their  cup  of  peace. 
The  custom  of  the  old  Hungarisns  in  their  A'ldo- 
mas  (alliance),  was  to  o^n  reciprocally  a  yein  in 
each  other's  arms  and  dnnk  the  blood  out  of  one 
cup.  The  Turks  practised  the  same  obseryance 
in  their  alliances  with  the  Hungarian  Christians, 
as  is  noticed  by  Petcheyi's  Histoiy. 

Blood  -  coloured  water  is  noticed  in  Exodus 
yii.  19 ;  and  Homer  alludes  to  blood  rain.  In  the 
Red  Sea,  periodically,  a  blood-red  colour  is  obsery- 
able  in  the  water ;  and  a  similar  occurrence  was 
noticed  at  Picenium,  B.C.  323;  in  Italy,  a.d. 
787 ;  in  the  Yalsinian  lake,  B.G.  208,  mentioned 
by  Liyy ;  in  a  Venetian  lake,  b.g.  586 ;  in  Lake 
Wan,  A.D.  1110.  Pliny  mentions  a  lake  near 
Babylon  which  had  a  red  cobur  during  eleyen  days 
of  sununer,  possibly  from  a  red  conf enra. 

Blood-money,  Duja,  Arab.,  is  payable  in  Lahej 
by  a  criminal  to  the  relatiyes  of  the  murdered 
person ;  for  wilful  murder,  100  female  camels,  or 
1000  Venetian  sequins;  manslaughter,  700  dollars ; 
death  by  misadyenture,  the  culprit  is  not  im- 
prisoned, but  is  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  pity  of 
the  charitable  for  the  means  of  escaping  irom  a 
cruel  deatii,  which  the  nearest  reUtive  inflicts; 
should  the  nearest  of  kin  be  a  child,  the  punish- 
ment is  postponed  until  he  reach  manhood. 

Blood  -  showers  is  a  term  ^yen  to  sub- 
stances of  a  red  colour  which  occasionally  appear ; 
idso  what  haye  been  called  showers  of  pearls,  of 
manna,  of  spiders,  of  toads,  of  fish.  In  India,  in 
1825,  a  shower  of  red  fluid  at  Jeysulmir  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Asiatic  Journal.  In  1828,  yery  heavy 
rain  fell  at  Augur  in  Kandesh,  accompanied  by 
hail,  single  pieces  of  which  weighed  as  much  as 
half  a  seer.  This  was  followed  by  drops  of  red 
rain,  descending  from  the  sky.  In  1855,  a  shower 
of  red  rain,  or  of  flesh,  as  the  natiyes  called  it,  fell 
near  Shikarpur  in  Sind.  Another  shower  fell  in 
the  Jellasore  district  oyer  an  expanse  of  aboye  fifty 
bighas.  The  carmine  colour  of  snow  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  due  to  a  kind  of  algse,  called 
Protococcus  nivalis  or  Protococcus  hematacoccus. 
Until  lately,  much  perplexity  was  occasioned  by 
the  same  form  of  organism  sometimes  appearing 
red,  sometimes  green.  It  is  still,  indeed,  matter 
of  question  whe&er  the  protococcus  or  the  hema- 
tacoccus are  most  nearly  allied  to  the  vegetable 
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BLOODSTONE. 

or  to  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  a  simple  cell, 
which  liyes  for  itself  and  by  itself ;  and  is  dependent 
upon  nothing  but  a  due  supply  of  matter  and 
the  appropriate  stimuli  for  their  continuance 
and  growth,  and  for  the  due  performance  of  all 
its  functions,  untQ  its  term  of  life  is  exjgkred. 
Klaproth  in  1815  ascertained  that  the  red  appear- 
ance in  the  sea  was  produced  by  an  albummous 
vegetable  matter.— ^/am.  EdL  Joum.  ii.  880-^1 ; 
Captain  Prideaux^  the  Arab  TVibes;  Forbes; 
Vambery,  Bokhara,  p.  151 ;  Moor ;  Buist,  Cat, 

BLOODSTONE,  Heliotrope. 
Blutstein,   .    .    .      Geb.  |  Sanragna, ....    It. 
Rftdawar,    .  Ouj.,  Hind.  |  Piednt  sangoinaria,  .    Bp. 

This  quartzose  mineral  is  of  a  deep  leek-green 
colour,  and  has  red  spots  scattered  through  it, 
caused  by  iron.  Masses  of  it  are  obtained  in  the 
trap  formation  of  the  Dekhan,  but  it  is  chiefly 
brought  to  Bombay  from  different  parts  of  Oujerat, 
etc.,  and  is  re-exported  largely  to  Europe.  It  is 
used  for  seals,  rings,  and  brooches. — Madras 
Museum, 

BLOOD  -  SUCKER,  a  name  applied  to  the 
Oalotes  Tiridis,  Gray,  0.  opiomachus,  and  0.  versi- 
color, etc;  also  to  Sitana  Ponticheriana,  Cuv, 
They  are  all  unsightly  reptiles,  with  large  heads 
and  powerful  jaws,  so  that  even  the  bravest  crow 
attacks  them  cautiously.  There  are  11  species  of 
Oalotes  and  two  of  Sitima  in  India.  Mahomedans 
dislike  the  blood-sucker,  as  the  creature  often 
raises  and  lowers  its  heaa  in  the  manner  of  these 
religionists  when  at  prayer.  See  Oalotes;  Rep- 
tiles; Sitana. 

BLOOD-WOOD  of  Port  Jackson  is  a  species 
of  Bucaljnptus,  sp.  The  blood-wood  tree  of  Norfolk 
Island,  Bologhia  lucida,  Endlicher,  grows  to  40 
feet  in  height  It  yields  a  blood-red  sap,  which 
has  been  utilized  as  a  paint.  It  is  obtained  by  an 
incision  8  to  10  feet  long,  tapering  to  a  point ;  a 
gill  to  a  pint  from  each  tree.— -Fbn  MueUer;  G, 
Bennett^,  346. 

BLOw-PIPE  is  m  constant  use  in  India,  in 
the  arts,  amongst  goldsmiths,  tinsmitiis,  bangle- 
makers,  and  others ;  the  cook-room  of  every  house 
also  has  one  of  bamboo.  The  Malay  races  also 
use  the  blow-pipe,  sumpitan,  for  projecting  pea^, 
small  pellets,  and  wooaen  and  iron  arrows.  The 
accuracy  of  fire  with  these  is  great;  little  birds 
can  easily  be  destroyed,  but  even  large  birds  like 
the  crow  can  be  brought  down  by  the  earthen 
pellet  fiK)m  a  blow-pipe.  It  is  used  as  a  weapon 
oy  the  Malays  of  Borneo,  by  the  Lao-Ti  on  the 
Mekong  river,  by  the  Oranff-kubit  and  the 
Semang  on  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca.  The  para- 
dise birds  are  killed  and  stunned  by  wooden  arrows 
from  the  blow-pipe.  The  Indians  on  the  Amazon 
use  it,  and,  it  is  said,  can  throw  the  arrow  to 
250  ieet,-'PeseheL 

BLUBBER. 


Thraan, .... 
Graisae  de  Baleine, 
Thran  iiichtran, . 
01io-di-p6§ee, 


DuT. 

Fb. 

Qstu 

IT. 


Salo  worwannoe,  , 
Worwan,     ,     . 
Grassa,   .    .    .     , 
Aceite^e-peseado, 


Bus. 
SP. 


Blubber  is  the  thick  fat  or  adeps  of  the  whale 
or  the  porpoise.  In  Europe,  it  is  boiled  down 
into  train-oiL  It  is  eaten  by  the  Eskimo  and  the 
sea^coast  races  of  the  Japanese  islands,  and  of  the 
Kuriles. 

BLUE  DYE,  Marsdenia  tinotoria. 

Blue  dyeing  rosebay,  Nerium  tinetorium. 

Bind  fish,  Oofyphma  soeialis. 


;  BLYTH,  EDWARD. 

Blue  gnm  tree,  Eucalyptus,  sp. 

Blue  noddy  or  reef  bird.  Sterna  oemlca,  Bennel. 

Blue  petrel,  sperm  bird,  Prion  paohyptOa. 

Blue  cloth  is  worn  by  the  Jews  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Central  Asia. 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN,  a  peak  in  the  Yoma  range, 
at  the  N.W.  of  the  Akyab  district  in  British  Burma. 
It  is  in  lat.  22°  27'  N.,  and  long.  98°  10'  E.,  and 
rifles  to  7100  feel 

BLUESTONE,  Sulphate  of  copper,  Cupri  sul- 
phas. 

Zang  bar,  .  .  .  ASAB.  I  Tutthanjana, .  • .  Saksk. 
Copperas,  Blue  yitriol.  I  Palmanicam,  .  .  SiKGH. 
Mortuth,  Nila-tutiafa,    H.  |  Tiiri8hu;Tuiiihi,TAM.TsL. 

This  salt  is  not  known  to  occur  in  nature,  but 
it  is  largely  made  in  several  V«rts  of  India,  by 
boiling  sheet  copper  or  copper  filings  in  sulphuric 
acid,  and  evaporating  the  remainder,  on  which 
crystals  form.  It  is  also  obtained  from  copper 
ore  by  pulverising  the  ore,  which  is  then  thrown 
into  earthen  ves^s  filled  with  water,  and,  after 
filtration,  the  crystals  form.  The  colour  is  a 
beautiful  blue.  *  It  is  largely  used  in  surgery  and 
in  the  arts. — M^Culloch, 

BLUMEA  BALSAMIFERA.    De  Cand. 
Baccharis  salvia,  Zmtr.       I  0.  balsamifera,  X>tnn. 
Oonyza  odorata,  Bumph,     I 

Kai-dai-bi,  .  Oooh.-Chik.  I  Bnnga-Chappa,    .  Malai. 
Sum-hiiiiy   .    •    .      Jav.  I  ^ 

It  grows  in  the  Konkans,  Assam,  Malay  Penin- 
sula, Moluocas,  and  Java.  It  is  used  aa  medi- 
cine and  as  a  seasoning  for  food,  and  has  a 
stimnlo-diaphoretio  acti<»k. — Roxb. 

BLUMEA  GRANDIS.    De  Cand. 
Gonyza  grandls,  Wall. 
Pang-ma-thelng, BuRir. 

Abundant  throughout  the  Tenasserim  Pro- 
vinces, growing  six  or  eight  feet  high,  witii  leaves 
like  mimen,  which,  when  bruised,  emit  a  strong 
odour  of  camphor.  The  Tavoyers  informed  Dr. 
Mason  that  they  made  an  impure  camphor  from 
the  weed  by  a  very  simple  process;  and  Mr. 
O'Riley  of  Amherst  made  more  than  ICK)  ponnds, 
which  he  sent  to  Oalcutta,  and  it  was  reported 
'  in  its  refined  form  to  be  identical  in  all  its  pro- 
perties with  Chinese  camphor.'  The  plant  is  so 
abundant,  that  these  provinces  might  supply  baX 
the  world  with  camphor.  Wherever  trees  are  crt 
down  this  weed  springs  up,  and  often  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  almost  everything  else,  so  that  an  old 
clearing  looks  like  a  field  under  cultivation.  B. 
lacera,  D,  C,  of  all  the  East  Indies,  is  teed  in 
dyspepsia. — Itoxb. ;  Mason,    See  Camphor. 

BLUME,  car.  L.,  an  eminent  Dutch  bortan- 
ist.  He  was  educated  as  a  medical  man.  In  Java, 
in  1823-24,  he  conducted  a  botanical  exjilaratioB, 
and  in  1825  he  commenced  liie  Bijdra^an  tot  dc 
Flora  van  Nederlandseh,  Indie,  and,  on  his  reton 
to  Holland,  the  Flora  Java  was  b^un  in  18f8, 
and  the  Rumphia  in  1885,  each  of  which  oonsiflk 
of  several  folio  volumes,  illustrated  with  a  profo* 
sion  of  admurably-coloured  phites.  These  ail 
amongst  the  most  splendid  and  learned  botankri 
works  of  the  age.  The  Museum  Botanicam  Ijof' 
duno-Batavum,  a  periodical  with  outline  platA 
commenced  in  185^,  contains  careful  deecr^itiai 
of  genera  and  species  of  Java,  Borneo,  Molncd^ 
and  Japanplants.— /f.  et  T. 

BLIINJIPAT.    Beng.    Corchoms oUtorins. 

BLYTH,  EDWARD,  for  many  years  Coialar 
of  the  Museum  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Sodetr,  tti 
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ablest  soologtot  wbo  has  ever  resided  in  India ; 
author  of  nnmeroas  learned  artideB  on  the  mam- 
mals, birds,  fishes,  and  reprfciles  of  Eastern  and 
8oaliiem  Asia,  mostly  in  the  BL  As.  Trans.,  toIb. 
xir.,  XT.,  i.  280:— Fauna  Indise,  Drafts  for,  ibid. 
345;  On  three  Indian  Species  of  Bat,  ibid.  1841, 
T<^  X.  971 ;  New  Species  of  Pica  from  the  Hima- 
Ujas,  ibid.  186;  Description  of  Gaprolagus,  a 
new  Genns  of  Leporine  Mammalia,  ibid.  247* 
Sovplement  to  the  Monograph  of  the  Indian  and 
Malayan  Species  of  CacnUdss,  or  Birds  of  the 
Cac^oo  J*amily,  ibid.  vol.  xi.  898,  1095,  et  seq. : 
1848,  YoL  xii.  240;  Notes  on  Various  Indian  and 
Malayan  Birds,  ibid.  1842,  yol.  xi.  160;  On  the 
Predatory  and  Sangniyorona  Habits  of  the  Bat  of 
the  Genus  Megaderma,  with  some  Remarks  on  the 
Blood-snckinff  Propensities  of  other  Vespertilion- 
ide,  ibid.;  Monomph  of  a  species  of  Lynx, 
ibid.,  but  described  as  Tapozons  longimanns  by 
General  Hardwicke,  Desctiptiye  Notices  of,  ibia. 
784 ;  On  tiie  Leitrichane  Bird  of  the  Snb-Hima- 
kyas,  by  H.  B.  Hodgson,  with  additions  and 
aBnotatknis ;  A  Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Pari 
and  of  the  Indian  Fringillidas,  ibid.  1844,  yol 
xm.  928 ;  Catalogue  of  Birds. 

BO  or  Bodhi,  also  Bodhi-druma,  a  tree  sacred 
to  a  Buddha  or  Tlrthankara.    See  Bo  Tree. 

BOA  or  Boe,.  sometimes  called  Poam  by  the 
|>eople  of  Malabar,  has  wood  much  like  the 
timber  called  in  Ceylon  Palari  or  Palis  and 
Iramlm,  or,  as  known  by  the  English  term,  iron- 
wood.  It  is  a  strong,  heayy  wood,  and  is  con- 
sidered durable.  It  grows  from  20  to  SO  feet 
high,  and  from  12  to  30  inches  in  diameter. — 
Edue,  M.  and  C. 

BOA.  lAim.  A  genns  of  innocuous  serpents, 
of  the  family  Pythonids,  order  Ophidia,  sub- 
order Innoeuus.  The  genus,  as  defined  by  Lin- 
nens,  belongs  to  the  New  World;  but  in  India  the 
term  Boa  and  Boa-constrictor  is  applied  to  species 
of  Python  in  the  tropical  parts  of  South-Eastem 
Asa,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  size,  and 
able  to  kiQ  large  four-footed  animals.  A  female 
python  20  feet  long,  captured  in  Ceylon  when  in 
a  torpid  state,  was  taken  to  the  London  Zoological  I 
GardeoB,  and  before  the  end  of  six  years  it  had 
grown  to  29  feet  in  length,  and  was  as  thick 
round  as  a  man's  thigh.  It  was  yery  yicious  at 
all  times,  but  at  leuffth  destroyed  itself  by  swal- 
lownig  a  blanket.  The  pythons  on  the  western 
camit  ci  India  and  hi  Ceylon  are  amongst  the 
largest  met  with.  The  oi^ganisation  of  the  boos  and 
fijSions  is  directed  to  the  slaughter  of  their  prey 
by  oompreasion,  and  to  this  end  are  pven  to 
them  enormous  dimensions  and  power  of  muscle. 
When  a  boa  dashes  at  the  prey,  it  generally 
preseryes  its  hold  of  the  tree  by  a  coil  or  two 
towards  the  tail ;  it  seizes  with  widespread  laws, 
and  throws  with  rapidity  the  folds  of  its  Dody 


tion.      Death   inflicted  by  such  oyerwbelming 
action  is  almost  ihstantaneous^  in  small  animals 

BO  AD  or  Bod,  a  tributaiy  state  in  Orissa,  with 
an  area,  including  the  Kandh-Mals,  of  2064  square 
miles,  and  a  popmation  in  1872  of  108,868.  The 
aboriginal  tnbes  are  the  Pan,  Kandh,  Dimal, 
Gfoala,  Sud,  and  Kent.  Bod,  l^e  chief  town,  is 
in  lat.  29°  50'  20^ N.,  and  long.  84°  21'  41^^  E.  The 
reigning  family  are  Kshatriya  Hindus. 

BOAlEE.  Benq.  The  jawbone  of  this  fish  is 
used  in  carding  cotton  for  the  Dacca  mnslins,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  heckle  and  hand  cards. — Royle, 

BOAR. 
Khansar,     .    .     ,    Abab.    Dookar,  ....   MXHlt. 
Baraha,  ....    BxNO.    Babi-alaB,    .    .    .  Malat* 

Yenat, Fa.    Babi-utan,  ...      „ 

Eber, GsR.    Yamba, .    «    .    .  Sanbk. 

Hasir.  Ghadr,      •      HxB.    Walura, ....  Singh. 

Jangli  Sur,  Sur,   .    HiND.    Yerraco, Sp. 

Verro, It.    AdaviEoku,   .    .    .  *t*KL. 

The  boar  is  the  male  of  the  hog  or  swine.  Of 
these,  in  Asia,  are  seyen  wild  spedes,  yiz.  Sua 
scrofa,  Linn.y  yar.  S.  Indicus,  Ben^ensis,  Anda- 
mensis,  Malayensis,  Zeylanensis,  Babyrassa,  atid 
Papuensis.  When  the  wild  boar  of  India,  the 
Sus  Indicus,  has  the  run  of  cultiyated  lands,  it 
eats  damtily;  but  when  stinted  for  food  it  will 
reyel  on  a  dead  camel,  and  when  pressed  by  want 
it  prowls  around  the  yillages  in  search  of  refuse. 
The  wild  boar  of  India  is  shot  and  hunted  with 
dogs  by  natiyes,  but  British  sportsmen  there  hunt 
it  with  the  horse  and  spear ;  and  of  all  the  wild 
creatures  in  India,  the  boar  exacts  from  its  pur- 
suers the  greatest  care. 

The  Sus  Indica  of  Pallas.  Sus  scrofa  of  other 
naturalists,  the  common  wila  boar,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  parent  of  one  of  the  two  groups  into  which 
domestic  pigs  are  arranged.  The  Sus  scrofa 
group  or  breed  is  known  as  the  Chinese  breed, 
and  extends  into  Europe,  North  Africa,  and 
Hindustan ;  but  in  the  latter  country  the  boar  of 
the  N.W.  Proyinces  is  not  higher  than  36  inches, 
though  that  of  Bengal  attcuns  44  inches.  The 
parents  of  the  other  group  are  unknown. 

Sus  scrofa  is  not  Imown  in  a  wild  state,  but-  Itn 
domesticated  forms  come  near  to  S.  vlttatus  of 
Jaya.  The  Roman  or  Neapolitan  pig,  the  domes- 
ticated breeds  of  China,  Cochin-China,  Siam,  the 
Andalusians,  Hungarian,  the  swine  of  S.E.  Europe 
and  Turkey,  and  the  Swiss,  are  all  of  the  Sus 
scrofa  group,  which,  a  Chinese  author  says,  can 
be  traced  oack  for  4900  years.  The  Japan 
masked  pig  is  the  Sus  pliciceps  of  Gray,  and  has 
a  deeply  pHcated  or  furrowed  &in. 

Porcula  sylyania,  the  pigmy  hog  of  the  sal 
forest  of  North  India^  is  called  by  the  natiyes 
Sano  Banel,  also  Chota  Sur. 

"With  the  great  ChaJukya  dynasty  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  In^a  andGujerat,  their  boar  standard  was 


and  round  its  ylctlm.     Tightening,  and  ;  one  of  their  chief  prerogatives,  and  they  coined  a 


cmhing  rib  and  Hmb  within  their  embrace,  these 
folds  rdax  not  until  life  is  pressed  out.  The 
nearpent  then  pauses  for  a  few  moments.  Soon, 
bowerer,  it  begins  to  touch  the  carcase  gently 
'With  ita  mutde ;  the  jaws  again  and  again  dilate, 
tifitfl  the  skin  is  strained  so  tight  that  eyery  scale 
is  isolBted.  Then  grasp  foUowing  upon  grasp 
f^rtdatJlj  and  irremstibly  engulfs  the  body, 
-vrbidi,  in  its  passage  through  the  folds,  has 
t>een  oompressed  and  attenuated  into  the  most 
cozKwient  possible  form  for  this  final  opera 
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gold  piece  with  the  emblem  of  a  boar.  One  of  the 
great  protecting  incarnations  of  the  Hindu  god 
Vishnu  was  in  the  figure  of  a  Yaraha  or  ho&t. 

In  the.  mythology  of  the  ancients,  the  wild  boar 
was  sacred  to  Typhon.  In  India,  the  RajputSy  on 
the  first  day  of  spring,  worship  Yasanthi,  or 
spring,  Basantb,  personified;  pnnce  and  yassal 
then  chase,  slay,  and  eat  the  wild  boar.  Personal 
danger  is  disregarded  on  this  occasion,  as  want  of 
success  is  deemed  an  omen  that  Oomia,  the  great 
mother,  may  refuse  petitions  during  the  year. 


BOARD. 

The  boar  hunt  in  Bpring-time  is  a  Scythic  custom. 
Aroongst  the  Scandinavian  Asi,  the  grand  fes- 
tival to  Friya  was  in  spring;  then  boars  were 
offered  to  her  by  the  Scandinavians,  and  boars 
made  of  paste  were  eaten  by  the  people.  Bakings 
in  the  shape  of  a  boar  were  widely  spread,  as 
shown  by  l^e  baking  of  ^cochelins*  for  New 
Tear's  Day  in  France.  The  £g3rptian  custom  of 
baking  swine-shaped  pieces  of  dough  is  mentioned 
by  Herodotus. 


BOATS  AND  SHIPS  OF  BABYLONIA. 

Panyani,  and  the  Patamar,  range  from  a  few  toDs 
to  a  few  hundred  tons.  In  India  the  Nao  and 
the  Eishti,  in  Burma  the  Thu  or  The  and 
Serpa,  are  boats  that  might  be  described  sepa- 
rately. In  Britain,  even,  a  boat  maybe  a  large  or 
small  vessel,  used  for  traffic  and  passa^,  rowing 
or  sailing  on  seas  or  rivers,  and  receivuag  names 
according  to  the  construction,  form,  or  purpoee 
to  which  it  is  applied,  as  the  wherry,  punt,  gig, 
pinnace,  yawl,  skiff,  lugger,  ferry  boat,  steamboat, 


The  Rajput  festival  is  called  Ahairea,  and  has  a    packet  boat,  jolly  boat,  long  boat,  lifeboat,  and 


religious  origin.  The  boar  is  the  enemy  of  Gouri 
of  the  Rajputs.  It  was  so  held  of  Isis  by  the 
Egyptians,  of  Ceres  by  the  Greeks,  and  of  Friya 
by  the  Northman,  whose  favourite  food  was  the 
hog ;  and  of  such  importance  was  it  deemed  by 
the  Franks,  that  the  second  chapter  of  the  Salic 
law  is  entirely  penal  with  reganl  to  the  stealers 
of  swine.  The  heroes  of  the  Edda,  even  in  Val- 
halla, feed  on  the  fat  of  the  wild  boar  Serimner, 
while  *  the  illustrious  father  of  armies  fattens  his 
wolves  Geri  and  Freki,  and  takes  no  other  nourish- 
ment himself  than  the  uninterrupted  quaffing  of 
wine ;'  quite  the  picture  of  Har,  the  Rajput  god 
of  war,  and  of  his  sons  the  Bhyru,  Gora,  and 
Kala,  metaphorically  called  the  *sons  of  slaughter/ 
The  cup  of  the  Scandinavian  god  of  war,  like  that 
of  the  Rajputs,  is  the  human  skull  (cupra). — 
Tod^s  Kajasthan,  i.  p.  566 ;  Darwin. 

BOARD.  Under  the  East  India  Company,  the 
miUtary  and  civil  administration  of  British  India 
was  conducted  by  officials  assembled  in  Boards. 
In  the  year.  1784  the  Government  of  India  was 
placed  under  a  Board  of  Control,  composed  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain*s  ministers,  who  in 
that  capacity  bore  the  title  of  Commissioners  for 
the  Affairs  of  India.  This  system  continued  until 
the  year  1858,  when  British  India  was  taken  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Crown.  In  that  interval, 
however,  the  Home  Government  of  India  consisted 
of  a  board  of  18  members,  called  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  The  Directors  had  mostly  all 
the  patronage  as  to  appointments,  except  the 
higher  offices  and  commands  which  were  made  in 
communication  with  the  British  Ministry,  who 
likewise  originated  all  questions  of  peace  and  war, 
possessed  the  power  of  reversing  the  Acts  of  the 
East  India  Company  and  of  the  Government  of 
India,  and  also  of  sending  out  instructions  on 
special  matters  to  the  Governor-General  without 
consulting  the  Directors.  The  Presidencies  were 
under  a  Council  of  four,  and  the  subordinate 
administrations  were  under  the  Justice  Court  of 
Sadr  and  Faujdari  Adawat,  the  Revenue,  Mili- 
tary, Medical,  and  Marine  Boards.  Since  India 
came  under  direct  British  control,  the  Court  of 
Directors  has  been  replaced  by  a  Council,  and  the 
Military,  Medical,  and  Marine  Boards  abolished. 

BOARDA  -  GOOMOODOO.  Tel.  Benincasa 
cerifera. 

BOASOO.    Maleal.    Mimusops  kauki,  L, 
BOATS  and  SHIPS,  the  Filuka  and  Karib  of 
the  Arabs;  the  Markal,  Kayik,  Sandal,  Nao,  Jahaz, 
and  Eishti  of  India.    - 

The  difference  as  to  size  between  the  boat  and 
the  ship,  so  marked  in  Europe,  is  less  observable 
amongst  the  communities  of  Eastern  and  Southern 
Asia;  and  the  Kishti  of  the  people  of  India,  the 
Prahu  and  the  Kora-kora  of  the  Malay,  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  Manche  of  Pambam,  Man^lore,  and 


canal  boat ;  and  in  size  the^  may  range  up  to  15 
tons  burden.  The  sea-going  vessels  are  known 
as  sloop,  smack,  cutter,  clipper,  schooner,  brig, 
brigantine,  barque,  and  ship,  and  range  from 
15  to  3000  tons. 

The  boats  in  use  along  the  coasts  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  India  well  illustrate  the  readiness  with 
which  seafaring  people  adapt  their  materials 
to  the  requirements  of  their  respective  localities, 
and  the  rapid  sailing  boats  of  Bombay  and  the 
vicinity  of  Cannanore,  and  the  Catamaran  and 
Masula  boat  of  the  Coromandel  coast  are  illus- 
trations of  this  adaptation. 

Oanja  is  a  boat  used  for  travellers  on  the  Nile. 
Mtepe,  of  Zanzibar,  called  Mnntafiyah  by  the 
Arabs,  is  a  sailing  ship  with  a  beam  one-third  of 
its  length.     Its  planks  are  pegged  together,  not 
nailed,  and  it  carries  from  12  to  20  tons. 

Badan^  a  sailing  ship  of  Sur,  Sohan,  and  Mus- 
cat, has  a  standing  plank  covering ;  makes  1 1  knots 
an  hour. 

Kelek  is  a  leathern  raft  in  use  on  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  the 
*  Navigia  Coriacia.^ 

Kufa^  the  circular  bowl-shaped  basket-boat 
(from  the  Arabic  word,  which  means  basket),  is  a]») 
used  as  the  common  wherry  boat.  Its  fabric  is 
of  close  wiUow-work,  well  coated,  and  made  water- 
proof with  the  bituminous  product  of  the  coun- 
try. It  holds  about  three  or  four  persons,  with 
room  enough,  though  not  in  the  most  agreeable 
positions.  It  is  moved  across  by  paddles.  Hero- 
dotus notices  the  different  kinds  of  boats  plying 
on  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  mentioning  them  as 
composed  of  willows  and  the  skins  of  animals ;  and 
adds,  that  on  their  arrival  at  the  great  city,  the 
owners  sold  all  the  material  of  the  l^ts  excepting 
the  skins,  and  those  they  packed  on  the  bacxs  d 
asses,  and  carried  whence  they  came.  A  raft  ii 
made  of  full-grown  sheep  and  goats'  skins,  which 
are  taken  off  with  as  few  incisions  as  possible, 
and  then  blown  up  like  a  bladder  and  dried.  A 
square  framework,  formed  of  poplar  beams, 
branches  of  trees  and  reeds,  is  constmcted  of 
the  size  of  the  intended  raft;  the  inflated  e^ini 
are  tied  to  it  by  osier  and  other  twigs,  the  whde 
being  firmly  bound  together.  The  raft  la  thes 
moved  to  the  water  and  launched.  Care  is  taken 
to  place  the  skins  with  their  mouths  upward, 
that,  in  case  any  should  burst  or  require  refilling 
they  can  be  easily  opened  by  the  raitmen.  Upos 
the  framework  of  wood  are  piled  bales  of  goodi 
and  property,  belonging  to  merchants  and  travels 
lers.  When  any  person  of  rank  or  weali 
descends  the  river  in  this  fashion,  small  huts  aie 
constructed  on  the  raft,  by  covering  a  oommoi 
wooden  takht  or  bedstead  of  the  country  with  • 
hood,  formed  of  reeds  and  lined  with  felt  Ii 
these  huts  the  travellers  live  and  sleep  during  the 
journey.    The  poorer  passengers  bury  themBelTei) 
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BOATS  AMD  SHIPS  OF  INDUS. 


BOATS  AND  SHIPS  OF  MALABAR. 


to  seek  shade  or  warmtih,  amongst  the  bales  of  I 
goods  and  other  merchandise,  and  sit  patiently, 
almoat  io  one  position,  until  they  reach  their  I 
destioaUon.  They  carry  with  them  a  small 
earthen  mangal  or  chafing  dish,  containing  a 
charcoal  fire,  which  serves  to  light  their  pipes 
sod  to  cook  their  coffee  and  food.  The  only  real 
danger  to  be  apprehended  on  the  river  is  from 
the  Arabs,  who,  when  the  country  is  in  a  dis- 
turbed state,  invariably  attack  and  pillage  the 
raftB.  The  raftmen  guide  their  rude  ves^s  by 
loiig  oars  (straight  poles),  at  the  end  of  which  a 
few  split  canes  are  fastened  by  a  piece  of  twine. 

A  curiously-formed  reasel,  of  a  crescent  shape, 
carrying  one  mast  and  a  large  lateen  sail,  trades 
between  Baghdad  and  Bussora ;  under  a  fair  wind, 
it  can  reach  the  latter  place  in  six  or  seven  days. 

The  Kasfitnir  boats  are  the  Bagla^  a  large 
vessel;  the  Parinda,  a  light,  fast-sailing  boat; 
the  Bahta^  a  large-sized  barge  for  loading  grain ; 
the  Dttnga^  for  onlinaiy  merchandise ;  the  Shikari, 
and  the  small  Banduqi  Shikari. 

On  the  Indus,  five  kinds  of  boats  are  used  be- 
tween Attock  and  the  sea.  On  the  Kabul  river 
and  on  the  Upper  Indus  it  is  still  the  custom  to 
staff  skins  with  reeds  or  straw,  as  floats.  General 
Ferrier  descended  the  E[abul  river  from  Jalalabad  to 
Attock  on  a  raft  so  constructed.  The  best  known 
are  the  Zontk  of  the  Upper  Indus,  the  Dunda  or 
/Htiufi,  which  plies  from  Mithancote  to  the  sea, 
and  the  Dugga,  which,  from  its  strong  build,  is 
specially  suited  to  the  navigation  of  the  rapids 
between  Attock  and  Kalabagh.  The  better  kinds 
of  wood  used  in  their  construction  (aissu  and  largo 
h&bid)  are  procured  with  difficulty ;  and  various 
timhm  are  generally  seen  in  one  boat,  such  as 
mo,  babul,  deodar,  chir,  bahn,  and  kariL 
Mikbar  teak  is  much  prized  in  the  Lower  Indus, 
aad  fetches  a  large  price.  The  ordinary  ferry 
boats  are  constructed  by  the  sides  and  bottom 
being  prepared  separately,  and  brought  together 
to  be  seccoed  by  knees  or  crooked  pieces  nailed  to 
the  bottom  and  sides.  The  bottom  is  made  of  sissu, 
the  knees  of  mulberry  or  olive,  and  the  side 
pbnks  of  deodar.  The  wedges  and  trenails  are 
tmally  made  of  tut  and  kahu.  Ropes  for  rafts 
aad  boats  are  prepared  either  from  hemp  (Canna- 
bis Indies),  siAi  (Saccharum  spontaneum),  Typha 
latifolia,  <uib,  or  other  reeds,  common  on  the  nver 
bsnL  Munj  (Saccharum  munja)  is  also  largely 
oiiipk>yed  by  the  nati  ve  boatmen.  The  great  boat- 
boflding  localities  of  the  Pan  jab  are  Pind  Dadun 
Khan,  Wazirabad,  Jhelum,  Attock,  Nowshera, 
Haihtnagar,  Mokhud,  and  Kalabagh. 

The  Panjah  boats,  ships,  oars,  etc,  are  made  of 
Aeacia  speciosa,  Capparis  aphylla,  Cedms  deodara, 
Dalbergia  sissu,  Fraxinus  noribunda,  Olea  Euro- 
Ma,  Pinus  longifolia,  Populus  Euphratica,  and 
Sahadora  oleoides. 

Hie  boat  in  common  use  for  transport  in  Sind 
and  tlie  lower  part  of  the  river  is  the  Dunda  or 
Thmdi;  it  is  flat-bottomed,  with  a  slight  convex 
indiJiation,  for  the  additional  facility  of  getting 
off  sandbanks.  The  Dundi  consists  of  three  dis- 
tiiiet  parts,  the  two  sides  and  bottom,  the  latter 
hmg  adjusted  to  the  others  by  warping  the  end 
np  to  the  dope  required,  and  then  strengthened 
with  joints  or  ribs  (as  l^ey  are  termed) ;  the  boat 
thiis  admits  of  b^g  dismembered  and  trans- 
ported, a  fact  oorrotoative  of  the  accuracy  of 
Alesmder*8  historians. 


On  the  SutleJ,  in  the  Indus  and  lower  stream, 
the  Zoruk  is  frequently  seen.  It  differs  from  the 
Dundi  in  having  no  elevation  at  the  stem,  is 
square  built,  fore  and  aft,  is  of  40  to  50  tons 
burden,  and  carries  no  sail.  The  Zoruk  is  the 
common  careo  boat  at  the  Upper,  as  the  Dundi 
bebngs  to  we  Lower  Indus ;  it  sails  pretty  fast, 
and  sinks  with  prodigious  facility. 

The  Dundi  is  well  adapted  for  the  transport  of 
goods,  but  from  insufficient  construction  many 
are  annually  lost.  From  the  scarcity  of  large 
trees  and  the  high  price  of  teak  plank,  the  carpen- 
ters are  obliged  to  use  the  small  wood,  and  most 
of  them  are  formed  of  innumerable  pieces  fastened 
by  bamboo  pegs,  nails  being  employed  only  to 
secure  the  knees  and  ribs.  It  has  one  mast,  is 
square-rigged,  and  can  only  sail  before  the  wind. 
Those  on  we  Khori  and  P^barran  branches  of  the 
Indus  are  from  20  to  30  candies  burden. 

Kotal  is  broad-beamed,  and  used  as  a  ferry  boat. 

The  Jumpti^  or  state  barges  used  by  the  late 
Amirs,  were  strong,  teak-built,  double-masted, 
decked  vessels,  propelled  by  enormous  sweeps, 
and  having  pavuions  at  either  extremity.  The 
Zoruk,  the  Nawuk,  and  the  Dunda  are  nearly  all 
flat-bottomed,  and,  though  clumsUy  formed,  are 
strong  and  safe.  The  Nawuk  and  Dunda  are  found 
principally  upon  the  Ghenab  and  the  Sutlej ;  they 
have  pointed  bows  and  stems. 

Maskak, — ^Natives  cross  the  Pan  jab  rivers  upon 
inflated  buffalo  and  sheep  skins,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  sewn  up,  and  the  legs  made  air-tight 
below  the  knee  and  hock  joints,  so  that  the  figure 
of  the  animal  is  somewhat  preserved,  and  they  are 
thus  easily  carried.  Burnes  says  he  has  seen  upon 
the  Indus  *a  man  with  his  wife  and  children  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  the  father  on  a  skin  drag- 
ging his  family,  seated  upon  reeds,  their  clothes 
and  chatty  forming  a  bundle  for  the  head.' 
Much  art  is  required  to  manage  these  air-bags. 
Lieutenant  Wood  nearly  lost  his  life  in  attempting 
to  bestride  a  Miissak. 

The  Tirho  of  the  Indus  is  a  rude  boat  made  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Typha  elephantina,  used  during 
the  inundations  for  crossing  the  river. 

Canoe  of  the  Malabar  Coast.  —  From  Cape 
Comorin  to  Calicut,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Peninsula,  the  coast  abounds  with  fish,  which  is 
generally  taken  with  the  hook  and  line  by  the 
natives  of  the  fishing  villages,  in  a  small  canoe, 
the  best  description  of  which  is  formed  from  the 
angely  wood  tree,  Artocarpus  hirsuta;  but  the 
inferior  sort  is  of  cherne  maram.  They  are  cut 
out  from  the  solid  tree,  and  are  from  eight  to 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  feet  in  breadth,  the  depth  being  about  one, 
or  one  foot  and  a  half.  They  are  managed  with 
much  dexterity  by  the  natives,  with  a  scull- 
paddle.  On  the  backwater  of  Cochin,  and  on  the 
river's  mouth,  they  are  employed  in  great  numbers 
in  taking  the  seer  fish,  or  country  salmon,  etc. 
The  largest  sort  of  boats  are  used  for  the  convey- 
ance of  rice  and  merchandise  on  the  numerous 
rivers  which  disembogue  into  the  backwater,  to 
the  extent  of  150  miles,  parallel  to  the  sea-coast. 
At  times  these  boats  are  converted  into  the 

Jangar,  used  on  the  rivers  of  the  Malabar  Coast, 
and  made  into  a  double  platform  canoe  by 
placing  a  floor  of  boards  across  two  boats,  with  a 
bamboo  railing  which  extends  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  fore  and  aft,  and  sixteen  feet  long ;  and  when 
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these  boats  are  thus  f onned  into  nfts,  cattle  and 
burdensome  articles  are  conveyed  across  the  rivers, 
as  also  the  native  regiments,  with  all  their  fol- 
lowers, horses,  bullocks,  baggage,  carts,  etc. 

Pamhan  Mancke,  the  Snake  Boat  of  Cochin,  is  a 
canoe  of  great  length  ;  they  are  used  by  opulent 
natives  and  Europeans  as  boats  for  the  conveyance 
and  despatch  of  persons  on  the  numerous  rivers 
and  backwaters,  particularly  on  that  between 
Cochin,  AUepey,  and  Quilon,  which  is  about  80 
miles  southward,  and  on  that  which  runs  to 
Ralipact  and  Trichoir;  the  former  place  being 
about  20,  the  latter  about  60  miles  to  the  north- 
ward. These  boats  are  from  30  to  60  feet  in 
length,  without  any  regard  to  breadth  or  depth, 
as  they  are  worked  from  the  solid  tree.  The 
broadest  do  not  exceed  3  feet  Those  of  the  raja 
and  oflBcers  of  state  are  very  handsomely  fitted 
up,  and  carved  in  a  most  fantastical  manner ; 
they  are  made  very  neat,  and  even  splendid,  with 
painting,  gilding,  etc.  The  largest  boats  arc 
sculled  by  about  twenty  men,  double-banked ; 
and  when  pressed,  their  velocity  is  surprising,  as 
much  as  a  mile  in  five  minutes.  Mr.  Edye  nad 
himself  been  sculled  in  one  of  them  a  distance  of 
forty-eight  miles  in  six  hours.  These  boats  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  rivers ;  for  it  frequently 
occurs  that  in  the  dry  season  there  are  sand- 
banks, perfectly  dry,  nearly  a  hundred  yards  in 
breadth,  over  which  they  must  be  drawn  by  the 
strength  of  the  few  men  who  are  in  them,  the 
smaller  size  having  only  six  rowers  and  a  cockswain. 
Those  natives  who  can  afford  the  expense,  have 
the  cabin  neatly  fitted  up  with  Venetian  blinds  on 
the  sides,  but  generally  the  cuscus  or  ^ass-mat 
is  substituted.  This  boat  is  formed  from^  the 
angely-wood,  which  is  very  durable  if  kept  oiled. 

Cochin  Bandar  Manchej  or  Canoe,  of  Burthen, — 
are  canoes  which  are  en  t  and  formed  from  thelargest 
and  softest  timber  of  the  forest.  They  are  from 
20  to  50  feet  in  length,  their  breadth  and  depth 
being  proportioned  to  the  full  size  of  the  tree,  so 
as  to  reduce  its  dunensions  as  little  as  possible. 
They  will  carry  about  18  tons  burden,  and  are 
made  from  3  to  5  inches  thick  at  the  bottom  ;  but 
at  the  top  of  the  side,  or  gunwale,  about  1^ 
to  2  inches,  with  a  proportionate  increase  ol 
thickness  at  the  extreme  ends  to  protect  the  end- 
grain  of  the  wood,  and  withstand  any  shock  that 
they  may  meet  with.  At  the  distance  of  about  5 
feet  on  the  inside  there  are  ribs  about  6  inches 
broad,  projecting  about  2  inches  from  the  side  of 
the  boat,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  support  and 
strength  to  the  body  of  the  canoe.  These  boats 
may  be  considered  valuable  for  the  service  of  the 
port  at  which  they  are  used,  and,  notwithstanding 
their  heavy  appearance,  they  are  very  buoyant, 
and  go  very  fast  through  the  water.  In  one  of 
about  35  feet  long,  with  six  men  and  a  tindal 
(cockswain),  Edye  passed  the  Minden*8  (the 
admiral^s  ship)  barge,  which  had  twelve  men  on 
board,  and  in  a  distance  of  four  miles  to  that  ship's 
anchorage  he  gained  on  them  by  time  about 
twenty  minutes,  although  there  was  a  strong  sea- 
breeze  and  sw^  against  him.  At  Cochin,  these 
boats  are  used  for  the  putpoee  of  conveying  various 
articles  of  burden  and  water  to  the  ships  in  the 
roads. 

Mangalore  Mancke  of  the  Western  Coast  of  (he 
Peninsula  is  a  flat-bottomed  boat  of  burden,  fibout 
25  to  35  feet  long,  6  to  7  feet  broad,  and  4  to  5 
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feet  deep.  It  is  formed  to  meet  the  river,  which 
is  very  shallow  and  fiat ;  and  to  land  the  cargoes 
of  the  Patamars,  which  are  discharged  and  loaded 
at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers.  These  bsats  are  sewed 
together  similar  to  the  masula  boat  and  other 
native  vessels ;  they  are  forced  alone  by  bamboo 
poles,  as  the  water  is  not  more  than  from  6  to  10 
feet  deep,  except  in  the  south-west  monsoon, 
when  the  rapids  swell,  and  the  whole  of  the  river 
is  considered  imnassaole;  and  at  this  period  all 
the  vessels  are  taxen  to  the  shore  and  hud  up. 

Calicut  Manche  is  a  boat  very  similar  to  that 
of  Mangalore,  with  the  exception  only  of  a  raking 
stem,  for  the  purpose  of  takmg  the  beach,  as  the 
port  of  Calicut  is  open  to  the  coast  and  there  is  no 
river.  These  boats  are  propelled  by  the  paddle 
and  sail,  and  generally  carry  eight  men ;  they  are 
much  employed  in  watering  and  completing  the 
sea-stook  of  ships  homeward-bound ;  also  in  load- 
ing ships  with  pepper,  timber,  etc.,  for  Bombay ; 
and  in  shipping  the  produce  of  the  forests  of 
Canara  and  Malabar,  all  of  which  is  rafted  off  to 
vessels  called  Dow,  Boatile,  Patamar,  etc. 

Ptinyani  Manche  is  a  coasting  boat,  of  about  50 
feet  long,  10  to  12  feet  broad,  and  5  to  7  feet 
deep.  It  is  framed  with  timbers  and  planks, 
which  are  sewed  together.  The  timbers  are  about 
4  feet  asunder,  and  on  them,  inside,  some  few 
planks  are  placed  as  bands  and  clamps,  which  are 
nailed  to  the  frame.  These  are  very  tadely  put 
together,  and  not  of  much  importance  either  in 
form  or  construction.  During  the  south-west 
monsoon,  or  from  Jnne  to  November,  they  are  laid 
up  at  Baipur  river  for  safety,  and  are  only  used 
in  the  fine-weather  season.  They  carry  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  cocoanut  tree,  viz.  coir,  copra, 
cajan,  the  leaf  of  the  Corypha  umbraculifera, 
which  is  used  for  coverings  of  houses,  also  for 
books,  and  various  other  purposes;  jagari,  oil,  and 
arrack,  to  Cochin  and  Mangalore :  and  bring  from 
these  ports  rice,  cloth,  salt,  etc.  These  vessels  keep 
along  shore,  and  take  advantage  of  the  sul  in 
rowing.  They  have  generally  from  eight  to  ten 
men,  who  are  fishermen  of  the  Mopila  caste  of 
Musalmans,  descendants  of  the  first  Arabian  eettlen 
on  the  shores  of  the  Peninsula,  and  who,  marrying 
the  daughters  of  the  country,  obtained  the  name 
of  Mapillai. 

The  Boatila  Manche  of  the  island  of  Cevloi 
navigates  the  Gulf  of  Manar,  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  Peninsula  of  India.  This  boat,  whidi 
is  about  50  to  60  feet  in  length,  16  to  18  feet  is 
breadth,  and  8  to  10  feet  in  depth,  has  more  of  the 
European  form  than  any  of  the  Indian-built  veseeSs 
that  are  met  with.  The  after  part  shows  the 
origin  to  be  of  Portuguese  construction,  as  it  ii 
very  similar  to  that  of  many  of  the  boats  still  is 
use  by  the  people  of  that  country,  which  are  ni^ 
to  be  of  the  same  shape  as  the  vessels  in  wKid 
Yasco  De  Gama  sailed  to  India.  They  have  > 
deck  fore  and  aft,  and  are  built  with  all  sorts  d 
jungle  wood  in  a  veiy  rough  manner,  and  fastenel 
with  nails  and  bolts.  They  are  equipped  with  ott 
mast,  which  inclines  forward,  and  a  square  htg- 
sail ;  also  a  small  bowsprit,  at  about  the  angle  d 
45®,  with  a  sort  of  jib  foresail,  one  pair  d 
shrouds,  and  a  backstay,  which  completes  ^ 
ringing.  These  vessels  carry  on  the  traile  of  tii 
island  across  the  gulf.  Ihe  exports  are  lAm, 
tobacco,  etc.,  and  the  imports,  cloth. 

The  Bombay  Fishing  Boat  is  one  of  the  BiriSM 
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and  most  elegant  sea-going  resselB  of  that  coast. 
A  complete  set  of  models  of  the  natire  vessels 
ptjing  on  the  coast,  at  an  estunated  price  of  Rs.15 
each,  or  about  Rs.lOOO  in  all,  was  sent  to  the 
Exhibition  of  1851.  The  mode  of  building  is 
preeisely  the  reverse  of  that  pursued  bj  Europeans, 
vfao  begin  with  drawing  the  lines,  then  lay  down 
the  ked,  ribs,  and  frame,  and  finally  applying  the 
planking.  In  India,  drawn  lines  are  dispensed 
with  altogether.  Having  laid  down  the  keel,  the 
Indian  shipbuilders  fasten  on  the  planking,  leaving 
the  ribB  and  frame  to  the  last.  The  keel  having 
been  laid,  and  the  stem  and  stemposts  put  in 
their  places,  thev  are  fashioned  in  both  sides  with 
a  groove.  The  lower  edge  of  the  plank  next  laid 
k  made  to  conform  in  shape  to  this.  The  under 
groove  18  smeared  over  with  red  ochre  and  water, 
and  the  edge  of  the  plank  that  follows  is  tried  on 
from  tame  to  time  till  it  takes  a  tinge  everywhere, 
showing  with  what  exactness  it  coincides.  It  is 
then  steeped  in  water,  and  bent  over  a  fire  of  wood 
into  the  proper  shape,  and  applied  to  its  place. 
When  all  is  ready,  the  channel  in  the  lower  plank 
k  filled  tip  with  cotton  and  tar.  The  two  planks 
are  sow  sewed  together  in  the  following  manner, 
— a  pair  of  holes  are  bored  in  the  upper  and  a 
eoETespondiDg  pair  in  the  lower  plank,  all  along 
at  intervals  of  a  foot  or  two,  according  to  the 
natmre  of  the  lines ;  a  strong  coir  string  is  laced 
duoogh  this  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  the  knot 
bong  inside.  A  stout  wedge  of  wood  is  next 
driven  through  the  strings  outside,  so  as  to  bring 
tile  planks  perfectly  in  contact.  The  planks  being 
pt  soffidently  in  their  places,  when  gunwale  high 
IS  attained,  nie  timbers  are  put  in ;  when  the 
piai^  have  been  nailed  to  them,  the  sewing  holes 
ace  filled  up  either  with  nails  when  opposite  a 
timber,  or  with  wooden  pins.  The  masts  rake 
forward  instead  of  back ;  tbe  keel  is  hollow  in  the 
middle,  and  not  so  long  as  the  stempost ;  the  fore- 
part of  llie  boat  sharp,  with  hollow  fines,  tbe  stem 
phmp  and  rom[id.  The  Bombay  fishing  boats 
ean  beat  the  best  of  the  English  yachts.  There 
aie  three  great  fishing  villages  in  Bombay  island, 
at  Worlee,  Sewree,  and  Mahhn.  A  Patamar 
empIoyB  from  15  to  20  men,  a  fishing  boat  from 
10  to  15,  a  canoe  from  3  to  4.  Canoes  are  chiefly 
em^oyed  in  the  coast  fishing,  and  attending  the 
men  <hl  the  mud  banks,  and  in  landing  cargo  when 
Nereis  no  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  larger 
TOMcis,  They  are  hollowed  out  of  a  single  loff, 
and  are  rery  serviceable,  handsome-lookinff,  welT- 
itBoAed  craft  They  are  impelled  either  by 
'  p^i^p»  or  sails ;  when  the  latter  are  employed,  an 
outrigger  is  resorted  to ;  they  will  bear  a  suipris- 
ing  stretch  of  canvas,  and  make  their  way  rapidly 
Unongh  the  water. 

Tbe  Patamar  vessels  sail  remarkably  well,  and 
stov  a  good  cargo.    They  belong  principally  to 
3ombay  merchants,  and  j^rtly  cany  on  the  coast- 
ing tnde  to  that  port    They  are  grab-built,  that 
is,  witJi  a  prow  stem,  which  is  the  same  length  as 
tb«  keel ;  and  the  dimensions  of  the  large  class  are 
76  feet  6  inches  in  length,  21  feet  6  inches  in 
biBsdtli,  11  feet  9  inches  in  depth,  and  about  200 
tons  burden.    They  are  planked  with  teak,  upon 
janfi^  wood  fnunes,  and  are  reaUy  very  handsome 
TTomrli.   being   put  iog^ec  in    the  European 
xrmBaer,  with  na&s,  bolts,  etc. ;  and  their  bottoms 
AT^   tfieathed  with  inch-board,  and  a  lajrer  of 
cb:on9m  mxed  with  cocoanut  oil  and  a  portion  of 


damar  (country  rosin) ;  this  is  a  veiy  durable 
substance,  and  a  ereat  preservative  to  tbe  plaiJc 
against  worms.  Some  of  the  smaller  of  these 
vessels,  of  about  sixty  tons  burden,  are  sewed 
together  with  coir,  as  other  native  boats  are.  The 
SD^  class  has  one,  and  the  large  class  two,  masts, 
with  the  lateen  sail ;  the  foremast  raking  forward, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  ponderous  yard 
clear  when  it  is  raised  or  lowered.  The  yard  is 
slung  at  one-third  of  its  length ;  the  tack  of  the 
sail  is  brought  to  the  stem-head,  through  a  fixed 
block,  and  the  sheet  hauled  aft  at  the  side,  as 
usual  The  halyard  is  a  pendent  and  treble 
block  from  the  masthead  aft  to  midships;  thus 
acting  as  a  backstay  for  the  mast's  security, 
together  with  about  two  pairs  of  shrouds.  These 
vessels  generally  export  salt  from  Bombay  to 
the  coast,  and  take  back  coir,  rice,  cocoanut, 
copra,  oil,  timber,  sandal -wood,  pepper,  and 
various  articles,  the  production  of  the  coast. 
They  are  navigated  with  much  skill  by  men 
of  the  Mopila  caste,  and  other  Musalmans, 
and  have  a  crew  of  ten  or  twelve  men  and  a 
tindal,  who  are  good  pilots  and  navigators  off 
the  coast  from  Bombay  to  Cape  Comorin^ — 
generally  speaking,  honest  and  trustworthy. 

The  Arab  Dow  is  employed  in  the  trade  between 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Arabian  coast,  the  Gulf  of 
Persia,  and  the  coasts  of  India,  in  Cutch,  Gujerat, 
and  Malabar.  They  were  also  used  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  for  war  and  piracy.  They  are  always  manned 
by  Arabs.  The  Arab  Dow  is  50  to  600  tons,  but 
usually  of  about  150  to  250  tons  burden  by 
measurement;  grab-built,  with  10  or  12  ports; 
about  85  feet  long  from  stem  to  stem ;  20  feet  9 
inches  broad,  and  11  feet  6  inches  deep.  Of  late 
years  this  description  of  vessel  has  been  built  at 
Cochin,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  most  perfectly 
in  the  European  style.  These  vessels  have  a  great 
rise  of  floor,  are  calculated  for  sailing  with  small 
cargoes,  and  are  fully  prepared,  by  internal 
equipment,  for  defence,  with  decks,  hatchways, 
ports,  poop-deck,  etc.,  like  a  vessel  of  war ;  many 
of  them  are  sheathed  on  two-and-a-half-inch  plank 
bottoms  with  one -inch  board,  and  the  preparation 
of  chunam  and  oil,  as  before  described,  which  is 
called  galgal,  put. between  the  planks  and  sheath- 
ing-board,  causing  the  vessel  to  be  very  dry  and 
durable,  and  preventing  the  worm  from  attacking 
the  bottom.  The  worm  isone  of  the  greatest  enemies 
in  India  to  timber  in  the  water,  while  the  white 
ant  is  as  much  so  out  of  it  On  the  outside  of  the 
sheathing-board  there  is  a  coat  of  whitewash,  made 
from  the  same  articles  as  that  between  the  sheath- 
ing and  planks,  which  coat  is  renewed  every 
season  they  put  to  sea.  These  vessels  have  gene- 
rally one  mast  and  a  lateen  sail ;  the  yard  is  the 
length  of  the  vessel  aloft,  and  the  mast  raking 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  thisjponderous 
weight  dear  in  raising  and  lowering.  The  tack  of 
the  sail  is  brought  to  the  stem-head,  and  sheets 
aft  in  the  usual  way ;  the  halyards  lead  to  the 
tafirail,  having  a  pendent  and  treble  purchase- 
block,  which  becomes  the  backstay,  to  support 
the  mast  when  the  sail  is  set;  this,  witii  three 
pairs  of  shrouds,  completes  the  rigging,  which  is 
very  ample,  the  whole  being  of  coir  rope.  (The 
Ei-i)ow  IS  a  smcdl  Dow.)  Several  of  these  vessels 
were  fitted  as  brigs  after  their  arrival  in  Arabia, 
and  armed  by  the  Arabs  for  cruising  in  the  Baa 
Sea  and  Arabian  Gulf,  as  piratical  vessels ;  they 
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were  also  the  class  of  vessels  of  which  Tipa 
Sultan's  fleet  at  Onore  (HuDawar)  consisted. 
When  armed,  thejr  were  too  powerful  for  the 
Bombay  marine  brigs,  but  this  never  happened 
but  when  in  great  numbers  and  the  brigs  weak 
and  unsupported.  Sir  John  Malcolm  says  the 
large  Dow  ships  make  generally  one  voyage  in 
the  season  to  the  southward  of  Arabia,  taking 
advantage  of  l^e  north-east  monsoon  to  come 
down,  and  the  south-west  to  return  with  an  ex- 
change cargo.  They  generally  bring  dates,  fruit, 
preserves,  Shiraz  wine,  and  horses,  and  take  back 
rice,  coir,  canvas,  cocoanuts,  ofl,  timber,  damar, 
etc.,  various  articles  of  cloth  of  the  country  manu- 
facture ;  and  from  Bombay,  European  articles  of 
every  description.  The  trade  in  those  vessels,  ex- 
tending from  Allipey,  the  southernmost  port  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  up  to  Bombay, — all  the  trade  to 
Bengal,— is  carried  on  by  ships  which  are  called 
'country  traders,'  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia  and 
Arabia. 

The  Bagla  or  Budgerow  takes  its  name  from  an 
Arabic  word,  the  feminme  of  baghl,  a  mule.  The 
Bagla  IB  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Cutch,  Gujerat, 
and  the  Malabar  coast,  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  and  the  Bed  Sea.  They  are 
Indian  vessels,  and  manned  with  Indian  seamen 
called  lascars.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  vessels 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Indian  seas.  Their  extreme 
length  from  stem  to  taffrail  is  about  74  feet,  the 
breath  about  25  feet,  and  the  depth  in  hold  11 
feet  6  inches,  with  about  150  tons  burden.  The 
peculiarity  of  form  and  extraordinary  equipment 
of  these  vessels  is  said  to  have  been  the  same  from 
the  period  of  Alexander  the  Great.  They  are  armed 
with  two  guns  on  the  after^t  or  right-aft  of  the 
stem,  for  defence  against  pirates,  and  have  their 


from  Madras  and  the  east  coast  to  the  island  of 
Ceylon  and  Gulf  of  Manar.  They  have  only  one 
mast,  with  a  long  sail,  and  are  navigated  from 
land  to  land  and  coastwise  in  the  fine  season  only. 
The  rate  of  current  in  the  Bay.  of  Bengal  is  very 
great  at  the  change  of  the  season  or  monsooo, 
as  much  as  sixty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 
When  they  are  off  a  port  in  a  calm,  their  sailors 
throw  a  handful  of  sand  or  shells  and  feathers  in 
the  calm  sea,  and  by  the  drifting  of  the  feathers 
on  the  surface,  and  sinking  of  the  sand  or  shells, 
a  calculation  of  the  rate  of  current  is  formed,  and 
they  anchor  off  the  coast  accordingly.  The  anchor 
is  made  by  lashing  together  three  crooked  branches 
of  a  tree,  which  are  then  loaded  with  heavy  stones, 
and  their  cable  is  formed  from  coir  yams.  In 
fact,  the  whole  equipment  of  these  rude  vessels,  as 
well  as  their  oonstraction,  is  most  coarse  and 
unseaworthy,  and  far  behind  those  of  any  oUier 
part  of  India. 

Mr.  Edye  remarks  that  among  all  the  nnmerous 
vessels  of  every  class  and  description  which 
traverse  the  ocean,  there  is  a  peculiarity  of  form  and 
constmction  intended  to  meet  the  various  locali- 
ties of  the  ports  or  seas  in  which  they  are  navigated  *, 
and  perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  globe  is  this  prin- 
ciple more  fully  displayed  than  in  the  Indian  seas, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  the  southern  Peninsula  of 
India,  including  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  the 
nature  and  chanf;e  of  the  season,  the  monsoons, 
and  the  navigation  of  the  seas  and  rivers,  are 
singularly  well  provided  for  by  the  truly  ingenious 
and  efficient  means  adopted  by  the  natives  in  the 
formation  of  their  rude  but  most  useful  vessels. 

Catamarans  of  Ceylon^  and  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Coasts  of  the  Peninsula^  are  formed  of 
three  logs  of  timber,  and  are  used  by  the  natives 


poop-decks  with  a  round  stem,  their  extreme    for  similar  purposes;  the  timber  preferred  for 

sections  about  the  centre  or  middle  of  the  vessel ;  '  *^'^' * — *-'^-  •-  -*  *^'*  ^ -^ '- 

they  are  very  broad  in  proportion  to  their  length, 
with  a  sharp  rising  floor ;  the  stem  is  straight, 
and  rakes  very  little  more  than  the  stem-post 
These  vessels  are  oonstracted  with  timbers  and 
planks,  which  are  nail  and  trenail  fastened  in 
the  most  mde  and  unsafe  manner  nossible.  The 
topside  above  the  deck  is  barricaded  with  mats  on 
the  outside  of  the  timbers,  which  mn  np  to  about 
eight  feet  from  the  deck ;  and  when  they  have  no 
cargo  on  board  this  barricade  is  removed.  They 
have  only  one  mast,  with  a  huge  yard  made  from 
two  spars,  the  small  ends  lashed  together,  and  a 
lateen  sail,  the  tack  of  which  goes  to  the  stem-head ; 
they  generallv  trade  like  the  Dow,  and  are  navi- 
gated by  Arabs  and  the  people  of  Cutch.  This 
singular  and  rude  vessel,  as  well  as  the  Arab 
Dow,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  coasts  of  Arabia 
and  the  Red  Sea,  which  are  subject  to  periodical 
winds,  during  which  these  vessels  are  navigated 
with  much  ease. 

The  Samhuk  is  a  smaU  coasting  vessel  from  15 
to  50  tons  burden,  trading  in  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Doni  of  the  Coromandel  coast  is  a  huge 
vessel  of  the  ark-l&e  form,  about  70  feet  long,  20 
feet  broad,  and  12  feet  deep,  with  a  flat  bottom 
or  keel  part,  which  at  the  broadest  place  is  7  feet, 
and  at  the  fore  and  after  parts  of  the  vessel  it 
breaks  into  10  inches,  which  is  the  siding  of  the 
stem  and  stem  post.  The  fore  and  after  bodies 
are  similar  in  form  from  midships.  Their  light 
draught  of  water  is  about  4  feet,  and  when  loaded 
about  9  feet.    These  rude,  unshapely  vessels  trade 
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their  construction  is  of  the  dup  wood,  or  cheme 
maram  (piney  tree).  Their  length  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet,  and  breadth  two  and  a  half 
to  three  and  a  half  feet,  secured  together  by  means 
of  three  spreaders  and  cross-lauiings,  through 
small  holes ;  the  centre  log  being  much  the  larsest, 
with  a  curved  surface  at  the  fore-end«  which 
trends  and  finishes  upwards  to  a  point  The 
side  logs  are  similar  in  form,  but  smaller,  having 
their  sides  straight,  and  fitted  to  the  centre  log. 
The  Catamaran  is  generally  navigated  by  two 
men,  sometimes  by  one  only,  but  with  great  ^ill 
and  dexterity ;  they  think  nothing  of  passing 
through  the  surf  on  the  beach  at  Madras^  and  at 
other  parts  of  the  coast,  where  the  boats  of  the 
oountiy  could  not  live  in  the  breakers ;  and  they 
are  propelled  through  the  water  to  ships  on  the 
coast,  when  boats  of  the  best  constmction  and 
form  would  swamp.  In  Ceylon,  in  the  monsoons, 
when  a  sail  can  be  got  on  them,  a  small  outrigger 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  two  poles  as  a  balance, 
with  a  bamboo  mat  and  yard,  and  a  mat  or  oottos 
cloth  sail,  all  three  parts  of  which  are  connected; 
and  when  the  tack  and  sheet  of  the  sail  are  let  go, 
it  all  falls  fore  and  aft  alongside,  and,  being  lighi, 
it  is  easily  managed.  In  carrying  a  press  of  sail 
they  are  trimmed  by  the  balance  lever  by  gdng 
out  on  the  poles,  so  as  to  keep  the  log  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  not  impede  its  velocitf, 
which  in  a  strong  wind  is  very  great  They  an 
frequently  met  in  with  ten  or  fifteen  miles  off  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  wiS 
convey  any  letter  or  despatch  to  the  ^ore  wiU 
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ttfety ;  but  as  to  its  diynees,  the  man  ^who  takes 
it  has  nothing  but  a  pocket  made  from  the  leaf  of 
the  areca  tree  (A.  catechn,  Linn.),  -which  is  tied 
roand  his  waist,  and  is  ihe  only  article  about  him. 
These  are  the  persons  who  are  employed  in  the 
pearl  fishery. 

Canoes  are  largely  used  in  India  as  ferry  boats, 
and  hsTe  shapes  and  forms  to  suit  the  rivers  and 
waters.  Small  canoes  are  formed  of  hollow  palmyra 
tree,  two  of  which  lashed  to  a  couple  of  spars 
farm  the  usual  mode  of  crossing  lakes  and  rivers 
in  the  Gircars ;  the  root  forms  the  head  of  the 
eanoe,  the  smaller  end  is  either  elevated  out  of  the 
water  by  the  form,  or  some  six  inches  of  the  pith 
is  left  at  that  end.  As  this  decays,  a  lump  of 
day  8np{dies  its  place.  Formerly,  seagoing  vessels 
were  planked  with  this  wood,  but  the  iron  fasten - 
ingiB  are  soon  destroyed.  BoAts  planked  with  it  were 
till  lately  oonomon  on  the  Godavery,  being  built 
probably  where  sawyers  were  not  procurable. 
Canoes  of  Calicut  are  hewn  out  of  the  trunk  of 
the  nusk-fruit  tree,  Artocarpttsintegrifolia.  Canoes 
of  Pmnt  de  Galle  and  the  Malabar  coast  have 
weather-boards  on  an  outrigger  in  the  form  of  a 
■naUer  canoe ;  tiiey  are  diarp  at  both  ends,  and 
beat  to  windward  without  tacking.  The  Jangar 
<tf  the  Malabar  coast,  for  rivers,  is  a  kind  of  canoe. 
The  P&int  de  GaUe  Canoe,  or  Market  Boat,  is 
formed  from  a  single  stem  of  dup  wood,  or  piney 
Tsrnish'tree.  They  are  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
feet  in  length,  from  eighteen  indbes  to  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  two  or  three  feet 
dtep,  exi^osiTe  of  the  wash-board,  which  is  about 
ten  inches  broad,  and  sewed  to  the  gunwale  by 
coir  yamB,  with  loose  coir  padding  on  the  joints, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  boats  used  in 
Ifidia  are  sewed  together,  which  will  be  more  fully 
described  below.  These  boats  are  fitted  with  a 
hahaoe  log  at  the  end  of  the  bamboo  outrigger, 
having  the  mast,  ysord,  and  sail  secured  together, 
and,  when  sailing,  are  managed  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  Catamarans.  Vessels  pasring  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  are  generally  boarded 
by  these  boats,  even  at  the  distance  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  miles  from  shore.  They  will  sail  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  in  strong  winds, 
which  are  generally  prevalent  there,  and  with  a 
crew  of  five  men.  As  the  outrigger  must  always 
be  kept  to  windward,  and  shifting  it  from  side  to 
aide  woold  be  impossible,  the  canoe  is  so  con- 
Btraeted  as  to  proceed  with  either  end  foremost. 
TtoB  form  of  canoe  is  common  wherever  the  Malays 
have  extended  themseWes,  throughout  Polynesia 
~i  the  ooral  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  Mada- 
_  and  the  Comoros,  where  a  Malay  colony 

settled.  The  great  canoes  of  Ceylon  called 
JiaXiaan  Qg  Yalliun  BXB  ususUy  made  of  the  Arto- 
Ganna  hirsnta,  the  angely  or  angelica  tree. 

Madrtu  Masula  Manche  is  used  all  along  the 

jiaafi'in  coast  of  the  Peninsula.    It  is  formed  with  a 

Bmt  bottom,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  beach 

in  the  smrf ,  when  European  boats  cannot  approach 

it.     These  boats  are  beached  in  the  third  surf, 

sad  taken  most  completely  out  of  the  water,  on 

tho  inunediate  recedmg  of  the  sweU,  by  natives. 

They  are  30  to  85  feet  long,  10  to  11  feet  broad, 

jumI  7  to  8  feet  in  depth.    Their  planks  are  sewed 

^ofjether  witii  coir  yams,  crossing  the  seams  over 

4^  wadding  of  coir,  which  presses  on  the  joints, 

jMsd.  prevents  leakage.    B]^  this  peculiar  means 

o#  aecnrity,  the  boat  remains  pliable,  and  yields 
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to  the  shock  which  it  receives  on  taking  the 
ground ;  whilst  boats  with  framed  timbers  and 
pknks,  nail  or  trenail  fastened,  would  be  broken 
to  pieces  from  the  heavy  surf,  that  at  times  runs 
as  high  as  from  six  to  ten  feet.  The  Catamaran 
can  be  kept  in  attendance  as  a  life-preserver  in 
the  event  of  any  accident  to  the  Masula  boat  by 
upsetting,  or  in  case  of  any  of  the  Europeans  being 
washed  out  by  the  surf.  The  crews  of  the  Masula 
boats  are  brave,  self-reliant  men.  The  Masula 
boats  receive  their  cargoes  and  passengers  from  the 
ships  outside  the  surf,  and  land  them  in  perfect 
safety.  They  are  rowed  by  twelve  men,  in  double 
banks,  with  paddles,  that  is,  a  board  about  ten 
inches  broad  and  fourteen  inches  long,  fixed  at  the 
end  of  a  pole.  They  are  steered  by  a  tindal  (cock- 
swain), and  one  or  two  men  constantly  bale  out  the 
water.  The  steersman  gives  time  by  a  song, 
which  is  sung  by  all  the  boatmen,  and,  according 
as  its  modulations  are  slow  or  quick,  the  oars  are 
plied.  These  modulations  are  regulated  by  the 
waves,  as  they  may  be  slow  or  rapid  in  succession. 

The  Ganges  boats  are  the  Budgerow,  Boleah, 
Panswah,Palwar,  Puteli,  Bhur,  Oolak,and  Dengi. 
The  bulky  Oolftk,  or  baggage  boat  of  Bengal,  is 
sometimes  as  large  as  the  Puteh',  and  used  for  the 
same  purposes.  The  Palwar  and  Bhur  are  sea- 
going ships. 

The  Puteli  is  a  large  boat  used  for  goods  traffic 

The  Palwar,  also  a  cargo  boat,  from  15  to  20 
tons  burden,  was  originally  built  at  Dacca. 

All  the  common  arts  and  manufactures  of  Bengal 
are  carried  on  at  Dacca,  but  in  none  of  them  do 
the  Dacca  workmen  show  more  superior  skill  than 
in  that  of  boat-building.  For  their  work  in.  this 
art  they  have  been  celebrated  since  the  reign  of 
Jahangir,  when  the  Nowarrah  was,  ^tablished 
here  for  the  protection  of  the  lower  districts  of 
Bengal  against  the  incursions  of  the  Mughs  of 
Arakan. 

The  Tista  river  in  the  Terai  at  Leelpigoree  is 
navigated  by  canoes,  80  to  40  feet  long,  some 
being  rudely  cut  out  of  a  solid  log  of  sal,  while 
others  are  built,  the  planks,  of  which  there  are 
but  few,  bemg  sewed  together,  or  cUmped  with 
iron,  and  the  seams  caulked  with  the  fibres  of  the 
root  of  thedhak  (Butea  frondosa),  and  afterwards 
smeared  with  the  gluten  of  Diospyros  embryopteris. 
The  bed  of  the  river  is  here  three-quartera  of  a 
mile  across,  of  which  the  stream  does  not  occupy 
one-third ;  its  banks  are  sand-cliffs,  fourteen  feet 
in  height 

On  the  Irawadi  rivers,  two  kinds  of  vessels, 
of  entirely  different  structure,  are  used,  the  larger 
of  which  may  reach  to  120  or  180  tons  burden. 

The  larser  boats  are  termed  Hnau,  and  are  of 
the  form  of  construction  more  commonly  met  with. 
The  keel-piece  is  a  single  tree  hollowed  out,  and 
stretched  by  the  aid  of  me  when  green, — a  complete 
canoe,  in  fact.  From  this,  ribs  and  planking  are 
carried  up.  The  bow  is  long,  with  beautiful  hollow 
lines,  strongly  resembling  those  of  the  modem 
steamers.  The  stem  rises  high  above  the  water, 
and  below  the  run  is  drawn  out  fine  to  an  edge. 
A  high  bench  or  platform  for  the  steersman, 
elaborotely  carved,  is  an  indispensable  appendage. 
The  radder  is  a  large  paddle  lashed  to  the  larboiurd 
quarter,  and  having  a  short  pillar  passing  athwart 
toe  steersman's  bench.  The  most  peculiar  part  of 
the  arrangement  of  these  vessels  is  in  the  spare 
and  rigging.    The  mast  consists  of  two  spars ;  it 
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is  in  fact  a  pair  of  shears,  bolted  and  lashed  to  two 
posts  rising  out  of  the  keel-piece,  so  that  it  can 
be  let  down,  or  unshipped  altogether,  without  any 
difficull^.  Nearly  the  same  kmd  of  mast  is  used 
by  the  lUanun  pirates  of  the  Eastern  Archipehigo* 
When  chased,  they  are  thus  enabled  to  run  into  a 
cre^  and  drop  the  mast  instantaneously,  so  that 
it  gives  no  guidance  to  their  whereabouts.  Above 
the  mainyani  the  two  pieces  run  into  one,  forming 
the  topmast ;  wooden  rounds  run  as  ratlines  from 
one  spar  of  the  mast  to  the  other,  forming  a  ladder 
for  going  aloft.  The  yard  is  a  bamboo  or  a  line 
of  splic^  bamboos  of  enormous  length,  and,  being 
periectly  flexible,  is  suspended  from  the  masthead 
by  numerous  guys  or  halyards,  so  as  to  ourve 
upwards  in  an  inverted  bow.  A  rope  runs  along 
this,  from  which  the  huge  mainsail  is  suspended, 
running  on  rings,  like  a  curtain,  both  ways  horn 
the  mast.  There  is  a  small  topsail  of  similar 
arrangement.  The  sailcloth  used  is  the  common 
light  cotton  stuff  for  clothing.  If  of  any  heavier 
material,  it  would  be  impossible  to  cany  the 
enormous  spread  of  sail  which  distinguishes  these 
boats.  The  mainyard  of  one  vessel  was  found  to 
be  130  feet  long,  and  the  area  of  its  mainsail 
would  not  be  very  much  less  than  4000  square 
feet,  or  one-eleventh  of  an  acre.  From  their  rig, 
these  boats  can,  of  course,  scarcely  sail  but  before 
the  wind.  But  in  ascending  the  Irawadi,  as  on 
the  Ganges  during  the  rainy  season,  the  wind  is 
almost  always  favourable.  A  fleet  of  them  speed- 
ing b^ore  the  wind  with  the  sunlight  on  their 
buying  sails,  has  a  splendid  though  fantastic 
appearance.  With  their  vast  spre^ing  wings 
and  almost  invisible  hulls,  they  look  like  a  flight 
of  colossal  butterflies  skimming  the  water. 

Pein-go  or  Pein-go-w/a  is  another  deseription 
of  Burmese  boat,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  peculiar 
craft  of  the  Ning-the  or  Kyendwen  river.  Though 
it  traffics  to  all  parts  of  the  Irawadi,  it  is  exten- 
sively used  at  Ye-nan-gyoung  for  the  transport  of 
petroleum.  It  is  flat-bottomed  or  neany  so, 
having  no  canoe  or  keel-piece  like  the  Hnau, 
but  bong  entirely  composed  of  planks,  which  ex- 
tend throughout  the  length  of  the  vessel,  wide  in 
the  middle  and  tapering  to  stem  and  stern  like  the 
staves  of  a  cask.  A  wide  gallery  or  sponson  of 
bamboo,  doubling  the  apparent  beam  of  the  boat, 
runs  the  whole  circuit  of  the  gunwale.  These 
boats  are  generally  propelled  by  oars  or  a  pole, 
though  occasionally  carrying  sails,  but  not  of  the 
same  spread  of  cloth  as  the  Hnau.  The  prow  of 
a  Burmese  boat  appears  to  be  regarded  by  the 
Burmese  boatmen  with  almost  as  much  supersti- 
tious veneration  as  the  quarter-deck  of  a  frigate 
is  by  an  English  post-oaptain. 

The  buoyancy  of  the  Pein-go  boat  is  increased 
by  one  or  two  large  hollow  bamboos  being  lashed 
with  rattans  along  the  water-line.  When  laden 
with  cargo  made  up  into  bales,  a  ledge,  about  8  or 
4  feet  broad,  made  of  bamboos,  with  a  rail,  is 
thrown  out  the  whde  length  of  the  sides,  for 
increase  of  stowage.  The  cargo  is  protected  by  a 
thatch  roof.  The  steersman  sits  at  the  stem  on  a 
high  chair,  elaborately  carved,  and  having  a  little 
thatch  roof.  When  not  favoured  by  a  breeie  tiie 
boat  is  propelled  by  6  or  8  rowers* 

Loung-zayet^  is  a  round-bottomed  boat,  with 
stem  and  stem  high  but  rounded  in  or  carved  in ; 
in  other  req»ects  &e  the  Pein-go-ma, 

Lowng-go. — Bottom  made  up  by  scooping  out  a 


very  large  log.  The  depth  of  the  boat  is  increased 
from  two  to  three  feet,  by  havmg  nailed  on  planks 
running  from  stem  to  stem.  Six  to  eight  feet  of 
the  stem  end  is  covered  in  by  a  hood  of  bamboo 
matting,  made  water-proof  with  earth  oil  or  earth 
air  and  dammer ;  here  the  crew  and  family  live. 
The  large  boats  of  this  description  have  a  mast 
and  sail ;  the  smaller  ones,  when  favoured  with  a 
breeae,  put  up  two  bamboos  ten  or  fourteen  feet 
in  length,  joined  at  the  top  and  spread  out  at  the 
bottom,  and  for  a  sail  both  men  and  women^s 
clothes  are  spiead  out  The  crew  are  three  or 
four  and  a  steersman,  generally  the  owner. 

Ka^doAay^  a  ferry  Doat,  bottom  made  from  a 
single  logf  ^es  planked,  tJie  whole  length  from 
1  to  2  feet  in  breadth ;  about  5  or  6  feet  of  the 
stem  end  is  covered  witli  a  rounded  hood  of  thatch 
and  bamboo.  The  steersman  sits  at  the  extreme 
stem  end  and  steers  with  a  paddle,  while  the  boat 
is  propelled  by  two  rowers. 

Sa-dko^  a  oanoe  made  up  from  one  log,  vary- 
ing in  length  from  6  to  15  feet  and  2  to  2i  feet  in 
broadth. 

Canoes  of  two  different  forms  are  in  use  on 
the  Irawadi,  some  of  which  are  ndiculoualy  small 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  they  cany. 

Loung^  a  racing  boat,  bottom  made  up  of  one 
large  long  log,  from  80  to  40  feet  or  more  in 
length,  with  a  side  planking  like  the  Ka-do-lay, 
paddled  by  25  or  40  men  acoording  to  size. 

Gandoo. — This  is  the  largest  kind  of  native 
trading  boat ;  it  is  built  on  a  canoe  of  a  single  tree 
of  the  largest  size,  chiefly  of  peengado,  but  teak 
and  thengan  canoes  are  also  used  for  this  purpose. 
These  canoes  are  from  25  to  30  cubits  long  and  3 
to  4  cubits  wide;  ribs  are  faatened  inside  the 
canoe,  and  planks  are  then  built  on  them  up  to  the 
size  required ;  the  largest  are  35  to  40  cubits  long 
and  8  oubits  deep,  with  a  breadth  oi  15  oulntBL 
Burden  from  40,000  to  60,000  vias,  and  have  a  crew 
of  from  40  to  50  men.  They  are  built  principally  in 
the  Henzadah  district ;  they  have  two  masts,  and 
are  rigged  with  square  sails  on  the  foremast,  gene- 
rally  two  of  very  large  sise.  They  trade  to  Anikan 
and  Dacca  chiefly,  the  cargo  consisting  principally 
of  cutch  and  cotton,  which  they  exchange  for 
betel-nut  and  tobacco,  and  generally  realixe  large 
profits. 

KaUxK'—This  form  of  trading  boat  is  an  improve^ 
ment  on  the  foregoing.  It  is  built  with  a  thick 
plank  from  a  keel,  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary 
vessels,  and  usually  with  the  fore  part  in  imitalioo 
of  the  Chinese  jimk.  The  largest  kind  carry 
about  20,000  viss,  and  the  rig  is  similar  to  the 
junk,  two  or  three  fore-and-aft  sail,  which  enable 
them  to  beat  when  the  wind  is  adverse. 

Sampan,  a  Chinese  ferry  boat  shaped  muck 
like  a  spoon  with  just  the  handle  cut  out^  leaving 
its  shoulders  projecting.  The  boat  is  flat-bottomed. 
built  of  teak  planks  nailed  to  ribs  set  aboat  1» 
inches  apart ;  over  the  ribs  are  planks  loosely  fitted 
on  and  forming  a  deck.  TheboatispropdUedbya 
single  Chinaman,  who  stands  in  the  bowl  of  the 
spoon  with  his  face  to  the  head  of  the  boat 
Sometimes  a  large  square  sail  is  used,  when  a  large 
square  mdder  is  shipped  to  guide  the  boat  A 
very  unsafe  boat  under  sail.  It  is  painted  liki 
the  junk  in  the  forepart  and  stem.  Abcmt  two 
feet  of  the  head  of  the  boat  is  planked  up,  ani 
serves  as  a  box,    Oostof  Sampan,B&50  ioKB.€a 

The  Sampan  boat  at  Singapore  is  ranarkabk 
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for  its  Bwiftoesa  both  with  aaik  and  oarB*  Whe» 
akilf  ally  managed,  thej  are  exoeeding  sale,  aadai^ 
aoiuetimea  emjiJoyed  on  rather  di^ant  ooasting 
Yoyagea,  fnxn  Singapore  to  Penang,  for  example. 
The  pamcmger  Sampan  ia  employed  at  Singapore 
wd  on  the  Iravadi  chiefly  in  conveying  paasengers 
between  the  ahore  and  the  shipping. 

Ckinaj  Malaccaj  Archipelago. — The  boats  of  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  are  the  Prahn,  Sampan,  Loroha, 
Pnkat,  Ghomraeng,  Sekong,  and  Tong-kong  or 
ling-ldng.  In  the  Eaatam  Archipelago,  the 
jesneric  name  for  a  boator  veasel,  large  or  small,  is 
Praho,  a  word  which  belongs  equally  to  the  Malay 
and  Javanese  languages,  and  from  these  has  been 
very  widely  spread  to  others,  extending  as  a 
synonym  to  the  principal  Philippiue  tongoes. 
Ihe  usoal  name  for  a  canoe  or  skiff,  lx>th  in  Malay 
aadJaTanese,  is  Sampan.  The  large  yesaela  which 
tbenatiTes  of  ^e  Aichipelago  uMd  in  war  and 
tiade  were  called  by  them  Jung^  which  is  the 
wQcd,  oozmpted  Junk,  that  Europeans  apply  to 
the  large  vessels  of  the  Chinese,  of  whidi  the 
pioper  name  is  Wang-hang,  For  a  sqiuure-rigged 
venel  or  ship,  the  natives  have  borrowed  Ihe  word 
Aojpa/  from  the  Teling  people. 

The  Ckomprtng  is  a  nver  cargo  boat. 

The  Sekang  is  made  of  one  log  of  wood,  very 
sharp  fare  and  aft,  with  long  outriggers  to  prevent 
itaopaettiDg. 

Paaijalltiagy  of  the  Malay,  is  a  canoe  made  from 
a  taee  in  Palembang ;  some  of  them  are  i2  feet 
long.  The  paddlers  were  liable  to  be  seised  by 
cieoodilea. — Court. 

The  Bidnk  is  a  cauoe  of  Sumatra  similar  to  the 
Pteitiallang,  but  with  gunwales  raised  by  additionid 
plaaxa.     It  is  a  safe  boat ;  used  for  goods. 

The  Malay  war  Prahu  is  built  of  timber  at  the 
lower  part ;  the  upper  is  of  bamboo,  rattan,  und 
k^in  (the  dried  leaf  of  the  Nina  (Milm).  Out- 
side the  bends,  about  a  foot  from  the  water- 
line,  runa  a  strong  gallery,  in  which  the  rowers 
sit  OKMB-legged.  At  the  after  part  of  the  boat  is 
a  cabin  for  the  chief  who  commands,  and  the 
whole  of  the  vessel  is  surmounted  by  a  strong  flat 
roof,  upon  which  they  fight,  their  principal 
we^ona  being  the  kns  and  spear,  both  of  which, 
to  be  used  with  effect,  require  elbow-room.— 
^fQTnfaCs  Ind.  Arch. 

The  ordinary  Prahu  made  use  of  by  the  Malay 
pirates  at  the  present  day,  are  fro|n  eight  to  ten 
una  burden,  very  well  manned,  and  exceedingly 
taL  Uaoally  th^  are  armed  on  the  bow9,  centre, 
md  stem  wiUi  swivel  piecea 

The  moat  common  jnraU  vessels  made  use  of 
imoDg  the  floating  communities  from  the  Straits 
to  the  soath-eastem  groups,  are  the  Penjajap  and 
Kakap,  with  Padnak^  and  Mah^y  boats  odf  various 
»ize  and  construction. 

The  Pgmjajap  Prahu  ia  of  light  build,  straight, 
uid  very  long,  of  various  dimensions,  and  carrying 
iBoally  two  masta,  with  square  kajan  saila. 
rhia  boat  ia  entirely  open,  except  that  aft  ia  a 
Eiiid  of  awning,  under  which  the  head-man  sits, 
kod  whflve  the  magazine  of  anna  and  ammunition 
a  atoned  away.  In  front  it  carries  two  guns  of 
■  foatcr  or  leai  calibre,  of  whioh  the  muszles  peer 
brouh  a  wooden  bulwark,  always  parallel  to  the 
ine  (rt  the  keel  Penjajap  of  large  size  geuezaUy 
mxrj^  in  addition  to  these,  some  swivd  pieces, 
aoooted  along  the  timber  parapet ;  while  boats 
t  inferior  tonnage  are  armed  only  with  two  lebh, 
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elevated  on  a  beam  or  upright.  From  twenty  to 
thirty  rowers,  sitting  on  benches  well  covered  with 
mats,  communicate  to  the  vessel  with  their  short 
oars  a  steady  and  nmid  motion,  the  more  swift  in 
proportion  as  the  rrahu  ia  sxnall.  Large  ones, 
therefore,  are  often  left  hidden  in  some  creek,  or 
little  maze  of  islets,  while  the  light  skiffs,  flying 
through  the  water,  proceed  on  their  marauding 
errand. 

The  Kakap  Prahu  is  a  small  light  boat,  provided 
with  a  rudder  oar,  but  with  no  other  oars  or  sculls. 
It  carries  oulj  one  mast,  with  a  single  quadran- 
gular sail.  Lake  the  Penjajap,  it  is  built  of  very 
buoyant  timber,  planks  being  held  together  by 
wooden  pins,  and  lashed  with  rattans.  The  pivate 
never  goes  to  sea  with  a  Kakap  alone,  and  tlie 
voyager  may  be  sure,  whenever  he  descries  aKakap, 
that  a  Penjajap  is  not  far  behind,  movipg  along, 
perhaps  in  the  shadow  (if  the  high  coast,  or  lurking 
behind  some  island,  or  lying  within  the  sedusiou 
of  some  woody  creek.  Eight  or  ten  of  the  best 
fighters  are  usually  chosen  to  man  these  light 
sfiffa,  which  remind  us  of  those  flying  Prahus 
of  the  Ladrones.  In  calm  weatiier,  the  pirates 
row  in  these  buoyant  {^alleys  along  the  shore, 
or  mount  the  small  nvers,  confldmg  in  their 
agility ;  and,  knowing  well  that  if  surprised  they 
may  fl^  into  the  woods,  they  bear  their  little 
skiff  with  them,  and  launch  it  again  at  some  spot 
unknown  to  their  pursuers. — Kolff^  Eapport^  1831 . 

The PaduakanhBY^  a  single  mast  m  the  form 
of  a  tripod,  and  carry  a  large  lateen  sail  of  mat. 
They  are  from  twenty  to  fifty  tons  burden,  and  of 
great  beam,  with  lofty  sides,  and  little  hold  in  tlie 
water.  They  are  steered  by  two  long  rudders, 
which  are  lilted  up  when  the  vessel  is  moored  or 
passing  through  a  sqallow. 

The  trade  with  New  Guinea  and  the  Eastern 
Islands  (commonly  called  the  Bugis  trade),  and 
the  trepang  fishery  on  the  north  coast  of 
Australia,  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  ^e  Paduakan. 
These  leave  Macassar  and  the  other  parts  of 
Celebes  for  the  Eastern  Islands  durmg  the 
westerl]^  monsoon,  returning  with  the  south-east 
trade  wind. 

A  second-class  lUanun  pirate  Prahu  of  Min- 
danao carries  a  crew  pf  about  60  men.  It  has 
a  stage  or  platform  suspended  to  the  mast,  with 
grappling  hooks  attached  to  the  end,  which  is  used 
as  a  bridge  for  boafdinff  a  prize.  The  flrst-dass 
lUanun  pirate  Prahu  ofMindanao  carries  a  crew 
of  100  men  or  thereabout.  In  this  description  of 
vessel,  the  tripod  mast,  the  two  after  feet  of  which 
work  on  hinges,  is  used  as  a  bridge  in  boarding. 

Kora-kora  is  a  boat  of  the  Mfday  Arcbipela^, 
near  Batchian,  some  of  them  of  4  or  5  tons  burden. 
They  are  open,  have  a  bamboo  outrigging  five 
feet  on  each  side,  which  supports  a  bamboo  plat- 
form ;  th^  are  low  in  the  water.  A  boat  having 
two  outriggers,  with  balance  logs,  is  used  by  the 
natives  of  some  of  the  isUnds  in  the  Eastern 
Arohipe^ga  The  natives  of  New  Holland  appear 
to  use  a  similar  contrivance,  but  of  a  more  simple 
construction. 

The  Chinese,  besides  their  ocean-going  ships, 
have  Junks  for  war  and  peace,  and  for  their  rivers. 

iCoo-Ioy,  or  fruit  boats. 

Si-qua^  lighters  for  tea;  cassia,  passenger,  man- 
darin, flower,  .bed-ehamber,  and  Hong  boats; 
floating  kitchens,  and  floating  homes  for  sailors. 

Nam-^mo'Teng. 
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Slia-Teng  or  Sampans,  hawkers*  Sampans,  ferry 
boats,  dragon  boats,  post  boats;  floating  rice 
stores,  rafts. 

The  ocean-going  War  Junks  of  China  are  of  great 
size,  have  several  water-tight  compartments,  with 
very  high  bulwarks.  They  are  three-masted,  and 
generallv  flv  at  the  main  a  flag  with  a  representa- 
tion of  tne  I  in  and  the  Yang,  or  the  male  and  the 
female  principle.  The  sails  are  of  matting,  the 
mainsail,  shaped  like  a  batterfly's  wing,  of  mat- 
ting and  cocoannt  fibre ;.  and  cotton  cloth,  with 
ropes  made  of  bamboo,  rattan,  coir,  or  hemp, 
the  cables  as  a  rule  being  of  rattan. 

A  smaller  war  Junk  with  two  masts  is  employed 
on  the  rivers  and  creeks ;  the 

Hi'Fi,  or  Fast  Crabs,  also  two-masted,  are  of 
great  length,  very  narrow  in  the  beam,  and  cost 
from  2677  to  4378  taels  of  silver,  or  from  £800  to 
£1300.  In  a  calm,  oars  are  used.  Their  first  frigate 
on  the  European  plan  was  launched  at  Shanghai 
on  the  24th  May  1872,  but  since  then  a  power- 
ful war  fleet  has  been  built  for  them  in  Britain. 

Trading  Junks  of  China,  that  traverse  the 
ocean  to  Batavia,  Singapore,  Malacca,  Siam, 
Shanghai,  Tien-tsin,  and  Cbefoo  are  also  in  water- 
tight compartments,  some  of  them  equal  to  several 
thousand  tons.  The  sails  are  of  matting,  gunny, 
or  cotton  cloth.  On  the  stem-board  is  painted  a 
Foong,  on  a  large  board,  with  outstretched  wings, 
represented  standing  on  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  a 
troubled  ocean.  There  are  also  figures  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  On  each  side  of  the  prow  or  stem  is  the 
figure  of  an  eye,  by  which  the  seamen  imagine 
the  vessel  can  espy  sunken  rocks,  shoals,  and  othier 
dangers  of  the  deep.  Every  large  Junk  has  the 
idol  of  Tien-how,  the  queen  of  heaven,  carefnllv 
enclosed  in  a  glass  case  and  daily  worshipped. 
They  have  four  masts. 

In  the  Yang-tsze-kiang  river  the  ships  are  fiat- 
bottomed. 

KoO'Tay,  or  fruit  boats,  are  numerous  in  the 
Canton  river.  They  are  90  feet  long,  and  20  or 
25  feet  in  beam,  with  two  masts. 

The  Si-qua  are  so  named  from  their  resemblance 
to  a  water  melon.  They  are  one-masted,  with  a 
large  mat  sail,  and  have  two  large  sculls,  each 
requiring  six  or  seven  sailors,      t 

The  Ma-Yong-Shun  are  larger  than  the  Si-qua. 
Their  mast  is  of  the  form  of  shears.  They  cannot 
tack,  and,  having  no  sculls,  have  to  be  towed  in 
contrary  winds. 

The  San-Fo'Teng  are  cargo  boats  on  the  Yang- 
tsze ;  are  of  great  length. 

The  HoW'Tow'Skun  are  the  tea  boats  of  the 
Canton  river.  They  have  an  arched  deck;  are 
about  90  feet  long,  and  15  feet  in  beam.  The  hold 
is  4  feet  deep,  with  several  water-tight  compart- 
ments for  storing  the  tea  and  other  produce. 

The  Cha-Shun  of  the  Canton  river  is  another  tea 
boat  of  great  length  and  narrow  beam. 

The  iM'Shun  boats,  for  passengers  on  the  Yang- 
tBze,are  in  five  classes,  from  38  feet  to  72  feet  long, 
and  with  10  to  15  feet  beam.  They  have  one 
mast  and  one  sail.  They  are  licensed,  and  under 
very  strict  surveillance.  A  class  of  vessels  trading 
between  Canton  and  Hong-Kong,  100  feet  long 
and  26  feet  broad,  also  bear  the  name  Too-Shun. 

The  Cho-Ka-Shun  are  boats  in  which  the  manda- 
rins travel  They  are  not  unlike  large  fioating 
caravans.  Their  mast  is  in  the  form  of  a  pair  (3 
shears.    They  are  poled  or  towed  in  contrary 
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winds.  Their  saloons  are  spacious  and  comfortable. 
The  goddess  Loong-Moo,  or  dragon's  mother,  is 
the  deity  invoked  by  the  sailors  of  the  coast  and 
river  boAts,  as  the  queen  of  heaven,  Tien-how,  is 
of  the  sea-going  Junlos. 

The  Wang-lau  and  Fa-Shun  are  flower  boats  of 
the  Canton  river.  They  are  floating  caf6^  the 
saloon  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  boat, 
profusely  deoon^ed  and  ornamented. 

The  Chee-Tung-Teng  are  floating  hotels,  and 
sometimes  hired  for  travelling  in. 

The  Tan-Poo^  or  bed-boats,  are  much  frequented 
by  Chinese  travellers,  who  pay  horn  50  centB.  to 
a  dollar  for  a  night's  lodging.  Assignations  abo 
are  kept  in  them. 

The  ChU'Teng,  or  floating  kitchens,  in  size  and 
shape  resemble  the  flower  boats,  but  have  no 
decorations;  the  stem  is  fitted  up  as  a  humble 
caf4.  The^  are  largely  used  at  boatmen's  marriages 
for  providmg  the  dinner  banquets. 

Tne  Koong-Sze-Teng  or  Hong-Me-Teng,  known 
as  Hong  boats,  are  30  to  40  feet  long,  and  some- 
what resemble  the  gondola  of  Venice.  They  have 
carvings  and  gildings,  and  their  saloon  may  hold 
ten  or  twelve  persons.  They  are  propelled  by  a 
scull. 

The  Lou-Shun,  or  chamber  boats,  on  the  Cantos 
river  are  floating  temples  or  shrines,  at  which  the 
boatmen  solemnize  their  marriages  by  Taoiat 
priests,  who  also,  in  them,  say  masses  for  the  repoae 
of  the  drowned  and  the  unclaimed  dead. 

Nam-Mo-l^eng  are  boats  used  as  residences  bj 
the  Taoist  priests,  whose  services  day  and  night 
are  required  by  the  boat  popiulation.  They  are 
similar  in  construction  to  the  Chee-Tung-Teng 
boats,  but  have  no  glass  windows,  only  sliding 
wooden  shutters.    They  are  stationary. 

The  Chu-Ka-Teng  are  very  similar  to  the  Namr 
Mo-  Teng,  only  smaller.  They  are  stationary  river 
dwellings  for  sailors  and  river  boatmen.  They  are 
numerous,  and  anchored  in  streets. 

The  Sha  Teng,  or  Sampans,  are  river  boats  up 
to  28  feet  long,  in  great  requisition  by  persoui 
moving  about  on  business.  There  are  many  kinds, 
some  with  a  saloon  and  benches;  some  with  stool^ 
and  navigated  by  a  man  aud  his  wife,  or  by  one 
or  more  women. 

Ma-Leng-Teng  is  a  shallow  boat,  shaped  Ukei 
China  slipper,  and  the  boatman  faces  the  bow  d 
the  boat  as  he  pushes  the  oars  from  him. 

Wang-Shtiee-Too  of  the  Canton  river  are  feny 
boats.  They  are  propelled  by  a  scull  made  to  reit 
on  a  pivot  at  the  stem.  Each  is  licensed  to  can; 
six  to  fourteen  passengers.  Many  of  them  are  i 
great  length,  with  a  flush  deck  on  which  cattle  and 
horses  embark. 

The  Dragon  Boats  of  China  are  long  and  narrow, 
capable  of  holding  forty  to  eighty  men.  They  ait 
employed  by  the  Chinese  in  ^eir  boat  races  aaJ 
rowing  matches,  in  the  festival  of  the  fifth  dayd 
the  fifth  month,  usually  falling  in  June,  tai 
seemingly  relating  to  the  summer  solstice. 

Chaong-Loong,  or  Long  Dragon  boat,  are  mad 
used  by  pirates  who  infest  Uie  Chinese  rive^ 
creeks,  and  seas. 

There  are  snake-like  craft  on  the  riverB,  creeb* 
and  canals  of  the  Eastern  and  Midkmd  Frovinc0% 
used  as  post  boats. 

Tcha-Ho-Teng  boats  on  the  Canton  river  m 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Cfaaong-Loong.  Tbf 
are  used  by  the  river  police. 
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Sampan  means  three' boards,  and  is  the  ordi- 
naiy  name  for  small  boats  or  pants  propelled  by 
short  oars  or  paddles.  They  are  very  narrow, 
without  keels,  and  draw  very  little  water. 

The  Cktt'Teng,  or  hot  congee  boat,  has  a  small 
gsUey  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  its  owner  to 
lieat  rice  water,  calling  out,  Mi  chuk !  Congee  for 
lale. 
Other  boats  of  China  are  the — 
Ckay-Ttng,  or  sugar-cane  boats, 
Ckoy-leng,  or  vegetable  boats. 
Ckn-Yuk'Teng^  or  pork  boats, 
Fa-Teng,  or  flower  boats. 
KoW'Teng,  or  cake  boats. 
Kcng-Nga-Teng^  or  chinaware  boats. 
Mi-Teng,  or  rice  boats. 
Ngou-Yuk'Teng,  or  meat  boats. 
Na-Ckoy-Teng^  or  green-pea  boats. 
SoH-Kwa-Teng^  or  fruit  tioats. 
Tt^'Teng^  or  firewood  boats. 
Tai'Tow-Tengy  or  barbers'  boats,  which  are  the 
anaileBt  of  the  lot. 
Yu-Teng^  or  fish  boats. 

yiw-  Teng^  or  oil  boats. — Layard^  Nineveh^  ii.  97 ; 

/>iTW,  ne  Northern  Barriers;  Ferrier's  Joum,  429 ; 

Yak,  Embamy;  Marry  at,  Jnd,  Arch.;  Bunsen's 

%/X,    V.    233-264;    MignarCs    Travels,    242; 

fWkiJMf'  Pers.  Ohserv,  124-7 ;  Burton's  Scinde,  n. 

296;  CHiiRtii^Aam,  Hist,  of  the  Panjab,  19;  Dr. 

Te^;   Hooker's  Him.  Joum.  i.  392 ;  PowelVs 

Hasdbook;    WelUted's   Travels,  i.    16;   Burton's 

Mecca,  L  262 ;  John  Edye,  R.  As.  Soc.  1833 ; 

CrwKfwrd^  Diet;  St.  John's  Ind.  Arch.  ii.  183; 

Mr.  R,  Wallace,  iL  86;  Mr.  Netscher,  in  Uteris; 

JoKTu.  Ind.  Arch.  Nos.  6  to  12 ;  Court's  Paletnbang, 

101 ;  Kolff  Rapport,  1831 ;  Earl^  Voyage  of  the 

Dmirga,  pu  89 :  Bumes'  Travels;  Captain  Carless' 

Report;  Graphs  China,  246. 

BO-AY-GY-IN.   BuRif.   Bauhmia  Malabarica. 

BOBAN  ESWARA.    See  Karli. 

BOBBARLU.    Tel.    Dolichos  Sinensis,  X. 

BOBBEBY.    ANaLO-Hun>.  for  Bap-re.    Oh! 

thoa  Father  I  a  very  disrespectful  address ;  to 

cx«ate  a  bobbery  is  to  cause  a  disturbance. 

BOBBILI,  a  zamindari  estate  in  the  Vizagapa- 
tarn  diatrict  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  it  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  a  Hindu  family  since  a.d. 
1652.  ItB  fort  was  the  soene  of  a  tragic  occur- 
renee  in  ITd?,  when  it  was  besieged  by  M.  Bussy, 
on  the  instigpition  of  the  raja  of  Yizagapatam. 
M.  Bossy  offered  terms,  which  being  refused,  M. 
Bossy  then  in  one  day  thrice  stormed  the  fort ; 
ztnd  on  at  last  gaining  admittance,  he  found  that 
the  garriBon  had  destroyed  their  women  and 
jhildieo,  and  only  dead  and  desperately  wounded 
ruen  remained,  with  the  infant  son  of  the  raja, 
Elanga  Bao,  and  an  old  man.  Four  others  of  the 
iefeaden  had  not  perished,  and  two  nights  later 
.hey  crept  into  the  tent  of  the  raja  of  Yizianagram, 
Lfid  kilied  him  with  thirty-two  wounds.  Other 
roubles  followed;  but  in  1794,  the  son,  Ranga 
tao,  waa  restored  to  his  father's  zamindari.  Bob- 
fUi  town  is  Inlat  18''  34'  N.,  and  long.  83''  25'  £. 
'he  estate  has  154,443  inhabitants. — Onne,  ii.  p. 
5d ;  /aip.  Gaz. 

BOD,  in  lat.  29^  50'  20"  N.,  and  long.  24*^  21'  41" 
L,  ia  the  chief  town  of  the  tributary  estate  of 
od  in  Orissa,  which  has  a  population  of  108,868 
lala, — Hindus,  with  23  per  cent,  of  the  population 
Hn-iginal  tribes,  mostly  iCandh,  with  Pan,  Damal, 
doIa,  Sod,  and  Kent    The  Mahanadi  bounds  it 


on  the  north.  The  ruling  family  are  Kshatriya 
The  tribute  is  Rs.  800  annually. — Imp.  Gaz. 

BODANTA.    Tel.    Bauhinia  purpurea,  L. 

BODARA.    Hind.    Marlea  begonifolia. 

BODASARAM  BODATARAPU.  Tel.  Sphce- 
ranthus  hirtus. 

BODDA.  Tel.  Ficus  glomerata,  R.;  ¥.  race- 
moea,  Willd.  Bodda,  Atti  and  Medi  are  applied 
indiscriminately  to  various  kinds  of  Ficus,  but 
most  frequently  to  F.  glomerata.  Bodda-nar,  fibre 
of  F.  racemosa. 

BODDAMA  KAIA.  Tel.  Bryonia  callosa. 
Its  bitter  seeds  are  given  in  worm  cases,  and  yield 
also  a  fixed  oil,  used  in  lamps. — O'Sh. 

BODDA  MAMIDI.    Tel.    Cupania  canescens. 

BODDI  CHETTU.  Tel.  Macaranga  Rox- 
burghii,  R. 

BODDU  KURA:  Tel.  Rivea  hypocrateri- 
f  ormis,  Ch.  The  leaves  are  used  as  a  vegetable  in 
the  south,  as  are  those  of  R.  Bona-noz  in  Bengal. 
The  buds  of  Calonyction  and  some  sp.  of  Ipom<Ba, 
especially  I.  reptans,  are  also  eaten  as  vegetables 
(kura).— Fot^^-  Elliot. 

Boddu  Pavili  Kura  or  Ganga  Pavili  Kura, 
Portulaca  oleracea,  L. 

Boddu  Malle,  Jasminum  sambac. 

Boddu  Tunga,  Hymenochaete  grossa,  Nees. 

BODHI.  BuRM.  The  pipal  tree,  Ficus  reJi- 
giosa,  under  which  Gautama  attained  Buddha- 
hood.    See  Bo  Tree ;  Buddha. 

BODHI-SATWA,  a  Buddhist  saint,  who  in  the 
next  birth  becomes  a  Buddha;  a  candidate  for 
the  superior  Buddhaship  in  Buddhism  ;  an  actual 
experimental  religionist.  A  mortal  who  has 
arrived  at  supreme  wisdom  (Bodhi),  and  yet 
consents  to  remain  as  a  creature  (satwa)  for  the 
prood  of  mankind.  The  Bodhi-satwa,  Avalokit 
Eswara,  was  the  Chinese  Kwan  Yin. — Hardy's 
Eastern  Monachism,  p.  434 ;  Growse^  p.  96. 

BODICE,  or  Choli,  is  worn  everywnere  in  the 
south  of  India.  It  is  cut  in  square  pieces,  which 
meet  in  front,  and  are  tied  by  the  ends  in  a  strong 
knot  under  the  breasts ;  and  the  sleeve,  which  in 
some  instances  reaches  below  the  elbow,  and  in 
others  above  it,  is  put  into  the  opening  left  unsewn 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  square  body  piece,  llio 
construction  of  this  article  of  dress  is  very  simple, 
and  most  women  make  thev  own.  In  the  south  of 
India,  bodices  are  not  worn  by  the  women  of  some 
races.  It  is  only,  they  say,  courtesans  who  are 
ashamed  of  them  who  hide  their  bosoms.  A  form 
of  bodice,  named  angia,  is  entirely  closed  in  front, 
and  is  shaped  out  to  fit  the  bosom.  This  garment 
is  worn  alike  bv  Mahomedan  and  by  many  Hindu 
women.  The  dfress  of  Mahomedan  women  further 
consists  of  ^tticoats,  generally  very  wide  indeed, 
and  falling  m  heavy  folds.  Some  wear  an  under- 
petticoat  of  fine  calico  as  a  protection  to  the 
costly  stuff  of  which  the  outer  garment  is  com- 
posed, or  to  escape  friction.  The  stu£f — satin, 
silk,  or  cotton  cloth — is  gathered  into  a  strong 
band  of  tape,  which  is  tied  over  one  hip,  and  the 
plaits  or  gathers  are  carefully  made,  so  as  to  allow 
the  cloth  to  fall  in  graceful  folds.  Over  the  choli 
or  angia  bodice  is  a  light  muslin  shirt,  which  con- 
tinues below  the  waist,  called  a  koortni ;  and  over 
all  a  scarf  of  white  or  coloured  muslin  of  fine 
texture,  do-patta,.  passed  once  round  the  waist, 
and  thence  across  the  bosom  and  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  head,  IQce  the  sari,  completes  the 
costume.     Where  the  langa  or  petticoat  is  not 
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worn,  pai|MDa  or  tronaers  teke  their  place.  These  I 
are  aometimea  worn  loose,  as  in  Oudh  and  Bengal, 
and  ebewhere  as  tight  aa  they  can  be  made.  The 
cutting  out  of  these  tight  trousers  is  no  easy 
matter,  for  they  haye  seyeral  gores  on  the  inside 
of  the  thigh,  and  are  oontrived  so  that  they  are 
flexible,  however  tight,  and  do  not  hinder  the 
wearer  from  sitting  cross  -  legf^ed.  With  the 
trousers,  which  are  tied  at  the  waist,  are  worn  the 
angia  or  choli  bodice,  the  koortni  or  shirt,  and 
the  do-patta  or  scarf.  In  full  dress,  a  Mahomedon 
lady  wears  the  peshwaz  or  Persian  robe,  in  which 
dancing-  women  usually  perform.  It  has  long  tight 
sleeves,  a  tight  body  crossed  in  front,  and  a  very 
voluminous  muslin  skirt,  the  most  fashionable 
amplitude  being  about  fcMrty  or  even  sixty  yards 
in  circumference.  This  garment  is  often  trimmed 
in  a  costly  manner  with  gold  or  silver  lace,  and 
is  onlv  worn  as  a  hn&L  dress  or  at  domestic 
festivaiaL  Any  additions  to  the  above  consist  only 
in  variations  of  the  component  parts;  cloth  for 
bodices  is  made  like  saris,  with  coloured  borders. 
In  the  cutting  out  of  the  bodice,  it  is  contrived 
that  each  sleeve  ends  with  the  border,  and  that  it 
runs  round  the  bottom  of  the  garment,  if  not 
entirely,  at  least  to  some  extent.  Bodices  are  also 
made  of  English  white  muslin,  jaconet,  or  fine 
calico,  and  of  chintz,  provided  the  colour  is  fast. 
Many  are  of  silk  and  cotton  mixed,  others  of  silk 
or  cotton  only. 

The  silk  sari,  and  also  the  pitambar,  or  men's 
silk  waist-cloths,  are  worn  by  Hindus  at  enter- 
tainments and  festivals,  as  also  in  religious  worship. 
Saris  are  nearly  universal  for  Hindu  wear ;  and 
sonssi,  made  into  petticoats  and  trousers,  is  as 
universal  for  Mahomedan  women  and  men  also, 
and  it  has  this  advantage  over  saris,  that  the 
colours  and  patterns  differ  very  little  anywhere 
within  the  confines  of  India ;  whereas  the  sans, 
dhotis,  and  loongis  must  be  made  to  suit  par- 
ticular localities,  and  the  patterns  of  one  locality 
would  inevitably  be  rejected  in  another.  A  kind 
of  soussi  is  produced  in  France,  blue  striped, 
closer  in  texture  than  the  Indimi,  perhaps,  but 
belonging  to  the  same  dass  or  category;  and 
another,  called  grivas,  in  particular,  near  Vichy, 
both  excellent  and  fast-coloured  fabrics,  and  both 
used  for  trousers  and  blouses.  The  Indian  soussi 
are  always  striped  or  checked,  woven  in  narrow 
patterns,  with  coloured  yarns,  blue  and  white, 
black  and  blue,  red  and  blue,  yellow,  white,  and 
blue,  green  and  chocolate,  as  detailed  in  Dr. 
Watson^s  list;  and  they  are  worn,  fine  and  coarse, 
literally  by  millions  of  the  people  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  In  Sind,  under  the  shift,  but 
of  cloth  called  kanjari,  the  choli  or  gaj  conceals 
the  bosom.  When  it  passes  round  the  side  like  a 
bodice  and  is  fastened  behind,  its  name  is  puth. 
This  article  of  dress  is  very  often  omitted  in  Smd,  a 
fact  which  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the 
pendent  shape  which  the  bosom  assumes  even  in 
young  women  after  a  first  or  second  chUd. — 
Watson;  Burton's  Scintky  p.  301. 

BODOANDA,  a  Jakun  tribe  inhabiting  QuedaL 

BODO  JAMO.    Ukia.    Eugenia  jambolana. 

BODOKA.  Uria.  ?  In  Ganjam  and  Gumsur, 
a  common  timbei  tree,  extreme  neight  35  feet.  It 
has  a  light,  white  wood,  used  for  scabbards,  bazar 
measures,  boxes,  bullock  yokes,  the  poles  of 
palanquins,  tonjons,  and  toys.— Ca;;/am  Mac- 
donalcL 


BODON.  HiMD.?  A  tree  of  Chutia  Nagpnr, 
with  a  hard,  reddish-gr^  timber. — Cat.  Ex, 

BOD-PA,  a  name  of  met 

BOECHEE.  HiKD.?  A  red-colotu^  wood, 
very  hard  and  close-srained.  The  tree  giowi  in 
the  Santal  jungles,  but  scarce.  Seemingly  fit 
for  any  buuding  purposes.  Engineers*  Journal^ 
1860. 

BOEHMERIA,  a  genus  of  plants  bebnmng  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Urticacese.  The  species  in  the  East 
Indies  are — ^macrostachya ;  macrophylla,  Z>.  Don; 
platyphylla,  D.  Don;  frutescens,  Thunb.;  frondosa, 
Z>.  Don;  temifolia,  D.  Dofi;  nlicifolia,  D,  Don; 
interrupta,  WiUd, ;  goglado.  Many  of  these  are 
stinging  nettles ;  B.  nivea,  the  Urtica  tenadssimA 
of  Roxb.,  yields  the  Rhea  fibre  of  Aaaam.  B. 
salidfolia  has  an  edible  beny.  —  Roxb,  vL  590; 
RoyU,  872. 

BOEHMERIA  FRUTESCENS.     Thunb. 
PooahofthePARBUTTiAH.  I  Tenki, .    .    .    .    LmBOO. 
Kienki,    .    .    •  Lkpcha.  |  P6eeofGAnHWAL,KuiuON. 

This  plant  grows  wild,  to  a  height  of  6  or  8 
feet,  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  Eastern  Nepal  and 
Sikkim,  and  in  the  hills  near  the  Tend,  to  deva- 
tions  of  1000  to  3000  feet.  Its  fibre  is  used  for 
twine,  rope,  fishing-nets,  and  game-bags,  and 
could  be  woven  into  saildoth.  When  to  be  used  as 
a  fibroQS  material,  it  is  cut  down  when  the  seed  is 
formed,  as  with  the  oommon  flax  in  Europe.  At 
this  time  the  bark  is  most  easily  removed,  and  the 
produoe  is  best.  After  the  seed  is  ripe  H  is  at 
least  deteriorated.  As  soon  as  the  plant  is  eat, 
the  bark  or  skin  is  removed,  and  is  men  dried  in 
the  sun  for  a  few  days;  when  quite  dry,  it  is 
boiled  with  wood  ashes  for  four  or  five  hours; 
when  cold,  it  is  beaten  with  a  mallet  on  a  flat 
stone  until  it  becomes  rather  pulpy,  and  aU  the 
woody  portion  of  the  bark  has  disappeared ;  thea 
it  is  wcdl  washed  in  pure  spring  water,  and  spread 
out  to  dry.  After  exposure  for  a  day  or  two  to  i 
bright  sun,  it  is  ready  for  use.  When  the  finest 
description  of  fibre  is  wanted,  the  stuff,  aftei 
being  boiled  and  beaten,  is  daubed  over  with  wd 
clay,  and  spread  out  to  dry.  When  thoronghl] 
dry,  the  clay  is  rubbed  and  beaten  out ;  the  fibrr 
is  then  ready  for  spinning  into  thread,  which  i 
done  with .  the  common  distaff.  The  PoosJi  i 
principally  used  for  fishing-nets,  for  which  it  t 
admirably  adapted  on  aooount  of  its  great  sttengtl 
of  fibre,  and  its  extraordinary  power  of  long  re 
sisting  the  effects  of  water,  it  ia  also  used  f oi 
making  game-bags,  twine,  and  ropes.  It  is  con* 
sidered  well  adapted  for  mining  doth,  but  ia  n<^ 
much  used  in  this  way.  Pooah  fibre,  when  pro 
perly  dressed,  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  Europ 
llax,  and  wiU  produce  better  sailcloth  tha 
any  other  substance  seen  in  India.  If  potaid 
were  used  in  the  preparation  (which  ib  invariabt 
done  with  Russian  hemp  and  fiaz)  instead  a 
day  or  mud,  the  colour  would  be  improved,  tfa 
substance  rendered  ea^  to  <bes8,  and  not  liable  « 
so  much  waste  in  maninacturing.  Captain  Thoof 
son  thought  l^t  it  would  be  worth  twelve  mptf 
a  maund  in  Galontta. — Royle^  p.  368. 

BOEHMERIA  INTERRUPTA.     WxlUL 
Urtioa  interrupta,  Limn, 
Lai  biohhutee, .    .    Beno.  |  Kyet-bet-ya,  .    .    BrU 

Grows  in  the  Bombay  and  Bengal  Fresidenail 
and  in  Burma  Its  hairs  sting  lue  those  of  tki 
nettle.— Fot^i,  281. 
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BOEHMERIA  NIVEA.    Hooker  and  Am. 
Urtifii  tdwe^  lAmn*  I  Uriica  tenadaBima,  Both. 

„  mniiimnti,  Butifu  |  BoehmeriA  candicans. 
Caunagnat,  •  •  .  Bno.  j  Shea,  Dom  Rhea,  Hind. 
This  pfamt  is  ealtiyated  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
India  and  in  Ohiiuifor  its  fifares,  which  are  second 
to  none  for  8tren|[th  and  beauty,  and  are  nsed  for 
teitfle  fabrics.  It  grows  rapidly  and  loxoriantly, 
and  can  be  cot  three  or  four  times  in  the  coarse 
of  the  year ;  the  yonng  shoots  are  those  which 
are  used,  and  on  the  stem  being  cat  down, 
noiDerons  straight  simple  shoots  spring  up  from 
one  to  eight  feet  high.—- 2>rury'tf  Ux/td  PlatUs. 
SeeBhea. 

BOEHMERIA  PUYA,  Moyle,  is  botanically  a 
differait  species  from  the  B.  ni^ea,  though  its 
fihn  is  ahnost  identical  with  that  furnished  by  B. 
BiTsa.  It  flourishes  at  Darjiling,  Dehra  Doon, 
ind  other  places  in  the  north  of  India.  Its  com- 
■Mffdal  Tslne  is  the  same  as  that  of  Rhea,  afford- 
mg  the  Puya  fibre  of  Northern  India. 

BOEHMERIA  RUGULOSA,  Wedd.,  grows  in 
Gaiiiwa]  and  Darjiling  Terai. 

BOEHMERIA  SALICIFOLIA.  D.Don. 
Uiii0aMlicifo]ia.iZoa:(.  |  Sihanx,  ....  Panj. 
A  plant  of  the  Moluccas  and  of  the  HimalayM, 
M  Itt  aa  Dehza  Doon,  found  in  Simla  and  in 
Gadiwal,  and  in  the  Sutlej  vaDey  between  Ram- 
nir  and  Sungnam,  at  an  eleration  of  6000  feet. 
vmd  for  making  ropes.  Its  hemes  are  edible.^- 
IMe ;  VoigL,  280 ;  Ckgham,  Panjab  Report^  p.  68. 

BOEHMERIA  UTILIS.    Royle.    Rhea. 

Bai  or  Bun  Rhea.  |  LMpaah  of .    .    .  Nepal. 

Jungle  Rhea  is  common  in  Nepal  and  the  Assam 

forasti,  and  thriyes  best  in  the  vicinity  of  water  or 

of  nmning  streams.    When  unmolested  it  grows  to 

a  tree,  bat,  by  proper  management,  the  divided 

roots  afford  numerous  shoots,  and  the  plant  can  be 

pfopsgatedbyslipsaswellasbytheseed.    Itacul- 

tiiatioQ  for  its  fibre  might  be  carried  on,  as  with 

the  wiDow  in  Europe.    It  is  said  to  be  exported 

into  Southern,  from  Northern,  China.    It  is  culti- 

vitod  laz^y  by  the  hill  tribes  north-west  of 

Yunnan,  and  by  the  Singphos  and  Dhoanneas  of 

the  north-eaatmi  frontier  of  India  to  a  small 

e^dent  only,  for  a  coarse  doth,  but  chiefly  for  nets. 

The  Nepaiese  recognise  it  as  the   Leepeah  of 

NcpJ  (Joum.  Agri-Hortic.   Soc.  vii.  p.  222). 

His  fibre  is  well  adapted  for  rope-making.    It  is 

about  five  feet  in  length,  brown  m  colour,  strong, 

and  fleziUe.    It  is  afi  that  can  be  desired  either 

far  eaaraa  or  lines,  and  only  requires  to  be  known 

to  be  generally  used  for  sooh  purposes.    It  was 

made  into  a  nve-inch  tope  by  Messrs.  Huddart, 

aloi^  with  the  Dom  Rhea  or  China-grass,  and 

broke  with  a  weight  of  about  nine  tons,  or  pre- 

cifld|y  21,025  lbs.    Since  then,  it  has  been  made 

3p  into  ropee  of  various  sizes,  which  greatly  exceed 

n  tenaci^  those  made  of  Russian  hemp  of  the  same 

ize.     It  has  also  been  made  up  into  lines  and 

onisy  aome  of  tiiem  almost  fine  enough  for  fishing 

ines;  in  all  which  it  dispk^  its  fitness  for  aS 

iich  jKuposes,  from  the  union  of  strength  and 

ezibilitjr.    It  was  valued  at  £35  a  too.— Royle^ 

TO.  PL  p.  363. 

BO££^AAVIA  ERECTA.    Linn,    Hog^weed. 
B.  proeumbens,  Roxb.f  W,  Jc*  ^ 

kxU  *  ...  Hind.    Mnkaratay  kiray, .     Tax. 

.    Maleal.  I  Aiaka  mamidi, .    •     Tel. 
Bahsk.  I  Adavf  ffiamena,     «        „ 
▼a#.  «.  BoMa,  Oada-pooroa,  deep-toie. 
Vflr.  ^  Alba,  Bhwet-pooma,  wldte. 
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A  very  common,  troublesome  weed.  The  long 
fusiform  peiennii^  roots  strike  so  deep  as  to  render 
it  no  easy  ta^  td  dig  them  up.  It  produces 
blossoms  and  tipe  seed  during  the  whole  year. 
Horsfield  says  that  in  Java  this  is  deemed 
emetic.  The  native  practitioners  of  India  redLon 
the  root  amongst  laxative  medidnee,  and  prescribe 
it  in  powder.  The  small  round  leaves  which  grow 
at  the  joints  of  the  stalks  of  the  plant  are  eaten. 
--Roxb.  ii.  146;  Ains.;  0'Sh.f  Voigt,  828. 

BO-GAHA.    Singh.    Ficus  religiosa. 

BOOLE,  GEORGE,  in  1744  was  deputed  to  Tibet 
by  Warren  Hastings  as  ambassador. 

BOGNIO  or  Bounigo.    Japan.    A  governor. 

BOGRA,  a  revenue  district  in  the  Rajashye, 
Koch-Bahar,  division,  between  hit.  24""  32'  15"  and 
25*^  18'  30"  N.,  and  long.  88*  54'  15"  and  89*  48' 
E.,  with  an  area  of  1491  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  689,476  souls,  chiefly  semi  -  Hinauized 
aborigines  (rf  the  Koch^h,  Pali,  and  Rajbansi  races, 
and  the  Ghatwal.  There  are  also  a  large  number 
of  Kaibartta  cultivators,  with  boating  and  fishing 
castes.  The  moimd  of  the  ruined  dty  of  Maha- 
sthana  is,  as  the  shrine  of  Shah  Saltan,  largely 
visited  by  Mahomedans.— J3!«m7.  Dir.;  Imp.  Gaz. 

BOGSHA,  a  tribe  occupying  the  low  Terai 
adjoining  Rohilkhand. 

BOGUE  FORTS  were  captured  by  the  British 
navy  on  the  25th  February  1841. 

BOGUM-WANLU.  Tbl.  From  Sanskrit 
Bhooun.    Common  women.    SeeBaaava;  Mnrli. 

BOHIRA.    Hind.    Bignonia  undukta. 

BOHNI.  Hind.  With  shopkeepers  and  huck- 
sters, the  first  mon^  received  of  the  day ;  it  is 
the  handsel  of  the  British.  Throughout  India, 
credit  for  such  transaction  is  not  allowed ;  it  must 
be  a  ready-money  transaction. — Elliot 

BOHRA.  Many  of  the  If  ahomedan  shcpkeepers 
on  all  the  western  side  of  India,  ana  as  far 
east  as  Secunderabad  and  Bellary,  are  Bohra,  and 
they  are  in  many  parts  of  Central  India  and 
the  N.W.  Provinces;  in  the  Rajput  states,  on 
the  north-western  coast  of  peninsular  India,  and 
are  gradually  extending  to  the  south.  They  call 
themselves  Ismafli,  acknowledge  an  Archiman- 
drite or  religious  chief,  and  are  an  active,  intelli- 
gent, mercantile  race.  They  are  scattered  all 
over  the  country,  but  are  found  principaDy  in 
Gujerat  and  the  adjoiniog  provinces  of  Cutch, 
Sind,  and  other  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presklency. 
They  are  a  peaceable,  inoffensive  body  of  men. 
They  are  fair,  robust,  somewhat  taller  than  the 
average  Englishman.  Wilson  says  that  these 
appear  to  have  originated  in  Gujerat,  where  they 
became  converts  to  Mahomedaniam ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  come  from  Sind.  They  are  engaged 
in  every  brandi  of  commerce  as  wholesale  mer- 
chante  of  the  first  class,  as  well  as  pedlars ;  and 
sometimes  both  characters  are  to  be  found  In  the 
same  person.  They  are  a  chief  medium  through 
which  the  retail  trade  in  European  articles  is 
carried  on.  The  good  understanding  in  which 
they  live  with  each  other  strengthens  their  asso- 
ciation; and  though  they  have  in  former  times 
suffered  from  the  violence  of  power,  few  of  the 
industrious  cdasses  have  escaped  so  w^  during 
the  wofst  of  times,  as  the  Bohfa.  Thm^  are 
united  under  the  spiritual  rule  of  their  elected 
muUah,  or  prierts,  to  whose  orders,  in  oonfdrmity 
with  the  ancient  pitcepto  of*  tiie  remarkable  sect 
of  Mahomedans  to  which  they  belong,  they  render 
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implicit  obedience,  oorresponding  in  many  respects 
mth  the  Ismailiyah,  the  AnsarisJi,  the  Mutawibth, 
and  the  Druses  of  Syria,  and  holding  the  doctrine 
of  the  diyine  character  of  Ali.  They  are  of  the  sect 
of  the  Hasani,  the  Assassins  onco  so  dreaded  in 
£^}q>t  and  Persia^  for  the  murders  perpetrated  in 
blmd  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  their  spiritual 
chief,  so  famous  in  the  crusade  history  under  the 
name  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  or  Shaikh- 
ul- JabaL  At  Oojein,  in  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  time,  1200 
families  lived  in  four  mahal  or  wards  connected 
with  each  other,  bnt  separated  by  strong  gates 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  city.  No  one  except 
a  Bohra  could  enter  their  precincts  without  leave. 
The  chief  mullah,  who  resided  at  Oojein,  was 
appointed  by  the^  high  priest  of  this  class  at 
Snrat,  and  his  authority  extended  over  all  bis 
sect.  His  orders  regulated  their  most  minute 
actions ;  and  he  promulgated  annually  a  table  of 
roles  for  their  guidance.  He  estimated  the  Bohra 
in  his  diocese  or  charee  at  nearly  10,000  families, 
or  about  45,000  souls.  They  seem  to  abstain 
wholly  from  political  intrigue,  axe  liberal-minded 
and  open-handed,  and  as  g^^d  citizens  far  excel  the 
Mahomedans  either  of  Arab  or  Persian  descent. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Beohar,  trade. 
Wilson  says  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Gujerati 
words,  Yohora,  Wohoro,  and  Ohoro.  The 
Bohra  in  the  N.W.  Provinces  of  India  and  the 
Upoer  Doab  have  a  humbler  branch,  called  Eoyan 
or  Kebte,  who  are  money-lenders.  Sir  J.  Malcolm 
says  that  besides  the  Mahomedan  Bohra,  there  is 
a  tribe  of  Brahmans  from  Nat'hdwara  in  Mewar, 
who  have  likewise  this  appellation.— J?/^to^ ;  Mal- 
colm's Central  India,  iL  p.  Ill ;  Census. 

BOI,  Tel.,  also  pronounced  Bhui.  On  the 
Madras  side  of  the  Peninsula,  a  palanquin-bearer ; 
fisherman  employed  also  as  a  house-servant. 

BOIDU.  Tel.  A  man  of  the  cowherd  or 
shepherd  caste. 

BOIL.  The  DehU  boil,  Sind  boil,  and  Aleppo 
boil  are  very  intractable  diseases.  The  Aleppo 
boil,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  occurs  in  Tehe- 
ran. It  is  of  a  livid  colour,  not  painful ;  ita  pro- 
gress IB  slow.  It  is  called  the  Hebt-us-Sinne,  or 
the  Blotch  of  a  ^ear«  also  the  Haleb-chiban.  It 
is  seldom  cured  m  8  months. 

BOILA.    Nepal.    Bauhinia  YahliL 

BOIS.  Fr.  Wood ;  hence  Bois  &  batir,  Bois 
de  charpente,  timber. 

BOJ.  Hon).  Aoorus  calamus,  also  Typha 
angustifolia. 

BOJ  A.    Tel.    Inga  xylocarpa. 

BOJ  AH.  Hind.  Eleusine  coracana ;  beer  made 
from  this  grain. 

BOJAJA.    Jav.    Crocodile. 

BOJH,  also  Bojha.    Hind.    A  weight,  a  load. 

BOJIDAN,  the  root  of  a  small  plant  brought 
from  Dehli  to  Ajmir ;  used  as  an  aphrodisiac. — 
Gen.  Med,  Top. 

BOKA.  Hind.  A  basket,  pail,  or  leather  bag, 
for  throwing  water  to  a  higher  level.  It  is  the 
source  of  the  English  word  bucket.— £?«. 

BOKAAJRA  GAS.  SmoH.  Gomphia  aninis- 
tifolia,  VaU. 

BOKADA.    Tel.    Clerodendron  visoosum. 

BOKARO,  a  coalfield  of  the  Hazaribagh  dis- 
trict of  Bengal,  covering  an  area  of  220  square 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  Bokaro  river.  The 
quantity  available  is  estimated  at  1600  millions  of 
tons.    It  is  regularly  worked.— -/mp.  Gaz, 


BOKAT.    Hikd.    Asphodelus  fistulosus. 

BOKENAKOO.    Hind.    Zapania  nodifbra. 

BOKHARA,  a  khanate  in  Turkestan,  of  amall 
extent,  surrounded  by  a  desert    It  lies  between 
the  paraUels  of  lat.  37-43^  N.,  and  long.  60-68° 
£.    It  is  an  open  champagne  country  of  unequal 
fertility,  and  mtersected  by  the  Amu  or  Oxus  on 
the  southern  border.    Its  rivers  are  the  Amu  or 
Oxus  and  Syr  or  Jaxartes,  the  Kohik  or  Zar-afahan 
and  the  river  of  Karshi  and  Balkh.    It  is  ruled 
over  by  an  Amir.     The  population  was  esti- 
mated by  Irving  (1809)  at  8,600,000,  by  Barnes 
at  1,000,000,  by  Eraser  at  2,500,000,   and  by 
Balbi  (1826)  at  1,200,000.    A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  khanate  oonsists  of  a  clayey,  saline 
soil,  and  sandy  steppes,  with  a  visible  dope  to  the 
south-west,  while  it  is  barricaded  to  the  north- 
east by  huge  ranges  of  mountains.     The  prior 
occupants  are  the  Tajak,  whose  time  of  immi- 
gration into  Bokhara  is  unknown.   Previous  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  century  of  the  Hijira,  the 
followers  of  Mahomed  penetrated  there,  and  forced 
them  at  the  point  of  the  sword  to  embrace  the  new 
creed.    At  that  period  Bokhara  was  governed  by 
the  Samanides.     In  the  10th  century  the  weiJ: 
rule  of  these  princes  was  totally  overlhrown  by 
the  Uzbaks,  whose  power  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  for  in  the  12th  century  the  khanate  of  Bokh^ 
ara  was  deluged  by  the  overwhelming  flood  of 
the  Moghul  hordes  of  Chengiz  Khan,  and  the 
Uzbaks  were  driven  by  the  Moghuls  into  the 
desert  to  the  west  of  the  Syr-i-Darya.    Bokhara 
has  often  changed  its  rulers  and  modified  its 
inhabitants.     At  each  successive  influx  new  tribes 
were  added  to  the  bulk  of  the  population.    This 
intermixture  was  more  particuliu'ly  felt  whenever 
the  UzbidB  re-entered  the  khanate.    Of  the  Tajak 
there  is  but  a  remnant  left  in  the  city  of  Bokhara. 
Owing  to  their  peaceful  disposition,  not  to  use  the 
word  cowardliness,  they  abstain  from  taking  any 
part  in  warlike  achievements.    The  most  salient 
traits  of  their  character  are  avarice,  falsehood, 
and  faithlessness.    They  are  usually  tall;  have 
a  white  skin,  with  black  eyes  and  hair.    In  their 
dress  they  strictly  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the 
Koran,  and  there  is  much  greater  affectation  than 
is  observable  among  the  Uzbek.    Their  politeness 
in  conversation  often  becomes  disgusting,  espedal]; 
if  they  require  the  assistance  of  the  person  to  whoa 
they  address  their  words.    The  number  of  the 
Arabs  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  Tajaka 
They  are  chiefly  dispersed  over  the  northern  parti 
of  the  khanate,  having  their  headquarters  in  ths 
vicinity  of  Yardanzi  and  Samarcand.    They  havB 
not  relinquished  the  habits  of  their  ancestors,  tad 
continue  to  lead  a  wandering  life,  with  this  differ* 
ence,  that  the  severity  of  the  climate  has  induced 
them  to  exchange  their  tents  for  the  kibitki 
Such  only  as  are  compelled  by  the  nature  of  their 
occupation,  live  in  fixed  habitations.    Their  fea- 
tures betrav  their  origin.    Their  large  eyes  an. 
blade  as  well  as  their  hair ;  and  their  akin,  whi<i 
is  very  susceptible  of  the  effects  of  the  son's  rayi| 
often  oecomes  nearly  black  from  exposure.    Tbe| 
speak  Arabic  amongst  themselves. 

Bo^ara  has  grain,  fruit,  silk,  cotton,  dyes,  aal 
cattle,  all  unrivalled  of  their  kind.  Their  htamU 
are  celebrated  throughout  Asia ;  th^  camels  8Q^' 
pass  all  the  other  sorts  of  this  most  useful  domestic 
animal  in  the  south  and  west  of  Asia ;  and  their 
mutton  is  equal  to  any  in  the  world.    The  hiQf 
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eoontry  east  and  toath  of  Samarcand  ib  rich  in 
nuDcvaJB. 

The  Uzbak  are  undoubtedly  the  preponderating 
nee  in  Bokhara,  not  so  much  from  their  number, 
as  by  the  ties  which  bind  them  together.  They 
are  dinded  into  stems  and  sections,  like  the  Kir- 


ghii,  and  hare  their  elders  or  beys,  who  enjoy  a 
certain  consideration  among  them.  The  uzbak 
bnacfaes,  with  some  of  their  subdiyisions,  are 
eBmnorated  in  the  woik  called  Nassad-Mameti- 
Udiakia.  Many  of  their  tribes  are  in  this  khanate. 
Maogfait  encamp  at  different  pkces,  partly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Karshi,  and  pSirtly  near 
Bokhara,  and  it  is  out  of  one  of  its  branches, 
called  Tok,  that  the  reigning  dynasty  proceeds. 
UAtk  are  generally  mid^e-sized  men ;  the  colour 
o£  their  beuds  varies  between  a  shade  of  red  and 
daik  anbom,  whilst  few  are  found  with  black  hair. 
Their  dress  is  very  plaitt,  consisting  chiefly  of  khal- 
atu,  or  flowing  dresses  of  alaja.  The  wandering 
Usbak  live,  like  the  Kirghiz,  in  kibitkL  The  ex- 
ternal felt  is  usually  of  a  black  or  dark  grey  colour, 
but  the  interior  is  more  tastefully  ornamented  tlum 
the  tents  of  the  latter :  for  the  Uzbaks  hang  small 
eaipets  of  home  manufacture  along  the  sides,  and, 
thn^  the  work  be  coarse,  and  the  colours  gene- 
nfly  of  a  sombre  hue,  dark  red  or  brick  ctAovat  in 
partieolar,  their  presence  sets  off  the  tent  to  ad- 
vaati^e,  and  gives  it  an  appearance  of  cleanliness. 
Their  meals  are  very  monotonous,  the  staple 
fitiele  being  constantly  mutton.  Kumis  (fer- 
nnted  mare's  milk)  is  only  drunk  by  those  who 
kiq>  large  herds  of  horses.  Their  chief  occupation 
oQOBiBts  in  breeding  flocks.  Children  all  but  naked 
are  seen  driving  the  sheep  round  the  aul,  while  the 
chiel  sits  listlessly  in  his  kibitka,  leaving  all  the 
honefaold  affairs  to  the  care  and  management  of 
the  women,  who  do  not  differ  in  drees  from  the 
Kiighxs  women.  In  the  interior  of  the  aul,  half- 
naked  children  may  be  seen  romping  about  and 
fighting  with  dogs. 

Biikhan  has  a  considerable  number  of  Persians, 
especially  Persian  captives,  who  are  brought  thither 
in  flnall  parties.  The  greater  majority,  however, 
of  this  people  were  transplanted  from  Merv,  in 
the  reign  of  Amir  Seyid,  when  that  city  fell  under 
bis  sway.  With  a  view  of  weakening  it,  and 
thoelij  ensoring  his  own  safety,  he  ordered  40,000 
famitiea  to  be  transported  from  Merv  to  the 
ne^boorhood  of  Samarcand.  It  is  from  them 
thm  Persians  of  Bokhara  chiefly  descend. 

The  PeniaQ  population  are  eamly  distinguished 
br  the  regularity  of  their  features  and  their  bush^r 
bia^  hair.  They  profess  outwardly  the  Snnni 
fmtth,  though  in  their  hearts  they  remain  Shiah. 
The  Joghi,  Mezeng,  and  Luli  are  classed  among 
Mosalmans  in  Bokhara ;  their  women  go  unveiled, 
and  the  men  axe  careless  in  their  religious  duties. 
S'lmbew  of  them  are  established  at  Bokhara  and 
>iher  towns  as  medical  men,  fortune-tellers,  and 
Such  as  lead  a  wandering  life 
tents  of  a  coarse  cotton  staff  called 
have  permission  to  halt  near  all  the 
akes  and  xivers  of  the  khanate  whenever  those 
►laeee  are  not  previously  occupied  by  Uzbaks ;  in 
nee  of  which  a  great  number  of  them  are 
i  along  the  banks  of  the  Zar-alshan,  near 
id,  wmle  others  encamp  in  the  neighbour- 
ood  of  KaxakuL  Bokhara  and  Samarcand  are 
le  centges  of  Mahomedan  theobgy.  There  are 
p   Jiahoiaedans  so  strict  as  the  inhabitants  of 
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Bokhara,  but  it  was  the  most  shameless  siok  of 
iniquity  in  the  east.  They  have  a  monastery  at 
Bokhara,  dedicated  to  the  famous  darvesh  Muhma 
Jalal-ud-Din,  who  centuries  ago  went  from  Bokh- 
ara to  Iconium.  Its  houses  are  built  of  mud  and 
wood.  The  rooms  have  no  furniture ;  and  glass 
for  windows  is  unknown,  oiled  paper  being  used 
in  lieu.  Bokhara  and  Turkestan  send  out  raw 
silk  of  various  kinds,  caled  chilla  jaidar,  varda^zwi, 
lab-i-abi,  churkhi,  horn  Khokan,  Balkh,  Kunduz, 
Akcha,  Shibarghan,  etc.  Bokhiura  gold  coins  are 
budki  and  tila.  Broadcloth  is  litUe  used,  only 
cotton  cloths  (alaja),  and  stiff,  loose  silken  gar- 
ments. Women^s  clothes  are  of  a  dark  colour, 
often  blue,  and  fit  tightly,  with  a  horsehair  veil 

Bokhara  city,  in  kt.  dO""  46'  46''  N.,  long.  64'' 
26'  E.,  is  about  7  miles  from  tiie  left  bimk  of 
the  river  Zar-a&han.  It  is  about  7}  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  surrounded  by  a  day  curtain, 
with  bastions  at  intervals.  It  has  about  16,000 
houses,  and  a  population  of  76,000  souls.  The  ark 
or  palace  was  built  by  Alp  Arslan.  The  foreign 
traders  have  th^ir  respective  caravansaries.  It 
has  numerous  mosques,  and  about  140  schools 
and  colleges.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  the 
Tajak,  Nogay,  Uzbak,  Arab,  Jews,  Persians,  and 
a  few  Russians.  The  Jews  are  dyers  and  silk 
traders,  and  must  wear  a  small  cap  and  girdle 
around  their  waist,  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Mahomedans.  There  are  merchants  from  Sind, 
and  many  darvesh.  Whole  streets  contain 
nothing  but  shops  and  magazines  for  merchants 
from  aB  parts  of  Turkestan,  Kashgar,  Hindustan, 
and  Russia.  There  are,  all  around,  numbers  of 
country  houses,  with  gardens. 

The  brothers  Polo  stayed  three  years  in  Bokh- 
ara m  the  time  of  Barak  Khan  (a.d.  1264-1274^ ; 
and  Anthony  Jenkinson,  who  together  with  tne 
brothers  Johnson  trayelled  in  Central  Asia  as 
agent  for  Russian  cloth  manufactures,  was  in 
Bokhara  a.d.  165&-69.  It  was  visited  in  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century  by  Sir  Alexander  Bumes, 
br.  Joseph  Wolff,  Colonel  Stoddart,  and  Captain 
Conolly.  The  two  last  fell  viotims  to  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  peo^e.  It  was  taken  by  Russia  in 
1868.— TFoZ/fs  Bokhara,  ii.  pp.  8,  4;  De  Bode, 
Bokhara;  Vigne,  Personal  Narrative;  Ferrier^a 
Journey;  Max  Midler;  PowtWs  Handbook; 
Trotter^  Central  Ana, 

BOKHARA  CLOVER,  Metilotus,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  nat.  order  Fabaoee,  several  species  of 
which,  native  and  foreign,  are  grown  in  India, 
Melilotos  arvensis,  Italica,  lencantha,  officinalis, 
purviflora,  and  sulcata.  M.  arborea  is  the  Bokhara 
clover,  and  affords  two  or  three  cutdngs  in  a 
season ;  most  of  them  are  grown  as  dover. 

BOKHARA,  LITTLE,  a  name  of  Chinese  Tar- 
tary  or  Eastern  Turkestan. 

BOKHARI,  one  of  the  six  principal  collectors 
of  the  hadis  or  traditions  of  Mahomed.  The  other 
five  collectors  were,  Muslim,  Abu  Daoud,  Tirmidii, 
Nasar,  Ibn  Mala  or  Ibn  E^hozeima.  Bokhari  was 
a  takhalius  or  Uterary  appellation.  His  real  name 
and  cognomen  are  Abu  Abdullah  Muhammad 
Ismail    He  was  bom  a.h.  194,  and  died  A.a.  266. 

BOKHARIAK  HAKIM.    See  Gia-i-Khatai. 

BOKHDL    See  Aryan. 

BOKHEE.    DUKH.    Hiptage  madabloia. 

BOKKADL    Tel.    Ehretia,  tp, 

BOKKENA.    Tel.    Zapania  nodiflora,  Lam. 

BOKKUDU.    T£U    Hydioootyie  Asiatioa. 


BOKLA. 


BOLOR  MOUNTAINS. 


BOKLA.    Hind.    Antennaria  oontorta. 

BOK-MAI-ZA.    BuRM.    Kydia  calycftia. 

BOKMO.    Uru.    CsQsalpmia  sappan. 

BOKSA.  a  forest  tribe  ox  the  western  parts  of 
Bohilkhand. 

BOKUR.    Mahb.    Cardia  Rothii. 

BOL,  Bola.  Hind.  Balsamodendnm  tnjrrba, 
Nees  ah  Esen, ;  also  myrrh. 

BOLA.    Beno.     Paritiam  tiliacenm,  St.  JUL 

BOLA  of  Bengal,  the  fish  Corvinus  chaptis. 

BOLAN,  a  pass  in  Saharawan  in  Baluchistan, 
filf  miles  long,  leadingthrough  the  Hala  Mts.  from 
Kutchi  to  DaBht-i-be-Danlat.  It  is  a  succession  of 
valleys,  bounded  by  mountains.  The  road  is  good 
over  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  from  which  large 
stones  can  bo  removed.  It  is  better  adapted  for 
camels  than  horses  or  wheeled  oonve3ranoe8.  It  is 
the  principal  route  for  the  traffic  from  Sind  to 
Afghanistan.  In  1838,  the  British  Indian  army, 
13,030  strong,  and  Shah  Shuja's  army,  6070 
strong,  with  40,000  followers,  marched  through 
this  pass.  The  water  of  the  Bolan  or  Kahi  river 
disappears  in  the  shingle  at  Ab-i-gum,  to  reappear 
lower  down.  The  British  Indian  army  agam,  in 
the  war  of  1878-79,  marched  through  the  Bohin 
to  Kandahar.  The  entrance  is  800  feet;  Ab-i- 
gum,  2540;  crest,  5798  feet  Dr.  Hunter  says 
8500  feet    Average  ascent,  90  feet  per  mile. 

The  Bolan,  with  the  Moolla  pass  far  to  the 
south,  are  the  only  practicable  routes  intersecting 
the  great  chain  of  mountains,  defining,  on  the 
east,  the  low  countries  of  Kutch  Qandava  and  the 
valley  of  the  Indus ;  while  westward  it  supporiB 
^  elevated  regions  of  Kalat  and  Saharawan.  There 
are  many  other  passes  over  the  chain,  but  all  of 
them  fr^  the  east  have  a  steep  and  difficult 
ascent,  and  conduct  to  the  brink  of  the  plateau  or 
table-lands.  Such  are  the  passes  of  l^ari  and 
Nagow  between  the  Bolan  and  Moolla  routes,  and 
th^  are  others  to  the  N.  of  the  Bolan.  This 
pass  is  particularly  important,  as  occurring  in  the 
direct  line  of  communication  between  Sind  and 
tibe  neighbouring  oountries,  with  Kandahar  and 
Khorasan.  It  i&o  constitutes,  in  this  direction, 
the  boundary  between  the  Sard  Sair  and  Grann  Sair. 
The  natives  say  that  all  below  thepass  is  Hind,  and 
that  all  above  it  is  Khorasan.  This  distinction  is 
in  great  measure  warranted,  not  only  because  the 
pass  separates  very  different  races  from  each  other, 
apeaking  various  dialects,  but  that  it  marks  the 
line  of  a  complete  change  of  climate,  and  natural 
productions. — MassonU  Journeys,  L  p.  338. 

BOLARUM,  a  military  cantonment  of  the 
Hyderabad  contingent,  ten  miles  north  of  the  city 
of  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan,  oontinuinff  to  the 
north  of  the  Seounderabad  cantonment  The  force 
comprises  a  regiment  of  native  cavalry,  one  of 
mf antry,  and  a  battery  of  artillery. 

BOIIbOPHTLLUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Orchiacen.  B.  auricomum, 
Oareyanum,  flesuosum,  fuscesoens,  Jenkensonii, 
serpens,  and  sunipia,  occur  in  Nepal,  the  Khassya 
hills,  Burma,  ana  Tenasserim.  The  most  higUy 
valued  of  the  orohid  order  among  the  Burmese 
and  Karens  is  a  sweet  •  scented  bolbophyllum, 
which  Karen  youths  wear  in  the  lobes  of  the  ear, 
and  maidens  in  their  hair.  It  abounds  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  jungles,  throwing  down  delicate 
straw-coloured  racemes  over  the  rough  gr^  biu*k 
of  old  Lagerslrosmia  trees.  B.  Oareyanum  is 
common  in  the  vicinity  of  Moulmein,  and  easily 


recognised  by  a  long  leaf  at  the  apex  of  a  fabe 
bulb,  and  by  its  small  purplish  flower. — Mason, 

BOLE  ARMENIAN,  Berlin  red. 
Hajr-Armeni,  . 
Bolo  do  armenie, 
Gil-armeni, .    .    , 
Ghem  mitti,    .    , 
Tannam  Poo,    . 


Arab. 
.  Fr. 

PSBS. 


yi 


AV. 


Pakjab. 
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Haniud,  . 

Hannuohi, 

Gomkatta,  .    .    .Sansk. 

Sime  kavi  kallu,  .     Tam. 

Simakavlrai,  .    .     Tel. 

An  earthy  mineral  of  a  fine  red  oobur,  one  of 
the  hydrous  silicates  of  alumina.  That  found  iu 
the  island  of  Lenmos  is  white,  and  called  Lemniau 
earti).  Armenian  bole  is  in  use  in  India  amougst 
native  practitioners  as  an  astringent ;  it  is 
larf^ely  employed  by  fraudulent  dealers  to  colour 
articles  of  food,  etc.  It  is  employed  in  native 
painting  and  gilding.  In  many  countries,  Bengal 
and  South  America  especially,  this  and  other 
unctuous  earths  are  eaten  occasionally  by  pregnant 
women,  to  allay  the  craving  for  food  so  common 
in  that  state ;  and  in  times  of  scarcity  it  has  been 
used  by  both  sexes  as  a  mechanical  substitute  for 
proper  food.  It  consists  of  alumina,  sflica, 
magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  brought  to 
India  from  the  Persian  Gulf :  but  it  also  occurs  of 
fine  quality  in  the  Rajmahal  hills,  also  in  Myscve, 
Bellary,  and  other  localities.  Reduced  to  very  fine 
powder,  it  is  used  as  an  absorbent  application, 
rarinkled  over  ulcers  or  other  raw  auriaoea. 
The  boles  of  Blois,  Silesia,  Lemnos,  Armenia,  and 
otiier  places  are  celebrated.  They  do  not  ^erveace 
with  acids;  are  astringent,  contain  sOicate  of 
alumina,  and  a  varying  proportion  of  iron  and 
magnesia.  The  red  varieties  are  <aJled  Armeniaa 
bole,  and  the  white  varieties  are  Lemnian  earth. 
—O'Sh.;  Smith. 

BOLEDI,  a  tribe  of  Arab  descent  in  the  Ksj 
district  of  Baluch  Makran.  They  were  in  hnd 
authority  in  the  early  part  of  the  17tii  century. 

BOLEOPHTHALMUS  BODDiERTII,  the  leap- 
ing fish  of  the  seas  of  the  £.  Archipelaga  They 
are  salamandrine-looking  creatures,  soaively  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  mud  on  which  they  lie,  but 
make  a  series  of  leaps  on  being  alarmed.  The| 
are  3  or  4  inches  long,  wedf^-shaped,  with  flat 
pointed  tails,  head,  and  promment  eyes.  They  an 
called  by  sailors  Jumping  Johnnies.  They  leaf 
by  means  of  their  ventral  fins. — Coltingicood, 

BOLETUS  DESTRUCTOR,  dry-rot  fungus. 

BOLETUS  IGNIARIUS,  Agaricus  albui? 
Buti  ka  Moohka,  CmoiAB.  I  Gharikui,     .    •    .  Psn 
Jangli  Bulgar,    .  Kabhu.  |  .Kiain, .    .    .    •  PahjaK 

B.  igniarius,  dried  and  sliced,  is  the  amadou  <x 
German  tinder. — Eng.  Cye,    See  Fungi. 

BOLINTRABOLtTM.  Tel.  Bol  ka  good,  ani 
Bija  bol.  Hind.  A  dark,  reddiah-vellow  opaqoi 
g[nm-resin,  appears  to  be  true  myrrh.  It  ia  ca» 
sidered  a  warm  medicine ;  is  given  to  children  ■ 
enlarged  abdomen,  mixed  with  aloes,  aaa  deofastit' 
ent,  and  is  also  used  in  making  native  ink;  on 
seer  costs  eleven  anna8.-*Oe».  Me(L  Top. 

BOLKUKRI.    Beng.    Adolia  castinaearpa. 

BOLO  CHAPTIS.  BudL  Corvinusbola,  aFcUI 
Gorvinus  chaptis.  A  whiting  that  fumiahtt  in* 
glass;  the  jawbone  of  the  fish  ia  desoiibed  « 
Boalee.— .Jfawn.    SeeBohi. 

BOLOR  MOUNTAINS,  the  moaataiiiB  of  Bt^ 
extend  for  300  miles,  from  the  sooioQi  of 
Gllgit  and  Yasan  rivers  in  78%  to  the  77th 
E.  umg,y  the  source  of  tiie  Nuhnt  ifver.    _ 
Bolor  mountains  form  the  weatem  bonndaiy 
GhinoM  Torkestui  and  Diungaiia.     Bokr 
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daoes  miieh  gold  The  higher  mountain  nnge 
Bbounds  in  mk-Grystal,  called  Bilor-stone.  The 
oeople  of  the  neighboiiiing  Dardu  dislricts  on  the 
Indus  know  Balti  only  hy  the  name  of  Palolo. 
Balti  ia  atUl  famons  for  its  gold  waahings.^  Ptol^ny 
calb  the  peqple  BuTirm,  or  ByltSB. — Yide. 
BOLSARl.  DuKH.  MunnsopB  elengi. 
BOLUNGEE  and  BANSO.  Tel.?  Uria.?  Two 
lare  bambooeof  Granjam  and  Gamaor;  extreme 
height  26  feet,  circomferenoe  ^  foot. — Captain 
Macdanald. 

BOLWAN,  amongst  the  Mahrattas,  the  cere- 
mony of  oondacting  a  bride  to  her  husband's 
house ;  also  diamiasal  of  the  bridegroom's  friends 
and  attendants.  Also,  the  ceremony  of  propitiat- 
ing the  Bhnta  or  spirits  of  deceased  persons 
(pestiknoe)  who  have  entered  a  Tillage,  inducing 
than  to  leaye  the  village,  and  conducting  them 
aeran  the  borders  with  muoo  and  a  procession. 
The  exercise  of  the  Bolwan  is  a  cause  of  great 
ai^  to  the  villagers  to  whom  the  pntilence  is 
fed.    Perhaps  from  bulana,  to  call — fFibon, 

BOM  or  Bun-za  or  Bom-da  are  closely  allied 
tribes,  termed  oollectiTely  Lungkta,  Kungye,  or 
Knki,  who  occupy  the  highlands  of  Tiperah,  and 
extend  S.E.  towards  the  head  of  the  Koladyn. 
Both  the  Bun-za  and  Euki  appear,  like  the  Ku-mi, 
to  belong  to  the   Burman  family.     The  Euki 
represent  its  most  archaic  and  barbarous  condi- 
tion.   The  tribes  that  hare  been  exposed,  on  the 
seaboard  of   Arakan  or  in  the  basin  of  the  Ira- 
wadi,  to  the  influence  of  the  Chinese,  Shan,  Mon, 
Bengali,  and  more  distant  commercial  nations, 
bare  attained  a  comparatively  hiffh  civilisation. 
The  Singpho,  although  much  behind  the  Bur- 
mans,  acre  greatly  in  aovanoe  of  the  Euki ;  and  the 
Bannese  seem,  at  a  very  ancient  period,  when 
their  condition  was  simiUr  to  that  of  the  Euki, 
and  periiapB  in  many  respects  more  barbarous,  to 
lisve  spread  themselves  from  the  upper  Irawadi  to 
the  south  and  west  as  far  as  the  highlands  of 
^perah  on  the  one  side,  and  Pegu  on  the  other. 
Wnerever  the  stock  from  which  they  have  been 
derived  was  originally  located,  they  probably  first 
appeared  on  the  ultra-Indian  ethnic  stage  as  a 
barfaaroQS  Himali^an  tribe,  immediately  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Mishmi,  if  indeed  they  were  not 
identical  with  the  Mishmi  of  that  era.    The  upper 
Irawadi  was  ]probably  then  occupied  by  the  ruder 
and  inluid  tnbes  of  the  Mon-Anam  alliance. 
BOMA-PAPATA.    Tel.    Stylocoryne  Webera. 
BOMBACEiB.    Several  genera  of  this  group  of 
plants,  as  the  adansonia,  bombax,  durio,  ochroma, 
Goanmpinus,  and  salmalia,  grow   in  the   East 
Indiea.      Salmalia  Malabarica  and  Gossampinus 
bave  a  soft  down  attached  to  their  seeds,  and 
jrield  a  powerful  bast.    Some  authors  regard  this 
g^roap  as  a  section  of  the  Sterculiacess. 

BOMBAREOE,  a  rock  which  British  sailors  so 
:^L  It  is  ^e  Eoh-i-mubandc,  also  Ras-mubarak, 
the  fortunate  or  auspicious  mountain,  or  headland, 
>f  the  Arabs. 

BOMBARIMASA.  Tel.  Citrus  decumana. 
BOMBAX  GEIBA.  Linn. 
tf  ah-miai,  .  .  .  Oiror.  |  Pan>ohi-hwii, ..  .  .  ORiif. 
A  tree  of  Jaauuca  introduced  into  tiie  E.  Indies. 
a.  Soatii  America  and  the  West  Indies  it  is  used 
or  caaoes.  It  is  common  at  Canton ;  and  the 
leslij  petals  of  the  flowers  are  sometimes  prepared 
m  food.  It  18  said  to  be  a  large  tree  <k  the 
(am&eae  coontry,  and  its  beautifoT  and  soft  floss 
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is  used  for  pillows  and  thin  mattreBses  by  the 
natives.    The  juice  of  the  root  is  aperient,  and  its 
bark  emetic. —  Voigt;  MalconC$  TravtUt^  i.  p.  187; 
Riddell;  Williams'  Middle  Kingdom^  p.  264. 
BOMBAX  MALABARICUM.    D.  C. 

Bombax  heptaphyllam,  Otw. 

Sahiudia  Bfakbarioa,  Sk^  and  EndL 

Qoflsampintis  rabn.  Ham, 

Bakto-«imaI,BsNa.,HDfD.  I  Sum, Pan  J. 

Lftri ;  Lepan,  .  .  BuRM.  |  Kattu  imbol,  .  .  Singh. 
Burral,  mara,  .  •  Can.  ,  Ilavam,  ....  Tam. 
Red  Cotton  Tree,  .  Eng.  Buruga  manu,  .  ,  Tkl. 
Simal,  HiND.,PEim.,SANBK.   Mula-Diiraka  manu,       „ 

Sair ;  Sairi,  .    .    .  Mahr.  i  Bnro, Uria. 

Mulu-elavu, .    .   Malxal.  I 

This  large  and  stately  tree  grows  in  most  parts 
of  British  India,  and  is  often  ftrom  80  to  100  feet 
to  the  first  bough.  It  occurs  wild  in  the  Siwalik 
tract  up  to  3500  feet,  and  beyond  the  Indus,  and  up 
to  6000  near  the  Ravi ;  and  its  wood  is  used  there  for 
planks,  boxes,  water  conduits,  well  curbs,  troughs, 
bridges,  and  scabbards,  and  light  work,  its  wood 
being  whitish,  coarse-grained,  weak,  brittle,  and 
very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  white  ants,  but  it 
stands  water  well.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
both  on  the  coast  and  inland,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
common  trees,  and  the  planks  are  extensively  used 
in  making  the  light  packing-boxes  used  m  the 
export  of  bulky  ffoods  from  Bombay  and  other 
places ;  also  for  fiafiermen's  floats  when  the  Adan- 
sonia is  not  at  hand,  and  for  canoes.  It  is  abun- 
dant in  the  plains  of  British  Burma,  where  its 
light  and  loose-grained  wood  is  used  for  coffins. 
A  cubic  foot  weighs  28  lbs.  When  Uie  trees  grow 
large,  the  stem  spreads  out  towards  the  base,  at 
intervals,  into  buttress-like  nrojections.  In  spring, 
huge  Magnolia-shaped  scarlet  blossoms  cover  the 
trees,  and  in  some  places  the  young  flower-buds 
are  cooked  and  eaten.  Its  cotton  is  used  for 
stuffing  cushions  and  pillows.  In  a  full-grown 
tree  on  good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk 
to  the  first  branch  is  60  feet,  and  average  gfarth 
measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  16  mt.  It 
yields  the  Moochee-ras  resin,  and  its  roots  constitute 
the  Safed  Moosli  of  the  bazars,  which,  powdered, 
forms  a  thick  mudhige  with  cold  water,  and 
answers  admirably  as  a  nutritious  demtdcent  for 
convalescent  persons. — Drs,  Wight,  Brandts,  Gib- 
son, CShaughnessy,  Stewart;  Mr,  Thompson; 
Captain  Beddome. 

BOMBAY  city,  in  lat.  18**  66'  5"  N.,  and  long. 
75''  53'  55"  £.,  is  situated  on  an  island  of  that 
name,  with  an  area  of  18'22  square  miles,  and 
gives  its  name  to  a  presidency  under  the  rule 
of  a  Governor  and  Council;  also  to  the  army 
which  holds  the  Bombay  territories  and  the  pen- 
insula of  Aden ;  also  to  the  small  naval  force  of 
the  Bombay  Marine ;  and  likewise  to  a  group  of 
islands  off  the  Bombay  shore.  The  English  name 
is  a  changed  form  of  Mumbadevi,  a  IwssA  Hindu 
goddess.  The  countries  under  the  Bcnoibay  go* 
vemment  present  markedly  differing  features, 
aUke  in  their  physical  aspect,  in  the  races  occupy- 
ing them,  ana  in  the  hmffuages  that  they  speak. 
In  the  times  preceding  ana  foUowing  the  Ghrurtian 
era,  portions  of  the  territories  under  notioe  were 
distinct  nationalities, —  Kat'hiawar,  Maharashtra, 
Gujarashtra,  Saurashtra,  and  Smdhu;  and  a  power- 
ful ancient  dynasty  seems  to  have  had  their  capital 
at  Wallabhi,  in  we  modem  Gohilwad,  another 
being  the  great  Chalukva  empire  of  the  Dekhan, 
in  the  Dekhan  part  of  the  Bombay  territories,  on  a 
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portion  of  the  plateau  between  the  riven  Nerbadda 
and  Ristna,  elevated  about  1700  feet  above  the 
sea.  What  is  known  of  the  history  of  these  regions 
while  under  their  early  rulers  is  chiefly  derived 
from  legends  handed  down  by  traditions  relating 
to  the  various  sectarian  religions  that  were  acknow- 
ledgcNd,  and  by  the  architectural  and  sculptured 
remains  and  rock  -  inscriptions,  which  Colonel 
James  Tod,  Mr.  James  Fergnsson,  Colonel  Sykes, 
Mr.  James  Prinsep,  General  Cunningham,  and 
Mr.  James  Burgess  have  investigated.  But  since 
the  time  of  the  Arab,  Turk,  Moghul,  and  Fathan 
conquerors,  all  of  them  Mahomedans,  and  all  of 
them  creditably  recording  racee^  followed  by  the 
Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  British,  the  event- 
ful chafiges  in  these  countries  have  been  well 
known.  The  first  of  these,  after  the  Scythic 
and  Bajpnt  occupancy,  waa  Mahmud  of  Ghazni, 
who  in  1024-6  captured  and  sacked  the  Saiva 
temple  of  SonQBata  in  Gujerat,  carrying  back 
with  him  inunense  booty.  From  that  time,  tlie 
Rajput  rulers  of  Gujerat,  whose  ct^ital  was  at 
Anhalwara  Patau,  had  to  meet  waves  of  invasion, 
until  their  dynasty  was  at  last  subverted  in  1297 
by  Alal  Khan,  the  general  of  the  Turki  emperor 
of  Dehli,  Ala-ud-Din  Khilji.  In  1403,  Jafar  Khan, 
a  Rajput  convert,  assumed  independence,  and  the 
dynasty  advanced  to  high  power  and  splendour. 
The  annual  revenue  rose  to  11  millions  sterling; 
and  the  ruins  still  at  Ahmadabad  and  Champanier 
bear  a  mournful  testimony  to  its  former  great- 
ness, and  to  the  revolutions  to  which  it  has  since 
been  subjected;  for,  in  1578,  Gujerat  was  con- 
quered by  the  emperor  Akbar,  and  has  repeatedly 
smce  then  changed  masters.  The  Bahmani  kings, 
1347-1526,  the  Nizam  Shahi  dynasty  in  1490-1595, 
at  Ahmadnaggur,  the  Adal  Shahi,  1489-1579,  at 
Bijapur,  the  great  Sivaji,  1627-1674,  carved  out 
kingdoms  for  themselves;  and  on  the  death,  in 
1707,  of  Aurangzeb  (Alameir  i.),  the  disorders  led, 
in  1757,  to  the  cession  of  tne  Gujerat  Provmce  to 
the  Mahrattas,  under  the  joint  rule  of  the  Peshwa 
and  Damaji  Gaekwar.  While  such  changes  were 
occurring  in  these  northern  tracts,  natives  of 
western  Europe  had  appeared  on  the  southern  sea- 
board,— Vasco  da  Gama,  a  Portuguese  leader,  in. 
1498 ;  the  great  Albuquerque,  1503,  and  that  nation 
was  in  possession  of  Bombay  island  in  1532.  A 
ship  from  England  visited  Surat  in  1608;  and  the 
English  in  1613  obtained  permission  from  the  em- 
peror Jahaugir  to  erect  a  factory  there,  which  in 
1618  was  also  granted  to  the  Dutch.  In  1661  the 
Portuguese  gave  Bombay  island  to  Charles  ii.  of 
England,  as  part  of  the  dower  given  with  his  bride ; 
and  Charles  sent  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  a  most 
experienced  sailor,  with  a  strong  fleet,  to  receive 
it  from  the  Portuguese.  In  1668  Charles  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  English  East  India  Company,  for 
an  annual  rent  of  £10.  In  1686  it  was  declared 
the  chief  seat  of  the  English  on  that  side  of 
India ;  and  in  1708  the  territories  attached  were 
created  the  Bombay  Presidency.  All  that  remains 
of  the  Portuguese  power  on  that  coast  is  the 
territory  of  Goa,  Daman,  and  Diu,  an  area  of 
1146  square  mUes,  and  428,955  inhabitants. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  the  Bombay 
Presidency  has  been  sometimes  aggressive,  some- 
times on  its  defence*  In  1756,  in  alliance  with 
the  Peshwa^  the  stronghold  of  Savandruff  was 
captured,  and  the  same  year  Admiral  Watson 
and  Clive  stormed  Gheria  or  Viziadrug. 
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The  first  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  1774-1782, 
ended  ingloriously,  some  districts  being  retained 
and  some  delivered  up.  In  the  second  war,  180.\ 
the  British  regained  some  tracts  in  Gujerat;  and 
in  the  third  war,  1817^  the  Peshwa  Baji  Rao  was 
defeated  in  the  Dekhan,  and  the  greater  part  of 
what  is  now  the  present  Bombay  territoiieB, 
Ahmadabad,  Nasik,  Ahmadnaggur,  Poona,  Belgaum, 
Dharwar,  Kaladgi,  Sholapur,  and  the  Konkan,  fell 
to  the  British.  At  the  same  time  Kandeshwas 
obtained  from  Holkar.  In  1843  Sind  was  conquered. 
In  1848  Sattara  lapsed  from  want  of  heirs.  L1I86O 
Sindia  ceded  the  Panch  Mahals;  and  in  1861 
North  Canara  was  transferred  from  the  Madias 
Presidency.  The  territory  thus  noticed  lies  be- 
tween lat  13°  53'  to  28°  47'  N.,  and  long.  66°  43'  t.) 
76°  30'  E.  Its  seaboard,  and  the  rivers  Indus  and 
the  Gulfs  of  Cutch  and  Cambay,  8000  square  miles, 
and  the  harbours  of  Bombay  and  Karwar  a£ford 
every  facility  for  commercial  operations.  Its  fertiliz- 
ing rivers  being  the  Mahi,  Sabarmati,  and  T^ti; 
and  its  mountains,  the  Suliman  in  Sind,  the  Sah< 
yadri,  the  Satpura,  and  the  Satwala  or  Ajonta, 
are  marked  features  in  the  landscape.  The  Manchur 
lake  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  near  Seh- 
wan,  and  the  Ran  or  Runn,  is  a  level  tractpartially 
flooded  during  the  rainy  season  of  the  S.W.  mon- 
soon. Thurr  and  Parkur,  in  Sind,  is  a  sand; 
desert  The  desert  talukas  of  Omerkot  consist  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  sandhills  and  waste  lying  north 
of  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  and  stretching  about  130 
miles  from  District  Mahomed  Khan's  Tanda  on  the 
west,  to  the  Jodhpur  frontier  on  the  east.  The 
principal  town  is  Omerkot,  situated  between  the 
desert  and  the  plains.  It  has  long  been  the  acknow- 
ledged capital  of  that  part  of  the  conntrr,  and 
with  its  mud  fort  was  considered  the  key  to 
the  desert  commanding  the  high  road  between 
Marwar  and  Sind. 

Aden  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Bombay.  Al- 
most the  most  southerly  point  on  the  Arabian 
coast.  It  is  situated  in  lat  12°  47'  N.,  and  lonj^ 
45°  10'  E.  It  is  a  peninsula  of  about  15  miles  ii 
circumference,  of  an  irregular  oval  form,  5  milei 
in  its  greater,  and  3  in  its  lesser  diameter,  con' 
nected  with  the  continent  by  a  low  narrow  nedk 
of  land,  1350  yards  in  breadth,  but  which  is  is 
one  place  nearly  covered  by  the  sea  at  spring  tide& 

Bombay  city  in  1872  had  644,405  inhabi^ 
ants.  In  1881  the  number  was  773,196.  Thi 
island  has  two  hills  of  very  moderate  hdgbt 
which  rise  from  low  lands  formerly  liahk 
to  be  flooded.  A  stone  embankment  calld 
the  Yellaurd  was  built  in  1833-34,  to  connect  tk 
Colaba  and  the  Bombay  islands.  Malabar  Hill  h 
on  the  south-western  side  of  Bombay  island.  M 
the  north  is  Mahalakshmi,  a  ridge  200  feet  hi^ 
with  a  handsome  Hindu  temple.  About  its  centK 
are  the  Parsee  dokhmas,  or  exposure  towers,  il 
the  south  end  is  Walkeshwur,  a  Brahman  villa^ 
with  interesting  temples.  Malabar  Point,  or  Shu^ 
gundi,  its  south  extreme,  forms  the  north- weit 
limit  of  the  Back  Bay.  Back  Bay  lies  betweei 
MaUbar  Hill  and  Colaba,  is  2}  miles  wide,  ai' 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  reclaim  it  have  been  madii 

The  Bombay  group,  indeed,  consisis  of  fifM 
or  twenty  islands  in  all, — ^the  island  of  BassA 
about  thirtv  miles  to  the  northward  of  that  wMi 
gives  the  cluster  its  name ;  Dravee  and  Yersollk 
just  off  the  shore  of  Salsette ;  Salsette,  by  miNl 
the  largest  of  them  all ;  Trombay,  conspicuous  ^ 
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le  moan  tain  called  Neat^s  Tougae,  which  attains 
iie  jJtitade  of  1000  feet;  Bombay  itself,  united 
n  the  northward  to  Trombay  and  Salsette,  as 
h«ae  are  uiited  to  each  other  by  bridges  and 
mbankments,  and  to  the  southward  are  Old 
If  Oman  Island  and  Golaba.  Henery  and  Kenery 
ire  far  south.  In  the  spacious  harbour  formed  by 
he  islands  of  Garanja,  Golaba,  Bombay,  Salsette, 
Slephanta,  Trombay,  and  the  continent,  seyeral 
inMuler  rocky  islands  are  scattered,  bearing  dif- 
ferent names.  Of  these  are  £lepbanta,and  Butcher 
[sland,  called  Di^a-devi,  or  the  island  of  the  gods, 
>r  holy  island ;  it  is  low,  less  than  a  mile  from 
Bl«thanta,  in  the  direction  of  Salsette.  Bombay 
harI»oar  is  very  capacious,  being  from  N.  to  S.  8 
3r  10  mUes,  with  a  general  width  of  from  4  to  6 
milea ;  its  shores  are  irregularly  indented  by  bays 
uid  inlets.  Bombay  Islimd  has  five  or  six  bands 
of  Izap  rock,  chiefly  greenstone  and  amygdaloid, 
separated  by  beds  that  have  an  appearance  of 
bcang  of  sedimentary  origin.  The  sea-breeze  is 
felt  throagh  the  isUmd:  the  anchorage  extends 
along  the  eastern  face ;  and  it  is  along  this  face 
uf  the  island  that  the  most  densely  crowded  parts 
are.  Owing  to  the  value  of  property  in  that 
quarter,  much  new  land  has  been  reclaimed  from 
thesea^  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  forli, 
the  town  hall,  the  goyemment  house,  museum, 
and  docks. 

For  administrative  and  revenue  purposes,  the 
Bombay  Presidency  is  arranged  into  twenty-four 
districts,  which  enclose  nineteen  Native  States 
under  British  protection.  In  1881  the  population 
of  Bombay  was  14,025,593,  and  that  of  Sind 
2,404,934 ;  the  Native  States,  6,831,505. 
BriiiA  Territory^  124,465  sq.  ro. ;  pop.  16,349,206, 
viz.: — 


DdLhan,  54,201  sq.  m 
Ana.         Pop, 
Kaadeah,  10,162  1,028,642 
KMik,     .  8,140     734,386 

6,647  773,988 
5,099  907,235 
,  13,580  80.  m.; 
CsMTB,  .  4,235  m,40S 
RatBsciri,  3,789  1,019,136 

CoUa,    .  1,482     

Gujerat,  10,0i 
Sunt,  .  1,588 
Braidi,  .  1,358 
Kaba..    .  1,561 


;  pop.  7,966,061,  viz.: 
Area.         Fop. 
Sattara,  .  6,378  1,116,060 
Sholapor,  3,925     662,986 
Belgftum,    4,602     988,750 
Dharwtf,   4,665     988,037 
KaUdgi,  .  5,696     816,037 
pop.  3,259,776,  viz.: 
Bombay 
City,    .       22     644,405 
360;405  i  Tanna,     .  4,052     847,424 
sq.  m.;  pop.  2,810,522,  viz.: 
607,087  I  Panch 

360,322       Mahals,  1,731     240,743 
782,733    Ahmad- 

I     abad,    .  8,844     829,637 
Sind,  46,599  sq.  m.;  pop.  2,192,415,  viz.: 
KoMikee,   14,091  428,495  |  Thar     and 
Kydsnfaad,  9,063  721,947       Parkar,    12,729  180,761 
Shikupur, .  8,813  776,227  |  Upper  Slnd,  1,913    89,985 
I^ative  States,  67,370  sq.  m.;  pop.  6,831,505,  viz. : 


83,494 


487,306 
71,v9S 
37,406 


Cambay, .     350 
Cutck  exc  of 

Btms,  .  6,500 
Jaagba,  .  325 
jr»war,     .     585 

i^^iiey,20,S38  2,312,629 

in  ^id,  6,109  127,000 
gftiwifnh 

FsMgrSt.A340  39,111 

Ki^var,    3484  802,691 

AwBBneT,  4,000     447,056 


Narukot,  143 
Palanpur,  8,000 
Pint,.  .  960 
Kawa 

Kanta,  4,793 
Sattaia 

Jagin,  3,608 
Sawant 

Wan,  .  900 
Sawanur,  70 
&Mahimtta 

Ja^in,  2,734 
Sucat 

Agency,  1,082 


6,837 
602,586 
47,033 

605,782 

417,296 

190,814 
17,288 

610,434 

124,808 


ne  total  area  Is  191,835  square  miles,  and  the 
ponulataan  23,180,721? 

The  various  castes  and  sects  in  the  British  dis- 


tricts professing  Hinduism,  number—  12,606,004 
and  Mahomeduis,      ....    2,504,338 

others, 185,409 

But  of  these,  163,972  are  descendants  of  races 
from  beyond  the  British  frontier, — Arab,  Baluch, 
Makrsn,  Persia,  and  Egypt.  The  aboriginal  races 
of  this  part  of  India,  Koli,  Bhil,  Kolamb,  Ahir, 
and  others,  are  given  ss  709,025.  The  number 
of  castes  wss  about  200;  and  the  Sudia  were 
returned,  in  1872,  as  10,801,393  ;  these  being 
chiefly  the  cultivators  of  the  Kunbi  and  Mali 
sections. 

In  1716  the  population  of  Bombay  Island  was 

estimated  at 16,000 

on  1st  May  1849,  it  was         .        .        .    556,119 

and  in  1872, 644,405 

as  under : — 

Hindu  Sudraa,  .    340,868   Bhattia, 9,466 

Mahomedans,     .    137,644   Eoropeana,     .    .    .  7,253 

P&nees,     .    .    .      44,091    Jews, 2,669 

Hindu  out-oastes,  31,347  Eurasians,  .  .  .  2,362 
Brahmans,  .  .  25,757  lingaet,  ....  1,242 
Native  Ghriatians  and  Negro  Africans, .    .  1,171 

Portuguese,    .      25,119   Chinese 305 

Buddhists  or  Jains,  15,121 

The  vernacular  Ungnages  spoken  are  English, 
Canarese,  Kokani,  Gujerati,  Mahratti,  Sindi,  and 
Urdu. 

Several  of  the  races  are  keenly  engaged  in  trade 
and  in  banking.  Amongst  the  Hindus,  the  Bhattia 
race  and  the  Marwari,  Bajput  tribes  from  Central 
India,  and  the  Banya  of  Gujerat;  amongst  the 
Mahomedans  are  the  Xhoja,  Borah,  and  Memon 
sects ;  the  Lohani  of  Sind  and  the  N. W.  Frontier ; 
with  commercial  men  from  Europe  and  America, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Africa,  and  Persia,  the  Parsee 
(66,498),  and  a  small  number  of  Jews.  The  Khoja 
are  converts  from  Hinduism  to  the  Ismaili  sect  of 
Mahomedanism,  and  acknowledge  the  Imam  of 
the  Ismaili  as  their  spiritual  head.  They  have 
large  trading  colonies  along  the  esst  cosst  of  Africa. 
Cotton,  opium,  salt,  cereals,  are  the  chief  articles 
of  the  foreign  trade ;  for  domestic  use,  the  princi- 
pal arts  and  manufactures  are,  cotton-weaving  by 
hand  and  steam,  cotton  thread,  woollen  fabrics, 

ets,  working  in  leather,  gokL  and  sQver, 
"^1  kimkhabs  or  *w.'*««'J'*-  -•i'-  ^-i— ^— 


^    .^  brocades,  silk  fabrics, 

embroidery,  edgmgs,  paper,  pottery,  carving 
from  sandal-wood,  blackwood,  ebony,  etc.,  Bombay 
or  Multan  work,  and  blackwood  furniture. 

The  land-revenue  system  is  the  fiayotwari,  not 
as  in  Madras,  with  annual  fresh  assessments,  and 
the  cultivator  is  part  owner  of  the  land.  The 
Government  rates  levied  are  E&  0*12-7  per  acre  on 
dry  crops,  Rs.  3-9*3  on  rice  lands,  and  Rs.8-11'4 
on  garden  lands.  Each  village  has  its  potail 
who  is  the  head  of  the  village  for  both  levenue 
and  police  purposes;  the  tuUati  or  kulkumi,  who 
is  the  clerk  and  accountant ;  the  mhar,  who  is  a 
kind  of  beadle;  and  the  watchman.  The  potaU 
and  kulkumi  either  hold  a  certain  quantity  of 
rent-free  land,  or  are  remunerated  by  a  cash  pay- 
ment equivalent  to  a  'certain  percentage  on  the 
coUections.  The  mhar  and  watchman,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  village  servants,  also  hold 
hind  on  more  or  less  favourable  terms  as  regards 
assessment,  and  receive,  besides,  grain  and  other 

payments. in  kind  from  the  villagers. Imp,  Gaz,  • 

Jlorsburgh ;  Finlay ;  Census  Report  ' 

BOMBAY  DUCK. 
Bammalo  of    .    .  Bkkoal.  |    Bamia  of  .    .  Bombay. 
•  This  little  fish,  Saurus  nehereus,  B.  Ham,,  in- 
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habite  the  seas  of  the  S.£.  of  Asia.  Ita  total ' 
leiurth  IS  11  inches.  The  upper  part  of  its  head, 
bade,  and  sides,  light  grey  or  dnst-colonred,  semi- 
transparent  like  gelatine,  with  minate  starlike 
black  and  Ivownish  dots ;  anterior  nart  of  abdomen 
pale  silyery  bluish;  rest  whitiBh;  cheeks  and 
opefcles,  pcde  dlyenr  bluish,  dotted  like  the  body ; 
fins  transparent,  coumred  lUce  the  body,  but  more 
closely  dotted,  so  as  to  appear  blackish.  The  fish 
is  of  most  Toiaeious  habits,  gorging  itself  with 
other  fishes  of  neariv  its  own  size,  also  with  its 
own  species  and  with  prawns.  It  is  frequently 
taken  with  the  stomach  and  the  jaws  expanded 
with  prey.  It  is  very  short-lived.  The  whole 
body  becomes  at  certain  seasons  brilliantly  phoe- 
phoMoent  In  the  Straits  of  Malacca  it  is  at  all 
times  yery  numerous,  although  less  so  than  it  is  at 
the  Sandheads  or  in  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges. 
Although  very  rich,  it  is  a  great  delicacy  imme- 
diately after  it  is  taken.  Salted  and  dried,  it  is 
also  highly  yalued;  and  in  this  state  large 
quantities  are  annually  exported  from  Bombay  and 
tne  Malabar  coast  to  all  parts  of  India. 

BOMBAY  MARINE.    See  Indian  Nayy. 

BOMBAY  WORK.  The  inkid  work  of  ivory, 
white  and  dyed,  of  ebony  or  other  coloured  woods, 
for  which  Bombay  has  long  been  famous,  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  from  the  Panjab,  and  is 
also  familiarly  known  as  Multan  work.  The  art 
dates  from  a  remote  period,  and  paper-cutters, 
work-boxes,  writing-desks,  and  simihir  articles  are 
its  chief  products.  The  effect  of  a  hirge  mass  of 
it  is  ycry  poor ;  the  pattern  is  too  fine  for  being 
distinffuisbable,  and  it  fills  the  eye  with  a  general 
greyiw  tint.  In  articles  which  do  not  present 
more  than  a  foot  or  two  of  surface,  it  is  yeiy 
pleasing.  The  ground  of  the  inlaid  pattern  is 
geneiaUy  scented  cedar  or  sandal-wood,  tne  joinery 
exhibited  in  which  is  very  indifferent  The  inlay- 
ing material  is  prepared  as  follows :  The  wood  or 
ivory  is  cut  into  slips  of  a  lozenge  or  triangular 
section,  as  may  be  required,  by  a  long,  thin-bladed, 
fine-toothed  saw.  The  tin  is  drawn  through 
betwixt  a  pair  of  grooved  rollers,  like  those  u^ed 
for  laminating  or  extending  iron;  they  work 
together  by  teeth  at  the  extremity.  One  or  two 
draws  through  extends  the  metal  mto  the  length 
desired.  The  wires  and  splints  are  nearly  all  cither 
lozenge-shaped  or  triangular,  the  triangles  being 
equilateral,  the  lozenges  composed  of  two  equi- 
lateral triangles.  A  pattern  being  fixed  on,  the 
splinte  are  built  up  into  pieces  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  from  a  quarter  to  two  Inches  in 
thickness,  firmly  glued  together.  In  the  case  of 
borders,  or  continuous  pieces  of  work,  the  rods 
are  glued  together  betwixt  pieces  of  ivory,  or 
wood  and  ivory  alternately,  so  as  to  form  straight 
lines  on  each  side  of  the  pattern.  When  about  to 
be  used,  they  are  sawn  acroas  the  thickness  of  a 
sixpence,  and  arranffed  in  a  box  divided  into 
compartments,  someUdng  like  a  printer's  case. 
They  are  then  pidced  up  in  sucoesaon,  and  applied 
with  glue  to  the  box  or  other  article  to  be  inlaid. 

Card-oueB,      Bs.l.8to   6 

Paper-weights, .    1.8  „   3 

0-8  „    8 

10  „  16 

».,    6 

10  to  20 


Work-boxes,     Rs.  4  to  125 


Writi&ff-desin, 
Portf ouof, .  . 
Wateh-stands, 
Do.  cases,  . 
Envelope  cases, 
Baskets  of  sizes, 
Do.  openwork, 
Oheroot  oases, . 


75 

18 

8 

6 

25 

20 

10 

4 


Paper-cutters, 
Table  trays, .  . 
Pincushions,  • 
Inkstands,  .  . 
Jewel  boxes  of 
sandal-wood. 
Paper  stands,  do., 


60 

•8 
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BOMBAZINE,  a  fabric  of  wonted  and  aOJ 
the  warp  being  of  silk,  and  the  weft  or  shoot  i 
WiMTSted.— Tom. 

BOMBYA,  at  Gaya,  a  guidenxniduetor  wW 
precedes  Hindu  pSlgruns,  mfdiing  a  noise  by  besti 
ing  his  month. 

BOMBYOINA,  a  group  of  lepidopterons  insect^ 
which,  in  their  metamorphosis,  ocwstruct  a  eofts* 
ing  or  case,  generally  called  a  cocoou.  Each  tribi 
of  the  B<Nnbyces  produces  a  cocoon  of  a  pecnliM 
form.  They  are  said  to  spin  or  weare  thei] 
cocoon,  and  are  usually  styled  silk-moths.  Thi 
valuable  product  of  the  siUc-moth  ib  the  coeoon; 
and  races  haye  been  produced  differing  much  ii 
their  coooons,  but  haidly  at  all  in  3ieir  adal) 
states.  Sercoral  distinct  species  exist  in  China  ad 
India,  some  of  which  can  be  crossed  with  th< 
ordinary  silk-moth,  Bombyx  mori.  This  is  b& 
lieved  to  haye  been  dcHuesticated  in  China  B.C 
2700.  It  was  brought  to  Constantinople  in  tb 
6th  centory,  whence  it  was  carried  into  Italy,  an^ 
in  1494  to  France,  and  has  since  been  transported 
to  many  countries,  where  food  and  selection  havi 
produced  many  yarieties.  It  is  only  in  some  di» 
tricts  of  each  country  that  eggs  come  to  perfection 
Captain  Hutton  was  of  opinion  that  at  least  sij 
species  have  been  domesticated.  B.  Cynthia  feed 
on  the  castor-oQ  plant,  and  spins  yeiy  soft  threadi 
Eastward  of  the  city  of  Canton,  on  a  range  ci 
hflls  called  Lo-£au-8han,  there  are  butterflies  d 
large  sise,  and  night-moths  of  immense  size  ad 
briOiant  colouring,  which  are  captured  for  trans 
mission  to  the  Chmese  court  and  for  sale.  One  d 
these,  the  Bombyx  Atlas,  measures  about  9  inche 
across;  the  ground  colour  is  a  rich  and  yarid 
orange-brown,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  win| 
there  is  a  triangular  transparent  spot,  resemblial 
a  piece  of  mica.  In  their  scientifio  classificatioa 
the  Bombyces  are  arranged  into  eight  stirpes  S 
types,  according  to  the  forms  of  their  larys,  ad 
those  known  to  occur  in  India  haye  been  diynd 
into  105  genera  and  272  species.  The  moi 
important  of  these,  in  a  social  point  of  yiew,  as 
the  silk-producing  moths^  belonging  to  the  genei 
Bombyx,  Cricula,  Salassa,  Anthersea,  Addas,  Satia 
nia,  Attacus,  Caligula,  Neoris,  Ocinara,  Bho&t^ 
Rinaca,  Theoplula,  and  Trilocha.  At  Simla,  nis 
species  of  Bombyx,  Satumia,  and  Actias  occa 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  might  be  turned  I 
account  in  producing  silk. 

1.  Bombyxmori,Xtnn.,  the  common  domesUcatB 
or  Chinese  silk-woim  moth,  the  Sericaria  moric 
Blanchard,  and  the  *pat*  of  Bengal  It  ist 
natiye  of  China,  but  has  been  domesticated  tba 
and  in  Siam,  India,  Persia,  France,  America,  as 
Italy.  The  tradition  in  China  is  that  this  was  dft 
coyered  B.C.  2640,  in  the  reign  of  the  empefo 
Hwang-Te,  by^  his  queen.  The  cqlture  noi 
flouri^es  nrincipally  about  Nankin,  in  lat.  32^  K 
but  in  Inoia,  into  which  it  was  early  introdnod 
none  of  the  silk  filatures  extend  b^ond  26^1 
They  haye  been  found  in  a  wild  state  in  Kent  i 
England,  on  shrubs,  but  the  mulberry  treo  leaM 
are  its  fayourito  food. 

2.  Bombyx  religiosa,  Hdier^  Deo-mooga,  Hns^ 
Joree,  Hind.,  is  found  in  Assam  and  CMsfaar.  M 
is  supposed  b^  Mr.  Moore  to  be  identical  wltii  I 
Huttoni.  This  feeds  on  the  Ficus  Indica  ti 
Fious  religiosa.  Its  cocoon  shows  the  finest  A 
ment,  has  yery  much  lustre,  is  exceedingly  smop 
to  the  touch,  and  yields  a  sUk^  if  not  sapenor,  ji 


BOMBYCIKA. 


BOMBYOINA. 


Gvtainly  eqoM  to  that  of  B.  morL    It  has  not 
been  domeaticated 

3.  Bombyx  Huttonl,  Wettwood^  is  found  in  the 
HimaUysL,  about  Muaeooriy  when  it  oocniB  aban- 
chnOy  f zom  tbo Doon  np  to  at  least  TOOOfeet.  It 
feeds  on  tbe  leaves  of  the  wUd  mnlbeiry,  and  breeds 
twioe  a  year.  It  has  not  been  domesticated,  but 
feedson  the  trees.  It  spins  its  cocoon  on  the  leaf, 
-wfaidi  is  endosed ;  the  silk  is  very  fine,  and  of  a 
'verj  pale  yellow  tint.  It  is  found  in  the  Western 
HimaJaya  in  great  profusion,  ateLevations  pf  3000 
to  SOOO  feet  abore  the  sea-lerel.  It  occurs  in  the 
haii;ht  of  tbs  lainy  reason,  when  the  hiUs  are  en- 
vekqpedin  d^uaenusts.  Its  ^ggs  are  deposited  on 
tke  tvees,  and  Aibjected  to  the  influence  oCthe  frosts 
4aad  SBOWB  of  those  mountain  winters.  The  Agri> 
HorticaltDral  Society  of  India  decbured  that  silk  of 
tka  Tevy  best  description  can  be  obtained  from  its 
oQOoons  by  careful  reeling.  The  silk  is  fine  and 
toogii,  tbongb  perhaps  somewhat  less  soft  and 
silky  to  the  toacn  than  that  of  the  Chinese  worm, 
suui  was  valued  by  the  Dehli  shawl  merchants  at 
22Sb.  the  pound. 

i.  Bombyx  Horsfieldi,  Moore^  Java. 

2^.  Bombyx  sub-notata,  WaUasTy  Singapore. 

6w  B^abyx  lugubris,  Drury^  Madras. 

7.  Bombyx  yama  mai,  the  oak  silk-worm  of 
JFapn,  btt  been  naturalized  in  England.  InJa|)an 
it »  iik&  most  precious  for  the  jnoduoe,  and  is  a 
nuiBopoly  of  the  royal  family.  The  cocoons  are 
ci  a  beantifnl  yellowish-green  colour.  The  silk 
ia  as  fine,  thin,  and  light  brown  as  that  of  the 


&  Bombyx  Pemyi,  of  the  north  of  China.  It 
psodnees  the  gridelin  cocoon  and  silk. 

51.  Botnbyx  Mylitta,  of  India,  produces  a  large 
oosDOO.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  Rhamnus 
jnjubtk^  and  furnishes  a  dark-cobured  or  grey  silk, 
cosiBB  bat  durable,  inferior  to  that  of  the  B.  yama 
nuu.  Other  species  are  B.  Arracaneusis,  fortuna- 
toi^  ainenaia,  and  textor. 

10.  Cricula  trifenestratra,  Heifer,  has  been 
amnged  tuider  the  genera  Saturnia,  Euphra&or, 
^AJithcnsa,  and  Phal^na.  It  occurs  in  N.E.  and 
S.  India,  in  Sylhet,: Assam,  Burma,  and  Java; 
nod  feeds  on  the  Protium  Javanum,  Canarium 
oommune,  Mangifera  Indica,  and  Anacardium 
ocxidentale.  Its  cocoon  is  constructed  like  net- 
-wroik,  through  which  the  enclosed  chrysalis  is 
-wisable.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  and  of 
^a  rich  silky  lustra.    C.  drepanoides  also  occurs. 

11.  Salasaa  bU,    Westwoodj  formerly  in  the 
^eaoca  Saturnia  and  Anthenea,  occurs  in  Sylhet 

1&  Antheraea  paphia,  Xtnn. 
^Contibul  Maffft,  .  Assak^  |  Koli-iarrah,    .    .   Hahb. 
^gqghi,   .     .    .  BiBBHUM.    Mnnga,  «...  MxoHi. 
rrjwasb,  ....    HiKD.  I 

This  has  been  classed  in  the  genera  PhaUsna, 
Boml^fx,  and  Attacus.    It  is  known  to 
in  Ceylon,  S.  India,  N.W.  and  N.E.  India, 
1,  Behar,  Asnm,  Sylhet,  and  Java.    It  feeds 

I  Sborea  robusta,  Zisyphus  jujuba,  Tetmin* 

^aia  akta,  T.  catappa,  T.  glafara,  Bombax  hepta- 
lylhon,  Tectona  mcandiB  or  teak,  and  the  mul- 
r  or  Moras  Indooa.    The  insect  has  not  been 
,  but  is  watehed  on  the  trees,  and,  in 

el  India,  is  found  in  such  abundance  that 

^lae  psopfe  ^NKB  time  immemorial  have  been  siqp* 
:3liaa  wnh  a  very  durable,  eoarsa,  daik-eolonred 
^dlk^  which  is  woven  into  the  weU-known  taaseh 
cjifc  ekth.    In  the  Bhagulpur  district  the  ooeoons 


are  collected  in  cartloads,  and  are  muoh  used,  cut 
into  thongs,  ss  ligatures  for  binding  the  matchlock 
barrel  to  tiie  stock.  In  the  rainy  season  the 
perfect  insect  appears  from  the  coooon  in  about 
twenty  days.  But  tasseh  moths  are  hatched  twioe 
in  the  year,  in  May  and  August.  The  caterpillar 
first  draws  a  few  leaves  together,  as  if  to  screen 
itself  from  observation,  and  then  spins  a  strong 
cord,  composed  of  many  threads,  till  about  the 
thickness  of  a  crow  quill,  at  the  end  of  which  it 
weaves  the  coooon.  For  the  first  36  hours  the 
cocoon  is  so  transparent  that  the  larva  can  be  seen 
working  within ;  but  it  soon  acquires  consistence, 
and  is  then  rendered  quite  opaque  by  being 
covered  with  a  glutinous  substance.  The  noth 
generally  deposits  its  eggs  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  cocoon.  These  the  villagers  collect  and  keep 
in  their  houses  for  about  ten  days,  until  the  young 
caterpillars  come  forth,  when  thev  are  placed  on 
the  Asan  trees  in  the  jungles,  and  m  eight  or  ten 
days  more  they  prepare  for  change  to  the  chrysalis 
state.  The  owners  tend  them  carefully,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  birds  by  day  and  from  bate  at 
night,  and  practise  many  superstitious  cere- 
monies to  aid  them  in  theur  care. 

13.  AnthersBa  Pemyi,  Qnerin,  syas.  A.  Mylitta> 
Saturnia  Pemyi,  is  a  native  of  China. 

14.  Antheroa  Frithii,  Moorcy  DarjiHng. 

15.  Anthenea  Roylii,  Moore,  Darjiling. 

16.  Antherea  Java,  Cramer,  syn.  Bombyx 
Java,  found  in  Java. 

17.  Anthersoa  Perottetti,  Guerin,  syn.  Bombyx 
Perottetti,  found  at  Pondidherry. 

18.  Anther»a  Simla,  WeMtwood,  occurs  at 
Simla  and  Darjiling.  Its  expanse  of  wings  is 
nearly  six  inches. 

19.  Anthersea  Helferi,  Moore,  Darjiling. 

20.  AnthersBa  Asaama,  Hel/er,  the  Saturnia 
of  Westwood,  the  Mooga  or  Moonga  of  the 
Assamese,  is  found  in  Ceylon,  Assam,  and  Sylhet. 
It  can  be  reared  in  hooses,  but  Ihrives  best  when 

.  fed  on  trees ;  and  its  favourite  trees  are  the  Adda- 
koory  tree,  Champa  (Miohelia)  Soom,  Eontoolva, 
Digluttee,  and  Souhalloo,  Tetranthera  diglottica 
and  T.  macrophylla,  and  the  Pattee  shoonda  or 
Lauras  obtuufolia.  There  are  generally  five 
broods  of  Moonga  worms  in  the  year. 

21.  Antheraea  hirissa,  Westwood,  syn.  Saturnia, 
a  beautiful  species,  found  in  Java. 

22.  Antherjea ?  sp.    This  is  a  native  of 

Manchuria,  in  a  climate  as  rigorous  as  that  of 
Britain.  It  feeds  on  a  species  of  the  oak.  Its 
silk  is  strong,  with  little  lustre,  and  resembles 
strong  yellow  linen.  Introduced  intolFrance.  A. 
Andamana  and  A.  mezankooria  are  aJso  named. 

23.  Loepa  katinka,  Wetttpood,  syns.  Saturnia, 
Anthenea,  native  of  Assam,  Sylhet,  Tibet,  Java. 
Others  are  L.  miranda,  Sikloma,  and  Sivallka. 

24.  Actias  selene,  syns.  Tropraa,  Plectropteron, 
Phal8ena„  a  native  of  India,  at  Mussoori  and 
Darjiling,  from  6000  to  7000  feet  It  feeds  on 
the  Conaria  Nepalensis.  or  Munsuri,  Himd.,  the 
walnut,  Andromeda  ovalifolia,  and  Carpinus.  The 
eggs  are  laid  for  a  few  days  after  the  visit  of  the 
male;  they  hatch  in  about  18  days,  and  the 
larva  begins  to  form  its  cocoon  when  7  weeks  old. 

25.  Actias  Msenas,  DoubUday,  syn.  IVopna,  a 
native  of  Sylhet 

26.  Actias  r" 
native  of  1 


A.leto. 


ctias  ;8hiensis.  WaUoer,  syn.  Tropiea, 
fK.Ohina.    Otfam  an  A.  igiiemna  a 


igneMenaand 
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27.  SatarniA  pyretorom,  BaUduval,  China. 

28.  Saturma  Grotei,  Moore^  Darjiling. 

29.  AttacuR  Atlas,  Ztnn.,  syns.  Phalsna, 
Bombyx,  SaturDia.  This  is  the  largest  of  all 
known  lepidopterous  insects.  It  is  found  in  Ceylon, 
all  over  India,  Burma,  China,  and  Java,  and  the 
tasseh  silk  of  the  Chinese  is  said  to  be  obtained 
from  its  cocoon. 

30.  Attacus  Edwardsi,  White^  a  native  of  Dar- 
jiling, of  an  intensely  dark  colour. 

31.  Attacus  cynthia,  Drury^  syns.  Phalflsna, 
Bombyx,  Samia,  Satumia.  This  is  the  Eri,  Eria, 
or  Armdi  silk-worm  of  Bengal  and  Assam,  which 
occurs  also  in  N.E.  India,  Tibet,  China,  and  Java. 
It  feeds  on  the  foliage  of  the  Kicinus  communis, 
the  castor-oU  plant,  hence  its  name,  the  Arindi.  It 
spins  remarkably  soft  threads. 

32.  Attacus  ricini,  Boiiduvalj  syns.  Saturaia 
and  Phalffina.  Tliis  ia  found  in  Assam,  Ceylon, 
and  is  liie  Arindi  or  castor-oil  silk-worm  of 
B^gal,  so  called  because  it  feeds  solely  on  the 
common  castor-oil  plant,  with  which,  also,  they 
are  fed  when  domesticated.  This  is  reared  over  a 
great  part  of  India,  but  particularly  at  Dinajpnr 
and  Rangpur.  The  cocoons  are  remarkably  soft 
and  white,  but  the  filament  la  very  delicate ;  the 
silk  cannot  be  wound  off,  and  it  is  therefore  spun 
like  cotton.  The  yam  thus  manufactured  is 
woven  into  a  coarse  kind  of  white  cloth,  of  a 
seemingly  loose  texture,  but  of  incredible  dura- 
bility ;  a  person  rarely  can  wear  out  a  garment 
made  of  it  in  his  lifetime. 

33.  Attacus  Guerini,  Moore^  is  smaller  than  A. 
Cynthia  and  A.  Ricini.  It  is  found  in  Bengal. 
Others  are  A.  Canningii,  lunula,  obscurus,  and 
silhetica.  Caligula  Cachara,  Moore;  C.  ^mla, 
Westw. ;  C.  Thibeta,  Westw.  Neons  Huttoni ; 
N.  shadulla ;  and  N.  Stolickzkana  of  Mussoorie, 
Yarkund,  and  Ladak.  Odnara  lactea ;  0.  Moorei 
and  0.  diaphana  of  the  Himalayas.  Bhodia 
newara,  Moore,  Nepal.  Rinaca  zuleika,  Hope, 
Sikkim.  Theophila  benealensiB ;  Huttoni ;  man- . 
daiina;  religiosa  and  Sherwilli  of  N.  India  and 
China.    Trilocha  varians,  Walker,  India. 

The  species  of  Bombyx  called  Bhooa,  Buro  bhoo. 
Hind.,  and  Kab  Jhanga,  attack  the  maturing 
poppy  plant  in  February  and  March  in  Lower 
§engaL — Major  Hutton  in  No.  8  of  Universal 
Review;  Horsjkld  and  Moore^s  Lepidopterous 
InsecU,  1868-9 ;  SUk-nroducing  Moths;  Pro.  Zool, 
Soc.  1859.    See  Lepiooptera. 

B0MERAN6,  a  projectile  used  l^  the  Maiawar 
of  the  Tondamaus  country,  also  in  Gujerat,  and  in 
Australia;  it  is  made  of  wood,  ivory,  iron,  and 
wood  and  iron.  The  Indian  bomerang,  the 
katureea,  is  used  by  the  Koli  of  Gujerat  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  Australia.  The  dis- 
tributiou  of  the  bomerang  corresponds  nearly  to 
that  of  the  Australian  race  as  defined  by  Professor 
Huxley. 

BOMKAR.    Mahr.    Weavers  in  Kandesh. 

BOMLE-MABA,  a  tree  of  Canara  and  Sunda. 
Wood  very  serviceable  for  planks.— C?t&wn. 

BOMMA  JEMUDU.  T£L.  Euphorbia  anti- 
quorum. 

Bomma  Kachchika,  Costus  ^meciosus,  Sm. 

Bomma  Medi,  Ficus  opposituolia. 

Bomma  Pa^ta,  Stylocoryne  Webera,  Rich. 

Bomma  Sfun,  Pol^carpsea  corymbosa. 

Bommidapn,  Indigofera  glandulosa,  WiUd. 

BOMMIGAL.    Tam.    Toys. 
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BOMNIAMLI.     DuKH.    Adansoniac 

BOMORI,  a  town  in  Orchastati,  Bun 
in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  in  lat.  26*  26'  20"  K,  «i 
long.  79*  54'  40"  E.,  has  an  artificial  lake  hi 
miles  long  and  two  miles  broad. — Im.  Gaz. 

BOMRAJ,  an  estate  in  the  Nellore  distrie 
Madrss.  In  the  18th  century,  Bomraj,  Va 
katagiri,  Kalastri  (Kalahasti),  and  Sayyidpar  coi 
stituted  the  district  of  the  Western  Palayanii.- 
Imp.  Gaz. 

BOM-ZU  or  Bnn-zu,  Bom-du  of  the  Rakhoisj 
dwell  north  of  the  Koladyn,  inhalnting  chiefly  tl 
upper  basin  of  the  Kumfuli,  or  eastern  branch  < 
the  Chittagong  river.  To  the  north  of  the  Bon 
zu  are  closely  allied  tribes,  termed  collectivd 
Lungkta,  Kuugye,  or  Kuki,  who  occupy  tl 
highlands  of  Tiperah,  and  extend  S.E.  toww 
the  head  of  the  Koladyn.  Both  the  Bun>sQ  an 
Kuki  appear,  like  the  Kami,  to  belong  to  tl 
Burman  family.  The  Kuki  represent  its  mo 
archaic  and  barbarous  condition.  The  tribsB  th 
have  been  exposed  on  the  seaboard  of  Arakan  < 
in  the  basin  of  the  Irawadi,  to  the  influence  of  tl 
Chinese,  Shan,  Mon,  Bengali,  and  more  distiu 
commercial  nations,  have  attained  a  comparativci 
high  civilisation.  The  Singpho^  although  mui 
behind  the  Burmans,  are  greatly  m  advance  of  tl 
Kuki;  and  the  Burmese  seem  at  a  very  ande 
period,  when  their  condition  was  similar  to  thatt 
the  Kuki,  and  perhaps  in  many  respects  ma 
barbarous,  to  have  spread  themaelveB  from  tl 
Upper  Irawadi  to  the  south  and  west  as  far  i 
the  highlands  of  Tiperah  on  the  one  side,  ai 
Pegu  on  the  other. 

BONAI,  a  small  tributaiy  state  in  Chutia  Na( 
pur ;  area,  1297  square  nuks.  It  was  ceded  \ 
the  E.  I.  Company  in  1826.  Its  Dravidian  ai 
Kolarian  races  are  the  Bhuiya,  Gond,  and  Kdil 
Tigers,  leq;>ards,  wolves,  elephants,  and  bison  a 
numerous.    Population,  24,832. 

BONANG.  Malay.  A  musical  inatmmentJ 
Java. 

BONDARA.    Mahb.    Lagerstroemia  region. 

BONDUCNUT.  Seeds  of  Guihindinabonduc,i 

BONES. 

Ofl, Fb. 

Knochen,  Orftte,    .    Ger. 
Haddi,     .    .  Guj.,  Hind. 

Oaao It. 

Tulang,    .    .    .    Malay. 

The  bones  of  cattle  and  other  animate  are  fl 
tensively  used  in  the  arte,  in  forming  handles  J 
knives,  walking  -  sticks,  inlaying  small  boxS 
lanterns,  paper  knives,  buttons,  and  many  sm 
articles  of  dress,  are  made  in  China  from  hocn  m 
bones.  Subjected  to  destructive  distillation  i 
large  retorts,  amount  the  other  products  wU 
pass  over,  is  a  peculiar  oil,  which  is  colleoted,  u 
afterwards  employed  to  feed  lamps  burning  i 
small,  dose  chambers,  the  sides  of  whidi  tti 
become  covered  with  lamp-Uack.  The  mi 
remaining  in  the  retorts  is  called  ivory  bbbck,  ba 
black,  and  animal  charcoal.  This  substanoa  h« 
remarkable  attraction  for  o^anic  ooburing  mill 
and  is  largdy  used  for  removing  the  odouiv 
matter  from  syrup,  in  the  refining  of  mgar,  « 
in  the  purification  of  many  other  organic  VufoM 
By  exposinff  i  voir  black  to  an  open  five,  the  omi 
is  driven  off,  and  the  bones  are  nearly  Uandd 
These  are  reduoed  to  powder,  which  is  used  I 
making  the  cnpela  of  the  aaaayer,  also  as  a  pdil 
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vag  powder  for  pbte  and  other  artioleB,  and  also 
by  the  mannfaeUirera  oi  phoiphoruB  for  making 
loafer  matcbcB. — Morrison^  p.  197 ;  Toml. 

BONG.     Beng.    Solannm  melongena. 

BONGKO.    Jay.    Hemandia  sonora. 

BONG  LONG  THA.  Bubm.*  A  timber  tree  of 
Amherst,  Taroy^,  and  the  Mergoi  Arcbipdago.  It 
has  a  dnxaUe  yet  light  wood  with  a  yery  straight 
giam.     Used  for  ererj  porpoBe  by  the  Burmese. 

BONG^.    Tagala.    Areca  catechu. 

BONGU  VEDURU.  Tel.  Bambuaa  armidi- 
meea.     Bongn  means  hollow. 

BONIN,  of  Kashmir,  Platanns  orientalis. 

BONITG,  the  Scomber  pelamys,  Ztnn.,  one  of 
tJie  mackerel  tribe.    It  inhabitB  Uie  southern  seas, 
( often  canght  by  hook  and  line.    Its  flesh 
raw  l^ef,  and   when  cooked  is  not 
iavttiDg. — Bennett,  pu  22. 

BONO  KONIAREE.  Tel.?  Uria.?  A  scarce 
tvee  of  Gaotam ;  extreme  height  50  feet,  circmn- 
feteaee  3  feet.  Used  for  planks,  boxes,  and 
^vaikiiig-siickB. — Captain  MaceUmald. 

BONOMI,  JOSEPH,  bom  1796,  died  at  Wim- 
bledon Pa^  Sd  Dec  1878.  He  was  the  son  of 
Joeeph  BoDomi,  architect  to  St.  Peter's,  Rome, 
and  he  came  to  England  in  1796  with  his  father. 
in  1824  he  went  to  Egypt  with  Mr.  Robert  Hay, 
a  UTsl  officer,  and  remained  for  eight  years 
MtodyiDg  and  drawing  the  hieroglyphics  with  Hay, 
Hcnloo,  Amndale,  and  others.  In  1883  he  went 
^witk  Amndale  and  Catherwood  to  Jerusalem ; 
they  were  the  first  to  Yisit  the  Mosqne  of  Omar 
and  make  detailed  sketches  of  it.  From  these 
aketciies  Mr.  Fergusson  founded  his  opinion  that 
this  atractiirB  was  built  by  order  of  Justinian  over 
what  vaa  then  believed  to  be  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
He  alao  riaited  Sinai,  Damascus,  and  Balbec.  On 
hie  Tetam  to  England  he  was  busily  employed  in 
DaakiBg  drawings  in  connection  with  the  works, 
on  E^rpt,  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Dr.  Birch, 
and  fSiera.  In  1842  he  was  in  the  great  ex- 
pe^fition  sent  nnder  Lepsius  by  the  King  of 
ProMia^  and  was  another  two  years  in  that 
900Btry.  In  1853  he  assisted  Owen  Jones  in  the 
vroite  at  the  Egyptian  Courts  of  the  Crystal 
PaJaoe,  which  convey  a  very  perfect  notion  of 
E^g^jntiaa  art.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  curator  of 
Sir  John  Soane*s  Museum  in  LmoolnVInn-Fields. 
Ble  piodoced  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces,  besides 
insnenma  papers  for  learned  societies,  and  con- 
iribotiona  to  scientific  and  other  journals  of  the 
ime.  He  was  versed  in  the  reading  of  hiero- 
rlwphks,  but  never  pretended  to  be  an  authority. 

MQN  RHEA.    See  Boehmeria. 

BOK  80NE.  Buuf.?  A  tree  of  Moulmein. 
ITood  esed  for  hoose-building  purposes. 

SON  SURAT,  the  commercial  name  given  to 
he  Bbiea  of  the  Urtica  crenuUta,  Orchor  putta. 
— ^oyfc.  p.  366. 

BOKTA.    Tbu    Mullet  fish. 

Bonta  Ariti,  Musa  paradisiaca. 

Bonta  chemndn.  Euphorbia  antiquoram,  Z. 

Boota  Yempali,  Tq>liro6ia  purpurea. 

BOKZE,  a  corruption  of  the  Japanese  Bnsso,  a 
loo*  >QM*  1^  term  was  riven  by  the  Portuguese 
p  llie  priests  of  Jftpf^t  uio  has  since  been  applied 

tJ»e  priests  of  t/hina,  Cochin-China,  and  the 

'    ;  countries.    In  China,  the  bonse  are 

r  the  sect  of  Fnh  (Buddha),  and  they 


^  ^distinguished  from  the  laity  by  their  drees. 
I     ^apan  they  are  gentiemen  of  families.    The 


term  has  been  applied  also  to  the  Talapoin  of 
Siam,  and  to  the  Phonngye  and  Raban  of  Burma. 

BOO-AMBILLA-GASS.  Singh.  Antidesma 
paniculata. 

BOOBY,  Pelicanus  aula. 

BOOK 


Kitab;  Kutub,  . 
Chopdx,      .    .    , 
Poti*      ... 
Taliflab;K&tal, 


Arab. 

Guj. 

Mahb. 

Malay. 


Pusthakam,  Postak- 

anaal,     .    .    .       Tax. 
Pusthakaln,    .    .       Tkl. 
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The  material  of  which  European  books  are  now 
made  is  paper.  But  the  peoples  of  Soubh-Eastern 
Asia  still  use  hirgely  the  prepared  leaf  of  the 
palmyra  palm  tree,  on  which  they  nmte  with  an 
iron  style.  Also  a  thick  paper  board,  blackened, 
is  largely  used  by  many  as  a  book,  on  which  they 
write  with  a  soapstone  pencil. 

Eastern  races  give  the  term  book-religions  to 
the  creeds  of  the  Buddhists,  Brahmans,  Zoroas- 
trians,  Confucius,  Lfto-tze,  Jesus  Christ,  and  Maho- 
med. Mahomedans  designate  the  Jews,  the 
Christians,  and  their  own  sect,  Ahl-i-Kitftb, 
people  of  the  book.  The  book-religions  form 
three  grou|)6,  corresponding  to  the  race  of  the 
early  worshippers.  The  first  is  the  Aryan.  It 
indndes  the  religkm  of  the  Brahmans,  professed 
by  the  mass  of  the  people  of  India ;  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster,  a  branch  of  the  Yedio,  preserved 
by  the  Parsees,  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Persian 
race  now  settled  at  Bombay;  and  the  religion 
of  Buddha,  a  schism  from  the  later  Vedic.  In 
the  third  century  B.C.,  Buddhism  became,  under 
king  Asoka,  a  state  religion.  Some  centuries 
later  it  was  rejected  by  the  Hindus,  and  now 
there  is  scarcely  a  Buddhist  in  India;  while  it 
has  become  a  religion  in  China,  Tibet,  Siam, 
Japan,  Burma,  and  Ceylon,  and  its  members  cannot 
comprise  less  than  one-third  of  the  human  race. 
The  second  group  is  formed  l^  the  three  Semitic 
religions,  Mosaism,  with  its  two  offshoots, 
Christianity  and  Islam.  European  Christianity  is 
a  resultant  of  Semitic  and  Indo-European  religions. 
The  three  Semitic  religions  claim  a  spiritual 
descent  from  their  forefather  Abraham.  The  third 
group  contains  the  two  Chinese  religions  of  Kung- 
Fn  and  Lfto-tse.  AU  book-religions,  with  the 
exception  of  Brahmanism,  had  a  founder  with  a 
distinct  personality.  Zoroaster,  Buddha,  Lfio-tze, 
Confucius,  Jesus,  and  Mahomed  lived  noble 
lives,  and  left  their  words  a  rich  legacy  to  man- 
kind. None  of  them  professed  to  found  a  new 
religion ;  they  all  claimed  to  restore  an  original 
faith.  Zoroaster  spoke  of  the  prophets  who  were 
before  him :  *  Such  sayings  of  ancient  times  hast 
thou  revealed,  0  Ahura.'  Buddha  only  claimed 
to  be  a  Imk  in  the  chain  of  wise  men ;  Confucius 
said  that  he  was  *a  transmitter,  not  a  maker, 
believing  in  and  loving  the  ancients ; '  lAo-tze 
desired  to  revive  the  faith  of  the  earliest  and 
purest  age ;  Moses  was '  educated  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians ; '  Jesus  assures  us  that  he  came 
*  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil ;  *  Mahomed  said,  *  Fol- 
low the  religionof  Abraham ;  he  was  neither  Jewnor 
Christian,  but  righteous,  pious,  and  no  idolater.' 

BOOK  ATTENE.    Singh.    Alstonia  schokris. 

BOOKHOOR.  HiKD.  Perfumes  burnt  in  exor- 
cising. 

BOOK  THA.  BuRM.  A  scarce  tree  on  the 
sea-coast  from  Amherst  to  Mergui.  When  seasoned 
it  floats  in  water.  It  is  used  by  the  Burmese  for 
helves,  but  rota  quickly. — Captain  Datiee. 


BOOLAQ. 
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BOOLAQ.  Hind.  A  nose  onuunent  of  Ma- 
bqmedan  wamen. 

BOOLDANA,  a  teyenud  diatriot  and  town  io 
the  Hyderabad  Aasigned  Territories  in  Berar* 

BOOLOO.  Singh.  Myiobalan.  Booloo-gaea, 
Terminalia  bellerica,  Roxb, 

BOOLUN.  Hind.  Qold  thread  used  in  making 
gold  lace  and  brocades. 

BOOM,  a  Tibetan  work  in  twelve  volumes,  con- 
taining tracts  of  the  Eloopka  Section;  eleven 
volumes  were  sent  to  the  Indian  Museum. 

BOOM.    SiNOPHO.    A  river. 

BOORAQ,  a  fabulous  animal  on  which  Mahomed 
is  said  to  have  passed  from  Jerusalem  to  heaven. 

BOORBOOROOK  or  Boorboorqa.  Hind.  A 
small  double  hand-drum. 

BOOR-COLE  is  grown  in  India  to  great  ptf- 
lection ;  the  leaves  are  curled.  The  tops  should 
be  cut  off  when  two  feet  high ;  the  sprouts  are 
the  onlvpart  fit  for  use. 

BO-FHALU.  Hind.  Corbhoms  olitorius,  0. 
depresBus,  0.  acutangula,  and  other  speoiee. 

BOPP,  F.,  a  Sanskrit  scholar,  who  from  the  year 
1816  printed  works  on  Sanskrit  grammar  and 
comparative  phiiok>gj.  He  waa  the  founder  of 
comparative  philol<^ ;  in  1816  published  hia  work 
Das  OoDJugatkniB-BTStem,  and  between  1838  and 
1858  lus  Comparative  Grammar  of  Sanskrit,  Zead, 
Qreek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Slavonic,  Gothic^  and 
German.  His  Sanskrit  grammars  were  published 
in  1827, 1882,  and  1834,  and  his  Yergtoichendes 
Aceentuations-syBtem  in  1854.— iSajrce. 

BOPPAYL    Tel.    Carica  papaya. 

BORA.    Hind.    Doliohos  catfang. 

BOR-ABOR,  a  race  dwelling  on  the  north  of 
the  Abor,  occupying  the  mountains  on  the  north 
of  the  Brahmaputra  river,  in  lot.  2S°  N.  and  long. 
95°  E.,  to  the  west  of  the  Dihong  river.  Bor  and 
Abor  are  Assamese  names  for  the  people  who  call 
themselves  Padam.  Bov  means  tribute;  hence 
Abor,  free  from  tribute ;  and  the  Padam  race  are 
so  arranged  into  the  payers  and  non-payers  of 
tribute.  Bor  is  also  said  to  mean  great,  and  we 
find  the  term  of  Bor  Kbamti  employed.  They 
carry  bows  and  arrows,  some  of  which  are 
poisoned.  Th^r  dress  is  made  of  the  bark  of  the 
Udhal  tree.  The  Bor- Abor  is  the  more  distent, 
the  more  independent,  and  stronger  portion.  The 
Bor- Abor  lie  on  the  higher  hiOs.  Gonsidsrable 
numbers  of  these  people  are  also  found  on  the 
shores  of  the  two  great  northern  branches  of  the 
Brahmaputra  river.  The  Britidi  Government  make 
money  paym^its  to  the  Bor>Abor,  Dola,  Miri,  and 
Aka,  to  abstain  from  levying  black-mail  in  Assam. 
In  the  end  of  1861,  the  Meyong  Abor  attacked  and 
plondwed  a  village  in  British  territory,  but  the 
tribe  ezpresBed  a  desire  to  renew  friendly  relatione, 
and  begged  that  their  offences  might  be  over- 
looked. On  the  dth  November  1862,  an  agree- 
ment was  made  with  them,  binding  them  toresfwet 
British  tenilory;  and  the  same  engagement  was 
subscribed  en  16th  January  1868  by  the  Kelcmg 
Abor.  Ob  8th  November  1862,  a  similar  engage- 
ment was  eoDchided  with  the  Abor  of  the  DUumg 
Dibong  Doanb 

The  Abor  Miri  Wignage  belongs  te^  the  old 
Assam  alliance,  but  it  has  been  greatly  modified 
by  Tibetan.  It  has  a  strong  ideologk>feseiibhace 
to  the  Dhimol,  Bodo,  Goroy  aadNaga^— ^our.  IntL 
ArcK  1863 ;  TreaHtif  vn.  p.  343 ;  Indian  Annakf 
Latham^t  E^mologif, 


BORA-CHUNG,  or  ground-fish  of  Bhutan.  £ 
inhabits  the  jhils  and  slow-ranning  streams  neai 
the  hills,  but  lives  principally  in  the  banks,  inli 
which  they  penetrate  from  one  to  five  or  six  feet 
and  are  fouid  eenezallvtwo  in  eaehchamber,  ooUei 
oonoentricall^  tike'snahes.  The  entrance  to  thes 
retreats  leadmg  from  the  rirer  into  the  bonk  1 
generaUy  a  lew  inches  bdow  the  surface,  so  iha 
the  fish  can  return  to  the  water  at  pleasore.  I 
is  believed  that  they  take  possession  of  holes  mad 
by  land-orabs.  The  bora-chung  appear  to  be  ai 
Ophiocephalus,  probably  the  0.  barka  described  h 
Buchanan  as  inhabiting  holes  in  the  banks  of  river 
tributary  to  the  Ganges. — Tennent's  Ceylon,  p.  861 

BORAGINAGE^.  LindUy.  The  borage  tribe 
comprising  the  genera  aac^usa,  borago,  eoldenii 
cynoglossnm,  eehinospermum,  echium,  ehretii 
heliotropium,  lithospermum,  messerschmidia,  mT« 
sotis,  onosma,  tiaridium,  toumefortia,  and  triotio 
desma.  Borago  officinalis,  Liim.,  Oh^ota  Knlpi 
Hind.,  a  plant  of  Europe ;  is  grown  in  India  t 
a  pot  herb,  and  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  fc 
salad ;  requires  treatment  similar  to  Angelica:  It  i 
suitable  for  the  flower  garden.  Country  bora^ 
is  the  Colons  Amboinicus. 

BORASSUS  FLABELLIFORMIS.  Lhin. 
Lontarus  domeiticii,  Rumph. 
Dom,  Tafi^  .  .  Arab.  Puia,  Am^Pans,  liiALKAl 
Tal-g&oh'h,  .  .  Bkno.  Tala,  .  .  «  .  Sakeo 
Pulmyra  Brab  tree,  Bmo.  Paaammarun,  «  .  Tai 
Tar  ktt  jhar,  .  .  Hnn>.  Tatti,  Penti-tatii  .  Th 
Bontal,  .  .  .  Jay.  Karata-lamu,  .  .  „ 
Lontar,     .    .    .    Malay.   Fotu-tadi, ....       ,, 

To  eastern  nations,  the  palmyra  tree  is  onl j  ii 
f  erior  in  usefulness  to  the  b^boo,  the  date  tree,  aa 
the  oocoannt  palm.  It  grows  straight  to  a  heigji 
of  70  feet,  with  a  girth  of  b\  feet  at  bottosi  aa 
2j^  at  top.  A  Tamil  poem  of  Ceylon,  the  Tal 
Yil^buon,  enumerates  801  purposes  to  which  H 
palmyra  may  be  applied.  The  trees  have  1 
attain  a  considerable  age  before  they  beocmuc  I 
for  timber,  as  their  wood  becomes  harder  ai 
blacker  by  age,  and  the  harder  and  blaekar  it  j 
the  better.  The  wood  near  the  drcumf eraice  i 
old  trees  is  very  hard,  black,  heavy,  and  duiafal 
A  cubic  foot  weighs  65  lbs.,  and  it  is  calculated  1 
last  80  years.  In  some  parts  of  the  Ceykm  aa 
Madras  coasts,  this  tree  is  yeiy  abundari 
especially  in  sandy  tracts  near  the  sea,  though  1 
is  to  be  seen  in  most  parts  of  India,  and  oosi 
sionally  so  far  north  as  80^  It  is  used  chiefly  il 
rafters,  joists,  and  reepers.  When  of  good  md 
the  timber  is  rery  valuable  for  this  purpose.  Tl 
trunk  is  split  into  4  for  rafters,  into  8  for  reepei| 
these  are  dressed  with  an  adze.  Those  of  II 
Jaffna  palmyras  are  famous,  and  were,  in  foEH^ 
times,  largely  exported.  From  the  stractora^ 
the  wood,  it  splits  easily  in  the  direetion  ol  i 
length,  yet  supports  a  greater  cross  strain  «li( 
any  other  wocxi.  Old  block  pahnyrn  wood  wil 
next  to  the  casuarina,  the  strongest  wood  tid 
Dr.  Wight  tried.  One  specimen  iKure  opwacda^ 
700  lbs.,  and  fire  ol  them  gave  an  av»M^  of  ii 
lbs.,  though  he  found  some  vary  bad.  w.  BoU 
also  remarks  that  it  is  the  strongest  wood  he  txid 
retaink]^  for  a  length  of  tkne  the  poeatioi^ 
assamed  when  looikd,  without  inoreose  of  < 
fieadoii.  Iron  imk  soon  rust  in  this  wood. 
thiduiess  of  rafters  when  trimmed  up 
exeeeds  two  iashes  iaur  feet  from  the  grcNoad,  I 
(me  inch  at  twenty  or  twenty-four  feet  fvcaa  I 
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BORAX. 


Tlie  £rait  wad  the  foBilorm  roots  of  the  young 
tnes  are  need  m  ariideB  of  food  by  the  poorer 
cImmb,  the  fruit  when  young  being  jdly-like  and 
palatable.  Next  to  Oaiyota  urena,  it  is  the  largest 
mlia  on  the  coast  of  the  Peninsula.  The  dned 
learea  are  used  for  writing  upon  with  an  iron 
a^ie ;  also  in  thatching,  making  fans  and  light 
bttdEeta  lor  irrigation.  The  fibrea  of  the  petioles 
of  the  leaTea  (Palmyra  nar)  are  employed  for 
making  twine  and  amall  rope ;  they  are  about  two 
feet  in  length.  The  large  carpenter  beetle,  Xylo- 
oopa,  ddights  in  boring  this  hard  wood,  though 
comboo  wood  is  still  more  attraotiTe  to  it.  Small 
csDoesaie  formed  of  this  tree.  Two  of  the  stems 
laihed  to  a  ooaple  of  spars  form  the  usual  mode 
of  evoflsing  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  Gircais;  the 
root  forma  the  head  of  the  canoe,  the  smaller  end 
is  either  elcrated  out  of  water  by  the  form, 
or  some  »x  inches  of  the  pith  is  left  at  that  end ; 
as  this  decays,  a  lump  of  clay  supplies  its  place. 
Fonaerly  sea-going  vessels  were  pliuiked  with  this 
wood,  bat  the  iron  fastenings  were  soon  destroyed. 
Boats  phmked  with  it  were,  till  the  middle  of  the 
19th  eentarr,  common  on  the  Godavery,  being 
buQt  probably  where  sawyers  are  not  procurable. 
The  peculiar  structure  of  the  wood  of  all  the 
pains  deserves  attention ;  it  appears  formed  of 
a  aeries  of  hard,  stiff  longitudinal  fibres,  not  in- 
terlned  or  twisted,  but  crossed  at  considerable 
intervak  at  various  angles  by  similar  fibres,  which 
proceed  from  the  soft  heart  of  the  tree  to  the 
outff  party  probably  to  the  leaf -stem.  A  radial 
section  of  palmyra  rafter,  shows  this.  The  inter- 
Bticea  are  filled  up  with  pith,  the  proportion  of 
whidi  increases  with  the  distance  from  the  outer 
port  The  wood,  known  as  porcupine  wood,  is 
used  in  Kngland  for  veneers  and  mlayins.  In 
C^fioB  it  is  used  for  rafters,  pillars,  and  posts 
of  native  hooaea  In  the  san^  parts  of  Jaffna, 
in  Ceylon,  a  hollow  palmyra  is  inserted  io  form  a 
weiL  The  dark  outnde  wood  of  very  old  trees  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  Europe  for  umbrella 
handles,  walking-canes,  paper-rulers,  fsokcy  boxes, 
fraler  stamps,  and  other  articlea.  The  timber  of 
bhe  leflBale  tree  is  the  hardest  and  best ;  and  that 
>f  Hktb  male  tree  is  never  used  unless  the  tree  be 
very  okL  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  thousands 
ure  employed  in  felling  and  dressing  it  Each 
Tree  has  from  25  to  40  fresh  green  leaves  upon 
it  at  a  time,  of  which  the  natives  cut  off  twelve 
>r  ffteen  aonuaUy,  to  be  employed  as  thatch, 
feneea,  manure,  mat,  and  mat  baskets ;  bags,  irri- 
fraiion  baskets,  winnows,  hats,  cape,  fans,  um- 
>rellaa,  etc. ;  books  and  olay,  tatakoo  or  putta^, 
or  writing  on.  In  the  Korthem  Konkan  it  is  m 
lome  parts  so  abundant  that  it  might  be  termed 
k  fowl.  It  is  a  rare  tree  in  the  southern  jungles 
if  tiie  Bombay  Ptesiden^.  The  wood,  when  pro- 
acted  from  aooisture,  is  very  durable,  and  may 
Ks  used  with  advantage  lor  terraoes,  etc.,  when  the 
ipper  covering  is  complete.  Its  unit,  of  the  size 
f  an  oafarich  egg,  grows  in  dusters;  but  trees 
ram  wkk^  toddy  or  pahn  wine  is  drawn,  cannot 
tear  inuL  When  the  SDathes  of  the  fruit-bearing 
reea  appear,  tiie  toddy  drawer,  dimUng  to  the  top 
f  the  tree,  binds  the  apathes  tightly  with  thongs 
>  prereni  their  further  expansion,  and  thoicoghly 
I  iiinm  tlie  embryo  flowers  within.  For  several 
leeeml'ffg  mornings  this  operation  of  crushing  is 
ipeaied,  and  each  day  a  thm  slice  is  taken  off  the 
id  of  the  racemes,  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  mp 
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and  prevent  it  bursting  the  spathe.  About  the 
mommg  of  the  eighth  day,  the  sap  begins  to 
exude,  when  the  toddy  drawer  again  trims  this 
truncated  spathe,  and  inserts  its  eirtaremity  into  an 
earthen  pot  to  collect  the  juice.  These  vessels  are 
emptied  morning  and  evening,  and  the  palmyra 
will  continue  for  four  or  five  months  to  pour  forth 
its  81^  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  quarts  a  day ; 
but  once  in  every  three  years  the  operation  is 
omitted,  and  the  fruit  is  permitted  to  form, 
without  which  the  natives  assert  that  the  tree 
would  pine  and  die.  The  tree,  during  the  first 
part  of  the  season,  yields  a  pretty  large  quantity 
of  palm  wine.  This  is  dther  drunk  fresh  drawn 
from  the  tree,  or  boiled  down  into  a  coarse  kind 
of  syrup  called  jagari,  or  it  is  fermented  for  dis- 
tillation. The  date  tree  in  South  India  also  fur- 
nishes toddy,  and  the  amount  of  daily  drunkenness 
exceeds  all  that  is  ever  witnessed  in  Europe.  A 
farina,  called  Ila-Pananld  jangu  mavu,  is  obtained 
from  the  root  by  treating  it  as  in  manufacturing 
manioc.  It  is  very  nourishing.  The  germinating 
seeds  (Ponatoo,  Sino.)  are  Doiled  and  eaten  in 
Ceylon  as  a  vegetable. — Seeman ;  Simmonds;  Drs, 
Wight^  Cleghom,  Gibson;  Mr.  Rohde ;  Hartwig,  p. 
139 ;  Sir  J.  E,  Tennent,  ii.  p.  623. 

BORAX,  Bi-boiate  of  soda,  TincaL 
BuTuq,  Tonkar,  .    Abab. 
Kaddla-khary  .    .    BsMO. 
PanK-thA^Pang-sha,  Chin. 
YaeE-sbih,  Pwan-shay  „ 
ITwang  p'trng-sha,       „ 
Boraa,     ....      DUT. 
Borate  de  soude,  .         Fr. 
Tnakon-khar, .    .      QuJ. 
Borace,  «...         It. 
Sohaga,  ....    Hind. 

The  greater  part  of  the  crude  borax  or  tincal 
met  with  in  commerce,  was  formerly  obtained 
from  lakes  in  Tibet,  the  waters  of  wmoh  yield  a 
yellowiah-white  mass,  containing  from  30  to  50 
per  cent,  of  real  borax.  That  was  refined  chiefly 
at  Venice  and  Amsterdam.  Becentiy,  a  lake  with 
waters  similarly  impregnated  has  been  discovered 
at  California.  But,  for  aiong  time  past,  in  Europe, 
the  borax  of  commerce  has  been  obtained  by 
treating  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  the  borie  acid 
obtains!  from  the  volcanic  district  of  Tuscany, 
where  jets  of  vapour  issue  from  the  ground. 
Natural  borax  is  obtainable  in  large  quantities  in 
the  valley  of  Puga,  in  Tiidakh,  from  Lake  Jigatasi 
in  Tibet,  20  miles  in  circumference ;  also  in  the 
course  of  the  Sanpu  river,  and  from  the  Ghaba 
lake  beyond  the  Kylas  hills.  It  is  collected  on  the 
borders  of  the  Tibetan  lakes  as  the  water  dries  up, 
then  smeared  with  fat  to  prevent  loss  by  evapora- 
tion, and  transported  acvoes  the  Himalaya  on  the 
backs  of  sheep  and  goats,  then  refined  at  Umritsur 
and  Lahore  by  washing  with  lime  water.  The 
salt  and  borax  fields  of  Onari,  ealled  liia-lhaka  or 
Lhali-lhaka,  are  to  the  north  of  Boi^bwa  TaL 
Borax  is  procurable  at  Rudok  in  ChangSm  at  ten 
annas  per  mannd,  of  such  qtiality  that  only  about 
a  quarter  is  lost  in  refining.  That  obtained  at 
Puga,  in  the  territory  of  the  maharajaof  Kashmir^ 
loses  one  half.  The  Rudok  borax  is  conveyed  on 
sheep  to  Rampur  on  the  Sutlej,  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles  a  day,  so  that  the  price  on  the  phdns  of  raw 
borax  rises  to  7  rupees  the  maund,  and  of  re- 
fined borax  to  35  rupees.— Af.  andM.  Pr.  187^-^. 
It  is  largely  imported  into  Ihoarehi,  whence  it 
IS  distributed  to  other  parts  of  Tibet  and  to  Iiidia, 
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via  Nepal,  Sikkim,  and  Bhutan.  It  is  used  in  the 
arts  to  clean  metals  before  soldering,  to  fonn  a 
glaze  on  earthenware,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
varnishes.  It  is  employed  as  a  chemi(»l  flux,  and 
in  experiments  with  the  blow-pipe,  and  in  the 
moist  way  as  a  solvent  for  gum-lac.  It  is  much 
used  by  the  goldsmith,  tinkers  (Gannar,  Tam.), 
and  tinmen  (Tagara-velecarer,  Tah.),  to  facilitate 
the  fusion  of  their  metals.  With  it  and  lime- 
juice,  the  vaishnava  Hindus  prepare  the  irred 
Tiruchumum,  with  which  they  mark  their  fore- 
heads perpendicularly.  Borax  is  readily  purified 
by  simple  solution  and  crystallization.  It  is 
sometimes  adulterated  with  alum  and  common 
salt;  but  ammonia  gives  a  white  precipitate 
(alumina)  if  the  former,  and  nitrate  of  silver  a 
white  precipitate  if  the  latter,  be  present.  Price 
of  raw  borax,  4d.  per  lb. ;  of  refined  borax,  6d. 
per  lb. — Bentf,  Phar. ;  Ains,  Mat.  Med. ;  Cal.  Cat. 
Ex.  1862 ;  Powell,  Handbook. 

BORE  or  Tidal  wave. 
The  dee  Ion.    .    .    Bubm.    Bana,     ....  Malay. 

Eagre Chin.    Bar, Piers. 

ban,  Bora, .     .     .    UlND. 

The  bore  occurs  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia 
on  several  rivers,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  the 
Ganges,  the  Irawadi,  and  the  Sitang,  and  on  some 
rivers  in  China.  Arrian  (Exped.  Alex.  yi.  19) 
mentions  how  this  phenomenon  astonished  the 
soldiers  of  Alexander,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  tideless  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
bore  is  a  tidal  wave  which  comes  rolling  in  from 
the  sea.  In  the  Hooffly  this  is  called  Bora  or 
Bate\  in  China  it  is  known  as  Eagre;  in  the 
mouth  of  the  united  Tigris  and  Euphrates  it  is 
called  Bar;  in  the  Dordogne  in  France,  it  is 
called  Mascatet;  in  the  Maranon  it  bears  the 
name  of  the  Rollers ;  but  by  the  American  Indians 
it  is  odled  Pororca.  This  phenomenon  is  con- 
nected with  the  tides,  as  it  always  occurs  at  the 
springs. 

The  crest  of  the  tidal  wave  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
to  the  south  of  the  bay,  is  almost  a  straight  line 
running  N.W.  and  S.E.  between  the  south  coast  of 
Ceylon  and  the  southern  coast  of  Java.  As  it 
proceeds  up  the  bay,  it  becomes  convex  towards 
the  shore,  and  near  the  estuary  of  the  Megna 
encounters  at  an  obtuse  angle  vast  quantities  of 
fresh  water  coming  down  the  three  channels. 
When  the  tide  is  more  than  usually  strong,  as  at 
full  moon  or  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  S.TV. 
wind,  or  when  the  river  is  heavily  flood^,  the 
opposing  masses  of  water  accumulate  more  rapidly, 
and  the  bore  is  produced.  But  when  this  occurs 
there  are  always  two  bores,  one  of  salt  water  up 
the  Sundip  channel,  known  as  the  Chittagong  bore ; 
the  other,  called  the  Daula  bore,  up  the  middle 
and  western  channels.  These  two  bores  meet  to 
the  north  of  Siddhi.  When  the  bore  is  violent, 
as  during  the  equinoxes,  and  also  when  the  S.W. 
wind  is  strong,  it  advances  as  a  wall  of  water 
several  feet  high,  stretching  across  the  channels, 
and  is  so  dangerous  that  native  boatmen  will  for 
no  consideration  venture  out  into  the  river. 
Dr.  Hooker  mentions  that,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Megna  river,  the  great  object  in  the  navigation  is 
to  keep  afloat  and  to  make  progress  towards  the 
top  of  the  tide  and  during  its  flM)d,  and  to  ground 
during  the  ebb  in  creeu  where  the  bore  (tidal 
wave)  is  not  violent. 

Similarly,  the  bore  in  the  Hoogly  is  oocaaoned 


by  the  flood-tide,  driven  into  the  narrow  river 
through  the  broad  estuary,  overcoming  the  freshes 
sent  down  by  the  heavy  rains  of  the  S.W.  mon- 
soon. It  occurs  between  May  and  October,  bat 
is  heaviest  between  July  and  September,  between 
two  days  before  and  two  days  after  the  full  moon. 
It  also  occurs  at  the  change,  but  not  with  sQcfa 
violence.  The  wave  usually  rises  on  the  Diamond 
Sand,  where  the  river  suddenly  contracts  and  comei 
in  12  or  15  feet  perpendicular  with  tremendous 
noise,  carrying  everything  before  it,  though  no&l 
with  equal  force,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  as  it 
goes  from  point  to  point  in  the  reaches,  travelfing 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  20  miles  an  hour  to  above 
Calcutta.  There  are  generally  three  rollers  follow- 
ing one  another  in  quick  succession,  at  18  to  15  feet 
apart.  When  the  S.W.  monsoon  has  set  in,  the 
bore,  for  three  or  four  days  at  the  f  uU  and  change  d 
the  moon,  may  be  seen  racing  up  the  Hoogly  rirer 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  dashing  f  ron 
side  to  side  of  the  nver  according  as  the  bends  or 
reaches  deflect  it  in  its  course.  Upon  the  apnroad 
of  this  wave  a  distant  murmur  is  heard,  whicui  aoci 
turns  into  the  cry.  Ban!  ban!  ban!  from  tlv 
mouths  of  thousanos  of  people,  boatmen,  sailoi^ 
and  others,  who  are  on  the  look-out  for  this  much' 
dreaded  wave.  This  cry  is  the  signal  for  all  sort 
of  small  craft  to  push  out  into  the  centre  of  thi 
river,  the  only  spot  where  the  wave  does  not  cud 
over  and  break.  Should  any  boat  or  small  crafl 
be  caught  in  that  portion  of  the  wave  that  breaki 
instant  destruction  is  inevitable.  Numerous  bosl 
from  the  up-country  provinces  are  lost  every  yeai 
from  the  crew  being  ignorant  either  of  Uie  exiatene 
of  the  bore,  or  &om  not  knowing  the  coiretf 
position  to  take  up  so  as  to  meet  it  Shipe  i 
anchor  in  Calcutta,  though  not  exposed  to  ^ 
breaking  portion  of  the  wave,  frequently  part  tfad 
cables  when  struck  with  the  wave.  Standing  a 
the  shore  during  the  rapid  rushing  passage  of  ^ 
bore,  it  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  the  lower  portia 
of  the  river,  or  that  nearest  to  the  sea,  six  or  ei^ 
feet  higher  than  the  upper  portion  of  the  rivis 
the  tide  rising  that  number  of  feet  in  an  inataM 
The  height  of  the  bore  in  the  Hoogly  varies  f  roi 
flve  to  twelve  feet ;  it  is  exceedingly  dangeroi 
in  some  parts  of  the  river,  but  more  moderate  i 
others ;  it  never  breaks  on  both  sides  of  the  rivi 
at  the  same  time.  Deep  water  engulfs  ita  f  or«i 
but  shallow  water,  or  a  sandbank,  brings  out  a 
its  power  and  fury.  The  bore,  in  1782,  flowed  i 
far  as  Nuddea  in  the  Hoogly,  but  at  the  prcflfl 
day  it  falls  short  of  that  pla<^  by  many  miles,  iri 
ascending  much  beyond  Sooksagor.  It  rencftl 
Dacca  on  the  Buree  Gunga,  and  Castec  on  d 
Horinghatta  branch . 

In  the  Sitang   river,   of  Burma,  its    fury  i 
great,  and  occasions  much  loss  of  liJPe.     Bunxoi 
name  30  feet  as  the  height  to  which  it  occaaioml 
rises,  and  this  may  perhaps  be  the  ease  in  4 
bends  of  the  river,  where  the  rush  has  attained  ■ 
full  speed,  before  being  reflected  to  the  next  ^^cm 
Even  in  the  Hoogly  at  Calcutta,  near  the  Ism 
at  Chandpal  Ghat,  the  pointed  curling  vrare  a^ 
be  seen  several  feet  high. 

The  bore  of  the  'Ssien-tang  river,  in  Oliiitt 
according  to  a  Chinese  proverb,  is  one   atm 
three  wonders  of  the  world,  the  other  two  bcM 
—        ■  -  -        i^TJ 


the  demons  at  Tang-chan  and  the  thmid^ 
Lung-chan.    As  in  other  countries,  it 
generally  on  the  2d  or  8d  day  after  the 
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baoge  of  the  moon,  or  at  what  are  called  spring 
des,  and  particnlarly  m  spring  and  antunin, 
boot  the  time  the  snn  is  crossing  the  line. 
iHmld  it  so  happen  that  strong  easterly  gales 
low  at  these  times,  the  eagre  rolls  along  in  all 
is  grandear,  and  carries  everything  before  it.  Dr. 
(a€|n»wiin  gave  an  accomit  of  it  at  Hang-chow-f  a. 
Ir.  Fortune,  from  a  terrace  in  front  of  the  Tri- 
rave  temple,  saw  on  a  sadden  all  traffic  in  the 
hitmged  mart  sospended;  porters  cleared  the 
rant  street  of  every  description  of  merchandise ; 
loatmen  ceaaed  lading  and  nidading  their  vessels, 
ad  pot  oat  into  the  middle  of  we  stream ;  so 
hat  a  few  minntes  sufficed  to  give  a  deserted 
ppearanoe  to  the  busiest  part  of  one  of  the  busiest 
lUes  in  Ana.  The  centre  of  the  river  teemed  with 
laft,  frcMn  small  boats  to  hrge  barges,  including 
he  gay  flower  boats ;  loud  shouting  from  the  fleet 
iBnauBced  the  appearance  of  the  flood,  which 
eemed  like  a  glistening  white  cable  stretched 
ithwart  the  river  at  its  mouth,  as  far  down  as  the 
^ye  eonld  readu  Its  noise,  compared  by  Chinese 
»etB  to  that  of  thunder,  speedily  drowned  that 
d  the  boatmen,  and  as  it  advanced,  at  the  rate  of 
!5  nules  an  hour,  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  an 
isfaister  wall,  or  rather  of  a  cataract,  four  or  five 
niies  aeroes,  and  about  thirty  feet  high,  moving 
M)d3y  onward.  Soon  it  reached  the  advanced 
puud  of  the  immense  assemblage  of  vessels  await- 
ng  its  i^ifooach,  all  intently  occupied  in  keeping 
heir  prosra  towards  tiie  wave,  which  threatened  to 
4ibaierge  everything  afloat;  but  their  boats  all 
'avlted,  as  it  were,  to  the  summit  with  perfect 
afety,  and  when  the  eagre  had  passed  about  half- 
vay  among  the  craft,  on  one  side  they  were  quietly 
eposing  on  the  surface  of  the  unruffled  stream, 
vfaile  those  on  the  nether  portion  were  pitching 
jid  heaving  in  tomoltuous  confusion  on  the  flood, 
ind  others  were  scaling  with  the  agility  of  salmon 
he  fonnidable  cascade.  This  grand  and  exciting 
was  but  of  a  moment's  duration.  The  wave 
I  up  the  river  in  an  instant,  but  from  this 
^  wi£h  gradually  diminishing  force,  size,  and 
'dodly,  until  it  ceased  to  be  percentible,  which 
yhfaieae  acoounta  re^ffesent  to  be  eighty  miles  dis- 
aat  from  tiie  city.  A  slight  flood  continued  after 
hepasnge  of  the  wave,  but  it  soon  began  to  ebb. 
[*he  Chinese  say  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
3  sonetimes  forty  feet  at  Hang-chow.  The  mazi- 
auB  rise  and  fall  at  spring  tides  is  probablv  at 
he  mooth  of  the  river,  or  upper  part  of  the  bay, 
rhere  the  eagre  is  hardly  discoverable.  In  the 
iay  of  FvDdy,  where  the  tides  rush  in  with 
noasng  velochy,  th^re  is  at  one  place  a  rise  of 
eventy  feet,  but  there  the  magnificent  pheno- 
menon in  question  does  not  appear  to  be  kno^vn  at 
IL  It  is  not,  therefore,  where  tides  attain  their 
reatest  rapidity,  or  maximum  rise  and  fall,  that 
he  wave  is  met  with,  but  where  a  river  and  its 
stnaiy  both  pcesent  a  peculiar  configuration. — 
^crhme^  A  Ru.  among  the  Chi.  p.  316 ;  CalcuUa 
Review;  Arrian;  Gtog.  Mag.  1877;  Findlay. 

BORECOLE,  Brassica  oleraoea,  var.  Scotch 
[ale ;  winter  greena  of  En^^d  and  Seotland. 

BOBEE  and  Boreganm  are  names  for  numerous 
ywm  of  British  India,  many  seemingly  obtaining 
beir  designation  from  the  Hindi  word  Burha, 
leaning  <5d.    Bor^^om  would  be  old  town. 

BOI&B.    SmD.    Typha  elephanta.  . 

BOBEGHAT,  a  pass  in  the  Western  Ghate 
ladiDg  from  Bombay  to  Poona,  in  lat  18°  46'  45' 


N.,  and  bug.  13°  23'  80" 
feet  above  the  sea. 


E.    Its  summit  is  1798 


RORENDA  or  Buang,  a  pass  in  the  Himalaya, 
in  31°  22'  N.  and  78°  6'  E.,  in  Garhwal-Kanawar. 
The  top  of  the  pass  is  15,296  feet  according  to 
Herb,  and  Hodgson,  but  15,095  feet  according  to 
Gerrard.  The  source  of  the  Pabar  is  12,914  feet. 
Herb,  and  Hodgs.,  but  13,839  feet,  Ger.  It 
leads  from  the  Baspa  valley  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  Pabar  or  Tons  river. — Thomson^  Tr.  lb ;  SchL 

BORER.  Eng.  a  name  given  to  the  larva  of 
coleopterous  beetles  which  injure  coffee  trees, 
though  the  Casuarina  and  the  Cinchona  are  also  at- 
tacked by  insects  which  have  not  been  determined. 
There  are  two,  the  white  and  red  borer,  and  the 
former  and  chief  of  these  is  the  Xylotrechus  quad- 
ripes  of  Chevrolat.  The  white  borer  has  been 
likewise  named  the  Sirex  gigas,  and  popularly 
the  worm  or  coffee  fly.  Whole  estates  m  Coorg 
have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  this  scourge.  In 
its  complete  stage  the  insect  appears  as  a  fly  or 
winged  beetle  from  6  to  9  lines  m  length,  with  a 
hard  slimy  coat,  in  colour  red  and  black,  or  yellow 
and  black,  in  alternate  transverse  lines.  It  bores  a 
passage  into  the  stem  of  the  coffee  tree,  generally 
a  few  inches. above  the  ground.  This  passage,  at 
flist  horizontal,  soon  takes  an  upwara  or  spiral 
direction,  and  after  a  little  a  retreat  is  formed  in 
which  to  deposit  its  larva.  The  tree  soon  begins 
to  droop,  and  in  a  short  time  dies  down  to  the 
point  where  the  entry  was  effected,  at  which  part 
it  can  be  easily  broken  off  by  a  sharp  pull  at  the 
upper  part.  The  large  and  rapid  introduction  of 
coffee-growing  into  Ceylon  and  India  has  shown 
that  the  plant  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  many 
enemies,  and  ignorance  of  that  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  loss.  Coffee  trees  in  Coorg  have  also  been 
injured  by  the  rot,  a  disease  resulting  from  im- 
proper pruning.  The  rot  attacks  and  decays  the 
centre  of  the  stem.  In  Cooig,  when  the  tree  is 
attacked  by  the  borer,  the  leaves  become  y^ow 
and  droop.  The  insects  are  generally  about  tho 
diameter  of  a  small  quill,  are  always  confined  to 
the  wood,  and  never  enter  the  baric  until  the  larva 
has  done  its  work,  passed  through  the  pupa  stage,' 
and  is  about  to  escape  in  the  form  of  a  beetle. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  by  the  females  near  the 
root  of  the  tree,  and  the  pupa'  borera  tunnel  up 
the  heart  of  the*  plant. — Dr.  Bidie  on  Coffee  Plant" 
iiig.    See  Bug. 

BORI.    Mal.    Croton  seed. 

BORI,  a  sweetmeat  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  in 
yellow  lumps,  consisting  of  the  pollen  of  the  dib 
grass  (Typha  elephanta  and  T.  angustifolia) 
collected  and  kneaded  together,  perhaps  with  the 
aid  of  a  litUe  treacle  or  sugar. 

BORI,  a  small  forest  tract  30  square  miles  in 
extent,  situated  S.  of  the  Pachmari  range  of  hills 
in  the  Ch^hindwara  district,  and  containing  some 
fine  teak  and  other  timber. 

BORN  A  COTI,  in  Hmduism,  an  imaginary  city, 
supposed  to  lie  under  the  equator  at  90^  from 


BORNELLA  DIGITATA.  Adam.  A  nudi- 
branch  or  marine  slug,  which  occurs  m  the  tropical 
seas  in  the  south  of  Asia,  at  Aden,  in  the  Straits 
of  Sunda,andontheMadniacoast  It  has  brilliant 
ooloura,  with  vermilion  streaks,  is  delicately 
marbled,  and  has  waving  elegant  tufts.  It  swims 
by  a  lateral  movement  oi  the  hodj.-^-^olUngwo&d^ 
HamhUs  of  a  Naturalut^  London,  1868. 
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BORNEO,  after  New  Holland,  is  the  greatest 
island  on  the  globe.  If  we  comprise  the  numerons 
archipelagoes  bj  which  the  island  is  enyironed, 
this  group  may  be  said  to  occupy  more  than  eleven 
degrees  of  longitude  and  about  ten  of  latitude, 
between  lat  l""  N.  and  4°  2(y  S.,  and  between 
long.  106^  dCy  and  116°  45'  £.  Its  length  from 
north  to  south  will  be  about  800  leagues,  and  its 
bveadth  varying  from  250  to  150  leagues.  Its 
Bupwficies,  oilculated  by  Melvill  von  Gambee,  and 
published  in  Le  Moniteur  des  Indes,  gives  Borneo 
a  surface  of  12,741  sauare  leagues,  or  6992 
myriametres,  which  makes  it  2589  myriametres 
greater  than  Sumatra,  and  5723  myriametres 
greater  than  Java.  A  native  of  Portugal,  LorensBO 
de  Qomes,  was  the  first  of  the  European  navigators 
who  approached  the  northem  part  of  this  island, 
in  1518,  in  the  ship  St  Sebastien,  on  his  route  to 
China.  He  says  that  the  natives  termed  it  Brannai 
or  Brauni,  but  the  aborigines  do  not  use  any 
name  appropriated  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
oountry.  The  seaboard  is  even  most  often  un- 
known to  the  savage  and  wandering  tribes,  'vdio 
are  separated  by  great  distances  from  each  other. 
The  (Afferent  tribes  designate  themselves  by  the 
names  which  they  give  to  the  rivers  on  the  borders 
ol  which  they  have  establirsdied  their  abode;  it  is 
thus  that  all  the  Dyaks  of  the  great  river  Duson 

She  Banger  of  the  maps)  call  themselves  Orang 
uson,  and  those  of  the  river  Sampit,  Orang 
Sampit;  Raja  Brooke  makes  mention  of  Dyak 
trib^  under  tne  names  of  Sarebu,  Sakarnua,  Lundu, 
Sibnuw^  etc^  established  on  the  rivers  which  bear 
those  names.  Lofty  ranges  of  mountains  are  in  the 
centre  and  the  north-west.  Mr.  St.  John,  in  1858, 
fofund  each  range  looking  more  lofty  as  he  ap- 
proached the  interior,  but  presenting  one  uniform 
aspect  of  forest,  covering  hill  and  valley.  The 
great  mountain  Kinibaloa,  in  the  N.E.,  is  13,000 
feet  high.  The  land  on  all  sides  graduall;|r  slopes 
towards  the  coast  The  Saltan  of  Braunai  claims 
an  immense  territory.  The  Dnt^  claim  a  territory 
exceeding  200,000  rauare  miles  on  its  western 
and  south-eastern  ooes^  with  a  population  in 
1881  of  1,014,547.  The  Spaniards  till  lately 
chuined  territorial  ri^ts;  and  in  1881  Great 
Britain  allowed  a  British  company  to  obtain  from 
the  Sultan  30,000  square  miles  and  500  miles 
<^  seaboard,  with  the  royal  rights  of  life  and  death. 
Labuan  has  belonged  to  Great  Britain  since  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  and  Sarawak  to  the 
Brooke  family. 

Its  inhabitants  are  generally  recognised  as  of  the 
Malay,  the  Kyan,  and  Dyak  stocks.  The  Malay  are 
settleiB  along  the  coast  from  Sumatra,  Java,  and 
Malacca ;  the  Dyak  is  the  name  for  the  prior  races, 
divided  into  land  and  sea  Dyak,  the  latter  being 
richer  and  more  powerful,  those  of  the  integer 
being  broken  up  into  innnmeraMe  clans,  some  &t 
them  being  tributary  to  the  Sultan  of  Braunai, 
some  of  them  under  the  Dutch  in  the  south  and 
west  of  the  island,  and  some  under  the  Bsdrawak 
Government.  The  Millanowe  are  on  the  north- 
eaist  of  tiie  Sarawak  territory.  They  are  of  a  fair 
eomplexien,  and  are  occupied  with  agriculture, 
trade,  and  peaceful  pursims.  T%e  Kyan  are  a 
pow^ful  tribe  of  about  100,000  souls,  who  oocupy 
the  country  from  tiie  south  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bnnmai-ri^htawayhitbtlieinterior;  they  strongly 
raMmkde  the  Dj$k, 
The  Dyak  are.  ^eneially  wsU  made^  with  a 
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muscular,  well-knit  frame,  and  are  rather  under 
than  over  the  middle  height.    Their  features  are 
regular.   Their  colour  is  a  deep  brown,  occasionally 
varying  to  a  lighter  shade.    They  dwell  in  very 
lopg  houses,  occasionally  large  enough  to  contain 
a  community.    From  their  supposition  that  the 
owner  of  every  human  head  which  they  can  pro- 
cure will  serve  them  in  the  next  world,  the  system 
of   human   sacrifice  surpassed  that  which  was 
practised  by  the  Batta  of  Sumatra,  or,  it  is  believed, 
by  any  people  yet  known.    A  man  oookl  not 
marry  until  ne  had  procured  a  human  head ;  and 
the  possessor  of  several  was  distinguiahabfe  by 
his  proud  and  lofty  bearing.    The  chiels  sometimes 
made  excursions  of  considwable  duration  for  tin 
sole  purpose  of  acquiring  heads,  proceeding  in 
their  canoes  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  to  which  the  numerous  ramifieationB  of 
the  rivers  afford  them  easy  access.     Upon  their 
arrival  near  a  village,  if  the  party  were  small, 
they  would  take  up  their  position  in  the  buriies 
close  to  some  pathway,  and  attack  a  passer-by 
unawares.    A  larger  party  would  attempt  periiaps 
to  surprise  a  whole  village ;  would  remain  oonoealed 
in  the  jun^  on  the  bfmks  ol  the  river  daring  the 
day,  and  at  night  surround  the  village  so  com- 
pletely as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  tbs  inteaded 
victims;  an  hour  or  two  before  daybreak,  the 
attack  commenced  by  setting  fire  to  the  houses, 
and  their  victims  were  destroyed  as  they  endea- 
voured to  escape.    Apparently  head-hunting  -wai 
only  general  among  tnose  tribes  inhabitiBg  ths 
banks  of  the  large  rivers,  on  which  distant  voyagei 
can  be  made  with  facility,  the  Dyak  race  in  tht 
northem  parts  of  the  isJaiid  being  content  wttk 
an  occasional  human  sacrifice  on  the  death  of  t 
chief.    The  sacrifice  of  a  cock  is  sacred,  as  witk 
the  Karen  and  Chinese,  and  they  believe  thm 
the  Divine  Being  eats  the  spirit  or  esaenoe  of  ifai 
offerings  made  to  him.     Head-hunting  is  nov 
scarcely  heard  of.     They  are  brave,  hoapitobH 
simple,  and  truthful,  loyal,  grateful,  and  willing  ti 
receive  instruction.    Chastity  before  marxia^  i 
not  insisted  on,  and  they  marry  when  grown  v^ 
The  men  wear  a  narrow  cloth  passed  bet^ween  the 
thighs.    The  women  have  a  still  narrower  sin 
allowed  to  fall  from  the  hips  half  way  down  \k 
thighs,  and  affords  little  concealment.    The  el; 
have  different  languages,  and  th^  had  no  wri  ttai 
character.    With  some  Dyak  tribes  the  ooawad 
custom  prevails.    Among  the  Millanowe  I>y«k 
the  custom  prevails  of  burying  a  dave  at  tiie  f  ofl 
of  the  excavation  for  a  house  post  llie  MUlanom 
southward  and  westward,  hving  on  rivers  nes 
the  sea,  an  industrious,  inteUigent  people,    -wtk 
oocasionally  took  heads,  but  have  not  the  ' 
of  the  Ryan. 

Orang  Poonan^  a  forest  race  near  the  teivitof 
of  the  Mahomadan  sultan  of  Koetei.  T 
tribes,  like  the  Veddahs  of  (hykfn,  pass  d^ 
night  entirely  in  the  open  av,  with  no  c 
shelter  than  a  mat.  They  keep  up  fires  all  mgM 
They  wear  a  head-dress  and  a  waisteloth  ol  * 
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and  eat  monkeys  and  game,  which  ifaev-  M 
with  the  snmpitaa  or  mow^tube  and  f^Atww* 
arrows.  The  women  ate  fairer  than  th*  Dysil 
but  very  dirty  in  their  pessons.  Thef  wdbomil 
Mr.  Bock  by  asking  for  beads  and  tobaboo^ 

Mr.  Carl  Bock,  Writing  In  1S81^  msatioM  tt 
visit  to  a  chief  of  the  caunibal  DyaU^  ^ho  W 
just  sUughteved,  and,  with  UBictMrBn,  m^bm^ 
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semtyYiotima.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  aketehed, 
and  pranuted  the  aaihor  with  two  craoia  and  a 
riueld,  in  retuni  for  rioe,  beade^  and  twenty-four 
Taids  ai  oalioo.  A  high  priesteaB  of  these  savageB 
slated  that  the  palms  of  the  hand  were  eonsidmd 
the  best  eating.  A  war-danoe  was  executed  by  a 
Dyak,  with  mudi  shouting,  stamping,  and  flourish- 
ing of  a  sword.  A  Dyak  is  never  without  his  sword , 
sod  his  basket  for  betel  and  tobacco.  GeneiaUy 
he  wean  a  cloth  or  piece  of  bark  round  his  Ichub, 
and  a  corering  for  tne  head  of  the  same  material. 
The  lobes  of  their  ears  are  hideously  enlarged  by 
artificial  means ;  and  when  a  warrior  has  secured 
a  good  many  sknlis,  he  is  allowed  to  deck  his  ears 
with  the  canine  teeth  of  a  leopard.  The  Dyak,  in 
their  physical  and  social  oharaoteristics,  resemble 
the  Tarajah  of  Celebes. 

"Die  Idaam,  occupying  the  northern  parts  of 
Borneo,  suepended  human  akuUs  in  their  houses. 
The  dominant  Malay  and  the  colonists  of  China 
srs  an  actrve  and  industrious  but  turbulent  and 
iBtractable  part  of  the  popnbtion  (Rerue  de  deux 
Mondes,  iL). 

The  Oraug  Dmon  yillagere  of  the  north  are 
agricultural ;  the  Murut  in  the  inland  parts  of 
Bnunud;  the  Radians  of  the  same  country,  are 
iadostrioos,  peaceful  nations,  valuable  for  those 
qsaUtiea. 

The  Kyan^  are  more  numerous,  more  powerful, 
aad  mere  wariike  than  anjr  other  in  Borneo.  They 
aie  a&  inland  race,  inhabiting  a  district  extending 
from  about  sixty  miles  up  the  interior  from  Tanjong 
Bsiram  to  within  a  similar  distance  on  tlie  eastern 
ahote.  Fierce,  reckless  of  life,  and  hot-blooded  in 
their  nature,  tiiey  are  nevertheless  represented  to 
behoapifcable,  kind,  and  faithful  to  their  word,  and 
hOBest  in  their  dealings.  The  Kyan,  on  the  Kapuas, 
an  said  to  have  been  cannibab,  eating  the  flesh  of 
their  encnies.  They  prize  heads  like  the  Dyaks. 
They  carry  spits  in  Uie  scabbards  of  thefar  swords. 
The  Dyaks  of  Jangkang  also  are  said  to  be  oan- 
ndalsw  ney  live  between  Sangow  and  Sadoug 
on  the  Sakiam,  a  branch  of  the  Sadong  river. 
The  Jangkang  people  eat  Malays  or  Dyaks  or 
any  one  else  whom  they  kill  iu  war,  and  they 
kiu  thehr  own  sick  if  near  death,  and  eat  them. 
IVIibt  a  party  of  this  people  were  staying  at 
Sn^Eang,  one  of  them  tell  out  of  a  mango  tree 
and  taioke  his  arm,  besides  being  otherwise  much 
hurt,  uid  his  companions  cut  ms  throat  and  ate 
liim  op.  The  Jangkang  Dyaks  are  said  to  eat 
only  the  tongue,  brain,  and  musdes  of  the  leg. 
The  men  of  this  tribe  file  down  their  front  teeth 
to  apoint,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  They  cut  off 
tlMirbeaida 

The  Taiau^  Balitnan,  and  Kanamt  have  dialects 
of  their  own,  and  are  wild  and  savage  in  their 
ni%iMwifw^  Kine  vocabularies  have  been  collected, 
the  most  extensive  I7  Mr.  Bobert  Bums,  and  it 
m  H^  of  the  meet  numerous,  advanced,  and 
powedal  tribe  in  the  island,  the  Kayan  or  Kyan, 
whom  jpcaaessions  extend  from  the  northern  to 
tJiesmtmrn  coast.  No  native  tribe  of  Borneo  has 
9W«rittveated  letters.  Mr.  Crawford  had  seen  the 
sttBMt  €i  at  leaat  sixty  of  these  small  nations  who 
iakfe  no  ecanmon  name  "bj  which  to  distinguish 
;iicaiiMiT«t  from  liie  people  of  other  regions:  The 
DJUqr  tangnagea  of  this  island  bdong  to  the  same 
Jaaa  ef  langm^ies  as  l^e  Malay  and  Javanese ; 
tfid  tte  aboSglnal  inhabitants  of  Bbrn^  are  all 
^ihemta^fBittiML  the  Malays  and  Javanese. 


In  1824,  out  of  the  forty  wild  tribes  in  its  interior, 
eight  had  adopted  Mahomedanism  and  the  Malay 
language.  Amongst  these  were  the  Dyak  race  of 
Su^dam,  who  long  since  abandoned  the  cruel 
practice  of  head-hunting.  There  are  eleven  tribes 
located  between  the  Malay  of  the  coast  and  the 
Kyan,  namely  the  Kanawit,  Bakatan,  Lugat, 
Tan-yong,  Tiitau,  Balinian,  Punan,  Bokapan, 
Kajaman,  Bintulu,  and  Tilian,  the  majority  of 
wlKym  are  tributaiy  to  the  Kyan.  The  six  first 
mentioned  are  all  more  or  less  tattooed,  both  male 
and  female,  and  oertainly  have  all  sprung  from 
the  one  called  Kanawit,  who  in  habits  closely 
assimilate  to  the  Dyak  of  all  Saribus,  whose  neigh- 
bours they  are.  The  tribes  Puoan,  Sakopan,  and 
Kajaman  are  the  chief  collectors  of  camphor  and 
birds'  nests.  The  trees,  which  produce  excellent 
timber,  amount  to  upwards  of  sixty  species. 

At  the  months  of  most  of  the  rivers  on  the  east 
coast  of  Borneo,  and  also  on  the  north  and  north- 
east coasts,  the  Orang  Baju  are  foimd.  They 
dwell  in  boats  of  eight  or  ten  tons  burden,  wliich 
are  covered,  when  in  harbour,  with  a  roof  of  mat- 
ting. Each  boat  contains  about  fifteen  inhabit- 
ants, men,  women,  and  children,  who  employ  them- 
selves chiefly  in  catching  and  curing  fish  and 
trepang,  and  in  making  salt  from  seaweed.  The 
latter  they  dispose  of  to  the  Dyaks..  The  women 
are  equally  skmul  with  the  men,  both  in  fishing' 
and  in  the  management  of  the  boats.  During  the 
south-east  monsoon,  when  the  weather  is  fine  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  they  cruise  about 
Passir  and  Pulo  Laut;  but  when  the  monsoon 
changes,  they  sail  on  the  northern  parts  of  the  island. 
In  addition  to  these,  living  in  prahus,  and  wander- 
ing about  the  shcM^es  of  the  island,  are  the  Lanun 
from  Magindano,  and  the  Orang  Tidong^  country 
unknown.  Brazen  images,  ruins  of  temples,  and 
other  remains  of  Hindu  civilisation,  are  still  to  be 
seenon  the  southern  coast.  The  coasts  of  the  island 
are  inhabitedby  several  nations,totaily  unconnected 
with  each  othor,  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and 
adopting  their  own  peculiar  manners  and  custotns. 
The  west  coast  is  occupied  by  Malays  and  Chinese, 
the  nordi-west  coast  by  the  half-caste  desoenduitH 
of  the  Moors  of  Western  India,  the  north  part  by 
the  Cochin-Chinese,  the  north-east  coast  by  the 
Sulu,  and  the  east  and  south  coasts  by  the  Bugis 
tribes  of  Celebes.  The  greatef  part  of  the  coast 
of  Borneo  is  rather  dotted  than  pcfdpled  by  Malay 
settlements,  according  to  the  Malays  themselves, 
the  result  of  migrations  from  Sumatra  dating  as 
f&r  back  as  thirty  generations.  A  small  porticm 
of  the  eastern  coast  Is  occupied  by  settlemoits  of 
the  Bugis  of  the  Celebes  of  more  recent  date. 
The  aboriginal  inhaMtants  are  tht»  in  a  great 
meaau^  locked  up  in  the  hiterior,  and  precluded 
from  access  to  that  commeroe  with  strangers  which 
miffht  civilise  them.  The  Mahiys  and  natives  of 
Celebes,  by  their  superior  civilisation  and  power, 
domineer  met  the  rade  aborigines,  without,  how- 
ever, being  able  to  penetrate  into  the  interi<nr,  or 
to  dispossess  them  <tf  their  tend.  TheMaktysbtdld 
their  houses  18  or  20  feet  high,  to  avoid  the  Dyak 
spears.  All  the  houses  in  a  ksmpong  are  erected 
on  vobM  10  or  12  feet  high,  and  are  all  und^  one 
roof^  wit&  only  a  sOght  partition  (feparatjng  the 
families. 

Borneo,  bA  a  mineral  ctmntty,  is  very  rich, 
producing  gold,  ooal,  antHnony^  tod  iron,  while 
caoutclionc   atid   gutta-pereha  tiM  amongst  HA- 
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vegetable  products.  From  the  river  Baram  coal 
is  traced  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  Bintulu,  and 
thence  southward  to  the  Raiang  river,  on  the  left 
bank  of  which,  at  Tnjol  Nang,  there  is  a  seam 
exposed,  upwards  of  thirteen  feet  in  thickness. 
At  different  other  parts  of  the  river,  and  also  in 
several  of  its  branches,  coal  is  in  abundance. 
From  Tujol  Nang  the  strike  of  the  coal  is  south- 
ward across  Dragon^s  plain.  It  is  again  found  in 
the  river  Lang-Tba  (a  distance  from  the  former 
place  of  about  fifty  miles),  where  it  remained  in  a 
state  of  ignition  for  several  years.  Iron  ore,  yield- 
ing  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  iron,  abounds  in  the 
Baluwi  or  Raiang  district,  over  nearly  one-half  of  |  principal  Tibetanized  tribe  of  Lower  Bhutan, 

the  extreme  br^th  of  the  island.     The  iron  is       "         -    -     ^ 

preferred  to  that  of  Europe. 

The  varieties  of  animal  life  are  great.  Some 
species  of  Actinia  of  enormous  size  occur  in  the 
China  seas  and  on  the  coasts  of  Borneo,  and  fish 
live  within  them.  Of  29  species  of  birds  in  Borneo 
and  21  in  Sumatra,  20  are  common  to  both  islands. 
Of  29  in  Borneo  and  27  in  Java,  20  are  common 
to  both  idands.  Of  21  of  Sumatra  and  27  of  Java, 
11  are  common  to  both  islands.  The  remarkable 
coleoptera  beetles  found  in  Borneo  by  Mr.  Wallace, 
were  the  Neocerambyx  seneas,  Gladognathus  tar- 
andus,  Diurus  furcellatus,  Ectatorrhinus  Wallacei, 
Megacriodes  Saundersii,  Cyriopalus  Wallacei.  He 
collected  about  2000  distinct  kinds  of  beetles. 

On  every  mountain-top  is  the  pitcher  plant, 
climbing  over  trees  or  running  alonff  the  ground. 
The  fin^  are  on  the  summit  of  Eonibaloa ;  and 
the  pitcher  of  the  broad  sort.  Nepenthes  raja, 
will  nold  two  quarts  of  water.  Another,  the 
Nepenthes  Edwardsiana,  has  a  narrow  pitcher 
twenty  inches  long,  and  grows  to  a  length  of  20 
feet.  Ferns  are  abundant.  TheYandaLowii,oneof 
the  Orchidaoese,  grows  on  the  lower  branches  of 
trees.  Its  flower-spikes^  6  or  8  feet  long,  hang  down 
to  the  groimd,  bearing  large  handsome  flowers, 
3  inches  across,  colours  vaiying  orange  to  red.  The 
Pdiyalthea  or  tree-fern  rises  from  a  pyramid  of 
roots,  which  descend  for  70  or  80  feet  to  the 
ground  below. — Wallace,  i.  37,  161 ;  Journ,  Ind. 
Arch.  1845, 1849 ;  John's  Ind.  Arch.  ii.  p.  266 ; 
Quarterly  Eeview,  No,  222 ;  MarryaCs  Ind,  Arch. 
p.  10;  EarVs  Ind.  Arch.  d.  270;  Voyage  of  the 
menander  in  J.  I.  Arch.  1868 ;  Carl  Bock's  Head- 
hunters  of  Borneo;  Regering's  Almanac;  Low's 
Sarawak^  p.  59 ;  Piitchard's  Researches. 

BORO  or  Bodo,  a  race  chiefly  found  in  the  forest 
tract,  15  to  20  miles  broad,  between  the  Himalaya 
mountains  and  the  plains.  They  entered  from 
northern  Assam  along  the  southern  side  of  the 
Brahmaputra  to  the  Surma,  and  along  the  skirts 
of  Uie  Himalaya  as  far  west  as  the  Konki,  and  are 
also  spread  in  large  numbers  over  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  space  between  these  two  diverging 
lands,  that  is.  Middle  and  Lower  Assam,  outside 
the  forest  limits,  between  lat.  25°  to  27°  N.,  and 
long.  88°  to  93°  30'  E.  It  is  the  northern  Cachari 
who  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  eastern  part  of 
Assam,  and  to  have  conquered  Eamrup  about  1000 
years  a«o,  spreading  over  Assam,  Cacbar,  Tiperab, 
and  Symet,  and  it  is  presumed  as  far  as  the  pi^esent 
western  boundary,  on  the  north.  The  Rangtsa 
have  for  many  centuries  been  intermixed  with 
Nagas  and  Mikirs.  The  Hajong,  who  are  found 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills  from  Gauhatti  to 
Sy^let,  appear  to  preserve  the  same  name.  Mr. 
Hodgson  considers  that  they  and  the  Rabbas  of 


the  same  tract  are  Bodo.  The  Rangtsa,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  traditions,  come  from  the  N.£. 
of  Assam,  where  they  conquered  Kamrup,  and 
extended  their  sway  over  all  Assam,  Cachar,  the 
Barak  valley,  and  Tiperah,  nearly  four  centuries 
before  the  Ahom  invasion.  The  period  falb 
within  the  era  when  Tibetans  spread  into  the  Sub- 
Himalayas  and  Bengal ;  and  as  the  oonqaest  or 
resumption  of  Kamrup  by  the  Koch'h  tooic  place 
some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century,  the  event  was  probably  connected  with 
the  decay  of  the  Tibetan  or  Tibeto-Hiaudayan 
predominance.      They  seem    to  have  been    tho 

_        _  — "         "  ~  Tho 

ruling  families  in  Hirumbha  (Cachar)  and 
Tiperah  aupear  to  have  remained  Cachari ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Cachari  retained  a  certain 
degree  of  independence  along  the  skirts  of  the 
Himalaya.  The  Hirumbha  tribe  call  themselTeB 
Rangtea  or  Ramsa,  and  give  the  same  name, 
Ramsa,  to  the  languages  of  the  Cacharis  of  the 
plain ;  Bodo,  their  own  tongue  being  called  Hoje 
or  Hoiai.  The  Hojai,  according  to  Mr.  Grange, 
is  totally  different  from  that  of  ^e  Cacharis  of  the 
plain. 

The  western  branch  of  this  tribe  belongs  to 
Behar  and  Bengal,  and  to  the  Sikkim  and  Bhutan 
frontiers ;  the  eastern  branch  occupies  Assam  and 
Koch-Bahar.  They  reside  in  villages  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  huts;  their  clothing  consiatB  of 
cotton  and  silk  materials.  Fermented  barley, 
rice,  or  millet  is  used  by  them  as  a  alightly 
intoxicating  beverage,  which  resembles  the  aji- 
mana  of  the  Newar  of  Nepal  They  do  not  occupy 
a  locality  permanently,  clearing  and  cropping  and 
moving  again  to  clear  and  crop  another  spot^  A 
Bodo  and  Dhimal  wiU  only  touch  flesh  which  has 
been  offered  to  the  gods  by  a  priest  The  bride- 
groom purchases  his  bride  either  by  money  or 
labour.  Polygamy  is  rare.  There  are  profeased 
exorcists  among  them. 

The  eastern  Bodo  in  Cachar  are  called  Borro, 
and  are  divided  into  the  Cachari  of  the  bill 
countiy  and  those  of  the  plains.  Thev  are  partly 
Hindu  and  partly  pagan.  Those  m  the  plaum  in 
Assam  are  <^led  Hazai,  Hojai,  or  Hajong ;  are  of 
the  Hindu  creed,  and  speak  a  Hindi  dialect.  The 
hill  Cachari  is  stouter,  hardier,  and  more  turbu- 
lent, and  lives  in  villages  of  from  20  to  100  hoosea 
Like  the  Naga,  their  young  men  reside  togetber 
in  a  large  building.  Chatgari,  a  frontier  district 
between  Desh  During  and  the  Bhutan  hills,  is  the 
chief  locality  of  the  Borro  of  Cachar,  the  numbers 
there  being  about  half  the  whole  Boro  population. 
Of  the  three  separate  people,  the  Eoch'b,  the  Bodo, 
and  the  Dhimal,  the  faintly  yet  distinctly  marked 
tvpe  of  the  Mongolian  family  is  similar  in  all 
three,  but  best  expressed  in  the  Bodo  features  ami 
form.  When  the  Mahomedan  power  was  estab- 
lished in  Bengal,  the  Koch^h  (Kocch  or  Kavadi) 
kingdom  extended  from  long.  88^  to  93**  £.,  and 
from  lat.  26°  to  27''  N.,  from  the  south-eastexs 
extremity  of  Nepal  alon^  the  southern  eztremi^ 
of  Sikkim  and  Bhutan  mto  Assam,  with  Kodh 
Bahar  as  its  capital ;  and  the  people  consisted  d 
the  nresent  KiXih^h,  Dhimal,  and  Bodo.  Thcj 
dwell  in  the  sal  forests  with  impunity. — Lathamt 
Descrip.  Eihn.;  Hodgson.  See  Cachar;  India; 
KoccL 

BORO-BODOR,  a  great  Buddhist  temple  is 
Java,  with  figures  similar  to  those  in  the  Buddhist 
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BOSWELLIA  THURIFERA. 


temple  at  Gaya.  It  was  designed  by  artists  from 
the  west  of  India,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
eroded  daring  the  latter  half  of  this  7th  century 
A.D.  It  must  hare  taken  about  100  years  to 
complete.  Its  figures  show  that  the  Buddhist 
Malumuia  doctrines  prevailed. — Ferg.  p.  345. 

BORODHA.    Uria.    Bauhinia  yariegata. 

BOROJUASr.    Beng.    Ptychotis  ajwain. 

BOKOKOLEE.  Tel.,  Uria.  This  tree  is 
■apposed  to  be  a  species  of  Zizyphus.  Planks, 
doors,  boxes,  matchlock  stocks,  and  palanquins 
are  made  of  its  wood ;  the  leaves,  pounded  and 
mixed  with  turmeric,  are  said  to  be  efficacious  in 
coring  riieumatism ;  the  seeds  are  also  used  medi- 
cinally in  diseases  of  infants ;  the  tree  yields  lac. — 
Captain  Aiacdanald, 

BORRERA  ASHNEH,  Royle,  is  the  Chulchilhera 
lichen  of  the  Himalaya.  With  ammonia  it  gives  a 
reddish-brown  colouring  matter,  and  is  used 
aocordiogly  as  a  dye-stuff.  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker 
found  omy  tins  Borrera  on  the  Donkia  pass  of  the 
Himalaya,  at  an  elevation  of  22,000f  eet ;  it  migrates 
over  the  lofty  slopes  and  ridges,  blown  about  by 
the  violent  winds. — Royle;  Hook,  Him,  Jourtu; 
(/SOL  p.  672 ;  Z.  in  Indian  Field, 

BORSIPPA.    See  Birs  Nimrud. 

B(^  a  genus  of  bovine  animals.    See  Bovine. 

BOSGA  TRINERVA.  Roxb.  A  large  tree  of 
the  Circar  mountains. — Rdhde^  MSS,;  JRozh. 

BOSGAWEN,  a  British  admiral,  who  in  1747 
Bttled  for  India  with  a  great  armament.  On  his 
anival  at  Fort  St.  David,  he  took  command  of  all 
the  kmd  and  sea  forces,  and  marched  against  Pondi* 
dKRjf  to  which  he  laid  siege  on  23d  June  1748, 
but  raised  it  in  November.  In  1749  he  took  part 
in  the  war  agamst  Tan  jore.  In  August  he  received 
Madrae  from  the  French,  and  in  October  returned 
to  Britain. 

BOSTAN  AFROZ.    Hind.    Celosia  cristata. 

BOSTRICHUS.    See  Insects. 

BOSWELLIA  glabra  and  B.  thurifera  occur  in 
Iizdia.  They  yield  a  fragrant  gum-resin,  called  in 
Aiabic  Loban,  also  Kundur,  supposed  to  be  the 
AifitLw^  ci  Theoirfurastns,  and  the  Thurea  virgo  of 
the  Romans.  It  seems  to  be  olibanum,  and  identical 
with  the  frankincense  that  was  used  by  the 
aoeienta  In  their  religions  ceremonies.  Dr.  Garter 
derribed  and  figured  the  frankincense  tree  of 
Arabia ;  and  Captains  Gruttenden,  Yaughan,  and 
Kcmpthotne  have  noted  the  presence  of  frank- 
ineense  ^rees  in  the  Somali  country.  Dr.  Bird- 
wood  described  three  of  these  trees,  with  figures, 
and  ia  of  o^Hnion  that  the  frankincense  or  oil- 
banom  of  ccnnmeroe  is  obtained  from  the  Somali 
coumtry,  and  from  Hadramaut  in  Arabia,  being 
partly  re-exported  from  India  to  Europe.  He 
descnbed  five  plants  under  this  genus,  and  named 
the  three  newones,  BoswelliaGarterii  (MohrMadow 
of  the  Somali),  Boswellia  Bhau  Dajiana  (Mohr 
Add  ci  the  Somali),  and  Boswelha  Frereana 
(Tcgar  of  the  Somali).  B.  glabra  yields  a  resin 
uaed  as  incense  and  as  pitch.  Reams  analogous 
to  c^ibaaum  are  obtained  from  species  of  Groton, 
BaiSeria,  Amyris,  Icica,  and  Loetia  of  America. 
— Birdwood. 

BOSWELLIA  GLABRA.    /2ox2».  p.  884. 
Knugli,    ....    Tam.  I  Anduga,  Gugolu,   .    Tel. 

The  Chm.'Tuint  Olibanum. 
KoonlrieBm,  Hals.,  Tam.  |  Salae«  Gond,  Oagal,  Hind. 

Captain  Beddome  says  thisfragrant  resin-yielding 
tree  ■  very  common  in  many  of  the  dry  sub-alpine 


GandA  Biroza,  .  Hind. 
Knndurya,  .  .  Sansk. 
Labanya,  .  .  Sybiac. 
Parangi  Sambrani,  Tam. 
Kundura,  .    «    •    .  Tel. 


jungles  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  \ 
the  eastern  side  of  the  presidency,  on  the  Yellore, 
Guddapah,  North  Arcot,  and  Kumool  hills;  My- 
sore, Guzzlehatty  pass,  etc  etc.  It  grows  lilso 
in  Kumaon,  though  rare  west  of  the  tnunna,  but 
it  does  not  occur  in  Geylon.  It  flowers  in  Janu- 
ary and  February,  generally  when  quite  destitute 
of  leaves,  and  the  tree  is  of  good  size.  The  gum- 
resin  is  the  olibanum  of  commerce,  and  is  much 
used  as  a  fragrant  incense,  and  (when  boiled  with 
oil)  as  pitch.  It  is  said  to  possess  stimulant, 
astringent,  and  diaphoretic  properties.  It  is 
largely  used  in  some  parts  of  India  as  an  applica- 
tion to  indolent  sores,  and  is  supposed  to  form 
the  chief  ingredient  in  '  Wroughton's  ointment.' 
It  is  well  deserving  of  careful  attention,  and  can 
be  procured  in  almost  any  quantity.  The  sub- 
stance is  bitter  and  pungent,  and  is  soluble  in 
ether  and  spirits  of  wine.  In  Kumaon  nothing  is 
known  of  its  3rielding  the  salaee,  gum-resin.  Its 
timber  is  said  by  the  natives  to  be  of  little  or  no 
value. — iJorft.;  Powell,  Handbook;  Econ.  Prod, 
Panjab;  Rohde,  MSS.;  Beddome,  FL  Sylo.  p.  124 ; 
Mr,  Thompson.  See  Olibanum. 
BOSWELLIA  THURIFERA.     CoUb. 

B.  serrata,  Stack.  I  O.odorifenmi  hira, iZump^ 

Canaritun  hirstttum,  IFiUii.  | 

Kundnr;  Zuchir,  Ab.,  Guj. 
Bistuj,  ....     „ 
Luban,  .     .  DUKH.,  PEES. 
Awul  knndnr.  Hind. 

Dup-salai,  Salai  lasia,  „ 
Suxha  Biroza,     .         „ 

A  lai^  tree  with  pinnate  leaves,  which  grows 
on  the  hills  of  the  Deahan,  in  the  Konkan  jungles, 
above  Rajoor,  in  the  hill  of  Shendur,  in  the  Bel- 
gaum  collectorate,  in  Bundelkhand,  the  mountain- 
ous tracts  of  G.  India,  Ghutia  Nagpur,  Ajmir  hUls, 
and  very  common  in  the  Shahabaci  country.  Dr. 
Hooker,  in  ascending  from  Belcuppi  in  Behar  to  the 
height  of  1860  feet,  came  upon  a  small  forest  of  it, 
conspicuous  from  its  pale  bark  and  spreading 
curved  branches,  leafy  at  their  tip;  its  general 
appearance  being  a  good  deal  like  that  of  the 
mountain  ash.  The  gum,  celebrated  throughout 
the  east,  was  flowing  abundantly  from  the  trunk, 
very  fragrant  and  transparent.  Ganda  biroza  is 
prepared  from  the  gum- resin  of  this  tree,  and  is 
sinular  in  appearance  and  qualities  to  Venice  tur- 
pentine. It  is  brought  from  Mewar,  Haraoti,  and 
the  Shekhawatti  hills,  and  is  considered  stimu- 
lating. An  oil  is  distilled  from  it  said  to  cure 
gonorrhoea.  It  is  much  used  in  painting,  and 
by  tiie  lakheri,  one  maund  costing  twelve  rupees 
from  the  Shahabad  country.  At  Ghandalgur 
it  is  termed,  in  the  dij  state,  sukha  biroza. 
B.  glabra  and  B.  thuriiera  both  furnish  the 
male  frankincense  of  Diosoorides.  The  resin 
olibanum  occurs  in  reddish  or  pale  yellow  tears, 
oval,  oblong,  and  obtuse,  sometimes  in  dense, 
opaque,  brittle  masses.  The  ganda  biroza  of  the 
bazars  is  soft,  ductile,  opaque,  greenish,  and 
white.  The  odour  is  balsamic  and  resinous,  espe- 
cially while  the  resin  is  burning;  the  flavour 
balsamic,  and  rather  bitter.  The  powder  is  citron 
yellow.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  by  dammer, 
sandarach,  and  other  cheaper'resins;  when  chewed, 
the  hard  varietur  softens,  and  dissolves  partially  in 
saliva,  which  it  renders  white  and  emulsive. 
Used  for  incense ;  idso  medicinally  as  a  stimulant, 
astringent,  and  diaphoretic  in  affections  of  the 
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ebesi,  aim  in  ehvoaio  affedtiami  of  mncDiiB  mem* 
branes,  iMit  diieflT  in  plaaten,  otntmente,  and  for 
fiimigatioD.«-'i2oyl0,  p.  838 ;  Hooker's  Him.  Jour, 
p,  29 ;  Med.  Top.  ofAjmir;  O'Sk.  Beng.  Pkar.  p. 
B83;  Faulkner;  Birdwood;  Roxb.  u.  388;  Powell^ 
Handbook,  i.  p.  336;  Cat.  Cat  Ex.  1862;  Mr. 
IUMb,  MSS. 

BOT,  alBO  written  Bhot,  the  raoe  oeoupying 
Tibet,  Bhutan,  Ladakh,  and  BaltL  Their  Ian- 
gnage  is  the  oldest  of  the  Taninian  formations. 
SeeBhot;  Bhutan. 

BOTA  KADIMI,  also  Botta  kadapa  chettu. 
Tel.  Kauclea  paryifdtia.  The  Telugu  is  from  the 
reiamblanoe  of  the  capsule  to  the  stamp  used  for 
impresBing  the  bottn  or  sectarial  marks  of  the 
MiulhaTadkarya  Brahmana 

BOTAl^Y  is  the  Ilm4-Nabatat  of  the  Permana. 
There  has  not  been  any  branch  of  natural 
science,  in  its  relation  to  the  £ast  Indies,  so 
devotedly  followed  out  as  scientifio  and  economic 
botany.  Whether  we  regard  the  numbers  work- 
ing, the  personal  labour  undertaken,  the  vast  sums 
expended  by  its  cultiyators,  or  the  important  ad- 
vantages which  eastern  countries  have  derived 
from  them,  their  names  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in 
remembrance*  During  the  past  800  years,  amongst 
others  who  have  worked  in  the  East  Indies,  may 
be  named.  Governor  Henry  van  Rheede,  George 
Everhard  Kum^,  Leonard  PInkenet,  Koenig,  Dr. 
John,  Klein,  Kottler,  Sonnerat,  Thunberg,  the 
elder  John  Burmann,  and  the  younger  Nicholas 
Laiir.  Burmann,  Hermann,  Father  Loureiro, 
Leschenault,  Forskaol,  Ksempfer,  Swartz,  Jack, 
Carey,  John  Gerard,  Jones,  Fleming,  Hunter, 
Anderson,  Berry,  Heyne,  Buchanan,  Russell, 
Noton,  Shuter,  Govan,  Finlayson,  Roxburgh,  Wal- 
lioh,  Boyle,  Blume,  Horefield,  Spiy,  Voigt,  Grif- 
fiths, Wight,  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  Thomas 
Thomson,  J.  L.  Stewart,  Baden  Powell,  Hugh 
Gleghoom,  Heber  Drury,  A.  Moon,  W.  Munro, 
Arnot,  J.  £.  Stocks,  Edward  Waring,  K.  Aitchi- 
son,  Maolelland,  Sir  Whitelaw  Ainslie,  Sir  William 
Hardwicke,  Sir  William  O'Shaughnessy,  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles ;  Colonel  Beddome,  Sir  George  Bird- 
wood,  Edgeworth,  C.  B.  Clarke,  Clement  Markham; 
Drs.  Mason,  Thwaites,  Jameson,  Brandis,  Forskal, 
Don,  Bentham,  Bidie,  and  Eorz;  and  notices  of 
them  will  be  found  in  this  work  under  their 
respective  headinga 

In  the  18th  century  Madras  was  the  great  home 
of  research.  In  the  19th  century  the  botany  of  the 
BomlM»r  Presidency  was  greatly  advanced  by  Mr. 
John  Graham,  Mr.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Mr.  Law  of 
the  Civil  Service,  Mr.  Dalxell,  and  Dra.  Lush,  A. 
Gibson,  Murray,  and  Heddle.  And  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  William  Roxbnigh,  Nathaniel  Wallich, 
John  Forbes  Boyle  reigned  supreme;  and  many 
younger  men  are  treading  in  the  footst^  of  the 
above. 

Agri-Horticultuial  Societies  and  their  gardens 
have  been  formed  at  Calcutta,  Saharunpur, 
Dapoohe,  Bombay,  Madras,  Bangalora,  and  Oota- 
camund,  to  attend  to  the  introduction  of  new 
plants  into  India,  and  to  the  useful  application  of 
the  natural  products  of  the  country. 

In  March  1768  a  Botanical  Garden  was  esiab- 
lished  in  Calcutta,  under  the  care  of  Cok>nel  R 
Kydd.  In  1793  Dr.  Boxbui^h  was  put  in 
charge;  and  its  superintendents  have  been  sue* 
oeasively.  Dr.  Roxburgh  (obiit  1814},  H.  T. 
Colebrooke^  Dr.  Francis  Hamilton,  Dr.  Nathaniel 
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WaUich,  Mr.  Bentham,  and  Assistant-Surgeon  W. 
Griffiths. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  at  Peridenia  no  about 
five  miles  from  Kandy,  in  Ceykm,  and  occupy  a 
considerable  extent  of  ground. 

Baron  Ferdinand  von  Mudler,  of  tiie  Mdboamc 
Gardens,  has  written  a  volume  of  great  value 
(Select  ExtrarTiopical  Plants,  1880\  enumerat- 
ing the  plants  which  conld  be  benenciaUy  intro- 
duced and  interchanged  between  Australia  and 
the  East  Indies.  In  the  middle  of  the  19th 
centurv,  Clement  Markham,  C.B.,  devoted  years 
of  his  me,  risking  life  and  health  in  a  resiaeDoe 
in  South  America  and  voyaging  to  the  Neilgherry 
hiUs,  in  order  to  introduce  there  species  of  the 
Cinchona  trees ;  and  his  efforts  were  so  eminently 
successful,  that  the  Cinchona  alkaloids  by  1882 
were  being  sold  at  a  rupee  an  ounce. 

The  totol  estimated  number  of  Indian  species 
are  12,000  to  15,000.  The  climate  of  India  is 
generally  tropical,  and  even  on  mountains  of 
4000  to  5000  feet  the  v^^etation  is  tonperate. 
The  perennially  humid  forests  are  uniformly 
characterized  by  the  prevalence  of.  ferns;  and  at 
elevations  below  5000  to  7000  feet,  by  the  immense 
number  of  epiphytal  orohidaoeee,  orontiacefe,  and 
soitaminese.  They  contain  a  far  greater  amonnt 
of  species  than  the  dry  forest  of  North  India, 
and  are  further  characteriaed  by  ringiberacese, 
xyride»,  pakns,  pandanete,  dracssna,  piper, 
chloranthus,  artocarpese,  fid ;  urticaoeie,  araliaoese, 
apocynen,  shrubby  rubiaoeie,  aurantiaoeia,  garci- 
niaceeB,  anonacese,  nutmegs,  and  dipterocaxpese. 

In  the  Himalaya,  the  tnilytempmte  vegetation 
supersedes  the  subtropical  above  4000  feet,  and 
ascends  to  12,000  feet,  when  it  is  succeeded  by 
the  alpine. 

India  contains  representatives  of  almoat  every 
natural  family  on  the  globe,  a  very  few  American, 
Australian,  and  S.  African  orders  of  plants  being 
the  chief  exceptions.  In  India  the  number  cS 
pecnliar  families  largely  represented  in  it  is  very 
limited.  The  Aurantiacese,  Dipteraoese,  Balsam- 
inees,  Ebenaoeed,  Jasmine®,  and  Cyrtandracese 
are  the  only  orders  which  are  largely  developed 
in  India,  and  sparingly  elsewhere^  and  of  thesi 
few  contain  a  hundred  Indian  species.  Sir  Joeeph 
Hooker  is  bringing  out  a  descnptive  work  on  tlie 
flora  of  India. 

The  species  are  much  scattered.  It  is  believed 
that  nowhere  in  British  India  could  more  tliaa 
2000  flowering  plants  be  found  in  a  radius  of  10 
miles ;  and  there  is  in  India  an  almost  complete 
absence  of  absolutely  local  plants.  The  plaiiiB  of 
India  are  everywhere  poor  in  species,  and  aueb  m 
abound  in  individuals  are  u^ially  of  a  weedy 
character.  Indeed,  there  are  few  other  oountosi 
in  which  the  vegetation  of  the  more 
parts  presents  so  little  beauty  or  such  short 

of  bloom.    The  great  number  of  222  British  ^ 

extend  into  InSa.  Many  NorUk  African  aad 
Arabian  forms  occur.  Several  Australian  apecas 
are  found  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  Many  of 
the  Himalayan,  Neilgfaerries,  Khassya,  and  Gefyloa 
species  are  found  in  the  Malay  Peniasula  and  is 
Java.  Gualtheria  nummularia  extends  htun  the 
N.W.  Himalaya  to  the  Java  mountalna;  aal 
plants  common  to  India  and  Java  are  Sedgwickii 
cerasifolia,  Oriff.^  Marlea,  Gardiopteris  lobftta, 
several  oaks  and  chestnuts,  antidesmen,  a  willow, 
and  Myrica.    The  Chinese  type  is  abondaiii  ii 
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the  temperate  Mgkm  of  the  Himalaya;  and  plants 
of  M.  Amerioa,  treat  of  the  Bocxy  Mountaina, 
akooocor. 

An  immenwe  ptoportion  of  annual  plants, 
which  Tegetate  on  the  last  lainy  seasons  in 
the  phuna,  and  aaoend  the  lofty  mountains,  are 
nsif  ormly  distiibated  throughout  India.  Of  theed 
the  most  conspicuous  are  graminesB,  cyperaoese, 
a  "fast  number  of  small  l^^nminoes  and  scrophu- 
larin«,  compositse,  some  kbiatie,  amaranthacese, 
eouTohrulacee,  and  acantbaceffi. 

The  irinter  montha  of  the  colder  northern 
eoontries  have  a  correspondinff  cold  season  in 
India,  during  which  ex-tropicid  cereals,  wheat, 
barley,  and  more  rarely  oats,  with  yarious  kinds 
of  polee,  are  cuttiyated ;  and  many  wild  plants 
a|>pear,  yeiy  man^  cypentcese,  grasses,  and  such 
aqoatieB  as  mynophyllnm,  potamogeton,  yallis- 
neria,  sannichellia,  zemna,  and  others.  The 
mountainous  regions  of  Afghanistan  are  rich  in 
Himalayan  forms,  and  contam  an  immense  number 
of  European  and  Persian  plants,  which  find  their 
eartetn  bmita  within  the  British  Himalaya ;  and 
BMUiy  pbnts  are  found  in  tiiose  mountainous 
legioBa  common  to  Europe  and  the  Himalaya. 
Nepal,  Bhutan,  East  Tibet,  and  the  Khassya 
moontaina  present  a  flora  which  has  much  in 
oommon,  and,  in  a  geographico-botanical  point  of 
view,  is  one  of  the  most  important  regions  in  India, 
if  not  in  all  Asia.  In  the  Himalaya,  the  genera 
rhododendron,  monotropa,  pedicularis,  corydalis, 
ncpeta,  carex,  spirsea,  primula,  ceraaus,  lonicera, 
aod  yibomum  attain  tneir  maximum  of  deyelop- 
ment. 

In  the  Himalaya  the  truW  temperate  yegetation 
Biqperaedea  the  sub-tropical  aboye  4000  to  6000 
feet,  an  eleyation  at  which  there  geoenMj  is  an 
aaooal  fall  of  snow. 

On  the  Himalaya,  and  on  the  isolated  moun- 
tan  lancea  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  on  the 
hcii^tB  of  Ceylon,  and  on  the  yolcanic  cones  of 
Jaya,  many  plants  occur,  either  identically  the 
sane  or  lepresentinff  each  other,  and  at  the  same 
time  representing  pkmts  of  Europe  not  found  in 
the  interyening  hot  lowlands.  A  list  of  the 
genera  eoQeeted  on  the  loftier  peaks  of  Jaya  raises 
a  pfetnie  of  a  collection  made  on  a  hill  in  Europe. 
Still  more  striking  is  the  fact  that  Southern 
Aostnlian  forms  are  cleariy  represented  by  plants 
iHNfwmg  on  the  summits  of  the  mountams  of 
Bomea  Some  of  these  Australian  forms  extend 
along  the  heights  of  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca, 
and  are  thinly  scattered,  on  the  one  hand,  oyer 
India,  and,  on  the  other,  as  far  north  as  Japan. 
Aloog  the  Himalaya,  at  points  900  miles  apart, 
ffladm  haye  left  the  marks  of  their  former  low 
oeaeeai;  and  in  Sikkim  Dr.  Hooker  saw  maize 
gnmmg  in  gigmtic  ancient  moraases.  There  are 
planli  en  the  Himalaya  and  NeOgherries,  CWlon, 
and  the  Khassya  mountains,  and  in  the  Malay 
Peniwwila,  and  the  moister  and  more  OQual 
parts  of  India,  identical  with  those  of  Jaya.  The 
geans  eafaumis,  orchids,  araoe»,  zingiberace», 
aad  feme  are  especially  abundant;  the  genus 
gnmmatophyHum,  the  wonderful  nepenthacen, 
or  nitdier  plants,  of  which  soHtair  species  occur 
in  Madagascar,  Ceylon,  the  S^delles,  Celebes, 
and  the  Mohiceas. 

Several  species  of  Australian  genera,  myrtacen, 
the  Iqitospermim,  Bieekia,  and  metroirideros,  are 
Fonnd   in  tiie  Malay  Peninsnla.     The  Eastern 


Arckipdago  ty^  forms  the  bulk  of  the  flora  of 
all  the  pereimially  humid  regions  of  India,  the 
Elhassya  mountains,  the  Upper  Assam  yalley,  the 
forests  of  the  base  of  the  Himalaya  from  the  &ah« 
maputra  to  Nepal,  the  Malabar  coast,  Oeybn,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  many  of  the 
plants  being  identical  with  Jayanese  mountain 
snecies.  Gnaltheria  nummularia  ranges  from  the 
N.  W.  Himalaya  to  Java ;  and  the  more  oonspiouous 
of  the  trees  common  to  Jaya  and  India  are  the 
Sedgwickia  cenurifolia,  Griffith^  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Liquidamber  altingia,  Elume^ 
Marlea,  extending  from  China  to  Eiuhmir.  The 
curious  Cardiopteris  lobata  of  Jaya  is  also  a  natiye 
of  Assam ;  and  seyeral  oaks  and  chestnuts,  anti- 
desmso,  a  willow,  and  ^yrica,  are  oommon  to 
Khassya  and  Jaya. 

The  Chinese  type  is  abundant  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  Himalaya,  extending  westward  to 
Oarhwal  and  Kamaon,  but  is  most  fully  deyeloped 
in  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  and  the  Khassya,  and,  as 
examples,  are  species  of  aucuba,  Helwingta,  sta- 
chyurus,  enkianthus,  Abelia,  Skimmia,  Adamia, 
Bcnthamia,  and  corylopsis,  all  of  them  genera  that 
haye  been  regarded  alinost  exclusiyely  Japanese 
and  Chinese;  al8oMicropteleaparviflora,Hamma- 
melis  Chinensis,  Nymphsea  pygmseay  Vaodnium 
bracteatum,  Quercus  serrate,  imcium,  thea,  msj^ 
nolle,  the  schisandren,  laidisabalefe,  camellia, 
deutzia,  yibumum,  Comese,  Houttuynia,  Bow* 
rin^a,  Wikstreemia,  daphneiiB,  Henslovia,  soepa, 
antidesma,  Benthamia,  Uoughia.  Enryale  ferox, 
which  is  wild  in  the  Oangetio  delta,  and  is  found 
as  for  westward  as  Kashmir,  is  abundant  in  China ; 
and  Nepenthes  phyllamphora,  a  natiye  of  the 
Khassya  mountains,  is  also  found  at  Macao  and 
eastwEod  to  the  Louifidade  Archipelaga 

European  forms  abound  in  Inoia.  222  British 
plants  extend  into  India;  and  a  multitude  of 
mountain  plants,  and  many  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous ones  of  Europe,  range  from  the  coasts  of 
the  Leyant  and  the  Black  Bea  to  the  Hunalaya, 
as  Corylns  ooluma,  Quercus  ilex,  Ulmus  cam* 
pestxis,  Celtis  Australia,  C.  orientalis.  Few 
European  epedes,  comparatiyely,  extend  into 
Nepal,  and  still  fewer  occur  in  Sikkim. 

^gypti  southern  Arabia,  the  warmer  parts  of 
Persia,  Baluchistan,  Sind,  and  the  Panjab,  haye  a 
remarkable  similarilj  of  dimate.  Many  North 
African  or  Arabian  forms  ei^tend  throu^out  all 
the  drier  parts  of  India.  Others  are  restricted 
to  northern  and  western  India;  and  though 
tropical  Asia  and  Africa  are  separated  by  a  yast 
expanse  of  ocean,  there  is  a  great  sunilarity  in  the 
families  of  the  trees  and  shrubs;  and  an  affinity 
can  be  traced  between  the  mountain  yegetation 
of  western  tropical  Africa  and  that  of  tiie  pen<< 
insular  chain.— /?ov^  on  Hie  Productive  Resources 
of  India;  WighVs  Prodromus  Fhrsf  Indices; 
Hooker  et  Thomson^s  Introductory  Essay  to 
the  Flora  Indica;  Darwin^  Origin  o/ Species; 
Wallace;  Ind.  Ann.  Med.  Science. 

BOTERO.  Gioyanni  Botero,  an  Italian,  in  A.D. 
1550,  was  the  first  European  author  who  treated  of 
the  tea-phint.  His  book  was  written  to  indkate 
the  causes  of  the  splendour  and  wealth  of  cities. 

BOTLA  BEND  A.    Tel.    Abutilon  Indiemn. 

BOT-PA,  a  race  occupying  Ladakh,  or  little 
Tibet.  They  speak  the  mbetan  hmgaase,  and  are 
Buddhists,  with  a  hierarchy  of  monks  oalled  Lama. 

BO-TRbE,  Anglo-Singh,  Ficusreligiosa,  growtl 
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BOTRYCHIUM  VIRGINICUM. 

all  over  India.  One  of  these  is  to  be  f  onnd  within 
the  precincts  of  every  Buddhist  temple  in  Ceylon, 
and  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  deserted  localities, 
or  near  the  sites  of  ancient  villages,  and  there  the 
occurrence  of  a  solitary  Bo  Tree,  with  its  circular 
buttress  of  stonework  round  the  stem,  indicates 
the  existence,  at  some  former  period,  of  a  Buddh- 
ist temple  in  the  vicinity.  The  planting  of  the 
Bo  Tree  in  Ceylon,  a  ceremony  coeval  with  and 
typical  of  the  introduction  there  of  Buddhism,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  18th  chap- 
ter of  the  Mahawanso,  entitled  ^  The  obtaining  of 
the  Bo  branch ;  ^  and  the  19th  chapter  describes 
the  arrival  of  the  Bo  Tree.  A  tree  of  unusual 
dimensions,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  a  sacred 
endosuie  at  Anarajapoojra,  is  still  reverenced  as 
the  identical  one  whicn  the  sacred  books  record  to 
have  been  planted  by  Mahendra  250  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  consequently  m  the  year  1900 
it  will  be  2150  years  old.  So  sedubusly  is  it  pre- 
served, that  the  removal  of  a  single  twig  is  pro- 
hibited ;  and  even  the  fallen  leaves,  as  they  are 
scattered  by  the  wind,  are  collected  with  reverence 
as  relics  of  the  holy  place. 

When  Asoka,  250  B.a,  sent  his  son  Mahendra 
and  his  daughter  Sangamitta  to  introduce  Buddh- 
ism into  Ceylon,  one  of  the  most  precious  things 
which  thev  carried  with  them  was  a  branch  of  that 
celebrated  pipal  tree  beneath  which  Sakya  be- 
came a  Buddha,  and  which  is  still  growing  from 
the  top  of  a  small  pyramid  at  Gaya.  It  was 
received  with  the  utmost  reverence  by  Devan- 
ampiyatisso,  and  planted  in  the  most  conspicuous 
spot  in  the  centre  of  his  capital  There  it  has 
been  reverenced  as  the  chief  and  most  important 
numen  of  Ceylon.  The  city  is  in  ruins,  its  great 
daghobas  have  fallen  to  decay,  its  monasteries  have 
diMLppeared ;  but  the  great  Bo  Tree  still  flourishes ; 
annuidly  thousands  repair  to  the  sacred  precincts 
within  which  it  stands,  to  offer  up  prayers  for 
health  and  prosperity.  On  the  altars  at  the  foot 
of  the  sacred  Bo  Tree,  the  Buddhists  place  offer- 
ings of  flowers  and  perform  their  accustomed 
dwotions.— jTenncn^'*  Ceylon;  Tennent^  Christi- 
anity in  Ceylon;  Hardy's  Eastern  Monachism. 

BOTRYCHIUM  VIRGINICUM.  This  large 
succulent  fern  ffrows  plentifully  in  the  Raklang 
pass  in  the  Sikkim  Himalaya.  It  is  boiled  and 
eaten,  both  there  and  in  New  Zealand.  Other 
ferns  are  used  for  fopd.  In  Calcutta,  the  Hindus 
boil  the  young  tops  of  a  Polypodium  with  their 
shrimp  curries;  and  both  in  Sikkim  and  Nepal 
the  waterv  tubers  of  an  aspidium  are  abundantly 
eaten.  ^  also  the  pulp  of  one  tree-fern  affords 
food,  but  only  in  times  of  scarcity,  as  does  that 
of  another  species  in  New  Zealand,  the  Cvathea 
medullaris.  The  pith  of  all  is  composed  of  a 
coarse  sago,  that  is  to  say,  of  cellular  tissue  with 
stardi  granules. — Hooker^  Him.  Jour. 

BOTRYTIS  BASSIANA.    See  Dry  Rot 

BOTTA,  French  consul  at  Mosul,  in  1842  began 
excavations  on  the  sites  of  the  buried  cities  of 
Assyria.  He  commenced  his  labours  at  Kou- 
yunjik,  a  large  mound  opposite  Mosul.  Alonff 
with  Mr.  Liayard,  he  made  large  researches,  and 
during  the  entire  period  of  his  excavations,  M. 
Bptta  sent  to  Mr.  Layard  not  only  his  descriptions, 
but  copies  of  the  in8criptions.~Xizyarc/'«  Nineveh, 

BOTTA-GENDA.    Gond.    Spilomis  cheela. 

BOTTA  KADAPA  CHETTU.  Tel.  Naudea 
parviflora.    The  name  is  taken  from  the  resem- 
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BOURA  CHANG. 

bianco  of  the  capsule  to  the  stamp  used  for  im^ 
pressing  tbebottu  or  sectarial  madks  of  the  Madh- 
avachaiya  Brahmans. 

BOTTLE  GOURD,  Lagenaria  vulgaris. 

BOTTLES. 
Butli,  Bndla,  Anq.-Hind.  |  Boddigal,      .    .    .    TaM. 
BottigUe,  FiAAchi,     .    It.  |  Budlu,     ....     Tbl. 
Kacha,  buli,  halang,  Mal.  | 

Skin  or  glass  or  stoneware  vessels  for  holding 
liquids  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  .  The 
leather  budla  in  which  the  people  of  India  cany 
ghi  and  oil,  is  manufactured  in  many  places 
bv  stretching  skins  over  a  clay  model,  which  is 
afterwards  broken  and  shaken  out 

BOTTLE  TREE,  Delabechia  mpestris  of 
Australia.  It  is  one  of  the  order  Sterculiaceae. 
It  attains  a  height  of  35  to  55  feet,  with  huge 
branches  at  the  summit,  and  the  bark  rugged. 
The  foliage  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  great 
size  of  the  tree.  The  interior  substance  of  the 
tree  abounds  in  a  mucilage  resembling  gum- 
tragacanth.  The  circumference  of  the  trees, 
measured  7  feet  from  the  base,  is  from  12  to  35 
feet.  The  trees  grow  very  luxuriantly  in  a  soil  of 
Band  or  sandy  loam,  and  are  often  tapped  by 
stockmen  and  others,  who  procure  from  thena  a 
glutinous  and  refreshing  beverage.  Large-aized 
trees  scooped  out  form  excellent  canoes.  It  should 
be  introduced  into  India.    See  Brachychiton* 

BOTTU.  Tel.  The  sectarial  marks  of  the 
Madhavacharya  Brahmans. 

BOTTU  KURA.    Tel.    Cordia  polygama. 

BOT  YUL,  the  Tibetan  name  for  Tibet. 

BOUCEROSIA  AUCHERI.    Dne, 
Ohungi,  Ghar-nngli,  Hind.  I  Pawanne,  Fauwaukey 
Panj-angoBht,       .    Pebs.  |  Pamj. 

This  plant  is  found  in  the  N.W.  Hinmhiya, 
Trans-Indus,  and  Salt  Range  up  to  3000  feet 
Its  stems,  four  or  five  inches  long,  resemble  tlic 
fingers  of  the  hand,  are  juicy,  generally  eaten 
raw,  and  deemed  medicinal. — l)r.  J,  L.  Stetcart, 

BOUCEROSIA  EDULIS.    Edgeworth. 
Chwaz,  Pippu,     .    Panj.  I  Pippa,  Satto,  Situ,    Panj. 
Suhi  Gandhal,      .        „      | 

Stem  used  as  a  relish  for  farinaceons  food ;  not 
uncommon  in  the  arid  tract  from  the  Salt  Rangs 
southward  to  the  boundary  of  the  Panjab,  and  in 
Sind. — Edgeworth ;  Dr.  J.  L,  Stewart 

BOUGHTON,  GABRIEL,  surgeon  of  the  E.L 
Company's  ship  Hopewell ;  about  the  year  1689  was 
summoned  to  the  Dekhan  from  Surat  to  attend  oa 
a  daughter  of  Shah  Jahan,  who  had  been  severely 
burned.  He  asked  as  his  reward  libeoiy  for  the 
E.i.  Company  to  trade  in  Bengal  free  of  datiea 
Orme  says  he  was  sent  for  that  purpose  from  Surmt 
toA^prau  The  patient  recovered;  and  the  emperor, 
besides  other  favours,  granted  him  a  sunnod  te 

trade  free  of  customs  throughout  his  dominioi 

Boughton  proceeded  to  Ben^d,  on  reaching  whi<A 
the  nawab  obtained  his  aid  in  order  to  attend 
on  one  of  his  favourite  women,  who  recovered. 
Boughton  remained  in  the  nawaVs  service,  ^who 

gve  him  and  the  English  the  right  to  trade  ;  and 
mghton  induced  the  Company  to  send,  in  1640, 
two  ships.— Broome,  HisL  of  the  Bengal  Arm$^ 
London,  1860 ;  Orme^  ii.  p.  8. 

BOULMALA,  a  stone  procured  from  the  hil 
state  of  Dhenkanal,  in  Orissa,  used  to  make  anial 
mortars  and  the  little  tripods  on  which  sandal- 
wood is  ground  by  natives. — CaL  Cat.  Ex.  1862: 
BOURA  CHANG,  a  fish  of  Bhutan,  believed  fay 
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the  natives  to  fall  from  heaven,  from  the  circam- 
itance  of  its  being  foond  after  rain  hr  from  the 
rater. 

BOURBON,  also  called  Reunion  and  Ifascar- 
hcDM,  IB  an  island  of  a  round  form  above  42  miles 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.  A  volcano  near  its  S.E.  part, 
iiin]at.21''9'a  It  is  larger  than  the  Manntios; 
bnt  it  is  onhr  a  great  mountain  cleft  hi  three  places, 
ind  dotfaed  with  wood,  though  portions  below  are 
eohivated.  It  was  discovered  l^  the  Portngaese, 
who  called  it  Mascarhenas.  The  French  took 
pmwssion  of  it  in  1675.  It  was  csptored  10th 
July  1810  by  the  British,  but  restored  at  the 
general  peace.  Bourbon  cotton  is  Gossypium 
Barbadenae,  Eozb^^Kod  Bourbon  Tacamahaca,  Galo- 
phyUom  inophyUum. — Honburgk. 

BOURDONNAIS,  La,  sailed  for  India  when 
only  14  years  of  age.  He  became  the  governor 
of  Maoritins  and  Bourbon  in  1734.  He  returned 
to  France;  but  in  1746  he  revidted  India,  had  an 
cDcoonter  with  the  British  fleet,  and  on  the  10th 
S^tember  he  captured  Madras,  which  camtulated, 
hot  was  ransomed  on  the  10th  October.  He  sailed 
for  France,  but  was  captured  on  his  way.  He  was 
shortly  after  released,  in  consideration  of  his 
knieni  treatment  of  Madras ;  but  on  arriving  in 
Fiance  he  was  thrown  into  the  prison  of  the 
BHtile,  where  he  lingered  for  tl^ee  yean  and 
died.  Dupleiz  was  jealous  of  him,  and  caused 
hii  impiaonment.  He  introduced  cotton  and 
indigo  into  the  Mauritius. 

BOURO  ISLAND,  one  of  tho  Moluccas.  It  is 
hi^  and  has  a  semicircular  mountain  on  its 
N.W.  part.  The  idand  has  two  races ;  the  larger 
BQDibar  are  Malaya  of  ^e  Celebes  type,  often 
exactly  similar  to  the  Tomore  people  ai  East 
CeUes,  who  are  settled  in  Batchian;  but  the 
other,  a  taller,  bearded  race,  resemble  the  Alfura 
of  Cefam.  Amongst  its  birds  are  two  kingfishers, 
ra&jBptera  ads  and  Geyx  cajeli ;  a  beautrful  sun 
bird,  Nectarinea  prosernina;  and  a  black  and 
nrhite  flycatcher,  Monaicna  loricata. — WalL 

BOVIDiE,  a  family  of  mammals,  comprising  the 
iuh-funilies  Antilopmse,  Caprinte,  and  Bovinee. 

Hie  Antilopinn  have  been  enumerated  under 
hm  own  heading ;  the  others  are  as  under : — 
SMh-Fam,  Capriose,  goats  and  sheep. 

KemoriKBdus  bubalina,  Jerdon, 
7.  prodims,  ffodffi,  \  Antilope  thar,  HodgM, 

taiao,  nroowa,  .  HliL  I  Thar,  ....  Nepal. 
Uaaa,     .    .    .  Kashmib.  |  Eimu, ....     Sutlsj. 

The  serow  or  forest  goat  occurs  in  the  centra] 
anges  of  the  Himalaya,  from  Kashmir  to  Sikkim. 

Ncmorhoedus  goral,  Jerdon, 

Antih^e  Davaaoelei,  B,  Smith. 
*-gij«,  ....  Bhut.  I  Snh-giiig,      .    .    •  Lepch. 
ooni,    ....    Him.    8ah ;  Sut,   .    .     SuTLKJ. 
Ejar,  .    .    .     Kashkib.  | 

The  gooral  or  Himalayan  chamois  occurs  in  the 
h€ie  range  of  the  Himalaya  from  Bhutan  and 
ikkim  to  Kashmir. 

True  GoaU. 
Heuitragns  jemlaicus,  Jerdon, 


qnadrimamnds,  Hodg, 
ire,  tAr.  tahir,  .  HnrD. 


Gapra  jharal,  Hodff. 

Jharal,     .    .    .     Nspal. 

Jehr, Simla. 

Esho,  Xihi,  •    .     SUTLBJ. 


Kash. 

KULU. 

]*  (at),  thar,  thanii,  KuM. 

The  tehr  or  Himalayan  wild  goat  inhaUtB  the 

lole  of  the  Hinudaya. 


Hemitragus  hylocrius,  Jerdon. 
Kemaa,  Ogiiby,  \  Capra  warryato,  Oray. 

Ibex,    .    .  Neilghebries.  |  Warra-adu-watu,    .  Tam. 

The  Neilgherry  wild  goat  occurs  there  and  in 
the  neighbouring  hills  in  the  W.  Ghats,  south  to 
Gape  Gomorin. 

Gapra  megaceroa,  Hodgson. 

G.  Falconeri,  HugtU 
Ba-che;  Ba-po-che,  .  Lad.  |  Markhor,  .    .    .  PusHT. 

The  Mar-khor  inhabits  the  Pir  Fanjal  range  of 
the  Himalayas  to  the  south  of  the  valley  of  Kash- 
mir, in  the  Hazara  hills,  and  the  hills  on  the  north 
of  the  Jhelum,  the  Wurdwan  hills,  the  Sulimaui 
range,  Ladakh,  and  Afghanistan. 

Gapra  Sibirica,  Meyer. 


G.  Sakeen,  Blyth. 
G.  Pallaoi,  „ 
Skin,  Sakyn,  lakm,  Sakin, 
Him. 
Kyi, Kash. 


Ibex  Himalayanns,  Blyth. 


Tangrol,  .  . 
Buz,  .  .  . 
Dan  mo  (/.), 


.   KULU. 
SUTLKJ. 

Tib. 


The  Himalayan  ibex  occurs  from  Kc'ishmir  to 
Nepal  in  the  Himalaya. 

Ovis  cycloceros,  Hutton. 

O.  Vignei,  JBlyth. 
Uiia,  uzial,  .    .    .  Hind.  \  Koch,  Kuoh,  SuL.  Hills. 

The  urial  or  Panjab  wild  sheep  occurs  in  the 
Salt  Hange,  Solimani  Range,  Hazara  hills,  and 
hills  near  Peshawur,  at  from  800  to  2000  feet 
elevation. 

Ovis  Vignei,  Blyth, 

O.  montana,  Cunningham. 

The  Sha  or  Sba-poo  of  Tibet 

Ovis  nahura,  Hodgson, 
O.  Nahoor,  Hodgs.  \  O.  Bnrhel,  Blyth. 

Bharal ;  Bhamr,  .  Him.  I  Nervati,  .  .  .  Nepal. 
Menda  (m.), .  .  .  „  Wa,  War,  .  .  Sutijej. 
Na,  Sna, .    .    .  Ladakh.  | 

The  burhel  or  blue  wild  sheep  is  from  Sikkim 
to  near  Simla. 

Ovis  Ammon.,  Linn. 
O.  argali,  PaUas.  I  O.  Ammonoides,  Hodgs. 

O.  Hodgioni,  myth.  \ 

Hyan,  nuan,  nvan,  niar,  nyund,  gnow,  of 
Tibet.  It  is  found  beyond  the  great  central  snowy 
range  on  the  Tibet  side,  never  under  15,000  feet 
in  summer. 

Ovis  Polii,  Bly(ki  the  rass  or  rush  of  the  plains 
of  Pamir,  east  of  Bokhara,  at  16,000  feet 

Sub'Fam.  Bovince,  cattle. 
Qavieus  gaurus,  Jeref.,  gaur. 
Bibofl  oavifrona.  Hodgs-tML, 
Bos  goQr,  Train. 
Yana-go^  ....   BsNO. 
Ban-gau, .    .    . 
P^onng,  .    .    . 
Ka]>Kona,   .    . 
The  Gattr  Bison, 
Peroo-maoo, .    . 
Goar,  .... 

Bison  of  Madras  sportsmen, 
of  India. 

GavsBUs  frontalis,  gftyftl  or  mithun  of  the 
hilly  tracts  east  of  the  Bmhmaputra. 

Gavseus  sondaicus,  the  ban-teng,  is  theBumicsc 
wild  cow  of  Ghittagong,  Burma,  and  Malayana. 
It  is  the  tsoing  of  the  Burmese. 

Bos  Indicus,  the  zebu  or  humped  cattle,  known 
as  the  Brahmanv  bull,  is  wild  in  the  Guntur  dis- 
trict of  the  Madras  Presidency,  in  parts  of  Oudh 
and  Rohilkhand,  and  maintain  themselves  in  dis- 


BURM. 

Gak. 
Eno. 

OOKD. 

Hind. 


B.  assel,  H<mf. 
B.  aooleatuB,  Cuv, 
Gauri-Gai,    .    .    .  HiMD. 
Jan^U-Khulga, .    .       „ 
Gaoiya,    ....  Mahr. 
Ban-imrra  of      Mdndlah. 
Bod  of     ....  Skoxi. 
Katu  Yeni,  .    .    .     Tam. 


All  the  krge  forests 
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BOVRA  KORRO. 

trictB  infested  with  the  ti«er.    They  have  been 
domesticated  in  India  and  &e  Archipelaga 
The  Buffaloes. 

Bnbalas  Ami,  Jerdon. 

B,  ImhiXvM,  Andenon, 


Jangli  bhyoB  (]».), 


Hind. 


Bofl  ami,  KerVj  Shaw, 
B.  boffelus,  Myth, 
MuDg  of    .     Bhaoulpub, 
Gera  erumL  .    .     Qond. 
Ama  (m.)t  Ami  (/.),  HiND. 

Occurs  wild  in  Assam,  in  the  Terai  from  Bhutan 
to  Oudh,  in  Central  India  from  Midnapnr  to  Rai- 
pur,  in  the  Purniah  district,  and  a  few  in  the  N. 
and  N.E.  of  Ceylon.  The  domesticated  spedes  is 
little  changed  from  the  wild  buffalo. 

BOVRA  KORRO.  Pers.  A  hirge  desert 
partridge  in  northern  Per«a ;  Ptereodes  eznsta. 

BOWRING,  Sir  JOHN,  K.C.B.,  governor  of 
Hong-Kong,  bnt  best  known  as  an  author  by  his 
political  and  literary  writmgs.  He  was  bom  at 
Exeter  17th  October  1792,  and  became,  in  early 
life,  a  pupil  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  maintaining  his 
master  s  principles  for  some  years  in  the  West- 
minster Review,  of  which  he  was  the  editor.  He 
wrote  Bowring's  Siam,  and  a  work  on  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.    Obiit  1872. 

BOWSTRING  HEMP,  fibre  of  Sansoviera 
Zeylanica.  Very  tenacious  fibre ;  the  natives  make 
their  best  bowstrings  of  it. 

BOXWOOD,  Buxus  sempervirens.  Wall.  This 
is  a  valuable  wood  of  a  yellowish  colour,  close- 
grained,  very  hard,  and  heavy;  it  cuts  better 
than  any  other  wood,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  very 
fine  polish.  It  was  highly  valued  by  the  ancients 
as  a  material  for  musical  instraments.  It  is  of 
use  for  the  turner,  engraver,  mathematical  rnstru- 
roent  maker,  comb  and  pipe  maker.  The  Hima- 
layan  box,  Buxus  semperroens,  WalUch,  appears 
to  be  identical  with  the  tree  common  all  over 
south  Europe,  and  extending  into  Persia,  chiefly 
in  valleys,  at  an  elevation  of  from  8000  to  6000 
feet.  Dr.  Stewart  met  with  it  from  Mount  Tun, 
near  Jhelum,  to  Wangtii  bridge  on  the  Sutilej.  It 
is  variable  in  size,  being  generally  7  to  8  feet 
high  and  the  stem  only  a  f^w  inches  thick,  but 
attaining  sometimes  a  height  of  15  to  17  feet,  as 
at  ManO^arn  in  Knlu,  and  a  girth  of  22  inches  as 
a  maximum.  It  is  found  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Sntlej,  Parbati,  and  near  Dhannsala,  and  in  the 
Salt  Range.  In  the  Nepal  valley  it  is  larger  and 
more  abundant  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Himalaya. 
It  is  made  by  the  villagers  into  little  boxes  for 
holding  ghi,  honey,  snuff,  and  tinder.  It  is  in 
demand  for  plugs  ifor  Minie  rifle  balls,  and  at 
Sealkote  it  is  turned  into  piU  boxes.  The  wood  is 
liable  to  split  in  the  hot  weather,  and  should  be 
seasoned  and  stored  under  cover.  Thunberg  says 
that  B.  sempervirens  was  not  uncommon  in  Japan, 
in  a  wild  and  cultivated  state.  The  annual  con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain  exceeds  2000  tons,  half 
of  wnich  is  of  foreign  growth.  The  wood  of  Sar- 
cocoeca  trinerva  also  gets  this  name.  The  Karens 
sometimes  furnished  Mr.  Mason  with  specimens  of 
a  wood  that  can  scarcely  be  distingmshed  from 
the  boxwood  ol  Europe.  Nauclea  oordifolia  has 
wood  coloured  Mke  tht^  of  the  box  tree,  bat  much 
lighter,  and  at  the  same  tone  very  doBe-graiDed. 
Dr.  Hunter  highly  praises  the  wood  ol  the 
Euonymos  dichotomus  of  the  Pnlney  hiU&— Jour. 
A.  H.  Soc.  zi.  418,  1859 ;  Clegham,  Panjab  Rep. ; 
StaiMcs  of  Commerce;  Thunber^^g  Travels;  J.  L. 
Stewart;  PowelVs Handbook ;  itunter;  RoyU. 
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BOZDAR. 

BOY,  an  An^^o-Indian  term  applied  to  a  native 
domestic  man-flerrant,  sonpoaed  to  have  eome 
from  Bhui,  the  name  of  a  Teling  tribe. 

BOTA,  plural  Boyadu  or  j£yyida,  abo  Boyi. 
Tbu  a  mountaineer,  a  forester;  was  a  tide  of 
some  Teling  chieftaina,  as  Avazo-Bc^idn,  Mira* 
Boyidu,  0<»dla-piote  Boyidu. 

BOYAS,  a  race  widely  diffoaed  in  the  hiliy 
parts  of  Palamau,  Sirguja,  Singrauli,  Korea  Bfaa^ 
char,  Rewa,  and  other  pbuses.  They  ooltivate 
millets  and  pulses  on  the  virgin  soil  of  newly- 
cleared  forests.  They  live  in  small  hamletv  or 
detached  houses.  They  bury  their  dead,  deposit- 
ing with  each  body  of  a  male  an  axe^  a  taife, 
and  a  bow  and  arrow.  The  Boyar  are  generally 
of  a  dark-brown  colour,  fairly  proportioned,  and 
averaging  upwards  of  five  feet  in  heights  The 
features  have  great  breadth  across  the  ch^k-bones, 
very  narrow  forehead,  nose  broad,  nostarils  wide 
apart,  the  nasal  bone  more  prominent,  the  mouth 
so  wide  as  nearly  to  equal  the  q>aoe  occupied  by 
both  eyes,  lips  protuberant,  chin  receding,  bnt 
not  so  the  brow,  more  hair  on  the  lace  than  ii 
generally  found  amongst  the  tribes  of  this  claaa. — 
DaUon^  Ethnol  p.  134. 

BOiILLA  or  Boiggiah,  a  race  in  the  aouUien 
Mahratta  country,  "i^se  sections  take  the  name 
of  Bhaka,  Holga,  and  Berdur.  The  Bhaka  agaia 
subdivide  into  the  Ramusi,  Yadn,  Rovay,  and 
Gurgal.  The  four  branches  of  the  Bhaka  con- 
stitute one  people  apart  from  the  Holga  or  the 
Berdur.  They  are  hiurdy,  active,  and  enterpriaiiig; 
but  predatory,  covetous,  rapacious,  and  treach* 
erous. 

BOZAH.  Hind.  A  fermented  liquor  obtfiinei 
from  Eleusine  coracana,  and  somewhat  resemblinf 
country  beer.  It  is  chi^y  used  in  the  higfaai 
provinces  of  India,  but  the  materials  used  in  \xew- 
ing  or  fermenting  it  vary  in  different  places.  Th 
Sorghum  vulgare  is  occasionally  used,  and  it  a 
occasionally  made  more  intoxicating  by  tJie  addh 
tion  of  drugs. — AinsUe^s  Mat.  Med.  p.  268. 

BOZDAR,  a  b<vder  tribe  on  the  N.W.  frontia 
of  India,  with  about  2500  fighting  men.  Thq 
dwell  west  of  the  Derajat,  in  the  hiOs  O|^>o«li 
Mungrota,  about  50  miles  north  of  Dehra-Qhd 
Khan.  Aiter  a  series  of  troublesome  inroads  a 
the  plains,  a  force  was  sent  against  them  in  lif ard 
1857,  through  the  Mahvi  and  Mungrota  paaw 
and,  after  seeing  their  green  crops  destroy^,  aa 
seeing  the  Oste^i,  a  small  but  warlike  tribe^Joi 
the  British,  one  morning  the  Bozdar  diiefs  rod 
into  the  British  camp  and  sued  for  peace.  Th<j 
were  received  in  solemn  durbar;  and  for  evoj 
man  they  had  slain  in  their  forays  125  ropec 
were  paid,  and  50  rupees  for  erveiy  wounded  nuai 
this  being  the  regular  price  of  blood  in  t^  Yah 
A  few  months  afterwards,  they  furnished  a  cot 
tingent  to  protect  the  frontier  when  tlie  trocH 
were  sent  to  quell  the  mutiny  of  1857.  Th 
Baluch  tribe  occupy  the  mountains  and  l^e  \a$ 
country,  and  have  the  following  sections — Sehrail 
Suwami,  Gulamanni,  Jdalani,  Ghandiab,  a^ 
Shahani.  From  the  Kusranee  limits  the  hilkrf 
the  Boasdar  tribe  extend  along  the  British  fronts 
for  about  15  or  20  miles.  T&  range  is  hitereedri 
by  some  nine  passes  leading  into  the  plains^  Hb 
chief  of  which  is  the  Sungnrfa  pass,  thitn^ ; 
which  there  is  considerable  traffic  with  kmw1^k<^ 
and  the  Panjab.  Opposite  then  hiSa  Kea  Af 
Sungurh  lowland  (forming  the  upper  porHontf 
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tbe  Dehca-Ghaa  Ehvi  district  and  eultivated  by 
ievenl  peaoefnl  tribes),  and  veiy  mnoh  at  the 
Qierejr  of  the  Bozdara.  There  is  only  one  Bozdar 
viUage  in  the  plains,  but  there  is  much  scattered 
coltiTation  beiongmg  to  the  tribe.  Almost  the 
whole  tribe  and  their  chiefs  live  in  the  hills.  They 
csn  muster  3000  or  4000  fighting  men,  some 
portion  of  wham  are  horBemen.  They  were 
probably  the  most  formidable  robbers  in  wis  part 
of  the  frontier.  Under  the  Sikh  regime  they 
reoeakedly  oarried  fire  and  sword  into  ^e  Dehra- 
Ghazi  Khan  district.  The  direct  and  main  pass 
vhidi  leads  into  the  Bosdar  country  is  the  Sungorh 
pas,  opposite  Manghrata,  the  one  by  which  Sir  N. 
Chamberlain's  f  oroe  entered.  The  Snkhi  Surwar 
paas  is  below  Dera-Ghazi  Khan,  in  the  Loggharri 
(Bafaich)  country,  between  which  and  the  Bozdars 
there  is  also  another  Balach  tribe,  the  Rhosahs. 
Tlffi  Ghachar  pass,  again,  is  still  further  lower 
down,  near  Hnrrond,  and  more  distant  still  from 
the  Bosdata. — Medley's  Yearns  Campaigning. 

BOZGAIH),  also  Bozghanj.  Hind.  Galls  of 
Fistada  terelnnthiis,  said  to  be  flower-bnds  dried. 

BOZIDAN,  also  Bozandan,  Hind.  Asparagus 
ssmentosoB,  A.  racemosoo. 

BRAA«    Hind.    Coluteaarboresoens. 

BRAB  TI^EE,  Borassus  flabelliformis. 

BRACJBLET. 
Bnedet,  Braaaud,  .    Fa.  I  Bnaolaletto,  Bmamglia,  IT. 
Amfamd,  ....  Gas.    Braalete,   «    •    •    •  Sp. 
K]nBBBt;Bakhi,     Hind.  | 

Braodets,  anklets,  and  armlets  of  gold,  silver, 
biMi,  oopper,  and  deer  horn,  the  metals  being 
solidly  maasiYe  or  in  the  form  of  chains,  are  in 
oae  in  all  eastern  ooontries,  amongst  Hindus  and 
Mahonedana.  Occasionally  a  grown  man  of  the 
BinchM  may  be  seen  with  a  small  gold  or  silver 
wB-ring  or  anklet,  but  in  general  they  are 
:^strieted  to  women  and  children.  The  custom 
iasdoobtless  obtained  through  all  ages ;  and  they 
ITS  allnded  to  in  Genesis  xzxviiL  18;  Isaiah  iii.  19. 
rhoae  of  some  of  tJie  Hindus  are  inconveniently 
naaare,  and  heavy  rings,  usually  of  silver  set 
vilh  a  £ringe  of  smaU  bdls,  are  often  worn  by 
Siadu  ladies.  The  brass  ornaments  of  the  Santid 
roown  weigh  serml  pounds.  Allusion  is  made 
n  Scripture  to  a  tinklmg  with  the  feet  Hindu 
roMen  wear  loose  oraaments  one  above  another 
tn  thdr  ankles,  wUch,  at  everY  motion  of  the 
eoi,  prodnoe  a  tinkling  noise.  Armlets  are  worn 
like  by  Hindua  and  Mahomedans,  and  bjr  men 
ndwoasen;  araof  gold  or  silver;  some  are  in  the 
3rm  ol  massive  earved  rings,  some  as  lockets,  the 
BOTO  expenaiTe  worn  bT  royalty  are  their  bazu- 
and,  literally  arm-binder.  Theae  are  generally 
'om  aa  oniamentB,  since  the  most  ancient  times, 
ke  eanin^  (Gen.  zxzr.  4 ;  Exod.  xzzii.  3,  4 ; 
[oo.  iL  13;  Jndg.  riiL  25).  The  Bmt/*  in  aures 
ere  elften  of  gold,  like  those  of  the  Ishmaelites ; 
at  omamenti  were  often  caskets  containing,  as 
ith  the  Mahomedans,  charms,  their  tariz,  or, 
ke  the  Jangam  sect  of  Hindus,  the  phallic  lingam. 
beae  ociuunenta  are  often  worn  round  the  neck, 
te  the  golden  bulla  and  leathern  toram  of  the 
ommjoL  yoo^,  and  as  in  Frov.  vi  21,  and  most 
oflMB  hare  frontlet  ornaments,  such  as  are 
liaded  to  in  Dent.  Ti.  a 

The  Imeeiets  largely  worn  in  India  by  all  Hindu 

»d  Mahaaaedaa  women  are  of  cokmred  glass, 

ruuDentad  with  lac  and  brass  or  tinfoil ;  some 

the  ookrars  are  beautiful;  the  manufacture  of 
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shell  bracelets  is  one  of  the  indigenous  arts 
of  Bengal,  in  which  the  easts  of  Sankhari  at 
Daooa  excel.  The  chanka  of  which  they  are 
made  are  large  univalve  shells  (Turbinella  pyrum) 
from  six  to  seven  inches  long,  and  of  a  pure 
white  colour.  They  are  imported  into  Cal- 
cutta from  Ramnad  in  Southern  India,  and 
from  the.  Maldive  Islands.  At  Daooa  these 
shells  are  used  for  beetling  fine  muslins,  but 
principally  for  making  the  hurge  massive  bracelets 
which  are  worn  by  Hindu  women.  They  are 
sawn  into  semicircular  pieces,  and  these  are 
riveted  and  cemented  to  form  the  bracelets,  some 
of  which  are  elaborately  carved,  and  inlaid  with  a 
composition  of  lac  and  a  red  pigment  A  pair  of 
bracelets  of  this  description  frequently  costs  as 
high  as  80  rupees.  Of  the  thick  pieces  of  the 
shells,  beads  are  made  to  form  the  necklaces, 
which  the  Bengal  sepoys  wear. 

Some  Marwari  women  and  the  Binjara  women 
have  tiie  entire  forearm  from  the  wrist  to  the 
elbow  covered  with  heavy  massive  bracelets,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  legs  equally  covered  with 
anklets.  Tne  armlets  of  the  Binjara  women  are 
of  deer-horn.  Amongst  the  Bajputs,  the  women 
adopt  a  brother  by  tiie  gift  of  a  biaceleU  The 
intrinsic  value  of  such  pledge  is  never  looked  to, 
nor  is  it  requisite  it  should  be  costfy,  though  it 
varies  with  the  means  and  rank  of  the  donor,  and 
may  be  of  flock  silk  and  spangles,  or  gold  chains 
and  gema.  The  acceptance  of  the  pledge  and  its 
return  is  by  the  Katchli,  or  corset,  of  simple  silk 
or  satin,  or  gold  brocade,  and  pearls.  Colonel 
Tod  was  the  Rakhi  band  Bhai  of  the  three  queens 
of  Udaipur,  Boondi,  and  Kotah,  besides  Chund- 
Bai,  the  maiden  sister  of  the  Bana,  as  well  as  of 
many  ladies  of  the  chieftains  of  rank.  Though 
the  bracelet  may  be  sent  by  maidens,  it  is  only 
on  occasions  of  urgent  necessity  or  daoger.  The 
festival  of  the  bracelet  (Rakhi)  is  in  spring.  The 
adopted  brother  may  hazard  his  life  in  his  adopted 
sister's  cause,  and  yet  never  receive  a  mite  in 
reward,  for  he  cannot  even  see  the  fair  object  who, 
as  brother  of  her  adoption,  has  constituted  him 
her  defender. — 7W*«  Travels  in  Rajasihan»  Sec 
Phylactery;  Talsam;  Taviz. 

BRACHIOPODA,  a  daas  of  molluscs,  com- 
prising the  families  Terebratulid»,  8piriferida>, 
Khynchonelidse,  OrthidtB,  Productid»,  Craniadee, 
Di8cinid»,  and  lingulidie^    See  Mollusca. 

BRACHYCHITON  DELAB£CH£I,  Australian 
bottle  tree,  trunk  similar  to  a  soda-water  bottle. 
The  natives  refresh  themselves  with  the  mucUagin- 
0U8  sweet  substance,  and  make  nets  of  its  fibre. 

BRACHYPTERNUS  AURANTIUS.  Xtnn. 
The  orange-coloured  woodpecker  of  Ceylon.  B* 
Ceylonus  and  B.  rubescens  also  occur  there. 

BRAGHYPTERUM  SCANDENS.  Bwtk,  A 
creeper  of  Coromandd,  Konkan,  Travancwe, 
Siam,  Bengal,  and  Assam,  with  small  pale  roEO 
f^^^rant  flowers,  well  adapted  for  trellis  work. 

BRADDOCK,  Lieutenant,  a  Madras  officer, 
wrote  on  batanoes  for  delicate  weighing  in  the 
Mad.  lit.  Soo.  Trans. :  On  the  Assay  of  Silver : 
On  the  Induratbn  ot  Chunam;  On  Chemical 
Tests;  On  the  Sculptures  at  the  Seven  Pagodas. 
— jDr.  BuisVs  Caialigm. 

BRADLEY,  Br.  W.  H.,  a  Bombay  medical 
officer,  who  wrote  a  statistical  memoir  on  Cirear 
Dowktabad  in  Mad.  Lit  Trans,  xvi.  p.  481 :  A 
Statistical  Memoir  on  the  Oiroar  of  Yyinn^  ibid. 


BRAGANTIA  WALLIOHII. 

235 ;  On  the  Meteorology  of  EUichpur,  Bom.  Ceo. 
Trans.  1844,  1846,  vii.  p.  167;  Deeultory  Ob- 
servationB  on  the  Gond  Tribes,  with  a  Vocabulary 
of  the  Langoage  spoken  by  them,  ibid.  209 ;  Some 
Account  of  the  Topography  of  Chikuldah,  ibid. — 
Dr.  BuisVs  Catalogue, 

BRAGANTIA  WALLIOHII.    R  Br. 
Apama  sOiqaoBa.  |  Alpam,  .    .    .  Malb^l. 

A  shrub  of  the  natural  order  Aristolochiacea, 
growing  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  the  S.  Konkans,  Wynad,  and  Travancore. 
It  is  about  3  feet  high ;  root  and  leaves  demulcent 
and  tonic.  The  root  is  supposed  to  be  an  antidote 
to  poison,  and  is  used  in  snakebites  and  applied  to 
ulcers.  B.  tomentosa  is  intensely  bitter,  and  used 
as  medicine  in  Java. — Drury^  Useful  Plants. 

BRAHM,  or  Para  Brahm,  Sansk.,  the  Supreme 
Being,  is  a  name  that  first  appears  in  Hindu 
religious  books,  in  some  of  the  best  upanishads, 
or  appendages  to  the  Vedas,  of  later  date  than  the 
first  tnree,  and  introducing  a  different  and  superior 
theology.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  first  effort 
towards  the  recognition  of  a  Creator ;  and  many 
Hindus  of  the  present  day  recognise  that  the 
almighty,  the  infinite,  the  eternal,  incomprehen- 
sible, self-existent  being,  he  whose  power  is  too 
infinite  to  be  imagined,  is  Brahm  I  creator,  pre- 
server, and  destrover  of  the  universe,  from  whom 
all  souls  come,  and  to  him  again  return.  While  the 
learned  Brahmans  thus  acknowledge  one  God, 
they  have  confined  their  doctrines  to  their  own 
school  of  philosophy,  and  have  tacitly  assented  to, 
even  taught  in  public,  a  religion  m  which  the 
most  discordant  fictions  have  been  erected,  and 
have  woven  a  mythology  of  the  most  extensive 
character.  A  philosophic  few  excepted,  Hindus 
are  worshippers  of  a  superstitious  and  idolatrous 
polytheism,  and  Hindus  erect  no  altars  to  Brahm 
(Hindoo  Pantheon,  p.  4).  The  Narayana  of  the 
present  Hindus  is  rather  the  Spirit  of  God  (Ins. 
of  Menu,  chap.  1.,  v.  10),  though  the  two  Hindu 
sects  claim  for  Vishnu  and  Siva  the  title  of  Nara- 
yana, and  Brahma  himself  is  sometimes  called 
Narayana.  At  present  there  will  not  be  found 
two  Hindu  families  whose  belief  is  identical, 
though  almost  all  the  educated  of  the  people 
recognise  one  God  under  one  name  or  another. 
From  time  to  time  great  reformers  rise,  condemn- 
ing the  prevailing  Hindu  idolatry,  and  so  anxious 
are  the  people  to  know  the  truth,  that  every  new 
teacher  unmediately  gathers  round  him  a  number 
of  disciples.  But  it  is  without  the  basis  of  a  recog- 
nised revealed  religion,  and  the  zeal  of  the  pupils 
soon  calms  down.  In  the  meantime  the  bulk  of 
the  Hindu  people  are  engaged  in  spirit-worship 
and  hero-worship ;  in  the  worship  of  the  manes  of 
ancestors ;  in  the  worship  of  plants  and  animals ; 
of  the  inanimate  objects  of  nature  and  of  natural 
phenomena,  of  forms  of  men  and  women,  and  of 
shapeless  blocks  of  stone  and  wood.  Some  forms 
of  Hindu  belief  are  systems  of  rationalism,  others 
are  systems  of  philosophy,  and  others  are  physio- 
logical doctrines,  with  emblems  to  illustrate  views 
entertained  as  to  cosmogony  and  production  which 
take  the  place  of  religion.  The  human  form  in  its 
natural  state,  or  possessing  the  heads  or  limbs  of 
various  animals,  the  elements,  rivers,  fountains, 
stones,  and  trees,  have  been  deified,  and  become 
objects  of  religious  adoration.  The  sun,  moon, 
and  all  the  heavenly  host;  fire,  earth,  and  all 
natural   phenomena, — all  nature,  indeed, — the 
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passions  and  emotions  of  human  beings,  their 
vices  and  virtues,  are  transformed  into  persons, 
and  act  appropriate  parts  in  the  history  of  man. 
— Taylor;  Moor^  Hindoo  Pantheon;  Coleman; 
Wilson.    See  Upanishad. 

BRAHMA,  a  word  supposed  by  some  to  be  from 
the  Sanskrit  *  vrih  ^  or  *  brih,'  to  increase.  Brahma 
occurs  in  a  hymn  of  the  Big-Veda,  and,  according 
to  Dr.  Haug,  this  word  originally  meant  the 
strewing  of  the  sacrificial  grass  on  the  spot 
appointed  for  the  immolation.  One  of  the  earliest 
meanings  of  the  word,  as  used  in  the  Veda,  was 
'food,*  also  riches.  In  the  Rig- Veda,  a  more 
frequent  meaning  is  sacrificial  food.  Bat  in  the 
same  work  Brahma  is  repeatedly  used  to  express 
the  song  of  the  soma  singers,  a  magic  spell ;  and 
is  applied  to  ceremonies  having  a  song  oi  praise 
as  their  characteristic.  In  the  language  of  the 
Zendavesta,  *baresman,*  an  absolutely  identical 
word,  is  foimd,  which  the  Parsees  interpret  to  menii 
a  bundle  of  twigs  tied  together  with  grass,  used 
in  the  fire-worship  like  the  bundle  of  xusa  grast 
used  by  the  Brahmans  in  the  soma  sacrifices.  Is 
both  worships  the  bundle  is  a  symbol  of  *  growing,' 
^increase,'  or  'prosperity;*  and  the  name  of  & 
symbol  was  transferred  to  the  texts,  hymns,  sacri- 
fices, and  ceremonies  used  in  the  rites.  '  As  sacri- 
fice among  the  Vedic  Hindus  was  the  chief  ntieani 
of  obtaining  all  earthly  and  spiritual  bleaaiDgs, 
but  was  useless  without  the  Brahma,  i,e.  success. 
the  latter  was  at  last  regarded  as  the  orig;ina! 
causes  of  all  being.'  The  Imperial  Gazetteer  sayi 
Brahma  means  a  prayer ;  and  Brahman,  a  praying 
person. 

Brahma,  with  Siva  and  Vishnu,  form  the  trid 
of  Hindu  deities.  There  is  nothing  extant  ti 
show  either  that  Brahma  ever  had  much  consider* 
tion  shown  him,  or  that  his  worship  was  over 
whelmed  by  the  intrusion  of  the  Vaishnava  ad 
Saiva  religions.  Brahma  in  former  times  is  sail 
to  have  hsui  temples  the  same  as  Siva  and  Yiahni 
and  to  have  been  worshipped  separately,  but  tfa 
followers  of  the  two  last  are  said  to  have  eatireh 
destroyed  the  temples  and  worship  of  Brahnst 
Brahma  alone  of  the  three  is  mentioned  by  Af  em 
(Kennedv's  Researches,  p.  270).  He  seems  t 
have  had  some  sort  of  pre-eminence  in  andel 
times,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  en 
much  worshipped.  According  to  Gokmel  Tod,  I 
has  now  but  one  temple  in  India  (Tod^s  Rajastlm 
vi.  p.  774) ;  and  though  invoked  in  the  daily  ritual 
his  separate  worship  is  almost  entirely  neglectd 
His  Sakti  or  consort,  Saraswati,  has  not  faUi 
so  completely  out  of  notice.  A  figure  of  Brahn 
is  shown  in  a  temple  at  Gumli,  three-faced,  aealg 
cross-legged  on  two  hansa,  with  two  feoM) 
attendants,  and  to  his  right  is  Siva,  three-faod 
with  Nandi  below,  and  two  females. 

A  Saiva  legend,  in  the  Tamil  book  Anuiaaal 
Puranam,  is  to  the  effect  that  Brahma  and  Visltf 
endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  religion  of  Slit: 
that  Vishnu  abandoned  the  attempt,  and  Bralaa 
was  overpowered,  and  condemned  to  have  neiUff 
temple  nor  woriBhip  for  evermoire.  Alao  iM 
Brahma^koond,  in  Brindapur,  is  a  little  sqntf  I 
tank,  supposed  to  be  of  natural  excavation,  tfl; 
regarded  as  the  sacred  spot  of  Vishnu^s  triim^ 
over  Brahnuk  In  Benares  they  make  VakH 
worship  Siva.  In  Brindabnn  they  make  "Bnim 
worahqi  Vishnu,  to  assert  the  superiority  of  aMk 
over  sect  (Tr.  of  Hind.  ii.  p.  65).     At  the  presei^ 
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gr,  Brahma  is  wonbinped  or  reverenced  at 
iitor  on  the  Gangee  {Oudh  Cmisub,  p.  114). 
e  IB  partioularly  reverenced  at  Pushkara,  near 
jour,  as  also  at  Bittur  in  the  Doab,  where,  at  the 
cmhmaTarta  ghat,  he  is  said  to  have  offered  an 
•wa  Medha  on  completing  the  act  of  creation. 
he  pin  of  his  stipper  is  still  worshipped  there. 
»n  the  foil  of  the  moon  Agrahayana  (November 
ad  December)  a  mela  or  fair,  a  meeting  that  mixes 
ieiy  with  profit,  is  annually  held  at  that  place. — 
WiUonJ)  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  least 
nportant,  at  the  present  day,  of  the  Hindu 
ehies,  thoagh  termed  the  creator,  or  the  ancestor 
i  gods  and  men.  He  has  been  imagined  to 
orrespond  with  the  Saturn  of  the  Greeks  and 
Atina.  He  is  usually  represented  as  a  red  or 
;olden-co]oured  figure  with  four  heads.  He  is 
aid,  by  the  Saiva  sect,  to  have  once  possessed 
LTe ;  bat  as  he  would  not  acknowledge  the  supe* 
kmtj  of  Siva,  as  Yishnu  had  done,  that  deity 
at  df  <me  of  them.  He  has  also  four  arms,  in 
»ae  of  which  he  holds  a  spoon,  in  another  a  string 
i  beads,  in  the  third  a  water -jug  (articles  used 
n  worship),  and  in  the  fourth  the  Yeda  or  sacred 
vritings  €i  the  Hindus.  He  is  frequently  attended 
>y  his  vahan  or  vehicle,  the  hansa,  a  goose  or  a 
wsD. — Moor's  Pantheon ;  TotTs  Rajasthan^  vi.  p. 
'  74 ;  SonnenWs  Voyage^  p.  5 ;  Kennedy's  ResearcheSy 
>.  270;  Hindu  Theatre^  ii.  p.  58;  Travels  of  a 
'liadoo,  p.  65;  Sir  G.  Campbell,  p.  61;  Wilson; 
')ndk  Census^  ji.  114. — Imp,  Gaz, 

BRAHKACJHARYA.  Saksk.  The  state  or 
>€riod  of  pupillage  of  a  Brahman,  E[shatriva, 
r'^aiija,  or  Sudra  youth,  who  is  thus  called  a 
irahmachari.  It  is  also  applied  to  men  who  are 
aendicants,  but  affect  to  be  students.  Mr. 
^herring  says  this  name  is  given  to  a  sect  of 
infajnan  ascetics  who  wear  red  cloth  and  the 
iidraksha,  let  their  hair  and  beard  grow,  and 
M»iear  thdr  bodies  with  ashes.  They  are 
vonhippers  of  Siva.  The  Brahmacharis  live  as 
cduses  B;gait  from  their  families,  and  at  death 
hetr  bodies  are  burnt. — Sherring's  Tribes^  p.  265. 

BRAHMA  DANDA  PURANA,  a  relimous 
»ook  of  the  Hindus,  the  object  of  which  is 
imikr  to  that  of  the  Skanda  Siva  Purana  and 
^inga  Purana,  viz.  to  inculcate  the  worship  of  the 
LDfiam.    See  lineam. 

BfiAHMADANDI.    Sansk.    Argemone  Mcxi- 


BRAHMADICA,  supposed  by  Hindus  in  their 
ijthology  to  be  the  first  created  beings;  but 
1  Aeur  oosmogonies  their  oriffin  and  names  are 
ariooslj  ezpliuned.  It  is  said,  in  the  Institutes 
f  Menu  (chap.  i.  32),  that  the  Almighty  Power, 
aving  divided  his  own  substance,  became  male 
ud  female,  and  from  that  female  produced  Yiraj. 
Iraj  produced  the  first  Menu,  named  Swayam- 
hava;  he,  the  ten  Brahmadica  or  Prajajpati, 
hom  he  calk  the  ten  lords  of  created  bemgs, 
lao  the  sons  of  Brahma.  They  produced  seven 
ther  Menu,  whose  names  were  Swayambhuva, 
warpdiesha,  Uttama,  Tamasa,  Rivata,  Cbac- 
loaba,  and  Satyavrata.  These  Menu  are  by 
tme  anthorities  said  to  have  produced  the  seven 
iBbi;  but  others  state  the  seven  Rishi  to  have 
>miig  immediately  from  Brahma.  Their  usual 
%mm  are  Kasyapa,  Atri,  Yasishta,  Ylswamitra, 
antama,  Jamadagni,  and  Bharadwaja. — Wil/ord, 
a.  Res.  T.  p.  246.  The  seven  Brahmadica  are, 
>wever,  according  to  Coleman,  named  Maricbi, 


Atri,  Yasishta,  Palastia,  Angiras,  Pulastia,  and 
Kritu.  Colond  Wilford,  in  the  Asiatic  Researchesi 
has  considered  the  Brahmadica,  the  Menu,  and 
the  Rishi  to  be  seven  individuaJs  only.  The 
names  of  some  of  the  Brahmadica  correspond  with 
those  of  some  of  the  Rishi. — Cole.  Myth.  Ilimi. 
p.  8.  In  an  account  of  Yiraj,  translated  by  Mr. 
Colebrooke  from  the  White  Yajur  Yeda,  it  is  said 
He  (the  primeval  being)  felt  no  ddight;  there- 
fore man  delights  not  when  alone.  He  caused 
his  own  self  to  fall  in  twain,  and  thus  became  a 
husband  and  wife,  and  the  human  race  was  pro* 
duoed;  and,  changing  their  forms,  all  create 
beings  appeared.  Auother  account  makes  Rudra 
assist  in  tne  theogony.  Brahma  said,  *  Rise  up,  0 
Rudra,  and  form  man  to  govern  the  world.'  Rudra 
immediately  obeyed.  He  began  the  work,  but  the 
men  he  made  were  fiercer  than  tigers,  having 
nothing  but  the  destructive  quality  in  their  com- 
position, and  they  soon  destroyed  one  auother,  for 
anger  was  their  only  passion.  Brahma,  Yishnu,  and 
Rudra  then  joined  their  different  powers,  and 
created  ten  men,  whose  names  were  Kareda,  Daksha, 
Yasishta,  Bhrigu,  Kritu,  Puluha,  Pulastya,  Aogira, 
Atri,  and  Marichi  (that  is.  Reason,  Ingenuity,  Emu- 
lation, Humility,  Piety,  Pride,  Patience,  Charity, 
Deceit,  Morality),  the  general  name  of  whom  is 
the  Muni.  Brahma  then  produced  Dharma,  Jus- 
tice, from  the  breast ;  Aaharma,  Injustice,  from 
his  back ;  Labha,  Appetite  or  Passion,  from  his 
lips ;  and  Kama,  Love  or  Desire,  from  his  heart. 
The  last  was  a  beautiful  female,  and  Brahma 
looked  upon  her  with  amorous  emotions ;  but  the 
Muni  telling  him  she  was  his  own  daughter,  he 
shrank  back,  and  Ladja,  Shame,  a  blushing 
virgin,  sprang  from  him.  Brahma,  deeming  his 
bod^  defiled  by  its  emotions  towards  l^una, 
I  punfied  himself  by  partially  changing  it  into  ten 
females,  who  were  respectively  espoused  by  the 
ten  Muni. — Moor,  Hindoo  Pantheon,  p.  91 ;  Cole- 
brooke; Wil/ordy  As.  Research,  Y,ja,  2^6;  Coleman, 
Mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  p.  8 ;  Menu,  i.  32. 

BRAHMAGUPTA.  Colebrooke  thinks  that 
Braiimagupta  and  the  author  of  the  Siirya 
Sidhanta  were  contemporary  about  the  seventh 
century,  A.D.  628,  of  the  Chnstian  era.  Brahma- 
charya  and  Brahmagupta  are  supposed  by  some 
to  be  one  and  the  same  astronomer,  the  inventor 
of  the  system  disclosed  in  the  Surya  Sidhanta ; 
by  others  to  be  two  distinct  commentators  of  that 
shaatra. — Capt,  E.  Warren,  Kala  Sanhita, 

BRAHMAKUND,  in  ht.  27°  N.,  and  long.  96° 
E.  It  is  a  pool  70  feet  by  30,  twelve  days' 
journey  up  the  Lohit,  into  which  several  minor 
streams  break  over  a  precipice.  It  is  considered 
by  Hindus  as  sacred  a  spot  as  Gangotri,  and  it 
was  at  one  time  largely  resorted  to  by  pilgrims. 

BRAHMA-LOKA.  Sansk.  The  abode  or 
heaven  of  Brahma.  In  the  Buddhism  of  Ceylon, 
it  is  the  highest  of  the  celestial  worlds,  sixteen  in 
number. — Hardy, jo,  434. 

BRAHMAN.  This  is  written  Brahmana,  but 
the  final  a  is  dropped  in  conversation.  It  is  the 
designation  of  the  highest  of  the  Hindu  castes, 
whom  it  is  usual  to  cjdl  the  priestly  class.  Their 
duties,  according  to  Menu,  are — (1)  Performances 
of  holy  sacrifices;  (2)  assisting  at  tne  performance 
of  such  by  others;  (8>  reading  the  Yedas:  (4) 
teaching  the  Yedas;  (5)  making  gifts;  ^6)  ac- 
cepting gifts.  If  any  of  these  means  of  existence 
faded,  i£ey  were  permitted  to  resort  to  oertain 
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trading  oocnpationB,  being  roBtricted,  howeyer,  ab 
to  the  articles  in  which  they  might  trade.  But 
now-a-days  Brahmans  employed  in  saoerdotal 
functions  are  considered  to  be  in  a  degraded  posi- 
tion. The  author  of  the  Gita  says,  *  The  pre- 
scribed duties  of  the  Brahmans  are  peace,  self- 
restraint,  zeal,  purity,  patience,  rectitude,  wisdom, 
learning,  and  theology'  (Gita,  p.  180).  The 
word  Brahman,  according  to  Weber,  means  draw- 
ing forth,  as  well  in  a  physical  sense  'producing,' 
^creating,*  as  in  a  spiritual  sense  'lifting  up,' 
*  elevating,'  *  strengthening '  (Weber). 

The  Maha-brahmanof  Hindustan,  who  performs 
uneral  ceremonies,  is  deemed  so  unclean  that 
other  Brahmans  will  not  touch  him.  Gunga-putra 
or  Ghat  Brahman  is  a  byword ;  and  the  !Panda 
or  temple  priests,  the  Barna  Brahmans  who  con- 
duct the  worship  of  the  lower  castes,  the  Gyawal 
and  Prayagwal  who  rule  orer  the  ceremonies 
connected  with  pilgrimages  to  Gya  and  Allahabad, 
the  Ojhas  exercising  the  vocation  of  wizards, 
the  Dayabagya,  the  Ganak,  and  the  Jaudi  Brah- 
mans who  cast  horoscopes  and  predict  eventd, 
are  all  looked  upon  by  other  Brahmans  as  lower 
classes.  Menu  writes  in  high-flown  terms  (Instit. 
chape,  ii.  iii.  vii.  viii.  ix.)  of  the  sacred  character 
of  tiie  Brahman  learned  in  the  Yedas,  but  com- 
ments with  an  equal  severity  on  the  unkamed  of 
this  class. 

There  are  ten  great  divisions  of  Brahmans,  viz. 
five  Gaur,  the  Kanya-Kubhya,  Saraswat,  Gaur, 
Maithala,  and  Utkala;  and  five  Dravidian,  viz. 
Dravida,  Telinga,  Earnata,  Maharashtra,  and 
Gurjara.  These  have  many  subdivisions.  The 
Gaur  tribe,  for  instance,  has  56  branches;  the 
Kanpujia  are  divided  into  Sarwaria,  Sanaudha, 
Jijhotia,  and  Bhunhar,  and  these  agafai  have  sub- 
divisions. Some  of  the  subdivisions'  names  are 
taken  from  the  district  to  which  they  origin- 
ally belonged,  others  are  named  from  their  sects, 
or  literary  acquirements.  The  Chaturji  of  Bengal 
are  so  named  from  their  acmiaintance  with  tiie 
four  Vedas,  Chaturpadhya.  The  Chuckerbuttjr  of 
Bengal  are  the  Gbakravarti,  meaning  a  pnnce 
or  ruler.  Smartta  is  the  name  of  a  religious  sect 
of  Brahmans  founded  by  Sankaracharya,  whose 
expositions  of  the  principle  of  unity,  according  to 
the  Vedanta  doctrine,  they  professedly  follow. 
Biva  is  held  by  them  in  especial  honour. 

Brahmans  arc  also  recogmsed  as  of  three  classes, 
viz.  Loukik  or  secular;  Vaidik  or  theologian; 
and  Bhikuk,  whose  sole  means  of  support  is  the 
alms  obtained  by  begging. 

The  Brahman  as  a  distinct  class  seems  to  be 
first  mentioned  in  the  Atharva  Veda,  *,the  oldest 
of  the  Yedas.  They  were  known  before  the 
great  war  between  the  Kaurava  and  Pandava, 
but  were  seeminsly  in  humble  positions.  Arjuna 
disguised  himseS  as  a  Brahman  when  he  oom- 

Eeted  at  the  Swayamvara  of  Draupadi,  and  won 
er,  as  he  hit  tiie  golden  fish  with  his  arrow  after 
all  the  rajas  had  failed.  Draupadi  became  the 
wife  of  the  five  Pandu  brothers. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Brahmans  of  India  are 
admissibly  of  Aryan  origin, — ^tall.  robust  men, 
and  light  yellow  in  colour.  In  tne  Tamil  and 
Telugu  countries  of  Southern  India,  the  recognised 
!§ratamans  are  all  undoubtedly  of  the  same  stock. 
Some  of  them  can  conirerse  in  Sanskrit,  although 
they  use  the  vernacular  language  of  tne  district 
in  wMcb  they  reside,  and  are  styled  Dravida, 


Kerala,  and  Kamatioa,  etc.,  with  reference  to  tht 
language  of  then:  district  Bcahmanical  tribeR  tai 
as  much  separated  as  are  other  castes.  Some  d^ 
them  may  eat  together,  bat  they  do  not  interatfuryl 
and  the  first  approach  at  union  is  seemingly  to  b^ 
with  the  Konkan,  Mahratta,  and  Gujeiat  Bnh« 
mans,  amongst  whom  the  influence  oi  Eoropetd 
knowledge  has  had  more  effect  than  upon  any  m 
all  the  other  races  in  India.  Good  seed  has  Mm 
there  on  a  good  soil ;  and  from  a  body  of  meiidi<^ 
cants,  these  have  become  active,  poweifal,  and! 
useful  men. 

There  are  Brahmans  in  the  hills  north  of  tin 
Panjab,  in  the  extreme  N.W.  of  India,  occupying 
both  the  vaUey  of  Kashmir  and  the  hills  imme- 
diately to  the  west  and  south  of  it  Eashmii 
itself  is  a  Brahman  country,  —  all  its  peoplSf 
though  lonff  since  converted  to  Mahomedan* 
ism,  having  Deen  of  the  Brahmanical  race.  Th( 
educated  class  there,  who  maintained  their  Gwi 
tenets  and  are  still  very  numerous,  are  known  ai 
pandits,  and  form  quite  an  aristocracy.  They  an 
all  educated,  are  exceedingly  dever,  and  are  ai 
excessive  and  somewhat  oppressive  bureancraqy, 
which  has  ruled  Kashmir  under  every  sucoeauTi 
government,  and  has  sent  out  colonies  to  sed 
their  livelihood  in  Northern  India.  The  featiirei 
of  the  Kashmir  Brahmans  proclaim  them  to  In 
one  of  the  highest  and  purest  races  in  the  world 
They  are  of  quite  high  Aryan  type,  veiy  fait 
handsome,  with  chiselled  features.  In  many  tb 
nose  is  high  and  slightly  aquiline,  but  not  Jewish; 
but  in  others  the  nose  is  straight  Their  brow  i 
a  little  more  raised  and  their  nose  more  archei 
than  in  the  Greek  statues.  The  ordinary  Kaab 
miri  has  a  strong  athletic  figure,  but  none  i 
them  are  martial;  and  the  Brahmans  in  thea 
respects  correspond, — they  rule  by  the  brain  aai 
pen.  They  have  a  greater  refinement  and  regi 
htfity  of  feature  than  the  Afghans  and  others  ^i 
rougher  type,  wil^,  however,  a  less  manly-looki^ 
physique,  a  colour  less  ruddy,  and  more  indnci 
to  a  somewhat  sallow  fairness.  The  Kashni 
Brahmans  eat  meat,  and  are  excluded  by  the  It 
dian  Brahmans  alike  from  the  five  Gaur  and  fra 
the  five  Dravid,  and  form  a  separate  Brahinad 
cal  class,  hems  more  secular  than  tlie  priestly  Bnl 
mans  of  Hindustan  and  the  Dekhan,  than  wha 
th^  are  altogether  looser  in  their  obsorvances. 

Kashmiri  pandits  are  known  all  over  N.  India t 
a  very  clever  and  energetic  race  of  office-seekers ;  I 
a  body,  they  excel  in  acuteness  the  same  numh 
of  any  other  race  with  whom  they  come  in  contari 
Almost  all  the  secular  pandits  use  the  Peni 
character  freely.  They  are  perfeotiy  ventkiSk 
and,  serving  abroad,  will  mount  a  horse,  gird  i 
a  sword,  and  assume  at  a  pudi  a  semi-noilitazy  d 

The  lower  classes  of  Kashmir  have  long  iM 
been  converted  to  Mahomedanism,  bat  they  sioi 
to  be  ethnologically  identical  with  the  Brfthmflf 
and  tradition  asserts  that  they  are  of  the  atf 
race. — CatnpbeU.  The  Brahmans  of  Kadimird 
regarded  by  those  of  Bencal  as  of  an  infed 
order,  and  the  agricultnnd  Brahnuuui  on  f 
Saraswati  banks  are  similariy  r^^arded.  Bid 
mans  are  numerous  in  Kamaon  and  GkoiM 
where  education  is  more  advanced  and  ti!ie  ISd 
character  used.  People  of  Brtthmanical  otfp 
approximating  to  the  Pan|abi,  but  in  In^iviMi 
hamts,  manners,  and  dress  quite  ^ettsatbSmm 
Kashnuri,  dwell  in  the  bills  between  3B[88famir  v 
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he  Fanjab,  but  th^  bATe  abandoned  the  Hindu 
efigioD,  and  aze  now  parUy  Sikhs  and  in  part 
fafaomedana.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of 
he  Fsajabi.  They  are  good  soldiers.  Mr.  Camp- 
lell  thinks  that  the  Brahmans  of  the  frontier 
bUb  an  eresk  bandsotner  than  the  Kashmiri,  the 
nople  in  gmieral  of  these  bilk  being  the  hand- 
omeat  of  the  human  race.  Bamba  dwell  in  the 
till  fKmtier  beyond  the  Jhelnm.  They  are  of 
Mhmaiiical  origin,  but  now  profess  Mahome- 
lannm*  On  the  eastern  skle  <n  the  Jhelnm  the 
liDa  are  shared  with  otiier  races  by  a  numerous 
ribeol  Sikhs,  eonTsrts  from  Biahmanism.  Theur 
kahman  anoestom  became  conTerls  to  the  Sikh 
■eiigion  before  it  became  a  political  power,  and 
Bd£ely  threw  off  their  Hinduism.  TteyareTery 
Meful  soldiers  and  servants.  There  are  some 
BnfamuH  at  the  foot  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya. 
fkej  are  not  found  beyond  the  Indus,  but  are 
jtettj  anmerous  in  part  of  the  Rawal  Pindi 
lislzicL  Sooth  of  the  Salt  Range,  in  the  plains, 
bhe  Rajput  and  Jat  oooupy  the  country.  But 
Dheie  are  villages  of  agnonhural  Brahmans  in 
trhe  fertile  plains  under  the  hills  in  the  distncts 
jf  Sealkote,  Goordaspur,  and  in  the  valleys  of 
the  broken  country  oetween  Hushearpur  and 
Kaagra,  and  in  parts  of  the  Umballa  district 
ind  the  adfoining  Simla  bilk.  They  are  not 
amDeraoB  near  the  source  oi  the  Saraswati ;  but 
iow  down  its  course,  in  the  somewhat  desokte 
sovstriea  of  Marwar  and  Jeysulmir,  where  the 
[aadi  are  moist,  the  Brahmans  are  still  numerous, 
rad  are  good  cuhivators,  and  claim  to  have  occu- 
pied the  country  before  the  Jats  and  Rajputs 
tMCsaie  dominant. 

In  OeDtnd  India,  the  town  of  Falli  seems  to  be 
\  Bahmanical  centre.  The  Marwari  or  Saraswati 
Bnhmans  form  a  oonsiderable  portion  of  the  most 
indMstrioas  ol  the  cultivators  in  Malwa.  The 
3anaw«ti  Brahmans  seem  to  have  kept  much  to 
te  tflulB  of  theur  forefathers,  lliey  are  called 
in  the  aoutii,  Kaahastale  Brahmans.  The  oldest 
3f  the  Brahmanical  race  are  the  people  of  the 
iipfer  hills  in  the  western  Himalayas,  who  date 
!nai  a  time  anterior  to  Hinduism.  The  Kashmiri 
•we  a  civilised  and  literarv  Brahmanical  people, 
not  yefc  fully  Hmdu.  The  Saraswati  Biah- 
maas  were  the  earliest,  most  simple^  and  pure 
Hiadnaof  Yedie faith;  and  those  of  the  Ganges 
lad  the  rest  of  India  are  in  vaiious  phases  of 
HindoisQL  There  are  ten  classes  of 
Brahmans,  who  are  supposed  to  come 
^raailhe N.W.  of  India. 

la  the  Panjab,  Sind,  and  countries  about  the 
!(afanrati,  having  been  superseded  by  other  raoes, 
Jiefa  are  lew  fiahmans,  ezeept  in  the  eaBtem 
wrt  of  those  toaoti,  where  they  Are  indnstiious 
niltifalorB,  and  ^dm  to  be  the  andent  occupants 
if  As  country. 

HmdiuUm, — ^The  main  countiy  of  ihe  Brahmans 
a  ^tfiat  part  of  Hmduatan  lying  between  the 
/inAya  on  the  one  side,  and  the*Hm«^ya  on 
he  north,  from  the  longitade  of  Eanouj  and 
l^ddknotr  to  neaaf  the]  frodti^B  ol  Bengal,  with  a 
■ige  s^gmept  ot  moi:e  espeoiallj  B«ijpu«  oonntiy 
mt  out  of  the  centre  of  this  tracts    The  Brahmans 


)/t  Hmduatan  are  imeMf  good*sized.  and,  on 
be  whole,  wdl-lo(»ing  mifiQ,  iHtk  good  features, 
hot^psiticularly  fair.  They  are  iot  of  the  Ugh 
ksym  km>,  THe  greater  number  are  4tiM  Ifli- 
.  llieprieBte  and  panditsharhnevet  adopted 
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the  Penaau  writing  character.  They  are  not  very 
clever,  have  little  social  position,  but  serve  humbly 
as  soldiers  and  servants  about  courts  and  jails. 

From  the  Gulcheter  down  to  Dehli,  and  in  the 
oountr^r  about  Dehli,  there  are  BrsJunan  villages, 
quite  industrious  and  intelligent,  ^e  women 
working  as  well  as  the  men ;  but  Brahmaus  do  not 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation. They  were  kind  to  and  protected  fugitives 
during  the  mutiny.  Some  of  the  less  pure  agri- 
cultural Brahmans  of  these  parts  are  called  Tuga 
or  Gaur  Tuga.  All  the  Dehli  country  is  occupied 
by  Gaur  Brahmans.  South  of  Dehli,  m  the  Jaipur 
country,  Brahmans  are  numerous;  and  in  the 
Saharunpur  districts  there  are  a  good  many 
Brahmans  following  secular  pursuits,  besides  the 
priests  of  Hurdwar. 

About  Benares  and  the  greater  part  of  Behar 
are  a  numerous  class  of  Brahmans  called  Bahmau 
or  Bhaban,  or,  acc(»ding  to  Sir  H.  Elliot,  Bhoon- 
har,  to  which  the  raja  of  Benares  and  all  the  great 
landholders  of  Behar  belong. 

Brahmans  are  many  in  the  Banda  district,  and 
numerous  in  Baghelcund  or  Rewah,  and  there 
they  oondescend  to  very  meniid  vocations,  and 
groomed  most  of  the  horses  on  the  Jubbulpur 
road.  In  the  proj^er  Brahman-  country,  some  of 
them  affect  the  Rajput  prejudice  against  actually 
holding  the  plough,  tiiough  performing  every 
other  agricultural  labour,  andtiute  ^e  names  of 
Dobi,  Tewari,  and  Ghaubi,  t.e.  men  with  a  know- 
ledge of  two,  three,  and  four  Vedas,  and  are  con- 
sidered to  be  of  very  high  caste.  Between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Gogra,  as  we  recede  from  the 
Ghmges,  the  population  becomes  more-Rajput  than 
Brahman,  but  there  are  many  Brahmans  about 
Ajodiah,  the  old  Oudh.  Beyond  the  Gogra  is 
a  numerous  Brahman  population,  humble,  not 
soldiers.  Thence  to  the  north  of  the  Gogra  and 
Ganges,  all  the  way  to  Tirhut,  there  are  many 
Brahmans.  South  of  the  Gogra,  and  thence  across 
the  Ganges  into  the  Arrah  district  (Bojpur),  runs 
the  Rajput  dominions. 

The  Tuga  Gaur  Brahmans  seem  to  be  identical 
with  the  Bhuinhar,  and  the  Bengali  Tagores 
(properly  Thakur)  may  be  an  offshoot  from  raem. 
Uk»  the  Bhuinhar,  the  regular  Brahmans  repu- 
diate aU  connection  with  them ;  and  Mr.  Beames 
even  says  there  seems  no  reason  for  supposing 
them  to  be  anything  but  low  Aryans. 

Bengal. — The  Brahmans  of  Bengal  are  numerous. 
Theydaun  for  themselves  a  northern  origin,  but 
they  differ  much  from  the  Hindustan  Brahmans 
in  language,  dress,  and  habits.  They  are  fairer 
and  la^g;er  than  the  mass  of  the  Ben^^  popula- 
tion, tm  some  are  fine-looking  men  in  size  and 
feature.  They  are  largely  employed  '^aa  clerks 
and  accooDtants,  in  leanied  professions,  merchants 
and  bankers,  sharing  the  scriptorjr  woik  with 
Kayasths.  They  are  acute  and  intellectually 
capable,  but  not  energetia  In  Bengal  about  nine 
per  cent,  of  the  Hindu  prisoners  in  jails  are  Brah- 
sums.  l%^will  not  put  their  handsiotheploBgh, 
a»s  aristooratic,  but  altcjsether  unwadfike  and  ^- 
mhuite,  and  in  mercantue  business  are  not  equal 
to  the  Marwari.  They  are  not  numerous  in 
Bssteni  BengaL  There  are  many  in  OrisBa  and 
in  the  Urya  portion  of  the  Ganiam  distriot; 
Many  of  the  Urya  Brahmans  are  cultivatora  and 
tftdSfS^  and  ar6  Stated  to  be  alio  brickmahem  and 
bHeUayers. 
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In  Gujerat,  the  Brahmans  are  numeiona,  and 
are  emplc^ed  in  public  officeB  and  in  trade. 

In  the  reninsuia,  the  Brahmans  are  numerous 
from  Dnmaun  to  Gkm,  and  from  Bombay- to  Nagpur 
and  the  Wain  Gan^,  that  ia,  all  through  the 
Mahratta  country.  They  principally  trace  their 
got  or  dan  from  Easyapa,  the  first  Rishi.  There 
are  two  classes  intermixing  here, — ^the  Kon- 
kani  Brahman  and  the  Mahratta  Brahman. 
Mahratta  Brahmans  are  a  highly  intellectual  race, 
and  have  been  distinguished  as  accountants  and 
clerks.  Some  of  them,  as  Peshwas,  put  aside  the 
descendants  of  Siraji,  ruled  orer  the  greater  part  of 
India,  and  took  the  command  of  Mahratta  armies. 
The  Mahratta  or  Deshasth  Brahmans  are  dark, 
swarthy  men,  much  shorter  than  the  Konkani 
Brahman,  often  squat,  with  large,  coarse  features, 
large  lips,  and  becoming  in  advancing  life  un- 
widdy.  The  men  are  not  good-looking,  and  the 
women  are  decidedly  plain.  The  men  are  largely 
engaged  in  public  omces  as  accountants  and  derks. 
They  are  stolid  men,  inactive,  and  of  sedentary 
habits,  with  literary  tastes,  and  may  be  justly 
proud  of  their  poets. 

The  Konkani  or  Konkanistha  Brahmans  belong 
to  that  smidl  strip  of  land  lying  between  the 
Syhadri  mountains  and  the  In<&an  Ocean.  They 
are  all  fair  men,  not  large,  but  with  lithe  and 
agile  frames,  and  deddedly  of  Aryan  descent. 
They  are  good-looking,  though  in  this  respect 
inferior  to  the  Afghan  and  Rajput  races;  and 
their  women  are  fair  and  have  pleasing  counten- 
ances, with  good  figures,  but  even  by  theur  own 
relations  are  not  considered  to  be  equal  to  other 
of  the  women  of  India,  amongst  whom  the  fair 
Jewesses  of  Western  India  may  be  quoted.  The 
race  were  agricultural  until  the  British  became 
supreme.  The  men  are  ready  to  move  abroad  in 
search  of  employment,  and  are  met  with  amongst 
the  Mahratta  nation,  throughout  Berar,  and  are 
largdy  employed  in  the  various  public  offices  as 
accountants,  clerks,  in  the  educational  department, 
and  in  mercantile  houses.  They  are  not  military 
nor  agricultural,  nor  do  they  engage  in  trade. 
The  Konkan  Brahman  has  a  pleasant  expression, 
is  easily  moved  to  laughter,  much  enjoys  a  joke, 
and  is  of  an  active  turn  of  mind.  They  are  easily 
distinguishable  by  the  peculiarly  large  turbans 
which  they  wear. 

Konkani  and  Mahratta  Brahmans  eat  together, 
but  do  not  intermarry.  They  do  not  marry  in 
thdr  own  tribe  or  got ;  but  the  Mahratta  Brahman 
will  marry  his  mother's  sister's  daughter,  and  tho 
Konkani  Brahman  ¥rill  not  marry  a  relative  unless 
very  remotely  related. 

The  Mahratta  or  Deshasth  Brahman  is  a  reserved 
man,  littie  inclined  to  seek  friendships,  and  rarely 
seen  to  laugh.  They  at  one  time  fiUea  almost  every 
office  under  the  Peshwa  and  under  the  British,  and 
even  in  Madras  till  the  middle  of  the  19  th  century 
the  revenue  accounts  were  kept  in  Mahrati  by 
these  Brahmans ;  and  in  their  own  oounfciy  they 
were  zamindara,  deshmookhs,  aixl  deehpandi,  and 
almost  all  the  village  accountants  were  Deshasth 
Brahmans.  Both  ukese  castes  have  to  coinpete 
for  employment  with  the  writers  known  as  Pur-> 
Uku  (Prabahu),  of  which  there  are  two  classes, 
tiie  Patri  Purbhu  and  the  Kayaath  Purbhu. 

Canara,  Mygore.'^liT,  (Sir  George)  Oampbdl 
mentions  (p^.  74^  180)  thatintheN.Oanacadiamct} 
in  the  high  hilly  country  above  and  about  the  gbate. 


and  on  the  adjoining  parts  of  Mysore,  there  is  a 
large  population  of  Brahmans,  mdostrioiu  and 
thriving  cultivators  and  landowners.  Most  of 
these  are  called  Haiga  Brahmans,  and  the  cdture 
of  the  betel-nut  is  their  especial  pursuit  They  are 
very  fair,  with  large  eyes  and  aquiline  noses.  In 
the  Nagar  district  of  Mysore  they  are  very  nume- 
rous, not  very  literary  or  highly  educated,  bat 
devoted  to  agriculture. 

In  South  Canara  and  the  Tuluva  country  are 
many  Brahmans,  who  do  much  cultivation;  and 
all  down  the  west  coast  to  the  extreme  south  of 
India,  the  country  is  said  to  have  been  extensive^ 
colonized  by  Bratimans  led  from  Galpee  l^  Para- 
sarama. 

They  have  been,  from  political  and  hostile  cir- 
cumstances, much  removed  from  Malabar,  bat 
they  are  very  numerous  in  Travanoore  and 
Cochin;  and  in  the  Palghat  valley  they  are 
numerous,  and  are  industrious  andgood  cultivatois. 

Travancore. — On  the  south-west  coast  tibe  dad 
class  of  Brahmans  are  the  Namburi,  who  haW 
some  very  peculiar  customs,  but  they  prindpaU| 
engage  in  priestly  offices.  The  Namburi  Brah- 
mans  resemble  the  Nair  and  the  Hindu  populatioa 
of  the  S.W.  coast,  but  are  fair. 

Brahmans  are  scattered  trough  TeUngana  and 
through  the  Tamil  countxy,  aU  tall,  fiiir,  ad 
portly  men;  are  aristocratic,  do  not  engage  ii 
any  menial  avocation,  but  restrict  tiiemsdves  ti 
priestly  offices,  to  derking  in  Government  estab* 
lishments ;  but  in  these  the  Sudra  Naidn  or  Nad 
of  Tdingana,  and  the  Mudali  and  PilUy  Sudra  d 
Tamil  districts,  and  Yaisya  Ghettyar,  East  Indiam 
and  Portuguese,  descendants  of  £ur(^>ean8,  Iarge|| 
compete  with  them. — Mr.  (5ir  George)  Cam^ne^ 
pp.  67-67. 

In  the  festiTal  of  Bhaubij,  on  the  2d  day  d 
the  month  Kartik,  the  wives  of  all  Brahmani 
whether  of  the  Saiva  or  Yaishnava  sects,  worfthi| 
their  husbands,  standing  before  them,  sacnfidm 
with  the  lamp  and  ghi,  and  pouring  rice  ovf 
thdr  heads. 

In  Ganarese-speaking  countries  the  Brahmaa 
are  largely  employed  as  accountants  and  offitl 
clerks.  They  are  much  disliked  by  the  Yin 
Saiva  lingaets.  A  village  of  lingaets  near  KA 
adgi  abstained  from  di^png  a  well  in  their  village 
to  avdd  attracting  Brahmans  amongst  tJiem.      i 

Among  the  population  of  Soudram  India,  ori 
of  a  total  population  of  about  32  milliona,  over  oi 
million  belong  to  the  Brahman  caste, — 547,09 
males  and  548,418  females.  In  1871,  of  4 
547,027  male  Brahmans  in  the  Madras  Frei 
denoy,  832,984  were  occupied  as  follows 
/Govenmient  Civil  Service, 
J  Militanr  or  Police  aarvioe, 
I  Leamed  Prof eflsioiu,  • 
\  Minor  ., 

Personal  senrioe, 
fTraders, 
(.Conveyon,     . 
Oultivatots,   . 
Dress,    . 


Professional, 

Domestic, 

Commercial, 

Agrioultaral, 


Industrial, 


(■ 

Food, 
Metals, 


Indefinite  and 
Unprodac- 
tive,     . 


Constraetion, 
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goods, 
yCombostibles, 
Xabonrers, 
Property, 
TTnproduelive, 
.Others,  •       • 
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Over  24  per  cent  are  agricultiirists,  and  oyer 
11  per  cent,  are  cla»ed  as  demiDg  income  from 
property.  In  the  souihern  districta,  especially^  a 
large  propcxrtion  of  the  Brahmans  are  agricultariflta. 
In  Tumerelly  orer  40  per  cent,  of  them  come 
under  this  head.  Bat  as  a  role  these  Brahmans  do 
not  work  with  their  own  hands  in  agricoltnral 
pusoita,  and  employ  lahoorers  to  till  the  ground. 
in  the  northern  oistricts  and  Tan  jore  the  Brahman 
landowners  figure  chisfly  as  owners  of  land,  and 
aa  deiivinir  their  income  from  property. 

Avoeaiiams  and  CWtoiML— Among  the  earliest 
lanedooa  of  the  Indian  priestiy  tribe  was  that  of 
Pnrohita,  or  house-priest  attached  to  a  princely 
hoosebold.  Bat  their  character  and  avocations 
have  altered  with  changing  circumstances.  The 
descriptions  in  the  Yedas  show  us  a  primitive  race 
of  shepherds  and  husbandmen  praying  to  the  gods 
lor  the  safety  of  their  flocks  and  crops,  bat  as 
the  Aiians  came  into  India  they  seem  to  have 
risen  above  manual  labour;  and  Menu  (iiL  165, 
iv.  5)  even  denoonces  agriculture  as  absolutely  de- 
graifing.  There  are,  however,  in  Orissa  numerous 
Brahmans  who  cultivate  vegetables,  but  they  are 
stigmatiied  as  yam-growera,  also  lokik  or  wcnidly 
Brahmans ;  also  brickmakers  and  bricklayers.  In 
the  Himalaya,  in  Ghamba  and  near  Dalhousie,  they 
aieshepherda  In  Kangra,  the  Doab,  and  Benares, 
Bcahmana  guide  the  plough.  In  Central  India 
there  are  peasant  Bnhmans;  and  in  Southern 
India  Bralmians  are  to  be  seen  as  betel -leaf 
gnmen  and  fishermen;  while  throughout  the 
Tuni  and  Telugu  countries  they  are  to  be  found 
as  Macksmiths  and  goldsmiths,  who  wear  the 
saoed  thread,  and  refuse  preoedenoe  to  the  recog- 
nised Brahmans ;  and  in  Ceylon  the  descendants 
of  an  tfl^Kxrted  race,  the  6oi  Bamano,  are  eulti- 
walon. 

Ahnost  every  Indian  province  contains  two  or 
mflve  distinct  classes  of  Brahmans,  descendants  of 
diluent  immigrations.  The  Chamba  Brahman 
shephcnb  are  a  fierce,  stalwart  race,  very  fair, 
and  their  women  singularly  handsome.  In  the 
iSnila  kiUg  the  Brahman  population  consists  in- 
diserininately  of  shepherds,  husbandmen,  day- 
lahooren,  cooks,  and  menials.  In  the  inner  bills 
tliey  marry  the  widows  of  their  elder  brothers, 
HJrs  the  lower  csstes  of  Oiissa,  and  sell  their 
daoghten  into  a  slavery  faintly  disguised  by  the 
of  concubinage.  The  Patiaia  Brahmans 
eaa  da^-lafaonrers  and  are  palanquin-bearers, 
ivi  ealtivatois  and  ffraziers  are  numerous 
in  Bhat ;  some  in  Chore  and  in  Oomerkote,  Dhar- 
Das,8BdMittL 

la  Benares  and  the  districts  along  the  Ganges  to 
the  southward,  a  large  peasant  population  claim 
bbe  title  of  Brahman ;  and  their  claim  was  recog- 
niaed  fay  the  native  governments  exempting  them 
fjom  euoital  panishmenl  The  Buinhar  or  Bab- 
nan  of  Bekar^  a  peasant  Brahman,  number  three- 
norths  of  the  whole  Brahman  pcmulation  of  the 
Sbagolniir  district  They  resemble  the  ordinary 
fciislianomen. 

Tiiflfe  have  been  at  times  large  manufactures  of 
brahmans  by  rulers.  Some  princes  have  imported 
brahmans  from  distant  localities,  and  other 
wioMB  have  raised  lower  castes  to  the  dignity  of 
IrabaiaBB.  Jeypore  has  a  dass  of  ploughing 
Irahmans,  aa  regards  whom  a  tradition  lelates 
bat  a  warlike  prince  required  a  vast  concourse  of 
I  to  give  dignity  to  his  saerifice,  and  accord 
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ingly  created  five  tribes  of  BrahmaDS  out  of  the 
surrounding  populations.  They  migrated  into 
Oudh,  where  also  is  one  of  the  Brahmauical 
families,  who  derive  their  origin  from  a  prince 
whose  self-importance  would  not  allow  him  to 
offer  sacrifice  until  he  had  125,000  priests  in 
attendance,  and  who  accordingly  invested  the 
common  people  of  the  country  with  the  sacred 
thread.  In  Behar  the  mass  of  the  peasant  Brah- 
mans attribute  their  origin  to  a  manufacture  of  a 
hundred  thousand  priests  in  prehiatoric  times.  In 
Malabar,  Parasurama  made  the  whole  fisherman 
population  into  Brahmans.  They  claim  a  very 
exalted  rank.  The  Konkani  BraJimans  also  are 
descendants  of  a  fisher  race ;  and  to  the  present 
day  the  castiog  of  a  net  and  the  catching  of  a 
fish  form  part  of  their  wedding  eeremonial. 

Adisur,  the  founder  of  the  Sen  dynasty,  brought 
from  Kanouj  five  Sagoic  Brahmans  of  the  tribes 
or  gotra,  Sanhila,  Kasbyapa,  Yatsa,  Savema,  and 
Bbarudwaja.  Several  Sudra  families,  Ghose, 
Bhoae,  Dutt,  Guha,  Mittra,  etc.,  accompanied 
them,  and  these  take  the  position  of  Kulin  Eayasths. 
In  the  reign  of  Bullal  Sen,  about  2Si  years  before 
the  Mahomedan  invasion,  all  these  Kulin  Brah- 
mans and  Kulin  Sudras  had  greatly  increased,  and, 
though  degenerated  in  learning,  they  arrogated  to 
themselves  a  position  abov;e  afi  the  Sapta-sala  or 
aboriginal  Brahmans;  and  Bullal  Sen  ennobled 
those  Brahmans  by  giving  to  them  the  title  of 
Kulin.  The  Kulin  Brahman  subsequently  con- 
sented to  marry  the  daughteis  of  the  aboriginal 
Brahman,  who  eagerly  seek  alliances  with  the 
Kulin;  and  the  Kulin  have  taken  advantage  of 
this,  and  have  established  a  scale  of  fees  for  con- 
descending to  accept  a  daughter  of  an  inferior. 
They  marry  gold.  Of  the  Kayasths  who  eame  from 
Kanouj,  Bhose,  Ghose,  and  Mittra  were  ennobled 
by  BuUal  Singh  into  Kulin  Kayasths,  and  are  still 
in  Bengal.  The  Dass,  Day,  Doit,  Guha,  Kar, 
Paullt,  Sen,  and  Sing  hold  a  second  rank. 

KnUn  Brahman  women  are  married  with  diffi- 
culty, and  generally  to  aged  men.  In  1868  there 
were  11  Kulin  men  in  Hoc^ly  and  I  U^  Bardwan, 
each  of  whom  had  contract^  50  to  80  marriages; 
24  in  Hoogly  and  12  in  Bardwan,  who  had  con- 
tracted from  20  to  60  marriages ;  and  48  in  Hoogly 
and  20  in  Bardwan,  who  had  contracted  between 
10  and  20  marriages.  Kulinism  is  thus  a  great 
polygamic  institution,  and  a  few  Kulin  women 
have  become  prostitutes.  In  1867  the  abolition  of 
this  polygamy  was  contemplated,  and  will  doubt- 
less soon  be  carried  out  (C/a/.  Rev,  May  1868). 

Affnihotra  Brahmans  are  the  remnant  of  the 
worshippers  of  Agni,  who  still  preserve  the  family 
fire,  but  in  other  respects  conform  to  some  mode  of 
popular  Hindu  devotion.  According  to  prescribed 
rule,  where  a  perpetual  flame  is  maintained,  it  is 
used  to  light  the  fire  round  which  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  step  at  the  marriage  ceremony,  and 
the  funeral  pile  of  either ;  but  the  household  fire 
is  preserved  only  by  this  particular  sect,  the 
Agnihotra,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  have 
nothing  of  the  kind.  In  this  case  they  distinguish 
between  the  sources  whence  they  obtain  the  kind- 
ling flame  according  to  the  purposes  of  its  appli- 
cation, and  the  ^le  of  the  marriage  rite  is  taken 
frem  the  hearth  of  a  respectable  person,  or  from 
a  fire  lighted  on  some  auspicious  occasion ;  whilst 
for  the  funeral  pile  any  unpolluted  fire  mav  be 
used.    It  is  only  necessary  to  avoid  taking  it  from 
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anotber  pile,  or  from  the  abode  of  an  outcast,  of 
a  man  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  executioners,  of  a 
woman  who  has  lately  borne  a  child,  or  of  any 
person  who  is  unclean. 

The  Agnicula  was  a  supposed  Scythic  race,  whom 
the  Brahmans,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Buddhists, 
formed  into  a  religions  confederacy. 

Aradhya  Brahmans  profess  the  Jangam  creed, 
but  adhere  to  their  caste  views.  They  are  chiefly 
in  the  Oanarese  country.  In  other  sects  of  Hindus, 
the  Brahman  uniformly  take  precedence  of  other 
castes;  but  among  the  Jangam  or  Vira-Saiva  he  is 
degraded  beneath  all  others.  Hence  there  is  a  per- 
petual fend  between  the  Aradhya  Brahman  and  the 
Jangams,  who  (unless  at  funerals,  where  all  are 
bound  to  assist)  treat  these  Brahmans  with  eon- 
tempt  (Brown  on  the  Creed  and  Customs  and 
Literature  of  the  Jangams^  p.  8). 

Tlie  emigration  of  the  Brahmans  to  peninsular 
India  appears  to  have  been  subsequent  to  the  first 
great  change  in  their  religious  system.  The  reli- 
gion they  introduced  was  probably  a  mdimental 
form  of  Saivaism,  with  a  tendency  to  the  mys- 
tical and  mythological  system  of  the  Puranas. 
There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Vedic  or  elementary  system  was  ever  known  in 
the  Tamil  country,  either  as  an  indigenous  religion 
or  as  introduced  by  the  Brahmans. 

The  Brahmans  deeply  impressed  Alexander  by 
their  learning  and  austerities.  One  of  them, 
Kalanos  by  name,  was  tempted,  notwithstanding 
the  reproaches  of  his  brethren,  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  conqueror.  But,  falling  sick  in  Persia, 
Kalanos  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
Alexander,  on  hearing  of  his  philosopher's  resolve, 
vainly  tried  to  dissuade  him ;  then  loaded  him 
with  jewels,  and  directed  that  he  should  be 
attended  with  all  honours  to  the  last  scene.  Dis- 
tributing the  costly  gifts  of  his  roaster  as  he 
advanced,  wearing  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  sing- 
ing hymns,  the  Brahman  mounted  a  funeral  pyre, 
and  perished  in  the  flames. 

The  Brahmans  of  the  present  day  are  a  race  of 
the  highest  culture,  the  result  of  3000  years  of 
hereditary  education  and  self-restraint,  and  they 
have  evolved  a  type  of  mankind  quite  distinct 
from  the  surrounding  population.  Even  the 
passing  traveller  in  India  marks  them  out  alike 
from  the  bronze-cheeked,  large- limbed,  leisure- 
loving  Rajput  or  warrior  caste  of  Aryan  descent, 
and  from  the  dark-skinned,  flat-nosed,  thick- 
lipped,  low  castes  of  non- Aryan  origin,  with  tiieir 
short  bodies  and  bullet  heads.  The  bulk  of  the 
Brahmans  stand  apart  from  both,  tall  and  slim, 
with  finely- modelled  lips  and  nose,  ^ir  complexion, 
high  forehead,  and  slightly  coooanut  -  shaped 
skull, — ^the  man  of  self-centred  refinementw  He  is 
an  example  <^  a  class  becoming  the  ruling  power 
in  a  country,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  the 
vigour  of  hereditary  culture  and  temperan  oe.  One 
race  has  sw^t  across  India  after  anotber ;  dynasties 
have  risen  and  fallen  ;  religions  have  spread  them- 
selves over  the  land,  and  disappeared.  But  since 
the  dawn  of  history,  the  Brahman  has  calmly 
ruled,  swaying  the  minds  and  receiving  the 
homage  of  the  people,  and  accepted  by  foreign 
nations  as  the  highest  type  of  Indian  mankind 
(Imp,  Gaz,  vol.  iv.). 

Brahmanism  is  the  ordinary  designation  of  the 
Hindu  religion  at  present  prevailing.  It  is 
accommodating  to   anything   that  partakes   of 
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idol-worship ;  stmilarly  as  a  Roman  would  wor- 
ship Isis  and  Osiris,  so  a  Hindu  makes  offerings 
to  apotheosized  Mifthomedans,  such  as  Shsikh 
Sadu,  Ghazi  Mian,  and  Shaikh  Madar  in  Northera 
India ;  and  thronghont  aU  India  there  are  mol- 
titndes  of  figures  of  local  divinities  who  have 
been  admitted  into  the  Hindu  Pantheon  m  avaian 
of  Vishnu  or  Siva,  the  chief  gods  of  the  modern 
Hindus.  The  Yaishnava  doctrine  raises  Visfaau 
to  the  highest  place,  and  adores  his  different 
avatars,  together  with  a  multitade  of  other  deities, 
powers  of  nature,  and  mythical  persons.  The 
Saiva  doctrine  phices  Siva  highest  in  the  rank  oi 
the  gods.  The  professors  of  this  doctrine  nambei 
many  millions  more  than  the  professors  of  Vi^U' 
ism.  Although  Siva  is  t^e  god  of  deBtruction,  he 
is  also  the  god  of  reproduction,  oonsidered  wiil 
respect  to  the  idea,  which  ever  pervades  tbi 
doctrine  of  Brahma,  namely,  that  death  is  but  ib 
recommencement  of  a  new  lifa  Vedaotism,  a 
named  after  the  Vedanta  of  Yyaaa,  has  fei 
adherents,  consisting  of  some  philosopldcal  Brsh 
mans.  Of  the  thousands  of  temples  in  Indi 
consecrated  to  various  deities,  only  one,  it  is  said 
is  oonsecrated  to  this  doctrine,  in  which  Bcahm 
is  worshipped  alone. 

Various  ceremonies  are  attendant  upon  Hind 
boys  between  infancy  and  the  age  of  eight  yeai 
After  that  age,  and  before  a  Brahman  lad  i 
fifteen,  it  is  imperative  npon  him  to  receive  ll 
poita,  yadnnpavita,  sonar,  janavi,  at  jhandial 
the  sacred  thread,  which  the  Brahmans  in  the 
secret  ceremonies  call  Yadnnpavita.  In  the  ii 
vestitore,  the  priest  {^ers  a  burnt  sacrifice,  «i 
worships  the  salagrama,  repeating  a  numbers 
prayers.  The  boy's  white  garments  are  then  tak 
o£f,  and  he  is  dreased  in  yellow  or  red,  and  a  ck 
is  brought  over  his  head,  that  no  Sudra  may  i 
his  face ;  after  which  he  takes  in  hia  right  hand 
branch  of  the  viiva,  i£gle  marmelos,  and  a  pi( 
of  cloth  in  the  form  of  a  podiet,  and  places  I 
branch  on  his  shoulder,  with  shoes  on'  feet  i 
umbrella  in  hand.  A  poita  of  three  threads,  ma 
of  the  fibres  of  t^e  sum,  to  which  a  piece  of  del 
skin  is  fastened,  is  suspended  from  the  boy^s  1 
shoulder,  falling  under  his  right  arm,  daring  I 
reading  of  the  incantations  or  invocatiooB.  1 
father  of  the  boy  then  repeats  certain  f ormel 
and  in  a  low  voice  pronoances  three  tunes,  I 
Gaitri,0'ml  Bhurbhuv&ssttvftha,0'm!  Tatsavitl 
verenny&m,  B^haigo  devteyi  dhimahi  dhiyo  joni 
praoho  dayath.  O'ml  earth,  air,  and  heal 
O'm  I  *  Let  ns  meditate  on  the  adorable  lig^ 
the  divine  Sun  (Savitri),  may  it  guide  our  iiii 
lects.'  After  this  prayer  the  suru  poita  is  taken! 
and  the  real  poita,  or  sacred  thread,  pot  cm.  1 
receiving  of  the  poita  is  considered  as  the  aeei 
birth  of  a  Hindu,  who  is  from  that  time  denfl 
nated  *dwija^  or  twice-bom.  A  Bralonan  i 
cannot  be  married  till  he  has  reoeiTed  the  pii 
The  eaered  thread'  must  be  made  by  a  re&isii 
Brahman.  It  consists  of  three  strings,  fl 
ninety- six  hat*h  (forty-eight  yardsX  which  i 
twisted  together ;  it  is  then  folded  into  three,! 
again  twirted ;  these  a  second  time  folded  intol 
same  number,  and  tied  at  each  end  in  knots.  ^ 
is  worn  over  the  left  shoulder  (next  the  skitt,^ 
tending  half-way  down  the  right  thigh)  hji 
Brahman,  Kshatriya,  and  Vaisya  raatco.  Thai 
are  usually  invested  with  it  at  eight  yean  of  4 
tiie  second  at  eleven,  and  the  Yaisya  at  twck 
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rhe  pmod  may,  from  especu^  causes,  be  deferred ; 
Mit  it  is  indispeosable  that  it  shoold  be  received, 
IT  the  parties  resisting  it  beeome  ontcastea  An 
QBdividaal  is  not  folly  a  member  of  this  class  until 
be  have  assamed  this  emblem.  Ik  is  like  the  Roman 
lad's  asaomption  of  the  toga  virilis. 

A  KuUn  BrahmcM  can  marry  as  many  ^ves  as 
Iw  likes ;  but  there  are  certain  Brahmans  in  Bengal 
who  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  married 
t4>  erea  one  wife.  These  are  the  Buigsfaaja  Brah- 
nans  of  the  Shrotriya  class.  WhSe  a  Kulin 
Brahman  gets  for  every  wife  that  he  marries  a 
handaonie  bribe,  a  Bangshaja  Shrotriya  Brahman 
has  to  pay  down  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the 
Either  of  the  girl  whose  hand  he  seeks  to  obtain. 
The  eoDseqaence  is  that,  owing  to  their  poverty, 
umnbers  of  Bangshaja  Shrotriya  Brahmans  never 
^  married  at  all.  To  remedy  this  evil,  in 
Eastern  Bengal,  when  in  any  village  the  number 
of  mimarned  Shrotriya  becomes  inconveniently 
large,  one  of  the  ghatak  of  the  place — those  under- 
servants  of  Bidhata  who  take  a  prominent  part  in 
all  marriages — goes  to  Shrihatta  in  Sylhet.  There, 
with  the  aMistance  of  his  agents  in  the  district, 
and  by  means  whether  fair  or  foul,  he  procures  a 
number  of  girls,  to  whom  he  holds  out  the  pro- 
speet  of  a  nleaaant  settlement  in  life.  The  girls 
may  not  all  be  Brahman  girls,  some  of  them  may 
be  of  the  Ghandal  caste,  and  others  may  be  young 
-widovs ;  but  whatever  may  be  their  caste,  cha- 
raeter,  and  antecedents,  they  are  huddled  together 
in  a  boat,  often  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  number, 
and  taken  to  the  ghat  of  the  Shrotriya  village. 
The  faces  of  the  old  Shrotriya  bachelors  become 
Hghtad  up  with  joy,  when  they  hear  of  the  arrival 
of  the  hymeneal  boat.  The  sensation  which  these 
highly-favoured  boats  create  in  Eastern  Bengal, 
18  infinitely  greater  than  that  produced  in  Calcutta 
by  the  orange-boats  of  Sylhet,  or  the  mango  boats 
of  Malda.  The  Bangshaja  bachelors  beaege  the 
bost  ia  numbers.  Each  one  selects  a  girl  accord- 
ing to  his  taste,  a  bargain  is  struck  with  the 
ghatak,  and  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of 
marriage,  aecording  to  the  forms  prescribed  in  the 
SiMStraa,  soon  follows.  The  plain-looking  girl, 
for  whom  no  Shrotriya  may  have  a  fancy,  is 
empkyed  as  a  maid-servant  either  of  the  ghatak 
binirif ,  or  of  any  other  who  may  stand  in  need  of 
b^r  services. 

The  infloenoe  on  India  of  the  Brahman  races 
bAs  been  great.  They  developed  a  noble  language 
and  hteratare.  They  were  the  priests  and  the 
philsio^eis  of  their  race ;  also  the  lawgivers, 
adniniittators,  men  of  science,  and  poets.  They 
ItaTS  brought  the  mass  of  the  backwud  races  into 
the  social  and  religious  oroanizatton  of  Hinduism. 
rhey  wrote  the  Vedas,  Biahmanas,  Sutras,  and 
[Jpantihada,  meaning  the  science  of  God  and  his 
dentily  with  the  soul ;  the  Aranyakas,  or  tracts 
'or  the  forest  recluse;  and  the  more  recent 
t'lirsBaB,  or  traditions,  llie  six  Darsana,  or 
KsboolB  of  philosophy— Sankhya,  Yoga,  <S,  4) 
redanta,(5)  Nyaya,  aud  (6)  Vaiseshika— originated 
'roni  them.  They  treated  phikMophy  as  a  branch 
A  reUgioQ.  They  had  akio  a  circle  oi  the  sciences, 
he  Soence  of  lAngnage.  Panini,  B.O.  860,  was 
he  ioimder  of  Sanskrit  grammar.  Under  every 
lyiiasty  and  government  in  India,  Brahmans 
MiTe  held  the  highest  executive  offices  alike  in 
be  civil  exeentiTe  and  in  the  political  admintstra- 
ioD  oi  the  country,  for,  untif  the  middle  of  the 
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nioeteenth  century,  all  learning  and  science 
centred  in  them.  The  introduction  into  India, 
by  the  British,  of  the  western  forms  of  education, 
and  the  system  of  grants-in-aid  to  schools, 
however,  have  permitted  particularly  in  the  south 
of  India,  all  the  Sudra  and  Yaisya  races  to  com- 
pete with  the  Brahmans,  who  are  being  largely 
displaced  from  their  former  exclusive  position, 
though  they  are  still  a  great  power  in  the  state. 

There  is  no  being  more  aristocratic  in  his  ideas 
than  the  secular  Brahman  or  priest,  who  deems 
the  bare  name  a  paaaport  to  respect.  The  Kulin 
Brahman  of  Ben^l  piques  himself  upon  his  title 
of  nobility,  granted  by  the  last  Hindu  king  of 
Kanouj  (whence  they  migrated  to  Bengal),  and 
in  virtue  of  which  his  alliance  in  matrimony  is 
courted.  But  although  Menu  has  imposed  obliga- 
tions towards  the  Brahman  little  short  of  adora- 
tion, these  are  limited  by  him  to  the  learned  in  the 
Vedas:  he  cla<)8es  an  unlearned  Brahman  with  an 
elephant  made  of  wood,  or  an  antelope  of  leather, 
— nullities  save  in  nama 

Owing  to  the  segregation  which  all  the  Hindu 
races  practise,  Brahmans  have  never  formed  a 
compact  body,  and  their  influence  and  power  have 
been  local.  Learned  Brahmans  are  much  respected. 
At  festivals,  weddings,  and  feasts  for  the  dead, 
they  are  invited  to  the  houses  of  the  wealthy, 
are  feasted,  treated  with  honour,  and  on  their 
d(»parture  receive  gifts  of  value,  dresses,  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  ornaments  of  numerous  kinds,  food, 
and  also  money.  A  man  of  learning  often  takes  one 
or  more  of  his  scholars  to  such  assemblies,  both  to 
enhance  his  own  reputation  and  to  accustom  them 
to  respectable  society;  and  the  students  also 
obtain  a  share  of  the  presents.  From  gifts  of  this 
kind  the  larger  number  both  of  teachers  and 
students  in  the  Hindu  schools  of  learning  are 
supported,  their  food  procured,  and  their  house 
accommodation  provided.  Tolas,  or  native  col* 
leges  of  this  kind,  are  scattered  all  over  the 
province  of  Bengal,  and  one  or  more  may  be 
found  in  all  the  great  villages.  The  Zillah  of 
Bard  wan,  for  example,  though  not  particularly 
celebrated  for  leammg,  contained,  a  few  vears 
ago,  190  Sanskrit  schools  and  1860  studrats. 
^me  phices  are  more  celebrated  as  seats  of  leam-^ 
iog  than  others.  In  North  India,  for  instance, 
Nuddea,  Santipur,  Tirhut,  and  above  all  Benares, 
contain  a  large  number  of  collQgea  In  South  India 
they  are  chiefly  found  in  the  provinces  of  Tanjore 
and  Madura.  These  schools  are  divided  into 
three  classes, — those  wherein  general  literature  is 
studied,  the  schools  of  law,  and  those  of  philo- 
sophy. In  the  first  the  subject-matter  of  study 
embraces  grammar,  lexicology,  poetical  works,  and 
rhetoric.  According  to  Bunsen,  Brahmans  have 
systematically  adulterated  and  adjusted  the  early 
history  of  India  (iii.  513).  Brahmans  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Talmud ;  and  Sir  W.  Jones 
thought  that  Genesis  ii.  21,  23  is  referred  to  in  the 
form  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  known  as  Art'hanesvari, 
of  which  the  right  hand  half  is  Siva  and  on  the  left 
hand  Parvati. — Brown  on  the  Jangama;  Bungen's 
Egypt,  iii.  513;  Chow-Chow,  p.  44-  MtdUn's Hindu 
Philosophy,  pp.  10,  11 ;  Coteman^s  Mythology,  p 
154;  Calcutta  Review,  May  1868;  ToiTe  Raja*' 
than,  i.  p.  512 ;  Taylor,  Mackenzie  MSS,  Bhaga-^ 
vad'Gita ;  Sir  George  CampheW  a  Ethnology;  Bow* 
ring's  Ethnology  in  B.  As,  Soe.  Jo, ;  Darwinism  in 
Morals,  p  279 ;  Hunter's  Orissa ;  Imp,  Gaz, ;  Mooi^s 
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Pantheon;  Weber's  Indian  LiUratare;  Wilson's 
Glossary. 

BRAHMANA,  Sanskrit  proee  works,  of  later 
date  than  the  Vedas;  the  oldest  is  the  Aitareya, 
which  has  much  historical  information.  The 
several  Brahmana  are  chiefly  liturgical,  ritualistic, 
and  legendary,  and,  in  the  various  Upanishad, 
passing  into  the  rationaliied  state,  ana  becom- 
ing metaphysical  and  mysticaL  Their  professed 
objects  are  to  teach  the  sacrifice;  they  appeal 
continually  to  earlier  authorities,  and  evolve  tneir 
dogmas  under  the  guise  of  free  Mimdnsi  or  discus- 
sion. They  are  the  work  of  several  individuals, 
and  Professor  Miiller  limits  their  age  to  the 
two  centuries  from  B.G.  800  to  600,  if  not 
prior  thereto.  Each  of  the  Sanhitas  or  col- 
lection of  hymns  has  its  Brahmana,  and  these 
generally  maintain  the  essential  character  of  the 
Veda  to  which  they  belong.  The  Rig- Veda  has 
the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  also  the  Kaushitaki  or 
Sankhayana;  the  Yajur-Veda,  in  its  Taittiriya 
Sanhita,  has  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana;  and  its 
Vajasaneyi  Sanhita  has  the  Satapatha  Brahmana. 
The  Sama  Veda  has  eight  Brahmanas,  and  the 
Atharva  one. —  Weber ;  MUUer ;  Dowson. 

BRAHMANABAD,  a  ruined  dty  in  the  Hyder- 
abad district  in  Sind,  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake ;  and  recent  excava- 
tions show  whole  households  overwhelmed  to- 
gether, men  and  women  at  their  work,  and  cattle 
in  their  stalls.  Sculptures,  engraved  gems,  carved 
ivory,  earthenware  and  coloured  glass,  have  been 
found.  Tradition  says  it  was  destroyed  in  the 
seventh  century  by  the  gods,  in  punishment  for 
king  Doloras*  iniquitie& — Imp.  Oaz. 

BRAHMANA  WANSE,  a  race  in  Ceylon  who 
take  a  high  place  amongst  the  Hindu  races  of  the 
island. 

BRAHMAN  DA,  in  Hinduism,  the  mundane  egg 
created  by  Brahma ;  also  the  visible  sky,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  shell  of  this  egg. 

BRAHMAN  I,  a  name  of  Saiaswati  as  goddess 
of  learning;  also  any  Brahman  woman. 

BRAHMANICAL  CAVES.    See  Architecture. 

BRAHMANICIDE,  the  sin  of  killing  aBrahman. 

BRAHMANISM.  Early  writers  on  the  religions 
of  India,  who  drew  their  information  exclusively 
from  Sanskrit  and  Brahmanical  sources,  amongst 
whom  was  Klaproth,  inclined  to  favour  the  pre- 
tensions of  Brahmanism  as  more  ancient  than 
Buddhism ;  but  in  later  times  the  translations  of 
the  Pali  records  and  other  sacred  volumes  of 
Buddhism  in  Western  India,  Ceylon,  Burma, 
and  Nepal,  have  inclined  the  preponderance  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  at  least  a  contemporaneous 
development.  A  summary  of  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  superior  antiquity  of  Buddhism  is  to 
be  found  in  the  notes,  etc.,  by  Colonel  Sykes,  in 
the  twelfth  volume  of  tiie  Asiatic  Journal,  and  in  the 
Essai  sur  TOrigine  dee  Prindpaux  Peuples  Anciens, 
par  F.  L.  M.  Maupied,  chap.  viii.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Gogerly  says  the  sacred  Buddhist  books  in  Ceylon 
expressly  demonstrate  that  its  doctrines  had  been 

S reached  by  the  twenty-four  Buddhas  who  had 
ved  in  succession  prior  to  Gautama  or  Sakya,  in 
periods  incredibly  remote,  but  that  they  had 
entirely  disappeared  at  the  time  of  Gantftma's 
birth,  so  that  he  re-discovered  the  whole,  and 
revived  an  extinguished  or  nearly  extinct  school 
of  philosophy.  (Notes  on  Buddhism  by  the  Rev« 
p.  J.  Gogerly,  appendix  to  Lee's  translation  of 


Ribeyro,  p.  265,  quoted  in  Tennent's  Christiautj 
of  Ceylon,  p.  197.)  Bunsen  says  (iii.  516)  the 
worship  by  the  Aryan  immigrants  and  the  institU' 
tion  of  castes  seems  to  have  commenced  after  thej 
crossed  the  Sutlej  river ;  and  the  original  teat  i 
this  worship  extended  from  the  Indus  to  thi 
Ganges  and  to  Bengal  (Behar).  He  adds  thai 
Brabnuins,  after  crossing  the  Sutlej,  introdaod 
Siva  and  other  deities,  and  threw  t^ose  of  tfai 
Vedic  period  into  the  shade.  According  U 
Bunsen,  also,  it  was  about  the  year  3000  B.a  tha 
the  schism  took  place  amongst  the  Aryans,  wbei 
all  India  east  of  the  Sutlej  adopted  Brahmanism 
and  the  religious  views,  forms,  and  habits  o 
Bactria  were  for  ever  abandoned.  According  t 
Menu,  the  world  had  passed  through  four  yoga 
when  Brahmanism  was  introduced. 

Fa  Hian,  the  Chinese  priest  of  Buddha,  wh 
travelled  through  Tartaiy  to  India  and  Ceylon  i 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  A.D., mentions thati 
the  whole  of  that  vast  route,  including  Afghanista 
and  Bokhara,  he  found  a  Buddhist  people  an 
dynasty,  with  traditions  of  its  endurance  for  tl 

E receding  thousand  years.  As  to  Hindustan  itsel 
e  says.  From  the  time  of  leaving  the  deserts  ( 
Jeysulmir  and  Bikanir  and  the  river  Jumna  ( 
the  west,  all  the  kings  of  the  different  kingdoa 
in  India  are  firmly  attached  to  ike  law  of  Buddh 
and  when  they  do  honour  to  the  ecdesaaatics  thi 
take  off  their  diadems.  See  also  Manpied,  Em 
sur  rOrigine  des  Piincipaux  Peuples  Anciel 
chapu  ix.  p.  209. 

According  to  Strabo  (Dionysos,  p.  117),  Sh 
was  worshipped  in  the  mountains  (Rndra,  Son 
Siva);  Herakles  (Indra,  Vishnu)  in  the  plaii 
Brahmanism  was  found  established  in  Hindustani 
Megasthenea,  ambassador  of  Seleucus  at  fl 
coi^  of  Chandragupta,  and  at  the  time  of  li 
Periplus  the  very  southemmost  point  of  i 
Peninsula  was,  as  now,  a  seat  of  worship  of  Sin 
wife. 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  priori 
the  preaching  of  Sakya  Sinha,  there  were  m  Id 
numbers  who  entertained  doctrines  witii  sol 
similarity  to  those  which  he  taught;  butniri 
Asoka  (B.C.  257)  adopted  the  Buddhist  beliefs,  i 
followers  of  the  Vedic  and  Puranic  doctrines,  i 
expounded  by  the  Brahmana,  were  by  far  the  nH 
numerous.  The  two  creeds  were,  however,  i 
existent  throughout  India,  and  in  the  stf 
towns,  but  Bralunanism  fell  into  the  shade  i 
about  a  thousand  years,  from  the  time  of  Bud4 
B.C.  623-5,  till  the  reappearance  of  Brahmanaj 
the  court  of  Vikramaditya,  a.d.  490-530,  when! 
religion  they  recognised  began  to  assume  i 
form  which  it  still  presents  in  India,  a  ooufM 
mass  of  local  superstitions  and  myths.  AM 
B.C.  700-1  Brahmana  had  became  a  reoogii 
caste,  who  shared  power  with  the  Kshatriya ;  i 
Vaisya,  as  merchants,  had  become  a  po«i 
and  the  Sudras  had  become  a  recogaised  Guvii 
of  the  population.  Between  the  times  bdf 
Sakya's  advent  and  the  centuries  after  Bd 
mans  began  to  rise  in  power,  the  old  Yd 
books  and  their  doctrines  had  been  paM 
aside  by  other  old  writings,  now  known  asi 
Puranas.  The  Brahmanism  of  the  Vedas  andii 
of  the  Puranas  are  of  very  different  chazasMB 
the  change  having  been  greatly  influenced  hf^ 
rise  and  progress  of  Buddhism  which  interv«i 
between  the  two  forms. 
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The  change  irom  Baddhism  to  Brahmanism 
me  l»oi]ght  about  often  with  much  yiolenoe  and 
cnidty,  by  great  efforts  of  the  Brahmanical  secta- 
nana.  The  great  champioDB  of  Brahmanism  were 
KumariU  Bhatta,  who  was  a  violent  opposer  of 
the  Buddhists ;  S^kara  Acbarya^  the  great  Ved- 
antic  reformer,  who  flourished  in  the  8th  or  dth 
centorj;  Ramannja,  who  lived  in  the  12th, 
Madhayacharya  in  the  14tb,  and  Valabhacbarya 
in  the  16th  century  a.d.  The  last  three  were 
Vaifihnava  teachers.  Ramannja  was  the  first  to 
inculcate  the  Bhakti  doctrine,  and  he  was  followed 
by  seyeral  others,  including  Chaitanya  in  Bengal. 
Brahmanism  is  at  present  synonymous  with 
Hinduism,  and  the  Brahmanical  religionists  are 
ef  three  dasses,  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu,  of 
Siva,  and  of  the  Sakta  or  female  energies  of  the 
gods.  But  it  is  io  some  places  a  nature-worship,  in 
ethers  an  idolatry,  in  others  a  hero-worship,  in 
others  a  physiology,  in  othera  a  philosophy,  per- 
hm  in  all  a  spirit-worship. 

Learned  Hindus,  however,  have  six  schools  of 
philosophy,  called  the  six  Darsana,  viz.  Nyaya, 
VaisaBhika,  Sankhya,  Yoga,  Purva  Mimansa  and 
Uttara  Mimansa.  These  have  one  starting-point, 
tx  mikUonikU  fit;  and  all  have  the  same  final  object, 
the  emandpaUon  of  the  soul  from  future  birth  and 
CTistepce,  and  absorption  into  the  supreme  soul  of 
the  universe.  Besides  these  six  are  a  later  system, 
known  as  the  Puranic  and  the  Eclectic  school. — 
Weber's  Indian  Literature;  Elphittstone^e  India; 
JEJttMCttV  Effifpt ;  ToiTa  Rajasthan ;  Bebeyro's 
C^eifhn ;  Tennent's  Christianity,  p.  199 ;  Calcutta 
Heiriew ;  DowsmCs  Classical  Dictionary ;  Weber, 

BRAHMAN  Y,  a  river  of  Oriasa,  rises  in  the 
Palamow  table-land,  lat  23""  25',  long.  ^"^  13'.  It 
is  formed  by  the  South  Koel  and  the  Sankh  rivers, 
Bt  the  prettiest  spot  in  the  Gangpur  state  of  Chutia 
K^agpur,  from  which  it  passes  through  the  Bonai, 
the  Talcher,  and  Dhenkanal  states  and  the  Cut- 
tack  district  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  near  Pt. 
Pafanyras^  Length,  410  miles.  The  coDflnence 
of  the  South  Koel  and  the  Sankh  is  said  by  local 
teadition  to  be  the  scene  of  the  amour  of  the  sage 
Patisara  with  the  fisher-girl  Matsya  Gaodba,  who 
became  the  mother  of  Yyasa,  the  reputed  com- 
piler of  the  Yedas  and  the  Mahabharata. — Imp. 

BRAHMANY  BULL,  a  term  applied  to  the 
liamned  cattle  of  India  and  the  Archipelago ;  the 
Boelodicofl  of  authors,  partly  wild  and  partly 
cUHBerticated ;  also  the  votive  liberated  bull,  set 
free  by  Hindus  to  roam.  See  Bovidso;  Bijar; 
Srihhotaarg;  Saur. 

BRAHMANY  DUCK,  Casarca  rutila. 

BRAHMANY  KITE,  the  name  given  in  the 
PeniDsnla  of  India  to  the  Haliastur  Indicus.  It 
reeeives  its  name  from  Europeans  because  Hindus 
revesence  it,  and  rej^ard  it  as  the  vahan  of  Vishnu. 
f  e  as  often  fed  by  Hindus,  on  whose  call  of  Haril 
Htffi  1  the  birds  assemble,  and  animal  food  is  tossed 
b<o  tliem.  This  is  to  be  seen  daily,  everywhere. 
rfae  birds  are  expert  fishers.  See  G&ruda ;  Yahan. 
BRAHMA  PURA,  the  fabled  city  or  heaven  of 
Sr&hma  on  the  top  of  Mount  Mem. — D&uoson. 

BRAHMA  PURANA,  the  first  of  the  Puranas. 
;^  cfaiefiy  relates  to  sun-worship,  hence  another 
I4tix>e«  SauTya  Purana.— 7)oirMm. 

BRAHMAPUTRA,  a  river  in  theN.E.  of  India, 
l^^win^  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.     It  has  not  been 
~  from  its  source,  but  is  generallj  believed  to 
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rise  among  gigantic  glaciers  to  the  S.E.  of  lake 
Manasarowara.  An  old  Lama  told  Abb4  Desgodius 
that  in  his  youth  he  bad  visited  nearly  the  whole  of 
Tibet,  and  had  followed  the  great  river  from  its 
source,  in  or  near  the  lakes  of  Too- ma-pang,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  province  of  Nogai^,  the  most 
western  of  Tibet,  and  the  Lama  said  that  some 
days  to  the  east  of  Lassa  the  river  turns  towards 
the  south,  making  a  long  bend,  and  traverses  the 
Tibetan  district  of  Hia-yul,  a  rich  and  well-peopled' 
district  just  to  the  north  of  Lbopa.  The  ivi^ 
enters  the  country  of  the  wild  Lhopa  tribe,  and 
winds  its  way  among  steep  and  rugg^  bare  rocks, 
without  roads,  and  which  can  be  passed  only  by 
means  of  wretched  ladders  made  of  lianas.  After 
a  certain  course  among  the  Lhopa,  the  river  falla 
over  a  high  rock  into  a  valley  which  is  not  known. 
The  height  of  the  fall  is  so  great  that  the  Lama 
said  it  made  him  giddy  to  look  down.  At  this 
place,  he  said,  the  river  is  almost  as  considerable 
as  the  Kin-sha-kiaug  at  Bathaog. 

The  Imperial  Gazetteer  says  that  the  Dihang  is 
believed  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  Sangpu  or 
Narichu  Sangpu  of  Tibet,  which  rises  on  the 
further  side  of  the  Himalayas,  in  about  31°  N.  and 
83°  £.,  and  flows  past  Laesa  eastwards  through 
the  whole  of  Tibet,  but  the  continuity  has  not 
been  verified,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  tho 
mountainous  region  and  to  the  inhospitable 
character  of  its  occupants.  The  main  stream  in 
the  Assam  valley  is  made  np  by  the  confluence  of 
three  swift  rivers,  the  Dibang,  Dihang,  and  Brah- 
maputra proper,  in  kt.  27°  70'  N.  and  long.  96°  60' 
E. ;  the  two  latter  are  supposed  to  penetrate  the 
Himalaya  by  a  rocky  gorge. 

On  entering  the  valley  of  Assam,  the  united 
stream  rolls  for  460  miles  from  the  N.E.  to  the 
S.S.W.  through  the  plain,  with  a  vast  expanse  of 
water,  broken  by  innumerable  islands.  On  leav- 
ing Assam  near  Dhubri,  it  turns  sharply  due 
S.,  sweeping  round  the  spurs  of  the  Garo  hills, 
and  runs  S.  for  180  miles  through  the  plain  of 
Eastern  Bengal  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the 
Padma,  or  main  stream  of  the  Ganges  at  Goalanda. 
Here  the  conjoint  delta  of  the  two  rivers  com- 
mences. The  great  bulk  of  the  waters  of  the 
Brahmaputra  flow  toward  the  S.W.,  and  ultimately 
reaches  the  sea  by  the  broad  estuary  known  as 
the  Megna.  Shortly  aft^  leaving  Assam,  what 
is  at  present.  (1882)  the  chief  channel  of  the 
Brahmaputra  takes  tne  name  of  Jamuna,  the  bed 
along  wnich  it  flowed  in  Uie  middle  of  the  18th 
century  running  past  Maimansinh  further  to  the 
eastf  and,  retaining  the  original  name,  to  re-unite 
with  the  larger  body  of  water  by  means  of  the 
Megna.  After  the  confluence  of  the  Brahma-v 
putra,  Dibang,  and  Dihang,  as  it  rolls  to  the  sea 
It  receives  successively  the  Subansiri,  180; 
Bhoroli,  Manas,  189;  Gadadhar  or  Sankas,  160; 
Dharla  and  Tista,  313,  on  the  right  bank ;  and  the 
Noa  Dihing,  100;  Buri  Dihing,  160;  Di  Sang, 
Dhansiri,  and  Kiapili,  on  the  left.  All  of  these  are 
navigable  by  country  boats  of  the  largest  size. 

The  Brahmakund,  a  place  of  Hindu  pilgrim- 
age, is  a  very  deep  basin-shaped  enlargement 
of  the  river,  just  before  it  emerges  from  the 
mountains  to  descend  into  the  plains  of  Assam. 
The  velocity  of  the  current,  which  both  above 
and  below  the  Brahmakund  is  very  great,  suffers  . 
a  great  diminution  at  this  point.  In  its  S.W. 
coursSj  along  the  whole  length  of  the  left  shore 
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of  the  Brahmapntra,  and  nearlj  parallel  to  the 
broad  valley  through  "which  it  runs,  we  meet 
with  a  longitudinal  range  of  secondary  hills, 
inhabited  by  the  various  scattered  tribes  of  the 
Naga,  Khassya,  Jaintia,  and  Garo,  in  the  Patkoi, 
Khassya,  and  Garo  hills.  These  latter  hills  run 
south-east,  skirting  the  rice-fiddBof  Maimansinh, 
Comillah,  and  Noa  CoUy,  and  forming  the  greater 
nart  of  Chittagong  and  Arakan  down  to  the 
Irawadi.  The  level  of  the  Brahmaputra  at 
Sadia  is  210  feet,  the  fall  from  Sadia  to  the  delta 
consequently  amounting  to  half  a  foot  per  mile. 
Sadia  is  situated  near  the  spot  where  the  most 
considerable  of  its  affluents  join  the  Brahmaputra, 
viz.  the  Dihang,  a  river  seemingly  idimtical  with 
the  Tibetan  Zambu,  or  8ang-pu.  The  ebb  and 
flood  of  the  tide  extend,  in  the  season  when  theriver 
i«  low,  upwards  beyond  Dacca.  The  branches  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  to(i:ether  with  those  of  the  Ganges, 
intersect  Ix>wer  Bengal  in  such  a  variety  of  direc- 
tions as  to  form  a  complete  system  of  inland  navi- 
gatimi.  The  Brahmaputra  begins  to  rise  in  April, 
owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snow  at  its  alpine 
cources.  About  the  Ist  July  it  is  at  full  flood,  and 
all  the  level  country  is  submerged ;  herds  of  buffa- 
loes, deer,  and  hogs  then  swim  for  refuge  to  the  hills. 
The  Brahmaputra  drains  Assam  in  every  direction. 
It  is  known  in  Assam  by  the  name  Hiranyo  or 
golden.  In  the  rainy  season  it  rises  30  or  40  feet 
above  its  lowest  level,  overflows  its  banks,  and 
inundates  the  country  like  an  inland  sea.  In  the 
dry  season  it  is  a  labyrinth  of  half -filled  channels, 
rendering  the  navigation  intricate,  and  fit  only  for 
steamers  of  light  draught.  It  is  not  navigable 
for  steamers  higher  than  Dibrugarh  ;  800  miles. 
As  seen  from  Ogri  hill,  near  Tezpur,  the  river  is 
sweeping  along  in  a  bed  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
miles  in  breadth,  with  numerous  islands,  covered 
with  canes  and  shrubs.  The  chief  towns  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  Bishnath,  Durrung,  Gow- 
hatty,  Goalpara,  Nasseerabad.  It  is  navigable 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  Dibrugarh  near  the 
head  of  the  Assam  valley,  within  500  miles  of 
Pengshaw,  on  the  Yang-tze-kiang  river.  Of  these 
600  miles,  300  are  known,  and  if  this  route  can  be 
opened,  the  rich  province  of  the  Yang-tze-kiang 
may  hereafter  be  opened  to  India. — Schlagentweifs 
General  Hypsometry  of  India^  ii.  p.  98 ;  Jmperial 
Gazetteer,    See  Assam ;  Megna. 

BRAHMA  RAKSHASI.  Tam.  Fourcroya 
eantala. 

BRAHMA -RANDHRA,  Pineal  gland.  See 
Yug-byasa. 

BRAHMARI.    Tel.    Glerodendron  serratum. 

BRAHMA-RISHI,  five  patriarchs  of  the  Hindu 
people  who  founded  clans  or  gotra  of  Brah- 
mans,  viz.  Kasyapa,  Yasishta,  Angiras,  Atri,  and 
Brighu. 

BRAHMA  SAMPRADAYI,  or  Madhavachari, 
a  small  Vaishnava  sect  of  Hindus  in  Southern 
India,  founded  by  Madhavacharya,  a  Brahman,  son 
of  Madhige  Bhatta,  bom  a.d.  1199  in  Tnluva. 
At  Udipi,  Madhyatala,  Subrahroanya,  and  other 
places,  ne  established  temples,  and  eight  ma^km  in 
Tnluva,  below  the  Ghats.  The  superiors  or  gurus 
of  the  Madhava  sect  are  Brahmans  and  San  vasis,  or 
profess  csBnobitic  observances.  The  disciples,  who 
are  domesticated  in  the  several  maths,  profess  also 
•  perpetual  celibacy,  lay  aside  the  Brahmanical 
cord,  carry  a  staff  and  a  water-pot,  go  bareheaded, 
and  wear  a  single  wrapper  stained  of  an  orange 
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colour  with  an  ochrey  clay.  They  are  nsoallv 
adopted  into  the  order  from  their  boyhood,  asd 
acknowledge  no  social  affinities  nor  interests. 
They  regard  Vishnu  as  the  supreme  spirit,  as  the 
pre-existent  cause  of  the  universe,  from  whose 
substance  the  world  was  made. — Witsan, 

BRAHMA  SAVARNI,  one  of  the  14  patriarebs 
who  are  supposed  to  preside  successively  over  the 
14  Manwantara  of  the  Galpa. — Warreny  Kala 
Sanhita. 

BRAHMA  8IDDHANTA,  the  second  of  the 
authentic  Hindu  Shastra. 

BRAHMA  SUTRA,  or  Brahma  Mimansa  Sutra, 
aphorisms  on  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  by  Bada- 
rayana  or  Vyasa. — Dowson,    See  Sutra ;  Veda. 

BRAHMA  VAIVARTA  PURANA  containg 
18,000  stanzas ;  a  sectarian  work  on  the  youtbfal 
Krifihna  and  Radha. — Dowson,    See  Sacta. 

BRAHMA VARTA,  accordmg  to  Menu,  a  tract 
of  land  immediately  to  the  westward  of  the  Jomna, 
between  the  rivers  Saraswati  (Sersooty)  and 
Drishadwati  TDhrisdavati)  (Gaggar),  about  lOO 
miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Dehli,  and  in  extent  aboQl 
65  miles  long  and  from  20  to  40  miles  broad.  Iti 
customs  are  models  to  pious  Hindus.  The  oountn 
between  that  tract  and  the  Jumna,  and  all  to  tb< 
north  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  including  NortI 
Behar,  is  called  Bramarshi  by  Menu ;  and  Brahman 
bom  within  that  tract  are  pronounced  to  be  suit 
able  teachers  of  the  several  usages  of  men.^ 
ElphiiLp.  206. 

BRAHMESWARA,  in  CutUck,  not  far  froi 
Bhubaneswara.  Here  a  slab  was  found  with  a 
inscription  in  Sanskrit  verse.  It  commemorati 
the  temple  of  Brahmeswara  being  erected  to  Sii 
by  Kolavati,  the  mother  of  Udyotaka.  The  a 
Samvat  18  Iq  used.  The  temple  was  no  dou) 
erected  after  that  to  Siva  at  Bhubaneswar,  whid 
Mr.  Stirling  says  was  completed  a.i>.  657,  ai 
that  at  Kanarak  a.d.  1241.  If  the  Samvat  el 
18  be  that  of  Gaur  of  the  dynasty  that  subverti 
the  Bhupala,  it  corresponds  to  a.d.  1141. — /.  i 
S.  B.  V.  p.  660,,  vii.  p.  557. 

BR  AH  MO,  a  name  applied  by  Mr.  Hodgson  ( 
the  Kusunda,  a  Bhot  tribe  occupying  the  deni 
forests  of  the  central  region  of  Nepal. 

BRAHMO-SAMAJ'H,  a  small  reforming  Hid 
sect,  who  regard  their  views  as  a  pure  theism,  reco( 
nise  the  absolute  unity  and  spirituality  of  God,  tl 
abolition  of  caste,  and  the  elevation  and  instructil 
of  woman.  During  a  very  few  years,  Brahmoii 
ran  through  three  different  stages.  In  the  first' 
had  for  its  foundation  Vedio  testimony  tempen 
bv  reason ;  in  the  second  stage,  reason  fl 
philosophy ;  and  about  1870  it  was  supposed  1 
stand  on  intuition  guided  by  reason.  But  que 
one- fourth  of  the  total  numl)er  of  Brahmo  restc 
Vedic  testimony,  and  nearly  one-third  look  upl 
reason  alone.  And  though  the  intuitive  Braka 
have  done  away  with  Srads,  Anoprashans,  tUt 
their  brethren  of  the  first  stage  perform  tta 
Hindu  ceremonies  in  all  their  forms.  The  Brahi 
of  the  second  stage  hold  a  middle  place.  Onil 
decline,  another  theistical  body  arose,  the  Dhais 
Sabba.  Brahmoism,  in  all  its  phases  of  devekf 
ment,  has  carried  oh  a  crusade  against  Uie  institt 
tion  and  usages  of  caste.  Its  leading  membtf 
have  strongly  advocated  a  repudiation  of  t« 
great  social  customs,  that  of  infant  marriages  i^ 
the  prohibition  of  widow  marriages.  They  faix 
depreeated  polygamy,  and  have  striven  to  pb' 
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the  mamage  losiiiatkHi  on  a  footing  similar  to  that 
which  has  received  the  moral  and  practical  sanction 
of  dvilised  commnnities.  In  1880  there  were  149 
Sanaj'hs  scattered  throngfaoat  India.  In  Oalcatta 
alone  there  were  20 ;  in  Bengal,  54 ;  in  Assam,  7 ; 
Chutia  Nagpor,  8  ;  Behar,  7  ;  Orissa,  2 ;  N. W.  F., 
8 ;  Central  Provineea,  1 ;  Punjab,  6 ;  Siud,  3 ; 
Goierat,  3 ;  Bombay,  6 ;  and  Madras,  6.  Of  these, 
44  liaye  mandirs,  or  places  of  worship.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  societj  eighteen  different  periodicals 
were  published.  Of  theae,  six  were  ia  English, 
nine  fengali,  one  each  in  the  Hindi  and  Uria 
^g^iss^  9^^^  <wc  ^  Anglo-Mahratti.  There  are 
schools  kept  op  by  the  society,  besides  schools 
and  cUflsea  kept  np  by  the  local  Samaj'h. 

BRAHMVA,  in  Hindu  astronomy,  the  Yoga 
Star  of  the  2dth  lunar  numsion,  'a'  Pegau. — 
Warren. 

BRAHUT,  the  dominant  race  in  Baluchistan. 
Their  tribes,  above  70  in  number,  are  nomades, 
leuding  in  one  part  of  the  country  in  summer,  mi- 
graiing  to  another  for  the  winter  season,  and  con- 
stantly shifting  for  pasturage.  The  Baluchi  has  a 
tall  figure,  long  visage,  and  raised  features.  The 
Brahui  have  short,  thick  hones,  with  round  faces 
and  flat  lineaments,  are  stout  and  squat,  and  num- 
bcn  of  them  have  brown  hair  and  beards.  Their 
name  as  said  to  be  from  an  affix  ^  boan,'  and  *•  roh,' 
a  bill ;  and  the  name  of  the  Narui,  or  Baluch,  race 
m  fisid  to  mean  '  not  moantaineers.'  The  Brahui 
have  no  religious  men,  whether  syud,  pir,  mullah, 
or  fakir.  The  tribes  reside  in  tomans,  or  ooUec- 
tioos  of  tents.  These  tents  are  made  of  goat's 
hair,  black  or  striped.  The  furniture  is  very  simple, 
—a  few  metal  cooking-pots,  a  stone  hand-mill, 
and  some  rough  carpets  and  rugs,  with  a  distaff 
for  sunning  wool,  and  a  hookah,  are  all  that  are 
usually  found  in  a  Brahui  tent.  That  of  the 
chief  may  perhaps  be  better  furnished,  and  he 
is  richer  than  his  neighbours  in  flocks  and  herds. 
The  dress  of  the  lower  orders  is  made  up  of  a  long 
tonic,  trousers  loose  at  the  feet.  The  iCamburani, 
the  chief  tribe,  are  divided  into  three  distinct 
li^r&dations  of  rank,  called  Ahniedzai,  Khani,  and 
Kamborani.  The  first  supplies  the  khan;  the 
Khani  are  of  the  secondarv  rank  of  chiefs.  The 
"word  Kamburani  includes  sit  the  remainder  of  the 
tribe,  but  in  common  is  applicable  to  the  whole 
body.  They  receive  wives  from,  but  do  not  marry 
their  daughters  into,  other  tribes.  The  typicid 
Brmhui  are  certain  tribes  in  Saharawan  and 
Jhalawan.  The  Brahui  are  Sunni  Mahomedans. 
They  have,  both  in  feature  and  speech,  indications 
of  a  Turanian  element.  Their  political  chief  is 
the  Khan  of  Kalat. 

They  are  entirely  illiterate ;  not  a  single  book 
exists  in  their  language,  or  specimen  of  their 
langusee  reduced  to  any  form  of  writing.  It  is 
csilled  Kar-GaK,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Caldwell, 
IB  mainly  Panjabi,  with  a  Dravidian  element; 
according  to  Mr.  Campbell,  is  mainly  Aryan 
(Indo-Perstc),  with  a  Turanian  element  Ethno- 
losists  are  inclined  to  consider  them  to  be  of  the 
saine  8cythic  stock  as  the  Dravidian  races  in  the 
JPeoinsnIa,  and  infer  from  this  that  the  passage 
of  the  Dravidian  tribes  from  Tnran  was  along  the 
valley  of  the  Indus. — Mr.  Campbell^  pp.  54-56. 

BRAJ  or  Brsj-mandal,  a  pastoral  district  ex- 
tending in  a  circuit  of  84  cos  around  the  town  of 
Mathnra,  celebrated  in  the  traditions  of  Hindustan 
mm  tbe  country  where  Krishna  pastured  his  herds 


The  soil  is  poor  and  thin,  with  few  trees,  the  nim, 
faras,  and  species  of  the  Bg  tribe  being  the  most 
prominent  The  Jumna  is  the  only  great  river ; 
for  the  rainy  season  it  is  a  mighty  stream,  a  mile 
or  more  broad,  but  for  eight  months  in  the  year, 
meanders,  a  mere  rivulet,  between  wide  expanses 
of  sand.  The  untidy  Jat  and  Gujar  are  the  chief 
proprietary  classes.  Hindu  pilgrims,  commencing 
m  August,  perambulate  its  24  groves  or  ripa  ban 
and  12  ban  or  woods.  Tbe  people  are  still 
pastoral ;  the  villages  contain  much  nomed  cattle. 
Brai-bhasha  is  a  term  applied  to  the  Hindi  tongue 
of  that  district. 

BRAJBASI,  a  native  of  Braj ;  an  armed  attend- 
ant, a  guard,  a  watchman  or  doorkeeper. 

BKALLAH.  Maleau  A  small  tree  on  the 
Malabar  coast  used  for  boats,  and  for  timbers  and 
knees  in  larger  vessels ;  it  is  considered  strong 
and  durable. — Edye,  jl/.  and  C, 

BRAMATSA.    Hind.    Astragalus  multiceps. 

BRAMBANG.  Malay.  A  sour  fruit  used  for 
chatnis  and  in  curries,  perhaps  the  Averrhoa 
bilimbi ;  also  said  to  mean  the  onion,  Allium  cepa. 

BRAM-BUG.     See  Insects. 

BRAMI.  HiMD.  Anemone,  «;>. ;  also  Taxus 
baccata,  Beno.    Saroostemma  brevistigma. — W, 

BRAN  or  Bren.  Hind.  Quercns  annnlata. 
Brankul,  Ulmus  campestris.    Branna,  U.  erosa. 

BRAN. 
Meh-fu-tBse, .    .    .  Chin.  |  Sakam,     .    .    .    Malay. 
Bhnsa, .    .     Guj.,  Hind.  |  Towru,  Toudu,  Tam.,  Tkl. 

The  thin  light  skin  or  husk  of  wheat,  separated 
by  means  of  the  sieve  from  ground  wheat. 

BRANCH  OF  A  TREE. 
GkiiBBtin,.    .    .    .  Arab.  I  Dalia,  Dali,  Hind.,  Mahr. 

Thit-kain,     .     .     .  BURM.  <  Bamo It.,  Sp. 

Shakavu, ....    Can.  j  Shakb, PsRs. 

Branche,  ....       Fr.  |  Shakha,     .     .     .     Sansk. 

Zweig, Geb.  I  Kalai, Tah. 

Dankalu,  ....     Guj.  '  Komma,    ....    Tel. 

BRANDIS,  Dr.,  Conservator  of  Forests  of 
Bengal,  author  of  works  on  forestry.  In  1881  hia 
recommendation  to  form  a  school  of  forestry  at 
Debra  was  acted  on  by  the  Government  of  India.* 

BRANDY,  Cognac. 


Shau-tsiu,    .    • 

.    Chin. 

Aqoarsente,     .    • 

•     It. 

Hwang-taiu,     . 

•       »» 

Vinmn  adustum, . 

.Lat. 

Brandew^n,     . 
Ban  de  vie, .     . 

DUT. 

Fr, 

Aguardente,     .     . 
Wino,      .     .     .     . 

Port. 
Bus. 

Brantewein,     . 

.       GBR. 

Aguardiente,    .    . 

.    Sp. 

A  spirit  largely  imported  into  India  from  France 
and  England,   obtained  by  distilling  wine.    Its 

?ualities  vary  with  the  kind  of  wine  employed. 
t  is  manufactured  in  the  south  of  Europe,  from 
white  or  pale  red  wines  snd  the  skins  of  grapes. 
Cognac  is  made  from  the  palest,  eau  de  vie 
is  from  dark  red  wines ;  British  brandy  is  a  com- 
pound of  rectified  spirits.  Brandy  began  to  be 
distilled  in  France  about  the  year  1843,  but  used 
only  as  a  medicine,  and  was  considered  ss  pos- 
sessing such  marvellous  strengthening  powers  that 
the  physicians  termed  it  eau  de  vie,  '  the  water 
of  life.'  Raymond  Lully,  a  disciple  of  Arnold  de 
Villa  Nova,  considered  that  it  was  intended  to 
reanimate  and  prolong  the  life  of  man. — Statistics 
of  Commerce, 

BRANSH  BRANTI.   Hind.  Myrsine  Africana. 

BRANTEY.  — ?  In  Fenang,  a  light,  brown- 
coloured,  weak  wood,  used  for  building. 

BRARRAH,  a  wood-louse  in  Swat  which  infests 
mosques  and  houses  where  old  mats  are  lying 
about;  the  place  bitten  by  them  becomes  red  and 
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mflamed.  The  ineect  is  of  the  shape  of  a  bag,  but 
ktrger. — Lt-CoL  MacGregor. 

BRAS.    Hind.    Rhododendron  arboreom. 

BRAS.    Malay.    Rice. 

BRAS-BRAS,  the  61am  tree  of  the  Malay  Pen- 
insula ;  furnishes  a  paper-like  bark  much  used  in 
caulking  the  seams  of  vesBels.  Wood  used  as 
floats  for  fishing  nets. 

BRASILETTO  WOOD,  Cwaalpinia  sappan. 

BRASS. 

Orichalcum,  Aurichal- 

cum, Lat. 

Kuningan,  Loyang,  Tam- 

bagft-koning,  .    Malay. 

Selenoi-mjed,     .    .    Kus. 

Laton,  Asofar,  .    .       Sp. 

Pittalei,    .     •    .    .    Tam. 

Ottono,    ....        It.  I  Itadi, Tel. 


Hwang  t'ung,    .    .  Chin. 
Missing,  Messing ;  Gil- 

koper,  Geelko[>er,  DuT. 
Ouivre  jaone,  Laiton,  Fa. 
Messing,  ....  Gkr. 
Nehest,  ....  HiB. 
Pital, Hind. 


Brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  generally 
the  yellow  alloy,  with  about  an  eaual  weight  of 
sine  and  copper,  called  yellow  brass;  copper 
alloyed  with  about  one-niuth  its  weight  of  tin  is 
the  metal  of  brass  ordnance  or  gun-metal.  Similar 
alloys  used  for  the  brasses  or  bearings  of  machinery 
are  called  hard  brass,  and  when  employed  for 
statues  or  medals  they  are  called  bronze.  Brass 
is  extensively  used  in  India  for  domestic  utensils, 
and  is  in  greater  request  than  copper  among  the 
natives.  GeDerally,  Mahomedans  use  copper,  and 
Hindus  brass  utensils.  In  the  Pan  jab,  for  smaller 
work,  they  prepare  the  alloy  in  their  own  kuthali, 
or  crucibles ;  for  making  the  larger  sizes,  however, 
the  gagara,  shamadan,  etc,,  they  prefer  the  fine 
sheet  metals  imported  from  Europe.  A  metal 
giving  a  beautiful  sonorous  ring  when  struck,  and 
called  Phul  or  Khani,  is  made  in  the  Panjab; 
Roin,  a  genuine  bell-metal,  is  also  manufactured ; 
also  an  alloy  called  Barth,  and  an  inferior  one 
called  Knth.  A  good  brass  may  be  made  by 
fusing  two  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  zinc ;  but 
various  proportions  should  be  used  according  to 
the  purpose  required.  The  substances  used  in 
alloying  are  in  various  proportions  by  native 
braziers  to  form  brass,  gun -metal  (lokam),  pewter 
(satkiV  bell- metal  (kansu),  and  bedery  ware. 
OccaaionaUy  silver  is  added  to  form  *gongs  and 
bells.  In  general,  however^  the  proportions  used 
are  regulated  by  reducing  the  quantities  of  the 
more  expensive  and  increasing  those  of  the  cheaper 
metal,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable.  Repeated 
meltings,  by  drawing  off  the  excess  of  zinc,  leave  a 
good  malleable  brass;  and  for  this  reason  old 
brass  is  much  sought  after  by  smiths  when  they 
desire  it  for  any  work  requiring  it  to  be  particu- 
larly malleable.  Guns  taken  at  Kumool  were 
little  better  thao  spelter.  Ordinary  yellow  brass 
is  rendered  very  sensibly  harder  by  a  small  addition 
of  tin,  say  a  fifth  or  haJf  ounce  to  the  pound ;  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  addition  of  a  like  quantity 
of  lead,  it  becomes  more  malleable  and  cuts  sharply. 
Brass  becomes  a  little  whiter  for  the  tin  and 
redder  for  the  lead ;  the  addition  of  nickel  to  brass 
constitutes  German  silver.  Qun-metal  (copper 
and  tin),  by  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of 
zinc,  mixes  better,  and  the  malleability  is  increased 
without  materially  reducing  the  hardness.  Lead 
iu  small  quantities  improves  the  ductility  of  the 
metal,  but  at  the  expense  of  its  hardness  and 
colour;  it  is  seldom  added. — Tomlinaon,  M,  E. ; 
Mr,  Rohde,    See  Bells. 

BRASSAK,  a  subdivision  of  the  district  of 
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Pangkal-pinang,  in  the  island  of  Banka,  prodadng 
macb  tin.    See  Tin. 

BRASS  CAMPHIRB. 
Braas-oapar,   Ouj.,  Hind.  ]  Karpuram,  .    Tax.,  Til. 
This  commercial  term  is  a  corruption  of  Bams 
camphor,  also  <»lled  Borneo  and  Malay  camphor. 
It  is  the  product  of  the  Dryobalanops  campbora 
of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula. 
It  is  fonnd  only  in  small  quantities,  in  concrete 
masses,  in  the  fissures  of  the  wood.    It  is  more 
fragrant,  and  lees  biting  and  pungent,  than  the 
oonunon  camphor,  and  is  held  in  much  higher 
repute.    It  is  imported  into  Bombay  from  China.  , 
— Faulkner,  \ 

BRASSFOUNDER.      The     brassfounder    or  I 
brazier  trade  in  India  is  almost  exclusively  in 
Hindu  hands.    They  form  one  of  the  five  Kumalar , 
or  artisan  classes,  the  other  four  being  the  gold*  | 
smith,   blacksmith,  stonecutter,   and  carpenter. 
These  castes  all  wear  the  zonar  or  sacred  string. 
They  do  not  allow  any  Brahmanical  interference 
with  them,  have  their  own  priests  and  ritual,  and 
th^  bury  their  dead  in  a  sitting  posture. 

BRAS3ICA.  Linn,  A  genus  of  cmciferoas 
plants,  containing  several  very  important  alimen- 
tary species. 

Brassica  campestris,  Linn,,  Sarson,  Hind.  This 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  Swedish 
ttumip ;  it  furnishes  the  colza  oil  of  Europe.  It 
is  grown  as  a  cold- weather  crop  in  the  plains  off 
India,  and  as  a  sunmier  crop  at  Ambala.  It  is 
cultivated  in  Afghanistan,  and  in  Tibet  up  to 
10,000  feet  The  seed  is  being  largely  exported 
from  Kurachee,  but  in  N.W.  India  a  bland  chI  is 
largely  expressed  from  it. 

Brassica  eruca,  Linn.^  garden  rocket 
Eruca  sativa, .    .    .  Lah.  |  Kala  Sarson,     .    .  Hixix 

This  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  arid  parts  of 
the  Panjab  for  its  bitter  oil  from  its  seeds,  which 
is  used  lor  lamps. 

Brassica  erucastrum,  Linn,,  of  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  etc,,  is  largely  cultivated  in  the 
Panjab  and  Oudh  for  its  seed  and  oil.  The  cost  ol 
the  (Teorah)  oU  is  from  3  to  10  seers  per  rupee. 
It  is  used  for  burning. 

Brassica  juncea,  Linn,,  Rai,  Turia,  and  Khardil, 
HiND^,  is  grown  largely  in  the  Panjab,  also  in 
the  Himalaya,  and  up  to  10,000  feet  in  Tibet ;  also 
in  Afghanistan^  its  oil,  somewhat  acrid,  is 
burned,  and  occasionally  used  in  cooking.  In 
seeds  are  an  ingredient  in  pickles. 

Brassica  napus,  Linn,,  rape,  wild  cabbage; 
colza,  cole  seed,  or  sursul  of  Gujerat  Muck 
cultivated  in  Europe.  Used  as  salad  aimilai 
to  mustard ;  the  leaves  are  eaten  when  the 
plant  is  in  seed,  but  it  js  of  no  great  value  as  s 
vegetable,  This  plant  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  ol 
its  seeds,  from  which  oil  is  extracted  by  grinding 
and  pressure. 

Brassica  oleracea,  cabbage. 
Th»m  bau  mung  la,  BuBM.  |  Karam,  Kopi,  Gobi,  HJook 

Amongst  Europeans,  both  in  Europe  and  India 
a  highly-esteemed  vegetable ;  its  varieties  ~ 
a.  AoephaU,  Z>.  C. 

ramoaa,  oavalier  oabbage. 
vulgaris,  oommon  green  oolewort 
queroifolia,  oak-leaved  cabbage, 
sabellica,  Scotch  kale. 
6.  BuUaU,  D.  C 

major.  Savoy  cabbage, 
gemmifera,  BruMela  aprouts. 
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Pbbs. 

Bind. 


dcpreMa,  drumlieftd  cabbage, 
■pbaarica,  great  round  Scotch  cabbage, 
obovata,  Penton  cabbage. 
eOiptica,  early  York  cabbage, 
eonioa,  sugar-loaf  cabbage, 
rubra,  red  eabbac e. 
«L  Oaolo-r^Mh  D,  C,  kohl-rabL 

eaalmora,  cauliflower,  Phool-kopi. 
asparagoidea,  broccoli. 

The  cabbage  plant  is  supposed  to  be  indigenous 
in  the  Kashmir  yalley  at  5000  to  5500  feet. 

Brasaica  rapa,  Linn,^  tbe  turnip,  rape. 

Loft, Arab.  |  Qonglu,    •    .    . 

Shalgam,.     Bkng.,  Pebs.    Gohheu,   .    .    . 
Mung-la-do-waing,  Bubm.  | 

Tnroim  are  grown  in  Europe,  India*,  the  Ten- 
anerim  rrorinces,  and  in  parts  of  the  N.  W.  Hima- 
laya up  to  8000  feet,  and  in  Ladakh  up  to  13,000. 

Braasica  Sinensis,  Smithy  Yun-tai,  Yu-ts'ai, 
Chin.,  is  largely  cultiTsted  in  tbe  Yang-tze  valley 
for  the  oil  which  is  expressed  from  the  seeds.  It 
aerres  also  for  a  cabbage. — Smith ;  Von  Mueller. 

BRASS  LEAF,  or  tinsel,  is  manufactured  by 
the  Chinese  to  an  enormous  extent,  for  making 
the  kin-hwa  or  *  golden  flowers '  used  in  worship. 
It  is  exported  to  India  in  boxes  estimated  to  hold 
50  eatties. — Morrison,  p.  143. 

BRAT  or  Bart.    Hind.    A  vow  or  fiist 

BRATA.  Beng.  A  religious  ceremony  with 
the  Bengal  Hindwani.  The  Siva  puja,  the  Hari 
Krishna  pnja,  the  Sajooti  Brata  are  the  chief. 

BRATA.     Hind.    Ephedra  alata. 

BRAUGBANG.    Jav.    Onion. 

BRAZEN  AGE.    See  Kalpa ;  Suryavansa. 

BRAZIL  CHERRY  has  spread  itself  all  over 
the  Neilgherry,  the  Pulney,  and  Shevaroy  moun- 
tains ^Soathern  India.  It  Lb  tbe  Cicca  disticha, 
said  the  fruit  is  much  prized. 

BRAZILIAN  BARK.    See  Inga. 

BRAZILIAN  ELEMI,  also  Acoouchi  balsam,  a 
t  obtained  from  the  Icica  heterophylla. 

BRAZIL  WOOD,  Queen's  wood. 


Pao  Brazil,  Pao  de 

RainhA,      .     .     ,  PORT. 
Madera  del  Breml, .    .  Sp. 


BnMilieiihaat^  .  .  Dot. 
SoUdehresa,  .  .  Fa. 
l$ra«illeD-hols,  .  .  6eb. 
Z^cfno  dd  Bndle,  It. 

This  wood  18  employed  by  cabinetmakers  in 
Sarope,  bat  its  principal  use  is  in  dyeing  red.  It 
is,  however,  a  commercial  term  for  woods  procured 
in  mutny  parts  of  the  western  hemisphere,  from  one 
or  two  species  of  Csesalpinia,  West  Indian  and 
Sooth  American  trees,  but,  within  the  last  fifteen 
yeats,  from  the  Cam  wood  imported  from  Africa. 
The  true  Brazil  wood  is  supposed  to  be  the  Bahta 
nitida,  which  yields  a  finer  and  more  permanent 
colour  than  any  other. — Toml, ;  Faulkner  ;  M*C. 
See  CsBBalpinia ;  Dyes. 

BRE.  UiKD.  Quercus  Ilex,  Eremums  specta- 
t>ilis- 

BKE,  also  Pre. 

BREAD. 
Sflb,  Khahs, 
Jiiiog  ping,  Man-tUj 
hfien  psn.  Mo-mo,        „ 

^•iifc, Fb. 

J«od, Gm. 

3read  may  be  leavened,  or  unleavened  or  nn- 
^mcnted.      In   the   latter,    fiour,  water,  with 
the  additbn  of  salt,  are  alone  employed. 

the  former,  the  substances  employed  are  yeast 

£iirope,  and  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia 


Tib.    l-20th  of  a  bushel. 


Arab. 
,  Chin. 


Roti, Hind. 

Pane, It. 

Nan, Pebs. 

Pan, Sf. 


the  palm  wines  or  toddies.  And  the  substitutes 
for  these  are  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia ;  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  hydrochloric  add ;  or  carbonate 
of  soda  and  tartaric  acid.  The  breadstuifs  of 
commerce  consist  of  nutritious  cereal  grains, 
tuberons-rooted  plants,  and  farina  yielded  by 
trees.  Amongst  them  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rice, 
maize,  millet,  Guinea  com,  the  sago  of  pahns,  the 
plantain  and  banana,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the 
edible  root  crops,  and  starch-producing  plants,  the 
last  a  somewhat  extensive  class,  the  chief  of  which, 
however,  are  the  common  potato,  yams,  oooos  or 
eddoes,  sweet  potatoes,  the  bitter  and  sweet  cassava 
or  manioc,  the  arrowroot  and  other  plants. 

Wheat  and  wheat-flour,  maize,  and  rice  form 
very  important  articles  of  commerce,  and  enter 
largely  mto  cultivation  in  various  countries  for 
home  consumption  and  export,  a  portion  being 
consumed  in  the  arts,  as  starch  for  stiffening 
linens,  eta,  and  for  other  purpoees  not  coming 
under  the  term  of  food.  The  kind  of  bread  in 
common  use  in  a  country  depends  partly  on  the 
taste  of  tbe  inhabitants,  but  more  on  the  sort  of 
grain  suitable  for  its  soil 

In  India,  in  making  bread  of  wheat,  one 
process  is  first  thoroughly  to  dean  the  wheat, 
and  for  this  one  woman  will  dean  480  lbs.  in 
a  day ;  then  in  tbe  evening,  the  cleaned  wheat  is' 
placed  on  a  table  and  thoroughly  wetted,  and  the 
water  left  to  drain  from  it  during  the  night.  The 
next  morning,  the  still  moist  grain  is  ground  in 
haudmiUs  by  women,  a  woman  grinding  40  lbs. 
in  a  day.  It  is  then  sifted,  and  as  much  fine  flour 
and  sooiie  as  can  be  obtained  are  laid  aside.  The 
remainder,  then  termed  *  naka,*  is  subjected  to  a 
more  powerful  mill,  and  an  inferior  kind  of  soojie 
and  a  second  sort  of  flour  obtained  from  it.  The 
residue  is  then  ground  in  a  large  mill,  and  yields 
a  coarse  flour  and  bran. 

Bran  is  what  remains  of  wheat  after  the  flour 
and  soojie  are  extracted. 

Soojie  is  the  heart  of  the  wheat,  and  is  obtained 
by  coarsely  sifting  the  coarsely  ground  wheat  with 
sieves  and  sooras,  by  which  all  the  small  particles 
of  the  bran  are  separated  from  it ;  one  woman  can 
thus  clean  50  lbs.  a  day.    It  is  semolina. 

First  sort  flour  is  produced  by  finer  sifting  from 
the  first  grinding  of  the  wheat. 

Second  sort  flour  is  sifted  from  the  first  grinding 
of  the  wheat,  after  the  fijie  is  extracted,  and  also 
from  the  second  grinding. 

Bread, — The  materials  for  bread  are  60  lbs.  of 
first  soojie,  20  lbs.  of  second  sort  or  naka  soojie, 
and  20  lbs.  of  first  sort  flour.  100  lbs.  of  these 
ingredients  produce  128  lbs.  of  bread. 

Biscuit  is  made  from  second  sort  soojie  and 
flour  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  75  lbs.  of  naka 
soojie  and  85  lbs.  of  second  sort  flour.  This 
produces  only  about  85  lbs.  of  biscuit,  which, 
after  being  well  baked,  is  driedfor  two  days  in  a  kiln. 

Barm  or  veast  sufiicient  for  800  loaves,  1  lb. 
each,  is  made  of  brown  sugar,  2  lbs.;  potatoes, 
1^  lbs.;  hops,  ^  oz.,  with  half  a  gallon  of  water. 
Boil  and  mash  the  potatoes ;  boil  the  hops  until 
none  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  strain 
and  difflolve  the  sugar  in  the  liquor.  The  potatoes 
are  then  added,  and  the  whole  is  strained  into  a 
jar  or  small  tub.  The  quantity  produces  about 
3^  pints,  and  ia  generally  ready  for  use  in  twelve 
hours.  The  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  the  old 
barm  hastens  fermentation. 
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Wheaten  bread  is  largely  used  in  Northern  India 
and  bj  the  Chinese.  In  Ho-nan,  Sben-si,  Shan-si, 
and  8han-taDg,  wheaten  bread  and  pastry  are 
staple  articles  of  diet.  Chinese  bread  is  free  from 
alum.  It  is  raised  by  means  of  learen,  pearl*ash ; 
and  the  small  loaves  or  cakes  are  steamed  in  a 
very  ingenious  and  simple  way. 

Cakes  of  wheat-flour,  prepared  on  the  girdle,  are 
a  common  article  of  diet  amongst  the  well-to-do 
races  of  Northern  and  Central  India.  Farther  south, 
on  the  table-lands  of  tiie  Peninsula,  the  natives  of 
India  use  unleavened  cakes  made  of  the  flour  of  the 
Indian  com,  the  zea  mays,  rather  less  nutritious 
than  that  made  from  wheat,  but  more  fattening, 
in  conseqaence  of  the  greater  quantity  of  oil  con- 
tained in  it  Also,  amongst  the  millets,  bread  is 
made  of  the  great  millet,  Sorghum  vulgare ;  the 
spiked  millet,  Penicilloria  spicata;  and  the  very 
poor  of  the  people  use  the  nard  raggy,  Eleusiue 
coracana,  in  the  form  of  cakes  or  portv^.  Barley 
is  occasionally  used  to  the  westward.  Along  the 
seaboard  of  all  Southern  Asia,  and  eastward  into 
China,  however,  boiled  rice  is  the  great  article  of 
diet,  and  it  is  often  cooked,  with  unfermented 
palm-wine,  into  the  cakes  fkmiliarly  known  in 
India  as  *  hoppers,'  the  *  apa  *  of  the  people. 

Rict  flour  is  scarcely  ever  made  into  fermented 
bread,  although  it  is  said  to  be  occasionally  mixed 
with  wheat  flour  for  that  purpose.  The  superiority 
of  wheat  to  all  other  farinaceous  plants,  in  the 
manufacture  of  bread,  is  very  great.  Its  essential 
constituents  are  starch,  also  called  farina  or  feoula, 
gluten,  and  a  little  sugar  and  albumen.  It  is 
.occasionally  adulterated  with  alum,  which  is  added 
to  whiten  the  flour,  and  to  enable  it  to  retain  a 
larger  quantity  of  water.  Salt  is  also  employed 
in  the  adulteration  of  wheaten  bread,  to  whiten 
the  flour  and  enable  it  to  hold  more  water ;  and 
carbonate  of  magnesia  is  improperly  used  to  obtain 
the  same  result 

In  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  the  well-known 
sago  is  made  from  the  istarch  granules  contained 
in  the  pith  of  several  species  of  palms.  It  is  largely 
used  as  an  article  of  diet,  alike  for  the  robust 
labourer  as  for  the  invalid,  and  is  extensively  ex- 
ported for  the  use  of  the  sick  and  the  nursery. 
Amongst  the  Arabs,  burgoul  is  wheat  boiled  with 
leaven,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun.  The  dried 
wheat  is  preserved  for  a  year,  and  boiled  with 
butter  and  oil.  Leavened  bread  is  called  kbabz. 
— Robinsons  Travels^ ii.  132 ;  Tomlinson ;  Has9allj 
Simmonds,  p.  217;  Royle ;  Bombay  Timet;  Stewart; 
Smith  ;  Powell ;  M'Cutlnch.    See  Cereal  Grains. 

BREAD-FRUIT  TREE,  Artocarpus  incisa, 
WiUde.  When  cultivated,  its  seeds  are  abortive. 
It  is  grown  in  Ceylon,  in  some  parts  of  India,  and 
its  fruit  is  a  staple  food  of  the  South  Sea  islanders. 
Their  principal  bread-fruit  season  is  in  March  and 
April,  but  some  kinds  ripen  considerably  later  or 
earlier,  whilst  in  some  districts  the  season  itself  is 
altogether  later,  and  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
ripe  bread-fruit,  more  or  less  abundant,  through- 
out the  year.  . . .  The  fruit  is  made  into  puddings, 
or  simply  boiled  or  baked.  Quantities  of  it  are 
preserved  underground  to  make  native  bread.  The 
tree  is  hollowed  out  as  a  canoe;  its  gum  forms 
a  good  pitch ;  its  bark  can  be  made  into  a  cloth. 
The  skin  of  the  fruit  being  pared  away,  the  pulp 
is  sliced  and  roasted,  or  iMiked  in  ovens. — Dr. 
Seeman,  Viti ;  Montgomery^  p.  222. 

BREJ  or  Brege  pam  is  an  article  which  is 


occasionally  brought  to  the  Panjab  from  Siberia 
(Sebere,  Seetha  or  Seth,  by  the  natives  of  the 
N.W.  Himalaya  and  Panjab,  Scythia?).  It  is  seen 
usually  as  a  lijuiug  to  postins,  caps,  stockings, 
gloves,  neckties,  etc.  From  its  nature  it  cannot  be 
spun  into  thread.  It  is  of  a  white  colour,  with  a 
certain  gloss,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  species  of 
eider  down.    It  is  fan cy -priced,— PoireW,  Handb. 

BREN.  Hind.  Quercus  annulata,  also  Breri, 
Ulrous  erosa. 

BRES.  Hind.,  of  Kulu ;  also  Karma-bres. 
Fagopyrum  esculentum,  buckwheat. 

BRI.    Hind.,  of  Eulu.    Desmodium,  sp. 

BRIALI.    Hind.    Colebrookia  oppositifolia. 

BRICK; 

Eannid,      .    •    .    .    Ab.  |  Batis Ualat. 

Brique, Fb.  ,  Ladnllo,      ....    Sp. 

Zi^elstein,  .  .  .  Gkr.  j  Shengal,  Shengkalla,  Tav. 
Int,  .  .  .  GuJ.,  Hind.  '  Itikarnii,  ....  Tel. 
Mftttone,     ....     It.  ' 

A  building  material  formed  of  clay,  hardened 
either  by  the  sun's  rays  or  the  heat  of  a  furnace, 
the  former  being  called  sun-dried  bricks,  and  the 
latter  burnt  bricks.  The  various  argillaceous 
earths  are  for  the  most  part  unfit  to  be  used  alone 
for  brickmaking.  Some  are  almost  pure  clay  or 
alumina,  and  are  strong  and  exceedingly  plastic, 
but  cannot  be  dried  without  splitting ;  light  and 
sandy  clays  or  loams  are  too  loose  to  be  made 
into  bricks  without  the  admixture  of  lime  as  a 
flux  to  bind  the  materials;  others,  again,  natural 
compounds  of  alumina  and  silica,  if  free  from 
lime,  magnesia,  or  metallic  oxides,  are  exceedingly 
valuable  clays,  being,  from  their  infusible  nature, 
well  adapted  for  making  fireclays  for  lininf 
furnaces,  for  making  crucibles,  glasshouse  pots, 
etc.  Fireclay  is  found  in  many  places  in  India 
Bricks,  burnt  almost  to  vitrifaction,  are  mud 
employed  as  a  road  material  on  all  sdluvial  landi 
of  India.  Sun-dried  unbumt  bricks  of  a  verj 
large  size  were  formerly  employed  in  building 
and  they  may  still  be  seen  m  the  basements  d 
some  of  the  old  ruined  Jain  temples  at  Hiii 
Tumbal  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  Anagheny  in  tin 
Southern  Mahratta  country,  and  in  the  walls  d 
the  mud  forts  at  Gudduk,  Dummul,  and  othe 
localities.  The  bricks  appear  to  have  been  usoallj 
2^  feet  in  length  by  15  inches  in  breadth,  and  < 
or  8  inches  in  thickness.  The  seams  are  appareiti 
from  the  effect  of  the  weather,  but  the  Dricb 
cannot  be  separated  without  breaking.  Tbi 
basement  and  a  good  deal  of  the  interior  of  tbi 
solid  muntapums  or  pyramidal  towers  of  thea 
Jain  temples  were  built  with  unbumt  bricka  ;  and 
the  masonry  and  carved  slabs,  omamenta,  and 
pillars  were  erected  over  this  foundation  of  earti^ 
work.  This  accounts  for  the  dilapidated  oonditks 
of  parts  of  these  temples.  In  some  of  the  old  f  ott 
in  Southern  India  the  lower  part  of  the  walla  ii 
made  of  unbumt  bricks  and  the  upper  part  cr 
hewn  stones.  The  more  modem  forts  are  cbieff 
constracted  of  mud  embankments,  caaed  in  lai^e 
blocks  of  stone,  very  accurately  fitted,  bat  nti 
cemented  with  lime  or  mortar.  In  the  auicieiB 
buildings  of  India,  brickwork  does  not  appqar  U 
have  ^en  extensively  employed,  although  is 
some  of  the  temples  we  find  the  upper  atorep 
made  of  brick,  while  the  lower  ones  are  of  stone 
The  earth- walls  of  the  Bellary  distriot  are  foriM^ 
of  sun-dried  bricks  of  great  size. 

The  material  used  in  Babylon  vaa  onbitT^ 
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BRICK  TEA. 


BRIDELIA  RETUSA. 


iriek.  Many  ol  the  ancient  rained  oitieB  of  Persia 
re  btiOt  of  nnbami  bricks,  beaten  up  with  straw 
ft  rash  to  make  the  ingredient  adhere,  and  then 
ttked  in  the  san.  In  the  days  of  the  Egyptian' 
Mmdage,  Pharaoh  commanded  the  taskmasters  of 
he  people  and  tbeir  officers,  saying,  *  Ye  shall  no 
Bore  giye  the  people  straw  to  make  brick  as  here- 
ofore ;  let  them  go  and  gather  straw  for  them- 
lelTes'  (ExodoB  ▼.  7).  *And  they  had  brick 
for  atone,  and  slime  had  they  for  mortar  *  (Genesis 
ci.  3).  Assyria  abounds  with  asphalt,  or  bitu- 
nen.  Herodotos  and  msny  ancient  authors 
iffirm  that  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  cemented 
irith  it ;  and  Arrian  says,  *  The  temple  of  Belus, 
in  the  raidat  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  was  made 
of  biiek,  cemented  with  ssphftltus.* — MignarCs 
Travels^  2'  ^^^  ?  ^'  Hunter  in  M,  E.  J.  R. 

BRICK  TEA,  Tung-k'au,  Cuw.,  is  tea  com- 
pressed into  a  solid  form.  This  article,  and  the 
kbata,  or  *  scarf  of  felicity,*  are  great  articles 
of  trade  between  China  and  Tibet.  A  prodigious 
quantity  of  these  goods  is  exported  annually 
from  the  prorinces  of  Kan-su  and  Sech-u'en.  In 
Ta-tcheon  or  Ya-tzon,  the  last  large  town  of 
Western  China,  brick  tea  gives  occupation  to 
tboosands  of  workmen  cither  in  its  manufacture 
or  transport  to  Ta-tsien-la.  This  tea  can  only  be 
made  with  a  particular  leaf.  The  tree  which 
fmnisbea  it  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yaho. 
It  attains  o^en  15  feet  in  height,  and  the  leaves 
an  large  and  roogh  to  the  tonch.  The  cultivation 
i^uires  little  care.  It  is  planted  often  on  the 
horders  of  fields,  or  round  the  houses.  Each 
grower  gatbere  his  little  harvest  of  leaves,  and 
finds  a  ready  sale  for  them  in  the  market  of  the 
town.  The  manufacture  of  brick  tea  is  a  mono- 
poly secured  to  the  dealers  of  this  town,  and  for 
which  they  pay  a  considerable  sum  to  the  Chinese 
Government.  For  the  first  quality  tea,  the  leaves 
aie  gathered  in  June  and  July,  before  the  spring 
rains  commence.  The  leaves  at  this  period  of  the 
year  are  about  an  inch  in  length.  As  soon  as 
detached,  they  are  spread  in  the  sun,  and,  when 
slightly  dried  or  withered,  they  are  rolled  with 
the  hand  until  they  become  humid  by  the  exuda- 
tion of  the  sap.  They  are  then  made  into  balls 
about  the  size  of  a  large  teacup,  and  left  to 
ferment.  When  they  are  in  fermentation,  they 
are  plaoed  between  wooden  moulds  or  lever  presses 
seqged  by  pegs  or  bolts.  These  moulds  are  then 
plaoed  over  a  wood  fire.  The  tea  is  taken  out  in 
a.  compact  mass,  and  forms  the  brick  tea  of  com- 
merce. They  are  then  delivered  to  the  merchants 
of  the  town,  by  whom  they  are  wrapped  in  yellow 
paper,  on  which  is  impressed  the  stamp  of  the 
Government  and  the  mark  of  the  dealer  who  ex- 
ports it.  They  are  then  packed  in  baskets  of 
plaited  bamboo,  about  four  feet  long.  One  of 
these  baskets,  weighing  about  twenty  pounds,  is 
tbe  nnit  of  trade.  The  baskets  are  carried  on 
men's  backs  to  Ta-tsien-lu,  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles.  There  they  are  carefully  wrapped 
in  fresh  bides,  to  prevent  the  tea  from  imbibing 
iDoistiire.  They  are  then  fit  to  be  sent  to  I^assa, 
or  even  beyond.  A  basket  costs  about  twelve 
taels,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  4«.  8d.  the  English 
poond.  A  second  kind  is  made  with  older  and 
yellow  leaves.  The  mode  of  preparing  is  the 
fMune.  It  is  sent  chiefly  to  ijithang  and 
Bathang.  At  the  latter  place  it  sells  for  about 
five  taels  the  basket,  or  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  the 


pound.  A  third  quality  is  made  with  the  waste 
and  dihris  of  the  leaves.  The  bricks  of  this 
quality  resemble  those  sometimes  made  with  tbe 
young  shoots  of  the  tea  tree  cut  up.  The  manu- 
facture differs  from  the  two  other  sorts,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  necessary  to  add  rice  water  to  combine  the 
substance  and  to  make  it  retain  the  form  of  the 
mould.  This  quality  is  only  sold  at  Ta-tsien-lu 
and  its  neighbourhood,  and  fetches  9d.  per  pound. 
Tbe  quantity  of  brick  tea  exported  annually  from 
Ya-tcheon  to  Tibet  is  roughly  estimated  at  six 
million  pounds.  Tbe  high  price  of  tea  in  the 
markets  of  Tibet  arises  from  the  monopoly  of  tbe 
Chinese,  which  is  increased  by  that  of  the  Lamas, 
who  keep  in  their  hands  the  retail  sale.  And  as  tea 
is  an  article  of  prime  necessity  in  Tibet,  the  Celestial 
Empire  keeps  in  dependence  the  Lamas,  and  by 
them  the  people  of  Tibet.  Brick  tea  is  cooked  in 
a  varied  manner.  Mr.  Atkinson  (Orientb  West. 
Siberia,  p.  477)  was  given  it  mixed  with  milk, 
butter,  salt,  and  fiour,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  thick  soup  Tbe  form  of  bricks  was  aoubtless 
given  to  it  for  the  convenience  of  carriage. — Mr, 
Cooper  in  Statesman ;  Huc^  Chinese  Empire. 

BRIDELIA  LANCiBFCLIA.  Roxb.  A  tree 
of  considerable  size,  native  of  Bengal. 

BRIDELIA  MONTANA.     Gibson. 
Qoonjan  Mara,    .    .  Can.  |  Asanna,      .     .    .   Mahb. 

Found  in  Canara,  common  in  Dandelee,  where 
it  reaches  a  great  size.  Hardly  inferior  to  teak, 
and  stands  water  equally  well.  It  seems  well 
worthy  a  trial  for  naval  purposes.  •  In  Cuttack, 
sells  at  6  annas  per  cubic  foot.  It  is  a  light  brown- 
coloured  wood,  and  strong.  Plentiful  in  the 
Santal  jungles  from  Ranibahal  to  Hasdiha,  used 
for  beams,  planks,  and  building  purposes  gene- 
rally. The  tasar  silkworm  feeds  chiefly  upon 
this  tree. — Cal.  Engineer* s  Journal,  July  1860; 
Dr.  Gibson. 

BRIDELIA  MOONIL     Thw. 
Cluytia  retusa,  Moon*8  Cat.  \  Pat-kaa-la-gass,     •    SiNO. 

Common  in  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of  2000 
feet.  Tbe  Singhalese  consider  this  quite  distinct 
from  B.  retusa,  which  it,  however,  very  closely 
resembles,  differing  in  its  somewhat  lai^er  leaves, 
axillary  not  spiked,  inflorescence,  and  ovoid  fruit. 
They  are  probably  mere  varieties  of  one  species. 
The  timber  of  both  is  useful  for  building  purposes. 
^Thw.  Zeyl  p.  279. 

BRIDELIA  RETUSA.    Linn.,  Spreng. 

Cluytia  retoaa,  Idnn, 


Dnriamaddi,    .    .    .  Tel. 
Koraman,  Koramaddi,  „ 
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B.  spinoaa,  Boxb. 
B.  crenulata,  JRoxb. 
Kofii,  ....    GuiffSUB. 
Kat  takaa  la-gac,       SiNO. 
Adamarathu,  .     .    .  Tav. 

This  is  a  large  and  very  valuable  timber  tree. 
It  is  common  in  most  jungles  and  dry  forests 
throughout  Ceylon  and  the  Madras  Presidency, 
in  Ganjam,  Gumsur,  Bengal,  in  the  lower  spurs 
of  the  Himalayas.  The  wood  is  of  a  dirty  red  or 
copper  colour,  very  stiff,  strong,  close-grained, 
and  durable,  but  not  easily  worked.  Its  extreme 
height  is  SO  feet,  circumference  3  feet  A  onbio 
foot  unseasoned  weighs  68  to  70  lbs.,  and  60  lbs. 
when  seasoned,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  '960 ; 
it  is  used  for  house-building,  construction  of  carts, 
agricultural  implements,  nulway  sleepers,  rafters, 
spinning-wheels,  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes, 
and  it  stands  the  action  of  water ;  the  oanc  is  a 
strong  astringent  Cattle  eat  the  leaves  greedily, 
and  they  are  supposed  to  act  as  a  vermifuge. 


BRIDELIA  SPINOSA. 


BRIDGE. 


In  Gumsar  it  is  also  bonit  for  firewood,  tlie 
tree  being  very  coramon.  The  leaf  is  UBed  medi- 
dmdl^  for  itch.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  said  to 
be  poisonous,  ^d  a  preparation  of  it  is  often  used 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  life,  particularly  by 
Oriya  widows,  among  whom  suicide  is  a  frequent 
occurrence. — Captain  MacdonaU ;  Beddomty  FL 
Sylo,  part  zxiL  p.  260. 

BRIDELIA  SPINOSA.     Willde,  Roxb. 
GluytiA  spinoM,  Boxb.  C,  PL 
Araanna,  Asun,       Mahr.  I  MnUa  rengay, .    .    .  Tah. 
Mulln  vangay,  .   Maleal.    Kora  manu,  Dniia 
Kata  Koeta  Kcala,  Singh.  |     madde  ?   .    .    .    .  TxL. 

This  large  tree  is  a  native  of  sereral  Pftfts  of 
Southern  India ;  in  the  alpine  jungles  of  Coimba- 
tore  it  attains  a  considerable  size,  in  the  Godayery 
forests,  where  its  wood  is  esteemed  as  very  strong 
and  good.  It  is  rather  a  common  tree  in  the 
Bombiy  forests,  both  coast  and  inland.  The  wood 
is  strong  and  tough,  and  stands  the  action  of  water 
well ;  henoe  it  is  often  used  for  the  frames  of  wells, 
whereon  the  superstructure  of  masonry  is  erected. 
It  is  also  used  as  beams  for  houses.  This  wood 
deserves,  in  Dr.  Gibson*s  opinion,  to  be  more  ex- 
tensively luiown  than  it  is  •  cattle  eat  the  leaves 
voraciously.  They  are  said  to  destroy  worms  in 
their  bowels.  The  undooroo  wood  of  the  Northern 
Gircars  is  a  species  of  Bridelia. — Drs.  Roxh.,  0'5A., 
Gibson^  Wigntj  and  Cleghom ;  Captain  BeddomCy 
Flor,  Andh. 

BRIDGE. 

Pont, Fa. 

Brucke,  Bteg,    .    .     Gbr. 
Ponti, It. 


Baafai,      ....      Jap. 

Pol,  Pool,     Hind.,  Pers. 
Puente, Sp. 


Bridges  in  the  S.£.  of  Asia  are  built  of  stone, 
brick,  wood,  iron,  rope,  bamboos,  canes,  and 
twigs.  Hindu  and  Mahoroedan  rulers  in  India 
built  but  few  bridges.  The  Bhot,  Mongol,  and 
Tartar  races  of  the  Himalaya  and  Burma  have 
numbers  of  them.  In  Burma,  bridges  are  seldom 
wantinff  near  villages  where  nullahs  or  inundated 
fields  obstruct  the  communication;  near  towns 
they  are  sometimes  of  extraordinary  length.  The 
construction  there  never  varies.  Large  teak  posts 
are  driven  in  pairs  or  triplets,  with  bays  between, 
not  exceeding  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  Mortice 
holes  are  cut  through  those  parts  in  which  cross 
bearers  are  laid,  with  beams  and  solid  planking 
dver  those,  and  a  railing  is  added. 

The  most  characteristic  of  Hindu  bridges  are 
composed  of  stone  posts,  several  of  which  form  a 
pier,  and  are  connected  by  stone  beams.  Others 
are  on  thick  piers  of  masonry,  with  narrow  Gothic 
arches. 

Turner  tells  us  of  a  simple  bridge  for  the 
accommodation  of  single  passengers,  constructed 
between  two  opposite  mountains,  which  consisted 
of  two  large  ropes  made  of  twisted  creepers, 
stretched  parallel  to  each  other,  and  encircled  with 
a  hoop  (Embassy,  p.  54).  This  is  the  original  of 
the  jhula  or  rope  oridges  of  the  Himalaya.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  Mr.  C.  Shake- 
spear  advocated  rope  bridges  in  India,  and  one 
of  160  feet  span  was  erected  over  a  stream  at 
Benares.  The  bridges  of  Kamaon  are  of  four 
kinds, — a  simple  spar  thrown  across  from  bank  to 
bank ;  the  sanga,  bv  successive  layers  of  timber, 
those  above  gnulually  projecting  to  form  an  arch ; 
the  jhula  of  ropes  stretched  from  bank  to  bank, 
with  a  suspended  ladder;  and  (4)  a  single  cable 
across  a  stream  along  which  a  basket  traverses. 
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'  In  Jnmmoo  the  chika  or  haul  bridge  is  in  use ;  »* 
smooth  rope  of  several  strands  is  hung  across 
from  bank  to  bank,  on  which  traverses  a  wooden 
ring,  from  which  is  suspended  a  loop.  In  this  the 
traveller  seats  himself,  and  another  travening 
rope  pulls  the  ring  and  traveller  across.  Down 
the  curve  the  passage  is  quick,  but  the  pulling  up 
is  tedious.  The  ordinary  bridge  is  of  three  ropes, 
made  of  birch  or  other  twigs,  and  hung,  one  for 
the  foot  to  traverse,  the  other  two  a  yard  above 
it  for  the  traveller  to  steady  himself. 

The  jhula  consists  usually  of  three  ropes 
stretched  across  the  stream,  at  a  height  otSotlO 
feet,  between  two  buttress  piers.  The  three  ropes 
are  suspended  like  the  letter  Y,  two  parallel  ropes 
forming  the  upjper  plane  and  a  central  one  the 
lower  plane.  This  disposition  is  secured  by  large 
V-shaped  nrongs  of  wood,  which  at  intervals  of  four 
or  &ye  yards  are  secured  in  position  above  and  below 
by  thongs  of  raw  hide,  and  further  strengthened 
above  by  a  cording,  which  is  passed  across  betweeo 
the  two  upper  points  where  they  are  fixed  to  those 
ropes.  It  is  crossed  by  the  traveller  walking  on 
the  lower  of  the  ropes,  which  is  sometimes  of 
double  or  triple  strands,  and  holding  his  balance 
with  the  hands  on  the  upper  ropes,  which  run  at 
each  side  on  a  level  with  his  shoulders. 

The  Kaddal  bridge  of  Kashmir  is  made  of  wood, 
and  is  very  strong  and  durable.  It  consists  of 
undressed  logs  of  pine  and  cedar  timber,  the 
undressed  trunks  of  the  trees  supported  on  piexs 
20  to  25  feet  apart.  The  piers  rest  on  a  foimda- 
tion  of  stones  embedded  in  the  muddy  bottom  of 
the  river,  and  protected  by  a  cutwater  pointing 
up  the  stream,  and  built  of  loose  stones  filled 
into  a  frame  of  logs  of  wood.  Those  above 
Serahan,  opposite  Miru,  and  at  Poari,  whether 
swinging  or  suspension  bridges,  are  unsuited  for 
the  passage  of  sheep  and  mules.  The  elevation 
of  the  rope  bridge  (jhula)  at  Tuni  on  the  Tonse 
river  is  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Nara^  over  the  NjmSukh,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Jhelum,  consists  of  a  single  cord  stretched 
across  from  bank  to  bank,  and  secured  on  either 
side  to  some  projecting  rock  or  firmly  set  tree. 
The  cord  is  furnished  with  a  loop-cnuile,  which 
is  slung  on  to  it  by  a  forked  piece  of  wood.  Tbii 
last  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  cradle,  which, 
when  once  adjusted,  is  irremoveable  from  the 
cord,  though  it  slides  freely  backwards  and  for* 
wards  on  it  by  shaking  the  cord.  The  cord  ii 
made  of  a  climbing  plant,  with  the  straight  twig;! 
of  a  species  of  indigofera. 

In  the  N.  W.  Himalaya  the  timbers  used  for  ordi- 
nary wooden  bridges  are  Alnus,  «/>.,  Bombax 
heptaphyllum,  Cedrela  toona,  G.  serrata.  Phoenix 
dactyUfera,  P.  sylvestris,  and  Saliz  alba.  Fcr 
swing  bridges,  Andropogon  involuta,  Betulabhoj- 
putra,  Cotoneaster  obtusa,  Indigofera  heterantba, 
Olea  EuropsBa,  Parrotia  Jacquemontiana,and  Salix 
alba. 

A  writer  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society*! 
Journal  (vol.  xiii.  p.  614)  mentions  that  he  had 
seen  half  a  dozen  bridges,  within  as  many  milei 
of  Gherra,  made  by  intertwining  the  growing 
india-rubber  tree.  The  rope  bridges  of  the 
Pan  jab  Himalaya,  made  of  the  twigs  of  thi 
Parrotia  Jacquemontiana,  Deeaisne^  have  often  « 
span  of  300  feet.  Lt.  WQcox,  in  1825-28,  described 
a  bridge  or  saku  near  the  Dihang  river,  consist' 
ing  of  two  strong  canes  stretched  between  stagei 
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of  bamboo,  wbicb  are  secured  in  piles  of  the 
largest  portable  stones  heaped  up  around  them ; 
the  points  of  sospension  were  80  yards  distant. 
A  cradle  or  long  basket,  in  which  a  passenger 
maj  ntr  or  lie,  is  bung  on  the  eanes  by  two  loops, 
and  two  or  three  men  pulled  it  across  when 
loadecL 

The  three  riTers  of  Western  Yunnan  are  the 
Lan,  La,  and  Lung.  The  suspension  bridges, 
which  are  the  pride  of  Yunnan,  are  all  constructed 
on  the  same  principle, — ^five  or  more  ohams,  formed 
of  oTal  links  about  6  inches  in  the  long  diameter 
and  I  inch  thickness,  are  strained  very  tightly 
acrosa,  the  ends  being  imbedded  in  rock  or 
maaoary.  The  way  consists  of  planks  laid  on 
these,  not  suspended  from  them ;  and  two  other 
diaina,  hung  from  massive  gatehouses  at  both 
ends,  form  a  protection  and  assistance  to  the 
paasenger.  In  some  cases  the  road  chains  are 
tied  witb  bars.  The  bridges  vibrate  considerably, 
but  the  curve  is  not  great. 

It  18  mentioned  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Sodety^s 
Journal  (ziiL  61d),  that  on  the  top  of  a  huge 
boulder  by  the  river-side  was  growing  a  large 
indta-mbber  tree,  clasping  the  stone  in  its  multi- 
tode  of  roots.  Two  or  three  of  the  long  fibres, 
whilst  still  easily  pliable,  had  been  stretched 
acriMB  the  stream,  and  their  free  ends  fastened  on 
the  other  bank.  There  they  had  struck  firmly 
into  the  earth,  and  now  formed  a  living  bridge  of 
great  and  yearly  increasing  strength.  Two  great 
loots  run  directly  one  over  the  other,  and  the 
seeondaiy  shoots  horn  the  upper  have  been  bound 
round  and  grown  into  the  lower,  so  that  the 
ianoer  affords  at  once  a  hand-rail  and  suspending 
chain,  the  latter  a  footway.  Other  roots  have 
been  laeed  and  twisted  into  a  sort  of  ladder  as  an 
Mceot  from  the  bank  to  the  bridge.  The  greatest 
thiekness  of  the  upper  root  is  a  foot,  from  which 
it  tapers  to  six  or  eight  inches.  The  length  of 
the  bridge  is  above  eighty  feet,  and  its  height 
about  twenty  above  the  water  in  the  dry  season. 
One  bridge  measured  ninety  feet  in  clear  span. 
Tbey  were  generally  composed  of  the  roots  of  two 
<^poaite  trees  (apparently  planted  for  the  pur- 
pose) bound  together  in  the  middle; 

On  the  Wa-lingtia,  or  larger  branch  of  the 
river,  were  several  other  remarkable  bridges.  One 
OB  the  suspension  principle,  aoross  a  precipitous 
goige  on  the  road  between  Gherra  and  Tringhai, 
was  about  200  feet  long.  [It  was  composed  of  long 
rattans  stretched  between  two  trees,  at  a  height 
of  forty  feet  above  the  river  in  the  dry  season. 
The  footway  was  a  bundle  of  small  canes  Uished 
together,  and  connected  with  two  krge  rattans 
forming  hand-rails,  but  these  so  low  and  so  far 
ajMurt,  that  it  must  be  difficult  to  grasp  both  to- 
gether.    The  hill  Kasias  are  afraid  to  trust  them- 
selves on  it,  but  the  War,  or  men  of  the  valleys, 
cross  it  drunk  or  sober,  light  or  laden,  with  m- 
differenoe  and  security.    Still  further  up  the  river, 
and   near  the  little  village  of  Nongpriang,  im- 
mediately  under  Gherra,  is  another  specimen  of 
Kasia  engineering  and  ingenuity, — a  bridge  of 
aboat  80  feet  span,  composed  entirely  of  strong 
bamboos,  bent  into  a  semicircular  arch,  affording 
a  soand  footing  and  firm  rails  for  the  hand. 

The  bridge  luis  been  metaphorically  in  use  with 
many  nations  to  indicate  the  means  of  passage  of 
the  aoul  of  the  dead.  The  Zoroastnans  were 
deroot  believers  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
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and  a  conscious  future  existence.  They  taught 
that  immediately  after  death,  the  souls  of  men, 
both  good  and  bad,  proceeded  together  along  an 
appointed  path  to  the  bridge  of  the  gatherer, 
Ghinvat-neretu  (Haug).  This  was  a  narrow  road 
conducting  to  heaven  or  paradise,  over  which  the 
souls  of  the  pious  alone  could  pass,  while  the 
wicked  fell  from  it  into  the  gulf  below,  tLe  place 
of  punishment,  in  the  kingdom  of  Angromanyus. 
The  good  soul  was  assist^  across  the  bridge  by 
the  angel,  *the  happy,  well-formed,  swift,  tall, 
Serosh;'  and  as  he  entered,  the  archangel  Vohu- 
mano  rose  from  his  throne,  greeting  him  with, 
*  How  happy  art  thou  who  hast  come  here  to  us 
from  the  mortality  to  immortality.'  Then  the 
pions  soul  went  jo^ully  on  to  paradise. 

The  modem  Parsee  has  still  the  bridge  Ghinvat 
neretu  that  leads  to  heaven ;  and  on  life  departing, 
a  dog  is  brought  to  gaze  oa  the  dead  (Sag-did), 
that  its  passage  over  Ghinmt  may  be  secured. 
And  the  Mahomedan  has  the  Pul-i-Sirat,  across 
which  the  good  walk  easily,  but  it  is  as  sharp  as  a 
rasor  for  the  wicked,  whom  it  cuts  in  two.  There 
is  a  bridge  for  the  dead  in  Java,  and  in  N.  and  S. 
America.  In  Polynesia,  a  canoe  is  the  object 
lypified,  as  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with 
whom  a  boat  was  the  supposed  means  of  trans- 
port The  river  Baitarani  of  Orissa  is  the  Styx 
of  the  Hindus.— 2>r«i£>,  The  Northern  Barrier; 
TStmer;  Drs.  Ckghom,  Stewart,  and  Mamm;  Jour, 
of  Asia.  Soc.  xiiL  p.  614  ;  G,  RawL  u.  p.  389. 

BRIGGS,  a  general  officer  of  the  Madras  army, 
author  of  Letters  on  India ;  Translation  of  Fer- 
iahta,  Loud.  1829,  4  vols. ;  A  Short  Account  of 
the  Sheilly  Family,  Loud.  As.  Trans.,  vol.  vi.  77 ; 
Description  of  a  Persian  Painting,  ibid.  vol.  v. 
314;  On  the  Land-tax  of  India.  Editor  of  the 
Persian  Tarikh-i-Ferishta.  He  was  Assistant 
Resident  at  Poona  under  Mr.  Elphinstone  as 
Resident,  and  was  there  when  the  last  Baji  Rao 
moved  out  of  Poona  and  burned  down  the  Resi- 
dency, and  with  it  his  manuscript  of  the  translation 
of  Ferishta.  When  peace  was  restored,  he  re- 
translated and  printed  it— Z)r.  Bvisfs  Catalogue. 

BRIGGS,  H.  G.,  author  of  Cities  of  Gujarash- 
tra,  Bombay  1849 ;  On  the  Parsees,  Bombay  1862. 
--Dr.  Buist's  Catalogue. 

BRIGU,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  Vedio  sage. 
Many  traditions  are  related  of  him ;  his  name  is 
frequently  found  in  the  Hindu  writings.— Cofc. 
Myth. 

BRIHADRATHA,  of  the  line  of  Pandu,  father 
of  Jarasandha,  one  of  the  Barhadratha  dynasty  of 
Indian  kings.  According  to  Bunsen,  he  ruled 
B.C.  866  to  B.C.  847.— ^iifMcn,  iiL  p.  647. 

BEIHASPATI,  also  Brahmanaspati,  a  deity  of 
the  ancient  Hindus,  to  whom  several  positions  are 
assigned. — Dowson.    See  Hindu ;  VrihaspatL 

BRIHAT-CHAKRAMED.  Hind.  Sesbania 
aculeata. 

BRIHATCHITRA.    Hind.    Cassia  sophora. 

BRIHATEE.    Beno.    Solanum  ferox. 

BRIHAT  SANHITA,  an  astronomical  work 
by  7aratia  Mibira.— 2>oir«on. 

BRIJ  BHASHA,  the  Hindi'  tongue  proper. 
SeeBraj.  ©       r    ±- 

BRIKHOTSARG,  Brishotsarga,  or  Vrishot- 
sarga,  is  the  marriage  ceremony  performed  in  the 
name  of  the  bull  which  the  Hindus  of  N.  India 
liberate  on  the  eleventh  day  of  mourning  for  a 
near  relative.    In  the  Northern  Dekhan,  in  Oudh 
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and  the  N.W.  Proyinces,  these  are  known  as  aaur 
(tauruB)  bijar,  and  tbe  British  call  them  Brah- 
manv  bull.  They  are  a  nuisance  in  the  streets. 
See  Banotsarg ;  Jalotsarg. 

BRIKU.    Beng.    Agati  grsndiflora. 

BRIMDU,  Brimla.     Hind.    Geltis  Cancasioa. 

BRIMO  or  Duno.    Tibetan.    The  yak  eow, 

BRIM  POSH.    HiKD.    Nymphrea  alba. 

BRIN.    Kash.    Arctomys  bobac 

BRINDA.     Sansk.    Odmum  saoctum. 

BRINDABAN  is  an  ancient  town  in  Muttra 
(Mathura),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  lat. 
270  23'  20"  N.,  and  long.  77°  W  10*  B.,  and  6 
miles  north  of  Muttra;  population^  :2 1,004.  It  is 
the  centre  of  the  Vrinda  Vana  of  ancient  India, 
the  pastoral  and  forest  land  near  Mathnra,  where 
Krishna  and  the  Gopin  shepherdesses  sported. 
Hindus  of  Northern  India  regard  it  as  one  of  their 
holy  cities,  and  it  contains  a  large  number  of 
ghats,  wells,  tanks,  temples,  shrines,  and  sacred 
sites.  The  temple  of  Govind  Deva  was  erected 
1690,  by  raja  Man  Singh  of  Ambar ;  that  of  Madan 
Mohan  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  Gopi-nath, 
built  by  Raesil  Jai  about  1580,  and  the  great 
temple  of  the  Sikhs,  1845-61,  dedicated  to  Rangji, 
which  cost  25  lakhs.  The  Brahmakund  and 
Govindkund  tanks  possess  great  sanctity  for  Hin- 
dus, to  whom,  since  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
they  have  been  places  of  pilgrimage.  Hindus  also 
mike  many  other  pilgrimages  —  to  Pooshkur  in 
Rajputana,  to  Dwanka  in  Gujerat,  to  Joganath  at 
Pun,  to  Bsdrinath  in  the  UimaLaya,  to  Benares 
on  the  Ganges,  to  Ramisseram  near  Ceylon,  to 
Punderpnr  on  tiie  Bhima,  to  Tripati  near  Madras, 
Hinglaas  on  the  coast  of  Makran,  etc  Their 
religious  mendicants  even  travel  to  Baku,  the  site 
of  a  sacred  fire  on  the  Caspian.**  Ca^  Rev.  See 
Temples. 

BRINJ.    Pers.    Properly  Birinj,  husked  rice. 

BRINJAL,  Egg-plant. 


Bodingan,  .  StJVATRAN. 
Kattarikai,  .  .  .  Tah. 
Yankaia Tbl. 


Bengan, ....  HiKD. 
Taning,  Tmng,  Malay. 
Vartaka,  .  .  .  Sansk. 
Dirgavartaka, .    .      „ 

For  culinary  purposes,  the  vegetable  egg^  or 
brinjal,  Solanum  melongena,  is  one  of  the  best 
vegetables  in  India.  Several  varieties  are  exten- 
sively cultivated  and  eaten  by  all  classes.  One 
variety  is  a  large  roimd-shaped  fruit,  both  purple 
and  white;  another  is  white,  thin,  and  long;  a 
smaller  species,  again,  is  pear-shaped,  red  and 
purple  stnped ;  and  there  is  one  seldom  exceeding 
the  size  of  an  egg.  They  are  all  dressed  alike,  and 
used  both  in  curries  and  other  native  dishes,  and 
are  much  on  the  tables  of  Europeans.  Their 
propagation  is  by  seed,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rains.  The  young  i^ants  are  placed  at  about 
18  indies  apart,  and  require  watering  every  third 
or  fourth  day. 

BRINJ ARA.    See  Banjara. 

BRINKOU    Hind.    Berchemia,  sp, 

BRINRAJ  BUNGRA.    Hikd.    EcHpta  erecta. 

BRISARI.    Himd.    Edwardsia  mollis. 

BRISK ABDEO,  properly  Vrishabdeva,  has  the 
same  meaning  as  Nandeswar  of  the  Saiva  sect, 
the  bull  being  the  eiiigy  of  both.  In  order  to 
distinguish  the  particular  pontiff  to  whom  any 
Jain  shrine  is  consecrated,  it  is  only  requiidte  to 
look  on  the  pedestal  for  the  gymbo),  as  the  bull, 
the  serpent,  tbe  lion,  etc.,  each  having  his  pecu- 
liar emblem.— TWf  Traveh,  p.  97. 


BRISTLES. 

BorsteU Dut. 

Soies, Fr. 

Bonten, G&b. 

Seiole, It. 


Kama,  .  .  . 
Saeseciny,  .  . 
Sehtachetina,  . 
Cerdai,  Setas, 


.  Maiat. 
.  .Pol. 
.  .Rub. 
.    .    Sp. 


The  strong  hair  from  the  baok  of  the  hog  and 
wild  boar,  used  by  brushmakers,  shoem^en, 
saddlers,  etc.  Russia  is  the  great  mart  for  each 
bristles.  Those  of  the  elephant^s  tail,  hedgehog, 
and  bandy  coot  rat,  are  also  utilised. — Faulkner; 
APCtUloch,  Diet. 

BRISYA,  called  Vishu  in  the  Kamatie.  Is 
Hindu  astronomy,  the  15th-  year  of  the  cycle  of 
J  upiter. —  Warren. 

BRITAIN.  The  Unit^  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  a  dominion  in  the  extreme  west  of 
Europe,  which  now  sways  the  destinies  of  Brittsk 
India,  and  has  many  colonies.  It  is  ruled  over  by 
a  sovereign,  with  responsible  ministers,  and  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  viz.  the  House  of  Cooimons 
and  the  House  of  Lords.  And  for  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  there  is,  in  London,  a  minis4«r  with 
a  council  of  twelve,  composed  of  men  acquainted 
with  India;  it  also  sends  to  British  India  for 
administration,  a  Viceroy  and  Governor-Genial, 
with  a  Governor  for  Bombay  and  one  for  Madias; 
appoints  councillors  and  finance  ministers,  with 
judges  for  the  High  Courts  of  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  and  for  the  North- West  Provinces. 
For  the  command  of  the  three  Britiah-Indiaa 
armies,  Great  Britain  sends  three  Commanders 
in-chief,  with  several  generals  of  divisions.  The 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  has  many 
colonies  and  dependencies,  and  its  entire  dominiom 
are  usually  designated  tbe  Britith  Empire,  over 
which  it  roles  by  means  <^  viceroys,  govemorB* 
general  with  councils,  governors  with  oottncii% 
parliaments,  and  commissioners.  The  area  imd 
population  are  as  under : — 


Brit.     N.    America,    Gt. 
Britain,  and  Brii  India, 
British  Feudatoiy  India, 
Colonies  of  Great  Britain, 


t9q.  Mflea.       Popolation. 

5,438,000     188,514,001 

596,700       47,909,101 

4,562,000     161,486,001 

In  Europe,  it  moludee  Heligoland,  wtUi  &n 
square  miles  of  territory ;  Gibraltar,  with  less  thai 
two;  and  Malta  with  115, — the  last  two  being 
military  stations,  with  garrisons  amounting  tB 
some  14,000  men.  The  population  of  Heligoland 
in  1871  was  1818;  of  Gibraltar,  36,216;  andd 
Malta,  29,084. 

In  America,  in  tbe  Dominion  of  Canada,  a  popu- 
lation but  slightly  exeeedmg  that  of  IScot^ani 
inhabits  a  country  ten  times  the  extent  of  Scot- 
land, and  is  increasing  steadily,  but  not  rapidly, 
at  something  like  an  average  rate  of  14  per  eent 
in  the  decade.  Of  the  several  provinces  of  wbiel 
the  Dominion  is  made  up,  Ontario  (which  oontaia 
the  purest  Anglo-Saxon  population)  had  in  1871 
1,620,851  inhabitants,  Quebec  had  1,191,5U 
and  New  Brunswick  had  285,594.  Nova  Scotii 
had  387,800.  Prince  Edward  Island,  whieh  joinrf 
the  confederation  in  1878,  had  94,021 ;  and  Nev- 
fonndland  numbers  146,000  inhalntantB.  Besidd 
these  are  Manitoba  (formerly  known  aa  the  Be^ 
River  Settlement),  British  Columbia,  and  tb 
sparsely-peopled  territory  foimeriy  ruled  by  tfc< 
Uudson*s  Bay  Company. 

With  the  Bermudas,  but  excluding  the  ua- 
enumerated  provinces  of  the  North- Weat,  the  tod 
population  of  this  section  of  British  dominioai 
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fi-wt  down  at  3,789,670,  inhabiting  an  area  of 
3,376,925  square  miles. 

Tbe  West  India  Islands,  with  an  area  of  13,109 
iqaare  miles,  bare  a  pc^lation  of  a  little  more 
tkan  one  million,  and  there  is  abundant  room  for 
the  development  of  the  human  race  in  their  splen- 
did climate  and  genial  soil.  Jamaica,  which  had 
377,000  inhabitants  in  1844,  and  441,000  in  1861, 
ittdMd  in  1871  the  aggregate  of  506,164 ;  and  in 
the  last  ten  years  there  bis  been  no  devastating 
epidemic.  In  Barbadoee,  the  bhick  and  mixed 
population  is  growing  in  numbers,  while  the 
whites  are  dwindling. 

Faaaing  from  the  islands  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  to 
the  continent,  there  is  British  Honduras  or  Belize, 
a  dependency  of  Jamaica,  with  a  population  of 
21,710,  of  whom  only  377  arc  whites.  British 
Guiana  reckons  193,491  inhabitants,  excluding 
the  'aborigineB,'  but  including  48,976  ^ooolies,' 
iounigranta  from  Asia.  The  Falkland  Islands, 
with  803  inhabitants,  close  the  list  of  British 
American  possessions. 

In  the  African  Continent  and  the  adjacent 
iilandi,  Britain  daims  236,860  square  miles  of 
territcHy,  peopled  by  1,813,450  inhabitants,  of 
which  the  island  of  Ascension  has  27,  and  that  of 
Bi.  Helena  6241.  On  the  mainland,  Sierra  Leone 
had  38,936  inhabitanU  in  1871.  The  Gambia 
Settleonenta,  14,190  inhabitants ;  the  Gold  Coast 
about  400,000.  The  island  of  lAgoa,  which 
was  ceded  in  1861,  has  62,021  inhabitants,  of 
whom  94  are  whites.  In  South  Africa,  the 
colonized  or  partially  colonized  settlements — the 
Cape,  Qriqnaland,  and  Natal— comprise  an  area 
of  229,5^  square  miles,  and  have  an  estimated 
pODolation  of  961,505  inhabitants. 

in  the  Indian  Seas,  the  Mauritius,  with  its  de- 
pendent islets,  has  its  area  of  708  miles,  closely 
paded  with  a  thriving  population  of  330,460 
inhabitants,  the  Indian  immigration  numbering 
here  on  the  census  day  158,703.    West  Australia 
has  not  jet  been,  in  the  proper  sense  of  tbe  word, 
colonized,  and  has  only  24,785  inhabitants  to  its 
978,000  square  miles  of  domain.    South  Australia, 
with,  an  area  of  760,000  square  miles,  has  185,626 
whites  and  3369  aboriginal  inhabitants.    Victoria, 
with  an  area  of  81,000  square  miles,  has  731,528 
inhabitanU  (includmg  17,935  Chinese  and  1300 
ahorigiBea).   New  South  Wales  has  on  its  323,437 
square  miles,  503,931  inhabitants,  the  popuUtion 
iirlSSl  baring  been  no  more  than  29,000.    Queens- 
land has  120, 104  inhabitants.    Tasmania's  present 
popolation  of  99,328  is  only  10  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  registered  in  1861.    Norfolk  Island  c<m- 
tatns  a  total  population  of  40 1  sonli.    New  Zealand 
wrhite  population  numbered,  in   1871,  256,393, 
while  tbe  aborigines  (all,  except  a  couple  of  thou- 
sands,  established   in  the   North    Island)  were 
estimated  at  37,500.      In  1851  the  immigrant 
inhabitants  were  only  26,000  in  number. 

Tbe  island  of  Ceylon  showed  a  population  of 
?, 405,287;  Singapore  had  97,000  inhabitanU; 
Penang,  67,000^  Province  Wellesley,  71,000;  and 
If  alacca,  77,000.  The  island  of  Hong-Kong  and 
Jie  peninsula  of  Kow-loon  haye  an  aggregate 
popaJation  of  120,000. 

India  is  divided  into  twelve  provinces,  two  ruled 
>y  jTovemors,  three  bv  lieutenant-governors,  and 
eTen.  by  chief  commissioners,  the  Viceroy  being 
opreme  over  all ;  it  is  distributed  for  administra- 
ire  porposes  into  53  divisions,.  231  revenue  and 


judicial  districts,  and  11 14  executive  subdivisions. 
The  village  is  tbe  ^  recognised  territorial  unit,*  and 
averages  in  area  something  like  the  fourth  part  of 
an  English  parish.  The  population  of  the  British 
Empire  in  India  under  direct  British  control,  in 
1881,  was  209,217,694 ;  and  within  its  borders, 
under  sovereigns  in  alliance  or  as  feudatories,  the 
people  numbered  43,323,596,  b^ng  a  total  of 
252,541,210.  In  British  India  and  its  feudatory 
states,  about  190,000,000  profess  some  form  of  the 
Hindu  or  aboriginal  religicMds,  about  45,000,000  are 
Mahomedans,  and  3,000,000  Buddhists  and  Jains. 
The  empire  jao^eeaes  7,769,449  square  miles  of 
territory.  Tbe  United  Kingdom,  121,608  square 
miles;  the  colonies,  6,685,021;  India  and  Ceylon, 
962,820.  There  are  88  persons  to  a  square  mile 
in  the  empire ;  260  in  the  United  Kingdom,  201  in 
India,  and  141  in  the  colonies.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  in  some  parts  of  India  the 
density  of  population  more  than  equals  that 
of  Britain.  The  Empress  Queen  Victoria,  the 
British  sovereign,  rules  over  234,762,593  souls; 
her  people  dwell  in  44,142,651  houses. — Times, 

BRITASTAN,  mentioned  in  the  Brahmanda 
Purana  as  the  place  of  religious  duty,  ia  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
also  called  Switadwip,  or  the  White  Island,  and 
Suvaniadwip,  or  the  Golden  Island ;  is  oonjedured 
also  to  be  Irehmd.  The  British  islands  are  (it  is 
said  by  some)  sometimes  called  Chundradwip,  and 
likewise  Tricalasa,  or  the  island  with  three  peaks, 
viz.  Bajatakuta,  Ayacuta,  and  Suvamacuta.  Tbe 
British  isles  are  supposed  to  be  the  sacred  western 
isles  of  the  Hindus. — Warren^  Kala  Sanhita, 

BRITISH  GUM,  Mien  kau,  Chin.,  is  made  by 
heating  common  wheaten  flour  up  to  400^  Fahr. 
It  is  very  useful  in  the  treatment  of  starch  ^i^ 
dages. — Smith, 

BRITISH  INDIA  is  a  name  which  is  applied  to 
a  great  collection  of  different  races,  with  different 
religions  and  different  forms  of  government.  Its 
people,  in  manners  and  habits,  are  as  diverse  aa 
their  climates,  or  as  the  plains  and  the  mountains, 
fruitful  valleys  and  savage  jungles,  that  they 
occupy.  The  British  are  only  recent  arrivals.  In 
1625-26  the  East  India  Company  established  a 
factory  at  Armagam,  on  the  Coromandel  coast  In 
1629  a  mercantile  agency  was  formed  at  Surat ;  in 
1634  the  emperor  of  Dehli  granted  permission  to 
trade  ia  Bengal.  In  1645,  Gabriel  Broughton,  a 
ship's  surgeon,  obtained  for  the  East  India  Com- 
pany the  additional  privilege  of  planting  factories 
m  Bengal.  In  1881  the  British  territories  and  those 
of  the  allied  and  feudatory  chiefs  had  a  population 
of  252,541,210,  as  under:-- 

Brit.  Ter.,  209,217,614  tie.  :  Nat  StAten,  1^,823,696  via.: 
Bengal.  .  .  ,  68.  SLlV-^iO  Mysore,  ,  <  .  4,186,399 
Madras.  .  .  .  30,'?3iMSl|liiiTya<i,  .  ,  .  2,154,469 
Bombay,  .  .  .  lS,L'7S,4Hs:Tr.ivAuoore,  .  2,401,158 
„  Nat  States,  6,941. 031  Cochin,  .  ,  .  600,278 
„  Sind,  .  .  .  2.404,a^  Puducottiih,  .  281,809 
Assam,     .    .    .     4    I'J  :  liAiui^iinxiApilly,  26,388 

N. W.  Prorinoes.  32  J  >  Suudoor,  ,  ,  14,999 
Oudh,  ...  11  i  Kampur,  .  .  345,152 
Panjab.  British,  18  "  Nativi-Garhwal,       200,523 

Central  Prov.,  .  11  runjiib  Nat.  Ht.,   3,853,282 

Banna,  British,     S ,  7 ( '7 ,  t  J  r >  Khftituw  Troops,  8, 153 

Coofg,  .  .  .  17^,a^:t  Rajputatitt,  .  .  11,006,512 
Ajmir.  .  .  .  i.>3,07r3  Centrd  Iiidb,  .  9,200,881 
Berar,      .    .    .     2,670, i*B2:HyaerabavL      .     9,167,789 

The  island  of  Ceylon  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, though  in  the  East  Indies,  are  British 
colonies,  and  are  not  included  in  British  India. 
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The  British  had  been  trafficking  in  the  East 
Indies  for  some  time  prior  to  the  grant,  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  of  a  charter  to  a  company  of  merchants, 
who,  under  various  re-grants,  up  to  1833  con- 
tmued  to  trade  with  India,  whQe  they  were  also 
waging  wars  with,  and  acquiring  dominions  from, 
its  preyious  rulers.  Amongst  the  earliest  of  their 
possessions  was  the  island  of  Bombay,  which 
Charles  ii.  received  as  a  dower  with  his  Portu- 
guese bride.  The  British  power  did  not,  however, 
rise  to  its  present  magnitude-  over  the  ruins  of 
ancient  kingdoms,  or  by  dispossessing  dynasties 
that  had  long  held  sway.  But  the  fortunes  of 
war  set  aside  a  few  families  whose  dominant 

g>sition  was  almost  ephemeral,  and  whom  the 
ritish  succeeded  in  the  rule  over  the  various 
populations.  And,  brief  as  has  been  the  British 
dominion,  at  no  period  within  historic  times  have 
so  many  portions  of  British  India  been  so  long 
under  one  paramount  rule.  The  population  of 
all  India  by  the  1881  returns  is  252,541,210. 
Its  foreign  trade — imports  and  exports — is 
£124,840,000,  consisting  in  round  numbers  of 
imports,  £50,000,000;  exporte,  £74,000,000. 
Yet,  as  a  recent  writer  has  well  remarked,  there 
never  has  been  anything  like  a  British  conquest  of 
India.  No  plan  of  such  conquest  was  ever  formed 
in  Britain.  No  armament  ever  left  the  British 
shores  for  such  purpose,  nor  did  the  British  ex- 
chequer ever  furnish  subsidy  or  supply  with  that 
object;  and  further,  no  British  viking,  no  one 
likd  the  Norman  chiefs  of  the  middle  ages,  ever 
left  Great  Britain  to  found  a  nation  or  to  acquire 
a  principality  in  the  East  Indies,  but  a  trading 
company  and  their  officials  gradually  became 
transformed  into  the  most  powerful  oligarchy  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  first  occasion  of  the 
natives  of  Britain  coming  in  contact  with  a  force 
of  natives  of  India,  was  in  1664,  when  Sivaji 
attacked  and  plundered  Surat,  on  which  occasion 
Sir  George  Oxenden  won  the  applause  of  Aurang- 
zeb  by  an  uncommon  display  of  valour.  With  the 
formation  of  factories  and  the  hiring  of  troops  to 
defend  them,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  central 
power,  which  has  gradually  grown  in  strength 
sufficient  to  control  and  shelter  the  various  races, 
and  extend  its  sway  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
Indus. 

Madras  was  constituted  a  Presidency  in  1639, 
Bombay  in  1662,  and  Bengal  in  1682.  In  1773, 
the  €k>vemor  of  Bengal  was  made  (Governor- 
General  of  India,  with  certain  powers,  chiefly 
political  and  financial,  over  the  other  two.  In 
1784,  a  Board  of  Control  was  created  in  Britain, 
composed  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain's  ministers, 
who  in  that  ci4)acity  bore  the  title  of  Commis- 
sioners for  ihe- Affairs  of  India;  and  this  system 
of  superintendence  continued  until  the  year  1858, 
when  British  India  was  taken  under  the  direct 
control  of!  the  Crown.  During  that  interval  the 
home  administrators  of  India  had  consisted  of  a 
board  of  18  members,  called  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  These  directors  had  mostly  all 
the  patronage  as  to  appointments,  except  to  the 
higher  offices  and  commands  which  were  made  in 
communication  with  the  British  -ministry,  who 
likewise  originated  all  questions  of  Tpeace  and  war, 
poaaessad  the  power  of  revening  the  acts  of  the 
East  India  Company  and  those  of  the  Government 
of  India,  and  also  of  sending  oat  instroctioDa  on 
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special  matters  to  the  Governor-General,  without 
consulting  the  Directors. 

Sir  George  Birdwood  has  furnished  the  follow<^ 
ing  list  of  the  acquisitions  of  t^ritory : — 
1757,  20th  Deo.,  the  Twenty-four  Pwrganas,  from  thi 
Nawab  of  BengaL 

1759,  14th  May,  Maaulipatam,  from  the  Nixam. 

1760,  27th  Sept,   Bardwan.    Midnapur,  and  Chitt% 
gong,  from  the  Nawab  of  Bengal 

1786,  mh  Augt,  Boifld,  Behar.  and  Onmk,  from  thil 
Emperor  of  DehU.  -  ! 

1765,  dOth  Augt.,  Chinglepat,  from  the  Nawab  of  Arooii 

1766,  12th  Nov.,  the  Northern  Circan,  from  the  Nixam. 

1775,  2l8t  May,  the  zamindari  of  Bem^et,  from  tlfl 
Vizir  of  Oudh. 

1776,  22d  May,  Sabette  island,  from  the  Mahiatlaa. 
1778,  17th  June.  Nagore,  from  the  Baja  of  Tanjofe, 
1778,  18th  Sept.,  the  Guntor  Circar,  from  the  Nixam* 
1786,  Penang  idand.  from  the  King  of  Queda. 

1792,   17th   March,  Malabar,  Dindigol,  Salem,  Buji 

Mahal,  from  Tipn  Sultan. 
179&-96.  Oeylon,  from  Holland ;  in  1801,  made  a  coloi 
1799,  lith  July,  GoimbatoTO,  Canans  Wynad,  N< 

gheny  hula,  from  Tipu  Sultan. 

1799,  mh  Oct.,  Tanjore,  from  Baja  of  Tanjore. 

1800,  12th  Oct.,  the  Ceded  Districts,  from  the  Nizam. 

1801,  Slst  July,  the  Carnatio,  from  the  Nawab  of  Arcoi 

1801,  10th  Nov. ,  Gorakhpnr,  Lower  Doab,  Baieflly,  tram 
the  Yixir  of  Ondh. 

1802,  Slst  Deo.,  Districta  in  Bundelkhand,  ixom  tlv 
Peshwa. 

1803,  17th  Dec.,  Outtack  and  Balasore,  from  the  Ra^ 
of  Berar. 

1803,  30th  Dec,  UpperDoab^Dehlitemtoiy,  ate.,  frov 

Sindia. 
1805,  2l8t  April,  districts  in Gujwat,  from  theGaekwax 
1815,  2d  Deo.,  £amaon  and  part  of  Tend,  from  Nepal 
1817,  13th  June,  Saugur,  Huttah,  Dharwar,  etc.,  fr« 

the  Periiwa. 

1817,  Oth  Not.,  Ahmadabad  farm,  from  the  GaeVwar. 

1818,  6th  Jan^  Kandeah,  etc.,  from  Holkar;  Ajxnn 
from  Sindia ;  Poona,  parts  of  the  Konkana,  mad 
Southern  Mahratta  country,  from  the  Peahwra 
districts  of  the  Nerbadda,  Sumbulpore,  Patns 
etc.,  from  the  Raja  of  Berar. 

1820,  17th  Dee.,  Southern  Konkaa,  Iron  the  Baja  4 

Sawuntwaree. 
1822,  12th  Deo.,  Bij^ur  and  Ahmadnaggnr,  from  tk 

Nixam. 

1824,  2d  Aug.,  Sin^pore,  from  the  Baja  of  Johore. 

1825,  9th  Aug.,  Ghmsura  and  Malacca,  from  HoUand,  i 
exchange  for  Benooolen. 

1826,  24th  Feb.,  Assam,  Arakan,  Tavoy,  Tcmnmwaia 
from  the  King  of  Burma. 

1832,  Cachar,  lapsed. 

1834,  Coorg,  from  the  Baja  of  Coorg. 

1839,  Aden,  captured. 

1841,  Bhutan  Dwars,  from  the  Raja  of  Bhntaa. 

1843,  Sind. 

1845,  The  Jullundur  Doab ;  Serampur  and  Tiraiiq«ab« 

1849,  The  Panlab  and  Satara. 

1849,  Jeitpur,  Bundelkhand. 

1850,  Suxnbulpur,  S.W.  Frontier. 
1860,  Bughat,  Ois-Sutlej. 

1852,  Part  of  SikUro. 

1852,  Oodeypur,  S.W.  Frontier. 

1852,  Part  of  hmds  of  Mir  All  Murad. 

1852,  Pegu. 

1858,  Part  of  N.  Cachar. 

1863-M,  Nagpur  and  JhansL 

1856,  Oudh  and  TUii<n«. 

1865.  Boodawal  in  Kandeah. 

The  statistical  abstract,  also,  shows,  as  foUovi 
the  increments  in  the  area  and  popiilation  sine 
1839-40:— 


Year. 
1889-41 
1841-43 
1843-46 
1840-47 
1847-48 
184&-49 
184»-50 
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Sq.Mls. 

Pop. 
MiUions. 

Tear. 

8q.M1a. 

618,000 

147-99 

1860-51 

773,000 

628,000 

149-44 

1851-52 

779,000 

670,000 

15118 

1852^ 

806,000 

688,000 

155-83 

1858-54 

830,000 

694,000 

166-94 

1854-56 

834,000 

768,000 

166-73 

185&-66 

858,000 

709,000 

106-84 

1866-82 

800»0(|0 

PqpL 
lfUliS« 
1^-41 
167-SI 
109-81 
172-S 
172^ 
184-01 
184*1S 
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Boundaries. — British  India  is  enclofled  on  ita 
morthj  its  west,  and  its  east  by  mountain  ranges, 
amongst  which  are  to  be  found  the  highest  summits 
in  the  worid.  The  seaboard  on  the  south  extends 
from  CsDe  Monxe,  in  lat  24""  50'  N.,  and  long. 
66°  43'  £.,  to  the  Pakchan  river  in  the  Mergui 
distriet  of  Tenasserim. 

The  inland  boundarj,  on  the  west^  extends  from 
the  ArabiaQ  Sea  to  the  Himalaya,  running  north- 
ward from  Cape  Monze  along  the  Hala,  the 
Soliman,  and  t^e  Safed  Koh  mountains,  up  to 
the  Kabul  rirer;  thence  it  skirts  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  Himalaya  along  the  plain  of  Peshawur  up 
to  the  riTer  Indus,  and,  crossing  this  great  river, 
the  boundary  penetrates  the  Himalaya  up  to  the 
Borth-weatem  extremity  of  the  British  district  of 
Haiara,  in  Ut.  Sd"*  2'  N.,  and  long.  74''  9'  £., 
separating  Kashmir  from  a  group  of  independent 
trioes,  up  to  the  Chinese  province  of  Hi  or  Yar- 
kaod.  The  passes  througn  the  endoetng  moun- 
tains are  not  numerous,  and  are  all  diffi^t,  par- 
ticularly those  on  the  north  and  on  the  west.  On 
the  north-west  are  the  Khaibar,  837d  feet^  and 
the  Kuram,  leading  into  Af  shanistan ;  and  on  the 
west  axe  the  Gwalari  near  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  the 
lU  near  Dera  Ghari  Khan,  and  the  Bolan,  which 
at  top  is  5800  feet  The  districts  on  the  British 
side  of  this  western  frontier  are  occupied  by  many 
tribes,  nnder  the  admimstrative  control  of  the 
GommiBBioner  of  Sind  and  theLieutenant-Govem<Mr 
of  the  Pan  jab ;  the  foreign  side  being  occupied  by 
soaular  Baloch,  Brahui,  and  Pathan  tribes  under 
democratic  constitutions. 

On  the  norlhy  British  India  is  bounded  through- 
out by  Uie  Himalayas,  the  native  principality  of 
Kashmir  occupying  their  north-western  angle; 
among  their  more  southern  ranges  lie  the  indepen- 
dent states  of  Nepal  and  Bhutan  and  Sikkim ;  and 
op  to  long.  97°  5  £.,  the  mountain  face  of  Assam 
is  occupied  by  many  uncivilised,  even  barbarous, 
tribea 

Turning  south  from  Assam  in  97°  5'  £.,  the 
eastern  boundary  runs  conterminous  with  other 
tribes,  and  with  native  Burma  as  far  as  the  Karen 
highlands  and  the  Salwin  river,  where  it  joins 
the  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  runs 
flonth  with  it  to  the  Pakchan  river,  in  lat.  10°  48' 
14'  N.,  and  long.  98°  55'  40"  £. 

Sevnral  mountain  ranges  and  several  rivers 
traveiae  the  region  within  these  bounds.  The 
Vindbya  north  of  the  Narbada,  with  the  Satpura 
1 1  ills  south  of  that  river,  separate  Hindustan 
from  the  Dekhan,  and  from  prehistoric  times  their 
forests  and  valleys  have  given  shelter  to  ab- 
original tribes  whom  intru£ng  races  had  driven 
Prom  the  plains.  The  Vindhyas  run  eastwards 
rxxnn  Gnjerat  across  Malwa  and  the  central  parts 
>f  India,  rising  from  1500  to  4500  feet  high, 
tnd  the  Bajmahal  Hills  Jut  into  the  valley  of  the 
^Uuiges  in  l(mg.  80°  45'  £. 

The  Satpura  stretch  from  east  to  west  for  600 
nilcflL  Amariumtak  is  their  eastern  boundary. 
7beir  plateaux  are  elevated  between  3000  and  4000 
0et  arove  the  sea. 

From  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Himalaya  spurs 
nd  cfasins  project  southwards.  They  are  known 
aooeasively  as  the  Abar,  Naga,  Patkoi,  and  Barel 
Bji^eSy  culminating,  in  lat.  22°  N.,  iu  the  Blue 
roantain,  7100  feet  high,  and  then  stretch  south 
rider  the  name  of  the  Arakan  Yoma,  which 
0O  are  sheJtering  many  uncivilised  tribes.     The 


Arakan  Toma  range,  starting  from  the  Blue 
Mountain,  in  22°  37'  N.,  strikes  southwards  from 
the  mountains  of  S.E.  Assam,  separating  Arakan 
from  Independent  Burma  in  the  north,  and  from 
British  Pegu  in  the  south,  and  terminating  at 
Caoe  Negrais.  The  Pegu  Yoma,  starting  from 
Independent  Burma,  separates  the  valleys  of 
Sitang  and  Salwin,  and  terminates  near  the  head 
of  the  Irawadi  delta.  Further  southwards,  the 
mountains  on  the  Tenasserim  coast  mark  the  boun- 
dary line  to  the  Pakchan  river,  already  noticed. 

Within  these  outer  barriers  are  less  prominent 
ranges  running  north  and  south,  and  detached 
hilly  tracts  and  spurs  tenanted  by  tribes  in  various 
stages  of  civilisation,  but  mostly  of  a  low  tvpe, 
several  of  them  utterly  barbarous,  addicted  to 
human  sacrifice,  and  one  at  least,  the  Birhor,  still 
cannibals. 

On  the  east  of  Assam  and  Bengal,  the  low 
ranges  and  the  valleys  of  Hill  Tiperak  are  occu- 
pied by  the  Tiperah,  the  Nowattia,  and  the 
Riang  populations,  numbering  75,792  in  an  area 
of  3876  square  miles. 

The  Garo  hills,  in  the  S.W.  comer  of  Assam, 
between  lat  25°  9'  and  26°  1'  N.,  and  long.  89°  52' 
and  91°  3'  E. ,  are  occupied  by  a  race  with  polyandric 
customs.  The  Khassya  and  Jaintia  hilu  have  an 
area  of  6157  square  miles ;  they  lie  between  lat. 
25°  1'  and  26°  14'  N.,  and  long.  90°  47'  and  92° 
52'  £.  They  form  the  central  section  of  the  water- 
shed between  the  valleys  of  the  Brahmaputra  and 
the  Surma.  The  Garo  and  the  Syn-teng  of  the 
Jaintia  have  both  fought  with  the  British  for  in- 
dependence ;  the  Syn-teng  so  recentlv  as  1862-3. 

In  Kajputana,  the  AravaUi  hills,  from  6  to  60 
miles  broad,  and  rising  1000  to  2855  feet  above 
the  sea,  run  for  300  miles  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W. 
direction  between  the  Rajput  states  and  Ajmir- 
Mhairwara,  dividing  the  pUin  of  Marwar  from 
the  high  table-land  of  Mewar,  and  merging  into 
the  Vindhyas  near  Abu.  It  is  sparsely  occupied 
by  the  Mhair  and  other  Mongoloid  races.  M hairs 
of  the  Ajmir-Mhairwara  hill  tract  are  still  a  small 
body  of  69,234  souls,  in  an  area  of  602  square 
miles.  They  are  brave  mountaineers,  but  were  wild 
and  highly  predatory,  until  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dixon  transformed  them  into  disciplined  soldiers. 

In  Southern  India  are  the  Eastern  Ghats,  com- 
mencing in  Orissa,  and  skirting  the  east  coast 
southwards  to  Tinnevelly,  affording  shelter  to  many 
large  tribes, — Gond,  Juang,  Kandh,  Saura,  Ghen- 
suar,  and  YenadL 

The  Western  Ghats  run  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tapti  southwards  for  800  miles,  and  terminate  in 
Cape  Comorin,  presenting  several  high  peaks 
about  Mahabaleshwar  above  4000  feet,  and  in  the 
Neilgherries  up  to  8000  feet  elevation.  In  their 
most  northerly  parts  they  give  shelter  to  the  Bbil 
and  the  Koli,  and  in  their  southern  forest  and  hill 
tracts  to  the  Eadar,  Pulliar,  Malsi  Arasar,  and 
Maleali,  with  Irular,  Toda,  Badaga,  and  Eurubar. 

The  great  alluvial  low-level  tract  of  Northern 
India,  watered  by  the  Ganges  and  Indus  and  their 
tributaries,  is  known  as  the  Indo-Gangetic  plain. 
It  is  an  immense  expanse  of  flat  country  stretching 
from  sea  to  sea,  entirely  composed  of  alluvial  de- 
posits of  veiy  late  geological  age,  and  separating 
the  hilly  ground  of  the  Peninsula  from  the  various 
mountain  and  hiU  ranges  of  Sind,  the  Pan  jab,  the 
Himalava,  Assam,  Burma.  The  geological  forma- 
tions of  the  peninsular  area  are  arranged  in  the 
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Manual  of  Geology  a»  recent  and  poet-teitiary, 
csBQOZoic,  tnesozoic,  palnosoic,  and  azoic,  the  last 
comprising  the  Vindhyan  series,  the  transition, 
and  the  metamorphic  or  gneissio.  The  formations 
in  extra-peninsular  territories  being  recent  and 
post- tertiary,  pliocene,  miocene,  eocene,  cretaceous, 
Jurassic,  trias,  permian,  carboniferous,  and  siliirian 
and  infra-silurian,  all  the  infra-silurian  being 
nou-fossiliferotiB. 

Rivers, — The  navigable  rirers  of  India  are  the 
Ganges,  the  Indus,  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Irawadl 
The  Ganges  rises  in  the  Garhwal  State,  in  lat.  80° 
66'  N.,  and  79**  6'  40"  E.,  and  enters  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  by  many  months,  after  a  course  of  1557 
miles.  Under  the  name  of  Bbagirathi,  it  iasnes 
from  an  iee-cave  at  the  foot  of  a  Himalayan 
snow-bed,  18,800  feet  above  the  sea.  Twelve 
rivers  of  British  India  are  deemed  holy  by  the 
Hindus,  and  the  pusbkaram  festival  is  held  at 
them.  But  the  Ganges  is  the  most  sacred.  To 
live  on  its  banks,  or  near  it,  is  a  happiness; 'and 
to  die  on  its  banks,  or  in  its  waters,  a  great  privi- 
lege. It  is  used  for  navigation  and  for  irrigation. 
Its  catchment  basin  is  391,100  square  miles,  and 
maximum  flood-discharge  1,800,000  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

The  Jumna,  Jamna,  or  Yamnna,  joins  the  Ganges 
at  Allahabad,  after  a  course  of  680  miles.  Its 
source  is  in  Garhwal,  in  the  Himalaya,  5  miles 
N.  of  Jumnotri,  10,849  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  its 
catchment  basin  is  118,000  square  miles.  On  its 
banks  are  the  cities  of  Hamirpur,  Agra,  and  Dehli; 
the  eastern  and  western  Jumna  canals  have  been 
led  from  it  at  Faizabad  and  above  Agra,  but  in  the 
hot  weather  it  dwindles  to  a  small  stroam.  The 
Jumna  at  Agra,  and  at  other  places,  since  many 
years  had  been  bridged  by  a  line  of  boats,  and  now 
splendid  railway  bridges  span  it  at  Dehli,  Agra, 
and  Allahabad. 

The  Brahmaputra  river  course  is  1800  miles;  and 
it  is  navigable  for  steamers  up  to  Dibrugarh,  800 
miles  from  the  sea.  Its  drainage  basin  is  361,200 
square  miles.  Its  valley  is  the  province  of  Assam, 
and  many  tribes  occupy  both  its  banks.  At 
Goalanda,  about  half-way  between  the  delta 
head  and  the  sea,  the  Ganges  unites  with  the 
main  stream  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  farther 
down  with  the  Megna.  Their  combined  waters 
represent  the  drainage  collected  by  the  two  vast 
river- systems  from  an  aggregate  catchment  basin 
of  752,000  square  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  Hima- 
laya, together  with  the  rainfall  poured  into  the 
Megna  from  the  Burmese  watershed. 

The  Indus  river  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the 
Sindhu  or  S/jr^o;.  It  rises  in  lat.  32°  N.,  and  long. 
81°  E.,  on  the  north-western  slope  of  the  Kailas 
mountain,  the  Sutlej  river  rising  on  its  southern 
slope,  and  the  Brahmaputra,  under  its  Tibetan 
name  of  Tsang-pu,  at  some  distance  from  its 
eastern  base,  in  lat.  31°  N.,  and  long.  83°  E.,  and 


Between  June  and  September  it  rises  to  18  or  20 
feet  The  main  bed  alters  bat  little,  and  the 
greatest  volume  of  water  only  floods  a  mere  fringe 
on  either  bank.  In  1870  it  carried  away  a  SiU 
shrine  near  Dera  Nanuk,  and  it  still  threateiu 
damage. 

The  Irawadi  river  (Airavati),  after  a  ooone  o; 
900  miles,  disembogues  by  several  mouths  into  the 
Gulf  of  Martabaa.  It  rises,  by  two  branches 
from  the  Patkoi  mountains,  one  of  them  in  lat 
27°  43'  N.,  and  long.  97°  25'  £.,  the  other  a  littli 
to  the  east,  the  Myit-gyee  and  Myit-gne,  whid 
unite  about  lat.  26°  N.,  and  run  to  the  soutl 
along  a  catchment  basin  of  158,000  sqoare  miles 
It  is  navigable  above  500  miles  north  to  Bhamo 
and  at  Mogoung,  when  at  its  lowest,  the  hotton 
was  not  sounded  at  40  fathoms. 

The  Koladfn  or  Kuladan,  a  river  of  Arakan,  i 
supposed  to  have  its  origin  near  the  Blue  Monn 
tain  (22°  37'  N.),  and  it  passes  the  town  of  Akya) 
to  enter  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  narigable  fo 
50  miles  for  vessels  of  300  or  400  tons. 

The  chief  rivers  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  ar 
the  Mahanadi,  Godavery,  Kistna,  and  Cauvery ,  ami 
though  not  navigable,  are  valuable  for  irrigatioD 

The  Mahanadi  rises  in  the  Rupor  district,  i 
lat.  20°  10'  N.,  and  long.  82°  8'  E.,  and,  after 
tortuous  course  of  520  miles  through  the  Centn 
Provinces  and  Orissa,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Benga 
Its  catchment  basin  is  estimated  at  48,800  aquai 
miles;  its  flow  is  rapid,  and  its  flood-dischar| 
1,800,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  An  elaboraJ 
system  of  canals  has  been  constructed  to  ho^Mui 
ita  water,  and  designed  to  irrigate  1,60(^00 
acres. 

The  Godavery  rirer,  rising  near  Trimbak,  i 
lat  19°  55'  N.,  and  long.  73°  34'  E.,  50  mii 
from  the  sea,  runs  through  the  Hydeiabi 
dominions  into  the  Northern  Circars,  where 
forms  a  delta  of  3000  square  miles,  and  enters  tl 
Bay  of  Bengal  by  seven  mouths  (three  of  whi( 
are  large),  after  a  course  of  898  miles.  I 
drainage  basin,  112,200  square  miles.  A  gra 
dam  has  been  constructed  across  it  at  Dowlaisl 
waram,  the  head  of  its  delta. 

The  Kistaa  river  is  south  of  the  GrodaTeiy.  i 
also  has  been  largely  utilized  for  irrigation,  I 
throwing  a  dam  across  it  at  BezwanL  It  ria 
near  Mahabaleshwar,  in  lat.  18°  1'  N.,  and  loq 
78°  41'  E.  Its  catchment  basin  is  95,500  sqmi 
miles,  and  its  maximum  flood  disohaige  is  1, 188,0( 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

Still  further  south  is  the  Cauvery^  the  Xoc^si 
of  Ptolemy,  with  a  river  basin  <d  27,700  aqua 
miles.  It  flows  across  the  southern  parte  of  tl 
Peninsula.  It  rises  in  the  Western  Ghats,  in  li 
12°  25'  N.,  and  long.  75°  34'  E. ;  and  its  length  is  41 
miles.  It  is  one  of  the  twelve  holy  rivers  of  tl 
Hindus,  who  call  it  the  Dakshina  Ganga.  Crovi 
of  Hindu  pilgrims  annually  visit  its  banks,    fi 


16,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  Dihang  river  being  i  waters  are  utilized  for  irrigation  in  Mysore  andi 


supposed  the  connecting  link  between  the  Tsang- 
pu  of  Tibet  and  the  Brahmaputra  of  Assam.  The 
Indus  pours  its  waters  into  the  Arabian  Sea  after 
a  course  of  1800  miles,  its  drainage  basin  b^g 
372,700  square  miles. 

The  Ravi  in  the  Panjab  is  the  Hydraotes  of 
Arrian,  the  Sanskrit  Airavati.  This  stream  has 
been  utilized  to  supply  the  Bari  Doab  canal. 
In  March  and  April  its  depth  on  the  borders  of 
the  district  of  Amritsar  is  not  mor^  than  a  foot 
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Ooimbatore ;  and  at  Srirangam,  near  IVichinopoh 
a  prehistorio  Hindu  king  constructed  »  dam,  as 
led  off  its  waters  into  the  Cauvery  prooer  t^ 
Golerun ;  885,000  acres  in  the  districts  of  Trickit 
opoly,  Tanjore,  and  IS.  Aroot  are  now  irrigati' 
by  it,  yielding  a  revenue  of  £353,000.  In  tk 
benefits  it  bestows  on  those  districts,  it  vies  a 
usefulness  with  the  canals  of  the  Godavery,  tit 
Ganges,  and  the  Indus. 
In  the  river  system  of  British  India  there  ia » 
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pecalkritj  -which  meritB  notice.  Shortly  after 
■raiiiff  from  the  mountainB  amon^  which  they 
'rise,  ue  riTen  ran  through  low-lyug  yalleya  to 
the  sea.  Their  fall  is  ao  gentle,  that,  following 
their  wi&dii^  for  eyen  1000  miles  from  the 
ooean,  they  are  still  foond  in  beds  only  seven  or 
eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Whoe  the  united  streams  of  the  Panjab  join  the 
Indus,  the  altitode  is  only  369  feet  at  a  distance 
of  4d0  miles  from  the  sea ;  the  conflaenee  of  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna  at  Allahabad,  846  miles  from 
the  sea,  is  340  feet.  This  peculiarity  is  the  more 
worthy  of  notice,  because,  throughout  these  terri- 
tories, there  are  no  natural  inlaod  lakes  or  seas 
which  can  be  used  for  oommeroe,  most  of  them 
bring  <mly  fit  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  The 
hogest  natural  waters  in  the  country  are  equalled, 
and  in  many  cases  surpassed,  by  the  magnificent 
tanks  which  have  been  formed  in  several  places 
by  throwing  embankments  across  great  valleys. 
the  many  shallow  marine  lagoons,  known  as 
hadcwatera,  found  running  dose  around  the  shores 
ef  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
soBie  of  them  from  20  to  60  miles  long,  are,  bow- 
ever,  well  meriting  notice,  and  greats  attention 
than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  them,  as  they 
affoid  facilities  for  a  safe  inland  traffic  along  the 
coast  line,  the  violence  of  the  monsoons  and  the 
few  sheHeied  harbours  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Peoinsnla  rendering  navigation  at  times  peril- 
eoi,  and  periodically  impoasiUe.  After  the  East 
Ia£a  Railway  was  opened,  steamers  ceased  to  ply 
upon  the  Ganges,  but  they  still  run  on  the  Brah- 
m^mtra  and  its  tributary  the  Barak,  also  on  the 
Irawadi,  and  on  the  Indue. 

Awdent  India. — Dr.  Vincent  was  incliued  to 

believe  that  in  the  very  earliest  ttes,  even  prior 

to  Moses,  the  communication  with  India  was  open ; 

tftct  the  intercourse  with  that  continent  was  in  the 

bauds  of  the  Arabians ;  that  Thebes  had  owed  its 

nlendour  to  that  oommeroe ;  that  KemphiSy  from 

the  same  cause,  came  to  the  eame  pre-eminence, 

and  Cairo  succeeded  to  both  in  wealth,  grandeur, 

mad  magnificence.    Paaring  by  the  mythological 

BaechoB,  mho  Semiramis,  queen  of  the  Assyrians, 

who  is  said  to  have  croned  the  Indus  about  b.c. 

1960,  and  to  have  been  defeated  by  Stabrobates, 

aaabo  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  who  is  eaid  to 

have  led  an  army  to  the  Gaoiges  b.c.  1308,  we 

ecme  to  the  first  mention  in  the  Bible,  of  India,  by 

that  name,  in  the  book  of  Esther  about  b.c.  450. 

Of  the  ancieMt  djfnasties  who  ruled  in  India, 

Cokmel  Tod,  in  his  Rajasthan  (L  p.  44),  endeavoured 

to  bring  together  what  was  known  of  the  Solar 

mod  Lunar  raoea.    The  wrecks  of  almost  all  the 

wiaet  cities  founded  by  them  are  yet  to  be  traced  in 

rvnm^ — the  cities  of  Icshwaca  and  Rama  on  the 

SarjoOylndmprest'ha,  MatliooraySooTpoorayPooni^ 

on  the  Yamuna,  Hastinapura,  Canyacubja,  Raj- 

grrafaa  on  the  Ganges,  Maneswar  on  the  Narbada, 

Aitire  on  the  Indus,  and  Koo^usihulli  Dwarica  on 

the  ahore  oi  the  Arabian  Sea. 

Menu  calls  India  Aryavarta,  the  abode  of  the 
Aryans.  Bharata  or  Bharata-varsha  is  the 
ciMtoal  Sanskrit  name :  and  in  Sanskrit  poetry 
it  is  mentioned  as  Jamou-dwipa.  The  name  as 
Icnoiwn  to  Europeans  is  derived  from  the  river 
Sindbu,  pronounced  by  the  Aryans  Hindu,  and 
known  to  Europe  as  the  Indus.  The  Greeks  named 
tbe  people  ^Ulot.  The  seven  rivers,  Sapta  Sind- 
liaTafa,  m  old  Perrian  or  Zand  were  called  Hapta 
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Hindu;  and  to  the  presentday,  all  along  tbe  western 
frontier  of  British  India,  s  and  h  continue  inters 
changeable. 

The  first  Greek  who  speaks  of  India  by  name  is 
Hecatieus  of  Miletus,  fi.c.  509-486.  Herodotus, 
who  wrote  about  B.O.  450,  appears  to  have  heard 
but  indistinctly  of  any  but  the  woBtera  part  of  it^ 
and  that  only  by  its  being  tributary  to  Persia. 
He  mforms  us  (book  iv.)  that  Darius  Hystaqies 
had  despatched  Soylax  of  Garyandra  to  explore 
tbe  Indus,  about  b.g.  508,  and  that  he  departed 
from  CaspatTrus  and  Pactya,  which  were  situated 
near  the  bead  of  tbe  Indus.  Herodotus  con- 
tinues to  say  that  the  Indians  who  in  habit  towards 
the  north,  and  border  on  these  territories  of  Oas- 
patyrus  and  Pactya,  resemble  the  Bactiians  (that 
IS,  their  neighbours)  in  mannera,  and  are  the  most 
valiant  people  of  all  India.  The  eastern  part  of 
India,  says  he,  is  rendered  desert  by  sand» ;  which 
description  applies  only  to  the  country  lying  east 
of  the  Indus  and  south  of  the  Panjab,  and  this 
was  the  eastern  limit  of  Herodotus'  knowledge. 
Following  him,  Gtesias,  the  physician,  b.c.  401, 
brought  back  from  his  residence  in  Persia  only  a 
few  facts  about  the  products  of  India. 

Prior  to  Alexander  the  Great,  B.a  327,  there 
are  doubts  as  to  anything  historical  in  the  Indian 
accounts,  for  the  Sanskrit-speaking  Indians  had 
no  historical  pursuits ;  and  east  of  the  Indus  was 
earliest  made  known  by  tbe  learned  men  who 
accompanied  Alexander,  and  particularly  by  the 
writings  of  Megasthenes,  who,  b.o.  d06->^8,  was 
the  Greek  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Hindu 
prince  of  Pataliputra-pura.  Other  of  the  Greek 
writings  have  been  loet,  but  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
Arrian  have  given  them  in  a  condensed  form. 

Most  of  the  writers  about  Alexander  call  the 
inhabitanta  of  the  hilly  region  to  the  south  of  the 
main  ridge  of  Caucasus  and  near  tiie  Indus,  In- 
dians, and  also  moition  an  Indian  tribe  or  nation 
who  inhabited  the  seashore  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Indus ;  and  ck)se  to  tbe  Indus,  especially 
on  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  there  were  other 
Indian  tribes,  though  less  considerable  than  those 
two.  The  Indians  on  the  seashore  were  named 
OritcD  and  Arabitn,  and  are  recognised  by  Major 
Renneil  (Memoir,  p.  21)  as  tbe  people  called 
Asiatic  Ethiopians  by  Horodotus.  Their  country 
was  the  narrow  tract  between  the  mountains  of 
Baluchistan  and  the  sea,  separated  from  Makran 
on  the  west  by  the  range  of  hills  which  form  Mount 
Arboo,  and  on  which  still  stands  the  famous  Hindu 
temple  of  Hinglez.  The  Indians  whom  Herodotus 
includes  within  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  are  pro<> 
bably  the  more  northern  ones  under  Caucasus,  for 
he  mentions  (Thalia,  pp.  101, 102)  that  those  in  the 
south  were  independent  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 
Arrian  (Indica,  pp.  8,  9)  denies  the  alleged  inva- 
sions of  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Semiramis,  Sesostris, 
and  Gyrus ;  and  Strabo  (lib.  xv.  near  the  begin- 
ning) denies  the  mythological  invasions,  adding 
that  the  Persians  hired  mercenaries  from  India, 
but  never  invaded  it  (see  Diodonis,  lib.  ii.).  The 
other  Greek  writers,  though  they  speak  of  Indians 
beyond  the  Indus,  stri<^y  limit  India  to  the 
eastern  side  of  that  river;  and  Arrian,  though  he 
called  the  mountaineers  Indians,  from  the  place 
where  Alexander  entered  Paropamisus,  is  careful 
to  explain  that  India  lies  east  of  the  Indus ;  and 
Strabo  (lib.  xv.)  dedares  the  Indus  to  be  the 
western  boundary  of  India  from  the  mountains  iS9 
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the  sea.    Pliny,  indeed,  states  that  some  consider 

the  four  satrapies  of  Gedrosia,  Aiachosia,  Aria, 

and  Paropamisas  to  belong  to  India,  but  this 

would  include  two-thirds  of  Persia.    The  ancient 

Sanskrit  writers  also   regard  the  Indus  as  the 

western  boundary  of  India,  and  class  the  nations 

beyond  it  as  Yavana  and  barbarians ;  and  there  is 

a  tradition  that  Hindus  ought  not  to  cross  that 

river,  the  town  of  Attook  taking  its  name  from 

this  prohibition.    Later  on,  the  countries  between 

Hinaustan  and  China  came  to  be  called  the  Further 

In^,  or  India  extra- (rangem ;  whereas  Hind,  or 

India,  was  restricted  to  the  country  of  the  people 

called  Hindus  or  those  of  India  intra-Gangem. 
Conquerors  from  die  North' West. — From  the 

earliest  historic  times,  Persian,  Greek,  Scythic, 

Arab,  Turk,  Moghul,  and  Afghan  conquerors  from 

the  N.W.  hare  been  coveting  the  wealth  and  the 

fertile  plains  of  the  Gangetic  valley,  and  dynasties 

professing  Buddhism,  Hinduism,  and  Mahomedan- 

urn  have  been  striving  for  possession  within. 
Scythic  races  appeared  m  India  in  the  early 

centuries  of  the  Christian  era.    They  came  from 

the  inhospitable  mountain  and  desert  lands  in  the 
north   and  north  -  west ;  and  after  them  Turk, 

Moghul,  Arab,  and  Afghan  have  continued  to  the 
present  day  to  seek  dominion  in  the  more  genial 
climate  of  India,  and  to  engage  in  its  commerce. 
Darius  Hystaspes,  B.C.  518,  had  conquered  to  the 
N.  W.  part  of  it.  The  Greeks  appeared  under  Alex- 
ander B.C.  827-325,  and  under  Seleucns  e.g.  312, 
and  Menander  b.g.  181-161.  During  his  two  years' 
campaign  in  the  Panjab  and  Sind,  Alexander 
captured  no  province,  but  he  made  alliances, 
founded  cities,  and  planted  Greek  garrisons.  At 
Taxila  (Deri-Shaban)  and  Nikaia  (Mong)  in  the 
Northern  Panjab,  at  Alexandria  (Uchh)  in  the 
Southern  Panjab,  at  Patala  (Hyderabad)  in  Sind, 
and  at  other  points  along  his  route,  he  established 
military  settlements  of  Greeks  or  allies.  A  body  of 
his  troops  remained  in  Bactria;  and  in  the  partition 
of  the  empire  after  Alexander's  death  in  323  B.G., 
Bactria  eventually  fell  to  Seleucus  Nicator,  the 
founder  of  the  Syrian  monarchy. 

During  the  next  six  hundred  years  the  Greeks 
were  followed  by  Scythic  tribes  of  the  Su,  the  6aka, 
the  Hun,  theNaga,  and  the  Getn,  who  made  con- 
tinuous, several  of  them  successful,  efforts  to  remain. 
About  B.C.  126,  the  Tartar  tribe  of  Su  are  said  to 
have  driven  out  the  Greek  rulers  from  Bactria.  The 
Grseco-Bactrian  settlements  in  the  Panjab  were 
overthrown  by  the  Tue-Chi ;  and  during  the  rule  of 
Eanishka,  who  held  the  fourth  Buddhist  council 
about  A.D.  40,  Scythic  settlements  were  formed 
as  far  south  as  the  districts  now  known  as  the 
Central  Provinces.  Scythian  races  more  than 
once  overthrew  prior  rulers,  and  more  than 
once  sustained  great  defeats ;  but  some  of  the 
Kajput  dynasties,  and  also  the  Jat,  the  ancient 
Getse,  now  about  9,000,000  in  the  Panjab,  retained 
a  permanent  hold  on  the  country  east  of  the  Indus 
and  southwards  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  Jat 
princes  are  still  ruling  in  Bhartpnr  and  Dholpur. 

The  Sah  of  Saurashtra  (B.c.  70  or  60),the  Gupta 
of  Kanauj  (a.d.  319-470),  and  the  Valabhi  of 
Cutch  (A.D.  480-722), '  seem  to  have  opposed 
successive  hordes  of  Scythians.  But  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  believes  that  it  was  the  AYhite  Huns  who  over- 
threw the  Gupta  dynasty  between  a.d.  450  and 
475,  and  that  the  Saka  and  ^e  Hun  were  finally 

defeated  at  the  great  battles  of  Karur,  near  Multan  <  Hyderabad,  Mysore,  and  Aroot. 
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and  Maushari,  which  that  learned  writer  snppoMi 
to  have  been  jfought  between  A.D.  526  and  544. 

During  these  struggles  for  dominion,  Vikrama- 
ditya,  a  king  of  Oojain,  about  B.C.  57,  drove  back 
one  Scythic  invasion,  and  his  victory  gave  rise  to 
the  Samvat  era  still  current  in  India.  Sali?afaftDa, 
another  king  of  Southern  India,  is  supposed  to 
have  successfully  checked  another  Scythic  inva- 
sion,  A.D.  78,  from  which  event  the  Saka  era  ia 
reckoned;  but  the  repulse  was  not  pennaneot, 
for  Cosmos  Indicopleustes,  who  traded  in  the 
Red  Sea  about  a.d.  535,  speaks  of  the  Hun  aa  a 
powerful  nation  in  Northern  India  in  his  day. 

Tradition  names  Nushirwan,  king  of  Peraa 
A.D.  521-579,  as  having  invaded  Western  India 
and  left  descendants  there ;  but  from  that  time 
till  near  the  19th  century,  it  was  Arab,  Tork, 
Moghul,  and  Afghan  races  who  were  the  invaden, 
till  Portuguese,  British,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  French 
appeared  on  the  scene. 

The  Ehalif  Usman  (a.d.  636)  sent  an  expedition 
to  Thana  and  Broach.  A  few  years  later  (a.d. 
662  and  664),  raids  were  made  towards  Sind, 
which  the  jrouthful  Easim  (a.d.  712-714^  con- 
quered, again  to  be  lost  and  again  regained  (a.ix 
828),  only  to  be  finally  lost  again. 

The  Valabhi  dynasty  of  Cutch,  Malwa,  and  Uu 
N.W.  districts  of  the  Bombay  Presid^icy  (a.ix 
480-722),  seem  to  have  been  overthrown  by  tb 
Arab  invaders  of  Sind  in  the  8th  century ;  ad 
siDce  then  the  Mahomedan  dynasties  who  havi 
ruled  in  India  have  come  from  Centaral  Asia,  an< 
their  families  have  reigned  for  various  periods  froa 
20  to  831  years. 

The  Jat  settled  in  the  country  as  cultivators  o 
the  soil,  and  they  continue  to  the  present  da] 
engaged  in  husbandry,  but  with  the  Mahomedai 
dynasties,  the  Turk  Mahmud,  the  Moghul  Timui 
the  Persian  Nadir,  and  the  Afghan  Ahmad  sees 
to  have  been  attracted  by  the  hopes  of  plundei 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni  twelve  times  (a.d.  1001-1026 
made  inroads  on  the  south-western  parts  of  th 
country,  carrying  back  with  him  immense  wealth 
Timur  (a.d.  1398-99)  sacked  Dehli  and  Meeml 
and  left  fifteen  years  of  anarchy,  famine,  an 
pestilence  behind  him.  Nadir  Shah  (a.d.  1738-^ 
took  away  with  him  from  Dehli  eight  or  nhi 
millions  in  gold  and  silver  money ;  Ahmad  Sbal 
in  his  invasions,  obtained  the  Panjab  (1751-5S 
and  sacked  Dehli  (1756) ;  and  his  invaaon  of  176 
led  to  tlie  assassination  of  Akmgir  n.,  bat  aftt 
he  overthrew  the  Mahrattas  at  Paniput  (1761)  k 
left  India  never  to  return  to  it 

The  duration  of  such  of  the  invading  dynastii 
as  obtained  a  hold  of  the  country,  was  as  under  :- 
House  of  Ghazni  (Torki),    . 
„      Ghor  (Afghan),     . 
Slave  Kings  (chiefly  Turki), 
House  of  Khiiji  (Turki),     . 

„    TachalAk  (Panjab  Turks), , 
Timur  (Moghul), 
Syuds,         ... 
Lodi  (Afghans),  . 
House  of  Baber  (Moghul), 

Whilst  these  races  were  striving  for  the  pel 
session  of  the  Indo-Gangetic  plain,8eveTal  dynastia 
of  prior  occupants  in  the  south  of  Indiia  wen 
overwhelmed  by  Mahomedan  armies,  and  familitf 
professing  IsUun  formed  kingdoms  in  Gajenl^ 
Kulburga,  Beder,  Golconda,  Bijapnr,  Ahmad* 
nagar,    Malwa,    Eandesh,   Bengal,  Bcsrar,    Sintf 
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In  the  14th  century  (1347),  Hasan  Ganga, 
surnamed  Bahmani,  headed  a  ftaooeasful  rebellion 
in  the  Dekhan  against  Mahomed  Taghalaq,  and 
droTe  the  armies  of  Dehli  across  the  Narbada. 
Hasan  was  an  Afghan  of  bnmble  origin,  but 
had  attained  distinction  in  the  Peninsula,  and,  on 
deckuing  for  independence  of  the  empire,  be  fixed 
his  capital  at  Eulborga.  His  descenclants  reigned 
179  years  (1847-1526),  through  thirteen  genera- 
tions. Their  territory,  when  at  the  height  of  their 
power,  comprised  the  central  parts  of  the  Dekhan 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  Berar  in  the  north, 
southwards  to  (Jonjeveram ;  and  when  at  length 
the  dynasty  became  e£fete,  seyeral  smaller  houses 
assomed  sovereignty : — 

Adal  Shahi  of  Bijapar,  ....  1489-1579 

Ni»m  Shahi  of  Ahmadnaggnr,     .        .  1490-1595 

Kntab  Shahi  of  Golconda,    .  .  1512-1680 

Imad  Shahi  of  Berar 1484-1660 

BuidShahiofBeder,    ....  1498-1572 

Almost  oontempNDraneoiisIy  (1 38 6- 1 565)  a  Hindu 
nee  had  been  dominant  at  Vijayanagar.  But  it  fell 
to  a  combination  of  four  kA.  these  Mahomedan  dynas- 
ties, who  were  yictorious  at  Talikata.  The  aged 
monarch,  Rama  Raja,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put 
to  death  at  Kala-Chabutra  in  cold  blood.  The 
Tijayanagar  monarchy  at  that  time  comprehended 
sfanost  mil  the  south  of  India,  but  mutual  jealousies 
preTented  the  victors  from  extending  their  respec- 
tfye  frontiers,  and  they,  too,  in  succession  shortly 
dinppeared. 

Daring  the  14th  and  16th  centuries,  Bengal, 
Kandesh,  Malwa,  and  Gujerat  saw  many  chang- 
ing Mahomedan  monarchies;    but  in  the  17th 
century  (166^)  a  great  Hindu  power  was  formed 
in  tiie  Peninsula  by  Siraji,  a  Ji&hratta,  a  brave 
and  skilful  leader,  between  whom  and  the  Maho- 
medans  no  faith  was  held,  and,  on  his  dea^,  a 
Brahman  tribe,  with  the  title  of  Peshwa,  continued 
to  direct  the  energy  which  Sivaji  had  evoked. 
Tlie  emperor  of  Dehli,  Aurangzeb  (Alamgir  i.), 
during  a  long  life  strove  to  hold  the  Central 
Dekhan,  but  from  his  death,  a.d.  1707,  the  Moghul 
dominion  there  was  practically  at  an  end,  and  for 
the  next  fifty  years  the  empire  even  of  all  India 
wmvend  between  the  Mahrattas  of  Poona  and  the 
Mogfauls  of  DehH.    The  Peshwas,  however,  never 
noovered  from  the  destruction  of  their  army  at 
Fsnipat  (1761) ;  and  the  British  under  Olive,  and 
HastingB,  and  (3oote,  and  Laurance,  and  Hector 
llunro,  obtained  a  prominence  which  they  still 
maintain ;  the  Mahratta  territories  of  the  Peshwas 
became  partitioned  into  many  separate  states,  often 
9A    war, — ^Kolhapur,    Satara,   Gujerat,   Gwalior, 
Indofe,   Tanjore,  and   Berar,  with  many  Hindu 
ofaoefahips  along  the  valleys  of  the  Eistna  and  its 
affluents.    During  the  convulsions,  Mahomedans 
oi  Arab,  Afghan,  Pathan,  and  Turk  descent  seized 
on  Onddapah,  Hyderabad,  Kumool,  Banaganapilly, 
^he  Camatic,  and  Mysore;  chief  officers  of  the 
Jiabrattas  retained  the  jaghir  lands  which  had  been 
jMsigned  for  their  own  salaries  and  that  of  their 
followers ;  and  rajas  of  Sundur,  Mudhol,  Akalkot, 
susd  sirdars  of  the  Dekhan,  still  hold  these  estates. 
The  power  of  the  Walajaii  family  of  Arcot  in  the . 
Oamatic,  closed  after  a  few  troubled  years.    Hyder 
^11  and  his  son  Tipu,  after  a  brief  sway  in  the 
Mysore,  which  they  had  won,  were  followed  b^  a 
Hioda  monarch.    Numerous  Hindu  polygar  chiefs 
apportioned  among  themselves  the  lands  of  the 
^Wfaans  of  Cuddapah ;  Satara,  Berar,  and  Tanjore 
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disappeared  as  Mahratta  dynasties ;  and  in  1839 
the  rathan  ruler  of  Kumool,  dreaming  of  con- 
quests, was  overthrown  in  battle  at  Zorapore. 

In  the  north-west,  since  many  thousand  years, 
the  Panjab  has  been  a  battle-field  of  the  races 
contending  for  empire ;  and  within  historic  times, 
Greek  and  Scythian,  Hindu  and  Buddhist,  Turk 
and  Moghul,  Arab,  Persian,  Afghan,  and  British 
have  been  there.  At  the  close  of  the  18th  century, 
Raniit  Singh,  an  able  ruler  of  the  Sikh  faith, 
established  his  sway  over  all  the  parts  of  it  west 
of  the  Sutlej,  and  he  conquered  also  Kashmir. 
But  anarchy  followed  his  death  (1839);  and  the 
latest  contest  for  dominion  was  by  the  East  India 
Companv,  who  fought  for  safety  at  Moodkee, 
Firozahah,  Aliwal,  and  Sobraon  in  1845,  and  at 
Gujerat  in  1849,  on  which  maharaja  Dhulip 
Singh  transferred  his  sovereignty  to  the  British. 
A  few  years  later  on  (1856),  the  king  of  Oudh, 
hereditary  wazir  of  the  Moghul  empire,  was  set 
aside  for  utter  misrule.  The  following  year  the 
titular  Moghul  dynasty  of  Dehli  threw  in  their  lot 
with  mutineers,  and  were  swept  awav.  And  the 
Mahomedan  states  of  Hyderabad,  Bhopal,  and 
Banaganapilly,  with  the  Hindu  kingdoms  at  Bhart- 

5ur,  Dholpur,  Baroda,  Cochin,  Mysore,  Jodhpur, 
eypore,  Oodeypur,  and  Travancore  in  Hindustan, 
in  Kajputana  and  in  the  Dekhan,  remain  the  oldest 
dynasties  among  the  princes  of  India, — ^the  roost 
ancient,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  being  the  Rajput 
houses  of  Oodejpur  and  Jodhpur. 

Within  historic  times,  except  for  brief  intervals 
and  in  very  small  principalities,  theandent  people 
of  India  have  never  had  rulers  of  their  own  races. 
Periodical  literature  not  infrequently  alludes  to 
British  domination  as  a  foreign  rule.  But  the 
imperial  dynasties  ruling  from  Dehli  had  merely 
a  military  occupation;  the  cultivators  of  the 
Rajput  states,  uid  of  the  (Jaekwar,  of  Holkar, 
and  of  Sindia,  are  largely  of  the  Kurmi,  Kunbi, 
Kach^hi,  and  Mali  races,  and  of  the  aborigmal 
Gk>nd,  Koli,  Meena,  Mhair,  Bhil,  and  others. 
Hyderabad,  in  the  Dekhan,  is  a  very  compact 
Mahomedan  state,  with  eleven  millions  of  popu- 
lation, but  its  people  are  almost  all  Teling,  Cfanar- 
ese,  Mahratta,  ana  Gond,  in  nearly  equal  numbers. 
The  population  of  Mysore  is  of  a  most  varied 
character ;  and  the  Hindu  kinadom  of  Travancore, 
'another  compact  state,  has  rulers  of  the  Nair  race, 
and  the  bulk  of  their  subjects  professing  some 
form  of  Hinduism,  has  only  440,932  Nair  in  a 
population  of  3,311,379. 

Cities, — With  such  continuous  revolutions,  the 
people  have  never  bad  time  to  collect  into  large 
town  populations.  Tradition  tells  of  Ajodhya  as  a 
great  city,  .covering  an  area  of  ninety-six  miles, 
but  there  are  now,  perhaps,  more  large  towns  than 
India  has  ever  before  known,  and  even  jQt  only 
139  of  them  have  more  than  20,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  former  unsettled  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  cn^ving  of  the  people  for  protection  in 
their  peaceful  labours,  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
histories  of  the  strictly  British  towns  of  Galcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay.  At  these  three  cities,  for- 
tresses were'  erected  by  the  British,  and  the  people 
have  gathered  around  them.  The  great  capital  of 
British  India,  which  now  contains  a  population 
of  794,646  souls,  was,  at  the  dose  of  the  17th. 
century,  a  cluster  of  three  small  mud  hamlets. 
The  onlv  previous  notice  of  'Kalikata*  is  a  brief 
entry  of  it  as  a  rent-paying  village  in  the  emperor 
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Akbar's  great  Btatistioal  survey  of  1596.  Bui  in 
1686  the  English  merchants  at  Hoogly,  being 
compelled  to  quit  their  factory  in  conaequenoe  of 
a  ruptnre  with  the  Moghul  authorities,  retreated, 
under  their  president,  Job  Ghamock,  to  Sut&nati, 
a  village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  now  a 
northern  quarter  of  Calcutta.  In  1696  they  built 
the  original  Fort  William^  and  a  lew  years  later 
purcha^d  the  three  villages  of  Sutanati,  Kalikata, 
and  Govindpur  from  Prince  Azim,  son  of  the 
emperor  Aurangseb.  But  with  the  security  given 
by  its  fortress  and  its  bordering  river,  the  popula- 
tion is  now  approaching  a  million  of  souk. 

Madras,  as  it  is  called  by  the  British,  is  still  only 
known  to  the  people  as  a  ooUeetion  of  several 
hamlets,  Ghinapatan,  Mutialpet,  Yepery,  Nangam- 
bakam,  and  others.  In  March  1639,  Frands 
Day,  chief  of  the  commercial  settlement  at  Anna- 
gon,  obtained  from  the  representative  of  the 
Yijayanagar  dynasty  a  grant  of  the  site  on 
which  Madras  now  stands,  and  a  factory  with 
some  slight  fortifications  was  at  once  constructed. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  there  were  a  thousand  people 
in  all  the  hamletsu  But  the  natives  settled  around 
the  factory,  a  better  fort  was  built,  and  at  the 
census  of  1881  the  population  numbered  406,117. 

Bombay  Island  formed  part  of  the  dower  of 
Catharine,  queen  of  Charks  ii.  of  England,  who 
in  1688  transferred  it  to  the  East  India  Company 
for  an  annual  payment  of  £10.  The  population 
was  estimated  at  10,000  souls.  The  Company 
strengthened  the  fortifications;  in  1673  the  in- 
habitants numbered  60,000 ;  piracy  was  put  down; 
its  isUmd  position  further  protected  it,  and  in 
1881  its  population  had  increased  to  773,196. 

Similar  increments  are  going  on  in  and  around 
all  the  sites  taken  up  by  the  British  as  canton- 
ments and  military  stations.  Secunderabad,  for 
instance,  had  no  existence  until  tiie  British  Sub- 
sidiary force,  during  the  reign  of  Secunder  Jah 
(1803),  encamped  on  its  present  site ;  but  its  in- 
habitants in  1868  numbered  32,000  in  7938  houses. 

In  the  war  with  Burma  of  1852-53,  Rangoon, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Irawadi,  was  taken  by  the 
British,  and  its  population  was  estimated  at 
25,000;  in  1872  it  had  89,897  (99,745)  inhabitants, 
but  in  1881  its  population  reached  134,176  souls. 

The  great  towns,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras, 
Rangoon,  continue  to  attract  immigrants  from  all* 
iMurtB  of  Asia.  The  1881  census  showed  the 
foreign  residents  to  be,  —  Asiatics  not  natives 
of  India,  540,989 ;  British,  75,734 ;  Europeans, 
88,463 ;  Africans,  Americans,  Australians,  6961. 

The  540,989  Africans  and  Asiatics  not  natives 
of  India  comprised — 


Abywriniaiw, 
Afghani, 


Arabs  (Bombay  6090),  8,811 
ArmenianB,    .  1,264 

Baluoh,  Panjab,  235,123 
„  Bombay,  144,772 
Bhotia  in  Auam,  .  339 
Bnhoi,  .  .  •  845 
KMhmiri,  142 

Chinese  (Burma  12,109), 

13,340 
Japanese,  .  3 


90  Jew, 
3,1911  Blalay, 


7,626 
1,498 


MeknuiiinKuraohee,  5,! 
Manipuri  (in  Assam),  11,866 
Nepalese,  .  .  31,182 
Parsee,  .  .  .  69,476 
Persian,.  •  .  3,646 
Siamese,  •  •  68 
Syrian,  «  •  •  69 
Turk,  ...  923 
Others,  .        .       .    2,066 


Most  of  the  Parsees  are  permanent  residents, 
and  portions  of  the  others  must  also  be  so  classed, 
but  the  numbers  suffice  to  show  the  continuous 
stream  of  immigrant  races. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  Kolarian  and 


Dravidian  races  emigrate  freely.  Rangoon,  Tavoy, 
Mergui,  Malacca^  Penang,  and  Singapore  cootain 
many  of  them ;  and  the  more  distant  Mauritias, 
Bourbon,  8.  Africa,  Weat  Indies,  sad  Ceatnl 
America  have  received  numbers.  From  1876-77 
to  1880-81,  the  following^ 
1876-77,  .  Left  British  India  10,036  Betnned  4,486 
1877-78,    .  „  25,219  „       4,400 

1878-79,    .  „  22,092  „       5,686 

1879-80,    .  „  17,426  „       7,185 

1880-81,    .  „  16,794  „       7,061 

Population, — ^The  census  taken  of  India  in  1881 
has  not  yet  (October  14,  1882)  been  checked.  It 
showed  a  population  of  252,541,210  in  an  area  of 
1,477,763  square  miles.  In  these  numbers,  how- 
ever, are  included  provinces  which  are  BritiBh 
proper,  and  also  territories  belonging  to  native 
princes  and  chiefs  under  treaty,  subsidiary  or 
other  alliance,  as  here  shown : — 


Brituh  DUtrictt- 

Pop.. 

Area.  >8q.m. 

BeDgal(Sikkim  wanting>68,829~920 

155,997,   401 

MadTts,  . 

30,889,181 

140.888     2S6 

Bombay  Brit,  tenitoxy. 

18,978,488 

f 

Bombay  Nattve  States, 

8.941,681 

126.445     ISO* 

Bind,       . 

2.404,984 

Aswun,    .       .       . 

4,815.157 

45.808       90 

N.W.  Provinces,    . 

32,699,486 

81,748     376 

Oudh,      .       .       . 

11,407,625 

24,213'   46» 

Panjab  Brtt  territory) 
(Lahoul,  8piti,aiid5. 
Hazara  excluded),    ) 

1 

18,786,107 

107,010 1   166 

Central  Provinces, 

11,506,140 

84,908 1     97 

Britiab  Burma,      . 

8,707,646 

87,220)     43 

coong,    .      .     . 

178,283 

1,572'   118 

AJmIr,     . 

458,075 

2,711      167 

Berar,      .        .        . 

2,670,982 

209,217,614 

17,711  .   151 

Mysore,  . 

4,186,899 

24,744*    169 

Baroda,   . 

2,154,469 

4,899  t    .. 

Travancore,    . 

2,401,168 

6,730      .. 

Cochin,   . 

600,278 

1,361  1    .. 

Rampur, 

545,162 

945  1    .. 

NatGarfawalorTeluri, 

200,528 

4,180      .. 

Native  States, 

3.853,282 

•14,742      .. 

Panjab,  .       .       . 

5,370.096 

■    .. 

Khalbar  troops, 
Bfljptttsxia8t.(e8tim.), 
Central  India  and 

8,168 

..       1    .. 

11,005,149 

180,060       77 

Bnndelkhand,     . 

9,200,881 

89,0961     98 

Hyderabad,    .       . 

9,167,789 

48,828^696 

80,000     112 

252,541,210 

285,022 

178  1    .. 

Portnguese  Posseavioiis, 

444,617 

729,680 

1.086      .. 

•  Excluding  Bind. 

Enumerations  of  the  British  territories  htA 
been  previously  made  between  the  years  1866  and 
1875,  and  the  following  is  a  oomparatiye  state* 
ment  of  populations  according  to  census  ol  1881 
and  the  previous  census : — 


Provinee. 

Censns  of 
1881,  both 

PWV. 

Census. 

Year  of 

Census. 

Differ. 
encep.& 

Bengal,  .       . 

68,629,990 

62,700,406 

isn 

+  10 

Assam.  .       . 

4,815,157 

4,056.054 

isn 

+  19 

Madras, 

80,889,181 

81,597,872 

1871 

-  2-4 

Bombay. 

18,978,488 

14,088,350 

1879 

-    t 

Do.    Nattve  8ta 

tea,     6,941,681 

6,786^855 

1872 

+  « 

Total,  . 

20,920,119 

20,825,214 

u 

Slnd,      . 

2,404,934 

2,192,415 

187S 

N.W.  Provinces  ( 

flx.) 

eluding  Bampnrs 

ndS-  82,699,436  ;30.769.056 

1872 

+  1* 

Native  Oarhwal), 

) 

Oadh,     .       . 
Panjab  ffirit.ter.o 
Central  Provinces, 

11,407,696 

11,919,«75 

1868 

. 

kl-t 

nly),  18,786.107 

17,611.498 

1868 

, 

.    7 

11,506,149 

9,851.229 

1872 

. 

•  25 

Berar,     . 
British  Burma, 

2,670,982 

9,281.566 

1867 

. 

•90 

8,707,646 

9,747,148 

18T» 

« 

•  35 

Mysore, . 

4,186,899 

5,065.412 

1871 

-17 

Coorg,    .       . 

178,288 

168,819 

1871 

tl 

AJmlr.     .       . 

468,0176 

496.208 

1866 

Baroda,  .       . 

2,154.469 

8.000,995 

187S 

+   8 

Travancore,   . 

2,401,158 

2,808,801 

1875 

+   4 

Cochin,  .       . 

600,278 

601,114 

1875 

-14 

Grand  total  of  17  Pi 

■ovB.|218.569,918 .206,771,853 

.. 

45-1 
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Provinces  in  India  according  to  (unchecked)  census 
oC  1881,  and  total  of  sexes  in  previous  census : — 


Prerions 

of  1881. 

Census. 

Bothaexaa. 

Malea. 
*34,220,905 

Females. 

Bothsexas. 

6«MB*1-.         . 

68.829,920 

*84,601,015 

62,709,406 

i^r^ ' 

4,815,157 

2.465.453 

2,349,704 

4,056,054 

Mftilna, 

90,839,181 

15,242.129 

15.597,059 

81,597,872 

^**y'.    • 

18,978,488 

7,164,824 

6,813,664 

14.088,359 

»  X&tiTe  8tat«8 

6^941,681 

3.575,471 

3,366,160 

6,786,855 

Knd.      .        . 

2.404,984 

1,311,006 

1,093,928 

2,192,415 

N.W.  Prova., 

32.099,486 

17,041,020 

15,658,416 

30.769,056 

Rampar, 

545,152 

284.593 

260,559 

Nftt.  OAiliwal, 

200,628 

102,044 

98.479 

.• 

^^^ 

33,445,111 

17,427,657 

16,017.454 

. 

2^v  •     • 

11,407,025 

5,860,960 

5,546,665 

ll,2i'9,675 

PmjKb- 

Bntiah  ter.,  . 

118.786,107 

10,189,727 

8,596,360 

17,611,498 

NfttiTe  States, 

3,853,282 

2,106,359 

1,746,923 

8,153 

7,970 

188 

*• 

TotaJ. 

22,647,542 

12,304,056 

10,343,486 

Qantral  Fiotb.. 

ll.fi05.149 

5,801,794 

6,708.855 

9,261.229 

"yj"^i» 

2.670,982 

1,378,997 

1,291.985 

2,231,565 

vitiah  Buraa, 

3,707,646 

1,987,426 

1,720,220 

2,747,148 

■jwite,. 

4,166.300 

2,086,292 

2,100,107 

6,066,412 

S*?*  •     • 

178,283 

100,854 

77,429 

168,812 

Bi^iputana,     . 

tll.005.512 

No  sex 

detaiU. 

A^nfr.    .        . 

458,075 

243,904 

209,171 

426,266 

OBtnllBdte, 

9.800.881 

4,848,758 

4.362,128 

Btooda,  . 

2,164.469 

1,128,811 

1,031.158 

2,000,225 

Hjtfenbad,    . 

9,167,789 

54,568,993 

94,448.796 

Tkmiioote»   . 

2,401,168 

1,197,134 

1,204.024 

2,308,891 

CaeUn.  .        . 

600,278. 

301,415 

298.868 

601,114 

Offand  total. 

252,641,210 

123,211,827  fll8,166,871 1 

.. 

*  Population  detaila  for  SikUm  -inmtins.  Excluding  Kaiza 
bills,  not  MMoaed.  ^ 

t  Kxrlniiing  population  of  the  Lahoul,  Spitt,  and  Hazara  Dis- 
trkts,  not  eenaused. 

t  Apptoxiiiiata. 

I  Population  detaHa  for  Faqgah  Districts  wanting. 

Xflie. — Tbe  differenoe  of  11,163,512  between  the  grand  total 
of  eolnmna  8  and  4  and  that  of  column  2  is  accounted  for  by 
thM  abaonea  of  sex  details  for  the  whole  of  RiOputana,  for  the 
Psai^yi  Diatricfta  Of  Hyderabad,  and  for  Independent  Blkkim. 

Food  and  Races, — Taking  the  populations  and 
their  meaoa  ol  subsistenoe)  from  the  purely  agri* 
cnHnzal  point  of  view,  the  country,  as  a  whole,  is 
under-peopled.  In  certain  districts  in  Bengal  and 
tbe  N.W.  ProTinces,  there  are  more  cultivators 
than  the  land  actnally  requires ;  but  in  Assam,  the 
Faajab,  Sind,  the  Madras  plateau,  and  Burma^ there 
aie  TSMt  tracts  of  arable  land  unploughed .  Even  in 
portioos  of  Bengal  there  are  stiU  reserves  of  virgin 
BoiL  The  difficulty  is  to  induce  the  population  to 
difltribate  itself ;  though  several  of  the  races  of 
Indifty  the  Tamil,  and  Teling,  and  Dhangar,  in 
particalar,  freely  emigrate  to  remote  countries. 

Tbe  supremacy  of  British  India,  while  it  has 
brought  peace  within  the  borden  and  improved 
the  selnbrity  of  localities,  has  not  been  unattended 
with  difficulties.  The  population,  which  was  kept 
down  1^  the  wars,  pestilences,  and  famines  of 
former  times,  has  rapidly  increased.  In  the  ten 
yean  1871  to  1881,  the  increase  was  12,788,865, 
ttotwithata  ndi  ng  the  occuirenoe  of  a  severe  famine, 
crtHMMng  great  loss  of  life  in  Mysore,  in  the  Camatic, 
in  parts  of  Bombay,  and  in  the  N.W.  Provinces.  In 
bhe  year  1789,  one-third  of  the  landlay  unoccupied, 
t>ut  many  jungle  tracts  and  swamps  have  since 
yeea  reclaimed.  Some  districts  and  provinces  have 
t>eoo«iie  over-peopled ;  the  surplus  of  some  of  the 
races  are  emigrating  to  Ceylon,  to  the  Malav 
soniitneB,  to  the  Mauritius,  Bombay,  Africa,  South 
Ajnenca,  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  Govem- 
nent  of  India  is  looking  at  sparsely  ^  peopled 
^oniut  aa  a  country  to  be  fiBed.  In  Burma,  Assam, 
3enu',  and  Sind,  the  increase  was  the  greatest ; 
Mit  in  the  yeara  1876  and  1877,  a  severe  famine, 
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and  consequent  disease,  occurred  in  parts  of  the 
Peninsula,  which  carried  off  numbers,  and  in  the 
decade  the  decrease  in  tbe  Bombay  Presidency 
was  0*3  per  cent.,  in  that  of  Madras,  2  3  per  cent, 
and  in  Mysore,  1,130,987,  or  17  per  cent. 

During  the  decline  of  the  Moghul  empire  and 
the  raiding  expeditions  of  the  Mahrattas,  several 
of  the  predatory  races  were  actively  plundering ; 
armed  bands  of  dacoits  made  their  attacks  even 
on  large  towns ;  and  the  armed  and  discipliued 
bodies  known  as  Rndara,  composed  of  all  races, 
traversed  the  country,  till  they  were  finally  swept 
away  in  the  war  of  1817-18-19. 

But  the  greatest  alteration  in  tbe  martial  habits 
of  the  people  has  occurred  amongst  the  nortii-west 
frontier  tribes,  who  had  long  been  inured  to  war. 
When  first,  after  the  fall  of  the  Sikh  power,  the 
British  came  in  contact  with  the  Pathan,  Brahui, 
and  Baluoh  races  of  the  N.W.  Frontier,  not  a 
year  passed  by  without  raids  on  the  Indian  terri- 
tories, and  armies  were  needed  to  repel  them; 
but  these  raids  are  now  extremely  rare,  and  the 
democratic  Councils  are  ready  to  afford  redress. 
Perhaps  the  most  r^narkable  instance  of  civilising 
a  border  race  has  occurred  with  the  Karen  on  the 
borders  of  British  Burma,  where  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries, and  notably  Dt*  and  Mrs.  Mason,  have 
done  more  to  subdue  and  civilise  that  race  than 
armies  could  have  accomplished. 

India  is  pre-eminentiy  agricultural  The  (wn- 
check€d)cen&UB  shows  that  the  adult  male  popula- 
tion in  1881  was  62,002,461.  Of  these,  37,893,055 
were  engaged  in  agriculture,  8,137,082  were  then 
labourera,  and  8,749,270  were  engaged  in  in- 
dustrial avocations.  Also,  4,186,430  were  in 
domestic  employ,  3,425,738  in  oommerce,  and 
2,401,630  in  professions  aud  Qovernment  service. 

The  bnlk  of  the  agriculturists  profess  some  form 
of  Hinduism.  In  the  extreme  south  of  the  Penin- 
sula, the  Tamil-speaking  race,  who  assume  the 
titular  designations  of  Mudali  aud  Pillai,  ate  there 
the  most  numerous ;  further  north  are  the  Canarese- 
speaking  race,  who  are  all  agricultural ;  several 
tribes  in  Telingana,  the  Reddi,  the  Naidu,  the 
Eamavaru,  westwards  as  far  as  Beder,  and  south- 
wards to  Mysore  and  the  Carnatic,  are  engaged  in 
tillage ;  further  north  are  the  Uiia  race  and  the 
Gond,  the  great  Kunbi  and  Mali  races  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  country :  and  throughout  the  plateaux  and 
the  plains  of  Northern  India,  are  the  Jat,  Kurmi, 
Kach'hi,  Eoeri,  Lodhi,  Mali,  Kaibartta,  Sadgop, 
Khasa,  and  Gujar,  with  the  pastoral  Ahar,  iQiir, 
Dhangar,  Gadariya,  Gop,  Goala,  Kurubar,  and  Ban- 
gar,  the  labouring  population  being  the  numerous 
landless,  broken,  non- Aryan  tribes  and  dans,  as 
the  Pariah,  Dher,  Mhar,  Mang,  Dom,  and  others, 
who  are  dispersed,  are  scarcely  yet  freed  from  a  con- 
dition of  predial  slaveir,  and  evince  no  inclination 
to  abandon  their  own  fetish  and  shamanist  cults. 

The  mountain  ranges  harbour  many  tribes,  who 
have  fled  to  them  for  shelter,  or  been  thrust  into 
them  by  more  powerful  races ;  and  similarly  the 
comer  provinces,  as  of  Kattyawar  and  Orissa,  have 
a  diverufied  population.  In  Kattyawar,  of  the  old 
ruling  races  there  remain  the  Jaitwa,  Churasama, 
Saluj^  and  Wala,  who  exercised  sovereignty  in 
the  country  prior  to  the  immigration  of  the  Jhala, 
Jarija,  Pramara,  Kathi,  Gohil,  Jat,  Mahomedans, 
or  Mahrattas.  So,  in  Orissa  and  Ganjam  are  the 
Bhumij ;  Bhuiya,  Gond,Kandh ;  Khaira,  Kol ;  Pan ; 
Santal,  Savara,  Teling,  and  Urya. 
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The  frontiers  o/Britifh  India  are  nowhere  con- 
terminoiis  with  any  highly- cirilised  state.  On 
the  north  Kashmir,  on  the  north-west  Nepal,  and 
in  the  south-east  Burma  and  Siam,  alone  can 
claim  possession  of  a  literature.  Both  within  the 
British  bounds  and  beyond  are  many  tribes  and 
nations  under  democratic  rule.  The  most  power- 
ful of  these  are  on  the  north-west,  and  may  be 
thus  shown : — 

Independent  Tribei,  dwelling  along  the  outer  faoe  of 
the  north-west  frontier,  and  inhabiting  hilU,  vis. — 
Adjoining  frontier  of  Hasara  diBtrict,— HussaniEaL 
Adjoining   frontier  of   Peshawar  district,  —  Judoon, 

Bunoorwall,  Swati,  Banixai,  Oimankheli,  Upper 

Mohmand. 
Adjoining  frontier  of  PesliAWur  and  Kohat  districts,— 

AfrioL 
Adjoining  frontier  of  Kohat  district,— Bozo tl,  Sipah, 

Orakzai,  Zaimnsht  Afghan,  Tari. 
Adjoining  frontier  of  Kohat  and  Debra  Ismail  Khan 

districts, — ^Wasiri. 
Adjoining  frontier  of  Dehra  Ismail  Khan  district, — 

Sheorani,  Oshterani,  Kasrani,  Bozdar. 
Adjoining  frontier  of  Dehra  Ghazi  Khan  district,— 

Khatran,     Kosah,     Lnghari,    Gorohani,    Murri, 

Bagti,  Muzari. 

Britiah  Tribei  within  the  frontier,  and  British  subjects, 
inhabiting  partly  hills  and  partly  plains — 
Hasara  district,— Tumouli,  Gokkar,  Doond  and  Sutti, 

Kaghan  Syud,  and  other  tribes  of  Hazard 
Peshawur  district,— Tusoisai,  Khaleel,  Mohmand  of 

the  trains. 
Peshawur  and  Kohat  districts,- Khuttuk. 
Kohat  district,— Bungush. 
Dehra  Ismail  Khan  district,  —  Bunnoochi,  Morwuti, 

Butani,  chiefs  of  Tank,  chiefs  of  Kolaohi,  chiefs  of 

Dehra  Ismail  Khan,  Nootkani.  Loond. 
Dehra  Ghaci  Khan  district,— Dreshuk,  Muzart 

The  number  of  their  fighting  men  baa  been 
estimated  at  about  170,000,  which  would  repre- 
sent a  total  population  of  one  million.  The  fighting 
men  of  the  principal  tribes  being — 


Mttzsri, 

.  2000 

Bugtt,    .    . 

.  1600 

Murri,   .    . 

.  8500 

OurchanI,  . 

.  laoo 

Lagharl,     . 

.  8700 

Khosa.  .    . 

.  4000 

Khutmn,    . 

4500 

Bozdar, .     . 

.  2700 

Kasrani,. 
Ustnml, . 
Bheorani, 
Waziri,  . 
Turl,  .  . 
Zaimosht» 
OrakzaU. 


1500 
900 

5000 
44,000 

5000 

4500 
29,500 


Kabal  Khel,       ? 
Afiridi,    .    .  28.500 

The  Himalaya  on  the  north  is  the  meeting 
ground  of  the  Aryan  and  Turanian  races,  who  in 
some  places  are  curiously  intermingled.  In  the 
extreme  north-west  are  found  the  Dard,  an  Aryan 
race  abutting  on  the  Afghans  on  their  west,  and 
with  the  Balti,  a  Turanian  race  of  Mahomedanized 
Tibetans,  on  the  east.  Here  also  are  the  Champa 
nomades  who  wander  about  the  hish  leyel  valleys 
of  Rupshu,  and  likewise  the  LadMhi  cultivators 
in  the  valleys  of  Ladakh.  The  otiier  Aryan  races 
are  the  Pahari  or  mountaineers,  the  Kashmiri 
and  the  Dogra  and  Chibali  who  inhabit  the  outer 
hills. 

The  people  occupying  Garhwal  and  Kamaon  are 
the  Kanawari  inhabitants  of  Busbahr,  the  Nilang, 
who  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Hundes,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Bhotia  Mahal  of  Kamton  and 
Qarhwal,  who  are  of  mixed  Tartar  and  Indian 
descent. 

Farther  to  the  east  of  these,  the  numerous 
valleys  interspersed  throughout  Uie  mountains  of 
Nepal  are  occupied  by  various  races.  The  features 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  mark  them  as  of  Mongoloid 
origin.  They  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country.    West  t)f  the  Kali  river  the  people  are  of 


Hindu  origin.  Proceeding  from  west  to  east,  the 
following  tribes  occur  in  Nepal,  Sikkim,  and 
Bhutan,  viz.  the  Tibetans  or  Cis  -  Himalayan 
Bhutia,  the  Sunwar,  the  pastoral  Gumng,  the 
Magar,  the  Jariya,  the  Newar,  the  Dbenwar, 
Manihi,  Bhutia,  Bhaura,  Murmi,  Newar,  Kiranti, 
Limou, .  Lepcha  who  inhabit  Sikkim,  and  the 
Bhutanese  or  Lhopa. 

Assam  and  the  north-east  frontier  province  of 
British  Burma  have  many  tribes  in  their  valleys 
and  on  their  borders,  some  of  them  still  barbarians. 
Assam  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Himalaya,  the  frontier  tribes  from  west  to  east  being 
successively  the  Bhutia,  Aka,  Dofla^  Miri,  Abor,  and 
Mishmi.  On  the  north-east  the  Mishmi  hills  sweep 
round  the  head  of  the  valley.  Along  its  sonthero 
borders  are  (from  west  to  east)  the  Kuki  or 
Lushai  tribes,  the  state  of  Hill  Tiperah,  the  Kom 
Naga,  Angami  Naga,  Singpho,  Shan,  Khamti,  and 
Kunoung,  and  the  races  in  Munipur. 

Between  lat.  2b''  and  26""  N.  are  tribes  in  tb( 
Garo,  Khassya,  and  Jaintia  hills,  and  in  the  vallej 
are  the  Aham  (128,980),  Ghandal  (122,457) 
Ghutia  (51,482),  Kaibartta  (128,525),  Koch  oi 
Raibansi  (800,000),  and  Kolita  (179,000). 

Other  tribes  occupy  the  Abair,  Naga,  Patkoi 
and  Barel  ranges,  as  also  the  Ghittagong  teai 
Arakan  hill  tracts,  and  the  Yoma  mountains  sepa- 
rating British  India  from  Independent  Burma 
These  are  the  Shandoo,  Kbven,  Ka-mi,  Khyn,  Mri 

There  are  other  and  lurger  tribes  ol  noft 
Hinduized  aborigines  interspersed  amongst  th 
civilised  nations.  In  1872,  exclusive  of  those  b 
the  Madras  Presidencyand  in  the  Feudatory  Statei 
they  were  estimated  at  17,716,825. 


Mohmand, . 

16,000 

Otman  Kbd, 

.  6000 

Swatl.    .    . 

.  6000 

Bunenral,  . 

.  2000 

Jndan,  .    . 

.  i&OO 

Chigurzai,  . 
Hasaanzai, 

.     ? 

.  1700 

Akazai,  .    . 

.  1000 

Bengal,  .  .  . 
Assam,  .  .  . 
N.  W.  Frovmoes, 
Oudh,  .  .  . 
Paujab,  .  .  . 
Central  Prov., 


11,116,888 

1,490,888 

377,674 

90,490 

959,720 

1,669,835 


Berar, ....  163,08 
Mysore,  .  .  .  89,06! 
Coorg,.  .  .  .  42,611 
British  Bunna,.  1,004,91 
Bombay,  .    .    ,     711,70 
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Nearly  all  that  is  known  ol  their  early  histoij 
or  origin  has  been  derived  from  their  physid 
appearance,  which  has  proved  them  to  belong  ti 
one  or  other  of  the  great  families  of  mankind 
Mr.  B.  Hodgson  writing  from  the  Himalaya,  ad 
Mr.  Logan  writing  from  Penang,  have  lauL  greil 
stress  on  this  means  of  asoertaininff  their  firi 
appearance  in  India,  in  preference  to  uie  lingoisii 
test. 

Neariy  sixty  different  tribes  are  specified  amoqg 
the  aboriginal  races  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal 
and  Assam.  The  most  numerous  of  tiiese  are  tk 
Santal^  of  whom  there  are  850,000  in  Britii^ 
territory  alone,  exclusive  of  others  in  the  Tribatsif 
Mahals.  The  Santal  dwell  m  villages  in  m 
jungles  or  among  the  mountains,  apart  from  tU 
people  of  the  plwns.  They  give  their  name  totj 
large  district,  the  Santal  Parganas,  140  miJsj 
north-west  of  Calcutta. 

The  Gond  are  in  numerous  tribes,  manyof  thcil 
semi-barbarous,  others  of  them  under  rulers  w^ 
claim  a  Rajput  descent.  They  are  peortly  unds 
the  Hyderabad  Government,  partly  under  t^ 
British  in  Ghutia  Nagpur,  Berar,  Orissa,  si' 
Ganjam,  with  1,500,000  of  them  in  the  Cmtd 
Provinces.  The  Maria  Gond  still  ose  stnsf 
bamboo  bows,  which  they  hold  with  their  feel  sit 
draw  with  their  hands. 

The  BhumiJ  of  Orissa,  of  Ghutta  Naffpor,  ao^ 
dispersed  th]x>agh  various  districts    of  BeogaL 
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nmbering  in  all  about  200,000,  were  known 
formeriy  aa  the  Choar,  and  distingnished  for  their 
martial  habits. 

The  Bhil  have  no  language  of  their  own.  They 
ire  scattered  through  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
from  Dowlatabad  in  lat  19*"  67'  N.  to  Mewar  in 
25''  26'.  They  are  careless,  indifferent  culti- 
Titors,  are  decidedly  predatory,  and  have  suffered 
KTerdy  from  all  the  regular  goyemments ;  but 
they  are  unyielding,  and  only  in  1882  compelled 
the  Ifewar  Goyemment  to  give  in  to  their  wishes. 
There  are  few  wilder  or  more  lawless  tracts 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Indian 
Peninsula  than  the  hilly  region  occupied  by  the 
Bhil.  The  nattves  of  Bombay  style  them  Kala- 
Pnruj,  or  black  men. 

Similar  obserrations  might  be  made  regarding 
the  widely-dispersed  Gujar  race,  extending  from 
the  Paojao  to  Gujerat,  which  takes  its  name  from 
them ;  or  the  great  Kol  tribes  of  the  Vindhyas ; 
Or  the  Koli  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency;  at  the  Meo,  the  Mhair,  the  Mina, 
the  Samusi,  the  Kollari,  the  Maravar,  or  the 
Bsidara  (Pindara).  In  the  Animally  Hills  are  a 
whole  aeries  of  broken  tribes.  Hamlets  of  long- 
hailed,  wild-looking  Pnliar,  who  liye  on  jungle 
prodncta,  mice,  or  any  small  animals  they  can 
esteh,  nnd  worship  demons;  Mundaver,  who 
shrink  from  contact  with  the  outside  world,  and 
poBwai  no  fixed  dweUings,  but  waoder  oyer  the 
ianennost  hills  with  their  cattle,  sheltering  them- 
•elyes  under  little  leaf  sheds,  and  seldom  remaining 
in  one  root  more  than  a  year ;  thick-lipped,  small- 
bodied  kaders,  ^  Lords  of  the  Hills,'  a  remnant  of 
a  higher  race,  who  file  the  front  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  as  a  marriage  ceremony,  liye  by  the 
ehase,  and  wield  some  influence  oyer  the  ruder 
loiwi  folk. 

PrimxM  and  Chiefs  •/  India.  —  Around  and 
-within  the  borders  of  British  India  are  many 
Kaliye  States, — feudatories,  tributaries,  or  in 
■ubsidiary  aUiance;  and  F^ce  and  Portugal 
liave  small  possessions,  aggregating  1264  square 
miles,  with  pofmlations  numbering  729,689  souls. 
The  Naliye  Stales  are  as  under : — 

Central  India  and  Bundelkhand  (1881  census, 
9,200,881),  area,  89,098  sq.  m. ;  pop.  8,360,571— 

Sq.  M.        Pop.  8q.  M, 

.  33,119  2,0OO,OOO|Baghe]khand 


Central  Pravinces,  Chutia  Nagpur^  area,  29,112 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  1872,  1,049,710— 

Sq.  If.      Pop. 
15  mahalB,  S.  w .  Frontier      Rairakhol, 


Agency,  ?iB. — 
Bastar, .     .  13,000 
Karond  or 

Kalahandi,  3  J45 
Baigarh 

Bargarh,.  1,486 
Sarangarh,  540 
Patna,  .  .  2,399 
Sonpor,      .      906 


I>fcar, 


1,260 


Pop, 
235,000 


167,634 


area. 


8,435    635,450  Agenoy, 
8,200    769,200  Bhopawi 
13,0002,085,000  orBhU 
2,500    150,000  Agenoy 
2,576    121,809  GoonaAg.,< 
W.  Malwa  Deputj 

A^nej,   .  2,922    241,900  BhUAg., 
BlMpalA^.,  2,009    236,578  Grairia 
Bundelkhand  Ohiefa, 

.AgWM7,   .10,5671,278,000 

Ra^tiaama  (1881    census,   11,005,512), 
130,989  sq.  m.;  pop.  10,192,871— 
>od07piir  Jeyralmir,  16,447      72,000 

«aw  Mewar,  12,670 1,184,700  Jhallawar,  2,500  381,268 
\^rpon,  .  14,4651,750,000  PerUbgorh,  1,460  150,000 
'<»dtipar  or  Baoswarra,   1,500    150,000 

37,0002,850,000  Serohi,  .    .  3,020    158,000 
3,797    527,000  Doongarpur,  1,000    175,000 

300,000  Shahpnra,        400     36,000 

224,000  Lawa,    .    .        18       2,597 

140,000  ^Tyidmi&id, 

743,710         (1881),  80,000  9,167,789 

320,000  Afror,     „  17,7112,670,982 

106,000  AiTMto,  „     4,3992,154,409 

778.696  afampur,  .  7,584      ... 

250,00$ 


.33,500 
.  8,300 
rlee,  1,260 
Isaitpar,.  1,974 
cpnk,  .  .  2,730 
^tflMiigarh,  724 
iwaar.  .  .  3,024 
l^olepfir, .   1,200 


78,856 

133,483 

63,304 
37,091 
98,636 


8q.  H. 

833 
1,988 

115 

887 


Bamra, . 
Salcti,  .  . 
Kawardha, 
Kondka  or 
Chhuikhadan,  174 
Kanker,  .  1,000 
Khairagarh,  940 
Nandgaon,       884 


130,713  Makrai, 
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Pop. 
12,660 
53,613 

8,394 
75,462 

29,590 

43,542 

122,264 

148,454 

13,648 


Madras  Presidency  (1881  census,  8,001,486), 
area,  9818  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1871,  8,247,689— 
Trayaneore,  6,7302,311,379 
Ooohin,      .  1,361    601,114 


Pudaoottah,  1,380    293,809 


Banagana- 

Piiiy,  .   < 

Sundur,     , 


207 
140 


26,388 
14,999 


Bombay  (1881  census,  6,941,631),  area,  66,408 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  1871,  6,784,482— 


KolhapuT,  8.184 
Oateh  (ezd.  ol 

theBium),  6,600 
Mahi  Kanta 

Agency,   .   4,000 


Sind(: 
.aityawar 


pur), 
Ka^ 


Agency, 
Palanpur, 


802,691Jun]eera,  .      826 

S.Mahratta 
487»305  Jaghira(8),  2,734 

Satara  Jag- 
447,056  bin,    .    . 

Jawhar,  . 
6,109    127,000  SoratAg., 

Sawanur,  . 


.  20,388  2,312,629  Narukot, 
Paianpor,  .   8,000    502,586  ~      *    ' 
BewaKanta,  4,792    505,732 
Camhay,    .      350      83,494 
Sawaniwari,    900    190,814 


3,508 
534 

1,081 

70 

143 


n,996 
610,434 

417,295 
37,406 

124,808 
6,837 
47,038 


Kandeah 

^tea),  3,840      39,111 


N,  W,  Provinces^  area,  6125  sq.  m, ;  p.  636,543— 

Oarhwalor  iBampur,    .      945    507,013 

Tehri,.    .   4,180    129,530| 

Bengal,  area,  37,988  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,328,400- 

Sikkim,      .  2,600  60,000  Chutia  Nagpur 

GoochBahar,l,307  532,565  BiahaU,    .16,025    498,607 
Hill  Oattaok 

Tipezah,  .  2,869  91,759 

Panjah    (35),    area,    114,742 
5,370,096— 

Kaahmirand  Suket,  . 

Jummoo,  79,784 1,534,972  Kalsia,. 

Patiala,     .   5,412 1,586,000  Pataudi, 


Mahala,    .15,1871,155,509 


pop. 


420 
168 

53 
285 
100 
124 

36 


Bahawul-  Loharu, 

pur,     .    .15,000  456,653  Dujana, 

Jmd.     .    .      985  190,475  Baghal,. 

Nabba,.    .      804  226,155  Baghat, 

Kapurtbala,    620  258,372  Jubbul,  288 

Mandi,.    .   1,000  145,939;EumharMin,     90 

Sinnnr  Bhajji,  .  .        96 

(Nahan),.   1,096      90,000  Mailog,  .        48 

Kahlnr  Balaan,.  .        51 

(BilaBDur),      448      60,000  Dhami, .  .        26 

Bushahr,   .   8,320     90,000  Kuthar,  .        20 

Hindur  Knnhiar,  .  8 

(Nalagarh),     256      70,000  Mangal,  .        13 

Eeonthal  (inol.  Bija,      .  .  4 

Bateth),  .      116      60,000  Darkuti,  .  8 

MalerKotla,    164      91,650  Taroeh,  .        67 

Faridkot.  .      600      68,000|Sangri, .  .        16 

Chamba,   .   3,216  130,000| 

Mysore  (1881  census,  4,186,399),  area,  24,744 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  1871,  5,055,412— 

Bangalore,    2,901  828,354  Hanan, 


44,180 

68,910 

20,990 

19,800 

27,000 

22,000 

10,000 

40,000 

10,000 

19,000 

9,000 

6,000 

5,500 

4,000 

2,500 

800 

800 

700 

10,000 

700 


1,809 
3,797 
3,075 
4,871 


668,417 
498,976 
333,925 
531,860 
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KoUr,  .    .  1,891  618,954  Shimoga, 

Tumkur,    .   3,420  632,239  Kadur, . 
Myaora  (with  Cbitaldnig, 

Yelandum),  2,980  943,187 

French  Possesions  (1877  census,  280,381),  area, 
178  sq.  m. ;  population,  285,022— 

Pondicherry,    113    156,094lKarika1,     .        52     92,516 

Chander-  Mahe,    .    .  5       8,442 

nuggur,    .         3     22,496; Yanaon,    .         5       5,474 
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Portugueses  area,  1086  sq.  m. ;  pop.  444,617 — 
Sq.  M.      Pop.  Sq.  U,      Fop. 

Goa,      .    .  1,062    392,^;Dia,  .        .         2      18,898 
Daman,     .        22      38,485| 

strait!  Settle-  iCeylon,       24,702  2,638,540 

ments,  .    .1,443    423,3841 

Britiih  Empire  of  India^  iU  Emprest  and  iU 
Princes, — Since  the  year  1 858,  the  position  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  Imperial.  The  changes  intro- 
duced in  the  gOTemment  of  British  India  on  the 
suppression  of  the  mutiny,  altered  the  position  of 
the  native  princes.  Up  till  that  time,  mtoy  native 
states  had  affected  an  equality  with  the  British 
Indian  Government,  as  administered  by  the  East 
India  Company,  and  that  assumption  had  even  led 
to  a  war  with  Gwalior  in  1843.  But  the  mutiny 
swept  away  the  last  relics  of  the  Dehli  Empire, 
and  with  them  the  East  India  Company's  rule, 
and  the  princes  of  India  found  themselves  brought 
face  to  noe  with  their  sovereign,  Queen  Victoria. 
The  maharaja  of  Patiala  then  sought  for  the  recog- 
nition of  himself  and  his  house  as  an  Indian  noble 
of  the  British  empire.  Above  all  rewards  for  his 
ffreat  services  to  the  empire  in  those  days,  he  asked 
u>r  perpetuity  for  his  house  and  honours,  and  Sir 
John  Ijawrence,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Panjab,  worked  out  the  chiefs  idea  into  a  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  adoption  on  the  failure  of 
natural  heirs;  and,  after  a  reference  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  the  following  sunnud  or 
patent  of  nobilitv,  of  11th  March  1862,  was 
framed: — ^Her  Majesty  being  desirous  that  the 
governments  ot  the  several  princes  and  chiefs  of 
India,  who  now  govern  their  own  territories,  should 
be  perpetuated,  and  that  the  representation  and 
dignity  of  their  houses  should  be  continued:  In 
fulfilment  of  this  desire,  this  sunnud  is  given  to 
you,  to  convey  to  you  the  assurance  that,  on  failure 
of  natural  heirs,  the  British  Grovernment  will  re- 
cognise and  confirm  any  adoption  of  a  successor 
made  by  yourself,  or  by  any  future  chief  of  your 
state,  that  may  be  in  accordance  with  Hindu  law, 
and  the  customs  of  your  race.  Be  assured  that 
nothing  shall  disturb  the  engaffement  thus  made 
to  you,  so  long  as  your  house  is  loyal  to  the  crown, 
and  faithful  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaties, 
grants,  or  engagements  which  record  its  obliga- 
tions to  the  British  Government  (Sd.)  Canning.* 

The  following  is  a  list  of  princes  to  whom  it  has 

been  given,  but  others  have  since  been  honoured 

with  it,  and  all  who  hold  that  patent  are  nobles  of 

the  British  Indian  Empire : — 

Boondee,  Baja>  Ri^patana. 
Bulsun,  Chief,  Pai^ab. 
Bungaupully,Jaghirdar,  Ceded 


Aieygorh,  fia)^  Bnndelkhand. 
AkuDcote,  lUJa,  S.  Hahratta 

Country. 
Alipoora,  Jaghirdar,  Bnndel- 

Bansda,  Chief,  Kolhapnr. 
Bantwarra,  Chief,  Rajpatana. 
Baorutj  Nawabt  Baonee. 
BeeiJah,  Chief,  Pai\Jab. 
Behree,    Jaghirdar,    Bondel- 


Behut,     Jaghirdar,     Bnndel- 
khand. 
Belaspore,  Chief,  Pai\Jab. 
Benares,  Raja,  Benaiea. 
Beronda,  Riga,  Bnndelkhand. 
Bhafl^nL  Chief,  Pai^jab. 
iMopot,  Begtm,  BhopaL 
Bhownaggar,  Chief,  ShoUpnr. 
Bhughat,  Chief,  Pai\)ab. 
BhnSee,  Chief,  Paidab. 
Bhnrtpnr,   Hahanua,  Rajput- 


,  Maharaia,  Ridpatana 
BUawnr,  RaJa,  Bondelkhand. 
BUna,  Chief,  Bundelkhand. 


Boaaahir,  Chief,  FaiOab. 

Bostar,  B^a,  Central  Pro- 
vinces. 

8  Callii^er  Chobeys,  Bnndel- 
khand. 

Otzmftay,  Navab,  Gambajr. 

Caahmir,  Maharaja,  Pai^ab. 

Chumba,  Chief,  Pai\)ab. 

Chutterpore,    Bi^,    Bnndel- 

Cochin,  RaJftf  Cochin. 

Cooch-Bahar,  Ri^^  Cooeh- 
Bahar. 

16  Chiefk  Tribntaiy  Mahals, 
Oriaaa. 

Dewas,  Chief,  Central  India. 

Dhar,  Chief,  Central  India. 

Dhami,  Chief,  Panjjab. 

Dholepore,  Bana,  Ralputana. 

Dboorwre,  Chief,  Bnndel- 
khand. 

Doqiana,  Ntnoah,  Doq)ana. 
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Durkote,  Chief,  Paidab.  I  Moodhole,  Chief,  8.  Mahntta 

Dhnrmpore,  Chief,  Kolhapnr.  '     Country. 
Doongnrpore,  Chief,  R^fput- 1  Mnndee,  Cbief,  BuOsbi 
Mungal,  Chief,  Faigabi 


Dufflay,  Jaghirdar,  Batara. 

Dnttia,  RJ$^  Bnndelkhand. 

Edur,  Chief,  Kolhapnr. 

Furreedkote,  Raja,  Panjab. 

0«rowlee,  Ja^irdar,  Bnndel- 
khand. 

Qhurwal,  Rsja,  N.  W.  Pro- 
vinces. 

Gonrihar,  Jaghlniar,  Bnndel- 
khand. 

Gaekwar,  Baroda. 

Holkar,  Central  India. 

5  Haabt  Bhya  Jaghirdars,  Bnn- 
delkhand. 

HyderabadjN'lzaM,  Hyderabad. 

Jeypore,  Hahar%{a,  Rajputana. 

Jheend,  Raia,  I^niab. 

Jhallawar,  Rana,  Satara. 

Jinnee,    ^Jaghirdar,     Bnndel- 

Joobul,  Chief,  PaxvJab. 

Jodhpur,  Chief,  Rajputana. 

Jusao,  Jaghirdar,  Bnndel- 
khand. 

Jeysulmir,  Chief,  Rajputana. 

Karonde,  Raja,  Central  Pro- 
Tinoea. 

Keonthui,  Chief,  Pai^ab. 

Kerrowlee,  Chief,  Rajputana. 

Riahengarh,  Chief,  Rajputana. 

Khulaea,  Chief,  PaidaL 

Kolhapur,  RaJa,  Kolhapnr. 

Koomnarsein,  Chief,  Panjab. 

Koonhiar,  Chief,  Panjab. 

Kotah,  Chief,  Rajputana. 

Kothur,  Chief,  PaHj&b. 

Kothee,  Jaghirdar,  Bnndel- 
kband. 

Kunnya  Dhana,  Jaghirdar, 
Bnndelkhand. 

KnppoortbuUa.  BaK  PaA)abi 

Kutch,  Chief,  G^jerat 

Logassie,  Jaghirdar,  Bundel- 

Makraie,  Chie^  Central  Pro- 
vinces. 


Myhere,  Chief,  Bundelkhaad. 
Mylog,  Chief,  Panjab. 
Nabl^  B^  PSaojab. 
Nacode,  Chief,  Bondelkhand.  - 
Nanun,  Chief,  Pai^ab. 
Nalagnrfa,  Chief,  Ftajfth. 
Nimbalknr,  JafdiiTdar,  Satanu 
Nowanuggur,  Chief;  Kolhapur. 
Nyagaon     Behai,    Jaghirdar, 

Bnndeikhand. 
Oodeypur,  Maharaja,  B4pa^ 

ana. 
Paharae,  Chief,  Bundelkhsal 
Pudncottah,     Chief,     Pud«* 

cottah. 

Pnnnah,  Raja,  Bnndelkhaiid 

I  Punt  Prithee  Nidhee,  Satan. 

I  ParUbgurh,  RaJa,  Rajpatana. 

'  5  Putwurdhuna,  8.  Mahntti 

Country. 
Patiala,  Maharaja,  Pu^b. 
Rajpeepla,  Chief  Kolhapur, 
Rewah,  Raja,  Bnndelkhand. 
Batara,  Jaghiniara.  Satara. 
Sawantwail,    Chief,    Savaafa 

warl. 
Serohi,  Cbief,  Rajputuu. 
Shahpnra,  Baja,  11.  W.  Pn» 

vlnoes. 
Sindia,  Oeotnl  India. 
Sobawnl,  Chief,  BundelUMd. 
Sooket,  Chief,  Panjab. 
Bundur,    Chief,    Bellary,    in 

Ceded  Diatrtots. 
Snrapihur,      B^ja,     Bundel* 

khand. 
Sirdar  Shomaher  Singh,  ttndh* 

anwallah,  Auajab. 
Sureela,  ChiefTSundelkhand. 
Tehree,  Chief,  Bnndelkhand. 
TeJ  8in«Eh,  Pai^b. 
Toree,  Chief,  Bnndelkhand. 
Trarancore,  Mahaxaja,  Travaik 


Turoch,  Chief,  PaiOak 
Ulwar,  Chief,  Rajputana. 

The  sunnud  nobles  alone  constitute  the  patri- 
ciate of  India ;  thejr  govern  a  population  and  ares 
larger  than  those  of  France  and  Belgium.  Tbeii 
troops  far  outnumber  the  British  European  and 
sepojr  army ;  and  their  ordnance,  even  that  part  d 
it  which  is  serviceable,  is  equal  in  number  to  th4 
British.  According  to  the  Times  newspaper  o| 
29th  July  1879,  they  have  5252  guns,  with  31i,624 
soldiers,  viz.  artillerymen,  9390 ;  cavalry,  64,172; 
and  infantry,  241,063. 

In  1861  the  entire  number  of  princes  and  chiefii 
of  British  India  was  601,  as  under;  but  onlj 
about  a  fourth  part  of  their  number  have  thi 
patent  of  hereditary  nobility : — 

a.  DeHAan,  vie. 


Myaore,  Maharaja. 
Kaahmir,  Maharaj*. 


Hyderabad,  Kawab. 
Baroda,  Gaekwar. 
Baluchiatan,  Khan. 

6.  Central  India  Ageneyy  vis.  :— 
Gwalior^iDdia.    Tonk,       Thakor.  I>baDgaoii,Tliak« 
Indore,  Holkar.     Kharai  Jhalaria,  „  Karandja,        „ 
Dewaa,  Raja,Senr.  BajfU,  „  Patharia, 

„        „  Jonr.  BhoJa  Kheri,      „  Singhana,        „ 
c.  Bhopal  Ageney,  viz. : — 

lAxawad.  Dhabia  Ohoai, 

Agra  Barkhera,  Thakoe 

"   '        Dataliia, 

Jabria  Bhil,    „ 

jh^^      ;; 

Duleta, 
KakarKkari,,, 


Bhopal,  Begum. 

Bajgarh. 

Nanda^arh. 

Khilohipur, 

Korwai. 

BCaqsudangarh. 

Muhammadgarh, 

Pathari. 

Baaoda. 
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Thakur. 
Hinypur.  „ 
gamgarh,  „ 
Kamalpur,  ^  „ 
Darya  Kheri,  „ 
Kharna,  „ 
Dhabia  bhir,,, 

d.  BundeOthand  Affencp,  vis.  :— 
Orchha  Tehri.       'Panna. 
Datia.  Charkhari. 

Sauthar,  [AJaigarh. 


Bijawar. 

Ch'batarpiir. 

JBaoni, 
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JigBi. 

BMunda. 

Suila. 

Alipura. 

KhamadhftiiA. 

Dbvw«i. 

fijiia. 


jTori  Futtehpiir, 

Pahari  Banka. 

Jaio. 

'Lnghaai. 

Paldeo. 

•Pahra. 

Tsnon. 


jBihat. 

Beri. 

Gaurihar. 

QarrauU. 

Kamta  Bajaula. 

Naigawan  Kihai. 

Pathar  Kachhar. 


c  Boffkdtkami  Afftncy,  vul  : — 
Beva.  Maihar  (Uyhora).  IKothL 


>'a«ode.  Sohawal. 

/.  Wuterm  Malwa  Agency,  vis. : 


Batlam. 


Jftora. 


Ajmiila,  llialnir. 


Jhabua. 
All  Bajpur. 
Jobat. 
Katbiwar. 
Katbiwara. 


Biohiaod, 


Dbabri, 


JUaboa, 
I^^iarh, 
>i«rvar, 
XiocaoB, 
Naokma, 
PiMth   Pip- 
kuda. 
iM^arh, 


iDbaiftodDhann- 
I    lai. 
Holkar. 

PiUawad. 

Cbikalda. 
Silidia. 

Amjbera. 

Diktbaa. 

Sagar. 

Piplia. 

BaLnir. 
Maoawar. 

Nuxkkbera. 
KaliBaori.. 


[Sitpura. 

Bara  Barkbera. 
Cbota,      ,, 
Dbotra,  Tbakur. 
Kachchi    Baroda, 

Tbakur. 
Barwani. 
Jamnia. 
Bigsarh. 
Kotbide. 
Qarbi. 

Bharadpuia. 
Cbiktiabar. 
Bagand(ofDewa8) 
Bagbogarb. 
Paron. 
Umri. 
Bbadaora. 
Ottora. 
Sim. 

Dbamaoda. 
Kbaltann. 


8faii«arl 
I>bar. 

Bakbigarb. 

g.  BivpmUma  Agency,  viz.  :— 

Oodejpur  or  Bburtpur.  iBikanir. 

Mc^var.  Kerrowlee.  Tonk. 

I>iiagarpur.  Lawa.  lBooDde«. 

Partabgarh.  Jeyanlmir.  'Sbabpuia. 

■^  SerobL  jUlwar. 

Kotah.  IDbolpur. 
jMarwarorJodbpiiriJbaliawar. 

A  Madras,  or  Fori  SL  Cftorge  Oovemment,  vis.  :-> 
TiaTaneore.  '     Paduoottab.       I    Sondur. 

Cfldiin.  I    Banaganapilly.  ; 

i.  Bem^bmiy,  or  Fori  Oeorge  Government,  itoz,  vis. : — 

i.Oateh. 

A  Fatampmr  Agency,  vis.  :— 
Pialaopar. 


Tfaaoul. 
Biorwara. 

LMaki 


l^JE5£^c 


lalaainor. 
Cadiia. 


Wao. 

Bbabbar. 

., 

WarabL 

Kankrej. 

Santalpur. 
Gbadcbat. 

Deodar. 

Terwara. 

Suigam. 

Kanta  Agency,  vix.  :— 

1    Dbabba. 

Tajpuri. 
Waktapur. 

Wa.na. 

'    Bapal. 
>    Dadhalya. 

Hapa. 
Dedbroia. 

MagoN. 

Timba. 

Waragam. 

BCayona. 

Tejpiua. 

'    Bamas. 

Mauadpur. 

Bolundra. 

DeloU. 

Likbi. 
Gabat. 

Kaaalpura. 
ViBioda. 

;    Hadol. 

Pkilaj. 

1    SatlaMii. 

•    Bbahwna. 

limadi. 

1    Prempar. 
>    Kadoli. 

Motakotama. 

Kbtfwaia. 

Rampnra. 

DedoL 

JTonla  Agmey,  Tis.  :— 

Aiwa. 

Itfpnr. 

Til.  :— 

Gad. 

Mandwa; 

Wajiria. 

Sanora. 

Nangam. 

Agar. 

Waaan. 

Sindiapura. 

Bibora. 

Dowabia. 

Dudhpur. 

Wanmala. 

Wa». 

Oborangla. 
Deroli. 
Wardle. 
Sarsanda. 
TimbL 
Gbelpur. 
Bbiloria. 
Bampura. 
Jiral  Kamsoli. 
Cbureaar. 
Nalia. 
Pandu  Meenas, 
via.  : — 
UewalL 


Gotardi. 
Kasla  Pagl. 
Moka  Pagina 

Muwara. 
Sitar  Gotbra. 
Jesiur. 
Augbad. 
Siboia. 
Amrapur. 
Kanora. 
Wamol  Mai. 
Nabara. 
JuQikba. 


Umeta. 
Bbadarwa. 
Dbari. 
Raeka. 
Gb'babar. 
Waktapur. 
Bajpar. 
Itwad. 

Wamoli  Moti. 
„       Nani. 
Poicba. 
Pandu. 
Dorka. 


n.  PcliHeal  Agency,  KaUyawar,  viz.  : — 


Junagarh. 

Nawanagar. 

Bbaunagar. 

Dbrangadra. 

Momi. 

Wankanar. 

Palitana. 

Dbral. 

Limri. 

Bajkot. 

Gondal. 

Wadbwan. 

Jafarabad. 

Parbandar. 

Wala. 

Than  Lakbiar. 

Bantwa. 

Jufldon. 

SayK 

Gbora. 

Mull. 

Lathi. 

Bajana. 

Kotra  Sangani. 

Virpur, 

Maflia: 

Jetpur. 

Didan. 

Waaawar. 

Bagasra. 

Wicbwawad. 

Kuntbaria. 

Karal. 

ICamalptiT. 

Rbumbblao. 

Gedi. 

Gbuobana. 

Gbubda. 

Jakbun. 

Kbandia. 

TaUana. 

Sani. 

Dewalia. 

Darod. 

Polali. 

Bhutban. 

Bhulzamra. 

Bhudwana. 

Laliad. 

Wunala. 

SamU. 

Sahuka. 

Untri. 

Ankewalia. 

Jhampodar. 

Eberali. 

Gundiab. 

Jbammar. 

Dudbrej. 

Bbalala. 

Bajpur. 

Warod  ( Jbala- 

war). 
Wanna. 


Vitalyarb. 

Kosria. 

Majpur. 

Karroar. 

Dasara. 

Patri. 

Jbinjttwara. 

Waned. 

Bha^ejda. 

Roi  SankU. 

Bahra   Cba- 

mardi. 
Derdi  Janhoi. 
Kothra  Pitba. 
Kanpur  labwara. 
BhadU. 
SamadbJala. 
Kariana. 
Anandpur. 
Cbotila. 
Khambalia. 
Pa^ad. 
Bbunora. 
Bamanbor. 
Mewasa. 
Matia  Timba. 
Sanoara. 
Itria  Yadbala. 
Choliarl. 
NUwabk. 
Sadamra  Dban- 

didpur. 
Syapur. 
Rampurda. 
Akdia. 
Bilri. 
Amreli  (Gaek- 

war). 
Kaner. 
Kaibrota. 
Kbijudia  Nazani. 
Garamli  Moti. 
„       Nani. 
Gadhia. 
Gbarkba. 
Jbamka. 
Dbolarwa. 
Bholsan  Baldhoi. 
Manawad. 
Lakbapadar. 
Monwel. 
Vdnia. 
Waiwari. 
Halaria. 
ICamadbia. 
Dabira. 
Gujasaran. 
Bandbia. 
Kbijoria. 
Silana. 
Kuba. 
Dbrafa. 
Mulila  Deri. 
Satodar  Waori. 


Sisang  Gbandli. 

Menyni. 

Bbadwa. 

Rajpura. 

Gouridar. 

Kotbaria. 

Lodbika. 

Pal. 

Gatka. 

WadaU. 

Virwa, 

Sbapur. 
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Mabuwa. 

Khirasra. 

JaliaDewani. 

Kotra  Nayanl. 

Amrapur. 

Batanpur  Dba* 
monka. 

Obamardi. 

Toda  Todi. 

Katoria. 

Pacboura. 

Wouri  Wacba. 

Songarb. 

Pacbeyam. 

Chitrawao. 

Ramanka. 

Warod  (Gobel- 
ff). 

Alampur. 

Dbola. 

GadbaU. 

Gadbala. 

Kbijria. 

Bhogawadar. 

SamadiaUa  Cba- 
paria. 

limra. 

Waori  Dbarwala. 

Wangadra. 

Agavei. 

Shanala. 

Sbiroda. 

Rajpara. 

Paa. 

Dedara. 

Jalia  Managi. 

Chok. 

Ranjarda. 

Sbatanes. 

Wadal. 

Morohopua. 

Bhandaria. 

Bidanones. 

Junopodar. 

Sbeodiradar. 

Robiaala. 

Samadrala. 

Gandbol. 

Datba. 

Vejanonei. 

Banigam. 

otoz.  PciiHcal  Agenda  of  Eaira,  Pancb  liabal,  Sutat, 
Tbana,  Kolaba,  Eandesh,  Satara,  Akalkot  (Sbola- 
pur),  Elolbapur  and  S.  Mabratta  Gountry,  Sawant- 
wari,  Dbarwar,  Sbikarpur,  vix. : 
Oambay.  |  Kamkot. 
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Sachin. 

Dhanunpar. 

Jawhar. 

Janjira. 

Dang  StaiM,  til 

Chikhli. 

Gawahali 

Kathi 

Singpnr. 

Nawalpor. 

Nal. 
Batara  Jaghin.Tix. 

Phaltan. 

Bhor. 

Jath. 

Aundh. 


Daplapur. 

Akalkot. 
Kolhapnr  and  S, 
MahrattaStatei, 
yix. : 

Kolhapvr. 

Vishalgad. 

Inchal  KaiangL 

Banra. 

KagaL 

Kapsi. 

Torsal. 

Malkapur. 

Amba. 

Prathanwali. 

Ajra. 


Chandal^iai  or 
Kumdighat. 
South     Mahratta 
States,  vis. : 
Miraj  (Mnior). 
„     (junior). 
Kurandwad 

(senior). 
„    (junior). 
Jamkhandi 
Mudhol. 
Bamdmg. 
SangU. 
Sawantwari. 
Savanur. 
Khairpur(Sind). 


aa.  BtngaL,  Lieutenanl-Chvemor,  vix. 


Sikkim. 
Cooch-Babar. 
mU  Tiperah. 
9  ChiUia  Nagpwr 
Mahalt,  vis.  :— 

Sarguja. 

Oodeypur. 

Jaahpur. 

Oan^ur. 

Bon^ 

Korea. 


Chang  Bhakar. 
SaraiKala. 
KharsauMOi. 
17  Oris$aMahali, 

Til.  !— 

Talcher. 

DhenkanaL 

Eanpur. 

Morbbanj. 

Bod. 

Atb'  Malik. 


Baramta. 

Nasagarh. 

Khandpara. 

DaspallaJoiaaiia. 

Tigaria. 

NUgirL 

Keunjhar. 

PalLahaia. 

Hindol. 

At*h^b. 

Namnhpor. 


bb.  y.  W,  Pnmneu  and  Oudh,  tIc  :— 


Qarhwal  or  Tehrl.  | 

ec.  Paf^ab  Oovemmentf  tIs.  : — 
Patiala.  22  Simla  ffiU 

Jhind.  Statei,  Tiz.  :— 

Nabba.  Maler  Kotla. 

Babawulpiur.         Kalaia. 
Chamba.  Sirmur(NahaD). 

Kapurthalla.         Kahl^tra  (Bilaa- 
Mandi  pur). 

Snket.  Baehabr. 

Faridkot.  Hindor  (Nala- 

PattaudL  garb). 

Labam.  Keontlial. 

Doojana.  Baghal. 

Baghat. 
dd,  OerUiral  Provinees^  Tia.  :— 
Bastar. 


Bampur. 

Jubbal. 

Kumbanaln. 

Bbajji. 

lOilog. 

Balsan. 

Dhami. 

Kutbar. 

Kunbiar. 


Karond. 
Baigarh  Bargarh. 
Sarangarb. 
Patna. 


Sonpur. 

Kaira-Kbal. 

Baura. 

Sakti. 

Kawarda. 


Bija. 
Darkuti. 
Sarooh. 
Sangri. 

KondkaorObHun- 

kadam. 
Kanker. 
Khairagarb. 
Nandgam. 
Maknd. 


ec.  A9»am^  Tiz.  Manipur. 

The  most  powerful  of  these  rulers  are  the 
nizam  of  Hyderabad,  the  maharaias  Sindia,  Jey- 
pore,  Travancore,  Jummoo  and  Kashmir,  Jodh- 
pur,  Holkar,  Patiala,  Oodeypur,  Bhartpur,  the 
GadLwar  of  Baroda,  and  the  Begum  of  Bhopal. 
Some  of  the  princes  and  nobles  are  wealthy,  as 
also  are  many  of  the  great  zamindarswho  hold  lands 
on  a  permanent  settlement,  and  keep  up  an  almost 
regal  state.  Many  of  them  freely  aid  in  schemes 
for  improvement. 

TiiUz, — Asiatics  are  ceremonious  in  all  the  duties 
of  life ;  they  have  been  so  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  and  their  rulers  haye  likewise  had  the  custom 
of  displaying  standards  and  of  using  crests  or 
armorial  symbols,  such  as  the  chank  shell,  the 
peacock,  a  nalanquin,  a  lamp,  a  lion,  a  sundbade, 
an  umbrella;  these  were  not  humble  honours, 
the  satrap  of  the  Greeks  being  the  Chatra-pati, 
lord  of  the  umbrella.  Queen  victoria  marked  the 
relative  rank  of  the  princes  of  India  by  an  order 
in  Council  of  the  26th  June  1867,  regulating  the 
number  of  guns  to  be  allowed  in  ttduting  them. 


8  princes  had  21  guns. 

»  „  ..  1» 
18  „  „  17 
17      „       „    16 


5  princes  had  IS  guns, 
81       M       „    11     „ 
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and  seven  nobles  had  personal  salutes  allowed  i 
IS  to  21  guns. 

Timur  had  ^^  as  his  arms,  supposed  to  n 
present  the  three  regions  over  which  be  rula 
His  full  titles  in  the  height  of  his  power  wei 
Sultan,  Kamran,  Amir,  Kutb-ud-Din,  Tim^ 
Kur  Khan,  Sahib-i-Knran,  meaning  'sovereigl 
ruler,  noble,  poUir  star  of  the  faith ;  Timor,  i 
the  lineage  of  sovereign  princes,  lord  of  the  gnta 
conjunctions.*  Amongst  other  titles,  three  of  tl 
emperor  of  China  are,  Tien-tsze,  son  of  heaTei| 
also  Kwa-jen,  the  man  who  stands  bv  himaelf^a 
Kwa  Euin,  solitary  prince.  Anak-Agong,  sonti 
heaven,  is  a  title  of  the  raja  of  Lombok. 

In  1808,  Fattah  Ali  Shah,  emperor  of  Persh 
instituted  the  order  of  the  Lion  and  Sun,  Sber-4^ 
Khurshid,  to  decorate  foreign  envoys  who  hil 
rendered  services  to  his  government,  and  it  is  noi 
given  to  Persian  subjects.  In  the  treaty  of  peso 
with  Persia  of  4th  March  1857,  the  emperor  1 
styled  *  His  Majesty,  whose  standard  is  the  suo ;  il 
sacred,  the  august,  the  great  monarch,  the  absolnl 
king  of  kings  of  all  the  States  of  Persia.'  At  H 
same  time,  his  ambassador,  then  at  the  court  < 
France,  was  styled  'His  Excellency,  the  abode  < 
greatness,  the  favourite  of  the  king ;  Firokh  Khai 
Amin-uUMulk,  the  great  ambassadorcrf  the  mighl 
State  of  Persia.* 

In  Mewar,  the  bala  band,  a  head  fillet,  ti 
diadem  of  the  Greeks,  is  the  symbol  of  bonou 
in  Burma,  the  tsal-wee  chain  is  a  badge  \ 
nobility ;  in  China,  small  globes,  or  buttons,  ss  tbt 
are  called,  of  mother-of-pearl  and  othersubstance 
are  used  for  distinction*  In  Burma  the  figure  ol 
peacock  and  of  a  hare  are  painted  on  the  kinf 
throne,  a  peacock  is  borne  on  the  royal  standan 
and  Ne  dwet  bhu  yeng,  sun-desoended  monarch, 
one  of  the  Burmese  royal  titles. 

The  titular  designations  of  the  Mahomedi 
rulers  of  Southern  Asia  are  almost  all  formed  < 
Arabic  words,  with  a  few  derived  from  the  Persia 
but  in  addressing  the  chiefs  of  Briiiah  Indi 
Arabic,  Persian,  Hindi,  and  English  words  are  n4 
all  intermixed.  Along  the  holders  and  within,  1l 
ordinary  royal  titles  of  Mahomedan  princes  i 
amir,  khan,  kkakan,  malik,  malikah  (feminine),  m 
nazim,  nizam,  padshah,  shah,  shabinshah,  sulti 
bahadur,  jung,  khan,  daulah,  umra,  jah,  a 
nawab;  royal  Hindu  titles  being  adiraja,  jam,  n 
raja,  rao,  ran  a,  rawal,  maharana,  maharam 
rama-raja,  siwai,  thakur,  wali,  samarin ;  m 
both  Maiiomedans  and  Hindus  assume  takhall 
or  literary  titles. 

The  Indian  Government  addresses  the  Rajf 
ruler  of  Jummoo  and  Kashmir  as  '  His  Higfasi 
Ranbir  Singh  Bahadur,  Grand  Commander  of  t 
Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  Indift,  €« 
panion  of  the  Indian  Empire,  Sipar-i-SultSi 
(Shield  of  the  Sovereignty),  Councillor  of  i 
Empress  of  India,  Honorary  General  in  the  Impee 
Anny,  Chief  of  Jummoo  and  Kashmir ;  *  aimilv 
Kahib-ali-Khan,  the  Mahomedan  ruler  of  Ramgi 
is  styled  ^His  Highness  Farzand-i-Dil-PasB^ 
Daulat-i-lnglishia,  Kalab  Ali  Elhan,  Nawab  < 
Rampur,  K.G.O.S.L  and  CLE./  the  Persian  wci 
meaning  Heart-loved  Son  of  the  Brifetah  Qond 
ment  The  €U>vemors-Genera]  have  always  U 
lowed  it.  In  1805  Sir  George  Barlow^s  seal  « 
engraved  with  Persian  words,  signifying  the  ea$ 
of  the  princes,  mighty  in  dignity,  hi^  in  hoo0i 
exalted  in  position,  the   noble   of    noblesi  8 
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George  Hikro  Barlow,  Baronet,  Bahadur,  Go- 
Tpmor  -  General  of  the  Countries  under  the 
Government  of  the  English  Gompanj  in  India, 
Devoted  Servant  of  the  victorions  Emperor  Shah 
Akm  Bahadur,  1805,  year  1220  Hijri.  The 
Briiiah  Indian  Government  has  now  adopted  the 
praetioe  of  the  native  princes  in  freely  granting 
tiUes. 

Admmuiraiwn.  — In  1784,  Mr.  Pitt,  while 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  brought  in  a 
hill  to  establish  a  Board  of  Control  over  the  Esst 
India  Company.  It  conatsted  of  six  members  of 
the  Britteh  ministry.  It  became  known  as  the 
India  Bocutl,  and  the  duties  allotted  to  it  were 
to  dieck,  Buperintoul,  and  oontrol  all  acts, 
operati<Mia,  and  concerns  which  in  any  way  re- 
lated to  the  civil  and  militsry  government  of  the 
East  India  Company's  territories;  and  a  secret 
committee  was  at  the  same  time  authorized,  con- 
sisting of  the  Presidimt  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
with  the  (Chairman,  or  the  deputy-chairman,  or 
one  of  the  East  India  Company  s  directors. 

Tbedirectoraof  the  Company  oonsistedof  twenty- 
four  membem.  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  share- 
bQUet&  The  directors  elected  their  own  chairman 
aed  deputy-chairman,  each  of  whom  received  a 
salary  of  JCdOO  a  year,  the  pay  of  each  of  ihe  other 
(^jreetOTs  bong  £300.  Their  patronage  was  great 
Govemora  for  India,  commanders-in-chief,  judges, 
and  btabops  were  nominated  b^  the  British 
ministers,  out  the  directors  appom ted  all  other 
covenanted  and  commisBionea  officers  for  the 
eivtl,  military,  medical,  and  naval  services — and 
they  avenged  about  874  annually. 

The  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army,  and  the  rebellion 
in  Korihem  Induh  wss  yet  scarcely  suppressed  in 
1868,  when,  on  the  1st  September  of  that  year, 
the  Court  of  Directors  was  abolished,  and  the 
government  of  British  India  was  transferred  from 
the  East  India  Company  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  a 
proclamation  to  the  princes,  chiefs,  and  people 
was  made  at  Allahabtui  on  the  1st  November. 
A  Secretary  of  State,  a  member  of  the  British 
Cabinet,  with  a  Council  of  fifteen  members,  took 
the  diiectora'  places.  The  Council  is  now  ap- 
pointed for  tm  years,  but  may  be  re-appointed 
tdr  a  further  five  years  for  special  reasons.  In 
1861,  the  Indian  (k>uncil6  Act  was  psased,  aug- 
menting the  Councillors  by  the  addition  of  non- 
offieial  members,  the  Governor-General  wss  raised 
to  the  rank  of  Viceroy  ;  and  by  another  Act  the 
snpreme  courts  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay 
vreie  amalgamated  with  the  courts  of  Sadr  Adalat 
yl  tbe  three  presidencies,  and  the  united  body 
iestgnated  the  High  Court  of  Judicature. 

In  the  procUmation  of  1858,  Queen  Victoria 
ftcoepted  all  the  treaties  made  by  tiie  East  India 
[>)iDpany,  disclaimed  all  desire  for  extension  of 
ierritoiy,  or  to  impose  the  Christian  religion  on  the 
people ;  the  public  service  was  declared  open  to  all 
;be  Queen's  subjects,  of  whatever  race  or  creed ; 
knd  royal  clemency  was  extended  to  all,except  such 
m  bad  taken  part  in  the  murder  of  British  subjecta 
n  that  proclamation,  the  British  sovereign  was 
lenignated, — Victoria,  by  tlie  grace  of  God,  of  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
od  ef  the  colonies  and  dep^dencies  thereof  in 
Zurope^  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia, 
loeen.  Defender  of  the  Fsith.  And  subsequent 
>  this,  on  the  28th  April  1876,  Queen  Victoria 
mamed  the  title  of  Indie  Imperatrix,  Empress 


of  India,  with  the  roval  style  and  titles  of  Victoria, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  tbe  Faith. 
Proclsmation  of  this  was  made  by  the  Viceroy  on 
the  Ist  January  1877,  in  an  imperial  camp  at 
Dehli,  at  which  the  princes  of  India  were  present. 
Tbe  maharajas  Sindia  of  Gwalior  and  Ranbir 
Siogh  of  Jummoo  were  raised  to  the  rank  of 
generals;  and  the  orders  of  the  Bath  were  be- 
stowed on  Sindia  and  the  rajas  of  Bundi, 
Bhartpur,  Benares,  Kolhapur,  Dbar,  Drandra,  the 
jam  of  Nawanagar,  and  the  nawab  of  Banagana- 
pilly.  That  part  of  the  1858  proclamation  which 
related  to  employment  in  tbe  public  seirice  was  a 
repetition  of  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  c.  85,  sec.  87,  which 
dechired  that  no  native  of  the  said  territories,  nor 
any  natural-bom  subject  of  His  Majesty  resident 
therein,  shall,  by  reason  only  of  his  religion,  place 
of  birth,  descent,  colour,  or  any  of  them,  be 
disabled  from  holding  any  place,  office,  or  employ- 
ment under  the  said  Company. 

The  British  administration  in  India  was  long 
purely  that  of  a  military  government,  and  the 
entire  policy  necessarily  conformed  to  militarv 
necessities.  Only  towanls  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  has  the  condition  of  the  country  permitted 
its  British  rulers  to  throw  the  energy  of  the  govern- 
ment into  the  path  of  peaceful  development  of  its 
resources.  The  East  India  Company  had  governed 
the  country  on  the  simple  terms  of  cheapness  and 
non-intervention.  But  India  has  since  taken  its 
dharacter  from  British  rule,  snd  has  expretted  a 
more  positive  policy  than  before^  Great  improve- 
ments in  the  laws  have  been  made ;  moreeconomical 
justice,  more  extended  education,  incressed  irriga- 
tion works,  and  larger  appliances  of  European 
capital  snd  energy  to  tbe  undeveloped  resources 
of  the  country.  The  prominent  .Secretaries  of 
State  for  India  have  oeen  Lord  Stanley,  Sir 
Charles  Wood  (Lord  Halifax),  Earl  de  Grey,  Vis- 
count Cranbome,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Duke 
of  Argyll,  Marqms  of  Salisbury,  Marquia  of  Har- 
tington. 

British  India  since  1860  has  been  subdivided 
into  local  administrations :  Assam,  Bengal,  Bom- 
bay, British  Burma,  Central  Provinces,  Madras, 
N.W.  Provinces  and  Oudh,  Panjab.  Berar  is 
temporarily  assigned.  The  Government  of  India 
has  retained  direct  control  over  Ajmir,  Berar,  the 
Andaman  islands,  Nicobar  islands,  Coorg,  the 
provinces  of  Central  India  and  Bundelkhand,  also 
over  the  political  relations  with  Baroda,  Hyder- 
abad, Manipur,  and  Rajputana,  and  with  the 
princes  and  tribes  on  the  borders;  all  these  are 
supervised  by  a  Viceroy  and  Governor-General 
in  Council.  But  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and 
Bombay,  each  with  a  Governor,  Coromander-m- 
chief ,  and  a  Council  composed  of  officials,  are  in 
direct  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  well  as  under  the  Governor-General.  Berar  is 
administered  for  the  nizam  of  Hyderabad.  The 
provinces  are  administered  by  a  covenanted  civil 
service,  an  uncovenanted  civil  service,  and  military 
officers  of  the  staff  corps  in  civil  employ.  Each  pro- 
vince is  subdivided  into  rillahs  or  districts,  under 
collector-magistrates  or  deputy  collectors  and 
commissioners,  with  joint,  oeputy,  and  assistant 
magistrates.  In  the  Bengal  Presidency,  these 
districts  are  in  most  cases  grouped  into  divisions, 
each  under  a  commissioner,  supervised  by  a 
revenue    board   or   financial   commissioner.     In 
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Great  Britain,  conntieB  ayerage  1000  square  mileB 
in  extent  In  India,  the  total  number  of  Difltriete 
IB  about  238.  They  vary  greatly  in  size  and 
number  of  inhabitanU.  The  arerage  area  is 
S778  square  miles,  ranging  from  6612  square 
miles  in  Madras  to  1999  square  miles  in  Oudb. 
The  average  population  is  802,927  souls,  similarly 
ranging  from  1,508,219  in  Madras  to  161,597  in 
Burma.  In  Bombay  there  are  two  revenue  oom- 
missioDers,  between  whom  the  superintendenoe  of 
the  ooUectorates  are  divided.  These  revenue  com- 
missioners correspond  immediately  with  Grovem- 
ment,  and  are  also  police  commissioners  of  their 
divisions. 

Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bengal  have  each  a 
Legislative  Council,  as  well  as  a  High  Court  of 
Judicature.  These  Councils,  as  well  astiie  Legis- 
lative Council  of  the  Governor-General,  oonaist  of 
executive  members  of  Government,  of  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  mercantile  community, 
and  two  or  three  representatives  of  the  natives,  as 
extraordinary  members.  The  United  North- West- 
em  Provinces  and  Oudh  have  a  High  Court^  and 
the  Pan  jab  a  Chief  Court.  The  Grovemor-General's 
Council  for  making  laws,  legislateB  for  all  India  in 
genersJ,  and  for  the  provinces  which  have  no  legis> 
latures  of  their  own,  in  detail,  these  provinces 
bttng  represented  by  officials.  Ev^  Act  of  the 
three  subordinate  councils  must  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Governor-Geueral  before  it  can  become 
law ;  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  may 
advise  Her  Majesty  to  veto  any  act  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General s  CoundL 

The  following  may  be  accepted  as  representing 
the  portions  of  India  governed  directly  by  British 
officials,  and  those  administered  indirectly  through 
native  chiefs  with  subsidiary  sovereign  powers : — 
British,  .  .  .  Bq.m.  902,500  Pop.  19M11,4S4 
Feudatory,        .       .        »,     676,263   „       49,096,627 

With  the  increase  of  empire,  the  Govemor- 
GeneraFs  Council  had  become  overburdened  with 
details,  and  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Sir  Charles 
(Lord)  Metcalfe,  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  Mr.  Bayley 
had  advised  that  there  should  be  for  all  India, 
one  Governor-General,  one  Supreme  Executive 
Council,  one  Legislative  Council,  and  one  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with  four  subordinate  generals 
under  lieutenant-governors,  each  with  a  council 
or  board  and  four  lieutenant-generals,  and  that 
details  should  be  left  to  the  local  governments. 
These  views,  somewhat  modified,  are  being  gra- 
dually given  effect  to.  In  185S  the  Governor- 
General  ceased  to  exercise  any  more  direct  Supervi- 
sion over  Lower  Bengal  than  over  the  rest  of  India. 
In  1874  Assam  was  separated  from  Bengal  and 
made  into  a  chief  commissionerBhip ;  and  in  1877 
Oudb  and  the  N.  W.  Provinces  were  amalgamated, 
under  a  lieutenant-ffovernor.  In  1882  there  ia 
one  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  India,  who  specially 
attends  to  the  Bengal  army  and  European  corps, 
with  Commanders  -  in  -  Chief  of  the  Madras  and 
Bombav  Presidencies,  all  of  whom  have  seats  in 
Council. 

Every  order  issued  from  any  of  the  secretariat 
departments  of  the  supreme  Government,  runs 
in  the  name  of  the  Governor-General  in  CounciL 
Up  to  Ix)rd  Canning*s  administration,  all  matters 
were  in  truth  so  disposed  of ;  but  Lord  Canninff 
remodelled  it  into  the  semblance  of  a  cabinet,  with 
himself  as  president^  and  each  member  of  the 
Government  now  holds  a  separate  portfolio,  and, 


with  the  permanent  Government  aecretaiy,  6e- 
qxitches  «ie  ordinary  business  connected  with  it 
on  his  own  responsibility,  only  reserving  matteis 
of  exceptional  importance  for  the  (minion  of  a 
colleague  or  the  decision  of  the  assembled  Goaacl 
These  bureaux,  or  secretariats,  in  1882,  compriBi 
the  military,  financial,  home,  revenue,  agricBltuial, 
and  commerce. 

The  particular  branch  of  adminiBtration  winch 
Lord  Canning  and  succeeding  Viceroys  reflervedfoi 
thdr  own  special  charge,  is  Sie  Foreign  Office,  the 
duties  of  which  rdate  to  all  chiefs  and  princes  in 
India,  and  all  neighbourmg  foreign  priooeB  be- 
yond the  limits.  With  such  nations  as  Peniaaod 
China,  where  there  is  a  di{domatic  representalife 
of  the  British  Government,  the  Govemor-Generai 
acts  in  concert  with  the  British  Government 

Under  the  constabulary  system  introduced  bj 
Act  5  of  1861,  each  district  has  a  superintendenl 
of  police,  and  the  districts  are  grouped  for  pohoi 
purposes  into  circles,  under  deputy  inapectocs' 
general,  while  the  whole  police  force  of  esd 
province  is  under  an  inroector-genoaL  The  con 
stabulaiy,  except  on  the  Korth-Eastem  and  Traos 
Indus  frontiers,  is  a  purely  dvil  foroe,  orgaaiiM 
on  the  Irish  system,  and  subject  in  all  respeda 
except  internal  discipline,  to  the  civil  anthoraiei 
that  IS,  to  oommiBsionen  of  divirions  and  deputy 
conmiissbners,  or  collector-magistrates  of  diBtrict 
The  districts  are  approximately  as  under : — 


Provinces.            ,8qtwre  Mllea. 

Population. 

No. 

Beagid,     .        .        . 

166,9»7 

68,829,920 

44 

Aflsam,     . 

N.W.  Provincee,      . 

45,903 

4,815,167 

13 

81,748 

32,699,496 

37 

W'  :    :    : 

107,010 

22,647,542 

32 

24,218 

11,407,626 

12 

Central  Prorinoes,   . 

84,208 

11,606,149 

19 

Bombay  and  Sind,   . 

126,446 

23,326,058 

24 

Berw,       . 

17,711 

2,670,082 

6 

Coorg,      . 

1.672 

178,283 

6 

Madras,    .        .        . 

140,S33 

30,839.181 

21 

British  Burma, 

87.220 

8,707.646 

19 

AjmirandMairiraia, 

2,711 

45S,875 

1. 

Total,   . 

902,500 

217,266,248 

234 
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In  1880-81,  the  Administration  ooat  in  Indi 
£1,291,488,  which  included  the  salaries  of  ti 
Qovemor-General.  Governors,  GouncillorB,  Sectf 
taries,  Political  Officers,  and  Revenue  Boards. 

The  more  emiuent  of  the  joresidentB  of  the  Bosi 
of  Control  were,  Viscount  Oastlereagfa,  the  Esrt 
Minto,  Robert  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melvill 
George  Canning,  Earl  of  Ellenboroagh,  Ghai) 
Grant,  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  and  3r  Char) 
Wood,  afterwards  Lord  Halifax. 

The  famed  amongst  Governors  and  Governof 
General  have  been,  Warren  Hastings,  Lo 
Olive,  Earl  Oomwallis,  Marouis  WellesTey,  III 
quia  of  Hastings,  John  Adam,  Lord  WiUil 
Bentinck,  Sir  Charles  (Lord)  Metcalfe,  Maitji 
of  Dalhousie,  Eari  Canning,  and  Sir  Jc^  (Los 
Lawrence. 

Of  the  financial  members  of  the  Government 
India  may  be  named.  James  Wilson,  Samuel  Laii 
W.  N.  Masaey,  and  Sir  Richsrd  Temple. 

The  presidents  of  mark  in  the  Coancil  d  i 
Government  <rf  Fort  St  George,  were  Lord  Mi 
artney  (1781) ;  Major-General  Medowa  (1788  ai 
1790)  at  Bombay  and  Madras;  Lieutenant-Genei 
Harris  (1798) ;  Lord  Bentinck  (1808) ;  and  Maja 
General  Sir  Thomas  Munro  (1820).  Bombay  b 
seen  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  (1819),  Sir  Job 
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Ihleolm  (1827),  I&  George  Clarke,  and  Lord 
ElphiDBtoDe  (1866).  Robert  Ix)rd  Clive  (1758 
and  1765)  distuiguuhed  himself  alike  as  a  soldier 
and  in  ciTil  administration  as  Governor  of  Bengal; 
sod  ainoe  1854,  when  Bengal  was  pnt  under  a 
Lieatenant-€roremor,  the  moat  eminent  have 
been.  Sir  George  Campbell  (1871),  Sir  Richard 
Temple  (1874),  and  Sir  Ashley  Eden  (1877- 
1882). 

There  were  six  lieutenant-Governoia  of  the  Pan- 
jab  in  the  nineteen  years  1859  to  1877,  amongst 
them  Sir  John  (Lord)  Lawrenoe  and  Sir  Robert 
Montgomery  (1859-1865).  Between  1856  and 
1876  there  were  seventeen  Chief  Commissioners  of 
Oudh ;  and  the  distingmshed  Sir  James  Outram, 
Sir  Henry  M.  Lawrence,  Mr.  (Sir)  Charles  Wing- 
field,  and  Mr.  (Sir)  William  Muir  were  amongst 
the  number. 

In  the  Central  Provinces  there  were  thirteen 
Chief  Commuidoners  in  eleven  years,  1861-1872. 

Amongst  others  of  the  omcers  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  dvil  and  political  adminis- 
tration, may  be  named  Sir  BarUe  Frere  in  Sind, 
Sir  John  Peter  Grant,  Shr  Henry  Pottinger  in 
Snd  and  China,  Sir  Charles  Edward  Trevelyan, 
Sit  Arthur  Phayre  in  Burma,  Sir  George  Balfour 
ia  the  military  finance  and  oontroul  depart- 
ments. 

The  appointments  of  govern<nB,  bishops,  com- 
raandera-in-chief,  judges,  filled  up  by  the  British 
mioiatera,  were  highly  paid,  the  Govemor- 
GeneraPa  salary  being  £25,000  annually,  but  did 
not  cany  any  pension.  It  was  customary,  how- 
ever, when  pre-eminent  services  had  been  rendered, 
for  the  Directors  to  reward  them  in  that  manner. 
Amongat  civilians  who  were  thus  honoured,  may 
be  named  Warren  Hastings,  Marquis  Wellesley, 
Ifarquia  Dalhousie;  and  the  following  military 
sffioen  had  special  pensions  for  distinguished 
Indian  eervicea : — 

!<Mt,  Sir  WHliam,  O.C.R,        ....  £1000 

flanfinge,  Lt.-G«n.  Viaoount,  G.C.B.,  5000 

Soqgfa,  liord,  G.G.B., 2000 

'olloek,  Mmjot'Qen.  Sir  George,  G.O.B.,  .  1000 
^UmaiL,  ICajor-QeD.  Sir  Arshiliald,  Bart.,  K.G.B.,  1000 

^bmpbell.  Sir  Golin,  Lord  Olyde,      .  2000 

>iil»m,  Major-Gen.  Sur  James,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  1000 

(tewBTt^  Oen.  Sir  Donald,  G.C.B.,  CLE.,  1000 
Roberts,  Major -Gen.  Sir  F.  Sleigh,  G.O.B., 

v.c,  ai.E., 1000 

The  East  India  Company  was  uniformly  just 
nd  liberal-handed  to  its  servants.  The  acUou  of 
be  Britiah  nation  towards  them  has  been  fitful 
od  nnoertain.  liord  Clive  served  the  East  India 
k>Dpany  from  1744.  He  laid  the  territorial 
>imdation8  of  the  British  Indian  empire,  and  re- 
amed to  Britain  in  1767.  At  first  he  waa  well 
HxiTod,  but  he  was  subsequently  impeached 
efore  Parliament,  and  only  escaped  trial  by  his 
BAth  in  November  1774.  Warren  Hastings' 
»rvice  extended  from  1760  till  his  final  return  to 
rit»n  in  1785.  He,  too,  was  well  received  by 
le  King  and  Queen ;  but  he,  too,  was  impeached 
f  Messrs.  Barke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan  for  alleged 
•  t0  €i  oppression.  The  trial  went  on  for  seven 
and  h^  waa  acquitted  in  February  1788. 
.  lived  till  1818.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
Ltered  the  House  of  Parliament  to  give  evidence, 
L<i  all  the  members  rose  from  their  seats  to  do 
»noar  to  the  aged  man.  Lord  Clive  had  laid 
territorial  foundations  of  the  British  Indian 
in  Bengal.     Warren   Hastings  waa  the 
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administrative  organizer  of  the  dominion,  re- 
organized the  Indian  service,  reformed  every 
branch  of  the  revenue  collections,  and  created 
courts  of  justice.  The  Court  of  Directors  allowed 
him  £4000  a-year. 

Army. — The  native  rulers  who  preceded  the 
British,  and  all  the  existing  chieftaincies,  have  had 
strongholds  on  which  they  placed  reliance;  and 
Clive's  defence  of  Arcot,  the  Bhartpur  resistance 
to  Lord  Lake,  the  Gurkha  mountain  campaign, 
Mulraj  in  his  hold  of  Multan,  all  have  inmcated 
that  the  ways  of  the  people  are  suitable  for  that 
mode  of  defensive  warfare.  The  British,  likewise, 
have  formed  fortresses  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Bombay ;  also  strongholds  at  Dehli,  Allahabad, 
and  Secunderabad ;  and  there  are  many  dismantled 
forts  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  all  of  which 
could  be  held  against  a  sudden  rush.  But  the 
British  have  hitherto  largely  trusted  to  their 
readiness  to  hold  the  open  country.  The  com- 
position and  strength  of  the  British  Indian  forces 
have,  however,  constantly  been  changed  in  organi- 
zation and  strength.  From  the  first  appearance 
of  the  British  in  India,  their  soldiers  have  consisted 
of  European  and  native  troops,  the  latter  being 
wholly  raised  and  maintained  as  a  part  of  the 
Indian  army.  From  1754  till  1861,  the  European 
branch  of  the  army  of  India  has  been  composed 
partly  of  detachments  of  royal  troops  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  part  of  Europeans  specially  raised 
for  service  in  India  as  a  part  of  the  Indi^  army, 
both  arms  being  maintained  out  of  the  revenues 
of  India. 

In  1755  the  first  British  regiment,  the  d9th 
Foot,  reached  India.  In  1794  the  Indian  armies 
numbered  70,000,  including  18,500  Europeans. 
In  1808,  at  the  end  of  the  Mahratta  war,  Bengal 
and  Madras  had  each  64,000,  and  Bombay  26,500 ; 
total,  154,500  soldiers.  In  1844  there  were 
235,446  native  soldiers.  In  1857  a  mutiny 
occarred  of  almost  all  the  Bengal  native  army. 
At  its  outbreak,  in  May  of  that  year,  there  were 
in  India,  as  a  nominal  establishment — European 
soldiers,  45,000  of  all  ranks;  sepoys,  244,000; 
semi  -  military  police,  80,000.  About  250,000 
native  troops  arrayed  themselves  against  the 
45,000  British  and  about  60,000  native  soldiery 
who  stood  firm.  It  was  a  contest  for  supremacy, 
and  it  was  severe;  but  before  the  end  of  the 
year  a  Sikh  army  from  the  Panjab  had  increased 
the  reliable  native  forces  to  150,000,  before  July 

1858  the  British  soldiers  had  been  increased 
to  80,000  of  all  arms,  and  before  the  middle  of 

1859  India  was  re- won.  After  that  revolt  the 
established  strength  was  made  to  stand  at  about 
66,000  Europeans  and  120,000  natives  of  all 
ranks ;  and  tne  year  1879-^  saw  the  respective 
numbers  at  64,520  and  124,978. 

Artillery,        .                .  12,232  Europ.         902  Nat. 

Cavahry,.        .                .  4,429      „         18,548  „ 

Infantry,        .                .  47,619      „        102,283  „ 

Engineer!  and  Sappers, .  349      „           3,245  „ 

The  armies  of  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  India 
have  always  far  exceeded  those  of  the  British, 
their  numbers  being  about  800,000,  fairly  drilled 
and  fairly  discipline. 

The  table  given  in  the  IjOndon  Times  of  29th 
July  1879  shows  the  strength  of  the  forces  kept  up 
by  the  various  princes  of  India,  with  the  popula- 
tion and  revenue  of  the  states  furnishing  these 
contingents,  viz.: — 
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Rajputaita. 

states. 

Population. 

Revenue. 

Cavaliy. 

Udaipur,  .    . 

1,161,400 

£400,000 

6,240 

Jeypore,  .     . 
Jodnpur,  .    . 

1,900,000 

360,000 

3.530 

1,788,600 

175,000 

5,600 

Bondi,     .    . 

220,000 

60,000 

200 

Kotah,     .     . 

433,000 

250,000 

700 

Tonk,       .     . 

182,000 

80,000 

430 

Jhalawar, 

220,000 

146,000 

400 

Karauli,  .     . 

188,000 

30.000 

400 

Kishengarh, . 

70,000 

60,000 

160 

Dholpore,     . 

600,000 

60,000 

610 

Bharatpor,   . 

650,000 

210,000 

1.460 

Alwar,     .     . 

1,000,000 

160,000 

2,280 

Bikanir,    . 

539,000 

60,000 

670 

JaiBalmir, 

73,700 

50,000 

500 

Sirohi, 

55,000 

80,900 

876 

Dongarpore, . 

100,000 

75,000 

67 

Banswara,     . 

160,000 

300,000 

60 

Partabgarh, . 

160,000 

26,240 

276 

Wbbtbbn  India. 

Baroda,    .    . 

1,710,400 

600,000 

3,098 

Kolhapixr, 

546,156 

100,000 

154 

Kachh,     . 

409,522 

160,000 

300 

Kathyawar, 

.  1,476,685 

1,000,000 

8,033 

OwaUor,  .    , 

2,500,000 

931,000 

6,058 

Indore,     . 
Bhopal,    .    . 

576.000 

300,000 

3,000 

663,656 

137,625 

1,194 

Dhar,  .    . 

125,000 

43,700 

870 

Dewar,     . 

25,000 

42,500 

Eawa.       . 

1,280,000 

225,000 

905 

Mmor  States 

,     435,000 

265,000 

2,677 

Southern  India. 

Hyderabad, 

10,666,800  2,000,000 

8,202 

Mysore,    . 

.  5,055,412 

1,082,000 

35 

Travanoore, 

1,262,647 

428,500 

60 

Cochin,     . 

400,000 

105,749 

... 

ClB-SUTLKJ  StATM. 

Pattiala,  . 

1,586,000 

300,000v 

Jhind, .     . 

311,000 

400,000 

Nabha,     . 

276,000 

400,0001 

3,191 

Kalsia,     . 

62,000 

13,000] 

MalairKotli^ 

,     462,000 

10,000 

Faridkot, . 

51,000 

7,600/ 

Kashmir, . 

.  1,600,000 

65,000 

1,393 

Bahawnlpur, 

365,000 

80,000 

360 

Kapurthala, 

.     212,721 

57,700  > 

1 

Mandi,     . 

.     139,259 

30,000 

>  300 

Ghamba,  . 

.     120.000 

12,000 

Sukit,  .     . 

44,652 

8,000  J 

Minor  Chiefs,  2,445,492 

857,200 

4,000 

Infry.  Guns. 

15,100  538 

10,500  812 

4,000  220 

2,000  68 

4,600  119 

2,288  58 

3,500  90 

3,200  40 

2,000  36 

3,660  32 

8,600  88 

5,633  351 

940  63 

400  12 

850  ... 

632  4 

500  8 

960  12 


U,000  30 

1,602  258 

600  38 

15,306  508 

16,050  210 

6,600  102 

4,766  39 

790  4 

2,o6o  "35 

22,163  421 

36,890  725 

1,000  6 

1,211  6 

300  3 


7,185  141 

18,436  96 

2,484  80 

8,276  27 

18,000  802 


Total,     44,082,002 12,173,614  64,172  241,063  6252 

In  addition  to  the  troops  whioh  the  prinoee  and 
chiefe  retain  for  their  own  purposes,  several  of 
them  subsidize  parts  of  the  British  Indian  army ; 
and,  in  the  jear  1880-81,  their  tribute,  chouth, 
contributions  for  the  pay  of  local  corps  and  suc- 
cession fees  amounted  to  £742,209. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  troops  of  the 
princes  should  consist  of  their  own  subjects,  re- 
stricted  to  the  number  required  for  their  own 
territories,  and  that  they  should  be  kept  at  the 
highest  state  of  discipline,  and  well  armed,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  hold  their  own  dominions  against  any 
foreign  aggression,  whilst  the  British  attended  to 
the  general  defence  of  India.  Of  the  7428  strength 
of  the  Hyderabad  Contingent,  more  than  half  have 
been  recruited  in  Hindustan.  Nearly  all  the  men 
in  the  Bhooal  regiments  belong  to  British  terri- 
tories ;  ana  recruits  for  the  Nair  Brigade  are 
obtained  from  Tanjore,  Madura,  and  Tinnevelly. 

In  1882,  the  native  non-commissioned  officers, 
drummers,  buglers,  rank  and  file,  serving  in  the 
British  Indian  army,  had  been  drawn  from  the 
following  provinces : — 


Bkhoal  Sappers  and  Miners,  AiiUleiy,  Cavalry,  and 
Infantry. 
N.W.  Frontier,  beyond  British  territory,     793 
,,  within        ,,  ,,         1,560 

Derajat, 618 

Panjab  proper  and  Hazaia,   .  .  15,616 

Cis-Sutiej,  mclttding  Independent  States,  4,606 

Dehli  territories 4,241 

N.W.  Provinces,  inolading  Bohilkhand,  6,429 

Ondh 9,104 

Nepal, •    .     4,836 

Central  Provinces,         ....       648 
Lower  „ 1,601 


50,4U 


Other  countries, 16 

Madrah  Sappers  and  Miners,  Cavalry, 
and  Infantry. 

Northern  Circars, 11,977 

Central  Camatie, 8,690 

Sonthem       „ 2,780 

Bara  Mahal, 860 

Ceded  Districts, 1,857 

Mysore, 1,890 

Tanjore,  Madura,  Tinnevelly,                .    2,145 
Other  conntries, 951    31,1S< 

Naib  Brigade,  Tanjore,  Madura,  and  Tinnevelly,  1,4A 

Mysore  Troops,  from  Mysore  (2462),  Northern 
Circars  (278),  Ceded  Districts,  Camatie, 
and  Bara  Mahal, 2,91 

Bombay  Sappers  and  Miners,  Artillery, 
Cavalry,  and  Infantry. 
N.W.  Frontier,  beyond  British  territory,     207 
within       „  „  245 

Derajat, 95 

Panjab  pro^r  and  Haxara,  .  .    2,290 

Cis-Sutlej,  mcluding  Independent  States,      14 

Dehli  territories, 1,107 

N.W.  Provinces,  including  Rohilkfaand,  1,001 

Oudh. 1,915 

Nepal, 2 

Central  Provinces,         ....       419 

Lower  Provinces, 124 

Assam 12 

Konkan, 10,662 

Dekhan 6.166 

Gujerat, 657 

Sind 792 

Other  countries, 14 

Hyderabad  Conttngemt,  Artillery,  Cavalry, 

and  Infantry. 

N.W.  Provinces  beyond  British  territory,         9 

„  within  „  3 

Panjab  proper  and  Hasaia,    .  255 

Dehli  territories, 383 

N.W.  Provinces  and  Bohilkhand, .  911 

Oudh, 2,244 

Centrsl  Provinces, 58 

Lower  Provinces, 16 

Dekhan 3,414 

Other  countries, 203 


25,61 


7,4 


Panjab  TBOimER  Force,  Artillery,  Cavalry, 

and  Infantry. 

N.W.  Frontier  beyond  British  territory,  706 

„           within              „              .  1,615 

Derajat, 93 

Pan  jab  proper  and  Hama,     .                .  7,875 

Cis-Sutlej,  mcluding  Independent  States,  1,460 

Dehli  territories, 578 

N.W.  Provinces,  including  Rohilkhand,  146 

Oudh, 434 

Nepal, 853 

Central  Provinces, 158 

Lower  Provinces, 40 

Bhopal  Battauon. 

Derajat, 4 

Panjab  proper 16 

Cis-Suilej,  including  Independent  States,     169 

Dehli  territories, 4 

N.W.  Provinces, 2S0 

Oudh, 425 

Central  Provinces, 42 

Lower  Provinoes, 2 


IM 
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CWSTBAL  IkDIA  HOBSS. 
N.W.  Frontier  beyood  British  territory,        24 
„     and  Tmw-Indiu  within        „  22 

Dcrajst 3 

Paajab  proper  and  Hazara,  244 

Cts-oatlej,  indading  Independent  States,      69 

Dehli  territories, 402 

K.W.  ProTinces  and  Rohilkhand,  .  48 

Oodh, .        38 

Central  Provinces, 156 

Other  countries, 1 

Malwa  Bhil  Corps, 

Mkwar  Bhil  Corps, 

Ebdifura  Irregular  Force,  Panjab,  Dehli,  N.W. 
PnninceSy  Oadh,     ...*.. 

Dbolsb, 

If HAIRWABA  Battalion, 


1,007 
635 
6d9 

856 
857 
849 


138,285 
Wars, — The  Natives  of  British  India  have  hitherto 
been  largely  employed  in  the  British  Indian  armies, 
beeaose  they  have  been  considered  equal  to  any 
troops  that  could  be  brought  against  them,  and 
because  of  their  comparative  cheapness,  being 
healtbier,  and  receiving  smaller  pay.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  annual  costs  of  an  artillery,  cavalry, 
ai^  infantry  soldier  of  the  native  army : — 


Artillery. 

Beagal..    .    . 

... 

Ifadras,      .     , 

Bombay.    .    . 

Rs.  165-5 '8 

Hyierabad'c<^- 

ie9-5-4> 

tingeni,  .    . 

1581411 

Cntrallndia, 

■•• 

Bi^taoa 

Agency,.     , 

... 

Avenge  yeariy. 

Rs.1641311 

M-ithly.'  .    : 

l.Vll-9 

Cavalry. 
B8.40113-9 
51210*0« 
47313-5» 
397-6-6 

47614-6 
371LS1 

8851010 


Infantry. 
Bs.  155111 
17314-5* 
1847-4* 
141  ^-C 

162-57 
137  •2-8 

140-9-2 


Rs.440-0-3  R8.156*6-4 
3610-3         18-0-6 


1  Huts  proTided  bj  the  State. 

'  Oothing,  scooutrements,  hatting,  hones,  provided  by  the 
State. 

'  Good  condnet  pay,  good  shooting,  not  allowed  to  Bombay 
Kstiw  OsvalTT. 

«  Dol  Sncludhig  rations  at  Aden  and  Banna. 

The  roiUiary  charges  vary  with  the  conditions 
of  peace  or  war,  but  me  following  table  of  military 
expendiiare  of  the  three  years  before  the  mutiny 
Ana  of  the  latest  avulable  years,  will  show  the 
^^rooB  military  charges  during  peace  and  war : — 


9.501^408 
10,019,430 
lt0l3,12J 
13,S«9,92.% 


1874-75, 

issi-ea. 


1^  Ai  Uipliir, 

t,559.821 
1,672,757 
l,770,0:^H 
%  165,958 


21,I>S0,94.S  4,3€S,85G 


20.909,307 
HJ57,3SI 
ll,725,2ftl 

[11,847,191 
113,368,511 
15,10t,&53 
17.4S3,^S 


2,730,994 
J,6X7,77i< 
a,5S3,10<i 
3,944,921 
4,381,250 
3,9«t2,93,^ 
4,2SE,924 


33»gil,3SM  4,171.808 
14,64i,gO0'4,(^^,10O 


ToUL     j 


£         I 
11,261,229> 
11,492J|}3V  Peace. 
12J33ari9) 
X8J3.^,88^'  \ 
25,44»,804i  V  Mutiny, 
23,640,301  J 
15,375,159  \ 
15,308,400,  ^  Peace, 
I5;702ai2  j 
16,33U,7tn  >  Pre  paring 
17.092p4HN  >■  for  War. 
2i,71X^J3,  \ 
28,08B,2U2  UV*F. 
ISJ3Q,fX)Q  J 


l>ilBciilties  are  experienced  in  separating  ordi- 

-gM^LTj  and  war  ezpaiditure,  but  the  total  cost  of 

^2s«  Afghan  war  of  1879-82  has  been  estimated 

^*  i^21,611,000,  namelj,  £17,651,000  for  military 

0'X>^>^>^^  ^^'^  £4,060,000  for  frontier  railways. 

In  their  wars  the  East  India  Company  had  been 

^^cnoflt  continnously  sucoessfnl.     A  reverse  was 

jpcy0tained  by  a  brigade  in  Afghanistan  in  1842, 

^i^MM^  many  tbonsand  soldiers  and  followers  perished 

^mm  s-etreat.    But  the  most  severe  trial  occurred  in 


1857  and  1858,  in  which  years  the  Bengal  native 
army  revolted,  and  many  of  the  Hindu  and  Maho- 
medan  races  rebelled.  Much  has  been  put  for- 
ward as  to  the  cause  of  that  disaffection.  In  the 
banning  of  1857  the  number  of  British  soldiers 
had  fallen  very  low.  The  British  regiments 
withdrawn  from  India  for  the  operations  against 
Russia  had  not  been  replaced  in  India,  and  the 
recruits  to  maintain  the  full  strengths  of  the 
regiments  remaining  in  India  had  not  been  sup. 
plied,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  dis- 
affected soldiery  of  the  Bengal  army  took  that 
opportunity  to  revolt ;  but  a  general  impression 
has  been  that  it  had  its  suggestion  in  the  losses 
during  the  Afghanistan  and  Panjab  wars,  though 
doubUess  a  great  change  had  been  effected  in  the 
temper  of  a  naturally  arrogant  oriental  race,  who 
respect,  almost  worship,  might,  by  introducing 
amongst  them  rules  and  regiSations  suitable  only 
for  an  army  drawn  from  nations  advanced  in 
civilisation. 

The  contest  for  supremacy  was  severe  and  long 
continued.  In  May  1857  there  were  on  the  estab- 
lishment in  India — European  soldiers,  45,000  of 
all  ranks,  furnishing  aoout  36,000  rank  and 
file ;  native  army,  244,000 ;  semi-military  police, 
80,000;  and  about  250,000  sepoys  arrayed 
themselves  against  45,000  Europeans  and  about 
60,000  reliable  native  soldiery.  The  latter,  before 
the  end  of  1857,  were  increased  to  about  150,000, 
by  the  addition  of  a  Sikh  army  from  the  Panjab, 
and  before  July  1858  there  were  over  80,000 
British  soldiers  in  India.  The  successive  features 
of  the  revolt  and  re-establishment  of  authority 
were  as  under : — 

Bevolt  oommenced  at  Barrackpur  bv  the  19th  Ben. 

N.L,  26th  Feb.  1857. 
Outbreak  of  the  native  cavalry  at  Meerut,  10th  May 

1867. 
Dehli  massacre  oocnrred  11th  May  1857. 
At  Ghazi-ud-Din  Nuggur  the  mutineers  were  de- 
feated on  the  30th  May  1857. 
The  Shahjahanpur  massacre  oocorred  Slst  May  1857. 
5th  June  1857— Mutiny  at  Jhansi ;  on  the  oth  the 

massacre  occurred. 
Massacre  at  Cawnpur  of  the  Futtehghur  fugitives, 

12th  June  1857. 
Massacre  at  Gwalior  occurred  14th  June  1857. 
Massacre  of  the  British  at  Cawnpur  by  Nana  Rao, 

27th  June  1857. 
Massacre  at  Cawnpur,  15th  July  1857,  by  Nana  Bao, 

of  British  women  and  children, 
20th  August  1857— Dehli  recaptured. 
Lucknow  entered  25th  August   1^7,   by  Generals 

Havelock  and  Outram. 
Dehli  assaulted  14th  Sept.  1857. 
Lucknow  relieved  by  General  Havelock,  25th  Sept. 

1857. 
The  second  relief  of  Lucknow  effected  by  Sir  Colin 

Campbell,  17th  Nov.  1857. 
Cawnpur  relieved  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  28th  Nov. 

1857,  and  the  Gwalior  Contingent  routed. 
The  battle  of  Nawabganj  in  Oudh,  14th  June  1858. 
Gwalior  recaptured  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  28th  June 

1858. 
10th  April  1861— The  Indian  and  British-BuropcNan 

armies  were  amalgamated,  and  the  native  armies 

reorganized. 

Since  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny,  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  European  and  native  troops  have 
been  changed.  The  European  and  native  forces  in 
India  were  as  under  in  the  years — 

Europeans.  Natives.              Europeans.  Natives. 

1839-40,     35,604  199,839  I  1858-59,   106,290    196,243 

1842-43,     46,726  220,947    1865-66,     73,362    131,317 

1856-57,     45,522  232,224  |  1881-82,     66,066    125,8^ 
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In  1857  there  were  on  the  eBtablishment,  or 
authorized  strenfi^th,  6944  European  and  8963 
natiye  artillery ;  8186  European  and  80,478  native 
cavalry.  But  since  the  revolt  of  the  native  army, 
the  policy  has  been  to  augment  the  European  arm, 
remove  all  native  soldiers  from  the  scientifio  corps, 
and  reduce  their  numbers. 

The  composition  and  establishment  of  the  Indian 
army  in  1867,  1865,  1879-80,  and  1881-82,  were 
as  under : — 


Art, 
Cav., 
Inf., 
Staff, 
Engin 


1857. 


£ar.      No. 


6,944 
8,136 
38,254 
H.  & 
eeradc 


Iavsl.,iVeta. 
Total, '43,334  224,483 


30,473 
185,047 
C, 

Saps., 
Wrnt. 


1865. 
EurT     NaT 


8,968  13,672 
6,274 
48,945 
1,406 
438 
1,145 


71,880 


1,466  12, 
14,674 


1879-80. 


Eur.  I    Na. 

2S2I       9021 11, 
4,420|  18,548 
99;  353147,619102,^ — 


2,858      849 


5,288  46, 


8,S4& 


118,345164.620  124,978164,7281116,967 


1881-82. 

Na." 


Eur. 


,141 
4,632 
^866 
1,404 
649 
136 


1,943 
16,739 
94,256 

8,019 


In  1796  the  formation  was  tried  of  double 
battalions,  and  this  continued  till  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century. 

In  1882  four  cavalry  and  eighteen  infantry 
regiments  were  reduced,  and,  excluding  local 
corps,  the  establishment  was  fixed  at  31  cavalry 
and  113  infantry  regiments,  with  eight  European 
officers  to  550  natives  of  all  ranks  in  the  cavalry, 
and  to  822  natives  in  the  infantry. 

Revenue. — Up  to  the  year  1856  the  increase  of 
territory  had  been  so  continuous,  that  anv  com- 
paring of  the  revenue,  expenditure,  and  debt,  of 
E receding  with  those  of  subsequent  years,  would 
e  uninstructive,  except  as  a  matter  of  history. 
Since  1792-93,  the  Camatic,  the  Ceded  Districts, 
most  of  the  Dekhan  territory  ruled  over  by  the 
Peshwas,  the  greater  part  of  the  North-West 
Provinces,  all  Sie  Panjab  and  Sind,  the  Central 
Provinces,  part  of  Burma,  Assam,  Tenasserim, 
Orissa,  Oudh,  Satara,  and  other  parts,  have  been 
added  to  British  territory ;  and  even  since  1849, 
when  the  Panjab  wars  closed,  about  a  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  of  territory  have  fallen  to 
the  paramount  power,  with  a  population  of  over 
seventeen  millions. 

It  may,  however,  be  interesting  from  a 
historical  point  of  view,  to  contrast  the  conditions 
of  1792-3,  1868-9,  and  1881-2. 


Tear. 
1792-3, 
1868-9, 
1881-2, 


Gross  Revenue. 
.    £8,225,628 
.    51,667,658 
.    70,981,000 


Orosa  Charges. 
£6,940,833 
54,431,688 
74,999,000 


Amounts  of  revenues,  charges,  and  debt  since 
1839-40,  continued-^ 


The  following  have  been  the  amounts  of  revenues, 
charges,  and  debt  since  1839-40 : — 


Year. 

Total  Receipts. 

1839-40 

£20,124,038 

1845-46 

24,270,608 

1849-50 

27,522,344 

1855-56 

30,817,528 

1858-59 

1859-60 

39,705,822 

1860-61 

1861-62 

43,829,472 

1862-68 

45,143,762 

1863-64 

44,613,032 

1864-65 

45,652,897 

1865-66 

48,935,220 

'66-7  (11  mo.) 

42,122,433 

1867-68 

48,534,412 

1868-69 

49,262,691 

1869-70 

50,901,081 

Total  Charges  in 
India  &  England. 


£22,228,011 
25,662.738 
26,960,988 
31,637,530 

61,86i,720 

43,8i),100 
46,143,762 
44,613,032 
46,846,418 
48,935,220 
44,639,924 
50,144,669 
63,407,334 
63,382,026 


Debt. 
Millions. 


29 
38 
45 
50 


94 

96 
90 
90 
90 
93 
95 
96 
101 


Tear. 

Total  Receipts. 

Total  Charges  in 
IndU  &  England. 

Debt. 
MflUotu. 

1870-71 

£61,413,686 

£49,930,696 

104 

1871-72 

50,110,215 

46,986,038 

106 

1872-73 

.  60,219,489 

48,453,817 

106 

1873-74 

49,698,253 

51,405,9?l 

107 

1874-76 

60,570,171 

50,250,974 

118 

1875-76 

.  51,310,063 

49,641,118 

122 

1876-77. 

.  55,995,78? 

.  58,178,663 

127 

1877-78 

68,969,301 

62,512,388 

134 

1878-79 

65,199,602 

63,165,356 

m 

1879-80 

68,484,666 

69,667,616 

153 

1880^1 

1 

167 

The  following  will  show  that  there  have  been 
great  alterations  in  the  Home  Charges,  owing  to 
financial  operations  and  changes  in  the  rate  of 
exchange:— > 
Tear.     In  India.    In  Britain. 


Teur.  In  India.  In  Biitaiii. 
18d9.70,£42,791.01S£lO,Ml,0lS 
1875-70.  44,008,780  0.002.058 
1870-80,  58,108,840  34.664,658 
1880-81,  65.S3L.500  14.091,577 
1881-82,  58,573,400    16,426,600 


1830-40, £19,640,045  £2,578,966 

1845-46,  22,618,671  8,044,067 

1849-50,   24,210,051  2,750,987 

1855-56,  28,878,001  8,264,620 

1859-60.  44.622,269  7,239.451 

1865-66,  41,120,024  6,048,228 

Land  Tenure, — During  all  ages,  the  rulers  of 
India  have  regarded  the  land  as  the  property  of 
the  state,  and  tiie  bulk  of  the  public  revenues  haa 
ever  been  obtained  from  it^  In  1856  it  furnished 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  East 
India  Company.  In  1864>65,  daring  which  othei 
taxes  were  levied,  out  of  a  total  of  £45^652,897, 
the  hirge  revenue  of  £20,087,728  was  obtained 
from  the  land.  In  187d>79,  when  the  ordinai7 
revenue  amounted  to  £58,624,372,  that  from 
the  land  was  £22,330,586.  Daring  the  18  yean 
ending  1878-79,  the  ordinary  revenue  baa  beea 
increasing,  other  branches  of  revenue  having  im- 
proved faster  than  that  of  the  land.  In  that  period 
the  land  ranged  between  £19,570,147  in  1862-^ 
and  £22,330,586  in  1878-79,  but  the  total  revenoi 
ranged  between  £43,829,472  in  1861-62  and 
58,624,372  in  1878-79. 

There  are  three  great  forms  of  tenure  on  whid 
the  land  is  held,  viz.  the  zamindari,  the  pattadaii 
and  the  ryotwarL  The  last-nao>ed  preTaila  ii 
Madras  and  Bombay,  but  in  the  North- West  Pro 
vinces  and  in  the  Saugor  and  Nerbaddaterritoriei 
the  zamindari  and  pattadari  tenures  exist  oo 
extensively.  In  Madras  and  Bombay,  therefore 
there  is  a  joint  ownership  of  the  lyot  caltivata 
and-  the  Government. 

Under  native  rulers,  a  fixed  proportion  of  th 
gross  produce  was  taken ;  but  the  British  Indk 
Government  deals  with  the  surplus  or  net  prodno 
which  the  estate  may  yield  after  deducting  ik 
expenses  of  cultivation ;  and  the  directions  to  ^ 
revenue  settlement  officers  provide  that  at  leii 
one-third  of  this  net  produce  shall  always  be  lei 
to  the  cultivator  as  his  profit  The  native  pow« 
usually  took  at  least  a  half  of  the  produoe,  ml 
not  infrequently  more ;  the  British  nuers  have  w 
duced  the  charge  to  an  average  of  about  5  per  ceB& 

The  late  James  Mill^  writug  on  this  part  of  th 
revenue,  remarked :  ^  As  far  as  thia  aonrce  go* 
the  people  of  the  country  remain  untaxed.  Ik 
wants  of  Gk)vernment  are  supplied  without  a4 
drain  either  upon  the  produce  of  any  nuui^s  labo* 
or  the  produce  of  any  man*s  capital*  Except  # 
British,  under  the  administrations  of  Lord  Cott* 
wallis  and  Lord  Canning,  during  whoee  govor 
mento  were  introduced   systems  of  pennaatfl 
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aettiements  of  portioDA  of  the  oonntry  and  a  right 
to  porchMe  free  holdingB,  eTery  dynasty  haa  kept 
thia  souroe  of  revenae  intact.  Granta  of  the 
loyaltieB  of  the  landa,  in  the  form  of  jaghir,  were 
nnial ;  bat  the  joint-proprietorship  in  the  soil  haa 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  oonununitiea  and 
desoendanta  of  the  individuals  who  cleared  it  a 
thousand  yean  ago.  Although  >Iahomedan 
dynasties  have  been  ruling  larse  portions  of  India 
for  a  tbonsand  years,  Mahomedans  of  Arab,  Turk, 
or  Mogbul  descent,  have  few  lands.  Converta  to 
Mahomedaniam  from  Indian  races,  and  Pathan, 
Brahoi,  and  Baluch  tribes,  retain  their  proprietory 
rastoma. 

In  Bengal,  in  1793,  Lord  Comwallis  ooade  a 
permaoent  settlement  with  zamindars,  a  class  of 
middlemen  whom  he  found  collecting  land  re- 
Tenoea,  by  which  these  pay  direct  to  Government 
a  Bom  equal  to  a  little  more  than  one-half  what 
they  receive  as  rent  By  that  measure  Govern- 
ment ceased  to  have  any  direct  participation  in 
the  agricoltural  improvement  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  Statesmen  have  deemed  that  arrange- 
ment a  grave  error,  which  has  lost  to  the  State 
leveral  millions  of  revenue  yearly;  and  there  is 
BOW  much  ahow  of  reason  in  the  contention  that 
the  landowners  m%ht  reasonably  be  called  to  con- 
trihnte  more  largely  than  at  present  to  the  expenses 
of  the  State.  The  land  is  a  source  of  revenue  on 
which  the  State  can,  in  all  circumstances,  oon- 
ftdoitly  rely,  and  than  which  ncme  is  more  easily 
aoUected  or  more  willingly  paid ;  and  the  most 
BBoent  orders  permit  a  redemption  only  for  the 
land  needed  for  dwelling-houses,  factories,  gardens, 
plantations,  aud  similar  restricted  purposes. 

About  1839,  a  thirty  years'  lease  was  made  in 
the  N.W.  Provinces,  and  this  has  been  followed 
in  the  Pan  jab.  It  is  estimated  that  in  this  mode 
the  asaessment  was  about  two -thirds  of  the 
aorplna,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  cultiva- 
tion, profita  of  stock,  and  wages  of  labour ;  and  in 
the  revised  settlements  it  was  reduced  to  one-half 
the  yearly  value. 

In  the  If  adras  Presidency  the  zamindari  tenure 
exists  in  a  few  localities,  but  principally  in  the 
Korthem  Circars,  since  the  settlement  of  1802. 
Another  system,  that  of  village  -  renters,  is  in 
operation,  in  which  the  viUag^  stand  in  the 
place  of  the  zammdar.  In  the  Madras  ryotwar 
sjatem,  the  Government,  as  the  joint  landlord, 
tieats  direct  with  the  holder,  who  is  recognised  as 
the  proprietor  so  long  as  he  pays. the  regulated 
asKsunent.  He  can  sub-let,  sell,  tranter,  or 
mortgage  it.  The  assessment  is  fixed  in  money, 
mod  does  not  vary  from  year  to  year,  unless  when 
water  ia  obtained  from  a  Government  source  of 
irrigation.  An  annual  settlement  is  made,  not  to 
rceaicnB  the  land,  but  to  determioe  upon  how 
mnch  of  hia  holding  the  ryot  shall  pay. 

In  Bombay  the  ryotwar  i^tem  prevails,  but  the 
Dt  is  open  to  revision  every  30  years. 

Incidence  per 
Acre. 


Bombay, 


Acres  AucMed. 


1850. 

9,750,000 

12,800,000 


1876-7fl. 
20,000,000 
20,300,000 


On  drv  land 
ijd.  and  on  irri- 
gated  Und  5«. 


Where  the  occupanta  hold  directly  of  the  State, 
as  in  the  Bombay  and  Madras  Presidencies  and 
parte  of  Upper  India,  the  tenure  is  secure: 
tenanta'  improvements  cannot  be  made  the  ground 
oi  enhancement,  apd  the  tenant  can  suiTender 


the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  holding  at  pleasure. 
Where,  however,  as  in  Bengal  and  the  Korth- 
Western  Provinces,  a  landlord  class  intervenes 
between  the  Grovemment  and  the  occupant  of  the 
soil,  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  tenanta*  rights 
prevails,  and  gross  oppression  is  frequently 
practised.  The  attention  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  been  long  directed  to  the  subject.  But 
though  there  are  certainly  not  less  than  six 
million  peasants  in  Bengal  with  small  holdings, 
their  troubles  and  grievances  are  borne  with  un- 
broken silence  and  in  imqpestioning  submission 
to  the  law. 

The  North-Westem  Provinces  and  the  Panjab 
have  practically  one  land  system.  In  that  part  of 
India,  the  village  community  has  preserved  its 
integrity  more  completely  than  elsewhere.  Go- 
vernment therefore  recognises  the  village,  and  not 
the  zamindar*s  estate  or  the  ryot^s  field. 

Oudh,  the  Indian  province  most  recently 
acquired,  has  a  peculiar  land  system,  arising  out 
of  its  local  history.  The  Oudh  talukdars  resemble 
English  landlords  more  closely  even  than  do  the 
zamindan  of  Bengal 

How  to  provide  revenue  for  Intimate  State 
expenditure  is  a  constant  subject  of  thought  to  the 
rulers.  The  poverty  of  India  makes  it  a  country  in 
which  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  raise 
the  necessary  revenue.  New  taxes  are  not  easily 
found,  and  they  are  accepted  with  great  unwilling- 
nesa  The  country  needs  opening  op  by  roads,  ran- 
roads,  and  navigation  canals;  improvements  of 
rivers  and  of  channels,  education  and  sanitation, 
are  urgently  needed;  and  to  accomplish  these, 
money  has  been  obtained  by  loans.  Up  till  .the 
years  of  the  mutiny,  the  public  debt  was  usiudly 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  months  of  the  amount 
of  the  gross  revenue.  Since  the  mutiny,  the 
debt  haa  been  equal  to  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
months'  revenue  :--* 


Tew. 


Year.    Oross  Rev.      Debt 

1871-72,  60,110,216  106.981,669 
1872-78,  60,219,489  106,470,986 
1878-74,  49,698,268  107,684,908 
1874-76,  60,670.171  118,446,992 
1876-76,  61,810,063  122,670,014 
1876-77.  66,996,166  197,820,169 
1877-78,  66,969,301  184.631,668 
1878-79,  66,199,602  187,868,043 
1879-80,  68,484.666  161,728,066 
1880-81,  72,669,978 


GroM  Rev.  Debt 

£  £ 

1812-13,   10,336,290  80,313,311 

1820-21,  21,862,241  88,010,661 

1880-81,  22.019,810  86,880,147 

1840-41,   20,861,078  81.238,«6 

1850-61,  27,625,860  49,349.847 

1860-61,  49,728,601  93,0M,688 

1867-68,  48,068,178  94,066,868 

1868-69,  48,681.768  98,683,166 
1869-70,   60.901,081 
Bxcl.  outlay  on  product  works. 
1870-71,  61,418,686  104.437,274 

Of  the  amount  raised  for  revenue,  24  millions  in 
no  sense  represent  taxation,  being  derived  partly 
from  opium,  partly  from  the  earnings  of  public 
works,  and  the  rest  from  the  groea  receipts  of 
departments,  such  as  the  post-office,  which  are 
on  the  whole  an  expense  to  the  state.  It  in  no 
case  exceeds  7^  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
gross  produce;  in  Madras  it  is  little  over  6 
per  cent,  and  in  the  Panjab  6*6  per  cent. ;  while 
in  Bengal  and  the  Central  Provinces  it  sinlcs  to 
less  than  4  per  cent.  The  other  items  of  taxation 
bring  up  the  total  incidence  to  4s.  per  head  of  the 
population.  Dividing  it  into  classes,  and  appor- 
tioning each  tax  among  the  classes  who  pay  it,  it 
may  l^  said  generally  that  the  knded  class  pav, 
including  land  revenue,  5s.  6d.  per  head;  the 
labourers  pay  7d.  per  head  on  salt,  or,  assuming 
a  familv  of  three  persons,  Is.  9d.,  equivalent  to 
about  four  days'  wages  of  a  man  and  his  wife. 
Artisans  contribute  2s.  apiece,  or  say  the  earnings 
of  five  working  days ;  traders,  3s.  6d, 
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In  1878-79  the  total  gross  revenue  was 
£58,624,379. 

Land  revenue, £22,380,586 

Tributes  and  contribntions  from  Native 

States, 703,660 

Forest  timber  and  products,  also  sawn, 

and  miscellaneous,   ....  605,433 

Opium, 9,399,401 

Services  of  law, 1,091,734 

„          telegraph,  ....  426,694 

„         post-office,         .        .        .  911,806 

,,         railways,    .        .        .        .  10,822 

Public  works, 571,076 

Canals,  irrigation,        ....  168,619 

Other  sources, 22,404,548 

About  £19,000,000  was  raised  by  taxation,  viz.: 

Capitation  tax  in  Burma,    .        .        .  £ 

Assessed  taxes, 900,920 

Customs, 2,326,561 

Bxdse  on  spirits  and  drugs,  2,619,349 

Provincial  rates, 2,638,835 

Stamps  (judicial) 3,110,540 

Salt, 6,941,120 

lo  that  jme  the  total  incidence  of  taxation  on 
the  200,0(X),000  of  population  was  under  2s.  per 
head ;  adding  the  land  revenue,  the  total  buraen 
was  about  48.  per  head. 

The  salt  revenue  is  entirely  an  impost  of  the 
British  Indian  Government,  and  the  quantities 
and  the  duties  were  as  under : — 

1868^,  SO, 733,859  5,46,40,040  1875-70,  25,742,236  5,88,99,582 

1869-70.  22,040,884  5,71,50,030  1876-77.  25,457,369  6,99,44,050 

1870-71,  23,080,790  6,92,98,280  1877-78,  24,715,214  6,20,10,253 

1871-72,  22,783,285  5,73,50,150  1878-79,  25,436,794  6,62,45,882 

1872-78,  23,078,343  5,91,59.526  1879-80,  27,818,743  0,92,48,600 

1878-74,  23,664,708  5,88,87.627  1880-81,  27,240,489  6,78,50,664 

1874-76,  23,972,620  5,91,96,694 

It  is  a  tax  which  is  recognised  to  press  unequally 
on  the  means  of  the  people,  and  there  have  been 
repeated  modifications  oi  it  In  1882-8,  the  salt 
duty  was  reduced  to  a  uniform  rate  of  Ks.  2  per 
maund  everywhere  except  Burma  and  the  Trans- 
Indus  districts  of  the  Paniab,  where  the  existing 
lower  rates  are  maintained.  This  involved  a  re- 
duction of  duty  amounting  to  80  per  cent,  in 
Bengal,  and  to  20  per  cent  elsewhere.  The  loss 
of  revenue  was  estimated  at  £1,423,000,  but 
this  has  not  been  the  result.  The  chief  blot 
on  Indian  taxation  is  that  it  falls  too  heavily 
on  the  poor,  and  leaves  many  of  the  wealthy 
classes  wholly  untouched.  A  rich  person,  for 
instance,  with  a  couple  of  millions  in  the  funds, 
pays  literally  no  taxation  but  an  infinitesimal 
charge  on  the  salt  which  his  family  consume. 

The  revenue  from  opium  has  been  as  under : — 


Year.      Receipts.  Chugss. 

1861-62,  £6,859,269  Xl,449,466 

1862-63,     8,056,476  1,856,278 

1863-64,     6,331,999      " 

1864-66,     7,361,406 
1866-66,     8,518,264 


1867-68,  8,928,568 

1868-69,  8.453,365 

1869-70,  7,953,098 

1870-71,  8,045,469 


Tear.  B 
1871-72,  £1 
1872-73,  ^ 
1873-74.  y 
1874-75,  ^ 
1875^76,  h 
1876-77,  t 
1877-78, 
1878-79, 
1879-80, 
1880-81, 


l^^t-J4,-{79 
^.•^|^^i^29 
f-.  IT  1. 425 

fM-^-2,460 
tJS-.722 

ia.'H'.<.l62 
l(i^r-i  1(61 


M.  Charges. 
(59  £1,596,646 
»91  1,814,268 
2,001,280 
2,341,646 
2,218,566 
2,841.647 
2,661,266 
1,698,730 
2,067,492 
2,028,787 


2,806,498 
2,876,981 
1,894,270 

l,0n,380 

1,874,121 
1,720.111 
1,820,688 
2,014,425 

The  opium  manufactured  in  British  territory  is 
a  Government  monopoly;  but  about  an  equal 
quantity  is  prepared  m  Native  States,  on  which  a 
heavy  transit  duty  is  levied.  It  produces  a  net 
sum  of  £6,000,000  to  £7,000,000,  which  is  raised 
without  the  smallest  hardship,  without  the  smallest 
suffering,  without  the  smallest  complaint  from 
the  people  of  India,  and,  indeed,  is  almost  the 
only  source  of  revenue  which  can  be  raised  in 
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India  without  inflicting  some  hardship  and  canung 
a  great  deal  of  discontent.  It  has  been  regarded 
by  many  persons  in  Britain  as  differing  from 
spirits  and  other  drugs,  but  there  is  no  difference 
between  them. 

Languages. — ^The  languages  of  British  India 
have  been  investigated  by  many  of  the  learned 
of  Europe,  and  a  fairly  continuous  series  of  in- 
scriptions on  rocks,  on  pillars,  and  on  copper 
plates,  enable  us  to  trace  back  the  Indian 
alphabets  to  the  3d  century  B.C.  The  Asoka 
inscriptions,  250  B.C.,  were  in  two  characters. 
The  northern  variety,  or  Ariano-Pali,  is  recog- 
nised to  be  of  Phoenician  origin;  the  southern 
variety,  or  Indo-Pali,  is  believed  by  some  scholars 
to  be  of  western  origin,  others  holding  it  to  be 
an  independent  Indian  alphabet ;  and  an  attempt 
has  been  made  by  (general  Cunningham  to  trace 
its  letters  back  to  an  indigenous  system  of  hiero- 
glyphics in  prehistoric  India. 

Arabic  is  the  only  one  of  the  Semitic  tongues 
to  any  extent  used,  and  even  that  only  in  the 
Koran,  as  the  sacred  book  of  the  Mahomedans. 
Sanskrit  is  known  to  all  the  learned  Brahmans  of 
India,  and  is  the  language  of  their  sacred  texts. 
Neither  Arabic  nor  Sanskrit  is  vernacular.    But 
the  Sanskritoid  tongues,  Hindi,  Urdu,  Bengali, 
Cutchi,  Gnjerati,  Konkani,  Mahratti,  have  many 
infused  Arabic  and  Persian  words,  and  the  Urdu 
has  grown  out  of  the  union  of  all  of  these.    The 
Hinm  abounds  in  Sanskrit  words,  and  has  many 
dialects.    The  tongues  spoken  in  the  whole  of 
Upper  India,  including   the  Panjab,   from  the 
Himalayan  to  the  Vindh3ran  range,  may  be  said  to 
be  Hindi,  as  also  the  languages  of  Kamaon  and 
Garhwal,  all  along  the  sub- Himalayan  range  as 
far  as  the  Gogra  river ;  the  impure  dialect  of  the 
Gurkhas,  the  Brij-bhasa  (or  Baka,  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced on  the  Ganges),  the  Panjabi,  Multani, 
Sindi,  Jataki,  Herati,  Marwari,  and,  it  is  said, 
Konkani.    The  Bengali  is  a  form  of  Hindi,  but  so 
highly  polished  as  to  be  classed  as  a  distinct 
tongue ;  and  Baluchi  and  Pushtu  have  relations 
with  the  Sanskritoid  tongues.    At  the  dose  of 
the  census  of   1871,   it  was  estimated   that  41 
millions  were  speaking  Bengali,  4  millions  Urya, 
2  millions  Assamese,  60  millions  Hindi,  and  40 
millions  (40,882,537)  Urdu.     These  and  theii 
dialects  comprise  the  languages  of  the  Aryan  stock. 

Dr.  Hunter  (Imp.  Gaz.)  supposes  the  ianguagei 
of  the  non-An^an  races  to  indicate  that  the  earliei 
occupants  of  India  belonged  to  three  great  stocks, 
whicn  he  designates  the  Tibeto-Burman,  Kolarian, 
and  Dravidian.  He  says  of  the  Ttbeio-Burman 
tribes,  that  in  some  prehistoric  time  they  had 
dwelt  in  Central  Asia,  side  by  side  with  the 
fathers  of  the  Mongolians  and  the  Chinese ;  thai 
they  crossed  over  the  Himalaya  into  India  by  the 
north-eastern  passes,  but  have  continued  to  cling 
to  the  skirts  of  the  Himalaya  and  their  north- 
eastern spurs ;  and  several  of  the  hill  languages 
in  Eastern  Bengal  still  preserve  Chinese  ami 
Mongolian  terms.  The  Tibeto-Bumuui  tongnei 
prevail  southwards  through  the  Eastern  Peninsnk 
till  they  become  intermixed  with  the  Men  Anan^ 
and  with  the  Siamese  or  Tai  group,  and  finallj 
meet  the  Malay  races  in  the  extreme  south  of  tb 
Eastern  Peninsula.  The  Tibeto-Burman  tribd 
have  but  little  amalgamated,  some  of  them  bei^ 
still  in  a  semi-savage  state.  The  known  lan- 
guages and  dialects  in  use  amongst   them  aie 
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above  a  hundred,  and  only  a  few  of  them  are 
written  toogues.  The  principal  are  the  Aka, 
Bormese,  Cachari  or  Bodo,  Dhimal,  Garo,  Gorung, 
Kanawari  dialects,  KhyeDc:,  Ktiki  dialects,  Lep- 
cha,  Manipnri,  Hikir,  Miri,  Mishmi  dialects, 
Murmi,  Naga,  Newar,  Siogpho,  Tibetan  or 
Bhuteab,  Tipnra  or  Mrnng. 

The  KolarianSf  another  non- Aryan  race,  are 
tcMeted  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Central 
India,  and  in  parts  of  its  Western  Peninsula. 
Thej  also  are  supposed  to  have  entered  India 
through  the  north-east  panes  of  the  Himalaya^ 
The  Santal,  the  largest  of  the  Eol  tribeB,  dwell  in 
the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land,  where 
it  slopes  down  into  the  Gangetic  yalley;  the 
Knrku,  another  Kolaiian  tribe,  inhabit  a  patch  of 
country  about  400  miles  to  the  west,  and  the 
Santa]  and  Kurku  dialects  are  almost  the  same. 
The  Savara,  once  a  great  Kolarian  nation,  men> 
tkmed  by  Ptolemy,  are  now  a  broken  tribe  of 
woodcutters,  dwelling  in  the  forests  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  £astem  Ghats.  Other  tribes 
with  dialects  of  the  Kolarian  group,  are  the 
Mundari,  Ho  or  Larka  Kol,  the  Bhumn,  the 
Korwa,  Kharria,  the  Juang,  the  Kuri,  the  Kurku, 
and  the  Mehto.  These  mark  distinct  and  isolated 
tribes,  which  have  never  within  historic  times 
hM  any  large  portion  of  the  country. 

The  diief  Dravidian  languages  are  the  Tamil, 
Telngo,  Caoareae,  Malealam,  and  Tulu,  with 
several  uncultivated  dialects  of  the  Tamil  and 
OsnareBe,  ris. :  Kudaga  or  Goorg,  Toda,  Badaga, 
Kola,  several  Gond  dialects,  also  the  Kandh  or 
Ku,  the  Uraon  or  Dhangar,  and  Rajmahali  or 
Jfaler,  the  Yerakala?,  Korawa?,  Tenadi,  and  other 
Inoken  tribes. 

Neither  the  time  of  the  incoming  of  the  Dra- 
widian  tribes  nor  the  routes  which  they  followed, 
are  known.  They  now  occupy  much  of  the 
Dorthem  part  and  lowland  of  Ceylon ;  and  nearly 
all  the  Western  Peninsula,  several  of  them  in  great 
nationalities*  Mr.  Hislop  and  Dr.  Caldwell  suppose 
that  they  entered  India  through  the  N.W.  passes, 
mod  that  some  Dravidian  and  Kolarian  tribes  con- 
yrerged  and  crossed  each  other  in  Central  India, 
vhimately  taking  up  the  positions  which  the  Kol 
siod  the  Gond  hold  in  the  mountainous  tracts  there, 
—the  great  bodies  of  the  Dravidians,  however, 
swerving  to  the  south  of  the  Peninsula,  and  into 
Ceylon.  Forty-eight  millions  of  people  speak 
J^ravidian  tongues. 

The  census  of  1871  showed  the  people  speaking 
Telugu  to  be  11,610,000  souls  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, besides  whom  the  south-eastern  portions 
of  Hydenliad,  westwards  to  Beder  and  Dangapura, 
luive  Telugu  as  their  vemacuhu*;   and    Teling 
^oiofues  are  in  Mysore,  about  three  millions  more. 
Tamil  is  spoken  in  the  Madras  Presidency  by 
:1 4,7 15,000,  with  colonies  in  Ceylon  and  the  Straits, 
^od  in  all  the  lai^  cantonments  of  Mysore  and 
Hyderabad. 

The  Canarese-speaking  people  of  the  Madras 
X'rwdenCT  number  1,699,000 ;  but  the  southern 
^portion  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  2,101,931,  and 
-^be  8uW.  nsrt  of  the  Hyderabad  Dominions,  and 
sxiost  of  Mysore,  are  Canarese,  and  their  total 
^x amber  may  be  5^  millions.  The  Imp.  Gazetteer 
^035*  9  millions ;  which  seems  an  over-estimate. 

Malealam  is  spoken  by  2,324,000  in  the  Madras 
I=»re8kiency,  and  by  about  1,902,633  in  the  Tra- 
^aocore  State. 


The  Tuluva  people  are  ceasing  to  speak  Tulu, 
only  29,000  now  using  it,  and  640,000  speak  the 
Uriya  and  hill  languages. 

How  languages  and  dialects  become  intermixed 
even  at  the  present  day,  is  shown  by  the  variety 
of  tongues  spoken  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Pen- 
insula, forming  part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
Mahratti  is  spoken  there  by  7,751,497  persons; 
Gujerati  by  3,103,311 ;  Canarese  by  2,101,931 ; 
Sindi  by  2,051,726;  Hindustani  by  871,421; 
Baluchi  by  149,519;  Marwari  by  141,229;  and 
Brahui  by  24,520.  Other  eastern  languages  are 
represented  by  5418  persons  speaking  Arabic,  634 
Bencali,  65  Burmese,  310  Chmese,  26  Kashmiri, 
26  Kurgi,  325  Malealam,  2052  Negro  dialects, 
13  Nepali,  23,966  Panjabi,  8498  Pushtu,  4280 
Persian,  45,541  Goanese,  2  Singhalese,  2  Uriya, 
7830  Tamil,  110,237  Telugu,  595  Tulu,  and  203 
Turkish.  European  languages  are  represented  by 
26,340  English,  2  Danes,  3  Dutch,  145  French, 
322  Germans,  58  Greeks,  80  Italians,  24  Maltese, 
4005  Portuguese. 

Mr.  £.  L.  Brandreth,  in  vol.  x.  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for  1877,  gives  the 
following  list  of  the  Non-Aryan  languages  in 
India : — 


Tamil. 

Tamil,  schen. 

Malealam. 

Telagu. 
fCanarese. 
iBadaga. 

Tulu, 

Kudaga   or 
Coorg. 

Toda. 

Kota. 


Dravidian. 


Gond  dialoets,  vis.; 


\ 


Gaati. 

Butluk. 

Madi 


/Maha 
deo. 
Raj. 
Maria. 
Khond  or  Ku, 
OraonorlAan- 

gar. 
Baimahal      or 


i.     CCaoharior  Bodo. 
<Meoh. 
iHojai. 
Garo. 

Pani  Koeh. 
DeoriChutia. 
Tipura  or  M  rung, 
ii.   (Tibetan  or  Bhotia. 
s  Sarpa. 
-   (Lhopa  or  Bhutani. 
Ohanglo. 
Twang. 
iiL  f  Gurung. 
\MurmL 
Thaksya. 
fNewar. 
IPabri. 
Magar. 
iv.     Lepcha. 
V.     Dophhk 
Miri. 
Abor. 

Bhotia  or  Lo. 
ri.     Aka. 

vii.    Mishmi  dialeets. 
ChuliktUa. 
Tai(ing  or  Digaru, 
Mijhu, 
▼iii.  Dhimal. 
ix.     Kanawari  dialeota. 
(  AfUchan, 

<  Tiberskad  or  Bunon, 
\  Sumchu. 
X.  Kiranti,  with  17  dialects, 
viz.    Bahin^a,    Bal- 
aU,        Chhiiigtangyai 
Ghourasya,        Dumi, 


BiimieJlUxneouM : 
Naikude.  Tern- 
Kolami  |  kala. 
Keikadi  Qadaba. 

TiBBTO-BUBMAN. 


KOLABIAK. 

Bantali. 
/Mundari. 
J  Ho    or 
)     Larka  Kol. 
vBhumij. 

Korwa. 

KhaiTia. 

Juang. 

KurL 

Kurku. 

Mehto. 

Sarara. 


Dungmali,     KhaUng, 

Kulungya,    Lambich' 
honff,  Lohorongy 

Kach-chereng,Bodong, 

Bung-Ohenbung,SaDg- 

pang,         Thulungva, 

Wa-Ung,  Yakha. 

Limbu. 

SuDwar. 

Bramu. 

Chepang. 

Vayn. 

Kuaanda. 
xi.  Naga  dialects. 

Namaang  or  Jaipurict, 
jBanpara  or  Joboka, 
1  Mithan  or  Muthun. 
jTablung. 
^Mulung. 
xii.  Naga  dialects. 

Khari. 

Jfouffong, 

Tengta, 

Lhoto. 
xiii.  Naga  dialeets. 

JUngmct, 
(Arunff. 
\KutcKa. 
Liyang  or  Koreng. 
Marftm. 
xiv.  Mikir. 
XV.  Singpho  or  Ka  Kyen* 

xvL  Burmese ;  Mngh  of 
Ghittagong  and 
Bttkhong  of  Arakan.* 
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xvii.  Kuki  dialects. 
(Thado. 

(.Hallami. 


Maoipuri 
(Maring. 
(.Khoiba. 


Arabic,  Peraian,  and  Urda  are  writtefn  in  modi- 
fioatioiis  of  the  same  character ;  Sanskrit,  Hindi, 
Mahratti,  similarly;  bat  Gujerati,  Bengali,  Kar- 
nati  or  Canareae,  Malealatn,  Tamil,  Telugu, 
Tahi,  and  Uriya  have  each  their  own  writing 
character;  and  since  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century,  propoeitioug  have  been  made  to  substi- 
tate  for  them  all  the  Roman  printed  and  Italian 
cursive  characters,  bnt  the  suggestion  has  not 
been  carried  out.  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  about  the 
middle  of  the  centuiy,  successfully  advocated  the 
introduction  of  the  Arabic  numerals  in  the  official 
documents  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies. 

In  summing  up  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  that  since  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  erery  educated  native  of  India  aspires 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  English;  and  the 

Eublic  ezaminatioDS  for  scholastic  and  oollegfate 
onours  show  a  comparative  neglect   of   their 
respective  vernacular  tongnes. 

lAterature, — ^The  Hteratnre  d  India  haa  marked 
features.  In  the  north,  the  Indo- Aryan  or 
Sanskrit  language  and  literature  was  developed 
by  the  Brahmans.  To  them  the  Hindus  are 
indebted  for  their  sacred  Vedic  books,  with  their 
Sanhitas,  Brahmanaa,  Sutras,  and  Upanishads, 
and  for  the  later  Puranas.  The  Sanskrit  writero 
produced  works  of  great  beauty  in  epic,  dramatic, 
lyrical,  and  ethno  -  didactic  poetiy;  from  early 
times,  the  science  of  language,  philosophy,  and 
astronomy,  were  highly  cultivated  by  them. 
Medicine  seems  to  have  been  an  independent  de- 
velopment They  advanced  the  arts  of  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  Law  and 
religious  worship  received  great  attention ;  and  six 
darsana  or  schools  of  philosophy  grew  up  amongst 
them,  and  are  stUl  fully  recognised. 

During  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  many  of 
the  learned  of  Europe  and  India  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  Sanskrit  writings;  and  Aufrecht, 
Ballantyne,  Bhau-Daji,  Buhler,  Burnell,  Burnouf , 
Colebrooke,  Goldstucker,  Hang,  Kem,  Lassen, 
Max  Miiller,  Rajendra  Lai,  Roer,  Rost,  Roth, 
Schlegel,  William  Taylor,  Weber,  Westergaard,  M. 
Williams,  and  H.  H.  Wilson  have  been  prominent. 
Until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  it  was 
customary  for  Indian  students  of  Sanskrit  literature 
to  commit  the  books  to  memory,  and  manuscripts 
older  than  the  11th  century  have  not  been  found. 
The  Yedic  hymns  detail  the  mythology  and 
domestic  customs  of  the  East  Aryans  till  their 
arrival  in  India.  The  Mahabharata,  an  epic  by  a 
Vyaaa,  describes  a  war  betwe^en  the  Pandava  and 
Kaurava  branches  of  the  Lunar  race.  Another 
epic,  the  Raroayana,  by  Valmiki,  relates  the  exile 
of  Rama,  a  Solar  prince,  and  his  expedition  to  the 
siiuth  to  recover  Sita,  his  wife,  whom  Ravana,  a 
ruler  of  Ceylon,  had  carried  off,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  his  two  sons,  Knsa  and  Lava.  The 
Puranas  relate  to  modem  Hinduism.  The  Vishnu 
Purana  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about 
A.D.  1045,  and  the  date  of  the  Bhagavat  Purana 
is  unsettled.  Kalidasa,  the  author  of  the  Raghu- 
vansa,  the  Knmara  Sambhawa,  the  Megha  Duta, 
and  Sakuntala,  was  the  father  of  the  erotic  lyric. 
Jayadeva,  author  of  the  Gita  Govinda ;  the  astro- 
Domical  works  of  Varaha  Mihira,  Brahmagupta, 
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and  Brahmacharva;    and    the    writings   of  the 
physicians  Gharua  and  Sosruta,  also  of  Panini 
the  grammarian,   B.C.  800;  and  the  stories  of 
tlie  Vrihat  Katha  and  the  drama  of  the  Toy  Cart, 
the  Mrichch^bakati,  and  Nala  and  Damayanti,  are 
known  to  all  Europe.    The  Hindi  vernacular,  says 
Dr.  Hunter,  owes  its  development  into  a  written 
language  partly  to  the  folk-songs  of  the  peasantry 
and  the  war  ballads  of  the  Rajpat  court  bards^ 
but  chiefly  to  the  literary  requirements  of  the 
Vaishnava  faith.    The  three  best  known  sets  ol 
their  religious  treatises  are  the  voluminous  works 
ascribed  to  Kabir  (a.d.  1380-1400)  and  bis  fol- 
lowers, preserved  in  the  Kabir  Ghaara  at  Benares ; 
also  the  Grant*h,  or  scriptures  of  various  Bhagats 
or  Vaishnava  religious  founders,  especially  of  Duda 
in  Rajputana,  and  of  Nanak  and  succeeding  gurus 
of  the  Sikhs;  and  the  Bhaktamala,  or  'Garhmd 
of  the  Faithful,'  compiled  by  Nabaii  about  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  popularized  by  Narayan  Das 
(1627-58),  Krishna  Das  (1718).  The  Prem  Sagar, 
one  of  the  Vaishnava  sacred  love  songs,  relating 
the  loves  of  Radha  and  Krishna,  is  prized  through* 
oot  all  Northern  India.    Ghand,  the  Hindu  court 
baid  of  Prithwi  Raja  of  DehU  (1193),  wrote  the 
Prithwi  Rasan,  a  ballad  ohronicle,  one  of  the 
eariieet  poems  in  Hindi. 

But  in  the  south  of  India  the  Tamil  people, 
certainly  from  the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Ghris- 
tian  era,  developed  an  independent  liteiatare. 
Some  of  their  books,  written  by  IVriahs,  take 
a  very  high  place  in  ethics,  as  the  Tolkappayam ; 
Kural  of  Tiruvalluvar,  a  Pariah ;  the  five  nooks  of 
Auvaiyar,  the  Matron,  also  a  Pariah ;  the  Ghinta- 
mini ;  and  Nannul.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bower  says  of 
Auvaiyar,  *  She  sang  like  Sappho ;  yet  not  of 
love,  but  of  virtue^* 

The  literature  of  foreign  countries  has  also  ever 
been  largelv  avaihible.  Aryans,  and  Semites,  and 
Turks,  and  Moghuls,  brought  with  them  the 
writings  of  their  own  nations,  and,  while  dominaot, 
contributed  largely  to  the  literature  of  the  countiy. 
The  Arab,  Moghul,  Turk,  and  Persian  were 
decidedly  literary.  Timur  wrote  his  Institutes; 
the  autobiography  of  Baber  was  written  in 
Ghaghtai  Turki;  Akbar  spoke  and  wrote  in 
Tnrki ;  and  up  to  comparatively  recent  times^ 
the  Turk  and  Persian  formed  two  distinct,  often 
opposing,  parties  at  Dehli.  Sir  Henry  EUiol 
and  Mr.  Dowson's  labours  in  writing  a  history 
of  India,  as  told  by  its  own  historians,  have  n&ads 
known  many  Arab  authors.  Persian,  daring 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  was  the  oomt 
correspondence  language  of  all  Mahomedan  mud 
Hindu  rulers;  and  since  the  latter  yean  of  the 
18th  century,  the  dominant  British  l»ve  given  to 
India  numerous  works  in  English,  and  have  mside 
widely  known  the  writings  of  preceding  raoea 
The  scheme  on  which  this  Gydopedia  haa  beee 
planned  requires  separate  notices  of  the  chill 
authors,  and  their  names  will  therefore  be  foiiiid 
in  their  respective  places,  but  Sir  William  Jonea 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  Sir  Henry  PottiDger. 
and  Sir  John  Malcolm  are  recognised  to  have  lea 
the  way  to  history  and  travels.  The  better  knows 
of  the  Asian  writers  have  been  as  under : — 


Abbas  Khan,  Sarwani. 
Abdullah,  WaiMf. 
Abd-ur*Rahim. 
Abd-ur-fUuEzaq. 
Aba-lFada. 
Aba-1-FazL 
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Abn-l-Haaaa. 
Abn-l-Kudm 

Ahmad,  Ansaii. 
Abu  Rihan,  al  Bironi. 
AbuTaUb. 
Abu  Zaid-ol-Haian,  Stni. 
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ApariUh  (3  of  tfau  name). 
kSinha. 


Amir  TT^d^^  Humina. 
Amir  JLImsni. 


AmirUaa. 
Ati^^mI^  Bhima. 
Ananda  Giri. 
Ananta. 


Apiatamhha. 

AryaBhatta. 

AaokftPiyadasL 

Ailn. 

AtrL 

Aii^jar  (3  o€  this  name). 

Baber,  Zahir  ud  Din 
Mahomed. 

Badarayaj 

Bahadar  Sinj 

Baibaki. 

Baiaawi,  Abu  8aeed  Ab- 
dullah. 

Balhar. 


Bfaaiadvaja. 
Bharata. 
Bhav»  Bnta. 
Bfaaraii. 
Bhartihari. 


Bhatta  Narayuna. 

Bhrin. 

BiUHi,      Ahmad  -  bia  • 

Tahya. 
BnhBwgnpta. 
Badhayana. 
Boddhaghoiha. 


GamBaow 
C9MHan7m. 
Chaad. 
Cbaiaka. 


Band. 

INiaowantrL 

Defala. 

Dado. 

FaUir  ad  Din,  Bina-Kiii. 

Oarga. 

Gfaiaa  vd  Din  Mahomed, 

Khondamir. 
^mlarn  Ali  Khan. 
<%«lam  Hnaain  Khan. 
Qorinda. 
If  all  y^  Khajah  Shams-ad' 

Din. 
Oudar  Mfna.  DogUat. 
Hamad  Ullah,  Martaitfl. 
Haii  Ohamo  Daa. 
Haniam  Singh. 
HannkhBai. 
Ihn  Batata. 

Ibn  Hauhal.  [Ka«im. 

Urn  Knrdadba,   Abu-l- 
Hsnhim  bin  Haiin. 
Idrin. 

Tnajai  Husain. 
Inaha. 
IsftakhrL 
J^ahaagir. 
alaiDini. 
JTamal-od-Din  Ahd-ar- 

Baaaq. 
Jamadagni 
Jami,  Nar  ad  Din  Abd-nr- 


Janaka. 

cTiitakania. 
Jaabar. 
jAja  Deva. 
^i-va  GotwamL 


Joshash. 

Joannes  Damasoenus. 

Jngal  Kiahwar. 

Jurat. 

Juwaini. 

Jre  Slni^  u. 

Kabir. 

Kalhana. 


Ejonpan,  author  of  Ghin- 

tamini  ? 
Kanada. 
Kanva. 
Kapila. 
Kaayapa. 
Katajra^raoa. 
Kazwini,  Zakaria-ibn-Ma- 

homed. 
Kaa  Ahmad. 
Kbair  ud  Din  Mahomed. 
Khakani 
Khush'bal  Chand. 
KishnDayaL 
Kudrat  Ullah. 
Kumarila  Bhatta. 
Kutbumi. : 
Lakakshi 
Utif. 

Lomasha.  • 
MadhavachaiTa. 

Mahomed  Abd-ul-Bakiur- 

Bahim-un-Nahavandi 
Mahomed  Ali. 
Mahomed  Ali  Khan. 
Mahomed    bin    Khawand 

Shah     bin      Mahmad, 

MirlAond. 
Mahomed  Hadi,  Kamwar 

Khan. 
Mahomed    Kaaim   Hindu 

Shah,  .FVriM^o. 
Mahomed  Raca. 
Mahomed     Yakab  -  bin  - 

Tusuf. 
Manik  Kayashar. 
Manu. 
Manu  Lai. 
Marichi. 
Maruf. 
Masudi 

Manlana  Ahmad. 
Maulana   Jahd    ud    Din, 

Rumi. 
Minhai  us  Siraj. 
MirObiaBudDinAli. 
MirGbuhunAli 
MirMasum. 
MirTaki. 
Mirsa  Masita. 
Mirsa  Mahomed  Bakhsh. 
Mirza  Mahomed  Mehdi 

Mulla  Abdul  Kadar. 

Mulla  Zakhi 

Murari  Mistra. 

Murtuseu  Husain. 

Muxaffar  Huaain. 

Nalodaya. 

Nannaya  Bhatta. 

Naraa. 

Nawab  Muhabbat  Khan. 

Nawab  Mustajjab  Khan. 

Niamat  Ullah. 

Nisami. 

Niaam  -  ud  •  Din  -  Ahmad, 

Bakshi. 
Nur-ud-Dm-Lutf  Ullah. 
Nur-ul-Haqq. 
Omar  Khayyam. 
PakahaDhaza. 
Panini. 
Paraaara. 
Parthinasi. 
PatanjaU. 


Pitamaha. 

Prajapati. 

Pulaha. 

Pulastva. 

Q&landar,  Sharfbu-Ali. 


Ramanuja. 

Ram  Chatarman. 

RamParsad. 

Rashid-ud-Din. 

Raaakh. 

Ruatam  Ali 

Saadat  Yar  Khao. 

SadaSukh. 

Sadi,  Shaikh  Masalah-ud- 

Din. 
Sadik,  Mahani. 
Salihotra. 
Sambartta. 
Sampantar. 
Sankaracharra. 
Samp  Ghana. 
Satananda. 
Sauda. 

Sawan  Singh. 
Sayyid  Ahmad  Khan. 
Sajryid    Mahomed   Bakir 

Ali  Khan. 
Sayyid  Sabir  Ali. 
Sayyid  Sultan  Ali. 
Shah  Nawaz  Khan. 
Shaikh  Abu-1-Faia,  Favsi, 
Shaikh  Mubarak. 
Shaikh  Zain. 
Shams4-Siraj,  Afif. 
Shanka. 

Sharf  ud-din,  Taadi. 
Shatapa. 
Sheo  Das. 
Sheo  Parshad. 
Shisupala  Badha. 
Siya  Prikasa  Terikar. 


Soorjee. 

Soz. 

Sri-Harsha. 

Subhan  Rai. 

Sudraka. 

Sidiman  the  Merchant. 

Sultan  FiroE  Shah, 

Sumantu. 

Suraj. 

Susruta. 

Swavambhuva. 

Tandava  Murtti. 

Tan  Sen. 

Taranatha. 

Timur. 

Tiruvalluvar. 

Tolkam>iyanar. 

Tttlai-Das. 

TriTikrama-Bhatta. 

Umrao  Singh. 

Ungira. 

Ushira. 

VaLabhaohari. 

Vahniki. 

Vana  Bhatta. 

Varaha-Mihira. 

Yararuchi. 

Vashista. 

Vatsyyayana. 

Vemana. 

Vishnu. 

Visva  Mitra. 

Vrihaspati. 

Vyadi. 

Vyasa  (28  of  this  name). 

Wall. 

Tahya  bin  Abd-ul-Latif . 

Yahya   bin    Abd  -  Ullah, 

Sirhindi. 
Yajnavalkya. 
Yusuf  Mahomed  Khan. 
Zia  ud  Din,  Banri 


All  new  books  in  India  are  regifitered  und6r 
Act  xzv.  of  1867,  and  the  publications  in  1878 
were  4913,  and  in  1879,  4869,  as  under  :- 


Biography, 
Drama,  . 
Fiction,  . 
History,  . 
Language, 
Law,  .  . 
Medicine,. 
Miscellaneous, 
Philosophy, 
Poetry,  . 
Politics,  . 


1878.  1879. 
22      29 


146 
209 
143 
645 


175 

182 

96 

612 

,    249 

128    158 

1042  1066 

43     90 

604    691 

7       8 


1878.  1879. 
ReUgion,  .    .    .  1502  1256 
Science,    ...    135    146 
„    Natural,    .    114      53 
TzarelB  and  Voy- 
ages,.   ...       2       4 

Viz.  in    English 

and  European,  576  523 
Vernacular,  .  .  3148  3008 
Indian  dassios,  .  516  524 
Diglot,  etc.,  .    .    673    814 


A  few  oflBcers  of  the  East  India  Company's 
service — Gilchrist  and  Roebuck  for  Urdu,  Brown 
and  Morris  for  Telugu,  and  Molesworth  for  Mah- 
ratti — ^have  done  much  to  purify  the  vernacular 
tongues.  The  Christian  missionaries  have  pre- 
pared hundreds  of  works,  suited  both  for  schools 
and  for  general  circulation,  in  the  fifteen  most 
prominent  languages  of  India  and  in  several  of 
their  dialects ;  they  are  the  compilers  of  several 
dictionaries  and  grammars,  and  they  have  written 
important  works  on  the  native  clasoics  and  the 
Hindu  and  Buddhist  systems  of  philosophy. 
During  the  ten  years  from  1852,  tney  issued 
1,634,940  copies  of  tiie  Scriptures,  chiefly  single, 
and  8,604,033  sohool«books  and  books  for  general 
circulation.  During  the  ten  years  between  1862 
and  1872,  they  issued  3410  new  works  in  thirty- 
languages,  and  circulated  1,315,503  copies  of 
books  of  Scripture,  9,875,040  school-books,  and 
8,750,129  Christian  books  and  tracts.  In  1 870-71 
i  two  valuable  works  were  brought  to  completion, 
I  the  revision  of  the  Bengali  Bible,  and  the  first 
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publication  of  the  entire  Bible  in  Sanskrit.    Both  ^ 
these  were  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wenger  of 
the  Baptist  Mission  in  Calcutta.     (See  Bible.) 

In  1852  the  scholars  numbered  81,000,  and  in 
1872  the  number  was  142,952.  Between  1862 
and  1872, 1621  students  matriculated  out  of  them, 
513  passed  the  first  examination  in  arts,  154  took 
the  degree  of  B.A,,  18  the  degree  of  M.A.,  6  that 
of  B.L.  Zanana  schools  and  classes  are  main- 
tained and  instituted  through  missionary  agency 
for  the  houses  of  Hindu  gentlemen. 

Religions. — ^The  chief  religions,  represented  in 
one  part  or  other  of  British  India,  are  eight  in 
number : — 

i.  Jadaisin,  with  the  Old  Testament  from  Hebrew, 
ii.  Gbristianity,  with  the  New  Testament  from  Greek, 
and  in  most  of  the  languages  ourrent  in  the 
East  Indies. 
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iii.  Biahomedanism,    with    the    Koran    in   Aisbie, 

Persian,  Uniu,  Tamil,  Burmese. 
It.  Buddhism,  with  the  Tripitaka  in  Pali  and  Sanskrit. 
T.  Bn^manism,  with  the   Yedas  and  Poianas  in 

Sanskrit, 
▼i.  Zoroastrianism,  with  portions  of  the  Zendaresia. 
vii.  Oufucius,    ethics   in   5  Yolames  or  'King'   in 

Chinese,  viz.  Yi.  Shu,  Shi,  Li-ki,  and  Chun- 

tsin  Kins,  and  the  four  '  Shu '  or  books,  some 

of  which   were  written  by  Mang-tese,  the 

Mencius  of  European  writers, 
viii.  Lao-tsse  system,  the  Tau-te-Kang  book  of  reason 

and  virtue  in  Chinese. 

The  Jewish,  the  Christian,  and  the  Mahomedan 

religions  originated  amongst  the  Semitic  races. 

The  Aryans  produced  the  Brahmanical,  Buddhist, 

I  and  Parsee  religions,  with  their  sacred  books.   The 

I  (unchecked)  census  of  1881  returned  as  under  the 

I  followers  in  British  India  of  the  several  creeds : — 


Bengal,  . 
Assam,  . 

N.W.  Provinces,    . 
Oadh,    . 
Ajmir,    . 
Panjab,  . 

Central  Provinces, . 
Berar,  . 
Mysore, . 
Coorg,  . 
British  Burma, 
Madras, . 
Bombay,  incl.  Sind, 

Total,    . 


Others  and 

Towns  and 
Villages. 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Buddhists 
and  Jains. 

Christians. 

religion 
not  known. 

TtAML 

177,042 

38,lOjl8 

19,553,831 

84,974 

90,763 

1,797,911 

f?n.)502,«t7 

10.715 

2,f'i7'»,V)7 

1,104,601 

1,521 

1,947 

344,443 

4,i:i2,019 

90,684 

26,/''i--.|)ri 

iioo3 

4,189,348 

22,196 

586 

80.781,204 

24,784 

10.i.m;L:i23 

4,752 

1,197,704 

7,761 

6,135 

11»219,675 

725 

:Mi^n29 

182 

57,809 

24^308 

2,225 

169 

460.Tl'2 

35,740 

6,lL^^,430 

1,144,090 

9,837,686 

36,190 

22,154 

945,919 

17.611,41J« 

31,555 

6,.S7!J,772 

178 

233.247 

36,569 

10,477 

2,041,276 

8,201„M9 

5,694 

1/.K-,155 

406 

154,951 

903 

168,219 

2,226,4!« 

19,630 

4,607,425 

... 

208,991 

131263 

25,676 

57 

5.0&5»4]2 

503 

162,489 

12,541 

99 

3,152 

21 

178,3CG 

15,857 

88.177 

... 

168,881 

2,447,831 

84,219 

143,906 

3,73^.771 

55,386 

28,863,978 

1,857,857 

21,254 

533,760 

81,276 

:M, .■:■■'    '   » 

26,652 

12,989,329 

241007 

2,870,450 

191,137 

126,063 

315,685 

16,181,741 

139,343,820 

1,174,436 

40,867,125 

2,832,851 

897,682 

5,746,673 

190j8G2,587 

The  Jews  on  the  western  ooast  (7626)  are  of 
little  social  influence. 

The  Parsees,  another  small  body  (69,476),  are 
chiefly  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  They  follow 
the  modified  Zoroastrianism  which  their  ancestors 
in  Persia  had  formed.  They  are  wealthy  and 
enterprising,  are  lai^ely  engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
and  are  ts£ing.  their  share  in  all  municipal  and 
civil  duties ;  but  they  have  never  served  in  the 
Indian  army,  nor  aided,  in  arms,  any  of  the 
Indian  rulers  who  have  protected  them,  and  they 
have  hampered  themselves  with  some  Brahmanical 
restrictions.  .  There  are  Jews  of  fair  and  others 
of  black  skins,  showing  that  at  some  former  time 
they  made  converts,  but  at  present  neither  they 
nor  the  Parsees  proselytize ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Jains  and  of  the  Buddhists  of  India ; 
but  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  describes  as  violent  the 
polemical  literature  of  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon. 

The  Christian*  of  British  India  proper,  at  the 
last  census,  were  found  to  be  897,682.  They  are 
chiefly  numerous  amongst  the  non-Aryan  races, 
particularly  in  Southern  India  and  in  Burma,— 
583,760  being  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  126,063 
in  Bombay,  84,219  in  Burnui,  and  25,676  in 
Mysore.  In  1875,  in  Travancore  there  were 
468,518  Christians;  in  Cochin,  140,417  ;  in  Pudu- 
Gottah,  11,860.  Christians  of  the  Romish  sect  in 
French  territory  number  88,544,  and  in  Portu- 
guese territory  245,818,  which  makes  1,088,940 
Christians  for  British  India  and  the  Native  States. 
Almost  all  the  Christian  sects  have  missionaries 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  China  and  the  Archi- 
pelago, zealous  propagandists.  The  Romish  clergy- 
pnen    have    been    the    more  successful,   though 
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the  effect  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mason's  teaching 
amongst  the  Karen,  and  of  Dr.  Caldwell*8 
amongst  the  Shanars,  has  been  great.  The 
Protestant  missionaries  have  largely  used  their 
influence  to  promote  secular  education,  and  Hindus 
have  widely  taken  advantage  of  the  opportanitiee 
their  schools  have  afforded,  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  English ;  the  Catholic  roissionariea  from 
France  and  Italy  having  rather  fostered  the 
vernacular  tongues. 

The  Sikh  religionists,  1,174,485  in  number,  are 
almost  exdusivdy  in  the  Panjab.  They  had  their 
origin  in  the  semi-Hindu  semi-Mahomedan  teach- 
ings of  Nanak.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury they  were  a  compact  body,  and  zealous.  They 
were  almost  exclusively  converts  from  aooongsft 
the  Jat,  who  have  largely  colonized  the  Panjab 
and  the  Indus  valley,  and  have  spread  eastwards 
into  the  N.W.  Provinces.  Under  the  maharaja 
Ranjit  Singh,  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, they  became  a  truly  formidable  sect  Nanak 
preached  the  abolition  of  caste,  the  unity  of  tht 
Godhead,  and  the  obligation  of  leading  a  pure  lifa 
From  Nanak,  ten  gurus  are  traced  down  to  Govind 
Singh  in  1708,  with  whom  the  succession  stoppedL 

The  Buddhists  and  Jains^  in  the  1871  censua  re* 
turns,  numbered  2,882,851,  and  of  these  2,447,831 
were  in  Burma.  But  Chinese  from  Yunnan  an 
immigrating  in  great  numbers  into  that  part  ol 
India,  and  8,251,589  was  the  number  returned  at 
dwelling  there  in  1881. 

All  the  Burmese  and  most  of  the  Chinese  immi- 
grants follow  the  teachings  of  Buddhism.  Tht 
Tripitika,  the  sacred  book  of  the  Burmese  Buddh- 
ists, is  in  Pali ;  but  the  Chinese  have  also  bit>u^t 
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with  them  into  Bnrma,  a  knowledge  of  the  moral 
philoaophies  of  Conf  acios,  of  Lao-tsse,  and  Mang- 
tSKy  the  MendiiB  of  European  writers. 

The  Makomedafu  in  1881  numbered  in  India 
40,867, 12«'>.  They  are  partly  deeoendanta  of 
immigntnts  from  Arabia,  and  of  invading  and 
immigFaling  races  from  Persia  and  Central  Asia ; 
bat  the  ancestors  of  the  bulk  of  those  in  Bengal 
(and  in  1881  these  were  near  twenty  millions 
[19,563,881],  with  1,104,601  in  Assam)  are 
recogniaed  to  hare  been  of  a  Mongoloid  family 
whom  the  Mahomedan  conquerors  found  in  that 
jeg^on.  Their  sacred  book,  tlie  Koran,  has  been 
tranalated  mto  Persian,  Urdu,  Tamil,  Burmese, 
aod  Malay,  but  it  ib  chiefly  read  in  the  original 
Arabic,  and  their  hadees  or  traditions  haTe  almost 
equal  authority  with  the  Koran. 

The  political  animosity  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  Ali  and  Ktis  two  sons,  continues  to  separate  these 
idigionists  into  the  two  great  sects  of  Snnni  and 
Shiah,  who,  eren  in  British  India,  barely  restrain 
Iheb  animosity.  It  is  a  feud  of  1300  years.  The 
amall  IfahdaTi  sect  are  fanatical.  The  Ismaili 
ia  India  are  commercially  occupied,  and  the  re- 
fonning  sect,  to  whom  the  designation  Wababi 
b«  been  given,  are  apt  in  their  zeal  to  infuse 
pelitical  questions  into  their  social  life.  They 
att  distinguish  their  ethnic,  or  race,  descent  by 
the  terms  Syud,  Shaikh,  Pathan,  and  Moghul,  as 
<rf  Aimb,  Afghan,  Persian,  Moghul,  and  Turk  origin 
reipectirely,  and  all  the  converts  are  classed  as 
ShaikhsL  The  Syuds,  descendants  of  Mahomed 
and  AU,  are  not  numerous,  and  are  quiet-mannered 
and  mostly  Snnnl  Many  oi  the  Jat  and 
Rajput  clans,  dnrin|r  imperial  Moghul  sway, 
mdopled  the  Musafanan  faith. 

Hindu  is  a  term  ordinarily  applied  by  Europeans 
to  all  the  idol- worshippers  of  India,  to  all  who  are 
not  Jews,  Buddhists,  Jains,  Parsees,  Christians,  or 
MshoBMdans.  The  people  themselves  restrict  the 
tflrm  to  their  Sudra  section,  and  distinguish  by 
their  caste  names  the  higher  caste  Brahman,  and 
the  Bajpnt,  Kshatriya,  and  the  Seth,  Gbettiar, 
Banya,  Vaisja,  and  servile  races.  The  non- 
Aryan  Pariafas  and  other  similar  races  are  never 
oaiied  Hindu.  Hindus  are  eminently  followers  of 
sone  part  or  other  of  the  religions  or  philosophical 
doctrines  which  the  Brahmans  teach  regarding  the 
chkf  deities  and  their  incarnations,  and  to  some 
extent  are  versed  in  the  mythologic  tales  about 
Biahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  one  or  other  or  aU  of 
'wfaooi,  or  their  avatars  or  incarnations,  Brahmans 
of  the  poet-Vedic  times  have  come  to  regard  as 
ampreme.    But  their  worship  is  largely  directed  to 


^  -the  wivea  of  the  deities,  to  heroes  whom  they  have 
^  <ieiiled,  to  plants,  to  animals,  to  sculptured  images, 
^*  to  ahapeless  pieces  of  wood  or  stone ;  also  to  the 
.» siui  and  moon  and  planets ;  and  everywhere  and 
f  ^i  MMnooffA  all  classes,  to  spirits  and  snakes,  and  to 
^  ^be  weapons  or  implements  of  their  avocations; 
'-^  suid  their  theologicu  imaginings  are  as  varied  as 
^  ^heir  gods.  Brahma  has  few  shrines,— it  is  said 
^.iOtklj  one  at  Bithur;  Siva  is  chiefly  worshipped  in 
^\  the  lingam  emblem,  and  Vishnu  in  the  form  of  one 
^  or  other  of  tlw  avatars  in  which  he  is  believed  by 
» "^  ^em  to  have  appeared  on  earth  to  save  mankind,  or 
^to  ponish  arrogance  and  vice.  Saraswati,  goddess 
^  leamittg,  the  wife  of  Brahma,  has  escaped  the 
^  ^oblivion  into  which  her  spouse  has  fallen.  But  Siva 
^mL^d.  his  consort  Parvati,  and  Vishnu,  with  Lakshmi 
y^B  spooK,  cUdm  as  worshippers  the  bulk  of  those 


whom  Europeans  call  Hindus.  In  1881,  Hindus 
were  returned  as  189,343,820  in  British  India;  but 
there  was  another  body,  5,746,678,  whose  religion 
at  the  time  of  the  census  was  not  ascertained. 

Ca«te#.— The  numbers  of  Hindnsand  their  higher 
civilisation  have  secured  for  them  a  recognised 
superiority  over  the  non- Aryan  aborigines,  and 
over  all  fragmentary  tribes.  To  these,  Hindus 
apply  the  term  m'hlecha,  which  has  the  same  sig- 
nification  as  GentQe  had  to  the  Jew,  as  Barbarian 
had  to  the  Greek,  and  as  E  has  to  the  Chinese. 
But  the  whole  of  the  idol- worshippers,  alike  Aryan 
and  non- Aryan,  are  separated  from  each  other  into 
a  multitude  of  sections,  who  neither  eat  together 
nor  mtermarry,  but  dwell  apart  in  different  sections 
of  their  towns.  These  sections,  known  to  Euro- 
peans as  castes,  are  designated  by  the  people,  Varna, 
colours,  or  Jat  or  Zat,  race^  Their  Varna  and  Zat 
names  indicate  differences  in  race,  or  place  of  birth, 
or  nationality,  or  avocation,  or  even  simply  of  the 
customs  they  follow.  The  number  of  such  separate 
castes  in  Bengal  alone  is  not  short  of  a  thoussnd. 
In  Maharashtra  Dr.  Wilson  enumerated  145  castes, 
23  of  whom  were  deemed  unclean,  and  not  per- 
mitted to  dwell  withm  the  town  walls.  But,  to 
Europeans,  much  of  the  action  of  the  Hindus  as  to 
caste  purity  seems  strange.  Ghi  is  a  food  article  in 
use  with  every  Hindu,  and  it  is  carried  in  great 
leather  botdes;  yet  the  bottle-maker  is  one  of 
the  unclean  artisans.  Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the 
servile  races  are  broken  up  nations  and  tribes 
whom  wars  and  revolutions  in  prehistoric  times 
have  reduced  to  their  present  standing.  To 
Europeans  it  might  even  seem  impossible,  under 
these  conditions,  for  societv  to  exist;  but  they 
are  held  together  hy  an  ordmanoe  of  Menu,  their 
lawgiver,  who  laid  down  the  rule  that  every  man 
is  pure  in  his  respective  trad& 

Prominent  amongst  the  Hindu  castes  are  the 
Brahmana,  though  they,  too,  are  separated  into 
small  sections  by  differences  of  religion,  philosophy 
and  descent.  Ages  of  intellectual  culture  have 
produced  in  them  a  race  of  recognised  ability.  For 
nearly  8000  years  they  have  filled,  under  the 
reignmg  princes,  all  imporUnt  executive  and  ad- 
mmistrative  offices.  Once  only,  and  that  in  modem 
times,  they  attained  to  domimon  under  the  title  of 
Peshwa ;  but  their  power  ksted  barely  about  sixty 
years,  and  was  destroyed  in  1761,  W  their  com- 
plete defeat  at  Panipat 

The  Rajput  is  generally  accepted  as  representinir 
the  ancient  martial  Kshatriya.  Clans  of  them 
hold  villages  in  the  N.W.  Provinces  and  Oudh, 
where  they  were  dominant  till  the  13th  century  • 
but  they  are  stai  ruling  in  Rajputana  and  Gond- 
wana,  over  aboriginal  races,  who  mstal  their 
Rajput  princes  by  making  with  their  blood  the 
tika  mark  of  sovereignty. 

The  Vaisya,  a  third  caste,  are  at  the  present 
day  admitted  to  embrace  all  the  Hindu  sections 
who  are  engaged  in  trsde;  but  their  physical 
appearance  indicates  the  most  diversified  origin. 

Sudra^  the  fourth  caste,  includes  all  who  are 
Hindus,  other  than  the  Brahman,  the  Kshatrivft. 
and  the  Vaisya.  ^uiii^riya, 

The  Jat  race,  who  followed  and  pushed  the 
Rajputs  farther  into  N.W.  India,  are  eminently 
Mrricultural  and  pastoral ;  and,  with  the  taU,  robust 
Kat'hi,  dominant  in  Kattyawar,  are  of  astock  who 
still  maintain  many  Scythic  rites.  There  are  two 
Jat  sovereignties,  Bhurtpur  and  Dholpur,  and 
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sereral  powerful  Jat  chiefs  in  the  N.W.  parte  of 
ludia.  The  Jat  in  the  N.W.,  the  Tamil,  Teling, 
and  Ganarese  in  the  south,  and  the  Karen  on  the 
fronUers  of  Burma,  haye  giyenthe  most  numerous 
oonyerta  to  Hinduism,  as  nations. 

All  the  Hinduized  aborigines  of  the  Kolarian 
and  Dravidian  stocks  hare  been  admitted  into  the 
Sudra  section.  The  major  part  of  the  Canarese, 
the  Mahiatti,  the  Tamil,  and  the  Telugu  speaking 
races  who  are  engaged  in  agricoltural  occupations, 
are  of  this  division. 

Castea, — It  might  be  thoi^ht  that  one  Brahman, 
or  Banya,  or  Kshatrija  famuy  might  eat  or  inter- 
marry with  any  other  Brahman,  Banya,  or  Kshat- 
riya  household,  or  that  any  one  Kunbi,  or  Kurmi, 
or  Pariah,  orDher  might  eat  with  or  obtain  a  wife 
from  others  of  their  own  caste ;  but  differences 
in  their  tribal  or  dan  descent,  or  in  their  oocnpa- 
tions,  keep  them  apart  In  the  many  languages 
current,  the  names  of  identical  trades  and  avoca- 
tions necessarily  vary,  and  even  that  forms  a  suffi- 
cient reason  to  keep  apart  the  people  following 
them.  The  respective  castes  exercise  strict  super- 
vision over  their  memben.  Fines  and  penances 
are  imposed  on  parties  who  deviate  from  recognised 
rules,— even  ezcludiog  them  from  their  caste.  In 
ancient  times,  neglect  of  relipons  rites  seems  to 
have  been  a  reason  for  depriving  a  person  of  caste. 
Menu  says  (z.  43,  44)  the  following  Kshatriya 
tribes  have  gradually  sunk  into  the  state  of 
Vrishala,  from  the  extinction  of  sacred  rites,  and 
from  having  no  oommunication  with  Brahmaaa : — 
Paundraka,  Odra,  Dravida,  Kamboja,  Yavaua,  Saka, 
Parada,  Pahlava,  China,  Kirata,  Darada^  Khasa. 
At  the  present  day,  the  penalty  of  exclusion  from 
caste  is  inflicted  on  Hindua  who  have  sailed  to 
Europe,  notwithstanding  that  the  mercantile 
Rajputs  of  Gutch  have  been  trading  for  centuries 
on  tne  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  Hindus  are  net  with 
westwards  through  Central  Asia  to  Russia  in 
Europe.  Also,  Java  and  Bali,  in  the  Archipelago, 
were  conquered  hj  a  Hindu  dynasty,  and  Bali  is 
still  Hindu ;  the  Teling  and  Tamil  soldieiT  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  and  the  Sikh  and  Hindu 
soldiery  of  the  Bengal  army,  have  conouered  in 
Burma,  China,  Persia,  Aden,  Egypt,  and  Abyssmia. 
*  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  Brabmanical  supremacy 
has  l^en  the  servile  position  which  they  have  en- 
forced on  the  non-Hinduised  abcjriginal  tribes,  few 
of  whom  have,  or  only  partially,  adopted  Brahman- 
ism.  This  is  not  confined  to  the  semi-barbarous 
forest  and  mountain  tribes,  whose  long  seclusion 
has  superinduced  timidity  in  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-men ;  but  outeide  the  walls  of  every  village 
throughout  British  India  are  families  of  the  Pariah, 
the  Dher,  the  Mahr,  the  Mhang,  the  Ramusi,  the 
Koli,  Chamar,  the  Bhil,  the  Dhor,  the  Bhur,  the 
Dom,  the  Mhair,  the  Mina,  who,  since  two  or 
three  thousand  years,  have  been  retained  in  feudal 
slavery,  who  have  recognised  in  succession  the 
Hindu,  Buddhists,  Mahomedans,  and  Christians 
as  their  masters,  and  have  been  doinff  all  l^e 
servile  work,  but  have  nevertheless  adhered  to 
their  own  fetish  forms  of  worship,  uninfluenced 
by  their  masters*  creeds.  Many  of  them  are 
intellectual  They  are  brave,  truthful,  docile, 
and  gentle;  but  the  religion  of  their  village 
authorities  has  never  commended  itself  to  them. 
There  are  small,  homeless,  broken  tribes  wandering 
through  the  country,  as  the  Bazisar,  Doomar, 
Korawa,  Kun  jar,  Nuth,  Sansiah,  Yerlala,  of  whom 
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little  is  known.  They  almost  all  are  predatory, 
and  pitch  their  reed  mat  or  grass  huts  in  lone  parts 
of  the  outskirts  of  towns. 

Sacred  Book$. — Hindus  arrange  the  whole  of 
their  sacred  and  learned  works  under  eighteen 
heads,  and  speak  of  them  as  embracing  eighteen 
kinds  of  knowledge,  viz.  the  four  Vedas,  the  four 
Upaveda,  the  six  Anga,  the  four  Upanga. 

The  Vedas  of  the  ancient  Aryans,  styled  the 
Rig,  the  Yajur,  the  Saina,  and  Atharva,  are  ac- 
knowledged by  nearly  all  Hindu  and  Jaina  8ect& 
They  consist  of  coUectioDS  of  hymns,  containing 
a  ritual,  are  in  the  Sanskrit  huiguage,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  composed  about  fifteen 
centuries  B.C.  The  Sanhita  of  the  Rig  Veda  is  the 
earliest  record  of  the  eastern  Aryans  extant.  The 
Sama  Yeda  is  a  reproduction  of  parts  of  the  Rig 
Veda.  The  Upanishads  are  books  ccmtaining  the 
doctrine  of  the  Vedas  explained  and  enlarged. 

The  Puranas^  literally  the  old  books,  are  eighteen 
in  number,  are  of  different  ages,  between  the  6th 
or  9th  and  14th  or  Idth  centuries  a.d.  They 
likewise  are  written  in  the  Sanskrit  langaage^ 
in  simple  sloka  metre,  and  each  treats  of  five 
subjects,  viz.  (I)  the  creation  of  the  nniveiae,  (2) 
its  progress  and  the  renovation  of  worids,  (3)  the 
genealogy  of  gods  and  heroes,  (4)  mythologioai 
chronology,  and  (5)  heroic  history,  containing  the 
achievemento  of  demigods  and  heroes.  Theysupeiw 
seded  the  Yedas,  and  are  the  proper  religioui 
books  of  the  modem  Hmdus ;  they  are  practicaLUi 
polytheistic,  and  yet  essentially  pantheistio. 

The  Hindu  systems  of  phUoBOphy  are  six  is 
number.  They  grew  out  of  the  Upanishads^  anl 
are  sometimes  c2led  the  six  SastrSy  or  bodie«  of 
learning,  sometimes  the  Shad  Dassana,  or  ait 
Demonstrations.  TlMy  are,  (1)  the  N  vaya,  founded 
by  Gantama,  which  corresponds  to  the  Peripatetic 
school ;  (2)  the  Vaifihishlka,  by  Kanada,  correapoiMlr 
ing  to  the  Ionic ;  (8)  the  Suikhya  of  Kapila.  oor* 
responding  to  the  Italic  school;  (4)  the  T^on 
founded  by  Patanjali,  resembles  the  Stoio  phuo* 
sophy ;  (5)  the  Maimansa  of  Jaimini 
to  the  Platonic;  (6)  and  the  Yedanta  of 
or  Badarayana,  is  likewise  a  Platonic  philoeophy. 

Their  philosophical  speculations  as  to  the  nsi^toii 
of  the  soul  ana  its  relation  to  the  Supreme^  an 
derived  mostly  from  three  great  apoetlea  of  tb 
'V\»dantist  schools,  who  flourished  m  Soathea 
India,  viz.  Sankaracharya  in  the  9th  century,  y 
follower  Anaadagiri,  author  of  the  Sankara  Yija^ 
Ramanuja,  a  Yaubnava,  in  the  12th  century^  sud 
Madhavacharyat  a  Saiva,  a  little  later,  in  the  1411 
century;  and  their  several  views  have  aepaoata 
them  into  believers  in  the  Adwaita  phubaoph 
of  Sankara,  the  DwaiU  of  Tirthachan,  and.  tl 
Yiseshta-dwaita  of  Ramanuja. 

Charvaka  founded  the  materialistic  school  off  A 
Hindus;  he  was  the  Pyrrfao  and  EfHcuma  of  Inda 

The  Hindu  mind,  particularly  in  such  aa  m 
of  Aryan  descent,  is  pre-eminently  specolaitni 
always  ready  to  go  after  some  new  thing  ixa  ^ 
region  of  religion  or  philosophy.  While  the  Aiak 
Turk,  Moghul,  and  Persian  races  have  bem  Isurj^ 
historical  in  their  writings,  the  Hindu  ndnci  M 
revelled  in  myths,  in  poetry,  and  the  drami 
Their  writings  are  clothed  with  images ;  muo^i 
them  is  beautiful  and  sublime,  but  so  defectiwai 
all  that  relates  to  their  history,  that  the  Om 
even  of  their  most  famed  events,  the  eras  in  'wMri 
their  celebrated  personages  have  lived,  caaaoi  k 
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lore  than  gaesuod  at.    When,  and  by  whom, 

hear  great  epics,  the  Mababharata  and  Ramayana, 

r  thor  sacred  Vedas  and  Foianas,  were  written, 

iss  not  been   determined.     The  age  in  which 

Krishna  lired  is  only  snnnifled ;  and  althongh  he 

•  now  wonhipped  as  an  aratar  of  Yishnn,  the 

iate  ol  bis  apotheosis  is  only  supposed  to  have 

Men  aboat  the  5th  centary  of  the  Christian  era. 

toother  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Saiva  and  Vaish-    MalakDad. 

isTa  eolts  baye  they  any  information  on  which    yj^u 

he  historian  can  definitely  rely.     Amos  v.  26    -^^  — 

{[ives  more  information  aboat  the  era  of  Siva  than 

iH  that  the  Hindu  books  contain. 

What  can  be  traced  of  the  history  of  the  coantry 
■nee  the  8th  centary,  discloses  continuous  religions 
DO?ementB  amonfist  the  people.  Devout  men,  in 
iH  grades  of  Hindu  society,  have  drawn  followers 
iraand  tbem,  forming  new  sects  of  greater  or  leas 
iiaportanoa  The  tendency  of  all  of  these  has  been 
:o  enjoiD  fsith  in  the  Supreme ;  and  all  the  great 
leaders  baye  founded  their  views  on  a  belief  in 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  abolition  of  caste 
rcatrietioiia,  bat  each  in  succession  has  become  as 
saeloaiTe  as  any  of  the  Vaishnava  sects  from  which 
they  separated. 

Modom  Hindus  barely  recognise  or  even  know 
letifai  of  the  gods  of  the  Vedic  times.  Indra,  the 
\^edie  god  of  the  air  and  of  the  heavens,  the  king 
jf  the  gods,  compared  witii  ancient  times,  is  now 
leldom  alloded  to.  Varuna,  god  of  the  waters, 
with  Parana,  god  of  the  wind,  Kama,  god  of  love, 
ftnd  Kartakeya,  of  war,  are  in  similar  neglect. 
Agai,  god  of  fiie,  with  Surya,  the  sun,  Soma,  the 
noon,  Kavera,  god  of  wealth,  and  Yama,  god  of 
^km  ialemal  regions  and  judge  of  the  dead,  are 
t)etker  known.  Bat  the  prominent  deities  in  their 
invocatioDS  and  worship  are,  Brahma  the  creat- 
ing principle,  Vishnu  the  preserving  and  Siva 
the  destroying  principles.  Each  of  these  has 
ponding  female  divinities,  who  are  mytho- 
Llj  reguded  as  their  wives,  but  metaphysi- 

. ^  as  the  actiye  powers  which  develope  the 

principle  represented  by  each  of  these  divinities. 
The  names  of  these  energies  or  sakta  are  respec- 
^ivdy,  Saraswati,  the  goddess  of  learning  and 
)1oqoenoe,  who  continnes  to  be  invoked  by  the 
earned ;  I<akshmi,  the  goddess  of  plenty,  who  is 
waabi^^ped  in  all  households ;  and  Parvati,  who  is 
Aigely  worshipped,  and  is  known  also  as  Devi, 
Bfaawani,  and  Dorga.  Ganesha  is  invoked  at  the 
xsmmeooaaoit  of  Sn  undertakings,  as  the  remover 
yf  difficnltiea,  and  as  such  he  presides  over  the 
■nftnuioea  to  all  edifices. 

Siva  is  entitled  Eswara,  lord,  or  Mabadeva, 
preai  god.  He  has  many  temples  nnder  various 
lamea,  and  his  usual  emblem  relates  to  their 
ihjaiologieal  idea  of  the  cosmogony. 

Jfaiiy  of  the  deities  now  worshipped— Balaji, 
CandoM,  Yithoba— have  been  local  deities  in  pre- 
iinda  timea,  whom  the  Brahman  missionaries 


The  more  important  of  the  vaishnava  sects  are 
Ohuan-Dasi. 
Dada  Pnnthi. 
HAriflchandi. 
Kabir-Panthi. 
Khaki. 
Mad'hari. 
MadhaTacfaari  or  Brahma 

Saropradayt 


admitted  into  their  mythology  as  incarnations 
f  Vishna  and  Siva. 
Tbere  are  many  saiva  sects : — 

Naga. 

Nakhi 

Paramahania. 


^horL 

[xjwmakbL 

^vadhnta. 

(rahmacharL 

iModi  and  DaanamL 

^odaxa. 

BbDgBjna. 

E>^  or  Yogi. 

MTtk  lingi. 


Rakhara. 

Sanyaai. 

Sivacbari  or  Sri-Saiva. 

Sokbara. 

TTkkara. 

Urd*ha  Baba. 


Bamanuja  or  Sri-Sampra* 
daya  or  Sri-YaiBhnaTa. 

Rava-DMi. 

Sad'hna-Pantbi. 

Saklii-Bhara. 

Sanya«i. 

Sena-Paiitbi. 

Vairagi. 

Yaiabnava  or  Vesbnab  of 
Bengal. 

VallabfaRcbari  or  Rudra 
Sampradaya. 


Kan  Cbuliya. 
Karari. 


Nasa. 

Radba-YaUabhi. 
Ramanaadi  or  Ramawat. 

Sakta  sects  are : — 
Dakdiina  or  Bbakta. 
Vami  or  Yamacbari. 

The  Tantras  are  the  Sakta  sacred  books. 

R^ormers, — From  time  to  time  Hindu  reformers 
have  appeared,  and  at  the  present  day  Hindu  mis- 
sionsries  are  actiyely  extending  their  faith  amongst 
the  forest  tribes.  The  more  noteworthy  have 
been  Kumarila  Bbatta,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  followed  by  his  disciple  Sankara« 
eharya,  the  great  apostle  of  Saivaism  in  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  his  historian  Ananda- 
giri ;  Jayadeva,  author  of  the  Gita  Govinda,  lived 
about  the  12th  century ;  Ramanuja,  in  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century ;  his  follower,  Ramanand  of 
Benares,  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century; 
Kabir,  a  follower  of  Ramanand,  about  the  end  of 
the  14th  and  beginning  of  the  15th  centuries 
(1880-1420);  Chaitanva,  ia  the  lattefr  part  of 
the  16th  century ;  Yalabhachaiya,  in  the  b^n-^ 
ning  of  the  16th  century. 

'nie  tendency  of  all  Hindu  reformers  hss  been 
towards  monotheism  ;  and  the  Sad'h  or  Sad'hnami, 
the  Siva  Narayani,  and  the  Brahmo  Samajli  have 
been  the  prominent  and  important  theistic  move^^ 
meolB  of  the  19th  century.  Ihe-kst  iiriginated 
with  Dwarkanath  Tagore,  and  was  foUowed  up 
by  Eeshab  Chandra  Sen.  Separations  eariy 
occorred  amongst  them,  but  they  may  be  cha- 
racterized as  distinctiyely  monotheists  in  belief, 
and  philosophical  rationalists. 

Looking  at  the  ordinary  everyday  life  of  the 

SK>ple,  it  may  be  said  that  all  classes  worship  the 
rama-devata  or  village  gods,  and  Griha-devata 
or  tutelary  divinities ;  and  demons,  the  cobra  snake, 
the  sun;  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  recog- 
nised by  all, — spirits  of  their  own  ancestors,  of 
other  Asiatics  and  of  Europeans,  of  British  and 
French  officers,  and  ladies  of  Great  Britain,  to  all  of 
whom  sacrifices  are  made,  with  offerings  oif  flowers 
or  fruits,  or  alcoholic  flaids.  When  a  pestilence 
breaks  out,  the  malignant  deity  whom  the  pesti- 
lence is  believed  to  represent,  is  conveyed  in  a 
procession  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  village  with 
music  and  banners.  This  is  the  Bolwan,  and  is 
often  a  cause  of  violent  quarrel  with  the  villages 
to  which  the  pestilence  has  been  conveyed. 

Religious  Mendicants. — Byragi,  Qosain,  Jogi, 
and  Sanyasi  amongat  the  Hindus,  all  the  Buddh- 
ist priests  and  the  Qalandar  fakir  amongst  Maho- 
medaos,  are  ascetic  mendicants,  as  also  are  the 
Man  Bhao  friars  and  nuns,  and  some  of  the 
followers  of  Ghaitanya. 

Motker-wGrship  is  adhered  to  bv  all  the  non- 
Aryans  of  the  south,  in  the  form  of  tiie  Ai  of  the 
Mahratta,  and  the  Amma  or  Amman  of  the  Tamil 
people.  It  is  founded  on  the  physiologioal  idea 
of  development  from  the  female  prindj^e,  which 
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tfaej  have  incorporated  into  all  their  coemo- 
gonies,  and  into  their  saiya  religion.  Barth, 
writing  as  to  one  form  of  mother-worship,  says 
(p.  202)  the  Vedas  hare  a  cultus  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Tisro  Devi,  or  the  three  goddesses.  In 
the  Mahabharata  they  are  the  mothers  of  Skanda, 
the  god  of  war,  and  appear  Id  the  inscriptions  of 
the  Ghalukya  and  the  Kadamba,  and  are  up  to 
I20  in  number  in  different  parts  of  Uie  country. 

Spirit  and  astral  and  mother  worship,  in  one 
form  or  other,  prevails  amongst  all  the  Aryan 
and  non- Aryan  races  in  India.  With  the  non- 
Aryans,  malignant  demons,  bhuta,  vetala,  pai  or 
pisacha,  preta,  yaksha,  vidyadhara,  raksnasha, 
receive  attention ;  with  the  Aryan  Hindus,  it  is 
the  manes  of  ancestors  that  are  worshipped,  are 
brought  back  to  the  house  to  be  again  released, 
and  have  offerings  presented  to  them  periodically. 

Snake  and  sun  worship  are  adhered  to  by  all 
castes  and  classes  professing  Hinduism.  That  of 
the  sun  has  been  continued  from  Yedic  times,  is  a 
daily  duty,  and  with  special  rites  at  the  summer 
and  winter  solstice  and  at  the  spring  and  autumn 
equinox ;  that  of  the  cobra  snake  aUo  daily  and 
periodically. 

Batho  is  the  name  of  the  chief  deity  of 
the  Cachari  or  Bodo.  He  is  represented  by  the 
Buphorbia  plant,  which  is  g^^vn  in  the  courtyard 
of  every  Gachari  house.  The  Euphorbia  is  also 
worshipped  by  tribes  in  Orissa  and  in  Ohutia 
Nagpur.  The  Bengali  people  suppose  the  Euphor- 
bia ugularia  to  be  sacred  to  Manasa,  the  goddess 
of  snakes,  and  it  is  worshipped  on  certain  days  of 
Jime  to  September. 

The  tulsi  plant,  Ocimum  sanctum,  is  sacred  to 
Vishnu ;  and  a  small  plant  of  it,  grown  in  every 
vaishnava  courtyard,  is  worshipped  every  morning 
by  the  women  of  the  house.  The  leaves  and 
dowers  0^  oilstn  trocs  are  offered  to  their  deities, — 
the  Phyllantbus  emblica,  the  JEg\e  marmeloe,  and 
others  to  Siva,  the  Ficus  religiosa,  Melia  azadi- 
rachta,  and  others  to  Vishnu.  It  is  also  to  Vishnu 
that  the  Sala^rram  is  sacred,  and  worshipped  daily 
in  every  vaishnava  home,  although  it  is  only  an 
ordinary  fossil  ammonite  from  the  Qandak  river. 
Murmi  of  the  Nepalese  hold  the  Portax  pictus 
(antelope)  as  samd,  Murmi  being  their  name 
for  that  animal.  The  Santal  believe  that  a  wild 
goose  from  the  great  ocean  alighted  at  Ahiri  Pipri, 
and  there  laid  two  eggs,  from  which  issued  the 
two  first  parents  of  the  Santal  race.  A  heron  is 
the  emblem  of  the  Baori  tribe,  and  must  not  be 
eaten  by  them;  and  the  dog  also  is  sacred  to 
them,  'llie  Oojla  Bhil  reverence  a  white  ram, 
and  will  not  eat  any  white  animal.  The  Oraon 
tribes  are  named  after  plants  and  animals,  and 
these  are  tabooed  to  the  tribes  bearing  their 
names. 

The  guruny  or  spiritual  chiefs,  may  be  men  of 
any  caste;  indeed,  Mira  Bai,  a  woman,  was  a 
guru  in  the  16th  century,  Sahaji  Bai  in  the  18th 
century,  and  the  Karta-bhaja  of  Bengal  had  a 
female  head.  Tiru  Valluvar,  author  of  the  Rural, 
was  a  Pariah.  The  Valluvar  are  the  priests  or 
pujari  of  the  Pariahs.  Auvaiyar,  authoress  of 
many  ethical  works,  was  a  Pariah ;  Valmiki,  author 
of  the  Ramayana,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Koli ; 
Vyasa,  author  of  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Pu- 
ranas,  was  the  illegitimate  child  of  a  Brahman 
and  a  girl  of  the  fisher  caste ;  Sankaracharya,  the 
great  advocate  of  the  Saiva  doctrine,  is  said  to 
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have  been  of  humble  origin,  but  has  come  to  U 
regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  Siva.  Kabir,  also, 
is  revered  by  his  followers  as  an  incarnation 
of  the  deity,  who  style  him  Jnanin,  the  seer, 
the  one  who  has  knowledge.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  real  personage,  and  to  have  lived 
about  A.D.  1449.  He  left  no  writings,  but  bis 
sayings  have  been  preserved  in  verse,  in  which  he 
opposes  Hindu  superstitions,  ridicules  theShastrai 
and  Puranas,  rejects  caste  and  all  idokUy,  and 
demands  moral  purity. 

A  Hindu  prays  to  avert  evil.  A  MahomedaD 
prayer  is  a  meditation  on  the  power  and  majesty, 
the  wisdom  and  the  mercv  of  God ;  the  CbristiaD 
idea  of  a  filial  relation  on  the  part  of  the  worshippei 
to  the  Being  whom  he  worships,  which  enable 
him  to  lay  lul  his  wants  before  God  as  before  1 
father,  is  almost  wanting  in  Islam.  The  religioiu 
services  of  the  prayer  ritual  of  the  MahomfflaDi 
may  be  conducted  in  their  mosques  or  in  thd 
homes.  In  India,  the  Waz  or  sermon  is  larelj 
given. 

A  larjie  part  of  the  landed  property  of  tb 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  religious  coiporationi 
and  the  religious  duty  of  feasting  and  giving  aln 
to  Brahmans  is  said  to  be  at  least  as  onerous  a  ta 
as  the  liability  to  tithe.  One  of  the  best-intentione 
measures  of  the  British  Grovemment  was  ili 
transfer  of  the  funds  of  Hindu  and  Mahomeda 
religious  bodies  from  the  exchequer  of  the  stal 
to  the  custody  of  trustees  elected  by  the  worshii 
pers.  This  was  about  the  middle  of  the  194 
century ;  but  nothing  done  by  the  Government  i 
said  to  have  been  more  profoundly  unpopular.  1 
native  opinion,  not  only  are  endowments  just,  bl 
the  proper  protector  of  them  is  the  Govemmefl 
Mr.  Hnnter  even  asserts  that  the  deepest  grievan 
of  the  Indian  Musalmans  was  the  compulsion  pi 
upon  them  to  elect  their  own  Kazi,  or  eodesiai 
tical  registrar.  They  said  that  his  appointma 
could  only  be  validly  made  by  the  GovemmenI 
and  though  it  was  true  that  the  Grovemment  w 
of  another  faith,  such  a  government  was  better  i 
these  purposes  than  none  at  all. 

Much  has  been  done  by  Christian  miauonari 
of  all  denominations.  Nothing  is  known  of  ti 
martyred  St.  Thomas,  whose  surooeed  reraai 
are  shown  in  a  cathedral  in  the  Madras  snburl 
nor  is  anything  certain  of  the  early  days  of  ti 
Cochin  and  Travancore  Christiana,  who  ha 
Sassani  or  metal  title-deeds  of  early  centuries  of  tl 
era ;  but  the  great  St.  Xavier  effected  madb  p« 
manent  good  around  the  shores  of  these  oountri 
and  in  later  times,  Dubois,  Carey,  Ward,  Marahmi 
Bottler,  Rhenius,  Wilson,  Duflf,  have  oontinu 
his  benevolent  labours.  The  influenoes  of  Chii 
tianity,  spiritual,  educational,  and  sociaL,  hi 
been  felt  far  and  wide.  The  downtrodden  Shai 
and  Choga,  and  the  despised  Pariak  and  Polli 
have  been  raised  from  their  state  of  demoralizatil 
while  many  of  the  objectionable  pimctioeB  tl 
obtained  among  the  higher  castes  have  eitf 
entirely  disappeared  or  been  greatly  mitig&tedL 

Arts,  Manufactures^  and  Trade. — The  artisi 
of  India  have  been  famed  from  the  earliest  tia 
for  excellence  in  the  decorative  and  ornamed 
arts.  Sir  George  Bird  wood  believes  that  1 
secret  of  their  continuous  success  lies  in  i| 
fact  that  the  arts  of  India  are  indiasohdi 
bound  up  with  the  popular  institutions  of  1I 
country,  and  in  the  patience,  perseveranoe,  it 
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thoroughness  of  Indian  handicraftsmen.  Their 
flkiil  in  architecture,  displayed  in  the  grandeur  of 
their  designs,  their  fresco  paintings,  their  work  in 
metak  for  ornamental  jewellery  and  domestic  use, 
the  beauty  of  their  woven  fabrics,  both  silken  and 
mixed,  as  seen  in  their  Kimkhab,  Hemroo,  and 
MoBhroo,  and  the  taste  displayed  in  their  arrange- 
ment <rf  colours,  have  won  the  admiration  of  all 
Dstiona  Notices  of  these  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  headings,  and  reference  also  may 
be  made  to  the  articles  on  architecture,  armour, 
arts,  Beder  ware,  Bombay  work,  brass,  carving, 
carpets,  colours,  enamel,  inlaying,  jewellery,  lace, 
Bcnlpture,  shawls,  silk. 

Since  the  advent  of  Europeans,  with  ways  and 
habita  different  from  orientals,  and  displacement 
of  the  wealthier  princes,  the  high  art  of  Indian 
workmen  has  soffered,  while  the  yearly  value  of 
the  trade  in  the  raw  and  special  products  of  the 
eoontry,  and  in  the  cheaper  manufactures  of 
Europe,  has  increased.  Western  Asia  and  Northern 
Africa  have  traded  with  India  from  prehistoric 
times;  the  land  routes  have  changed  with  the  rise 
aid  fall  of  empires,  but  Povindtdi  caravans  still 
sacceflsfnUy  fignt  their  way  from  India  through 
Ontral  Asia.  Since  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
cenUiry,  the  sea-borne  traffic  has  increased  twenty- 
fokL  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  headings 
cotton,  gunny,  hides,  jute,  leather,  opium,  pottery, 
BilL 

The  prodnctiou  of  some  of  the  articles  of  older 
tnde — raw  silk,  shawls,  sugar — has  decreased; 
l>afc  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  by  land  and 
sea  have  increased  beyond  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations—in  1879-80  tothe  value  of  £67,212,863. 
These  consdst  of  wheat,  rice,  and  other  food- 
^laiiia,  oil-seeds,  hides  and  skins,  fibres  of  coir, 
cotton,  jute,  and  wool,  chichona,  coffee,  tea, 
tobacco,  and  opium,  with  indigo  and  other  vege- 
table dyes,  and  coal  for  internal  consumption. 
On  ^e  other  hand,  importing  to  the  value 
(1879-80)  of  je41,l66,003,  chiefly  of  manufactured 
artides.  Of  the  exports,  the  value  of  the  opium 
Bent  abroad  was  £14,324,146,  and  of  raw  cotton 
J£  11,145,453;  while  the  imported  cotton  piece 
^oods,  twist,  yam,  thread,  etc.,  and  of  woollens, 
waa  valued  at  £19,669,053,  £20,697,511. 

The  cramping  effect  of  the  sair  or  transit  duties 
on  traffic  was  ef^y  recognised,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century  they  were  entirely  abolished, 
tLod  a  W9,uh  has  been  kept  over  the  action  of  the 
xnxmicipalitiee,  in  their  levy  of  octroi  duties,  to 
prevent  the  rointroduction  of  the  sair  in  another 

The  growth  which,  of  late  years,  has  taken 
place  in  the  foreign  trade  of  India,  is  due  in  a 
^1-ge  measure  to  the  extension  of  railway  oom- 
Krii&iitcation.  The  quantity  of  merchandrae,  ex- 
cJ naive  of  minerals,  conveyed  by  railways,  increased 
from  2,633,687  tons  in  1870,  when  the  mileage 
«ra0  4775,  to  9,319,421  tons  in  1880,  when  9325 
tn  ilea  were  open.  In  the  same  period,  the  value  of 
exports  increased  from  £55,336,186  to£74,5l7,957, 
Mja  of  imports  from  £34,469,119  to  £50,278,875. 
I^lieat  and  other  raw  products  frcHu  the  distant 
p^um jab,  a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea,  are  success- 
Emily  competing  in  Britain  with  the  products  of 
%^t^eanctL  Coal  is  worked  in  Bengal  by  upwards  of 
^  c^olKeries,  the  total  output  being  not  far  short  of 
oOO,000  tons  per  annum.  Dye-works,  tanneries, 
j^p- works,  sugar  refineries,  silk-works,  and  paper 


mills  are  in  operation ;  the  Indian  breweries  turn 
out  2,000,000  gallons  of  beer  every  year.  The  suc- 
cess of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mills  in 
Bombay  led  to  an  extension  of  this  industry  in 
other  parts  of  India,  where  there  is  an  abundant 
population  from  whom  to  draw  for  labour,  and 
who  are  also  the  jconsumers  of  the  manufactured 
fabrics.  The  jute  mills  in  Bengal  have  eclipsed 
the  special  industry  of  Dundee, — Dundee  capital 
and  Dundee  skill  having  been  transferred  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tay  to  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly  ; 
and  the  trade  in  seeds  and  cereals  in  India  is 
sufficient  to  take  off  any  extra  quantity  of  jute 
bagging  that  may  be  produced.  Up  to  1882 
there  had  been  58  cotton  mills  estaolished  in 
India,  for  mule  yam,  mule  twist,  cotton  twist, 
twist  and  yam  (St.  Tab.  Br.  Ind.,  1882),  44 
of  them  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  where  the 
enterprising  Bhattia  and  Parsee  have  been  the 
leading  races  in  all  mercantile  transactions;  six 
of  the  cotton  mills  are  in  Bengal,  and  three  in 
Madras. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  commercial  progress 
is  more  healthy  than  the  course  of  the  trade  of 
India,  both  foreign  and  coasting,  since  the  mutiny 
of  1857.  The  foreign  commerce — and  it  partly 
feeds  the  coasting  trade — has  more  than  doubled 
in  value  since  1855-1856.  The  figures  show 
the  annual  averages  for  quinquennial  periods  of 
both  merchandise  and  treasure : — 
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£ 

2,345,335 

2,702, 1G4 

3,073,249 

4,792,i!i02 

11,301,288 

11,275,150 

17,f*91,515 

17,ni7J77 

8,264,512 

9.8.'iS,019 

11,6,^,595 

a,9»7,214 
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1^345-8^9 
»39  40^3^ 
1844-5-i*^9 
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If  • !  ■  ■  ;' 
'6y-60-3-4 
18(i4^-S.fl 
'69-70-3-4 
18745^8-9 
1879-30 
1880-81 

4,970,619 
7,091,428 
9,130,1 2« 
U,n5S,r>3^ 
13,yi3.494 
15,577,392 
23,971,402 
Sl,69lt,9f>8 
33,036,5-S.S 
34,363,836 
41,166,003 
-^,110,770 

11,071,529 
13,789,770 
15,<h5,044 
19,023,095 
23,039,268 
24,924,770 
42,146,589 
55,862,871 
56,252,723 
rK},324,S93 
67,312,363 
74,554,232 

£ 

251,069 

462,7t»2 

1,320,504 

994,ffiJ0 

601,177 

922,701 

1,022,697 

1,801,554 

1,590,272 

2,809,733 

3,036,148 

1,440,441 

Details  of  Foreign  Trade,  exported  in  1880-81, 
£74,554,232. 

Articles. 

Denoml- 
nation. 

cwt. 

Qoantities. 

Value. 

Coffee,    . 

370,714 

£1.602.694 

Cotton,  raw, 

cwt. 

4.541.648 

18,241.744 

„  goods,  twi«t,&  yam. 

... 

3,108,113 

Dyee— Indigo, 

Rice  not  in  the  huflk, 

cwt. 

116,870 

3,671.685 

cwt. 

26.769.355 

8,971.667 

Wheat  &  other  grains, 

... 

3.739,973 

Gums  and  resini,   . 

cwt. 

346,110 

476.960 

Hidee  and  skins,    . 

3.736.646 

Jute,  raw, 

cwt. 

6,809.815 

3.934.030 

Manuf .  gunny  bags, 

no. 

62,386,227 

1,130,722 

Lac,        .        .        . 

cwt. 

88,394 

678.333 

Oils,       .        .        . 

galhi. 
cwt. 

6.323,282) 
51,612f 

698,342 

Opium,  cheste, 

weighing,  . 

chests, 
cwt. 

92.190>. 
127.484]" 

13,600.148 

Provisions,     . 

... 

366,095 

Saltpetre,      . 
Seeds,    . 

cwt. 

363,005 

361,735 

cwt. 

10,303.776 

6,392,186 

Silk,  raw,      . 

lbs. 

1,609,606 

618,287 

„    manu&ctores, 

.  , 

... 

260,266 

Spices,   . 

lbs. 

17,671,838 

368.771 

Sugar,    . 

cwt. 

644.631 

607.066 

Tea, 

lbs. 

46,918,639 

3,099,887 

».".'"  :    : 

lbs. 

26.748,121 

1,170.624 
646,863 

Other  articles, 

... 

... 

2,694.637 
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Taluet  of  Principal  Imports  into 

Gotten  piece  gooda.  . 

twist  and  TKni. 

thread  and  other  sorts, 
Metals,  raw, 

,,      manufactured, 
Railway  materials  and  stores, 
Machinery  and  mill  work, 

liquors 

Salt,  .... 

Silk,  raw,  .... 

,.    goods, 
Sugar,  refined  and  unrefined, 
Woollen  goods,  . 
Other  articles,   . 


India,  Je58.116,770. 
.      £22,640,765 
3,699.273 
273.549 


3.014.076 
2,742.689 

835.503 
1,637.812 

665.517 
1,067,018 
1.350.884 
1.611.157 
1,466.122 
4.778,532 
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With  the  increasing  imports  and  exports,  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  the  shipping  engaged  in 
the  foreign  trade  has  grown  from  2189  yessels, 
aggregating  814,189  tons,  entered  and  cleared  in 
1868-^9,  to  8083  ships  of  555,220  tons  in  1 880-81. 
'i'he  size  of  the  ships  trading  from  Europe  has 
been  increased  from  800  and  400  to  2000  and 
SOOO  tons,  bat  the  trade  to  other  foreign  countries 
continues  to  be  carried  in  small  vessels,  averaging 
148  and  180  tons. 

Annual  Average  of  Gold  and  Silver  Imports 
and  Exports. 


Tears. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Gold.       1      SUver. 

Odd.      1      Silver. 

1834-^^-9 

jE2.374.627 

X253,370 

1839-40-34 

2.890,740 

562,686 

1848-49 

1.401,748 

2,798.628 

62.830 

2,484.724 

1849-50-3-4 

1,214.690 

3,573,288 

60.361 

989.897 

1854-5-8-9 

2.566.900 

8,708,130 

59.245 

859,227 

1859-60-3-4 

5,905.578 

11,185,935 

16.040 

1,004,154 

1864-5-8-9 

6.156.460 

11,461,817 

321.342 

1,480,212 

1869-70-3-4 

3,263.586 

5,000,926 

190.469 

1,899.803 

1874-5-8-9 

1.682,261 

8.176,758 

1.042.667 

1.767,066 

1879-80 

2.050.393 

9,605,002 

299.889 

1.735.259 

1880-81 

3,681.058 

5,316,156 

16.859 

1.423,582 

Seasons, — In  India  generally  there  are  three 
weil-marked  seasons,  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the 
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rainy.  The  cold  season  of  the  year  oomspo&dtl 
with  t^at  of  all  northern  latitudes,  and  lasts  from  i 
the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  or  end 
of  February ;  and  although  it  is  only  in  the  K.W. 
Provinces  of  Bengal  or  on  the  Neilgheny  bills  ib 
the  S.,  and  occasionally  on  the  table-landa  of 
Central  India,  that  the  thermometer  sinks  belov 
the  freezing  point,  the  diy  winds  which  then  blow 
over  the  pla&s  and  elevated  tracta,  cause  a  sensa- 
tion of  great  cold.  It  is  in  this  season  that  the 
thermometer  has  the  greatest  daily  range,  vaiving 
from  19°  to  89^ 

The  hot  season  commences  in  March.  By  Maj 
the  heat  is  intense  everywhere  but  on  the  moun- 
tains. The  rivers  dry  up,  and  tiie  earth  is  scorched 
and  fissured  by  the  great  heat.  The  country  seemi 
a  desert ;  all  nature  is  hushed  ;  it  is  the  stilbees 
of  the  winter  of  the  poles.  This  is  succeeded  bj 
a  few  sultry  days  in  the  end  of  May,  t^e  f oreranaei 
of  the  rains  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  ;  in  June  and 
I  July  this  monsoon  has  carried  the  rains  to  ahnos 
every  part  of  India,  reaching  the  different  pro 
vinces  according  to  their  proximity  to  the  southon 
oceans,  or  to  the  direction  given  by  the  mountain 
to  the  winds.  The  face  of  the  country  then  b« 
comes  green  with  its  natural  vegetation  and  \k 
crops  of  the  cultivators,  the  rivers  are  all  f ol 
and  parts  of  the  lowlands  flooded,  particularly  i 
Bengal,  where  in  several  places  the  lyots  go  I 
their  fields  on  rafts.  This  monsoon  is  ushera 
in  with  great  electric  changes,  and  prevails  ti 
the  end  of  September,  when  it  disappears  wif 
thunder  and  lightning  as  it  came ;  the  occurreni 
of  these  electric  phenomena  marking  the  bieakii| 
up  of  the  monsoon.  The  fall  of  rain,  while  tU 
monsoon  lasts,  varies  from  12  to  250  inches  J 
the  different  provinces,  but  it  is  distributed  to 
greater  or  less  extent  over  almost  all  India,  U 
only  part  deprived  of  it  being  the  Karnatic,  whes 
so  far  N.  as  Ongole,  only  dight  showers  fall  1 
July.  The  hot  weather  consequently  continues  i 
the  Karnatic  from  April  until  November,  wh< 
the  winds  change  to  the  N.E.,  and  bring  the  rail 
of  that  monsoon  across  the  Bay  of  Ben^. 
'  The  N.E.  monsoon  rains,  however,  only  la 
for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  and  do  not  extei 
so  far  inland  as  those  from  the  S.W.  Indeed, 
places  in  the  Western  Peninsula  within  a  hundp 
miles  of  its  Eastern  Ohata,  it  is  marked  only  by  t 
occurrence  of  heavy  showers.  At  Madras,  on  ii 
Coromandel  coast,  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  abo 
50  inches. 

Besides  these,  in  Northern  India  a  well-mark 
season  of  winter  rain  also  occurs,  commenca 
about  Christmas  and  extending  to  February. 

The  period  and  the  amount  of  rain  differ  gred 
in  the  several  provinces  of  India.  The  fiUl  is  m 
heavy  on  the  tracts  offering  a  front  to  the  83 
monsoon,  as  on  the  Western  Ghata,  and  oa  \ 
tract  between  them  and  the  sea,  being  as  muck 
70  to  100  inches  at  the  sea  level,  and  as  mnc^l 
260  inches  on  the  mountain  face.  Similarly,  all 
the  Tenasserim,  Pegu,  and  Arakan  coasts,  on  i 
mountains  of  Assam,  and  along  the  foot  amd  ai| 
slopes  of  the  Himalaya  throughout  ita  wkl 
extent,  reaching  100  inches  or  more.  i 

The  country  may  be  classed  generally  i 
three  regions, — the  portion  of  India  B.  of  the| 
meridian  has  a  rainfall  of  more  than  40  inolf 
the  portion  W.  of  the  same  meridian  has  less  A 
40  inches ;  and  a  third  region,  in  which  th«l 
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■  less  then  30  inohes,  indivks  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Fanjab,  a  considerable  part  of  the  N.W. 
PronDoes,  a  large  part  of  Rajputana  and  iQittya- 
vir,  as  well  as  almost  the  whole  plateaa  of  the 
Dekhan  and  M  jsore.  In  Sind,  and  in  the  southern 
wrtion  of  the  Panjab  and  most  western  part  of 
Btjpntana,  the  rainfall  is  less  than  15  inches,  and 
iteitiemebf  small  and  irr^^olar,  and  the  country 
ii  dther  actually  desert,  or  affncnlture  is  only 
poMible  with  the  aid  of  artificiu  irrigation. 

Wan  have  aggravated  distress ;  but  all  Indian 
hndiM  are  caiued  by  drought,  and  the  districts 
aMMt  subject  to  droughts  are  the  western  and 
aoaUiem  nortions  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  and  that 
part  of  tne  Panjab  territory  which  lies  east  of 
ikeSutlej,  also  the  western  and  northern  states  of 
Bajpotana  and  of  the  central  plateau  which  border 
OD  the  N.W.  ProTinces ;  likewise  the  districts  of 
Bombay  abore  the  Western  Ghats,  the  western 
ngion  of  Hyderabad,  all  Mysore,  and  the  districte 
flf  Madras  abore  the  Eastern  Ghats,  and  those 
aloog  the  £.  coast  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
PcnmBiila.  The  region  whose  total  rainfall  is  from 
SO  to  35  inches  has  frequently  suffered  from 
nrere  scarcity,  and  within  it  have  occurred  the 
pest  funinea  ol  1837-38  in  the  N.W.  Provinces, 
d  1868-69  in  Rajputana,  and  of  1876-77  over 
nnrly  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  of  Southern 
Iidia.  These  were  mainly  due  to  the  failure  of 
the  S.W.  monsoon.  The  drought  of  1865-66  and 
same  of  the  earlier  scarcities  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
daej  arose  from  failures  of  the  rain  of  the  N.E. 
nOBioon  on  the  east  coast,  a  failure  which  in  that 
yitf  extended  into  Western  BengaL 

Bow  ?aried  are  the  amounts  failing  at  different 
phoei,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list : — 


MiS;i; : 

Sainr/   . 
OnahstoR, 


Inchet  2 

.  ,.  5 

•  -  « 

: ::  is 

.  ..  15 

•  "  il 

.  ..  21 


BeUarv,  .  .  . 
Seonnderabad, 
Honore.  •  •  . 
Yinfform,  .  . 
Darjiling,  .  . 
Akyab,  .  •  . 
M&habaleshwMr, 
Maloolmpe^ 
Gberrapimji,    . 


Inches  22 
27 
114 
118 
130 
219 
254 
262 
524 


In  1861  the  rainfall  at  Gherrapunji  was  805 
iaehei,  of  which  366  fell  in  July ;  559  and  615 
ioAm  also  have  been  measured. 

The  main  agricultural  operations  of  the  country 
OQR«ipond  with  the  principal  seasons  of  rain, 
and  their  relative  importance  is  in  a  great 
^cgm  dependent  on  the  local  distribution  of 
the  njnbu  at  the  various  seasons  of  the  year. 
Where  the  natural  rains  have  alone  to  be  relied 
on,  only  one  crop  is  obtainable;  but  with  an 
abiodant  water  supply  from:  inundant  channels  or 
tanks,  two  or  even  three  crepe  are  had,  the  three 
harresti  being  spring  (arit)i  asu  or  autumn,  and 
push  or  winter.  The  fluetuatioos  of  the  total 
'unfdl  from  year  to  year  in  all  parts  of  the 
ooontvy  are  very  considerable,  and  scarcely  a  year 
pnses  free  from  anxiety  as  to  some  part  or  other 
of  India  suffering  from  scarcity  of  food,  or  actual 
ftunhie,  cansed  by  drought 

Fi»itae«.~However  great  may  be  the  injuries 
from  Indian  rivers,  the  area  affected  by  an  inunda- 
tion, though  large  aoc(»rding  to  European  notions, 
k  really  insignificant  compared  with  that  ruined 
by  an  endlew  hot  season.  Even  the  tidal  wave 
which  swept  over  Sandtp  in  1876,  and  Saugor 
bland  in  1833,  and  again  m  1864,  filling  the  tanks 
with  braddah  water,  and  sweeping  away  human 
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beings  and  cattle,  with  houses  and  chattels,  in  the 
space  of  three  or  four  minutes,  never  produced 
such  intense  suffering  or  left  such  traces  as  the 
famines  of  Orissa,  of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  and  of 
the  Madras  Presidency.  In  Mysore  the  famine  of 
1876-77  is  calculated  to  have  caused  a  loss  of 
population  of  1,650,000,  another  estimate  being 
2,180,987. 

Since  1769,  with  the  exception  of  Burma,  the 
moBt  eastern  parts  of  Bengal  and  Sind^  hardly 
any  part  of  India  has  escaped  the  visitation  of 
severe  famine,  and  over  considerable  portions 
acute  distress  has  recurred  frequently.  Of  21 
famines  and  scarcities  recorded  up  to  1880  in  any 
part  of  India,  the  proDortion  is  24  years  of  bad 
seasons  to  85  years  of  good,  or  about  two  bad  to 
seven  good ;  in  each  case,  on.  an  average,  one- 
twdfth  of  the  population  of  the  whole  country — 
that  is,  about  20,000,000 — may  be  approximately 
taken  as  the  portion  affected,  so  that  the  result 
might  be  said  to  be  equivalent  to  a  famine  or 
scarcity  over  the  whole  country  once  in  54  years. 
Of  these  calamities  eight  may  be  classed  as  intense 
famines,  nine  as  famines,  and  four  as  severe 
scarcities.  Omitting  severe  scarcities,  there  have 
been  17  famines  affecting  20  years,  and  occurring 
at  an  average  interval  of  five  years.  Of  the  8 
greater  famines,  affecting  11  years,  5  have  occurred 
in  the  19th  century,  and  have  affected  202,000,000 
of  people,  so  that  each  on  an  average  has  been  felt 
by  40,000,000,  or  one-sixth  of  the  population  of 
India.  In  Bengal,  during  the  110  years  over 
which  the  records  extend,  four  droughts- only  have 
occurred,  of  which  two  were  very  severe.  •  Previous 
to  the  Orissa  famine  in  1866,  Bengal  had  enjoyed 
complete  immunity  from  famine  for  81  years ;  and 
on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  in  1873-74,  only  the 
western  parts  of  the  province  were  affected.  In 
the  N.W.  Provinces  nine  droughts  are  recorded, 
of  which  two  were  intense  and  three  very  serious^ 
The  two  greatest  famines  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  those  of  1783  and  1837-8,  were  separated 
by  an  interval  of  53  years;  but  there  was  a 
frequent  and  highly  irregular  occurrence  of  less 
important  droughts.  In  Bombay  nine  seasons  of 
drought  appear,  of  which  two  were  extreme ;  and 
in  Madras  there  were  eight  such  seasons,  of 
which  two  were  excessive.  Excluding  Bengal,  the 
average  interval  between  the  several  recorded 
droughts,  great  and  small,  in  any  one  province, 
is  about  11  to  12  years,  and  between  those  of  the 
severest  tvpe  about  50  years.  The  Gk>vemment 
of  India  has  to  be  prepiured  for  the  occurrence  of 
scarcity,  in  some  degree  of  severity,  and  in  some 
part  of  the  country,  as  often  as  two  years  out  of 
every  nine  j  and  great  famines  may  be  anticipated 
at  average  mterv^  of  twelve  years.  Seasons  of 
drought  do  not  occur  simultaneously  in  Southern 
and  Northern  India,  though  some  tendency  is 
shown  for  a  bad  year  in  the  north  immediately  to 
follow  a  bad  year  in  the  south.  On  the  assumption 
that  no  famine  is  likely  to  be  worse  than  that  of 
1876-8,  which  affected  a  popuktion  of  36,000,000, 
the  Famine  Commissioners  were  of  opinion  that 
the  Urgest  number  likely  to  be  severely  affected  by 
famine  at  one  time  may  be  put  at  30,000,000,  of 
which  15  per  cent,  or  4  millions,  would  probably 
be  in  receipt  of  relief  in  the  worst  months,  and 
about  seven  or  eight  per  cent.,  or  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  millions,  oondnuouslv  for  the  space  of 
a  year.    It  was  considered  by  them  that  a  loss  of 
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harreet  amoa&tmg  to  leas  than  50  per  cent,  of  a 
full  crop  will  not  produce  famine ;  bat  where  the 
whole  out-turn  of  the  year  is  diminished  to  25  per 
cent,  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  intense 
famine  will  prevail ;  whilst  an  estimated  failure  of 
even  a  third  of  the  year's  out-turn  will  always 
demand  the  utmost  v^ance  and  preparedness  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities,  as  relief  measures  may 
at  any  moment  become  necessary. 

British  India  grows  more  grain  food  than  the 
people  require.  The  J'amine  Commissioners  in 
their  report  state  that  the  Madras  Presidency, 
during  the  terrible  visitation  of  1876-78,  was  able 
to  draw  on  the  surpluses  of  Bengal  to  the  extent 
of  two  million  tons  of  food-grain,  almost  all  rice, 
which  was  not  an  extension  of  a  pre-existing 
trade,  but  the  sudden  creation  of  a  new  one.  The 
same  Commisstoneis  estimated  the  aggregate  sur- 

euses  of  all  the  provinces,  available  in  case  of  need 
r  the  supply  of  each  other^s  deficiencies,  and  for 
foreign  export,  at  five  million  tons  in  a  year  free 
from  drought,  a  condition  which  rarely  exists  in 
all  the  provinces  at  once.  The  following  is  an 
estimate  of  t<he  grains  under  culture : — 


Provinces. 


Panjab, 

N.W.  Provinoei, 

Bengal  and  Assam, 

Oentral  Prorinoes, 

Berar, 

Bombay,    . 

Hadraa, 

Mysore, 


j^ercentage  of  Food-grain 

Area  under— 

Wheat  or 
Barley. 

Mfllet 

Rioe. 

54 

41 

5 

67 

34 

9 

27 

99 

34 

17 

82 

1 

7 

83 

10 

67 

33 

84 

16 

Popn.  eat- 
ing Bioe. 

MiUions. 


10 
1 


With  augmenting  means  of  intercommunication, 
it  will  daily  become  easier  to  deliver  the  food- 
grains  used  by  man,  but  no  amount  of  railway 
extension  can  possibly  suffice  to  lay  down  in  a 
famine  district  the  forage  needed  by  its  cattle. 

Political  and  Social  Reforms,-^J>T,  Hunter  has 
recorded  the  opinion  that  the  modem  history  of 
the  British  in  India,  as  benevolent  administrators, 
may  be  said  to  begin  with  Lord  William  Bentinck. 
The  inscription  upon  his  statue  at  Calcutta,  from  the 
pen  of  Lord  Macaulay,  says :  '  He  abolished  cruel 
rites;  he  effaced  humiliating  distinctions;  he 
gave  liberty  to  the  expression  of  public  ooinion ; 
his  constant  study  was  to  elevate  the  intdlectual 
and  moral  character  of  the  nations  committed  to 
his  charge.*  His  two  most  memorable  acts  are 
the  abolition  of  sati,  or  widow-burning,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  thugs. 

Much  has  been  done  to  promote  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Up  to  1882,  about  1000  towns 
had  been  granted  municipalities,  a  step  towards 
self-government  of  the  country  generally.  Liberty 
of  conscience  is  assured  to  all  classes.  A  Hindu 
can  change  his  religion,  and  retain  his  property. 
A  Hindu  widow  can  re-marry.  Courts  of  justice 
have  been  established,  and  appeals  to  the  British 
throne  permitted. 

A  code  of  criminal  law  has  been  introduced, 
and  made  applicable  to  all  the  people;  and  in 
civil  law,  the  different  races  have  had  their  own 
traditions  applied  to  them. 

In  1883,  the  British  Qovemment  determined 
that  a  body  of  substantive  law,  criminal  and  civil, 
should  be  framed  for  India,  and  Mr.  (afterwards 
Lord)  Macaulay  was  appointed  head  of  a  com- 
mission for  this  purpose.    A  penal  code  was  the 
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first  fruits  of  this.  In  1 858,  a  Legishtive  Council 
for  all  India  was  formed  of  Government  offioen; 
but  in  substitution  of  this,  a  supreme  legidature 
was  appointed  in  1861  for  all  India,  and  from 
1861  to  1871  a  commission  in  Londoo  was 
engaged  in  preparing  drafts  of  laws.  Up  to 
1870  they  submitted  draft  Acts  for  cirii  and 
criminal  procedure;  suoeession,  ocmtract;  eri- 
denoe  acts,  negotiable  securities,  and  tiansfec 
of  property  bilk.  A  law  of  limitation  has  been 
paned. 

The  Presidenoies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  tad 
the  lieutenant-Governorships  of  Bengal  and  of 
the  North-Westem  Provinces,  have  each  a  High 
Court,  supreme  both  in  civil  and  criminal  boai- 
neas,  with  an  ultimate  appeal  to  the  Judidal  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  in  England.    Of  the 
minor  provinces,  the  Panjab  has  a  Chief  Court, 
with  three  judges ;  the  Central  Provinces,  Oodh 
and  Mysore,  have  each  a  Judicial  Commissioner, 
who  sits  alone;    while  in    Assam    and  British 
Burma,  the    Chief  Commissioner,    or   sapreme 
executive   officer,  is  also   the   highest  ju^iasi 
authority ;  and  magistrates  and  judges,  European 
and  native,  are  in  numbers  in  the  di^cts,  with 
Small  Cause  Courts  in  all  the  great  towns. 

The  laws  administerbd  in  the  Indian  oonrti 
consist  mainly  of  the  enactments  of  the  Indiaa 
Legislative  Couocils  (imperial  and  provincial), 
and  of  the  bodies  which  preceded  them ;  alas 
statutes  of  the  British  Parliament  which  apply  ta 
India ;  likewise  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  )a^ 
of  inheritance,  and  their  domestic  law  in  oausei 
affecting  Hindus  and  Mahomedans ;  and  thetradi« 
tional  customary  law  affecting  particular  CMtei 
and  races. 

The  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  codes  of  law  an 
observed  in  all  matters  relatioe  to  naarriage,  in- 
heritanoe,  adoption,  partition  of  property,  testa* 
mentary  disposition,  management  of  religiom 
institutions,  and  the  like. 

A  system  of  police  has  been  introduced  through 
out  td\  British  India,  which  has  been  lar;^ 
imitated  by  Native  States;  and  jails  have  beei 
erected  for  criminals,  in  place  of  the  mutilatioi] 
blindings,  and  other  barbarous  ponlahmenti 
Hitherto,  however,  mortality  in  Indian  jails  hi 
been  far  higher  than  that  of  the  adult  popnlatioi 

Amongst  the  people,  the  annual  death-rate  hi 
been  3257  per  1000.  In  the  native  army,  in  1871 
it  was  18*38  per  1000,  and  the  mOTtality  amongj 
the  European  troops  was  12*71  per  1000,  tl 
lowest  on  record. 

Prisoners.  1177.  ISTS.  1878L 

Conviotg, . 
Under  trial, 
Civil, 

Total  pritonen,  .        .      118,466     136,227     122,Gi 
The  police  force  in  1879  had  16,180  officei 
and  126,189  men,  armed  in  equal  ntunbera  wl 
muskets  or  swords,  or  only  batons. 

The  British  have  endeavoured  to  lightoi  tl 
forms  of  the  land  tax,  as  they  found  it  prevailii 
in  the  acM^uired  provinces,  and  the  ryotwaci,  ti 
zamindari,  and  the  village  tenures  now  in  fon 
have  resulted  from  the  changes  made.  1! 
samindari  system  resembles  that  of  the  e«taleai 
Great  Britain.  As  before  mentioned,  it  was  ints 
duced  into  Bengal  by  Lord  Comwallia  in  his  Coi 
of  1798 ;  and  by  his  permanently  alienating  J 
tricts  for  a  rentfd  far  below  the  present  valae,  tM 
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has  been  lost  io  tbe  general  revenue  millions  yearlj, 
while  the  cnltiTators  have  been  rendered  more 
dependent  than  in  other  parts  of  the  dominion. 
How  to  i>emed]r  the  error  of  1793  is  a  constant 
thoDght  to  ihe  mlere.  Under  Native  rule,  a  simple 
order  would  have  done  it 

In  the  land  laws  enacted  in  1859,  the  British 
GoTermnent  have  endeavoured  to  protect  the 
cuitivatora  of  Bengal,  by  classing  them  into— 

(1)  TmantB  sinoe  17^,  whose  rents  the  amindan 
eoold  not  augment ; 

(3)  Teaaatt  of  twenty  years'  ttaadiiig,  whose  rents 
sko  could  not  be  increased ; 

(3)  Tenants  of  twelve  years*  holding,  to  whom  occu- 
pancy rights  were  granted ; 

Aiid,  in  1879,  a  commiBsion  sat  for  farther  inquiry, 
and  the  twelve  years'  tenancy  was  made  into  a  joint 
proprietory. 

Education. — TheBritish  Government  has  founded 
inirenitica,  with  colleges,  where  claasica,  with  the 
▼emacular  tongues,  abo  the  sciences,  are  taught 
Under  the  princes  of  India,  both  Hindu  and 
Mahomedan,  the  learned  men  had  been  training 
Kholan,  mostly  private  pupils,  in  all  the  branches 
ti  learning  customary  in  tlra  eaat,  but  there  never 
had  been  more  than  one  or  two  Mahomedan  or 
Hindu  collegiate  institutions.  Education  has 
reeeived  a  continuous  attention  from  the  British. 
Warren  Hastings,  in  1781,  established  in  Calcutta 
a  liadrassa  for  the  Mahomedans ;  the  Marquis 
WeQealey  formed  the  College  of  Fort>William ; 
and  Lord  Amherst,  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and 
Loid  William  Bentinck  aided  in  its  advancement. 
In  1880  there  were  71,435  colleges,  technical, 
■eeoodary,  and  nrimaiy  schools,  with  1,951,909 
stodents.  Of  these  institutions,  40,662  were 
aided  by  Government,  and  14,286  unaided.  The 
receipts  were  fis.  1,62,07,138,  and  the  expenditure 
Ka.  1,61,69,383. 

Tbe  desire  for  education  has  been  vastly  stimu- 
lated by  restricting  admission  into  the  employ  of 
Govehiment,  to  sudi  as  pass  a  successful  ezamina- 
tiflD.  In  Britain,  any  one  may  appear  for  the 
covenanted  civil  service  or  for  a  commissioned 
mSifaiy  appointment,  but  only  those  who  attain 
the  highest  marks  are  accepted— about  16  per 
oent.  Similarly,  the  great  uncovenanted  civil 
of  India  is  also  open  to  all  who  are  suc- 
b1  in  a  poblic  examination;  in  all  the  services, 
a^  being  the  sole  limit.  In  India,  in  the  ten 
yeafs  1871-1880,  the  results  of  the  examinations 

,  ia  the  lists  of  passed  candidates  were  ss  under  at 

;  tha  universities  :— 

Passed.  1st  Arts.  Arts  M.  A.  Law.  Medl.  Civil  Eng. 
OilMtta,   9842      2462        269      687    764  53 

Madns,     7106      1653  12        88      37  18 

Sombay,    2915       503  29        57    292        243 

From  the  earliest  arrival  of  Christian  mis- 
flionaries,  especially  in  the  south  of  India,  parents 
of  All  creeds.  Christian,  Hindu,  and  Mahomedan, 
li»ve  sent  children  to  their  schools,  though  the 
education  they  impart  is  openly  and  avowedly 
/onnded  on  a  Christian  basia  Since  the  middle 
af  the  19th  century,  universities,  with  medical, 
0D£;iA«®ring,  and  other  colleges,  have  been  estab* 
Itebed  at  all  the  great  centres  of  government, 
vriiov  the  highest  branches  of  westeni  learning 
^gge  tanght;  and  by  grants  of  money  in  aid  of 
Mf-iwate  efforts  of  missionary  and  educational 
^iodies^f  the  masses  have  been  reached.  In  1857 
j»e  popils  were  200,000.  In  1877  they  nura- 
yereo   1,700,000.     Museums  have  been  founded 
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at  Madras,  Calcutta,  Bangalore,  Allahabad, 
Bombay,  Travancore,  and  Nagpur ;  libraries  have 
been  formed  in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns ; 
model  hanti  have  been  opened  to  instruct  in  agri- 
culture. Agri*horticultural  and  botanical  societies 
are  aiding  in  the  introduction  of  economic  plants. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  gather  and  husband 
the  water  supply ;  to  protect  the  trees  by  means 
of  a  forest  department ;  to  discover  tbe  causes  of 
cattle  mumdn,  through  the  agency  of  the  veteri- 
nary oflBcers;  and  a  meteorological  department  has 
been  established  to  aid  in  spreading  information  as 
to  possible  droughts. 

The  litnature  and  history  of  the  country  during 
Buddhist,  Hindu,  and  Mahomedan  times,  are 
being  traced  by  the  Asiatic  societies,  which  were 
originated  in  India  by  the  British  in  the  18th 
century.  Liberal  grants  have  been  annually  made 
for  marine,  topographical,  and  trigonometrical 
surveys,  for  ciuiastral  Md  snrvev,  for  a  geo- 
logiad  survey,  also  for  a  meteorological  depart- 
ment,  and  for  geographical  and  archceological 
research. 

It  is  amoDgst  the  non- Aryan  races  that  Christian 
missionaries  and  Qovemment  officers  have  been 
most  suooessful  in  their  efforts  to  impart  a  higher 
civilisation.  Xavier  oonverted  to  Christianity 
many  of  the  fisher  races  of  the  Indian  and 
Malacca  Peninsulas;  Aug^tus  Clevland,  a  civil 
servant,  did  good  among^  the  races  of  the  jungle 
Terai  oif  Rajmahal;  General  Sir  James  Outram, 
while  yet  a  young  officer,  was  able  to  make  an 
impression  amongst  the  Bhik;  Colonel  Dixon, 
amongst  the  Mhair  race ;  the  Bev.  Dr.  Mason  and 
Mra  Mason,  among  the  Karen ;  and  Bishop  Cald- 
well, amongst  the  Maravar  and  Shanar. 

In  ancient  times  the  Hindus  had  a  really 
scientific  acquaintance  with  the  practice  of  thera- 
peutics and  surgery.  They  appear  to  have 
acQuired  their  knowledge  and  skill  irom  dissection 
and  other  methods  similar  to  that  of  modem 
Europe ;  and  it  is  to  the  rigid  imposition  of  the 
shackles  of  caste,  forbidding  contact  with  dead  or 
morbid  matter,  that  the  decline  of  this  science  is 
to  be  attributed.  But  since  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century,  the  Brahmanical  races  of  Bengal 
have  again  taken  to  the  study  of  medicine. 

Private  and  official  correspondence  have  been 
largely  facilitated  by  the  British.  A  letter  under 
a  tola  (180  giains)  is  carried  from  one  end  of  India 
to  another  for  half  an  anna^  equal  to  0*75  of  a 
penny.  In  1871  the  letters,  etc.,  sent  through  the 
post-office  were  85,689,828.  In  1880  the  number 
rose  to  142,977,644 ;  bat  above  one-thhd  of  all 
the  letters  were  registered.  Improved  postal 
services,  with  the  introduction  of  telegraphio 
communication,  the  opening  of  roads,  railroads, 
and  canals,  and  the  construction  of  bridges,  have 
done  much  to  extend  the  range  of  commerce,  and 
of  these  the  influence  of  railroads  and  the  Sues 
Canal  has  been  marked.  The  Suez  Canal  is  100 
miles  long,  and  ships  of  many  thousand  tons 
burden  pass  through  it. 

In  1857  there  were  274  miles  of  railway 
open.  In  1876  there  were  6832  miles,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  1881  there  were  96 19  miles 
of  railway  open  to  traffic,  and  646  under  con- 
struction. During  the  year  1 881 ,318  were  opened 
to  traffic,  and  the  commencement  of  1482  miles 
was  sanctioned.  The  total  capital  outlay  on  rail- 
ways to  the  end  of  1883  wUl  be  £138,987,000, 
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namely,  £68,292,000  on  guaranteed  railwiays, 
£31,862,000  on  state  lines,  and  £88,793,000  on 
the  East  India  Railway. 

In  1857  there  were  1,825,000  pUMngen 
by  rail;  in  1875,  26,779,000;  and  in  1880, 
48,040,940^,  besides  season  ticket  holders.  The 
Goyemment  have  opened  the  great  thoronghfares, 
the  great  tmnk  lines.  They  have  secured  a  certain 
amount  of  communication  between  all  parts  ol 
India;  but  there  remain  great  tracts  of  county, 
some  extremely  rich  in  agricultural  wealth,  some 
rich  in  mineral  wealth,  which  have  not  yet  been 
opened  u^. 

Irrigation, — Canals,  inundation  channels,  dams, 
and  wells,  have  been  ooostruoted  both  by  former 
rulers  and  by  the  Briti^,  in  order  to  obtain  water 
for  irrigation ;  and  some  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
works  are  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Of  the  cydopean 
Ghorbasta  builders  of  Baluchistan,  nothing  ia 
known  ^  but  to  have  undertaken  such  gigantic 
works,  they  must  have  been  pressed  to  the  utmost 
The  lands  adjoining  these,  as  also  the  hillsides  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  of  the  islands  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, are  levelled  and  terraced  *f or  cultivation. 

The  Dravidian  races  of  the  Peninsula  have 
formed  multitudes  of  tanks.  No  view  can  better 
show  the  labours  of  this  race,  than  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  top  of  a  lull  in  the  Kamatk 
at  the  close  of  the  N.  W.  monsoon,  when  the  whole 
eountry  is  seen  studded  with  tanks.  Bbandara 
is  watered  by  the  Wainguoga,  and  noted  for  no 
leas  than  3648  tanks  made  by  native  engineers, 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  dips  and  hollows  of 
an  undulating  country,  and  constructed  dams 
wherever  the  ground  sloped.  In  the  Mewar  state 
in  Rajputana,  are  several  fine  artificial  lakes ;  thait 
near  Debar  is  25  or  30  miles  in  circumference. 
At  Hyderabad,  the  Husn  Sagor  tank  is  about  8 
miles  in  circumference,  and  the  Mir  Alam  tank  has 
a  small  steam  yacht.  At  Cumbum,  a  lake  of  15 
square  miles  has  been  formed  by  damming  up  the 
Gundlakamma  river.  The  Ohambrambakam  tank 
supplies  10,000  acres  of  rice  cultivation.  In  four- 
teen Madras  districts  there  are  53,000  tanks,  with 
about  30,000  miles  of  embankments.  These  are 
mostly  the  work  of  pre-British  dynasties. 

In  the  south  of  India,  canak  have  been  led 
from  the  Tumbudra ;  in  the  deltas  of  the  Godavery, 
Kistna,  and  Pennar ;  the  Palar  in  Ghingleput  and 
K.  Aroot,  the  Velhur  in  South  Aroot,  the  Colemn 
in  the  delta  of  the  Ganvery,  the  last-named  a 
monument  of  the  skill  of  Colonela  Sim  and  Sir 
Arthur  Gotten. 

The  eastern  and  western  Jumna  canals  are 
the  eldest  of  the  perennial  canals  of  Northern 
India.  They  were  constructed  during  the  Moghul 
empire,  but  since  1819  the  western  canal  has 
be^  somewhat  improved  by  the  British.  The 
eastern  Jumna  canal  in  1875  was  130  miles  long, 
with  618  miles  of  main  distributaries. 

The  Ganges  canal  was  commenced  by  the 
British  in  1848,  and  opened  in  1854.  Its  principal 
head  is  about  2J  miles  from  Hardwar.  In  1875 
its  length  was  519  miles,  with  3386  miles  of 
distributaries,  and  with  an  irrigated  area  of 
889,167  acres. 

The  Bari  Doab  canal  has  been  led  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Ravi ;  it  was  commenced  in  1850. 

In  the  Dehra  Doon  and  Rohilkhand  there  are 
five  canals,  66  miles  in  aggregate  length ;  and  in 
Buhilkhand  and  Bijnaur  are  a  series  of  badly  con- 


structed canals  about  800  miles  in  length.   The 
Sarkand  canal  leads  from  the  Sotiej,  the  Agn  i 
canal  from  the  Jumna,  the  Son  oainl  from  the  I 
Son,  and  the  Orissa  canals  from  the  MabansdL 

In  Bundelkhand,  canals  have  been  led  from  the 
rivers  Betwa  and  Dassan. 

The  Lower  SutleJ  and  Ghenab  canals  aie  19  in 
number,  and  418  miles  in  aggregate  length.  The 
four  Upper  Sutlej  canals  have  47  nules  oi  kagfeh. 

The  Indus  canals,  13  in  number,  have  an 
aggregate  length  of  577  miles.  They  are  all 
drawn  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  in  the 
Dehra  Ghazi  Khan  district. 

In  the  Shahpur  district  are  18  inundation  cauek 

In  Sind  are  the  Sakhar  and  Shahdadpur  per- 
ennial canals,  and  8  inundation  canals,  the  Smd, 
Ghar,  Eastern  and  Western  Nara,  Bigari,  Mitna, 
Thar,  FallalL 

On  the  Bombay  side  are  the  Jamda  in  Kandesb, 
the  Krishna,  and  the  Ahmadnagar  canals. 

Forests. — It  had  long  been  admowledged  by  all 
writers  that  trees  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
humidity  of  a  climate,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  that  any  r^^ular  care 
was  taken  of  the  forests  of  India.  The  subject  was 
brought  by  the  editor  to  the  noUce  of  the  Madrai 
Crovemment,  and  the  Directors  of  the  E.  I.  Gobi- 
pany  ordered  the  ^>pointment  of  conservators  d 
forests,  but  Act  vii.  of  1865  was  the  ficat  Forest  Ad 
passed  by  the  Government  of  the  country.  The 
continuous  denudation  of  extensive  tracts  in  suck 
fine  districts  as  Midnapur,  Bankura,  Birbhum,and 
Bardwan,  without  any  corresponding  development 
of  agriculture,  is  said  to  have  perceptibly  decreased 
the  rainfall  and  the  power  of  the  soil  to  ston 
water.  The  forest  reserves  in  1879-80  were  15,34( 
square  miles,  as  under : — 
BrUiihr^ 
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In  the  ten  years  1871  to  1880  the  forest  revenuf 
amounted  to  £5,949,099,  and  the  obazges  t 
£4,114,927.  With  every  year  the  object  hi 
more  and  more  been  rather  to  preserve  and  reetoi 
by  replanting,  than  to  profit  by  the  salea.  Indeed 
the  destruction  has  been  so  great  in  many  plaosi 
that  the  state  for  many  a  year  to  oonoe  migl 
expend  all  in  replanting. 

The  coffee  plant  was  not  a  gift  of  the  Britid 
though  its  cultivation  has  been  much  fostered. 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Mysore  aboi 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  by  Bawa  Budan, 
Mahomedan  fakir,  and  the  cultivation  extend 
into  G^lon,  and,  since  the  early  part  of  the  19< 
century,  largely  into  other  parts  of  Mysore,  Cooi| 
Travancore,  and  Gochin.  In  1880  the  namberi 
plantations  and  plants  and  approximate  jieMi  w« 
as  under : — 
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CoUmi  hm  been  cnliiTftted  in  India  hook  pre- 
luBtom  times;  bat  in  the eerly  pert  of  the  19th 
oentory,  in  the  Peninsok,  much  oaUaj  was 
inmiired  in  etforte  to  improre  the  qtuditf.  In 
1979-80  there  wow  10,708,031  acrae  under  cotton 
onhiTalioD,  yielding  5,181,560  Iba.  of  cleaned 
cotton,  or  an  average  of  59  Iba.  ol  deaned  ootton 
per  acn.  In  the  Central  ProTinoee  and  in  Myeore 
(be  yield  was  only  24  and  25  lbs.  respectiTdy ;  bat 
in  the  Nixam's  dominions,  the  Panjab,  and  British 
Barma,  68,  90,  and  147  lbs.  respectiTely  were 
obtained. 

Tea. — ^The  introduction  of  tea-planting  is  wholly 
a  British  gift  to  India.  The  tea  pknt  was  dis- 
coTered  about  the  year  1825  growing  wild  in 
^■ssm,  and  it  is  now  largely  onitirated  in  sereral 
parts  ol  British  India. 
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Ciiu^na  trees,  another  grand  gift  to  India, 
were  introdaoed  in  the  middk  of  the  19th  oentnry 
(1860),  by  Mr.  Clements  Markbam,  C.B.,  who 
taioe  Tisited  South  America,  and  twice  couTeyed 
to  India  different  species  of  cinchona,  which  he  and 
his  sdentific  sasistants  had  obtained  there.  In 
1880-81  the  stote   of  the   plantations   was  as 
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The  Offganio  constituents  of  cinchona  barks  are 
quina,  diinchona^  aricina,  qainidia,  quinia,  chin- 
conidia,  tannic  ackl,  qninonic  acid.  The  medicinal 
foms  are  quinine,  quinidine,  chinchonine ;  chin- 
cboiudine.  Quinine  is  being  steadily  superseded  in 
India  by  a  Cinchona  febi^fuge  manu&ctored  in 
the  country.  It  ia  now  in  genml  use  in  GoTem- 
msttt  hospitals,  and  enters  lai|[ely  into  private 
ptactiee.  Only  9964  lbs.  of  quimne  were  imported 
ID  1880-81,  as  against  7409  lbs.  in  1879-80. 

SatL — ^The  efforts  of  the  British  to  suppress 
basfaaritieB  and  crimes  hsTe  been  continuous  and 
noeessfuL  Animal  sacrifices  have  decreased; 
■Invery  ererywheie  abolished,  and  deYil^woishlp 
Imgely  diaoonraged. 

According  to  the  Abb^  Dubois  (p.  198),  a  sati 
was  extremely  rare  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula. 
IHning  the  nile  of  the  Brahman  Peshwas,  they 
were  of  not  wrfrequent  occurrence  in  the  Mahratta 
aenitoriea :  and,  so  late  as  the  year  1836,  on  the 
death  of  Kurun  Singh,  raja  of  Ahmadn^jar,  his 
widcnr  waa  forcibly  made  a  sati,  at  midnight^  in 
deflanoeol  all  the  exertions  ol  the  Political  Oflicer, 
Mr.  Eiakine,  backed  by  a  small  body  of  troops, 
who  ware  fired  upon  and  their  ofiicer  wounded. 
BatnoWj  aati,  the  Toln&tary^  or  at  times  forcible, 
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immolation  of  the  Hindu  widow,  has  ceased ;  only 
rare  instances  occur  of  the  samadh,  or  burying  alive 
of  lepers  or  others  with  incuable  diseases ;  sdf  • 
immolation  beneath  the  wheels  ci  the  Jaganath 
car  are  rare;  the  ghat  murders,  at  one  tune  so 
common  amongst  the  Hindus,  are  almost  unheard 
of.  Until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  human 
sacrifices  occurred  amongrt  the  Kandh  and  the 
Gond ;  and  instances  do  still  occur,  from  time  to 
time,  amongst  the  semi-barbarous  tribes  on  the 
north-eastern  frontier,  and  even  amongst  fanatic 
Hindus  of  the  saiva  sect,  but  the  criminals  are 
readily  detected  and  punished ;  the  charkh  pnja, 
or  swinging  festival,  haa  been  put  down,  thuggi 
has  been  rooted  out,  and  daooity  is  only  heud  at 
when  scarcity  prevails. 

In  the  suppression  of  sati  all  the  native 
princes  have  imitated  the  British. 

In  1850  an  Act  was  passed  declaring  that  change 
of  relieion  should  not  involve  a  loss  of  property 
or  civil  rights.  In  1856  an  Act  legalised  the  re- 
marriage of  Hindu  widows.  In  1870  (Act  viii, 
18th  luirch),  infanticide  was  declared  criminal. 

All  through  the  19th  century  the  British  have 
striven  to  prevent  iulantidde.  The  sacrifice  of 
children  at  Sanger  was  i)rohifaited  on  the  20th 
August  1802,  and  the  poisoning  of  infant  girls 
has  been  largely  ciiecked,  though  still  practised. 
The  relative  numbers  of  the  sexes  returned  in  the 
census  of  1871  varied  greatiy.  Excluding  Raj- 
putana,  which  did  not  furnish  a  sex  return, 
generally,  throughout  India,  there  was  an  excess 
of  males,  in  a  population  of  241,585,698,  of 
5,094,956.  Considerably  more  than  half  of  this 
disproportion  appears  on  the  face  of  the  returns 
of  the  North-Westem  Provinces  and  the  Panjab. 
In  the  North- Western  Provinces,  females  were 
lees  than  the  males  by  1,882,000,  in  a  population 
of  about  82^  millions;  and  in  Oudh,  in  a  pecula- 
tion of  nearly  11)  millions,  the  females  were 
returned  less  by  814,000. 

In  the  British  districts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
with  about  14  millions  of  inhabitants,  the  females 
were  351,000  in  excess;  but  ia  Sind  and  the  Native 
States,  with  a  population  of  7  millions,  the  females 
were  218,000  fewer  than  the  malea  In  Bengal 
the  females,  in  a  population  of  nearly  69  millions, 
were  about  880,000  in  excess.  In  Assam,  in  a 
population  of  something  over  4]  millions,  the 
females  were  less  than  the  males  by  about  116,000. 
In  Madras,  with  a  popuktion  of  nearly  81  miUions, 
the  females  show  a  preponderance  in  numbers  of 
355,000.  Several  of  the  Rajput  races  have  a  dis- 
indiaation  to  state  the  number  of  the  female 
members  of  their  families,  and  men  are  attracted 
to  the  great  centres  of  trade,  ss  to  the  presidency 
tofwns,  or  to  new  territories,  as  Assam  or  Burma ; 
but  infanticide  and  neglect  of  girls*  healths  are 
supposed  to  be  the  causes  of  these  differences. 

BRITTANT-PATTA.  Hini>.  Therecoidofa 
decision  given  by  a  panchayat. — EUiot, 
BROA.  Hind.  Rhododendron  arboreum. 
BROACH,  Bharuoh,  or  Baroach,  a  populous 
commercial  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ner- 
badda,  27  milea  in  direct  cBstanoe  from  the  bur. 
The  Nerfoadda  is  here  two  miles  broad,  and  boats 
of  50  tons  come  up  the  channel.  It  gives  its  name 
to  a  dktrict  lying  between  lai.  21"*  26'  and  22^  17' 
N.,  and  long.  72^  32'  and  78*  11'  £.,  witii  an  area 
of  1458  sq.  miles,  and  a  populatkm  of  350,822 
in  1872.    The  Hi&dus,  277,032  in  number,  are 


BROADBILL. 


BROTHER. 


divided  into  142  distinct  castes,  and  these  again 
into  numerous  sobdivisions,  whose  customs  and 
modes  of  life  are  the  same,  but  who  are  socially 
separate.  The  Mahomedans  of  the  Borah  (Vohara), 
Memon,  and  Khoja  sects  are  numerous;  and  other 
converts  from  H  indnism  are  the  Molislami(formerl7 
Rajputs),  Malik,  Momina,  and  Shaikhdas,  all  but 
the  Borah  in  a  depressed  condition.  The  culti- 
vators are  Borah,  Koli,  Kunbi,  and  Rajput ;  the 
last  are  a  quiet  agricultural  race.  The  aboriginal 
races  are  Koli,  Talavia,  Talwada,  and  Bhil. 
Barcxich  town  has  86,932  inhabitants  It  has  a 
Panjrapol,  or  hospital  for  animals.  From  ancient 
times  it  has  been  an  important  commercial  site, 
known  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  as 
Barugaza,  a  name  said  to  be  from  the  sage  Bhrigu, 
who  founded  it,  and  named  it  Bhrigu]pur.  It  has 
since  been  held  by  many  dynasties,  Rajput,  Maho- 
medan,  and,  since  November  1772,  by  the  British. 
It  was  twice  (153t>,  1546)  sacked  by  the  Portu- 
guese. Bombay  has  since  attracted  many  of  its 
people,  and  the  Bhargao  Brahmans  daim  descent 
from  Bhrigu. — Imp,  Gaz. 

BROADBILL,  birds  of  the  genera  psarisomus 
and  serilophus  and  family  eurylaimidso. 

BROCADE,  Kimkhab. 
Brokad«,     .    .    .      D€T.    Intalaa ;  Kimxa,     Malat. 
Brokal,  ....      OXB.    Sandus,    .    .     .    .    „ 
Luppa ;  Kimkhab,    Hind.   Parstoha,  ....    Bus. 
Broocalo,     ....     It.    Brooado,   ....       Sp. 

A  fabric  composed  of  satin,  striped  or  purpled 
with  gold  or  silver,  manufactured  at  Surat, 
Benares,  and  Ahmadabad.  The  loomts  are  very 
simple  in  their  construction.  The  gold  and  silver 
pass  through  many  hands  before  they  are  formed 
into  thread.  Brocades  (Kimkhab),  gold-woven 
scarves  (dopatta),  and  silks  are  consigned  fropa 
Benares,  together  with  a  kind  of  yellow  silk  dhoti 
called  pitambar,  and  a  dark-blue  silk  with  white 
spots  called  bund,  also  the  silk  sari  or  scarves, 
exclusively  for  women^s  wear,  forming  both  a  skirt 
and  a  scarf. — Faulkner;  M'Culloch;  Taylor. 

BROCCOLI,  a  variety  of  the  Brassica  oleracea. 

BROM£LIACEi£,  the  pine-apple  tribe  or 
bromel  worts,  a  natural  order  of  herbaceous 
plants,  remarkable  for  the  hardness  and  dryness 
of  their  foliage.  The  pine-apple.  Ananas  sativus, 
belongs  to  this;  alpo  the  genera  Bromelia,  Bill- 
bergia,  Pitcaimea,  and  Tillandfiia. 

BROMICOLLA  AJL.EUTICA,  a  sea-weed  of 
the  Aleutian  islands,  used  as  food. 

BRONONG.    Malay.    Baskets. 
.  BRONZE. 


8tiick-good,  . 
StuckmetaU, 
Bromso,     .    . 


Dot. 

G£B. 

.  It. 


Oangaa;  gongsa,    Malat. 
Metal  de  Canonea,    .    Sp. 


An  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  much  employed  in 
thfi  arts.    See  Alloys. 

BRONZE  LEATHER.    Kimsana,  Hikd. 

BROOKE,  Sir  JAMES,  raja  of  Sarawak,  was 
bom  in  1803  at  Benares.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  received  a  commission  in  the  Bengal  Infantry, 
and  served  in  the  first  war  against  Burma,  where 
he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  storming  of  a 
stockade.  He  lost  his  appointment  by  overstay- 
ing his  home  leave.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  succeeded  to  a  handsome  patrimony,  and  on 
the 27th  of  October  1838  his  yacht  'The  Royalist ' 
quitted  Engkod  for  Sarawak.  He  found  its  ruler, 
Muda  Hasan,  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  a 
rjibellion,  but  with  a  few  volleys  from  the  Euro- 


guns  the  insurgents  surrendered,  and  Mr. 
irooke  was  duly  installed  in  the  rank  of  isja  of 
Saiawak,  previously  promised  to  him.  The  newly- 
acquired  territory  was  swampy,  and  ill  cultivated 
by  the  native  Dyaks,  who  varied  their  oocupatioos 
as  tillers  of  tiie  land  by  head-hunting  excnrnons 
among  neighbouring  villages.  He  draared  head- 
hunting a  crime  punishable  by  death  to  the 
oifender,  and  he  suppressed  it  and  piracy.  On 
revisiting  Britain,  the  British  Government  reoog- 
ntsed  his  position,  ordered  a  man-of-war  to  take 
him  to  the  seat  of  his  new  settlement,  gave  bim 
the  title  of  Governor  of  Labuan,  with  a  salary  of 
£1500  a  year,  with  an  extra  £600  a  year  as  a 
consular  agent,  and  afforded  him  the  services  of  a 
deputy  governor,  also  on  a  good  salary.  He  com- 
piled a  code  of  laws,  declared  trade  to  be  free, 
all  roads  to  be  open,  all  property  inviolable,  insti- 
tuted a  current  coinage,  and  rigorously  suppressed 
head-hunting,  and  marauding  expeditions  gradu- 
ally became  extmct  in  the  province.  He  died  in 
1868. 

BROOME,  Colonel  ARTHUR,  an  officer  of  the 
Bengal  Artillery,  author  of  History  of  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  Bengal  Artillery. 

BROOM  GRASS,  Aristida  setacea,  Utm, 

BROOMS. 

Balais, Fa.  EBOobajB;Br(»a8;GepiUo8; 

Besen GsR.  EioohiUaa, ...       Sp. 

Jaru, Hind.  Todapam,      .    .    .    Tah. 

Scope, It.  Chiparu,  ....     Tkl. 

Metia, Bus. 

Articles  for  sweeping  floors,  walls,  ceilings, 
etc.  Th&v  get  the  name  of  broom,  because  first 
made  in  Europe  from  the  small  branches  of  the 
plant  of  that  name.  In  India  they  are  made  of 
the.  strong  grasses  which  abound.  That  in 
Southern  India  is  the  torapum  pilloo,  broom  grass ; 
but  vullakamar,  the  erkoo,  bamboo  branches,  the 
midrib  of  date  and  of  cocoanut  and  of  the  Phoenix 
sylvestris  leaves,  are  also  used,  as  likewise  are  the 
Vitex  negundo  and  Ferreola  buxifplia. — AirnM, 
Mat,  Med,  p.  145. 

BROONGA  MALAGUM.    Tam.    See  OiL 

BRORI.    Hind.    Ulmus  campestris. 

BROSIMUM  ALICASTRUM.  Swz.  The  Jamaica 
bread-nut  tree  and  the  B.  utile,  £nd/.,  the  oow 
tree  of  the  Caraccas,  were  both  introduced  into 
the  Calcutta  Garden.  They  have  a  tenacions 
gummy  milk. — Voigt,  29.    See  Cow  Tree. 

BROTHER. 

Akh,     ....     Arab.   Fratillo It. 

Fr^ Fb.   Brftdar,     ....  Psaa 

Bruder,      ....  Geb.   Hermano,      ...       Sii 
Bhai,     ....      Hind.   Tambi,      ....    Tam. 

In  eastern  countries,  this  term  is  aj^lied  t» 
relatives  not  so  designated  in  Europe,  as  I0 
cousins,  also  to  persons  of  the  same  faith,  or  town, 
or  country,  or  avocation.  These  last  are  sappk* 
mented  by  a  class  of  friends,  styled  monh-bob* 
bhai,  *BO-caUed  brothers,'  common  throoghom 
Biitish  India.  This  eastern  use  of  the  deagna- 
tion  brother  has  caused  difficulties  to  readers  d 
the  Chnstian  Bible.  Jude  in  oonnecticm  witk 
James,  though  called  (Matthew  xiii.  M)  ilM 
*  brethren  of  Jesus,*  were  redly  his  oauaina,  i 
being  common  with  the  Jews  to  call  the  fir^ 
cousins  brethren.  They  were  the  eons  of  Maiy, 
the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  the  wife  d 
Cleophas.  In  Brittany,  at  the  present  day,  if 
two  oousins-genoan  be  married,  the  sou  of  osi 
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BROTHER-MAKING. 


of  these  consins  will  addrass  the  other  as  *ina 
taote,'  mj  aunt ;  he  is  her  neyea  k  la  mode  de 
Bretaigne.  Amongst  all  the  Mongoloid  people  of 
ABia^  the  Drayida  of  Soathem  India^  the  nations 
of  the  Malay  family,  and  among  the  aborigines 
of  America,  the  descendantB  of  a  common  ancestor, 
if  they  are  of  the  same  generation,  give  one  another 
the  name  of  brother  and  sister. — A/ilmr^s  Seveu 
Ckmrckes  of  Asia,  p.  47 ;  PescheL 

BROTHEB- MAKING.  With  the  ancient 
Gfeeka,  two  persons  would  vow  to  each  other  per- 
manent hospitality  and  protection  for  themseXves 
and  their  descendants, — the  Greek  ^iUoc,  It  is  the 
Qeraum  Gast-freimd.  This  is  pracds^  amongst 
the  Bedouins,  who  td^e  an  oath  before  one  or  ^o 
witneases.  Amongst  the  Rajput  races  of  India, 
the  women  adopt  a  brother  by  the  gift  of  a 
bracelet.  The  intrinsic  value  of  such  pledge  is 
neyer  looked  to,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should 
be  ooetly,  though  it  yaries  with  the  means  and 
rank  of  the  donor,  and  may  be  of  flock  silk  and 
spangles,  or  of  gold  chains  and  gems.  The  accept- 
anee  of  the  pledge  is  by  the  katchli  or  corset,  of 
simple  silk,  or  satin,  or  gold  brocade  and  pearls. 
Gokmel  Tod  was  the  Rakhi-band-bhai  of  the  three 
queens  of  Udaipor,  Bnndi,  and  Kotah,  as  also  of 
Chand-Baj,  the  maiden  sister  of  the  Rana,  and  of 
naoy  ladies  of  the  chieftains  of  rank.  Though 
the  bracelet  may  be  sent  by  maidens,  it  is  only  on 
oocasionB  of  urgent  necessity  and  danger.  The 
adopted  brother  may  hazard  his  life  in  his  adopted 
■ster'a  cause,  and  yet  never  receive  a  mite  in 
lewaid,  for  he  cannot  even  see  the  fair  object 
who,  as  brother  of  her  adoption,  has  constituted 
him  her  defender. 

Hindus  take  a  vow  of  friendship  and  mutual 
support  with  certain  forms,  and  even  in  a  com- 
munity little  remarkable  for  faith,  it  is  infamous 
to  break  this  oath.  Part  of  the  ceremony  is  divid- 
ing a  bel  or  wood-apple  (Feronia  elephantum), 
hdf  of  which  is  kept  by  each  party,  and  from 
this  the  compact  is  (^ed  Bel  Bandhar. 

Amon&:st  the  Oraon  girls,  sworn  friendships  or 
anter-mwng  occur,  c^ed  *  Gui,'  between  two. 
^Tbey  each  say — '  Tu  aor  main  gui  jurabi ;  amren 
phm  lagabi.'      Then    each  plucks  flowers  and 
aorranges  them  neatly  in  the  other*s  hair;  they 
exdiange  necklaces,  embrace,  and  give  a  joint 
feast     When  two  Karen  wish  to  become  brothers, 
one  kills  a  fowl,  cutting  off  its  beak,  and  rub- 
bing the  blood  on  the  nront  of  the  other's  legs, 
sticking  on  them  some  of  the  feathers.    The 
anguiy  of  the  fowl's  hemes  is  then  consulted, 
and  if  favourable,  the  ceremony  is  repeated  by 
the  other  party.     If  the  omens  be   still   aus- 
pscuNM,  th^  say,  ^We  will  be  brothers  (dob), 
'we  will  grow  old  together,  we  will  visit  each 
other.*     Brotherhood  amongst  the  Burmese  is 
tenned  dcA,  also  thway  thouk,  blood  -  drinker, 
\  they  mix  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  the 
of  the  contracting  parties  with  water,  and 
cUink  it     The  following  forma  were  observed, 
near  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Akyab  district, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  reconciliation  of  two  clans 
CKT  viBages  of  the  Chin  (or  Khyeng)  tribe,  named 
Salnhah  and  Mantin,  between  whom  a  bkod-feud 
iiad  pnvioosly  existed.    At  the  foot  of  a  Nyoung 
BiDi  supposed  to  be  the  residence  of  a  *  Nat,*  a 
pot  of  khoung  was  pUiced  half -buried  in  the  earth. 
Jn  the  oriiiee  of  the  pot  some  fresh  leaves  of  the 
we^  placed,  and  throug)i  Ih^m,  into  the 


liquor,,  were  thrust  two  pipes  to  suck  with,  a 
gun,  a  spear,  a  dab,  alligators'  teeth,  tigers'  tusks* 
and  some  bamboo  sticks  with  notches,  cuts,  and 
splits  of  a  mystic  character.  This  being  ready, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Toungmin  (hill  chief) 

§  resent  killed  a  small  pig,  extracted  its  heart,  and, 
Uing  the  pot  with  water,  commenced  a  harangue 
invoking  the  '  Nat  *  to  pour  down  his  wrath  on 
the  two  Mantin  and  Bainbah  men  sitting  by  the 
pot,  and  cause  their  destruction  by  any  of  the 
ways  indicated  by  the  different  articles  thrust 
into  the  pot,  if  they  bore  each  other  ill-will,  and 
did  not  remain  friends  thenceforth  and  for  ever. 
This  invocation  being  over,  the  Mantin  took  up  the 
pig's  heart,  and,  pressing  a  drop  of  blood  from  it 
into  the  liquor,  the  two  men  exchanged  words, 
and  commenced  sucking  up  the  liquor,  adding 
more  water.  After  them,  two  other  representatives 
of  the  two  villages  had  a  suck,  and  Uien  the  dif- 
ferent implements,  etc.  were  removed,  and  all 
the  other  Chins  present  began  drinking  (by 
suction)  out  of  the  same  pot,  and  another  one 
supplied  for  general  use.  oome  war  dances  were 
performed,  and  the  Chins  then  cooked- the  pig, 
ate,  drank,  and  were  merry.  The  khoung  pots 
were  flUed  with  fermented  rice,  to  which  water 
was  added  as  required.  The  oath  thus  administered 
is  said  to  be  most  binding  on  Chins,  and,  once 
taken,  seldom  if  ever  violated.  Bin  is  the  Bur- 
mese for  tree.  Nyoung  includes  a  huge  number 
of  the  ficus  tribe.  Nat  is  the  Burmese  word  used  to 
translate  the  Indian  Deva.  Originally  it  denotes 
a  local  divinity,  often  a  Haraadiyad.  Khoung  is 
a  kind  of  rice* beer  made  and  used  by  the  hill 
tribes  all  over  Burma. 

Mr.  Burns  thus  reUited  the  ceremony  of  brother- 
making  among  the'Kyans: — Singucung  sent  on 
board  to  request  me  to  become  his  brother  accord- 
ing to  Kyan  fashion.  The  ceremony  is  called  by 
the  Kyans  Ber-biang,  by  the  Bomeons  Ber- 
sahibah.  I  landed  with  our  nakodah,  and,  after 
some  preliminary  talk  to  allow  the  crowd  to 
assemble,  the  affair  commenced;  we  sat  in  the 
verandah  of  a  long  house,  surrounded  by  some 
hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  all  look- 
ing eagerly  at  the  white  stranger  who  was  about 
to  enter  their  tribe.  Stripping  my  left  arm,  Kum 
Lia  took  a  small  piece  of  wood,  shaped  like  a  knife 
blade,  and,  slightly  piercing  the  skin,  brought 
blood  to  the  sur^u^,  which  he  carefully  scraped  off ; 
then  nakodah  Gadore  drew  blood  in  the  same  way 
from  Singuding's  right  arm,  the  one  next  me,  and 
a  small  cigarette  being  produced,  the  blood  on 
the  wooden  blades  was  spread  on  the  tobacco, — 
scarcely  spread,  for  the  quantity  was  as  small  as 
could  be  imagined.  A  chief  then  rose,  and,  walk- 
ing to  a  sort  of  window,  looked  fidl  upon  the 
river,  and  invoked  the  spirits  of  good  and  evil 
to  be  witness  of  this  tie  of  brotherhood;  the 
cigarette  was  then  lighted,  and  each  <^  us  took 
several  puffs,  and  the  ceremony  was  over. 

In  Hindu  marriages,  one  of  the  necessary  forms 
is  for  the  bridegroom  to  place  the  bride's  foot 
successively  on  seven  lines  drawn  on  rice  in  a 
platter.  From  this  has  been  adopted  the  practice 
of  any  two  persons  pledging  mutual  friendship  by 
taking  seven  steps,  Saptapathi,  together;  and 
the  term  Saptapathinam  has  oome  to  signify 
friendship.— EfeAiii.  p.  193  ;  Todfs  Travels;  Jour, 
Indian  Archipelago,  v.  No.  12 ;  Forbes,  290.  See 
Sabat 
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BRU6UI£RA  BHEEDII. 


BROTO.  Beko.  a  tow  ;  a  telf-imiMMed  deTO« 
tional  exeroise. 

BROUGHTON,  G  ABRIEL»  surgeon  of  the  ship 
Hopewell,  in  1686  wu  able  to  obtain  the  ceanon 
of  Bdiaaore  to  the  East  India  Company.    In  that 

?ear  he  cared  the  daaghter  ol  the  Emperor  ol 
ndia,  who  had  been  burned  by  her  elothes  taking 
fire,  and  in  1640  he  BuoceBBfully  treated  a  lady 
of  the  emperor's  zenana.  When  asked  to  name 
his  own  reward,  he  replied  that  he  wished  nothing 
for  himself,  but  begged  that  his  countrymen  might 
be  allowed  to  'have  a  maritime  settlement  in 
BengaL  Accordingly,  in  1642,  a  land  factory  at 
Hugli,  and  a  maritime  settlement  at  Balaaore, 
were  formed.  Balasore  was  at  once  fortified, 
and  became  the  key  to  the  position  which  the 
British  have  since  acquired  in  India. — Imp.  Gaz. 

BROUGHTON,  Lueut.-Col.  T.  D.,  author  of 
Specimens  of  tiie  Popular  Poetry  of  the  Hindoos. 
BROUSSONETIA  PAPYRIFERA.     Vent 


Papyrus  Japonioa,  Lam. 
Paper  Mnlberty,   .    Ena 
Gluga,     ....    Jat. 


Honu  papyrifera,  Linn, 
Mahlaiiig,    .    .     .    BOftiL 
KilUa,     .    .    .   CBLiBBa. 
Gbe, Chin. 

This  is  a  shrab  or  small  tree,  with  soft,  brittle, 
woolly  branches,  and  large  hairy  rough  leaves, 
either  heart-shaped  and  undivided,  or  out  into 
deep  irregular  lobes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Isles  of 
the  Sont£em  Ocean,  as  well  as  of  China  and  of 
JapaD,  but  has  been  introduced  into  the  Indian 
gardens.  In  Tahiti  or  Otahdte,  and  other  islands, 
they  make  tapa  doth  of  its  bark ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  finest  and  whitest  cloUi  and  mantles  worn 
by  the  principal  people  at  Otaheite  and  in  the 
SandwicD  Islands  were  made  of  the  bark,  and 
tills  when  dved  red  takes  a  good  colour.  For  the 
purposes  of  making  doth  it  is  not  allowed  to 
oecome  higher  than  about  12  feet,  and  about  one 
inch  in  diameter.  The  bark,  taken  off  In  as  long 
strins  as  possible,  is  steeped  in  water,  scraped 
with  a  chank  shell,  and  then  macerated.  In  this 
state  it  is  placed  on  a  log  of  wood,  and  beaten 
with  a  mallet,  three  sides  of  which  have  longi- 
tudinal f^rooves,  and  the  fourth  a  plain  surface. 
Two  strips  of  tapa  are  always  beaten  into  one, 
with  Hie  view  of  starengthening  the  filnres,  an 
operation  increasing  the  width  of  the  doth  at  the 
expense  of  its  length.  Most  of  the  doth  worn 
is  pure  white,  being  bleached  in  the  sun;  but 
printed  tapa  is  also,  though  not  so  frequently, 
seen,  whilst  that  used  for  curtains  is  always 
coloured.  The  chief  dye  employed  is  the  juice 
of  Aleurites  triloba^ 

In  Japan,  they  are  said  to  cultivate  this  plant 
mudi  as  osiers  are  cultivated  in  Europe.  There, 
for  paper,  the  young  shoots,  bdng  cut  down  in 
December,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  are  then 
cut  into  good  k>ng  pieces,  and  are  boiled  until 
the  separation  of  the  bark  displays  the  naked 
wood,  from  which  it  is  then  easily  separable  with 
the  aid  of  a  longitudinal  incision.  In  order  to 
make  paper,  dried  bark  is  soaked  for  a  few  hours 
in  water,  after  which  the  outer  cntide  and  tbe 
internal  green  layer  are  scraped  off.  The  stronger 
and  firmer  pieces  are  separated  from  the  youn|^ 
shoots,  which  are  of  inferior  Quality.  The  selected 
bark  is  boiled  in  a  ley  of  wood^ashes  till  the  fibres 
can  be  separated  by  a  touch  of  the  finger.  The 
pulp  so  produced  is  then  agitated  in  water  till  it 
resembles  tufts  of  tow.  If  not  suffidoitly  washed, 
the  paper  wiJl  be  coarse,  but  strong ;  if  too  mndi 


boiled,  it  will  be  weaker,  but  white.  It  is  tben 
beaten  on  a  table,  with  batons  of  bard  wood,  into 
a  pulp.  Mucilage  obtained  from  boiled  rice,  or 
from  a  plant  called  oreni,  is  added  to  the  palp. 
These  three  are  stirred  with  a  dean  reed  tiU  re- 
duced into  a  homogeneoos  liquor,  and  when  of  a 
doe  consistence  are  ready  for  conversion  into 
sbeete  ofpaper.— Dr.  Seeman,  Viti;  VaigL 

BROWN  BEAR,  Ursus  Isabellinus.  The  white 
bear,  Ursns  avetos ;  Syrian  bear,  U.  SyriacoB ; 
Himalayan  bear,  U.  Tibetanus;  Japanese  bear, 
U.  Japcnieus;  Malayan  bear,  Ursus  Malayanss; 
Sloth  bear,  Ursus  labiatus. 
BROWN  BUG  or  Sosly  Bug,  Leoanium  eoSm. 
BROWN  HEMP,  the  commeidal  name  giren 
in  Bombay  to  the  fibres  at  the  Hibiscus  eaons- 
binus.  It  is  the  Ambaree  or  Mesta-patof  Bengal, 
and  the  Palungoo  of  Madras,  and  is  also  known 
as  Indian  hemp  and  '  hemp.'    See  Amfaaree. 

BROWN  JAWARI.    AvaLO-HiMD.    Sorghma 
vulgare,  var, 
BROWN  RAT,  Mus  decumanusL 
B'R  PUEHTUN,  the  language  of  the  Afgbaa 
people  about  Kabul,  Kandi5iar,  Shosawak,  and 
Pisnin.    See  Afghan:  India;  L'rPukhton. 

BRUCE  (JAMES),  Author  of  Travels  to  Bis- 
cover  the  Source  of  the  Nile  in  1768-73. 

BRUCEA  ANTIDYSENTERICA  is  oonddered 
by  the  Wooginoos  of  Abyssinia  a  most  valuable 
remedy  in  dysentery  and  severe  esses  of  diarrfaoML 
The  false  angustura  bark  was  long  supposed  to  be 
ike  produce  of  this  Bmcea,  and  its  active  prin* 
dple  was  accordingly  named  Brudne.  It  la  now, 
howeyer,  established  that  the  false  angnstnra 
bark  is  that  of  the  Strychnos  nux  vomiea,  the 
Kuohila  tree  of  Bengal.^O'«S/k.  p.  626. 
BRUCEA  8UMATRANA.  Roxh.  PL  I.  i.449. 
Gonns  amarissimuB,  Lour. 
Ampadoo  Barrowing,  Mal.  |  Luasa  Baja,  .  AlCBOTVA. 
A  plant  of  Assam,  Cochin-China,  Sumatra,  and 
Moluccas,  and  has  been  succesBfolly  grown  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Calcutta,  llie  leaves  are 
intensdy  bitter,  and  possess  the  same  medicinal 
properties  as  the  Bmcea  antidysenterica. — Chru- 
tison^  Dispensatory ;  Don^  Gardener's  Dictionary ; 
Engl  Cycja.  671;  Voigt,  185;  O'Sh.  p.  226. 

BRUCHUS.     Two   species  of  this  genua  ol 
insects  attad:  the  poppy  seed  when  stored. 

B  KUCK,  CouMODORE,  Indian  navy.  His  repoii 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  enumerates  as  articles  of  trade 
— sQk,  dried  fruits,  gums,  dates,  horses,  pearls,  anJ 
spices,  to  the  amount  of  60  or  80  lakhs  annuallj 
In  1820  he  commenced  the  survey  of  the  Persist 
Gulf,  followed  by  Captain  Haines,  I.N.,  and  bg 
Lieuts.  Constable  and  Stiffe  in  1860. 
BRUGH.  Hnn>.  Echinops  nivea. 
BRUGPA.  See  Dalai  Lama;  Hong-Kiao; 
Tibet 

BRUGUIERA  PARVIFLORA.  W.  and  A. 
RhizophoEft  parriflora,  M.  |  B.  eylindxica,  JBoasb. 
Pyu,  Soung,  .  •  Buaic.  |  Uravada,  Varavaday  Tia 
This  mangrove  grows  in  the  Moluooaa,  Somata 
Cochin-Chinai  the  Malay  Idands,  in  boUi  fk 
Indian  Peninsulas,  the  Khassya  mountains,  Kepa 
Oriflsa,  Jellasore.  It  has  small  green  and  aoem 
flowen.  Berries  dye  bladL — Voigi;  EUM^  R 
Andhrica. 

BRUGUIERA  RHEEDII.   VHerit. 
B.  gymnoifhiia,  Lam,        \  Bhiaopbora  gymmorr.,  L 
Kadons  •    •    .    •  Bnro.  j  Pyu,  Sonng,     •    .  Btia 
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BRUH. 


BUBALUS  ARNL 


This  special  ol  maamive  Is  ftbniMtont  til  along 
tbe  eMtern  coast  of  Sie  Bav  of  Bengal,  and  it 
forniaheB  a  hard  and  durable  yellowish  timber. 
The  tree  is  easily  diatinginshed  from  its  asaodates, 
for  it  drops  no  roots  from  its  branches,  bnt  the 
tnmk  is  mrided  into  nnmerons  roots  for  half  its 
heKbt,  like  a  sooall  bamboo  paTilion.  It  grows 
in  Godiin-China,  the  Molnocas,  Jaya,  Tenasaerim, 
Penang,  the  Sonderbons,  and  in  Mslabar.  Bur- 
new  TtpP^T  ^  names  Pyu  and  Soung  to  B. 
Rbeedii,  B.  eriopetala,  and  B.  parviflora. —ilo^on ; 
Voigi,  41. 

BRUH  ol  Somatn,  species  of  Macaous,  Bmh 
patik,  Brah  seDOtong,and  BrahHielapi,are  Maoaens 
nemeatrinus,  Iauh, 

BRUM  BRUM.    Hind.    Hedeia  helix. 

BRUMER  ISLAND.  The  mode  of  salutation 
or  expression  of  friendship  amongst  these  islanders 
coosiate  in  first  touching  the  nose  with  the  fore- 
finger and  thunb  of  one  hand,  and  then  pinch- 
ing the  skin  on  each  side  of  the  nayel  with  the 
other,  calling  oat  at  the  same  time,  MagMga ! 
This  halHt  resembles  on  one  hand  that  of  rabbSng 
noieB,  so  general  in  Polynesia,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  cBStom  of  pindiing  the  navel  and  repeating 
the  name  for  that  part,  practised  by  the  iuanderB 
of  Torres  Stimt-^MacgtUivray's  Voyage^  i.  pi  268. 

BRUMIJ.  HiKP.  Geltb  Gaocasica,  Bchiacqis 
wnuL 

BRUMOorDumo.    Tjbkt.    The  yak  cow. 

BRUNEI,  the  capital  ol  Borneo,  and  the  seat 
of  government.  Its  houses  are  built  on  piles  in 
the  river,  and  iU  popoktion  20,000  soak.  Com- 
jnnnicatlon  by  boats. 

BRUSH  KANGAROO  is  Maeropus  coBnileus. 
The  tail  and  loins  are  Uie  beat  for  food. 

BRUSH  TURKEYS  of  Australia,  the  Tak- 
galk  Lathami,  are  of  the  Megspodidte  family,  all 
of  whidi  hatch  their  eggs  hj  the  natural  heat 
arising  in  a  mound  about  4  feet  high,  which  thev 
eoostnict  of  vegetabk  materiak,  earth  and  sand . 
The  male  bird  closely  watches  the  temperature  ol 
the  moond.  The  young  bird  leaves  the  nest  on  the 
second  day,  and  on  the  third  day  can  fly  strongly. 
BRYAGEiE,  the  moss  tribe  of  plants,  com- 
prisittg  many  Indian  genera,  oalymperes,  dicranum, 
didymodon,  grimmia,  gymnostomvm,  orthodon, 
orthotrichum,    schlotheimia,    synhopodon,   and 


sometimes  seen  growing  around  old  pagodas  like 
a  wild  pknt.  The  leaves  readily  produce  buds 
upon  their  margins,  capable  of  propa^ting  the 
plant  when  laid  upon  damp  soil.  This  mar- 
ginal production  of  leaf-buds  has  been  considered 
analogous  to  the  development  of  seed-buds 
(ovules),  which  in  pknts  generaUy  are  also  nor- 
mally marginal,  being  devdoped  upon  the  margin 
of  speeially  modified  leaves  (carpels). — Mason, 

B^STAN-HGYUR  is  a  compilation  in  Tibetan 
of  all  sorts  of  literary  works,  about  3900  in  number, 
in  225  volumes,  written  mostly  by  ancient  Indian 
pandits  and  some  learned  Tibetans  in  the  first 
centuries  after  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into 
Tibet  The  Rgyud  portion  is  on  religious  rituak 
and  ceremonies,  and  the  Mdo  part  on  science  and 
literature. — C»ama  Korosi  in  As,  Res. :  Weber,  209. 

BTSOD.    Tib.    Madder. 

BUA  or  Bush.  Malay.  Fruit.  Bua  angur, 
the  grape ;  Bua  dulima,  pomegranate  ;  Bualontarj 
palmyra  fruit;  Bua  minyak,  olive  oil;  Bua  nanka, 
jack-fruit;  Bua  pak,  nutmeg,  the  Myristioa 
moschata;  BnaF-mcmn,  Garissa  spinamm.  Bua- 
kaia-pet,  a  tree  m  Bawean  which  reaches  a  height 
of  tmrty  feet,  and  when  covered  with  its  branches 
of  deep  red-coloured  fruit,  it  presents  a  beautiful 
appearance ;  the  fruit  is  milky,  has  an  agreeable 
fiavour,  and  some  resembknoe  to  the  Sawo  fruit, 

BU-ALI-SINA,  or  Avicenna,  a  celebrated  pby- 
sickn;  bis  name  was  Abu  AH-ul-Husain,  ibn 
Abid  Ulkh  ibn  Sina,  q.v. 

BUBAK,  a  small  town  in  the  Kuraohee  disbnct, 
of  5703  inhabitants.  The  Mahomedan  sections 
are  Koriobaki,  Jamot,  and  MachL — Imp,  Gaz, 

BUBALUS,  H.  Smith,  a  genus  of  mammals  of 
sub-familv  Bovin® ;  the  horns  are  lar^e,  attached 
to  the  highest  line  of  the  frontals,  inclinmg  upwards 
and  backwards ;  ribs,  13  pairs. 

BUBALUS  ARNI,  the  wild  buffalo. 

B.babslas,  ^tic^.,  wildvar. 


Omir. 


3RY0NIA,  jp.,  bryony. 
Thahwifcfen, .    .    Cnor.  I  Tien-kwa, 
Pah-yeh,     .    .    .       .,      I 

Qrowa  m  Kiang-su,  Honan,  and  other  pkoes  in 
China.— ^SbtM. 

BRYONIA  LACINIOSA.    Lintu 

Mak, Bkno.  I  Nehoe-maka,    .   Malxal. 

OtD^-naaru,     .    .  Hnn>.  |  lingm  doada,     .    .      Tkl. 

A  creeper  growing  all  over  India. — Roxb, 

BRYONIA  UMBELLATA.     WilU. 
Gwal  kakri, .    .    .  Hnm.  |  Mohakri, .    •    «    •  Hura 

Not  oncommon  in  the  N.W.  Himakya  at  from 
2600  to  7500  feet.  The  fruit  k  eaten,  and  on 
the  Sotkj  the  root  k  said  to  be  given  for  sper- 
natorrhoBa.— Dr.  J.  L.  Suwart,  M.D. 

BRYOPHYLLUM  OALYCINUM. 

Ywetkya  pen  peak,    .    •    Buui. 

Thk  cnrioos  flowering  plant,  with  a  leaf  like  the 
lioiHe-leek,  waa  iatrodoeed  into  Indk  by  Lady 
Olive  from  the  Moloooas,  and  has  been  so  natural- 
iaed  on  the  TenaHerim  ooast,  that 


Mongof  .    . 
G«raeroml, 


Bhagulpub. 

.      .    GOND. 


Boa  ami,  Kerr,  Shaw, 
B.  boffelui,  Slyth, 
Anuk  (male),  Ami  (fern.), 

HlHD. 

Janglibhyag,  .    .        „ 

The  wikl  buffalo  k  found  in  Assam,  in  the 
swampy  Tend  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  from  Bhutan 
to  Oudh,  also  in  the  pkins  of  Lower  Bengal  as  far 
west  as  Tirhnt^  but  mereasing  in  numbm  to  the 
eastwards,  on  the  Brabmaputra  and  in  the 
Bengal  snnderbuna  It  also  occurs  here  and  there 
tiirough  the  eastern  portions  of  the  table-land 
of  Central  India,  from  Midnapur  to  Raipur,  and 
thenoe  extending  south  nearly  to  the  Godavery ; 
a  few  are  found  in  the  north  and  north-east  of 
Ceylon.  They  adhere  to  the  most  swampy  sites, 
and  never  ascend  the  mountains.  Length,  lOj^ 
feet  and  upwards  from  snout  to  root  of  tail; 
height  at  shoulder,  6^  feet ;  tail  short.  The  horns 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  very  long,  nearly  straight, 
well  thrown  back,  var.  Macrocerus  of  Hodgson, 
the  other  much  shorter  and  well  curved,  more 
direoted  upwards,  Spirocus,  Uodgs, ;  the  horn 
reaches  to  6^  feet  in  length.  It  lives  in  large 
herds ;  hot  in  the  rutting  season  in  autumn  the 
most  lusty  males  lead  off  a  few  females  and  form 
small  herds  for  the  time.  It  gestates  10  months. 
The  bull  k  of  such  power  and  vigour,  as  by  its 
charge  frequently  to  prostrate  a  well-sized  ele- 
phant. They  are  uniformly  in  high  condition, 
whik  the  domestk  buffalo  is  lean  and  angular.-^ 
it  may  be  ^  Jerdon,  Mammals,  p.  808. 
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BUBBE-MARA. 

BUBBE-MARA.    Can.    Calophyllum  caUba. 

BUBHAJIA.     See  Miahmi. 

BUB  LEE.     SiND.    Acacia  faraeaiana. 

BUBO,  a  genus  of  birdd  of  the  tribe  Noetarae, 
family  Strigid»,  order  Raptorea,  or  birds  of  prey. 
They  are  arranged  in  the  sub-fam.  Babonins, 
viz.  Nyctea,  Bubo,  Asio,  Scops,  Ketupa.  Bubo 
maximus  is  the  *  eagle  owV  of  Europe,  Siberia, 
China,  Asia  Minor,  Babylonia,  Barberry,  Himalaya? 
See  Birds. 

BUBUK.    Malay.    Wormwood, 

BUCCINID^  a  family  of  reoent  and  fossil 
molluscs,  comprising  many  genera  and  sub-genera. 

BUCEPHALIA,  a  town  built  by  Alexander, 
supposed  to  have  been  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  town  of  Jhelum.  It  was  named  after  his 
horse,  which  was  killed  in  battle  here.    See  Porus. 

BUCEROTIDiB,  the  hombill  family  of  birds, 
distinguished  by  the  enormous  size  of  their  bills, 
and- many  with  a  casque  or  protuberance  at  the 
base  of  the  bill  on  the  culmen.  The  genera  and 
species  in  S.E.  Asia  are — 

Homrauii  bioornii,  Linn,,  PeninsoU  of  India. 

BfioeiiM  rhinoceros,  Linn.,  Malay  Peninsola. 

B.  lonatot,  T.,  JAva. 

B.  Tiokelli,  Blifth,  Te&aaaerim. 

n.  hydrooorax,  Linn,,  Moluccas. 

B.  galeatus,  Auetor, 

HydrooiMa  ooronata.  Bod.,  Malabar. 

H.  albiroitria,  Shaw,  Bengal 

H.  affinis,  fftOton,  Dehra. 

H.  conneza,  Tern.,  Malacca,  Java. 

H.  Malayana,  Tern.,  Malacca.  Java. 

H.  nigrostrig,  Tern.,  Malacca,  Java. 

Menioeioe  bioomk,  8eop.,  all  India. 

TookuB  QinflJensis,  Shaw,  Malabar,  CeykML 

Aoeroa  NipfJensia.  Bodg$.,  S.B.  Himalaya. 

Rhyticeros  mficollis,  T.,  ^urma,  Malacca. 

B.  sabmfloollig,  Blyth,  Burma,  Malacca. 
ILpIicatus.  Latham,  Burma,  Malacca. 
GaUao  casaidex,  ifon. 

G.  Bulcatufl,  Am. 

C.  oomigatas,  Bon, 
Bhinoplax  galeatus. 

And  others.  — Jerdon^  i.  248-50. 

BITCH.  Beno.  Zingiber  zerumbet;  Duk., 
sweet  flag.  Acorns  calamus. 

BUCHAXAKA.    Sansk.    Araohis  hypogea. 

BUCHANAN,  Dr.  FRANCIS,  a  medical  officer 
of  the  Bengal  army,  who  afterwards  added  the 
surname  of  Hamilton.  In  1800  and  1801,  made 
a  *  Journey  from  Madras  through  the  countries  of 
Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malabar,'  under  the  orders 
of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  investigating  the 
state  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce,  and  his 
report  was  printed.  He  introduced  into  his  Com- 
mentary upon  Rheede's  Hortus  MsJabaricus,  pub- 
lished iu  the  Linn«an  Society's  Transactions,  vols, 
xiii.,  xiv.,  and  xv.,  descriptions  of  seyeral  new 
peninsular  species.  HiB  writings  are — An  Account 
of  Nepaul,  Edinburgh,  1819,  1  vol.;  Travels 
through  Mysore,  CanaJa,  and  Malabar,  Lond. 
1807,  8  vols.;  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Description  of  Dinapore,  Calcutta,  1883,  1  vol. ; 
Fishes  of  the  Granges,  Edm.  1822 ;  On  a  map 
of  Burma  in  Jameson's  Journal. 

For  his  Mysore  journey  he  set  out  on  the  28d 
of  April  1800,  and  completed  it  on  the  6th  July 
1801.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1807.  It  is 
an  almost  unique  encyclopedia,'  and  how  one 
man,  however  indefati^ble,  could  have  produced, 
in  80  short  a  space  of  tmie,  such  a  maas  of  reliable 
information  about  a  country  in  which  he  was  a 
stranger,  is  indeed  astonishing.     His  survey  of 


BUGKLANDIA. 

the  north-eastern  districts  of  Bengal,  1807-1813, 
are  still  in  us.  in  the  India  Office.     Mr.  Mont- 
gomery Martin,  in  1838,  printed  from  them  three 
volumes  of  History,  Antiquities,  Topography  of 
Eastern  India. — Buist's  CataL ;  Imp.  Gaz. 
BUCHAJ^ANIA  LATIFOLLA.    Roxb. 
Chirongia  sapida,  Bueh.  t    \  Spondiaa  elliptica,  RotSi. 
Piyala?    ....  Bmo.  i  Char,  Dhan,  Pakj,  MAHa. 
Thit-Bai?Len-lwon,BUBM.    Cfaara, 
Lambo,    ....      ,,  •     Aima, . 
Noas  kool,  Nuikol,    Can.    Mora»da,  Mowda, 
Pia-Sal,    ....      iilTJ 


Pyal,  Piar  cheronji,  HiND. 
Ofaironji,  Charoli, 


Tajc 
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Ghara-chettu, 
Gharapappu,    .    .       „ 
Cham-mamidi,  „ 

This  is  a  straight-growing,  handsome,  large  forest 
tree,  with  fragrant  flowers,  common  for  some  dis- 
tance west  of  the  Jumna,  in  the  lower  hillB.    It 
grows  in  Ajmir,  Panjab,  and  GarliwaL     In  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  is  found  more  inland  than  in 
the  coast  jungles.    In  Canara  and  Sunda  it  is 
most  frequent  above  the  ghats,  particularly  north 
of  Dandellee,  and  the.  wood  ia  rather  strong  and 
tough,  but  seldom  squaring  above  four  iccfaM, 
The  tree  abounds  in  Mysore  and  Cuddapah;  in 
Cuttack  is  worked  up  generally  into  furniture, 
house  doom,  windows,  presses,  tables,  etc      It 
requires  to  be  polished,  otherwise  it  stains  of  a 
burnt-sienna  colour  any  cloth  brou^t  into  con- 
tact with  it    Brandis  says  that  in  Burma  it  is  a 
soft,  light  wood,  and  not  used.    The  fruit,  when 
ripe,  in  May  is  gathered,  then  soaked  in  water  to 
soften  the  outer  pulp,  when  it  is  washed  and 
rubbed  off  by  the  hands ;  the  little  nut  is  then 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards  broken  between 
a  common  chuckee  or  stone  hand>mill,  such  as  ta 
used  for  grinding  wheat ;  the  kernels  are  then 
shifted  and  winnowed,  and  much  used  in  native 
confectionery^,  roasted  and  eaten  with  milk,  and 
considered  a  great  delicacy.    They  abound  in  a 
straw-coloured,  sweet-tasted  and  limpid  oil,  which 
is  seldom  extracted.    Its  bark  is  us^  b^  tanners. 
In   Hindu   poetry,  its  handsome  white  flower 
furnishes  a  simile  for  pretty  eyes,  and  ia  held  to 
be  sacred  to  Vishnu. — Madras  Exhibition ;  Eng, 
Cyc. ;  Drs,  Roxb.^  Gibson,  Voigt,  Brandis,  Irvine^ 
Mason;  Col,  Cat  o/1862;  Useful  Plants;  Flor. 
Andh, ;  Potoell,  p.  570 ;  Mr,  7'homson ;  Beddome. 

BUCHANANIA  VARIEGATA,  the  Kachnar 
of  Chutia  Nagpur,  a  tree  with  hard,  whitish 
yellow  timber.— Cat  Cat,  Ex.  1862. 

BUCHGOTI,  a  Rajput  tribe  in  Jonpnr  and 
Qorakhpur,  formerly  notorious .  for  tnrbul^ioe  ; 
part  of  them  became  'Mahomedans  prior  to  SI- 
kander  Lodi's  rule.  The  Bilk-huria,  the  Raj  war, 
the  Rajkumar,  are  offshoots  from  the  BnohgotL — 
EUiot. 

BUCKCHI.    Hnn>.    Fleabane ;  Conyza  tp, 

BUCKHANI.    See  Clothing. 

BUCKINGHAM,  JAMES  SILK,  editor  of  a 
newspaper  in  Calcutta.  He  urged  freedom  for  the 
preas,  but  was  ultimately  deported  from  India, 
and  travelled  in  Western  Asia.  He  pubbahed  hia 
travels. 

BUCKLALL.  Hind.?  A  dose  straight-grained 
wood,  light,  tough,  and  strong ;  grows  spsrae  in 
the  Santal  jungles.  Is  suitable  for  timher 
bridgea^Coi.  Eng.  Jour.  1860. 

BUCKLANDIAPOPULNBA,  R.  Brawn^  a 
beautiful  evergreen  of  the  Sikkim  Himalajra. 
One  seen  by  Dr.  Hooker  had  a  trunk  21^  feet  ia 
girth,  and  was  unbranched  for  forty  feet.  Feras 
and  the  beautiful  air-plant  Coelogyne  Wallichii, 
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vitii  other  orchids,  grew  on  its  blanches,  while 
dematis  and  Stanntonia  climbed  the  trunk.  Its 
vood  is  brown,  snd  not  valiiable  as  timber.  It  is 
ibo  interesting  in  a  phjiaiological  point  of  view, 
from  the  woody  fibre  being  studded  with  those 
carious  microsoopic  discs  so  characteristic  of  pines, 
and  which,  when  occorring  on  fossil  wood,  are  con- 
aderedoonclusive  as  to  the  natural  family  to  which 
neh  woods  belong.  The  whole  natural  order  to 
which  Bucklandia  belongB,  posseasee  this  character, 
as  also  TariouB  species  of  Magnoliacete  found  in 
India,  Aostialia,  BonieOy  and  South  America.  B. 
popnlnea,  IL  Brown,  is  a  large  tree  of  the  Khassya 
aonntatns  from  Cherraponji  to  Sarureem. 
Flowen  small  and  greenish. — Hooker,  Jour.  iL  p. 
1S5;   Voigi.  53. 

BUCKLaT  -  ul  -  MAI  JK.  Arab.  Fumaria 
«<^'«^1y^^  fumitory.  Bucklat-ul-Mubarik,  For- 
tolaca  quadrifida. 

BUCKTHORN  or  Rhamnaoee  order  of  plants, 
eampriaing  the  genera,  zizyphus,  berchemia, 
sigeretia,  Tentilago,  rhamnus,  scutia,  hoTenia, 
eolnbrina,  ritmannia,  and  gouania.  The  dried 
nd  enuhed  drupes,  both  of  rhamnus  and  lisyphus, 
are  sold  in  the  snops  of  China,  under  the  name  of 
IW-pi  and  Nan-tsau.  The  fruit  of  the  -Swan- 
taaa,  a  species  of  Chinese  rhamnus,  is  purgative 
and  deobstment.  The  kernels  of  R.  soporifer  are 
aedstiTe.  The  bark  of  a  species  of  rhamnus  is 
biMgfai  from  Chdi-kiang,  and  is  used  to  form  a 
bcantifttl  green  dye. — Smith, 
fiUCKUM.  And.  Pterocarpus  santalinu& 
BUCKWHEAT,  Fagopyrum,  tp. 

Tmo,  lE^jao,  .    .  Ladakh. 

Bapa  Dnwodo,      .  Pahj. 

Tstanja,  Gryka,     .    Pol. 

Obal,  Phapara, .    .  Ravi. 

Katu,  Katu  trao, 


Oretscha, . 
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Trigo,  Tiigo  Negro,  Spak. 
Og&l,  Ulgo,  Phapar,    8uT. 
BraSfBrea,  Slanna  brea,  „ 
Tbabri,      .... 


Ohbiab. 

XSan-sMh,    .    .    .  Chut. 
Snh      „        .    .    .      „ 
BU  Sarnsin,  Bl^  Noir,  Fb. 
BaehweiMai, .    .    .    Geb. 
JifMa  jLoni, ...       „ 
OiaiM  SsnMDo,    .       It. 
FaggiBa,  Fkatna*    . 
OVsBiba,  Kala,   Eashmis. 

Fagopyrum  emarginatnm,  Meisn,,  and  F.  escu- 
leiitnm,  Mcenck,  both  known  as  buckwheat,  are 
eiihiTmted  abundantly  in  Central  Asia  and  the 
HiauUaya,  at  about  6000  feet  on  the  Jhelum, 
5000  to  10,000  on  the  Chenab,  and  on  the  RaW 
aOOO  to  9000.  Dr.  Thomson  saw  it  at  13,000 
feet  in  Zandcar,  and  Drs.  Stewart  and  Cayley  at 
13,000  and  U,000feet  in  Ladakh.  Bears  are  more 
iond  of  this  when  growing  than  of  any  other  food ; 
the  kaTes  are  moch  used  in  Lahul  as  a  pot-herb. 
In  the  hiUs,  the  buckwheat  grain  is  considered 
tnf  erior  to  millet,  but  much  is  taken  to  the  plains, 
IT  here  it  is  used  by  the  Hindus  on  their  *  bart '  or 
^ust  days,  it  bemg  then  '  phakhar,*  or  lawful  In 
:be  neighboorhowl  of  Hankow  in  China,  the  crop 
vi  F.  eseulentnm  is  much  depended  on ;  its  small 
rrsMH  is  very  sweet  and  ofly,  and  niakes  very 
loanhing  food  and  pastry.  The  crop  is  cut 
lef  ore  the  firost  It  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of 
Central  Asia,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  first 
rovg^t  to  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
entonr,  at  the  timeof  the  crosadea  for  the  recovery 
f  Sjna  from  the  dominion  of  the  Saracens.  In 
^sxleria^  BO  to  60  bushels  per  acre  are  not 
^A^uently  produced.  The  quantity  of  seed 
» vrxi  is  6  to  8  pecks  the  acre.~£fmiROfu/»,  p.  269 ; 
^.  X  L.  SUwari;  M'CuUoch;  Smith,  p.  44. 
SUD.  Pers.,  Hind.  Eziateoce.  Bud-o-bash, 
relihood.  Bud-Qabood,  life  and  death. 
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BUD.    Hind.    Malacochete  pectiuata. 

BUD  A  or  Budh.  In  Hindu  astronomy,  the 
planet  Mercury.     Budada,  Budwar,  Wednesday. 

BUDADI  6UMADI.    T£t.   Benincasa  cerif era. 

BUDAGA  or  Badaga,  a  race  on  the  Neilgberry 
hills,  known  as  Budaga  or  Burghers ;  thev  speak 
an  ancient  dialect  of  the  Canarese.    See  Badaga. 

BUDAMA  PANDU.  Tel.  Bryonia,  sp.; 
Cucumis,  sp, 

BUDA-MARA.  Tsu   Giewia  sal vifolia,  ^eyne. 

BUD  AM  I.    Hind.    Terminalia  catappa. 

BUD-ANAB,  of  Kangra.    Marlea  begonifolia. 

BUD  AON  or  Bndaun,  an  ancient  city  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Sat,  in  the  N.W.  Provinces  of 
India,  in  lat.  28°  2'  80"  N.,  and  long.  79°  9'  45" 
E.  The  Budaon  district  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Ganges,  has  an  area  of  2004  square  milea, 
and  a  popuUtion  of  934,848.  Besides  Hindu  castes, 
the  Alir  graaers  on  the  Bhur  tract  are  81,522 ; 
Cbamar  landless  cultivators,  133,528;  Eayasth, 
9726 ;  Kurmi,  6143.  The  Bantu,  ostensibl;^  beg- 
gars, are  a  predatory  thieving  tribe  moving  in 
jMuigs;  the  Haburah,  also  in  thieving  gangs. 
The  Saosia  are  vagrants  profeesing  Mahomedanism; 
they  cross  over  from  the  Doab  and  steal  children. 
The  district  was  Ahir  territory ;  from  the  11th  to 
the  19th  oentunr  it  was  under  the  Mabomedan 
dynasties  of  Dehli  and  Gudh,  and  since  1801  it 
passed  to  the  British. — Imp.  Gaz, 

BUDAR.    Hnra    Picea  Webbiana. 

BUDARENI.    TfiL.    Capparis  divaricate. 

BUDARI.  Can.  Antilope  Arabica,  £^2. ;  GaseUa 
Bennetti,  Jerdon, 

BUDDABASARA.  Teu  Physalis  Peruviana, 
L, ;  also  Cardiospermum  halicacabum.  Both  have 
bladdery  capsules. 

BUDDAH  MANJI,  also  Manjiharam,  a  village 
deity  of  the  Santal ;  a  stone  buried  in  the  centre 
of  the  village  in  an  open  shed.  The  shed  is 
called  Buddhathan.    See  Ho ;  Santal. 

BUDDA-NEDI.    Tel.    Careya  arborea. 

BUD-DA-THA-RA-NA.   Burm.  Cannalndica. 

BUDDA  TUMMA.     Tel.    Acacia  Roxburghii. 

BUDDERl.    Sansk.    Zizyphus  jujuba. 

BUDDHA.  This  title  is  usually  employed  to 
designate  theeminent  religious  teacher,  from  whose 
doctrine^  have  sprung  up  the  forms  of  the  Buddh- 
ist religion  which  are  found  prevailing  in  Ceylon, 
Nepal,  Tibet,  Tartary,  Mongolia,  Burma,  Siam, 
Anam,  Cambodia,  China,  Japan,  Formosa,  and 
Corea.  Its  votaries,  it  is  supposed,  outnumber  those 
of  all  other  creeds,  except  the  Christian.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Hardy  quotes  a  German  estimate  of  the  Bud- 
dhists at  369  millions ;  Major  Cunningham  has  222 
millions,  and  even  500milli<mshave  b^n  estimated. 

Buddha  in  Sanskrit  means  wisdom,  supreme 
intelligence,  and  the  words  of  nearly  similar 
sound  are  mere  varieties,  in  different  parts  of  the 
East  Indies,  in  orthography  and  pronunciation. 
The  Chinese  having  no  B  or  D  in  their  alphabet, 
and  their  language  being  monosyllabic,  they  have 
further  softened  this  term  into  Fo,  Fo-e,  or  Fo- 
Hi;  they  also  call  him  Sa-ka,  a  variation  of 
Sakya,  his  tribal  name. 

Taking  the  term  in  the  simple  sense  of  a  religious 
teacher,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  there  had 
been  several  Buddha  prior  to  the  advent  of 
Sakya  Sinha,  to  whom  the  term  is  now  restricted 
by  the  people  of  Europe.  Sakya  Sinha  declares 
he  was  the  twenty-fifth  Buddha,  and  says  of 
another,  *  Bbagava  Metteyo  is  yet  to  come.' 
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Colonel  Tod  k  of  o^ion  (i.  p.  90)  that  there 
bad  been  four  distingaiahed  Buddha  or  wise  men, 
teachers  in  India  of  a  monotheism  vhich  they 
brought  from  Central  Asia,  with  their  science  and 
the  arrow  or  nail-headed  written  character.  The 
first  Buddha  he  considers  was  Budh,  the  parent  of 
the  Lunar  race,  b.c.  2250.  The  second  (twenty- 
second  of  the  Jaios),  Naimnath,  B.c.  1120.  The 
third  (twenty-third  of  the  Jains),  Parswanath, 
B.C.  650.  The  fourth  (twenty  -  fourth  of  the 
Jains),  Mahayira,  B.C.  588. 

Sakya  Sioha  was  bom  in  the  5th  or  6ih 
century  B.C.,  at  Kapilavastu,  in  the  Oorakhpur 
district,  in  the  reign  of  Bimbasara,  the  fifth  of 
the  Sisunaga  dynasty  of  Magadha  or  Behar.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  raja  Suddhodana,  the  chief 

^^  XL    of  a  tribe  called  Sakya,  whose  countrr  lay  among 
^^  9  the  spurs  oi  the  Himalaya,  along  the  banks  of  the 

^^^^*^  '  Bohini,  or  modem  Kohana.  Suddhodana  was 
indeed  one  of  the  last  representatiyes  of  the  pure 
Aryan  or  Solar  dynasties  who  held  sway  in  Ayo- 
_>dhya,  the  modem  OuHb,  and  were  deposed  by  the 
liunar  dynasties  of  the  mixed  Aryan  and  Turanian 
raoes,  and  reduced  to  mere  chieftains  of  tribes, 
who  still  maintained  a  precarious  independence 
under  the  protecting  shadows  of  the  Himalaya. 
The  Rohini  diyided  the  Sakya  from  the  Koliyan 
4>n  the  opposite  bank,  and  in  times  of  famine  the 
riyer  was  often  the  object  of  fightine  between 
theuL  But  during  the  rale  of  Saddhodana  there 
was  peace  between  the  clans  on  either  side  of  the 
Rohmi,  and  Suddhodana  had  married  two  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Koliyan  chief.  Both  continued 
ehildless,  untQ,  in  her  45th  year,  the  elder  sister 
presented  her  husband  with  a  son,  the  prince 
Gautama  Siddartha.  Buddhist  legends  describe 
the  great  rejoicing  at  the  unexpected  eyent;  that 
Boddhas  from  afar  came  to  worship  the  new-bom 
babe,  and  ayer  that  his  incamation  was  yoluntary, 
and  his  conception  immaculate.  At  19  years  old 
he  was  mamed  to  his  cousin  Yasodhara,  the 
daughter  of  the  Koliyan  raja;  and  in  the  Pali 
scriptures  we  hear  nothing  more  of  him,  until  in 
his  29  th  year  it  is  related  that,  one  day,  driying 
beyond  hiiB  pleasure-groonds,  he  met  an  old  man, 
and  on  another  a  paralytic,  and  again  one  suffering 
from  the  pest,  and  after  that  a  corpse.  These 
sights  stnrned  the  prince  to  new  thoughts.  About 
ihiB  time  Yasodhara  gaye  birth  to  a  son,  her  only 
child.  On  hearing  of  it,  Glautama  only  said,  'This 
is  another  strong  tie  I  haye  to  break.'  That 
eyening  the  nautch  g^rls  came  as  usual  to  dance 
before  him,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  them,  and 
gradually  fell  asleep.  On  awaking  again  at  mid- 
night, and  seeing  them  lying  about  in  the  ante- 
room in  inelegant  postures,  an  oyerpowering 
loathing  filled  his  soul,  and  he  called  at  once  to 
his  charioteer,  Channa,  to  get  ready  for  his 
departure.  He  then  went  to  Yasodhara's  room, 
hoping  to  embrace  his  new-bom  boy  while  she 
slept,  but,  fearing  that  should  she  awake  he  would 
be  moyed  from  his  resolution,  he  tore  himself  from 
the  threshold  of  her  door;  and  on  the  night  of  the 
full  -moon  of  the  month  of  July,  B.c.  594,  the 
young  Rajput  prince  went  forth  into  the  forests 
of  Magadha,  resolyed  neyer  to  return  to  his 
father's  house,  and  to  his  wife  and  child,  until  he 
could  come  back  to  them  as  a  teacher.  This,  in 
the  Buddhist  scriptures,  is  styled  *  The  Great  Re- 
nunciation *  of  Gautama  Buddha.  He  first  went 
to  Rajagriha,  the  capital  of  Magadha,  the  residence 
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of  king  Bimbisara,  where  he  attadied  himself  to 
a  Brahman  named  Alara,  and  afterwards  to 
another  named  Adraka,  by  whom  he  was  initiated 
into  all  the  inysteries  of  the  Hindu  religion  and 
philosophy,  tf ut  not  being  satisfied,  hs  retired 
to  the  jungle  of  Uruyela,  on  the  north  of  the 
Yindhya  range,  where  for  six  yeais^  attended  by 
fiye  faithful  disciples,  he  gaye  himself  up  to  the 
seyerest  asceticism,  till  his  fame  filled  the  whole 
of  Malwa,  or  Central  India,  'like  the  sonnd  of  a 
great  bell  hung  in  the  can^y  of  the  skies.'  At 
last  one  day  he  fainted  from  extreme  eThaustinn, 
when,  reooyering,  and  seeing  the  folly  of  sacli 
useless  self-denial,  he  thenceforward  began  to 
take  food  regulariy,  on  which  his  fiye  dwoipiieB 
deserted  him  and  went  to  Benarea  On  the  yery 
day  that  they  left  him,  he  wandered  forth,  meditat- 
ing painfully  on  their  desertion  just  at  the  tioae 
when  he  most  needed  human  sympathy,  ontil  al 
last  he  came  to  a  yillage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nairanjara,  where  Sujata,  the  daughter  of  one  d 
the  villagers,  compassionately  brought  him  food 
as  he  sat  under  the  Bodhi  tree,  Uroi^gma  religtOi 
sum,  or  sacred  fig-tree.  He  was  greatly  moved  bg 
the  compassion  of  Sujata,  and  sat  meditating  mida 
tiie  tree  through  idl  the  day  and  all  the  f  oUowini 
night.  First  he  was  strongly  tempted  to  give  up  faa 
mis8i<mary  life,  and  return  to  wife  and  chUd,  weaUl 
and  power,  but  as  the  sun  set  the  religious  aide  e 
his  great  nature  triumphed.  His  mind  waa  mad 
up  to  the  belief  that  penances,  self-tortareay  mm 
sacrifices  were  not  the  way  of  life  and  peace,  fas 
a  pure  heart ;  and  that  the  only  freedmn  f  roi 
doubt  and  heresy  was  through  oyerooming  in 
purity,  enyy,  and  ha^d.  The  first  enemy  thi 
must  be  conquered  is  sensuality,  and  the  last  ael 
righteousness ;  and  the  crown  of  purity,  faitli,  aa 
justice,  without  which  all  these  are  no  more  tha 
self  -  righteousness,  is  *  uniyersal  charity.*  J 
these  truths  flashed  on  his  mind,  he  felt  tb 
he  had  become  the  Buddha,  the  Enlighten 
One,  and  he  arose  to  proclaim  his  new-fom 
joy  to  all  the  world  around  him.  He  first  aoaigj 
out  his  old  teachers,  Alara  and  Adraka,  hi 
they  were  dead.  Then  he  went  to  hia  foona 
fiye  disciples  at  Uruyela,  who  were  now  living; 
the  Deer  Forest  at  Benares.  As  he  approaehc 
they  determined  not  to  receiye  him,  but  Gautaa 
was  a  man  of  commanding  presence  and  luil 
countenance,  and  had  a  rich,  deep,  thriUung  woji 
and  as  he  drew  near  and  addressed  them,  all  th 
self-righteoos  resolutions  failed,  and  in  the  m 
they  followed  him  as  their  true  teacher  and  loaal 
Another  of  his  conyerts  in  the  Deer  Foreafc  % 
a  rich  young  man  named  Yasa,  who  came  to  U 
by  night  out  of  fear  of  his  relationa,  and  »fti 
wards  succeeded  in  bringing  many  of  hia  f  rioi 
and  companions  into  the  new  religion.  He  iii 
returned  to  ^raveU^  where  he  conyerted  tfti 
fire-worshippers,  one  of  whom  was  called  Kasjig 
and  otiier  hermits  who  were  liying  there,  aoort 
panied  by  whom  he  proceeded  again  to  tJie  ea( 
of  king  Bimbisara  at  Magadha.  There  mi 
numbers  joined  him,  including  Sariputra  and  IS 
gallana,  who  afterwards  be^me  faoHMis  leai 
of  the  new  religion.  At  last,  after  seven  jd 
absence,  Buddha  started  for  Kapilaveato.  J 
entered  the  city  with  his  meadicanf  s  boni  wM 
hand,  begging  through  the  streets.  The  old^ 
Suddhodana  was  scandalized;  but  Gtantama  re||H 
'  My  father,  the  Gustoms  of  the  IHiarma  <Lji^^ 
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Kmgdom,  ci  lighteoasnan)  are  good,  both  for 
tluB  world  tnd  the  world  which  is  to  oome.    My 
father,  when  a  man  has  foand  a  treaaare,  it  is  bis 
dnlf  to  offer  the  most  psectoua  of  the  jewds  to 
hafather  fint    Do  not  deJay,  let  me  share  with 
jfoo  the  tressore  I  have  foand.*    Yaaodhara  did 
■ok  go  forth  to  weloome  him.    *  I  wili  wait  and 
see,'  she  said ;  'perhaps  I  am  still  of  some  Tslue 
in  his  eyes;  he  may  ask  for  me,  and  I  can  better 
vdeome  him  here.     Gautama,  who  had  not  seen 
het  riooe  the  niffht  ci  his  lenuneiatioii,  noticed 
her  fthsence,  and  obserring  that  doubtless  the 
prineeas,  knowing  that  a  reduse  could  not  be 
toadied  by  a  woman,  had  kept  away,  added,  *  She 
mty  embnoe  me ;  do  not  stop  her.    Unless  her 
WRow  be  allowed  to  take  its  coone,  her  heart 
will  break.* '  Then  he  went  in  to  Yasodhara,  who, 
when  ehe  saw  him  whom  she  had  known  as  a 
prinoe  standing  before  her  as  a  yellow -robed 
Mmilt,  and  though  she  knew  it  before,  for  the 
ftst  time  then  reafixed  the  impassable  gulf  between 
them,  she  fell  upon  him,  and  held  him  by  the  feet 
asd  wept  bitterly.      Buddha  praised  her  great 
YVtoe,  and,  when  she  afterwards  entered  into  the 
new  nligicii,  die  became  the  head  of  the  first 
BUIdhirt  nunnery  of  female  recluses.      For  45 
yen  Gantama  prosecuted  his  mission  in  Hindu- 
stkao,  attended  by  his  cousin  Ananda.    He  also 
coDTerted  another  cousin,  Deradatta,  who,  in 
envy,  mcited   king^  Ajatasatru,  who   had   suc- 
ceeded king  Bimfaisara    in    Magadha,    against 
hisi.   Bat  in  the  end  Ajatasatru  was  also  con- 
wertei    The  common  people,  whose   le?elling 
imtiDeti  rebelled  against  the  hereditary  nriesthood 
aad  crashing  caste  system  of   the   Brahmans, 
joiDed  him  m  muldtndes.    He  died  at  the  age  of 
801,  B.C  543.    He  was  journeying  towards  Sjuiina- 
pia,  M  miles  east  of  Kapilavastn,  and  had  reated 
msgioye  at  P^wa,  presented  to  the  new  society 
by  a  goldsmith  named  Chunda.    Chunda  here 
pnpnd  for  him  a  meal  of  rice  and  pork,  ci 
wboh  he  ate  incaatioaely,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
tikcn  ill    Finding  that  Chunda  was  likely  to  be 
rqpoaehed  for  his  mortal  fit  of  indigestion,  he 
qvietly  renuoked  to  Ananda,  *  After  I  am  gone, 
tell  Chunda  he  will  leoerve  in  a  future  biiih  a 
reiy  great  reward ;  for,  having  eaten  of  his  pork, 
[  an  abont  to  pass  into  Ninrana.    These  are  the 
gifts  which  will  be  blest  aboTC  all  others,  namely, 
3afiia%  gift  before  I  attained  wisdom  under  the 
Bodhi  tree,  and  this  gift  of  Chunda  before  I  enter 
tnt»  the  reet  of  Nirvana.*    Afterwards,  obsenring 
^^aaada  weepinff,  he  said,  *0  Ananda,  do  not 
weeiii    This  body  of  ours  contains  within  itself 
M  powers  which  renew  its  strength  for  a  time, 
rat  ako  the  eaaaes  which  lead  to  its  destmetion. 
:s  there  anything  put  together  which  shall  not 
ItSBolfe?'   Then,  turning  to  hiadiscipks,  he  said. 
When  I  am  pasaed  away,  and  am  no  longer  with 
^ou,  do  not  think  the  Buddha  has  left  you,  and  is 
lot  still  in  yoor  midst    You  have  my  words, 
ay  erphmationa,  my  laws,  the  Buddha  has  not 
sft  yoiL'    And  agam,  *  Belowed  disciples,  if  you 
>we  my  memory,  lore  one  another.'    And  alter 
noUier  paaae  he  ssid,  ^Belowed,  that  which  canses 
fe  oaoMs  also  decay  and  death.    Neyer  forget 
tiis.    leaUad  you  to  tell  won  this.'    These  were 
»e  kMit  wmrda  of  Gautama  Buddha,  as  he  stretched 
imeetf  out  and  died  under  the  great  sal  tree, 
la  Shorea  rolniata,  at  Kasinagsra. 
fik  bo^  waa  burnt  with  great  reverence  by  the 


local  rajas  of  Malwa,  and  his  charred  bones  were 
distributed  orec  the  whole  country,  and  in  after 
times  gave  rise  to  the  stupas,  topes,  or  relic 
mounds  which  have  been  discovered  in  so  many 
parts  of  India,  from  the  valley  of  the  Kabul  river 
to  the  banks  of  the  Kistna.  For  gradually  the 
new  religion  grew  mightily.  The  Sisnnaga 
dynasty,  which  reigned  at  Maeadha  from  B.c.  691 
to  B.G.  325,  was  followed  by  the  Maurya  dynasty, 
which  reigned  to  s.C.  118.  It  is  the  most  brilliant 
and  best  known  of  all  the  dynasties  of  andent 
India.  In  the  anarchy  which  followed  the  invasion 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  330  (Herat)  to  326, 
the  last  of  the  Sisunagas  was  murdered  in  revenge 
by  a  learned  Brahman  named  Chanakya,  through 
whose  intrigues  Chandragapta,  the  &mdracottua 
of  the  Greeks,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  His 
grandson,  Asoka,  the  third  king  of  the  Maurya 
dynasty,  established  Buddhism  as  the  state  reli- 
gion in  India,  B.C.  250.  He  was  the  first  to  raise 
stone  architecture  in  India,  the  art  of  which  waa 
probably  derived  through  the  Greek  invasion. 
He  engraved  his  edicts  on  rocks  and  on  piUars-; 
and  the  Sanchi  tope,  and  the  tope  of  Bharhut,  are 
probably  remains  of  the  84,000  topes  or  stapes  be 
IS  said  to  have  erected  in  honour  of  Gautama 
Buddha  and  his  most  distinguished  first  disciples. 
Only  eight  of  these  mounds  were  shrines  of  actual 
relics  o?  Sakya  Muni  himself,  and  these  are  dis- 
tinguiahed  by  the  name  of  dhagobas, — ^beinff  derived 
from  dhata,  a  relic,  and  garbha,  the  womb,— that 
is,  a  *  reUc-shrine.* 

The  legends  relate  that  on  his  attaining  perfect 
knowledge  while  resting  under  the  pipal  tree  near 
Gaya,  he  celebrated  the  event  with  the  stanzas  : 

'  Throagh  varioag  tranfimigrationB 
Have  I  pasBed,  (without  disoovering) 
The  bailder  I  seek  of  the  abode  (of  the  paadona). 
Painful  are  repeated  birtha ! 

0  houae  builder  I  I  have  seen  (thee). 
No  house  shalt  thou  again  build  me ; 
Thy  rafters  are  broken, 
Thy  ridge-pole  is  shattered : 
My  mind  is  freed  (from  outward  objects), 

1  nave  attained  the  extinotion  of  desires.' 

According  to  tradition,  a  likeness  of  this  great 
reformer  was  carved  in  sandal-wood  from  the  life, 
and  this  became  the  model  for  such  representations 
as  exist.  He  i^pears  in  them  as  a  smiung,  smooth- 
faced, feminine-looking  person,  with  long  hair 
-parted  like  a  woman's,  and  formed  into  a  knot  at 
the  top  of  the  head.  In  early  Buddhist  belief, 
however,  statues  were  not  erected  to  him.  There 
are  none  belonging  to  the  eastern  caves,  nor  any 
found  at  Buddb  Gaya,  Bharhut,  or  Sanchi.  There 
are  none  executed  as  early  as  the  Christian  era. 
His  statues  on  the  fa^e  at  Karli  and  in  the 
western  cares  are  insertions  of  the  4th  or  6th 
centuries,  or  later. 

Before  the  end  of  his  career,  he  saw  his  principles 
leakmsly  and  successfully  promulgated  by  his 
Brahman  disciples,  Sariputra,  Mangalyana,  Ananda, 
and  Kasyapa,  as  well  as  by  the  Yatsya  Katyayana, 
and  the  Sudra  Upali.  At  hie  death  in  B.C.  543, 
his  doctrines  baa  been  firmly  established,  and 
eager  chums  were  preferred  by  kings  and  rulers 
for  relics  of  their  teacher.  His  ashes  were  dis- 
tributed amongst  eight  cities,  and  the  charcoal 
from  the  funeral  pile  was  given  to  a  ninth;  but 
the  spread  of  his  mfiuence  is  more  clearly  shown 
by  the  mention  of  the  numerous  cities  where  he 
lived  and  preached.    Amongst  these  are  Champ^ 
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and  Bajagriha  on  the  east,  Smvaati  and  Kaiuambi 
on  the  west  In  the  short  epace  of  forty-fiye 
years,  this  wonderful  man  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing his  doctrines  over  the  fairest  districts  of  the 
Ganges,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Agra  and 
Gawnpur  to  the  Delta.  This  sucoess  was  per- 
haps als  much  due  to  the  corrupt  state  of  Brah- 
manism,  as  to  the  greater  purity  and  mors 
practical  wisdom  of  his  own  system.  His  success 
was  also  putly  due  to  the  politic  admission  of 
women.  To  most  of  them  the  words  of  Buddha 
preached  comfort  in  this  life,  and  hope  in  the 
next.  To  the  young  widow,  the  neglected  wife, 
and  the  cast-off  mistress,  the  Buddhist  teachers 
offered  an  honourable  career  as  nuns.  Instead  of 
the  daily  indignities  to  which  they  were  subjected 
by  grasping  relatives,  treacherous  husbands,  and 
faithless  lords,  the  most  miserable  of  the  sex 
could  now  share,  sJthough  still  in  a  humble  way, 
with  the  general  respect  accorded  to  all  who  had 
taken  the  tows.  The  Bhikshuni  were  indebted 
to  Ananda*s  intercession  with  Sakya  for  their 
admission  into  the  ranks  of  the  Buddha  community, 
and  (Gsoma*s  Analysis  of  the  Dulra,  Res.  As.  Soc. 
Bengsl,  XX.  p.  90 ;  also  Fo-kwe-ki,  chan.  xvi.  p, 
101),  in  token  of  their  gratitude,  the  Pi-khieu-ni, 
or  Bhikshuni,  at  Mathura,  paid  their  devotions 
chiefly  to  the  stupa  of  Anan  (Ananda),  because 
he  had  besought  Buddha  that  he  would  grant  to 
women  the  liberty  of  embracing  ascetic  life.  The 
obaervanoes  required  from  the  nuns  are  given  in 
note  23,  chap.  xvi.  of  the  Fo-kwe-ki.  Though 
thus  enroUea,  their  position  was  still  humble. 
The  female  ascetic,  even  of  a  hundred  years  of  age, 
was  bound  to  respect  a  monk  even  in  the  &et 
year  of  his  ordination. 

Sakya  has  become  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
Gatholic  Ghurch,  under  the  name  of  St.  Josaphat. 

In  Burma,  his  statues  or  images  appear  in 
Buddhist  temples,  sometimes  seated  cross-legged, 
in  the  attitude  of  teaching,  sometimes  resting 
on  his  right  side  supporting  his  head  on  his 
right  hand.  He  is  represented  in  those  of  India 
seated  on  the  Sinhasana,  or  lion's  throne,  at  first 
alone,  but,  under  the  Mahayana  heresy,  with  other 
beings  near,  often  with  standing  figures  hold- 
ing fly-flaps;  or  seated  on  a  throne,  the  comers  of 
which  are  upheld  by  two  lions,  with  his  feet  on  a 
lotus  blossom,  and  his  hands  in  front  of  his  breast, 
the  little  finger  of  bis  left  hand  held  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right.  This  is  the 
attitude  of  teaching,  and  is  known  as  Dharma 
Ghakra  Mudra.  Buddha  and  the  Jaina  Tirthan- 
karas  are  also  represented  squattmg  with  their 
legs  doubled  under  them,  and  the  hands  laid  one 
on  the  other  over  the  feet,  with  the  palms  turned 
upwards.  This  is  the  reflective  or  meditative 
attitude,  Jnana  Mudra  or  Dhyana  Madra.  A  third 
attitude  is  called  Vajrssana,  also  Bhumisparsa 
Mudra,  when  the  left  hand  lies  on  the  upturned 
soles  of  tbe  feet,  and  the  right,  resting  over  the 
knee,  points  to  the  earth.  He  is  also  figured 
standing  with  the  right  hand  uplifted  in  the 
attitude  of  blessing,  or  with  the  alnus-bowl  of  the 
Bhikshu  or  mendicant  Also  resting  on  his  right 
side,  with  his  head  to  the  north,  the  attitude  he 
took  at  his  death. 

Sakya  Sinha,  according  to  Tibetan  books,  died 
near  the  town  of  Kusha  in  Kamrup,  beneath  the 
shade  of  two  sal  trees  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Brahmaputra  river,  then  called  Hiranyo. 
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Pali  books  of  Burma  and  Geylon  say  B.C.  544, 
General  Gnnningham  has  b.c.  478,  at  the  age  of  80l 
In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  Profeesor  Kenj 
of  Leyden,  in  a  dissertation  on  Buddha,  gives  B.C. 
888  as  the  date  of  his  death ;  and  ProfesBor  Weber, 
in  the  literisches  Gentral  Blatt  of  1874,  adopted 
tbe  view  taken  by  Professor  Rem.  Mr.  Fergusaoo 
gives  as  under  the  dates  of  events : — 

Buddha  bom  at  Kapilavasta,                         .    &o.  560 
„       beoame  an  aacetio,     .... 
„      aasomed  Buddhahood, 
>,       died, 

first  Buddhist  oounoil 

Second  Buddhist  council,  held  in  the  10th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Kala  Varddhana, 

Alexander's  invasion  of  India, 

Philq>  made  satrap, 

Alexander  left  Pstala  after  the  rains,     . 

PhiHp  murdered  by  mercenaries,    . 

Alexander's  death 

Poms  allowed  to  retain  the  Panjab, 

Seleuous  obtains  Babylon,       .... 

Chandiagapta  founds  the  Manrja  dynasty,    . 

Bindnsara  snooeeds,  and  rules  S^  years, . 

Bindusara's  death, 

Asoka's  coronation, 

Asoka  oonverted  to  Buddhism, 

Mahendra,  son  of  Asoka,  ordained  a  Buddhist 

Third  Buddhist  oounoil,  held  in  his  17th  year, 
Mahendra  sent  to  Ceylon  in  his  I8th  yoar^     . 
Death  of  Asoka's  queen,  Asandhi  Mitra, 
Asoka  became  an  asoetio  in  the  33d  year  after 

his  oonversion, 

Death  of  Asoka  in  the  38th  year  of  his  reign, 

Sttvasas.  suooessor, 

Dasaratna,      ......._ 

Sangatu,  Bandupalita, „    9 

Indrapauta,  Salisuka, ,,    11 

Somasarma, „   U 

Sasadharma, ,,11 

Vrihadratha, ,   1 

He  is  known  to  the  various  races  by  vario^ 
names  and  tides.  He  was  called  Sakya  sind  Sak] 
Sinha  from  his  clan ;  Sauddho-dani,  as  tbe  son  < 
Suddhodana ;  and  from  his  mother  Maya-Devi  1 
got  the  name  of  Maya-Devi-Suta ;  Gautama  wl 
from  his  got  or  ancestral  descent,  and  hence  tl 
Burmese  Gaudama ;  Arka-Bandhu,  or  Kinsman  < 
the  Sun,  from  his  descent  as  a  Eshatriya  of  tl 
Solar  line ;  Bhagawa  or  Bhagavat,  meaning  saintl 
Sakya  Muni,  or  Sakya  the  hermit ;  Tatba-gata,  1 
who  has  gone  away ;  Sramana,  the  priest ;  Mali 
Sramana,  the  great  priest  He  is  tbe  Buddas  ai 
the  Sannanes  of  the  Greeks ;  the  Mercorina  Ma| 
iilins  of  the  Ronun  Horace;  Bud  or  Wud  of  t 
pagan  Arabs ;  Toth  of  the  Egyptians ;  Woden  i 
the  Scandinavians.  His  clan  name  of  Sakya  I 
came  the  Xa-Ka  of  the  Ghinese  and  Japanese,  afl 
the  Shakahout  of  Tonquin;  and  tbe  Gldnsl 
having  no  b  or  d  in  their  monoeyllabto  laogui^ 
style  him  Fo,  Fo-e,  Fo-Hi,  and  Fo-to ;  in  TO 
he  is  Pot  or  Po-ti;  also  in  Siam,  Ghono-dan-dl 
Sanga-gyas,  and  Sommo-no-Kodam. — Ferg.  d 
Burg.  Cave  TenMles  of  India,  24, 178. 

BUDDHA-PRIYA,  the  compiler  of  the  Ruf 
siddhi,  the  oldest  Pali  grammar,  now  lost.  I 
was  compiled  from  the  more  ancient  workj 
Kachbyayana. 

BUDDHA-SARA.  Sansk.  The  esaenoe  of  fl 
Buddha  philosophy.  1 

BUDDH  GAYA  or  Bndh  Gaya,  a  TiUaffe,  I 

SI**  41'  46"  N.,  long.  86''  24'  E.,  about  6  nl 

from  the  town  of  Gaya  in  BengaL    Sakya  IM 

in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  resided  here  for  four  yii 

The  '  under  a  pipal  tree  (Urostigma  religioaa),  aitiM 
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irith  his  legs  crossed  in  mental  abstraotion. 
That  oelebnied  tree,  the  Bodhi-dram,  or  tree  of 
vwdom,  BtiU  exists,  but  in  a  yeiy  decayed  state. 
The  m|a8than,  or  palace,  was  the  residence  <rf  the 
Bsddhist  kmg  Asoka  and  his  saocesBors  on  the 
tlmme  of  Magadha.  In  front  of  the  tree  are  the 
1111118  of  an  ancient  Buddhist  temple,  restored  a.d. 
1306-1306  by  a  Buddhist  ruler,  but  only  the 
huditot  shrine  remains.  It  is  largely  visited  by 
pflgrims,  vho  deposit  their  offerings  at  the  foot  of 
tiie  mpal  tree.  One  inscription  on  a  stone  in 
Saskrit,  dated  Samrat  1005  (a.d.  948),  is  said 
bf  Dr.  Wilkins  to  import  that  the  temple  of 
Bnddlia  at  Buddha  Gaya  was  built  by  Amara 
Deva,  the  author  of  the  Amara  Kosha;  but  it 
oij  mesn  restored,  as  it  was  seen  before  Amara 
Befa*s  time  by  Fa  hian  (r.  p.  189).  Another 
M  isseription,  of  date  1305,  in  Burmese,  says 
tke  ehiitya  or  temi^e  was  first  built  by  Asoka, 
S18  years  after  Buddha,  or  B.c.  825 ;  often  re- 
Blond,  and  finally  restored  by  the  Burmese 
&TOJI,  A.D.  1806-1809  (▼.  p.  157).  The  vaulted 
csfen  or  Kagarjoni  has  other  inscriptions,  all 
short,  and  in  every  variety  of  the  Deva  NagarL — 
Bng,  As.  Soe.  Jcum.  vL  p.  671 ;  Tr.  of  a  Hindu; 
Fmfunm^s  BmddkiU  Architeetural  Remains; 
Hvdifs  Eastern  Manachiem^  p.  484;  Buddha- 
GmfOy  tie  Hefwitage  ofSakya  Mani^  by  Rajendra- 
lak  Mitra^  LL,D.^  CLE.,  etc. ;  Imp,  Gaz. 

BUDDHI.  Saksk.  Perfect  knowledge,  the 
aeqoirement  of  which,  with  the  Boddhists,  frees 
f roB  farther  tnmsmigrations. 

BUDDHISM  is  a  religion  which  had  its  origin 
infteteadkii«of  SakyaSinha.  In  the  year  1881> 
the  popakUon  of  the  world  was  estimated  at 
1,500,000,000,  of  whom  470,000,000  were  sup- 
poSBd  to  be  Buddhists.  Some  drcumstanoes,  of 
wbieh  we  are  uninformed,  must  have  prepared 
theH  regions  for  the  reception  of  his  ascetic 
docHioeSL  From  its  rise  in  the  6th  century  &c., 
it  gradnanv  spread  from  the  valley  of  the  Ganges 
ow  tbe  whole  of  India ;  it  extended  into  Kabul, 
into  Bsmian  in  andent  Bactria,  a  district  of 
Penia  under  Darius;  traces  of  it  early  appear 
tluMgh  Mongolia  and  Tibet ;  it  was  introduced 
intodiiiia  by  600  Kashmirian  missionaries  in  a.d. 
65 ;  jkhiough  Hindustan  it  extended  into  the  Pen- 
iosala  end  to  Ce]plon,  into  Ntpal,  Burma,  Assam, 
3ian,  Cochin  China,  the  islands  of  Formosa  and 
JsifUk ;  and,  except  in  India,  where  it  arose,  and 
n  Kibol,  Bactria,  Bamian,  and  Kashmir,  it  still 
looridies  in  the  oonntries  named,  and  in  Stkkim, 
[jadtkK  Zanskar,  Dras,  Sum,  Purik,  Spiti,  Nubra, 
iioiig,  Jaoskar,  Hanle,  and  Rnpshu.  Buddhism 
Dads  a  great  start  in  the  time  of  king  Asoka,  and 
eligious  Buddhist  counsellors  assembled  at  Patali- 
iiitia  with  Asoka.  After  nine  months^  consulta- 
ion,  they  sent  out  nine  teachers,  viz.  one  to 
Kashmir  and  Pesbawur,  a  second  to  the  country 
f  the  Narbada,  a  third  to  Mewar  and  Bundi,  a 
jorth  to  Northern  Sind,  a  fiftii  to  the  Mahratta 
Kintiy,  a  sixth  to  the  Greek  province  of  Kabal, 
xachosia,  a  seventh  to  the  country  of  the  Hima- 
jSLj  the  eighth  to  Avaor  Siam,  that  is,  the  ^golden 
od,'  the  aurea  regio  or  the  aurea  chersonesus, 
id  tiie  ninth  to  Lanka  or  Ceylon. 
It  is  known  that  Buddhism  was  introduced  at 
m  ooart  of  Ming-ti,  emperor  of  China,  in  a.d. 
p;  into  Java  in  a«d.  24  to  57:  into  Kaoli 
lorea)  in  a.d.  872 ;  into  Pe-tsi,  in  Cores,  in  a.d. 
4  ;  into  Tibet,  under  HUi-ta  To-ri,  in  a.d.  407 ; 


into  Sin  b  or  Sinra  (in  Corea),  A.D.  528;  in  552 
into  Japan;  and  in  632,  under  Srong  dbzam  gampo, 
Buddhism  was  introduced  into  Til^t  generally. 

About  450  A.D.,  missionaries  from  Ceylon  per- 
manently established  their  religion  in  Borma.  The 
Burmese,  however,  allege  that  just  after  the  Patoa 
council,  B.C.  207  and  244,  missionaries  came  to 
Tha-ton,  between  the  Sitoung  and  Salwin  estu- 
aries. 

In  Turkestan,  Buddhism  was  still  prevailing  in 
A.D.  1419,  in  the  cities  of  Turfan  and  Kamil,  when 
Shah  Rukh*s  ambassadors  passed  through;  and 
Tagalaq  Timur  was  the  first  Mahomedan  sovereign 
of  Kashgar  of  the  lineage  of  Chengiz.  There  are 
now  many  Buddhist  priests  at  tbe  capital  of 
Khotan;  but  Mahomedanism  had  been  extensively 
prevalent  in  East  Turkestan  for  centuries  prior  to 
Its  conquest  by  the  Chinese  in  a.d.  1757,  and  the 
Buddhist  priests  and  temples  may  have  been  since 
introduced. 

In  the  first  500  years  there  were  several  assem- 
blies of  its  eminent  men,  to  discuss  its  condition 
and  prospects.  At  the  council  held  B.C.  548,  when 
500  (tf  Buddha^s  disciples  were  assembled  in  a 
cave  near  Rajagriha,  to  gather  together  his  say- 
ings, they  chanted  the  lessons  of  Sieir  master,  in 
three  great  divisions — (I)  the  words  of  Buddha 
to  his  disoii^es;  (2)  his  code  of  discipline;  and 
(8)  his  system  or  doctrine.  These  became  the 
three  collections,  Pitaka,  or  baskets  of  Buddha*s 
teaching ;  and  Sangiti,  the  word  for  a  Buddhist 
council,  means  literally  a  smging  together. 

Even  before  the  deoease  of  Sdcya  Sinha,  how- 
ever, schisms  had  arisen  amongst  his  followers. 
Ananda  had  been  with  him  from  tbe  first,  and  to 
him  Buddha  had  referred  his  disciples  as  the 
depositary  of  what  he  himself  had  said.  Never- 
theless, so  rapidlv  had  the  views  of  Buddha  been 
departed  from,  tnat  Ananda  was  excluded  from 
the  deliberations  oi  the  first  Buddhist  council  as 
an  unbelierer,  and  only  re-admitted  when  he  had 
submitted  to  their  views  (Bunsen,  God  in  Hist 
i.  841).  A  centunr  afterwards,  B.C.  448,  881  ?  in 
the  reign  of  Kala  Yarddhana,  a  second  council  of 
700  was  held  at  Vaisali,  to  settle  disputes  between 
the  more  and  the  less  strict  followers  of  Buddh- 
ism ;  it  condemned  a  system  of  Ten  Indulgences 
which  had  grown  up,  but  it  led  to  the  separation 
of  the  Buddhists  into  two  hostile  parties,  who 
afterwards  split  into  18  sects  (Imp.  Gaz.  p.  248). 
Eighteen  heresies  are  deplored  in  the  Mahawanso, 
within  two  centuries  of  Sakya's  death ;  and  four 
distinct  sects,  each  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Buddh- 
ists, are  still  to  be  traced  amongst  the  remnants 
of  his  followers.  Not  reckoning  the  doctrines 
cherished  among  the  Jaina  of  Gujerat  and  Raj- 
pntana,  its  mysteries,  as  administered  by  the 
Lamas  of  Tibet,  are  distinct  from  the  metaphysical 
abstractions  propounded  by  the  monks  of  Nepal, 
or  the  philosophies  of  the  Burmans.  Its  obser- 
vances in  Japan  have  under^ne  a  still  more 
striking  alteration  from  their  vicinity  to  the  Sintn 
sect;  and  in  China  they  have  been  similarly 
modified  in  theur  contact  with  the  rationalwn  of 
Lao-tsze,  and  the  social  demonology  or  spirit- 
worship  of  the  Confucians  (Ten.  Ceyl.  p.  527). 

The  third  council,  b.c.  246,  was  assembled  bT 
Asoka  at  Patna ;  and  the  fourth  and  last  council 
was  held  under  king  Kanishka,  and  it  was  at  thia 
fourth  council  that  Nagarjuna  introduced  the 
Mahi^ana  doctrine.  —  Ferg. ;  Imp,  Gaz,     Both 
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I^ese  raleni  made  Boddhism  a  state  religioo. 
Afioka  kad  inecriptioDfi  recorded  on  rocks  and 
columoB,  eDJoining  its  doctrioes,  and  some  of 
these  still  remain.  His  son  Mahendra,  B.C.  243, 
carried  to  Ceylon  Asoka's  version  of  the  Buddhist 
Bcriptares  in  the  Magadhi  language.  He  took 
with  him  a  band  of  missionaries;  and  soon 
after,  his  sister,  the  princess  Sanghamitta,  who 
had  entered  the  order,  followed  with  a  company 
of  nuns.  In  the  inscriptions,  Buddhism  appears 
as  a  system  of  pure  attract  morality,  no  trace 
being  exhibited  of  the  worship  either  of  Buddha 
himself,  or  of  the  serpent  or  tree. 

Kanishka  ruled  in  Kashmir  and  N.W.  India, 
about  A.D.  10-40,  but  his  sway  extended  to  both 
sides  of  the  Himalaya,  from  Yarkand  and  Khokand 
to  Agra  and  Sind.  The  assembly  convoked  by  him 
consisted  of  700  members.  They  drew  up  their 
oommentaricB  on  the  Buddhist  faith,  which  supplied 
in  part  materials  for  the  Tibetan  or  Northern  Ciuion. 

The  prominent  sects  are  known  as  the  Hina- 
yana  and  Mahayana,  the  Lesser  Vehicle  and  the 
Greater  Vehicle.  The  original  puritans  belong  to 
the  Hinavana.  They  practised  moralitjr,  with  a 
few  simple  ceremonial  observances.  The  Maha- 
yana school  was  founded  by  the  13th  patriarch, 
Nagarjuna,  a  native  of  Berar,  about  500  or  400 
years  after  Buddha.  It  tauffht  an  abstruse 
mysticsl  theology,  in  which  Buddha  was  pushed 
into  the  background  by  female  personifications  of 
Dharma  or  the  Prajna  Paramita,  and  other  god- 
desses, by  Jnaoat  Maka  Buddhas,  or  forms  of  the 
senses  (Ferg.  and  Burg.  Gave  Temples  of  India, 
1S2).  The  Mahayana  includes  many  later  corrup- 
tions or  developments  of  the  faith,  as  originally 
embodied  by  Asoka  in  the  I^esser  Vehicle  or 
Canon  of  the  southern  Buddhists,  b.c.  244.  The 
Buddhist  Canon  of  China  is  a  branch  of  the 
Greater  Vehicle,  and  was  arranged  between  a.d. 
67  and  1285.  It  includes  1440  distinct  works, 
comprising  5586  books;  and  the  Buddhism  of 
China  and  Japan  is  a  grossly  idolatrous  religious 
^Tstem. 

Kanishka  and  his  council  became  in  some 
degree  to  the  northern  or  Tibeto-Chinese  Buddh- 
ists what  Asoka  and  his  Patna  council  (244 
B.C.)  had  been  to  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  and 
the  south.  But  the  ultimate  divergence  between 
the  canons  is  great,  both  as  to  the  historical 
aspects  of  Buddha's  life  and  as  to  his  teaching. — 
/n^.  Gaz, 

The  rails  of  the  dhagobaa  at  Buddha  Gaya, 
Bharhut,  with  the  eastern  caves,  give  a  complete 
history  of  Buddhism  as  it  existed  in  India  during 
the  Mauryan  dynasty  (B.a  325  to  188).  At 
Sanchi  and  the  western  caves  is  given  a  complete 
representation  of  the  character  it  assumed  from 
the  1st  century  before  the  Christian  era  till  the 
third  or  fourth  of  it.  At  Amravati  and  the  N.W. 
monasteries  in  Peshawur,  are  shown  the  modifica- 
tions introduced  before  and  during  the  4th  cen- 
tury ;  and  from  Ajunta  and  later  caves  are  to  be 
traced  its  history  till  it  became  almost  Jaina,  and 
then  altogether  faded  away. — Fergussony  p.  206. 
.  The  gatewavs  of  the  Sanchi  tope  belong  to  the 
first  hSd  of  the  1st  century  of  the  ChrisUan  era, 
and,  though  subsequent  to  the  Naf^a  revelation, 
the  sculptures  scarcely  indicate  its  existence^ 
Buddha  ooes  not  appear  on  the  Sanchi  sculptures 
as  an  object  of  worship.  The  serpent  is  there, 
but  rare.    The  dhagoba,  or  d^>oeitory  of  the  relics 
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of  saints,  is  there,  as  also  are  the  tree,  the  wM, 
and  other  emblems,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  Bcolp- 
tnres  on  the  Saxichi  tope  may  illastnUe  the 
Hinayana  school  of  Buddhism,  at  the  period  irhes 
other  doctrines  were  about  to  be  introdaoei 

The  Amravati  sculptures,  again,  belosg  to  a 
period  300  years  later  than  that  of  Saocbi,  and 
in  them  the  new  school  ol  Mahayana  Buddhism 
may  be  studied.  In  these,  Buddha  is  an  object 
of  worship,  but  the  serpent  is  his  oo-equaL  The 
dhagoba,  tree,  and  whe^  are  reverenced,  sod  the 
sculptures  contain  all  the  legends  of  the  later 
books,  though  in  a  puror  form.  Hindus,  Daejrai, 
and  other  men,  women,  and  animals,  eapedally 
monkeys,  appear  in  the  scul^nires  wonhippong 
the  serpent  and  other  gods.  The  serpents  are  aU 
divine,  ^Te  and  seven  headed ;  and  repreaenta* 
tions  are  numerons  of  the  Naga  angelic  eiders,— 
the  female  Naga  with  one  serpent  only  spiiogisg 
from  the  back,  the  male  Naga  with  three.  In  ths 
Amravati  sculptures  are  tonsured  priests,  aad 
other  signs  of  a  clerical  order  segi^gated  froa 
the  laity,  and  of  an  estaUished  ritnaL.  Sanchi  ii 
illustrative  of  the  Hinavana  Buddhist  philosopbyi 
500  yean  before  the  oldest  Buddhist  Dook;  ao^ 
Amravati  illustrates  the  Mahayana  pfaik»oph) 
600  years  after  its  promulgation. 

The  frescoes  of  the  caves  of  Ajunta  illustntei 
period  300  years  later  than  the  Amravati  tops 
and  belong  to  the  tune  immediately  preoediqi 
the  decline  of  Buddhism  in  India.  In  No.  K 
chaitya  cave,  Ajunta,  he  is  the  object  of  woi 
ship,  and  occupies  a  position  in  front  of  tk 
dhagoba  itself,  surmounted  by  the  triple  nmbreUi 
A  pure  theism  has  become  changed  into  an  ovei 
whelming  idolatry. — Fergusson^  p.  124. 

Seemingly  the  symbols  or  idols  first  scniptani 
w«re  the  chakra,  or  whed  of  the  law,  the- BodI 
Tree,  and  the  dhagoba  (Dhatugarbha),  a  capoia 
shaped  structure  intended  to  contam  relics,  aa 
which,  in  the  ancient  sanctuaries,  occapieB  sxacti 
the  place  of  the  altar  in  chnrohes  of  the  Bamia 
and  episcopal  forms.  About  the  4th  oeaitoxyi 
was  replaced  generally  by  images  of  Boddha,  hi 
representations  of  him  have  been  found  on  tl 
coins  of  Kanishka,  and  his  images  were  wonUpps 
in  the  first  century.— J^rtA,  p.  128. 

In  Tibet  Buddhism,  relic-wravbip  is  not  es 
pressed  either  in  their  architecture  or  their  religia 
forms.  But  it  is  a  nation  of  priests ;  their  mmm 
teiies  are  innumerable,  some  with  2000  or  30( 
lamas;  and,  according  to  M.  Hoc,  up  to  15,01 
at  Sera,  near  Lhassa,  where  are  long  streets  ^ 
cells,  mostly  surroundii^  courtyards,  general 
with  a  shrine  or  altar  in  its  centre.  That  4 
Bouddha  La  is  wh^e  the  Delai  Lama  xendl 
outside  of  Lhassa.  In  its  centre  is  a  foor-stor^ 
building,  with  a  dome  covered  with  pltttesl 
go\d,^FergttS9on,  p.  312. 

Buddhisn^  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  Ini 
partially  for  1800  years.  During  thia  long  pcriri 
Buddhism  was  swept  from  many  piovineesl 
great  revivals  of  the  Brahmanical  creeds,  geneidl 
brought  about  by  migrations  of  BrsJiinaoa  fii 
Northern  India,  under  whose  teachings^  aikd  o^ 
with  violence.  Buddhism  in  British  India  becall 
extinct  It  had,  however,  triumphed  thxoi^^ 
India  from  the  time  of  Asoka,  S.G.  366,  i^l 
the  5th  century  A.D.,  txampUng  upon  the  wll 
ceremonial  of  Brahmanism,  with  all  its  sad 
fioes,  penances,  and  castes,  and  aaserting  M 
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Dt  neeesrity  for  purity  of  mind  and 
dy,  and  a  man  derated  moral  role.  Sacrifices 
of  all  kinds  were  especially  excluded  from  the 
BnddUst  nUul,  the  <meringB  of  fiowen  to  Bod- 
dlias  being  akme  permitted.  In  A.D.  400,  when 
Fa  Hian  Tisited  India,  Buddhism  was  still  the 
^nminant  religion^  bat  the  YaiahnaTa  seet  were 
iheady  rising  into  consequence.  In  the  middle  of 
the  7th  century,  although  the  pilgrim  Uiwen 
Tbsiog  found  numerous  temples  of  the  Saiva  sect, 
vhoae  doctrines  had  been  embraced  l^  Skanda 
GoDta  and  the  later  princes  of  PataUpura,  yet 
Buadhism  was  still  the  prerailing  religion  of  the 
people.  But  the  faith  ol  Sakya  was  evidently  on 
the  decline ;  and  though  it  lingered  about  the  holy 
rifeies  of  Benares  and  Gaya  for  two  or  three  cen- 
turies later,  it  was  no  longer  the  honoured  religion 
of  kings  and  princes,  protected  by  the  strong  arm 
of  power,  but  the  persecuted  heres^r  of  a  weaker 
party,  w1k>  were  forced  to  hide  their  images  under 
groimd,  and  were  ultimately  expelled  from  their 
MMHsterieB  by  fire.  In  1885,  Major  Cunningham 
oeaTatod  nnmeroos  Buddhist  images  at  Saraath, 
■car  Benares,  all  of  which  had  eridcnth-  been 
farposely  hidden  under  ground.  He  founa  quan- 
tities of  ashes  also,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
tint  the  boiidings  had  been  destroyed  by  fire ;  and 
Mqor  Kittoe,  who  subsequently  made  further 
escsTalions,  was  of  the  same  opinion.  General 
i  Oumingham  also  dug  up  a  colossal  statue  of 
Sbkya  in  the  Kosamba  Kuti  tem[^  at  Siavasti 

It  was  about  the  year  a.d.  800  that  there  arose 
the  great  Brahmaninl  reviral,  which  has  prevailed 
IB  India  np  to  the  present  day,  but  Buddbiam  left 
its  inflaenoe:  the  great  sacrifices  of  antiquity 
have  never  been  rerived ;  the  Homaand  Payasa,  or 
ghi  and  food  sacrifices,  are  exdnsively  offered  by 
the  Vanhnava  sectarians,  even  by  most  of  the 
Saivava ;  and  the  sacrificing  of  buffaloes,  goats, 
and  fowla  is  chieflv  practised  amongst  the  un- 
educated Sodra  and  non- Aryan  races,  to  Durga, 
Mali,  or  the  earth,  under  the  form  of  the  various 
local  deities.  The  Yaishnava,  who  look  for  the 
eomiag  of  a  tenth  avatar,  had  been  inclined  to 
regard  Sakya  as  the  prophesied  incarnation ;  but 
when  Buddhism  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Mag- 
adfaa,  and  the  old  Yaishnava  sect  was  persecuted, 
thej  fell  away  from  Buddhism,  and  have  ever  since 
bsn  apart,  even  more  tender  of  animal  life  than 
aay  Buddhist,  but  in  other  doctrines  dissimilar. 

Amongst  the  ShighaUm  Buddhists,  the  term 
Bwidlia  la  understood  to  indicate  beings  who 
appear  in  the  world  at  intervala,  and  are  able  to 
teaeh  men  the  way  to  attain  nirvana  (Hardy]),  and 
they  recognise  Anomadassa  as  a  Buddha  prior  to 
Gantama.— fforify,  p.  483. 

In  Ceylon,  this  faith  has  not  been  subjected  to 

nmeh  persecution.     In  the    16th  century,  the 

IVunil  iuTaders  made  every  effort  to  destroy  the 

Buddhist  books ;  but   the  priests  subsequently 

00Bt  a  misBon  to  Siam,  and  properly  ordained 

miesta  were  imported  from  Amarapura  in  Burma. 

By  the  18th  century,  Buddhism  had  regained  its 

aaoendeney.    In  the  19th  centurr,  the  priests  have 

been  aetiTeiy  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  their  creed. 

They  have  printing  presses,  frcmi  which  tracts, 

Pjaoqihleta,  and  seriab  issue  in  great  numbers. 

They  present  some  new  arguments  and  inferences ; 

but  tbe  defiant  and  blasphemous  expresrions  which 

tbey  cootam  against  the  sacred  name  of  Jehovah, 

probably  the  most  awful  ever  framed  in 
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human  language.  In  Ceylon,  on  Adam's  Peak, 
is  a  footmark  which  has  been  the  object  of 
pilgrimage  for  ages,  which  Buddhists  ascribe  to 
buddhA,  but  MiSiomedans  to  Adam.  There  are 
models  of  feet  in  different  parts  of  the  island. — 
Yule,  iL  359,  868.  The  tooth  of  Buddha,  Dalada, 
Singh.,  DhataDhata,  Hind.,  is  greatly  reverenced. 
There  are,  in  Ceylon,  statues  of  Buddha  of  great 
height.  One  near  Mehintala  is  70  feet  high,  and 
one  of  Grautama  Raja  at  Carculla  is  38  feet  At 
Anarajpura,  in  Ceylon,  are  several  Buddhist 
dahgopas  or  dhagobas,  the  heights  of  which  vary. 
They  were  built  at  from  B.C.  307  to  a.d.  276. 

A  shoot  from  the  pipal  tree  at  Buddha  Gkiya, 
known  as  the  Bo  Tree,  has  been  cherished  at 
Anarajpura  for  twenty  centuries;  and  in  the 
conrtyara  of  every  vihara  and  temple  of  Ceylon, 
pipal  trees  are  preserved  as  objects  of  veneration. 
A  system  of  caste  was  introduced  by  king  Yijab 
amongst  the  Ceylon  Buddhists,  which  still  prevails 
there,  though  directly  opposed  to  Buddhist  doc-< 
trines,  and  not  existing  in  any  similar  form  in 
other  Buddhist  countries. 

Buddhism  has  been  examined  by  Prinsep,  Hodg- 
son, A.  Cunningham,  Yulei  Csoma  Koroei,  Rajen- 
dra  Lala,  Sykes,  and  Bird  in  India ;  by  Palbw, 
Schmidt,  Bumouf,  Miiller,  Bunsen,  Barth,  Fer- 
ffUSBon,  St.  Hilaire,  Benfey,  £.  Edkins,  Stanisla 
Julien,  Lassen,  Abel  Remusat,  Tennent,  Wilson, 
and  Waseiljew  of  Europe ;  by  Tumour,  Qogerly ; 
and  Spence  Hardy  of  Ceylon;  bv  Phayre,  Mason, 
Lowe,  Bigandet,  and  Bastian  of  Burma ;  and  by 
Le^  of  China ;  and  there  has  been  much  dis* 
cuasion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  which 
Sakya  preached.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
an  ascetic,  for  he  left  his  wife  and  family,  and 
preached  and  inoulcfVted  asceticism ;  and  however 
greatly  his  followers  may  now  vary  in  ^eir 
belief,  it  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  with  idl  of 
them,  that  existence  is  an  evil,  for  birth  originates 
sorrow,  pain,  decay,  and  death.  Whether  he 
believed  m  a  Supreme  Bemg  is  questioned.  Mr, 
Hodgson  describes  his  belief  as  '  monastic  asceti- 
cism in  morals,  and  philosophical  sceptidsm  in 
religion.*  Bunsen  considers  that  Sakya,  the 
ascetic,  <^  all  founders  of  lelicions,  at  once  stands 
the  nearest  to,  and  the  farwest  from,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  Christ.  The  farthest,  inasmuch  as 
he  renounces  in  despair  the  actual  worid  which 
Jesns  purposes  to  raise  to  Godlike  purity;  but 
the  nearest,  by  virtue  of  the  width  an^  humanity 
of  his  conceptions  of  God,  and  the  wide  d^usion 
which  they  have  obtained.  But  this  view  was 
not  held  by  many  of  his  own  day,  who  styled 
him  An-Iswara,  the  lordless  one,  meaning  that 
he  taught  an  absolutely  atheistic  nihilism;  and 
Bumovi  considered  the  doctrine  of  Buddha  to  be 
atheistic  and  materialiBtic  in  his  teaching  that 
existence  is  a  burden,  and  that  annihilation  is  the 
highest  hi^piness  which  the  soul  can  strive  after. 
Bfurth  says  (p.  110)  Buddha's  doctrine  is  abso- 
lutely atheistic.  The  great  truth  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God  is  lacking  in  Buddlui's  teaching. 
According  to  Bunsen  (God  ia  Hist  p.  846),  his 
creed  introduced  or  rerived  civilisation,  and 
softened  manners  amongst  millions.  At  present 
the  Buddhists  are  in  two  great  sects,  those  of  the 
Mahayana,  and  those  of  the  Hinayana.    The  Mahar 

Sina  is  represented  in  the  literature  of  the  northern 
uddhists  of  Tibet,  Nepal,  China,  and  Japan  ;  and 
the  Hinayana  in  that  of  Ceylon,  Burma,  Siam, 
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and  Cambodia,  and  Anam  ?  The  BtiddhiBm  of 
Mongolia  is  an  offshoot  from  Tibet,  and  that  of 
Corea,  Japan,  and  Cochin-China  is  from  China. 

In  China  and  Mongolia,  according  to  MM.  Hue 
and  Gabet,  there  are  theistic  Baddhists,  who 
acknowledge  an  Adi-Baddha,  or  eternal  Buddha, 
whom  they  consider  to  be  God  oyer  alL — Yule, 
i.  242. 

Sakya  Muni  discountenanced  the  philosophic 
▼iewB  of  the  Brahmans.,  but  did  not  deny  the 
authority  of  the  Vedaa.  But  he  was  not  followed 
in  this  by  subsequent  professing  Buddhists. —  T. 

Three  marches  from  Jeypore,  on  the  road  to 
Dehli,  the  town  of  Babra  has  one  of  the  edicts  of 
Asoka  on  a  block  of  stone  or  rock  on  a  hill,  in  old 
Pali,  and  of  date  B.C.  309.  It  is  in  the  oldest 
Lat  character.  It  differs  somewhat  in  style  and 
language  from  the  pillar  and  rock  edicts.  The 
subject  is  the  Buddhist  commandment,  forbidding 
the  sacrifice  of  four-footed  animals.  The  Yedas 
are  alluded  to,  but  though  not  named,  are  con- 
demned as  *  mean  and  false  in  their  doctrine,  and 
not  to  be  obeyed.*  The  scriptures  of  the  Muni 
(which  must  be  the  Yedas)  are  spoken  of  as 
directiDg  blood-offerings  and  the  sacrifice  of 
animals.  Priests  and  priestesses,  reliffious  men 
and  religious  women,  amongst  the  Buddhists,  are 
commanded  to  obey  the  edict,  and  bear  it  in  their 
hmrts  (toL  ix.  p.  617). 

The  Mcred  canon  of  the  Buddhists  now  extant 
is  called  the  Tripitaka,  Le,  the  three  baskets. 
The  first  basket  contains  all  that  has  reference  to 
Vinaya,  or  morality  or  discipline;  the  second 
contains  the  Sutra,  or  discourses  of  Baddha ;  the 
third,  Abhidharma,  includes  all  works  treating  of 
dogmatic  philosophy  or  metaphysics.  The  first 
and  second  each  contain  Ave  separate  works.  The 
second  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dharma, 
or  law ;  and  it  has  become  usual  to  apply  to  the 
third  iMsket,  which  contains  se?en  separate  works, 
the  term  Abhidharma  or  bye-law.  The  Sutra  are 
ascribed  to  Sakya  Muni ;  they  consist  of  ethical 
and  philosophical  dialogues  by  Sakya;  and  m 
writer  in  the  Calcutta  Reyiew  states  they  make 
mention  of  the  gods  Narayan,  Jonardhan,  Sbib, 
Brahma,  Pet(»nab,  Bomn  (Vorun),  and  Songkar. 
Other  names  are  Kabir,  Sokr  or  Yasob,  and  Yissoo 
Kormo. — CaL  Rev. 

Professor  Max  MUlIer,  in  1881,  translated  the 
Dhammapada,  a  collection  of  yerses;  the  Sutta 
Nipata,  a  collection  of  discourses,  was  translated 
by  Y.  FrausboU;  and  Rhys  Dayids  issued  the 
Buddhist  Sutras. 

Buddhist  writings  haye  been  preseryed  in  two 
oomparatiyely  original  redactions,  but  neither  of 
them  in  the  Ma^hi  dialects,  the  primitiye  lan- 
guage of  their  creed.  The  Buddhists  of  Nepal, 
Tibet,  and  China  have  their  books  in  Sanskrit,  or 
haye  translations  immediately  from  the  Sanskrit. 
The  Sanskrit  writings  were  made  known  about 
1840,  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson. 

The  literature  of  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon, 
Burma,  and  Siam,  is  in  Pali ;  and  the  Dipavansa 
contains  a  history  of  Buddhism  in  that  island, 
which  breaks  off  with  the  death  of  Mahasena,  a.d. 
302.  The  Mahawansa  was  compiled  by  Mahawana, 
who  liyed  about  a.d.  600 ;  it  has  been  brought 
down  to  the  18th  century  by  successiye  writers, 
and  was  translated  by  the  Honourable  G.  Tumour 
of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. 

Their  relative  age  and  authority  is  not  yet 
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decided,  though  tiiat  of  the  Pali  has  been  known 
since  the  5th  century  by  the  commentaries  of 
Buddha  ghosha. 

Analyses  of  this  literature  have  been  nude  in 
Spence  Hardy's  Eastern  Monachnm ;  Ckilder's 
Pali  Dictionary;  Rhys  David's  Buddhism;  B.  H. 
Hodgson^s  Memoirs  in  Asiatic  Researdies  and  the 
reprint  of  his  Collected  Eesays,  Caoma  of  Koroa 
in  Bengal  As.  Soa  Journal  and  Asiatic  Researches. 

The  Chinese  collection  has  been  described  in 
Bears  Buddhist  Tripitaka  as  it  is  known  in  China 
and  Japan,  and  W.  Waanljew's  Der  Buddhismus. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  all  that  has  been  found 
of  the  Abhidharma  is  in  extracts  and  fragmentd. 

Some  of  the  Sutras  have  been  translated  by  E. 
Bumonf,  Max  Miiller,  and  CectI  Bendall,  and  in 
the  Journal  of  the  R.  Aa.  Society.  The  Yinaya 
Pitakam  in  the  Pali  has  been  published  by  H. 
Oldenberg,  the  Mahavagga  in  1879,  and  the 
CttUavaga  in  1881.— ^artA,  JUL  of  India. 

Mahendra,  eon  of  Asoka,  is  supposed  to  have 
brought  the  Attha-katta,  ancient  commentaries 
in  P^i,  to  Ceylon,  and  to  have  tiandbated  them 
into  Singhalese,  which  Buddha  ghosa,  about  a.d. 
430,  re-translated  into  Pali.  According  to  another 
account^  the  doctrines  were  first  reduced  to  writings 
by  the  Ceylon  priests  durinff  the  reign  of  kins 
Vartagamani,  88-76  B.G.,  and  %  asynod  assemUed 
10-40  A.D.,  by  the  Turuahka  king  Kanishka.  For 
the  former  the  language  used  was  the  yemaoular, 
from  which  in  the  5th  century  it  was  tranakled 
into  PaH ;  for  the  latter,  Sanskrit 

The  Buddhist  relisious  works  of  Tibet  hroogUt 
to  notice  by  Alexander  Csoma  de  Koros,  are  the 
Tanjur,  which  consists  in  its  different  editaoi 
of  100,  102,  and  108  folio  volumes,  and  comprises 
1083  distiuet  works.  The  Tanjur  consists  of 
226  volumes  folio,  each  wdghing  from  4  to  5  lbs., 
in  the  edition  of  Pekin ;  but  editions  have  alao 
been  published  at  Lhassa,  and  other  places.  Of 
these,  De  Koros  gave  an  analysis  in  the  20tli 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  and  died  boob 
after. 

In  the  Tibetan  creed,  the  doctrine  of 
migration  is  shown,  and  final  absorption 
Buddha,  as  the  re^srard  of  a  virtuous  life.  li 
therefore  follows  that  Buddha,  with  the  Tibetans 
is  the  divine  Being  who  created  all,  and  to  whoa 
all  return,  and  that  for  the  good  there  is  do  sep* 
rate  existence  in  a  future  world.  There  baa  beei 
some  misapprehension  regarding  the  Boddhaa  Ani 
Budbiaatwas  of-  the  Tibetans,  the  regenerataon  4 
tbe  Grand  Lama  being  considered  as  an  exoeptioiid 
case  of  a  Baddha  returning  amongst  nuanl  ' 
Mr.  Hodgson  (pp.  137,  138)  truly  oalla  tls 
'divine  Lamas'  of  Tibet,  Arhantas;  bat  he  fas 
lieves  *  that  a  very  gross  superstition  has  wreatd 
the  just  notion  of  the  diaiacter  to  its  own 
and  so  created  the  ^  immortal  mortals,  or  p 
palpable  divinities  of  Tibet.'  In  the  Nouw.  J 
Asiat.  t.  xiv.  p.  408,  ii.,  Fra  Oraaio  saya 
'  Lama  sempre  sara  coU'  istessa  anima  del  n 
sime  Ciang-c'iub,  oppure  in  altri  oorpL'  Rcon^ 
was  not  aware  of  this  fact  when  he  stated,  ^  Ll 
Lames  du  Tibet  se  consid^rent  euxm^mea  ooi 
autant  de  divinity  (Bouddhas)  incam^es  poor  I 
aalut  des  hommes.*  But  the  explanation  whia 
Major  Cunningham  received  in  Ladakh,  which! 
the  same  as  that  obtained  by  Fra  Oiatio  in  T  siaB 
is  simple  and  convincing.  The  Gxaad  Lama  A 
only  a  regenerated  Budhiaatwa,  who  refrains  ivm 
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•eoep^g  Baddhahood,  that  he  maj  eontiniie  to 
be  bc«n  again  and  again  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. For  a  Boddha  cannot  possibly  be  regener- 
ated, and  henee  the  famous  epithets  oi  Satbagatha, 
^thtia  gone,'  and  Sugata,  'well  gone,'  or  'gone 
forever.'  The  valley  of  Le  or  Ladakh  proper, 
Zanakar,  Hembaks  or  Dras,  Sura,  Purik,  Spiti, 
Nubra,  Janskee,  and  Rong,  are  all  Buddhist  {The 
Bilsa  Tope$t  by  Major  Cunningham^  pp.  1-67). 

In  Tibet,  the  Buddhist  practical  creed  is  thus 
briefly  stated  by  Csoma  de  Koroe:— Ist,  To  take 
ref o^  only  wiUi  Budh.  2d,  To  form  in  the  mind 
tbe  resolution  to  aim  at  the  lughest  degree  of 
perfection,  and  so  to  be  united  with  the  Supreme 
intelligence,  dd.  To  humble  oneself  before  Budh, 
and  to  adore  him.  4th,  To  make  offerings  of 
tbinga  pleafong  to  the  six  senses.  5th,  To  glorify 
Budh  by  music,  and  by  hymns,  and  by  praise  of 
his  person,  doctrine,  aiild  love  of  mankind,  of  his 
perfectionB  or  attributes,  and  of  his  acts  for  the 
ben^t  of  animated  beings.  6th,  To  confess  one's 
■ns  with  a  contrite  heart,  to  ask  forgiveness  of 
tbena,  and  to  repent  truly,  with  a  resolution  not 
to  commit  such  afterwards.  7th,  To  rejoice  in  the 
BK»al  merit  and  perfection  of  animated  beines, 
and  to  wish  that  they  may  obtain  beatitude. 
^  To  pray  and  exhort  existing  holy  men  to  turn 
iSke  wheel  of  religion,  that  the  world  may  long 
kmefil  by  their  teaching  {Prinsep's  Tihet^  Tar- 
tuy^  and  Mongolia^  p.  167). 

One   of   the   estaolished    points   in    Tibetan 

Buddhism  is  the  belief  in  metempsychosis,  or  the 

t     Migration  of  the  souls  of  animated  beings ;  and 

tbe  Tibetans  believe  in  six  forms  in  which  a  living 

I     bong  may  be  re-born,  viz.  Iha,  Tib.;  deva,  Sansk., 

I  .^^irita  or  gods ;  mi,  or  men ;  Iha  mayin,  or  evil 

i^irifes;  dado  or  johsong,  brate  beasts;  yidaga, 

imaginary  monsteis;  and  inmates  of  nyaiba,  or 

]iaridka,orbeI]. 

To  oeaae  to  exist  is  the  prevailing  hope  with 
all  Boddhista.  The  Buddhist  longing  for  anni- 
hilation ia  an  exaggeration  of  the  craving  for 
rest  which  has  been  felt  by  many  races,  and  by 
the  lolloweis  of  many  creeds.  The  universal  cry 
of  the  overworked  and  sorrowing  children  of 
■len  haa  ever  been  that  of  the  lotus-eaters : 

'  TlMve  IS  no  jaj  but  calm.' 
The  miiveml  refrain  of  humanity  is  one  implving 
tvooble,  anxiety,  and  never-ceasing  toil,  and  its 
a^iration  is  that  of  repose.    A  holiday  is  a  cessa- 
tion of  labour;  and  the  highest  hope  of  many 
has  ever  been,  to  reach  that  bourne 
the  wkked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
wtsry  are  at  rest     Nirvana  is  as  a  blown-out 
candle     It  is  essentially  in  theory  a  non-active 
iiaitli — a  faith  of  negatives.    Their  ten  command- 
menlBt  aooording  to  Max  Miiller,  are: — Do  not 
kilt ;  do  not  steal ;  do  not  commit  adultery ;  do 
not  lie ;  do  not  get  intoxicated ;  abstain  from 
ttiMiiitaUe  worda ;  abstain  from  public  spectacles ; 
abatain  from  excess  in  dress ;  do  not  have  a  large 
bed ;  do  not  receive  silver  or  gold.    Ten  obliga- 
tioBa  or  precepts,  dasa  sil,  are  repeated  when  a 
Sonaeae  enteia  a  kyoung  as  a  novice  {Fytchey 
xj.  192> 

In  carTTing  out  the  ascetic  views  of  Sakya  Muni, 
fHdia  Buddhists  of  all  these  countries,  both  men 
and  women,  have,  from  the  first  enunciation  of  his 
doctrino,  been  accustomed  to  withdraw  from 
public  life  into  monasteries  and  convents.  We 
ha.^^  distinct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  iostitu- 


tions  of  this  kind  established  at  dates  long  ante- 
cedent to  the  Christian  era.  They  were  in  the 
form  of  vihara,  or  cells  and  caves,  or  buildings 
erected  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  sought 
so  to  spiritualize  themselves  by  separation  from 
the  world.  Only  the  ruins  of  such  buildings 
exist  in  peninsular  India,  but  in  Tibet  and  Tarlary 
they  still  are  like  those  left  by  the  Indian  Sramanas 
or  Lamas,  ten  and  twenty  centuries  anterior  to 
the  present,  and  vaiying  very  little  from  what  is 
reported  of  the  monasteries  of  the  earlier  Chris- 
tians ;  there  are  also,  according  to  M.  Hue,  both 
at  Koon-boom  and  in  Tibet,  the  types  of  the 
devotees  who  practised  penances,  and  sat  as  pillars, 
like  Simeon  btilites.  in  Burma,  every  Buddhist 
Ud,  for  a  period,  must  enter  a  monastery. 

Pythagorean  institutions  are  described  as  very 
monastic  in  their  character,  in  that  respect  resem- 
bling closely  the  vibara  of  the  Buddhists  of  India. 
The  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  were  widely  spread 
over  Greece,  over  Italy  and  Asia  Minor,  for  cen- 
turies after  his  decease,  and  under  the  name  of 
Mithraic  the  teachings  of  Budh  had  also  a  wide 
extension  (Printep's  Tibet,  pp.  140,  161). 

To  a  Buddhist  ascetic,  continence  is  essential  to 
purity,  but  even  contact  is  unlawful.  Neverthe- 
less convents  for  women  are  very  characteristically 
Buddhist  institutions ;  they  existed  in  the  Burman 
empire  till  of  kte  years,  and  are  still  to  be  met 
with  in  Nepal,  Tibet,  and  China  (Toy  Cart, 
p.  142). 

Burma. — Dr.  Mason  says  the  philosophy  of 
Buddhism,  in  Burma,  is  the  religion  of  Buddhiun. 
To  be  a  Buddhist  is  to  believe  in  the  philosophy  of 
Being.  Tbe  Buddhists  propound  as  an  axiom,  that 
all  tmngs  are  unreal,  and  on  it  all  their  philosophy 
is  based.  Some  Buddhists  recognise  idols,  a  few 
wholly  reject  the  worship  of  idols ;  but  these  are 
equally  Buddhists,  who  Ixalieve  thaittrue  happineas 
is  not  found  in  any  state  of  body  or  mind;  that 
existence  is  a  calamity ;  and  that  the  only  desirable 
object  is  the  extinction  of  being,  or  nirvan,  where 
there  is  deliverance  from  ideas  and  consciousness. 
To  be  a  pious  Buddhist  is  to  remain  unaffected  by 
surrounding  objects,  to  deny  oneself  of  every- 
thing beyond  the  bure  neoessaries  of  life,  and  to 
cry  out,  day  and  night,  all  things  are  transitory, 
productive  of  unhappiness,  and  unreaL  A  change 
of  heart  and  implicit  faith  are  essentials  of  salva- 
tion. Burmese  Buddhists  believe  in  good  and 
evil  spirits,  and  in  the  scheme  of  transmigration, 
and,  for  the  good,  final  absorption;  and  the 
Burmese  Buddhist  prays  that  he  may,  in  bis  trana- 
migrations,  meet  with  a  Buddha  to  convert  him. 
Woman  takes  a  humble  position  in  Burmese 
Buddhism,  and  she  longs  to  become  a  man  in  her 
next  transmigration.  Their  views  as  to  the  de- 
sirableness for  release  from  this  life  are  evinced 
in  modes  painful  to  Europeain  feelings.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Marks,  when  in  Mouhnein,  had  a  sick  pupil 
whom  he  went  to  see.  On  entering  the  house, 
and  inquiring  for  the  lad,  the  mother  in  a  glad 
manner  repeated  he  was  well,  and  jauntily  led  to 
another  room,  where  he  was  pained  to  find  the 
young  boy  ljin|^  dead,  and  still  more  pained  bv 
the  mother  oontmuing  to  repeat  that  he  was  wdl. 

In  Burma,  in  some  temples,  four  past  terrestrial 
Buddhas  occupy  the  four  sides  of  the  temples 
{Yule,  Cathay,  i.  242). 

In  Burma,  there  is  a  great  belief  in  spirits,  both 
good  and  bad, — amongst  others,  the  nat  and  the 
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bilu.  An  attempt  to  refcyrm  Buddhism  was  made 
in  1868,  by  some  of  the  chief  phoungyes  of  Kern- 
roendine.  Like  the  Protestants  of  Christianity  and 
the  Brahmoiste  of  Hiodnism,  the  reformen  seem 
to  go  back  to  their  oldest  books,  or  bedagat,  the 
three  series  of  which  minutely  describe  the  duties 
of  priests  and  laity,  and  define  the  objects  of  faith. 
They  condemned  tne  lax  practices  of  this  degene- 
rate age,  such  as  priests  wearing  sandals,  carrying 
umbrellas,  and  visitiDg  religious  theatrical  show& 
At  the  bottom  of  their  reforms,  insignificant  as  they 
appear,  there  was  doubtless  much  puritan  earnest- 
ness. They  called  themselves  *  Soolay  Gandee,' 
Soolay  meaning  the  great  spirit  to  whom  the 
pagoda  in  the  centre  of  Riuigoon  is  dedicated. 
The  Buddhists  of  Burma  are  liberal  almsgtyers; 
but  the  act  of  making  the  offering  is  the  final 
indiridnal  merit,  and  the  utilisation  of  the  gift  is 
not  regarded. 

In  Burma,  the  Buddhist  priesthood  is  open  to 
every  orthodox  believer.  All  that  it  enjoins  is 
a  life  of  purity,  temperance,  and  truth.  The 
h^poongyee  is  the  priest.  Every  Burma  boy  be- 
comes a  hierophant,  and  during  the  most  recep- 
tive years  of  his  life,  remains  under  the  discipline 
and  control  of  the  village  h'poonayee,  to  whom 
the  family  authority  is  temporarily  delegated.  He 
is  housea,  dotheci,  and  fed  in  the  kyoung  or 
monastery,  and  the  parents  are  put  to  no  trouble 
or  expense  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his 
tuition.  The  h'poongyee  is  the  master.  As  a 
rule,  he  is  strict  and  peremptoiy,  yet  sufficiently 
attentive  to  the  moral  and  physical  well-being 
of  his  pupils  as  to  earn  their  continuous  attach- 
ment and  esteem.  His  teaching  has  a  strong 
religious  tinge,  but  it  teaches  discipline,  diligence, 
and  habits  St  punctual  attendance.  The  h'poon- 
gyee  have  oessed  to  be  propagandists,  and  have 
undertaken  the  work  of  national  instruction,  and 
have  all  the  elementary  education  in  their  power. 

Tibet.-^The  Buddhist  priests  or  Lamas  of  Tibet, 
Mongolia,  and  Manchuria  acknowledge  the  Grand 
Lama  of  Tibet  as  their  spiritual  head.  He  is  the 
spiritual  and  political  ruler  of  Tibet,  and  is 
subordinate  to  the  Emperor  of  China  only.  The 
Lama  are  chosen  from  all  classes  of  society ;  and 
in  Mongolia,  when  there  are  two  or  three  sons  in 
a  family,  one  of  them  must  be  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  Lamaism.  They  reside  in  monasteries, 
and  are  celibates,  shave  their  heads,  and  wear  a 
yellow  robe.  Their  religious  services  resemble 
those  of  the  Christian  cathedrals.  A  human 
thigh-bone  is  hollowed  out,  and  made  into  a 
musical  pipe.  The  Lamas  in  the  towns  of  Lama^ 
miau  and  Ye-hole  are  about  10,000  in  number. 
Many  of  them  are  wanderers  on  the  vast  plains 
of  Mongolia.  Lama  temples  are  very  imposing 
{Oray,  p.  134). 

Siam. — Between  the  Buddhists  of  Siam  and 
Ceylon  there  has  been  much  intercourse,  and  it 
is  probable  that  almost  identical  doctrines  are  held 
in  the  two  countries.  During  the  efforts  made  by 
the  Buddhist  monks  of  Ceylon  in  the  defence  of 
their  religion,  and  in  their  attacks  on  Christianity 
and  on  Jehovah,  the  king  of  Siam  and  one  of  the 
native  chiefs  of  Kandy  contributed  largely  towards 
the  publication  of  the  numerous  tracts,  pamphlets, 
and  serials  that  were  sent  forth  from  the  Buddhist 
printing  presses  of  Ceylon.  When  Siam  was  visited 
by  Sir  John  Bowring,  a  king  was  reigning,  who 
in  early  life,  when  a  late  king  had  usurped  the 
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throne,  had  withdrawn  from  political  squabbles 
to  the  safety  and  sanctity  of  the  religious  pro- 
fession, and  was  residing  in  a  Buddhist  temple, 
whence  he  was  brought  forth  to  occupy  the  throne, 
after  the  seclusion  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Cambodia, — It  is  stated  by  a  writer  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  (No.  xL  Nov. 
1852,  p.  606),  that,  in  Cambodia,  Buddha  is  not 
resided  as  the  first  cause,  the  creator  of  all 
thmgs ;  but  there  prevails  amongst  them  a  pan- 
theism, in  whi(di  au  nature  is  deified,  but  aWe 
all  they  place  Buddha,  and  worship  him  daily. 

Laos, — Similariy,  for  instance,  De  Came  rdates 
(p.  118)  that  Buddhists  of  Laos  offer  parts  of  their 
bodies  at  the  image  of  Buddha,  in  the  pagoda  at 
Phnom  in  Upper  Laos.  The  interpreter  to  the 
French  mission  made  an  offering  cd  nis  forefinger 
up  to  the  half  of  the  upper  joint.  It  was  chopped 
off  with  a  chopper  by  the   attendants  of   the 

n^a. 
n  China,  monks  try  themselves  with  great 
severities.  Buddhism  has  never  taken  a  high 
place  amongst  the  philosophies  and  religions  of 
the  country,  though  recognised  as  a  state  reUeioii 
from  A.D.  65,  under  the  emperor  Ming-tt.  Buddh* 
ist  missionaries  had  enterod  China  in  the  third 
century  before  Christ.  A  missionary  is  mentioned 
in  the  Chinese  annals,  in  the  year  217  B.C.; 
and  about  the  year  120  B.C.,  a  Chinese  general, 
after  defeating  the  barbarous  tribes  north  of  the 
desert  of  Gobi,  brought  back  as  a  tzophy  a  golden 
statue  of  Buddha  {MnUer's  Lectures,  p.  1S9>. 
There  was  much  intercouse  between  the  Buddh- 
ists of  India  and  China  for  some  centuries  after 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  China ;  bat  in 
the  10th  century,  after  a.d.  975,  the  religioiis 
visitors  to  China  became  greatly  more  numerous. 
Chinese  pilgrims  also  had  passed  years  in  India 
studying  their  religion,  and  they  wrote  narrativea 
of  their  travels.  Of  these,  there  have  been  pah- 
lished  the  travels  of  Fa  Hian,  a.ik  899-414 ;  of 
Hiwen  Tlisang,  a.d.  628-645;  and  of  Hoei  Singh, 
who  set  out  A.D.  518.  A  later  traveller,  Khi-Nte^ 
who  journeyed  a.d.  964-976,  was  sent  by  the  em- 
peror of  China,  at  the  head  of  800  monta,  to  ae^ 
relics  of  Buddha,  and  to  collect  palm  books.  Socft 
pilgrimages  continue ;  and  Colonel  Yule  met  mei 
at  Hardwar  who  had  crossed  tiie  HimaJaja  frori 
Mah-Chin,  to  visit  the  holy  flame  at  Jawals 
mukhi  in  the  Panjab  (Ffi^e,  iL411).  The  Ghine^ 
Buddhist  invocation  is.  Oh  me  to  Fo!  Oh  me  U 
Fol  In  China  and  Mongolia,  according  to  Mil 
Hue  and  Gabet,  theistic  Buddhists  ai^nowledfp 
an  Adi-Buddha,  or  eternal  Buddha,  whom  th« 
consider  to  be  God  over  alL  In  Ceylon  and  Indo^ 
Chinese  countries  there  is  no  such  belief  (^Yui^ 
1 242).  Chinese  Buddhists  are  in  different  sects  «l 
schools,  on  account  of  differences  in  opinion  oi 
matters  of  phik)sophy.  But  though  the  religiii 
is  one  of  the  recognised  State  creeds,  Bu  ~ 
are  not  allowed  to  hold  offioa 

Amongst  the  Japanese,  t^e  religion  of  Bii 
and  the  Sintu  religion  have  equal  j 
Their  Buddhist  priesiB  use  the  Chinese  I 
their  worship,  except  in  their  poetry,  ^ 
Japanese.    Bishop  Smith  of  Victoria  says 
were  in  Japan,  at  his  visit,  eight  sects  or  < 

of  Buddhist  priests, — ^Tendai,  Shlnngong, 

Oobaku,  Jiodo,  Hokki,  Ikko, — ^whose  priests 
allowed  to  marry,  and  Nichiren.    Shin,  Shu,  orl^ 
is  placed  after  iJie  proper  name,  designating  esdl 
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tBot    At  DybootB,  in  Japan,  is  a  bronze  figure  of 
Boddha,  53  feet  high. 

The  Loo-Choo  islands  Baddhism  is  lees  perfect 
ikan  that  of  the  Japanese. 

The  Korean  Buddhists  and  Buddhism  were 
mde  known  to  Mexico  by  Chinese  priests  in  the 
dfli  oentorj  a.d.,  and  had  followers  in  that  country 
unto  the  ISth  centnry,  when  the  conquering 
AitecB  put  an  end  to  it. 

Po^haps  no  religion  equals  the  Buddhist  in  its 
iDJunc^ons  as  to  tenderness  for  animal  life ;  yet 
tbeChinese,  amongst  whom  are  many  Buddhists, 
and  the  Burmese,  all  of  whom  are  Buddhists,  are, 
as  ncea,  amongst  the  least  merciful  of  mankind ; 
are  cru^,  revengeful,  and  remorseless  shedders  of 
the  blood  of  their  fellow-man.  The  Burman 
B«ddhist  will  not  kill  a  quadruped  animal  for 
food,  but  he  eats  with  readiness  all  animals  that 
have  died  of  disease,  or  that  have  been  killed  by 
utiaen ;  and  fish  and  the  shrimp  tribe,  which  their 
men  and  seas  produce,  are  eaten  in  quantities 
greater  than  by  any  other  known  race. 

Much  of  the  costume  of  Buddhist  priests  and  of 
ths  ritual  has  a  similarity  to  those  of  Christians 
'  of  the  Romish  and  Greek  forms ;  and  De  Gnignes, 
Jk  Gama,  Clavijo,  Anthony  Jenkinson,  all  notice 
'  fltikementB  regarding  the  Greek  Church,  the 
C^meae^  and  the  Burmans,  indicative  of  a  belief  in 
i  the  identity  of  the  form  of  worship.  When  Dr. 
\  Richardscm  and  Captain  MacLeod,  in  their  ezplora- 
!  tioB  of  the  countries  east  of  Burma,  fell  in  with 
;  CMnese  traders,  these  generally  claimed  them 
^  as  of  their  own  religion.  In  the  Chinese  temples 
t  area  number  of  images  not  unlike  the  Christian 
I  representations  of  Mary  and  of  some  of  the  saints, 
r  l^ps  and  wax  lights  are  on  the  Buddhist  altar, 
I  -the  BoddhiBt  priests  are  robed  in  the  sacred  yest- 
i  nwDts  called  plurials  in  Christian  ritual  books, 
'  ptoeessions  of  suppliants  occur  as  with  Christians, 
:  and  chanting  is  in  a  style  almost  exactly  like  the 
Or^iorian  chants  of  Christian  churches.  Early 
I  Ohrattan  missionaries  to  China  belieyed  these  to 
>  liave  been  introduced  among  them  by  the  devil 
leluraaily  imitating  holy  things,  and  grasping  at 
\  the  honours  due  to  God  (Yuk,  ii.  551). 

In  India,  Buddhist  caves  exist  in  Kattyawar,  in 
^m  bil  near  Setana ;  in  another  near  Khadia,  south 
lof  Jonaghar ;  at  Hinglaj  near  Pattan,  between  the 
rwiHages  of  Khadati  ^lan  and  Khamardand,  in  the 
iBaraaa;  in  the  Salemal  hill,  North  Bhabra;  at 
Jtfevarda  in  the  hill  of  Kakanda ;  at  Diveswar  in 
Itbe  bill  of  Mandava,  near  Chotila ;  at  Devagarhi, 
near  ihe  village  of  Bhadali,  south  of  Palyad ;  at 
jBhoengarfa,  N.E.  of  Jasdan;  in  the  Jogi  near 
ICanamatra  village ;  in  the  PaJitana  hill;  and  at 
1>  wmrka.  There  are  Buddhist  caves  also  in  Orissa. 
The  caves  of  Junnar,  Bbaia,  Bedsa,  Talaja  hill, 
Sana,  are  remarkably  devoid  of  figure  ornament 
OfT  imagery.  In  this  respect  they  contrast  strongly 
with  Ajunta,  EDora,  Karla,  the  second  and  bst 
few  caves  at  Nasik,  and  many  in  Salsette.  At 
A^  junta  and  other  places  are  images  of  Buddha, 
in  the  sanctuaries  and  on  the  facades.  They  are 
>sBtir^y  absent  at  Bhaja,  and  in  the  older  and 
xiiddle  series  of  about  ten  caves  at  Nasik,  and  at 
fimnar.  The  Tulja  Lena  group  of  caves  in  a  hill 
kbont  H  miles  west  from  Junnar,  are  so  named 
pecanne  one  of  them  has  been  appropriated  to 
[YiJjA  Devi  by  the  modem  Brahmans. 

^idana  indicates  twelve  conditions  of  exist- 
nee,  Tix.  ignorance,  karmam  or  acts,  conscious' 
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ness,  individuality,  sensibility,  objects  of  sense, 
sensation,  desire  or  thirst,  clinging  to  existence, 
birth,  old  age,  and  death. 

The  Buddhist  triad  or  tri-ratna  (three  jewels) 
consist  of  Buddha,  Dharma,  and  Sangha. 

The  Buddhist  wheel  is  a  prominent  object  in 
the  Buddhist  sculptures  of  India.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  an  emblem  of  the  perpetual  succession  and 
eternity  of  matter;  and  it  has  served  likewise 
another  purpose  in  the  corruptions  of  Buddhism. 
Prayers  were  pasted  on  it  by  the  priests,  who 
then  put  the  wheel  into  rapid  revolution.  Each 
turn  bad  the  efficacy  of  an  oral  repetition ;  and 
the  fester  it  revolved,  the  more  rapidly  was  the 
devotee  approeching  the  ultimate  bliss  of  nirvana. 

Buddha-Pasaka  is  a  Buddhist  salutation.  It 
means  worshipper  of  Buddha.  Upasaka  is  another 
salutation. — Professor  Max  Mmer^s  Lectures^  p. 
139,  and  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop; 
Bunsen's  God  in  History,  i.  pp.  341,  211 ;  Wheeler^s 
History  of  India,  p.  159 ;  Tennenfs  Ceylon,  1.  pp. 
348, 527,  ii.  p.  614;  TennenVs  Christianity  in  Ceylon^ 
pp.  206,  207,  264;  Hardy's  Eastern  Monachism; 
Calcutta  Review;  Frazer*s  Magazine,  June  1868; 
Rangoon  Times;  Saturday  Review;  Bengal  As. 
Soc.  Journ,;  Joum,  Ind,  Archip.;  Bowring'^s  Siam^ 
i.  p.  50;  Prinsep's  Antiquities,  hy  Thomas,  p.  150; 
Ptinsep's  Tibet,  Tartary,  and  Mongolia,  pp.  140, 
162;  Coleman's  Mythology,  p.  205;  Rev.  W. 
Taylor's  Catalogue  Raisonne;  Toy  Cart,y.  142; 
Cunningham's  History  of  the  Sihhs^  p.  23;  Cunning^ 
ham's  Bhilsa  Topes, jyp,  1-67;  CoUmel  Henry  Yule's 
Embassy;  Yule's  Cathay  and  the  Way  thither; 
Perry's  Bird^s-eye  View  of  India,  p.  63 ;  Huc*8 
ReeoUections  of  a  Journey,  p.  106;  The  Rev. 
J.  T.  Jones  in  Joum.  Ind.  Arch,  No.  9,  vii. ;  Tod's 
Rajasthan;  American  Expedition;  Mr. B, Hodgson; 
De  Came;  Bishop  Smith;  Colonel  Fytche  *^  Earth's 
Religions  of  India;  Bishop  Bigandet;  Fergusson's 
Rock'Cut  Temples  of  India ;  Fergusson  and  Bur- 
gess.  Cave  Temples  of  India;  Hunter's  Imp.  Gaz. 

BUDDHIST  AKCHITECTURAL  REMAINS 
are  the  only  vestiges  of  the  prevalence  in  British 
India  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Sakya  Sinha  and 
his  disciples,  but  they  afford  valuable  illustrations 
of  the  alterations  introduced  into  that  great 
teacher^s  doctrines.  It  is  known  that  ihe  final 
disappearance  of  Buddhism  from  continental  and 
pemnsular  India  was  violent, — their  priests  were 
slain  and  their  temples  burned, — and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Brahmanical  priesthood  were 
the  immediate  actors  in  the  scenes,  but  whether 
these  were  of  the  Yaishnava  or  Saiva  sect  there 
is  no  information.  The  Buddhist  remains  now 
existing  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  classes : 
First,  cave  temples,  containing  topes,  sculp- 
tures, paintings,  and  numerous  inscriptions. 
Second,  vihara,  or  monasteries;  Thirds  inscrip- 
tions on  rocks  and  pillars;  Fourth,  topes,  or 
religious  edifices. 

The  vihara  or  monasteries  are  of  two  kinds: 
First,  cave  viharas,  of  which  several  magnificent 
specimens  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Fergusson ; 
and  second,  structund  viharas,  of  which  some 
specimens  still  remain  at  Sanchi,  but  in  a  very 
ruinous  condition. 

(a)  The  cave  vihara  consists  of  (1)  natural 
caverns  slightly  improved  by  art  These  are  the 
most  ancient,  ana  are  found  appropriated  to 
religious  purposes  in  Behar  and  Cuttack.  The 
next  kind  have  (2)  a  verandah  opening  behind 
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into  cdls  for  the  abode  of  priests,  aa  in  Cuttaok 
and  in  the  oldest  vihara  at  Ajunta.  The  third 
(8)  has  an  enlarged  hall  supported  on  pillars. 
The  most  splendid  of  these  are  at  Ajunta ;  Uioagh 
the  Dherwara  at  Ellora  is  also  fine,  and  ihere  are 
some  good  specimens  at  Salsette  and  Junnar. 

(6)  Buddhist  chaitya  caves  form  the  second 
class.  These  are  the  temples  or  churches  of  the 
series,  and  one  or  more  of  them  is  attached  to 
every  set  of  caves  in  Western  India,  though  none 
exist  on  the  eastern  side.  Unlike  the  vihara,  all 
these  caves  have  the  saole  plan  and  arrangement. 
All  consist  of  an  external  porch  or  music  gallery, 
an  internal  gallery  over  the  entrance,  a  central 
aisle,  which  may  be  caXlod  a  nave,  roofed  by  a 
plain  waggon  vault,  and  a  semi-dome  terminating 
the  nave,  under  the  centre  of  which  always 
stands  a  dahgopa  or  chaitya.  In  the  oldest 
•temples,  the  dahgopa  consists  of  a  plain  central 
dram,  surmounted  by  a  hemispherical  dome 
crowned  by  a  Tee,  which  supported  the  umbrella 
of  state,  of  wood  or  stone.  These  two  claBess 
comprehend  all  the  Buddhist  caves  in  India. 

The  third  c\aa&  of  religious  architectural  remains 
in  India  oonsiBts  of  Brahmanical  caves,  properly 
so  called.  The  finest  specimens  are  at  Ellora 
and  Elephanta,  thouffh  some  good  ones  exist  also 
on  the  island  of  Susette  and  at  Mahabalipur. 
In  form  many  of  them  are  copies  of,  and  a  good 
deal  resemble,  the  Buddhist  vihara.  But  they 
have  not  been  appropriated  from  the  Buddhists,  aa 
the  arrangement  of  Uie  pillars  and  position  of  the 
sanctuary  are  difPerent^  They  are  never  sur- 
rounded by  cells,  as  all  viharas  are,  and  their  walls 
are  invariablv  covered  or  meant  to  be  coTered  with 
sculpture,  while  the  viharas  are  almost  as  invari- 
ably decorated  by  paintings,  except  the  sanctuary. 
The  subjects  of  the  sculpture  of  course  always  set 
the  questk>n  at  rest. 

The  fourth  class  consists  of  rock-cat  models  of 
structural  Brahmanical  temples.  To  this  class 
belong  the  far-famed  Kailas  at  Ellora;  the  Saivite 
temple  at  Dhumnar,  and  the  Ruths  at  Mahabali- 
pur. The  last  are  cut  out  of  isolated  blocks  of 
granite,  but  the  rest  stand  in  pits. 

The  Indra  Subba  group  at  EUora  should  perhaps 
form  a  fifth,  but  whether  they  are  Brahmanical 
or  Jaina  is  undecided. 

The  Jifth  or  true  Jaina  caves  occur  at  Khanda- 
giri  in  Cuttack  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  India, 
but  are  few  and  insignificant  In  the  rock  of 
Gwalior  fort,  there  are  cut  in  the  rock  a  number 
of  rude  colossal  Jaina  figures  some  30  to  40  feet 
high,  of  some  of  their  thirtankara^  some  sitting, 
some  standing. 

The  Behar  caves  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rajagriha.  The  Milkmaid's  cave  and  Brahman 
Girrs  cave  have  inscriptions  in  the  Lath  character. 
They  date  about  200  B.C.,  and  are  the  most  ancient 
caves  of  India.  The  Nagarjuni  cave  and  Haft 
Khaneh  or  Satghar  group  are  situated  in  the 
southern  arm  of  the  hill,  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  Brahman  Girl  and  Milkmaid's  cave. 
Another  group  is  the  neighbouring  Kama  Chapara 
and  Lomas.  Rishi  caves. 

The  caves  of  Udyagiri  and  Khandagiri  hills, 
about  20  miles  from  Cuttack  and  five  from  Boban 
Eswaia,  are  next  in  antiquity  to  those  of  Behar. 
They  are  built  on  the  hills  of  Udyagiri  and 
Khandagiri;  the  former  are  Buddhist  and  the 
older,   the  latter  probably  Jaina.    Many  of  the 
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inscriptions  are  in  the  Lath  character,  and  this 
gives  their  age  as  anterior  to  the  ChristiaQ  era. 
The  frieze  sculpture  in  the  Ganesgompha  is 
superior  to  any  in  India,  and  resembles  that  of 
the  Sanchi  tope  at  Bhilsa.  In  it  there  are  no 
gods,  no  figures  of  different  sixes,  nost  any  extra- 
vagance. In  the  Buddhist  caves  here,  there  are 
no  figures  of  Buddha,  nor  any  imagea  In  a 
Jaina  cave  near,  on  Khandagiri,  the  24  thir- 
tankara  with  their  female  energies  are  scolptored. 

The  Ajunta  are  the  most  complete  series  of 
Buddhist  caves  in  India,  without  any  mixture  of 
Brahmanism,  and  contain  types  of  all  the  rest. 
They  are  in  a  ravine  or  narrow  valley  in  the  ghat 
souUi  of  the  TaptL 

At  BauQy  in  a  ravine  or  small  valley  in  the  ghat 
on  the  north  side  of  the  vaUey  of  the  Ti^ti,  are 
three  ancient  Buddhist  caves. 

The  Karli  caves  are  dose  to  the  hiffh  road  from 
Poona  to  Bombay,  about  half-way  down  on  th« 
right-hand  side  of  the  valley  as  you  proceed 
towards  the  sea.  They  are  not  so  extensive  ai 
those  of  Ajunta,  but  they  are  purely  Baddhial 
The  largest  and  most  splendid  chaitya  cave  temph 
in  India  which  could  be  selected  for  reprodaeti( 
by  art,  is  the  principal  excavation  at  Karli,  and  ij 
is  also  intere^ing  as  the  oldest  Indian  work 
the  kind  known  to  exist  Karli  has  numi 
inscriptions  in  the  caves  in  the  Pali  language. 

The  Salsette  or  Kenheri  caves,  in  the  isUmd 
Salsette,  are  purely  Buddhist,  but  inferior  to  tli< 
of  Ajunta  or  Karli.  They  are  excavated  in  a  ~ 
in  the  midst  of  an  immense  tract  of  forest  oouni 
and  Mr.  Fergusson  supposes  thdr  date  to  be 
the  9th  or  10th  century  of  the  Christian  era 

Dhumnar^  about  40  miles  S.E.  from  Nemai 
but  dose    to  Chundivassa,    contains   Baddhi 
caves,  with  a  Brahmanical  rock  temple  b^j 
Those  of    Dhumnar,  like  the  caves    of 
contain  a  strong  admixture  of  Brahmanism, 

The  EUora  caves  are  excavated  in  a  porpU 
ritic  greenstone,  and  are  largdy  Brahmaiiici 
They  are  in  the  face  of  the  mountain  overlodciif 
the  valley  of  the  Gkxiavery,  dose  to  Roaa, 
burial-place  of  Dowlatabad,  and  where  ' 
Alamgir  i.,  is  interred. 

Those  of  Elephanta  are  entirely  Bi 
though  perhaps  of  the  same  age  as  th< 
Ellora.  The  oaves  of  Elephanta  overlook  i 
harbour  of  Bombay.  They  are  cat  in  a  has! 
rock  than  those  at  EUora.  These  cavea  arei 
the  island  of  Gharipuri,  called  by  Emopeq 
Elephanta,  an  island  in  Bombay  harbour.  Aom 
the  hundreds  of  fibres  there  sculptored,  e^ 
principal  deity  is  found.  Buddha  is  evidei^ 
from  his  size  and  sitoation,  a  prindpal  perBcn^ 
there. 

Mahabalipuram^  or  the  Seven  Pagodaa,  betn^ 
Covelouff  and  Sadras,  south  of  MiMraa,  has  bl 
described  by  Dr.  Babbington  in  vol.  iL  Tri 
R.  A.  S.,  p.  258 ;  and  bv  Messrs.  Chamben  I 
Qoldingham  in  A.  R.  vol.  L  p.  145,  and  v-  p*jp 
and  by  Mr.  Charles  Gubbins  in  Bengal  As.  I 
Journal.  The  Mahabalipur  caves  are  en 
Brahmanical,  and  have  been  excavated  af  ler 
the  other  series  were  formed  {FergMS$tm's  A 
cut  Temples  o^  India). 

The   inscnptions    of   kin^    Aaoka 

edicts  and  proclamationsL    KmgAsoki 

edicts  on  the  rocks  at  Dhauli  in  Cuttack, 
Gimar  in  Gujerat,  at  Kapurdagiri,  near  P< 
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var,  and  on  pilUurs  erected  in  different  parts  of 
the  ooantry.  In  the  thirteenth  edict  of  the  rock- 
ent  inacriptioDs,  he  mentions  havinff,  about  B.c. 
258^  fonned  treaties  of  alliance  with  Ptolemy 
Philadelphos,  Antiochns  Theos,  Antigonus  Gon- 
ifciia,  Mi^gas  of  Gjrene,  and  Alexander,  the  king 
of  Epiras  and  Macedonia,  mentioned  bj  Justin, 
far  the  protection  or  aid  of  his  oo-reliffionists  in 
their  dominions.  They  have  been  deciphered 
saooeanrely  by  J.  Prinsep,  Norris,  Dowson ;  and 
docidated  by  the  works  of  Btimonf,  Lassen, 
WikoDf  Kern,  Buhler,  General  A.  Gonningham, 
Gorpai  Inscriptionmn,  and  £.  Senart  in  Journal 
Asiatione. 

BUDGEROW.  Akolo-Hdid.  A  boat  in  use 
on  the  Gai^gos.    See  Boat. 

BUDBL  in  Hindu  astronomy,  the  planet  Mer- 
cnnTv  ana  Hindus  deem  it  fortunate  to  be  bom 
nader  this  planet.  Budh  presides  over  Wednes- 
day, Budhwar,  dies  Mercnrii.  In  one  of  the 
lodiafli,  be  is  represented  seated  on  a  carpet, 
holding  in  his  hands  a  sceptre  and  a  lotus;  in 
asother  he  is  shown  riding  on  an  eagle;  and 
diewhere  he  is  described  as  sitting  in  acar  drawn 
hf  Ikma ;  and  by  Ward  as  sitting  on  a  lion. 

BUDH,  an  ancestor  of  a  branch  of  the  great 

Sndo  people  of  a  time  prior  to  authentic  history. 

,    Be  is  traced  by  them  up  to  Brahma,  from  whom 

hedeaoends  throuefa  Atri,  Samudra,  Chandra,  or 

I    SoBia,  and  VrihaiSipatL     Bndh  is  said  to  hare 

^    jnsried  Ua,  daughter  of  Ikshwaku ;    and  the 

I    deseendanta  of  this  union  were,  in  succession, 

^   PunnaTa,  Aya  or  Yaon,  Nohas  or  Nohus,  and 

^   Yarat.    Ayn  or  Yaon  is  claimed  by  the  Tartar 

and  Ghineaegenealogists  as  their  great  progenitor ; 

I  mad  from  ^yat  sprang  three  great  lines,  the 

,   Tadn,  Pam,  juid  Gora  or  Oorvasa,  from  each  of 

I  whom  came  many  dynasties  ruling  on  the  Indus, 

in  Hindustan,  Assam,  Ava,  and   China.     The 

grmt  Hya  was  a  branch  of  the  Yadu  ;  and  five 

,  meoibers  of  it  formed  Panchalika  or  Panchaldesa, 

and  the  seed  of  Bajaswa  occupied  all  the  countries 

on  the  Indus.    Of  the  three  lines,  the  Yadu, 

ParUy  and  Dora,    the  Yadu  became  the  most 

iilartriooBL    The  descendants  of  Budh  and  Ha 

irere  known  as  the  Chandraransa,  Somavansa,  or 

Indnranaay  all  of  these  meaning  the  Lunar  race ; 

but  the  fame  of  the  Yadu  eclipsed  the  prior 

denipMtiona,  and  throughout  India  the  Lunar 

xaoB  came  to  be  styled  Yaduvansa.    The  Yadu 

beld  territorica  in  Hindustan  about  Allahabad, 

tnt  aeemingly  in  small  republican  states,  some 

of  which  were  staked  and  lost  at  play.    The 

yolatirea  then  fought  for  dominion,  for  eighteen 

dmjm,  on  the  field  of  Kum  Khet    There  was  no 

bttttiia  of  amies,  but  a  series  of  single  combats, 

"with  tveacfaeroos,  cruel  surprises,  during  which 

memtij   all    the  Yadu    fell,   and  at  the  dose, 

pfefcial  of  those  remaining  emigrated,  amongst 

iprbom  Krinhna  was  one.    The  st^  is  told  in  tbe 

Maiiabharala     After  the  combats,  the  Yadu  seem 

feo   liaTe  left  the  Ganges,  and   to   have   been 

BJtpeUed  from  Dwarica,  to  have  crossed  the  Indus, 

pgumed  Zabulisthan,  and  founded  Gktjniand  Samar- 

g^nd,  bet  to  haTC  swept  back  on  the  Indus  into 

i^ojcBat  and  the  Indian  desert,  from  which  they 

yxp^led  the  Langaha,  Johya,  Mohila,  etc.,  and 

ounded   ancoessfnlly   Tannote,    Derrawul,    and 

Fflynabnir.    They  are  now  known  as  tbe  Bhatti 

if  Jejaolmir,  the  Jharijah  of  Cutch  BhooJ,  the 

ribea  oocapytag  Kenowlee  and  Subbulghur  on 


the  Chambal,  and  the  Sumaitcha  on  the  Cbambal. 
The  great  Tuar  tribe  are  also  said  to  have  beeii 
of  Yadu  origin.  The  Hja  also  was  a  branch  of 
the  Yadu,  some  of  whom  formed  Panchaldesa  or 
Panchalika,  and  the  seed  of  Bajeswa  at  one  time 
occupied  all  the  countries  on  the  Indus.  The 
Bhatti  and  Jharijah  thus  trace  their  descent  from 
Budh  and  Krishna,  and  they  may  be  said  to 
occupy  the  Indian  desert  from  the  Sutlej  to  the 
ocean.  Budh  seems  to  have  been  tbe  first  emigrant 
from  Sakadwipa  or  Scythia,  into  Hindustan,  viz. 
about  B.C.  2400.  Between  Budh  and  Krishna  was 
a  period  of  1200  years.  But  his  descendants  had 
dcofied  Budh  •  and  in  Hindu  mythology  he  is 
described  as  the  son  of  Soma  or  Chandra  or  Indu, 
the  moon,  by  Rohini.  The  date  of  the  apotheosis 
of  Budh  is  not  known.  Prior  to  the  deification 
of  Krishna,  Budh  was  worshipped  by  all  the  Yadu 
as  the  great  ancestor  (Pitriswara)  of  tbe  Lunar 
race.  The  principal  shrine  of  Budh  was  at 
Dwarica,  where  he  still  receives  adoration  as 
Budha  Trivikrama.  But  by  the  deification  of 
Krishna,  whose  emblem  was  the  eagle,  Krishna'^ 
mysteries  superseded  the  simpler  worship  of 
Budh.  The  worship  of  Bal,  or  tbe  sun,  as  BaU 
nath,  and  of  the  moon  as  that  of  Budh,  seem 
to  have  co-existed,  and  an  amalgamation  had 
occurred,  as  the  serpent  was  made  to  twine  round 
the  lingam,  as  at  the 'shrine  of  Eklinga.  Colonel 
Tod  is  of  opinion  that  the  original  worship  of 
Budh  was  monotheistic,  and  that  prior  to  the 
rise  of  Vishnuism,  the  three  idolatrous  classes  of 
Hindustan  were  the  adorers  of  Sarya  and  the 
descendants  of  Budh,  who  preserved  tbe  serpent 
sign  of  their  race,  and  Krishna's  followers,  who 
adopted  the  eaffle.  There  seem  to  have  been 
56  clans  of  the  uidu,  who  were  distinguished  by 
names  of  animals, — taksbao,  the  serpent ;  aswa, 
the  horse ;  sassu,  the  bare  ;  lomri  or  nomri,  the 
fox,  etc.  etc— r<Mf «  Rajasthan,  i.  pp.  588-586. 

BUDHA-BASARA.  Sansk.  Budha-kakara, 
Tel.  Cardioepermnm  halicacabum.  Popular 
superstition  asserts  that  by  eating  its  seeds,  the 
understanding  ib  enlightened,  and  tbe  memory 
rendered  miraculously  retentive. — EIL  Fl,  And, 

BUDHA  DAS,  father  of  Upatisso,  who  built 
hospitals  for  cripples,  for  pregnant  women,  for  the 
blinds  and  diseased. 

BUDHA  GANGA,  also  Burba  Ganga,  the  old 
bed  of  the  Ganges,  from  which  the  stream  has 
shifted.  It  is  traceable  below  Hastinapur,  and 
also  below  Soron  and  KumpiL  T|ie  change  of 
bed  seems  to  have  occurred  since  the  time  of 
Akhwr.-^EUiot. 

BUDHA  GHCSHA  or  Budha. Ghosa,  a  Brah- 
man, a  native  of  Buddha  Gaya,;who  became  a 
convert  to  Buddhism.  He  lived  in  the  early  part 
of  the  5th  century  a.d.,  nearly  1000  years  after 
Sakya  Muni  (ob.  B.c.  548).  Me  went  to  Ceylon 
A.D.  480,  and  there  compiled  his  great  work,  the 
Yisuddhi  Magga,  or  Path  of  Holiness,  a  cydo- 
p0Bdia  of  Buddhist  doctrine.  He  was  subseq^nently 
employed  to  re-write  in  Pali  the  commentaries, 
which  had  been  handed  down  in  Singhalese. 
Mahendra,  son  of  Asoka,  is  supposed  to  have 
brought  the  Attha  Katta,  ancient  commentaries 
in  Pali,  to  Ceylon,  and  to  have  transited  them 
into  Singhalese,  which  Budha  Ghosha,  about  a.d. 
480,  re-translated  into  Pali  His  great  eloquence 
obtained  for  him  his  titular  name,  meaning  Voice 
of  Buddha. — Hardy's  Eastern  Monachism. 
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BUDHA  GUPTA,  a  king  who  governed  the 
country  between  the  Junma  luad  the  Nerbadda, 
about  the  eighth  oentuiy. 

BUDH-ASHTAMI.  Sansk.  A  Hindu  holiday, 
from  Budha,  Mercury,  and  Aahtami,  the  eighth 
lunar  day. 

BUDHAYA17A,  a  Hindu  philosopher,  who 
lived  in  Ilavratu,  the  countty  which  aurrounda 
Sumem.  He  taught  that  God  alone  is  unchaoge- 
able.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
law  treatise,  and  to  have  arranged  some  parts  of 
the  Vedas  into  chapters. — Ward^  ir.  p.  30. 

BUDH'S  BEGGING  POT,  the  Kasgal-i-Ali,  is 
a  circular  bowl,  4  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep  in 
the  centre ;  the  sides  are  4  inches  thick.  It  is  of 
black  porphyry.  It  is  in  a  comer  of  the  enclosure 
of  the  tomb  of  Sultan  Wais,  at  Kandahar. 

BUDHWAR,  Wednesday,  sacred  to  Budh,  and 
named  after  him.  Amongst  Hindus  it  is  a  day 
propitious  to  any  new  undertaking. 

BUDI.  Hind.  Among  Hindus,  the  period  of 
the  month  from  full  to  new  moon,  called  the 
dark  half  of  the  month. — EllioL 

BUDI-BUDAKI.  Can.  A  class  of  religious 
mendicants  in  Mysore. 

BUDIDE.    Tku    Ashea. 

Budide  Chatta,  Heliotropium  coromandelianum. 

Budide  Gumznadi,  Benincasa  cerifera,  Savi^ 
referring  to  the  white  powder  corering  the  fruit. 

Budide  Pannu,  a  fee  for  permission  to  bury  a 
oorpsa 

BUDIL.   Hind.   Picea  Webbiana,  P.  Pindrow. 

BUDEHES.    Hind.    Gordalis  Govaniana. 

BUDLA,orBuddaIL    Karn.    A  leather  bottle. 

BUDLEYUN.  Gbxek.  The  mooql  of  the 
Arabians  and  Groogal  of  India,  names  of  bdellium, 
also  of  the  Commiphora  Madi^B;ascarensis  tree. 

BUDRANJA  BOYA.  Hind.  A  small  species 
of  Melissa,  found  about  Ajmir,  where  it  is  con- 
sidered heating,  and  is  used  to  cleanse  the  blood ; 
one  seer  sells  for  two  rupees. — Gen.  Med,  Top* 

BUDRI.    BfiNO.    ZizyphuB  jujuba. 

BUDSHUR.    Hind.    Ephedra  Gerardiana. 

BUDU.    Hind.    Yiscum  attonuatum. 

BUDUMURU.  Tbl.  Sponia  orientalis,  Planch, 

BUFF. 
PeaapoflsteenbuffleSiFB.    Bufalo;  Onojo  di 
Peaude  buffle;Buffle,    „  Bufalo,     .    .    .     .    IT. 

Buffelhaute,    .    .    .  Geb. 

A  kind  of  leather  prepared  from  the  skins  of 
thick-hided  animals,  buffaloes,  oxen,  and  the  deer 
tribe.— Jf*CM/fecA;  Faulkner. 

BUFFALO. 
Bubaltu  Boffeltu,  Blum,      \  Bob  hnbalnBy  BHis, 
Bhains  (male).       .    HiND.    Karbo ;  Karbou,   Malat. 
Mhains  (female),  .        „      |  Moonding,  .    •    Sundan. 

The  buffalo  inhabits  Tibet,  but  is  domesticated 
in  India,  tiie  Indian  Archipelago,  and  southern 
Europe.  It  is  the  only  inaigenous  ruminant  of 
Ceylon.  They  are  frequently  albinos,  with  pink 
eyes.  The  finest  of  the  domesticated  buffaloes  of 
India  are  reared  in  the  Hyderabad  Dominions, 
west  of  Nirmul.  Some  naturalists  are  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  there  are  two  species.  They  are 
large,  ungainly-looking  animals,  with  great  horns ; 
but  a  domesticated  breed,  to  the  west  of  Nirmul, 
are  of  enormous  size,  almost  like  small  elephants, 
and  give  a  great  quantity  of  mHk.  They  are 
kept  as  milch  kine,  but  are  also  employed  as 
beasts  of  burden  and  draft ;  also  to  carry  sacks 
on  their  backs,  to  plough  with,  to  drag  carta. 


They  have  little  or  no  hair,  and  their  hides  look 
like  polished  leather.  They  require  to  be  in  a 
moist  climate,  or  to  be  immersed  in  water  daily. 
They  love  to  wallow  in  water  or  slimy  mod,  and 
often  roll  themselves  to  get  a  coating  of  it  A  large 
male  buffalo  is  more  than  a  match  for  a  tiger. 
It  has  large  fiat  horns,  some  curved  and  sooie 
long  (spirocerus  and  macrocerus).  Its  ribs  are 
lari^  flat,  and  white.  It  is  the  buffalo,  buffle,  and 
buffel  of  the  French  and  Germans.  In  the  Ham- 
bangtotte  countcy,  in  Ceylon,  the  vOlagen  an 
mudi  annoved  by  the  wild  ones,  that  mingle  with 
the  tame  when  sent  out  to  the  woods  to  pasture, 
and  it  constantly  happens  that  a  savage  stranger, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  tame  herd, 
resists  the  attempts  of  the  owners  to  drive  them 
homewards  at  sunsets  Being  an  animal  to  which 
water  birds  are  accustomed,  the  Singhalese  tndn 
the  buffalo  to  sport,  and,  concealed  behind  the 
animal,  browsing  listlessly  along,  they  guide  it  by 
ropes  attached  to  its  horns,  and  thus  creep  uodis- 
oovered  within  i^otof  the  flock.  In  the  norUiep 
parts  of  India,  they  are  similarly  trained  to  aasist 
the  sportsman  in  approaching  deer.  One  of  these 
sporting  buffaloes  sells  for  a  considerable  sum 
Between  1851  and  1855,  Liverpool  imported  fron 
India,  annually,  about  30,0(X)  of  its  hidel 
and  600  tons  of  horns.  The  male  buffalo  ii 
frequently  sacrificed  by  non-Aryan  races,  som^ 
times  in  considerable  numbers ;  and  only  in  185^ 
the  Government  of  Madras  ordered  the  magistratt 
of  the  Krishna  Division  to  forbid  the  cruel  rite  d 
Ammavaru,  wherein  bullocks  are  impaled  alive  ti 
appease  the  goddess  Devi,  and  avert  cholera 
On  that  occasion,  in  a  small  village,  from  twdfi 
to  twenty-four  bullocks  were  sacrificed,  as  ala 
several  hundred  sheep,  and  the  beads  of  th 
sacrificed  buffaloes  were  carried  in  procession  a 
the  heads  of  men.  There  are  two  gaienlb 
recognised  wild  species  of  buffaloes  in  Africa,- 
the  Gape  buffalo  (B.  caffer),  and  the  ahort-horafl 
buffalo  rBos  brachyceros). — Bikmore^  Trasdi 
StaL  of  Commerce ;  Tennent^s  Ceylon, 

BUFFALO  THORN,  Acacia  latronum. 

BUFONIA,  a  section  of  the  2d  sub-dass  c 
reptiles,  Batrachia,  and  order  Batraehia  safienti 
The  section  Bufonia  includes  the  familigg  Bfaim 
dermatidffi  and  Bufonidss.  Bufo  scabra,  tb 
Bengal  and  Java  toad,  abounds  in  the  marahes  i 
the  Lachen  valley,  adjoining  Tibet  This  isi 
remarkable  instance  of  wide  geographical  disto 
bution  for  a  batrachian,  which  is  common  at  th 
level  of  the  sea  under  the  tropics. — Hookery  Jom 

BUG,  an  insect  belodmng  to  the  family  Hen 
ptera,  several  genera  of  which  occur  in  loA 
Amongst  others  are  Cantuo  ooeUatas,  L^toscei 
marginalis,  CaUidea  Stoekerius,  etc  etc  Of  Ik 
aquatic  species,  the  gigantic  Beloetoma  Indiotf 
attains  a  size  of  nearly  three  inche&  Some^ 
them  are  most  attractive  in  cdour ;  a  green  oDti 
often  seen  on  leaves,  and  is  quite  inoffensivs) 
unmolested,  but  if  irritated  exhales  an  offeoaif 
odour. — Tennenfs  Ceylon, 

BUG.  Insects  known  as  coffee  bogs  have,> 
recent  years,  occasioned  anxiety  and  loesea  to  fit 
coffee  planters.  In  Ceylon,  the  first  regdailf 
worked  estate  was  opened  in  1825,  but  the  W 
does  not  seem  to  have  appeared  in  large  quantitif 
dll  1845,  when,  however,  it  began  to  spread  «ik 
such  rigidity,  that  in  1847  a  very  general  aho 
was  token  by  the  planters,  about  the  same  ti0 
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ttutt  the  potato,  vine,  and  olive  diaeaBes  began  to 
create  alann  in  £arope.  The  coffee  bug  aeems, 
however,  to  be  indigeDoaB  in  Ceylon,  for  the 
white  bog  has  been  foand  on  orange,  guaya,  and 
other  trees,  as  also  on  beet-root  and  other  yege- 
tibles,  and  the  brown  bag  attacks  the  guaya, 
hibjacus,  Izora,  Jasticia,  and  orange  trees — ^indeed, 
erery  plant  and  tree,  and  eyen  the  weeds,  on  a 
eoffee  estate,  particularly  such  as  are  in  gardens. 

When  a  coffee  tree  is  attacked  by  the  bug,  it  is 
dqniTsd  of  its  sap  and  its  nourishment,  whilst 
the  fungus,  which  neyer  fails  to  attend  on  the 
bog,  preyents  restoration  by  dosmg  the  stpmates 
thnmgh  which  the  tree  breathes  and  reBpires. 
Bug,  Mr.  Nietner  tdUs  us,  existed  on  the  estates  to 
an  incakulable  extent ;  none  were  belieyed  to  be 
quite  free  from  it.  Whole  estates  are  seen  black 
with  bogs,  £.«.  with  the  fungus;  and  he  asks, 
*  Am  I  wvong  in  saving  that  if  there  was  no  bug 
10  Geykn,  it  would  at  a  rough  guees  produce 
50,000  cwts.  of  coffee  more  than  it  actually  does? ' 
The  vahie  of  this  quantity  on  the  spot  being  about 
£1^,000,  this  sum  represents  the  aggr^ate  of 
the  amraal  loss  by  bug  sustained  by  Uie  Ceylon 

I      pianters. 

r  Mr.  Nietner's  observations  had  been  more  par- 

i  ticularly  confined  to  the  group  of  districts  around 
Peacock  HiU,  but  his  list  of  the  enemies  of  the 

I  eoffee  tree  holds  good  in  general  for  the  entire 
«offeer^pbn  of  Ceylon.  He  tells  us,  however, 
that  the  brown  and  white  bug  and  the  black 
and  white  grub  are  the  only  universal  and  im- 
portant  enemies  of  the  coifee  tree,  and  that 
the  deatmction  caused  bv  Arhines,  limacodes, 
Zeunra,  Phymatea,  Strachia,  and  the  coffee  rat, 
appear  to  be  of  a  more  local  and  occasional  nature, 
and  are  therefore  of  lees  imp(»tance.  There  are 
three  pests  which  are  chief, — the  white  bug,  the 
brown  bog,  and  the  black  bug. 

The  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  coffee 
bug,  he  tells  us,  is  most  capricious.  It  comes  and 
goea^ — now  rapidly  spreading  over  a  whole  estate, 
now  oonfining  itseu  to  a  single  tree  amongst 
thousands ;  here  leaving  an  estate  in  the  course 
eC  a  twelvemonth,  there  remaining  permanently. 
Sometimes  apreading  over  a  whole  estate,  some- 
times attacking  a  single  field,  then  leaving  it  for 
another  and  another.  But  the  white  buff  prefers 
diy,  and  the  brown,  damp  localities,  the  latter 
Mng  foond  more  plentiful  in  close  ravines  and 
amongst  heavy  rotting  timb^s  than  on  open  hill- 
■dca,  and  it  is  probably  to  this  predilection  that  the 
ahiftmg  of  the  insect  is  attributable.  The  bug 
of  eooTse  seeks  out  the  softest  and  most  sheltered 
parts  of  Uietree,  the  young  shoots,  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  clusters  of  berries.  The 
injoij  done  by  the  white  bug  seems  more  severe 
than  that  from  the  brown,  but,  not  being  so 
pientifn)  as  the  latter,  it  is  of  lees  general  import- 
smee.  The  white  bug  is  especially  fond  of  con- 
j^TC(gating  amoogst  the  clusters  of  berries,  which 
drop  off  from  the  injury  they  receive,  and  trees 
4>f ten  lose  their  entire  crop  in  this  manner.  The 
injury  prodnced  by  the  brown  bug  is  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  tree,  and  is  thus  more  general,  but  the 
crop  does  not  drop  off  altogether  nor  so  suddenly. 
With  white  bogs  on  an  eatate,  the  crop  can  hardly 
be  estimated ;  with  brown  bugs  it  can. 

Hie  WhUe  or  Mealy  Bug  is  the  Pseudococcus 
adoDidam.  The  male  insect  is  of  a  dirty  brownish 
colour,  and  slightly  hairy.      It  is  very  minute 


(very  mudi  smdler  than  the  female,  only  about 
lialf  a  line  long),  and  resembles  certain  small 
£phemerid»  or  May-flies.  The  female  is  oval, 
browniBh-purpIe,  covered  with  a  white  mealy 
powder,  which  forms  a  stiff  fringe  at  the  mama 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  two  setoe.  The 
larvae  and  pupae  are  active,  and  move  about.  The 
insects,  in  all  stages  of  development,  are  found  in 
Ceylon  all  the  year  round,  chiefly  in  dry  and  hot 
localities,  on  the  branches  of  trees,  and  on  the 
roots  to  one  foot  under  ground.  Mr.  Nietner  sa^s 
it  is  identical  with  the  species  naturalized  in  the 
conservatories  of  Europe.  It  is  pr^ed  upon  by 
the  Scymnus  rotundatus,  a  minute  beetle  of  the 
ladybird  tribe,  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  black 
and  pubeacent;  also,  the  yellow-coloured  and 
common  Encyrtus  Nietneri  and  the  black-coloured 
scarce  Chartococcua  muaciformis,  two  minute 
Hymenoptera  (wasps),  only  i'"  long,  and  the 
minute  whitish  mite,  Acarus  translucens.  Of  the 
members  of  this  family  of  insects,  the  Coooidae, 
some,  as  the  cochineal  and  lac  insects,  are  of  great 
economical  importance,  but  others,  as  the  sugar- 
cane blight  of  the  Mauritius,  the  Aspidiotus,  and 
the  coffee  bug,  are  exceesivdy  bai^ul  to  the 
gardener  and  agriculturist 

The  male  of  the  Brown  or  Scaly  Bug^  Lecaninm 
coffete,  is  of  a  clear  light  pinkish-brown  oolour, 
slightly  haiiy,  and  very  pretty.  It  is  more  delicate 
than  the  male  Psendoooocus.  The  females  when 
young  are  yellowish,  marked  with  grey  or  light 
brown ;  and  old  individuals  are  light  brown,  with 
a  dark  margin.  It  affects  cold,  damp,  and  close 
localities  8000  feet  in  height,  and  the  propagation, 
as  in  the  white  bug,  is  continuous.  The  brown 
bug  is  much  infected  with  parasites,  amongst 
which  the  most  common  are  eight  minute  Hy- 
menoptera (wasps)  with  brilliant  colours,-  but  a 
mite,  the  Acarus  translucens,  and  the  larva  of 
the  Chilocorus  circumdatus,  a  kind  of  ladybird, 
also  feed  on  the  bug.  In  the  larva  state,  the 
male  and  female  Iwown  bug  are  not  distinguish- 
able. The  number  of  eggs  produced  by  a  female 
brown  bug  is  about  700.  Those  of  the  white  bug 
are  not  so  numerous,  but  their  propagation  in 
Ceylon  is  continuous  throughout  the  year,  and 
this  explains  their  great  abundance  compared  with 
cold  countries,  where  the  produce  is  one  generation 
of  young  annually.  The  biown  bug,  particularly 
the  full-grown  f enude,  is  dreadfully  infested  with 
parasites^  which  thus  greatly  help  the  planter. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  coffee-planting 
could  be  carri^  on  without  their  aia  in  the 
destruction  of  the  bug. 

The  Black  Bug  is  Lecanium  nigrum,  but  the 
female  only  is  known.  In  colour  it  is  from 
yellowish-grey  to  deep  brown,  and  almost  black 
in  age,  and  of  a  shield-like  shape.  It  occurs 
alone,  but  also  inteimixed  with  the  brown  bug, 
but  it  is  much  leas  abundant,  and  therefore  not 
demanding  the  planter's  attention.  Its  occupation 
of  a  coffee  or  any  other  tree  gives  rise  to  the 
appearsnce  of  a  glutinous  saccharine  substance, 
which  has  receivea  the  name  of  honey-dew.  This 
is  either  a  secretion  of  the  bug,  or  the  extravasated 
sap  which  flows  from  the  wounded  tree,  or  pro* 
bably  a  combination  of  both.  A  fungus,  or  two 
fungi,  the  Syncladium  Nietneri  and  IViposporium 
Gai^eri,  seem  to  depend  on  tlus  for  yegetation,  as 
the  honey-dew  and  the  fungus  disappear  with  the 
bug. 
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Another  bag,  the  Strachia  geometricay  of  a 
yellowidh  colour,  but  marked  with  grey  and 
orange  on  the  upper  side,  was  found  at  Badulla. 
It  feeds  upon  the  juice  of  the  young  berries,  three 
per  cent,  or  more  of  which  were  said  to  have 
suffered  from  it.  It  is  allied  to  the  green  or  foetid 
bug ;  but  though  it  may  occasionally  cause  de- 
Btractioa,  there  is  no  fear  of  it  ever  becoming  a 
serious  nuisance. 

One  of  the  Aphidse,  Aphis  coffesB^  the  coffee  louse, 
is  found  in  small  communities  on  the  young  shoots 
and  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  cocoanut 
tree,  but  the  injuries  it  occasions  are  insignificant. 

Sereral  caterpillars,  the  Aloa  lactinea,  the 
Orgyia  Geylanica,  Euproctis  yirguncula,  the 
Trichia  exigua,  Narosa  conspersa,  the  Limacodes 
graciosa,  and  a  species  of  Drepana,  are  found  on 
the  coffee  trees,  but  they  do  not  cause  much 
injury.  Another  caterpillar,  however,  though 
fortunately  not  abundant,  the  Zeuzera  ooffeaa, 
destroys  many  trees,  both  young  and  old,  by 
eating  out  the  heart.  It  resembles  the  caterpillar 
of  the  goat-moth  of  England,  and  is  as  thick  as  a 
goose  quill.  It  generally  enters  the  tree  6"  or  12" 
from  the  ground,  ascending  upwards.  The  sickly 
drooping  of  the  tree  marks  its  presence. 

Black  Grub. — ^The  larva  of  the  moth  called 
AgroBtis  segetum  is  the  very  destructive  black 
grub.  This  pest  ia  about  an  inch  long,  and  is 
most  abundant  from  August  to  October.  The 
caterpillar  lives  in  the  ground,  but  comes  out  at 
night  to  feed,  and  is  very  common  and  injurious. 
They  attack  not  only  coffee  trees,  but  all  sorts  of 
vegetables  and  flowers,  and  are  very  destructive 
to  gardens  and  in  the  field,  as  the^  eat  every- 
thing that  is  artificially  raised,  despising  grass  and 
wee&.  Thev  generally  appear  only  on  certain 
fidds,  and  will  not  go  over  an  estate.  The  insect 
is  not  confined  to  Ceylon ;  its  ravages  are  well 
known  in  India,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
in  Europe,  where  it  injures  the  grain  and  beet- 
root crops.  In  Ceylon  it  only  attacks  young 
coffee  trees,  gnawing  off  the  bark  round  the  stem 
just  above  the  ground.  Where  the  trees  are  very 
small,  they  are  bitten  right  off,  and  the  tope  some- 
times partially  dragged  under  the  ground,  where 
the  grubs  may  easily  be  discovered  and  dislodged. 
The  damage  which  they  inflict  on  plantations 
may  be  estimated,  when  it  is  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Nietner  lost  through  them  in  one  season,  in 
certain  fields,  as  many  as  25  per  cent,  of  the 
young  trees  he  had  put  down. 

The  larva  of  a  little  moth,  the  Galleriomorpha 
lichenoides,  and  three  caterpillars  of  the  Boarmia 
leucostigmaria,  B.  Geylanica,  and  Empithecia 
coffearia,  are  found  on  coffee  trees  and  other 
plants  from  September  to  December. 

The  larva  of  the  Gracillaria  ooffeifoliella  mines 
the  ceffee  leaves ;  it  is  very  common,  but  of  no 
importance  to  the  planter. 

The  ravages  of  the  large,  well-known,  beautiful 
locust,  the  Pkymatea  punctata,  with  its  scarlet 
abdomen  and  vellow  and  bronze  above,  are  not 
continuous  in  the  coffee  tree,  but  are  occasionally 
▼ery  annoying.  A  swarm  settled  on  a  field  of 
one-year-old  coffee  and  gnawed  the  bark  off  the 
stems,  causing  them  to  throw  out  many  shoots, 
and  permanently  disfigured  ^ye  per  cent,  of  the 
trees.  They  do  not  touch  the  Illiuc  grass,  Saocba- 
rom  Konigii,  RetZy  but  seem  only  to  attack  culti- 
vated   plants    and   trees.      At   Tangalle    they 


destroyed  tobacco  plantations,  and  at  Matillee  in 
Kandy  the  native  grain  crops  were  injured  by 
these  locusts.  The  lartn  and  pupae  are  as  de- 
structive as  the  perfect  insects ;  but  this  seems, 
fortunately,  the  only  species  of  locust  that  does 
any  real  injury  in  Ceylon,  and  this  injury  is  in 
importance  not  to  be  compared  with  th^  done 
by  other  species  in  other  countries. 

White  Grub, — Under  this  name  are  included  the 
larvae  of  various  Melolonthidse,  the  cockchafers  of 
Ceylon,  which  do  much  harm  to  coffee  plantations, 
young  and  old,  by  eating  the  roots  of  the  treea. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Gordon  of  Rambodde  considers  th9 
white  grub  to  be  by  far  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
coffee  trees  which  the  planter  has  to  contend 
with,  as  he  never  knew  a  single  tree  recover  after 
their  attack ;  and  he  adds  that  they  had  destroyed, 
at  Rambodde,  in  two  years,  between  eight  and 
ten  thousand  fine  old  coffee  trees.  Mr.  Gordon 
used  to  dig  up  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  trees, 
and  take  out  such  grubs  as  he  could  find. 

Weevils. — The  family  of  the  weevils  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  amongst  the  beetles ;  and  in 
Ceylon,  as  in  Europe,  many  of  its  members  do 
much  injury  to  agricultural  produce.  Mr.  Nietner 
had  seen  nearly  the  whole  sweet  potato  (Batatas 
edulis)  crop  of  the  Negombo  district  destroyed  by 
one  of  them,  the  Cylas  sturcipennis.  The  common 
rice  weevils  Sitophilys  oryzsB,  is  another  instance  ; 
and  one  of  the  cocoanut  tree  destroyers  of  the 
Ceylon  low  country,  the  Spheenophorus  plant- 
pennis,  belongs  also  to  this  family.  The  Arfatnes  ? 
destructor,  a  beautiful  green  weevil,  Mr.  Nietner 
had  not  found  do  any  injury  to  coffee  trees ;  but 
Mr.  J.  Rose  of  Matturattee,  writing  to  him,  says, 
*  The  mischief  they  do  is  plentiful,  and  if  they  were 
as  plentiful  as  the  bug,  they  would  be  the  planter's 
worst  enemies.  Five  or  six  acres  were  completdjr 
covered  with  them,  and  they  consumed  almost 
every  leaf.  Year  after  year  they  appeared  upon 
the  same  place.  One  year  they  appeared  upon  a 
neighbouring  estate  in  great  force,  and  ran  over  at 
least  forty  acres.  The  same  thing  occurred  on 
l^ree  other  estates.' 

The  Acarus  coffem,  or  coffee  mite,  is  so  small  aff 
to  be  hardly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  red  spider  of  the  hotfaomes 
of  Europe.  Nearly  all  the  year  round,  but  chiefly 
from  November  to  April,  it  feeds  on  the  upp^r 
side  of  the  coffee  leaves,  giving  ihem  a  brovnush 
sunburnt  appearanca  Individual  trees  sidfer 
from  its  attacks,  but  the  aggregate  damage  frotn 
it  is  not  great. 

The  coffee  rat  of  Ceylon,  the  Gohmda  EttioUi^ 
occasionally  commits  much  damage,  seemingly  to 
get  the  bark,  for  they  do  not  seem  to  eat  the 
berries.  With  their  long  sharp  incisors  they  bite 
off  with  great  smoo&ness  the  smaller  and 
younger  branches,  generally  an  inch  from  the 
stem ;  and  should  the  plants  be  quite  yoong, 
just  taken  from  the  nursery,  they  bite  them 
right  off  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  and 
carry  them  to  their  nests  in  hollow  trees.  They 
appear  irregularly  at  intervals  from  the  jangk^ 
and  there  is  hardly  an  estate  that  does  not  now 
and  then  receive  a  visit  from  them.  The  natiTCi 
of  Ceylon  say  that  their  food  in  the  jungles  ia  a 
species  of  Strobilanthns,  called  Niln  in  Singhalese^ 
and  that  the  rats  only  issue  from  their  forest 
residence  and  attack  the  coffee  estates  when  their 
forest  food  fails. 
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The  injariea  from  other  animals  are  not  seriouB. 
A  aquirrd,  the  Scinms  Layardi,  which  eats  the 
eoffee  berries,  is  common  on  estates;  the  palp 
alone  is  digestible,  and  the  coffee  beans  are 
ditmped  on  logs  ci  wood  and  on  the  groand. 
Ja^^als  and  monk^rs  occasionally  do  the  same; 
this  is  called  parchment  coffee.  A  deer  will  now 
and  then  come  from  the  forest  and  nibble  the  tops 
of  the  young  trees. 

Mantis  tricolor,    Nietner,    the   Mantis  of  the 

coffee  tree,  is  green,  lower  wings  reddish,  with 

large  bladcish  spot  at  the  posterior  margin.   The 

female  m  1  inch  long,  with  14  inch  of  an  expanse 

of  wings.    The  male  is  considerably  smaller.    The 

eggs  are  deposited  upon  coffee  leaves,  in  ooooon- 

like  masses  of  |  of  an  inch  in  length,  but  drawn 

oat  farther  at  each  end.    As  to  the  remedies  to 

all  these  plagues,  Mr.  Nietner  tells  us  that  several 

meana  of  choking  the  extension  of  the  bug  have 

been  proposed  and  tried.    Amongst  these,  the  in- 

irodadion  of  the  red  ant;  but  their  bites  are  so 

ieree  and  painful,  that  the  coolies  refuse  to  go 

aoMMigat  the  trees  while   the   ants   are   there. 

Bobbing  off  the  bog  by  hand  has  been  tried,  but 

it  ean   only  be   attempted  upon   young  trees 

witboai  crop ;  Mr.  Kietner,  although  allowing  that 

r      as  immense  quanti^  of  bug  is  thus  destroyed, 

[      is     nerertheless    of    opinion    that   the     effect 

ii  bat  trifling.      He  thinks  that   the   applica- 

i      tbn  of  tar  to  the  roots  is  a  good  suggestion, 

akhoagh  he  is  obh'ged  to  admit  that  hitherto  no 

important  resolts  btve  been  achieved  by  it.    He 

»     adds  tiiat  high  cultivation  seems  to  have  the  effect 

I     of  throwing  it  off.     But  as  the  bug  seems  to 

I     depend  on  locality,  Mr.  Nietner  does  not  look  for 

f     any  benefidal  result  so  long  as  the  physical  aspect 

is  unchanged.    He  thinks  that  if  the  open,  warm, 

I     airy  pattenas  were  cultivated,  which  the  experi- 

f     nentB  on  a  large  scale,  tried  at  Passelawa,  show 

^     that  they  can  be,  the  brown  bug,  which  is  the  great 

destroyer,  would  not  find  the  conditions  favourable 

to  its  existenoe ;  or  perhaps,  if  estates  as  a  rule 

\     -were  made  smaller  than  they  generally  are,  if  the 

ledoction  in  acreage  were  counterbalanced  hj  a 

,     Irigfaer  system  of  cultivation,  universally  carried 

,     ovi,  the  bag  would  not  be  so  numerous  as  it  now 

p     is  (Mr.  Nietner).      In  the  Peninsula  of   India, 

p     borer  is  a  name  given  to  the  larva  of  certain 

^    esleopteroos  beetles,  which  injure  coffee  trees. 

f    "nere  are  two,  the  white  and  red  borer,  and  the 

chief  of  these  is  the  Xylotrechus  quadripes  of 

.    ChevTolat.    The  large  and  rapid  introduction  of 

eoffee-growing  into  Ceylon  and  India  has  shown 

,    that  the  phmt  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  many 

eneoues,  and  ignorance  (A  that  has  been  the  cause 

of  nueh  loss.     Coffee  trees  in  Coorg  have  also 

*    iMen  injured  by  the  rot,  a  disease  resulting  from 

'    improper  prunmg.     The  rot  attacks  and  decays 

I    the  eentre  of  the  stem.    In  Coorg,  when  the  tree  is 

SKltedDed  by  the  borer,  the  leaves  become  yellow 

'  juid  droop.    The  insects  are  generally  about  the 

diaaaeter  of  a  small  quill,  are  always  confined  to 

ebe  wood,  and  never  enter  the  bark  until  the  larva 

lias  done  its  work,  passed  through  the  pupa  stage, 

mod,  is  about  to  escape  in  the  form  of  a  beetle. 

Xbe  eggs  we  deposited  by  the  females  near  the 

x^x>i  of  the  tree,  and  the  pupa  borers  tunnel  up  the 

iaeart  of  the  plant— iVtetiier;  Dr.  BidU  on  Coffte 

jHantimg.    See  Coffee. 

BOO  (rf  Miana.    See  Argas. 
BUGOLECONDA,  a  steep  basaltic  hill  rising 


about  1200  feet  above  the  plain  near  Innaoonda,  in 
the  Guntur  collectorate  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
and  remarkable  for  the  frequent  earthquakes 
which  occur  at  it  No  crater  has  been  observed, 
but  it  has  three  peaks,  the  central  one  being  the 
highest.  The  name,  meaning  the  charcoal  hill, 
has  been  given  to  it  from  the  black  colour  of  its 
rocks.  -About  the  year  1840  earthquakes  occurred 
several  times  in  one  month,  and  large  stones 
rolled  from  the  hill  to  the  plains.  Heynes  says 
(Tracts,  pp.  108-117)  the  Chicota  hill  has  frequent 
earthquakes,  and  that  the  Ongole  hill  eeemed  to 
affect  the  compass. 

BU-GHYEE-PHYOO.  Burm.  Clerodendron 
viscosum,  Vent. 

BUGIO,  in  Japan,  a  civil  oflScer  who  exercises 
controlling  powers  over  collectors,  interpreters,  and 
other  inferior  oflScers.    See  Japan. 

BUGIS  or  Bugi,  a  bold,  self-reliant,  maritime 
people  of  Celebes,  of  which  they  occupy  the 
northern  part,  and  are  known,  in  consequence,  as 
Macassar  men.  The  Bugis,  originally  from  the 
same  stock  as  the  Malay,  are  superior  to  all  other 
natives  of  the  Archipelago  in  their  spirit  of 
adventure.  They  are  a  brave,  active,  haughty, 
fierce,  and  vigorous  race.  They  love  justice,  and 
are  faithful  to  their  bonds,  but  seldom  forgive 
injuries.  Under  the  name  of  Macassars,  they  form 
the  flower  of  the  colonial  troops  in  the  Dutch  ser-* 
vice.  Macassar  was  the  most  notorious  place  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  for  the  Bugis  people  to  run 
amok.  On  the  average,  ope  or  two  occurred 
in  the  month.  It  was  in  fact  the  national  mode 
of  committing  suidde  amongst  the  natives  of 
Celebes,  and  was  therefore  the  fashionable  mode 
of  escaping  difficulties.  Ten  or  twenty  persons 
were  sometimes  killed  and  wounded  at  one  of  the 
amok.  Stabbing  and  killing  at  all  he  meets,  the 
amok  runner  is  at  last  overpowered,  and  dies  in 
ail  the  excitement  of  battle.  It  is  a  delirious  in- 
toxication, a  temporaiT'  madness,  absorbing  everv 
thought  and  action  (Wallace,  L  p.  174).  Although 
they  bear  some  personal  resemblance  to  l£e 
Malays,  arising  probably  from  a  common  origin, 
in  every  quality  but  courage  they  are  essentially 
different.  Exposed  to  the  same  temptations,  and 
most  skilful  and  adventurous  navigators,  they 
have  never  adopted  the  occupation  of  piracy,  but 
abhor  and  resist  it,  and  defend  themselves  against 
the  Malay  prahus  with  the  most  heroic  and 
desperate  valour  whenever  they  are  attacked, 
proceeding,  if  overpowered,  to  blow  up  their 
vessels  rather  than  submit.  The  poorest  of  these 
hardy  islanders  is  as  impatient  of  a  blow  as  a 
European  gentleman ;  and  it  is  permitted  to  any- 
one to  avenge  an  affront  by  the  death  of  the 
person  who  offers  it  A  more  than  Spartan 
training  is  bestowed  on  children.  The  males  at 
the  age  of  five  or  six  are  removed  from  their 
parents,  lest  they  should  be  made  effeminate  by 
indulgence,  and  they  are  not  restored  to  their 
family  until  they  are  of  an  age  to  marry.  They 
are  the  Phodnicians  of  the  Indian  Archipelago; 
and  there  is  not  a  coast,  from  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Australian  contment  to  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
where  their  ships  are  not  habitually  seen.  They 
leave  their  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  eastern 
monsoon  on  a  trading  voyage,  and  proceed  west- 
ward until  they  reach  Singapore.  With  vessels  of 
peculiar  build,  of  from  forty  to  fifty  tons  burden, 
they  conduct  almost  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the 
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Archipelaga  They  own  at  least  1000  ships,  the 
outwuxl  carfloes  ooDsistiiig  of  cotton  cloths,  gold 
dust,  edible  birds*  nests,  tortoiseshell,  trepang  or 
sca-^ugs  for  Chinese  epicures,  scented  woods, 
coffee,  and  rice ;  and  in  spite  of  the  jealous  aod 
restrictiye  policy  of  the  Dutch,  they  have  greatly 
Gontributea  to  diffuse  British  manufactures 
throuffhout  the  islands  of  the  eastern  seas. 

In  Uie  beginning  of  the  western  monsoon,  they 
go  in  great  numbers  to  the  Aru  islands,  which  is 
the  principal  rendez7ons  for  the  people  of  Geram, 
Goram,  the  Ki  islands,  Tenimber,  Baba,  and  the 
adjacent  coast  of  New  Guinea,  a  distaDoe  from 
Macassar  of  upwards  of  1000  mile&  Th^  cany 
English  calicoes,  cotton  goods  of  their  own 
manufacture,  Chinese  gongs,  and  arrack ;  and  the 
return  cargoes  are  tortoiM^eil,  mother-of-pearl 
sheU,  pearls,  birds  of  paradise,  and  trepang,  the 
Malay  term  for  all  the  linds  of  holothunse  or  sea- 
cucumbers.  Of  trepang  alone  about  14,000  nikuls 
are  yearly  shipped  from  Macassar,  of  a  vMue  of 
600,000  dollars,  or  £150,000.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  annual  value  of  goods  carried  by  the 
Bngis  to  the  Axu  islands  from  Macassar  alone  is 
80,000  dolliun,  or  200,000  guildeiB ;  and  of  those 
taken  to  the  Aru  group  from  other  places,  20,000 
dollars,  or  50,000  guiloers.  Bugis  are  subdivided 
into  man^  nations, — united,  however,  by  the 
common  Ues  of  similar  language  and  similar  in- 
stitutions. There  is  but  one  of  their  tribes 
distinguished  for  maritime  enterprise  and  com- 
mercial spirit,  the  Wajo  or  Tu-wajo  people. 
Their  original  site  is  in  the  interior  of  Celebes,  on 
the  northern  banks  of  an  extensive  fresh-water 
lake,  24  miles  in  breadth,  from  which  a  river 
issues,  to  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Boni.  Their  voyages 
extend  from  Siam  to  N.  Guinea,  and  from  Manilla 
to  Acheen.  They  are  the  great  carriers  of  the 
Archipdago.  In  the  year  1825  they  had  786 
trading  pn^us.  Amongst  the  Bugis  traders  to 
the  east,  Kilwara  is  their  metropolis.  It  is  a  mere 
sandbank,  lying  between  Coram  Laut  and  Xissa, 
and  offers  good  anchorage  in  both  monsoons. 
Horses  are  bought  at  €k>rontoto  in  Celebes. — 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  222,  p.  502  ;  Bikmort,  101 ; 
Oriental  Herald,  vii.  p.  140. 

BUGLAR,  a  tree  of  Chutia  Na^pur;  its  bark, 
powdered,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  glue. 

BUGLI.    Hind.    Spirsea  Lindleyana. 

BUGO,  of  the  Philippines,  Chavica  seriboo,  Miq, 

BUGRA.    Hind.    Gynandropsis  pentaphylla. 

BUGRI.    Hind.    Cleome  ruta. 

BUGTI,  a  wild  Baluch  tribe  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Indus,  near  Shikarpur,  in  the  hills  east 
of  Lehrat  They  are  one  of  the  great  Rhind  tribes. 
Some  of  them  are  serving  in  the  Panjab  cavaky, 
and  many  were  in  the  Sind  service.  They  are 
subjects  of  the  khan  of  Kalat.  The  Bugti  and 
Murree  occupy  the  mountain  district  which  ex- 
tends eastward  to  the  south  of  Sind  and  Kutchi. 

BUG-TRORA.    Mahb.    Tecoma  undulata. 

BUHIRA.    Beno.    Terminalia  mbrica. 

BUHOOARL  BENa.  Cordia  myxa,  C.  lati- 
folia,  Terminalia  bellerica,  T.  Moluccana. 

BUHOW,  a  tribe  lying  south  of  Kashmir,  little 
reclaimed  from  barburism. 

BUI,  Hind.,  seemingly  from  Bhoom,  land,  un- 
cultivated land.  The  name  of  several  plants, — 
the  Crotalaria  burhia;  Agathotes,  q>.;  Francseuria 
crispa;  Ballota  limbata;  Plectnmthas  rugosus; 
^ruabovii;  Panderia  pilosa. 
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Boi  Champa,  Enmpferia  rotunda. 

Bui-Choti,  Anabasis  multiflora. 

Bui  Madaran,  Achillea  millifolium,  Artemitta 
Indica,  Artem.  vestita,  Wall 

Bui-Mung,  and  Bui-Singh,  Arachis  hypogaa 

Buin  Aonlah,  Phyllanthus  niruri. 

Buin  Kaviti,  Feronia  elephantnm. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS.    In  the  PeDmaoU 
of  India,  all  the  most  ancient  buildings  an  of 
stone,  while  tiie  edifices  of  the  past  five  hundred 
years,  oompriong  some  of  the  most  stupesdoos 
piles,  are  of  bricL    The  great  religious  instxtntioia 
of   Sri   Sailam   in   Cuddapah,  at    ConieTeram, 
Chellambram,  Srirangam,  the  temples  at  Taajon, 
Gangondaram,  and  Tribhuwanam,  the  ruina  at 
Bijanagar,    Bijapnr,  Gogi,  and   Kuiburga,  the 
pagoda  at  Leepichi  in  the  BellMy,  and  that  at 
Tarpatri  in  the  Cuddapah  district,  monuments  of 
ancient  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  art^  are  of  stone. 
Those  connected  with  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  called  into  being  by  the  exigencks  of 
reli^n,  always  the  b^t  stimulus  to  works  ol 
design,  have  suffered  more  from  sectarian  zeal 
than  the  ravages  of  time,  and  they  are  widely 
scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Sculptured   stones,   fortifications,   temples,  and 
works  of  irrigation  are  found  in  every  direction, 
and  not  only  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
science  and  civilisation  at  various  periods^  but  throw 
a  valuable  light  on  other  subjects  of  inquiry. 
The  ncent  Mvent  of   tiie  British  nation  into 
India,  the  efforts  needed  to  obtain  a  standing- 

Slaoe,  and  the  duty  devolving  on  them  of  intto- 
udng  useful  public  works,  have  all  hitherto 
prevented  them  from  engaging  in  ornamental 
architecture.  The  cupola  of  She  Presbyterian 
church  at  Madras,  bmlt  by  Colonel  de  Havi- 
land.  is  good,  and  there  are  a  few  ornamental 
bniloings  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  But  worka 
such  as  the  Ganges  Canal,  the  &>uthem  Coast 
Canals,  already  extending  almost  from  the  Brah- 
maputra and  the  Ganges  to  the  weatem  coast, 
the  great  dams  across  the  Godavery  and  the 
Kistna,  the  tunnelling  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus, 
the  roads  everywhero,  from  Cape  G<MDoxin  tc 
Tibet,  the  railroads  with  their  stupendous  hiidges, 
and  the  irrigation  canals,  already  in  vastneai 
and  in  public  usefulness,  surpass  all  that  Aryan, 
Hindu,  Buddhist,  Pathan,  Moghul,  or  Arab  rulen 
had  done  during  their  previous  dOOO  years  of  oocit 
pation.  The  Moghul  dynasties  of  India,  besida 
palaces  and  tombs,  porticos  and  mosques,  left  i 
few  useful  sarai  and  bridges,  but  many  of  thea 
were  erected  by  private  persons. 

In  the  northern  part  <k  the  Poiinsula,  from  tb 
Central  Provinces  to  the  Godavery,  is  a  grei 
greenstone  area,  the  trap  flowing  over  and  cover 
ing  sedimentary  rocks;  and  in  the  east,  in  tb 
province  of  Hyderabad,  is  a  vast  Plutonic  ou( 
burst  of  granite.  On  the  south  of  this  graniti 
and  volcanic  rock  there  had  been  an  estoail 
extending  from  north  of  Madras  to  the  EJatna 
and  from  the  Bay  ol  Bengal  up  the  Slistoa  ad 
Pennar  to  the  sources  ol  the  Gutpurba  and  Mti 
purba,  and  it  is  now  filled  with  distorted,  brokea 
upraised  limestone,  blue  date,  and  sandstone 
from  near  Curcnmbonry,  tlkrough  Taipatsi 
Cuddapah,  Kumool,  to  Kidadgi  and  Belgaom.  ^ 
the  south  of  that  narrow  gulf  is  tiie  great  naaitf 
tract  of  Bellary  and  Mysore,  succeeded  rortbi 
south,  about  Trichinqpdy  and  Madura,  with  otb« 
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limestone  beds,  both  fosuliferoiia  and  non^foasili- 
f eroufl ;  and  from  these  volcanic,  metamorphic,  and 
aqneoos-formed  rocks,  building  stones  are  drawn. 

LateriU  rock  is  a  day  iron  ore  peculiar  to  India; 
it  is  widely  diffused,  and  has  be^  largely  used  in 
India.  The  Arcade  Inquisition  at  Goa  is  built  of 
it ;  also  St^  Mary's  Church,  Madras,  and  the  old 
fortress  at  Malacca. 

Trap-TuffOj  sometimes  white,  sometimes 
greenish  or '  purple,  resembles  laterite  in  the 
quali^  of  being  easily  out  when  raised,  after- 
wards hardeniug  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is 
used  as  a  buildiug  stone,  and  suits  well  for 
basins,  troughs,  ami  aqueducts;  it  is  not  very 
exteDsirely  employed. 

LUMorol  Concrete  is  iuTanably  found  close  by 
the  sea-shore,  and  is  so  named  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  artificial  stone  formed  by  the  cementation 
of  sand,  gravel,  or  other  coarse  material,  by  lime 
or  mortar.  It  is  composed  of  the  material  prevail- 
ing on  the  flhores, — of  sheUs,  sand,  gravel,  and 
p^blea, — and  varies  in  its  character  wiUi  the  rocks 
m  the  neighbourhood,  being  mioaceous  towards 
Cochin  and  Tellicherry,  from  the  quantity  of  sand 
and  other  nodules  from  the  granite  and  gneiss; 
gravelly  to  the  north  of  Bombay ;  and  around  it, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  fragments  of  shells. 
Along  Uie  shores  of  Sind,  Arabia,  and  the  Red 
Sea,  uiough  the  material  composing  it  is  abundant 
in  a  position  similar  to  that  m  which  it  exists  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  but  it  is  nowhere  cemented 
into  stone.  Even  in  Bombay  the  cementation  is 
fax  hpm  invariable.  The  principal  quarries  are 
at  Versova,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of 
Bombav,  where  the  shore  is  sheltered  by  a  vast 
dyke  of  basalt,  formerly  submerged. 

The  sand  is  first  removed,  and  the  rock  is 
smoothed  on  the  surface.  A  space  about  twelve 
£eet  each  way  is  next  divided  into  slabs  one  foot 
square,  the  grooves  between  them  being  cut  with 
a  hght,  flat-pointed,  single-bladed  pick.  These 
are  rateed  successively  by  a  tool  something 
between  an  adze  and  a  mattock,  a  single  stroke  of 
whidi  is  in  general  sofBcieot  for  the  detachment 
of  each  from  its  bed.  The  blocks  thus  cut  out 
and  raised  being  laid  aside,  the  bed  is  once 
flsore  smoothed,  and  the  operation  resumed,  till 
the  pit  reaches  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet 
TUs  variety  ol  building  material  is  brought  in 
vast  quantities  to  Bom^ny,  where  a  large  portbn 
of  the  native  houses  are  built  of  it.  It  is  not  verv 
strong,  but,  with  the  admirable  cmnent  employed, 
It  makes  a  good  and  economical  waUL 

Trap, — hi  the  Dekhao,  the  most  massive  stmc- 
teres  are  raised  and  carved  on  trap  with  delicacy 
and  oonectnees.  The  favourite  material  for  the 
over -ground  Mahomedan  t<HnbBtone  is  basalt, 
and,  aner  many  hundred  vears,  the  Arabic  letters, 
carved  in  relief,  are  as  sharp  as  on  the  day  they 
were  first  cut.  The  vaults  and  domes  of  tombs 
and  temples  are  commonly  bolted  with  iron  from 
top  to  Dottom;  and  in  many  cases,  instead  of 
acaffoldinff,  the  structure  is  surrounded  with  a 
xtMigh  wall,  ten  or  twenty  feet  off,  the  interval 
between  being  filled  up  with  earth ;  a  long  inclined 
pfaoe  serves  for  raising  the  stonea  A  mj^^nificent 
tftructnre  of,  this  sort,  the  tomb  of  one  of  the 
Owalior  prinoss^  has  stood  half -finished  near 
I'oona  since  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century, 
juod  here  native  architecture  may  be  seen  in  per- 
fection in  all  stages  of  advanoement. 
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The  only  other  building  material  at  the  Bombay 
Presidency  consists  of  a  fine-grained  variety  of 
nnmmulite,  like  Bath  oolite,  called,  from  the  name 
of  the  place  whence  it  comes,  Porebunder  stone. 

All  over  India,  bricks,  laterite,  and  day  are 
hugely  used;  in  the  Mauritius,  stone  and  slabs 
of  coral  rocL  In  many  parts  of  Bengal,  wattle* 
work  is  in  use  for  houses. 

Since  Indian  railroads  were  commenced,  with 
their  great  spanning  bridges,  the  rocks  of  all  their 
neighbourhoods  have  been  largely  utilized ;  and 
buildings  formed  of  the  greenstones,  granites,  lime* 
stones,  clayslate,  and  sandstones  are  everywhere 
to  be  seen.  Throughout  the  great  volcanic  district 
of  the  Dekhan,  the  various  kinds  of  greenstone 
are  largely  used.  On  the  blue  slate  formation, 
along  the  valleys  of  the  Kistna  and  Tumbudra, 
and  on  the  compact  limestone  formation  on  each 
side  of  these  rivers,  houses  have  ever  been  fcMrmed 
from  these  materials ;  but  the  favourite  rock  for 
ornamental  purposes  in  the  Buddhist  and  Hindu 
temples  ol  peninsular  India,  is  the  dark  basaltio 
greenstone,  often,  from  its  hifh  polish,  called 
black  marble.  In  an  ancient  underground  teocmle 
at  Bijapnr  this  basalt  is  alone  employed,  ^le 
Brahmanical  and  Buddhist  caves  of  EUora  and 
Ajunta,  and  the  smaller  caves  at  Mominabad,  are 
excavated  out  of  the  greenstone  and  greenstone 
amygdaloid.  At  Ellora  they  are  about  twenty  in 
number,  in  the  face  of  the  mountain,  almost 
scarped  as  it  falls  into  the  valley  of  the  Godavery ; 
a  similar  number  are  at  Ajunta,  in  a  ravine  near 
the  scarped  ghats  overlooking  Eandesh.  Those 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irawadi,  near  Prome, 
look  on  the  river.  In  Madras  and  Calcutta,  and 
in  Indian  towns  generally,  brick  in  the  ordinary 
building  material.  In  the  whole  of  Burma  and 
the  Tenaaserim  Provinces,  the  houses  are  on  posts, 
and  built  of  wooden  planks  with  shingled  roofs. 

Of  the  rocks  of  aqueous  origin,  the  sandstones, 
slates,  and  limestones,  the  whole  of  the  valley  of 
the  Kistna,  and  great  parts  of  the  valleys  of  its 
affluents,  the  Gutpurba,  Malpurba,  Bhima,  Tunga, 
Bhudra,  and  Tumoudra,  and  much  of  the  valley  of 
the  Godavery  and  of  the  valleys  of  its  northern 
affluents,  have  limestone,  clayslate,  and  sand- 
stone rocks,  and  the  houses  and  more  extensive 
buildings  are  all  buQt  of  these.  The  compact 
limestone  of  Kumool,  westward  to  the  Bhima,  is 
an  excellent  building  material. 

The  whole  of  the  Kymore  range  in  Shahabad  is 
described  as  of .  mountiun  limestone,  which  also 
shows  itself  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Sone  as  far 
at  least  as  Mungeysur  peak  in  Mirzapur ;  and  it 
crops  up  at  Rhotas,  forming  a  sloping  base  to  the 
precipitous  sandstone  rock.  Below  the  mountain 
limestone  is  one  of  a  plush  grey  colour,  mixed  with 
occasional  crystals  of  calc  s^r;  this,  like  the 
Kumool  stone,  is  admirably  suited  for  lithography. 
Below  the  latter,  in  Kymore,  is  a  limestone  of  a 
hard,  tenacious,  almost  indestructible  composition, 
admirably  suited  for  building. 

The  sandstones  of  the  ^more  range  have  a 
high  commercial  value  at  Chunar  and  Minapur, 
being  used  as  flagstones  and  for  <vnamental  pur- 
poses, the  proximity  of  the  Ganges  affording  an 
easv  river  carriage ;  otherwise  they  are  the  worst 
and  most  destructible  description  of  stone  in  the 
range.  The  millstones  of  Chynepore,  Sasseram, 
and  Tilowthoo  (perhaps  also  Akbarpur),  are 
famous,  but  must  always  be  dear  in  a  distant 
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inarket,  for  want  of  river  carriage.  The  Sone 
causeway  and  the  Koylwan  railway  bridge  are 
built  of  the  dense  sandstone  of  Sasseram ;  little 
quantities  are  found  in  the  higher  portions  of  the 
ranee  towards  Rhotas.  The  best  stone,  while 
easily  workable,  is  almost  as  hard  as  granite,  and 
may  be  had  of  any  colour,  white,  crystalline,  blue, 
grey,  and  all  shades  to  a  dark  red. 

Flexible  sandstone  is  found  at  Ulwar,  Jhend, 
and  Jubbulpur. 

At  the  Panjab  Exhibition  held  at  Lahore,  there 
was  a  good  collection  of  building  materials  from 
SiUii  Balabgarh  in  the  Dehli  district,  including 
the  red,  the  spotted,  and  the  light-coloured  sand- 
stone so  much  used  in  the  large  buildings  of 
Upper  Hindustan ;  and  from  the  same  place  were 
polished  blocks  of  white  marble,  and  a  pretty 
dappled  grey  marble,  called  Namaul  marble,  from 
the  Hissar  district.  From  the  Kangra  district 
there  was  sent  grey  limestone,  sandstone  of  two 
sorts,  both  good  for  building,  and  granite.  Some 
nice  workable  sandstone  sent  from  Madhopore 
must  come  from  the  hills  above  that  place.  From 
Kashmur  there  was  some  black  marble,  and  some 
polished  slabs  of  serpentine,  which  is  found  at 
Tashgaon  in  Little  Tibet.  The  Salt  Ranfire,  Jhelum, 
and  Shahpur  districts  possess  good  building  stones, 
sandstone,  and  calcareous  sandstone ;  from  Jhelum 
were  specimens  of  marble  which  might  become 
useful  for  building,  with  gypsum  or  alabaster  of 
the  same  hills.    S^  Architecture. 
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Sea,  Bom.  Geo.  Trans,  ix.  p.  39;  Catalogue 
of  Remarkable  Hailstorms  in  India,  ibid.  p.  184, 
Rep.  Brit.  Ass.,  1850;  Notice  of  Remarkable 
Meteors  in  India,  Bom.  Geo,  Trans,  ix. 
p.  197,  Rep.  Brit  Ass.,  1849  and  1852 ;  Outline 
of  the  Operations  of  the  British  Troons  in  Sind 
and  Afghanistan,  Bombay  1843 ;  Annals  of  India 
for  1848-49;  On  Woods  in  India  in  1849,  Edin. 
Phil.  Jl.  (Jameson's),  1851,  ii.  p.  52;  On  the 
Evidence  of  the  General  Upheaval  and  Depression 
around  the  Sea-diores  of  India  and  Northern 
Europe,  ibid.  1851,  Edin.  Ph.  Jl.  1851,  Bom. 
Geo.  Trans.  Reports,  1850-51,  Rep.  Brit.  Ass., 
1851 ;  On  the  Visible  Appearance  of  the  Seasons 
in  Western  India,  without  reference  to  Instru- 
mental Observation,  Rep.  Brit.  Ass.,  1851; 
Desultory  Remarks  on  the  Oriental  Sculptures 
or  the  Runic  Stones  of  Scotland,  Bom.  Ass. 
Trans,  ii.  p.  43,  BL  Ass.  Trans.  1851;  On  a 
Cheap  Form  of  a  Thrashing  Mill  employed  in 
England,  and  well  suited  for  India,  Bom.  Agri 
Trans. ,  1842 ;  On  the  Various  Forms  of  Windmills 
in  use  in  Europe  and  Egypt,  with  Water-raising 
Machines  made  use  of  in  the  East,  with  numerous 
illustrations,  Bombay  1848,  folio;  On  the  Con- 
nection betwixt  Oriental  and  Scandinavian  Anti- 
quities, Bl.  Ass.  Trans.,  1852 ;  On  the  Volcanoes, 
volcanic  Phenomena,  Hot  Springs,  etc.,  betwixt 
the  line  and  32''  N.,  Bom.  Geo.  Trans.,  1852, 
X. ;  On  the  Geology  of  Bombay  and  the  AdjcMning 
Islands,  ibid. 

He  acc^ted  employ  under  the  Government  of 
India  at  Allahabad,  but  became  ill,  and  returned 
to  Calcutta,  where  he  died.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  students  of  physical  science  in 


India,  and  one  of  the  veterans  of   the  Indian 
press. — Dr.  BnUVi  Catalogue. 

BUJI  BABBAR.  Hind.  Eriophorum  oomosom. 

BUJLO.    HiKD.    Oreoseris  lanuginosa. 

BUJOOR.    Beno.    Corypha  elata. 

BdJRA.    Hind.    Cleome  ruta. 

BUJRA,  a  large,  commodious,  but  generally 
cumbrous  and  sluggish  boat,  having  more  preten- 
sions to  comfort  than  speed,  used  for  joumejrs  op 
the  Granges.     See  Boat. 

BUK  or  Buka.    Beno.    Agati  grandiflora. 

BUK.  Hind.  Land  recovered  by  the  receaaion 
of  a  river.  Bukara,  land  left  by  a  river,  bat 
rendered  useless  by  a  covering  of  sand. 

BU'KALAMUN.    Arab.    Chameleon. 

BUKAN.  Hind.  Eclipta  erecta,  Ltppia  nodi- 
flora. 

BUKAYUN.    Perb.    Melia  sempervirens. 

BUKBUR.    Arab.    Fruit  of  Cassia  fistula. 

BIJKCHI.     HiKD.    Conysa  anthelmintica. 

BUKEPHALA,  a  city  built  on  the  scene  of 
Alexander's  battle  with  Porus.  Strabo  saya  it 
was  on  the  left  bank,  where  Alexander  bad 
crossed ;  Plutarch  says  it  was  near  the  Hydaspes, 
where  Bucephalus,  Alexander's  horse,  which  was 
killed  here,  was  buried ;  Arrian,  Diodorus,  Curtins, 
and  Justin  say  it  was  opposite  to  Nikaaa.  Accord- 
ing as  we  follow  Strabo  or  Arrian,  it  was  a!b 
Dilawar  or  at  Jalalpur,  each  of  them  6  miles  from 
Mong,  the  battlefidd  of  Nikaea. — Cunningham^ 
p.  177. 

BUKHARA,  the  capital  of  a  khanate  in  Central 
Asia,  the  chief  point  of  Central  Asiatic  trade.  Its 
name  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Vihara,  a  Buddhist  monastery,  but  Mahomedan 
authors  say  that  Bukhar  meant  Majma-i-ilm,  Ce. 
a  nlace  for  the  collection  of  knowledge,  that  is,  a 
college  or  schooL  Turks  pronounce  the  word 
Bukhara,  while  the  Persians  say  Bokhara.— 
Vambery,  Bokhara,  p.  14. 

BUKHARIA,  also  caUed  Little  Bnkharia,  also 
Eastern  Turkestan,  bounded  on  the  nort^  by 
Mongolia,  on  the  east  by  the  Shami  or  Kobi 
desert,  on  the  west  by  Kokhand  and  Badakhshan, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Tsnng  Lung  or  Kora- 
koram  range  of  Mis,  which  separates  Little 
Bukharia  from  Little  Tibet  The  inhalHtants  of 
Little  Bukharia  speak  Turki,  and  profess  the 
Mahomedan  religion.  The  Uigour  Hoei-hoo,  called 
simply  Hoei-hoei,  under  the  Mongol  dynasty  of 
Yuan,  were  Mahomedans,  and  this  name  ia 
applied  by  the  Chinese  to  all  those  of  the  same 
religion.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  little 
Bukharia  are  in  nart  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Uigour  or  Hoei-hou,  and  oonsequentlj  Turk ;  in 
part  Sarti  or  Bukharians,  who  are  scattered  as 
merchants  all  over  Central  Asia,  and  who  are 
Iranians.  There  are  many  of  them  at  Pekin, 
Hang-chu-fu,  Canton,  and  other  oommendal 
cities  of  China.  Their  mother  tongue  is  Persian ; 
but  they  also  speak  the  oriental  Tnrid,  whidi  m 
the  general  language  of  Turkestan,  and  the  most 
diffused  in  little  Bukharia.  The  Uigoar  writiDg 
character  was  the  original  source  of  tihose  a^ 
used  by  the  Mongol  and  Manchu,  and  was  itself 
almost  certainly  derived  from  the  old  Sjriac  <^* 
racter  through  the  Nestorians.  The  modem  Tartar 
characters  are  written  (and,  it  is  presonoed,  read) 
in  vertical  lines  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  page, 
the  lines  succeeding  each  other  from  left  to  right 
What  Uigour  meant  with  Mongol  authors  is  doufct- 
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fol,  bat  the  people  and  language  bo  called  by  the 
western  Asiatics  were  Turk.    Captain  ValikhanofF 
flpeiks  of  the  language  now  in  use  at  Kashgar  as 
being  Uigour^  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  he 
means  that  this  term  is  known  to  the  natives. — 
Jiutsians  in  Central  Aday  p.  67;  Yule^  Cathay, 
L  p.  206 ;  Timkow$kC»  Journey  to  Pekin,  I  pp. 
6,878-79. 
filTKHO,  the  Karen  priest  and  physician. 
BUKUUH.    Abab.    Incense  or  fumigation. 
BUKL    Hind.    Equisetum  debile. 
BUKIT.    Malay.    A  hilL     Bukit  gadong,  a 
locality  in  the  Malacca  district  occupied  by  the 
Jakunraoe. 

BUKIYANI,  an  industrious  cultivating  tribe 
of  Mahomedans  in  the  Multan  division  of  the 
Pujab.  They  were  Ghauhan  Rajputs,  and  about 
the  16th  century  becaone  converts  to  Islam. 
BUKKAPU.  Tel.  GsBSalpinia  sappan. 
BUKKAR.ul-WASH.  Arab.  The  wUd  cow. 
BUKKUR,  a  fortified  island  in  the  Indus  river. 
It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  nearly  opposite 
the  town  of  Sori;  and  on  the  western  bamk  is 
Sikkur,  dow  called  Victoria  on  the  Indus.  Bukkur 
is  in  kt.  27**  42*  46"  K,  and  k)ng.  68^  66'  SO"  E. 
It  is  a  limestone  rock  2400  feet  long,  900  broad, 
and  26  in  height.  On  its  north  is  the  holv  islet  of 
Xhaja  Khizr  or  Jind  Pir,  and  on  its  south  is  that 
of  Sadh  Bela.  It  has  beien  held  successively  since 
the  14th  century  by  the  Summa  Rajputs,  the  Dehli, 
KjJhora,  Afghan,  and  Talpur  nuers,  and  was 
ceded  to  the  British  in  1839.— ^tirton;  PostanM; 
Jwm,  Gaz.    See  Bakkar. 

BUL.    Sansk.    Force,  strength;  pronounced 
Bal,  also  Bil.^£ff. 

Bnl-Arati,  a  name  of  India  as  the  destroyer  of 
thegiantflw 

Bnl-Bhog.    Hind.    Taking  forcible  possession 
of  property ;  from  Bui,  force,  and  Bhog,  wealth. 

Bul-Kut,  rent  taken  in  advance. — EUiotj  Olos- 
tary.    See  BaL 
BULA.     Beno.    Paritium  tortuosum. 
BULAHXJR,  Hind.,  also  Buladbur,  from  bul- 
hma,  to  call ;  a  village  servant  in  Allahabad  dis- 
trict serving  as  a  guide  or  messenger. — Ell. 

BULiAK,  said  by  Niebuhr  (L  p.  63)  to  be  the 
Lalc^poliB  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Bdak  has  been 
for  centories  the  river  jport  of  Gairo,  although 
originally  a  mile  distant  trom  it,  and  it  has  now 
become  incorporated  with  that  city.  The  Museum 
of  E^ptian  Antiquities,  a  magnificent  collection, 
cntirel/  unrivalled  of  its  kind,  was  established 
ai  Bonlac  by  Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt. 

BULANDSH  AHB,  a  town  often  OEkUed  Baran,  in 

the  N.  W.  Provinces,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kali 

Kadi.      It  gives  its  name  to  a  district  in  the 

Doab  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  between 

lat.  28*^  S'  80*  and  28^  42'  46'  N.,  and  long.  77**  20' 

and  78*"  31'  46'  £. ;  area,  1910  square  miles,  and 

popaJation,  936,667.    It  is  said  to  have  formed 

part  of  the  great  Pandava  kingdom  ruled  over 

IroiD    Hastinapur,  a  dty  which  was  cut  away 

by  the  Ganges.      Bulandshabr  was  approached 

by  Mahniiid  a.d.  1018,  and  its  people  embraced 

ItahomedanisoL    a.d.  1193,  Kutub  nd  Din  cap- 

tufcd  it  from  the  Dor  raja  by  the  treachery  of  his 

oooBin   Ajaypal,  who  accepted  Mahomedanism, 

and  whose  descendants  shll  hold   hmds  there. 

Rajputs  since,  for  a  tune,  occupied  the  district, 

szpelfing  the  Meo.    It  has  been  under  the  Dehli 

ukI  Mabratta  rule,  and  in  1803  became  British 
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territoiT.  During  the  mutiny  the  Gujar  and 
others  held  the  district  from  the  2l8t  May  to  the 
4  th  October.  The  people  are  Hindus,  Rajputs, 
Mahomedans,  with  Ghamar,  146,149 ;  Jat,  66,463; 
Lodha,  61,613;  Gujar,  48,786 ;  Khakrob,  29,601. 
Goios  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of  the  Indo- 
Bactrian  kmgs  are  beiug  found  at  Baran  to  the 
present  day. 

BULAQ.  Hind.  A  jewel  worn  'm  the  septum 
cartilage  of  the  nose. 

BULAT.    Beng.    Phaseolus  mungo,  Linn. 

BULAT-W^LA.    Singh.    Ghavica  seriboo. 

BULBASSI,  a  Kurd  race,  composed  of— 1. 
Kabaiz,  the  reigning  family;  2.  Manzoor;  3. 
Mamash;  4.  Piran;  6.  Rummook;  6.  Sinn  and 
Taafah,  who  together  make  one  tribe.  They  are 
all  predatory.  The  chiefs  of  tribes  are  called 
Muzzin.  The  price  of  blood  among  the  Bulbassi 
is  22  oxen ;  but  it  may  be  made  up  in  other  effects, 
to  which  often  a  nominal  value  is  attached,  more 
than  twice  the  real  amount,  when  the  affair  is  to 
be  compounded  amicably.  The  crimes  pumshed 
with  death  are  adultery,  seduction,  and  such  like. 
The  Bulbassi  are  endogamic  They  have  court- 
ship among  them,  and  carrying  off  a  girl  by  the 
lover  is  conunon.  AY  hen  a  chief  dies,  if  his  eldest 
son  is  incapable,  the  best  of  the  brothers  succeeds. 
In  their  own  country  the  Bulbassi  do  not  willingly 
acknowledge  any  superior,  either  Turkish  or  Per- 
sian, but  when  they  descend  into  the  regions  of 
Karatchook  they  pay  a  tribute  of  sheep  to  the 
Bey.  Most  of  the  principal  people  among  them 
possess  a  complete  suit  of  maiL  For  curing 
wounds  they  sew  the  wounded  man  in  the  skin  of 
a  bullock  fresh  stripped  off  the  animal,  leaving  onl/ 
his  head  out. — Rieh^  Kurdistan^  i.  p.  133. 

BULBUL.  P£RS.  A  term  employed  among 
the  various  Mahomedan  nations  of  Southern  Asia, 
to  designate  birds  belo^giug  to  several  generic 
divisions  of  a  natural  family.  The  Persian  bulbul 
is  a  species  of  true  nightingale ;  it  is  the  Luscinia 
major  (or  Svlvia  philomela  of  Temminck),  and  is 
known  as  the  Bulbul-i-bostan  in  India,  where  it 
is  frequently  imported  as  a  cage-bird.  In  Persia 
it  ia  often  called  the  Bulbul-i-hazar  dastan,  the 
bulbul  of  a  thousand  notes;  and  its  genus, 
liuscinia,  \b  rerj  closely  allied  to  the  snuill 
thrashes  of  America.  The  Persians  delight  to 
speak  of  this  favourite  song-bird,  which  Moore 
has  made  widely  known : 

'  There's  »  bower  of  roses  hy  Bendemeer's  stream, 

And  the  nightingale  sings  roand  it  all  the  day  long : 
In  the  time  of  my  childhood  'twas  like  a  sweet  drean^ 

To  sit  in  the  roses  and  hear  the  birds'  song. 
That  bower  and  its  mnsic  I  never  forget ; 

But  oft,  when  alone  In  the  bloom  of  the  year, 
I  think,  Is  the  nightingale  singing  there  yet  ? 

Are  we  roses  still  bnght  by  the  calm  Bendemeer  ? ' 

It  is  migratory  there,  making  its  appearance 
with  the  roses  in  April,  and  disappearing  with  the 
rose  at  the  end  of  summer.  According  to  Zakary 
bin  A(ahomed-al-Kaswini,  the  Persians  say  the 
bulbul  has  a  passion  for  the  rose,  and  laments  and 
cries  when  he  sees  it  pulled.  The  English  night- 
ingale, Luscinia  philomela  (Philomek  luscinia), 
is  migratory  through  Europe,  N.  Africa,  and  Asia 
Minor,  but  is  not  known  in  India  or  Persia. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  true  nightingale,  wild,  in 
British  India ;  but  the  shama,  Gercotrichas  mac- 
rourus,  undoubtedly  the  finest  song-bird  of 
British  India,  is  not  unfrequently  desijgnated  the 
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Indian  nightingale.  It  is  common  to  India  and 
the  Malay  countrieB;  and  there  is  a  second 
Bpecies  (C.  lozoniensis)  in  the  Philippines,  and 
a  third  (G.  erythropterus)  in  Africa.  The 
esteemed  Indian  songster  is  le  merle  tricolor 
de  longae  queue  of  Levaillant  (Oiseaux  d^Afriqne, 
pL  114).  We  may  remark  that  the  Orooetes 
cinclorhyncha  is  also  termed  shama  in  the  Madras 
Pk^sidency.  The  bnlbul  of  Southern  India  is  not 
even  a  song-bird,  the  term  being  applied  to  the 
Bnlbul-i-gul-dam,  Hematornis  cafer,  which  is  a 
common  cage-biid,  and,  like  quails  and  cocks, 
trained  to  fight;  and  when  pitted  against  an 
antagonist,  it  will  sink  from  exhaustion  rather  than 
release  its  hold.  The  Husaini  bulbul,  also  called 
the  Shah  bulbul,  is  of  another  sub-family,  the 
Myagrinsd,  and  is  known  also  as  the  Paradise  fly- 
catcher. It  is  of  a  chestnut  colour  iot  many 
months,  but  becomes  white  in  the  lM«eding  season. 
It  is  a  very  graceful  bird,  with  very  long  tail 
feathers,  and  it  is  a  pretty  si^ht  to  see  it  flitting 
from  tree  to  tree.  How  the  birds  prerent  the  long 
tail  feathers  from  becoming  entangled  in  the  thorny 
trees,  is  yery  curious.  In  Ceylon,  the  chestnut 
bird  is  called  the  fire  thief,  and  the  white  bird  the 
cotton  thief.  Its  colouring  is  chaste,  and  its 
moYcments  in  flight  graceful.  Mr.  Layard  has 
often  watched  them,  when  seeking  their  insect 

1)rey,  turn  suddenly  on  their  perch  and  whisk  thdr 
ong  tails  with  a  jerk  over  the  bough,  as  if  to 
protect  the  feathers  from  injury. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  three-coloured 
thrush,  Geocichla  cyanotus,  is  sometimes  called  a 
bulbul;  and  the  hill  bulbul  of  Matheran  is  the 
Otocompsa  joeosa.    It  has  crimson  ear-tufts. 

Dr.  Jerdon  arranges  the  Brachypodidie  into 
four  sub-families,  —  the  Pyononotinn  or  true 
bulbuk,  the  Phyllomithinie  or  green  bulbuls,  the 
IreninsB  or  blue-birds,  and  the  Oriolinte  or  orioles. 
He  names — 

Hypflipetes  pearoides,  Vig,    Himalayan  black  bnlbul. 

H.  Nolgherrienris,  Jerdon,    Neilgherry  black  bnlbuL 

H.  OaiiiMsa,  Syku.    Ghat  black  bolboL 

H.  M'OleUandl,  Hor^.    RufouarbeUied  bulbul. 

HemixoB  flavala,  Hodgton,    Brown-cared  bulbuL 

Aleurus  striatus,  BlyVi,    Striated  sreen  bulbul. 

Oriniger  iotericus,  Strickland,   Yellow-browed  bulbul. 

C.  flaTeolus,  Otmld.    White-throated  bulbul. 

Ixos  luteoluB,  Less,    White-browed  bush  bulbul. 

I.  zantbolflomua,  Jtrd/m,    Yellow-throated  bush  do. 

Kelaartia  penioiUata,  Myth,    Yellow-eared  bulbul. 

Rubigula  gularia,  Chyuld,    Ruby-throated  bulbul. 

R.  flaviventria,  Tiekeli,    Black-crested  yellow  bulbul. 

Brachypodius  poiocepbaluR,  Jereion.   Grey-headed  do. 

Otocompsa  leucogenys,  Oray,  White-cheeked  crested 
bulbul. 

O.  leucotis,  Chuld,    White-cheeked  eared  bulbul. 

0.  joeosa,  Linn,    Red-whiskered  bulbul. 
Pyononotus  pygceus,  Hodgson,    Common  Bengal  do. 
P.  pygoBus  hemorhouB,  OmeUn,    Common  Madras  do. 
PhyUomis  Jerdoni,  Myth,    Common  green  bulbul. 
P.  Malabaricus,  Lthm,    Malabar  green  bulbuL 

P.  auii&ons,  Temm,    Gold-fronted  bulbuL 

P.  Hardwickii,  Jard,  and  Sdb,    Blue-wineed  bulbul. 

lora  Z&frlonica,  Omelin,    Black-headed  bulbul. 

1.  typhia,  Linn.    White-winged  green  bulbul. 
I.  Bcapnlaris  of  the  Archipelago. 

I.  Lanesnayii  of  Arakan. 

— Jerdon,  Birds  of  India ;  Layard!*s  Nat,  Hist  of 
Ceylon ;  Cal,  Rev,    See  Birds. 

BULBUL  CHASM.  Pers.  Literally,  bulbul 
eye.    A  pattern  produced  in  weaving. 

BULCHA,  a  pass  in  Kamaon,  in  lat.  80**  28'  N. 
and  long.  88^  14'  £.,  o?er  a  high  ridge,  extending 
E.  and  W, 
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BULD.    Hind.     Homed   cattle.      Baldea,  a 
cowherd. — EU, 

BUL-DAN.    Amongst  the  andent  Hindus,  the 
sacrifice  of  a  bull  to  Balnath,  the  lord  Bal,  the 
sun.    Balnath  was  the  deity  worshipped  by  the 
Saura  races  in  Oujerat,  and  was  identicsl  with 
U)e  Syrian  Bal.    That  andent  sacrifice  has  long 
ceased.    Four  altars  were  erected  for  (Bering  the 
flesh  to  the  four  gods,  Lakshmi-Narayana,  Umia- 
Maheswar,    Brimha,    and    Ananta.     The   nine 
planets,  and  Prithu,  or  the  earth,  with  her  ten 
ffoardian  deities,  were  worshipped.     Five  Yihra, 
five  Khudiru,  five  Pulashu,  and  five  Udumbiira 
poets  had  to  be  erected,  and  abull  was  tied  to  each 
post.    Clarified  butter  was  burnt  on  the  altar,  and 
pieces  of  the  flesh  of  the  slaughtered  animals  placed 
thereon.    Another  description  says  that  a  covered 
altar  had  to  be  prepared.    Sixteen  posts  had  then 
to  be  erected  of  various  woods ;  a  golden  image 
of  a  man,  and  an  iron  one  of  a  goat,  with  golden 
images  of  Vishnu  and  Jjikshmi,  a  silver  one  of 
Siva,  with  a  golden  bull,  and  a  silver  one  of 
Oamda,  the  eagle,  were  placed  upon  the  altar. 
Animals,  as  goats,  sheep,  etc,  were  tied  to  the 
posts ;  and  to  one  post,  made  of  the  wood  of 
the  mimosa,  was  to  be  tied  the  human  victim. 
Fire  was  to  be  kindled  b^  means  of  a  bummg- 
glass.     The  sacrifidng  pnest,  hota,  strewed  the 
grass  called  d*hub,  or  immortal,  roimd  the  sacred 
fire.    Then  followed  the  burnt  sacrifice  to  the 
ten  guardian  ddUes  of  the  earth, — ^to  the  nine 
planets  and  the  Hindu  triad,  to  each  of  whom 
clarified  butter  was  poured  on  the  sacred  fire  one 
thousand  times.    Another  burnt-sacrifice,  to  the 
64  inferior  gods,  followed,  which  was  succeeded 
by  the  sacrifice  and  offering  of  all  the  other 
animals  tied  to  the  posts.    The  human  sacrifice 
concluded,  and  the  sacrificing  priest  offered  pieces 
of  the  flesh  of  the  victim  to  each  god  as  he  dr^ 
cumambulated  the  altar. 

At  the  present  day  the  bull  is  often  devoted 
by  Hindus  to;the  gods,  on  the  11th  day  of  mourn- 
ing for  a  near  relative.  In  this  a  marriage 
ceremonjr  is  performed,  called  brikhotsai^,  or 
abandonmg  of  a  bnU.  Brik  means  a  bull,  and 
also  the  i^iacal  sign  Taurus.  The  brikhotsai^ 
marriage  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  name  of 
the  bull,  after  which  the  animal  is  Bet  free  to 
roam;  and  in  some  Hindu  towns  of  India  these 
devoted  cattle  infest  the  streets  and  roada,  and 
are  very  numerous  and  very  tronbleeome.  In 
several  Hahratta  towns  th^  were  often  let  loose. 
In  Benares  thev  are  still  in  numbers ;  and  what- 
ever they  may  do  or  wherever  they  may  lie  down, 
they  may  be  patted,  spoken  to,  or  er&k  shouted 
at,  but  never  struck.  They  are  called  Bijar, 
Saur,  Brahmany  bull.  A  similar  marriage  cere- 
mony is  performed  with  a  well  and  orchaid.— 
Ward  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindoos,  iL  p.  iGS ; 
EUiot,  260.    See  Banotsarff ;  Bull ;  Jalotearg. 

BULD  ANA,  a  small  walled  town  on  a  pU^eaa 
in  the  Berar  Assigned  Territories.  It  is  the  chief 
town  of  a  district  of  2807  square  milee,  and  a 
population  of  404,042  souls,  three-fourths  Hindus, 
composed  of  several  plateaux,  with  small  fertile 
valleys  intervening.  Since  1318  it  has  been  nnte 
Mahomedan  rulers;  but  prior  to  that  a  Jaiis 
dynasty  seems  to  have  held  sway,  and  remains  d 
their  temples  are  to  be  seen  at  Deolghat,  on  tlit 
Penganga,  at  Mehkar,  at  Sindhked,  Pimpelgaoa, 
and  at  Lona.   Besides  the  Mahomedans,  in  18^^ 
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in  Yrij,  is  a  shrine  of  Buldeo,  who 
B  Buppoeed  to  be  the  Hercules  of  the  east  and 
west,  his  dab  a  plonghshare,  and  his  corering 
t  ]ioD*8  skin.  The  complexion  of  Boldeo  is  de- 
pleted white,  and  that  of  Krishna  black  or  azure. 
SeeBaldera. 

BUL-DHOOir,  the  yallej  of  Sookeytmundi  in 
the  Kohistan  of   Jullundbur,    but   also   called 
Ksngra  Bhawan,  also  Pallam  Pattiar.    Natives  of 
the  Bol-dhoon  and  Kulu  have  sallow  complexions, 
tnd  seem  of  the  same  race  as  the  natives  of 
BoBhair.    The  men  are  tall  and  strong,  but  few 
d  them  are  handsome.     Many  of   tne  young 
women  are  pretty,  but  at  the  age  of  20  or  25  they 
become  coarse  ana  stout.    It  was  the  practice  for 
fte  women,  gaOy  dressed,  to  assemble  and  greet 
a  stranger  with  songs  as  he  entered  each  Tillage, 
for  wfaidi  honour  he  was  expected  to  give  a  rupee 
tD  each  knot.    The  men  and  women  dress  almost 
■Dulariy. — Mcumn^s  Journeys, 
BUIJISUR,  a  subdivision  of  the  Gujar  race. 
BULOAR.    Hind.    Boletus  igniarius. 
BULGARIAN.    The  wild  people  who  dwelt  or 
wandered  in  the  plains  of  Russia,  Litiiuania,  and 
Poland,  in  tiie  age  of  Justinian  might  be  reduced 
under  the  two  great  families  of  the  Bulgarian 
aad  Sdtavofiian.    Those  of  the  former  nation,  who 
touched  the  Euxine  Sea  and  the  Mseotis,  derived 
from  the  Huns  their  name  or  descent.    The  evi- 
dence of  language  attests  the  descent  of  the 
Bulgarian  from  the  original  stock  of  the  Sclavo- 
niatt,  or  more  properly  Slavonian  race ;  and  the 
kindred  bands   of   Servian,  Bosnian,    Rascian, 
Croatian^  Wallachian,  etc,  followed  the  standard 
ur  example  of  the  leading  tribe.    The  first  king  of 
Bavaria,  in  its  present  extent,  was  in  a.d.  &0, 
and  their  empire  continued  until  1017,  when  they 
arere  ruled  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  Greek  empire. — 
CkatfiMM  Bindwtan^  p.  289. 

BtJLGHAR,  a  town  in  Russia,  where  Russia 
eather  is  made;  also  Russia  leather,  corrupted 
Dto  Bolkhal  or  BhulkhaL  In  Persia,  a  kind  of 
KrtAfey  to  hold  nearlv  three  quarts,  is  made  of 
pvlg^iar,  to  be  used  by  horsemen  travelling.  It 
as  a  wooden  stopper,  and  hanffs  from  the  saddle 
r  girth,  and  swings  under  the  horse.  It  is  called 
latahmh  or  matarah. — Ouseley'B  TraveUj  L  p. 
17 ;  Fraser^s  Kkarasan,  p.  69. 
BULJ.  Beko.,  Hind.  Stercnlia  urens,  Roxh, 
BULJA-WANLU.  Tel.  A  Sudra  race  of 
sKn«na-  See  Balja. 
BuLKOKRA.  B£N0. 
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rbe  ban  has  always  held  a  prominent  place  in 
I  reUgknis  systems  of  Asia.  The  sacred  bull  of 
»  AasTriana,  the  Apis  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
r  bull  Nandi  of  the  Hindus,  are  evidently 
atical  tjpes.  The  golden  calf  of  the  Israelites 
( not  be  forgotten.  And  for  the  use  of  the  figure 
iie  boll  as  a  sacred  ornament  by  the  Jews,  the 


brazen  sea  in  the  temple  of  Solomon  may  be 
cited  (1  Kings  vii.  26;  2  Ghron.  iv.  4,  6;  and 
Jeremiah  liL  20).  In  Assyria,  Baal,  or  the  supreme 
deity,  was  worahipped  under  the  form  of  a  bull 
or  heifer,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Tobit  i.  5 : 
*'  Now  all  the  tribes  which  together  revolted,  and 
the  house  of  my  father  Nephtbali,  sacrificed  unto 
the  heifer  Baal ; '  but  the  reading  is  doubtful. 

In  the  English  Scriptures,  the  word  *  bull '  is  the 
translation  of  several  Hebrew  words;  shor,  a 
cow,  theo,  a  wild  bull ;  abbire,  tor.  A  calf  was 
in  Hebrew  ogel,  in  Arabic,  ajel.  Jeremiah 
xxxiv.  18  and  19  tells  of  a  sacrificial  rite  of 
splitting  a  calf  in  two,  and  men  passing  between 
the  parts ;  and  bull- worship  is  noted  in  1  Kings 
xiL  28,  29,  SO,  the  images  beine  of  gold.  lu 
ancient  Western  Asia,  Bal  and  die  brazen  calf 
were  specially  worshipped  on  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month  (see  1  Kings  xii.  82)  ;  and  at  present,  in 
India,  the  sacred  day  of  Bal-Eswar,  with  his 
Yahan  buU  Nandi,  is  the  amavasa,  the  moonless 
fifteenth  day  of  the  month.  The  bull  was  offered 
to  Mithras  by  the  Persians;  and,  opposed  as  it 
now  appears  to  Hindu  faith,  he  formerly  bled  on 
the  aheops  of  the  sun-god,  on  which  not  only  the 
Bnldan  offering  of  the  bull  was  made,  but  human 
sacrifices. — Layardy  Ninevehy  iL  pp.  474-5.  See 
Bul-dan. 

Apis,  the  sacred  bull  of  Effypt,  was  chosen  bjF 
the  priests  of  Memphis  for  its  Uack  and  white 
spots ;  and  Mnevis,  the  sacred  buU  of  Heliopolis, 
had  nearly  the  same  marks ;  but  the  Hebrews, 
in  prepannff  theur  water  of  purification,  were 
orderea  (in  Numbers  xix.  2)  to  kill  a  red  heifer 
without  a  spot  Amonest  the  Egyptians,  the 
solemnities  at  the  burial  of  Apis  were  entirely 
Bacchic.  The  priests  did  not  wear  the  nebris  or 
deer  skm,  but  they  wore  the  panther  skin,  and 
carried  thyrsus  staves.  The  brazen  calf  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  as  an  object  of  worship  by  the 
Hebrews,  is  still  worshipped  by  Hindus  in  India, 
frequently  of  brass,  but  oftener  of  stone.  Some 
of  the  Hindu  imi^es  of  the  bull  are  of  colossal 
size.  One,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  south 
of  India,  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Oharmandi  hill  in 
Mysore.  It  is  carved  out  of  a  solid  rock  at  the 
side  ci  the  hill,  and  is  approached  by  ascending 
660  stone  steps.  There  is  also  a  magnificent 
temple  of  Siva  at  Tanjore,  with  a  great  bull  in 
front.  Siva,  under  the  name  of  Mahadeva  or 
Eswara,  is  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  Rajputs  in 
Mewar ;  and,  from  the  early  annals  of  the  dynasty, 
he  appears  to  have  been,  with  his  consort  Isani, 
the  sole  object  of  the  Gehlot  Rajput's  adoration. 
Eswara  is  there  adored  under  the  epithet  of 
Eklinga,  and  is  either  worshipped  in  his  mono- 
lithic symbol,  or  as  Eswara  Ohao-mfikhi,  the 
quadriform  divinity,  represented  by  a  bust  with 
four  faces.  The  sacred  bull  Nandi  has  his  altar 
attached  to  all  tiie  shrines  of  Eswara  in  India,  as 
was  that  of  Mneves  or  Apis  to  those  of  the 
Egyptian  Osiris.  Nandi  has  occasionally  his 
separate  shrines,  and  there  is  one  in  the  valley  of 
Uoaipur  which  has  the  reputation  of  being 
oracular  as  regards  the  seasons.  The  bull  was  the 
steed  of  Eswara,  and  carried  him  in  battle :  he  ia 
often  represented  upon  it,  with  his  consort  Isa,  at 
full  speed.  In  Ceylon,  to  every  herd  of  cattle 
there  is  a  sacred  bull,  who  is  supposed  to  exert 
an  influence  over  the  prosperity  of  the  flocks ;  his 
horns  are  ornamented  with  tufts  of  feathers,  and 
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frequently  with  small  bells,  and  he  myariably 
leads  the  great  herd  to  pasture.  On  starting  in 
the  early  morDiug  from  the  cattle  kraal,  the  natives 
address  the  bull,  telling  him  *  to  watch  over  the 
herd ;  to  keep  the  cows  from  straying,  and  to  lead 
them  to  the  sweetest  pastures,  so  that  they  shall 
give  abundance  of  milk,^  etc.  —  Bun$en^  i.  p. 
432 ;  Tod's  Rajasthan,  i.  pp.  222,  514 ;  Tennent's 
Ceylon;  Vosrius  de  Idololatria;  Bryant^  Analysis; 
Hancarvelle^  Recherches  sur  Us  Arts  de  la  Grh:e; 
Ouseley's  Travels,  L  280;  Ward's  View,  iL  143. 
See  Bul-dan. 

BULLA.  Due.  Terminalia  bellerica.  Sansk., 
Pavonia  odorata. 

BULLA,  the  polo  game  of  the  Dard. 

BULLAIN-LB2NA.  Hind.  A  ceremony  amongst 
Mahomedan  and  Hindu  women  in  India,  in 
which  the  woman  sweeps  her  hands  down  from 
the  head  to  the  feet,  and  then  raises  them  to  her 
own  be^d,  supposed  to  take  the  other^s  evils  on 
herself. 

BULLAR,  Hnn).,  Lablab vulgare,  L.  cultratum. 

BULL-FROG  of  Malabar,  Rana  Malabarica. 

BULLY  TREE.  Achras  sapota. 

BULOOSITOON  ROOMANI,  Buloositoon  Yu- 
nani ;  Punica  granatum. 

BULPAM.    Tax.    Bulpamu,  Tel.  Soapstone. 

BULRUSHES,  Typhaceue. 


Jono, Fr. 

Qoma, Hkb. 

Giunoo,      ....      It. 


Pub, SiVD. 

Booree ;  Puters,  riii,  „ 
Junco,  .    .    .    •    .     Sp. 

Bulrushes,  so  conspicuous  in  the  marshes  of 
Europe,  extend  to  similar  situations  in  most  parts 
of  India.  The  leaves  are  in  some  narts  of 
£uro^  employed  in  making  mats  and  winter 
covermgs  for  plants,  as  well  as  for  stuffing 
chairs,  putting  between  the  staves  of  barrels. 
The  leaves  of  putera  and  riri  (Typha  cJe- 
phantina  and  T.  angustifolia)  are  employed  in 
Biaking  mats  in  Nor^-West  India.  In  Sind  the 
former  is  called  pun,  and  its  leaves  employed  for 
making  mats  and  baskets.  The  pollen,  like  that 
of  Lycopodium,  is  inflammable,  and  used  as  a 
substitute  for  it  as  in  Europe.  It  is  also  collected 
in  SLnd,  and  there  called  booree.  Elephants  are 
fond  of  T.  elephantina.  It  is  a  valuable  sand- 
binding  plant,  and  it  is  tied  into  bundles  as  a 
swimming  float. — Royle^  Fib.  PL  p.  35. 

BULSUN.  A  Native  State,  originally  a  feuda- 
tory of  Sirmoor,  but  a  separate  sunnud  was 
granted  to  it  in  September  1815.  Its  tribute 
payment  is  Rs.  1080.  Its  chief  is  of  Rajput 
origin.  Thakur  Jograj  was  created  a  rana  in 
1858,  for  services  rendered  during  the  mutiny. 
The  revenue  of  the  state  is  Rs.  GOOO,  and  the 
population  4892. 

BULTI  extends  from  the  confines  of  Ladakh 
westward  to  the  great  bend  of  the  Indus.  It  has 
Dras  and  Hasora  on  its  south,  and  the  Kouen  Lun 
or  Mustagh  on  the  north.  The  bed  of  the  Indus 
at  Tolti  is  7500  feet;  at  Iskardo,  the  capital, 
7000 ;  at  Rondu,  6200 ;  and  at  the  great  bend, 
about  5000.— I?./,  et  T  224,  225. 

BUL  TUL,  or  Shur-ji-la,  a  pass  leading  to 
Kashmir,  in  Ut.  84°  10'  N. ,  long.  70**  15'  E.  The 
crest  is  10,500  feet 

BULUH.  Malay.  A  bamboo.  Buluh  perindu, 
the  plaintive  bamboo,  also  called  fiulnh-ribat,  the 
storm  -bamboo.  In  the  forests  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. Sumatra,  and  Java,  the  natives  mAe  holes 
in  tne  forest  bamboos,  and  plaintive  sounds  issue 
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when  the  wind  blows.    It  is  a  sort  of  iEoHaii 
pipe.     See  Bamboo. 

BULUN.     SiNDi.    Tlie  water  hog,  a  poipoiac? 
in  the  rivers  Indus,  Ganges,  IrawadL 

BULUNG.  Jav.  Plocaria  Candida,  Nets; 
Eucheuma  spinosa;  Agar-agar;  Gradllaria  tenax. 

BULUT  TAGH  is  that  part  of  the  Kouen  Lun 
chain  which  is  east  of  Samarcand  and  souUi  of 
Ehokand.  Balut  Tach  means  the  doud  moon- 
tain ;  but  the  Kouen  Lun  chain  is  also  caUed  the 
Belur  Tagh,  which,  according  to  Cunningham,  is 
synonymous  with  the  Bolti  mountain.  Other  namea 
for  the  chain  are  Mustagh,  Kaxakoram,  Hindu 
Kush,  and  Tsung  lung  or  Onion  mountains,  from 
the  prevalence  on  it  of  a  species  of  Allium.  Its 
continuation  forms  the  Pamir  range  west  of 
Yarkand.  The  Kouen  Lun  chain  is  not  less  ele- 
vated than  the  Himalaya,  and  is  covered  through- 
out a  great  part  of  its  length  with  perpetual  snow. 
Its  axis  has  not  been  crossed  by  any  traveller, 
but  has  been  reached  b^f  Dr.  Thomson,  who  visited 
the  Karakoram  pass,  elevated  18,300  feet  In 
Western  Tibet,  the  axis  of  the  chain  is  in  general 
distant  about  150  miles  from  the  Himalaya,  and 
the  country  between  the  two  consists  of  a  com- 
plication of  ranges  of  lofty  and  ru^;ed  moun- 
tains, separated  from  one  another  by  stony  valleys, 
which  at  the  higher  parts  of  the  courses  of  thi 
rivers  expand  at  intervals  into  lUIuvial  plains.^ 
H.f,  etTL 

BUMAY-ZA.    BuRM.    Albizria  stipulata. 

BUMBA,  a  race  inhabiting  the  hilU  westwanl 
from  Kashmir  to  the  Indus. 

BUM  BUKLESIR.    See  Hot  Springs. 

BUMBUL.    Hind.    Rubus  biflorua. 

BUMEE.    SiNOH.    Tetranthera  RoxburghiL 

BUMMALO,  a  small  fish,  salted  and  dried 
also  called  Bombay  duck,  but  found  on  all  tb 
coasts  of  Southern  Asia.    See  Bombay  Duck. 

BUMTELE,  name  of  a  Rajput  tribe  on  th< 
eastern  parts  of  the  Central  Doab. — EU, 

BUN  or  Boon.    Arab.    Coffee,  coffee  berriei 

BUKA  of  Kaghan.    Albizzia  odoratissima. 

BUNA.  HiNP.  Edwardsia  mollis,  Platanu 
orientalis. 

BUNAFUR,  a  tribe  of  Yadubanai  Rajputs  i 
Oudh,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Gurra  Muudla,  an 
Bundelkhand.— Ett. 

BUNBHOOAY.    Burm.    Careya  arborea. 

BUNCHONG  BULU,  a  red  dye-wood  of  ih 
Celebes. 

BUNCOGA.  SiNQH.  Urostigma  Myaoxenaf 
Miq. 

BUND.    Hind.,  Pers.  (BSnd.)    A  slip  ol  a 
account  Band-b^ri,  also  Band-phantah,  a  stale 
ment  of  a  village  account ;  an  embankment^ 
d&m.—EU, 

BUND,  Boond.  Hind.  A  dark  blue  aUk  will 
many  spots,  largely  made  at  Benarea.  Boa 
mumi,  a  Rind  of  stiff  waxed  spotted  aiU:. 

BUNDA.  Hind.  A  sort  of  eaiting  (pnndela) 
a  rii^uaed  by  ear-borers. 

Bm^DAHlSH,  or  Original  Creatioii,  a  sacnl 
book  of  the  Paisees;  it  is  in  the  PehlavL  I 
gives  the  Parsee  cosmogony ;  and  one  yeaaxm  wi 
written  about  a.d.  880. 

BUNDALA,  or  Boondala,  an  agricultiiial  rtf 
in  the  Maiker  district. 

BUNDARE,  a  Kandh  village  in  the  UbM 
district  of  Yizagapatam.  Until  1849,  thi«e  hofltf 
beings  were  here  annually  sacrificed,  two  to  til 
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■uo  in  the  east  And  west  of  the  Tillage,  and  one 
in  the  centra;  The  head  was  left  attached  to  the 
uorificialjpoet  till  deToured  by  birds. — Imp,  Gaz. 
BUNDELA,  a  tribe  who  cJaim  to  be  Rajpnts. 
Thejgive  a  name  to  the  proTince  of  Bundelkhand 
(oorroptlj  Bandelcond).  They  are  descended 
from  the  Garhwars  of  Kantit  and  Khairagarh, 
ftod  first  settled  in  Bundelkhand  in  the  ISth  or 
14th  century.  There  are  few  genuine  Bondelas 
in  the  British  portion  of  the  province,  except 
in  the  pargana  of  PanwarL  The  proTioce  of 
Bandelkband  is  a  mountainous  hilly  tract  of 
country  Jying  between  lat  23''  52'  to  26''  26' 
N.,  and  long.  77**  bS'  to  81**  89'  E.,  between 
the  rivers  tfumna  and  the  Ghambal  on  the  N. 
and  N.W.,  the  Jubbulpur  and  Sanger  divisionB 
on  the  south,  and  Bewa  and  Baghelcund  and 
the  Mirzapur  hills  on  the  S.  and  £.  Within 
these  bounds  are  five  British  districts ;  it  encloses 
the  three  Treaty  States  of  Orcha  or  Tehri, 
Datia,  and  Samthar,  and  the  states  of  26  chiefs 
vho  have  sunnud  or  Ikramamah  from  the  British 
Goremmoit.  Iron  and  copper  are  obtained,  and 
Esmonds  from  Panna.  It  seems  to  have  been 
Mcnpied  suocessively  by  Qonds  and  Rajputs ;  and 
to  the  latter  are  due  the  forts  of  Ajyegarh  and 
Xalinjar,  the  temples  at  Khajuraka  and  Mahoba, 
and  the  Hamirpur  irri|ration  works.  A  rast 
portion  of  Bundelkhand  is  hilly  and  unproductive, 
foiming  the  northern  slope  of  the  table-land  of 
theVindhya.  Bundelkhand  has,  in  the  past  three 
entories*  been  fifteen  times  desolated  by  famine. 
Hie  Bnndela  became  dominant  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury. Towards  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
the  aid  of  the  Mahrattas  was  called  in  against  the 
Dehli  forces.  On  the  fall  of  the  Peshwa  in  1818, 
all  his  sovereign  rights  were  ceded  to  the  British. 
Under  the  Bundelkhand  Agency  are  Sohawal, 
Jignee,  Ajyegarh,  Baonee,  Beronda,  Bijawar, 
Chirkwry,  Ghutterpore,  Duttia,  Kotee,  Myhere, 
Kagode,  Orcha,  Punna,  Rewa,  and  Sumpthnr. 
Of  the  principal  states,  Gwalior,  Indore,  Bhopal, 
Dhar,  Dewas,  Bhopal,  and  Jowra  are  under 
Mabomedan  rulers,  and  the  rest  Mahratta.  The 
petty  states  hold  under  the  immediate  guarantee 
of  the  British  Government,  but  have  feudal  rela- 
tions with  one  or  other  of  the  larger  states,  and 
oecasionally  with  more  than  one. — Imp.  Gaz, ; 
Treo/ieji,  efc.,  iv.  p.  195. 

BUNDER  or  Bandar.  PsRS.  A  seaport,  a 
harbour;  prefixed  to  many  seaports  along  the 
eoBsts  of  the  Arabian  Sea.  Shah-Bunder  is  a 
harbourmaster,  a  governor;  the  British  sailors' 
snsrket  boat  is  the  Bunder  boat. 

BUNDER  ABBAS,  formerly  called  Gambroon, 
in  kt  27"  10'  N.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Crulf,  is  5  miles  north  of  Kishm  island.  It  is  in 
the  south  of  the  province  of  Rinnan,  and  is  about 
ieighteen  days'  march  from  the  town  of  Kirman. — 
Jlinburgh, 

BUNDESH,  a  religious  book  of  the  Parsee 
.Zofoastriana.    See  Bandahish. 

BUKDI,  a  tributary  state  in  Rajputana,  lying 
l>etween  Ut.  24''  58'  and  25''  55'  N.,  and  long.  75^ 
^a'and76''S0'£.  Population  in  1875  was  224,000, 
x>aying  a  tribute  of  one  lakh  of  rupees.  The  ruling 
SBmilj  belong  to  the  Hara  tribe  of  Rajputa 
Omeda  Raja  gave  most  efficient  assistance  to 
Oolonel  Monson's  army  in  its  retreat  before 
Holkar ;  he  died  in  1804,  after  a  rule  of  upwards 
of  fifty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia  infant 


son,  Btshen  Singb.  During  the  Mahratta  supre- 
ma^,  this  state  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of 
Siudia  and  Holkar,  who  virtually  assumed  the 
management  of  the  revenues.  The  territory  of 
Bundi  was  so  situated  as  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance during  the  war  in  1817  in  cutting  off  the 
flight  of  the  Pindari.  Maba  Rao  Bishen  Singh 
early  accepted  the  British  alliance,  and  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  him  on  10th  February  1818. 
By  this,  the  tribute  paid  to  Holkar  and  the  lands 
in  Bundi  held  by  Holkar  were  relinquished  to  the 
raja,  who  engaged  to  pay  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment the  share  of  tribute  he  had  hitherto  paid  to 
Sindia.  In  its  earlier  fortunes,  this  state  became 
so  connected  with  the  imperial  court  of  Dehli,  that, 
like  Jeypore,  the  princes  adopted  several  court 
customs.  The  Purthan,  or  premier,  was  entitled 
Diwan  and  Moosahib;  and  he  had  the  entire 
mansgement  of  the  territory  and  finances.  The 
Foujdar  or  KiUadar  is  the  governor  of  the  castle, 
the  Maire  de  Palais,  who  at  Bundi  is  never  a 
Rajput,  but  some  Dha-bhae  or  foster-brother 
identified  with  the  family,  who  likewise  heads  the 
feudal  ouotas  or  the  mercenaries,  and  has  lands 
assignea  for  their  support  The  Bakhshi  controls 
generallv  all  accounts ;  the  Rassala  those  of  the 
household  expenditure.  Bundi  has  a  beautiful 
palace.  During  the  mutiny  and  rebellion  of  1857, 
the  raja  was  less  forward.  Its  military  force  is 
700  horse,  1575  infantry,  and  88  gnns,— Tod's 
Rajasthan,  il  p.  504 ;  Treaties,  Engagements,  and 
tSunnuds^  iv.  p.  63. 

BUNDI.  HiMD.  A  kind  of  sweetmeat,  in  grains 
or  drops.    Bund,  a  drop. 

BUND-i-Kaisar,  a  dyke  or  bund  near  the  town 
of  S  buster  in  Southern  Persia,  thrown  across  the 
river- Karen.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  says  that  it 
was  constructed  by  Ardeshir  Babekan  or  his  son 
Shahpur;  and  ihe  canal  constructed  is  called 
Nahr-i-Dariyan,  which  waters  the  fields  to  the 
south  in  the  Miaodab. — De  Bode, 

BUNDUMALLI.  Tel.  Jasminumsambac,i4t<. 

BUNER,  a  democratic  State  between  Afghan- 
istan  and  India,  N.W.  from  Peshawur,  beyond  the 
J  udoon  country  on  the  north-west.  It  is  a  ragged 
country,  extending  from  the  lower  range  of  the 
Hindu  Kush  downwards  to  hills  which  command 
the  Chumla  valley  and  the  central  pkun  of  Yusuf- 
zai.  On  its  western  frontier,  again,  lies  the  Swat 
territory.  The  Buner  people  could  muster  a  force 
of  some  thousands.  They  have  generally  abstained 
from  molesting  British  subjects.  Near  them  are 
the  Swat,  Ranizai,  and  Lower  Osman  Khel  tribes, 
the  two  latter  being  subordinate  to  the  former. 

BUNGA.    PuKHTO.    Ransom. 

BUNG  A,  a  temple  of  the  Akali  sect  of  the  Sikhs. 

BUNGA-BUA-PALA.  Malay.  Also  Bunga 
pala,  mace.  Bunga  Gbanki,  also  Bunga-Iawang, 
cloves;  Caryophillus  aromaticus.  Bunga  pukul 
ampat,  Mirabilis  jalapa.  Bunga  chappa,  Blamea 
balsaroifera. 

BUNGARI.    Hind.    Yangueria  spinosa. 

BUNGAROO.    Tel.    Gold. 

BUNGARUS  C^RULEUS,  B.  tropidonotus,  B. 
Ceylonicus,  are  three  poisonous  serpents  of  Burma 
and  Ceylon,  of  the  family  Elapidss.  B.  c»ruleus 
occurs  in  most  parts  of  India  and  in  Burma ;  B. 
fasciatus,  common  in  Burma,  is  rare  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula;  B.  semifasciata 
occurs  in  China.  These  snakes  are  from  4  to  6 
feet  long. 
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BUNGA  SURSON. 


BUNUGA-GASS. 


BUNGA  SURSON.    Hind.    Sinapis  juncea. 

BUN-GHI.    Hind.    Corohorus  olitoriuB. 

BUNGKA,  Hind.,  also  called  Eutooa,  an 
aquatic  beetle  which  onts  rice  plants.  It  is  said 
to  make  a  leaf  boat,  which  it  paddles  from  plant 
to  plant.— £(/. 

BUNGLA.  Hind.  Bungalow,  a  one-storeyed 
house. 

BUNG-MAI- Z A.  Burm.  Inga  bijemina,  Willde. 

BUNGOMA,  ?  Emyda  granosa. 

BUNGRAH.  Hind.  Acorns  calamus  aromati- 
cns. 

BUNGREE.    Hind.    Glass  bracelets. 

BUNG-TA-LAL    Chin. 
Tung-ta-hai,    .    .    Ohik.  I  Tang-kwo,  .    .    .    Chin. 
Ta-hai-tM,  ...        »,        Boa-tam  pai  jam, .        „ 
Pung-ta-rai,     .    .        „     | 

A  tree  of  Siam ;  its  fruit  makes  good  jelly.— 
Smith,  p.  44. 

BUNGUSH,  a  Pathan  tribe  who  inhabit  the  en- 
closed plain  of  Meranzai,  and  also  the  Kuram  Talley 
within  the  Afglum  limits.  In  the  Kohat  district,  the 
principal  tribe  are  the  Bungush.  They  can  muster 
15,000  fighting  men,  and  are  falriy  good  soldiers. 
In  1851  they  petitioned  the  British  to  include 
them  in  Kohatw  This  request  was  acceded  to. 
They  offered  to  guard  the  Kothul;  and  while 
arrangements  were  progressing,  the  Gullee  Airidi 
suddenly  attacked  the  Bungush  people  on  the 
Kothul,  and  seized  that  post.  Several  Bungush 
chiefs  were  killed  in  the  encounter,  and  Major  Coke, 
who  was  present,  was  slightly  wounded.  Upon 
this  check,  the  Bungush  people  obtained  the  alliance 
of  two  small  though  warlike  tribes,  named  Buzoti 
and  Sipah.  Theee  were  independent,  and  dwelt 
in  the  niUs  near  the  pass. 

BUN  I.    Hind.    A  muslin  made  at  Dacca. 

BUNU,  the  Thug  designation  of  a  rictim. 

BUN  J.    Arab.    Hyosciamus  sniger. 

BUNJAR  or  Banjar.  Hind.  Waste  land,  land 
lying  fallow ;  also  indifferent  soil. 

BUNJIN.  Hind.  A  weed  which  grows  in  the 
kbarif  crops;  much  sought  after  by  fakirs  who 
practise  alchemy.— £//tof.  Qu.  ban  jan.  Wild  Man. 

BUNKITA  BARRING,  obtained  from  an  un- 
described  plant  in  Borneo,  produces  a  dark  purple 
or  black  dye. 

BUN N AS,  a  river  which  rises  in  a  cluster  of 
summits  in  the  Araralli  range,  lat  24^  47'  N., 
long.  73"*  28'  E.,  south-west  into  Runn  of  Cutch 
by  several  small  channels.  Length,  180  miles. 
About  17,000  square  miles  drained. 

BUNNI.  Hind.  Payment  in  kind;  hence 
Bunnihar,  a  ploughman  paid  in  kind. 

BUNNI,  a  timber  of  Jullundur ;  resembles  the 
*•  Ban,'  except  that  it  is  smaller,  and  the  wood  is 
of  a  white  colour,  but  it  is  applied  to  the  same 
purposes  as  the  *  Ban.* — Comr,  Jullr, 

BUNNU,  a  district  in  the  Derajat  division  of 
the  Panjab,  situated  S.W.  of  the  Kala  or  Salt 
Range,  with  its  centre  in  lat.  22"^  40'  N.,  and  long. 
70**  30'  E.  Its  population,  288,000.  The  Bunnu 
valley  is  south  of  and  is  accessible  by  the  Surduk 
and  &e  Koonh-i-gao  passes.  The  lands  are  chiefly 
rich  and  fertile,  intersected  by  the  Kuram,  and 
irrigated  bv  water-cuts.  The  only  uncultivated 
portion  Lb  the  *  thul,'  or  pasturage  ground  at  the 
base  of  the  hills.  During  the  wint^  months  the 
Waziri  pasture  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  erect 
patriarchal  huts  of  skins  with  wooden  framework. 
In  the  summer  months  they  retire  to  the  cool 


mountain  heights,  takbg  their  cattle  and  dwdlingB 
with  them.    The  Bunnuchi  are  mixed  races,  who 
dwell  in  walled  villages.     They  are  undeniKd 
and  saliow-skinned.     They  are  quiet,  orderly, 
and  regular  in  revenae  matters,  but  immoial, 
capable  of  reckless  perjury  and  deliberate  ibus- 
sination.      They  cultivate  with   some  indmtry. 
Iron  is  imported  in  quantities  from  the  Waari 
hills,  and  is  worked  up  at  Kalabagfa  into  ag^- 
cultural  implements,  ckldrons,  cooking  uteDols, 
grates  and  fire-irons,  ladles,  pegs,  locks,  horse- 
shoes and  chains.    The  Waari  bring  it  down  on 
bullocks  and  mules  chiefly  through  the  Eormii 
pass  to  the  Bunnu  fair,  where  it  is  bought  op  by 
carriers  from  Kalabagh«    The  spade  in  use  in 
Bunnu,  called  in  Pushtu  'erm,'  is  very  peculiar. 
Tobacco  is  imported  in  large  quantities  from  the 
Wasiri  hills.    Much  cattle  is  brought  to  the  Bumu 
fair  from  Dour  and  the  Waziri  hilk ;  alao  numbers 
of  ffoats  and  sheep.    The  Doomba  is  much  prised, 
ana  is  reared  in  the  district  as  well  as  beyond  the 
border. — Records  oftkt  Govt  of  India,  No.  11. 

BUNNUR,    an   Afghan   tribe   adjoining  the 
Peshawur  district 

BUN-OTSURG.  Hind.  Also  written  Ban-oissrg, 
from  Ban,  a  forest,  Ootsarg,  abandoning.  A  Hindu 
marriaffe  ceremony  performed  in  honour  of  a  newly 
planted  orchard,  without  which  it  is  not  proper 
to  partake  of  its  fruit.  A  man  holding  a  Sali- 
gramma  personates  the  bridegroom.  Another, 
holding  the  sacred  tulsi,  personates  the  bride. 
After  a  homa  or  fire  sacrifice,  the  officiating 
Brahman  puts  the  usual  questions  to  the  couplet 
The  bride  then  makes  three  circuits  of  a  spot  in 
the  orchard,  mo  vine  from  the  south  to  the  west^ 
followed  by  the  bridegroom  holding  an  end  of  the 
personating  bride^s  garment.  The  bridegroom 
then  takes  precedence,  and  circumambulates  simi* 
lariy.— fUive. 

BUNSEN,  KARL  CHRISTIAN,  bom  1791,  ai 
Corbach  in  Waldedk.  He  was  the  son  of  a  soldier ; 
was  long  employed  in  Italy  and  England  ai 
ambassador;  and  was  the  author  of  Egypt*s  Placi 
in  Universal  Hiatorf;  Description  of  Rome; 
Hippoly tus  and  his  limes ;  Siens  of  tiie  Times 
Church  of  the  Future ;  God  in  History. — Fhuer) 
Magazine,  June  1868. 

BUNT  are  the  chief  people  in  Canara.— C.  IS^ 

BUNT.  Hind.  Smut  balls,  or  pepper  brand 
The  fungns  which  occanons  this  diseaaet  Ured 
caries.  See,,  U.  foetida,  Bauer,  has  hitherto  bee 
met  with  only  in  the  grains  of  wheat,  when  il 
presence  is  readily  reco^ised  l^  the  peeiiliai) 
disgusting  odour  of  the  mfected  ear.  When  tm 
dmaae  prevails,  it  greatly  deteriorates  the  value! 
thesample;  and,  from  impartingitsdiegustlngodoi 
to  the  flour,  makes  it  lees  fit  for  bread. — Russetti 

BUNT.  Hind.   Unripe  pulse  of  Oicerarietinm 

BUNTA-JAMUDU.  Tel.  The  Euphorbia  anil 
quorum. 

BUNTAKI.    Hikd.    Solanum  melongena. 

BUNTING.  Several  species  of  theee  birds  oc0i 
in  India.  The  grey-capped  buntiDg  ia  Emberil 
canicepe.  The  black  -  throated  bunting  is  1 
cioides.    The  grey-capped  bunting  ia  £.  Stewaii 

BUNTURIA,  a  class  of  wood-rangera  in  i 
northern  parts  of  Gorakhpur.  They-  are  ad 
cultivators. — EU, 

BUNUCH.    Beno.    Morinda  exaerta,  BosA. 

BUNUGA-GASS.  Sikor.  Uroetigma  mjM 
rense,  Mig, 
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BUNUN. 


BURAYA. 


BUXUN.  Hind.  Fragam  vesca. 
BUNYA-BUNYA,  a  fcree,  Araucaria  Bidwelli, 
of  Anrtndia,  with  ooneB  as  large  as  a  child*8  head. 
It  grows  from  100  to  1 50  feet  high,  with  a  remark- 
ably ^ut  trunk,  which  searceij  tapers  for  one- 
Uf  of  its  height  from  the  base.  The  onripe  seed 
■  greedily  eaten  raw  by  the  natives  at  all  times, 
and  when  ripe,  roasted  and  ponnded  into  cakes. 
Each  tribe  of  aborigines  has  its  own  group  df  trees ; 
and  ol  these  each  family  has  a  certain  namber 
aUotted,  which  pass  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  is  the  only  hereditary  property  which  any  of 
the  aborigines  are  known  to  possess. — Mr.  Bid- 
well;  Dr.  Bennett^  Australasia. 
BUN-ZU.  See  Bom-zu. 
BUPLEURUM  MARGINATUM.  Wail 
Kali  Zewaij,  .  .  Hiiox  |  Zxn,  Sipal,  .  .  HnrD. 
THis  and  aUied  species  are  abundant  in  many 
parta  of  the  PanjabHiinakya  from  2500  to  11,500 
feet  In  S^anawar  the  root  is  stated  to  be  eaten 
law,  and  the  seeds  to  be  exported  as  Zira. — J.  L. 
Stewart^  M.D.    See  Carum. 

BUPLEURUM  OCTORADIATUM.    Sndih. 
Ik-hn,     ....  Cbiv.  I  T»«i-ha,  ....  Ohin. 
Thia  plant  is  said  to  grow  in  Yen-ngan-fu  and 
k  Shen-ei,  its  root  is  employed  in  thoracic  and 
dbdominal  inflammations.^  iSmtM,  p.  45. 

BUPRESTIS,  a  genns  of  beetles  with  bright 
wing-coTers,  largely  used  in  the  arts.  See  Beetles ; 
Goleoptera;  Insects. 

BUQ.  Pers.  a  goat's  horn.  Buq-i-Hamam, 
the  horn  sammoning  to  the  bath. 

BUQR-EED,  or  Eed  oos  Zoha,  held  on  the  9th 
di^  of  the  twelfth  month  Baq-reed.  On  this 
occasion,  Mahomedans  of  India  proceed  to  the 
£ed-gah  in  great  state,  when  the  Idiootbah  is  read 
in  the  name  of  the  ruling  sovereign. 

BUR,  also  Bun  or  Boratu.  Simd.  The  pollen 
of  the  lypha  elephantinau  Roxh.^  made  up  with 
mter  into  cakes,  and  mucn  eaten.  It  is  mflam- 
inable  like  that  of  Lycopodium,  and  is  used  as  a 
flsfastitate  for  it  in  Sind. — Rayle^  p.  35. 

BUR,  a  wandering  tribe  in  the  K.W.  Proyinces. 
BUR     HiMD.     Tamarix  orienUtis,  Oreosersis 
lanugiDosa,  Cymbopogon  iwarancuaa. 

BURA,  Buri,  Burha,  Bndha.  Hind.  Old. 
Many  towns,  rirers,  etc.,  are  so  designated. 
BURA.  HiKD.  Chopped  straw. 
BURA-AI^  HniD.  Morinda  citrifolia. 
BURA-BUHOOARI.  Beng.  GordU  latif olia. 
BURA  BUR  hills  are  isolated  rocks  of  sienitic 
^TBatte  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  about  15 
xiilw  north  of  the  city  of  Gaya,  by  the  left  bank 
>f  the  Pholgo  or  Mahanadi.  The  highest  is  called 
Smbor,  also  Sidheewar,  from  a  temple  to 
kfahadera  that  once  crowned  its  heights.  The 
lext  in  height  is  the  Kowa  Dol,  which  is  near  a 
raile  to  the  south-west  A  third  is  called  Nagar- 
ixni,  and  is  the  easternmost  of  the  great  cluster. 
L  fourth,  and  the  smallest,  called  Dorhawut,  is 
e  the  northern  extremity;  others  also  hare 
tfunes,  but  the  aboTe  alone  contain  objects  of 
^>tioe.  The  Kowa  Dol  is  an  almost  entirelj  bare 
>c^  haTing  nearly  a  perpendicular  scarp  on  its 
OTthem  face,  and  sloping;  at  an  angle  of  45^ 
vov^  or  less  on  the  opposite  or  southern  side ; 
i0t  and  west,  it  is  disjointed  and  inaccessible ; 
atg^  stratified  msaees  are  piled  one  oyer  the  other, 
g^sroating  in  length  at  each  end.  The  whole  is 
LX-inoitnted   by  single   Uocks  like  pillars,  the 


centre  one  of  which  towers  above  the  rest,  and  is 
conical.  It  is  said  that  formerly  there  was  a  huge 
block  balanced  on  the  top  of  this  cone,  which, 
from  its  being  moved  by  birds  alightmg  on  it, 
obtained  the  name  of  Kowa  Dol,  or  crow-moved, 
or  the  crow  swing ;  about  the  eighteenth  century, 
this  rocking  stone  fell  down  to  where  it  may  still 
be  seen.  The  caves  of  Burabur  are  seven  in  num- 
ber,— four  in  one  hill,  three  in  another ;  but  the 
name  Satgarba,  commonly  understood  to  mean 
seven  chambers,  is  applied  to  two  only. 

In  the  hollow  or  recess  on  the  eaat  side  are  the 
remains  of  a  once  splendid  Buddhist  temple,  of 
which  many  pillars  are  still  standing;  also  a 
gigantic  figure  of  Buddha  seated.  The  Sinhasun 
or  throne  m  ven^  handsome :  there  are  the  usual 
supporters,  the  Sinha  or  lions  rampant,  trampling 
on  elephants  couchant,  and  ridden  by  amaisouB 
armed  with  shields  and  swords.  60  or  80  figures 
are  rudely  cut  in  the  huge  detached  masses  of 
rock  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  There  is  one  block 
hewn  into  the  shape  of  a  small  temple,  with 
niches  and  images  on  the  four  sides.  ^ First  niche, 
from  proper  right,  male  figure  ewct  with  a 
spear;  2d,  female  figure,  Pudmavati  or  Maja 
devi ;  8d,  Buddha  seated ;  4th,  Mahadeva  and 
Parvati,  commonly  called  Gouri  Sunkur,  Parvati 
seated  on  Mahadeva's  knee,  with  the  bull  Nandi  at 
his  feet^  and  the  Sinha  or  lion  at  hers ;  5th,  male 
figure  erect  with  four  arms;  6th,  male  figure 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  another;  7th,  the 
lingam  and  Yoni ;  8th,  male  half  figure,  Aruna? 
9th,  Mahadeva  and  Parvati  repeated  ;  10th,  male 
figure  erect  holding  a  lotus  in  each  hand,  probablv 
Surya;  11th,  Ganesha;  12th,  female  figure  with 
four  arms,  attended  by  Nandi  and  Sinha ;  ISth, 
nutle  figure  standing  on  a  prostrate  figure.  After 
these,  nine  niches  have  what  appears  to  be  Durga 
slaying  Mahesh-Asur  with  her  trident;  she  has 
one  foot  on  the  buffaloes  neck,  and  holds  it  by  the 
hind  leg.  This  subject  is  repeated  on  many 
detached  rocks.  The  Linga  is  of  as  frequent 
occurrence.  There  is  one  very  large  four-faced 
Linga,  called  the  Ghoumurti  Mahadeva,  such  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  caves  of  Ellora ;  it  is  of  common 
occurrence  in  this  district.  The  inscriptions  are 
in  Pali,  in  the  old  Pali  character. — Capt,  Kittoe^ 
Beng.  As.  Soc.  Jo.,  dxxviii.,  1847. 

BURA-CHOOLI.    Hind.    ViUarsia  Indica. 

BURAD.    Hind.    Filings,  raspings,  chips. 

BURAG  A .  Trl.  The  gum  and  wood  obtained 
from  Bombax  Malabaricum. 

BURAJANW^AR.  Hind.  The  hog ;  literally, 
bad  beast. 

BURAK  and  Sarmu  rivers  run  in  valleys  of  the 
Assam  chain.  The  Naga,  Mikir,  Cachari,  Garo, 
and  Euissya  are  the  five  races  in  whose  possession 
chiefly  are  the  broad  highlands  of  that  chain,  ex- 
tending from  the  N.E.  near  the  head  of  the 
Kynduayn  and  Namrup,  on  one  side  along  the 
valley  of  the  Brahmaputra  to  its  southern  bend 
round  the  western  extremity  of  the  chain,  and  on 
the  other  aide  south-westerly  along  the  valley  of 
the  Barak  and  Surmu. 

BURAQ,  steed  on  which  Mahomed  rode  to  the 
seven  heavens.    The  angel  Gabriel  seated  him  on  it. 

BURAT.  Hind.  Assiffumenl.  Arab.,  the 
ni^t  of  record,  a  Mahomedan  ritual. 

BURATY  or  Polati,  a  Mongol  nomade  tribe 
near  the  Baikal  lake. 

BURA Y A.  Hind.    Rncervos  duvaucelli. 
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BURBUTI.    Beko.     Dolichos  Sinensis.  1 

BURCKHARDT,  JOHAN  LUDWIG,  a  native 
of  Denmark,  who  travelled  in  Egypt  and  Arabia, 
author  of  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  1881,  and  Wa- 
habis ;  also  of  Travels  in  Arabia,  1829,  and  Travels 
in  Syria,  1822.  He  visited  Mecca  a.d.  1814,  under 
the  name  Shaikh  Ibrahim.  He  is  buried  near  Cairo, 
in  the  large  cemetery  outside  the  Bab-un-Nasr. — 
Plajifair ;  Burton' t  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca^  i.  p.  168. 

BURDA  is  one  of  the  five  northern  districts  of 
Rattyawar.  Burda  hills  end  in  the  south  in  the 
Alich  range  and  in  the  Oshum. 

BURDEH.  Arab.  A  thick  striped  woollen 
stuff,  in  use  by  the  Arabs  as  a  cloak  or  blanket. 
Akhda-burdeh  is  a  grey  or  brown,  and  Ahmar- 
burdeh  a  red  one.  That  of  Mahomed  was  7^  feet 
long  and  4^  feet  broad. 

BUR  DE  WALI,  a  lofty  tower  in  Jaganath,  about 
180  feet  in  height  and  about  28  feet  square  inside, 
in  which  the  idol  and  his  brother  and  sister  Sub- 
ahdra  are  lodged.     See  Jaganath. 

BURDI,  a  wild  Baluch  tribe  on  the  western 
banks  of  the  Indus,  near  Sbikarpur. 

BURDU  GUMADU.    Tel.    Cucurbita  hispida. 

BURDUR.  —  ?  a  tree  of  Cuttack,  an  excellent 
wood  for  carriage  poles,  shafts,  and  wheels,  and  in 
all  ooachbuilders*  work ;  sp.  gr.  1*00. — CaL  Cat, 
Ex.  1862. 

BURENDA,  also  written  Borenda,  properly 
Bruang,  a  pass  in  the  Himalaya,  in  lat.  31°  23' 
N.,  long.  79°  12'  E. ;  the  length  of  the  crest  is  50 
paces,  and  the  crest  is  15,171  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  most  elevated  part  is  a  narrow 
glen,  very  steep.  The  pass  leads  from  Kunawar 
through  the  outer  Himatava,  and  is  the  easiest  and 
most  frequented  in  the  neighbourhood  It  is  open 
for  seven  or  eight  months ;  during  the  rainy  season 
almost  all  the  suow  dissolves. 

BURGEE,  a  Hindu  race  in  Woon. 

BURGH.    Hind.    Phytolacca  decandnu 

BURGHER,  in  Ceylon,  is  applicable  only  to 
white  persons  of  pure  Dutch  descent,  of  whom 
there  are  now  but  very  few  in  Ceylon ;  but  the 
name  has,  by  courtesy,  been  given  to  all  those  who 
in  India  are  styled  ludo-Britons,  Eurasians,  East 
Indians,  Anglo-Indians,  or  more  commonly  *  half 
castes,^  namely,  the  descendants  of  Europeans  by 
native  women.  In  the  Moluccas,  also,  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  Christian  descendants  of  the 
Dutch.  The  Amboyna  buighers,  who  usually 
crowd  the  jetty  spending  their  time  in  angling 
for  small  tish,  will  refuse  to  carry  even  a  light 
burden ;  but  this  kind  of  manual  labour  is  the 
peculiar  province  of  slaves,  and  the  Vrij  Burghers, 
poor  enough  as  they  usually  are,  but  priding 
themselves  in  professing  the  same  religion  with 
the  Europeans,  will  not  lower  themselves  by  per- 
forming a  description  of  labour  which  even  Chinese 
and  free  Mahomedans  would  disdain. 

BURGHER,  a  name  given  by  Europeans  to  the 
Badaga  or  Marves  race  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills. 

BURGUNDY  PITCH  is  a  product  probably  of 
the  Abies  excelsa;  it  is  of  light  yellow  colour, 
often  adulterated  with  dammer  or  ganda  baroza. 

BURHA  or  Budha.  Hind.  Lit  an  old  man ; 
in  the  Kamaon  Himalaya,  the  superintendent  or 
headman  of  a  village,  or  of  a  set  of  villages.  The 
term  is  equivalent  to  Kumin,  Syana,  and  Thokdar, 
and  is  chiefly  used  in  the  eastern  parganas  of 
Kamaon.  The  tenure  connected  with  it  is  called 
Burba  Chari  and  Kumin  Chari. 


BURHA  GANGA,  an  old  bed  of  the  Ga&go, 
traceable  below  Hastinapur,  and  Soron  and  Kampil. 

BURHAL.  Hind.  A  light  yellowish-ooloond 
wood,  not  strong ;  plentiful  in  the  Santal  jungles. 
Used  for  doors,  Venetians,  furniture,  eta,  by  the 
natives. — CaL  Engineer's  Journal^  1860. 

BURHANPUR,  town  in  lat.  21°  18*  N.,  and 
long.  76°  16'  26"  E.,  is  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river 
Tapti,  and  distant 41  miles S.  by  W.from  Khaodwa, 
the  headquarters  of  Nimar.     Population  in  1877 
was  29,303.     It  was  founded  about  a.d.  1400  by 
Nasir  Khan,  the  first  independent  prince  of  tU 
Faruki  dynasty  of  Kandesh,  and  called  by  him 
after  the  famous    Shaikh,  Bnrhan-ud-Din  of 
Dowlatabad.    It  was  held  by  eleven  princes  of 
this  dynasty  for  two  hundred  years,  till  a.d.  1600, 
when  the  kingdom  of  the  Faruki  was  annexed 
by  the  emperor  Akbar.    In  1614,  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
ambassador  from  James  i.  of  England  to  the  Great 
Moghul,  describes  his  visit  here  to  Prince  Parvis, 
son  of  Jahangir.    Tavemier  passed  through  Bur- 
hanpur  (or,  as  he  wrote  it,  Brampour)  in  1641, 
and  again  in  1658.    It  was  plundered  in  a.d.  1685, 
by  the  Marhattas.      It  was  taken  by  General 
Wellesley  on  the  18th  October  1803. 

BURHAPATRA,  a  pargana  in  the  Gonda  dis- 
trict in  Oudh,  area  77}  square  miles  or  49,6fl 
acres,  and  population  in  1866  was  20,451.  Thi| 
Ahir  and  Ghamar  are  the  most  numerous  casta 
The  aboriginal  Bhar  here  are  following  a  kind  i 
Kumari  cultivation,  wandering  from  jungle  l 
jungle. 

BURHA  PENK,  a  deity  of  the  Kandh  nuse.     I 

BURHEL,  Ovis  nahura.    See  Bovidse. 

BURHOLIA,  HiND.,a  branch  of  the  Bhrigubaal 
Rajputs  settled  at  Burhoul,  near  Benares. — EIL 

BURI  or  Buli,  a  Philippine  palm;  probab^ 
Corypha  gebanga,  the  gabang  of  the  MMiya  am 
Javanese.  The  Philippine  islandera  from  tk 
leaves  make  mats,  from  the  sap  both  sogar  and 
distilled  spirit,  from  the  pith  a  sago,  from  the  seeJ 
rosaries,  and  the  spines,  boiled  in  water,  yield 
thread  from  which  a  coarse  cloth  is  woven,  csUi 
sagoron. — Craw/urd^  Die.  p.  77. 

BURL  Hind.  Vitislndica;  Symplocos  n»eal 

BURIAL  CUSTOMS.  In  the  south  and  ea 
of  Asia,  the  modes  of  disposing  of  Uieir  dead  a 
almost  as  varied  as  are  tiie  races  themselTes. 
has  been  remarked  that  the  mode  of  disposing  \ 
the  dead  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  symbol 
matic  of  the  opinions  as  to  the  worth  of  the  i 
ceased  while  he  was  amongst  them,  or  indicali 
of  their  views  as  to  the  future  conditaon  of  i 
departed.  In  general  there  has  been  little  diq^il 
over  tbe  remains  of  women ;  but  wh^her  wl 
men  or  women,  the  prevailing  habit  has  been' 
convey  the  remains  to  some  quiet  resting-pli 
with  a  decorous  solemnity,  and  there  erect  asl 
lasting  memorial  over  them.  With  some  res 
however,  even  to  the  present  day,  the  depaiH 
of  a  friend  or  relative  is  regarded  joy  folly,  and  i 
procession  to  the  place  of  final  disposal  is  mici 
f ul ;  while  other  races  even  cast  out  their  dm 
and  allow  the  remains  to  be  treated  with  indigil 
But  the  anxiety  of  the  generality  of  nataons  I 
been  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  depaili 
and  everywhere  are  to  be  seen  s^ulchral  msi 
ments  raised  with  that  object.  Many  of  ill 
exist  from  prehistoric  times,  and  often  f onn  i 
sole  remainmg  history  of  the  raoes  who  eitrt 
them.    At  t)ie. present  day,  monuments 
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with  brick  or  stone,  and  in  the  form  of  pillars  or 
upright  or  horizontal  slabs  of  stone,  or  cupolas, 
or  domes,  or  sarcophagi,  beneath  which  the  re- 
sains  are  laid,  are  usual  modes  of  marking  the 
deoeasedV  resting-place.    But  in  more  primitiye 
times,  the  cairn  or  heap  of  stones,  the  monolith, 
the  cromlech,  the  circle,  the  heaped-np  barrow 
<tf  the  Celtic  tribes,  ^e  tumulus,  as  the  Romans 
edled  it,  were  nsuslly  resorted  to,  and  many  of 
these  are  to  be  seen  in  the  sonth  and  east  of  Asia. 
The  catr»  was  formed  of  stones  gathered  from 
the  ▼ktnitj,  and  set  round  about  the  resting-place 
of  the  dead  and  piled  over  them ;  and  this  is  all 
that  is  giTOtt  to  the  Mahomedan  pilgrim  who  falls 
in  the  desert.    The  moTwiith  or  single  stone  was 
nsoallj   placed  perpendicularly   near  the   spot. 
The  cromlech,  consisting  of  two,  three,  or  more 
upright  stones,  with  a  flat  stone   placed  over 
than,  formed  a  sepulchral  chamber,  and   was 
the  earliest  i^proach  to  the  cupola  or  dome. 
The  etrcUj  or  enclosure  of  upright  stones  set 
■n^^y  at  ▼arying  spaces  apart,  are  found  sur- 
monding  the  cromlech  or  cairn.    The  barrow,  or 
tamulos,  often  raised  to  a  considerable  height, 
asd  ooYcring  a  large  area,  ia  the  most  noble,  and 
hH  been  the  most  enduring ;  and  with  these  the 
bodies  of  the  departed  were  not  interred  in  graves 
sisk  below  the  surface,  but  were  placed  on  the 
asrfaoe  oi  the  ground,  and  then  the  earth  was 
henped  up.    The  barrows,  many  of  which  have 
bcflD  opened,  are  found  sometimes  to  contain 
skeletoiis,  in  other  cases  urns  only,  while  ooca- 
flMuaUy  both  urns  and  skeletons,  or  nms  and 
airiie^  appear  together.    The  urns  are  often  found 
to  contain  burnt  bones  and  relics;  but  in  the 
eariiest  barrows  are  war  weapons,  such  as  stone 
hatchets  and  hammers,  celts  of  the  same  material, 
both  arrow-heads  and  spear-heads  of  flint,  with 
licads  of  Tarious  substances,  and  torques  or  collars 
and  armlets  of  gold  or  bronze.    Somewhat  later, 
the  eelts  and  weapons  are  of  bronze,  and  the 
aword  is  found  to  have  been  broken,  indicatiye 
that  the  warrior's  race  had  been  run.    The  oma- 
xBMits  remain  the  same,  and  coins  are  found. 

The  meUiods  adopted  for  the  disposal  of  the 
dead  from  the  most  ancient  times  have  been 
intenneot,  burning,  embalming,  launching  into 
rivers,  and  exposure.  Of  all  these  the  first  seems 
to  hare  been  the  moot  general  and  primitive. 
donation  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  for  king 
Sanl  waa  burnt,  and  his  bones  afterwards  buried ; 
and  Asa  was  burnt  in  the  bed  which  he  made  for 
liUHelf ,  filled  with  sweet  odours  and  various  kinds 
of  a]»oefl.  In  Egypt  the  practice  of  embalming 
obtained  from  their  earliest  history,  but  the 
practioe  was  confined  to  that  country,  and  arose 
irom  its  people  holding  it  unlawful  to  expose  the 
remaina  to  fire  or  aniniaLa,  or  to  permit  them  to 
beoome  a  prey  to  worms.  The  vast  catacombs 
vtill  remaining  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  were 
the  cofmnon  receptaote  for  the  general  population 
orbo  could  not  afford  a  separate  tomb. 

Chrer  the  ruins  at  Nimrud,  Mr.  Layard  dis- 
Doweied  ancient  tombs,  of  a  race  unknown,  and  of 
irbieh  he  could  not  assign  any  date.  Many  of  the 
^aeea,  necklaces,  and  ornaments  obtained  there 
[la^e  a  reaembhmce  to  those  of  the  Egyptian 
bombs.  Two  or  three  purely  Assyrian  cylinders 
sreve  mko  diuxyrered  in  the  tombs.  Mr.  Layard 
x>nmden  that  the  mode  of  burial  which  is  there 
(Ttdenoed,  more  nearly  resembles  that  adopted 
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by  the  early  Persians.  Cyrus  and  Darius  were 
buried  in  sarcophagi  in  troughs.  The  Egyptian 
alabaster  w-iiXof,  or  tub,  in  which  Darius  was 
buried,  is  mentioned  by  Theopbrastus.  The 
Assyrians,  like  the  early  Persians,  may  have 
buried  their  dead  entire,  and  preserved  the  bodies 
in  honey  or  wax  (Herod,  lib.  i.  c  140,  Arian  de 
Bello,  Alex.  Theopb.  de  Lapid.  c.  xt.).  Accord- 
ing to  i£lian,  when  Xerxes  opened  the  tomb  of 
Belus,  he  found  the  body  in  a  coffin  filled  nearly 
to  the  brim  with  oil.  Mr.  Layard  infers  that 
these  tombs  belonfi;ed  to  an  intermediate  people  or 
race  who  occupied  Assyria  after  the  building  of 
the  most  ancient  palaces,  and  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  most  recent. 

In  British  India,  and  in  all  the  south  and  east 
of  Asia,  interment,  cremation,  and  exposure  are 
all  practised  by  one  or  other  of  the  races  occupy- 
ing it  Java,  in  the  Archipelago,  seems  to  have 
been  peopled  from  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  its 
people  have  three  modes  of  disposing  of  the  body 
of  a  deceased  person.  By  fire,  termed  obong; 
by  water,  termed  larung ;  or  by  exposing  it  up- 
right against  a  tree  in  a  forest,  where  it  is  left  to 
decay,  termed  setra.  When  the  body  of  a  chief 
or  person  of  consequence  is  burnt,  it  is  usual  to 
preserve  the  ashes,  and  to  deposit  them  in  a  chandi 
or  tomb. 

The  Ninevites,  in  all  their  various  monuments, 
have  left  us  no  trace  of  their  ideas  concerning 
the  dead,  while  the  sepulchral  urns  obtained  in 
Babylonia  contain  the  remains  of  the  dead,  with 
jars  and  utensils  for  food  and  water  made^f  baked 
clay,  and  with  remains  of  date  stones,  the  head  of 
the  dead  reverently  Udd  on  a  sun-dried  brick  as  A 
pillow.  Amongst  the  urns  found  on  the  plain  of 
Bushire  each  h^l  a  pointed  end,  and  at  its  mouth 
a  bowl  or  basin  without  bottom ;  not  united  to 
the  main  part  by  means  of  agglutination,  but 
very  closely  fitted,  and  supported  in  its  place  by 
the  general  bed  of  earth.  These  urns  lay  hori- 
zontally, not  parallel  with  each  other,  but  on  a 
straight  line,  and  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west. 
In  one  urn  was  a  quantity  of  sand,  with  the  bones 
of  a  full-grown  person,  completely  filled,  and  very 
heavy.  The  skull  was  placed  about  the  middle  or 
widest  part,  not  in  the  basin,  which  contained 
only  sand.  Of  this  urn  the  greatest  circumference 
was  2  feet  9  inches,  its  length  3  feet  4  inches, 
including  the  bowl  or  basin,  which  separately  was 
near  8  inches.  The  urns,  made  of  clay,  are  about 
l-3d  of  an  inch  thick,  and  solid  at  the  pointed 
end,  but  the  bowls  without  bottoms.  The  insides 
had  evidently  been  coated  with  some  bituminous 
substance;  but  the  nms  nowhere  exhibited  in- 
scriptions nor  any  other  mark  by  which  their 
degrees  of  antiquity  might  be  ascertained. 

The  ancient  coffins  of  the  Chaldseans  were 
of  clay,  some  of  them  shaped  like  a  dish 
cover,  the  head  being  placed  on  a  pillow  of  sun- 
dried  brick,  and  jars  and  utensils  for  food  and 
water.  There  were  also  jar  coffins,  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  interred  in  artificial  mounds. 

Their  ancient  tombs,  rare  in  Assyria  and 
Upper  Babylonia,  are  chiefly  in  Ghald»a  proper ; 
and  the  Rev.  G.  Rawlinson  (i.  107)  suggests  that 
the  dead  may  have  been  conveyed  to  the  sacred 
land  of  Ghaldea,  similarlv  as  the  Persians  even 
now  send  their  dead  to  Karbila  and  Mesbid  Ali, 
and  as  the  Hindus  from  remote  India  send  the 
bones,  or  the  entire  bodies,  to  the  Ganges  atr 
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Benares.  There,  Cbagda  or  Chackrada,  near 
Sooksagur,  is  an  abyss  said  to  have  been  made  by 
the  chariot  wheel  of  Bbagirath.  The  place  is  a 
great  Golgotha,  where  the  dead  and  dying  are 
brought  from  a  great  way  off  to  be  burnt  and 
consigned  to  the  Ganges.  The  deceased  is  seldom 
conveyed  by  any  of  his  relations,  unless  from  a 
short  distance.  Poor  people  generally  send  for- 
ward their  dead  for  incremation  in  charge  of 
bearers,  who  never  betray  the  trust  reposed  in 
them. 

The  Romans  generally  burned,  but  they  some- 
times buried  their  dead ;  and  children  who  died  in 
infancy  were  interred  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  their  former  homes.  Their  sepulchral 
urns,  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  were  commonly 
buried  about  two  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
their  memorial  stones  were  often  inscribed.  They 
used  the  sarcophagus,  or  massive  stone-coffin,  and 
also  the  tumulus  or  barrow.  They  bore  their 
dead  with  much  lamentation  to  the  funeral  pile, 
on  which,  after  being  lighted,  they  cast  the  robes 
and  arms  of  the  deceased,  as  well  as  the  slaughtered 
bodies  of  his  favourite  animals. 

The  ancient  Greeks,  in  laying  out  their  dead, 
always  placed  an  obulus  or  Greek  coin  in  the 
mouth,  to  pay  Charon's  fare  across  the  rivers 
Styx  and  Acheron,  and  a  cake  made  of  flour  and 
honey  to  appease  Cerberus.  Amongst  them  men 
cut  off  their  hair  when  they  attaint  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  dedicated  it  to  some  deity.  Theseus 
is  said  to  have  repaired  to  Delphi  to  perform  this 
ceremony,  and  to  have  consecrated  his  shorn  locks 
to  Apollo.     After  this  it  was  again  allowed  to 

frow  long,  and  onlv  cut  off  as  a  sign  of  mourning, 
hus  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  (Iliad,  xxiiL)  the 
friends  of  Achilles  cut  off  their  hair,  and 

'  On  ih»  oone  their  Mattered  loeka  they  throw.' 
In  some  parts  of  Greece,  however,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  wear  the  hair  short,  and  to  allow  it 
(Cassandr.  978)  to  grow  long  when  in  mourning. 
'  Negleoted  hair  eball  now  luxnrioas  grow, 
And  by  iti  length  their  bitter  paarioa  show.* 

In  Luristan,  the  female  relatives,  on  the  death 
of  their  male  relatives,  cut  off  their  hair,  and 
hang  the  locks  around  the  tomb.  The  young 
women  and  voung  men  of  the  island  of  Delos  cut 
off  a  lock  d  hair  before  marriage,  and  place  it 
near  the  tomb  of  the  virgins  from  the  Hyper- 
boreans. 

Barrows  or  mounds  of  earth  have  been  largely 
used  by  the  nations  of  Central  Asia,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  both  in 
ancient  times  and  now.  The  king  of  Ai,  slidn  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  vii.  26,  viii.  29),  was  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  city,  and  over  his  body  was  raised 
a  great  heap  of  stones.  Herodotus  mentions  that 
the  barrow  of  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
1800  feet  broad,  and  nearly  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  it  has  been  identified  by  modem  tra- 
vellers. Barrows  were  the  favourite  memorial  of 
the  Teutonic  race,  some  of  them  very  laige ;  but 
the  Saxons  used  also  dsta  or  stone  coffins.  The 
custom  of  raising  tumuli  over  the  remains  of  the 
mighty  dead,  seems  to  have  been  prevalent  in  the 
Central  Asiatic  region  from  the  most  ancient 
times  and  been  taken  into  Scandinavia.  Esekiel, 
xxxil  27,  describes  the  practice  of  slaying  persons 
and  interring  them  with  their  dead  chief.  Hero- 
dotus also  describes  the  barrow  burial  of  the 


Scythians ;  and  to  the  present  day,  m  ^he  r^oa 
of  the  Ear  Karelia,  and  in  many  other  parti  ef 
the  steppe  occupied  by  the  Kirghiz,  are  to  be  aeen  , 
numerous  tumuli  of  great  size.    Herodotna  teUs 
us  that  when  a  king  died,  his  corpse,  emhalmei 
and  covered  with  wax,  was  conveyed  in  a  chariot 
in  solemn  state  to  the  place  of  sepulture ;  a  large 
quadrangular  pit  was  dug ;  in  this  th^  placed  the 
royal  corpse  on  a  mattress  of  straw ;  on  each  nde 
of  this  they  planted  spears,  and  covered  it  with 
wood,  and  roofed  it  over  with  hurdles  of  wiUow. 
In  the  remaining  part  of  the  pit  they  interred  one 
of  the  late  king^s  women,  strangled  for  the  pur- 
pose, toffether  with  his  cupbearer,  his  cook,  hu 
groom,  his  minister,  his  courier,  his  horses,  as 
well  as  some  articles  of  every  kind,  including 
several  goblets  of  gold,   that  he  might  be  8op« 
posed  to  need  in  his  journey  to  the  other  world. 
This  done,  the  people  eagerly  contended  with 
each  other  in  the  work  of  heaping  over  the  whole 
a  mound  of  earth  as  vast  as  possible.    The  pro- 
ceedings did  not  here  terminate;  for  the  year 
following,  fifty  of   the    late  king's  confidential 
attendants,  and  fifty  of  his  horses,  were  skin,  and 
placed,  the  men  on  the  horses,  around  his  sepul- 
chre.—Aie//>.  71,  72.    When  Chengiz  Khan  oied, 
his  remains  were  covered  with  a  lofty  mound,  and 
extensive  foresta  were  planted  to  exclude  th« 
footsteps  of  man.    Colonel  Tod  tells  us  that  th« 
tumulus,  the  cairn,  or  the  pillar,  are  still  raised 
over  the  Rajput  who  falls  in  oattle ;  and  through- 
out Rajwara  sacrificial  monuments  are  found,  oi 
which  are  seen,  carved  in  relief,  the  warrior  ob 
his  steed,  armed  at  all  points ;  his  faithful  wife 
(sati)  beside  him,  denotmg  a  sacrifice ;  and  tb< 
sun  and  moon  on  either  side,  emblematic  of  neve^ 
dying  fame. — Tod's  Eajasthan^  i.  p.  74.    In  Sau« 
rashtra,  also  amidst  the  Cathi,  Comani,   Balls, 
and  others  of  Scythic  descent,  numbers  of  palii 
or  joojar  (sacrificial  pillars)  are  conspicuous  undei 
the  walls  of  every  town,  in  lines,  irregular  groujps 
and  circles.    On  each  is  displayed  in  rude  reus 
the  warrior,  with  the  manner  of  his  death,  land 
in  hand,  generally  on  horseback,  though  some 
times  in  his  car  ;  and  on  the  coast  the  pirates  oi 
Budha  are  depicted  boarding  from  the  shrouda 

In  the  Panjab,  near  Bamian,  in  Afghanistai 
and  near  Kabul,  the  sepulchral  monuments  n 
maining  of  ancient  times  are  topes.  They  consii 
of  a  mound,  on  which  is  erected  a  cupola,  wf 

S>rted  by  walls  of  masonry,  more  or  less  in 
redan  stvle  of  architecture.  One  near  Manik 
yala  is  80  feet  high  and  820  feet  in  circumferenoi 
In  its  centre  were  found  vessels  of  gold,  silvei 
and  copper,  with  coins  of  Rome  and  the  Bactrii 
Greeks.  In  a  chamber  60  feet  deep  was  a  cojpfi 
box  containing  animal  remains.  It  is  one  d  niu{ 
topes  or  stu^. 

Many  caims  are  found  in  different  parts  i 
Southern  India,  and,  prior  to  the  stupaa  or  topa 
this  seems  to  have  oeen  a  common  mode  <i 
covering  the  dead.  Indeed,  as  Colond  Ounniu 
ham  remarks,  the  tope  is  only  a  cairn  r^ulai^ 
built.  On  the  Neilgherry  hills  are  f  oand  remais 
of  cairns,  cromlechs,  kistvaens,  and  cirdes  of  of 
right  loose  stones,  which  are  nearly  identical  wii 
those  found  in  Europe  in  the  ancient  aeala  of  ^ 
Celts.  In  these  caims  are  found  vaaea,  ciD»i0 
urns,  and  other  vessels  of  glazed  pottery,  wUv 
sometimes  contain  human  bones,  more  or  k* 
charred,  and  mixed  with  ashes ;  sometimea  a  liait 
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aDimal  charcoal  alone.  Tbej  are  met  with  in  Tarious 
difttricta  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  in  almost 
erery  part  of  the  Dekban  and  peninsular  India, 
from  Kagpur  to  Madura,  in  immense  nnmbers  on 
the  Animally  hills,  a  range  on  the  south  side  of  the 
great  Coimbatoregap,  which  forms  the  commence- 
ment and  northern  face  of  the  Southern  Ghats, 
those  on  the  Aoimally  being  of  a  more  advanced 
order  and  a  better  condition  than  the  Neilgherry 
tombe.  Similar  remains  are  found  in  Circaasia 
and  Roasia,  and  circles  of  stones  surrounding 
aoeient  graves  are  found  on  the  south  Arabian 
coast  and  iu  the  Somali  country  in  Af rica«  Major 
GoDgrere  directed  much  attention  to  those  on  the 
Keilghenry  Hills;  and  Captain  Meadows  Taylor 
discovered  and  examined  a  large  number  of  these 
remaina  at  Rajan  Kooloor,  in  Sorapur,  and  also  at 
Siwarji,  near  Firozabad,  on  the  Bhima,  and 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  oomuuison  of  them 
with  similar  remains  found  in  England.  He  calls 
tbem  Scytho-Celtic  or  Scytbo-Druidical.  Neither 
the  hill  people,  the  Toda  and  Kurubar,  nor  any 
Hindu,  knows  anything  about  the  mce  to  which 
these  sepalchral  remains  belonged ;  and  neither  in 
Baoakrit  literature  nor  in  that  of  the  Dravidian 
langnagea  is  there  any  tradition  on  the  subject. 
fhe  Timil  people  generally  call  these  cairns 
Pandn-kuri.  Kuri  means  a  pit  or  grave,  and 
Fandn  may  refer  to  the  Pandu  or  Pandava 
Ivothen,  to  whom  so  much  of  Hindu  mythology 
nlalea.  The  race  who  raised  these  cairns  were 
piobsbly  dwellers  in  the  country  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  present  Dravidian  occupants,  and 
were  expelled  by  or  ultimately  became  absorbed 
in  the  latter;  or  they  may  have  been  a  nomade 
aliepherd  race,  who  had  wandered  into  India  after 
it  was  peopled  and  settled,  and  then  wandered  out 
again,  or  became  absorbed  amongst  the  people  of 
the  eonntiy.  But  the  remarkable  fact  connected 
with  the  people  whose  religious  rites  and  usages 
of  aqmlture  gave  rise  to  these  cairns,  is  that  they 
have  eveiywtore  disappeared  from  Southern  India, 
and  not  even  a  tradition  of  their  existence  sur- 
vives. 

In  the  centra  of  peninsular  India,  around  Hyder- 
sbsd,  in  the  Deahan,  and  at  Bolarum,  and  at 
Secnndeiabad,  there  ara  many  burial-places  of 
that  race,  of  whose  existence  nothing  is  known ; 
and  about  20  miles  S.E.  of  Seounderabad  is  one 
great  resting-place  of  the  dead,  a  vast  burial- 
ground  extending  over  miles,  wluch  must  have 
I  tiie  place  of  interment  of  a  huge  number  of 
'e,  or  used  through  many  centuries.  The 
i  of  interment  in  i£  these  has  been  to  select 
n  large  atone,  beneath  which  a  winding  tunnel  or 
vay  had  been  excavated ;  and  the  remains  of  bones 
mad  nma,  with  weapons,  are  found  deposited  in  a 
eentnl  cavity,  a  circle  oif  large  loose  stones  being 
dmwn  aronnd,  the  circumference  of  some  of  these 
eirdea  bdng  between  one  and  two  hundred  yards. 
The  people  whose  tombs  are  thus  represented 
ircie  onooobtedly  nomades  dwelling  in  tents,  for 
not  far  oil  are  the  remains  of  a  p^^eat  nomade  city, 
oooaisting  solely  of  walls,  within  which  the  tents 
ninst  have  been  erected,  for  no  stone  nor  earth 
laeap  nor  mound  remains  within  the  same  enclo- 
ggnre  to  indicate  the  former  existence  within  of  any 
Imilding.  The  remains  found  within  these  cairns 
«]so  leave  the  impreanon  that,  as  with  the  barrow 
t^ofiala,  the  wivea  and  aervants  were  slain  and 
ASiterred  along  with  the  chief  person ;  and  the 


Hindu  and  Rajput  practice  of  suttee  (sail)  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
ancient  Scythic  sepulchral  rite  of  immolating  the 
favourite  wife,  the  servant,  and  the  horse  to 
accompany  their  master  and  serve  him  in  the  next 
worid. 

The  Christian  treatment  of  the  dead  is  various ; 
and  in  Europe,  to  this  day,  the  indifference, 
not  to  say  levity,  of  the  Italians,  in  all  relat- 
ing to  their  dead,  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
tenderness  and  sentiment  of  the  Germans,  bdth 
Romanist  and  Protestant,  as  displayed  in  their 
cemeteries.  In  Naples,  where  are  two  cemeteries, 
with  a  pit  for  each  day  of  the  year,  the  humbler 
dead  are  stripped,  and  after  a  priest  has  read 
prayers  over  the  bodies,  they  are  all  thrown  into 
a  hole  by  the  cemetery  assistants,  amidst  oaths 
and  jocularity  and  laughter.  The  richer  dead  are 
stripped,  placed  in  dry  sand  to  be  shrivell^  up, 
and  when  dry  they  are  dressed  in  their  usual 
clothes,  ticketed,  and  placed  in  a  glass  case.  The 
German  race,  on  the  other  hand,  reverently  dispose 
of  their  dead,  and  preserve  in  neatness  the  grounds 
and  tombs  of  their  cemetery,  which  they  call  Grott^s 
Aker,  God's  field,  but  after  a  few  years  the  ground 
is  re-ploughed  to  be  refilled. 

In  Ceylon,  formerly,  after  burning  the  bodies  of 
the  deceased  kinfps  of  Kandy,  their  ashes  were 
carried  by  a  man  in  a  black  mask  to  the  Mahawelli 
Ganga,  where  he  embarked  iu  a  canoe.  At  the 
deepest  part  of  the  river  he  clove  the  vase  with  a 
sword,  scattered  the  ashes  on  the  stream,  and, 
plunging  headlong  after  them,  dived,  arose  near 
the  opposite  bank,  whence  he  fled  to  the  forest, 
and  was  presumed  to  be  never  more  seen.  The 
canoe  was  allowed  to  drift  away,  the  horse  and 
elephants  that  accompanied  the  procession  were 
set  at  liberty  in  the  woods,  and  the  women  who 
had  strewed  rice  over  the  remains  were  transported 
across  the  river  and  forbidden  to  return. 

Several  of  the  Hindu  customs  resemble  practices 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  Jeremiah 
xvi  6 :  *  Neither  shall  men  lament  for  them,  nor 
cut  themselves.'  For  the  Hindus,  on  the  death  of 
a  relation,  express  their  grief  by  loud  lamentations, 
and  not  unfrequently,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  bruise 
themselves  with  whatever  they  can  lay  hold  of. 
Ezekiel  xliv.  25 :  *  They  shall  come  at  no  dead 
person  to  defile  themselves ;  *  and  touching  the 
dead  defiles  a  Hindu,  who  must  bathe  to  become 
clean  again.  Job  xxvii.  19 :  ^  The  rich  man  shall 
lie  down,  but  shall  not  be  gathered,'  t.6.,  his  soul 
shall  be  left  in  a  wandering  state ;  and  Hindus 
believe  that  persons  for  whom  funeral  rites  have 
not  been  performed,  wander  as  ghosts  and  find  no 
rest.  Jeremiah  xxxiv.  5 :  *  So  shall  they  burn 
odours  for  thee.'  Scented  wood  and  other 
odoriferous  substances  are  placed  upon  the  funeral 
pile  of  a  rich  Hindu,  and  burnt  with  the  body. 
Matthew  ii.  18 :  *  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children, 
and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are 
not.'  The  lamentations  of  a  Hindu  mother  fcnr 
her  child  are  very  loud  and  piercing ;  it  is,  indeed, 
almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  scene  more 
truly  heartrending  than  that  of  a  whole  town  of 
such  mothers  wailing  over  their  massacred  children. 
*•  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation, 
and  weeping,  and  great  mourning.' 

Rajendra  Lai  Mitra,  writing  on  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  says  the  first 
ceremony  was  the  removal  of  the  dead  from  the 
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house  to  the  burning  ground,  and  this  was  done 
on  a  cart,  drawn  by  two  bullocks,  or  by  aged 
slaves.  The  procession  was  headed  by  the  eldest 
of  the  party,  and  in  eluded  an  old  black  cow.  The 
animal  was  sacrificed  at  the  burning  ground,  and 
its  fat,  flesh,  and  organs  were  placed  on  the  corpse, 
which  was  subsequeDtly  enTeloped  in  the  raw 
bide  of  the  animal.  The  wife  of  the  dead  was 
made  to  lie  by  the  corpse,  and  was  thence  removed 
by  a  younger  brother,  a  fellow-disciple,  or  a 
servant  of  the  dead,  who  offered  to  marry  her. 
The  oeremcmy  of  burying  the  bones  was  performed 
on  the  8d,  5Ui,  or  7th  day ;  and  on  the  10th  day 
the  mourners  aasembled  together,  and,  after  certain 
oblations,  offerings,  and  prayers,  raised  a  circle  of 
stones,  and  then  retired  to  the  house  of  the  chief 
mourner  to  feast  on  kid^s  flesh  and  barley. 

As  a  rule  now,  the  dead  of  YaishDava  Hindus 
are  burned.  As  death  draws  near,  a  lamp  is  lit 
at  the  bed-head,  and  a  *  homa '  sacrifice  performed 
with  camphor  and  cocoanut;  and  as  life  dies 
out,  the  five  elements  of  the  cow  are  dropped 
into  the  mouth  of  the  moribund  from  a  tulsi  leaf. 
Within  two  or  three  hours  the  body  is  lifted,  and 
this  is  done  early,  as  none  of  the  household  nor 
any  of  the  neighbours  can  partake  of  food  until 
the  remains  be  disposed  of.  The  pile  of  wood  or 
cow -dung  cakes  used  is  about  two  feet  high,  and 
on  it  are  placed  some  tulsi  leaves,  a  little  sandal- 
wood, and  the  deceased  is  laid  with  his  feet  to  the 
north.  When  laid  on  the  pile,  a  cloth  is  placed 
over  the  face,  and  raw  rice  is  placed  on  it  over 
the  mouth.  The  heir  of  the  aeceased  places  a 
charred  bit  of  sandal-wood  or  a  tulsi  branch  at  each 
comer  of  the  pile,  and  a  Vityan  sets  fire  to  the 
mat,  using  fire  taken  from  the  sacred  fire  lit  at 
the  bedside  of  the  dying  man.  On  the  following 
day  the  heir  and  friends  visit  the  pile,  remove  the 
skull  and  the  bones,  on  which  he  and  all  with  him 
pour  water  and  wash  them,— wash  them  with  the 
sikai,  anoint  them  with  oil  and  honey,  and  clean 
them  with  milk,  and  place  them  all  on  plantain 
leaves  anointed  with  butter.  A  young  cocoanut 
shoot  is  then  placed  on  the  skull,  and  the  whole 
put  into  an  unbumed  earthen  pot,  and  taken  or 
sent  to  a  river  or  to  the  sea;  the  person  who 
conveyed  it  returning  to  the  temple,  where  he 
pronounces  aloud  the  deceased's  name,  and  adds, 
*  Pray  for  him.*  Often  they  are  sent  to  a  holy 
river,  even  to  the  Ganges  at  Benares.  The  men 
relatives  shave.  The  hair  of  the  Brahman  widow's 
head  is  shaved.  The  body  is  not  always  carried 
through  the  doorway  of  the  house.  If  it  be  an 
inauspicious  day,  or  if  the  house  door  be  so  placed 
that  the  courtyard  has  to  be  crossed,  then  the  re- 
mains are  carried  through  an  opening  broken  in 
the  wall  Captain  Buder,  writing  of  the  Hindus 
of  Assam  (Travels,  p.  228),  says  if  a  man  die 
inside  a  house,  no  Hindu  can  eat  in  it  afterwards, 
or  reside  in  it,  as  it  has  become  impure;  it  is 
generally  pulled  down  and  burned,  and  a  new 
house  erected  on  the  same  spot  All  Assamese, 
when  dying,  are  therefore  invariably  brought  out 
to  die  in  the  open  air  on  the  bare  ground,  that  the 
building  may  be  preserved,  and  tSao  to  ensure  the 
happier  liberation  of  the  spirit  from  the  body. 
The  remains  of  Hindus  are  unclothed  for  the  last 
rites. 

Ghildreti  under  eight  years  of  age  and  unmarried 
girls  are  buried,  as  also  are  all  who  die  of  smallpox, 
MS  the  belief  is  that  this  ailment  is  a  manifestation 
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of  the  presence  of  the  goddess  Ammun,  Mariatha, 
Mariamma,  or  Kali,  and  the  anger  of  the  goddess 
would  revert  on  the  family  if  burned.  The  dead 
from  cholera  are  similarly  buried. 

In  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  the  wish 
expressed  by  the  deceased  is  attended  to.  Ved- 
antiste  all  bury ;  also  all  the  Gosai,  all  the  Lingaet 
or  Vira  Saiva,  the  five  artisan  castes,  the  Kansala, 
goldsmith,  carpenter,  ironsmith,  braaer,  and  stone- 
cutter, all  the  Byragi  and  Sanyasi,  and  the  guraa 
of  the  sects,  the  Pandarums,  the  Kashai,  likewise 
all  the  non-Aryan  races  and  tribes  not  admitted 
into  Hinduism.  The  dead  of  the  Yedantist  sect, 
and  those  of  the  Lingaet  and  artisans,  are  placed 
seated,  the  last  in  a  grave  five  feet  square,  with  a 
ledge  on  the  south. 

As  the  artisan's  life  becomes  extinct,  the  body  is 
made  to  assume  the  attitude  to  be  preserved  in 
the  procession  and  in  the  grave.  It  is  placed 
against  a  wall,  the  legs  are  crossed  underneath  in 
the  usual  sitting  attitude,  and  the  head  is  fastened 
to  a  nail  driven  into  the  wall,  and  so  retained  till 
rigidity  ensue.  They  are  borne  to  the  grave  in  a 
car,  on  the  shoulders  of  relatives  or  frienda.  On 
reaching  the  burial  -  place,  the  Oodwan  reads 
prayers,  and  the  body  is  seated  on  the  side  ledge 
with  its  face  looking  northwards ;  salt  and  ashes 
of  cow-dung  are  placed  on  the  head. 

Amongst  the  Aryan  Hindu,  the  great  bulk  be* 
lieve  in  spirits  and  warship  them ;  their  worahip 
of  ancestors,  *  pitri,'  is  continuous;  they  also  believe 
in  demons  and  evil  spirits ;  transmigration  through 
clean  and  unclean  animals  is  a  point  of  faith,  and 
a  great  majority  regard  the  soul  as  an  emanation 
from  the  Deity,  and  look  to  re-absorption  and 
annihilation  as  the  point  of  attainment  for  the 
good.    Many  of  these  are  Buddhist  views. 

Hindus  of  Sind  are  not  allowed  to  die  in  bed, 
otherwise  one  of  the  males  of  the  family  who  has 
attended  upon  the  deceased  becomes  in  a  state  of 
impurity,  and  must  visit  some  well-known  place 
of  pilgnmage,  as  the  Dhara  Tirth,  the  Narayan* 
Sar  in  Kutch,  etc  When  near  death,  the  sick 
person  is  placed  on  a  spot  smeared  with  cow-dnn^ 
(Ghanko,  Lepan,  or  Poto),  and  when  in  the  last 
agony,  the  five  sacred  elements  are  poured  into 
the  dying  person^s  mouth. 

The  Mabomedan,  when  about  to  die,  has  his 
spirit  calmed  by  the  *  Yasin '  chapter  of  the  Koran 
being  read  to  him,  and  is  either  washed  (Ghaa^) 
at  his  own  house,  or  taken,  within  a  few  hours,  to 
a  Ghassalkhana,  specially  built  for  the  purpose, 
near  the  cemetery,  and  where  men  or  women 
washers  perform  the  duty,  and  then  put  on 
burial  clothes  and  applv  camphor  and  antimon  j. 
The  body  is  conveyed  in  a  box  with  mucli 
solemnity,  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  perfomea 
laid  over  the  covering;  the  coflSn  is  carried  oo 
men's  shoulders,  and  from  time  to  time  is  heard 
the  Ty-eb  part  of  the  Mahomedan  creed :  ^  Tliere 
is  no  deity  but  God,  and  Mahomed  is  the  prophet 
of  God ; '  and  on  reaching  the  grave,  f  unend  aerviee 
is  read,  consisting  of  the  four  portions  of  thdr 
creed  (takbir),  and  a  blessing  (dua)  is  aidced, 
which  all  present  repeat  After  the  Fatiha,  tbs 
body  is  lifted  from  the  coffin  and  gently  lowered 
into  the  grave,  laid  with  the  head  to  the  nortk 
and  feet  to  the  south,  and  turned  on  its  side  witk 
the  face  towards  Mecca.  Each  person  then  tak» 
a  little  earth,  and,  repeating  the  words  in  chapi 
112  of  the  Koran,  *  We  created  yon  of  earth  aad 
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we  Teium  joa  to  earth,  and  we  shall  raise  you  out 
of  the  earth  on  the  day  of  resurrection/  he  puts 
the  earth  gently  into  the  grave.  The  hody  is  then 
piotected  with  wood  and  coYered  in.  The  Fatiha 
is  agadn  repeated,  and  again  at  the  door  of  the 
cemetery,  and  at  this  juncture  two  angels,  Moonkir 
and  Nikir,  approach  the  dead,  make  him  sit  up, 
and  incjiiire  wno  his  God  and  prophet  are,  and 
what  his  religion  is.  If  he  has  been  a  good  man, 
his  answers  are  satbfactory,  and  odours  from 
paradise  are  diffused  around  the  departed ;  but  if 
bad,  he  is  bewildered,  and  these  angels  torture 
htm*  They  believe  that  the  dead  continue  in  a 
eonacioiis  state,  and  dogs  and  horses  or  other 
poUatang  animals  are  not  allowed  within  the 
eetaetery;  women,  also,  do  not  enter,  lest  the 
repoee  of  the  dead  be  disturbed.  Mahomedans  do 
not  speak  of  a  person  as  dead,— they  say  he  has 
passed  away,  has  taken  his  departure;  and  the 
Uving  sU  believe  in,  and  hope  for,  resurrection  in 
a  fatare  state:  'They  who  believe  and  do  that 
which  is  right,  shall  enjoy  blessedness,  and  partake 
«f  a  happy  resurrection.  .  .  .  Paradise  ....  is 
watered  by  riTers ;  its  food  is  perpetual,  and  its 
shade  also ;  this  shall  be  the  reward  of  those  who 
Issr  God '  (Koran,  ch.  xiii).  'Therein  are  rivers 
«ff  mioomiptible  water;  the  rivers  of  milk,  the 
tasle  whereof  changeth  not;  and  rivers  of  wine 
plesaant  unto  those  who  drink;  and  rivers  of 
dsrified  honey  ;  and  therein  shall  they  have  plenty 
ci  all  kinds  oif  fruits;  and  pardon  from  their 
Ijonl  *  (eh.  zlviL).  'There  shall  be  gai>dens  with 
fllndy  trees;  with  fountains  flowing,  couches  of 
ailk  interwoven  with  gold;  beauteous  damsds 
•with  black  eyes  lying  on  green  cushions,  and 
iMaatifiil  carpets,  fruits,  palm  trees  and  pome- 
granates '  (ch.  Iv.). 

The  monuments  over  Mahomedan  tombs  have 

usually  been  of  earth,  or  of  unbaked  brick ;  but 

crwerw  material,  and  of  the  most  enduring  kind,  is 

employed^  and  the  names  are  sometimes  engraved 

on  the  tombstones.    The  tombstone  of  a  man  is 

diating^aished  by  a  raised  part  in  the  centre,  and 

tliat  of  a  woman  by  a  depression.    In  Turkey,  a 

pillar    with  the  carved  figure  of  a  turban  dis- 

-fcinpiiahes  the  grave  of  a  man.    The  prevalent 

£onn  in  India  of  Mahomedan  tombstones  of  the 

rieii.  is  a  dark  or  black  tombstone,  with  verses  of 

^he  Koran  engraved  on  it,  and  covered  by  a  cupola. 

30iise  of  these  domes  are  very  magnificent.    Those 

o£  the  Ada!  Shahi  dynasty  at  Bijapur  and  Gogi 

tmmwe  attracted  much  attention,  as  also  have  those 

o#  the  Bahmani  dynasty  at  Kulburga  and  Kutub 

31>nfai  dynasty  at  (volconda.    The  cupolas  at  Koza 

«r  bere  Aaraneaeb  is  buried  have  not  any  display, 

BiAici   that  of  Aurangzeb  is  the  least  ostentatious. 

Hitf  daiighter*s  tomb  at  Aurangabad  is  large,  and 

tMMMMky  of  the  tombs  at  Delili  and  Agra  are  great 

§,tiX%MiCitoxe^    That  of  Mumtaz  Begum,  known  as 

^tB«    Taj  Mahal,  is  particularly  remarkable.     Re- 

anDongst  the  Mahomedans  consider  that 


i^fsbssked  brick  or  earth  should  alone  be  used. 

"Fliie  Christian  doctrine  that  man,  in  all  that  he 
p^tMM  <lo  of  good,  is  still  without  merit,  is  not 
^mr^^  in  by  any  of  the  Mahomedan,  Buddhist,  or 
^i0<lsi  sects,  who  all  consider  that  a  personal 
f^^grit.  is  gsined  by  their  ffood  doing ;  and  a  Maho- 
^gw^nr*  passing  a  funeral  of  a  Mahomedan,  turns 
^^^Jb  it  a  short  way,  and  lends  his  shoulder  to 
^2,^^^  the  body  to  the  grave,  to  bring  a  merit  on 


The  Parsee  or  Zoroastrian  race  are  to  be  found 
scattered  from  Hong-Kong  in  the  east  to  Great 
Britain  in  the  west,  a  small  but  intellectual 
remnant  of  the  once  great  Median  nation.  A 
considerable  body  of  them  dwell  in  Bombay,  in 
Gujerat,  and  the  western  towns  of  India.  Their 
sick  are  never  allowed  to  expire  on  a  bed.  When 
the  moment  of  passing  away  is  near,  the  sick 
person  is  removea  to  the  ground,  and  bathed  and 
washed.  The  reasons  alleged  for  this  removal  are 
various ;  but  the  one  ordinarily  accepted  amongst 
them  is  that  a  dead  body  is  an  unclean  thing, 
necessitating  that  all  who  touch  it  shall  destroy 
their  clothes,  and  whatever  is  touched  by  it  must 
be  destroyed.  For  these  reasons,  the  dead,  in 
Bombay,  are  carried  by  a  class  of  Parsees  called 
*  Nessus  salar,' — Nessus  meaning  unclean  (Najis, 
Pers.).  These  men,  clothed  in  white,  carry  the 
remains  to  the  Dokhma,  or  tower  of  silence,  and 
lay  the  body  on  its  raised  upper  floor.  The 
Dokhma  is  without  any  roof  covering ;  is  open  to 
the  sky,  so  that  birds  of  prey,  vultures,  kites,  have 
the  freest  approach.  The  raised  floor  has  a  deep 
well,  surrounded  by  a  raised  platform,  with 
channels  converging  to  a  welL  The  corpse  is  laid 
on  a  partition  of  the  platform,  and  the  deoompos* 
ing  matters  flow  along  the  channels  into  the  well. 
When  the  well  is  full,  the  bones  are  removed  and 
buried  outside  the  Dokhma.  The  fire-priests  are 
paid  to  pray  for  the  dead,  monthly,  for  a  year, 
and  thereafter  on  every  anniversary  of  the  demise. 
After  the  demise,  and  before  the  removal  of  the 
body,  a  dog  is  brought  near  to  gaze  on  the 
departed.  This  is  the  *  Sag-did'  or  dog-gaze, 
and,  by  one  account,  is  said  to  be  had  recourse  to 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining,  from  the  dog's 
movements,  the  state  of  the  soul  of  the  departed ; 
by  another  account,  it  is  practised  from  the  belief 
that  the  dog  is  a  naturally  chaste  animal,  and  the 
view  of  the  chaste  dog  falling  on  the  dead  will 
expedite  the  translation  of  Uie  soul  to  heaven 
across  the  Chigvan  bridge.     See  Bridge. 

The  non-Aryan  and  non-Hindu  races  of  British 
India  are  estimated  at  about  20  million  souls,  but, 
except  the  great  Gond  nation,  and  the  Kol,  the  Bhil, 
and  the  southern  Shanars,  most  of  them  are  in 
small  tribes,  and  many  are  occupying  forests  and 
mountain  fastnesses,  or  are  dwelling  on  the  out- 
skirts of  towns.    They  in  general  bury  their  dead. 

The  Sowrah  of  the  hill  ranges  of  the  Gircars, 
mostly  those  hills  near  Chicacoie,  near  Kalahanda, 
and  southwards  as  far  as  Bradachellum,  bury  their 
dead  with  their  weapons. 

The  Chenchwar  race,  farther  south,  in  the 
forests  of  the  Nalla-Mallai,  buiy  their  dead  and 
sometimes  bum,  and,  like  the  Tartar  races,  they 
carry  the  deceased^s  weapons  to  the  grave. 

The  Kuki  race  of  Assam,  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century,  continued  to  make  inroads  on 
the  plains,  not  for  plunder,  but  to  secure  heads, 
and  they  have  been  Known  to  carry  off  fifty  heads 
in  a  night.  On  the  death  of  a  chief,  the  body  is 
smoke^ried,  and  kept  for  two  months  with  the 
family.  If  a  raja  fall  in  battle,  they  immediately 
proceed  on  a  head-hunting  expedition,  and  brinff 
in  the  heads  of  those  they  kill,  hold  feastings  and 
dancings,  and,  after  cutting  the  heads  into  peces, 
send  a  nortion  to  each  villi^.  This  is  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  the 

The  Khassya  hill  race,  4000  to  6000  feet  above 
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the  level  of  the  sea,  inter  their  dead  on  the  un- 
dulatory  cmioenoeB  of  the  country.  These  are 
dotted  with  groups  of  huge  unpolished  squared 
pillars  and  tabular  slabs,  supported  on  three  or 
four  rude  piers.  Menhir  are  there ;  one  of  them 
seen  was  SO  feet  out  of  the  ground,  6  feet  broad, 
and  2^  feet  thick,  and  in  front  of  each  is  a  dolmen 
or  cromlech  of  proportionately  ^igantie  pieooi  of 
rock. 

In  7^/  there  are  four  modes  of  disposing  of 
the  dead,  viz.  incremation,  throwing  into  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  ex]>osure  on  the  summits  of 
mountains,  and  cutting  the  dead  bodies  and  giving 
them  to  the  dogs  to  eat,  which  is  the  most  flattering 
of  all  The  dogs  of  the  environs  devour  the  poor, 
but  for  the  rich  there  are  establishments  with  dogs 
for  this  purpose.— 72.  A.  S.  J.,  vi.,  1872-3. 

In  Tibet,  the  sovereign  Lamas  are  deposited 
entire  in  shrines  prepared  for  their  remains,  which 
are  ever  afterwards  regarded  as  sacred,  and  visited 
with  religious  awe.  The  bodies  of  the  inferior 
Lamas  are  usually  burnt,  and  their  ashes  preserved 
in  little  metallic  idols,  to  which  places  are  assigned 
in  their  sacred  cabinets.  Ordinary  persons  are 
treated  with  leas  ceremony.  Some  are  carried  to 
lofty  eminences,  where  they  are  left  to  be  devoured 
by  ravens,  kites,  and  other  carnivorous  animals. 
But  they  also  have  places  surrounded  by  walls 
where  the  dead  are  pkced. 

Mongols  sometimes  bury  their  dead ;  often  they 
leave  them  exposed  in  their  coffins,  or  cover  them 
with  stones,  paying  regard  to  the  sign  under  which 
the  deceased  was  bom,  his  age,  the  dav  and  hour 
of  his  death,  which  det^mine  the  mode  in  whioh 
he  is  to  be  interred.  For  this  purpose  they  con* 
suit  some  books,  which  are  explained  to  them  by 
the  llamas.  Sometimes  they  bum  the  corpse,  or 
leave  it  exposed  to  the  birds  and  wild  beasts. 
Children  who  die  suddenly  are  left  by  their 
parents  on  the  road. — J^mkowski's  Pekin^  ii.  p.  812. 

In  Spiti^  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  when  a  person 
dies,  the  body  is  sometimes  buried,  or  burnt,  or 
thrown  into  the  river,  or  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
burnt.  Admonitions  are  made  over  the  lx>dy  to  the 
departed  spirit,  such  as,  *  Do  not  trouble  yourself, 
you  cannot  enter  it  (meaning  the  dead  body) ;  in 
summer  it  quickly  becomes  corrupt,  in  winter  it 
freezes  and  is  too  cold  for  you. ^ 

Amongst  the  Buddhist  Burmese,  whose  religion 
teaches  them  to  look  on  death  as  a  release  mm 
the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  world,  as  a  possible 
cessation  of  transmigrations  and  the  longed-for 
arrival  of  annihilation,  the  cremation  of  the  remains 
of  friends,  relatives,  and  teachers,  are  not  seasons 
of  grief ;  the  spectators  are  often  able  to  look  on 
-  them  with  joy.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Marks  went  to  see 
a  sick  pupil,  whose  mother  met  him  at  the  door. 
To  Mr.  Marks'  inauiry  as  to  her  child's  state,  she 
replied,  *  He  is  well,  he  is  well,'  and  skipping,  half 
joyfully,  half  hysterically,  before  him,  led  him  to 
an  inner  room,  where  the  pupil  lay  dead,  but  the 
bereaved  mother,  fuU  of  faith,  was  still  able  to 
say,  *  He  ia  well.'  The  remains  of  holy  men,  the 
phoungye,  are  not  soon  removed.  Their  bodies 
are  placed  in  honey,  sometimes  for  a  year  or  more. 
One  at  a  phoungye  house  in  Kemmendine^  adjoin- 
ing the  eoitor's  dwelling-house,  was  kept  in  honey 
for  a  year,  and  then  removed.  In  the  process  of 
embalming,  the  body  is  placed  in  honey  for  a 
few  weeks,  the  intestines  are  then  removed,  and 
replaced  by  spices,  and  the  body  is  encased  in  a 
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sheathing  of  wax,  which  is  coated  with  lac,  aad 
this  gilded  with  gold-leaf.  The  body  is  then  left 
to  dry  on  a  staging,  under  a  white  umbraUa,  aod 
finally  the  coffin  is  placed  on  a  model  of  a  kneeling 
elephant,  made  of  wood  and  paper.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  funeral  of  the  priest,  a  great 
crowd  aasembl^,  and,  with  two  ropes  attached  to 
the  car,  one  part  of  the  multitude  pulled  it  towirds 
the  place  of  cremation,  another  pulled  againii 
them,  and,  with  shouting  and  laughter,  drammiiig 
and  uproar,  the  remains  at  length  reached  the 
burning  place  and  were  burned.  Looking  quietly 
at  theopposin^ multitudes,  their  antagonism  seemed 
a  representation  of  some  ancient  idea  of  good  and 
bad  spirits  battling  for  the  dead.  But  the  object 
of  this  struggling  to  draw  tlie  car  onwards  and  to 
retard  it  ia  unknown. 

•In  September  1670,  the  remains  of  the  qneen- 
mother  of  Burma  were  burned  between  the  inner 
and  outer  walls  of  the  palace,  to  the  north  of  the 
main  entrance.  A  Luge  space  was  endoeed  by  a 
fence  or  yazamat,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
burning  took  place.  Inside  and  outside  of  tins, 
numerous  temporary  sheds  were  run  op  for  the 
princes,  queens,  ministera,  etc.  Above,  where 
the  fire  was  to  be  placed,  a  lofty  strtioture  ol 
bamboos  was  erected;  this  was  covered  with 
white  cloth.  The  body  of  the  late  queeo-mothei 
was  laid  out  in  state  in  one  of  the  naviiions  to  the 
south  side  of  the  palace,  the  garaens  being  foi 
the  time  open  to  all.  The  troops  were  under  anni 
in  the  great  square  and  other  parts  of  the  palaci 
open  to  the  public,  a  large  space  in  front  of  thi 
enclosure  being  kept  dear  for  the  king  and  hii 
retinue.  About  10  a.m.,  the  first  of  the  proeeeaioi 
accompanying  the  coffin  appeared  at  the  inna 
gate  of  the  palace,  and  slowly  marched  towardi 
Uie  pyre,  all  taking  up  their  respective  positioni 
with  order  and  reguuurity.  Save  the  troops,  ai 
taking  part  were  in  wlute;  but  the  numerom 
gilded  palanquins,  gold  umbrellas,  together  witi 
the  splendid  bier,  with  the  white  umbrellas  joinei 
to  the  green  coats,  red  and  gilt  headpie<iea  o 
the  troops,  with  the  numerous  el^hanta,  gandil; 
trapped,  placed  here  and  there,  made  the  seen 
barbarously  splendid.  Following  or  precedua 
the  bier  were  the  princes  and  princeesea,  the  qnees 
with  the  Pakan  Meng,  the  late  king.  He  and  tli 
first  queen,  whose  mother  the  deceaned  wai 
walked  in  front  of  the  bier.  About  a  quarter  1 
eleven  the  great  inner  gates  were  again  throw 
open  for  the  exit  of  the  king  and  retanue.  Tl 
king  was  seated  in  a  large  gilded  palanqiu 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  some  40  or  60  m6 
and  was  accompanied  by  four  of  his  daughte 
and  one  son,  all  young.  He,  like  all  the  othei 
was  dressed  entirely  in  white.  Advanctngf  up  t 
about  ten  yards  from  the  front  of  the  endoeni 
the  palanquin  was  baited,  the  retinue  and  goav 
filing  off  right  and  left,  and  forming  a  large  hoik 
square.  Prayers  were  said  by  several  phoungj 
the  king  gave  directions  as  to  the  exact  minute  i 
which  we  cremation  was  to  o(Mnmencey  the  beare 
turned  round,  the  procession  was  re-focmad,  ai 
moved  inside  the  great  gates,  which  were  aga 
partially  dosed,  while  dmroa,  tom-toma^  ai 
cymbals  were  beaten,  and  trampeta  (?)  aoundi 
amidst  a  tumultuous  noise.  The  queen,  prina 
Pakan  Meng,  etc.  etc,  returned  to  the  peke 
shortly  alter  the  cremation  was  completed,  in  tl 
same  order  as  they  came  out.    The  coffin  vi 
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OYtfUid  with  gold  to  the  extent  of  7^  Tin,  "wbich 
was  afterwards  distributed  among  the  phoungje, 
or  to  be  a|:^ied  to  the  building  of  a  pagoda. 
ChireiMJ  was  employed  at  the  burning  of  the  body, 
and  was  Isepi  «it  a  led  heat  by  numeroos  bellows 
placed  all  round.  The  wfaola  4d  the  body  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  the  \tA  trf  Hm 
ikoU  was  reduced  to  ashes,  or  at  least  consumed  on 
the  fire.  This  snudl  piece,  little  bigger  than  a 
ropee,  was  placed  in  a  gold  cup  closed  by  a  lid 
ttudded  with  rubies,  while  the  remains  of  the 
charcoal  and  ashes  were  placed  in  earthenware 
Teasels  to  be  carried  to  the  riTer.  The  gold  cup 
was  confided  to  an  official,  who  took  his  place  in 
the  bearsa  HaTing  arriTed  at  the  riTer  bank, 
those  deputed  for  the  purpose  entered  two  gilded 
boats  Itfhed  together,  but  a  little  apart,  which 
were  rowed  out  into  the  centre  of  die  stream. 
Here  a  halt  was  made.  The  bearer  of  the  gold  cup, 
with  it  rolled  up  in  hi»  pntsoe,  jumped  into  the 
water,  and  while  he  was  undemeaCh  let  it  go.  At 
the  same  time  the  jars  of  ashes  had  their  contents 
poured  into  the  stream,  the  man  was  picked  up, 
and  theie  was  an  end  of  the  ceremony. 

On  the  death  of  a  Burmese,  the  body  is  washed, 
the  two  thumbs  are  tied  tc^ether,  a  piece  of 
fcold  or  silTer  money  is  put  in  the  mouth,  as 
Kadoakah  or  ferry  toll,  and  after  a  day  or  two 
pUeed  in  a  ooffin  on  a  bier,  which  the  young  men 
curry^to  the  burying-ground,  halting  from  time 
to  time  to  sing  and  (htnce,  keeping  time  to  the 
aoog.  The  tsaadala  or  graTediggers  place  the 
eoffiii  on  the  funeral  pile.  Persons  dying  of 
cfaolera»  smallpox,  and  the  young  under  15  years 
of  age  are  buried ;  7  days  after  the  funeral,  the 
leip-bya  or  soul  of  the  deceased  n  released  from 
the  house  by  the  houae  Nat. 

Karcm  reiatiTes,  after  burning  the  body,  collect 
the  bones,  and,  at  an  annual  f  eatiTal,  the  bones  of 
an  who  haTS  died  are  carried  and  interred  in  a 
eonaecrated  Ago  toung  or  hill  of  bones. 

In  iSwm,  tl^  poor  are  buried  or  exnosed  to 
heaata  of  prey;  if  aboTe  the  lowest  class,  the 
deeeased,  after  the  bowels  haTe  been  extracted,  is 
laid  in  a  wooden  coffin,  externally  lacquered  and 
gilt,  and  this  ii  placed  for  some  days  on  a  high 
table.  In  the  meantime  the  prieste  light  up 
tapers,  bum  perfumes  under  the  ooffin,  and  chant 
fnneral  hymns  at  nisht  A  proeeasion  of  reiatiTes 
and  friends  dressed  in  white  and  cOTered  with 
white  Toils  follow  the  corpse.  Beside  it  are  borne 
igorea  of  Tarious  animals  or  aingularly-shaped 
monsters  eanred  out  of  bamboo,  and  the  accom- 
panying talapoins  exclaim,  *We  must  all  die^weare 
all  mortal'  The  mourners  attest  their  sorrow  by 
iheir  tears,  and  often  hire  women  for  the  express 
purpose.  The  body  is  then  taken  from  the  coffin 
and  placed  naked  on  the  pile,  which  is  act  fire  to, 
and  the  remains  are  so(»ched.  The  body  is  then 
replaced  in  the  ooffin  and  deposited  under  one  of 
the  pyramids  erected  about  the  temple.  GraTes 
are  held  sacred  among  the  Siamese,  and  their 
Tiolation  is  considered  as  a  heinous  offence.  They 
relase  the  honour  of  bunung  to  persons  killed  by 
aocadsnt,  by  lightning,  to  the  still-born,  to  those 
frho  die  in  chUd-birtn  or  from  smallpox,  and  to 
mncidflB.  The  remains  of  such  are  either  thrown 
into  the  water,  or  exposed  to  beasts  of  prey. 

With  the  CTitfieae,  when  life  haa  departed,  the 
demd  body  is  arrayed  in  robes  of  stete,  or  in  most 
coatly  apparel ;  abluti<tts  are  not  performed,  nor 


any  unneceatary  handling  of  the  body  suffered. 
White  is  the  sign  of  mourning.  The  Chinese 
worship  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and,  amongst  that 
nation,  the  desire  to  hsTcagood  coffin  is  universal. 
MauT  purchase  for  themselTes  that  last  tenement, 
and  keep  it  by  them,  and  it  is  usually  substantial, 
oi  metal  or  wood.  In  Burma,  where  many 
Chinese  are  aettted,  tfae  liest  block  of  teak  is 
selected,  and  the  upper  portion  being  aawn  off  to 
form  a  lid,  the  block  is  hollowed  and  ornamented. 
These  may  be  seen  in  Moulmein  in  CTery  carpenter's 
shop.  In  China,  the  coffin-makers^  shops  have  a 
Tery  gay  instead  of  a  lugubrious  appearance,  as  the 
coffins  are  usually  painted  red,  or  some  equally 
bright  colour,  and  the  more  expensive  ones  are 
decorated  profusely  with  gilding;  these  coffins 
are  placed  on  ahelTca  one  aboTe  the  o^er,  and 
the  prices  Tsry  from  one  dollar  up  to  four  or  fiTe 
hundred.  The  funeral  customs  of  China  Tary  in 
the  different  districts.  In  Fo-Kien,  the  body  is 
placed  in  a  coffin  soon  after  death,  a  fan  is  placed 
in  the  hand,  a  piece  of  silver  in  the  mouth,  and  an 
opening  is  sometimes  made  in  the  roof  for  the  spirit 
to  effect  its  exit.  The  tombs  are  on  the  hillsides, 
where  lucky  spots  are  chosen  by  geomancers. 
Paper  images  d  clothes,  horses,  and  other  luxuries 
are  cast  into  the  grsTe,  and  a  sacrifice  of  cooked 
provisions  is  offerod  on  the  day  of  the  funeral 
ETerr  year,  in  the  month  of  April,  t^e  whole 
population  Tiait  the  tombs  and  wonhip  the  manes 
of  ancestors,  sacrifice  at  the  tombs  of  their 
reiatiTes,  weeping  near  the  graTes,  and  burning 
fictitious  paper  money,  making  offerings  of  meat, 
fruit,  cakes.  SackclotJi  is  the  material  for  mourn* 
ing. 

Most  of  the  Chinese  cemeteries  hsTC  a  sacrificial 
temple,  to  which  are  attached  extensiTe  suites 
of  rooms  for  the  reception  of  the  coffins  of  the 
richer  members,  pending  transmission  to  their 
natiTO  districts,  for  Chinamen  prise  the  priTilega 
of  being  interred  near  their  forefathers.  The 
Chinese  coffin  is  of  good  wood,  and  ponderous. 
The  lid  ia  morticed  on,  and  carefully  closed,  all 
joints  cemented  so  as  to  preTent  all  entrance  or 
exit  of  air.  Only  a  small  aperture  is  drilled 
through  the  lid  OTer  the  face,  so  as  to  allow  the 
entrance  or  exit  of  the  spirit  at  its  option.  Some^ 
times  a  humble  family  will  keep  the  co&i  for 
many  months  in  their  house  till  able  to  purchase 
a  tomb,  but  the  Tery  poor  are  buried  en  masse 
within  enclosed  buildings.  The  rite  of  respectful 
burial  is  howcTcr  so  reTered,  that  burial  clubs 
exist  in  all  the  large  cities.  The  monumental 
tombs  are  small  raisd  truncated  cylinders.  The 
tombs  of  opulent  Chinese  are  decorated  with 
statues  of  men  and  horsea  They  run  into  excess 
in  mourning  for  the  death  of  near  relations.  Every 
part  of  the  ceremonial  is  exactly  regulated ;  eTcn 
the  period,  manner,  and  degree  of  the  mourner's 
being  duly  prescribed.  The  corpse  being 
*  in  warm  aothes,  and  deposited  in  a  sub* 
stantial  coffin,  is  kept  for  scTeral  days  above 
ground,  whilst  the  surTiTors  express  their  measured 
grief  hj  gesture,  disheTelled  liair,  sackcloth,  and 
mournful  silence.  When  a  lucky  spot  has  been 
selected  for  the  grsTC,  the  corpse  is  consigned  to 
the  earth.  Building  a  tomb  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe, they  inscribe  thereon  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  erect  a  teblet  to  his  memory  in  the  hall 
of  his  ancestors,  and  repair  annually  to  the  graTc, 
in  order  to  prostrate  themselTes  before  the  mane^ 
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and  to  offer  victualB  to  the  spirits.    In  the  temples, 
divine  honottrs  are  paid  to  their  memory.  To  supply 
their  full  wants  in  the  other  world,  they  bum 
gilt  paper,  paper  chariots  and  houses,  with  every 
necessary  article  of  furniture,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  changed  in  the  other  world  into  real  utensils, 
whilst  the  gilt  paper,  when  burnt  to  ashes,  be- 
eomes  so  much  ready  money.     The  greater  the 
personage,  the  more  protracted  is  the  mourning. 
The  emperor  mourns  three  years  for  his  parent,  and 
every  good  subject  follows  his  august  example. 
Mandarins  resign  their  offices  during  this  period 
of  affliction,  literati  avoid  entering  for  the  exami- 
nations,  and  working  people  a&tain  for  some 
time  from  their  labour.    Chinese  sutti  prevailed 
to  a  considerable  extent  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century.     It  does  not  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  regarded  as  a  compulsory  rite,  but  was 
generally  the  widow's  own  choice,  to  show  her 
extreme  fidelity,  or  to  escape  the  hardships  of 
widowhood,  or,  in  the  case  of  dutiful  sons,  to  save 
the  life  of  a  parent.    Fire  was  never  used,  but 
opium,  poison,  or  starvation  were  the  means  of 
suicide  employed.      Yion  Chang  was    the  first 
emperor   who  discountenanced  those  practices, 
which  hiB  immediate  predecessors  had  encouraged ; 
and  he  forbade  honorary  tablets  to  be  erect^  to 
self -immolating  victims.      In   1792  a  memorial 
was  presented  to  the  em{)eror,  praying  for  the 
dedication  of  a  tablet  to  a  most  dutiful  son,  who 
had  cut  out  his  liver  in  order  to  cure  his  mother^s 
sickness.      The  Imperial  Board  of  Rites,  aiter 
mature  deliberation,  respectfully  observed  that 
the  practice  of  cuttiug  out  the  liver  is  that  of  the 
ignorant,  showing  a  contempt  for  their  lives,  and 
after  all  but  foolish  devotion,  and  a  decree  was 
issued  discountenancing  the  custom.    The  Chinese, 
like  Christians  and  Mahomedans,  plant  trees  in 
their  cemeteries  and  around  the   tombs.     The 
cypress  is  a  favourite  with  all  these  religionists, 
and  in  northern  Europe  the  yew  is  much  planted. 
The  Japanese  have  a  great  respect  for  the  dead. 
They  place  the  remains  inside  a  kind  of  square 
tube,  and  in  a  sitting  posture.    To  obtain  this 
position,  they  are  said  to  use  the  Dosio  powder, 
which,  placed  within  the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  is 
said  to  have  the  effect  of  relaxing  all  the  muscles. 
The  hollow  square  is  carried  in  a  chair  or  norimon 
by  four  men  into  the  yard  of  the  Tera,  escorted 
by  a  few  women  dressed  up  in  bright  colours, 
wearing  a  veil  of  white  crape  on  the  head.    They 
are  here  met  by  the  Ochaushan  and  a  number  of 
minor  canons,  who  chant  to  the  sounds  of  the 
tom-tom,  the  whole  company  awhile  moving  with 
the  body  around  the  temple,  into  which  they  at 
length  rush  with  a  great  noise.    Prayers  are  then 
read  over  the  body,  and  it  is  removed  to  be  burned. 
If  the  deceased  has  been  a  person  of  rank,  the 
ashes  are  deposited  in  an-um,  and  buried  within  the 
sacred  precmcts  of  the  Tera.     In  the  procession 
there  is  very  little  affectation  of  sorrow ;  they  seem 
to  regard  it  as  a  joyful  occasion,  and  the  whole 
ends  with  a  feast  at  the  house  of  the  deceased. — 
BauteU's  Manual  of  British  Archaology^  London 
1868,  p.  100 ;  Raffles'  Hist,  of  Java,  i.  p.  827 ; 
Travels  of  a  Hindu,  i.  p.  18 ;   Edinburgh  Phil, 
Joum,j  July  1867;   Madden* s  Sepulchres,  i,  pp. 
868-467:    Picard;    The  BibU;  Homer^s  Iliad; 
Baron  De  Bode's   Travels   in  Luristan,  ii.  pp. 
218, 219 ;  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine,  Ko. 
49 ;    Tod's  Eajasthan,  i.   p.   47 ;    Dr.  CaldweWs 
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Comparative  Grammar ;  The  Koran ;  Madras 
Journal  of  lAterature  and  Science;  TimkowAiCt 
Journey  to  Pekin,  ii.  p.  212;  Burton's  Seiiide; 
Butler's  Travels;  Forbes,  277 ;  Raw&nson, 

BURIGOPAN.  Bemo.  Dipteracantbus  de- 
jectus. 

BURI  MAE.    Hind.     Tamarix  Indies. 

BURJ.  Pebs.  a  bastion,  a  fort  Baruj,  the 
plural,  is  applied  to  the  signs  of  the  aodiac,  in 
order,  as  Masudi  says,  to  mark  the  position  of 
the  stars  with  reference  to  these  fixed  objeds. 
The  word  burj  is  widely  diffused.  In  Gothic 
Bairgan,  and  Saxon  Beorgan,  to  fortify ;  Thradan 
Bria,  a  city  (Strabo,  vii.) ;  German  Burg,  a  ci^; 
and  English  Borough,  Burgh,  and  Bury,  bo  fre- 
quently the  affix  of  the  names  of  towns.  All 
places  in  Britain  that  in  the  old  time  had  the  name 
of  Bourroughs,  were  phices  one  way  or  other 
fenced  or  fortified.  The  Greek  Pnrg-os  is  eri- 
dently  the  same  word,  signifying  a  tower,  and 
hence  applied  also  to  a  dioe-box, — ^Mitteret  in 
pyrgum  talos  (Hor.  Sat.  ii  7,  17).  It  enters 
commonly  into  the  name  of  fortified  towns,— one 
in  Mysia  (Anabasis,  vii.  8,  8) ;  in  Thrace  (Herod, 
vii.  U2).'-'Elliot,  Supplemetttal  Glossary;  Restitu- 
tion ofDecayed  Intelligence,  ch.  vii 

BuRJ.  Hind.  Betula  bhojputra,  B.  Jacqae- 
montii,  Spach, 

BORJA.    Tel.    Hymenodyction  exoelsnm. 

BURKA.  Arab.  A  veil,  a  woman's  face  veil ; 
also  a  door  curtain,  and  the  cnrtain  which  is  soa- 
pended  over  the  entrance  of  the  Kaba. 

BURKUK,  Khubani,  Mishmish,  Bakur-Khanee, 
HiKD.,  vars.  of  Armeniaca  vulgaris ;  the  apricot 

BURMA,  as  now  known  to  Europe,  was  for- 
merly the  site  of  four  kingdoms,  vis.  Araksn, 
Tha-htun,  Martaban,  and  Pegu.  It  is  still  suhject 
to  two  dominions,  being  partly  a  British  province 
and  partly  under  a  Burmese  ruler,  the  two  portions 
being  designated  respectively  British  Burma  and 
Independent  Burma. 

British  Burma  comprises  territories  conquered 
in  the  two  wars  of  1824-26  and  1852-58.  The 
features  of  the  country  are  of  a  varied  chaxacter. 
The  Yoma  mountains  and  the  Tenassetim  range 
stand  prominently  to  the  view.  On  the  Arakan 
oosst  is  the  Naf  estuary  ;  and  there  alao  are  the 
Mm  and  Koladyn  or  Arakan  rivers.  In  the  P^u 
district  are  the  Irawadi,  the  HIaing  or  Rangoon 
rivers,  the  Pegu,  Sitang,  and  Bhileng ;  in  Tenas- 
serim  the  Salwin  and  the  river  of  Tavoy. 

The  British  portion  consists  of  the  long  strip  of 
land  lying  between  lat.  9''  55'  and  20""  50'  N.,  and 
long.  92''  and  99"^  £.,  an  area  of  88,556  square 
miles,  with  a  population  in  1881  of  3,707,646. 
i4n?iban.  — Males,  384,045;  femalea,  257,963; 
total,  562,008,  a^nst  a  total  of  434,363  in  1872, 
thus  showing  an  mcrease  of  77,645,  or  16  per  oeni 
P«^tt.~Males,  1,249,346;  females,  1,081,061; 
total,  2,330,407,  aa  against  1,662,658  in  1872,  or 
an  increase  of  668,349,  or  40*2  per  cent.  Tenas- 
Mrtm.— Males,  431,270;  femalea,  380,548;  totsl 
811,818,  as  agsinst  600,727  in  1872,  or  an  incresse 
of  211,091,  or  34  per  cent.  The  totals  for  the 
entire  province  are— mslee,  1,984,661 ;  femaks, 
1,719,572 ;  total,  3,707,606,  aa  against  2,747,146 
in  1872,  showing  an  increase  of  957,086,  or  34-8 
per  cent  Rangoon  in  1872  contained  a  popnktioi 
of  98,745 ;  it  now  contains  132,004,  showing  u 
increase  of  33,259,  or  36*6  per  cent.  In  1872  tkt 
population  of  Monlmein  was  returned  «t  46,472. 
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In  1881  it  WM  retarned  at  53,080,  or  an  iD<»6a8e 
of  14  per  cent 

A  treaty  is  said  to  haye  been  entered  into  in 
1757  between  the  Indian  and  Burmese  GoYcm- 
ments,  and  in  1796  Captain  Michael  Sjmes  was 
Kut  as  enTOT  to  Ava ;  bnt  from  1797  disputes 
regarding  Arakan  began,  and  fugitives  into  Chitta- 
gopg  were  in  1798  demanded  from  the  British.  Chi 
this  Colonel  Symes  returned  to  Rangoon,  where 
he  was  not  treated  with  ordinary  dvility  by  the 
governor,  and  he  left  for  Bengal  in  January 
1803.  After  this,  Capt^un  Canning  was  sent  on 
two  occasions,  the  latter  in  1809.  On  the  first  he 
was  treated  disconrteonsly,  but  on  the  second  with 
dvility.  In  1811  the  Arakanese  rebelled,  and 
invaded  Bonnese  territory;  and  in  1811  Captain 
Canning  was  again  sent  to  mediate.  Subsequently 
to  that  year  the  Burmese  officers  in  Arakan  more 
than  onoe  made  demands  for  the  surrender  of 
Arakanese  refugees,  and  even  made  pretensions  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Bengal  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Mniahidabad,  as  territory  pertaining  to  the  king- 
dom of  Arakan.  In  1819  they  interfered  in 
Assam,  and  in  1824  they  invaded  Cachar.  War 
vas  declared  against  Burma  on  the  5th  March 
1824,  and,  after  two  campaigos  under  Sir  A. 
Gampbdl,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Yan- 
daboo  on  the  24th  February  1826,  on  which 
oeeasion  narts  of  Assam,  Arakan,  and  TenasBetim 
were  ceded  to  the  British.  Subsequently,  in 
1851,  in  consequence  of  the  Burmese  refusing 
redress  to  a  British  shipowner  whom  they  had 
injured  at  Rangoon,  war  was  again  declared,  and 
wis  conducted  successfully  by  General  Godwin. 
Rsogoon  fell  to  a  combined  naval  and  military 
force  on  the  14th  April  1852,  and  when  peace 
was  declared,  all  Pegu  and  Arakan  were  retained 
fay  the  British. 

Briiith  Burma  may  be  geographically  divided 
into  fire  portions,  viz.,  (1)  Arakan^  stretching 
from  the  Naf  estuary,  which  separates  the  pro- 
vince from  Chittagong,  to  Cape  Negrais,  and 
eonsistinff .  of  a  comparatiyely  narrow  strip  of 
country  between  the  sea  and  a  high  mountain 
chain ;  (3)  Pegu^  the  valley  of  the  Irawadi,  which, 
divided  from  the  Sitang  vall^  by  the  Pegu 
Yoma  range,  unites  with  it  in  its  southern  por- 
tm;  to  the  eastward  is  the  chain  of  hills  which 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  Sitang  and 
the  Salwin  rivers,  and  on  the  west  the  Anouk- 
pek-toang-myeng,  literally,  the  high  western 
range  of  mountains,  sometimes  called  the  Arakan 
Tome  range;  (3)  the  vaUe^  of  the  Sahoin;  and 
(4)  Tenaaaerim^  a  narrow  stnp,  Uke  Arakan,  reach- 
ing down  to  the  Pakchan  stream  in  9""  2'  N.  lat, 
and  separated  from  Siam  by  a  lofty  chain  of 
billa  running  from  north  to  south  nearly  parallel 
to  Uie  eoast,  at  a  distance  of  from  80  to  40  miles 
inlnnd,  bnt  approaching  nearer  to  the  sea  at  its 
■ontham  extremity ;  (5)  The  numerous  islands  off 
the  Tcnasserim  coast,  known  as  the  Mergui  Archi- 
pelago. 

For  administrative  functions  it  is  arranged  as 
the  GommiasionerBhips  of  Arakan,  Pegu,  and 
Tennaaerim,  all  under  a  Chief  Commissioner  since 
the  31st  January  1862.  The  principal  towns  are, 
— ^Rangoon,  Moulmein,  Prome,  Baasein,  Akyab, 
Hencada,  and  Tavoy,  with  the  military  canton- 
jneota  of  Thayat-myo  and  Tounghoo.  Some  of 
the  districts  have  a  very  scanty  population ;  in 
1872  only  6  to  the  square  mile  in  the  Mergui  and 
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Salwin  districts,  7  in  that  of  Bamree,  10,  14,  15, 
and  16  in  those  of  Tavoy,  Tounshoo,  Sandoway, 
and  Amherst  respectively,  and  m  Myan  Oung, 
the  most  populous,  115.  Of  the  entire  population, 
2,447,831  were  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  99,846 
Mahomedans,  52,299  Christians,  and  36,658 
Hindus. 

The  country  has  long  been  known  to  the 
people  of  India  as  one  of  the  Savarna  Bhumi,  which 
Europeans  render  the  Golden  Chersonese,  and 
applied  to  the  delta  of  the  Irawadi.  The  Irawadi 
and  Sitang  valleys  unite  towards  thdr  mouth 
to  form  an  extensive  pkin,  stretching  from  Cape 
Negrais  to  Martaban.  It  is  annually  inundated,  but 
is  the  most  productive  part  of  the  whole  province, 
and  a  canal  connects  the  Pegu  and  Sitang  rivers. 
The  Irawadi  ia  navigable  for  river  steamers  as 
far  as  Bhamo,  60P  miles  from  the  coast  The 
Hlaing  or  Rangoon  river  rises  dose  to  Prome,  and, 
when  pasdng  Rangoon,  it  is  joined  by  the  Pegu 
and  the  Pu-zwon-doung  rivers  coming  from  the 
N.E.  and  the  E.  The  two  latter  rivers  rise  close 
together  in  the  Yoma  range^  about  58  miles  above 
the  town  of  Pegu,  and  they  communicate  by 
several  channels  with  the  prindpal  ddta  branch 
of  the  IrawadL  The  Salwin  is  a  great  river, 
but,  owing  to  numerous  rapids  and  rocks,  it  is 
only  navisable  by  boats  for  100  miles  from  its 
two  mouths.  Between  Talifu  and  Momien,  600 
miles  due  north  of  its  mouth,  it  flows  a  rolling 
current  in  a  shingle  bed  140  yards  wide.  The 
Sitang  river  rises  far  north  of  British  territory, 
and  in  the  dry  season  is  with  difficulty  navigated 
by  any  boats.  Below  Shwe-gyeng  it  recdves  the 
river  of  that  name,  and  finally  duembogues  into 
the  Gulf  of  Martaban. 

The  more  prominent  and  dominant  races  have 
been  the  Myama  or  Burmese^  the  Ra-kkeng  or 
Arakanese,  and  the  Mon,  Mun,  or  Taleng.  The 
native  name,  Ma-ran-ma,  M'ran-ma,  whence  the 
softened  modem  M'yan-ma,  M'ya-ma,  is  the  source 
of  the  European  corruption  Burma.  The  Arakan 
people  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Burmese, 
and  the  territory  was  long  under  the  Burmese 
rule.  In  the  16th  century,  Arakanese  dominion 
extended  to  Chittagong  and  the  Megna  river,  and 
the  17th  century  saw  there  several  adventurers  from 
Europe.  Sebastian  Gonzales  established  himself 
at  Sandiva  (Sandwip),  and  was  for  years  a  terror 
to  the  country,  till  crushed  with  the  help  of  the 
Dutch.  The  Bamana  or  Bamaniya  territory  was 
hdd  by  the  Mon,  Mun,  or  Taleng,  whose  districts 
were  Tha-htun,Pegu,and  MartabuL  Itwasfounded 
several  hundred  years  B.c.  by  emigrants  from 
Coromandel.  Tha-htun  is  now  ten  mues  from  the 
sea-shore.  It  wasthe  Sobana  Emporium  of  Ptolemy. 
Pegu  city  was  founded  by  emigrants  from  Tha- 
htun,  A.D.  573,  and  Martaban  three  years  later. 

In  Arakan  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Irawadi  are 
other  tribes  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Burman, 
and  their  languages  are  in  their  present  form  so 
much  akin  to  it,  that  they  may  be  almost  con- 
sidered as  formmg,  with  Burman,  dialects  of  one 
tongue.  The  Burmese  is  monosyllabic,  and  has  no 
letter  corresponding  to  f  or  v,  and  no  hissing 
sibilant  s.  The  Burmese  language  is  spoken  in 
Arakan,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Irawadi  and  Sitang, 
and  in  Tenasserim  to  the  south  of  Tavoy. 

The  Burman  people  occupy  the  lower  part  of 
the  basin  of  the  Irawadi  above  Pegu,  with  the 
southern  parts  of  the  upper  basin  and  the  valley 
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of  the  river  beyond,  as  far  as  Ba-mo.  They  are 
also  foand  in  the  delta,  but  their  progress  there 
has  been  comparatively  recent,  and  the  prior 
inhabitants  stiU  form  the  greater  majority. 

Burma  has  the  Tai  or  Shan  on  the  east,  the  Malay 
on  the  south,  Hindu  and  Mahomedui  races  on  the 
west,  and  the  Tartar  and  Chinese  on  the  north. 
Within  these  boundaries  are  many  tribes,  with 
several  synonyms,  but  nearly  all  may  be  referred 
to  four  great  families,^ the  Mon  or  Talaing,  the 
Burman,  the  Karen,  and  the  Shan. 

A  Mon, 

B.  Burman^  viz.  Barman,  Bakhni,  Mug.  Kanyan, 

TouDghoer,  Tavoyer,  Tan  or  To,  YetMon,  Fyu, 
Kado,  Dana. 

C.  KctTtn   • 

a.  Sgaa  tribeg,  viz.  Sgau,  Mau-ne-pgha,  Paka, 

Wo-wa. 
6.  Bghai  tribes,  viz.  Tanin,  Bghai,  Pant  Bgbai, 

Lay-Hay,  Mana  or  Manaa,  Karen-ni  or  R«d 

Karen. 
c,  Pwo  tribei,  riz.  Pwo,  Shoong ,  Ka  or  Kay, 

Ta-ru  or  Ku  ta,  Mo-pgha,  Ha-ihwie,  Toong- 

thu,  Khyin. 
d»  Shan  Karen,   vis.  Yen  or  Yein.   Yen-seik, 

Ying-baw,  Pandung,  Toong-yo,  Black  Karen. 
c.  Miieellaneous  tribes,   riz.   Ka-khyen  or  Ka- 

ko,  Ka-mi  or  Ka-nu»  Kyaa,  Kan,  Bak,  Mru, 

Shendu,  Selong. 

D.  ^an  Tribei,  viz.  Shan  or  Tai,  Lao  or  liau,  or 
Lawa  or  Wa,  Paloung  or  Paloa,  and  Phwon  or 
Mwoon. 

There  are  numerous  Shan  states  far  to  the  north- 
east, but  they  generally  owe  fealty  to  the  Burmese 
monarch. 

Burmans  march  on  the  north  with  rude  tribes 
of  their  own  family,  collectively  termed  Singpho, 
who  occupy  the  Upper  Irawadi.  On  the  extreme 
north,  the  linguistic  boundaries  of  the  Singpho 
are  unknown. 

Lau,  a  wild  tribe  only  known  under  the  generic 
Lau^  termed  Kha-nung,  occupy  the  mountains  to 
the  north-east  of  the  Kham-ti,  apparently  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  ifi-li  or  Nam-Kiu.  They  are 
interspersed  between  the  Kham-ti  and  the  Mung- 
fan.  the  latter  appearing  to  belong  to  the  Tibetan 
family  (Si-fan  or  Kham-pa).  The  Kha-nnng  may 
form  a  link  between  the  Kham-pa  and  the  Singpho 
or  Burman  families. 

Shendu,  Shinda  or  Shandu,  occupy  all  the 
country  watered  by  the  Koladyn  and  Mee,  as  far 
down  as  the  Sulla  Kheoung,  but  north  of  the  Sulla 
Kheoung  they  are  not  tributary  to  the  British. 

Khon  villages  are  spread  from  below  the  Sulla 
Kheoung  to  Teinway  ;  their  villages  are  few,  and 
they  also  pay  no  tribute  to  the  British. 

Aumi  or  Khwa-mi  occupy  all  the  country 
watered  by  the  Koladyn  as  far  down  as  the 
Koladyn  Thannah,  also  both  banks  of  the  Mee  and 
Samee  Kheoung,  and  both  banks  of  the  Pee  and 
the  Yeo  aa  far  as  Khoong-choo,  east  and  north- 
east of  Koladyn,  and  the  country  watered  by  the 
Pee  and  Yeo  west  of  the  Koladyn. 

Mru  occupy  from  Koladyn  Thannah  as  far  as 
Ralla,  and  eastward  to  Mahamonie  and  Old 
Arakan  south-east,  and  both  banks  of  Myoo  from 
Rsi^udong  northwards.  They  do  not  exclusively 
occupy  the  whole  of  that  tract  of  country,  their 
Tillages  being  interspersed  with  those  of  the 
Arakanese:  they  are,  correctly  speaking,  wild 
people  rather  than  hill-people,  some  families 
live  with  the  Kumi  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Mee 
and  Pee  streams,  and  also  on  the  Yeo.  They 
also  inhabit  the  hills  on  both  banks  of  the  Myoo 
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river  in  the  western  part  of  the  district  {ran 
Rasudong  northwards  to  Sugarloaf  hilL  In 
this  extreme  north-west  part  of  the  district,  there 
are  some  wild  people  called  Mroong,  living  among 
the  Mru,  but  there  is  no  appreciable  differenoe  in 
their  manners,  customs,  and  appearance,  from 
those  of  the  Mru. 

The  Mroona  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Maya, 
and  towards  the  hill  frontier  of  Chittagong,  are  a 
colony  imported  from  the  Bodo  country  by  the 
kings  of  Arakan,  at  the  period  when  their  con- 
quests extended  far  up  Eastern  BengaL 

Kym  occupy  the  whole  of  the  large  hilly  tnct 
of  coantry  east  of  the  river  Semm,  in  fact,  all  the 
hills  east  of  the  district,  and  dividing  it  from 
Independent  Burma  and  Khyouk  Phyo.  They 
are  the  most  numerous  of  the  bill  tribes.  Some  A 
their  nearer  villages  pay  tribute,  but  those  more 
remote  are  independent.  All  the  Kyen  women 
tattoo  thdr  faces. 

ilnoo  is  a  small  bill  tribe  of  four  villages,  living 
on  the  Paroon  Kheoung,  a  little  above  Tulukmee. 
They  diifer  little  from  the  Kumi.  All  the  tribes 
have  separate  dans,  at  constant  warfare  with  each 
other. 

Burma,  Siam,  and  Tonkin  received  thor  first 
culture  from  India,  along  with  Buddhism ;  and 
their  ancient  buildings  all  bear  the  stamp  of 
Indian  origin  and  Indian  taste  of  a  poet-Cbristian 
age.  Siam  has  in  recent  times  added  Chinese 
methods  of  improvement  to  the  Indian  one^  and 
Tonkin  owes  mainly  from  China. 

About  five-sixths  of  the  population  are  Baddh- 
ists,  the  remainder  Christians,  Mahomedans, 
Hindus.  Every  Buddhist  Burmese  must  once  in 
his  life  enter  a  kyoung  or  noonastery,  even  if  only 
for  a  few  days,  as  a  monk.  The  procession  to  the 
monastery  is  gay,  and  he  there  undertakes  the 
ten  negation  commandments,  not  to  kill  or  steal 
or  indulse  in  unlawful  passion,  nor  speak  falsely, 
nor  drink  intoxicating  liquors,  nor  eat  after  mid- 
day, dance,  sing,  or  play  instniment,  paint  the 
face,  stand  in  high  places,  or  touch  gold  or  silver. 

The  Burmese  are  of  the  Himayana  sect  of  the 
followers  of  Buddha,  whom  they  caJl  Godama, 
and  they  have  great  figures  of  Godama  in  eveiy 
pagoda.  They  believe  in  the  presence  of  a  spirit 
*  La '  in  every  animal,  plant,  or  thing,  and  they 
adhere  to  a  I^ent,  Wa,  from  the  full  moon  (wa* 
tso)  of  July  to  that  of  (tha-ding-ynot)  October, 
and  they  have  a  rosary  of  108  beads.  The 
Leip-bya,  literally  *  butterfly,'  is  the  soul,  the 
psyche  of  the  Greeks,  the  life,  the  perceptive 
principle.  They  have  spirits  of  kinds  oaUed  Nat^ 
and  demons  called  Beloo ;  have  witoh-finders;  and 
believe  in  astrology,  the  evil  eve,  and  philtrea 
Every  Mon  village  has  a  Nat ;  and  a  Barmeae  king 
dying  is  said  to  ascend  to  the  Nat  village  (Nat 
yua-tsan-thee).  With  all  the  dead,  a  piece  of 
gold  is  put  into  the  mouth  as  ferry  toll,  ka-dd- 
akab.  The  great  Shwe-Dagong  Po-yah  pagoda 
was  erected  b.c.  585.    Its  height  is  372  feet. 

Besides  the  Wa  or  Lent,  their  religious  annual 
festivals  are  the  Ko-daw-hst,  or  B^-pardon  day ; 
the  Ta-wa-dein-tha,  rekting to  the  hfe  of  Buddha; 
and  the  Water  Festival,  Sbin-oo-pa-ga,  when  little 
saucer-shaped  lamps  are  ccmsigned  to  the  river  al 
night.  Their  favourite  religious  story  ia  the  Way^ 
than-da-ra,  on  the  former  existence  of  Buddha 
Their  everyday  amusements  are  the  pooer  drama, 
the  puppet  or  marionettes,  2  to  8  feet  high,  musie, 
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boat  and  hone  racing,  football,  boxing,  wrest- 
ling, gambling,  cock-fighting.  The  country  is 
weaHhy,  and  Uieir  avenion  to  regafaur  labour  is 
extreme.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  total  trade  in 
1870  amoonted  to  £10,268,000,  increased  in  1880 
to  £22,222,000.  The  incidence  of  taxation  on 
the  population  of  3,786,771  is  Rs.  6*3  per  head. 
So  little  is  tills  felt,  that  erery  family  m  Burma 
on  the  average  spends  £12  yearly  on  jewellery 
and  imported  luxuries.  Bullion  to  the  extent  of 
a  million  and  a  half  annually  is  absorbed  in  the 
pcorince,  in  addition  to  the  great  amount  spent 
m  charity  and  amusements. 

Their  courting  time  is  after  9  p.m.,  and  is  called 
Loo-byo-tay,  thee-achyrin,  the  time  for  young  men 
to  gD  about.  Polygamy  is  legal,  but  is  only 
praetked  by  the  wealthy.  liring  as  man  and  wife, 
or  eating  out  of  the  same  dish,  is  a  legal  marriage. 
The  bri<tegroom  provides  a  dower.  The  king  has 
four  legitimate  wives.  Few  women  have  had  edu- 
cation. They  can  hold  property,  and  can  divorce 
themselves  from  their  husbands.  The  Burman 
vonum's  lower  garment,  Ta-mein,  is  a  narrow 
cfath  of  various  eoloun  of  a  pleasing  contrast, 
which  descends  generally  from  the  waist  or  from 
hdow  the  arm  to  the  feet  It  is  made  to  overlap, 
sad  in  front  is  tucked  in,  but  it  is  so  nanow  that 
«i  the  wearer  walks  the  thigh  is  more  or  less 
shown  at  each  step.  Women  transact  the  most 
mpariant  business.  The  filagree  work  necklace 
'Bayet'ia  a  great  ornament  with  the  Burmese 
woooen*  As  in  Buddhist  countries,  Burmese 
vromen  are  more  nearly  the  companions  and  not 
the  slaves  of  the  men.  But  the  Tibeto-Burmans 
and  the  cognate  Indonesian  tribes  permit  great 
lieeooe  to  both  sexes  prior  to  marriage,  when 
ohastity  is  not  required. 

The  Burmese  tattoo  themselves,  and,  after  certain 
INirkB,  are  perhaps  the  most  civilised  men  and 
women  who  do  sa  They  tattoo  their  bodies  with 
Jgares  of  lions,  tigers,  beloo  or  demons,  and 
dragons,  also  red  squares,  cabalLetic  signs  or 
words  on  their  breasts,  arms,  or  backs.  The 
Bormese,  Mon,  or  Ta-hung  also  tattoo  from  below 
the  navel  to  Ix^w  the  knee ;  the  Shan  from  the 
navel  to  the  ankle.  The  £aren-ni  have  a  rising 
enn  on  their  back  as  a  clan  badge,  as  a  mark  of 
manhood.  The  Kyen  tattoo  the  whole  of  the  face 
of  their  women.  The  inflammation  is  severe,  and 
death  ooeaakmally  follows  the  operations. 

The  Burmese  have  no  surname.  Their  single 
Dame  IB  prefixed  with  Moung,  meanu^  brother, 
>r  Kga,  Koh,  and  Poh.  The^  and  the  Karen  have 
^fae  eostom  of  brother-making,  called  by  them 
>oh,  also  Thway-thonk.  Id  salutation,  the  Bur- 
noao  bend  the  head  three  times  to  the  ground, 
>tKt  the  Karen,  the  Shan,  and  wild  tribes  of 
imkan  mifl  their  relatives.  Burmese  are  skilled 
rorkera  in  metids.  A  bell  at  Mengoon  is  12  feet 
if^  At  Amarapura  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Gau- 
aoMS  12  feet  high.  It  was  formerly  the  tutelary 
lint  of  Arakaa,  and  was  carried  off  a-D.  1784  by 
le  ktn^  of  Burma.  Amongst  the  Karen,  the 
lyee-zee,  a  large  one-headed  metal  drum,  is  the 
ASMlard  oi  wealth.  They  use  as  bellows  the 
>cible -formed  forcing  air-pump  of  the  Malays. 
Isk-pet,  or  pickled  tea,  prepared  from  the  leaves 
tlae  EStoodeodron  Persumm,  forms  a  part  of  every 
annaa  ceremony.    They  brew  a  rice  beer  called 
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of  temporary  clearings  for  cultivation,  called 
Toung-ya,  meaning  hill  clearing  or  hill  garden. 
Rats,  at  long  intervals  of  40  or  50  years,  invade 
the  Karen  luids  in  myriads,  crossing  streams,  so 
that  the  water  is  black  with  them,  and  devouring 
every  edible  thing.  From  1870  to  1874  the  hill 
country  east  of  the  Sitang  was  devastated  by 
them,  and  Government  expended  £10,000  in  re- 
lieving the  Ejirens. 

The  adult  dead  are  burned ;  those  under  15,  also 
such  as  have  died  of  cholera  or  smallpox,  are 
buried.  Leip-by a,  or  spirit  or  soul  of  the  decessed , 
is  believed  to  dwell  in  the  house  until  released  on 
the  seventh  day  from  the  house  by  the  house  Nat. 
The  Karen,  after  cremation,  and  at  an  annual 
festival,  collect  the  unbumt  bones,  and  carry  tiiem 
to  the  consecrated  Ayo-toung,  or  hill  of  bones. 
This  is  a  practice  of  other  tribes. 

Indeptndent  Burma  has  the  British  districts  of 
Assam,  Arakan,  and  Pegu,  with  the  Tipera  and 
Manipur  states  on  the  N.  and  W,  and  S.,  with 
Chinese  territory  and  the  Shan  states  on  the  £. 
It  extends  from  lat.  19"^  80'  to  28"*  15'  N.,  and 
from  long.  gS""  2'  to  lOO"*  40'  E.,  and  its  area  has 
been  estimated  at  192,000  square  miles;  this  in- 
cludes the  tributary  Shan  states.  Its  rivers  are 
the  Irawadi,  Kyeng-dweng,  which  unite  in  lat.  21* 
50'  N.,  the  Sitang  or  Paung-laung  rPoungloung), 
the  Salwin,  and  the  Myit-nse.  Crawnird  estimated 
its  population  at  22  to  the  square  mile,  which 
would  give  about  8,090,000;  Colonel  Yule's 
estimate  in  1855  was  1,200,000;  Count  Beth- 
leuen  in  1874,  excluding  the  Shan  tribes,  reduced 
it  to  700,000;  Dr.  Hunter  in  the  Imperial 
Gazetteer,  including  the  Shan,  supposed  the 
number  to  be  4,000,000. 

The  Burmese  seem  to  have  been  an  intruding 
race,  conquering  from  north  to  south,  sdod  the 
boundaries  of  their  kingdom  have  greatly  varied. 
On  their  first  advance  from  Arakan,  they  appear 
to  have  conouered  the  northern  part  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  the  Mon,  for  their  capital  was  for 
395  years  at  Prome.  In  the  era  of  their  greatest 
stability  and  prosperity,  their  capital  was  at  Pagan 
(probably  the  place  of  that  name  above  Ava), 
from  the  second  to  the  middle  of  the  14  th  century 
A.D.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  16th  century 
A.D.  that  they  succeeded  in  annexing  Pegu.  But  in 
the  middle  of  the  18th  the  Mon  threw  off  the  yoke, 
and  in  their  turn  subjugated  all  Burma  for  a  short 
period.  The  Burma  capital  had  moved  up  the 
river  from  Prome  to  Pagan,  from  Pagan  to  I^ya, 
from  Panya  to  Ava,  from  Ava  to  Amarapura,  and 
thence,  in  1822,  to  Mandalay,  where  it  now  is. 

In  the  Burmese  chronological  table  translated  in 
Crawfurd*s  Embassy,  are  the  following  events  :— 


B.C. 

691 

628 
689 
544 

543 
94 
76 

639 
1364 
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Saored  Epoch.— The  grand  epoch  established  by 
An-ja-na.  the  grandfather  of  Gautama. 
Gautama  bom ;  608  bc«an  to  reign. 
Gautama  became  a  Buddha. 
Gautama  died,  and   obtained  Nib*han  (anni- 
hilation). 
1   The  saored   epoch  established  by  king 
Ajatasat. 
450    The  communications    of  Gautama  re» 
duoed  to  writing  in  Ceylon. 
1    The  Prome  epoch  established  by  kmg 

Sumundri. 
1    The  Vulgar  epoch  established  by  Puppa* 
Chan-ra-han. 
726    IToh-cha-na-praung,  in  Chitkaing.     But 
this  year  Sa  •  to  •  maag  •  hya  founded 
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Angwa  (Ava)i    and   began  to  reign; 
and  Chitkaing   and  Panya   were  de- 
stroyed. 
1762     1114    Alaung  b'hura  (Alompra)  began  to  reign 

at  Mut-cho-bo  (Monchabo). 
17S1  1143  His  cousin  Paing  -  ka  -  oha,  commonly 
called  Mauog-mang,  son  of  U-pa-ra- 
ia  at  Avdkf  succeeded  the  same  year 
by  his  uncle  Pa-dem-mang,  or  Man-ta- 
:  ri-kri,  son  of  Alaung-bliura,  and  foun- 

I  der  of  Ama-ra-pura. 

1822  I  1184    Ava  re-built  and  nmde  the  capital. 

Independent  Burma  is  ruled  by  a  king,  with  a 
chief  council,  the  Hlut-dan,  composed  of  four 
Meng-gyi,  four  At- ween- wun,  and  four  Wan-da-lay. 
Burmans  differ  from  the  Anamese  in  being  stoater 
and  darker,  and  in  the  head  being  Daya-Poly- 
neaian  or  Turanian  oval,  and  not  obtusely  ovoid. 
The  bead  varies  greatly,  and  the  coarser  forms 
show  a  tendency  to  the  Binua  contraction  of  the 
forehead,  rendering  the  lateral  expansion  of  the 
forehead  very  marked.  The  normal  or  non- 
Jndianized  Burman  head  appears  in  many  respects 
to  resemble  the  coarse  Sumatran,  Javan,  Bomeon, 
and  Polynesian.  This  softened  Turanian  type  is 
decidedly  allied  to  the  oblong  square  and  oval 
Chinese  type,  and  not  to  the  ovoid  and  orbicular 
type  of  the  Tibetan,  some  of  the  Himalaya- 
Gangetic,  the  Anam,  and  the  Celebesian  tribes. 
The  Burmaos  on  the  west  more  often  resemble 
the  handsome  Asianesian  tribes  found  in  Borneo, 
some  parts  of  East  Indonesia,  and  Polynesia. 
Burmans  and  Malays  are  somewhat  stouter  than 
the  Siamese,  the  average  height  being  probably 
about  5  feet  2  inches. 

The  royal  family  have  customs  partly  Scythic, 
partly  Aryan.  They  claim  descent  from  the  Solar 
king  of  Kapilawasta  (which  was  the  capital  of  Sud- 
dbodana),  and  one  of  the  royal  titles  is  *  Ne  dwet 
bhu-yeng,'  sun -descended  monarch.  A  peacock 
is  borne  on  the  royal  standard,  and  the  figures  of 
a  peacock  and  a  hare  are  painted  on  the  king's 
throne.  The  Abeit  theik  or  Water  Libation  is 
offered  on  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign.  In 
the  royal  family,  the  custom  is  continued  of 
marriage  between  half  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
the  king's  eldest  daughter  remains  unmarried. 

Burma  has  a  rich  soil,  producing  in  abun- 
dance all  the  cereals,  millets,  pulses,  and  oil-seeds, 
valuable  timbers,  fibres,  cotton,  indigo,  catechu, 
lac,  caoutchouc,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  mustard, 
sugars  from  the  cane,  palmyra,  betel,  yam,  sweet 
potato,  and  the  potato.  A  tea  plant  also,  supposed 
to  be  the  Elsodendron  Persicum,  which  furnishes 
the  chief  ingredient  in  the  H la-pet  or  pickled 
tea.  Amongst  its  mineral  products  may  be  named 
gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  copper, 
bismuth.  Quarries  of  marble  are  worked  near 
Amarapura.  Coal  bas  been  discovered  on  the  Ira- 
wadi.  Kuby  mines  are  very  productive ;  sapphires 
occur,  and  garnets ;  earth-oil  is  largely  obtained 
from  wells.  A  binoxide  of  tin  occurs  in  abun- 
dance in  tbe  streams  of  the  Tavoy  and  Mergui 
districts.  Lodes  have  been  struck,  but  they  have 
been  found  to  fine  away.  Once- washed  stream 
jbin  yields  70  per  cent.,  and  twice-washed  75  per 
cent.,  of  pure  metal  The  mercantile  products 
are  rice,  timber,  silk,  lacquer  ware;  and  the 
people  are  famed  for  their  gold  and  silver  work, 
and  for  their  wood-carving;  rice,  of  wbich  the 
yearly  product  is  a  million  tons,  employs, 
with  other  articles  of  produce,  1,200,000  tons  of 
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shipping,  of  which  1,000,000  tons  are  Britah. 
Of  teak  wood,  150,000  tons  are  exported  m  tbe 
year,— 86,000  tons  to  India,  and  64,000  tons  to  | 
Europe,  chiefly  to  Britain.  The  approximate 
value  of  the  whole  is  £1,000,000  sterliDg.  Rice 
cultivation  is  chiefly  in  the  valleys  snd  the  delta. 
The  amount  of  the  rainfall  varies  greatly,— in 
Prome  about  43  inches,  and  at  Saodoway 
230  inches. 

Caoutchouc  trees  are  abundant  in  the  Bhamo 
and  Mogoung  districts,  estimated  at  nearly  half  a 
million.  The  galena  of  Bandwen  and  Toonghoo 
mountains  is  highly  argentiferous ;  precioiu  ser- 
pentine also  occurs,  and  the  gems  of  Gapelaa 
(Kyat  Pen)  are  famed.  The  laiiger  wild  aiumalB 
are,  elephants,  rhinoceros,  unioom  and  biooTDis, 
hog,  tiger,  leopard,  bear,  deer,  bovid»,  por- 
poises.--For6e»'  Burmah;  Mason's  Burmah ;  Craw- 
furd;  Yule's  Embassy;  Oldham  in  do.,  p.  835; 
Prinsep's  Antiquities;  Peschel;Aitcheson'sTreadu; 
Bishop  Biqandet ;  Imp.  GasL 

BURMALA.    Hind.    A  marriage  garland. 

BURMANN,  author  of  the  Thesaurus  Zeylsni- 
cus,  published  in  Holland,  which  he  wrote  from 
the  collections  made  in  Ceylon  by  Dr.  Paul 
Hermann,  a  medical  man  in  Ceylon.  The  same 
collection  served  LinnsBua  to  write  bis  Flora  Zey- 
lanica,  and  it  ia  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Subsequent  to  this,  in  the  year  1768,  Professor 
Nicholas  Laur.  Burmann  of  Amsterdam,  son  d 
the  author  of  the  Flora  Zeylanica,  published  hii 
Flora  Indica,  with  67  plates,  containing  flgnies  d 
178  planta  tolerably  executed,  but  much  inferioi 
to  those  in  the  Flora  Zeylanica. — Wighi's  Prod 
Fl,  /.p.  10,  quoted  in  Hook,  et  TL 

BURMAR.    Hind.    Artemisia  parviflora. 

BURN,  Major-Gekebal,  an  officer  of  the  Bengal 
army ;  while  of  the  rank  of  major,  when  Dehli  wai 
besieged  by  the  Mahratta  army  20,000  strong, 
under  Holkar,  with  a  full  train  of  artillery  oi 
130  guns,  kept  in  constant  activity,  though  the 
walls  were  10  miles  in  circumferenee,  and  muck 
decayed,  with  a  small  force  he  defended  it  sue 
cessf  uliy,  until  ihe  siege  was  raised  by  the  approad 
of  the  grand  army.  Sir  D.  OuchterlonT,  thei 
Resident,  remarked  that  it  cannot  but  reflect  th 
greatest  honour  on  the  disdpline,  courage,  am 
fortitude  of  British  troops  in  the  eyes  of  a! 
Hindustan,  to  observe  that  with  aamall  force  ther 
sustained  a  siege  of  nine  da^,  repdled  anassaoLl 
and  defended  a  dty  10  miles  in  ctrcumferena 
which  had  ever  before  been  given  up  at  the  fin 
appearance  of  an  enemy  at  its  gates.  It  is  can 
memorated  by  one  of  the  bastions  being 
Burn's  bastion. — Oriental  Herald^  vol.  v. 

BURNELL,  A.  C,  of  the  Madras  civil  ■ 
who  devoted  much  labour  to  the  ducidation  i 
the  history  of  ancient  India ;  an  eminent  Sanakii 
scholar,  a  voluminous  writer  on  Hindu  law  ao 
Sanskrit  literature.  The  Strasburg  Univeid^ 
honoured  him  with  the  title  of  Doctor. 

BURNES.  Three  brothers  of  this  name  serve 
together  in  India.  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  witil 
IVavels  in  Bokhara  and  History  of  Cabal,  i 
wbich  place,  along  with  their  youngeat  brotbi 
Charles,  he  fell  on  the  2d  November  1841.  Th^ 
were  natives  of  Montrose  in  Scotland,  aons  i 
James  Bumes,  provost  of  the  town,  and  relattK 
of  the  poet  Burns. 

Sir  Alexander  entered  the  Bombay  army  i 
1822 ;  travdled  from  Bombay  throngh  Sind,  t^ 
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FftDJab,  and  BoUiara  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  ntum- 
iag  by  the  Peisian  Galf,  betwixt  1681  and  1833 ; 
waa  despatched  cm  a  misBion  to  Kabul  in  1837  ; 
Aaaistant  to  the  Envoy  £rom  1838  tol84}; ;  Author 
of  Notice  of  Hospital  for  Animals  at  Surat,  Jl.  L 
p.  96 ;  On  the  GeloaBal  Images  in  Bamian,  Bl.  As. 
Tkana.  1833,  ii.  p.  563 ;  Trarela  into  Bokbaia, 
I/md.  1884,  3  Yola. ;  On  Female  Infanticide  in 
Catch,  Lond.  A.  &  Trans.  1884,  i.  p.  193 ;  Gabool, 
1837  and  1838,  Lond.  1842,  1  yoI.  ;  Notice  of 
Sind,  Lond.  G.  S.  Trans.  1887,  Tiii.  p.  2 ;  Ofaserra- 
tions  on  the  Maritime  Communications  of  India, 
Si  canned  on  by  the  Natives,  ibid.  1836,  ^i*  P-  2 ; 
On  the  Ruins  of  Futtnn  Sonmath,  Lon.  A.S.  Trans. 
Y.  p.  104 ;  Account  of  the  Reg  Rawan ;  On  the 
Dewendants  of  Alexander  in  the  Valley  of  the 
0ns;  On  a  Fair  for  the  Indus  Trade  ;  On  Herat 
and  Uie  Surrounding  Countries ;  Coal  Localities 
near  the  Indus;  Navigation  of  the  Indus;  On 
the  State  of  Turkestan.  He  also  wrote  articles 
on  Commeroe  in  Sind  and  Afghanistan  ;  On  the 
Persian  Faction  in  Kabul;  On  the  Political 
Power  of  the  Sikhs ;  On  the  Political  State  of 
Ksbnl  in  1837 ;  On  Russia  in  Central  Asia;  On 
the  Siah  Posh;  On  the  Wool  of  Kabul  and  Bokh- 
an.  A  memoir  of  his  life  appeared  in  the 
Bombay  Times,  December  1841,  As.  JL  1842. 

James  Bumes,  K.H.,  the  elder  brother,  a 
medical  offieer  of  the  Bombay  army,  author  of  A 
Tint  to  the  Court  of  Sind.— Z>r.  Buist's  Narra- 
tkfeo/A/j^nutan,  Bombay,  1843. 

BURNOUF,  EUGENE,  a  learned  natiye  of 
Fianoe,  who  dcToted  much  of  his  life  to  oriental 
ioYestigations.  As  a  Sanskrit  scholar,  in  1840-47 
he  edited  and  translated  part  of  the  Bhagarata 
PuTana.  He  pablished  in  1844  his  Introduction 
k  FHistolredu  Buddhisme.  He  died  in  1851.  He 
was  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  College  de 
Prance  in  1826,  in  conjunction  with  Lassen.  He 
inx>te  the  Essat  sur  le  rali  He  did  for  Zend  and 
Achsmenian  Persian  what  Jacob  Grimm  had  done 
^or  the  IVotonic  languages.  His  labours  have  been 
soDtinued  by  Lassen,  Haug,  Spiegel,  Justi,  and 
others.  He  published  a  memoir  on  the  cuneiform 
nscriptions  of  Hamadan. —  Oriental  Linguistic 
Hatdiet^  p.  176 ;  Sayce^  i.  p.  52. 

BURNUS,  Ar.,  also  written  Biimoos,  a  hooded 
leak,  generally  made  of  white  woollen  stuff,  and 
QOetly  worn  by  the  people  of  northern  Africa. 

BURG.    Beng.    In  Hindi,  Bara,  large. 

Bnro-bel,  Jaaxniniun  plenum. 

Baro-b«t,  CaUmus  faseioalatus. 

BoTo-bahooftri,  Oordia  latifolia. 

Buro-ehmli,  GoAtteriA  luberofla. 

Boro-^hooneha,  Cyperai  Iria. 

Baro-«hiuift,  Vieia  aativa. 

B«m>-«lachi,  Amoixiom  pana  paTadiA 

Bmo-gaehb,  Fieua  religicMa. 

Bnro-gothoobi,  MarisctiB  <nrperiiias. 

Boro-hnlkiua,  Lencas  cephalotes. 

Buro-jalgaatee,  Panioiim  fletigemm. 

Bnro-jluuiji,  Utricnlaria  stelliriB. 
J^UTO-^/oma,  PtyohotiB  ajowan. 
Baro-iobanee,  TrichelostyliB  miliacea. 
Suro-kanoor,  Crinam  toxicarium. 
Boro-kemi,  Euphorbia  hirta. 
Haro-keahuriya,  HymeDoch»te  gnwsa. 
Bmo-keahiiti,  Adenoatemma  hiocaipam. 
Baro-kokBhim,  Blumea  laoeia. 
BuTo-koondo,  Jasminum  arborescens. 
Buro-kookoor-chita,  Tetranthera  monopetala. 
Bnro-kolpa,  Trichodesma  Zeylanicum. 
3iiit>'kaiigi,  Abntilon  graveolena. 
^iiro-kat,  Sagittaria  obtnsif oUa. 
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Baro-looi4ya»  Portalaca  oleiaoea. 
Bnro-makal,  Trichoaanthea  bracteata.  '^ 
Baro-metbi,  Trigonella  fcBQum-GrsBoum. 
Baro-munda,  Loranthus  longifloras.  -  - 

Bttro-mtuoor,  Ervum  lens. 
Buro-neelpadmo,  Nsrmphsa  major. 
Baro-panchoo-lee,  Yillania  Indica. 
Baro-panee-mnrieh,  Polygonum  piloium. 
Baro-pani-Duii,  Poa  Chmensis. 
Baro-phootika,  Melastoma  Malabathricmn. 
Buro-rai,  SioapU  ramoea. 
Baro-ritha,  Sapindas  emaiffinatas. 
BaTO-ruktu-kambnI,  Nympnaa  rubra. 
Buro-8ada>ma-khumahim,  Canavidia  leuoospanna. 
Buro-shalook,  Nymphsea  pubesoens. 
Buro-shalpanee,  Fleminda  cougesta. 
Buro-ihama,  Panioum  hispidolum. 
Buro-Bhialkaata,  Aigemone  H azieana. 
Buro-ahoonthee,  HottboUa  exaltata. 
Buro-aboung,  Bergera  Konigii. 
Buro-tugur,  Tabemsemoniana  plena. 

BURG-BHOGA  and  Bhooa.  Hind.  Species  of 
Bombyz  which  feed  on  the  castor-oil  plant  and 
Gocculus  acuminatus.  They  are  shaggy-hi^red, 
imitating  each  other.  The  former  is  innocuous, 
but  the  hairs  of  the  Bhooa  ere  brittle,  and  cause 
intolerable  itching,  provokinff  dangerous  and  even 
fatal  results.  If  swallowed  hy  goats  or  buffaloes, 
it  is  followed  by  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the 
bowels.  The  bhooa  is  shunned  by  mynas  and 
other  insect-eating  birds. 

BUROGD,  a  race  in  Berar.  In  1865  there  were 
955  of  this  people  in  the  Gomraoti  district. 

BURGGNDL    Sahsk.    Gelosia  argentea. 

BURR  or  BARR  Wherever  Arabs  are  met 
with  in  tents,  they  denominate  their  place  of 
encampment  *Burr,'  or  wilderness, — the  term 
Sahara,  or  desert,  being  more  particularly  applied 
to  the  wilderness  of  Africa. 

BURR    Arab.    Triticum  SBstivum,  wheat. 

BURRAR,  Hind.,  in  Rajputana  is  an  in- 
definite term  for  taxation,  and  is  connected  with 
the  thing  taxed,  as  ghaneem  burrar,  war  tax ; 
garh  ginti-burrar,  house  tax ;  hal- burrar,  plough 
tax ;  neauta-burrar,  marriage  tax,  and  others, 
both  of  old  and  new  staumn^.  The  burrar  is 
well  understood  in  Mewar,  and  is  levied  on  many 
occasions  for  the  necessities  of  the  prince  or  the 
head  of  a  clan. — Rajasthan^  i.  pp.  143,  160. 

BURRI.  Hind.  Wedding  gifts;  also  hand- 
sowing  of  seed,  also  dibbling  grain.  Gurri,  GuUi, 
and  Si  are  all  similarly  appli^. —  W. 

BURRICK,  a  fabric  manufactured  by  the 
Jaguri  Hasara  from  the  wool  of  the  Dumba 
sheep.    Qu.  Birik,  Pers.,  fine. 

BURRG.     Hind.    Reed  pens. 

BURSENAPATI,  the  title  of  the  chief  of  the 
Muttuk  branch  of  the  Singpho  group,  and  the 
people  are  called  Muttuk,  Moamerria  or  Mowa- 
meria.  Their  country  is  a  short  distance  from 
where  the  Brahmaputra  river  enters  the  Assam 
valley,  and  they  dwell  close  to  the  banks,  and 
principally  on  the  southern  side. 

BURSERAC£i£,  a  naturar  order  of  plants, 
nearly  sJl  natives  of  tropical  climates.  About  24 
species  have  been  found  in  S.E.  Asia,  of  the 
genera  Balsamodendron,  Boswellia,  Canarium, 
Garuga,  Icica,  and  Protium.  They  all  have  an 
abundance  of  fragrant  resinous  juice.  BosweUia 
serrata  yields  olibanum.  Ganarium  Bengalense, 
of  this  tribe,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  exudes 
an  excellent  clear  amber-coloured  resin,  not  un- 
like copaL  In  America,  several  valuable  resins, 
as  elemi,  carana,  chibow,  and  two  or  three  kinds 
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of  tacamahaca,  are  afforded  bj  plants  of  this  tribe. 
^Royle's  lU.  Him.  Bot.  p.  177  ;   Voigt,  p.  149. 

BURSINOPETALUM  ARBOREUM,  Wight, 
var.  macropbyUum.  A  large  tree  of  tbe  forests  of 
the  Central  rrorinoes  of  Ceylon,  growing  at  an 
elevation  of  4000  to  7000  feet  B.  tetrandnim, 
Wight,  is  another  large  tree  of  Ceylon. — Thw, 
Zeyl  i.  p.  42. 

BURSUNGA.  Hind.  The  leaves  of  Bergera 
Konigii,  used  medicinally. 

BURTON,  R.  F.,  an  ofBoer  of  the  Bombay  army, 
in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  one  of  the 
most  varied  linguists  of  his  day.  In  1853,  under 
the  name  of  Haji  Abdullah,  he  visited  Medina  and 
Mecca.  He  led  an  expedition  into  Central  Africa, 
and  discovered  I^ake  Tanganyika.  He  visited  the 
Mormons  at  the  Salt  Lake.  He  entered  the  civil 
service  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  successively 
cbnsol  of  Damascus,  at  British  Guiana,  at  Cape 
Coast,  and  at  lYieste.  He  went  on  a  mission  to 
the  king  of  Dahomey.  He  made  an  examination 
of  the  land  of  Midian.  He  wrote— Goa  and  the 
Blue  Mountains;  Description  of  Sind,  or  the 
Unhappy  Valley;  Sind  and  the  Races  that  inhabit 
the  Valley  of  the  Indus;  Journey  to  Mecca; 
Travds  in  the  Somali  Country ;  The  City  of  the 
Saints;  The  Nile  Basin;  Abeokuta,  Zanzibar; 
Unexplored  Syria;  The  Highlands  of  BrasQ; 
Battlefields  of  Paraguay;  Ultima  Tfaule;  Two 
Trips  to  Gorilla  Land ;  Mission  to  Dahomey. 

B  URU,  a  large  island  in  the  Eastern  Arcbipelago, 
being  about  200  miles  in  circumference.  The  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants  are  a  comparatively  fair  people, 
very  closely  resembling  the  natives  of  Amboyna; 
send  the  only  tribe  thai  is  likely  to  be  Papuan, 
is  a  small  community  which  resides  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  a  mountain  lake  near  the  centre  of 
the  island.  This  lake  was  visited  by  parties  from 
the  garrison  in  1668,  and  again  in  1710,  and  their 
obsMvations  are  reoorded  at  some  length  by 
Valentyn,  in  his  Beschryvinge  Van  Cost  India. — 
BarVs  Papuans,  p.  186- 

BURUCH.   Singh.   Chloroxylon  Swietenia,  R. 

BURUD.  Mahr.  a  caste  whose  occupation 
is  mat-making,  sometimes  enumerated  among 
the  village  servants. 

BURUGA.    Tel.     Eriodendron  anfractuosum. 

BURUNG.    Malay.    Any  bird. 

BURUNGEE.  Dukh.  Siphonanthus  Indica; 
Hind.,  Quercus  flexnosa. 

BURUT  are  distinguished  from  the  Kahnuk 
only  by  their  language.  The  Mongol,  the  Kal- 
muk,  and  the  Burnt  are  a  very  phlegmatic,  good- 
humoured  people ;  they  have  all  accepted  Buddh- 
ism, but  practise  many  shaman  rites. 

BURYA.    Pers.    Mats. 

BURZAL.    Hind.    Betula  bhojputra. 

BURZUD.    Pers.    Galbanum. 

BUSA-KARELLA.  Hind.  Momordica  char- 
antia. 

BUSHAN,  of  Upper  Chenab,  Salix  alba. 

BUSHIA,  a  town  in  the  Hiaaialaya,  with  hones, 
yaks,  sheep,  provisions,  eta  The  people,  half 
nomadic  Tartars,  inhabit  caves  fitted  up  like 
houses  in  the  cold  season,  and  dwell  in  tents 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  height  of  Bushia 
is  9200.— iZgp.  Proceed.  Mag,  Saro.  India,  p.  8. 

BUSHIRE  or  Abu-Shahr,  in  lat  29''  0'  15' 
N.,  and  long.  50''  51'  80"  £.,  a  port  on  the  coast 
of  the  Persian  province  of  Fars,  225  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Shiraz.    It  is  situated  at  the  N.  extremity  of 
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a  low  sandy  peninsula,  about  11  mfles  long  and  %k 
broad.    It  has  a  population  of  about  12,000  souls. 
Treaties  were  made  with  the  king  of  Persia  in    i 
176S  and  1841,  and  the  British  have  a  Beadent 
there.    The  value  of  the  trade  amounts  to  about 
a   million   sterling.    Its   population  are  mixed 
Arabs  and  Persians,  with  about  100  ArmeDisn 
merchants.    The  tribes  around  Bushire  are  the 
bravest  on  the  Persian  seaboard,  and  opposed  the 
British  in  the  war  with  Persia  in  1856.    It  was 
captured  by  the  British  on  the  10th  December 
1856.    Bushire  is  probably  the  result  of  the  alUng 
up  of  a  still  more  ancient  harbour  about  6  mikL 
from  it,  where  bricks  with  caneiform  inscriptioiis 
are  found.    Out  of  the  plain  near  Bushire  many 
vases  have  been  taken,  formed  of  ill-baked  oiaj, 
and  filled  with  seeds  of  the  tulah  plant  or  mallowB, 
which  soon  decay  when  affected  by  the  fresh  air. 
Earthen  urns,  containing  the  remains  of  human 
bodies,  are  said  to  abound  on  the  plain  of  Boshiie. 
— MaeGregor,  |^  80-102 ;  Ousekyt  TraxtU,  i. 
p.  216 ;  Treaties,  vlL  99,  187. 

BUSH-KURD  district  is  looked  upon  bv  the 
natives  as  a  pjut  of  the  Kohistan,  and  the  Kurds 
who  inhaint  it  are  never  spoken  of  b^  the  term 
Makrani,  or  people  of  Makran ;  but  it  is  south 
of  the  Kohistan,  and  unquestionably  in  Makran. 
It  is  <»fce  uninterrupted  and  rugged  mass  of  moun- 
tains, that  afford  pasturage  for  the  cattle  of  th« 
Kurd  Baluchi,  who  depend  on  the  lower  oountriei 
for  grain  and  other  supplies.  These  people  are  I 
tribe  of  Kurds  that  have  advanced  out  of  Luristan 
—PoUinger's  Travels,  pp.  805-6. 

BUSH  QUAIL.  Lowa,  Hihd.  Quails  of  thi 
genus  Perdicula. 

BUSI.    Tel.    Yltex  arborea. 

BUSSAHIR  or  Bashahr,  a  hill  state  in  th* 
upper  course  of  the  Sutlej  river,  recognised  6tl 
November  1815,  at  the  close  of  the  Nepal  wai 
and  in  1862  granted  the  right  of  adoption.  Tb 
inhabitants  suffer  from  goitre,  but  not  so  mud 
as  in  itxe  valleys  of  the  Pabur  and  Tons;  th 
people  in  the  higher  valleys  do  not  suffer  so  muc 
as  those  in  low  situations.  The  natives  of  Bus 
sahir,  Sookeyt  Mundee,  and  Kooloo  have  sallo^ 
complexions,  and  seem  all  of  the  same  race. 

BlJSSI  KHEL,  a  tribe  on  the  N.  W.  boidm  < 
British  India.  The  Afridi  lie  between  Peshawi 
and  Kohat ;  they  are  fierce,  factious,  and  stroni 
and,  with  the  Bungush,  the  Jewaki,  Ban,  Bus 
Khel,  and  Busti  Khel,  as  also  the  Sipah  and  Buzoi 
are  more  or  less  independent 

BUSSO.    Jap.    A  Buddhist  nriest  or  talapoa 

BUSSr,  an  eminiant  commander  of  the  Freni 
in  India,  from  a.d.  1751.  He  threw  all  his  infli 
ence  in  support  of  the  Nisam  of  the  Dekhan,  tn 
present  at  the  battle  of  Ambur,  which  the  FVem 
gained  and  Anwar-ud-Din  fell,  and  he  «ttacki 
Gingee  successfully.  He  was  attached  to  Muzai 
Jung,  but  after  his  death  he  appointed  Salab 
Jung  to  be  subahdar  of  the  Dekhan,  and  aoeos 
panied  him  to  Anrangabad.  He  sabseqoeoll 
defeated  the  Peshwa,  and  was  able  to  obtoin  ft 
Dnpleix  the  title  of  Nawab  of  the  Camatie.  1 
subsequently  obtained  the  cession  of  four  provinfli 
near  Aurangahad,  then  of  the  four  Gircan^  1 
was  afterwards  dismissed  the  Hyderabad  aerrii 
He  then  returned  to  the  Dekhan,  and  joined  Lsl 
at  Aroot,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battitoi 
Waudiwash. — Malleson,  French  in  India* 

BUSTAR,  a  district  and  dependencj  in  Cenltf 


BUSTARD. 


BUT. 


lodiA,  BoiTomided  by  the  T^Sng  in  the  aonth, 
Khond  and  Man  Gond  on  the  east,  and  Hindng  to 
the  north.  It  lies  westward  of  the  state  of  Jey- 
poie,  and  has  the  Godavery  for  its  southern 
Doundary.  In  length  it  is  aboat  170  miles,  and  io 
breadth  about  120,  with  an  area  of  18,000  square 
miles.  It  is  a  country  of  plains  and  platcaujL 
lofty  inountains  and  fertile  valleys,  riTers  ana 
forests,  with  a  population  of  about  200,000. 

The  raja  claims  to  be  a  Rajput,  and  the  famUy 
add  Singh  to  their  name.  The  chief  town  is 
Jugdulpur.  Till  past  the  middle  of  the  19th 
oentuiy,  human  sacrifices  to  Deoteshwari  Devi 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  at  certain  festi- 
Tab  aa  many  as  a  thousand  sheep  and  buffaloes 
would  be  sacrificed  to  two  goddesses.  The  races 
oonaist  of  the  hunting  ana  fishing  Tugara  or 
Pirja,  who  will  eat  anything,  from  beef  and 
mntton  down  to  rats  and  snakes.  The  Gudtca, 
who  subaiat  by  cultivation  chiefly,  seem  much 
given  to  dancing  and  amusement.  On  holidays, 
men  and  women  join  in  dancing  to  the  music  of  a 
fife  and  drum.  A  ring  is  formed  by  all  joining 
bands;  the  company  circles  round  and  round, 
idieved  now  and  then  by  mighty  hops  to  the 
centre  and  back.  This  finished,  a  man  steps 
forward,  singles  out  one  of  the  other  sex,  and 
banters  her  about  her  ugliness,  and  so  forth,  and 
the  woman  retorts.  The  Soondee  deal  extensively 
in  mahwa  arrack.  The  Maria  are  numerous ;  in- 
habit the  densest  jungles,  avoid  all  contact  with 
Btrmngers,  and  are  so  timid  that  they  flee  to  the  hills 
on  the  leaat  alarm.  They  are  strong  and  agile,  verv 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  and  are  a  cheerful, 
light-hearted  race.  The  women  tattoo  themselves 
from  head  to  foot.  The  clothing  of  the  Maria 
decreases  in  quantity  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  distance  of  tneir  abodes  from 
miltsation.  Thev  are  very  inquisitive,  sharp 
ofaaerven,  apt  to  learn,  and  remarkable  for  their 
trathfulneas  and  honesty.  The  savage  race  in  tiie 
Bella  hilla  have  leaf  aprons. 

BUSTARD.    European  and  Indian  bustard. 
Bft  miaka, .    Oak.,  Txl.    Jangli  kabooi,  .    .  HnvD. 
Oatarde,  Ontarde,  Hoai-       Staida  oommuns,  .    .  It. 

aide,  Bistarde,  .  Fa.  Cowdim,  Aha-boru,  Pass. 
Tkapp,  Tiappe,  Trap-  Jars,    .....      „ 

cant,  ....  Okb.  Gostard,  .  .  .  Sootoh. 
Atkaotiappe,  .  .  „  Aba-tarda,  .  .  .  .  Sp. 
I>»GniawTrappe,      „       Nil-Natay,    .    .    .    Tam. 

It  ia  the  Otis  tarda,  the  great  bustard  of  Europe, 
to  which  the  English  name  bustard  is  usually 
nven  ;  but  in  the  classifications  of  zoologists  the 
UMuly  Otididn  has  three  genera,  the  Uoubara, 
Enpodotia,  and  Sypheotides,  some  species  of  the 
last  being  usually  termed  florikin. 

Enpodotia  Edwardsii,  Oray,    Indian  bustard. 
:>t]s  nigrieeps,  Vig.  \  Otis  IneioneiiBiB,  VieUL  ? 

fokdar,  Bona,     .  HiKD.  I  Gorrayin  of  Huxnana. 
iohmi  Qugunbher,      „       |  Bat-myaka,  .    .    .     Tkl. 

This  noble  bird  is  4^  to  5  feet  long,  and  extent 
\  feet.  It  weighs  26  to  28  Iba.  It  is  not  known 
D  Bengal,  Behar,  or  the  Malabar  coast,  but  seeks 
be  open  grassy  plains  of  India.  It  ia  becoming 
'CTj  searce  in  the  cultivated  country,  but  is  said 
o  be  still  abundant  in  Rajputana.  Their  usual  food 
re  inaecta,  but  they  eat  reptiles  and  fruits.  They 
re  polygamous,  and  at  the  breeding  season  the 
lale  struts  about  on  some  eminence,  puffing  out 
le  feathers  of  the  neck  and  throat 
O.  lucionensis  oi  China  may  be  a  distinct  species. 


Other  species  are  E.  nubra,  Rttppell;  E.  Lttdwigi, 
Ruppr,  £.  Caffra,  Licht;  E.  Denhami,  Children; 
E.  Arabs,  Z. ;  and  £.  Kori,  BurchelL  A  species 
very  closely  allied  to  £.  Eiwaidsii  is  the  Otis 
Australia,  Cfray^  the  wild  turkey  of  Australia. 

Houbara  Maoqueeniiy  Oraifj  Houbaia  bustard. 
Otia  marmorata,  Oray. 

Dogdoor,  ....  Apor.  |  Tilaor, Hum. 

Huniana  fiofikin,  .   Eno.  |  Gbaita,     .    .     W.  Panj. 

This  bird  has  a  beautifully  crested  head,  is  25 
to  30  inches  long,  and  extended  is  4  feet.  It 
weighs  3^  to  3^  lbs.  It  is  supposed  that  both  the 
male  and  the  female  assume  the  ruff  in  the  breed- 
ing season.  It  is  found  throughout  the  plains  of 
the  Panjab  and  Upper  Sind,  where  it  is  much 
hawked  wi^  the  cherrug  falcon,  Faleo  sacer.  It 
also  occurs  from  Dehli  to  Afghanistan,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  Europe,  and  England.  It  occasionally 
baffles  the  hawk  by  ejecting  on  it  a  horribly 
stinking  fiuid,  which  besmears  and  soils  the  hawk^s 
plumage.  Houbara  undulata  occurs  in  N.  Africa 
and  Arabia,  and  visits  Spain. 

Sypheotides  Bengalensis,  Gmelin, 
Otia  delioioaa,  Oray,  \  Otia  Himalayana,  Vxgort. 

Charaa,  charaj,  charaa,  H.  |  Dabar  of  Nepal  Tend. 

The  Ben^^  florikin  is  about  24  to  27  inches 
long,  and  44  to  47  inches  extended.  In  the  breed- 
ing dress  of  the  male,  the  whole  head,  which  ia 
crested,  also  the  neck,  breast,  and  lower  parta, 
with  the  thigh  coverts,  are  deep  glossy  black.  It 
is  found  from  Lower  Bengal  to  iJl  along  the  foot 
of  the  Himalaya.  The  sexes  live  apwt,  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other.  They  eat  insects 
and  sprouts  of  plants.    It  is  shy  and  wary. 

Sypheotides  auritus,  Latham^  lesser  florikin. 
Otis  f  olva,  Syhe*, 


likh, HiKO. 

Tan-mobr,  .  .  Mahr. 
WarraguKoU,  .  .  Tam. 
Niala-nimili, .    .    .    Tel. 


KhariitrafBhila. 
Kan-nooL      .    .    .   CAN. 
Charaa,  coaraa, .     DUKH. 
Chnlla  charraa,  .    .      „ 

The  Canarese,  Mahratta,  and  Telugu  names 
mean  'ground  peafowl.^  In  breeding  plumage, 
the  male,  in  head,  neck,  ear -tufts,  medial  wing 
covers,  and  the  whole  lower  plumage,  is  deep 
black ;  the  chin  alone  is  white.  It  is  18  or 
19  inches  long,  and  weighs  16  or  18  os.  Dr. 
Jerdon  considers  the  black  and  common  grey 
florikin  to  be  identical,  but  in  the  plumage  of 
different  seasons;  it  ia  found  throughout  India, 
from  the  Himalaya  to  the  south.  It  eats  insects 
and  beetles.  It  is  hawked  by  the  baz,  the  laggar, 
the  ahahin,  and  wokhab. 

Otis  tetrax,  £.,  the  Tetrax  campestris,  the  small 
bustard  of  Europe,  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  Peshawur  valley,  and  occurs  in  Central  and 
Western  Asia  and  Korth  Africa. 

The  following  are  bustards  of  Africa,  some  of 
which  spread  into  Arabia,  viz.  0.  rhaad,  Shaw; 
0.  cerulescens,  Vieill ;  0.  scolopacea,  Ttmm. ;  0. 
afra,  L, ;  0.  afroides,  S, ;  0.  Senegalenais,  VieilL ; 
0.  melanogaster,  Rupp, 

The  Australian  bustard  is  the  0.  Australis ;  in 
the  pairinff  season,  the  attitudinizing  of  the  inale 
is  extremelv  singular.  —AintUe^  Mai,  Med, ;  Eng, 
Cyc. ;  Jerdov^  Birds.    See  Birds. 

BUSTI  KUEL,  an  Afghan  tribe.    See  BussL 

BUT,  a  manner  of  pronouncing  and  writing 
the  name  of  Buddha,  also  the  Bhot  or  Bot 
race. 

BUT.    Pers.     An  idol      In  the  Hindi  and 
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but: 

sereral  Indian  tongues,  Bu  or  But  is  a  spirit, 
generally  an  evil  spirit. 

But-Faroshi,  a  tax  or  fine  levied  to  defray  the 
cost  of  celebrating  the  worship  of  the  Tillage 
deity. 

Bat-Ehana,  a  temple,  an  idol-boose ;  by  some 
supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  English  word 
pa^da,  also  supposed  to  be  from  pai-guda. 

BUT,  also  BuUuklay.    Benq.    Gicer  arietinuuL 

BUTA.  Hind.  Head  of  the  Indian  com,  the 
Zea  mays.  Buta-dar,  a  diiq[>er  fabric.  Also  any 
shrub  or  plant ;  Grotalaria  burhia ;  Gheti-bata, 
Abelia  triflora.  Bata  kara-mee,  T£L.,  Kaudea 
parrifolia. 

BUT  AI-MISWAK,  Hind.,  Astragalus  multiceps. 

BUTAIRI,  or  Ailri,  Hind.,  Rhus  eemialata. 

BUTALLA-POTAKA.    Tkl.    Senna. 

BUTALLI  MARAM.  Tam.  Givottia  rotUeri- 
forinis. 

BUT  ANA.    Hind.    Gommon  pea. 

BUTANI,  a  dan  of  the  Baluoh  Maghazzi  tribe, 
which  has  been  located  in  Kachi  for  a  long  tima 
The  Maghazzi  are  subdivided  into  four  principal 
families  or  clans,  of  which  the  Butani  of  Jell  are 
the  most  illustrious,  and  give  the  chief  or  sirdar 
to  the  whole.  They  boast  of  being  able  to  muster 
2000  fighting  men,  and  between  them  and  the 
Rind  a  blood-feud  long  existed.  The  Maghazzi 
and  Rind  are  alike  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  opium,  and  bhang.  The  Butani  dwelling 
in  the  Dehra  Ismail  Khan  district,  were  a  robber 
tribe  until  they  became  British  subjects. 

BUTAN  KOOSHUM.  Sansk.  Anisomeles 
Malabarica. 

BUTASHA.    Hind.    Sugar  cakes. 

BUTAYAT.    BuRM.    JEgyceras  fragrans,  Kon, 

BUTGHER  island,  3f  miles  from  the  shore 
in  Bombay  harbour.  Its  Hindu  name  is  Depa* 
devi,  or  the  island  of  the  gods,  Holy  Island. 

BUTEA  FRONDOSA.    Roxh,    Bastard  teak. 
Erytbrina  monosperma.  Lam. 
Pulasa ;  Kinaka,  . 
Pouk-pin ;    Pouk- 

nway,  .... 
Mootr,  Ch'hiul,  . 
Pulas,  .... 
Farasa;  Dhak,     . 

This  tree  grows  in  most  parts  of  British  India 
and  Geylon.  It  covered  the  battlefield  on  which 
Glive  defeated  Suraj-ud-Dowla,  which  in  history 
is  known  as  the  battle  of  Plassey.  When  left  to 
nature  it  attains  a  good  size,  but  it  is  much  cut  for 
firewood,  and  its  roots  cut  for  fibre  to  make  ropes 
with,  and  it  is  generally  seen  gnarled  and  bushy. 
In  April  its  large  clusters  of  deep  orange-coloured 
flowers,  called  teso,  idso  kisn,  attract  attention. 
An  infusion  of  the  flowers  of  this  and  also  of 
B'.  Buperba,  dye  cotton,  previously  prepared  with 
alum,  a  bright  yellow,  which  may  he  changed 
by  an  alkali  into  deep  reddish  oranffe.  The  lac 
insect  is  frequently  found  on  the  smaUer  branches. 
Its  wood  resembles  teak  in  appearance,  and  is  used 
for  gunpowder  charcoal,  well  curbs,  and  for 
building  purposes.  The  leaves  are  sold  to  shop- 
keepers  in  the  bazars  for  the  purpose  of  wrap- 
ping small  articles  in  them  inst^  of  pspef- 
From  the  bark  of  the  root  a  very  strong  fibre  is 
prepared.  The  root  is  cut  into  lengths  of  from 
two  to  four  feet,  and  the  bark  peelS  off,  dried, 
and  beaten  by  handfuls  with  a  wooden  mallet. 
It  is  used  for  caulking  boats,  and  making  ropes 


Bkno. 

ChnobraPla,  . 

.    Panj. 

Kineuka,     .     . 
Kalu-kwla,.    . 

.  Sansk. 

BURM. 

.  Singh. 

Can. 

Forasa  maram, 

Tam. 

Bno. 

Tkl. 

Hind. 

Kimsttkamii)    . 

»» 

BUT-SU-DA-NA. 

and  cables  for  Unchorin^  boats.  The  flowers  are 
offered  by  the  Ho  to  their  god  Desauli  Bongs.  Its 
gum,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  is  known  in  eommeroe 
as  the  Butea  kino  and  Indian  kino,  the  Palas 
gond  or  Dhak  ka  gond. 

BUTEA  SUPERBA.    Roxb,  iii.  267. 
Tige  moduga,     .    .    Tkl.  |  Baranki  ohettn,     .   Til. 
Tiwamoduga,  .    .       „    | 

An  immense  creeper  with  flowers  resembling 
those  of  B.  frondosa.  It  grows  on  the  moontaios 
of  Goromandel,  in  the  Gircars,  the  Kheri  juoQ^e^ 
and  in  the  Dehra  Doon,  and  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  provinces  of  Tavoy  and  MerguL  It  yields  tlie 
same  kind  of  gum  as  B.  frondosa. 

BUTEONINiE,    the    buzzard    sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Raptores,  or  birds  of  prey,  com- 
prises Arcbibnteo  hemiptilopus  of  Tibet  and  ihe 
Himalaya;   Buteo  pygm^eus  of  Tenasserim;  R 
rufinus  of  India  and  N.  Africa,  and  B.  vulgaris, 
the  common  buzzard  of  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Asia 
Minor,  higher  mountains  of  India,  common  in  the 
W.  Himalaya,  rare  in  the  Neilgherries,  and  replaced 
on  the  plains  by  B.  canescens;  rare,  and  to  the 
northward  and  tar  west  only,  in  America ;  mostly 
migratoiy  in  Scandinavia.    B.  Bacha,  Fraafcli]!, 
and  B.  Melanotis,  Jerd,^  are  synonyms  of  Spilomis 
cheela,  Daud. 

BUTHUS  AFER,  Linn.,  the  great  black  scor- 
pion of  Geylon ;  is  as  larjge  as  a  little  crayfish  \ 
its  sting  occasions  a  little  inflammation. 

BUTI.    Hind.    A  vegetable;  flower. 

Awani  buti,  Ballota  limbata. 

Buti  ka  mookka,  Boletus  ignariua. 

Baggi  buti.  Stachys  paryiflora. 

Dandi  buti,  Cleome  ruta. 

Farid  buti,  Farsetia  EdseworthiL 

Ganda  buti,  Buphoibia  Deliosoopia. 

Gkuidi  buti,  Glinns  latoidea. 

Kauri  buti,  Trichodesma  Indioa;  Solaanm  graoilipai 

Khare  buti,  Oreoseria  lanuginoaa. 

Mundi  huti.  SphreranthuB  nirtua. 

Pili  buti,  Aontiloii  Indioum. 

Pipat  buti.  Heliotropium  ramoaiflimiiiii. 

Popat  buti,  H.  Europnum. 

Besham  buti,  Berthelotia  laneeolata. 

San  buti,  Gania  obovata. 

Tappal  buti,  Grozophora  tinctoria. 

Wadi  buti,  Ajuga  bracteata. 

BUTIA,  a  name  comprising  the  Little  Tibetani 
the  natives  of  Ladakb,  the  Til^tans  of  Tibet  prope 
and  the  people  of  Bhutan.  See  Bhofc  Bhutan 
Bulti;  Ladakh;  Tibet 

BUTIRSAGHA.     Malay.    Glass  beada. 

BUTKUS.    Mal.    Elnodendron  Roxborgbii. 

BUT  MOOGRA.    Dukh.    Jaaminuni  sambac 

BUTOGERA  RUBUS,  the  Gamnunga  ai  tl 
Singhalese.  A  beetle  which  penetrates  the  trai 
of  Sie  cocoanut  tree  near  the  grotuid,  and  the 
deposits  its  eggs;  and  its  grubs,  when  hatcbs 
eat  their  way  upwards  tlm>ugb  the  centre 
the  tree  to  the  top,  where  they  pierce  the  yom 
leaf -buds  and  do  incredible  dama^ge. — Tenntm 
Ceylon. 

BUTOHUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  ord.  But 
macese.  Roxburgh  (ii.  315)  describes  B.  lanoe 
latus  of  India.  B.  umbellatns,  the  Kiai-tsan  oi  ti 
Ghinese,  is  a  waterside  plant  of  Ghina  and  Eoroi 
Its  rhizomes,  formerly  eaten,  are  now  used  mci 
dnally. 

But  PESH.    Hind.    Aplotaxis  gossypina. 

BUT  SHUR.    Hind.    Ephedra  GerardiaDa 

BUT-SU-DA-NA.  Japan.  A  Buddhist  aitt 
shelf. 
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BUTTER. 

Nia-iMi-7ii;8a-7a,  Chih. 

Smog, Dak. 

Botep, Dot. 

Beune,    ....  Fr. 
Kun;       Maska; 

.    .  Hind. 

I  Bniiio,.    .  It. 

B,  .    .    .    .  Mahb. 

fiatTTum,     .    .    .  Lat. 


Maalo,.    !    .' 
BIantoig&) 
Maulokorowe, 
M&nteca, .    . 
Venne,     .    . 

Yemia,     .    . 


.  Mal. 
.  Poj*. 
.  Port. 

.      RU8. 

.  Sp. 
.  Tam. 
Tabtab. 
.     Til. 


Butter  ig  ooe  of  the  components  of  milk,  the 

othen  being  curd  or  casein,  a  kind  of  sagar,  and 

certain  aaUai    The  lighter  matters  suspended  in 

milk,  when  it  is  allowed  to  stand,  separate  in  the 

form  of  cmra,  which  can  be  further  separated,  by 

churning,  into  batter  and  batter  milk.    The  yield 

of  cream  is  increased  by  dropping  into  the  milk  a 

•mall  piece  of  sine.    Batter  is  natarally  of  a  yellow 

ooloor,  which  is  deepened  when  the  cows  feed  in 

nch  pastoresy  bat  it  is  <^ten  artificially  heightened 

by  amotto  and  safflower.    Karra,  or  fresh  butter, 

ii  seldom  used  by  the  natives  of  India.      It  is 

generally  kept  till  it   turns   lancid,  and   then 

darified   by  repeated   boiling.     This  is   called 

looghan  in  Persia,  and  ghi  in  India.    The  ordi- 

aaiy  drink  of  the  Tartars  is  kumys,  a  spirit  made 

of  mares*  milk.    They  poor  the  milk  into  a  large 

Inthern  vesseU  and,  when  tbey  have  got  a  con- 

aderaUe  quantity,  beat  it  till  it  begins  to  ferment 

like  new  wine.    When  it  becomes  quite  sour, 

tbey  beat  it  again  Yiolently,  and  then  draw  off  the 

battery  part.    The  fermented  whey  makes  a  brisk 

sort  of  liquor,  with  an  agreeable  almond  flavour, 

voy  intoxicating  to  those  not  much  accustomed 

to  it    The  Tartars  also  make  from  goats'  milk  a 

kind  of  butter,  which  they  boil  and  keep  for  winter 

use  in  goats*  skins,  and  though  they  put  no  salt  in 

it,  it  never  spoils.     It  is  seemingly  ghi.     After 

thej  have  taken  off  the  butter,  they  toiI  the  curd 

again  to  make  cheese,  which  they  dry  in  the  sun, 

snd  which  is  as  hard  as  iron.    These  cheeses  they 

pat  into  sacks  for  the  winter  store,  and  when  the 

npply  ci  milk  becomes  scanty,  they  put  this  hard, 

nor  card  into  a  leathern  vessel,  pour  hot  water 

■|K>n  it,  and  beat  it  till  it  liqnefies ;  and  with  this 

icid  drink  they  have  to  content  themselves  during 

the  time  of  year  so  severely  felt  by  pastoral  nations. 

Ibe  Tartars  live  chiefly  on  their  flocks  and  the 

sfodace  of  the  chase,    in  China  the  milk  of  every 

lomeaiicated  animal  has  been  employed  for  making 

Team  and  butter.    The  milk  from  the  wild  cow 

s  aaid  to  be  the  best    Ghi,  or  clarified  butter,  is 

ailed  Ti-hjL'Smth,  45 ;   Huc'm  Christianity,  I 

c«09;  TomL;  M'CuU. 

BUTTER,  Dr.  D.,  a  Bengal  medical  officer 
rho  wrote  on  the  Topography  and  Statistics  of 
►odh,  Oaleutta,  1839 ;  On  Public  Health  in  India ; 
lanting  of  Trees  along  the  Himalayas,  BL  Med. 
ad  Phja  Trans.,  Calcutta  Government  Gazette, 
tid  Aa.'JL,  1829,  xxviL;  On  the  Preparation  of 
fMuxn  for  the  Chinese  Market  in  the  Behar  and 
enarea  Agencies,  BL  As.  Trans.,  1886,  v.  165. 
BUTTERFLY. 

ra-nm»  .  .  .  BuRM.  |  Parwa&a,  .  .  .  Hind. 
ipilloB,  .  .  .  .  Fb.  Farfalla,  ....  It. 
bmettevling^  .  .  Gib.  |  Maripota,  ....  Sp. 
Batterfliea  are  very  numerous  in  the  S.  and  E. 
Asia,  and  many  of  them  very  beautif  uL  They 
9  riaaand  by  entomologists  in  the  insect  order 
pidoptera.  The  largest  and  moat  gaudy  of 
yUok  ia  the  great  black  and  yellow  butterfly,  the 
pitkoptera  danias,  Gray.     Iti|  upper  wings, 


which  often  measure  six  inches  across,  are  of  a 
deep  velvet  black.  Its  caterpillar  feeds  on  the 
Aristolochia  and  betel  leaf,  but  the  butterfly  on 
the  heliotrope.  Papilio  polymnestor,  the  black 
and  blue  butterfly,  feeds  on  the  ruddy  flowers  of 
the  hibiacas  or  the  dark-green  foliage  of  the  citrus. 
Papilio  Hector  has  crimson  spots  on  the  black 
velvet  of  the  inferior  wings.  When  examining 
the  Lachen  valley.  Dr.  Hooker  found  the  cater- 
pillar of  the  swallow-tail  butterfly  (Papilio 
machaon)  common,  feeding  on  umbelliferous 
plants,  as  in  England;  and  a  sphynx  (like  S. 
euphiurbie)  was  devouring  the  euphorbias ;  the 
English  Cynthia  cardui  (painted-liuly  butterfly) 
was  common,  as  were  sulphurs,  marbles,  Pontia 
(whites),  blues,  and  Thecla,  of  British  aspect  but 
foreign  speciea  Amongst  these,  tropical  forms 
were  rare,  except  one  fine  black  swallow-taiL 
Kallima  inachis  of  India  and  K.  paralekta  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago  furnish  wonderful  examples  of 
protective  resemblance  to  dead  or  decaying  leaves, 
every  cme  oi  them  being  some  shade  of  ash  or  brown 
or  ochre.  The  Omithoptera  paseidon  of  the  Ara 
IsUnds,  is  the  bird-winged  butterfly.  In  the 
western  districts  of  Java  are  the  calliper  buttorfly, 
Charaxes  kadeni;  of  birds,  the  elegant  green  and 
yellow  trogon,  Harpictes  Reinwardti ;  die  gorgeous 
little  minivet  fly-catcher,  Perieroootus  miniatus, 
which  looks  like  a  flame  of  fire  among  the  bushes ; 
and  the  rare  bhick  and  crimson  oriole,  Anatelpus 
sanguinolentus.  The  Papilio  arjuna  has  its  wings 
covered  with  graios  of  golden  green. — Wallaeei 
p.  118. 

BUTTER  MILK. 

Dhai Hdtd.  |SaUa,al8oMajiga,  .    Tbl. 

Moroo,   ....      Tam.  | 

Butter  milk  forms  an  ingredient  in  many  native 
recipes;  it  is  used  by  chucklers  for  sofiiening 
leather.— i2^<i0,  MS8. 

BUTTER-NUTS.    See  Caryocar. 

BUTTERS,  VEGETABLE.  This  name  is  gireh 
to  the  concrete  oil  of  certain  vegetables,  from  its 
reeemblance  to  the  butter  obtained  from  Uie  milk 
of  animals.  The  term  is  also  occasionally,  but 
improperly,  applied  to  some  vegetable  products 
which  are  entirely  of  a  waxy  nature,  such  as  the 
wax  of  Myrioa  cerifera.  The  name  is  likewise 
bestowed  in  Siberia  on  certain  alg»,  species  of 
the  genus  Noetoe,  such  as  N.  pruniforme.  The 
most  important  vegetable  butters  are  produced  by 
species  of  Bassia  and  certain  palms. 

Butter  of  Cacao,  from  Theobroma  cacao.  1000 
parts  of  the  seed  yield  800  parte  of  a  concrete  oil 
or  butter,  ci  a  most  agreeable  flavour. 

Butter  of  Cinnamon,  from  Cinnamomum  verum, 
or  C.  Zeylanicum.  By  strong  decoction  the  fruit 
yields  a  concrete  oil,  also  culed  cinnamon  wax, 
used  for  candles,  and  which  exhales  while  burning 
a  most  fragrant  odour. 

Batter  (3  Nutmeg,  from  Myristica  mosehata,  is 
brought  from  the  Moluccas,  of  two  kinds,  and  is 
obtained  1^  bruising  the  nutmegs  into  a  paste, 
which  is  compressed  in  bags  between  hot  metallic 
plates. 

Butter  of  Coooanut,  from  the  Cocos  nuofera,  is 
prepared  by  rasping  the  pulp  of  fresh  ripe  coeoa- 
nut,  adding  a  little  hot  water,  squeezing  and  boil* 
ing  the  milky  juice  until  the  water  has  evaporated, 
and  filtering  through  paper.  This  oil  separates 
into  two  portions,  the  one  fluid  and  lim^Sd,  the 
other  a  solid  concrete  substance  of  a  pure  white 
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eolour,  which,  in  the  shade,  cemaiDS  unliquidated 
at  all  tempeiatures. 

Butter  of  Pahn-oil,  from  Elseia  Guineensifl,  a 
native  of  Africa  and  America.  It  is  much  esteemed 
in  Europe  for  unguents,  and  has  been  ktely  le- 
commeuded  for  culinarj  purposes. 

Butter  and  Tallow  Tree,  the  Pentadesma  buty- 
racea,  Br.^  dt  Sierra  Leone,  is  so  named  from  the 
yellow,  greasy  juice  which  copiously  flows  from 
it  when  cut.  It  is  mixed  by  the  Negroes  with 
their  food. 

Kawan  Solid  Oil,  of  Java  and  Singapore,  is 
obtained  from  an  undetermined  species  of  Bassia. 
Shea  Butter  is  from  the  seeds  of  Bassia  Parkii, 
Don,  growing  in  W.  Africa;  likely  to  become 
valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  soap. 
Galam  Butter,  from  Baaaia  butrraoea,  Fulwa 
or  Phulwaia,  also  Ghoorie,  of  Nepal,  Almora,  and 
Kamaon  in  Northern  India.  In  the  province  of 
Dotee  this  is  so  abundant,  that  the  oil  is  cheaper 
than,  and  is  used  to  adulterate,  ffhL  It  is  white 
and  solid,  fusible  at  120'',  and  ei^ibits  little  ten- 
dency to  become  rancid  when  kept. 

Baiasia  latifolia  Oil  separates  into  two  pwtions, 
—one  on  the  sur&oe,  flmd,  and  of  a  pistacio  green 
colour ;  the  other  of  a  brownish  green,  and  almost 
solid. 

Bassia  longifolia  or  Illupu  OU.  One  sample 
separated  into  two  portions, — ^the  upper,  fluid,  of 
a  pale  oil-green  in  colour,  and  the  lower  greenish 
white,  and  of  the  conaistenoe  of  ghL  Another 
separated  into  three  portions,  the  uppermost 
a  golden  yellow,  and  fluid;  the  middle,  yellow- 
ish white,  solid,  and  floating  in  the  upper; 
and  the  lowest,  solid,  and  brown  in  colour.  A 
third  was  of  the  consistence  of  (ndinary  ghi.  A 
specimw,  almost  solid,  from  Tanjore,  was  d  a 
^ght  golden-yellow  colour. 

Chinese  Vegetable  Butter  from  StalMngia  sebifera 
is  much  in  use  in  China.  The  numb^  of  these 
tsees  in  the  province  of  Che-kjaog  is  immenea 
,  Indian  Vegetable  Butter,  Piney  Buttw,  or  Doo- 
pada  Solid  Oil,  is  from  the  Vateria  Indica  of  the 
western  coast  of  India.  It  is  white  or  yellowiah 
white,  oi  the  consistence  of  hard  salii  butter,  and 
in  the  shade  remains  always  solid.  It  is  used  Ua 
lamps  principally,  but  is.  very  suitable  for  soaps 
and  candles.  It  is  prepared  by  cleaning  the  seeos, 
then  roasting  and  grinding  them  into  a  mass.  To 
Ave  seers  of  seed  add  twelve  seers  of  water,  and 
boil  until  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface.  Remove 
the  oil,  stir  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  and  allow 
it  to  stand  until  the  following  day,  when  more  oil 
will  be  observed  on  the  surface,  which  may  be 
collected,  and  Uie  process  repeated. 

Carap  or  Carab  Vegetable  Butter,  from  Carapa 
Guianensis,  a  large  tree  in  Trinidad  and  British 
Guiana. 

Butter  of  the  Great  Macaw  Tree,  from  Acrcomia 
fusiformis. 

Japan  Wax  is  from  Ithus  succedaneum. 

Almond  Butter,  from  Amygdalua  communis. 

Cecum  Butter,  from  Gajreinia  purpurea  seeds, 
which  produce  solid  oil. 

Gamboge  Butter,  Mukke  Tylum,  Tam.,  Am- 
s|kna  Ghoorghy  yennai,  Cak.,  is  a  product  of  the 
OareiDia  pictoria,  Roxh.^  which  grows  abundantly 
in  Mysore  and  the  western  junglea  Gamboge 
butteis  are  solid,  and  of  a  deep  leek-green  colour. 
The  oil  is  procured  by  pounding  the  seed  in  a 
stone  mortar,  and  boiling  the  mass  until  the 


butter  or  oil  rise  to  the  surface.  2^  measores  of 
seed  yield  one  seer  of  butter ;  it  is  sdd  at  the  rate 
of  \\  annaa  per  seer  of  Ks.  24^  in  the  Noggur 
division  of  Mysore,  and  is  used  as  a  lamp  oii  and 
as  ghi 

Sterculia  foeUda  Oil,  Coodiray  yennai,  or 
Goodirapusjan  yennai,  Tam.,  is  thick  at  all  seaKU 
of  the  year,  and  is  obtainable  probably  in  large 
quantitiee  in  the  Nalla  Malla  and  Yella  Mails 
torests  of  the  Peninsula  of  ludia. 
Butter  of  Laurel,  Lauras  nobilis. 
Solid  Oils  are  obtained  from  some  I^pteroearpi 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Solid  Oil  of  the  Horae^yes   and  Cacoons  oC 
Jamaica,  Fevillea  scandens,  is  white  and  hard. 
Miio  or  Japan  Butter,  from  Dolichos  soja 
Solid  Oil,  from  Myristica  (Virola)  sebifera  of 
British  Guiana. 

Solid  Oil  from  the  Demerara  butter  tree,  Saouari, 
Pekea  tuberculosa. 

Solid  Oil  of  Bombay,  from  Salvadora  Persiea,  or 
Vernonia  anthelmintica? 

BrooDga  Malagum  Oil,  of  Masulipatam,  sepa- 
ratee into  three  portions, — the  uppermost,  floid, 
resembling  brown  sherry ;  the  middle,  of  the  oou- 
sistenoe  of  ghi,  and  brownish  yellow;  and  the 
lowest  almost  solid,  and  of  a  hair-brown  cdoar. 

Mooroogana  Butter,  of  Oanara,  is  used  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  as  an  ointment  for  the 
wounds  of  cattle  injured  by  tigers.  It  is  said  to 
be  produced  from  a  forest  tree  growing  in  the 
Oanara  jungles.  It  is  dark  brown,  and  is  the 
most  solid  of  the  solid  oils. 

Odul  or  Adul  Oil,  of  Travancore,  separates  into 
two  portions, — ^the  upper,  fluid,  of  tiie  colour  ci 
golden  sherry;  the  lower,  reddish  white,  of  the 
consistence  of  ordinary  hard  salt  batter. 

Shacotty  Oil,  of  Oanara,  used  for  cutaneom 
eruptions,  separates  into  two  portions, — the  upper, 
yellowish  and  fluid,  and  the  lower  brownish-red, 
and  of  the  consistence  of  hard  ghi. 

Hibavania,  a  solid  oil  of  Oanara,  from  the 
Sampajoy  district,  of  a  clove-brown  colour. 

Camujuy  Tree  Oil ;  asmall bottle,  priced  RaSf 
from  the  same  district,  was  a  dark  gelatinouf 
mass,  of  the  consistence  of  blanc-mange. 

Oil  of  Hydnocarpus  inebrians,  the  t^OTtay  oil  d 
Oanara,  used  for  sores,  is  i^  very  valuable  v^^e 
table  soUd  ml,  of  the  consistence  of  ordinary  hari 
salt  butter. 

Terminalia  bellerica,  Tani-kai  yennay,  separate 
into  two  portions, — the  one  fluid,  of  a  pale  oO 
green  colour,  and  the  other  white,  flocoular,  and  « 
the  consistence  of  ghL — Madras  Mnsetun  Repori 
Simmandg,  pp.  61(M>14. 

BUTTON. 

Boutons, 
Knopfe, 
Battonn, 
Gundl,  . 
Bottom, 
Bahru,  . 

Buttons  are  made  from  every  poesible  matoiri 
Those  o(  metal  are  often  gilt ;  and  five  gni»  i 
gold,  and  sometimes  2^  grains,  are  made  to  eoiil 
144  one-inch  buttons,  so  great  ia  the  dtvistbim 
of  that  precious  metal.  A  round  ball  or  button  I 
used  in  China  to  mark  the  rank  of  tlieir  wearer 
The  members  of  the  first  rank,  or  highest  ordA 
wear  en  the  i^x  of  their  caps  a  dark-red  ced 
ball  or  button  ;  the  second  dasa  have  one  of  < 
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ligbt  red;  thiid  dftM,  ligbt  Una;  fourth,  d«rk 
Uue ;  fifth  daas  has  a  crystal  ball ;  and  thesixth 
dm  a  ball  of  mother-of*pearl.  Members  of  the 
RTeoth  and  eighth  daas  have  a  golden  ball,  and 
the  ninth  and  lowest  rank,  one  of  silver.  Each 
officer  may  be  further  distingQished  bj  the 
decoration  of  a  peaoodc^s  feather.  This  is 
ittacbed  to  the  base  of  the  ball  or  button  on  the 
ipex  of  his  hat,  and  slopes  downwards ;  it  is  worn 
Ktheback.---<?ray,  27. 

fiUTTOO-PASSALEI  KIRAI.    Tah.    Basella 
OQidiibtia,  Lam.,  B.  alba,  Xtjm. 

BUTUM.     Arab.     Pistacia  terebinthiis,  tor- 
pentine. 

BUTUNTI,  a  name  given  to  the  Tartan  by  the 
people  of  Lower  Konawar.  They  also  call  the 
Tartars  Zhad,  also  Bhotia,  and  their  country  is 
oiled  Bhot  and  Bootuat.  These  Tartars  differ 
gieaUy  in  i^pearanee  from  the  people  of  Lower 
konawar. 
BUTOSHrRUM.  Samsk.  Phyllanthosnirori. 
BOWAYA.  Malay.  Grooodile. 
BDXAR,atown,lat.26''32'N.,Iong.84''E.  It 
(ires  its  name  to  a  distiict  which  is  a  sobdiTinon 
<tf  Shabahad.  The  town  is  built  on  the  bank  of 
lb  Ganges,  and  is  largely  inhabited  by  Maho- 
sedana.  A  battle  fought  and  won  here  by  the 
Ikitiflfa,  22d  October  1764,  under  Sir  Hector 
Manro,  against  Mir  Easim,  the  last  independent 
Skwab  oi  Murshidabad,  placed  Bengal  and  Behar 
it  their  posMsiioB. 

BUXUS,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  species  of  which 

ilotd  the  valuable  boxwood.    B.  sempervirens  is 

tte  common  box,  and  forms  a  large  evergreen  bosh 

or  small  tree,  common  all  over  the  S.  of  Europe, 

from  Spain  to  the  K.  of  Persia  and  into  the  N. W. 

Himalaya.    The  Himalaya  boxwood  is  known  as 

Fdbur  LskrL    Mr.  Dunbp  aaw  a  jungle  of  this 

plant  at  Sem  Khanak,  beyond  Ramnee,  the  trees 

ai  tall  as  English  firs,  and  some  of  them  as  thick 

iMOid  as  a  man's  body.    The  chief  supply  of  box- 

tood  for  Europe  is  derived  from  tne  southern 

firts  of  Europe,  and  from  Asia  Minor.    European 

DoKwood  is  more  curly,  softer,  and  paler  than  the 

Turkey.    The  Karens  furnished  Dr.  Mason  with 

necimeiMi  of  a  wood  not  light,  but  scarcely  to  be 

osdngnished  from  the  boxwood  of  Europe.    Dr. 

ITaUich  found  Kaudea  oordifolia  on  the  banks  of 

the   Irawadi,  with  wood  coloured  like  that  of 

the  box  tree,  but  much  lighter,  and  at  the  same 

time  very  dose-grained.      One  Tavoy  tree,  he 

flsya,  has  a  strong,  tough  wood,  in  grain  like 

box.    B.  Ohinensis,  Lam.,  is  the  China  box  tree. 

Bants  emarginatns,  WaUieh,  was  introduced  into 

Britain  from  the  Himalaya.    The  wood  is  found 

to  be  softer  than  the  common  kinds,  though  like 

them  in  other  respects.      Woodcuts  have  been 

engiaved  upon  this  wood,  which  has  the  advantage 

of  being  of  oonaiderable  sise  and   thickness.— 

Bng,  CfC.;  Royk,  Him.  Bat.  p.  837 ;  Mamm ;  Vaigt. 

BUXUS  SEMPERVIRENS.    Linn. 

B.  Kepslensfs. 


Chiki,  ....  Jhsluk. 
Pftpri.Pftpar,  But.,  Ravi. 

.   TB.-Iin>us. 


ShiiinaJ; 
kwi,.    .  Bias. 


Tins  grows  in  northern  Perria,  also  in  China  in 
be  provinces  of  Kiung-Chau-fu,  Hainan  island, 
ad  in  T*Dng-}tn-fu  in  the  Kwei  Cbau  province ; 
;  ie  abundant  near  Manikaran  in  the  N.W. 
Linuda/a.  From  being  lopped,  it  is  generally  seen 


as  a  shrub,  but  at  times  grows  to  a  tree  of  some 
girth,  locally  only,  on  the  Sutlej  and  Bess,  upon 
the  Rattan  rir,  near  Panch,  above  Rawul  Pindi, 
in  the  Salt  Range,  and  Trans^Indus.  The  wood 
is  carried  to  Umritsur  and  other  places  in  the 
plains  to  be  made  into  combs,  but  the  supply 
IS  probably  getting  exhausted.  This  is  found  in 
the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur  and  Suognam 
at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet  Wood  hard,  heavy, 
and  nearly  as  compact  as  the  boxwoods  of  Europe. 
Used  in  the  schools  of  art  throughout  India  for 
wood  engraving,  and  used  for  plugs  for  rifle 
buUeta.  The  leaves  of  the  box  are  poiBonous  to 
the  camel.  —  Cleghorn,  Panjah  Report,  ]^  68; 
PvweWs  Handbook;  Dr.  J.  L  Stiwart,  M.D. 

BUYO  of  the  Philippines,  betel  leaf,  the  sirih 
of  the  Malays,  and  Piper  betel  of  botanista 

BUYUR    Beno.    Jujube,  Zicyphusjujuba. 

BUZ.  Pers.  a  kind  of  antelope,  or  longi 
homed  mountain  goat,  called  Tish  by  the  Arabs. 

BUZA.    Hind.    Hordeum  hexastichmn. 

BUZ6UND.    Hind.    Gulpista;  Pistachio  nut. 

BUZLI.    Hindi    Oreoseris  lani^ino^a. 

BUZOOR-BUTU  of  Bombay,  Cycas  drcioalis. 

BUZOTI  and  Slpah  are  small  but  very  brave 
Pathan  tribes,  the  Buaoti  numbering  500,  and 
the  Stpah  300  fighting  men.  They  live  in  toler- 
ably close  connection  with  their  more  powerful 
neighbours  the  Afridi,  and  manage  to  hold  their 
own.  After  the  Briti^  acquisition  of  tbe  Pan  jab, 
they  acted  up  to  their  engagements  in  regard  to 
the  Khaibar  pass,  and  generally  behaved  well. 

BUZRUK.    Arab.    Linseed. 

Basr-kaluna,  Plantago  ispaghula. 

Bu2r-ul*Bunj,  henbane  aeed. 

Bnsr-ul-Banj-Abmar,  seeds  of  Cleome  visoosa. 

Busr-u-Shibet,  diU  seeds. 

BW^.    Burn.    Careya  arborea,  RmI. 

BWAI-JIN.  Burm.  Bauhidia  anguiaa;  B. 
raoemoea. 

BYA-JAINTI.    Hind.    Sesbania  iEcyptiaca.  • 

BYAK£D,alsoByakoor.  Bbho.  IncUan  night- 
shade, Solanum  Indicnm. 

BYAKA  or  Byara.  Kaev.  A  piece  of  pastsn 
land  attached  to  a  village,  and  aasigned  as  a  per- 
quisite to  the  headman,  who  lets  it  out  for  the 
grazinff  of  cattle  at  a  charge  per  head.-*-l9^ 

BYANS,  a  paas  in  Garhwal,  in  yrimh.  are  9 
villages  and  184  houses.  The  people  who  occupy 
four  of  the  Garhwal  passes  are  Bhot ;  those  in  the 
Darma  pass  are  eaid  to  be  Mongols  left  by  Timur. 
The  Bhotia  in  Byans  speak  a  dialect  of- Hindi 

BYANS  RISHI  is  a  mythical  holy  man,  who  is 
supposed  by  the  people  of  Byans  in  the  N.W. 
Himalaya  to  be  dwelling  on  the  top  of  the  Keli- 
rong  mountain.  He  appeais  to  be  the  risbi 
Vyasa. 

BYAT,  a  powerful  tribe  which  came  originally 
from  Tartary  with  Chengis  Khan.  They  were 
long  settled  in  Asia  Minor;  and  a  number  of 
them  fought  in  tiie  army  of  Bajazet  against  Timur. 
After  his  defeat,  many  of  the  famlMea  of  this 
tribe  were  sent  by  the  oonqucior  to  tiie  proviaoe 
of  Diarbekir,  but,  having  quamUed  with  its 
ruler,  they  went  to  the  territories  of  Baghdad, 
where  they  lived  till  the  time  of  Shah  Tamasp, 
who  brought  them  into  Persia.  One  half  wss 
settled  at  Souj  Bulagh,  a  di»triot  of  Teheran, 
and  the  remainder  at  Ashraff,  in  Mazeadoian. 
They  remained  on  these  lands  till  Abbas  ii.  trans- 
pUinted  a  number  of  them  to  Khorasan*     The 
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BY-IT-ZIN. 


CABAN. 


Bjat  we  fliill  more  nameroiiB  ia  Turkey  than  I 
in  Persia ;  but  in  the  latter  eoustrj,  in  the  reign 
of  the  SaJSavean  monarchs,  they  were  regiBtered 
at  forty  thousand  families. — Maleolm's  Perna,  iL 
p.  218. 

B\r-IT*ZIK.    BuRM.    Antidesma  panicnlata. 

BYLTiB  of  Ptolemy,  are  the  Balti  people  of 
little  Tibet  'Hiey  hare  on  the  east  the  Khor 
country,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  people  supposed 
to  be  the  Chsurandi  Scythe  of  Ptolemy.— 
Cunningham. 

BYNEB  ARRACK  is  from  Caryota  urens. 

BYNSA,  one  of  the  seren  branches  of  the 
Bazigar  race. 

BYRAGI.  Anolo-Hikd.  For  Yiragi  (vi, 
priyative,  raga,  passion),  Hindu  Yaiehnaya  ascetics. 
The  followen  of  Ramanand  and  Kabtr  form  their 
principal  sabdiTistons.  The  Byraga,  or  Zafar- 
takia,  is  a  small  crooked  stick  or  jnece  of  iron 
which  the  Byragi  derotee  places  under  his  armpit, 
to  lean  upon  as  he  sits.    See  Yairagi. 

BYRD,  amongst  ihe  Rajput  races,  the  blessing 
of  a  bard  to  a  rder.  Whenever  a  Suktawut  chief 
enters  the  court  of  his  sovereign,  or  takes  his 
seat  among  his  brother  chiefs,  the  bards  still 
salute  him  with  the  dying  words  of  Ballo— 
*  Doonah  datar,  Chaogoonah  joojar ;  Rhorasan, 
Mooltaa-ka-aggul,'  meaning  *  Double  gifts,  four- 
fold sacrifice;'  that  is  to  say,  with  incresse  Oi  their 
prinoe's  favour  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  would 
progress;  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  euphony 
probably,  preceded  the  byrd  won  by  the  founder, 
^The  barrier  to  Khorasan  and  Hultan.'  The 
byrd  of  the  Ghondawut  is  *  Dos  sehes  Mewar  ka 
bur  kewar,*  'The  portal  of  the  ten  thousand 
[towns]  of  Mewar/  It  ia  related  that  Snkta, 
jealous  of  so  sweeping  a  byrd,  complained  that 
nothing  was  left  for  him,  when  the  master  bard 
teplied,  he  was  *  Kewar-ka-Aggul,'  the  bar  which 
secures  the  door,  *Kewar.' — TocTs  Raja$than^  i. 
p.  868. 

'  BYSSUS,  a  long,  delicate,  lustrous,  and  silky 
fasciculus  of  filaments,  by  which  some  of  the 
.-oonehiferoas  molluscs,  iox  example  the  Mytilacea, 
mussels,  snd  Malleaoea,  hammer  ovsters,  are  moored 
to*  rodoi,  etc  It  is  an  assemblage  of  muscular 
fibres,  dried  up  in  one  psrt  of  their  extent,  but 
still  contractile  and  in  a  living  state  at  their 
origin.  The  tendinous  foot  of  Byssoarca  and 
.Tridacna  seems  to  be  a  stop  towards  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  true  byssus.  The  byssusof  the  great 
Piona  of  the  Mediterranean  is  in  a  fleshy  sac  or 
sheath  at  the  base  of  the  foot,  which  is  attached 
towards  the  middle  of  the  abdominal  mass  of  the 
animal  In  Italy  it  is  manufactured  into  various 
articles;  and  there  are  few  museums  without  a 
glove  or  a  stocking  woven  out  of  this  substance. 
The  pearl  oyster,  b  v  a  byssus,  secures  itself  to  the 
rooks.  The  animal  s  foot  is  composed  of  muscular 
fibres,  and  is  2^  inches  long  when  distended.  On 
the  lower  side  there  is  a  groove  lined  by  a  secreting 
membrane,  which  is  an  exact  mould  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  byssus.  When  the  animal  desires 
to  attach  itself  to  the  rode,  its  foot  is  protruded, 
and,  after  seeking  out  a  suitable  spot  with  the 
tip  lot  some  minutes,  is  again  retracted  into  the 
shell.  A  strong  fibre,  of  Uie  form  of  the  groove 
in  the  foot,  is  thus  left,  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  foot  at  one  end,  and  to  the  rock  at  the  other. 
The  process  is  again  and  again  repeated,  until  a 
strong  cable  ia  formed;  and  it  was  one  of  the 


moat  important  results  of  the  careful  investigstions 
of  Dr.  Kelaart  in  Ceylon,  that  the  power  of  the 
animal  to  east  off  its  byssus  at  pleasure  was  aaoer- 
tained.  It  leaves  it  behind  to  make  another  in  a 
more  convenient  plao&  From  this  ability  to  diift 
its  berth,  it  follows  that  the  pearl  oyster  nught 
safely  be  taken  from  its  native  beds  and  made  to 
colonise  other  parts  of  the  sea,  and  abo  that  it 
would  move  of  its  own  accord  if  the  surrounding 
water  should  become  impure  or  sandy,  or  when 
there  is  an  in  flux  of  fresh  water.  The  animal  can 
reform  the  byssus  at  pleasure,  if  in  good  health 
and  conditioo. 

BYTTNERIAGEiE,  the  Byttneria  tribe  of  plsnts, 
by  some  botanists  considered  a  distinct  nataral 
order,  by  others  reduced  to  a  section  of  Stercoli- 
ace». 

BYTURNI  river  rises  near  Ix>hardttgga,  in 
lat  28^  29'  N.,  long.  84°  56'  E.,  runs  8.,  S.W., 
S.E.,  E.,  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  by  Dhumrah 
river ;  Iffligth,  845  miles.  It  receives  the  Smik, 
95  miles.  About  26,000  square  mUes  are  drained 
by  the  Brahminy  and  Bytunil  It  is  the  Styx  of 
Hindu  mythok^,  and  ia  sacred,  more  espeeially 
at  its  source.  There  is  a  l^iend  that  Rama,  when 
marching  to  Ceylon  to  rescue  his  wife  Sita  from 
her  captor  Ravana,  halted  at  the  river-side,  on 
the  borders  of  Eeunjhur,  and  numbers  of  Hindus 
visit  the  river  every  January.  It  is  also  written 
BaitarauL 

BYZANTIUM  of  Ptolemy  is  suppoaed  to  be  the 
Balabhi  of  Qujerat. 
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G,  in  the  English  alphabet,  has  no  power  of  iti 
own,  but  takes  that  of  k  before  a  and  u,  and  of  i 
before  e  and  i.  Its  use  for  foreign  words  is  there 
fore  i^t  to  mislead ;  for  instance,  in  the  Persiai! 
and  Urdu  word  circar,  a  government,  an  authozi^ 
and  in  common  use,  there  is  one  letter  for  tw< 
sounds,  and  two  sounds  for  one  letter, — a  breach  oi 
all  system.  Even  the  form  of  ch  has  two  sounds 
as  in  character  and  charter.  To  get  rid  of  thii 
inconsistency,  the  tendency  has  beea  growini 
amongst  scientific  men,  to  substitute  ka  and  ku  fo 
ca  and  cu,  and  to  write  Cabul  and  Gashmir  as  Eabn 
and  Kashmir,  and  Gutch  and  Gudapah  aa  Kad 
and  Kadapah,  and  also  to  use  k  for  the  hard  cl( 
The  Italifuis  have  Uie  soft  English  ch  in  cio  ad 
ce ;  and  the  French  and  Germans  use  the  lettei 
tch  and  tsch  to  meet  the  equivalent  letters  in  al 
the  cultivated  languages  of  Southern  India  i| 
which  the  sounds  produced  by  the  English  coa 
pounds  of  ch,  as  in  child,  have  single  letters  will 
corresponding  powers  in  all  those  tongues,  aa| 
in  all  but  Tamil,  ch'h  also  has  equivale&ts  modifid 
in  compound  letters,  but  thefe  is  no  letter  whid 
has  two  sounds  of  ch,  as  in  character,  child.  WH 
entirely  similar  sounds  for  ca,  cu,  and  ka,  k^ 
some  duplication  is  unavoidable.    See  Ch. 

GABA.  Arab.  A  quadrangular  bulldiag  I 
Mecca,  towards  which  all  Mahomedans  turn  I 
prayer;  the  Black  Stone^  tiajar-u8-«iah,  ia  bsl 
into  its  walL  It  was  a  lingam  of  the  god  Mahr 
deva  or  Siva. 

GABAB-GHINI.    Hind.    Gubeba. 

GABAN,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  a  measured 
capacity. 


CABBAGE. 


CACAY. 


GABBAQ6,  Bnuwica  olermcea. 

Pdi-tMi,     .    .    .    OmN.  I  KoU Hind. 

Obou,     ....        Fb.    OaTolo, It. 

Kohl,     ....      G£B.  I 

The  wotd  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  caput,  a 
Wad,  thitmgh  the  French  eabiu.  The  opinion  is 
genenJl J  eotertamed  by  natoralista,  that  the  white 
and  red  cabbage,  saroy,  borecoles,  caaliflower, 
and  brooooli  have  all  originally  sprang  from  the 
wild  cabbage  of  the  sea-coast  The  cabbage, 
hone -radish,  cress,  mustard,  tnmip,  etc.,  all 
belong  to  the  natural  order  oi  Crtt<afer8B.  The 
vmrieties  cultivated  are,  red,  rose,  and  white ;  also 
the  hundred-leayed  cabbage.  Cabbage  is  laigely 
eaten  by  the  Chinese.  From  the  seeds  of  a  variety 
eoltivaied  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  colza 
oil  used  in  lamps  is  expressed. 

CABBAGE,  a  term  applied  to  the  new  leaf- 
iboots  at  the  tope  of  nalm  trees ;  they  are  cooked 
and  eaien  as  vegetables.  That  of  the  Alsophila 
exceka  ci  Flinders  island,  Australia,  is  in  sub- 
itanoe  like  a  Swedish  turnip,  but  is  too  astringent 
m  taate  to  be  agreeable,  and  it  is  not  much 
improved  by  cooking. 

CABINETS  of  sUver  are  worn  by  all  Uie  Jan- 
pm  sect  of  Hindus,  each  containing  the  oonical 
emblem  of  Siva^  the  lingam  of  the  Hindus,  the 
ph^iM  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  priapus  of  the 
Somana.  The  tabernacle  of  Molodi,  mentioned 
JB  Acta  vii  43,  was  doubtless  a  cabinet  in  which 
the  object  was  enclosed ;  and  the  shrines  of  Diana 
were  most  probably  of  the  same  construction, 
«Bd  for  the  same  purpose.  A  medal,  with  a 
figure  of  Diana^s  snrine,  shows  pointed  cones 
ami  a  aemi-lune.  Baochus  brought  his  thyrsus 
fvoin  the  east  when  he  returned  from  his  Indian 
e^)ediiion.  It  was  said  to  have  been  surmounted 
by  a  fir  cone  or  pine,  but  a  recent  writer  in  the 
JBdinbniiG^  Beview  thinks  it  was  the  date.  This 
Irait^  aooording  to  Pliny,  was  consecrated  to  the 
of  almost  every  heathen  divinity.  The 
t  IS  the  scriptural  emblem  of  all  that  is 
»  beautif uly  and  good,  and  entered  largely 
tato  the  ornamentation  of  temples. — Edinburgh 
Rnkm;  MUmer's  Seven  CTiurchee  qfAeia,  p.  ISO. 

CABLE. 
Ika,  Ankertsa,     .     GxR.  |  TaU-nwuh, .    .     Malay. 
I^agw  ki  fSfBi,    .  Hum.    Amar,      ....     Tbl. 
Clemi!iia, It.  I 

In  Scmthem  Asia  some  cables  for  ships  are  made 
di  eoir,  the  requisite  quantity  being  laid  out  at  full 
lei^gth  along  the  beach  or  other  convenient  spot ; 
they  are  made  up  in  strands,  and  twisted  in  a  very 
simple  machine,  viz.  a  strong  wooden  frame  in  a 
strong  board,  across  which  three  or  four  pins  are 
plaoedf  and  turned,  like  the  screws  of  a  carpenter's 
beiwh,  by  as  many  men ;  the  further  end  of  the 
cable  is  fixed  to  a  large  revolving  pin,  which  is 
toined  round  in  a  similur  manner.  As  the  strands 
are  twisted,  the  horse  in  which  this  is  fixed  is 
Iraim  nearer  to  the  other.  It  is  evident  that 
uible  strands  thus  laid  are  very  unequally  strained, 
>he  outer  lines  being  tight,  while  the  inner  ones 
ire  ahdk.  By  laying  the  strand  and  twisting  it 
us  aiidi  yam  leaves  its  separate  reel,  a  strand  is 
oimed  of  which  each  yam  bears  its  due  propor- 
ion  of  the  strain.  Uuddart*s  patent  rope  was 
Bid  on  this  principle ;  the  necesBsry  apparatus  for 
rinding  off  the  vam  might  be  reaaily  made. 
tables  for  the  Shakespear  brid^  were  formed  of 
be  country  rattan.    In  the  Red^ea,  cables  formed 
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of  the  coating  of  the  branches  of  the  date  tree  are 
used ;  and  the  same  material,  with  a  proportion  of 
fibre  of  the  Kaldera  bush,  the  Pandanus  odora- 
tissimus,  is  used  by  fishermen  in  forming  drag 
ropes  for  their  nets  at  Oopada.  In  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  rattan  cables  are  largely  used. — Mr. 
Rohde,  MSS. 

CABO  NEGRO,  Spanish,  of  the  Philippines,  is 
obtained  from  the  gomuti  palm,  Arenga  sacchari- 
fera,  and  resembles  black  horse-hair.  It  is  found 
between  the  trunk  and  branches,  in  a  matted  forai, 
interspersed  with  black  twigs.  When  separated 
from  the  latter,  it  is  manufactured  into  a  cheap 
and  durable  cordage,  chiefly  used  for  cables  and 
standing  rigging.  A  single  palm  in  its  lifetime 
yields  two  crops  of  this  material,  each  amounting 
to  about  9  lbs.  The  twigs  are  used  as  writing  pens, 
and  also  as  arrows.  Under  the  hair-like  material 
a  soft  substance  is  besides  collected,  used  as  oakum 
for  caulkings,  and  as  such  exported  to  China. — 
Walton's  State,  p.  119.    See  Gomuto. 

CABOOK.  Singh.  Lateritioua  deposit,  said 
to  be  the  product  of  decomposed  gneiss. 

CABOOL.    See  Kabul. 

CABRAL.  Alvarez  Cabral,  the  Portuguese 
oonunander  in  the  second  expedition  sent  to  India 
by  the  Portuguese.  It  consisted  of  18  ships  and 
1200  soldiers,  and  sailed  from  the  Tagns  in  March 
1500.  In  his  route  he  discovered  Brazil,  a.d. 
1500,  and  took  possession  of  it,  and  then  sailed  to 
Calicut  He  lost  four  ships,  in  one  of  which 
Bartholomew  Diaz  perished.  He  entered  into 
treaties  with  the  chiefs  at  Cochin,  Cannanore, 
Onore  (Honors  or  Honawar),  and  Quilon,  and 
built  fortresses  at  their  principal  towns.  The 
Zamorin  at  first  was  cordial,  but,  being  instigated 
b^  the  Mahomedans,  attacked  their  fort,  and 
killed  all  the  Europeans.  Cabral  retaliated  by 
destroying  ten  Mahomedan  ships,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Lisbon  in  July  1501. 

CACALIA  COCCINEA,  a  flowering  pUnt, 
mostly  found  in  waste  places. 

Cacalia  Kleinia,  Wight.    Hart's  ear. 
Linn vl sanr,    .    .  Akab.  |  Yenna patanalikel,   Txl. 
Gao  aaban,    .    .    .  Pbbs.    Jinmradn,     ...       „ 
ErmiiiapKallie, .    .    Tam.  | 

The  leaves  resemble  the  tongue  of  the  buffalo ; 
the  stalks  are  prickly,  and  covered  with  white  spots. 
While  fresh,  the  leaves  have  a  strong  smell  like 
hemlock ;  they  are  given  in  decoction  in  rhnmat- 
ism,  syphilis,  and  lepra.  For  the  dass  of  cases  in 
which  sanaparilla  is  usually  employed  by  Euro- 
pean practitioners,  they  seem  to  be  highly  esteemed 
b^  Mahomedan  and  Hindu  practitioners.  A  water 
distilled  from  the  leaves  is  kept  for  use. — O'Sh.  p. 
420  ;  Honigherger,  p.  246. 

Cacalia  sonchifolia,  Linn, 
Bndlia  Mmehifolia,  D,  C.     |  B.  purpurea,  Out. 
Shudimudi,  .    .    .  Bbno.  i  Udiram  paniun,      Sansk. 
PeUaoamudif    .     Mai.at.  | 

A  decoction  of  this  plant  is  deemed  antifebrile 
on  the  Malabar.coast.~0'^  p.  420. 

CACA-MULLU.  Tam.  Pedalium  murex.  Caca- 
palam,  Lagenaria  vulgaris. 

CACATUINA  or  Cocatoo,  a  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  family  Psittacidie,  of  the  order  Scan- 
sores.    See  Birds. 

CACAY  tree  is  the  greatest  ornament  of  the 
woods  of  Kamata.  The  foliage  is  a  fine  shining 
green ;  and  the  pendulous  strings  of  fiowers  sur- 
pass those  of  the  Ubumum,  not  only  in  beauty. 


CACHALOT. 


CADABA  INDICA. 


but  in  length  and  nomber.  In  the  oool  of  the 
morning  they  diffuse  a  meet  agreeable  perfnme. 
The  plant  is  sacred  to  Ganesh,  the  god  addressed  by 
all  Hindus  about  to  commence  any  undertaking. 
The  people  worship  him  under  the  form  of  his 
favourite  tree.  The  cultiyators  of  eyerr  Tillage 
place  a  stake  of  the  Cacay  on  the  ground,  level  a 
circular  place  round  it,  and  purify  this  area  with 
cow-dung.  On  this  spot  they  assemble  before  the 
commencement  of  seed-time,  bum  some  incense 
before  the  stake,  make  offerings  of  rice,  milk,  and 
the  like,  and  pray  for  the  success  of  their  crops. 
The  ceremony  concludes  with  a  rural  feast  It 
seems  to  be  the  Cathartocarpus  fistula. 

CACHALOT,  the  Physeter  macrocephalus,  or 
q»erm  whale.  The  male  ranges  in  length  from  88 
to  76  feet,  is  about  60  feet  in  the  average.  The 
female  does  not  exceed  30  or  85  feet.  The  cacha- 
lot is  without  symmetry,*  of  a  prevailing  dull 
blaek  colour,  occasionally  marked  with  white, 
especially  on  the  abdomen  and  tail.  They  propel 
themselves  round  by  striking  and  pulling  against 
the  water  with  the  flashes  of  their  tails.  The 
lower  jaw  is  diminutive,  slender,  and  in  form  not 
unlike  the  mandible  of  a  bird ;  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw,  whollv  ivory,  in  aged  males  are  of 
ereat  solidity,  and  weigh  from  2  to  4  lbs.  each. 
It  spouts  a  thick  watery  mist  from  its  nostrils  at 
intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  valuable 
aperm  is  chiefly  situated  in  the  bead.  It  is  a  solid 
mass  of  soft,  yellow,  oily  fat,  weighing  between  2 
and  3  tons,  in  a  hollow  of  the  head,  bared  on  the 
upper  jaw,  and  forming  the  front  and  lower  part 
of  the  snout.  The  cavity,  called  ease,  is  situated 
to  the  right  and  beneath  the  spouting  canal,  and 
corresponds  to  nearly  the  entire  length  of  that 
tnbe.  It  is  flUed  with  a  very  delicate  well  ot 
cellular  tissue,  containing  in  large  ceUs  the  limpid 
and  oily  fluid,  which  is  liberate  on  the  slightest 
force.  The  quantity,  chiefly  spermaceti,  contained 
in  this  lingular  receptacle  is  often  very  consider- 
able, and  nearly  500  gallons  have  been  obtained 
from  the  case  of  one  whale.  It  has  been  noticed 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  stray  individual  in 
the  Thames. — Hartwig. 

CACHAR,  a  district  in  Assam,  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Barak,  extending  from 
lat.  24«  18'  to  25''  50'  N.,  and  from  long.  92''  26' 
to  98''  29'  E.  Its  area,  8750  square  miles.  Its 
population  in  1872  was  205,027,  in  the  area  of 
1285  square  miles,  to  which  the  census  was  con- 
fined. They  conslBt  of  Manipuri,  Cachari,  Lushai 
or  Kuki,  Naga,  Mikir,  and  Khassya.  The  Burmese 
invaded  it,  but  were  again  expelled  during  the  first 
Burmese  war,  when  the  legitimate  raja,  Govind 
Chandra,  was  restored  by  a  treaty.  On  the 
southern  frontier  of  Cachar  lies  the  territory  of 
the  Lushai  or  Kuki,  a  most  warlike  tribe,  who  in 
1848-49  drove  up  the  Kuki  from  the  south  into 
Cachar ;  but  Colonel  Lister,  by  a  judicious  employ- 
ment of  the  Kuki  as  soldiers,  exerted  a  salutary 
influence  over  the  Lushai.  The  Lushai,  however, 
have  in  their  turn  been  pressed  up  northwards  by 
another  tribe  still  more  powerful  than  themselves, 
called  the  Poi,  who  approached  from  the  south- 
east The  billy  tract  lying  between  Cachar  and 
Chittagong  is  inhabited  by  the  Lushai,  who  claim 
and  hold  all  the  tract  of  country  to  the  south  of 
the  parallel  of  the  latitude  of  Chatterchoora  hill, 
and  east  of  Hill  Tiperah  to  the  Tepai  river  is  the 
Burmese  frontier.    The  Oacfaari  dynasty  ended  on 
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the  assassination  of  Ckyvind  Chandra,  without  hein, 
in  1880,  and  in  1854,  Tularam  Senapati  of  N. 
Cachar  also  died  without  heirs.  The  Cacfa«i 
people  must  at  one  time  have  had  an  extenaTe 
sway  in  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra.  The  pec^le 
adopted  Hinduism  about  the  beginning  of  the  I^ 
century,  and  about  half  the  number  profe«  that 
faith.  It  yields  rice,  petroleum,  salt  firom  nit 
wells,  and  several  valuable  timbers,  tea,  oumt* 
chouo  from  the  Ficus  elastica.  The  elephaot^ 
rhinoceros,  boffalo,  metna  or  wiM  cow,  gsnm 
gaurus,  tiger,  blade  bear,  and  deer  occur,  irith 
the  sambur  and  the  barah-sinha.  The  Manipod 
women  weave  excellent  cotton  cloth,  and  a  fine 
net  for  mosquito  curtains.  The  agricultorisli 
band  themselves  together  as  guilds  or  khd.— /i^ 
G<iz.  /  Aitcheson^s  Treaties,  p.  77 ;  Ann,  Ind,  aSkl 
xii.  p.  86. 

CACHARI.    Hind.    Cucumis  pubesce'^s. 

CACHAR  KALANG.    Tam.    Dioscorea  alata. 

CACHU.    Hind.    Colocasia  antiquorum. 

CACHUR    Hind.    Curcuma  aedoaria. 

CACODOXUS  ARGUS.  lAnn.  A  fish  eaten 
by  the  natives,  though  many  reject  it  on  account 
of  its  reputed  disgusting  habits.  In  several  ex- 
amined in  the  estuaries  of  the  Ganges  and  at 
Paiang,  the  stomach  contained  remains  ol  small 
fishes  and  Crustacea.  According  to  Bennet,  il 
is  in  Ceylon  angled  on  hooks  baited  with  a  kind 
of  sea- weed  ('  Pendah '),  of  which  this  fish  appean 
to  be  particularly  fond. 

CACRI.    Hind.    Cucumis  utiliasimus. 

CACSHA,  in  the  astronomy  ol  the  Hindus,  tin 
orbit  of  a  planet,  or  the  drele  which  aacieii 
astronomers  called  the  deferent;  for  the  Cacsh 
carries  epycydes  (Paridhi),  like  the  deferent.- 
Warren, 

CACTACE^  or  Cactre,  the  Indian  fig  trib 
of  exo^noos  plants ;  many  genera  and  qpeeiea  ir 
found  m  S.£.  Asia.  Some  species  are  the  food  € 
the  cochineal  insect:  Of  these  the  Opnntia  too 
seems  the  most  employed  in  Pern ;  O.  Uemandoi 
is  the  most  oelebiated  in  Mexico ;  and  O.  ooebi 
niUifera,  the  native  province  of  which  is  sodm 
what  doubtful.  The  Old  Han  cactus,  OeMi 
senilis,  5a/m,  is  so  called  from  the  hoary  aspei 
of  the  columnar  stems.  The  cactuses  are  native 
almostexduaively,  of  the  new  world,  from  when 
the  prickly  pear  (Opuntia  Ficus  Indica).  no^ 
abundantly  naturalised  in  the  Atlantic  lalanda,  an 
generally  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  wfae 
it  serves  to  form  impenetrable  fences,  was  oc^iinal] 
introduced.— ^ii^i.  Cye.  p.  710;   Voigt,  p.  60. 

CACTUS  INDICUS.    Roxh. 

Opuntia  Dillenii,  Ham, 
Kftg-phonee,     .    .  Beng.  |  Kabiili-tstd,  Oangi- 
Naga^kaU,    .    .    .    Tam.  |     iho*  Kanginshii, .  PaS 

Dr.  Roxburgh  supposed  this  plant  to  be  a  nati^ 
of  India,  grounding  his  opinion  on  its  genei 
distribution  and  its  native  names.  Dr.  J.  I 
Stewart  mentions  it  as  a  plant  of  the  Panjab,  i 
which  the  wild  cochineal  insect  feeds.  In  ti 
Panjab,  it  is  grown  as  a  hedge  up  to  4000  ai 
5000  feet,  near  the  Jhelum.  Dr.  Roxburgh  d 
mentions  C.  Chinensis,  with  its  synonym  Fabric 
bracteata.— /fox6. ;  Dr,  Stewart;   Voigi. 

CADABA  INDICA.    Lam.,  W.  and  A. 
Strounia  tetrandra,  J2(Kd6. 
Indian  Cadaba,  .    .   £ko.  I  Chimnrudn,  .     .     .   Di 
Ada-morinika,    .    .   TxL.    Polamorinika. 
Ohekonadi,    .    .    .      „    |  Vola,    .     /:     ,    ;     I 


GADAQA  SALEH. 


C.BSALPINIA  SAPPAN. 


A  stnigglmg  shrub,  flowen  in  terminal  raoemes, 
rf  a  dingy  white,  nearly  throaghoat  the  year ;  yeiT 
eommon  about  Musalman  burial-grounds.  C. 
faidica,  Xom., and  0.  trifoliata,  W.  and  il.,  are 
planta  of  Coromande). — Hiddell. 

CADAGA  SALEH.    Tah.    Rnngia  repene. 

GADALAGGA.  Maleal.  Gadalay,TAM.  Gtoer 
ariecinam. 

GAD  ALL    Sansk.    Muia  paradniaoa. 

GADALI  PUA.    Tam.    Lagerstroeniia  reginn. 

GADAM.    Hun).    Nanolea  panrifolia. 

GADAPILAYA^    Malbal.    Morinda  citrifolia. 

GADA8SUM.    Tak.    Baningtonia  racemoaa. 

GADDI8-W0RM  insects  are  fonad  in  all 
teoplcal  Ajri*.  They  belong  to  the  family  Lepto- 
eeride,  and  the  genus  Setodes  contains  several  of 
them ;  tbey  are  enclosed  in  cases  with  projecting 
lUelda. — Hartwig, 

GADELARL    Maleal.    Achyranthes  aapera. 

G ADE8LA  The  battle  on  the  plains  of  Gadesia^ 
«i  the  border  of  the  Euphrates,  fought  in  a.d. 
CS2,  aeakd  decisiyely  the  fate  of  Iran.  This  battle 
hated  for  three  days;  was  fouffbt  during  the 
ttaliHat  of  Omar,  by  his  general  Saad,  against 
Bi^am,  the  general  of  Yeraejird  ni.,  the  last  of 
the  Saaaanian  race.  The  Arabs  are  said  to  have 
kil  about  8000  men,  whfle  the  loss  on  the  Persian 
■de  anMNinted  to  nearly  100,000. 

CADJAN.    Amolo-Malat. 


i«Hi, 


TeDnam  M^ .    .    .   Tam. 
Tbti  ska;  Cobar6  aku,  Tiu 


Hnn>. 
Malay. 

Fkaaam  oU, .    .    .   Tam. 

A  ooBimercial  word,  used  by  the  British  in  India 
fiv  the  dried  leavei  of  the  coooanut  and  palmyra 
pidms;  they  are  hugely  used  as  *  thatch,  which 
resiBta  the  rain  better  than  tiles;  but  roofo  made 
dt  them  should  be  relaid  before  the  commence- 
ment 6t  the  rainy  season ;  149,600  were  imported 
into  Bombay  in  the  year  1850-51.  Books  of  palm 
IsnTea.  called  kavile  in  Telugu,  are  prepared  from 
tbe  palmyra  and  the  fan  or  cocoanut  pahn,  and 
are  written  on  with  an  iron  style. 

Kajan,  Malay,  are  mats  made  from  the  leaf  of 
the  Mang-kwang.  See  Goooanut  Palm;  Fan 
Palm;  Ola;  Palmyra. 

GADJU.    Malay.    Anacardium  ocddentale. 

CADU.    HiMix    Lagenaria  Tulgaria. 

CADUMBAH.    Halbal.    Barringtonia   race- 

CiELODEPASGALYGONUM.  Btdd.  Anlant 
^wfcieh  grows  at  Paupanassum,  at  the  foot  of  the 
llmevelly  hjlb,  and  called  kotpira.  Its  wood  is 
-revy  hard.— JSe^dL  Fl  Sylv. 

CiESALPINIA.  Some  of  the  species  of  this 
gpemiis  are  naeful  trees  or  shrubs.  G.  bonducella 
si.ad  G.  digyna  are  of  the  climbing  plants,  the 
seeds  and  <m1s  of  which  are  used  in  medicine. 
Tbe  pods  of  G.  coriaria,  or  sumach,  a  small  tree, 
Kire  need  as  a  tanning  material ;  G.  paniculata  is  a 
[ziAgnifioent  climber  of  the  Himalayas;  and  G. 
tfkppan  yields  one  of  the  Brazil  woods  of  com- 
rseree.  The  fleshy  pods  of  a  Gsosalpinia  are 
»FSefy  used  as  soap  in  all  parts  of  Gbina,  and 
K»»jr  be  bought  in  every  market  town.  G.  bimas 
;x-ows  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  G.  Brazil- 
>cuBia  of  S.  America,  province  of  Pernambuco, 
^^ht  be  introduced  into  India;  its  wood  yields 
:Mred  dye ;  it  is  the  Braril  wood  of  commerce. 
CiESALPINIA  GOBIARIA.  WUlde. 
Poinciuiia  eoriaria,  Jctcq, 
l^^'Ut^  DiTi-divi,    _       I  American  sumach, .   Bno 


This  small  tree  is  now  growing  plentifully  about 
Singapore,  Salem,  Bangalore,  Hunsur,  and  Ghica- 
cole.  It  is  a  native  of  S.  America,  but  in  1842 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  Wallich  into  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Calcutta.  The  seed-pods,  for  tanning 
leather,  are  considered  superior  to  all  the  Indian 
astrinffents,  and  leather  tanned  with  them  is  con- 
sidered equal  to  that  of  the  best  of  Europe 
manufacture.  The  pods  are  oblong,  compressed, 
somewhat  obtuse,  curved  laterally,  the  inner  side 
being  concave  and  the  other  convex.  It  is  to  the 
curved  pod  that  the  commercial  term  of  divi-divi 
or  libi-libi  is  given.  The  average  produce  of 
pods  from  a  full-grown  tree  has  been  estimated  at 
100  lbs.  weight,  one-fourth  of  which  consists  of 
seeds  or  refuse,  learing  about  75  lbs.  of  marketable 
matter.  The  divi-dlvi  pods  are  of  a  dark  brown 
colour  externally,  when  ripe,  and  f  ths  of  an  inch 
wide.  Underneath  the  outer  skin  of  the  pods,  and 
separated  from  the  seeds  by  a  layer  of  woody  fibre, 
is  a  considerable  thickness  of  astringent  matter  of 
a  light  yellow  colour,  almost  pure  tannin,  slightly 
darker  in  odour  than  that  manufactured  from  galls, 
about  60  or  65  per  cent  of  the  whole  pod  (ex- 
eluding  seeds).  At  an  interval  of  six  feet  apart^ 
an  acre  of  ground  will  contain  1210  trees,  yielding 
an  average  of  810  cwts.,  and  80  lbs.  of  divi-divi, 
or  above  20^  tons  of  marketable  matter,  worth,  at 
only  £5  per  ton,  £200.  The  quantity  of  mudlage 
it  oontams  precludes  it  from  the  use  of  dyers. 
One  part  of  divi-divi  is  sufficient  for  tanning  as 
much  leather  as  four  parts  of  bark,  and  the  process 
occnpies  only  one-third  of  the  time.  The  selling 
price  ranges  from  £8  to  £13  per  ton.  The  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1844  were  8900  tons; 
in  1845  and  1846,  about  1400  tons  each  year; 
during  the  subsequent  three  yean  the  imports  were 
merely  nominal ;  but  in  1850  a  renewed  demand 
seems  to  have  sprung  up,  for  2770  tons  were  im- 
ported into  Liverpool,  and  a  few  tons  into  London. 
^Voigt;  M.  E.  J,  R.;  Dr.  Cleghom's  Reports; 
Markham,  p.  858 ;  Simmimds'  Comm,  Products,  p. 
508 ;  Indian  Annals^  No.  vii.  p.  120 ;  Jttrors^  Re* 
port,  Madras  Exhihition,  1855. 
G.E8ALP1N1A  DIGYNA.  Rott. 
0.  oleosperma,  Roxb,  F,  L  il  857. 
TJmuI  Kuchi, .  .  .  Bur.  |  None  gaeh'cha,  .  ,  TtU 
This  climbing  shrub  grows  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  and  at  Bhagulpur.  The  seeds  yield  an  oil 
used  in  lamps. 

G^SALPINIA  PANIGULATA.  Roxb. 
Qm]andinapaniealAta,£am.  |  Hsoo-Kouk,  .  .  BuBic 
Grows  in  all  India;  magnificent  climber  in 
Sikkim,  feetooning  the  trees  with  its  dark  glossy 
foliage  and  gorgeons  racemes  of  orange  blossoma 
— Hooker's  Him,  Jour.  p.  26. 
GiESALPINIA  SAPPAN.    L.    Sappan  wood. 

Saohang, ....   Java. 

Kayu  Mppan,    .     Halat. 

T'tta-pangam,    .  Malxal. 

Samya;  Boro,  Moluccas. 

Sibukao,  .     PmuppiNn. 

PaoBnunl,  .    .    .   Pobt. 

Madera  del  Brenl, .        Sp. 

Vattanghy.  .    .    .    Tam. 

Pattanga  chakka,  .     Tkl. 

Bakkapu  ohstta,    .        „ 

Bakamu  ehakka,    •        „ 

Bokmo,    ....  Uria. 


Lolan, ....  Ambotn. 
Bakam,  .  ASAB.,  BxNO. 
Tein  n'gyet, .  .  .  Bubm. 
Suh-mujb,  .  .  .  Ohin. 
Pattang,  ....  Dukh. 
BrasOienhout,  .  .  DuT. 
Brasil  wood,  Red  wood,ENO. 
Boia  de  Bretil,  .  .  Fa. 
Braeilienhob,  .  .  GSB. 
Pattancay,  .  .  .  Hind. 
Legno  dd  BruUe^ .  It. 
Venino,  ....         „ 


This  tree,  the  Yerzina  of  Gesar  Frederick,  grows 
widely  over  S.E.  Asia.    Its  wood  is  a  very  im- 
portant article  of  oommeroe.    In  1842  as  much  aa 
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78,000  cwts.  were  shipped  from  Ceylon,  bat  the 
export  from  thence  has  decreased.  A  large  anantity 
is  exported  from  Siam  and  the  Philippine  Islands ; 
as  much  as  200,000  pikuls  annuaUj  from  the 
former,  and  23,000  pikuls  from  Manilla.  8524 
pikuls  were  shipped  from  Singapore  in  1851,  and 
4074  pikuls  in  1852.  8670  tons  of  wood  were 
imported  into  England  in  1852,  at  £7  to  £12  the 
ton.  F^e  oonsiden  Cassalpinia  sappan  to  be  one 
of  the  Brazil  woods  of  the  merchants.  Bat  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  the  produce  of  more  than  one 
genus.  The  best  Brazil  wood  is  said  to  come  from 
Pemambuco,  where  it  is  called  Pao  da  Rainha,  or 
Queen's  Wood,  on  account  of  its  being  a  royal 
monopoly.  C.  sappan  grows  in  the  N.  Arcot 
forests,  in  the  Nalla  UsWai  of  Cuddapah  in  the 
Kotah  jungles ;  is  a  native  of  Malabar,  Ceylon, 
Bengal,  Burma,  Tenasserim,  Siam,  and  Amboyna; 
is  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Prome,  grow- 
ing on  the  small  hills  of  the  place,  and  near 
Thoung-zai,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Rangoon 
district,  where  it  is  also  seen  in  small  quantity. 
It  is  cultivated  in  Palghaut  for  dying  the  straw 
used  in  mat-making,  and  from  its  high  price  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  not  used  for  carpentry.  It 
grows  with  great  luxuriance  in  South  Malabar, 
where  it  is  cultivated  rather  extensively  by  the 
Moplahs,  who  plant  a  number  of  the  seeds  at  the 
birth  of  a  daughter.  The  trees  require  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  to  oome  to  maturity,  and  then 
become  the  giri*B  dowry.  Dr.  Cleghom  thinks 
the  dye-wood  is  damaged  by  being  allowed  to 
float  in  salt  water.  In  the  Bombay  forests  it 
grows  freely  in  their  cultivated  places  without 
any  care,  but  the  heart-wood  is  dingy,  and  wants 
that  fine  pinkish  red  which  the  wood  of  the 
southern  forest  has.  The  heart-wood  being  cut 
into  chips,  steeped  for  a  considerable  time  in 
water,  and  then  boiled,  is  used  for  dyeing.  The 
cloth  or  thread  is  repeatedly  dipped  in  this  liquid, 
and  hung  to  dzr  between  eacn  wetting,  tUl  it  is 
brought  to  the  shade  required.  To  fix  the  colour, 
alum  is  added.  The  powder  commonly  used  at  the 
Holee  festival  is  extracted  from  the  wood  of  this 
tree.  The  redditfh-brown  tint  so  frequently  met 
with  in  the  clothes  of  the  poorer  Chinese,  is  pro- 
duced from  this  wood.  The  seeds  are  used  for 
colouring  milk.  The  chips  are  used  like  logwood, 
and  medicinally. — Marsden^s  Sumatra,  p.  95; 
Voigt;  Captain  Macdonald;  Drs.  Wight ,  APClel- 
landj  Qihion^  and  Cleghom. 

C4ESAi;.PINIA  SEPIARIA.  Raxh.  Mysore 
thorn. 

Beiohardia  decapetala,  JUMl, 
Haoo-kyan-bo,  .    .  Bubm.  1  Phalwai,  ....  Hind. 
ChUloor ;  Eil^toh,  UiND.    Urn,  Umi,  of  .  Kaghan. 
Haidar  ka  jhar,     .      „       | 

Grows  in  Kamaon,  Nepal,  Bengal,  Ava,  Tavoy, 
Mysore,  Ajmir,  and  in  all  the  Himalayas  under 
5000  feetl  It  is  a  scandent,  strong-amied  shrub, 
used  to  fence  around  fields,  and  forming  a  splendid 
impenetrable  hedge,  covered  with  bright  green 
leaves  and  large  yellow  spikes  of  flower.  Hyder 
Ali  surrounded  fortified  places  with  it. — Voigt; 
Iruine;  Chow- Chow ;  Thompionj  Stewart, 

CiES AR,  the  Arabic,  Greek,  and  German  Kaisar, 
a  title  of  the  emperors  of  Rome,  which  was  applied 
to  the  Byzantine  emperor,  until  the  title  was 
transferred  to  the  Turkish  sultan. 

CiBSAREA  ruins  stand  by  the  seaside,  and 
from  the  summit  of  a  tower  that  is  washed  by  the 
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waves,  a  luew  is  obtained  of  the  whole  coast  of 
Palestine,  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Jaffis^  Vfheti 
Colonei  Skinner  passed  through,  the  area  of  this 
once  proud  city  was  used  for  a  burial-ground. — 
Skinner's  Overland  Journey^  L  ^  1 55. 

CiBSAR  FREDERICKS,  a  Portuguese  jeweUer 
who  wandered  from  Bussora  to  Kurachee,  and 
thence  to  Goa  and  Vijayanagar. 

CAFFER  BREAD,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
is  from  the  Encephalartos  caffer.  The  stem, 
when  stripped  of  its  leaves,  resembles  a  large  pine- 
apple. It  is  also  called  the  Hottentot  bread-fruit. 
The  Kafir  people  bury  it  for  some  monUis  in 
the  ground,  then  pound  it,  and  extract  a  farina- 
ceous matter  of  the  nature  of  sago. — CajUain 
CartnicJiael, 

CAl^FER  TEA,  the  leaves  of  Helichiysum 
oudifolium,  common  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
used  medicinally. 

CAFFREE  CHILLEY,  Capsicum  grossum. 

CAFIR,  also  Kafir,  a  term  emploved  in  India 
to  designate  the  African  race,  usuiUly  tbe  lai^- 
featured,  curly-haired  variety.  La  Bourdoonais 
enlisted  many  into  his  army,  but  the  British  in 
India  have  never  enlisted  theoL  They  are 
employed  in  the  city  of  Hyderabad.  A  snuiU 
number  were  employed  in  the  Ceylon  Rifle  Corps ; 
comparatively  few  of  their  children  grew  up, 
usually  falling  victims  to  pulmonary  complaintB. 
Cafir  also  is  a  term  to  designate  the  idol-woralup- 
Ding  race  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  known  as  the 
Siah  Posh  Cafir,  because  of  their  black-coloured 
clothes.  Also  a  general  term  of  abuse  hr  Malio- 
medans  to  any  non-believer  in  Mah<Hnea.  It  ii 
from  the  Arabic,  meaning  a  denier,  an  infidoL 

CAGGAR,  the  ancient  Drisbadvati,  a  river  d 
the  Rajputana  desert,  also  known  as  the  Hakra,  but 
absorbed  by  the  desert  sands  many  oentuiiea  ago 
The  stream  took  a  westerly  direction  by  Pbooira 
where  it  is  still  to  be  traced,  and  fell  into  th^ 
Indus  below  Cutch.  Its  absorption  oocurred  duT' 
ing  the  reign  of  Rao  Hamir,  prince  of  Dhat,  an^ 
caused  great  phyaicai  and  political  changes  in  tlM 
country.  There  are  vestiges  of  large  towns  burie« 
in  the  sands ;  amongst  them  is  the  Rung  Mahal 
west  of  Bhatnair,  with  subtarraneau  apartment 
still  in  good  preservation.  The  tradition  is  tba 
it  belonged  to  a  Powar  prince  in  the  tune  o 
Alexander  the  Great,  Sikandar  RoomL  Tb 
absorption  of  the  Caggar  river  is  named  as  one  4 
the  causes  of  the  comparative  depopulatioa  erf  tfa 
northern  desert  of  India.~7W*«  RaJaMan^  ii.  pa 
218,214.    SeeSaraswatL  '^ 

CAHAMILILE.  SmoH.  A  very  hard,  fkm 
dose,  even-grained  heavy  Ceylon  wood. 

CAHUA.    Hind.    Pentaptera  arjuna. 

CAILLEA  CINEREA.     O,  and  P. 
Diohrottaohys  elnerea,  W,  I  Desmanthas  dnereojB.  W, 
Mimosa  dnerea,  Linn.         \  Aoada  dalea,  1>.C 
Mavalinga  manm,     Tax.  |  Yenutiiru,     .     .      .     Xu 

This  small  tree  grows  in  Ceylon,  in  the  Madm 
Presidency,  and  is  common  on  sterile  plains  of  tk 
Dekhan,  Dehli,  Patna,  and  Paghamew. —  Voigt 

CAIK,  according  to  Bunsen  (iv.  426>,  Qayn 
is  the  type  of  the  dwellers  in  towna  He  waa  tk 
progenitor  of  the  city-building  Aryan,  aa  mhsoi 
the  vast  Turanian  wanderers,  who  move  abont  A 
but  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Caini 
called  Kabil  by  Mahomedans,  and  is  fabled  to 
them  to.  rest  under  JaVl  Shamshan,  tbe  lufffac* 
wall  of  the  crater  at  Aden,  where  he    and  Ii 
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progeny,  tempted  by  Iblis,  erected  the  first  fire 
temple.     See  Aba  Kubays. 
CAJRN. 

Ganj, Hiin>.  |  Bir&h,    ....    Hahb. 

A  heap  of  stones  or  tumulus  pfled  over  the 
resting -pUce  of  the  ancient  dead,  in  different 
parts  of  S.  India.    Prior  to  the  Buddhist  stupas  or 
topes,  this  seems  to  have  been  a  common  mode  of 
coTertng  the  dead ;  indeed,  the  tope  is  only  a  cairn 
regular^'  built.    On  the  Neilgherrr  hills  are  found 
remains  of  cairns,  barrows,  cromlechs,  kistvaens, 
tnd  circles  of  upright  loose  stones.    In  the  cairns 
or  barrows,  vases,  cinerary  urns,  and  other  Teasels 
of  glared  pottery,  are  often  found,  which  some- 
times contain  human  bones,  more  or  less  charred, 
and  mixed  wilh  ashes ;  sometimes  a  little  animal 
charcoal   alone.     They  are  met  with  in  almost 
erray  part  of  peninsular  India,  from  Nagpnr  to 
Madura,  in  immense  numbers  on  the  Animally 
hills,  a  range  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  Ck)im- 
hatore  gap,  which  forms  the  commencement  and 
northern  face  of  the  Southern  Ghats,  those  on 
the  Animally  being  of  a  more  advanced   order 
snd  in   better    condition    than    the    Neilgh^ry 
barrows.    Similar  remains  are  found  in  Circassia 
and  Rusaaa;  and  circles  of  stones  surrounding 
ttdent  grares,  are  found  on  the  southern  Arabian 
coast,  and  in  the  Somali  countiy  in  Africa.    All 
aiooiid   Hyderabad    and    Secunderabad,   in    the 
Di^ban,  are  great  numbers  of  cairns ;  and  many 
«f  these  remains  are  at  Rajan  Kooloor,  in  Zorapur, 
and  also  at  Siwarji,  near  Ferozabad,  on  the  Bbima. 
Neither  the  hill  people,  the  Toda  and  Kurubara, 
nor  any  Hindus,  know  anything  about  the  race  to 
which  these  remains  belonged;  and  neither  in 
Sanskrit  literature,  nor  in  that  of  the  Dravidian 
languages,  ia  there  any  tradition  on  the  subject 
The  Tamil  people  generally  call  these  cairns  pandu- 
"kmi ;  kari  means  a  pit  or  grave,  and  pandu  refers 
to  the  Pandu  or  Pandava  brothers,  to  whom  so 
much  of  Hindu  mythology  relates.     The  resem- 
blance of  the  barrows  and  their  contents  (with 
the  cromlechs,  etc)  to  the  remains  which  are 
discovered  in  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Celtic  race 
in  Europe,  is  exact  (Dr.  CaldwelVs  Grammar). 
In  India,  the  topes  or  tumuli  of  Kraku-cbanda, 
Kanaka,  and  Kasyapa  existed  before  the  preaching 
crfSakya ;  and  the  ancient  elemental  deities  of  the 
Vedas  preceded  the  worship  of  Dharma  or  con- 
dete  nature. 

Kodi  Kul,  or  umbrella  stone,  Topi  Kul,  cap 
c»r  oovering  stone,  and  Pandu  Euf  or  Pandu 
0toDefl,  are  other  names  by  which  the  cromlechs  of 
fioathem  India  are  known  to  the  people.  The 
TTqpi  Kul  18  a  large  mushroom -shaped  stone  placed 
on  the  ground.  Underneath  it  are  urns  of  baked 
pottery,  oontainine  portions  of  human  bones  mixed 
with  charcoal,  and  a  fine  powder  or  sand,  in  which 
■also  the  urns  had  been  placed.  And  whether 
mnth  the  Kodi  Kul,  the  Topi  Kul,  the  kistvaen  or 
issims,  a  foreign  earth,  ie,  an  earth  not  belonging 
:o  the  locality,  is  used  to  cover  in  the  funeral  urns. 
kdr.  Babington  was  the  first  to  notice  them,  about 
,he  year  1820.  Underneath  the  Topi  Kul  he 
oand  a  flat  stone,  and  beneath  it  an  urn  or  urns, 
^stinff  in  a  shell  corresponding  to  its  shape,  filled 
n  with  fine  sand;  ana  on  leages  near  the  urn, 
vere  remains  of  iron  implements  and  weapons, 
Fith  heads  of  various  kinds,  an  iron  tripod,  a 
amp,  etc.  In  1831  Captain  Harkness  found 
roopa  of  cairns  on  the  Saroni  hill  at  Oota- 


camund.  They  are  low  mounds  of  earth  rising  to 
the  centre,  surrounded  by  circular  walls  of  dry 
stone,  about  8  feet  high,  and  about  6  to  8  feet  in 
diameter.  Underneath  the  surface  earth  was  a 
pavement  of  large  fiat  stones,  resting  on  smaller 
stones,  beneath  which  was  a  layer  of  fine  brownish- 
black  mould,  2  feet  in  depth,  intermixed  with 
broken  pottery,  charcoal,  broken  clay,  images  of 
buffaloes,  and  with  other  soil  of  a  blacker  and 
finer  kind.  Below  the  covering  fiags  were  nume- 
rous urns  filled  with  black  earth,  bone,  and  char- 
coal, some  perfect,  some  broken. 

Captain  H.  Congreve,  1847,  also  described  these, 
and  he  claimed  for  them  a  Scjrtho-Celtic  or  Druidic 
origin,  and  identity  with  similar  European  remains. 
He  found  at  Ootacamund  and  in  the  Neilgherries 
generally,  cairns  with  single  and  double  rows 
of  stones  round  them,  disposed  in  ciroles;  open 
temples  of  large  rocks  set  on  end,  as  at  Abury  in 
Wiltshire,  and  Rowldrich  in  Oxfordshire ;  single 
rocks  as  altars,  surrounded  by  rough  ciroular 
walls  and  rings  of  stones;  barrows  environed  with 
a  trench  and  mound ;  and  single  stones  5  to  10 
feet  high,  etc  Beneath  the  flagstones,  remains 
wero  found  as  described  by  Captain  Harkness. 
Captain  Congreve  found  cromlechs  at  Acheny, 
near  Kotagherry,  in  which  the  people  said  pigmies 
not  a  foot  high  had  been  buried.  At  Aai  Raer 
Cottay,  he  found  a  group  of  the  kistvaen,  or  closed 
cromlech ;  and  he  said  that  thero  is  not  a  relic  of 
Druidism  existing  in  England,  the  type  of  which 
he  had  not  found  on  the  Neilgherry  hills. 

Captam  Meadows  Taylor,  between  1850  and 
1860,  discovered  and  described  cromlechs,  kist- 
vaens,  and  cairns,  in  Zorapur  in  the  Dekhan. 
The  cromlechs  wero  closed  on  three  sides,  and  the 
south-west  front  left  open.  The  kistvaens  were 
closed  on  all  four  sides ;  and  both  wero  covered  at 
top  with  a  single  slab  of  large  size.  Some  of  them 
had  a  round  hole,  of  6  to  9  inches  in  diameter,  in 
the  centre  of  the  south  side  or  south-west  side. 
The  kistvaens  wero  partially  filled  with  fine  black 
or  grey  earth,  intermixed  with  broken  pottery, 
partly  calcined  bones,  and  pieces  of  cnarcoal. 
The  cromlechs  contained  nothing.  Both  cromlechs 
and  kistvaens  were  formed  of  sandstone  and 
limestone  rock,  altered  by  the  intrusion  of  granite. 
Some  of  the  cromlechs  and  kistvaens  were  of 
large  size, — ^the  cromlechs  up  to  15j^  feet  long 
by  9  feet  broad,  and  2}  feet  thick ;  the  kistvaens 
up  to  12  feet  by  10^  feet,  and  up  to  a  foot  thick, 
and  the  side  slabs  12^  by  8  feet.  Those  at  Rajan 
Koolloor,  at  Haggeritgi,  and  ekewhero,  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  Neilgherries,  with  the  kist- 
vaen called  Kitsooty  House  near  Aylesford  in 
Kent,  with  those  in  Wales  and  other  European 
localities,  and  in  Circassia,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Bell.  The  people  call  them  Mori,  Mohori,  or  Muni 
houses. 

The  remains  near  Hyderabad  consist  of  smgle, 
double,  and  treble  rows  of  large  stones.  In  some 
places  the  space  within  the  cirole  has  been  paved 
with  large  pebbles  beaten  down  with  clay;  in 
others  the  circle  stones  have  been  simply  placed 
around  the  covering  earth,  which  has  a  heaped- 
up  mound  form,  and  contains  only  ear^  and  small 
stones.  They  vary  up  to  50  feet  in  diameter.  At 
various  depths  below,  but  chiefly  about  9  to  14  feet 
deep,  is  a  great  block  of  rock,  beneath  which  is 
a  space  endosed  by  slabs,  and  also  a  passage  or 
entrance.    The  grave-pits  underneath  are  from  9 
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to  15  feet.  The  floor  of  the  pit  is  flagged  with 
BtODe  slabs,  on  which  is  a  cist,  formed  by  slabs  on 
edge,  with  a  coYerioff  slab.  Aroand  the  head  of 
each  cist  were  found  circular  vases,  urns  of  red 
and  black  pottery,  glazed  and  nnglazed,  spear 
heads,  arrow  heads,  fragments  of  swords,  of  bill 
hooks,  iron  lamps,  iron  tripods.  In  one  compart- 
ment of  a  cist  Obtain  Taylor  found  a  perfect 
male  skeleton ;  in  others,  one,  two,  or  three 
smaller  skeletons,  evidently  of  women,  some  with 
the  skulls  separate  from  the  bodies,  and  the 
skeletons  lying  on  their  bellies ;  and  between  the 
upper  flagstone  and  the  cist,  intermixed  with 
the  earth,  were  skeletons  and  portions  of  skeletons 
in  every  possible  position,  the  skulls  of  many 
being  separated  from  the  bodies.  These  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  remains  of  persons  who  had  been 
sacrificed  and  thrown  into  the  grave-pit  of  the 
Cairo.  The  slabs  above,  the  guidins  entrance 
below,  and  the  dsts,  lay  invariably  N.L.  and  S.£. 

In  the  circles  near  Uyatnuggur,  and  other  places 
around  Hyderabad,  southwards  to  Zorapur,  bells, 
iron  weapons,  and  pottery  have  been  found. 
The  weapons  consisted  of  arrow  heads,  a  javelin 
rod  like  that  used  by  the  Binjari  race  of  the 
present  day,  lance  and  spear  heads,  bronze  bells 
and  cups.  In  a  Hyatnu^gur  cairn,  also,  were 
found  chank  shells  (Turbmella  pyrum),  some  of 
them  intended  to  be  used  as  conchs,  others  as 
ornaments,  necklaces,  etc.  The  pottery  articles 
were  cups,  and  an  hour-glass- shaped  dirum,  also 
human  and  other  bones. 

All  around  in  the  cantonment  of  Secunderabad 
and  Bolarum  are  numerous  remains,  many  of 
which  have  been  opened,  and  some  very  perfect 
skulls  obtained. 

There  are  many  cairns  on  the  Masulipatam 
road,  noticed  by  Captain  (now  General)  Doria. 
Also  at  Goor  Muktul,  between  Zorapur  and 
Hyderabad;  many  near  Dewaroonda,  about  40 
miles  S.£.  from  Hyderabad ;  also  at  Narkaelpilly. 
A  return  from  Mr.  Pelly  showed  2129  cromlechs 
and  kistvaens  in  the  BelLary  district,  which  the 
people  believe  to  have  been  the  dwellings  of  a 
dimmutive  race  called  Mohori.  Cairns,  cromlechs, 
and  kistvaens  are  also  to  be  seen  in  all  the  Rai chore 
Doab ;  in  the  district  lying  between  the  Krishna 
and  Tumbudra.  on  the  Yemmee  Gooda  hills. 

At  Vibuthalli  Captain  Taylor  discovered  a 
great  group  of  natural  rocks  or  tors,  surrounded 
bv  drcles  of  stones.  Cue  at  Vibuthalli  consists 
of  a  square  of  22  rocks  on  each  side.  It  is 
partly  incomplete,  and  the  area  measures  860  by 
940  feet.  At  Shahpur  is  a  parallelogram,  where 
56  huge  rocks  enclose  a  space  and  tumulus  400 
feet  by  260.  Some  of  the  masses  exceed  200 
tons  in  weight,  one  of  them  267  tons,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  such  masses  were  moved 
from  the  granite  hills  at  Shahpur,  three  miles 
distant.  It  had  been  a  place  of  cremation  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the  tumulus  consisted  of  human 
ashes,  charcoal,  and  pieces  of  bone ;  and  the  remains 
of  each  body  had  been  covered  over  with  white 
earth. 

The  Zorapore  gravesareof  two  kinds,  one  in  which 
the  dead  were  buried,  accompanied  by  human 
sacrifices ;  the  other  burned  their  dead,  and  placed 
their  ashes  in  cairns,  or  collected  and  placed  them 
in  kistvaens. 

Captain  Congreve  regarded  these  Neilgherry 
remains  to  be  those  of  Scythic  races.    Captain 
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(Colcmel)  Taylor  discuiwew  the  questMm  wMwr 
of  Scythic  races,  Aryan  or  Turanian.    0?er  Yist 
wildernesses  in  the    northern   regions  of  Ada,  I 
along  the  banks  of  the  Irtish,  and  beyond  the 
remote  Yenisei,  innumerable  tumuli  are  scattered, 
containing  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and  long 
extinct  races  of  men.    Implements  of  silver,  gol^ 
and  copper,  girdles  of  the  precious  metals,  hra^ets 
decked  wit^  pearls,  fragments  of  porcelain^  hare 
surprised  the  travellers  who  have  seen  a  few  c^ 
the  tumuli  opened.     Similar    tumuli  are  spread 
over  the  north  of  Europe.     Esehricht,  Kilsson, 
and  Retzius,  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  Dr.  Willde 
in    Ireland,    and   MM.    Robert   and    Serres  in 
France,  have  attempted  to  identify  in  these  relin 
the  remains  of  different  races  supposed  to  have 
inhabited  successively  the  north  of  Europe  in 
early  times.    In  the  opinion  of  the  Swedes,  the 
sepulchral  remains  of  northern  Europe  may  be 
r^erred  to  three  successive  eras.    They  display 
different  physical  types  and  different  stages  of 
advancement  in  civilisation.    The  oldest  are  the 
relics  of  a  people  with  round  heads,  ha?ing  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  cranium  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  longitudinal    The  implements  and 
ornaments  which  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  tliis 
race,  indicate  the  greatest  rudeness.   They  consist 
of  tools  and  the  heads  of  arrows  and  lances  made 
of  stone  and  bone,  but  nothing  indicating  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  use  of  metals.    It  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Retzius  and  that  of  Nilsson  (Scandi- 
naviska  Nordens  Urinvanare,  af  S.  Nilsson,  Lund 
1838-43),  that  they  were  the  burial-places  of  s 
people  much  older  than  the  Celts.  Similar  remains, 
discovered  in  France,  have  been  supposed  by  MM. 
Robert  and  Serres  to  be  referable  in  like  mannei 
to  different  eras. 

In  the  Alford  district  of  Aberdeenshire  arc 
many  cairns  of  enormous  size.  Some  people  think 
they  have  been  beacons  to  give  warning  in  time 
of  danger ;  but  many  of  them  are  situated  in  lo« 
places,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  tombs  of  som« 
great  men.  It  is  a  common  saying  among  Um 
people  of  that  country  to  this  day,  when  an] 
person  makes  them  a  gift, '  God  I  wat,  gin  I  li?( 
ahint  you,  Fse  add  a  stane  to  your  cairn.'  Th< 
old  Celtic  is,  *  Curri  mi  dach  er  do  cuim,*  *  I  wil 
add  a  stone  to  your  cairn ;  *  i,e.  I  will  do  homag< 
to  your  memory  when  you  are  dead.  And  to  ihM 
day  many  old  people  never  pass  by  any  of  thesi 
cairns  without  throwinga  stone  to  it. 

The  Gond  races  in  the  v  indhya  place  great  stone 
over  the  graves.  Doorgawati,  queen  regent  d 
Gurha  Mundela,  was  killed  in  action  against  th 
troops  of  Akbar,  under  Asaf  Khan,  as  an  inscriptioi 
of  her  family  asserts  (As.  Res.  xv.  p.  437).  Sb 
was  interred  at  the  place  where  she  fell  (Ben.  As 
Soc.  Journal,  vi.  628),  and  to  this  day  the  pasEBni 
stranger  places,  as  a  votive  offering,  one  of  th 
fairest  he  can  find  of  those  beautiful  specimens  d 
white  crystal  in  which  the  hills  in  tnia  quarts 
abound.  Two  rocks  lie  by  ber  side,  which  an 
supposed  by  the  people  to  be  her  drama  conveital 
into  stone ;  and  strange  stories  are  told  of  their 
being  still  occasionally  heard  to  sound  in  the  8dl 
ness  of  the  night  by  the  people  of  the  nearert 
villages.  The  very  ancient  custom  of  castmgi 
stone  upon  untimely  graves  is  still  ohsend 
throughout  Spain,  accompanied  by  a  silent  pnjt 
for  the  dead. 

In  the  Upper  Godavery,  British  sidBf  and  Kkm 


CAIRN, 


CAIRO. 


dutriet  flouth  of  Jaggiapetta^  tombs  and  cainiB  are 
iMmd  in  groups,  particalarly  in  the  Kistna  district, 
▼here  there  are  hundreds  on  one  hill  alone, — four 
ilooe  slabs  on  edge,  and  slab  at  bottom,  and  one  on 
top ;  then  lonnd  the  tomb  a  ring  of  small  stones, 
nme  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  small  stones  within 
tbat  heaped  over  the  grave.  The  grave  is  sunk  from 

3  to  4  feet  in  the  ground,  according  to  the  breadth 
of  the  side  alabs.  The  sizes  of  the  graves  are  from 
1  foot  6  inches  long  bv  1  foot  broad,  to  6  feet 
kmg  by  2  feet  broad.  In  the  Kistna  district  the 
■late  are  limestone ;  in  the  Upper  Qodavery,  trap, 
hypogene  rock  and  sandstone.  In  several  of 
these  graves  has  been  found  a  skeleton.  The  body 
had  been  laid  on  the  right  side,  head  resting  on 
right  arm,  head  always  north,  feet  south.  The 
bones  emmUed  almost  at  a  touch.  The  size 
of  the  upper  slabs  on  the  tombs  vary  in  size  from 

4  feet  by  3  feet  to  8  feet  by  6  feet ;  some  of  the 
snaDer  tombs  hare  no  slabs  on  them  on  top,  but 
only  small  stones  piled  up  as  a  cairn. 

In  the  Upper  Godavery,  also,  are  tombs  without 
flainis,  no  slabs  at  bottom,  only  four  forming 
iM  sideB.  They  are  generally  4  feet  by  S  feet 
iquare ;  some  immense  slabs  on  top  measured  14 
by  5  feet.  The  graves  are  filled  up  with  smaU 
wthen  pots,  fillM  with  burnt  bones  and  clay. 
BrtMis,  apparently  made  of  ivory,  and  some  small 
glass  ooes  of  red  and  green  colour,  in  the  pot  that 
contains  the  charred  remains  of  the  skulL  There 
is  a  splendid  tomb  of  sandstone  on  the  Nizam^s 
Qvde  ot  the  river  opposite  lingala ;  the  slab  on  top 
is  9  feet  square,  tne  tomb  surrounded  with  eight 
rings  of  stone  (sunk  in  the  ground^  some  7  feet 
in  diameter;  it  is  evidently  a  chiefs  grave.  In 
laother  grave,  with  smaller  slabs  and  fewer  rings 
roondy  were  the  usual  pots  with  bones  and  beads ; 
ybe  ringB  contained  a  skeleton  with  feet  in  towards 
fche  tomb,  the  skull  placed  between  the  knees. 
riMae  were  the  skel^ons  of  slaves  that  bad  been 
lacrificed  on  the  death  of  a  chief,  number  accord- 
liig  to  rank.  Herodotus  describes  this  ceremony. 
Ur.  Rivett  Camae,  in  the  begiiming  of  1847, 
brooght  to  notice  the  existence  of  barrows,  a  little 
further  northwtfd,  at  the  village  of  Junapani, 
lear  Nagpnr,  in  which  were  found  articles  of 
pottery,  spear  and  arrow  heads,  battleaxes,  ahorse 
BBaflie  bit,  stirrup-irons,  and  a  small  iron  model 
if  a  bow  and  arrow. 

lo  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Journal,  ziii.  p.  618,  for 
L8i4»  is  Colon^  Tule's  description  of  the  Khassya 
Morple  of  East  Bengal,  an  Indo-Chinese  race,  who 
:eep  cattle  but  drink  no  milk,  and  the  sister's 
oo  inherits  property  and  rank.  They  habitually 
ireet  dolmens,  menhirs,  cists,  and  cromlechs, 
Imost  as  gigantic  in  their  proportions,  and  very 
imilar  in  appearaoce  and  construction,  to  the  so- 
alled  Dmiaioal  remains  of  western  Europe.  The 
ndolatory  eminences  of  the  couotry,  some  4000 
^e%  to  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are 
otted  with  groups  of  huge  unpolished  squared 
LUars  and  tabubur  slabs,  supported  on  three  or 
»or  rade  piers.  In  one  spot,  buried  in  a  sand 
roTe,  were  found  a  nearly  complete  circle  of 
enhir,  the  tallest  of  which  was  SO  feet  out  of  the 
x>aiid,  6  feet  broad,  and  2  feet  8  inches  thick ; 
id  in  front  of  each  was  a  dolmen  or  cromlech  of 
opoitionately  gigantic  pieces  <^  rock,  while  the 
-^est  slab  hitherto  measured  is  32  feet  high,  15 
st  broad,  and  2  feet  thick.  Several  had  been 
ry  recently  erected.    The  method  of  obtaining 
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the  blocks,  is  by  cutting  grooves,  along  which 
fires  are  lighted,  and  into  which,  when  heated, 
cold  water  is  run,  which  causes  the  rock  to  fiasure 
along  the  groove.  The  lever  and  rope  are  the 
only  mechanical  aids  used  in  transporting  and 
erecting  the  blocks.  The  objects  of  their  erection 
are  various,  —  sepulture,  marking  spots  where 
pubUo  events  had  occurred,  etc.  The  Khassya 
word  for  a  stone,  ^  man,*  as  commonly  occurs  in 
the  names  of  their  villages  and  places,  as  that  of 
man,  maen,  and  men  does  in  those  of  Brittany, 
Wales,  Cornwall,  etc.  Thus  Mausmai  signifies  in 
Khassya  the  stone  of  oath ;  Mauloo,  the  stone  of 
salt ;  Mauflong,  the  grassy  stone,  etc;  just  as  in 
Wales,  Penmaen  Mawr  signifies  the  hill  of  the  big 
stone ;  and  in  Brittany  a  menhir  is  a  standing, 
and  a  dolmen  a  table  stone,  etc  A  cairn  of  con- 
siderable size,  on  the  roadside  at  the  top  of  the 
Ajunta  ghat,  seems  to  have  been  a  thankoffering 
for  the  ascent  of  the  ghat.  We  added,  like  the 
rest  of  our  camp,  one  stone  to  the  heap. — Ras 
Mala,  Hindoo  Annah,  iL  p.  387 ;  Dr.  Pritchard, 
Rep,  Brit.  Ass.  1847,  p.  236 ;  Col}nel  Mtadows 
Taylor  in  J,  E.  Soc.  1869 ;  Dr.  CaldwelVs  Grammar; 
As.  Res.  V.  zv. ;  CapU.  Harkness.  and  Conffreve 
in  M. JUS. J. ;  Captain  YuU;  Beng.  As.  Sac.  Journ. 
xiiL  p.  619.  See  Cheda;  Cronuech;  Ghorband; 
Tsaku. 

CAIRO,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  in  lat.  SO""  6'  N., 
and  long.  81^  26  £.,  a  very  ancient  city  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  and  known  to  the  people  as 
Misr.  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Uambyses 
(B.C.  525),  the  Babylonians  are  said  to  have 
founded  New  Babylon,  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  old  Cairo.  That  city,  during  the  Roman 
occupation,  was  the  headquarten  of  one  of  the  three 
legions  stationed  in  EKypt  In  a.d.  638  New 
Babylon  was  captured  by  the  Arabs,  and  a  new 
city  gradually  arose  beyond  it,  which  received 
the  name  of  *  Fastat^'  from  its  having  grown  up 
around  the  tent  (fastat)  of  the  Arab  general.  The 
modem  dty  was  built  adjacent  to  Fastat,  in  the 
12th  century  A.D.,  a  portion  of  the  stone  used  in 
the  construction  having  been  obtained  from  the 
ancient  city  of  Memphis. 

In  A.D.  978,  the  new  dty,  under  the  title  of  Misr 
(al  Kahirah,  i.e.  the  Victorious),  was  constituted 
the  capital  of  Egypt.  The  citadel  was  built  in 
1116  by  the  famous  Saladin  (Salah-udDin),  who 
also  erected  the  beautiful  aqueduct  seen  from  its 
walls.  Within  the  walls  are  the  Pasha's  palace, 
the  arsenal,  mint,  and  public  offices,  a  mosque, 
and  a  well  260  feet  deep,  known  as  Joseph^s  WtlL 
It  was  not,  however,  Joseph  the  son  of  Jacob  who 
sank  it,  but  a  ruler  of  that  name,  about  a.d.  1100, 
Under  the  successors  of  Salah-ud-Din,  Cairo  was 
greatly  extended;  its  magnificence  culminated 
about  1340  a.d. 

On  the  26th  January  1517,  the  Osmanli  sultan, 
Selim  I.,  entered  the  city  as  its  conqueror,  and 
thenceforward  its  history  is  a  blank  down  to  the 
22d  July  1798,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
French  army  under  Bonaparte.  In  1801  the 
French  garrison  capitulated  to  the  Turkidi  army. 
On  the  3d  August  1805,  Muhammad  Ali  Pasha 
took  poaaessionof  thedtadel,  which  witnessed  the 
massacre,  1st  Mareh  1 811,  of  400  Mameluke  Beys, 
by  his  orders.  Amir  Bey  alone  escaped  by  leap- 
ing the  wall.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
4C^,000,  Egyptians,  Mahomedans,  Copts,  Jews, 
Europeans,  and  other  strangen  from  the  principal 
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oriental  states,  but  the  mass  of  the  population 
consists  of  E^ypto- Arabian  townspeople,  of  a 
much  more  mixed  origin  than  the  fellaheen  or 
agricultural  population. 

OAJAN.  Malay.  Fronds  of  the  palmjra  and 
cocoanut  palms. 

CAJANUS  INDICUS.  Spi-ena.  Pigeon-pea. 
Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  whioh  differ  only 
in  the  colour  of  the  vezillum. 

Var,  «,  with  vexillum  of  a  uniform  yellow 
colour  on  both  sides. 


CytitUB  oajan,  Linn. 
Shakholl,    .    .    .      Pbbs. 
Adaki,   ....  Bansk. 
Kolu,  also  Velu,  of  Simla. 
Segapu,  ToTaray, 

Purpoo,   .     .    .      Tam. 
Terra  Kondalu,  .       Tel. 
Potu  Kondalu,    .         „ 
This  is  a  very  valuable  pulse. 
Var.  fi,  vexillum  pturptish  and  veined  on  the 
outside,  yellow  on  the  inside. 


Cajanus  flavui,  De  Can, 
Dhal,  Arhar,     .    .  Bbno. 
Pai  yen  khyung,   .  Bvbm. 
TaTaray, .    .    .     .     Can. 

Dhal, Eng. 

Dangriof  .  .  .  Guj. 
Lai  Tur,  also  Dhal,  Hind. 
Dhingra  Kimdi  of  Kangra. 


Cajanus  bioolor,  2>.  C. 
BurryTnr,  .  .  DUKH. 
Two-coloured  Dhal,  Eno. 
HillDoU, 


CytigoB  psendo-cajan,«7'ac9. 
MainTovarai,     .    .  Tam. 
Malay  Tovarai.    .     .     „ 
Konda  Kandaln,     .  Tel. 


An  excellent  pulse,  makes  a  puddmg  little  in- 
ferior to  that  made  of  peas,  and  is  a  particular 
favourite.  When  husked  and  split,  it  constitutes 
the  kind  of  dhal  which  most  commonly  enters  into 
the  formation  of  the  vegetable  curry  of  the  Hindu, — 
moisture,  12*0 ;  nitrogenous  matter,  20*1 ;  starchy 
matter,  63*1 ;  fatty  or  oily  matter,  1'5 ;  mineral 
constituents  (ash),  3*2.  This  is  sown  in  fields 
at  the  commencemeot  of  the  rains  in  Jane,  and 
sometimes  much  later;  it  is  ripe  in  December. 
The  seeds  are  sometimes  ground  into  flour,  or 
^lit  like  dry  peas;  for  the  latter  they  are  an 
excellent  substitute.  It  is  one  of  the  plants  em- 
ployed in  the  Bengal  Powder-works  at  Eshapore, 
m  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  charcoal.  It 
might  probably  be  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  pyroligneous  acetic  add.  The  green  pods 
are  cooked  in  curries.  The  seeds  are  separated 
from  ihe  dried  pods  by  beating,  and  to  give  a 
bright  colour  are  mixed  with  red  earth  and 
steeped  in  water  until  they  germinate.  They 
are  then  removed,  and  dried  in  the  sun  for  two 
days,  and  bruised  in  a  mill  to  break  up  the 
seeds,  when  it  is  freed  from  the  testa.  The 
cotyledons  are  now  called  dhal,  which  is  cooked 
for  curries ;  also  sweet  cakes  are  made  from  it. 
Dhal  sells  at  18  to  24  lbs.  for  a  shilliug.  The 
dry  leaves  and  stalks  are  given  to  cattle,  and  the 
stalks  used  as  thatch. — Beng.  Phar.  p.  235. 

CAJAPUTI  OIL,  Kayaputi,  Cajaputi  oleum. 
This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the 
Melaleuca  cajaputi  of  Maton  and  Roxburgh ;  and 
it  has  been  aaid,  also  from  M.  leucodendron,  which 
is  the  species  known  to  the  people  as  the  kayu- 
puti,  literally  white  wood.  Rumphius  described 
two  trees,  Arbor  alba  major  and  Arbor  alba 
minor,  and  in  1798,  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Calcutta 
Botanic  Garden,  was  sent  to  the  Molucca  islands 
to  obtain  the  true  sort  of  cajaputi  plant  He 
obtained  several  of  each  of  the  trees,  and  they 
were  distributed  over  India.  Specimens  sent  to 
England,  were  ascertained  by  Dr.  Maton  to  be 
those  of  the  Melaleuca  cajaputi,  Roxh,^  a  small 
tree  with  an  erect  but  crooked  stem,  covered  with 
thick,  rather  soft,  light-coloured  bark;  branches 
scattered,  with  slender  twigs  which  droop  like 


those  of  the  weeping  willow.  A  native  of  the 
Molucca  islands,  especially  of  Boeroe,  Manipe,  and 
of  the  S.  of  Borneo.  It  is  called  dannkitejil,  bat 
also  cajaputi.  The  leaves  are  collected  on  a 
warm  dry  day  in  autumn,  and  placed  in  dry  neks, 
in  which  they  nevertheleas  become  heated  and 
moist  They  are  then  cut  in  pieces,  macented  in 
water  for  a  night,  and  then  distilled.  Two  sackfola 
of  the  leaves  ^ield  only  about  three  drachma  of 
the  oil  This  is  clear  and  limpid,  of  a  light  green 
colour,  very  volatile,  diffusing  a  powerful  odour, 
having  a  warm  aromatic  taste,  aomething  resem- 
bling that  of  camphor,  followed  by  a  sense  of 
coolness.  Sp.  gr.  0'914  to  0-927;  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  boiU  at  343°.  -^  Crawfard'z  DkL; 
O'Sh.;  Royle;  Mason.    See  Melaleuca  cajaputL 

GAJU.  Quj.,  Hind.  Casearia  elliptica?  also 
H IND. ,  Anacardium  oocidentale.  Cashew-nut  tree. 
Caju  ka  tel,  the  oil  from  the  apple. 

GAJUR.  Hind.  Phoenix  dactylifera,  the  date- 
palm,  properly  Khajur. 

GAKAY.    Can.    Cathartoourpns  fistula. 

GALA.  Saksk.  Time  in  its  natural  acosfAa- 
tion ;  a  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  mathematical 
and  astronomical  subjects.  Gala,  in  Hindu  astro- 
nomy, an  arc  of  one  minute  of  a  degree ;  also 
the  phases  of  the  moon,  of  which  Uie  Hiodns 
count  16.  Maha  Gala,  the  conjunction  or  opposi- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon.    See  Kala ;  Yog. 

CALABAR  SKINS. 


Petitgrb. 
Gnuwerk, . 
Vajo, 


.    Pb. 
.  GXR. 

.     It. 


Vaor, It. 

Bjelka, Bu& 

Giispequeno,     .    .     8p. 

Siberian  squirrel  skins,  of  various  ooIodtb,  used 
in  making  muffs,  tippets,  etc — M^CuUoch;  Faulk 

CALABASH,  Cuctirbita  lagenaria,  Linn. 
Harrea  kuddoo,     .  Hind.  I  Choorav  kai,   .    .    .  Tak 
Laboo  Ambon,  .    Malat.  |  Anapa  kaym,    .     .    .  TiL 

This  is  the  Lagenaria  vulgaris,  Ser.  It  is  oi 
two  kmds,  the  long  or  Ceylon,  and  the  round: 
they  are  good  vegetables  when  young,  and  an 
useful  when  dry  as  vessels,  also  as  fakirs*  bottles 
as  the  sounding  drum  for  the  sitar,  and  aa  a  bao] 
for  swimming  across  rivers.  The  New  Work 
calabash  is  the  shell  of  the  fruit  of  Cresoentii 
cujete,  X.,  a  tree  of  the  West  Indies  and  Sootl 
America,  applied  to  various  domestic  purposes^  an< 
(rften  carefully  carved  or  painted. — Rohde,  MSS. 

CALABASH  NUTMEG,  Monodoni  myristica 
var.,  of  tropical  West  Africa,  bearing  globula 
fruits,  4  to  Omches  in  diameter,  filled  with  aromati 
seeds.  These  mighty  with  advantage,  be  broogb 
to  India. 

CALABA  TREE,  Calophyllum  calaba,  Linn. 

CALACUTA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  a  poisa 
produced  from  the  churninff  of  the  ocean. 

CALADANA.    Hind.    Pbarbitis  niL 

CALADIUM  ESCULENTUM.     Willde. 
Colooasia  esciilenta,  SchoU,  |  End, Hna 

A  small  bulbous  root,  sown  from  March  to  Jaf 
in  rows  of  beds,  mostly  along  a  watercourse  whei 
ginger  is  planted.  It  requires  much  water,  and  tab 
from  six  to  seven  months  to  ripen.  When  boiki 
and  then  roasted,  it  is  very  wholesome,  and  some 
what  resembles  a  yam  in  taste ;  the  natives  ak 
put  it  into  curries.    It  is  not  liked  by  EuropeaaK 

CALADIUM  XANTHORIZUM.     SmidL 
Kwei-kui,     .    .    .  Chin.  |  Tohkioh-lien,    .    .  CiiB 

This  Chinese  arum  has  a  round  irregular  boV 
used  medicinally. -^5miY^ 
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CAI.AH. 


CALAMUS. 


GALAH,  one  of  the  three  dties  mentioned  in 
GeDOfiis  z.  1 1, 12  as  haying  been  reetoied  by  Aaahur, 
sonofShem.  B.c.746,CaIahieTolted,andTiglath- 
Pileser  became  mler  of  AB^ria.  It  has  been 
identified  as  the  modern  Nimrad,  q.y. 

GALA  JIRA.    UiND.    Fennel  flower  seed. 

GALAMANDER  WOOD. 
Kottloa-midrie,    .  Sinoh.  I  Kalnmederiye,    •  Sikoh. 
Koohnidrie,     •    .       »,      I  OaUmander  muramj  Tam . 

A  oommercial  term  applied  to  the  woods  of 
two  or  three  species  of  Dalbergia  growing  in 
Ceylon,  one  of  them  the  D.  qusssita,  Thw.  It 
is  scarce  eyen  in  Ceylon ;  it  is  probably  the  most 
beantif  ol  of  all  fancy  woods.  The  Bgare  is  between 
that  of  rosewood  and  sebra-wood ;  the  colour  of 
the  groand  is  usnally  a  rich  haael  brown,  described 
as  chocolate  brown  with  black  stripes.  It  is  hard, 
sod  tarns  weU.  Mr.  Bohde  (MSS.)  met  with 
variegated  ebony  of  rich  lustre  in  logs  of  ebony 
cat  in  the  Northern  Gircar  hills,  but  whether 
this  was  owing  to  the  wood  being  young,  br 
whether  the  wood  was  from  a  distinct  tree,  he  did 
not  know ;  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  yery 
Biany  trees  yield  an  ebony. — Ains.  Mat.  Med. 
p.  211;  M'Cuiloch;  Rokde,  MSS.;  HolUap/el; 
Men€U9;  Ferguston;  Thwaites.    See  Dalber^ 

CALAMAtaD.£,  the  family  of  dwarf  snakes. 
8ee  Reptiles. 

GALAMARIES,  or  Squids,  are  molluscous 
ioimals,  of  the  family  Teuthid»,  section  Deoapoda. 
Most  of  the  genera  are  fossil ;  but  Loligo  or  Teuthis 
bas  twenty-one  recent  species,  and  one  of  them  is 
Ninons  at  night.     See  Mollusca. 

CALAMBAG,  Ghtn-hiang,  Chin.,  also  Galam- 
>eg,  called  aloes-wood,  is  tiie  agallochum  of  the 
indents,  and  the  agila  or  eagle-wood  of  the 
Bodema.  It  is  produced  in  Siam  and  Sylhet  by 
kqniiaria  agaUocha. — Rayle^  Ilhutr.  p.  171. 

GALAMBUGO,  one  of  the  best  timber  trees  of 
he  Philippines.    The  wood  is  largely  employed  in 
be  fabrication  of  domestic  utensils  and  agricultural 
n^ements. — Crawfurd^  Die.  p.  79. 
GALA  MEEK.    Tam.    Polynemus  Indicus. 
CALAMINE. 

Ub-rai-yaen,  .  .  Chih.  I  Calamina,  «  .  .  Lat. 
ArbooAie  of  sine,  Eno.  |  Zinoi  earbonss, .  .  „ 
Rough  calamine  is  prepared  for  medicinal  use 
r  burning ;  prepared  article,  usually  called  oxide 
f  zinc,  ia  oiven.  adulterated  with  sulph.  baryta, 
irbofnate  of  lime,  etc — RoyU. 
CALAMUS,  lliis  genus  of  palm  trees  is  in- 
^enooa  to  Southern  Asia,  aud  Dr.  Griffiths 
inoierated  58  species.  They  abound  in  the  Madras 
rritories,  along  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  from 
shra  Doon  to  Sylhet,  in  Aaeam,  Chittagong,  in 
e  Malar  Peninsula,  Siam,  Cochin- China,  Su- 
fttra,aiid  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  species 
B  mostly  spreading  shrubs  or  smfUl  trees,  erect, 
elimbiDg  to  a  considerable  height,  or  trailing 
air  wreak  stems  seyeral  hundred  feet  along. 
mj  f  amiah  the  dragon's  blood,  Malacca  canes, 
d  rattana  of  commerce,  some  being  formed 
o  walking-sticks ;  some,  as  the  C.  rotang  and 
lena,  form  the  canes  or  rattans  of  commerce,  of 
ich  the  people  of  the  Khsssya  hills  make  bridges 
>  feet  long,  and  those  of  the  Animally  hills  are 
Doed  into  long  looped  ladders.  The  hard  flinty 
tiD^  of  the  cane  stems  are  readily  split  ioto 
pa,  from  which  the  bottoms  of  chairs  and 
iJajr  articles  are  manufactured.  It  is  not, 
rewer,    posrible  to  say  from  what  particular 
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species  the  canes  of  the  shops  are  obtained,  it 
being  probable  that  many  are  gathered  indis- 
criminately ;  0.  rotang  has,  howeyer,  been  said 
to  furnish  the  stouter,  and  C.  scipionum  the  more 
slender  sorta  But  the  C.  tennis  of  Assam,  C. 
gracilis,  C.  extensus,  and  others,  all  furnish  the 
canes  of  commerce.  The  stem  of  Calamus  yerus 
is  described  as  being  100  feet  bug,  that  of  C. 
oblongus  300  to  400  feet,  of  G.  rudentum  upwards 
of  500  feet,  and  of  C.  extensus  as  much  as  600 
feet  Rumphius  eyen  states  (yol.  y.  100)  that 
one  kind  attains  the  extiaordinsry  length  of  1200 
feet.  The  cane  stem  is  closely  coyeiid  oyer  by 
the  tubular  bases  of  the  leayes,  through  which  it 
is  drawn  by  the  cane-gatherers  when  green ; 
afterwards  it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  is  ready 
for  the  market.  The  ground  rattan  is  distin- 
guished by  its  straight  head  and  altogether  straight 
and  stiff  character,  as  well  as  by  its  pale  colour, 
some  of  them  are  at  least  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
others  not  half  that  thickness.  Some  are  distin- 
guished by  a  hard,  and  others  by  a  soft  bark. 
It  is  not  known  whether  the  slender  are  of  the 
same  species  as  the  thicker  kinds,  only  growing 
in  different  situations,  or  frqm  roots  of  different 
ages ;  but  Rbapts  flabelliformis  Lb  said  to  yield  the 
ground  rattan.  Another  kind  of  rattan  is  called 
dragon  ci^ie.  This,  both  light  and  dark  coloured, 
is  thicker  than  the  last,  has  long  intemodes  and 
a  hard  bark,  less  flexible  than  thecommcm  rattans, 
but  strong,  springy,  and  much  yalued.  A  yariety, 
with  soft  bark,  is  called  Manilla  dragon  cane. 
Other  kinds  of  canes,  imported  from  China,  are 
known,  one  wiUi  stiff  stems  and  large  knots,  by 
the  name  of  Jambee,  another  as  Whangee.  This 
has  a  pale,  hard  bark,  and  flexible  stems,  with 
internodes  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches,  and  a  number  of  little  holes  at  the  knots. 
Some  of  the  canes  of  commerce,  however,  are 
produced  by  species  of  bambusa,  saccharum,  and 
other  grasses.  The  flesh  that  surrounds  the  seeds 
of  this  genus  is  a  delicate  article  of  food ;  limpid 
water  flows  from  the  stems  when  cut  through ; 
and  the  young  shoots  of  some  of  them,  while  still 
tender,  are  fritted  or  boiled,  chopped  small,  and, 
being  fried  with  pepper  and  grayy,  are  said  to 
furnish  a  yery  delicate  dish.  One  of  the  kinds  of 
dragon's  blood  or  jumang  is  the  produce  of 
species  of  calamus  ;  and  those  which  chiefly  yield 
it  are  the  C.  petreus,  Lour.,  C.  rudentum,  Lour.^ 
G.  yerus,  Lour.,  and  G.  draco,  Willd.^  of  which  the 
last  three  were  fay  Linnaeus  reckoned  mere  varieties 
of  C.  rotang.    Mr.  Gamble  names  39  species. 

Calamus  arborescens,  Oriff.^  is  an  arboreous 
species  of  rattan  common  in  the  Burma  jungles. 
Griffith  justly  terms  it  ^  a  yery  elegant  palm.' 

Calamus  draco,  Willde. 
Dam-nl-Akhwain,    Arab.  I  Botan-jiuma&g,   .  Malay. 
Ky-eing-Di,    .    .     BuBif.    Kanda-muiiefa-ratiam, 
Ttt-taog,  Koh-liu,  .  Chin.  |  Tam. 

This  grows  in  Burma,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Sumatra,  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  species  which,  as  a  natural  secretion  of 
its  fruit,  yields  the  best  d*jurnang  or  dragon^s 
blood,  an  article  of  commerce  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  still  in  demand.  In  the  forest  of 
Tenasserim,  the  natives  call  it  'red  rattan,'  as  it 
produces  a  red  exudation  like  dragon's  blood.  It 
is  little  known  in  the  Peninsula  of  India.  The 
plants  when  young  are  elegant,  and  resemble 
small  palm  trees,  after  which  they  become  scandent, 
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and  overrun  any  neighbooring  trees.  The  fruits 
are  flesh^r,  red,  and  astringent.  Dragon's  blood 
is  of  more  importance  in  the  arts  than  in  medicine, 
being  chiefl^r  used  as  an  ingredient  in  Tarnishes 
and  paints.  In  commerce  it  occurs  in  powder, 
grains,  masses,  drops  the  size  of  an  olive,  and  in 
sticks,  enveloped  in  the  leaf  of  the  talipot  palm. 

Calamus  erectus,  Roxb.  Its  seeds  are  used  as  a 
substitute  for  betel-nut 

Calamus  extensus,  Roxb.,  Nela  poka,  Tel.  Its 
seeds  are  us^  for  betel-nut.    See  Canes. 

Calamus  fasciculatus,  Roxb,     Rattan  cane. 
Buro-befe,    .    .    .    Bbno.  |  Panunba,     .    .    .    Tam. 
Perambu,    .    .    Maleal.  |  Amla  Vetasawma,      Tbl. 

This  cane  is  a  native  of  Bengal,  used  for  walking- 
sticks. 

Calamus  inermis,  T.  And,^  furnishes  the  finest 
alpenstocks. 

Calamus  latifolius,  Roxb.,  of  Chittagong,  Burma, 
and  the  Andamans,  is  used  for  tying  timber  rafts, 
and  to  make  cables. 

Calamus  montanus,  T,  And,^  of  Sikhim  and 
Bhutan,  is  the  best  cane  for  suspension  bridges 
and  for  dragging  logs. 

Calamus  rotang,  Linn.     Rattan  cane. 
C.  Boxbtu^hii.  Orif.,  Boyle. 
Bet,  Beta,  .     .     .     Beno.     Betamu,  Bettapu,       Tel. 
Rotan,  ....  Malay.    Nira  Prabba,  Pemu,     „ 

Bed, Pebs.    Pepu, „ 

Perambu,  .    .    .       Tam. 

This  species  of  calamus  is  said  to  furnish  the 
stouter  of  the  rattan  canes  of  commerce,  which 
are  readily  split  into  strips,  are  extensively  used 
for  the  caning  in  the  backs  and  bottoms  of  chairs, 
sofas,  and  light  carriages ;  are  made  into  matting, 
seats,  sofas,  baskets,  and  cabinets ;  and  throughout 
the  Archipelago  vessels  are  furnished  with  cables 
formed  of  cane  twisted  or  nlaited.  They  are  like- 
wise formed  into  ropes  by  tbe  people  of  the  forests, 
to  drag  heavy  weights  and  to  bind  wild  elephants. 
The  kinds  employed  for  caning  chairs,  etc.,  are 
known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  rattan  cane, 
and  are  yielded  by  long  trailing  species  which 
abound  wherever  the  genus  is  found.  The  most 
northern  one.  Calamus  Royleanus,  no  doubt  yields 
the  rattans  collected  in  the  Dehra  Doon,  while  C. 
Roxburghii  doubtless  yields  those  collected  in 
more  southern  latitudes.  Dragon  cane  is  thick, 
both  light  and  dark  coloured,  with  long  internodes 
and  a  hard  bark,  less  flexible  than  the  common 
rattans,  but  strong,  springy,  and  much  valued. 
C.  Royleanus,  C.  rotang,  common  in  Bengal  and 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  are  used  for  all  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  cane ;  as  also  are  C.  tenuis 
of  Assam,  gracilis,  extensus,  and  others.  Canes 
form  a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  Between 
four  and  Ave  millions  of  them  have  been  exported 
from  the  East  Indies.  Dampior  says :  *  Here  we 
made  two  new  cables  of  rattans,  each  of  them 
four  inches  about.  Our  captain  bought  the 
rattans,  and  hired  a  Chinese  to  work  them,  who 
was  very  expert  in  making  such  wooden  cables. 
These  cables  I  found  serviceable  enough  after,  in 
mooring  the  vessel  with  either  of  them  ;  for  when 
I  carried  out  the  anchor,  the  cable,  being  thrown 
out  after  me,  swam  like  cork  in  the  sea,  so  that 
I  could  see  when  it  was  tight,  which  we  cannot  so 
well  discern  in  our  hemp  cables,  whose  weight 
sinks  them  down,  nor  can  we  carry  them  out  but 
by  placing  two  or  three  boats  at  some  distance 
asunder,  to  buoy  up  the  cable,  while  the  long 
boat  rows  out  the  anchor.'    The  tow-ropes  men- 
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tioned  by  Marco  Polo  as  used  by  the  Chinese  lor 
tracking  their  vessels  on  their  numerous  riven 
and  canals,  seem  also  to  have  been  made  of  cane, 
and  not  of  bamboo,  as  sometimes  stated,  as  they 
were  split  in  their  whole  length  of  about  thirty 
feet,  and  then  twisted  together  into  strong  ropes 
some  hundred  feet  in  length.  In  Java,  Somatia, 
and  throughout  the  eastern  islands,  vessels  are 
furnished  with  cables  formed  of  cane  twisted  or 
plaited.  This  sort  of  cable  was  very  extensively 
manufactured  at  Malacca. 

Mr.  G.  Bennet  says  (Wanderings,  iL  p.  121)  that 
near  Macao  the  rattans  are  split  longitudinally, 
soaked,  and  attached  to  a  wheel,  which  one  person 
keeps  in  motion,  whilst  another  binds  the  split 
rattans  together,  adding  others  to  the  length 
from  a  quantity  carried  around  his  waist,  until 
the  required  length  of  the  rope  is  completed. 

Calamus  Royleanus,  Griff.,  the  most  northern 
of  the  canes,  being  found  in  the  Dehra  Doon, 
where  it  abounds.  Plentiful  in  the  eastern  Kamaon 
forests,  and  used  in  all  cane- work. 

Calamus  rudentum,  Loureiro,  grows  on  the 
Mahabaleshwar  hills  and  Dekhan,  also  in  Codiin- 
China  and  the  Moluccas.  Loureiro  describes 
this  large  species  as  being  twisted  into  ropes 
in  the  eastern  regions,  and  employed,  among 
other  purposes,  for  dragging  great  weights,  and  for 
binding  untamed  elephants. 

Calamus  scipionem,  Loureiro.  Griffith  con- 
sidered this  to  be  the  species  which  yields  the 
Malacca  cane,  but  the  plant  does  not  appear 
about  Malacca.  He  was,  nowever,  informed  that 
the  canes  are  imported  from  Siak,  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Sumatra.  Some  of  these  are  simplj 
mottled  or  douded,  others  of  a  brown  colour,  in 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  thdr  having  beei 
smok^.  The  more  slender  specimens  with  th( 
longest  internodes  are  those  most  highly  valued. 

CaUmus  viminalis,  Ainslie, 

Bet, DUKH.  I  Perupnm,  ....  Tav 

Vetra,     ....  Sanbk.  |  Betta, Tel 

It  grows  in  the  woods,  and  its  fruit  b  eaten  h} 
the  common  people. — Roxb.;  GriffUh;  Seaman 
Voigt;  Royle,  FW,  PL;  Mason;  O'Sh.;  BennH 
Thompson;  Ainslie,  p.  281;  Gamble, 

CALANDRA  GRANAEIA. 
Oh'heda,  Ghun,    .   HiND.  |  Makora,      . 

A  weevil  very  destructive  to  grain, 
the  insects  styled  goon  by  the  people.     

CALANOS,  a  Brahman  who  aocouipanied  Alex 
ander  the  Great  into  Western  Asia.  He  was  ai 
old  man  upwards  of  80,  and  went  along  will 
Alexander  through  Gedrosia,  the  modern  Makraa 
But  at  Pasargada,  in  Persia,  he  fell  aiek,  ant 
ended  his  life  by  immolating  himself  on  a  pile 
According  to  Plutarch,  his  re^  name  was  Sphones 
His  native  country  was  on  the  banks  of  the  riva 
Camala. — CaL  Rev.    See  Zannano  Ch^as. 

CALA.PA.  Malay.  Coooanut  palm.  FVos 
this  is  derived  the  old  word  for  the  cocoaniil« 
calaper,  still  usual  amongst  sailors. 

CA.LAPNATH.  Hind.  Andrographispaiiicnlata 

CALASTRI  or  Kalahasti  is  a  zamindari  estaiij 
in  the  Madras  district  of  North  Aroot,  Madm 
The  town,  in  lat.  13°  45'  N.,  and  long.  79*  44'  E.I 
is  the  principal  town  of  a  Hindu  chief  known  m 
the  raja  of  Calaatri. 

CALCAREOUS  SPAR.    Calc-spar. 
Ying-shwoi'shih, .    Chin.  I  Han-shwni-ahih,  .     Cfltf- 
Peh-thwTU-ihih,    .        „     |  Safed  torma,    ,    «    Hlfa 
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The  rarieties  of  this  miDeral  are  ca]c-Bpar,  Ice- 
land spar,  satin  spar,  chalk,  rock  milk,  calcareous 
tufa,  stalactite,  stalagmite,  limestone,  oolite,  piso- 
Kte,  argentine,  Fontainebleaa  limestone,  white 
and  clonded  marbles,  statuary  marble,  compact 
limestone,  stinkstone,  anthraoonite,  plumbo  cal- 
dte,  mineral  agaric  Calcareous  spar  is  used 
in  India  medidiuJly,  and  they  call  it  white  anti- 
mony, probably  from  its  rhombohedral  fracture 
raembhng  that  of  galena,  which  is  usually  em- 
ployed in  lieu  of  antimony ;  and  natives  use  this 
also  for  the  eyes,  just  as  they  do  sulphide  of 
antimony.  At  Sankerydroog,  25  miles  S.W^.  of 
Salem,  a  great  quantity  of  calcareous  spar  is  burnt 
and  sent  to  Salem  and  other  parts,  for  eating  with 
betel,  as  betel-eaters  hold  it  in  esteem.  It  requires 
a  much  greater  heat  than  the  ordinary  kinds  of 
limestone,  and  is  generally  burnt  in  small  circular 
kihis  with  ajungle  shrub,  which  gives  out  a 
great  heat  When  burnt  it  is  much  whiter  than 
ordinary  chunam,  takes  a  most  beautiful  polish, 
and  ifl  much  used  for  the  last  coat  of  plaster  in 
houses,  etc,  giving  the  appearance  of  the  whitest 
marble  when  polished,  it  occurs  also  at  Masuli- 
patam  and  in  Travanoore ;  rhomb  spar  at  Nellore, 
and  satin  spar,  or  fibrous  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the 
Hyderabad  territory.  Calcium  is  estimated  to 
eoDStitute  one-fouith  part,  by  weight,  of  the 
materials  of  which  the  earth  consists.  The  im- 
portanoe  of  the  uses  of  the  compounds  corresponds 
with  the  abundance  of  the  element  itself.  But 
for  the  use  of  calcium  in  separating  iron  from  ore, 
iron  would  not  occupy  the  important  position  it 
does.  Its  compounds  form  ranges  of  mountains, 
coral  iaiandfi,  and  chalk  cliffs.  There  are  few 
industries  which  do  not  depend  in  some  way  upon 
it  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  lime,  as  limestone, 
chalk,  marble,  calc-spar,  and  shells. 

Calcined  shells,  roh-fen  and  Hai-koh-fen  of 
Uie  Chinese,  when  finely  powdered,  are  used  in 
China  as  a  face  powder,  or  for  dusting  sores. 
The  famed  polished  wall  plaster  of  the  Madras 
hoases  is  made  of  lime  prepared  from  calcined 
shells  dredsed  from  the  neighbouring  Pulicat 
Jake.     See  Chunam. 

Calcis  carbonas.  Chalk,  Carbonate  of  lime. 

Arab.     Karrimatti,     .    .    Hind. 
BunM.     Kapnr  ingris,  .    .  Malay. 
Fb.     Oiltafed,    .    .    .     Pkbs. 
Obb.    Simi  ohunambu, .      Tam. 
VaUiti  chuaa,      .    HiKD. 

Chalk  is  only  seen  as  an  article  of  import  into 
India.  The  Hindustani,  MiJay,  and  Tamil  names 
describe  it  as  foreign  lime.  It  is  used  in  house- 
holda ;  but  the  bones  of  vertebrata,  a  large  part  of 
the  shells  of  testaceous  molluscs,  of  Crustacea, 
ootals,  ojrster  shells,  crab's  claws,  craVs  eyes,  as 
they  are  ealled,  are  all  employed  in  eastern  countries 
medicinaily,  as  also  the  lapis  judaicus,  which  is 
the  spine  of  fossil  echinus.  All  consist  of  pure 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  some  animal  matter  inti- 
.iDately  intermixed. — RoyU. 

CALCULUS  CYSTICUS,  bezoar. 
Hajr-ol-Bskir, .    .  Abab.  I  Oauzereh,    .    .    .    Perb. 
Gairan,   ....  Dukh.    Gorochana,  .    .    .  Sakbk. 
Hilary  oalciiliis,  .     Sno.  |  Korothaaam,  .    .     Tam. 

Billarj  concretions  occasionally  found  in  the 
gall  bladders  of  homed  cattle  in  India.  They 
are  generaUy  contained  in  a  little  bag,  which  holds 
two  or  three  smaU  calculi,  each  about  the  size  of 
sk  tamarind  stone,  or  one  large  one  as  big  as  a 
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marble.  They  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and 
are  considered  by  native  practitioners  as  highly 
valuable  in  certain  indispositions  of  voung  chil- 
dren, owine  to  their  cordial  and  alexipharmic 
qualities.  A  piece  about  the  bigness  of  a  mustard 
seed  is  commonly  given  for  a  dose  to  a  babe  of 
two  months  old,  in  conjunction  with  an  infusion 
of  omum  or  siragum.  This  substance  is  aJso 
used,  together  with  kadukai  and  machakai,  in 
preparing  a  mixture  for  cleansing  the  inside  of 
the  mouths  of  new-born  infants.  The  Vyteans 
prescribe  a  solution  of  it  in  warm  ghi,  to  be 
poured  up  the  nose  in  cases  of  nervous  headache ; 
and  they  administer  it,  too,  in  doshum  (typhus 
fever),  made  into  a  draught  with  woman^s  milk.— 
Ains.  Mat  Med,  p.  86.  See  Bezoar ;  Gall  Stones. 
CALCUTTA,  in  lat.  22*  34'  2"  N.,  long.  88''  28' 
59"  E.,  at  the  cistern  of  the  barometer  at  the 
Surveyor-Qeneral*s  office,  is  18  feet  (G.  T.  S.)  above 
the  sea.  It  is  the  capital  of  British  India,  built 
on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Hoogly  river. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  has  a  mint,  a 
cathedral,  a  governor's  house,  a  fortress,  a  town 
hall,  great  hospitals,  schools  and  colleges,  a 
botaniod  garden,  custom  office,  high  court,  and 
public  monuments  to  Sir  David  Quchterlony, 
Warren  Hastings,  Welleslev,  Comwallis,  Outram, 
and  others.  The  name  is  from  Kalika  (Kali,  and 
&t),  to  more,  also  said  to  be  from  Kali  Kota,  and  it 
was  the  first  concession  to  the  British  in  that  part 
of  India.  It  was,  when  they  obtained  it,  only  a 
miserable  village  known  also  as  Kali  Ghat,  of  which 
also  some  believe  its  present  name  is  a  corruption. 
It  is  about  80  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Beng^.  On 
the  18th  June  1756,  it  was  taken  by  Suraj-ud- 
Dowla.  Messrs.  Drake  and  Minchin  had  made  their 
escape  along  with  the  women  and  children,  but 
Mr.  liolwell  held  out  for  forty-eight  hours  longer, 
and  he  and  146  of  the  people  were  then  imprisoned 
in  a  small  guard-room,  about  20  feet  square,  and 
on  the  following  morning  only  twenty-three  iBSued 
alire.  The  guard-room  was  thenceforward  known 
as  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  In  January  1767 
it  was  recovered  by  a  detachment  from  Madras 
under  Admirals  Watson  and  Clive,  and  the  treaty 
of  Calcutta  was  agreed  to  on  the  9th  February 
1757.    The  population  greatly  increased : — 

1710, 10,000  to  12,000 

1752.  Mr.  Holwell's  estimate,                  .        .  409,056 

1814.  By  Sir  E.  Hyde  East,    ....  700,000 

1821.  By  Town  AsseMon,       ....  179,917 

182L  By  Calcutta  Magiatratet,                        .  2ao,552 

1831.  By  Captain  Steel,  Superint.  of  Police,  .  187,081 

1887.  By  Captain  F.  W.  Birch,    do.      do.,   .  229,714 

1850.  By  Mr.  Simms,  Smrveyor  of  Oalontta,  .  861,369 

1866.  By  the  Juttioe  of  the  Police,                 .  377,924 

1872.  In  the  Genius  of  Lower  Bengal,    .        .  429,585 

1881, 684,658 

In  1686  the  English  merchants  quited  Hugli 
and  occupied  the  three  river-side  hamlets,  Sura- 
nati,  Kalikata,  and  Govindpur,  where  in  1696 
they  erected  the  original  Fort  William,  and  in 
1700  they  formally  purchased  the  site  from  prince 
Azim,  son  or  grandson  of  Alamgir  I.  Between  1752 
and  1773,  the  present  fortress  was  constructed, 
at  a  cost  of  two  kror,  and  the  natives  gathered 
around  it.  After  the  battle  of  Plassey,  a  mint 
was  established,  and  the  first  coin  was  issued  on 
the  19th  August  1757.  In  1797  it  was  declared 
a  presidency.  The  town  has  a  European  and  a 
native  portion ;  and  until  the  latter  half  of  the 
19th  century,  its  insanatory  condition  was  cou- 
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Btantly  exposed.  There  are  now  several  colleges, 
medical  schools,  and  hospitals.  In  1873  the 
death-rate  was  25*82  per  1000.  It  has  several 
times  suffered  from  cyclones;  those  of  5th  October 
1864  and  2d  November  1867  caused  great  damage 
to  the  houses  and  to  the  shipping. 

Calcutta  municipality  exercises  jarisdiction  over 
seven  square  miles.  The  Mahratta  Ditch,  around 
Calcutta,  was  excavated  by  the  natives  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  as  a  protection  against 
Mahratta  inroads.  Calcutta  has  oeen  the  nurse  of 
many  able  statesmen,  learned  men,  and  philoso- 
phers, — Warren  Hastings,  Sir  John  Shore,  Sir 
William  Jones,  Drs.  John  Borthwick  Gilchrist, 
Horace  Hay  man  Wilson,  Francis  Balfour,  N. 
Wallich,  Sir  W.  O'Shaughnessy,  Buchanan,  Lord 
Balhousie,  and  Lord  Canning,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr. 
Marshman,  and  James  Prinsep. — Imp,  Gaz, 

CALDANI,  a  body  of  Christians  in  Kurdistan 
who  use  the  Syrian  language  in  tiieir  liturgy.^- 
De  Bode.    See  Kuldi. 

CALDERA  BUSH,  Screw  pine. 
T^Um,     ....    Tam.  I  Mogili, .....    Til. 

This  is  the  Fandanus  odorstisBimtts,  Linn.^  which 
was  brought  into  India  from  the  Mauritioa. 
Its  leaves  are  valuable  for  making  soft  matting; 
the  droops  from  the  stem  are  a  mass  of  tolerably 
fine  fibres,  and  the  ends,  beaten  out,  are  used  by 
plasterers  for  brushes ;  the  fibre  is  used  for  lines 
and  cordage;  and  the  plant  itself  makes  good 
fences  near  the  sea,  but  it  soon  becomes  stragi^ng. 
— iJoAcfe,  MSS, 

CALDOOUTY,  in  Travanoore,  700  feet  above 
the  sea,  has  a  rainfall  of  150  to  200  inches.  Tea 
is  grown  there. 

CALDWELL,  The  Rev.  Dr.  R.,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century  a  missionary  for 
Christianity  in  the  south  of  peninsular  India ;  author 
of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian 
Languages,  and  On  the  Shanar  Race.  His  succeas  in 
conversions  was  great,  and  he  was  created  a  bishop 
of  the  English  Church. 

CALEMBERI.  Singh.  Coromandel  or  cala- 
mander  wood. 

CALENDAR.  Nations  have  adopted  different 
divisions  of  time,  from  which  history  has  presented 
difficulties  and  contradictions.  That  of  the 
Chaldaeans  was  seen  by  Callisthenes,  the  favourite 
of  Alexander.  It  commenced  B.c.  2284.  The 
Chinese  calendar  was  reformed  under  the  Han 
dynasty,  B.C.  1991. 

The  Romans  called  the  first  day  of  each  month 
Calend,  from  a  word  which  signified  '  cidled,'  be- 
cause the  pontiffs  on  those  days  summoned  the 
people  together,  to  apprise  them  of  the  days  of 
festival  in  that  month.  The  Roman  calendar  is 
stated  to  have  been  introduced  by  Romulus,  the 
founder  of  Rome.  He  divided  the  year  into  ten 
months  only, — Mars,  Aprilis,  Maius,  Junius, 
Quintills  (afterwards  called  Julius),  SextUis  (after- 
wards called  Augustus),  September,  October, 
November,  and  December.  Mars,  Mains,  Quintilis, 
and  October  contained  31  days,  and  each  of  the 
.six  other  months  30  d^,  so  that  the  ten  months 
comprised  304  days.  The  year  of  Romulus  was 
therefore  of  50  days*  less  duration  than  the  lunar 
year,  and  of  61  days  less  than  the  solar  year. 

Numa  Pompilins  placed  two  months,  Januarius 
and  Februarius,  before  Mars.  Julius  Cassar  con- 
sulted the  astitmomers  of  his  time,  and  fixed  the 
solar  year  as  365  days  6  hours,  comprising,  as  they 


thought,  the  period  from  one  vernal  equinox  to 
another.    The  six  hours  were  set  aaide,  and  at  the 
end  of  four  years  forming  a  day,  the  fourth  year 
was  made  to  consist  of  366  days.    The  day  thus 
added  was  called  intercalary,  and  was  added  to  the 
month  of  February,  by  doubling  the  24th  of  that 
month,  or,  according  to  their  way  of  reckooiog, 
the  sixth  of  the  calends  of  March.    Hence  the  year 
was  called  bissextile.    This  almost  perfect  arraage- 
ment,  which  was  denominated  the  Julian  style, 
prevailed  generally  throughout  the  Christian  world 
till  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  xiii.    The  oaleadai 
of  Julius  CiBsar  was  defective  in  this  partioular, 
that  the  solar  year,  consisting  of  365  days  5  hoare 
and  49  minutes,  and  not  of  365  days  6  hoars,  as 
was  supposed  in  the  time  of  Julius  C^sesar,  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  apparent  year  and 
the  real  year  of  11  minutes.     This  difference  at 
the  time  of  Gregory  xiii.  had  amounted  to  ten 
entire  days,  the  vernal  equinox  falling  on  the 
nth  instead  of  the  21st  of  March,  at  which  period 
it  fell  correctly  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Nice  in  the  year  325.    To  obviate  this  inoonvem- 
ence,  Gregory,  in  1582,  ordained  that  the  15th 
of  October  should  be  counted  instead  of  the  6th 
for  the  future. 

The  solar,  t.e.  really  the  sidereal  year,  called  the 
Shuboor  Sun,  or  vulgarly  the  Soor  Sun,  that  is, 
the  year  of  (Arabic)  months,  was  apparently  in- 
troduced into  the  Dekhan  by  Tkghalaq  Shah,  be- 
tween A.G.  1341  and  1344,  and  it  is  still  nsed  by 
the  MahratCas  in  all  theur  more  important  docu- 
ments, the  dates  being  inserted  in  Arabic  words 
written  in  Mahratti  characters.  The  Faali  or 
*  harvest  *  year  of  other  parts  of  India  was  not 
introduced  until  the  reign  of  Akbar  and  Shah 
Jahan,  and  they  mostly  continue  to  this  day  to 
be  used  even  by  the  British  in  revenue  acooonta 
— History  of  the  Sikhs;  Captain  CtumtngAam, 
p.  84 ;  Bufuen,  ii.  pp.  402,  442;  T.  of  ImL  CaL 
See  Era. 

CALENDERING.  Mora,  Tel.  Atennsaidtobe 
corrupted  from  cylindering,  cotton  or  linen  goods 
being  passed  between  cylinders  or  rollers,  and 
made  of  a  level  and  uniform  surface*  In  India* 
an  appearance  similar  to  that  produced  by  calen- 
dering is  given  to  goods,  pajrticularly  to  such 
chintses  as  were  intended  for  the  Persian  oMrket, 
by  beating  them,  and  then  rubbing  them  on  a 
board  with  a  shell  slightly  waxed.  The  texture 
is  no  doubt  injured  by  it  The  coarse  cloths  for- 
merly largely  exported,  were  beaten  with  a  heavy 
block  on  a  log  of  wood,  before  being  made  up  in 
}os\fA.^Rohde,  MSS. 

CALENDRELLA  BRACHYDAOTYLA, 
the  Alanda  brach^dactyhi,  or  short>toed  lark  of 
S.  Europe,  N.  Afnca ;  rare  in  Britain ;  extreoiely 
common  in  India,  where  it  is  currentlj  known  to 
Europeans  as  the  ortolan. 

CALF.  As  the  Basava  and  Nandi  of  the  Hindna, 
the  braaen  calf  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  ai 
object  of  worship  by  the  Hebrews  is  still  wor- 
shipped by  Hindus  in  India.  It  is  rarelj  if  ever 
of  wood,  is  often  of  brass,  bat  oftener  of  stone. 
See  Bull,  Lin^un ;  Nandi. 

C  ALI,  the  Diana  Taurica  of  Gieeoe.     See  Kah. 

C  ALI,  in  Hinduism,  the  expected  tenth  iooaina- 
tion  of  Vishnu  in  the  shape  oi  a  white  horse  witk 
a  human  head.    See  Kali. 

CALICHI-KAI.  Tax.  Bonducnut;  Ceesalptnit 
bonducellsL 
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CALICO. 


CALINGULA. 


CAUCO. 
Kattim,  .    . 


Pano  de  Alffodao,  .  PoBT. 
Wuboika,  .  .  .  Eu& 
Tela  de  Algodon,  .  Sp. 
Cattun»    ....      6w. 

Tani Tam. 

Qud'da,    ....     Tkl. 


.    .    Dan. 

.  .  Dot. 
ToiIfldeooton;Coton,  Fb. 
Kapn,  ....  Hi2fD. 
Bomba^ia;  Tela,.  It. 
Kayixk-Kapaa,  .  Malay. 
Bawelnika,  .    .    .     Pol. 

Cotton  doth,  originally  manufactured  at  Calicut 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  still  largely  nuide  in  India, 
botmnch  of  that  used  is  brought  from  Britain. 
Arrian  (i.  539)  speaks  of  the  beantiful  white  linens 
of  India,  jraobably  the  same  with,  the  modem 
ealicoes.  Theee  formed,  as  they  do  at  present,  a 
great  part  of  the  people's  clothing. 

CALICOIL,  a  stronghold  of  the  raja  of  the 
Kollari  race,  now  ruled  by  the  Puducottah  raja. 

CALICO  PRINTING.     This  art  was  common 
to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hindos,  and  is  still 
largely  practised  by  the  latter,  with  a  skill  which 
produces  mnch  to  be  admired,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  productions  of  the  world,  and  after  so  many 
attempti  have   been  made  to  improve  this  art, 
certainly  imported  from  the  East    Pliny  was  ao- 
Quainted  with  the  wonderful  art  by  which  cloths, 
though  immersed  in  a  heated  dyeing  liquor  of  one 
uniform  colour,  came  out  tinged  with  different 
coloars,  which  afterwards  could  not  be  discharged 
by  washing.    The  people  of  India  apply  the  mor- 
dants both  by  pencils  and  by  engraved  blocks. 
The  cloth-printers  at  Dacca  stamp  the  figures  on 
cloth  which  is  to  be  embroidered.    The  stamps 
are  formed  of  small  blocks  of  kantul  (artocarpus) 
wood,   with  the  figures  carved  in  relief.     The 
colouring  matter  is  a  red  earth  imported  from  Bom- 
bay, probably  the  so-called   'Indian  earth ^  from 
the  rersian  Gull    Though  the  art  is  now  practised 
to  much  perfection  in  Bntain,  Indian  patterns  still 
letaiik  their  own  particular  b^uties,  and  command 
a  crowd  of  admirers.    This  is  no  doubt  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  knowledge  which  they  have 
of  the  effect  of  colours,  and  the  proportions  which 
they  preserve  between  the  ground  and  the  pattern, 
by  which  a  good  effect  is  procured  both  at  a 
distance  and  on  a  near  insoection.     Printing  in 
gold  and  in  silver  is  a  branch  of  the  art  which  has 
been  carried  to  great  perfection  in  India,  as  well 
opon  thick  calico  as  upon  fine  muslin.     The  size 
which  is  used  is  not  mentioned,  but  in  the  Burmese 
territory  the  juice  of  a  plant  is  used,  which  no 
doubt  contains  caoutchouc  in  a  state  of  solution. — 
Royle^  Arts^  etc.,  of  India.  ^.  488;   Pennant's 
Hindoostan^  i.  p.  132 ;  Mcculloch's  Commercial 
Dictionary ^jjl^  215. 

CALICUT,  a  seaport  town  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
in  Ut.  ll""  16'  r  N.,  long.  75°  16V  E.,  and  six 
milea  N.  of  Beypnr.  It  is  not  visible  from  the 
ocean,  tbe  only  building  to  be  seen  being  a  tall 
white  lighthouse.  Thi<Sc  groves  of  coooanut  trees 
line  the  share,  and  are  divided  from  the  sea  by  a 
belt  of  land,  whOe  undulating  green  hills  rise  up 
behind,  and  a  background  of  mountains  is  often 
hidden  by  banks  of  clouds.  The  name  is  from 
Collooda  or  Colikukaga,  a  cock  crowing,  as  Chera- 
man  Pennal  gave  his  sword,  and  all  the  land  within 
cockcrow  of  a  small  temple,  to  the  Zaniorin,  or 
rmja  of  Calicut,  who  attamed  considerable  power 
in  the  IMh  century.  Pedro  da  Covilham,  the 
Poriugueee,  landed  here  about  1486,  Yasco  da 
:]^anl&  in  1498 ;  m  1501  Alrarez  Cabral  estab- 
ished  a  factory  here,  but  the  colony  was  roas- 
wbtch  Da  Qama  revenged,  and  in  1510 


Albuquerque  burnt  the  Zamorin*s  palace.  The 
Danish  Government  established  a  factory  in  1752. 
In  1766,  when  Hyder  Ali  invaded  Malabar,  the 
Zamorin  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace  and  set 
fire  to  it,  dying  with  his  family  in  the  flames.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  French,  British,  and  Mysoreans,  and  in 
1817  it  was  restored  with  Mahe  to  the  French. 
Tipu  Sultan  destroyed  its  flourishing  trade,  ex- 
pelled from  the  country  the  merchants  and  factors 
of  the  foreign  commercial  houses,  caused  the 
cocoanut  and  sandal  trees  to  be  cut  down,  and 
ordered  the  pepper  plants  in  the  whole  surround- 
ing district  to  be  torn  up  and  hacked  to 
pieces,  because  these  plants,  as  he  said,  brought 
riches  to  the  Europeans,  and  enabled  them 
to  carry  on  war  agamst  the  Indiana  Besides 
coooanut  products,  coffee,  penper,  cardamoms, 
ginger,  cocculus  Indicus,  gingeliy  seed,  turmeric, 
arrowroot,  croton  seeds,  and  terra  japonica  form 
articles  of  export.  There  are  many  of  the  Tiar  and 
15,887  of  theMoplah  race  in  the  Calicut  district. 
The  population  m  1871  was  48,888,  of  whom 
11,988,  or  88  per  cent.,  were  Shanars,  or  toddy 
drawers  from  tne  palms.— Jnip.  Gaz, ;  Honburgk ; 
Bartolome6*8  Voyage, 

CALICUT  M  ANCHE,  a  trading  ship  of  the 
western  coast  of  India.    See  Boat. 

CALIF,  from  the  Arabic  khalifah,  a  vicegerent, 
was  the  title  assumed  by  the  Mahomedan  rulers 
at  Baghdad,  of  whom  the  first  after  Mahomed  were 
Abttbakr,  Umar,  XJsman,  and  Ali.  Under  the 
Abbas  dynasty  they  attained  to  great  power.  In 
Central  Asia,  the  suHan  at  Constantinople  is  even 
now  by  moert;  sunni  called  the  Khalif  of  Rum. 
They  claim  that  this  dignified  position  was  granted 
to  l^lim  1.  by  a  descendant  of  Ahmad ;  and  it  is 
through  Ahmad  and  Mutawakkal  B'lQah  that  they 
claim  to  have  had  transferred  the  right  to  the 
office  of  khalif  of  Islam.  It  is,  however,  an 
elective  office.    See  Khalif. 

CALI-KASTURI.  Beng.  Abelmoschus  mos- 
chatua 

CALIMERE  POINT,  a  cape  or  promontory  in 
the  Tan jore  collectorate,  the  Oalligicum  of  Ptolemy, 
in  lat.  10**  17'  N.,  long.  79^  56'  E.,  the  most 
southerly  point  on  the  Coromandel  coast  Two 
pagodas  near  each  other,  are  about  a  mile  from 
the  shore. — /mp.  Gaz. 

OALI'NADI.  The  boundary  between  Dehli  and 
Kanoui  was  the  Cali-nadi,  or  bUck  stream, — ^the 
Calindi  of  the  Greek  geographers.— Tod'^  Rajas- 
0ian^  ii.  p.  9. 

CALIN6A,  an  ancient  kingdom  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  at  its  upper  end. 
The  dynasty  ruled  at  Rajamundry  and  in  the 
Northern  Circars.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  a 
country  abounding  with  creeks.  The  town  of 
Elalingapatam  alone  remains  to  indicate  the  rule 
of  that  dynasty ;  but  the  term  Kling  or  Kalen  of 
Burma,  and  the  Hindu  religion  of  the  Javanese, 
seem  to  have  come  from  them. 

Kalingapatam  is  in  lat.  18^  20'  N.,  long.  84* 
10'  E.,  a  seaport  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vomshudara  river,  15  miles  N.  of  Chicacole.  It 
is  in  the  Ganjam  district.  Under  Mahomedan 
rule  it  was  a  trading  port  of  consequence,  and  the 
remams  of  a  large  town  are  still  to  be  seen.  There 
is  good  anchorage.  The  exports  are  rice,  wheat, 
oil-seeds,  grain,  hides,  timber,  beeswax. 

CALINGULA.     Tam.     A  sluioe,  a  weir,  or 
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CALI-SIND. 

waterwftjr,  constructed  in  the  bunds  or  dams  of 
tanks  to  permit  the  escape  of  surplus  water,  and 
thus  guard  agaiust  the  accumulating  waters  over- 
flowing the  softer  parts  of  the  dam. 

CALI-SIND.  This  river  comes  from  Rangri, 
and  its  petty  branch,  the  Sodwia,  from  Raghu- 
ghur.  There  are  four  rivers  in  India  called  Sind, — 
first  the  Sind  or  Indus;  the  Little  Sind;  the  Cali 
Sind,  or  black  river;  and  the  Sind  rising  at 
Latoti,  on  the  plateau  west  and  above  Seronge. 

CALI  YUGA.    See  Yuga. 

CALLAGOUK  ISLAND,  lat.  15°  34'  12"  N., 
lon^.  97''  38'  E.,  in  the  opening  of  the  Gulf  of  Mar- 
taban,  is  a  small  granite  island  rising  about  150 
feet  above  the  sea,  with  few  trees,  and  with  a  small 
skirting  shore  with  indenting  bay,  in  which  man- 
groves grow.  It  has  also  the  name  of  Curlew 
Island.  Stones  for  the  lighthouse  at  Cape  Negrais 
were  quarried  here. 

CALLIAN,  the  Kalliara  of  the  Periplus,  a  town 
near  Bombay.  It  has  all  around  an  extensive 
series  of  Buddhist  caves,  one  or  two  chaitya  or 
waggon-vaulted  caves,  with  the  dahgopa;  also 
vihara  or  monasteries,  hermitages,  vaidted  reser- 
voirs for  water.  The  identity  of  Callian  with 
Kalliara  has  been  disputed,  but  is  generally 
recognised,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Gosmas,  who  was 
only  acquainted  with  the  western  coast  of  the 
Peninsula. 

CALUANDRA  CYNOMETROIDEa  Bedd. 
An  interesting  tree  growing  on  the  Tinnevelly  and 
Travancore  mountains  at  2500  feet  elevation,  in 
the  dense,  moist  forest  not  far  from  Courtallum.  It 
is  in  flower  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  November.  Its 
timber  is  very  good. — Beddome.    See  Inga. 

CALLICARPA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
VerbenacesB.  Roxburgh  described  eleven  species, — 
acuminata,  Americana,  arborea,  cuspidata,  incana, 
lanata,  longifolia,  macrophylU,  lanceolana,  pent- 
andra,  and  purpurea. 

C.  Arborea,  Roxb,  L  390,  a  stout,  tall  tree  of 
Nepal,  Kamaon,  Oudh,  the  Morung  mountains, 
Goalpara,  Chittagong,  and  Moulmein. 

C.  Incana,  Boxh.  I  893. 

MuhaDdari,      .    .  Bnra.  I  Bsnnii, Jh. 

Huttura;  Mattrsnja,  ,,  Somali  ....  Ghkn. 
Pattharmau;BVpattra,jH.  |  Denthiur;  Droat,  .    Rav. 

Grows  in  the  Panjab. — Voigt;  J,  L,  Stewart. 

C.  Lanata,  Linn, 
Callioaipa  cana,  Linn. 
„     tomentosa,  Lam. 

Bkno. 


Oallicarpa  Amerioaaa, 
Lour. 


Tondi ;  T^regam,  Malsal. 
KatKomul,      .    .    Tam. 


Maasandariy 

Aroosha  fibre  of  Chittagong 

Bastra,  ....    Hind. 

This  plant  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Rovie  for 
the  fibre  of  its  inner  bark,  Thondy  nar.  G*Shaugh- 
nessy  says  it  is  bitterish,  and  ratiier  aromatic. 

C.  Wallichiana,  Walp.y  a  very  small  tree  of 
the  western  forests  generally. — Royle^  F.  PI  p. 
310;  0'5A.p.  456. 

CALLIOHROUS  CHECHRA,  B.  Ham.  The 
butter  fish  of  the  rivers  of  India. 


CALLIGONUM  POLYGONOIDES. 
Tbams-Indus. 


Linn, 


Flowen— Phogally. 
Boot— TimL 


Balnnja, 

Berwaja,  .         „         „ 

Phok  or  Phog.  Ois-Ikdus. 

The  shoots  of  this  moderately-sized  shrub  are 
greedily  eaten  by  goats  and  camels ;  the  wood  is 
used  as  fuel ;  and  in  Bikanir  the  twigs  are  much 
used  for  huts  and  for  linings  of  shallow  wells. 
In  the  Cis-Sutlej  and  Southern  Panjab,  the  fallen 


CALONYCTION  RGXBURGHII. 

flowers  are  used  as  largely  as  in  Muxaifargnrh 
for  food;  they  are  made  into  bread,  or  are 
cooked  with  gbi,  and  eaten  as  a  relish. — Stewart; 
Powell. 

CALLINICUS,  a  surname  of  the  second  Seleu- 
cus,  B.C.  246,  and  the  fourth  of  the  Syrian  rulerB 
after  Alexander.     See  Greeks. 

CALLIOPSIS,  a  genus  of  flowering  plsnts, 
esteemed  in  India.  In  sowing,  dig  and  piuverise 
18  inches  deep;  give  abundance  of  manure. 
Water  before  sowing ;  sow  thinly,  and  press,  and 
cover  with  fine  sand — Riddell. 

CALLISTEPHUS  CHINENSIS.  Cass.  Chinese 
star.  Several  other  species  are  named  by  Voigt 
as  having  been  grown  near  Calcutta. — Voigt 

CALLISTHENES,  as  the  friend  of  Alexander, 
was  permitted  access  to  the  Babylonish  records. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Dabistan,  that  Callisthenes 
sent  to  his  uncle  a  technical  system  of  k)gic 
(Nyaya),  which  was  the  basis  of  the  Aristoteliaa 
system.    See  Babylon ;  Calendar. 

CALLITRIS  QUADRIVALVIS.     VenL 
Thuja  artiottlata,  V^f.        |  Jointed  Arbor  vitie.  Bno. 

The  plant  coppices  readily,  and  is  largely  used 
for  fuel ;  its  roots  furnish  the  beautifully-grained 
Citrus  wood  for  ornamental  work.  It  produces 
the  juniper  reein  or  sandarach  of  commerce. 

CALLOCEPHALGN  GALEATUM,  the  Ganga 
cockatoo  of  Australia. 

CALLUCA,  an  ancient  commentator  of  the 
Yedas.  His  era  is  not  known,  but  he  lived  at 
a  time  when  the  religious  views  were  on  the 
change. 

CALNEH,  an  ancient  town,  on  the  site  of 
which  it  is  supposed  that  Ctesiphon  was  built 

CALOEE  or  Caloaie.  Sumatran.  The 
Rheea,  China  grass,  Boehmeria  nivea. 

CALOENAS  NICOBARICUS,  the  Kicobar 
pigeon,  is  of  great  size  and  splendouT.  Its 
appearance  and  habits  exhibit  a  near  approach  to 
the  gallinaceous  birds.  It  lives  chiefly  on  the 
ground,  runs  with  great  swiftness,  and  flies  up 
into  a  tree  when  disturbed.  Its  neet  is  of  the 
rude  platform  construction  usual  among  the 
pigeon  family.  Eggs  are  white. — MacgiUivray's 
Voyage^  i  p.  244 ;  Jerdon. 

CALOMEL,  the  Shwui-yin-fen  and  Hung-fen- 
kin^-fen  of  the  Chinese.  A  chloride  of  mercury 
used  in  medicine  by  European  and  native  medical 
practitioners.  It  is  known  in  India  as  Raskapur, 
but  this  is  rarely  free  from  soluble  corrosive  sub- 
limate, which  is  often  present  in  poisonoua  pro- 
portions, unfitting  such  for  medicinal  use.  It  is 
largely  made  by  the  Chinese. — Powell. 

CALONYCTION  GRANDIFLORUM.     Choisy. 


Convolvulus  latiflonis, 

Desr. 
0.  grandiflomi,  Linn. 

Moon  flower,  .  .  Eno.  { 
Munda  villi,  .  Maleal.  ' 
Alanga,    .    .     .     SiNOH. 


Ipomoaa  latiflora,  Jiom. 
and  SchuU. 


Naffa-muahatei, 
VuladambQ, ,  . 
Naga-rama-katti, 


Tam. 
TM. 
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This  beautiful  creeper  was  introduced  into  the 
East,  from  the  West  Indies.  Its  large  pure  white 
blossoms  open  at  sunset  and  fade  at  daylight 
Its  seeds,  when  young,  are  eaten. — O^Sh, 

CALONYCTION  ROXBURGHIL     G.  Don. 

Ipomoea  gxandiflora,  JRoxb.f  Jiheede, 

Nway-ka-swoon  a  I  Chandnee,    •     .     .  Hisno. 

phyoo,    .    .    .    BURM.  I  Pandlti  vankaia^     .     Tu. 

A  large-flowered  species,  whose  snowy  blossom* 


CALONYCTION  SPKCIOSUM. 


CALOPHYLLUM  ELATUM. 


open  at  Banaet  and  ahat  at  daylight    It  is  some- 
timeB  carried  over  arboon  and  pandals.    It  is 

'  Tbe  white  moon-flower,  inch  m  shows 

On  Serendib's  high  crags  to  those 

Who  near  the  isle  at  evening  sail, 

Scenting  her  clove  trees  in  we  gaie.'— ifasoii. 

CALONYCTION  SPECIOSUM.     ChoUy. 
IpoDKBa  bona  noz,  Liniu     \  Hunda  Yalli,  Van  Rkeede, 
ThU  ipeciea  is  seen  in  European  gardens. 
CALOPHYLLUM    (from   the    Greek    Kaloe, 
beautifal,  and  PhuUon,  a  leaf),  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Garciniaoee.    C. 
angustifolium,  inophyllum,  and  tacamahaca,  grow 
in  S.E.  Asia;    but  in   Southern  India  several 
spedea  have  not  as  yet  been  determined.    They 
furnish  useful  timber, — C.  angustifolium  yielding 
one  of  the  poon  spars  of  commerce,  and  G.  calaba, 
the  East  Indian  tacamahaca,  though  0.  inophvUum 
ii  also  quoted  as  the  tacamahaca  tree.     In  Tenas- 
aerim  the  house  carpenters  often  use  the  timber 
of  a  species  of  calophyllum,  which  also  furnishes 
span.     A  species  of  the  Poona  marum  is  a  large 
tree  common  in  the  Western  Ghats  of  peninsular 
India.    Its  wood  is  much  used  in  house,  and  to 
some  extent  in  ship  building.    C.  angustifolium 
ROWS  in  Penang;  C.  Blumii,  Wight^  in  Java ;  C. 
Bormanni,  in  Ceylon ;  C.  decipiens,  in  Travancore 
C.  longifoiium,  in  Bombay ;  C.  Moonii,  in  Ceylon 
C.  polyanthum,  Wall.^  in  the  Khassya  mountains 
G.  tacamahaca,  in  Madagascar  and  the  Seychelles  _ 
C.  tomentosnm,  Wiyht^  in  Ceylon.    C.  amoenum^ 
WqU.^  b  a  timber  tree  of  the  Andaman  Islands. 
€.  bhitagor  grows  in  the  Moluccas.     C.  brac- 
teatam,  TAtr.,  a  trreat  tree  growing  in  the  Saffra- 
gam  dbtrict  of  Ceylon  by  the  sides  of  streams, 
at  no  great  elevation.    C.  Burmanni,  Wight^  Illust. 
i.  129,  grows  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  and  at  no  great  elevation.      C.  cunei- 
folimn,  TAir.,  a  great  tree,  grows  in  Ceylon  at  an 
eleTation  of  8000  to  4000  feet  at  Madamahane- 
wera.      C.  Moonii,  Wight,  Illust,  i.  129,  Domba 
keena-gasa,  Singh.,  a  great  tree  of  the  Ceylon 
foreata,  in  the  district  between  Galle  and  Ratna- 
pnra;   not  uncommon.      C.  tomentosum,  Wight^ 
JUust,  L  128,  Keena  tel,  SmoH.,  is  a  tree  of 
Ceylon,    growing    abundantly   in    the    Central 
Prorineea,  at  an  elevation  of  8000  to  5000  feet ; 
eommon ;     its   timber   is   valaed   for    building 
pnrpoaea ;  and  the  seeds  are  collected  in  consider- 
ate anantities  for  the  oil  they  contain.    C.  tra- 
penfolium,  7%i0.,  a  great  tree  of  Ceylon  in  the 
Haoaagiria   district,  in   the  Central  Provinces, 
irrowing  at  an  elevation  of  4000  to  5000  feet    C. 
Walkerii,  Wight,  Illust,  i,  a  tree  of  Newera  Ellia, 
Adam*B  Peak,  and  other  of  the  most  elevated  parts 
of  Ceylon.     An  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of 
thia  and  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  which  is 
leed  for  burning. — Thw.  Enum,  PI,  Zeyl.  i.  p.  51 ; 
Chaisy  ;  Roxh, ;  Voigt :  Mason ;  Gamole, 

CALOPHYLLUM  ACUMINATUM.  Wal- 
lombe,  Singh.  A  tree  of  the  western  parts  of 
^ejlon,  the  timber  of  which  is  used  for  common 
looae-bnildiitt  purposes.  A  cubic  foot  weighs 
9  pounda.     ft  lasts  20  yeara.— Afr.  Mendis. 

dALOPHYLLUM  ANGUSTIFOLIUM,  Rox- 
usykj  ia  said  to  be  a  tree  of  Penang,  and  to  occur 
loo  in  Coorg,  Mysore,  Canara,  and  along  the 
hata,  northwards  to  Sawtmtwari,  but  rarely  of 
ay  great  aiie  beycHid  the  Kne  of  the  Nilcoond 
bmt.  It  ia  here  that,  aoo<Nrd]ng  to  Dr.  Cieghom, 
x»  sfNtfa  are  obtained  fiom  this  tree.   Dr.  Gibson 
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also  says  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  poon 
span  are  furnished  by  Calophyllum  angustifolium, 
which  is  a  magnificent  tree  in  the  ravines  of  the 
Southern  Ghats.  In  habit  and  appearance  it  is 
totally  distinct  from  C.  inophyllum.  He  says  that 
it  is  from  the  inland  forests  of  Canara,  backed  as 
these  are  by  those  of  Coorg  to  the  east,  that  the 
supply  of  poon  spars  is  principally  drawn.  In 
1850  Dr.  Wight  was  satisfied  that  Dillenia  penta- 
gynia  is  a  tree  which  furnishes  poon  spars. — 
Drs,  Gibson,  Cleghorn,  and  Wight;  Mr.  Rohde's 
MSS.;  Dr,  Roxburgh;  Tredgold ;  Markham,  p. 
452.    See  Poon. 

CALOPHYLLUM  CALABA.  Linn.  Calaba 
tree. 

0.  apnriam,  Chmsy,  I  G.  apetalum,  WiUd, 

C.  caUbioides,  Q,  Don,        \  C.  Wightiana,  Wall, 
Bubbe  mara,  .    .    .  Can.    Gorrukeenee,  .    .  Singh. 
Tsiru  panna,  .      BIaleal.  {  Chem  Pinnai, .    .      Tam. 

This  is  a  native  of  the  western  provinces  of 
Ceylon,  of  Travancore.  and  in  Canara  and  Sunda; 
it  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams, 
chiefly  above  the  ghats,  and  produces  the  true 
East  Indian  tacamahaca  resin.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  60  feet,  and  its  timber  is  used  for 
bullock  carts,  staves,  cask  headings,  house-build- 
ing, and  for  canoes.  Sir  J.  Herschel  seems  to 
think  the  East  Indian  tacamahaca  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  C.  inophyllum,  for  he  says  specimens 
obtained  from  C.  inophyllum,  the  tacamahaca  of 
Ceylon,  are  desirable  m  order  to  aid  pharmaoolo- 
gists  in  accurately  determining  Uie  tacamahaca 
of  European  commerce.  —  HersdieVs  Manual  of 
Scienti^fic  Enquiry,  p.  414;  Dr,  O'Shaughnessy ; 
Mr,  Mendis;  Dr,  Gibson;  W.  and  A.  p.  103. 

CALOPHYLLUM  DECIPIENS.     Wight. 

Yar.  »,  Follis  obovato-oblongis,  basi  rotun* 
datis,  grows  in  the  Ambagamowa  district 

Yar.  fi,  Foliis  cordato  -  orbiculatis,  grows  at 
Hinidun  Corle,  at  an  elevation  of  1000  to  2000 
leet—lliw.  En.  PI.  Zeyl  i.  p.  51;  Wight,  Ic.  128. 

CALOPHYLLUM  ELATUM.    Bedd. 
G.  tomentosum,  Wighiy  Hooker, 
Poongoo,      .    Akimallt.  |  Poon,  Poone,  .  Malabas. 
Sin  Poone,   .    .     S.  Can.  | 

A  very  large,  straight  tree,  with  numerous 
longitudinal  cnicks  down  the  bark.  Grows 
abundantly  in  most  of  the  moist  ghat  forests  or 
sholas  on  the  western  ooast  from  Canara  down  to 
Cape  Comorin,  and  in  similar  forests  on  the  lower 
Puln^s,  Anamallai,  Coorg,  Mysore,  and  the 
SirumaUai  It  ia  never  found  in  dry,  deciduous 
forests.  Colonel  Beddome  says  it  vidds  the  poon 
spar  of  commerce.  Thousanda  of  these  trees  have 
lately  been  destroyed  by  the  axe  of  coffee-i^anters 
in  Malabar,  Coorg,  and  Travancore;  quantities  still 
remain,  but  chiefly  in  very  inaccessible  places.  In 
the  ghat  forests  of  South  Canara  they  are  felled 
by  the  Forest  Department,  and  floated  down 
rivers  to  the  coast  depots ;  but  the  demand  for  the 
article  does  not  seem  great,  though  many  years 
ago  a  single  fine  spar  has  fetch^  as  much  as 
£.  1000.  The  wood  is  scarcely  known,  except  as 
a  spar,  though  it  is  occasionally  used  for  building 
ana  bridge -work  by  planters;  it  is  reddish, 
coarse-grained,  but  ornamental.  The  tree  haa 
never  been  planted,  and  would  not  succeed  except 
in  the  moist  forests  on  the  mountains  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1000  to  4000  feet;  it  flowers  in  January 
and  February,  and  the  seed  falls  early  in  the 
rains,  and  germinates  freely  in  the  dense  shade  of 


CALOPHYLLUM  INOPHYLLUM. 

the  Bhola  forests.  This  tree  was  for  some  yean 
supposed  to  be  the  Calophyllum  angustifoliuin  of 
Roxbui^h,  which  is  from  the  Prince  of  Wales* 
Island.— -Be/Zdome,  FL  Sylv.  p.  2. 
CALOPHYLLUM  INOPHYLLUM 


C.  bintagor,  Boxb, 
Phung-nyei, .  .  .  BURM. 
Wuma  man,  .  .  Can. 
Alexandrian  laurel,  Eno. 
Undi ;  Sultana  chaznpa, 

HiKD. 


Linn. 

Balaamaxia  inopbyllum,  L, 

Ponna,     .    .    .   BCaijbal. 

Domba  Qaw,    .    .  Singh. 

Tamanu, .     .    .      TAHITI. 

Pinne  maram,  .    .     Tav. 

Punnaga chettu,  .  .Tel. 
This  beaatiful  tree,  with  an  appropriate  name, 
grows  in  the  western  part  of  Ceylon,  where  it  is 
employed  for  masts  and  cross  sticks  of  Yettra 
dhonies  and  fishing  boats,  and  poles  of  bullock 
carts.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  40  pounds.  In  the 
alpine  forests  it  attains  a  great  size,  and  it  fur- 
nishes pari  of  the  poon  spars  so  valuable  for 
shipping.  This  grows  to  a  considerable  size  on 
the  Ma&bar  coast,  but  is  a  still  larger  tree  on  the 
island  of  Balambangan  and  along  the  shores  of 
Banguey  and  Sampamnangio,  where  it  has  got  the 
names  of  Palo-Maria  and  Dancawn.  It  is  also 
common  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  where,  as  in 
Malabar,  the  natives  prepare  oil  from  its  fruit. 
Near  the  Burman  monasteries  this  fragrant- 
flowered  calophvUum  is  occasionally  seen.  It  is 
in  flower  and  fruit  most  part  of  the  year;  it 
grows  well  in  sandy  tracts  close  to  the  sea, 
where  few  others  thrive;  it  is  rare  at  a  distance 
from  the  coast.  It  yields  fruit  twice  a  year, 
in  March  and  September,  and  fre(]^uent]y  attains 
the  age  of  300  years.  It  is  cultivated  in  Java 
for  the  mke  of  its  shade  and  the  fragrance  of 
Its  flowers,  and  there  the  wood  is  much  used  in 
house,  and  to  some  extent  in  ship,  building.  Mr. 
Dalrymple  tells  us  that  no  tree  is  superior  to  this 
for  knees  and  crooked  timber.  A  resin  is  obtained 
from  the  roots  and  trunk,  said  by  some  authorities 
to  be  identical  with  the  tacamahaca  of  the  isle  of 
Bourbon.  The  flowers  have  the  odour  of  migno- 
nette. The  seeds  yield  about  60  per  cent,  of 
their  weight  of  oiL  In  the  Samoan  islands,  the 
large  ava  bowl  is  made  from  the  tamanu,  C. 
inophyllum,  and  occupies  a  conspicuous  place. — 
Roxh,;  Copt,  Elphinstone  Erskine^  Islands  of  the 
Wegtem  Pacific,  p.  46;  Drs,  Wight^  Gibson^ 
Mamm,  AinslU^  0*Shaughnessy;  Eng,  Cyc;  Vcigt; 
ThwaiteSf  i.  51 ;  Bennetj  i.  112;  Seentan.  See  Oils. 
CALOPHYLLUM  LONGIFOLIUM.  M'CL 
Tha-ra-bi,  Bitrm.  In  Pegn  this  is  found  near  towns, 
together  with  two  other  species  of  the  same  genus, 
which  are  of  smaller  growth.  It  is  abundant  in 
Mergui,  Tavoy,  and  in  lesser  quantities  near  the 
Attaran  river  and  its  feeders.  Maximum  girth,  8 
cubits ;  maximum  length,  22|  feet  When  seasoned 
it  sinks  in  water.  It  has  a  red  wood,  adapted  to 
cabinetmaking,  and  is  there  used  for  planking, 
masts,  and  yiurds  of  junks;  it  is  excellent  for 
helves.  Strongly  recommended  to  make  models. 
-^Dr.  M'deOand:  Captain  Dance, 
CALOPHYLLUM WIGHTIANUM.  WalL^Cat. 


0.  calobaies,  (?.  Don. 
0.  oalaba,  lAnn,^  in  part. 


O.  ipDriuni,  Choitif, 
C.  apetalum,  Willde. 
C.  decipiena,  W,  Ic, 

Colonel  Beddome  unites  all  these  as  the  Kal- 
Poon  of  S.  Canara,  a  middling-sized  tree,  common 
near  the  banks  of  riven  on  the  western  sides  of 
the  Madras  Presidency ;  in  S.  Caoara  it  is  very 
common,  and  its  timber  is  much  esteemed ;  is  of 
a  red  colour,  very  hard  and  heavy,  and  valuable 
for  engineering  parpo8es.--B«</cfo9ne,  p.  90, 


CALOTROPIS  GIGANTEA. 

CALORNIS  METALLICA,  the  metallic  starliDg 
of  the  Aru  Islands. 
CALOSANTHES  INDICA.    Blume,  W.  I. 
Spathodea  Indloa. 


Tatillar«afli,.  .  .Sn&H. 
Achi  maram :  Vanga,  Tam. 
Dundilapu  chettu,  .  Tn. 
Pam-pena  ohettu, 


Bi^nonia  Indica,  BoxIk 

, ,  pentandra,  Lour, 
Pana  wood,  Asolo-Tait. 
KhyoongSha,  .  .  Burm. 
Shiona,  ....  Hind. 
Aulantha,     .    .   Malbal. 

This  tree  grows  in  Ceylon,  Coimbatore.  through- 
out the  Konkans,  in  Mahim,  and  the  jungles  of 
Kandesh.  Dr.  Wight  mentions  that  it  is  said  to 
be  a  very  soft  and  juicy  wood,  of  no  value.— Dr. 
Wight,  Vmgt,  Thtcaites.    See  Bignonia  Indies. 

CALOTES,  a  genus  of  reptiles  of  the  family 
Agamidae ; 

0.  ▼errioolor,  Paud,  C^lon,  Slnd,  Martaban. 

O.  myitaoeos,  D.  and  r.,  Oeylon,  Mergui. 

O.  Emma,  Orajf,  Mergni,  MartaMn. 

C.  opbiomaohoB,  Merr.,  S.  India,  O^loo,  Niooban. 

C.  nemorioola,  Jerd.,  Neilgherriea. 

C.  gigas,  Myth,  Mirzapur,  Neilgberriea. 

C.  tncarinotus,  Sl}fth^  Darjiline. 

0.  platyoopa,  Blyih,  Khaasya  Hills. 

G.  Mana,  Oraiif,  Khaasya  mils. 

0.  Bouaoii,  D.  amd  B„  India. 

C.  uigrilatria,  Petert. 

The  ^een  oalotes  of  Ceylon,  in  length  about 
twelve  mches,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  dark 
streaks  about  the  head,  is  as  brilliant  as  the 
purest  emerald  or  malachite.  C.  versicolor  and 
C.  ophiomachus  possess  in  a  remarkable  d^r^e 
the  faculty  of  changing  their  hue.  The  head  and 
neck,  when  the  animal  is  irritated  or  hastily 
swallowing  its  food,  become  of  a  brilliant  red 
(whence  the  latter  species  has  acquired  the  name 
of  the  ^  blood-sucker '),  whilst  the  usual  tint  of 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  converted  into  pale 
yellow.  The  sitana,  and  a  number  of  othen, 
exhibit  similar  phenomena. 

Dr.  Jerdon  obtained  at  Sagur  a  new  species  of 
calotes,  with  enormous  head,  short  and  thick  body, 
the  tail  not  exceeding  the  body  in  length,  and  ths 
toes  also  short  and  strong. 

Calotes  Rouxi  (?)  Dumeril  and  Bibron.  Three 
adult  specimens,  and  another  half -grown,  wen 
forwarded  by  Dr.  Kelaart  from  Nevrera  Elia,  in 
Ceylon.  They  accord  fully  with  the  deacriptioii 
as  regards  structure ;  but  the  oolourine  is  remark 
able,  and  difiPerent  again  from  that  of  Ut.  Jerdon'i 
supposed  C.  Rouxi  of  S.  India. — Tenneni^  p.  277 
Jour.  B,  A,  S. 

CALOTROPIS  GIGANTEA.    Brown. 
Yar.  a.  Alba  or  white.        |  Yar.  b,  Lilicina  or  blae^ 
a.  White  yariety. 

Asclepias  gigantea,  Linn. 
Aahur,     .    . 
Shwet  Akund, 
Bowi, .    .    . 
Mai-ob,    .     . 
Yokada,  .    . 
Bed-ul-Asbar, 
Kereher, .    . 
Gigantic  swaUow  wort. 
Madar,  Akund,    .    Hind. 

Calotropis    is    a    genus 
natural  oraer  Aaclepiacee. 


.  Abab. 

.    BSNO. 

Boxsat. 
.  Burm. 
.     Can. 

.  BOTPT. 
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Terika,  Srika,  . 
Belerika  (white), . 
Arka,  Mandarm,    .  SkAsac 
Sri-ai-Taurkam,    .         „ 
Moodu-warUy   .     .    Sikoe 
YeUa  yeream  ( wldte),  Tae 
Telia  JiUedu,       „         TSL 
BaehajiUedu,.     .'     .      „ 
Nalla  jilledu  (pufple),  „ 

of  plaints  of  tbi 
The  snecies  prodofli 
useful  flbres,  a  cotton  wocrf,  an  acrid  joicstt,  a  gutii 
percha  like  substance,  and  a  manna.  Tfaioe  qweia 
are  met  with  all  over  Southern  Aab,  but  C 
gigantea  is  that  oommon  in  the  Mmtfaem,  and  G 
Hamiltonii  in  the  northern  parts,  and  C  pcoosi 
grows  in  Persia  and  Syria  (Yoigt^  p.  5iO).  A 
gigantea  is,  by  the  Hindiu,  held  aaered  to  Stia 


CALOTROPIS  GIGANTEA. 


CALPICARPUM  ROXBURGHII. 


ftB  budg  also  form  one  of  tbe  five  flowen  on  the 
darts  with  which  Kama,  the  Indian  god  of  love,  is 
Bttppoeed  to  pierce  the  hearts  of  mortals ; 

*  InfantB  winged,  who  mirthful  throw 
Shaft!  rofe-tipped  from  nectareom  bow.* 

Sir  William  Jones  refers  to  it  in  his  hymn  to 
Kama  Deva. 

The  rope  is  called  Lamb-dor,  Hind.,  Toondee 
coir,  Tam.,  Galum  taroo,  Tel.  It  will  grow 
in  barren  places,  and  it  has  been  suggestecL  to 
plant  it  as  a  barrier  to  drift  sands.  It  yields 
a  kind  of  manna  called  Shakar-al-ashur,  also 
Ak  or  Madar  ka  shakar  (sugar).  Its  milky 
juice  has  been  prepared  like  caoutchouc  and  gutta 
percha,  and  yields  50  per  cent  It  is  evaporated 
in  a  shallow  dish,  either  in  the  sun  or  in  the 
shade ;  when  dry,  it  may  be  worked  up  in  hot 
water  with  a  woodea  kneader,  as  this  process 
removes  the  acridity  of  the  gum.  It  becomes  im- 
mediately flexible  in  hot  water,  but  hardens  in 
cold  water ;  is  soluble  iu  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
readily  t^es  impressions.  It  is,  however,  a  con- 
dnctor  of  electricity.  The  wood  is  white,  tolerably 
bard  and  close-grained,  and  grows  to  a  girth  of  12 
inches.  It  is  n^d  for  gunpowder  charcoal,  and  by 
irework  manufacturers.  The  silky  down  of  the 
pods  ia  Qsed  by  the  natives  on  the  Madras  side  in 
making  a  soft  cotton-like  thread.  It  is  suscep- 
tible of  being  spun  into  the  finest  vam  for  cambric, 
and  has  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  a  light 
■ibstitute  for  flannel  by  Messrs.  ThreBher  & 
Gknnle  of  London.  It  works  well  with  either 
eSk  or  cotton.  It  is  also  being  tried  bv  Messrs. 
Cowan  &  Co.  of  Edinburgh  as  a  material  for  paper. 
In  1856  Major  Hollings  exhibited  carpets  manu- 
factured in  the  jail  at  Shahpur  in  the  Panjab 
from  Uie  follicle  in  the  seed-pod.  He  mentioned 
that  Uie  manipulation  of  the  floss  was  precisely 
the  same  as  cotton.  A  carpet  7  feet  by  3^  feet 
cost  Ra.  7.  Fibres  are  prepared  from  the  stem  and 
branches.  These  are  dried  in  the  sun  for  24-  or 
36  hours,  when  they  are  taken  up  and  the  bark 
peeled  from  the  wooden  parts,  and  tbe  greenish- 
colonred  fibres  gathered.  A  night's  bleaching 
whitens  them. 

The  cleaned  fibres  are  one  of  the  bowstring 
bemp  of  India.  This  fibre  possesses  most  of  the 
qnahties  of  flax,  and  can  be  worked  with  the  same 
machinery,  as  it  splits  to  almost  any  degree  of 
fineness  with  the  hackle,  and  bean  dressiug  and 
beating:  well.  It  was  used  by  wealthy  natives 
for  making  strong  cloths,  cambrics,  and  lawns ; 
and  it  is  emplov»i  for  fishing  Hues,  nets,  gins, 
bowstrings,  and  tiger  traps.  It  does  not  rot 
resdQy  in  water.  It  is  even  considered  better 
adapted  for  cloth  than  for  cordage.  The  strength 
exceeds  that  of  all  other  vegetable  substances,  as 
the  following  experiments  made  at  Goimbatore, 
jf  a  three-strand  }  inch  rope,  will  show : — 

L.  Coir,  Goods  nncifera^  ^  stwtained  224  Iha. 

t  TooVbj  Manje«,  Hibiacus  cannabinus,    „  290  „ 

L   Marool,  Sanaeviera  Zeylanica,         .      „  816  „ 

L   CottoDi  Goaaypinm  herhaoenm,      .      ,,  846  „ 

c   ChiSSbalay  nar,  Agaire  Amerieana,  .     „  862  „ 

L  Jwnupnm  or  Sana,  Oroiolarea  jimeeai  „  407  „ 

.   Teccmn  oar,  Galotropia  gigantaa,   .      „  552  „ 

Its  fibte  is  valued  at  £30  to  £85  a  ton.  The 
alficles  are  sapposed  by  some  to  be  the  apple  of 
lodon*  Its  JQice  and  the  powdered  bark  of  its 
jaim  hare  long  been  employed  as  alteratives  by 
■e  natireB  of  India  in  leprosy  and  other  eotaneons 


affections,  also  in  syphilitic  ailments,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  active  properties.  Dr.  Duncan 
obtained  from  it  a  principle  which  he  called 
Mudarine.  In  Arabic  authors  on  Materia  Medica 
it  is  even  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Greeks.  The  leaves,  smeared  with  oil,  are  used  in 
rheumatism. —  Wight* s  Contributions ;  Hooker ^  Him, 
JoMm.  i.  86 ;  Royh,  Him.  Bot.  275 ;  Drs,  Riddell, 
Hunter^  Mason,  O'Shanqknesty^  p.  43;  Wight  in 
M.  E,  Reports  o/*  1867 ;  E&yle,  Fib.  PL ;  Simmands, 
Com.  Prod. ;  Burton^  iii.  122 ;  Jour,  Agri^Hort 
Socy,  of  India,  viii.  107,  226.     See  Carbon. 

CALOTROPIS  HERBACEA.     Carey, 
Aflolepias  herbaeea,  Roscb.      \  Ohota  Akunda,  Hind. 

The  roots  are  employed  to  make  gunpowd^ 
charcoid.  The  stem  yields  useful,  strong  fibres, 
and  the  white,  silk-like  material  of  the  pods  has 
been  successfully  mixed  with  silk. —  Voigt;  M.  B, 
Proceedinqa, 

CALOTROPIS  PROCERA.    R.  Brotcn, 


C.  Hamiltonii,  W. 
AAolepias  prooera,  Ait 

Aka,  Madar, .  .  .  Hind. 
Spulmei,  .  .  .  Panjab. 
Spalmak, 


0.  gignntea,  Andr. 

C.  WaUiohii,  W.  Chntr. 

Pajihkand,     .    .   PanjaB. 
Nallajilleda, 
Jilledu,      .    .    .     Tub. 


This  grows  in  Palestine,  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  in 
Hindustan,  the  Peninsula  of  India,  Pesbawur,  and 
the  Panjab,  is  quite  arboreous,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  and  in  Sind  four  and  five  feet  in  girth.  The 
bark  is  stripped  and  made  into  halters  for  cattle, 
ropes,  nettingf  twine,  and  fishing  lines,  all  durable. 
The  silky  floss  of  its  follicles  is  used  for  pillowa 
A  manna,  Shakar-al-Ashur  and  Shakar-at-Tighal, 
obtained  from  it,  is  sold  in  the  shops.  Its  acrid 
iuice  is  applied  to  cutaneous  ailments  and  in 
leprosy,  and  is  used  by  Raj  pats  to  poison  their 
infant  daughters.  The  fresh  bark  of  the  root, 
also  the  powder  of  the  root,  are  likewise  used  in 
leprosy.  The  bark  of  the  root  and  the  dried  milk 
possess  similar  properties  to  those  of  the  G. 
gigahtea ;  it  is,  however,  far  inferior  as  an  emetic 
remedy.  •  According  to  Dr.  Wallioh,  -this  and  CX, 
gigantea*  are  the  same  species.  The  insect  that 
causes  the  manna  is  called  GaHtgul. — RoyU,  IIL 
Ind.  Bot  p.  276 ;  0'iS».  p.  464 ;  Stewart;  PotceU, 

CALPA.  Saksk.  Creation  or  formation.  In 
Hindu  theogony,  at  the  end  of  every  calpa  (crea- 
tion), all  things  are  re-absorbed  in  the  deity,  who, 
in  the  interval  of  another  creation,  reposes  himself 
on  the  serpent  sesha  (duration),  who  is  also 
termed  ananta  (endless).  Agni  eavami,  in  Hindn 
mythology,  is  one  of  the  14  patriarchs  who  preside 
successively  over  the  14  Manwantara  of  the  calpa, 
^Warren's  Kala  Sanhita,  p.  811. 

CALPENTYN  ISLAND,  south  of  Cordiva,  is 
a  spit  of  sand  which  runs  off  the  Oevlon  shore  on 
the  west  coast,  and  extends  from  fat.  V  86'  to 
8°  16'  N.  The  fort  is  in  lat.  8*  14'  20*  N.,  and 
long.  79''  46'  E.  A  statue  of  St  Anne  is  on  its 
N.E.  end.  .  The  people  are  industrious ;  coltivate 
the  coooanut,  and  gather  Calpentyn  moss  and 
the  orchilla  weed.  In  the  Qobb,  or  lake  behind 
tbe  peninsula,  there  is  an  extraordinary  abnndanoe 
of  fish,  which  are  dried  and  exported.  Sharks' fins, 
trepang,  and  turtle  are  also  sold.  The  long  tongue 
of  Wd  on  the  soath  almost  touches  the  main. 

CALPI,  a  Hindu  astronomical  term  of 
4,8^,000,000  years.    See  Oalpa. 

CALPICARPUM  ROXBURGHIL        G,  Don, 
Cerbera  fructioosa ;  periwinkle  tree. 
Sa-lat,    ....    BUBM.  I  Outti  gannerti,  .    .    Tkl. 
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CALTURA. 


CAMALA  DEVI. 


A  handsome  flowering  ehrub,  atmoet  constantly 
covered  with  blossoms  like  those  of  the  rosy 
periwinkle,  Yinca  rosea,  but  larger  and  faintly 
f ragran  t. — Mason, 

CALTURA,  a  small  sea-coast  town  in  Ceylon, 
in  lat.  80""  4'  £.,  long.  G''  12^  N.  A  favourite  resort 
of  the  Dutch  and  British. 

CALUMBA  ROOT.    Cooculns  palmatus,  D.  C. 
Jateorrbiza  oalumba  and  J.  palmata.  Mien, 

A  plant  of  east  tropical  Africa,  which  was  first 
made  known  as  a  medicioe  by  F.  Redi  abont 
1677.  Semedus  mentioned  it  before  1722  among 
medicines  from  India.  In  works  on  Materia 
Medica  in  use  in  India,  it  occurs  by  the  name  of 
Ealumb.  It  grows  wild  in  the  forests  of  Mozam- 
bique and  Oibo  in  Eastern  Africa,  and  got  its 
name  because  it  was  imported  indirectly  through 
Colombo  in  Ceylon. 

CALir\^£R£.  Singh.  A  tree  of  the  northern 
and  eastern  part  of  Ceylon,  furnishing  a  fine  black 
wood,  used  Urgely  for  buildings  and  furniture. 
A  cubic  foot  weighs  .71  lbs.,  and  it  lasts  80  years. 
— Mendis. 

CALYA  or  Cali-naga,  a  serpent  slain  by 
Krishna. 

CALYMERE  POINT,  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
in  lat  10''  18'  N.,  long.  79""  64f  E.,  is  low,  and 
covered  with  cocoanut  trees,  with  two  pagodas 
near  each  other  about  a  mile  inland. — Horgburgk, 

CALYPTOMENA  RAFFLESII,  the  tampoe 
tree  of  Bonieo.  Its  fruit  has  an  agreeable  sub- 
acid flavour,  and  is  largely  eaten.  The  pulp, 
mixed  with  rice  and  fermented,  furnishes  an  intoxi- 
cating drink. 

CALYPTRJEIDJB,  a  family  of  the  mollusca, 
the  bonnet  limpets,  containing  several  recent  and 
fossil  genera,  the  genus  Calyptnea  being  the  cup 
and  saucer  limpet 

CALYPTRANTHES  CARYOPHYLUFOLIA. 
Willdey  Swartz, 

Sugenia  caryophyllifolia,  E.  Jambolana,  Moocb. 
JamooD,  ....  Hind.  I  Nawel  inaram»  .    .  Tail 
Battedombe,     .    Simoh.  ?  |  Neredi  chetta,    .    .    Tel. 

A  large-growing  timber  tree.  The  wood  is 
light,  and  chiefly  used  for  making  grain  measures, 
but  is  also  made  into  carriage  frames,  cots,  etc., 
and  in  Ceylon  for  common  house -building;  a 
cubic  foot  weighs  45  lbs.  The  bark  is  astringent, 
and  is  used  in  decoction  by  the  natives  for 
dysentery.  The  fruit  when  ripe  is  of  a  very  dark 
Durple  colour,  and  about  the  size  of  a  large  cherry, 
in  taste  it  somewhat  resembles  the  sloe,  but  is 
much  sweeter.  A  variety  of  this  tree — 
Oojlajamoon,  .  .  Dux.  t  Yallay  nawel, .  .  .  Tam. 
Sweta  Jemboo, .  .  Sansk.  |  Telia  neredi,  .  .  .  Tel. 
has  a  fruit  nearly  similar  to  it  in  natural  qualities, 
and  has  got  its  names  from  being  of  a  different 
colour  (white). — Riddell ;  Mendis  ;  Ainslie. 

CALYSAOCION  ANGUSTIFOLIA.     Gih8<m. 
Soorpunni, ....  Cam.  |  Koolaiara, ....  Can. 

Grows  in  Canara  and  Sunda,  in  ravines  of  the 
ghats,  and  below  in  sheltered  valleys,  but  is  not 
common  in  N.  Canara  or  Sunda.  The  tree  there 
furnishes  one  of  the  poon  spars.  It  produces  an 
excellent  edible  fruit  It  is  a  tree  which  ought  to 
be  conserved  everywhere,  and  largely  increa^.*— 
Dr,  Gibson. 

CALYSACCION  LONGIFOLIUM.    Roxh. 


Oobroearpoa  longifolins,  SerUh.  et  Book, 
Calophyllnm  longifoUnm,  IFaZ/.,  Cat, 
A|amm«a  longifoua,  B,  H.     ... 


Tha-ia-bi,  .  .  .  Bcrk. 
Taringi,  ....  Can. 
Woondy  (male  tree),MAUR. 
Pooney  (fem.),  .     .       „ 


Snringel, .  • 
G&rdoondy, . 
Gorgoondy,  . 
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A  large  tree  which  grows  in  the  Northern 
Circars,  Konkans,  the  Kennari  jungles,  Malabar, 
and  Western  Mysore.  The  flower-buds,  Nag-ke- 
sur,  are  used  for  dyeing  silk,  and  for  their  violet 
perfume. — Useful  Plants;  Elliofs  Flora  Andhrica ; 
Roxh.;  Beddome. 

CALYSTEGIA  SEPIUM.  Smith.  Siuen-hwa, 
Chinese.  A  large  and  beautiful  plant  of  China, 
one  of  the  Convolvulaceae.  Its  root  is  boiled  and 
eaten  by  the  Chinese. — Smith. 

CALiX,  the  botanical  name  for  the  outer 
covering  of  the  flower  of  a  plant. 

CAMA,  in  Hindu  cosmogony,  the  son  of 
Dharma,  the  first  man. 

CAMA  or  Camadeva,  the  Hindu  god  of  love, 
to  whom  the  last  days  of  spring  are  dedicated. 
There  is  no  city  in  the  E^ast  where  the  adorations 
of  the  sex  to  Camadeva  are  more  fervent  than  in 
Udyapura,  '  the  city  of  the  rising  sun.^    On  the 
13th  and  14th  of  Cneyt  they  sing  hymns  handed 
down  by  the  sacred  bards :   *  Hail,  god  of  the 
flowery  bow  1    Hail,  warrior  with  a  fish  on  thy 
banner !    Hail,  powerful  divinity,  who  causeth  the 
firmness  of  the  sage  to  forsake  him  1 '    *  Glory  to 
Madana,  to  Cama,  the  god  of  gods;  to  him  by 
whom  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Siva,  and  Indra  are  filled 
with  emotions  of  rapture  1 ' — Bhaviskya  Pmrana  ; 
Tod's  Rajasthan.    See  Kama ;  Kammeri  deva. 

CAMA.  Hind.  The  lotus  flower,  Nelumbiiiin 
specioBum.  Camala  or  Camala-devi,  a  name  of 
Lakshmi  as  the  Hindu  goddess  of  prosperity.  See 
Lakahmi. 

CAMACHI-PILLU,  also  TTassina-pUlu.  Tam. 
Andropogon  citratom,  lemon  grass.  Camachi- 
pillu  Tylum,  lemon -grass  oil. 

CAMACH Y A,  a  HiDdu  goddess,  a  form  of  Kali 
in  .her  avenging  character.  Kali  says,  *  By  human 
flesh,  Camachya,  Chandica,  and  Bhairava,  who 
assume  my  shape,  are  pleased  one  thousand  veara^* 

CAMA-CUMPA.  Sansk.  The  vessel  of  desire  ; 
an  ornamental  vase  on  Hindu  temples,  from  which 
grain  is  represented  as  pouring. — Tod.  See  Gum- 
bha-yoni. 

CAMADHENU  or  Surabhi,  a  cow  produced 
from  the  churning  of  the  ocean. 

CAMAHWAJA.  Sansk.  The  banner  of  CnpidI 

CAMALA  DEVI  was  the  wife  of  a  raja  ^ 
Guierat,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  flower  of' 
India.  On  the  fall  of  Nerwalla,  the  capital  ol 
Gujerat,  her  husband  became  a  fugitive^  ani 
Camahi  Devi  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  tt 
Ala -ud- Din's  harem;  and,  attracted  by  her 
beauty,  wit,  and  accomplishmenta,  he  made  her 
his  queen.  Her  fascinations  soothed  that  savagt 
Pathan  in  his  moodiest  hours,  and  influenced  hni 
to  a  lenity  hitherto  unknown  to  him.  H«r 
daughter  Dewala  Devi  had  escaped  with  ha 
father.  Her  reputation  for  beauty  equalled  tlMt 
of  her  mother,  [and  the  son  of  Ram-deo,  the  nji 
of  Deogiri  (Dowlatabad),  had  long  sued  for  he^ 
but  her  father,  proud  of  his  Rajput  origin,  woaH 
not  accent  a  Mahratta,  even  though  a  priooa 
Camala  Devi,  however,  having  ezprasaed  to  Abf\ 
ud-Din  a  wish  to  be  joined  by  her  dandier.  Air' 
ud-Din  sent  a  strong  anuy,  under  a  geaeral,1i^ 
bring  Dewala  Devi  to  Uehli.  In  this  extremity,  kv 
father  accepted  the  Mahifttta  prince,  and  seat  off  kii 
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daughter  toDeogiii  ander  an  escort,  but  the  escort 
was  overtaken,  &e  fair  maiden  seized  and  carried 
to  Dehli,  where  Khizr  Khan,  the  son  of  Ala-ud- 
Bm,  married  her.  Their  union  was  very  happy, 
and  the  poet  Khusra  praised  them.  But  Khizr 
Khan's  eyes  were  put  out  by  Cafoor.  A  few 
years  from  the  deatn  of  Ala-ud-Din,  the  throne 
d  Ddili  was  fill^  by  a  converted  Hindu,  who 
filled  the  capital  with  Hindu  troops,  put  to  death 
all  the  survivors  of  Ala-ud-Din's  family,  and 
transferred  Dewala  Devi  to  his  own  zanana. 

CAMALAPBABHU,  a  title  of  Vishnu. 

CAMALAPUR,  a  large  village  32  miles  north- 
west from  Bellary.  Iron  ore  from  the  neighbour- 
ing hills  is  laj-gely  smelted  here. 

CAMABI,  according  to  Abul  Ghazi,  one  of  the 
ei|^t  sons  of  Japhet,  whence  the  Camari,  Cim- 
nierii,  or  Cimbri.  The  Oamari  are  one  of  the 
Baura  tribes,  or  sun-worshippers  of  Saurashtra ; 
claim  descent  from  Garuda,  the  bird  god  of 
Yisbsu  (who  aided  Rama  to  the  discovery  of 
£ta),  aikd  the  Macaia  or  crocodile ;  and  date  the 
fahoJous  conception  from  that  event,  and  their 
original  abode  from  Sauoodra  Bate,  or  island  of 
Saneodra.  Whether  to  the  Dioscorides  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  this  name  was  given, 
evidently  corrupted  from  Sanc'ha-dwara  to  So- 
cotia,  need  not  be  inquired  into  here.  Like  the 
isle  in  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Outch,  it  is  the 
dwara  or  portal  to  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  and  the 
pearl  shell  (sanc'ha)  there  abounds.  This  tribe 
deduce  their  origin  from  Rama's  expedition,  and 
allege  that  their  crocodile  mother  landed  them 
-whoe  they  still  reside.  They  seem  to  be  a 
Si^thic  race  from  Sakadwipa  and  the  Dasht-i- 
Kapchak,  and,  like  the  Takshak.  Jit,  Kat'hi,  and 
Hun,  have  entered  India  from  the  north-west. — 
Toifs  Rajasthan,  L  p.  604. 

GAMBALU,  an  ancient  name  of  China. 

CAMBAY,  in  bug.  72**  51'  E.,  and  lat.  22**  5' 
K.,  in  Gajerat,  is  at  the  head  of  the  bay  which 
bears  its  name,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Mahi, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Sabarmati  on  the 
west,  and  the  Mahi  on  the  east.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  town  in  which  Zarmonachegas  was  born. 
Maroo  Polo  travelled  through  it  at  the  close 
of  the  Idth  century,  when  on  his  return  to 
Europe.  Cambay  or  Khambhat  is  the  capital  of  a 
feodaUny  state  ruled  by  a  Mahomedan  family  of 
Idoghol  descent,  and  of  the  Shiah  sect  In  1875 
its  aiea  was  estimated  at  350  square  miles,  and 
ts  population  at  175,000.  Cambay  town  has 
)S,7U9  souls.  Near  the  town,  skirting  the  shore 
>f  the  gnlf,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Mahi  and 
^barmati  rivers,  are  vast  tracts  of  salt  marsh- 
aod,  sabmerged  at  high  spring  tides.  The  popu- 
ation  ooDsists  of  Mahoroedans,  Jains,  and  Parsees, 
prith  the  wild  tribes  of  Koli  and  Wagri,  and  the 
aognages  spoken  are  Gujerati  and  Hindustani. 
The  name  is  from  Khambha-tirth  or  Stambha- 
irth,  the  pool  of  Mahadeva.  Vikramaditya  is 
aid  to  have  been  bom  here. 

Cambay  Gulf  is  formed  by  the  coast  of 
l^ajerat  on  the  west,  and  the  Peninsula  of  India 
n  the  east,  and  ertends  due  north  80  miles, 
eiQK  <^ut  3  miles  wide  at  its  entrance.  In 
rd.inary  springs  the  rise  and  fall  is  25  feet 
uraA  lies  at  the  eastern  point  of  the  gulf.  The 
ulf  receives  the  two  rivers  Tapti  and  Nerbadda. 
-/>»/>.  Gaz, 
Camhay  Stones. — In  1503,  Lewes  Uertomenes, 


a  learned  gentleman  of  Rome  (See  As.  Soc. 
Jl.  1824,  vol.  xviii.),  says,  *In  this  region  is 
also  a  mountain  where  the  onyx  stone,  commonly 
called  the  cornelian,  is  found ;  and  not  far  from 
this,  another,  where  chalcedony  and  diamond  are 
found.*  It  was  visited  in  1623  by  Pietro  de  la 
Valle.  Captain  Hamilton,  who  visited  Cambay 
in  1681,  says,  *The  cornelian  and  agate  stones 
are  found  in  this  river,  and  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  Of  cornelian  they  make  stones  for  signets ; 
and  of  the  agates,  cabinets  entire  except  the  lids. 
I  have  seen  some  14  or  15  inches  long,  and  8  or  9 
inches  deep,  valued  at  £40.  They  also  make 
bowls  of  some  kinds  of  agate;  and  spoons,  and 
handles  of  swords,  daggers,  and  knives,  and  buttons, 
and  stone  sea^  and  snuffboxes  of  great  value.' 

Cambay  still  enjoys  celebrity  for  its  silicious 
minerals, — cornelians  from  Ratanpur  in  the  Raj- 
pipla  state;  agates  from  Rewakanta,  Kapadwauj, 
and  Sukaltirth,  on  the  Nerbadda,  and  from  Rajkot 
in  Kattyawar.  The  Bhils  are  the  miners.  They 
are  worked  into  every  variety  of  ornament, — 
cups,  boxes,  necklaces,  handles  of  daggers,  of 
knives  and  forks,  seals,  etc.  Cambay  stones 
form  a  distinct  geological  formation,  derived  pro- 
bablv  from  the  amygdaloid  trap  rocks  drained  by 
the  Nerbadda  and  Tapti.  They  paas  in  Europe 
and  America  for  Scotch,  Irish,  Clmmouni,  Niagara, 
Isle  of  Wight  *  pebbles,*  accordiog  to  the  place  in 
which  they  are  sold.  The  Braals  import  them 
as  largely  as  India  into  Europe,  where  the  terms 
*  BrazUian '  and  *  Indian  *  agates  are  used  indiffer- 
ently by  the  trade.  The  principal  varieties  sold 
in  Bombay  are  crystal,  milk-quartz,  prase,  a  green 
variety,  moss  stone,  mocha  stone,  fortification 
agate,  chalcedony,  cornelian,  chrysoprase?  helio- 
trope, onyx,  obsidian  ?  and  very  rarely  amethyst. 

Ba.  0.8  to     2.8 
0.2  „     6 
0.8  „     2 
6     „    12 
1  to  8  annas. 
0.12  to   10 
5       ,,100 
0.6    „     1 
0-6    „     2 
8  to  10  annaa. 
6  ,,  8       „ 
0.12  to     2 
4       „     6 
15       „    50 
26       ,,100 
0.2    „      1 
1  toSannat. 


Necldaoes,  black  and  green, 

„  red,  .... 

Paper-cntters,     .... 
Knife  handles,  per  dozen,   . 
Stones  for  brooches,    . 
Snuffboxes,         .... 
Gaps  and  saucers, 
Pen  handles,       .... 
Studs  of  all  sorts,  per  dosen, 
Trouser  buttons,  per  pair,  . 
Coat  „  „         .        . 

Bracelet  heeds  of  all  sorts,  per  pair, 

Paper-weights 

Tables  of  sizes,   .... 
Guns       „          .... 
Ear-rings,  per  pair,     . 
Finger-rings 
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The  fragments  of  a  Murrhine  cup — the  little 
Cambay  stone  cup  still  made  in  Cambay^were 
exhibited  in  the  theatre  of  Nero,  as  if,  adds  Pliny, 
they  had  been  the  ashes  of '  no  less  than  Alexander 
the  Great  himself ! '  Seventy  thousand  sesterces 
was  the  price  of  one  of  these  little  Cambay  cups 
in  Rome  in  the  days  of  Pompey.  The  price  in 
Bombay  ranges  now  from  Rs.  5  to  Rs.  100. 
Nero  paid  1,000,000  sesterces  for  a  cup,  'a  fact 
well  worthy  of  remembrance,*  slyly  remarks  Pliny, 
*  that  the  father  of  his  country  should  have  drunk 
from  a  vessel  of  such  a  costly  price  1  *  The  stones 
are  sawn  or  ground  down ;  for  the  native  lapidary's 
wheel  consists  of  a  strong  wooden  platform  16 
inches  by  6,  and  3  inches  thick.  In  this  are  two 
strong  wooden  uprights.  Between  these  is  a 
wooden  roller  8  inches  long  and  3  in  diameter, 
fastened  into  a  head  at  the  one  end.  This  works 
on  an  iron  spindle  or  axle  at  each  end.    On  the 
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one  end  the  axle  is  Borewed  and  fitted  with  a  nut, 
by  which  the  saw  or  grinding  wheel  can  be  made 
fast.  The  saw  consists  of  a  thin  plate  of  iron,  the 
cutting  material  consisting  of  ground  corundum. 
The  lap  wheels  consist  of  two  circular  discs  or  cakes 
of  lac,  with  groimd  koorund,  coarse  or  fine,  accord- 
ing to  the  work,  of  a  copper  disc  for  polishing,  and 
a  wooden  one  for  finishing  the  work.  These  are 
spun  backwards  and  forwards  by  a  bow,  the  string 
of  which  passes  round  the  roller.  The  lapidary 
sits  on  his  hams,  steadying  the  wheel  with  his  foot, 
and  holding  on  the  stone  with  his  left  hand,  while 
be  works  the  bow  with  his  right.  For  rery  fine 
work,  a  small-sized  wheel,  similar  to  the  English 
lapidary^s  wheel,  but  of  smaller  size,  is  used.  It 
is  driven  by  a  multiplying  wheel,  strap,  and 
pulley.  The  custom-house  returns  give  the  value 
of  the  traffic  in  Cambay  stones  at  an  average 
betwikt  £10,000  and  £12,000  annually,  one  per 
cent  of  the  stones  finding  their  way  to  Europe. 
Gayni  or  Gajni  was  one  of  the  ancient  names 
of  Cambay,  and  it  was  the  port  of  the  ancient 
Balabhipura,  the  ruins  of  which  are  3  miles  from 
Cambay.  Almeyda,  when  he  visited  the  coast  of 
Cambay,  observed  a  very  ancient  town,  with  a 
large  mosque,  and  near  it  a  spacious  place,  covered 
with  tumuli. — Hamilton's  New  Account  of  the  East 
Indies,  Lond.  1744 ;  Report  of  the  Juries  in  1851 ; 
PennanVs  Hindoostan,  i.  p.  64 ;  Tod*s  Travels, 

CAMBESSEDEA  OPPOSITIFOLIA.    W.^^A. 
Mangifera  oppositifolia,  Moxh. 

This  indigenous  tree  of  Tenasserim  has  a  reddish- 
coloured,  hard,  close-grained  wood,  said  to  be 
durable.  It  produces  a  fruit  much  like  a  plum. 
There  are  two  varieties,  one  bearing  an  intensely 
sour  fruit,  and  the  other  one  as  insipidly  sweet. — 
Mason:  Voigt. 

CAMBODIA,- or  the  kingdom  of  Khmer,  extends 
from  long.  lOl''  30'  to  104°  80'  E.,  and  lat.  10° 
30'  to  14°  N.,  with  aii  area  of  62,000  square  miles. 
It  was  reduced  to  its  present  dimensions  in  1862, 
by  two  of  its  provinces  being  annexed  to  Siam. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  S.W.  b^  the  Gulf  of  Siam, 
on  the  S.E.  by  French  Cochm-China,  on  the  N. 
by  Laos,  and  on  the  N.W.  and  W.  by  Battam- 
bang  and  Angcpr.  The  Mei-kong  flows  through 
the  kingdom.  The  population  is  1,000,000,  of 
whom  four-fifths  are  the  native  Kho.  The 
Chinese  number  100,000.  Buddhism  prevails.  Its 
capital  is  Phnomipenh,  on  the  Mei-kong.  Cambodia 
town  is  nearly  '240  miles  up  the  river.  It  has 
four  provinces,  Potisat,  Kampong-Suai,  Eampong, 
and  Kampot-Son.  For  the  past  three  centuries  its 
independence  has  been  lost,  Siam  on  the  one  side, 
and  Cochin-China  on  the  other,  having  encroached 
on  it.  In  Cambodia  is  the  great  temple  of  Nakhon- 
Vat,  which  seems  to  have  been  built  in  the  10th 
century.  Every  angle  of  the  roof,  every  entablature, 
every  cornice,  bears  the  seven -headed  serpent. 
The  outer  enclosure  measures  570  by  650  feet 
It  is  a  towered  pyramid  more  than  600  feet  in 
breadth,  and  rising  to  180  feet  at  the  summit  of 
the  central  tower.  It  is  built  of  large  stones, 
beautifully  fitted,  without  cement.  M.  Delaporte 
says  that  the  ancient  Khmer  temples  were  dedi- 
cated to  Brahmanism.  At  Angkor- Wat  he  de- 
tached from  the  higher  parts  the  chefs  d^ceuvre  of 
Cambodian  sculpture, — ^bas-reliefs,  once  brilliantly 
gilt;  pediments, — all  the  subjects  of  which  M.  Dela- 
porte maintains,  down  to  those  which  decorate 
the  most  secluded  sanctuary,  are  devoted  to  the 
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exploits  of  Rama  and  the  glories  of  Yishnn.  At 
Angkor-Tom,  M.  Delaporte  visited  several  new 
monuments,  on  most  of  which  he  also  finds  on 
the  principal  pediments  the  exploits  of  Rama  and 
Vishnu.  He  oleared  of  rubbish  and  explored  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  Khmer  kings,  a  work  of 
magnificent  and  wonderful  sculpture,  the  rising 
terraces  of  which  are  adorned  with  superb  com 
positions  in  bas-relief ;  the  enormous  three-headedl 
elephant,  Iravati,  is  there  enthroned  in  all  the 
places  of  honour,  as  at  the  angles  of  all  the  gates 
of  the  city,  where  he  is  shown  by  the  god  Indra, 
accompanied  by  two  apsaras.  When  the  country 
became  subject  to  the  government  of  Cochin- 
China,  the  trade  of  Cambodia  was  transfixed  to 
Sai-gon,  which  was  occupied  by  the  French  in 
1863.  Cambodia  river,  also  called  the  Mei-ko&g, 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea  by  three  principd 
branches,  of  which  the  most  western  is  tiie  b«t  foi 
ships.  Its  entrance  is  in  lat.  9°  31'  N.,  and  long. 
106°  86}'  E.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  riven  in 
Asia,  and  is  said  to  rise  in  a  lake  in  Yunnan. — Chin, 
Jap.  and  PhU.  Chr.  and  Der.,  1881. 

CAMBOO.    Tam.     Holcus  spicatua. 

CAMBRIC  or  Cambrick. 
Kamerykidoek,  .     .   Dor.    Oftmhraia, ....  Pon 
Cambray  Batiate,    .     Fb.    Kamortug,     .    .    .   Roa 
Kammertuch,     .    .   GiB.    Cambtai,    ....      Si 
Cambraja, .    ...       It. 

A  fine  cotton  or  linen  fabric,  largely  importei 
into  India. 

CAMBRIDGE,  author  of  War  in  India,  Londa 
1762. 

CAMBYSES,  a  king  of  Persia  of  the  Kaiank 
dynasty,  and  father  of  Cyrua.  He  conquen 
Egypt,  B.C.  525  to  522.  He  took  Memphis  1^ 
storm ;  and  he  visited  the  tomb  of  Menes.  Can 
byses  is  a  Greek  variant  of  the  cuneiform  Kabujiji 
—Bunsen,  Egypt,  ii.  610,  iii.  237,  iv.  288,  v.  741 
See  Fare ;  Persian  Kings. 

CAMEL. 
Jamal,  Qamal,  .  .  Abab.  i  Gamello,  .  .  .  It.»  9 
Ohameau,  .  .  .  Fb.  Camelaa,  ...  Lj] 
Kameel,  ....  Ger.  Unta,  ....  HauU 
Kamelos, .  .  .  .  Gr.  Ottagam,  .  .  .  Tai 
Oont, Hind.    Loti-pitta,  Wonta, 

Camels  are  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv. 
Esther  viiL  10,  and  Isaiah  Ix.  6:  and  they 
still  largely  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  or  to  i 
messages,  and  for  war  purposes,  in  Egypt  a&d  \ 
all  the  countries  in  the  south  of  Asm,  from  T 
up  to  the  Burmese  countries  and  China. 
are  two  kinds,  that  with  one  hump,  and  anot 
with  two  humps.  The  species  employed  on 
European  steppes  through  which  tiie  Bon 
Volga  flow  to  their  respective  seas,  are  the 
humped  ;  and  Lieutenant  Irwin  distingni^iea  ( 
varieties  of  two-humped  camels.  BeyoiMl 
Jaxartes,  he  remarks,  is  the  two-humped  Br 
in  the  Turki  language  called  uzhri,  and  hj  \ 
writers  Bactrian.  His  height  is  far  less  thani 
Indian  camel,  his  hair  longer ;  he  is  not 
of  bearing  severe  heat,  and  is  not  easily  : 
alized  even  at  Bokhara.  In  Khokan  he 
prevalent  species.  The  camel  called  _ 
has  also  two  humps,  bat  his  height  is  equ 
that  of  the  Indian.  He  is  found  chiefly  ia^ 
south-west  of  Khorasan,  yet  even  there 
outnumbered  by  the  Indian  species,  me>iiing,< 
presume,  the  one-humped  camel  of  Toxfcc 

In  Arabia  there  are  three  varieties  of  one-J) 
camels.    The  lai^gest  and  clamaieat)  eiUled  1 
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ire  used  to  carry  heavy  burdens  at  the  slow  and 
BBeasored  pace  of  a  large  caravao;  the  second, 
nlled  delottl,  or  saddle  camels,  are  selected  when 
fooog  from  the  former,  and  are  employed  in 
joameys,  singly,  or  inth  light  cararans  oonsisting 
of  rimilAr  animals ;  the  thud  bears  the  name  of 
hajin  in  Arabia,  maherry  in  Africa,  hurkary  in 
S.  Asia,  and  is  the  dromedary  of  the  Hebrew 
SenptnreB.  It  is  lightly  formed,  and  of  a  very 
pale  brown,  approaching  a  cream  colour.  Being 
wen  trained,  its  speed  with  a  man  on  its  back 
snd  no  baggage  is  between  eight  and  nine  miles 
per  hoar,  and  it  can  accomplice  at  tiie  utmost  70 
miles  in  24  hours  for  two  or  three  days  in  succes- 
lion.  WellBted  tells  us  (i.  292)  that  Nejd  is 
tqually  the  nuisery  of  the  camel  as  of  the  horse  ; 
hut  the  camel  of  Oman  in  all  ages  has  been  cele- 
ksted  in  the  songs  of  the  Aitibs  as  the  fleetest 
Their  legs  are  more  slender  and  straight,  and  their 
9fm  more  prominent  and  sparkling.  The  single 
lump  of  the  camel  of  Arabia  is  round  and  fleshy 
wUJst  the  animal  continues  in  good  condition,  but 
wastes  away  when  out  of  condition.  Wellsted 
had  known  £28  pud  for  one  in  Oman ;  but  £6  to 
£10  is  their  average  price.  Depth  of  chest  and 
IsigenesB  of  barrel  constitute  their  chief  points  <rf 
exeeUency.  A  ounel  of  Hejas  can  carry  £rom  250 
to  500  Iba. ;  and  an  ordinary  burden  camel  can 
walk  about  2^  miles  an  hour,  making  daily  a 
march  of  20  or  30  miles.  M.  Fontaine  mentions 
an  instance  of  an  Arab  on  bis  camel  taking  and 
retomiog  with  a  message  from  Coseir  to  Canneh, 
a  dittanoe  of  225  miles,  in  28  hours,  at  the  rate 
of  8  miles  an  hour  continually,  which  seems 
uuaedible.  Colonel  Gbesney  mentions  that  he 
Broswd  ^m  Basrah  to  Damascus,  958^  miles,  in 
19dayB,  or  daily  50  miles.  Nizam-ud-Din  Ahmad, 
author  of  the  Tabakat-i-Akbari,  while  Bakshi  of 
Grojerat,  was  summoned  to  Lahore  by  the  emperor 
CA.&  998)  A.D.  1589-90.  The  Wakiat-i-Mnstakhi 
Ba^  that  he  took  with  him  a  party  on  camels, 
and  that  they  accomplished  the  journey  of  600 
kos  (1200  miles)  in  twelve  days,  for  which  the 
kiag  bestowed  honours  on  Imn.  General  Ferrier 
t^Qi  ns  that  the  camels  from  Turkestan  and 
bhe  country  of  the  Hasara  are  exceedingly  large 
ind  strong,  but  not  veiy  active.  Those  from 
•be  Seistan  are  slenderly  formed  and  wiry, 
>ut|  though  small,  are  as  hardy  an  animal  as 
san  be  found,  and  incredibly  swift;  they  will 
jtirel  25  leagues  in  a  day  without  feeling  fatigue, 
kiid  are  never  affected  by  the  great  iieat  of  the 
ntn.  These  are  generally  used  for  riding,  and 
hose  of  Torkestan  as  beasts  of  burden.  The 
Bokhara  camel  and  the  two-humped  Kirgkis 
lamel  are  only  surpassed  in  strength  and  swiftness 
DY  the  Arab,  and  especially  the  camel  of  the 
lejas.  Beeides  the  BiBictrian  camel,  the  Turko* 
aaos  have  a  mule  breed  between  this  and  the 
Lrabian  animal,  with  a  hump  which  can  neither 
le  ealled  single  nor  double,  though  more  near  the 
ktter  than  t£d  former.  This  is  a  large,  useful,  and 
ighly-prized  animal,  capable  of  transporting  from 
DOO  to  1200  lbs.  with  ease ;  but  the  creature  is 
lort-Uved,  and  the  Arabs  do  not  breed  from  it, 
\viug  as  a  reason  that  the  progeny  are  intract- 
>1e  and  bad-tempered. 

In  Colonel  Stewarts  '  Journey  through  North- 
Mtem  Persia,'  he  states  that  the  load  of  the 
boraaine  camel  is  600  to  700  lbs.  A  corre- 
londent  of  the  Pioneer  writes:   *I   have  fre- 
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Suently  seen  Brahui  camels  go  out  of  the  fort  at 
^adur,  in  Southern  Afghanistan,  laden  with  12* 
maunds,  about  1000  lbs.,  the  ordinary  load  being 
8  maunds,  or  650  lbs.  I  have  also  met  them  fre- 
quently on  the  line  of  march  with  these  loads,  and 
yet  one  rarely  saw  a  dead  Brahui  camel.' 

They  were  used  by  the  British  in  the  wars  on 
the  N.W.  frontier  of  1879-1881,  but  they  died  in 
great  numbers. 

Camels  are  extensively  bred  in  Murwut,  Mee- 
anwullee,  and  Esakhail,  and  are  purchased  by  the 
Poviiida  and  other  itinerant  traffickers.  In  Syria, 
the  rutting  season  is  in  spring,  and  the  males 
then  become  extremely  unruly.  The  female 
carries  twelve  months,  and  breeds  one  at  a  time. 
The  young  camehi  are  weaned  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  year.  Camels  are  known  to  attain  to 
the  age  of  40  years ;  but  after  25  or  SO  its 
activity  begins  to  fail,  and  it  is  no  longer  able  to 
endure  much  fatigua  In  the  northern  districts 
of  Arabia,  the  hair  is  not  shorn  from  the  camel, 
like  wool  from  sheep,  but  is  plucked  off,  about 
the  time  it  is  naturally  shed  by  the  animal,  and 
seldom  amounts  to  more  than  two  pounds.  It  is 
woven  into  stuffs  for  clothing. 

M.  Hue,  however,  tells  us  that  in  Chinese  Tar- 
tary  the  fur  of  an  ordinary  camel  weighs  about 
ten  pounds.  It  is  sometimes  as  fine  as  silk.  That 
which  the  entire  camel  has  under  its  neck  and 
along  its  legs  is  rough,  tufted,  and  black,  but  the 
hair  in  general  is  reddish  or  grey.  The  Tartars 
do  not  take  any  care  of  it,  but  suffer  it,  when  it 
falls  off,  to  be  lost  The  milk  of  the  camel  is 
excellent,  both  for  butter  and  cheese;  the  fl^h 
is  tough,  ill-tasted,  and  little  esteemed  by  the 
Tartars.  They  make  use,  however,  of  the  hump, 
which  they  cut  in  slices  and  take  with  their  tea. 
It  is  said  that  the  emperor  Heliogabalus  had 
camel's  flesh  served  at  his  banquets,  and  that  he 
was  especially  partial  to  the  foot ;  but  to  modem 
taste  the  flesh  of  the  camd  is  detestable.  Like 
the  sheep  and  goat,  their  need  for  water  to  drink 
varies  with  the  dryness  or  moistness  of  their  food. 
A  succulent  grass,  moist  with  rain  or  dew,  and 
near  th^  bank  of  rivers,  of  itself  furnishes  almost 
sufficient  fluid  for  their  wants;  but  a  dry  grass, 
an  arid  atmosphere,  and  a  burnt-up  soil  render 
them  very  thirsty,  and  they  then  readily  rush 
into  water.  Skinner  mentions  (ii.  pp.  112,  113) 
that  his  camels  had  been  19  complete  days  with- 
out drinking.  But  they  can  lay  in  a  large  store 
of  food.  Fottinger  mentions  that  he  allowed  his 
camel  15  lbs.  of  flour  daily,  m  addition  to  all  the 
grass  it  ate.  The  camels  eat  the  tamarisk  and 
the  camel  thorn.  In  parts  of  the  Panjab  country, 
where  camels  are  reared  in  sreat  numbers,  they 
delight  especially  in  lana,  plants  of  the  salso- 
laceous  tribe,  which  are  also  useful  for  burning  to 
get  soda.  There  is  often  quite  a  rivalry  of  interest 
over  a  patch  of  salsola  land, — the  camel-feeder 
wants  it  for  his  animal,  and  the  soda  burner  for  his 
furnaces. — PoweWs  Handbook;  Dr,  J,  Z.  Stewart, 
M,D,;  Chesnetfs  Overland  Route ;  Hue's  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Journey,  p.  180;  Postani  Personal  Obser- 
vations, p.  108;  Mtgnan's  Travels,  p.  27;  WeUstecTs 
Tra. ;  Burton's  PiL ;  Poltinger^s  Beluch.  and  Sinde ; 
Fontaine's  Egypt ;  Robinson^s  Tra.  ii.  p.  183. 

CAMELEOPARD,  or  giraffe,  a  mammal  of  S. 
Africa,  the  Camelopardis  giraffa  of  naturalists. 
One  variety  has  been  named  C.  JBthiopica, 
Ogilhy ;  another  variety,  C.  Sennaarensis. 


CAMELID.E. 

GAMELIDiE.  Foeail  remaiDS  of  this  family 
have  been  discoYered  in  the  Siwalik  hills  and  in 
Burma.     See  Camel ;  Camelus. 

CAMELINE,  the  aba  cloak  of  the  Arabs,  made 
of  earners  hair.  The  aba,  or  cameline,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  worn  in  Oman  by 
all  classes;  it  is  the  earners  hair  cloak  of  Arab 
shaikhs,  and  is  often  striped  white  and  brown. 

CAMELLIA,  a  genus  of  the  east  of  India  and 
China,  of  the  nat.  ord.  Temstromiacese,  and  fur- 
nishing sereral  species  of  ornamental  flower 
plants,  such  as  G.  Japonica,  malliflora,  reticulata, 
drupifera,  and  thea.  C.  oleifera  of  China  yields 
a  valuable  oil,  C.  kissi  is  a  tree  of  Nepal,  and  C. 
caudata  is  a  shrub  of  the  Khassya  hills. —  Voigt. 

CAMELLIA  JAPONICA.  The  single  red 
yariety  of  this  species  grows  spontaneously  in  the 
woods  of  China,  from  20  to  30  feet  in  height, 
and  with  stems  thick  in  proportion.  Its  elegant 
flowers  are  much  admired  by  the  Chinese,  who 
enumerate  thirty  or  forty  varieties,  for  each  of 
which  they  have  a  separate  name.  Many  of  these 
varieties  are  unknown  out  of  China,  and  Chinese 
gardeners  are  likewise  ignorant  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  found  in  western  conservatories. 
This  elegant  flower  is  cultivated  solelv  for  its 
beauty ;  but  there  are  other  species  of  camellia 
raised  JPor  their  seeds,  the  oil  expressed  from 
them  being  serviceable  for  many  household  and 
mechanical  purposes.  The  camellia  bears  the 
same  Chinese  name  that  the  tea  plant  does ;  and 
the  term  cha  is  likewise  employed,  as  tea  is  with 
ourselves,  to  designate  any  infusion. — Williams^ 
Middle  Kingdom,  p.  286 ;  Fortune's  Residence. 

CAMELLIA  THEA.  Link.  China  tea  plant. 
C.  theifera,  Griffith.  \  Cha, Hind. 

The  Assam  tea  plant  is  a  shrub  with  a  thin 
grey  bark,  and  grey  soft  wood,  weighing  56  lbs. 

g;r  cubic  foot.  It  is  cultivated  in  Kangra,  Knhi, 
ehra  Dtin,  Eumaun,  Darjeeling,  the  Western 
Duars,  Assam,  Cachar,  ChittAgong,  Hazaribagh, 
in  Northern  India,  and  also  on  the  Nilgiri  HiUs 
and  Ceylon. — Gamble. 

CAMEL'S  HAIR. 
Poll  de  Ohameau,     .    Fr. 
Laine  de  oheTTon,    .       „ 
Eameel-haar,  Qeb. 

Oontkabal,   .    .     Hind. 
Pelo  di  Oamello, .  It. 

UntaRama,   .    .  Malay. 

The  soft  underwood  is  of  a  light-brown  colour. 
In  the  Panjab  it  is  made  into  chogas  of  a  cheap 
kind,  but  they  are  soft,  warm,  and  useful.  The 
long  hair  is  not  made  use  of ;  it  is  employed  in 
Europe  for  making  paint-brushes. — Powell^  Hand- 
hooky  Panjab;  M^CidlocKs  Dictionary. 

CAMEL'S-THORN,  Alhaji  maurorura. 

CAMEL  THISTLE,  Echinops  echinatus. 

CAMELUS  BAGTRIANUS.    Linn. 
0.  ditrophus,  WaUker.        \  C.  turcioos,  Alpinus. 
Mecheri,   ....        ?     I I/O  chameau/k    .    .      Fr. 
Baotrian  oamel, .    .    Eno.  |  Trampbl  their,  .     .     Geb. 

It  is  found  in  N.  Persia  and  Turkestan.  It  is 
about  10  feet  long,  has  two  humps  on  its  back, 
has  dark-brown  shaggy  hair,  long  under  the 
throat. — Eng.  Cyc. 

CAMELUS  DROMEDARIUS.    Linn. 


Mn-i-Shiitnr,    .    .  Pbbs. 
Pelo-o-laoa        de 

Camello,  ...  Sp. 

Ottagam  ma'ir,      .  Tam. 

Wonte  ventrukula,  Tkl. 


monotophos,  Evers- 

mann. 
C.  vulgnrifl,  Farthal. 
Jamal,      ....  ARAB. 
Camel,  dromedary,     Eno. 


C.  dromaa,  Otsner, 
C.  minimus,  Klein. 
C.  vetui,  Frisch. 
Arabian  camel, .    .    Eng. 
Le  dromedaire, .    .      Fr. 
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Its  countries  are  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  Balu- 
chistan, Rajputana.  It  is  about  8  feet  long,  has 
one  hump  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  pale  brown 
hair.  An  instance  of  great  endurance  of  this  camel 
is  mentioned  by  Captain  Smith,  who  purchased 
one,  named  Tipu  Sahib,  for  Rs.  300,  that  earned 
him  680  miles  in  12  days  across  the  desert  of 
India  from  Jodhpur  to  Sukkur  in  Siod.  On 
another  occasion,  the  same  camel  carried  him  110 
miles  from  Sukkur  to  Kotri,  without  a  halt,  in 
30  hojm.'^Smith^s  Nepal^  pp.  20,  26 ;  Eng.  Cyc. 
See  Camel. 

CAMELUS  SIVALENSIS,  a  fossil  species 
discovered  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Captain  Cantley 
in  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Siwalik  Hills  of 
Hindustan.  Its  crania,  jaws,  and  teeth  are  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  was  nearly  related  to  the 
existing  species,  but  exceeded  them  by  at  least 
one-seventh  in  height. — Eng.  Cyc.  p.  733. 

CAMEO,  the  cyamea  of  Pliny.  They  are  still 
largely  manufactured  in  Italy  from  the  large  red 
shield  shell  of  the  Maldive  Islands,  the  GaNisrufa. 
It  is  brought  from  the  Maldives  to  Ceylon  ai 
tribute,  and  is  exported  to  Italy.  It  is  not  a  manu- 
facture of  India.  In  1846  the  average  value  of  th( 
large  cameos  made  in  Paris  was  six  francs  each, 
giving  a  steriing  value  of  £32,000;  and  the  value  ol 
the  small  cameos  was  about  £8000,  givmg  a  told 
value  of  the  cameos  produced  in  Paris  in  1846  U 
£40,000.  At  the  same  time,  in  England  ntf 
more  than  six  persons  were  employed  ai  tk 
trade.  The  black  helmet,  on  account  of  tli 
advantageous  contrast  of  colour  in  the  layen 
produces  verv  effective  cameos.  In  1847  the  oo« 
sumption  of  shells  in  France  for  this  purpose  wa»- 
Bull's  Mouth, .  80,000  av.  prioe  It.  8d.  valae  £641 
Black  Helmet,      8,000  „        5».  Od.        „       IMJ 

Honied  Helmet,       500  ,,        2a.  6d.        .,  | 

Queen  Conch,      12,000  „        1..  2Jd.      m         7« 

The  art  of  cameo-cutting  was  confined  to  1%m\ 
until  1830,  at  which  time  an  Italian  began  oottiq 
cameos  in  Paris.  It  might  be  introdaoed  im 
India. 

CAMERON,  JOHN,  F.R.G.S.,  author  of  Oi 
Tropical  Possessions  in  Malayan  India. 

GAM- HI,  an  emperor  of  China  who  firai  siri 
dued  the  Mongol  Tartars,  which  he  effected  mo 
by  kindness  than  by  the  sword. 

CAMJOO  of  Tibet,  Gapra  hircns,  lAnn. 

CAMLET. 
Kamelot, ....    Dur.  I  Ciamhellotto,     .     .         1 
Gamelot,  ....      Fr     Kamlot,    .    .     .     ,      Bl 
Kamelot, ....    GxR.  |  Gamelote,.    ...        | 

A  fabric  of  wool  or  long  hair.— 3f*CicilodL 
CAMMETTI.  Malat?  Exooecaria  cammettf 
GAMOENS.  Luis  de  Camoens,  a  native  of  Fi 
tugal,  was  bom  at  Lisbon  about  a.i>.  1534«  li 
educated  at  the  Untyersity  of  Goimbra,  but,  U 
ing  in  love  with  Catharina  de  Atayade,  he  ^ 
banished  from  court.  He  joined  the  aimj  s 
vading  Morocco  as  a  soldier,  where  he  was  di 
wounded,  and  lost  an  eye,  and  he  descrihes  hii^ 
then  as  with  *one  hand  the  pen  and  one  l| 
sword  employed;'  but,  n^lected,  he  left 
tugal  A.D.  1558,  and  landed  at  Goa,  after  a^< 
of  nine  months.    He  joined  an  expedition 

the  king   of   Pimenta,  and  a  year   aft 

accompanied  Manoel  de  Yasconoellos  vp  theil 
Sea,  and  returned  to  Qtoh^  but  he  iuTolved  hail 
by  writing  his  Absurdities  of  India,  andil 
banished  to  the  Moluccas.    During  the  fire  yt* 
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tiott  he  remuned  there,  he  Tiaited  some  of  the 
klaods  of  the  Archipelago,  and  amaased  a  small 
fortane,  bat,  embarking  it  in  trade,  he  was  ship- 
wrecked near  therirer  Mei-kong  in  Cambodia,  sav- 
iDff  only  the  mannflcript  of  his  poem,  the  Lusiad, 
dduged  with  the  waves,  througn  which,  dinging 
to  a  ^ank,  be  forced  his  way  to  the  shore.  The 
LiBiaa  describes  the  system  of  modem  commerce, 
foonded  on  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route.  The 
geographical  descriptions  are  singularly  accurate. 
He  retamed  to  Lisbon,  where  he  lived  in  great 
poverty,  till  his  death  in  the  Lisbon  hospital,  a.d. 
1579.  His  poem,  the  Lusiad,  celebrates  the  great 
voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  and  gives  a  history  of 
the  Portuguese  in  India.  The  *  Cave  of  Camoens,' 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  a  portion  of 
his  Lusiad,  is  a  place  of  interest  at  Macao.  It  is 
pictaresquely  situated  upon  the  summit  of  a  small 
Un  on  the  margin  of  the  inner  harbour. — Ameri- 
€m  Expedition  to  Japan^  p.  165. 

CAMOMILE,  Anthemis  nobilis. 
Adakl  minie,  .  Abab.  Ohamomilla,  .  .  .  Lat. 
Ounoniille,  ...  Fa.  Babaneh-gow,  .  .  Pkrs. 
SoBUMfae  hamiller,  Oas.  I  liansanilla,  ...  8p. 
Bybane-ka-phoU  .  HiKD.  I  Chamandi  pa,  .  .  Tam. 
OuBODuIU,   ...        It.  I  Shamanti  puTva,    .     Tkl. 

A  herb  much  employed  in  domestic  medicine. 
CAMPANULACE  j;,  the  Campanula  tribe  of 
plaots,  oomcrising  the  genera  Campanuh,  Cephalo- 
fltigma,  Cidooopsis,  Sympbiandra,  and  Wahler- 
be^^  The  genus  Campanula  consists  of  flower- 
ing plants,  the  Canterbury  bell.  Venue's  looking- 
^asB.  C.  dehisoens  and  C.  landfolia  are  noticed  by 
Koxbfti^  as  growing  in  Bengal.  C.  edulis  is  a 
native  of  Arabia  Felix.  Its  thick  and  sapid  root 
oontains  a  consideiable  quantity  of  starch,  and  is 
eaten  by  children.  C.  ^lanca,  its  root  is  used  by 
the  Japanese  in  syphilis.  C.  grandiflora  grows 
wild  amongst  the  Chinese  hills. — Fortune's  Wan- 
dennfft, 

CAMPBELL,  A«,  M.D.,  a  medical  officer  of  the 
Bengal  army,  who  was  political  officer  at  Darjiling 
for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  When 
he  &nt  took  charge  of  the  office,  there  were  not 
twenty  families,  but  by  1858  a  population  of  ten 
tbonsasd  had  gathered  together.  He  fonnd  it  an 
toaeoesBible  tract  of  forest,  and  left  it  an  excellent 
Hwatorium,  with  a  revenue  of  fifty  thousand 
ropeea.  He  journeyed  to  the  confines  of  Tartary. 
He  wrote  an  Itinerary  from  Phari,  in  Tibet,  to 
[hnssa,  with  appendices ;  Routes  from  Darjiling  to 
Phari ;  Report  of  the  Death  of  Cosmos  de  Koros, 
,he  l^betan  Scholar;  The  Literature  and  Origin 
»f  eertain  Hill  Tribes  in  Sikkim ;  Memorandum  on 
h«  Bora  Chung  of  Bootao ;  On  the  Native  Alum 
»r  Salagit  of  Nepal ;  On  the  Inhabitants  of  Sikkim 
»nd  their  Language;  Limboos  of  Sikkim  and 
tfaer  Hills. — Beng,  As,  Soc.  TVans,  and  Joum. 

CAMPBELL,  Sir  COLIN.    See  Clyde. 

CAMPBELL,  Sir  GEORGE,  K.C.S.I.,  a  Bengal 
ivil  aervant,  bom  in  1824,  and  sailed  for  India  in 
942.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  the  assistant  to 
le  Groremor-Generars  Agent,  N.W.  Frontier, 
ibceqnently  Deputy  -  Commissioner,  Cis-Sutlei 
:ifttes.  On  returning  to  Britain,  he  published 
odjom  India ;  and  India  as  it  May  Be.  He  wrote 
tensvely  on  the  ethnology  of  India  generally. 

1854  he  was  caUed  to  the  bar;  in  1855  he  was 
pointed  Commissioner  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  States ; 
d  in  1867,  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces. 
»  wjw  Lieateaant-Crovemor  of  Bengal ;  and  on 


retiring  from  the  service,  became  a  member  of  the 
Indian  Council  in  London,  and  subsequently  a 
member  of  Parliament. 

CAMPBELL,  Lieut.  J.,  Assistant  Surveyor- 
Greneral,  an  officer  of  the  Madras  army,  wrote  on 
the  use  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas'  Refiectiog  Semi- 
drcle ;  On  the  Use  of  Ejiter's  Altitude  and  Asimuth 
Instrument;  Suggestion  of  a  Tide  Register ;  Table 
of  Specific  Gravities  of  Aqueous  Vapour,  and  Dry 
and  Saturated  Air;  Meteorological  Journal  of 
Royacottah ;  On  the  Advancement  of  Greological 
Science  in  India;  On  the  Construction  of  the 
Portable  Barometer;  On  the  Formation  of  the 
Table-land  of  Southern  India;  Plain  of  Bara- 
mahal,  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Soda 
Soils  of ;  On  the  Manufacture  of  Steel  in  Southern 
India ;  Improvement  of  the  Silk  manufactured  in 
Mysore  and  the  Salem  Districts;  Report  on  the 
Kaolin  Earth  of  Mysore ;  Report  on  the  Construc- 
tion of  Philosophical  Instruments  in  India ;  On  the 
Manufacture  of  Pottery-ware  in  Southern  India ; 
Meteorological  Experiments  at  the  Gumsur  Moun- 
tains ;  Journey  overland  to  India ;  On  estimating 
the  distance  of  Objects  of  Known  Height  at  Sea. 
"-Mad.  J.  L.  and  S.  Cal.  J.  Nat.  Hist. 

CAMPHIRE  of  Scripture,  the  Henna,  or  Law- 
sonia  alba. 


CAMPHOR. 
Kafor,  Ab.,  Hind.,  Pbbs. 
Pa-yok,  alBo  Parouk,  Bub. 
KapurBali,     .    .    Cuts. 

Kamfer Dur. 

Gamphre,  ....  Fa. 
Kampfer,  .  .  .  Ger. 
KnproB,  ....  Gb. 
Kopher,  ....  Hbb. 
Canfora,      ....     It. 


Kapur  Japan, . 
Camphora,  .  . 
KapurBanu,  . 
Alcanfor,  .  . 
Kamfora,  .  . 
Karpara,  .  . 
Oapnm,  .  . 
Garpuram,  .  . 
Carpuramu, 


.  .  Jap. 
.  .  Lat. 
.Malay. 
Pobt.jSp. 
.  .  Bus. 
.  Sansk. 

.  SlMOH. 

.    .Tam. 
.    .  Tbl. 
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Chinese  Camphor  tree,   GbaDg-nau,   Pien-nau,   Shaa- 

nau,  Gbaog-chau-fa,  Shau-chau-fu. 
Camphor  of  Borneo,  or  Barus  Camphor,  Lung-nau- 

biang,  Po-lnb-hiang,  Hoh-po-lo-niang,  Ping-pien, 

Mei-hwa-p*ien. 

The  camphor  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  two 
trees,  one  of  which,  Dryobalanops  camphora,  grows 
in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Labuan ;  the  other,  the 
Camphora  officinalis,  or  Laurus  camphora,  grows 
in  China.  The  names  for  it  in  many  languages  of 
the  world,  are  sufficiently  alike  to  show  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  substance  came  from  one  source, 
probably  China  or  Sumatra,  and  the  words  Dutch, 
or  Japan,  or  Tub  camphor,  Barus  camphor,  China 
camphor,  Formosa  camphor,  have  been  adHed 
merely  to  indicate  the  place  of  production.  The 
unrefined  or  crude  camphor  of  commerce  is  the 
product  of  the  Camphora  officinalis,  and  is  of  two 
Kinds,  viz.  Dutch  or  Japan,  or  Tub  camphor,  so 
called  from  being  brought  from  Batavia  to  Europe 
in  tube,  containing  1  cwt  to  1^  cwt.,  and  is  m 
the  form  of  lumps  of  pinkish  crains.  The  second 
kind  is  called  ordinary  crude  camphor,  China 
camphor,  and  Formosa  camphor,  much  of  it  being 
produced  in  Formosa,  shipped  to  China,  and  re- 
shipped  to  Europe  in  square  chests  lined  with 
lead-foil,  and  containing  from  1|  to  1}  cwt.  In 
this  crude  state  it  consists  of  dirtv  greyish  trains. 
This  crude  material  is  obtained  by  distilUtion 
from  the  roots  and  wood  of  the  Camphora  officin- 
alis tree,  which  is  chopped  up  and  split  up  into 
billets,  which  are  boiled  in  plenty  of  water  in  large 
boilers,  with  a  conical  or  round  straw  cover 
smeared  with  clay  outside ;  and,  as  the  water  boils, 
the  crude  camphor  is  deposited  on  the  inner  straw. 
Refined  camphor  is  obtamed  from  this  product  by 


CAMPHOR. 


CAMPHORA. 


distillation,  which  ie  carried  on  in  Tarions  ways ; 
but  the  whole  process  oonsists  in  using  two  round 
vessels,  invertiug  one  above  the  other,  and  adding 
2  per  cent,  of  quicklime  in  order  to  absorb  any 
oil,  and  distil  from  one  vessel  to  another.  Two 
earthen  pots,  luted  together,  answer  perfectly,  a 
very  small  aperture  being  left  for  the  escape  of 
air  on  the  first  application  of  heat  It  is  largely 
refined  in  Bombay.  In  China  it  is  prepared  very 
carelessly,  by  soaking  in  water  the  chipjped  wood 
of  the  root,  trunk,  and  branches,  and  sublim- 
ing it 

The  Borneo  or  Barus  camphor,  the  Lung-naou- 
hiang  or  ^  dragon's-brain  perfume'  of  the  Chinese, 
is  a  product  of  the  Dryobalanops  camphora,  CoU' 
brooke.  1 1  is  much  esteemed  in  China,  and  is  called 
by  the  natives  and  in  commerce,  *•  kapur  barus,* 
or  Barus  camphor,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  product 
of  the  Camphora  officinalis,  or  Japan  camphor.  It 
derives  its  name  of  Barus  from  a  place  in  Sumatra 
where  it  is  produced,  and  whence  it  was  probably 
first  export^.  The  tree  is  found  on  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Borneo,  and  is  said  to  be  particularly 
abundant  in  the  country  of  the  Kyan,  in  the  in- 
terior, on  the  Bintulu  and  Rejang  rivers.  The  pro- 
duce, though  so  valued  by  the  Chinese,  is  not  much 
used  bv  the  natives,  though  it  is  occasionally  taken 
inwardly  as  a  medicine.  The  price  in  China  of 
the  Borneo  camphor  is  said  to  be  higher  than  that 
of  Japan,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  one  \  it  has 
been  supposed  that  this  disproportion  is  caused 
more  by  some  fancies  of  the  consumer  than  any 
real  distinction  of  properties.  As  not  one  in  ten  trees 
is  found  to  produce  camphor,  its  presence  must 
be  caused  by  a  particular  state,  either  of  vigour  or 
disease,  in  the  tree ;  and  the  camphor  collectors 
cut  notches  in  the  trees,  in  order,  before  felling, 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  likely  to  produce 
camphor.  It  is  said  that  in  those  which  produce 
it,  the  younger  and  smaller  trees  are  often  found 
to  be  quite  as  prolific  as  the  older  and  larger  trees. 
The  camphor  is  found  in  a  concrete  state  in  the 
crevices  or  fissures  of  the  wood,  so  that  it  can 
only  be  extracted  by  felling  the  tree,  which  is 
afterwards  cut  into  blocks  and  split  ioto  wedges, 
and  the  camphor,  which  is  white  and  transparent, 
is  then  taken  out.  An  essential  oil  is  also  found 
in  hollows  in  the  wood,  which  the  natives  crystal- 
lize artificially ;  but  the  camphor  thus  obtained  is 
not  so  much  esteemed  as  that  found  naturally 
crystallized.  From  the  oldest  and  richest  trees 
they  rarely  collect  more  than  two  ounces.  After 
a  long  stay  in  the  woods,  frequently  of  three 
months,  during  which  they  may  fell  a  hundred 
trees,  a  party  of  thirty  persons  rarely  bring  away 
more  than  15  or  20  pounds  of  solid  camphor, 
worth  from  200  to  250  dollars.  The  variety  and 
price  of  this  costly  substance  are  enhanced  by  a 
custom  which  has  immemorially  prevailed  among 
the  Batta  race,  of  delaying  the  burial  of  every 
person  who,  during  his  life,  had  a  claim  to  the 
title  of  raja  (of  which  each  village  has  one)  until 
some  rice,  sown  on  the  day  of  his  death,  has  sprung 
up,  grown,  and  borne  fruit.  The  corpse,  till  then 
kept  above  ground  among  the  living,  is  now, 
with  these  ears  of  rice,  committed  to  the  earth, 
like  the  grain  six  months  before,  and  thus  the 
hope  is  emblematically  expressed  that,  as  a  new 
life  arises  from  the  seed,  so  another  life  shall  begin 
for  man  after  his  death.  During  this  time  the 
corpse  is  kept  in  the  house,  enclosed  in  a  coffin 
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made  of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  durinon,  and  the 
whole  space  between  the  coffin  and  the  body  is 
filled  with  pounded  camphor,  for  the  porcbase  of 
which  the  family  of  the  deceased  raja  frequently 
impoverish  themselvea   Camphor  oil  is  also  mi  to 
be  collected  by  incisions  at  the  base  of  the  tnink, 
from  which  the  clear  balsamic  juice  is  very  slowly 
discharged.    Barus  camphor  is  getting  scarce,  as 
the  tree  must  be  destroyed  to  obtain  it.    About 
800  pikuls  are  annually  sent  to  China.    Malay 
camphor  is  more  fragrant  and  not  so  pungent  as 
the  Chinese  camphor.    983  tubs  of  camphor  were 
exported  from  Java  in  1843 ;  625  bales  were  im- 
ported in  1843,   the   produce  of    the  Japanese 
empire,  and  550  pikuls  exported  from  Canton  in 
1844.     In  Ixxidon  in  1880  it  was  selling  at  85s. 
the  cwt.    The  wood  of  the  camphor  tree  is  good 
timber,  suited  for  house  and  ship  building.    The 
liquid  camphor  of  the  same  tree  appears  of  the 
nature  of  camphogen.     Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  by 
passing  a  current  of  oxygen  gas  through  it,  con- 
verted it  into  camphor.    In  Spain,  a  camphor  has 
been  obtained  from  some  of  the  Labiata.    In 
Burma  considerable  quantities  have  been  pfodnoed 
from  the  Blumea  grandis ;  and  a  similar  chemical 
product  has  been  obtained  in  Europe,  by  passing  a 
stream  of  muriatie  gas  through  turpentine.    It  is 
largely  employed  in  medicine ;  and  to  bum  Gam- 

ghor  before  an  idol  forms  part  of  the  ritual  of  the 
iindoa — Low^8  Sarawak^  pp.  44-46 ;  Marmlen'M 
Sumatroy  p.  150 ;  Boyle's  mat,  Med. ;  Crawfmrd's 
Dictionary,  p.  81 ;  Simmonds'  Comm.  Prod.;  O'-Sfc,  ,- 
Ma$oiCs  Tenas9erim ;  Tomlifuon,  pp.  287-8. 

CAMPHORA,  a  genus  of  plants  belongiiig  to 
the  Lauracetd,  of  which  three  species,  C.  glanduli' 
fera,  C.  officinarum,  and  C.  porrecta  occur  in  the 
south  and  east  of  Asia. 

Camphora  glanduhfera,  Nees,  is  the  Lannu 
glandulifera,  Wall  It  is  a  tree  of  the  Nepal 
mountains,  with  small  yellowish-green  odoriferow 
flowers,  and  pale  yellow  light  wood,  amcdlisi 
strongly  of  camphor  while  fresh.  It  is  weak  am 
unfit  for  furniture.  Its  bark  has  been  named  thi 
sassafras  of  Nepal.  Dr.  Royle  says  (IlL  Him.  Bok' 
it  contains  solid  grains  of  camphor  ia  its  wooci 

—  Voigt,  p.  308;  Boyle,  p.  324;  O'Sk.  p.  546. 
Camphora  officinarum.    Bauh.     Launis  cam 

phora,  Zt'nn.,  officinal  camphor  tree,  campha 
laurel.  A  considerable  tree  of  Cochin-China,  Foi 
mosa,  Japan,  and  China,  principally  near  Ghia 
chu,  in  the  province  of  Foh-kien ;  also  in  Gantoi 
Hu-peh,  Kwang-si,  and  Foh-kien.  The  tree  f  oi 
nishes  excellent  planks,  beams,  and  boards^  Can 
phor  is  di£fused  through  all  parts  of  the  plant 
the  root,  trunk,  and  branches,  when  cat  into  chip 
are  boiled  in  water  and  then  sublimed  into  inTerta 
straw  oones  contained  within  earthen  capitala^  ] 
is  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  crude  **^mphsi 
chiefly  from  the  province  of  Foh-kien  and  the  c^n 
site  island  of  Formosa,  but  some  of  good  qtialitl 
is  also  procured  from  Japan.  It  is  aometim 
imported  into  Britain  from  Batavia. —  WiUiad 
Middle  Kingdom,  ii.  p.  137 ;  O'SkaugkHt^gi^y  p.  4lt 

Camphora  porrecta.    Ztnn. 
C.  puihenoxylon,  Ifeee.      i  Laums  paeado  mammmirm^ 
lAurua        „  Jack      \     Biain, 

A  tree  of  Penang,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  f  arnyi 
ing  a  strong  wood,  which  is  durable  if  kept  ^, 

—  Voigt  /  Boxb,  ii.  708.  J 
Camphor  Oil,  Kapur  minyak,  Malat  ;  theliqfll 

camphor  of  the  Dryobalanops  camphora  treew     ' 


CAMPNOSPERMA  ZEYLANICUM. 


CANALS. 


Camplior  Gap,  a  enp  for  ase  after  the  manner 
of  the  quaaria-wood  or  '  bitter  cup.' 

Camphor  Wood  of  Sumatra  is  from  the  Dryo- 
lalaiiopa  camphora,  of  which  the  wood  is  h&id, 
compact,  and  brownish-colonred.  The  fragrant, 
fight-oolonred,  soft  wood  of  which  the  tnmks 
and  boxes  of  China  are  made,  is  supposed  to 
be  that  of  the  camphor  tree  of  Japan,  Lauras 
ctmpbora,  or  Camphora  officinaram.  Camphor- 
wood  is  Taluable  for  the  construction  of  chests 
and  almirahs,  as  its  powerful  odour  protects  the 
contents  from  the  rarages  of  white  ants  and  other 
insects.  The  Martaban  camphor-wood,  Lauras 
MBsafras,  is  from  a  very  large  tree,  scattered 
mraelj  throughout  the  Tenasserim  provinces. 
Wallich  wrote  that  it  was  very  like  Lauras  glandu- 
fifera,  which  furnisheB  the  sassafras  and  camphor- 
wood  of  Nepal  The  Karens  call  it  the  ^tree 
galanga,'  from  its  fragrance.  —  Holtz;  Mason; 
(fSkattgkneuy, 

CAMPNOSPERMA  ZEYLANICUM.  Thw.  A 
tree  30  to  40  feet  high,  not  uncommon  in  Ceylon, 
growing  on  the  banks  of  streams  at  Ratnapura 
and  lower  part  of  the  Saffragam  district  up  to 
400O  feet  elevation.— iS^c/ome,  p.  168. 

C AMPONG.    Malay.    A  village,  an  enclosure, 
a  eanityard,  the  Anglo-Indian  compound,  the 
Hindi  ftngin. 
CAMRUKH.    Hind.    Averrhoa  carambola. 
GAM  81N6  MOON  or  Cam  sing  moon,  a  safe 
harbour  in  the  Canton  river,  formed  between  the 
sooihem  port  of  Eeeow  island,  and  a  point  of 
Macao  ialand  called  Bluff  Head.    It  was  much 
frequented  by  opium  vessels. — Horsburgh, 
CAM-WOOD,  a   dyewood    from   the  Baphia 
\     oilida  of  Africa,  used  in  dyeing  the  bright  rea  of 
EngKah  bandana  handkerchiefs. 

CANAAN.  This  name,  according  to  one  autho- 
lity,  is  from  Ch&na,  the  ancient  name  of  Phoenicia. 
Aooording  to  another,  Canaan  or  Palestine  was 
called  after  Canaan,  the  youngest  son  of  Ham. 

CANADA  TURPENTINE,  or  Canada  balsam,  is 
obtained  from  the  Abies  balsamea  in  Canada. 
Between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  trunks  and 
Immchea  of  the  trees  are  vesicles  containing  the 
dteo-resin,  which  exudes  when  they  are  broken. 
Oanada  balsam  is  much  used  by  yarnish-makers  in 
tlM  manufacture  of  some  of  the  most  transparent 
▼aniaheB.      It  is  also  extensively  employed  by 
opUdans  aa  a  cement    The  great  value  of  Canada 
l«iaam  for  optical  purposes,  depends  on  its  trans- 
parency and  its  refractive  power,  which  is  nearly 
e^Qal  to  that  of  glass.    When  used  to  connect  the 
pieces  of  an  achromatic  lens,  it  prevents  the  loss 
of  bgfat  b^  reflection,  and  excluaes  moisture  and 
otlier  foreign  bodies  from  the  space  between  the 
florfaoea  of  the  glasses.    In  Nicol  prisms  (single 
image  prisma  of  Iceland  spar)  it  serves  the  im- 
poitant  purpose  of  transmitting  the  ordinary  ray, 
and  of  interrupting  the  jpasnige  of  the  extraordi- 
oary  one ;  its  index  of  refraction  being  intermediate 
t>e^ween  that  of  Iceland  spar  for  the  ordinary  ray, 
mxMd  that  of  the  same  substance  for  the  extraordi- 
xijuy  ray, — Pereira. 

CANAGA.    Can.,  Tel.    Pongamia  glabra. 
CANALS  for  irrigation  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  all  the  tropical  countries  liable  to 
•^e  calamities  resulting  from  excessive  droughts. 

The  great  canal  of  the  world  is  that  of  Suez, 
BODnecting  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean, 
i^nd  aeparatang  Africa  from  Asia.    It  was  com 


menced  25th  April  1659,  the  first  ships  passed 
through  it  in  the  year  1867,  and  it  was  formally 
opened  for  traffic  in  December  1869.  It  had  occa- 
pied  ten  years  of  labour  to  bring  it  to  that  state, 
and  cost  to  that  period  13  millions  sterling  =  13 
kror  of  rupees. 

In  British  India  the  great  works  aro  the  Ganges 
Canal,  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  the  Agra  Canals, 
and  the  Lower  Granges  Canal. 

The  Multan  Inundation  Canals  supply  the  dis- 
trict of  Multan  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Chenab, 
where  rain  hardly  ever  falls,  and  convert  it  into 
a  succession  of  beautiful  gardens,  shaded  by  palm 
trees.  There  is  a  burning  sun  above  and  canals 
flowing  below. 

The  rude  inundation  canals  of  Gugaira  and 
other  districts  of  the  Bari  Doab  above  Multan,  are 
of  value,  and  from  those  in  the  rich  country  of 
Muzaffargarh,  between  the  Chenab  and  the  Indus, 
the  land  is  made  one  sheet  of  cultivation. 

The  inundation  canals  of  the  Shakpur  district 
draw  their  supply  from  the  Jhelum. 

The  Derajat  Canals  run  parallel  with  the  river 
Indus  and  fill  during  the  periods  of  inimdation. 

The  Khadar  hinds  of  the  Bahawulpur  State  aro 
10  or  12  miles  wide,  and  border  the  Indus.  They 
aro  irrigated  by  inundation  canals  from  the  Sutlej. 

The  aggregate  length  of  the  Upper  Sutlej  Canals 
is  213  miles. 

The  Khanwah  Cuna/ leaves  the  Sutlej  at  a  point 
20  miles  below  Firozpnr,  by  a  mouth  90  feet  wide, 
narrowing  to  20  feet  at  the  end  of  its  length  of  55 
miles. 

The  Sohag  Canal,  73}  miles  long,  leaves  the 
Sutlej  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Khanwah, 
and  irrigates  the  country  between  that  canal  and 
the  river. 

The  Para  NuUah  is  a  continuation  of  the  Sohag, 
and  is  connected  with  the  old  bed  of  the  Bess  by 
a  channel  called  Nawabbin. 

The  Kutora  Nullah  is  to  the  north  of  the  Khan- 
wah canal,  and  it  was  proposed  to  bring  into  it 
the  waters  of  the  Sutlej. 

The  canals  of  the  Lower  Sutlej  and  the  Chenab 
fertilize  the  Multan  district,  irrigating  120,000 
acres,  belongmg  to  120,000  villagers.  In  1871-72 
they  were  39  in  number,  with  an  aggregate  length 
of  632  miles ;  11  had  been  made  by  the  British. 

The  Indus  Canals  include  those  of  Muzaffar- 
nagar  and  the  Derajat  Thero  aro  66  in  the 
Muzaffarnagar  district,  drawing  their  supplies 
from  the  Indus  and  the  Chenab.  Those  of  the 
Derajat  are  592  miles  in  aggregate  length,  of 
which,  up  to  1871-72,  108  had  been  constructed 
by  the  British. 

The  Dera  OJiaxi  Khan  district  and  the  Sind 
Sagar  Doab  need  irrigation. 

The  Peshawur  val^,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  opening  towards  the  Indus,  is  encireled  by 
mountains,  and  comprises  2400  square  miles, 
divided  into  two  bv  the  river  K&bul,  which  enters 
the  plain  at  Michm.  It  is  joined  midway  by  the 
Swat  river  flowing  from  the  N.W.,  and  entering 
tiie  plain  at  Abazai  it  waters  Yusufzai  by  many 
channels,  the  Bara  from  the  S.W.  entering  the 
plain  at  Shaikhan. 

Bahawulpur  State  extends  for  300  miles  along 
the  left  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  Chenab,  and  Indus. 
In  former  times,  the  Ghaggar,  the  ancient  Saras- 
wati,  flowed  through  it  from  the  Siwalik  moun- 
tains to  the  Indus,  between  Rori  and  Uch,  parallal 
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with  the  Sutlej,  but  it  dried  up ;  and  ruins  of  old 
towns  are  dotted  along  its  banks,  and  all  the  once 
fertile  tract  is  now  barren  and  sandy,  drifted  from 
the  desert,  and  is  known  as  the  BahawulpurBangar. 
To  the  west  of  the  Bangar  are  narrow  strips  10  or 
12  miles  wide,  along  the  left  banks  of  the  Indus, 
Chenab,  and  Sutlej,  called  the  Khadar.  In  1867- 
70,  Major  Minchin,  political  agent,  led  a  canal 
105  miles  long  from  the  Sutlej,  and  called  it  the 
Ford- wah.  He  also  formed  six  small  canals  in  the 
Khairpur  district. 

Below  Khairpur,  are  the  Yahind,  the  Ehanwah, 
Naoranga,  Kutubwah,  Sultanwah,  Mubarakwah, 
Minchinwah,  Baruswah,  Sadikwah,  and  the  Han- 
an  or  Fertiliser,  all  of  them  large  channels  100  to 
200  feet  wide,  irrigating  a  yast  area  by  an  endless 
network  of  branches,  and  annually  cleared  out 

From  the  Indus  nine  canals  lead,  two  of  them 
excavated  by  the  British ;  and  in  July  and  August 
the  Indus  floods  the  face  of  the  country,  the 
waters  reuniting  to  run  into  the  eastern  Narra,  a 
great  channel  belonging  to  the  Sind  system  of 
irrigation. 

Ia  the  Bart  Doaby  between  the  Beas  and  Rari 
rivers,  there  has  been  a  great  State  canal  com- 
pleted ;  but  canals  are  still  needed  for  the  7,000,000 
of  acres  unirrigated  in  the  Rechna  Doab,  between 
the  Ravi  and  Chenab ;  the  Chuch  Doab,  between 
the  Chenab  and  Jhelum ;  and  the  Sind  S&gor  Doab, 
between  the  Jhelum  and  the  Indus, 

Thatof  the  Bari  Doab  up  to  1871-72  cost  upwards 
of  £2,000,000,  and  was  irrigating  300,000  acres. 

The  great  Sirhind  Canal,  commenced  in  1871- 
72,  was  projected  to  draw  its  waters  from  the 
Sutlej,  to  irrigate  an  immense  area  now  desert, 
and  the  total  cost  was  estimated  at  £2,980,427,  a 
third  part  of  which  was  to  be  borne  by  the  native 


After  the  rivers  of  the  Panjab  unite  at  Mithan- 
kot,  the  Indus  flows  for  450  miles  to  the  sea, 
through  the  arid  rainless  country  of  Sind.  Here 
artifldal  irrigation  is  essential  to  cultivation.  The 
river  during  bygone  ages  has  silted  up,  and  its 
banks  are  now  greatly  above  the  alluvial  plain. 
When  the  bed  attains  a  certain  height  the  water 
falls  over,  and  since  historical  times  the  river  has 
been  changing  its  course  to  the  west.  The  banks 
are  permanent  only  at  Sukkur ;  at  Jharrak,  where 
it  is  bound  by  rocky  banks ;  and  at  Kotri,  by  hills 
and  deep  tenacious  clayey  soil.  The  caniUs  are 
excavations  oarri^  away  from  the  river  in  an 
oblique  direction,  so  as  to  secure  as  great  a  fall  as 
possible.  They  vary  from  10  to  100  feet  in  width, 
and  from  4  to  10  feet  in  depth,  and  none  are  deep 
enough  to  draw  off  water  from  the  river  except 
during  inundations.  The  irrigation  is  carried  on 
by  the  water  flowing  into  the  channels  during  the 
inundations,  or  it  is  raised  bv  the  aid  of  machinery 
or  Persian  wheels.  Some  of  the  canals  are  70  and 
80  miles  long.  On  the  western  or  right  bank,  the 
chief  canals  are  the  Sind,  66^  miles,  Ghar  or  Lar- 
khana,  Bigari,  and  Western  Narra^ 

On  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  Indus  river  is 
the  Eastern  Narra.  It  was  an  ancient  channel 
which  passed  through  the  Thur,  and  had  near  it 
among  the  sand-hilk,  about  400  small  dands  or 
lakes  or  bottoms.  In  1859  a  channel  from  the 
river  at  Rori  was  led  into  it,  and  its  channel  was 
dammed  at  places  to  prevent  the  escape  of  water 
into  the  large  dunds. 

Two  canals  have  been  led  from  the  Eastern 
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Narra,— the  Mitrau,  which  in  1866  had  190  miles 
open,  and  irrigated  156,803  acres,  and  the  Thar 
canal,  irrigating  38,000  acres.  Under  Sir  Bartle 
Frere^s  administration,  the  ancient  channel  of  (he 
Narra,  120  miles  long,  was  reopened  on  the  7th 
Mav  1867,  to  distribute  water  over  the  vast  plain 
of  Mirpur. 

From  Hyderabad  southwards,  the  Fullali  canal 
is  the  main  feeder  of  irrigation  channels.  Orida- 
ally  it  was  a  natural  branch  of  the  Indos,  whioi  it 
rejoined  16  miles  below  Hyderabad;  this  vas 
stopped  by  a  dam  in  the  time  of  the  Amirs,  and  iU 
waters  were  sent  into  the  Gaja,  the  Guni,  and 
other  canals. 

In  1861  the  cost  of  clearances  of  the  nudn 
canals  was  £41,041,  but  the  allotment  in  1871-72 
was  insufficient.    Canals  of  a  permanent  character, 

Proposed  to  be  led  off  the  Indus  from  Sukkur, 
harak,  and  Kotri ;  and  the  first  ol  these,  from 
Sukkur,  was  opened  in  1870. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  above  its  jaoeiion 
with  the  Jumna  at  Allahabad,  and  in  the  whole 
length  of  the  country  through  which  the  Jamna 
flows,  the  rainfall  does  not  exceed  80  inohes. 
Firoz  Shah,  emperor  of  Dehli  between  1361  and 
1388,  drew  a  canal  from  the  Jumna  to  water  hii 
favourite  hunting  ground  at  Hissar,  but  it  had 
long  fallen  into  disrepair,  when  Akbar  in  156(1 
ordered  its  restoration.  In  1626,  Shah  Jahan^ 
engineer,  Ali  Murdan  Khan,  projected  a  canal  ii 
the  Doab,  which  shortly  ceased  to  flow.  He  also  le( 
one  from  that  of  Firoz,  to  convey  water  to  th 
city  of  Dehli.  The  Dehli  canal  crossed  the  low 
land  by  a  masonry  aqueduct,  traversed  the  AravaU 
hills  by  a  canal  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  6 
feet  deep  at  the  crest,  and  flowed  through  the  dt; 
in  a  masonry  bed,  throwing  off  innumerable  mine 
streams ;  but  in  1753  this  branch  ceased  to  fiov 
When  the  British  came  into  possesBion,  all  tJiee 
works  had  fallen  into  ruin,  and  in  1820  the  cam 
of  Firoz  was  restored  from  where  the  Jumna  iBsa( 
from  the  Siwalik  hills.  At  Dehli  it  aeparaiefi  inl 
a  branch  which  enters  the  dty  at  the  Kabul  gat 
and  part  of  it  flows  down  the  Chandni  Ghouk ;  tl 
other  branch  follows  that  of  Firoz  to  Hissar,  ai 
sends  off  the  Rohtak  brancL  The  united  lengi 
is  445  miles,  and  that  of  the  watercourses  7*i 
miles;  and  the  total  outlay  up  to  1871-72  w 
£282,517,  from  about  447,171  acres. 

The  Ganges  Canal,  commenced  in  1848,  w 
opened  on  the  8th  April  1854.  It  is  wholly 
British  project  The  water  is  brought  from  Gao 
Ghat  on  the  Ganges,  2^  miles  nortii  of  the  to^ 
of  Hurdwar,  close  to  the  foot  of  the  Siwai 
mountains.  The  main  channel  is  348  mi 
long,  and  the  branches  306  and  the  dist 
butaries  3078,  in  aggregate  length ;  and  767,Q 
acres  in  5061  villages  are  irrigated  bj  them.  1 
principal  engineer  was  Sir  Proby  Cautley.  Ga 
menciog  at  Hurdwar,  as  the  river  Gkuigea  iatf 
from  the  mountains,  it  runs  throogh  the  count 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  One  of  its  mH 
branches  re«enters  the  Ganges  at  Cawnpur,  d 
another  joins  the  river  Jumna.  The  canal| 
carried  by  a  great  viaduct,  three  miles  long,  si 
the  river  Salani.  It  is  of  earth,  and  is  protetf 
by  a  wall  of  masonry  and  a  bridge  of  fifteen  ardU 
each  of  flfty  feet  of  span,  through  the  volomB 
another  river,  and  beneath  the  b^  of  a  ihird,i 
was  planned  to  re-enter  the  Gaagea  at  Beodl 
The  oolani  aqueduct  leaves  a  clear  waterwi^ 
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700  feet,  and  ooet  £800,000.  The  total  coat  of 
the  canal  was  not  less  than  two  millions  sterling 
(£2,086,000).  It  takes  aboat  75  per  cent  of  the 
water  of  the  Ganges,  whose  volume,  however,  is 
not  diminishecL  It  traverses  the  Doab,  and  by 
countless  branches,  dvkes,  and  channels,  irrigates 
almost  every  village  thronghout  a  tract  of  country 
upwards  of  800  miles  in  length,  and  is  supplied  to 
every  tiller  oa  payment  of  a  water  tax.  At  Hurd- 
war,  the  pass  through  which  it  issues,  at  the 
lowest  ebb  discharges  about  7000  cubic  feet  of 
water  every  second.  Its  current  was  too  strong 
for  navigation,  and  the  expected  advantages  from 
it  for  irrigation  were  not  attained.  It  is  carried 
through  Hurdwar,  Alighur,  Cawnpur,  Hamirpur 
(630  miles),  with  branches  to  Futehghur,  Buland- 
shahr,  and  KoeL  A  ridge  of  land  rises  slightly 
above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  runs 
along  the  centre  of  the  Doab,  sloping  down  on 
the  one  side  to  the  Jumna,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  Ganges.  The  canal  has  been  constructed  on 
the  top  of  this  ridge  to  the  vicinity  of  Alighur, 
whence  it  diverges  into  two  channels,  one  to 
Oawnpor,  and  the  other  to  Hamirpur  and  Etawa. 
On  the  completion  of  the  canal,  it  was  opened  in 
April  1854,  and  the  water  admitted  on  an  aqueduct 
aerofls  the  Solani  river  at  Roorkee.  The  engineer, 
Sir  Pfoby  Cautley,  on  leaving  Calcutta,  was 
honoured  with  a  salute  from  the  batteries  of  Fort 
William,  and  was  favourably  noticed  in  the 
Government  Gazette. 

The  Agra  Canal  has  beoi  led  off  from  the  Jumua 
below  Behli,  to  irrigate  the  lands  of  Dehli, 
Agra,  and  Muttra.  It  irrigates  850,000  acres. 
The  FuUehpuT  Sikri  reservoir  may  also  be  men- 
tioned. 

The  Rchilkhand  Canals  comprise  the  Nehtore, 
the  Nofiina,  the  Bygool,  180  miles,  the  Mnradabad, 
the  Paha,  13  miles  long,  and  the  Kailas  canals ; 
and  the  Kitcha  and  Dhora  wateroourses,  32 
mfies.  They  irrigate  the  belt  of  country  along 
the  Terai,  where  much  rice  is  grown. 

There  are  five  canals  in  the  Dehra  valley,  be- 
tween the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  aggregating  67 
asiiea  in  longtii,  and  irrigating  11,039  acres. 
There  are  ten  miles  of  rajbuha. 

The  tanks  in  If  haorwara  in  1871-72  had  a  total 
area  of  8675,  and  irrigated  14,826  acres.  They 
vere  laigely  constructed  by  Colonels  Hall  and 

IHXilHI. 

The  eanaU  of  the  N.  W,  Provinces  have  irrigated 
ms.  the  arerage  1,065,450  acres. 

A  dam  has  been  thrown  across  the  Sone  river, 
mad  two  main  channels  lead  off  from  it 

The  Midnapur  Canal  was  partly  open  in  1 87 1  -72. 
Jt  18  52  miles  long,  to  irrigate  200,000  acres. 

Mention  may  be  made  5  the  Arrak  Canals  70 
xailes  long,  to  irrigate  430,000  acres,  and  of  the 
J\Mina  Canal,  84  miles  long,  to  irrigate  890,000 


The  Humirpore  and  Jhansi  irrigation  works 
pommt  of  lakes  and  reservoirs,  partly  natural, 
partly  artificial,  and  are  under  the  direct  control 
osf  the  civil  authorities  (Friend  of  India ;  Anjials 
4^/*  JTndian  Admnistration), 

IhM  Mahanadi  nrerd^ins  the  fertile  plain  of 
ChMfmfsuh,  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  falls 
jx»to  tiM  Bay  of  Bengal  after  a  course  of  529  miles. 
jt3»  baan  covers  an  area  of  45,000  square  miles. 
j^  im  liable  to  fieavy  but  short-lived  floods,  and 
^2a«    prorinoe  of  Orissa  at  the  deltas  has  long 


suffered  from  them.  The  £.1.  Irrigation  Company 
undertook  to  form  a  great  anient,  and  it  was 
commenced  in  1862;  they  failed,  and  in  1868 
transferred  their  works  to  the  Government  for 
£1,050,000,  but  the  water  has  never  brought  re- 
munerative rates. 

Canals,  as  wateroourses  for  cultivation,  have 
only  since  1862  been  in  progress  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  A  weir  of  1550  feet  has  been  thrown 
across  the  Gimar  river,  in  Kandesh,  and  one  across 
the  Panjur.  In  Sultanah  a  weir  2000  feet  long 
has  been  drawn  across  the  Kistna,  to  feed  channels 
45  miles  long.  A  large  tank  has  been  formed  at 
Koorgaum  near  Barsee,  a  reservoir  at  Mukti  near 
Dhulia,  and  a  tank  at  Hurtola.  A  reservoir  has 
been  constructed  near  Sholapur  at  a  cost  of 
£90,000.  I^rge  works  have  been  plaoned  for 
Gujerat  and  the  W.  Dekhan,  and  others  for  the 
Central  Provinces ;  for  works  from  the  Pench  river 
north  of  Nagpur,  and  from  the  Warda  river  to  its 
south,  and  for  tlie  waters  of  the  Betwa  river  to  be 
led  to  irrigate  Bundelkhand,  which  has  been  fifteen 
times  desolated  by  famine  in  the  last  three  cen- 
turiea  One -third  of  the  water  will  go  to  the 
Patiala  State. 

In  Madras^  of  the  native  engineering  works, 
those  for  the  application  of  water  to  irrigate  fields 
and  gardens,  wells,  tanks,  and  river  cbaunds  take 
the  first  rank.  There  are  innumerable  tanks  or 
artificial  lakes  of  various  sixes  formed  in  basins,  that 
near  Cum  mum  being  seven  miles  in  circumference. 
The  most  northern  of  its  rivers,  the  Godavery,  at 
Rajamundry,  when  about  fifty-five  ntiles  from 
the  sea,  divides  into  two  streams,  forming  a  delta 
of  rich  alluvial  country.  A  little  above  this  point 
the  river  is  2000  yards  broad,  but  it  soon  expands 
at  Dowlaishwaram  into  a  width  of  three  times 
that  extent,  parted,  however,  by  islands  into  four 
branches.  An  anient  has  there  been  thrown  across 
the  channel,  the  united  lengths  of  the  four  dams 
being  3955  yiudsL  Upwards  of  two  miles  of 
stream  is  blocked  up  by  a  solid,  well  -  protected 
mass  of  stone,  in  lime  cement,  with  a  breadth  at 
the  base  of  nearly  180  feet,  and  a  height  of  twelve 
feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  water.  Along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  one  channel,  another 
to  Cocanada,  and  other  channels ;  the  total  being 
840  miles  of  main  channel,  irrigating  780,000 
acres  of  land.  In  1871-72. there  were  56,471  boats 
and  rafta  engaged  in  traffic  on  this  canal. 

The  rajas  of  Yijayanagar  in  1521  constructed 
nine  dams  across  the  Tumbudra  river,  and  had 
channelis  of  89  miles  of  total  length.  The  old 
travellers,  Conti  and  Csosar  Frederick,  tell  of  cool 
streams  flowing  through  the  streets  of  the  city. 
In  1860  the  Madras  Caual  and  Irrigation  Com.- 
pany  undertook  to  bring  a  navigation  and  irriga- 
tion canal  from  the  river,  throwing  an  anient 
across  at  Sankasala ;  its  history  is  us^l. 

It  was  intended  to  provide  for  the  continuous 
irrigation  of  the  Bellary  district,  of  the  Koondey 
valley  and  the  Nellore  district.  The  weir  across 
the  Tumbudra  at  Sankasala  was  1500  yards  in 
total  length  of  dear  overfall,  which  was  broken 
into  two  lengths  by  an  intervening  island.  The 
Hindry  Aqu^uct  carried  the  canal,  90  feet  broad 
and  8  feet  deep  clear  waterway,  over  that  river, 
at  an  elevation  of  82  feet,  by  40«feet  arches,  the 
length  between  the  abutments  being  651  feet ;  the 
cost  of  the  first  75  miles  was  £8710  per  mile ;  the 
next  1 15  miles  cost  £2900  per  mile ;  and  the  whol^ 
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canal  cost  £5260  per  mile.  It  has  not  produced 
all  the  hoped-for  benefttB  for  irrigation,  and  for 
navigation  it  has  not  been  applied.  Indeed, 
navigation  and  irrigation  seem  incompatible. 

At  Baiswara,  60  miles  from  the  sea,  an  anient  or 
dam  1250  yards  lonff,  with  a  base  of  305  feet,  has 
been  thrown  across  the  Kistna  riyer,and  itschannels 
irrigate  the  Guntur  and  Masnlipatam  districts. 
The  delta  covers  an  area  of  10,000  square  miles. 
From  the  E.  side  the  main  channel  is  divided  into 
two  branches,  one  to  Masulipattoi,  the  other  to 
EUora.  It  was  constructed  oy  General  Charles 
Orr.  The  main  western  channel  divides  into  the 
Nixampatam  and  Commamur  branches. 

The  Krishna  Canal,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  is 
excavated  from  above  the  dam  near  Kurvar  in  the 
Satara  district. 

The  Ehruk  tank  is  four  miles  north  of  Sholapur 
on  the  Adela,  a  branch  of  the  river  Bhima.  Its 
dam  is  7200  feet  long,  and  72  feet  high  in  the 
centre,  and  the  lake  formed  is  6^  square  miles. 
It  submerged  five  villages,  two  of  them  in  the 
Nizam's  territory,  but  85,840  acres  are  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  tank. 

An  anient  was  completed  across  the  Pennar 
river  at  Nellore  in  1855.  It  was  breached  by  the 
hurricane  of  1857,  but  restored  in  1861 ,  and  in 
1863  the  irrigated  area  was  32,874  a4sres.  It  is 
620  yards  in  length. 

The  Cauvtry  and  Cckrun  anicnts  are  the  most 
ancient  in  Southern  India,  and  those  to  which  the 
British  first  directed  their  attention.  At  the  head 
of  the  island  of  Srirangam,  near  Trichinopolj,  the 
main  river  divides  into  two  branches,  the  southern 
retaining  the  name  of  Cauvery,  the  northern  being- 
called  the  Colerun ;  and  the  tendency  was  fcnr  the 
Cauvery  to  silt  up,  and  the  whole  of  the  water  to 
pour  into  the  Colerun.  The  native  anient  had 
been  bailt  about  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  consisted  of  a  solid  mass  of  rough  stone 
1080  feet  long  and  40  feet  broad,  irrigating 
669,000  acres.  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  threw  a  masonry 
anient,  750  yards  lone,  across  the  C<4erun,  rest- 
ing it  on  three  lines  of  wells  6  feet  in  diameter  in 
the  sandy  bed  of  the  river,  which  has  thrown  the 
water  into  the  Cauvery  and  cleared  the  bed  of  the 
Colerun.  In  1836  an  anient  was  thrown  across 
the  Colerun  to  regulate  the  supply  of  water  for 
S.  Arcot.     Colonel  Sim  was  the  engineer. 

The  Mauri  Con  wai  river  is  in  Mysore,  withtheNun- 
door  Sreeramadwara  and  Maseehully  reservoirs. 

The  Periar  river  runs  to  waste  into  the  Cochin 
marine  lagoon,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  turn 
it  into  the  eastern  districts  by  a  cutting  140  feet 
deq)  and  a  dam  60  feet  high,  and  add  to  the  water 
supply  of  Madura  and  Ramnad,  now  obtained  from 
the  V  aiga. 

The  Tawibrapumi  river  waters  the  Tinnevelly 
district  It  has  been  crossed  by  several  dams  in 
very  ancient  times. 

The  Eaat  Coast  Canal  from  Madras  to  Sadias  is 
for  tratfic. 

The  Grand  Canal  of  China  has  been  led  through 
and  near  a  series  of  lakes,  some  of  considerable 
extent,  extending  all  the  way  from  Nan  Wang,  in 
lat.  85''  55'  N.,  lone.  116"  30'  E.,  down  to  the 
Yang-tze-kiang. — Moral  and  Material  Proarest, 
1871-2;  Markham's  Embassy;  AnnL  Ind.  Adm.; 
Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Panjah; 
PowtXCs  Hafidbooky  Eeon,  Prod.  Panjah;  Jack- 
son's Manual,    See  Irrigation. 


CANAMBOO.    Tah.   Crotalaria  juncea,  Lixn. 

CANARA,  a  maritime  province  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  India^  with  an  area  of 
7800  square  miles.    It  is  arranged  by  the  British 
into  two   revenue   districts,   North    Canara  or 
coUectorate  of  Honore,  and  South  Canara  as  hx 
south  as  the  Chundragherry  river,  and  from  that 
river  commences  Mala&.    Ocnara  formed  part  of 
the  Mysore  Dominions,  and  came  under  Britiah 
rule  aiter  the  fall   of   Seringapatam  in  1799. 
Below  the  mountains  the  country  is  rocky,  moan- 
tainous,  intersected  by  numerous  mountain  stresioa 
running  to  i^e  sea,  with  exceedingly  fertile  vaUeja. 
The  Garsuppa  falls  of  the  Sherranutty  river  have 
four  portions.    The  Grand  Fall  falls  perpeodi- 
cularly  880  feet.     Three  languages  are  apoken, 
viz.,  Tulu  in  the  ancient  Tuluva  country,  Malfslam 
as  far  north  as  the  Chundragherry  river,  and 
Canarese  in  the  taluka  of  Honawar  and  Candapore 
above  the  Ghats.      In  the    Buntwal  taluk  are 
colossal  images  of  Gomata  Raya,  carved  oot  of 
single  blocks  of  granite,  and  plaioed  on  the  tope  of 
hills.    The  interior  of  the  Jaio  temple  at  Mood- 
biddery  is  beautiful.    Near  Cundapore,  close  to 
the  sea,  is  a  small  fresh- water  lake,  in  which  the 
Hoowana  or  flower  fish  is  caught. 

North  Canara,  since  the  1st  Febj.  1862,  has 
been  administered  by  the  Bombay  Presidency.  U 
lies  between  lat.  13''  52'  and  lb""  81'  N.,  and  kmg. 
74""  10'  and  75''  7'  £.,  with  an  area  of  4235  aq.  m., 
and  in  1872  a  population  of  898,406  petaons, 
864,402  of  them  beung  Hindus.  The  Havik 
Brahmans  cultivate  betel -nnt  gardens.  The 
Nanaiti  Mahomedans  are  seamen ;  they  are  well 
to  do,  and  represent  the  colonies  of  Arab 
merchants  of  whom  a  remnant  still  exists  along 
the  coast  from  Gogo  southwards.  There  are 
Sidi  Mahomedans,  descendants  of  African  slavea 
whom  the  Portuguese  held.  They  have  the 
woolly  hair  and  black  skin  of  the  pure  African 
negro ;  are  poor,  and  cultivate  little  patches  rudely 
in  the  forests. 

South  Canara  is  under  the  Madras  Presidency. 
It  lies  between  lat  W*  31'  and  Id"*  31'  N.  and 
long.  74"^  1'  and  75"*  2'  £.,  and  has  as  its  eastern 
boundarv  the  Western  Ghats,  through  which  the 
Manjarabad,  Kolur,  and  other  passee  lead  upt« 
Mysore  and  Coorg ;  its  area  is  3902  aq.  m.  Th< 
people,  about  a  million  in  number,  consist  ol 
Saraswati,  Konkani,  and  Sivalik  Brahmans,  Bant 
Koragar;  Portuguese  of  mixed  descent,  nativt 
Christians,  Mopla  of  Arab  descent.  The  aborigine 
include  the  Malekudi,  Koragar,  Holyar.  Tb 
Malekudt  are  a  forest  race  wlio  practise  th 
Kumari  cultivation,  but  labour  on  coffee  estate! 
The  languages  spoken  are  Tulu,  Maleafaua 
Canarese,  and  Konkani,  besides  Urdu  auid  Engliafc 
Tulu,  the  language  of  Tuluva,  is  spoken  betwetf 
Udipi  and  Kumbla  l»y  about  180,000  people,  aontl 
of  the  Puishwenni  river  and  elsewhere;  wiik 
Moplas,  Malealam  is  the  prevailing  tongae.  PriH 
to  British  rule,  the  Holyar  were  Uie  slaves  of  tk 
Wargdar  or  proprietors,  and  even  yet  continue  f 
a  state  of  modified  serfdiom.-— i^n<f^  ;  Imp,  Gat 
Madras  Records. 

CANARESB  or  Kamataka  is  «i  aaoie^ 
classical  and  a  modem  dialect,  the  former  cor 
taining  different  inflexional  terminatioiis.  Hik 
Kannada,  is  an  ancient  written  chametcr  f onn«4 
used  by  the  Canarese  people  in  writing.  Cknam 
is  a  language  in  the  centre  of  the  Indian  Penlnsak 
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spoken  by  about  nine  milMons  of  people, 
nnder  the  Hyderabad,  the  Mysore,  and  the  Britisl 
Govemmenti  of  Bombay  and  Madras.  The 
sndent  Hinda  term,  Karnatica,  comprehended 
all  the  high  table-land  in  the  south  of  India  above 
the  Saatem  and  Western  Ghats,  and  its  mleis 
seem  nerer  to  have  held  sway  beneath  the  Ghats ; 
though  in  the  present  day,  by  a  strange  fatality,  it 
is  now  only  the  countries  below  the  Ghats,  the 
Caraatic  on  the  east  and  Ganara  on  the  west,  to 
which  the  name  of  the  ancient  Karnatica  Idngdom 
has  oome  to  be  applied,  and  its  name  is  now 
never  given  to  the  Bala  Ghat,  or  country  above 
the  Ghats. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Ganarese-speaking  people 

are  of  one  xaoe,  who  are  pure  Dravidiana    They 

have  adopted  tbe  Jangama  sectarian  faith,  the 

followers  of  which,  by  their  tenets,  ought  to  have 

no  caste  distinctions.    Most  of  their  subdivisions 

are  restricted  to  vegetable  products  as  food ;  and 

so  carefully  do  they  act  up  to  these,  that  no  one 

of  these  vegetarians  will  even  bring  any  living 

creature  for  sale  to  any  one  of  a  flesh-eating 

people.      Their   sect   is,  perhap.^  amonest   the 

most  exclusive  of  all  in  India.    It  is  doubtless  this 

tenderness  towards  animal  life  that  guides  them 

to  their  avocations,  which  are  mostly  those  of  dvil 

life,  cultivators  and  shopkeepers,  and  may  have 

led  to  their  non-resistance  to  invaders;  but  in  all 

the  great  armies  which  the  British  have  formed 

during  the  pAst  century,  of  the  Canarese  Jangama 

sectarians  not  more  than  a  few  thousand  men 

may   have   become  soldiers,  and    certainly  not 

even  one  of  that  portion  who  abstain  from  animal 

food.     The  Teling  and  Canarese  nations  have, 

till  recently,  continued  equally  advanced  as  to 

dementary  school  education  ;  and  though,  in  this 

respect,  both  races  fall  short  of  the  progress  made 

liy  the  energetic,  restless,  impetuous  Tamil  people, 

they  are  greatly  in  advance  of  the  Mahratta. 

for  nearly  200  years  the  inland  tract  occupied 

by  the  Ganarese-speaking  people  had  been  tra- 

wersed  by  great  armies,  bent  on  conquest,  and 

since  the  fall  of  the  great  Yijayanagar  dynasty  all 

comers  seem  to  have  crossed  this  tract  without 

opposition. 

Canarese,  properlv  the  Eannadi  or  Kamataka 

laaiguage,  is  bordered  by  the  Tamil  and  the  Telugu 

on  the  east    It  is  spoken  throughout  the  plateau 

o#   Mysore  and  in  the  western  districts  of  the 

lii2am*s  territory  as  far  north  as  the  village  of 

JCorkundah,  lying  30  miles  south-west  of  Beder. 

.AImo  it  is  spoken  in  part  of  the  ancient  Tuluva 

ooantry  on  the  Malabar  coast,  now  long  designated 

«HB  Canara,  a  name  which  it  acquired  from  having 

t>een  subjected  for  centuries  to  the  rule  of  Canarese 

nrinoes.      But   in    Canara,   the   Malealam,   the 

.K^ocikani,  and  the  Tuluva  are  also  spoken,  though 

f^aoc  eztensiTely  than  the  Canarese.     From  A.D. 

fiOO  to  1500  it  was  free  from  any  admixture  of 

fkyrfB^W^  words,  but  since  then  Sanskrit  words  have 

|^0e<BB   extensiv^  introduced;    and   during   the 

^oprcmacy  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tipu,  Urdu  words 

f^cx^  lamly  imported  into  it  in  Mysore,  while  it 

^,^j4j^d  Mahiatti  in  the  N.W.  and  Telngu  on  its 

^.  E-     The  Canarese  character  differs  slightly  from 

\%^  ^IVlngn,  from  which  it  has  been  borrowed,  but 

^^  obsracters  used  forTamil,  Malealam,  and  Telugu 

<g|i]ite  disUnct  from  each  other.    The  ancient 

u^ese  character,  however,  entirely  differs  from 

\^m^    €)l  the  modem  Telugn,  and  the  Canarese 


language  differs  even  more  widely  from  the 
Telugu  than  it  does  from  the  Tamil  There  is  an 
ancient  dialect  of  the  Canarese  language  current, 
as  well  as  modem,  the  latter  differing  from  the 
former  by  the  use  of  different  inflexional  termina- 
tions. The  ancient  Canarese  dialect,  however,  has 
no  connection  with  the  Sanskrit  character  to 
which  that  name  has  been  given,  in  which,  viz. 
the  Hala  Kannada,  many  very  ancient  inscriptions 
in  the  Mahratta  country  as  well  as  in  Mysore  are 
found. 

CANARIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Burseraoess.  Wight  says  the  resinous  juice 
of  C.  commune  has  properties  similar  to  copaiva, 
while  the  kernels  of  tne  seed  afford  by  expression 
a  bland,  edible  oU.  C.  stiictum,  ^x6.,  is  known 
in  Malabar  under  the  name  of  the  '  black  dammer 
tree,*  in  contradistinction  to  the  Vateria  Indica, 
which  is  the  'white  dammer  tree.'  This  tree  is 
rather  common  in  the  alpine  forests  about 
Courtallum  in  the  Tinnevelly  district,  and  is  re- 

fularly  rented  there  for  the  sake  of  its  dammer. 
he  dammer  is  transparent,  and  of  a  deep 
brownish  -  yellow  or  amber  colour  when  hela 
between  the  eye  and  the  light,  but  when  adhering 
to  the  tree  has  a  bright,  shining,  black  appearance. 
The  fruit  is  a  very  hard,  three^celled,  oval  nut, 
tapering  at  each  end. 

Under  the  names  Dhoop  and  Googul,  Dr.  Gibson 
mentions  two  species  of  Canarium  in  Canara  and 
Sunda,  one  on  the  ghats  above,  and  the  second 
species  of  great  sise  cultivated  near  Bilgil  and  at 
Siddapore.  The  choice  gum-resin  afforded  by 
these  trees  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  and 
exported  both  inland  and  to  the  coast — Wighi^ 
lU. ;  jDr.  Gibson,    See  Boswellia ;  Resins. 

CANARIUM  BENGALENSE.  Roxb,  An  im- 
mense forest  tree  of  Assam,  Sylhet,  and  the  ad- 
jacent mountainous  countries,  flowering  in  May 
and  June.  From  fissures  or  wounds  in  the  bark, 
a  large  quantity  of  very  pure,  clear,  amber- 
colouired  resin  exudes,  which  soon  becomes  hard 
and  brittle,  and  is  not  unlike  copal.  But  in  the 
Calcutta  bazar  it  was  only  valued  at  from  Rs.  2 
to  Re.  3  for  seven  maunds  of  eighty  pounds  each. 
^O'Shaughnessy,  p.  285;  Voigt,  p.  149;  Roxb, 
iil  p.  136 ;  RoyW»  Him.  BoL  p.  177. 

CANARIUM  BRUNKEUM.     Tkw. 
Sontinanthe  brunnea,  Thw. 
Maha-bulu-mora, Sinob. 

A  tree  50  to  60  feet  high,  growing  in  the 
Central  Provinces  of  Ceylon  at  elevations  of 
2000  to  3000  teet—Beddome,  FL  Sylv,  p.  127. 

CANARIUM  COMMUNE.  Linn.  Java  almond. 
Oolophonia      Mauritiaaa, 

D.  a 

Bursera  panicnlaia,  Lanu, 
Humph. 


G.  mehenbethene,  Oofrt 
Amyris  Zeylanioa,  Jtetz. 
Balsamodendron   Zeylani- 
cum,  Kunth. 

Fb. 


BoIb  de  Colophane, 


Jungli  Badam, .    .  HurD. 


Grows  in  the  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. It  was  brought  from  the  Moluccas  to  the 
Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  but  in  Roxburgh's  time 
did  not  thrive,  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the 
winter  months.  The  W^k  yields  an  abundance  of 
limpid  oil,  with  a  pungent  turpentine  smell,  con- 
gealing into  a  buttery,  camphoraoeous  mass.  It 
has  the  same  properties  as  balsam  of  copaiba,  for 
which  it  coula  be  substituted ;  and  is  said  to  yield 
East  Indian  elemi.    Its  nuts  are  three-cornered 
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and  edible,  but  apt  to  produce  diarrhoMt.— /?ox5. 
iii.  p.  177  ;  O'Shaugknesgy,  p.  288 ;  Voigt,  pp.  148-9. 

CANARIUM  GENICULATUM.  M'Cl  A 
large  and  valuable  timber  tree  found  in  the  Pegu 
valley,  but  scarce.  The  wood  is  white-coloured, 
and  adapted  to  houBe-building. — M'Clelland. 

CANARIUM  NIGRUM.    Roxb, 
Marignia  acutifolia,  2>.  C.  \  Dammara  nipra,  Rumph. 

A  tree  of  Amboyna  and  the  Moluccas;  a 
reddish,  soft,  viscid,  heavy  -  smelling  substance 
exudes  from  wounds  in  its  bark. —  Voigt^  p.  149. 

CANARIUM  PIMELA.  Smith.  Pimela  nigrum. 
Luh-lan,  Wu-lan, .  Chik.  I  T'tipg-kwo,  .  .  .  Chin. 
Kan-Ian, ,      |  Chinese  olive,   .    .     Ejsq. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Chinese  provinces  of 
Kwang  -  si  and  Fob  -  kien.  Its  pointed  oblong 
fruits,  from  1^  to  1^  inch  long,  are  eaten  green  or 
shrivelled,  and  .  are  often  preserved  in  salt  At 
Amoy  the  hard  kernels  are  often  beautifully 
carvM  for  heada  Lan-tang,  a  kind  of  gum  or 
black  dammer,  is  obtained  from  its  branches, 
bark,  and  leaves.  The  kernels  of  the  Pimela  alba 
(Luh-lan)  are  similarly  used. — Smith, 

CANARIUM  STRICTUM.    Roxh. 

Dammara  nigra  legitima,  Rumph. 

Thelll  mara,  .  .  Malsal. 
Eongilam  maram,  .  Tax. 
Earapa  Kongilamo,      „ 


BiNO. 


Manda-dup,  . 
Ougal,Dup,.    .    .     ,, 
Blaok  dammer  tree,   Emo. 
Oanari,     .    .    .  Malbal. 

This  very  beautiful,  large  tree  is  most  abundant 
in  all  the  moist  ghat  forests  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies  up  to 
4000  and  4500  feet,  but  it  does  not  occur  in 
Ceylon  or  elsewhere,  and  it  is  never  seen  in  dry 
forests.  Its  brilliant  crimson  foliage  makes  it  a 
most  beautiful  sight  when  in  young  leaf.  The 
leaves  of  saplings  and  young  trees  are  very  much 
larger  than  those  of  full-grown  trees. 

This  is  the  black  dammer  tree  of  Tinnevelly 
and  Malabar,  and  is  so  named  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Yateria  Indica,  which  is  called  the  white 
dammer  tree.  C.  strictum  is  common  near  Court- 
allum,  where  it  is  rented  for  its  dammer.  While 
adherent  to  the  tree,  it  gives  a  bright,  shining 
black  tint,  but  by  translucent  light  is  of  a  deep 
brownish-yellow  or  amber  colour.  The  balsam 
exudes  in  a  very  fluid  state,  and  trickles  down  the 
trunk,  where  it  gradually  hardens  by  exposure  to 
the  sun ;  the  fresh  resin  continuing  to  flow  over 
that  already  hardened,  gives  the  stalactitic  ap- 
pearance to  the  huge  lumps  of  resin,  in  which 
form  the  resin  is  brought  to  the  market.    It  is 

ferfectly  homogeneous,  has  a  vitreous  fracture, 
t  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  partially  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol  on  the  addition  of  camphor ;  when 
powdered,  it  is  readi]y  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
rowdered  and  burnt  on  the  fire,  it  emits  a  more 
resinous  smell,  and  burns  with  more  smoke,  than 
white  dammer.  The  size  of  the  lumps  of  this 
resin,  together  with  its  colour  and  the  peculiaritv 
of  shape  already  mentioned,  suffice  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  Indian  resins.— Af.  E.  J.  R.;  Voigt, 
149 ;  Roxb.  iii.  188.     See  Gums  and  Resins. 

CANARIUM  SYLVESTRE.     Gartn. 
0.  Sylvestrefdterum,i2ttm.  ]  Schinua  Bengaleniis,  8. 

A  tree  of  Chittagong  and  Assam.  Timber  hard, 
tough,  and  close-grained,  used  for  furniture. 

CANARIUM  ZEYLANICUM,  Blume, 
G.  BalBamiferam,  Mcon,     |  Kakoona*gas«, ,    .  Singh. 


Occupies  the  warm,  moister  parts  of  Ceylon  up 
to  an  elevation  of  1500  feet  A  resinous  halnm 
exudes  copiously  from  the  trunk  of  this  tree, 
which,  mixed  with  paddy  chafif,  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  burning,  as  the  smoke  drives  away 
snakes  from  the  diomicile.  C.  cocdneo-braeteatom 
sjid  C.  euphyllum  are  also  known. — Thv.  I  p.  79. 

CANARY  SEED,  Phalaiia  ouMuriensis,  Unn. 
Mainlv  used  to  feed  caged  birds.  Hie  aBimal 
British  consumption  mav  be  estimated  at  about 
10,000  quarters,  of  which  about  8000  are  grown 
in  England,  eq)ecially  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and 
Essex. 

CANAVALIA  GLADIATA  D.  C.  Sword- 
bean. 


Doliohoa  gladiatus,  jB(mc6. 

Mekhun,     .    .  .    Beno. 

Makhum-shim?  .         „ 

Makshun-ehim,  .        „ 

Pai-noung-nee,  .  B(7RM. 

Kadsambal,     .  .    Hind. 

Shimlee,      .    .  .  Sansk. 


I  IX>liohos  enafonnis,  Lowr. 
Thambatin,      .    .     Tail 
Sesapa  Thambatin?     „ 
Tela  „  „ 

Tamma;Chama?    .Tel. 
Segapu?      .     .    .    .   „ 
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This  plant  has  four  varieties,  viz. : — 
a.  Ilowera  and  seeds  red.    I  e.  Flowen  and  seedi  white 
6.  Flo  wem  white,  seedared.  |  d.  Flowers  red,  seeds  grey. 

The  three  first  of  these  are  cultivated  for  tbeir 
laree  swordlike  pods ;  that  with  the  white  flowers 
and  white  seeds  is  considered  the  best,  and  is  often 
two  feet  long.  It  is  esteemed  by  Europeana — 
Mason;  Voigt, 

CANAVALIA  OBTUSIFOLIA,  D,  C, 
Eoyliavari,     .    .    .    Tax. 
Is  a  common  plant  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
where  it  occurs  along  with  the  Ipomsea  pescapne, 
and  is  a  useful  binder  of  loose  sand. — CUghom. 

CANAVALIA  VIROSA.     W,  and  A. 
Dolichos  virosuB,  RoaA.       j  DoUchos  ensif  onnis.  Lour. 
KaloShim,      .     .    BBNCk    Wild  tword-bean,    .  EkOw 
Eat  Shim,  ...        m        Adavi  ohamma,  .    .  TXL. 
Eudsambar  of     Bombay.  |  Kara  chamma,    .    .     „ 

Grows  on  the  Coromandel  and  Konkan  coast, 
and  on  the  seashore  of  the  Tenasserim  provinoes, 
in  great  profusion. — Mason, 

CANAXA.  This  battle,  in  which  the  younger 
Cyrus  lost  his  life,  was  fought  in  the  plain  between 
mt  and  Felugia. — Kinneir^s  Memoir^  p.  267. 

CANCER,  the  crab  genus  of  crustacesd  of  the 
family  Cancerid® ;  several  species  occur  in'Southem 
and  Eastern  Asia.  C.  camifex,  C.  hydromns,  C. 
corallinus,  C.  maculatus,  and  C.  tenax  have  been 
transferred  to  the  genera  Gecarcinua,  Carpilins, 
and  Rupellia. 

Oaaoer  roeeus,  Ed.,  Bed  Bea» 

C.  integerrimns,  Ed.,  Indian  Ooean. 

C.  maiginatns,  Rd.y  Bed  Sea. 

C.  ooyroe.  Ed.,  Asia  seas. 

C.  mamiliatus,  Ed.^  Australia. 

C.  sealptoa,  Ed.,  Bed  Sea. 

G.  limbatns,  Ed.,  Bed  Sea. 

C.  savignii,  Ed.,  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 

C.  caloalosus,  Ed.,  New  Holland. 

CANCHI,  the  Tamil  name  of  Conjeveram. 

CANCHI  PANDU.    Tel.    Solanam  nigrum. 

CANCHORI  VER.    Tam.    Tragia  inyoloctata. 

CANCRA    HiKD.    Pavetta  Indica. 

CANDAHAR,  a  town  in  Afghanistan,  in  long. 
65''  28'  £.,  and  lat  SI""  37'  N.,  8484  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  is  the  Ehenta  of  the  Vendidad.  Aooord* 
ing  to  Elphinstone  (Caubul,  p.  425),  then  hn 
been  a  city  here  since  the  time  of  Alexander,  ani 
the  ancient  city  stood  till  the  reign  of  tlie  GhilxBt. 
when  Shah  Huaain  founded  a  new  city  under 


CANDALLA. 


CANES. 


tiienuneof  HuBainalMMi.  Nadir  Sbah  attempted 
^ain  to  alter  the  site  of  the  town,  and  built 
Kadirabad;  at  last  Ahmad  Shah  foanded  the 
preflent  eitj,  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  Ahmad 
Sbabi,  and  the  title  of  Aahraf-al-Balad,  or  the 
noblest  of  cities ;  but  the  old  name  of  Oandahar 
still  prevails  among  the  people,  thongh  it  has  lost 
ito  rnjming  addition  of  Dar-ul-Karar,  or  the 
abode  of  quiet.  Ahmad  Shah  himself  marked  out 
the  limits  of  the  present  city,  and  laid  down  the 
regular  plan,  which  is  still  so  remarkable  in  its 
execution.  The  houses  in  the  town  are  from 
16,000  to  20,000;  the  population,  45,000  iu 
oomber,  consist  of  different  tribes.  Houses  as 
under : — 


A^"^""' 

.   50 
.    50 

Afikoad,. 

.600 

A]U,      . 

.200 

AOmkMML 
BtU   and 

.150 

Babur,. 

.200 

Btrakzai, 

.940 

Btrdtmni, 

.150 

Bhmesai^. 

.400 

Bhakw,. 

.100 

DowlatSbahi,  50'Makwi, . 


lOOlNunai, 
900 1  Paniran, . 
600|Pathaiui, 


.100 
.600 
1240 
.200 
.600 
.100 
.100 
.200 
50 


Ghikai, 

Hindus, 

lahakzai, 

IsiiMil  Zai»  .  100  Popakai^  . 

Kakar,     .  .  550  Pirian,      . 

Kaahmiri,  .  100  8addazai». 

Kalezai,   .  .  350  Sarkani,  . 

Kharoti,  .  .  200  Turks,      . 

Khugiuii,  .  150  Othen,  etc;,  440 

Hadoai,  .  .160 

The  more  remarkable  objects  are  the  tomb  of 
Ahaad  Shah,  the  public  baths,  the  citadel.  It 
MB  oGcapied  by  the  British  Indian  army  from 
20th  Apdd  1839  till  the  8th  August  1848,  and  was 
le-oeoopied  in  1879.  See  Aighanistan;  Kan- 
ibhar. 

CANDALLA,  in  lat.  20^  8'  N.^  and  long.  74* 
49"  £.,  in  the  Dekhan,  N.W.  of  Aurangabad.  The 
eBttaace  to  the  caves  of  Gandalla  is  1982  feet 
above  the  m^.-^WiU.  Sehl,  See  Kandalla. 
CANDArX>0.  TxL.  Gajanus  Indicw. 
CANDELARIA,  or  candle-fly,  is  found  in 
Labnan  and  Sarawak.  It  has  a  curved  and 
pointed  head.    It  frequents  the  tops  ol  lefty 


CANDESH.    SeeKandesh. 

CANDLA  or  Crete,  an  island  in  the  Mediter.- 
raoieao.  Mount  Ida,  faoy>UB  in  history,  is  in  the 
gentre  of  thia  isfamd. 

CANDLES. 


Saarsen,  . 
JiMiuldle, 


DUT. 

Fb. 
Lieht«r,  .  Gbb. 
tetfei,  .  .  Guj.,  Hind. 
Ikndelle^      ....   It. 


Diyan;  lilin,    .   Malay. 

Kandil,     ...        „ 

Velaas, .    .    .   POBT.,  Sf. 

Swjetacbi, ....   Bus. 

Vatti,  .  .  .  Tam.^Tel. 
Almost  all  the  candles  in  use  in  the  East  Indies 
re  unported  from  Europe  and  America.  For 
ghtMDg,  the  natives  use  oil  lamps  of  various 
lapea,  often  of  metal  fixed  on  an  iron  spike, 
hieh  they  stick  into  the  ground.  Wax  and 
Jlo^w  candles  are,  however,  made  in  several  parts 
India, — in  Vizagapatam,  Goa,  Malabar,  Patna, 
alcntta,  Peddapore,  and  Berharopur;  but  the 
r^^  importations  of  candles  from  Europe  have 
timed  tne  manufacture  to  declme  considerably. 
ijB  useful  to  place  two  thin  instead  of  one  thick 
c^  in  eMch^  and  the  wicks  should  be  platted,  not 
imfted.  Wax  candles  improve  with  age.  The 
9<lle>  uaed  iu  Japan  are  made  of  an  oil  said  to 
pressed  out  of  the  seeds  of  the  Rhus  Bucce- 
3,00^  ?  This  oil  becomes,  when  concrete,  of  the 
isistence  of  tallow,  and  is  not  so  bard  as  wax. 
^  jprovince  of  Fetrigo,  more  particularly,  pro- 
ses this  tree,  and  consequently  supplies  the 
^#<Mit  qoanti^  of  this  oil.  In  the  eastern  parts 
Z^bhu^y  the  product  of  the  tallow  tree^  Stillingia 
i^eva^  and  beef  and  hog-s  tallovr  in  the  south, 


are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  Wax  is 
only  employed  to  encase  the  tallow  or  lard,  which, 
from  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  its  unclarified 
condition,  never  becomes  hard. — Rayle,  Arts^  etc., 
of  India,  p.  484 ;  Thunberg's  Travels,  in.  p.  188; 
Rokde,  MSS. 
CANDLESTICKS. 

DUT. 

Fr. 


Kandelaan,  . 
Chandelien, 
Leaohter,     . 


Gbr. 


Candellieri, .  . 
Podsweschnikii, 
OanddleroB,  .    . 


.  It. 
Bus. 
.  Sp. 


Candlesticks  are  in  general  use  in  the  East 
Indies,  but  to  shield  them  from  the  wind  are 
usually  covered  with  glass  shades. 

CANDLE-TREE,  Candle-nut  tree,  Aleurites 
triloba.  Its  nuts  are  strung  together  and  used  for 
candles.  Torches  are  made  from  the  candle-wood 
of  Demerara. 

The  Candle-tree,  Parmantiera  cereifera,  might 
be  introduced  into  India.  It  is  confined  to  the 
valley  of  the  river  Chac^res  (Isthmus  of  Panama), 
where  it  forms  entire  forests.  In  entering  them 
a  person  miffht  almost  fancy  himself  transported 
into  a  chanaler^s  shop.  From  all  the  stems  and 
lower  branches  of  the  trees  hang  long  cylindrical 
fruits,  of  a  yellow  wax  colour,  so  much  resem- 
bling a  candle  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  popular 
appellation,  ^Palo  de  velas,'  candle-tree.  The 
fruit  serves  for  food  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 
— Dr,  Seeman. 

CANDY,  a  provfaice  of  Ceylon,  formed  out  of 
an  ancient  kingdom,  subdued  in  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century  by  the  British.  The  town  of 
Candy  was  taken  on  the  19th  July  1819. 

CANDY,  Sugar-candy. 
Etirri-thakiur,  Guj.,  HiN.  |  Kal-kanda,  .    .    .     Tam. 
Gula  batu ;  Bata,  Malay.    Kala  kanda,     .    .      Tel. 
Nabfaat,  ....    Pebs.  | 

Crystallized  sugar  was  at  one  time  largely  im- 
ported into  India  from  China,  but  is  now  made  in 
many  parts  of  India. 

CArtDY,  a  measure  of  weight  equal  to  500 
lbs.  in  some  places,  but  it  varies  in  different 
towns.  A  candy  (khundee)  in  one  place  differs 
very  much  from  the  candy  of  another  place. 
Again,  a  candy,  for  instance,  of  metal,  is  not  the 
same  as  a  candy  of  tobacco;  and  there  is  a 
different  candy  for  cotton  and  sugar.  The  candy 
used  in  buying  is  not  always  the  same  in  the 
same  place  as  the  candy  used  in  selling. 

CANER.    Hind.    Nerium  odorum. 

CANES  or  Rattans. 


Fb. 


Bed,    .    .    Hind.,  Psbs. 

Canao, 8P. 

Junco  de  Indias,    .    .  ,, 
Perambngal,      .     .    TAX. 
Bettamulu,  .    .    .     TxL 


Ganne,  roseau, 

Baton,  raton,     .    .    .  „ 

Bohrt, Gkr. 

Nathur,  ....  GuJ. 
Rotan,  .  .  .  Malay. 
Ganna,  bastone,     .    .  It. 

Canes  are  the  produce  of  the  Calamus  genus  of 
palms,  of  which  the  species  are  numerous  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  in  the  humid  parts  of  the  Madras 
territories,  in  the  forests  of  the  districts  of  Chit- 
tagong,  Sylbet,  and  Assam,  alone  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya  as  far  north  as  the  Ddira  Doon,  where 
a  species  is  found  which  Griffith  named  C.  Royle- 
anus ;  and  he  applied  the  name  of  C.  Roxburghii 
to  the  plant  which  Roxburgh  called  C.  rotang, 
common  in  Bengal  and  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 
Both  are  used  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
cane ;  as  also  are  C.  tenuis  of  A^sam,  C.  gracilis, 
C.  extensus,  and  others.    Bnt  those  of  the  shops 
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CANGNI. 


CANIS  PALLIPES. 


are  gathered  indiscriminately,  and  it  ib  not  pos- 
sible to  say  from  what  particular  species  they 
come.  G.  rotang  has,  however,  been  said  to  furnish 
the  stouter,  and  C.  Scipionum  the  slenderer  sorts. 
Mr.  Griffith  considered  C.  Scipionum  of  Loureiro  to 
be  the  species  which  yields  the  well-known  Malacca 
cane,  but  the  plant  does  not  appear  about  Malacca, 
and  the  canes  are  stated  to  be  imported  from  Siak, 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Sumatra.  Even  this  does 
not,  however,  seem  to  be  correct,  as  the  Malacca 
Committee  for  the  Exhibition  of  1862  sent 
Malacca  canes,  as  cut  from  the  jungle,  previous 
to  being  subjected  to  the  process  of  smoking, 
which  gives  the  cane  the  rich  brown  tint  so  much 
admired  in  Europe.  The  stem  of  Calamus  verus 
is  described  as  being  100  feet  long;  that  of  C. 
oblongus,  300  to  400  feet;  of  0.  rudentum, 
upwards  of  500  feet ;  and  of  C.  extensus,  as  much 
as  600  feet.  Rumphius  even  states  that  one  kind 
attains  the  extraordinary  length  of  1 200  feet  (vol. 
V.  p.  100).  In  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  there 
are  numerous  species  indigenous  in  the  forest, 
and  the  Karens  have  different  names  for  seventeen 
species  or  varieties,  used  extensively  instead  of 
cordage.  The  stays  of  the  masts  in  Burmese  boats 
are  usually  made  of  rattans,  and  they  are  split  up 
into  strings  for  the  innumerable  purposes  to  which 
cord  and  twine  are  usually  applied.  All  that  gives 
stability  to  bamboo  houses,  is  the  rattan  which 
ties  them  together.  The  Calamus  rudentum  of 
Loureiro  is  manufactured  at  Malacca  into  cables, 
and  is  employed  for  dragging  great  weights  and 
binding  wild  elephants.  A  cane  bridge  over  the 
Temishang  in  the  Khassya  hills  is  312  feet  long, 
and  50  feet  above  the  river.  It  oscillates  greatly. 
— Mason's-  Tenasaerimj  Royle,  Hi,  Him.  BoU; 
Royle,  Fib,  PL ;  Cat,  Ex,  1862.    See  Calamus. 

CANGNI.     Hind.    Panicura  Italicum. 

CANGOO.  Tam.  a  Tinnevelly  wood  of  a 
whitish  brown  colour,  used  for  handspikes  and 
wheel wrij^ht's  work. — Col  Frith, 

CANGUE,  a  wooden  yoke,  by  which  Chinese 
criminals  are  punished,  and  are  led  about  the 
streets  as  a  spectacle  to  the  people.  It  consists 
of  two  large  pieces  of  wood  fitting  into  each 
other,  and  havmg  one  to  three  openings,  through 
which  the  head  and  one  or  both  hands  are  drawn, 
according  to  the  greatness  of  the  crime.  Such  a 
yoke  weighs  from  50  to  100  lbs.,  and  presses 
so  heavily  upon  the  back  and  shoulder,  that  the 
criminal  is  unable  to  feed  himself,  and  must  wait 
till  some  compassionate  person  lifts  the  food  to 
his  mouth.  Such  punishment  is  inflicted  for 
periods  varying  from  a  few  days  to  several 
months,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  is  almost  always 
fatal  This  instrument  of  torture  makes  a  man 
resemble  the  foot  of  a  huge  heavy  table. — 
SinnetCs  Lady's  Voyage^  p.  49;  Huc^  Chinese 
Empire,  i.  p.  272. 

CANHO.    SiND.    CitruUas  cncurbita,  Linn, 

CANIATCHI.  Cani,  land,  and  Atchi,  heritage. 
In  the  south  of  India,  land  property.  Tod  thinks 
the  atchi,  like  the  ote  and  awut,  Bajput  termi- 
nations, implies  clanship.^TbcTtf  Rajast.  i.  496. 

CANID^,  the  dog  tribe,  family  of  mammals, 
comprising  the  genera  Cam's,  Cuon,  and  Vulpes,  of 
which  the  common  dog,  Canis  familiaris,  and  its 
many  varieties,  the  wolf,  Canis  pallipes,  and  the 
jackal,  Canis  aureus,  occur  in  India.  The  wild 
dogs  of  India  have  been  removed  to  the  genus 
Cuon,  and  the  foxes  belong  to  the  genus  Vulpes. 


CANIS?  in  Penang,  a  laige  tree,  wed  for  door 
frames. — Col  Frith, 

CANIS  AUREUS.    Linn.    The  jackal. 
C.  aureus  Indious,  Hodgs,  I  Lapns  auniu,  Kcem^. 


Siar,  Biai, 
Nari,.     . 
Shi^l, 
Jsckhftls, 


Bbho. 
Can. 

DUK. 
DUT. 


Kola  Ghidar,  Hiv.,  Uahb. 
ShighaU  ....  Pas. 
Srigala,  .  .  .  .SA5B&, 
Nakka,    ....     Tel. 


The  jackal  is  found  in  a  great  part  of  Asia, 
Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  in  ail  India  west  of  the 
Brahmaputra.    Along  the  line  of  the  Ganges,  m 
Lower  Bengal,  they  move  in  packs,  and  eat  indis- 
criminately.    In  the  Peninsula  they  are  of  Isiger 
size,   and  seen  singly  or  in  pairs;  and  in  the 
Dekhan  live  much  on  wild  fruits ;  the  coffee  bean 
of  the  plantations  is  largely  eaten  by  them.    Their 
cry  when  moving  at  night  is  very  disagreeable, 
and  even  when  cUcketing  Uieir  call  is  unnleaBant. 
Native    sportsmen   believe  that  an  old  jackal, 
which  they  call  bhalu,  is  in  constant  attendance 
on  the  tiger,  and  whenever  his  cry  is  heard,  which 
is  peculiar  and  different  from  that  of  the  iackal 
generally,   the  vicinity  of  a  tiger  ia  confiaently 
pronounced.    Sir  W.  Elliot  says  he  has  frequently 
heard  the  cry  attributed  to  the  bhalu. — Cat,  of 
Mammalia;  Jerdan.    See  Jackal. 

CANIS  FAMILIARIS.  Linn,  Var.  Indica. 
The  Pariah,  Polygar,  and  Brinjara  dogs,  and 
Tibetan  mastiff.  The  Brinjara  dog  is  a  large, 
powerful  animal,  in  shape  and  with  limbs  some- 
what resembling  the  Persian  greyhound,  only 
much  more  powerful.  The  br^d  aeems,  how- 
ever, to  be  disappearing  from  amongst  the  Brin- 
i'ara  tandas,  and  replaced  by  the  ordinary  pariah, 
n  1868  the  editor  met  a  great  tanda  on  the 
march  at  Ajunta,  but  only  pariah  dogs  amongst 
them.  Indeed,  between  the  Brinjara  dog  and 
many  of  the  pariah  dogs  there  is  so  grat  a 
resemblance,  as  to  impress  with  the  belief  that 
they  are  the  same  vanety.  In  many  villages  are 
pariah  dogs  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  the 
Brinjara.  The  lai^  Brinjara  dog  ia  an  eager 
hunter  of  the  larger  game,  a  faiUifol,  intelligent, 
and  good  watch-dog,  but  does  not  crave  atten- 
tion. The  Polygar  dog  is  large  and  powerful, 
and  is  peculiar  in  being  without  hair.  The 
Beder  race  of  Zorapore  and  Ghurghnnta  hunt  the 
wild  boar  with  a  large  powerful  breed  of  doga 
A  peculiar  breed  is  nused  by  the  raja  of  Rampur, 
seemingly  between  the  Persian  greyhound  and 
the  Tibetan  mastiff.  The  Tibetans  have  a  mastiff, 
a  terrier,  and  a  poodle,  and  the  two  last  are  pets, 
and  the  poodle  is  often  fed  for  the  table.  The 
Chinese  dogs  from  Japan,  the  original  of  the  King 
Charles  spaniel,  is  sometimes  seen  in  India.  The 
C.  iEgyptiacus,  C.  cauda,  C.  Dukhunensis,  do  not 
need  separate  remark.    See  Dog. 

Canis  laniger,  Hpdgs.y  Tibet  white  wolf. 
Chankodi,     .     Kamaon.  |  Chaagii,    ....    Tia 

Himalaya. 

Canis  niger,  Jerd,^  black  wolf  of  Tibet. 
Hakpo-ehaako,  .    .    Tib. 

Canis  pallipes,  SykeSy  Btyth,  Indian  wolf. 
C.  lupus,  twr.,  Bll 


Biffhana,      .    Buxdelkh. 

Tola, Can. 

Bhera,    Bharia, 
Syria,  Bhaiya,     HiNO. 


Landgah,  •     .     . 
Nekra,      •     •     . 
Hondar,  Hormr, 
Tondo, 


Hnta 


ik 


The  wolf  roams  in  Central  and  Soathera  India; 
they  are  never  seen  singly,  bat  always  in  JaifB 
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small  packs.     If  a  smgle  one    appear,  it 
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be  amimed  tbat  others  of  the  pack  are 
They  are  bold,  even  in  the  yidnitj  of 
towns,  soaroelj  moying  off  from  a  horseman. 
Length  from  mnzile  to  insertion  of  tail,  36 
to  37  inches;  do.  of  tail,  16  to  17^;  height  at 
shoulder,  24  to  26  ;  length  of  head,  10 ;  circum- 
ferenoe  of  da,  16  to  17 ;  weight  of  an  adult 
female,  42  lbs.  The  wolves  of  the  Southern 
Mahratta  oonntry  generally  hunt  in  packs,  chase 
the  goat  antek)pe  (Gaiella  Arabica),  steal  round 
the  herd  of  Antilope  oenricapra,  and  conceal 
themselyes  on  different  sides  till  an  opportunity 
offeis  of  seizing  one  of  them  unawares,  as  they 
approach,  whilst  grazing,  to  one  or  other  of  their 
hioden  asssilsnts.  On  one  occasion,  three  wolves 
were  seen  to  chase  a  herd  of  gazelle  across  a 
ravine,  m  which  two  others  were  lying  in  wait 
They  snooeeded  in  seizing  a  female  gazelle,  which 
was  taken  from  them.  They  have  frequently  been 
■een  to  course  and  run  down  hares  and  foxes ; 
and  it  ia  a  common  belief  of  the  ryots  that  in 
open  plains,  where  there  is  no  cover  or  conceal- 
meni,  they  scn^  a  bole  in  the  earth,  in  which 
one  oif  tbe  pack  lies  down  and  remains  hid,  while 
the  others  drive  the  herd  of  antelope  over  him. 
TiMtr  chief  prey^  however,  is  sheep,  and  the 
ihepherds  say  tliat  part  of  the  pack  attack  and 
keep  the  dogs  in  play,  while  others  carry  off  their 
prey  ;  and  that,  u  pursued,  they  follow  the  same 
plan,  part  turning  and  checking  the  dogs,  while 
the  rest  drag  away  the  carcase,  till  they  evade 
parsnitb  Instances  are  not  uncommon  of  their 
atta^ng  man.  In  1875,  1061  persons  were 
deroared  by  wolves ;  in  the  next  five  years,  887, 
664,  845,  492,  and  847 ;  and  from  four  to  six 
hondred  are  snnually  destroyed.  Sometimes  a 
laige  wolf  is  seen  to  seek  his  prey  singly.  These 
are  called  won-tola,  and  reckoned  psrticularly 
fierce.  In  Oodh  and  the  Pan  jab  they  destroy  large 
iiiimben  oi  children.  Their  ordinary  prey  are  deer, 
aheap ;  and  in  pursuit,  they  display  sreat  sagacity, 
tiuowing  out  flanking  parties,  and  surrounding 
game.  In  1866  the  eoitor  witnessed  a  sambur 
ran  dose  op  to  a  railway  train  in  Beiar,  halt  as  the 
teain  moved  on,  and  it  then  fled  at  speed ;  looking 
beyood,  a  body  of  wolves  were  seen  in  pursuit. 
GANJAN6-KIRAI.  Tam.  Basella  alba,  Xtnn. 
CANJARA.  Tam.,  Maleal.  A  tree  which 
lerows  to  about  2^  feet  in  diameter,  and  from 
%  to  30  high,  of  little  use  or  durability.  Tbe 
jBBAives  value  its  fruit,  which  is  vei^  intoxicating, 
and  need  by  them  as  a  medicine. — Edye^  M.  and  C. 
CAN JAKA.  Sansk.  Daucus  carota. 
CANJABOTE  POOYA,  a  river  which  formed 
orig;inally  the  southern  boundary  of  Ganara, 
separating  it  from  Travancore. 

CANKRl  KAL  Maleal.  Cucumis  sativus,  L, 
CANNA,  a  genus  6l  flowering  plants  of  the 
order  Marantaces.  0.  Indica,  or  Indian  shot,  is 
Oioe  species.  Voigt  enumerates  sixteen  as  having 
been  in  the  Calcutta  Gardens.  C.  edulis  of  Peru 
ftirnidies  one  of  the  arrowroots  of  commerce. 
CANNABIS  SATIVA.  Linn.  Indian  hemp. 
Osnnahis  orientslii,  Roxb. 
Gheroo-KftaBJava,  Malxal. 
Bhaaga;  Qanjika,  Sansk. 

Vijya, , 

HUt-kansha, .  .  .  Singh. 
Ganjairi,  ....  TXL. 
Kinoabiii,  .  .  YvvAm, 
Dsfraaoot,   .    .    «     „ 


I  ladioa,  Rumph, 
^^isttoh,  ....  AXAB. 
^in ;  Ben,    .    .    .  BUBV. 
^Tinniip,  Kianap,  •     Dur. 

5--*:.  •    •    •    •    °S- 


.  Hind. 
Malay. 


Tbe  hemp  plant  is  grown  in  Persia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  throughout  India,  in  some  places  for 
its  fibre ;  in  others,  and  generally,  for  its  intoxi- 
cating products.  It  is  common  in  waste  places 
in  many  parts  of  the  Panjab  plains,  Gis  and 
Trans  Indus,  and  much  more  abundant  and  large 
(reaching  9  or  10  and  12  or  H  feet  in  height  at 
times)  in  many  places  in  the  Himalaya,  up  to 
10,000  feet,  ft  appears  to  be  more  commonly 
cultivated  in  Garhwal,  eta,  than  in  any  part  of 
the  Paniab  Himalaya,  but  in  the  latter  it  is 
frequently  grown  in  small  jMtches  on  the  Sutlej 
and  Bias  at  5000  to  7000  feet;  and  Dr.  Stewart 
had  seen  fields  at  10,000  on  the  Chenab  in 
LahouL  On  the  Sutlei  the  seeds  of  tbe  cultivated 
plant  are  roasted  and  eaten  in  small  quantity 
with  wheat.  The  most  important  product  of  this 
plant  is  the  resinous  exudation,  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  produced  below  a  certain  elevation 
in  the  hills.  It  is  used  as  a  narcotic,  as  are  the 
dried  tops  of  tbe  plant.  The  latter  are  gathered 
for  home  use  in  many  parts  of  the  hills,  and  also 
occasionallv  in  tbe  plains  (they  are  largely  used 
in  Sind,  where  the  plant  appears  to  be  grown  in 
the  fields  for  this  purpose),  but  the  great  source 
of  the  charras  is  Turkestan.  Dr.  (^yley  states 
that  in  October  1867  this  drug  to  the  value  of 
Rs.  44,760  was  imported  from  Yarkand  into  Leh, 
and  Rs.  19,422  worth  of  bhang  was  exported  from 
the  latter  to  the  Panjab  in  the  same  month. 
Daring  1867,  18S0  maunds  were  imported  from 
Yarkand  to  Leh,  and  817  maunds  were  sent  from 
the  latter  southward  by  various  routes.  Tbe  drug 
is  mostly  consumed  with  tobacco  in  a  hookah,  its 
use  extending  to  Afghanistan,  according  to  Bellew 
(Dr.  J.  Stewart,  P.  Plants,  p.  216).  In  1 859,  an  ex- 
perimental consignment  of  two  tons  of  Himalayan 
nemp  was  valued  in  the  English  market  at  from 
£80  to  £82  per  ton.  The  price  at  I^ahore  is 
about  £15  or  £16  per  ton. 

The  hemp  plant  secretes  the  resinous  principle  in 
its  leaves,  on  which  account  these,  as  well  as  the 
charras  collected  from  off  the  young  tops  of  the 
stem  and  flowers,  is  highly  esteemed  in  all  eastern 
countries,  on  account  of  its  exhilarating  and  in- 
toxicating properties.  Among  the  Arabs  the 
hemp  has  a  variety  of  names,  as  '  the  increaser  of 
pleasure,'  *•  the  cementer  of  friendship,'  etc.  By  its 
name  of  Hasheesh  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  works 
of  travellers  iu  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria ;  while 
the  name  of  Bhang  is  not  less  known  in  the  far  east. 

Of  tbe  intoxicating  products,  Charras  is  the 
concreted  resiooos  exudation  from  the  leaves, 
slender  stems,  and  flowers,  collected  in  the  Hima- 
laya, Yarkand,  and  Herat  It  is  eaten  in  a  sweet- 
meat, or  smoked  like  gau  ja. 

Ganja^  the  dried  hemp  plant  which  has 
flowered,  and  from  which  the  resin  has  not  been 
removed ;  also  the  whole  plant  It  is  smoked  in 
a  water  pipe  until  a  peculiar  contraction  of  the 
throat  is  felt. 

Bhangy  and  Subza^  and  Sidki^  the  larger  leaves 
and  capsules  without  the  stalks;  also  Sukbo  or 
Sawia,  the  small  leaves,  seeds,  and  husks  ground 
and  made  up  with  water,  milk,  etc.  These  are 
highly  aphrodisiac,  but  often  lead  to  impotency, 
insanity,  delirium  tremens,  catalepsy. 

Majum  is  a  confection  made  of  bhang,  ganja. 
charras,  opium,  poppy  seeds,  datura  leaves  and 
seeds,  cloves,  mastic,  dnnamon,  aniseed,  cumin, 
cardamoms,  made  up  with  milk  or  ghi  and  sugar. 
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CANNA  EDULIS. 


CANNIBAL. 


Tadhal  18  a  preparation  from 
seeds,  and  other  similar  artideiL  It  is  bcdieVed 
to  have  cooling  properties.  Tlie  cbarras  produces 
visionary  ecstatic  pleasnres,  sometimes  catalensj ; 
or  the  intoxicant,  with  his  arms  ontstretcned, 
halanees  on  his  toes  as  if  soaring.  The  misuse  of 
bhang  is  a  frequent  cause  of  insanity. — Materia 
Medica;  O'ShaughneMy,  p.  681;  Powell,  Hand- 
book; CUghom^  ^^VJ'  ^?5P'*  P*  ^' 

CANNA  EDULIS.  The  tubers  afford  *Tous- 
les-moie^'  a  farinaceous  food  used  by  inralids.^ 
MaMn;  Ains.  Mat  Med.  142;  RiddelL 

CANNA  INDICA.    Linn.    Indian  shot. 
C.  orientaliB,  BosA,  \  C.  ChineniiB,  WiOde. 

Surbojaya,  .     .    .   Beng.    Silarumba,    .    .     .  Sanbk. 
Bad-da-tha-ra-na, .  Bubm.   Kundamani  oheddi,    Tam. 


Ukkilbar  ke  manke,  Dok. 
Babba  iaya,  Hakik,  Hind. 
Katu  Bala, 


Knll  Talei  manni, 

Quri  Oenn  oh^ftta,     Tel. 

Krishna  tamarachetta, ,, 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this,  the  colours 
of  the  flowers  scarlet,  orange,  red  and  yellow 
mixed.  Yarieties  are  often  seen  in  gardens,  and 
much  cultivated  by  the  Burmese  for  the  seeds, 
which  they  use  for  sacred  beads. 

CANNANORE,  a  seaport  town  on  the  west 
coast  of  India,  in  long.  76''  24'  £.,  and  lat  IV 
61'  N.,  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of 
Kouryal-bandar.  In  1871,  population  10,266, 
rainfall  97  inches.  It  is  a  militaiy  cantonment, 
and  has  been  known  to  Europeans  from  the 
earliest  times.  *  Proceeding  along  the  sea-coast, 
says  Bartolomeo,  you  then  arrive  at  Cannanore,  a 
town  with  a  castle,  and  subject  to  the  government 
of  queen  C<41atiri,  by  the  Europeans  called  Colla- 
strL  This  city  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  kiog 
of  CoUatiri  belongs  to  the  first  class  of  the  Indian 
princes.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Cannanore, 
called  also  Colanada,  lies  in  the  latitude  of  11°  60', 
and  is  distioguished  by  the  same  name.  The 
whole  surrounding  district,  which  extends  towards 
the  north  as  far  as  Mount  Delly,  is  inhabited  by 
the  Molandi,  who  live  merely  by  piracy.  These 
sea-robbears  are  mentioned  by  rliny,  Arrian, 
Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient  authors.  They  unite 
themselves  to  other  pirates  who  reside  on  the 
Angedib  islands,  near  Goa,  and  capture  all  the 
small  vessels  which  sail  from  Goa  to  Cochin. 
The  huts  in  which  their  wives  and  children  live, 
stand  on  ^e  eastern  side  of  Mount  Delly.'  This 
mountain,  which  forms  a  cape  or  headland,  lies  in 
the  latitude  of  12°  6';  and  h««  Malabar  or 
Maleala,  properly  so  called,  ends.  Cannanore 
is  now  in  British  territory,  held  by  a  body  of 
European  and  native  solcUers;  it  is  a  place  of 
large  trade.  There  is  a  fort  which  was  built  by 
the  Dutch  in  1666,  and  the  cantonment  lies  to  its 
north.  Across  the  bay  from  the  fort  is  the 
quarter  occupied  by  the  Mopla  race  of  Maho- 
medans. — Imp,  Gaz. ;  Voyage  to  East  Indies. 

CANNIBAL. 
Adam-khor,      .     .    Pers.  |  Eai-tangata,   .    .  Madbi. 

Cannibals  still  exist  in  several  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Birkor  of  the  C^ntial  Provinces  of 
India  are  said  to  eat  their  ikged  relatives,  who 
invite  their  relations  to  kill  and  eat  them. 

The  Aghoray  a  disgusting  sect  of  aaiva  Hindus, 
are  said  to  have  eaten  hunuua  beings  till  close  to 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

Tribes  of  the  Batta  race  in  Sumatra,  and  some 
of  the  New  Zealanders,  continued  to  do  so  until 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  eentnry. 
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Mr.  Stanley  and  the  missionaries  deserfbe  maiiy 
cannibal  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo  rirer  in 
Central  Africa,  and  of  other  races  on  the  New 
Calabar  river.  The  Immitklanga^  a  Zulu  tribe,  and 
the  Moshesh  in  S.  Africa,  were  cannibals ;  aho  tiie 
Fan  of  the  west  coast  of  Central  Africa,  and  the 
Niam  or  Sandeh  in  the  region  of  the  Gasdle  Nile, 
and  the  light-coloured  civilised  Monhuttoo  noe 
on  the  Uelle  river.  In  the  instance  of  the  Basato 
people  the  habit  had  newly  arisen. 

At  the  time  of  the  Tai-ping  insutrcction 
in  China,  an  Englirii  merchant  in  Shanghai  met 
his  servant  in  the  street  carrying  home  the 
heart  of  a  rebel,  willi  the  avowed  intention  o( 
eating  it  to  increase  his  own  courage. 

The  ancient  Mexicans  were  cannibals. 

Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  the  Solomon  Islands, 
New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  Fiji  gronp, 
were  cannibals.   It  is  common  to  all  Polynesians,  in 
the  Marquesas  Islands,  the  Hawai  group,  Tahiti, 
and  the  Maori  of  New  Zealand.    The  Australiana 
are  not  habitual  cannibals.    The  odious  rite  exista ' 
with  considerable  civilisation.    The  natives  of  tiie 
Solomon  Islands  are   dwarfish,  but  they  build 
canoes  which  are '  perfect  gems  of  beauty,'  and  they 
have  a  fine  sense  of  vo«d  harmony.     The  New 
Hebrideans  have  a  yet  more  inveterate  love  than 
these  vocalists  for  human  flesh.    In  one  of  the 
islands,  Aneitvum,  the  natives  have  been  cored  of 
the  bad  habit  by  the  missionaries ;  but  the  popula- 
tion, which  was  12,000,  is  now  but  a  nxth  part  of 
that  total    Epidemic  diseases  and  a  sudden  change 
from  barbarism  to  civilisation  are  the  causes. 
Nowhere  was  the  passion  for  human  flesh  more 
violent  than  with  the  Fijians.    At  great  feasts 
twenty  bodies  would  be  served  up  at  once.    No 
solemnity  was  perfect  in  the  times  before  British 
domination  without  human  sacrifices.     When  a 
chief  died,  wives  and  slaves  were  buried  with 
him.    When  a  chiefs  house  was  built,  a  sbve  was 
buried  under  each  pole  which  held  it  np.    The 
Fijian  had  a  firm  belief  in  a  future  state,  in  which 
the  actual  condition  of  the  dying  person  is  per- 
petuated.   Thus  a  young  man,  being  nnable  to 
eat,  was  buried  alive  by  his  father  at  his  own 
request,  lest  he   should  grow  thin    and  weak. 
Somewhat  luxuriously  he  asked  to  be  strangled 
first ;  but  *  he  was  scolded  and  told  to  be  quiet, 
and  be  buried  like  other  people,  and  give  no  more 
trouble ;  and  he  was  buned  accordingly.* 

Anthropophagy  has  vanished  with  the  people 
themselves  from  among  the  Iroquois  and  Algon- 
kin ;  it  has  disappeared  from  among  the  people 
of  the  high  plains  of  Anahuac,  the  Indians  of 
Peru,  and  most  Brazilian  races.  It  ia  increasingly 
circumscribed  in  the  Southern  Ooean  by  the 
dying  out  of  the  cannibal  races,  and  the  pressure 
of  white  settleiB.  The  number  of  ft<mm>Vlt  ii 
still,  however,  very  considerable.  The  Batta 
of  Sumatra,  according  to  Friedman,  may  be 
reckoned  at  200,000  souls ;  the  cannibals  dr  tfas 
Niger  delta  at  100,000;  the  Fan,  acc<Milinf 
to  Fleuriot  de  Lan^e,  at  80,000;  the  cave- 
dwellers  of  the  Basttto  country  (about  a  tenth  of 
the  whole  population),  at  10,(X)0;  the  Nian-* 
Niam,  at  about  500,000 ;  the  Miranha  and  Meaay^ 
according  t»  Marloy,  at  2000;  othor  South 
American  cannibals,  at  1000;  the  Aostnfiai 
aborigines?  at  60,000;  the  Melanealana  (withonl 
induding  New  Guinea),  1,000,000, — a  total  m 
the  present  of  1,943,000  human  beinga  adA&sted  ts 


CANNING. 


CANOUJ. 


nilHtypopliflgj.  A  native  paper  of  British  India, 
IB  A.D.  1870,  stated  ibat  a  person  had  been  trans- 
ported for  life  bj  the  Session  Court  at  Jhansi,  on 
a  diai^  of  eating  dtad  human  bodies  stolen  from 
gESTea.  It  waa  said  that  he  bad  lived  on  this  fare 
for  a  number  of  years. — P.  M,  Gazette ;  Richard 
Andre  in  the  Ergamungs  blattem ;  Dalian's  Ethno- 
logy; NewboUTs  British  SettUwents,  iL  pp.  870- 
87^ ;  Peschel,  Races  of  Man,  p.  161.  See  Aghora ; 
fiktta;  Birbor. 

CAHNTNG.  Charles  John  Canning  was  bom 
tt  Gloocester  Lodge,  Brompton,  in  1812.  He  was 
the  third  son  of  George  dmning,  a  celebrated 
statesman,  and  was  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  He  entered  npon  public  life  in  1886,  as 
member  for  Warwickshire.  In  the  foUowing  year 
his  mother  died,  and  he  went  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  When  Sir  R  Peel  came  into  power  in 
1841,  he  was  appointed  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  AfPairsL  For  a  month  or  two,  in  the  re- 
eoostmcted  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
CaaoiDg  was  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Farests;  but  in  July  1846  he  resigned  with  hie 
psr^,  bnt  returned  with  the  Coalition  Ministry  in 
1858.  In  the  government  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord 
Caaiiing  was  Postmaster-General,  anddiBtinguished 
hiouelf  by  his  administrative  capacity.  He  made 
many  changes  in  the  internal  organization  \)f  the 
departiBeiitt  aad  set  on  foot  the  practice  of  sub- 
ntetiDg  amnially  to  Parliament  a  report  of  the 
work,  and  especially  the  progress,  achieved  by 
the  po0t  aSase.  He  held  the  same  appointment 
for  a  abort  time  in  Lord  Palmeraton's  cabinet. 
Lord  Canning  began  his  rule  in  India  on  the  last 
day  of  February  1856,  and  in  1857  the  army  of 
Bogal  revolted,  and  much  of  Northern  India  re- 
belled, under  the  guidance  of  Nana  Rao  of  Bittur, 
amd  of  the  emperor  of  Dehli.  The  years  1857-1858 
were  emplajed  in  suppressing  the  mutiny,  in  which 
he  displayed  great  lx>ldnes8  and  self-reliance,  and 
when  the  embers  of  the  insurrection  alone  re- 
mained, fae  was  the  first  to  urge  clemency. 

On  the  Sd  Karoh  1858  he  issued  a  prodamation 
dedaiatorj  of  the  poUcy  he  intended  to  pursue 
with  regard  to  the  taliikdan  of  Gudh,  which  he 
afterwaras  modified,  on  the  remonstrance  of  Sir 
James  Ootram,  then  Chief  Commissioner.    Gudh 
had  been  the  centre  of  Um  rebellion,  and  on  its 
suppression  the  inhabitants  were  disarmed,  and 
the  forts  of  the  petty  chieftains  dismantled.    He 
•was  ths  first  Viceroy  of  India,  having  been  ap- 
pointed Viceroy  snd  Gbvemor- General  1st  Novem- 
ber 1858,  and  12th  March  1862.    During  his  ad- 
maustration,  the  loyalty  of  the  Sikhs  and  of  the 
Nepal  ruler,  Sir  Jung  Bahadur,  was  conspicuous ; 
eqnsUy  >o  ^^^  the  perfidy  of  Nsna  Rao  and  the 
emperor  of  Dehli    Several  eervants  of  Gk)vem- 
ment,   Sir   Henry  Lawrence,  Sir   John  (Ijord) 
L*awreiioe,   Sir  Robert   Montgomery,  Sir  Colin 
Campbeil,    Sir  Nevil   Chamberlain,  Sir  George 
Balfour,    Sir  Hugh  Rose,   Sir   Robert   (Lord) 
Napier,  Sir  Hope  Grant,  Sir  Henry  Norman,  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  by  their  labours  in  war  and  in  peace 
did  the  state  service,  and  won  honours  for  them- 
aelTSS.     Eaii  Canning,  on  his  return  home,  was 
i^ppotnted  a  Knight  of  the  (barter  bv  letters  patent, 
dated  Balmoral,  May  21,  but  he  died  at  London 
cm  the  17th  June  1862. 
CANNON. 

roi>, HiHP.  I  Peringi  gnl,   .  Tah.,  Tbl. 

BcJSan  B»dil, .    Malav.  | 
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The  cannon  used  for  war  in  Eastern  and 
Southern  Asia  by  the  eastern  nations,  or  by  the 
Europeans,  are  either  imported  from  Europe  and 
America,  or  are  csst  in  the  foundries  of  the  several 
countries.  Tbe  British  have  a  considerable  foundry 
near  Calcutta,  but  cannon  of  the  more  recently 
invented  forms  are  all  imported  from  Britain. 
From  the  Persian  term  top,  is  the  Hindi  term 
top-kbana,  a  battery  of  artillery.  The  firitidi  in 
India  have  mounted  batteries  ^wn  by  bullocks, 
ponies,  horses,  and  mules,  also  camel  batteries  and 
elephant  batteries,  and  mountain  trains. 

CANGEa 

Oanot, Fr.  I  Canoa, Sp. 

Barchetta,  ....     It.  | 

Canoes  are  largely  used  in  India  as  river  and 
ferry  boats,  and  have  shapes  and  forms  to  suit 
the  rivers  and  waters.  Canoes  at  Calicut  are 
hewn  out  of  the  trunk  of  the  jack -fruit  tree, 
Artocarpus  integrifolia.  Coast  canoes  of  Point 
de  Galle  and  the  Malabar  coast  have  weather- 
boards on  an  outrigger  in  the  form  of  a  smaller 
canoe ;  they  are  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  beat  to 
windward  without  tacking.  The  Jangar  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  for  rivers,  is  a  kind  of  canoe.  The 
rivers  of  the  Northern  Circars  are  crossed  by  a 
double  canoe,  formed  out  of  two  pieces  of  a  cocoa- 
nut  or  a  palmyra  tree  hollowed,  and  kept  apart  by 
cross  ties  of  wood.  Canoes  scooped  out  from 
single  trees  are  in  universal  use  in  Burma,  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  Malay  and  Eastern 
Archipelago.  Canoes  of  the  Solomon  Islands 
have  no  outriggers.  The  practice  of  standing  up 
to  paddle  canoes  seems  to  be  general  throughout 
tbe  coasts  of  New  Guinea.  The  brown-coloured 
natives  of  the  Archipelago  all  sit,  or  *  souat,'  while 
paddling  their  canoes,  excepting  the  Baju  Laut, 
or  sea  gipsies,  who  stand  like  me  Papuans,  and 
give  as  a  reason  for  assuming  this  posture,  the 
superior  facilities  it  affords  them  of  seeing  turtle, 
and  of  chasing  them  when  discovered.    See  Boats. 

C  ANOON-GO.  Arab.,  Pers.  The  village  clerk ; 
an  expounder  of  the  rent  terms,  literally,  rule-* 
teller. 

CANGPUS  STAR.    See  Kumbha  yoni 

CANOUJ,  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  in  lat.  27**  2' 
80"  N.,  long.  79**  58'  E.,  with  a  population  of  17,098. 
It  is  said  to  have  existed  from  lOCfo  B.C.,  and  to  have 
been  founded  by  two  sons  of  Cush,  who  named  it 
Mabadya,  afterwards  changed  to  Eanya  kubja. 
It  was  not  unfrequently  called  Gadhipoora  Jye- 
Chand.  It  was  held  by  the  Rahtor  dynasty 
from  the  close  of  the  6th  to  that  of  the  12th 
century,  and  terminated  with  Jye-Cband,  a.d. 
1194.  In  S.  1268  (a.d.  1212),  eighteen  years 
after  its  fall,  Seoji  and  Saitram,  grandsons 
of  Jve-Chand,  abandoned  Caoouj,  and  with  two 
hundred  retainers  journeyed  westward  to  the 
desert,— according  to  some  of  the  chronicles,  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Dwarica,  but  accord- 
ing to  others,  to  carve  their  fortunes  in  fresh  fielda. 
Seoji,  on  the  banks  of  theLooni,  exterminated,  at 
a  feast,  the  Dabeys  of  Mehwo,  and  soon  after 
killed  Mohesdas,  chief  of  the  Gohils  of  Kherdhur. 
Goe  of  the  chronicles  asserts  that  it  was  Asothama, 
the  successor  of  Seoji,  who  conquered  *  the  land 
of  Kher '  from  the  Gohils ;  and  he  established  his 
brother  Soning  in  Eedur,  a  small  principality  on 
the  frontiers  of  Gujerat,  appertaining,  as  did 
Mehwo,  to  the  Dabey  race ;  it  was  during  the 
mfttum,  a  period  of  mourning  jfor  one  of  its  princes, 
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CANOUJIA. 
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that  the  young  Rah  tor  destroyed  the  clan.  Hib 
deeceDdaDlB  are  distinguished  as  the  Katondia 
Rabtor.  The  third  brother,  Uja,  carried  his 
forays  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  Surashtra 
Peninsula,  vhere  he  decapitated  Beekumsi,  the 
Chawara  chieftain  of  Okamundala,  and  established 
himself.  For  this  act  his  branch  became  known 
as  the  Bad  hail ;  and  the  Badhail  are  still  in  con- 
siderable number  in  that  farthest  track  of  ancient 
Hinduism.  I  ts  wars  with  Dehli  accelerated  the  ruin 
of  Hindu  independence.  This  kingdom  appears  to 
have  been  called  Paochala.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
long  but  narrow  territory,  extending  on  the  east  to 
Nepal  (which  it  included),  and  on  the  west  along 
the  Gliambal  and  Banas  as  far  as  Ajmir.  The 
identity  of  Cauouj  and  Panchala  is  assumed  in 
Menu  11.  19.  Its  limits,  as  assigned  in  the 
Mahabharata,  are  made  out  by  connecting  notes 
(vol.  iiL  p.  185,  vol.  iv.  p.  142)  in  the  Oriental 
Magasine.  These  boundiuries,  enlarged  a  little  on 
the  south  and  on  the  west,  are  the  same  as  those 
assigned  by  Colonel  Tod  to  the  same  kingdom  at 
the  time  of  the  Mahomedan  invasion.  Mr.  James 
FerguBson  (p.  785)  gives  the  following  rulers  in 
the  Christian  era — 

Vua  Deva.  Beign.  a.d. 

Vikramaditya  L  of  U] jaan,        .        .     25  470  ? 

SriHanha, 20  495 

T^kramaditya  u.,  the  Great,     .        .     85  515 

Slladitys  I.  of  Malwa,       ...     80  650 

PrabhaKara, 25  580 

Baja  Verddhana,       ....       5  605 

Siladitya  II.  of  Canouj,      ...      40  610 

Died  and  troubles  oommenoe,     .  648-650 

-^TocTs  Rajasthan^  ii.  p.  13  ;  As,  Jl,  1817 ;  Elphii^ 
stone's  History  of  India^  i.  p.  402 ;  Ferg.  p.  736. 

CANOUJIA,  a  dan  of  Gaur  Brahmans.  Also 
tribea  in  the  north-west  of  India,  who  trace  their 
origin  from  the  city  of  Canouj.  The  Canouj 
Brahmans  are  met  with  from  the  Himalaya  to  the 
Narbada  and  Bay  of  Bengal.  They  have  many 
subdivisions,  but  the  khutkool  or  six  houses— 
(1)  Sandel-got,  (2)  Oopmun-got,  (3)  Bharadwaj- 
got,  (4)  Bhuradwaj-got,  (5)  iLoteayun  or  Viava- 
mitra-got,  (6^  Kusip-got,  and  (6^)  Sakrint-got~ 
are  chief.  The  honour  of  an  alliance  with  the 
privileged  khutkool  is  such,  that,  like  the  Kulin 
Brahmans  of  Bengal,  some  of  them  have  as  many 
as  twenty  or  twenty-five  wives.  Amongst  them 
are  included  the  Sunaluk'hee,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  made  Brahmans  by  Raja  Ram  Bug'hel,  when 
he  was  in  a  hurry  to  make  a  sacrifice,  but  as  he 
could  not  perform  it  without  assembling  a  lakh  and 
a  quarter  of  Brahmans,  he  collected  people  from 
all  classes  and  parts,  and  invested  them  with  the 
juneoo,  or  sacred  thread.  Otheis  say  that  Manik 
Chand,  the  brother  of  the  famous  Jye-chand 
Rabtor,  others  that  one  of  the  Snmeyt  rajas, 
others  that  the  redoubtable  Ram  Chunder  himself, 
was  the  manufacturer.  However  this  may  be, 
the  Sunaluk'hee  rank  very  low  in  the  scale  of 
Brahmans. — Gloss, ;  Elliot^  Supp. 

CANRU.    Hind.    FUcourtia  sepiaria. 

C  ANSA,  son  of  Ugra,  a  tyrant  killed  by  Krishna. 

CANTALA.  Hind.  Agave  vivipara  and  A. 
yuccsefolia. 

CANTHA-JATHI.    Bkng.    Barleria  prionitis. 

CANTHARIDE^,  a  small  tribe  of  vesicatory 
beetles,  containing  eleven  genera,  among  which 
are  Cantharis,  Mylabris,  and  Meloe,  species  of  all 
of  which  have  been  employed  as  vesicatories. 
The  genus  Cantharis  does  not  occur  in  India,  but 


is  largely  Imported.    The  geoua  Mylahrii  b  very 
common  in  the  Dekhan.    Cantharis  erythrooephals 
occurs  in  Shanghai  and  Chefoo. — Rojfk, 
CANTHARIS  VESICATORIA.    LatreHk. 


BUaterinff  beetle,     .  Sho. 
Spanish  flies, 

csiti    •' 


Oanterelle,  ....  It. 
Cantharis,  .  .  .  .Uv. 
Hischpaaude  mnefai,  Rca 
Cantazidas,.    .    .   SPAir. 


v/'antbarides,'  .  Eno.,  ijL 
Mouohes  d'Bspagne,  Fb. 
Spamsche  Fliegvn,  .  Gkb. 

A  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  sbandant  in 
all  the  south  of  Europe,  and  spread  into  Germany. 
This  insect  was  at  one  time  largely  imported  into 
India,  but  since  the  year  1850,  species  of  Mylabris, 
obtained  in  India,  have  been  substituted.— i?oy2e. 
See  Cantharides. 

CANTHIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natcinl 
order  CinchonacesB.  The  species  now  recognised 
as  of  the  £.  Indies,  are  C.  angustifolium,  Chinense, 
didymum,  floribundum,  longifoHum,  parriflornm, 
parvifolium,  and  recurvum.  Other  specLeB  have 
been  transferred  to  the  genera  Randia,  Stylocorine, 
and  Webera. 


GsartfL 
mLcymoBa,  I 
Bondeletia  oymota,  Poir. 
Gnpea  oymoM,  J>.u 

Tolan TJMTA. 

Porawa,    .    .    •    BnroB. 
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CANTHIUM  DIDYMUM. 
C.  oymosom,  Pert. 
0.  umbellatam,  W,  Ic, 
Piydraa  dioooooa,  Cknin. 
Unool,  ....    Mahb. 
Nalla  balsa,  .  Tam.,  Tbl. 
NallaBego,    .    .        TiL. 

This  is  a  small  or  middling  siied,  very  haodMNOc 
tree  with  deep  green  foliage.  It  is  very  abundant 
on  most  of  the  mountains  in  the  Madras  Presideiicy 
particularly  so  on  all  the  hills  in  the  Salem  di» 
trict ;  grows  in  the  Oodavery  forests,  and  is  verf 
commcm  in  Ceylon.  A  variety  was  considered  b] 
Wight  as  a  distinct  species  from  the  Didymmn  a 
the  eastern  coast,  but  it  only  differs  slightly  in  th< 
inflorescence,  and  is  not  now  considered  speoifioallj 
distinct;  the  wood  is  close-grained  and  naid,  aw 
mottled  and  veiy  dark-coloiu«d  in  the  centre,  lik 
old  seasoned  oak.— BrcfcfoiM,  JR.  Svlo,  p.  221. 

CANTHIUM  NITENa  W.  Ic.  Malai  cauiw 
Tamil.  Dr.  Gibson  seems  to  consider  Dr.  Wight' 
C.  nitens  identical  with  C.  didymnm  (the  Canthiai) 
umbellatum,  Wiakt),  and  adds,  that  if  right  i 
this  conjecture,  the  tree  is  a  common  one  on  th 
Bombay  Ghats,  and,  from  its  flowers  and  sbininj 
leaves,  well  worthy  a  place  in  gsidens.  The  woo 
is  small,  and  is  said  not  put  to  any  use. — Wij^ 
Gibson, 

CANTON,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Gbina,  cM>it 
of  Quang-tong,  in  the  south-west  of  China,  but 
on  a  river  of  same  name.  At  an  early  date  afti 
the  Hijira,  the  Arab  Mahomedana  established 
factory  at  Canton,  and  their  numbers  were  i 
great  by  the  middle  of  the  8Ui  century,  that  i 
768  they  attacked  and  pillaged  and  fired  the  at 
and  fled  to  their  ahips.  In  their  commercial  traa 
actions  with  the  Ciunese,  the  natiyes  of  Euro] 
were  long  restricted  to  this  town.  The  city  coi 
sists  of  t&ee  sections,  divided  by  high  walls ;  IJ 
streets  are  narrow,  paved  with  small  round  ston 
in  the  middle,  and  flagged  at  the  sides.  Ganti 
river  has  two  tides  in  the  24  hems,  grosft 
influenced  by  the  moon*s  declination.  At  i 
entrance  it  is  called  Choo-keang.  It  is  dividi 
into  two  channels  bjr  the  Wan-tong  islands,  ti 
eastern  one  of  which  is  the  Hoo-mup  or  Hoo-toi 
mun,  or  Tiger^s  Head  entianoe  of  the  Chinese,  tl 
Bocca  Tigris  of  Europeans,  and  Footman  of  piM 
The  channel  to  the  west  is  called  Bremer  chanai 
Canton  city  ii  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  riveri  ah* 


CANTOR,  DiL  THEODORE. 


CAOUTCHOUC. 


ZtOdoek,.    . 

,    , 

Ddt. 

ToOe  »  vmle, 

,    , 

Fb. 

Stftltofih,     . 

, 

Qbb. 

hm^  .    .It. 

,  POKT.,  SP. 

SO  milefl  aboYe  the  fiooca  Tigris,  75  milea  from 
Hong-Kong,  and  70  miles  from  Macao.  The  wall 
It  6  or  7  miles  in  circumfer^use.  Canton  was 
captured  by  the  British,  and  ransomed  25th  May 
1841.— flbr«6ttf^ft. 
CANTOR,  Dr.  THEODORE,  a  Bengal  medical 
anihor  of  Taloable  contributions,  in  the 
Afliatio  Society's  Jonma),  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  moUusca,  the  fishes,  reptiles,  and 
HMunmAh  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia ;  Notes 
respecting  Indian  Fishes,  in  I^ond.  As.  Trans,  v. 
^  165  ;  Notice  of  Skull  of  a  Gigantic  Batrachian, 
BL  Ao.  Trans.  1837,  vi.  p.  538;  Catelogae  of 
lUayan  Reptiles,  ibid,  rrl  pp.  607,  897,  1026 ; 
Oatalogae  of  Malayan  Fishes,  ibid,  xviii.  p.  963 ; 
On  the  Hamadiayas  genus  of  Hooded  Snakes,  As. 
ResL,  Lond.  Zool.  Trans.  1888,  p.  172 ;  Bpicilegium 
Serpentiim  Indioorum,  Lond.  Zool.  Trans.  1839, 
pp.  31, 89  ;  On  Production  of  Isinglass  from  Indian 
fkhes,  ibid.  p.  115.— Dr.  BtMt's  Catalogue. 
CANVAS,  saa-dotb,  tent-cloth. 

Canevasca, .  .It.,  Port. 
Panusina,  ....  Rus. 
PamMnoe  polotno,  .  „ 
Kittan,  .  .  .  Tajc,  Tbl. 
GanTas  woven  from  hemp  is  used  in  Europe  as 
asikloth  for  ships'  sails,  aod  a  finer  kind  is  made 
fbr  towels  and  common  tablecloths.  Canvas  is 
Baoafaetoxed  at  Fondicheny  and  at  Cuddalore, 
sod  sold  in  bolts,  containing  40  vards,  at  from  20 
to  25  rupees,  and  a  coarser  at  8  to  15  rupees,  a 
bolt  Canvas  of  excellent  quality  is  manufactured 
m  Travanoore.  European  canvas,  though  much 
dearer,  is  generally  pr^erred  in  India  to  the  native 
OMterial, — ^Europe  material  selling  at  24, 25,  and 
26  mpees  per  Ixdt,  while  the  ordinary  oountry 
can  be  had  for  16  rupees.  A  coarse  description 
ol  very  hard  brown  canvas  has  been  for  some 
time  produced  in  Bengal  In  some  parts  of  the 
Madias  Presidency,  cotton  canvas  of  very  good 
quality  is  produced;  two  or  more  threads  are 
plMed  t<^ther,  sometimes  the  threads  of  the 
web  are  twisted  either  wet  or  dry.  Native  vessels 
have  all  their  sails  nuule  (rf  an  inferior  description 
obtaiiied  in  the  northemparts  of  Madras  Presidency, 
at  the  rate  of  6  to  8  rupees  a  maund  of  25  lbs.— 
Mokde^MSS. 

CANYA,  in  Hindu  astronomy,  the  solar  aign 
Toga 

C  ANYA  KUBJA,  an  ancient  name  of  the  town 
ol  Canouj. 

CAOUTCHOUC,  India  rubber, 
flisag.pi, .    .    .    .    Chih.  Gommadastioa,  It.,Pobt. 
Onmn^,  .    .    .   Da.,  Sw.  Chirit  mand,    .     Malay. 
Verdechany .    .    .     DuT.   Borraeka,   / .    .    .    Port. 
Gom  elaatiek.    .    .        y.      Ooma  elastioa,  .    .        Sp. 
Oomme  elaattqae, .        Fa.   Betina,  Ule,      .    .         „ 
FederHars;  Kanta- 
ebiik,   ....      Obb. 

India  rubber,  or  caoutchouc,  is  a  vegetable 
oompoond  whidi  is  found  in  all  plants  with  a 
nuDcj  jniee,  as  in  the  moracese,  euphorbiaoe», 
artocarpaeett,  apooynace»,  dchoracesB,  papa- 
weraoee,  campannlaces,  and  lobeliaoesB.  India 
rubber  has  long  been  known  to  the  natives  of  the 
£aat  Indies  and  South  America.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  expedition  of  the  French  acade- 
miciaiis  to  S.  America  in  1786  that  its  properties 
jtnd  nature  were  made  known  in  Europe,  by  a 
meiDoir  upon  it  by  M.  de  la  Condamine.  And 
0tib0equent  notices  of  it  were  sent  to  the  French 
ikcttdemy  in  1751  by  M.  Fresnau,  and  in  1768  by 


M.  Macquer.     It  is  used  for  machinery,  in  electric 
and  surgical  apparatus,  weaving,  and  clothing. 


Great  Britain  Imports. 
Cwts.         Value. 
1830,  464 

1840,      6,640 
1857,     22,000 
1874,  129,163  £1,326,605 
1878,  149,724     1,813,209 


British  India  Exports. 


1874, 
1875, 
1876, 
1877, 
1878, 
1879, 


CwU. 

16,837 

19,893 

15,258 

13,308 

13,794 

10,038 


Value. 
£117,775 
108,618 
97,861 
90,169 
89,381 
61,685 

lb.  are — 
and  Cen- 


The  selling  prices  in  London  per 
African,  Is.  5d. ;  Bomeon,  Is.  9d. ;  S. 
tral  America,  2s. ;  and  Madagascar,  2s.  8d. 

The  plants  yielding  the  caoutchouc  of  com- 
merce are — 

Hanoomia  s]^oiosa  of  Per' 
nambuco,  m  S.  America. 
Manihot  glarionii,  the 
Ceara  tree  of  S.  America. 
Hevea  Benthamiana,  iftc^/., 
of  S.  America ;  also 
Brasiliensis.  discolor, 
Qnyanensis,  lutea, 

pauciflora,      rigidifolia, 
spruceana. 

three 
and 


S. 


Fious  elastica,  Assam. 
Chayannesia       escolenta, 

Burma. 
Uroeola,  Borneo. 
Yahea,  Madagascar. 
Landolphia,  Africa. 
Castilloa       elastioa, 

America. 
0.  Markhamiana,  CcUvm^ 

S.  America. 

Caoutchouc  is  obtained  in  Borneo  from 
trees,  —  manoongan,  manoongan  pntib, 
manoongan  manga,  from  50  to  100  feet  high,  and 
about  6  inches  diameter, — ^seemingly  three  species 
of  Willughbeia 

The  American  sources  of  the  commercial  supply 
are  from  the  Hevea  BraziliensiB,  H.  Gwyanensis, 
Castilloa  elastica  and  C.  Markhamiana,  and  Han- 
oomia speciosa  The  African  caoutchouc  is  got 
from  the  Yahea  gummifera  of  Madagascar,  and 
Landolphia  Owariensis ;  and  the  Asiatic  plants  are 
Ficus  elastica,  Urceola  elastica  of  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
and  Penang,  WiUughbeia  edulis,  and  Chavannesia 
esculenta.  Other  plants  are  named,  viz.  Siphonia 
elastica,  S.  calinchu,  Jatropha  elastica,  and  Melo- 
dinus  monogyous.  The  banyan  tribe  generally 
yields  a  milky  juice,  which,  for  many  piurposes  to 
which  caoutchouc  is  applied,  might  be  rendered 
serviceable.  So  long  ago  as  1886,  Dr.  Royle  re- 
ported fully  on  the  Assam  caoutchouc  from  the 
Ficus  elastica.  The  Ficus  elastica  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  appears 
to  grow  as  well  as  an  indigenous  plant  Caoutchouc 
from  Ficus  elastica  was  brought  to  Arakan  in  1878 
by  clans  of  the  Shandoo  or  Poor  race,  who  receive 
it  in  barter  from  the  Lushai.  They  reside  north 
and  south  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  plant  is 
indigenous  for  thirty  miles  south  of  the  Blue 
Mountains.  In  1878  the  Government  of  India 
formed  plantations  of  it.  It  has  aerial  roots, 
and  grows  to  a  large  size,  above  100  feet,  in  the 
evergreen  forests  at  the  foot  of  the  Assam  hills. 

Chavannesia  esculents,  a  troublesome  creeper 
in  the  Burma  forests,  attains  a  cirth  of  11  inches, 
and  its  crown  covers  an  area  of  800  square  feet. 
Its  caoutchouc  is  similar  in  quality  to  that  of  the 
Ficus  elastica 

Species  of  Ficus  produce  the  caoutchouc  brought 
from  Java;  and  F.  radula,  F.  elliptica,  and  F. 
prinoidos  are  amonest  those  mentioned  as  afford- 
ing a  portion  of  uiat  brought  from  America. 
Next  to  the  Moracess,  the  order  Eaphorbiaoete 
yields  the  largest  quantity  of  caoutchona 

Siphonia  dastica,  a  plant  foand  in  Gayalla, 
Brazil,  and  extending  over  a  large  district  of 
Central  America,  yields  the  best  kinds  of  India 
rubber  that  are  brought  into  the  markets  of  Europe 
t  and  America    The  caontcbono  which  is  brought 
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CAOUTCHOUC. 


CAPE  NEGRAIS. 


from  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Arohipelago  is  from 
the  Uroeola  eUstica,  a  climbipg  plant  of  very  rapid 
growth  and  gigantic  dimensions.  A  single  plant 
is  said  to  yield,  by  tapping,  from  50  to  60  lbs. 
annually.  It  is  also  obtained  from  the  jaioes 
of  Callophora  utilis  and  Cameraria  latifolia,  plants 
of  South  America  and  Willughbeia  edoUs,  m  the 
East  Indies.  Caoutchouc,  whUst  it  is  in  the  tissues 
of  the  plant,  is  eyidently  in  a  fluid  condition ;  but 
after  its  separation  from  the  other  fluid  parts,  it 
forms  a  solid  mass  similar  in  itsexternal  characters 
to  Tegetable  albumen.  In  this  state  it  is  dense  and 
hard,  but  may  be  separated  and  rolled  out  so  as 
to  form  a  sheet  resembling  leather.  Caoutchouc  is 
employed  to  rub  out  pencil  marks  made  on  paper, 
and  largely  for  waterproofing.  When  distiUea,  it 
yields  oils  which  have  a  composition  similar  to  oil 
of  turpentine.  In  N.E.  India,  an  India  rubber 
tree  grows  to  some  70  to  100  feet  high.  Immense 
forests  of  it  are  found  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  extending  along  the  Miri  and  Abor 
mountains.  The  rubber  from  this  tree  from  some 
chemical  property  cannot  bear  the  heat  of  a  passage 
to  Europe.  It  becomes  a  fluid  during  the  voyage. 
Otherwise,  in  cold  climates  it  is  equal  to  other 
rubbers. 

The  Caontchouo  trees  of  the  Bhamo  and 
Mogoung  districts  are  estimated  at  400,000. 
They  Utfive  most  in  damp  moist  soil,  and  in 
thick  forests,  shady  and  cooL  They  grow  to 
from  76  to  160  feet  high,  and  their  roots  grow 
over  the  ground  to  some  distance.  They  are 
fit  to  tap  when  from  6  to  10  years  old,  at  which 
time  they  are  21  to  30  feet  high,  and  4^  feet  in 
girth. 

In  the  Tenaaserim  Provinces,  also,  a  species  of 
Echites,  an  indigenous  creeper,  yields  caoutchouc 
not  at  all  inferior  to  that  wnich  is  obtained  from 
the  elastic  ^  tree.  The  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Society,  in  reporting  on  a  specimen  sent 
them  by  Major  MacFarquhar  of  Tavoy,  observed : 
*  With  care  in  preparing,  it  would  be  equal  to  the 
best  South  Amencan.'  Caoutchouc  is  also  pro- 
curable from  the  Nerium  grandiflora,  a  beautiful 
climbing  shrub  often  met  with  in  gardens.  The 
Loranthi  abound  in  Malabar;  and  a  similar  sub- 
stance might  readily  be  procured,  as  obtained 
from  Urceola  elastics  in  Penanff  and  the  Archi- 
pelago, Ficus  religioea,  F.  Indica,  Hippomane 
bi^andulosa,  Cecropia  peltata,  and  the  Jintawan 
of  Borneo. 

Castilloa,  the  Ule  of  South  America,  belongs  to 
the  ArtocarpacesB,  and  is  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the 
forest  trees  of  tropical  America.  There  are  two 
known  species,  CastiUoa  elastica,  Cerv.,  and  C. 
Markhamia.  Which  yields  the  India  rubber  is  at 
present  (1876)  disputed.  The  collectors  are 
called  Hulero.  C.  Markhamia  attains  to  180  feet 
in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  6  feet,  and  a  yield  of 
100  lbs.  of  India  rubber ;  wood  soft  and  spongy ; 
leaves  14  inches  long  and  7  broad. 

Hevea  Brasiliensis  (Siphonia  Brasiliana,  Kih,) 
grows  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  It  is  the 
Castilloas  of  South  America.  It  is  the  most 
valuable  of  the  Indui  rubber  trees,  and  furnishes 
the  Para  rubber.  It  was  introduced  into  India  in 
1878,  as  it  affords  the  best  caoutchouc,  exported 
from  Para  in  Brazil.  The  juice  is  obtained  by 
incisions  cut  through  the  bark;  it  falls  freely 
from  any  wound.  The  stiffening  milky  juice  is 
plastered  over  bottle-shaped  clay  moulds,  the  clay 
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being  removed,  when  sufficiently  coated,  by  wub- 
ing.  Other  species  of  heyea  yield  juice  aboondii^ 
in  caoutchouc  of  various  qualitieB.  It  is  dis- 
solved by  turpentine  and  spt  eth.  sulphur.  In 
Britain  there  are  about  twenty  factones  whero 
this  article  is  made  into  shoes,  boots,  capo, 
cushions,  elastic  bands. — Pookas  StatuUa  of  Com- 
merce; Rohdty  MSS.;  RcrtfUtProductmRutmrcu 
of  Indiay  p.  76 ;  MomotCb  Tena$$trm  \  jBoi^pi, 
America^  p.  268;  Reports,  Exhibitum  o/1851; 
E^ig,  Cyc,{  Trane.  Rotfol  As,  Soc.;  TomiuifM, 
pp.  296-299 ;  Captain  Strover,  1878 ;  MarWum^ 
Peruv.  Bark. 

CAPA.    See  Eleusine  coracana. 

CAP  ALA.  Hind.  Rottlera  tinetoria  The  oil, 
which  is  obtained  plentifully  from  the  kernels  of 
this  fruit  after  the  removal  of  the  celebrated  kufli 
or  kamala  powder,  promises  to  be  of  some  import- 
ance medicinally  as  a  cathartic  oil,  and  deserves  a 
more  complete  mvestigation.    See  Dyes. 

CAPE  ADEN,  a  h^h,  rocky,  peninsular  pro- 
montory on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  6  miles 
long  and  3  broad.  Its  most  elevated  part,  177C 
feet  high,  is  called  Jabal  Shamsham,  and  in  deai 
weather  is  yisible  60  miles  off.  This  peDinsuh 
was  taken  by  the  British  in  1839,  wad  has  since 
been  fortifieo.  Several  parts  on  and  near  it  an 
named,  as  Hejaf ,  Al-Ainah,  Shi^h  Ahmid  Island 
Ras  ibn  Jarbein,  Ras  Marbut  or  Steamer  Point 
Ras  Tarshein,  988  feet;  Ras  Marshigk— fVs<iZay 
See  Aden. 

CAPE  BUNGO,  in  Japan,  in  lat.  88**  82'  N. 
long.  182''  2'  E.,  at  which  Ferdinand  Pinto  landei 
in  1542.     See  Pinto. 

CAPE  COMORIN,  in  laL  8°  4'  20"  N.,  an 
long.  77°  86'  35^  E.,  is  a  low,  sandy  point,  with; 
small  white,  square  pagoda  at  its  extremity.  J 
Uttle  to  the  W.  is  a  large  village.  Inland,  tb 
Cape  rises  in  a  gradual  uope  to  the  base  of  th 
ghats,  the  nearest  of  which,  at  4  m.  N.W.,  isa 
isolated,  very  sharp  conical  hill,  1403  feet  higt 
often  mistaken  for  the  Cape  itself.  It  is  the  not 
southerly  point  of  the  Peninsula  of  India.  Th 
name  is  from  Knmari,  a  virgin,  the  virgin  goddei 
Durgah,  and  has  a  legend  that  a  virgin  once  leape 
from  it  into  the  sea.  It  is  covered  on  the  eastei 
ridge  with  palmyra  trees. — Horshurgh  ;  Imp,  Ga 
See  ComOrin. 

CAPE  DAIiGADO,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Afric 
in  lat.  10°  41'  12*  S.,  and  long.  40°  89*  51'  E. 

CAPE  GUARDAFUI,  a  headhmd  on  the  ooa 
of  Africa,  nearly  opposite  Aden. 

CAPE  HEN,  or  Sooty  Petrel,  ia  the  Pnffini 
major,  also  Diomedia  fu&inosa. 

CAPE  JASHK  is  the  N.E.  Umit  of  the  Gulf  i 
Oman. 

CAPE  LIANT,  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  in  laL  1: 
34'  N.,  long.  101°  11'  K.oaUedby  the  Siamese Le 
Samme  San.  The  whole  of  the  coaatt,  from  Ci| 
Liant  to  Kamas  in  Cambodia,  is  an  unintermpti 
archipelago  of  beautiful  ialands.  One  of  thci 
Hin  Chalan,  is  in  lat  12°  27}'  N.,  and  lonff.  lOi 
57i'E.    See  Cambodia. 

CAPE  MONZE,  a  cape  in  the  southon  part  i 
Baluchistan,  in  lat  25°  N.  It  is  the  moat  w« 
terly  point  in  India.  The  mountains  of  Baluci 
istan  are  there  only  a  few  milea  broad. 

CAPE  NEGRAIS,  its  extreme  8.  point  in  Jtf 
16°  1'  80'  N.,  and  long.  91°  18'  16'  E.Vfa  tJie« 
mination  of  ihe  mountain  range  that  runs  K,  0 
S.  along  the  Arakan  coast 


CAPB  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


CAPPARIS  HORRIDA. 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  the  southemmoet 
p^oiat  in  Africa.  It  was  rounded  by  the  Egrp- 
tiaaa  ages  before  the  Portagaese  suooeeded  under 
the  oommand  of  Yaaco  da  Gama.  Cape  Town, 
Uie  capital  of  the  territory  of  the  Cape,  stands  on 
Ihe  west  aide  of  Table  Bay,  and  rises  in  the  midst 
of  a  desert,  surrounded  by  black  and  dreary 
BioQQtainB,  Table  Mountain  (3315  feet  high), 
the  Sugar  Loaf,  the  Lion's  Head,  Charles  Mount, 
and  James  Mount,  or  the  Lion's  Ruinp.  From 
these  several  rivulets  flow  into  Table  Bay,  False 
Bi»y,  etc.  This  town  surrendered  to  the  British 
in  1795,  and  was  restored  in  1802  by  the  treaty 
of  Amiens;  it  again  surrendered  to  the  British 
in  1806,  and  was  finally  ceded  to  them  in  1814. 
Long.  18°  23'  E.,  lat  33^*  6(f  S. 

Cape  Gooseberry,  Phyaalis  Peruviana,  also 
Brazil  cherry. 

CAPE  PALMYRAS,  a  projecting  land  in 
Oriflsa. 

CAPE  PETEL,  also  Cape  Pigeon,  the  Daption 
Capense,  Stephen^  also  called  Pintado,  and  by 
lealers  the  Egli  bird. 

CAPE  RAMAS,  in  lat.  74''  E.,  and  long. 
15°  6'  N.,  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  near  Gk)a, 
has  a  small  fort  on  it  belonging  to  the  Portuguese. 

CAPERS. 
Kebbir,  . 
1Upp«, 
Oipre%  . 
Kxppera^ 
C^pari. 

The  craers  of  commerce  are  the  unezpanded 
of  Capparis  ropestris  of  Qreece,  C.  fonts- 
of  Burbary,  and  C.  iBgyptiaca  of  Egypt. 
Ptesflived  in  vinegar,  these  flower-buds  constitute 
a  vdl-known  article  of  commerce  and  of  luxury 
at  our  tables.  The  quality  depends  exclusively 
upcm  the  age  at  which  they  are  gathered,  the 
and  youngest  being  the  dearest  and 
and  the  lai^fest  and  oldest  the 

^  and  cheapest.    On  an  averaee,  each  plant 

ol  the  eaper  bosh  gives  a  pound  of  buds.  The 
consumption  of  capers  in  Britain  is  about  60,000 
lbs.  a  year.  Several  other  species  of  Capparis 
poMOis  stimulating  raoperties. 

CAPER  SPURGE,  Euphorbia  lathjris. 

CAPILLAIRE,  a  syrup  prepared  with  leaves  of 
the  Adiantum  capillus  Veneris  and  A.  candatum. 
The  last  grows  in  Ceylon,  also  amongst  the  Courtal- 
kfli  hilis  in  the  Inilian  Penmsiida,  in  Cochin-China, 
and  at  Amboyna ;  the  first  is  called  by  Rumphius, 
Jiiflca  Miccan  UtJ^UL-^AinsUe't  Mat  Med,  p.  297. 

CAPOETA  MACROLEPIDATA,  a  fresh-water 
fish  of  Tenaaserim,  Penang,  and  Java,  with  a 
large  swimming  bladder  St   which  isinglass  is 


.    .    .    Abab. 

.     .     .        DUT, 

^^sr:  :  ; 

.    Lat. 
.  Pkbs. 

.    .    .    .    Fb. 

Kapenili,     .    . 

.    Bus. 

.     .      .     .GUL 

.    ...    It. 

Aleappanraia,     . 

.      Sp. 

See  Isinglsss. 

CAPOOR  KICHLIE.  Tam.  Curcuma  sedoaria. 
Likewise  the  root  of  a  plant  called  also  Eakhur, 
wml  to  India  and  Penia  for  medicinal  purposes, 
and  lor  perfumery,  and  to  peeerve  clothes  from 
^nm^^giAaL  U  iM  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
eat  ap  when  brought  to  market ;  it  has  a  pungent 
blitemk  taste,  and  slightly  aromatic  smdL — 
Middle  King,  li  p.  400. 

CAPPABIDACEifi,  the  caper  tribe  of  plants. 
Stsfty-loiir  species  occur  in  the  East  Indies,  of  the 
Mii0ra  Gyniuidropsis,  Cleome,  Polanisia,  Cratava, 
Niebahria,  and  Capparis.  Some  American  Cappa- 
ridaoee  are  very  poisonous,  others  act  as  vesica- 
tories,  and  a  few  are  merely  stimulant.    To  the 


latter  class  bebngs  the  Capparis  spinoea  of  the 
south  of  Europe. 

CAPPARIS  APHYLLA.    Roxh, 
Kara,     ....    Hind.    Doro  (unripe  froit),  SiKD. 
Kirrur,  ....      SiND.    Pukko  (ripe      „  ),     „ 
Karil,     ....       „  Pusae  (flowers),    .       „ 

This  small  tree  grows  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna,  in  Tinnevelly,  Dekban,  Gujerat.  On  his 
joumev  to  Kabul,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  found  it  growing  in  the  midst  of  the  desert. 
All  over  the  Paqjab  its  flower-buds  are  cooked  as 
a  pot-herb ;  its  unripe  fruits  are  gathered,  made 
to  assume  the  acid  fermentation,  and  made  into  a 
pickle  with  pepper,  mustard,  and  oil,  and  eaten 
with  bread.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a 
marble,  and  is  gathered  both  green  and  ripe  by 
great  numbers  of  the  natives,  who  eat  it  largely. 
Its  wood  is  durable,  and  not  eaten  by  insects. 
Earil  fruit  is  considered  by  natives  useful  in  boils, 
eruptions,  swellings,  piles,  and  in  affections  of  the 
joints ;  also  as  an  antidote  to  poisons. — Roxh, ; 
Voigt :  Dr,  J.  L.  Stewart ;  PoioelCs  Handbook. 

CAPPARIS  BREVISPINA.    D.  C. 
C.  acuminata,  Roxb.  ii  566. 
Kalo-kerA,    .    .    .  Bbno.  |  Pallkee,    ....    Tkl. 
Authoondykai,      .    Tam.  | 

A  scrambling  shrub  of  Malabar  and  Bengal, 
common  in  hedges,  with  a  beautiful  red  fruit,  the 
size  of  a  small  pear ;  the  stem  armed  with  yellow 
thorns  in  pairs  at  the  leaves.  The  green  nruit  is 
used  in  making  pickles. — Jafirey ;  Voigt ;  Roxb, 

CAPPARIS  DECAISNJSI.  Its  buds,  Paneero, 
SiNDi,  are  pickled,  and  would  well  replace  the 
ordinary  capers  of  commerce ;  leaves  epipastic. 

CAPPARIS  DECIDUA  Ito  fruit,  Karil,  called 
also  D^e,  is  gathered  from  the  tree  when  it  is  of 
a  bright  red  colour,  and  about  the  size  of  a  cherry ; 
it  is  used  as  a  pickle. — Powells  Handbook, 

CAPPARIS  DIVARICATA.   Lam,,  W,  and  A, 

Paohoonda,     .    «    Mahb.  I  Budareni Thl. 

Toaratti  maram,  .    .  Tam.  | 

A  small  tree  of  Coimbatore,  and  not  uncommon 
on  the  more  arid  wastes  and  in  the  dry  hedges  of 
the  interior  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Wood 
only  fit  for  fuel. — Wight;  Gibson,    • 

CAPPARIS  GRANDIS.    Linn,,  W,  and  A. 


O.  maxima,  Heyne, 
0.  faisperma,  Sooeb, 
Waghutty,    .    .    Malat. 
Yellai  toaratti  maiam, 

TAM. 


0.  bre?ispina?  Oibwn, 


Ouli,    .    .    . 
OuUem  ohettu, 
RegutU    „    . 


TSL. 


A  small  tree  of  Coimbatore,  and  common  in 
waste  places  inland  of  the  Bombay  Presidency ; 
wood  close-grained,  hard,  and  good ;  too  small  for 
general  use,  but  good  for  turning. —  Wight;  Gibson ; 
ElUot,  Flor,  Andh,;  Usef,  PI, 

CAPPARIS  HEYNEANA.  Wall  Chayruka, 
Hind.  A  shrub  n'owing  in  S.W.  India,  at  Cochin 
and  Courtallum.  Its  leaves  are  used  for  rheumatic 
pains  in  the  joints,  and  its  flowers  as  a  laxative 
drink. — Voigt,  74. 

CAPPARIS  HORRIDA.  Linn,,  W.andA.Ic. 
C.  Zeylanica,  RaiA.  ii.  567. 


Thorny  oaper  bosh,  Eng. 
Ardanda,  .  .  .  Hind. 
Hunkara,      .    .      Sansk. 


KataUikai,   .    ,    ,    Tam, 
AUndAy,  ....      „ 
Adonda;  Arudonda,  Tin.. 
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Grows  in  the  Pan  jab,  Bengal,  and  the  Peninsula 
of  India.  The  natives  eat  its  fruit  dressed  in 
different  ways,  but  chiefly  asa  pickle. — Drs,  Ainslie^ 
p.  288,  Stewart,  Roxb. 


CAPPARIS  OBOVATA. 


CAPRIFOLIUM  SEMPERVIRENS. 


CAPPARIS  OBOVATA  is  found  in  the  Sutlej 
valley  between  Rampar  and  Songnam,  at  an 
elevation  of  8000  to  5000  feet.  Its  fruit  is  pickled. 
—Cleghom,  Panjah  Report^  p.  68. 

CAPPARIS  PANDURATA.     Unn, 
C.  Zeylanioa,  Linn,  \  Than-yeet,  .    .    .    Burm. 

CAPPARIS  8EPIARIA.     Roxh  ii.  668. 
Kantagur  ;  Kamai,  BiNO.  |  Nalla  uppi,     .    .    .  Tbl. 

Grows  in  Bengal  and  Peninsula,  and  is  a  good 
hedge  plant. — Voiat,  pp.  74,  76. 

CAPPARIS  SlNAICA.  the  buds  of  the 
caper  of  Mount  Sinai  are  the  Filfil-ul-jabl,  or 
mountain  pepper  of  the  East. — G" Shaughnessy, 

CAPPARIS  SPINOSA.    Z. 

SUTLBJ. 


Barari;  Ber,  .  .  Chbn. 
Kabra,  .  Hind,  of  Lad. 
Bandar,  ....  Sutlej. 
Bauri 


Kakri;  Banor, 
Kaur ;  Kiari, . 
Taker, 


Kabarra,    .     .     Tb-'ind. 

In  Europe  this  plant  fumiabes  the  caper.  It 
generally  grows  in  the  Panjab,  exactly  as  a 
recent  traveller  has  described  it  on  Sinai,  viz.  *  in 
bright  green  tufts  hanging  down  from  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks,'  and  adorned  with  veiy  handsome 
large  flowers.  It  is  found  near  Multan,  in  the 
Salt  Ranj^e,  along  the  Traos-Indus  hills  to  Pesha- 
wur,  and  in  the  valleys  of  »ome  of  the  great 
rivers,  ascending  to  5000  feet  at  Wangtri,  on  the 
Sutlej  8000  feet,  Thomion,  and  on  the  Indus 
above  lakardo  to  about  10,500  feet  (Jacquemont 
and  Thomson),  and  it  occurs  to  12,000  near  Leb. 
The  ripe  fruit  is  made  into  pickles  by  the  natives 
of  the  Salt  Range,  etc.,  but  in  some  places  at 
least  eaten  only  by  Hindus.  Mr.  Edgeworth 
prepared  thebudis  in  the  European  style  as  capers, 
and  found  them  excellent.  In  Ladakh  the  leaves 
are  used  as  greens ;  they  are  eaten  by  goats  and 
^eep;  and  in  Kangra  the  roots  are  said  to  be 
applied  to  sores. — Dr,  J.  L,  Stewart,  p.  616. 

CAPPER,  Colonel,  Quartermaster-General  of 
the  Madras  army  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
and  beginning  of  the  19th  centu^,  and  his  house 
on  the  sea-b^h  is  still  known  by  his  name.  He 
was  the  first  to  put  forward  the  view  that  the 
storms  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  rotatory,  and  in 
1801  he  published  a  book  on  the  Winds  and 
Monsoons,  adopting  the  view  that  hurricanes  are 
whirlwinds.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
troubles  of  the  Madras  army,  and  was  embarked 
for  England,  but  the  ship  never  reached. 

CAPRA  -fflGAGRUS.     GmeUn,  Blyth,  Button, 

Oray, 


C.  hirouB, 

Hirooi  gacella,       „ 

Oapra  BIythi,  Hume, 


Antilope  gasella,  Omel, 
iBffooaroa  legagnia,  PiMa$» 

Wofjfner, 
Capra  Caocasioa,  Cfray. 
Penian  wUd  goat,   .  Eno. 
Pa-sang  (male),    .  Pebs.? 
Bof  (female),   .    .     .    „ 

This  has  five  varieties,  viz. : — 

Var,  a.  Capra  egagrus.  Buck,,  lives  in  the 
highest  Khassya  mountains,  where  they  are  reared 
by  the  people.   It  has  no  wool,  and  is  used  for  food. 

Var,  b.  Capra  legagrus  of  Changra,  Buck 


Bora Pushtu. 

Ter  (male),  Sera,       Sind. 
Phaahin,      .    .     Baluch. 


0.  hircus,  var,,  Detm, 
Cholay,  .    .     .      Nbpal. 
Oamjoo,  ....  Tibet. 


C.  sgagroB  lanigera,  Dum, 
Shawl  goat»  .    .    .    £ko. 

•  Bouc  de  Cachamire,     Fb. 
Ohangra,  ....  Hind. 

This  is  domesticated  in  Tibet,  and  the  wool  is 
exported  to  Kashmir,  where  it  is  made  into  the 
finest  shawls.    It  has  on  the  body  a  long  coarse 

•  hair,  intermixed  with  which  is  a  fine  soft  wool, 
which  is  the  article  used  in  the  manufacture. 


Var,  c,  Capra  imberbes,  the  Berbara,  BkcL 
The  Berbura  goat  is  found  to  the  west  of  the 
Jumna.  Its  female  is  the  Berbiiri,  and  the  Ben- 
gali call  it  Ram  SaguL  The  bo<fy  is  very  like 
the  long-legged  goat  of  the  south  of  lodia ;  in 
manners  they  are  similar.  The  scrotum  of  the  male 
externally  is  separated  into  two  distinct  bags. 

Var,  d,  Tibetan  goat  of  Ladakh ;  has  a  short 
tail,  and  very  short  ears,  scarcely  two  inches  long« 
and  concealed ;  has  long,  soft,  pendnlooshair,  bat 
no  wool. 

Var,  e,  Tibetan  goat  of  Ladakh ;  has  long,  soft, 
pendulous  hair,  but  no  wool. 

C.  segagrus,  of  the  mountains  of  Asia,  is  believed 
to  be  Uie  parent  stock  of  all  the  goats,  mingled 
perhaps  with  the  C.  Falooneri  of  India  The 
breeds  greatly  di£fer  from  each  other,  but  they 
are  fertile  when  crossed. — Darwin, 

CAPRA  MEG ACEROS.   Hutton,  Blyih,  Jerdon. 

JEgooeros  Falooneri,irt^ie{, 

Wagner,  Schrtber, 
Hircoa  Falooneri, 
Oapra 

Wagner, 
Hircua  «gagras,  var,,  Oray, 


..,  Gray, 
Falooneri,    Huffel, 


Sind  wild  goat,  Ibex,  Emo. 
Raaa  of  Wood, 


H.  megaoerofl^  Adame, 
Capra   megaoeroa,   Bljftk, 
Mutton, 


C.  Caacaaica,  Jerdon, 
C.  Blytfaii,  Bume, 
0,  Jerdoni,      „ 
Rajpho-chbe,  Ba-«hha, 
Bawa-bhe. 
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The  Mar-Ichor  inhabits  the  highest  parts  of  the 
Tibetan  Himalaya,  also  the  Suliman  range,  the 
Pir  Panjal,  Kashmir,  the  Hawa  Hills,  the  hills 
of  the  Jhelum  and  Chenab,  and  Ladakh. 

The  Kashmir  variety  (Capra  Falooneri)  hai 
openly  spiral  horns.  The  homB  of  the  Sdimaa 
variety  more  nearly  approach  a  straight  Una 
The  Sind  goat  or  Sind  ibex  is  identical  with  th( 
wild  goat  of  the  Caucasus,  Armenia,  and  Persia, 
probfU>ly  of  Crete.  It  is  not  found  east  of  the 
Indus.  The  famed  beioar  (pa-zahr,  Pebs.,  fa- 
zahr,  Pers.)  of  oommeroe  is  obtained  from  tfaii 
goat.  It  associates  in  small  herds  freqaeotiDt 
steep  and  rocky  hills,  in  winter  descending  to  Um 
bare  spots  in  the  wooded  region,  it  is  mud 
sought  after  by  sportsmen,  and  the  horns  are  con 
sidered  a  great  trophy. — Jerdon,  p.  291. 

CAPRA  SIBIRICA.    Meyer,  Blytk. 

C,  aakeen,  Blyth.  O,  ffimalayana,  Btytk, 
C.  Pallasii.  Sehine, 

Himalayan  ibex,    .    Bvo.  Kyi  of.    .     .     KASmm 

Skin  (male),  lakin.     Hoc.  Tangrol  of      .    .      Kou 

L'-dmaa  (female), .  Hind.  Boa  of  ...     .    Sutlk 

Is  found  throughout  the  Himalaya  from  Kash 
mir  to  Nepal ;  rare  in  Kashmir.  The  soft  nndc 
fleece  is  called  asli-tos,  and  is  used  for  linin 
shawls,  stockings,  gloves,  and  is  woven  into 
fine  fabric  called  TusL  No  wool  is  ao  rich,  i 
soft,  and  so  full.  The  hair  itself  ia  manofiictnrt 
into  coarse  blanketing  for  tents,  and  twisted  inl 
ropes. — Jerdon,  292. 

CAPRELLA,  the  phantom  shrimp,  is  foa 
on  seaweed  sitting  upright  like  a  monkcj,  holdi^ 
on  by  its  hind  cbtws,  and,  with  gfaastl j  grimaos 
mesmerising  all  passers-by  with  its  fore-daws.  1 
flits  in  like  guise  upon  sponges  a  mile  or  two  dai| 
in  the  darkness, — there,  however,  not  a  qvarleri 
an  inch,  but  three  inches  long. 

CAPRIFOLIUM  CHINENSE.  SmidL  Zm 
yin-hwa,  of  the  Chinese ;  a  climbing  plant  wD 
gold  and  silver  flowers ;  one  of  the  Caprifoliacrt 

CAPRIFOUUM  SEMPERYIRENST  Keti 
Lonioera  semperfhrsns,  D,C,  |  Trompet  honeyaacida 

The  honeysuckle  occasionally  leen  in  India. 


CAPRIMULGIDJ5. 


C>AlPSICUM  FASTIGIATUM. 


GAPRIMULGID^,  the  goatraoker  family  of 
bink,  beloDgiDg  to  the  tribe  loflessores, — Capri- 
mulgiiB  affioiB  of  Java,  C.  albonotatus,  G.  Asiati- 
eos  of  India,  C.  atripemus,  0.  IndiciiB  of  Eamaon, 
Malaoca^  G.  Eelaarti,  G.  macrouris  of  Java,  G. 
Mahnttemis  of  the  Dekhan,  G.  montioolus  of  da, 
G.  mficolliB,  G.  Enropeos;  migratory  night- jar 
of  £arope,  N.  Africa,  W.  Asia,  Siberia,  and 
Kamtachatka. 

GAPRIN^,  a  Bob-famfly  of  mammalu  of  the 
family  Boridse,  oomprisiDg  goats  and  sheep,  1st 
caprieoms,  or  antelope  goat  or  moiutain  ante- 
lope ;  2d,  the  tme  goats.   See  AntUopinaD,  Bovidie. 

GAPROyiS  ARGALI. 
MgoeeruB  aigali,  Pallas,  I  O.  aigali,  PaUai. 
Oris  ammoDoidei,  Linn,  \  O.  Hodgsoni,  Bljfth, 
O.  uamonotdei,  Hodffs.  \ 
Hjaa,  nyrnn,  nyand,  nuan,  ni«r,  gnow,  .  .  Tib. 
Dr.  Gray  says  this  species,  the  Kyan  or  Bam- 
hhera,  or  wild  sheep,  seldom  or  never  crosses  the 
Himachal,  the  Indian  side  of  which  range  is  the 
special  habitat  of  the  Nahoor,  while  to  the  north 
Slid  west  beyond  Tibet,  G.  argali  is  replaced  by 
other  species ;  so  that  Tibet  may  be  considered  as 
the  special  habitat  of  one  species  (Ovis  ammon- 
oides),  and  the  plateaux  north  of  Tibet  as  far  as 
the  Altai  of  anotner  (Ovis  ammon.),  dted  as  types 
of  the  tme  -ovine  form ;  and  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  six  sorts  of  tame  sheep  of  Tibet  and 
the  Sab-Himalayas,  all  without  exception  exhibit 
the  esaential  characters  of  that  form.  There  are 
several  species  that  may  be  confounded  under 
this  head.  The  Siberian  Argali  is  found  in  the 
most  northern  part  of  that  country,  and  it  is 
Drobably  different  from  the  Himalayan  animal; 
Dot  Mr.  Blyth  had  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
difference  between  the  specimen  received  from 
Mr.  Hodgson  and  those  which  were  sent  from 
Siberia  by  the  Russian  naturalist 

CAPROVIS  VIGNEI,  the  Houriar,  extends 
akmg  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  Salt  mountains, 
bat  becomes  less  common  as  we  proceed  eastwud, 
and  is  seldom  met  with  on  the  ranges  beyond  the 
town  of  Jhelum,  or  southwards  of  the  Beas 
river.  It  is  confined  to  the  north  and  western 
portions  of  the  Panjab,  including  the  Suliman 
chain,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Kuch. 
ft  is  also  a  denizen  of  the  mountains  around 
PeahAwnr,  including  the  Khaibar  pass,  Hindu 
Koh,  and  Kafiristan.  The  Shapoo  or  Shalmar  of 
[.Adflikb,  if  not  identical,  is  certainly  very  closely 
illied ;  its  differences  are  slight,  and  such  as  might 
«Balt  in  a  great  measure  from  the  marked  diver- 
itj  of  climate,  food,  etc.,  of  the  two  regions. 
[Tub  species  is  no  doubt  the  Sha  of  Tibet  described 
ij  y tgne ;  and  possibly  the  wild  sheep  of  western 
Lfgfaanistan,  Persia,  the  Gaucasus,  Armenian  and 
kMwican  mountains,  is  the  same  species  altered 
layhap  by  climate  and  other  external  agencies. 
'he  eastern  limits  of  the  Shapoo  have  not  been 
xed  with  certainty;  bat  it  would  seem  that, 
^masencing  at  Ladakh,  it  proceeds  westward 
> wards  the  Indus  into  the  regions  where  the 
>  onriar  Is  found ;  and  probably  when  these  regions 
-e  explored,  we  shall  find  out  the  relation 
?tween  what  has  been  supposed  distinct,  but 
hich  Dr.  Adams  is  inclined  to  consider  one  and 
le  same  animal — Adams. 
CAPSELLA  BURSA  PASTORI&  Matnck 
lUlajrinanthAkaeray,  Tm,  \  Shepherd's  pane,  •  Eno. 
Coauiioa  on  the  Neilgherries ;  also  grows  in 


Ohabu,     .    .    . 

Malay. 

Ladamera,  .    . 

•     »» 

Lada  china,  .    . 

*     >> 

Chabe  aabnvng, . 

•   ->" 

FilfiliSiah,.    . 

.   Pbbs. 

Mallaghai,    .    . 

.     Tau. 

Mirapa-kai,  .     . 

.      Tel. 

Europe,  Persia,  Asia,  and  Japan;  used  by  the 
natives  as  a  pot-herb. — Jaffrey ;  Wight, 

GAPSIGUM,  red  pepper,  chilUes. 

FHfil, Arab. 

Ngayoukthi,  .  .  BuRV. 
Ta-ha-taian, .  .  .  Chik. 
Lah-taiaa,  ...  „ 
Lall  mfaiob, .  ,  .  DuRH. 
Mirohie,  ....  Guj. 
Ghabai,  Ohabe,      Malay. 

The  6hdl  of  the  fruit  is  fleshy  and  coloured, 
and  contains  a  pungent  principle,  which  also 
exists  in  its  seed  in  great  activity.  On  this 
account  both  the  fruit  and  seeds  of  different 
varieties  or  species  of  Gapsicum  are  in  request  as 
a  condiment ;  and  either  in  the  unprepared  state, 
or  ground,  when  they  are  called  cayenne  pepper, 
form  a  conspicuous  feature  amongst  the  plants 
affording  stimulating  substances  used  by  man. 
In  Europe  the  Gapsicum  enters  largely  into  the 
seasoning  of  food  and  the  preparation  of  pickles, 
and  in  warmer  countries  it  constitutes  one  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  life,  either  green  or  ripe.  It» 
is  the  species  of  this  genus,  and  not  any  of  the 
genus  Piper,  which  is  the  peppery  condiment  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  the  Asiatic  islands 
in  Eastern  Asia ;  the  latter,  indeed,  beii^  little 
used,  and  mostly  raised  for  exportation.  Foreign 
species  or  varieties  of  Gapsicum  have  been  intro- 
auced  into  the  Archipelago,  and  are  named  by  the 
Malays,  Ghabe  Gbina,  the  Gapsicum  of  Ghina; 
and  Ghabe  Sabrang,  the  Gapsicum  of  India,  lite- 
rally, of  *  the  other  side  of  the  water.'  There  are 
now  numerous  varieties  of  chillies  in  India,  many 
of  which  have  been  introduced.  They  are  raised 
from  seeds  that  have  been  kept  for  one  year,  for 
if  fresher,*  the  crop  is  generally  a  failure.  One 
species,  called  *  devu^s  ijepper,*  introduced  by  Lord 
Harris  from  Trinidad,  is  so  intensely  hot  that  the 
natives  can  hardly  manage  to  use  it.  It  is  culti- 
vated during  the  cold  months.  In  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces  two  or  three  species  enter  into  all  the 
native  dishes,  not  in  the  form  of  pepper,  but  the 
fruit,  stewed  or  roasted,  is  eaten  with  the  food. 
In  India,  the  dried  fruits  of  several  species  and 
varieties  of  Gapsicum  usually  seen  are  the  G. 
annuum  (common  Gapsicum),  G.  frutesoens  (goat 
pepper),  G.  grossum  (bell  pepper),  G.  minimum 
(bira's  eye  pepper),  perhaps  only  cultivated 
varieties  of  one  species.  They  are  valued  as  a 
digestive  condiment,  and  are  raised  all  over  the 
S.E.  of  Asia  as  condiments,  and  to  make  cayenne 
pepper  and  chilli  vinegar. — TomUnson  /  Cratcfurd, 
Diet.  p.  82 ;  Jaffrey ;  Mown. 

GAPSIGUM  ANNUUM.  Linn.  Gommon  chilli. 


Oaoh  mirieh, 
Spaniih  pepijer,  . 
Common  eapiBcam, 
Bed  pepper, . 


Bkno. 


Kapn  molagn,  .  Malsal. 
Matiteawranga,  .  Panjt. 
Mollagn;  Mollaghai,  Tam. 
Miraparkaia,      .    .     Tel, 


2o 
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Is  largely  cultivated  in  South  America,  Mexico, 
and  India.  G.  baocatum,  Xtnn.,  bird's  eye  pepper, 
var.  of  G.  annuum,  Linn. — Roxb.  u  573.  See 
Ghillies. 

GAPSIGUM  FASTIGIATUM,  var.  of  G. 
annuum,  called  red  pepper,  Guinea  pepper,  cayenne 
pepper,  conmion  capsicum,  chilh  pepper,  Usari 
mollaghai,  Tah.,  a  small  conical  orange-coloured 
pod,  shining  externally,  internally  containing 
spongy  pulp,  and  white  flat  renifonn  seeds  in  two 
cells,  it  contains  a  volatile  neutral  principle 
called  oapsicine,  and  acts  as  an  acrid  stimulaiit, 
and  externally  a  rubefacienti    It  is  used  in  putrid 


CAPSICUM  FRUTESCENS. 


CARALLIA  LUCIDA. 


sore  throat,  scarlatina ;  also  in  OTdinary  sore  throat, 
hoarseness,  and  dyspepia,  and  yellow  fever,  and 
in  diarrhoea  occasionally,  also  in  piles.— Poioeir« 
Handbook^  1. 1>. Ms,  .    . 

CAPSICUM  FRUTESCENS.     Linn.    Var.  of 
C.  annmim,  Linn. 
Lai  Lamjba  mirch, .  Biifo. 


Nepal  chilli, . 
Goloondijk  ohilti, 
Goat  pepper,  . 
ChiUi;.  .  .  . 
Bird  pepper,  . 
Cayenne  pepper, 

Lanka  miroh,     . 
Lalgach  march, 


£no. 


Hind. 


Malat. 


Chahai,.  .... 
Chabe  Lombok, 
Lada  mera,'  ...      », 
„    china, .    .     .      „ 
Brahu  maricha,     .  Sakbk. 
Mallaghai,     .     .     .     Tav. 
Mirapa-kai,  .    .    .      Tel. 
Golakonda,  ...  ,» 

Mirapa  (yellow  variety )|  „ 
Sima  mirapa,    .    .  „ 

This,  the  large  red  capsicum,  is  grown  all  over 
India  by  sowing  the  seed  broadcast,  and  when 
the  plants  are  about  6  inches  high,  putting  them 
either  in  rows  or  beds  18  inches  apart  Tiie  soil 
should  be  rich.  They  require  watering,  and  to  be 
kept  clear  of  weeds ;  a  yellow  variety  is  /S  C.  flavum. 
— jRoxft.  i.  574 ;  O'Shaughjiem,  p.  468. 

CAPSICUM  GROSSUM.  Willde.   Bell  pepper. 
Eafferi  mirich,  Hind.    A  var.  of  C.  annunm. 
CAPSICUM  MINIMUM. 


Gnayoke,     .     .    .  BUBK. 
Gna  yoke  mo-hmyao,  „ 
£.  Indian  bird  pepper,  Eno. 


Bird's  eye  pepper,  .  Eno. 
Ooei-mulaghai,  .  .  Tam. 
Sudi  mirapa  kaia,  .    T£U 


This  plant  yields  its  fruit  for  a  series  of  years. 
Its  fruit  is  very  hot. 

CAPSICUM  NEPALENSIS.  Var.  of  0. 
annuum,  Linn. 

Gaoh  march,  .  .  Bbno.  I  Mallagbai,  •  .  .  Tam. 
Capoo  MoolagDo,  Majlbal.  Mirapa-kao,  .  .  .  TSL. 
RatamiriB,    .    •    .  Sinoh.  | 

This  is  the  most  acrid  and  pungent  of  the 
species  Capsiciun. 

CAPSICUM  PURPUREUM  and  C.  minimum 
are  cultivated  in  small  quantity  in  Pegu  for 
domestic  use. — McClelland. 

CAR,  the  ruth  of  India,  used  at  the  Hindu 
temples  to  convey  the  idol  from  one  place  to 
another.  This  is  usually  preceded  by  native  music, 
flaring  torches,  dancing  girls,  and  priests,  th0 
deity  bedizened  with  jewels,  and  carried  on  a 
richly-constructed  throne,  and  fanned  with  gor- 
geously-constructed fans.  While  Sir  G.  Campbell 
was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  twenty  people 
fell  while  the  car  at  Goopto  was  being  dragged ; 
eight  were  run  over,  Ave  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  three  were  wounded,  of  whom  one  died.  The 
six  victims  were  women. 

CARABIDuE.  Uach.  The  family  of  ground 
beetles,  about  9000  species  are  known.  Almost 
all  possess  a  very  pungent,  disagreeable  smell; 
and  a  few,  called  bombardier  t)eetle8,  have  the 
peculiar  faculty  of  emitting  a  jet  of  very  volatile 
liquid,  which  appears  like  a  puff  of -smoke,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  distinct  crepitating  explosion. 
They  are  mostly  nocturnal  and  predcusious.  They 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  brilliant  metallic  tints 
or  duU  red  patches,  when  they  are  not  wholly 
black,  and  Are  therefore  very  conspicuous  by  day, 
but  insect-eaters  are  kept  off  by  their  bad  odour 
and  taste.  They  are  sufliciently  invisible  at  nig^t, 
when  it  is  of  importance  that  their  prey  should 
not  become  aware  of  their  proximity.  Many 
species  of  Carabus,  a  genus  of  the  family  Carabid®, 
occur  in  India.  C.  codlestis  is  a  beautiful  beetle  of 
China.  C.  ixnpressus,  Fabr.^  and  C.  politus,  Fabr.^ 
occur  in  the  East  Indies. 


CARAB  TREE,  Ceratonia  aliqua,  W. 

CARACAL,  Felis  caracal,  Sckreber,  the  Indian 
lynx,  occurs  in  Africa  and  Asia.  It  has  immeitte 
speed,  rune  into  a  hare  as  a  dog  into  a  rat  It 
often  catches  crows  as  they  rise  from  the  ground, 
by  springing  6  or  6  feet  into  the  air  after  them. 

CARAGANA  FLAVA.  Smith.  Hwang-tong 
of  the  Chinese.  In  China  its  root  is  eaten  as  food 
in  times  of  scarcity.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
provinces  of  Ngan-hwui,  Che-kiang,  and  Hunan. 

CARAGANA  GERARDIANA  is  the  Tartarian 
furze.    C.  arboreseene  is  the  tea  tree  of  Siberia. 

CARAGANA  VERSICOLOR.    Royk. 
Careganapigmas,  i>.(7.      |  Dama, Tib. 

A  small  shrub  which  grows  in  Tibet  and  Western 
Himalaya  at  elevations  of  14,800  feet,  and  is  Teiy 
useful  fqr  (uel. — Drs.  Stewart  and  Thomson, 

CARALLIA  CALYCINA.  Benih.  ThisLtfge 
Ceylon  tree  has  two  varieties, — var. «,  Singhe  Baja 
forests,  between  Galle  and  Ratnapura,  at  no 
great  elevation ;  var.  /3,  Central  Province,  at  an 
elevation  of  4000  to  6000  feet— 2Tiic.  ii.  p.  121. 

CARALUA  INTEGERRIMA.    D.  C. 
G.  TimorendB,  M. 
a  ootopetala,  F.  v.MveU^. 
Pootia  ceraoptifolia^  Miff. 


0.  Oeylaoioa,  Amt.,  TT.,  JIL 

G.  oorymboia. 

G.  ainooBiB. 

Kierpa,    ....  Benq. 

Punselu,  AndiPunar,CAN. 


Pnniohi, . 
Dawata, 


.  Mahb. 

.  SiMOU. 


A  very  common  tree  in  the  Western  Ghat  forests, 
up  to  4000  feet,  from  Bombay  down  to  Cape 
Comorin,  also  on  the  Cuddapah  hills ;  most  abun- 
dant in  S.  Canara.  In  Ceylon  it  is  met  with  up  to 
3000  feet,  and  it  is  indigenous  in  Bengal,  Burma, 
Hong  Kong,  and  tropical  Australia.  It  is  a  highly 
ornamental  tree,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  foliage. 
The  timber  is  ornamental  and  of  a  reddish  colour, 
and  is  used  for  furniture,  cabinet  purposes,  and 
fittings.  It  is  tough  and  not  easily  worked,  briUlc 
and  not  durable,  and  has  a  pretty  vravy  appear- 
ance, and  is  peculiar  in  structure,  having  a  grea< 
deal  of  cellular  tissue.  A  cubic  foot  unseasoned 
weighs  about  56*60  lbs.,  and  44  lbs.  when  seasoned 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  '684 ;  in  Burma,  when 
the  tree  is  known  bv  the  name  of  Maneioga,  it  vt 
used  for  planks  and  rice  pounders.  In  Ualcutti 
it  is  in  use  for  house-building. — Beddome,  FL  Sylv 

CARALLIA  LANCEiEFOLIA.  Roxh.  Atrei 
of  Sumatra. —  Voigt. 

CARALLIA  LUCIDA.    Roxb. 
Garallia  integerrima,  D.C.  { Garalliaintegrifolia,<rfxiA 
Kieri>,  Kierpa, .    .  BSNO.    Dewata  gaw,     .    .  Singb 
Maneioga,     .    .    .  BuRU.    Davette,  ....      ,. 
Phansi Can. 

This  handsome  tree  grows  on  the  Malabar  sid 
of  India,  in  the  Konkans,  the  Circara,  Kamaon 
Sylhet,  Chittagong,  Pegu,  Mergui,  and  in  Geyla 
up  to  8000  feet.  On  the  Bombay  side  it  i 
small,  but  pretty  frequent  in  the  forests  of  tb 
S.  Konkan.  Wood  hard,  close-grained,  and  migli 
be  used  in  turning.  Thwaites  says  it  is  rathe 
ornamental,  and  adapted  for  furniture.  It  is  a  lar^ 
and  common  tree  north  of  Rangoon  and  throng^ 
out  Pegu.  Wood  of  a  peculiar  structure,  thid 
medullar  rays  going  through  from  the  centre  ft 
the  circumference ;  colour  red ;  used  for  planb 
and  rice  pounders,  and  may  possibly  be  foud 
useful  for  cigar  boxes.  In  the  south  em  forests^ 
Pegu  it  is  a  plentiful  tree  of  large  girth,  and  t 
Calcutta  is  employed  in  house -building,  un^ 
the  name  of  Kierpa. — Drs.  Gibson^  JU^Ckilad 
BrandiSy  and  Voifft. 
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CARALLUMA  ADSCENDENS. 


OAROHARIAS. 


CARALLUMA ADSCENDENS.    E.Br. 
Stapelm  miMomdenMy  BooA,  \  OoIIm  moolaTUi,  •    Tam. 

This  corioiiB-kKdnng  flediy  plasit,  with  aagtilar 
rtems,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Asclepiacead, 
is  med  by  the  natives  in  making  pickles,  and 
aometimeB  in  cbatni. — Jeffrey.    8^  Vegetables. 

CARAMBOLA  TREE!;  Averrhoa  canimbola. 
Largely  culti rated  in  the  Kw&og-tung  provinoe 
of  China. 

CARAMBU.    Tax.    Caryophyllns  aromaticos. 

CARAMBU.    Maleal.    Ludwigia  parviflora. 

CARANA  PALM,  the  Maurita  carana.  Its 
leaves  are  used  as  a  thatch  for  honses. — Seem, 

CARANX  ROTTLERL  Rudder  fish;  an  in- 
halntant  of  the  southern  seas,  from  1  to  2  feet  long. 
G.  mate,  C.  and  K,  horse  mackerel.    See  Fishes. 

CARAPA,  sp,  Taila-oon,  BuRil.  A  Tavoy 
wood  used  in  buOding. — CoL  Fhth, 

CARAPA  GUIANENSIS.  Its  seeds  yield  a 
■olid  oil  or  v^etable  milk.  It  is  a  large  tree  of 
Guiana^    See  Dyes. 

CARAPA  MOLUCCENSIS.    Lam. 
XjlocupuB  granatum,  Kan.,  WiUde. 
Kadnl,    ....  SisoH.  |  Kandalangha,    .    .   Tam. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  coast  in  Malabar, 

Ceylon,  and  in  the  Sunderbuns ;  is  also  found  in 

hhicA,  Australia,  Madagascar,  and  tibe  Malay 

Archipelaga — Beddome^  Fl.  Sylv.  p.  186. 

'         CARAT,  from  the  Greek  keration,  a  kind  of 

'      velch.    A  carat  ^reighs  4  grains  French,  or  8} 

grsw  troy.    It  is  used  in  weighing  precious  gems, 

snd  also  in  valuing  the  alloyed  precious  metals, 

k      in  this  case  standing  for  an  imaginary  24th  part 

of  the  pound  troy,  the  number  of  carats  indicating 

'"     the  pure  metal,  and  the  remainder  the  alloy. 

Hiqs  the  carat  standard  of  the  sovereign  is  22,  or 

>  2  parts  alloy ;  of  watch-cases  with  the  Goldsmiths* 
Ball  mark,  18,  or  6  alloy.    In  France  the  latter  is 

>  the  lowest  legal  standard. — Kiiw. 

CARAVAN.    See  Kafikh ;  Karwan. 

CARAVANSARY.  These,  in  Syria,  form  four 
sides  of  a  luge  quadrangular  court.  The  ground 
Amh'  is  used  for  warehouses,  the  first  floor  for 
guests,  and  the  open  court  for  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  their  burdens,  and  the  transaction 
of  mercantile  business  generally.  The  apartments 
used  fen-  the  guests  are  small  cells  opening  into  a 
conidory  which  runs  round  the  four  sides  of  the 
oonii. — £oM«n,  p.  243.    See  Dharmsala ;  Serai. 

CARAWAY  PILLAY.  Tam.  Bergera  Konigii. 

CARAWAY  SEED. 
Cmrwi ;  Canun  dwpres.  Fa. 
Brodknaomcl,     .    .   OSR. 
Kwunmaly      .    •    .     ,, 

These  aromatic  seeds  are  used  to  flavour  cheese, 
spirits,  liqueurs,  and  articles  of  medicine. — O^Sh. 

CARBI  or  KarbL     Boa.    Stalks  of  Sorghum 
Tiilgare,  used  as  fodder. 

CARBON,'  when  pure,  is  diamond;  less  pure, 
ia  plumbago,  coal,  and  charcoal. 

CARBONATE  OF  LEAD,  white  lead,  ceruse. 

CARBONATE  OF  LIME. 
Kwrnvg-fen,    .    •    .  Obin.  I  Oarbonate  de  ohauz,    Fa. 
CluUlc. £no.  I  Carbonas  calcis, .    .    L.\T. 

A  very  abundant  mineral,  and  embraces  several 
^warieties,  of  which  stalactical  carbonate  of  lime  is 
one.  All  the  limestone  caves  of  Tenasserim  have 
0talactitcfl  hanging  from  their  roofs,  and  staJag- 
mites  rising  on  their  floors.  The  Siamese  Karens 
of  tcsn  bring  over  bits  of  limestone  of  the  shape  of 


lOarvi,  .    .    . 

Camm  Oand, 

I  Alcaravea, 


It. 

Lat. 
Sp. 


a  shell,  and,  when  broken,  a  shell  dsually  of  the 
genus  Melania  appears,  that  has  been  encrusted 
with  carbonate  of  lime.  Much  of  the  ali^>BSter  of 
which  ornaknents  are  made  in  Burma,  is  stalagmite ; 
but  all  the  alabaster  images  of  that  coast  are  made 
of  marble,  and  not  of  compact  gypsum,  which 
they  much  resemble.^-*Mc(son. 

CARBONATE  OF  SODA.  Impure  carbonate 
of  aoda^  called  Saj ji  or  Sajji  matti,  occurs  as  an 
efilorescence  in  some  part  or  other  of  almost  every 
district  in  India.  Muriate  of  soda  and  caibonate 
of  lime  exist  in  the  soil,  and  the  natron  is  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  moist  earth  or'  miud.  Near 
Gundycottah,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jf^ennar,  common 
salt  is  interstratified  with  the  upper  schistose 
strata  of  the  argillaceous  limestone  on  which  the 
sandstonje  rests ;  and  on  the  surface  of  the  neigh- 
bouring'soil,' natron,  contaminafied  with  much 
muriate  of  soda,  is  collected. 

Barilla,  an  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  is  prepared 
by  burning  plants  of  the  Salsola  and  other  species, 
and  collecting  the  ashes,  which  melt  into  a  coloured 
mass.  SaJji  lota  is  a  somewhat  purer  kind,  but 
still  contams  an  immense  amount  of  organic  and 
other  foreign  matter,  such  as  tibe  sulphates  of 
soda  and  lime,  chloride  of  sodium  and  potassium, 
sulphide  of  sodium,  sulpho-cyanide  and  ferro- 
cvanide  of  sodium,  together  with  silica  and  clay. 
The  Kangan  kkar  plant  yields  the  best  alkali. 
The  pure  sajii  from  this  plant  i&  called  lota  sajji, 
and  the  residue  mixed  with  ashes  is  called  Kangan 
kbar  sajji.  The  other  two  plants  yield  only  a 
dirt^  and  inferior  substance  known  as  Bhutni 
sajji,  *  devil*s  soda.'  This  is  black  in  colour,  and 
sold  in  pieces  like  lumps  of  ashes.  The  plant 
burned  m  the  Panjab  is  termed  Khar,  or  in 
Persian  Ashkhar ;  its  scientific  name  is  Caroxylon 
GriffithiL  There  are  many  square  miles  densely 
covered  with  this  last,  whereas  the  Khar  is  com- 
paratively rare.  Khar  is  applied  to  various  herbs 
belonging  to  the  natoral  order  Chenopodiacese, 
particularly  the  Anabasis  multiflora  and  the 
Caroxylon  GriffithiL  The  ashes,  which  fuse,  run 
into  a  pot  placed  beneath  the  burning  heap. — 
Powell;  Stewart. 

CARBUNCLE. 


BBoarhoaole,  .  .  .  Fa. 
Karfonkel,  .  •  .  Oer. 
Anthrax,  ....  Qb. 
Bareketh,  ....  Heb. 
Carbonchio;  Carbonohii,lT. 


Oarboiecdiis, .    •    .    Lat. 
Merah ;  Dalima,    Malat. 

MMtiga, 

Oarbunoulo,   .     .     .       SP. 
Manikiam,     .  Tam.,  Tkl. 


One  of  the  inferior  gems;  that  varie^  of  the 
garnet  called  almandine.  Conmion  in  Southern 
India.  Carbuncles,  from  the  most  ancient  times 
of  the  Romans,  have  been  set  with  a  backing  to 
enhance  their  colour.  The  carbuncles  of  superior 
brilliancy  are  called  males,  and  those  of  iiierior 
colour,  females.  Under  this  term  the  ancienta 
included  all  gems  of  a  red  colour,  such  as  hyacintiis, 
rubies,  garnets.  The  carbuncle,  in  Hebrew,  Bare- 
keth,  signifying  flashing  stone,  or  lightning  stone, 
was  supposed  to  faU  from  the  clouds,  amid  flashes 
of  lightning. 

CARCATA,alsoCaicataca.  Saksk.  The  solar 
sign  Cancer.    See  Yarsha. 

CARCHARIAS,  a  genus  of  heterocercal  fishes, 
belonging  to  the  Squalid®  or  shark  family.  C. 
leucas,  Valen.,  is  found  in  the  southern  seas.  It 
is  about  12  feet  long.  Carcharodou  Rondelettii 
oC  Australia,  a  large  shark ;  one  of  them  measured 
36|  feet 
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CARGHEMISH. 


CARDAMOMS. 


Puwar,  .    ,    , 

Malay. 

Gapulm,   .     . 
Kakelah-segluur, 

'     I^'iia. 

Heil,.    .    .    . 

'        »* 

Ensal,     .    .    . 

.  Singh. 

Yellam  ariai,   . 

Tam. 

Yeylakulu,  .    . 

Tkl. 

GARCHEMISH,  the  capital  of  the  HittiteB,  10 
the  modem  Kala  Jerablus,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Eaphrates,  20  roilea  below  Beredjik. 

CARDAMOM  HILLS,  a  range  of  hUla  in 
Travancore,  riBing  2000  to  4000  feet  high,  and  lying 
between  lat.  9*^  27'  and  10°  4'  N.,  and  long.  76*  62' 
and  IT  \T  E.  Thej  are  unhealthy  and  sparsely 
occupied.  The  cardamoms  grow  best  at  about 
8000  feet;  and  annually  aw>ut  10  tons,  ralue 
£30,000,  are  collected. 

CARDAMOMS. 
Hilbuya,     .    .    .    Arab. 

Ebil, „ 

YalAkki,  .  ,  .  Cav. 
Taou-kau,  .  .  .  CHlir. 
Yang-chnn-ftha,   .        „ 

Ellachi Hind. 

Gardamomi,    .    .  It. 

Kapol,    ....       Jav. 

The  cardamoms  of  the  shops  are  the  produce  of 
several  genera  of  plants, — Alpinia,  Amomum, 
Elettaria,  and  Renealmia.  The  round  seeds  of 
Amomum  cardamomum  of  the  Burma  forests, 
Sumatra,  and  Malacca,  are  used  by  the  Malay  in 
lieu  of  the  true  cardamom.  A.  angustifolium  of 
Madagascar  supplies  some  of  the  ea^amoms;  A. 
maximum  of  the  Malay  Islands,  Nepal,  and  Cey- 
lon, also  produces  a  cardamom  of  an  inferior 
character.  Alpinia  cardamomum  of  the  western 
coast  of  India  in  the  Travancoie  forests,  produces 
a  cardamom  in  great  request.  Amomum  grana 
paradisi  of  Madagascar  and  Ceylon  yields  an 
inferior  Fort.  Elettaria  cardamomum  of  the  hilly 
parts  of  Mysore,  Coorg,  Malabar  and  Travancore, 
and  Canara,  yields  the  true  cardamom,  and  is  both 
cultivated  and  wild.  In  the  Travancore  forests 
they  are  found  at  elevations  of  three  to  five 
thousand  feet  The  mode  of  obtaining  them  is  to 
clear  the  forest  of  trees,  when  the  plants  spon- 
taneously grow  up  in  the  cleared  ground.  The 
average  number  of  candies  is  about  140  to  800 
candies;  value,  1000  to  2000  rupees  the  candy 
of  600  lbs.  Cardamoms  are  much  esteemed  as 
a  condiment,  and  great  quantities  are  annually 
shipped  to  Europe  from  Malabar  and  Travancore. 
In  commerce  there  are  three  varieties,  known  as 
the  short,  short-longs,  and  the  long-longs.  Of 
tliese  the  short  are  more  coarsely  ribb^,  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  are  called  the  Malabar  carda- 
moms or  Wynad  cardamoms.  They  are  reckoned 
the  best  of  the  three.  The  long-longs  are  more 
finely  ribbe<),  are  of  a  paler  colour,  and  the  seeds 
are  white  and  shrivelled.  The  short-longs  merely 
di£Fer  from  the  latter  in  being  shorter  or  less 
pointed.  It  is  usual  to  mix  the  several  kinds 
t(^ether,  when  ready  for  exportation.  Some  care 
is  required  in  the  process  of  drying  the  seeds,  as 
rain  causes  the  seed-vessels  to  split,  and  otherwise 
injures  them ;  and  if  kept  too  longin  the  snn,  their 
flavour  becomes  deteriorated.    They  are  chiefly 

Procured  from  the  high  lands  overlooking  the 
^indigul,  Madura,  and  Tinnevelly  districts.  In 
these  mountains  the  cultivators  make  separate 
gardens  for  them,  as  they  thrive  better  if  a  little 
care  and  attention  be  bestowed  upon  them. 
Cardamoms  are  a  monopoly  in  the  Travancore 
State,  and  cultivators  come  chiefly  from  the 
British  provinces,  obtaining  about  200  to  240 
mpees  for  every  candy  delivered  over  to  the 
Government.  In  the  forests  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Coorg  mountains,  cardamom 
cultivation  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent    In 
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February,  parties  from  Coorg   start  for  these 
western  mountains,  and,  selecting  a  slope  faciDg 
west  or  north,  mark  one  of  the  largest  trees  oa 
the  steepest  declivity.     A  space  about  300  feet 
long  and  40  feet  broad  is  then  deared  of  bnuh- 
womI  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  which  is  cut  down 
about  12  feet  from  the  ground,  and  carrieB  with  it  a 
numbor  of  small  trees  in  its  falL    Within  three 
mont^  after  its  felling,  during  the  first  rains  of  the 
monsoon,  the  cardamom  plants  in  the  soU  b^n  to 
show  their  heads  all  over  the  cleared  ground,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  October,  (hey 
grow  two  or  three  feet    The  ground  is  then  care- 
fully cleared  of  weeds,  and  left  to  itself  for  a  year, 
and  then,  20  months  after  the  felling  of  the  great 
tree,  the  cardamom  plants  are  the  height  of  a  man, 
and  the  ground  is  again  carefully  and  thoroughly 
cleared.    In  the  following  AprU,  the  low  frait- 
bearing   branches    shoot   forth,  and    are  soon 
covered  with  clusters  of  flowers,  and  afterwards 
with    capsules.      Five    months    afterwards,  in 
October,  the  first  crop  is  gathered,  and  a  full 
crop  is  collected  in  the  following  year.     The 
harvests  continue  for  six  or  seven  years,  when 
they  begin  to  fail,  and  another  lafge'  ti^  moat  be 
out  down  in  some  other  locality,  so  that  the  %ht 
and  air  may  cause  a  new  crop  to  spring  up.    The 
harvest  takes  place  in  October,  when  the  grass  is 
very  hiffh  and  sharp,  sorely  cutting  the  hands, 
feet,  and  faces  of  the  people,  and  concealing  nume- 
rous large  leeches.    The  cultivators  pick  the  carda- 
mom capsules  from  the  branches,  and  convey 
them  to  a  temporary  hut,  when  the  women  fiU 
the  bags  with  cardamoms,  and  carry  them  home, 
sometimes  to  distances  of  ten  or  twelve  miles. 
Some  families  will  gather  twenty  to  thirty  maunda 
annually,  worth  from  600  to  1000  rupees.    The 
cardamom  tracts  of  l^vancore  are  almost  all 
granitic  and  gneiss.    The  smaller  capsules,  or  lesaer 
cardamoms,  are  the  most  valuable.    The  Elettaria 
cardamomum  is  also  cultivated  in  Ceylon,  and 
a  species  occurs  wild.      The  Karen    forests  of 
Tavoy  and  Mergui  abound  with  cardamom  plants; 
and,  while  subject  to  the  Burmese  government,  the 
Karen  were  required  to  collect  the  seeds  and  pay 
them  in  as  tribute ;  but  they  now  employ  their 
time  more  profitably.    When  they  did  collect,  they 
were  in  the  practice  of  mixing  a  spurious  kind  of 
cardamom  with  the  true  produce  of  a  plant  belong- 
ing to  die  genus  Amomum,  believed  to  have  been  A. 
cardamomum.  The  cardamom  called  by  the  Chinese 
Yang-chun-sha,  the  hairy  China  cardam<Hn   of 
pharmacolonsts,  is  said  to  be  produced  in  the 
province  of  Kwang-tung. — Madroi-  Ex.  Jur.  Rep, ; 
Drs.    Mdson^     ^iff^i    Craw/urdTi    •  Dictionarif ; 
Thwaitegj  En. ;  Drury^  Cochin ;  Roxb.  i.  72. 

CARDAMOMS,  bastard  or  wild. 
Eapulaga,       Bali.,  Jav.,  I  Karrochu,    .  Guj.,  Hnm 
Malat.  I  Hil  kilan,     .     .     .   Pxita 

Wild  or  bastard  cardamoms  are  much  larger 
than  the  true  cardamom,  more  pungent  but  letf 
aromatic,  with  a  strong  camphoraoeous  tasta 
They  are  not  much  esteemed,  and  are  only  usei 
by  the  poorer  classes  of  natives  as  a  aubstitate  fdr 
r^  cardamoma  They  are  brought-  to  Bombsf 
from  the  Malabar  coast  The  wild  or  bastard 
cardamom  of  Siam  is  produced  by  Ajmomns 
xanthioides,  Wallich;  the  aeeda  have  been  ia- 
ported  into  England,  while  the  em]pty  capaolfli 
found  in  the  drug  shops  of  China  are  expoctsi 
from  Siam,    The  plant  bearing  scitamineoiia  f luit^ 


CARDIAD-fi. 


CAREYA  ARBOREA. 


to  which  the  name  '  large  roand  China  cardamom  * 
has  been  given,  and  which  is  known  to  the  Chinese 
as  IWiu-kan,  continues  unknown ;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  bitter-seeded  cardamom, 
Tih-che-tsze,  and  ovoid  China  cardamom,  Taoa- 
kaa  or  Qua  lea.  It  is  probable  that  all  of  them 
are  productions  of  the  south  of  China,  or  of  Cochm* 
China. — Faulkner. 

CARDIADiE,  a  family  of  molluscs,  oomprismg 
the  genus  Cardium,  the  cockle,  of  which  there  are 
known  270  fossil  and  200  recoit  species,  with 
four  sub-genera  and  the  fossil  genus  Conocaidiam. 
Many  species  of  Cardium  occur  in  India. 

CARDIOFTERJS.  At  Cachar,  in  the  Assam 
valley  and  Ghittagong,  this  remarkable  plant  covers 
the  trees  for  upwards  of  sixty  feet,  like  hops,  with 
a  mass  of  pale-green  foliage,  and  dry  white  glist- 
ening seed- vessels. — Hooker,  Him,  Jour,  ii.  p.  334. 
CARDIOSPERMUM  HAUCACABUM.  Linn, 


BCKO. 

Bdbm. 

DUK. 

Bno. 


Budha-kakara,  . 
Kanakaia, 
Nella  galutenda, 

Uparinta,  .    .  . 

Badha  buaara,  . 

Ullenatige,   .  . 

Vekkadatige,  . 

Patalitivva,  .  . 

Ekkudatige,  •  . 


Tel. 


Nupntki, 
Ka-la-mai,  . 
Shib-jhub,    . 
Heart-pea,   . 
BaUoan  vipie, 
TTIiiija.  Paloolaviim,&[ALS. 
KaraTi,    .     .    .    .Sansk. 
Jyotishmattee,     .  SiMOH. 
Modarcottan.    .    •     Tam. 
Hadda-cattan, .    .    .    „ 

The  laada  Habb-iil-kulknl, 
An  annual  climbing  plant,  with  an  inflated 
nembraiious  capsule,  hence  its  name.  The  root 
is  aperient.  It  is  mucilaginous,  and  slightly 
nanseous  to  the  taste ;  is  raised  in  great  quantities 
by  the  natives  of  Tenasserim,  but  more  as  a  vege- 
table than  a  medicine.  Grows  all  over  India ;  and 
popular  superstition  asserts  that  by  eating  the 
seeda^  tiie  understanding  is  enlightened  and  the 
memory  rendered  miraculously  retentive.  C. 
canesoens,  ?Fdi/.,  grows  on  the  Irawadi. — Roxb.  ii 
292 ;  Voigt,  93  ;  Ma$on  ;  Ains.  Mat.  Med.  89 ;  Dr. 
J.  L.  Stewart;  F&well,  L  330.     See  Jyotishmati. 

CARDOLE,  a  thick  black  oilv  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  pericarp  of  the  csshew  nut, 
Anacardium  ocddentale.  It  is  a  powerful  vesi- 
cating agmi. 

CARDS,  playing  cards. 
Kaarten,  Speel-Karden,       Carte  de  giaoo,     •    .    It. 
DUT.    Eartii,    ....    Buss. 
Oartai  k  joaer,    •    •    Fa.    Camai,  Naipes,    .        8p. 

J^piel-Kaaien,  .    .    .  Oca.    Kort, Sw. 

CSaajifeh,    .    .    •    HiKD. 

The  playing  cards  of  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan 
ore  round  pieces  of  strong  card,  painted  with 
figoies  of  men,  quadrupeds,  snd  fish. 

GARDUCHI,  the  Kurd  country;  Kurdistan. 
CARDCUS,  sp. 
TsV>ki,    ....   Chin.  I  Efiaa-ki,    ....  CHiir. 
akab-taoy    ...       „     |  Ta-ki, , 

A  plant  of  China.  C.  nutans,  L.,  6ul-i-ba- 
dawnrd,  flowers  large,  rich  crimson;  used  medi- 
dually  to  purify  the  blood.— Fo^;  Powell,  i.  356. 

CAREI,  a  people  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who 
inhabited  the  southern  part  of  Tinnevelly.  Kard, 
in  TamiL  means  *•  the  shire.* 

CARELA.    Beno.    Momordica  charantia. 

CARETTAIMBRICATA,a  turtle.  SeeChelonia. 

CABEX,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
ziataial  coder  Cypencem.  Several  species  grow  on 
the  sea-shores  ajui  near  the  rivers  of  India.  C. 
Jndicay  Wilide,  is  a  native  of  Nepal.  C.  Moor- 
croiiA  and  Fa/c,  a  mnning  wiry  sedge  in  Tibet, 


binds  the  sand  like  the  C.  arenaria  of  the  British 
coasts. — Hooker,  Him.  Jour,  ii.  p.  166. 

CAREY,  Dr.  W.,  a  celebrated  missionary  at 
Serampore.  He  landed  in  Calcutta  on  the  11th 
November  1793.  He  was  the  son  of  a  parish 
clerk.  He  joined  Messrs.  Ward  and  Marshman  at 
Serampore  on  the  10th  January  1800.  His  whole 
life  was  passed  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  languages  of  India  ;  bis  whole  career  was 
marked  with  a  passionate  desire  to  reveal  Christ 
to  men  who  knew  him  not  His  strong  natural 
benevolence  had  been  intensified  by  deep  piety. 
*  I  do  not  know,'  says  Wilberforce,  *  a  finer  mstance 
of  tlie  moral  sublime,  than  that  a  poor  cobbler 
working  in  his  stall  should  conceive  the  idea  of 
con  verting,  the  Hindus  to  Christianity,  yet  such 
was  Dr.  Carey.'  •    ■ 

Carey  traiulated  the  Bible  into  Kaahmiri,  Multani, 
DogriySindi.  Garhwali,  Kamaoni,  Kanouji,  Koaali, 
Hagadhi,  Bhageli,  Bhatti,  J^^uri,  Bikaniri,  Mar- 
wari,  Harouti,  Udaipuri,  Uj'jaini,  Nepali,  Palpa, 
Aaaamese,  Mahratti,  Gaieiati,  Konkani,  Manipuri, 
and  Khad,  mostly  Hindi  dialects. 

Carey  and  Leyden,  into  Pcuhtu,  Baluchi. 

Carey  and  Newton,  into  Panjabi. 

Carey  and  Chamberlain,  into  Braj. 

Carey  and  Sntton,  into  Aseameee. 

Carey  and  Taylor,  into  Mahratti. 

Carey,  lisle,  and  Jones,  into  KhaiL 

He  founded  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of 
Bengal  in  18^0.  He  advertised  that  a  meeting  would 
be  held  in  Serampore,  but  at  the  hour  appointed 
only  himself  and  two  brother  misaionaries  were 
present  But  he  voted  himself  into  the  chair ;  the 
proceedings  were  published,  with  the  secretary  and 
treasurer*s  names,  and  the  society  began.  He  was 
author  of  State  of  Agriculture  in  Dinajpore,  in 
As.  Res.  voL  vi. ;  Ceographical  Notices  of  Seram- 
pore, As.  Jl.  1836,  ii.  66.— 2V.  of  a  Hindoo. 
CAREYA  ARBOREA.    Roxh. 

Ave-mayo,  Ayma, . 

Puta-tanni  maram, 

Pailiemaram?  .    . 

KamUii,  .... 

Buda-darmee,   .    . 

Pad-Ippi,     .    .    • 


Tav. 


Til. 


Bakoombaof  .  Bombat. 
Ban  or  bambhooai,  BuaM. 
Banbwai,  .  .  .  „ 
Kamba,  ....  Hind. 
Koombha,  .  .  .  Mahb. 
Peloa, ....  Malkal. 
Eahaatta,  .  .  .Singh. 
Flowers— Vakhamba;  Fruit— Ougaira,  Knhni,  Hind. 
This  large  tree  grows  in  most  parts  of  British 
India,  Burma,  and  Tenasserim,  and  also  in  N. 
Austndia  and  Queenshmd.  It  rises  to  20  feet  Dr. 
McClelland  says  that  in  Pegu  the  timber  is  large, 
the  wood  red  and  equivalent  to  mahogany,  and 
there  forms  the  chief  material  of  which  the  carts 
of  the  country  are  made :  Dr.  Mason  adding  that 
it  is  a  useful  timber  for  house-buUding ;  and  Dr. 
Brandis  mentions  that  it  is  used  for  fi^n  stocks, 
house  posts,  pluiks,  etc.  A  cubic  foot  of  the 
Pegu  wood  weighs  66  lbs.  It  sells  in  Pegu  at 
12  annas  per  cubic  foot.  Dr.  Gibson  tells  us  that 
it  is  not  much  used  on  the  Bombay  side,  but  that 
the  timber  stands  the  action  of  water  well.  As  it 
is  generally  crooked,  he  thinks  it  merits  trial  for 
the  crooks  of  boats,  comers  of  carriages,  etc  In 
Ceylon  it  is  used  for  the  axles  of  bullock  carts 
and  in  buildings.  Its  fibrous  bark  is  used  as 
matches  for  matchlocks,  ffuns,  etc ;  and  in  Ganjam, 
according  to  Capt  Macdonald,  the. scant  dothing 
of  the  Byragi  and  other  Hindus  affectinff  peculiar 
sanctity,  is  made  of  the  fibrous  bark  of  thiB  tree. 
The  bark  is  astringent,  and  in  Ceylon  used  in 
tanning  .  and .  n^edidnally.  Its  large  greenish 
flowers  are  given  by  Hindus  nfter  childbirtb. 
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CARHARAS. 


OARMEL. 


Careya  fiphosricii,  Roxh.,  is  almost  identical  with 
C.  arborea.  It  grows  in  the  Northern  Gircars,  in  the 
mountains  at  Chittagong,  and  at  Moulmein.  Its 
bark  serves  as  cordage,  and  is  used  as  a  slow  match 
for  gans.  It  has  large  greenish-white  flowers, 
with  some  deep  red  fifatments. — Roxh.  iL  636. 

CARHAR  AS,  in  the  Konkan.  Theiewere  human 
■acrifices  here  to  Renuoa  Deri 

GARIARI.    HiKD.    Gioriosa  caperba. 

0  ARIO  AL  or  Karikal,  a  small  settlement  belong- 
ing to  France,  between  Tranquebar  and  Nagore. 

CARICA  PAPAYA.    Linn,    Papaw  tree. 


Papaya  Tulgarls,  Lam. 


QadaDg-oastila, 
Thin-baw,  .    .    , 
Them-baW'thee, 
Muh-kwa, .    .    . 
Fapaia,.    .    .     . 
Arand  Khaxbnja, 


Bau. 

BURM. 

>» 
.  Chiw. 
Hind. 


Papaya  oarica,  Ooertn. 
Papa,  Bati.  .  .  Malay. 
Papoia  umbbalay,  Malval. 
P»pol,  ....  SnroH. 
Pappali  maram,  .  Tail 
Madana  anapa  chettu^TKL. 
Bfadhnmakam, 


This  plant,  one  of  the  Pajpayace»,  is  found 
throughout  India,  and  grows  without  much  care. 
ThefraH  is  gathered  in  a  green  state,  is  dressed  as 
euny  and  in  tarts,  and  when  ripe  it  is  used  as  a 
dessert  Itsdark>co1oured  seeds  taste  Hkethe  water- 
cress. The  fruit  is  large  and  oblong,  suspended  upon 
the  leafless  part  of  the  trunk,  like  the  jack-fruit ; 
the  surface  when  ripe  is  a  pale  orange  yellow.  A 
milky  juice  exudes  on  incision  from  the  rind ;  and 
the  rind  and  seeds  are  deemed  in  the  Mauridus  a 
powerful  vermifuge.  Tough  meat,  rubbed  with  this 
juioe,  beoomea  tender,  without  any  injurious  pro- 
perty being  communicated  to  it  The  flesh  of 
animals  fed  on  the  leaves  and  seeds  is  said  also  to 
be  remarkably  tender,  but  this  seems  unlikely. 
And  in  Beng^,  Mahomedan  table  servants  use 
the  juioe  wi9i  the  view  of  softening  beef-steaks 
and  old  fowls.  The  leaves  are  used  by  the 
negroes  in  washing  linen,  as  a  substitute  for  soap. 
Pulp  of  the  fruit  is  eaten  with  pepper  and  salt 
Juioe  of  the  pulp  removes  freckles. — lioxb,  iii.  824. 

CARICATURE  PLANT,  or  face  plant,  Juaticia 
picta.  .The  white  portions  on  its  .green  leaves  pre- 
sent caricatures  of  the  human  facet  Graptophyllum 
hortense  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  is  also  so 
oUled  from  the  curious  variegation  of  its  leaves. 

CARIM  GORINI.  Maleal.  Justiciaecbolium. 
Carim-gala,  Pontedera  vaginalis.  Carim-pana, 
Borassus  flabelliformis.  Carim-tumba,  Anisomeles 
Malabarica. 

GARIMON,  twosmallislands,  Greatand  Little,  off 
the  Msday  coast  They  command  the  entrance  to 
the  Straits  of  Malacca. — Florsburgh, 

GARINARIA,  a  genus  of  Gasteropod  molluscs, 
in  Asiatic  seas.  G.  vitrea,  C.  fragilis,  G.  Mediter- 
ranea,  and  G.  cymbium ,  are  recorded.  The  shells  of 
this  genus  are  known  to  collectors  under  the  names 
of  Venus*  Slipper  and  the  Glass  Nautilus.  C.  vitrea, 
Lamarck,  has  a  beautiful  transparent  vitreous  shell. 

GARINCHEMBL  Tam.  Goronilla  picta.  Garin 
kulloo,  glass.  Cann  serigum,  fennel  flower, 
nigella  seed,  Nigella  sativa. 

GARI  NUGHL    Tam.    Gendanissa  vulgaris. 

GARIRAM.    Maleal.    Stiychnos  nux  vomica. 

CARISSA  CARANDAS.    Linn. 
CappariscarandaS)  OmeL 

Knramehi,  .  .  .  BsKO. 
Bengal  oonrants,  .  Bko. 
Kunmda,  .  •  •  Hind. 
Kile,  Keelayy  Maleal. 
Karamorda,  .  .  Sanbk. 
Krishna-pak  phnla,  „ 
Smhenaa,  Areigna,     „ 


EohiioB  ipinioaaf  JBurm, 

Maha-kaiomba,  •    SnroH. 
KaUka,  Kakpe.     .  Tak. 
Perin-kalaka  pallam,     ., 
Pedda  kalivi^nda,    TmL. 
Vakka,  also  Yakudu,    „ 
Gotho, Ubia. 


A  large  thorny  bush,  cultivated  for  its  fmits, 
but  grows  s^undantly  wild  in  the  Kangra  and 
the  Kotah  jungles,  and  in  March  and  April  fiUi 
the  air  with  the  fragrance  of  its  blossom ;  also 
grows  wild  in  most  parts  of  the  Dekhsn,  hearing  a 
dark  blue-coloured  oerrj  when  ripe ;  and  this  is 
sometimes  eaten  by  Europeans,  and  in  the  green 
state  is  made  into  tarts,  jellies,  and  pickles;  the 
jelly  is  oonsidered  inferior  to  none  made  of  otiber 
Incuan  fruits.  The  fruit  is  about  the  sixe  of  a 
huge  olive,  and  when  ripe  is  Uack,  and  has  a  veiy 
pleasant  taste,  somewhat  like  a  damson.  This 
species  is  a  marked  exception  to  the  generally 
poisonous  nature  of  the  Apocynaoeae  family.— 
Roxh,  1687;  Mason;  Dr.  SUwart;  CapL  Mae- 
danaUL 

CARISSA  DIFFUSA.    Roxb. 

Gkitt HniD.  I  Kurnmiidika,    .     Sarbk. 

Qarna,  Oanmda,  •     „         Waa-kailu,  .    .    .    Tsl. 
Maidak,   .    .    .    •      „       |  San  Kurunda^  .    .  Ubia. 

This  shrub  is  a  native  of  the  Ganjam  distnct^ 
and  fpom  thence  northward  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Hoogly,  and  common  throughout  the  Panjab. 
Its  snlall  white  or  pink  flowers  about  April  per- 
fume £he.air  around.  The  wood  is  used  for  combe, 
in  turnery,  etc.,  and  aa  fuel  A  Kangra  authority 
states  4iiat  the  rery  old  wood  gets  quite  black  and 
fragrant,  and  is  sold  at  a  high  price  as  Aggar,  or 
TJd'i'UmdL^Roxb.  I  689 ;  Dr,  Stewart 

G ARIYAN-SARAI,  in  Penda  and  India,  a  halt- 
ing-place for  travellers,  generally  a  house  with 
many  apartments,  either  opening  into  an  open 
quadrangle  or  to  the  outside  road.  It  is  from 
karwan  (caravan),  a  cortege,  and  sarai,  a  rest- 
house;  the  chattram  of  the  Tamil  people,  and 
dharmsala  or  sarai  of  N.  India.    See  Skrai. 

CARI-VILLANDI.  Maleal.  Sndlaz  ovaU- 
folia. 

GARLESS,  Captain,  I.N.,  author  of  a  Survey 
Report  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Indus.  He  and 
Lieutenant  Grieves  carried  on  important  surveys 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Indus.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  a  visit  to  Beylah,  Bom.  Geo.  Trans,  i.  p> 
304;  Memour  on  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  ibid.  p.  172; 
Evaporation  in  the  Red  Sea,  ibid.;  State  of  the 
Kakewarree  Mouth  of  the  River  Indus,  ibid.  p. 
876 ;  Account  of  Hot  Springs  at  Peer  Muggun 
near  Kurrachee,  ibid.  1840,  p.  16 ;  Remarks  on 
the  Course  of  the  Hurricane  which  oocurred  on 
the  Malabar  Coast  in  April  1847,*  ibid.  1849,  riii. 
part  i.  p.  76 ;  Memoir  to  accompanythe  Survey  of 
the  Delta  of  the  Indus,  ibid,  part  iiL  p.  828:  Ac- 
count of  the  Inscriptions  on  the  Rocks  of  Shren 
Waj,  near  Jedda,  Ked  Sea,  Bom.  As.  Trans,  il 
p.  278. 

CARLI-CAYES,  in  the  Western  Ghats,  near  the 
Bhor  ghat .  The  wonderful  galleries  and  colossal 
elephantft  of  its  caves  are  &g  out  of  solid  trap 
See  Architecture;  Buddhism ;  Caves;  KaiiL 

CARLUDGYIGA  PALMATA,  a  tree  of  Panama 
Panama  hats  are  made  of  its  leaves;  they  are 
made  in  Yeraguas,  Western  Panama,  and  Ecuador, 
and  are  worn  in  the  W.  Indies  and  Ccoatral  America 
It  might  be  introduced  into  India. 

CARMA.  Samsk.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
Kanda  or  general  headings  of  the  Yedaa.  Tfaii 
chapter  relates  to  works ;  the  other  two,  Gnyam 
and  Upaduma,  relate  to  faith  and  worefaip.  Set 
Yidya. 

C  ARMEL,  a  small  range  of  hills  extending  oz 
or  eight  miles  inland  in  a  S.E.  direction  from  tk 
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CARMINATIVES. 


CARNELIAN. 


Baj  of  Acre.  Moani  Carmel  is  a  termination  of 
the  chain  of  hilb  oommencing  at  the  plain  of  Es- 
diaelon  to  the  S.E.  The  valley  of  martyrs,  a  very 
narrow  dell  open  to  the  sea,  is  near,  as  also  the 
garden  of  Eliaa.  The  holy  fountain  of  Elijah  is 
doae.  The  datem  seema  to  have  been  hewn  in 
the  rock,  and  ia  about  six  feet  deep,  full  of  clear, 
deliciona  water. — iikimter's  Overland  Journey^  i. 
p.  101 ;  Robinwti'i  TrawU,  L  p.  196. 

CARMINATIVES.    The  fdlowing  are  largely 
used  medicinally  and  for  cnlinary  purposes:— 

Pimpinella  aniaam,  common  anise. 

nUeium  aniiatam,  star  aniae.    Badian  khatai. 

Aathemis  BofaOia,  ehamomila^    Baboone. 

Lavandula  vera,  lavender* 

Rata  graveoleiu  and  other  ip.,  rue.    Sudab. 

Andropogon  iwaranchiua.     Roosa, 

Anethom  graveolena,  diU.    8onf. 


„        panmon.  „ 

Garum  oanu,  caraway.    Zaera  leeah. 

.»  ,      nigrum.  „ 

Bttgenia  punento,  alltpioe. 
Amomnm  angiber,  ginger.    Ada. 
Foanieolum  officinale,  feaneL 
Melalewm  eajaputi,  cajapnt.    Kyapooti. 
Jonipenu  commniiie,  juniper.    Hoober. 
Piper  cubeba,  cubeba.     Kubab  ^inee. 
Catfyophyllai  aromatieuji,  clove.    Long. 
Lauras  dnnamomnm,  dnnamon.    Darohinee. 
Juniperaa  aabina,  aaidne. 
Oeimom  baiilicnm,  baaiL    Tolai. 
Roamarinoa  officinalis,  roaemar^. 
Horiaga  {iter^goaperma,  aofaunjona. 
Mentha  pinerita,  peppermint. 

n      piuegium,  pennyroyal. 

„   '  vlridia,  spearmint.    PUdina. 
Amomum  cardamomum,  cardambni.    'ElAohee. 
Origanum  majorana,  majcioram.  -     *     *     - 
Saaaafraa'officuiale,  aasaafraa. 

CARMINE.    A  beautiful  pigment  pr^Mured  from 

cochineal,  discovered  accidentally  by  a  Franciscan 

monk  of  Pisa,  who,  having  formed  an  eitract  oi 

eoehineal  with  salt  of  tartar,  lost  the  purpose  of 

employiag  it  as  a  medicine,  obtained  a  fine  red 

precipitate  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.    Romberg, 

in  1666,  pobliflhed  a  method  for  preparing  it.    The 

naken  in  some  of  the  principal  towaa  of  Europe 

sneoeed  in  prqfiaring  different  varieties  of  it  of 

or  1^  muity  and  lustre.    Many  of  their 

tea  are  kept  secret;    and  although   the 

ckemistry  of  the  art  is  well  understood,  yet  there 

are  eeitain  details  of  manipulation,  and  an  empirical 

knowledge  of  the  effects  of  temperature,  doubtless 

a0i|uired  after  long  ezpeiienoe  and  many  failures, 

wluch  confer  on  the  canuines  of  some  makers  a 

•gxeatar  hutce  than  on  those  of  others.    The  use  of 

<!armfne  has  of  late  years  been  extended  to  the 

nmnnfiacture  of  supCNrfine  red  inks,  of  artificial 

Ikywen,  and  to  silk-dyeing.    Carmine  is  the  finest 

red  colour  which  the  painter  possesses.    It  is 

chiefly  used  in  mmiatnre  painting  and  in  water 

etAsmoL    It  is  made  in  large  qoantities  in  Paris. 

Carmine  ia  one  of  those  oolours  called  lakes,  a 

tevm  appKed  to  certain  colouring  substances  which 

beiunre  like  acids,  and  combine  by  precipitation  with 

WL  vrkite  earthy  basis,  usoally  alumina.    Oannine  is 

th»  richest  uid  purest  portion  of  the  colouring 

mnt***-  o<  cochineal,  isolated  in  the  manner  here 

aJInded  ta    Various  unitaticHis  of  canntne  are  pre- 

-pgMTcd  for  the  use  of  thoie  who  exhibit  rouge  on 

thmr  cbeeka.    French  camme  is  superior  io  that 

of  £ngliBh  manufacture^  and  the  superiority  is  said 

to  depend  on  the  influence  of  light  on  its  f orouUaoti 

ji.o<l  precipitation ;  the  clear  sky  of  the  south  of 


France  being  more  favoumble  for  the  proeesR  than 
the  more  hazy  atmosphere  of  England. — Tamlinson. 

CAKNAHUBA,  a  tree  of  8.  America,  Havana, 
and  Mejrico,  which  should  be  introduced  into  India. 
Humboldt  and  Murichi  have  described  it  as  the 
tree  of  life.  GatUe  eat  the  heart  of  the  young 
tree,  and  at  its  full  growth  a  fecula  is  obtained 
from  it.  .Its  fruit  is  also  nourishing.  But  its 
ohief  prpduct  is  the  wax  which  covers  the  surface 
of  its  young  leaves,  in  the  form  of  a  glutinous 
powder.  When  melted  by  heat,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  wax  of  the  honeycomb. — Marius. 

GAKNATIG,  an  ancient  name  of  the  table-land 
in  Southern  India,  above  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Ghats,  known  as  the  Balaghat;  to  this  region, 
though  the  people  speak  Ganaieee,  the  name  is 
now  never  appfied,  but  it  is  now  given  to  the 
country  below  the  Eastern  Ghats,  or  Paeen  Ghat. 
Its  ancient  kingdoms  were  the  Pandya,  Ghera, 
Ghola,  and  Galinga.  In  b.g.  75  an  expedition  left 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula,  from  ancient 
Galinga,  and  formed  a  colony  in  Java.  The  Pandya 
dynasty  ruled  in  parts  of  the  south  of  the  Gametic, 
with  varying  fortunes,  from  the  4th  or  3d  centuries 
B.C.  At  present  it  is  a  province  on  the  Goromandd 
coast,  about  500  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  averaging  about  sixty  miles  broad.  From 
the  16th  to  the  18th  centuries,  it  was  overrun 
by  Mahratta,  Mahomedan,  French,  and  British 
soldiery.  Sadut  Oollah  was  ruler  of  the  Gamatic 
from  1710  to  1732,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Ali  Doet  Ali  Dost  was  killed  in 
battle  against  the  Mahrattas,  and  was  suoceeded 
by  his  son,  Sofdar  Ali.  Of  his  two  daughters, 
one  married  Ghunda  Sahib.  Ghunda  Sahib 
seised  on  Trichinopoly  in  1736,  but  the  place 
was  taken  hj  the  Mahrattas,  and  Ghunda  Sahih 
was  made  prisoner,  and  lingered  for  eight  years  in 
prison,  where  he  waa  murdered  by  the  raja  of 
Tanjore.  Sufdar  Ali  was  assassinated  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Murtuzsa  Ali,  leaving  a  minor  son ; 
but  this  youth  also  was  assassinated,  while  Anwar- 
nd'Din  was  his  guardian,  and  Anwar -ud- Din 
succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Nawab  of  the  Gamatic. 
During  the  conflicts  for  sunremaoy  in  H vderabad 
and  the  Oamatac,  between  the  French  and  British, 
naval  and  land  batties  were  fought  at  Damalachery 
near  Madras,  at  Amboor  on  the  Pennar  river,  near 
Gingee,  at  Valoonda  on  the  Arni,  at  Gauverypauk, 
at  Vicmvandi  Bahur,  at  the  Golden  Rock,  Sugar 
Rock  of  Tridiinopoly,  at  Wandewash,  also  off 
Negapatam,  Tranquebar,  and  at  Fort  St.  David. 
Anwar -ud- Din,  when  about  eighty  years  old, 
fought  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Amboor,  in  1749 ; 
his  son,  Mahomed  Ali,  fled  to  Triohinopoly,  but  he 
was  a<^nowledged  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763. 
From  that  time  till  his  death  in  1795,  the  Gamatic 
was  occasionally  under  his  rule,  and  at  times  under 
the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  British. 
In  1795  he  waa  succeeded  by  his  ddest  sou, 
Umdat-ul-Umra,  who  died  in  1801,  when  the 
British  put  aside  Umdat-ul-Umra*s  son,  and  placed 
his  nephew,  Azim-ud-Dowla,  on  the  throne.  The 
British,  in  1856,  on  the  demise  of  Mahomed  Ghous, 
grandson  of  Azim-ud-Dowlah,  finally  abolished 
the  titoUur  nawab,  from  which  followed  long  efforts 
to  seat  the  second  son  of  Asim-ud-Dowla.  The 
people  of  the  Gametic  are  of  the  Dravidian  stodc, 
and  speak  the  Tamil  and  Telugu  languages. — 
Malle$on*8  FrMch  in  India, 

GARNELIAN,  quartaose  minerals  so  called,  be«- 
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cause  some  kinds  are  of  a  flesh  colour,  from  camis, 
Latin,  though  others  are  white.  In  Japan  they 
are  found  in  vast  quantities ;  and  they  are  also 
collected  in  the  province  of  Gujerat,  at  Cambay. 
Mauy  of  the  antique  gems  are  engraved  in  car- 
nelian,  and  it  is  now  much  xaed  for  seals. 
Camelian  is  very  common  in  Bunna,  and  has  been 
found  at  Moopoon  and  Mergui.  One  of  its  Burmsn 
names  means  *  fowl's  blood.'     See  Gambay  Stones. 

GAR-NiCOBAR,  the  most  northerly  of  the 
Nicobar  islands.    See  Nicobar. 

CARNIVAL.  This  name  for  the  RcHuan  Satur- 
nalia is  derived  from  the  sun -god  Cameos,  the 
Celtic  Apollo,  whose  shrines  were  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany ;  and  one  monument  remains  at  Camac 
sacred  to  the  manes  of  the  warriors  and  of  the  sun- 
god.  The  character  of  this  festival .  was  entirely 
oriental,  and  accompanied  with  the  licentiousness 
which  belonged  to  the  celebration  of  the  powers  of 
nature.  Even  now,  although  Christianity  has 
banished  the  grosser  forms,  it  partakes  more  of  a 
pagan  than  a  Christian  ceremony. — Tod's  Rajoi' 
than,  i.  p.  647. 

CARNIYORA,  an  order  of  the  mammalia  oonsti- 
tutiog  flesh-eating  animals,  bessts  of  prey.  They 
include  the  genera  felis,  hysana,  cuon,  canis,  vulpes, 
and  others  in  the  fanulies  Ursids,  Melididtt, 
MusteUdsa,  Felidss,  Yiverrida,  and  Canidte.  The 
lion  and  the  leopard  occur  in  Asia  and  Africa,  the 
tiger  in  Asia  only.    See  MammaUa. 

CARNIVOROUS  PLANTS  are  found  in  both 
hemispheres.  The  Drosera  rotundifolia  or  sun- 
dew is  one.  When  an  insect  alights  on  its  central 
disc,  it  is  instantlv  entangled  by  the  viscid  secre- 
tion there,  and  the  surrounding  tentacles  after  a 
time  bend  and  ultimately  dasp  it  on  all  sides,  and 
the  insect  is  digested.  D.  Anghca,  D.  intermedia,  D. 
capensis,  D.  spathulata,  D.  lunatiE^  D.  filiformis,  D. 
trinervis,  D.  heterophylla,  and  D.  binata.  Dionea 
muscipula,  or  Venus'  flytrap,  Aldrovanda  vesicu- 
losa, Drosophyllum  Lusitanicum,  Roriduladentata, 
Byblis  gigantea,  have  similar  functions,  as  also 
Pinguicula  vulgaris,  P.  grandiflora,  P.  Lusitanica, 
with  Utricularia  vulgaris,  U.  negleota,  U.  dandes- 
tioa,  U.  montana,  U.  velumbifolia,  amethyatina, 
Griffithii,  cnrulea,  orbiculata,  multioaula,  Darling- 
tonia  Californica,  Sartaoenia  purpurea,  and  S. 
flava,  with  Heliamphora  nutans. 

GAROB  TREE,  or  St.  John's  Bread,  Geratonia 
siliqua,  of  south  Europe  and  the  Levant.  Its 
legumes  are  used  for  cattle-feeding.  The  seed  is 
the  original  of  the  jeweller's  carat 

CAROLINA  PADDY.  Rice  seed  was  originally 
taken  from  India  to  North  America,  and  its  culti- 
vation has  been  so  successful  in  Carolina,  one  of 
the  United  States,  as  to  have  led  to  its  being  re- 
imported  into  India  as  seed. 

GAROLINAS,  an  extensive  chain  of  islands 
which  stretch  nearly  east  through  the  middle  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  betwixt  the  parallels  of  lat  7° 
to  lO*-  N. 

C  ARON  OIL  of  Chittagong.  The  crooked  tree 
from  which  this  is  obtained,  grows  in  wet  plaoes 
near  fresh  water,  very  common  in  the  sides  of 
ditches  which  surround  native  dwellings.  The 
seed  is  bean-shaped,  and  produced  in  a  flat  pod ; 
the  pods  grow  several  together.  The  flower  is 
pink  and  white,  of  the  shape  of  a  bean  flower  or 
blossom.  The  oil  is  used  for  burning  in  native 
lamps,  and  in  large  quantities  for  boiling  with 
jammer  to  soften  it  for  the  seams  and  bottoms  of 


ships.  It  is  also  often  used  by  naUve  practitioBen 
for  the  cure  of  itch.  A  maund  of  seeds  oosto 
Rs.  1-8,  and  the  extraction  of  the  oil  by  heat  costB 
8  annas ;  the  oil  produced  amounts  to  6}  seers  per 
maund. — LdcgI  Committee,  Chittagong. 

CAROOKUYA.    Tam.    Zizyphus  trinervus. 

GAROONUCHL    Tax.    G^darussa  vulgaris. 

C AROOR,  in  lonff.  78**  9'  E.,  and  lat.  10**  60'  N., 
50  miles  from  Tridbinqpoly,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Cauvery,  has  a  strong  fortress.  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  ancient  Chera  kings.     See  Camatio. 

CAROXYLON  GRIFFITHII.    Moq. 
Balaola  Griffithii.  1  Lagkame,  Khar,  .    Horn. 

A  Central  Pan  jab  plant,  furnishes  by  liziviation 
some  of  the  sajji  or  carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce. 
— Stewart 

CARP,  the  genus  Gyprinus  of  fishes.  The  gold 
carp  of  China  is  the  runtius  (cyprinus)  auratus, 
Linn,    In  India  ^arps  are  habitual  filth-eaters. 

CARPENTER  BEE,  Xylocopa  tenuiscapa, 
Westw.  Another  species  found  in  Ceylon  is  the 
X.  latmes,  Drury. — Tennent^s  Ceylon,  p.  418.  See 
Bee;  Beetle;  Insect;  Xylocopa. 

CARPENTERS  are  one  of  the  five  Hindu 
artisan  castes  of  India,  and  wear  the  poitu  or  sonar. 
They  claim  to  be  Brahmans,  and  worship  chiefly 
Yisvakarma,  the  artificer  of  the  Hindu  gods. 
Those  of  Travancore  follow  the  law  of  descent  by 
the  sister.    See  Hindu ;  Poitu ;  Polyandry. 

CARPETS. 
Qftlim,  Zoli,  . 
Tapyten,  .  . 
Yloer-tapyten, 
Tapii,  .  .  . 
TeppiAhe,  .  • 
Shatianji,  .  . 
Tappeti,  .  . 
Pannadani, 


DuT. 

.  Fb. 
.  Geb. 
Hind. 
.  It. 
Malat. 


Prangmadani.  .  Malat. 
KaUca,  Xatifah,  „ 
Qhaliohah,.  .  .  Pbbs. 
Kowni,  Kilimi,  .  .  Res. 
Alfombrai,  Ald^aa,  Sp. 
Tapetet,  ....  „ 
Jam'kalam,  .  .  .Tax. 
Jamoana,    ....  Tku 
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Carpets,  either  of  cotton,  silk,  or  wool,  are 
employed  in  the  eastern  countries,  from  the  south 
of  Incua  to  Turkey  in  Europe,  for  domestic  use, 
for  praying  on,  aiul  for  occasions  of  state.  The 
carpets  employed  by  the  ancients  are  thought  to 
have  been  of  the  nature  of  tapestry,  and  used  for 
covering  couches  rather  than  floors.  True  carpets 
seem  to  have  been  early  employed  in  Persia;  and 
those  called  Turkish  were  probably  originally  ol 
Persian  manufacture,  whence  the  manufartnre 
might  have  been  introduced  into  Turkey,  and 
where,  as  well  as  among  the  many  Turkoman  tribes 
and  in  Northern  Africa,  it  is  still  practised. 
The  Persians  still  remain  unrivalled  in  the  happy 
combination  of  colour  and  ^ttem  for  which  their 
carpets  have  long  been  distmguished,  whence  the 
most  varied  hues  and  deepest  tints  are  brought 
into  dose  approxunataon,  uid,  far  from  offending 
the  eye,  please  by  their  striking,  because  harmoni- 
ous, contrasts.  The  plaoes  in  India  where  a 
regular  manufacture  ana  trade  are  carried  on,  an 
Jubbulpur,  Bareilly,  Lahore,  Merai,  Rnngpnr, 
Benares,  Mirsapur,  Allahabad,  and  Gorakhpur  is 
Bengal ;  North  Aroot,  Tanjore,  Eilore,  and  Mala- 
bar in  the  Madras  Presidency ;  and  also  at  Mysore^ 
Bangalore,  Warangal,  Beliary,  Masolipatam,  ai 
well  as  at  Shikarpur,  Khyrpur,  and  Hyderabad  ii 
Sind.  Those  of  Bengal  commend  themaehres  If 
extraordinary  cheapness ;  they  are  extensively  used 
throughout  India,  and  also  somewhat  largely  ex- 
ported. In  point  of  texture  and  workmanship, 
however,  the  rugs  from  Ellore,  Tanjore,  aiii 
Mysore,  though  they  are  oomparativ^y  moel 
dearer,  are  greatly  preferred. 
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KermanAah  has  a  manufoctare  which  adds  much 
to  the  wealth  of  its  provinoe ;  none  can  be  more 
lidi,  soft,  and  beautif uL  Persian  carpets  are  made 
a]K>  at  Meshed,  in  the  Tarkoman  coontry,  and  in 
KhoraBan,  and  are  jastiy  celelmted  for  the  beauty 
of  the  patlema,  the  fineness  of  the  wool,  and  the 
dnnsbOity  of  the  ooloora—y^etabledyea— Amongst 
others,  a  green  not  made  dsewhere,  conjectom 
to  be  safSon  and  indigo.  Some  of  them  fetch 
high  prices  in  the  country  itself,  as  £6  or  £8  for 
one  of  two  yards  square.  The  finest  are  made  at 
Sena,  and  there  is  a  famous  manufacture  carried 
on  at  Feishoun,  near  Teheran.  Carpets  of  any  sise 
can  be  made  there.  The  finest  carpets  ci  all  used 
to  be  made  at  Herat;  and  one  in  the  Chahal  Minar 
at  Isfahan  was  140  feet  long  and  70  feet  wide. 
Large  nnmbeiB  were  formerly  exported  to  England 
tlum^  Trebisond,  and  they^  were  sold  nearly  as 
dwap  in  London  as  in  Persia,  owing  probably  to 
the  ooorae  of  trade.  Persian  and  Turley  carpets 
are  moat  esteemed. 

Eastern  carpets  have  attained  great  popularity 

in  Europe  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 

bat  it  hwi  not  led  to  auT  very  general  diffusion  of 

reel  knowledge  about  them.    The  ordinary  buyer 

knows  three  classes,  and  only  three,  which  he 

roogblj  distinguishes   as   Tu»ey,   Indian,   and 

Penian  carpets.    The  expert  is,  of  course,  a  good 

dnJ  more  exact  than  this ;  but  even  his  knowledge 

is,  as  yet,  vague  and  oonfused.    The  most  exquisite 

producta  of  tiie  loom  were  frequently  destined  for 

the  adornment  of  the  holy  Kaba,  or  some  scarcely 

lets   venerated   shrine.     Sometimes   the  whole 

interior  of  a  mosque,  such  as  that  at  Meshed  Alt, 

was  hong  with  beautiful  carpets ;  and  the  Mihrab, 

er  niobe  towards  Mecca,  was  always  a  favourite 

object  for  such  ornamentation,  which  in  this  case 

oorrespondB   to  the  altar-hangings  of   Europe. 

Mats  of  a  less  costly  nature  were  spread  on  the 

floor;  and  it  is  recorded  that  in  1012  A.D.  the 

mosque  of  El-Hakim  at  Cairo  was  strewn  with 

96,000  ella  of  carpeting,  at  a  cost  of  5000  dinars, 

whikt  the  Axhar  reouired  18,000  ells  of  striped 

Slats  a  year.     The  Kaba  at  Mecca  was  covered 

with  hangings  in  the  ^  days  of  ignorance  *  before 

laism  was  preached,  and  doths  from  the  Yemen, 

or  s  white  Chinese  silk  carpet,  covered  the  shrine ; 

and  later  on  the  famous  white  and  gold  fabric  of 

the  Copts,  or  heavy  velvet  or  plush  carpets  from 

sll  parts  of  the  East,  were  employed  in  the  deoora- 

tion  of  the  Mecca  temple.    The  rulers  of  the  Maho- 

medsn  worid  vied  with  each  other  in  presenting 

tiw  ridiest  covers  to  the  Kaba ;  the  very  Mongol 

Khans  of  Persia  sent  gorgeous  hangings ;  and  we 

xsad  of  s  cover  studded  with  gold  and  pearls  and 

pKcioas  stones  to  the  value  of  250,000  ^Id 

piecea.      Difficult  as  it  is  to  classify  the  designs 

of  eastern  carpets  with  any  precision,  they  may 

roughly  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  floral  and 

the  geometrical ;  and  that  of  these  the  former  is 

the  design  iiffeoted  by  the  higher  and  Aryan  races, 

the  latter  the  design  of  the  lower  and  Turanian. 

The  dd  woman  whom  Yambery  saw  in  Central 

A8M^  tracing  the  pattern  of  the  carpeton  the  sand 

for  the  girls  to  follow,  is  the  typical  designer  of  the 

Tarkoman  and  Mongolian  races ;  while  the  native 

Indian  and  Persian  work  is  found  in  bvely  con- 

vetfttionaliaed  flowers  and  leaves,  the  *■  tree  of  life  * 

juid  other  symbols.    There  is  alwavs,  however,  a 

diAcnlty  of  distinguishing  between  the  carpet  work 

of  one  district  and  anower,  from  the  prevailing 


custom  of  pilgrimages  in  the  East.  Every  pilgrim 
brines  his  carpet  with  him  to  Mecca,  or  ELerbela, 
or  Kairwan, — ^he  may  take  more  thim  one,  for  an 
offering,  or  for  sale, — and  ultimately  these  find  their 
way,  for  noUiing  or  for  nominal  prices,  to  the 
priests  and  their  hangers-on,  who  re-sell  them  for 
exorbitant  sums  as  relics  to  the  ou^;oing  pilgrims. 
Thus  carpets  of  every  style  and  character  pass 
from  hand  to  hand,  and,  coming  from  southern 
India,  make  their  way  to  Smyrna  or  Tashkend, 
the  promiscuous  dispersion  becoming  one  of  the 
chief  secondary  causes  of  the  cosmopolitan  cha- 
racter of  Saracenic  art,  and  of  its  diffusion  over  so 
vast  an  area,  and  at  the  same  time  serving  to  make 
tiie  origin  of  that  art  almost  hopdessly  obscure. 
In  Northern  Africa,  it  is  only  in  Eiurwan  that  the 
genuine  Tunisian  carpets  are  now  manufactured. 
In  all  other  parts  of  the  regency  European  designs 
have  been  adopted,  with  the  inevitable  result  of 
destroying  all  that  was  quaint  and  original,  and 
substituting  vulgar  and  egregious  patterns.  The 
old  Moorish  style  of  working  in  iron  has  thus  far 
escaped  contamination,  and  large  Saracen  looks 
and  giant  keys,  charmingly  ornamented,  may  still 
be  procured.  The  Susanjird  kind,  among  the 
various  sorts  of  weaving  that  go  bv  the  name  of 
Penian  carpet-work,  has  always  held  the  first 
place.  We  read  of  the  Susanjird  carpets  in  the 
palace  of  the  Abbasi  khalifs  of  Bagdad  in  the 
tenth  century ;  and  the  nobles  of  the  East  were 
emulous  of  obtaining  pieces  of  this  fine  work  for 
the  floors  of  their  sciuisely  less  magnificent  resi- 
dences. In  the  sale  oi  the  carpets  of  the  Fatimite 
khalifs  in  1067,  a  carpet  fetched  a  thousand  dmars 
— ^at  a  time  when  dinars  weighed  more  than  the  pre- 
sent half-sovereign ;  and  a  Mameluke  prince  of  the 
fourteenth  centiuy  save  70,000  pieces  of  silver  for 
a  silk  carpet  wrought  with  gold.  Susanjird  woti: 
was  also  highly  prized  in  Europe.  Byzantine 
palaces  were  found  to  need  these  rich  carpets  as 
much  as  the  mansions  of  Bagdad ;  and  the  mer- 
chants were  given  carte-blanche  as  to  the  price 
they  paid  for  their  commissions.  Such  luxuries 
were  only  for  the  very  rich.  Susanjird  carpets 
appear  always  to  have  been  confined  to  the  houses 
of  the  great  or  the  houses  of  God,  which  the  great 
chose  to  honour ;  but  the  anarchy  which  came  of 
the  Tartar  invasions  affected  the  art  (^  weaving  in  a 
disastrous  manner.  Tamerlane,  though  his  exploits 
were  embroklered  on  the  old  tapestry  which  the 
Persian  ambassador  brought  to  Philip  iii.  of 
Spain,  was  a  chief  destroyer  of  the  skill  which 
depicted  him.  Whatever  the  origin  of  the  name, 
Susanjird  designates  a  loom  embroidery  which, 
though  it  may  be  of  various  kinds,  possesses  a 
distinct  character  of  its  own.  Susanjird  may  be 
knotted  (like  plush)  or  plaited  (like  Qobelin 
work),  or  it  may  combine  both  methods ;  Imt  its 
essential  characteristic  is  flat  relief.  The  com- 
bination of  the  knotting  and  plaiting  (which  was 
not  done  as  it  is  at  the  present  day)  gave  the  work 
a  peculiar  character.  The  Susanjird  carpet  has 
the  effect  of  a  picture;  the  embroidery  is  like 
painting;  and  the  general  impression  is  soft  and 
delicate.  The  subjects  represented  are  either 
flgures  or  conventional  ornaments;  and  the  figures 
include,  not  merely  animals,  but  maps  and  plans 
of  towns,  like  mediand  work  *  cum  historic '  or 
*k  ymages.*  The  ornamental  work  is  chiefiy 
derived  from  the  vegetaUe  world,  and  corresponds 
to  the  European  designation  *  k  arbres.' 
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In  Persian  art  the  treatment  isenentially 'symbolic 
The  lion  or  the  eagle  is  represented  as  the  symbol 
of  power  or  rule ;  indeed,  on  a  gold  border  in  the 
Vienna  Museam  the  figures  are  explained  by  the 
Arabic  word  for  dominion,  and  another  piece  has 
*•  sultan '  under  a  lion's  figure.  A  descendmg  eagle 
signifies  bad  luck,  but  a  flying  or  standing  eagle 
means  good  luck ;  while  the  unicorn  welcomes  the 
advent  of  a  good  prince.  Hounds  and  leopards 
for  hunting  occur  m  Persian  patterns,  and  stand 
for  fame  or  increasing  honour.  More  interesting 
are  the  ornamental  designs  derived  from  trees  and 
flowers, — the  embroidery  '  k  arbres.'  Sir  Greorge 
Birdwood  remarks  that  the  great  source  of  the 
majority  of  Persian  carpet  patterns  is  the  tree  of 
life,  the  straight  trunk  with  long  regular  parallel 
horizontal  branches  terminating  in  buds,  which 
perrades  all  eastern  and  much  western  decora- 
tive art.  Sometimes  on  Persian  rugs  the  entire 
tree  is  represented,  but  generally  it  would  be 
past  all  recognition  but  for  smaU  representations 
of  it  within  the  larger.  In  Yarkand  carpets,  how- 
ever, it  is  seen  fifiing  the  whole  centre  of  the 
carpet,  stark  and  stiff,  as  if  cut  out  of  metal  In 
Persian  art,  and  in  Indian  art  derived  from 
Persian,  the  tree  becomes  a  beautiful  flowering 
plant  or  simple  sprig  of  flowers ;  but  in  Hindu  art 
It  remains  in  its  hud  architectural  form,  as  seen 
in  temple  lamps,  and  the  models  in  brass  and 
copper  of  the  sacred  ^g  as  the  tree  of  life.  It 
is  extremely  curious  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
tree  of  life  (and  the  tree  of  healing,  for  there 
are  two  kinds  in  Persian  decoration)  through  its 
various  stages,  and  to  find  its  head  in  the  knop 
and  flower,  or  cone  and  flower  pattern,  as  we 
recognise  it  on  Assyrian  marbles  and  Egyptian 
wall*painting8,  on  Indian  monuments,  Cashxnere 
shawls  and  ItaJian  brocades ;  in  the  Greek  honey- 
suckle and  palmette  scroll,  and  the  Renaissance 
shell ;  and  the  tongue  and  dart,  egg  and  tongue 
patterns  in  classical  mouldings.  The  persistence 
of  the  tree  of  life,  or  the  pattern  formed  from  its 
head,  in  eastern  and  western  decorative  art,  is  very 
remarkable,  and,  it  should  be  added,  very  admirable. 
That  the  Tapisserie  de  Haut  Liase  was  derived  from 
the  East  seems  beyond  a  doubt.  At  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  the  Paris  statutes  make  mention  Of 
'  tapiciers  sarrazinois,'  in  contrast  to  *  f abricaos  de 
tapis  nostres; '  and  in  IS02  we  hear  for  the  first  time 
of  an  *  autre  mani^re  de  tapiciers  que  Ton  appelie 
ouvriers  en  hautte  lice.*  It  was  probably  about  the 
time  of  the  Second  Crusade  that  this  oriental  high- 
warp  tapestry  found  its  way  into  France. 

Printed  caUcoes  of  large  size  and  suitable  patterns 
are  used  for  covering  the  floors  in  India ;  but  the 
most  common  carpets  employed  there  are  made  of 
cotton,  called  shatranjis.  These  are  of  differ^it 
colours,  usually  blue  and  white,  in  red  or  onmge 
stripes,  squares,  or  stars ;  some  are  of  large  size, 
and  well  suited  for  halls  and  tents,  being  thick  and 
strong  in  texture,  the  two  surfaces  alike,  smooth, 
and  without  pile.  They  are  manufactured  in 
different  parts  of  India,,  at  Murahidabad,  Bang^ 

?nr,  Agra,  etc.,  and  at  many  places  in  the  Madras 
'residency.  Another  kind  of  cotton  carpet  is 
that  with  a  pile  of  cotton,  and  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  a  Turkey  carpet,  manufactured  at  Sasseram 
— white,  with  a  centre  and  border  in  blue ;  and 
they  are  made  also  in  the  Hyderabad  country 
with  every  variety  of  coloured  pattern. 

Cotton  carpets  for  tents  are  made  at  Gumbiun, 


Rajamundry,  and  other  parts,  the  price  being 
under  one  rupee  the  square  yard.  They  are 
generally  in  broad  stripes  of  red  and  shades  of 
blue.  Small  carpets  of  this  description  are 
produced  in  almost  every  district,  and  are  used 
for  sleeping  on.  They  are  somewhat  less  in 
price  in  proportion  than  the  larger  ones.  Gaipete 
of  a  small  description,  woven  with  wool,  in  stripes 
on  a  stout  cotton  web,  are  made  at  about  the  same 
cost 

Silk  is  another  material  of  which  carpets  are 
made  in  the  East ;  and  the  pile,  being  of  silk,  im- 
parts both  softness  and  richness  to  the  suifaoe, 
while  the  colours  are  clear  and  brilliant  They 
are  beautiful  as  specimens  of  variety  in  pattern, 
brilliancy  in  colouring,  as  well  as  of  pleasing 
harmony  in  the  whole.  Silk  carpets  of  small 
size,  are  made  in  Tanjore,  Hyda»bad,  and 
Khyrpur. 

Woollen  carpeta,  of  large  size,  and  of  beantifQl 
and  well-coloured  oriental  pattern,  are  made  at 
Mirzl^ur,  Gorakhpur,  Bangalore,  VeUore,  and  other 
parts  of  Madraa  Mirzapur  is  most  famous  in 
India  for  its  carpets,  which  are  frequently  sold  in 
Britain  as  Turkey  carpets.  The  wooUen  rugs  from 
Ellore  are  admired  for  their  general  charactensticB 
of  oriental  pattern  and  colouring ;  and  these,  as 
well  as  the  large  carpets  from  Mirzapur,  all  in  the 
same  style,  are  well  adapted  for  sate  in  Europe. 
At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  there  was  a 
large  display  of  carpets  and  rugs,  viz.  1.  The  imi- 
tation Axminster  or  dose-nap  woven  carpet ;  2. 
The  short  velvet  pile  or  tapestry  carpet  and  wooUen 
rug ;  d.  The  long  velvet  pile  or  imitation  Turkey 
carpet ;  4.  The  silk  or  velvet  pile  carpet.  Of  the 
Axminster  carpets,  there  were  some  very  good 
specimens  of  close-nap  carpets  from  Warangal,  the 
colours  clear  and  bright,  but  a  sameness  in  the 
patterns.  The  carpets  were  strong,  sof  t^  and  veiy 
close  in  the  weaving.  The  only  one  for  which 
Warangal  is  famed  is  Persian  carpets^  which  are 
made  there  of  all  sizes,  and  of  worsted,  cotton,  oi 
even  of  silk.  The  weavers  are  all  Mahomedans, 
and  are  congregated  principally  at  Mntwara, 
although  there  are  a  few  looms  within  the  Wana- 
gal  fort  The  weavers  are  drunken,  turbulent,  and 
ignorant,  pomssing  no  capital,  and  dissipating  is 
excess  the  little  money  they  may  procure  oi 
accomplishing  a  piece  of  work.  Carpets,  chieflj 
ci  a  small  size,  about  two  yards  long  and  a  littl< 
more  than  a  yard  in  breadth,  are  made  for  th< 
Hyderabad  market^  money  being  adyanoed  to  Um 
weavers  by  the  dealers  there.  A  worsted  carpel 
of  this  size  and  shape  costs  at  Wantn^pBl  f  roa 
2f  to  2i  rupees.  A  cotton  ciupet  there  is  twioe  thf 
price  of  a  worsted  one.  A  silk  one  ia  very  lugh^ 
priced  A  common  trick  amcmg  those  weavers  i 
to  substitute  hemp  for  worsted. 

Of  the  velvet  pUe  carpets,  some  large  andcredil- 
able  specimens  from  Ellore  were  closely  wovea 
bright  and  harmonious  in  colour,  and  the  patteitf 
more  varied  than  those  from  any  other  iocalilP^ 
Some  of  the  rugs  from  Tanjore  were  also  veif 
tustdnl-^iMadras  ExlMtion  Juries^  lUparis}.  M 
lyempettah  in  Tanjore  they  make  very  hajMsooi 
carpets  of  silk. 

llie  rugs  and  carpets  prodooed  at  Elkff 
vary  in  price  from  2^  to  4  or  5  mpees  a  yafi 
Th^  are  of  dyed  wool  upon  a  cotton  web.  Tl* 
colours  are  not  so  bright  as  tliiose  given  m 
Europe.     Commoner   descriptions,   of   the  flv 
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of  Boaall   hearth-ingB,  are  exported   thence  to 
England  and  Persia^ 

J)r.  Walker  (As.  Jo.  118)  gives  the  following  de- 
Mxip^a  of  carpet- weaving  at  Hanumcunda, which 
B  ^enerallj  applicable : — ^The  carpet  loom  ia  no- 
thing more  than  the  common  native  loom,  placed 
nrtKaUy   instead   of   hoiizontallv.      The   waft 
IB  of  thick,  Btrong  cotton  twift,  being  arranged 
bj  DO  wafting  mill,  but  bv  one  of  the  work- 
neo  going  round  and  round  two  atakea  fixed  in 
the  groond,  and  dropping  the  thread  at  each  as 
be  paiwoo.     In  the  loom  it  is  kept  on  the  stretch 
hj  two  strong  billets  of  wood,  the  threads  being 
attached  bv  separate  loops  of  cotton  fixed  to  a 
bamboo,  which  is  elevated  or  depressed  at  the  will 
of  the  weaver.    The  worsted  is  held  in  the  left 
band,  and  a  crescent-shi^Md  knife  in  the  right, 
the  fingers  of  both  being  left  free.    The  inner 
thread  of  the  waft  is  then  seized,  the  worsted 
vomid  round  the  outer,  crossed  on  itself,  and  the 
eztremitj  drawn  out,  hj  which  it  is  made  to  de- 
seead  in  the  form  of  an  open  figure  of  eight  to  be 
nipped  by  the  curved  kmfe.    It  is  supe^nous  to 
mj  that  this  is  the  work  of  an  instant.    When  the 
pattern  is  new  or  difficult,  the  order  and  position 
of  the  wwsted  threads  is  changed  by  a  reader  in 
a  kind  of  riiyme.    On  a  row  being  completed, 
the  warp,  in  the  shape  of  a  cotton  thread,  dyed 
dark  brown  by  the  bark  of  the  Swietenia  febri- 
foga,  is  forced  down  by  means  of  an  iron-toothed 
eomb,  in  form  something  like  an  adse.    The  whole 
is  ounpleted  by  cutting  the  worsted  to  its  proper 
length  by  large  scissors  held  steadily  against  the 
waft     Infant  labour  is  emplc^ed  and  preferred 
ia  Warangal  carpet-weaving,  it  being  averred 
that  their  more  limber  finger-joints   are   best 
fitted  for  the  finer  parts  of  the  work.     Dried 
sprigs  of  tnlsi  (Ocimum  sanctum)  and  bunches 
of  Lepidagathis  Indica  are  attached  to  the  loom 
feaaaes.     The  workmen  say  that  these  make  their 
laboar  go  on  more  cleverly.     Twelve  different 
wanteds  are  employed.     The  blue  is  produced 
foom  indigo;  the  yellows  and  the  sulphur  yellow 
from  boiling  the  sulphur  yellow  in  water  im- 
pregnated with  carbonate  of  soda,  in  which  a  little 
tonnerie  has  been  mixed.    The  deepest  yellow  is 
wodnoed  by  dii^ing  the  same  in  the  potash  ley. 
The  reds  are  all  produced  by  lac  dve  dissolved  by 
tamarind  juice,  with  sulphate  of   alumina  and 
potash  as  a  mordant.    The  depth  of  colour  de- 
pends in  three  cases  unon  the  original  black, 
tirown,  or  white  colour  of  the  wool ;  in  the  fourth, 
>n  the  length  of  time  the  last  description  of  wool 
van  allowed  to  remain  in  the  dje.    The  sreens 
ire  produced  by  immersion  in  indigo,  and  then 
n  polas  or  turmeric ;  their  degrees  also  depend  on 
be  original  colour  of  the  wool.    Bengal  indigo  is 
]  trnja  piefened  to  the  home  manufactured  by  the 
roraSed  dyera    Cotton  carpeting  is  prepared  in 
he  snme  way  as  the  woollen.    As  a  general  rule, 
lie  lighter  wonteds  wear  the  longest.    The  red 
9ems  to  render  the  wool  britUe,  and  some  de- 
;roetiTe  agent  seems  to  be  emploved  in  preparing 
le  wrooL    If  the  weavers  would  wash  the  wools 
lOSoagUy  with  soap,  both  before  and  after  dye- 
f^,    the  caipets  would  probably  be  far  more 

^t>  BUore  the  wool  is  cleaned  and  spun.  The 
raner  is  a  rather  complicated  process^  but  on  its 
oper  pcsrformanoe  oepends  the  possibility  of 
b^^jrnras  spinning  the  thread  without  the  hair 
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starting  out  too  much, — ^which  is  sure  to  be  the 
case  if  very  hot  water  is  used, — ^and  the  thorough 
fixing  of  the  dye.  When  the  sheep  is  sheared, 
the  wool  contains  a  large  amount  of  dirt  and 
grease,  sometimes  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  weight,  and  this  must  be  entirely  removed 
before  anything  else  can  be  done.  Steeping  in 
water,  hot  and  cold,  washing  with  soaps  and 
various  acids,  fumigation,  are  the  plans  usually 
adopted;  but  the  EUore  people  keep  the  process 
a  secret.  After  this  the  wool  is  thoroughly  beaten 
out  by  filliping  it  with  a  line  of  gut  stretched  on 
a  bow.  This  turns  the  matted,  coarse  substance 
cut  from  the  sheep  into  a  beautifully  soft  wooL 
The  spinning  is  carried  on  in  the  ordinary  manner 
of  India.  After  the  spinning  comes  the  dyeing, 
which  is  not  shown  to  strangers,  and  from  that 
the  thread  is  taken  straight  to  the  weavers.  £llore 
carpets  are  made  on  upright  looms,  the  operators 
sittmg  on  the  ground,  l^eir  legs  in  a  hole  or 
trench  in  front  of  the  work, — not,  as  in  the 
Gobelin  tapestry,  behind  it.  The  warp  thread 
is  ^ther  oi  hemp,  cotton,  or  wooL  In  carpets 
intended  for  Europe,  hempen  twine  is  invariably 
used ;  while  for  India,  cotton  is  sometimes  ore- 
ferred.  The  woollen  warp  is  mostly  confinea  to 
the  small  rugs  made  up  for  native  consumption. 
The  woof,  or  cross  thread  that  holds  down  each 
successive  line  of  wool,  is  either  hemp  or  cotton. 
The  warp  is  always  white,  the  weft  frequently 
coloured.  Each  little  tuft  of  wool  is  twisted 
round  two  threads  of  the  warp,  and  thus,  as  it 
were,  knotted.  It  is  then  cut  off  with  a  knife  to 
the  length  of  about  }ths  of  an  inch.  When  one 
line  (horizontal)  of  the  tuft  has  been  completed, 
the  weft  is  passed  through  and  beaten  firmly  down 
on  it  by  means  of  an  iron  comb.  The  whole  line 
is  then  trimmed  down  to  the  proper  length  with 
a  pair  of  scissors. .  And  so  the  carpet  proceeds, 
bit  by  bit,  and  line  by  line,  till  completecL  Some 
patterns  are  far  easier  to  work  than  others,  and 
the  value  of  the  carpet  varies  accordingly.  A 
good  workman  does  l|  feet  in  breadth  by  6  inches 
in  length  from  7  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  From  two  to 
three  annas  a  day  is  about  the  sum  on  which  a 
fair  workman  can  reckon. 

The  Indian  cotton  carpets  most  commonly  met 
with  are  blue,  red,  and  white.  Some  few,  made 
of  cotton  and  silk  for  wealthy  people,  are  extremely 
beautiful. 

The  ruaa  made  in  fiengal  vary  in  length  from 
3  to  8^  feet,  their  average  width  being  1  j  feet, 
and  their  value  from  1  rupee  to  1  rupee  10  annas. 
The  rugs  from  Ellore,  Tanjore,  and  Mysore  are 
made  of  various  sizes,  and  are  valued  from  2  to  4 
rupees  each.  Those  from  Shikarpur  and  Khyrpur, 
as  well  as  from  Hyderabad  (Sind),  are  of  a  lighter 
texture,  but  excdUent  workmanship ;  their  width 
is  generally  uniform,  but  in  length  and  consequent 
cost  they  vary  from  from  2  to  6  rupees  each. 

The  employment  of  rugs  throughout  India  is 
most  extensive.  It  is  impossible  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  annual  value  of  this  manufacture, 
as  only  the  small  portion  exported  is  entered  in 
the  official  records,  and  as  no  steps  have  hitherto 
been  taken  to  ascertain  the  local  trade. 

The  finest  articles  of  this  description,  however, 
are  the  silk  rugs  from  Tanjore  and  Mysore,  the 
blending  of  colours  and  workmanship  being  ex- 
cellent They  are  made  of  all  sizes,  even  up  to 
squares  of  ten.  feet;   but,  being  too  costly  for 
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general  adoption,  this  manufacture  is  very  limited. 
Were  the  patterns  and  diapodtion  of  colour  in  the 
native  artides  better  known  in  Europe,  many 
useful  lessons  might  be  learned  from  them. 
AVoollen  carpets  are  rarely  used  by  Hindus,  and 
the  manufacture  is  seemingly  entirely  confined  to 
Mahomedans. 

The  Shatranji  is  a  cotton  carpet  entirely  made 
of  cotton.  They  are  used  by  every  European  or 
native  throughout  India ;  and  the  annual  manu- 
facture is  consequently  very  considerable,  especi- 
ally in  Bengal,  where  they  form  a  large  and  im- 
portant branch  of  inland  trade.  They  are  of  all 
sizes,  from  that  of  the  largest  carpet  to  the  smallest 
rug,  but  generally  of  one  and  the  same  pattern 
throughout  India,  the  only  difFerence  bemg  the 
colour.  Blue  and  white  and  red  and  white  stripes 
constitute  the  prevalent  patterns ;  but,  in  some, 
one  colour  of  darker  and  lighter  hues  is  employed. 
In  Meerut,  Bareilly,  and  Patna,  new  patterns 
have  of  late  been  tried,  but  though  preferred  by 
the  Europeans,  are  not  so  by  natives,  who  like 
the  striped  patterns,  because  they  wear  better  iu 
daily  use,  and  do  not  lose  the  freshness  of  colour 
by  washing.  The  principal  localities  where  shat- 
ranjis  are  manufactured  are  Agra,  Bareilly,  Patna, 
Shahabad,  Birbhum,  and  Bardwan.  Those  manu- 
factured at  Agra  are  considered  the  best,  and  the 
value  of  its  annual  production  is  about  £10,000. 
The  small  ones  are  valued  from  Ss.  to  15s.,  and  the 
larger  ones  (carpet  size)  from  £l,  10s.  to  £4,  the 
price  in  many  cases  being  regulated  by  weight. 

The  Shahabad  cotton  rugs  are  almost  invariably 
striped.  They  are  cool  and  pleasant.  The 
smaller  kinds  are  used  as  quilts  for  beds.  The 
manufacturers,  called  in  this  district  Kalleeun 
Bap,  are  almost  invariably  Mahomedans.  The 
two  local  seats  of  manufacture  in  Shahabad  are 
Bubbooah  and  Sasseram.  In  the  former  place, 
from  10,000  to  12,000  rupees'  worth  are  yeariy 
manufactured  and  sold,  and  in  the  latter  from 
80,000  to  40,000  rupees. 

Dhurri  is  the  name  of  cotton  carpets  generally 
made  for  sale,  and  are  of  four  kinds,  6  yards 
long  and  2  yards  broad,  thick  and  strong,  of 
any  colour,  and  are  sold  at  from  6  rupees  to  6 
rupees  8  annas.  A  small  kind,  used  as  quilts, 
weigh  from  two  to  three  pounds  each,  and  are  1^ 
to  1^  yards  broad  by  about  2  yards  long;  they 
sell  at  from  14  annas  to  1  rupee  8  annas  each, 
according  to  thickness  and  quality,  The  hauz- 
hassica  is  a  name  of  the  better  kind  of  carpet, 
and  often  displays  much  taste  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  striped  colours.  It  is  made  of  any  size  to 
fit  any  room,  and  is  always  sold  by  weight  The 
price  varies,  according  to  quality,  from  1  rupee  4 
annas  to  1  rupee  12  annas,  and  sometimes  as  high 
as  2  rupees  4  annas  per  seer.  It  is  sold  in  all  the 
fairs,  and  in  all  the  large  cities  around,  such  as 
Patna,  Ghazipur,  Daadnuggur,  Gyah,  etc  No 
merchant's  or  banker's  shop  or  rich  native*8 
reception  room  is  complete  without  these  being 
spread.  This  is  the  kind  generally  used  by  Euro- 
peans for  their  drawing  and  public  rooms.  The 
small  kind  of  carpet  is  made  for  use  in  zamin- 
dari  and  other  small  outcherries,  and  is  much 
used  from  its  portability.  It  is  from  8  to  4  yards 
long  and  from  1)  to  2  yards  broad,  and  sells  at 
from  8  to  4  rupees  each  carpet.  It  is  generally 
made  from  five  colours,  from  wnich  cause  it  obtains 
the  name  of  dhurri  panch  rangha. 
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Galicha  carpets,  manufactured  in  SasBenun,  are 
almost  always  woollen,  of  florid  but  neatpatterDS, 
in  imitation  of  the  Persian  carpet.  They  are 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  rich  nativee 
in  their  zananas,  but  by  Europeans  ako.  The  size 
usually  manufactured  is  2  yards  long  by  1  yard 
broad,  and  they  sell  at  from  2  rupees  to  4  rupees 
8  annas  per  carpet.  The  European  carpet  mann- 
facturer  could  not  compete  with  these  as  to  price 
and  actual  value,  as  the  wool  costs  but  little  in 
India,  and  the  native  dyes  answer  admirably  for 
the  Durpose ;  while  also  the  coarse  local  wools, 
which  would  not  pay  for  exportation,  answer  for 
carpet  work.  The  colours  aro  harmonious,  and 
thero  is  but  little  doubt  that  it  would  pay  any 
enterprising  merohant  to  export  these  to  Europe. 
The  annual  manufactureat  present  in  Saaseram  is 
about  10,000  to  12,000  rupees. 

Another  kind,  in  imitation  of  the  above,  but 
wholly  of  cotton,  is  also  made ;  prices  nearly  the 
same.  The  patterns  are  pretty,  but  they  rapidly 
become  spoiled  by  dirt  and  dust  They  are  in- 
variably  made  of  only  two  colours,  blue  and  white. 
Ornamental  carpets  of  thread,  with  a  woollen  and 
sometimes  with  a  silken  pfle,  are  made  up  in 
Multan,  Peshawur,  Amritsar,  Bahawulpur,  and 
Kashmir.  Those  of  Multan  aro  perhaps  most 
celebrated.  Those  of  EUore  and  other  parts  of 
the  Northern  Circars  are  largely  sold  for  use  and 
for  export. 

The  carpets  from  Cocanada  aro  greatly  admired ; 
the  ground  is  white.  A  floral  scroll  of  blue,  red, 
yellow,  and  brown  divide  them  into  regular  geo- 
metrical spaces  like  a  tesselated  pavement;  a 
flowery  cone  being  inlaid  in  each  white  space, 
and  the  rows  of  cones  thus  formed  are  alter- 
nately coloured  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  brown. 
The  design  is  Greek  in  its  simplicitv;  and  in 
its  warmth  and  glow  of  colour  p^ectly  oriental, 
charming  the  attention,  ^  caught  by  each  colour 
till  the  next  is  seen.' 

India  produces  also  velvet  carpets  embroidered 
with  gold,  at  Benares  and  Murshidabad.  Costly 
articles  of  this  kind  were  contributed  to  the  Great 
Exhibiton  of  London  by  the  Queen.  These  ric& 
fabrics  are  of  fine  velvet,  embroidered  with  buUioD 
gold.  Haliaraja  Gulab  Singh  contributed  to  th« 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851  a  magnificent  manufac- 
ture of  pure  silk,  nearly  an  inch  thick  in  the  pile^ 
showing  to  periection  the  dyes  and  the  harmonioui 
arrangement  of  the  native  artists.  In  every  squan 
foot  there  were  said  to  be  contained  ten  thousand 
ties  or  knots  of  silk. 

In  the  colouring  of  the  carpets  of  India,  ful 
Indian  red,  broken  by  flowers  or  oonventioul 
leaves,  in  which  orange  predominates,  forms  i 
leading  feature.  A  cool,  low  blue,  a  green  c( 
similar  gravity  of  hue,  and  soft,  creamy  whita 
complete  the  palette  of  the  Indliao  designer  d 
these  fabrics.  Some  of  the  British  carpet^eakfl 
had  changes  effected  in  this  old  Indian  systeia 
Some  white  in  borders  was  actually  bleached,  aa^ 
one  or  two  garish  combinations  introduoei 
Colours  have  been  intensified  and  made  iMf 
uniform,  instead  of  broken  and  slightly  varvingtf 
the  masses  of  red  and  other  colours  are  left  if 
the  native  weavers.  Linen  backs  have  been  is* 
troduced  to  meet  the  orders  of  some  of  the  Britii 
dealers,  and  complaints  of  the  wearing  qoalili* 
followed.  Both  English  and  French  dealen  bsn 
had  changes,  more  or  less  hnportant,  introdoBrf 
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into  ibene  oriental  designs  to  salt  the  bad  taste  of 
their  buyers, — in  all  such  cases,  with  losses  of  the 
exqiudte  harmony  of  the  native  arrangements  of 
km  and  eoloor. 

Oriental  coloaring  in  textile  fabrics  seems  to 
re§alt  from  a  gift  to  the  yarioas  races  that  produce 
them.  The  native  designers  proceed  in  accordance 
vith  immemorial  traditions,  and  with  a  certamty 
that  resembles  instinct  Of  all  artistic  powers, 
that  of  colonr,  in  its  highest  harmonies,  is  the 
moit  difficalt  to  teach.  Though  general  principles 
esn  be  imparted  by  scientific  nues,  the  power  of 
coloaring  beantifcdlj  is  nndoubtedly  one  rarely 
attained.  It  aeons  to  prevail  in  races  as  a  special 
gift^  It  exists  where  the  knowledge  of  form  is 
anbiowii.  It  accompanies  an  QDOonscioos  qrm- 
psthy  with  natore,  and  seems  more  allied  with 
lostinct  than  demonstrable  by  science.  Many 
aetoally  savage  nations  colour  their  cloths  or 
wmppers  or  mats  harmoniously,  though  abso- 
lotery  devoid  of  social  or  mental  cultivation.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  nations  have  progressed  in 
aoentific  attainments,  the  love  of  colour,  in  dress 
certainly,  in  other  ways  generally,  is  diminished. 
Europe  may  cultivate  the  study  of  colour,  and 
underrtand  its  laws ;  but  in  textiles  of  all  kinds, 
from  carpeto  to  goesamer  muslins  and  gold  and 
dver  tissues,  the  traditional  taste  of  oriental 
nations  remains  unattainable  by  Europeans* 
And  of  European  nations  those  most  old-fashioned, 
least  chaogea  from  the  rude  ages  of  the  past,  retain 
the  greatest  enjoyment  and  feeling  of  colour. 

If  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe  do  not  equal 
the  less  advanced  and  even  the  savage  races  in 
their  appreciation  of  coloura,  they  are  even  less 
happy  in  their  application  of  designs;  and  in 
Gnhmere  and  throughout  India  much  injury  has 
been  oGcaadoned  to  the  manufacturers,  alike  to 
tlieir  efcill  and  to  their  profits,  by  European  pur- 
ehaseis  inducing  them  to  undertake  desisns  nom 
Europe.  The  deep  tints  of  native  Indian  and 
oriental  dyes  generally  are  at  once  the  aspiration 
and  despair  of  artistic  European  dyers ;  and  the 
faeaatifttl  elaboration  in  colour  and  design,  as 
shown  in  the  work  of  the  weavers  of  Pexsia, 
Tnrkomania,  Kirroau,  Cashmere,  and  British  India, 
can  only  be  injured  by  interference.  The  work- 
men know  that  for  the  coarser  wool  of  tiie  Pan  jab, 
Sind,  Baluclustan,  and  British  India,  the  fine 
designs  of  Persia,  or  the  designs '.of  the  dense- 
paled  carpeta  of  Turkomania  and.  Kirman,  are 
equally  unsuitable,  and  that  only  tiieir  own  bold 
patterns  can  be  with  advantage  used. — Madras 
^xhib.  Jitr.  Rep.;  Dr.  Watwn's  Report;  Mr.  J. 
Hokdey  MSS.;  Colonel  C.  Davidson  in  Report  of 
fifderabad  Committee;  Baron  Clement  A,  de 
^4hU  ;  Bokhara  and  its  Amir^  p.  224 ;  General 
Eiyi  Ferrier's  Journal^  p.  26;  Sir  George  Bird' 
ercod^  Memo.,  29th  Sept  1879;  do.  Handbook 
F^arie  ExkUniiony  1878;  Porter's  Travels,  ii.  pp. 
167-201;*  Die  Persieehe  Nadelmalerei  Susands- 
rjkird,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Entwicklungs-Geschichte 
l^r  Tapisserie  de  Haute  Lisse,  von  Dr.  Joseph 
g"iijaba<^k. 

CARPILIUS,  a  genus  of  crabs  of  the  E.  Indies, 

be  Cancer  of  Linnseos.    0.  oonvexus,  Edwards,  is 

crab  of  the  Red  Sea ;  G.  corallinus,  Leach,  and 

^.  maculatiM,  Leach,  the  latter  the  blood-spotted 

raU>,  are  both  of  Asiatic  aeas. 

CASPINI.     Johannes  Carpini,  a  Franciscan 
-isu>y  was  sent,  a.d.  1247,  by  Pope  Clement  iv. 


to  the  Tartar  c^mop  on  the  Volga.  Carpini 
travelled  through  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Poland, 
and  on  through  the  vast  regions  then  known 
under  the  name  of  Comania,  and  now  as  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  watered  by  the 
Dneiper,  the  Don,  the  Volga,  and  the  Yaik,  until 
be  at  laist  came  to  the  standing  camp  of  ^  Duke 
Bathy'  (Baton,  grandson  of  Chengiz  Khan), 
which  afterwards  grew  into  the  city  of  Sarai 
or  Sara,  on  the  Volga.  From  here  he  was  sent 
on  to  the  imperial  court,  where  he  arrived  bv  way 
of  Lake  Balkash  at  the  moment  when  Kuyuk  was 
being  elected  to  the  Great  Khansbip  of  the  Tartars, 
in  succession  to  his  father  Octai  or  Okkodai  Khan, 
son  of  Chengiz  Khan.     On  his  return  journey, 

essinff  rapidly  through  the  camps  of  *Duke 
kthy^  and  '  Duke  Corrensa,*  who  guarded  the 
Tartar  frontier  in  Europe  from  the  nations  of  the 
west,  he  reached  Kiev  in  Russia  within  eight 
months  of  leaving  the  imperial  court  of  Ku^ik 
Khan.  He  is  the  first  traveller  into  Mongolia 
whose  narrative  we  possess. 

CARPINUS  VIMINEA.  WalUeh.  Hornbeam. 
Shinah,  •  .  •  .  Bxas.  |  Gharkhra,  •  •  .  Ravi. 
Cham  khnntk,  .  Panjab.  |  Inuur,  ....     Sutlej. 

This  tree  is  found  in  Nepal  and  the  Sutlej  valley 
between  Rampur  and  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of 
5500  and  6000  feet.  Wood  esteemed  by  carpen- 
ters. C.  cordata,  C.  erosa,  C.  kziflora,  and  C. 
japonica,  Bhme,  occur  in  Japan. — Cleghom,  Pan- 
jab  Reporty  p.  64 ;  Stewart. 

CARPOBALSAMUM,  an  inferior  quality  of 
opobalsam,  obtained  by  expression  from  the  fruits 
ol  Balsamodendron  Berryanum.— -XunlA. 

CARPODACUS  ERYTHRINUS,  a  rare  bird 
in  the  N.E.  of  Europe,  is  a  common  winter  visitant 
over  the  greater  part  of  India^ 

CARPOO  COONGILLIUM.  Tel.  Black 
dammer. 

CARPOORAWALLI.  Teu  Lavandula  car- 
nosa. 

CARPOORUM.    Tam.,  Tel.    Camphor. 

CARPOO  ULANDOO.  Tam.  Black  variety 
of  Phaseolus  max. 

CARPOPHAG A,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
Columbidsd.  C.  luctuosa,  a  fine  cream-coloured 
pigeon  of  Celebes ;  C.  oceanioa,  one  of  the  nutmeg 
pigeons ;  many  of  both  sexes  are  furnished  with  a 
la^e,  round,  fleshy  caruncle  on  the  bill  at  the 
base  of  the  forehead;  this  is  said  to  be  present 
during  the  breeding  season  only. — MacgiUivray, 
Voyage,  i.  p.  244. 

CARR,  Major  M.  W.,  of  the  Madras  army, 
author  of  Telugu  Proverbs.  He  perished  with  all 
in  a  steamer,  in  a  cyclone  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Peninsula  in  the  beginning  of  1869. 

CARRAGANA.  Hwang -taing.  Chin.  Car- 
rageen moss  or  Irish  moss,  Cbondrus  crispus, 
Lngb.,  and  C.  mammillosus,  Grev.,  from  the  west 
of  Ire^d.  Used  for  cattle-feeding  and  dietetic 
purposes. 

CARRAV  ELLOO.    Tam.    Guisotia  oleifera. 

CARRAY  KEERAY.  Tam.  Webera  tetrandra. 

CARRIABOOLUM.    Tam.    Aloes. 

CARRIAGE  of  goods  and  persons,  in  South- 
em  and  Eastern  Asia,  continues  from  remote 
ages  of  the  most  varied  kind,  being  by  con- 
veyances, man,  and  quadrupeds.  The  sledge 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  kind  of  conveyance 
in  use.  A  sledge  is  sculptured  on  the  temple 
of  Luxor  at  Thebes,  resembling  that  in  use  by  the 
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London  brewers.  And  dedges  are  in  common 
use  by  the  Eskimo,  the  Laplanders,  the  northern 
Ruseians,  and  in  some  winters  the  people  of 
Holland  and  Belgium;  and  in  the  sandy  tracts 
north  of  Nellore,  also  in  the  sandy  tracts  of  the 
Peninsala  of  India.  All  the  eariier  carts  seem 
to  have  been  fitted  with  a  pole,  and  dragged  by 
two  animals  yoked  together.  But  in  India  at  the 
present  day,  many  bullocks  and  buffaloes  are 
used  singly,  the  yoke  connectiDg  the  shafts  being 
made  to  pass  over  the  neck.  A  wheeled  carriage 
or  car  appears  to  have  been  in  use  in  Egypt  from 
very  early  times.  It  is  called  a  chariot  in  the 
Bible,  and  is  shown  in  paintings  and  sculptures 
4000  years  old.  Menu,  who  lived  B.C.  1400, 
and  Homer,  in  the  5th  book  of  the  Iliad,  describe 
the  portions  of  them,  the  spokes,  axes,  naves, 
felloes,  wheels,  tyres.  Jabin  king  of  Canaan  had 
900  chariots.  David  took  700  from  the  kings  of 
Syria,  and  1000  from  the  king  of  Zobah.  Solo- 
mon had  1400 ;  and  his  merchants  supplied  chariots 
from  Egypt  for  600  shekels,  equal  to  £60.  The 
prophet  Nahum,  who  lived  B.C.  713,  alludes  to  the 
chariots  of  Nineveh,  and  carriages  .are  figured  in 
sculptures  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  in  hunting  and 
in  war.  The  Assyrian  chariots  were  larger  than 
those  of  Egypt. 

Chariots  were  used  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  the 
Romans  had  chariots  of  two  and  four  wheeled  cars. 
B.o«  170,  Emilius,  the  Roman  consul,  had  750 
waggons  in  his  train,  bearing  the  spoils  of  Perseus, 
last  king  of  Macedonia. 

The  Scythians  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
B.C.  450,  as  having  in  use  a  rough  two- wheeled 
covered  platform  cart,  and  the  moveable  cover 
was  used  as  a  tent 

Poms,  when  he  met  Alexander  on  the  banks  of 
the  Indus  river,  had  a  number  of  elephants  of 
large  size,  and  several  thousand  chariots,  each  of 
which  carried  six  persons. 

The  Persian  chariot  had  scythes  and  swords 
projecting.  On  Alexander's  return  from  India  to- 
wards Persia,  he  travelled  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
eight  horses.  And  after  his  death  at  Babylon, 
in  order  to  take  his  body  to  Alexandria,  a  four- 
wheeled  car,  8  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  was  built, 
and  dragged  by  64  mules. 

The  Hackery  of  Hindustan,  called  gany  by  the 
people,  is  on  two  wheels,  with  a  high  axle-tree 
bed,  and  a  long  platform,  frequentiv  made  by  two 
bamboos  which  join  in  front  and  form  the  pole, 
to  which  two  oxen  are  yoked ;  the  whole  length 
is  united  by  smaller  pieces  of  bamboo,  tied  together 
and  nailed. 

The  wheels  are  often  of  stone  or  of  solid  wood 
cut  from  a  single  tree,  or  built  up.  The  hackery 
for  the  rich  has  a  domed  roof ;  the  passenger  sits 
under  the  dome  croes-iegged,  and  the  driver  sits 
on  the  pole.    It  has  wing  guards  on  the  wheels. 

The  Eka  is  a  one-horse  carriage,  resembling 
an  Irish  car.  It  consists  of  a  tra^  for  the  body, 
and  has  a  canopy  roof.  The  driver  sits  on  the 
fore  edge  of  the  tray,  and  the  passenger  cross- 
legged  behind  him. 

-  Shamnong  resembles  the  eka,  but  larger,  and 
is  usnally  employed  for  women. 

Donga  is  in  use  in  the  Dekhan,  and  is  a  two- 
wheeled  conveyance;  one  pony  in  shafts,  and 
another  pony  outside. 

iViftf  is  a  palanquin  on  two  wheels,  drawn  by 
bullQcks. 


The  Araha  of  the  Turks  has  its  sides  of  littioe 
work  to  admit  tiie  air.  The  Jutka  is  similar  to  ths 
eka.  In  India  with  the  palanquin,  etc.,  and  in 
China  and  Japan  with  forms  of  the  sedan  chair, 
men  have  been  employed  as  carriers  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  but  in  India  and  China  largely  u 
bearers  of  burdens.  The  camel,  the  mole,  the 
horse,  the  bullock,  the  buffalo,  yak,  and  the  donkey, 
have  been  employed  in  Egypt,  Central  and  Sooth- 
em  Asia,  from  prehistoric  times  for  riding,  carriage, 
for  burdens,  and  for  ploughing.  The  hybrids 
between  the  female  and  male  yak  and  the  boll  or 
cow  carry  from  two  to  three  maunds;  they  are 
sure-footed,  hardy,  and  docile,  and  are  used  also 
for  riding  in  the  snows. 

In  the  highest  parts  of  theN.  W.  Himalaya,  sheep 
and  goats  are  most  used.  The  sheep  carry  from 
10  to  16  lbs.,  the  goats  from  12  to  24  lbs.;  tbeir 
day*s  journey  is  about  five  miles,  to  give  them 
time  to  browse  the  pasture,  which  is  their  sok 
food.  They  are  used  to  oarry  the  borax  from 
Tibet  in  paoks  (karbaj)  slung  over  their  hado. 

During  the  march  upon  Kabul,  Yakub  Khan 
made  over  to  the  British  transport  service  sixty- 
two  magnificent  hill  ponies,  capable  of  carrying 
four  maunds  each = 836  lbs.  Camels  rarely  cover 
the  ground  at  a  greater  speed  than  one  and  a  half 
to  two  miles  an  hour,  consequent^  in  an  enemy's 
country  the  troops  must  be  continually  halted  in 
order  not  to  leave  their  baggage  in  the  rear  un- 
protected. The  men  are  thus,  even  over  the 
shortest  marches,  kept  under  arms  all  day;  and 
when  anything  over  fifteen  miles  has  to  be  done, 
the  camp  cannot  be  formed  until  darkness  has  set 
in.  Mules  or  ponies  keep  up  with  the  troops,  and 
the  line  does  not  extend  to  so  great  a  length. 
Even  the  longest  marches  can  be  performed  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  di^.  The  kafilas  that  come 
down  every  year  to  India  in  immense  numbers, 
march  for  two  days — perhaps  at  the  rate  of  20  to 
80  miles— «nd  halt  for  one  good  day's  grazing. 
See  Camel. 

CARRION  CROW,  Corvus  corone  of  Europe, 
Afghanistan,  Japan  (apud  Temminck)^  is  replaced 
in  India  by  C.  culminatus. 

CARRIVEMBU  MARAM.  Tam.  Gaiuga 
pinnata,  Roxh, 

CARROT,  Daucus  carota. 
Janr,  Istuflin,  .    .  Akab. 
Hu-lo-peh,   .    .    .  Chin. 


Hung-lo-peh, 

Garotte Fa. 

Mohre,  Gelbe,  Kttbe,  Gaa. 


Stapholinos,  Gb.  of  Dios. 
Gajur,       ....  Hoia 

Carota It. 

Zirduk,    ....   PxBS. 
ZanahoriA  hortonae,  .  Sr. 


The  red  and  yellow  carrots  are  cultivated  aH 
over  India  as  a  vegetable.  The  hispid  fruit  formi 
the  basis  of  the  vermilion  pad  used  by  the  Chinew 
as  their  ordinary  red  pigment  for  stamping  pnr^ 
poses.  Its  fruits  are  recommended  in  (Tronic 
diarrhcea.  

CARRUWA  PUTTAY.    Tam.     Cinnamon. 

CARTER,  HENRY  JOHN,  M.D.,  a  medicJ 
officer  of  the  Bombay  army,  a  large  oontributortt 
current  literature  in  the  Tr.  Med.  Phys.  Soc 
Bombay,  No.  8;  Medical  €razette,  1839;  Jo» 
Bomb.  As.  Soc.  Ann.  and  Mag.  He  wrote  on  tb 
Prevalence  of  Intermittent  Fever  among  tk 
troops  at  Hyderabad  in  Sind  during  the  autous 
of  18i6;  Beriberi  among  the  Marines  of  tk 
Indian  Navy;  Rupture  of  the  Heart;  Caseoi 
Poisoning  by  Opium,  and  Passage  of  Mud  intotke 
Bronchi  in  Drowning ;  Medical  History  of  tk 
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GeDbral  Schools  of  Bombay,  1852 ;  Dracancalas 
in  the  Island  of  Bombay ;  Medioo-legal  Cases ; 
Colotm  of  the  Tapetom  depending  on  Stnictuie, 
BoC  Golomring  Matter ;  Medical  Amitomy  of  Cnlex 
mdens,  Common  Mosquito;  Animality  of  the 
mdkwater  Sponge;  Deeeription  of  the  Fresh- 
vtter  Sponges  in  the  tanks  of  the  Islands  of 
Bombay ;  On  the  Red  Cotourmg  Matter  of  the 
Salt-pans  in  the  Island  of  Bombay ;  On  the  Form 
and  Stroctare  of  Operoolina  Arabica ;  Zoosperms 
in  Spongilla ;  DeTel(^ment  of  Gonida  (?)  from 
the  Cell-contents  of  the  Charaoete,  with  Obserra- 
taons  on  the  Cirenlatory  Movement  of  the  Mucus ; 
On  the  Conjugation  of  Three  Species  of  Diatomeie, 
with  Remarks  on  Amphiphora ;  Abstract  of  Notes 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Freshwater  Infusoria 
of  Uie  Island  of  Bombay ;  On  the  Development  of 
the  Root-cell  and  its  Nucleus  in  Chara  Terticillata ; 
Obiemations  on  the  Alluyinm,  with  Figures  of 
Eocene  Fossils  about  Hyderabad  in  Sind ;  Report 
on  the  Copper  Ore  and  lithomphic  Limestone 
on  the  S.EL  Coast  of  Arabia ;  Geology  of  Muscat 
and  of  the  S.E.  Coast  of  Arabia ;  On  the  Organi- 
wdon  of  the  Foraminifera  and 'their  Fossil  Re- 
mains in  the  Poorbunder  Limestone  of  Kattyawar, 
etc;  Genfogy  of  the  Ishind  of  Bombay ;  Pleiocene 
DepositB  on  the  Shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea; 
Desniptions  of  some  of  the  Larger  Forms  of 
Fosnl  Foraminifera  in  Sind;  Description  of 
OrbitoliteB  Malabarica ;  Structore  of  Fossil  Alveo- 
Koa ;  Notes  on  the  Gurrah  of  the  S.E.  Coast  of 
Anlaa :  On  the  Great  Mahrah  Tribe  of  ditto,  with 
Vocahalary  of  their  Language ;  Description  of  the 
Fhmkinoense  Tree  of  Arabia,  with  Remarks  on 
tiw  Misplacement  of  Ptolemy's  Sibanophorous 
R^glion ;  Geography  of  the  S.E.  Cosst  of  Arabia, 
Modem  and  Ancient ;  Description  of  the  Ruins  of 
El  Bellad  on  the  S.E.  Coast  of  Arabia.— 7Voii«. 
Geog.  Soc.  Bomb.  vii.  p.  226 ;  Jour,  R&yal  Geog, 
Soc.  rri  part  ii  p.  187. 

CARTHAGE  was  built  B.C.  818  or  814.  The 
Carthaginians  were  a  Semitic  race.  Their 
deaeendants  are  supposed  to  be  the  Moors  who 
occupy  the  north  of  Africa ;  lowlanders,  traders, 
and  dwellers  in  cities ;  little  idle  men  who  grow 
imt  from  indolence;  araricious,  perfidious,  cow- 
aidly,  cringing,  and  insolent.    See  Semitic  Races. 

CARTHAMUS  OXYACANTHA.    Bieb. 
JOuitiari,  Kar«r,  .  HiND.  I  Poli,  Polian,  .    .    .  HiND. 
Jfandiara,    ...        „      |  Khareza,  ....      „ 

Abundant  in  many  of  the  more  arid  tracts  of 
the  Panjab.  The  seeds  are  eaten  parched,  either 
alone  or  with  wheat,  or  are  ground  and  mixed 
nrith  wheaten  flour  for  bread,  as  also  are  those  of 
C-  (or  Onobroma)  Persicus.  The  oil  extracted 
^rom  the  seeds  is  burned  in  lamps,  used  in  food, 
aod  medicinally. — /.  L.  Stewart^  M.D, 

CARTHAMUS  TINCTORIUS.     Safflower. 
Croouf  Indieiu,  Rumph. 


Tfffar,.  .  •  . 
Zmjizth,  .  .  . 
I>4>o,  .... 
Z^cyrtom,  .  .  . 
j^^ustanl  Mfiron, 


.  Abas. 
.  Beng. 

.   BUBM. 

.Egypt. 
.  Eko. 
.  Hind. 


KamalottATa,  .  . 
KuBumbha,  .  .  . 
Sendurkum,  .  . 
Agnisikha,  .  .  . 
Kntumba  ehetto, . 


Sansk. 

Tam. 
.Tel. 


The  safflower  is  grown  very  abundantly  all 
^«r  India,  Burma,  and  China,  and  is  very 
,VTS^  i»ed  in  dyeing.  The  plant  is  pro- 
■.j^ted  by  seed  sown  in  drills  at  1  ^  feet  distance 
c^fn  eadi  other.  The  young  plants  appear  in 
>^ut  a  mcmth,  and  after  the  second  month  are 


hoed  and  thinned,  each  plant  being  left  a  foot 
from  the  other.  The  richer  the  land,  the  larger 
the  proportion  of  colouring  naatter  afforded  by 
the  flower.  On  the  opening  of  the  flowerets, 
they  are  rapidly  gathered  wi£out  being  allowed 
to  expand  fully.  They  are  then  dried  in  the 
shade  with  great  care.  The  produce  of  Pater- 
ghauta  and  Belispore  is  consider^,  in  the  London 
market,  as  the  best  that  is  exported  from  India. 
The  Dacca  safflower  ranks  next  to  that  of  China, 
which  is  reputed  to  be  of  a  superior  quality. 
Safflower  is  widely  grown  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irawadi  and  Salwin.  Its  flowers  furnish  the  best 
rellow  dye  in  the  country,  and,  mixed  with  other 
mgredients,  they  are  used  to  dye  red,  and  to  give 
a  variety  of  tints,  and  in  dyeing  pink  and  scarlet. 

This  plant  yi^ds  six  ot  seren  (fistinct  shades  of 
red,  the  palest  pink  or  piyazi  gulabi  (pink), 
gulabi  surkh  (rose  colour),  kidfi  or  gul-i-ahaf  talu 
(deep-red).  In  oombination  with  harsinghar 
flowers  (Nyctanthes  arbor-tristis),  it  yields  Boneri 
or  golden  orange,  narangi,  deep  orange,  and 
sharbati,  salmon-colour ;  and  with  turmeric  (haldi, 
sard  chob),  it  gives  a  splendid  scarlet^  gul-i-anar, 
and  other  tints ;  again,  if  combmed  with  indigo, 
Prussian  blue,  etc.,  a  series  of  beautiful  purples^ 
known  as  lajwardi,  uda,  nafarmani,  sosani,  kasni 
(a  delicate  mauve),  folsai,  kokai,  and  the  deep- 
purple  baingnl.  All  these  tints  are  more  or  less 
oeautiful,  but  scarcely  one  of  them  will  stand 
washing. 

The  yellow  principle  is  worthleas  as  a  dye.  It 
is  soluble  in  water,  is  removed  by  washing,  and 
thrown  away  as  the  first  step  in  the  preparation 
of  the  valuable  red  product.  The  red  aye  is  an 
acid  resinous  substance  of  superb  colour,  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  acid  solutions,  little  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  not  at  all  in  ether.  It  is  dissolved 
freely 'by  aqueous  alkaline  solutions,  which  it 
neutralises.'  Its  salts  (carthamates)  are  crystaliz- 
able.  and  quite  colourless;  acids  precipitate  the 
carthamic  acids  from  solutions  of  these  salts.  To 
obtain  it  on  a  large  scale,  after  the  separation  of 
the  yellow  matter,  the  dried  flowers  are  treated 
by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  lemon 
juice  added;  the  carthamic  acid  precipitate  is 
collected  by  subsidence,  washed,  and  carefully 
dried  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  most  lovely  tints  are 
imparted  by  this  dye  to  silk  and  cotton  ;  rouge  is 
a  mixture  of  the  dry  carthamic  acid  and  fiuety 
powdered  talc.  The  pink  saucers  used  for  giving 
a  flesh  tint  to  silk  are  prepared  from  this  dye,  with 
a  small  portion  of  soda.  8  02.  of  the  prepared 
petals  and  2  oz.  carbonate  of  soda  are  acted  on 
by  2  gallons  of  water.  4  lbs.  of  prepared  chalk 
are  added,  and  the  colour  precipitated  upon 
this  by  citric  or  tartaric  acid.  The  Chinese 
card-rouge  is  a  carthamate  of  soda,  colourless  when 
rubbed  on,  but  by  the  salt  being  decomposed  by 
the  acetic  acid  secreted  by  the  skin  itself,  the 
carthamic  acid  separates  in  the  most  perfect  rosy 
tint  which  can  be  imagined.  The  seeds  yield 
abundance  of  fixed  oO,  which  is  used  as  an  external 
application  in  paralytic  affections,  and  for  bad 
ulcers;  and  small  seeds  are  reckoned  by  the 
Vytians  amongst  their  laxative  medicines.  The 
dye  of  the  *  Kong-wha,*  a  variety  of  safflower  or 
Oarthamus  tinctorius  which  grows  in  China,  is 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Chinese,  and  is  used 
in  dying  the  red  and  scarlet  silks  and  crapes  which 
are  so  common  in  the  countiy,  and  so  much  and 
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justly  admired  by  foreignen  of  every  nation.  Large 
quantities  are  annually  produced  in  the  Ghe-kiang 
proylnce  near  Ningpa — PaweWs  Handbook,  L  p. 
457 ;  Ainu.  Mat,  Ind,  p.  195 ;  O'Shauffknessy,  p. 
411 ;  Drs.  Mason,  M'Clelland. 

CARTICA  or  Eartika,  in  Hindu  astronomy 
the  seyenth  Hindu  solar  month,  -when  the  sun  is 
in  the  sign  Tula,  answering  to  the  Tamil  Arpesi. 
In  the  southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula  the  Tkmil 
month  Cartica  is  the  eighth  of  the  solar  year. 
Lastly,  Cartica  is  also  the  eighth  lunar  month  of 
the  luni-Bolar  year.  This  month  is  peculiarly 
sacred  to  Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of  prosperity,  the 
Juno  Moneta  of  the  Romans.  The  13th  is  called 
the  Dhunterua,  or  thirteenth  day  of  wealth,  when 
gold  and  silver  coin  are  worshipped,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  goddess,  by  her  votaries  of  all 
classes,  but  especially  by  the  mercantile  classes.  On 
the  14th  all  anoint  with  oil,  and  make  libations 
thereof  to  Yama,  the  judge  of  departed  q>irit8. 
Woiihip  (puja)  is  performed  to  the  lamp,  which 
represents  thej^  of  the  lower  regions,  and  is 
thence  called  Tamadipa,  the  lamp  of  Yama ;  and 
on  this  day  partial  illuminations  take  place. — Tod; 
Warren;  Kala  Sanhita;  CoUy  Myth.  Hind,  p. 
379. 

CARUM  CARUL    Linn,    Caraway. 
C.  gracile,  Bth,  \  0.  nigmin,  Bopfe, 

I  Gunynn,  Hind,  of  Lad. 
Umba,         „        Pan  J. 


Curwiya, 
C»m, 


.  Arab. 
Fb  .  It. 
.  Hind. 


I  Scaltore, It. 

Bsoultura,    .    .    .    .  Sf. 


Jirariyah,  . 

Carum  cam!  and  C.  gradle,  if  distinct,  both 
grow  in  profusion  in  many  of  the  more  arid  tracts 
on  the  cutlej,  Chenab,  etc.,  in  Kashmir,  and  in 
Western  Tibet,  from  9000  to  14,500  feet.— Z>r.  /. 
L,  Stewart, 

CARVING. 
Sculpture,  gnviure, .    .  Fb. 
Sohnitzen,  Voraobneiden, 

Gib.  I 

Carving  in  wood,  horn,  and  ivory  must  have 
been  practised  in  India  from  ver^  early  times,  for 
the  idols  which  the  people  worship,  and  for  calico- 
printing,  for  which  they  have  long  used  wood- 
blocks. They  are  fond  of  carving  on  many  of 
their  ordinary  utensils,  as  spinning-wheels,  etc. 
Their  skill  is  shown  in  carving  the  blackwood  and 
ebony  furnitures  of  Bombay  and  Madras,  especially 
in  the  elegance  of  the  patterns  of  the  backs  of  the 
chairs  and  sofas,  in  the  sideboards  and  book- 
cases. Carvings  in  ivory  of  different  parts  of 
India  are  much  to  be  admired,  whether  for  the 
size  or  the  minuteness,  for  the  elaborateness  of 
detail,  or  for  the  truth  of  representation.  Among 
these  the  ivory  carvings  of  Berhampore  are  con- 
spicuous. A  set  of  chessmen  from  India,  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  carved  from  the  drawings  in 
Layard's  *  Nineveh,'  were  excellent  representations 
of  what  could  only  have  been  seen  in  the  above 
work,  and  showed  that  they  are  capable  of  doing 
new  things  when  required  ;  their  representations 
of  an  elephant  and  other  animals  were  true  to 
nature.  The  carvings  in  the  same  material  in  a 
state  chair  sent  from  Travancore  were  greatly 
admired ;  and  for  the  truth  of  representation  on  a 
minute  scale,  where  an  elephant  was  enclosed  in 
the  shell  of  a  pea,  chouries  or  fly-flappers  from 
Calicut,  where  the  ivory  or  sandal- wood  was  cut 
into  long  hair- like  threads,  were  also  specimens  of 
their  mechanical  skill   Their  skill  in  wood-carving 


is  oonspionously  displayed  in  the  elaborate  detuls 
of  the  sandal- wood  boxes  from  the  Malabar  cosst^ 
and  is  also  shown  in  the  beauty  of  the  figurei 
and  buildings  in  the  pith-like  stems  of  the  inanh- 
plant  called  shola,  the  JBsehynomene  SBoeia.   In 
the  latter,  all  the  elaborate  detail  of  the  richlv  orna- 
mented Hindu  architecture  of  the  south  of  India 
is  caref  ullly  brought  out.    For  this  work  only  two 
tools  seem  to  be  employed,— one  a  large  and  hea^y 
knife,  and  one  with  a  fine  sharp  catting  edge. 
Besides  these,   ooooanut  shells  and  gooHg  are 
carved  and  made  into  cups,  vases,  and  snuff-boxes ; 
also  the  kernel  of  the  ooooanut  is  variously  cot, 
for  making  garlands  for  state  occasioDS.   The 
natives  of  India  also  display  skill  and  neatnesB, 
as  well  as  habitual  taste,  in  their  work-boxes,  etc, 
of  ivory,  horn,  or  porcupine-quiU,  ebony,  and 
sandal-wood,  thehr  fans  and  umbrdlas,  choories, 
and  khus-khus  or  other  baskets,  hookah-floskeB, 
imitation  fruits  and  flowers,  to3ra  and  poaleB. 
The  skill  is  remarkable  with  which  the  unyielding 
substance  of  the  hard,  thick  chank  shell  ii  con- 
verted into  necklaces  for  men  and  into  bracelets 
for  women.    The  manufacture  of  shell  bracelets 
is  one  of  the  indigenous  arts  of  Bengal,  in  which 
the  Sankari  caste  at  Dacca  excel.     The  chankB 
of  which  they  are  made  are  the  large  species  of 
Turbinella,  from  six  to  seven  inches  long,  and  of 
a  pure  white  colour.    They  are  imported  into 
Calcutta  from  Ramnad  and  South  India,  opposite 
to  Ceylon,  and  from  the  Maldive  Islands.    The 
ivory  for   the   Chinese   carvers    reaches  Chma 
principally  from  Cochin-Chuia  and  Africa,  via 
Bombay,  and  always  finds  a  ready  sale  at  Canton ; 
the  largest  and  best  tusks  weigh  from  16  to  26 
pounds  each,  decreasing  to  five  or  six  pounds. 
The  cuttings  and  fragments  also  form  an  artick 
of  trade,  as  the  workmen  can  emplcyy  the  smallesl 

Eieces.  Bones  and  horns,  e8{>eciiUly  the  long 
oms  of  buffaloes,  are  in  China  woi^ed  into 
handles,  buttons,  etc.  Rhinoceros*  horns  are 
brought  from  Burma,  from  Sunnatra,  and  from 
Africa  through  Bombay ;  they  are  highly  valued 
by  the  Chinese,  from  a  notion  that  cups  madfl 
from  them  sweat  whenever  a  poisonous  mixtarc 
is  poured  into  them.  A  perfect  horn  sometimei 
selis  as  high  as  300  dollars;  but  those  that  come 
from  Africa  do  not  usually  rate  above  30  or  4( 
dollars  each.  The  principal  use  of  these  horns  u 
in  medidne  and  for  amulets,  for  only  one  goo^ 
cup  can  be  carved  from  the  en^  of  each  horn; 
and  consequently  the  parings  and  fragments  are 
all  preserved.  The  hard  teeth  of  we  walrua 
laniantin,  and  other  cetaceous  animals,  also  fom 
articles  of  import  into  China  from  the  Pacific, 
under  the  designation  of  sea-horse  teeth;  thej 
weigh  one  or  two  pounds  a  piece,  and  the  ivoij 
is  nearly  as  compact,  though  not  so  white,  ai 
that  -  of  the  elephant  The  delicate  carving  d 
Chinese  workmen  is  well  known,  and  has  oftei 
been  described ;  many  specimens  of  it  are  annuaU; 
sent  abroad.  Few  products  of  their  skill  an  nxnt 
remarkable  than  the  balls,  containing  ten  cr 
twelve  spheres  cut  out  one  within  ancmier ;  M 
the  manner  of  cutting  them  is  sixnplei  A  pieced 
ivory  or  wood  is  first  made  peitectly  gfoboM 
and  then  several  conical  holes  are  bored  into  itil 
such  a  manner  that  their  apicea  all  meetatlli 
centre,  which  is  usually  hollowed  out  an  incbt 
less  after  the  holes  are  bored.  A  long  crooW 
tool  is  then  inserted  in  one  of  the  conical  holes,* 
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benUt  the  end  and  Btoppered  on  the  sh^t  tbat  it 
cats  the  irorjr  at  tbe  aame  distance  from  the 
•Qiface  when  its  edge  ie  applied  to  the  insides  of 
the  eoQe.    By  sncceasirely  eatting  a  little  on  the 
insideB  of  eadi  conical  hole,  th«r  inciflures  meet, 
and  a  sphericle  is  at  last  detached,  which  is  now 
tamed  oyer  and  ita   faces   one   after  another 
broQgbt  opposite  the   largest,  hok  and    firmly 
lecoiied  by  wedges  in  the  other  holes,  while  its 
nrfaces  are  smoothed  and  carved.    When  the 
eeotral  sphere  is  done,  a  similar  knife,  somewhat 
^K^,  is  again  introduced  into  the  holes,  and 
uiother  sphere  detached  and  smoothed  in  tbe 
wne  way,  and  thcai  another,  until  the  whole  are 
completed,  each  being  polished  and  carved  before 
the  next  onter  one  is  commenced.    It  has  been 
mpjxMed  by  some  that  these  carious  toys  were 
made  of  hemispheres  nicely  luted  together,  and 
they  have  been  boiled  in  oil  for  hoars  in  order  to 
aepaiste  them  and  solve  the  mystery  ol  their  con- 
atraetion.     Fans  and  card-oases  are  carved  of 
vood,  ivoiy,  and  mother-of-pearl  in  alto-relievo, 
vith  an  elaborateness  which  shows  the  great  skill 
^  patience  of  the  workman,  and  at  the  aame 
time  his  bad  taste  in  drawing,  the  figures,  booses, 
tnes,  and  other  objects  being  grouped  in  violation 
w  all  propriety  aad  pen^ctive.    Beautiful  oma- 
neots  are  made    by  carving  roots   of   plants, 
hranches,  gnarled    knots,    etc.,    into    fantastic 
P^f»  of  birds    or  animals,  the  artist  taking 
advantags  of  the  natural  form  of  his  material^ 
models  of  pagodas,  boats,  and  houses  are  also 
flDtffely  constracted  of  iv<Mry,  even  to  representing 
the  ornamental  roofs,  the  men  working  at  the  oar, 
ted  women  looking  from  the  balconies.    Baskets 
of  elegant  shape  are  woven  from  ivory  splinths ; 
lod  the  ahopmen  at  Canton  exhibit  a  variety  of 
*^  paper-knives,  chessmen,  counters,  combs, 
^•v  exceeding  in  finish  and  delicacy  the  same 
juod  of  work  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
"le  most  eUborate  coat  of  arms,  or  complicated 
cypher,  will  also  be  imitated  by  these  skilful 
carvers.    The  national  taste  prefers  this  style  of 
eufiog  on  pUme  surfaces ;  it  is  seen  on  the  walls 
<tf  hoQses  and  granite  slabs  of  fences,  the  wood- 
'O'k  (tf  boats  and   shops,  and   on  articles  of 
wnjtore.    Some  of  it  is  pretty ;  but  the  dispro- 
^<Mua  and   cramped   position   of   the   figures 
detract  from    its   beauty.     Their  porcelain  is 
food.    TheiTory  carvings,  ebony  and  other  hard- 
rood  ornaments,  and  the  bronzes,  are  all  ex- 
ymkfy  worked ;  the  value  attached  to  them  in 
^aS^and  varying   from    £4   to   £5.     Burmese 
upenteca  earve  in  a  rough  but  bold  style,  and 
Da  employment  principiSly  in  carving  for  the 
ckenon  of  monasteries. — WiUianui'  Middle  King- 
»t  iL  pp.   141,  408 ;   Yuk's  Embaay,  p.  59 ; 
oifytam's  Nagasaki, 

CARWAR  or  Sedashigarh,  a  sheltered  seaport 
I  the  western  coast  of  the  Penmsnla  of  India. 
GABrOCAR  BUTYROSUM. 

C.  Bnoiffflmm.  |        Pekea  butyroso* 

Tbe  aouaria,  sawarrow,  or  surwha  tree  of 
isuu  and  Demerara.  It  yields  the  sawarrow 
L  It  might  be  brought  to  India  with  benefit 
thecoantrr, 

3ARYODAPHNE  DENSIFLORA.  Blume. 
«ja  of  Java.  A  tree  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high ; 
res  ppnateColly  aromatic,  used  in  infusion  uke 
egmmatf  spasms  of  the  bowels,  and  in  puerperal 
ToLnonaL— 0'iS%a«<|f&iietty,  p.  547. 


CARYOTA  URENS 

CARY0PHYLLU8  AROMATICUS. 
Eugenia  caryophyllata,  Thunb, 
Earanfal, .    .    . 
La-nyen-Pwen, , 
Tkeng-hia,     .    . 

fiT-hinng, 


Idnn, 


Arab. 

BURtf. 

Chin. 
'Rng  ^      ^, 

Clove  tree,  Cloves,.  Em. 
Clou  de  girofle, .  .  .  Fr. 
Kurphullon,.  .  .  .Ga. 
Long,  lAvang,  .    .  Hind. 

Uneamnded  Flower-bud$, 
Mouier  doves ;  Cloves. 


Bunga-lawang,  .  .Mahr. 
Bunga-chanke,  .  Malay. 
Gaamedi, .  .  Moluccas. 
Mykek,  ....  Per8. 
Lavanga,  .  .  .  Sansk. 
KiabugaluK  .  .Sinoh. 
Warrala,  .  .  .  .  „ 
Lavangam,    .    Tam.,  Tel. 

Dried  Berries. 
Clous  de  girofle,  Fr. 


This  small  tree  of  the  Moluccas  grows  in  Am- 
boyna  aod  Ternate,  but  is  cultivated  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  the  south  of  India,  Mauritius,  Bourbon, 
Cayenne.  It  is  an  elegant  evergreen  about  18  ft. 
high,  and  has  a  smooth  grey  bark.  The  best 
cloves  are  obtained  from  the  Moluccas ;  they  are 
unexpanded  flower-buds,  and  throe  pounds  weight 
of  cloves  contain  about  5000  flowers.  They  are 
used  as  a  spice,  and  the  valuable  oil  obtained  by 
distilling  them  is   used  in  medicine.  —  RoyU ; 

CARYOTA  HORRIDA  Gardn.,  MoorCs  Cat. 
Areca  honrida,  Thw,,  Hooker,    Sottu  Uttnl,  Singh. 

A  tree  of  Caraccas,  introduced  iuto  Ceylon  and 
into  the  Caloiatta  Gardens.  In  Ceylon  it  often 
rises  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet,  and  has  a  coating  of 
thorns  for  about  six  or  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  each  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  so 
densely  covering  the  stem,  Uiat  the  b»rk  is  barely 
Tisible.— FoiV^^;  Thwaites. 


CARYOTA 
palm. 

Bankhajur,  . 
Ramguoah?  . 
Burnt  flawant 
Yelskaa?.    . 
Bhyni,  Mear? 
Ghat  palm*    .    . 
Bastard  sago  palm, 
Jagari  palm,  .     . 
Ram-gnoah?  .    . 
Berii, 


URENS.     Linn.     Malabar  sago 


Beno. 


(Jan. 
Eno. 


Hind. 
Mahr. 


Nibong, .     . 
Shunda  pana, . 
Nepera,  Kittul, 
OotaUpanna, 
Konda  itamka, 
Erim-pannah, 
Chirugu,     . 
Konda  jiligu, 
Jirugu,  .     . 
Salopa, 


.  Malay. 
Malbal. 

SiKQH. 

Tam. 


Tel. 


UaiA. 


This  very  ornamental  palm  grows  in  Ceylon  and 
in  Malabar,  Canara,  Sunda,  on  the  Qodavery,  in 
Qanjam,  Gnmsur,  Assam,  Sumatra,  aod  Borneo. 
It  grows  to  a  height  of  forty  feet,  with  a  ringed, 
tal^  and  slender  stein  of  moro  than  a  foot  in 
diameter.  It  is  found  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
ascends  the  mountaiiis  of  Skkim  to  ih%  height  of 
5000  feet  Its  outer  wood  (outside  the  pith)  is 
nearly  as  hard  as  flint.  Where  it  grows  in 
abundance,  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  trees. 
The  root  is  hollowed  for  the  buckets  used  in  irri- 
gation ;  and  the  trunk,  when  hollowed,  by  freeing 
it  from  the  inner  pith,  forms  a  convenient  and 
economical  water  oondut.  In  Ceylon,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo,  it  is  used  for  rafters,  reepers,  window 
bars,  posts,  etc.,  but  is  little  durable,  rarely 
lasting  above  three  or  four  years.  Its  pith  or 
farinaceous  part  is  filled  with  staroh  granules 
equal  to  the  best  sa^,  which  are  extracted  by  the 
people,  and  made  mto  bread  or  pottage.  Its 
spathes  yield  a  toddy  or  pahn  wine,  Aoondel 
panai  kalluy  Tam.;  and  during  the  hot  seaaon  a 
single  tree  will  yidd  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  pints 
in  the  24  hours.  This  is  used  as  an  intoxicating 
liquor,  also  as  yeast  in  baking  bread,  and  ia  oon«> 
verted  into  the  spirit  called  Bhyni  arrack,  aad 
into  sugar  or  the  jagari  called  Eoondel  panai 
vellum,  Tam.  Its  cabbage  is  preferred  to  that  of 
the  ooQOoimt.    Its  leaTes  axe  very  laige,  meaanr^ 
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CAS. 


GASH. 


ing  18  or  20  feet  in  length,  and  from  10  to  12 
across;  from  their  fibre,  the  kittnl  fibre  of 
commerce,  ropes  of  great  strength,  brushes, 
brooms,  caps,  and  similar  articles  are  manufac- 
tured ;  the  woolly  material  found  on  the  petioles 
is  nsed  as  oakum  for  caulking  ships.  In  Ceylon 
the  black  fibre  from  the  leaf-stalks  is  manofaotured 
into  rope  of  great  strength  and  durability,  and  is 
used  for  tying  wild  elephants.  The  Rodyahs,  a 
forest  race  among  the  Kandyans,  make  this  rope 
generally  with  considerable  skill.  The  fibre  is 
much  used  by  the  natiyes  for  making  fishing  lines 
and  bowstrings ;  is  very  strong,  and  resists  wator 
for  some  time,  but  is  liable  to  snap  if  suddenly 
bent  or  knotted.  It  resembles  black  horse-hair, 
and  might  be  employed  similarly.  Dr.  Gibson 
says  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  the 
oountry ;  and  he  had  heard  that  the  farm  of  this 
tree,  throughout  the  single  district  of  Yelli^pore  in 
Soopah,  yielded  Bs.  80,000  per  annum.— I>fY. 
Wight,  Gib$on,  Roxk^  Eoyle,  Hooker,  Marsdeny 
and  Aindie;  Mr,  Mendis;  Captain  Macdonald; 
M.  E,  J.  /?.;  Seeman;  Mr.  Low;  Mr.  Ondatfee, 
Veg.  Prod,  of  Ceylon. 

CAS.    Hind.    Saccharum  spontanenm. 

CASA-CASA.    Tam.,  Tel.    Poppy  seed. 

CASA  CHITTY,  of  Ceylon,  author  of  the 
Tbmil  Plutarch,  containing  a  history  of  the  lives 
of  the  poets  of  Southern  India  in  a  chronological 
arrangement. 

CASA-ELLE.  Tam.  Leaves  of  Memecylon 
tinctorium. 

CASANDI.    Hind.    Cassia  sophora. 

CASARA-KAIA.  T£L.  Cucunus  tuberosus ;  C. 
canabina. 

CASARCA,  a  genua  of  swimming  birds  of 
India;  there  are  several  species.  In  C.  oana, 
Om.,  the  under  tail-coverts  are  paler,  and  the 
black  on  either  side  of  them  at  haie  of  C.  rutila, 
is,  in  C.  cana^  replaced  by  dusky,  minutely  freckled 
with  whitish.  C.  rutila,  the  Brahmany  goose,  is 
met  with  above  Sukkur.  The  male  is  a  fine- 
looking  bird,  and  measures  about  29  inches ;  the 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  rufous,  with 
brilliant  green  on  the  wing-coverts.  It  is  shy  and 
wary.     See  Chakwa. 

CASEARIA  CANZIALA.     Wall 
Samyda  oamtiRla,  Btieh.     |     Ana  vinga,  .    .  Halbal. 

A  large  tree  growing  in  Assam  and  Bengal, 
very  bitter.  Its  leaves  are  used  in  baths,  and  the 
pulp  of  its  fruit  as  a  diuretic.  The  Casearia  genus 
IS  of  the  order  SamydaoeiB.  The  species  are  found 
in  the  Himalaya,  S.  India,  Assam,  Ceylon,  Penang. 
Yoigt  (p.  78)  mentions  six  species,  shrubs  or  smali 
trees  of  N.  India;  and  Thwaites  mentions  two 
moderate-siEed  trees  of  Ceylon, — C.  coriaoea  and 
C.  ohampionL 

Casearia  pentandra,  tha-byai-ywet-kya,  BuB- 
MESB,  found  in  the  Pegu  district,  but  scarce. 
Timber  strong  and  close-grained,  adapted  for 
fancy  work  and  cabinetmaking. — Dr.  McClelland. 

Casearia  tomentosa,  Roxb.^  D.  C,  ohilah, 
chilla,  HiNDUSTAHi,  a  small  tree  of  Kangra,  the 
Paniab,  Jafiba,  and  Sigre.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  Siwalik  region  at  from  2000  to  8000  feet, 
up  to  near  the  Indus.  The  timber  is  whitish,  soft, 
and  brittle,  and  is  only  used  for  small  woodwork 
by  natives ;  but  is  said  to  furnish  good  fuel.  In 
some  places  the  fruit  is  used  for  poisoning  fish. 

Casearia  elliptica,  bhogara,  Mahb.,  klaare 
nuuam,  Tail,  in  Coimbaton,  a  large  shrub.    On 


the  Bombay  side  it  is  a  small  tree,  not  uncommon 
near  the  ghats.  The  wood  is  smooth,  fine-grained, 
and  yellow-coloured,  but  from  its  small  sixe  can 
only  serve  as  an  ornamental  wood. — Drs.  Wight, 
J.  L.  Stewart,  and  Gibion. 

Casearia  esculents.    Roxb. 
Jini  kaneli,    .    .  Halbal.  I  Konda  praicua,  .    .  Tkl. 
Konda  jmiguni, .    .     Tsi..  | 

A  large  shrub,  growing  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Northern  Circars.  Its  leaves  are  eaten  by  the 
people,  and  its  roots  are  employed  by  the  hill 
peot>le  as  a  purgative. —  Uiiejkd  Plants. 

Casearia  ovata,  Roxb.,  Peda  -  kal  -  mesnra, 
Tbluou,  is  a  large  tree  of  the  Qodavery;  has 
wood  of  a  light  colour,  hard,  does  not  warp,  and 
is  worthy  of  attention.  Fruit  used  to  poison  fish. 
— Captttba  Beddome,  Macdonald. 

Casearia  varians.     Tkw. 
C.  ooriaoea,  Thw.  |        O.  ehampioai,  Tkw, 

This  is  a  lofty  tree,  very  common  in  all  the 
Westem  Ghat  forests  and  in  Ceylon,  and  it  grows 
to  a  very  large  sixe  in  the  dense  moist  farests  at 
2000  to  3000  feet  elevation.  C.  coiiaoea,  Tkw.,  a 
form  witAi  very  ecnriaceous  leaves,  is  very  common 
on  the  highet  ranges  of  the  Animally,  600O  to 
7000  feet  elevation,  and  on  the  Ceylon  mountains 
at  <^e  higher  altitudes.  In  drying,  the  leaves  turn 
very  black  on  the  upper  side. — Thwaites^  P*  19  ; 
Beddome,  Fl.  Syh.  part  xviii.  p.  208. 

Casearia  Zeylanioa.     Tkw, 
a  ovata,  WUld.  t  |  Wal-waraka,  .    .  Edtgh. 

A  middle -sized  tree  of  the  hotter  parts  of 
Ceylon,  veiy  common  up  to  an  elevation  of  1500 
feet— TAw.  En.  PL  Ceylon. 

CASGAI,  a  wandering  tribe  in  the  soaih  ol 
Persia,  between  Shiras  and  Darab. 

CASH  or  Kas,  in  the  old  Madras  cQTTency,  a 
small  coin  of  which  10  =  1  doodie,  now  valued 
as  2  pice,  and  80  cash  going  to  a  fanam  ;  4^ 
fanams  being  equal  to  1  star  pagoda.  According 
to  the  old  Madras  system,  accounts  were  k^pt  in 
star  pagodas,  fanams,  and  kas. 
8kM=  1  fanam 
d36  „  ==  42  (silYer)  fiuunu  —  1  pagoda. 

The  E.I.  Company  reckoned  12  fanama  to  tlM 
rupee,  and  three  and  a  half  rupees  to  the  pagoda 
But  the  baxar  exchange  fluctuated  between  35  aiMi 
46  silver  fanams  per  pagoda;  fanams  were  akM 
coined  in  a  base  gold. 

Copper  1,  5,  10,  and  20  kas  pieces  were  coinet 
in  England,  by  contract,  for  Madras,  so  lately  ai 
1797.  The  20  kas  was  also  called  'dodo*  am 
falus.  The  star  pagoda  weighed  52*56  graina,  am 
was  nineteen  one-fifth  carats  fine.  Itwaatliet«fbp 
intrinsically  worth  7s.  5^d.sterling,  but  it  waa  ooin 
monly  valued  at  8s.  Many  varieties  of  the  pagod 
used  to  circulate  on  the  Coromandel  ooaat,  ba 
since  1833  they  have  been  only  obtainable  wha 
sought  for. 

In  1811  a  coinage  from  Spanish  dolUurs  tod 
place,  consisting  of  double  ropees,  rapeea^  halves 
and  quartets ;  and  pieces  one,  two,  three  and  fifi 
fanams;  the  rupee  weighed  1867  graina.  i 
silver  ooinage  of  half  and  quarter  pa^rcMlaa,  4 
dollar  fineness,  also  then  took  plaee;  tbe  hd 
pagoda  weighed  32673  grains  troy,  smd  was  eqai 
to  If'  aroot  rupees.  By  a  prooLunatioii  otf?^ 
January  1818,  the  silver  rupee  of  180  gmins  wa 
oonslituted  the  standard  coin,  and  all  aofx»imta  mA 
public  engagements  were  ordoed  to  be  ooaiYeitrf 
at  the  ezchM)ge  of  350  rupees  per  lOd 
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CASH. 


CASHMERE. 


The  proportion  between  the  old  and  new  currency 
then  became  3^  mpees  per  pa^poda,  and  in  copper 
76  kaa  old  correney  eqoals  14  paisa  new  eurrenoy. 

Kaa  may  be  a  oorrnption  of  the  Sanskrit  word 
Kanha,  which  is  mentioned  in  Colebrooke*8  Essay 
on  Indian  Weights,  as  tbe  same  with  tbe  word 
pan.  A  kaesha,  or  80  raktika  (rati)  of  copper, 
18  called  a  pana  or  karsfaa-paaa.  It  is  now  the 
eightieth  put  of  a  pan ;  bat  the  simple  word  is 
all  that  can  be  identified  as  lutTing  somved  the 
ehanges  of  system. 

In  Britain,  'oash'  has  come  to  mean  ready 
money,  ako  copper  or  silver  money.  In  India  it 
is  still,  akmg  with  the  cowrie,  osed  to  indicate  a 


CASH.  Chin.  A  Chinese  ccnn  aboat  eight  to 
«  hjjfpenny.  In  1872,  1700  cash  were  exchanged 
for  a  tael  of  silyer,  and  nearly  lour  tad  go  to  a 
pound  sterling.  In  China,  a  cash  of  iron  is  the 
6320th  part  of  a  dolUur,  and  it  is  a  saying,  *  For  as 
many  beads  make  the  necklace,  so  many  cash 
omke  a  cobang/  a  gold  coin  equal  to  four  dollars 
and  a  third. — Edkm. 

CASH,  the  ancestors  of  the  Cbasdim  or 
Cfaalybes  of  the  mountamous  territory  in  Central 
Armenia,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Erserum.  Tbe 
Sabean  followers  of  Cash  are  to  be  distiognished 
from  those  descendants  of  Shem  who  at  a  later 
period  occupied  part  of  the  mountains  of  Assyria. 
See  Chaldiea. 

CASH  BALANCES,  a  financial  term  of  the 
Govemment  of  India  for  the  babmoes  in  their 
■ereral  treasuries.  They  haye  ranged  between 
thirteen  and  twenty -four  kror  of  rupees  in  the 
vean  1857  to  1880 ;  but  anything  betow  thirteen 
kror  is  oonsidered  unsafe. 

CABHCUTTEE.  —  ?    Gambier. 

CA8HEF  or  Kasheb,  of  the  Mahomedans  of 
Kashmir,  the  grand£sther  of  Rasyapa,  who  drained 
the  ysUey.    1^  Kashmir. 

CASHEW^  NUT  TREE,  Anacardiumocddentale, 
yields  seyeral  useful  products.  One  edible  part  is 
the  swollen,  pear-shaped  stalk  (peduncle)  which 
supports  the  nut.  The  kernel  also  is  eatable  when 
roasted. 

Cashew  Apple  Oil  is  powerfully  yesicating ;  and 
it  is  obtained  from  the  pericarp  of  the  cashew  apple. 
It  resemUes  in  its  properties  the  acrid  oil  obtained 
from  the  marking  nut,  Semecarpus  anacardium. 

Cashew  Gum.  The  trunk  and  branches,  on  being 
wounded  during  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  yield  a 
transparent  gum  simitor  in  appearance  to  gum- 
arabie,  for  whidi  it  is  a  good  substitute.  This 
ran  is  sub-astringent)  and  is  particularly  fuSapted 
for  QBe  where  the  depredations  of  insects  require 
to  be  guarded  against 

Cashew  Nut. 

Hidjilibadam, 

Cktajoenooten, 

Noix  d'ftcftjoa, 

Aki  juanwo, , 

Gbju,  .     •     .  OUJ.y  HiKDb 
▲cajn, It. 

Cashew  nuts  are  kidney-shaped,  attached  to  the 
under  part  of  the  fruit ;  they  are  articles  of  food, 
and  an  ingredient  in  chocolate. 

Cashew  Nut  OIL 
Xajnkattl,.    .    .  Hnro.  |  Mvata msmidi Mua,  TiL. 
JftuadriMttayyMuwitTikJC.  | 

A  Kght  yellow,  sweet-tasted,  and  edible  oil 
obtained  from  tbe  nut  of  this  tvee  by  foaiting.    It 


BiNO. 
DCT, 

.  Fb. 
Gn. 


Jambn-monat,  . 
Nozei  d*aoajn,  . 
Nae«es  d^acaju, . 
MimdriKotte, 


Mal. 

Port. 

.  Sp. 

Tam. 


Monta  raunidi  ritta,  Tsu 


is  in  eyery  respect  equal,  if  noi  indeed  superior, 
to  either  oliye  or  almond  oil.  It  is  yery  seldom 
prepared,  the  nuts  being  used  as  a  table  fruit. — 
Jf.  E.  J,  R.    See  Gum ;  Oil ;  Resin. 

CA8HGAR,  Khoten,  Turfan,  and  Tarkand, 
according  to  Lassen,  the  old  original  inhabitants 
of  these  plac6S,and  of  the  adjacent  highlands^are  the 
Tajak,  who  speak  Persian,  and  are  all  agricalturists. 
The  Swedish  chronicles  bring  the  Swedes  from 
Cashgar,  ahd  the  affinity  liwtween  the  Saxon 
language  and  Kapchak  is  great.— ^uiuen ;  Tod. 
See  Kashgar. 

CASHMERE.  The  Cashmere  territory  at  present 
comprehends  Jammu,  Cashmere,  Kishtwar,  Zang- 
skar,  Ladakh,  and  Balti  A  dironide  exists  which 
was  composed  in  A.i>.  1125,  but  giyes  a  general 
hiBtoricat  account  of  Cashmere  from  B.c.  1182. 
The  Abissares  chief,  who  with  rich  presents  con- 
ciliated Alexander  as  he  approached  the  Indus,  is 
supposed  to  have  ruled  about  Cashmere.  The 
rajas  of  Cashmere  of  the  line  of  Knru  in  the 
Lunar  race,  were  worshippers  of  the  Naga  or 
Snake.  The  early  chronology  of  Cashmere  is  full 
of  doubts,  though  ProfesdcNr  Wilson,  Captain 
Troyer,  and  Major  Cunningham  all  ooincioe  in 
regard  to  the  pr<^T  period  of  the  initial  date  of 
the  Naga  dynasty.  Vie  line  is  taken  from  the 
raja  Tarangini,  which  commences  with  an  account 
of  the  desiccation  of  the  yalley  by  Kasyapa  muni, 
supposed  to  allude  to  the  Deluge.  Cashmere  was 
colonised  by  Kasyapa  B.a  2666.  There  were  many 
dynasties  of  Csshmere— kings  of  the  Kaurava  race, 
1266  years,  with  one  of  whom,  Gonerda,  authentic 
history  commenced  in  B.C.  2448.  Lava,  in  1709 
B.C.,  was  the  Loo  of  Mahomedan  historians. 

Snrendra,  B.a  1600,  was  contemporary  of  Bahman  of 
Persia. 

The  Qonardiya  dynasty,  1013  years,  or  878  yean  after 
adiostmeiit. 

The  Adi^  dynaify,  192  years. 

The  Gonerdiya  Une  restored,  592  years,  or  433 
adjusted. 

The  Naga  or  Karkota  dynasty,  260  years  5  months. 

Tbe  Utpal  dynasty,  84  years  5  months. 

The  Bhota  dynasty. 

The  Mahomedan  kings. 

Cashmere  was  annexed  to  the  Moghal  empire 
under  Akbar  in  1586  a.d.,  but  it  has  since  been 
ruled  from  Afghanistan  by  the  Durani  and 
Baraksai  chiefs ;  was  taken  from  them  in  1819  by 
Raniit  Singh,  and  is  now  held  by  a  Dogra  Rajput, 
chief  of  Jammu.  After  the  8utlej  campaign,  the 
treaty  of  Lahore,  dated  9th  March  1846,  left  the 
British  Govemment  in  possession  of  the  country, 
liill  and  plain,  between  the  riyers  Beas  and  Sutlej, 
and  of  the  hill  country  between  the  Beas  and  the 
Indus,  including  the  proyinces  of  Cashmere  and 
Hacaia.  The  British  Gk)yemm^t  conferred  on 
raja  Gulab  Singh,  territories  on  the  hills,  and 
recognised  his  independence.  Gulab  Sing^  "began 
life  as  a  horseman  in  a  troop  commanded  by 
jemadar  Khooshal  Smgfa,  then  the  &yonrite 
chamberlain  of  Ranjit  Singh.  He  soon  raised 
himself  to  an  independent  command,. in  which  he 
distinguished  himself  by  making  prisoner  Agur 
Khan,  chief  of  Rajaori.  For  this  service  the 
principality  of  Jammu  was  conferred  on  his 
family,  and  Gulab  Singh  took  up  his  residence  in 
Jammu,  whence  he  soon  extended  his  authority 
over  his  Bajput  neighbours,  and  eventually  into 
Ladakh.  He  took  an  important  part  in  the  nego^ 
tiations  which  followed  the  battle  of  Sobraon.    A 
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separate  treaty  (No.  cxxiv.)  waa  oondaded  with 
him  at  Amritear  on  16th  March  1846,  which  pat 
him  in  posaesBioQ  of  all  the  hill  coantrj  and  its 
dependencies  between  the  Indus  and  the  Ravi, 
inclading  Cbamba,  and  excluding  Lahoul,  on 
payment  of  75  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  in  exchange 
for  the  Cis-Ravi  portion  of  Chamba.  By  a  sub- 
sequent arrangement  in  1847,  Chamba  came  again 
entirely  under  the  British  GoYemment.  In  lb57, 
maharaja  Gulab  Singh  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Runbir  Siugh,  to  whom  the  right  of 
adoption  was  guaranteed  to  the  maharaja  by  a 
Bunnud. 

The  general  level  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere  is 
about  5500  feet  above  the  sea,  but  at  the  Waler 
lake  and  gardens  of  Srinuggur  is  only  5146  feet, 
in  lat  34°  46'  and  long.  74^  48'. 

Cashmere  has  always  been  subject  to  earth- 
quakes.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  profess 
Mahomedanisin ;  but  they  are  of  Aryan  descent,  of 
the  Hindu  stock,  and  all  classes  are  remariuible  for 
their  physical  aymmetiy.  The  chief  town,  Srinug- 
gur, on  both  banks  of  the  Jhelum,  has  40,000 
people.  Islamabad,  on  the  Jhelum,  is  a  seat  of 
the  shawl  nuuiufacture.  The  fruits  which  attain 
maturity  are  the  apple,  pear,  quince,  peach,  apricot, 
plum,  almond,  pomegrana4;e,  mulberiy,  walnut, 
hazel  nut,  pistachio,  and  melon.  The  'gilas' 
cherry  is  indigenous,  and  is  cultivated  in  orchards, 
llie  bullace,  Prunus  insititia,  is  found  nowhere  else 
in  a  wild  state.  The  vine  iff  extensively  cultivated. 
In  1878-79  the  British  Indian  trade  with  Cash- 
mere amounted  to  Rs.  81,61,)^,  viz.  imports, 
Rs.  55,85,869,  and  exports,  Rs.  25,75,800.— 
Elphin.  Caubul^  p.  506 ;  Prinsep^s  AntiquUies,  by 
Thomas;  Ckghomy  Panjab  Report^  p.  171 ;  Aitche- 
sofCs  Treaties^  etc, 

CASHMERE,  a  verr  beautiful  woollen  fabric, 
formerly  manufactured  solely  in  the  kingdom  of 
Cashmere,  but  now  in  other  towns,  in  the  form 
of  shawls,  coats,  scarfs.  The  manufacture  of  Cash- 
mere shawls  was  long  peculiar  to  that  province. 
Formerly  the  shawls  were  exquisitely  wovm,  with 
unrivalled  degauce  and  chaateness  of  design, 
softness  and  finish  in  quality,  arrangement  of 
colours  and  use  of  dyes,  which  the  finest  Paisley 
and  French  shawls  did  not  approach.  The  exqui- 
site shawls  of  Cashmere  become  rarer  and  rarer 
every  year,  and  their  place  has  been  usurped  bv 
hand-embroidered  fabrics  of  lower  value,  with 
more  showy  and  more  vulgar  patterns.  In  the 
Panjab  and  in  Dehli,  of  late  years,  workmen 
have  commenced  to  embroider  Cashmere  cloths 
and  net  with  floss  silk  and  braid,  but  solely  for 
sale  to  Europeans,  who  wear  them  as  tunics, 
jadcets,  scarfs,  and  the  like.  In  the  hand- worked 
Cashmere  shawls,  as  also  in  the  Dehli  work,  wooden 
needles  of  hard  wood  are  used,  slightly  chaned, 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  needle  to  receive 
the  ^am.  Cashmere  weavers  haye  settled  at 
Amntsarand  Jellalpur  and  other  places,  and  have 
flourished.  The  great  Panjab  mart  for  Cashmere 
is  Amritsar.  The  largest  import  is  of  pashmina 
goods,  consisting  of  shawls,  needle-worked  goods 
(amlikar),  embroidered  ohqgas,  etc.,  and  plain 
pashmina  dotL-^Jf .  E,  J,  R. ;  Dr,  Watmm,  See 
Shawls ;  Wool 

CASI,  the  .Hindu  name  of  Benares,  a  city 
which  lies  in  25"*  18'  31"  of  N.  Ut,  and  according 
to  Hindu  geography,  4"^  37'  £.  of  Lftnca.  See 
Benares. 
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CASPIAN  SEA,  a  laige  salt-water  inland  m 
of  Central  Asia,  lying  between  lat.  SjS^  55'  and 
47°  80'  N.,  and  long.  46^  48'  and  55°  25'  E.,  780 
miles  long,  150  to  270  miles  broad,  with  an  area 
of  140,0^  square  miles.  The  chief  affluents  are 
the  Atrak,  Gnrgan,  Kizl-Ozan,  Kuma,  Kur- 
Terek,  Ural,  and  Volga ;  but  there  are  nearly  a 
hundred  torrents  besides.  It  has  no  outlets  and 
no  tides.  It  has  valuable  fisheries  of  stuigeon 
and  other  large  fish ;  sterlet,  poipoise,  perch.  It 
has  twice  been  surveyed,  and  once  declared  to  be 
81*4  feet  below  the  Black  Sea,  but  at  another  time 
only  38^  feel  It  is  known  to  the  Mahomedans 
as  the  Daria-i-Kulzum,  also  Daria-i-Hasleta  Khan, 
and  Daria  Khizr,  and  by  the  Armenians  as  the 
Siif ,  by  the  Georgians  Sgwa,  and  by  the  RussiaoB 
Guidenskoi.  According  to  Strabo  (lib.  xL),  all 
the  tribes  east  of  the  Caspian  were  called  Scythic. 
The  Dah»  were  next  the  sea ;  the  MasSa-getse  and 
Sac»  more  eastward ;  but  every  tribe  had  a  par- 
ticular name.  All  were  nonuuiic;  but  of  these 
nomades  the  best  known  are  the  Asi,  the  Pasiani, 
Tachari,  Saccarandi,  who  took  Bactria  from  the 
Greeks.  The  Sacn  made  irruptions  in  Asia,  similar 
to  those  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  posseesed  them- 
selves of  Bactria  and  the  best  district  of  Armenia, 
called  after  them  Sacasense. 

The  whole  of  the  N.  part  of  the  barren  high- 
lands on  the  E.  coast  is  inhabited  by  Kirghix 
Kazzaks,  that  to  the  S.  by  the  Turkoman  and 
Khivali,  all  of  them  in  tents,  carrying  on  the 
coasting  trade.  About  80  ships,  called  shootes 
(Razchiva,  Aslam),  trade  from  port  to  port.  The 
waters  give  employment  to  about  10,(K)0  fisher- 
men ;  yield  abundance  of  fish,  classed  as  red  Jtak, 
which  includes  the  beluga,  sevringa,  and  sturgeon, 
yielding  isinglass,  and  n^de  into  caviare ;  white Jish^ 
such  as  the  salmon  trout,  bastard  beluga,  sterlet, 
carp  or  sasan,  soudak,  and  silure ;  the  third  doss 
have  the  general  names  dustia  and  ribaor  kooaya. 
The  stnigeoDi  fishery  alone  yields  2,000,000  roubles 
annually.  The  take  in  1828  was  43,038  sturgeons, 
653,164  sevringa,  23,069  beluga,  also  8335  soudak, 
and  98,584  s^ls.  Canals  connect  this  sea  with 
the  Baltic 

The  first  attemnt  to  open  a  trade  route  from  the 
Caspian  eastward  was  made  by  Antony  Jenkin- 
son,  Queen  Elizabeth's  envov  *to  Shah  Tamasp 
of  Persia.    In  1557  he  travelled  through  Russia 
to  Bokhara,  returning  bv  the  Caspian  and  the 
Volga  in   1560.    From  the  king  of  Shirran  he 
obtained  leave  to  establish  a  factory  at  that  place. 
In  157Q  Christopher  Burroughs  traded  in  a  ship 
of  his  own  building  across  the  Caspian  to  Baku, 
but  the  ship  got  stranded  in  the  ice,  and  his  cargo 
of  raw  silk  was  carried  in  a  boat  to  Astracan. 
After  160  years,  in  1738,  Mr.  John  Elton,  who 
had  been  employed  by  the  Russians  on  the  Oren- 
burg frontier,  sailed  from  Astraisah  with  a  cargo 
of  go(^  for  the  Pessiaa  mart^et^    He  reached 
Enzeli^  the  port  of  Resht,  in  May  1739,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  Resht  itsdf,  exchanged  his  English 
broaddoth  for  raw  silk.    He  got  leaye  to  trade  in 
Persia,  and  to  plant  a  factory  at  Meshed,  with  a 
branch  at  Resht    Returning  to  Persia  with  a  large 
cargo  of  broadcloth,  he  entered  the  servioe  of 
Nadir  Shah,  and  undertook  to  build  for  him  a 
fleet  capable  of  protecting  the  Persian  shcwee  of 
the  Caspian.    The  Averse^  carrying  twenty  three- 
pounders,  was  the  first-fruits  of  Elton's  energy 
andreaouroefolnesB.  But  Russian  jealomybKNight 
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the  new-bom  English  trade  in  the  Caspian  to  an 
untnnely  aid  in  1746.  Two  English  yessels  had 
to  be  sold  at  a  great  loss  to  Russian  merchants  in 
Astracan,  and  soon  afterwards  Elton  himself  was 
mordered  in  Ghilan  daring  the  anarchy  which 
followed  on  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah  in  1747. 
Among  those  who  had  embarked  in  the  Caspian 
trade,  was  Jonas  Hanway,  who  fell  on  one 
occasion  into  the  hands  of  the  Kajar  cbief, 
Mohammad  Husain,  ancestor  of  the  present  Shah 
of  Persia.  He  escaped  with  the  loss  of  his  pro- 
perty in  Astiabad,  and  obtained  from  Nadir  Shah 
an  order  for  the  payment  of  all  his  losses.  But 
Hanway  soon  went  home,  to  write  a  charming 
aocoont  of  his  travels  and  a  life  of  Nadir  Shah. 
Bj  the  treaty  of  Gulistan  between  Russia  and 
Persia  in  1813,  no  Persian  man-of-war  was 
thenceforth  allowed  to  navigate  the  Caspian. 

CASSA-CASSA.    Tbl.    Poppy-seed. 

CASSAREEP,  the  concentrated  juice  of  the 
bitter  cassava,  forms  the  basis  of  the  West  India 
diah  pepper-pot.  Meat  placed  in  it  is  preserved 
longer  than  by  any  other  process  of  cooking. 

CASSAVA.  The  sweet  cassava  is  Maiiihot 
aipi,  PohL  The  bitter  cassava,  or  tapioca  plant, 
is  M.  ntilissima,  PohL 

Cassava  floor  or  meal,  from  which  Cassava 
bread  is  made,  is  obtained  from  the  M.  aipi,  the 
sweet  Cassava,  the  Jatropha  manihot,  Lintu,  by 
grating  the  root,  expressing  the  joice  by  pressure, 
and  then  drying  the  residual  cake  and  pounding. 
It  is  caUed  Moussache  by  the  French. 

Cassava  starch,  called  also  Tf4>ioca,  is  prepared 
from  the  starch  of  M.  utilissiroa,  the  bitter  Cas- 
sava, by  washing  and  granulatiog  on  hot  plates, 
by  which  the  concretions  are  formed,  as  seen  in 
commerce. — Hogg;  Birdwood;  Von  MutUer, 

C A3SAWA  OIL  of  Mouhnein.  Out  of  this  oil 
dammeris  made,  and  a  kind  of  torch,  used  by  the 
poor  chisses  instead  of  a  lamp. — Local  Committee. 

CASSIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natoral  order  Fabaceso  of  Lindley;  24  species 
belonjpr  to  the  East  Indies,  and  35  have  been  grown 
near  Calcatta.  Important  products  are  obtained 
from  species  of  this  genus.  Dr.  Royle  was  unable 
to  distinguish  the  three  kinds  Of  senna  from  C. 
elongata,  C.  lanceolata,  and  0.  acutifolia,  and 
these  were  all  included  by  him  in  his  C.  offi- 
cinalis. 

CASSIA  ABSUS.    Linn. 

Senna  abtns,  Boxb,  Ft,  Ind, 
Hnb-ns-Soiidan,     .  Arab. 


Kaahmi  sork, 
Cfayehm, 


Ghusmigah,  .  .  .  PSBS. 
Choun,  ....  SiND. 
Avaraipattai,  .  .  Tav. 
Chukaddi  patto,  .  TsL. 
Bn-tora,    ....  SiNO. 


Egypt. 
.  Ob. 
Cbakaoo  (wed),  •  HliiD. 
diiiniiak,     .    •    .   Pbbs. 

This  small  biennial  or  triennial  shrub  is  extremely 
common ;  the  powdered  seeds  are  used  as  an  appli- 
cation in  cases  of  chronic  ophthalmia. — Royle. 

CASSIA  ACUTIFOLIA.  DeUlle,  Esen.,  Eherm. 
0.  lanceolata,  Forak. 
Bombay  eenna.  |  Suna  mukhi,    •    .  Hind. 

This  grows  in  Arabia  and  N.  Africa.  Dr.  Rovle 
lemarka  that  C.  elongata,  C.  lanceoUta,  and  this 
plant  seem  the  same.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  observes 
that  this  species  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  senna 
oonsnmed  far  medicinal  purposes  in  Europe,  and 
called  Tinnevelly  and  Alexandrian.  It  is  much 
•dolterated  with  the  leaves  of  Cynanchum  argbel, 
Tei^rosia  apoUinea,  and  Coriaria  myrtif olia. 


CASSIA  ALATA.    Linn,  W.  and  A.,  W.  L 


0.  herpetica,  Jacq. 


G'ling- 

Dwipagnstia, 
iiftgatf 


gang. 


Malay. 

Sanbk. 

•  Tam. 

•  Teu 


Senna  aUia,  iiox6.,  Boylt. 

0.  braoteata,  Linn. 

Sin  bo  me-dsa-lj,  .  Bubm. 

Mai  za  lee  gyee,    .      „ 

Velaiti  agati,    .    .    DuK. 

Bingworm  ahrab,  .     £no.    Simiagati, 

Winged  eaaiia,      .        „       SimaaTiai, 

Diomardan,    .    .   Hikd.    Metta  tamara, 

It  is  a  stunted  shrub,  pretty  only  when  in 
gaudy  yeUow  flower.  The  fresh  leaves,  bruised 
and  mixed  with  lime-juice,  are  valuable  in  ring- 
worm. The  fresh  leaves,  bruised  and  rubb«l 
upon  the  eruption,  in  many  cases  remove  it.  The 
whole  plant  is  used  by  the  Tamils  as  a  remedy  in 
venereal,  in  poisoned  bites,  and  as  a  general  tonic. 
An  ointment  prepared  from  its  fresh  leaves  is 
almost  a  specific  in  ringwonn. — Beng,  Phar. 

CASSIA  ANGUSTIFOLIA,  VahL,  of  N.  Africa 
and  S.W.  Asia,  perennial,  but  ako  cultivated. 
Yields  the  Mecca,  Uie  Bombay,  and  some  of  the 
Tinnevelly  senna. — Mueller. 

CASSIA  AURICULATA.  X.,  Roxh.,  W.  and  A . 
Senna  anrienlata,  Roaeb. 


TBSgayree,  .  .  .  Gav, 
Matura  tea  tree,  Eno.  ?  ? 
Tarwar,  ....  Hum. 
Mayhari, .    .    .     Sanbk. 


Talopodo,      •    •  Sanbic. 

Banna  wara,      .  SuffQH. 

Avarai  maram,  •  .    Tax. 

Tangedu  ohettu,  .    Tel. 


Grows  abundantly  in  the  sterile  tracts  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Dekhan. 
In  China  the  bark  is  used  for  tanning,  and  the 
stems  to  make  native  tooth-brushes;  with  the 
bark  a  soft  and  durable  leather  may  be  turned 
out  It  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  indigenous 
astringents  of  Southern  India  for  this  purpose. 
All  parts  of  the  plant  have  much  astnngency, 
and  seem  to  possess  no  other  property.  In  the 
south  of  Ceylon  its  leaves  are  infused  as  a  substi- 
tnte  for  tea.  In  China  it  is  eaten  as  a  vegetable. 
Its  twigs  are  held  in  the  hand,  or  applied  to  the 
head,  for  the  coolness  they  impart— 0*iSA.  p. 
309. 

CASSIA  BERRIES,  or  Dalchini  berries,  are 
produced  in  the  Nuggur  districts  of  Mysore  from 
the  same  plant  as  the  cassia  buds.  The  berries 
are  an  article  of  trade  in  the  Nuggur  division  of 
Mysore.— Z>r.  /.  Kirkpatrick;  Rohde,  MSS. 

CASSIA  BICAPSULARIS.    Linn. 
Senna  bioapsularis,  Roxb,    \  Six-leaved  oajsia,    .  Bng. 

A  shrub  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America, 
domesticated  in  India. 

CASSIA  BUDS. 
Ewei-tue,    .    .    •    Chut. 
EaBielblumen, .    •     Dur. 
NagkeMur,  .    .    •     Guj. 
Tejpat-ka-phul,    .  Hind. 


Flos  lanri  cassis, 
Flores  de  cassia, 
Simasa-pu,    .    . 
Nagesh-aln,  .    . 


Lat. 

POBT. 

,   Tav. 

Tbl. 


Cassia  buds  are  the  immature  fruits  of  a  species 
of  cassia  or  Cinnamomum,  a  native  of  Cochin- 
Chioa ;  and  an  inferior  kind  of  cassia  buds,  known 
as  Lavunga-pu,  is  found  in  Malabar.  The  genera 
or  species  that  afford  it  are  as  yet  undetermined. 
The  cassia  buds  of  China,  Yueh-Kwei-tsze,  are 
said  to  be  the  immature  flowers  of  Cinnamomum 
Malabathrum  and  of  C.  aromaticum.  They  are 
collected  in  Kiang-nan  and  Cheh-kiang  and 
Kwang-si,  and  are  used  as  a  spice.  They  are 
racked  with  the  bark,  and  exported  to  India  and 
Europe.  Cassia  buds  are  now  being  largely  ex- 
ported from  the  western  coast  of  India.  It  is  a 
spice  growing  in  favour,  but  still  less  known  than 
it  deserves.  —  Simmonds;  M.  E.  J.  R- ;  Cleg- 
horn^ 
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CASSIA  ELONGATA. 


CASSIA  LIGNEA. 


CASSIA  ELONGATA.    Lam,,  Lisane, 
C.  lanceolata,  Rople.  I  0.  ■enna,  Boxb.,  H.  B, 

C.  officlDalb,  Gcertn. ,  Roxb,  |  Senna  offieinaliB,Jt.  FLInd. 
aunamnkhi,    .    .    Arab.,  Hind. 

This  fienna  plant,  or  Tinnevelly  senna,  is  found 
in  tnai)y  parts  of  India;  and  the  general  opinion 
is  that  .the  plant  is  indigenous,  but  others  believe 
it  to  be  only  naturalized,  and  are  ol  opinion  that 
tills  is  identical  with  the  Cassia  lanceolata  of 
Fonkal.  Dr.  Royle  cultiyated  this  plant  at  Saha- 
runpur.  Dr.  Gibson  near  Poona,  Dr.  Wight  near 
Madras,  Mr.  Hughes  near  Tiuneyelly,  and  Dr. 
Burns  noticed  it  near  Kaira.  The  plants  in  these 
situations  yield  a  drug  quite  equal  in  value  to  the 
best  senna.  Dr.  Royle  remarks  that  C.  elongala, 
C.  lanceolata,  and  C.  acutifolia  seem  the  same. 

The  senna  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  several 
plants,  yiz. ; — 

1.  Cassia  officinalis,  called  Bombay  senna,  also 
Suna  mnkbi. 

CaMia  lanceolata,  ForahaL  I  Semus  M«oob  Lohaj»» 
p.  medica,  „        |     ForahaL 

Cultivated  in  Arabia  and  Northern  India. 

The  three  following  plants,  a,  .5,.c,  seem  the 
same,  viz. : — 

(a)  Cassia  elongata,  Indian  senna,-  Tinnevelly 
'  senna. 


Cania  officinalis,  GtxHn, 
Nelapoona,     .    .    .  Tav. 
Nelataogedu,     •    .    ,, 


Cassia  lanceolata,  Boyle, 
Sona-pat,      .    .    .  Bbno 
Bunamokhi,  Nila- 

reri,      ....    Tam. 

Cultivated  by  Dr.  Royle  at  Saharunpur,  Dr. 
Gibson  near  Poona,  Dr.  Wight  near  Madras,  Mr. 
Hughes  near  TinneveUy,  and  noticed  by  Dr. 
Bums  near  Kaira. 

(b)  Cassia  lanceolata,  i4ffcror,  Alexandrian  senna. 
C.  acutifolia,  ffeyne,  Ifeea^  Ebtr, 

This  grows  in  the  valley  of  the  desert  south  of 
Syene. 

{c)  Cassia  acutifolia,   DeliUe,  Eaeu,,    Eherm.^ 
Bombay  senna.   Grows  in  Arabia  and  Africa. 

2.  Cassia  ovata,  Merat. 
Cassia  JSthiopica,  Oui-     \     Senna  of  Tripoli 

bourt,  I     Sene  de  TripoU. 

Grows  in  Nubia  and  Fezzan. 

8.  Cassia  ForskaliL 
0.luioool&ia^For$k.,Idnd.i  \  0.  ligustrina,  Batka, 
Suna,     .     .    A&ab. 

Grows  in  the  valley  of  Fatme. 

4.  Cassia  obovata,  Colladon,  O'Sh  p.  306. 

CASSIA  FLORIDA.     VahL,  W,  and  A, 
Senna  Sumatrana,  BoaA.  FU  Ind.  ii  p.  347. 
Mny-zA-lee,  .    .    .  Burm.  I  Manje  konne,      .    .  Tam. 
Waa,  ....      Singh.  |  •    • 

This  middling-sized  tree  is  c6mmon  in  a  wild 
state  in  the  jungles  quite  at  the  south  of  the 
Madras  Presidency  and  in  Ceylon,  also  as  a 
planted  tree  in  avenues,  topes,  gardens,  etc.  It  is 
of  rapid  growth,  and  ornamental  The  trunk  is 
pretty  straight,  and  covered  with  olive-coloured 
bark.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour, 
sometimes  beautifully  marked  with  irregular  black 
strei^,  close-grained,  hard,  and  durable,  but  not 
stiff ;  works  kindly,  with  a  smooth  surface,  and 
stands  a  good  polish.  A  cubic  foot  unseasoned 
weighs  68  to  70  lbs.,  and  when  seasoned,  58  lbs. ; 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  *928.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  furniture,  but  seems  to  be  little  known  or 
used  in  the  Madi'as  Presidency.  In  Burma  it  is 
used  for  mallets,  helves,  and  walking-sticks.  In 
Ceylon  it  is  princiiDally  used  for  fuel  for  the 
locomotives ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  as  good  caloric 


powers  as  any  wood  known  in  the  island. — Drs, 
Brandis  and  Mason ;  Colonel  Beddome,  M,  Syiv. 

CASSIA  FORSKALIL 
C.  lanceolata,  Lind.  \  G.  ligostrina,  BoUol 

Suna,    .    .    Arab. 

Grows  in  the  valley  of  Fatme. 

CASSIA  GLAUCA.     Z.,  Lam.,  W.  and  A. 
G.  SurattensiB,  Burm,  I  G.  coneophylla,  Koen, 

G.  aulphnrea,  De  Cand,         Senna  aroorea,  Fan  iZA^ecIf, 
G.  arboreaoena,  Vahl,  |     Boxb, 

Wellia  tagara,    .  Malsal.  j  KondatantepachettQ,Tn.. 

A  small  tree  with  large  sulphur-yellow  flowers ; 
grows  in  Burma,  Coromandel,  and  Malabar  cossts. 
Its  bark,  mixed  with  sugar  and  water,  is  given  in 
diabetes;  and  its  bark  and  leaves,  mixed  with 
cumin  seed,  sugar  and  milk,  in  virulent  gonor- 
rhoea. 

CASSIA  LANCEOLATA.  Bmf!e.  Alexandrian 
senna. 
G.  elongata,  Lam,,  Lisane.    G.  acutifolia,  Heyne,  Neea^ 


Sana,  .    . 
Sona-pat, 
Sana  makhi. 


Arab. 

BiNO. 

.  Hind. 


Eberm, 
Nilaverif .    . 
Nelapoonay . 
Nela  Tangedo, . 


Tam. 

This  grows  in  the  valleys  of  the  desert  south  of 
Syene.  But  Dr.  Royle  remarks  that  C.  acutifolia, 
C.  elongata,  and  this  seem  the  same,  and  he 
describes  them  all  as  Cassia  officinalis. 

CASSIA  LEAVES,  Kwei-yeh  of  China,  are 
obtained  from  Cinnamomum  nitidum,  C.  iners,  C. 
tamala,  and  other  species.  These  were  formerly 
esteemed  as  sudoriiio  and  stomachic  medidnea, 
and  sent  from  Cbina  to  Europe  under  the  names 
of  Folia  malabathri  or  TamaUpathri,  and  are 
said  to  be  still  used  in  China  and  Ceylon,  along 
with  the  twigs  (Kwei  Chi,  also  Liu  Kwei  of  the 
Chinese),  in  distillation,  to  form  an  oil  resembling 
that  of  doves,  and  known  in  the  market  as  Oleum 
malabathri  or  Oleum  cinnamomi  foliorum.  The 
Chineae  bruise  the  leaves  of  the  cinnamon  tree, 
and  use  them  along  with  warm  water  to  wash  their 
long  black  hair. — Smith. 

CASSIA  LIGNEA.    Cassia  bark. 


Selikeh,  .  •  .  •  Abab. 
Ngtt-si,  ....  BuBM. 
Kwei-pi, ....  Ghin. 
Moedercaneel,  .  .  Dur. 
Hout'Kaasie,  .  .  „ 
Oaaee  en  hois,  .  .  .  Fe. 
Kaaaien  rinile,  .  .  Gkb. 
Dalchini ;  Tej,  .  .  Hind. 
Kidda ;  Kiiramon,  Heb. 
Gaasiglina,  ....  It. 
Sotyu  manii  china,  Mai^at. 
Cassia,   an  aromatic 


Kahu-legi,  •  • 
Hayanga,  .  . 
Singrowla.  .  . 
Gassia  lenliosa, 
Twaeha?.  .  . 
Tamala  patra,  . 
Mukalla,.  .  . 
Dawul  Kumnda, 
Gania  lenosa,  . 
Lawaoga  pattai, 


Malay. 

Malkal. 
Nepal. 

.     PORT- 

.  Sakbk. 

.  SlMGH. 


Sp. 
Tam. 
Teu 

bark,  is  mentioned  in 
Exodus  XXX.  24,  Fs.  xlv.  8,  and  Ezek.  xxvit.  19, 
under  the  words  kiddah  and  ketdioth.  Dr.  Wight 
was  of  opinion  that  coarse  barks'  of  the  cinnamon 
tree,  which  could  not  be  passed  as  true  dnnamoiL, 
are  classed  afi  cassia.  The  Chinese  cassia  is  from 
Cinnamon  aromaticum,  Neea  ah  Esenb,^  and  G. 
Zeylanicum.  Dr.  Royle  (p.  542^  concurs  as  to 
the  Chinese  cassia  being  one  of  the  producing 
plants,  but  adds  that  there  are  several  distinct 
sources.  *  At  present  this  bark  is  produced  in 
Java,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  in  the  south  of  China, 
and  in  Cochin-China.  Pereira*8  Materia  Medica 
says — 

*  1.  China  Cama-lignea,  sometimes  called  China 
cinnamon,  is  the  best  kind.  It  is  usually  im- 
()orted  from  Singapore,  rarely  from  Canton  directs 
Mr.  Reeves  says  vast  quantities  of  both  cassia  bods 
and  cassia-lignea  are  annually  broaght  to  Canton 
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CASSIA  OBOVATA. 

from  the  ^royinee  of  Kwang-ai,  wboae  priDcipal 
citj  (Kwei*Bin-tu),  literallj  the  city  of  the  forest 
(or  grove)  of  cassia  trees,  derives  its  name  from 
the  forests  of  cassia  around  it. 

*The  Chinese  themselves  use  a  mach  thicker 
hark  (which  they  call  Gan  Kwei-pi),  unfit  for  the 
European  market,  but  they  esteem  it  so  highly  as 
to  pay  nearly  ten  dollars  per  pound  for  it.  A  very 
fine  quality  is  occasionaUy  met  with,  and  com- 
mands the  enormous  price  of  100  dollars  per  caUy 
(one  pound  and  three-quarters).  A  specimen  of 
it  furnished  by  Mr.  Reeves  is  straight,  semi- 
I  cylindrical,  eleven  inches  long,  rather  more  than 
'  an  inch  wide,  and  about  one-sixth  or  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  thick.  Externally  it  is  warted,  and 
covered  with  crustaoeoua  lichens.  Internally  it 
is  deep  brown ;  its  odour  and  flavour  are  those 
of  cassia.  Mr.  Beeves  also  mentioned  that  the 
best  cassia-lignea  is  cut  in  the  third  or  fourth 
moon,  the  second  sort  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
moon. 

*2.  Malabar  Cama-U^nea  is  brought  from 
Bombay ;  it  is  thicker  and  coarser  than  that  of 
China,  and  is  more  subject  to  foul-packing; 
hence  each  handle  requires  a  separate  inspection. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  coarse  cinnamon,  for  Dr. 
Wight  states  that  the  bark  of  the  older  branches 
of  the  genuine  cinnamon  plant  is  exported  from 
the  Malabar  coast  as  cassia. 

'.3.  Manilla  Cama-lignea  is  usually  sold  in 
bond  for  continental  consumption.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  sam^e  of  bark  ticketed  *'  Cassia  vera  from 
Manilla,'  the  epidermis  from  which  was  imper- 
fectly removed. 

^  4.  Mauritius  Cassia-Ugnea  is  occasionally  met 
with.' 

The  Kwei-pi,  Juh-Kwei,  Kwan-Kwei,  and 
Tung-Kwei  of  China  are  the  products  of  species 
of  C^uiamomum.  The  Juh-Kwei,  or  fleshy  cassia, 
is  exceedingly  pnngent  and  spicy,  and  its  price  is 
quadxuple  that  of  the  Kwei-pi,  or  skinny  cassia. — 
A^yie,  k  542;  Harris,  Nat,  Hist,  of  Bibles  Has- 
Molfs  rood  and  its  Adulterations ;  Smith, 

CASSIA  OBOYATA.    Merat 
Cuna  JMiiopioa,  Out-     I        Senna  of  Tripoli. 

btmtt,  I         Bene  de  TripoU. 

Grows  in  Nnbia  and  Fezsan ;  one  of  the  species 
yIeldiDg  the  senna  of  commerce. 

CASSIA  OBTUSA.  Roxh.,  W.  and  A,,  W,  Ic. 
Cmmm  obovata.  Wall.  I  Senna  obtuia,  Roxb. 

V:.Burmsani,WaU.,WiffkL\'Se]AtUkg^dvi,    .    .    Tkl. 

It  18  indigenous  in  Mysore,  Egypt,  Suez,  Nubia, 
Sknd  Central  Africa.  The  leaves  furnish  the 
Aleppo  and  Italian  druff.  C.  obtusa  is  common 
on  the  dry  uncultivated  lands  of  Mysore.  Aleppo 
dcnna  has  obovate  very  blunt  leaflets  and  curved 
pods,  with  a  Very  slight  covering  of  down.  The 
fiowers  are  pale  yellow. — CShaughnessy^'p,  307. 

CASSIA  OBTUSIFOLIA. 

OliAkowar,    ,    .    .  HiiiD.  |  Jangli-powar,  ,    .  HiUD. 

^According  to  Dr.  Irvine  (Gen.  Med.  Top.  p. 

t^lX  the  seed  of  this  plant  is  used  in  medicine. 

^iae  plant  is  scarce  about  Ajmir ;  is  prescribed  to 

ae  the  blood,  in  an  entire  state.    When  the 

are  poanded  and  then  swallowed,  vomiting 

produced.    The  leaves  of  the  young  plant  are 

^^«a  as  a  vegetable;  are  also  applied  in  itch 

mm      U  is  very  oomuKm  in  the  Dekhan.    Goats 

pd  sheep  are  fond  of  the  seed ;  one  seer  of  the 

1  eoits  one  pice.— /frine. 


CASSIA  SOPHORA. 

CASSIA  OCCIDENTALia    l.^^W.andA. 
Senna  occidentelis,  Roxb.    I  Ca»ia  fcetida,  Boxb. 
OMsia  gophora,  WaU,  \ 

Kalan,  '.    .    .    .  Burm.  I  Peya  veri,     .    .    .     Tam. 
Pays  vera,    .    .    .    Mal.  |  Kaahaoda,  Kasinda,  Tsu 

Common  in  Bengal ;  smell  very  ofifensive,  used 
in  cutaneous  maUdies,  and  also  aperient.  Box- 
buigh  gives  it  no  native  name.  Mr.  Mason  has 
occasionally  noticed  it  in  Tenasserim,  in  native 
cultivation  for  medicinal  uses.  It  was  originally 
introduced  into  India  from  the  West  Indies. — 
Mason;  O'Sh.^,  309. 

CASSIA  OFFICINALIS.     Gixrtn.,  Royle, 
O.lanoeolata, /'onifc.fiSojf/e.    O.  elongata,  2>m.,  j^(«m«. 
0.  medica,  Mople,  C.  laneeolata,  Rople» 

Smuub  mecti€»  Lohaje,         G.  senna,  Bwsb,,  H,  Buck. 

BoyU,  C.  acutifolia,  Beyne^  Jfees, 

Senna  officinalis,  Boxb,  Eberm,^  IklilU,  Esen. 

Dr.  Royle  remarks  that  C.  elongata,  C.  lanceo- 
lata,  and  C.  acutifolia  seem  the  same  planta  He 
describes  C.  officinalis  as  cultivated  in  Arabia  and 
Northern  India,  and,  with  the  C.  acutifolia,  known 
in  commerce  as  Bombay  senna,  Suna  mukhi. 
The  C.  elongata,  known  as  Tinnevelly  senna,  was 
cultivated  at  Saharunpur,  Poona,  near  Madras, 
near  Tinnevelly  and  Kaita,  and  C.  lanceolata  as 
growing  in  the  valleys  of  the  desert  south  of 
Syene,  and  known  as  the  Alexandrian  senna. 
SeeCaasia^   .  .    . 

CASSIA  OIL,  volatile  ofl  of  cassia  bark. 
Tnj-ka-tel,   .    .    .  Hind.  |  Kulfa-ka-tel  of  Malabab. 

Cassia  bark  yields  a  pale  yellow  volatile  oil,  the 
finer  kind  of  which  differs  but  little  in  its  proper- 
ties from  that  of  cinnamon,  for  which  it  is  gene- 
rally substituted ;  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*071 
(1-095).  The  best  is  manufactured  in  China,  where 
the  wood,  bark,  leaves,  and  oil  are  all  in  request. 
The  cassia  oil  is  rated  at  150  dollars  per  pikul ; 
and  the  trade  in  this  artksle  reached  about  250,000 
dollars  TSimmonds,  p.  396).  When  pure,  its  pale 
wine- yellow  colour  aoes  not  deepen  with  age.  It 
has  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  cassia  odour  and 
taste.  Cassia  oil  is  imported  into  Bombay  from 
China ;  and  in  Sorat  the  oil  is  exraessed  from  both 
China  and  Malabar  cassia.  The  latter  kind,  which 
is  of  a  dirty-brown  colour,  is  chiefly  exported  to 
the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  Zanzibar,  etc., 
under  the  name  of  Kool£a-ka-tel. — Faulkner, 

CASSIA  ROXBURGHII.    D.  C,  W,  and  A. 
0.  emarginata,  Boxb,  |  Ratu-waa,      ,    .    Singh. 

This  is  a  small  or  middling-sized  tree,  very 
common  in  a  wild  state  in  the  South  Arcot, 
Trichinbpoly,  Tanjore,  and  Tinnevelly  districts. 
It  is  extensively  planted  in  gardens  for  ornamental 
purposes,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  most  compounds  at 
Maoras.  When  in  flower  it  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful ;  it  is  also  wild  in  Ceylon.  The  womi  is  close- 
grained,  hud,  and  durable,  works  smoothly,  and 
stands  a  good  polish.  When  fresh  it  is  deep  rose- 
coloured,  but  eventually  turns  reddish-brown.  A 
cabic  foot  unseasoned  weighs  78*80  lbs.,  and  when 
seasoned  63  lbs.;  and  its  specific  gravity  is  1*008. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  articles  of  tumeiy,  such  as 
naves  of  wheels  and  handles  of  instruments. — 
Beddome,  FL  Sylo.  p.  180. 

CASSIA  SOPHORA.    Linn.,  W.  and  A. 
0.  escnlen  ta,  Am^  tn  £ /.  AT. 
C.  purpurea,  „  „ 

O.  torota,  Cav. 
0.  Indioa,  Foir, 


0.  Coromandelian&f  Jacq, 
O.  BophoroideB,  Oollad. 
Senna  sophora,  Boxb. 
S.  escolenta,  Boxh.,  B/ueds. 
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CASSIA  SUMATRANA. 


CASTE. 


Kalkasandft,     •    •  BiNO. 
Kalkashinda,     .    •      „ 
Hound -podded  cassia,  Eno. 
Brihatchitra,     .     .  HiND. 
Ponam  tagera,  .   Maleal. 


Soama  mayharie,  .  Sans. 

Punaveri,     .    .    •  Tam. 

Kasamardakamu,  .  Tkl. 

Paidi  tangeda, .    •  „ 
Nati  kasinda. 


Grows  in  Bengal,  Assam,  CeyloD,  Malay  Penin- 
sula, Peninsula  of  India,  and  Moluccas.  Its 
leaves  are  eaten  in  curries;  bruised,  powdered, 
and  mixed  with  honey,  are  applied  to  ringworm 
and  ulcers.  The  bark  is  given  in  infusion  in 
diabetes. — R.  Brown. 

CASSIA  SUMATRANA.    McClelland, 
Ma-za-lee,    .'    .    .   Burm.  I  Kyee,BuRM.ofMouLHEiV. 
Bombay  blackwood,    Eno.  |  Arremene,  .    .    .  Simoh. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  central  province  of 
Ceylon,  where  a  cubic  foot  of  its  wooci  weighs  57 
lbs.,  and  it  is  said  to  last  50  years.  It  is  there 
used  for  furniture    and  house-building.      It  is 

Elentiful  throughout  the  Hlaine,  Pegu,  and  Toung- 
00  forests,  and  is  very  plentiful  especially  on 
the  Mazalee  Choung,  the  name  of  which  is  derived 
from  this  tree.  It  is  used  in  house-building.  It 
affords  a  very  strong  wood  like  ebony. —Af  CW- 
land;  Mr,  Mendis;  Cal  Cat.  1862. 

CASSIA  TORA.  Linn.  Oval-leaved  fetid 
Cassia  obtusifolia,  JBurm., 

Ind. 
C.  fostida,  Sdlisb. 
C.  galliDaria,  CoUad. 
Knlkul,    ....  Arab. 
Dan-ky-wai,.    •    .  BuRW. 
Kiueh-ming,     .    .   Chin.  | 
Ts'au-kiaeh-ming, .      ,, 
Chakunda,    .    .    .  Hind< 


Seima  tora,  Boxb. 
Cassia  tagara,  Lanu,  not 

Lirm. 
Senna  toraides,  Jtoxb. 
I  Tagara,    .    .    .  Maleal. 
I  Prabanatha, .    •    .  Sansk. 
I  Tukariini,     .    .    .     Tam. 
;  Tagashai;  Tagaray,      „ 
'  Tantepu  chettu»    .      TXL. 
The  seedfr^-Kiueh-ming-tas,    .    .    Chin. 
Common  all  over  the  plains  of  India,  and,  in 
Tenasserim,  it  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  weeds. 
Its  leaves  are  fetid,  mucilaginous,  and  gently 
aperienL    They  are  much  used  for  adulterating 
senna,  and  in  various  external  applications.     The 
seeds,  ground  with  sour  butter-^milk,  are  used 
with  excellent  effect  in  itchy  eruptions ;  and  they 
are  used  in  preparing  a  blue  dye,  generally  fixed 
by  lime-water.    The  root,  rubbed  to  a  pulp  with 
lime-juice,  has  almost  specific  powers  in  the  cure 
of  ringworm. — O'Shaugh.  p.  309 ;  Baxb.  ii.  340. 

CASSIS,  a  genus  of  shells ;  many  species  occur 
in  the  £.  Indies.    C.  rufa,  the  great  red  shield 
shell  of  the  Maldives,  is  brought  as  tribute  to 
Ceylon,  and  Ib  re-exported  to  Italy  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cameos. — Tennent's  Ceylon, 
CASSOWARY  BIRD.    SeeCasuarius;  Emu. 
CASSVTA  FILIFORMIS.     Linn.,  Roxh. 
Calodium  Oochin-Chinetise,  2^r. 
Akashbulli,.    .    .  Beno.   Kottanelle,.    .    .     Tam. 
Akash-wail, .    .  Bombay.    Antara  valU  tige,  .     TfeL. 
Kottan  ka  paat,    .  DcKH.   Nulu  tiga,  Paohi  tige,    „ 
Akatsjabaui,    .  Malbal.       Pane  tiga,      •    .        „ 

The  leaves  are  put  into  butter-milk  as  seasonera, 
and  are  chiefly  in  use  amongst  the  Brahmans  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula. — Ainslie. 

CASTACAIA.  Sansk.  A  division  of  tame 
equal  to  the  t^n^  part  of  a  vicalo. — Warren* 

CASTANEA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Corylaccsc, — C.  Chinensis,  C.  Indica,  C.  Rox- 
burghii,  C.  tribuloides,  and  C.  vesca  inhabiting 
the  colder  parts  of  S.E.  Asia.  Dr.  Mason  says  an 
indigenous  chestnut  tree  grows  in  Burma  on  the 
uplands,  which  yields  abundantly,  and  whose 
fruit  IS  sold  in  the  bazar ;  but  they  will  not  com- 
pare with  the  French  chestnuts,  nor  even  with 
the  American  chincapin.  Two  species  are  culti- 
vated on  the  China  hills.    One  somewhat  like  the 
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Spamsh,  produces  f mitq uite  equal,  if  not  saperior, 
to  Spanisn  chestnut.  The  other  is  a  deliciooB  littlo 
kind,  bearing  fruit  about  the  size  and  fonn  of  the 
common  hi^-nut  Large  quantities  d  both 
kinds  were  procured  by  Fortune,  and  flent  on  to 
India  in  Ward's  cases,  and  many  hundreds  oC 
plants  reached  India.  The  Chinese  chestnut  may 
now  be  considered  naturalized  on  the  bills  of 
India,  and  in  a  few  years  will  no  doubt  make  its 
appearance  in  the  markets  amongst  other  froits.— 
Fortune's  Residence ;  Mason ;  Voigt, 

CASTANEA  INDICA.  Rozb.  Theet  kliya, 
Burmese.  A  tree  of  Nepal  and  the  Himalaya,  of 
Chittagong,  KhasBya,  Rangoon,  Pegu,  and  Tonn- 
ghoo.  The  edible  nut,  Nikiri,  Hind.,  is  compared 
to  indifferent  filberts ;  the  wood  is  red,  and  eqai- 
valent  to  mahogany. — Drs.  Royle^  p.  345,  M'CL^ 
Mason,  Voigt,  p.  276,  O'Sh.  p.  "607. 

CASTANEA  MARTABANICA.    Mason. 
11ieetkhya;^-tha,BuB]r.  I  Nomeof  .    .    .  Tavot. 

This  tree  of  Moulmein  and  Martabon  grows  all 
down  to  the  sea-shore  of  Tenasserim.  The  fruit 
is  eaten  like  chestnuts. — Mason ;  Cat.  Cat.  Ex. 

CASTANEA  TRIBULOIDES.  Lindlty.  Wet- 
theet-kya,  Bttrmese.  A  tree  of  the  Nepal  and 
Khassya  hills,  and  of  Burma. 

CA8TAN0SPERMUM  AUSTRALE.  Moreton 
Bay  chestnut  Has  been  introduced  into  India  from 
Australia.  It  is  of  rapid  growth ;  rises  to  70  to 
100  feet  high.  Its  wood  is  used  for  cask  staves. 
It  is  indigenous  in  Moreton  Bay.  Some  of  its 
pods  are  10  inches  long  and  8  round.  They  con- 
tain several  seeds,  in  size  and  colour  resembling 
horse-chestnuts,  but  in  flavour  between  a  Spaniim 
chestnut  and  a  fresh-opened  bean,  with  a  slight 
degree  of  bitterness.  The  natives  roast  them  and 
soak  them  in  water,  to  prepare  them  for  food. — 
/.  Backhouse,  Visit  to  Moreton  Bay,  Australia. 

CASTE  is  a  term  obtained  from  the  En^sh 
east,  and  that  from  the  Portuguese  or  Spanish 
Casta,  a  breed,  race,  lineage,  or  clasfK.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  separate  sections  of  the  Hindu  races, 
who  now  usually  employ  the  word  Jat  or  Zat, 
meaning  birth  or  descent,  though  the  Sanskrit 
term  \^ima,  meaning  colour,  has  been  in  use 
from  the  most  ancient  times  till  now.  Caste  is 
tlie  first  institution  of  Hindu  society  which  foroes 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  straioger.  Bunaen 
says  that  the  system  of  caste  seems  to  have  be- 
come completely  formed  B.C.  8000,  during  the 
formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Purn;  and,  he 
adds,  was  in  full  force  when  the  Code  of  Mena 
was  composed.  In  the  Yedic  hymns  nothing 
appears  of  a  priesthood,  properly  so  called.  In 
some,  Brahmans  officiate,  but  are  evidently  sub- 
ject to  the  Kshatriya,  as  chaplains  to  the  noblemen. 
The  allusion  to  castes  is  very  vague,  as  when  the 
five  classes  of  beings  are  mentioned,  which  may 
inean  the  four  castes  of  Aryans  and  a  fifth  of  the 
barbarians.  But  there  is  one  hymn  in  the  Yeda, 
known  as  the  Purusha  Sakta,  wkich  representi 
the  Brahman  as  superior,  though  it  does  not 
corren)ond  with  the  i^end  on  that  subject  in  iti 
later  form.  It  is  |^ven  in  Dr.  Hair's  Sanskrit 
Texts  (p.  7),  and  is  a  m^cal  deaeription  of 
existences  from  original  being,  under  the  shnili* 
tude  of  a  sacrifice  or  as  a  mental  sacrifice. 

Sir  Henry  Elliot  says  that  about  the  6th  vd 
7th  centuries  the  divisions  of  castes  were  secular. 
not  religious.  In  former  times,  he  says*  the  four 
classes   existed  equally  amongst    the  Boddhisii 
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and  Hindtn  of  India,  as  they  do  ai  this  day 
amoD^st  the  Bnddhists  of  Ceylon,  and  amongst 
the  Jains  of  the  Peninsala,  in  whose  temples  eyen 
Brahman  priests  may  be  found  officiating. 

A  minute  diYision  of  labour  is  a  rery  marked 
ffeatnie  in  Hindu  eirilisation.  Every  employment 
is  apportioned  to  a  separate  class.  This  minute- 
ness of  appointment  is  generaUy  the  result  of  a  very 
far  advanced  stage  of  society,  but  seems  to  have 
obtsbed  among  the  Hindus  from  very  early  times. 
In  ancient  Hindu  writings,  four  great  divisions 
are  recognised, — the  Brahman,  or  learned;  the 
Ksbatriya,  or  warrior ;  the  Yaisya,  or  merchant ; 
'  and  the  Sudra,  or  labourer, — all  others  being 
Hlilecha.  But  in  practice,  at  the  present  day, 
the  minute  diiferenoes  of  race,  of  native  country, 
of  avocation,  and  of  religion,  are  sufficient  to 
form  differences  of  castes,  in  most  of  which  no 
man  may  lawfully  eat  with  any  individual  of  any 
other  caste,  or  partake  of  food  cooked  by  him,  or 
many  into  another  caste  family ;  but  he  may  be 
Ml  &iend,  his  master,  his  servant,  his  partner. 
Ab  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Aryan  or 
'twice-born*  castes  adhere  most  closely  to  the 
ethnical  principle  of  division ;  the  '  once-born  *  or 
distinctly  non -Aryan  to  the  same  principle,  but 
jKofoandly  modified  by  the  concurrent  principle 
of  employment ;  while  the  mixed  progeny  of  the 
two  are  almost  entirely  classified  in  modem  times 
aeeordlng  to  their  occupation. 

The  Brahmans  are  popularly  divided  into  ten 
great  septs,  according  to  their  locality, — ^five  on 
the  wxttk^  and  five  on  the  south  of  the  Tindhya 
range.  But  the  minor  distinctions  are  innumer- 
able. Thus  the  first  of  the  five  northern  septs, 
the  Saraswata,  in  the  Panjab,  consist  of  469 
claasesL  Mr.  Sherring  enumerates  1886  separate 
Brahmanical  tribes. 

Their  sectarian  religious  views  are  now  also 
aonrces  of  separation.  In  the  physiological 
wonhlp  of  the  Hmdos,  for  instance,  while  two 
rlassffl  of  sectarians,  the  Saiva  and  the  Lingaet, 
voohip  the  form  of  the  Ungam,  another  set  of 
aectarians,  the  Sakta,  worship  the  yoni,  in  ac- 
eardanoe  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Tantras.  The 
Sakta  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Dakshina- 
cliari,  or  right-hand  Sakta,  and  the  Yama  chara, 
or  IdTt-hand  Sakta.  The  right-hand  worship  is 
pmhiic,  and  addreased  to  the  goddesses  usually 
adored,  but  especially  to  the  forms  of  Dnrsa, 
Bbawani,  and  Parvati,  also  to  Lakshmi  and  MfUia 
l^iSLkshmi,  and  others.  But  in  the  worship  of  the 
left-hand  divisions,  the  Tantraka  impersonations 
pf  Dvargfk  as  Deva,  Kali,  Syama,  etc.,  or  a  living 
v^otnan  representing  the  Sakta,  the  worship  is 
itrivate,  and  said  to  be  impure,  and  is  said  to  nave 
be  most  numerous  followers.  The  Yira  Saiva, 
rlao  are  known  as  the  Jangam,  also  as  the  Lingaet 
r-  Linghadari,  from  always  wearing  the  lingam, 
atM.  who  are  very  numerous  in  tiie  Canarese- 
jciVhig  tract,  ought  not^  according  to  the  tenets 
r  Clieir  sect,  to  have  any  caste  distinctions ;  but 
t^y^  are  the  most  bigoted  of  all  the  Hindu  sects, 
i^  thflir  oaste  distinctions  are  those  of  trade  and 
'Creation,  and  are  rigidly  adhered  to.  Among 
^  Jains,  whose  rdigion  oonsists  principally  in 
9  practice  of  austerities,  and  in  avoiding  to 
^CJoy  Ufe,  caste  restrictions  are  not  prescribed ; 
v^^rthekfls  they  too  retain  the  practice  of  caste 
'WtfHODS,  and  the  Sarawak  practise  many  usages 
caXDou  to  other  Hindus. 


The  distinction  of  right  and  left  hand  castes  is 
peculiar  to  the  south  of  India.  It  is  supposed  by 
Professor  Wilson  to  be  of  modem  origin,  and  to 
have  been  introduced  at  Conjeveram  as  a  part  of 
civil  policy  to  divide  the  people  and  destroy  their 
power.  But  Sur  Walter  Elliot  is  of  oinnion  that 
the  separation  into  right  and  left  hand  castes  had 
its  origin  in  the  violent  conversion  of  the  ancient 
races  from  Buddhism  to  Hinduism ;  and  he  has 
been  shown  a  figure  of  Buddha,  which  the  artisan 
caste  worship.  At  present  they  appear  to  wor- 
ship Yisvakarma,  but  the  bulk  seem  to  recognise 
Siva  as  their  supreme  deity.  They  all  bury 
their  dead,  and  in  a  sitting  posture,  like  that  of 
Buddha,  sitting,  with  the  head  of  the  corpse  close 
to  the  surface,  and  looking  to  the  north;  and 
their  dislike  to  Brahmans  is  intense.  In  Southern 
India,  the  goldsmiths  strenuously  resisted  the  rule 
of  the  Brahmans,  and  for  ages  claimed  to  be  the 
true  spiritual  euides,  stvling  themselves  Acharyas, 
*  religious  teachers,'  and  wearing  the  sacred  thread. 
The  Dattas,  a  sept  of  the  Kayasth  or  writer 
caste,  formally  renounced  the  position  assigned  to 
them  in  the  Brahmanical  classifioation  of  Hindu 
society.  They  claimed  to  rank  next  to  the  Brah- 
mans, and  thus  above  all  the  other  castes.  They 
failed;  but  a  native  author  states  that  one  of 
their  body,  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living, 
maintained  his  title,  and  wore  the  sacred  threiul 
of  the  pure  *  twice-born.'  In  the  Peninsula, 
caste  had  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  religion, 
but  related  solely  to  race.  Amongst  the  Tami- 
lian people  the  right  and  left  hand  sections 
appear.  The  Idan-kai  or  Idan-gai  are  the  left- 
hand  caste,  and  the  Yalan-gai  are  the  risht-hand 
caste;  and,  according  to  Professor  Wilson,  the 
names  and  appellations  of  Right-hand  castes  vary 
in  different  parts  of  peninsular  India,  but  are 
usually  supposed  to  be  eighteen  in  number.  He 
names  them — 

1.  Banijaga  or  trader. 

2.  Okhaliga  or  cultivator. 

3.  Jotiphana  or  oil-maker,  emi^loying  one  bollock. 

4.  BangajiviL  dyer  or  calico  pnnter. 

5.  Ladaru,  Mahomedan  traders  and  artificer!. 

6.  Gujerati,  bankers  from  Gajerat. 

7.  Komati,  merchant  shopkeepers  of  the  Vaisja. 

8.  Jaina. 

9.  Kunibar,  ahepherds. 

10.  Kumhar,  potters. 

11.  Agasa,  washermen. 

12.  Besta,  fishermen  employed  as  palanquin-bearers. 

13.  Padma  Shalaysa,  weaver. 

14.  Nainda,  a  barber. 

15.  Upparanu,  a  tank-digger. 

16.  Cmtragara,  a  painter. 

17.  Golla,  a  cowherd. 

18.  Wallia,  or  Pareyan,  or  Paria,  who  is  the  champion 
for  the  right-hand  caste,  as  is  the  Madaga  or  Sakoh  for 
the  left-hand  caste. 

The  Left-hand  castes — 
Edagai;  Edagaikala; 
Sddayai,   .    .    .  Kasn. 

1.  Panchala  or  artisans. 

a.  Kammaramn,  blacksmiths. 

b.  Badage,  carpenters. 

c.  Kansagar,  braders. 

d.  Kallurtiga,  stone-cutters. 

e.  Akasale,  goldsmiths. 

2.  Berisethi,  traders. 

3.  Devangada,  weavers. 

4.  Ganigar,  oil-makers. 

5.  Gollar,  money-carriers. 

6.  Paliwan  and  Palawan,  cultiyators. 

7.  Beda,  hunter,  fowlers. 

8.  Madiga,  tanners,  eurrieia,  and  shoemakers. 


Idangai;  Idam;  Idakai, 

TAlf. 
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: '  The  right  and  tike  left  hand  seotions  are  known 
in  the  Bell&ry  district  as  the  Davachary  and  Dow- 
anga.  Their  enmity  has  been  a  constant  source 
of  anxiety  to  the  police  of  the  Madras  districts. 

The  artisans  intermarry  and  eat  together,  and 
all  wear  the  zonar.  They  claim  to  be  a  prior 
Brahman  race, — and  learned  Europeans  recog- 
nise their  claim.  The  intermarriages  of  castes 
in  ancient  times,  and  the  descendants  of  illegiti- 
mate children,  have  been  known  as  mixed  castes, 
the  Varna  sankra,  to  whom  Menu  allotted  suitable 
avocations.  The  ancient  marriage  code  recognised 
as  lawful,  unions  of  men  of  higher  castes  with 
females  from  any  of  the  lower  ones,  and  their  off- 
spring had  a  quite  different  social  status  from  the 
progeny  of  illicit  concubinage.  In  bygone  times, 
individuals  and  even  races  hare  been  raised  to 
castes  of  higher  rank,  and  others  have  been 
lowered.  There  have  been  occasions  of  rulers 
of  the  Dekhan  and  of  Hindustan  raising  great 
numbers  to  the  rank  of  Brahmans,  others  to  the 
rank  of  Kshatriya;  and  many  of  the  races  now 
ranked  as  Sudra  Hindus  have  been  comparatively 
recent  oonyerts.  Other  instances  are  known  of 
Brahmans  as  individuals  and  dans  being  degraded. 
In  Bengal,  the  Ahir,  Kunbi,  liohar,  Mali,  Tum- 
boli,  Kumar,  Hajam,  and  Kahar  are  considered 
unclean.  The  Veluthaden  of  Travanoore  are  said 
to  be  descendants  of  a  Brahman  who  was  seen  to 
wash  and  starch  a  friend's  doth,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence thrown  out  of  caste.  Cloths  washed  by 
them  are,  however,  received  into  pagodas.  The 
ancestors  of  the  Urila  parisha  Musinmar  of  Tra^- 
vancore,  who  accepted  gifts  of  land  from  Parasu 
Rama;  the  ancestors  of  another  subdivision,  who 
countenanced  the  murder  of  Bhutarya  Pandi 
Perumal,  a  sovereign  of  MaUbar;  and  the  ancestors 
of  the  villagers  of  Panniyur,  who  offered  insult  to 
the  idol  Yaraha,  an  object  of  worship  of  other 
Brahmans, — all  of  these  have  lost  their  castes; 
and  although  claiming  still  to  be  Brahmans,  they 
cannot  associate  on  equal  terms,  cannot  eat  nor 
intermarry  with  other  Brahmans.  There  are 
religious  mendicants  who  accept  alms  only  from 
certain  castes.  The  caste  ideas  of  ceremonial  un- 
cleanness  are  very  peculiar.  A  Hindu  visitor  to  a 
European  house  changes  all  his  clothes,  and  uses 
the  secretions  of  the  cow  on  his  return  home  from 
the  visit;  or,  on  being  visited  by  a  European, 
has  the  floor  spread  with  fresh  cow-aung. 
Every  workman  is  clean  in  his  own  trade ;  but  no 
Hindu  will  use  any  article  of  earthenware  which  a 
M'hlecha  has  polluted  by  his  touch;  all  earthen 
vessels  are  immediately  broken,  and  brass  or 
copper  utensils  are  scoured  with  sand  to  free  them 
from  impurity.  There  are  places  where  water  is 
given  to  the  natives  as  they  walk  along  the  road. 
2Small  brass  pots  are  kept  for  the  caste  people, 
but  there  is  no  pot  kept  for  the  Pariah.  So, 
.if  a  Pariah  wish  to  quench  his  thirst  at  some  of 
these  water  pandals,  a  long  hollow  bamboo  is 
provided,  one  end  of  which  the  thirsty  man  holds. 
Water  is  then  poured  down  the  tube,  and  he  has 
to  catch  the  water  in  his  mouth  after  it  leaves  the 
tube.  He  is  not 'allowed  to  put  his  lips  dose  to 
the  bamboo,  for  fear  of  defilement. 

If  a  Jain  come  into  contact  with  an  outcaste,  he, 
like  the  Hindu,  touches  fire  or  water  to  purify 
himself ;  if  he  have  occasion  to  receive  anything 
from  a  Pariah,  he  causes  the  Pariah  to  set  it 
down  .on  the  ground,  and  purifies  it  with  fire  or 


water  before  he  takes  it  up.    Even  shepherdB  and 
Koli  incur  pollution  by  touching  the  Dher  race, 
which  they  remove  in  a  similar  manner.    In  the 
course  of  evidence  before  a  criminal  court  in 
Gujerat,  in  August  1853,  a  Koli  said,  *  The  sbep- 
heras  Bhugwen  and  Rodo  came  to  me,  and  said 
they  had  both  touched  Dhers,  and  become  impure, 
and  asked  me  to  give  them  fire.    I  took  a  lighted 
coal  out  of  my  hookah,  and  each  of  them  touched 
his  forehead  with  it.     I  threw  it  down,  and  they 
then  took  my  hookah  and  smoked.'    In  other 
words,  they  were  then  purified,  otherwise  he  could 
not  have  given  them  his  hookah.    This  is  a  very 
andent  i^iatio  purificatory  rite.    Isaiah  (vil  5, 
6,  and  7)  says :  '  Woe  b  me,  ...  I  am  a  man  of 
unclean  lips.  .  .  .  Then  fiew  one  of  the  seraphims 
unto  me,  having  a  live  coal  in  his  hand,  .  .  . 
and  he  laid  it  upon  my  mouth,  and  said,  Lo! 
this  hath  touched  thy  lips,  and  thine  iniquity 
is  taken  away,  and  thy  sin  purged.^    If  a  Sudra 
Hindu  ask  a  drink  of  a  Brahman,  it  will  be 
given  in  a  brass  vessel,  but  from  a  distance,  the 
Brahman  stretching  forwards  and  pladng  the  pot 
between.     It  is  returned  similarly,  but  before 
receiving  it  baek,  water  is  poured  over  to  purify  iL 
No  one  of  the  hdot  races  can  eatet  the  house  of  a 
Hindu,  but  he  will  stand  at  a  distance  and  about 
out  his  message.    These  are  all  illustrations  of  the 
usual  operation  of  caste  in  India,  which  has  hdd  its 
own  in  the  religious,  social,  and  political  changes 
of  3000  year&    Since  railways  and  steamboats 
have  been  running,  and  the  educational  system  of 
the  British  has  equalized  all  dasses,  much  of  the 
dread  of  caate  defilement  has  disappeared,  bat  it 
is  still  the  prominent  feature  in  everyday  Hinda 
life. 

All  the  great  Hindu  reformers  have  prodaimed 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  have  denounoed 
castes,  but  their  foUoven  are  only  free  amoogjat 
themselves. 

A  line  in  the  Mahabbarat  ia 
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<  Na  ViMsbo'tti  wn&n&m ; 

Brfthmui  idam  jajgat, 
Brahmana  ^urva  sriahtam  hi ; 
Karmabbir  vamat&m  gatam  : ' 

*  There  is  no  distinction  of  castes;  the  whole  of 
this  world  is  Brahmanioal,  as  <viginaUy  created 
by  Brahma.  It  is  only  in  consequence  of  noen^ 
actions  that  it  has  come  into  a  state  of  caste  divi- 
sions.*— Growncy  p.  602;  Forbes'  Eaaamala^  or 
Hindu  Annals;  Wilson's  Glossary;  Sir  U.  Elliots 
Supplementary  Glossary;  Sir  Walter  EUiot  iu 
Ethnological  Society^s  Journal 

GASTILLOA  ELASTICA  and  G.  Markham- 
iana  of  S.  America,  introduced  into  India  in  lS7i 
by  Mr.  Gross  and  Mr.  Markham,  are  ▼aluabki 
caoutchouc  plants. — Peruv.  Bark,  \ 

GASTING  OF  METALS  in  S.E.  Aiua  is  veifi 
largely  practised,  and  the  prooeases  are  of  great 
simplicity.     The   workmen  generally    prepare  ij 
model  in  wax,  which  is  emb^ed  in  moist  <  ~  _ 
which,  after  being  dried  in  the  son,  is  heated 
the  fire,  the  wax  run  out,  and  the  metal  run  i 
A  much  better  plan,  where  accuracy  is  required,  i 
in  casting  a  brass  nut  or  box  for  a  huge  screw,  J 
to  cast  the  model  in  lead,  and,  having  bedded  it  i 
clay,  it  Doay,  when  the  mould  is  dry,  be 
and  run  out,  and  the  metal  run  in.     Wax 
allow  the  moulds  to  shrink  in  drying,  aod 
thread  of  a  screw-box  so  formed  of  oonrae 
not  correspond.    In  Manbhum,  much  iogeDsi^i 
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dmplajed  in  the  mode  of  caeiiiig  artideB  of  Uiia 
ind  in  hollow  network,  ete.  A  core  is  made 
[  plastic  clay,  all  carefully  shaped  to  the  intemal 
mn  oi  the  fish  or  other  obj^  to  be  imitated* 
his  coie  is  then  baked  and  indurated.  On  this, 
le  pattern  designed  to  be  represented  is  formed 
ith  dean  beeswax.  This  done,  and  the  wax 
STing  cooled,  it  becomes  tolerably  hard.  Soft 
lay  18  moulded  over  all.  The  whole  is  then 
aked,  the  heating  indnrating  the  outer  coatiog 
f  oUy,  bat  softening  the  wax,  which  all  rons  oat 
f  the  mould,  leaving  empty  the  space  ocoapied 
y  it^  Tlie  mould  being  iwfficiently  dried,  the 
lollen  brass  is  then  poured  into  the  empty  space, 
od,  when  cool,  the  clay  is  broken  away,  when 
be  figured  casting  is  seen.  These  are  untouched 
ifter  the  castiDg,  excepting  on  the  smooth  and 

^ serf  aces,  which  are  roughly  filed. — Mr,  Rokde^ 
S.;  CaL  Cat,  Ex.  1S^2. 
CASTOR 


ItUmtdiegui, 
Sn'WBBu. 
Bai-kM-sfaiB,  . 


BD)eraeil| 
(Sond-ndiutftr, 


•     ASAB. 
.       I>IJT. 

.    Chih. 

Fjl,  Lat. 

Gkb. 

.    Hind. 


Castora  Bbetto,  .  .  It. 
Jabat,  ....  Mai^t. 
Dedea,  Kaaturi,  Rms,  „ 
CMtoreo,  .  .  Port..  Sp. 
Babawaja  straga, .  KUS. 
Kaaturi,  Munai,   .     Tam. 


A  concrete  substance  obtained  from  two  small 
gknds  in  the  beaver.  Castor  fiber,  of  both  sexes. 
'  The  glands '  consist  of  two  oval  pyref orm  sacs 
>f  unequal  size,  which  open  into  the  preputial 
j^roove  by  two  large  orifices.  Those  of  the  adult 
inimal  are  at  least  three  inches  in  length,  some- 
times five.  Those  of  the  female  are  somewhat  less 
levelopei.  In  the  living  animal  the  castoreum 
a  an  almost  fluid  unctuous  substance  of  a  strong 
;>enetrating  and  even  fetid  odour;  when  dried, 
iie  sacs  have  a  dark-brown  colour  and  wrinkled 
tppearanceL  Both  American  and  Russian  cas- 
xwenm  are  known  to  commerce,  and  are  imported 
nto  India.  In  Eastern  medicine,  castoreum  is 
mpposed  to  affect  especiallv  the  uterus,  and  is 
^iveo  also  in  hystena  and  apoplexy;  it  was 
ormeriy  used  in  European  practice.  A  kind  of 
sastor  is  also  obtained  from  the  civet  cat  in  the 
Vidxipdago.  Hai-kau-shin,  the  Chinese  name, 
ueaos  sea-dog  kidney,  and  the  kidney  of  a  dog 
3  often  substituted. -- O'M.  p.  614;  Smith; 
[foqutH  Tandan.  

CASTOR  and  POLLUX.  Their  rei>resentatives 
n  the  Hindu  mytbolcM^y  are  the  Aswini  Kumara. 
leeAswin;  Hindu;  oaraswatL 

CASTOR-OIL. 


left  oi  khnrwa, 
ly  «l  taut  ihi, 
:a-ma,  .  .  . 
Ciille  da  Bidn, 
inniia  ohl,  . 
rrandi-ka-tal, 
liodiRicaBo, 


BOBM. 

Chin. 

Fb. 

Gkb. 

Hind. 

It. 


lingajarak,  •  •  .  Jav. 
Miniakjarak,  .  Malay. 
Boffhan  bed-anjir,  Pers. 
Bicinsoel,  ....  Sp. 
Chittamanak  yennai,  Tav  . 
Ghitta  amudam,  .    .  Tkl. 


Oastor-oil  is  obtained  by  expresuon  from  the 
»eds  of  the  Ricinus  communis  or  Palma  christi, 
tiich  grows  in  all  the  warmer  countries  of  the 
orld.  It  is  often  described  as  *  cold-drawn 
dBior-oil,'  which  is  understood  to  express  that 
t^  oO  has  been  obtained  without  the  aid  of  heat ; 
t^  bot-drawn  castor-oil,  when  the  seed  is  snb- 
grted  to  dight  dir  heat,  and  then  prened ;  but  it 
my  be  doubted  if  any  of  the  castor-oils  of  com- 
afTce  are  ever  expressed  from  the  seeds  without 
ior  dry,  or  subsequent  water,  heating.  There 
9,  however,  two  varieties  of  the  eaator-oil  plant 
«>wn  in  India,  the  large  and  the  small,  and  the 


mode  of  obtaining  thdr  respective  oils  may  per- 
haps vary  in  different  districts.  One  mode  of 
obtaining  the  oil  is  to  separate  the  seeds  from  the 
husks  by  children  throwing  them  against  a  wall, 
then  to  bruiaethem  by  tying  them  up  and  beating 
them  in  a  grass  mat.  bi  this  state  they  are  put 
into  a  boiler  and  boiled  until  aU  the  oil  is  separated, 
which  floats  at  the  top,  and  Uie  refuse  sinks  to 
the  bottom ;  it  is  then  skimmed  off,  and  put  away 
for  use.  The  purest  oil  is  said  to  be  obtained  by 
crushing  the  seeds  in  horse-hair  bags  by  the 
action  of  heavy  iron  beaters ;  as  the  oil  oozes  out, 
it  is  caught  in  troughs,  and  conveyed  to  receivers, 
whence  it  is  bottl^  for  use.  Castor-oil  is  used 
medicinally,  also  for  lamps  in  the  East  Indies ;  and 
the  Chinese  are  said  to  have  some  mode  of  depriv- 
ing it  of  its  medicinal  properties,  so  as  to  render 
it  suitable  for  culinary  purposes.  The  plant  is 
very  extensively  propagated  by  the  Karens,  to 
obtain  the  seeds  to  mix  with  theur  dyes,  and  fix 
their  colours.  The  oil  obtained  from  the  large- 
seeded  variety  is  sometimes  drawn  oold,  and  its 
straw-oolonred  specimens  are  scarcely  distingmsh- 
able  in  quality  from  the  oil  of  the  small-tteded 
variety.  It  is,  however,  more  usually  extracted 
by  heat,  and  forms  the  common  lamp-oil  of  the 
bazar.  The  roasting  process  gives  it  a  deeper  red 
eolour  and  an  empyreumatic  odour.  The  price 
of  this  oil  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
from  Rs.  1.10.0  to  Rs.  8.13.6  per  maund  of  26 
lbs.  As  with  other  coloured  substances,  filtering 
and  light  soon  decolorize  the  coloured  castor- 
oil.  The  best  filtering  material  is  animal  charcoal, 
and  the  sun's  rays  finally  remove  all  shade  of 
colour. 

Castor-oil  seeds,  Pi-ma-tsz,  Chikesb,  crashed, 
are  applied  externally  in  Chinese  medicine  in  a 
great  multitude  of  diseases. — Rohde^  MSS.;  Col. 
Cat,  Ex,  1862. 

CASTRO.  Don  Juan  de  Castro,  captain  m  the 
fleet,  and  author  of  the  historv,  of  Don  Stephano 
de  Qama,  which  in  1540  sailed  from  Goa  to  Suez, 
with  the  intention  of  burning  the  Turkish  galleys 
there. 
CASTURI-MUNJIL.  Tam.  Curcuma  zedoaria. 
CASUARIAPOMANDRA,  Tha-byai-ywet^kya, 
Burmese,  is  f  pund  in  the  Pegu  districts,  but  scarce. 
Timber  stcong  and  close-grained.  Wood  white- 
coloured,  adapted  for  fancy  work  and  cabinet- 
making.  — M'  Clelland. 

CASUARINA.  Several  species  of  this  genus 
of  trees  grow  in  India,  —  distyla,  equisetifolia, 
modiflora,  muricata,  and  torulosa,  and  in  Aus- 
tralia, as  C.  Decaisoeana,  C.  quadrivalvis  or 
Australian  oak,  C.  torulosa  or  forest  oak,  C. 
paludosa  or  swamp  oak  or  fir,  and  C.  suberosa  or 
cork-bark  oak,  from  the  peculiar  appearance  of  its 
bark.  Others,  as  the  C.  distyla,  C.  Fraseriana,  C. 
glauca,  are  from  their  resemblance  also  called 
firs.  The  Madagascar  name  is  Filaof .  The  wood 
of  some  species  is  extremely  hard,  and  used  by 
the  Pacific  islanders  for  war-clubs.  Whilst  every 
other  kind  of  vegetable  and  meat  was  eaten  with 
the  fingers,  cannibal  food  was  touched  only  with 
forks,  generally  made  of  the  wood  of  the  Nokonoko 
(Casuariua  equisetifoUa,  Forks,)  or  the  vesi 
(Aizetia  bijuga.  A,  Gray\  bearing  curious,  often 
obscene  names,  and  havine  three  or  four  long 
prongs.  The  reason  given  for  this  deviation  from 
the  general  mode  of  eating  was  a  widely -spread 
belief,  that  fingers  which  have  touched  bokola  are 
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apt  to  generate  cntaneoTis  diaeaseB  when  coming 
in  contact  with  the  tender  skin  of  children. 

Kayn  ara,the  C.littorea,i8  often  termed  a  hastard 
pine,  and  as  sudi  gave  name  to  the  Isle  of  Pines 
discovered  by  Captain  Cook.  By  the  Malays  it  is 
usually  called  Kaya  chamara,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  branches  to  the  ornamental  cow-tails 
of  Upper  India.  It  delights  in  a  low  sandy  soil, 
and  IS  ever  the  first  that  springs  up  from  land 
relinquished  by  the  sea.  In  Australia  there 
occur  about  eight  species. —^ 6r.  Bennett;  Von 
MttelUr;  Galton's  Vacation  Tourists,  p.  268. 

CASUARINA  EQUISETIFOLIA.     Forst, 
Sarrkajhar,    .    .      Dek. 
Beef-wood,.    .    .      Eno. 


Fir  tree, 
Fihu>fof 


Madaoasoab. 


Arau  tree.  Ai70L0-Malat. 
Iron- wood  of  the  S.  Sea  Is. 
Ghouk  manuD,  .  .  Tam. 
Serva  ehettn,    •    .     Tsu 


This  tree  was  introduced  into  India  about  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  grows 
freely,  ripening  its  seed  in  great  abundance.  In 
general  appearance  it  much  resembles  the  larch 
fir.  It  grows  in  10  years  to  the  height  of  about 
80  feet,  generally  very  straight,  and,  where  the 
main  shoot  is  broken  or  lopped  off,  throws  out 
secondary  shoots  readily,  which  are  usually  erect 
It  thrives  best  in  sandy  tracts  along  the  sea-shore. 
The  wood  is  very  hard,  is  reddish  in  colour,  and  in 
density  and  appearance  it  somewhat  resembles 
Trincomalee.  It  bears  a  great  strain,  is  well 
adapted  for  poets,  and  is  said  to  bear  submersion 
in  water  very  welL  The  bark  contains  tannin, 
and  a  brown  dye  was  extracted  from  it  by  M. 
Jules  FEpin^  of  Pondicherry.  It  is  a  favourite 
avenue  tree,  and,  if  kept  stunted,  forms  a  beautiful 
hedge.  It  has  been  very  extensively  planted  in 
various  parts  of  the  Madrss  Presidency,  on  the  coast 
and  inland,  but  the  larva  of  a  large  species  of  Acheta 
has  caused  much  injury  to  plantations  near  Madras. 
It  appeared  suddenly  in  September  1867.  The 
krv8B  burrow  in  the  sand  in  subterranean  passages, 
and  during  the  night  emerge  from  the  sand  and 
crawl  up  the  young  trees,  generally  biting  off  the 
young  shoots.  The  wood  is  burned  in  Tahiti  to 
produce  a  ley  for  soap. — M.  E,  J,  R. 

CASUARINA  MURICATA.    Roxh    Fhr  tree. 

C.  littorea,  Bumph,         \     G.  littoialis,  SaliOt, 
H'ten-roo,    .    .    .  BuBM,  I  Hari,      ....  HxKD.  ? 
Tinian  pine ;  Beef-wood.     |  Kayu  aru, .    .    .  Malat. 

This  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  Dekhan,  where 
it  was  introduced  about  1880.  It  is  a  native 
of  GhittagoDg,  is  the  only  species  indigenous  to 
the  Tenasserim  coast,  and  has  been  diffused  over 
Bengal.  In  Tenaaserim,  it  '\&  found  only  in  the 
loose  sandy  soil  of  the  seaboard,  and  never  inland. 
In  general  outline  it  resembles  the  pine,  but  it 
is  of  a  more  slender  figure,  and  more  elegant 
in  appearance.  Growing  eighty  feet  high,  and 
spreading  out,  without  a  leaf  of  covering; 
its  numerous  fine-knotted  branchlets,  mantled 
with  brilliant  green,  and  hanging  in  drooping 
buDches,  or  floating  out  lightly  upon  the  breeze 
like  long  skeins  of  green  silk,  adorn  it  with  the 
most  graceful  drapery,  and  make  it  one  of  the 
most  desirable  trees  for  embellishing  a  Tenaaserim 
park.  Trunk  8^  feet  in  circumference  4  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and 
durable;  and  the  Tahitians  in  their  war  days 
chose  it  for  the  manufacture  of  their  ingeniously 
carved  war-clubs ;  hence  they  termed  it  the  club- 
wood.  They  also  fashioned  fishing-books  from  its 
roots.    It  is  imported  into  the  United  States  in 


considerable  quantities,  for  various  purpoeesvbeFe 
a  hard,  heavy  wood  is  required.  The  nattreB  d 
Tenasserim  call  it  by  the  same  name  as  the  pine. 
— Drs,  Roxh,  iii.  p.  69 ;  Riddell  and  M<uok 

CASUARIUS,  the  cassowary,  a  genos  d  greti 
birds  belonging  to  the  section  StruthiQiiids. 
Three  species  are  known, — 0.  galeatus,  a  native  ol 
Geram,  G.  Australia,  inhabiting  the  Ci^  York 
district  of  Australia,  and  G.  Bennettii,  irhoM 
domicile  is  New  Britain.  The  Malay  name  ii 
Suwari,  from  which  the  European  one  is  taken. 

Gasuarius  galeatus  inhabits  the  island  <^  Ceran 
only,  and,  like  the  cockatooe,  crown  jngeooB,  »u 
birds  of  paradise,  was  made  known  to  tito  inhabit 
ants  of  the  west  through  the  Malay  and  JaTanese 
who  have  immemorially  carried  on  a  trade  with  th 
country  of  the  Papuans.  It  is  a  stout,  stron 
bird,  standing  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  covere 
with  long  hair-like  feathers.  Its  head  has  a  lai]^ 
homy  casque  or  helmet 

Gasua^us  Bennettii,  Gould,  is  fhe  cassowary  < 
the  island  of  New  Britain,  near  to  New  Goine 
where  it  is  called  Mooruk.  The  height  of  the  Urd 
three  feet  to  the  top  of  the  back,  and  five  feet  wfa( 
standing  erect  Its  colour  is  rufous,  mixed  wii 
black  on  the  back  and  hinder  portions  of  the  bod 
and  raven  black  about  the  neck  and  breast  Ti 
loose  wavy  skin  of  the  neck  is  beautifully  ooIout 
with  iridescent  tints  of  bluish  purple,  pink,  a 
an  occasional  shady  green,  quite  different  fn 
the  red  and  purple  caruncles  of  the  Casaar 
galeatus.  The  feet  and  legs,  which  are  very  lai 
and  strong,  are  of  a  pale  ash  colour.  This  h 
also  differs  from  the  G.  galeatus  in  having  a  hoi 
plate  instead  of  a  helmet-like  protuberance  on  4 
top  of  the  head ;  which  callous  plate  has  the  chanic 
of  and  resembles  mother-of-pearl  darkened  w 
black-lead.  The  form  of  the  bill  differa  consid 
ably  from  that  of  the  emu,  Dromaius  No 
Hollandise,  being  narrower,  larger,  and  m 
curved,  and  in  having  a  black  or  leathery  case 
the  base.  Behind  the  plate  of  the  head  is  a  so 
tuft  of  black  hair-like  feathers,  which  are  e( 
tinned  in  greater  or  lesser  abundance  over  m 
parts  of  &e  neck.  The  egg  is  about- the  sa 
size  as  that  of  the  emu,  and  is  of  a  dir^  i 
ycllowiBh-green  colour.  The  bird  appeared  to  ] 
Bennett  to  approximate  more  nearly  to  the  e 
than  to  the  cassowary,  and  to  form  the  1 
between  these  species.  In  its  bearing  and  si 
of  walking  it  resembles  the  former,  throwing 
head  forward,  and  only  becoming  perfectly  ei 
when  running;  it  also  very  much  resembles 
apteryx  in  its  body,  in  the  style  of  the  moti 
and  in  its  attitudes.  Its  bill  presents  a  p 
deal  the  character  of  that  of  a  rail;  it  vU 
a  peculiar  chirping  whistling  sound,  but  all 
loud  one  resembling  that  of  the  word  Mod 
whence,  no  doubt,  is  derived  its  native  id 
The  male  is  selfish  and  easily  irritated.  It  1 
always  in  front,  its  legs  sometimes  readiiqi 
high  as  a  man's  waist 

Gasuarius  galeatus,  Gould,  the  helmeted^ 
sowary  of  Geram,  is  so  called  from  the  horny  U 
which  surmounts  the  head.  Its  rudmici 
wings  consist  of  five  long  brifitles  like  1 
poroupine  quills.  It  runs  swiftly  with  a  b 
motion.  It  feeds  on  fruits,  Inrda*  ^^gs, 
Crustacea,  and  tender  herbage.     It  is  a 


strong  bird,  standing  five  or  six  feet  higi^ 


covered  with  long,  coarse  Uack  hair-like  I 
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lie  head  has  a  large  homy  casque  or  helmet, 
rith  bright  blue  and  red  colours  on  the  bare  skin 
I  the  neck.  These  birds  wander  about  in  the 
ist  mountain  forests  that  cover  the  island  of 
lerain.  The  female  lays  three  to  fire  large  and 
leautifnQy  sbagreened  green  eggs,  on  a  bed  of 
BaveOk  The  nude  and  female  sit  alternately  on 
he  eggs  for  about  a  month. 

Dromaitts  Nove  HoUandits  rises  to  a  height  of 
jereMk  feet  It  lives  on  fruits,  eggs,  and  small 
mimpl^ — Cratrfurtts  Dictionary,  p.  84 ;  London 
itkenMnm,  Dec  12,  1857,  p.  1551 ;  Wallace,  ii. 
K  86 ;  2>r.  BenneU  in  a  letUr  dated  Sydney,  10th 
kpi,  1857;  G.  Bennett,  p.  260. 

CASVINI,  the  name  in  history  of  Zacaria  ibn 
Kahomed  bin  Mahomed  al-Kousi  al-Eazvini.  He 
note  the  Ajaib-al-Makhlukat,  or  the  Wonders  of 
Gfeeation,  in  the  Arabic  Umgue.  It  treats  of  natural 
Mory,  of  the  qualities  of  animals,  vegetables,  and 
unmlfl,  as  akio  of  waters,  aerial  spirits,  fairies, 
fBiii,  and  talismans ;  but  all  with  a  view  to 
lonfuie  the  Jewish  rabbins.  His  work  is  much 
teemed  by  Mahomedan&  It  has  been  translated 
mi  of  Arabic  into  the  Turkish  language,  and  also 
■to  Persian.  There  seems  to  have  been  another 
QHvini,  who  is  the  person  meant  by  Abd-al-Latif, 
aathor  of  the  book  called  Lubb  at  Tawarikh.  He 
is  dted  by  Goliua  in  his  Notes  on  Alf argani,  pp.  4, 
S,  6,  and  22,'-History  of  Genghiz  Can,  p.  418. 

CAT,  puss,  pussy-cat,  kitt  of  the  Arabs. 

sai. Hdid.  I  ett-mi,     ....  Ck>KFA. 

tfat-UiTwiw,    .    .    Kami.    Pone, Tait. 

Iffltda^    ....    Pjbbs.  I  Pilli, Tbl. 

Gals  are  found  throughout  the  south  and  east  of 
The  name  of  the  wild  cat  in  many  languages 
to  be  related  to  puss.  The  Persian  is 
[ ;  Afghan,  Pischik.  Even  the  Kurd  keeps 
lie  Psiq,  the  Lithuanian  is  attached  to  his 
looMstic  Pii je,  and  the  Turk  has  a  kindly  feeling 
'cr  the  Puschik.  They  are  mentioned  in  a  Sanskrit 
initiDg2000  years  ola,andthereare  figures  of  them 
Ml  the  mouunientB  of  Eg^ot  of  a  much  prior  age. 
kf  aBUDy  cats  have  been  ioentified  with  the  Felis 
Imbb,  aiul  with  F.  caligulata,  F.  bubastes,  both 
tifl  found  in  Egypt,  wihi  and  domesticated.  No 
cMBlioii  of  the  cat  occurs  in  the  Bihle,  or  in  any 
Leqrriaa  record.  Even  in  India  Professor  Max 
I  idler  is  quoted  as  saying  that  it  was  but  recently 
siovn  SB  a  domestic  animal  Its  Sanskrit  name 
I  MAijirs,  from  a  root  meaning  to  clean,  from  the 
rostnre^a  habit  of  licking  herself  at  her  toilet 
[er  mousing  habits  were  well  known  to  the 
^^^■«-«T,  snd  even  to  the  Etruscans,  as  shown  by 
dtaque  gems  and  eren  wall-paintings.  The 
Lovse-killer  domesticated  among  the  Greeks, 
iJled  y«xi,  described  by  Aristotie,  has  been 
lown  by  Professor  Rolleston  to  have  been  our 
luts-breaatod  martin  (Martes  foina).  The  y«x« 
^^us  or  r^ri;  WBsa  polecat,  a  foumart,  larger,  and 
grent  lover  of  honey  as  well  as  a  killer  of  birds. 
»llss,  Temminck,  and  Blyth  believe  that  the  do- 
90tie  cats  are  descendants  of  several  wild  species 
Isich  n>di^  intermingLe.  F.  gylvestris  is  wild  in 
otlaiML  F.  lybiea  is  the  wild  cat  of  Algiers ;  in 
JiMct^  F.  caffra  is  wild.  In  India  are  four 
bd  specieB,  of  which  F.  chaus  has  a  lynx- 
m  tauL  jF.  omsta  or  tor^uata  occurs  at  Hansi, 
d  F.  suuiul  in  Central  Asia.  In  the  Isle  of  Man 
ESI  «re  taillffiMi,  and  have  long  hmd  legs.  The 
oftestio  Creole  cat  of  Antigua  is  small,  with  an 
«i0S4ed  head,  and  that  of  raraguay,  also  small, 


has  a  lanky  body.  In  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
Siam,  Pegu,  and  Burma,  all  the  cats  have  truncated 
tails  with  a  joint  at  the  end.  In  China  a  breed 
has  drooping  ears.  The  long  silky-furred  Angora 
cats  are  annually  brought  to  India  for  sale  from 
Afghanistan,  with  caravans  of  camels,  even  so  far 
tifi  Calcutta.  These  animals  are  currently  known 
as  *  Persian  cats ;  *  but  Mountstuart  Elphinstone 
remarks  that  *  they  are  exported  in  great  numbers 
from  Afghanistan,  but  are  not  numerous  in 
Persia,  whence  seldom  or  never  exported.*  Lieut. 
Irwin  also  notices  that  *  they  are  bred  in  Kabul 
and  some  parts  of  Turkestan,  and  very  improperly 
called  **  Persian,"  for  very  few  are  found  in 
Persia,  and  not  any  exported.  The  Kabulis  call 
this  cat  baruk  or  burak,  and  they  encourage  the 
growth  of  its  long  hair  by  washing  it  with  soap 
and  combing  it^  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  de- 
scendant of  me  F.  manul  of  middle  Asia.  It  breeds 
freely  with  Indian  cats.  There  ia  a  wOd  cat  in 
Borneo.  In  Australia  there  was  no  feline  animal, 
no  apes,  monkeys,  cats,  tigers,  wolves,  bears,  or 
hyenas ;  no  deer  or  antelopes,  sheep  or  oxen ;  and 
no  elephant,  horse,  squirrel,  or  rabbity  but  it  has 
marsupials  only,  kangaroos,  opossums,  and  the 
duck-billed  platypus.  In  Europe,  cats  play  a 
considerable  part  in  folk-lore;  they  appear  and 
disappear  unexpectedly,  they  haunt  the  paths  of 
the  night,  and  they  are  the  only  friends  of  old 
^omen  with  a  repute  for  necromancy.  Whitting- 
ton,  so  long  the  hero  of  a  favourite  nursery-tale  of 
England,  is  rivalled  by  the  story  of  the  Florentine 
Messer  Ansaldo  degU  Ormanni.  In  a  letter  of 
Conte  Lorenzo  Magalotti  in  the  Scelta  di  Lettere 
Familiari,  published  by  Nardini,  London  1802 
(p.  139),  are  described  his  two  cats, '  due  belUssimi 
gatti,  un  maschio,  una  femmina,^  which  soon  re- 
lieved the  king  of  an  island  (Canaria),  on  which 
he  had  been  cast  by  a  violent  tempest,  from  the 
plague  of  mice,  and  he  was  recompensed  *con 
richissimo  doni.' — Earl,  p.  233 ;  Darwin's  Animals 
and  Plants;  Sair-td-Balad  in  Ouseletfs  Tr.  L  171. 

CATABENI,  an  ancient  mercantile  race,  who 
made  Okelis  their  seaport.    See  Okelis. 

CATALAPTA  BDNGEI.  Smith.  Ts'in,  Hia, 
Chin.  A  large  timber  tree  of  China.  Its  wood  is 
used  for  chessmen,  chess  tables,  and  weighing- 
scale  frames.  Formerly  in  China  its  leaves  were 
worn  as  an  ornament  at  the  beginning  of  autumn. 
C.  syringifolia,  Sims,  a  timber  tree  of  Japan,  of 
Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi  Its  wood  used 
similarly  to  that  of  C.  bungei. — Smith, 

CATALLI-KAI.    Tam.    Capparis  horrida. 

CATAMARAN^  Anglo-Tam.  The  Kattay  marav 
of  the  Tamil  people.  A  boat-shaped  raft  on  which 
the  natives  of  the  CoromandeL  coast,  for  fishing, 
etc,  cross  the  surf  that  continuously  washes  their 
shores.  It  is  composed  of  three  logs  of  wood 
pointed  in  front,  made  still  more  prow-form  by 
wedge-like  sharpened  timber,  and  widening  to 
the  stem.  The  catamaran  rides  li^htiy  on  the  sea., 
and  rises  to  an  ordinary  surf,  but  a  overwhelmed 
add  tossed  and  rolled  about  by  a  great  breaker, 
and  the  natives  usually  dive  away  to  avoid  the 
advancing  angry  mass  of  water.    See  Boat 

CATAPA    Malsau    Terminalia  catappa. 

CATARACTS.  Of  these  there  are  several  in 
India.  Where  the  river  Shirhawti  fidls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Arabia  it  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in 
width,  and  in  the  rainy  season  some  thirty  feet 
in  depth.    This  immense  body  of  water  rushes 
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down  a  rockj  slope  for  800  feet  at  an  angle  of  45®, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  it  makes  a  perpendicular 
plunge  of  850  feet  into  a  black  and  dismal  abyss, 
with  noise  like  the  loudest  thunder.  The  whole 
descent  is  therefore  1150  feet,  or  sereral  times 
that  of  Niagara ;  but  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
latter  is  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  former. 
The  principal  cataracts  or  waterfalls  in  India  are 
near  Simorri,  in  Rohilkhand ;  at  Gokak,  on  the 
Gutpurba ;  on  the  Qairenppa,  where  from  top  of 
fall  to  surface  of  basin  is  888  feet,  and  the  depth 
of  basin  is  300  feet=:1188  feet,  and  from  800  to 
600  feet  across  during  the  rains ;  Yena,  in  Maba- 
baleshwar,  600  feet ;  Cauvery,  370  and  460  feet ; 
cataracts  of  Subunreka,  Chutia  Nagpur,  and 
Hurrori  Ghat,— the  falls  15,  20,  and  400  feet 
rwpectivel J,  about  500  feet  acron  crest — Cur,  of 
Sc. ;  Buist'g  Cat 

CATCALEJI  or  Catcaranja.  Hind.  Gnilan- 
dina  bonduc. 

CATECHU,  Terra  japonica,  catch. 


Shia-dza, .... 

BURM. 

Bha-si,     .... 

f» 

Outt, 

Gah. 

Wu-tie-ni,   .    .    . 

Chin. 

Wu-tiehni,.    .    . 

ti 

Hai-rh-cha, .     .     . 

9$ 

Rh-ch'ft,  Yang-cha, 

W 

Cachou,  .... 

Kaiohn,  .    .    . 

.      GSB. 

Kath ;  Outob, . 

.     Quj. 

Katha;  Khair,. 

.    HlHD. 

Cateou,    .    .    . 

It. 

Kaohu  (of  Acacia), 

Malay. 

Gambia  (of  Uncaria),   „ 

Oatoh,     ... 

.   Port. 

Kadikatti,  .    . 

.     Tam. 

Several  astringent  extracts  prepared  from  the 
woods,  barks,  and  fruits  of  Tanous  plants  are 
known  as  catechu,  cntcb,  terra,  terra  japonica,  and 
gambler.  They  jform  articles  of  oommeroe,  and 
are  employed  in  tanning  and  dyeing.  That  called 
kut  or  kutch  by  the  natives  of  the  East,  and  cvtch 
and  terra  japonica  in  oommeroe,  is  an  extract 
prepared  by  cutting  into  chips  the  inner  brown- 
ooloured  wood  of  the  Acacia  catechu,  and  making 
a  decoction,  which  is  afterwards  evaporated  to  a 
proper  consistence.  The  extract  from  the  Uncaria 
gambler  is  also  known  in  the  market  as  cutch,  as 
also  is  the  extract  from  the  nuts  of  the  Areca 
catechu.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855, 
oatecbu  was  seen  in  the  form  of — ^1.  Circular  flat 
cakes  from  Tnivanoore,  covered  on  both  sides 
with  paddy  busks.  2.  Large  flat  cakes  from  the 
Northern  Division,  varying  in  colour  from  brick 
dust  to  dull  yellow.  8.  Round  balls  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  from 
Mangalore,  where  a  large  manufacture  takes  place. 
These  sorts  appeared  to  vary  only  in  shape.  The 
manufacturers  from  the  Acacia  catechu  work  in 
Burma,  Canara,  the  western  Dekban,  Bebar,  and 
Northern  India.  They  move  to  different  parts  of 
the  country  in  different  seasons,  erect  temporary 
huts  in  the  jungles,  and,  selecting  trees  fit  for  their 
purpose,  cut  the  inner  wood  into  small  chips. 
These  ihej  put  into  small  earthen  pots,  which  are 
arrayed  in  a  double  row  along  a  fireplace  built  of 
mud ;  water  is  then  poured  in  until  the  whole  are 
ooverod.  After  a  oonsiderable  portion  has  boiled 
away,  the  clear  liquor  is  strained  into  one  of  the 
neighbouring  poto,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  material 
is  put  into  the  fint,  and  the  operation  repeated 
until  the  extract  in  the  general  receiver  is  of  suffi- 
cient  consistence  to  be  poured  into  dav  moulds, 
which  are  generally  of  a  quadrangular  form. 
Before  the  extract  is  quite  dry,  it  is  placed  in 
doths,  strewed  over  with  the  ashes  of  cow-dung, 
cut  into  small  Inmps,  and  again  exposed  to  tiie  sun. 
This  catechu  is  usually  of  a  blood*red  colour,  and 
IB  considered  there  to  be  of  the  b^t  quality. 


Catechu  has  long  been  employed  in  India  for  ^ 
tanning  skins.     Its  tanning  properties  are  stated 
to  be  so  great  that  skins  are  tanned  by  it  in  five  { 
days ;  but  the  leather  is  light,  spongy,  permeable 
to  water,  and  of  a  dark  reddish-fawn  colour.    The 
light-coloured  variety  of  eateohu  produces  a  softer 
leather  than  that  tanned  with  cutch.    Catecha 
produces  but  little  of  the  deposit  of  bloom  which 
IS  yielded  by  oak-bark,  valonia,  and  divl    A 
pound  of  catechu  is  said  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
production  of  about  a  pound  of  leather.    Bombay 
catechu  or  cutch  is  the  richer  in  tannin ;  it  is  of  a 
dark  brownisb-red  colour,  internally  as  well  as 
externally,  and  of  sp.  gr.  1*38.    Ben^  catechu  or 
terra  is  of  a  light-brown  colour  internally;  its 
sp.  gr.  is  1*28.     It  has  also  been  used  in  India  to 
give  a  brown  dye  to  cotton,  and  has  been  verj^ 
extensively  employed  in  the  calico-printing  works 
of    Britain.      The   salts   of   copper,    with    saU 
ammoniac,  cause  catechu  to  yield  a  brooae  colour, 
which  is  very  permanent.    The  proto-muriate  oi 
tin  produces  with  it  a  yellowish-brown.     A  fin^ 
deep  bronze  hue  is  also  produced  from  catechu  bj 
the  perchbride  of  tin,  with  an  addition  of  nitrate 
of  copper.    Acetate  of  alumina  gives  a  brown,  am 
nitrate  of   iron  a  dark-brown.      For  dyeing   j 
golden  coffee-brown,  catechu  has  entirelj  smpei 
seded  madder,  one  pound  of  it  bdng  eqiiivalea 
to  six  pounds  of  that  root 

A  catechu  prepared  from  the  nuta  of  t\ 
Areca  .catecha  is  used  solely  as  a  maaticatoi] 
The  nuts,  however,  yield  two  astringent  prepaxi 
tions,  both  of  which  are  known  as  catecniL,  ai 
both  of  a  very  inferior  qnalitv.  The  preparatioi 
are  respectively  called,  in  Tamil,  Katha  kaml 
and  Kash  katti;  in  Telugu,  Kansi;  and  in  tl 
Dekhan,  Khrab  katha  and  Acha  katha.  Kail 
kambu  is  chewed  with  the  betel  leaf;  the  lattc 
Kash  katti,  is  used  medicinally.  For  preparn 
this  substance,  the  nuts  are  taken  as  they  oon 
from  the  tree,  and  boiled  for  some  hours  in  an  ixn 
vessel  They  are  then  taken  out,  and  the 
maining  water  is  inspissated  by  continual  boili« 
This  process  furnishes  kateu,  or  the  moat 
gent  terra  japonica.  After  the  nuts  are  dii^ 
Siev  are  put  mto  a  fresh  quantity  of  water 
boiled  again;  and  this  water  being  insptsafei 
like  the  former,  vields  the  best  or  dearest  kind 
catechu.  Sir  n.  Davy,  in  analysing  ^e  d 
and  pale  catechu,  or  the  Bombay  and  Ber^sral 
they  were  called,  obtained  in  200  parts  from 

Tan&in.    Sxtraet.    Mnoikge.     i  lAlia 
Dark  catecha,  109  68  13  la 

PiUe       do.       97  73  16  14 

When  of  good  quality,  catechu  is  a  more  po  we 
astringent  than  kino.    Catechu  is  much  ivad 
medicine  as  an  astringent  and  toaie,  being  ma 
given  in  combination  with  aromatic  and 
substances. — SinmondB ;  MqIcohCm  TV. 
M'CielL  RepU. ;   Mad,  Exh.  JWr.   Rep.  ; 
DUp,  p.  302 ;  Boyle;  Mai.  Med,  p.  351  ;  Fm 
Kerr,  Med.  Obe,  and  Inqmriee^  r. ;  HamiL  Mf 
iiL   See  Acacia  catechu ;  Areea  cateohn ;  Ua 
gambler. 

CATERPILLAR    Usknl,  A&ab.  ;  OfaMill 
Some  Ceylon  caterpiUars  sting.    A  j^ 
tiiat  oooupies  tiie  The^Msia  popolnea  fSi 
Singh),  at  a  certain  stage  in  ita  growth 

Sa  silken  thread,  and  hurries  awaf.    The  I 
this  IB  suppoaed  to  be  a  Boml^rx,  i 
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campa,  Stephens,  Another,  shorty  broad,  and  pale 
^en,  vith  fleshy  spinea,  that  feeds  on  the  Carissa 
ttsmiuiflora,  and  stings  with  f  ary,  is  of  the  moth 
Keosra  l^ida,  Cramer  (the  Limaoodes  graoiosa, 
West),  The  kutrsD  of  the  genus  Adolia  are  hairy, 
and  sting  with  viralence.  Many  exactly  resemble 
ia  tint  the  leayes  they  feed  opon.  Others  are  like 
Utile  brown  twics;  and  many  are  so  strangely 
marked  or  hompeo,  that  when  motionless  they  can 
hatrdly  be  taken  to  be  liring  creatures  at  all. — 
Temnent's  Ceylon.    See  Insects ;  Lanra. 

CATGUT,  in  Hindi,  rohda,  of  Tarioos  qmdities, 
is  in  general  nae  in  India  for  bowstringSf  the 
stringa  of  mosical  instruments.  A  kind  ai  rope 
somewhat  resembling  catgut  is  made  by  tne 
draeklen  or  tanners  of  the  sinews  ol  animals. 
It  answen  toleraUy  for  lathe  bands,  drill  bow- 
Btrinn  etCL  Catgut  is  imported  from  Herat  into 
the  Amjab. 

CATHAEDULia  Far^taL  Khai,ARAB.  The 
Abyssinian  tea,  one  of  the  Celastraoen,  grows  in 
Arabia,  where  its  leayes  are  eaten  green,  and  are 
■appoeed  to  gire  such  increased  w&ef ulness  that 
a  man  could  watch  all  night  The  Arabs  carry  a 
twig  about  with  them  as  an  antidote  against  plague 
iafectiona  Playfair  says  it  is  much  used  by  the 
iuhabitantB,  furnishing  a  drug  which  forms  a 
pleBBiirable  excitant  The  leares  and  tender 
sboots,  when  chewed,  are  said  to  produce  hilarity 
of  qiirita  and  an  agreeable  state  of  wakefuhiess.— 
Pkyifair's  Aden;  Ha§g. 

CATHARTOCARPUS  FISTUIJL.    Ptrs. 
Oaaria  fistula,  Xwm. 


J^OSDUTy  .      •      •      •      J&aAS. 

BMuwr  lati  giahTi,  BaNO. 
8oiida]i ;  Sonalu,         „ 
Onoo-ahwoay, .    .    BuBM. 
Gnoo  gjree,  ...        „ 
Kafcae;  Cunari,   .      Can. 
CbaBg-kwo-tu-«hii,  Cunr. 


PykMrie,  •  .  . 
Padding  pipe  tree, 
PiirgiBig  ffMrria,  • 
Cane  liBtulenae,  . 
Purgir  caMie,  •  • 
Gurmalla,  .  .  . 
Amaltas;  Bhawa, 


DuT. 
Bho. 

& 

Ger. 

Guj. 

HnrD. 


ItiProdueL 


Hwai-hwa-tsing,  .  Omir. 
Po^diCbama,  .  .  It. 
DnogoliiTaiig-giili,  Jay. 
r— ■iipulpai,  .  .  Lat. 
Bftira ;  Baya,  .  .  Kahb. 
1Pff^>W*.  .  •  .  Malial. 
Kli7ar4-Oh«mbir, .  PxBS. 


Gaaeia  pnrganie,  .  Pobt. 
Surarnnka,  .  •  Sansk. 
Ahilla,  .  .  .  SiNOH. 
Konne;  Sarakmme,  Tam. 
Savamama;  Beyla,  Tbl. 
Sunari,      •    •    .    .  Ubia. 


The  genus  belongs  to  the  Fabacese.    This  is 

ft  tree  m>m  twenty  to  forty  feet  high,  met  with 

up  to  4000  feet  elevation  all  oyer  Southern  Asia, 

irtth  a  guth  ol  three  or  four  feet,  and  the  height 

"to  the  mat-branch  ten  to  fifteen  feet.    It  is  un- 

eoomioiily  beautiful  when  in  flower,  few  trees 

florpaaBing  it  in  the  elegance  of  its  numerous  long 

peniulonB  raeemes  of  large  bright  yellow  flowers, 

atttenalxfld  with  the  young  lively  green  foliage. 

X^  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  laburnum. 

Xft  Tariea  in  sise  in  different  localities, — ^in  Cotm- 

Ijfttoip  bebg  too  small  for  useful  timber,  but  in 

3€ftlabar  it  i^tains  sufficient  size  to  be  adapted  for 

^t»e  span  of  native  vessels.     The  wood  weighs 

^tf   IbsL  to  the  oabw  foot,  is  close-grained,  red- 

^^yifloied,  heavy,  brittle,  and  of  moderate  strength ; 

§gM    Coimbatore  used  for  tom-toms.    In  Gaojam 

^^^  Gomsur,  where  it  is  tolerably  common,  it  is 

^(Bauie  into  ploughshares  and  rice-pounders.    It  is 

Mm  on  the  hills  and  plains  of  Pegu,  where 

used  for  bows,  axles  of  carts,  etc.    It  has 

cylindiieal  pods,  from  nine  inches  to  two 

in  length,  internally  divided  into  partitions, 

wiA  a  flftt  seed,  aorvoanded  by  a  soft  pulp. 


»* 


Two  pounds  weight  of  the  fruit  yield  eight  ounces 
of  the  concrete  pulp,  which  forms  an  article  of 
commerce.  Its  barK  is  used  in  tanniDg.  The 
bark  of  the  root  is  a  strong  purge. — Drs.  Wight, 
Gibson,  Irvine,  Roxh.  ii.  p,  833,  Stewart,  Thomp^ 
son,  and  Brandis;  Mr,  Rohde;  Powell. 

CATHARTOCARPUS  JAVANICUS.  Pers, 
The  Cassia  Javanica,  or  horse  cassia,  ia  a  native  of 
Java  and  the  Moluccas,  with  legumes  above  two 
feet  in  length,  containing  a  black  cathartic  pulp, 
used  in  India  as  a  veterinary  medicine.— j^n^.  Cyc. 

CATHARTOCARPUS  NODOSUS.    Roxb, 
Casiia  nodosa,  Much,         |  Gnn-thei-ni,    .    .  Bubm. 

Remarkable  for  its  large  piok-coloured  flowers. 
It  is  highly  esteemed  in  Bengal,  and  ia  found  in 
the  Tavoy  forests. — Mason;  Voigt. 

CATHARTOCARPUS  ROXBURGHII.  D.C. 
Oath,  marginatos,  G,  Don.  |  Caariamarginata,  Roxb. 

A  highly  ornamental  tree,  in  form  much  resem- 
bling the  weeping  ash.  It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon 
and  of  the  south  of  India,  frequent  in  the  jungle 
between  Trichinopoly  and  Dindigul,  and  is  found 
in  Indian  gardens.  The  wood  is  hstd,  and  hand- 
somely marked. — Roxb.  ii.  p.  838. 

CATHAY,  a  name  of  Western  China. 

CATHI  or  Catti,  the  Katheri  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  are  supposed  to  be  the  race  which  so  man- 
fully opposed  Alexander.  They  were  then  located 
about  Multan,  at  this  period  occupied  by  the 
Langa  race.  A  portion  of  them  gave  their  name 
to  Kattyawar,  in  the  Saurashtra  peninsula.  The 
Cathi  claim  descent  from  the  Balla,  an  additional 
proof  of  northern  origin,  and  strengthening  their 
right  to  the  epithet  of  the  bards,  Lords  of  Multan 
and  Tatta.  At  the  time  of  Alezander*s  advance 
they  were  confined  to  the  country  near  the 
Panjnad,  and  their  own  traditions  fix  their  emi- 
gration from  the  south-east  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Indus  about  the  eighth  century.  Colonel  Tod 
describes  the  genuine  Cathi  as  of  a  fine  manly 
form,  open  countenance,  and  independent  gait. 
Captain  M'Murdo  says,  a  character  possessed  of 
more  energy  than  a  Cathi  does  not  exist.  With 
an  athletic  frame,  their  height  often  exceeds  six 
feet.  They  have  light  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
evidence  of  a  Scythic  origin.  Bumes  describes 
the  Cathi  (orKatti)  as  a  tall,  stout,  and  handsome 
race.  They  live  in  scattered  villages,  and  move 
their  houses  from  place  to  place,  rearing  immense 
herds  of  buffaloes  and  camels,  but  scarcely  ever 
condescending  to  cultivate  the  soil.  Their  habits 
are  likewise  predatory. — History  of  the  Panjab, 
i.  pp.  88,  39  ;  Travels  in  WesUm  India,  p.  306 ; 
Tod*s  Rajasthan,  ii.  p.  246. 

CATODON,  a  genus  of  mammalia,  one  of  the 
Cetaoea.  The  species  known  are  C.  colneti,  C. 
macroeephalns,  0.  polycyphus,  and  C.  australis. 
The  last  is  a  sperm  whale  of  the  ocean  near 
Australia.    It  is  about  85  feet  long. 

CATS  EYE. 


Ohaahm-i-maidah,  .  Feb. 
Beloocbio,  ....  It. 
Beli  oonlof,     .    .    .  Lat. 


Zmilaees,    . 

Zmilampia, 

Mata-kaohing, 


.    .  Lat. 
.  Halat. 
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The  cat's  eve  gem  is  chiefly  found  in  Ceylon,  but 
also  obtained  from  Quilon  and  Cochin,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madras ;  also  in  Burma.  Cat's 
eye  is  not  much  valued  in  India.  It  is  a  trans- 
parent  quartz  full  of  minute  fibres  of  asbestos,  and 
18  cut  in  a  highly  convex  form.  It  is  of  a  yellow 
hue,  slightly  tinged  with  green,  and  is  often  set 
in  rings.    In  the  Moalmein  market  a  small  one 


CAT-SKINS. 


CAUCASUS. 


may  be  parchased  for  two  rnpees,  and  one  of 
ordinary  size  for  five,  while  ten  rupees  is  the 
highest  price  given  for  the  best  Ceylon  prodaces 
the  finest  cat^s  eyes  in  the  world, — ^indeed,  the  only 
kind  that  is  highly  esteemed,  and  that  bring  a 
high  price.  The  best  specimens  have  been  found 
in  the  granitic  alluvion  of  Saffragam  and  Matura. 

CAT-SKINS  are  used  chiefly  dved,  and  sold 
as  false  sable.  The  fur  of  the  wild  cat  is  more 
esteemed  than  that  of  the  domestic  cat— Fati^bKr. 

CATTI-MUNDOO.  Teu  Euphorbia  catti- 
mandoo,  a  plant  of  the  Northern  Circars.  Its 
sap  is  highly  cohesive,  and  is  used  for  fastening 
kmves  into  handles,  hence  its  name. 

CATTLE,  horned  cattle. 


n*»v, Ob. 

Faihn, .     Old  High  Okb. 
Faihu Oeb. 


OaiOora,     .    .    .  Hnm. 

Peon It. 

Para,  ....      Saitsk. 

This  term  is  applied  chiefly  to  domesticated 
bovine  quadrupeds,  oxen  and  buffaloes,  but  is 
often  made  to  include  sheep  and  goats.  The 
gaur,  GavflBus  gaums,  the  bison  of  sportsmen, 
still  remains  wild  in  all  the  large  forests  of  India, 
as  also  does  thegayal  ormithun,  Gavseos  frontalis, 
in  the  hilly  tracts  to  the  east  of  the  Brahmaputra 
and  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Assam.  Likewise 
the  buffalo,  Bubalus  ami,  of  the  forests  of  the 
Peninsula,  as  also  the  yak,  Poephagns  gmnniens, 
of  the  snowy  Himalaya,  continue  wild ;  but  the 
domestic  buffalo  is  extensively  used  both  for 
draught  and  as  milch  kine,  and  its  milk  is  richer 
than  that  of  the  cow.  The  breed  on  the  Neil- 
gherries  is  very  fine,  resembling  the  wild  buffalo ; 
and  many  along  the  crests  of  the  Western  Ghats 
and  other  places  are  seen  with  white  legs  like  the 
gaur.  In  the  Himalaya,  the  domesticated  yak, 
the  Chaori  gao,  is  much  used  in  all  the  elevated 
tracts,  both  as  milch  cattle  and  for  burden,  and 
breeds  freely  with  the  common  cattle.  Its  milk 
is  very  rich,  and  it  is  the  best  carriage  for  ragged 
hill  work,  as  they  can  ford  a  rapid  stony  torrent  in 
a  way  that  no  other  animal  dare  attempt,  and 
can  scramble  up  and  down  ragged  hills  in  a  per- 
fectly wond^iu  manner. 

The  taurine  group  of  cattle  comprise  the  zebu 
or  humped  domestic  cattle,  the  taurus,  humpless 
cattle  with  cylindrical  horns,  and  GaviBus,  hump- 
less  cattle  with  flattened  horns,  peculiar  to  S.E. 
Asia.  Small  herds  of  the  zebu,  in  Mysore, 
Nellore,  Oudh,  Rohilkhand,  Shahabad,  and  the 
Doab  near  Muxaffamagar,  have  run  wild. 

Varieties  of  the  humpless  tauros  cattle  occur  in 
almost  every  district  I^ellore  and  the  Kistna  dis- 
tricts produce  excellent  milch  cows,  the  best  of 
which  sell  for  Rb.  200  to  300,  and  they  stand  15  to 
17  hands  high.  As  draught  cattle  a  yoked  couple 
draw  1500  to  2000  lbs.  on  a  fair  road.  The 
Nellore  breed  in  Cuddapah  are  tall,  bulky,  clumsy, 
flat-sided  animals,  but  possess  great  strength. 

The  Mysore  bullock  is  12  to  15  hands,  and  is  cele- 
brated fus  draught  cattle,  and  for  their  spirit  and 
powers  of  (9ndurance,aQd  sell  for  ^  70  to  150  each, 
and  Rs.  150  to  200  the  pair.  This  breed  furnishes 
cattle  for  the  Madras  gun-carriages  and  karkhana. 
The  Salem  cattle  are  of  this  breed.  Draught  catUe 
in  India  are  chiefly  bullocks,  and  they  are  driven 
from  the  horns,  or  by  means  of  the  reins  led 
through  the  nose  cartilage.  lago  says  in  Othello, 
*  He  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose  as  asses 
*  indicating  that  in  Shakespeare's  time  a  similar 

The  bulk  of  the 


iMde  prevailed  of  driving  i 


farmers  of  India  do  not  find  it  advantageous  to  be 
cattle-breeders,  and  fodder  is  not  provided. 

In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  a  severe 
cattle  plague  carried  off  vast  quantities  of  cattle 
in  Europe,  and  shortly  after  a  similar  pUgne  in 
India  carried  off  great  numbers.  The  character- 
istic symptoms  were  drooping,  ooki  ears,  hair 
standing  on  end,  frequent  weak  pulse,  running  at 
the  eyes  and  nose,  scanty  higfa-coioored  urine  and 
purgiing,  terminating  in  a  bloody  flux.  As  the 
discKise  advanced  tlw  body  became  oovered  with 
pustules,  the  disease  genmlly  proving  fatal  in  a 
few  days ;  but  when  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
were  affected,  the  animal  died  in  a  few  hoois  with 
the  symptoms  of  apopleigr. 

The  bullock  and  the  cow  are  not  of  eqnal  value 
in  India.  In  the  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
one  sex  is  particnlarly  valuable,  the  other  sex  may 
be  of  Hmalf  value.  The  excellence  of  the  Marwar 
bullock  for  draught  is  proverbial,  but  we  never 
hear  of  the  Marwar  oows'  milk.  The  male  of  the 
Gujerat  buffalo  was  esteemed  of  so  little  use, 
that  in  the  early  part  d  the  19th  century  they 
were  for  the  greater  part  not  even  reared.  The 
males  of  the  Mahoor  breed  were  said  to  be  ao 
fierce  as  to  be  useless  exoept  for  reproduction. — JL 
The  male  buffalo  of  the  curat  breed  is  of  great 
size  and  weight  The  milch  buffalo  of  Sunt  is  of 
great  value.  Lands  bordering  upon  hills  are  .of 
comparatively  greater  value  to  cattle  graaen,  over 

flain  districts  which  are  put  under  the  ploagh. 
n  these  the  working  cattle  fall  off  misenably  in 
the  three  concluding  months  of  the  fair  season. 
There  is  no  grazing ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  pur- 
chased food  they  get  in  the  house,  th^  would  die. 
CATTRA-BANGHA.     Sansk.      Aristolochia 
bracteata. 
CATTU.  Maleal.  Wild  or  uncultivated;  benoe 
Catta-Cania,  Oinnamomum  inen. 
Oatta-Castari,  AbelmoaeuB  moflohatoi. 
Cattu-Elupa,  Tenniiialia  bellerica. 
Ci^tta-Paeru,  PhsMolus  rostratqs. 
Catta-Siragun,  Yemonia  anthelmintiea. 
Oattu-Tirpall,  Ohavioa  Roxboishii 

CATTY  or  Kati.  Malay.  In  the  Eaatem 
Archipelago  and  China,  a  weight  equal  to  1 1  lb. 
or  16  tale ;  10  mace  equal  to  one  liang ;  16  liang 
make  one  catty :  100  catty  are  equal  to  1  lukoL 
133  J  lbs.— TTifo. 

CATU  KAMRIGA  RAKTA,  dragon's  blood. 

CATURUS  SPICIFLORUS.    Linn. 
Acalypha  hispida.         |  WatU  tali,    .    .  Mauulu 

A  plant  of  Travancore ;  its  flowers  are  ^ven  ii 
diarrhoea  in  the  form  of  decoction  or  as  aocHiaerve^ 
and  its  leaves  are  beaten  up  with  green  tobaeot 
leaf  and  infusion  of  rice,  and  applied  to  invetenM 

CAUA-TQENTHI.    Himd.    CUtoria  temate^ 

CAUBUL,  a  town  in  Afghanistan,  in  lonff. 
12' £.,  and  Ut  34'' r  N.    See  KabuL 

CAUCASIAN,  a  term  affiled  by  etbnologiri 
to  a  race  of  which  the  European  is  tha  type,  nl 
to  a  class  of  languages.  In  the  Gauoasaan  cm 
there  is  a  fine  forahead,  high  biow  and  noae»  le^ 
beard,  tall,  lithe,  powerful  frame,  and  light  ^ 
of  skin. 

CAUCASUS.    The  main  chain  of  the 
crosses  obliquely,  from  north-east  to  soath-; 
the  great  isthmus  which  lies  between  tlie 
Sea  Mind  the  Caspian,  separating  Europe  from  A 
The  chain  eztenda  on  a  line  of  laoce  than  1^ 
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CAULIFLOWER. 


CAIA^ERY. 


miles  from  tiio  neigiibocirhood  of  Anapa,  at  tbe 
entrance  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  almost  in  a  straight 
line  to  Baka  and  the  peninsula  of  Apscheron 
jotting  out  into  the  Caspian.  The  crest  ayerages 
s  hei^t  of  ahont  11,000  feet.  The  vaUeys  on 
both  sides  are  steep  and  narrow,  and  the  Terek 
pasB,  7977  feet  The  principal  range  boasts  the 
gigantic  Elbnrs,  17,746  feet,  and  Kasibeck,  16,546 
feet  The  heads  of  these  two  celebrated  moontains 
we  almost  always  obscored  with  clouds;  and  the 
mow-line  on  them  is  11,000  feet,  and  cereals  grow 
up  to  7000  feet 

The  whole  of  the  Cancaoan  region  consists  of 
the  old  territories  of  Daghestan  and  Oircassia, 
north  of  the  main  chain,  and  of  the  old  kingdom 
of  Geovgta  on  the  south,  to  which  Russia  iwkled 
at  Tarioos  epochs  the  Armenian  districts  of  Erivan, 
ElisaTetpol,  and  Alezandropol,  and  more  lately 
those  of  Kara  and  Batonm.    The  Caucasus  is  of 
imporCance  to  Russia  as  the  diannel  through  which 
her  trade  can  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  Central 
and  Southern  Asia,  her  commercial  enterprise 
rather  outstripping  than  following  dose  her  terri- 
torial aggran<uzement    The  Caucasus  is  like  a 
great  wedge  thrust  between  Persia  and  Asiatic 
Itekey.    It  is  the  highway  which  is  to  lead  the 
merchandise  as  well  as  the  arms  of  Russia  to  the 
shores  of  tiie  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
sooner  than  any  of  her  roads  or  railroads  across 
tiie  Ural,  via  Perm  or  Orenburg, — sooner  than  her 
afanost  exdusive  navigation  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  whole  of  the  Caucasian  regions  is  ruled  by  a 
Russian  lieutenant,  residing  at  Tifiis.    It  is  divided 
into  12  goremments  or  provinces,  exclusive  of  Ears 
and  Batoum.     It  has,  in  round  numbers,  an  area 
of  half  a  million  square  kilometres,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  5,000,000.    In  Tiflis,  the  capital,  out  of 
1  (H,000  there  are  at  least  20  races  of  men .  Russians 
JDBSter  80,823;  but  the  Armenians  outnumber 
them  by  6787.    Next  come  22,152  Oeoigians  of 
varioos  tribes ;  and  the  rest  is  made  up  of  Tartars, 
Fenians,  Turks,  Jews,  As^rians,  and  Chaldmans, 
beaidea  various  mountain  tribes  deemed  indigen- 
eosy  the  Ossets,  Ingush,  Aisors,  Kbefsurs,   liCs- 
g^uiam^  etc.,  with  2741  Poles,  2185  Qermans,  257 
French,  163  ItaUans,  52  English.    With  respect  to 
creeda,  52,392  Russians  and  Georgians  belong  to 
ibe  orthodox  or  Greco-Russian  Church ;  36,000  are 
Gregorian  Armenians;  871  Armenian  Catholics, 
irith  3698other  Roman  Catholics;  2177  Lutherans, 
1^76  Jews,  and  4338  Mahomedans.    Petroleum, 
in   enormous  subterranean  lakes  and  reservoirs, 
zcMlerlieB  the  Caucasian  region  from  sea  to  sea. 
[ft  is  largely  found  beneath  the  steppes  both  north 
lad  south  of  the  mountain  chain.    At  Baku,  at 
tm  aonthem  end,  on  the  Caspian,  naphtha  bursts 
oar€h  in  copious  springs,  sending  up  tall  liquid 
olnmns  not  unlike  £e  geysers  of  Icehind. — 
£*€xrwar's  Persia;    Wheeier's  Hist,  of  India; 
\9rter9  Traveis,  i.  p.  152. 

OAUUFLOWER.  Brassica  oleracea,  vur.  An 
Doelleiit  v^etable.  In  the  Dekhan  the  seed 
i^yiild  be  sown  at  the  latter  end  of  August. 
3WXiOfymg  the  plants  occasionally,  {Movents  their 
lick  growth.  In  England  the  market  gardeners 
Ldom  wAter  cauliflowers,  and  once  in  four  days 
^Lmapij  saffident  in  the  Dekhan ;  no  injury  will 
•x-ae  even  if  watered  less  frequently.  In  India, 
imfte  brooooli  is  often  taken  for  the  cauliflower. 
:>^»ooli,  both  red  and  white,  should  be  cultivated 
uCie  aame  manner  as  cauliflower.— /ii(i</e//. 


CAUTLBY,  Sir  PROBY  THOS.,  K.C.B., 
entered  the  Bengal  Artillery  in  1819.  He  was 
employed  in  the  field  during  the  years  1820  and 
1821,  in  the  reduction  of  numerous  forts  in  the 
kingdom  of  Oudh.  In  1825  and  1826  he  served 
at  the  siege  of  Bhartpur.  He  was  subsequently 
employed  as  a  civil  engineer  on  the  eastern  Jumna 
Canal  in  the  N.W.  IVovinces,  and  was  the  pro- 
jector and  the  executor  of  the  ereat  Ganges  Canal 
Works,  which  were  opened  8th  April  1864.  He 
carried  on  extensive  researches,  m  conjunction 
with  Dr.  falconer,  in  the  fossil  remains  in  the 
Siwalik  hills,  and  he  present^  to  the  British 
Museum  an  extensive  collection  of  fossil  mam- 
malia from  the  Panjab.  He  wrote  on  a  submerged 
city,  20  feet  under  ground,  near  Behut,  in  the 
Doab,  Bl.  As.  Tr.  1834;  On  Fossil  Quadru- 
mana,  ilnd. ;  Use  of  Wells,  etc.,  in  Foundations, 
as  practised  in  the  Northern  Doab  •  Structure  of 
the  Sevallick  Hills;  Notice  of  a  Fossil  Monkey 
from  the  Sevallick  Hills ;  Coal  and  Lignite  in  the 
Himalayas;  Description  of  Sivatherium  gigan- 
tioum,  the  Fossil  Crocodile,  Giraffe,  Gburial, 
Hippopotamus,  Camel,  Tiger,  and  Bear;  Gold 
Washings  in  the  Goomti  Rirer,  in  the  Sevallick 
Hills,  between  the  Jumna  and  Sutlej  Rivers ;  On 
a  New  Species  of  Snake ;  Mascodonta  dentetroites ; 
Mastodons  of  Sevallicks;  Manufacture  of  Tar  in 
the  Sevallick  Hills;  Panchukki  or  Com  Mill; 
Dam  Sluices;  Remarks  on  the  Fortress  of  AM- 
gnrii ;  Caramssa  Bridge.  On  leaving  Calcutta  for 
Europe,  he  was  honoured  with  a  salute  from  the 
batteries  of  Fort  William,  and  was  favourably 
noticed  in  the  Government  Gaaette. — Gleanings  of 
Soc,  Beng.  As.  S.  Tr.  1834;  Parity's  Military 
Repository,  Lond. ;  Geol.  Soc.  Tr.  1840. 

CAUVERY,  the  Chaberoe  of  Ptolemy,  a  river 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Coorg,  50  miles  from  Mangabre, 
in  lat.  12^  25'  N.,  and  long.  75^  85'  E.,  and, 
after  an  easterlv  course  of  472  miles,  it  dis- 
embogues into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  receiving  the 
Magunmurchy,  40  miles;  Bhawani,  120  miles; 
Noyel,  95  miles;  Seringapatam,  Trichinopoly,  Tan- 
jore,  and  Tranquebar  are  on  its  banks.  It  passes 
through  and  from  Mysore  to  the  coast ;  at  Trichi- 
nopoly it  forms  the  island  of  Srirangam ;  and  a 
mound  at  Coiladdy  prevents  the  reiunotion  of  the 
two  forks  of  the  Cauvery  and  Colerun,  and  the 
stream  is  led  into  numerous  large  irrigating 
channels  that  are  conducted  all  through  Tanjore. 
The  largest  of  these  are  the  Yettar,  the  Yellar, 
and  Arselar,  all  of  which  enter  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Navigable  for  craft  through  the  low  country 
during  the  inundation.  A  waterfall  ooours  in  its 
course.  It  is  deemed  by  the  Hindus  a  sacred 
river,  and  is  called  by  them  the  Dakshini  Ganga, 
or  Southern  Ganges.  At  its  source  at  Tala 
Kaveri  and  at  Bbaga  mandla,  where  it  receives  its 
first  tributary,  are  ancient  Hindu  temples  which 
are  largely  frequented  by  pilgrims  in  the  Tule- 
masa  (October  to  November). 

The  Cauvery  drains  an  area  of  about  28,000 
square  miles.  The  area  of  its  delta  is  2760  square 
miles,  and  its  irrigation  system  supplies  about 
835,208  acres,  yielding  a  revenue  of  Rs.  35,30,336. 
Its  delta  has  the  largest  area  of  artificial  irrigation 
in  the  Madras  Presidency.  About  10  miles  west  of 
Trichinopoly,  t^e  Agunda  Cauvery  divides  at  the 
head  of  the  iaUuid  of  Seringham  into  two  branches, 
the  Colerun  and  the  Cauvery.    Colonel  Sim  and 
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Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  about  1834-6,  ooostructed  a 
weir  across  the  Colerun,  which  has  given  great 
benefits  to  the  people  of  Tanjore.  The  heuL  of 
the  Cauvery  branch  is  1950  feet  wide,  and  the 
bed  level  is  regulated  by  a  dam.  After  a  course 
of  16  or  17  miles,  the  Cauvery  bifurcates  into 
two  principal  streams,  called  the  Caurery  and  the 
Vennaur,  which  irrigate  nearly  equal  areas,  and 
which  give  off  numerous  branches,  and  regulating 
works  have  been  constructed  at  all  the  bifurca- 
tions. Prior  to  British  rule,  the  native  princes 
had  connected  the  Cauvery  with  the  Colerun  at 
the  east  end  of  the  island  of  Srirangam,  about 
20  miles  from  the  upper  Colerun  anient,  and 
across  this  channel  they  had  constructed  the 
Grand  Anient.  In  the  northern  delta,  the  whole 
of  the  distribution  of  water  has  been  artificially 
carried  out  by  canals,  but  in  the  Cauvery  delta 
the  principal  distribution  has  been  effected  natu- 
rally by  the  numerous  branches  thrown  off  by  the 
Cauvery  and  Yennaur.  The  chief  work  Id^t  to 
be  done  by  the  British  was  to  render  the  water 
supply  more  reliable,  and  this  was  se»cnred  by 
the  Upper  Anient  in  1836,  at  an  expenditure  of 
Rs.  1,83,000. 
CAUVERYPAK,  aplace  midway  between  Con- 

1'everam  and  Arcot.  Clive  gained  a  battle  here  in 
rebrnary  1752,  and  the  place  surrendered  to  him. 

CAVA  or  Kava,  also  called  Ava  pepper,  is 
from  the  Macropiper  methysticum  of  the  Pacific. 
Its  root  produces  a  stimulating  liquor.    See  Aya. 

CAVAGNARL  Major  Sir  Pierre  Louis  Napoleon 
Cavagnari,  K.C.B.,  son  of  General  Adolphe 
Cavagnari,  of  a  noble  Parmese  family.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the  E.  I.  Company  as 
*  direct  cadet,'  and  served  with  the  1st  Ben^l 
Fusiliers  in  the  Oadh  campaign  of  1858-59,  also 
with  the  Sd  Gurkhas  throughout  the  Ambala 
campaign  of  1863,  and  the  Uazara  campaign  of 
1868.  He  received  the  Victoria  Cross,  for  the 
daring  capture  of  a  band  of  murderers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Swat  Canal  outrage  in  December 
1876,  near  the  English  fort  of  Abazaie,  where 
many  workmen  were  killed.  He  accompanied 
Sir  Keville  Chamberlain  on  a  mission  to  the 
Amir  Sher  Ali,  and  was  in  advance  with  a 
small  body  of  the  escort,  when  he  was  stopped  by 
the  Afghans  at  Ali  Musjid,  and  compelled  to  turn 
back,  an  incident  which  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  Second  Afghan  War.  He  accompanied 
General  Sir  Samuel  Browne  as  Political  Officer, 
and  at  the  termination  of  the  campaign  was 
appointed  Plenipotentiary,  and  in  that  capacity 
negotiated  the  peace  with  Yaknb  Khan  at 
Gundamuk.  He  and  all  his  guard  were  killed  at 
Kabul,  which  led  to  the  re-occupation  of  Kabul, 
Kandahar,  and  GhaznL 

CAVATUM  PILLOO.  Tam.  Andropogon 
schoenanthus. 

CAVE.  Ghar,  Arab.,  Pers.  ;  Eoo,  Burmese. 
Chambered  rocks  occur  in  many  parts  of 
Afghanistan,  also  in  a  mountain  S.  of  the  Deo 
Hissar,  near  Singlah,  and  are  probably  of  Buddh- 
ist origin.  The  small  chambers  were  intended 
for  the  abode  of  the  ascetics  of  the  sect.  There 
are  some  fine  remains  of  this  class  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Urgandab.  At  Karaf tu,  in  the  Suj 
Bolak  district  of  Azarbijan,  is  a  series  of  ancient 
caves.  There  are  numerous  chambered  rocks  at 
Bamian ;  and  the  Af ridi  tribe  in  the  Kbaibar  pass 
live  in  chambered  rocks. 


CAVE  TEMPLES  and  monasteries  of  India 
consist  of  stupendous  excavations  and  monolitiiic 
structures,  made  for  reh'gious  and  monastic  par- 
poses.  There  are  in  India  at  least  1000  distinct 
caves.  Some  are  opposite  Prome  in  Burma ;  there 
are  a  few  in  the  Madras  Presidency ;  about  900  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency;  several  in  the  Hyder- 
abad D(»uimon8;  also  in  Orissa,  in  Behw,  in 
Malwa,  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  among  the 
mountains  of  Baluchistan,  Afghanistan,  and 
Bamian.  In  Western  India  alone,  including  the 
Nizam^s  dominions,  there  are  at  least  thirty  series 
of  caye-temples  which  have  been  examined  by 
Europeans.  Cave  inscriptions  discovered  are 
seventeen  in  number,  viz.  six  about  15  miles  from 
Gya,  in  Bahar,  viz.  three  in  the  hillof  Barabar,  three 
in  the  hill  of  Nagarjuni,  nine  in  the  hill  of  Khanda- 
giri,  hi  Cuttack,  and  two  in  Bamgarh  in  Sirgaja^ 

The  Cave  Temples  in  the  southern  part  of  Indm 
are  classed  by  Mr.  Fergusson  into — 

(a)  The  vihara  or  monastery  caves,  which 
consist  of  (1)  natural  caverns  or  oaves  slightly 
improved  by  art.  These  are  the  most  ancient, 
and  are  found  appropriated  to  religious  purposes 
in  Behar  and  Cuttack.  Next  (2)  a  verandah 
opening  behind  into  cells  for  the  abode  of  prieete, 
as  in  Cuttack,  and  in  the  oldest  vihara  caves  at 
Ajimta.  The  third  (3)  has  an  enlarged  hall  sup- 
ported on  pillars.  The  most  splenSd  caves  are 
those  of  Ajunta,  though  the  Dherwara  at  Ellora 
is  also  fine,  and  there  are  some  good  qtecam^as 
at  Salsette  and  Junnar. 

(6)  Buddhist  chaitya  caves  form  the  second 
class.    These  are  the  temples  or  churches  <rf  the 
series,  and  one  or  more  of  them  are  attached  to 
every  set  of  caves  in  Western  India,  though  none 
exist  on  the  eastern  side.    Unlike  the  vihara,  all 
these  caves  have  the  same  plan  and  arrangement!, 
and  the  Karli  cave  is  the  most  perfect  in  India. 
All  these  consist  of  an.  external  porch  or  music 
gallery,  an  internal  gallery  over  the  entraaoe,  a 
central  aisle  which  may  be  called  a  nave,  roofed 
by  a  plain  waggon  vault,  and  a  semi-dome  ter- 
minating the  nave,  under  the  centre  of  whi<dk 
always  stands  a  dahgopa  or  chaitya.    In  the  oldeet 
temples,  the  dahgopa  consists  of  a  plain  centnl 
drum,    surmounted    by   a   hemispherical    dome 
crowned  by  a  Tee,  which  supported  the  umbrella 
of  state  of  wood  or  stone.      These  two  rlmpocg 
comprehend  all  the  Buddhist  caves  in  Indisu 

(c)  The  third  class  consists  of  Brahmanieal 
caves  properly  so  called.  The  finest  specimeos 
are  at  Ellora  and  Elephanta,  though  some  good 
ones  exist  also  on  the  island  of  Salsette,  and  at 
Mahabalipur.  In  form  many  of  them  are  copies 
of  and  a  good  deal  resemble  the  Buddhist  vihara. 
But  they  have  not  been  appropriated  from,  the 
Buddhists,  as  the  arrangement  <d  the  pillara  and 
position  of  the  sanctuary  are  different.  Tbej  are 
never  surrounded  by  cells,  as  all  viharas  are  ;  said 
their  walls  are  invariably  covered  or  meant  to  be 
covered  with  sculpture,  while  the  vibaraa  arr 
almost  as  invariably  decorated  by  painting,  except 
the  sanctuary.  The  subjects  of  the  sculpture  cf 
course  always  set  the  question  at  rest 

((f)  The  fourth  class  consists  of  rock-cat  modeb 
of  structural  and  Brahmanieal  temples.  To  %km 
class  belong  the  far-famed  Kailas  at  EUora,  tkt 
Saivite  temple  at  Dhumnar,  and  the  Hatha  ift 
Mahabalipur.  This  last  is  cut  out  of  iaolalel 
blocks  .of  granite^  but  the  rest  stand  in  pits. 
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The  Indn  Sabhft  gionp  at  EUora  ahould  perhaps 
form  a  iifth. 

(e)  The  fifth  or  trae  Jaina  caTea  oocfor  at 
Ehandagiii  in  Cattack^  and  in  the  aoatbem  parts 
of  India,  bat  are  few  and  insigoifioant.  In  the 
rock  of  Gwalior  Fort  there  are  cut  in  the  rock  a 
number  of  colottal  fignrea,  some  30  to  40  feet 
high,  of  one  of  the  Siirthankara,  some  Bitting, 
some  standiDg.  Their  datea  are  about  the  10th 
or  12th  eentoiy  before  Christ. 

The  greater  number  of  the  viharas  seem  to  have 
been  grouped  around  stractural  tope&  Their 
f a^ea  are  general!  j  perfect.  Nine-tentha  occur 
in  S.W.  India,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  with 
a  group  in  Behar,  another  in  Cuttack,  one  at 
Mahabalipur,  and  two  or  three  in  the  Panjab 
and  Afghanistan,  Asoka,  B.c.  260,  excavated  the 
first  of  these  in  Behar,  at  Bajagriha,  and  tiU  the 
Sth  centory  they  continued  to  be  excavated  by 
Bnddhiata,  Hindus,  and  Jains.  It  is  in  Behar  that 
the  oldest  caves  have  been  found,  in  the  neigh- 
boorfaood  of  Bajagriha,  which  was  the  capital  of 
Bengal  at  the  advent  of  Buddha;  and  one,  a 
slightly  improved  natural  cave,  the  Satapanni,  is 
said  to  be  that  in  front  of  whidi  the  first  oonro- 
cation  waa  held  b.c.  548. 

The  most  interesting  group  is  at  Barabar,  16 
miles  N.  of  Gaya.  An  inscription  on  the  Kama 
Cbopa  cave  there,  records  its  excavation  in  the 
19th  year  of  Asoka  (b.c.  245).  Another,  called 
Sodamaor  Nigope,  bc«rs  an  inscription  by  Asoka 
in  the  12th  year  ci  his  reign.  The  Loroas  Rishi 
is  an  interesting  cave,  as  also  is  the  Milkmaid's 
cave,  which  is  probably  the  roost  modem,  as  it 
waa  excavated  by  Dasaratha,  grandson  of  Asoka. 
Their  dates  appear  to  range  from  b.c.  260  to  200. 
The  rock  in  which  th^  are  excavated  is  a  hard, 
dose-grained  grshite. 

Chaihfa  halls  have  also  been  excavated  in  several 
ol  the  rocks  of  Western  India.  The  oklest  of  these 
has  been  excavated  at  Bhaja,  four  miles  south  of 
the  great  Karli  cave  in  the  Bhor  Ghat.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  before  the  Christian  era. 
Another  group  is  to  be  seen  at  Bedsa,  10  or  11 
mUee  south  of  Karli,  which  has  two  pillars  with 
espitals,  surmounted  by  horses  and  elephants,  and 
more  hke  the  Persepolitan  than  any  others  in 
India.  A  third  chaitya  cave  is  at  Nasik,  and  an 
inscription  over  its  doorway  states  that  it  was  the 
g^t  id  a  citiaen  of  Nssik,  in  the  reign  of  Krishna, 
one  of  the  Andrabritya  kings,  who  reigned  just 
before  the  Christian  era.  Another  inscription 
nader  the  pillars  states  it  to  have  been  excavated 
in  honour  of  Badrakaraka,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  fifth  king  of  the  Sunga  dynastv,  B.C.  129. 

Karii,  on  the  road  between  Bombay  and  Poena, 
bsM  the  largest,  finest,  and  most  complete  of  the 
efaaitya  caves.  Inscriptions  ascribe  its  excava- 
tkm  to  the  Maharaja  Bhuti  or  Deva  Bhuti,  who 
x«igned  B.a  78. 

There  are  four  chaitya  caves  in  the  Ajunta 

groap^     The  oldest  and  lowest  down.  No.  9,  is 

46  feet  by  28  feet  m  width.    The  next.  No.  10, 

Jii^her  up,  is  94^  by  4U  feet  internally.    A  third 

J«  cave  Na  19,  and  in  it  Buddha  in  all  his  attitudes 

is  introduced  everywhere.    Hitherto  in  all  sculp- 

-tures  mortal  men  and  women  had  been  absent, 

^jad  Buddhism  waa  a  pore  theism  or  atheism,  but 

^-t  the  date  of  this  cave  Buddhism  has  become 

^jlBSSged   into  an  overwhelming  idolatry. — Fer- 

ffUSSOH,  p.  124. 


The  last  chaitya  of  Ajunta  (No.  26)  was  ex- 
cavated about  the  year  a.d.  600. 

At  EUora,  the  celebrated  Viswakarma  cave  is  a 
chaitya.  Its  age  also  is  about  the  year  a.d.  600. 
It  is  85  feet  by  43  feet. 

The  Kenheri  cave,  on  the  island  of  Salsette,  in 
Bombay  harbour,  is  88^  feet  by  89  feet  10  inches, 
and  was  excavated  about  the  early  years  of  the  5th 
century,  when  Fa  Hian  was  travelliDg  in  India. 
It  is  a  literal  and  a  coarse  copy  of  the  Karli  cave. 

At  Dhumnar,  about  halfway  between  Kotah 
and  Ujjain,  are  a  series  of  about  60  or  70  caves, 
cut  in  coarse  laterite  conglomerate.  One  is  a 
chaitya  cella,  in  the  midst  of  a  vibara;  its  date 
probably  is  the  6th  century  a.d. 

At  Oolvi,  not  far  from  Dhumnar,  is  the  most 
modem  group  of  Buddhist  caves  in  India.  One 
called  Arjun  8  house  is  a  highly  ornamented 
dagoba.  inside  is  a  cross-legged  seated  figure  of 
Baddha.  The  only  excavation  here  is  a  chaitya 
hall  26  feet  by  13  feet 

Some  of  the  vihara  were  three  or  four  storeys 
in  height,  and  containing  up  to  1500  cells,  as  at 
Mahabalipur,  30  miles  south  of  Madras,  and  at 
Nalanda,  7  miles  north  of  the  old  capital  of  Baja- 
griha, and  34  miles  south  of  Patna,  at  which,  in 
the  first  century,  Nagarjuna  resided.  In  Uiwen 
Thsaug^s  time  10,000  priests  and  neophytes  resided 
here;  religion  and  philosophy  were  taught  from 
a  hundred  chairs,  and  that  pilgrim  resided  there 
as  a  student  for  five  years.  He  says  there  were 
thousands  of  viharas,  but  none  equal  to  this.  It 
wss  to  Central  India  what  Cluny  and  CUirvaux 
were  to  France  in  the  middle  ases.  Some  at  least 
of  the  many  viharas,  as  that  cleared  out  by  Cap- 
tain Kittoe  and  Mr.  Thomas,  seem  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire. 

On  the  western  side  of  India,  viharas  have  been 
described  at  Ajunta,  near  Aurangabad,  at  Bagh 
on  the  Tapti,  at  Bedsa,  Bhaja,  Daraseo  or  Daras- 
inha,  EUora,  at  Hszar  Kotri  in  the  Nizam's  terri- 
tories, at  Junir,  halfway  between  Nasik  and 
Poena,  and  at  Salsette.  At  Nasik  are  three 
great  viharas,  the  oldest  that  of  Nahapana,  a.d. 
100;  next,  Gautamiputra,  A.D.  800;  and  the  third, 
Yadfnyssri.  a.d.  400.  They  are  a  purely  Buddhist 
group.  Tne  facades  of  the  first  and  second  are 
richly  ornamented,  and  were  formed  during  the 
rule  of  the  Andhrabritya  dvnasty.  At  EUora 
numerous  viharas  are  attached  to  the  great  Viswa- 
karma chaitya.  The  great  vihara  is  known  as  the 
Dherwara,  1 10  feet  by  70  feet  In  the  sanctuaries 
of  most  of  these  caves  are  figures  of  Buddha.  In  the 
Das  Avatara  the  sculptures  are  all  Brahmanical. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Peshawur,  there  are 
monasteries  at  Jamalgiri,  Takht-i-Bahi,  Shah 
Dehri,  and  Sahri  Balol.  The  sculptures  and 
architecture  are  highly  classical, — Ionic  pillars, 
Corinthian  capitals ;  and  some  antiquaries  regard 
them  as  acquired  from  the  Bactrian  Greeks,  while 
others  attribute  them  to  western  influence  after 
the  age  of  Constantine.  There  are  many  figures 
of  Buddha,  and  numerous  other  figures  with 
nimbus  or  glories  or  circular  discs  at  the  backs  of 
their  heads ;  they  are  on  the  base  of  the  altars  or 
stupas,  on  the  walls  and  in  the  cells. 

The  Brahmanical  caves  of  India  were  excavated 
after  those  of  the  Buddhist  and  Jains.  The  more 
prominent  are  as  follow  :— 

1.  Saiva  eave  at  Aihole,  in  the  Kaladsi  disirioi, 
8.  of  Bijapur,  a.  d.  600  to  560. 
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2.  Badami  oaTes,  one  Sam  and  Iwo  Vaishnara, 

A.D.  550^7^ 
S.  Earuea  caves,  between  Atua  and  Kalyana  in  the 

Hyderabad  territory,  A.D.  500-700. 

4.  Amba  Jogi    Saiva   cave   near  Mominabad  and 

Bbamburde  cave  near  Poona,  A.D.  550-600. 

5.  Dhokeswar,  between  Junnar  and  Ahmadnaggur, 

A.D.  660-600. 

6.  Rameswara  cave  at  Ellora. 

7.  Havana  ka  Khai  and  Daa  Avatara  at  Ellora,  A.D. 

600-700. 

8.  Dumar  Lena  and  Ellora  cares,  N.  of  Rameswara, 

A.D.  660-725. 

9.  Mahavallepor  Ratha,  S.  of  Madias,  A.D.  660-700. 

10.  Undavalli,  Yauhnava  cave  on  the  Krishna  at 

Bezwara,  A.D.  650-700. 

11.  Elephanta,  Jogeswari,  and  Mandapeswari  caves 

near  Bombay,  A.D.  726-776. 

12.  Patur  in  Bera,  Rudreswara,  near  Ajnnta,  Paina 

in  Eandesfa,  and  oavea  near  Satara,  a.d.  700- 
800. 

13.  Kailasa  monolithic  Saiva  temple  at  Ellora,  A.D. 

726-800. 

14.  Dhnmnar  Brahmanical  eaves,  A.D.  750-800. 
The  Behar  caves  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Rajagriha.  The  Milkmaid's  care  and  Brahman 
Girrs  cave  haye  inscripdons  in  the  Lat  character. 
They  are  of  abont  200  b.c.,  and  are  the  most 
ancient  caves  of  India.  The  Nagarjnni  cave  and 
Haft  Khaneh  or  Satghur  group  are  situated  in  the 
southern  arm  of  the  hill  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  Brahman  Girl  and  Milkmaid's  cave.  Another 
group  is  the  neighbouring  Kama  chapara  and 
Lomas  Rishi  cave. 

The  caves  of  Udyagiri  and  Khandagiri  hill, 
about  20  miles  from  Outtack,  and  5  from  Bhuvan- 
eswara,  are  next  in  antiquity  to  those  of  Behar. 
They  are  built  on  the  hills  of  Udyagiri  and 
Ehandaeiri.  The  former  are  Buddhist  and  the 
older;  Uie  latter,  probably,  are  Jaina.  Many  of 
the  inscriptions  are  in  the  Lat  character,  and 
this  gives  their  age  as  anterior  to  the  Christian 
era.  The  frieze  sculpture  in  the  Ganes  gumpha 
'  is  superior  to  any  in  India,  and  resembles  that  of 
the  Sanchi  tope  at  Bhilsa.  In  it  there  are  no 
gods,  no  figures  of  different  sizes,  nor  any  extra- 
vagance. On  the  Buddhist  caves  here,  there  are 
no  figures  of  Buddha,  or  any  images.  In  a  Jaina 
cave  in  Khandagiri,  the  twenty- four  thirthankara, 
with  their  female  energies,  are  sculptured. 

The  Ajunta  are  the  most  complete  series  of 
Buddhist  caves  in  India,  without  any  mixture  of 
Brahmanism,  and  contain  types  of  all  the  rest. 
They  are  in  a  ravine  in  the  ghat  south  of  the 
Tapti.  At  Bang,  also  in  a  ravine  or  small  valley 
in  the  ghat,  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of 
the  Tapti,  are  three  ancient  Buddhist  caves. 

Those  of  Karli  are  not  so  extensive  as  the 
Ajunta,  but  still  purely  Buddhistical,  and  con- 
taining the  largest  and  finest  chaitya  cave  in 
India.  Karli  is  about  halfway  between  Poona 
and  Bombay  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  valley 
as  you  proceed  towards  the  sea. 

The  Salsette  or  Kenheri  caves  in  the  island  of 
Salsette  are  also  purely  Buddhist,  but  very  inferior 
to  the  former.  The  Kenheri  caves  are  excavated 
in  a  hill  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  tract 
of  forest  country,  and  Mr.  Fergusson  supposed 
their  date  about  the  9th  and  10th  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  monastic  system  of  the 
Buddhists  has  its  finest  illustration  in  the  series 
of  dormitories,  chapels,  halls,  and  temples  at 
Kenheri. 

Dhumnar^  about  40  miles  south-east  from 
Nemuch,    but   close    to   ChundiraBsa,    contains 


Buddhiat  caves  with  a  Brahmanical  rock  temple 
behind. 

The  Ellora  caves  are  excavated  in  a  porphyritic 
greenstone  or  amygdaloid.  The  Kailaa  at  EHora 
is  a  wonderful  woric  of  art—is  a  small  hill  cut 
into  a  temple.  The  caves  of  Elephanta  overlook 
the  harbour  of  Bombay.  The  Elephanta  caves 
are  cut  in  a  harder  rock  than  those  at  Elloni. 
Those  of  Dhumnar  and  Elbra  contain  a  strong 
admixture  of  Brahmanism,  and  those  of  Elephanta 
are  entirely  Brahmanical,  thoagh  perhaps  of  the 
same  age  as  those  of  Ellora. 

The  Orimi  cave  temples  are  in  two  isolated  hills 
of  sandstone  rock,  about  20  miles  from  Cattsck, 
and  5  from  Bhuvaneswar.    The  oldest  are  in  the 
hill  called  Udayagiri,  the  more  modem  in  that 
portion  called  Khandagiri.     They  became  Jaina 
about  the  10th  or  11th  century,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  18th  century  a  Jaina  temple  waa  erected  in 
Khandagiri  hill.    The  oldest  cave  is  caUed  Hat*hi 
Gumpha.    The  Aawatama  rock  near  by  haa  on  it 
a  copy  of  Afioka's  edicts ;  and  there  is  another  at 
Aska,  near  the  N.  end  of  the  Chilka  lake.    They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  excavated  abont  tiie 
time  of  Aaoka.     Another  natural  cave  is  stated 
in  an  inscription  to  be  that  of  Chnlakarma ;  and 
others  the  Pawan  Garbha,  Jodev  Gaibha,  the 
Ganesha,  Ananta  Garbha,  and  the  Kani  Gumpha. 
In  the  laist-named  the  sculptures  represent  bunting 
scenes,   fighting,  dancing,  drinkmg,  and   love- 
making.    The  sole  emblems  which  can  be  regaided 
as  Buddhistic  are  the  swastika,  the  trisul,  and 
shield. — Fergusson,  pp.  106,  182,  148 ;  Fergu$mm 
and  Burgess^  pp.  408, 484  ;  Cunnmgham^s  Arckeo^ 
logical  Report, 

CAVIARE. 

Cavial ;  Caviar,     .    .  Fr.  I  Ikra, Bus. 

Kaviar,    ....     Okr.    Oaviario,  .    .    ,     It.,  8f. 
Caviale It.  | 

Caviare,  a  substance  prepared  in  Rassia,  con- 
sisting of  the  salted  roes  of  krge  fish.    The  best, 
which  is  made  from  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon  caught 
in  the  Volga,  in  the  neighbourhood  A  Astmcan, 
appears  to  consist  entirely  of  the  eggs.     It  ia 
packed  in  small  kegs,  and  exported;  bat  the 
inferior  sort  is  made  into  the  fonn  of  dry  cakes. 
It  is  highly  esteemed  in  Russia,  and  also  fonna  an 
article  of   considerable  export, — 80,000  bairela 
having  been  exported  from  Astraean  in  a  aingle 
season.     The  manufacture  consistfl  in  separating 
the  roe  from  its  membranes,  then  washltig  in 
vinegar  or  white  wine,  and  drying  by  spreading  it 
out  on  a  board  in  the  air.    Salt  is  then    well 
rubbed  in,  and  it  is  next  put  in  a  bag  and  the 
liquor  pressed  out.     It  is  then  packed  in  kega  for 
sale.    During  the  three  annual  seasons  of  faating 
in  Russia,  the  consumption  of  caviare  is  very- 
great,  as  it  is  also  in  Italy  during  the  fasts  of  the 
church.    It  is  eaten  on  bread,  with  oil  and  lemon 
juice  or  vinegar.  Professor  Rawlinson  says  caviare 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Tarichos  anta-kaion. 
The  sturgeon  of  the  Borysthenee,  according  to 
Herodotus,  were  called  Antaceei. — TomUnBm^  354. 

CAWA-ARANG.  Malay.  A  light  brown  or 
pale  brown  coloured  wood  of  Penang,  from  a 
very  large  tree ;  used  for  furniture  and  omaxnentai 
work. — Frith,    (Qu.  Kayu  arang.) 

CAWNEE,  from  Kani,  Karn.,  Tam.,  Thl.  I> 
Cuttack,  a  handVbreadth.  In  die  soath  of  the 
Peninsula  of  India,  a  land  measare.  At  Madias 
the  standard  cawnee  is  24  manai  or  grounds. 
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CAWNPORE. 


OEDAE. 


of  2400  aquave  feet.  Thecawnee  is  therafore  57,600 
Bquare  feet  =  1*322  of  an  Engliah  aere.  Another 
meaBaiement,  however,  makes  it  somewhat  less 
than  an  acre.  The  cawnee,  in  sereral  districts  in 
the  Madras  Presideney,  is  subdiyided  into  lOOths ; 
and  in  the  le-sanreT  of  the  soathem  distriels  of 
Madras,  the  decimal  subdiTision  of  the  acre  has 
been  anthoviased. — WiUoiL 

CAWNPORE  or  Oawnpar,  a  large  cantonment 
and  town  in  the  Allahabaa  diTision,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  ot  the  Ganges,  in  lat  26''  28'  15'  N., 
and  long.  W  23'  ib"  E.,  and  580  feet  abore  the 
sea.  Its  ctTil  population  is  about  112,000,  and  is 
685  miles  from  Galcatta  by  rail.  It  gijes  its  name 
to  the  district  of  Cawnpnr  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces 
of  India,  in  the  Doab,  a  great  alluvial  plain 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  jnmna.  The  district 
is  boonded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Ganges,  on  the 
S.W.  by  the  Jnmna,  on  the  N.W.  by  Etawa 
and  Fanakhabad,  and  on  the  S.E.  by  Futtehpur, 
and  extends  between  lat.  25°  55'  and  27''  K.,  and 
kN^.  79''  34'  and  80"*  37'  E.  A  small  colony  of 
Chinese  settled  in  Cawnpur,  and  introduced  a 
manirfactnre  of  leather,  for  which  the  town  was 
long  famous.  During  the  mutiny  of  the  Bengal 
amy,  on  the  26th  June  1857  Cawnpur  capitulated 
to  the  rebels  under  Dandhu  Punt  Nana  Rao,  under 
pffOBiise  of  safe  escort,  but  the  garrison,  under 
General  Wheeler,  were  all  destroyed ;  and  on  the 
15th  and  16th  July,  all  their  wives  and  children 
wero  destroyed  and  thrown  into  a  dry  well.  In 
and  above  the  well  at  the  entrenchment,  and  in 
the  well  of  the  slaughter-house,  lay  the  bones  of 
BO  less  than  420  civilians,  military  officers,  and 
their  wives,  400  private  soldiers  and  their  wives, 
and  mnsJcians,  besides  infants.  If  to  these  be 
added  the  Futtehghur  party  and  those  who  poished 
outside  the  entrenchments,  there  were  not  less  than 
a  thousand  Christians,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
aiardered  in  cold  blood  by  order  of  Nana  Rao» 
Seven  Christian  men,  including  Delafosse  and 
Thomson,  twelve  women  and  six  faithful  natives, 
who  entered  the  entrenchment,  alone  ultimately 
escaped.  Nineteen  Christians  and  five  children, 
who  remained  in  Cawnpur,  escaped  by  aid  of  the 
natives,  besides  a  few  dnimmen.  Nana  Rao  seems 
to  hmwe  died  in  the  forests  of  NepaL  Cawnpur 
was  retaken  by  General  Havelock  on  the  17th 
July  1867.  On  the  15th  July  General  Havelock 
fought  the  battles  of  Aung  and  Pandu  Nadi ;  on 
the  neicfc  day  took  Cawnpur  by  stonn ;  on  the 
17th  and  18th  reoovered  the  city;  and  on  the 
Idth  took  and  destroyed  Nana  Rao's  palace  at 
Bitlmr.  On  the  27th  November  the  Gwalior 
mntineen  and  others  took  possession,  but  Lord 
Clyde  retook  it  next  evening,  and  on  the  6th 
l>ecember  he  routed  them  wiUi  great  loss.  The 
dlistriet  was  pacified  after  the  Isll  of  Kalpi  in 
May  1858.  The  district  is  essentially  Hindu.  Of 
tise  total  population,  1,156,055  in  1872,  the  Brah- 
flsans,  Rajputs,  and  Banyas  numbered  813,278 
0ocils;  the  Kayasth,  15,169;  the  Ahir,  113,053; 
tbe  Knrmi,  58,359 ;  the  Chamar,  122,932 ;  the 
I  of  the  Sonni  sect  being  only  64,797 
k — Imp,  Oaz. 
CAYE!&E  PEPPER. 

LsH  miMh,     G€  J. ,  Hnm. 

Pepefoae  oommone.      It. 

Lombok,    ....    Jav. 

GhaUi;  Chftbe,     Malay. 

Lombok ;  Lada  mera,  „ 

Ladftxsfafan,  .    •    . 


Filfil'i-snrkh, .    • 

.  Pbbs. 

.    .  Tam* 

Braha  marieha,  . 

Sanbk. 

Mirapa-kai,    . 

.    .    Tel. 

Gas-miri£, .    .    . 

Singh. 

fjCmMii^ Bau. 

jtfsiaeabena,  .  .  .  Can. 
qfa^tnaa-moh,  .  .  Chin. 
l>0ivTe  d'Espagne,  .  Fr. 
3p«fiiwfaer  Pf effer,     Oca. 


The  powder  of  the  dried  pods  of  diiferent 
species  of  capsicum,  used  as  a  stimulating  condi- 
ment.    See  Capsicum. 

CAY-HAUNG.    Chik.    Goesypinm  Indicnm. 

CAY-KHE.  Co€H.-Chin.  Millet.  Cay-khoaica, 
Aristolochia  Indica.  Cay-me,  tamarind.  Cay- 
tan-yen,  limes.    Cay-vang-dee,  sasnfras. 

CAYLEY,  Dr.  HENRY,  a  Bengal  medical 
officer  who  entered  the  service  in  January  1857. 
In  May  1867  he  went  to  Leh  in  Ladakh  as  Political 
Agent,  in  the  territories  of  the  Maharaja  of  Kash- 
mir, to  protect  and  enconrsge  commercial  inter- 
course through  Ladakh  between  India  and  Central 
Asia,  and  watch  political  events  in  Central  Asia 
and  Eastern  Turkestan. 

CAZI,  a  Mabomedan  Judge,  religious  and  civiU 

CEDAR,  the  sarwat  of  Arabia,  is  a  commercial 
term  given  to  the  woods  of  several  distinct 
kinds  of  forest  trees,  the  timbers  of  which  are 
distinguished  as  red  and  white  cedar,  Barbadoes 
and  Bermuda  cedar,  cedar  of  Lebanon,  pencil 
cedar,  bastard  cedar,  etc.,  some  of  them  ^wing 
in  America,  some  in  Europe,  and  some  m  Asia* 
The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  so  often  noticed  in  Scrip- 
ture, is  ■  usually  supposed  to  be  Pinus  oedrus, 
called  CedruB  libanus,  or  cedar  of  Lebanon.  The 
lofty  deodara,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  with 
fragrant  and  almost  imperishable  wood,  and  often 
called  the  Indian  cedar,  has  been  sometimea 
referred  to  the  genus  Pinus,  and  sometimeB  to 
Abies,  Cedrus,  or  Lariz,  with  the  specific  name  of 
deodara ;  and  Dr.  Boeder  is  of  opinion  that  the 
deodar  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  are  identical. 
The  cedar  wood  of  Scripture  is  supposed  to  be  the 
sandarach  tree,  Thuja  artioulata.  The  woods  of 
several  of  the  conifera  are  called  cedars.  In  India, 
the  term  bastard  cedar  \b  applied  to  the  Gkiazama 
tomentosa;  and  the  Hymenodictyon  excelsum, 
Chickraasia  tabularis,  and  Cedxela  toona  are  all 
called  cedars.  In  New  South  Wales  the  term 
white  cedar  is  applied  to  Melia  azaderach,  and 
red  cedar  to  that  ci  Flindersia  Australis.  In 
China,  a  kind  of  cedar,  probably  a  cypress,  called 
Nan-mah,  or  southern  wood,  which  resiBts  time^ 
and  insects,  is  considered  peculiarly  valuable,  and 
is  especially  reserved  for  imperial  itse  and  build- 
ings ;  and  the  cedar  wood  of  Japan,  according  to 
Thunberg,  is  a  species  of  cypress.  The  cedar  of 
Guiana  is  the  wood  of  Icica  2Utissim&  The  white 
wood  or  white  cedar  of  Jamaica  is  Bignonia 
leucoxylon.  The  word  *  cedar,'  in  the  United 
States,  is  applied  to  various  genera  of  the  pine 
family.  The  white  cedar  of  the  southern  swamps 
is  a  crpteBB ;  the  wood  of  Juniperus  Virginiana  is 
called  red  or  pencU  cedar,  that  of  J.  Bermudiana 
is  called  Bermuda  cedar,  and  l^t  of  J.  Barbadensis 
is  called  Barbadoes  cedar,  while  the  juniper  of  the 
north  of  Spain  and  south  of  France  and  of  the 
Levant  is  from  J.  oxycedms.  The  white  cedar  of 
North  America,  a  less  valuable  wood  than  the  red 
cedar,  is  yielded  by  CupressuB  thyoides.  The 
cedar  of  New  Zealand  is  Hortighsea  spectabilis. 
The  cedar  of  the  Amazon  is  ftt>m  the  Cedrela 
odorata  of  Yon  Martius.  Under  the  term  cedar. 
Colonel  Frith  described  a  reddish-coloured  wood 
of  Palghat,  specific  gravity  0'507,  as  a  lai;|e  tree, 
wood  aromaue  and  used  for  furniture ;  and  under 
the  name  of  oedar^root  he  mentkmed  a  very 
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CEDRELA  TOONA. 


aromatic,  wood,  used  for  ornamental  fomiture  in 
Pal  ghat.  These  two  are  poesibly  from  the  Cedrda 
toona.  The  wood  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  as 
now  met  with,  is  not  in  much  esteem;  but  that 
of  the  Cedrus  deodara  of  the  Himalaya  really 
possesses  all  the  good  qualities  for  wbieb  those  of 
Lebanon  were  praised.  Specimens  of  the  wood  of 
the  Indian  ceaar,  Cedrus  deodara,  and  of  the 
cypress,  Cupressus  torulosa,  from  the  Himalayas, 
were  shown  by  Dr.  Royle  at  the  Exhibition  of 
1851 ;  the  former  has  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land as  a  beautiful  ornamental  tree,  but  appears 
to  promise  well  as  a  useful  timber  tree,  as  the 
wood  works  well  and  freely.  The  bastard  cedar 
are  woods  of  Cedrela  toona,  Roxh,,  and  of  Guazama 
tomentosa,  Kunth;  and  the  Goa  cedar  is  the 
Cupressus  Lusitanica. — Faulkner;  Dr,  Hooker; 
Holtzapfel;  M'Culloch;  WilUam'  MiddU  King- 
dom,  p.  276;  Burton*$  City  of  the  Salt  Lake; 
Harris,  Nat,  Hist,  of  Bible, 

CEDED  DISTRICTS,  a  territory  under  the 
Madras  Presidency,  in  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula, 
now  apportioned  into  the  Bellaiy,  Cuddapah,  and 
Kumool  oollectorates.  This  tract  of  country 
belonged  to  the  Mysore  soTereign  Tipu,  and  after 
his  death  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Hyderabad  state. 
Shortly  afterwards,  under  the  treaty  of  1803,  this 
share  was  ceded  to  the  British  on  Uieir  undertak- 
ing to  proTide  a  subsidiary  force  of  about  ten 
thousana  soldiers.  Their  numbers  in  1868  did 
not  exceed  5000,  stationed  at  Secunderabad,  six 
miles  from  Hyderabad,  in  the  Dekhan.  There  is 
one  large  military  cantonment  at  Bellary,  and  a 
sanatorium,  87  miles  distant,  at  Ramandrug.  The 
peojple  of  the  districts  are  partly  Canarese,  partly 
Teling,  the  linguistic  boundary  being  a  little  east 
and  south  of  Bellary.  The  minerals  are  iron 
ore,  lead,  antimony,  manganese,  diamonds,  ahim, 
muriate  of  soda,  natron  or  native  soda,  saltpetre, 
gon-flintSy  and  marble.  The  same  term  is  applied 
to  the  districts  ceded  in  1801  by  the  Nawab  vizir 
of  Oudh,  which  now  form  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
N.W.  Provinces,  and  include  Allahabad,  Azim- 
ghur,  Farrakhabad,  Etawa,  Gorakhpur. — Newbold. 

CEDRELACEiE,  the  toon-tree  tribe  of  plants, 
oomprising  the  genera  Cedrela,Chickrassia,  Chloro- 
xylon,  Flindersia,  Soymida,and  Swietenia ;  several 
species  of  these  erow  in  the  East  Indies.  Besides 
the  qiecies  of  Cedrela  below,  Kurz  names  Cedrela 
multijuga  of  Pegu. 

CEDRELA  ODORATA.    Macfadyen. 
Ch'un-Bha,Cha-pi,  Hiang-oh'-un,  Chun-pi,  .    .    Chin. 

A  timber  tree  of  China;  its  wood  resembles 
mahogany,  and  is  used  in  cabinet  work.  The  bedrk 
of  the  trimk  and  root  and  the  fruit  are  used  inter- 
nally as  an  astringent.  The  tender  spring  leaves 
are  eaten,  and  the  silkworm  is  fed  upon  them, 
and  also  on  the  leaves  of  the  ailanthus.  The 
leaves  are  mixed  with  those  of  the  catalpa,  and 
made  into  a  wash  as  a  remedy  for  baldneas,  and 
they  are  taken  internally  as  an  antiscorbutic. 
The  timber  is  particularly  recommended  for 
wainscoting  rooms,  and  for  chests  and  the  inside 
work  of  clothes  presses  and  drawers,  from  the 
circumstance  that  vermin  are  not  known  to  breed 
in  it,  and  for  splitting  into  shingles  to  cover 
houses.    They  are  very  durable. — Mac/ad, ;  Smith. 

CEDRELA  SERRATA.     Royle, 

Hill  toon Bng.  I  Drava,  Drawi,     •    .PakJ. 

Tuni,     ....      HiWD.  I  Drab,  Dimri,  .    ,         „ 

This  tree  is  found  in  most  of  the  v^leys  of  the 


N.W.  Himalaya,  in  Kulu,  Kanawar,  the  Morree 
Hills,  Kangra,  and  Kaghan,  from  4000  to  3000 
feet  above  the  sea,  up  to  near  the  ludoi.  Ita 
wood  is  often  very  red,  and  has  a  strong  fetid 
smell  when  fresh  ;  it  is  lighter  and  of  more  open 
texture  than  C.  toona,  for  which  it  is  often  sold. 
It  stands  water  well,  is  well  suited  for  biidgoe,  and 
is  made  into  sieves.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  81  Iba— 
Dr.  CUghom,  Panj.  Kept, ;  SUwart,  Papj,  Pkmls  ; 
Powell,  Handbook. 

CEDREIA  SINENSIS.  A.  de  Jussieu.  An 
elegant  tree  of  £urq)e  and  China ;  wood  hke 
that  of  Cedrela  toona,  Roxb,,  used  for  cigar  boxes. 
— Mueller, 

CEDRELA  TOONA.    /toa*.    Toon. 
O.  hexandra,  ITott.  in  Batb. 
Toon  tree, .    . 


Toona, 
Koomk, 
WunjooU 
Nandi,. 


Bkg. 

.      HlVD. 

.    Mahr. 

?  .  Tam. 

.   Til. 
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Tunna,  Toon,  BEiro.,SAirs. 
Kooruk,  .  .  .  BoiTBAT. 
Thit-ka-do,  .  .  .  BnRM. 
Tunda,  ....  Oah. 
Sauola  mara,     •    .       „ 

This  large  and  valuable  tree  grows  at  the  foot 
of  the  Himalavas,  and  to  tke  son&,  in  Bengal  and 
both  Peninsulas  of  India,  in  varying  abundanoa 
Abundant  26  miles  north-eaat  of  TremBdnim ;  ift 
found  in  the  Mysore  and  Salem  jungles  in  bige 
quantities ;  also  along  the  crest  of  the  ghats  from 
Tmvancore   to   Goa.     In    Coimbatore   it   is  a 
valuable  timber  tree  of  large  sixe.    In  the  raees 
of  S.  Konkan  and  Lower  Canm^  the  tree  is  more 
common.   It  grows  abundantly  in  some  of  the  deep 
ravines  in  western  Kandesh,  and  it  grows  in  the 
ravines  of  the  Konkan.    At  the  Tambor  river,  in 
East  Nepal,  Dr.  Hooker  measured  a  toon  tree 
(Cedrela)  80  feet  in  girth  at  five  feet  above  the 
ground.    The  wood  is  a  ohoioe  one  for  cabinet 
purposes,  but  is  not  used  for  any  others,  exoept 
for  nouse  beams  when  it  is  procurable  in  snfl&eient 
quantity.     It  is  called  bastard  cedar  from  an 
aromatio  resin  exuding  from  it,  resembling  that  of 
the  Amerkan  cedar.    It  is  often  sold  in  Madras 
under  the  general  name  of   Chittagong  vood, 
and  is  the  nsost  valuable  of  the  woods  known 
by  that  commercial  name, — the  true  Chittagong 
wood,    however,    being     Chierassia     tabalaria. 
Cedrela  toona  has  an  erect  trunk  of  great  height 
and  sise,  with  sooooth  grey  bark.    The  flowen  are 
very  numerous,  small,  white,  and  fragrant,  like 
honey.      The  seeds   are   numerous,   imbricated, 
winged.     It  seems  probable  that  the  trees  known 
commercially    as   toon    are   at   ieasfc     different 
species ;  but  the  woods  sold  under  this  name  are 
all  red-ooloured,  of  varying  hues.    The  Gomanr 
Mahalimbo  wood,  said  to  be  this  tree,  and  to 
be  tolerably  common,  is  desoribed  as  not  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  insects,  and  is  on  that  aoooont 
used  for  making  boxes,  etc    The  f rait  and  bark 
are  used  medicinally  in  fever  and  rhemnaftiam. 
The  hark  is  powerfully  astringent,  but  not  bitter; 
native  physicians  use  it  in  conjonctum  with,  the 
powdered  nut  of  the  Caasalpinia  bondnoella,  an 
intense  bitter.    M.  Nees  von  EsenbeidL  baa  pab- 
lished  an  account  of  some  experiments  on  the 
bark,  which  indicated  the  existence  of  st  resinovs 
astringent,  a   brown  astringent  matter,   and  a 
gummy   brown'  extractive    matter     mwinUling, 
ulmine.    The  bark  was  used  in  Java  by  Blame  in 
epidemic  fevers,  diarrhoea,  and  other  oomplaiata. 
Horsfield  gave  it  in  dysentery,  but  only  in   tba 
last  stage,  when   inflammatory  symptoms    bad 
disappeared     Its  flowers^  in  ccmjonction    with 
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Bafflower,  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mysore 
for  dydng  the  beautiful  red  colour  called  there 
Gal-i-narl     A  cubic  foot  weighs  2^-41  lbs.— -Dr*. 
Roxhwrgk^  i  d35,  Hooker^  Mason,  Gibson,  Cleg- 
hun^  Stewart;  Beddome;  Voigt;  Powell, 
CEDRUS  DEODARA.    Lamhert.    Deodar. 
Pinna  deodiira,  Boxh. 
Sacred  Indian  fkr,    .  Bno.  |  Keln,     ....    Him al. 
HixDabyan  cedar,    .     „        Kilei.  KiUar, .    . 
Deiradaia,      .    •     HiiTD.  |  Kelmiing,  Keling,    Tibbt. 

Cednw  deodara  is  a  magnificent  tree  growing 
on  the  mountains  of  Kedar  Kantha,  Nepal,  and 
:       Tibet,  np  to  heights  of  7000  and  12,000  feet;  as 
I      also  in  the  woods  of  Almorah,  at  KuUn,  Kangra, 
and  Kagfaan.    llie  resinous  wood  is  very  durable, 
lasting  from  200  to  400  yean.    The  tract  in  the 
Sntlej  TsUey  producing  deodara  lies  between  long. 
7r  69'  and  78^  31'  E.,  and  lat.  81**  23^'  and  SI**  40' 
K.  (Fanj.  Rep.  p.  4).   The  deodara  is  not  abundant 
m  Hazara  (except  in  Kaghan),  and  ia  beoomiug 
scarce.     Dr.  Cl^hom  only  observed  it  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Mochpura  range,  towards  the 
Jbelam,  and  sparingly  on  Thandiani.    Mr.  Strong 
noeaaored  a  deodara  tree  in  the  deodar  forest  at 
Nacliar  after  felling,  122  feet  kmg,  the  bntt  end 
girth  14  feet  6  inches,  and  the  top  12  feet  4  inches ; 
anoUier  standing  about  150  feet  high,  girth  at 
hofttom  18  feet  4  inches.     Some  he  measured 
26  feet  in  girtfa.    The  average,  taking  the  whole 
fofest^is  not  len  than  16  feet  gurth  at  bottom.    The 
traes  are  fcdl  of  turpentine.     Cedrus  deodara 
thnber  is  yery  useful  for  railway  purposes,  and 
12,000  tons  were  seat  down  the  Chenab  in  one 
year.   Deodara  was  abundant  in  Bussahir.   In  the 
tenitoriea  d  Mandi  and  Sukhet,  and  in  the  hill 
rtates  of  Koti  Kamhaisen,  and  Bagi,  which  over- 
look the  Lower  Sutlej,  all  the  good  deodar  trees 
(Keln)  haTe  of  late  years  be^  removed  from 
within  three  miks  of  the  river;  but  the  interior 
hUls  ol  Bussahir  are  extensively  clothed  with  the 
finest  deodara,  particularly  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  northern  slopes,  commencing  at  Naohar,  and 
tennmatmg  near  the   Hangarang  ridge,  which 
lormB  the  northern  limit  of  this  beautiful  tree, 
and  mdeed  of  all  arboreous  vegetation,  except 
birch  and   jnniperB.      In   travelBng   along   the 
Hmdvsten  and  Tibet  road,  many  cedars  may  be 
seen  30  feet  in  girth,  and  100  to  130  feet  in  height. 
It  IS  BOpposed  to  be  identical  with  the  cedar  of 
LehaDon.    Its  wood  is  fragrant,  of  a  reddish- 
ydlow  colour,  highly  reeinouB  and  inflammable ; 
very  durable ;  yidds  valuable  timber,  not  subject 
to  warpi    The  natives  of  the  hills  venerate  the 
groves  snnounding  their  temdies  and  religiously 
eonaerve  them,  whilst  to  the  State  the  wood  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  for   house  and  bridge 
btnlding. — Eng.   Cyclop.;  Clsg,  Rept,  on  Panj\; 
KuhL  and  Kangra,  pp.  4  to  190;  Ho<^  Him. 
Jeimm.  ii  p.  41 ;  Hod^onCs  Nagasaki,  pp.  842-3  ; 
RoyUfs BL  Him,  Bot.  p.  360 ;  Powell;  Gamble. 

CEDRUS  LIBANI.    Barr.    Cedar  of  Lebanon, 

jk  native  of  Lebanon  and  Taurus ;  attains  to  60  or 

1  CM)  feet  in  heights  The  largest  in  the  latter  part  of 

the  19th  century  measured  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 

and  covered  a  eiroamferenoe  of  about  120  feet 

Their  number  has  gradually  been  diminishing.  In 

1560  BeDott  redconed  80.    In  1600  only  24  re- 

mmoed.    In  1660  only  23.    In  1700,  16 ;  and  in 

180O,  7;  and  these  seven  trees  are  perhaps  the 

mole  witnesses  from  biblioal  times.    The  cones  of 

^f^  deodaia  are  identical  with  those  of  the  oedar 


of  Lebanon  ;  the  deodara  has  generally  longer  and 
more  pale  bluish  leaves  and  weeping  branches,  but 
these  characters  seem  to  be  unusually  developed 
in  English  gardens ;  for  several  persons,  well  ac- 
quainted wi&i  the  deodar  at  Simla,  when  asked  to 
point  it  out  in  the  Kew  Crardens,  have  indicated 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  when  shown  the  deodar, 
declared  that  thev  never  saw  that  plant  in  the 
Himalaya.  C.  Atlantica,  Manetti,  is  the  Atlas 
cedar.-^^ooX:^'jr  Him.  Joum.  p.  41. 

CELASTRACEiE,  spindle  trees.  The  English 
name  is  derived  from  the  use  made  of  its  very 
compact  wood.  In  India  the  genera  of  this  order 
are  Oelastrus,  Eheodendron,  Eoonymus,  Kurrimia, 
and  Microtropis,  with  the  sub-orders  Hippocratea 
and  Trigoniese.  Celastrus  spinosns,  Royk,  is  a 
thorny  shrub. 

CELASTRUS  EMARGINATUS.  WilUe. 
Chennee  chintoo,  Tel.  This  shrub,  which  grows 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  makes  good  fences  and 
tuei.^Roxb.  i.  622. 

CELASTRUS  MONTANA.    Roxh. 

O.  panioulatas,  Wight.     \    C.  Senegalenais,  Lam. 
Malkanguni,     .    .   Hind.  I  Gnja  Ohinno,      .    .    Tbl. 

KaDgiuu,      .    •    .  Mahb.    Qi-ohangi „ 

Danti  ohettn,   .    .      TsL.  |  Pedda  danti,  .    .    .      „ 

A  scrubby,  crooked  shrub,  found  on  the  Coro- 
mandel coast  and  in  barren  hills,  chiefly  of  the 
Dekhan.  The  wood,  hard  and  durable,  is  sought 
after  as  a  choice  dunnage  for  roof  tUes,  said  to 
last  for  forty  years,  a  duration  greatly  exceeding 
that  of  any  other  dunnage  material.— i2ox&.  i.  621 ; 
Gibson;  Voigt;  Rohde. 

CELASTRUS  PANICULATUS.     Willde. 


0.  nutana,  Roab. 

0.  Bothiana,  ShhuUes. 


Stafftree,  .  . 
Malkanguni,  . 
Valuluvy,  .  . 
Mai  kang  kanni, 
Mala-erikata, 


Eng. 

Hind. 

Tav. 


Oeanothufl   paniculatiu, 

Hejfne. 
Scatia  paniculata,  Don. 
Bavungi,    ....   Tel. 
Gondu  meda, .    .    .      „ 
Maneni,     ....     ,, 
Mai  erikata,    ..... 
Maiyala  erikat, 
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A  large  scrambling  shrub,  grows  in  most  parts 
of  India.  The  red  seeds  are  given  to  cattle,  and 
are  of&cinal,  being  considered  hot,  and  adminis- 
tered for  rheumatism.  The  leaves  also  are  ofli- 
cinal ;  and  a  deep  scarlet-coloured  oil,  obtained  by 
ezprsflsion  from  the  seeds,  is  rubbed  externally  and 
given  internally  in  rheumatism.  The  oleum  nigrum, 
an  empyreumatic  black  oily  fluid,  is  obtained  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  the  seeds,  but  it  doei 
not  differ  in  any  sensible  degree  from  the  empy- 
reumatic  products  of  the  distillation  of  the  common 
fixed  oils,  containing  naphtha  and  other  carburets 
of  hydrogen.  Large  quantities  would  doubtless 
yield  paraffin  and  creosote.  The  seeds  have  a  hot 
biting  taste ;  and  the  oleum  nigrum  obtained  from 
them  was  at  one  time  largely  employed  in  Beri- 
beri. In  Ajmir  the  seed  is  imported  from  Mar- 
war  and  Godwar ;  is  there  considered  sudorific, 
and  generally  heating,  and  is  swallowed  whole  in 
rheumatism.  It  is  vmd  in  horse  mesalihs. — O'Sh. 
p.  271 ;  Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  146 ;  Dr.  /.  L.  Stewart ; 
Malcolmson,  p.  812  ;  Gamble. 

CELEBES  is  oaUed  by  the  natives  Wugi.  It 
is  an  island  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  In  con- 
fiffuralion  it  has  been  compared  to  a  star-fish,  from 
which  the  radiating  limbs  on  one  side  have  been 
removed ;  and  this  very  singular  form  also  distin- 
guishes Qilolo,  an  island  not  far  distant  from  it  to 
Qie  eastward.  Celebes  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
tropical  sone,  and  lies  in  the  Molucca  sea.    It  is 
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compoeed  of  foar  peninBolas,  with  an  area  of  8578 
milee.  Its  coast  presents  a  great 4aamber  of  bays, 
gulfs,  and  capes  of  eccentric  outline.  The  surface 
is  lofty,  with  considerable  hills,  and  towards  the 
north  are  several  active  volcanoes.  Some  of  the 
mountains  rise  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  usually  with  round  or  flat  tope.  Along  the 
borders  of  the  sea  are  wide  plains  covered  with 
verdure;  and  beautiful  valle3rB,  some  of  which 
enclose  magnificent  basins  of  limpid  water,  raised 
on  a  smooth  plateau,  encircled  by  a  rim  of  low 
hiils.  Thick  forests  cover  the  hills  and  large  tracts 
of  the  level  country  with  oaks,  maples,  sycamores, 
cedars,  teak  trees,  and  the  upas.  Two  southern 
prongs  form  the  Gulf  of  Boni,  which  stretches  three 
degrees  northward  into  the  centre  of  the  island. 
Its  entrance  is  about  80  miles  wide,  but  narrows 
to  30  miles,  till  at  its  head  it  again  expands  to  45 
miles.  Celebes,  on  its  eastern  coast,  is  fronted  by 
islands ;  and  many  islands  are  scattered  over  the 
bays  of  Tolo  and  Tominie,  or  Gunong  Telia. 
Celebes,  on  its  north  coast^  is  in  general  high, 
bold  land.  Its  extreme  point  is  called  Cape  Coffin ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  islands  that  stretch  from  it 
to  Menado  Bay  are  sometimes  called  Banca  islands. 
The  tongue  of  land  in  the  north  of  Celebes,  known 
administratively  under  the  name  of  the  Dutch 
Rttidency  of  Menado,  comprehends  all  the  northern 
extent  of  the  island,  from  the  bay  of  Palos  in  the 
west  to  the  cape  of  Taliabo  in  the  east,  and  oom- 
prises  the  great  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea  of  Gunong 
Telia,  which  stretches  in  a  westerly  direction 
between  the  two  peninsulas.  The  Residency  of 
Menado  includes  under  its  jurisdiction  the  whole 
federative  states  of  Minahassa ;  the  small  kingdom 
of  the  northern  coast;  also  the  very  extensive 
districts  in  the  west  part  of  the  peninsula,  where 
Government  exercise  sway,  besides  the  islands  of 
Sangit  and  Talaut  to  the  north^  aS  well  as  the 
lesser  island  of  the  west  coast  and  the  large  gulf 
of  Tomini.  In  1842  its  population  was  estimated 
about  180,000  souls,  exclusive  of  the  Alf  ura  race. 
In  1881  it  was  879,795. 

In  the  S.W.  Peninsula,  two  languages  are 
spoken,  the  Mangkasa  or  Mangkasara  (which  gives 
its  name  to  the  Netherland  capital  Macassar), 
and  the  Wugi  or  Bugi,  which  originally  was  m<»e 
particularly  limited  to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
&oni  North  of  Macassar,  in  the  most  western 
part  of  the  island,  is  another  people,  the  Mandhar, 
who  speak  a  third  hmguage.  On  the  island  of 
Buton,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
Peninsula  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Boni,  a  fourth  tongue 
is  spoken.  In  the  northern  Peninsula  are  the 
people  qpeaking  the  Gorontalo  and  the  Menado 
languages  (Bikmore,  p.  97).  Minahassa  is  in  the 
northern  extremity  of  Celebes.  In  the  interior  are 
a  people  whom  the  coast  tribes  call  Turaju,  who  are 
said  to  be  cannibals  and  head-hunters  TBikmore). 
Macassar  is  the  most  notorious  place  in  tbe  Eastern 
Archipelago  for  the  Bugi  people  to  run  amok.  It  is 
in  fact  the  national  mode  of  committing  suicide 
amongst  the  natives  of  Celebes,  and  is  therefore 
the  f  ftthionable  mode  of  escaping  difficulties.  Ten 
or  twenty  persons  are  sometimes  killed  and 
wounded  at  one  of  the  amok.  Stabbing  and 
killing  all  he  meets,  the  amok  runner  is  at  last 
overpowered,  and  dies  in  all  the  excitement 
of  battle.  It  is  a  delirious  intoxication,  a  tem- 
porary madness,  absorbing  every  thought  and 
action  (Wallace,  I  p.  174).    Macassar  men  is  a 


common  name  of  the  Bugi  race.  The  Macassar 
people  were  taught  Mahomedanism  in  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  century,  but  the  Portuguese 
arrived  a.d.  1525,  and  they  embraced  Christianity 
(Bikmore,  p.  99).  The  Bugi  are  now  the  great 
navigators  and  traders  and  the  most  enterpriamg 
race  of  the  Eastern  Arohipdago.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  .the  western  monsoon. they  go  in  great 
numbers  to  the  Aru  islands,  which  is  the  {mndpal 
rendezvous  for  the  people  of  Ceram,*  Goram,  tiie 
Ki  islands,  Tenimber,  Baba,  and  the  adjacent 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  a  distance  from  Macassar  cjf 
upwards  of  1000  miles.  They  carry  English  cali- 
coes, cotton  goods  of  their  own  manufacture, 
Chinese  gongs,  and  arrack ;  and  the  return  cargoes 
are  tortoiseshell,  mother-of-pearl  shell,  pearls, 
birds  of  paradise,  and  trepang,  the  Malay  term  for 
all  the  kinds  of  holothuri»  or  sea-cucumbeis. 
Of  tr^ang  alone  about  14,000  pikuls  are  yearly 
shipped  from  Macassar,  of  the  value  of  600,000 
doUars,  or  £150,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
annual  value  of  goods  carried  by  the  Bugi  to  the 
Aru  isknds  from  Macassar  alone  is  80,000  dollars, 
or  200,000  guilders ;  and  of  those  taken  to  the 
Aru  group  from  other  places,  20,000  dollars,  or 
50,000  guUders.— .i9tibmor6, 101. 

The  people  of  Minahassa  differ  much  from  all 
the  other  people  in  the  Arohipelaga    They  are  o£ 
a  light  brown  or  yellow  tint,  often  appioaohin^ 
the  fairness  of  a  European,  of  a  ralher  short 
stature,  stout,  and.  well  made,  of  an  open  and 
pleasing  oountenanoe,  with  the  usual  long,  straighi, 
jet  black  hair  of  the  Malays,  but  disfigured,  aa 
age  advances,  with  projecting  cheek-bones.    The 
coast  people,  where  there  faM  been  intermixtiire^ 
are  coarse ;  but  in  inland  villages,  where  the  xaoa 
is  pure,  both  men  and  women  are  remarkably 
handsome.    They  are  quiet  and  gentle,  subaua- 
sive  to  authority,  and  are  easily  induced  to  leant 
and  adopt  the  habits  of  civilised  life ;  they  aeem 
capaUe  of  acquiring  a  considerable  amount  ci  in- 
tellectual education,  and  they  are  clever  mecdianioB. 
Since  1822,  from  the  introduction  of  coffee  plant- 
ing and  a  settled  government,  the  people,  though 
still  speaking  different  tongues,  have  become  the 
best  clothed,  best  housed,  beet  fed,  and  best  eda- 
cated  in  the  Arcfainehiga    Much  of  this  haa  beest 
due  to  the  tractable  nature  of  this  people,  for  near 
Menado  is  a  race  called  Bantek,  strong,  but  in- 
tractable, who  have  hitherto  resisted  all  efforta  to 
improve  them.    Some  of  the  less  civilised  tribea 
have  semi-Papuan  features  and  hair,  while  in 
some  villages  the  true  Celebes  or  Bugi  phyaios- 
nomv  prevails.    The  plateau  of  Tondano  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  people  nearly  as  white  aa  the  Ghineae, 
and  with  venr  |)leaaing  semi-European  loatox«a. 
The  people  of  Siau  and  Sangir  much  reaembie 
these,  and  Mr.  Wallace  believes  them  ptobaUj  to 
be  immigrants  from  some  of  the  islanda  of  north 
Polynesia.    The  Papuan  type  will  lepreeent  the 
remnant  of  the  aborigines.    The  languages  oontaia 
a  Celebes-Malay  element  and  a  Papuan  <J^»yifPi| 
abnff  with  some  radical  peculiarities  derived  tram 
the  bian  and  Sangir  isLsads  further  ncwth,  and 
therefore  probably  derived  from  the  PhiUppins 
Islanda 

Celebes  has  non,  tin,  and  copper.  It  ham  abo# 
16  species  of  land  mammah,  and  aboat  191 
qpecies  of  birds,  94  of  which  are  peculiar  to  it 
Professor  Bikmore  says  (p.  378)  gold  in  great 
quantiti^  poc^oni  pror  nil  the  northern  rffnini°*f 
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htfOL  the  MinaliasBa  south  to  the  isthmiu  of  Palas. 
liTistonia  lotundif  oUa  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Wallace 
to  be  the  fan-palm,  and  the  people  make  water 
buckets  aod  basketo  of  the  leaf.  Celebes  has  the 
Carpophaga  lactoosa,  a  fine  cream-coloured  pigeon, 
also  the  Coraoias  TemmiiMikii,  and  Phsenioopbaus 
callirhjnons,  one  of  the  finest  known  cuckoos. 
Its  biU  is  of  a  brilliant  yellow,  red,  and  Uack. 
Omiifaoptera  remoa,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
<tf  all  the  botterfliea,  is  found  in  Celebes.  Accipiter 
trinotatuB,  a  beautiful  hawk  with  elegant  rows 
of  large  round  white  spots  on  the  tail;  Striz 
RooeDbergii  and  S.  Jayanica,  the  latter  in  all  the 
islands  up  to  Lombok.  Phlegtenas  tristigmati 
18  the  ground  dove  of  Celebes.  The  Mal^,  or 
Iffgaoephalon  rubripes,  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
loose  sand  of  the  sea-beach,  in  holes  just  above 
high- water  mark ;  the  female  lays  one  large  egg, 
which  sl^  covers  over  and  returns  to  the  forest ; 
but  noauy  buds  lay  in  the  same  hole.  A  dosen 
egga  are  often  found  together.  One  egg  fills 
an  ordinary  teacup,  from  4  to  4i  inches*  long, 
and  2^  to  :2\  wide.  They  are  very  good  to  eat, 
and  much  sought  after.  The  hen-bird  takes  no 
farther  care  cS  the  eggs,  which  the  young  bird 
bnaks  through  about  the  18th  day,  and  runs  at 
onoo  to  the  forest.  Each  hen  lays  six  or  eight 
cgga  in  a  season  ol  two  or  three  months.  Cittura 
ejanotea,  the  forest  kingfisher.  Meropogon  For- 
■teni  (Carpophaga  Forsteni)  is  a  fruit  pigeon  of 
North  CdebeB.  Baceros  caasidiz,  the  great  horn- 
hill  of  C^bes.  Trichoglossus  omatua,  a  beautiful 
bniah-toDgned  parrakeet  Corvua  advena,  a  rare 
Uaek  and  white  crow.  Anoa  depressicomiB  (Sapi 
tttan,  Malay)  is  the  wild  cow  of  Celebes ;  it  is 
smaller  than  other  wild  cattle,  and  is  found  in  the 
BMumtaiiMi.  Cynopithecus  nigresoena,  the  black 
baboon  monkey.  Tachyris  zarinda,  a  rare  butter- 
fly, with  cinnabar  red  wingSw  Idea  tondana,  a 
semi-tranaparent  butterfly  of  Celebes.  Papilio 
andioclea,  one  of  the  latest  and  rarest  of  swallow- 
laaled  bntterflies.  Cicii^iela  heros  and  C.  glorioea 
alao  occur,  the  latter  of  a  rich  velvety  green 
oolow. — QMrier^  Meview,  No.  222;  Bikmcr^i 
TraceUj  ppi  101-878;  Craw/urd't  Dictionary,  i. 
pw  248;  iS^.  J(Ms  Indian  Archioelaao,  I  p.  851 ; 
WaUae^B  Malay  Archipelago ;  Horaburgh ;  Tern' 
anadk,  Coup  iTiEil  sur  les  PosacMsions  Neerlan" 
daucMj  iii.  ^  6 ;  Jowm.  Ind.  Arch.  1860,  p.  764 ; 
Jamemm's  Ed.  Jowm.  1822,  p.  402. 

CELBBY.    Apnm  graveolens. 
Kmvfiit   .    .    •    •  Abab.  I  Kin-tsii,  ....  Oanr. 
KuIdb,    •    •    •    •  Cbin.  I  Te-kin-tsai,  .    •    .     „ 

Celery  is  a  hardy  biennial  found  wild  in  various 

parts  of  Eurcm,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 

in  Galiforaia,  oy  the  side  of  ditches  near  the  sea, 

irhere  the  water  is  brackish.    Itisrankandooarse, 

Imt  by  cultivation  it  ia  transformed  into  a  sweet 

and  wholesome  esculent    When  the  plants  grow 

in  moist  ground  th^  are  poisonous.    The  oilti- 

wated  plant  grows  best  in  a  rich,  well-drained  soil. 

nbe  process  of  excluding  the  light,  by  covering 

the  atema  with  earth,  also  tends  to  render  the 

poison,  peodliar  to  the  wild  plant,  inert    The 

iseeds  are  sold  in  every  Indian  bassr,  and  used  as 

stnsulanta  by  the  native  tira6titiona&    The  loota 

mf  also  em|dojed  in  inecucineii    The  essential  oil, 

ili—ilTod  in  stroQg  spirit,  givea  an  essence  a  drop 

of  which  wiU  communicate  a  strong  and  fine 

flavour  of  celeiy  to  a  tureen  of  soufb    Celeriao  is 


0k  vwioty  of  celery,  and  managed  similarly ;  root 


used  tarBttWL-^Riddell;  Jaffrey;  0*Shaughne9sy^ 
p.  357. 

CELIBACY  is  the  rule  with  all  the  Buddhist 
priesthood,  with  the  gurus  of  most  sects  of 
Hindus,  also  with  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Manbhow  sect;  the  Phoongjes,  Talapoins, 
Lamas,  and  nuns  of  the  Buddhists;  the  Jain 
priesthood  also  are  celibates,  as  also  since  the 
11th  century  all  the  priesthood  of  the  Romish 
Christians.  The  Shenf  families  of  Mecca  affect 
marrying  female  slaves,  thereby  showing  the  in- 
tense pride  which  finds  no  Arab  noble  enough 
for  them.  Others  take  to  wife  Bedouin  girls; 
their  blood,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  pure.  The 
worst  feature  of  their  system  is  the  forced  celibacy 
of  their  daughters:  they  are  never  married  into 
any  but  Sherif  families ;  consequently  they  often 
die  in  spinsterhood.  The  effects  of  this  custom 
are  most  pernicious,  for  though  celibacy  exists  in 
the  East,  it  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with 
chastity.  Here  it  springs  from  a  morbid  sense  of 
honour,  and  arose,  it  is  jpopularly  said,  from  an 
affront  taken  by  a  Shenf  against  his  daughter's 
husband.  But  all  Arabs  condemn  the  practice. 
— BurUnCt  Mecca,  iiL  p.  33. 

CELOSIA  ALBIDA.    Xtita. 
Booroondie.     .    .  Sansk.  I  Gurogu  kura,  .    .    .  Til. 
Pumay  keeray,    .      Tam.  | 

This  genus  of  planta  is  of  the  order  Amaran- 
tacea.  Roxburgh  (i.  pp.  678-9)  mentions  C. 
argentea,  C.  cemua,  C.  comosa,  and  C.  cristata. 
C.  cemua,  drooping  cockscomb,  is  cultivated  as 
a  flower. — Irv, 

CELOSIA  ARGENTEA.    Linn. 
Chil-ohil,  Sil, 


TringHriang,  .  .  .  Chin. 
Ti'au  Klaeh-ming,  „ 
White  oboboomb, .  Eng. 
Safed  morghkes,  .  Hind. 
Sarwari,  Bar-pankha, 


Salyara, 
Deo-kotf, 
Guraga, 
Panohe  ohettu, 


.  HiNDr 


It  grows  all  over  China.  It  is  a  troublesome 
weed  amongst  flax,  but  the  Chinese  gather  and  eat 
it  as  a  vegetable.  Its  black  seeds  are  used  inter- 
nally as  a  medicine.  A  double  varie^  is  cultivated. 
The  single  variety,  both  white  and  pink,  is  very 
common  in  the  rains  in  the  cultivated  fields  of 
India,  and  cattle  eat  the  plants,  especially  buf- 
faloes.--G^«i^.  Med.  Top,  p.  185  ;  Smith. 

CELOSIA  CRIST  ATA.    Linn.    Var.a.rubra. 


Kvetmouk,  .  .  Burm. 
Ei-kwan,  .  .  .  Ohin. 
Crested  ooekaeomb>  ^o. 
Pihb  Munrhkei,  .  HlUD. 
LalMorghkes, 


TajiKhnniB,   .    .  Hind. 
Kanju,     ....       „ 
Jbra-kodijaUutota 

kuza,     ....     Tsu 
Eodi  jutta  tota  kura, 


Both  white  and  yellow  varieties  are  cultivated  in 
gardens.  The  Hindi,  Telugu,  and  Burman  names 
signify  cockscomb,  like  the  English. — Mason. 

CELSIA  COROMANDEUAI^A.  VM.  Euk- 
shima.  A  garden  weed  in  India,  growing  in  waste 
places  in  the  Dekhan,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
near  still  waters.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the 
leaves  is  given  in  dysentery,  acting  as  a  sedative 
and  astringent. — Drurv. 

CELT  implementa  of  manufacture,  agriculture, 
and  for  domestic  purposes,  used  bv  ancient  pre- 
historic races  of  the  world.  They  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Europe  and  India.  Mr.  AUan  Hume. 
C.B.,  discovered  many  in  Hindustan,  and  Colonel 
Meadows  Taylor  others  at  lingasugur  in  the 
Raiohore  Doab.  They  are  of  fiint  or  chalcedony, 
Mr.  W.  Theobold  and  Captain  Fryer  found  celts 
or  stone  weapons  in  the  country  extending  up- 
wards ol  200  miles  east  of  the  Tons  river,  an4 
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accumulated  at  Earo  in  Kirwee.  Dr.  Mason  found 
them  in  Burma  almost  identical  with  those  found 
in  Europe.  The  celt  chipping  or  hewing  stone, 
the  thunderbolt,  the  coin  de  fondre,  laierre  de 
tonerre,  the  Til  hugger  steen  of  the  Germans,  may 
ha?e  been  the  moen  sourons  of  Brittany,  a  hatchet, 
axe,  chisel,  adze,  or  wedge.  They  are  numerous 
in  the  Channel  Islands.  Those  found  in  the 
Kamatic  are  of  fibrolite,  those  of  the  Swiss  lakes 
are  of  jade.  The  natives  of  Kirwee  have  adorned 
some  of  the  celts  with  a  daub  of  red  paint  as 
8iva.  Most  of  the  Andsmanese  stone  chips  seem 
to  be  arrow-heads  for  shooting  fish,  or  intended 
to  be  used  with  the  fingers  in  dividing  fish  and 
flesh.  Flint  and  chert  chippings  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Kaleyzur,  Jubbulpnr,  and  Kuttnrea. 
Polished  celts  occur  in  Central  India.  Cores  have 
been  found  near  the  Indus,  and  flakes  and  cores 
near  Jubbulpur. 

CELTIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Ulmaceffi.  C.  australis  and  C.  Caucasica  are  the 
Batkar,  Hind.,  of  Kaghan.  C.  dysodozylon,  Tkw.^ 
the  Guranda  gass  of  the  Singhalese,  is  a  small  tree 
which  grows  up  to  6000  feet  in  the  Central 
Provinces.— Cte^Aom'*  Report;  Thw.  Zeyl  p.  267. 

CELTIS  AI/STRALIS,  the  lotus  tree  <tf  N. 
Africa,  ^S.  Europe,  and  8.  Asia,  asoenda  the 
Himalaya  to  9000  feet  It  attains  a  height  of  50 
feet,  and  lives  to  a  thousand  years.  Berries  edible, 
wood  hard  and  dense,  suited  for  turnery  and  carving. 
The  stem-wood  is  fine-grained,  easily  cleft,  and  of 
a  splendid  yellow  tinge.  The  branch-wood  is 
excellent  for  whip-sticks. — Von  Mueller. 

CELTIS  CAUCASICA.     Willde,    Nettle  tree. 


Bigni,  BiDga,    .  Chxkab. 
Kharg,  Wattanoiaii,    „ 
BatkarAr, '.    .    .  .JBlLUM. 


Brimdu;  Bkuttiij,  .  Kabh. 
Briinla,    .    •    •    •      ^^ 
Takhunl,  Tago,     TB-'Ind. 
Fruit — Kangal  miroh,  Indarba,  HiND. 

This  fine  tree  is  common,  wild,  from  2600  to  8500 
feet  in  tlie  Pan  jab  Hknalaja,  and  occurs  in  Tians- 
InduB  down  to  1500  feet ;  and  Dr.  Griffith  says  it 
is  cultivated  in  Afghanistan.  It  attains  16^  feet 
in  girth ;  and  trees  of  seven  or  eight  feet  are  not 
uncommon.  Its  timber  is  white,  light,  soft,  weak, 
and  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  It  is  chiefly 
used  for  farmer^s  work,  charcoal  and  fuel.  Dr. 
Bellew  mentions  that  in  the  Peshawur  valley  it  is 
often  made  into  charms  to  keep  off  the  evil  eye 
irom  man  and  beast,  and  Dr.  Cleghbrn  states  that 
its  bark  is  used  for  sandals. — Dr.  Bellew ;  J.  L. 
Stewart^  M.D.,  p.  209 ;  Cleghom. 

CELTIS  ERIOCARPA,  nettle  tree,  koo  of  the 
Pan  jab,  i&  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Ram- 
pur  and  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet. 
Bark  used  for  making  shoes. — Cleghom. 

CELTIS  NEPALENSIS.  Planch.  Baikar, 
Tago,  of  the  Trans -Indus  and  Pan  jab.  Dr.  Stewart 
found  it  in  parts  of  the  Jhelum  basin  and  Trans- 
Indus  at  about  2500  to  8500  feet.  The  Pathans 
are  said  to  use  its  tough  wood  for  chum-sticks. — 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart. 

CELTIS  ORIENTALIS.   L.  Indian  nettle  tree. 
Sponia  orientaUs,  Commers. 
Tubunna,  Chakan,  BxnO.  I  Qadda  nelll,  .    .    .    Tkl. 
Hallam  toddali,   Malxal.  |  XJm  kanija  nalika,  .      „ 
Karak,      .    .    .      Pakj.  | 

A  tree  which  is  pretty  common  all  over  India, 
and  in  KuUu  is  planted  in  avenues.  Dr.  Buchanan 
Hamilton  savs  the  under  bark  of  this  tree,  like 
that  of  the  West  India  kind,  consisting  of  numerous 
reticulated  flbres,  forms  a  kind  of  natural  cloth. 
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used  bv  the  Garo  (Lin.  Trans,  xvii  p.  209)  as  a 
kind  of  rug.  The  Garo  make  several  such  cloths 
of  different  colours  from  various  barks.  The  Garo 
who  come  to  the  plains,  generally  buy  some  small 
ends  of  cloths  from  the  Bengalis,  to  attend  the 
hauts  (fairs)  in,  not  as  clothing  to  protect  them 
from  wind  and  weather. — Roxh.  ii  65 :  Rayle,  Ftb. 
PL  817;  CUghom;  KuUu,  80. 

CELTIS  TRINERVIA.  Roxh.  iii  65.  C. 
Roxburghii,  Planchon.  This  good-sized  tree  grows 
in  Eastern  Bengal,  is  met  with  on  the  Eastern  Ghats 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  Golconda  hills  near 
Vizagapatam,  at  8000  feet  elevation ;  also  on  the 
Bombay  Ghats. 

CELTIS  WIGHTH.  Wight,  Ic.  Not  uncommon 
in  the  hot,  drier  parts  of  Ceyloit~2%.  ZeyL 

CEMENT. 
Ghana,     ....  Hind.  |  Smalto,    ....       It. 
Mortel,  Kitt,  Band,    Gib.  |  Chnnamba,  .    .    .    Tail 

Lime,  septarias,  dolomite,  magnesite,  gypsum, 
and  other  substances  are  used  in  manufacturing 
cements.  The  shell  lime  of  Sooloorpett  is  a  pure 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  kankar  or  nodular  lune- 
stones  of  India  are  more  durable,  thou^  not  so 
white.  Septarie,  or  Paiker's  cement  stones,  ac- 
company the  strata  of  blue  and  white  potter's  day' 
and  kaolin  that  are  so  common  in  the  Madras 
Presidency.  The  best  hydraulic  septarin  oocor  at 
Awady  near  Madras,  at  Bangalore  and  Chingl^at. 
A  veiy  fine  hydraulic  cement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Godavery  was  extensively  used  in  the  constmctiofa 
of  the  Godavery  and  Kistna  anicuts.  A  very  good 
hydraulic  limestone  occurs  along  with  the  Uae 
slate  of  Cnddapah,  and  the  dolomites  of  the  Ceded 
Distriots  and  the  Northern  Ciroars  nalBe  good 
cements.  The  magnesite  of  Salem^  Bangalore,  and 
Vizianagram  aoqniieB  gieat  hardness  of  soirfaoe, 
bat  is  dflfident  in  adhesiveneaai  It  possesBes  some 
good  hydraulic  prcmerdes,  but  has  disappointed 
tile  expectations  at  first  formed  of  its  asenuneaB. 

The  ordinary  Indian  cement  is  lime  in  its  ▼arions 
forms ;  a  cement  capable  ci  bearing  a  preflsme  o€ 
650  to  1000  pounas  and  upwards  is  (Mroduoed 
from  ordinary  kankar,  combmed  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  pure  limestone.  Kankar  is  a  lime- 
stone  mostly  nodular,  always  freshwater  and 
recent, — ^in  most  cases  in  the  act  of  being  fonned 
under  our  eves.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  tbMc 
stratified  beds  like  the  travertine  near  Rcmie,  mkI 
seems  in  this  case  to  have  been  formed  by  cakareons 
springs ;  more  generally  it  is  met  with  in  clay  ov 
alluvial  soil,,  in  the  shape  of  small  pieces  irom  tbe 
size  of  peas  or  filberts  to  that  of  the  hand.  In  tbe 
blue  clay  which  stretches  along  the  Indian  abotes 
it  is  found  in  vast  abundance,  genendly  ajMunnTT^^ 
the  most  fantastic  forms;  indeed, it  abounds  in 
every  rice  field  and  open  soil  all  over  the  conntiy. 
The  more  recent  varieties  seem  to  be  f osraied  fanp- 
the  agency  of  the  rains ;  when  the  earth  abound^ 
with  vegetation,  the  tepid  watera  are  charged  witii 
fixed  air,  and  dissolre  the  lime  prevailing  in  tlae 
soil  evei^where  around,  the  mineral  bong  rngtum. 
thrown  down  as  the  adranomg  season  diipels  t^e 
excess  of  ga&  It  in  this  state  absorbs  the  clajNey 
matter  around,  and  cements  it  into  kankar.  T^^ 
is  collected  bv  the  lime-burner,  placed  with  &««« 
wood  in  small-sized  conical  kihis,  and  burnt  in  %ka 
usual  way.  It  contains  72  of  carbonate  of  T 
15  of  sand,  and  11  of  day  and  oxide  d  ;  _ 
Mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  river  sand,  it  maVc^ 
an  excellent  mortar;  Uimt  in  pieces  ef.a 
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inch  cur  so  in  8tie,  aod  then  powdered  without 
slaking,  it  forms  a  first-rate  water  oement,  setting 
in  a  few  minates,  and  becoming  as  hard  as  stone. 
At  Poona  the  finer  Tarieties  of  kankar  are  burnt 
with  charcoal,  in  neat  kilns  2^  feet  high  and  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  These  hold  about  a  cubic 
foot  of  materia],  or  about  86  lbs.  of  charcoal  and 
kankar  in  equal  parts.  When  burnt,  it  is  slaked  and 
then  made  up  into  bricks,  which  are  sold  in  the 
basar  for  the  purpose  of  whitewashing.  The  finer 
kinds  of  lime  and  cement  <»  the  Coromandel  coast 
are  made  from  sheila  A  piece  of  ground  about 
ten  feet  square  is  laid  down  even,  and  floored  over 
1  with  chLj ;  an  upright  pole  is  placed  at  each  end 
I  of  this,  and  a  sheet  stretched  out  with  back-stays 
^iread  between  the  poles,  which  are  steadied  with 
stringa  On  the  floor  a  bed  of  shells  and  rice-chaff 
alternately,  about  ten  inches  thick  and  eight  feet 
hj  six,  is  spread  neatly  out.  Some  firewood  is 
placed  along  the  windward  side  of  this,  and  when 
the  sea  breese  sets  in  the  wood  is  kindled.  As  the 
heat  extends  to  leeward,  and  the  shells  become 
ealdned,  the  lime-burners  draw  ofiF  the  fore-parts 
of  them  with  a  stick,  and  so  soon  as  they  have 
eoded  on  the  floor  sufficiently  to  allow  them  to  be 
handled,  th^  are  placed  in  a  scoop  basket,  and  the 
dirt  and  epidermis  winnowed  from  them.  The 
ahdb,  now  white  and  pearly,  are  next  thrown 
mto  a  aman-Bbeed  vat  partially  filled  with  water ; 
kn  thej  for  some  time  boil  from  the  effects  of 
the  heat  and  slaking.  The  whole  in  a  short  lime 
settlea  down  isto  a  fine  semi-fluid  mass,  which 
is  taken  oat  and  slightly  dried,  and  is  now  ready 
for  nse.  A  good  hydraulic  cement  is  formed  of 
the  blue  clay  of  Madras  and  shell  Hme. 

Bilmmen  at  asphalts  seems  to  have  been  em- 
ployed as  cement  in  Babylon.  The  works  of  salt 
and  faitomen  even  yet  around  Hit^  give  a  most 
singular  Appearance  to  the  country ;  imd  the  most 
learned  geographers  are  of  opinion  that  the  town 
of  Hit  is  the  Is  of  Herodotus,  whence  the  Baby- 
loBiaDa  drew  the  bitumen  in  which  they  set  their 
■ridnL 

AD  over  the  East  an  exceedingly  hard  cement, 

which  they  use  as  mortar  and  to  form  the  lining 

of  hatha  and  reservMrs,  is  made  with  equal  narts 

«f  wood  ashes,  thoroughly  sifted,  and  powdered 

]mie»  aod  by  others  wiSi  two  parts  of  lime  to  one 

of  aahea,  bat  in  either  esse  these  materials  are 

wM  adsML     Water  is  then  poured  upon  them, 

and  they  are  well  kneaded,  after  which  the  mass 

is  beaten  for  six  days  by  two  men  with  large 

atUsfca,  nmntermptedly,  except  at  nijg^t ;  when  it 

becomes  a  little  solid  on  one  side,  it  is  turned  over 

and  beaten  on  the  other,  care  being  taken  to 

nmstea  it  occasionally,  lest  it  shouM  become  too 

dry*     When  thus  weQ  mixed,  it  is  folded  and 

turned,  and  beaten  again  and  again  till  the  sixth 

day,  whoi  it  is  ready  for  use.     In  building,  this 

a^omnnt  is  hud  between  the  bricks,  whidi  are 

ti^ffatlj  prasMd  iqion  each  other ;  for  lining  it  is 

Jfltfd  mioa  the  surface  that  is  to  be  covered,  and 

epreald  with  a  flat  and  polished  flint,  for  it  must 

not  be  toached  with  the  hand,  as  it  would  bum. 

Thr^^  layers  are  pot  on  suecessivelv,  and  the 

w|,ix^  je  wMhed  over  with  oil,  but  of  what  kind  is 

mmatnrial ;  when  it  is  dry,  nothing  can  equal  the 

^esurtjr  iumI  solidi^  of  this  cement,  which  is  called 

gfmronjJ     There   is  another  description,  called 

mmrooj  magbrebi,'  but  it  is  not  so  much  used ; 

'  I  oomposed  of  one-third  of  hot  lime,  one  of 


sifted  sand,  and  one  of  pounded  brick. — Ferrier, 
Hist,  of  Afghan,  pp.  296-9 ;  Skinner's  Overland 
Journey^  ii.  p.  113  ;  Dr.  Bnist  in  Bombay  Times, 

CENOBITA,  a  genus  of  hermit  crabs  in  mol- 
luscs. C.  dypeata,  Edws,^  Asiatic  seas ;  C.  rugosa, 
Indian  Ocean ;  C.  spinosa,  Asiatic  seas :  0.  perlata, 
SoutiiSeas. 

CENSUS.  A  rough  census  of  the  population, 
called  *Khana-shumari,'  was  always  made  under 
the  Indian  princes.  The  dislike  to  a  census  in  the 
East  appears  to  arise  from  the  necessity  of  men- 
tioning their  women,  also  a  vague  fear  that 
Government  is  plotting  some  mischief  against 
them,  and  a  superstitious  aversion  to  assist  in 
rousing  divine  wrath  by  what  tiiey  consider  such 
a  display  of  pride  as  that  of  numbering  the  people. 
Since  the  year  1867,  the  British  Indian  Glovem- 
ment  has  had  a  census  of  several  provinces, 
followed  in  1871-72  and  1881  by  a  general  oensns 
of  all  India.  That  of  1881  was  estimated  to  cost 
twentv  lakhs  =  £200,000. 

CENTAUREA  BEHMEK.    Linn. 
Behmen-abfaul,     .    AxAB.  |  Snffaid  behmen,  .    .    Br. 

Centaorea  is  a  genus  of  ornamental  flowering 
plants  common  in  India.  The  flowers  are  fragrant, 
and  of  different  shades  of  colour — purple,  blue, 
yellow,  white,  red,  brown,  etc  C.  atropurpurea 
is  the  sweet  sultan.  C.  Behmen  root  is  brought 
from  Eftbul,  and  is  used  in  special  diseaees  as  a 
bitter  tonic  and  purgative.  The  red  kind,  Behmen 
lal  or  Behmen  snrkh,  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  root 
of  the  Salvia  biematoides. — Powell,  i^  855. 

CBNTETES ILLIGER    Smiik. 
Wei;  Wei-ihu,    .    Ohik.  |  Ten-reo or  Tend-ree,  Eno. 

Several  species  of  this  genus  of  mammals  are 
saUl  to  occur  in  China.  The  bristles  are  made 
into  bruriies. — SmiOL 

CENTIPEDES  are  very  eommon  in  the  East 
Indies  two  to  six  inches  long.  They  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  poisonous,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

CENTRAL  ASIA  is  a  term  used  differently  by 
geographers,  ethnologists,  and  politicians ;  by  the 
hst  of  these  it  is  usoally  applied  to  the  region 
int^vening  between  Russia  in  Asia  on  the  north, 
and  Persia  and  Afghanistan  on  the  south,  and 
lying  to  the  west  of  Chinese  Tartary,  its  chief 
western  boundary  being  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
Russians  often  restrict  the  term  Central  Asia  to  the 
second  great  division  of  the  Central  Asiatic  high- 
lands of  their  Asiatic  possessions,  which  is  mainly 
comprised  within  the  Aralo-Caspiau  depression. 
The  vast  plateau  of  Central  Asia  proper  has  on 
its  east  the  lofty  table-land  of  the  Bolor  moun- 
tains, which  form  the  western  boundary  of  Chinese 
Turkestan  and  Dsungaria,  and  the  river  Irtish; 
the  northern  boundary  is  Western  Siberia,  and 
Afghanistan  lies  south-east  The  northern  half  of 
Central  Asia  consists  of  the  Kirghiz  desert,  which 
is  mountainous  and  rugged  on  the  east,  and  full 
ol  saline  stones  on  the  west.  In  the  midst  of 
the  southern  naif  lies  the  Sea  of  Aral,  on  the 
western  side  of  which,  up  to  the  Caspian  Sea  on 
the  west,  there  stretches  a  broad  tract  of  desert. 
But  on  its  eastern  side  is  a  fertile  tracts  watered 
by  the  Syr  Darya  and  Amu  Darya,  the  Jaxartes 
and  the  Oxus,  and  it  is  in  this  fertile  tract  that 
the  conquests  of  Russia  were  made  between  1864 
and  1868.  After  long  years  spent  in  fortifying 
posts,  in  1864  Russia  made  a  sudden  irruption 
into  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  took 
three  forts  of  Khokaad,  vis.  Aoulietta,  Turkestan, 
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and  Chemkend.  In  the  spring  of  1865  the  chief 
of  Khokand  fell  in  battle ;  and  in  June  1865  the 
city  of  Taahkend  was  stormed.  On  the  20th  May 
1866  they  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Irdjar 
against  the  Bokhariotes,  and  later  in  the  year 
captured  the  forts  of  Oratepe  and  Juzak,  within 
40  miles  of  Samarcand.  On  the  13th  May  1868 
a  great  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Samarcand,  and  the  city  surrendered;  and  later  in 
the  year  Bokhara  yielded  (Fortnightly  Review, 
July  1868).  In  these  operations  the  Russians 
used  only  2000  and  3000  men,  and  never  had 
more  than  15,000  in  all  Turkestan.  Russian 
Turkestan  has  a  population  of  two  millions,  viz. 
Bokhara,  1,000,000;  Khokand,  900,000;  Khiva 
(leas  the  independent  Turkoman  tribes),  300,000. 
During  the  fifteen  years,  1867  to  1882,  that 
Geneial  Kaufman  was  governor-general  of  Turkes- 
tan, Russia  became  paramount  in  Khiva  (1873), 
to<^  Kuldja  from  the  Chinese,  and  again  restored 
it,  and  subdued  the  Tekke  Turkoman.  Kuldja 
was  important  to  Russia  so  long  as  the  advance 
upon.  India  lay  through  Turkestan ;  but  directly 
the  line  of  aggression  was  shifted  to  the  Trans- 
Caspian  region,  it  was  seen  at  once  how  relatively 
inferior  any  annexations  in  the  direction  of  Kaah- 
gar  were  to  those  by  way  of  Akhal  and  Merv. 
Russian  rule  in  Turkestan  is  harsh,  but  it  is  far 
ahead  of  Chinese  administration  in  Kashgar, 
particularly  in  the  extreme  respect  and  tolerance 
accorded  to  the  Mahomedans  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion. 

The  south  -  eastern  boundary  line,  along  the 
Afghan  frontier,  was  accurately  laid  down  by 
agreement  with  the  British  Grovernment  in  1873. 
The  south-western  boundary  line,  abng  the  Per- 
sian frontier,  under  agreement  with  the  Persian 
Government  in  1882,  now  runs  from  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  Caspian  up  the  Atrek  valley  to 
Chat,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sumbar,  thence  east- 
wards along  the  water-parting  to  a  point  south- 
east of  Askabad. 

The  Caspian  Sea  is  the  lowest  part  of  the 
Aralo-Caspian  depression,  and  all  the  streams  of 
Central  Asia  ought  to  disembogue  into  the 
Caspian ;  but  the  river  Emba  alone  reaches  that 
outlet  All  the  rest  run  dry,  like  the  Tajand, 
Murghab,  Zar-afshan,  Chui,  Talas,  and  Sari,  or 
else,  like  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  become  absorbed 
in  the  Aral. 

The  mountain  ranges  in  this  region  comprise 
the  Karakorum,  Kouen  Lun,  Pamir,  and  Tian 
Shan.  The  Pamir  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  whole 
Central  Asiatic  highland  system.  Here  ccHiverge 
the  Hindu  Kush  and  Himalaya  from  the  south- 
west and  south-east,  the  Kouen  Lun  from  the 
east,  the  Tian  Shan  from  the  north-east;  while 
the  plateau  itself  merges  westwards  in  the  snowy 
highlands  and  ice-fields  about  the  sources  of  the 
Zaivafshan,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Amu 
Darya  (Oxus)  and  Syr  Darya  (Jaxartes).  It 
conajsts  of  a  vast  plateau  formation,  some  30,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  with  a  mean  elevation  of 
at  least  15,000  feet,  culminatiDg  in  the  east  with 
the  Tagharma,  25,500  feet.  Northwards  its  limits 
are  the  Alai  and  Tranft-Alai  ranges,  skirting  the 
south  side  of  Farghana  (Khokand),  and  forming 
the  water-parting  between  the  valkys  of  the  Syr 
Darya  and  Zar-alshan  rivers.  Its  southern  limits 
seem  to  be  marked  by  the  ridge  oonnecting  the 
Karakorum  with  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  forming 
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the   water-parting   between   the   Upper    Amu 
Darya  and  Indas  basins. 

The  range  seems  to  run  north-west  and  south- 
east, between  the  Kashgartagh  and  the  Kara- 
korum, at  a  mean  elevation  of  20,000  feet, 
culminating  in  Mount  Tagharma  (Taghahna), 
25,500  feet. 

The  Trans-Alai,  seen  by  Kostenko  in  1876,  he 
describes  as  an  alpine  chain  10,000  to  12,000 
feet  high,  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Pamir,  which  stretches  thence  southwards,  and 
which  is  crossed  in  every  direction  by  ridgea,  all 
rising  above  the  snow-line,  and  dividing  it  into  a 
number  of  upland  plains.  The  whole  region  is 
destitute  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  even  the  grass 
grows  only  in  isolated  patches  along  Uie  baaka  of 
the  streams. 

The  great  Central  Asiatic  plateau  consists  of 
several  distinct  sections,  grouped  round  the  central 
basin  of  the  Tarim,  which  is  little  over  1600  feet 
above  sea-level.     South  of  it  the  land  riaes  in 
successive  stages  from  3000  to  6000, 10,000,  and 
15,000  feet,  the  probable  mean  altitude  of  tlie 
Tibetan  j^teau.    Above  this  vast  table-land  the 
interaecting  ranges  attain  altitudes  of  from  20,000 
to  25,000  feet,  culminating  in  the  southern  scarp 
of  the  Himalaya,  with  peus  ranging  from  26,000 
to  29,000  feet.    North  of  the  Tarim  basin,  alao« 
the  land  rises  in  terraces  of  3000,  6000,  and 
15,000  feet,  here  culminating  with  the  Tengii- 
Khan  (25,000),  central  and  highest  point  of  the 
Tian  Shan.    Beyond  the  Tian  Shan  the  ground 
again  falls  gradually  to  about  1500  feet  in  the 
Zangaiian  depression  (Tian  Shan  Pe-ln),  north  of 
which  it  attains  a  height  of  7000  or  8000  feet  in 
the  Kobdo  plateau.    This  elevation  is  maintninect 
in  North  Mongolia  eastwards  to  the  head  ynJbexm 
of  the  Amur,  but  in  the  central  parts  of  Uie 
(jobi  desert  stretches  from  Lob  Nor  at  a 
height  of  about  3000  feet  to  the  Khingan 
Lastly,  the  dosed  basin  of  the  Koko  Nor,  bet' 
the  Nan  Shan  and  Burkhan  Buddha  ranges, 
at  an  altitude  of  not  less  than  10,500  feet  abons 
sea-level 

Central  Aria  has  a  hardy  peasantry  dwdlin^ 
in  t^e  mountain  region,  witn  its  vast 
downs  well  suited  for  summer  pastnre,  partly 
descendants  of  the  originsl  inhabitants,  and 
psrt  oomposed  of  the  many  noes  who  ha' 
swept  through  the  eonntnr.  At  the  fbo4 
the  mountains,  in  tracts  of  surpassing  fertility^ 
Uzbak,  Turk,  Bokfaariot,  Kahnuk,  Kiigfais,  *' 
Kalpak,  Tajak,  Sart,  Russians,  Onigar, 
Chinese,  Armenian,  and  Indians  dwell  in 
well-watered  plains.  Beyond  these,  in  eras  j 
direotbn,  toe  the  paQdess  lands,  which  have  ' 
tenanted  by  pastond  nomades  ever  since  the 
was  peopled.  They  have  dark  oompkikKna, 
dark  colour  of  hair.  The  Mongol  race  is 
sented  by  the  Kalmuk,  who  have  dark  hair, 
complexions,  oblique  eyes,  flat  faces,  high 
bones,  thin  lips,  and  flat  noses.  The 
races,  such  as  the  Mongolo-Turk  and  those 
Turko  -  Finnish  extraction,  present 
admixture  of  types  and  shades  of 
One  remarks  among  them  fair  men,  with  a" 
Ronuin  nose.  Generally  speaking,  however^  .v«| 
the  physical  appearance  of  these  tribes,  then^  ^ : 
observable  a  mixture  d  the  Caucasian  race  vii^- 
the  Mongolian.  - 

Its  people  an  from  two  distinot  aoarosBy  til  4^^ 
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settled  raoes,  descendants  of  Semitic  and  Iranian 
conquerors  from  the  south;  and  the  races  who 
have  been  oocapying  the  conntiy  from  prehistoric 
"^9,  and  are  in  their  habits  the  same  as  they 
2000  yesTB  ago. 
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I.  TusKi  Stock. 

Usbaksr  viz.  Kaoj^rad,'  Naiman,  Kipchak, 
Jabiir,  Andijani,  in  Bokhara,  Farghana, 
and  IQiivB, 

Xara  Kalpak,  tis.  Baymakli,  KhandeUd, 
Aehamayll,  Tngmkli,  fihakn,  and  Oniotu- 
mk,  nuunty  on  the  south  and  south-east 
shores  of  toe  Aral, 

Ktrffkiz-JTctsak,  viz.  Great  Horde  (TTla-Yuz), 
lEiddle  Horde  (Urta-Tuz),  liUle  Horde 
Kaehi-Tos),  Inner  Horde  (Bukeyeoakaya), 
in  the  steppea  between  LbJbb  Ralkash  and 
Lower  Voiga» 

Kara  KirghU  (Buruts),  of  Tian  Shan  and 
Pamir, 

TvThomanB^  Tis.  Tekke,  QoUan,  Totnud; 
Sarik ;  8*lor,  Kara-Ali,Bli ;  Bnari,  Chaudor 
of  Ust-Urt,  Khwarenn,  Daman-i-Koh  and 
left  buak  <tf  Oxoa, 

n.  iRANio  Stock. 

T^ijak^  Sarty  Persians,  in  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and 
Fazghana, 1,000,000 

UL  OAiiCHA  Stock. 
Magliian,    Kahtut,   Falgar,    Macha,  Fan;; 
Tas&anb  and  Karate^hin  in   Farghana, 
Zar-afshan,    Karateghun   highlands    and 
Upper  OxQs  Talleya, 250,000 

i       The  Turko-Tartaric  race  stretchesf  rom  the  Polar 

L     8a  to  the  Hinda  Kash,  and  from  the  interior  of 

Gbim  to  the  shores  of  the  Danube.    Yamber^ 

diiideB  the  Tari»  who  from  east  to  west  occupy  this 

CKteni,  into  Burnt,  Kara-Kirghiz  black,  or  pure 

d^^biE,  pTOperiy  Kasak,  Kara  Kalnak,  Turkoman, 

Uzbak.    The  name  by  which  Yambery  designates 

these  people  is  Turko-Tartars,  from  amongst  whom 

esme  the  warrior  peq[>les  known  in  the  west  as 

the  Hun,  the  Atst,  the  Utigur,  the  Kutrigur, 

and  Khaar.      But   the  manner  of   liying,  the 

f^^^Ttiff  and  physical  conditions  as  then  described, 

el  the  Tartar  tnbes  whose  arms  reached  from  the 

to  the  lieart  of  Rome  and  Gaul,  have 

\  resemblance  to  those  of  the  present  inhabit- 

of  Tnricestan,  and  tiie  people  of  Central 

Asia,  particularly  the  nomade  tribes,  are  in  their 

•o^d  habits  the  same  as  they  were  two  thousand 

jean  ago.    In  the  tent  of  many  a  nomade  chief  a 

■milar  life  is  observable  as  that  described  by 

PrJscaa  as  |n«Tailing  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  the 

Hods.   Attila,  Chengiz  Khan,  and  Timnr  in  histori- 

oai  eharacten  resemble  each  other;  and  Yambery  is 

of  opinion  that  energy  and  good  fortune  could 

ZBOW  almost  produce  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  and 

«J«xartes  one  of  those  warriors  whose  soldiers,  like 

an  avalandie  carrying  everything  before  it,  would 

inereaae  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  would 

appear  as  a  new  example  of  God's  scourge,  if  the 

povetf  at  banners  of  our  civilisation,  which  has  a 

gregA  infloenoe  in  the  East,  did  not  stop  the  way. 

The  Turkf  wherever  met  with,  is  ever  heavy  and 

JefeheJ^ic  in  his  mind  and  body,  but  in  his  resolves 

firm  and  stedfast,  not  from  principle,  but  from 

apaftby  and  arersion  to  change.    And  it  is  from 

^heee  charaeteristacs  that  his  appearance  is  earnest 

and  aolemn, — a  profound  seriousnesB,  a  marble, 

tx>l^    ezpreaEBOn  of  oountenance,  with   a    great 

tncliiM^tkm  to  pomp  and  magnificence.    An  Uzifak 

pr  Torkonian  has  a  proud  bearing,  as  if  possessed 
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with  a  self-consciousness  of  greatness  and  power. 
The  Osmanli  Turk^slore  of  independence  is  bound- 
less. He  oonslderB  himself  bom  to  rule,  and 
that  hunting  and  war  alone  are  worthy  of  him, 
and  husbandry  is  considered  ignominious.  In 
Central  Asia,  agriculture  is  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  Persian  slaves,  commerce  and  busi- 
ness with  the  Tajak,  Hindu,  and  Jew«  The 
Turk  is  intelleotually  the  inferior  of  the  Iranian 
and  Semitic  nations.  This  defect  is  noticed  by 
other   nations,  who  ftpply  the    terms  Turkluk 

fTurkdom),  Kabalik  (coarseness),  and  Yogunluk 
thickness),  Sadeluk  (simplenees) ;  and  with  these 
qualities,  as  the  Osmanli  is  easily  taken  in  by  the 
Armenian,  Greek,  and  Arab,  the  Turk  is  as  easily 
so  by  the  Tajak  and  Hindu.  In  transactions  the 
Turk  are  regarded  as  possessing  more  honesty, 
franknees,  and  confidence,  plainness,  simplicity, 
and  uprightness.  Companed  with  the  Persians, 
the  Turk  is  a  faithful  servant,  attached  soldier, 
and  upright  man.  They  are  more  brave,  persever- 
ing, and  love  more  to  rule  than  any  other  Asiatic 
people.  They  are  unpolished,  wild,  and  unculti- 
vated, but  seldom  cruel  out  of  malice.  They 
crave  riches,  but  only  to  expend  them.  They 
exact  much  labour  from  their  subordinates,  but 
protect  and  deal  liberally  with  them.  The  Turk 
IS  innately  a  nomade,  and,  like  others,  is  distin- 
guished for  hospitality.  The  Burnt  is  the  wildest 
and  most  sarage  and  most  superstitious  of  them, 
but  less  malicious  than  the  Kirghiz  and  Turko- 
man. The  Burnt  has  not  wholly  abandoned 
shamanism,  and  knows  littie  of  Islam. 

The  Kazak  Kirghiz  are  less  brave  and  warlike, 
though  readily  engaging  in  a  pillaging  expedition. 
They  form  the  bidk  of  the  Turkish  nomMes,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  a  wandering  life. 
In  very  few  instances  have  they  settied. 

The  KaraK<Upak9i£%  oonsidcawl  dull  and  foolish^ 
They  are  even  less  warlike  than  the  Kirghiz. 
They  have  seldom  appeared  as  conquerors,  and 
are  even  less  employed  as  mercenaries.  They  are 
largely  occupied  as  cattle-breeders,  and  they  are 
active,  benevolent,  and  faithful. 

Many  of  the  Turkoman  dwell  in  a  half-settled 
state  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus  as  far  as 
Char  Jui,  and  in  Khiva.  They  are  notorious 
amongst  all  the  races  of  Central  Asia  as  the  most 
restless  adventurers.  Throughout  the  whole 
globe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  second  nation 
with  such  a  restless  spirit  and  untameable  licen- 
tiousness as  these  children  of  the  desert  To  rob, 
to  plunder,  to  make  slaves,  is  to  the  Turkoman 
honourable.  They  are  always  poor,  and  are  dirty 
and  avaricious.  Their  country  is  the  wildest  and 
most  savage,  where  even  keeping  a  few  cattle 
gives  only  a  scanty  income. 

The  IJshak  are  honest,  upright,  with  much 
Turkish  open-heartedness,  and  are  proud  of  their 
education,  and  represent  all  the  best  side  of  the 
natural  character  of  the  Turks. 

The  nomadic  races  of  High  Asia  are  so  essentially 
predatory,  that,  according  to  Abul  Ghazi  (p.  106), 
they  have  a  proverb,  *  Atang  yortin  jan  Chapea' — If 
the  enemy  attack  thy  fathePs  tent,  join  him  and 
share  the  plunder.  The  people  are  cmefly  gathered 
about  the  fertile  tracts.  Merv,  destroyed  in  1784 
by  the  Amir  of  Bokhara,  is  now  a  mere  collection 
of  mud  huts.  Khiva,  in  1874,  had  only  5000  in- 
habitants. Urganj  is  near  it  Bokhara,  in  1880, 
had  140,000  inhabitants,  but  in  1880  only  7000,  of 
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whom  two-tbirds  are  Tajak ;  the  lofls  of  water  from 
the  Zar-afshan  is  the  cauBe  of  ita  decay.  Samar- 
cand,  on  the  other  hand,  has  risen  from  8000  in 
1834  to  30,000  in  1880. 

The  double-humped  camel  belongs  properly  to 
high  Central  Asia  south  of  the  Gobi  desert,  and 
would  eyen  appear  still  to  exist  there  in  a  state  of 
nature.  Its  western  boundary,  where  bred,  seems 
to  be  among  the  Kazak  (or  Cossacks),  north  of 
Bokhaia.  Lieutenant  Wood,  of  Sir  A.  Burnes' 
party,  who  explored  the  Oxus  to  its  source  in 
the  Sir-i-Kol  lake  in  Pamir,  in  Wakhan 
learned  that  it  is  bred  only  among  the  Kirghiz  of 
Pamir  and  Kbokand.  Bumes  remarks  t£it  the 
Bactrian  camel,  which  has  two  humps,  abounds 
in  Turkestan ;  they  are  bred  by  the  Kazak  of  the 
desert  north  of  Bokhara.  In  its  proper  and  more 
elevated  habitat,  this  animal  is  employed  together 
with  the  yak,  as  observed  in  an  easterly  diroction 
by  MM.  Hue  and  Gabet— Por/er'#  Travels,  i. 
p.  112 ;  Fortnightly  Review,  1868 ;  Dr.  Jackson  in 
Transactions  of  the  Beng.  As,  Soc»  iii. ;  Russians 
in  Central  Asioy  Captain  VaWchanof  and  M, 
Vemukof;  MalcobiCs  Persia,  i.  p.  20 ;  Staunton's 
Narrative;  Vambery,  Sketches  in  Central  Asia,pp, 
283-312 ;  Vambery,  Bokhara,  p.  247 ;  Asia,  ty 
Mr.  Keane  and  Sir  Richard  Temple, 

CENTRAL  INDIA  is  the  designation  for  a 
geo^phical  and  political  division  of  British 
lodia.  It  is  a  table-land  of  uneven  surface,  from 
1500  to  2500  feet  above  the  sea,  bounded  by  the 
Aravalli  mountains  on  the  west,  by  those  of  the 
Vindhya  on.  the  south,  supported  on  the  east  by 
a  lower  range  in  Bundelkhand,  and  sloping 
gradually  on  Sie  north-east  into  the  basin  of  the 
Ganges.  It  is  a  diversified  but  fertile  tract.  The 
Patar  or  plateau  is  about  700  miles  long.  Its 
breadth  very  various,  greatest  from  Amjherra  to 
Ajmir,  250  miles;  from  Mhow  to  Mokundurra, 
150  miles;  at  Saugor  and  Dumoh,  75  miles; 
afterwards  very  narrow.  It  is  highest  towards  S. 
and  W. ;  average  of  Udaipur,  2000  feet ;  Malwa, 
1500  to  2000;  Bhopal,  2000;  Bundelkhand, 
about  1000;  Shahabad,  700;  plain  of  Ajmir, 
2000;  Udaipnr  town,  24"  87',  73"  49',  2064.  It 
slopes  to  N.E.,  the  Banas  river  flowing  in  that 
direction;  gradual  fall  also  to  the  valley  of  the 
Chambal  river,  where  it  rises  to  Malwa ;  Mhow, 
2019  feet;  Dhar,  1908;  Indore,  1998.;  crest  of 
Jaum  ghat,  2328 ;  Uj jain,  1698 ;  Adjygurh,  1340 ; 
Amjherra,  1890;  baugor,  1940;  Rhotasgurh, 
700;  Sonar  river,  at  source,  1900.  From  the 
Vindhya  range  the  surface  has  a  generally 
gradual  but  in  some  places  abrupt  descent,  as  at 
Mokundurra  and  the  Bindyachal  hills,  where  the 
rivers  occasionally  fall  over  the  brow  in  cascades. 
Sbahabad  district  is  very  rocky  and  uneven. 

This  region  is  ruled  by  about  131  princes  and 
chiefs, — ]£kjpat,  Bhil,  Mahomedan,  Miuiratta,  and 
Brahman, — over  subject  races  of  non-Aryan, 
Scythic,  Aryan,  Arab,  Afghan,  and  Persian  and 
Moghul  descent,  over  Hindus,  Baghel,  Bhil,  Gond, 
J  at,  Koli,  Mair,  Mena,  Rajput,  and  cnltaratinff 
tribes  of  Kunbi,  Kurmi,  and  Mali.  Their  politicfd 
relations  with  British  India  are  superintended  by 
the  Central  Indian  Agency  stationed  at  Indore, 
with  subordinato  agencies  for  Baghelkhand,  t^e 
Bhil,  Bhopal,  Guna,  Gwalior,  Indore,  and  Western 
Malwa.  The  states  and  chief  ships  in  Central  India 
form  a  political,  and  are  in  a  natural,  division  of 
British  India,  and  include  an  area  of  83,600 


sqaare  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  aght 
nuilions. 

The  people  of  Rewa  are  indolent  and  imtmst- 
worthy,  and  they  and  the  country  generally  are 
certainly  far  less  civilised  than  the  neigfaboiiring 
stato  and  people  of  Bundelkhand.    The  ooimtiy 
and    people   vary    greatly .  in    their  character. 
Nothing  can   be   a   greater  contrast  than  the 
desolate  wilds  and  jungles  of  the  Western  Satnm 
hills  and  parts  of  the  country  exteodiog  from  toem 
to  the  Yindhya,  with  their  savage  inhaMtantB,  the 
Bhil   tribes,  who   abhor  field,  or  indeed  aoy 
other  manual  labour,  and  the  adjoining  richly- 
cultivated  plains  of  Malwa,  extending,  with  occa- 
sional intervening  tracts  of  hill  and  jungle,  from 
the  Mhye  on  the  west  to  Bhilsa  on  the  east,  a 
streteh  of  close  on  200  miles,  and  from  the  crest 
of  the  line  of  the  Vindhya  to  Mundlssore  and 
Oomutwarra,  a  distJance  of  from  100  to  120  milea, 
and  populated  by  a  thrifty  agricultural  people. 
This  is  succeeded  by  the  more  hilly  and  jungly 
land  of  Oomutwarra,  Seronje,  and  Keechiwarra, 
with  thenr  scanty  population.    Northwards  towards 
Gwalior,  the  country  becomes  more  open,  except 
on  the  wild  border  tracts  of  Kotah  of  BandeV 
khand,  till  we  come  to  the  carefully  cultivated 
plain  of  Gwalior,  stretching  for  a  distance  of  140 
miles  between  the  Chamhsd,  Pahooj,  and  8ind 
rivers.    A  vast  portion  of  Bundelkhand  \b  hiUy 
and  unproductive,  forming  the  northern  slope  of 
the  table-land  of  the  Vindhya,  but  the  scenery  ia 
strikingly  grand  (Ann.  Ind.  Adm.  zL  p.  341).  Raja 
Rama,  Baghel,  protected  Humayun^  wife,  mother 
of  the  emperor  Akbar.    The  Baghel  are  of  the 
Solunki  rajpnt  race.    The  four  A^ikula,  or  fire- 
bom  Rajput  tribes,  the  Chauhan,  Solunki,  Powar 
or  Pramar,  and  the  Purihar,  are  now  mainiy 
found  in  the  tract  from  Ujjain  to  Rewa,  near 
Benares.    And  Mount  Abu  is  asserted  to  have  been 
the  place  of  their  miraculotts  birth  or  appearanoa 

Though  widely  different  in  other  respects,  there 
is  one  characteristic  oonamon  to  the  Bagfad  of 
Rewa,  the  Bundela  of  Bundelkhand,  and  the 
Rajput  of  Gwalior  and  Malwa, — a  dislike  to  laboar 
or  service  away  from  their  homes,  so  that  they  do 
not  generally  take  an  active  part  in  the  bosineBi 
of  tUling  the  soil,  such  being,  as  a  rule,  left  to 
servile  classes.  They  are  throughout  the  territoiy 
generally  regarded  as  the  local  heads  of  society  or 
of  the  village  communities  to  which  they  bekong, 
and  many  of  them  possess  much  influence  amongst 
those  around  them  as  the  representatives  of  its 
ancient  families  of  the  respective  clan&  In  Malva 
the  principal  trade  maris  are  Indore,  Bhopal, 
Ujjain,  Mundissore,  Rutlam,  Dhar,  Jowrm,  Ango^ 
Nemuch,  Shoojawulpur,  and  Bhilsa.  Opios 
chiefly  is  sold  in  Rewa ;  its  chief  is  of  the  Bagb^ 
race.  Tin  and  copper  are  found  in  Udaipor.- 
Treaties,  Engagements,  and  Sunnuds;  Tod's  Bajat 
than;  Pioneer;  AniL  Ind,  Adm,  zL  pp.  312,  S5& 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES  form  a 
tive  portion  of  British  India,  lying  between  1 
17°  15'  and  24°  27'  N.,  and  k>ng.  76^  and  86°  15' 
During  Lord  Canning's  rule,  the  provineea 
Nagpur  and  of  Saugor  and  Merbadda  were 
under  a  Commissioner.  They  consist  <d 
the  grandest  plateau  on  the  face  of  th .  „ 
more  than  half  of  itoorered  by  the  densest  jaiw{ 
where  the  wild  beast  finds  ita  lair  and  the  Gw 
savage  a  precarious  subsistence.  For  rerdiii^ 
purposes  it  has  been  arranged  into  the  lour  d» 
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tricts  of  Nagpiir,  Jubbnlpar,  Nerbadda,  and 
Ch'hattiflgarh. 

The  Nagpnr  proyince  and  the  Saugor  and 
Nerbadda  territories  occupy  almoet  all  the  old 
territorial  diyision  of  Grondwana. 

Saugor  and  Dumoh  districts  are  on  the  Vindhyan 
table-land. 

Handla,  Jubbulpur,  Narsinghpur,  Hoehnngabad 
and  imrt  of  Newar  are  in  the  Nerbadda  Tallej. 

fiaitool,  Cfaindwara,  Seoni,  and  Balagahat  are 
on  the  Satpnra  table-land. 

Nagpnr,  Warda,  Bbandara,  and  Chanda  are  on 
the  Nfl^nr  plain,  in  the  valleys  of  the  AYarda  and 
Wamganga. 

Raipur  and  Bilaspur  are  on  the  Chliattisgarh 
plain,  and  Snmbulpore  is  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mahanadi. 

Upper  Godavery  is  on  the  left  bank  of  that 
river. 

The  plateau  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Penin- 
nla.  From  it,  as  from  a  focus,  radiate  great 
riven.  To  the  north  flow  the  Son  into  the 
Ganges,  tlie  Cane,  the  Betwa,  the  Sind,  and  the 
Cbambal  into  the  Jumna.  To  the  west  are  the 
Tapti  and  Nerbadda,  and  to  the  east  the  Wain- 
gaoga,  Warda,  and  Peinganga,  which  join  the 
Godavery.  What  the  Kuen  Lun  mountains  are 
to  tiie  river  system  of  Central  Asia,  and  the 
Himalaya  to  Northern  India,  that  is  the  Mahadeo 
laoge  to  the  Dekhan.  To  the  east  of  Bhandara 
and  parts  of  the  Chanda  districts  is  an  irregular 
expanse  of  water,  the  largest  portion  at  Nawagan 
hcuig  17  nules  in  circumference,  with  a  depth  in 
vhces  of  ^0  feet,  and  many  Hindu  temples  have 
Men  erected  at  the  scenic  spots.  On  this  wide 
table-land  there  is  soil  of  surpassing  fertility ;  its 
woods  are  inexhaustible;  and  it  hn  coal,  iron, 
precious  stones,  and  gold.  Here  all  the  emigrants 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  next  decade  might  settle 
sod  grow  rich.  The  area  is  112,912  square  miles, 
of  which  47,299  are  unculturable,  and  in  1868 
about  half  of  the  remainder  was  under  cultivation. 
Between  the  Census  of  1872  and  1881,  the  popula- 
tion increased  in  the  districts  from  8,173,824  to 
9,838,791,  an  increase  of  1,664,967 ;  and  in  the 
Feudatory  States  from  1,049,710  to  1,709,720,  an 
increase  of  660,010 ;  or  a  total  increase  of  just 
tweocy-fire  per  cent. 

The  Native  States 

Ana.       Fop. 
HQ.  milm.  f    "  ' 
Baran, 

Cbatia'Ni 


8q.  mUes.  in  1872. 


tialiasimr, 
ISmafkiU, 


1*9 
U,O0S 


53,613 
78,866 


KaxYMid, 

JCawmrda,  , 


689       43,642 

8,746      

,     887 


KboDdk 
Jbknd, 

In    1872 


174 

215 


ATM.  Pop. 

8q.  miles.  In  1872. 
Nftndgaon, 

FfttoA,  .    .    .  8,899       98,886 
Rairagarh  B&r- 

earh,  .  .  1,486  68,304 
BairaKhol,  .  832  12.660 
188,488  j  Sarangarh,  .  640  87,091 
76,462  ;  Sonpor,  .  .  906  130,713 
122,264  Sakti,  ...  116  8,394 
29,690  —  __. 

13,648  I         Total,    .  88,834  1,049,710 

Aryan    tribes    numbered 


the    non 
2,014,731,  of  whom  l,669>d5  inhabited  British 
teffTitory.     Most  of  the  Gond  chiefs  have  a  Rajput 
ancestry  mixed  with  aboriginal  blood. 

The  Sa^pura  plateau  runs  nearly  east  and  west 
for  600  miles.  It  is  the  true  iMirrier  between 
Kortheni  and  Southern  India,  and  is  the  line  on 
whioli  the  settlers  from  Hindustan  met  the  emi- 
g;rant8  from  the  Dekhan  and  Maharashtra,  each  of 
tliem  pressing  the  prior  races  into  the  great  natural 
imstaemem  erf  the  mountain  range.  The  Satpura 
moontain  range,  extending  from  Rajpiplah  to 
iuBurgMth^  18  a  belt  of  mountainous  country  40  or  50 


miles  in  breadth,  with  an  average  height  of  2000 
feet. 

In  Gandwana  there  are  now  only  two  millions 
of  aborigines,  out  of  a  total  population  of  nine 
millions.  The  remaining  seven  millions  almost 
amonnt  to  a  microcosm  of  the  people  in  India, 
and  justice  is  administered  in  the  Central  Provinces 
in  five  different  languages,  viz.  Urdu,  Hindi, 
Mahratti,  Uriya,  and  Telugu.  In  round  numbers, 
the  seven  millions  may  be  thus  classified  :—l( 
millions  speak  Mahratti;  1^  do.  speak  Uriya;  4 
do.  speak  Hindi. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter  gives  the  following  as  the 
languages  peculiar  to  Central  India : — 
Ho  (Kol). 
Kol     {Sing- 

bhum). 
Santali. 
Bhumij. 
Uraon. 

Kolarian  tribes  occupy  the  broad  belt  of  hilly 
country  that  runs  almost  continuously  across  India 
from  the  Santal  tracts  to  the  Kurku  settlements. 
The  Santal  in  the  east,  and  the  Kurku  in  the  west, 
speak  a  language  substantially  the  same. 

The  Central  Provinces  Kolarian  tribes  are  : 


Mandala. 

Kolami. 

Khond. 

RajmahsU. 

Madi. 

Savara. 

Oondi. 

Madia. 

Gadaba. 

QayetL 

Kuri. 

Yerukala. 

Rutluk. 
Naikude. 

Keikadi 

Chentsu. 

Bhil.  Byga.  Kol. 

Bhilala.  DhaDgar.  Kurkn. 

Bhnnjiah.  Gudba.  Mahto. 

Bhumia.  Kawar.  Manji. 
Binjwar. 

The  aboriginal  Dravidian  tribes  are 


Nahur?! 
Aguria? 
GoU? 
Soura? 


Gond. 
Bhuttra  Gond. 
Durweh      „ 
Maree         ,, 


Hulba. 

Kbond. 

KoL 

Maria  or  Gotawar . 


Asuria?  ' 
Dnnnwar  ? 
Nahur? 
Punkah? 


Other  occupants  of  the  Centred  Provinces  are  : 


LodhL 

Parwar. 

Kaohi 


Ohamar. 

Konbi. 

ReleoB. 


Ooryah. 
TUingKomati. 


Mahratta. 
Jharia. 


with  a  sprinkling  of  Rajputs,  Brahmans,  and 
Mahomedans  in  almost  every  district. 

In  the  extreme  west  in  Nimar  are  the  Bhil. 

From  thence,  going  to  the  north-east,  we  find 
along  the  Satpura  range  the  Kurku  and  Gond, — 
the  Kurku  belonging  to  the  Kolarian  family,  and 
the  Gond  to  the  Dravidian. 

The  Kurku  are  not  numerous,  and  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  in  the  hilly  part  of  the  Hushungabad, 
and  the  adjoining  northern  part  of  the  Chindwara 
district  In  these  localities  they  meet  with  the 
Gond,  and  a  few  Kurku  are  also  found  in  Baitool. 

The  Gond  are  numerous  in  the  plateau  district 
of  Son  and  in  the  south  of  Jubbulpur,  and  they 
are  found  also  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Jubbulpur. 

The  Gond,  Byga,  and  Kol  form  a  large  section 
of  the  population  of  Mandla,  and  the  Gond  and 
Byga  are  also  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Balaghat  south 
of  Mandla. 

The  Goriya  occuj^  entirely  the  Sumbulpore 
district. 

The  Khond  dwell  in  the  country  surrounding 
the  Goriya  in  Sumbulpore  and  to  the  south. 

The  Hindu  races  are  numerous  in  Raipur  and 
Belaspur,  but  a  number  of  Gonds  are  scattered 
about,  and-  the  Gond  are  numerous  in  the  wild 
parts  of  Nagpur  and  Chanda,  and  on  the  Pranhita 
and  Godavery  river  the  Mahratta  and  Teling  races 
meet. 

The  Mahrattas  proper,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Mahratta,  Brahman,  and  Knnbi,  scarcely  exceed 
half  a  million  in  number,  but,  owing  to  the  pro- 
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minent  and  powerful  position  so  long  occapied  by 
them  in  the  country,  they  have  impoeed  their 
language  and  some  of  their  customs  on  about 
twice  their  own  number  of  menial  and  helot  races, 
such  as  Dher  and  Mang,  who,  Mahratta  in  Nagpur, 
speakers  of  Hindi  in  the  Nerbadda  Talley,  only 
retain  their  individuality  because  they  are  too  low 
in  the  scale  for  absorption.  The  Mahratta  influ- 
ence, however,  did  not  penetrate  much  beyond  the 
Nagpur  plain,  consisting  of  the  lower  valleys  of 
the  Wardha  and  Wainganga.  To  the  south  of 
this  area  the  Telinff  races  are  intermingled  with 
the  settlers  from  the  west,  though  not  in  large 
numbers.  To  the  east  Ch^hattii^rh  is  inhabited, 
after  some  fifteencenturies  of  Rajput  ascendency, 
mainly  by  Hindu  races,  except  in  the  remote 
eastern  district  of  Sumbi^pore,  which  bv  language 
belongs  to  Oriasa.  The  Chamars  of  Ch  hattisgarh 
are  Satnami  sectarians,  disciples  of  Ghasi  Das. 

The  northern  line  of  demarcation  may  be  drawn 
along  the  southern  crest  of  the  Satpura  range;  for 
though  a  few  Mahrattas  are  found  on  the  table- 
land, there  are  probably  more  Hindi  speakers 
below  the  ghats  in  the  Nagpur  plain,  and  the 
almost  universal  language  of  the  three  Satpura 
districts.  Son,  Chindwara,  and  Betul,  is  Hindi. 

The  older  settlers  are  in  many  districts  called 
Jharia  (from  Jhar,  underwood,  forest),  and  are 
much  looser  in  their  observances  than  later  comers 
of  the  same  caste,  eating  forbidden  food,  and 
worshipping  strange  gods.  For  some  generations 
after  their  arrival,  the  northern  importations 
generally  kept  up  their,  home  connection  by 
marriage,  fearing  to  ally  themselves  with  degene- 
rate brothers,  who  may  have  carried  their  careless- 
ness in  Bodal  matters  so  far  as  to  permit  mesalli- 
an.ces,  and  perhaps  even  to  have  contracted  some 
taint  of  aboriginal  blood.  In  the  Hoshangabad 
district  the  Ghori  (Mahomedan)  kings  of  Malwa 
seem  to  have  attained  deification  without  dis- 
tinction of  persons,  and  a  Hindu  in  difficulties 
would  as  soon  invoke  the  Ghori  Badshah  as  any 
other  supernatural  power.  At  Murmari,  ten 
miles  from  Bbandara,  the  villagers  worship  at  the 
tomb  of  an  English  lady,  ignorant,  and  probablv 
careless,  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  erected. 
Gujars  are  among  the  steadiest  members  of  the 
community,  and  have  a  great  deal  too  much  pro- 
perty of  their  own  to  admit  the  idea  of  professiimal 
cattle-lifting  as  a  possibility  amonost  civilised 
people.  The  Lodhi,  mere  agrictdtural  drudges  in 
Upper  India,  have  attained  some  distinction  as 
swashbucklers  and  marauders  in  the  Nerbadda 
country,  and  some  of  their  chiefs  still  retain  all 
the  popular  respect  due  to  families  which  have 
forgotten  to  live  on  their  own  industry.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  Rajput  who  have  taken  to 
banking. 

Damoh  has  a  population  of  262,641  souls ;  there 
are  a  few  Mahomedans  who  are  cotton  carders, 
weavers,  and  the  like.  There  are  upwards  of 
sixty  different  castes  or  sects  of  Hindus,  amongst 
whom  as  under : 


Ktirmi,  . 
Lodhi,  . 
Ohamar, 
Gond,     . 


84,907 
31,980 
28,401 
26,724 


Brahman, 
▲hir, .  . 
Bania,  . 
Kajpat,  . 


23,666 

15,281 

9,783 

9,187 


The  Lodhi  came  from  Bundelkhand  three  cen- 
turies ago. 

The  Kurmi  from  the  Doab  about  a.d.  1 620.  The 
Kjirmi  are  a  large  class  of  cultivators  in  the  eastern 
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and  central  portions  of  Bengal,  few  in  Dehli  and 
in  the  Upper  Doab.  According  to  Sir  Henry 
Ellk>t,  unaer  the  different  names  of  Knrmi,  Kum- 
bhi,  Kunabi,  Kumbhi,  they  extend  throog^t 
the  greater  part  of  Hindustan,  Berar,  and  the 
Western  DekbajDu  Th^  are  famous  as  agrieol- 
turists,  but  frequently  engage  in  other  occupa- 
tions. The  Knrmi  women,  fike  the  Jatni,  aniat 
the  men  in  husbandry,  and  have  passed  into  a 
proverb  for  industry : 

'  Bhalee  jat  koonbin  kee,  k^ioorpeQ  hat'h 
K*het  nirawen  apne  pee  ki  satli.' 

The  Kurmi  of  the  Hindustan  provinees  are  said 
to  have  seven  subdivisions,  which  are  nsually 
enumerated  as  K'hureebind,  Pnturya,G'horchnrha, 
Jyswar,  Canoujea,  Kewut,  and  Jhoooe^a. 

The  Gond  of  Mandla  have  the  Lamjina  Sbadi, 
in  which  the  betrothed  lad  serves  an  apiHrentioe- 
ship  for  his  future  wife.  A  Gond  girl,  however,  may 
exercise  her  own  will  and  run  off  vrith  a  man,  but 
it  iB  quite  allowable  for  her  first  cousin  or  the  man 
whom  she  has  deserted  to  abduct  her  from  the 
man  whom  she  has  chosen.  The  Shadi  Bandhoni  is 
a  compulsory  marriage.  In  the  Shadi  Baitho  a 
woman  goes  to  a  man's  house.  Widows  re-marry 
either  to  a  younger  brother  <^  their  deceased 
husband,  or  to  some  other  man. 

Tobnm  dead  men  is  deemed  the  morehononrable 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  remains;  women  are 
always  buried.  When  the  father  of  a  family  dies, 
if  well-to-do,  they  clothe  the  corpse  in  a  new- 
dress,  and  buiy  or  bum  the  remains ;  his  roirit  is, 
however,  suppojsed  to  dwell  in  the  bouse  tul  it  be 
released,  and  till  released,  the  spirit  is  the  only 
object  of  worship  in  the  house.  After  the  f anenU, 
a  piece  of  turmeric  and  a  pice  are  tied  up  in  a 
cloth  and  suspended  to  one  of  the  beams  of  the 
house.  When  the  time  comes  to  lay  the  mirit, 
the  cloth  is  removed,  and,  with  a  pcfftion  of  the 
flesh  of  a  goat  or  a  pig,  is  offered  to  the  Tillage 
deity  ;  a  feast  is  given  to  relatives,  the  ehiers,  and 
the  release  is  complete.  Human  sadificea  were 
made  till  after  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  «i 
the  temples  of  Kali  at  Lanji,  and  at  the  shrine  of 
Danteswari  in  Bastar. 

GEPHAELIS  IPECACUANHA  is  a  native  of 
New  Granada  in  Brazil;  its  emetic  effects  werd^ 
known  from  time  immemorial,  and  it  reodved  from. 
the  Portuguese  the  name  of  rais  d*oro,  or  goldeia 
root.  The  father  of  the  celebrated  Helretina 
established  its  utility,  and  was  rewarded  by  Loviia 
XIV.  with  a  thousand  louis-dV>r. — O'Sh,  p.  381. 

CEPUALiEMIA  OVIS  or  GSstras  ovis 

in  Europe  and  the  East  Indies;  it  lays  its    

in  sheep  s  nostrils,  and  the  worm  from  it  occupies 
the  frontal  sinuses,  and  gives  rise  to  fatal  diac 

CEPHALOCROTON  INDICUM.    Bedd. 
Adenoohbdna  Indioa,  Bedd, 

A  very  common  tree  in  the  dense  motai  fa 
on  the  AnimaUays,  Tinnevcdly,  and  Trav 
ghats,  at  1600  to  4000  feet  elevation,  genendly  i 
the  banks  of  streams,  and  also  sparingly  in  < 
and  S.  Canara.    It  is  in  flower  and  fruit 
seasons.     Timber  is  said  by  the  natives  to  be  y 
good  for  building  purposes. — Beddome^  FL 
p.  26L 

CEPHALOPODA,  a  classof  moUnsooQsi 
comprising  many  recent  and  fossil  genera 
species.    The  fossil  Cephalopoda  of  the  i 
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rocks  ci  Soathern  India  are  numerous  about  Oota- 
toor  and  Trichinopoly. 

CEPHALOTAXUS  DRUPACEA.  Sieboldand 
Zueearini.  A  ^lendid  yew  tiee  of  China  and 
Japaii«  hardy,  and  rking  to  60  feet.  G.  Fortunei, 
Hooker^  k  a  Tariety.  0.  pedononlata  occurs  in 
CMuwL-^Von  Mveller. 

CEBAMBYX  VATICA,  or  Sal  grub,  borrows 
in  the  wood  of  that  tree,  and  is  sought  for  by  the 
woodpeckeni.    See  Insects. 

CERAMIC    MANUFACTURES.    The  nuum- 
fKtore  of   porcelain,  earthenware,  etc.,  is   an 
art  which  has  for  hundreds  of  yean  been  per* 
lected  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  has  also 
been  acquired  to  aome  extent  by  the  Asiatic  raceB 
vbo  have  embraced  Mahomedaniam.     But  the 
Hioda   races,    though   nutlrmg   many  beautiful 
modeb  in  daya^  hare  neyer  finished  off  their  work 
by  cosily  gksing.     Their  action  in  this  matter 
us  been  owing  to  their  views  as  to  ceremonial 
impurity,  which  neceesitates  the  destruction  of 
earthenware  from  many  ideal  pollutions ;  and  as 
to  break  up  or  throw  away  valnable  porcelain 
vould  be  ruinous,  they  use  largely  copper  and 
braoi  Qtensils,  which  can  be  purified  by  fire  or 
water,  and  common  unglazed  clay-ware  of  little 
money  Taloe,  which  can  be  thrown  away.    Uma 
d  dongaled  ahapes  have  been    discovered  in 
aadeni  Chaldffia ;  and  in  British  India,  fine  speci- 
mens of  common  earthenware,  ancient  funereal, 
<>wnestie»  and  cooking  veasels,  are  dug  out  of 
the  dkl   tombs  in  the   districts  of  Coimbatore 
and   South  Aroot.     Tbia  kind  of   pottery  has 
been  found  in  many  parts  of  India  in  tomba 
usually   arranged  in  circles,  each   tomb   being 
biiiU  of  six  slabs  of  stone,  and  occasionally  but- 
moonted   by  large  mounda  of  looae  stonea  and 
earth.     Thqr  have  been  thought  to  reaemble  the 
fimidical  tomba  of  England,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  of  great  antiquity,  there  being  no  records  ol 
them  extant.    The  pottery  found  in  them  uauaUy 
cwnsista  ai  tall  narrow  cinerary  urns  of  18  or  20 
indieB  in  length,  with  three  or  four  clumsy  feet 
loor  inebes  in  length,  and  of  a  variety  of  round, 
oval,  and  flattened  veaaels  of  different  shapes  and 
tOBB^  aome  having  ^parently  been  need  for  oook- 
iiilg  and  others  as  drinking  vesaels.    The  tall  urns 
nanalty  contain  burnt  human  bones,  teeth,  and 
wnamentB  of  brasa  or  copper;  they  are  made  of 
I  coane  day,  which  have  not  been  finiahed  with 
save.      Some  of  the  flattened  oval  and  rounded 
'gwaiilw  are  made  of  a  fine  denae  clay  that  has  been 
nzefnlly  prepared;  the  surfaces  are  variously 
nimmieBted  with  wavy  or  croeaed  lines  of  red  and 
ellQWf  carefully  painted.    The  pottery  appears 
hao  to  have  beni  smeared,  and  it  resembles  the 
oCterie  antique  vemiaa^  et  lustrde  figured  by 
L  firongniart.    There  ia  great  purity  of  form  in 
iO0t  ci  the  veasels,  which  resemble  Uie  Etroacan 
I  tlie  predaion  of  the  curves  and  in  the  angles  at 
Ueh   the  diffenmt  surfaces  meet.    The  art  of 
pt/bery  appears  to  have  deteriorated  in  India  since 
e0e  Articles  were  made,  and  one  branch  of  it, 
B.  tbe  smearing  or  thin  glazing  on  the  surface, 
rsx«ly  practised.    Nearly  all  the  poroelam  uaed 
XiMtua  by  Mahomedans  and  Christians  is  imported 
dft  Cbina  and  Great  Britain. 
Imr   ^Er9¥P^j  ^®  pyramids  of  Abu  Rowash,  which 
y    irery  well  date  from  the  ao-called  aeoond 
wMMty  of  Manetho,  are  surrounded  by  heaps  of 
^esa  wesaels.    Beside  this,  the  pottery  made  at 
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Thing  Thao  in  China,  in  2255  B.C.,  is  modem. 
Scarabs  made  of  earthenware,  finely  glazed  with 
a  turquoise  colour,  and  bearing  the  names  of  such 
old  kings  as  Cheops,  Chephren,  and  others  of  the 
pyramid-building  dynasties,  are  not  at  all  un- 
common. The  potter's  wheel  is  said  to  have  been 
first  used  in  Japan  by  a  priest  named  Giyogi,  a 
native  of  Idzumi,  in  724  of  the  Christian  era ;  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  art  of  making  pure  porcelain 
was  introduced  into  Japan  about  a.d.  1518. 

The  rarity  of  pottery  all  over  Europe  after  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire  is  a  curioua  fact  Tbe 
practice  of  making  encaustic  tiles,  which  became 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  mediseval  arts,  betrays 
a  revival ;  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury the  Moorish  wares  of  Spain  had  become 
faim>us.  It  is  from  an  offshoot  of  the  Moorish 
manufactories  in  the  Balearic  Islands  that  Majo- 
lica or  Majorca  ware  gave  its  name  to  all  kinds 
of  glased  pottery.  German  stoneware,  much  of 
it  very  beautiful,  reached  perfection  towards  the 
end  of  the  16th  century ;  but  simultaneously  the 
delicate  Oiron  potteiy,  or  Henri  ii.  ware,  was 
begun  by  Hdl^ne  de  Hangest,  a  widow  of  noble 
family,  in  her  castle  of  Oiron.  Only  about  sixty- 
seven  spedmens  remain ;  but  it  has  been  decep- 
tively imitated  of  late  years. 

M.  Janvier  asserts  that  the  very  first  porcelain 
made  in  Europe  was  in  Venice,  there  being  in  the 
archives  a  letter,  dated  1470,  from  UiSmo  da 
Bologna,  that  seems  conclusively  to  {Hnove  this 
fact.  This  art  was,  however,  lost,  to  be  revived 
again  in  France  about  1695.  The  porcelain  was 
what  is  known  aa  '  soft,' — Uiat  is,  tbe  materials 
from  which  the  paste,  or  body,  was  mixed,  were 
not  thoroughly  fused  together.  In  1709,  Bottcher, 
a  German,  after  repeated  failures,  succeeded  in 
producing  true  hard  paste  at  Meissen,  near  Dres- 
den. It  was  not  for  nearly  a  centuiy  that  hard 
paafce  penetrated  to  Great  Britain  ;  but  in  1800, 
Josiah  Spode  created,  or  rather  perfected,  what  waa 
practically  a  new  ware,  the  bone  phosphate  porce- 
lain, the  only  kind  now  made  in  England.  The 
English  porcelain  is  of  a  soft  creamy  colour,  very 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  very  suitable  for  decora- 
tion. Nearly  all  the  ordinary  kiln  colours  can  be 
used  on  it,  and  beautiful  wares  of  all  kinds  are 
made.  In  Britain,  before .  the  18th  century, 
pottery  was  rarely  used;  the  people  ate  from 
wooden  trenchers,  and  drank  from  horn  cups,  up 
to  the  earlier  years  of  the  19th  century. 

Earthenware  or  Common  Pottery. — There  are 
three  distinct  branches  of  this  manufacture  in 
India,  which,  though  similar  in  their  manipulation, 
are  different  in  their  results.  The  most  common 
kind  is  the  red  porous  earthenware  used  for  pots 
and  cooking  vessels,  the  black  used  for  similar 
purposes,  and  the  fine  white  which  resembles  some 
of  the  biscuit  earthenware  of  Europe. 

The  red  porovs  earthenware  m  India  differs 
very  materially  in  quality  according  to  the  locality 
from  which  the  day  is  selected  ;  some  are  made 
of  a  common  coarse  earthy  loam,  which  has  very 
littie  tenacity,  and  yields  a  brittle  kind  of  pottery, 
neither  susceptible  of  much  finish,  nor  of  being 
glazed.  Most  of  tbe  pottery  of  India  is  of  this 
description ;  it  is  made  on  a  curious  principle, 
which  is  unknown  in  other  countries,  but  which 
has  probably  been  followed  for  many  centuries  in 
India.  The  Indian  potter's  wheel  is  of  the  simplest 
kind.    It  is  a  horizontal  fly-wheel,  the  frame  of 
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wood,  the  rim  heavily  laden  with  day,  two  or  three 
feet  in  diameter,  weight  60  to  80  poundfl,  and  is  put 
in  motion  by  tlie  potter^s  hand,  aseiBted  by  a  stick ; 
once  set  Bpinning,  it  revolves  for  from  five  or  seven 
minutes  with  a  pei-fectly  steady  and  nearly  true 
motion.  The  mass  of  day  to  be  moulded  is  placed 
on  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  the  potter  squats 
before  it  on  the  ground.  This  machine  has  doubts 
less  several  defects,  but  it  answers  its  purpose 
perfectly.  The  vessels,  which  are  mostly  of  a  round 
form,  are  tktfown  thick  in  the  neck  and  upper 
parts  or  sides.  They  are  cut  off  the  wheel,  and 
left  open  in  the  bottom,  with  vertical  sides ;  they 
are  then  allowed  to  harden  a  little  in  the  necks, 
and  as  soon  as  they  will  bear  to  be  handled,  the 
sides  are  thinned  out  by  beating  with  a  flat  mallet 
upon  a  rounded  stone  or  very  lutrd  round  piece  of 
wood  held  inside  the  vessel,  which  is  turned  about 
and  beaten  till  it  is  dosed.  This  is  a  very  tedious 
and  unsatisfiactory  mode  of  working,  and  the  only 
recommendation  is,  that  it  makes  a  thin,  light 
vessel,  but  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  time^  From  ten 
to  twenty-eight  of  these  is  a  good  day^s  woric, 
while  a  skilful  European  thrower  will  turn  out 
800  in  the  same  time.  Good  samples  of  this 
quality  of  earthenware  are  made  at  IHravaneore 
from  a  fine  smooth  mioaoeons  loam,  and  the  general 
forms  are  good,  though  heavy.  A  finer  description 
ci  this  ware  is  made  at  Hycterabad,  from  a  tough, 
smooth  plastic  day,  and  the  articles  are  remark- 
able for  degance  of  form  and  extreme  lightness  of 
throwing.  Some  of  the  vessds  are  ornamented 
with  gold  leaf  and  coloured  lac  varnishes ;  others 
are  made  in  imitation  of  Beder  ware ;  some  are 
painted  white  on  a  red  ground ;  a  few  glazed  and 
coloured  with  a  soft  lead  glaze,  compMed  of  24 
parts  Moordar  Sing  or  lit^ge,  8  parts  Ghar  ka 
patliar,  and  1  part  copper.  Sandoor,  or  the  red 
oxide  oi  lead,  mav  be  substituted  for  ^e  litharge. 
The  Ghar  ka  pot'har  should  be  well  burnt,  slaked 
in  cold  water,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  mixed  with  the  litharge.  The  copper 
is  mixed  with  its  weight  of  findy-powdered  sul- 
phur, and  heated  in  a  crudble  till  a  green  scale 
has  formed  on  it ;  it  is  then  findy  powdered,  and 
mixed  with  the  Ghar  ka  pat'har  and  litharge.  The 
whole  is  again  heated,  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder 
once  more.  A  small  quantity  of  this  powder  is 
well  mixed  with  wheat  starch,  and  kne«ded  wdl 
for  some  time;  water  is  then  added,  and  it  is 
strained  through  a  fine  cloth,  and  the  glaze  is 
gently  rubbed  in  with  the  hand,  after  which 
the  pottery  is  baked.  This  process  of  glazing 
pottery  is  very  similar  to  that  practised  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  some  parts  of  England,  where 
paving  tiles,  green  flower-pots,  and  common  red 
earthenware  are  manufactured.  The  Ghar  ka 
pat'har  is  probably  dther  white  felspar  or  peg- 
matite, a  variety  of  granite  very  abundant  m 
Southern  India,  and  composed  of  three  parts 
felspar  and  about  one  part  of  quartz ;  but  at  the 
bangle  works  at  Loonar  lake  the  stone  used  is 
chalcedony.  The  clay  which  is  employed  is  pro- 
bably more  refractory  than  the  common  red  clays 
of  India,  most  of  which  begin  to  lose  their  shape 
or  to  become  sponsy  at  the  temperature  for  melt- 
ing such  glazes.  The  native  furnace  is  simply  an 
excavation  in  the  ground  of  variable  depth,  in 
which  the  ware  is  placed  layer  by  layer,  with  dry 
reeds,  straw,  etc.,  and  all  are  burnt  together. 
This  rude  system  must  of  course  give  way  to.  the 
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European  method,  for  the  construction  of  all  the 
superior  kinds  of  vessels. 

Black  Earthenware  in  most  instances  is  the 
red  pottery  blackened  by  the  simple  process  of 
dampin|;  or  cheddng  the  fire  when  it  is  beginning 
to  deolme,  and  thus  tlunowing  a  great  deal  of 
smoke  amongst  the  wares  when  the  heat  is  not 
sufficiently  intense  to  bum  it  off.  A  better  and 
atronger  kind  of  bUick  earthenware  is  manufac- 
tured at  Bangalore  from  a  fine  dense  day  that 
ooniainsboth  manganese  andiron.  This  approaches 
the  black  stoneware  of  Egypt,  and  is  strong  and 
sonorous  when  struck. 

Whiie  Earthenware, — flight  «id  degant  goblete, 
butter  pots  and  vases,  are  made  at  Aroot.    lliis 
brandi  of  the  art  is  conducted  with  more  care  and 
deanliness,  attention  being  paid  to  the  sifting  of 
the  materials  and  to  the  ornamenting  and  finish- 
ing of  the  artidea.    The  material  Miected  is  a 
decaying  white  granite  resembling  the  Cornish 
stone  of  England  or  the  granen  of  Germany.    This 
is  carefully  washed  and  decanted  to  free  it  from 
sand  or  imparities ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  subside, 
the  water  is  poured  off,  and  the  soft  day  is  collected 
on  a  dean  cloth  and  laid  on  a  heap  of  white  wood 
ashes  to  dry ;  a  small  percentage  ci  alkali  is  thus 
absorbed  through  the  doth,  and  is  inooiporated. 
through  the  mass  by  kneading.    This  decayed 
white  granite  is  the  true  Kao-lin  or  porcelain  earth 
of  China  and  Europe.    It  is  particularly  abun- 
dant in  India,  and  occurs  in  beds  of  enormaos 
extent,  and  of  every  variety  of  colour.    It  pos- 
sesses the  valuable  qualities  of  combining  with  a 
large  percentage  of  mlica,  felspar,  baryta,  or  other 
stony  bodies,  and  of  resisting  the  most  intense 
heats ;  but  in  India  it  is  employed  alone,  and  pro- 
duees  a  soft,  britUe,  porous  ware,  which  is  not 
susceptible  of  being  wdl  glazed.   ^Numerous  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  glaze  this  deecriptioii 
of  pottery,  but  the  glaze  crazes  or  cradcB  all  over 
the  surface,  and  allows  water  to  penetrate  to  tbe 
body.     The  reason  is  that  the  Kao*lins  require 
flint,  felspar,  or  stone  to  open  them,  and  exposore 
to  a  long-continued  and  steady  heat  before  they^ 
are  thoroughly  burnt  in  the  biscuit  state.     Tbejr 
also  require  a  hard  frttt  or  pcmselain  glaze,  whi^ 
cannot  be  prepared  without  expendve  machinery. 
The  firing  also  involves  a  great  eonsamption  of 
f ud,  as  the  heat  must  be  kept  up  steadily  for  40 
or  60  hours. 

In  CAtaa,  the  districts  of  Ping-le  and  Kot^kovr 
in  the  province  of  Kiang-si  are  the  most  noted 
for  their  plastic  days  of  dl  the  dgfateen  provineett 
of  China.  Very  excellent  plastic  days  are  abo 
found  in  Wy-ehow,  in  the  province  of  Ngan-hny  ^ 
the  days  are  soft,  smooth,  and,  wiUi  one  execu- 
tion, uniform  in  point  of  odour.  The  exoeptad 
day  alluded  to  is  stareaked  or  veined,  mod  ' 
ferred  by  many  pottera  Kin-tee-diing,  ^ 
near  Ping-le  and  Kot-kow,  from  the  most 
times  has  been  pre-eminent  for  its  dima- 
fiactorieB.  The  clays  are  classed  as  Kao-lin 
Pe-tun-tse.  The  Pe-tun-tse  is  taken  from 
quarries  to  the  pounding  mills,  and  then 
crushed  in  large  mortars,  by  means  of 
moved  by  water-wheds.  It  is  then  throvna 
a  pond  and  wdl  mixed  with  the  watec» 
heavier  parts  fall  to  the  bottom,  but  the  c 
colourecT  liquid  on  the  top  is  drawn  off 
another  basb,  where  it  is  wmL  stirred  by  labo 
who  walk  about  in  it    The  heavier  parts  that 
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to  the  bottom  are  re-pounded  and  treated  as 
before.    The  cream-like  liquid  being  allowed  to 
stand,  deposits  its  fine  day,  which  is  formed  in 
moaldg  into  bricks  called  pak-tan,  or  white  bricks. 
The  Kao-lin  clay  is  similarly  prepared,  and  the 
bricks  of  the  two  clays  are  separately  powdered 
lad  washed,  and  then  mixed  and  formed  into  a 
paste,  which  is  ready  to  be  formed  into  vessels  on 
the  wheel,  or  by  means  of  knives,  and  hardened  in 
the  son  or  in  a  drying  chamber.    They  are  glazed 
by  dipping  them  in  a  fluid  mixture.    The  painting 
of  the  porcelain  is  by  different  artists,  who  take 
respeetiTely  the  landscapes,  riven,  trees,  butter^ 
ffies,  birds,  hmnan  figures,  and  buildings,  and  are 
again  fired.    The  designs  traced  upon  their  porce- 
lain or  china  are  very  inferior,  but  the  colours  used 
by  the  artists  who  paint  these  designs  are  far 
wperior  to  any  European  colouring.    The  greater 
part  of  the  noodem  Chinese  porcelain,  so  abun- 
dantly imported  into  Europe,  is  made  at  King-teu, 
Bear  Kin-Kiang,  and  is  enamelled  or  painted  else- 
where.    7^  yellow,  so  much  prized  by  connois- 
seon,  indicates  that  it  formed  part  of  the  annual 
thbutepaiid  by  the  pottery  district^  tQ  the  emperor. 
In  Japan,  the  porcelain  of  the  small  island 
of  Anadji,   in  the  province  of  Miodo,  requires 
■Hioh   skill  for   its  production.    The  porcelain 
from  the  city  of  Arita,  in  the  province  of  Saga,  is 
the  most  important  of  all  the  manufactures  of 
poioelain  in  Japan.    Kaga  ware  is  made  in  the 
province  of  Tshi-kawa,  and  is  the  best  known  of 
aQ  the  Japanese  porcelain.    It  is  often  of  the 
egg-shell  quality  in  thinness,  beautifully  trans- 
hieeiit,  and  almost  invariably  ornamented  in  red 
and  gold,  or  red  only.    The  Satsama  pottery  is 
the  nost  famous  of  all  the  Japanese  manufacture. 
Is  is  mttde  in  the  department  of  Kagosina  in 
rarioQs  potteries  belonging  to  the  Daimio  Sat- 
nma.  Tlie  body  is  very  hard, — ^indeed,  half  porce- 
lain,— of  a  8(rft  grevish  stone  colour,  pencilled, 
faintily  coloured,  and  decorated  with  birds,  insects, 
bwera.      Na^uaki   porcelain  closely  resembles 
iCaga  vare  in  its  delicate  thinness  and  decoration. 
\ifoelaiii  waie  oi  Seto  (owari)  in  Japan  is  famed 
or  ilB  eoloniB. — Gray,  ii.  p.  230 ;  Mad,  Ezh,  Jur. 
Itp.     See  Porcelain  ;  Pottery. 
CERAM  ISLAND  is  the  second  in  size  of  the 
Maocaa,   having  an  estimated  area   of  about 
0,000  square  miles.     The  mountains  are  from 
z  to  ei^^Bt  thousand  feet  in  height,  sending  down 
mfunerable  streams  to  the  sea.    The  sago  palm  is 
lore  mbnndant  and  productive  than  on  any  of  the 
LjoiniB^  islanda    Gloves  and  nutmegs  grow  wild, 
be   people  of  Oetam  approach  nearer  to  the 
spaan  tjrpe  than  those  of  Gillolo.    They  are 
\Aer  in  colour,  and  a  number  of  them  have  the 
izsly  Papuan  hair ;  their  features  are  harsh  and 
Dmixien^  and  the  women  are  far  less  engaging 
an  tboee  of  the  Malay  raoe.      The  Papua  or 
fmo,  the  predominant  ty^  in  Geram,  gathers 
;  f  rixalT  hair  into  a  fiat  circular  knot  over  the 
I  temple,  and  places  cylinders  of  wood,  as  thick 
oDe*a  fingers  and  coloured  red  at  the  ends,  in 
t  ]ol»ee  of  the  ears.    They  go  almost  naked ;  but 
ctlets  and  anldeta  of  woven  grass  or  of  silver, 
h  necklaoes  of  beads  or  small  fruits,  complete 
Ir  at^^ire.    The  women  have  similar  ornaments, 
;    ^wear  their  hair  loose.    All  are  tall,  with  a 
^  brown  skin,  and  well  marked  Papuan  phy- 
^omy  (WalL  ii.  41).    Of  twenty-eight  words 
'^li<e    language  of  Ceram,  nine  of  the  words 


are  Malay,  two  Javanese,  and  seventeen  are 
common  to  these  two  languages.  Casuarius 
galeatus  inhabits  the  island  of  Ceram  only.  It  is 
a  stout,  strong  bird,  standing  five  or  six  feet  high, 
and  covered  with  long  hair-like  feathers.  Its 
head  has  a  large  horny  casque  or  helmet  The 
Ceram  box  manufacture  has  recently  excited  a 
degree  of  interest  from  the  close  resemblance  it 
bears  to  the  ornamental  work  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  A  corresponding  mi^ufacture 
is  met  with  in  Borneo,  with  similar  ornamental 
work  of  shells  or  wampum,  but  coarser. — Bikmore, 
p.  210. 

CERAM  LAUT.  A  cluster  of  islets  are  lying  off 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  large  idand  of 
Seran  or  Ceram.  They  produce  tortoiseshell, 
mother-of-pearl  shell,  beche  de  mer,  wild  cin- 
namon, wild  nutmegs,  and  birds  of  paradise. 
Coram  Laut  is  the  most  westerly  and  the  kurgest  of 
the  range  of  small  ialands  which  extend  15  or  18 
miles  east  and  west.  Ceram  Laut  means  Ceram 
Wing  to  seaward.  The  islands  are  low.  Ceram 
Laut  is  the  great  place  to  which  the  Bugi  carried 
the  Papuan  slaves  stolen  from  New  Guinea.  Ceram 
Laut  and  Gqram  are  seldom  visited  by  Europeans. 
The  natives'  of  the  Ceram  Laiit  islands  repair 
chiefly  to  the  northern  coast  of  Papua,  or  the 
island  of  New  Guinea,  from  which  they  are  distant 
only  about  a  day's  sail,  to  procure  the  various 
articles  of  produce  we  have  mentioned,  that  part 
of  this  vast  island  being  called  by  the  Bugi,  Papua 
Noising.  Mother-of-pearl  shells  are,  however, 
procur^  by  the  Bugi  themsdves  in  greater  quan- 
tities at  the  Aru  islands. 

CERASTIUMCGRDIFGLIUM.  Rozb.  A  herb- 
aceous annual  of  Bengal.  C.  Indicum,  W.  and 
A.,  JB  chickweed.  G.  diohotomum  and  C.  vul- 
gatum  also  occur. 

CERASUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Amygdalese,  which  are  arranged  into  the  true 
cherries,  the  bird  cherries,  and  the  cherry  laurels. 
Wallich  and  Roxburgh  mentioned  C.  NejMlaisis  of 
Nepal  and  Kamaon,  G.  puddnm  of  the  Himalaya, 
and  G.  trifiora  of  China.  Dr.  Gleghom  mentions 
the  Gilas,  Kashmir  cherry,  as  from  one  variety  of 
cerasus,  and  Aru  ballu,  the  Kabul  cherry,  as  from 
another  variety,  both  grown  in  gardens  of  the 
N.W.  Himalaya.  GriffiUi  mentioned  that  there  is 
in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  one  species  of  the 
almond  tribe  which  abounds  in  prussic  acid.  G. 
capronia,  the  cherry  tree  of  Europe,  the  Himalaya, 
Caucasus,  etc.,  in  Kashmir  is  called  Aloo  baloo. 
The  kernel  ai  this  fruit  contains  the  elements  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  accordingly  much  used 
for  communicating  its  peculiar  flavour  to  brandy 
and  liqueurs.  G.  Japonica  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
but  long  known  in  English  gardens  as  the  double 
dwarf  almond.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  that  appear  in  the  month  of  March.  C. 
lauro-cerasus  is  the  cherry  laurel  of  Trebizond 
and  Afghanistan,  and  is  cultivated  in  Europe. 
The  distilled  water  of  the  leaves  is  much  used  in 
Europe  as  a  vehicle  for  opiates  and  other  anodyne 
medicines,  in  doses  up  to  one  ounce. — O'SK  p. 
827.     See  Ginnamomum. 

CERASUS  CORNUTA.    Boxh. 
Prunu  paduB,  jDtnn. 
Bird  oberry,      .    .     Eno.  I  Jamuna, ....   Panj. 
Himalaya  bird  cherry,    „    |  Paras,     .    .     .  Kaqhan, 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampur  and  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  to 
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10,000  feet  about  Simla.    It  grows  to'a  large  size, 
And  its  wood  is  esteemed. — Cleghorn^  Panjab,  p.  65. 

CERASUS  PSEUDO-CERASUS,  the  Ying- 
tau  or  Chinese  cherry,  is  met  with  in  Kiang-oan, 
Hu-peb,  and  Honan ;  but  there  seem  to  be  seyeral 
varieties,  some  of  which  have  been  introduced  into 
England.    It  has  a  bright  red  fruit.— 5mt^. 

CERASUS  PUDDUM.     Wallich. 
PronoB  pnddtun,  LmcRep. 
Common  bird  oherry,  Exo.  I  Paddam,  Pvah,     .  Pakj. 
Wild  cherry,    .    .    .    „     |  Chamlari,  Amolgaoh,  „ 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Ram- 
pur  and  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  to  7000 
feet  Occurs  in  Kaghan  as  far  as  the  Indus ;  also 
in  Kamaon.  It  is  a  sacred  tree  among  the  Hindus. 
The  bark  is  called  pudmak,  and  used  in  medicine 
by  the  natives,  as  it  is  also  in  America. — Cleg, 
Pan;,  pp.  66,  81. 

CERASUS  SERRULATA,  the  fine-toothed 
cherry,  is  a  native  of  China.  C.  Nipalensis,  iSer., 
is  a  small  tree  of  Nepal  and  Kamaon.  C.  triflora, 
WalL^  is  a  shrub  of  Nepal  and  China. 

CERASUS  VULGARIS,  common  cherry. 
PmnuB  cenuBus,  Linn. 
Yuh-li,    ....   Chin.  |  Gilaa, Panj. 

This  grows  in  China ;  is  found  wild  in  the  woods 
of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  acquires  a  very  large  size. 
Dr.  Royle  considers  the  cherry  to  be  wild  in  Kash- 
mir.— Bug.  Cyc,  p.  826. 

CERATONIA  SILIQUA.     W.    Carob  tree. 
Khimoob  shamee,    Abab.  I  Loeoat  bean, .    .    .    Bnq. 
Nubtee,  Ehamob, .     „      |  Samt  John's  bread,       „ 

The  carob  tree  was  introduced  into  the  Saha- 
ranpur  gardens,  and  has  been  tried  at  Madho- 
pur  and  other  pkccs  in  the  Panjab,  as  at  Lahore, 
and  succeeds  fairly.  A  thick,  pulpy,  flat,  brown, 
curved  pod  contains  hard  red  .seeds  resembling 
those  of  the  tamarind,  embedded  in  red  fibrous 
pulp.  Used  by  the  natives  in  coughs  attended 
with  much  expectoiation.  The  pods  are  used  for 
food,  both  for  men  and  horses,  afong  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  are  said  to  improve  the 
voice  of  singers.  The  seed  of  this  tree  is  the 
original  of  the  carat  of  jewellers.— Poire/^  Hand- 
book,  L  p.  842 ;  Spry's  Suggest  p.  64  ;  AinsUe, 

CERATOPETALUM  APETALUM,  the  coach- 
wood,  leather-jacket,  and  light-wood  of  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia,  is  abundant  about  the  lUawara 
district.  It  grows  to  45  and  50  feet  high  and  6 
feet  round.  Its  wood  is  soft,  fine-grained,  light, 
and  has/an  agreeable  fragrance.  It  is  valued 
for  cabinet  work  and  coach-building,  but  will 
not  bear  exposure  to  wet.  C.  gummifemm,  the 
Christmas  tree,  officer  tree,  and  light -wood  of 
Australian  colonists,  is  used  for  decoration  at 
Christmas  times.  It  is  wild  near  Sydney ;  grows 
straight  to  15  or  80  feet  in  height.—^?.  Bennett. 

CERATOPHORA  STODDARTII,  a  lisard  of 
the  Kandyan  hills,  remarkable  for  having  no 
external  ear.  It  acquired  its  generic  name  from 
the  curious  bom-like  process  on  the  extremity  of 
the  nose.  This  horn,  as  it  is  found  in  mature 
males  of  ten  inches  in  length,  is  five  lines  long, 
conical,  pointed,  andslightly  curved  up. — Tennent. 

CERATOPTERINA,  a  group  of  fishes,  in  which 
occur — 

Dioerobatiff  japonioa,  M.  and  H.,  Japan. 

D.  eregoodoo,  Canty  Indian  aeas. 

D.  Kahili,  M,  and  IT.,  Indian  Ocean,  Aiohipelaffo. 

Ceratoptera  Bhrenbergii,  M,  and  JET.,  Bed  Sea. 
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CEREAL  GliAINS. 

GERATOSTEMA.  Roxb.  A  genus  of  plaois. 
Roxburgh  described  C.  vaccinacea,  Roxb.^  and 
C.  variegata,  Roxb.^  the  jalamoot  of  Bengal, 
both  of  them  shrubs.  The  latter  is  a  native  of 
mountain  forests  near  Chittagong,  Sylhet,  and  on 
the  Garo  hills,  where  it  blossoms  during  the 
cool  season,  when  its  numerous,  most  beautiful, 
large,  variegated,  rosy  flowers  are  highly  orna- 
mental ;  the  seed  ripens  in  July. — Roxb.  u*.  pu  413. 

CERBERA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Apocynaoen.  Dr.  Roxbn^  de- 
scribed C.  fruticoso,  C.  odallam,  Gijsrt^  and  a 
maculatum,  WiUde.  C.  tanghin,  the  tanghin  ttee, 
was  formeriy  used  in  Madagascar  for  the  trial  hy 
ordeaL  C.  thevetia  is  a  large  shrub  with  leaves 
like  the  c^eander,  and  bell-shaped  yellow  flowera. 
Its  milk  is  poisonous,  bark  bitter  and  purgative, 
also  said  to  be  powerfully  felnifuge,  two  grains 
bdng  affirmed  to  be  equal  to  a  common  dose  of 
cinchona.  Aeoording  to  Royle,  perfectly  natural- 
ized in  India.— O'lS*.  p.  446 ;  RiddeiL 

CERBERA  MANGHAS.    Unn. 
0.  hMtaria,  Buck.  |  G.  qnaternifoUa,  Boxft. 

Kallooa,.    .    .    .    Buaii.    Kaner  sard,    .    .     Pebs. 
Pill  karbir,      .    .     Hind.  | 

This  tree  grows  in  Pegu,  Tenaaserim,  Tavoy, 
Penang,  Singapore,  Java,  Moluccas,  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands,  in  wet  situations.  Its  fruit  is  used 
veiy  extensively  by  the  Burmese,  to  make  an  oil 
which  they  burn  in  their  lamps  and  use  to  anoint 
their  heads.  The  kernels  are  described  as  emetic 
and  purgative.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be  oaed  in 
Java  as  a  substitute  for  senna,  and  the  bark  ia, 
said  to  possess  similar  propertiea— i2oa*. ;  Voigt ; 
Mason;  Eng.  Cyc, 

CERBERA  ODALLAM.  Gcertn,    Odallam  tree. 
Ceifaera  manghas,  Sims.       |  Tangfainia  odallam,  Ikn^ 
OdaUam,  .    .      Malbal.  j  Kat-arali,  ....  Tam. 

Common  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  Mal- 
dives, and  Laccadives.  Wood  white  and  roongy. 
Nut  narcotic  and  poisonous.  The  green  mdt  is 
employed  to  kill  dogs.— i&>xft.  L  p.  692. 

CERBURA,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Hindoa,  a 
varied-coloured  dog,  one  of  the  dogs  of  Yain&.| 
He  has  a  second  dog,  called  Syama,  or  black. 
Cerbura  is  undoubtedly  the  Cerb^tis  of  the  Gie^a, 
Cerbura  has  other  names,  dl  meaning  mx>tted, 
but  it  is  also  called  Tri-sira  or  three-headed.  Sec 
Yama. 

CERCOTRICHAS,  a  genus  of  birds  in  India, 
known  as  bulbuls,  C.  erythropterus,  C.  Luaoni- 
ensis,  C.  macrourus.    See  BulbuL 

CEREAL  GRAINS  of  several  kinds  are  calU^ 
vated  for  food.    The  seeds  of  all  the  graminefe, 
those  of  the  darnel  alone  excepted^  are  w^puhle  hr 
cultivation  of  becoming  alimentary.    The  va^ 
of  grains,  generally  spiking,  is  (firectly  as   •« 
size  of  the  caryopsis,  and  inversely  as  the  tl&i<^ 
nesB  of  the  pericarp.    When  the  grain  aboan<^  m 
perisperm,  it  is  heavy ;  when  the  ^velope  is  tUol, 
the  grain  is,  on  the  contrary,  light,  thus : — 
100  leeda  of  wheat  weighed  4*50  KTains. 
100       „      bariey       „       8M    „ 

100       „      oats  „       2£0    \\ 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  grain  in.^»ca 
materially  the  quality  of  tlie  resulting  breads 
the  gluten  be  absent,  no  fermentation  takes 
in  the  dough ;  if  the  ffluten  be  in  excess,  the  «« 
is  heavy  and  acid.  Wheat  flour  may  be  consid< 
the  type  of  all  that  is  »iitabld  for  alii 
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porpofles,  and  in  the  degree  of  deviation  frOkn  this 
standard  connsta  the  inferiority  of  the  other 
£rain&  The  grains  or  ears  of  nearly  all  the  cereal 
grasses  are  sabject  to  diseases  resulting  from  at- 
tacks of  parasitic  fangi,  animalculte,  and  insects. 
The  liability  of  the  seeds  of  grasses  to  parasitio 
infection  is  explained  by  the  large  amount  of 
nilrogeniKd  matter  contained  in  them,  and  to  their 
softness  of  texture;  and  some  of  the  diseases 
occasion  the  greatest  injury  to  the  agriculturist. 
Ldttle  is  known  as  to  the  natiye  countries  of  the 
cereal  grains.  The  prevalence  of  particular  grains 
in  the  earth's  zones  and  continents,  has  resulted 
not  akme  from  climate,  but  has  been  determined 
faj  the  civilisation,  industry,  and  traffic  of  the 
people,  and  often  by  historical  events.  Without 
enltiyation,  all  the  cereals  degenerate.  As  they 
now  exist,  they  seem  to  have  been  greatly  improved 
from  their  natural  state.  Wheat  has  five,  six,  or 
seven  distinct  species,  barley  three,  and  oats  two, 
three,  or  four.  In  the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  the 
following  grains  belonging  to  the  grasses  (Pani- 
caopflB  or  Graminacefls)  are  the  more  largely  culti- 
vated:— 

Blemme  ooraeuuL,  Ghert,  ragi. 

&  ttrieta,  .fiaxfr.,  „ 

Hmrdenm  distiohon,  Linn.,  barlej. 

H.  hcxastichon,  Linn,,  oommon  barley. 

H.  TnlgarB,  Linn.,  spring  barley. 

OpIimMnQS  frumantaoeiu,  Bom, 

Oiysa  sativa,  Linn.,  vice,  black  and  red. 

Planicnm  miliaoeum,  WiUde,  oommon  millet. 

P.  miliare,  Lam. 

P.  Italicam,  Linn.,  Italian  millet. 

P.  G«rmanieam,  Linn.,  German  millet. 

Paapalnm  stoloniferam,  Linn. 

Peitieillaria  apicata,  WiUde,  tpiked  millet. 

Poa  Al^yarinica,  Aiton,  teff  plant. 

Soi^gfaum  bioolor,  WHlde, 

8.  cemnam,  WUlde. 

8.  saecharatam.  Pert. 

&  Yulgare,  Pen.,  great  millet. 

TVitioiim  rnlgare,  VieiU.,  wheat. 
«ar.  (a)  aeetivmn,  two  varietiee. 
„    (b)hybemiim,  „        „ 

Zen  mayi,  Linn.,  maice. 


Water, 

Kitngenona  sabetaoce, 
I>eztnn, 

^'.  :::::: 

BUrch, 


SUrch  and  dextrin, . 
OUakMe  fktim  bran, 
A»h 


SoTglmm 

Penicillaria 

Zca 

yalgare. 

spicata. 

mftys. 

1195 

11-8 

13-5 

8-66 

10*18 

9-9 

3-82 

, . 

1-46 

8-9 

4'6« 

0-7 

7083 

71-4 

withhujilu 

64-5 
4-0 
1-4 

Water,     I    '.    \    '.    '.    T 
KHwynoos  sobstanoe, 
Deztrai, 

Sogw 

I^t, 

SUrcfe. 


]>extrin  and  sorar,  . 
OllaJoae  trwa  bnin. 

Salts, 

Cam  or  doactrin,  .    . 
Bilica. 


Wheat 


Flour. 


14-0 
14-6 


1*2 
59-7 
7-« 
1-7 
1« 


Bran. 
io-8 

12-48 


2*82 
22-62 

6-8 
43-98 

2ft2 


Btee. 


14-0 
7-242 


0*890 
0-900 
76-918 


1-670 


Panicum 
ntiliare. 


Water,    •  ^-    •    • 
l^ltras.  sabotanee, 

I^t. 

Btereb,    -     •    •    • 
Mineral  matter,  . 


deer 

DolichoB 

Bnmm 

arietiniim. 

nnifloma, 

lens. 
11-74 

11-89 

12-03 

22-70 

28-27' 

27-96 

8-76 

2-90 

1-47 

6818 

69-88 

66-36 

2-60 

819 

248 

12  2-2 
9-27 
9-13 
1*80 
7-43 

49-04 


0-ll_ 

Cajanua 

Indicua. 

1063  " 

22-18 

1-95 

62  13 

811 


— HassalL 
CERES.     The  representatiTe  of  Ceres,  amongst 
the  Hindus,  is  Lakshmi  or  SrL     AmoDgst  the 
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CEROXYLON  ANDICOLA. 

Kajputs,  Gonxi  seems  to  be  the  analogue  of  Ceres, 
and  on  the  festival  of  the  Ahairea,  or  Muburat  ka 
Shikar,  they  hunt,  slay,  and  eat  the  wild  boar. 

CEREUS,  a  genns  of  the  Cactacee.  Abont 
twenty  species  introdaoed  into  India.  Many  of 
the  species  produce  beautiful  flowers.  The  stems 
are  angled  and  jointed ;  the  blossoms  open  in  the 
evening  or  during  the  niffht,  and  die  away  towards 
the  morning.  C.  flagdliformis  of  S.  America, 
which  grows  in  Asia  and  Africa,  is  the  creeping 
cereus ;  C.  grandifloms,  MiU,  is  the  night  flower- 
ing oerens.  C.  hexagonus,  Linn. ;  C.  senilis,  the 
old  man's  torch  thistle ;  C.  specioeissimus,  C.  tri- 
anfi^ularis,  Limi.^  and  C.  truncatna,  occur. — Voigt. 

CERIGPS  CANDOLLEANA.  Amot  Chow- 
ree  or  Kirree,  Sind.  A.  tree  of  Sind.  Wood  used 
for  building  boats  and  bar^^es ;  makes  useful  knees. 
The  barks  of  Ceriope  candoUeana  and  Rhizophora 
mucronata  are  mucn  used  in  Sind  in  tanning. 

CERIOPS  ROXBURGHIANUS.    Amot. 
Bhizophora  decandra,  R.    \  Bmguira  deeandra,  Or, 
Gkran,    ....    Bkno.  |  Ea-by-ain,  .    .    .    BuRM. 

Grows  on  all  the  coasts  of  tropical  Asia.  Wood 
dark  reddish,  hard,  and  durable;  flowers  large, 
white,  and  sweet-scented.  The  bark  is  used  in 
India  for  dyeing. —  Voigt;  Malcolm. 

CERIORNIS  MELANOCEPHALA  and  C. 
satvra,  Argus  pheasants. 

CERITHIADj£,  the  Cerite  family  of  molluscs, 
comprismg  several  genera,  mostly  recent 

CERNE,  the  name  given  b^  the  Portuguese  to 
the  island  of  Mauritius  on  its  discovery.  Sub- 
sequently, while  in  the  posseasion  of  the  French, 
it  was  called  Tile  de  France,  the  Isle  of  France. 

CEROPEGIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  ord. 
AsclepiacesB.  They  are  creepers  and  trailing 
plants.  C.  Arnottiana,  Wight,  is  the  Oo-ta-lung 
of  the  Burmans.  C.  bulbosa,  esculenta,  lucida, 
juncea,  Lushii,  elegans,  Stephanotia,  stapelise- 
formis,  and  tuberosa  occur  in  India.  C.  bulbosa, 
Roxb.,  occurs  in  many  places,  and  every  part  of  it 
is  eaten  by  the  natives.  Its  roots  are  of  the  size 
of  a  small  apple,  and  when  fresh  taste  like  a  turnip. 
^Roxh. 

CEROPEGIA  ESCULENTA.  Edgetcorth. 
Galot,  Pan  J.  In  Multan  its  acid  leaves  and  tubers 
are  used  as  a  vegetable. — Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart. 

CEROPEGIA  JUNCEA.  Roxb.  A  twining 
plant ;  grows  all  over  India.  It  is  succulent,  with 
an  i^eeable  acid  taste,  and  is  much  eaten  as  a 
salad  by  the  people. — Mr.  R.  Brown. 

CEROPEGIA  TUBEROSA.     Roxb. 
'    C,  candelabrum,  It, 
Baoh-ohalt-manda,  Pulla  manda, .    .    .    Tel. 

The  word  manda  is  applied  to  several  species  of 
ceropegia. —  Voiqt. 

CEROSTERNA  GLADIATOR,  a  longicorn 
beetle  of  India.     It  eats  the  bark  of  casuarina 

CEROXYLON  ANDICOLA,  or  wax-palm,  a 
native  of  the  Andes  of  Columbia,  of  immense 
height,  often  attaining  150  to  180  feet  in  its  length. 
From  fissures  in  the  trunk  there  flows  spon- 
taneously a  kind  of  grey  waxy  subtance,  con- 
taining twO'tbirds  of  resin  and  one* third  of  wax 
identical  with  that  formed  by  the  bee.  Melted 
with  a  little  suet,  this  wax  makes  exceUent  tapers. 
Its  introduction  into  India  merits  attention. — 
C.  austraU,  Martins^  is  of  Juan  Fernandez;  C. 
Klopstockia,  Martins^  of  Venezuela. — O'Sh.  p.  (541 ; 
Von  Mueller.  ■ 


CERRUS. 

GERRUS,  iho  Ohee  valayati  of  Uie  Jallnndhur 
Doab.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  about  25  feet. 
A\'oocl  of  the  old  tree  browni^,  soft,  brittle,  light. 
Not  ordinarily  used  as  a  timber  for  large  buildings, 
but  employed  by  farmers  in  their  buildings. 

CERTHIA  FAMILIARIS  with  C.  Himalayana, 
etc ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  exact  European 
species  inhabit  India. 

CERTHILAUDA  DESERTORUM  of  Spain  and 
N.  Africa,  inhalnts  Sind;  and  the  Ammomanes 
Lusitania  occurs  in  the  deserts  of  N.W.  India, 
bein^  replaced  further  south  by  A.  pboenieura. 

CERUSE,  white  lead,  carbonate  of  lead. 

Fen-sih Chin.  I  Safeda,  ....    Hind. 

Carbonate  of  lead,      Eno.  |  CeruBsa,      ,    .    .      Ital. 

Used  as  white  paint 

CERVID^,  a  family  of  mammalia  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Ruminantia.  They  are  remarbible 
for  their  fine  horns,  called  antlers,  which  they  shed 
annually,  and  the  females  of  the  reindeer,  of  all 
the  family,  possess  horns  normally.  The  sub- 
families of  the  family  Cervid®  comprise  the 
Cervinae,  or  true  stag,  with  the  genus  Cervus,  and 
the  Rusinae,  which  includes  the  genera  Rucenrus, 
Rusa,  Axis,  and  Cervulus.  But  the  deer  tribe  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  Asia  have  presented  un- 
usual difficulties  to  the  scientific  men  of  Europe. 
Indeed,  Schinz  (Nachtrage  zum  2ten  Bande) 
suggests  that  under  the  denomination  Cervus 
muntjak  six  different  species  lie  hid,  viz. : 

1.  Cenms  styloceros,  Schim,  syn.  C.  muntjak,  Linn. 

apud  Ogilbyy  hab.  Himalaya ; 

2.  C.  Batwa,  Hodgtonf  hab.  Himalaya ; 

3.  O.  albipes,  F,  Owner,  hab.  India ; 

4.  C.  mantjak,  Bafflti  and  ffar^field,  hab.  Suiratra, 

Banka,  Borneo,  and  Java; 

6.  C.  Reevesii,  Ogilhy,  hab.  China ; 

6.  C.  Antisiensli,  Pucheran,  hab.  Andes ; 
and  the  names  applied  by  sportsmen  are  almost  as 
varied  as  the  synonyms  of  the  scientific  writers. 
In  the  genus  Cervus  of  the  sub-family  Cervinae, 
the  horns  of  adults  are  typical,  with  two  basal 
tines,  a  median  tine,  and  the  summit  more  or  less 
branched.  The  red  deer  of  Scotland  is  typical  of 
this  group;  two  species,  outliers  of  Northern 
and  Central  Asia,  occur  in  British  India,  one  in 
the  extreme  N.W.,  and  the  other  in  the  extreme 
N.E.  comer  of  the  province,  and  others  iu  Eastern 
Asia.  The  name  of  the  tribe  is  obtained  from 
cervus,  the  stag. 

(a)  C.  Wallichii,  Cwr.,  tailless  deer  of  India. 
C.  pygragus,  Hardwicke,  |  Kashmir  Stag. 


Red  deer, 
Bara  Singha, 
Jezrail, 


Eno. 
Hind. 


Maral ;  Goo-koohi, 

Gevezu, 

Giana, 


Pkbs. 


TlBBT. 


Occurs  in  Persia,  Nepal,  and  the  sal  forests. 

(6)  C.  affinis,  Tibetan  stag  of  Hodgson. 
Sal  foreat  stag, .    .    £no.  I  Stroa,      ....  Tibet. 
Sikkim  stag,      •    •      i»      I 

Occurs  in  Tibet  and  the  sal  forests. 

(c)  C.  sika,  the  sika  of  .Japan,  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  with  slender  horns. 

(rf)  Puiolia  acuticomis.  Gray, 


P.  Kldii,  Cfray. 
Rosa  lyratus,  Schim, 
Cervus  lyratus,  Schinz, 
Sangnai,      .    .    .    Hind. 


frontalis,  McClelland, 
Eldii,  CaL  J,  N,  H, 


Sangrai, . 


Hind. 


Occurs  in  the  Munipore  valley  and  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula ;  is  exceedingly  wary. 

{e)  Rucervus  duvaucelli,  Cuv, 
R.  elaphoidcs,  Hodgson,      I  C.  elaphoides,  Hodgson, 
Cervus  duvaucelli,  Cuv,       \ 
Bara  Singha,  .    .    Hind.  |  Buraya,  ....    Hind 


CERVID^. 

Spotted  deer  of  Uie  Sunderbanfl.  Tt  inhabits 
the  eastern  and  northern  skirts  of  Bengal  and 
Hindustan,  and  the  Sonderbans.  It  inhabits 
reedy  marshes  and  the  islands  of  great  rivov, 
never  entering  the  mountains  or  foresto.  The  tail 
is  short,  with  no  caudal  dim  and  no  heavy  mane. 

{/)  Rusa  equina,  Cur.,  Ham,  Smith, 

Cervns  rusa,  Baffi/es, 
C.  equinns,  Cuv, 
C.  hippelaphus,  Elliot,  Cat, 
Rusa  etam  of  the  people  of 

Sumatra. 
Rasa  etam,  .    .    Malay. 
Rusa  kumbang, .         „ 
Kumbang,     .    .         „ 

It  inhabits  the  Dekhan,  S.  Mahratta  oonntry, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Banka.  It  is  of  a  paJe 
brown  colour.  Considering  the  Bimilaiity  of 
colours  and  size  of  0.  equinus,  hippelaphiis,  and 
Aristotelis,  Mr.  Elliot  is  probably  right  in  ooo- 
sidering  all  three  as  varieties  of  the  great  Indian 
stag,  described  by  Aristotle  under  the  designation 
of  Hippelaphus;  and  C.  Peronii,  Cuv,  (Geii  dci 
llmor),  may  probably  be  added  as  a  fourth  variety. 

(jg)  Rusa  hippelaphus,  Cuv, 


Rua  equina,  Chraig* 
K.  hippelaphua. 

Samboo  deer  of  Bennett. 
Sambar  of  the  Mahrattas. 
Sambara, .    .    .     Sakbk. 
Eland   or   elk    of   Datch 


Ram  Moll 
SmUh, 


of  <7rajr. 


Hippelaphe  of  F.  Cut. 
Cerf  d'eau  of  Daraaoell. 
Rasa  of  Java  and  Somatra. 
Roassaitan  ,, 


Cervos  hippelaphai,  Cuv. 
C.  Timorensia,  MUUer. 
C.    Molacoensis   of   Quop 

and  Oaim, 
Sambar  of  India. 
Mijangan  Banjos,    Malay 

of  Java. 
Cerf  noir  du  Bengal  of  Cav. 

It  inhabits  the  great  forests  of  India,  Bengal, 
Sumatra,  and  Java.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the 
common  stag.  In  winter  is  of  a  greyish-broim, 
and  in  summer  it  is  of  a  brighter  and  more  golden 
brown.  The  croup  is  pale  yellow,  and  the  tail  is 
brown,  terminated  by  rather  long  hair,  which  is 
rough  and  hard ;  and  all  about  the  head  and  neck. 
and  cheeks  grows  long,  like  a  mane  and  beard. 

(k)  Rusa  Aristotelis,  Cuv,,  Gray^  Samber, 


Cervas  Aristotelis,  Cuv, 
C.  hippelaphus,  OgiUny, 
C.  anioolor,  H,  SmUh. 
Jarai ;  Jerrow,    .    HiND. 
Cerf  de  Coromand.  of  Cav. 


heterocenu,  JJoi^voit. 
Bengalenais,  Schinz, 


Daim  noir  de  BengiJ    of 

DuvancelL 
Samboo  deer  of  Bennett. 
It  inhabits  the  great  forests  of  India,     it  is  not 
gregarious,  and  ruts  and  drops  its  boras  in  spring. 
Mr.  Hodgson  describes  four  varieties  of  this  deeir. 
(t)  Rusa  dimorphe,  spotted  rusa. 

Gower Hiku.  ( Qever,    .    •    .    •    Hindu 

Occupy  the  sal  forests  of  India.    Colour  of  m 
red  brown. 

(J)  Rusa  Peronii,  the  smaller  rusa;   inh&bits 
Timor,  Lombok,  Bawian,  and  Ternate. 
(ib)  Rusa  Philippiniis. 

Cervas  Marianas,  Cuv. 
The  Philippine  rusa.  I  Cerf    de    Philipinnea       off 

t     Desmarest. 
(0  Rusa  lepida,  the  Sundevall  rusa,  a  natire  of 
Java,  scarcely  as  large  as  a  roebuck, 
(m)  Axis  maculatus,  Ham.  Smitk,  Gray, 


Axis  plinias,  JBrxUben 
apud  Omdin. 

Cervas  axis,  EUioi, 

C.  peeadaxis,  €fervQis, 

Axis  maoalatos. 

Rasa  banga,  Malay  of  Pen- 
insula. 

Spotted  deer  of  India. 

Cnitra,  ....  Sansk. 

Chital  deer  of  Hodgson 
andBUiot. 


Cervas     nudipalpebrm* 

OgiXby, 

Black  voT, 
Axis   major,   A 

A.  minor,  Hodgmm^ 
Thou  laugna  of  the  Tie«^L 
Hog>deer. 
Spotted  bog-doer  of  a:odc- 
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CERVIDiE. 


CETACEA. 


iDhabitB  India,  the  IdUay  Peninsula.  In  size 
and  form  it  resembles  the  fallow-deer,  and  at  the 
ehonlder  its  height  is  two  feet  six  or  seven  inches. 
The  ground  coloar  of  the  skin  is  at  all  times  a  rich 
fawn  qpotted  with  white,  but  is  nearly  black  along 
the  back  and  snow-white  below.  It  has  a  white 
loogitndinal  line  on  the  flank&  It  lives  near 
water  in  the  jangles ;  feeds  at  night.  It  is  timid, 
mdolent,  and  gentle;  is  easily  domesticated,  and 
propagates  in  captivity.  It  is  the  spotted  deer  of 
IndiAn  ^Kntsmen.  The  skin  and  horns  of  this 
giaoefdl  deer  are  articles  of  commerce.  In  the 
years  1851  to  1855  Liverpool  imported  about  700 
akias  and  20,000  horns  a  year.  They  are  not  so 
generally  distributed  as  the  sambur,  but  in  many 
oistricta  are  far  more  plentiful.  The^  go  in  herds 
of  from  six  to  sixty.  So  manv  as  six  have  been 
killed  br  one  gun  during  the  brief  cool  stalking 
hours  of  the  morning  and  evening,  A.  porcinus, 
Cirp.,  is  the  hog-deer  of  Jerdon. 

CervxiB  muntjak,  Zimm.  Gervulus  aureus,  Jer. 
Kuikuri,  .  .  .  Can.  |  Bekra,  ....  Mahb. 
JoB^  Bakn, .    .  DvKB.  | 

This  animal  does  not  seem  to  differ  in  any  re- 
spect from  the  kijang  of  the  Eastern  Islands.  A 
yoong  naale  of  this  species  is  of  a  deep  ehestnut 
odoor,  which  becomes  browner  as  the  animal 
grows  older.  It  obtains  its  Ganarese  name  from 
its  habit  of  frequenting  the  kans  or  natural  forest 
gardens. 

(a)  Hjelaphns  pordnus,  Sundev. 


Ccmu] 


BUS,  Zimmer. 


V9rm»  wxrcukr 

C  hippeUphua  var.  3,  Cuv. 

FvA, Hind. 

P^rha,    ....        „ 


YftT.  Axis  niger,  l>r.  F.  B. 

Ham. 
Pordne  deer  of  Pemiant. 
Stigoria,      .    .    .    Hind. 

Sbgoria, 

i^lfavDAy    *    .    •       „        Brown  porcine  axis  of 
Hog'deer,   .    .    .      Sko.        Hodgson. 

Inhabits  Ceylon,  India,  and  Assam.  Its  legs 
are  shorter  thiui  those  of  the  axis ;  it  has  no  blade 
dorsal  streak,  and  no  white  streak  on  the  haunchea 
Horns  generally  short,  with  short  snags.  They 
ifvB  in  herds  on  the  plains,  and  do  not  ascend 
moantaina. 

Cervna  pnmilis  of  H.  South  is  supposed  to  bo  a 
variety,  and  Gervus  dodur  of  Royle  is  supposed  to 
be  a  distinct  spedes. 

(o)  Gervulus  vaginalis,  Bodd.j  Gray. 
Cerms  muntjao.,  Zimm,        Cemu  plicatos,  FotUrm 
Prox.   „  ^mmi,  di  Sundev. 
lUb-f  aoed  deer  of  Pennant. 
CbeTreoil   des    Indea    of 

Allamand. 
The  Baa  of  Bnropeans  fai 
SomeoL 

It  inhabits  Sumatra,  Bsaka,  Borneo,  and  Java. 
Its  height  at  the  shoulders  is  about  2  feet  2  inches. 
On  its  face  are  two  rough  raised  folds  of  skin, 
marking  it  with  the  letter  Y,  the  point  below ; 
joioar,  reddiah  brown  or  a  light  brown ;  belly  and 
xon-t  of  thighs,  pure  white.  In  Java  it  occupies 
liBtriets  with  long  grass,  and  the  Saccharum 
Hblcns)  spicatnm  (allang-allang,  Jav.),  and 
'hyllantfans  emblica  are  its  favourite  food ;  but 
f  iMBcaa,  Orewia,  Urrna,  and  other  malvaoeous 
lanto  are  eaten  by  it.  It  is  impatient  of  confine- 
lent.  The  points  of  its  horns  are  turned  forwards ; 
;  MB  alxyot  tne  sise  of  the  antelope,  which,  with  the 
coep>tion  of  the  horns,  it  resembles  in  general 
ypeftrance. — Low^s  Saratoaky  p.  76. 
CP^  Styloceros  mnntjac.,  IL  Smith. 
Ci^ryrvu  mnntjac.,  Zimm.,  HvnS^t  Spket^  SUiot, 
fdUicprif  Schrebisr,  Martden,  Iktmarut,  Limu 


Kidang  of  the  Javanese. 
Kijang  of  the  Sumatrans. 
Mnntjak  of   the   Sundan- 


,  Smith. 


Cenrns  Philip;^ 
C.  albipes,  JPf  Cuv.' 
O.  ratwa,  Hodgmm. 
Muntjaens  vaginalis,  &my. 


Gervus  vaginalis,  rodtiart 

G.  mosohatus,  .B^tni^i^. 

G.  snb-oomntxis     „ 

G.  mosehus,  Demnartst. 

G.  aureus,  H<»m,  Smiih. 

GhevieaU  des  Indes  of  Al-    Kidang,    •    •    •   Malay. 

lamand. 

It  inhabits  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Banka,  Borneo,  Tenssserim,  Nepal,  Assam,  Bengal, 
S.  Mahratta  country,  Dekban. 

(9)  Gervulos  moscfaatus,  De  Blain. 
Gervus    muntjao.,   Sybes, 

SUM. 
G.  moeohus,  Detmarest. 


GervQs  Ratwa,  JGTod^. 
Prox.  Ratwa  of  Sundevall. 
P.  Albipes  of  Wagner. 


Bekra  Mahr.  of  Elliot 
Rib-faoed  deer  of  Pennant. 
Jangle  sheepw 


Styloceros  ratwa,  Hodg§. 
Barking  deer  of  NepaL 
Ratwa,  ....    Hind. 
Kaher,    ....        „ 
Baiker  of  Mahrattas. 

Inhabits  India,  living  in  forests  in  the  mountaios. 
It  is  of  a  bright  reddish  yellow  colour,  with  the 
chin  and  gullet  whitish.  The  hair  is  not  ringed  as 
in  Gervulus  Reevesii ;  six  or  eight  live  together. 
Horns  of  male  fall  in  May;  the  females  have 
bristly  tufts  ending  in  a  knot  instead  of  a  horn. 

(r)  Tragulus  kimchil.  Gray, 


Moschus  palandok,  Man- 


Moflchns  kanohil,  Bafies. 
M.  f  ulviventer,  Qm^. 
Kanchil,  .     .    .    Kalat. 
Palandok,     •    .         „ 


Javanmusk,.    .    .    Eno. 
Ghrevrotain  de  Java,  Fb., 

of  Baffon  and  Gray. 

Inhabits  Malay  Peninsula,  Penang,  I^ancavay 
Ishinds,  Sumatra,  and  Java.  The  largest  adult 
measures  from  nose  to  root  of  tail  1  foot  6^  in. 

{s)  Tragulus  Javanicus,  Pallas. 


Mosohus  Napa,  F.  Cuv. 
Gervus  Javanious. 


Mosdrns  Javanicus,  €hne- 

lin,  Pallas  apud  Jtaffies. 
Moschus  Jndious,  Om^lin. 

Oshek  Napa,  Malat. 

Inhabits  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Java, 
and  Borneo. 

(0  Gervulus  Reevesiiy  Chinese  muntjak.  A 
native  of  China.  C.  vaginalis,  C.  moschatus,  and 
G.  Reevedi  breed  together. 

(u)  Gervulus  Pygargus. 

Gervos  Pygargns,  Pailas. 

Aha, PiBS.  I  Tailless  deer  of  Pennant 

Siaga,      .    .    .    Tabtas.  I       and  Shaw. 

Tailless  roe  of  Pennant       |  Dikajakosa,     .    .     Russ. 

A  native  of  Central  Asia. 

(v)  Nemorrhedus'Sumatrensis,  Ham.  Smith. 
AntilopeSamatranas,Pfn- 1  Antilope   intus-oapulams, 

ruuU  <md  £affl€s.  |    JAchienslein  apud  Schinz. 

Kambing  utan,  .  Malat.  |  Gambtan  of  F.  Guv. 

Numerous  on  the  Malay  Peninsula,  but  fre- 
quents the  steepest  hilly  localities;  is  shy  and 
active,  and  ezceMingly  difficult  to  obtaia — Joum. 
As,  Soc.  Bengal ;  Eng.  Cyc. ;  Horsjield  and  Moore, 
Gat.  E.  /.  Museum ;  Jerdon. 

CESAR  FREDERICH,  a  merchant  of  Venice 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  wrote  of  Tenasserim. 

CESARIAN  ERA  of  Antioch  was  established 
there  in  celebration  of  CsBsar's  victory  atPharsalia^ 
A.A.C.  47. 

CESTRAGCION  PHILIPPII,  the  Port  Jackson 
shark  or  dogfish,  usually  3  to  4  feet  long. — Bennett, 

CETACEA,  an  order  of  mammals  which  live  in 
the  ocean.  Amongst  them  are  the  whales,  the 
largest  of  creatures  now  existing ;  also  the  dolphins, 
the  porpoises,  and  the  dugong.  They  have  fln- 
like  anterior  extremities,  the  posterior  extremities 
being  absent,  or  rather  their  place  supplied  by  a 
large  horizontal  caudal  fin  or  tail.  They  have  no 
hair  on  their  skin,  have  no  outer  ear,  and  the 
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bones  of  the  neck  are  so  oompressed  as  to  lea^e 
the  animal  without  the  appearance  of  a  neck. 
Some  of  them  eat  plants,  or  are  phytophagous; 
some  are  zoopbagous,  or  animal-eaters,  tieven 
new  species  of  .cetaceans  have  recently  been  de- 
scribed from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  six  of  the  family 
Delphinides,  the  seventh  belonging  to  the  sperm 
whales  PhyseteridsB,  to  be  called  Physeter  (Euphy- 
setes)  simus.  Professor  Owen  described  the  fol- 
lowing species  from  collections  made  mostly  near 
Vizagapatam  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot, — Delphinus  fusi- 
formis,  D.  godama,  D.  lentiginoeus,  D.  maculiven- 
ter,  and  D.  pomeegra ;  also  Phocsena  brevirostris, 
and  Physeter  simus.  The  Cetacea  are  divided  by 
naturalists  into  two  great  families^  the  Balnnide 
or  whales,  the  Delpbiuidse  or  porpoises. 

Whales. 
(a)  Balffina  mysticetus,  the  Right  Whale. 


B.  Gnanlandica,  Linnanu, 
B.  vulgaris,  Britaon. 
^ht  whale,     .    .    Eno. 
Wnalebone  whale, .      ^, 
Greenland  whale, 


Oommon  black  whale   of 
Sir  Jamea  Bon. 


B.Bondolettli,  WUlouffkby, 

Var.  a.  Nord  kapper  whale. 
Nord  caper  whale. 
Var,  b.  Bock-noaed  whale. 
According  to  Lesson,  inhabits  all  the  seas  of 
the  globe. 

(b)  Balaena  marginata.  Gray,  the  western 
Australasian  whale,  has  very  long  and  slender 
baleen,  with  a  rather  broad  black  edge  on  the 
outer  or  straight  side. 

(c)  Balsena  australis,  Des  Moulins. 

B.  antarctica,  Leuon. 
Bight  whale  of  South  Sea 

whalers. 
Southern  whalebone  whale 
of  Nonn. 

Inhabits  the  South  Seas ;  and  multitudes  were 
seen  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  very  high  latitudes. 
It  is  of  a  uniform  black  colour. 

(cO  Balsena  Japonica,  the  Japan  whale,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  coasts  of  Japan,  which  it  visits 
periodically.    Its  head  is  covered  with  barnacles. 

(e)  fialiena  antarctica. 

B.  antipodarum,  Chraif. 
New  Zealand  whale.  |  Tukii  Peru,  Jfaw  Zealand. 

Inhabits  the  New  Zealand  ocean. 
Finners. 

(/)  Balsenoptera  Indica,  Blyth^  \b  the  Indian 
fin  whale.  B.  boops,  Z.,  the  great  rorqual,  and  B. 
musculus,  Z.,  the  lesser  rorqual,  are  Doth  found 
in  European  seas. 

(47)  Megaptera  kuzira,  the  knzira.  It  inhabits 
the  Japanese  seas. 

(A)  rhysalis  Iwasi,  the  Japan  finner.  It  ib 
very  rare.  In  1760,  one  25  feet  long  was  cast 
ashore  at  Rii. 

(0  Physalis  antarcticns.  Gray,  inhabits  the 
New  Zealand  seas. 

0)  Physalis  Braziliensis,  Bahia  finner,  was 
brought  from  Bahia. 

(ib)  Phvsalis  australis,  the  southern  finner, 
inhabits  the  seas  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Sperm  Whales,  Physeteridss. 

(0  Gatodon  macrocephalus,    northern   sperm 
whale, 
rhyseter    macrocephalus,  I  P.  trumpo,  Bonnaterre. 

Linn,  Catodon  trumpo,  Oerrard, 

P.  gibbus,  Sehreher.  \  Oetns  macrocephalus,  OAen. 

Its  principal  food  are  the  sepiads  or  cuttle-fish, 
but  it  swallows  small  fishes. 

(m)  Catodon  Colueti,  the  Mexican  sperm  whale, 
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is  an  inhabitant  of  the  North  Pacific,  the  South 
Seas,  and  the  equatorial  oceans. 

(n)  Catodon  polycyphns,  South  Sea  qwnn 
whale.  The  cacmdot  or  sperm  whale  inhabits  the 
Southern  Ocean. 

(o)  Catodon  kogia,  Gray,  taken  near  the  Ctpe 
of  Good  Hope.  It  has  a  short  bead,  and  is  sop- 
posed  to  be  the  young  of  C.  polycyphus. 

(p)  Beluga  kingii,  has  been  taken  off  the 
coasts  of  Australia,  where  it  represents  the  white 
whale  B.  catodon,  Catodon  macrocephalus. 

(q)  Physeter  simus,  Owen ;  Eupliyseles  amua, 
a  new  species. 

(r)  Globiocephalus  Indious,  Blyth,  the  Indiin 
Ca'ing  whale.  In  1852  a  shoal  (sdinle  or  sdiool 
of  sailors)  was  carried  by  a  current  into  the  nit 
water  lake  near  Calcutta. 


Delphinst,  Dolphins, 

(a)  Neomeris  phocsDuoides,  Gray. 

Delphinus  melas,  Temut. 
A  dolphin  of  the  Indian  Ocean. ' 

(b)  Phocsena  communis. 
PhooienaBondolettii,TraZ.  1  Delphinus] 

Common  porpoise,  at  porpesso. 
(e)  Grampus  sakamata,  SchUffcL 

Sakamkusim,    .    .  Japan. 
Found  off  the  coast  of  Japan. 

(d)  Grampus  SieboldiL 

Naisogata,    .    .    Japav. 
A  native  of  the  coasts  of  Japan. 

(e)  Grampus  macrorhynchus,  black  fish  of  the 
SouUi  Sea  whalers ;  it  inhabits  the  South  Seas. 

(/)  Delphinapterus  Peronii,  right  whale  por- 
poise of  whalers.  It  is  fonnd  on  the  Branl  bank, 
off  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  higher 
southern  latitudes.  It  lives  in  large  slioala,  and 
its  flesh  IS  esteemed  a  delicacy.  It  is  black ;  bat 
the  beak,  the  pectoral  fins,  and  under  part  of  the 
body  are  white. 

(</)  Delphinus,  —  Seafaring  people  call  the 
species  of  this  genus  bottle-nose,  bottle-head, 
flounder-head,  grampus,  porpoise,  porpeese,  or 
porpus,  sometimes  even  whale,  and  give  the  name 
of  dolphin  to  the  Coryph»na,  a  scomberoid  fish 
which  changes  colour  when  dying.  There  are 
several  species  of  Delphinus : — 

(A^  Delphinus  Heavisidii,  the  hastated  dolphin, 
inhaoits  the  South  Sea  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

(0  Delphinus  obscturus,  the  dusky  dolphin, 
inhabits  the  Southern  Ocean  and  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

(/)  Delphinus  abnsalam  inhabits  the  Red  Sea. 

{k)  Delphinus  eutropia  inhabits  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Chili. 

(I)  Delphinus  Novae  ZealandisB,theKew  Zealand 
dolphin,  inhabits  New  Zealand  and  Cape  Gable. 

(m)  Delphinus  Forstari,  F<v8t6r's  dolphin,  in- 
habits the  Pacific  Ocean  between  New  Caledonia 
and  Norfolk  IsUmd. 

(n)  Delphinus  sao  inhabits  Madagascar. 

(0)  Delphinus  longirostris,  the  Cape  dolphm, 
inhabits  the  seas  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
the  Southern  Ocean. 

(/>)  Delphinus  pemiger,  ElUoi,  BlyOk^  the  bkd 
dolphin,  Bay  of  Bengal. 

(9)  Delphinus  plumbeus,  Dussumier^  the  j^ubb- 
beans  dolphin  of  the  Mabbar  coast 

(r)  Steno  attenuatus,  Gray, 
s)  Steno  Malayanus. 
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DelpfainnipUimbeiiB,  Du$- 1  Delphiniu   Malayanvs, 
mtmier,  cW.  |     Lamm  apud  Ouv. 


Fwun  pnm,  Laut,  Malat. 


Dolphin  Tentre    ronx 
Pkris  MaMum. 


Inb&bits  the  Malabar  coast  and  coasts  of  Penang. 
Uis  nimieioas,  and  rather  heavy  in  its  movements, 
bat  is  rarely  captured,  except  by  chance  in  the 
itake-nets.  It  eats  small  fishes,  Glnpea  and  Gly- 
phnidoD  ooelestintts,  Cuv. 

(t)  Steno  frontatos  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Pacific. 

(«)  Platanista  Gangetica. 

D.  rastratiu,  Shaw.  I  Delphmus  Shawensis, 

I     BlainvUie. 

FbtaolBta,   .    .    .  Pliny.  |  Sou-ton,  ....  India. 
DaiiphiDednQftnge,T.CuT.  |  Sun,  ....     Buflon. 

Inhabits  the  Granges  and  Irawadi. 
I       (v)  Platanista  Indi,  Blyth,  the  porpoise  of  the 
iDdas,  larger  and  more  robust  than  P.  Gangetica. 

(w)  fla&core  dogong. 
THdiedivs  dngcng,  Omd.   \  Dugnngns  Indicui,  Sam, 
Indian  ]>agon&     .     EMa  j  Le  dngong  dea  Indes,  Fb. 

Inhabits  the  shallows  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
abool  Ceylon,  where  the  water  is  not  more  than 
two  or  three  fathoms  deep.  It  does  not  appear 
to  frequent  the  land  or  the  fresh  water.  Its 
flesh  is  ddicate.  The  dngong  was  noticed  as 
oecoiriog  in  Ceylon  by  the  early  Arab  sailors,  by 
Megasthenes  (Fragm.  lix.)  and  ^lian,  and  sabse- 
qnently  by  the  Portngaese.  It  is  Uiis  creature 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  tales  aboat  mermaids 
whidi  have  till  the  present  da^  oooapied  the 
vorid,  and  donbtless  had  their  ongin  in  the  tales 
of  the  Arab  sailors.  They  are  phytophagous  or 
plant-eaters. 

CETONIIDiE,  or  rose  chafers,  a  family  of  the 
Coleoptera.  These  and  Bnprestidn,  or  metallic 
beetlea,  are  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  the 
Coleoptera. 

CETRARIA  I8LANDICA.  Ach.  Iceland 
BKMSh  It  is  chemically  allied  to  starch ;  it  swells 
in  water,  and  when  bcnled  becomes  gelatinous. 

CETLON  is  called  bythe  Hindus,  Lanka.  Sin- 
liala-diTa,  its  local  name,  was  corrupted  into  Seren- 
diva  or  Serendip  by  the  Arabian  mariners ;  and  it 
IB  alill  known  amongst  Indian  Mahomedaas  by  the 
last  name.  The  Arabs,  howerer,  m  addition  to 
Senndip,  call  it  also  SinkhuL  To  the  ancients 
it  was  known  as  Tam-ba-pani,  from  which  came 
the  name  Taprobane  used  by  Milton  when  he  wrote 
of— 

'  Hie  Aaia  kfngs  and  Parthian  among  thew : 
From  India  and  the  golden  Cberaoneae, 
Aad  ntmoat  Indian  iiue  Taprobane, 
Boak  faeee  with  white  iilken  turbans  wreathed.' 

The  chronicles  of  the  island  extend  in  an  un- 
broken series  to  543  b.c.    From  the  Honourable 
George  Tumour's  epitome  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Cejrlon,  it  is  observea  that  authentic  history  com- 
menced with  Yijaya,  B.C.  543 ;  and  the  last  king 
ai    Kandy  was  Sri  Vikrama  Raja  Singha,  who 
•wsua*  in  1798,  draosed  by  the  British,  and  died  in 
CMptsTity  at  VeUore  on  the  80th  January  1832. 
^r.   Tnrnoor  gives  the  following  fixed  points  in 
tbe  ckroDofegieal  history  of  Ceylon  events: — 
.  c,    f^4S.  Hie  landingof  Vijaya,  in  the  jear  of  Buddha's 
death. 
a07.  The  miMion  from  Dharm  Aioka  to  eatabliah 
*  '  Baddhiam  in  Ceylon. 

104.  Gonqueat  of  Ceylon  bv  the  Malabara. 
**         90.  Foondhig  of  Abhayagiri  by  Wala  Gaurbahu 


A.D.  209.  Date  of  the  Yaituliya  heresy,  in  Yaivahara'a 

reign. 
„     262.  Bevival  of  ditto  in  the  reign  of  QqIvl  Abhaa. 
„     801.  Death  of  Maha  Sen. 
„     545.  Another  rerival  of  the  Yaituliya  heresy,  in 

Ambakira*8  reign. 
„     888.  Origin  of  the  Yijra  WaacUya  heresy,  in  Ifit- 

wella  Sen's  reign. 
„  1168.  Aooesaion  of  Pnubama  Bahu. 
„  1200.  Aooession  of  Sahasa  Mallawa. 
„  1266.  Accession  of  Pandita  Prakrama,  Bahn  in. 
„  1347.  Accession  of  Bhuwanika,  Bahu  IV. 

The  first  authentic  account  of  Ceylon  or  Tapro- 
bane is  given  by  Onesiculus,  the  Macedonian 
admiral,  who  lived  B.C.  829  or  830.  Diodorus 
Sicnlus,  B.C.  44,  gives  an  account  of  it;  Strabo 
also  mentions  it;  and  Dionysins,  who  flourished 
AJ>.  86,  confirms  former  accounts,  and  alludes  to 
its  elephants.  Sinbad  also  speaks  of  it  in  a 
volume,  perhaps  a  compilation  and  in  part  a 
romance,  as  does  Abdoor  Raiak ;  and  still  more 
recently  Ribeiro  also  gives  a  notice  of  it. 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius  Gtesar,  a  Roman 
publican,  who  farmed  the  custom  duties  of  the 
Red  Sea,  was  driven  from  Arabia  by  storms  on  to 
Ceylon,  where  he  found  a  flourishing  kingdom  and 
an  enlightened  sovereign,  whom  he  persuaded  to 
send  aa  embasy  of  four  envoys  to  Rome,  by  way 
of  the  Red  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
commercial  treaty.  Ceylon  is  famed  in  the  litera- 
ture of  India  as  the  scene  of  Rama's  exploits,  and 
as  a  place  to  which  Asoka  sent  a  mission.  In 
A.D.  1158,  a  Singhalese  monarch  fitted  out  a  fleet 
of  five  hundred  ships  to  resent  an  insult  offered  to 
his  ambaasador.  Ceylon  seems  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  frequent  inroads  from  Southern  India, 
mimediately  before  and  after  Christ.  Ceylon  was 
occupied  by  the  Portuguese  in  1596,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Dutch  in  1658.  In  1782  the 
British  took  possession  of  Trincomalee,  but  Admiral 
Snffrein  recaptured  it  In  August  1 795  the  British 
again  took  Trincomalee,  and  in  February  1796 
they  took  Colombo,  but  in  1808  and  1804  they  met 
with  reverses.  In  1814-15  General  Brownrigg 
invaded  Kandy,  and  on  the  2d  March  1815  ti&e 
British  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  lowlands. 
But  a  serious  outbreak  occurred  in  1817,  which 
occupied  the  troops  for  a  year,  and  in  1818  the 
king  of  Kandy  was  taken  prisoner  to  Yellore, 
where  he  died  in  1882. 

Tbe  island  lies  between  lat  5''  55'  and  9''  51'  N., 
and  long.  79°  41'  40^  and  81*^  54'  50*  B.  Its 
extreme  length  from  north  to  south,  from  Point 
Palmyra  to  Dondera  Head,  is  271^  miles;  its 
.greatest  width  157i  miles,  from  Colombo  on  the 
west  coast  to  Sangeman  Kande  on  the  east ;  and 
its  area,  including  its  dependent  islands,  25,742 
gquare  miles,  or  about  l-6th  smaller  than  Ireland. 
Its  circumference  is  about  900  miles,  giving  a 
superficial  area  of  nearly  24,000  square  miles. 

The  mountain  system  in  the  south  has  an  area 
of  4212  miles,  and  the  following  are  the  most 
remarkable  heights  :«• 


Pidurata1]asaUa(8906), 

KiiTigal  potta,   .    7810,, 
Totepella,.    .    .    7720,, 


Adam*8Peak(n20),  7420  ft 
Nammune  knlle,  6740  „ 
Plain  of  Neoenellia, 

6210., 


Like  the  Peninsula  of  India,  it  has  a  belt  of  low 
land  of  varying  breadth,  consisting  of  tertiary 
strata,  running  round  its  coast.  Numerous  lagoons 
exist  on  the  east  coast,  at  Nilla  veeli,  Baticaloa, 
etc.   Adam's  Bridge,  between  Ceylon  and  Ramnad, 
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consists  of  several  ledges  of  conglomerate  and 
sandstone,  hard  at  the  surface,  and  growing  coarse 
and  soft  as  it  descends,  till  it  rests  on  a  bank  of 
sand,  apparently  accumalated  by  the  influence  of 
the  currents  at  the  change  of  the  monsoons.  The 
Mahavelli  Ganga  river  has  its  source  near  Adam's 
Peak,  and,  after  a  course  of  200  miles,  enters  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  at  Trincomalee.  The  Ealani 
Ganga  and  KaXn  Ganga  are  on  the  western  coast, 
and  the  Walaway  Ganga  on  the  south-east  A  rich 
and  well-watered  plain  runs  between  Colombo  and 
Galle,  covered  with  coooanut,  bread-fruit,  and 
jack-fruit  trees. 

The  census  of  1871  showed  the  total  popnlaiaon 
to  be  2,406,000,  in  the  prc^rtion  of  1,286,000 
males  and  1,120,000  females.  Pore  Singhalese, 
1,670,000;  Tamils,  about  542,000;  Moormen 
(of  Arab  descent),  160,000;  these  three  classes 
making  up  2,372,000,  leaving  only  84,000  for  all 
other  races.  Malays  (Mahomedans  by  religion  as 
well  as  the  Moormen)  make  up  6800;  all  other 
pure  Asiatic  or  African  races^— including  Afghan, 
Armenian,  Bengali,  Bunneee,  Kafir,  Chinese, 
Mahratta,  Parsee,  Rajput,  Sikh — comprise  a  few 
thousands  more ;  and  European  descendants  of  the 
Dutch,  Portuguese,  English,  etc,  make  up  not 
more  than  10,000 ;  while  pure  Eurcmeans,  inelod- 
ing  English,  Scotch,  Irian,  and  a  few  Germans, 
French,  etc.,  number,  exclusive  of  the  military, 
about  4500. 

The  numbers  of  the  religious  denominations  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  may  be  thus  stated : — 
Buddhist,  1,520,575;  Saivite,  564,414;  Roman 
Catholic,  182,613;  Mahomedan,  171,542;  Epis- 
copal Protestant,  24,756;  Wesleyan,  6071; 
Presbyterian,  3101 ;  Baptist,  1478.  Of  the  entire 
population,  one  in  723  is  insane,  one  in  160  is 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  one  in  857  is  blind. 

The  Tamils  of  Ceylon  belong  to  the  same  race 
as  the  Tamils  of  Southern  India,  and  have  been 
on  the  island  for  centuries,  chiefly  in  the  N.E. 
portion  of  the  island ;  and  the  two  towns  to  which 
they  chiefly  resort  are  Jaffna  and  Trincomalee. 
Their  main  occupation  is  agricultural.  Tamil 
coolie  labourers  come  over  in  large  numbers  from 
the  continent  during  the  coffee  season. 

The  Singhalese  proper  range  themselves  under 
the  heads  of  Kaudians,  low-country  Singhalese, 
and  Rhodia.  The  Kandians  inhabit  the  hill 
country,  and  are  a  hardy,  robust  race,  never  till 
recently  intermingling  with  their  low-country 
brethren.  Their  language  is  made  up  of  three 
component  parts, — Elu  (or  Singhalese  pure),  the 
Pali,  and  the  Sanskrit.  They  possess  an  extensive 
literature,  and  their  religion  is  Buddhism.  The 
low-country  Singhalese  are  Buddhists,  Roman 
Catholics,  or  Protestants.  Among  the  Kandians, 
and  them  only,  a  form  of  polyan<£ry  is  prevalent, 
and  the  wife  has  the  possession  of  all  brothers. 
The  children  call  the  eldest  brother  father.  A 
man  can  bring  in  another,  not  a  relation,  to  have 
joint  marital  rights  with  himself ;  indeed,  the  first 
husband  can  so  introduce  as  many  as  the  wife  will 
consent  to  receive  as  husbands.  In  Kandv,  in  the 
Beena  marriage,  the  husband  goes  to  reside  in  the 
wife's  house,  and  the  woman  shares-  the  family 
inheritance  with  her  brothers.  The  husband,  in 
this  marriage,  can  be  dismissed  summarily  hf  the 
family  of  the  wife.  In  the  Deega,  a  more  respect- 
able form  of  marriage,  the  wife  leaves  her  own 
house  for  that  of  her  husband,  forfeits  all  claim 
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on  the  property  of  her  parents,  bat  acquires  some 
claim  on  that  of  her  husband,  and  the  wife  cannofc 
obtain  divorce,  unless  with  the  luU  consent  of  the 
husband.  Divorces  are  constantly  sought  for  by 
women  on  trivial  pretences.  A  child  bom  within 
nine  months  of  the  divorce,  must  be  maintaiDed 
by  the  husband.  Sirr  (Ceylon)  says  the  principal 
castes  are  four,  viz.  the  Surya  Yansa  or  Koyal 
race,  which  has  two  divisions,  viz.  Goe  Wansa, 
cultivators,  the  most  numerous  in  the  island,  and 
to  it  belong  the  nobles,  chiefs,  priests,  and  nearly 
all  the  government  servants,  and  (2)  the  Nille 
Makareya,  or  shepherds,  form  the  second  division 
of  the  Surya. 

Brachmana  Wansa^  descendants  of  Brahmana. 

Wiepd  Wdnsdy  cultivators  and  shepherds. 

Shoodra  V^aiisa  has  60  subdivisions. 

The  Rhodia  race  is  regarded  as  unclean ;  very 
numerous ;  forbidden  to  approach  a  temple,  or  any 
of  the  higher  castes. 

The  Gataroo  is  an  outcaste  race. 

Bvrgher  is  the  name  applied  to  those  of  mixed 
European  and  native  origin.  One  race  in  Ceylon 
wear  their  hair,  which  is  long  and  luxuriant, 
dressed  like  a  woman^s,  with  one  or  two  very 
large  tortoiseshell  combs  fastened  in  it,  which,  to 
a  European  eye,  imparts  a  peculiarly  nnroanly  look 
to  the  wearer.  The  dress  of  women  differs  little 
from  that  of  men,  but  they  mostly  wear  a  kind  of 
bodice  with  long  sleeves.  An  averaion  to  carry- 
ing the  lightest  burden  prevails  in  Ceylon,  and 
the  poorest  tradesman  or  servant  generally  employs 
a  coolie  to  carry  a  bundle  which  a  European 
gentleman  would  take  in  his  hand. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Ceylon  are  coffee, 
dnnamon,  coir,  sugar,  rice,  tobaox),  cotton,  cocoa, 
areca  nuts,  coooanuts,  cardamoms,  pepper,  rice, 
arrowroot,  maize,  manioca,  arrack,  coooanut  oil, 
essential  oils  of  cinnamon,  dtronella,  uid  lemon 
grass,  dye  -  wood,  ebony  and  other  furniture 
woods.  The  sugar-cane  was  brought  to  Ceylon 
from  the  Mauritius  by  a  merchant  of  Colombo 
about  1832.  European  settlers  have  largely  en- 
gaged in  coffee  planting.  This  latterly  beome  less 
remunerative,  and  tea,  cacao,  cinchona,  and  the 
Liberian  coffee  were  introduced.  At  the  end  of 
1880,  about  5400  acres  were  under  cacao.  In  1880 
the  export  of  cinchona  bark  was  1,161,989  lbs., 
valued  at  Bs.  12,00,000.  The  mineral  and  animal 
products  are  precious  stones,  pearls,  ivory,  and 
chank  shells.  Precious  stones  are  found  in  the 
flat  country  around  Ballans^odde,  S^E.  of  Rat- 
napura,  on  the  western  plains  between  Adam*B 
Peak  and  the  sea;  at  Keueraellia,  in  Oovah, 
at  Kandy,  at  Matelle  in  the  CenU^  Provinces, 
and  at  Ruanelle  near  Colombo,  at  Matura,  and 
in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  eastward  towards  the 
ancient  Mahagam ;  but  the  chief  gem  district 
is  in  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  stapendom 
hills  of  Saffragam.  The  ruby,  amethyst,  topai, 
sapphire,  and  cinnamon  stone,  are  found  in  great 
abundance,  but  not  emeralds.  Spinell,  chiyso- 
betyl  and  corundum  are  also  found.  Sapphires 
red,  purple,  yellow,  blue,  white,  and  star-atone,  aro 
met  with  at  Matura  and  Saffragam,  and  rubies  and 
sapphires  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avisarelli,  and 
on  the  Neuraelliapatam.  The  corundum  of  Batta- 
gamana  is  frequently  found  in  large  six-sided 
prisms,  and  is  commonly  of  a  brown  colour,  from 
which  it  is  called  by  the  natives  Cunuidu  galle, 
cinnamon  stone ;  occasionally  it  is  to  be  met  with 
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pariully  or  entirely  covered  with  a  black  crast, 
which  is  merely  the  stODe  with  an  UDusual  pro- 
portion of  iron.  In  the  beds  of  the  riyers  south 
and  eaat  of  the  mountain  chain  in  Ceylon,  the 
Bands  are  bo  rich  in  comminute  fragments  of  mica, 
quarts,  sapphire,  niby,  and  jacinth,  as  in  some 
places  to  be  nsed  by  lapidaries  in  polishing  the 
lofter  stones^  and  sawing  elephants^  grinders  into 
plates.  Dr.  Gygax  considered  the  original  matrix 
of  these  rabies  to  be  a  stratam  of  decomposed 
grey  granite  at  Ylima  Pohura  on  the  south-eastern 
decline  of  the  Pettigalle  Kanda.  Corundum  is 
Tery  plentiful  at  Battagamana,  on  the  banks  of 
the  rirer  Agiri  Kandura.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
gems,  however,  oome  from  ^tnapura,  which 
means  the  city  of  gems.  Ceylon  affords  all  the 
varieties  of  quarts,  as  rock-crystal,  amethyst, 
rose-quartz,  cat's  eye,  and  prase.  Rock-crystal 
occurs  in  abundance,  both  massive  and  crystallized, 
of  various  colours,  good  quality,  and  in  large 
I  maaaes.  Amethyst  also  is  pretty  abundant ;  very 
;  beautiful  speciniens  are  found  in  the  alluvion, 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  gneiss  and 
granite  lock,  in  Saffragam  and  the  Seven  Korles. 
Adnlaria  is  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the 
interior,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kandy,  where  it  is  occasionally  the  predominating 
ingredient  of  the  rock.  Ceylon  produces  the  finest 
cat's  eyes  in  the  world, — ^indeed,  the  only  kind  that 
is  highly  esteemed,  and  that  luring  a  high  price. 
The  best  specimens  have  been  found  in  the  granitic 
alluvion  of  Saffragam  and  Matura.  Prase  is  of 
rare  occurrence  amongst  the  pebbles  on  the  shore 
of  Trincomalee.  Belonging  to  the  schorl  fanuly 
are  topaz  and  schorl.  The  topaz  commonly  passes 
under  the  name  of  the  *  white  or  water  sapphire.* 
It  is  ipenerally  white,  or  bluish  or  yeUowish 
white;  it  is  commonly  much  waterwom,  perfect 
ctystals  oi  it  being  very  rare.  It  occurs  in  many 
piaoes  in  the  alluvion  of  granitic  rock. 

The  zircon  family  is  richer  in  Ceylon  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  found  in  the 
districts  of  Matura  and  Saffragam,  and  is  most 
abundant  in  the  former.  Matura  diamond  is  the 
name  applied  to  its  finest  varieties  by  the  dealers 
in  gems.  Besides  the  two  well-  established  species, 
common  zircon  and  hyacinth,  there  is  a  third, 
massive,  opaque,  and  uncrystallized,  and  of  a  dark 
brown  colour.  Specimens  of  it  from  Saffragam 
wei^  two  or  three  ounces.  The  yellow  varieties 
of  zircon  are  sold  by  the  natives  as  a  peculiar  kind 
of  topaz, — the  green  as  tourmalines,  the  hyacinth 
red  as  inferior  rubies,  and  the  very  light  grey  as 
imperfect  diamonds.  All  the  varieties  are  found 
in  the  beds  of  rivers,  or  in  alluvial  ground, 
whi<^,  both  in  Saffragam  and  Matura,  is  of  the 
Bflunekind. 

For  the  ruby,  Ceylon  has  been  long  celebrated. 
^ocur  species  of  it,  viz.  spinell,  sapphire,  corundum, 
And  chryaoberyl  occur.  In  gneiss  or  granitic 
rock,  spinell  is  comparatively  rare. 

Ceylon  has  many  animals — elephants,  buffaloes, 
elk,  spotted  deer,  the  red  or  paddy  field  deer, 
zDCHzae  deer,  the  hog,  bear,  leopards,  hares,  black 
pATtiidgey  red-legged  partridge,  pea-fowl,  jungle- 
f^^rlj  quail,  snipe,  ducks,  widgeon,  teal,  golden 
axui  otner  kinds  of  plover,  a  great  variety  of 
ni^ipecns,  innumerable  snakes,  and  the  crocodile; 
tMit^  it  is  free  of  the  tiger,  wolf,  hviena,  and  cheeta. 
ElUsphants  are  now  only  found  in  the  thickly 
procKied  forests.    In  one  mode  of  snaring  them, 


called  '  atmaddo,^  or  hand  snaring,  ropes  of  hide, 
with  a  noose,  are  slipped  by  the  hunters  over  the 
hind  foot  of  the  animal,  and  immediately  fastened 
to  a  tree ;  the  animal,  moving  on,  stumbles  and 
falls,  on  which  other  hunters  immediately  twist 
other  ropes  about  the  legs  in  a  figure  of  8,  and  a 
shed  is  erected  for  its  protection  until  sufficiently 
tamed  to  be  removea.  The  solitary,  must,  or 
ro^ue  elephant  is  called  horaalia  in  Ceylon.  The 
height  of  a  full-grown  Ceylon  elephant  varies  from 
8^  to  10  feet.  The  tusks  vary  in  length  from  3 
to  7  feet,  and  their  weights  range  from  30  to  120 
lbs,;  but  60  or  70  lbs.  are  the  average.  Upwards 
of  320  species  of  birds  have  been  indicated  by  Dr. 
Templeton,  Dr.  Kelaart,  and  Mr.  Layard.  Of  the 
fish,  the  Cybium  guttatum,  one  of  the  scomberoid 
fishes,  known  to  Europeans  as  the  seir  fish,  is  the 
best ;  but  mackerel,  carp,  mullet,  red  and  striped 
perches  and  a  sardine  (Sardinella  Neohowii)  are 
used. — Prod.  F.  Zeyl ;  Tennent's  Ceylon ;  Forbes* 
Ceylon;  Baker's  Rifle;  Cunningham^  Anc,  Geog, 
of  India ;  Yule^  Cathay ,  i.  p.  clixvi. ;  Madras 
Mail,  Jan.  31, 1873 ;  Times,  Dec  27, 1873  ;  Davy's 
Travels  in  Ceylon,    See  Architecture. 

CEYLON  MOSS,  edible  seaweed. 

Gracillaria  liohenoidn,  OrtviUem 
Fucus  lichenoides,  Tvrner, 
F.  amylaceos,  O'Shaughnuity. 
Shih-wha-tsai,      .    CHIN.  |  Motme  de  Oeylon,    .    Fa. 

A  small  and  delicate  fucus,  well  known  for  the 
amylaceous  property  it  possesses,  and  the  large 
proportion  of  true  starch  it  furnishes.  The  fronds 
are  filiform ;  the  filaments  much  branched,  and  of  a 
light  purple  colour.  It  grows  abundantly  in  Ceylon, 
in  the  larffe  backwater  which  extends  between 
Putlam  and  Calpentyn.  It  is  collected  by  the 
natives  principaUy  during  the  south-west  monsoon, 
when  it  becomes  separated  by  the  agitation  of  the 
water.  The  moss  is  spread  on  mats,  and  dried  in 
the  sun  for  two  or  three  days.  It  is  then  washed 
several  times  in  fresh  water,  and  again  exposed  to 
the  sun,  which  bleaches  it ;  after  which  it  is  col- 
lected in  heaps  for  exportation.  100  grains  weight 
yielded  the  following  proportions : — 

Vegetable  jelly,     .    54*50    Onm, 4  DO 

True  starch,      .    .    15*00    Sulphate  and  jdioc- 
Ligneous  fibre, .    .    18-00       phate  of  lime, .    .    IHM) 
Sulphate  and  muri-  

ate  of  soda,    .    .      6*50  Total,     .  09 '00 

with  a  trace  of  wax  and  iron.  For  a  decoc- 
tion, take  two  drachms  ground  to  fine  powder, 
water  one  quart;  boil  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
strain  through  musUn.  By  increasing  the  propor- 
tion of  the  ground  moss  to  half  an  ounce,  the 
filtered  solution  on  cooling  becomes  a  firm  jelly, 
which,  when  flavoured  by  cinnamon  or  lemon -peel, 
sugar,  and  a  little  wine,  is  an  excellent  article  of 
light  food  for  sick  children  and  convalescents.— 
Beng,  Phar,  p.  276. 

Plocaria  Candida  and  Spbssro  coccus  lichenoides, 
Grev,,  also  furnish  Ceylon  moss. 

CH.  The  soft  sound  of  the  English  ch,  as  in 
charm,  cheese,  chintz,  is  usually  attained  in  French 
by  tch  and  in  German  by  tsch.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  south  and  west  of  India  cannot 
pronounce  the  ch,  and  invariably  substitute  the  s. 
Thus  the  noted  Pindari  leader  Cheetoo  was  called 
in  the  Dekhani,  Setoo.  Again,  with  many  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Indian  desert,  the  s  is  alike  a  stumbling- 
block,  which  causes  many  singular  mistakes,  when 
Jeysulmir,  the  ^  hill  of  Jeysul,'  becomes  Jehulmir. 
^Tod*s  Rajaslhan,  i.  p.  102. 
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CHA.    Hind.,  Port.   Tea ;  also,  in  GhiDese,  the 
camellia. 

CHA.    Tib.  The  common  fowl,  generally  amall 
in  Tibet.    In  Sikkim,  fowls  are  remarkably  large. 
CHA.    Tib.    Bos  frontalis. 

CHA-AB,  Chab,  Kaab,  or,  foDowing  the 
Persian  pronunciation,  Tsiab,  an  Arab  tribe 
who  occupy  the  lower  part  of  Mesopotamia. 
They  are  a  taU,  martial  race,  strong-limbed  and 
muscular,  active  and  healthy.  At  Baron  de  Bode*8 
yisit  they  extended  on  the  north  as  far  as  the  terri- 
tories of  Shushter  and  Ram  Hormnz,  eastwards  to 
Behbehan;  and,  including  Hindiyan  in  their 
possessions,  they  spread  south  along  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf ;  on  the  west  they  do  not  extend 
beyond  Haniza.  They  became  known  to  the 
British  in  tJbe  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, in  consequence  of  their  piratical  exploits  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  their  haying  captured  some 
British  vessels  sailing  in  those  latitudes.  —  De 
Bode,  ii.  pp.  110-122. 

CHAB  A  I.  Malat.  Species  of  capsicum; 
Chabai  Java,  Chavica  Roxburghii,  long  pepper ; 
Chabai  of  Lombok,  Capsicum  frutescens ;  Onabai 
sabrang,  a  species  of  capsicum. 

CHABANAH.  Hind.  The  name  given  to  all 
parched  cereals  and  pulses, — ^from  Chabna,  Hind., 
to  chew, — because  eaten  alone. 

CHABAQ.  Hind.  Salicornia  bracteata?  also 
root  of  the  black  pepper  vine. 

CHABERIS  of  Ptolemy,  the  river  Cauvery. 

CHABUK.  Hind.  A  whip;  hence  Chabuk- 
sowar,  a  jockey,  literally  a  whip-rider. 

CHABUK  CHURI.  Hind.  Hiptage  madablota. 

CHABUTRA.  Hind.  A  raised  platform,  a 
dais  or  terrace ;  a  flat  masonry  platform  or  edging 
to  a  well,  etc,  for  sitting  on. 

CHACH  is  the  name  of  the  great  plain  to  the 
east  of  the  Indus,  immediately  opposite  to  Ohind, 
which  may  have  been  named  after  the  Brahman 
dynasty  of  Ohind,  as  the  Banar  plain  was  named 
after  raja  Banar.  The  Brahman  dynasty  of  Sind 
was  also  establiehed  by  a  Chach  in  a.d.  641 ;  and 
this  date  corresponds  with  the  period  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Brahman  dynasty  from  Chichito,  or 
Jajhoti,  by  the  Chandels  of  Kbajura.     Several 

§  laces  on  the  Indus  are  named  after  the  Chach 
y  nasty, — Chachpur,  Chachar,  Chscbgaon,  Chachi. 
Chach  was  a  Brahman  who  usurped  the  kingdom  of 
the  Rai  dynasty  of  Sind.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  the  Shahram  or  Sliahrear,  and  he  is  supposed  to 
have  invented  the  game  of  chess.  He  seems  to  liave 
reigned  about  a.h.  2,  and  to  have  been  succeeded 
by  his  brother.  The  Rai  dynasty  had  ruled  from 
Kashmir  and  Kanouj  to  Makran  and  the  port  of 
Dabal  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Oman,  and  from 
Surat  to  Kandahar  and  the  Suliman  range.  The 
commencement  of  this  dynasty  has  not  been 
ascertuned,  but  in  the  time  of  Rai  Diwaij  the 
capital  was  Alor.  He  was  a  powerful  chief,  who 
contracted  alliances  with  the  rulers  of  India.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Rai  Siharas  i.  Rai 
Sihasi  was  the  celebrated  son  of  Rai  Siharas,  and 
the  next  was  Siharas  ii.,  who  reigned  42  years, 
and  was  killed  in  battle.  After  Sabasi  ii.,  a 
Brahaman  dynasty  succeeded.  Their  reign  seems 
to  have  extended  to  137  years,  and  to  a.d.  479. — 
Elliot;  CunninghanCs  Ancient  Geog,  of  India,  p.  55. 

CHACHEON  or  Chachiyon.  Hind.  Rhodo- 
dendron arboreum. 

CHACH -NAMAH,  also   called  the  Tarikh-i 


Hind-o-Sind,  is  a  Pernan  translation  from  an  old 
Arabic  history,  made  about  a.d.  1216  (a.h.  613) 
by  Mahomed,  then  residing  at  Uch  in  Sind.  The 
ancient  Arabic  seems  to  have  been  written  before 
A.D.  753.  It  is  largely  drawn  upon  by  Nizam-nd- 
din,  Ferishta,  Mir  Masum,  and  others.  The  Gbadi- 
namah  Persian  work  is  descriptiYe  of  the  Arab 
conquest  of  Sind.  The  Arab  occupation  of  Sbd 
was  only  temporary.  On  their  retreat,  the  teiri- 
tory  reverted  to  the  rule  of  native  princes,  and 
was  practically  independent  until  its  absorption 
into  the  Moghul  empire  during  the  reign  of 
Akbar,  in  a.d.  1592,  for  the  successes  of  Mdimod 
of  Ghazui  made  no  permanent  impressioD  on  them. 
—Elliot's  Hist,  of  India,  p.  9. 

CHACHRI.    Hind.    Myrsine  Africans. 

CHACHUNDI  or  Chichnndi.  Hind.  TheBbrew 
or  musk  rat,  species  of  Sorex.  S.  csemlescena,  S. 
Indicus,  and  many  others. 

CHACKLER  ANaLO-TAH.  A  tanner,  a  shoe- 
maker; properly,  ChakkilL 

CHACRA.  '  Hind.  A  wheel,  a  circle,  a  cyde 
of  years ;  a  weapon  of  a  circular  form  often  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Hindu  gods.  Rasi  cnacra, 
the  zodiac.  Yarahaspati  cham^  the  cycle  of  60 
years.  Nachatra  chacra,  the  sphere  Of  the  fixed 
stars.  Prachacra,  an  epicycle  on  which  the  degrees 
of  precessional  variation  are  counted.  Chacra- 
dhari,  or  wielder  of  the  discus,  the  most  ancient 
weapon  of  the  Indo-Getic  race.  A  name  of 
Krishna. — Warren,  Kala  Sanhita. 

CH ADACHET.  Tail  ?  A  small  tree  of  Pal- 
ghat;  wood  of  a  light-brown  colour,  used  for 
buildings  and  carts. — Colonel  Frith. 

CHADACULA.  Tam.,Tel.  Dammer,  lenn; 
Vateria  Indica. 

CHADAR  Hind.  A  sheet,  a  dam,  a  sheet  of 
sheet  iron,  a  scarf.  Phulki  chEdar,  a  flower  sheet 
spread  on  graves. 

CHADARGHAT,  the  site  of  the  Resideni^  of 
Hvderabad,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Musa  river, 
which  is  there  dammed.  It  has  been  irregularly 
built  over,  but  contains  many  Christian  fimilies, 
and  many  wealthy  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  resi- 
dents, bankers,  and  merchants. 

CHADUR  KUL,  a  lake  110  mflcs  N.W.  by  N. 
of  Kashgar,  11,800  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was 
visited  by  Captain  Trotter  in  187S. 

CH^ROPHYLLUM  SATIVUM.     Lam. 
AnthiUGUB  cerefolium,  ffa^finann. 

The  chervil,  a  good  culinary  herb. —  Von  Mueller. 

CHjETODON.  This  genus  belongs  to  the 
Squaroipennes,  which  includes  the  Giuetodoos 
and  other  curious  fishes,  as  the  coachmen,  the 
horsemen,  and  others. 

Chsetodon  araneus,  the  Gal  handak,  a  singular 
and  much-admired  fish,  about  3  inches  long ;  has 
a  delicate  and  white  flesh,  greatly  esteemed. 

Chetodon  prsetextatus,  Cantor,  Like  other 
species  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  genera,  the 
present  expires  immediately  when  remoTed  from 
Its  element.  It  appears  to  be  allied  to  O.  reticn- 
latus  and  C.  lunula,  Cuv.  and  VaL 

Chsetodon  rostrata,  the  beaked  and  ros- 
trated Chsetodon  of  the  fresh-water  rivers  of 
India,  when  it  sees  a  fly  alighting  on  any  of 
the  plants  which  overhang  the  shallow  water, 
approaches  the  place  cautiously,  till  directly  be- 
neath the  object  of  its  attack.  Then,  placing 
itself  in  an  oblique  direction,  with  its  ntouth  and 
eyes  beneath  the  surface,  it  remains  a  moment 
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immoTeable,  and,  taking  aim  like  a  fint-rate  rifle- 
man, darts  at  the  insect  a  drop  of  water  from  its 
tabular  snoat,  but  without  showing  its  mouUi 
above  the  surface,  from  which  only  the  drop  seems 
to  rise,  and  that  with  such  effect,  that  though  at 
the  distance  of  four,  five,  or  six  feet,  it  very 
seldom  fails  to  bring  its  prey  into  the  water. 
Another  small  East  Indian  nsh,  the  Toxotes  jacu- 
lator,  catches  its  food  by  a  similar  dexterous 
display  of  archery.  Mr.  Hommel,  governor  of  the 
hospital  at  Batavia,  first  noticed  the  habits  of  the 
Ghaetodon  rostrata. — Wood^s  Zooaraphy;  Cantor. 
GRAGA,  also  Ghaga-laga.  Ts.u  Sanseviera 
Zt-ylanica,  Ro$coe, 

GHAGDA  or  Ghackradah  is  an  abyss  said,  in 
Hindu  fable,  to  have  been  made  by  the  chariot- 
wheel  of  Bhagirath.  The  legend  points  to  an 
antiquity  which  is  not  borne  out  by  any  old 
vestiges  or  andent  population.  The  place  is  at 
best  a  mart,  or  outlet,  lor  the  agricultural  produce 
of  tbe  neighbouring  districts,  l^ing  crowded  with 
warehouses. — 7W.  of  a  Hindoo. 

GHAGHTAI,  a  Turki  race  to  which  Baber 
belonged.  He  spoke  and  wrote  in  Ghaghtat  Turki, 
which,  continued  in  use  at  the  court  of  Dehli 
antU  a  late  period.  There  were  two  races,  two 
languages,  and  two  religious  sects  at  that  court, 
— ^Ihe  nobles  of  Iran  and  Turan,  Persia,  and  Turk- 
estao,  the  former  of  the  Sliiah  persusaion,  who 
spoke  Persian,  the  latter  Sunni  Mahomedans, 
who  spoke  Turki ;  and  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
empire  the  contentions  between  the  two  races 
were  a  source  of  its  weakness.  Tod  says  (Rajas- 
tiian,  i.  pp.  6, 60,  322)  Ghaghtai  are  the  SakaUi  of 
the  Hindu  Puraaas,  from  Sakadwipa,  changed  by 
tbe  GredES  to  Scy  thia.  The  political  limits  of  the 
great  Gretic  nation  in  the  time  of  Gyrus,  six  centuries 
beforeGhrist,  were  little  circumscribed  on  the  rise  of 
Timnr.  At  this  period  (a.d.  1330)  the  kinffdom  of 
Ghaghtai  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Dhaaht- 
i-Kapchak,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Jaxartes  or 
Jibon,  on  which  river  the  Getic  khan,  like 
TomyiJs,  had  his  capital.  Kojend,  Tashkand, 
Ootrar,  Gyropolis,  ana  the  most  northern  of  the 
Alexandria  cities  were  within  the  bounds  of 
Ghaghtai  D'Ohsson  names  thirty  Ghaghtarides 
oo  the  throne  of  Transoxiana  from  1222  to 
1362.  As  the  Ghaffhtai  dynasty  drew  to  its 
dose  In  Eastern  Turkestan,  the  priestly  element 
b^^  to  increase.  In  1678,  Galdan  Khan,  sovereifn^ 
of  the  Eleuth  at  Kalmuk  tribes  of  Dzuugana, 
established  the  khojahs  of  the  White  Mountain. 
JBiit,  after  a  century  of  dissensions,  in  1767  the 
Chinese  ta>ught  the  Turkestan  states  under  their 
rale.  Were  we  to  contrast  the  literary  acquire- 
ments of  the  Ghaghtai  princes  with  those  of  their 
oontemporaries  of  Europe,  the  balance  of  lore  would 
l>e  found  on  the  side  of  the  Asiatics,  even  though 
Klizabeth  and  Henry  iv.  of  France  were  in  the 
ACAle.  Amongst  the  princes  from  the  Jaxartes 
ju^  bistoriana,  poets,  astronomers,  founders  of 
syBtems  of  government  and  religion,  warriors,  and 
^gw^eaX  CM>tainB,  whodaim  our  respect  and  admira- 
'      I.— To* 


ZW«  Rajoithan,  L  pp.  6, 60, 322 ;  Ferrier^s 
jLfi^a%»^  p.  423 ;   Fani&cry,  pp.  167-169. 

OHAGOS  ARGHIPELAGG,  a  group  of  islands 
t^ei^nffing  to  Great  Britain,  and  a  de^ndenoy  of 
^Jse  Mauritius,  about  260  miles  S.  by  W.  from  the 
f^g^tM.^S^^snaELQ%\t  of  the  Maldive  isUnds.  They  are 
x^nted  in  kind  to  persons  of  French  extraction ; 
population,  664  in  number,  chiefly  Negro. 


Pigs  are  abundant,  and  poultry  plentiful.  They 
were  surveyed  in  1786  by  Lieutenaiit  Archibald 
Blair,  and  in  1837  W  Gaptain  Moresby.  Diego 
Garcia,  called  Great  Ghagos  island,  extends  from 
lat.  70  13f  to  T  26f  ».,  and  its  centre  is  in 
long.  72"*  24'  E.  The  Great  Ghagos  bank  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  Archipelago.  The  other  islands 
are  the  Six  Islands  or  Egmont  islands.  Danger 
island,  Eagle  island,  the  Three  Brothers,  Nelson 
island,  Peros  Banbos,  and  Solomon  islands.  The 
Ghagos,  Laccadive,  and  Maldive  Archipelago  are 
groups  of  atolls  and  madrei>oric  reefs,  low  coral 
islands,  densely  clothed  with  oocoanut  trees. 
The  Maldives  have  upwards  of  1000  islands  and 
reefs.  The  Laccadives  are  seventeen  in  number. 
The  Ghagos  group  has  some  ordinary  atolls,  some 
annular  raef s  rising  to  the  surface,  but  without  any 
islands  on  them,  and  some  atoll-formed  banks 
either  quite  or  nearly  submerged.  The  Ghagos 
bank  is  a  half-drowned  atoll.— i>ar{&tn. 

GHAGUL.  Hind.  A  leather  vessel  for  carry- 
ing water  on  a  journey. 

GHAGUL-BANTI.  Beno.  Damia  extensa, 
Brown,  Ghagul  khuri,  Ipom»a  pes-capree,  SwitU 
Ghagul  nudi,  Sphseranthus  hirtus,  Burm,  Ghagul 
patM,  Gynanchum  pauciflorum,  R,  Brown, 

GHAH.  PcBfl.  A  welL  Hence  chahi,  belong- 
ing to  a  well,  or  lands  irrigated  from  wells.  Many 
places  have  this  as  a  distinctive  appellation. 

GHAHAL.  Pers.  Forty.  Hence  Ghahlum, 
the  forty  days  of  uncleanness  after  childbirth. 

Ghahal  Dakhtar,  a  halting-place  in  the  valley 
of  the  Murghab,  60  miles  N.  of  Herat  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Khushk  river ;  has  a  shrine  to  the 
memory  of  40  virgins  who  were  carried  off  by 
Turkomans. 

Ghahal  Minar.    See  Kermanshah. 

Ghahal  Situn,  a  palace  at  Aahraf  in  Persian 
Mazandaran,  built  by  Shah  Abbas.  It  has  a 
beautiful  enclosed  garden.  Here  Shah  Abbas  in 
1627  received  Sir  Dodmore  Golt,  the  English 
ambasoidor. 

Ghahal  Situn,  a  palace  at  Isfahan,  in  the  middle 
of  an  immense  square  (Morier). 

Ghahal  Situn,  lithinos  pyrgos,  the  stone  tower 
in  Mount  Mem. 

Ghahal- Wasti,  or  captain  of  forty,  amongst  the 
Nasiri,  a  nomade  race  who  occupv  the  Tohti  and 
Hotuki  countries  in  summer,  and  the  Daman  or 
skirts  of  the  Suliman  range  in  winter.  In  their 
migrations,  they  appoint  a  chahal-wasti,  or  captain 
of  forty,  and  a  director-general.  See  Afghan ; 
Nasiri. 

Ghahal  Tan  is  a  cave  on  the  Kabul  road,  between 
Ghardeh  and  the  dty  of  Kabul,  accessible  only  by 
a  narrow  aperture.  It  is  believed  that  if  a  person 
enter  it  he  will  be  unable  to  squeeze  himself  out, 
unless  pure  and  free  from  sin.  It  is  therefore  not 
much  visited  (MacGregor,  pp.  212-13).  Masson 
says  (ii.  p.  86)  there  are  many  places  of  pilgrim- 
age (ziarat)  called  Ghahal  tan,  and  that  Eabul  has 
one  near  Argandi. 

Ghahal  Tan  is  the  loftest  mountain  in  Baluch- 
istan, its  highest  peak  being  12,000  feet.  It 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  valley  of 
Quetta  or  ShawL — PoUinger;  Postans;  Masson; 
Cook;  MacGreqoTf  p.  110,  iv.  p.  3. 

GHAH-BAGHA.  UinD.  A  small  masonry  tank, 
used  bv  soap-boilers. 

GHAHIL  or  Ghahira,  a  Rajput  tribe  in  Hisfsar, 
of  which  the  greater  part  is  now  converted  to 
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Mabomedanism.  There  are  a  few  in  the  Hisaar 
district  and  on  the  borders  of  Bikanir.  Though 
Mahomedans,  they  nevertheless  retain  charge  of 
the  tomb  of  Goga  Chauhan,  a  Hindu  prince  now 
esteemed  a  saint. — Elliot ;  Wilson. 

CHAHONG?  A  tree  of  Akyab;  grows  to  a 
moderate  size,  and  is  plentiful  in  Kamree  and 
Sandoway  districts.  Usea  in  house-biiilding.  (Qn. 
Is  this  Copdia  myxa  ?)—Cai:  Cat  1862. 

CHAHUMAN,  the  Ohauhan  Rajput  tribe. 

CHAI.    Arab.    Tea. 

CHAIA.    Maleau    Oldenlandia  umbellata. 

GHAIBAR.  Many  of  the  Arabian  tribes  had 
been  converted  by  the  Jews  who  fled  from  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Ohaibar  was 
their  principal  city  in  Arabia;  it  was  taJcen  by 
Mahomed  a.d.  628-7.  Ohaibar  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Medina;  they  were  removed  into 
Syria  by  Omar.  Hira  also  was  the  residence  of  a 
Christian  prince,  who  had  reigned  there  600  years 
before  he  was  conquered  by  the  Mahomedans. 

CHAILE.  Hind.  ?  A  tree  of  Cbutia  Nagpur, 
furnishing  a  hard,  white,  grey  timber. — Cal,  Cat, 

CHAIN,  low  caste  races  in  N.  India. 

CHAINA.    Hind.    Panica  pilotum. 

CHAINHAR  of  Hazara,  Nussiessya  hypoleuca. 

CHAISHUSHA,  one  of  the  Menu.    See  Menu. 

CHAIT,  a  Hindu  month  (March — April),  com- 
mences when  the  sun  enters  into  Pisces. 

CHAIT  of  Sikkim  (borrowed  from  Tibet>  is  a 
square  pedestal,  surmounted  with  a  hemisphere, 
the  convex  end  down,  and  terminated  with  a  cone, 
crescent,  and  disc.  These  are  erected  as  tombs  to 
lamas,  and  in  memory  of  illustrious  people,  and 
are  yenerated  accordingly,  the  people  always 
passing  them  from  right  to  left,  often  repeating 
the  invocation,  *  Om  mani  Padmi  hom.* — Journal 
of  the  Aifiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  No.  29,  p.  427. 

CH  AITANYA,  a  Hindu  religious  reformer.  He 
was  bom  a.d.  1485.  His  father  was  a  Brahman, 
who  had  come  from  Srihatta,  Sylhet,  or  Tibet,  and 
settled  at  Nadiya,  where  Chaitanya  was  bom.  In 
his  early  youth  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  cele- 
brated saint;  but  in  1509,  when  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  he  seema  to  haTe  abandoned  the 
world  and  domestic  life,  and,  after  long  journeying, 
repaired  to  Cnttack  in  Orissa,  where  for  twelve 
years  he  laboured  to  extend  the  worship  of  Jaga- 
nath  at  Puri,  and  dcToted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the 
propagation  of  his  views,  aided  by  Adwaitanand 
and  Nityanand,  two  men  of  domestic  habits.  The 
age  in  which  he  was  bom  bad  been  preceded  by  one 
of  great  religious  reforms  and  innovations.  There 
had  been  Ramananda,  who  had  revived  the  anti- 
caste  movement ;  and  Kabir,  who  set  aside  alike 
the  Hindu  Shasters  and  the  Koran,  and  preached 
a  universal  religion.  In  Bengal,  Buddhism  bad 
niaintained  its  supremacy  up  to  the  10th  century. 
On  the  accession  of  the  Sena  princes,  Sai^ism 
gained  the  ascendency,  and  predominated  in  the 
land.  Under  coalition  with  Saktaism,  the  worship 
of  the  emblems  of  the  energy  of  man  and  the 
fruitf ulness  of  woman,  it  had  degenerated  to  the 
very  licentious  creed  of  the  Tantro  -  Shastras, 
which  culminated  in  the  worst  forms  of  libertinism 
about  the  time  of  Chaitanya.  Two  thousand 
years  before,  a  greater  reformer  had  viewed  wit^ 
disgust  and  a  relenting  heart  the  bloody  rites  and 
sacrifices  of  the  Vedic  Yagya,  and  to  reform  the 
abuses  Buddha  had  promulgated  the  doctrine  of 
non-cruelty  to   animals.     In  like  manner,  the 
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bacchanalian  orgies  of  the  Ttotrika,  and  tiwir 
worship  of  a  nudely  exposed  female,  had  pro- 
voked the  abhorrence  of  Chaitanya,  and  roused 
his  energy  to  remove  the  deep  blots  upon  the 
national  character.    He  commenced  his  laboon  bjr 
holding  meetings  of  his  immediate  friends  at  the 
house  of  Sri  Bhasa.    His  labours  lasted  throogh 
six  years,  when  he  entrusted  his  disciple  Nitja- 
nanda  to  propagate  his  views ;  and  it  is  to  Ni^a- 
nanda  that  the  origin  of  the  Gosai  is  owing. 
Chaitanya  was  brought  up   in  the  faith  of  a 
Yaishnava,  but  his  opinion  took  a  great  tioge 
from  the  doctrines  of  his  two  immediate  pre- 
decessors.   From  his  early  childhood  ChMtaon 
gave  signs  oi  an  eccentric  disposition,  but  he 
possessed  a  very  superior  intellect,  and  the  purest 
morals.     He  had  also  a  very  affectionate  heart, 
and  simple,  winning  manners.    From  1509,  when 
Chaitanya,  styled  Kemi,  formally  renounced  the 
world  by  embracing  the  life  of  an  ascetic,  he 
wandered  from  pla<»  to  place,  travelled  to  Gour, 
proceeded    to  Benares,  visited    Vindraban  and 
Puri,  teaching  his  sentimental  theology,  making 
numerous  converts,  and  devoting  all  lus  energy, 
time,  and  life  to  the  fulfilment  of  bis  mission. 
His  peregrinations  lasted  for  six  years,  at  the  end 
of   which  he  returned  to  Nilachal  near  Jaga- 
nath,  and,  settling  there,  passed  twelve  years  in 
an  uninterrapted  worship  of  that  divinity.    He 
became  afflicted  with  epileptic  seiznres,  which 
received  the  name  of  Pran  Pralap.     While  still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  however,  he  was  afflicted  with 
hallucinations  and  beatific  visions,  and  in  that  state 
of  mental  derangement  he  disappeared  in  a.d. 
1527,  supposed  to  have  drowned  bimsdf  at  Kila- 
cbal  or  Cuttack,  where  he  had  resided,  adding 
energy  and  repute  to  the  worship  of  Jaganadi. 

It  was  a  main  part  of  Chaitanya's  doctrine  to 
aboHsh  all  caste  distinctions  amon^  his  followers, 
and  that  they  should  bestow  implicit  faith  with 
incessant  devotion,  which  he  termed  BhaktL  AQ 
persons  of  all  castes  and  occupatione  are  admitted 
to  the  sect,  from  the  eonvietion  that  all  are  alike 
capable  of  feeling  the  sentiments  of  laiih  and 
devotion.  His  doctrine  was  essentiaUy  the  wordiip 
of  Krishna  as  an  incaraation  or  avatar  of  Yidmn ; 
and  his  sect  worship  Krishna  as  Parmatma,  or 
Supreme  Spirit,  prior  to  all  worlds,  and  alike  the 
cause  and  substance  of  creation.  In  his  capacity 
of  creator,  preserver,  and  destroyer,  he  is  Brahma. 
Vishnu,  and  Siva ;  and  in  the  endless  divisions  of 
his  substance  or  energy,  he  is  all  that  ererwas  or 
will  be.  Besides  these  manifestations  of  himself,  he 
has,  for  yarions  purposes,  assumed  specific  shapes 
as  incarnations  or  avatars, — as  ansa  or  portions, 
as  ansana  or  portions  of  portions,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum.  His  principal  appearance,  and  in 
fact  his*  actual  sensible  manifestation,  was  as 
-Krishna,  and  in  this  capacity  the  sect  beKeve 
he  again  was  present  as  Chaitanya,  who  is  wor- 
shipped as  the  deity,  as  are  the  other  forms  of  ihe 
same  god,  particularly  as  Gopal  the  cowherd,  or 
Gopi  Nath,  the  lord  of  the  milkmaids  of  Vindraban 
(Bindraban),  as  his  Ula  or  spirit  His  diadples 
form  the  largest  sect  in  Britisn  India,  numbenng 
nine  or  ten.millions,  and  to  be  found  in  eveiy  vil- 
lage of  Bengal.  The  date  of  his  birth  has  idso  been 
given  as  a.d.  1479,  also  1485  and  1486,  and  ihoBt 
of  his  death  1527  and  1534,  at  Nilachal  or  Cuttack. 

All  castes  are  admitted  into  Chaitanya^  fn- 
temity,  and,  once  admitted,  are  aaaociated  with 
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on  equal  terms  by  aU  <^e  bretbren.  His  prede- 
GessoFB,  Kamanaod  and  Kabir,  had  taken  low  caste 
men  for  their  disciples.  Bat  he  scmpled  not  to 
permit  even  Mahomedans  to  enter  his  fold ;  and 
two  of  his  most  eminent  followers,  Rupa  and 
Sonatun,  were  originally  Mahomedans,  ministers 
in  the  court  of  Gotnr. 

The  Gosai  marry ;  most  of  the  Bauya  of  Bengal 
follow  their  tenets,  but  their  doctrines  are  held  in 
little  esteem.  They  are  r^arded  as  gums  or 
teacfaeni,  and  no  scandal  has  arisen  from  them. 
The  Gosai  obserre  none  of  the  Hindu  festivals 
except  those  of  Krishna :  but  the  anniverBaries  of 
the  aeaths  of  their  founders  are  observed  as  such. 
They  do  not,  says  Mr.  Ward,  reject  the  mythology, 
or  the  oeremonies  of  the  Hindus,  but  they  believe 
that  those  of  Hari  (Krishna)  only  are  necessary. 
On  the  nights  of  their  festivals,  the  initiating 
invocation,  or  some  sectarian  exclamations,  may  be 
beard  resounding  through  the  streets  of  Calcutta : 
Hari,  Krishna ;  Hari,  Krishna ;  Krishna,  Krishna ; 
'  Hari  Hari ;  Hari,  Ram  ;  Hari,  Ram ;  Ram,  Ram, 
Hari,  Hari.— Cafcii«a  Rev,;  CoU,  Myth.  Hind,  240. 
CHAITANYA-CHANDRODAYA,  the  Rise  of 
the  Moon  of  Chaitanya,  a  drama  in  ten  acts,  by 
Kani-kama-pura. — Dawson, 

CHAITI,  spring  or  Rabi  harvest.  The  guddi 
padva  ceremony,  or  flying  of  paper  kites,  is  held 
as  the  new  year,  on  the  new  moon  of  Chaitra, 
iboat  the  5th  April. 

CHAITRYA,  written  variously  Kshatriya, 
CheCri.  Amongst  the  Aryan  Hindus  the  Chaitrya 
was  a  warrior  branch  taking  social  rank  after  the 
Hindu  Brahmans.  Menu,  writing  of  their  duties, 
says:  *To  defend  the  people,  to  give  alms,  to 
aerifice,  to  read  the  Yedas,  to  shun  the  allure- 
mentB  of  sexual  gratification,  are  in  a  few  words 
the  duties  of  a  Chutrya.'  How  this  soldier  branch 
broke  up  is  extremely  obscure ;  but  it  is  generally 
mppsmed  that  none  of  the  races  now  in  India  can 
trace  their  lineage  to  that  tribe  of  Aryans,  though 
snme  of  the  Rajput  families  doubtless  belong  to 
them.  Their  quarrels  am<KigBt  themselves  seem 
to  have  led  to  their  own  destruction.  There  seem 
to  hare  been  two  branches  of  the  Chaitrya  tribe, 
the  Solar,  who  traced  up  to  Ikshwaku,  and  the 
Lunar,  who  traced  up  to  Budha,  who  married  Ha 
or  Ella,  daughter  of  Ikahwaku.  These  martial 
Chaitrya  donotappearto  haveadopted  Brahmanism 
readily;  and  the  Brahmans,  to  overcome  them, 
ooDsecrated  by  fire  on  Mount  Abu  a  warrior  body, 
irho  ntiJH  remam,  and  are  known  as  the  four  Agni- 
eula  Rajput  tribes.  A  common  spelling  of  the 
word  is  Kshatriya. — Warren^t  Kala  Sanhita ;  TocTs 
RajaMthanj.  i.  p^  87.    See  Hindu ;  Suryavansa. 

GHAITYA.   Sansk.  From  Chit,  a  funeral  pie, 
a  heapL     Any  sacred  object  worshipped  by  the 
BoddhistB,  as  a  tree,  an  altar,  a  temple,  as  well  as 
mnj  monument  raised  on  the  site  of  a  funeral  pile, 
as  a  mound  or  pillar ;  and  is  probably  applicable 
both  to  the  Buddhist  chodten,  or  offering  to  the 
deity,  and  the  dungten,  a  bone  or  relic  receptacle, 
bat  is  used  by  the  Jains  and  Buddhists  to  indi- 
cate a  temjde  containing  a  chaitya.     In  Nepal 
and  Tibet,  and  in  Buddhist  Sanskrit  literature, 
the  word  is  applied  to  the  model  of  a  stupa  placed 
in  the  temples,  and  to  which  the  term  dhagoba  has 
been  applied.      These  chaityas  or  dhagobas  are 
BXk  essential  feature  of  chapels  or  temples  con- 
structed solely  for  purposes  of  worship,  and  to 
'srhseh  the  term  chaatya  caves  has  been  proposed 


to  be  applied.  The  later  forms  have  a  pradakshana, 
or  passage  for  circumambulation.  The  stupa  or 
chaitya  of  Indian  Buddhism  are  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  subsequent  to  the  cave  temples  and 
viharas  or  monasteries.  The  chaitya  of  tne  Bud- 
dhists is  the  ch'hatra  of  the  Brahmans.  One  chaitya 
at  Sanohi  is  structural,  but  all  the  others  known, 
in  number  20  or  30,  are  cut  in  the  rock.  Seem- 
ingly the  aisle  which  surrounded  the  apse  could 
be  lighted  from  the  exterior.  The  ancient  stupa 
were  originally  meant  as  receptacles  of  either  tne 
Buddhas,  or  the  Bodhisattwas  and  the  kings  who 
encouraged  the  propagation  of  the  Buddhist  faith. 
The  chodten  or  chorten  of  Tibet  ace  similar  to  the 
stupa.  They  consist  of  a  cylindrical  vase,  and 
have  a  cupola  over  them.  They  serve  as  relic 
repositories,  remains  of  revered  lamas,  sacred 
writings.  But  they  are  principally  offering  recep- 
tacles, and  no  Tibetan  passes  by  without  deposit- 
ing Eome  offering  or  oblatbn. — Hardy's  Eastern 
Monachism^  p.  ^ ;  Cunningham's  Bhilsa  lopes ;  * 
Ferg,  and  Burg.  Cave  Temples  of  India. 

CHAJ.    Hind.    A  winnowing  basket. 

CHAJJAN,  a  fibre  recently  come  into  use  at 
Lahore,  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  other 
fibres.  It  can  be  purchased  in  Lahore  at  from 
£8  to  £10  a  ton. 

CHAK,  a  portion  of  land  divided  off,  an 
arrondissement. 

CHAK  of  Sutlej,  Hordeum  hexastichon. 

CHAK.  Beno.  Chowk,  Hind.  A  market-place 
or  square. 

CHAK  ot*  Jag,  Bhot  occupants  of  the  central 
part  of  northern  Tibet.  Mr.  Hodgson  supposed 
them  a  mixed  people,  engaged  in  predatoiy  pur- 
suits. 

CHAK,  a  circle  or  marked-off  plot ;  a  wheel  of 
a  cart ;  any  wheel ;  a  potter*s  wheeL 

CHAK  or  Chnk.  Hum.  An  extract,  very 
sour,  eaten  in  Ajniir  to  give  appetite  and  pro- 
mote digestion.  It  is  probably  the  extract  of 
chuka  or  sorreL  One  tola  is  sold  for  one  anna. — 
Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  182. 

CHAKAN,  also  Cbakan  tubunna. .  Bekg.  Celtis 
orientalis. 

CHAKAR.  HiKD.  A  servant;  hence  Chakari, 
service ;  generally,  however,  duplicated,  as  noukri 
ohakri. — Elliot,  Chakaran,  in  Bengal,  land  set 
apart  to  provide  funds  for  the  village  office-bearers. 

CHAkH.  Cis-Scjtlrj.  A  pan  for  receiving 
sugar-cane  juice  when  boiled. 

CHAKIYARA,  in  Makbar,  a  dass  of  out- caste 
Brahmans. — Wilson. 

CHAKKAN,  also  Chakkak.  Hind.  An  oU- 
press. 

CHAKKL    Hind.    AsmaUmiU. 

CHAKKILI.  Tam.,  Mal.  A  currier,  a  tanner ; 
shoemaker,  the  village  shoemaker,  known  to 
Europeans  as  a  chuckler.  The  Chakkili  is  one  of 
the  non- Aryan  races  of  India. —  Wilson, 

CHAKLA.  Beno.,  Hind.  A  hirge  division 
of  a  country,  comprehending  several  parganas. 
Shah  Jahan,  about  a.d.  1772,  divided  Bengal  into 
13  chakla.  The  chakladar  is  the  superintendent 
of  a  province. 

CHAKLA.  Hind.  A  stone  slab  for  grinding 
on ;  also  a  pastry  roller  and  board. 

CHAKMAK.  Hind.  Flint.  In  Tamil,  chaki- 
muki  kallu. 

CHAKOLTI.  Hind.  ?  A  light,  pale,  yellow- 
coloured    wood,    not  strong.      Plentiful  in  the 
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CHAKOOLYA. 


CHALAVADI. 


Santal  joDgles  from  Kanibahal  to  Nonihaut  for 
35  miles.  Fumitare,  tables,  palkis,  Venetians, 
and  doors  are  made  from  wis  wood. — Cal, 
Engineer's  Journal^  July  1860. 

CHAKOOLYA.  Benq.    Hemionitis  cordifolia. 

CHAKOONDA.    Beno.    Cassia  tora. 

CHAKOON  SEEDS,  seeds  of  Coidia  myza. 
An  ointment  prepared  from  them  is  an  exoeUent 
application  for  ringworm. 

CHAKOR  or  Atash  khor.  Himd.,  Pbrs.  The 
Cacabis  chokor  of  Jerdon.  The  birds  are  fabled 
by  the  natives  to  be  enamoured  of  the  moon,,  and 
at  fall  moon  to  eat  fire.  The  two  Persian  words 
mean  fire-eater.  The  chakor  is  an  extremely  com- 
mon bird  in  all  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus, 
and  throughout  Tibet  In  winter,  when  the  hills 
are  covered  with  snow,  they  are  to  be  found  in 
great  numbers  dose  to  the  rivers,  even  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  villages;  in 
general,  when  approached,  th^  lie  dose  among 
the  crevices  of  the  stones,  ut,  Thomson  was 
invited  by  the  thannadar  of  Iskardo  to  be  present 
at  a  hunting  party  which  he  had  arradged  for  the 
capture  of  Uie  chakor,  by  surrounding  a  spot  of 
ground  in  which  these  birds  are  numerous  with  a 
ring  of  men,  who,  approaching  from  all  directions, 
gradually  form  a  dense  circle  of  perhaps  a  hundred 
yards  in  diameter.  When  the  partridges  are  dis- 
turbed by  a  horseman  in  this  enclosure,  they  can 
only  fly  towards  the  living  wall  by  which  tiiey  are 
surrounded.  Loud  shouts  and  the  beating  of 
drums  and  waving  of  caps  and  cloaks  turn  Uiem 
back,  and  they  are  driven  from  side  to  side,  till  at 
last,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  stupid  from  the 
noise  and  confusion,  they  sink  to  the  around  and 
allow  themselves  to  be  caught  by  hand.  The 
scene  was  a  very  striking  one.  The  spot  selected 
was  a  deep  dell,  full  of  rocks,  but  without  trees. 
The  sport,  however,  did  not  seem  so  successful  as 
usual,  six  or  eight  birds  only  being  captured. 
^-Thomson's  Travels  in  Western  Himalayay  p.  2. 

CHAKOR  SIJRK  and  Chakor  kandla.  Himd. 
Kinds  of  imported  iron. 

CHAKOTS,  also  Chakotra.  HoiD.  Citrus 
decumana,  Xtnn.,  the  shaddock  or  pumella 

CHAKOWAR,  also  Jangli-powar.  Hind. 
Cassia  obtusifolia. 

CHAKRA.  Hind.  The  discus  of  the  god 
Vishnu,  resembling  a  wheel  or  quoit ;  a  sort  of 
missile  weapon,  willed  round  the  middle  finger, 
and  used  as  a  weapon  of  war.  The  chakra,  in 
Hinduism,  is  mythologically  described  as  a  cir- 
cular mass  of  fire,  darting  flame  in  all  directions, 
which,  thrown  by  the  go£,  slays  the  wicked,  and 
then  returns  to  the  hand  from  which  it  issued. 
The  Sikh  Akali  used  to  have  several  of  them  on 
their  conical  cans.  They  fly  with  great  rapidity, 
and  strike  hard,  but  with  most  uncertain  aim. 
They  are  expensive,  and  are  almost  useless  weapons. 
See  Hindu ;  Kasambi ;  Namam ;  Siva ;  Viahnu. 

CHAKRAf  in  Buddhism,  is  the  emblem  of  the 
Buddhist  law. 

CHAKRA,  or  district  of  Kuru-Kshetra,  is  also 
called  Dharm-Kshetra,  or  the  *holy  land,* 
which  is  Hiwen  Thsang's  *  champ  du  oonheur.' 
In  his  time  the  circle  of  pilgrimage  was  limited  to 
200  li,  equivalent  to  20  kos. — Cunningham's 
India,  p.  882. 

CHAKRA.  Hind.  A  small  coin;  a  country 
cart,  a  hackery. 

CHAKRA-KELI    ARITI    or   AritieL     Tel. 
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M usa  paradisiaca,  L, ;  a  small  delicate  kind  of 
plantauL  Perhaps  Chakra  should  be  read  Sak- ' 
Kara,  *  sweet.' 

CHAKRAM.  Sansk.  AwheeL  ItisnowBaoed 
to  Vishnu.  Cha^rankam,  a  brass  stamp;  the 
discus  of  Vishnu  stamped  hot  on  his  followen' 
arm.  Chakrastambha,  a  pillar  supporting  a 
chakra. 

CHAKRA  VAKA.  Sansk.  Ruddy  goott; 
the  birds  are  supposed  to  be  separated  thioogh 
the  night    See  Chakwa ;  Casarca  rutila. 

CHAKRA VARTA.  Sansk.  A  panmoimt 
sovereign,  an  emperor.  Literallv,  one  on  whom 
the  discus  of  Vishnu  abides.  A  few  sovereigiis  in 
ancient  times  laid  claim  to  this  title,  bat  it  is 
now  heard  of  only  as  the  tribal  name  of  a  Btah- 
man  family  in  Bengal,  under  the  altered  foim  of 
Chuckerbuttv.  In  Buddhism  it  means  a  oniTenal 
emperor,  endowed  with  supernatural  powen ;  but 
it  was  in  use  long  pricur  to  the  advancemeat  of 
Buddhism.  The  Empress  Victoria  is  a  Ghakra- 
varti. — Hardy's  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  435. 

CHAKRAVARTI  KURA.  Tel.  Chenopo- 
dium  album,  Linn,  The  words  mean  *  emperor 
vegetable.*    Sansk.  qrn.  Vastuka. 

CHAKRL  Ben.  Chakrikudu,  Teu  AnoilmsD. 

CHAKTL  Hind.  A  disc  or  flat  areolar  piece 
of  steel,  also  a  disc  of  leather  used  on  the  axle* 
boxes  of  carriage  wheels. 

CHAKWAEN,  a  smaU  dass  of  Rajputs  m 
Ghazipur. — Wilson, 

CHAKWAND.  Hind.  A  weed  which  ;;rovs 
common  in  mango  groves  in  the  N.W.  Provmces, 
and  used  as  a  pot  herb. 

CHAL.  Hind.  Manners,  customs,  commonly 
duplicated  into  Chal  Chain,  or  use  and  wont. 
The  chal  of  the  Hindu,  like  the  mores  of  the 
Romans,  or  oostumi  of  modem  Italy,  is  significMtt 
alike  of  the  mental  and  external  habit.  In  the 
moral  point  of  view,  it  is  tiie  path  chalked  out  for 
him  by  the  sages  of  antiquity ;  in  the  personal,  it 
is  that  which  custom  has  rendered  immutable. 
Kya  boora  chal  chalta,^In  what  a  bad  path  doei 
he  march!  says  the  moralist.  Bw,  I^da,  cbal 
chora, — He  abandoned  the  usages  c/ his  anoeskon, 
says  the  stickler  for  custom.  Nek-chal,  good, 
and  bad-chal,  bad  habita.— TbcTt  Rajasthan, 

CHALA.    Hind.    Cioer  arietinom. 

CHALA  CARNA,  written  Chila  cinia.  Hub 
Hindu  astronomical  term  means  the  true  distanee 
of  a  planet  from  the  earth,  in  contradistinction  to 
its  mean  distance,  or  the  radius  ol  the  Cacsha  or 
deferent.    See  Carna. 

CHALAI  of  Kaghan,  Juniperoa  exoelsa;  J. 
arborea,  pencil  cedar.    See  CharaL 

CHALAN.  Hind.  A  permit,  any  inv<Mce;  a 
pass,  a  list    Chalaoni,  current  coin. — EUu^ 

CHALAN  BIL,  a  large  marsh  in  iheBajshsM 
district  of  Bengal,  about  21  mile«  long  and  10 
miles  broad.  It  is  said  to  give  rise  tooutbreab 
of  cholera.— /rnn.  Gaz, 

CHALAPACHCAHL  Tel.  Indigof era  ennaa* 
phylla,  L, 

CHALAR  Hind.  The  Perrian  wheel  of  i 
common  well  transferred  to  the  bank  of  a  canil^! 
margin  of  ajhil,  or  high  bank  of  a  river. 

CHALAVADL  Kaen.  A  k>w  caste  of  & 
India;  also  in  Mysore,  the  servant  ol  a  limai 
merchant,  carrying  a  large  ladle  with  ehain  aal 
bell  on  his  shouklers.  In  Telingana,  a  Sudra  whi 
goes  from  house  to  house  to  give  notice  of  adeatk 


CHALAVA  MIRIALU. 


CHALD^A. 


CHAI^VA  MIRIALU.    Tel.    Cabebs. 

CHALCEDONY,  a  quarteoee  mineral  foand  at 
Gtmbay  and  in  many  parte  of  IndiiL 

CHAL-CHAHRA.  Hind.  Parmelia  Kamtscha. 
fUis,  and  other  species  of  lichens. 

CHALCOPHAPS  INDICUS.  L.  Called  by 
the  Sinffhalese  Neela  oobeya.  A  bud  of  Ceylon, 
8trikin|rTjr  elegant  both  in  shape  and  ooloiv ;  has 
a  pleasmg  note. 

CflALD^A  is  derived  by  Pooockefrom  Kula,  a 
tribe,  and  Deva,  a  god  or  Brahman.  Professor 
Rawlinson  indicates  Chaldaea  as  a  part  of  the 
great  Mesopotamia  plain,  bordering  the  Persian 
Gulf  OQ  the  soath,  with  Arabia  on  its  west,  and 
the  limit  between  Lower  and  Upper  Mesopotamia 
OD  the  north.  Chaldsa  seems  to  have  been  divided 
into  a  northem  portion,  from  Hit  to  Babylon,  and 
a  loathem  portion,  from  Niffer  to  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Id  each  of  these  there  seems 
to  bare  been  a  tetrarchy,  viz.  Babel,  Erech, 
Aoead,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Sbinar  (Genesis 
X.  10),  and  Hnr  or  Hnrok,  Nipur,  and  Larsa  or 
Larancha,  which  seem  to  be  the  scriptural  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  Erech,  Calneh,  and  Ellaaar.  The 
Borthem  tetnrdiy  was  Babel  or  Babylon,  Bor- 
ampa,  Gatha,  and  Sippata,  the  last  the  Sephanraim 
of  Soiptnre.  The  discoYery  bv  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
finson  of  the  Eponym  Canon  of  Nineveh  was  the 

eariy  port  of  the  8th  century  B.C.  until  the  middle 
of  the  7th,  on  a  firm  and  accurate  basis.  The 
recovery  of  the  state  records  from  the  treasury 
of  Babylon,  in  1875,  by  the  discovery  of  the  series 
cf  mscriptions  known  as  the  Egibi  tablete,  gave  a 
clear  gnide  for  the  chronologi(^  arrangement  of 
the  rakn  of  Babylon,  from  the  accession  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  B.C.  605  until  the  reign  of 
Daixoa  Hystaspes.  The  gap  in  the  chain  of 
chronological  documents  from  B.O.  640  until  the 
rise  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  has  been  filled  up 
by  the  discovery,  in  the  treasury  at  Sippara,  of  a 
series  of  contracts  and  fiscal  documents  dated  in 
the  reigns  of  Samassumokin  and  Kindalann, 
Chaldean  kings,  whose  reigns  are  to  be  identified 
with  those  of  Saosduchinius  and  Einiladanus  of 
the  Cimon  of  Ptolemy. 

The  first  dynasties  transmitted  by  Berosus,  which 

are  confirmed  by  the  Canon  Inscription,  are  rather 

to  be  regarded  as  marking  epochs  in  national  life 

and  development  than  royiu  lines.     The  ante- 

dilurian  period  was  the  great  mythic  age.    It  was, 

in  fact,  tiie  reign  of  the  gods,  similar  to  the  first 

of  the  dynasties  of  the  Egyptian  empire ;  and  it 

iraa  regarded  as  the  dawn -age  of  Chaldoean  social 

and  nligions  life,  and  each  caste  in  Babylonian 

aKKtety  placed  its  mythic  founder  in  this  period 

before  the  flood.    Separated  from  this  dynasty  by 

Ibe  '  waters  of  the  Deluge,*  was  the  second  period 

in  Chaldaean  history — ^the  heroic  age,  the  period  of 

tJae  ethnic  myths.  Cbaldsaan  history  proper  begins 

-with  the  Median  conquest,  an  event  which,  guided 

bjr  the  Canon  Inscription,  cannot  be  placed  earlier 

t&bJk  the  20th  century  before  the  Cfhristian  era ; 

t>ot  long  prior  to  this,  dvilisation  bad  made  great 

psOgreaa  in  the  citv  kingdoms  of  Cbald^a.    In 

«lae  manihhind  of  Chaldiea,  the  region  called  in 

ebe  Delude  legend,  the  *•  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 

ri'vem,*  the  most  ancient  traditions  of  Chaldsan 

civilisation  were  located.    The  dwelling  of  the 

trwoalated  Xisuthrus  was  there;  and  from  the 

itijarea  of  the  Persian  Gulf  rose  the  Annedotus 


Cannes,  the  ChaldsBan  Dagon,  who  first  instructed 
men  in  the  elements  of  civilisation,  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  art,  science,  and  letters,  and  laid  the 
germs  of  the  civilisation  whidi  in  after  time  bore 
sudi  rich  fruit  in  the  schools  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh.  This  district,  the  cradle  of  western 
Asiatic  culture,  was  the  seat  of  three  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  the  Chaldean  empire.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Shat-el-Hie, 
which  leaves  the  Tigris  at  Kut  Amareh,  and  eutera 
the  Euphrates  near  Gommerek,  after  a  winding 
south-westerly  course  through  marshes  of  the 
Aiadj  district,  are  to  be  found,  on  the  north  bank, 
the  mounds  of  Warka  and  Niffer,  which  mark  the 
sites  of  the  ruins  of  Erech  and  Kalneh,  cities  of 
Nimrud ;  and  M.  de  Sarzec  brought  to  light  the 
ruins  of  another  city  contemporaneous  with  the 
cities  of  the  migh^  hunter's  kingdom.  On  the 
west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  Tel  Mughier  and 
at  Bata,  are  the  ruins  of  cities  closely  connected 
with  Semitic  and  Biblical  traditions,  the  former 
being  the  site  of  Ur,  the  birthplace  of  Abraham, 
while  Chaldsean  tradition  locates  the  ^garden  of 
Eden,'  with  its  sacred  tree,  in  the  city  of  Eridhn, 
whose  position  corresponds  with  the  modem  town 
of  Rata.  Therefore  both  tradition  and  the  historic 
records  of  Cbaldsea  point  to  this  region  of  southern 
Chaldaea,  the  Sumir  of  the  inscriptions,  the  Shinar 
of  the  Bible,  as  the  cradle  of  the  learning  and 
wisdom  of  Chaldna. 

The  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  and  Assnr  Bani- 
pal  and  the  lines  of  sculptured  bas-reliefs  show 
that  these  marshlands  were  the  dwelling  •  places 
of  a  race  distinct  from  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians, and  who  bore  many  traces  of  being  relics 
of  the  aboriginal  population.  During  the  explora- 
tions of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  Mr.  Loftus  in 
these  regions,  some  few  inscriptions  and  bronze 
implements  were  obtained  from  a  mound  called 
Tel  Ho,  on  the  Shat-el-Hie,  near  to  the  marshy 
shores  of  the  Wasut  lake  or  pool  By  his  exploni- 
tion  in  this  mound,  M.  de  Sarzec  has  brought  to 
light  the  ruins  of  an  important  edifice,  either  a 
palace  or  temple,  which  dates  from  the  earliest 
days  of  Chaldsean  monumental  history,  and  whose 
builder  was  contemporary  with  likbagas  or  Urukh, 
the  Orchamus  of  the  dassics,  the  builder-king  of 
Ur.  In  the  ruins  of  this  edifice  were  discovered 
numerous  valuable  monuments,  statues  of  priests 
and  kings,  cut  out  of  hard  porf^yry,  granite,  and 
diorite,  while  there  were  numerous  otbexs  in  terra 
cotta  and  marble,  as  well  as  some  valuable  speci- 
mens of  the  primitive  bronze  -  founder's  work. 
This  ancient  city  is  SerguUa,  a  name  which  means 
the  *  dty  of  the  great  light ;  *  and  it  was  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  Chaldean  fire-woTship.  So 
impenetrable  are  the  marshes  of  the  Afidj,  and  so 
little  subject  to  external  influence,  that  the  name 
which  more  than  40  centuries  ago  denoted  the 
Chaldsean  Pyropolis,  is  still  extant  in  the  Arabi- 
dsed  form  of  Zerghul,  as  the  local  name  of  the 
region  in  which  Tel  Ho  is  situate.  From  the 
monuments  we  are  able  to  trace  two  types  of 
people,  whose  features  are  transmitted  to  us  witii 
extreme  fidelity  by  the  primitive  sculptors.  The 
first  is  a  beardless  type,  with  a  head,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  statue,  of  a  braohycephaUo 
type,  but  with  distinctly  orthognathous  features, 
and  therefore  with  no  tendency  to  the  African 
Negro  type.'  The  features,  as  judged  from  the 
fin9y*carved  head  discovered  by  M.  de  Sarzec, 
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are  distinctly  of  the  Mongobid  type,  and  of  the 
Ugro-Finnic  branch.  This  first  type,  again,  bears 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Elamite  and 
Sassanian  people  as  figured  on  the  scnlptnres 
from  NineTeh ;  and  this  ethnic  similarity  reoeiyes 
additional  snpport  from  the  philological  agree- 
ment which  is  found  to  exist  between  the  langoage 
of  these  inscriptions  and  those  of  the  Turanian 
tribes  of  Elam  and  Media.  The  head  found  by 
M.  de  Sarzec  represents  the  figure  as  wearing  a 
close-fitting  cap  bound  round  with  a  decorated 
turban,  a  type  of  head-dress  worn  by  the  Elamites 
in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  and  his  successors,  and 
by  the  Tartar  tribes  of  Central  Asia.  The  second 
type  of  features  presenred  to  us,  is  that  of  a 
bearded  race  with  a  more  Caucasian  type  of 
features,  with  long  straight  hair.  The  type  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  recognise,  but  it  is  certainly 
distinct  from  the  first  or  from  the  Semitic 
Assyrian. 

Tlias,  in  the  very  earliest  dawn  of  Chaldeean 
history,  we  find  people  of  a  distinctly  Mongoloid 
or  Turanian  type  m  the  oldest  cities  of  the  empire, 
with  inscriptions  written  in  an  agglutinative 
dialect,  and  in  a  script  bearing,  as  M.  Terrien  de 
la  Couperie  has  shown,  a  curioas  resemblance  in 
its  commonest  ideographs  to  the  script  first  pro- 
pagated by  the  Hundred  Families  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  An  ingenious  attempt  has  recently  been 
made  to  assiflm  a  Chaldnan  origin  to  Chinese. 
In  1842,  M.  rauthier  attempted  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  Egyptian  and  Chinese  system  of 
figure- writing. 

The  discovery  of  bronse  figures  and  implements 
in  the  excavations,  the  former  bearing  inscrip- 
tions of  Qudea  and  of  other  early  primitive  kings, 
show  that  at  a  very  early  period  metallurgy  had 
reached  a  considerably  advanced  stage  among 
the  settlers  in  these  low,  marshy  regions.  The 
city  of  Sergulla  was,  as  the  great  fi^-city,  also 
the  earliest  seat  of  the  workers  in  metals,  who 
from  this  primitive  centre  supplied  the  surround- 
ing cities  with  weapons  or  statues  for  their  temples 
and  shrines. 

The  elaborate  network  of  canals  which  thread 
the  plains,  rendered  the  internal  conmiunioation 
of  Chaldsea  of  a  highly  perfect  character.  On  the 
banks  of  these  ancient  canals  we  find  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  the  empire ;  and  the  flow  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  which  made  Babylonia  the 
chief  of  merchant-land,  was  greatly  stimulated  by 
this  excellent  system  of  trade  intercourse.  The 
Shat-el-Hie,  through  which  the  fleet  of  Sen- 
nacherib was  navigated  in  its  expedition  against 
the  tribes  on  the  ^ores  of  the  Persian  0ulf ,  was 
the  grand  junction  canal  of  Southern  Chaldsea ; 
while  the  i  ussifieh  canal,  which  crosses  the  upper 
plain  of  Chaldsea  some  20  miles  below  Baghciad, 
was  the  chief  artery  of  Upper  Chaldeoa  or  the  pro- 
vince of  Akkad.  The  mound  of  Abu  Hubba 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Sippara,  the 
Chaldean  Heliopolis,  one  of  the  dual  cities  of 
Sepharvaim.  Bit  Farra,  the  chief  fane  of  the  sun- 
god  in  Sippara,  was  not  only  the  dwellinff-place 
of  the  patron  deity  of  the  city,  but  was  aLo  the 
chief  law  court  and  chancery  of  the  district,  and 
the  centre  to  which  flowed  all  the  commercial 
and  fiscal  transactions  of  the  province  (d  Akkad, 
or  Northern  Chaldssa.  The  excavators  at  Abu 
Hubba  penetrated  into  the  Bit  Nizirti,  or  treasury 
of  the  temple,  and  within  it  were  found  stored 


over  ten  thousand  inscribed  tablets  njlating  to 
the  commercial  and  fiscal  life  of  Babylonia.  The 
bronze  figures  of  priests  in  the  British  MtueniD, 
and  the  statue  of  the  mother  goddess,  bearing 
an  inscribed  legend  of  Kurdurmabug,  are  both 
example  of  the  founders'  art  and  product  of  the 
foives  of  ZergfauL 

Astronomy  seems  to  have  originated  with  them. 
They  invented  and  employed  a  saros,  orrestitatio& 
period  of  18^  years.     They  latterly  dioae  &e 
heavenly  bodies  as  types  of  the  divine  attribotea, 
and  in  later  times  made  them  objects  of  adon^ 
tion,  particularly  revering  planets.     They  were 
acquamted  with  the  precession  of  t^e  eqainozea, 
making  use   of  a  tropical   vear   of  865  days 
5  hours  49  minutes  11  seconds  (only  25  seoonda 
too  great]|,  and  a  sidereal  year  of  653  daya  6  boon 
and  11  minutes.    They  knew  the  art  of  falling. 
By  the  saros  period  they  were  able  to  ealcalate 
and  predict  lunar  eclipses,  and  the  days  on  which 
the  8un*s  eclipses  might  be  expected.    This  period 
is  still  used  by  astronomers.    The  great  centre  of 
Chaldean  matbematic  learning   was  the  dty  oi 
Larsa,.from  the  library  of  whidi  came  the  tahLoB 
of  square  and  cube  roots.    It  is  therefore  very 
interesting  to  find  upon  some  of  the  tablets  irom 
this  ancient  city,  rudely-drawn  plans  or  geometrical 
figures.    These  tablets  seem  to  point  to  a  school 
of  geometry  as  in  existence  in  this  ancient  seat  oi 
ChaldsBan    learning.     There  are  already  in  the 
British  Museum  fragments  of  tablets  wmeh  have 
come  from  Babylon,  Cali^,  and  Nineveh,  which 
show  that  divination  by  geometrical  figures  was 
in  use  among  the  primitive  magidans  of  Chaldsa. 

The  first  metrical  weight  was  determined  by  the 
Euphrates ;  for  the  Babylonian  talent,  which  they 
originated  with  the  minse  and  shekel,  corresponded 
exactly  with  a  Babylonian  cubic  foot  of  water  at 
the  mean  temperature  of  that  country.  The 
talent,  minse,  and  shekd  became  the  monetary 
standard  of  Western  Asia.  They  divided  the 
circle  into  360  degrees,  and  these  again  into  60 
fractions.  Their  fibres  reached  to  a  hundred ;  yet 
they  also  had  special  signs  for  60,  or  a  bosbob,  aa 
well  as  for  the  saros  or  square  of  the  bosbob,  and 
they  invented  the  positional  value  of  figures. 

In  the  Chaldsean  mythology — 

n  or  Bfr— Ba  Ib  Chaldee,  II  ia  Semitic ;  from  II  ia  B, 

Elohim,  AUah— is  Ood. 
Ana,  God,  the  Supreme. 
Anata,  the  female  of  Ana,  the  power  of  Ana. 
Beltis,  wife  of  Bel  Nimmd,  in  Chaldee  caSM  ab 

Mulita  or  Enutea.     In  Assyria  she  was  caDad 

Bflta  or  Bilta  Nipmta,  and  Bit  Ana. 
Hoa  or  Hea,  god  of  life,  the  third  deity  of  the  triad 

He  is  god  of  knowledge,  the  \dnsc  of  rivers,  sad 

came  from  the  sea  to  teach  the  Ba^Ionianiw    ffi 

emblems  are  a  wedge,  a  serpent. 
Div  Kina,  wife  of  Hoa. 
Sin  or  Hnrki,  the  first  god  of  the  seoond  triad  in  tin 

moon  deity. 
San  or  Sansi,  the  smi-god;  in  Semitio Shamns;  sh 

probably  Parra,  perhaps thePhraorPiraofthi 
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Ai,  Gulfi^  or  Ananit.  the  female  power  of  San.  Shi 
presides  over  life  and  over  feeondity.  Ha 
emblem  was  an  eight  or  a  six  rayed  star. 

Tnl  or  Iva,  the  god  of  the  atmosphere,  is  ibe  Hat^ 
deity  of  the  seoond  triad,  moon,  aim,  and  afctt^ 
sphere — the  rain*giver. 

Bar,  x7in  or  Niaii),  the  fish  god ;  lord  or  masitf ; 
the  analogue  of  Heroales,  His  emblem  the  nafr 
bull. 

Bel  Merodaoh,  the  planet  Jupiter. 

Zir  Banit,  wife  of  Bel  Merodaoh. 
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NeigiU,  tlie  nbnet  Min ;  emblem,  the  man-lion, 
lahtar  or  Nana,  the  planet  Venus,  the  Phconician 

Astarte,  the  Hebrew  Aahtoreth;  in  Babylonia 

ealled  Nana,  leemingly  Nanaaa  of  Maccabees  i. 

13-15,  and  the  Nani  of  the  modem  Syrians. 

She  had  many  appellations. 
Nebo,  the  planet  Meroory. 
Varamit  or  Urmit,  wife  of  Nebo. 

^LamdoR  TimeM,  26th  May  1882 ;  Proctor,  Saturn 
and  its  Sygtem,  London  1865;  Raiclinson;  Bun- 
sen;  Yuk^s  Cathavj  i.  p.  54;  LayarcCs  Nineveh^ 
L  p.  266.     See  Babylonia. 

CHALDEE,  an  Aramaic  dialect,  differing  bat 
dightly  from  the  proper  Syriac.  Esra  iv.  8  to  yi. 
8  and  YiL  12-26 ;  Daniel  ii.  4  to  yii.  28,  and 
Jeremiah  x.  10,  are  written  in  the  so-called 
Chaidee.  There  is  also  a  Ghaldee  gloss  in  Genesis 
zztL  47.  The  Babylonian  language  in  the  time 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  yery  dose  to  Hebrew. 
The  Ghaldee  langnage  may  haye  been  that  of 
Terah;  but  the  possibility  of  the  language  of 
Abraham  remaining  in  its  original  state  during 
ibe  216  years  that  he  and  his  famUy  reside  in 
CanaaD,  and  the  430  years  that  the  Hebrews 
abode  in  Egypt,  and  the  400  years  from  the 
exodus  to  Dayid,  is  untenable. — Layard^  Nineveh, 
L  p  266 ;  liawlinson. 

GHALDEE  or  Kuldi,  a  race  usually  called 
Neetotian  Ghristians,  but  they  do  not  acknow- 
ledge the  correctness  of  the  designation.  Matran 
Hannft,  the  Syrian  patriardi  at  Mosul,  gaye  Mr. 
Bich  the  names  of  the  following  tribes  of  this 
Mople,  whom  he  called  Nestorian  Christians, — 
The  "nyari,  Tkoob,  Jelooi,  Liweeni,  Beerwaree, 
Nerooi  There  are  both  Mahomedans  and  Ghris- 
tiaiis  of  the  Nerooi  and  Beerwaree  tribes;  the 
others  are  all  Nestorians.  There  are  four  yillages 
of  Nestorians  near  Amadia,  called  Gheranmoosi, 
who  wear  felt  hats.  The  Tiyari  are  an  indepen- 
dent Ghristian  tribe  of  the  Ghaldee  people,  who 
are  much  dreaded  by  all  the  Mahomedans.  These 
C%rirtian  tribes  are  geogranhicadly  within  the 
Umits  iA  the  territory  of  HakkarL — Rich's  Kur- 
distant  i.  p.  156. 

CHALI.    Hind.    Amphicome  argnta. 

GHALIA.  Singh.  A  race  in  Geylon  who 
caltiyated  the  cinnamon  tree;  Peelers.  This 
iarm  the  majority  of  the  rural  population 
'  GaUe  in  Geylon.  They  came  origmaily  from 
the  coflBt  of  India  as  weayers  or  embroiderers. — 
Temnant. 

GHALIGIDES,  a  family  of  lizards,  which,  like 
the  Mps-Hzards,  are  yery  long  and  serpent-like. 
There  is  a  i^cies  with  fiye  toes  in  the  East  Indies, 
the  Laoerta  sens  of  linnnus. — Eng.  Cyc.  p.  921. 

GHALIS-SATUN.  Hind.  Literally  forty 
pillan ;  a  payilion  built  by  Akbar,  attached  to  the 
pedace  at  Allahabad.    See  GhahL 

CHALITA.    Hind.    DiUenia  speciosa. 

CHALK.    Garbonate  of  lime. 


Sfn-mbyai,   .  . 

7»-bew,     .  . 

ja.wa-fai, .    .  . 

3P<ab-ta-fen«  .  • 
ViUuti  chuma, 

Craie. .    .    .  . 

Krcide.    .    .  . 


Arab. 

BUBM. 

Chik. 


Due. 

Fb. 

Okb. 

Ouj. 

HnrD. 

OwtSy     •    •    •    •        It. 

This  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  Dhone  taluk  of 
Kimool,  but  it  is  generally  imported  from  Eng- 
When  prepared  it  is  called  whitiDg.    Other 


Capnr  engriB, 
Oif-i-«afid,  . 
Oieda,     .    . 

Dm-io-phang, 
Batta-hunu,. 
Qreda,     .    . 
Sima  chunambo, 
Simasimnam,  • 


Malat. 
.  Pkbs. 

.    POBT. 

.    Rub. 

.     SlAX. 
.  SiNOH. 

Bp. 
.  Tam. 
.     Tsl. 


preparations  are  used  in  the  arts  and  in  medicine. 
Black  chalk,  used  in  the  arts,  is  a  dark-coloured 
day. — Royle;  Faulkner;  Ainslie;  Smith. 

GHAL  KUMRA.    Hind.    Benincasa  oerifera. 

GHALLA.    Hind.    A  thumb  ring,  and  a  great 


toe  ring. 
GHALLA  GADDA. 


Tel. 


Asparagus  adsoen- 
RoxK;  A.  racemoBus.  Ghalla  Gummudu, 
Gmeiina  paryifolia.  Ghalla  means  butter-milk. 
Ghuming-sticks  are  made  from  this  shrub. 

GHALLAMBRAM,  a  town  in  the  South  Arcot 
district  of  Madras,  famed  for  its  pagodas. 

GHALLA  MUNTA.  Tel.  Fluggea  leuco- 
pyrus,  WilUL 

GHALM-GHL  Hind.  A  wash-hand  brass 
basin. 

GHALO-DHONA.    Uria.    Erythrina  Jndica. 

GHALODRA.    Hind.    Eleusine  coracana. 

GHALON.    Hind.    Populus  ciliata. 

GHALUKYA,  also  oUled  Salunki,  a  race 
known  as  one  of  the  four  tribes  of  Agnicula 
Rajputs,  the  other  three  being  the  Ghauhan,  the 
Pramara,  and  the  Porihara.  The  Ghalnkya  claim 
to  haye  been  princes  of  Sooru  on  the  Granges, 
They  are  diyided  into  sixteen  branches,  yiz. : 

Bhagela. — Baja  of  Baghelcund  (capital  Bandug^h), 
Raos  of  Pitapar,  Theraud,  and  Adaluj,  etc. 

Birinira. — ^Rao  of  Lnnawara. 

Behihu— Kolianpiur  in  Mewar,  styled  Rao,  but 
■orving  the  chief  of  Soltunbra. 

Bhurta  and  the  Kalaoha.— In  Bam,  Tekra,  and 
Ohahir,  in  Jeysolmir. 

Langaha. — Mahomedani  aboat  Multan. 

Togm. — ^Mahomedans  on  the  Punjnud. 

Bnkii. — ^Mahomedans  on  the  Panjnud. 

Surki.— In  Dekhan. 

Sirwureah. — Giraar  in  Saoraahtra. 

Raoka.>-Thoda  in  Jeypore. 

Ranikia.— Daiaoori  in  Mewar. 

Khamra. — ^Allote  and  Jawnra  in  Malwa. 

Tantia.— Obandbhnr ;  Sakunbari. 

Afanetcha. — No  land. 

Knlamor. — Qujerat. 

The  Ghalukya  once  held  sway  in  Gujerat, 
Kandeah,  KaJiani,  and  Warangal. 

This  is  the  oldest  ruling  race  of  which  we  find 
satisfactory  mention  made  m  the  records  of  the 
Dekhan.  The  inscriptions  collected  by  Sir  W.  Elliot 
relate  to  four  dynasties  of  princes,  reigning  oyer 
the  greater  portion  of  that  part  of  India  now 
denominated  the  Dakshina  or  Dekhan,  bat  at 
that  time  Kuntala-desa. 

The  Pallaya  were  the  doDQinant  race  in  the 
Dekhan  preyious  to  the  arriyal  of  the  Ghalukya. 
In  the  reign  of  Trilochana  Pallaya,  an  inyading 
army,  headed  by  Jaya  Sinha,  sumamed  Yijaya- 
ditya,  of  the  Ghalukya  Kula,  crossed  theNerbadda, 
but  faUed  to  secure  a  permanent  footing,  and  he 
seems  to  haye  been  killed.  His  queen  gaye  birth 
to  a  posthumous  scm,  in  the  house  of  a  Brahman 
named  Vishnu  Somayaji.  The  son  was  called 
Raja  Sinha,  but  afterwards  assumed  the  royal 
titles  of  Rana  Raga  and  Vishnu  Vard'bana.  He 
successfully  renewed  the  contest  with  the  Pallaya, 
and  married  a  princess  of  that  race.  A  copper 
sasanam  of  his  son  and  successor  Pnlakesi,  b<Mkring 
date  S.S.  411  or  a.d.  489,  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
From  Raja  Sinha^s  first  conquest,  the  whole 
period  of  their  rule  would  be  about  seyen  centuries. 
Kaja  Sinha's  great-grandson,  Kirtti  Varma,  had 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  ruled  in  Kalyan,  tiie 
other  in  Telingsna,  after  conquering  Vengipnram, 
the  capital  of  Vengidesam. 
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The  Kulyan  branch  was  sabverted  for  a  time 
in  the  end  of  the  9th  or  beginning  of  the  10th 
century,  and  the  emigrant  prince  or  his  son 
succeeded  by  marriage,  in  a.d.  931,  to  the  throne 
of  Anhalwara  Pattan  in  Gnjerat,  which  his 
descendants  occupied  with  great  glory  until  a.d. 
1145.  Bat  in  a.d.  978  the  dynasty  of  Kalyan 
was  restored  in  the  person  of  Tailapa  Deva,  and 
ruled  with  greater  splendour  than  before,  till  its 
extinction  in  a.d.  1189  by  Bijjala  Dera,  the 
founder  of  the  Kalab^huiia  dynasty. 

The  branch  in  Telingana  fixed  their  capital  at 
Rajamahendri,  the  mc^em  Rajamundry.  They 
appear  to  have  effected  their  entrance  into 
Telingana  Balaghat  by  the  conquest  of  Yengi  in 
the  6  th  century,  and,  after  several  changes,  the 
dominion  nassed  by  marriage  to  Bajendra  Choja, 
then  the  aominant  sovereign  of  Southern  India, 
in  whose  person  the  power  of  the  Chola  dynasty 
reached  its  height.  The  following  were  the  rulers 
of  the  Cbalukya  dynasty  of  Kalyan: — 

Jaya  Sinha  Yijayadi^  r.         which   had 
Bi^a  Sinha,   Rana   Kaga, 

Yiahnu  Yardhana^ 
Vilavaditya  n. 
Pnlakesi,  A.D.  4SQ. 
Kiriti  Varma  i. 
Mangalisa. 
Sa^Faaraya  began  to  reign 

Amara. 
Aditya. 

Vikramaditya  I. 
Yinayaditya,  Taddha 

Midla  b»Kan  to  reign  A.D. 

680. 
Yijavaditya  nr.  began  to 

reijB^n  A.D.  695. 
Yikramaditya  il.  began  to 

reign  733. 
Kirtti  Yarma  n. 
Kirtti  Yarma  ill.,  oouain 

of  last.  799. 
Tailapa. 
BhimaBaja. 
^jya  or  Kirtti  Yarma  IT. 


Yifayaditya  TV. 

TallaBhnpann  or  Yikrama- 
ditya lu.,  in  A.D.  973 
restored   the  monarchy, 


some 

time    usurped    by    the 

Batta  Kula.     He  died 

A.D.  997. 
Satasraya  n.,  Irivi  Bhuj- 

anga  beva,  A.D.  997. 
Yikramaditya  ▼•  benn  to 

reign  about  a.d.  leOSf 
Jaya  Sinha  Deva,  JagadSca 

kalla,  about  A.D.  1018? 
Someswara  Deva  i.,  Trailo- 

kya  Malla,  Ahawa  Malla, 

about  A.D.  1040. 
Someswara  Deva  u.,  Bhu- 

neka  Ifalla.  a.d.  1099, 

expelled  by  his  brother. 
Yikramaditya     v.,     Kali 

Yikrama,      Tribhavana 

Malla,  in  A.D.  1076. 
Someswara  Deva  m. ,  Bhu- 

lokaBfalla,A.D.  1127. 
Janideka  Malla,  A.D.  1138. 
Tailapa  Deva  lU.,  Trailoka 

Ma&a,  A.D.  1160. 
Someswara  Deva  iv.,  Tri- 

bhuvanaMalla,A.D.  1182; 

dethroned     by     Bijjala 

Deva  of  the  Elalabhiizia 

line. 


The  style  and  titles  of  the  Cbalukya  of  Kalyani 
were  Cbalukya  Kula,  Manavyasa  Gotra;  Hariti 
putra ;  whose  royal  power  was  the  gift  of  Kau- 
sika,  nourished  by  the  seven  mothers,  worshipping 
Swami  Mahasena ;  having  the  boar  signet  (liuich- 
hana),  the  gift  of  Bhagavan  Narayana. 

Their  insignia  of  royalty  consisted  of  the 

Swet&ta  Patra,  the  white  canopy. 
Sanka,  the  oonch  (chank)  shell. 
Pancha  Maha  Saboa,  the  martial  dram. 
Hala  K^tana,  the  plough  ensign. 
D'hakka,  the  dram. 
Yaraha  lanch'hana,  the  boar  signet. 
Mayura  Piiieh*ha,  the  peacock  fan. 
Knnta,  the  spear  or  maoe. 
Sinhasana,  the  throne. 
Makara  toranam,  the  roval  arch. 
Kanaka-dandami  the  golden  sceptre. 

Their  boar  enmgn  was  the  most  celebrated,  and 
was  the  symbol  invariably  represented  on  their 
money  and  on  their  seals,  sometimes,  in  the  latter, 
accompanied  by  the  conch  shell,  the  drum,  the 
peacock  fan,  or  a  lotus,  an  elephant  goad  (ankus), 
eandehtbra,  a  seat  or  stool,  the  swastika  cross  4^ 
imd  latterly  a  sword.  It  was  from  the  boar  on 
the  Cbalukya  coin  that  the  people  of  the  Penin* 


sula  of  India  give  the  name  'Yaraha^  to  the 
pagoda,  varaha  mudra,  or  boar  stamped. 
Cbalukya  dynasty  of  Rajmahendri : 

17.  Yijayaditya  iv.,  or 
Kandagachita  Vijaja. 

18.  Talapa,  nsniper. 

19.  YikramaditA  v.,  the 
son  of  a  brother  of 
Amma  Baja  L 

20.  Yuddha  Mails. 

21.  BajaBhimaiL 

22.  Amma  Baja  n. 

23.  Dhananiava.  Interreg- 
num of  27  Toaca, 

24.  Kirtti  Yarma,  son  of 
Dhanarnava. 

25.  Yimaladitya,hubro'r. 

26.  Baja  Raja  Narendn. 

27.  Bajendra  Chola. 

28.  Yikrama  Devs  Kolo- 
thinga  Ohola. 
Baja  Baja  Ohoh,  Tioe- 
roy  for  one  year. 
Yira  Deva  Kulothinga 
Ohola,  or  Sratama 
Yishnu  Ysidkaaa, 
viceroy  fn>mA.n.  1079 
to  1185. 


29. 

sa 
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1.  Yishnu  Yardhana  n., 
or  Kubja  Yishnu 
Yardhana;  conquered 
Yengi,  a.d.  605: 

2.  Java  Sinha  I. 

3.  IndraB^a,hi8  brother. 

4.  Yirimu  Yardhana  iiL 

5.  Manga  Yuva  Baja. 

6.  JayaSinhaii.,1 

7.  KokHli,  r  ,     , 
a  Yishnu  Yard  f**~"- 

hana  iv.         ) 
9.  YijayadU^i. 

10.  Yishnu  vardhana  V. 

11.  Narendra  Mriga  Raja. 

12.  Yishnu  Yardhana  vi., 
or  Koli  Yishnu  Yard- 
hana. 

18.  Yijayaditya  n.,  or Quna 
Qunanka  Yijayaditya^ 
conquered  Kalinga. 

14.  GhalukyaBhimal.,h]s 
brother. 

15.  Vna3radityani.,orKol- 
labhiganda  Yijaya. 

16.  Amma  Baja  i. 

The  country  fell  under  the  sway  of  WanmgsL 
The  family  spread  southwards  into  what  is  now 
known  as  Mysore,  where  they  were  afterwards 
the  parent  stem  of  the  Hoisala  Bellala  dynasty  of 
Dirara-samudra.  Thev  seem  to  have  been  of 
the  Jaina  faith,  but  to  have  subsequently  adopted 
the  Yaishnava  and  Saiva  forms  of  Hinduism.  A 
mined  temple  at  Buchropully,  near  Hyderabad, 
and  temples  at  Hammoncondah,  near  Warangal, 
are  in  a  style  of  architecture  followed  during 
Cbalukya  supremacv.    At  Warangal  also  are  four 

?il]ar8,  Kirti-Stambha,  which  were  set  up  by 
'ratupa  Rudra,  who  had  also  erected  the  gceat 
temple  at  Hammoncondah. — Thomas'  Prinfep'i 
Antiquities;  Sir  W.  Elliot,  M.  L,  S.  J.,  1858; 
Elphinstone;  Fergusson^  Architecture^  pp.  389, 7S1; 
Tod's  Rajaslhan.y^,  80-97.    See  Hoisala  BeHals. 

CHALUN  of  Kotgarh.    Populus  ciliata. 

CHALUNTDAR.    Hind.    Iris  Nepalenaas. 

CHALYBEATEa  There  is  no  one  district  in 
which  they  have  been  found  more  froquently  than 
anodier,  unless  the  outer  ranges  of  the  ffimalaya; 
tlie  wells  in  the  Neilgherries  are  said  often  to  havB 
a  trace  of  iron.  None  of  the  Indian  chalybeaUs 
are  thennal ;  and  n<me  of  those  known,  except 
that  at  the  beautiful  spot  Nagconda,  appear  to  be 
strong  ones ;  there  are  many  nndeekonbed  ddJy- 
beates  in  the  Himalayas.  One  at  Ghumba  m^ 
prove  of  value. 

CHAMA.    Tel.    Colocasia  antiqnoram, 

CHAMA,  a  genus  of  the  raoUusca.  C.  albidi, 
C.  asperdla,  C.  echinulata,  C.  gigas,  G.  graphoides, 
C.  grypboides,  an.d  C.  Qnic<miis  occur  in  lodU. 
C.  grypboides  (C.  gi^ptf,  Zinn.)  is  famous  for  ite 
enormous  si se.  Individuals  have  been  known  to 
weigh  above  300  lbs.  The  byssus  by  which  it 
adheres  to  rocks  is  so  tough,  that  in  ordtf  to  pro- 
cure the  shell  it  must  be  cut  with  an  axe.  The 
animal  may  be  eaten,  but  its  fletii  is  vety  tough 
One  of  the  valves  is  sometimes  qsej  sis  4  font  f<x 
baptism  in  the  country  churches  of  .finroiie.  Tbe 
species  are  confined  to  the  warmer  aeaa,  toe  Medi- 
terranean bcdng  the  locality  of  the  lowest  ten- 
perature  where  any  of  them  have  been  hitherto 
found.— J^it^f.  Cyc,  p.  931. 


CHAM^LEO  VULGARIS. 


GHAMAR 


CHAM^LEO  VULGARIS,  the  obameleoD. 


C.  caloAntuty  Mtrrem, 
O.  orui»tin»  ,, 
C.  mberooeus,  „ 
G.  mutabilk,  Meytr. 
C.  dnereus,  Aldrovandus. 


O.  Paririensis,  Laurent, 
G.  ZeyUndioQs,    ,, 
G.  MexioanuA,       „ 
G.  nbra,  Boiy, 
L.  chameleon,  Xt'nn. 


It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  the 
speciea  which  is  most  frequently  taken  to  Eng- 
land. Ch.  bif orcns,  cacullatus,  lateralis,  Paraonii, 
rhinooeratus,  and  verrucoeos  are  natives  of  Mada- 
gsacar,  Fardalis  of  Bourbon,  and  Tiaris  of  the 
Seychelles. — Eng,  Cyc.  p.  937.    See  Ghamdeon. 

GUAMJEROPS,  a  genus  of  Asiatic  palms, 
some  species  of  which  furnish  useful  products. 
G.  ezoeJaa  produces  the  So-e  of  Ghina,  a  brown 
fibre  surrounding  its  trunk,  very  strong,  and 
emjdoyed  by  the  Ghinese  in  many  domestic  pur- 
poses, as  for  bed  bottoms,  and  used  by  all  the 
population  for  ropes  and  cables  for  their  junks ; 
it  grows  in  northern  and  central  Ghina,  and  in 
Japan.  The  hairy  covering  of  this  fan-palm  and 
of  Livistonia  Ghinensis  are  utilized  in  Japan  for 
fixing  lime  plaster  to  buildings.— A/tff//er;  Seeman. 

GH  AMJEROPS  FORTUNEI,  Hooker,  l^ung-lu, 
and  Ping-ln,  Ghinese,  is  a  palm  of  the  south  of 
Ghina,  and  as  far  north  as  Yang-tsze,  growing 
npwanls  of  30  feet  high.  The  fibrous  integument 
is  annually  removed,  and  steeped  in  water  to 
separate  the  wiry  fibre.  The  bark  can  be  used  as 
splints ;  also  made  into  matting,  combined  with 
fibre.  Fans  are  made  of '  the  leaves ;  and  the 
young  flower-buds  are  eaten,  similarly  to  bamboo 
^routa,  Smith.    It  stands  great  cold. 

GHAiliEROPS  HUMILIS,  or  Palmetto,  occurs 
from  the  south  of  Spain  and  Portugal  eastward, 
along  both  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Asia 
Minor,  often  covering  extensive  tracts  of  sterile, 
sandy,  or  stony  ground,  and  the  trunk  rarely 
rising,  excepting  where  protected,  more  than  I  to 
3  feet  above  the  surface.  The  heart  is  sold  as 
food  in  the  Algerian  markets ;  the  leaves  are  used 
in  matting,  for  plaited  work,  for  baskets,  brooms, 
mats,  and  cordage,  and  paper  and  pasteboard. — 
Houle,  Fib,  PL  p.  95. 

CHAM^ROPS  KHASIANA.  Griffiths.  The 
fan-palm  ('Pakha,'  Khas.)  grows  on  the  cliffs 
near  Mamloo,  on  the  Khassya  hills.  It  may  be  seen 
on  looking  over  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  its  long 
carved  trunk  rising  out  of  the  naked  rocks,  but  its 
aite  is  generally  inaccessible ;  while  near  it  grows 
the  Saxifragis  ciliaris  of  English  gardens,  a  com- 
moa  plant  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  but  extremely 
scarce  in  Sikkim  and  the  Khassya  mountaina  Gh. 
Khasiana  is  very  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical 
urith,  Gb.  Martiana  of  Nepal,  which  ascends  to 
8000  feet  in  the  Western  Himalaya,  where  it  is 
annually  covered  with  snow ;  it  is  not  found  in 
Sikkim. — Hooker^  Hinu  Joir,  ii.  p.  280;  Mueller. 

CHAMfiROPS  MARTIANA,  WalL,  Griffiths. 
Tnink  20  to  50  feet  high,  and  is  a  noble  object 
It  grows  at  Bunipa  in  the  valley  of  Nipal,  at  an 
elevstion  of  about  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
aea.     Newar  name,  Tuggu. 

CHAMiBROPS  RITGHIANA.    Giiffiths. 
Peerpotta,.    .    .  HiMD.  I  Kilu ;  KaUnn,      Pushto. 
MaiflUTye,  Pis,     Pusina.  |  Pfees,     ....     SiNO. 

Grows  in  maflses  below  5000  feet  on  the  bairen 
hills  and  passes  leading  up  into  the  table-lands  of 
Balachistao  aod  Afffhanistan.  Its  leaf^-bud  or 
eaftibage  is  eaten.  The  red  mossylooking  rete 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  with  saltpetre,  is 


used  for  tinder.  Its  leaves,  pf urah  or  phurra, 
are  fabricated  into  baskets,  fans,  brushes,  sieves, 
shoes,  sandalH,  pouches,  platters,  and  ropes  for 
water-wheels.  Large  quantities  of  the  stones  of 
the  fruit  (which,  Trans- Kudus,  ripens  about  July) 
are  exported  from  Gwadur  to  Muscat,  en  route  to 
Mecca,  to  be  manufaoturod  into  rosaries  for  the 
pilgrims. — Steirarf,  Panj.  PL  p.  243 ;  Seeman, 

GHA-MAHI-DAR,  properly  Ghe-mahi-dar. 
Hind.    Farm  servants,  hured  for  six  months. 

GHAMAINDOO-POO.  Tah.  Gamomile;  An« 
themis  nobilis,  Linn. 

GHAMAKHRI.    Hind.    Micfaelia  champaoa. 

GHAMAK  PATHAR.  Hind.  Oxide  of  iron, 
magnetic  iron  ore.    Gfaamak,  ^  g^cmg.' 

GHAMALU.    Tel.    Oplismenus  f rumentaoeos. 

GHAMANTI.  Tel.  Applied  indifferently  to 
all  the  cultivated  kinds  of  chrysanthemum. 

GHAMAR,  a  scattered  race  in  India.  In 
Northern  India,  the  Gbamar  race  is  genersUy 
said  to  be  subdivided  into  seven  sections,  Jatooa, 
Kaean,  Kooril,  Jyswara,  Jhoosea,  Aximffurhea  or 
Birherea,  and  Koree  or  Korchamra,  who  do  not 
eat  together  nor  intermarry.  The  Jatooa  are 
chiefly  in  the  north-west,  Delhi,  Rohilkhand,  and 
the  Upper  and  part  of  the  Gentrsl  Doabs.  The 
Kaean  are  in  Bundelkhand  and  Saugor.  The 
Kooril  oocupy  the  greater  part  of  the  Gentral  and 
Lower  Doaba  The  Jyswara  meet  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Allahabad,  and  extend  through 
Jounpur,  Mirzapur,  and  Benares,  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sydpur  Bhitree,  where  they  are  met 
by  the  Jhoosea,  who  occupy  Ghasipur  and  Behar. 
The  Azimgurhea  have  their  seats  in  Azimgurh 
and  Gorakhpur ;  and  the  Kori  or  Korchamra  in 
Oudh.  The  last  are  generally  engaged  in  the 
occupation  of  weaving.  Others  are  mentioned 
besides  these,  as  the  Jatlote  of  Rohilkhand,  the 
Ahurwar,  Sukurwar,  and  Dohur  of  Gentral 
Doab ;  but  as  these  latter  avow  some  connection 
with  the  KurD,  they  may  perhaps  be  included  in 
that  tribe.  In  Behar  we  meet  also  with  subdivi- 
sions of  Gureya,  Magahi,  Dukshinia,  Ganoujea,  as 
well  as  the  Jhoosea  and  Jyswara  above  mentioned, 
— all  tending  to  show  that  the  division  into  seven 
clans  is  imaginary. 

The  Dohur  are  mentioned  in  Steele's  Summary, 

128,  as  existing  in  the  Dekhan  along  with  Kutni 
^cobblers)  and  Duphguis  (Dubgar,  maker  of  oil- 
bottles)  ;  but  he  does  not  indude  them  amongst 
Ghamais,  of  whom  be  enumerates  the  following 
classes :  Sultunger,  Msrat'he,  Paradosh,  Purdesi, 
Huralbhutel,  Dubali,  Woje,  Ghour. 

Ghamars  are  a  dark  race,  and  a  fair  Ghamar 
is  said  to  be  as  rare  an  object  as  a  black  Brahman. 

Korea  Brahman  gor  Ghamar. 
In  ke  tat^h  na  ootriye  par. 

That  is,  *  Go  not  in  the  same  boat  with  a  black 
Brahman  or  a  white  Ghamar,  both  objects  beiuff 
considered  of  evil  omen.'  Many  of  the  Ghamar  <» 
the  Gentral  Provinces  have  joined  the  reformed 
Sat-nami  sect.  The  Ghamar  of  Hindustan,  in 
respect  to  members  and  avocations,  are  in  the 
same  position  as  the  Pariahs,  Ghskkili,  Mhar, 
Mhang,  Hollar  races  of  the  south  of  the  Peninsula, 
where  the  designations  of  tanners  and  leather- 
workers  i 
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Sanigar,  Madiga,  .  Oak. 
Madam,  Madigaru,  CoORO. 
Ghamar,  ....  Htnd. 
Mhang,     ....  Mahb. 


GhakkiU. .    .    . 

MadiRa,  Madlra, 

Madgola,  .    . 


Tam. 
TSL. 


CHAMAB. 


GETAMBA. 


The  Mang  or  MhaDg  are  scattered  through  all 
the  north-westem  parts  of  the  Indian  Peninsula, 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  in  Gujerat,  Kandesh, 
the  Konkan,  and  Kolhapur. 

Tanners  and  leather-workers  are  perhaps  the 
most  humble  of  all  the  settled  races  in  the  south 
of  India.  There  they  dwell  outside  the  walls 
of  the  villages.  They  are  deemed  wholly  unclean. 
They  are  tanners,  workers  in  raw  hides  and 
leather,  shoe  and  harness  makers,  messengers, 
scavengers,  and  executioners.  They  are  never 
horse-keepers,  and  only  a  veiyfew  have  ever  been 
known  to  have  the  ability  to  read  or  write.  The 
race,  as  a  rule,  are  of  a  dark,  black  hue,  short  in 
stature,  and  of  very  slender  frame ;  lower  limbs 
particularly  slight,  and  calf  and  foot  delicate. 
Tiiev  still  eat  creatures  that  most  races  regard  as 
unclean,  and  likewise  eat  animals  which  die  of 
disease.  In  rural  villages  they  perform  the  lowest 
menial  offices,  such  as  messengers  and  scavengers, 
and  are  paid  by  portions  of  the  crops  and  some 
small  privileges,  but  are  not  permitted  to  reside 
within  the  village  walls.  The  Madaru  and 
Madigaru  of  Coorg  are  predial  slaves,  and  seem 
identical  with  this  race.  The  Madaru  make 
basketSb  In  Northern  India  and  in  Bengal  the 
Chamar  race  are  workers  in  hides  and  leather, 
tanners,  and  shoe  and  harness  makers,  and  there 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  labourers,  taking  the 
place  of  the  Dher  and  Pariah  of  the  Peninsula. 
There  are  many  sections  of  leather- workers 
throughout  the  Hyderabad  country,  and  in  Berar 
they  serve  as  scavenger,  guide,  watchman,  and 
executioner.  Their  signature  mark  is  a  knife. 
They  are  part  of  the  Baluth,  and,  like  the  Pariah, 
are  the  prodial  slayes  of  the  village.  The  Pendi 
Mang  are  athletsu  The  Mhang  worship  the 
leather  ropes  which  thej  make.  They  also  mike 
cakes,  which  they  place  in  the  ground,  and  orer 
it  five  stones  and  a  lamp,  and  worship  these. 
They  also  worship  the  spirits  of  departed  men 
who  have  led  evil  lives.  They  claim  the  right  to 
have  for  food  cattle  and  camels  and  horses  that 
die  of  disease,  but  in  some  villages  this  is  disputed 
by  the  Dher  or  Pariah;  and  in  the  village  of 
Dangopura,  in  1866  and  1867,  this  point  was  for 
twenty  months  under  litigation,  the  ultimate 
decision  being  in  favour  of  the  Dher.  In  the 
Northern  Dekhan  are  the  sections  Mang  Craroro, 
Hollar  Mang,  Dekhan  Mang.  The  Mang  Garoro 
are  also  styled  ^Pharasti'  or  migrants,  as  they 
have  no  settled  abode,  but  move  from  place  to 
place  begging;  their  men  and  women  assume 
other  clothes,  and  smear  their  foreheads  with 
the  red  kuku,  a  mixture  of  turmeric  and  si^ower. 
They  also  are  conjurors  and  sleight-of-hand  adepts, 
from  which  they  have  their  name  Garori.  The 
men  also  beat  the  drum. 

The  Bandela  and  Kuillar  Chamar  is  a  tanner 
and  shoemaker ;  Mahratta  Chamar,  a  shoemaker ; 
Pardesi  Chamar,  a  cobbler ;  Mang  Chamar,  who 
makes,  sandals;  Mahomedan  Chamar,  who  is  a 
bookbinder ;  Katai  Chamar,  who  make  shoes  and 
sandals,  and  labour  in  the  fields  at  seed  and  har- 
vest times.  The  Eatai  are  identical  in  personal 
appearance  with  the  Chuckler  (chakkili)  of  the 
verv  south  of  India. 

The  Chamar  of  Aurangabad  worship  Mariamma 
and  Sitla.  They  marry  when  under  age  amongst 
themselves,  proceeding  on  foot  to  ^e  goddess 
Sitla,  whose   shrine   they  circumambulate  five 


times.  The  expense  is  about  a  hundred  rupees. 
They  speak  HindL  They  bum  their  dead;  bat 
some  very  intelligent  men  at  Aurangabad  did  not 
know  that  anything  followed  death. 

In  the  great  isolated  plain  of  Ch'hattisgaiii, 
where  the  jungle  has  not  even  yet  been  thoroughly 
mastered  by  man,  the  Chamar,  who  make  up  some 
twelve  per  cent,  of  the  population,  are  nearly  all 
cultivators.    The  creed  adopted  by  them  is  the 
*  Satnami '  or  '  Rai  Dasi,'  a  branch  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  dissenting  movements  in  Indian 
religious  history.    No  images  are  allowed ;  it  is 
not  even  lawful  to  approach  the  Supreme  Being 
by  external  forms  of  worship,  except  the  morning 
and  evening  invocation  of  his  pure  name  (Sst- 
nam),  but  believers  are  enjoined  to  keep  him  con- 
stantly in  their  minds,  and  to  show  their  religion 
by  charity.    Even  if  the  creed  be  weak  as  a  moral 
support,  it  is  strong  as  a  social  bond;  and,  no 
longer  weighed  down  by  a  sense  of  inferiority,  the 
Satnami  hold  together,  and  resist  all  attempts  &om 
other  castes  to  re-assert  their  traditional  domina- 
tion over  them.    They  are  good  and  loyal  subjects ; 
and  when  they  have  grown  out  of  a  certam  in- 
stability and  improvidence,  which  are  the  natural 
result  of  their  long  depressed  condition,  they  will 
become  valuable  members  of  the  community. — 
Rost,  Edition  of  Wilson's  Essays  on  the  Religion  of 
the  Hindus,  i.  p.  113  (1862). 

CHAMAR.    HiKD.    Ehretia  aspera. 

CHAMARA,  Chawri,  or  Chowr.  Hnro.  A 
whisk,  made  sometimes  of  peacock*8  feathers^ 
sometimes  from  the  tail  of  the  yak,  sometimes  of 
the  shavings  of  sandal-wood,  of  horse  hair,  or  of 
grass,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  driving  away 
flies,  mosquitoes,  and  other  insects.  They  are 
usually  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  attendants  ci  the 
Hindu  gods.  The  chamara  or  chawri  from  the 
white  bushy  tail  of  the  Tibet  cow,  was,  in  ancient 
India,  fixed  on  a  gold  or  ornamented  shaft,  between 
the  ears  of  the  horse,  like  the  plume  of  the  war- 
horse  of  chivalry ;  the  banner  or  banneret,  with 
the  device  of  the  chief,  rose  at  the  back  of  the  car; 
sometimes  several  little  triangular  flags  were 
mounted  on  its  sides.  '  The  waving  chawri  on  the 
steed^s  broad  brow  points  backwarda  motionleas 
as  a  picture.* — Cokman,  p.  376 ;  Hindu  Theatre^ 
i.  p.  199. 

CHAMARFO  of  Spiti,  a  deep  red  earth  used  in 
dyeing. 

CHAMAR  GAUB,  a  division  of  <he  Gaur 
Rajputs,  the  highest  class,  although  from  their 
name  liable  to  the  sospicion  of  interoouBe  with 
Chamars.  They  claim  for  themselves  llie  designa- 
tion Chaun-har-Gaur,  from  a  Raja  named  Chaun- 
har,  or  sometimes  Chiman-Gaur,  from  a  Muni 
called  Chiman. — WUson, 

CHAMARI.    Mahb.    Premna  integtifolia. 

CHAMAR  LENA,  Jaina  caves  near  Nasik. 

CHAMATEE-PATEE.  Benq.  Papyrus  de- 
hiscens. 

CHAMATEN,  a  small  section  of  the  Gujar 
tribe  in  Panipat  Bangar. — WHson, 

CHAMB.  Hind.?  Land  that  receives  the 
drainage  of  higher  lands,  g^ierally  a  heavy  bb^- 
ish  clay.        -    - 

CHAMBA  is  a  state  in  the  Himakya  rakd  by 
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a  Rajput  dynasty.  It  is  within  the  ffoveraiD 
of  the  Panjab.  It  lies  ncnrth  of  the  Kaagra  dii- 
trict,  between  kt.  ZT  lOf  W  and  33''  1^  K.,  and 
long.  Ih""  49'  and  77''  8'  SO"  E.,  with  an  area  of 


CHAMBA. 


CHAMPA. 


S216  square  miles,  and  a  popnlatioii  of  140,000, 
composed  of  Rajputs  aud  Gaddi.  The  district 
incdodes  the  mountain  yalleys  of  all  the  sources 
of  the  BaYi,  and  a  portion  of  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Ghenab,  between  Lakul  and  Kishtwar.  It 
has  Knlu  on  its  east ;  in  the  N.  W.  it  is  aeparated 
from  Jamn  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  through 
which  the  Padri  pass  leads  from  Jamu  to  GhamlSt, 
elevated  11,000  feet  The  Sach  pass,  elevated 
14,800  feet,  leads  over  the  range  m  the  north, 
dividing  Chamba  from  Kishtwar.  In  1847  a 
sunnud  was  given  to  Raia  Siree  Singh,  assigning 
the  Chamba  territory  to  him  and  to  his  male  heirs. 
In  1854  the  sanatorium  of  Dalhousie,  in  the 
Chamba  territory,  was  made  over  to  the  British 
by  the  raja,  and  a  sunnud  was  given  to  the 
raja  conferring  on  him  the  right  of  adoption. 
Its  ancient  capital  was  Varmapura,  or  Barmawar, 
on  the  Bndhil  river,  where  many  fine  temples, 
and  a  brazen  bull  of  life  size,  still  exist  to  attest 
the  wealth  and  piety  of  its  early  rulers. — Cun- 
nmgkam,  Ancient  Geo.  oflndia^  p.  141 ;  Aitchesan's 
Treaties;  Hooker/,  et  7%. p.  204. 

CHAMBA,  an  idol  of  the  Tibetans. 

CHAMBA.  Hind.  Micheiia  champaoa;  also 
Prinsepia  utilis,  Jasminum  grandiflorum,  and  J. 
officinale. 

CHAMBA-GADDI,  a  race  who  occupy  the 
Kangra  valley,  near  the  Chamba  range  of  hills. 
Iliey  call  themselves  Rajputs,  and  may  al?Fays  be 
known  by  their  peculiar  coni»il  caps,  with  lappets 
to  torn  down  over  their  ears,  like  an  English 
tmvelling  cap.  They  are  shorter  and  stouter  and 
ilnmger  than  their  neighbours,  are  sharp  and 
aUe,  and  impose  upon  their  less  knowing  neiffh- 
boura.  Most  of  the  witch-finders  are  Chamba- 
gaddL  When  Europeans  first  visited  the  Kangra 
vaJkr,  they  would  arink  or  eat  from  their  hands, 
and  had  very  slight  notions  of  caste,  but  since 
their  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  plain 
they  have  become  as  bigoted  as  any  Hindus. 

CHAMBAI.    Malat.    Chavica  seriboa 

CHAMBAL,  a  tributary  of  the  river  Jumna 
(Jamana),  which  it  joins  40  miles  below  Etawa 
town  as  a  great  river.  It  rises  in  Malwa  about 
eight  or  nine  miles  S.W.  of  the  cantonment  of 
Mhow,  2019  feet  above  the  set^ -— Imperial 
Gazetteer. 

CHAMBAL.    HmD.    Banunculns  arvensis. 

GH  AMBATT.    Hind.    Ksmpferia  rotunda. 

CHAMBELI.    Hind.   Jasminum  grandiflorum. 

GHAMBGGUM.  Tam.  The  most  beautiful  tree 
in  appearance  on  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  it  has  a 
Tflry  dose-gratned  wood,  and  throws  out  rather  a 
pleasant  smell  when  cut  It  is  generally  found 
in  the  fwests  of  Tiavanoore  of  about  18  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  20  to  25  feet  long.  It 
prodnoes  a  small  round  fruit,  which  the  natives 
one  medicinally. — Edigey  M.  and  C. 

CHAMBOOLJSE.    Ddkh.    Bauhinia  VahliL 

CHAMBRA.    Hind.    Artemisia  Indica. 

CHAMELEON,  a  genus  of  a  family  of  reptiles 
of  the  section  Squamata  and  order  Sauria.  There 
iv  but  one  genua,  the  Chameleo,  or  chameleon,  the 
thiosemeth  of  the  Hebrews,  of  which  there  is  one 
species  in  India,  C.  2^ylaiiicus,  Zoar.,  of  Ceylon 
asmI  InduL  There  are  twenty-one  in  Madagascar, 
tMfarBOB,  cneollatus,  nasntos,  Parsonii,  rhino- 
eeratna,  and  verruoosns:  C.  tiaris  ooouis  in  the 
SeychdDea,  and  C.  pardalis  in  Bourbon.  The  E. 
J  noiaa  speeiea,  G.  Zeylanicos,  has  many  synonyms. 


CHAM  GADILI.  Benq.  Cynopterus  margin- 
atus,  Jerdon. 

CHAM  HARAIL.  Tibeto-Ghinesk.  A  sacred 
dance  of  the  Buddhists ;  a  masquerade  of  Hindu 
gods  going  in  procession,  after  a  model  employed 
at  Yung-ho-Kung  in  Pekin ;  it  lasts  two  days. — 
Edken. 

CHAMI.    Tel.    Premna  spicigera,  Linn, 

CHAMIARI.    Hind.    Pruous  puddum. 

CHAMKAT.    Hind.    Desmodium  tQisefolium. 

GHAMKHARAK.     Hind.     Carpinus  viminea. 

CHAMLOO,  one  of  the  seven  Kazzilbash  tribes. 
See  Kazzilbash. 

GHAMMA.    Tel.    Ganavalia  gladiata. 

CHAMMA    Hind.    Solixalba. 

GHAMMARI.  Pbrs.  A  grateful  dUh,  made 
by  boiling  dried  apricots  to  a  consistence,  with 
butter,  seasoned  with  spices. — Masson^  ii.  p.  69. 

GHAMNO,  Khem,  end  Renpu,  three  Assyrian 
deities  of  Semitic  extraction.    See  Ken. 

CHAMOIS  LEATHER. 
ChamoiB,    .    .    •    •     Fb.  I  Camoeoio, ....      It. 
Samisohlederp      .    .  Qke.  |  Semflohanni,  Koshi,   Bus. 

A  prepared  skin  of  the  chamois,  or  of  the 
common  goat,  kid,  or  sheep.  It  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  soft  and  pliant,  and  used  for  cleaning  silver 
plate. 

CHAMOMILE,  Anthemis  nobilis. 

Babune  phul,    •    .  Hind, 


Babunuj.  ....  Arab. 
Kan-kian-hwa,  .  .  Chin. 
Ku^kxnh-hwa,    .    .      „ 


Gnamendapa, 


Pbbs. 
Tam. 


The  flowers  of  the  Anthemis  nobilis.  An 
aromatic  herb,  leaves  used  in  garnishing;  the 
flowers  infused  as  bitters,  and  in  fomentations.  Of 
easy  culture,  raised  from  seed ;  held  in  estimation 
both  in  domestic  and  scientific  medicine. 

CHA-MORERI,  a  lake  in  liadakh,  15  miles 
long  and  2^  miles  broad,  15,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  some  of 
which  rise  to  6000  feet  from  the  water's  edge. 

CHAMPA*  a  province  in  the  peninsula  of 
Cambodia.  Before  its  subjugation  by  the  Cochin- 
Chinese,  it  was  a  considerable  state,  under  a  chief, 
who  lived  at  Phanrye,  lat.  11**  10*  N.  In  the 
15th  century  an  intercourse  subsisted  with  the 
Makiys  and  Javanese,  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century  the  queen  of  the  principal 
sovereign  of  Java  was  a  Champa  princess.  The 
people  are  called  Loye  or  Loi  m  the  Anam 
kmgnage,  and  profess  a  kind  of  Hinduism  re- 
sembling the  worship  of  Buddha  or  the  Jains. 
Tradition  ascribes  to  ancient  Champa  sovereignty 
over  (Ul  the  neighbouring  kiogcloras  to  the 
frontiers  of  Pegu  and  China. — Inouhofs  Travels, 
i.  223;  Yule,  Cathay,  i.  p.  104;  Craw/urd, 
Embassy  to  Slam ;  Diet,  Jnd.  Islands. 

CHAMPA,  also  Champaka.  Hind.  Micheiia 
champaca.  The  flower  is  one  of  five  with  which 
the  Hindu  Kama,  the  god  of  love,  ornaments  his 
arrow.  When  Vasant'ha,  the  personified  spring- 
time, is  preparing  the  bow  and  shafts  for  & 
friend, 

'  He  benda  the  liucions  cane,  and  twists  the  siring 
With  bees,  how  sweet !  bat  oh !  how  keen  their  sting ! 
He  with  five  flowerets  tips  the  rathless  darts, 
Which  through  five  senses  strikes  enraptured  hearts 
Strong  Champa,  rieh  in  odorous  gold ; 
Warm  Amer,  nursed  in  heavenly  mould ; 
Dry  Nag-Kesur,  in  silver  smiling ; 
Hot  Kittikum.  oar  sense  beguiling ; 
And  last,  to  kmdle  fierce  the  soorohing  flame. 
Love-shaft  whioh  gods  bright  Bela  name.' 
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CHAMPA  CHASTI. 


CHANAKYA. 


CHAMPA  CHASTI,  a  Hindu  fegtWal  in  the 
west  of  India,  held  about  the  2d  December,  on 
the  6th  of  Margha  shirsh-shud.  It  is  held  wher- 
ever there  \b  a  shrine  of  Kaudoba,  as  at  Jijuri  in 
iie  Dekhan. 

CHAMPAGNE,  a  deservedly-esteemed  wine, 
named  from  the  province  of  France  producing  it. 
There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  this  wine,  viz. 
white  and  red,  each  either  still  or  sparkling ;  but 
there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  flavour  of  the 
produce  of  different  vineyards. 

CHAMFAH,  a  tree  which  grows  on  the  summit 
of  the  lofty  hills  north  of  Kliatmandu ;  measures 
in  girth  11  feet — Smith's  Nepal 

CHAMPA-KALI.    Hind.    Necklace. 

CHAMPA  KUI. A.    Beng.    Musa  sapientum. 

CHAMPA-NUTEYACvar.Lal).  Beng.  Ama- 
rantus  polygamus,  lAnn, 

CHAMPABAN,  a  district  in  Bengal,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Nepal,  and  at  its  side  are  the 
Gandak  and  the  Baghmati  rivers.  Population  in 
1872,  1,440,815  souls,  viz.  974,451  Hindus, 
199,237  Mahoiuedans,  21,450  T)iairu.'  The  abori- 
gines numbered  31,203  souls.  The  Tharu  are  an 
honest,  industrious,  Indo-Chinese  race,  inhabiting 
the  malarious  Terai.  They  utilize  the  hill  streams 
for  rice  culture.  The  Maghya  Dom,  about  800 
souls,  are  a  nomade  tribe,  inveterate  thieves ;  the 
Doaadh  are  69,958,  and  the  Chamar  89,061.  llie 
Hindu  laid  other  races 


Brahman,    .     .    .    66,815 

Kurmi,   .    .    .    . 

77,641 

Babhan  or  military 

Nuniya,  .    .    . 

86,102 

BiahmaDB,   •    .    49,288 

ArtiHui,  .    .    . 

141,140 

Bajputa,.     .    .    .    69,578 1  Fishing  boatmen, 
Goaia,     ....  133,413  ,  Mahomedans,  . 

•  .^2,757 

199,237 

Koeri,     ....    82,074 

The  Bettia  raja  is  a  Babhan.  The  Nuniya  are 
salt-makers. — Imp.  Gaz. 

C  H AMPA  -  Z ARD  -  RANG.  Hind.  Amongst 
dyers,  a  yellow  colour  like  the  champa  flower. 

CHAMPHUNG,  a  rude  tribe  in  Munnipur,  of 
about  30  or  40  familios,  near  the  source  of  the 
IrawadL    See  India. 

CHAMPIRI  KATTA.    Tel.    Broom  grass. 

CHAMPLOONG.  Malay.  A  timber  tree  of 
the  Archipelago,  used  as  a  furniture  material  at 
Bawean. 

CHAMPU,  in  Hindu  literature,  a  style  of  com- 
position, a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse. — Wardj  iv. 

CHAMRA.  Hind.  Skins,  liides,  leather,  parch- 
ment. 

CHAMRESH,  also  Sunbar.  Hind.  Rhodo- 
dendron campanulatum. 

CHAMROK.    Hind.    Ehretia  aspera. 

CHAMULI.    Hind.    Michelia  champaca. 

CHAMUNA.  Hind.  The  edible  bulbs  of 
Cyperus  bulbosus  and  allied  species. 

CHAMUNDA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  as  related 
in  the  Durga  Mahatmya,  an  emanation  of  the 
goddess  Durga,  springing  from  her  forehead  to 
encounter  the  demons  Chauda  and  Munda,  de- 
tached to  seize  Durga  by  the  sovereign  of  the 
Daitya.  Sumbha  having  slain  the  demons,  she 
bore  their  heads  to  her  parent  goddess,  who  t4>ld 
her  that,  having  slain  Chanda  and  Munda,  she 
^ould  thenceforth  be  known  on  earth  as  Chamunda. 
She  is  also  termed  Kali  from  her  black  colour,  and 
Karala  or  Karalavadana  from  her  hideous  counter- 
nance  (Hind.  Theat  il  p.  57).  It  is  to  this 
goddess  that  all  human  sacrifices  are  made  by 
Hindus.    One  of  the  ancient  Hindu  dramatists, 


Bhava  Bhutta,  who  flourished  ia  the  8th  ce&taiy, 
in  his  drama  of  Malati  and  Hadhava,  has  made 
powerful  use  of  the  Agfaora  m  a  scene  in  the 
temple  of  Chamunda,  where  the  hennae  of  the 
play  is  decoyed  in  order  to  be  sacrifioed  to  the 
drOMl  goddess  Chamunda  or  KalL  The  discipla  of 
Aghora  Ghaata,  the  high  priest  who  is  to  penona 
the  horrible  rite,  by  name  Kalapa  Koadala,  is 
interrupted  in  his  invocation  to  Chamunda  by  the 
hero  Madhava,  who  thus  describes  the  aoooe  (Act 
7.  scene  1) : — 

'  Now  wake  the  terrors  of  the  plaoe,  beset 
With  crowding  aud  malignant  fiends.    The  fl&mM 
From  f  unersl  pyres  soaroe  lend  their  sullen  light, 
Ologged  with  their  fleshly  prey,  to  dissipate 
The  tearful  gloom  that  hems  them  loand. 
HVeU,  be  it  BO.    I  seek,  and  must  address  them. 

How  the  noise. 

High,  shrill,  and  indistinot,  of  chattering  sprites, 
Goramunieative,  fills  the  ohamel  ground. 
Strange  forms,  like  foxes,  flit  across  the  sky ; 
From  the  red  hair  of  their  lank  bodies  darts 
The  meteor  blaze,  or  from  their  mouths  that  stretch 
From  ear  to  ear,  thick-set  with  numerous  fangi, 
Or  eyes,  or  beards,  or  brows,  the  radiance  streaiDs. 
And  now  I  see  the  goblin  host :  each  stalks 
On  legs  like  palm-trees,  a  gaunt  skeleton. 
Whose  fleshless  bones  are  bound  by  startmg  sinews, 
And  soantly  cased  in  black  and  shrivelled  skin, 
like  tall  and  withered  trees  by  lightning  scathed. 
They  move,  and  as  amidst  their  sapless  tronks 
The  mighty  serpent  curls,  so  in  each  mouth. 
Wide  yawning,  loUs  the  vast  blood-dripping  tongue. 
They  mark  my  coming,  and  the  half -chewed  mcosel 
Falls  to  the  howling  wolf ; — and  now  they  fly.' 

The  belief  in  the  horrible  practices  of  the  Agbori 
priesthood  is  thus  proved  to  have  existed  at  a  very 
remote  period,  and  doubtless  refers  to  those  mora 
ancient  and  revolting  rites  which  belonged  to  the 
aboriginal  superstitions  of  India,  antecedent  to 
the  Aryan-Hmdu  invasion  and  conquest  of  the 
country.  The  worshippers  of  Sakti  of  Siva, 
under  the  terriflc  forms  of  Chamunda,  Chinna-> 
mubtaka,  and  Kali,  are  called  Kerari,  and  represent 
the  Aghora  Ghanta  and  Kapalika.  The  word 
Chamunda,  according  to  Ward,  is  from  Oharu, 
good,  and  Mundu,  a  head.  She  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  the  goddess  RandL — The  Peoph  of 
India^  by  J.  F.  Watson  and  John  WiUiam  Kaye; 
Leyden,  Asiatic  Researches,  ix.  p.  203. 

GHAMUNDIBETTA,  or  hill  of  Chamiindi,  is  a 
precipitous  hill  2  miles  S.E.  of  the  fort  of  Mysore. 
It  is  3489  feet  above  the  sea.  There  is  on  tU 
summit  a  temple  at  which  human  sacrifices  were 
made  until  the  time  of  Hyder  All.  Half-way  up 
the  flight  of  stairs  is  a  well-execated  coIobw 
flgure  of  Nandi  in  a  recumbent  attitude,  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock. — Imp.  Gaz, 

CHAMUTI.  HuiD.  Michelia  champaca.  TuKpa  I 
stellata. 

CHAMY.    Cak.    Panicum  miliaoeam. 

CHAMYARI.    Hind.    Of  Murree  hiOs,  Centfui  { 
puddum,  Prunus  puddum ;  bird  cherry. 

GHANA,  also  Chanaka.    Himd.     Cicer  arieCi- 1 
nam ;  also  species  of  Vioia.  i 

CHANAKYA,  a  Brahman  of  the  city  of  Tak- 
kasila,  who  lived  B.o.  830,  the  early  friend  and 
subsequent  ooonseUor  of  ChandrMapU.  Tte 
drama  of  Mudra  Bakahsaa,  attributed  to  Vmakhar 
detta,  is  founded  on  the  stoiy  of  Ghaoakya,  wb9 
is  celebrated  as  a  statesman  and  writer  on  po^te 
It  was  he  who  plotted  against  Mahuadma,  tiM 
last  of  the  Nanda  dynasty,  and  plaoed  Ohalkdn- 
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ffQpte  on  the  tbioiie.  Hu  name  ib  also  written 
Uhanaki,  and  he  is  called  Eantilya. 

CHANAKYA  SLOKA,  moral  couplets  from 
the  ancient  Sanskrit  books,  taught  to  Uindn  boys 
in  the  Tillage  sdxxds.  Dr.  Haeberlin,  an  erudite 
Gennan  long  resident  in  Bengal,  printed  a  collec- 
tion of  these  Ghanakya  couplets.  Several  were 
verj  prettf ;  some  were  original  and  quaint;  and 
a  few  were  positively  indecent 

CHANAMBU-PARATI,  the  Maleala  name  of 
a  servile  caste  in  Anjengo,  employed  apparently 
as  domestic  servants. — Wilson. 

CMANAMIA.  HiKD.  A  tribe  of  Chandia- 
hsnsi  Bajpnts  in  Jonpurand  Gorskbpnr. —  WiUon, 

GHA>iAMU.    Beng.    Grotalaria  jnncea. 

CH  AKAN.  Maleal.  A  tribe  who  extract  the 
np  from  the  palmyra  tree.  —  Wilson.  Plural, 
Shanar. 

CHANAPPAN.  Tam.,  Mau  A  weaver  of 
oosrse  doth  for  sacks,  of  hempen  cords,  from  Sana, 
hemp. —  Wilson. 

CUASAR,    Hind.    Platanus  orientalis. 

CUAKABPISI  resembles  the  fnme  of  Paohisi, 
hat  ia  more  simple  and  more  easuy  learned.  For 
chanarpisi  the  tXMurd  is  divided  into  25  squares. 
-^Burton's  Seinde,  p.  294. 

CHANAURI.    Hind.    Aralia  Cachenurica. 

CHANAT  KALANGU;  Maleau  Tacca  pn- 
Asiifida. 

GHANGHALI  KURA.  Tel.  Achyranthes 
altemifoUa,  R.  i  674 ;  Digera  muricata,  Mart, 

GHANGHARU.  Kar.  According  to  Wilson, 
a  savage  tribe  tenanting  the  forests  m  the  south 
of  InduL  Probably  the  Ghanohawar,  Ghansuar,  or 
Ghanchor  ia  intended. 

GHAN-OHOW.    Ghin.    Dioscorea  batatas. 

GHANGHY  KOLI,  a  KoU  race  from  Jnnaghnr 
in  Kattyawar,  settled  as  farmers  in  Bombay. 

GHANGIO.  Guj.  A  tribe  inhabiting  Gujerat, 
Each,  and  Sind,  and  wearing  a  large  long  pointed 
turban ;  a  pirate,  a  sea-robber. — Wilson. 

GHAND.  HiKD.  The  moon.  Ghandni,  silver, 
RMOoshine,  an  awning.  Ghandni  chowk,  the 
market-place. —  W. 

GHAND,  a  famed  heroic  Hindu  poet  of  India ; 
anJior  of  the  Prithivi  Raj  Ghohan  Rasa,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  Pnthivi  Raja,  a  Ghauhan 
Rajput,  the  last  Hindu  prince  of  I)eblL  It  has 
many  books,  of  which  the  Khanouj  Khand  oon- 
taina  the  historr  of  Sanjogata  Jye-Ghand,  who 
eelefataAed  the  Aswa  Medha  sacrifice  in  token  of 
aasnmption  of  empira.  It  is  written  in  an  archaic 
form  oi  Hindu.  See  Jye-Ghand ;  Prithivi ;  San- 
jogota. 

OHANDA,  a  district  in  the   Nagpur  division 

of  the  Gentral  Provinces,  lying  between  lat.  19^ 

7'  and  20P  51'  N.,  and  long.  78^  51'  and  80**  51' 

J5.,  1^  miles  long  and  180  bfoad,  with  an  area 

»boot  9700  square  miles.    The  siege  and  storm 

of  Cbanda  occurred  20th  May  1818.     The  Wain- 

^^nga  flows  through  its  centre.    Ghanda  is  two 

miles  to  the  north  of  the  Warda  river ;  the  mean 

lieigfat  of  the  plain  surrounding  the  town  is  761 

fcBt,    The  level  of  the  Godavery  is  525  feet ;  and 

oo«l  has  been  found  in  its  vicinity  in  abundance. 

The  d^KMit  at  Ghanda  occupies  150  square  mile& 

Jn   Cbanda  and  Berar,  the  beds  in  the  group  of 

vocka  in  which  the  ooal  occuta  (known  to  Indian 

geologists  as  the  Baraknr  ^up),  exhibit  very 

l^r«at  variation  both  in    thickness   and  quality 

^wv^ithin  short  distances.    They  are  often  ot  great 


thickness  locally,  but  thin  out  and  nearly  dis- 
appear.   The  population  in  1872  was  584,481 : — 

Gond 91,438 1  Mana,     ....    24,937 

Brahmuu, .    .     .      5,968    MaU, 28.995 

Knnbi,  ....    81,902  |  Tell, 26,637 

with  Kandh,  Kurku,  Maria,  Baiga.  The  Gonds 
dwell  chiefly  east  of  the  Wainganga  and  the 
Pranhita,  the  Telingas  along  the  east  centre  and 
south,  and  the  MaJbrattas  in  the  northern  and 
weatem  parganas  west  of  the  Wainganga.  The 
races  of  the  Ghanda  district  that  are  b^ieved  to 
be  aboriginal  are— (1)  The  Gond,  Pardhan,  and 
Halba,  of  the  Gond  type ;  (2)  Kohri  and  Mana, 
of  the  Kohri  type.  The  first  are  famous  for  the 
construction  of  .tanks,  the  second  as  agriculturists* 
(8)  The  Golkar  and  Gowari,  of  the  Gauli  type. 

GHANDA.    Hind.    Gonvolvulus  DiangB. 

GUANDABUNGA,  a  Santal  deity. 

GHANDAL.    Hind.    Antiaris  innoxia. 

GHANDALA.  Hind.  In  Hinduism,  any  low 
caste  man.  The  word  is  Sanskrit  from  Ghanda^ 
furious,  and  Ah^  to  go.  According  to  Dr.  Hunter, 
the  Ghandala  were  of  the  same  stock,  and  formed 
their  name  from  the  same  root,  as  the  aboriginal 
races  of  Korthem  India  at  the  present  day.  The 
Ghandala,  as  their  personal  appearance,  habits, 
and  occupations  are  described  by  ancient  writers, 
were  evidently  a  prior  race,  who  before  the 
advance  of  the  Aryans  had  been  reduced  by  the 
non- Aryans  into  a  helot  people,  aod  have  long  since 
merged  as  serfs  into  the  Hmdu  population.  The 
whole  nomenclature  of  the  helot  castes  among  the 
mixed  Hindus,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
is  derived,  he  says,  from  the  aborigines ;  thus  he 
indicates  the  Mali,  gardenera  and  landless  husband* 
men,  who  take  their  name  from  the  tribal  term 
Mali,  man.  The  Dom,  Dam,  and  Dumi;  the 
Kbarwar,  the  Kheroar,  or  ancient  Santal,  and  the 
present  Kheria  of  Gentral  India.  The  Gbaura 
serfs  of  the  Panjab,  descendants  of  the  Ghaura 
military  out-castes  of  the  Mahabharata.  The  Goolee 
or  Euli  all  over  India,  and  the  Hadi,  a  helot  race 
of  Bengal.  In  Apastamba  we  find  no  mention  of 
the  mixed  castes  which  come  so  prominently  for* 
ward  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu.  The  Ghandalas 
and  other  out-castes  who  have  become  degraded  by 
crime  are  mentioned,  and  it  is  declared  to  be  sin* 
f  ul  to  touch ,  speak,  or  look  at  them.  In  Gautama's 
Sutras,intereourse  between  the  castes  is  recognised, 
and  a  name  and  status  allotted  to  the  offspring. 
Gautama  therefore  stands  between  Apastamba 
and  Menu.  Ghandalia  is  a  tribe  of  the  Bhangi, 
who  might  also  be  termed  Ghandala, 

GHAMDAN.  Hind.  Juniperus  excelsa,  J. 
arborea ;  _pencil  cedar;  Dhupri  of  Kamaon. 

GHANDANA.  Hind.  Sandal-wood.  Santalum 
album,  Xt'fin. ;  in  Telugn,  Gbandanapu  ohettu* 
This  is  the  white  or  true  sandal,  which  grows  in 
Mysore  and  Ganara ;  the  Kakta  Ghandana  is  the 
red  Sanders  wood  (Ptorocarpus  aantalinus).  The 
Santalum  (or  Syrinm)  myrtifolinm  grows  in  the 
Northern  Gircars,  which  Dr.  Roxburgh  considered 
a  strongly-marked  variety  of  the  Midabur  sandal- 
tree.  The  attractive  natuie  of  the  sandal-tree  ia 
described  in  the  sloka,  *  Round  the  stem  of  the 
Ghandana  dwell  serpents,  on  its  top  birds,  on  its 
branches  monkeys,  on  its  flowers  bees, — so  the 
riches  of  a  good  man  are  benefidal  to  alL*— Ff. 
Jnd.  ii.  454 ;  Hind.  Thtat.  ii.  p.  96. 

GHANDANAVATA,  an  ancient  name  of 
Baroda. 
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.   CHANDANA-VIBHUTL    See  Tripimdra. 

CHANDANAYATRA  or  Chandanotsava. 
Sansk.  The  ceremonj  of  offering  sandal  paste 
or  other  perfume  to  an  idoL — Wilson. 

CHANDA-NAYIKA.  Saksk.  From  Chanda, 
furious,  and  Nayika,  a  female  attendant  on  Durga. 

GHANDAN-HAR,  also  Gbandarmah,  and 
Chand-bina,  Hind.,  are  articles  of  female  jewellery. 

OHANDARNAGAR  orGhandemagore,aFrench 
settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly  river,  in  lat. 
22**  SCy  40'  N.,  and  long.  88^  24'  60"  E.  Its 
population  in  1877  was  22,539.  It  was  reduced 
by  the  fire  from  the  ships  of  Admiral  Watson  on 
the  23d  March  1757,  while  then  under  the  goyer* 
norship  of  M.  Law.  The  place  became  a  French 
settlement  in  1673. 

GHANDA  SAHIB,  a  relative  and  son-in-law  of 
All  Dost.  In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century, 
from  1732  till  his  death  in  1752,  ho  threw  himselSf, 
on  the  support  of  the  French  under  Dupleix,. 
against  the  british  and  Muhammad  AIL  He  was 
an  able  leader,  and,  when  occupying  Seringham, 
Law,  anxious  for  his  safety,  treated  with  Monaji 
for  his  escape ;  but  Monaji,  on  getting  possession 
of  Ghanda  Sahib,  kept  him  prisoner  for  several 
vears  in  the  fort  of  Tanjore,  and  ultimately  put 
him  to  death.  He  was  humane,  generous,  and 
brave. 

GHAND  BIBI,  also  known  as  Ghand  Sultana, 
wife  df  Ali  Adal  Shah  of  Bijapur,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  women  that  have  ever  appeared  in 
India.  When  the  emperor  Akbar  sent  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  Dekhan,  there  were  four  parties  in 
the  field  supporting  claimants  to  the  throne  of 
Ahmadnaggur,  and  this  princess  was  acting  as 
regent  for  her  infant  nephew,  Bahadur  Nizam 
Shah.  She  appealed  successfully  to  the  belliger- 
ents to  unite  against  the  Moghuls.  Kehang,  an 
Abyssinian,  cut  his  way  into  Ahmadnaggur  while 
the  Moghuls  were  in  the  act  of  investing  the 
place,  and  the  other  two  joined  the  Bijapur  army 
then  marching  against  the  Moghuls.  Prince 
Murad  pressed  the  siege;  two  mines  were 
rendered  useless  by  the  countermines  of  the 
besi^ed;  a  third  mine  created  a  wide  breach, 
and  Ghand  Bibi  rushed  to  defend  it,  in  full 
armour,  and  a  naked  sword  in  her  hand,  and  a 
veil  over  her  face,  and,  after  an  obstinate  continu- 
ance of  the  assault,  the  Moghuls  withdrew  in  the 
evening,  and  they  were  afterwards  bought  off  with 
the  cession  of  Berar  (February  1596,  A.H.  1004). 
The  Moghuls  had  not  long  withdrawn,  when  Muham- 
mad Khan,  whom  Ghand  Bibi  had  appointed  her 
prime  minister,  plotted  against  her  authority,  and 
called  in  the  aid  of  Prince  Murad.  An  indecisive 
battie  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavery, 
and  Akbar  sent  Abul  Fazl,  and  suheequentiy  he 
himself  left  the  Pan  jab  in  1598,  and  reached  the 
Dekhan  before  the  middle  of  1599,  and  sent 
forward  Prince  Danial  and  the  Khan-i-Kbanan 
to  invest  Ahmadnaggur:  and  Ghand  Bibi  was 
negotiating  a  peace  wiOi  them,  when  her  mutinous 
soldiery  burst  into  the  female  apartments,  and 
put  her  to  death.  In  a  few  days  the  Moghuls 
stormed  the  fort,  and  gave  no  quarter  to  the 
fighting  m&a,  Ghand  Bibi  is  the  favourite  heroine 
of  the  Dekhan,  and  is  the  subject  of  many  fabulous 
stories,  which  even  Khafi  Khan  and  Kazi  Shahab- 
ud-Din  perpetuate. — Elphin.  pp.  459-460. 


GHAJNDEL,  ,  a  Rajput  tribe  spread  through 
They  have  many  divisions, 


the  N.W.  Provinces. 


and  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  Hohoba  in 
Bundelkhand.  They  claim  to  be  of  the  Luhat 
race,  and  they  give  their  name  to  the  Cbandeli  or 
Ghanderi  district.  There  are  four  snbdiviaoDS  d 
them  in  the  Lower  Doab,  who  suffix  to  their  oameB 
the  regal  terms  Rao,  Rawat,  Rao,  and  Bana.— 
EUiot;  Wh.  K  of  I. 

GHA^DELI.  HiMD.  A  very  fine  oottoa 
fabric  made  at  Ghanderi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Betwa,  from  the  cotton  of  AmraotL  Great  care  is 
bestowed  in  the  preparation  of  the  thread,  which 
is  prepared  so  fine  as  even  to  sell  for  its  weight  ia 
silver.  The  weavers  work  in  a  dark  ondergroimd 
room,  of  which  the  walls  are  kept  damp  to  p^vaal 
dust  flying  about. — EUiot 

GHANDESWARA,  who  lived  about  a.d.  ISll, 
is  the  author  of  the  law-book  Vivada  Ratnakata. 

GHANDES\yARI,  in  the  Tamil  country,  the 
prototype  of  Durga  or  KalL 

GHANDI,  the  last  day  of  the  month  Abo}, 
ushers  in  the  Hindu  winter  (sard  rit).  On  this 
day  nothing  but  white  vestments  and  silver 
(chandi)  ornaments  are  worn,  in  houour  of 
Ghandray  who  gives  his  name  to  the 

*  Pale  and  oomoKm  drudge 
Tween  man  and  man.' 

An  intercalary  month  is  the  mode  followed  by 
Hindus  to  adjust  the  annual  seasons,  their  ordi* 
nary  calcuhitions  being  by  lunar  months,  and 
such  are  called  lunar.  On  the  Aaoj  there  is  a 
procession  of  all  the  Rajput  chiefs  to  the  Ghongan, 
and  on  their  return  a  f  uU  court  is  hdd  in  the 
great  hall,  which  bi:6aks  up  with '  obeisance  to  ^e 
lamp '  (jote  ka  moojra),  whose  light  each  revert 
ences.  When  the  oancUes  are  lit  at  home  on  this 
day,  every  Rajput,  from  the  piiaee  to  the  owner 
of  a  ^skin  (charsa)  of  hind,*  seated  on  a  whittf 
linen  cloth,  should  worship  his  tutehiry  divinity, 
and  feed  the  priests  with  sugar  and  milk.^r<Nri 
Rajasthan, 

GHANDIA,  a  Baluch  tribe,  some  of  whom  are 
found  in  the  Dehra  Ghazi  Ghan  district,— ifiic(ir. 

GHANDI  -  MANDAPA,  chapeb  in  private 
dwellings  in  Bengal  Ghapels  face  either  the 
west  or  the  south,  never  the  east  nor  the  north. 

GHANDIPAT  or  Ghandipatha,  also  caUed 
Devi-Mahatmya,  a  Sanskrit  poem  oi  700  verses, 
forming  an  episode  of  the  Markaadeya  Parana 
It  celebrates  Durga^s  victories  over  the  AsartB, 
and  is  daily  read  in  the  temples  of  that  godden* 
Ghanda  was  a  name  of  the  goddess  Dorga.^ 
Dowson, 

GHANDLA.  Hind.  A  smaU  wafer-shaped 
gold  or  silver  ornament  worn  by  Hindu  women 
on  the  forehead  between  the  eyes ;  alao  the  painted 
mark  made  by  women  on  their  forehead.  Tbe 
Ratnamala  says,  *  Dressed  in  sixteen  gannottB^ 
a  woman  without  a  Ghandla  doea  not  appear 
beautiful.' 

GHANDNEE.  Hind.  Galonyction  BoxbaigfaB. 

GHANDNEY  GHOWK,  or  Silver  Street  cfl 
Dehli,  is  a  name  that  has  become  common  totkli 
principal  avenue  in  all  the  great  mtias  of  Northcaj 
India.  In  Galcatta,  however,  the  street  of  Mj 
name  is  not  inhabited  by  bankers  or  goldamitm 
but  by  stable-keeperB.—7>.  of  Hind.  ii.  p.  27&   j 

GHANDNL  Hind.  SUver;  a  white  doll^ 
spread  on  a  caipet :  a  canity; 

GHAJ^DNI,  or  Ghandi.  HmD.  The  pradki' 
amongst   Brabmans,    Gharans^    and   othen,  rf^ 
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mnrndiBg  or  killing  ihemselves,  in  order  to  extort 
alms  or  payment —  WiUon.    See  GhandL 

CHANDO,  a  caste  of  toddy-draweiB  in  Ceylon. 

CUANDOO,  the  extract  of  OfHum  which  is 
employed  in  opiiira-smoking,  called  by  the  Chinese 
Ycn-iaa  and  Shub-yen.  The  opium,  as  exported 
from  Oalcutta,  is  in  boxes  containing  forty 
baUs,  each  of  the  size  of  a  32  lb.  cannon  shot. 
These  balls  are  enclosed  in  a  hosk  of  compressed 
poppy  ksTes,  and  contain  a  certain  quantity  of 
moist  opium  inside,  but  which  in  this  state  is 
nafit  for  smoking,  for  which  it  is  prepared  by  four 
procenes,  in  the  following  manner : — ^About  three 
or  four  o'dodi  in  Uie  morning,  fires  are  lighted, 
ind,  as  the  Jint  process,  a  ^dl  is  divided  into 
two  equal  halves  by  one  man,  who  scoops  out 
with  his  fingers  the  soft  part  inside,  and  throws 
H  i&to  an  earthen  dish ;  frequently  during  the 
itpeiation  moiBtening  and  washing  his  hands  in 
laother  Teseel,  the  water  of  whidi  is  carefully 
imerved,  into  which  also  is  thrown  the  har- 
ileiied  poppy  leaf  husks,  when  all  the  removable 
opiom  IS  obtained. 

la  the  iecond  operation,  the  husks  are  boiled 
utfl  all  their  adhering  opium  is  dissolved, 
inined  thnmrii  a  double  filter  of  cloth  and 
Qmia  paper.  The  strained  fluids  axe  then  mixed 
titli  the  opium  that  was  scooped  out  in  the  first 
•poation,  and  boiled  down  in  a  large  iron  pot 
to  the  oonnstence  of  treacle.  The  refuse  is  dried 
iKl  mU  to  Cfainefle,  who  adulterate  good  opium 
vilh  it ;  and  ^  filter  paper  is  used  by  the  Chinese 
« 10  external  applicatKm  in  affections  of  the 
Wer  bowels. 

In  the  Atref  operation,  the  dissolved  treacle- 
like mass  is  seethed  over  a  charcoal  fire,  strong 
nd  steady  but  not  fierce  temperature,  during 
which  it  ia  worked,  spread  out^  and  again  and 
HSaa  worked  up  to  expel  the  water,  but  prevent 
it  boniiig.  When  brought  to  the  proper  con- 
Brtenee,  it  is  divided  into  half-a-dozen  lota,  each 
^  which  is  spread  like  a  plaster  on  a  nearly 
^fioa  pot,  to  the  depth  of  from  half  to  three- 
ittrtecs  of  an  inch,  and  then  scored  in  all 
nrectioos  to  allow  the  equal  application  oi  heat. 
)m  pot  after  another  is  then  phiced  over  the  fire, 
med  n^adly  round,  and  then  reversed,  so  as  to 
xpoee  the  opium  itself  to  the  full  heat  of  the  red 
Mi  This  is  repeated  three  times,  the  time  and 
loper  beat  being  judged  bv  the  workman  from 
be  avomaand  colour.  In  this  part  of  the  process 
M  greatest  ddicacy  is  demanded,  tar  a  little 
me  or  less  fire  vould  destroy  the  mommg's 
ttk,  or  300  or  more  dollars'  worth  of  opium. 
be  head  workmen  in  SingMx>re  are  men  who 
tve  learned  their  trade  in  China,  and  from  their 
«at  experience  are  paid  very  high  wages. 
The  famrth  operation  consists  in  re-diasolving 
is  fired  opium  in  a  large  quanti^  of  water,  and 
iling  it  ffi  cc^per  vessels  till  it  be  reduced  to 
»  eoosBBtence  of  the  chandoo  of  the  shops,  the 
{fee  of  tenacity  being  the  index  of  its  complete 
ipsntion,  which  ia  judged  of  by  drawing  it  out 
slips  of  bamboa  The  quantity  of  chandoo 
•ined  from  the  soft  opium  is  about  75  per  cent. 
\  ham  the  groas  opium,  that  is,  including  the 
un  and  the  bark,  ttie  proportion  is  not  more 
D  from  50  to  64  per  cent. 
n  this  lenstbened  seething  process,  the  chandoo 
extract  beoomes  less  irritating  and  more 
wi&Cf  the  Tegetable  matter,  the  resin  and  oil. 


the  extractive  matter,  being  all  thrown  out  in 
the  refuse  matter.~V.  /.  A,  No.  1,  Jan.  1848; 
Dr,  Little;  Cameron^  pp.  215,  216. 

CHANDO-OMAL,  or  moon  goddess.  (Qu. 
Chando  AmmaL) 

CHANDPUR,  the  name  of  many  towns  in  India. 

CHANDFUR  8AKUMBARI  of  Tantia  are 
described  by  CoL  Tod  as  desperate  robbers.  He 
saw  this  place  fired  and  levelled  in  1807,  when 
the  noted  Karim,  Pindari,  was  made  prisoner  by 
Sindia.  It  afterwards  cost  some  British  blood  in 
1817.  Though  now  desokte,  the  walls  of  this 
fortress  attest  its  antiquity,  and  it  is  a  work  that 
could  not  now  be  undertaken.  The  remains  of 
it  bring  to  mind  those  of  Volterra  or  Cortana 
and  other  ancient  cities  of  Tuscany, — enormous 
squared  masses  of  stone,  without  any  cement.-—* 
Tod's  Raftuthan^  i.  p.  100. 

CHANDRA.  Tel.  Acacia  sundra;  l^fachilus 
odoratissimus?  and  Tetranthera  RoxburghiL 
Beno.,  Ophioxylon  serpen tinum,  Z. 

CHANDRA.  Sanse.  The  moon,  from  Chad, 
to  shine.  This  is  a  frequent  affix  to  names,  as 
Chandra-Prabhu.  shining  lord;  Chandra-Raya, 
shining  ruler ;  Chandra-Shekhara,  shining  moun- 
tain p^,  a  name  of  Siva.  See  Amas ;  Cband ; 
Graha;  HaftDhat;  Uma. 

CHANDRA,  a  son  of  Atri,  and  father  of 
Bndha  by  Tara.  Tara  was  the  wife  of  his  teacher 
Vrihaspati. 

CHANDRA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  moon. 
Moor  teUs  us  it  is  usually  a  male  deity ;  some* 
times,  however,  feminine,  Chandri,  and  in  such 
character  is  more  commonly  applied  to  Parvati 
or  Devi,  the  consort  or  Sacti  of  Siva,  than  to  any 
other  goddess.  Lakshmi  Devi,  or  simply  Devi,  as 
the  consort  of  Vishnu  is  often  called,  occasionally 
coalesces  with  Parvati;  and  both,  as  well  as 
Saraswati,  spouse  of  Brahma,  may  be  identified 
with  the  moon  or  Luna.  Thus,  in  Hindu  mytho- 
logy, the  sun  and  moon,  being  sometimes  regarded 
as  male  deities,  the  three  principal  female  divini- 
ties hold  a  similar  union  with  their  respective 
solar  lords.  According  to  Coleman,  Chand^  or 
Soma,  the  moon,  is  dficribed  as  the  male,  and  is 
painted  young,  beautiful,  and  of  dazzling  fairness, 
two-armed,  and  having  in  his  bands  a  club  and  a 
lotus.  He  IB  usually  riding  on  or  in  a  cart  drawn 
by  an  antelope.  The  moon  is  occasionally  repre- 
sented as  Chandri,  a  female,  in  which  character 
being  visited  by  Surya,  she  produced  a  numerous 
ftunii^  called  Puliuda.  In  the  third  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  this  sexual  change  is  accounted 
for  by  Colonel  Wilford,  who  says,  when  the  moon 
is  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  it  is  the  god  Chandra, 
but  when  in  conjtmction  with  it,  the  goddess 
Chandri,  who  is  in  that  state  feigned  to  have 
produced  the  Pulinda.  The  moon  was  also  wor- 
shipped as  male  and  female,  Lunus  and  Luna,  by 
the  Egyptians,  the  men  sacrificing  to  it  as  Luna, 
the  women  as  Lunus;  and  each  sex  on  these 
occasions  assuming  the  dress  of  the  other.  The 
Hindus  have  in  their  zodiac  twenty-seven  lunar 
mansions,  called  Nakshatra,  or  daily  positions  of 
the  moon;  and  as  to  perfect  the  revolutions 
some  odd  hours  are  required,  they  have  added 
another  not  included  in  the  regular  chart.  These 
twenty-eight  diurnal  mansions  form  the  zodiac, 
having  been  invented  by  Daksha ;  are  person ifiea 
as  the  daughters  of  the  deity,  and  are  we  mytho- 
logical wives  of  Chandra.     In  the  chart  of  the 
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lunar  manuons  they  are  curiously  rej^reaented  as 
a  horse's  bead,  a  yoni,  razor,  an  arrow,  a  wheel,  a 
bedstead,  a  house,  etc.  The  Dii  Majores  of  the 
Rajput  are  the  same  in  number  and  title  as 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  being  the 
deities  who  figuratively  preside  over  the  planetary 
system.  Their  grades  of  bliss  are  therefore  in 
unison  with  the  eccentricity  of  orbit  of  the  planet 
named.  On  this  account  Chandra  or  Indu,  the 
moon,  being  a  mere  satellite  of  Ella,  the  earth, 
though  prol^bly  originating  the  name  of  the  Indu 
race,  is  mferior  in  the  scale  of  blissful  abodes  to 
that  of  his  son  Budha  or  Mercury,  whose  heliacal 
appearance  gave  him  importance  even  with  the 
sons  of  Vaiva,  the  sun. — Cole^  Myth.  Hind,  p.  181. 

GHANDRA-BHAGA,  a  river  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Chandra  and  the  Bbaga,  and  is 
then  styled  the  Chenab  river,  the  Ascesines  of  the 
Greeks.  In  the  parts  of  Ladakh  through  which 
the  Chandra  and  Bhaga  rivers  run,  on  their  banks 
the  people  are  Bhot  up  to  their  junction ;  after 
that,  Hindu.    See  Ladakh. 

CHANDRA  BHUNDA,  a  tribe  empbyed  in 
^he  Sunderbuns  in  the  manufacture  of  salt 

CUANDRAGIRI,  a  town  and  taluk  in  the  North 
Arcot  district,  near  Madras,  where  the  rajas  of 
Vijayanagar  resided  after  the  defeat  at  Talikot, 
and  where,  in  1640,  was  signed  the  treaty  granting 
to  the  £.  I.  Company  the  site  for  Fort  St.  George, 
Madras. — Imp,  Gaz, 

.  CHANDRA  GOPAL  PAL,  commonly  called 
Gopal  Bhar,  was  the  prindcAl  humorist  at  the 
court  of  Krishna.  He  was  a  Kiimar  or  potter  by 
caste,  and  was  a  native  of  Nadiya.  Some  say  he 
was  a  Napit,  or  of  the  barber  caste.  He  was  fond 
of  music,  and  patronised  musicians  and  khawatha 
of  the  Upper  Proyinces.  He  delighted  in  dhur- 
pads  and  kheals,  and  was  a  great  c<Hmois8eur  in 
matteis  regarding  the  rigs  and  raginis  regulating 
oriental  music.  He  was  a  great  encourager  of 
architecture.  He  constructed  the  larg^e  building 
for  puja  in  the  Rajbari.  It  is  of  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  and  is  considered  a  splendid  dalan. 
He  aJso  built  a  marble  staircase  for  going  down 
the  sacred  well  Gyan  Bapi,  in  Benares,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pilgrims.  He  was  universally  oon- 
sidered  the  head  of  Hindu  society,  and  was  the 
arbitrator  on  all  questions  of  caste. — Calcutta 
Beview,  No.  109,  p.  110. 

CHANDRAGUPTA,  the  Sandracottus  or  San- 
dracoptus  of  the  Greeks,  the  founder  of  the 
Mauryan  dynasty  of  Magadba.  He  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  the  last  Nanda,  by  the  beautiful 
but  low  caste  Mura,  from  whom  he  obtained  the 
designation  of  Maurya.  In  the  Mudra  Rakshaaa, 
a  Sanskrit  drama  detailing  his  elevation,  Chatidra- 
gupta  is,  however,  frequently  named  Vrishala,  a 
term  said  to  be  equivalent  to  Sudra;  and  as 
Nanda  himself  was  the  son  of  a  Sudra  woman, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  celebrated 
Maurya  familv  were  of  Sud»  extraction.     la  the 


^ujLf^>^     ^^^1  P*rt  of  his   oar^r,  Chandragupta  led  a 

'^fr  U»  wandering  life  in  the  Panjab  (see  Tumour,  Intro- 

/yt/^       duction  to  the  Mahawanso,  p.  41,  quoting  the 

.^^  Tika  or  Commentary),  and  was  probablv  engased 

/}U^      '    with  bis  fellow-countrymen  in  opposing  Alexander. 

Bis  chief  adviser,  the  Brahman  Chanakya,  was  a 

native  of  Takshasila  or  Taxila,  the  capital  of  the 

Western  Panjab  ;  and  it  was  in  that  country  that 

Chandragupta  first  established  himself  by  the 

complete  expulsion  of  the  Greek  troops  left  by 


Alexander  (Justin,  xr.  4:  ^Auctor  liberkatis 
Sandrocottus  fuerat*).  It  would  appear  that  the 
Greek  colonists  in  the  Panjab  had  first  been  placed 
under  Philip,  while  the  civil  administratioa  of  ^ 
country  remained  in  the  bands  of  its  native  princsB, 
Taxiles  and  Poms.  Afterwards,  on  the  moider 
of  Philip  by  the  mercenary  soldiers,  Alexaoder 
(Anabasis,  vi  2,  vii.)  directed  Eudemos  and 
Taxiles  to  govern  the  country  until  he  BhoaldBeni 
another  deputy.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
they  continued  to  retain  the  dhiarge;  for,  after 
Alexanders  death  in  b.c.  823,  Eudemos  oontriTed, 
b^  the  treacherous  assassination  of  king  Poms  hy 
his  general  Enmenes,  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  country  (Diodorus,  xix.  6).  Some  few  years 
hiter,  in  b.c.  317,  he  marched  to  the  asairtanoe  of 
Eumenes  with  3000  infantry  and  5000  cavalry, 
and  no  less  than  120  elephants.  Wil^  this  foroe 
he  performed  good  service  at  the  battle  of  Gabiene. 
But  ids  continued  absence  gave  the  Indiana  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  neglected,  and  their  liberty 
was  fully  asserted  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Graek 
troops  and  the  slaughter  of  their  chiefs  (Joskin. 
XV.  4 :  ^  Prsfactos  ejus  occtderat ; '  again,  *Moli- 
enti  deinde  helium  adversus  prsef actos  Alexandti  % 
Chandragupta  was  present  when  Poros  wai 
murdered.  He  afterwards  became  the  leader  ol 
the  national  movement,  which  ended  in  his  owi 
elevation  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Panjab.  Justii 
attributes  his  success  to  the  aaststance  of  bsnditt 
(Justin.  XV.  4 :  *  Contractis  latfonibus  Indos  u 
novitatem  regni  solidtavit').  But  in  this  Golonc 
Cunningham  thinks  he  has  be^i  misled  by  a  ver 
natural  mistake ;  for  the  Aratta,  who  were  ih 
dominant  people  of  the  Eastern  Panjab,  are  neve 
mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata  without  being  calk^ 
robbers  (Lassen,  Pentapot  Indies :  '  Aratti  nrofect 
lationes,'  and  'Bahici  httrones').  The  Sanakri 
name  is  Araahtra,  the  kingless,  which  is  preservB 
in  the  Adraistse  of  Arrian,  who  places  them  (N 
the  Ravi.  They  were  the  republioan  defenders  o 
Sangala  or  Sakala,  a  fact  wnich  points  to  tiiel 
Sanskrit  name  of  Araahtra,  or  kingless.  Bi 
though  their  power  was  then  confined  to  th 
eastern  Panjab,  the  people  themaelYes  had  one 
spread  over  the  whole  country :  *•  Ubi  finvii  iU 
quivi  .  •  .  ibi  sedes  sunt  Arattorum.*— loiaai 
Pentapot  Indica,  from  the  Mahabharat  Th^ 
were  known  by  Uie  several  names  of  Bahib 
Jarttika,  and  Takha;  of  which  the  last  woak 
appear  to  have  been  their  true  appellatioo,  fo 
their  old  capital  of  Taxila  or  Takka-ailA  wasknovi 
to  the  Gre^of  Alexander ;  and  the  people thes 
selves  still  exist  in  considerable  numbos  in  th 
Panjab  hills.  The  ancient  extent  of  their  povs 
is  proved  by  the  present  prevalence  of  thd 
alphabetical  characters,  which,  under  the  nama^ 
Takri  or  Takni,  are  now  used  by  all  the  Hia^ 
of  Kashmir  and  the  northern  mountains,  frd 
Simla  and  Sabathu  to  Kabul  auad  Bamian*  (I 
these  grounds.  Major  Cunningham  identito  Hj 
banditti  of  Justin  with  the  Takka,  or 
inhabitants  of  the  Panjab,.  and  assigns  to  ' 
the  honour  of  delivering  their  native  buidl 
the  thraldom  of  a  foreign  yoke.  TUm  " 
occurred  most  probably  about  316  E.a,  or  i 
after  the  march  of  Eudemos  to  the  as  ' 
Eumenes.  It  was  followed  immediately  by  j 
conquest  of  Gangetic  India  (Justin,  xv.  4),  \ 
316  B.G.  the  rule  of  Chandragupta  was  ad 
Ifidged  ovar  the  whole  northern  Peninsula,  ( 
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t^  Indus  io  the  moath  of  the  Ganges.  Authorities 
differ  as  to  the  length  of  Chandragaptfi^s  reign. 
The  Mahawanso  gires  3-4  yean ;  the  Dipawanso 
and  the  Yayu  Piuana  give  only  24  years.  This 
differenoe  may  perhaps  hare  originated  in  two 
disdoct  leekonings  of  the  date  of  his  accession, 
the  one  party  ooanting  from  the  death  of  Nanda 
Mahspartma,  in  B.c.  825,  and  the  other  pariy  from 
the  eonqnest  of  India,  io  B.a  815.  Some  assamp- 
tioD  of  this  kind  is  clearly  necessary  to  reconcile 
the  different  authorities,  unless,  indeed,  we  take 
theoDl^altetnatiye,  of  adopting  the  one  and  of 
fejectuig  the  other.  At  thia  period  the  capital  of 
udis  was  Patalipntra  or  Palibrotha,  which  was 
Btoatod  on  the  Ganges,  at  tiie  junctbn  of  the 
Enanaboas  pr  Alaos  rirer.  The  former  name 
hi  been  identified  with  the  Sanakrit  Hiranyabahn^ 
in  epithet  which  has  been  applied  both  to  the 
(ittaakaud  to  the  Sone.  The  latter  name  can 
•ilj  refer  to  the  Hi-le-an  of  the  Chinese  traTellers, 
wbiek  was  to  the  uarih  of  the  Ganges,  and  was 
then  ondoabtedly  the  Gkmdak.  Indeed,  this  river 
M  joins  the  Gangea  immediately  opposite  to 
FUna,  that  is,  the  dty,  or  metropoua,  as  its 
Mer  name  (Patna)  implies ;  the  junction  of  the 
fiOM  ii  some  nine  or  ten  miles  above  Patna.  But 
1  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Sone 
•Mjoioed  the  Ganges  at  Bakipur  or  Bankipnr, 
Mediately  above  Patna,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
^Eiranaboas  may  have  been  intended  for  the 
gone,  and  the  Alaos  for  the  Gandak.  According 
t»  M^thenes,  Palibrotha  was  80  stadia  or 
Wlj  Dine  miles  in  length,  and  15  stadia  or  one 
ttleasd  two-thirds  in  breadth.  It  was  surrounded 
vth  a  deep  ditch,  and  was  enclosed  by  lofty 
VQoden  waits,  pierced  with  loopholes  for  the  dis- 
charge of  arrows  ( Arrian,  Indica,  x.,  and  Strabo, 
sv^  both  quoting  Megasthenes).  But  when  Alex- 
iBder^a  successors  were  at  peace  -with  each  other, 
^  great  Seleucus  turned  his  arms  towards  the 
ttst)  with  the  intention  of  recovering  the  Indian 
invinces  of  Alexander,  but  Ghandragnpta  formed 
an  alliance  with  Selencus,  whose  daughter  he 
nedved  in  marriage.  He  also  receiv^,  at  his 
<Mirt  of  Palibrotha,  Megasthenes  as  an  ambas- 
*idor,  and  in  return  Ghandragupta  sent  presents 
vith  an  ambassador  to  Seleucus  Nicator  to 
yyipn.  The  Hindu  drama  Mudra  Rakshasha 
nottds  the  m«norable  political  event  ol  his 
^upstioii.  His  name  occurs  in  an  inscription  at 
wchi,  also  on  one  at  Ujjain.  Tod  says  he  was 
Of  the  Takshak  race.  He  died  b.c.  289.  His 
naxmrn  died  B.C.  261 ;  and  Asoka,  the  great 
Boddhiat  sovereign,  the  grandson  of  Chandra- 
SVpt^  then  succeeded.  AjK>ka  had  murdered  his 
brother,  whose  son  converted  him  to  Buddhism, 
»d  he  was  crowned  B.C.  259-258,  at  Patalipura, 
n  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  Asoka  engraved 
*n  rocks  numerous  inscriptions  mculcatang  Bud- 
Skitt  doctrines,  and  ^ected,  it  is  said,  84,000 
Iwitya,  many  of  which  still  remain.  —  Bhilsa 
"Vpes,  Cunningham,  pp^  87-91,  Ul ;  Bunaen^ 
^gupti  iii.  544 ;  Tod^  Rajastkan  ;  Cal.  Review  ; 
adifeAe  AUerthumekunde^  I  Appw  p.  xxx.,  and 
.  pp.  1161,  1162 ;  Jo.  As.  Sw.  JSea.  p.  146 ; 
'hrntu^  Prineep^  i.  pp.  61,  276 ;  Bwrgem  and 
^trgtmrn^m,  190,  725;  Tennant'e  Ceylon, 
CHANDRAGUPTA,  a  Chanhan  prince  of 
jmir,  erandson  of  Manikya  Rai,  who  lived  a.d. 
it.  His  descendant,  Pritba  Rai,  was  the  last 
^u  princewho  reigned  at  Indiaprestha  or  Dehli. 


CHANDRAGUPTA  II.,  a  king  of  the  Gupta 
dynasty,  who  a.d.  400  made  gifts  to  the  tope  at 
Sanchi,  which  are  recorded  on  the  rail  of  that 
monument. — Fergtuson^  22. 

CHANDRA  KANTHA.  Tel.  Miftibilis  jalapa, 
L.    In  Sanskrit  the  moonstone. 

CHANDRAOTA,  an  ancient  town  at  the  foot 
of  the  Aravalli  mountains.  It  was  anciently  the 
capital  of  the  Pramara  rajas,  vassals  of  the 
Hmdn  rulers  of  Gujerat.  Its  ruins  are  situated 
about  12  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Abu  moun-^' 
tain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bunass,  and  in  a  fine, 
well- wooded  country.  When  Ahmad,  grandson 
of  Jaka,  styled  Wajah-nl-Mulk,  resolved  to  found 
Ahmadabad,  he  chose  a  site  occupied  by  a  com- 
munity of  the  Bhil  race,  whose  predatory  habits 
were  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  resolved 
to  create  his  new  capital  by  means  of  the  city  of 
Ghandraota,  the  materials  of  which  he  used,  and 
compelled  all  its  people  to  follow  the  spoils  of 
their  temples  and  dwellings  to  the  uninteresting, 
unhealthy,  low  flat  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabar- 
mati.  It  is  now  only  marked  by  mounds  of 
mined  temples  and  palaces.  Ahmadabad  was 
taken  by  General  Goddard  15th  February  1780.-^ 
Tod*8  Travels,  p.  184. 

CHANDRA  PALA,  a  prince  mentioned  on  an 
inscription  at  Oomya,  a.d.  1489. 

CHANDRAPODA.    T£l.    Argyreia  spedoea. 

CHANDRASECHA,  a  mountain  in  the  N.W. 
Himalaya.  See  KalL  Chandrasekhara,  the  moon- 
crested.    One  of  Siva^s  many  names. 

CHANDRA  SENA,  a  ruler  at  Ujjain  about 
A.D.  50,  who  followed  after  Vikramaditya  about 
100  years.  He  restored  the  Hindu  kingdom  to 
its  entirety. 

CHANDRASENI  KAYASTHA,  a  caste  of 
clerks  in  Poona,  who  claim  to  be  descended  from  a 
raja  named  Chandraaena,  and  therefore  claim  to 
be  regarded  in  some  degree  as  Kshatriya,  and 
to  be  entitled  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Vedas, — a  claim  not  recognised  by  the  Brahmans. 
There  are  two  divisions, — the  Patani  Ptubhu  and 
the  Dawani  Prabhu.  The  former  are  found  at 
Bombay  and  other  towns,  the  latter  at  Goa.  It 
is  this  caste  whom  the  British  call  Purvoe. — 
WiUon. 

CHANDRAVANSA  or  Indovansa,  or  Lunar 
race,  a  race  that  reu;ned  in  Antarveda  and  Kasi, 
but  afterwards  in  Magadha  (Behar)  and  Indra- 
prashtha  (Dehli).  In  this  dynasty  are  included 
the  kings  of  ICasi  (Benares),  the  line  of  Pum,  and 
the  line  of  Yadu. 

Atri— Muni. 

Soma— Lunns,  the  moon. 

Badh— Mercury ;  married  Ha,  daughter  of  the  sun. 

Alias  or  Paruravas. 

Ayu*-]dngs  of  Kaad  deaoended  from  him. 

Nahushar-Dentnahusha,  Dionyaos,  Baoohoa  (Wd.). 

Tayati— father  of  Puru  and  Yadu. 

According  to  Tod,  the  following  are  synchronisms 
of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  races : — 

Budha  of  the  Lunar  race  married  Ha,  the 
sister  of  Ikshwaku,  s.  I. 

Harischandra,  s.  I,  contemporary  of  Parasurama 
of  Lunar  line. 

Sagara,  cotw  of  Taljanga,  of  Parasurama. 

Ambarisha,  cot  of  GMhi ;  founded  Kanouj* 

In  the  line  of  Pnra  ooouib  Hastin,  who  built 
Hastinapur  and  Yichitravirya. 

Indu,  Som,  Chandra,  in  Sanskrit  mean  the  moon ; 
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hence  the  Lonar  race  is  termed  the  GhaDdravansa, 
or  IndavaDsa,  or  Somavansa.  They  are  divided 
into  two  great  branches,  the  Yadava,  who  are 
descendants  from  Yadu,  to  which  Krishna  belonged, 
and  the  Paorava,  who  claim  from  Puru,  to  whom 
belonged  Dushyanta  with  the  Kara  and  Panda 
princes. — Tod;  Thomas^  Prin$ep*8  Indian  Anti- 
qaities;  Dowwtl  SeeMagadha;  Panda;  Rama; 
Surya.  

CHANDRAWUT,  descendants  of  Chandra,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  Tassal  dans  of  Mewar. 
Rampara  (Bhanpora)  was  their  residence,  yield- 
ing a  revenae  of  five  lakhs  (£110,000),  held  on  the 
tenure  of  service  from  an  original  grant  from 
Rana  Joggnt  Siogh  to  his  nephew  Madhu  Singh. 
Chandra  obtained  an  appanage  on  the  ChambaL 
•-Tod's  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  261. 

CHANDRAYANA,  a  Hinda  penance,  which 
consists  in  the  sinner  or  devotee  ^eating  for  a 
whole  month  no  more  than  thrice  eighty  moath- 
fuls  of  wild  grains,  as  he  happens  to  meet  with 
them,  keeping  his  organs  in  subjection.*  The 
reward  of  this  is  attaining  the  same  abode  as 
Chandra,  the  regent  of  the  moon ;  and  it  absolves 
a  Brahman  from  the  sin  of  slaoghtering  a 
thousand  small  animals  which  have  bones,  or  of 
boneless  animals  enough  to  fill  a  cart;  and  it  is 
also  the  common  penance  for  killing  a  Sadra,  a 
Hindu  of  the  fourth  or  servile  ch». — Coleman, 
p.  92. 

CHANDRIE.    HiKD.    Calonyction  RozburghiL 

CHANDRIKA,  a  name  of  LakshmL 

CHANDRIKI-KA-JHAR.  H.   Ophioxylon,  gp, 

CHANDUS.  Hind.  Cottcm  doth,  coloured 
border  and  ends. 

CHANDWAR,  of  the  12th  century,  is  the 
modem  Firozabad.  The  fields  around  form  the 
memorable  battle-ground  on  which  was  dedded 
the  contest  between  the  Hindu  and  Musalman 
for  the  sovereignty  of  India.  The  heroes  Alha 
and  Udal,  two  brothers,  fell  here.;  but  their 
memory  is  peserved  in  the  songs  and  traditbns 
of  the  people,  amongst  the  Mahoba  and  the  Rah- 
tores  and  Chandals  of  the  Doab.  The  last  Hinda 
raja,  Jye-Chand  of  Kanouj,  here  dosed  his 
career  by  leaping  into  the  Ganges. — Tr.  of  a 
Hindoo,  i.  p.  378. 

CHANG.  A  deity  of  the  Assamese,  replaced  in 
1665  by  Hinduism. 

CHANG.    Hind.    Salixalba. 

CHANG,  Chin.,  is  a  measure  of  10  die,  or 
Chinese  cubits  of  about  14  inches  each. — SiauntcfiCs 
Narrative,  pp.  43,  73. 

CHANG.    BuRM.    A  fortified  city. 

CHANG,  a  beer  made  by  the  Bhot  race  from 
malted  barley;  also  the  barley  Hordeum  hezas- 
tichon. 

CHANGA  DEVA,  a  Hindu  devotee,  whose 
eouipage  was  a  tiger,  but  other  holy  men  have 
adopted  the  tiger  as  a  vehicle.  A  pious  per- 
sonage of  this  description  was  reported  to  have 
visited  Sri-ranga-patan  (the  dty  of  Sri  Ranga,  or 
Mahadeva,  commonly  Seringapatam)  about  the 
vear  1797,  and  although  a  Hindu,  to  have  been 
hospitably  invited  bv  Tipu  Sultan.  He  was 
attended  by  ten  disdples,  and  declined  the  royal 
civilities,  saying  a  tree  was  suffident  shelter  for 
him.  Changa  Deva  was  of  that  class  which 
pandits  call  Yug-saddan,  or  Yug-braahat,  or 
Yug-Vyi^sa,  who  by  extraordinarily  pious  pains 
obtain  miraculous  longevity ;  they  prolong  their 


existence,  it  is  hyperbolically  said,  to  some  Iran' 
dreds  of  years. — Coleman,  p.  426. 

CHANGA  GADDA.  Tex.  SansevieraZey- 
lanica. 

CHANGAL or Champac.  Hind.?  Amodente- 
sixed  tree  of  Akyab,  not  plentiful  Wood  lued  for 
boats.— CaZ.  Cat,  Ex,  1862. 

CHANGALI  GADDL  Tel.  Panicam  com- 
mutatum,  Nees ;  P.  dliare,  R.  i.  290. 

CHANGALI  KOSHTU.  Tel.  CostusAiabi- 
eus,  Heyne. 

CHANGAR,  a  predatory  tribe  of  the  Panjab. 

CHANG  BHAKAR,  a  small  native  state  of 
Chutia  Nagpur,  with  a  population  of  8919.  Its 
hills  are  dothed  with  the  sal  trees.  Its  people  are 
Kolarian  aborigines  (Muad  Kum),  8195,  and 
Dravidian  aborigines,  2955,  viz.  Gond,  and  are 
poor. — Imp,  Gaz, 

CHANG-CHEN-MO.  This  place  gives  its  name 
to  a  route  of  about  16  mardies  between  Lsdakh 
and  Eastern  Turkestan,  said  to  be  the  easiest  from 
India  to  Upper  Asia,  much  easier  than  the  more 
westerly  Kara  Korum  route  traversed  by  Schkgin- 
twdt  and  Mr.  Johnson.  The  heights  vary  from 
19,000  to  21,000  feet,  but  the  mountains  arCi 
generally  rounded,  and  fuel  and  grass  are  aboo' 
dant,  save  at  one  stage.  Gumah  is  equidistaot 
between  Hchi  and  Yarkand,  and  the  Kant  Koram 
route  meets  this  route  at  Shadula. 

CHANGEZ  KHANor  Jenffh]zKhan,anam6from 
the  Uigur  chang,  firm,  and  Sjssar  ghis,  powerful 
Temudnn,  afterwards  known  as  Chanc^is^was  bom 
of  a  Mongol  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  Onon  in  1162, 
He  conquered  and  expelled  Mahomed  the  Khans- 
mian,  and  defeated  his  son  Jalaluddin,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus.  Aung  Khan  of  the  Kendt< 
Mongols,  cdebrated  in  Europe  under  the  name  d 
Prester  John,  was  a  contemporary  of  GhaQgei 
Khan,  whom,  at  the  instigation  of  jealov 
enemies,  he  attempted  but  faued  to  des^o^-^ 
EUioty  p.  498.  As  the  result  of  Temuchin's  sua- 
cesses  against  the  nations  of  Tartary,  he  ym 
saluted  in  1206  by  the  diet  of  his  nation  u 
Changiz  Khan.  According  to  Quatrem^, 
Cbangez  did  not  use  the  higher  appellation  d 
Kaan  (or  Qaan),  which  was  adopted  by  bis  soi 
Okkodai  and  his  snoceasors  as  their  distinctive 
title,  identical  with  Khaqan,  the  Xaganos  of  Hm 
Byzantine  historians.  Properly  a  distindiai 
should  tiherefore  be  preserved  between  Khii^ 
the  ordinary  title  of  Tartar  chiefa,  and  whieh  b« 
since  spread  to  Persian  gentlemen,  and  in  lodii 
become  a  common  titular  affix  to  the  name  ol 
Mahomedans  of  all  daases,  and  <^n  aa  tia 
peculiar  title  of  the  supreme  chief  of  the  MoDgoh 
The  Mongol  princes  of  the  subordinate  empires  d 
Chag^tai,  Persia,  and  Kapehak  were  entitled  oa|f 
to  the  former  affix,  though  the  other  is  sometiiifl 
applied  to  them  in  adulation,  and  claimed  by  i 
Afghans.  The  conquest  of  China  was  comnuw 
by  Changes,  although  it  was  not  completed  k 
several  generations.  In  1205  he  invaded  Taqgi 
a  kingdom  occupying  the  extreme  north-weit  I 
China^  and  extending  beyond  Gliinese  limits  1 
the  same  direction,  hdd  by  a  dynasty  of  TiboH 
race,  which  was  or  had  been  vassal  to  the  B 
This  invasion  was  repeated  in  saooeeding  yetf 
and  in  1211  his  attacks  extended  to  the  empiial 
the  Kin  itedf.  In  1214  he  ravaged  their  ]Nl 
vinces  to  the  Yellow  River,  and  in  the  foBon 
year  took  Chingtu  or  Pekin.     In  1219  he  ton* 
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Ilk  KrtDB  against  Westem  Asia,  and  conquered  all 
tiie  ccNintries  between  the  Bolor  and  the  Caspian, 
and  Bonthward  to  the  Indus,  whilst  his  generals 
penetrated  to  Bossia,   Annenia,   and  Georgia; 
and  a  lientenant,  whom  he  had  left  behind  him 
in  the  east,  oontinaed  to  prosecute  the  subjection 
of  Northern  China.     Changes  himself,   on   his 
retom  from  his  weatem  conquests,  renewed  hia 
attack  on  Tangut,  and  died  in  that  enterprise, 
18th  August  1227.    Okkodai^  his  son  and  sac- 
followed  up  the  subjugation  of  China, 
^  dahed  the  Km  finally  in  1234,  and  conaoli- 
fwith  his  empire  all  the  provinces  north  of 
the  Gnat  Kiang.    After  establishing  his  power 
orer  Uiat  part  of  China,  Okkodai  raised  a  yast 
army  and  set  it  in  motion  towards  the  west    One 
portion  was  directed  against  Armenia,  Georgia, 
and  AaiA  Minor,  whilst  another  great  host,  ui^er 
Bato,  the  nephew  of  the  Great  Khan,  conquered 
the  ooontries  north  of  Caucasus,  orerran  Kuasia, 
making  it  tributary,  and  adll  continued  to  carry 
fire  and  slaughter  westward.    One  great  detach- 
ment, under  a  lieutenant  of  Batu,  entered  Poland, 
binned  Cracow,  found  Brealau  in  aahes  and  aban- 
doned by  its  people,  and  defeated  with  great 
daughter,  at  WahJstadt,  near  Liegnits  (April  12, 
1241^,    the   troops   of   Poland.    Moravia,    and 
Silesia,  who  had  gathered  unoer  Duke  Henry 
of  the    latter   province  to  make  head  againat 
Urn  astonndmg  flood  of  heathen.     Batu  him- 
idf,    with   the  main  body  of   his   army,    was 
ravaging  Hungary.     The  king  had  been    very 
tiack  in  his  preparations,  and  when,  eventoally, 
he  made  a  stand  against  the  enemy,  his  army  was 
defeated  with  great  loss,  and  he  escaped  with 
diflkuliy.    Pesth  was  now  taken  and  burnt,  and 
an  its  pec^le  put  to  the  sword.    The  rumours  of 
the  Tartan  and  their  frightful  devastations  had 
Bcatleied  fear  through  Europe,  which  the  defeat 
ai  liegnita  raised  to  a  climax.    Indeed,  weak  and 
disnuted  Christendom  seemed  to  lie  at  the  feet  of 
the  barbarians.    The  Pope,  to  be  sure,  proclaimed 
a  crusade,  and  wrote  circular  lettm,  but  the 
enmity  between  him  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  ii. 
was  allowed  to  prevent   any  co-operation,'  and 
neither  of  them   responded  by  anything  better 
than  worda  to  the  earnest  caUs  for  help  which 
came  from  the  kioff  of  Hungary.    No  human  aid 
merited  thanks  when  Europe  was  relieved  by 
hearing  that  the  Tartar  host  had  suddenly  retreated 
eastward.    The  Great  Khan,  Okkodai,  was  dead 
in  the  depths  of  Ana,  and  a  courier  had  come  to 
tecall  the  army  from  Europe.     In  1255,  however, 
n  new  wave  of  conquest  rolled  weatward  from 
Mongolia,  this  time  directed  against  the  Ismaili 
or   AawasBins  on  the  south  of  the  Ca^nan,  and 
then  sQocessively  against  the  Khalifa  of  Baghdad 
aoid   Syria.     The  oondosion  of  this  expedition 
under  Hulaku  may  be  considered  to  mark  the 
clitn^'*'  of  the  Mongol  power.    Mangu  Khan,  the 
emperor  then  reigning,and  who  died  on  a  campaign 
itk  China  in  1259,  waa  the  last  who  exercised  a 
poveragnty  so  nearly  universal.     His  successor 
Kablai  extended,  indeed,  largely  the  frontiers  of 
the  MoDgcA  power  in  China,  which  he  brought 
entirely  under  the  yoke,  besides  gaining  conquests 
mtber  nominal  than  real  on  its  southern  and  aouth- 
eantem  borders,  but  he  ruled  effectively  only  in 
^e  enatem  teffoim  of  the  great  empire,  which 
li^d    now  broken    up    into   four,  viz.  (1)  the 
mmediate  empire  of  the  Great   Khan,  aeated 


eventually  at  Keanbalik  or  Pekin,  embraced 
China,  Corea,  Mongolia,  Manchuria,  and  mbet, 
and  claima  at  least  over  Tunking  and  countries 
on  the  Ava  frontier;  (2)  the  Chaghtai  khanate, 
or  middle  empire  of  the  Tartars,  with  its  capital 
at  AlmaUk,  indoded  the  modem  Daunearia,  part 
of  Chineee  Turkestan,  Transoxiana,  and  Afghan- 
istan ;  (8)  the  empbreof  Kapchak,  or  the  northern 
Tartars,  founded  on  the  conquests  of  Batu,  and 
with  its  chief  seat  at  Sarai  on  the  Wolga,  covered 
a  large  part  of  Russia,  the  country  north  of 
Caucasus,  Khwarizm,  and  a  part  of  the  modem 
Siberia ;  (4)  Persia,  with  its  capital  eventually  at 
Tabreez,  embraced  Georgia,  Armenia,  Azerbijan, 
and  ^ut  of  Asia  Minor,  Si  Persia,  Arabian  Irak, 
and  Khorasan. 

The  conouests  of  Changez  Khan,  and  of  his 
successor  Oxkodai  Khan,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  brought  into  China  a  vast  influx  of 
Uigoor  and  Toongani  immigrants.  Atabeg,  also 
Atabak,  in  ancient  Persia,  was  an  ofiioer  or  prince, 
ruler  of  a  province.  Lnristan  seems  to  have  been 
the  latest  territory  so  ruled,  until  Changez  Khan, 
with  hia  destractive  hc»xlea  of  Tartar  and  Moghul, 
overwhelmed  the  land.  Changez  Khan,  with 
respect  to  religion,  was  the  apostle  of  the  most 
complete  toleration.  Mahomedans  relate  that  he 
had  the  subject  discussed  in  a  mosque  of  Bokhara, 
and  there  hud  down  the  principle  tbat  he  required 
only  faith  in  one  all-powerful  God,  leaving  iJl  the 
rest  to  be  supplied  by  man^a  free  study  and  judg- 
ment. But  the  creed  of  Changez  Khan  waa 
Buddhism. — Priiuep^s  Tibet^  Tartary,  and  Mon" 
golUXj  pp.  3  and  4 ;  Yule's  Cathay^  i.  cxviii.,  u.  522 ; 
OshorrCs  Islam ;  Vamhery^  BolAara^  p.  120. 

CHANG-GARH.  Assah.  A  house  raised  on 
posts  with  a  space  open  underneath, — the  ordinary 
bouse  of  the  Miri,  Burmese,  and  Malay. 

CHANG-KIA-KHOW,  a  paes  from  the  great 
wall  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Pe-che-lee, 
about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  weatward  of  that  of 
Kou*pe-keou,  by  which  the  embassy  of  Lord 
Macartney  crossed  the  wall  in  1793,  and  Sir 
George  Staunton  later.  The  words  mean  the  gate 
of  the  Chang  family.  —  Staunton^s  Narrative^ 
p.  22. 

CHANGLA.    Tel.    AucUandia  coetus. 

CHANGLO,  a  Tibetan  race,  a  branch  of  the 
Lhojpa  of  Butan.  The  Changlo  dialect  has  a 
considerable  amount  of  gloesarial  peculiarity  with 
Tibetan,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  entirely  Tibetan 
softened  and  slightly  changed  in  phonology.  It 
is  spoken  along  tbat  portion  of  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  valley  which  extends  from  the 
Binji  Doar  to  the  confines  of  the  Kuriapura  Doar, 
or  from  about  long.  90''  to  92""  £.  Neither  its 
northern  limit  nor  the  numbers  speaking  it  have 
been  ascertained.  The  inhabitants  of  this  tract 
occupy  the  lesser  elevations  of  the  southern  Hima- 
laya range,  and  are,generally  speaking,agiiculturaL 
Their  physical  appearance  exhibits  a  few  shades 
of  distLDction  noticeable  between  them  and  the 
tribes  of  the  Sub- Himalaya.  They  are  smaller, 
lees  muscular,  and  the  hue  of  their  skin  possesses 
a  deep  isabelline  tint.  From  the  latter  circum- 
stance, probably,  they  derive  their  appellation, 
the  term  Changlo  meaning  black.— your.  ItuL 
Arch,^  April— May  1853,  p.  192.    See  India. 

CHANGMA.  HiKD.  Populus  balaamifera,  P. 
nigra,  also  Salix  alba. 

CHANG-MAI,  a  mode  of  spelling  Zimmay  of 
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the  Laos.  It  is  also  written  Xieng-ma.  It  is  on 
the  Menam  river,  between  lat  IQ""  and  20°  N. 

CHANGO,  a  tribe  of  Hnngnmg  Tartars  occupy- 
ing 378  sqnare  mUes.    See  Knnawar. 

CHANGOS,  a  Tillage  famous  in  olden  times  for 
its  pretty  dancing-girk ;  more  than  one  Changes 
girl  entered  the  zananas  of  the  Dehli  emperors. 
The  dark  eyes  and  sunburnt  countenances  of  old 
and  young  still  testify  to  a  race  distinct  from 
their  neighbours. 

CHANGPA,  asemi-nomadetrib^  near  the  Pan- 
gong  Tsi  pass.      They  dwell  in  their  gnudng 
grounds  under  huts  (galkol)  made  of  the  yak^s 
hair.    The  people  there  call  themselves  Bot. 
.  GHANGkA.    Hikd.    Capra  hircus,  X. 

CHANG-THANG.  Tib.  On  the  northern 
plains  to  the  north  of  Ladakh,  supposed  to  be  the 
ChatflB  Scythe  of  Ptolemy. — A.  Cunu. 

CHANG-THANL    Panj.    A  kind  of  wool 

CHANG-TIEN-SZ,  the  chief  of  the  Taoist 
priests,  living  at  Kiang-si. — Smithy  p.  5. 

CHANGU.    Tib.    Oauis  laniger,  Hodgs. 

CHANI.    Tel.    Adenanthera  aculeata. 

CHANJAN  WALE.  Hind.  Asparagus  Pan- 
jabensis. 

CHANIC  Hind.  A  harvest  ceremony  in  several 
parts  of  Northern  India,  diifering  in  each  province. 
After  the  heap  of  grain  on  the  threshing  ground 
baa  been  raised  a  foot  high,  a  man,  in  nlence, 
standing  with  his  face  to  the  north,  a  winnowing 
basket  in  his  right  hand,  his  left  hand  being  fufi 
of  graoL,  commencing  from  the  south,  goes  round 
from  east  to  west,  and  again  to  the  south,  pressing 
bis  basket  against  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  This 
is  repeated,  changing  hands,  and  when  complete, 
be  joins  his  hands,bow«  to  the  heap,and  supplicates 
in  a  few  words,  either  Parmeshwar  or  Anna  Deota, 
as 

'Anna  Deota  1% 
Bahes  goona  bajiye.* 

In  the  Lower  and  Central  Doab  and  Saugor,  a 
circle  is  made  with  cow-dung  or  ashes  round  the 
Rasand  T*hapa  at  the  same  time,  commendng 
from  the  east,  and  going  from  south  to  west  till 
the  east  point  is  again  reached,  the  operator 
taking  care  all  the  while  to  hold  his  breath.  A 
superstitious  observance  in  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land bears  a  remote  resemblance  to  this. — EUiot, 

CHANK.  Hind.  Also  Cbanka,  and  Ch'hapa. 
A  stamp  cut  in  wood,  with  the  words  Akibat  ba 
*khair  bad, — May  the  end  be  prosperous ;  or  Iman 
ki  salamati, — Safety  in  your  honour ;  and  impressed 
on  a  cake  of  moist  earth  (barkat  ki  matti)  on 
Stacks  or  heaps  of  grain  which  are  left  In  the  care 
of  one  of  the  parties  between  whom  it  is  to  be 
divided.  The  words  on  the  stamp  mean,  *May 
the  end  be  happy,*  and  '  Security  on  honour,'  im- 
plying that  the  grain  is  left  to  the  honour  of  the 
person  keeping  it.  The  seal  is  then  placed  on  the 
sides  of  the  heap,  never  on  the  top,  lest  the  increase 
of  com  be  thereby  prevented.  It  is  the  system 
of  making  an  article  over  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
common  in  Africa  and  the  Archipelago,  under 
the  term  Taboo,  and  it  is  similar  to  the  Ch*hatoor 
of  the  Hindu. 

CHANKEE.  Malay.  Cloves.  Caryophyllns 
aromaticus. 

CHANK  SHELLS,  Konk,  Conch. 

Sukk, DuKir.  I  Sankha,    ....     Tam. 

Senkham,     .     .     .  Sanbk.  I  Sanffn,     ....        „ 
Bhenkn,  ....     „       |Senkham,     .    .    .      Tel. 
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These  shells  are  species  of  the  genus  Tuibioelia, 
fished  up  by  divers  in  the  Gulf  of  Maoaar,  oo  the 
coast  opposite  Jaffnapatam  in  Ceylon,  m  abont 
two  fathoms  water,  and  at  Travanoore,  Tiitioarin, 
KHa-Karei,  and  other  placesi  Large  beds  of 
fossil  chanks  have  also  been  found.  IHiej  form  a 
considerable  article  of  trade  in  India,  as  they  ue 
in  extensive  demand  all  over  the  coontry.  The 
fishery  is  diiefiy  worked  at  Kila-Karei  in  the 
Ramnad  territory,  and  Tuticorin  in  theTinneTelly 
district.  They  lie  at  the  bottom  in  from  2  to  5 
fathoms  of  water.  The  divers  cairy  a  bag  Toand 
their  necks,  and  dive  and  grope  over  the  bottom; 
20  chanks  are  a  very  good  haul  for  one  plunge. 
The  rents  paid  to  the  zamindar  of  Baxnnad 
are  £500,  and  to  the  British  Government  £lOOa 
The  fiahinff  season  is  from  October  to  March. 
Chank  shdl  was  one  of  the  insignia  of  royal^ 
of  the  Chalnkya  dynasty  when  ruing  at  Kaliu. 
The  Chank  and  the  Voluta  species  are  used  for 
making  the  shell  ornaments  of  Dacca. 

They  are  sawn  into  narrow  rings  or  bracdeis, 
armlets,  beads,  and  are  worn  as  ornaments  for  the 
arms,  legs,  fingers,  etc.,  by  Hindu  women.  Many 
of  them  are  alM  buried  with  the  bodies  of  opoleDt 
and  distinguished  persons.  Those  which,  from 
being  taken  with  the  living  mollusc,  are  called 
green  chanks,  are  most  in  demand.  The  white 
chank,  which  is  the  dead  shell  thrown  upon  the 
beach  by  strong  tides,  having  lost  its  gloss  and 
consistency,  is  not  worth  the  freight  np  to 
Calcutta.  The  value  of  the  green  chank  depsods 
upon  its  s*ze.  A  chank  opening  to  the  rigfit^ 
called  in  Calcutta  the  right-handed  chank,  ia  so 
highly  prized  as  sometimes  to  sell  for  400  or  500 
or  even  1000  rupees.  Even  20,000  rupees  hsTB 
been  named.  The  Jangam  reUgious  mendicants 
and  those  of  the  Viranrusty  sect  blow  them  as 
horns.  The  commercial  returns  show  an  exporta- 
tion  from  Madras  of  ten  to  twenty-four  lakhs  o£ 
these  sheUs  in  one  year. 

1852-63,  .  .  16,15,495  Bs.  54,780 

185»-54,  .  .  24,60,727  1,04,481 

1864-66,  .  .  10,84.676  56,105 

1866^56,  .  .  Not  given  26,171 

They  are  classed  as  Fatly  and  Pajel,  or  short 
and  pointed  headed,  and  Wallampory,  or  right- 
hand  chank&  Bertolacd  mentions,  as  a  peeo- 
liarity  observed  by  the  Ceylon  fishermen,  that  til 
shells  found  to  the  northward  of  a  line  diavB 
f rmn  a  point  about  midway  from  Manaar  to  the 
opposite  coast  at  India  are  of  the  kind  called 
Patty,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  shoii  fist 
head ;  and  all  those  found  to  the  southward  of  that 
line  are  of  the  kind  called  Pajel,  and  are  kno«> 
from  having  a  longer  and  more  pointed  head  thn 
the  former.  Nor  is  there,  he  says,  even  an  instoof 
of  deviation  from  this  singular  law  of  nature.  Hit 
Wallampory  or  right-himd  chanks  are  found  d 
both  kinds.  Chanks  are  alluded  to  in  GoBOtf 
Indioopleustes,  and  by  Abu  Zaid  in  Yoyagtf 
Arabes,  showing  that  so  early  as  the  6th  cental 
this  shell  was  fished  for.  The  fishery  unta  a  irt 
yean  ago  continued  a  goremment  royal^.  tt 
Sankasari  of  Dacca  are  famed  for  theur  sldllll 
working  with  the  chank  or  sank.  Torbinellaij 
is  used  as  a  trumpet,  a  hole  being  bored  thio«i 
its  base.  When  blown  into  it  sives  a  loud,  shrtH 
and  piercing  sound.  It  is  usea  in  Hindu  worihg 
to  can  the  attention  of  the  gods  to  their  ««^ 
shippers.    The  oonch  shell,  used  for  pouring  wiii 
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on  the  gods,  is  a  smaller  one,  the  Mazza  rapa  of 
nataralists.  The  pictores  and  figures  of  the 
Hindu  god  Vishnu  always  represent  him  with  a 
chank  shell  in  one  hand,  and  a  discus  or  chakra 
in  the  other.  In  ancient  times,  the  Indian  warriors 
used  the  chank  as  a  trumpet.  Chankangau  of 
Shahpur  is  a  sOver  armlet  worn  with  churis  or 
bracelets.— i?oA</e,  MS.;  Ainslie,  Mat.  Med.  p. 
143 ;  Tennenfs  Ceylon ;  Hooker,  ii  254. 

CHANNA.  Hind.  The  pulse  Cicer  arietinum, 
called  Bengal  gram ,  gram,  and  chick-pea.  Channa 
siya  is  black  gram,  and  Channa  Eliabuli,  Kabul 
or  white  gram.  Its  principal  use  is  to  feed  horses 
and  cattle,  but  the  people  of  N.  India  often  eat 
it  An  acid  forms  on  the  leaf  of  the  channa,  a 
mixture  of  oxalic  and  acetic  acids,  which  is  used 
in  chemical  processes,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
nitric  and  muriatic  acids.  Cloths  spread  on  the 
plant  become  moistened  by  the  dew,  and  absorb 
the  acid.— J?//iof. 

CHANNAN,  also  Chanuni,  on  the  Chenab,  etc. 
Popnlos  alba,  the  white  poplar. 

CHANNI.    Hind.    Daphne  oleoides. 

CHANOO.    Beng.    Apium  involucratum. 

CHANGS  ARGENTEUS.  Block.  The  milk 
fish.  0.  salmonens,  introduced  from  the  sea  into 
a  tank  in  Canara. 

CHAN-PA,  the  Tibetan  name  of  Great  Tibet. 
It  means  snow-land.     See  Lhassa. 

CHANTABURI,  a  port  of  Siam,  the  second  in 
eommercial  importance.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  a 
short  river,  which  fertilizes  a  coDsiderable  district 
by  its  inundations  during  the  rainy  season.  The 
rocks  at  the  entrance  of  Chantaburi  resemble  a 
colossal  lion  couchant.  Chantaburi,  which  means 
the  nutmeg  country,  is  also  a  range  of  mountains 
east  of  Siam,  whose  defiles  are  held  by  the  Xong 
or  Ching,  said  to  be  an  ofiPshoot  from  the  Karen. 
The  wax  sold  by  the  Xong  is  the  produce  of  wild 
bees  of  gigantic  size,  which  build  their  cells  on 
the  top  branches  of  trees  at  the  height  of  150 
feet. — Bowling's  Siam. 

CHANUNI.  Hind.  Populus  ciliata,  Populus 
alba ;  the  ban. 

CHAN-YO  or  Chan-Yu.     Chin.     Dioscorea 


CHAKZ,  a  pass  leading  from  Kashmir  to  Tibet. 
It  is  also  called  the  Sang-i-Safed. 

CHAD.    Tib.    A  monastery. 

CHAO-ME-DO,  also  Chao-mo-to,  a  place  lying 
fcyetnreen  the  great  wall  of  China  on  the  Kalgam  and 
Seliuginaky,  in  the  country  south  of  the  Amur. 
rt  is  signalized  as  the  place  where  the  rebel 
Soenr-tan  (Kal-dan)  was  finally  defeated,  a.d. 
L696.  Kaldan  was  uncle  to  the  reigning  prince, 
nae-^aDg-Rah-dan,  and  had  stirred  up  the  Eleuth 
rajrtars  to  rebel.    See  Kalkas. 

OHAORI.  Hind.  A  poUoe  station;  the  vil- 
i^e  forum. — Elliot 

OHAORI.  Hind.  This  is  made  of  ivory, 
one,  or  shell,  and  is  the  most  ancient  orna- 
LGZifc  oi  the  Indo-Scythic  dames.  It  appears  in 
d  sculptures  and  paintinfi;8.  In  a  very  old 
otilxic  church  at  Moissac  in  Languedoc,  the  porch, 
trilxited  to  the  age  of  Dagobert,  is  the  only 
(2-^  1^^-  Sculptures  on  it  represent  the  con- 
x-sion  of  Clovis.  Some  sculptured  figures  below 
^  O!^  a  distinct  age,  of  an  Asiatic  character, 
3<«^ixig  the  scarf,  the  champakulli  or  necklace 
r>x-<30enting  the  buds  of  the  jessamine  (champa), 
yi  olsaori. — TocTs  Rajaslhan,  il  p.  284. 


CHAOUS.  Turk.  A  herald,  a  running  foot- 
man, an  interpreter.  The  word  is  supposed  to 
haye  originated  the  English  phrase,  to  chowse,  or 
cheat,  as  the  Turkish  interpreters  so  frequently 
misinterpret. 

CHAOU  SEEN,  the  native  name  of  Corea. 

CHAP.  Hind.  An  impression  from  a  stamp 
or  seal,  from  the  verb  chapna,  to  stamp  or  seal. 
The  Chinese  '  chop  *  is  a  stamped  permit ;  hence 
also  the  Hindi  term  Chapa-khana,  a  printing  press, 
properly  Ch*hap.     Chap-ka-lac,  sealing-wax. 

CHAP.  Hind.  The  refuse  of  the  jhurburee, 
after  the  pala  is  beaten  from  it. — EllioL 

CHAP.  Brahui.  Stone  circles  of  different 
kinds,  commemoratire  of  weddings  amongst  the 
nomade  Brahui. 

CHAP  ADA,  or  Chopada.  Sumatran.  Fruit 
of  Artocarpus  integrifolia. 

CHAPA  JANNA.    Tel.    Fish  roe. 

CHAPAO,  a  raid,  an  inroad.  The  Turkoman 
inhabitants  of  the  deserts  have  ever  been  famous 
for  their  terrible  inroads  into  the  Persian  pro- 
vinces. They  are  of  the  Sunni  creed,  a  cruel  and 
rapacious  race,  and  always  prefer  flight  to  fadng 
a  superior  force.  The  arms  of  the  l\irkoman  are 
a  spear  10  feet  long,  and  a  sword.  They  are 
excellent  horsemen,  and  pass  their  lives  in  piUage 
and  rapine.  When  a  chief  determines  upon  making 
a  chapao,  a  month  is  given  to  his  followers  to  get 
their  horses  into  proper  condition.  Spies  are  sent 
out,  and  news  being  brought,  the  whole  party 
gallops  swiftly  on  the  prey,  whether  caravan  or 
village.  In  a  few  minutes  all  is  over,  the  people 
carried  off  into  slavery,  and  the  village  burnt 
The  prisoners  are  tied  to  the  saddle-bows  of  the 
captors,  and  are  treated  with  horrible  cruelty, 
until  they  are  finally  sold  in  the  slave  markets  of 
Khiva.  The  horses  of  the  Turkomans  have  been 
known  to  go  over  600  miles  in  six  days. 

CHAPAK.  Hind.  A  thatch  of  straw,  also 
roofing  slate. — Elliot. 

CHAPATI.  Hind.  An  unleayened  cake  baked 
on  a  girdle,  eaten  by  the  people  of  Hindustan. 
Prior  to  the  mutiny  of  1857,  wheaten  cakes  were 
circulated  amongst  the  people.  The  meaning  of 
that  act  remains  unknown. 

CHAPKAN.  Hind.  A  jacket  fitting  close  to 
the  body,  opening  at  one  side  of  the  front,  and 
prefixing. 

CHAPLASHA.    Hind.    Artocarpus  chaplasha. 

CHAPLET,  or  immortelle,  made  of  the  flowers 
of  an  *  everlasting '  (Helicbrysum,  sp.),  commonly 
hung  about  tombs. 

CHAPLI.    Hind.    Leather  or  leaf  sandals. 

CHAPTALIA  GOSSYPINA.    — ? 
Oreoseris  lanuginosa. 
Shepherd's  tinder, .  Eng.  |  Kuff,  Kuffee,  Sookta,  Fan. 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Ram- 
pur  and  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  to  9000 
feet.  The  tomentum  or  downy  filament  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  is  employed  by  the 
hill  people  as  tinder. — Cleghom. 

CHAPTI-LAC.    Hind.    Shell-lac. 

CHAPU.    Tel.    Fishers. 

CHAR.  Hind.,Pers.  Four.  Char-yar,  lit  four 
friends,  a  Sunni  Mahomedan,  who  maintains  tl)at 
Abubakr,  Omar,  Osman,  and  Ali  were  the  rightful 
succeeding  khalifs.  Char  in  composition  is 
softened  into  chau.  Char-Abru,  the  beard,  the 
moustaches,  eyebrows,  and  hair  on  other  parts  of 
the  body.— TT. 
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GHARy  alao  Chftr-Gharoli.  Mahr.  BochaiiAma 
latifolio.  Yalemna  Wallichiana,  Valeriana  Hard- 
wickii,  Queicos  aemecarpifolia. 

CHAR  or  Char.  Hind.  A  thoal,  a  eandbank. 
Baluchar,  land  covered  by  a  deposit  of  Band. 

GHARA.  HiNP.  Fodder,  forage,  green  grain ; 
wheat  or  other  crop  cut  for  forage  or  fodder ;  also 
a  truBB,  a  eheaf ,  grass,  food  for  animals. 

GHARA  GHETTU.  T£L.  Buohananialatifolia. 
Fruit  called  Ghara  pappu,  Gbaru  mamidi. 

GHARADRIUS,  the  plover  genusof  birds,  species 
of  which  are  common  to  India  and  Europe.  Ch. 
hiaticnla,  the  rinsed  nlover  of  Europe,  N.  Asia, 
Japan,  Greenland.    Ch.  Cantianus,  the  Kentish 

f lover  of  Europe  and  Asia,  not  uncommon  in 
ndia.  Cb.  Pbilippinus.  Ch.  minor,  the  litUe 
ringed  plover  of  Europe,  Asia,  North  America ; 
rare  in  Britain,  exceedingly  oommon  in  India.  Ch. 
pyrrhothorax  is  a  very  oommon  Indian  species, 
Known  in  Europe  as  a  straggler. 

GHARAGH.  Hikd.  A  lamp.  Ghavaghan-i- 
Zandah  Shah  Madar,  a  Mahomedan  festival  held 
on  the  17th  Jamadi  ul  Awal,  in  honour  of  Badi-ud- 
Din.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Syrian  saint ;  to 
have  lived  at  Makanpore,  in  Oudh,  to  a  great  age, 
or  to  be  even  yet  living,  hence  the  appellation 
landah,  alive.  His  flag  is  black.  Dam-i-Madar, 
or  breath  of  Madar,  is  a  oharm  against  sicknesB. 
Gharaghi,  a  present  made  to  a  Mullah  for  offer- 
ing up  oblations  at  the  tomb  of  a  saint ;  literally, 
lamp  expenses. 

GHARAI.  Hind,  of  Eaghan.  Juniperus  ex- 
celsa,  J.  arborea  ;  pencil  cedar. 

CHAR  AIMAK.  Aimak  is  a  Mongolian, 
Manchu,  and  Tnrki  word,  meaning  a  tribe.  Of 
these,  there  are  in  Kabul  and  Persia  four,  the  Char 
AimaJc.  They  dwell  to  the  north  of  Herat  and 
Kabul,  in  the  undulating  country,  which  in  some 
places  assumes  a  mountainous,  in  others  a  hilly 
oharaoter ;  in  some  parts  is  well  watered,  in  others 
bleak  and  rough,  forming  a  watershed  of  two 
natural  divisions,  from  the  western  of  which  flows 
the  Morghab,  the  Tajend,  and  the  Farrah-Rud,  and 
from  the  eastern,  the  Helmand,  the  south-eastern 
feeders  of  the  Oxus,  and  the  north-western  feeders 
of  the  Kabul  river.  It  is  said  that  Timur,  ex- 
asperated at  the  depredations  committed  by  the 
people  inhabiting  Mazanderan,  south  of  the  Caspian, 
transported  the  whole  of  them  into  the  mountains 
situated  between  India  and  Persia.  The  descend- 
ants of  that  people  form  the  four  tribes  or  Aimak. 
They  are  also  called  Firoz  Kohi,  after  the  city  of 
that  name  (situated  about  63  miles  from  Teheran), 
where  they  were  defeated  and  taken  captives  by 
Timur.  According  to  Latham,  the  four  Aimak 
are  the  Timuni,  Hacara,  Zuri,  and  Timuri.  Yam- 
bery  says  the  four  triboi  are  the  Timuri,  Teimeni, 
Firo2  Kohi,  and  Jamshidi,  and  of  Iranian  origin, 
who  spei^  Persian.  The  Timuri  dwell  a^ut 
Gorian  and  Kah^san^he  Teimeni  from  Kairukh  to 
Sabzwar,  the  Firoz  Kohi  near  Kala-i-No,  and  the 
Jamshidi  on  the  shores  of  the  Murghab.  In  their 
reverence  (or  fire,  and  their  respect  to  the  east, 
to  which  their  tent  doors  look,  tney  retain  many 
of  the  fire-worshipping  views.  Their  number 
is  estimated  at  400,000.  —  Latham's  Ethnology^ 
Ferrier's  Hist,  qfAfghariy  p.  3 ;  Vambery^  Sketches 
of  Central  Asia.    See  Aimak ;  Mongols. 

GHAR-AINA.  Hind.  Armour-^tes  worn  by 
the  Sikhs. 

CHARAITA.    DuKH.    Agathotes  chirayta,  G. 


Don,  This  valuable  bitter  is  largely  employed  in 
medicine,  being  a  perfect  substitute  for  tbe 
gentian  of  Europe.  Several  plants  are,  however, 
used  under  this  general  name.  The  AndrographiB 
(Justicia)  panicidata  is  one  of  the  best  of  these,  and 
the  Ophelia  elegans  is  another. 

CHARAKA,  a  medical  writer  who  lived  in 
Yedic  times.  He  states  that  he  received  the 
materials  of  his  work  from  Agniveaa,  to  whom 
they  were  delivered  by  Atreya.  Professor  Wilson 
gives  the  9th  or  10th  century  a.d.  as  his  era.  His 
book  was  translated  from  the  Sanskrit  into  Arabic 
before  the  end  of  the  8th  century  A.D.— Douuoh. 

GHARA  KANDA.  Tel.  Colocasia  nymphs- 
folia,  Rayle, 

CHARAN,  a  sacred  race  in  the  west  of  India, 
whose  oharaoter  and  pursuits  almost  resemble 
those  of  the  Bhat,  or  Bards,  and  the  origin  of  both 
is  involved  in  fable.  In  Hindu  mythology,  the 
Bhat  are  said  to  have  been  produced  to  amiiM 
Parvati,  from  the  drops  of  sweat  on  Siva's 
brow,  but  they  sang  the  praises  of  Siva  ouly, 
which  BO  offended  Parvati,  that  ahe  turned  tbem 
out  of  heaven,  and  condemned  them  to  lead  a 
wandering  life  upon  earth,  to  sing  there  the 
martial  deeds  of  heroes  and  the  praises  of  the  gods. 
According  to  another  legend,  Mahadeva  created  a 
bard  to  attend  to  his  lion  and  his  bull,  but  the 
bull  was  daily  killed  by  the  lion,  on  which  Maha- 
deva, tired  with  daily  creating  a  bull,  formed  tbe 
Gharan  to  be  their  attendant  The  Charan  vaa 
equally  devout  with  the  Bard,  but  of  bolder  spirit 
and  from  that  date  the  bull  was  never  destroved 
by  the  lion.  It  is  an  allegory  of  brute  violence 
and  justice.  The  Charans  of  the  Maru  or  desert 
in  the  sandy  tract  of  the  Indua,  are  mendicanta 
who  attend  at  marriages  and  festivals,  and  threaten 
to  injure  themselves  if  not  relieved.  The  Charan 
is  generally  revered,  and  follows  the  piofeaBion  of 
a  bard,  herald,  and  genealogist,  and  as  such  is 
often  taken  as  personal  security,  the  breach  of 
which  was  followed  by  the  death  of  the  Charan,  (x 
of  some  member  of  his  family.  On  this  aooonnt 
it  was  usual  for  travellers  in  Malwa  and 
Gujerat  to  hire  a  Gharan  to  protect  them,  and 
the  sanctity  of  his  name  was  generally  suffi- 
cient If  robbers  appeared,  ho  stepped  forward, 
waving  his  long  white  gai'ments,  and  denoundss 
in  verse,  infamy  and  disgrace  on  all  who  should 
injure  travellers  under  the  protection  of  the  bol; 
members  of  Siva.  If  this  failed,  he  stabbed  bin* 
self  with  a  dagger  in  the  arm,  declaring  that  hit 
blood  was  on  their  heads ;  and  if  all  failed,  he 
was  bound  in  honour  to  stab  himself  to  the  heart 
This  is  termed  Chandi.  The  Charan,  yoong  av 
old,  are  not  merely  taught  to  desire  to  die  wfaa 
the  honour  of  the  family  or  clan  require  it,  btf 
one  and  all  are  ea|[er  to  be  the  first  to  d^ 
Charan  are  divided  mto  two  trib^  the  Kachili 
who  are  merchants,  and  the  Mam,  who  are  Barda 
These,  again,  branch  out  into  120  dans.  Tin 
Kachili  and  Maru  do  not  intermarry,  but  the  lattfl 
intermarry  with  Rajputs.  The  Charan  are  tau^ 
to  read  and  write.  The  mercantile  tribe,  who  tni 
in  camels  and  horses  largely,  are  shrewd  m^ j 
business.  The  Maru  tribe  are  genealogistBiil 
Bards,  celebrate  the  praises  of  heroes  in  i^f^ 
and  songs.  The  warlike  tribes  esteem  the  bem 
lays  of  the  Bard  more  than  the  homily  of  tli 
Brahman,  The  Charans  are  throughout  re^ 
renced  by  the  Rahtor,  and  hold  lands  lilenV 
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OD  the  tenure  of  'an  old  song.'  A  colony  of 
CharanB  from  the  frontiers  of  Cntch  Bhuj  wa» 
founded  at  Murlah,  near  Chitore,  by  rana  flfamir, 
who  18  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Mewar;  he  had 
a  leprous  spot  on  his  hand,  to  remove  which 
he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Hinglaz, 

rn  the  coast  of  Makran,  the  division  OntsB 
Arrian^s  geography.      The   Marlab  Charans 
are  of  the  tribe  KBiacnoleah,  and  are  grain-carriers. 
The  sanctity  of  their  office  made  their  persons 
sacred,  and  the  immunity  extended  likewise  to 
their  goods,  and  saved  them  from  all  imposts ;  so 
that  in  process  of  time  they  became  the  free- 
traders of  Rajputana.      This  community  collec- 
tively advancea  to  receive  Colonel  Tod  at  some 
dirtanoe  from  the  town.      The  procession  was 
headed  by  the  village   band    and  all  the   fair 
Charani,  who,  as    they  approached,  gracefully 
waved  their  scarfs  over  him.    It  was  a  novel  and 
interesting   scene:    the    manlv  persons    of    the 
Charans,  clad  in  the  flowing  white  robe,  with  the 
high  loose  folded  turban  incuned  on  one  side,  from 
wmcb  the  mala,  or  chaplet,  was  gracefully  sus- 
pended ;  the  naiks  or  leaders,  with  their  massive 
nacklaces  of  gold,  with  the  image  of  the  pitriswur 
(manes)  depending  therefrom,  gave  the  whole  an 
air  of  opulence  and  dignity.    The  women  were 
uniformly  attired  in  a  skirt  of  dark  brown  camlet, 
having  a  bodice  of  light-coloured  stuff,  with  gold 
ornaments  worked  into  their  fine  black  hair ;  and 
all  had  the  favourite  churi,  or  rings  of  hati-dant 
(elephant's  tooth),  covering  the  arm  from  the 
wrist  to  the  elbow,  and  even  above  it.     The 
founders  of  this  little  colony  accompanied  rana 
Hamir  from  Gujerat  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
and  although  five  centuries  have  elapsed,  they  had 
not  parted  with  one  iota  of  their  nationality  or 
their   privileges    since  that  period;  neither    in 
person,  manners,  nor  dress  nad  they  anything 
analogous  to  those   amidst   whom    they  dwell. 
Indeed,  t^eir  air  is  altogether  foreign  to  India; 
and  although  they  have  attained  a  high  place 
amongst  the  tribes  of  India,  their  affinity  to  the 
ancient  Persian  is  striking, — ^the  loose  robe,  high 
turban,  and  flowing  beard  being  more  akin  to 
the  figures  on  the  temples  of  the  Guebres  than 
to  anything  appertaining  to  the  Char-burruu  or 
four  classes  of^  the  Hindus.  —  Rajasihan,  ii.  p. 

CHARANA.  Hind.  Footprints  of  the  Jaina 
thirthankara,  Reshabhanata.    see  Rayana. 

CHARAN-AMRIT,  Hind.;  also  Charanodaka, 
Hrjttor  in  which  the  feet  of  a  Brahman  has  been 
sraahed.— n^ 

CHARA^AIN,  disciples  of  Charan  who  lived 
a  tlifi  days  of  Ramanuja.  Their  ceremonies  and 
iAl>xtB  are  similar  to  those  of  Yaishnava,  Bairagi, 
jaci  KabirpanthL— -iS%emiiy'«  Tribes^  p.  267. 

OHARAN  DAS,  founder  of  the  Charan  Dasi 
soi^  was  bom  atDehra,  near  Ulwar,  in  s.  1760  (a.d. 
703^.  When  very  jroung,  he  was  taken  to  Dehli. 
;^  -was  a  good  musician.  He  died  s.  1839  (a.d. 
r&2).  The  sect  keep  images  in  their  temples,  and 
flpect  BrahmauB.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Alam- 
r  XI.  t  <^d  Sahaji  Bai,  his  sister,  was  his  first 
poiple.  Charan  Dasi  are  Yaishnava  Hindus, 
ao  worship  Krishna  and  Radha.  Charan  Das 
w  of  the  Dhusar  merchant  tribe,  and  resident  of 
slsJL     His  followers  are  both  clerical  and  secular. 

X>^li  is  the  samad^h  or  monument  of  their 
Leader. — Wilson,    See  Hindu. 


CHAR-ANGLI.  Hikd.  of  Salt  Range.  Bouce- 
rosia  edulis. 

CHAR-ANKH.  Hind.  A  meeting;  literally, 
four  eyes. 

CHARAN-PAD,  also  called  Padka,  two  feet 
engraved  on  the  top  of  the  tombstone  of  a  Gosain, 
to  mark  his  tomb  or  samad'h. 

CHARA-PUPPU.  Hind.  Buchanania  lati- 
folia. 

CHARAS,  in  Eachar,  seedling  rice  for  trans- 
planting. 

CHi^ATI.    Sansk.    lonidium  suffruticosum. 

GHARAY,  also  Churay.  Hind.  A  knife,  any 
knife ;  also  the  knife  of  the  Afghan,  a  long  single- 
edged  dagger,  used  with  much  effect  by  them.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  the  old  Roman  sword,  and 
speaks  volumes  for  the  courage  of  the  wielders. — 
Burton's  Scinde,  ii,  p.  267 ;  Pilgrimage^  i.  p.  320. 

CHARAYUM.  Tam.  Arrack.  Charayakaran, 
Maleal.,  is  a  distiller  or  vendor  of  spirituous 
liquor. 

CHARAZ,  also  Charas.  Hind,  of  S.  India. 
Sypheotides  auritus,  Latham ;  the  florikin. 

CHARBAR,  Charba,  or  Chewabad  Bay,  the 
best  in  Makran,  is  formed  by  Ras  Maleddam  or 
Koolab  point  on  the  west,  and  Ras  Charbar  on  the 
east.  (3harbar  town  has  about  1500  inhabitants ; 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall.  The  inhabitants 
and  the  cattle  live  entirely  on  fish,  oysters,  crabs, 
and  shell-fish,  those  for  the  cattle  being  mixed 
with  dates.  All  on  that  coast,  which  is  the  country 
of  the  ancient  Ichthyophagi,  have  similar  food. 

CHARCHARILA.  Hind.  Parmelia  Kamts- 
chadalis,  and  other  species  of  Parmelia. 
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Zugal,  Fahm-chobi,  Abab. 

Mi-thwa,     .     .    .  BuRM. 

Peh-tan,  Pan>tan,  Chin. 

Peh-tsau-Bhwang,  ,, 

Oharbon  de  bois, .  .     Fa. 

Kholenstoff,    .    .  .  Qbb. 
Heine  kohle, 


Koela,  Kolsa, .  .  Hind. 
Carbone  de  legna,  .  It. 
Arang-bara,  .  .  Malay. 
Lippe  anghoni,  .  Singh. 
Carbon  de  lena,  .  .  8p. 
Adapu  earn,  Earn, .  Tam. 
Bogu,  Poibogolo, .    .  Tel. 


In  the  south  and  south-east  of  Asia,  coal  being 
found  only  in  distant  localities,  and  the  cost  of 
carriage  great,  charcoals  are  in  great  request. 
In  the  Peninsula  of  India,  the  common  native 
mode  of  preparing  them  is  to  set  on  fire  a  heap  of 
small  wood,  and,  after  allowing  it  to  bum  for  some 
time,  to  quench  it  either  by  water  or  hj  heaping 
earth  upon  it ;  but  charcoal  so  prepared  is  of  little 
value  in  reducing  iron  ore,  and  the  process  is 
wasteful  The  destruction  of  firewood  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ironworks  is  grossly  extrava- 
gant. Native  iron-smelters  only  employ  fuel  from 
one  to  three  inches  in  diameter ;  and  to  procure 
this  they  take  saplings,  or  the  tops  and  branches 
of  the  largest  hardwood  trees,  allowing  the  trunks 
to  decay.  They  do  this  because  large  trees  are  not 
adapted  for  fuel  for  native  smelting,  as  the  cost 
of  splitting  them  adds  greatly  to  the  expense ;  and 
unless  the  logs  be  split,  the  inner  wood  is  not  car- 
bonized. Charcoal,  to  be  good,  should  be  of  wood 
burned  with  as  little  exposure  to  the  action  of  the 
air  as  possible,  and  be  black,  brittle,  easily  pul- 
verized, perfectlv  insipid,  solid,  and  inodorous. 
Charcoid  is  mostly  used  as  a  fuel,  but  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder.  For  the  forge,  the  best 
is  that  prepared  from  bamboos  and  from  stems  of 
palmyra  leaves  (Tati  komaloo,  T£L.).  The  tama- 
rind yields  a  good  charcoal  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, as  do  most  hard  woods,  but  the  charcoal  of 
the  Acacia  sundra  is  said  to  be  amongst  the  best 
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for  this  purpose.  Other  woods  used  in  the  S.  of 
India  are  the  vella-marda,  karra-marda,  erool, 
Indian  gooseberry,  the  pooham,  the  nux  vomica, 
and  the  cassan .  In  Northern  India,  Acacia  catechu , 
A.  modesta,Ca8sia  fistula,  Butea  frondo8a,Cappari8, 
sp.,  Pinus  longifolia,  Prosopis  spicigera,  Salvadora. 
For  gunpowder,  the  roots  of  the  milk  liedge, 
Euphorbia  neriifolia,  and  of  the  Calotropis  gigantea 
are  preferred.  At  the  Madras  Government  Powder 
Mills,  that  of  the  gram  bush,  Dolichos  uniflorus, 
and  in  those  of  Bengal  and  Bombay,  the  Cajanus 
Indicus,  or  pigeon -pea  stalks,  arc  used.  Charcoal 
used  for  gunpowder  manufacture  is  generally 
made  from  small  shrubs  or  herbs,  as  Vitex,  Caja- 
nus, Calotropis,  and  Parkinsonia  aculeata,  the 
Parkinsonia  being  said  to  yield  a  very  good  char- 
coal for  gunpowder,  though  the  gunpowder  con- 
sidered the  best  is  manufactured  from  the  Sesbania 
yEgyptiaca.  The  gunpowder  charcoal  used  at  the 
Damuda  coal -works  is  made  from  an  acacia. 
The  Sikhs  employed  Justicia  adhatoda,  which  is 
also  in  use  all  over  India.  At  Aden  the  Arabs 
prefer  the  Calotropis,  probably  because  it  is  most 
easily  procured.  The  grain  of  all  these  plants  is 
open,  whereas  in  England  closer-grained  and  more 
woody  trees,  especially  willows,  are  preferred.  In 
India,  gunpowder  charcoal  is  also  made  from  the 
Adhat<xla  vasica,  Alnus,  Butea  frondosa,  Cole- 
brookia  oppositifolia,  Cornus  macrophylla,  Daphne 
oleoides,  and  Hamiltonia  suaveolens.  In  China 
the  gunpowder  charcoal  is  made  from  the  Cun- 
uinghamia  Sinensis.  Charcoal  is  burned  as  a  dis- 
infectant on  the  last  days  of  the  year,  in  all  Chinese 
houses.  Charcoal  powder,  Pan-moh,  Chin.,  is 
used  internally  in  China,  mixed  with  water,  in 
metallic 'poisoning,  in  acute  diseases  of  the  throat, 
and  in  dysentery. 

In  Ceylon  the  cashew  nut  tree  is  considered  the 
best  sort  of  wood  for  charcoal  for  ironsmiths,  and 
is  felled  for  this  purpose  only.  At  Darjiling  that 
of  the  chestnut  wood  is  used  by  blacksmiths.  In 
Nepd  the  best  is  made  of  the  wood  of  the  bahang, 
or  holly-leafed  oak.  In  Kullu  and  Kangra  the 
wood  chiefly  used  for  charcoal  is  Chil,  Pinus 
excelsa ;  but  the  alder  (kaunch)  and  Alnus  Nepal- 
ensis,  which  fringes  the  tributary  streams,  is  also 
employed  for  this  purpose,  as  no  hard  woods  are 
available.  The  lighter  woods  generally  yield 
lighter  and  more  combustible  charcoals.  Never- 
theless the  dogwood  of  Britain,  the  wild  cornel 
tree,  which  makes  the  strongest  of  the  BritLedi 
gunpowders,  and  is  exclusively  used  for  the  powder 
of  the  breechloading  firearms,  is  a  dense,  com- 
paratively heavy,  slow-growing  wood.  In  Britain, 
the  alder,  the  willow,  and  dogwood  are  the  only 
woods  used  for  charcoal  in  the  Government  estab- 
lishments,— the  two  former  for  cannon  powder,  the 
last  for  small  arms.  Private  makers  use  the  same 
woods,  and  they  use  the  last  for  the  forest  sporting 
powder.  The  three  woods  grow  well  in  England, 
but  they  are  chiefly  obtain^  from  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  Sussex,  the  dogwood  selling  at  £12  to 
£15  the  ton.  Coarser  woods  are  used  for  common 
blasting  powder.  There  are  many  circumstances 
connected  with  this  ingredient  of  gunpowder  not 
yet  understood,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  variations 
in  charcoal  which  cause  the  differences  in  the 
powder.  Charcoal  is  little  liable  to  decay.  The 
best  charcoal  for  a  dentifrice  is  that  of  the  betel- 
nut.  Charcoal  possesses  remarkable  antiseptic 
properties,  as  it  resists  the  putrefaction  of  animal 


matter,  and  destroys  the  smell  and  colour  of  many 
substances.  —  Mr.  Faulkner;  Afr.  Bohde;  Dr, 
Cleghom;  M'Culloch's  Die.  p.  266;  Mr.  Waits 
lieport  in  G.  O.  17th  July,  No.  1040  of  1869 ; 
Hooker^ 8  Him.  Jour.  i.  p.  9 ;  Edye,  Mai.  and  Can. ; 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart;  Quarterly  Review,  July  1868. 

CHAR-DANGHEH,  in  Persia,  a  mode  of 
dividing  fields.     See  Dangah. 

CHAR  DEH,  the  town  of  Kabul  is  built  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  of  gneiss  that  rises  1000  feet  above 
it.  The  town  bends  round  it  from  the  south-east 
to  the  south-west,  where,  with  the  dip  of  another 
hill  opposite,  is  formed  the  pass,  150  yards  broad, 
that  leads  into  Char-Deh.  Kabul  may  be  described 
as  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  whose 
direction  is  from  north-east  to  south-west.  The 
country  is  thus  divided  into  the  plain  of  Kabul, 
and  the  Char-Deh,  or  four  villages.    See  Kabul. 

CHARDIN,  Sir  JOHN,  travelled  in  Persia  and 
the  East  Indies  from  1664  to  1670.  The  first 
part  of  his  Journal  du  Voyage  was  published  in 
London,  1686,  and  the  second  and  third  at 
Amsterdam  in  1711.  In  1811  his  travels  were 
republished  in  Paris. 

CHARGUL.  Hind.  An  ornament  worn  by 
women  in  Hazara. 

CHARI,  the  doe  of  the  Antilope  Arabica. 

CHARI.  HiMD.  Stalks  of  millet,  etc.,  sown 
close  for  fodder ;  also  Sorghum  vulgare  ;  Carex 
Indica  ?     Rang-Chari  is  Elsholtada  polystachya. 

CHARIKAR,  a  town  in  long.  68°  59'  E.  and 
lat  S^""  28'  N.  It  is  near  Beghram,  and  30  miles 
north  of  KabuL  From  Charikar  to  Jellalabad 
the  road  is  open,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Alexander, 
whether  he  recrossed  the  mountains  at  Baniiau  or 
at  Beghram,  marched  by  this  route  on  India.  It 
is  on  the  high  road  between  Kabul  and  Turkestan, 
and  the  valley  offers  supplies  of  all  kinds. — Mac^ 
Greqor,  p.  211. 

C'HARIKONA  SHIM.  Beng.  Goa  bean; 
Psophocarpus  tetragonolobus. 

CHARI-MAEAM.     Tam.    Ebony. 

CHARIOT.  In  Judges  iv.  we  are  told  thai 
Sisera  had  900  chariots  of  iron.  From  the  Sanskrit 
work  called  the  Dhaniirveda,  it  appears  that  the 
Hindus  had  war  chariots  similiur  to  those  of 
Sisera.  They  are  described  as  having  had  mau  j 
wheels,  and  to  have  contained  a  number  of  loomflL 
The  war  chariot  was  peculiar  to  the  Indo-Scythic 
nations,  and  was  in  use  in  India  from  the  days 
of  Dasaratha  and  the  heroes  of  the  Mahabharata, 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Hindus  by  the  Maho- 
medans,  when  it  was  laid  aside.  On  the  plains  of 
Kurukhet,  Krishna  became  charioteer  to  his  friend 
Arjuna;  indeed,  the  title  Dasaratha  means  «. 
charioteer.  The  Getic  hordes  of  the  Jaxartes,  'when 
they  aided  Xerxes  in  Greece  and  Darius  on  the 
plains  of  Arbela,  had  their  chief  strength  in  the 
war  chariot.  The  war  chariot  continued  to  be 
used  later  in  the  south-west  of  India  tiian  else- 
where ;  and  the  Cat'hi,  Comani,  Comari  of  Saor- 
ashtra  have,  to  recent  times,  retained  their  Scythie 
habits,  as  their  monumental  stones  testify,  express* 
ing  their  being  slain  from  their  cars. — TotT^ 
Rajasthan.    See  Hindu. 

CHARITA,  the  first  d^;ree  in  the  SaivasYstena. 

CHARIZM,  in  the  6th  century  of  the  Hijira»  a 
Charizmian  empire  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  S^- 
jukidse,  which  extended  itself  over  Tartary  ak^ 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Persian  provinces.  Duris^ 
the  reigu  of  Mahomed,  Chengiz  Khan  oveira^ 
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the  GbarizniiaQ  empire. — Dow\^  Hhiflostan.  See 
Kharasm. 

CHAIU.     Beng.     Otis  Bengalensis. 

CHAR -JAMA.  Hind.  A  sort  of  horae 
hoaeiDg  in  two  pieces,  one  for  each  side  under  the 
saddle. 

CHAR-JATI.  Hind.  The  four  clans  of  the 
first  class  of  the  Khatri,  viz.  Setb,  Marhota, 
Kbunna,  and  Knppoor. 

GHARJUI,  in  lat.  39°  5'  N.,  and  long.  63°  40'  E., 
a  town  iu  the  district  of  the  same  name,  6  miles 
inland  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Amu.  It  has 
about  4500  inhabitants,  llie  Saugan  (Cyprinus 
calybeatus)  and  the  lakka  (Silurus  glanis)  attain 
a  large  size  at  this  part  of  the  Amu. 

CHARKA.    Hind.    Letssea,  sp. 

CUARKARI  MAHAL,  in  the  Panjab,  the 
portion  of  a  doab  requiring  well  irrigation. 

CHAHKH.  Hind.  A  pulley  over  which  a 
water-rope  runs ;  a  wheel ;  the  sheave  of  a  block  ; 
a  needlemaker^s  grinding  wheel ;  a  cotton-clean- 
ing wheel;  also  the  rope-twister^s  apparatus; 
a  spinning-wheel. 

CHAB-KHAHEH.  Hind.  Checjuered  muslin ; 
also  called  Zilmili.  Charkhi,  a  kmd  of  silk  of 
Kabul 

CHARKH  PUJA.    Hind.    Cheddul,  Tam.    A 

barbarous  ordeal  among  the  lower  classes  and  low 

castes  of    Hindus    of    India.      By  self-inflicted 

wounds,  or  being  suspended  in  the  air  by  hooks 

passed  through  the  back,  individuals  hope    to 

expiate  their  sins.    It  is  conunonly  called  the 

Swinging  Festival,  because  the  more  prominent 

form  of  expiation  amongst   Hindus  is  that  of 

swinging,  suspended  bv  hooks  through  the  skin 

over  each  shoulder-blade,  and  connected  by  ropes 

with  one  end  of  a  lever,  traversing  an  upright 

post,  to  which  a  circular  motion  is  given.     It  is 

held  when  the  sun  enters  Aries.     But  children  of 

tender  years,  aged  five  or  six,  were  to  be  seen  with 

bamboo  sticks  through  both  cheeks.     Hooks  from 

a  lever  are  passed  through   the  skin  over  each 

shoulder-blade,  and  the  lever  is  made  to  rise  high 

in  the  air  and  revolve  with  the  hooked  person. 

Wood  and  iron  and  snakes  are  passed  through  the 

tongues,  the  cheeks,  and  the  skin  of  devotees  and 

of  young  children.    The  devotees  are  called  Gajan, 

and  it  is  in  honour  of  Siva  that  they  inflict 

tortures  on  themselves.     The  British  Gk>vemment 

about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  prohibited 

its  nractice  in  British  India.    See  Siva. 

CHARKH  RE.     Hind.    Carpinus  viminea. 

CHAR-KUCHOO.  Beng.  Colocasiaantiquorum. 

CHARLANG,  a  section  of  the  Bakhtiari  tribes. 

CHAR-MA6HZ.  Hind.  Juglans  regia ;  the 
^ralrnit,  lit.  ^  the  four-kemelled  fruit.' 

CHARMS. 


Ism,.  .  .  Hind.,  Pebs. 
Inoftnto,  Allettamento,  It. 
Encanto,  Embeleso,  Sp. 
Mantra,  .    .    .    .Saksk. 


T'mlsim,  Tawic,  .  Abab. 
^egab,  ....  Egypt. 
LTtEarme ;  enchantement,F. 
^r^zr-band.  .    .    .    Hind. 

Charms  are  in  general  use  amongst  all  races ; 
tD<d  amulets  are  worn  and  used  both  to  work  for 
•ood  and  to  work  for  evil.  The  custom  of  inscrib- 
a^  mystic  characters  upon  the  person  as  a  safe- 
mxArd,  or  having  them  engraved  in  the  form  of  an 
onTdet  or  charm,  is  of  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
0i.in  had  a  mark  set  upon  him,  which  denoted 
9^  bearer  to  be  placed  under  the  immediate  pro- 
ic^on  of  Heaven,  so  that  no  man  might  slay  him. 
tm^  blood  sprinkled  on  the  door-posts  of  Israel  in 


Egypt  was  a  sign  that  the  destroying  angel  was 
not  to  enter,  the  inmates  being  under  the  divine 
protection.  A  similar  preserving  token  is  referred 
to  in  Ezekiel  iz.  2,  where  the  man  ^  clothed  iu 
linen,'  having  a  writing  inkhoru  by  his  side,  was 
commanded  by  God  to  set  a  mark  upon  the  fore- 
heads of  those  who  grieved  for  the  abominations 
of  Jerusalem.  '  Behold  my  sign  ! '  says  Job  xxxi. 
35,  according  to  the  marginal  reading ;  or,  '  Be- 
hold, here  is  my  Thau '  (a  mystic  mark),  as  Calniet 
renders  it.  Paul,  probably  alluding  to  some  ac- 
knowledged sacred  sign,  observes,  *  Henceforth 
let  no  man  trouble  me,  for  I  bear  in  my  body  the 
marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'  Portions  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  were  worn  by  the  early  Christians,  and 
verses  of  Scripture  were  even  placed  upon  horses. 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  amulet  gems  were 
much  esteemed.  King  John  had  a  large  col- 
lection ;  and,  in  the  16th  century,  amulets  were 
warehoused  in  England  in  large  quantities, 
and  usually  worn  roimd  the  neck,  as  a  pro- 
tection from  pestilence  (Gage's  Hengrave,  p.  155). 
A  MS.  poem  on  the  virtues  of  gems,  written 
by  Pierre  de  Boniface  in  the  14th  century,  says : 
'The  diamond  renders  a  man  invincible;  the 
agate  of  India  or  Crete,  eloquent  and  prudent ; 
the  amethyst  resists  intoxication ;  the  camelian 
appeases  anger;  the  hyacinth  provokes  sleep' 
(Milner's  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  p.  127).  The 
six  descriptions  of  charms  or  mantra  known  in 
Gujerat,  are  described  in  the  Mantra  Shastra. 
Marun  Mantra  has  the  power  of  taking  away  life ; 
Mohun  Mantra  produces  ocular  or  auricular 
illusions;  Sthambhun  Mantra  stops  what  is  in 
motion ;  Akurshun  Mantra  calls  or  makes  present 
anything;  Wusheekurun  Mantra  has  the  power 
of  enthralling ;  and  Oochatun  Mantra  of  causing 
bodily  injury  short  of  death  (Rasamala,  Hindu 
Anntds,  ii.  p.  403).  Charms,  amulets,  talis- 
mans, and  phylacteries  all  belong  to  the  list  of 
articles  which  produce  imaginative  cures,  seeing 
that  the  persons  who  trust  to  them  believe  in 
some  good  obtainable  from  them,  in  purse  or  in 
person,  in  health  or  in  welfare.  The  amulets, 
hung  in  a  little  bag  around  the  neck,  are  very 
widely  credited  with  the  power  of  warding  off 
disease.  One  peculiar  kind  of  amulet  is  the 
phylactery,  a  bit  of  parchment  on  which  a  few 
sacred  words  have  been  written ;  if  worn  on  the 
person,  it  is  a  safeguard  against  disease  and  cala- 
mity. The  Jews  in  the  East  used  to  carry  such 
an  amulet  written  with  a  Hebrew  verse  from  the 
Bible ;  and  some  of  the  Mahomedans  with  an 
Arabic  sentence  from  the  Koran.  The  Burmese 
insert  lumps  of  gold  beneath  the  skin,  to  procure 
invulnerability,  and  Burmese  are  said  to  conceal 
gold  in  that  manner.  Many  of  the  charms  worn 
by  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  are  merely  to  distract 
or  avert  the  evil  eye.  A  not  unfrequent  one,  in 
sickness,  is  a  string  formed  of  hair  of  the  head, 
to  which  is  attached  a  piece  of  the  Acorus  calamus 
root,  a  cowrie  shell,  a  marking  nut,  and  the  eye 
of  a  peacock's  feather.  In  the  lUahi  Namah 
(section  12),  it  is  mentioned  that  women,  during 
parturition,  derive  considerable  benefit  from  wear- 
ing a  charm  composed  of  certain  ihgredients  made 
into  a  little  ball,  which  must  be  perforated  with 
a  hog's  bristle  (Ouseley's  Travels,  i.  p.  227). 
Most  of  the  Mahomedan  pilgrims,  when  moving 
towards  Mecca,  have  a  charm  or  tawiz  suspended 
around  their  necks ;  and  almost  all  Mahomedans, 
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CHARRAS. 


when  Betting  out  on  a  journey,  bind  a  piece  of 
money  on  their  arm,  as  a  votive  offering  to  the 
Imam  Zamin.  In  Arabia,  the  instant  a  foal  is 
bom,  a  chann  is  tied  round  its  neck  in  a  bag  of 
black  cloth,  and  sometimes  in  this  the  pedigree  is 
placed.  Many  of  the  Mafaomedans  of  Turkey  and 
Asia  carry  talismans  about  with  them,  especially 
in  war,  consisting  of  verses  of  the  Koran,  to  which 
they  attach  extraordinary  influence ;  and  with  one 
Mahomedan  soldier,  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  a 
whole  Koran  was  found  wrapped  in  the  rolls  of 
his  turban.  The  Mahomedans  put  up  charms 
over  the  lintels  of  the  doors,  on  the  walls  of  their 
houses,  and  almost  constantly  use  them  on  their 
arms  as  amulets,  for  the  cure  of  ailments,  to  cast 
out  devils,  to  ward  off  demons,  fairies,  enchanters, 
and  to  cleanse  a  haunted  house.  In  exorcism,  cer- 
tain names  (Ism,  sing. ;  Isma,  pL  )  are  used  by  Maho- 
medans. The  ism-jaUali,or  fiery  or  terrible  attribute, 
is  used ;  also  the  ism-iamali,  the  watery  or  air 
attribute ;  and  with  these  they  cast  out  devils, 
and  command  the  presence  of  genii  and  demons. 
Amongst  Mahomedan  women  love-philters  are  in 
frequent  use;  and  engraved  amulets,  and  leaves 
and  roots  of  plants,  are  worn  by  them  to  retain 
or  win  affection.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  saw  a 
Mahomedan  woman  dropping  slips  of  paper  into 
the  river,  and  upon  inquiry  fotma  that  they  con- 
tained some  eacred  words,  and  that  the  woman 
was  presenting  those  papers  to  the  river-saint, 
Khaja  Khizr,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  relief.  Per- 
sians consider  the  number  thirteen  so  unlucky, 
that,  in  general,  they  will  not  even  name  it.  When 
they  have  occasion  to  allude  to  this  number, 
instead  of  mentioning  sezdeh  (thirteen),  they  say 
ziyad  (much  more)  or  hech  (nothing).  In  ancient 
Rome,  the  ladies  wore  the  phallic  emblem  to  over- 
come their  sterility.  It  was  a  mango-fruit,  given 
by  a  rishi  to  Jarasindha's  father,  and  eaten  by  his 
mother,  which  begot  that  famous  Maghada  prince 
of  old.  To  this  day,  very  often  do  barren  Hindu 
women,  and  those  who  lose  their  children  in  the 
cradle,  repair  to  the  most  reputed  shrine  of  Siva  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  by  fasts  and  vigils  ensure 
his  blessings  for  progeny. 

Lane  says  in  Egypt  the  most  esteemed  of  all 
hegab  or  charms  is  a  miishaf  (or  copy  of  the 
Koran).  This  and  others  are  worn  by  many 
women,  generally  enclosed  in  cases  of  gold,  or  of 
gilt,  and  plain  silver.  Next  in  estimation  to  the 
mushaf  is  a  book  or  scroll  containing  certain 
chapters  of  the  Koran,  as  the  6th,  18th,  36th,  44th, 
55th,  67th,  and  78th,  or  some  others,  generally 
seven.  The  ninety-nine  attributes  of  Grod,  written 
on  a  paper,  and  worn  on  the  person,  are  supposed 
to  make  the  wearer  a  particular  object  for  the 
exercise  of  all  the  benevolent  divine  attributes. 
The  names  of  Mahomed^s  relics  are  also  charms. 
These  relics,  called  Mukhallafat  un  Nabi,  were  two 
sabhahs  (or  rosaries),  his  mushaf  (in  unarranged 
fragmented  his  mukhurnh  (or  the  vessel  in 
which  he  Kept  the  black  powder  with  which  he 
painted  the  edges  of  his  eyelids),  a  furdeh  or  kind 
of  woollen  covering.  Sometimes,  for  the  cure  of 
diseases,  and  to  counteract  poisons,  etc.,  a  draught 
of  water  from  a  metal  cup  having  certaon  passages 
from  the  Koran,  and  talismanic  characters  and 
figures  engraved  in  the  interior,  is  administered  to 
the  patient.  Water  from  the  sacred  well  of 
Zem-zem  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  and  pieces  of 
the  black  brocade  covering  of  the  Kaba,  small 
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oblong  flat  cakes  of  a  kind  of  greyish  eaith 
mixed  with  saliva,  supposed  to  be  oompoeed 
of  earth  from  over  Mahomed^s  grave,  are  beuered 
to  be  a  cure  for  every  disease.  They  are  sold  at 
the  prophet's  tomb,  and  are  occasionally  eaten. 
The  Chinese  have  a  written  charm,  praying  for 
the  three  mauys,  happiness,  long  life,  and  sons; 
and  nine  libes,  prosperity,  dignity,  longevity, 
etc.;  koo-tung-king,  the  old  brass  mirror,  to 
cure  the  looker  of  insanity.  The  Singhalese 
believe  that  certain  charms  are  efficacious  in 
protecting  them  from  the  violence  of  bears.— 
Skinner's  Overland  Jotim,  ii.  p.  .70;  Ward's 
View  of  the  Hindoos  J  ii.  p.  71 ;  Milner's  Setfn 
Churches  of  Asia;  Herklofs  Kanoon-i'ldam; 
Tr.  Hind.  ii^.  3. 

CHAR-MUGHZ,  Pers.;  also  Girdighan;  Jouz- 
i-roomi.    Juglans  re^ ;  walnuts. 

GHARNOCK,  JOB,  the  founder  of  Calcutta. 
In  the  end  of  the  17th  century  he  dwelt  at 
Barrackpur,  which  the  natives  have  naoied  Acha- 
nak,  after  him.  He  resided  there  so  as  to  be 
near  the  grave  of  his  wife, — a  Hindu  woman, 
whom  he  had  espoused  after  rescuing  her  from 
burning  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  deceased 
husband.  The  mausoleum  over  her  remains  is 
the  oldest  piece  of  masonry  in  Calcutta.  His 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  wife  was  unbounded. 
So  long  as  life  lasted,  he  on  the  anniversary  of 
her  death  sacrificed  a  cock  in  her  mausoleum 
in  the  cemetery  of  St.  John^s  Church.  His 
epitaph — 

D.  O.  M. 

JobuB  Ghamock,  Armiger, 

AnglujB.  et  nnp.  in  hoc 

Regno  Bengalensi 
DigniMimuB  Anglomm 

Agena, 

Mortalitatis  suae  exurise 

Bub  hoc  marmore  depoeuit,  tit 

in  Bpe  beats  resurreotiotiiB  ad 

Ghriati  Judiois  adventam 

obdormirent. 

Qui  postquam  in  solo  non 

suo  peregrinatus  esset  diu, 

rerersus  est  domum  suse  leter- 

nitatia  deoimo  die  Januarii 

1693. 

CHAR-PAL  Hind.  A  sleeping  cot  or  bed- 
stead ;  literally,  four  legs. 

CHARRAH.    Arab.    LAgenaria  vulgaris,  Sen. 

CHARRAS,  the  gum-resin  of  the  hemp  plant, 
Cannabis  sativa.  It  exudes  from  the  flower  heads, 
and  also  from  the  seed  when  ripe.  In  the  Panjab, 
when  the  seed  is  gathered,  the  heada  are  rubbed 
with  the  hands,  and  the  charras  collected.  The 
finest  charras  is  produced  in  Yarkand  and  Kasb- 
gar.  A  kind  called  garda  is  much  in  use,  and  of 
this  again  there  are  three  sorts,  surkha,  bhangra, 
and  khak.  It  is  brought  into  tiie  Panjab  hem 
Ladakh  viil  Kulu,  Kangra,  and  Kaahniir;  also 
from  Yarkand  and  Persia  vi&Peshawur  and  Dben 
Ismail  E!hah  on  the  western  frontier  of  the 
Panjab.  A  small  quantity  placed  in  the  hookah 
and  smoked,  produces  almost  immediately  an  in- 
toxicating effect.  It  seems  to  have  been  em^oyed 
as  an  intoxicating  substance  in  Asia  and  figjft 
from  very  early  times,  and  even  in  medidne  id 
Europe  in  former  times,  as  Dr.  Royle  mentions  i 
notice  of  it  in  Dale  (Pharmaoologia,  i  p.  133}  and 
Murray  (Apparat  Medicaminum,  iv.  pp.  60S- 
620).  In  Central  India,  the  San|^or  territoiy ,  and 
Nepal,  chaxras  is  collected  during  the  hot  season. 


GHARRI. 


OHASHM. 


Men  clad  in  leftthem  dreoNB  ran  ihrongh  the 
hemp  fields,  brushing  against  the  plant  with  all 
possible  violence;  the  soft  resin  adherei  to  the 
leather,  and  is  subseqaently  scraped  of  and 
kneaded  into  baUi,  which  sell  at  from  five  to  six 
rupees  the  seer.  A  still  finer  kind,  the  Momia, 
or  waxen  churrns,  is  collected  by  the  hand  in 
Nepal,  and  sells  for  nearly  double  the  price  of  the 
on&nary  kind.  In  Neptd  the  leathern  attire  is 
dispensed  with,  and  the  resin  is  gathered  on  the 
skins  of  naked  coolies.  In  Persia,  it  is  stated  by 
Mirza  Abdul  Ruesac  that  the  churrus  is  prepared 
hy  pressing  the  resinous  plant  on  coarse  cloths, 
and  then  scraping  it  from  these  and  melting  it  in 
a  pot  with  a  lltUe  warm  water.  The  charras  of 
Herat  is  considered  to  be  the  best  and  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  varieties  of  the  drug.  It  is  said  also 
that  when  the  bhang  leaves  are  picked  off  and 
the  stalks  remain,  the  little  knots  which  occur 
wherever  a  leaf  issues  from  the  stem,  are  picked  and 
coUeeted  as  ganja,  and  these  contain  much  resin. 
Indian  hemp  secretes  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  resin  than  is  obsenrable  in  the  European  plant ; 
but  a  difference  is  oheerved  in  this  point  in  India 
hetween  plants  grown  in  the  plains  and  those  of 
the  mountains,  and  also  when  grown  thickly 
together.  The  natives  plant  them  wide  apart,  to 
enable  them  to  secrete  their  full  powers.  In 
Europe,  the  thick  sowing,  and  moister,  often 
dnll,  climate  will  prevent  the  due  secretion  of  the 
pecnliar  principles  of  a  plant  of  the  Persian 
region. — Powell;  CShaugh, 

CHARRI.  Hind.  The  royal  or  Imperial  rod, 
a  long  staff  or  javelin,  and  often  placed  by  Hindu 
princes  on  the  royal  cushion  or  throne.  It  is  an 
emblem  of  authority,  and  Charri  men  jsor  hai — 
His  rod  is  strong — is  meant  to  indicate  that  the 
authori^  is  obeyii. 

CHAK8A  of  Ptolemy,  the  modern  Kars. 

CHAR8A.  Hind.  A  huge  bucket  made  of 
hide,  for  a  well. 

CHARSUDDA,  a  town  in  the  Peshawur  valley, 
near  which  the  Swat  river  joins  the  Kabul  river. 

CHART. 


Zeektften,  .  . 
Caries  muring 
Seekarten,  .  . 
Kaqaba,  .  .  . 
Giarte  maiiae,    . 


Put. 
.  Fb. 
Geb. 

HiKD. 

.   It. 


Pata,  ....     Malay. 
Cartas  de  xnareor, .   Port. 
Carta  de  navegar  o' 
de  marear,     •    .    .  8p. 


Marine  charts  of  coasts,  seas,  and  oceans. 
CHAR-TAR  A,  a  musical  instrument,  literally 
four-stringed,  as  the  sih-tara  is  three-stringed. 

CHARU.  Maleal.  a  jungle  tree  which 
grows  to  about  40  feet  high,  and  2  feet  in 
diameter.  It  is  used  in  building  native  vessels, 
partictdariy  for  planks,  but  is  not  very  durable. — 
£!dy€y  M.  and  C, 

CHARU,  in  Hinduism,  one  of  the  five  Jagna, 
-vrbo  consist  of  the  Bali,  Charu,  Baswadeva,  and 
.A^^ihotra. 

CHARUKAR,  a  town  in  Afghanistan.  It 
was  burned  3d  October  1842. 

CHARUMAR,  predial  slaves  in  Malabar,  whose 
aanne  Wilson  derives  from  Chera,  in  Maleali,  the 
soiL  They  follow  the  rule  of  Maruma-katayam. 
riiey  are  very  diminutive,  with  a  very  black 
complexion,  and  not  unfrequently  woolly  hair. 

OHARUNG,  a  difficult  pass  in  the  Himalaya,  in 
a*.  81*  24'  N.,  and  bng.  78**  85'  E.    The  crest  is 
•7^B48  feet.     See  Eunawar. 
OHARVADAR,  in  Persia,  the  chief  muleteer 


of  a  caravan,  and  generally  owner  of  the  animals. 
He  employs  a  certain  number  of  the  Ratiichi  or 
mule-drivers  as  his  servants  or  assistants. 

CHARVAKA,  a  Hindu  philosopher  who  lived 
about  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
founded  a  school  of  materialism.  The  atheistical 
philosophy  which  he  put  forward  ia  called  Loka- 
yata,  and  its  followers  Loka-yati.  It  forms  one  of 
the  six  atheistical  systems  of  philosophy  current 
amongst  the  eastern  Aryan  race  in  India.  The 
other  five  are  the  Yogachara,  Sldhanta,  Wal- 
bashika,  Madhyamica,  and  Digambara,  all  full  of 
indeterminate  phrases,  and  containing  a  jumble  of 
atheism  and  ethics.  The  derivation  of  Charvaka 
is  from  Charoo,  insinuating,  and  Vaka,  a  word. 
Charvaka,  as  the  founder  of  tne  materialistic  school 
of  the  Hindus,  was  the  Pyrrho  and  Epicurus  of 
India.  The  Charvaka  system  does  not  recognise 
the  authority  of  the  Vedas.  The  sect  maintain 
that  in  this  world  of  continual  changes,  which  is 
developed  out  of  four  principal  elements,  pro- 
sperity is  heaven  and  advei*sitv  is  hell,  and  that 
there  is  no  other  heaven  or  hell  besides  these  con- 
ditions. The  philosophic  speculations  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  soul  and  its  relation  to  the  Supreme, 
called  the  Adwaita,  the  Dwaita,  and  the  Visishta 
adwaita,  are  derived  mostly  from  the  views  of  the 
three  great  apostles  of  the  Yedautist  school,  who 
flourished  in  Southern  India,  viz.  Sankaracharya 
in  the  ninth  century,  Ramanuja  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  Madhavacharya  a  little  later. 

Dwedta,  the  doctrine  of  duality  held  by  many 
Hindus,  distinguishes  two  principles  in  creation, 
spirit  and  matter,  as  opposed  to  the  Adwaita  or 
Monad  doctrine,  which  acknowledges  the  reality 
of  spiritual  existence  only.  Ananda  Tirthachari 
was  the  founder  of  the  Dwaita  school.  Sankara- 
charya was  the  propagator  of  the  Adwaita  doc- 
trines. The  Vivishtadwaita  school,  non- duality 
with  a  difference,  was  founded  by  Ramanuja- 
chaiya.  It  maintains  an  intermediate  doctrine 
that  the  universe  is  a  reality  depending  upon,  and 
supported  by  God,  as  the  body  is  by  the  soul ; 
that  the  divine  and  human  soul  are  in  some 
respects  identical;  yet  that  for  all  human  pur- 
poses they  are  regaraed  as  distinct,  and  that,  in 
life,  the  human  soul  is  subordinate  and  responsible 
to  the  divine  soul. 

CHAR  VALAYAT,  four  territories  under 
Afghanistan,  comprising  Maemana,  Andkhui, 
Shibbargaum,  and  Siri  pul,  with  a  population  of 
above  250,000. 

CHARWAHA,  a  herdsman,  a  grazier,  of  North 
India. 

CHAR-YARI.  Hind.  Char,  four,  and  Yar,  a 
friend.  A  Sunni  Mahomedan  who  acknowledges 
Abubakr,  Omar,  Osman,  and  Ali  as  the  four 
legitimate  khalifs. 

CHAR-ZANOO.  Hind.  Lit,  on  four  knees, 
I.e.  sitting  cross-legged. 

CHASA,  also  Apaynum.  Sansk.  Opium. 
Chasa  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Khas  khas, 
poppy  seed. 

CHASA.  A  Bengal  cultivator.  Chasa  signifies 
a  cultivator  of  the  ground. 

CHASARFO,  a  yellow  earth  of  Spiti. 

CHASHM.  Hind.,  Pers.  The  eye.  It  is 
deemed  amongst  Eastern  Mahomedans  an  organ 
of  the  body  by  which  the^  can  swear,  possibly 
originating  in  the  old  practice  of  blinding  persons. 
The  Persian  expressions  *Ba-chashm'  and  *Ba 
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sar-o-chaon,'  also  the  Hindi  words,  '  Mere  sar  aor 
ankh  par,*  meaning  ^  Your  order  be  on  my  eyes,' 
are  usual  reponaes  on  receipt  of  an  order,  and 
acknowledging  that  it  will  be  obeyed,  on  the 
penalty  of  the  head  and  eyes.  The  evil  eye  is  the 
Chashm-i-bad  or  Bad  chashm  of  the  Mahomedans 
of  Persia  and  India.  Ghashm-i-khoras,  Abrus 
precatorius,  Linn.  Chashm-i-maidah,  cat^s  eye; 
the  gem  so  called.    See  Evil  Eye. 

CHASKU.  Hind.  A  cloth  dyed  with  kussum- 
bha  and  printed. 

CHASMAH-i-BAD,  a  spring  in  Khorasan  on 
the  road  from  Aatarabad  to  Damghan.  The  people 
believe  that  if  its  waters  be  defiled,  a  furious  wind 
rages  till  a  tribe  of  the  neighbourhood  restore  its 
purity. — Ea$twich;  Morier;  Fraser ;  MacGregor. 

CHASNI,  a  sugar- boiler ;  syrup  of  sugar;  a 
vessel  for  taking  out  boiled  cane  iuioe. 

CHASTE  TREE,  three-leaved,  Vitex  trifolia, 
Linn,;  five-leaved,  Vitex  negundo,  Linti, 

CHATA  CHARETTA.  Hind.  Cicendia  hys- 
sopifolia,  Adans. 

CHATAI.    Hind.    A  mat 

CHATANULU,  Tel.,  a  sudra  sect  who  worship 
Vishnu  exclusively,  and  whose  occupation  is  the 
sale  of  flowers.  This  seems  to  be  the  race  known 
in  the  Peninsula  as  the  Satani  or  Satani-wanlu, 
followers  of  Cbaitanya. — Wilson, 

CHATARASI KURA.  Tel.  Mollugo  spergula, 
L, ;  M.  verticillata,  R, 

CHATERA,  an  embosser  or  chaser  of  silver 
and  gold  work  ;  derived  from  Ghitama,  to  adorn, 
embellish. 

CHATGARI,  a  frontier  district  of  British  India, 
situated  between  Desh  Durrung  and  the  Bhutan 
hills,  occupied  by  the  Kachari  or  Boro ;  about 
30,000  dwell  in  the  Assam  valley,  and  on  its  N.  and 
S.  borders.  They  have  no  written  character ;  but 
a  large  part  of  their  vocables  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  Garo,  and  almost  all  the  rest  may  be 
traced  to  some  dialect  of  the  Tibetan.     See  India. 

CJIATHULU.    Tel.    White  ante. 

CHATIN.    Beng.    Alstonia  scholaris. 

CHATISGHAR,  the  south-eastern  division  of 
the  Central  Provinces  of  British  India,  compris- 
ing the  districts  of  Raipore,  Belaspore,  and  Sum- 
bulpore.  It  lies  between  long.  80^80'  and  83°  15' 
E.,  and  lat.  16°  50'  and  23°  10'  N.  It  has  Bustar 
on  its  south.  Its  population  is  206,000.  The 
Chamar  race  form  a  fifth  part  of  the  population, 
and  have  aJl  joined  the  Satnami  sect.    See  Satnami. 

CHATNEY,  Chutney,  or  Chetney,  a  warm  con- 
diment in  use  in  India. 

CHATR,  an  umbrella,  a  caravansary,  cloth 
covering  of  a  carriage,  or  ekka  canopy.  A  sun- 
shade. In  the  Native  States  of  India,  sovereigns 
grant  the  right  to  use  the  Chatri,  sometimes  desig- 
nating its  colour ;  similar  grants  are  made  for  the 
palanquin,  shawls,  naobat,  etc. — W. 

CHATliA.    Hind.    Leucas  cephalotes. 

CHATR-ANGA,  the  game  of  chess,  so  called 
from  imitating  the  formation  of  an  army,  the 
four  (chatur)  oodied  (anga)  array,  of  elephants, 
chariots,  horse,  and  foot,  in  Indian  armies.  See 
Chess;  Shatrani. 

CHATR-GO-PUTR  Hind.  The  Kayastha  or 
Kaet  race,  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  claim  this 
mythological  person  as  their  ancestor.  They  say 
he  was  the  secretary  to  Yama,  the  god  of  the 
infernal  regions. 

CHATRIWAL.    Hind.    Euphorbia  helioscopia. 


CHATRIYA,  a  warrior  branch  of  the  Aryan 
Hindus,  taking  social  rank  after  the  Bndimans. 
Menu  says,  *  To  defend  the  people,  to  give  alms,  to 
sacrifice,  to  read  the  Vedas,  to  shun  the  allure- 
ments of  sexual  gratification  ;  such  are  in  a  few 
words  the  duties  of  a  Chatriya.'  How  this  martial 
race  broke  up  is  extremely  obscure.  Th^  were  a 
brave  race,  and  all  Rajputs  claim  a  Chatriya 
descent. 

CHATTA-PAT.  Hind.  Leafof  Licualapdtala. 

CHATTO.    Hind.    A  canopy  of  royalty. 

CHATTRAM.  Tam.  Chattar,  Hind.  Acara- 
vansari,  temple,  or  choultri. — Wilson. 

CHATTRI.    Hind.    Agaricus  campestris. 

CHATUR-ANGA-BALAM.  Tel.  An  army  of 
the  four  arms,  horse,  foot,  elephants,  and  chariots. 

CHATUR-BHUJ,  a  name  of  A^ishnu  with  four 
arms.  In  a  deed  of  conveyance  by  Maharao  Sri 
Jey  Singh,  this  deity  is  inyoked.  "The  deed  rons 
thus :  *  At  this  time,  Brother  Maun  Sing,  I  bestow 
upon  thee,  of  my  own  free  will,  the  village  and 
lands  of  Jaetpoorah.  This  donative  shall  not  look 
to  rankroos  (physical  infirmity),  su-poot  (worthi- 
ness), ca-poot  (unworthiness) ;  your  issue  ahall 
enjoy  them.  Of  this  intention  I  call  the  four-armed 
divinity  (Chatur-bhuj)  as  witness.  You  are  my 
own  child  (chooroo) ;  wherever  and  whenever  I 
order,  you  will  do  my  service ;  if  you  fail,  the  fault 
be  on  your  head.' — Tod^s  Rajasth.  i.  610. 

CHATUR-BHUJA  DEVI,  a  fonn  of  Durga, 
represented  sitting  on  a  padmasana  or  lotos  seat 

CHATUR-DASI,  in  Hindu  astronomy,  the  14th 
day  of  the  lunar  Pacsha. 

CHATUR-DASI,  in  the  Hindu  religion,  festi- 
vals held  on  the  18  th  and  14th  of  the  month 
Cheyt,  in  honour  of  Kama,  the  god  of  love. 
Madana,  he  who  intoxicates  with  desire  (kama), 
are  both  epithets  of  the  god  of  love.  The  festivals 
on  the  13th  and  14th  are  called  Madana  triodaai 
(thirteenth)  and  Chatur-dasi  (fourteenth).  Oa 
these  days  the  Rajputs  of  Udaipur  sing  hymns 
handed  down  by  the  Bards :  *  Hail,  goi  of  the 
flowery  bow:  hail,  warrior  with  a  fish  on  thy 
banner !  hail,  powerful  divinity,  who  canaeth  the 
firmness  of  the  sage  to  forsake  him  I  Glory  to 
Madana,  to  Kama,  the  god  of  gods;  to  him  hj 
whom  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Siva,  atfd  Indra  are  filled 
with  emotions  of  rapture !  *  There  is  no  dty  in 
the  East  where  the  adorations  of  .the  aex  to  Kama- 
deva  are  more  fervent  than  in  Udaipur,  the  city 
of  the  rising  sun. — Jb<f«  RaiasHhan^  l  p.  677. 

CHATURJEE,  properly  dhaturu  padhyaya,  the 
name  of  a  family  of  Brahmans  in  Bengal  learned 
in  the  four  Vedas. — W. 

CHATUR-MASYA.  Sansk.  Four  kinds  o« 
sacrifices — ^Vaiswadeva,  A^aruna  Praghasa,  Saka- 
medha,  and  Sunasiriya,  to  be  offered  in  foiur  cod- 
secutive  months,  or  every  four  months,  oonsiEting 
of  roasted  cakes  of  rice-flour,  offered  in  the  first 
to  the  Viswadevas,  in  the  second  to  Vamna,  with 
two  figures  of  sheep  made  of  flour,  in  the  third 
with  vegetables  to  Agni?  and  in  the  fourth  to 
Indra.— IK 

CHATURTHI,  the  fourth  day  after  the  new 
and  full  moon,  sacred  to  Vighnesvara.  On  tha 
Ganesh  Chaturthi,  or  Chauth,  was  bom  Ganeali, 
called  also  Ganapati,  made  from  the  turmeric  aad 
oil  off  the  head  of  ParvatL  He  is  the  god  d 
wisdom,  who  removes  obstacles,  and  is  invoked  aft 
the  commencement  of  all  undertakings.  Ganapati 
has  a  man's  body  with  the  head  of  an  dephant 
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His  head  is  said  to  Lave  been  cut  off  or  destroyed 
by  Siva,  -when  Ganesh  tried  to  prevent  Siva  enter- 
ing the  chamber  of  Parvati  when  bathing.  Clay 
images  are  made  and  worshipped  for  from  one  to 
nine  days,  and  then  thrown  ioto  water.  The  Chin- 
cbor  or  Chinchwad,  who  resides  at  a  vUlage  of  that 
same  near  Poona,  is  believed  to  be  an  incarnation 
of  Ganesh,  who  promised  an  ascetic  named  Moroba, 
who  lived  in  Sivaji's  time,  that  he  would  be  in- 
carnate for  seven  generations  in  his  family.  The 
earth  image  of  Ganesh  is  one  of  three  forms,  in 
which  the  earth  deity  Mrittika  is  worshipped  by 
Hindus.  The  first  is  the  Nag-pancham,  in  which 
feast  a  snake  of  clay  is  worshipped ;  the  second  is 
Gokul  Ashtami,  when  a  day  image  of  the  infant 
Krishna  is  worshipped ;  and  the  third  occasion  is 
that  on  which  Ganesh  is  worshipped,  and  this  last 
day  of  the  worship  of  Mrittika  is  observed  with 
great  pomp.  The  vahan  or  carriage  of  Ganesh 
ifl  a  rat.  The  feast  in  honour  of  his  birth  is  held 
on  the  4th  of  the  month  Bhadrapad,  and  falls  on 
the  first  days  of  September,  and  has  some  plane- 
tary or  seasonal  connection.  Ganesh  is  brought 
to  the  house  with  much  pomp. 

CHATURUPADHYAYA.  Sansk.  The  name 
of  a  family  of  Brahmans  in  Bengal,  commonly 
pronoiinced  Chaturiia  or  Chaturjee. 

GHATUR-VEDI.  Sansk.  Meaning  a  Brah- 
man who  has  studied  the  four  Vedas.  It  is  usually 
pronounced  ChaubL  The  term  is  now  applied  to 
a  class  of  Brahmans  who  are  not  always  of  a 
hterary  character;  and  in  the  Upper  Provinces  they 
are  usually  boxers,  wrestlers, ana  the  like. — Wilson. 
CHAU.  Hind.  Four.  Chau-bach'ha,  in  former 
times,  in  the  Dehli  territory,  a  levy  of  revenue 
on  four  things,  the  poll-tax,  hearth-money,  and 
homegeld. 

Gh&ubist  (24),  any  tract  contaiuing  24  villages 
in  the  occupation  of  a  particular  tribe. 

Chaurasi  (84),  a  subdivision  of  a  pargana 
cmbfacing  84  villages. 

CHAUpA-RATNI,  also  Chaturdesa-ratna,  in 
Hindu  mythology,  fourteen  precious  articles,  called 
gemS)  obtained  by  churning  the  ocean.  The  second 
incarnation  of  Yishnu  was  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise, 
hence  known  as  the  Kurma  avatar.  The  principal 
incident  in  it  was  the  churning  of  the  ocean  with 
the  huge  mountain  Mandara  as  a  chum-rod,  using 
the  great  serpent  Sesha  as  a  churning  rope ;  while 
Yishnu,  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  sustained  the 
-wast  load.  The  produce  was  the  fourteen  precious 
BTticleB  (or  gems),  the  chaoda-ratni,  or  more 
claflBcally  the  chatnr  desa  ratua,  one  of  which 
vraa  medicine,  another  poison.    See  Vishnu. 

CHAUDHARI,  the  headman  of  a  trade  in 
'xyywnB  ;  the  headman  of  a  village ;  also,  in  Hindu 
;ei]ip1es  in  the  Peninsula,  the  figures  at  the 
romers  of  the  temple  supporting  each  succession 
»f  platforms.    See  Dhara. 

CH-^TOHAN,  a  game  of  Tibet  resembling 
oelccy^  but  played  on  horseback,  on  a  plain  about 
Q  yaxxis  broad  and  350  long,  with  a  stone  pillar 
t  esLC^  end  as  the  goal.  The  ball  is  somewhat 
Tger  than  a  cricket  bal],  and  is  called  in  Tibetan, 
aln,  and  now  known  to  the  British  as  Polo. 
be  stiek  or  Byntu  is  of  the  strong  and  straight 
►n^^  of  the  almond-tree,  about  4  feet  long,  and 
^  in  &t  the  top  and  passed  quite  through  to 
e  €Akken:  end  of  a  curved  piece  of  solid  birch- wood, 
oiit^  t^lie  oize  and  shape  of  a  drenching  horn. 
lO   RAO^^  ^  mentioned  by  Baker.    It  is  played 


in  every  valley  in  Little  Tibet,  Ladakh,  Yessen, 
Chitral.    See  Chicane  ;  Ghoughan. 

CHAUHAN,  one  of  the  principal  Rajput  races, 
descended  from  Prithi  Raj,  the  last  Hindu  ruler 
of  Indra-prestha,  or  Dehli,  and  spread  through 
Malwa  and  Rajastban.  The  principal  families  are 
the  Khichi,  mra,  Bhadauria,  Rajkumar,  Rajpr, 
Pratapnir,  Chakamagar,  and  Manchana.  The 
head  of  the  Manchana  is  the  raja  of  Manipuri. 
This  was  the  most  valiant  of  the  Agnicula  Rajputs, 
and  of  the  whole  Rajput  race.  Its  branches 
(saca)  long  nuuntainea  all  the  vigour  of  the 
original  stem;  and  the  Hara,  the  Khihi,  the 
Deora,  the  Sonigurra,  and  others  of  the  twenty- 
four,  have  their  names  immortalized  in  the  songs 
of  the  Bards.  The  derivation  of  Chauhan  is  coeval 
with  his  fabulous  birth, — the  four-handed  warrior 
Chatoor-bhooja,  Ohatoor-baha,  Vira.  Their  name 
is  often  written  Chauhon,  also  Chahuman.  They 
are  in  every  part  of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  as  well 
as  in  Malwa  and  Rajasthan ;  the  chief  of  this  tribe 
now  in  the  Raht  district  of  Ulwar  claims  to  be 
the  living  representative  of  Prithavi  Raj. — Tod, 

CHAUK.    Hind.    A  market-place. 

CHAUKA.  Hind.  A  cleared  space  in  which 
a  Hindu  cooks  his  food  or  performs  any  religious 
ceremony. 

CHAU-KALASA.  Mahu.  A  section  of  the 
Sudra,  so  named  from  their  having  four  (chau) 
ornaments  (kalasa)  to  the  bridegroom^s  litter  in 
a  marriage  procession. 

CHAUKAT.  Hind.  A  window  frame  or  a 
door  fraine. — Elliot, 

CHAtJKI.  Hind.  A  police  station.  Chaukidar, 
a  watchman,  policeman.  Ghaukidari,  a  tax 
levied  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  village  watch. 

GHAULAI.  Hind.  Amarantus  mangostanus. 
On  the  hills,  A.  polygonoides,  a  small-seeded 
variety  of  A.  frumentaceus.  Lai  chaulai  is  A. 
anardana. 

GHAULARYA.    Nep.     Borax. 

GHAULMOOGRA.  Hind.  Gynocardiaodorata. 

GHAU-MUKHA.  Sansk.  A  quadniple  image, 
or  four  images  of  a  Jaina  thirthankara  placed 
back  to  back. 

CHAUNI.    Hind.    Gleome:pentaphylla. 

GHAUNSH.    Hind.    Berchemia,  sp. 

GHAUPAN  PAL,  or  Pahal  of  Kashmir;  shep- 
herds who  tend  the  flocks  of  other  people. 

GHAUPAT  or  Ghausar.  Hind.  A  game 
played  with  dice. 

CHAU-PHRA  of  the  Shan  race,  means  lord, 
ruler.    It  is  the  Tsan-bwa  of  the  Burmese. 

GHAURANiEI  SCYTHiG  of  Ptolemy,  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  people  of  Khor,  a  territory  S.E. 
of  Ladakh,  and  eastward  of  the  Byltse. 

GHAUR-ANGA.  Sansk.  Lit.  a  square  altar 
or  pedestal  for  the  linga. 

CHAURAPUPPOG,  Gharul,  also  Ghironji,  of 
Hindustan,  is  the  seed  of  the  Buchanania  latifolia, 
removed  from  the  small  stone  or  kernel  of  the 
achhar  or  fruit ;  it  is  very  palatable  and  nutritious, 
especially  when  roasted ;  is  used  also  in  medicine, 
and  considered  heating  j  one  seer  and  a  half  costs 
a  rupee.  The  fresh  frmt  is  very  agreeable. — Gen, 
Med.  Top.  p.  181. 

GHAtjRASA,  Hind.,  from  Char,  four,  is 
often  applied  to  square  tools.  Gbaurasa,  a  spitcr 
for  making  holes  in  a  wire-drawer's  plate.  Ghauras 
bira,  a  n  arrow  chisel.  Ghauras  mekh ,  a  small  square 
anvil ;  Chaurasi  reti,  a  square  or  two-faced  file. 
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CHAIJRASI  or  Chonriaai,  in  Indian  land 
revenue,  a  common  subdivision  of  a  district,  com- 
prising 84  villages.  Satiasi,  or  87  villages,  is  also 
not  unfrequent. 

CHAURI.  Hind.  A  whisk;  aflyflapper  of 
hair,  or  shavings  of  sandal-wood,  or  ivory,  etc. 

CHAUS.     Shaw,     Felis  chaus,  Guldens. 

CH AUSI.  Hind.  Broad  cotton  cloth ,  the  web 
having  400  threads.  Ghausuti,  plain  cotton  cloth, 
four  thread.  Ghautahi,  a  bed-cover,  also  used  as  a 
wrapper  by  villagers. 

CHAUTH.  Hind.  An  assessment  equal  to  a 
fourth  of  the  original  standard  assessment,  which 
the  Malirattas  compelled  other  nationalities  in 
India  to  pay,  as  the  fee  for  abstaining  from  ravag- 
ing their  countries.  They  collected  it  throuj^h 
their  own  agents.     A  quarter,  a  fourth  part. — W. 

CHAUTHI.  Hind.  The  ceremony  of  untying 
the  wedding  bracelet  on  the  fourth  day  after  con- 
summation.— W. 

CHAUWAN.    Hind.    A  millet  of  E.  Oudh. 

CHAVALAN,  low  caste  Nairs  ?  who  are  fisher- 
men.— Wilson. 

CHAVALAPURI  KADA.  Tel.  Andrographis 
Gchioides  ^fets 

CHaVaNNESIA  ESCULENTA,  a  creeper  of 
Burma ;  yields  caoutchouc.  Its  girth  is  18  inches, 
and  its  crown  covers  an  area  of  200  square  feet. — 
Markham;  Peniv.  Bark, 

CHAVICA  BETLE.    3/iV/.    BeUe  vine. 
Piper  betel,  Linn, 


Pan,     .    .   Beng.,  Hind. 

VettUei,     .    . 

•    ,  Tam. 

Kutfling, ....  Chin. 

Kammeraku,  . 

,    •  Tel. 

Betle  leaf  pepper,  .    Eno. 

Nagabali,    .     . 

•    •     »» 

Vetta, ....  Maleal. 

•    •    i> 

This  trailing  plant  is  cultivated  in  manv  parts 
of  India  and  through  the  Archipelago  for  its  leaf 
(pan),  which  is  used  to  enwrap  ingredients-^betle- 
nut,  quicklime,  aromatios,  astringents — ^presented 
to  guests  on  ceremonial  visits.  The  plant  thrives 
best  in  a  stiff  soil.  This  is  well  ploughed  or  dug, 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  levelled,  then  endoe^ 
with  stakes  and  brushwood,  and  covered  with  a 
roof  of  seutha  grass,  Saccharum  prooerum. 
Shallow  trenches  2  feet  wide  and  5  or  6  inches 
deep,  and  about  6  feet  apart,  are  next  scooped  out 
and  filled  with  water,  and  when  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  saturated  the  planting  begins.  A  full- 
grown  plant  is  cut  down  to  the  roots,  which  are 
separated  and  laid  horizontally,  and  the  sprouts, 
which  in  three  or  four  days  arise  from  the  joints, 
each  forms  a  separate  plant.  Planting  goes  on 
from  February  to  April,  and  each  row  receives  two 
or  three  waterings  daily.  The  stripping  of  the 
leaves  commences  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
continues  regularly  for  about  a  year,  when  the  site 
IS  abandoned.  The  leaves  are  packed  in  bundles 
of  200,  called  dholi,  and  the  dholi  are  sold  at 
from  li  pioe  to  14  annas  per  dholi,  according  to 
the  quality  and  age  of  the  leaf.  Pan  plants  are 
grown  to  protect  ferns,  caladiums,  and  other 
foliage  plants  from  sun  and  frost.    See  Betle. 

CHAVICA  ROXBURGHII.    Mtq, 

Piper  longnm,  Linn,,  long  pepper, 


wild  on  the  banks  of  streams  in  the  Circar  moon- 
tains,  S.  Konkan,  Bengal,  Sylhet,  and  on  theUnks 
of  the  Irawadi.  The  dried  catkins  of  the  feouJe 
plant  form  the  long  pepper  of  commerce.— IJoa*.  ; 
Voiqt;  Useful  Plants, 

CHAWUL.    Hind.    Husked  rice. 

CHAWURA  or  Chaura,  a  tribe  once  renowned 
in  the  histoiy  of  India,  though  its  name  ia  nov 
scarcely  known,  or  only  retained  in  the  chromcla 
of  the  Bards.    Of  its  origin,  says  Col.  Tod,  we  are 
in  ignorance.     It  belongs  neither  to  the  Solar  nor 
Lunar  races.    The  capital  of  the  Chavun  was  the 
insular  Deobunder,  on  the  coast  of  Saurashtra; 
and  the  celebrated  temple  of  Somnath,  with  many 
others  on  that  coast,  dedicated  to  Balnath,  or  the 
sun,  is  attributed  to  the  tribe  of  the  Sanra,  or 
worshippers  of  tiic  sun.    The  Balabhi  princea  were 
succeeded  in  the  rule  of  Gnjerat  by  the  Chaon, 
who  finally  established  their  capital,  in  A.D.  746,  at 
Anhalwara,  now  Patau,  and  oecame  one  of  the 
greatest  dynasties  of  India.    The  last  raja  dying 
in  a.d.  9Si  without  male  issue,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son-in-law,  a  prince  of  the  Rajput  tribe  of 
Salonka  or  Chalukya,  whose  family  were  chiefs  of 
Kalian  in  the  Dekhan,  above  the  Ghats.— -JSfpfcui- 
8tone*9  History  oflndia^  i.  p.  401  j  Tod^s  RajastKan, 
i.  p.  101; 

CHAWUT.    Malay.     Bark  doth  from  Aito- 
carpus  elastica. 

CHAWUT.    Br.    Chenopodium  viride,  Roxh. 

CHAYA.    Jap.    A  tea-house. 

CHAYA.     Sansk.     A  shadow,  from  Cha,  a 
covering,  or  disappearance.    See  Surya. 

CHAYA.    Beng.    ^rua  lanata,  Juss, 

CHAYAU-KA-YOE.  BuRM.  Amoora  rohitobu 

CHAYNDPOLLA.     Tel.     Trichosanthes  cu- 
cumerina. 

CHAYROOKA.  Maleal.  Capparis  Heyneana. 

CHAY  ROOT,    Anglo-Tel. 


Emboorel,    .    .    .    Tam. 
Rammiaserem  vayr,     „ 


I  Ttheri  velloo. 


Til 


Dar-filfll, 
Filfil-u-daraz, 

Pih-poh 


Rppili, 
PipUixi 


r 


mul, 


Arab. 
Ab.,Per8. 
.    Bbno. 

,     .    BOBM. 

,  .  Ghiic. 
.  Dek. 
.   Hnri). 


Chabai  jawa, .  .  Malat. 
XaD60,  ••  •  •  •  «« 
Katta  terpali,  . 
Pijipuli,  .  .  . 
Krishna  pippuli, 
Tipili,  .  .  Tam.,  Singh. 
Pipuln,  Pipnl,     ,        Tel. 


Sansk. 


This  plant  is  extensively  cultivated,  but  it  grows 
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This  is  the  root  of  a  small  biennial  plant,  the 
Oldenlandia  umbellata,  which  is  largely  used  as 
a  scarlet  dye.  It  is  extensivelv  cultivated  in 
Ceylon  and  the  Peninsula  of  India,  but  abo 
grows  wild,  and  the  Singhalese  prefer  the  irild 
plant.  The  plant  grows  in  light  sandy  gronod 
near  the  sea,  where  its  roots  strike  veiT  dec^ 
The  colouring  matter  resides  entirely  in  we  hsn 
of  the  root,  the  inner  portion  being  white  sad 
useless.  This  root  is  of  great  importance  to  tb€ 
S.  Indian  dyer,  yielding  a  red  dye  similar  to  mnn- 
jeet,  Rubia  cordifolia.  The  celebrated  red  turhaoi 
of  Madiu:ti  are  dyed  with  it  That  of  Maduia  if 
considered  superior  of  its  kind,  but  this  superioritr 
is  probably  owing  to  some  chemical  eifect  whicb 
the  water  of  the  Vigay  river  has  upon  it,  and  not 
to  any  peculiar  excellence  of  the  dye  itself.  IHU 
chay  roots  are  shorter,  and  are  considered  to  jidi 
one-third  or  one-fourth  more  colouring  matia 
than  the  cultivated  root;  this  probaUy  snM 
from  too  much  watering,  as  much  rain  inioies  ^ 
quality  of  the  root  Roots  of  two  years^  grow* 
are  preferred  when  procurable.  It  is  sakl  M^ 
chay  root  rapidly  deteriorates  by  being  kept  il 
the  hold  of  a  ship,  or,  indeed,  in  any  dark  nlMi 
When  cultivated,  the  minute  seeds  are  gatCcfSl 
together  with  the  surface  sand,  and  sown  in  M 
previously  prepared.  It  is  watered  for  a  year.  III 
then  dug,  and  sells  at  Rs.  20  the  candy  of  500  Ri> 


OHAY  ROOT. 


CHAT  ROOT. 


If  left  longer  in  the  ground  it  increases  in  yalue, 
and  does  not  require  farther  watching. 

When  first  sown,  it  is  immediately  watered  with 
▼ater  in  which  cow-dung  has  been  dissolved. 
This  binds  the  surface,  and  prevents  the  seeds 
being  blown  about  by  the  winds.  The  dyers  in 
the  reninsula  of  India  test  the  value  of  the  root 
by  mixing  some  of  the  pounded  root  and  quick- 
lime. If  good,  the  mixture  soon  assumes  a  fine 
red  colour,  if  the  mixture  become  pale  or  brown, 
or  if  no  change  of  colour  take  place,  it  is  con- 
sidered of  litUe  or  of  no  value.  If  a  white  colour 
prevail  in  the  inside  of  the  bark  and  on  the  wood, 
it  may  be  pretty  certain  that  the  root  is  spoiled ; 
a  green  colour  is  a  sure  indication  of  its  goodness 
(Rhode,  MSS.).  It  furnishes  the  coloiiring  matter 
for  the  durable  red  for  which  the  chintzes  of  S. 
India  are  famous.  Chay  root  forms  a  consider- 
able article  of  export  from  Ceylon.  It  grows 
there  spontaneously  on  light,  dry,  sandy  ground 
on  the  sea-coast  The  cultivated  roots  are  slender, 
▼ith  a  few  lateral  fibres,  and  from  one  to  two 
feet  long.  Attention  was  drawn  to  it  as  a  dye- 
staff  in  1798  by  a  special  minute  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  recommending  its  importation ;  but  Dr. 
Bancroft's  report  discouraged  its  further  importa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Heyne*s  description  of  dyeing  cotton  yam 
▼ith  chay  root  is  as  follows : — 

The  yam,  being  washed  and  untwisted,  that  it 
may  not  become  entangled,  and  being  so  separated 
that  every  part  may  be  equally  penetrated  by  the 
oolooring  matter,  is  divided  into  bundles  of  thirty 
or  forfy  threads,  through  each  of  which  at  the 
middle  and  extremities  a  cotton  thread  ia  loosely 
sewed,  but  bo  as  to  allow  of  every  thread  being 
eq)oaed  to  the  sun's  rays  when  hung  up,  and  the 
threads  spread  out  on  a  bamboo. 

The  yam  is  washed  and  cleansed  in  cold  water, 
aided  by  half  an  hour's  manipulation ;  it  is  then 
kept  in  water  in  covered  vessels  tiU  it  acquires  a 
portrid  smeU,  which  takes  place  in  from  twent^- 
foor  to  thirty- six  hours,  during  which  it  is 
oecasionaUy  pressed  and  worked  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  together ;  it  is  then  to  be  washed  as 
clean  aa  possible,  beaten  on  a  stone  or  earthen 
pot  and  then  hung  up  to  dry. 

While  this  process  is  going  on,  a  lye  is  prepared 
of  the  aahes  of  the  plantain  or  other  tree  in  cold 
irater.  It  is  an  object  to  have  this  lye  of  sufficient 
strength,  which  is  determined  by  adding  to  a 
nuaU  quantity  about  half  as  much  gingelly  oil  and 
^Ting  to  it  a  gentle  motion.  Should  it  turn 
immediately  white,  having  no  visible  globules  of 
>il  swimming  on  the  surface,  it  is  good. 

The  quantity  required  of  clean  lye  being  poured 
}B  and  strained,  sheep  dung,  in  the  proportion  of 
hree  ounces  to  a  pint  of  lye,  is  dissolved  in  one- 
alf  o£  it)  and  this  solution  is  again  strained. 
lie  other  half  of  the  lye  is  mixed  with  half  its 
ulk  of  gingelly  oil  and  half  as  much  tsiky  (the 
iponaceons  water  procured  during  and  retained 
ozD  former  process,  being,  in  fact,  a  solution  of 
mp  in  water) ;  the  two  liquors  are  then  mixed 
^gether,  and  if  things  are  favourable  a  mUky 
acn  ajTises. 

The  proportions  required  for  say  half  a  pound 
yam  would  be, — gingelly  oil,  half  a  pint  by 
o  pints ;  tsiky  (soapy  liquor  from  former  pro- 
ss),  a  quarter  of  a  pint ;  sheep  dung,  two  or 
ree  ounces. 
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The  yam  having  been  thoroughly  imbued  with 
this  mordant,  is  dbried  in  the  sun  for  some  hours ; 
it  is  then  again  soaked  and  dried  as  before.  The 
same  night  it  is  treated  with  an  additional  portion 
of  morc&nt,  is  put  into  covered  vessels,  and  allowed 
to  remain  till  morning.  If  any  mordant  remain, 
the  same  process  is  again  repeated. 

The  yam  is  at  night  moistened  with  the  lye 
first  prepared,  diluted  with  one-third  of  its  bulk 
of  water,  and  put  into  covered  vessels.  The  yam 
in  drying,  it  should  be  remarked,  should  have 
the  position  constantly  changed,  to  prevent  the 
mordants  or  lye  from  accumi3ating  in  the  lower 
part 

Next  day  the  yarn  is  spread  out  to  dnr  on  the 
bamboo.  It  is  taken  in  at  night,  and  treated 
with  lye.  This  alternate  soalang  or  thorough 
moistening  with  lye  at  night  and  exposure  during 
the  day  are  continued  without  intermission  tiU 
the  yam  appears  saturated  with  lye,  or,  in  fact, 
till  the  oil  is  converted  into  soap.  This,  if  the  lye 
is  sufficiently  strong,  may  occupy  five  days.  This 
is  ascertained  by  washing  a  few  inches  from  off 
the  bundle  in  water  holding  some  astringent  in 
solution ;  a  whitish  scum  will  arise,  and  it  is  from 
the  feeling  of  this  scum  when  worked  between 
the  hands,  and  the  appearance  of  it  afterwards, 
that  they  determine  the  state.  The  workman 
being  satisfied  of  the  completion  of  this  process, 
the  yam  is  again  moistened  for  one  day,  morning 
and  evening,  with  much  diluted  lye  or  plain 
water.  The  yam  may  be  immediately  washed, 
but  the  process  is  much  improved  by  retaining  it 
for  some  weeks,  probably  to  allow  the  anamali^g 
matter  to  get  fixed. 

Before  washing  it  thoroughly,  the  yam  is  washed 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  which,  receiving  the 
soapy  particles  in  solution,  is  retained  by  the 
dyer  under  the  denomination  of  tsiky.  It  gradu- 
ally acquires  some  consistence  and  a  disagreeable 
smell.  The  yarn  is  then  washed  in  a  tank  till 
nothing  of  the  mordant  seemingly  remains,  but 
the  smell  and  a  certain  softness  to  the  touch. 
Occasionally  the  whole  process  is  again  repeated. 

The  yam  being  thus  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  the  mordant,  a  cold  infusion  of  casea  leaves 
in  water  is  made,  and  after  some  hours  the  yam 
is  put  into  it  and  handled  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
expose  every  thread  to  its  action.  It  is  allowed  to 
remaiu  therein  all  night.  The  quantity  of  leaf 
used  in  the  infusion  is  so  great  that  it  resembles  a 
paste. 

Next  morning  the  water  is  wmng  out  from  the 
yarn,  the  adhering  leaves  are  shaken  off,  and 
fresh  ones  with  an  equal  quantity  of  chay  root 
substituted ;  for  half  a  pound  of  yam  a  handful 
of  each  is  sufficient  After  two  hours  the  yam  is 
laid  in  the  liquor. 

The  same  process  is  repeated  on  the  third  day ; 
by  this  time  the  yarn  usually  changes  to  a  reddish- 
yellow  colour,  with  occasional  red  spots.  A  liquor 
m  which  to  soak  the  yam  is  now  prepared  of  a 
handful  of  chay  root  in  water. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  yam  will  appear  in  the 
evening  of  a  light  red  colour.  It  is  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  on  preceding  days,  and  a 
similar  liquor  to  the  last-named  is  prepared  for 
soaking  it  in  at  night 

On  the  fifth  day  the  yam  is  washed  in  a  tank, 
and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun.  As  usual,  for 
soaking  it  in  at  night,  a  liquor  is  prepared  of 


CHAYRUKA. 


CHEESE. 


poanded  cassa  leaves,  mixed  with  gingelly  oil 
sufficient  to  form  a  dry  paste,  of  which  about  half 
au  ounce  is  mixed  in  tne  usual  portion  of  water ; 
after  standing  two  hours,  a  handful  of  chay  root 
is  added,  and  the  yam  immediately  immersed  for 
the  night. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  sixth  day  is  pre- 
cisely similar,  but  the  liquor  for  the  night  is 
prepared  wholly  of  chay  root. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  yam  is  again  washed, 
dried,  etc  On  this  and  the  next  day  it  is 
immersed  in  a  liquor  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
cassa  leaves  and  chay  root  in  water. 

The  yam  is  now  boiled  in  a  liquor  composed  of 
that  strained  from  it  at  the  Loist  night's  process, 
with  the  addition  of  chay  root,  a  handful  for  half 
a  pound  of  yam,  and  sufficient  water  to  give 
room  to  agitate  the  yam  freely.  The  pot  con- 
taining the  liquor  is  placed  on  the  fire,  which  is 
kept  up  briskly  till  it  begins  to  boil ;  it  is  then 
kept  simmering  till  a  rose-coloured  froth  rises 
and  covers  the  surface,  when  the  fire  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  pot  with  its  contents  allowed  to  cool 
gradually.  During  the  boiling  the  contents  of  the 
pot  are  stirred  quickly,  so  as  to  expose  the  yarn  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  action  of  the  air.  When 
cold,  the  yam  is  taken  out  and  washed  in  a  tank, 
beaten  as  usual,  and  dried  in  the  sun ;  its  colour 
should  be  a  bright  and  lively  red.  If  it  fail,  it  is 
occasionally  brightened  by  steeping  once  more  in 
a  liquor  composed  with  cassa  leaves  and  chay 
root,  the  former  being  mixed  first  with  a  little 
giugelly  oil.  A  temporary  brilliancy  is  further 
given  by  putting  it  in  a  cold  infusion  of  safar 
wood. — Rohde ;  M.  E.  J.  R.;  Simmo7ids.   See  Dyes. 

CHAYRUKA.    Maleal.    Capparis  Heyneana, 

CHE -ANA,  literally  six  annas,  a  dan  of  the 
Garo,  Avho  are  rated  at  six  annas. 

CHEAYTI.    Beng.    Agathotes  cherayta. 

CHEBULIC  MYROBALAN.  Six  kinds  of 
chebulic  myrobalans  arc  used  in  India,  all  known 
as  HaHleh : — 

H.-i-Zira,  is  the  fruit  dried  when  just  formed, 
and  the  size  of  a  cumin  seed  or  Zira. 

H.-i-Javi,  the  fruit  dried  when  the  size  of  a  Jao 
or  barley-corn. 

H.-i-Zingi,  the  fruit  dried  when  of  a  larger  size, 
and  black  like  a  Negro. 

H.-i-Chini,  larger  than  H.-i-Zingi,  and  green- 
ish. 

H.-i-Asfar,  the  fruit  near  maturity,  and  yellow. 

H.-i-Kabuli,  the  fruit  at  full  maturity.  Mature 
Kabul  myrobalans  sell  for  a  rupee  apiece  in  the 
Bombay  market,  under  the  name  of  Sarwar-i- 
flindi. 

CHECHAR.    Hind.    Rhus  buckiamela. 

CHECHER,  under  the  Mahomedan  system  of 
land-tax,  lands  which  had  suffered  from  inunda- 
tion or  excessive  rains,  the  rent  of  which  was 
remitted  for  five  or  six  years.    See  Khiraj. 

CHEDA.  Pers.  a  funeral  pillar  erected  by 
the  Brahui  nomades,  modem  representations  of 
the  ancient  Buddhist  chod'ten  or  chaitya.  They 
are,  like  the  cairns  or  tsalai  of  the  Afghans,  piled 
over  the  graves  of  their  holy  men  and  martyrs. — 
Bellew, 

CHEDARASI.    Tel.    Mollugo  spergula,  Z. 

CHEDDI  or  Cherri.    Tam.    A  tree,  a  plant 

CHEDDUL.     Tam.    The  charakh  puja. 

CHEDDULU.     Tel.    White  ants. 

CHEDI,  a  kingdom   in  Saurashtra  to  which 


Krishna  resorted,  once  as  a  fugitive,  and  again  as  a 
conqueror.     See  Krishna. 

CHEDUBA,  a  moderately  high  island,  extend- 
ing from  lat.  18°  40'  to  18°  56'  N.,  its  greatest 
breadth  being  almost  1 5  miles.  Its  N.  p^  is  in 
long.  93°  31'  E.  Area,  120  square  miles.  Itiaa 
volcanic  island,  lies  off  Arakan,  and  is  abont 
17G0  feet  high ;  it  was  lifted  10  feet  up  ahoat  the 
year  a.d.  1760.  Population  in  1872,  22,078. 
Petroleum  is  found  in  several  parts  of  the  island; 
and  at  the  N.W.  comer  is  a  site,  known  as  the 
volcano,  from  which  issues  an  inflanamable  gas. 
The  neighbouring  seas  of  Cheduba  and  Ramree 
need  careful  navigation.  Hallstead  gives  an  account 
of  it  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.,  1841,  x,  p.  350.  It  was 
taken  from  the  Burmese  on  the  27th  May  1854.— 
Horsburgh ;  Dr,  Bnist ;  Imp.  Gaz. 

CHEDU  BADDU  DUMPA.  Tel.  Dioscorea 
pulchella,  7?.  iii.  801.  The  name  signifies  'bitter 
climbing  tuber.'  Not  uncommon  in  the  forests  d 
the  Manyam  lands,  in  the  hill  country  of  Vizaga- 
patam  and  Ganjam.  Chedu  bira,  Luffa  aniara, 
Ji.  iii.  Chedu  potla,  Trichosanthes  cucumerina,  L 

CHEEHEE,  a  Gujar  tribe. 

CHEEL,  also  Cheer.  Hind.  Pinus  longifoUa. 
Plentiful  on  the  lower  hills  of  the  Himalaya ;  its 
upper  Hmit  is  COOO  feet — Captain  Gerard, 

CHEEL.  Hind.  A  kite.  The  word  is  applied 
to  the  Haliastur  Indus,  which  is  called  the  Saukar 
cheel,  or  Siva's  kite,  and  is  known  to  Europeans 
as  the  Brahmany  kite ;  also  name  of  the  Milvna 
ater  or  common  kite  of  India,  Malayana,  and  E.  of 
Europe. 

CHEENA.    Beng.,  Hind.    Panicum  miliaceum. 

CHEENAPU.  Tam.  Lagerstrsemia  Indies, IiVw. 

CHEE-NEB.  Burm.  This  tree,  of  maximum 
girth  4  cubits,  and  maximum  length  22^  feet,  is 
abundant  in  Tavoy  and  Mergui.  lYhen  seasoned 
it  sinks  in  water.  The  flowers  have  an  intolerably 
fetid,  sickening  smell,  hence  its  name.  It  is  nsed 
by  the  Burmese  for  boxes,  tables,  etc.,  and  is  a 
long -fibred,  tough  wood  when  new,  but  rots 
readily. — Captain  Dance, 

CHEENEH,  a  subdivision  of  the  Jat  race  in 
the  Panjab.     See  Jat. 

CHEEP.  Guj.  Mother-of-pearl  shell ;  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Persian  sipi,  any  shell  or  molUisc 

CHEER,  a  pheasant  of  the  Himalaya,  also  c»M 
Charir ;  Phasianus  WallichiL 

CHEERAMELLA.  Hind.  PhyUanthuslongi- 
folius. 

CHEERI.  Sansk.  Mimusops  hexandra-,  also 
TVrightia  antidysenterica. 

CHEERONJI.    Hind.    Bucbanania  latifolia. 
IttOiL 
Charuli  ka  tel,     .    HiKD.  i  Sare  pappu  nuna,  .    TEL 
Sar6  pappu  yennai,    Tam.  | 

The  kernels  of  the  fmit  are  eaten  by  the  natires 
of  India  to  promote  fatness ;  they  abound  In  i 
straw-coloured,  sweet-tasted,  and  limpid  oil,  wbick 
is  seldom  extracted.  The  tree  grows  pleDtifnllr. 
— Mad,  Ex,  Jur,  Rep, 


CHiliJliOE. 
Ju-fu,  Niu-nai-ping,  Chin. 
Ju-ping,  Tsi&ng-shwai,  „ 

Kaas, DUT. 

Fromage,     ....    Fb. 

Kase, Ger. 

Panir,     .    .  Guj.,  Hind., 
Formaggio,  Oacio,     .    It. 


CaseuB, Lift 

Keju, HAUt 

Queijo PWt 

Sur, IU» 

Queso, 8R 

Junnu  katti,    •    .     Ta& 
Junnu  gedda,  .    .    .  T1B» 


Cheese  is  made  by  the  natives  of  India,  but  tM 
used  by  Europeans  is  imported,  and  is  known  ii 
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CHEESE-MACARONI. 


CHEETOO. 


the  market  by  names  derived  froni  the  places  of 
numnfactnre,  such  as  single  and  double  Gloucester, 
Stilton,  Cheddar,  Dunlop,  Dutch,  Cheshire,  etc. 
Cheese  is  made  from  milk  in  China,  also  from  a 
mixture  of  cream  and  butter,  and  called  tsiang- 
shwm.  In  Britain  the  chief  season  for  cheese- 
making  is  from  May  to  September,  and  it  is  carried 
on  ID  nearly  every  county;  but  particular  districts 
have  acquired  great  repute.  In  Cheshire  cheese, 
the  salt  is  well  mixed  with  the  curd,  and  not 
merely  rubbed  on  the  outside.  This,  which  is  the 
most  celebrated  English  cheese,  is  made  in  quan- 
tities amounting  to  nearly  14,000  tons  annually. 
The  averajTe  annual  produce  of  cheese  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  80,000  tons,  most  of  which  is 
made  in  Cheshire,  Gloucestershire,  Shropshire,  and 
Derbyshire.  The  rich  cheese  called  Stilton  is  made 
in  Leicestershire ;  it  is  not  sufficiently  mellow  for 
OK  under  two  years  old.  Double  and  single 
Gloucester  cheese  is  also  well  known.  The  former 
is  made  of  the  milk  and  cream,  the  latter  of  the 
miJk  and  half  the  cream.  Bath  and  York  are 
bmous  for  cream  cheeses.  Crood  cheeses  are  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  in  Holland.  In  Gouda 
cheese,  which  is  considered  the  best  in  that 
eoontry,  muriatic  acid  is  used  instead  of  rennet. 
Hence  it  is  never  infested  with  mites.  Parmesan 
ehease  from  Parma,  in  Italy,  is  skim-milk  cheese, 
owing  its  rich  flavour  simply  to  the  fine  herbage 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Po.  Swiss  cheese, 
especially  that  of  Gruy^re,  is  pleasing  to  some 
tastes.  It  IB  flavoured  with  herbs.  —  Tomlumon, 
p.  359 ;  Faulkner ;  APCulloch's  Commercial  Dic- 
fMnarw,  p,  271 ;  Statist,  of  Commerce. 

CHEESE-MACARONi,  Ju-sien,  Chinese,  is 
Dsde  by  the  Chinese. 

CHEETA.'  Hind.  The  several  leopards  and 
aaatheqi  pf  India  are  so  nam^d^  The  word, 
neanlng  spotted,  is  so  used  l^  the  natives  of 
ndia,  but  they  prefix  another  word  to  indicate 
he  particular  animal  intended.  Generally,  by 
he  word  cheeta  is  meant  the  Felis  leopardus, 
ickreb.  The  F.  pardus  is  called  the  tendwa,  also 
ihita  and  chita-bag;  it  is  the  lai*ger  cheeta  or 
aid  or  panther,  and  the  hunting  leopard  the 
hikari  cheeta.  The  black  or  kala  cheeta  is  sup- 
oeed  by  some  to  be  a  variety  of  the  F.  pardus. 
lie  smaller  variety,  the  leopard,  is  the  gor- 
acha  or  bor-bacha,  or  bibia-bag.  The  hunting 
opard,  the  Felis  jubata,  is  carried  to  the  field 
li  a  flat- topped  cart  without  sides,  drawn  by  two 
nllocks.    Each  animal  has  two  attendants,  and 

looaely  bound  by  a  collar  and  rope  to  the  back 

the  vehicle,  but  is  also  held  by  the  keepers  by 
atrap  round  the  loins.  A  leathern  hood  covers 
eir  eyes.  By  skilful  management  the  cart 
iproaches  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
jne.  The  cheeta  is  then  unhooded  and  loosed 
»iii  its  bonds,  and  it  drops  quietly  off  the  cart. 
Ain>roaches  them  at  a  slow,  crouching  canter, 
^img  itself  by  every  bush  and  inequality  of 
Hiii<l  As  soon,  however,  as  they  begin  to 
p'W  aiarm,  he  quickens  his  pace,  and  is  in  the 
hst  of  the  herd  in  a  few  bounds,  rolls  over  the 
I  lie  fixes  on,  and  in  an  instant  is  sucking  the 
'l>lood  from  its  throat.  The  instant  that  the 
r  is  pulled  down,  a  keeper  runs  up,  hoods  the 
stOL^  cats  the  victim's  throat,  and,  receiving 
f^  of  the  blood  in  a  wooden  ladle,  thrusts  it 
ox-  the  leopard's  nose.  The  antelope  is  then 
^f^ed  away  and  placed  in  a  receptacle  under 


the  cart,  wliile  the  checti  is  rewarded  with  a 
leg  for  his  success.  Jerdon  regards  as  one  species 
the  three  cheetas  of  India,  viz.  the  two  varieties  of 
Felis  pardus,  the  panther  and  the  leopard ;  also 
the  black  cheeta  or  black  leopard,  Felis  melas, 
Peron.  The  hunting  leopard  or  shikari  cheeta  is 
the  maned  leopard,  Felis  jubata,  the  pard  of  the 
ancients. — Schreder;  Mxmdifs  Sketches  in  India. 

CHEETA-MEENA,  a  branch  of  the  Meena 
race,  from  whom  spring  the  Mair  or  Mera  clan, 
the  mountaineers  oi  Hajputana,  one  of  the  abori- 
ginal races  of  India,  whose  country  is  styled 
Mairwara,  or  'the  region  of  hills.'  The  Mair 
branch  of  the  Meena  is  also  called  Mairote  and 
Mairawut.  Mairwara  is  that  portion  of  the 
Aravalli  chain  between  Komulmir  and  Ajmir,  a 
space  of  about  90  miles  in  length,  and  varying  in 
breadth  from  6  to  20.  Rajputana  rises  from  .3000 
to  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mera 
is  'a  mountain'  in  Sanskrit;  Mairawut  and 
Mairote,  *  of  or  belonging  to  the  mountain  ; '  the 
name  of  the  Albanian  mountaineer,  Mai  note,  has 
the  same  signification.  The  Meena  race  consists 
of  as  many  branches  as  their  conquerors,  the 
Rajputs.  AH  these  wild  races  have  the  vanity  to 
mingle  their  pedigree  with  that  of  their  conquerors, 
though  in  doing  so  they  stigmatize  themselves. 
The  Cheeta-Meena  accordingly  claim  descent  from 
a  grandson  of  the  last  Chauhan  emperor  of  Dehli. 
Unail  and  Anoop  were  the  sons  of  Lakha,  the 
nephew  of  the  Chauhan  king.  The  cocoanut  was 
sent  from  Jeysulmir,  offering  princesses  of  that 
house  in  marriage,  but  an  investigation  into  their 
maternal  ancestry  disclosed  that  they  were  the 
issue  of  a  Meena  concubine,  and  their  birth  being 
thus  revealed,  they  became  exiles  from  Ajmir, 
and  associates  with  their  maternal  relatives. 
Unail  espoused  the  daughter  of  a  Meena  chieftain, 
by  whom  he  had  Cheeta,  whose  descendants 
enjoy  almost  a  monopoly  of  power  in  Mairwara. 
The  sons  of  Cheeta,  who  occupied  the  northern 
frontier  near  Ajmir,  became  Mahomedans  about 
the  15th  century,  when  Doodha,  the  sixteenth 
from  the  founder  of  the  race,  was  created  Dawad 
Khan  by  the  hakim  of  Ajmir;  and  as  Athoon 
was  his  residence,  the  *  Khan  of  Athoon '  signified 
the  chief  of  the  Mairotes.  Athoon  is  still  the 
chief  town  of  the  Mair  race.  Chang,  Jhak,  and 
Rajosi  are  the  principal  towns  adjoining  Athoon. 
Anoop  also  took  a  Meena  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
Burrar,  whose  descendants  have  continued  true 
to  their  original  tenets.  Their  chief  places  are 
Burrar,  Bairawara,  Mundilla,  etc.  The  Meena 
were  always  notorious  for  their  lawless  habits; 
and  importance  has  been  attached  to  them  so  far 
back  as  the  period  of  Beesildeo,  the  celebrated 

Erince  of  Ajmir,  whom  the  Bard  Cband  states  to 
ave  reduced  them  to  submission,  making  them 
carry  water  in  the  streets  of  Ajmir.  Like  all 
mountameers,  they  break  out  whenever  the 
bands  of  power  are  feeble.  In  the  autumn  of 
1882  the  Meena  committed  a  cruel  outrage  in 
the  Jeypore  territory. — Tod*s  Bajas^an,  i.  p. 
681. 

CHEETOO,  a  famous  Pindari  chief  of  the 
early  part  of  the  1 9  th  century,  who  would  not 
yield  to  the  British,  but  sought  refuge  in  forests, 
where  he  was  deserted  by  all  his  followers.  His 
mangled  body  was  at  length  found  in  a  tiger's 
lair,  with  his  sword,  and  a  letter-case  holding 
some  important  papers. — Heber;  ii.  551. 
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OHEETUL. 


OHEITUN. 


CHEETUL.  Hind.  The  spotted  deer.  Axis 
maculatus. 

CHEETZ.    Mahr.     Tamarindus  Indica,  Linn. 

CHEGA.     Tel.     Sanseviera  Roxburghiana. 

CHEGA  GADDA.     Tel.    Vangueria  spinoea. 

CHEGO,  a  race  in  Malabar,  who  seeni  to  be 
noticed  by  Wilson  as  the  Chegavan  or  Ghekavan, 
and  whom  he  describes  as  a  man  of  low  caste, 
commonly  a  Tair,  one  whose  occupation  is  draw- 
ing toddy.  The  tradition  is  that  the  Ghego  came 
originally  from  Ceylon,  where  they  belonged  to 
the  military  caste.  The  Chego  say  that  in  the 
time  of  Cheram  Perumal,  a  washerwoman,  whose 
house  adjoined  that  of  an  Ajari  (carpenter),  being 
occupied  as  usual  in  washing  a  cloth  in  water 
mixed  with  ashes,  and  having  no  one  at  hand  to 
hold  the  other  end  of  it,  called  to  a  yoimg 
daughter  of  the  Ajari,  who  was  alone  in  the 
house,  to  assist  her.  The  child,  not  knowing  that 
this  was  an  infringement  of  the  laws  of  her  caste, 
did  as  she  was  requested,  and  then  went  home. 
The  washerwoman  was  emboldened  by  this  affair 
to  enter  the  Ajari^s  house  a  few  days  afterwards, 
and  upon  the  latter  demanding  angrily  how  she 
dared  to  cross  his  threshold,  the  woman  answered 
scornfully  that  he  belonged  now  to  the  same 
caste  as  she  did,  since  her  daughter  had  helped  to 
hold  her  cloth.  The  Ajari,  learning  the  disgrace 
that  had  befallen  him,  killed  the  washerwoman. 
Upon  this  her  friends  complained  to  Cheram 
Perumal,  who  espoused  their  cause,  and  threatened 
the  carpenters,  whereupon  the  latter  combined 
together  to  take  refuge  in  Ceylon,  where  they 
were  favourably  received  by  the  king  of  Kandy. 
Cheram  Perumal  begged  the  king  of  Kandy  to 
send  them  back,  promising  to  do  them  no  injury. 
The  Ajari  did  not  place  entire  confidence  in  these 
promises,  but  asked  the  king  to  send  with  them 
two  Chego  and  their  wives,  to  witness  Cheram  Peru- 
mars  conduct  towards  tliem,  and  to  protect  them. 
The  king  granted  their  request,  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  on  all  occasions,  such  as  weddings  and 
deaths  and  other  ceremonies,  the  Ajari  should 
bestow  three  measures  of  rice  on  each  of  these 
Chego  and  their  descendante,  as  a  tribute  for  this 
protection, — a  custom  which  still  exists.  If  the 
Ajari  is  too  poor  to  afford  the  outlay,  he  is  still 
obliged  to  present  the  requisite  quantity  of  rice, 
which  is  then  given  back  to  him  again, — ^the 
rights  of  the  Chego  being  thus  maintained. 
From  these  two  couples  all  the  Chego  of  Malabar 
are  said  to  be  descended.  This  caste  comes  next 
below  that  of  the  Sudra,  but  is  considered  much 
less  honourable.  In  times  of  civil  war  or  rebellion, 
the  Chego  are  bound  to  take  up  arms  for  the  law- 
ful sovereign;  and  some  princes  employed  them 
as  soldiers  on  other  occasions,  if  they  had  not  a 
sufficient  force  of  Nairs.  Their  principal  occupa- 
tion is  that  of  drawing  cocoanut  toddy,  which  is 
compulsory  on  their  caste.  The  Chego  are  sub- 
diviaed  into  two  castes,  the  Chego  and  the  Twen 
Chego. 

CHEHAL  TAN,  properly  Chahal  Tan.  Near  the 
Jahan  Numa,  in  Shiraz,  is  a  building  called  Chahal 
Tan,  Hhe  forty  bodies  or  persons;'  another  the 
Haft  Tan,  or  'seven  persons,'  from  the  number 
of  holy  men  there  buried. — Ouseley's  Travels, 

CHEH'L-WASTI,  or  captain  of  forty,  amongst 
the  Nasiri,  a  nomade  race  who  occupy  the  Tohti 
and^Hotuki  countries  in  summer,  and  the  Daman 
or  skirts  of  the  «Suliman  range  in  winter.     In 


their  migrations,  they  appoint  a  cbehl  wasti,  (x 
captain  of  forty,  and  a  director-genCTal. 

CHEHOOR.  Beng.  A  pale  brownish-coloured 
cordage  of  Birbhum,  coarse,  and  of  moder&to 
strength. — Royle, 

CHEIRANTHUS  ANNTJUS.    LintL 
Na-farmani,     .    .    HiND.  |  Todri  safaid,  .   .   Hind. 

The  natiyes  of  India  recognise  five  kinds  of 
seed,  which  they  distinguish  by  their  floweis. 
Lab  or  surkh,  red,  and  ziurd,  yellow,  appear  to  be 
wallflower  seeds.  Safaid  (white),  nafarmani,  and 
nila  (blue),  are  stock  seeds. — PoweWs  Handbook. 

CHEIRANTHUS  CHEIRI,  wallflowec  from 
Cheir,  the  hand,  and  Anthos,  a  flower,  derives  its 
English  name  from  growing  wild  on  old  vaUs 
and  ruins  in  England.  It  is  of  a  hght  jellow 
colour,  but,  when  cultivated  in  gardens,  asBomes 
a  rich  dark  tint,  mixed  with  brown ;  the  double 
variety  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  striped  with  deep 
orange.  In  the  Panjab  it  is  called  Lahori  subo. 
It  has  small  linear,  acute,  reddish  seeds  (todri 
surkh,  lal  todri),  and  the  flowers  said  to  be  cordiac 
and  emenagogue,  are  used  in  paralysis. — Pov^U, 

CHEIRONECTES,  the  frog-fish  of  the  British, 
in  India,  belong  to  the  family  of  LophiadsB  or 
anglers,  and  are  met  with  in  many  seas.  In  this 
group  the  bones  of  the  carpus  form  arms  that 
support  the  pectoral  fins,  and  enable  these  fishes 
to  walk  along  the  moist  ground,  almost  like  quad- 
rupeds. Cheironectes  immaculatus,  ^«/)/)crf,  has 
feet  or  claws  rather  than  fins.  Hartwig  mentions 
a  frog-fish  of  the  Asiatic  islands  and  the  southeru 
hemisphere,  remarkable  for  ite  hideous  appearance 
and  its  capability  of  surviving  for  sever^  days  on 
land. — Ihinent's  Ceylon,  p.  330.     See  Fiahea. 

CHEIROPTERA,  the  ^ts. 
Chauve  souiis,  .    .       Fb. 
Fleder  mauser,  .    .    Geb. 
Gadhol,    ....  Hind. 
PipiBtrelU,    .    •    •    .  It. 


NottoK, It 

Vespertiliones,  .  Lat. 
Shub-pans  .  •  •  Pm. 
Trinjan,.    .    .    .    Tam. 
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A  sub-order  of  mammals  of  the  order  Frinoatea 
The  bats,  or  flitter  nice,  derive  their  sdentififl 
name  from  the  two  Greek  words,  Cheir,  a  hand, 
and  Pteron,  a  wing,  from  the  drcumstanoe  that  a 
membranous  fold  of  their  skin,  commencing  iron 
their  neck,  spreads  out  between  their  fore  feet 
and  their  fingera.    They  include  four  fiimilieB,  vii^ 

Fairu  Pteropopide,  Fmgivoroas  bate. 
3  Gen.— Pteropas,  4  apeoiea ;  Oynoptonu,  2  spedei; 

MaoroglossuB,  1  species. 
Fam.  Vampyridae,  Vampire  bats,  SubFam,  Megadcr 

matinse. 
1  Gen.—Mdgadenna,  4  species. 

Sub-Fam.  Bhinolophinae. 
5  Gen.— Bhinolophiu,   11?  species;    Hipposideros,  10 
species  ;   Gsebps,  1   species ;   Khinopoms,  1 
species ;  Nycteris,  1  species. 
Fam.  Noctilionidaa.    Sub-Fatn^  Taphosouue. 

1  Gen. — Taphoxoas,  5  species. 

Sub-Fam.  Nodaloninss. 

2  Gen.— Nvctinomus,  1  species ;  Cheiromeles,  1  wpecm 

Fam.  Vespertiliomdae.    Sub-Fam.  Scotopbiliiue^ 
8  Gen.— Scotephilus,  11  species ;  NoctuUma,  1  spcdfl.'; 
Nycticejus,  8  species. 

StUhFam,  Vespertilioninie. 
8  Gen. — ^Lasiunis,  1  species;  HurioA,  2  spodea;  i»\ 
voola^    5    species ;    Vespertilo,    7    qpeoMt! 
Myotis,  6  species;  Pleoottia,  3  species;  ^ 
bastellus,  3  species ;  Nyctophilos,  1  spew 
Some  of  the  frugivorous  bats  are  eaten  in  ^ 
East.  The  Indian  fruit-bats  are  Pteropus  Edwaiw 
and  Pt.  Leschenaultii ;  that  of  AnatnJia,  Ptnoli^ 
cephalus ;  and  Cynonycteiis  coUaria  is  the  ooihni 
fruit- bat. 
CHEITUN,  a  Brahman  of  Naddiya,  who  in  th 


CHBKAVAN. 


CHELONIA. 


bMliimiiig  of  the  16Uk  century  introdiified  the 
reforms  of  Ramanand  into  Bengal. 

GHEKAVAN  or  Chegayan.  Mau  A  toddy- 
drawer  in  Malabar. — Wilson.    See  Ghego. 

GHE-KIANG,  a  provinoe  on  the  east  of  Ghina, 
of  57,000  square  miles.  It  is  washed  by  the  Gbina 
Sea.     Its  chief  towns  are  Hang-chau,  Ningpo, 

and  Wan-chau.       

CHE-KIANG  RIVER,  or  Pearl  river,  disem- 
bogues after  a  course  of  500  miles.  As  it  passes 
Ganton,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which, 
emfaradDg  theisland  of  Honan  and  the  Flat  islands, 
re- unite  bdow  the  Flat  islands  to  form  the  true 
Pearl  river,  which  flows  on  in  a  broad  stream, 
leoeivea  many  tributaries,  and  finally  empties 
its^  by  many  mouths  into  the  sea  below  the  Bogue 
Forts.  It  drains  150,000  square  miles.  The 
channels  are  narrow,  but  most  of  them  are 
navigable  bv  boats  to  all  the  large  towns  in  the 
proviooes  of  Ewang-tung  and  Kiimg-sL 
CHEKONADI.  Tel.  Gadaba  Indica,  Lam, 
CHEKURTI  TIVVA.  Tel.  Pentatropis 
mkrophylla,  R,  ii.  85. 
GHkL.  Him>.  Cannabis  sativa. 
CHELA.  Hind.  Alauffium  decapetalum. 
GHELAH  means  literally  an  adopted  depend- 
ant. It  neither  applies  to  a  slave  nor  an  adopted 
child,  but  to  a  person  who  is  admitted  to  the 
claims  of  a  dependent  relation.  In  use,  it  means 
a  disciple,  a  pupil,  a  slave.  Tod  (ii.  608)  says  it 
indodes  servitude  or  domestic  slavery,  but  implies 
at  the  same  time  treatment  as  a  child  of  the 
fanulyf  or  disciple.  Tod  mentions  that  at  Bhynsror 
the  head  of  the  establishment  came  forth  to  bestow 
hia  bleflsing  on  him  and  to  beg  something  for  his 
order.  He.  however,  in  the  first  place  elected 
Colonel  Tod  one  of  his  chela,  or  disciples,  by 
marking  his  forehead  with  a  tika  of  bhaboot, 
vfaich  he  took  from  a  platter  made  of  dhak  leaves. 
— Toifs  Travels;  Malcolm j  Central  India. 

CHELAT-PIPPUL.  Beng.  Stillingia  sebifera. 
CHELIDONIUM  MAJUS.  Smith, 
Chi-muy ....  Chin,  j  Celandine,  •  .  .  £no. 
It  is  used  as  an  expectorant. 
CHELIFER.  Amongst  the  insects  which  infest 
books  in  India  are  two  genera,  which  are  usually 
z>e^arded  as  accomplices  in  the  work  of  destruction, 
bat  which,  on  the  contrary,  pursue  and  greedily 
feed  on  the  larvse  of  the  death-watch  and  the 
namerDus  acari  which  are  believed  to  be  the  chief 
depredators  that  prey  upon  books.  One  of  these 
m&ligned  genera  is  a  tiny  tailless  scorpion  ^Ghelifer), 
7f  nrhich  £hree  species  have  been  noticed  m  Ceylon, 
blie  Gh.  librorum,  TVmp.,  Gh.  oblongum,  Temp,^ 
u&d  Ch.  acaroides,  Hermann,  the  last  of  which  it 
m  believed  had  been  introduced  from  Europe  in 
>at^  and  Portuguese  books.  Another  genus  of 
poolc  insects  is  the  Lepisma,  the  fish  iusect  genus, 
jAcl  called  so  by  Fabncius  horn  its  fish-like  scales, 
— tiny  silvery  creatures  which  feast  on  the  acari  and 
^/t- bodied  insects  that  infest  books.  There  have 
ily  been  two  species  described,  viz.  the  L.  niveo- 
aoiAtus  and  L.  niger,  Teinp.  It  has  six  legs. 
CHE-LING-TGHA-POO.  a  division  of  the 
turs^ry  of  the  Kalkas,  in  the  district  of  Pola, 
Ii  outing  the  Russian  district  Selingsky. 
tJBJJLKA  DUDUGA.  Tel.  Unona  discolor. 
Ctt^^L^W^t  Hind.,  properly  Chilan.  An 
roi^^  *  paaiport,  from  Ghilana,  to  forward. 
O  XI  icLLU.  T AH.  Termites,  white  ants. 
0£LELLUMBBUM,  a  town  in  S.  Aicot  district. 


famous  amongst  Saiva  Hindus  for  its  shrine,  called 
Sabanaiker  Koil,  to  which  pilgrims  repair.  It  was 
bmlt  by  one  of  the  kings  of  Ghola  Mundalura. 
The  Hindus  of  Ceylon  and  the  Nattu  Kotta  mer- 
chants of  Madura  contribute  largely  to  its  support. 
The  siugle  blocks  of  granite  in  the  gateway  and 
roof  are  each  80  feet  long  and  5  feet  square.  In 
one  part  there  is  a  roof  supported  by  1000  solid 
granite  columns ;  and  the  lights  from  the  Goporam, 
122  feet  high,  can  be  seen  at  sea  10  miles  distant 

CHEL-MAR-ZAI,  one  of  the  four  divisions  of 
the  Med,  a  seafaring  and  fishing  population  on 
the  seaports  of  the  Makran  coast ;  the  other  three 
divisions  are  Guzbur,  Hormari,  and  Jellar-zai. 

CHELMERI.     Hind.     Cicca  disticha. 

GHELMON  ROSTRATUS.  Linn.  One  of  the 
archer  fishes.  Chedtodon  rostratus,  Shaw,  aooord- 
ing  to  Sir  J.  E.  Tcnnent,  is  the  archer  fish  of  the 
fresh  waters  of  India.  On  seeing  a  fly  settle  over- 
head on  a  leaf,  it  propels  a  (&op  of  water  and 
brings  it  down.    See  Chaetodon  toxotes. 

CHELONIA,  an  order  of  reptiles,  known  as 
tortoises  and  turtles,  generally  considered  the  first 
by  zoologists.  They  are  also  termed  Testudinata, 
from  testudo,  the  Latin  for  a  tortoise.  They 
belong  to  the  section  Cataphracta  or  shielded 
reptiles ;  and  the  families,  genera,  and  species  in 
S.E.  Asia  are  as  under : — 

Sub-Class,  Bbftilia  Pbopib. 
The  Order  of  Tortoises^Cfhelonia, 
I.  Land  TortoiseB,  TestadinidsB. 
Teetudo  elegans,  Schiipff.,  Peninsula  of  India,  Ceylon. 
T.  Horsfieldii,  Grajf,  Afghanistan. 
T.  elongata,  JBlythf  Gamboja,  Arakan,  Merguu 
T.  Indica,  Omel.,  Galapngos. 
T.  radiata,  Skaw,  Madagascar. 
T.  Btellata,    „       Yixagapatam. 
T.  platynotus,  Myth,  Burma. 

n.  Freshwater  Tortoises,  Bmydidse. 
Manouria  emys,  Af.  and  ScM.,  Penang,  Arakan,  Tenas- 


Cuora  Amboinensis,  Daud,  Eastern  India. 

C.  flavomarginata,   Gray,  China,  Formosa. 

C.  trifasdata,  „     China. 

Oyclemys  Oldhami,    „     Mergui,  Gkunboja. 

Pyxidea  Mouhotii,       „     Gochin-China. 

Notoofaelys  platynota, , ,     Singapore. 

Geoemyda  spinosa,     „     Tenasserim,  Pegu. 

G.  giandis,  „     Gamhoja. 

G.'tricarinata,  Blyth,  Chybassa. 

Emys  ocellata,  D.  and  B.,  Tenasserim,  Pegu. 

E.  Bealii,  Gray,  Southern  China. 

E.  Thnrgii,   „      Bengal,  Penaog. 

K  mutica,  CantoTf  Chusan. 

£.  nigricans,  Gray,  Southern  China. 

E.  nuchalis,  Blyth,  Java. 

E.  nigra,  Slyth,  Tenasserim. 

E.  sebce. 

B.  Sinensis.  Cfray,  Canton,  Formosa. 

E.  crassioollis,  „    Mergui,  Malay  Peninsula,  Gamboja. 

K  Beevesii,      „    Coohin-China,  S.  China. 

E.  trijuga,  Schtceigg,  Peninsula  of  India,  Ceylon. 

E.  macrocephala,  Gray,  Siam,  Gamboja. 

E.  Hamiltonii,  „     Lower  Ganges. 

Pangahura  teota,      „ 

P.  tentoria,  „     Dekhan,  Indus. 

P.  flaviventer,  Gthr.,  Bengal? 

P.  Smithii,  Gray,  Panjab? 

Batagur  baska,  Gray,  Ganges,  Irawadl,  Penang. 

B.  Thurgii,  „      Central  India. 

B.  Berdmorei,  Blyth,  Pegu. 

B.  ocellata,  Dunn,  Calcutta. 

B.  trivittata,  „       Moulmein. 

B.  lineatus,  Gray,  Nepal,  Moulmein. 

B.  Ellioti,        „      Kistna  river. 

B.  affinis,  Cantor,  Malay  Peninsula. 

B.  dhongoka,  Gray,  Nepal,  Assam. 

Platystemum  megaoephalum,  Gray^  China,  Pegu. 
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III.  Freshwater  Turtles,  Trionycidse. 
Emyda  gianoBa,  Schdpf,,  Hindustan,  Sikkim,  Bengal 
E.  Oeylonensis,  Oray,  Ceylon. 

B.  vittats,  Peters,  Goa. 

Trionyx  Sinensis,  Weiffm,,  China,  Chusan,  Formosa. 

T.  Oangeticus,  Cuv.,  Ganges,  Penang. 

T.  Javanicus,  Sehweigg,  Ganges,  Dekhan,  Penang. 

T.  omatus,  Gt-ay,  Siam,  Gamboja. 

T.  subplanus,  Schweigg,  Singapore,  Penang. 

T.  Guntheri,  Qray, 

Chitra  Indioa,  „    Ganges,  Malay  Peninsula. 

iv.  Marine  Turtles,  Chelonidas. 

Caouana  olivacea,  Eschech,  coasts. 
Chelonia  virgata,  Flem.^  coasts. 

C.  midas,  Saiw.,  Baj  of  Bengal. 
Caretta  squamata,  X.,  coasts. 

C.  Imbrioata,  Schto.y  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Dermatochelys  coriacea,  X.,  coasts. 

CheloDia  midas  is  the  green  turtle;  Caretta 
imbricata,  hawksbill  turtle ;  Caouana  olivacea, 
loggerhead  turtle.  As  an  article  of  food,  the 
green  turtles  (Tortues  Franches  of  the  French) 
are  so  highly  prized  that  they  have  become  a  con- 
siderable article  of  commerce.  The  fat  of  many 
species,  when  fresh,  is  used  with  success  in  lieu  of 
butter  and  oil  in  cookery;  and,  in  those  kinds 
which  have  a  musky  odour  (Chelonia,  Caouana, 
and  C.  caretta,  for  instance),  is  used  for  embro- 
cations, leather-dressing,  and  as  lamp-oil.  The 
imbricated  turtles  furnish  that  valuable  article, 
tortoiseshell,  or  rather  the  best  sorts  of  it,  so 
highly  prized  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  so 
ornamental  and  useful  in  the  arts.  The  eggs  of  all 
species,  particularly  those  of  the  green  turtles,  are 
excellent.  Chelonophagi  inhabited  the  shores  of 
India  and  the  Red  Sea,  as  Strabo  and  Pliny  testify. 
They  used  the  shells  of  the  turtles  which  they 
caught,  ^r  roofs  for  their  houses  and  boats.  The 
largest  shell  seen  in  modem  times  was  7  feet. — 
YuU's  Cathay;  Eng,  Cyc,  pp.  1004-1007.  See 
Reptiles. 

CHEMA  KURA,  also  Charaa  dumpa.  Tel. 
Colocasia  antiquorum,  Schott, 

CHEMANTI.  Tel.  Chrysantiiemum  Rox- 
burghii,  Desf. 

CHEMBADI-VADU.    Tel.    A  fisherman. 

CHEMBAGA-NOVEL.  Tam.  Eugenia  jambosa. 

CHEMBRUMBAKAM,  a  large  tank  or  reser- 
voir about  14  miles  from  Madras.  It  was  origin- 
ally formed  by  the  native  rulers,  and  held  from 
65-61  to  77-80  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  water, 
and  had  an  area  of  4648  acres,  or  7*26  square 
miles.  The  British  in  the  19th  century  enlarged 
the  head  sluice  and  supply  channel  with  the 
intention  of  making  the  reservoir  hold  196'87 
millions  of  cubic  yaids ;  but  its  present  capacity  is 
102*91  millions  of  cubic  yards,  and  the  water 
spread  5729  acres,  or  8*95  square  miles. 

CHEMBU  NARINGI.  Maleal.  Indigofera 
enneaphylla. 

CHEMISTRY,  Kimia,  Arab.,  was  largely  cul- 
tivated by  the  Arabs,  and,  after  their  conquest 
of  Egypt,  it  spread  over  the  old  world.  The  most 
celebrated  alchemists  of  Europe  were  Albertus 
Magnus,  Roger  Bacon,  Raymond  Lully,  Amoldus 
de  Villa  Nova,  John  Isaac  HoUandus,  Basil  Valen- 
tine, Paracelsus,  and  Van  Helmont. 

CHEMMAN.  Maleal.  A  currier.  SeeChamar. 

CHEMMANUTHI.    Tam.    Sethia  Indica. 

CHEM-MARA.    Mal.     Amoora  rohituka. 

CHEMPAKAM.  Mal.  Michelia  champac,  Li?i?i. 

CHEMRI.    Hind.    Eleusine  flagellifeia. 
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CHBMUDU.  Tel.  Euphorbia  tbrucalli,  L 
E.  cutteamundu.     See  Cutteamundoo. 

CHEMULA  or  Chemuda,  the  Semylla  of  Greek 
writers. 

CHENA.  Hind.  Panicum  miliaceum.  It  is 
sown  and  i*eaped  in  the  hot  season  after  all  the 
rabi  crops  have  been  cut.  It  needs  much 
water,  hence  the  saying — 

'  Chena  ji  ka  Una, 
Choudiui  pani  dena, 
Byar  chale  to,  na  lena  na  dena.' 

To  get  the  chena  crop,  water  it  fourteen  tunea 
If  a  blast  strike  it,  then  neither  harvesting  nor 
selling.     It  is  a  very  precarious  crop. — EUkt. 

CHENAB,  next  to  the  Sutlej,  is  the  largest  of 
the  five  great  rivers  of  the  Panjab.  It  is  also  called 
the  Trimab.  P tolemy  called  it  Sindabal  or  Sanda- 
bilis,  but  the  Greek  historians  of  Alexander 
called  it  Akesines.  Its  source  is  in  Uie  high  land 
of  Tibet,  about  lat.  82°  50'  N.,  and  long.  77°  40' 
E.,  near  the  Bara  Lacha  pass.  The  Chandra  and 
Bhaga  rise  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Bara  liacba 
pass,  which  is  in  lat  32°  45'  N.,  and  long.  77°  22' 
£. ;  and  as  their  junction  form  the  Chenab,  they 
give  also  its  Sanskrit  name,  Chandrabhaga,  or 
moon  garden.  It  runs  north-west  to  Manininr- 
dwun;  south-west  to  its  confluence  with  the  Jhelom, 
thenoe  south-west  to  the  Ghara,  or  continuation  of 
the  Sutlej.  Its  length  to  the  Ghara  is  765  miles. 
It  descends  at  the  average  rate  of  40  feet  per 
mile  for  the  first  200  miles.  Its  estimated  eleva- 
tion at  Kishtawar  is  5000  feet  It  receives  the 
Suruj  Bhagu,  Murumurdwun,  and  the  Dhark,  all 
short  streams.  It  becomes  navigable  for  timber 
rafts  at  Aknur.  Above  Darwas  it  is  a  rapid  river, 
running  through  a  deep  rocky  channel. 

The  portion  of  it  which  passes  through  the 
territories  of  the  maharaja  of  Kashmir  is  about 
200  miles  long.  From  the  junction  of  the  Chandra 
and  Bhaga  at  Tandi,  in  British  I^ahul,  to  Aknnr, 
where  the  river  debouches  upon  the  plains,  its 
length  is  about  300  miles.  The  &11,  according  to 
General  A.  Cunningham,  is  34  feet  per  mile  from 
Tandi  to  Kishtawar,  and  26  feet  per  mile  from 
Kishtawar  to  Aknur.  The  flora  of  the  upper 
valley  agrees  in  most  respects  with  ^at  of  Kana- 
war ;  lower  down  there  is  an  approach  to  the 
vegetation  of  the  Outer  Himalaya.  In  the  basins 
of  the  Chenab  and  Jhdum  are  four  distinct  races, 
but  aU  of  Aryan  origin,  viz.  the  Dogra,  Pahari, 
Kashmiri,  and  Chaibati.  The  races  on  its  valiev 
call  it  Sanda  Bhaga,  Jenab,  Ghenab,  Jenal,  and 
Ghenal.— Pott?e//,  532 ;  Thomson's  Tr,  348 ;  Cltf 
horn,  Rep.  134,  153 :  Panjab,  I  10,  11. 

CHENA  CULTIVATION.  Anglo-Singh.  In 
Ceylon,  Chena  means  scrub  land,  patches  of  forest, 
burned,  cleared,  and  cultivated  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  then  abandoned  and  allowed  to  bcoooK 
forest  lands  again.  This  destructive  form  of  cdti* 
vatton  is  known  as  Kumari  on  the  western  coasi 
of  India. — Tennent ;  Dr.  Cieghom.    See  Kumari. 

CHENA-GHANRI.    Beng.    Xyris  Indies. 

CHENEBROON,  a  large  tree  of  Akyab  usediB 
house-building;  plentiful  in  the  Ramree  tf^ 
Sandoway  districts.— Ca/.  Cat.  Ex.  1862.        ^ , 

CHENK  PURI,  also  Thungon-Puri.  Butt* 
The  elytra  or  wing-cases  of  the  genus  BupreAf 
order  Coleoptera.  See  Beetles.  They  are  wm- 
for  ornamenting  the  dress  and  person;  5O0v 
maunds  procurable  during  the  rains.  Price  to 
Akyab,  fix)m  6  to  7  rupees  per  maond. 


CHENNA. 


CHiarSU  KARRIR 


CHENNA,  also  Chiniia.  Tah.  Small  Many 
towns  seem  to  be  called  from  this  word. 

CHENNA.  Hind.  Cicer  arietinam,  Linn, 
This  is  called  Bengal  gram,  in  contradistinction 
to  Koolti  or  Madras  gram,  Dolichos  nniflorus. 
Properly  Channa. 

CHENNANGI.  Tel.  Lagerstroemia  macro- 
caipa,  iS.,  and  L.  pamflora,  R,  11.  505. 

OHENNAPPA  NAYAKKAR,  father-in-law 
of  the  Nayakkar  of  Chingleput,  a  petty  local 
chieftain;  a  feudatory  of  the  Chandra^iri  raja, 
from  whom  the  English  obtained  possession  of  a 
little  fort  on  Uie  coast,  which  they  conrerted  into 
a  fortified  factory,  and  it  became  the  fortress  and 
town  of  Madras,  which  is  known  to  the  native 
inhabitants  as  Chenapatan. 

CHENNAT  NAIR,  a  forest  near  Palghat,  with 
well-giown  Terminalia  glabra,  Pterocarpus  mar- 
mpiom,  and  Inca  xylocazpa  trees. 

CHENOPODIACEiB,  the  goosefoot  tribe  of 
nlants,  many  species  of  which  occur  in  the  S.  and 
oJ5.  of  Asia,  of  the  genera  chenopodium,  beta, 
Uitaai,  salicomia,  spinacia,  basella,  salsola,  and 
atriplcsL  Seyeral  species  are  used  for  culinary 
parposes.  Grarden  orach  (atriplex),  chard-beet, 
beet,  mangold  wurzel  (beta)  belong  to  this  order, 
and  soda  is  obtained  from  species  of  salsola  and 
■alicornia.  Ch.  album  (beta  sag),  common  in 
Ben^,  18  used  by  the  uatiyes  as  a  pot  herb ;  Ch. 
iacinijitum,  an  erect  annual,  and  Ch.  yiride,  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties.  Ch.olidum,  stinking 
goosefooty  smells  like  putrid  salt  fish,  and  exhales 
ammonjarjil  gas.  It  is  employed  as  an  emena- 
gogae  and  antispasmodic. — O^Sh,  p.  523 ;  Voigt. 

Chenopodium  album,  Linn, 


IMf, 
Kha]^  ke  baji, 
BliAtwa,  Batku, 
Bsthu, 


.  DuKH. 
.  Hind. 
.  Panj. 


Ruotanala,  .  .  Sansk. 
Pampnkire,  .  .  Tam. 
Pappukora,  .  .  Tsl. 
Cluacra  varti  knra,       „ 


Grows  all  over  India,  coming  uf  with  the  spring 
crops  in  N.  India  and  the  Panjab  hills.  The  poorer 
pe^Xe  use  it  largely  as  a  pot  nerb. 

Unenopodium  auricomum,  Lindtey,  a  tall  per- 
ennial herb  of  the  Darling  river  to  Axnbem^s  land, 
fonushing  a  nutritious  and  palatable  spinage.  It 
can  live  in  arid  desert  re^ons. — V,  Mueller. 

Chenopodium  blitum,  T.  Mueller ^  Blitum  vir- 

fitom,  tdnn.    An  annual  herb  found  from  S.  of 
arope  to  India,  cultivated  as  a  spinach  plant ; 
fmita  furnish  a  red  dye. — F.  Mueller, 

Chenopodium  rubrum,  Chih-hien  and  Hien- 
taai  of  the  Chinese.  Much  cultivated  in  Hu-peh, 
in  China,  as  a  vegetable. 

Chenopodium  viride,  Raxb.  ii.  58. 
Boekeb  el  jammdi,   Abab.  I  Betoja,    ....  Bkng. 

Bmto  Mg, ....  Bkno.  I  Ghawut Bt. 

Cbenopodium  vulgare,  Bhatwa  of  Panjab. 
^aomedoot  is  found  in  the  Sutlei  valley  between 
{ampnr  and  Sun^nam,  at  an  elevation  of  7000 
oefe.  jEntirely  a  ram-crop ;  grows  to  six  feet  high ; 
^eds  considered  nourishing. — Cleghom^  Report 
CH£N-PO.  Chin.  Michelia  champaca,  Linn, 
CJELENSUAR,  a  wild,  half -savage  forest  tribe 
JiAbiting  the  Eastern  Ghats  of  the  Peninsula  of 
^lia.  They  are  known  to  their  settled  neigh- 
>uxB  BB  the  Chenchu  kulam,  Chenchwar,  and 
\xeoaaBr.  ThOT  seon  to  be  the  people  whom 
Hfloo  names  Cnenchu-vadu  (vadu,  Tel.,  a  man). 
i^y  are  about  1200  in  number,  and  dwell  in  the 
let  ofjnngle  covering  the  westernmost  range 
iMtem  Ghat  line,  between  the  Pennar 


river  and  the  Kistna,  and.  known  locally  as  the 
NuUa-MuIla  and  the  Lankamulla;  occupy  the 
Palicondah  hOls  to  the  west  of  the  Nellore  district, 
but  chiefly  in  the  Nandikandah  pass,  on  the  road 
between  Cumbum  and  Ghooty,  where  they  serve 
as  watchmen  and  guides.  They  inhabit  clearings 
in  the  forest,  live  in  beehive-shaped  huts  like  the 
African,  Nicobarian,  and  many  of  the  ruder 
Asianesian  tribes.  These  are  of  wicker-work, 
with  walls  about  three  feet  high,  and  a  conical  straw 
roof,  with  a  screen  for  a  door.  The  women  dress 
like  the  wanderingfemale  basketmakers,  whom  they 
resemble  in  features.  They  speak  Telugu  with  a 
harsh  and  peculiar  pronunciation.  They  look  on 
weaving  and  other  manufacturing  arts  with  con- 
tempt Some  of  them  oocasionaUy  visit  Nellore, 
living  in  patchwork  tents,  from  which  they  are 
nam^  Bonta  Chenchu.  They  bring  for  sale  bamboo 
seed  and  bamboo  flutes.  They  never  engage  in  cul- 
tivation, but  live  by  hunting  deer,  wild  hog,  hares, 
using  darts  which  they  throw  by  hand.  They 
also  collect  forest  products,  wax  and  honey  ;  and 
a  few  rear  sheep,  eoats,  and  cattle.  Their  food 
consists  of  all  kinds  of  flesh,  with  bamboo  seed, 
wild  roots,  and  ragi,  when  obtainable.  A  few 
firearms  are  in  their  posseasion.  They  build  small 
round  huts  of  stone  and  grass,  in  clusters  of  ten  or 
fifteen.  The  men  are  almost  nude ;  they  wear 
piece  cloths,  sometimes  a  cloth  round  the  waist. 
The  more  savage  members  of  this  race  are  said 
to  wear  leaf-aprons,  and  never  to  leave  the 
forests.  Their  colour  varies  from  dark  brown  to 
black.  The  men  are  shorter  than  the  neighbour- 
ing Hindus,  slightly  but  well  made,  except  about 
the  knee,  which  is  large,  and  the  leg.  The  features 
of  the  men  are  small  and  animate ;  cheek-bones 
higher  and  more  prominent  than  in  the  Hindu 
in  general;  nose  flatter,  and  nostrils  more  expanded ; 
eyes  black  and  piercing.  Their  hair  is  more  shaggy 
and  lees  straight  than  that  of  the  Hindu,  and  they 
wear  it  very  long,  and  rolled  up  at  the  back  or 
near  the  crown  like  that  of  a  woman.  They 
bury  their  dead,  but  sometimes  bum;  and  the 
Nandial  Chenchwar,  like  the  Tartar,  carry  the 
deceased's  weapons  to  the  grave.  They  use  the 
spear,  axe,  or  matchlock,  or  bamboo  bow  and  reed 
arrow  tipped  with  iron.  They  are  patient  and 
docile.  It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Logan  tiiat  the 
Chensnar  are  a  continuation  of  the  wild  forest 
Surah  of  the  mountainous  tracts  further  north 
in  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Ghats.  They  have  large 
dogs:  and  a  few  are  employed  as  hill  police  in  the 
pass  rrom  the  Kuman  to  Badwail.  V  ocabularies 
of  six  of  the  non- Aryan  tongues — the  Kond, 
Savara,  Gadaba,  Yerukala,  and  Chentsu  —  are 
ffiven  in  Beng.  As.  Soc.  Journal  for  1856. — New- 
bold  in  R,  As,  Soc,  Joum,  1845  ;  Logan  in  Journ, 
Ind,  Arch, 

CHENSU  KARRIR,  a  wandering  race  men- 
tioned by  Buchanan  as  residing  in  the  hilly  tracts 
near  Coimbatore.  Thev  are  described  as- without 
houses  or  cultivation ;  but  by  snares,  or  with  the 
bow,  catch  birds  or  large  game,  wldch  they  dis- 
pose of  for  rice.  The  white  ant  is  said  to  be  used 
by  them  for  food.  They  approach  their  game 
under  the  shelter  of  a  cow  or  buffalo,  which  they 
have  taught  to  staJk.  Their  language  is  a  dialect 
of  the  Tamil,  with  a  few  Canarese  words  inter- 
mh^  Those  near  towns  learn  the  use  of  Telugu 
words.  A  Tamil  man  is  unable  to  understand 
their  language.    A  few  reside  in  little  huts  out- 
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side  an  the  outskirta  of  villages,  and  have  a  lltde 
blanket,  but  their  ordinary  clothing  is  a  loin-doth. 
In  the  denser  forests  they  dwell  in  oayee  or 
hollows  of  trees,  or  nnder  the  shelter  of  a  hat 
made  of  branches  of  trees,  and  use  only  a  few 
leaves  for  covering.  They  describe  the  Animallay 
as  their  original  countiy.  They  seem  to  have 
disappeared  from  that  locality. 

GHePANG,  Haiyu,  and  Ensundn,  three  nn- 
civilised  Bhot  trib^  who  reside  amid  the  deoee 
forests  of  the  central  region  of  Nepal,  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  great  valley ;  they  dwell  in  scanty 
numbers,  and  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature.  They 
live  in  huts  made  of  the  brandies  of  trees,  on  wild 
fruits  and  the  produce  of  the  chase.  The  Che- 
pang  are  slight,  with  large  bellies.  Mr.  Hodgson 
says  they  are  of  Mongol  descent.  Thefar  language 
is  akin  to  the  Lhopa.  The  Ghepang,  Haiyu,  and 
Eusunda  seem  to  Wonff  to  the  Rawat  group  of 
frontier  populations.  They  are  named  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  the  Durre,  Denwar,  and  Bramho.  Thej 
occupy  the  districts  where  the  soil  is  moist,  the  air 
hot,  and  the  effluvia  miasmatic. — Latham. 

GHEPATI.  HmD.  Cakes  made  of  wheaten 
flour  and  water  or  milk,  baked  on  the  ffirdle.  They 
form  the  principal  artide  of  diet  of  we  Hindus  of 
N. W.  India  and  of  the  Raiput  races. 

GHEPn-NARINGI.  Tau.  IndJgofera  ennea- 
phylla,  Linn, 

CHEPURU  VALELLU.  Tel.  A  grass  grown 
in  Eimedy,  from  the  roots  of  which  neat  table 
mats  and  tearine-brushee  are  made. 

CHEPU  TACTA.  Tel.  This  term  is  apnlied 
to  several  plants.  Desmodium  polycarpum,  t>.  C, 
Hedysarum  purpureum,  R  iii.  358.  Goldenia 
procumbens,  Asarum  Europetlm,  and  Elytraria 
crenata. 
CHER,  in  the  Panjab,  statute  labour. 
GHERA  or  Kerala,  an  ancient  dynasty  in  the 
south  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  They  seem  to 
have  risen  on  the  fall  of  the  Pandiya  sovereignty, 
and  to  have  ruled  over  a  small  state  between  the 
territory  of  the  Pandiya  and  the  western  sea.  It 
comprehended  Travancore  and  parts  of  Malabar, 
Goimbatore,  and  Salem.  It  is  mentioned  m 
Ptolemy,  and  may  have  existed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  It  spread  at  one  time 
over  the.  greater  part  of  Kamata,  but  was  sub- 
verted in  the  10th  century,  and  its  lands  partitioned 
among  the  surrounding  states.  The  Gbera  princes 
appear  to  have  been  established  first  at  Scanda- 
pura  in  the  Malabar  coast,  and  subsequently  at 
Talcad  or  Dalavanpura  on  the  Cauvery  and  Mudu- 
gondapatnam,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  modem 
village  of  Mudugondoor,  on  the  road  from  Seringa- 
patam  to  Koonghul.  The  Garura  regie  Cerebo^ri 
has  been  supposed  to  indicate  that  Garoor  in  the 
Goimbatore  country  was  one  of  their  earliest  seats. 
Thev  were  powerful  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries. 
Their  16th  king  boasts  of  having  conquered 
Andhra  and  Ealinga;  and  their  20th  king,  fCong- 
ani  Raya  m.,  boasts  of  having  conquered  Chola, 
Pandiya,  Dravida,  Andhra,  Kalinga,  Varada,  and 
Maharastra  desas,  as  far  north  as  the  NerbsMlda 
river.  Vira  Chola  (a.d.  927-977)  seems  to  have 
checked  their  victorious  career;  and  Ari  Vara 
Deva,  another  Chola  king  (a.d.  1004),  to  have 
completed  their  destruction.  He  also  boasts  of 
having  carried  his  victorious  standard  to  the 
Nerbaada,  and  to  have  been  a  benefactor  to 
Chillambwram.    After  this,  the  Bellala  of  Mysore, 


and  the  Chalnkya  in  Central  India,  seem  to  bsie 
became  dominants 

The  Eongn  Desa  Rajakal  is  a  book  deeoibiDg 
the  series  of  the  Eongu  or  Chera  princes,  from 
Yira  Raya  Chakravarti  to  raja  Malla-deTft.— 
Elphinstone's  History  of  India,  p.  414 ;  As.  JSet. 
XV.  p.  40 ;  Fergusson^  p.  821 ;  «/.  R.  As,  Soc,  Till 
p.  5.    See  Eerala :  Narapatd ;  Pandiya. 

CHERAITA.    HIND.    Valuable  bitten,  eamva- 
lents  of  gentian,  obtained  from  the  genera  Ophe^ 
Exacum,  Agathotes,  Adenoma,  and  A  * 
(Justida).— Dr.  Clegkom,  Ed.  New  Phil 
Ko.  6  of  1856.    Bee  Chiretta. 

CHERAEEN.    Jay.    Ciotonseed. 

CHERAN,  a  name  of  the  Chera  race,  who  roled 
at  Eerala  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

CHERAT,  a  hiU  cantonment  and  sanatorium, 
near  the  Marknlan  pass  in  the  Peshawar  district, 
34  miles  from  Peahawmr  in  the  Panjab,  in  lat  88° 
50'  N.,  and  long.  72^  1'  E.,  on  the  west  d  the 
Ebatak  range.  It  is  4500  feet  above  the  aes.^ 
Imp.  Gaz. 

CHERI.  Tail  A  town,  a  vfllage,  a  hamlet 
Pazaicheri  or  Parchenr,  the  Paiiah  distriet  of  a 
town,  Tellicherry,  Pondicherry. 

CHERIBON  or  Cherimai,  a  mountain  in  lat,  6"^ 
54^'  8.,  and  bug.  108""  28^'  £.,  in  the  north  d 
Java,  10,823  feet  h\^.—Hor9lnirgh. 

CHERIMELLE,    Cheramella,    or    Harrqihal. 
Beng. 
Gheremin,  .    .      Uauly.  |  Oherambola,    .    .   FOBi. 

In  Japan  this  fruit  is  pricked  all  over  with  a 
needle,  and  laid  in  water.  For  use  it  is  boiled  up 
with  sugar,  and  kept  with  symp  in  glass  botttea. 
These  fruits  are  often  eaten  with  tea.  Th^  are 
sometunes  eaten  unripe  with  a  little  salt,  and  nay 
likewise,  when  in  that  state,  be  preserved  in  ish. 
Sometimes  they  are  eaten  rijpe,  and  have  then  a 
subadd  taste. — Tkunberg^s  TravelSy  iL  p.  292. 

CHERIMOYA.    Anona  cherimola. 

CHERIN.    — ?  a  form  of  divination. 

CHEREH.  Pebs.  A  breed  of  hawks  used  in 
Persia  in  hunting  antdope.  They  are  trained  to 
fly  at  and  pounce  on  the  deer's  head,  so  as  to 
enable  the  dbfis  to  come  up  with  the  antdope. 

CHEROOTS,  the  dried  leaves  of  the  tohacco 
pknt,  formed  into  small  rolls  for  the  purpose  of 
smoking.  In  Europe,  Havana  dgars  are  osaalltr 
redkoned  the  beet  In  India,  Manilla  ci^UB  m 
most  esteemed.  Imitation  ManiUasL  Chinsonh 
cheroots,  Lunka,  Dmdigul,  and  Tridiinoix^ 
dgars  are  the  chief  kinds  manufactured  in  India 

GHERRAPOONJEE  or  Charapunii  is  a  hiS 
station  in  the  Ehaam  bill  district  of  Assam,  4588 
feet  above  sea-level,  in  lat  25''  15'  58'  N.,  tad 
long.  91""  46'  42'  E.  Its  average  rainfall  dariof 
1874, 1875,  and  1876  was  868*41  inches,  and  is 
1861  the  fall  was  stated  to  be  805  inches.  Tk 
station  stands  on  the  first  of  a  series  of  Mils  tM 
rise  abruptly  from  the  plain  of  Bengal,  and  cakk 
the  vsppur  of  all  the  clouds  that  lofi  up  from  tke 
sea.  The  prindpal  race  in  the  neighbourhood  vt 
theEhassya,  an  able-bodied  people,  who  (fifler Htdl 
from  the  Garo.  They  are  arrang^  in  pettv  i^i^ 
ships  in  the  Ehassya  hiUa  They  buila  tw^ 
houses  on  jMles ;  they  trap  fish  like  the  peopfes 
Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra.  A  bed  of  codi 
raised  on  an  insulated  summit :  sandstone,  ont 
poring  here  as  elsewhere  the  baoe  of  the  cod- 
measures,  forms  the  lofty  front  of  the  moontiht 
f  adng  the  plains.    The  lower  beds  oonsist  dt  i 
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eoine  eooglomeiatey  letting  on  greenatone,  after 
the  manner  of  similar  oongtomeratee  in  nearlv  all 
ooontriflB  in  which  their  f  ondamental  rooka  have 
been  obeerred.  Between  Ringhot  and  Ghena- 
poon  jee,  and  at  other  phieee  in  the  hills,  are  bridges 
made  of  the  fibre  of  the  India  rabber  tree.  The 
Khasaya  race  inter  their  dead  in  places  where 
they  oect  oblong  pillais,  hewn  or  unhewn,  three 
to  thirteen  in  number. — BL  As,  Trans,  ill.  p.  25, 
nil  p.  614;  Dr.  Buisi's  Catalogue;  Latham, 

GHERRO  NALMAPELLA.  Tam.?  A  light 
brown -coloured  wood  of  Tzayanoore,  sp.  gr. 
0*48S,  used  for  making  canoes. — Col  Frith. 

GHERRO-POONA.  Tam.?  A  dark-coloured 
wood  of  Tmvancore,  used  for  building  houses.— 
Col  Friik. 

GHERRO-TIMBA.  Tam.?  A  dark-coloured 
wood  of  Trayancore,  sp.  gr.  0*8id,  about  8  feet  in 
cSicomf erenoe,  used  for  house-building,  tools,  etc. 

GHERRU.    Tel.    A  tank. 

GHERRUPINAKOTTE.  Gak.,Malbal.  Galo- 
piyPum  calaba. 

GHERRT. 

7a-l], GHnr.  I  Giriegia,  ....      It. 

OeriM  gnigne,  .  .  Fb.  Gereia,  ....  Sp. 
Kiiache,    .    .    .    .  GSH.  I 

Hie  fruit  of  the  Prcinns  cerasns.  The  bird 
dbenr,  P.  padus,  occurs  in  the  Panjab,  the  N.W. 
HimaJaja,  and  Afghanistan.    It  has  a  mawkish 


GHERRT  LAUREL,  Oinnamomum  cerasns. 
GHERRT-8T0NE  OIL,  oil  of  Pranus  cerasns. 
GHERRY  TREE  of  Norfolk  Island.    The  bark 
is  used  for  tanning ;  and  it  furnishes  one  of  the 
BMMfe  useful  woods. 

CHERSTDRIJ8,  a  genus  of  sea-snakes.  G. 
annuktua  and  G.  granulatus  occur  in  the  sea  at 
ICadias.     See  Hydride;  Reptiles. 

GHERU,  aborigines  in  Ghadpur,  part  of 
Goimkhpnr,  the  southern  part  of  Benares,  Mirza- 
pfor,  and  Behar.  They  are  sometimes  said  to  be 
a  branch  oi  the  Bhur.  They  seem  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Sivira  or  Seoree,  but  Buchanan  con- 
aidared  them  distinet.  Gheni  declare  themselres 
to  be  deaoended  from  the  great  serpent,  from 
winch  they  may  be  snpposed  to  be  the  Nagbansi 
of  Ifagadha.  Remains  of  buildings  attributed  to 
them  are  found  near  Baddha  Gya,  Sasnun,  and 
Rftm^mr,  and  the  images  of  SiTa  and  Hanuman 
foand  In  them  indicate  that  they  belonged  to  the 
Hindo  religion.  They  appear  to  have  been 
pcpelled  from  their  ancient  abodes  by  the  Pramara 
>f  Bhojpur,  the  Hyobun  of  Hurdi,  and  the  Bhoon- 
lar,  a  little  before  the  first  Mahomedan  inva- 
lion,  about  which  time  there  seems  to  hare  been 
k  ^peneral  convulsion  in  N.  India,  during  which 
erveral  tribes  acquired  their  present  posMseions. 
"lie  /eatiaes  of  the  Ghem  are  said  to  resemble  the 
eoapants  of  the  'Vrndhra  mountains.  They  liye 
f  cntting  timber,  collecting  drags,  and  lolling 
I ;  and  though  their  numbers  are  tcit  low, 
'ime  to  create  a  raja  for  eyerr  five  or 
lioaaea,  and  inyest  him  with  the  tOak  in  due 
The  emperor  Sher  Shah  subdued  Muharta, 
a^ean  samindar  of  Behar,  which  seems  to  have 
,exm  *  Ittt  but  strong  effort  of  the  Gheru  race, 
^e  tfidef  of  Singrowlee  in  Kinapur  is  a  Ghera, 
~  I  he  calls  hhnself  a  Benbans.  Sir  H.  Elliot 
that  the  Sivira,  Beori,  and  Gheru  may 
be  the  Sauraseni.    In  the  Hariyansa  is 
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the  f  oUowfaig  passage :  '  From  this  race  came  the 
Saurayiia  and  Saurasena.  The  great  king  Saunif- 
sena  has  giyen  his  name  to  the  country  oyer 
which  he  r»gned'  (Elliot,  Gloe.).  They  haye 
almost  disappeared  from  the  seat  of  their  ancient 
splendour.  Once  rulers  of  Behar,  a  petty  popu- 
lation (2877)  now  represents  the  nation  there. 
Not  aboye  400  remain  in  thehr  old  home  on  the 
plateau  of  Shahabad,  and  aboilt  3000  liye  in  the 
land  bordering  on  Nepal.  They  were  driyen  into 
the  Nepal  Terai,  and  into  the  mghlands  of  Ghatia 
Nagpur,  where  they  number  17,682,  but  are  a 
yeiy  humble  class  of  cultiyators  and  day-labourers. 
They  are  usually  of  a  light-brown  colour,  with 
high  cheek-bones,  small  eyes  obliquely  set,  low, 
broad  noses,  and  krge  mouths  with  protuberant 
lips,  but  considerably  softened  by  the  alliances 
with  pure  Hindu  families,  which  their  ancient 
power  and  large  poesesdons  enabled  them  to 
secure.  The  yillage  of  Munka  in  Palamaw 
belongs  to  a  Ghem.  The  Gheru  and  Eharwar 
and  Kol  obserye  triennial  sacrifices.  Eyery  three 
years  a  buffalo  and  other  animals  are  offered  in 
the  sacred  groye  ^  Sama,'  or  on  a  roc^  near  the 
yiUage.  They  also  haye,  like  some  of  the  Eol,  a 
prieet  for  each  yillage,  called  Pahn.  He  is  always 
one  of  the  impure  tribes,  a  Bhuiya,  or  Eharwar, 
or  a  Parheya,  and  is  also  called  Byga,  and  he 
only  can  offer  this  great  saciiflce.  No  Brah- 
manical  priests  are  allowed  on  these  occasions 
to  interfere.  The  deity  honoured  is  the  tutelary 
god  of  the  yillage,  sometimes  called  Duar  Pahar, 
sometimes  DhartI,  sometimes  Purgahaili  or  Daknai, 
a  female,  or  Dura,  a^lyan  cod,  the  same,  perhaps, 
as  the  Darka  of  the  Kok.-^EUiot ;  Wilson ;  Dalton, 
Ethnol 

GHERUMAN,  a  class  of  predial  slayes  in 
Malabar,  whose  name  Wilson  deriyes  from  Ghera, 
Malral,  the  soil.  General  Briggs  names  a  non- 
Ai^an  race  Gherumar.  They  follow  the  custom 
of  Mamma  Katayam. — WUson;  Briggs. 

GHERUMA  FERUMAL,  a  yiceroy  of  the  9th 
century,  who  goyemed  the  whole  Malealam 
country  of  Ghera  or  Kerala,  mcluding  Malabar 
and  Treyancore,  but  afterwards  established  him- 
self as  an  indenendent  ruler.  He  is  supposed 
to  haye  foundea  the  town  of  Galicut,  and  all 
the  royal  races  of  Malabar  cbdm  descent  from 
him. 

GHERU  PINNAY.  Tam.  Galophyllumspurium, 
also  G.  calaba,  Linn, 

GHERU-PUNA,  Tamil,  is  the  small  leaf  or 
real  mast  poon,  which  is  preferred  for  the  masts 
of  ships  or  yessels.  The  peon  or  puna  woods  are 
similar  in  shape  and  growth :  the  large  sort  is  of 
a  light,  bright  colour,  ana  in  the  forests  of 
Gommcul,  in  Ganara,  it  grows  to  a  lensth  of  150 
feet.  At  Mangalore,  Mr.  Edye  procured  a  tree  of 
this  sort  that  would  haye  made  a  foremast  for  the 
Leander  sixty-gun  ship  in  one  piece,  for  the 
sum  of  1800  mpe€»,  or  £149  sterling.  Poon  of 
the  forests  of  Godun  and  Trayanoore  is  of  a  yei^ 
inferior  quality  to  that  before  stated ;  one  sort  is 
named  the  Karapa  puna,  which  is  dark  poon ;  and 
Malai  puna,  meaning  the  hill  poon ;  and  another 
sort,  the  Yellai  puna,  or  the  wnite  poon,  is  small, 
not  more  than  12  or  18  inches  in  diameter,  and 
18  or  20  feet  long.  In  Ganara,  another  sort, 
named  Merchie  puna,  grows  to  88  inches  or  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  from  80  to  60  feet  long,  and 
is  yery  much  like  American  birch.    It  is  generally 
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defective  and  not  durable ;  when  felled,  it  opens 
and  splits  at  the  top  and  butt  for  many  feet  in 
length.  The  weight  of  the  poon  may  be  said  to 
be  m>m  40  to  48  pounds  the  cubic  foot ;  but  the 
lightest  Edye  met  with  was  84  J  and  the  heaviest  50 
pounds  the  cubic  foot  when  diy.  The  leaf  of  this 
tree  is  small  and  oval,  about  two  by  one  and  a 
half  inches  broad,  and  the  fruit  grows  in  bunches ; 
it  is  about  the  size  of  coffee-berries.  From  this  the 
natives  extract  oil,  which  is  used  for  various 
native  purposes. — Edye^  M.  and  C. 

CHERVIL,  Chffirophyllum  sativum.  The  leaves 
are  used  in  soups  and  salads. 

CHESS,  the  Shatranj  of  the  Persians,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  invented  by  a  Brahman  who 
succeeded  the  dynasty  in  Sind.  In  Hindu  legend, 
the  wife  of  Havana  invented  chess  to  wile  him 
from  his  martial  propensities. 

CHEST,  the  commercial  form  in  which  opium 
is  sold.  A  chest  of  Behar  opium,  consistence  75, 
made  at  Patna,  contains  105*107  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

A  chest  of  Benares  opium,  consistence  70,  made 
at  Ghaapur,  contains  98*1  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The 
^  consistence '  is  the  percentage  of  fine  opium, 
excluding  all  water. 

A  chest  of  Malwa  opium  is  usually  assumed^to 
range  a  little  above  126*128  lbs.,  of  90  to  95  per 
cent,  of  fine  opium. 

A  chest  of  Behar  opium  contains  '83,  and  a 
chest  of  Benares  opium  at  most  '78,  of  the  contents 
of  a  chest  of  Malwa  opium. 

The  actual  cost  of  a  chest  of  Benares  opium  is 
Rs.  873,  and  of  a  chest  of  Behar  opium,  Ks.  436. 
The  sum  paid  to  the  cultivator  is  Rb.  4^  to  Rs.  5 
a  seer,  at  70  per  cent,  consistence. 

CHESNEY,  General  F.  R,  an  officer  of  the 
Roval  Engineers,  who  in  the  years  1835,  1836, 
and  1837  conduct  an  expedition  for  the  survey 
of  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  wrote  the 
reports. 

CHESTNUTS. 
Sin-lih,  Pan-lih,   .  Ohin.  I  Eutamen,     .    .    .     Ger. 

Tah-kiah,  Sanskbtto-Oh.    Gaatagne, It. 

Chataignes,     .    .    .  Fr.  |  Castanaa, Sp. 

The  fruit  of  the  Castanea  vesca  of  Europe. 
The  chestnut  tree  grows  to  a  large  size  in  China, 
and  one,  two,  or  three  nuts  are  found  within  the 
large,  dehiscent-spiny  fruits.  They  are  constantly 
spread  for  sale  in  Chinese  streets  in  both  the  raw 
and  roasted  forms.  Chestnut  of  China  is  South- 
wellia  balanghas. 

Horse  chestnuts  are  the  fruit  of  the  ^sculns 
hippocastanum,  Linn.,  an  Asiatic  tree,  planted  in 
Europe  for  shade  and  ornament;  they  are  used 
for  feeding  sheep,  horses,  etc. 

Water  chestnuts  are  the  homed  fruits  of  species 
of  Trapa,  T.  bicomis,  T.  bispinosa,  and  T. 
natans,  Xtnn.,  growing  in  ponds,  lakes,  etc.,  in 
the  temperate  climates  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In 
China  and  Kashmir  they  are  largely  used  for 
food. 

CHETAK.  Mal.  On  the  Malabar  coast,  a 
man-servant,  a  slave,  a  weaver  of  a  particular 
caste. — Wilson, 

CHETANA  SWAMI.  a  Hindu  religious  re- 
former, the  preceptor  ot  Baba  Lai,  who  founded 
the  Baba  TjJj  sect 

CHETCHEN,  a'tribe  of  the  Eastern  Caucasus, 
a  branch  of  the  Mitchendegeu  or  Kists,  one  of  the 
seven  dans  of  that  range.  They  dwell  along  the 
banks   of   the   Terek.     They  are   Mahomedans 


and  fanatical,  and  plunder  and  enslave  ihdr 
pagan  neighbours,  receiving  assistance  from  tiie 
Leflghifand  all  Mahomedans.  They  headed  the 
opposition  to  the  Russians  on  the  eastern,  as  did 
the  Circassians  on  the  western,  side  of  the  Cu- 
casus,  whilst  there  rallied  round  them  the  smallei 
tribes,  Abehas,  Ubiche,  Tschigetian,  Tartar 
(Karatschai),  and  Kabardau,  related  with  the 
Adighe  by  blood  and  tongue.  They  inhabit  tihe 
beautiful  mountain  chain  between  the  high  Cau- 
casian chain  and  the  Terek.  Shamyl  was  their 
leader  in  opposing  the  Russians. 

The  Chetchenzi  tribes  were  considered  the  most 
formidable  of  all  those  which  inhabit  the  innumer- 
able rocky  valleys  of  the  eastern  line  of  the  Can- 
casus.  Their  predatory  excursions,  whether  in  hrge 
or  small  bodies,  were  not  only  a  dread  to  their  own 
immediate   neighbours,    tribes   like  themselres, 
though  of  less  extent  and  power,  but  their  sudden 
descents,  ambuscades,   and   continued  warfaie, 
kept  the  disciplined  Russians  constantly  on  the 
alert.    These  lords  of  the  mountains  seemed  nerer 
to  rest,  day  nor  night    Unwearied  in  their  watch 
for  prey,  and  like  lightning  in  attack,  for  they 
struck  or  were  lost  to  sight  as  quickly.     The 
bride  always  brings  a  dower,  consisting  of  cattle, 
etc.     She  is  brought  home  to  the  house  of  her 
betrothed  husband,  and  then  the  ceremony  is 
completed  by  dancing,  drinking,  and  caronaaL— 
MacGregor;  Porter*s  Travels^  i  p.  62. 

CHETEE,  a  climbing  vine  of  Java ;  its  lap  is 
poisonous. — Bikmorej  p.  53. 

CHETI  POTLA.  Tel.  Trichoeanthes  cn- 
cumerina,  L. 

CHETIPPA.    Tel.    Hymenodyction  excelsom. 

CHETKA.  From  this  town  to  Neilung,  on  the 
Jankee  or  Jannubee  branch  of  the  Gkmges,  is  the 
lofty  pass  of  Chuogsakhago,  not  under  18,000 
feet.    See  Eanawar. 

CHETKOOL.  From  this  place  to  Buraaoo  in 
Garhwal  the  road  leads  over  the  Sun^^  psBs, 
about  16,000  feet  high.    See  Kanawar. 

CHETRIYA,  conmionly  pronounced  klietri,  is 
the  Hindu  castes ;  also  written  Chatriya,  Ch^batri, 
Khetri,  and  properly  Kshatriva.  All  Rajpota 
claim  to  be  of  this  caste,  bat  none  of  the 
ancient  race  are  supposed  to  hare  survived  their 
incessant  wars.  Menu  says  (Art.  43,  44,  dL  x. 
p.  346)  that  several  of  the  Ghefciiya  trthes- 
Paundraca,  Odra,  Dravira,  Camboja,  YaTsna, 
Saca,  Parada,  PaUava,  China,  Girata»  Doada, 
C'hasa,  Cirata,  and  Derada — ^had  gradiudly  sank 
from  the  second  to  the  Sndra  dass,  owing  to 
their  onussion  of  holy  rites  and  to  their  seeing 
no  Brahmans.    See  Chattri ;  Khetri ;  Kshatiiya. 

CHETTU.    Tel.    A  tree. 

CHETTU-KARAN.  Maleal.  A  toddy-drawer; 
a  grass-cutter. 

CHETTY,  pi.  Chettiar,  a  titular  distinction  for 
the  traders  and  financiers  of  the  Peniniwla  d 
India,  under  the  forms  of  SeUi,  Sheth,  SetU, 
Chettiar.  It  is  applied  without  any  rdferenoe  H 
caste  or  race,  to  the  SiOroastriaa  Paraee  eng^ 
in  trade,  to  the  Mahomedan-  Borah,  the  Te&nf 
Komati,  the  Tamil  Vellaler,  the  silk-weaver,  Ai 
Kavary ;  and  amongst  the  Telugu  laoes  tiie  tide  < 
conceded  to  the  Gajoola  balija  bangle-makas,  ^ 
Vaniar  oil-pressers,  the  Elavaniar  doth-meidiai^ 
and  the  Komati  (Comati)  grocers  and  geofld 
dealers.  In  the  Tamil  coontiy  to  the  aonlh  iti 
allowed  to  the  Natoo  kottiyar,  keen,  entopririal 
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OHEUNAKA. 


CH'HAYA. 


general  meivhaiits,  and  to  the  KnsaTan  potters. 
The  Tnlu  race  also  take  Ghetty  as  a  title.  Many 
of  the  traders  and  shopkeepers  of  Madras  are  oi 
mall  stature,  bat  they  are  fair-coloared.  They 
are  ioteUigent  and  snccessfol  business  men,  and 
a  few  have  lately  entered  into  commercial  trans- 
actions to  distant  countries.  Their  wi^es  dress  with 
the  sari,  but  only  of  late  years  have  any  of  them 
adopted  the  choli  or  bodice.  A  Sndra  naidoo, 
the  late  Latchmenarsu  Ghettiar,  member  of  the 
Legislative  Gouncil  of  Madras,  took  ^is  title. 
None  of  them  have  ever  had  any  political  relation 
with  the  Native  States. 
CHEUNAKA.  Sansk.  Gicer  arietinum. 
CHE VA  GHETTO  OP  Mranu.  Tel.  Red-wood 
timber. 

CHEVANESSIA    ESGULENTA,    a    creeper 
coltiTated  in  British  Burma.    See  Gaoutchouc. 
CHEVIKAM.    Maleal.    Piper  nigrum. 
CHEVUKUBTI  GHETTU.     Tel.     Slevogtia 
▼erticillata,  D.  Don ;  Adenema  hyssopifolium. 

CHEVULAPILU  TIGB.    Tel.     IpomoeapeB- 
CM»,  SuneL 
CHEW  A.    Hna>.    Ephedra  Gerardiana. 
CHEWAGIR-GHHATRA.     Hind.    Morchella 
eemilibera. 

CHEWANG,  a  chief  of  one  of  the  vassal  states 
into  which  feudally  governed  Ghina  had   been 
divided.      He  made  himself   sovereign   of   the 
empire,  ander  the  title  of  Ghe-hwang.    He  was  a 
gratt  conqueror,  and  was  successful  in  opposing 
the  inroads  of  the  northern  barbarians,  the  Heung 
noo  or  Huns,  one  of  his  meafiures  to  withstand 
whom  was  the  erection  of  the  celebrated  Great 
Wall 
CHEWKA.    Tel.    Tamarindns  Indica. 
CHET AIR,  a  tributary  of  the  Pennar  river; 
also  a  tributary  of  the  Palar  river. — Imp.  Gaz. 
CffHACH'H.    Hind.    Butter-milk. 
GH'HAEE  or  GhhaL    Hind.    A  pad  to  prevent 
laden  bullocks  from  being  Railed. 

Gfl'HAGUL-BATEE.  Beng.  Naravelia  Zey- 
lanica.  Chliagnl-bantee,  Dsemia  extensa.  Gh'ha- 
ffol-khoori,  Ipomoea  pes  caprae.  Gh'hagul-nudi, 
ophflBranihus  hirtus.  Gh^hagul-patee,  Gynanchum 
psQciflonun.  Gh'haguUputputee,  Euphorbia  dra- 
emicoloides. 
GH'HAJ.  Hind.  A  basket  used  in  winnowing. 
GH'HAKRA.  Hind.  A  cart  or  carriage  with- 
oat  aides,  used  for  conveying  cotton.     The  gari 

GH^HANTI.    Hind.    A  coarse  doth. 

CfiPHAP.  Hind.  A  stamp,  a  seal ;  in  North 
India,  the  Pottadar's  stamp.  The  Ghinese  chop. 
In  I^hli  and  the  Upper  Doab  it  is  the  name 
ipj^ed  to  a  small  bundle  or  heap  of  thorns  about 
I  foot  high.  When  large,  it  is  called  Khewa,  q.v, 
I^bliMa-Ka^haz,  a  newspaper,  a  printed  paper. 

CH^HAPPAR.  Hind.  Thatch  or  a  thatched 
cx)f.     Ch'happar-band,  a  thatcher. 

OH'HATARPUR,  the  chief  town  of  a  feudatory 
Ate  In  Bondelkhand  of  1240  square  miles,  and  a 
Ofmlation  in  1875  of  170,000 ;  revenue,  £25,000. 
3  chief  is  a  Puar  Rajput.  Its  troops,  62  horse 
id  1 178  infantry  and  police,  with  32  guns.— 
ffp,  Oaz. 

CH*HATIN.    Bknq.    Alstonia  scholaris. 
CH'HATISGARH,  the    S.E.  division  of  the 
»titoal  Provincea,  lying  between  lat.  20^  1'  and 
f"  33'  30'  N.,  and  long.  B(f  28'  and  84**  26'  E.  The 
eft  of  the  plains  of  Ch'hattisgarh  is  computed  at 


about  10,000  square  miles,  including  most  of  the 
zamindari  estates,  but  excluding  tracts  of  hill  and 
forest.  The  population  in  1866  was  2,108,165.  The 
Ghamar  caste  maintain  here  a  numerical  preponder- 
ance. They  are  not,  however^  leather-workers, 
but  are  eager  and  industrious  agriculturists ;  and 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land  must 
be  in  their  hands.  About  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  under  the  teaching  of  Ghasi  Das,  they 
became  monotheists;  every  evening  they  fall 
prostrate  before  the  sun,  exclaiming  Sat  Nam ! 
Sat  Nam !  from  which  they  have  been  styled  the 
Sat  Nami,  meaning  worshippers  of  the  Pure  God. 
But  serpent-worship  seems  to  have  largely  pre- 
vailed in  former  times  in  many  parte  of  the 
Gentral  Provinces;  and  other  races  are  spirit- 
worshippers,  believe  in  sorcery  and  witchcraft, 
and  have  recourse  to  the  ordeal.  See  Gentral 
Provinces;  Ghamar;  Gond;  Rai  Dasi;  Raipur; 
Satnami. 

GH'HATRI.  Hind.  An  umbrella;  a  small 
ornamented  pavilion  built  over  a  place  of  inter- 
ment, the  cenotaph  of  a  Hindu  chief. 

GH'HATTOOk,  also  Gh'hattur.  Hind.  The 
name  given  in  Northern  India  to  a  covering 
placed  on  a  heap  of  winnowed  com.  It  is  from 
the  Hindi  Gh'hatr,  an  umbrella,  but  is  known  also 
by  the  names  of  Burhawun  and  Ghank,  q.v.  In 
Benares  it  is  generally  a  mere  cake  of  cow-dung ; 
elsewhere  it  is  a  shoot  of  grass  or  a  dry  stick  of 
the  arhar,  Gajanus  Indicus,  with  several  (generally 
five)  projecting  twigs,  on  each  of  which  a  small 
piece  of  cow-dung  is  placed,  or  a  flower  of  the  ak 
or  mudar  (Galotropis  gigantea).  Sometimes  a 
spear  is  stuck  in  the  ground  at  the  side  of  the 
heap ;  and  sometimes  an  artificial  flower  is  placed 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  heap. 
The  object  in  view  is  to  prevent  the  effect  of  an 
evil  eye,  or  the  injury  which  is  sure  to  be  sustained 
from  the  praises  of  any  casual  visitor,  or  any  eye- 
biter,  as  an  Irishman  would  say.  That  this  strange 
opinion  was  entertained  among  the  ancients,  is 
known  to  every  reader  of  Virgil  and  Theocritus. 
It  is  a  prevalent  opinion  not  only  among  the 
Scotch  and  Irish,  but  with  almost  every  other 
nation  of  the  globe.  But  by  the  native  of  N. 
India  th6  Gh'hattoor  is  devoutly  believed  to  offer 
a  sure  safeguard  against  the  disastrous  effects  of 
fascination.  If  his  ras  or  heap  be  but  provided 
with  this  protection,  the  husbandman  may  sleep 
secure ;  but  as  sure  as  he  neglects  it,  should  an 
evil  eye  fall  upon  the  grain,  he  will  have  to  weep 
over  the  lost  hopes  of  a  year's  labours. 

'  Nam  quocunque  adem  horribilem  intendisset  ibi  omnes 
Gemere  erat  subito  afflatos  languescere  flores. 

Spem  que  anni  agrioole  moesti  flevere  oadaoam.* 
--Elliot. 

GITHAUR.  Hind.  A  custom  in  the  N.W. 
Provinces  of  India,  of  walking  a  boimdary  with  a 
raw  cow-skin  on  the  head,  under  a  solemn  oath  to 
decide  correctly ;  ^ve  sticks  are  held  in  the  hand, 
to  imply  that  the  arbitrator  is  the  representative 
of  the  panchayat. — W. 

GH'HAYA.    Beng.    -firua  lanata. 

GH*HAYA  means  a  shadow.  In  Hindu  astro- 
nomy, Yishuva  ch'haya,  the  shadow  of  a  gnomon, 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  equinoctial  points.  Mad- 
hyama  ch'haya,  the  mid-day  shadow  of  the  same 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  Sama  mandala 
ch^haya,  the  mid-day  shadow  of  the  same  when  the 
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CH'HAYA. 

Bun  JB  eaBt  or  west  of  the  gnomoiL  Oh'haya  rata, 
one  of  the  namee  ci  Satarn,  meaning  born  from 
darkness. — Warren, 

CH'HAYA.  Hind.  A  shade,  a  roirit,  the 
shade  of  a  goddess  or  deity.  In  the  hysterical 
or  cataleptio  seizores  which  happen  to  Hindu 
devotees,  where  a  deity  is  supposed  to  takeposseB- 
sion,  the  expression  used  to  denote  it  is  Gn^haya 
aya  or  Saya  ava ;  and  the  body  of  the  possessed 
is  said  to  be  filled,  ang-bhara.  In  Hindu  mytho- 
logy, Gh'haya  is  the  ^e  of  the  sun. 

CH'H£DA.  Hind.  A  destructiye  little  animal 
similar  to  the  weevil  (Galandra  graaaria),  from 
Gh*hed,  HiND.,  a  hole,  the  verbal  root  of  Gh'hedna, 
to  pierce.  It  is  also  the  name  of  the  disease  which 
grain  sustains  when  affected  by  the  ravages  of  this 
insect. — Elliot 

GH'HEENKA.  Hon).  A  network  made  of 
strings  or  cords ;  to  place  anything  on  the  cords  of 
a  bhangi. 

GffHEENTA,  also  Gh'hinta.  Hind.  From 
Gh'heentna,  to  sprinkle.  A  field  ui  which  peas  and 
linseed  have  been  sown  by  broadcasting  while 
the  rice  crops  are  standing  on  the  ground.  When 
the  rice  is  cut,  these  crops  are  left  to  grow,  and 
are  harvested  in  the  begmning  of  the  month  Ghait. 
In  Dehli  the  term  Gh'heenta  is  applied  to  throwing 
more  seed  amongst  a  ^wing  rice-crop.  The 
same  word  is  employed  m  Qorakhpur  to  signify 
lands  in  which  seed  has  been  scattered  after  a 
single  ploughing;  more  particularly  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  vilh^^es,  with  a  view  to  secure  posses- 
sion. 

Gh^heenta  is  also  a  drop  of  water.  Gh'heente- 
cheente  parna,  spittinff  of  rain.  Dud'h  ki  handi 
men,  pani  ki  ch^hinti  dalna,  to  sprinkle  water  into 
a  jar  of  milk,  meaning  to  cause  unnecessary 
annoyanoe.  From  this  word  is  the  English  chintz. 
-^EUioL 

GH'HIL-TAMBA.     Himd.      Oxidised  copper 


CHIBH. 

GH'HOD-TEN,  an  offering  to  a  Buddlust  dsikgr ; 
a  Boddhist  temple.  These  are  numeioiiB  in  TQwfe, 
ooneeciated  to  the  celestial  Buddha,  hi  oontndu- 
tinction  to  the  dungten,  which  are  built  in  honov 
of  the  mortal  Buddhas,  and  which  ought  to  con- 
tain some  portion  of  reUos,  either  real  or  npponi 
See  Buddha;  Ghaitya;  Dungten;  Topa 

GH'HOLA.    BsMO.    Gioer  arietinum. 

GH'HOONGHOO  MOORMOORI.  Bbk«.  Iw- 
lepis  Bouarrosa. 

GH'HOR.  Hna>«  Belease.  Gh(HMshitli,  a  deed 
of  release.— £/2. 

GH'HOTA,  Gh'hotL    Hdid.    Ghlioto,  Bna, 


GH'HINDWARA,  a  town  which  gives  its  name 
to  a  British  district  of  the  Gentral  Provinces,  with 
an  area  of  3862  square  miles,  and  a  population  in 
1872  of  816,095.  The  midland  G<md  kingdom  of 
Deogarh  had  its  capital  in  this  district ;  the  hill 
parts  have  long  been  held  by  Gond  or  Eurku 
chiefs,  and  the  British  have  allowed  the  x>etty 
rajas  to  retain  their  lands  and  rights  as  tributaries. 
The  GondB  in  1872  numbered  109,469,  besides 
Bharia  and  Eurku ;  Ahir  or  Gaolif^,844;  Bhoyar, 
10,506;  DherorMhar,  27,790.  The  others  are 
Hindus,  Brahmans,  Eunbi,  TelL  Gh'hindwara  is 
2200  feet  above  the  sea.  Goal  of  the  same  quality 
as  that  of  Raniganj  occurs.  The  Gh'hindwara 
forests  are  very  extensive,  and  lie  principally  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Satpura  mountains. — 
Imp.  Gaz. 

GH'HIPA  or  Gh'hipi,  a  printer  of  cottons,  a 
stamper  of  chintz. 

GH'HIPIA,  a  small  village  in  the  Gonda  district 
in  Gudh,  m  Ut  22°  3'  30"  N.,  long.  78°  69'  E.  It 
has  a  handsome  Yaishnava  temple  of  stone  and 
marble,  erected  by  Sahajanand,  a  religious  reformer 
in  Western  India,  who  is  regarded  by  his  followers 
as  an  incariiation  of  Erishna,  and  is  worshipped  as 
Swami  Narayan.  His  descendants  are  at  the  head 
of  the  sect  at  Jnnagarh.  Many  Hindu  pilgrims 
visit  the  birthplace  of  their  deified  leader. — Imp, 
GozetUer, 

GH'HTTUA.  Himd.  Broadcast  sowing.— JS^ifo'o^. 


Ch'hota-kolo,  Aipangus  rMemosns. 

Oh'hota-Iewar,  Andromeda  fastigiata. 

Chlioti-lane.  Suieda  fratiooaa. 

Ohiioti-maiiiukri,  Solanum  xanthooaipmn. 

Oh'hoti-Tan,  BalTadora  Persica. 

Ghlioti-mai,  Tamarix  orientalia. 

Ohlioto-akundo,  Oalotropb  herbacea. 

Oh*boto-biah  taraka,  Anmreia  argentea. 

Ohlioto-chand,  Ophioxrio&  serpeatiniiiii. 

Ohlioto-doodhee-Iuto,  Gymnema  lylTeitre. 

Ohlioto-genda,  FrentOi  marigold.  Tagetei  patnla. 

Ohlioto-gothoobee,  Cypenu  dablna. 

Ch*hoto-haUra8a,  Lenoas  aapera. 

Chlioto-jalgantree,  Panicam  repens. 

Oh'hotO'iam,  Ragenia  oaiyophyllifolia. 

GhHioto-iaiitee,  Utrioulana  diantha. 

Ch'hoto-ihanjhim,  Grotalaria  prostrata. 

Gh'hoto-keraee,  Eaphoirbia  chamieayoe. 

Ohlioto-kiratik  Slevogtia  veiiioUlata. 

Oh*hoto-kokahim,  Yenanla  dnerea. 

Ohlioto-kiilpa,  Triohodeima  Indioum. 

Chlioto-kat,  Sagittaria  sagittifolia. 

Ohlioto-looniva,  Portulaca  mericUana. 

Chlioto-meclmeta,  Hemiadelphia  polyiperma. 

Ohlioto-muaoor,  garden  tare,  Enrum  hirroiam. 

Oh'hoto-mutor,  gray  pea,  Pisnm  sativum,  P.  qoid- 
ratiim. 

Oh*hoto-neelpud-mo,  NymphsBa  stellata. 

Chlioto-okra,  Zapaida  nodiflora. 

Oh*hoto-pan-choolee,  YiUarsia  ctwtata, 

Ohlioto-phootika,  Osbeckia  aapera. 

Oh^oto-pine-nutee,  <>nodon  nlifon&Ss. 

Ghlioto-nikta-kambui,  NymplUM  roaea. 

Gh*hoto-«ada-makhQm-shim,  Ganavalla  acyihra- 
aperma.  Acre  albo. 

Gh*hoto-ahundbi,  Nymphiea  edolia. 

GH'HOTA  UDAIPUR,  also  caUed  Mohan,  «be 
chief  town  of  a  tributary  estate  in  the  ptovinos  ol 
Gujerat ;  area,  873  square  miles,  and  populatioQ 
62,913,  86  per  cent,  being  the  Blul  and  Koll 
The  chief  is  of  the  Ghauhan  Rajpnt.  During  thi 
rebellion  in  1858,  the  chief  refused  to  adoil 
Tantia  Topi  into  his  capital,  and  TYatia  wii 
defeated  were  by  General  Patke.  Reveniie, 
£30,000 ;  and  tribute,  £l05a— /mp.  Gas. 

GH'HURA.  HniD.  A  big  knife  iHed  b^ 
Afghans  as  a  weuMu.    Gh'huri,  a  small  knifa 

GH'HIJRI-EA.BANDHA.  HnsD.  Ac 
formerly  in  use  in  the  Mahratta  oonntiy,  of  1 
investing  a  Sudra  with  a  bill-hook,  in  imitalioDdl 
the  investiture  of  the  Brahman  with  the  cord. 

GH'HUTTEE.  HmD.  A  Mahomedan  rile  m 
the  sixth  day  of  a  woman's  oonfinemeni.— Ari 

GH'HUTTHfiH,  a  subdivision  of  the  Jal  tm 
in  the  Panjab.    See  JaU 

GHIA  K  AT.  ILOiBAi..  Pods  of  Aoada  connm* 

GHIAN  and  Gyprus  turpentines,  gom-reoBi^ 
products  of  a  pistaeia.    See  GumsL 

GHIBBUR.    SiMD.    Gucumia  pQbeaMui 

GHIBH,  a  tribe  south  of  Eaahmir,  tat  IM 
reclaimed  from  barbarian  eitli«r  bjr 
Mahomedan  oonquerorSi 
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CmCACOLS,  in  kt.  18''  17'  25"  N.,  and  kmg. 
88"  56'  35"  E. ;  a  town  in  the  Ganjam  district  of 
the  Madras  Pftodenqr.  It  is  four  miles  from  the 
aea  on  the  LanguHga  riyer.  It  was  at  one  time 
the  Kalinga  capital  It  giree  its  name  to  a  dis- 
trict with apopolatbn  of  169,094  souls,  mostly 
YaishnaTa  Hmans,  and  speaking  Telngu  and  some 
UriTa.  It  forms  part  of  the  I^orthem  Gircars, 
whieh  have  been  under  the  Reddi  or  Gajapati ; 
doring  the  16th  centary  under  the  Kutub  Shashi, 
in  the  18th  centuiy  under  the  Kawabs  of  Hvder- 
ibad  and  Arcot.  In  Kovember  1758,  M.  Buaegr 
obtained  it  for  the  French  E.  I.  Company,  but  it 
was  afterwards  ceded  to  the  British.  In  1791» 
sod  again  in  1866,  Ghicaodle  suffered  greatly  from 
iamiiie. — Imp.  Gaz. 

CHICANIi  of  Languedoc  is  the  game  of 
Ghonglian,  once  uniyenudly  practised  throughout 
Persia,  and  formerly  often  played  on  a  level  piece 
of  ground  near  Shiraz.  As  a  game  on  foot,  we 
have  it  in  the  cricket  of  England,  the  golf 
ud  shinty  and  hockegr  of  Scotland,  and  the 
hurling  niatches  of  Ireland.  Pietro  della  Valle 
(Viaggi,  Lettera  de  Gasvin  25  lu^o  1618)  dis- 
corered  it  in  the  Florentine  Galcio.  Gi*  e  solo 
queita  differen»  tra  U  eiuocho  de  Fersiani  e  1 
ttldo  de  FiorentL  die  i  Fiorentini  giucano  con 
Bidta  gente  a  piedi,  etc ;  Ma  i  Persiani,  piu 
nobihnente  giucano  a  cavallo.  The  chicane  of 
languedoc  is  played  as  in  Persia,  with  a  wooden 
hill  and  a  duS  headed  like  a  mallet  or  hammer. — 
Oui^9  Travels^  L  p.  346.    See  Ohoughan. 

GHK/HA  KOTTA.  In  a  battle  fought  here 
i.i>.  1772  by  the  Bzxtiah,  the  forces  of  the  Bhutan 
nja  were  defeated. 

CHI-CHAT,  a  Buddhist  sage  of  GhiniL  whose 
wrhhiaB  hare  been  very  influential. — Dr,  Edkins, 
GHlTcHIA,  also  Pudma  and  Purpinja.    Hind. 
Junipema  onmrnunisi 
CmCHIRIA.    B.andH.    Achyranthea  ai^rara. 
CHI-GHOU  and  Ghi  Hsien  are  district  ma^^is- 
lates  in  the  province  of  Kwang-Tung  in  Ghma. 
See  Kwang-Tfnng-GhL 
GHIG^A.    Hon).    Butea  frondosa. 
CHIGHBI.    HiKD.    Plectranthus  rugosus. 
CHJGHBXJ.  — ?    The  Himalayan  nettle. 
OHIGHUNDA.  Hind.  Trichosanthes  angnina. 
CHICKAN,  also  Ghickan-dozL    Hind.    Plain 
embroidery.    That  in  use  for  European  families  is 
nnaUT  called  work  or  Ghikkan  work.    It  is  a 
latlge  branch  of  muslin  work  of  India.    Flowers 
aie  worked  in  silk,  muslin,  or  cotton,  on  a  cotton 
gmiuid. 

CHICKABA*    Hihd.    Tetraceros  quadrioomis. 
See  BoridflB. 

GHIGE-PEA,  Gicer  arietinum. 
CHIGKBASSIA  TABULARIS,  Ad.Jus8. 
Swiatoniib  diiokriBMi,  itog6.  ti.  879. 

GtaatimaUd,  .  .  Salim. 
Hulang-hik-gaa,  .  BiNQH. 
Aglav  maram,  ,  .  Tam . 
Cnittagong  ohettu, .  Til. 

diatafcttip     ,«        »    „ 
90oumr»    ....       ,»      Biftdagari  Temba,     •    „ 

ThiB  large  tree  occurs  in  the  mountainous 
>imtrieB  to  the  east  of  Bengal,  in  Ghittagong,  also 
i  Counbatore,  Gerlon,  is  rather  common  in  the 
mtlisiiii  jungles  of  the  Bombay  Plreeidenoy,  but 
ioch,  loB  so  in  the  northeni,  where,  in  commcm 
Hli  oaae  or  two  other  light  red-coloured  woods, 


Pwlb*  of .     .     .  BOMBAT. 

naamMf  Zhnmk,  .  BtTBM. 
>iil  msra,  Dal  maza,  Oah. 
iMtard  cedar,  .  .  Emo. 
;  wood,  .       „ 
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it  current^  passes  under  the  general  name  of  cedar 
or  bastard  cedar,  and  all  are  eztensiyely  employed 
in  cabinetmaking.  This  has  quite  a  cedar-like 
smell.  In  Madras  it  is  extensively  used  in  cabinets 
under  the  denomination  of  Ghittagong 
wood,l)einff  imjjorted  from  that  province,  though 
it  is  abunoant  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
Peninsula.  It  is  dose-grained,  light-coloured,  and 
delicatdy  yeined ;  makes  beautiful  and  light  furni- 
ture, but  is  apt  to  warp  during  the  season  of  hot 
land  winds.  Its  wood  could  easily  be  creoeoted. 
It  furnishes  one  of  the  deodars  of  Malabar.  The 
Ghickrassia  tabularis  enters  the  market  as  one  of 
the  cedars,  bastard  cedars,  deodars,  and  Ghitta- 

>ng  wood.    This  is  the  true  Ghittagong  wood, 
'he  bark  is  powerf uL— Afr.  Rohde ;  Roxb.  iL  379 ; 
Beddome. 

GHIOKWEED,  Gerastium  Indicum,  W.  and  A, 

GHIGORY.  Ku-tu,  Ghin.  Gichorium  inlnrbus, 
G.  endivia.  The  root  in  Europe  is  largely  employed 
to  adulterate  coffee. 

GHIGUDA.    Gan.    Phaaeolus  max. 

GHI-FU,  Ghi-le-chow,  aod  the  Ghi-1-tung-chi 
aro  the  prefects  of  the  province  of  Kwang-Tung. 

GHIQARA  YANTKiE.  Eabn.  A  form  of  land 
tenuro  in  Mysore,  by  shares,  in  which  the  whole 
village  lands  wero  parcelled  out  in  lots  ctf  equal 
value. — W, 

GHIGHEH.  PuSHT.  On  the  occurrence  of  a 
robbeiy  or  act  of  violence  in  an  Afghan  village, 
all  the  able-bodied  men  torn  out  in  pursuit,  l&s 
is  called  the  ohigheh. 

GHIGRI.    Gan.    Antilope  oervioapra,  PaUas. 

GHIHA,a  haul  bridge  in  use  in  Jummoo. — Drew, 

GHIHAI  or  Ghihara.  Hind.  A  cremation 
place  whero  Hindu  dead  bodies  are  burned,  from 
Chaee,  ashes. 

GHIHE.    Hind.    A  division  of  the  Gujar  tribe. 

GHIHI.    Bhot.    Arctomys  bobac 
i(GHIH.KIAU.    Ghin.    Lao. 

GHIH-LING,  a  fabulous  beast  of  the  Ghinese, 
unicorn  with  mane  and  deft  hoofs,  said  to  appear 
once  in  ten  thousand  yeara  The  last  time  was  at 
the  birth  of  Gonfudus,  known  to  curiosity-hunters 
as,  and  commonly  spdt,  kyling. — Frerey  Antipodes. 

GHIHNA.  Sansk.  An  emblem  of  the  Jaina 
thirthankaras ;  a  cognisance. 

GHIH'RA  Hind.  The  countenance;  a  deecrip- 
tive  rolL    Ghihra-nayesi,  taking  a  deecriptiye  roll. 

GHIJ.  Hind.  Wastage  aUowance  in  gold- 
smith's work,  Ddili. 

GHUAERI.    Hind.    PodophyUnm  emodi. 

GHIJLA.    Hind.    Fraxinus  xanthoxyUoides. 

GHIE.  Hind.,  Tam.  A  screen  made  of  rattans, 
suspended  in  India  outude  of  rerandahs,  over 
doom  or  windows,  to  keep  off  the  glare  of  the  son's 
rays.  The  chik  is  often  made  of  strips  of  split 
bamboo,  lUso  oi  grass,  or  of  the  khus-khus  grass, 
the  Anatherium  muricatom ;  the  Arondo  donax, 
the  Saoohanun  sara,  and  S.  spontaneum  are  also 
largely  used  for  the  ohiks  of  houses. 

GHIKALDAH  hill,  in  lat.  2^  24'  N.,  and 
long.  77^  22'  E.,  near  to  and  somewhat  higher 
than  the  fort  of  Gawiljghur.  Ghikaldah,  devated 
8777  feet,  is  on  the  Yindhya,  or,  as  some  eall  it, 
the  Gawilghur  ramze  of  hills,  and  about  15  miles 
from  Ellichpur.  The  plateau  of  Ghikaldah  is  not 
aboye  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  about  a 
mile  in  length* 

GHIKAN.    Hind.    Euonymus  fimbriate. 

GHIKARA.      Hind.     AntUope  quadricomis, 
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CHIKATI  MRAKU. 


CHILDREN. 


Blain ;  A.  Arabica,  Hemprich ;  A.  Bub-quadri- 
oomutuB,  Elliot. 

CHIKATI  MRAKU  or  Tamalamu.  Tel.  Xan- 
thochymas  pictoriuB? — R, 

CHIKAYA  or  Sikaya.  Tel.  Acacia  conciniia, 
D.C;  A.  rngata,  Buck,  The  tender  acid  leaves 
are  eaten  in  curries ;  and  the  skin  of  the  ripe 
legume  is  used  like  soap  to  cleanse  the  hair. 

CHIKBALLAPUR,  a  town  in  Mysore.  The 
MoraBu  Wakkala,  a  tribe  of  hereditary  cultivators, 
during  the  14th  century  founded  dynasties  of 
polygars  throughout  Mysore.  In  1761,  Hyder 
Ali  conquered  this  place,  and  sent  the  last  of  the 
Gauda  a  prisoner  to  Coimbatore. — /mp.  Gaz, 

CHIK-CHAK,  Ptyadactylus  gecko,  a  lizaid  of 
Labnan.  It  is  very  domestic,  l£ke  the  chaplak  of 
India.     It  is  said  to  be  luminous  on  occasions. 

CHIKI.    Hind.    GoufFeia  holosteoides. 

CHIKILINTA  GADDI.  Tel.  Panicum  ver- 
ticOlatam,  X.,  R,  i.  801.  The  rapid  growth  of 
this  beautiful  grass  has  given  rise  to  the  common 
saying,  Chikilinta  aiswaryam,  lit.  grass,  like  riches, 
come  and  go. 

CH'IKkI.    Hind.    A  hand-mill,  a  quern. 

CHIKNA-KALR.  Hind.  A  kind  of  earth 
used  to  remedy  kab  or  reh  in  soil.  Chikni-Matti, 
clay,  fireclay. 

CHIKRI.  —  ?    Buzus  Nipalensis. 

CHIKSA.  Hind.  A  perfumed  powder  com- 
posed of  a  variety  of  odoriferous  substances, 
generally  mixed  up,  when  used,  with  sweet- 
scented  oil  (phoolail  ka  tel). — Herklols. 

CHIKU  VELAGA.  Tel.  Didiptera  parvi- 
bracteata,  Nees. 

CHIL,  also  Chir,  in  the  N.W.  Himalayas,  are 
the  generic  terms  for  the  genus  Finns;  and  P. 
ezcdsa  and  P.  longifolia  are  so  named. 

CHIL  or  Cheel.  Hind.  The  kites  of  India. 
Haliastur  Indus,  Bodd.,  is  the  Bahmany  Chil; 
Milvus  Govinda,  Sykes,  is  the  Chil  proper ;  Baza 
lophotes,  Cnv.,  is  the  crested  black  kite;  and 
Elanus  melanopterus,  Daud^  is  the  bla^-winged 
kite. 

CHILA.    Hind.    Casearia  tomentosa. 

CHILAGADA  DUMPA,  or  Genusu  gadda  and 
Mohanam.  Tel.  Batatas  edulis,  CL  About 
Vizagapatam,  Dioscorea  fascicolata,  jR.  iii.  801,  is 
cultivated  under  this  name.  It  seems  to  be  only 
a  variety  of  D.  aculeata. 

CHILAKA  DUDUGA.  Tel.  Guatteria  sub- 
erosa,  Don,;  Uvaria  sub.,  JR.;  also  Unona  dis- 
color, VahL — R. 

CHILAKA  TOTA  KURA.  Tel.  Amarantus 
fasciatns,  K  iii.  609. 

CHILAMBARAM  or  Chidambaram,  a  small  town 
of  15,619  inhabitants  in  the  South  Arcot  district  of 
the  Madras  Presidency.  It  is  famed  throughout 
Southern  India  for  its  Hindu  temples.  The  Sabban- 
aikan  Kovil  or  Kanak  Sabha  (golden  shrine)  is 
sacred  to  Siva  and  his  wife  ParvatL  It  covers  39 
acres  of  ground.  The  magnificent  principal  hall  has 
936  pillars.  It  is  mostly  of  granite,  with  many 
monoliths  40  feet  high ;  none  of  its  pillars  are 
less  than  26  feet  high.  In  the  centre  is  the  shrine 
of  Pairati,  a  beautiful  building  containing  a  golden 
canopv.  Opposite  it  stands  the  Miratha  Sabha, 
regarded  as  the  most  perfect  gem  of  art  in  S.  India. 
There  are  other  temples ;  also  the  Siva  Ganga,  or 
^^P^,fel2?^  («®^^®^  tank).— /flip.  Gaz, 

OHlLAMOHI.  Hind.  Aflatmeuawash-hand 
basm. 
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CHILAN.  FromChihia,HiND.,  togo.  A  way- 
bill of  tiie  post  office,  etc ;  a  list  of  contents;  a 
clearance;  written  Chillawn.  Chilaoni,  conoit 
coin. 

CHILAS.     This  country  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Indus  river,  on  the  south  by  the 
watershed  of  the  ridge  over  Looloosur  lake,  on  the 
east  by  the  watersh^i  of  the  same  ridge  as  above 
Looloosur  lake,  culminating  in  the  l^ty  peak  of 
Munga  Parbut;    the  Astor   boundary  marches 
with  Chilas  here  on  the  west  to  a  point  beyond 
the  village  of  Sazeen,  where  the  Indus  takes  a 
turn  to  the  south-west.      Chilas  affords  good 
pasturage,  but  lies  under  snow  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  tiie  year.     The  Sheen,  daimmg  an 
Arab  descent,  are  the  proprietary  and  governing 
class.    Crime  is  rare;  women  hare  more  liberty 
and  power  than  among  Mahomedan  tribes,  and 
breaches  of  chastity  are  punished  by  death.  They 
were  visited  in  1866  by  Dr.  Leitner,  at  the  request 
of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society.     T^eir  ha^bage 
seems  distinct  from  Pushtu,  Persian,  and  Hinon, 
and  is  not  understood  by  thdr  neighboun  tk 
Syud  race,  who  inhabit  Durreil  and  Tankeer  to 
the  west  of  Ghilgfait    Acoordinff  to  their  own 
traditions,   the  inhabitants  of   Chilas  were  con- 
quered about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and 
converted  to  the  Mahomedan  faith.    Up  to  about 
1840,  the  Kahgan  Syuds  received  quantities  of 
gold-dust  as  reli^^us  dues  from  the  vw^  of 
Chilas  ;  but  when  the  Syuds,  aided  by  the  ^khs, 
failed  in  an   attack  on  Chilas,  the  dues  were 
discontinued.    A  second  attack  by  the  Sikh  nation 
was  successful,  and  a  small  annual  tribute  of  3 
tolas  of  gold-dust  and  100  goats  is  paid  to  tiie 
Knflliniir  durbar. 

CHIL  BINJ.  Hind.  Stiychnos  potatorum, 
clearing  nut. 

CHILCHIL.    Hind.    Celosia  argentea. 

CHILDREN. 
AiOad,    ....    Abab.  i  Bateh-Katoh,  .    .  HiVD. 
Batche,  ....   Hind.  |  PuUi, Tax. 

Male  children  are  greatly  longed  for  b^  all  the 
races  inhabiting  the  south  and  east  of  Asia.  One 
prevailing  feeling  regarding  them  is  such  as  ii 
expressed  in  Psalm  cxxvii  4,  5:  *Ab  arrows  are 
in  the  hand  of  'a  mighty  man,  so  are  doldroi 
of  the  youth.  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  hit 
quiver  full  of  them :  they  shall  not  be  ashamed, 
but  they  shall  speak  with  the  enemies  in  the  gate.* 
Most  persons  will  hesitate  to  attack  a  large  united 
familv.  Among^  Hindus  and  Chinese,  with 
all  of  whom  spirit  -  worship  prevails,  sons  ut 
particularly  longed  for,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
them  duties  to  the  manes  of  their  parents.  The 
eastern  custom  of  nursing  a  child  from  the  hip  or 
side,  as  in  Isaiah  Ix.  4,  Ixvi.  12,  is  stili  oontmiied; 
and  a  child  bom  after  vows  is  still,  as  in 
Proverbs  xxzi.  2,  caUed  the  son  of  a  vow;  and 
many  Hindu  children  of  both  sexes,  but  principal^ 
girls,  are  devoted  to  the  gods.  As  m  Gene« 
XXV.  6,  the  children  of  Midiomedans,  boni  of  a 
wife  of  humbler  birth,  or  of  a  harm  woman,  ait 
not  deemed  equal  in  social  rank  to  the  childrBi  of 
a  high-bom  wife.  Infantidde  is  still  continned 
amongst  certain  Bajput  races,  but  the  causes  are 
not  for  fulfilment  of  any  vow,  or  from  any  reii* 
gious  duty,  but  pride  or  poverty  induces  them  to 
destroy  their  female  children,  and  many  Bajpil 
tribes  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  obtamnf 
wives.  The  British  Indian  Govenunent,  in  the  eai^ 
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part  of  the  19th  centary,  declared  the  throwing 
of  children  into  the  Ganges  to  be  criminal,  and  has 
made  oontinnons  efforts  to  prevent  the  destmction 
of  children.  The  Chinese  have  complete  power  over 
tiieir  offspring,  even  to  life,  bat  m  no  country  of 
the  Boath-east  of  Asia  is  the  sacrificing  of  children, 
on  religious  grounds,  continued;  iSough,  down 
to  comparativelj  recent  historic  times,  the  Phoeni- 
cians, Carthaginians,  Aramseans,  Syrians,  Baby- 
lonians, and  even  Israelites,  and  their  neighbours 
on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  sacrific^  their 
children  with  the  hoped-for  object  of  averting 
any  great  and  serious  miafortnne.  A  Phoenician 
legend  u  of  El,  the  strong,  offering  up  his  son 
Yedud  or  Yedid,  the  beloved, — El  being  the 
Kronos  (Bunsen,  iil  286).  Malek  Bel  was  the 
same  as  the  T^rian  Hercules,  or  Moloch  or  Bal- 
Moloch,  to  whom,  as  also  to  Hecate  and  Melekhet 
Artemis,  dogs  were  sacrificed.  In  Exodus  xiii. 
13,  xxxiT.  20,  the  animal's  neck  or  back- 
bone had  to  be  broken  unless  redeemed.  The 
principal  sacrifices  ofPered  to  Hercules  Usoo,  as 
weD  as  to  his  mythical  companion,  were  human 
bemgs,  who  in  Laodicea  of  Phoenicia  might  be 
noBomed  by  a  doe.  At  Carthage,  the  practice  of 
Bscrifidng  their  favourite  childrai,  and  those  of 
thehij^est  rank,^in  honour  of  Hercules,  continued 
down  to  their  latest  wars.  The  legend  of  the 
Grecian  Hercules  is  that  he  became  insane,  burned 
Us  own  children,  as  well  as  those  of  his  twin 
brother  Iphicles,  and  murdered  his  guest  Iphitus. — 
Bmgen^  It.  212,  218.  See  China ;  Harm  ;  Infanti- 
cide; Rajput 

CHI-LE-CHOU  and  Chi-le-tung-chi,  prefects 
in  the  Chinese  province  of  Kwang-Tung. 

CHILGHOZA.  Hind.; corruptly Galghoza.  The 
nuts  or  seeds  from  the  cones  of  the  ^ble  pine, 
Finos  Qeraidiana.  In  Hazara,  the  seeds  of  the 
Ghil,  P.  ezcelsa  and  P.  longifolia,  are  so  called. 

CHILIANWALAH.  A  drawn  battle  was  fought 
IwreOD  the  18th  January  1849,  between  the  British 
and  ihe  Sikhs,  where  14*2  per  cent  of  the  Britidi 
soldiery  fell  in  the  action.  It  lies  between  the 
Chenab  and  the  Jhelum  rivers. 

CHILI  PIKE,  Araucaria  imbricata.  The 
harsh,  rigid,  scale-like  and  persistent  foliage  of 
dark  green,  and  its  smgolar  mode  of  branching, 
render  this  tree  very  conspicuous.  The  seeds, 
bonie  in  large  rouna  cones,  are  eaten  in  Chili, 
whese  it  forms  widespread  forests  between  lat. 
37^  and  48'  S.  The  cones  are  about  the  size  of  a 
cfaild*8  head,  each  enclosing  between  200  and  800 
nuts ;  and  not  unfrequently  twenty  or  thirty  cones 
are  borne  on  a  single  tree,  so  that  eighteen  Arau- 
carias  are  reckoned  to  maintain  a  single  person 
for  a  whole  year.  The  nuts,  in  form  like  an 
almond,  but  twice  the  size,  are  eaten  by  the  Indians 
either  fresh,  boiled,  or  roasted,  the  latter  mode 
>f  cooking  giving  them  a  flavour  something  like 
i,  <^e0tDat    It  might  be  introduced  into  India. — 

CHILIVa.  Hind.  The  Indian  bleak  of  N.W. 
D<]ia,  a  lonely  litUe  fish,  seldom  reaching  more 
ban  two  or  three  ounces ;  he  is  active,  playful, 
nd  Tarenous ;  his  appearance  is  like  new  Eolver 
the  flctdes  being  used  in  making  false  pearls), 
ad  lie  ranks  among  the  most  delicate  at  table. 
ady  anfflers,  with  a  long,  graceful  wand,  whip  for 
l^n  ^tn  great  success  on  fine  clear  evemngs, 
gar  tlie  ooid  season,  with  tiny  midges  of  rainbow 
o^  begirt  with  gold  tinsel    Five  pounds*  weight 
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and  more  of  these  pearly  playthings  have  been 
the  reward  of  a  lady  party  on  one  evening,  caught 
without  much  exertion  from  a  boat,  and  under 
the  shade  of  contiguous  topes  and  groves,  along 
the  river  Rapti.  Besides  the  artificial  fly,  the 
chiliva  greedily  seizes  everything  from  a  mosquito 
to  a  butterfly ;  and  a  grub  or  flesh  maggot,  a  bit 
of  paste,  or  a  large  ^in  of  tough  rice,  are  equally 
good.  He  is  essentially  a  surface  fish,  active  and 
cleanly  in  his  predilections ;  of  a  delicate  consti- 
tution, he  soon  dies  after  handling,  especially  if 
he  has  been  hooked.  The  casting  net  is  tne  proper 
modwt  operandi  to  get  stock  fish  for  a  wat^,  and 
the  supply  should  be  kept  very  few  together,  or 
they  will  rapidly  die ;  earthen  pans  carried  on  a 
pole  across  a  man^s  shoulder  by  night  are  best. 
This  fish  is  very  prolific,  but  his  enemies  are 
abundant  in  proportion.  From  his  surface  habits, 
he  falls  an  eai^  prey  to  the  ducks,  fidi-hawks, 
kingfishers,  sniULes,  turtle,  etc.  To  feed  them  or 
cause  them  to  congregate,  bum  a  little  ghi  or 
fat  in  a  pot  over  the  fire,  and  when  it  be^s  to 
smoke,  empty  out  the  contents  on  the  pool  or 
lake,  and  the  chiliva  will  soon  be  seen  hunting 
this  new  food  on  the  surface.  Coarse  flour  slightly 
melted  and  thrown  in  will  aJso  attract  a  great 
number ;  the  casting  net  thrown  on  the  spot  will 
gather  quite  a  silveiy  load.  The  Indian  angler 
prizes  the  little  chiliva  beyond  all  his  con- 
freres, for  he  is  the  shining  bonne  bouche  which, 
when  properly  spun  on  a  first-class  rapid,  tempts 
the  maiestio  mahseer  of  discreet  50  to  120  Ids. 
from  all  his  propriety,  or  seduces  the  golden- 
eyed  bokhar  of  20  to  run  amok. 

CHILKA-DUDUGU.  Tel.  Guatteria  cera- 
soides.  Dun ;  Unona  discolor,  Vahl 

CHILEA  LAKE,  a  marine  higoon  in  the  Orissa 
and  Ganjam  districts  on  the  noi^- western  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  bounds  the  Northern  Circars 
on  the  north.  It  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a 
breach  of  the  sea  over  a  flat  sandy  shore,  whose 
elevation  is  something  above  the  level  of  the 
coxmtry  within.  Pulicat  lake  appears  to  have  had 
the  like  origin.  Each  of  them  communicates  with 
the  sea  by  a  ver^  narrow  but  de^  opening,  and 
are  shallow  witmn.  The  Chilka  lake,  ext^ding 
from  lat.  9**  28'  to  19^  56'  15"  N.,  is  about  44 
miles  in  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  in  most 
places  12  or  15  miles  wide.  It  is  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  Pun  district,  just  where  it  touches 
the  Presidency  of  Madras.  It  is  separated  from 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  a  long  sandy  ndee  of  a  few 
hundred  yards  in  br»Mlth,  against  which  the  force 
of  the  south-west  monsoon  expends  itself  in  vain. 
Its  area  varies  from  844  to  450  sq.  m.,  during 
the  dry  and  rainy  seasons  respectively.  It  is 
dotted  with  half -formed  islands,  and  hardly  any- 
where exceeds  six  feet  in  depth.  Here  and  there 
there  is  a  forest  of  reeds  and  high  grasses,  and  in 
some  places  the  lake  is  fringed  bv  picturesque 
and  wooded  hills.  It  is  annually  nrequented  oy 
numbers  of  waterfowl. — BenneWs  Memoir^  p.  242. 

CHILKI.  Hind.  A  rupee  of  Kashmir,  value 
ten  annas. 

CHILLA.    Hind.    Casearia  tomentosa. 

CHILLA  CHETTU  or  Indupu  Chettu.  Tel. 
Strychnos  potatorum,  Z. 

CHILLA  GADA,  also  Grasugada.  Tel.  Batatas 
edulis. 

CHILLAH,  the  fortieth  day  after  childbirth, 
on  which  a  Mahomedan  woman  performs   her 


CHILLA-JAIDAR. 


OHIMURUDU. 


pmifications.    It  is  the  forty  6am  of  Ley.  xii.  4. 

HcrhL 

GHILLA-JAIDAR,  a  kind  of  silk  of  Bokhaza. 

GHILLAMA  GOOR.  A  smaU  Tillage,  193 
miles  from  Madras.    Earth  salt  is  abondant. 

GHILLANEI.    Tel.    Inga  umbellata,  Willd. 

GHILLAR.  Hind.  The  husk,  skin,  or  lind  of 
fruit,  grain,  etc. 

GHILLAR.  Hind.  Small  money  or  chaoffe  * 
it  corresponds  also  to  the  English  word  *  upwards, 
as  a  hundred  rupees  and  upwards, — ^sao  rupai 
challar. 

GHILLHA.  Hind.  A  holy  place  where  a  fakir 
sits,  so  called  from  the  initiatoiy  Ghihla  (40)  days' 
abstinence.  It  is  also  known  as  a  fakir's  takia. — 
Elliot 

GHILUES. 
Oapiioimiy.    .    •    .  SNa. 


Oayenne  pepper, 
Kirch,  .  •  •  •  • 
Loxnbok,    •    .    • 


Hind. 
.   Jay. 


Lembok;  Ohabai,  Malay. 

LBulamera;LadAohi2ia,  „ 

Mollaga.    ....  Tam. 

Mirapa-kaialn,    .    .    Tel. 


Ghilli  is  the  Mexican  name  for  all  Yarieties  of 
capsicum,  ti^ough  they  are  natives  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  other  hot  climates.  G. 
annuum  is  the  species  commonly  noticed,  but  there 
are  numerous  Taiieties  which,  by  many,  are 
reckoned  species.  Thus  G.  frutescens  is  a  shrubby 
plant,  which  grows  to  a  large  and  more  bushy 
size;  G.  minimum  supplies  the  variety  called 
bird  pepper ;  G.  baccatum  has  a  globular  fruit, 
and  mrnishes  cherry  or  berry  capsicum.  They 
are  all  of  the  simplest  culture ;  but  culture  appears 
to  increase  the  size,  and  to  diminish  the  pimgency 
of  the  fruit  Their  acridity  is  owing  to  an  olea- 
ginous substance  called  capsicin.  When  the  fruit 
is  fresh,  it  has  a  penetrating  acrid  smell;  is 
extremely  pungent  to  the  taste,  and  produces  a 
most  painful  burning  in  the  mouth.  When  dried, 
they  form  a  large  article  of  local  and  foreign 
traffic,  and  form  the  basis  of  cayenne  pepper; 
but  in  vine^,  when  green  or  ripe,  they  are  an 
acceptable  pickle.  In  Ben^,  the  natives  make 
an  extract  from  chillies,  which  is  about  the  con- 
sistence and  colour  of  treacle.  In  all  Southern 
and  Eastern  Asia  both  rich  and  poor  daily  use 
them,  and  Uiey  form  the  principal  ingredient  in 
all  chatnis  and  curries;  ground  into  a  paste 
between  two  stones,  with  a  little  mustard,  oil, 
ginger,  and  salt,  they  form  the  only  seasoning 
which  the  millions  of  poor  in  those  countries  can 
obtain  to  eat  with  their  rice.  They  are  worth 
about  40s.  the  candy  of  600  lbs.  Gayenne  pepper 
is  used  in  medicine  chiefly  in  the  form  of  tinctiure, 
as  a  rubefacient  and  stimulant,  especially  in  cases 
of  ulcerated  sore-throat.  It  acts  on  the  stomach 
as  an  aromatic  condiment ;  and  when  preserved  in 
acetic  acid  it  forms  chilli  vinegar.  Ked  pepper 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  useful  vege- 
tables in  hygiene.  As  a  stimulant  and  auxiliary 
in  digestion,  it  has  been  considered  invaluable, 
especially  in  warm  countries.  Immense  quanti- 
ties of  the  capsicum  are  used  by  the  native  popu- 
lation 61  the  West  Indies,  Amca,  and  Mexico; 
the  consumption  there  as  a  condiment  being 
almost  universal,  and  periutps  equal  in  quantity 
to  salt.  The  Wort'  or  cayenne  pottage  may 
be  termed  the  national  dish  of  the  Abvssinians, 
as  that  or  its  basis  *  dillock '  is  invariably  eaten 
with  iheirl  ordinary  diet,  the  thin  crumpet-like 
bread  of  teff  or  wheat  flour.  Equal  parts  of  salt 
and  the  red  cayenne  pods  are   powdered  and 


mixed  together  with  a  little  pea  or  bean  meal  to 
make  a  paste.  This  is  called  dillock,  and  is  made 
in  quantities  at  a  time,  being  preserved  in  a  laige 
gourd  shell,  generally  suspended  from  the  roof. 
The  wort  is  merely  a  little  water  added  to  this 
paste,  which  is  then  boiled  over  the  fire,  inth  the 
addition  of  a  little  fat  meat  and  more  meal  to 
make  a  kind  of  porridge,  to  which  sometunee  is 
also  added  several  warm  seeds,  such  as  the  com- 
mon cress  or  black  mustard,  both  of  which  are 
indigenous  in  Abyssinia.  A  kind  called  the 
Tobago  red  pepper  is  said  to  possess  the  most 
pungent  properties,  of  any  of  the  species.  It 
yielda  a  small  red  pod,  less  than  an  in(»  in  length, 
and  longitudinal  in  shape,  which  ia  so  exceedingly 
hot,  tiiat  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  sufficient  to 
season  a  large  dish  of  any  food.  Owing  to  its 
oleaginous  character,  it  has  been  found  impoBsble 
to  preserve  it  1^  drying ;  but  by  pouring  Btrang 
boinng  vinegar  on  it^  a  sauce  or  decoction  can  he 
made,  which  possesses  in  a  conoentrated  form  all 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  vegetable.  A  single 
drop  of  this  sauce  will  flavour  a  whole  plate  of 
soup  or  other  food. — Johnston^ s  Abffssinia;  O'Su; 
Faulkner;  SimmondSj  p.  429.    See  Gapstcam. 

GHELLOUNEA,  a  singular  tree  of  Nepal  Its 
upper  coat  Is  en^ly  composed  of  innmaenhle 
needle-form  fibres,  partially  united  by  a  kmd  of 
gelatinous  sap.  The  wooa  makes  good  beams 
and  rafters,  and  is  held  in  such  eetimation  by  the 
natives,  that  no  house  is  considered  secure  in 
which  more  or  less  of  the  timber  has  not  been 
employed. — Smithes  Nepal 

GHILLUM.  Hno).  A  pipe  bowl,  a  hookah 
bowL 

GHILON.    Hind.    Fopulus  dliata. 

GHILRAI,  also  Khatrow,  Ficea  (Abies)  Web- 
biana,  P.  pindrow,  the  sUver  fir. 

GHILTA-RITA.    Tel.    Phoenix  farinifera. 

GHILUGHI.    Hind.    Iris  NipaleuBB. 

GHILU  NUTIYA.  Bsng.  Amarantos  poly- 
gonoides. 

GHIMA-PUNJI.  Malbal.  OochkBpermua 
gossypium. 

GHIMBABL  Hind.  Dactylocteninm  ^gypti- 
acum,  Eleusine  flageUif era. 

GHIMKANL    Hind.    Gathartocarpus  fistula. 

GHIMNANU,  of  Lahoul  and  the  Chenab,  Amyg- 
dalus  Persica,  the  peach. 

GHI  MOEE.  Ghin.  A  bacchanalian  gaiae 
played  at  Ghinese  parties. 

GHIMONAKTHUS  FRAGRAKa  Fortwie; 
the  Lah-mei  or  Hwang-mei-hwa  of  the  Ghinese. 
This  shrub  is  sometimes  grafted.  Thefiowen, 
mounted  on  brass  wire,  are  the  faTOUzite  winter 
ornament  of  Ghinese  women  of  all  classes.  The 
Ghinese  macerate  the  tree  in  water,  and  then 
polish  it  a  beautifully  black  brilliaDib  sm&ee. 
It  is  a  favourite  in  England,  wheve  it  Uooms  is 
the  open  air  at  Ghristnoas.  It  ia  quite  common 
in  Ghma.— Fortune'*  Tea  DistneU^  p.  79. 

GHIMPANZEE,  one  of  the  Simiads,  which 
approach  near  to  man.  The  tenn  has  bees 
applied  to  the  Simia  sat^^rus  of  lamuBos,  the 
oriental  orang,  but  it  is  now  generally  restricted 
to  a  West  AMcan  genua,  the  Troglodytes  niger 
of  Geoffrey,  the  Honio  trcttlodytea  of  Linnsua^ 
Engl  Cyc.  p.  1015.    See  Simiadn. 

GHIMU,a]soGhimvaka.  Hind,  ^yxingaemodit 
Morus  senata,  Podopnyllum  emodL  . 

GHIMUBUDU.    K.    Gadaba  Indica,  Im. 
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CHINA. 


CHINA. 


OEUNA.  Hbkd.  Paniomn  miliaoemn. 
OHINA,  the  empire  in  the  oentre  and  east  of 
eontinental  Asia,  known  to  Europe  br  this  name, 
k  oalled  bj  the  western  Montis,  Cathay ;  by  the 
Maneha  Tartars  it  is  oalled  Nikan  Koum ;  and  by 
the  Chinese  Tohoong-kou^,  the  last  term  meaning 
the  Centnd  Kingdom  (Duhalde,  Hist  of  China, 
p.  1),  also  Tchonng-kuo,  the  Empire  of  the  Centre. 
Acoording  to  M.  Hoc  (1.  pp.  849-350),  the  Chinese 
alio  name  it  Tchoong-hoa,  or  Flower  of  the  Centre ; 
alio  Tien-hia,  the  Beneath  the  Heayens,  or  the 
woridy  ae  the  Romans  called  their  dominions  Orbis. 
The  name  most  in  nse  is  Tchoung-kou^.  It  is 
aln^  howerer,  called  Tang-shan,  the  Hills  of 
Tug  (the  name  of  one  of  their  most  celebrated 
dytaasoes).  The  present  reigning  family  has  given 
it  the  name  d  Tat-sing-kouo,  the  Empire  of 
Great  Parity ;  and  in  government  proclamations, 
I  apedalhr  in  those  addressed  to  Bwbarians,  it  is 
'  often  called  Tien-chao,  the  Celestial  Empire.  Other 
figurative  appellations  are  Tchonng-thang  and 
Tlea-chao,  Heaven^  Empire.  The  natives  call  them- 
aehos  Chnng-kuo  -  teih  -  jin,  men  of  the  middle 
kin^^om;  a&o  Han-jin  and  Tang-iin,  men  of  Han 
or  of  Tang  (from  the  dynasties  of  those  names). 
China  is  snpposed  to  be  the  country  mentioned 
IB  the  land  of  Sinim  in  Isaiah  zlix.  12.  Chinese 
anials  extend  back  for  three  or  four  thousand 
yeao.  Fo-hi  is  the  first  named  sovereign  of  the 
CfaineBe,  but  the  date  of  his  reign  is  not  ascer- 
tmwd.  Yu  the  Great  is  the  first  monarch  of 
whose  realiw  there  is  no  historic  doubt.  Their 
Bandms-book  contains  the  record  of  the  ancient 
taqperial  dynasties  from  B.G.  1991  to  a.d.  264:— 

liLHia,  the  first  emperor  Yu  b^ginmng  B.O.  1991, 
reigned  4S2  jeaau. 

Si  SlMtog,  began  B.o.  1509,  Uwted  609  yean ;  28  reigns 
ill  15  gmnvticoM. 

3d.  nhea, began B.a  1060, lasted 479 jean.  Thel2th 
emperor  Yen  Yang  began  to  reign  B.a  781'  His 
dxth  Tear  was  B.O.  776.  Oonfadus  lived  under 
this  ^rnasty,  and  he  recorded  the  observations 
of  ihe  solar  eclipses  from  B.O.  481  upwards  to 
790. 

4th.  Tdn,  began  B.a  255,  and  Uurted  to  207,  49  years. 

5iL  Han,  bepui  B.a  206,  and  lasted  to  A.D.  264,  a  total 
of  469  years. 

Bat  systematic  Chinese  history  hardly  goes 
back  so  fiff  as  the  reign  of  Yu,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  dominion  of  the  kings  or  prmces 
of  Shen-fli  in  S.  China,  as  far  as  the  great  river. 
He  cBverted  the  course  of  the  Yellow  River  to 
lertiliae  the  lands  between  the  two  rivers. 

Prior  to  Chi-hoang  of  the  Tsin  dynastv,  about 

S56  yeais  B.a,  the  country  had  been  subdivided 

into  munerous  principalities  and  commonwealths, 

Imt  thai  warrior  emneror  brought  them  aU  under 

gdbjeetion.    He  built  the  Great  Wall  to  keep  off 

the  Ttaiun.  Seres,  which  HcNrace  and  the  anciente 

Hied,  seems  to  have  been  strictly  applicable  to 

some  nation  in  the  west  of  China^  and  many 

aoihora   have   sonmsed   that   the   term    China 

(Cheena)  was  given  to  the  country  when  the 

Tun  c^nasty  carried   their  arms   to  the  west. 

Chin*  (Cheena)  was  early  given  by  the  people  of 

the  N.W.  of  India  to  the  nation  which  Europe 

DOW  calls  China. 

The  Tsin  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  lin-pang 
>f  the  Han  province,  who  was  the  first  of  the  Han 
Ijnaaty.  With  the  destruction  of  the  Tsin 
ijniTT^j  great  injury  resulted  to  the  Chinese 
liinala;  bat  most  ol  the  Han  princes  were  muni 


fioent  ^trons  of  literature.  During  the  rei^  of 
Ming-ti,  the  15th  of  the  Han  dynitfty,  oonsider- 
able  intercourse  was  carried  on  between  the  princes 
of  India  and  China;  but  it  was  particularhr  during 
the  dynasties  of  Sam,  Learn,  and  Tarn,  from  the 
fourth  to  the  seventh  centuries  A.D.,  that  princes 
from  Bengal  and  Malabar  northwards  to  the  ranjab 
sent  embassies  to  the  Chinese  monarchs.  Nearer 
our  own  times,  the  Ming  and  Tsing  dynasties  have 
ruled  from  aj>.  1868  to  the  dose  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, viz.: 


Kwo-Huiu,  or 


Ming  Dyuasty^ — 

Hong-woo, 

Kien-wan,     . 

Tung-lo,   .    . 

Hung-h,    .    . 

Sinen-te,  .    * 

Ching-tung,  . 

King-tai,  .    . 

Ohing-hwa,    . 

Hnng-chi, .     . 

Ohing-ti,  .    . 

Kla-tsing,.    . 

Lung-king,    . 

Wan-le,     .    . 

Tai-chang,     . 

Tien-ke,    .     . 

Tsnng-uiing,  • 
Tsing  Dynasty— 

Shun-chi, .     . 

Kang-he,  .    . 

Tnng-ching,  . 

Eeen-lnng,    . 

Kia-king,  .     . 

Taoo-kwang, . 

Heen-fang,    . 

Tong-che, .     . 

Kwang-BU,     . 


Ktaa-Htaa,  or 
Tutiiplc  Title. 


Tai-tsoo,  .  . 
Kien-wan-te, 
Tai-tsong,  . 
Jin-tsung,  . 
Sinen-tsong, . 
Ting-tsong,  . 
Kmg-ti,  .  . 
Hien-tsung,  . 
Hiao-tsong,  . 
Wu-tsnng,  . 
She-tsung,  . 
Muh-tsong,  . 
Shin-tsong,  . 
Kwang-tsnng, 
He-tsuig,.  . 
Hwirtsong,  « 

Ghanghwang-te, 
Jin-hwang-tc,  . 
Hien-hwang-te, . 
Shon-hwang-te,. 
Jni-hwang-te,  . 
Zhim-song-jan,  • 
Wan-ziin^-<mien, 
Mu-zung-i,    .    . 


Began 

Beign, 

reiga,A.D. 

years. 

ia68 

30 

1S98 

6 

1403 

22 

1426 

1 

1426 

10 

1436 

21 

1467 

8 

1466 

23 

1488 

18 

1606 

16 

1622 

46 

1567 

6 

1673 

47 

1620 

1 

1621 

7 

1628 

16 

1644 

17 

1661 

61 

1722 

14 

1786 

60 

1796 

26 

1821 

29 

1851 

10 

1862 

13 

1876 

Ori^n  and  Early  History,  —  All  the  ancient 
traditions  of  the  CMnese  refer  to  their  migrations 
from  the  west.  Chevalier  Bunsen  (Report,  Brit. 
Assoc,  1847)  says  that,  acoording  to  Chinese 
traditions,  Tibet  is  the  land  of  their  earliest  recol- 
lections. But  the  first  settlers  of  this  race  in 
China  were  probably  emigrants  from  the  lands 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian.  An  early  rela- 
tionship existed  between  Chinese  and  Mesopo- 
tamian  culture,  among  the  most  striking  proofs 
ci  which  are  the  facts  that '  the  pimitive  Chmese^ 
like  the  Babylonians,  recognised  five  planets 
befiddes  the  sun  and  moon,  and,  with  one  excep- 
tion, knew  them  by  the  same  names;'  and  'a 
comparison  between  the  andent  names  of  the 
months  given  in  the  Urh  ya,  the  oldest  Chinese 
dictionary,  with  the  Accadian  equivalents,  shows, 
in  some  instances,  an  exact  identity.*  A  number 
of  ethnological  and  linguistic  facts  point  to  the 
Chinese  having  left  a  home  in  the  south  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  where  they  had  been  brought  under 
the  influence  of  Accadian  culture.  From  this  rest- 
ing-place they  moved  eastward  about  the  twenty- 
fifth  centunr  B.a,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
invasion  of  Snsiana  by  some  possibly  Turanian 
tribe,  and  finally  struck  the  northern  bend  of  the 
Yellow  River,  tne  course  of  which  they  followed 
until  they  reached  the  fertile  plains  of  Shen-si.  The 
Chinese  immigrants  found  the  country  in  posses- 
sion of  a  number  of  Talc  tribes,  such  as  the  Kwei, 
Lung,  Fung,  and  Li,  all  of  whom  possessed  a 
certain  amount  of  culture.  With  these  tribes  they 
contended  for  dominion,  and  by  force  of  a  supe- 
rior civilisation  gained  the  mastery  over  theuL 
The  relations  thus  established  produced  effects 
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which  have  left  their  mark  on  the  histoiy  of  the 
nation  through  all  time.  In  the  language  at  the 
present  day,  as  well  as  in  the  traditions  and  cus- 
toms now  existing,  are  reflected  traces  of  this 
intermingting  of  races  more  than  four  thousand 
years  ago.  The  admixture  of  Taic  blood  was  also 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  Chinese;  and  they 
owe  much  of  their  endurance  as  a  nation,  and  of 
their  superiority  in  mental  and  bodily  physique, 
to  the  constant  introduction  of  new  blood  into 
the  national  life.  They  have  a  tradition  of  a 
deluge,  B.C.  2857,  in  the  reign  of  Taou.  The  first 
settlement  of  the  immigrant  Chinese  was  in  the 
northern  portion  of  Chih-le;  and  Chinese  legend- 
ary history  tells  us  that  Taou,  who  reigned  4200 
years  ago,  had  his  capital  at  the  city  of  Tsin- 
chow,  situated  about  100  miles  only  to  the  south 
of  tiie  present  capital,  Pekin.  From  this  the 
people  spread  gradually  westward  and  southward, 
coloniziDg  Uxe  newer  regions,  and  displacing  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants. 

Extent  of  China. — ^The  territorial  distinctions 
of  China  proper  and  the  Chinese  Empire  have 
existed  from  the  earliest  periods  of  Chinese  history. 
China  proper  has  meant,  at  all  periods,  that 
portion  of  the  east  of  the  Asiatic  continent  which 
has  been  possessed  and  permanently  occupied  by 
the  Chinese  people.  The  Chinese  Empire  has 
meant,  besides  Cmna  proper,  those  large  portions 
of  the  whole  Acdatic  continent  occupied  by  Tartar 
nomades  or  other  non-Chinese  peoples,  but  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  unaer  the  sway  of 
the  Empire  of  China,  and  more  or  less  directly 
ruled  hr  Chinese  officers  and  armies.  China 
proper  has  at  all  periods  been  characterized  by 
CUnese  dyilisation ;  that  is  to  say,  its  population 
generally,  besides  being  physically  of  the  same 
race,  has  always  been  governed  in  its  domestic, 
its  social,  and  (with  the  exception  of  some  yery 
short  periods)  its  political  life,  by  the  principles 
and  rules  laid  down  in  the  Chinese  old  sacred 
books.  The  non-Chinese  peoples  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  have,  on  the  other  hand,  at  all  periods 
either  been  destitute  of  anything  that  could  be 
called  civilisation,  or  have  been  slightly  tinged 
with  Chinese  civilisation,  or  have  been  marked  by 
some  different  civilisation,  as  for  instance  at 
present,  in  the  inhabitants  of  Turkestan  by  a 
Mahomedan  civilisation,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Tibet  by  one  strictly  Buddhistic.  At  present 
China  proper  and  the  Chinese  Empire  are  supposed 
to  be  8,010,400  square  miles  in  extent,  and  may 
be  noticed  under  three  territoral  divisions : 

China  proper,  as  the  empire  existed  under  the 
Minff  dynasty,  which  ruled  in  China  from  a.d.  1868 
imtilthe  Manchu  conquest  in  a.d.  1644. 

Manchu,  or,  as  known  in  Europe,  Manchuria, 
the  country  of  the  reigning  dynastjr. 

Colonies  of  China^  in  Mongolia,  Soungarra, 
Eastern  Turkestan,  Tibet,  and  the  countries  of  the 
several  tribes  bordering  on  Kan-su  and  Sze- 
chuen. 

China  proper  is  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most 
compact  coimtry  in  any  ^irt  of  the  globe,  extend- 
ing m  length  from  about  hit.  ID''  to  about  42°  N., 
and  in  breadth  (taking  one  extremity,  where  it 
•borders  upon  the  peninsula  of  the  Uorea)  from 
about  long.  125^  (taking  the  other  extremity, 
where  the  Great  Wall  extends  to  the  west)  to 
about  long.  Sd''  E.,  being  28""  in  lat  and  89''  in 
long.    The  area  given  by  Sir  George  Staunton  is 
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1,292,000  miles.  A  recent  estimate  is  1,584,968 
Eng^h  square  miles ;  and  in  1844  its  revenue, 
191,808,189  taels  =  £68,984,718. 

It  is  separated  on  the  north  by  the  Great  Wall 
from  the  desert  lands  of  the  Mongol  tribee,  and 
from  the  scarcely  less  dreary  Manchu  country,  on 
the  east  is  the  Gulf  of  Pe-che-li,  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  and  the  Formosa  channel ;  on  the  west 
barbarous  tribes ;  and  S.W.  are  the  kingdoms  of 
Tonquin,  Cochin -China,  Burma,  and  Laos. 

In  the  course  of  ages  the  Chinese  Empire  has 
varied  greatly  in  extent.     It  has  been  more  than 
once  larger  than  it  is  even  now.    It  was  so,  for 
example,  about  2000  years  ago,  under  the  fifth 
emperor  of  the  Han  dynasty,  when  it  embraced 
the  greater  portion  of  inhabited  Asia  east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  inclusive  of  Siam,  Pegu,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Bengal      In  the   intervals  between 
these  great  extensions,  it  has  shrunk  up  to  the  siie 
of  Cluna  proper,  and  even  this  latter  has  been 
occasionally  subdivided  for  considerable  periods 
under  two  or  more  ruling  families  or  dynasttes, 
each  acknowledging  no  superior.    But  the  Chinese 
people  has  continued  the  same,  even  when  under 
several  rulers,  and  has  been  steadily  increasing  its 
territorial  possessions.    They  have  annexed  all  the 
parts  neighbouring  on  China  proper  from  Manchu 
and  Mongol  races.    The  dynasty  now  is  Mongol, 
and  the  army  Manchu,  and  furnishes  Manchu 
soldiers  in  Mongolia  and  Tibet. 

Government — ^The  idea  of  the  family  is  the 
grand  principle  that  serves  as  the  basis  of  society 
in  Chma.  Filial  piety,  the  constant  subject  of 
dissertation  to  moralists  and  philosophers,  and 
continually  recommended  in  the  prodamatioiis  of 
emperors  and  the  speeches  of  mandarins,  has 
become,  in  the  views  of  the  Chinese,  the  funda- 
mental root  of  all  other  virtues.  All  means  are 
made  use  of  to  exalt  this  sentiment,  so  as  to  make 
of  it  an  absolute  passion.  It  assumes  all  forms, 
mingles  in  all  actions,  and  serves  as  the  moral 
pivot  of  public  life.  Every  crime,  every  attempt 
agunst  the  authority,  property,  or  hfe  of  in- 
dividuals, is  treated  as  filial  disobedience ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  acts  of  virtue,  devotion, 
compassion  toward  the  unfortunate,  commercial 
probity,  or  even  valour  in  battle,  are  referred  to 
filial  piety.  To  be  a  good  or  a  bad  citizen,  is  to  be 
a  good  or  bad  son.  This  grand  principle  dominates 
and  penetrates  more  or  less  deeply  lul  the  atiats 
of  society.  The  emperor,  as  the  ncnd  of  the  fsmi^ 
system  on  which  Chinese  political  life  is  based,  ii 
responsible  only  to  the  gods.  In  civil  cases  the 
last  appeal  is  to  the  emperor,  and  the  registeis  of 
capital  offenders  are  submitted  to  him.  The  namei 
of  the  officials  who  merit  promotion  or  disgrace  are 
likewise  submitted  to  him.  He  is  called  Hoang-te, 
August  Sovereign,  or  Hoang-choti,  August  Eleva- 
tion ;  but  his  name  par  excellence  is  "nen-dia,  or 
Tien-tsse,  Son  of  Heaven. 

The  empress  of  China,  on  the  other  hand,  ii 
the  representative  of  mother  earth.  She  is  sop- 
posed  to  be  ignorant  of  politics,  and  oecsqiitf 
herself  in  feeding  silkworms,  winding  silk  at  the 
cocoon  festival,  and  inspecting  the  nlk  staffs 
woven  by  the  women  of  the  imperial  household. 

China  has  18  political  divisions,— Shang-tung. 
Pe-che-li,  Shan-m,  Shen-si,  in  the  north ;  Evnuig- 
tung  and  Kwang>si  in  the  south ;  Che-kiaif. 
Foh-kien,  and  Kiang-sn,  in  the  east;  Ean-sa, 
Sze-chuen,  and  Yun-nan,  in  the  west ;  and  Kaof- 
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hiii,  Kiang-d,  Hoo-nan,  Hu-peh,  Ho-nan,  and 
Kwei-chu,  as  midland  proyinces. 

Executive  Civil  Government, — ^Tbe  entire  admini- 
atratioa  is  under  the  direction  of  two  councik, 
attached  to  the  person  of  the  emperor,  the  Nei-ko 
and  Kion-ke-tchou.  The  first  is  charged  with 
the  preparation  of  plans,  and  the  despatch  of 
current  busineBS.  Its  duty  is,  according  to  the 
official  book,  'to  put  in  order,  and  to  make 
manifest  the  thoughts  and  designs  of  the  imperial 
will,  and  to  regulate  the  forms  of  administrative 
decreeei'  It  may  be  regarded  in  some  measure  as 
the  secretariat  of  the  empire.  The  second  council, 
named  Kiun  -  ke  -  tchou,  deliberates  witii  the 
emperor  conceming  political  affairs.  In  the 
Nd-ko,  or  Interior  Council  Chamber,  are  four  chief 
counciUorB,  two  of  them  Tartars  and  two  Chinese, 
who  bear  the  titles  of  Choung-thang  and  Ko-laou. 
The  Tartar  minister  presides. 

IaO'Poo  is  the  general  appellation  for  the  six 
dvil  and  criminal  tribunals  of  China.  The  first  of 
,  these,  properly  termed  Loo-Poo,  has  four  depart- 
ments for  the  administration  of  the  provinces ; 
the  second,  named  Hoo-Poo,  takes  charge  of  the 
imperial  revenues ;  the  third  board  is  named  Lee- 
poo  ;  Ping-poo- war  is  the  foarth ;  King-Poo,  the 
criminal  department ;  Knng-Poo,  or  public  works, 
being  the  mth  and  sixth. 

T&  proTinoes  of  the  country  are  each  under  a 
governor,  or,  where  two  provinces  are  united,  a 
goveraor-generaL  Every  province  is  divided 
into  a  certain  number  of  districts,  called  *  Fu,* 
'Tmg,'  *Chow,*  *Heen.'  A  *Fu'  is  a  large 
porticm  or  department  of  a  province  under  the 
general  control  of  a  civil  officer,  immediately 
sabordinate  to  the  head  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. A  'Ting,*  a  smaller  division  than,  and 
aometimea  a  portion  of,  a  Fu ;  when  separate,  it  is 
governed  as  a  Fu,  and  called  a  '  Chuh-le.*  A 
'  Chow '  is  similar  to  a  Ting,  as  also  a  Heen,  but 
each  is  a  smaller  division.  Each  Fa,  Ting,  Chow, 
or  Heen  has  one  or  more  towns  or  walled  cities 
under  its  guidance,  one  of  which  takes  its  name 
and  rank  as  '  Kwang-Chow-Fu '  and  *  Shang-Hae- 
Heen,'  which  latter,  idthough  of  that  subordinate 
rank,  ia  the  largest  maritime  city  in  the  empire, 
and  the  greatest  resort  of  the  native  ships  or  junks. 
Bat  with  all  these,  there  has,  besides,  always  re- 
mained a  powerful  and  vivacious  spark  that  the 
l^urtar  government  has  never  been  able  to  extir- 
pate; and  secret  societies  have  been  formed  all 
over  the  empire,  the  members  of  which  have  seen 
with  impatience  the  Manchu  domination,  and 
cherish  tbe  idea  of  overthrowing  it,  to  obtain  a 
natJonal  government. 

Titles^ — ^Also,  there  are  five  orders  of  nobility, 
the  koong,  heow,  peak,  tae,  and  nan,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  duke,  marquis,  eari,  baron,  and 
baronet  of  Britain.  Each  of  these  has  classes. 
The  Kee-Too-Wve  is  a  lower  grade,  and  the  Wan- 
Xee-Wye  a  still  lower.  Other  grades  of  rank  are 
arrang^  as  Chune  or  Tsung-deputy.  Hereditary 
titles  only  exist  for  the  imperial  family  and  for 
Cbie  descendants  of  Confucius,  who  are  still  very 
muDerooB  in  the  province  of  Shang-tung.  Of  the 
twelve  otden  of  the  Imperial  nobility  of  China, 
Unnw'n  is  the  first,  kioi-wang  the  second,  beileh 
bhix^y  beitaeh  fourth,  chin  kwoh  kune  fifth,  f-kwoh 
tons  siztii.  To  the  hereditary  titles  which  the 
relAtaona  of  the  emperor  enjoy,  there  are  attached 
oertain  prarogativea,  as  well  as  a  very  modest  allow- 


ance, the  right  of  wearing  a  red  or  yeUow  girdle, 
of  putting  a  plmne  of  peacock*s  feathers  in  their 
caps,  and  of  having  six,  eight,  or  twelve  bearers 
to  their  palanquins.  They  cannot,  more  than  any 
other  citiasen,  pretend  to  any  public  office,  without 
having  previously  taken  their  literary  degree  at 
Pekin  and  Moukden,  the  capital  of  Manchuria. 
Many  of  these  nobles  are  to  be  seen  living  in  idle- 
ness and  penury  on  their  small  pensions,  and 
having  no  other  proof  to  show  of  their  illustrious 
origin  than  the  red  or  yellow  girdle.  A  private 
tribunal,  however,  is  charged  to  govern  them  and 
superintend  their  conduct 

The  first  civil  and  military  mandarins  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  administration  or 
in  war,  receive  the  titles  of  koung,  heow,  paak  or 
phy,  tze,  and  nan.  All  the  officers,  civil  and 
military,  of  the  Chinese  Empire  are  divided  into 
nine  orders,  khiou-ping,  distinguished  one  from 
the  other  by  certain  buttons,  or  rather  balls,  of 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  esg,  which  are  worn  above 
the  official  cap.  This  oustinctive  ball  is  of  plain 
red  coral  for  the  first  order,  of  carved  coral  for 
the  second,  of  a  translucent  deep  blue  stone  for 
the  third,  of  pale  blue  for  the  fourth,  crystal  for 
the  fifth,  of  some  opaque  white  stone  for  the  sixth, 
and  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  of  gilt  and 
wrought  copper.  Every  order  is  subdivided  into 
two  classes,  the  one  active  and  official,  the  other 
supernumerary ;  but  this  makes  no  difference  in 
the  balls.  AU  the  official  personages  comprised 
in  these  nine  orders  are  designated  by  the  generic 
term  of  kouang-fou.  The  term  mandarin  was 
invented  by  the  first  Europeans  who  visited  the 
country,  and  is  probably  derived  from  the  Portu- 
guese word  ^  mandar,'  to  command.  The  people 
are  all  partial  to  honours,  and  ornamental  arches 
are  raised  to  men  and  women  who  distinguish 
themselves. 

The  punishments  for  crimes  are  very  severe, 
many  are  brutal.  They  transport  and  flo^  for 
petty  larceny,  use  torture  to  extort  confessions ; 
use  cages,  the  cangue,  and  fetters;  chain  the 
criminal  to  heavy  stones  and  to  iron  bars ;  leave 
the  food  supply  to  chance ;  cut  off  the  ear,  or  cut 
the  person  to  pieces  at  8,  24,  S6, 72,  and  120  cuts ; 
decapitate  and  strangle.  The  prisons  of  China 
may  be  considered  as  unequalled  upon  earth,  so 
far  as  everything  that  is  most  subominable  is 
concenuKl. 

Races, — The  great  races  in  the  empire  are  three, 
the  Chinese,  the  Mongol,  and  the  Manchu.  These 
nations  differ  very  considerably  in  their  physical 
characters,  although  much  mixture  has  taken 
place.  The  northern  or  predominant  nation 
appears  to  have  a  fundamental  tendency  to  an 
Iranian  modification  of  the  Turanian  l^pe;  and 
the  same  tendency  is  observable  amongst  the 
Coreans  and  the  higher  dasses  of  the  Japanese, 
as  amongst  some  of  the  American,  Tangusian,  and 
AttiAnflaiftn  peoples.  In  the  south  of  China,  the 
fundamental  tendencjr  is  to  an  extreme  flatness  of 
features,  the  nose  bemg  often  more  insignificant 
and  shapeless  than  in  any  other  race,  dthough 
the  finer  type  also  occurs.  In  the  eastern 
maritime  province,  the  northern  type  is  much 
more  common.  The  dominant  or  northern 
Chinese  race  is  much  less  Mongolian  than  the  S. 
Chinese,  the  Malay,  and  most  of  the  intermediate 
ultra-Indian  races.  They  are  doeely  allied  to  the 
Japanese  and  Americans,  and,  indeed,  are  evi- 
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dently  the  flame  race,  faovever  much  their  language 
differs.  The  pedomiiiating  colour  of  the  skin  of 
the  Chinese  is  yellow;  but  yeUow,  brown,  and 
sometimes  a  maroon  tint  occur.  The  face  is  broad 
and  flat,  cheek-bones  projecting,  irides  black,  eyes 
oblique,  beard  scanty,  stature  above  that  of  the 
Malay  and  Tibetan,  below  that  of  the  European. 
The  Chinese  head,  when  viewed  from  the  front,  has 
a  strongly-marked  physical  relation  not  only  to 
all  the  races  of  the  Mongolian  type,  but  in  a  much 
closer  or  more  special  manner  to  the  Tibetan 
tribes,  tiie  American  Indians,  and  some  of  the 
eastern  Asianesian  tribes,  in  all  which  one  of  the 
prevailing  Chinese  types  mav  be  traced.  Numerous 
examples  of  the  elongated  head,  obtusely  wedge- 
shaped  cranium,  and  arched  nose  of  America  and 
New  Zealand  may  be  seen  in  every  assemblage  of 
Chinese  in  Singapore.  The  occijpital  truncation 
remarked  in  Amenca  and  Polynesia  is  common  in 
South-Eastem  Asia.  It  is  very  strongly  marked 
in  the  Lau  race.  The  Tibetan  tribes  have  the  rise 
of  the  skuU  at  the  coronal  region,  but  the  other 
characteristics  are  wanting.  The  heads  of  the 
Amwican  men  of  Dr.  Prichard^s  Natural  History 
of  Man  resemble  those  of  the  Chinese.  The 
prominent  lateral  expansion  of  the  zygomn  is 
comparatively  rare  in  the  Chinese  as  in  the 
Americans.  The  Sumatra  Malays  have  much 
more  frequently  the  typical  Mongolian  head,  as 
have  also  the  allied  tribes  of  the  Irawadi  basin, 
with  whom  they  are  most  nearly  connected,  and 
whence  thev  have  undoubtedly  derived  their 
physical  stock. 

The  sea-coast  people  are  skilful  and  enterpris- 
ing, with  that  self-reliance  which  enables  nations 
to  emigrate ;  and  we  find  them  swarming  in  the 
Malay  ports,  in  Singapore,  Borneo,  and  the 
Philippmes ;  numbers  are  in  Australia,  the  West 
Indies,  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Western  America, 
particnlarly  California.  But,  except  in  Buddhist 
Burma,  they  are  not  settlers,  only  forming  tem- 
portury  connections,  sending  all  their  savings,  and 
looking  forward  to  return,  to  their  native  land. 
Next  to  tiie  Malay,  this  people  have  been  the  most 
formidable  pirates  of  the  eastern  seas.  Their  rapid 
and  wide  diffusion  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  events  of  modem  history,  and  is  likely 
to  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  future  con- 
dition of  man.  For  the  Chinese  do  not  migrate 
to  mingle  with  and  be  absorbed  among  other 
tribes  and  peoples :  they  preserve  their  own  lan- 
guage, their  one  nationabty,  their  own  costume 
and  religious  usajges,  their  own  traditions,  habits, 
and  social  organization.  Though  they  intermarry 
with  the  races  among  whom  they  dwell,  the  Chinese 
type  becomes  predominant,  and  the  children  are 
cJmost  invariably  educated  on  the  father's  model, 
the  influence  of  the  mother  seeming  almost 
annihilated.  And  though  the  Chinese  frequently 
acquire  large  fortunes,  great  influence,  and  some- 
times hiffh  rank  as  a  consequence  of  their  pro- 
sperity, Ae  ties  that  bmd  them  to  their  country 
seem  never  to  be  broken,  and  the  tides  of  popula- 
tion flow  Chinaward  with  every  south-western 
monsoon,  to  be  replaced  by  a  stronger  stream 
when  the  monsoon  of  the  north-east  sends  the 
junks  on  their  wonted  way  towards  the  south.  It 
IS  estimated  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam  there  are 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  CMnese  settlers : 
in  the  dty  of  Bangkok  alone  there  are  supposea 
to  be  two  hundred  thousand.    In  fact,  au  the 
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aetive  buiinefls  appears  to  be  in  their  hand&  Fnie 
out  of  ten  of  the  floating  baan  whioh oowicr 
miles  the  two  banks  of  l£e  Meinam,  are  oeenpied 
by  Chinamen ;  very  many  of  them  are  mairied  to 
Siamese  women,  for  a  Chinawoman  scaroety  efv 
leaves  her  ooont^.  But  the  children  are  invariably 
educated  to  the  Chinese  ^^ ;  the  tail  IB  eoltivated 
if  it  be  a  boy,  and  the  father  alone  seems  to  model 
the  child's  nature  and  education.  Tet  that  Btrang 
parental  affection  which  has  been  remarked  as 
one  of  the  characteristic  virtues  of  the  Ohineae, 
is  almost  invariably  exhibited.  Fathen  are  con- 
stantly playing  with  and  carrying  about  tbeir 
children,  enoouragmg  their  gambols,  and  teaching 
them  to  observe. 

Several  estimates  of  the  population  of  the 
country  have  been  attempted  smoe  the  latter  part 
of  the  16th  century.  Captain  Gill,  a  traTeDerin 
the  19th  century,  and  who,  in  18S3,  was  muderBd 
l^  an  Arab  shukh,  is.  of  opinion  that  they  have 
all  been  too  high.  Famines,  with  rebellions  of  tiie 
Tae-mng  and  of  the  Mahomedana  in  Kwei-ehow 
and  Yunnan,  are  supposed  to  have  reduced  Ihe 
nation  to  260  or  800  millions. 

1570  ?  807,407,000  in  the  T«ign  of  Klen  Itmg  YToDg. 
1743,  900,000,000  Gronier. 
1818,  860,000,000  Oenaai. 
1842,  414,686,994      „ 

According  to  Mr.  Enowlton,  the  census  of  18S9, 
as  given  by  M.  Saohaioff  of  the  Russian  embaaav 
in  Fekm,  made  a  population  of  415,000.000.  A 
census  was  found  in  Governor  Ydi\i  lamun  at 
Canton ;  and  the  Chinese  commisatoners  at  Tien- 
sing,  in  1859,  stated  the  population  at  400,000,000, 
which  is  a  fourth  of  the  human  race,  twice  the 
population  of  British  India  with  its  feudatoriea, 
and  seven  times  that  of  Russia.  China  proper  has 
280  to  the  square  mile,  while  that  of  Britam  and 
Ireland  has  only  260. 

Tribes, — ^The  various  types  of  race  on  the  moon- 
tain  frontier  of  China,  Burma,  and  Tibet,  posMa 
the  highest  interest  for  all  ethnographical  studenta 
Of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  China,  the  Kvei 
people,  remnants  are  to  be  found  to  this  day  ia 
Northern  Cambodia.  These  Kwei,  whom  M. 
Terrien  de  la  Couperie  conjectnres  to  have  ben 
an  Aryan  people,  possessed  a  literature  to  whkh 
the  term  Kwei  shoo  or  ^Kwd  Books'  probably 
refers. 

The  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  in  18iS 
was  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  Chinese,  but  mem- 
bers  of  the  Aino  ftunily  are  settled  there,  and  due 
north  of  Pekin  is  a  Mongol  tract  whioh  nearif 
segurates  the  true  Tungus  part  of  Manchuria. 

The  Hakka  inhabit  Loong-Moon,  Toong-Kooag, 
Tseng-shing,  and  other  districts.  They  eat  dog^* 
flesh. 

The  Tan  are  a  race  of  Chinese  boatmen  dwdliag 
in  their  boats  in  all  the  Chinese  rivers,  similar 
to  the  Yao  and  Man  tribes.  Their  physique  ii 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  houae  popunMos, 
who  designate  them  Suee  Ki,  or  waterfoi^ 

The  Ng-'Tsock  aie  a  tribe  in  China  nho 
undress  and  bathe  and  re-dothe  tlie  dead.  TttBf 
are  deemed  unclean,  and  are  not  permitted  ta 
worship  in  the  temples ;  their  sons  are  not  aSowei 
to  become  candidates  for  literary  degrees.  They 
resemble  the  pollinctores  ol  tito  aneient  RonaDa 

MiaU'tsi  is  a  term  applied  to  the  hiD  tribal  d 
China.  They  seem  to  be  in  small  elans ;  so  ta 
than  82  of  them  residing  in  the  small  proviaee  d 
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Kwd-ehn.  Some  ol  their  names  are  appeUatiTes, 
— ^Saog,  wild :  Hdi-eang,  black  wild ;  Heh-kioh, 
blaek  foot;  Yan-jin ;  and  others  are  the  Nang, 
the  Lo-Lo,  and  Yau  in  the  mountain  ranges  of 
S.W.  China.  The  Miau-tzi^  on  the  sonth  of  Sze- 
ehaen,  are  said  to  be  wild  monntaineers,  bnt 
mnch  connected  with  them  is  obscnre.  Friar 
Odoric  noticed  the  differences  between  the  races 
on  the  two  sdes  of  a  great  monntain.  Polo  also 
speaks  of  savage  cannibals  with  bine-painted  (t.e. 
tattooed)  faces  in  Foh-kien;  and  some  obserrations 
of  &  John  Davis  corroborate  this  (Polo,  178; 
Chinese  Supp.  p.  260Y  In  the  modem  Chinese 
census,  one  mass  of  the  popnlation  in  a  district  of 
tbe  province  of  Canton  appear  as  blacks  (Chin. 
Mod.  p.  167).  Indeed,  Semedo  (about  1632)  says 
there  was  still  an  independent  kingdom,  nresum- 
;  ablv  of  the  Miau-tai,  m  the  mountains  oividing 
F<m-kien,  Canton,  and  Kiang-si,  viz.  those  of 
whidi  Odoric  speaks  (ReL  Delia  China,  p.  19), 
certain  FHing  people  who  once  visited  tiie  court 
of  the  Chinese  emperor,  and  delighted  him  by 
their  danctni;  and  singing.  These  F'ung  people 
still  exist  in  South-Westem  China. 

Its  Army,  of  800,000  men  in  four  divisions,  is 
made  up  of  68,000  Manchu,  80,000  Monsol,  and 
625,000  Chinese.  The  bannermen  of  the  Mongols 
are  the  elite  of  the  dominant  Manchu.  llie 
Chinese  soldiery  are  in  two  bodies,  one  of  which, 
about  half  a  million  in  number,  is  designated 
Midlers  of  the  green  flag,  and  receive  pay  of  four 
alver  tael  (27s.  j  per  month ;  the  other  portion  are 
a  mifitia,  holding  lands  for  service,  and  drilled  for 
a  montii  once  a  year.  Since  the  year  1878,  they 
have  obtained  from  Europe,  swift,  heavily-armed 
gunboats.  Military  Feudatories  of  the  empire 
are  scattered  through  the  regions  known  to  the 
Chinese  geographer  as  Inner  and  Outer  Mongolia, 
Uhasntai,  and  Tsing  Hai  or  Koko-Nor ;  bnt  there 
are  also  the  troops  of  Tibet,  imder  the  resident 
minister  of  that  country.  The  tribes  acknowledg- 
ing the  sway  of  China  are  divided  into  Inner  and 
Ovfeer  Mongoliuis.  The  former  occupy  the  region 
to  which  £eir  name  refers  them ;  the  latter,  all 
the  other  tracts  and  districts  above  mentioned. 

Inner  Mongolia^  lying  between  the  desert  of 
Gobi  and  the  continuous  frontier  of  Manchuria 
and  China,  was  occupied,  in  1812,  by  24  tribes, 
differing  in  name,  irr^nlarly  rangea  under  49 
standaras,  and  divided,  in  uneven  proportions,  into 
6  cJbattcan  or  leagues. 

The  Outer  MongoUam  were, — 1st.  four  tribes  of 

KaUcas  of  different  names,  under  khans,  which, 

with  two  fragmentary  tribes  attached  to  them, 

fonned  four  leagues;  they  numbered  in  all  86 

Btamdards,  and  raided  in  the  territory  north  of 

the  desert  of  Gobi,  geographically  named  Outer 

Mongolia.  2d,  Eleven  tribes,  not  in  leagues,  under 

S4  standards,  scattered  to  the  west  of  the  Holan 

motintainsL  in  the  S.W.  of  Inner  Monffolia,  to  the 

south  of  tae  Altai,  and  to  the  north  <n  the  Teng- 

kiri  rsMes.  Sd,  Two  tribes  of  Mahomedans,  under 

2   stannutds,  at  Hami  and  Turfan,  within  the 

proTiiieial  boundaries  of  Eansub,  south  of  the 

jeloBlial  Mountains;  and  4th,  Five  tribes  under 

^  standards,  round   Eoko-Nor,  called   by  the 

3liiii«8e  Tsmg-Hai,  or  Azure  Sea.    Colonel  Gror- 

lon^  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  suppress- 

pig   the  Tae-pmg  rebellion,  recently  returned  to 

;:niiii»  to  advise  the  great  viceroy,  li-Hung-Chang, 

-^rarding  the  Chinese  forces.    The  occasion  was 
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the  retention  by  Russia  of  the  town  and  district  of 
Kuldja,  and  war  appeared  possible.  He  urged 
them  to  avoid  pitch^  battles,  to  cultivate  slur- 
mishing,  to  throw  up  earthworks,  to  harass  the 
enemy  by  irregular  warfare,  and  form  a  fleet  of 
small  and  cheap  ships. 

Religions  and  Philosophies, — ^The  Chinese  have 
acquired,  in  the  course  of  their  long  existence, 
more  than  one  di£Ferent  kind  of  philosophy ;  that 
is  to  say,  there  exist  in  China  seyeral  radically 
different  ways  of  viewing  the  nature  of  the  inani- 
mate world  and  of  man.  The  philosophic  imtems  of 
Lao-tsze,  of  Eung-tsze,  of  Choo-tsze,  of  Mang-tsze, 
and  of  Buddha,  take  the  place  of  religions,  but 
none  of  these  are  pure  pnilosophies ;  those  re- 
cognised by  the  state  being  Taoism,  Confucianism, 
B^dhism  with  its  form  Lamaism,  and  Mahomed- 
anism.    They  are  systems  of  morality. 

There  was  a  long  struggle  for  mastery  among 
the  adherents  of  these  three  systems, — a  struggle 
which  expressed  itself  in  mutual  proscriptions  and 
persecutions ;  butthe  Confucian  (Kung-tsze)  always 
succeeded  in  maintaining  for  itself  the  greatest 
ascendency,  except  during  some  comparatiyely 
short  period,  and  it  became  definitiTely  paramount 
fully  ten  centuries  a^.  From  that  time  to  this 
it  has  continued  donunant  in  the  country.  It  has 
been  the  philosophy  and  morality  of  all  the  great 
historians  of  Chma,  and  has  formed  the  bams  of 
her  peculiar  national  system  of  legidation  and 
administrative  procedure.  It  may  be  described 
as  the  assemblage  of  those  fundamental  beliefs 
which  are  entertained  by  all  cultiyated  Chinese  on 
the  phenomena  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature. 
The  literature  in  which  it  is  set  forth,  and  which 
it  has  moulded,  whether  notological,  psvchical, 
ethical,  legislative,  or  historical,  is  that  exclusiyely 
an  intimate  and  extensiye  acquaintance  with  which 
has  for  many  centuries  been  made  indispensable 
to  the  passing  of  the  public  service  examinations, 
which  are,  for  the  talent  and  ambition  of  China, 
far  more  than  the  hustings,  the  avenues  to  church 
preferment,  and  the  bar  all  combined,  are  for  the 
talent  and  ambition  of  Britain.  Hence  Confu- 
cianism is,  and  has  long  been  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  terms,  the  national,  orthodox  philosophy 
and  morality  of  the  Chinese  people.  Taoist  and 
Buddhist  temples  exist  all  over  Chma,  and  in  latter 
centuries  Mahomedan  mosques  have  been  erected 
in  many  of  its  cities;  but  the  dominant  Confu- 
cianism merely  endures  Taoism,  Buddhism,  and 
Mahomedanism  as  erroneous  and  superstitious 
systems  of  belief,  prevalent  among,  because  most 
suited  to,  people  of  uncultivated  or  weak  minds, 
whether  rich  or  poor ;  but  which  find  most  accept- 
ance among  the  poorer  and  therefore  unlearned 
and  unenlightened  classes.  They  have  no  influence 
on  the  national  polity.  The  people  are  in  nowise 
prohibited  from  worshipping  m  the  Buddhist  and 
Taoist  temples ;  in  other  words,  they  may  regulate 
their  purely  religous  life  by  the  tenets  of  these, 
or  indeed  of  any  other  sect.  But  where  Taoism 
or  Buddhinn  would  leaye  the  region  of  religion, 
and,  in  the  form  of  philosophy  or  morality,  extend 
their  direct  influence  into  the  domain  of  the  social 
science  and  art,  there  Confucianism  peremptorily 
and  effectually  prohibits  their  action.  Not  only 
are  the  national  legislation  and  administration 
formed  exclusiyely  on  Confucian  principles,  it  is 
by  them  also  that  the  more  important  acts  of  the 
private  life  of  the  Chinese  are  regulated,  as  for 
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instance  marriages.  The  cause  of  the  prevalence 
of  Mahomedanism  in  China,  in  spite  of  discourage- 
ments, lies  in  the  fact  that  Confucianism  says 
little  or  nothing  of  a  supernatural  world  or  of  a 
future  existence.  Hence  it  leaves  ahnost  unsatis- 
fied those  ineradicable  cravings  of  human  nature, 
the  desire  to  revere  and  the  longing  for  immortal 
life.  Tliat  it  has,  notwithstanding  its  want  of 
these  holds  on  the  human  heart,  maintained  itself 
not  simply  in  existence,  but  as  the  ruling  system, 
is  a  fact  that  must,  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived, 
form  for  every  true  thinker  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
existence  of  great  and  vital  truths  in  its  theories, 
as  well  as  thorough  soundness  and  wholesomencss 
in  the  practical  rules  which  it  dictates.  By  Chinese 
philosophy  must  be  understood  Confucian  philo- 
sophy ;  and  by  Chinese  morality,  the  moral  prin- 
ciples rooted  in  that  philosophy. 

In  order  to  get  a  distinct  general  conception  of 
the  Chinese  philosophical  literature,  two  epochs 
must  be  specially  kept  in  mind.  The  first  began 
with  Conmcius  (Kung-tsze),  who  was  bom  B.C. 
551,  and  ended  with  Mencius  (Mang-tsze),  who 
died  about  B.c.  317.  The  second  began  with 
Chow-leen-ke  or  Choo-tsze,  who  commenced  his 
labours  about  a.d.  1034,  and  ended  with  Choo-ke 
or  Choo-tsze,  who  died  in  a.d.  1200.  The  first 
Isfited  for  seven  generations.  It  was  separated  by 
an  interval  of  thirteen  hundred  years  from  the 
second,  which  lasted  for  five  generations.  Both 
were  periods  of  revival  of  ancient  learning  and  of 
further  development.  Both  embraced  several 
celebrated  philosophers  besides  those  mentioned, 
but  in  each  case  it  was  the  originator  and  closer 
of  the  epoch  who  became  most  celebrated.  The 
writers  of  the  second  epoch  are  often  mentioned 
as  the  philosophers  of  the  Lunff  dynasty ;  which 
latter  was  established  in  a.d.  960,  about  70  years 
before  Choo-tsze^s  labours  began,  and  continued 
in  possession  of  the  sovereignty  till  a.d.  1271, 
about  70  years  after  Choo-tsze^s  labours  closed. 
Confucius,  thoi^h  his  name  in  the  west  became 
identified  with  Chinese  learning,  was  by  no  means 
its  originator.  Authentic,  though  not  full  records, 
embodying  ethical  and  political  doctrines,  extended 
back  to  B.G.  2357,  or  to  about  eighteen  hundred 
years  before  Confucius ;  while  the  Chinese  philo- 
sophy originated  with  Fuh-he,who  lived,  according 
to  tradition,  some  twentv-three  generations  before 
the  exact  chronological  era,  which  latter  took 
place  B.C.  2637  with  the  institution  of  the  national 
cycle  of  sixty  years.  Allowing  thirty  years  to  a 
generation,  thu  would  place  Fuh-he  about  B.C. 
3327.  It  was  he  who  substituted  writing  for  the 
knotted  strings  that  had  previously  form<Kl  the 
only  means  of  record ;  and  it  was  he  who  first 
established  marriages  and  separate  families.  To 
him  are  also  ascribed  some  civilisation  labours  of 
leaser  but  still  great  importance, — the  division  of 
the  day  into  twelve  She-shin,  or  watches,  of  two 
hours  each.  Fuh-he  is  therefore  the  founder  of 
Chinese  civilisation  generally.  But  he  is  perhaps 
best  known  as  the  originator  of  the  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  in  particular  as  the  author  of  the 
^  Eight  Diagrams.'  He  constructed  these  after 
a  careful  and  extensive  survev  of  nature  and 
its  varied  phenomena,  as  exhibited  in  the  de- 
partments which  we  call  astronomy,  meteorology, 
physical  geographv,  and  natural  histoiy  and 
after  reflemon  on  his  own  nature,  physical  and 
mental,  and  on  the  nature  of  men  genendly,  as 


manifested  in  the  events  of  the  social  life  uound 
him.    The  Eight  Diagrams  consist  alternately  of 
whole  and  broken  lines.    They  have  never  beesi 
read,  but  they  have  not  the  less  been  made  the 
basis  of  an  ancient  system  of  philosophy  and 
divination.    Fuh-he's  diagrams,  as  re-arranged, 
together  with  the  short  explications  of  the  liist 
monarch  of  the  Chow  dynasty  and  his  son,  form  the 
basis  or  text  of  the  first  of  the  Chinese  Sacred 
Books,  the  Yih-king.     After  an  interval  of  six 
centuries,   Confucius  edited  the  Yih-king,  and 
appended  those  annotations  which  have  given  the 
work  its  subsequent  value.     What  philosophical 
views  may  have  been  attached  to  the  Yih-king 
of  Wan-wang  and  Chou-kung  by  the  contem- 
poraries of  Confucius,  we  know  not.    That  wo^, 
together  with  the  other  three  works  edited  or 
compiled  by  Confucius,  viz.  the  Shu-kiag  books 
and    the  Le-ke,    constitute    the   whole  of  the 
ancient  literature  of  China  which  has  come  down 
to  posterity,  and  who  have  it  only,  as  it  was 
explained,    arranged    or   modified    in  paanng 
through  his  han<£.    It  is  well  known  that  he 
expressly  repudiated  portions  of  it,  as  containing 
doctrines  adverse  to  the  views  which  he  hdd  and 
strove  to  diffuse.    The  names  only  of  some  cele- 
brated ancient  books,  one  dating  from  the  times 
of  Fuh-he  himself,  have  been  preserved.    It  is 
these  circumstances  which  constitute  the  labours 
of  Confucius  the  commencement  of  a  distinct 
literary    epoch.      Apart    from    tlie  labouis  of 
Confucius  nimself,  the  permanent  literary  results 
of  this,  the  first  of  the  two  great  epochs  to  which 
attention  has  been  directed,  are  contained  in  the 
collection  of  works  called  the  Four  Books,  oom- 

Eosed  by  different  members  of  the  school  which 
e  founded.  The  last  contains  a  record  of  the 
ethical  and  political  teachings  of  Mencius  (Mang- 
tsze),  who  died  about  b.c.  317,  and  closed  the  first 
epoch. 

Choo-tsze  was  the  originator  of  tiie  second 
epoch  of  philosophical  development.  To  him  is 
ascribed  the  merit  of  having  revived  that  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  greatest  trutiis,  which  had  been 
lost  to  the  world  for  the  thirteen  centuries  that 
had  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Mencius;  and  he 
regained  that  knowledge  by  the  independent 
efforts  of  his  own  mind,  unaided  by  any  master. 
Ozdy  two  of  his  works  have  been  preserved,  the 
Tea-heih-too-shwo  and  the  Tung-sbat  He  died 
in  A.D.  1200 ;  and  in  a.d.  1241  an  imperial  re- 
script ordered  his  tablet,  with  those  of  four  d 
his  immediate  predecessors  whose  works  he  bad 
annotated,  to  be  placed  in  the  temple  of  C<bi- 
fucius,  which  is  to  oe  found  in  every  district  dtj 
l^hroughout  the  empire.  From  that  time  his  viewi 
of  philosophy,  moraliiy,  and  politics  have  been 
supreme  in  China.  His  commentaries  on  the 
Yih-king  and  the  Four  Books  are  learnt  bv  heart 
by  millions  of  Chinese,  with  the  text  of  theaft 
works.  The  public  service  examinations  cannot 
be  passed  unless  this  be  done. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  though  the  authon 
of  the  first  and  second  epochs,  Confucius  hime^ 
included,  professed  to  teach  only  what  was  oofi* 
tained  in  pre-existing  sacred  books,  and  thoo^ 
they  possibly  themsdves  believed  that  they  & 
only  teach  what  was  virtoally  contained  in  sock 
pre-existing  books,  they  nevertheleBB  did,  in  eack 
case,  originate  some  entirely  new  views  an^ 
doctrines. 
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The  Yuen  dynasty,  which  succeeded  the  Songh 
in  A.D.  1271,  were  Mongols,  immediate  descend- 
ants of  Chengiz  Khan,  who  adopted  Chinese 
civilisation  only  in  a  very  slight  degree,  and  were 
ocMisequently  soon  expelled  again.  Choo- Yuen- 
Chang,  the  first  emperor  of  the  native  dynasty,  the 
Ming,  which  succeeded  them  in  a.d.  1368,  though 
a  promoter  of  literature,  was  himself  illiterate, 
iiaving  been  a  servant  in  a  monastery.  But  the 
third  sovereign  of  the  line,  who  began  to  reign 
A.D.  1403,  1^  a  splendid  library  formed,  and 
several  encyclopsodiac  works  compiled.  He  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  Sacred  Books,  which  is 
known  by  the  affix  to  their  title  of  ^  Tatreuen,'  in 
full  completeness. 

Religion. — ^Mahomedanism  was  introduced  by 
an  Arab,  Wos-KasBin,  said  to  have  been  Mahomed's 
maternal  unde ;  but  the  Mahomedans  are  neither 
zealous  in  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines,  nor 
over  strict  in  the  observances  of  their  religion. 
They  are  perpetually  rising  against  the  Govern- 
ment. In  1863  those  living  in  the  north  went 
into  open  revolt,  and  spread  a  ruin  and  devastation 
not  yet  (1882)  remedied. 

Christianity  penetrated  into  China  as  early  as 
the  5th  and  6th  centuries ;  in  the  13th  it  was 
very  flourishing,  and  there  existed  at  Pekin  an 
archbiflliop  wi&  four  suffragans.  The  general 
who  conquered  Southern  China  is  stated  to  have 
been  a  Nestorian  Christian,  and  to  have  built  a 
church  at  Nankin  for  those  of  his  own  faith. 
Marco  Polo,  a  Christian,  was  in  high  favour. 
We  learn  from  tiie  Mahomedan  travelers,  who 
visited  China  as  early  as  a.d.  850,  that  when 
Canton  was  taken  and  sacked  in  A.D.  877  by  a 
rebel  army,  as  many  as  120,000  Mahomedans, 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Parsees  perished  in  the  sack 

Sinsep'a  Tibet,  Tartary,  and  Mongolia,  p.  10). 
Chmese  have  also  books  of  Christian  doctrine, 
composed  by  ancient  missionaries,  and  which, 
even  in  a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  are  much 
esteemed  in  the  empire.     The  Chinese  designate 
the  Christian  religion  as  the  religion  of  the  Lord 
of  heaven  (Hue,  i.  xv.  p.  68).   A  French  missionary, 
who  had  been  very  much  in  the  interior  of  China, 
stated  the  total  number  of  native  Christians  at 
500,000.    M.  Hue's  estimate  is  800,000,  scattered 
over  all  China  proper   in    small    communities. 
They  differ  from  their  own  countrymen  in  many 
of  those  social  and  domestic  customs  and  in  all 
those  mental  peculiarities  which  constitute  the 
special  nationality  of  the  Chinaman.  Dr.  Knowlton 
has  stated  that  if  the  present  ratio  of  conversions 
goes  on  as  it  has  for  some  years  back,  ^  by  the 
year  1900  the  native  Christians  in  China  will 
number  over  two  millions  T  (Hue,  Chinese  Empire, 
L  p.  16).    A  popular  uprising  began  in  1848.    It 
oniginated  in  1830  in  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Roberts, 
an  American  missionary,  and  those  of  an  earnest 
Chinese  disciple.     It  became  blended  with  the 
natioiial  struggle  of  the  Tae-ping,  or  the  votaries 
of  '  the  dirine  kingdom  of  eternal  peace.'    Accord- 
ing to  the  writings  of  Hung,  once  a  schoolmaster, 
bat     afterwards    the    *  Heavenly   Prince'    and 
acknowledged  head,  the  convert,  on  coming  to 
baptism,  pronounced  a  solemn  vow  to  take  the 
belief  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  for  his 
rule  of  life,  and  to  dedicate  this  ufe  to  God,  in 
love  to  the  brethren ;  while  visits  to  the  tombs  of 
ancestors  were  enjoined,  in   gratitude  for  the 
release  of  their  immortal  souls  from  this  trouble- 
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some  life,  and  to  renew  the  vow  of  life-long 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  God  and  the  brethren. 
The  Bible  was  the  word  of  God,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments the  moral  law,  and  opium-smoking  a 
sin  equal  to  adultery  (Bunsen,  God  in  Hist.  i. 
p.  272).  Chevalier  Bunsen  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Chinese  worship  of  the  dead  is  the  sole  connecting 
link  between  them  and  a  future  state.  In  their 
disbelief  of  immortality  and  of  God,  Quinet 
doubts  if  they  have,  in  tiie  past  6000  years,  lived 
a  single  day  (Bunsen,  God  m  Hist.  i.  pp.  265-7). 
But  &e  nation  believe  in  spirits  or  disembodied 
beings,  and  Chinese  officials  address  letters  to 
their  deities,  which  they  despateh  in  a  fire 
sacrifice.    Their  philosopmes  are  noticed  above. 

Throughout  Chma  some  vague  idea  is  entertained 
by  the  people  of  the  existence  of  one  great  being, 
whom  they  usually  designate  as  Shang-ti,  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  the  Supreme  Sovereign,  or  whom 
they  call  Tien,  Heaven ;  and  believe  that  he,  by 
a  fixed  destiny,  controls  all  affairs ;  and  as 
such,  Tien  is  taken  to  be  an  appellation  of  the 
godhead  of  men.  The  learned  among  the  Chinese 
speak  of  him,  as  he  is  represented  in  their  most 
ancient  classics,  as  having  no  form,  nor  sound, 
nor  savour,  nor  tangibility ;  and  to  their  minds 
he  appears  divested  of  all  distinct  personality. 
The  spiritual  ministers  of  heaven  they  call  Shin, 
expansive  spirits,  or  Shin-ming,  illustrious  spi- 
ritual beings.  They  divide  them  into  two  large 
classes,  of  which  one  is  the  Tien-shin,  or  heavenly. 
But  the  whole  number  of  these  spirits  are  depen- 
dent upon,  and  ruled  by,  Tien,  or  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  heaven.  They  rarely  build  any  temple 
for  the  worship  of  Shang-ti.  Still  the  people 
universally  pay  to  Heaven,  or  to  Heaven's  Lord,  a 
sort  of  homage  daily.  Every  Chinese  house  has  a 
lantern  suspended  outaide  the  street  door,  and 
directly  over  the  middle  of  the  doorway,  which 
they  call  Tien  kung-tang,  Heaven's  Lord's  lantern, 
or  simply  Tien-tang,  Heaven's  lantern.  These 
lanterns  are  all  lighted  up,  and  incense  is  burnt 
for  him  during  a  short  time  every  evening.  Also, 
one  day  in  every  year  they  profess  to  devote  to 
his  honour,  the  ninth  day  of  their  first  month, 
which  they  call  his  birthday!  Then  they  have 
plays  acted  to  please  him  ! 

They  have  an  idol.  Choo-tai-tsoo,  the  founder 
of  the  Ming  dynasty,  ordered  the  manufacture  of  a 
metallic  figure  of  a  man,  15  inches  high,  attired 
as  a  Taoist  priest.  This  is  carried  in  procession 
on  the  installation  of  every  Chinese  emperor. 
Three  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  placed  in  its 
mouth ;  and  in  the  hand  is  a  tablet  inscribed,  *  Fast 
for  three  days.' 

The  inferior  state  deities  are — 

Kwan-te,  a  distinguished  general,  the  protector 
of  the  peace,  who  is  now  theirgod  of  war. 

Lung  Wong,  or  the  Dragon  l^ng,  a  rain  god. 

Yuh  Wang-te,  or  the  Pearly  Emperor,  another 
rain  god. 

Mang-Chang,  worshipped  by  schoolboys  and 
collegians;  god  of  leammg. 

Shing  Wong^  tiie  protector  of  vralled  cities. 

Hung  Sing  Wong,  the  deity  presiding  over  the 
Southern  Ocean. 

Pih-te  or  Pak  Tai,  the  great  deity  of  the  north. 

Five  genii  preside  over  the  five  elemental  sub- 
stances, fire,  earth,  water,  metal,  and  wood. 

Tien  How,  queen  of  heaven. 

Koon  Yam,  the  goddess  of  mercy. 
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Kum  Fa^  the  tutelary  goddess  of  women  and 
children ;  the  Venus  genetrix  of  the  Chinese. 

Skay  Tseih,  god  of  the  land  and  of  the  grain. 

Fung  Fo  Shan,  the  wind  and  fire  gods. 

Too  Tee,  the  god  of  wealth. 

Wang  Teen  is  a  deity  to  whom  the  Shu-king 
and  She-king  ascribe  the  attributes  of  omnipo- 
tence, omniscience,  and  immutability. 

Poon  Koo  Wong^  with  the  Chinese,  the  first 
parent,  a  division  of  the  mundane  egg.  He 
breathed  on  gold  and  on  wood,  and  from  the 
vapour  produced  a  son  and  daughter,  YoDg-Yee 
and  Cha-Noee.  Poon  Koo  Wong  has  many 
temples,  and  his  image  is  carved  in  wood  or  clay. 

Their  chief  festival  occurs  on  their  new  year ; 
their  festival  of  Too-tee,  of  middle  heaven,  of 
Th'ehat-t^eic,  of  the  sun,  of  Wa-kwong,  the  god  of 
fire,  of  Ching-yaong,  the  emperor's  birthday. 

Shu  Yee  is  a  Chinese  festival  of  burnt-offerings 
to  the  souls  of  paupers. 

San  Lin  is  the  new  year  festival ;  it  is  their 
bacchanalia.  The  new  year  commences  with  the 
new  moon  nearest  to  15  of  Aquarius,  into  which 
sign  the  sun  passes  in  the  month  of  January. 
They  also  hold  as  festivals  the  Isfc  and  15th  day 
of  each  month.  These  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  Mominia,  or  feasts  observed  by  the  Hebrews. 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  ana 
seem  identical  with  the  Hindu  fortnightly  cere- 
monials. 

Tven  Nin,  or  Wa  Shun,  a  Chinese  festival  held 
on  the  28th  or  29th  of  the  12th  month,  in  which 
thanks  are  given  to  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  house. 

Tien  Chung  Ching  Sit  is  the  Chinese  feast  of 
the  middle  heaven. 

Th'shat'fsicy  a  Chinese  festival  held  during 
the  15  days'  observance  of  the  Shu  Yee,  burnt 
offerings  for  paupers.  It  is  held  on  the  7th  day  of 
the  7th  month,  in  honour  of  the  seven  stars  which 
the  Chinese  regard  as  goddesses,  one  of  whom 
visited  earth,  and  was  married  to,  and  lived  for  a 
time  with  a  cowherd. 

Literature, — The  greatest  counterpoise  of  the 
imperial  power  consists  of  the  literary  aristocracy, 
or  coiporation  of  men  of  letters,  an  ancient  insti- 
tution, which  has  been  established  on  a  solid 
basis,  and  the  origin  of  which  is  at  least  as  early 
as  the  11th  century  before  the  Chrislaan  era.  It 
mav  be  said  that  the  administration  receives  all  its 
real  and  direct  influence  from  this  sort  of  literary 
oligarchy.  The  emperor  can  only  choose  his  civil 
agents  from  among  the  lettered  class,  and  in  con- 
formity with  established  arrangements.  Every 
Chinese  may  present  himself  for  the  examination 
for  the  third  literary  degree,  and  those  who  obtain 
this  may  then  become  candidates  for  the  second, 
which  opens  the  way  to  official  employment.  To 
fill  the  higher  offices,  the  prize  must  be  obtained 
in  the  oonn>etition  for  the  first  degree.  The  cot- 
poration  of  lettered  men,  recruited  every  year  by 
the  method  of  examination,  constitutes  a  privi- 
leged class,  almost  the  only  nobility  recognised 
in  China ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  the  chief 
strengUi  and  nerve  of  the  empire.  The  famous 
imperial  academy  of  Han-Lin  is  composed  of 
literary  graduates.  It  furnishes  orators  for  the 
public  festivals,  and  literary  examiners  for  the 
province,  and  is  supposed  to  promote  the  cause 
of  learning  and  science  generally. 

Five  canonical  books  were  written  or  compiled 
by  Confucius, — 


1st.  Yih-king,  the  Book  of  Mystical  Oombina- 
tions,  a  mystical  form  of  writing  on  divination. 

2d.  Shu-king,  or  the  Book  of  History,  deBceads 
from  B.C.  2400  to  281.  It  is  in  the  character  of 
a  dialogue,  and  contains  much  of  a  didactic  oatare. 

3d.  The  She-king,  or  Book  of  Poetry,  a  col- 
lection of  poems,  songs,  and  odes  of  inappre- 
ciable antiquity,  to  which  Confucius  attached 
great  value  as  a  means  of  moulding  the  national 
character. 

4th.  The  Le-ke  or  Record  of  Bites,  a  national 
ceremonial ;  and  the  Chinese  consider  the  obeer- 
vance  of  its  ceremonies  and  usages  to  be  eesaitiil 
to  the  maintenance  of  social  order  and  ikt  pro- 
motion of  virtue. 

5th.  Ch'un-Ts'ew,  or  Spring  and  Autamn,  a 
history  of  his  time,  and  of  several  ragns  imme- 
diately preceding  it.  The  first  four  King  were 
compiled  and  edited  by  Confucius ;  the  last  ia 
an  original  work  by  the  sage ;  but  the  foQr& 
contains  much  from  later  han<k. 

The  Shu  are  three  books,  in  which  the  disciples 
of  Confucius  have  recorded  bis  conversatioDS 
about  poetry,  history,  and  the  rules  of  propriety; 
above  all,  about  what  concerned  the  growth  of 
social  virtue  in  the  individual  or  the  state. 

In  the  year  B.C.  218,  the  emperor  Chi-wang-ti 
burned  all  the  books  in  his  dominions,  excepting 
those  on  architecture  and  medicine.  The  sisth 
emperor  after  him,  King-ti,  commenced  the  re- 
storation of  all  books,  which  Wou-ti,  who  soc- 
ceeded  him  B.C.  140,  urged  on.  The  materials 
he  collected  were  put  together  by  Sse-ma-thEun, 
whose  work  was  named  the  Sse-ki,  or  Historical 
Memoirs.  This  is  composed  of  120  books,  and 
embraces  the  history  of  China  from  the  rdgn  of 
Hoang-ti,  B.a  2097,  to  that  of  Hiao-wou,  a.d. 
123,  which  has  been  the  model  of  all  succeeding 
writers.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts,  entitled  the 
Imperial  Chronicle,  Chronological  Tables,  the 
Eight  Branches  of  Science,  Genealogical  Histories, 
and  Biography. 

Sse-ma  Ching  is  the  next  historian,  also  called 
Siao  Sse-ma.  He  lived  towards  the  end  of  the 
6th  century.  His  book  is  called  San-hoang-pen- 
ki,  and  is  half  mythological. 

Sse-ma  Kouang  flourished  in  the  11th  eentmy. 
His  great  chronicle  is  the  Tseu-tdii-thoung-kiaD, 
or  Mirror  for  the  use  of  GovemorB,  and  conastB 
of  294  books  of  text,  80  of  tables,  and  30  dinerta- 
tions  and  discussions,  and  embraces  a  period  of 
1362  years.  He  had  several  turns  of  prosperi^ 
and  adversity  whilst  alive,  and  after  his  dam  hk 
tomb  was  thrown  down ;  but  in  a.d.  1267  his 
honours  were  restored,  and  his  name  inscribed  ia 
the  temple  of  Confucius. 

Jin  Kin,  or  Classes  of  Men,  is  a  Chinese  book  « 
great  authority.  In  it  the  sages  occupy  the  &st 
chapter,  and  in  this  Confucius  is  placed  high  aboTf 
all  others. 

Li  is  a  Chinese  word  of  very  extensive  meaniagi 
sometimes  rendered  reason,  courteqrf  prtmrie^i 
good  breeding.  The  sajring  is,  Li  and  Wa 
(learning)  make  up  the  whole  sum  of  hnmsB 
excellences. 

Four  other  classics,  known  as  the  Four  Boob, 
are  mostly  Confucian.  They  are  the  Ta-heo, « 
Great  Study,  the  Chung -yung,  or  Invariabb 
Mean,  the  Lun-yu,  at  Miscdlaneoos  Ccmveia- 
tions,  ethical  and  philosophical  works,  which  ^ 
allied  with  those  of  Maag-tsw. 
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Kang-he-tsze-tien  is  a  great  dieiionaiy,  and 

Pei-wan-Ttin-f  u,  or  Girdle  of  literature,  is  another. 

It  was  poblished  a.d.  1711,  in  110  thick  vohimes. 

The  Hae-kwo-tu-che,  a.d.  1840,  by  Ldn,  is  a 

historical  work. 

Their  most  celebrated  poets  are  Su-lang-po  of 
the  8th,  and  Le-tae-pih  of  the  14th  centuries. 

Ghoo-foo*tBze  lired  about  the  12th  century, 
till  lately  he  was  looked  upon  almost  as  a  second 
Confaoius.  He  has  left  a  Tery  enduring  impres- 
sion upon  the  literature  of  the  country. 

In  no  other  country  has  the  GrOTemment  ever 
made  so  ample  a  collection  of  popular  songs  as 
that  which  the  Chinese  authorities  compiled  in 
ancient  times,  in  order  that  the  character  of  the 
rale  exercised  in  different  principalities  might  be 
judged  by  the  tone  of  the  poetical  and  musical 
productions  of  their  subject — a  collection  from 
which  it  ii  believed  that  Confucius  compiled  his 
celebrated  She-King,  or  Book  of  Poetry.  Nowhere 
else  has  so  rast  a  work  erer  been  produced  as 
the  Encydopiedia,  in  6020  Tolumes,  which  was 
eompOed  at  the  command  of  the  enlightened 
emperor  K'ang-he,  and  which  contains  articles 
on  erery  known  subject,  and  extracts  from  all 
works  of  authori^  dating  from  the  12th  century 
B.a  The  copy  in  the  British  Museum  is  almost 
the  only  complete  copy  existing. 

The  Chinese  written  language  consists  of  picture 
words.     The  alphabet  is  a  hieroglyphic  system, 
each  word  haying  its  own  graphic  representative. 
Chinese  is  monosyllabic ;  no  word  is  allowed  more 
than  one  consonant  and  one  vowel.    Hence  the 
possible  number  of  words  is  extremely  small ;  but 
each  word  can  be  pronounced  with  various  accents 
and  uitonations,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  450, 
and  the  number  of  words  or  ideas  in  Chinese  is 
said  to  be  43,496.    The  vastness  of  this  amount 
will  be  appreciable,  by  mentioning  that  only  about 
5000  words  occur  in  the  Christian  Old  and  New 
Testaments.    A  student  of  average  memory  should 
be  able  in  five  years'  study  to  store  up  enough  to 
carry  him  through  any  ordinary  business  or  official 
doeamenta.      M.    Rmusat,    in   his    Orammaire 
Chinoise,  notices   three   styles  of   the  Chinese 
written  language,  which  he  calls  style  antique, 
style  ttttendre,  and  langue  des   magistrats,  or 
langue  mandrinique.    Mr.  Meadows  considers  (Des. 
Notes,  p.  18)  Remusat  not  quite  correct  in  these 
definitions.    Nevertheless  M.  Hue  also  says  that 
the  Chinese  in  their  written  language  have  three 
distinctions  of  style, — ^the  antique  or  sublime  style, 
the  lype  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
Kteraiy  monuments,  and  which  exhibits  very  rare 
grammatical  forms;  the  vulgar  style;  and  the 
academic  style,  which  partakes  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding, being  less  concise  than  the  antique,  and 
less  prolix  than  the  vulgar.    The  vulgar  style  is 
employed  for  light  productions,  theatrical  pieces, 
prtrate  letters,  and  proclamations  intended  to  be 
read  aloud.    The  spoken  language  Is  composed  of 
450  monosyllabic  intonations,  which,  by  the  very 
anbtle  variations  of  the  accents,  are  multiplied  to 
about  sixteen  hundred.    It  results  from  this,  that 
all    Chinese  words   are  necessarily  group^   in 
homophonous  series,  whence  a  great  number  of 
donb^  meanings  may  arise  either  in  reading  or 
speaking ;  but  their  diffloulty  is  avoided  by  coup- 
ling synonymous  or  antithetic  words.     In  this 
manner  the  ambiguities  disappear,  and  the  con- 
yetsation  is  no  longer  embarrassed.    The  language 
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called  Houan-hoa,  that  is  to  say,  common  universal 
lan|[uage,  Europeans  wrongfully  designate  man- 
dann  language,  as  if  it  were  exclusively  reserved 
for  the  mandarins  or  functionaries  of  government. 
The  Houan-hoa  is  the  language  spoken  by  all 
instructed  persons  throughout  the  eighteen  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  but  in  this  a  d^tinction  is 
made  between  the  language  of  the  north  and  tiiat 
of  the  south.  The  former  is  that  of  Pekin ;  it  is 
marked  by  a  more  frequent  and  sensible  use  of 
the  guttuntl  or  aspirate  accent.  It  is  spoken  in 
all  the  provincial  government  offices. 

The  Chinese  have  six  styles  or  modes  of  writing 
their  characters,  the  most  elegant  being  the  Kiai- 
shoo. 

The  Chuen-shoo  stvle  is  the  ancient  mode 
of  writing,  and  is  derived  immediately  from 
hieroglyphics,  and  is  either  a  caricature  or  a  stiff 
and  imperfectly  written  character. 

The  Le-shoo  is  used  by  official  attendants, 
and  is  written  with  greater  freedom  than  that 
employed  in  books. 

The  Hing-shoo  is  the  regular  rimning  hand 
used  when  quick  writing  is  needed. 

The  Tsaou-tsze  is  a  hasty  and  abbreviate  style, 
used  in  ordinary  transactions  and  correspondence. 

The  Sung-ti  is  the  regular  form  of  the  character 
used  in  printing. 

The  respect  which  the  Chinese  pay  to  their 
written  character  amounts  almost  to  worship. 
The  literati  employ  men  to  traverse  the  streets  of 
towns  and  villages  to  collect  waste-paper  from 
dwelling-houses  and  shops,  lest  fragments  bearing 
Chinese  characters  should  be  trodden  under  foot. 
Each  man  is  provided  with  two  baskets,  and  at 
his  call,  *Sow-8uee-chu!'  Spare  tiie  printed  paper! 
the  people  rush  to  the  aoor  and  empty  their 
waste-paper  baskets  into  his.  When  his  baskets 
are  full,  he  takes  them  to  the  temple  or  guild, 
provided  with  a  furnace  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
suming such  collections,  and  in  many  instances 
the  ashes  of  this  paper  are  put  into  earthenware 
vases,  and  flung  into  a  tidal  stream  to  be  borne 
out  to  sea. 

The  essays  of  candidates  for  the  various  degrees 
must  be  in  the  best  caligraphy,  and  the  Kiai-shoo 
style  is  that  adopted  by  them.  They  must  have 
at  least  360  characters  in  their  essays,  and  not 
more  than  720. 

Chinese  Cuirency,—Sycee  silver,  in  Chinese 
Wan  yin,  is  their  ouly  approach  to  a  silver 
currency.  In  it  the  government  taxes  and 
duties,  and  the  salaries  of  officers,  are  paid ;  and 
it  is  also  current  among  merchants  in  general. 
The  term  Sycee  is  derived  from  two  Chinese 
words,  Se-sze,  fine  floss  silk ;  which  expression  is 
synonymous  with  the  signification  of  the  term 
Wan.  This  silver  is  formed  into  ingots  (by  the 
Chinese  called  shoes),  and  by  the  natives  of  India, 
khuri,  or  hoofs,  which  are  stamped  with  the  mark 
of  the  office  that  issues  them,  and  the  date  of 
their  issue.  The  ingots  are  of  various  weights, 
but  most  commonly  of  ten  taels  each. 

Sycee  silver  is  divided  into  several  classes, 
according  to  its  fineness  and  freedom  from  alloy. 
The  only  coined  money  in  China  are  the  brass 

Eieces  with  a  hole  in  tiie  centre.  Silver  is  sold 
y  the  weight,  and  an  ounce  is  the  equivalent  of 
from  1700  to  1800  of  these  brass  coins,  which  are 
called  ^sapek'  by  Europeans.  They  have  some 
pieces  of  brass,  called  tsian,  and  in  Mongol  tchos. 
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of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  make  tchok 
and  tchek ;  they  are  of  less  value  than  a  sapec. 
A  kind  of  notes  are  in  circulation  among  private 
persons. 

Weights. — ^The  Chinese  have  communicated  their 
weights  to  all  the  adjacent  countries.  A  pikul  is 
equal  to  133^  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  and  4  lbs.  being 
equal  to  3  catties,  100  catty  make  a  pikul. 

10  cash         =  1  candarin.  1 16  tael      =  1  catty. 
10  candarin  =  1  mace.  100  catty  =  1  pilral. 

10  mace       =  1  tael.  | 


Calendar. — The  Han  dynasty  of  China  reformed 
the  calendar.  The  Chinese,  like  all  the  natives  of 
the  north-east  of  Asia,  reckon  their  time  by  cycles 
of  60  years,  and  give  a  different  name  to  each 
year  of  the  cycle.  The  Chinese  cycle  of  sixty 
years  is  called  Hwa-kea-tsze.  The  year  com- 
mences from  the  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  or  from  the  nearest  new  moon,  to  the 
fifteenth  degree  of  Aquarius.-  It  has  twelve 
lunar  months,  some  of  twenty -nine,  some  of 
thirty  days.  To  adjust  the  lunations  with  the 
course  of  the  sun,  they  insert,  when  necessary, 
an  intercalary  month.  Day  and  night  are  divided 
into  twelve  periods,  each  of  two  hours.  Their 
division  of  the  day  is  therefore  as  simple  as  the 
British,  and  not  much  unlike  it.  The  Chinese  begin 
the  day  an  hour  before  midnight,  and  divide  the 
twenty-four  hours  into  twelve  parts  of  two  hours 
each.  Instead  of  numbering  their  hours,  they 
give  a  different  name  to  each  period  of  two  hours. 


Tsze,  11  to  1  morning. 
Chow,  1  to  3  „ 
Yiu,  8  to  5  „ 
Maon,  5  to  7  „ 
Shin,  7  to  9  „ 
Sze,    9  to  11       „ 


Woo,  11  to  1  afternoon. 

We,     1  to  3 

Shin,  3  to  5 

Yew,  5  to  7 

Seo,     7  to  9 

Hae,  9  to  11 


The  word  Keaou  is  added  when  the  hour  of 
each  period  is  intended,  and  Ching  for  the  last. 
Thus  Keaou  tsze  is  eleven  at  night,  and  Ching 
tsze,  twelve  at  night;  Keaou  chow,  one  in  the 
mominc;  Ching  chow,  two;  etc.  etc.  The 
word  K^hih,  *  quarter,'  is  used  after  the  hour  with 
the  numerals  yih  (one),  urh  (two),  or  sau  (three), 
to  subdivide  the  hours  into  quarters,  which  is  the 
smallest  division  commonly  employed:  example, 
Ching  maou  yih  k'hih,  a  quarter  past  six ;  Keaou 
woo  urh  k'hih,  half -past  eleven. 

This  division  still  maintains  itself  in  legal  and 
official  language,  though  the  practical  value  of 
the  European  clocks  and  watches,  now  largely 
used  in  China,  is  gradually  substituting  for  it 
the  occidental  division  of  twice  twelve  hours. 

,  Industry  and  Art. — ^The  Chinese  are  a  laborious, 
diligent,  hearty-working  and  painstaking  race, 
skilful  in  economizing  materials,  and  poss^sed  of 
no  mean  share  of  inventive  power.  Foreign  nations 
have  borrowed  from  China  many  of  the  comforts 
and  omamenta  of  life.  The  very  names  of  such  aids 
to  existence  as  silk,  satin,  and  tea  are  in  most 
European  lands  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  fact, 
being  but  slight  modifications  of  the  Chinese 
wor<&  sze,  sze-tun,  and  td.  Their  knowledge  of 
the  magnet  is  supposed  to  have  led  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  compass.  Their  ordinary  ink, 
composed  of  lamp-blacx  and  glue,  is  sufficiently 
pure  to  be  used  in  the  arts.  Their  ordinary 
cotton-cleaning  machine,  for  freeing  the  cotton 
fibre  from  the  seeds,  has  not  yet  been  equalled  by 
all  the  mechanical  skill  of  Europe.  In  all  work- 
ing in  metals, — in  ordinary  blacksmith  work,  metal 


smelting,  alloys,  particularly  their  white  metal  of 
copper,    zinc,    iron,    silver,    and    nickel,   their 
sonorous  gongs  and  bells,  that  of  Pekin  being  14^ 
feet  to  13  feet,  and   their   ingenious  metallic 
mirrors,  some  with  engravings ;  their  manufactures 
of  poroeliun,  glass,  and  glazes ;  their  carving  and 
engraving  of  gems,  agates,  and  rock  crystal,  and 
on  ivory  and  wood,  have  for  centuries  been  famed, 
and  much  of  it  excites  the  admiration  of  Europe, 
as  also  does  their  varnish  worL    Their  laoquer- 
ware  is  beautiful,   though  perhaps  excelled  by 
that  of  Japan;  their  excellent  metallic  colours, 
red,  white,  green,  and  violet,  are  used  in  paint- 
ing their  china-ware.    Their  porcelain  long;  ex- 
celled that  of  all  other  countries.    The  gold  and 
silver  tinsel   cloths  of  Pekin  stand   deaerredly 
in  high  estimation;  and  their  gold  and  silver 
filagree   work    equals   any   ever   produced   by 
ancient  Venetian  masters;  and  their  chasing  in 
silver  and  enamelling  on  silver  is  unrivalled  (see 
Carving,  Lacquer- ware,  Colours,  Ceramic  Manu- 
facture, Enamelling,  Filagree  Work).    In  weav- 
ing  they  are  superior,  in  candle  -  making  not 
inferior,  but  in  painting  and  sculpture  they  do 
not  excel.    They  are   bold,  self-reliant,  skilfnl 
gardeners,  and  excellent  farmers,  and  date  tiieir 
skill  in  these  back  four  thousand  years. 

Husbandry  and  silk- weaving  were  the  earliest 
of  the  arts  cultivated  by  this  people.  The  former 
was  introduced  by  Shin-nong,  the  immediate 
successor  of  Fo-hi,  and  silk -weaving  by  an 
empress;  and  to  both  of  these  inventors  the 
Chinese  perform  annual  sacrifices  on  their  festival 
days.  Husbandry  is  stUl  highly  honoured;  and 
annually,  at  a  grand  festival  in  honour  df  the 
spring,  the  emperor  ploughs  and  sows  a  field. 
The  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Greeks  held  games 
and  festivals,  mingled  with  religious  ceremomes, 
at  seed-sowing;  and  in  England,  formerly,  the 
festival  of  Plough  Monday  was  held,  during  which 
the  plough  light  was  set  up  before  the  image  of 
the  patron  saint  of  the  village.  The  Chinese,  in 
the  reign  of  Hoang  Ti,  invented  the  magnetic 
needle,  the  smelting  of  copper  for  making  money, 
and  vases  of  high  art ;  and  money  seems  to  have 
been  coined  in  gold  and  silver  and  lead  so  early 
as  Confucius^  time,  but  many  payments  are  still 
made  in  kind  or  by  pieces  of  silver.  Most  of  thdr 
calculations  are  made  by  a  reckoning  board.  Sir 
John  Davis  is  of  opinion  that  the  art  of  printing, 
the  composition  of  gunpowder,  and  the  magnetic 
compass,  which  are  justly  considered  in  Europe  u 
three  of  the  most  important  inventions  or  dis- 
coveries of  modern  times,  had  theur  first  origin  is 
China.  In  the  beginning  of  the  10th  centuiv 
printing  was  invented,  and  in  a.d.  932  that  mode 
of  multiplying  copies  of  books  received  the  im- 
perial sanction ;  a  printed  imperial  editicm  oi  afl 
the  sacred  works  having  been  tnen  published.  Ti» 
greatest  of  all  the  arts  was  not  invented  in  Europe 
till  500  years  after  this.  Marco  Polo  speaks  mncb 
of  the  stamped  paper  money  of  the  Chinese ;  aad 
he  must  have  seen  their  printed  books.  Their 
printing  types  are  made  from  the  pear-tree  wood, 
called  by  them  Ly-mo. 

Eighteen  centuries  ago  they  had  diaoovered  the 
secret  and  means  of  manufacturing  paper.  Befoe 
that  invention,  they  used  to  inacnbe  writu» 
characters  on  strips  of  bamboo  or  sheets  of  metal 
using  a  style,  or  iron  pen,  for  the  purpose  d 
marking  the  characters.    Before  the  art  of  paper* 
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making  had  airived  at  perfection,  the  Chinese  had 
adopted  the  practice  of  -writing  upon  white  silk, 
or  cotton,  with  a  bamboo  pen  ;  this  was  found  a 
more  convenient  method  tnan  writing  either  on 
stripe  of  bamboo  or  sheets  of  metal,  as  the  silk  or 
linen  could  be  folded  into  a  small  compass.  Paper 
is  manufactured  from  various  materials,  each  pro- 
vince or  district  having  its  own  peculiar  manu- 
fiu;tnre.    In  Foh-kien  province  it  is  made  from 
young,  soft  bamboo ;   m  the  province  of  Che- 
kiang  it  is  made  from  paddy  straw ;  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Eiang-nan  it  is  made  from  the  refuse 
sflk,  and  this  paper  is  very  fine  and  delicate,  being 
highly  valued  for  writing  complimentary  inscrip- 
tions upon.    To  size  the  paper  and  render  it  fit 
for  ink,  they  make  a  glue,  somewhat  similiur  to 
isinglass,  from  fish-bones;  these  they  chop  up 
very  small,  and  soak  the  mass  in  water,  which  is 
continually  renewed.     When  all  oily  impurity  is 
extzacted,  they  add  a  due  proportion  of  alum 
which  has  been  dissolved.     Over  the  vessel  in 
which  this  mixture  is,  a  rod  is  laid  ;  a  cleft  stick 
is  used  for  holding  the  sheet  of  paper  during  the 
process  of  dipping.   As  soon  as  the  paper  has  oeen 
sufficiently  saturated,  it  is  withdrawn  by  ffently  roll- 
ing it  round  the  stick  which  has  been  laid  over  the 
vessel ;  the  sheet  of  paper  is  afterwards  hung  to 
dry  either  near  a  furnace  or  in  the  sun.     Towards 
the  dose'of  the  19th  century,  they  have  thought 
of  introducing  railways,  have  worked  their  coal 
mines  on  the  system  followed  in  Europe ;  have 
formed  steam-mills  \  for  spinning  and  weaving 
cotton  and  wool,  and   have  established   steam 
navigation  companies  and  steam  war-ships. 

The  trade  of  India  with  China  ranks  next  after 
that  with  the  United  Slingdom;  in  ^e  year 
1^8  the  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China 
was  as  follows  '.—Imports,  70,804,027  Haikwan 
taeb,  or,  at  5s.  ll|d.,  £21,093,670;  exports, 
67,172,179taels,  or  £20,011,711 ;  total,137,976,206 
taels,  or  £41,105,000.  The  customs  revenue  in 
1878  increased  to  12,483,988  taels.  The  total 
value  of  the  trade  of  China  with  Great  Britain 
and  her  possessions  is  set  down  at  64,943,997 
teels  or  £19,847,899  imports,  and  46,022,719 
taels  or  £13,710,935  exports;  making  together 
110,966,716  taels  or  £33,058,834. 

Domestic   and   Social   Relations,  —  Polycfamy 
exists,  and  any  man  may  have  his  second,  uiird, 
or  inferior  wives.    Women,  even  as  first  wives, 
do  not  take  a  favourable  position  in  their  house- 
holds, though  as  mothers  their  condition  is  im- 
proved.    Chinese  differs  from  Mahomedan  poly- 
gamy in  this,  that  a  Mahomedan  woman  can 
l^ally  hold  property,  is  the  owner  of  her  own 
dorwer,  and  eicik  wife  has  a  separate  establishment 
and  a  separate  allowance  for  herself.    In  China, 
tfae  extent  to  which  wives  are,  by  law  and  custom, 
in   the  iK>wer  of  their  husbands,  would  produce 
deplorable  effects,  but  for  the  almost  unlimited 
power  which  law  and  opinion  give  mothers  over 
their  sons  of  every  rank  and  age.    So  also  the 
institution  of  polygamv  is  largely  counterbalanced 
lyy  the  desire  of  2l  the  men  to  marry  early,  in 
order  to  secure  a  progeny  of  sons  as  soon  as  possible. 
J^olygamv  is  encouraged  by  the  law  which  com- 
pels gentlemen  and  tradesmen  to  give  their  slaves 
m  xnarriage,  and  by  the  physiological  views  which 
oompel  a  husband  to  abstain  from   cohabiting 
-vriih  his  wife  during  pregnancy,  and  during  aU 
the  time  the  child  is  at  the  breast.      Wealthy 
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Chinese  are  generally  very  careful  to  follow  this 
custom.  The  dread  of  unhappiness  caused  by 
polygamy  has  kept  many  Chinese  girls  from 
DQarrying,  and  instances  occur  of  suicide  to  avoid 
it.  The  imperial  household  is  probably  unsurpassed 
in  extent,  there  being  married  to  the  emperor,  not 
only  the  chief  wife,  who  is  the  empress,  but  also 
under-wives  of  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  on 
all  of  whom  unnumbered  servants  wait  The 
imperial  porcelain  factories  of  Ein-tih-chin  for- 
wairded  to  the  palace  for  their  use,  in  the  year 
1877,  11,888  articles,  consisting  of  fish-bowls, 
flower-vases,  and  ornamental  jars  of  the  first 
quality,  and  inferior  products  in  proportion. 

In  China,  children  are  married  acoordiuff  to 
seniority,  as  in  Genesis  xxix.  26,  and  Book  of 
Tobit  viii.  1.  In  China,  parents  choose  wives 
for  tbeir  sons,  as  was  customary  with  the  early 
Hebrews,  as  in  Genesis  xxi.  21,  xxxviii.  6, 
Deut  xxii.  16,  and  as  still  prevails  with  most  of 
the  Eastern  races.  A  Chinaman  cannot  take  as  a 
wife  a  woman  who  bears  the  same  family  or  clan 
name  as  himself  ;  such  a  marriage  is  null.  Neither 
can  he  marry  his  cousin  on  his  mother's  side,  nor 
his  step-daughter,  nor  his  aunt,  the  sister  of  his 
mother.  No  lady  can  marry  until  she  is  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Nap-pie  is  the  presentation  of  silks 
in  betrothal,  as  in  Genesis  xxiv.  22.  The  bride  is 
seldom  seen  by  the  husband,  until  she  leave  the 
sedan  chair  in  which  she  is  conveyed,  with  her 
belongings,  to  his  house.  Mandarin  ducks  are 
introduced  at  marriages  as  patterns  of  connubial 
felicity.  The  last  part  of  the  ceremonial  is  for  a 
female  attendant  to  present  to  the  bridegroom  a 
small  linen  sheet,  which  he  spreads  on  the  nuptial 
couch,  and  on  the  following  morning  it  is  presented 
to  his  parents.  In  China,  widow  re-marriage  is 
not  respectable,  and  a  girl  whose  betrothed  dies 
is  regarded  as  a  widow. 

Cosmetics  are  much  used  by  Chinese  ladies; 
they  are  forbidden  to  be  used  by  a  bride  on  her 
marriage  day,  and  are  not  used  in  mourning. 

Playactors,  policemen,  boatmen,  and  sUves  must 
marry  into  their  own  respective  classes. 

As  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  xxv.,  lanterns  are  much 
used. 

In  the  little  feet  of  the  Chinese  women,  the 
four  smaller  toes  appear  grown  into  the  foot,  the 
great  toe  being  len  in  its  natural  position.  The 
fore  part  of  the  foot  is  so  tightly  bound  with 
strong  broad  ligatures,  that  all  the  growth  is  foreed 
into  height  instead  of  length  and  breadth,  and 
forms  a  thick  lump  at  the  ankle  ;  the  under  part 
measures  scarcely  four  inches  long  and  an  inch  and 
a  half  wide.  The  foot  is  constantly  bound  up  in 
white  linen  or  silk,  and  strong  broad  ribbons,  and 
stuck  in  a  very  high-heeled  shoe.  The  crippled 
fair  ones  trip  about  with  tolerable  quickness ;  to 
be  sure,  they  waddle  like  geese,  but  they  manage 
to  get  lip  and  down  stairs  without  the  help  of  a 
stick.  The  feet  of  their  women  are  naturally  small, 
but  at  six  or  nine  years  of  age  they  are  trained 
into  a  deformity.  Long  bandies  of  cotton  cloth 
an  inch  wide  are  folded  round  the  foot^  and  brought 
in  a  figure  of  eight  form  from  the  heel  across  the 
instep  and  over  the  toes,  then  carried  under  the 
foot  and  round  the  heel,  and  so  on,  and  drawn  as 
tight  as  possible.  After  some  years,  if  the  bandage 
h^  been  well  applied,  the  pain  subsides.  The 
tarsus  is  bent  on  itself ;  the  back  of  the  os  calcis  is 
brought  to  the  ground.    A  large  foot  is  a  sure 
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indication  of  hiiiuble  birth.  It  is  xA>t,  however,  the 
mark  of  aiistocratic  or  wealthy  station,  but  aCbinese 
as  opposed  to  a  Tartar  practice,  though  indeed 
some  Chinese  races  do  not  follow  it.  Infanti- 
cide, of  which  the  husbands  are  the  only  perpe- 
trators, is  not  uncommon ;  but  female  children 
only  are  murdered,  and  those  immediately  after 
their  birth.  This  horrible  crime  meets  with  no 
punishment  from  the  laws  of  the  oountry ;  a  father 
Deing  the  sovereign  lord  of  his  dbildren,  he  may 
extinguish  life  wheneTer  he  perceives,  or  pretends, 
that  a  prolongation  of  it  would  only  aggravate  the 
sufferings  of  his  offspring.  Professor  Douglas  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  only  abject  poverty  which 
drives  Chinese  parents  to  the  rough  resource  of 
infanticide,  and  that  in  prosperous  districts  such 
prinutive  method  of  providmg  for  children  is 
unknown.  But  the  stone  which  stands  near  a 
pool  outeide  the  city  of  Fu-chu,  bearing  the 
inscription,  ^  Girls  may  not  be  drowned   h«re,' 

S roves  that  the  inestimable  blessing  of  possessing 
aughters  is  not  yet  appreciated  as  it  should  be 
by  Chinese  parents. 

The  Chinese  are  not  a  moral,  though  they  are  a 
ceremonial  people.  Their  usual  salutation  when 
meeting  is  Uaou-tsing-tsing  ?  Are  you  well  ? 
Hail !  Hail !  Social  conversation  is  replete  with 
compliments,  compelling  even  the  most  egotistic 
talker  always  to  speak  of  himself  as  *  the  little 
one,'  'the  mean  one,*  'the  stupid  one,'  or  'tiie 
cheap  one ; '  and  allowing  such  a  greeting  as  *  I 
congratulate  you  on  having  acquired  wealth,'  to 
be  addressed  to  a  passing  beggar.  They,  like 
most  of  the  natives  of  the  East,  waste  much  time 
before  commencing  the  business  for  which  they 
meet.  The  conversation  must  always  begin  on 
indifferent  and  mostly  insignificant  subjects,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  visit  you  explain  in  three  words 
what  really  brings  you  there.  The  visitor  rises, 
and  says,  '  I  have  been  troublesome  to  you  a  very 
long  time;'  and  doubtless,  of  all  Chinese  com- 
pliments, this  is  the  one  that  most  frequenUy 
wpsoacbes  the  truth.  They  are  not  truthful.  Sir 
John  Bowring  says  (i  p.  105)  his  experience  in 
China  predisposes  him  to  receive  with  doubt  and 
distrust  any  statement  of  a  nature  when  any,  the 
smallest,  interest  would  be  possibly  promoted  by 
falsehood.  They  are  largely  given  to  the  use  of 
opium.  Mr.  Enowlton  estimated  that  there  are 
2,851,115  confirmed  opium-smokers,  or  one  in 
every  170  of  the  population. 

In  ordinary  quiet  times  they  appear  to  maintain 
order  as  if  by  common  consent,  independent  of  all 
Burveillonoe  or  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
executive.  But  let  them  be  brought  into  contact 
with  bloodshed  and  rapine,  or  let  them  be  roused 
by  oppression  or  fanatidsm,  and  all  that  is  evil  in 
their  dispositions  will  at  once  assert  itself,  inciting 
them  to  the  most  fiendish  and  atrocious  acts  of 
which  human  nature  has  been  found  capable. 
Both  kindliness  and  cruelty,  gentleness  and 
ferocity,  have  each  its  place  in  the  Chinese 
character ;  and  the  sway  which  either  emotion  has 
upon  their  minds,  depends  very  much  upon  the 
associations  by  which  they  are  for  the  moment 
surrounded.     When  in  their  own  quiet  homes, 

Eursuing  undisturbed  the  avocations  to  which  they 
ave  been  accustomed,  there  are  no  more  harm- 
less, well-intentioned,  and  orderlv  people. 

Th^  are  good  agricultunats,  mechanics, 
labouress,  and  sailors ;  and  they  possess  aU  the 


intelligence,  delicacy  of  touch,  imd  onweaning 
patience  which  are  necessary  to  render  them  nrst- 
rate  machinists  and  manufacturers.  Thej  are, 
moreover,  docile,  sober,  thrifty,  industriouB,  self- 
denying,  enduring,  and  peace-loving  to  a  degree. 

They  emigrate  to  any  climate,  be  it  hot  or 
frigid.  All  that  is  needed  is  teaching  and  guiding, 
combined  with  capital  and  enterprise,  to  c(m- 
vert  them  into  the  most  efficient  workmen  to 
be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

On  the  pressure  of  want  they  readily  part  with 
their  children,  especially  girls,  and  girls  are  often 
destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  asylums  exist  in 
China  for  aged  men  and  women,  for  the  blind,  aad 
for  lepers.  The  aged  men  are  treated  with  great 
respect,  and  are  ^owed  to  have  walking-sticks, 
which  are  not  used  by  Chinese,  long-stemmed 
pipes  being  employed.  Monumental  arches  are 
rauied  to  their  honour. 

Food.— 'The  great  staff  of  life  in  China  is  nee, 
which  is  either  eaten  dry,  or  mixed  with  vaier  so 
as  to  resemble  a  soup.    Out  of  rice  they  make 
their  chief  intoxicating  liquor,  which,  when  good, 
is  something  like  strong  whisky,  both  in  its  colour- 
less appearance  and  its  smoky  flavour.    Several 
vegetables  are  consumed,  such  as  the  sweet  potato, 
Barbadoes  millet,  peas,  beans,  turnips,  oanrots, 
etc.    Of  their  fruits,  the  orange,  lichee,  loqoat, 
and  mangoes  are  much  in  use.     Their  favourite 
animal  food  is  pork,  the  taste  for  which  is  national. 
There  is  a  maxim  prevalent  among  them,  that  a 
scholar  does  not  quit  his  books  nor  a  poor  man  his 
pigs.    The  flesh  of  the  bullock,  sheep,  deer,  dog, 
cat,  wild  cat,  rat,  and  horse  is  eaten,  but  comnared 
with  that  of  swine  these  are  rarities.    Fish  are 
eaten  in  great  abundance,  either  fresh,  dried,  or 
salted ;  and  they  rear  great  quautitiea  of  ducks 
and  various  spectes  of  fowl  ror  the  tahle.    The 
oompr^ensive  principle  on  which  Chinese  diet  ii 
regulated,  is  to  eat  everything  which  can  possibly 
give   nourishment.      Their  notions  as  to  dogi' 
and  rats'  flesh  are  quite  fancifuL    Theluxoiiea 
consumed  by  the  rich  consist  of  the  edible  bird's 
nest,  the  beche  de  mer  or  sea-slug,  shark  finsi 
fish  maws,  cow  sinews,  points  of  stag  antlers, 
buffalo  hides,  which  afford  the  gelatinous  food 
considered  so  restorative.    Amongst  their  deli- 
cacies also  are  dishes  made  of  the  larvse  of  the 
sphinx  moth,  and  of  a  grub  bred  in  the  su^- 
cane.     In  China,  the  various  modes  of  oatoUBf[ 
and   rearing  fish  exhibit  the  contrivance  and 
skill  of   the  Chinese   quite  as   much  as  their 
agricultural  operations.    According  to  the  Repo- 
sitory, at  least  one-tenth  of  the  population  derire 
their  food  from  the  water,  and  necessity  leads 
them  to  invent  and  try  many  ingenious  ways  of 
securing  the  finny  tribes.    Beetdee  fish,  molluscs  ai 
every  ^d,  Crustacea  of  all  kinds.    A  Chinese 
is  prohibited  by  law  from  killing  a  cow.    Tlie 
punishment  for  slaughtering  a  draught  cow  or  os, 
for  the  first  offence,  is  one  hundred  blows ;  Ua 
a  second  offence,  the  same  number,  and  exile  fv 
life  from  the  province. 

The    amusements   of   the   Chinese 
theatrical  representatious,  pyrotechnic  dis] 
marionettes,     peep-shows,    conjnrora,    ati 
ventriloquists,  regattas,  cricket    fighting,  qusii 
fighting ;  and  they  are  very  fond  of  singing-hirda 

The  horse  commonly  seen  in  China  is  a  man 
pony,  not  muoh  kcger  than  the  Shetland  poqj; 
it  is  bony  and  strong,  but  kept  with  httie  can, 
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and  preoents  a  worae  appearance  than  it  would  if 
its  hair  were  trimmed,  ita  fetloda  shorn,  and  its 
tail  untied.  This  enatom  of  knotting  the  tail  is 
an  ancieni  pfaetice,  and  the  sculptures  at  Perse- 
pdis  show  tlliat  the  same  fashion  prerailed  among 
the  PeiaianB.  The  Chinese  language  posboodcs  a 
^eat  Taiietj  of  terms  to  des^oate  the  horse;  the 
diflEoenoe  of  age,  sex,  colour,  and  dispositioii  are 
all  denoted  by  partieolar  chaiaeters. 

Flora. — ^The  only  trees  to  the  cultivation  of 
which  the  Chinese  pay  any  attention,  are  the  fruit- 
beaiJng  kinds ;  and  in  some  places  in  China  there 
ace  very  fair  orchards,  containing  the  mango, 
leechee,  longan,  wangpee,  orange,  cttrons,  and 
pumekuwa.  The  ysng-mai  is  a  scarlet  fruit,  not 
unlike  an  arhutos  or  strawberry,  but  haying  a 
stone  like  a  plum  in  the  centre.  The  kum-quat 
is  a  small  species  of  citrus,  about  the  size  of  an 
oval  gooseberry,  with  a  sweet  rind  and  sharp  add 
pulp.  A  small  quantity  is  sent  to  England  pre- 
aenred  in  sugar.  Orores  of  the  kum-quat  bush 
axe  conim<Mi  on  all  the  hill-sides  of  Chusan  from 
three  to  six  feet  high,  and  when  covered  with  its 
orange-ooloured  fruit  is  a  very  pretty  object. 
The  shaddock,  plantain,  and  penrimmon  are  com- 
mon, and  sevenl  varieties  are  enumerated  of  each ; 
the  plantain  is  eaten  raw  and  cooked,  and  forms 
no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  subsistenceof  the  poor. 
The  pomegranate,  carambola  or  tree  gooseberry, 
mango,  cuatard-apple,  pine-apple,  rose-apple, 
bread-fruit,  fig,  guava,  and  olive,  some  of  them  as 
good  and  otbers  inferior  to  what  are  found  in 
other  ooonteies,  increase  the  list.  The  whampe, 
lecciee,  longan  or  dragon's  eyes,  and  loquat,  are 
indigenous  fruits  at  Canton.  The  first  resembles 
a  grape  in  sixe,  and  a  gooseberry  in  taste;  the 
loquat  (Eriobotrya)  is  a  kind  of  medlar.  The 
leeehee  looks  like  a  strawberry  in  size  and  shape; 
the  tough,  rough  red  skin  endoses  a  sweet  watery 
pulp  of  a  whitish  colour,  surrounding  a  hard  seed. 
Grapes  are  plenty,  and  tolerably  go^ 

In  China,  the  staple  summer  crops  are  those 

which  yield  textile  noreB.    The  jute  of  India,  a 

gpeonB  of  Corchorus,  is  grown  to  a  very  large 

extent,  and  in  China  is  used  in  the  manu&cture 

of  sacka  and  bags  for  holding  rice  and  other 

grains.    A  gigantic  species  of  hemp  (Cannabis) 

growing  from  10  to  15  feet  in  height,  is  also  a 

staple  summer  crop  of  China,  and  is  used  in 

making  ropes  and  stiings  of  various  sizes,  such 

aztidea  bemg  in  great  demand  for  tracking  the 

boats  up  rivers  and  in  the  canals  of  the  country. 

China  grass-cloth,  a  beautiful  fabric  made  in  the 

Canton  province,  is  largely  exported  to  Europe 

and  America.     The  Urtica  nivea  plant,  which  is 

supposed  to  produce  this,  is  also  abundantlv  grown 

in  Kiang-si  and  other  provinces.   Fabrics  of  various 

degrees  of  fineness  are  made  from  this  fibre, 

but  none  are  so  fine  as  that  made  about  Canton  ;  it 

ia  also  spun  into  a  veiy  strong  and  durable  thread. 

Tbete  axe  two  very  distinct  varieties  of  this  plant 

common  in  Ohe-kiang, — one  the  cultivated,  the 

otber  the  wild.    The  cultivated  variety  has  larger 

iemvm  than  the  other ;  on  i^e  upper  side  they  are 

of  lighter  green,  and  on  the  under  they  are  much 

more  downy.    The  stems  also  are  Hghter  in  colour ; 

aiul  the  whole  plant  has  a  silky  feel  about  it,  which 

tbe  wild  one  wants.    The  wild  variety  grows 

plesitifnlly  on  sloping  baidos,  on  cit^  walls,  and 

otiber  old  and  ruinous  buildings.     It  is  not  prized 

\^y  the  natives,  who  say  its  fibre  is  not  so  fine,  and 


more  broken  and  confused  in  its  structure  than 
the  other  kind.  The  cultivated  kind  yidds  three 
crops  a  year.  A  species  of  juncus  is  grown,  the 
stems  of  whieh  are  woven  into  beautiful  mats, 
used  by  the  natives  for  sleeping  upon,  for  covering 
the  floors  of  rooms,  and  for  many  otiier  usef iS 
purposes.  This  is  cultivated  in  water  somewhat 
like  the  rice  plant,  and  is  therefore  always  planted 
in  the  lowest  part  of  these  valleys.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  harvest  of  this  crop  commences. 

Burials.  —  When  tiie  life  has  departed,  the 
dead  body  is  arrayed  in  rob€»  of  state,  or  in  most 
costly  apparel ;  ablutions  are  not  p^ormed,  nor 
any  unnecessary  handlmg  of  the  body  suffered. 
White  is  the  sign  of  mourning.  The  Chinese 
worship  the  s|)irits  of  the  dead ;  and  amongst  that 
nation  the  desire  to  have  a  good  coffin  is  universal. 
Many  purchase  for  themselves  that  last  tenement, 
and  keep  it  by  them,  and  it  is  usually  substantial, 
of  metal  or  wood.  In  Burma,  where  many  Chinese 
are  settled,  the  best  block  of  teak  is  selected,  and, 
the  upper  portion  being  sawn  off  to  form  a  lid, 
the  block  is  hollowed  and  ornamented.  These 
may  be  seen  in  Houlmehi  in  every  carpenter's 
shop.  In  China,  the  coffin-makers'  shops  have  a 
▼ery  gay  instead  of  a  lugubrious  appearance,  as  tbe 
coffins  are  usually  painted  red,  or  some  equally 
bright  colour,  and  the  more  expensive  ones  are 
decorated  profusely  with  gildmg ;  these  coffins  are 
placed  on  shelves  one  above  the  other,  and  the 
prices  vary  from  one  dollar  up  to  four  or  five 
hundred.  They  are  often  presented  by  children 
to  parents.  The  funeral  customs  of  duna  vary  in 
the  different  districts.  In  Foh-kien,  the  body  is 
placed  in  a  coffin  soon  after  death ;  a  fan  is  pkced  m 
the  hand,  a  piece  of  silver  in  the  mouth,  and  a  hole 
is  sometimes  made  in  the  roof  for  the  spirit  to 
effect  its  exit  The  tombs  are  on  the  hill-sides, 
where  lucky  spots  are  chosen  by  geomancers. 
Paper  images  of  clothes,  horses,  and  other  luxuries 
are  cast  into  the  grave,  and  a  sacrifice  of  cooked 
provisions  is  offered  on  the  day  of  the  funeraL 
Every  year,  in  the  month  of  April,  the  whole  popu- 
lation visit  the  tombs  and  worship  the  manes  of 
ancestors.  Sometimes  a  poor  family  will  keep  the 
coffin  for  many  months  in  their  house  till  able  to 
purchase'a  tomb,  but  the  very  poor  are  buried  en 
masse  within  enclosed  buildings.  The  dead  are 
occasionally  left  exposed  on  the  sides  of  hiUs,  at 
the  wayside,  and  on  banks  of  rivers,  creeks, 
and  canals.  At  Nankin  thev  are  exposed  in 
great  numbers.  The  rite  of  respectful  burial 
is,  however,  so  revered,  that  burial  clubs  exist 
in  all  the  large  cities.  The  monumental  tombs 
are  smidl  rais3  truncated  cylinders.  In  mourn- 
ing for  near  relations,  every  part  of  the  cere- 
monial is  exactly  regulated, — even  the  period, 
manner,  and  degree  of  the  mourner's  grief  being 
duly  prescribed.  The  corpse,  being  dressed  in 
warm  clothes,  is  deposited  m  a  substantial  coffin, 
and  kept  for  several  days  above  ground,  whilst 
the  survivors  express  &eir  measured  grief  by 
gesture,  dishevelled  hair,  saokcloth,  and  mournful 
silence.  When  a  good  spot  has  been  selected  for 
the  grave,  the  corpse  is  consigned  to  the  earth. 
Building  a  tomb  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  they 
inscribe  thereon  the  name  of  the  deceased,  erect 
a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  hall  of  his  ancestors, 
and  repair  annually  to  the  grave,  in  order  to 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  manes,  and  to  offer 
victuals  in  sacrifice  to  the  spirits.    In  the  temples, 
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divine  honours  are  paid  to  their  memory.  To 
supply  their  full  wants  in  the  other  world,  they 
bum  gilt  paper,  paper  chariots,  and  houses,  with 
every  necessary  article  of  furniture,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  changed  in  the  other  world  into 
real  utensils ;  whilst  the  gilt  paper,  when  burnt 
to  ashes,  becomes  so  much  ready  money.  The 
greater  the  personage,  the  more  protracted  is  the 
mourning.  The  emperor  mourns  three  years  for 
his  parent,  and  every  good  subject  foDows  his 
august  example.  Mandarins  resign  their  office 
during  this  period  of  affliction;  litentti  avoid 
entering  the  examinations ;  the  common  people 
abstain  for  some  time  from  their  labour.  Sati 
prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  until  about 
the  18th  century.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  regarded  as  a  compulsory 
rite,  but  was  generally  the  widow's  own  choice,  to 
show  her  extreme  fidelity,  or  to  escape  the  hard- 
ships of  widowhood,  or,  in  the  case  of  dutiful  sons, 
to  save  the  life  of  a  parent.  Fire  was  never  used  ; 
but  opium,  poison,  or  starvation  was  the  means  of 
suicide  employed.  Yiun  Chang  was  the  first 
emperor  wno  discountenanced  those  practices, 
which  his  immediate  predecessors  had  encouraged  ; 
and  he  forbade  honorary  tablets  to  be  erected  to 
self-immolating  victims.  In  1792,  a  memoriaJ 
was  presented  to  the  emperor,  praying  for  the 
dedication  of  a  tablet  to  a  most  dutiful  son,  who 
had  cut  out  his  liver  in  order  to  cure  his  mother's 
sickness.  The  imperial  Board  of  Rites,  i^ter 
mature  deliberation,  respectfully,  observed  that 
the  practice  of  cutting  out  the  liver  is  that  of  the 
ignorant,  showing  a  contempt  for  their  lives,  and 
after  all  but  foolish  devotion ;  and  a  decree  was 
issued  discountenancing  the  custom. — Williams^ 
Middle  Kingdom;  Fortune's  Wanderings;  Maury's 
Physical  Geography;  Thunherg*s  Travels;  Rev, 
Frederic  W,  Farrar;  Mr,  Morrison;  Edinburgh 
Review^  1867  ;  Gutzlaff,  Chinese  History;  Forbes^ 
Five  Years  in  China ;  Meadows'  People  of  China ; 
ib,y  The  Chinese  and  their  Rebellions ;  Sirr^  China 
and  the  Chinese ;  Huc^  Chinese  Empire;  ib,,  Journey 
through  Tartary,  Tibet^  and  China;  ib,,  Chris- 
tianity ;  Wade's  Chinese  Army ;  Duhalde,  History 
of  China ;  Bunsen's  God  in  History ;  Journal, 
Indian  Archipelago,  1848 ;  Prinsep's  Tibet ;  Tim- 
kowsJd;  Sinnett;  Sir  John  Davis'  Chinese;  Dr. 
W,  W,  Hunter;  Marco  Polo;  Bowring's  Siam; 
Yule's  Cathay;  Edkins*  Religion  in  China; 
Foreigner  in  Far  Cathay;  Frere's  Antipodes; 
Gray^s  China;  Dr,  A.  Gordon's  Chinese,  1860-61 ; 
Oriental  Herald;  Oriental  Linguistic  Studies; 
Tod's  Rajasthan;  D,  C,  Boulger's  China;  Lock- 
hart's  Medical  Missionary ;  R,K,  Douglas'  China; 
H,  A.  GUes'  China, 

CHINA.    Mahr.    Eriobotrya  Japonica,  Lindl, 

CHINA  AVAGUDA.  Tel.  Trichosanthes 
incisa.    China  Dula  Gondi,  Tragia  cannabina. 

CHINA  BARK,  bark  of  Buena  hexandra.  It  is 
a  febrifuge,  but  is  less  powerful  than  the  cin- 
chona barlra. 

CHINA  GRASS,  or  China  Flax. 
Boehmeria  nivea,  Oaud.        Urtioa  tenadasima,  iZoa^. 
Urtica  nivea,  Linn. 
Bheea,  ....  Assam. 
In&nBonoa,    .    .       „ 
Gambe, .    East  Cilebes. 
Chu-ma,Cha,     .     Chin. 
Karao,  T»jo,  Mao,    .  Jap. 
Rami,    .    BBNa,MALAT. 

This  nettle  grows  in  all  the  moist  countries 


Tali  rami,  Bbno.,  Malay. 
Lepeeah,  .  .  .  Nepal. 
Kankura,  .    .  KUNOPORE. 

Pan, Shan. 

Kaloi,  Kalovee,  Sumatra. 


from    Bengal,  through  Rungpore,  AsBam,  into 
China,   and  southward    all  through  the  Malay 
Peninsula  into  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Celebes.   In 
Bengal  and  Assam  its  fibre  has  only  been  used  for 
string  and  ropes  by  the  fishermen  and  by  the 
Dom  race  of  Assam ;  but  in  China,  where  it  hai 
long  been  woven  into  the  China  grass  cloth,  it  ii 
carefully  cultivated,  and  great  care  is  also  taken 
in  the  process  of  cutting  down,  scraping,  peeling, 
steeping,  and  bleaching  the  fibre.    These,  indeed, 
are  detailed  minutely  in  the  Imperial  Treatise  of 
Chinese  Agriculture,  lib.  IzxviiL  foL  3.    When 
grown  from  seed,  a  sandy  soil  is  preferred;  the 
ground  is  repeat^iy  dug,  formed  into  beds  a  foot 
broad  and  four  feet  long,  raked  and  smoothed  and 
watered,  again  raked  and  again  smoothed,  and  a 
pint  of  seed,  mixed  with  four  pints  of  earth,  is 
scattered  on  the  surface  of  six  or  seven  beds,  and 
left  uncovered  in.    They  are  sheltered  from  the 
sun  by  a  canopy  of  matting  or  grass,  which  is 
kept  damp,  and  this  shelter  is  retained  till  the 
plants  be  an  inch  or  two  high.    The  young  plants 
are  then  to  be  transferred  into  a  stiffer  so^  whicli 
is  afterwards  rq>eatedly  hoed,  and  top-dressings 
of  fresh  horse  dung,  ass,  or  cow  dung  can  be 
used.     This  process  is  adopted  only  where  the 
roots  of  old  plants  are  not  obtainable.    The  plant 
grows  best  from  shoots  or  layers.     Dr.  Kovle 
(Fib.  PI.  p.  844)  gives  the  following  aa  the  Indo- 
Chinese  method  for  preparing  the  rheea  fibre,  as 
adopted  in  Upper  Assam  by  Major  Hannay  t — 

To  cut  tJte  Rheea, — ^The  rheea  is  fit  for  cntttog 
when  the  stems  become  of  a  brown  cokfor  for 
about  six  inches  upwards  from  the  root.  Hold 
the  top  of  the  stalk  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  the 
rig;ht  hand  strip  off  the  leaves  by  passing  it 
quickly  down  to  the  root,  and  cut  off  with  a  sharp 
knife,  taking  care  to  be  above  the  hairy  networn 
of  the  roots,  as  these  should  be  covered  up  with 
manure  immediately,  to  ensure  another  crop 
quickly ;  lop  off  the  tender  top  to  the  stalk,  and 
make  the  reeds  up  into  bundles  of  200  or  250  if 
the  stripping  process  is  not  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  field  or  gi^en ;  but  it  is  beet  to  strip  off  the 
bark  and  fibre  on  the  spot,  as  the  burnt  ashes  of 
the  stem  afford  a  gocMi  dressing  for  the  roots, 
along  with  dry  cow-dung. 

To  strip  off  the  Bark  and  Fibre, — ^The  operator 
holds  the  stalk  in  both  hands  nearly  in  the  middle, 
and,  pressing  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  both 
hands  firmly,  gives  it  a  peculiar  twist,  by  which 
the  inner  pith  is  broken  through,  and  then,  pass- 
ing the  fingers  of  his  right  and  left  hand  rapidly 
alternately  towards  each  end,  the  bark  and  fibre 
is  completely  separated  from  the  atalk  in  two 
strands. 

Making  up  into  Bundles, — ^The  strands  of  baik 
and  fibre  are  now  made  up  into  bandies  of  con- 
venient size,  tied  at  the  smaller  end  with  a  shred 
of  fibre,  and  put  into  clean  water  for  a  few  honrs, 
which,  he  thinks,  deprives  the  plant  of  its  tannii 
or  colouring  matter,  the  water  becc«mng  quite  i^ 
in  a  short  time. 

Cleaning  Process  is  as  follows : — ^The  bundles 
are  put  on  a  hook  fastened  in  a  post  by  means  d 
the  tie  at  the  smaller  end,  at  a  convenient  hoght 
for  the  operator,  who  takes  each  strand  separate 
of  the  larger  end  in  his  left  hand,  passes  the 
thumb  of  his  right  hand  quickly  along  the  inner 
side,  by  which  operation  the  outer  bark  is  000- 
pletely  separated  from  the  fibre,  and  tiie  riband 
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of  fibre  is  tlien  thoroughly  cleaned  by  two  or 
three  scrapings  with  a  small  knife.  This  com- 
pletes tiie  op^ation, — with  some  loss,  however, 
gay  one-fifth, — and  if  quickly  dried  in  the  snn,  it 
might  at  once  be  made  up  for  exportation.  But 
the  appearance  of  the  fibre  is  much  improved  by 
exposure  (immediately  after  cleaning)  on  the 
grass  to  a  night's  heavy  dew  in  September  or 
October,  or  a  shower  of  rain  during  the  rainy 
season.  After  drying,  the  colour  improves,  and 
there  is  no  risk  from  mildew  on  the  voyage  home- 
wards (R^le,  Fib.  PL  p.  344).  The  French  have 
heen  growing  China  grass  in  small  quantities  ever 
since  1844,  in  which  year  a  packet  of  China  grass 
seed  was  sent  home  by  M.  Leclancher,  surgeon 
to  the  war  corvette  La  Favorite.  The  Rouen 
Chamber  of  Commerce  reported  that  China  grass 
fihre  has  an  affinity  for  colouring  matters  at  least 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  very  finest 
kinds  of  cotton.  The  plant  will  flourish  north  of 
Paris,  and  even  in  Belgium.  Mr.  Gray's  process 
was  said  to  produce  China  grass  fibres  almost  as 
strong  as  so  much  silk,  quite  as  free  and  unen- 
tangled  as  the  fibres  of  the  most  perfect  samples 
of  cotton-wool,  and  capable  of  being  spun  into  as 
detieate  a  yarn  as  ever  was  produced  from  the 
very  best  ^ea  Island  cotton.  It  possesses  a  lustre 
far  exceeding  that  of  cotton,  greatly  in  excess  of 
that  of  native  Indian  grass  doth.  His  process 
was  said  to  be  practicable  on  any  scale,  and  also 
to  jute,  hemp.  New  Zealand  fiax,  and  various 
other  plants.  Lord  Mayo  directed  much  atten- 
tion  to  this  fibre,  which  is  said  to  bring  prices  of 
i60  to  £120  a  ton.  But  such  prices  could  only 
be  obtainable  for  well-prepared  fibre  of  the  finest 
muJity.  It  is  said  to  be  procurable  at  Ningpo  at 
£20  the  ton.— i?ox&.  iil  590 ;  Boyle,  Fih.  PL 

CHINAKA.  Hind.  Brassica  Griifithii;  Mal- 
coJmia  strigosa. 

CHINAIaBAM.    Singh.    Alum. 

CHINA  KARINGUYA.  Tel.  Gardenia  lucida. 

CHINAL,  a  caste  of  people  in  the  Derajat  who 
make  carpets ;  in  India,  a  common  woman. 

CHINANGI.    Tel.    Lagerstrcemia  parviflora. 

CHINAPATAM,  in  lat.  12°  39'  N.,  and  long.  IT 
13'  E.,  IS  a  Mysore  town  S.W.  of  Bird!  or  Bidadi, 
2011  feet  above  the  sea ;  also  the  name  given  to 
Madras  city  by  all  natives  of  the  Peninsula. 

CHINAR.    Hind.    Platanus  orientalis. 

CHINAlR,  in  lat  84**  8'  N.,  long.  74°  50'  3^  R, 
aa  idand  in  the  lake  near  Srinaggur,  the  capital 
of  Kashmir,  5209  feet  above  the  sea. 

CHINA  REDWOOD,  a  Penang  wood  of  a 
red  <soloiir,  used  for  furniture. 

CHINA  ROOT. 
ICaab-sinie,  .    •    .   Abab. 


Smilax  China,  . 
Escjuina,  .  .  . 
China  aUa,  .  . 
Bais  China,  .  . 
Cocolmeca,  .  . 
Paringay-puttay, 


.    Lat. 
.  Port. 

SiXOH. 

Sp. 


Sook  China,     .    .    Bbno. 

Tu-fu-ling,  .    .    .    Chin. 

OlunA-wortel,  .    .      DUT. 

Sqoine,  EBqnine,  .    .    Fs.    

QhinA-wurMl,  .    .    .  GlR.  Paringay-puttay,    .   Tam. 

Qbol^-^iieeiiee,  Guj. ,  Hind. 

This  large  tuberose  knotty  root  of  the  Smilax 

Dhixia  is  of  a  reddish  white  colour  within,  and 

•eddiab  brown  without.    It  grows  abundantly  in 

i^hina  andj  Japan.     At  one  time  considerably 

employed  in  medicine  in  syphilitic  cachexia. 
<5h1NARU.    Hind.    Armeniaca  vulgaris,  Lam, 
CHINA  VALASA.   Tel.    Walsura  temata,  JR. 
CHINA-WARE,  or  poroekin,  once  so  exten 
exported  from  Cnina,  is  now  almost  con- 


l^^eky^  exported  from  Cnina,  is  now  almost  con- 
.ned    to  Uie  commonest  and  cheapest  descrip- 


tions of  stoneware.  The  patterns  made  by  the 
Chinese  seldom  change,  while  the  European 
manufacturers  both  consult  and  lead  the  taste 
and  fancy  of  their  customers ;  and  it  is  owing  to 
this,  in  some  degree,  that  the  demand  for  the 
Chinese  finer  ware  has  ceased,  though  the 
Mongols,  Siamese,  Hindus,  and  islanders  in  the 
Archipdago  are  still  largelv  supplied  from  China. 
When  the  productions  of  the  East  were  first 
carried  round  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
porcelain  of  China  bore  an  enormous  price ;  and 
the  profits  of  manufacturing  it  having  been  ascer- 
tained, the  European  nations  began  to  make  it, 
and  soon  outrivalled  the  Chinese.  China-ware 
is  sold  in  China  in  sets,  consisting  of  a  table  set  of 
270  pieces  at  from  12  to  75  taels,  a  breakfast 
set  of  20  pieces  at  3  taels,  a  long  tea  set  of  101 
pieces  at  11  to  13  taels,  and  a  short  tea  set  of  46 
pieces  at  from  5  to  6  taels. 

The  Ow-mi-ew,  or  black  China>ware  orna- 
mented with  gold,  is  very  much  prized  in  China ; 
to  make  it  they  mix  three  ounces  of  azure  and 
seven  of  the  oil  of  stones;  this  is  laid  on  the 
ware,  and  when  perfectly  dry  it  is  baked,  after 
which  the  gold  is  laid  on  and  the  vessel  is  re-baked. 
The  To-wi-kie  is  a  porcelain  prepared  simply  by 
varnishing  the  vessels  with  a  whitish  aah-coloured 
varnish,  made  from  calcined  translucent  white 
pebbles.  This  has  the  property  of  marbling  and 
veining  the  ware,  and  giving  it  an  appearance  as 
if  it  had  been  fractured  into  many  pieces,  which 
had  been  carefully  reunited.  This  China-ware  is 
highly  prized  under  the  designation  of  cracked 
porcelain. — Compendium  by  Son.  Mr.  Morrison, 
See  Ceramic  Manufactures. 

CHIN-CHIN.  Chin.  Corruption  of  Tsing 
Tsing,  a  Chinese  greeting,  meaning,  I  pray  you !  I 
pray  you  I 

CHINCHKED  or  Mai-ji,  in  the  taluk  of  Pa- 
chora  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  has  an  annual 
fair  in  the  15th  of  the  month  Paosh,  about  the 
beginning  of  January.  It  originated  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  female  devotee  named  Mai-ji 
burying  herself  alive.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
man  of  the  Firoli  Kunbi  caste  of  the  village  of 
Hewri,  in  the  Jamner  district.  Being  distressed 
by  her  husband's  parents,  she  abandon^  her  home 
and  studied  under  Goraksh  Nath  in  the  Toran  Mai 
mountain .  She  finally  settled  at  Chinchked,  where 
she  was  annually  provided  with  a  house,  which  she 
every  year  burned,  and  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
year  she  buried  herself  alive,  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  People  made  vows  to  her 
while  alive,  and  after  her  death  to  her  manes. 

CHINCHONA,  a  genus  of  plants,  natives  of 
South  America,  several  species  of  which  are  of 
great  value  in  medicine,  yidding  ^  bark '  or  Peruvian 
or  cinchona  bark,  from  which  quinine  is  produced. 
See  Cinchona. 

CHIN-CHOO.  Chin.  The  true  God,  of  Chinese 
Mahomedans. 

CHINCHOR,  a  town  in  the  Dekhan,  with  a 
temple  containing  an  idol  named  Kandoba,  to 
whom  many  Murli  girls  are  devoted.    See  Murli 

GHIN-CHOU.    Chin.    GradUaria  tenax. 

CHIN-DEO,  in  Canara,  means  Jain  images,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Jain  deo. 

CHINDWARAH,  in  the  Nerbadda  division  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  is  a  district  lying  between 
lat.  21**  25'  and  22**  50'  N.,  and  long.  78**  and  79*' 
30'  E.,  with  an  area  of  3852  square  miles.    It  has 
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two  distinct  nAtaral  sabdivisions,— the  hill  country 
aboTC  the  slopes  of  the  Satpuia  mountains,  called 
the  Balaghat,  and  a  tract  of  lowland  beneath  them 
to  the  south,  and  called  the  Zer  Ghat.  It  is  a  sana- 
torium, and  there  is  a  barrack  for  fifty  men. 

CHINESE  FEET.  The  binding  of  the  feet  is 
not  begun  till  the  child  has  learned  to  walk  and  do 
various  things.  The  bandages  are  specially  manu- 
factured, and  are  about  two  inches  wide  and  two 
yards  long  for  the  first  year,  five  yards  long  for 
subsequent  years.  The  end  of  the  slip  is  laid  on 
the  ioside  of  the  foot  at  the  instep,  then  carried 
over  the  toes,  uoder  the  foot,  and  round  the  heel, 
the  toes  being  thus  drawn  towards  and  over  the 
sole,  while  a  bulge  is  produced  on  the  instep  and 
a  deep  indentation  in  the  sole.  The  indentation, 
it  is  considered,  should  measure  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  from  the  part  of  the  foot  that  rests  on  the 
ground  up  to  the  instep.  Successive  layers  of 
bandages  are  used  till  the  strip  is  all  used,  and  the 
end  is  then  sewn  tightly  down.  The  foot  is  so 
squeezed  upward,  that  in  walking  only  the  ball  of 
the  great  toe  touches  the  ground.  Large  quantities 
of  powered  idum  are  used  to  prevent  ulceration 
and  lessen  the  offensive  odour.  After  a  month 
the  foot  is  put  in  hot  water  to  soak  some  time ; 
then  the  bandage  is  carefully  unwound,  much  dead 
cuticle  coming  off  with  it.  Ulcers  and  other  sores 
are  often  formed  on  the  foot;  frequently,  too,  a 
large  piece  of  flesh  sloughs  off  the  sole,  and  one 
or  two  toes  may  even  drop  off,  in  which  case  the 
woman  feels  afterwards  repaid  by  having  smaller 
and  more  delicate  feet.  Each  time  the  bandage  is 
taken  off  the  foot  is  kneaded,  to  make  the  joints 
more  flexible,  and  is  then  bound  up  again  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  a  fresh  bandage,  which  is 
drawn  up  more  tightly.  During  the  first  year  the 
pain  is  so  intense  that  the  sufferer  can  do  nothing ; 
and  for  about  two  years  the  foot  aches  continually, 
and  is  the  seat  of  apain  which  is  like  the  pricking 
of  sharp  needles.  With  continued  rigorous  bind- 
ing, the  foot  in  two  years  ceases  to  ache,  and  the 
whole  leg,  from  the  knee  downward,  becomes 
shnmk,  so  as  to  be  little  more  than  skin  and  bone. 
When  once  formed,  the  golden  lily,  as  the  Chinese 
lady  caJls  her  delicate  little  foot,  can  never  recover 
its  original  shape. 

CHINESE  MOSS,  Plocaria  tenax.    See  Alg«. 

CHINESE  TARTARY,  also  called  Chinese 
Turkestan,  is  a  great  depressed  valley,  shut  in 
by  mountains  of  great  height  on  three  sides, 
and  on  the  east  are  barren  sands,  which  merge 
imperceptibly  into  the  great  desert  of  GobL 
It  comprked  two  great  divisions,  viz.  Zungar 
or  Mughholistan,  and  Kashgar  or  Eastern  Tur- 
kestan, on  the  N.  and  S.  respectively  of  the 
intersecting  range  of  the  Tian-Shan  mountains. 
The  northern  portion  was  called  by  the  Chinese 
Tian-Shan  Peh-Lu,  and  the  southern,  Tian-Shan 
Nan-Lu.  The  first  of  these  has  lapsed  in  great 
part  to  Russia.  The  Tian-Shan  range  separates  it 
&om  Zungaria,  the  Bolor  range  from  Transoxiana, 
and  the  Kara  Koram  and  Kouen  Lun  from  India 
and  Tibet  on  the  south.  The  land  is  clayey  near 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  but  sandy  in  the  central 
tracts.  Rain  is  rare,  and  the  air  is  of  exceeding 
dryness,  but  the  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy. 
It  is  well  watered  from  the  mountains,  the  waters 
converging  towards  the  Ergol  or  Taryro.  The 
country  has  ffold,  copper,  salt,  sulphur  and  the 
jade-stone.      The  southern  line  of  the  caravan 


route  paaMS  through  it  from  Khamil  to  AfanaBd 
Kashgar.  Fromi^sutoKhokandis800mile&  It 
was  subject  to  China  from  the  boning  d  the 
Christian  era,  to  the  time  of  Chengiz  Khaa.  After 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  the  GhiBeBepover 
regained  possession  of  it.  Alti-Shi^,  or  the  six 
cities,  forms  the  western  district,  oomprinng 
Yarkand,  Kashgar,  Khotan,  Aksu,  YaDgU8ftr,tnd 
Oosh-Turfan,  with  territories  subordinate  to  each. 
Eastern  Turkestan  is  eminoitly  Mahomedu. 
Yarkand  is  the  entrepot  of  trade  between  China 
and  Bokhara.  Khotan,  from  the  time  of  G'teaas, 
has  been  celebrated  for  its  mineral  prodacts,  iti 
jade  and  emeralds,  its  shawl  wooljmd  flax,  h 
was  at  one  time  the  entrepot  of  a  vast  trade  irith 
Hindustan,  and  now  imports  largely  fars,  broad- 
cloth, leather,  and  sugar.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  19th  century,  there  was  a  short-lived  Maho- 
medan  uprising,  from  which  sprang  difficoltieB 
between  China  and  Russia,  the  l^ter  baring 
taken  possession  of  the  province  of  Hi,  and  the 
town  and  district)  of  Kuldja. 

CHINGANI,  a  name  of  the  Kara-chi  d  Cental 
Asia,  supposed  to  be  a  gipsy  race. 

CHINGARL  HiKD.  A  thug;  a  dan  of  Ma^ 
thugs  assuming  to  be  Mahomedans,  and  travdJiag 
as  ostensible  grain  merchants. — Wilson, 

CHINGERITT,  a  Penang  wood  of  albiovn 
colour,  sp.  gr.  2*165.  A  small  tree,  used  for 
furniture. 

,  CHING-HAE  or  Chin-hae,  in  lat  29°  57*'^., 
long.  121^  48f  E.,  is  the  maritime  town  of  the 
river  Yung  or  Ningpo.  The  city  of  Ningpo  is 
about  10  miles  from  the  river's  harbour.  Cbmg- 
hae  is  a  heen  or  city  of  the  third  class.  It  was 
captured  by  the  British  on  10th  October  1841.— 
Horsb, 

CHING  -  HWANG  -  MEAOU.  Cnnr.  The 
temple  in  Chinese  towns  dedicated  to  the  pasteon 
deity  of  the  town.  On  the  morning  of  the  new  or 
full  moon,  is  a  lecture,  one  of  sixteen  which  the 
emperor  Kang  ordered  to  be  read,  but  first  pat 
in  practice  by  his  son.  They  are  practical  homuiei 
on  the  duties  of  life. 

CHING-KEANG-FO,  a  town  of  China,  battle 
of,  fought  21st  July  1842. 

CHINGLEPUT,  a  town  36  miles  S.  of  Madnfi. 
It  gives  its  name  to  a  revenue  division  which  liei 
between  pexaUels  of  12""  18'  and  IS""  H'  N.  kt,  asd 
wraps  round  Madras.  The  several  races  of  Maho- 
medans number  23,192,  and  Hindus  899,686,  of  the 
Valala,  Yania,  Kamalar,  Kaikalar  sections,  and  a 
small  number  of  Irular  and  Pariahs.  Itisbiown 
as  the  Jaghir,  having  been,  in  1763,  granted  as 
a  jaghir  to  the  E.  L  Co.  by  the  nawab  Muhammad 
Ali,  for  services  rendered  to  his  father  Anwar-a^ 
Din  Khan  and  himself ;  and  in  1765  the  gfvrt 
was  confirmed  by  the  emperor  of  DehlL  It  Vifi 
twice  overrun  by  Hyder  AH,  in  1768  and  in  1780; 
and  in  1784  manv  parts  presented  oidy  the  bonei 
of  the  persons  who  had  been  massacred,  and  Ai 
ruins  of  houses  made  desolate.    It  has  small  nrai 

The  Palar,  risbg  in  Mysore,  passes  AxflA 
Walajahbad,  and  Chinglepnt,  and  falls  into  th* 
sea  at  Sadras.     The  Cheyar  falls  into  the  Faiv 


large  tanks,  of  Chambrambaukom,  ntnmalar,lil 
Hills,  and  Karangoli.  St.  Tbomas*  Moutk  i 
military  cantonment  eight  miles  south  of 
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is  tbe  headi^uarten  of  the  artillery.  It  has 
tvo  hills  lismg  from  a  level  plain.  One  of 
theia  ia  St.  Thomas'  Mount,  220  feet  high,  on 
which  in  1547  the  Portuguese  had  built  a  oiurch, 
and  another  church  on  the  Little  Mount,  a  rocky 
hill  two  miles  nearer  Madras.  On  the  9th  Feb- 
ruary 1759,  a  battle  was  fought  on  this  plain 
between  the  British  under  Captain  Calliaud,  and 
the  French.  It  lasted  from  5  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and 
the  French,  under  Lally,  withdrew.  Between  1746 
and  1872,  16  disastrous  cyclones  swept  over  ii 

GHIKGO   PANMARI,  the  Tibetan   name  of 
Mount  Everest. 
CHINGORIEB,  one  of  the  thug  clans. 
CRINHA.    Sansk.    A  cognisance,  an  emblem. 
Each  of  the  Jaina  thirthanluuii  and  each  of  liie 
chief  Hindu  deities  has  one.    The  Ghinha  of  the 
.  H  Jaina  thirthankara,  are  the  antelope,  ape,  buffalo, 
I  boar,  bull,  cobra,  chank  shell,  crocodile,  curlew, 
elephant,  Islooo,  goat,  horse,  lion,  lotus,  moon, 
I  Nandyavarta  mark,  rhinoceros,  the  Srivatsa  mark, 
I  Uie  Swastika  mark,  thunderbolt,  tortoise,  water 
jar,  and  water  lily.    The  apostles  of  the  Christians 
had  emblems  similarly. 

CHIXI,  Hind.,  Le,  China,  or  relating  to  China ; 
henoe  Ghini,  sugar-candy,  first  brought  from  China, 
but  is  also  white  moist  sugar.  Rewand  Chini,  Hind., 
JB  Yerbascum  thapsus,  Sremostachys  yicaryi,  and 
Rheum  emodi.    Chini-kam  is  porcelain. 

CHIKI,  in  the  Western  Himalaya,  is  situated  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  snowy  range.  A  few 
marges  to  the  north  of  Chini,  sharp  to  the  left  of 
the  load,  there  is  a  grand  pass  from  the  Sutlej 
ta  the  Spiti  valley,  18,600  feet  high,  the  Manee 
or  Maneerong  crest  in  the  month  of  May  re- 
sembling a  hurricane  of  snow,  beyond  eyerythiDg 
sablime  and  cold. 

CHnsI.  PusBTU.  A  China  silk  fabric  of 
Yarkand. 

CHIN-INDIA,  a  name  proposed  for  the  coun- 
tnsB  b^ond  the  Ganges. 

GHINIOT,  a  town  in  the  Jhang  district  of  the 
Panjab.  It  has  the  shrine  of  Shah  Burban,  a 
Mabomedan  saint,  revered  by  Hindus  and  Mafao- 
medansL — Imp,  Gaz, 

GHINKAH.  HiKD.  A  trayersiDg  basket- 
iMridge. —  Wilson. 

GHINKARA,  Hind.,  of  European  and  native 

sportsmen,  is  the  Gazella  Bennettii,  found  generally 

on  ilie  plains  and  low  open  hills  of  India,    in  many 

parts  it  especially  affects  tbe  nullahs  and  stony 

emineooes  which  diversify  the  plain.    The  horns 

of  the  male  are  aunulated,  and  twist  back  with  a 

ali^^ht  but  graceful  curve.    They  are  ten  or  twelve 

jwi^h^  in  Isngtb.    The  doe  has  horns  also,  but 

much  smaller  in  every  way  than  those  of  the 

Irack.  They  are  not  aunulated,  and  are  sometimes 

gtrang^y  distorted,  without   any   approach    to 

r^guHmtj  of  appearance.    They  roam  m  herds  of 

BIX  or  eight,  but  they  are  more  abundant  in  the 

proTince  of  Cutch  than  elsewhere,  and  the  ante- 

^pe  18  not  seen  there,  though,  across  the  gulf,  on 

bhe  coBst  of  Kattyawar,  they  abound. 

CHIN  KILICH  KHAN,  of  Turk  origin,  of 
•tfspectable  family,  was  son  of  Ghazi-ud-Dln,  who 
OMMg  served  under  the  emperors  Aurangzeb, 
Tabandar  Shah,  Bahadur  Shah,  and  Farokhsir. 
Jlun  Kiiich  Khan  also  served  and  raised  himself 
9  indflpendence  in  Hyderabad,  where  he  was 
j^ovm  ander  the  titles  Nizam-nl  Mulk  and  Asof 
^b.       He  was  the  founds  of  the  Asof  Jahi 


dynas^  still  ruling  there,  a.d.  1880,  as  Nisams  of 
the  Dekhan.     Chin  Qilich,  are  Turki  words  mean- 
ing a  sword-drawer. 
CHINNA.    Tam.,  Tbl.    Small ;  hence,— 

Ohinna  Aka,  Aoalypha  betaliziA,  HOz, 

Ohiima  Avaguda,  Mohoeanthes  inoiaa. 

Cbinxui  Botnku,  Cordia  angastifolia. 

Cbinna  Dula-eondi.  Tragia  cannabina. 

Chinna  Jamim,  Acacia  dneraria,  Willde. 

Obinna  Kala  Banda,  Aloe  Uttoralis,  Kmntg ;  X. 
Indioa,  BoyU  ;  A.  perfoliatata,  Moxb,  ii  167. 

Chinna  Kalinga,  Dillenia  pentagyna,  B.  iL  625. 

Cbiima  KaUva  Panda,  Cariasa  spin  arum. 

Cbinna  Mandiila  Man,  Yitia  Linniei,  Wall. 

Chinna  Moralli,  Buchanania  latifolia,  k. 

Chinna  Mnttama,  Sida  alba,  B. 

Chinna  Muttavapub^^m,  Pavcmia  Zeylanioa. 

Chinna  Naagi,  Ijageratroemia  maorocarpa,  Hoxb.  ; 
L.  parviflora. 

Cbinna  Naringi,  Triphaaia  trifoliata. 

Chinna  NavnU,  Niebubria  linifolia,  B. 

Cbinna  Nare,  Eugenia  aalicifolia,  B. 

Chinna  Nidta  Kaati,  Deimanthua  triquetnu. 

Chinna  Puli,  larger  panther. 

Chinna  Banabheri,  Aniaomelea  Malabarica. 

Cbinna  Bantu,  Bbapbidoapora  glabra,  Ifees. 
CHINNA  KIMMEDY,  a  district  in  the  N.E. 
part  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  inhabited  by 
Kband  races,  who  until  lately  practised  human 
sacrifices,  tbe  victims  being  styled  Meriab.  The 
rite  is  supposed  to  be  now  suppressed.  In  Chinna 
Kimmedy,  *the  Meriah  was  dragged  along  the 
fields,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  half-intoxicated 
Kandhs,  who,  shouting  and  screaming,  rushed  upon 
him,  and  with  their  knives  cut  the  flesh  piece- 
meal from  his  bones, avoiding  the  head  and  bowels, 
till  tbe  victim,  dying  from  loss  of  blood,  was  relieved 
from  torture,  when  tbe  remains  were  burnt^  and  the 
ashes  mixed  with  tbe  new  grain  to  preserve  it 
from  insects.^  Captain  MacViccar,  writing  in 
1851,  stated  that  in  Maji  Deso,  midway  between 
Boad  and  Patna,  ^  on  the  day  of  Racrifice,  after  the 
appointed  ceremonies,  the  Meriah  was  surrounded 
by  the  Kandbs,  who  beat  him  violently  on  the 
head.' 

CHINNAMA.  Tam.,  Tel.  Little  mother,  an 
ordinary  name  for  women. 

CHINNA  MASTAKA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is 
a  form  of  Parvati  as  Kali,  and  possibly  is  the 
sacti  of  Siva,  in  tbe  form  of  Kapali.  She  ia 
described  as  a  naked  woman  with  a  necklace  of 
skulls.  Her  head  is  almost  severed  from  her 
body,  and  her  blood  is  spouting  into  her  mouth. 
In  two  of  her  hands  she  holds  a  sword  and  a  skull. 
Mr.  Ward  states  that  this  goddess  was  so  insatiate 
of  blood,  that,  not  being  able  at  onetime  to  obtain 
enough  of  that  of  giants,  she  cut  her  own  throat 
to  supply  herself  therewith.  Ward  derives  the 
name  from  Cbinna,  cut  off,  and  Mastaka,  a  head. 
— Co/c,  Myth,  Hind.  p.  94.     See  Koran. 

CHINNERETH,  called  also  Gennesareth,  Tibe- 
rias, Galilee,  and  Bahr  ul  Tibariab,  a  sea  or  lake 
formed  by  tbe  river  Jordan.  It  has  many  fish. 
Its  surface  is  upwards  of  800  feet  below  the 
Mediterranean,  and  it  is  enclosed  by  steep  hills 
300  to  1000  feet  high.  It  is  12  miles  long  and 
6  broad. 

CHINNT.  Tam.  ?  A  Travancore  wood  of  a 
rather  dark  colour,  sp.  gr.  0*515.  From  8  to  16 
feet  in  circumference ;  used  for  building  canoes. — 
Col  Frith. 

CHINRAIPATAN,  a  town  m  Mysore  famed 
for  a  Jaina  statue,  estimated  54  to  70  feet  high. 
It  has  been  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
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CHIN-SAN,  or  Golden  Island,  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  river  of  China,  where  the 
width  is  near  three  miles.  It  is  the  property  of 
the  emperor.  It  is  interspersed  with  pleasure- 
houses  and  gardens,  and  contains  a  large  monastery 
of  priests,  by  whom  the  island  is  almost  entirely 
inhabited. — Macartney* n  Embatsy,  i.  p.  27. 

CHINSURAH,  a  neat  town  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Hooghr  river,  in  lat.  22^  54'  N.,  and  long. 
88''  26'  40"  £.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta. 
The  Dutch  established  themselves  there  in  a.d. 
1675,  but  they  came  in  contact  with  the  British 
on  the  field  of  Bidera,  four  miles  to  the  west,  and 
were  defeated;  and  finally,  about  1825,  they 
received  Java  for  it  in  exchauge.  The  college 
building  was  formerly  the  house  of  Perron,  the 
French  general  and  deputy  of  Sindia  in  the  Doab. 

CHINTA  CHETTU.  Tel.  Tamarindus  In- 
dica,  Z. 

CHINTAMANI,  a  mythical  wish -gem  of  the 
Hindus,  supposed  to  yield  to  its  possessor  all  that 
he  mav  desire.  The  word  is  Sanskrit,  from  Chinta, 
thought,  and  Mani,  a  jewel,  and  is  the  name  of  a 
romantic  epic  Tamil  poem,  representing  the  Jaina 
system  in  an  attractive  form.  It  is  of  consider- 
able merit,  and  is  regarded  as  the  highest  classical 
authority  in  that  language,  but  its  stvle  is  difficult. 
It  contains  15,000  lines,  and  probably  belongs  to 
the  tenth  century.  It  was  wntten  by  an  avowedly 
Jaina  author. 


Chit, Malay. 

Ohitas,  ....  Port. 

Zaraza,  Chites,    .  .     Sp. 

Simai  gudde,  .    .  .  Tak. 

„    gudda, .    .  .  Tel. 


CHINTZ. 

Sita, Dot. 

Indiennes,     •    .    .      Fr. 

Zitze, G£B. 

Chint,  Guj.,  Hind.,  Pkks. 
Indiane,    ....       It. 

Fast-printed  calicoes  of  different  colours,  im- 
pressed upon  a  white  or  light-coloured  ground. 
Tlie  name  Ib  from  chinta,  a  spot,  or  spotted.  In 
the  Madras  Presidency,  the  principal  sites  of  this 
manufacture  are  the  towns  of  Masulipatam,  Amee, 
and  Sydapet  Those  of  Masulipatam  are  called 
Kalam-kari,  literally  firm  colour;  they  are  of 
various  hues.  Each  piece  is  2  cubits  in  breadth 
and  12  in  length,  priced  at  from  4  to  12  rujpees 
each ;  and  it  is  used  for  under-garments  by  Hmdu 
women.  Those  of  Amee  and  Sydapet  are  8  by  2 
cubits,  sold  at  1  to  3  rupees  each ;  they  are  used 
for  pillow-covers  and  other  purposes,  as  well  as 
the  under-garments  of  humbler  native  women. 
Some  of  the  chintzes  of  Masulipatam  and  of  the 
south  of  India  are  as  beautiful  in  design  as  they 
are  chaste  and  elegant  in  colour.  —  M^Culhch ; 
Mr,  Faulkner;  M,EJ,R,;  Dr.  Watson. 

CHINVAT,  of  the  Parsee  religion,  is  a  mytho- 
logical bridge.  On  a  death  occurring,  a  dog  is 
brought  to  look  at  the  corpse,  that  its  passage  over 
Chiuvat  may  be  secured. 

CHIN^YA.    Hind.    Panicum  miliaceum. 

CHIN  ZOOAY.  BURM.?  Meaning  elephant's 
teeth,  a  wood  of  maximum  girth  1|  to  2  cubits, 
max.  length  10  feet,  abundant  on  the  hills  inland, 
always  on  rocky,  barren  ground,  in  mountainous 
or  hill  districts,  all  over  the  Tenasserim  provinces. 
When  seasoned,  sinks  in  water.  This  wood  is  the 
hardest  and  strongest  known  in  these  latitudes, 
perhaps  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  only  pro- 
curable in  such  rocky  spots  as  no  other  tree  will 
grow  in.  It  cuts  up,  as  yendaik  and  other  hard 
woods  do,  with  huge  cracks  through  it;  but  is 
valuable  for  the  edges  of  phillester  planes,  for 


spokeshaves,  and  for   purposes  in  which  mndi 
scantling  is  not  required. — Captain  Dance, 

CHIOCOCCA  JAVANICA,  the  Java  bdow- 
berry,  a  parasitical  shrub,  found  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Java  upon  trees. — Eng,  Cyc. 

CHIONANTHUS,  a  genus  of  trees,  Ch.  albidi- 
flora,  77iw,y  the  taccada  gas,  grows  up  to  8000 
feet  in  Ceylon.  Ch.  intermedia,  Wi^  ^tfae 
Lenociera  inter.,  Wight) ^  grows  on  the  Animiulay 
at  5000  feet.  Ch.  ramiflora,  Roxh.,  is  a  tree  of 
the  Moluccas ;  and  Ch.  leprocarpa,  Thw,,  is  a  emiJl 
tree  growing  at  8000  to  4000  feet  in  the  Central 
Province  of  Ceylon. — Thw, 

CHIONE,  a  genus  of  molluscs,  of  which  many 
species  occur  in  Indian  seas. 
CHIPPEVADU,  Chippiga.    Tel.    A  tailor. 
CHIPPI,  a  beggar^s  bowl  made  of  the  shell  of 
the  sea,  or  double  cocoanut,  Laodioea  Seycbd- 
larum. 

CHIPULU  GADDI.     Tel.     Aristida  sotaoea, 
Retz ;  Chs&taria  set., Beaut;.  The  words  mean  hroom 
or  sweeping-grass,  from  the  use  to  which  it  is 
applied. 
CHIPURA  TIGE.    Tel.    Cocculus  viUosus. 
CHIR,  in  Chamba,  Armeniaca  vulgaris, apricot; 
Prunus  Armeniaca.   In  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  riniiB, 
9p,     Dar  chir,  P.  excelsa.    Drab  chir,  P.  longifolia. 
CHIR    Hind.    Phasianus  WaUichiL 
CHIRA  of  thePeriplus,  an  ancient  kingdom  that 
seems  to  have  been  formed  out  of  the  Pandya 
dominions.     The  Chira  seem  to  have  poeseGsed 
also  Kerala,  and  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
Romans,  to  whom  the  Chira  prince  was  known  as 
0  Kerobothras.    See  Chera. 
CHIRAGADAM.    Tel.    Batatas  edulis,  Ch, 
CHIRAGH.  Pers.,Hind.  A  lamp.  Ba-charagh, 
an  inhabited  house  or  town.   Be-cbaragh,  in  nnna. 
Chiragh  ka  tel,  lamp  oil.    In  Southern  India,  oil 
of  large-seeded  Ricmus  communis.    In  N.  India, 
poppy  and  other  oils  are  used  for  lamps. 
CfHiRA  KURA.  Tel.  Amarantus  polygoDoidei. 
CHIRA  MELLA.    Hind.    Phyllanthos  Icmgi- 
folius. 
CHIRAN.    Hind.    Prunus  Armeniaca. 
CHIRANJI.     Tel.    A  dyeing  root  of  Babia 
cordifolia,  in  the  bazars  of  the  Northern  Circars. 
CHIRA  SAMUDRA.     Sansk.      In  Hindoism. 
the  sea  of  milk  on  which  the  serpent  Sedia  rested 
when  Yishnu  was  reposing.     See  Balaji. 

CHIRATALA  BODA.    Tel.     Dalbergia  ecan- 
dens,  R,  iii.  232. 
CHIRAULI.    Hind.    Buchanania  latifdkia. 
CHIRAUNDA.    Hind.    Adelia  serrata. 
CHIRATIT.    Hind.    Agathotes  chirayta. 
CHIRCHA  or  Chirtsa.    Can.     Felis  jubata. 
CHIRCHIRA,a]soChirchitta.    Hind.    Lyeim 
Europeum,  also  Achyranthes  aapera,  resemblivg 
the  Penicillaria  spicata ;  tiie  people  bdieve  if  * 
person  eat  one  chitak  of  its  grain,  he  wiU  not  be 
hungry  for  21  days. 


CHIRETTA.    Hind. 
Ku8sab-us-Berireh,  Ajiab. 
Kalapnath,    .    .    .Bkno. 
Kala-meeh,  Maha  tita,  „ 
Toa-khft-kyi, .    .     BuRM. 

Kiri&t, Can. 

Kreat, ....     Dukh. 


Creyat  root. 
Create,      ....     Ft 
Creyatta,  Kxiatt,     HOnx 
Kairata,    .    .    .     Saxbk. 

AiadL SUM. 

Sheiaat-knchi,  .    .   Til^ 
Nela  vemn,  .    .    .    tA 

Chiretta,  or  chirayta,  or  kriai,  for  all  tbes 
pronunciations  are  in  use,  is  the  name  given  ti 
several  plants,  all  of  them  cloedj  allied  in  medr- 
cinal  properties  to  gentian,  for  which  several  fli 
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tbem  are  perfect  substitates.  Like  gentian, 
chiretta  promotes  digestion,  improves  the  appetite, 
and  gives  a  tone  to  Sie  system,  withont  producing 
mnch  stimulant  effect,  or  causing  constipation. 
It  contains  a  resin  and  yeUow  bitter  matter,  on 
wiiich  the  activity  of  the  plant  depends.  Its  use 
is  admissible  in  all  inflammatory  states  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  in  febrile  diseases.  The 
chiretta  of  the  bazars  is  the  prodace  of  the  several 
following  plants : — 

Adenema  hyssopifolia,  the  chota  Or  small  chi- 
rayta,  is  common  in  various  parts  of  Southern 
India,  is  very  bitter,  also  somewhat  laxative,  and 
mnch  used  by  the  natives  as  a  stomachic. 

Agatbotes  chirayta,  Don,,  Ophelia  chirayta, 
Griskfochy  Gentiana  chirayta,  Fleming,  north  of 
India,  and  Morung  hills.  All  parts  of  the  plant 
are  extremely  bitter,  and  are  identical  in  composi- 
tion with  the  conmion  gentian.  It  is  highly 
esteemed  as  a  tonic  and  f ebrifuffe  all  over  India. 
It  is  a  common  and  abundant  plant  in  the  bazar, 
■applied  chiefly  bj  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Hima- 
kya. 

Andrpgraphis  paniculata  (Justicia  paniculata, 
Roxb.),  Kalamegh,  Bemg.  Kalupnath  or  Maha 
tita,  HiNix,  is  the  genuine  or  original  chiretta. 

Chironia  centauroides  of  Roxburgh  (Erythrsea 
Soxborghii,  Don,),  is  another  and  powerfully 
bitter  plant  found  in  India. 

Cicendia  hyssopifolia  (syn.  Exacum  hyssopi- 
folia), common  in  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies; 
the  whole  plant  is  bitter  and  somewhat  laxative ; 
ii  used  bj  the  natives  as  a  stomachic. 

Exacnm  bioolor  grows  rare  on  the  Neilgherries 
below  Kotaghenry,  and  abundant  a  nule  below 
Kedawottum,  where  it  flowers  during  the  autumnal 
mootha.  This  species  enamels  tiie  swards  of  the 
Western  Ghats  with  its  beautiful  blossoms,  has 
the  same  bitter  stomachic  principles  for  whi(^  the 
Gentiana  lutea  is  so  mucn  employed,  and,  it  is 
believed,  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  lieu  of 
gentian  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  infusion 
is  a  mild  pure  bitter.  It  is  known  in  Mangalore 
as  country  creat,  and  sold  there  at  1  anna  6  pie 
per  pound. 

Exacom  tetragona  is  another  species  of  this 
gepoB,  and  is  called  Ooda  chiretta,  or  purple 
chiretta. 

Ophelia  angustifolia,  Don  (0.  Swertia,  Roule), 
is  called  pukiuree  chiretta,  and  is  substituted  for 
tbetane  cbiretta. 

Ophelia  elegans,  Wight,  grows  plentifully  in 
several  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidenc^^ ;  is  con- 
sidered febrifuge  by  the  native  physicians,  who 
prefer  it  to  the  Himalayan  chiretta.  It  grows 
plentifully  in  the  Jeypore  zamindari  of  Yizaga- 
patam,  and  is  annually  exported,  as  Silaras  or 
Selajit,  to  the  value  of  about  Rs.  2500.  The 
infoBion  ot  0.  elegans  has  a  powerful  bitterness. 

Ophelia  alata  and  Ophelia  chiretta  seem  to  be 
iiaea  fltmilarly ;  they  grow  in  the  Himalaya. 

YiUania  Indica,  V.  artistata,  and  V.  nym- 
phseides  ooenr  in  every  part  of  India. 

Chiretta  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the 
■imple  bitters,  so  many  of  which  have  been  em- 
ployed in  Europe  as  febrifuges.  For  such  purposes 
rfe  is  emploved  in  India,  and  it  will  do  whatever 
a  lampl^  bitter  can  in  stopping  intermittents. 
Chiretta  is  of  much  service  in  convalescence  from 
fever.  It  is  one  of  the  few  articles  of  the  Indian 
ICateria    Medica  which   is  in  every  respect  an 


adequate  substitute  for  the  corresponding  Euro- 
pean article.  Chiretta  is  a  useful  vehicle  for 
other  remedies.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  celebrated 
drogue  amere,  a  compound  of  mastic,  frankin- 
cense, resin,  myrrh,  aloes,  and  creat  root,  steeped 
in  brandy  for  a  month,  and  the  tincture  strained 
and  bottled.  Chiretta  is  met  with  in  a  dried  state, 
tied  up  in  bundles,  with  its  long  slender  stems  of 
a  brownish  colour,  having  the  roots  attached,  and 
which  have  been  taken  up  when  Uie  |^nt  was  in 
flower.  It  is  procurable  in  all  native  druggists' 
shops.  The  extracts  of  chiretta  agree  in  being 
valuable  bitter  tonics.  Both  these  and  gentian 
contain  a  peculiar  principle,  termed  the  gentisic 
acid.  The  dose  is  ten  to  thirty  grains  twice  or 
three  times  daily,  usually  prescribed  with  sarsa- 
parilla,  hemidesmus,  or  iron  (Beng.  Phar.  p.  290). 
The  wine  of  chiretta  is  cordial  bitter  and  tonic 
in  a  dose  of  two  fluid  drachms.  A  compound 
tincture  of  creat  is  prepared  by  creat  root  six 
ounces,  myrrh  and  aloes  each  one  ounce,  French 
brandy  two  pints ;  macerate  for  three  days,  and 
strain.  This  preparation  is  equivalent  to  the 
celebrated  drogue  amere.  Its  effects  are  tonic, 
stimulant,  and  gently  aperient  It  is  a  valuable 
preparation  in  the  treatment  of  several  forms  of 
dyspepsia  and  torpidity  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
in  a  dose  of  one  nuid  drachm  to  half  an  ounce. 
—  Faulkner,  Beng,  Phar, ;  On  Chiretta,  by  Dr, 
Cleghom ;  Dr.  J,  L.  Stewart, 

GHIRGHA,  a  Fukhta  war-cry.  Chirgha  wal, 
a  fightinff  man. 

CHIRI.  Samsk.  Wrightia  antidysenterica ; 
Memusops  hexandrus. 

CHIRI.  Tel.  A  term  applied  to  several 
plants  resembling  others : — 

Ohiri  alii,  Villania  orisiaia,  Spreng, 

Chin  amiem,  Briedelia  scandens,  Willd, 

Chin  benda,  Sida  cordifolia,  L. 

Chiri  bikki.  Gardenia  eaminifera,  L, 

Chin  chatarari,  Dentella  repens,  Font. 

Chin  dudduga,  Alphonsea  lutea,  H, 

Chiri  gaUgera,  Trianthema,  L, 

Chiri  giligiohoha,  Crotolaria  labumifolia,  L. 

Chiri  gummudu,  Batatas  paniculata,  Ch,  ? 

Chiri  jieguru,  Cluytia,  «p. 

Chiriki,  Sansk.,  fruit  of  Buchanania  latifoha. 

Chiri  koti  gom,  Pterolobium  laoerans,  R,  Br. 

Chiri  kora,  Amaiantna  polygonoides. 

Chiri  malla,  Jaaminum  angustifolinm,  VM. 

Chiri  manu,  Conocaipus  latifolia. 

Chiri  nanupala,  Euphorbia,  L, 

Chiri  palleru,  TribuluB  lanuginosus,  L. 

Chiri  piaz,  Hind.,  Allium  rabellum. 

Chiri'sanagalu,  Ervum,  tp,  ? 

Chiri  teka,  Olerodendron,  in>. 

Chiri  teku,  bastard  teak,  Eiythrina  Indica,  Wonnia 
bracteata. 

Chiri  tummi,  Leucas,  R.  Br, 

Chiri  vanga,  Solannm  melongena,  X.,  small  var. 

Chiri  vera,  Oldenlandia  umbellata,  X, 

Chiri  ulava,  Rhynohotia  nifescens,  D.C. 

CHIRIA.  Hind.  A  bird ;  hence  Chiriya-Mar, 
a  bird-catcher,  a  low  caste  fowler. 

CHIRIMI.    Malay.    Cicca  disticha,  Linn, 

CHIRITA  SINENSIS,  the  manneen-chung  of 
the  Chinese,  a  dwarf  species  of  Lycopodium, 
highly  prised  by  that  people.  —  Fortune's  Tea 
Districts,  la,  8. 

CHIRIT  MURAL.    Malay.    Caoutchouc. 

CHIRIYA-GHAS.    Beng.  Helopus  annuktus. 

CHIR-MITI.     Hind.    Abrus  precatorius  seeds. 

CHIR-MUTTI.     Hind.    Leptropus  coidifolia. 

GHIR-NATH.  Hind.  Fir  conea  of  Pinus  longi- 
folia  and  P.  Gerardiana. 
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CHIRNDI.   Hind.   litssBa,  «p. ;  Adelia  aemtta. 

OHIRNDU,  Eleodendron  dicboiomam. 

OHIR-ODHELI  or  Chir-vadhal  of  Dehra  Ghari 
Khan  (hills),  obtained  from  the  tamarisk  (F. 
foras  or  F.  dioica),  said  to  be  called  pinjwa  in 
other  parts.  This  occurs  in  nodules,  highly  niable, 
of  a  granular  texture. — PowelVs  Handbook, 

CHIROLI.    HiKD.    Prunus  Armeniaca. 

CHIRONIA  CENTAUROIDES.    Rorh, 
ErythnsaRozburghiijDon.  |  Nye,  .    :    .    .    .    Hind. 

This  plant  grows  in  several  parts  of  India ;  its 
leaves  and  stalks  are  powerfully  bitter,  and  are 
found  in  the  bazars  as  one  of  the  chirettas. — O'Sh. 

GHIROR.    HiKD.    Mahonia  Nepalensis. 

GHIRRU.    HmD.    Xanthium  stmmarium. 

GHIRU  DEEHU.  Tam.  Clerodendron  serra- 
turn,  Blume. 

CHIRUGU  OHETTU.    Tel.    Caryota  urens. 

CHIRUNJE.  Hind.  A  red  dye  from  Bucha- 
nania  latifolia. 

CHIRU  NUTI.  Beng.  Amarantus  polygon- 
oides,  Roxh. ;  Oxystelma  esculentum,  H.  Br. 

CHIRU-PARAM.  Tam.  Riedleia  corchori- 
folia. 

CHIRUTA-ITA.    Tel.    Phoenix  farinifera. 

CHIRWI,  in  the  Multan  division  and  Derajat, 
means  the  best  kind  of  split  and  dried  dates  of 
the  Phoenix  dactylifera;  the  word  seems  from 
chima,  HiKt>.,  to  split. 

CHISHTI,  a  tribe  of  Arab  descent  in  Multan, 
and  at  Bijapur  in  the  Dekhan.  Those  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sutlej  river  are  peaceful  and  industrious, 
but  strict  and  bigoted. 

CHISHTIAH,  a  sect  of  Mahomedan  fakirs. 

CHIT.    Hind.    Chintz;  sprinkled,  hence,— 

Chit-Abra,  a  printed  cotton. 

Chit-Pattu,  a  woollen  wrapper  with  a  chit  or 
print  pattern. 

Chit-Rahdar,  a  print  with  a  striped  pattern. 

Chit-Bundri,  spotted  print. 

Chit-Butidar,  sprigged  print. 

Cbit-Marpech,  spriggled  print. 

Chit-Shakargah,  print  with  figures  of  animals. 

Chit-Nakl-irani,  a  kind  of  Persian  print. 

OH  IT,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Sri-»ampradaya 
sect  of  Hindus,  means  the  spirit  of  Vishnu ;  this,  with 
Achit,  or  matter,  and  Ishwara,  or  god  or  ruler, 
being  the  three  predicates  of  the  universe.  In 
their  views,  Vishnu  is  Brahma,  before  all  and 
creator  of  all.    See  Sri-Sampradaya. 

CHITA.     See  Cheeta. 

CHITA.  Beng.,  Hind.  Plumbago  rosea ;  P. 
Zeylanica,  Linn. 

CHITA  BAGNU.    Hind.    Populus  alba. 

CHITA  BANSA.    Hind.    Ipomoea  turpethum. 

CHITAK,  a  measure  of  weight  equal  to  914 
grains. 

CHITAL,  Chitra,  Chitri.  Hind.  Axis  macu- 
latus,  Oray. 

CHIT-AMINDALU  NUN  A.  Tel.  OilofsmaU- 
seeded  Ricinus  communis,  castor-oil  plant,  used 
medicinally. 

CHITANA.     Hind.    Pyrus  Kumaonensis. 

CHITANKALOO.    Tel.    Wrightia  tinctoria. 

CHITA-PULL    Tel.    Felis  jubata,  Schreher. 

CHITA-RATHL    Maleal.    Alpinia  racemosa. 

OHITARKOT,  a  hill  in  the  Banda  district, 
N.W.  Provinces  of  India,  with  the  Paisani  river 
at  its  base.  There  are  thir^-three  Hindu  shrines  ; 
and  many  pilgrims  still  visit  them,  and  circum- 
ambulate (pradakshana)  the  hill. — Imp.  Oaz. 
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CHITA8.    Port.    Chinte. 

CHITA  SINJI.    Hind.    Memotns  leocuthi. 

CHITA WALA.    Hind.    Senedo  angolonB. 

CHIT  BATTO.    Hind.    Trifolium  piatenie. 

CHITE  ANKALU.    Tel.    Wrightia  tinctorii 

CHITES,  also  Zaiaza.    8p.    Chintz. 

CHITIJARL   Hind.  Aconitom  heterophyllam. 

CHITIKESWARUM.    Hind.    Poincimdai*. 

CHITIMIRE,  Hind.,  also  ChiU-phd,  HeHo- 
tropum  brevifolium. 

OhITI-MORT.   Hind.   Desmodiamargenteam. 

CHITI  MUTI.    Tel.    Sida  acuta,  Bum. 

CHITI  SIRIN.  Hind.  Cedrela  toont;  C. 
serrata. 

CHITEA.    Beng.    Bauhinia  acaminata. 

CHITEABRA.    Hind.    Uiaria  chetkubm 

CHITEAN  of  Hazara,  an  ear-ring. 

CHITKEE.     Hind.    Snapping  the  flogen. 

CHITLINTA  KURA.  Teu  Marsilea  Cofo- 
mandelina ;  M.  minuta,  Heyne^  64 ;  also  RiedMa 
corchorifolia. 

CHITONIDJS,  the  Chiton  faimly  of  moUoBCi. 

CHITOOA-BORA.  Beng.  Polypodiam  gU- 
brum. 

CHITPATRA.    Hind.    Marlea  begonif olia. 

OHITPBKALARA,  in  AnOcan,  slaves  who  had 
been  taken  in  battle. — Wilson. 

CHITRA.  Hind.  Staphylea  emodi;  Dwiert 
muscipula.    Lai  chitra  is  Plumbago  Zeylanioa. 

CHITRA,  also  written  Chaitra,  and  Ohaitnm, 
the  first  month  of  the  Tamil  sohir  year,  auwering 
to  the  Hindu  Vaisaclia,  when  the  san  is  hi  the 
sign  Mesha.  But  this  name  is  also  that  of  the  lasl 
month  of  the  Hindu  solar  year,  used  everywhere 
(excepting  in  the  Tamil  country)  when  tiie  aofi 
is  in  the  sign  Min,  answering  to  the  Tamil  Fu- 
goni.  Lastly,  Chaitra  is  the  name  of  the  Unt 
month  of  the  luni-solar  year,  which  begins  <m  tlie 
new  moonpreceding  the  sun's  entranoe  in  the  fliga 
Mesha.  This  variety  of  significations  of  teniii« 
nearly  resembling  each  other  requires  the  p«te* 
attention,  when  adverting  to  dates,  and  readiif 
books  written  in  different  countries. — Wttrren. 

CHITRA.  Beng.  Cucumis  Madraspatanoi; 
also  Hind.,  Berberis  lycinm,  B.  Adatica  or  R 
aristata. 

CHITRAGUPTA,  pronounced  ChitogepuJr,  ti« 
registrar  of  Yama,  the  recorder  of  the  dm. 
When  Yama  sits  in  judgment  on  the  dead,  ^^ 
gupta  examines  the  register  in  which  the  ^ 
and  bad  deeds  of  men  are  recorded.  FVohi  Chite^ 
to  write,  and  Ooopta,  hidden.  He  had  aerOM 
sons,  from  whom  the  different  tribes  of  Bal^ 
Kayasths  derive  their  origin, — Sribastab,  A* 
bashtha,  Karan,  Bhattanagar,  Ckuua,  Tahiiika| 
Mathur,  Saksena,  Aithana,  Kulasreshtha,  NijA  | 
Suradhwaja.— i><i^n,  EthnoL  of  Bengal,  ^^^ 

CHITRA  INDICA,  one  of  the  Chelonia  * 
tortoises.    It  inhabits  India. 

CHITRA  JAVANIKA,  a  painted  doth,  a  aoett 
or  veil  suspended  in  a  temple  before  the  adyttft , 
according  to  Malanka,  it  is  rath«>  ams  or  <ap^ 
he  describes  it  as  cloth  covering  the  walfa  m% 
temple.—- Htffuf.  Theat.  ii.  p.  74. 

CHITRA  KOOTA.  Samsk.  Fwm  Om 
speckled,  and  Koota,  the  peak  of  a  MS  f: 
mountain.  An  isc^ated  hill  on  the  btnk  C 
the  Pisani  river,  60  miks  S.E.  of  the  tvwt  € 
Banda  in  Bundelkhand,  in  \at.  U^  If  N.,  m 
long.  80*^  47'  B.  The  whole  netghbouriioe** 
Rama's  ecnmtry  during  his  exile.    Eveiy  heal- 


CHITRAL. 


CHITTAGONG  HILL  TRACTS. 


land  has  some  legend ;  every  cayern  is  connected 
with  his^name.  It  is  a  sacred  spot ;  crowded  with 
tenqples'  and  shrines  of  Rama  and  Lakshmana. 
Many  thousands  annually  visit  the  spot,  and  round 
the  bill  is  a  raised  footpath,  on  which  the  devotee 
with  naked  feet  treads,  full  of  pious  awe.  It  was 
the  seat  of  Yidmiki,  the  sage  and  poet,  author  of 
the  Ramayana.  The  hill  is  crowded  with  monkeys. 
The  river  is  Uned  with  the  landing-places  called 
ghats,  and  flights  of  stairs  for  ceremonial  ablutions. 
CHITRAL,  or  Little  Kashgar,  is  beyond  the 
Belnt  Tagh  mountain.  See  Bucharia ;  Eastern 
Turkestan. 
CHITRA-MUL.  Hind.  Thalictrom  foliosum. 
CHITRA-MULAM  (Telia,  Nalla,  and  Erra, 
white,  black,  and  red).  A  generic  name  for  species 
of  plumbago. 

CHITRA-RAT'HAN,  the   chief   musician  of 
Indra,  who  rides  in  a  painted  car.    On  one  occasion 
it  was  burned  by  Arjnna,  the  confidential  friend 
and  agent  of  Krishna,  or  the  sun. 
CHITRAVANL    Sansk.    Plumbago  Europ«ea. 
CHITRI  CHIRUYA.    Beng.   Urochloa  panic- 
oideB. 
GHITRIKA.    Tel.    limonta  pentagyna,  R, 
CHITTA-AMADUM.    Tel.    Castor-oil. 
CHITTA-BURKANI,  also  Chittaganda.    Tel. 
Leggada  lepida,  Jerdon, 

CHITTABUTE  of  Mnrree,  Abelia  triflora;  also 

Boddle*  erispa. 

CHITTA-bUDAGA,  Guatteria  cerasoides,  Dim. 

CHITTAGONG,  or  Islamabad,  a  town  which 

gives  its  name  to  a  district  of  British  India  along 

the  N.E.  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.    The  town 

is  built  on  tibe  bank  of  the  Kamaphuli  river,  in  lat. 

22^  2V  8"  N.,  and  long.  91°  62'  44"  E.    The  district 

is  bonnded  on  the  N.  by  Tiperah,  S.  by  Arakan, 

E.  by  the  Yomadoung  mountains,  and  W.  by  the 

Bay  of  Bengal,  and  has  an  area  of  2322  square 

miles,  and  a  population  of  1,006,422  souls.     It  is 

a  low  strip  of  coast  about  165  miles  long,  with 

many  lai^e  tidal  creeks;  and  the  central  parts 

opposiie  the  islands  of  Mashkal  and  Kutabadia 

mnch  resemble  the  Gangetic  Sunderbuns.     Since 

htstoric  times  it  has  been  subject  successively  to 

Tiperah,  to  the  Afghan  rulers  of  Bengal,  to  the 

raja  of  Arakan,  to  the  Dehli  empire  ;  and  it  was 

ceded   to  the  British  East    India    Company  in 

1760.      The  Portuguese  descendants  are  known 

fts  Feringhi.    They  were  854  in  1872 ;  the  Nat, 

949  ;  the  Magh,  30,026 ;  and  the  Rajbansi,  10,852 ; 

Brahmaos,  22,657 ;  and  Kayasths,  68,916.    The 

Lascars  of  the  coasting  and  foreign-going  ships 

are  largely  from  Chittagong.     The  Rajbansi  are 

the    offspring  of  Bengali  women  and  Burmese 

fiusbands.    70*5  per  cent,  of  the  population  are 

tf  ahomedans,  the  Hindus  26*7  per  cent. — Imp.  Gaz, 

CHITTAGONG  HILL  TRACTS  are  a  portion  of 

Jie  oreat  chain  of  mountains  running  from  Assam 

oawWards  to  Cape  Negrais,  and  the  Blue  Moud- 

amfl,    on  the  frontier  of  Chittagong,  rise  8000 

eet  above  the  sea.    Several  rivers  rise  in  these 

xoaotJUDS,  amongst  others  the  Kamafuli,  which 

o^FB  to^^  ^^  ^7  ^^  Bengal.    The  hill  tribes  of 

(bitta^ng  call  themselves  Eyonng-tha,  or  sons 

f    tbe    river,  and  Toung-tha,  or  sons  of  the 

ills.      1%^  latter,  to  which  the  Lushai  belong, 

(^     tite    more    savage   and    independent,    and 

yceJk    different  languages.     The  former  have  a 

^tten  language,  and  even  possess  several  copies 

p  tlie    Baja  wong,  or  History  of  the  Khags  of 


Arakan.  They  are  of  Arakanese  origin,  speak 
the  Ra-khui  dialect,  and  are  Buddhists.  All  are 
Mongolian  in  physique.  They  have  an  honest, 
bright  look,  with  frank  and  merry  smile,  and  their 
look  is  a  faithful  index  of  their  mental  charac- 
teristics. They  live  in  bamboo  houses  raised 
above  the  malaria  of  the  ground.  They  practise 
Jum,  Cheena,  or  Kumari  cultivation,  burning 
down  the  jungle  to  prepare  the  soil  for  mixed 
seed  scattered  'broadcast,  and  moving  off  to  a 
new  site  next  season.  And  they  have  a  mild 
form  of  debtor  slavery,  which  Captain  Lewin 
thinks  the  British  too  suddenly  interfered  with, 
so  that  the  hillmen  fall  victims  to  the  usurer. 

The  Eyoung-tha,  or  Jumia  Magh,  have  15 
clans,  who  dwell  in  village  communities  under  a 
Roaja,  or  village  head. 

The  Toung-tha  tribes,  a  wilder  and  less  civilised 
group,  are  the  Tiperah,  Mrung,  Kumi,  Mro,  and 
Khyeng,  Bangi,  ran-kho,  Lushai  or  Kuki,  and 
the  Shindu,  the  last  four  being  independent. 
Their  villages  are  generally  situated  on  lofty  hills. 
They  worship  the  elements. 

The  Chakma  (Tsak  or  Tsakma,  or  in  Burmese 
Thek)  is  the  largest  of  all  the  tribes.  It  has  40 
dans.  Their  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Kyoung-tha.  The  tribes  all  practise  the  Jum  or 
Kumari  form  of  agriculture :  and  rice,  cotton,  tea, 
tobacco,  and  potatoes  are  their  chief  crops.  The 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  tiger,  and  the  leopard 
are  numerous,  with  the  Malay  black  bear,  the 
wild  buffalo,  the  sambur  (Rusa  Aristotelis).  The 
python  grows  to  a  large  size. 

Among  the   independent   tribes    beyond    the 
British  border,  prisoners  of  war  are  sold  like 
cattle.     Raids  are  caused  by  the  usage  of  wehr- 
geld,  which  they  call  goung  hpo,  or  the  price  of  a 
head  ;  for  when  a  villager  dies,  his  friends  charge 
the  vUlage  which  he  may  have  last  visited  with 
his  death,  and  demand  a  price  for  his  life.    Raids 
for  women  seem  to  keep  up  the  necessary  supply. 
Chastity  is  enforced  only  after  marriage.    All  the 
unmarried  lads  sleep  in  one  house  in  the'viUage, 
under  the  care  of  a  '  goung '  or  headman.    The 
merry-makings  and  customs  which  are  connected 
with  this  *  bachelor's  hall '  as  Colonel  Dalton  calls 
it,  are  the  same  as  in  the  kol  and  Gond  countries: 
In  the  hills  marriages  are  unions  of  affection,  not 
of  convenience  or  interest.    Girls  marry  at  16, 
lads  at  19.    The  most  favourite  offering  to  a 
sweetheart  is  a  flower ;  and  the  lover  will  often 
climb  the  hills  before  dawn  to  procure  the  white 
or  orange  blossom  of  some  rare  orchid  for  the 
loved  one's  hair.    One  of  Captain  Lewin's  police 
sought  a  week's  leave  of  absence  on  this  ground : 
^  A  young  maiden  of  such  a  village  has  sent  me 
flowers  and  bimee  rice  twice  as  a  token,  and  if  I 
wait  any  longer  they  will  say  I  am  no  man.'  Among 
the  Kyoung-tha,  a  leaf  of  pawn,  with  betel,  and 
sweet  spices  inside,  accompanied  by  a  certain  flower, 
means  *  I  love  you.'    If  much  spice  is  put  inside 
the  leaf,  and  one  corner  turned  m  a  peculiar  way, 
it  signifies  *  Come.'    The  leaf  being  touched  with 
turmeric  means  *  I  cannot  come.'    A  small  piece 
of  charcoal  inside  the  leaf  is  '  Go,  I  have  done 
with  you.'    The  love  songs  are  as  pure  as  they 
are  pretty,  and  no  improper  ditties  are  allowed  in 
the  bearing  of  the  viUage  maidens.    As  the  lads 
and  lasses  work  in  a  crowd  at  harvest  times,  thev 
respond  in  chorus,  or,  when  the  leader  has  finished, 
the  whole  party  break  out  into  the  hoia  or  hill 
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call,  like  the  jodel  of  Switzerland,  and  the  cry  is 
taken  up  from  hill  to  hill,  till  it  dies  away  in  the 
distant  valleys.  In  their  mode  of  kissing,  instead 
of  pressing  lip  to  lip,  they  apply  the  mouth  and 
nose  to  the  cheek  and  give  a  strong  inhalation. 
They  do  not  say,  ^  Give  me  a  kiss,'  but  ^  Smell 
me.*  The  religion  of  these  tribes  is  a  mixture  of 
Buddhism  and  nature-worship.  At  the  Maha 
Muni  temple  in  Arakan,  the  oamboo  is  adored 
by  some  as  the  impersonation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
forest.  But  wherever,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Chakma,  the  tribes  come  into  contact  with  the 
Bengali,  they  show  a  tendency  to  gravitate 
towards  Hinduism,  the  caste  of  which  would  soon 
kill  the  joyousness  and  check  the  freedom  of  their 
life.  The  Khumia  and  Kuki  tribes  occupy  the 
hills  of  Sylhet,  IHperah,  and  Chittagong;  the 
Kuki  at  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  the  Khumia 
on  the  skirts.  The  Kuki  are  the  ruder  or  more 
pagan  race,  tiiough  also  tinctured  with  Hinduism. 
They  term  their  chief  deity  Khojein  Putiang,  to 
whom  they  sacrifice  a  gyal ;  and  to  an  inferior 
deity,  named  Shem  Saq,  a  rude  block  of  wood  put 
up  in  every  quarter  of  a  village,  a  goat  is  offei^ ; 
and  they  place  before  it  the  heads  of  the  shun  in 
battle,  or  the  heads  of  animals  killed  in  the  chase. 
The  Kuki  say  tiiat  they  and  the  Mug  are  the  off- 
spring of  the  same  progenitor. — Captain  Lewin, 

CHITTAGONG  WOOD,  Chickrassia  tabularis, 
is  used  at  Madras  for  furniture.  It  is  light,  cheap, 
and  durable. 

CHITTAK.  Hind.  An  Indian  weight,  equal 
to  914  grains  =  2  oz.  39^  grs.  avoir. 

CHITTALINNY.  Tam.?  A  Travancore  wood 
of  a  red  colour,  sp.  gr.  0*847,  1  to  1(  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ;  used  for  furniture. — Col,  Frith, 

CHITTAMANAK  YENNAI.  Tam.  Castor- 
oil.  Chittamudapu,  Tel.,  Ricinus  communis,  the 
small  variety,  from  tlie  seeds  of  which  only  the 
medicinal  castor-oil  is  expressed. 

CHITTAMATTA.    Tel.    Gardenia  gummifera. 

CHITTA-RATTA.    Mal.    Alpinia  galanga. 

CHITTA-ROHI,  in  Northern  India,  sand  with 
salt  efflorescence. 

CHITTA  TUxMIKI.    Tel.    Diospyros  tomen- 
tosa. 
.    CHITTA  YELKA.    Tel.    Leggada  lepida. 

CHITTEDURU.    Tel.    Vanda  Roxburghii. 

CHITTENTA  KURA.    Riedleia  corchorifolia. 

CHITT'HI.  Hind.  A  note,  a  letter,  an  order 
or  demand ;  hence  Chit-navis,  a  note- writer. 

CHITTI  ANKUDU.  Tel.  Wrightia  tinctoria. 
Chitti  Benda,  Pavonia  odorata;  Chitti  Gara, 
Capparis  brevispiua;  Chitti  Papara,  Citrullus 
colocynthis. 

CHITTI-PHUL.  Hind.  Heliotropium  brevi- 
folium. 

CHITTITA  CHETTU.  Tel.  Phoenix  farini- 
fera. 

CHITTORE  or  Chetur,  a  town  in  Rajputana, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Mewar.  Its  dynasty  are 
Rajput,  and  claim  to  be  descended  from  Lob,  the 
eldest  son  of  Rama,  of  the  Solar  dynasty.  They 
say  that  they  were  first  ruling  at  Balabhipura,  a 
dty  in  the  gulf  of  Gambay,  but  their  capital  was 
laid  waste  by  a  son  of  Nuahirwan  of  Persia,  in 
a.d.  524.  The  Rajput  queen  escaped  the  general 
destruction,  and  gave  birth  to  a  son,  named  Goho, 
from  whom  the  rajas  of  Udaipur  are  descended. 
Goho  established  the  kingdom  of  Edur,  and  eight 
princes  succeeded  him  on  tiie  throne.    The  race 


seem  to  have  remained   in  the  desert  tiU  the 
middle  of  the  8th  century,  but  in  A.D.  727  Bipps 
took  Chittore.     Shortly  afterwards  Bappa  pro- 
ceeded to  Saurashtra,  and  married  the  da^hterof 
Esupgole,  prince  of  the  island  of  BanderdhiTi. 
With  his  bride  he  conveved  to  Chittore  thestatae 
of  Yyan-mata,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  her  noe, 
who  still  divides  with  Eklinga  the  devotion  of  the 
Grehlot  princes.    The  temple  in  which  he  enahmed 
this  islandic  goddess  yet  stands  on  the  sommit  of 
Chittore,  with  many  other  monuments  aangDed 
by  tradition  to  Bappa.     Bappa  is  not  a  proper 
name,  it  signifies  merely  a  child.    He  is  frequently 
styled  Syeel,  and   in  inscriptions  Syeel  Adhes, 
the  mountain  lord.    The  Mori  prince  from  whom 
Bappa  took  Chittore  was  of  the  Tak  or  Takshak 
race,  of  whom  Nagnecha,  Nagani  Mata,  was  the 
mother,  represented   as   half  woman  and  half 
serpent^  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  the  Scythtc 
race,  according  to  their  legends.    Many  ritei  of 
the  rana  of  Mewar's  house  are  decidedly  Scythic 
According  to  Sir  H.  Elliot,  however,  when  Maho- 
med bin  Kasim,  the  general  of  Walid,  overran 
Gujerat  about  a.d.  718,  and  advanced  to  Chittore, 
Bappa  met  and  entirely  defeated  him,  and  after 
this  Bappa  was  raised  to  the  throne  df  Chittore. 
After  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  Bappa  abdi- 
cated and  departcKl  to  Khorasan,  Tea  saya  to 
Scythia.     In  the  reign  of  Khuman,  his  great- 
grandson   Mahmun,  governor   of  Khorasan,  in- 
vaded Chittore,  but  was  defeated  and  exp^M  by 
Khuman  after  twenty-four  engagements.    Baber, 
1527,  sustained  a  great  defeat  at  Futehpur  Sikii 
at  the  hands  of  the  Rajput  Rama  Singha,  chief  of 
Chittore;  but  in  1527  Baber  led  his  army  a  second 
time  against  the  Rajput  prince,  whom  he  otot- 
threw,  and  completdy  broke  his  power.    While 
ruled  by  Oody  Singh,  Chittore  was  mveated  by 
the  emperor  Akbar,  and  captured  after  a  pro* 
longed  siege.    Oody  Singh,  at  the  approach  of 
the  imperial  army,  withdrew  to  the  AravaUi  hilli, 
and  left  Jeymul,  the  Rajput  chief  of  Bednore,  to 
defend  his  kii^om ;  Jeymul,  with  8000  of  hii 
men  and  women,  perished  on  the  occaaon,  and 
74^  maunds  of  plunder  were  taken  away  by  the 
army  of  Akbar.     The  capture  of  ChitUxre  wn 
regarded  at  the  time  by  the  Rajput  race  as  the 
greatest  of  misfortunes,  and  they  have  perpetuated 
the  remembrance  of  it  by  impressing  on  all  thor 
correspondence  the  figures  74^.     Oody  Singh  did 
not  re-occupy  Chittore,  but  founded  Udaipor, 
which  he  made  his  capitaL  —  Elliot' $  Hist,  ^j 
India ;  Tod's  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  594 ;  ElphimtMe,    j 

CHITT-PAWAN.     Mahb.      A   Konkanirtb 
Brahman. 

CHITl^ULDROOG,  a  hill  fort  which  girea  fti 
name  to  a  town  and  district  in  the  Nagar  diritfi 
of  the  Mysore  kingdom,  120  miles  N.W.  fro^; 
Bangalore.  It  gets  its  name  Chutta  thul  drot^ 
or  the  UmbreUa  Hill,  from  its  shape.  Thedisbitf 
has  an  area  of  4471  square  miles,  and  apopi^ 
tion  in  187 1  of  551,360.  It  is  a  sterile  tract,  wm 
little  rainfall.  It  was  long  held  by  a  Foiyp 
chi^  of  tiie  Beder  race,  and  the  present  m^. 
Aryan  races  are  the  Beder  90,050,  the  Wife'' 
kaUga  69,735,  Golla  46,296,  and  the  KivM. 
35,459,  with  out-castes  58,245,  and  wandeM 
tribes  44,142.  The  Mahomedans  are  18,068,  m 
the  Siva  Chaktars  or  Ungaet^  44,142.  The^ 
trict  in  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  eia  «^ 
largely  of  the  Jaina  faith ;  and  there  are  mtff 
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inacriptioDS  of  the  Chaliikya,  Ballala,  and  Yijaja^ 
nagar  dynastiefl,  and  there  are  now  several  maths 
or  Hinda  monasteries.  Here,  on  the  6th  Angost 
1809,  East  India  Company's  officers  induced  the 
natiTe  soldiers  to  mutiny,  bnt  they  were  attadked 
and  defeated  by  detachments  of  the  British  army. 
— Imp,  Gaz, 

CHITTUR,  a  town  and  fort  in  the  N.  Aroot 
district,  98  miles  west  from  Madras,  and  1100 
feet  aboye  the  sea.  It  is  in  lat.  Id*"  14'  N.  The 
hiUs  are  ragged  and  barren ;  they  are  intersected 
by  a  vein  oi  iron  ore.  It  is  built  on  the  south 
EKie  of  the  Pooney  river,  which  runs  through  the 
TsUey^  and  joins  the  Palar. 

GHITTUB  DULLA.  Sansk.  Marsilea  quad- 
rifolia. 

GHITULIA,  a  genus  of  water-snakes  of  the 
Older  Hydride.     C.  momata   and   G.  fasciata 
inhabit  the  Indian  Ocean. 
GHITZ.    Mahr.    TamarinduB  Indicus. 
GHIU.    Hind.    Rhododendron  a^boreum,  also 
Eophorbia  Royleana. 

CHIUN,  of  the  prophet  Amos,  v.  26,  is  supposed 
by  Galmet  to  be  Bal-peor,  Ghivin,  or  Siva. 

CHIURAGY?  a  Penanff  wood  of  a  brown 
eolonr,  sp.  gr.  1*081 ;  used  for  beams. 

GHIVAN  AMELPODI.  Maleal.  Ophioxybn 
teipentinuro,  Linn, 

GHIV'ATL  Maleal.  A  small  coasting  vessel 
oflialabar. 

CHIVEXDL  Tam.  A  Geylon  timber  tree, 
about  8  inches  in  diameter  and  20  feet  in  height ; 
used  in  housework. — Eilyey  Ceylon* 

GHIVES,  Allium  schoenoprasum,  a  variety  of 
the  ooion,  held  in  estimation  for  its  leaves  and 
smsU  bulbs,  uod  used  in  soups  and  saUds.  Pro- 
pagated either  by  slips,  or  dividing  the  roots  at 
any  aeaaon,  but  best  after  the  rains;  9  or  10 
indies  ol  space  must  be  allowed  between  each 
bvdb.  Requires  plenty  of  water,  and  protection 
from  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun. — lUddelL 
GHIYIKI  YELAMA.  Tel.  Eleusine  coracana. 
GHIWANA.  Hind.  A  place  for  the  crema- 
tion of  the  Hindu  dead,  called  also  Ghihaee  and 
Chilianee.  These  three  terms  are  derived  from 
Chaee,  ashes.  Marg'hat,  Bhoeedugdha,  and 
Smusao  or  Samsan  (in  Benares),  are  also  employed 
to  sig^y  the  burning  place. 

GHLIATjE  or  the  Kallat,  with  the  Kankli, 
Kapcfaak,  and  Kharlik,  are  four  Turkish  tribes 
descended  from  the  Oguz  Khan. — De  Quignes,  ii. 
p.  9 ;  TuU,  CaAay,  L  p.  166. 

CHLGRANTHUS  BRACHYSTACHYS,  one 
of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
coder  GhloranthaoeiB ;  is  a  native  of  the  coast  of 
•Java.    Its  properties  are  like  those  of  G.  officinaliB. 

CHLORAliTflUS  JNGONSPIGUUS.  Smith. 
Ohu-lAB, ....  Cbjn.  i  Ki-chau-lftn-hwa, .  Onnr. 
Its  small  flowers,  along  with  those  of  Aglaia 
odorata,  are  mixed  with  certain  kinds  of  tea, 
called  alter  the  plant,  Ghu-bn-cha.  This  is  the 
flceaited  caper  of  commerce,  a  very  excellent  bnt 
expensive  tea.— 5mt(A. 

5hL0RANTHUS  OFFICINALIS,  a  smooth 
abrab  3  to  4  feet  high,  a  native  of  Java,  in  the 
uhomt  woods  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  All  the 
amrtm  are  powerfully  arouiatic.  The  roots,  if 
nni^^jr  dried,  retain  their  properties  for  a  long 
UiB^ ;  <^  ^®  mountaineers  employ  them  in 
^f  oBtoa  as  a  remedy  for  spasms ;  also,  united  with 
Btniae  or  Ooimum,  in  amall-pox.    In  fevers  it  is 


said  to  be  of  great  service.    It  is  a  powerful  and 
active  stimulajnt — Engl.  Cyc. 

CHLORIDE  OF  ZINC.  Captain  Keppell 
believes  Sir  William  Bamett's  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc,  properly  applied,  the  only  composition 
yet  known  that  will  preserve  anything  from  the 
white  ants. — KeppelVs  Ind.  Arch,  ii.  p.  189. 

CHLORITE  is  found  in  connection  with  tin. 
Portions  of  the  day-slate  east  of  Tavoy  contain 
chlorite  shite.  The  Moongnee  stone  of  Orissa  is 
said  to  be  chlorite  slate. 

CHLOROXYLON  SWIETENIA.    Roxb. 
Swietenia  ohloroxylon,  Boxb, 


Satin-wood,  .  .  .  Eno. 
Bhiree,.  .  .  .  Mahb. 
Mai  burute,  or  flowered 

satin ;  Burata,  Singh. 
Mudnda,  ....  Tam. 
Ynm-maai, 


Porasham,     .    .    .  Tam. 
Kodawah  porasham ,     , , 
Billuda,     ....    Tel. 
BiUn  chettu,  ...      ,, 
Bilugu?     .    .    .    .Uria. 
Bhajrroo, 


The  satin-wood  tree  grows  in  Geylon,  chiefly  in 
the  eastern  districts,  where  it  attains  a  large  size, 
and  is  esteemed  next  to  the  Calamander  in  value. 
It  grows  in  Coimbatore,  in  the  AnimalUty  hills, 
where  Dr.  Wight  got  planks  15  inches  broad. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  finest  satin-wood  to  be  any- 
where seen  is  to  be  met  with  near  the  foot  of  the 
Animallay,  though  even  there  this  valuable  wood 
was  rapidly  disappearing  under  the  cultivator*8 
axe.  It  grows  at  Gokak ;  but  Dr.  Gibson  had  never 
seen  it  reach  beyond  the  size  of  a  small  tree,  which, 
when  straight  (seldom  the  case),  would  aiford 
a  log  squaring  8  inches.  It  is  found  only  in  the 
Padshapoor  jungles,  and  in  those  of  the  upper 
Mool,  in  the  Alimadnaggur  collectorate.  In  Gran  jam 
the  tree  is  not  so  common  as  in  Bodo  godo ;  and 
it  is  said  to  be  still  more  plentiful  in  Mohery  and 
other  taluks  to  the  south.  It  is  a  most  service- 
able hard  wood,  well  suited  for  naves  of  wheels, 
and,  were  it  procurable  in  any  quantity,  for  all 
framework  reqairing  strength  and  and  durability. 
The  Peradenia  brid^,  a  single  arch  of  205  feet  on 
the  road  to  Kandy,  was  designed  for  and  princi- 
pally executed  in  this  wood.  The  wood  is  very 
close-grained,  hard,  and  durable,  of  a  light  orange 
colour,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  suited  for  all 
kinds  of  ornamental  purposes,  but  is  somewhat 
apt  to  split  For  picture  frames  it  is  nearly  equal 
to  Amencan  maple.  The  timber  bears  submersion 
well ;  in  some  instances  it  is  b^uitifuUy  feathered, 
and  flowered  or  feathered  satin-wood,  when  first 
polished,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  woods  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Rohde  had  seen  specimens  sur- 
passingly beautiful ;  but  the  valuable  logs  are  not 
distinguishable  from  ordinary  satin-wood  till 
sawn,  and  twenty  or  forty  mav  be  cut  without 
one  of  any  beauty  being  found.  The  feathered 
satin-wood  seems  very  liable  to  sever  when  dry 
and  old.  Articles  of  satin-wood  get  darker  and 
lose  much  of  their  beauty  by  age,  unless  pro- 
tected by  a  coat  of  fine  varnish.  A  cubic  foot 
weighs  55  to  57  lbs.  It  is  used  for  axletrees,  oil- 
presses,  posts,  bed-posts,  rafters,  and  the  handles 
of  axes;  and  in  the  Madras  Gun  Carriage  Manu- 
factory, for  naves  of  wheels,  also  for  fuses.  The 
wood  is  excellent  for  agricultural  implements, 
internal  decoration  and  furniture,  brushes  and 
turnery.— Dr».  Roxb.  ii  400,  Gibaon,  Wight^  Cleg* 
horn;  Mr.  Rohde;  Mr.  Mendis;  Hartwig;  Thw. 

GHG,  or  Chor,  are  vast  and  continually  encroach- 
ing beds  of  sand  left  by  the  torrents  that  rush  down 
from  the  low  hills  of  the  Siwalik  range.  The  rapid 
increase  of  the  area  thrown  out  of  cultivation  by. 
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being  covered  with  barren  Band,  has  been  a  source 
of  continual  trouble  and  anxiety  to  the  revenue 
officers  of  the  district;  and  the  increase  of  the 
sand  area  is  being  continually  accelerated  by  the 
destruction  of  forests  on  the  outer  bilk.  These 
hills  are  composed  chiefly  of  an  exceedingly  soft 
sandstone.  When  once  its  surface  is  laid  bare  by 
the  destruction  of  the  grass  and  brushwood  that 
once  covered  the  hills,  it  is  very  readily  swept 
away  by  the  heavy  rainfall.  The  vertically  falling 
rain  at  once  penetrates  it,  down  almost  to  the 
level  of  the  plain,  and  excavates  a  narrow  gorge 
with  perpendicular  sides  extending  far  into  the 
hills,  but  with  the  bed  of  the  stream  sloping  very 
gently  until  it  terminates  in  a  vertical  wall  at  the 
upper  end.  The  rush  of  the  water  over  this 
precipice,  every  time  a  shower  falls,  disintegrates 
a  quantity  of  the  rock,  and  helps  to  extend  the 
area  of  loose  sand  on  the  plain  below.  The  sand- 
stone in  its  natural  state  is  not  unfertile;  it  is 
easily  penetrated  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and 
contains  a  considerable  admixture  of  lime  and 
clay.  Moreover,  patches  of  ancient  forest  are 
still  occasionally  to  be  found  on  the  hills. 

CHO.    Hind.    Pyrus  mains. 

CHOAR  KULLI  MAKAM.  Tam.  Soymida 
febnfuga?  yields  clear,  transparent  gum,  slightly 
tinged  with  red,  and  with  a  dight  dash  of  bitter 
in  the  taste. 

GH0AJ!SP£S,  the  ancient  name  of  the  river  on 
which  Susa,  in  Kbuzistan,  was  built.  It  is  the 
modem  Eerah  river,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of 
Susa. —  Williams'  Essays^  p.  18. 

CHOB.  Hind.  A  stick,  a  pole,  timber,  a 
mace.  Ghob-dar,  a  mace-bearer.  The  chob  or 
mace  is  made  of  silver,  ivory,  or  wood.  It  is 
probable  that  the  office  of  gold  stick,  adopted  in 
the  British  Court,  was  borrowed  from  the  East. 
Most  men  of  rank  in  India — Hindu,  Mahomedan, 
or  British — retain  this  class  of  attendants,  mostly, 
however,  bearing  a  silver  baton,  but  having  the 
common  name  of  chob-dar,  or  staff -bearer.  The 
chob  or  baton  is  about  live  feet  long,  with  a 
head,  and  as  thick  at  the  upper  end  as  one^s 
wrist,  or  as  a  constable^s  staff. 

CHOB,  a  strong  fibre  of  Chutia  Nagpur,  made 
into  rop^ 

CHOB  A,  a  dish  of  polao,  mixed  with  slices  of 
cocoanuts,  dates,  and  almonds. 

CHOB-CHINL  Hind.  SmilaxChina,  China  root. 

CHOB-i-PAU.  Pers.    Fothergilla  involucrata. 

CHOB-KUT.    Hind.    Costusroot. 

CHOBS.    ~?  Campanula  edulis. 

CHOCHENA.  Uria.  ?  A  tall  tree  of  Gan jam 
and  Gumsur.  The  bark  is  used  medicinally  in 
fever,  and  the  milk  is  given  to  children  in  a 
wasting  disease  there,  c^ed  *•  dubli.'  —  Captain 
Maedonald, 

CHOCHHI.  Hind.  ?  A  tree  of  Chutia  Nag- 
pur,  yielding  a  harsh,  reddish-grey  timber. — 
Cal  Cat  Ex,  1862. 

CHOCOLATE,  a  nutritious  article  of  diet 
manufactured  from  the  nuts  of  the  Theobroma 
cacao  and  T.  bicolor.  It  reaches  India  in  the 
various  forms  of  chocolate  nibs,  flake  chocolate, 
soluble  chocolate,  and  flake  cocoa.  T.  cacao  is 
now  seen  to  a  small  extent  in  the  S.  of  tJie  Penin- 
sula of  India,  and  in  British  Burma,  but  is  grown 
chiefly  in  Trinidad,  Guiana,  and  BruiL  The  husk 
contains  a  number  of  the  seeds,  very  closely 
packed  in  a  little  pulp.    These,  after  being  dried. 
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roasted,  and  ground,  constitute  cocoa ;  if  menly 
broken  up  after  roasting,  cocoa  nibs;  mixed  with 
starch  and  very  finely  ground,  soluble  ooooa  of 
the  shops.  Chocolate  consists  of  the  same,  made 
up  into  a  paste,  and  flavoured.  In  1870  nesriy 
15,000,000  of  pounds  of  cocoa  were  imported  into 
Great  Britiun,  more  than  6,000,000  being  entered 
for  home  consumption. — APCuttock, 

CHODA  of  Hazara,  Pyms  baoeata,  crab  apple. 

CHOD-TEN,  in  Tibetan,  is  the  chaitya  of  the 
Sanskrit,  a  Buddhist  monument  numeroos  iu 
Tibet,  dedicated  to  the  celestial  Buddha. 

CHOERADODIS,  a  genus  of  Mantodea  com. 
mon  to  India  and  tropical  America. 

CHCETOCARPUS  CASTANOCARPDS, 
/2.,  is  Adelia  castanicarpa,  Roxb, ;  Cb.  puboMens, 
Thw,  A  tree  of  Ceylon,  variable  in  size,  oommoa 
in  the  Ratnapura  and  Ambagamowa  districts ;  alao 
found  in  Sylhet,  Khassya,  Burma,  etc.  The 
timber  is  very  hard,  and  in  use  for  building  pur- 
poses.  ChoetDcazpus  ooriacens,  Thw.,  is  a  mode- 
rate-sized Ceylon  tree,  conunon. — Beddom$y  Fl 
Sylv.  p.  284  ;  Tkwaitea. 

CHOGA,  a  loose  doak  worn  by  the  Afghus, 
not  unlike  the  dressing-gown  of  Europesn  natioDs. 
It  is  made  of  a  fabric  woven  of  earners  hair  or  of 
the  fine  wool  of  the  ruf  us  sheep,  or  of  that  which 
grows  at  the  roots  of  the  hair  of  the  goats  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Afghanistan.  That  of  earners 
hair  cloth  costs  up  to  £20 ;  it  is  called  Shotri 
choga.  From  Barrak,  the  cloth  made  from  the 
rufus-woolled  sheep,  is  made  the  Banaki  choga. 
Kurk  cloth,  made  from  the  wool  of  the  highland 
goat,  is  used  for  the  Kurki  clH)ga.  Euik  reiem- 
bles  the  pashmina  or  woollen  cloth  of  Kashmir, 
but  is  of  denser  texture.  Thej  are  made  chiefly 
near  Herat  and  in  the  Hazara  country.  Thoso  A 
Kashmir  are  famous.  A  choga  of  British  broad- 
cloth, lined  with  the  fur  of  the  sambur  deer,  costs 
£60  to  £80 ;  but  the  fur  of  the  ermine,  aqoiirel, 
and  fox  are  also  used. — MacGregor,  p.  60. 

CHOGOD.  Hind.  An  owl ;  also  pronoonced 
chuhat 

CHOGU.    Hind.    Taxus  baccata. 

CHOHAN  or  Chahuman,  one  of  the  four 
A^cula  tribes,  which  formed  a  dynasty  that 
reigned  at  Ajmir  and  Dehli,  and  afterwards  at 
Kotah  and  Bundi.  Ajipala,  one  of  this  dynaa^, 
founded  Ajmir  in  a.d.  145 ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
lost  to  the  Mahomedans  by  Dola  RaL  Harihaa 
Rai  defeated  Sabakta^n.  The  race  has  beoi  oob- 
spicuous  for  bravery  during  two  thousand  yeais. 
The  leading  individuals  have  been — 

Anhul  or  Agnipala,  ^  offspring  of  fire,'  the  fin^ 
Chohan ;  probable  period  6&0  before  YikniDi. 
when  an  invasion  of  the  Turshka  took  daoe; 
established  Macavati  nagri  (Gorra  MunoiUa); 
conquered  the  Konkan,  Aser,  Golconda. 

Suvatcha  Mallan.  In  all  probability  this  is  the 
patriarch  of  the  Mallani  tribe.  * 

Gulun  Soor ;  Ajipala,  *  Chnkwa,*  or  nnivedii 
potentate;  founder  of  Ajmir,  some  authorititt 
say  in  202  of  the  Yikrama,  others  of  the  Vint*! 
Sunvat    The  latter  is  the  more  probable. 

Dola  Rai,  slain,  and  lost  Ajmir  on  the  Mj 
irruption  of  the  Mahomedans,  S.  7il,  A.D.  68&     : 

Manika  Rai,  S.  741,  founded  Sambhur;  hea»\ 
the  title  of  Sambri-Rao  borne  by  the  Cholm^ 
princes,  his  issue. 

Hursraj,  S.  827,  defeated  Naxir-oo-din  (qtk 
Subaktagin),  thence  styled  *  Sultangraha.' 
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Beer  Beelundoo  or  Dharmaguj,  slain  defending 
Ajmir  against  Mahmad  of  Ghazni. 

fieeauldeo  (dasaically  Visaladeva)  ;  his  period, 
from  Tarious  inacriptions,  S.  1066  to  1130. 

Anah,  oonsiracted  the  Anah  Sagar,   Ajmir; 
still  bean  his  name. 

After  Anah  were  Jeipa],  Ajejdeo  or  Anundeo, 
and  Someswar.    Someswar  married  Rooka  Bae, 
daogfater  of  Anung  Pal  Toar,  king  of  Dehli,  and 
their  son  Prithi-raj  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
DehMf  and  is  aaid  to  hare  been  slain  bj  Shahab- 
nd-din  &  1249,  a.d.  1193.    His  son  liainasi  also 
fell    ^ip^ya  niji  son  of  Someswar,  whose  name  is 
on  the  Dehli  pillar,  was  a  nephew  of  Ptithi-raj, 
and  was   adopted   as   his  sncoessor.      His  son 
Laknnsi  had  twenty-one  sons,  seven  of  whom 
were    legitimate,    the    others   illegitimate,    and 
founders  of  mixed  tribes.    From  Lakunsi  there 
are  twenty-six  generattons  to  Nonnd  Singh,  a  late 
chieftain  of  Neemana,  the  nearest  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Aiipal  and  Prithi-raj.     The  genealogical 
tiee  of  the  Ghoban  tribe  exhibits   thirty-nine 
prinoea,  from  Anhnl,  the  first  created  Ghohan, 
to  Pkithi-raja,  the  hut  of  the  Hindu  eniperors  of 
India.    Mahomedan  historians  say  that  Prithi-raj 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Goggur,  or  shortly 
afterwards ;  but  Ghand,  or  raUier  his  oontinuator, 
repreaents  him  as  dying  in  captivity  at  Ghazni, 
and  the  bard  would  gladly  have  concealed  so 
hnmiliating  a  fact  if  he  oould.    Several  Ghohan 
BBpcjn,  after  the  capture  of  that  fortress,  soaght 
oat  and  professed  to  find  the  Gh*hatri  of  their 
•noertor,  where  they  showed  their  devotion  to  his 
aemory,  by  presenting  their  humble  offerings  in 
bononr  of  the  champion  of  their  faith.      The 
deaert  tribes  in  the  Ghohan  territory,  the  Sahrai, 
Khoaa,  Eoli,   Bhil,  were  till   lately  predatory. 
Hie  western  Ghohan  are  said  to  be  free  from 
inlantidde.     They  do  not  wear  the  sonar,  nor 
form  a  circle  (choki)  in  cooking,  and  their  cooks 
are  uaoally  of  the  barber  caate.    The  Ghohan  and 
Gehloi  were  neighbours,  and  on  friendly  terms, 
bot  the  Rahtor  and  Tuar  were  often  at  war, 
though  only  separated  by  the  Kali  naddL    The 
Chohan  territory  on  the  S.E.  has  Koliwara,  on 
the  W,  the  desert  Dhat,  on  the  S.    the  Kin. 
It  has  two  divisions, — ^Yira  Bah  on  the  E.,  and 
aciofli  the  Ixwni  on  the  W.  ii  Parkar,  the  Naggur 
Parkar  of  the  raapa.    Bundi  and  Kotah  are  the 
moat  celebrated  of  the  existing  Ghohan.    Twelve 
biwndiea  of  the  Ghohan  became  Mahomedans.— 
JPHntep's  AnHquiiies  hy  ThomoMy  p.  248;  TodCs 
JtaioML;  Elliot,  Supp.  Ghss, 

CHOHAR  or  Ghoar,  a  tribe  of  mountaineers  in 
tl»e  hiOs  of  Ramgarh,  etc. — WiUfm. 

CHOI,  also  Jira.  Himd.  A  hole  in  the  bed  of  a 
x-iwer,  to  get  water;  the  outer  leaf  or  spathe  of 
^l>e  sngar-caae. — EllioL 

CU0I6TAL.  Tib.  Dharmaraja,  the  judge  of 
l;be  dead.  Shin-je,  Tib.,  is  also  said  to  have  the 
pganM  meaning. 

OHOLL.  Pamjabi  of  Gis-Sutlej.  Low,  swampy, 
xxiidrained  land. 

OHOITRO,  a  Hindu  month  corresponding  to 
IftO  latter  half  of  the  month  of  March  and  first 
«0i.l£  of  ApriL  The  full  moon  of  Ghoitro,  therefore, 
ows-esponda  with  the  full  moon  of  Easter.  It  was 
[^  ^liis  month  that  the  devotees  formerly  engaged 
tB,  -the  owemoniefl  of  the  Gharakh  puja,  the 
vr^xsginff  sacrifice. 

C  HOK.    Hind.    Gmclina  arborea. 


GHOKA.    Hind.    Rumex  vesicatoria. 

GHOKA.    Dukh.    Piper  nigrum. 

GHOKHA,  the  root  of  a  plant  that  is  brought 
from  Dehli  to  Ajmir.  It  is  heatiDg,  taken  inter- 
nally as  a  narcotic;  is  bitter.  It  is  chiefly  used, 
mixed  with  sulphur  and  oil,  to  cure  the  itch  in 
camels. — Gen,  Med,  Top,  p.  131. 

GHOKI.  Hind.  Gustom  -  house.  A  circle 
drawn  round  the  spot  on  which  Hindus  cook  their 
food.  The  interior  area  is  holy.  No  stranger 
must  step  within  or  over  it ;  with  the  Sri  Vaiahna 
of  the  Ramanuja  followers,  no  strange  eye  must 
look  on  it  Such  occurring,  the  focd  is  thrown 
away,  no  matter  how  long  the  abstinence  had 
been. 

GHOKIDAR,  in  India,  a  watchman,  a  police- 
man. The  Ghokidar  or  Ich  Agasi  of  the  Pashalic 
of  Baghdad  is  one  of  the  pages  of  the  pasha's 
presence. — Mignan^s  Travels, 

GHOKLU.    Hind.    Rhus  succedanea. 

GHOL.    Turk.    Desert 

GHOLA,  an  ancient  dynasty  in  the  south  of 
the  Peninsula  of  India ;  the  Sorai  of  Ptolemy. 
Their  several  capitals  were  Arcot,  Gonjeveram, 
then  Wariur,  near  Trichinopoly,  Gombaconum, 
Gongadararo,  and  lastly  Tanjore.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era  they  seem  to  have 
been  ruling  over  all  the  countries  speaking  the 
Tamil  language;  and  Mr.  Ellis  was  of  opinion 
that  in  the  8th  century  its  princes  were  occupying 
large  portions  of  Kamata  and  Telingana,  and 
ruling  over  as  much  of  the  country  up  to  the 
Godavery  as  lay  east  of  the  hills  at  Nundidmg. 
They  seem  to  have  been  first  checked  in  the  12th 
century,  and  ultimately  driven  back  within  their 
ancient  frontiers.  In  this  |tate  they  continued  to 
subsist  either  as  indepen^t  princes  or  feuda* 
tories  of  Yijayanagar  until  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  when  a  brother  of  Sivaji,  the  founder  of 
the  Mahratta  state,  who  was  at  that  time  an 
officer  of  the  Adal  Shahi  government  of  Bijapur, 
being  detadied  to  aid  tM  last  Ghola  raia,  sup- 
planted him  in  his  government,  and  was  uie  fint 
ruler  of  the  Mahratta  government  of  Tanjore. 
The  capital  of  the  Ghola  for  the  mcst  part  was  at 
Kanchi  or  Gonjeveram.  They  must  have  been 
exerdsing  sovereignty  m  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
who  makes  mention  of  ^  Arcati  soren ;'  and  in  the 
Mahawanso  frequent  references  to  transactions 
with  the  Ghola  occur  during  the  earliest  periods 
of  the  Singhalese  annals.  The  Tamil  traditions 
abound  wim  stories  of  Adonda  Ghakravarti,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  subduer  of  the  ab- 
original or  Gurumber  tribes ;  yet  no  trustworthy 
records  of  his  origin  and  actions  are  forthcoming, 
neither  have  authentic  accounts  of  tiie  overthrow 
and  extinction  of  any  of  the  great  southern  states 
been  yet  obtained.  The  Ghola  kingdom  at  one 
time  reached  as  far  as  the  river  Kistna.  The 
Geded  Districts  formed  part  originally  of  the 
kingdom  of  tiie  Ghola,  with  whom  they  were 
occasionally  disputed  by  the  Kalyan  Ghalukya ; 
and  ultimatelv  thev  constituted  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Bijanagar  or  Anegundi. 
The  capitals  of  the  latter  power  were  suooeesively 
Bijanagar  on  the  Tumbudra,  Penaconda,  and 
Ghandragiri. — Elpkinstone. 

GHOLA-MANDALOOR,  supposed  to  be  the 
source  of  the  term  Goromandel,  applied  to  the  east 
coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  the  Gamatic  below 
the  ghats.     It  was  the  country  of  the  rajas  of  the 
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Chola  dynasty  Gboran,  who  seem  to  have  been 
coeyal  with  the  Cheran  and  Pandyan  dynasties. 

CHOLAY  of  Nepal,  Gapra  hircus,  Linn. 

CHOLERA,  also  called  Cholera  morbus,  a 
disease  which  has  been  reappearing  at  intervals  in 
British  India,  certainly  since  the  latter  part  of  the 
17  th  centary.  In  its  attacks  only  one  in  two  or 
three  recovers.  It  has  spread  to  most  countries, 
and  seemingly  has  Lower  Bengal  as  an  abiding 
place.  Cholera  reappeared  at  Negapatam  in 
October  1781.  A  third  time  it  appearod  in  1786, 
and  a  fourth  time  in  1817.  It  appeared  amongst 
tiie  native  troops,  who  marched  from  Bengal  5(X)0 
strong  in  February  1781,  and  they  arrived  near 
Madras  in  August,  reduced  to  little  more  than 
2000.  It  broke  out  near  Ganjam  in  March  1781, 
and  lasted  about  six  weeks. — Hough,  p.  115. 

CHOLI.  Hind.  A  bodice  worn  by  most  of 
the  women  of  British  India.  It  is  of  various 
shapes,  but  generally  of  coloured  materials ;  in 
Sind,  under  die  shift,  of  cloth  called  kanjari,  the 
choU  or  gai  conceals  the  bosom.  When  it  passes 
round  the  side  like  a  bodice,  and  is  fastened  behind, 
its  name  is  puth.  The  Marwari  and  Brinjari 
women  have  the  latter  form.  In  Sind,  oyer  the 
choli  or  angia  bodice  is  a  light  muslin  shirt,  which 
continues  below  the  waist,  called  a  koortni ;  and 
over  all  a  scarf  of  white  or  coloured  muslin  of  fine 
texture,  do-patta,  passed  once  round  the  waist,  and 
thence  across  the  bosom  and  over  the  left  shoulder 
and  head,  like  the  sari,  completes  the  costume. — 
Watson;  Burton's  Scinde,  p.  301. 

CHOLL     DuKH.    Portulaca  quadrifida,  K 

CHOLLA.    Tel.    Eleusine  coracana,  Goertn. 

CHOLUM.    Tam.    Sorghum  vulgare. 

CHOMONDRIorChalembry.  Tam.  A  Ceylon 
tree;  wood  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  durable. 
It  grows  to  between  12  and  20  mches  in  diameter, 
and  20  feet  in  height.  It  is  used  by  the  native 
carpenters  for  general  purposes.  It  produces  a 
fruit  which  is  UMd  as  raedicme.— £c/^e,  Ceylon. 

GHOMORERI  LAKE,  according  to  Major 
Cunningham,  is  slightly  saline.  It  has  evi- 
dently had  an  outlet  at  its  southern  extremity, 
where  it  is  only  separated  from  the  vallev  of  the 
Parang  river  by  a  very  low  range  of  hilk.  The 
outlet  of  the  litUe  salt  lake  of  Thogji  has  evi- 
dently been  near  its  north  end ;  and  its  waters, 
previous  to  the  change  in  the  state  of  the  country 
whic^ .  interrupted  their  exit,  in  all  probability 
flowed  into  that  tributary  of  the  Zanskar  river 
which  runs  to  the  eastward  of  the  Lachalang 
pass.  A  goddess,  Mo,  is  said  to  have  haunted 
this  lake  Chu,  and  while  flitting  over  it  used  to 
caU  out  incessantly,  ^  Ree,  Ree  I '  thence  Choo-mo- 
ree-ree !  It  is  on  the  lofty  platform  of  Rnpchu, 
which  extends  from  the  Parang  pass  across  the 
main  chain  of  the  Himalaya  to  the  adjacent  bead 
of  the  Zanskar  valley.  The  lake  is  15,200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. — Mrs.  Hervey's  Adven^ 
tures,  i.  p.  148 ;  Hooker  and  Thomson, 

CHOMPRENG.  Malay.  A  river  cargo  boat. 
The  prahu  boat,  called  Sekong,  is  made  of  one  log 
of  wood,  Tery  sharp  fore  and  aft,  with  long  out- 
riggers to  prevent  it  upsetting. — J.  L  Arch. 

OHONDROPTERYGII,  a  sub-class  of  fishes. 
The  skeleton  is  cartilaginous,  and  skull  without 
sutures;  body  with  medial  and  paired  fins,  the 
binder  pair  abdominal;  caudal  fin  with  produced 
upper  lobe.  Gills  attached  to  the  skin  by  the 
outer  margin  with  several  intervening  giU-open- 
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ings ;  rarely  one  gill  -  opening  only.    Ko  air- 
bladder.    Embryo  wiih  deciduous  external  giUi; 
males  with  prehensile  organs  attached  to  the 
ventral  fins.    In  the  family  Careharidsd  the  ^ 
has  a   nictitating   membrane,  and  the  month 
is  crescent -shai^  and  inferior.    The  familiei 
Amnide,  Rhinodontid»,  Notidanida,  Seylliids, 
and  Pristiophoridse,  have  no  nictitatiog  menh 
brane.     In  the  saw  -  fish  family  Pristida,  the 
snout  is  produced  into  an  exceedingly  long  flat 
lamina,  armed  like  a  saw  with  a  series  of  atnng 
teeth  along  each  edge.    The  electric  organ  of  the 
family  Torpedinidsa  is  composed  of  vertical  hexa- 
gonal tubes  between  the  pectoral  fins  and  the 
head.    The  ray  family,  the  Rajidss,  have  a  bioad 
rhombic  disc,  generally  with  aq>eritieB  or  spinca, 
and  the  pectorals  extend  to  the  snout    The  pec- 
torals of  the  Trygontdae  are  similarly  prolonged, 
and  they  have  a  long  and  deader  tail    The 
pectoral  fins  of  the  Myliobatidse  are  greatly  de- 
veloped ;  they  leave  the  head  free,  and  reappear 
at  the  extremity  of  the  snoot  as  a  pair  of  detaehed 
(cephalic)  fins.—- Gun^Jb^r,  CataL  of  Fishes. 

CHONDRUS  CRISPUS.    Carrageen  moaa. 

CHONEMORPHA  MACROPHYLLA,  one  of 
the  Apocynaoeae.  It  takes  its  name  from  Chone,  a 
funnel,  and  Morpha,  form.  Avery  handsome  climb- 
ing shrub,  with  large  white  flowers,  well  adapted 
for  a  screen  or  covering  a  wall. — RidddL 

CHONEMORPHA  MALABARICA.    Don. 
Echitei  MaUbarica,  Lam.    \  Pal-valli«    .    .  Mauul. 

A  Malabar  plant.  Its  leaves,  rubbed  up  in  rioe 
water,  are  applied  to  carbnncleB ;  and  its  root  ia 
used  in  fever,  with  dried  ginger  and  coriander 
seed. —  Useful  Plants. 

CHONG,  an  infusion  or  fermented  liquor,  made 
by  the  Lhopa  of  Bhutan,  from  wheat,  barkyi  or 
rice,  which  is  boiled  and  strained.  Afterwards,  one 
ball,  size  of  a  nutm^,  to  each  pound  of  grain,  of 
the  blossom  of  the  Cacalia  saraoenica  (Bakka))  ia 
crumbled  and  strewed  over  the  grain.  It  ia  then 
pressed  in  baskets  lined  with  leaves.  To  use  it,  a 
portion  of  the  digested  mass  is  put  into  a  veaid, 
boiling  water  potued  over  it,  and  infused.  It  ia 
now  we  Chong,  and  it  is  a  grateful  beverage^ 
slightly  add,  and  not  powofully  alocAolic 

CHONG,  a  hill  tribe  on  the  side  of  theMei-kong 
but  towards  the  sea,  between  lat  11°  and 
12''  N.  They  preserve  more  of  the  Austndo- 
Tainulian  character  tlian  any  of  tJhe  nnghbouing 
tribes.  Their  hair,  instead  of  being  stiif  or  hanh, 
as  in  the  Mongolian,  Tibetan,  and  prevalent  oUra* 
Indian  and  Mdaya-Polynestan  race,  is  oompsn^ 
tively  soft;  the  features  are  much  more  prominent, 
and  the  beard  is  fuller.  The  Moi  or  Ka^moi. 
who,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mei-kong,  ooeapf 
the  broad  exnansion  of  the  Annam  chain  towaidi 
Kamboja,  ana  appear  to  extend  northwards  aloog 
these  mountains,  marching  with  the  Lan  on  the  ^ 
westward,  are  said  to  be  bUu^  savages,  with  | 
Negro  features.  The  Kambojans  style  them  Kha* 
men.  They  are  the  Kho-men  of  Leyden,  and  the 
Kha-men  of  Gutzlaff. 

CHONG-MON-GO.    Hind.    Nepeta  floeeosa 

CHONTL  Hind.  Amongst  Hindos,  a  toft  <tf 
hair  left  unshaven  on  the  top  of  the  head.  U 
is  also  called  Choti,  also  Chonda  and  Chdk. 
Mahomedan  boys  sometimes  retain  it^  as  a  votiA 
offering  to  some  saint  All  Mahomedan  wom« 
of  the  Peninsula  dress  their  hair  with  the  diontii 
or  tail,  hanging  behind,  and  largely  added  to  bj 
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their  hair  that  has  been  combed  out  Tafts  of 
hair  are  left  on  children's  heads  UDshayed,  dedi- 
cated to  saints.    See  Ghoda-Karanam. 

CHOOA,  Hind.  ;  also  Battoo,  also  Marsa. 
Amarantns  oleraoeus,  Elliot. 

CHOOA,  an  oO  of  Gattack,  distiUed  from  the 
jhoona  resin,  a  few  fragrant  substances,  as  sandal- 
wood and  khua-khns,  being  mixed  with  the  com- 
pound. It  is  used  as  an  onguent  in  cutaneous 
diaease&  The  best  sort  sells  at  5  lbs.  weight  per 
ahilfing. — Local  Committee^  CtUtack. 

CHOOAR A.  From  Ghooara  to  Sungk  of  Took- 
pa,  three  passes  cross  the  top  of  the  Himalaya 
range  in  Kunawar— Neebrung  16,035  feet,  Qoonas 
16,026  feet;  Goosool,  15,851  feet,  all  crossing  the 
top  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other.  ^ 

GHOOBOO,  a  hybrid  between  the  yak  and  the 
Indian  cow. 

CHOO-FOO-TSZE,  the  Coryphaeus  of  Chinese 
philosophy;  one  of  China's  greatest  writers,  the 
most  prominent  of  all  the  authors  of  the  middle 
age  period  in  that  country.  Until  recently  he  was 
considered  as  almost  a  second  Confucius. — Dr» 
Edkins, 
GHOOHA.  Dekh.  The  rat;  Mus decumanus. 
GHOOKEH,  also  Chooko  -  Palung.  Bekg. 
Bumez  TesicariuB ;  sorreL 

CHOOKRA,  the  lowest  class  of  Tillage  servants, 
the  Kmnmalu,  Bhungee,  Hulal  khor,  and  Khak- 
rob.  The  head  of  the  race  is  called  Mifatar 
(Persian,  a  prince),  and  his  perquisites  are  Mih- 
tarai — EUioU 

GHOOKUL  or  Chcput.  Hind.  A  leaf  cloak 
in  general  use  amongst  the  natires  in  Manbhum 
during  wet  weather. 

GHOOLA,  a  tribe  of  Taga  in  Baghput,  so  caUed 
from  having  come  from  Cbooloo  or  Chooro  in 
Bikanir.— £/;tof. 

GHOOLAEE.  Hind.  This  name  is  indifferently 
given  to  Spinacia  tetrandra  and  Amarantus  poly- 
gamm.  The  former  is  a  common  sort  of  native 
greens,  and  when  boiled  resembles  spinach ;  it  is 
pcoeoFable  nearly  all  the  year  round.  The  latter 
IS  much  cultivated  by  the  natives.  It  is  sown 
broadcast  in  beds  from  June  to  March.  The 
leaves  are  sold  in  the  bazar  at  one  pice  the  seer. 
Used  as  greens  and  also  in  curries. — Riddell. 

CHOOLI.     Hind.     A  whirlpool;  also  stones 
iDimded  by  attrition  in  running  water,  called  Rori 
and  Binlung.    They  are  used  by  Saiva  Hindus  as 
the  llngam  emblem  of  Siva.    See  Rohri ;  ChulL 
CHOOLL    Bekg.,  Hind.    Vilbrsia  Indies. 
GHOOMU  KOL,  a  branch  of  the  Kol  race, 
mlao  called  Mullar  and  Panburri.    This  branch  is 
Timetable,  and  is  employed  in  every  Dekhan 
Tillage  as  a  member  of  the  third  division  of  the 
Balottah,  and  supplies  water  to  travellers,  wearing 
on  his  head  the  choomli  or  twisted  doth,  on  which 
to  rest  the  pot ;  hence  the  name. 

CHOONA.      Hind.      Quicklime,    mortar;    in 
Tamil,  Chunam  or  Chunamboo. 

CHOONGHA.    Beng.     Country  sorrel. 
CHOONDUREE.    Once  a  year,  on  a  festival 
dBy^  amongst  Hindus,  sons  visit  and  pay  adoration 
to  thai  fathers.    The  diet  that  day  18  chiefly  of 
▼effcytables  and  fruits.    Brahmans,  with  their  un- 
masried  daughters,  are  feasted,  snd  receive  gar- 
seents  called  choonduree  from  their  chiefs. 
CHO0NEA«    A  Kafir  tribe.    See  Kafiristan. 
CHOONGGAT.    Hind.    Fried  cakes  made  of 
wbesiA  floor,  sugar,  and  ghi. 


CHOONGUL.  Hind.  AlsoKhonch.  A  handful 
of  anything. — Elliot. 

CHOONJERMA,  a  pass  in  Nepal,  in  lat  27^ 
88'  N.,  long.  88°  1'  E. ;  crest,  16,000  feet;  tem- 
perature, 24°  at  5  P.M. 

CHOON-EHURKEE.    Beng.    Apludaaristata. 

CHOOPREE  ALOO.  Hind.  Dioscoreagloboea. 
Tubers  roundiah,  very  large,  white  inside,  and 
much  esteemed ;  the  &in  thin  and  smooth  like  a 
potato.  The  stems  require  strong  sticks  to  creep 
over.  It  bears  a  large  roundish  fruit,  like  an  oak- 
apple  in  appearance,  which  is  also  edible.  The 
words  seem  to  be  correctly  Safri-alu. — RiddelL 

CHOORA  and  Thaori  were,  in  Colonel  Tod's 
time,  in  Rajputana  castes  of  robbers, — ^the  former 
from  the  Lakhi  jungle,  the  latter  from  Mewar. 
Most  of  the  chieftains  had  a  few  in  their  pay, 
entertained  for  the  most  desperate  services.  The 
Bahaderan  chief  had  expelled  all  his  Rajputs,  and 
retained  only  Choora  and  ThaorL  The  Choora  were 
highly  esteemed  for  fidelity,  and  the  barriers  and 

Mortals  throughout  this  tract  were  in  their  custody, 
hey  enjoy  a  very  singular  perquisite,  which 
would  go  far  to  prove  their  bemg  the  aborigines 
of  the  country,  namely,  a  fee  of  four  copper  coins 
on  every  dead  subject,  when  the  funeral  ceremonies 
are  over. —  Campbell, 

CHOORA-KARANA,  Sansk.  From  Choora, 
the  bunch  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and 
Kree,  to  do.     See  Chonti. 

GHOORAY-KAI.    Tam.    Calabash. 

CHOOREEAN.  Hind.  Bracelets  worn  by 
fakirs. 

CHOORAVAY,  Hind.  A  dish  prepared  from 
parched  rice. 

CHOO  -  TAI  -  TSOO,  founder  of  the  Ming 
dynasty. 

CHOOTA-PUSHPA.  Beng.  Melastoma  aspera. 

CHOOTRA-PHUL,  a  Nepal  tree,  not  unlike 
the  barberry ;  the  wood  is  of  a  strong  yellow 
colour,  but  does  not  afford  a  permanent  dye. 
Nepal  women  use  it  instead  of  sandal  for  tracing 
the  tilak  on  their  forehead. — Smith's  Nepal, 

CHOP.    Chin.    A  brand,  a  stamp,  a  seal. 

GHOPADA.    Sum.  ?    Artocarpus  integrifolia. 

CHOPANDIGA.    Hind.    Achillia  millefolium. 

CHOPAR,    Hind.    Hiptage  madablota, 

CHOPAT.  Hind.?  Part  of  the  potter's  wheel. 

CHOPRA.    Hind.    Adelia  serrata. 

CHOPRA,  a  tribe  of  the  Barajati  class  of  the 
Khatri.    See  Khatri. 

CHOPUT.    Hind.    Chess-cloth. 

CHOR,  a  mountain  25  miles  S.E.  of  Simla. 
It  rises  to  a  height  of  11,982  feet  above  the  sea. 

CHOR.    Hind.    Coriaria  Nepalensis. 

CHOR  or  Chur.  Hind.  A  sandbank  or  island 
in  a  river  bed. — W» 

CHORA,  in  Kaghan,  Quercus  dilatata,  Q.  ilex ; 
in  the  Simla  hills,  Angelica  Archangelica. 

CHORA,    Gcj.    Doliohos  catiany. 

CHORAIL.  —  ?  An  evil  spirit 

CHORASMIA  or  Khwarizm,  the  country  on 
the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  capital  of  which 
was  Gurganj.  The  Arabs  wrote  the  name  of  the 
country  Jurjan,  and  that  of  the  capital  Jurjaniya. 
The  Mouffol  form  of  the  name  was  Organ j.  Nosh- 
tigin,  a  Turkish  slave  of  Malik-Shah  Saljuk,  was 
made  governor  of  the  province,  and  contrived  to 
secure  his  independence.  His  son,  Kutb-u-din, 
extended  his  dominions,  and  acquired  the  title  of 
Khwarizm-Shah,  a  name  which  had  been  borne 
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by  the  rulers  of  the  country  before  the  Mabomedan 
Bway.  This  empire  of  the  Khwarizm  kincs  roee 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Saljuk  dynasty,  ana  their 
territories  extended  from  Azarbaijan  and  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  above  the  Jihun  or  Jaxartes.  A  succession 
of  nine  princes  reigned  for  188  years,  from  491  to 
628  Hijira  (1097  to  1230  a.d.)  ;  but  in  618  H.,  the 
last  of  them,  Jalal-ud-din  Mankburni,  was  driyen 
by  Chengiz  Khan  beyond  the  Indus,  and  be  was 
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killed    in    Mesopotamia   ten 
stripped  of  all  his  dominions. 

CfHORBAT.  This  district  is  a  dependency  of 
the  government  of  Iskardo,  whidi,  like  that  of 
Leh,  is  subject  to  that  of  Kashmir.  The  desert 
country  by  which  Nubraand  Chorbat  are  separated, 
has  for  the  present  acted  as  a  barrier  to  the 
further  extension  eastward  of  the  Mabomedan 
religion,  which  is  now  universally  that  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  of  the  Iskardo  (or  Balti) 
district,  as  well  as  of  Dras.  On  the  Indus  and  in 
the  vaUeys  south  of  it  there  is  no  uninhabited 
tract  between  the  two,  so  that  the  Mabomedan 
and  Buddhist  population  are  in  direct  contact. 
The  result  is  that  Mahomedanism  is  in  that  part 
gradually,  though  very  slowly,  extending  to  the 
eastward.  —  i)r.  Thofwton^s  Travels  in  Western 
Himalaya  and  Tibet,  p.  204  ;  71bet,    See  Maryul. 

CHOR-CHITTL  Hikd.  Deed  of  relinquish- 
ment. 

CHOR-DEO,  an  evil  spirit  \  literally,  thievish 
god. 

CHOR-GAXGA  in  a.d.  1131  invaded  Orissa, 
and  established  the  Gauga  Vansa  dynasty,  which 
lasted  till  a.d.  1451.    See  Chur-Ganga;  Orissa. 

GHOR  -  HULDEE,  a  Mabomedan  ceremony  so 
called. 

OHORI  AJWAIN.  DuKH.  Seeds  of  Cleome 
viscosa. 

CHOR-KANTA. 
laris.     Spear-grass. 

CHOR-KONDA.  a  (glacier  in  Balti,  in  lat.  Sb"" 
36'  N.,  and  long.  75**  58'  E.,  and  16,900  feet  above 
the  sea. 

CHOR-KULLI.    Hind.    Soymida  febrif  uga. 

CHORO-CADAMBOO?  Tam.  A  Travancore 
wood  of  a  yellow  colour,  specific  gravity  0'529 ; 
used  for  packing-caQes. 

CHOROLI  KI  BHAJI.  Duk.  PoHulaca 
quadrifida. 

OHOR  PATTA  or  Surat,  Urtica  crenulata,  a 
gigantic  stinging  nettle,  a  native  of  the  hills  and 
vidleys  on  the  east  of  Bengal,  Lnckipore,  Pundua 
hills,  and  Assam.  It  affords  a  fine  white  fibre, 
but  of  no  great  strength,  and  not  durable.  The 
hill  tribes  fabricate  it  into  coarse  cloths. — RoyU, 

CHOR-SACI,  a  term  by  which  the  Scythians 
designated  the  ancient  Persians.    See  Kurmsaq. 

GHORTEN,  in  Hinduism,  a  pile  dedicated  to 
the  five  elements.  It  seems  to  be  the  Buddhist 
chod'ten,  or  relic  receptacle. 

GHOR-UTAR,  in  Mewar,  a  grant  of  land  by 
the  sovereign,  resumable  at  pleasure. 

CHOSA.  Sansk.  Papaver  somniferum ;  poppy. 

CHOSROES,  in  Persian,  Khusru,  Kaani,  or 
Kasra.  Two  Persian  kings  of  this  name  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  ArsacidflB.  Ghosroes  i.,  styled  Nushir- 
wan,  A.D.  531  to  571,  was  defeated  on  the  plain 
of  Melitene  by  Justinian,  the  general  of  Tiberius 
Gonstantine.  Amongst  the  plunder  obtained  was 
his  drinking-cnp,  of  gold  and  paste  jewels,  which 


is  now  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Imperial  of  PturiB.  Be 
was  succeeded  by  Hormuzd.  Ghosroes  ii.,  or 
Khusru  Parvez,  a.d.  591,  reigned  till  a.d.  623, 
when  he  was  put  to  death  by  Kobad.  Hewu 
grandson  of  Ghosroes  i.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Maurice,  and  this  lady  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  heroine  of  the  eastern  romances 
Kbooeroo  and  Shireen,  and  Farhad  and  Shireen. 
Near  Baghdad  is  an  arch,  known  as  the  Tak-i- 
Kaaru,  or  arch  of  Ghosroes,  which  marks  the  site 


afterwards,  I  of  the  ancient  Gtesiphon. — Mordtmann;  Smidi; 
Prinsep  by  Thmnas.     See  Greeks  of  Asia ;  Kasr. 

GHOT,  also  Ghoonghi.  Hind.  A  blanket, 
cumbli,  or  sheet,  folded  or  tied  at  one  end  to  form 
a  cloak.— J^//ioe. 

GHOTA.    Hind.    Pyrus  Kumaonensis. 

GHOTA.  Hind.  Small,  little;  Ghoti,  fern.; 
and  Gh'hoto  or  Ghoto,  Bengali  ;  hence,— 
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Ohota-biBb-tarik,  Ij>omoea  specioaa. 

Chota-cband,  Ophioxylon  Berpentinum. 

Chota-chirayta,  Gicendia  hyusopifolia. 

Obota-dfaaon  ?  Qrialea  tomentosa. 

Ghota-^-khairu.    See  KhabajL 

Ghota-iam,  Eugenia  caryophillifolia. 

Chota-karoonda,  Cariasa  apinarum. 

Chota-kokaun,  Vemonia  cinerea. 

Chota-kanoor,  Aloe  litoralia. 

Ohota-okra,  Zapania  nodiflora.- 

Ghota-pind-ala,  Diosoorea  aculeata. 

Chota-Bimdbi,  Nymph»a  edulia. 

Choti-al,  Rheum  emodi. 

Ch'oti,  OorcboruB  olitorius. 

Choti-aim-ki-phalli,  Dolichoa  lablab,  native  bean. 
Thia  ia  a  amaller  apeciea  of  the  O.  laUab ;  the 
legume  and  aeeds  are  both  eaten ;  it  ia  aown  in 
the  raina,  and  aella  from  one  or  two  pice  a  seer. 

Choti-ilachi,  Elettaria  cardamomum. 

Choti-mai,  galla  of  Tamaiix  orientalii. 

Ghoto-phutika,  Oabeclda  aapera. 

Chota-akunda,  Oalotropia  herbaoea. 

Ghota-al-ki-pat,  Morinda  umbellata  learea. 

GHOTA  NAGPORE,  properly  Ghutia  Nagpur, 
is  the  country  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  extensiTe 
plateau  of  Gentral  India,  on  which  the  Rod,  the 
Subunreka,  tlie  Damuda,  and  other  rivers  have 
their  sources.  It  extends  into  Sirguja,  and  fortna 
what  is  called  the  *  Upar  >ghat '  or  hi^snd  of 
Jn^ur,  and  it  is  connected  by  a  continuous  cbain 
of  hills  with  the  Vindhyan  and  Kymor  rangsa, 
from  which  flow  affluents  of  the  Ganges;  and  with 
the  highlands  of  Amarkantak,  on  which  are  tbe 
sources  of  the  Nerbadda.  The  plateau  bas  as 
area  of  about  7000  sq.  miles.  It  is  on  all  add 
difficult  of  access.  It  is  a  well  wooded,  undulat- 
iog  country,  diversified  by  ranges  of  hills,  and  has 
a  genial  climate.  The  population  at  the  l87i 
census  was  8,825,571,  and  is  formed  of  a  nmnbo' 
of  non-Aryan  tribes  who  had  fallen  ba<^  to  that 
refuge  from  the  plains,  more  than  half  of  tbem 
being  of  the  race  known  to  Europeans  as  Kol.  Or 
the  south-west  frontier  of  Bengal,  bendes  Chatia 
Nagpur,  are  Sirguja,  with  PiSemow,  Ramgorb, 
Hazaribagh,  Mynpat,  and  Amarkantak.  IV 
elevation  of  Ghutia  Nagpur  is  2000  to  8000  f«ct, 
with  hills  running  E.  and  W.,  but  of  litUe  height; 
Sirguja  is  mountainous,  rising  600  to  700  feet 
above  the  level  of  Ghutia  Na^ur.  Mynpat  is  • 
table  -  land  about  80  miles  S.E.  from  Sirgnja 
town,  and  about  8000  or  8500  feet  hig)i.  Nemov 
distnct  is  very  mountainous.  Hazaribagh  town, 
lat  24°  N.,  long.  85°  54'  E.,  is  1760  feet  Shw 
of  the  couniary  is  south  towards  Sumbnlpore;  K. 
and  E.  parts  of  district  very  monntainoos,  hat 
level  and  even  depressed  towards  the  MahMiadi' 
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Sumbulpore  town,  odIj  400  feet.  Oiissa  table- 
land then  riBes  on  the  southern  side  of  Mahanadi, 
in  some  places  to  1700  feet,  backed  bj  the  chain 
of  E.  Ghats.  Amarkantak  j  angle  table-land,  )at 
22**  40'  N.,  long.  81°  5'  B.,  8500  feet  The  soil 
in  the  plains  is  generally  fertile,  prodneing  abun- 
dant crops  of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  pulse,  excellent 
regetables,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane.  The  culti- 
▼ated  parts  are  oTomn  yrmi  a  coarse  grass. 

There  are  21  mahals,  which  form  the  S.W. 
frontier  of  the  Bengal  province,  and  which  may 
be  dassified  in  four  groups,  the  Sumbulpore, 
Patna,  and  Sirguja  groups,  and  Singbhum. 

The  Sumbulpore  and  Patna  groups  are  in  the 
circle  of  the  Cuttaek  Tributary  Mahals.  Singh - 
bhum  was  never  Mahratta ;  and  in  1857  its  chief, 
the  raja  of  Poorahat,  Joined  in  the  rebellion, 
many  of  the  Larka  Kol  foUowing  him.  A 
Christian  mission  went  to  Chutia  Nagpur  in  1845, 
and  has  made  much  progress  amongst  the  Dhangar 
race.  In  Chutia  Nagpur,  in  which  are  the  districts 
of  Manbhum  and  Singbhum,  the  mortality  from 
the  famine  of  1866  fell  on  the  population  about 
the  same  as  in  Orissa.  More  than  half  of  the 
population  are  aborigines  or  semi-flinduized.  The 
fourteen  Kolarian  tribes  being  the  Asur,  Bhumij, 
Birhor,  Ho,  Kharria,  Kora,  Korwa,  Muasi,  Mun- 
dah,  and  Santal,  who  speak  the  Mundah,  or  a 
l^goage  closely  allied ;  with  the  Gheru,  Kharwar, 
Kisan,  and  Saont,  who  have  lost  their  own  primi- 
tire  speech.  The  Dravidian  tribes  are  the  Bhuiher, 
Bis  jhia,  Gond,  Rhand,  Kaur,  Mai,  Oraon,  Rautia, 
Sabar,  and  many  others.  The  census  of  1872 
showed  as  und^ : — 


Asor,  K.,    .    .    .      2,567 

Ho  or  Kol,  .    .    . 

292,036 

^oiher. 

Tanuuria,      .    .    . 

3,016 

Bojw^. 

17,664 

Blmmij, ....  128,287  Kur,    Kurkn    or 

Bimhia.                                     Korako,  .    .    . 
Bfahar,    ....         393  Maaid. 

2,458 

Chem,  Chenm,    .    17,632  Mai. 

(kiad,     ....    65,069 

Naiya  or  Naik,      . 

2,324 

Kaur,      ....    27,608 

Kisan,  Nageaar  or 

Kharria,      .    .    .    26,393 

Nakaia,    .    .     . 

22,934 

Suital,   ....  220,096 

OiBon  or  Dhangar, 

208,343 

Bhviya.  ....  184,069 

Pakaria,.     .    .    . 

511 

Chik  (weareri),    .    19,585 

Rantia,   .    .     .    . 

24,633 

Ohaal  (Mavengert),   82,258 

Bhar ;  Raj  Bhar, . 

17,091 

Khanm,  ....    11,804 

Gbatwal,     .    .    . 

81,366 

Shtfwar,     .    .    .  137,065 

Mahali,  .    .    .     . 

20,285 

Kfditaa. 

Sukiar,    .    .    .    . 

8,980 

Panda,    ....      5,478 

Kurmi.  .     .    . 

250,000? 

Sunk,     ....      9,986 

Koeri,     .    .    .    . 

53,638 

Chriatiaiis,  .    .    .    14,226 

Kora, 

11,606 

Kewat,    .    .    .    . 

2,660 

Tlie  Asur  or  Agaria  are  wild,  uncivilised  iron- 
snudiers.  The  Bhuiher  and  Boyar  are  supposed 
to  be  the  same  tribe,  to  be  identical  with  the 
Pavfaeyay  and  allied  to  the  Gond.  They  are  also 
called  Beoriha,  from  practising  the  kumari  or 
jhom  form  of  (niltivation. 

The  Bhumij  (128,287)  are  in  Dhalbum,  Man- 
M»iiiD,  and  Oriasa,  and,  under  the  name  ol  Chuar, 
were  formerly  known  for  their  daring  exploits. 

Hie  Biribor,  a  yery  small  tribe,  who  claim 
alliBiioe  with  the  Kharwar.  They  used  to  practise 
eannibalism ;  a  Birhor  whose  end  was  approach- 
ing^  would  inTite  his  relataves  to  come  and  feast 
cm  his  body. 

The  Kaur  claim  descent  from  the  Kaurava  race. 
The  Korwa  are  a  very  wild  tribe  of  Kol,  but 
A^^coltural. 

The  Oraon,  and  those  of  the  Oraon  tribe  called 
]>fajUDgar,  are  a  merry,  light-hearted  people,  very 


fond  of  dancing,  but  given  to  excess  in  eating 
and  drinking. 

The  Santal  are  most  numerous  in  Manbhum, 
Singbhum,  and  Chutia  Nagpor. 

The  Bhumi  form  the  majority  of  the  population 
in  all  the  estates  of  the  Manbhum  district  to  the 
south  of  the  Kaasai  river.  As  they  approach  the 
confines  of  Chutia  Nagpur,  they  appear  to  be 
called  indifferently  Mundah  or  Bhumij,  and  they 
intermarry.  More  to  the  east,  the  Bhumij  have 
greatly  assimilated  to  the  Bengali ;  many  havo 
acquired  estates  and  influence  as  Sirdar  Ghatwali, 
the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  passes.  They 
tenaciously  cling  to  their  national  songs  and 
dances.  Bhumij  are  to  be  found  in  Mohnrbunj 
and  Keonjur,  and  it  is  this  branch  of  the  Mundah 
race  which  has  spread  farthest  in  an  eastern 
direction.  The  Bhumi  of  the  lower  part  of  Sing- 
bhum and  Manbhum  are  tolerably  civilised.  ML 
the  wild  tribes  of  Central  India  worship  relatives 
immediately  after  death ;  and  the  Bhunjia,  Bhumij, 
and  Kol  tribes  or  dans  practise  the  ceremony 
whereby  the  soul  of  a  man  just  deceased  is 
attracted  or  conjured  into  some  tangible  thing, 
which  is  brought  back  into  the  house  soon  after 
the  funeral,  apparently  that  the  soul  may  thence- 
forth be  worshipped  as  a  household  spirit.  Traces 
of  this  superstition  may  be  found  all  the  world 
over.  It  is  practised  by  Hindus ;  Herodotus  and 
Homer  show  its  antiquity.  Captain  Burton 
mentions  it  in  Africa.  —  Vent  Ind,  Prov.  Com. 
Rep.  pp.  6-9;  DalKm,  pp.  147-156;  Campbell, 
p.  38;  Aitcheson;  B.  As.  Soc.  Jo.  1866;  Bengal 
Census  Report 

CHOTA  SUR.    Hind.    Porculia  salvania. 

CHOTI-PHUL  of  Shahpur,  a  flat,  shield-like 
ornament  worn  on  the  top  of  the  head  by  Arora 
women.  -  It  is  also  in  the  form  of  a  round  spherical 
boss,  different  in  form  from  the  ornament  of  tho 
same  name  in  the  Jach  Doab. 

CHOTRA.     Hind.    Berberis  aristata. 

CHOU.  Hind.  Four;  softened  from  Char, 
four,  from  which  are  many  compound  words. 

CHOUBE  or  Choubay,  a  class  of  Brabmans  who 
originally  received  their  name  from  reading  the 
four  (chou)  Vedas,  as  Doobe  was  derived  from 
reading  two,  and  Tribedee  from  reading  three,  of 
the  Vedas.  Choube  are  numerous  in  Muttra,  where 
they  daim  the  exclusive  right  of  worshipping  in 
the  temples  of  Krishna.  They  are  of  large 
physical  frame ;  and  the  Choubni  women  have  a 
commandinff  style  of  beauty. 

CHOUBEESA,  from  Choubees,  24,  is  a  term 
applied  to  a  tract  of  country  containing  that 
number  of  villages  in  the  occupation  of  a  parti- 
cular tribe.  There  are  several  of  them  scattered 
over  the  provinces,  but  they  may  perhaps  be 
more  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Muttra 
than  elsewhere. 

CHOUDHARI,  an  overseer,  commonly  written 
Chowdri.  In  Hindustan  the  choudhari  is  the 
revenue  officer  of  a  district,  called  desmukh  or 
desai  among  the  Mahrattas.  He  is  also  a  head  of 
a  division,  or  sect,  or  gang.  In  many  Hindu 
cities,  the  different  classes  of  the  community  of 
every  rank  still  acknowledge  certain  of  their 
members  as  their  hereditary  headmen  or  provosts. 
These  are  the  Sartavaha  of  the  Brahmans,  and 
Sirdar  of  the  Mahomedans.  The  chowdrani  is 
usually  a  woman  overseer.  Many  of  the  Hindu 
temples  of  the  south  of  India  are  pyramidal, 
11 
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but  in  succeesive  tiers,  four-cornerod,  each  tier  or 
platform  being  upheld  by  two  men  at  the  corner ; 
these  are  the  choudhari,  though  in  reality  there 
are  eight  for  each  tier. —  Wilson^  Hind,  Th. 

CHOUDWAN,  a  tract  of  country  in  the  district 
of  Dehra-i- Ismail  Khan. 

CHOUGH,  the  Cornish  chough,  Fregilus 
graculus,  inhabits  the  more  elevated  regions  of 
the  Himalaya,  and  of  all  high  middle  Asia,  also 
stated  to  have  been  obtain^  in  the  vicinity  of 
Calcutta. — Cal.  Rev, 

CHOUGH  AN,  in  Rajputana,  theBajput  champ- 
de-Mars.    See  Dard. 

CHOUK.  Hind.  A  market-place.  Chouki,  a 
custom-house,  a  police  station.  Choukidar,a  police- 
man.— EUiot;  Wilson,    See  Choki. 

CHOUKA.    Hna>.    Tetraceros  quadrioomis. 

CHOUKANDI,  or  Luri-ka-kodan,  so  called 
from  the  leap  from  its  top  of  an  Ahir,  by  the  name 
of  Luri.  It  is  in  the  town  of  Samath,  and  is 
a  lofty  mound  of  solid  brickwork,  surmounted 
with  an  octagonal  building.  Hiweu  Thsang  de- 
scribes this  tower  to  have  been  no  lees  than  300 
feet  in  height — TV.  of  Hind.  L  p.  295. 

CHOUK  MARAM.    Tam.  Casuarina  muricata. 

CHOULA,  also  Choura.  Hind.  DoUchoa 
Sinensis ;  a  pulse  commonly  cultivated  in  Hin- 
dustan ;  also  called  Ruwas  and  Rumas,  and  in 
Persian  I^obia. 

CHOULAM.  At  five  months  of  age,  a  Hindu 
ceremony  called  Choulam  occurs,  and  the  lobes  of 
the  ears  are  pierced  with  a  small  thin  gold  ring. 

CHOU-LEEN-KE,or  Chow-taze,commenced  his 
labours  about  a.d.  1034.  He  died  a.d.  1100? 
From  1241,  his  views  of  philosophy,  morality,  and 
politics  have  been  supreme  in  China. 

CHOULTRY. 
Chattar,Ghattram,H.,TAM.  I  Chawadi Tel. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency,  a  resting-place  like 
the  Mahomedan  sarai ;  a  police-station,  a  poet- 
house. 

CHOUMAS  A.  Hind.  The  Indian  seasons  are, 
according  to  the  Shastras,  six  in  number,  each 
comprising  two  months.  The  common  people  are 
content  to  adopt  the  more  definite  division  of 
three.  Choumasa,  or  Bark^ha,  constitutes  the 
four  months  of  the  rainy  season.  The  rest  of  the 
year  is  comprised  in  Seeala,  Jara,  or  Mohasa,  the 
cold  season  ;  and  Dhoobkala,  or  K^hnrsa,  the  hot 
season. — ElUot. 

CHOU-MURTI  MAHADEVA,  a  name  of  the 
four-faced  lingam,  one  of  which  is  in  one  of  the 
Ellora  caves,  others  in  the  Burabur  caves,  and 
many  in  the  Gyah  district.  The  meaning  is,  as 
an  ordinary  lingam  can  be  worshipped  only  looking 
in  one  direction,  this  four-faced  one  can  be  looked 
to  from  four  sides. 

CHOURA-DADUR,  a  plateau  in  Central  India, 
which  has  an  area  of  about  1000  sq.  miles.  It  is 
covered  with  jungle. 

CHOURAQARH,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Mahadeva  bills,  has  an  altitude  of  4200  feet  above 
the  sea ;  the  usual  height  of  the  range,  which, 
entering  the  Nagpur  territorv  from  Gawilghur, 
passes  by  Dewaghur  towards  Shiwani,  is  not 
above  2000  feet,  though  in  the  east  of  the  same 
chtdn,  where  it  goes  under  the  name  of  the  Lanji 
hills,  some  of  the  peaks  attain  an  elevation  of 
2300  and  2400  feet.  At  Nagpur,  the  countiy 
fidls  to  a  level  of  1000  feet  On  the  west,  how- 
ever, it  immediately  rises  by  200  or  300  feet  in 


a  succession  of  eminences.  —  Carter's  Geological 
Papers,  p.  24a 

CHOURASSI,  Hind.,  Utcrally,  eighty -four, 
is  a  revenue  term  applied  to  a  subdivision  of  a 
pargana  or  district  amounting  to  84  villages. 
Tod,  in  his  Annals  of  Rajputana,  where  the  ch<xir- 
assi  are  numerous,  remarks  that  they  are  tanta- 
mount to  the  Saxon  Hundreds  (L  p.  141).  The 
Chouraasi,  eight-four  [townships]  of  RuttuDgarb 
Kheyr,  was  in  S.  1828  (a.d.  1772)  aasigned  to 
Madaji  Sindia  to  pay  off  a  war  contrmaticm; 
and  until  S.  1832  its  revenues  were  regularly 
accounted  for.  It  was  th^i  made  over  to  Berji 
Tap.  Chouraasi  also  is  supposed  to  be  the  numb^ 
of  solar  months  in  the  year,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  days  in  the  week,  12  x  7  =  81— Twfj 
Rajasthan,  it  p.  637. 

CHOUREEOXA.  Uria.?  A  tree  of  Ganjam 
and  Gumsur.  The  bark  is  used  medicinally  for 
rheumatism.    The  flowers  are  worn.— Afaccfonald 

CHOURPUT.  Hind.  A  fine  and  light  fabric, 
used  as  a  blanket  in  Northern  India.  It  ia  made 
of  the  inner  coat  of  the  yak  or  chowri  ox. 

CHOU-SINGHA.  Hind.  Tetraceros  quadri- 
comis,  Jerdon. 

CHOUTAL.  Malay.  A  Canara  tree  40  feet 
high,  and  its  wood  is  used  by  the  native  coopers 
in  preference  to  other  woods  of  the  country,  for 
casks,  vats,  tubs,  etc. — Edye,  M,  and  C, 

CHOUTH.  Hind.  A  fourth  part,  implying 
the  fourth  part  of  the  revenue,  which  was  the 
war-tax  imposed  by  the  Mahrattas  on  all  the 
countries  that  they  conquered.  It  was  a  perma- 
nent contribution  of  one-fourth  of  the  revenue,  and 
its  exaction  formed  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  policy 
of  the  Mahrattas  during  their  ascendency.  It  was 
first  exacted  by  Sivaji,  A.D.  1676,  when  he  ravaged 
Kandesh.  Payment  of  it  exempted  the  districts 
that  agreed  to  it  from  plunder,  so  long  as  it  was 
regularly  paid.  It  was  taken  from  the  Hyderabad 
state  and  other  Dekhan  kingdoms;  also  in  aJ). 
1735  from  the  emperor  of  DehlL — Elph,  p.  559. 

CHOVANNA  MANDARI.  Maleal.  feuhinia 
variegata ;  B.  purpurea. 

CHOW.  In  China,  a  district.  A  Chow  is 
similar  to  a  Ting,  as  also  a  Heen,  but  o^ch  is  a 
smaller  division ;  each  Fu,  Ting,  Chow,  or  Heen 
has  one  or  more  towns  or  walled  cities  under  its 
guidance,  one  of  which  takes  its  name  and  rank, 
as  Kwang-Chow-Fu  and  Shang-Hae-Heen,  which 
latter,  although  of  that  suboidinate  rank,  is  the 
lai^est  maritime  city  in  the  empire,and  ^e  greatest 
resort  of  the  native  ships  or  junks.  —  Forhet, 
China,  pp.  10,  11 ;  Sirr,  L  pp.  211,  223. 

CHOWAT  KURNAT.  Malay.  A  fibrous  ma- 
terial from  the  Baram  river,  supposed  to  be  horn 
a  species  of  Artocarpus ;  its  bark  and  bark  dotb 
were  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851. — Rit^e. 

CHOW  CHOW.    Chin.    Mixed  preaenres. 

CHOW-GHURRAY.  Hind.  A  small  box  with 
four  partitions,  for  holding  spices,  etc. 

CHOWHATTIA,  a  head  of  a  clan  of  the  Wm 
race.  The  Miana  of  Mallia  in  Mucha  Kanta,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Muchu  river,  are  the  real  maisten  of 
Mallia.  They  have  a  thakur,  but  own  allegiaooe 
onlv  to  their  own  chowhattia.  The  Miana  are 
turbulent,  used  to  take  service  in  the  nei^boiir- 
hood,  and  in  every  boundary  fight  a  Miana  or  two 
were  killed. 

CHOWK  BYTHNA.  Hind.  To  ait  in  a  circle; 
a  technical  phrase  among  fakirs. 
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CHOW-LE,  a  classical  author  of  China. 
CHOWLI.  DuKH.  Portulaca  quadrifida. 
CHOWNSUT  KHAMBEH,orChown8atSatoon, 
as  it  is  commoDly  called,  is  a  singular  structure 
quite  dose  to  the  tomb  of  Nizam-ud-Din  Aoleea, 
near  DehlL  As  the  name  implies,  it  is  composed 
of  64  pillars.  They  are  of  white  marble,  supporting 
a  square  roof  of  the  same  material,  which  occupies 
a  tolerably  wide  area.  It  is  a  building  of  great 
purify,  its  pale  aspect  of  white  throughout  being 
mterrapted  by  no  other  colour.  The  lattice-work 
that  sarrounds  it  is  of  very  delicate  execution,  and 
well  polished.  This  building  seems  to  be  erected 
to  the  memory,  if  not  actuidly  over  the  remains, 
of  a  celebrated  poet  and  historian.  Amir  Ehusru, 
a  native  of  SanSurcand,  and  a  prince.  He  was  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Shaikh  Nizam-ud- 
Din  Aoleea,  not  for  from  whose  tomb  this  building 
is  raised. — FrettcVs  Touty  p.  13. 

CHOWR,  Chamara,  or  ChaunrL  Hind.  A 
whisk,  made  sometimes  of  peacocks*  feathers, 
sometimes  from  the  tail  of  the  yak,  sometimes  of 
spill  shavings  of  sandal- wood,  of  ivory,  or  of  horse 
hair,  or  of  grass,  and  used  for  thd  purpose  of 
driving  away  iflies,  mosquitoes,  and  other  insects. 
They  are  usually  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  attend- 
ants of  the  gods.  The  chamari  or  chouri  from 
the  white  bushy  tail  of  the  yak  or  Tibet  cow, 
was  in  ancient  India  fixed  on  a  gold  or  oma- 
aental  shaft  between  the  ears  of  the  horse,  like 
the  plume  of  the  war-horse  of  chivalry;  the 
banner  or  banneret,  with  the  device  of  the  chief, 
rose  at  the  back  of  the  car;  sometimes  several 
little  triangular  flags  were  mounted  on  its  sides. 
^  The  waving  ehowri  on  the  steed's  broad  brow 
paints  backwards,  motionless  as  a  picture.' — Coh- 
■oji,  p.  376 ;  Hindvt  Theatre,  L  p.  199. 

GHOWRA,  a  dynasty  that  ruled  at  Anhilpura 
in  Gujerat  from  A.D.  746  to  942,  when  they  were 
diapowciMcd  by  If  ul  Saj,  a  Solunki  Rajput.  The 
Chowra  dynasty  is  usually  known  as  the  Saura ; 
the  nativea  of  the  S.W.  of  India  change  s  into  ch. 
GHOWBL  Tel.  (ChavadL)  A  caravansary, 
a  cfaooltry,  a  chattram. — WiUon. 

CH0WTH£E.     Hind.     The  bridal  ceremony 
of  untying  the  kunggun  on  the  fourth  day  after 
the  afaa^Esaht ;  a  Mahomedan  ceremony. 
CHOW-YU.    Chot.    Dioecorea  batatas. 
CHOZAN  TARTARS  were  Israelites  profesnng 
the  Jewish  religion,  and  practising  circumcision. 

CHRIST,  from  the  Greek  word  Christos,  equi- 
▼aleni  to  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  Maesiha,  from 
Mas*h,  anointed.  The  Christ  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
called  Jesus  and  Jesus  Christ,  also  the  Messiah. 
The  Mahomedans'  designation  is  Isa  Masiha,  Jesus 
the  Anointed ;  they  ako  entitle  him  Ruh  Allah, 
the  Spirit  of  God,  as  Moses  is  known  as  the  Kalam 
Allab<»  the  Speaker  with  God,  and  Abraham  as  the 
^u^m  Allah,  or  Friend  of  God.  Christians  and 
lijUicaiedaai  believe  him  to  have  been  born  of  the 
firgin.  Mary. 

CflBISTIANITY. 
^MT^^eah  .  .  .  .  Fb.  f  Oristiiuio,  .  .  .  It.,  Sp. 
■frWJ,  ....  HmD.  I  Chriitan,  .  .  .  Tail 
CbrMians  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia  are  in 
jioy  Beets,  and  are  the  omverts  to  this  creed  from 
mMxy  races,  and  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Chris- 
ui  era-  Arabia  seems  to  have  early  adopted  the 
iiistiaai  faith.  The  Eastern  Churches  believe 
^^  Sti.  Thomas  preached  in  Arabia  Felix  and 
poaixm,  on  his  way  to  India,  where  he  suffered 


martyrdom  about  A.D.  50 ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
rudiments  of  this  religion  were  flist  implanted 
amongst  the  Himyarites  by  St.  Bartholomew.  It 
is  also  recorded  that  St.  Pantenus  was  sent  by 
Demetrius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  preach  iu 
Arabia  Felix,  ana  there  he  found  traces  of  St 
Bartholomew, — amongst  others,  a  copy  of  St. 
Matthew^s  Gospel,  written  in  the  Hebrew  cha- 
racter, which  he  brought  away  with  him  to  Alex- 
andria. In  the  reign  of  Tobba,  sou  of  Hasan, 
from  A.D.  297  to  320,  Christianity  became  more 
generally  known  in  Arabia,  and  extended  to 
Abyssinia,  where  the  people,  though  surrounded 
by  Mahomedan  and  pagan  tribes,  continue  Chris- 
tian till  the  present  day.  Subsequently,  in  a.d.  326, 
Frumentius  was  elected  by  Athanasius,  Bishop  of 
the  Indians,  and  he  is  said  to  have  contributed 
much  to  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion, 
but  whether  Arabia  or  Abyssinia  was  the  scene  of 
his  labours  is  disputed.  In  a.d.  342,  Theophilus 
Indus,  a  native  of  Diu,  obtained  permission  to 
build  churches  in  Yemen,  one  of  which  was 
erected  in  Aden  (Playfair).  The  Arab  conquerors' 
first  emigration  from  Arabia  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  about  700  years  before  the  time  of 
Solomon,  and  the  Abyssinians  appear  to  be  of 
Arab  descent.  They  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  in  the  sixth  they  re-crossed  over  to  Arabia 
to  avenge  the  persecution  of  Christians  by  a 
Jewish  nder,  conquered  Yemen,  and  marched  to 
the  gates  of  Mecca,  where  they  were  overthrown, 
two  years  before  Mahomed  was  bom.  St  Thomas 
is  believed  to  have  become  a  martyr  near  Madras, 
at  the  Little  Mount,  half  way  between  St.  Thom^ 
or  Mylapur  and  St.  Thomas'  Mount.  The  first 
historical  record  of  Christianity  iu  India  shows 
that  its  followers  were  Persians,  followers  of  Mani. 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  who  travelled  in  India  A.D. 
530-550,  and  lUterwards  became  a  monk,  mentions 
the  presence  of  Christians. 

Alfred  the  Great,  in  a.d.  883,  sent  Sighehn  as 
an  ambassador  to  the  Christians  at  Mylapur,  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  his  having  reached  India. 

Christianity  in  Arabia  at  the  time  of  Mahomed 
was  in  a  grossly  corrupt  state.  The  heresies  of 
Ebion,  Beryllus,  Nazarsean,  Collyridians,  and 
Miriamites  were  current. 

At  present,  in  Arabia,  there  are  two  sects  which 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  travellers,  because  of 
their  names.  One  of  these,  the  Salebi,  from  Saleb, 
a  cross,  which  they  reverence ;  the  other  are  the 
Sabian  sect,  who  are  known  to  Europeans  as  the 
Christians  ol  St  John.  But  the  Salebi  seem  to  be 
homeless  and  migratory  dwellers  in  tents,  and 
many  races  have  used  crosses;  and  the  Sabians 
are  a  sect  who  have  adopted  portions  of  the 
Jewish,  the  Christian,  and  tne  Mahomedan  beliefs. 
The  Ealdi,  however,  of  Mesopotamia  are  Christians, 
and  have  been  styled  Nestorian  Christians,  a  term 
which  th^  do  not  recognise.  Throughout  those 
regions.  Christians  of  i&  Armenian,  Komish,  and 
Protestant  forms  have  scattered  representatives. 

Christianity,  aocording  to  tradition,  was  intro- 
duced into  Armenia  by  St  Jude  or  Thaddeus,  one 
of  the  twelve  apostles  of  Jesus,  who  converted 
King  Abgar.  The  Armenian  Church  separated 
from  the  Greek  Church  of  Constantinople  in  the 
sixth  century,  on  a  din>ute  ooncerninff  the  natore 
of  Christ, — the  former  holding  the  Jacobite  doctrine 
of  his  divine  and  human  nature  being  monophysito, 
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or  united  in  one ;  while  the  latter,  like  most  other 
Christian  churches,  holds  his  divinity  to  be  distinct 
from  his  humanity.  Persian  Christians  are  chiefly 
Nestorians,  whose  evangelical  views  have  sometimes 
caused  them  to  be  termed  the  Waldenses  of  Asia. 
They  trace  their  origin  to  the  labours  of  the 
apostle  St  Thomas.  About  1870  they  sent  a 
deputation  of  two  of  their  chief  ministers,  named 
Deacon  Abraham  and  Deacon  Marcus,  to  Britain 
to  solicit  aid  from  British  Christians.  In  that 
region,  the  several  sects  have  long  been  agitated  by 
questions  of  belief  and  of  church  goyernment.  The 
Chaldaean  Patriarch  at  Mosul,  after  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  consecrated  a  bishop  for 
Malabar.  The  Oriental  Catholic  Church  of  the 
Armenians  ha<(  entirely  separated  itself  from  the 
papal  chair.  The  United  Chaldieans  are  said  to 
intend  to  break  off  all  connection  with  Rome,  and 
the  Copts  are  ready  to  do  the  same,  and  withdraw, 
like  the  Maronites,  Syrians,  and  Greek  Melchites, 
from  communion  with  Rome. 

The  British  Indian  Government  proTides  funds 
for  army  ecdesiastical  services  of  the  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  and  Romish  forms,  costing  in  the 
three  presidencies  about  three  lakhs  of  rupees. 
The  British  Government  has  not  alienated  revenue 
for  the  support  of  the  religions  of  the  country, 
but  maintains  what  was  alienated  by  their  native 
predecessors.  In  some  cases  the  land  has  been 
resumed  and  cash  payments  substituted ;  but  the 
grand  result  is  as  follows  in  the  Madras  Presidency : 
Payments  in  cash  to  native  religions  institutions, 
per  annum,  Ra.  8,68,000.  The  assessment  of  lands 
alienated,  less  quit -rent,  equals  Rs.  2,30,82,000. 
The  total,  therefore,  is  Rs.  8,20,00,000.  This  is 
exclusive  of  enormous  grants  of  land  revenue  to 
Brahmans  and  others.  In  1871  the  total  acreage 
for  Hindu  religious  purposes  was  1,347,000 
acres,  assessed  at  Rs.  22,23,100.  The  acreage  for 
Mahomedan  relisious  purposes  was  137,000,  with 
an  assessment  of  Rs.  2,63,000.  The  acreage  for 
Christian  religious  purposes  was  2600  acres,  and 
the  assessments  Rs.  5000.  Consequently  the  total 
area  and  revenue  alienated  was  little  less  than 
1,500,000  acres,  assessed  at  twenty-five  lakhs. 

On  all  the  sea-coasts  of  the  south  and  east  of 
Asia,  and  on  the  great  rivers,  the  people  are  largely 
iiahers.  Those  along  the  coasts  at  Madras  became 
Christians  early ;  indeed,  from  the  southern  out- 
skirts of  the  town  at  St.  Thome  to  its  northern 
village  of  Ennore,  nearly  all  the  fishermen  are 
earnest  Christians  of  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
suasion. The  Koli  tribe  of  fishers  in  Bombay  are 
nearly  all  Christians,  though  they  have  occasion- 
ally wavered.  There  is  something  remarkable  in 
the  circumstance  of  the  fisher  races  being  amongst 
the  earliest  and  most  eager  converts  to  Christianity 
in  India,— so  much  so  as  to  render  it  question- 
able whether  it  be  only  an  accidental  coincidence, 
or  the  result  of  some  permanent  and  predisposing 
cause.  TheParawa,  or  fishermen  of  Cape  Comorin, 
were  the  earliest  proselytes  of  St  Francis  Xavier ; 
and  they  have  still  a  pride  in  alluding  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  the  fi^t,  as  they  have  since  been 
the  most  faithful  and  abiding,  of  his  converts.  It 
was  by  the  fishermen  of  Manaar  that  he  was 
invited  to  Ceylon  in  1544 ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  martyrdom  inflicted  by  the  raja  of  Jafna, 
and  the  persecution  with  which  they  were  visited 
by  the  Dutch,  that  district  and  the  adjacent 
boundary  of  the  Wanny  has  to  the  present  day 


been  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Roman  CathoUcB 
in  Ceylon.  Amongst  the  Parawa,  or  fisber  carte 
of  the  Singhalese,  the  Roman  Catholics  hare  it 
all  times  been  most  successful  in  their  efforts  io 
proselytize. 

There  were  many  Christians  in  Ceylon  in  the 
9th  century,  and  in  the  16th  century  St  Francis 
Xavier  is  said  to  have  converted  the  inhabitants 
of  Manaar.  The  king  of  Jaf ni^tam  pot  600  o{ 
the  converts  to  death ;  to  revenge  which,  Gonstan* 
tine  de  Braganza  in  a.d.  1560  invaded  Jafniqpatam, 
destroyed  many  villages,  and  is  said  to  have  earned 
off  and  destroyed  the  celebrated  tooth  of  Baddba. 
Throughout  the  entire  ol  the  British  tenritones 
in  Southern  Asia  are  small  bodies  of  Nestorisn, 
Armenian,  Romish,  and  Protestant  Christiaos,  of 
Persian,  Armenian,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Danuh, 
English,  and  French  descent  The  censas  of  1871 
showed  896,658  of  Christians  in  British  India,  as 
under : — 

Bengal 90,768 

1,947 

22,196 

249 

7,761 

22,154 

10,477 


N.  W.  Provinces, . 
Ajmir,  .... 
Oudh,  .... 
Panjab,  .... 
Oentral  ProrinoeBi 


Berar,  . 
Hyaore, . 
Coorg,  . 
BritiBh  Burma, 
Madras,  . 
Bombay, 


908 
25,676 
2,410 


53S,700 
126,06S 


Besides  these,  there  are  numbers  in  the  nati?e 
States  of  India,  and  the  total  may  be  about  l^ 
million.  The  (Ecumenical  Coun^sU  at  Borne,  how- 
ever, obtained  a  statement  of  the  numben  in  India 
of  the  clergy  and  professing  Catholics.  It  ihowod 
an  archbisbop  of  Goa,  19  bishops,  who  are  rican- 
apostoUc,  and  815  priests,  besides  the  clergy  rw- 
dent  in  the  island  of  Goa ;  and  the  laitf  were 
stated  at  1,076,102.  The  Protestant  misnona  of 
India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon  ore  oarried  on  by  35 
missionary  societies,  in  addition  to  local  agencies, 
and  in  1873  employed  606  foreign  missionarin 
in  8022  principal  and  subordinate  stations.  The 
Romish  clergy  of  British  India  are  almost  folly 
occupied  by  the  duties  relating  to  their  reapectiTe 
charges,  but  the  Protestant  missionaries  are  sealooa 
educationalists  and  propagandists.  In  India  in 
1871-72  there  were  25  Protestant  misBbn  preasea. 
During  the  ten  years  between  1852  and  1862  they 
issued  1,634,940  copies  of  the  Soiptures,  chiefly 
smffle  books ;  and  8,604,083  tracts,  sdiool-booka, 
and  books  for  general  circulation.  During  the 
ten  years  between  1862  and  1872  they  ianed 
3410  new  works  in  30  languagesy  and  cureulated 
1,315,503  copies  of  books  of  Scripture,  2,875,040 
school-books,  and  8,750,129  Christian  books  and 
tracts.  But  throughout  the  8.  and  S.E.  of  Ana, 
and  in  the  Archipelago,  there  may,  in  the  latter 
third  of  the  19th  century,  be  about  ten  nuOionaef 
Christians,  amongst  about  six  hundred  miUioiis  d 
Buddhists,  Hindus,  Mahomedans,  and  Shamaaistii 
amongst  Aryan,  Semitic,  Mongoloid,  and  Nesio 
races.  In  proselytizing,  much  success  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  Portugueseand  Spaniards  in  Incfia 
and  the  Archipelago ;  and  the  same  may  be  M 
of  the  labours  of  Dr.  Mason  and  other  Baptiit 
missionaries  amongst  the  Karens,  and  other  n>* 
civilised  tribes  of  Burma ;  also  of  those  ci  Bishop 
Caldwell  amongst  the  Sfaanar  and  other  nider 
Tamil  races  of  the  extreme  south  of  the  Inflte 
Peninsula;  and  of  others  amongst  the  Kolaiia 
and  Dravidian  races  of  the  Central  Provinces,  and 
in  the  Chutia  Nagpur  province  of  BengaL  M^ 
homedans  in  8,  Asia,  of  Arab  and  Persian  aad 
Moghul  descent,  adhere  to  the  rdigious  instnictioi 
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of  their  childhood,  and  very  few  Hindus  of  Aryan 
descent  hare  accepted  the  Cbristian  doctrines. 
Tbey  have  not,  however,  heen  quiescent,  but, 
rejecting  their  own  polytheist  legends,  they  have 
been,  from  time  to  tune,  following  monotheistic 
reformerB,  and  in  the  19th  century  have  been 
trying  to  constract,  under  a  church,  council,  or 
society,  bearing  the  designation  of  Brahmo  Somaj, 
an  unrev^ded  code,  in  which  they  recognise  a 
first  principle  and  the  teachings  of  morality.  In 
BritisQ  India,  amongst  Hindu  races,  the  educa- 
tional efforts  of  the  British  Indian  Government 
have  been  on  the  lai^gfest  scale ;  but  over-education 
has  unepiritualized  the  educational  efforts  of  Chris- 
tian missionaries,  and  created  a  desire  for  mere 
worldly  advancement,  which  has  killed  in  some 
hopeful  cases  the  inner  life. 

In  Cochin  and  Travancore  there  have  been  Jews 
from  prehistoric  times,  and  Christians  from  the 
earliest  years  of  the  era.  Some  of  them  have 
adopted  the  Latin  hierarchy,  others  serve  under 
tiie  rule  of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  others  under 
the  Patriarch  of  Mosul,  and  others,  again,  are 
designated  Nestorians.  The  disputes  there  led 
to,  and  followed,  the  arrival  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  and  on  the  4th  March  1876  the  Travan- 
coie  Government  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring 
aQ  matters  connected  with  the  churdies  to  be 
adjndieable  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  country. 
Tlw  Syrian  Christians  in  Travancore  are  styled 
Nasiani  Mopla,  also  Pullen  Ear ;  and  Mahomedans 
are  lona  Mopla.  The  Palaya  Kar  is  a  convert 
from  the  Svrian  sect  to  that  of  the  Romish  Church. 
The  seaboard  regions  of  the  Peninsula  have 
many  Christian  sects  meriting  notice.  One  part 
of  these,  the  Travancore  state,  is  in  alliance  with 
the  British  Indian  (jovemment.  Its  population  in 
1875  was  ^,311,379  souls,  of  whom  468,000  were 
ChristiaDS,  63  per  cent  being  Syrians,  in  part 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  Syrian  rite,  and  the  rest 
Nestorians;  Roman  Cathohcs  of  the  Latin  rite 
were  24  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  Protestants. 
The  Syrian  Christians  on  the  Makbar  coast  date 
from  the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

Godiin  is  another  tributary  state  on  the  Malabar 
ctmMtj  with  a  population  over  half  a  million,  of 
whom  140,262  are  Christians  and  1278  Jews. 
The  Christians  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the 
Romano-Syrian  Church,  under  the  Archbishops  of 
UnldtMtf  and  Goa.  The  Jacobite  and  Nestorian 
Churches  were  established  long  before  any  Euro- 
pem  settlements  there,  and  they  acknowledge  the 
^Patriarch  of  Antioch  as  their  head.  The  Chris- 
taans  are  almost  all  fishermen  and  boatmen. 

T^mnevelly  is  a  British  district  in  the  extreme 
Booth-east  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  In  1871  it 
hjMl  a  popuktion  of  1,693,979,  102,576  or  six  per 
oeDtb  of  whom  were  Christians,  mostly  of  the 
Parsiwa  race,  and  those  of  the  Romish  and  Pro- 
testant penoasions  were  in  nearly  equal  numbers. 
^t  *iras  on  the  Tinnevelly  coast  that  St  Francis 
Csfcwier  knded  in  1542,  after  a  short  sta^  at  Goa. 
le  fonnd  there  a  small  body  of  Christians ;  but 
[noe  his  time  their  numbers  have  largely  increased 
a  Iffjidnra  and  along  the  coasts  of  Tinnevelly  and 
•ej-loD.  They  have  not  been  free  from  persecu- 
^yn^  In  1549  Father  Antonio  Criminale  became 
martyr  at  PunnakayaL  In  1693  John  de  Brito 
y]l  wk  martyr  at  Madura;  and  after  the  middle  of 
^^  iSih  century  (1773)  the  Portuguese  suppressed 
^e   «Fesuits  in  their  own  dominions,  and  greatly 


oppressed  the  Eastern  and  Italian  missions.  Robert 
de  Nobili,in  1607,  fotmded  the  missions  at  Madura. 
Early  in  the  18th  century,  Father  Bescbi,  a  great 
Tamil  scholar,  lived  for  some  time  at  Kayatar.  In 
1846  was  formed  the  vicariate-apostolic  of  Madura, 
including  Tinnevelly.  Beschi  died  in  1746.  The 
Protestant  missionary  Schwartz  was  in  Tinne- 
velly in  1770,  Jwnicke  from  1792  to  1800 ;  after 
him  came  Gericke,  J.  Hough,  1816,  with  Rhenius, 
a  man  of  great  ability,  Schmid,  Dr.  E.  Sargent, 
and  Dr.  R.  Caldwell,  all  of  them  men  of  great 
intellectual  ability. 

Christianity  made  much  progress  in  Japan 
from  ^e  time  of  Xavier  and  his  fellow-labourers. 
Louis  Almeyda,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  was  every- 
where welcomed  among  the  territorial  princes  of 
Kew-sew.  Sumitanda,  prince  of  Omura,  became 
a  convert.  In  a.d.  1582,  four  noble  Japanese 
went  to  Rome  on  an  embassy  to  Pope  Gregory 
xin.,  from  the  princes  of  Bunga,  Aroma,  and 
Omura,  and  were  for  eight  years  absent  from 
Japan.  But  the  secular  emperor,  Tyco-sama, 
repressed  the  movement,  and  his  successor,  Eyay- 
yes,  issued  an  imperial  edict,  a.d.  1638,  expelling 
and  exterminating  the  Christian  religion  and 
foreign  races.  In  1638,  4000  Japanese  Christiana 
were  thrown  into  the  sea  from  the  Papenbnrg 
rock  near  Nagasaki 

The  first  missionaries  to  China  were  Italians. 
In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  workmen  at 
8en-gan-fu,  in  the  N.W.  of  China,  found  a 
Syrian  inscription,  which  had  been  sculptured  by 
the  missionaries  of  the  Nestorian  Church  in  the 
7th  century,  and  native  scholars  regard  it  as  a 
most  valuable  specimen  of  the  caligraphy  and 
composition  of  the  Tang  dynasty.  Christianity 
seems  to  have  penetrated  three  times  into 
China,  the  first  time  in  the  5th  or  6th  century. 
We  learn  from  the  Mahomedan  travellers,  who 
visited  China  as  early  as  a.d.  850,  that  it  then 
prevailed  ;  and  that,  when  Canton  was  taken 
and  sacked  in  a.d.  877,  by  a  rebel  army,  as 
many  as  120,000  Mahomedans,  Jews,  Chris- 
tians,  and  Parsees  perished  in  the  sack.  The 
general  who  conquered  Southern  China  is  stated 
to  have  been  a  Nestorian  Christian,  and  to 
have  built  a  church  at  Nankin  for  those  of  his 
own  faith.  Marco  Polo  was  himself  in  high 
favour,  though  a  Roman  Catholic.  In  the  13th  it 
was  very  flourishing.  At  this  epoch  there  existed 
at  Pekm  an  archbishop  with  four  suffragans. 
The  Chinese  have  also  for  a  long  time  had  at 
their  command  a  precious  collection  of  books  of 
Christian  doctrine,  composed  by  the  ancient 
missionaries,  and  which,  even  in  a  purely  literary 
point  of  view,  are  much  esteemed  m  the  empire. 
These  books  are  diffused  in  great  numbers  through- 
out aJl  the  provinces.  Chengiz  Khan's  wife  was 
a  Christian.  She  was  the  mother  of  his  four 
sons,  and  he  was  liberal-minded  in  religious 
matters.  Christianity  was  encouraged  at  the 
Moghul  court  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Jahangir.  But  Bemier  mentions  (i.  p.  198)  per- 
secutions there.  P^  Rioci  went  from  Macao  into 
the  interior  of  China  in  a.d.  1585,  and  established 
himself  in  the  first  instance  at  Nankin.  He 
removed,  after  a  few  years,  from  Nankin  to 
Pekin,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  his  doc- 
trines made  an  impression  on  some  nobles  of  the 
court  He  lived  there  for  many  years,  the  recog- 
nised head  of  several  missionary  establishments 
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located  in  di£Pereiit  parts  of  China,  making  many 
converta,  and  respected  by  all,  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  the  age  of  fifty-aeyen,  in  the 
year  1610. 

A  popular  uprising  began  in  1818.  It  origin- 
ated in  1830,  in  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Roberts,  an 
American  missionary,  and  of  an  earnest  Chinese 
disciple.  It  became  blended  with  the  national 
struggle  of  the  Tae-ping,  or  the  votaries  of  *  the 
divine  kingdom  of  eternal  peace.^  According  to 
the  writings  of  Hung,  once  a  schoolmaster,  but 
afterwards  the  'heavenly  prince'  and  acknow- 
ledged head,  the  Tae-ping  convert  on  coming  to 
baptism  had  to  raonounce  a  solemn  vow  to  take 
the  belief  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  for 
his  rule  of  life,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  dedicate 
this  life  to  God,  in  love  to  the  brethren;  and 
visits  to  the  tombs  of  ancestors  were  enjoined,  in 
gratitude  for  the  release  of  their  immortal  souls 
from  this  troublesome  life,  and  to  renew  the  vow 
of  life-long  devotion  to  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
brethren.  The  Bible  was  their  word  of  God,  and 
the  ten  commandments  the  moral  law ;  opium- 
smoking,  a  sin  equal  to  adultery.  The  Chinese 
designate  the  Christian  religion  as  the  religion  of 
the  Lord  of  Heaven ;  and  M.  Hue  observes  that 
every  one  must  be  struck  with  the  new  doctrines 
with  which  the  proclamation  and  manifestoes',  of 
the  pretender  and  his  generals  have  been  filled. 
He  styled  himself  Tien-ti,  or  Celestial  Virtue.  The 
unity  of  Grod  has  been  distinctly  expressed ;  and 
around  this  fundamental  dogma  have  oeen  grouped 
a  number  of  ideas  borrowed  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  War  was  declared  at  the  same 
time  to  idolatry  and  to  the  Tartar  dynasty.  A 
French  missionary,  who  had  been  very  much  in 
the  interior  of  China,  states  the  total  number  of 
native  Christians  at  500,000.  M.  Hue's  estimate 
was  800,000,  which,  as  he  correctly  observes,  is  a 
mere  nothing  in  the  enormous  population  of  the 
country.  These  Catholic  Christians  are,  however, 
not  collected  in  one  place,  but  live  scattered  over 
all  China  proper  in  small  communities,  called  by 
the  Frencn  Chr^tientes.  The  members  of  these 
Christianities  are  educated  and  trained  as  Chris- 
tians from  their  infancy,  being  either  foundlings  or 
of  Christian  Chinese  parentage.  They  are  Chinese 
in  the  outward  and  more  obvious  characteristics 
of  dress  and  features,  but  in  other  respects  are 
more  like  Bavarians  or  Neapolitans  than  their 
own  countrymen,  from  whom  they  differ  in  many 
of  those  social  and  domestic  customs,  and  in  all 
those  mental  peculiarities,  which  constitute  the 
special  nationaUty  of  the  Chinaman. 

The  portion  of  India  under  British  rule  is 
divided  by  the  Church  of  Rome  into  vicariates- 
stolic,  each  imder  a  vioar-apostolic,  who 


also  a  bishop  in  partibus  infdeUum,  The  Madras 
vicariate  contains  thirty-seven  churches,  sixty- 
seven  chapels,  and  thirty-four  priests  are  en- 
gaged at  work  in  it  A  very  successful  college 
in  Calcutta,  for  the  education  of  Europeans  and 
natives  combined,  is  one  which  belongs  to  the 
Jesuit  sect  of  Christians ;  and  there  is  a  similar 
college  at  Bombay.  At  Negapatam,  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  have  a  college  which  is  worthy  of  being 
spoken  of.  This  college,  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph, 
was  founded  in  1846  by  the  Jesuits  in  charge  of 
the  Madura  Mission  (attached  to  the  province  of 
Toulouse  in  France),  and  at  a  time  when  education 
was  little  appreciated  by  the  people  of  India.    It 
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occupies  the  site  of  the  Government  House  and 
compound  of  the  Dutch  governor,  who  resided  ia 
Negapatam  prior  to  1781,  when  the  town  wasoooa- 
pied  Dy  the  British  under  Munro.  The  library 
of  the  college  contains  nearly  3000  Yolomei, 
comprising  works  in  English,  French,  and  ote 
European  tongues,  Sanskrit,  Tamil,  and  vaiiooi 
vernacular  languages,  and  a  fair  collection  d 
ancient  and  m(Klem  writings  in  Latin.  There  ia  a 
printing  office  and  a  good  laboratory.  The  chapel 
of  the  college,  dedicated. to  the  Sacred  Heart, iB 
a  fine  vaulted  edifice,  but  rather  small  for  ita  pre- 
sent requirements.  The  Catholic  pariah  church 
near  to  the  jetty  at  Negapatam  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  structures  in  the  town.  These 
buildings,  together  with  others  belonging  to  the 
mission,  have  been  erected  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  tiie  Jesuits.  The  vicariate  of  Pondi- 
cherry  has  68  European  and  26  native  ptieatL  It 
ocmtains  182,126  Christiana.  The  French Govan- 
ment  support  a  college  at  Pondicherry;  and  St 
Joseph's  Collie  at  Cuddalore  is  year  bf  jeu 
rising  into  importance  as  an  educatioDal  insti- 
tution. 

Romish,  Armenian,  Presbyterian,  EpiseopaliaD, 
Baptist,  and  other  Christian  sects  have  cathedral 
and  other  churches  in  every  district  of  British 
India  and  the  feudatory  state8,and  British,  French, 
Italian,  Grerman,  and  American  missions  are  apread 
through  the  country. 

The  following  table  gives  some  interesting  fads. 
We  exclude  Ceylon,  but  include  Mysore,  Pondi- 
cherry, Travancore,  Hyderabad,  and  lul  the  Madias 
Presidency : — 

Priests,       .       1858,       689       1878,      810 
Popalations,  „     668,689  „    877,815 

Pupils  in  school,   „        4,936  „      27,2SS 

A  French  mission  has  settled  in  Perak,  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula. 

The  Protestant  Christians,  early  after  the  Hefor- 
mation,  sent  missions  to  Ceylon  and  the  south  of 
India.  Ziegenbald  was  the  first  arrival,  followed 
by  Schwartz,  Gericke,  Kohlhoff,  Fabridos,  Pint* 
schau,  and  othera  In  1705  Ziegenbald  began  at 
Tranquebar ;  in  1726  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society  made  a  settlement  at  Madras,  under 
Schultz  and  Sartorius,  Lutheran  miaaonariea; 
in  1740  Kiemander  arrived  at  Cuddalore,  and  in 
September  1768,  at  the  request  of  Clive,  he  kffi 
Tranquebar  to  open  a  mission  at  Calcutta.  Indeed, 
the  missionaries  from  Europe  of  the  past  foar 
centuries,  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  Christian  doctrines,  are  many,--^ 
Francis  Xavier,  Bartholomew  Ziegenbald,  and  ako 
Henry  Plutschau  Danes  at  Tranquebar,  1705;  Joha 
Ernest  Grundler  at  Tranquebar,  to  whom  George  L  < 
of  England  addressed  a  complimentary  lettered  ; 
23d  August  1717 ;  Schwartz  at  Trichinopoly  vA  I 
Tanjore;  Schultz  at  Madras;  Bottler,  Duboii. 
Rhenius  in  the  S:  of  India ;  John  Anderson  it 
Madras ;  Bishop  Caldwell  in  Tinnevelly ;  Ward, 
Carey,  Marshman,  Duff,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Thomp- 
son, Henry  Martyn,  Wilson,  with  Bower,  EQ*» 
Hough,  Marks,  Mason,  Miller,  Pall^goiz,  Windot 
of  Bengal,  Bombay  and  Madras  Christian  misBiOD- 
aries,  pioneeraof  civilintion,  education,  human  pith 
gress  and  improvement,  sdentiBts,  ethndogA 
and  philologists. — Tennasift  Ceylon;  Meadff9$' 
Chinem,  pp.  52-337;  Ptinsep't  Tibet;  Bmxtt 
God  in  Hislory;  Htic^  Chinese  Empire;  ^^j^ 
of  Victoria  in  Japan;  Travancore  Admimlr^^ 
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tioH  Report;  Pla^air's  Aden;  Lane's  Koran; 
Simmonds;  Lord  Lawrence^  Lord  Napier j  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  Sir  R,  Temple. 

CHRISTIE,  l>Vi.  TURNBULL,  of  the  Madras 
Medical  Service,  gave  the  fiist  acoonot  of  porce- 
kin  day  at  Hangalore,  in  Bl  As.  Trans.  1841, 
X.  part  2,  p.  967.  Also  wrote  on  the  Miner- 
alogy and  Geology  of  the  Southern  Mahratta 
Country,  Mad.  Lit.  Trans,  iy.  pp.  185,  452, 
which  was  reprinted  from  Edin.  rhil.  Jl. ;  In- 
structions for  Meteorologists,  Observations  on 
and  Plan  for  New  Instruments,  ibid.  ii.  pp. 
41,  70;  Observations  on  the  Geology  of  the 
Hyderabad  Country,  iUd.  1827.  See  memoir  of, 
in  Edin.  PhiL  Jl  xv.  p.  165,  and  Mad.  Tat 
Trans,  xr.  p.  150.— i)r.  BuisVs  Catalogue, 

CHRISTOLEA  CRASSIFOLIA,  the  Shangsho 
of  Ladakh,  grows  at  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet  in 
Ladakh ;  is  browsed  by  goats,  but  little  by  the  yak. 
CHRISTOPHER,  Captain  W.,  of  the  Indian 
navy,  author  of  Memoir  of  the  Maldive  Islands, 
in  Bom.  Greo.  Trans.,  reprint,  i.  p.  54 ;  Account  of 
Adam^B  Bridge  and  Ramiseram  Temple  in  Ceylon, 
ibid.  TiL  p.  ISO ;  Account  of  Haines  River  and  the 
adjoining  Country,  ibid.  vL  p.  375 ;  On  a  Vovage 
up  the  Indus  and  Sutlej,  ibid.  viiL  p.  144 ;  Jour- 
nal of  Ascent  up  the  River  Chenab,  ibid.  p.  286. 
He  discovered  the  Haines  River  in  18^12.  tie  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon  shot  before  Multan 
in  1848,  and  died  on  the  8th  October  of  that  year. 
--Dr.  Brnsfs  Catalogue, 

CHROME  IRON  ORE,  or  chromate  of  iron,  is 
a  oomponnd  of  oxide  of  chrome  with  protoxide  of 
iron.  It  is  met  with  massive,  and  in  octahedral 
crystab  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  imperfect 
metallic  lustre:  It  is  found  in  Unst  in  Shetland, 
France,  Baltimore  in  America,  and  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  in  Salem  and  Yizianagram ;  but,  as 
yet,  nothing  has  been  done  in  India  to  turn  this 
minenl  to  useful  account  on  a  large  scale,  from 
the  want  of  proper  appliances.  The  consumption 
of  this  substance  in  Europe  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  bichromate  of  potash  for  dyes,  the  chromates 
of  lead  for  painting,  and  chromic  add  for  colour- 
ing pottery,  poroekdn,  and  glass.  Chrome  ore  in 
Salem  is  ai)nndant,  but  the  raw  material  will  not 
pay  the  expense  of  freight.  It  is  of  a  dark- 
f^naaah  or  nearly  black  colour,  granular.  To 
deeoDpose  it  by  nitrate  of  potash  requires  more 
than  a  red  heat;  by  caustic  potssh  it  is  moro 
readily  acted  on.  Chrome  yellow,  or  chromate  of 
]«ad,  is  used  in  dyeing.  Chromate  of  potash  ii  a 
CTTatallized  yellow  salt  of  a  bitter,  disagreeable 
taste,  need  by  calico  printers. 

CHRONOLOGY.  The  creater  periods  em- 
ployed in  the  computation  of  time  by  the  Hindus, 
thoagb  founded  on  astronomical  data,  aro  purely 
mythologica].  A  complete  revolution  of  the 
nodes  ai^  apsides,  which  they  suppose  to  be  per- 
rovmcd  in  4,320,000,000  years,  forms  a  Kalna  or 
iajr  €i  Brahma.  In  this  aro  included  14  Man- 
wantara,  or  periods,  during  each  of  which  the 
warldi  is  under  one  Menu.  Each  Manwantara  is 
iomposed  of  71  Maha  Yuga,  or  great  ages,  each 
if  faar  Yuga,  or  affes  of  unequal  length.  These 
ist  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  golden,  silver, 
vAcen,  and  iron  ages  of  the  Greeks.  The  Hindus 
re  toborioittly  exact  in  astronomical  observations 
1^  calculations,  but  hare  neglected  history. 
*J*lie  only  cycle  in  use  among  the  Turanian 
in  old  India  and  Tibet,  was  that  of  60 


years,  and  in  the  form  12x5.  In  the  Chaldee 
chronology,  a  cycle  of  60  x  10  years  was  employed 
(10  SoBsi  being  equivalent  to  1  Saros);  and 
Josephus  styled  the  epoch  of  600  years  which  grow 
out  of  it,  the  great  patriarchal  year.  The  earliest 
Chinese  chronology  rests  upon  a  conventional 
basis  peculiar  to  itself,  that  of  limiting  the  lunar 
year  of  a  cycle  of  600  years,  which  was  common  to 
the  whole  of  Northern  Asia  and  the  Chaldseans, 
and  probably  (as  it  is  also  met  with  in  India)  to 
the  Bactrians  also.  This  basis  is  historical.  The 
communication  took  place  before  the  Chaldees 
invented  the  cycle  of  600  vears.  The  Chinese 
observation  is  based  upon  the  use  of  the  Baby- 
lonian (Bunsen).  The  Chinese,  from  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Yaou,  B.c.  2000,  had  a  lunar  year 
and  a  solar  year. 

The  Saka,  Kaliyuga,  and  cyclic  years  of  the 
Hindus  commence  together  about  Maroh,  and 
terminate  almost  simultaneously. 

The  beginning  and  end  of  the  day  has  varied. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans  the  day  began 
at  noon ;  among  the  Romans,  as  with  the  British, 
at  midnight;  among  the  Persians,  at  sunrise; 
but  among  the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  as  now  with 
Hindus,  Mahomedans,  and  rarsees,  it  began  at 
sunset. 

Throe  great  epochs  have  been  recognised,  viz. : 

In  the  history  of  Babylonia,  the  fixed  point 
from  which  time  was  reckoned,  was  the  era  of 
Nabonassar,  B.C.  746. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  reckoning  was  by 
Olympiads,  the  point  of  departure  being  the  year 
B.C.  776,  in  which  Coroebus  was  victor  in  the 
Olympic  games. 

Roman  chronology  started  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  B.C.  753  (various  dates). 

Of  the  writers  who  framed  chronoloffical  lists, 
the  earliest  was  Berosus,  a  priest  of  Belus,  living 
at  Babylon  in  the  3d  century  B.C.,  and  who  added 
to  his  historical  account  of  Babylonia,  a  chrono- 
logical list  of  its  kings. 

Manetho,  a  priest  of  Lower  Egypt,  gave  an 
account  of  thirty  dynasties  of  its  sovereigns. 

Eratosthenes,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury B.C.,  was  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  library, 
and  wrote  an  important  work  on  geography,  and 
a  treatise  on  chronographia.  This  was  the  first 
attempt  to  establish  an  exact  scheme  of  general 
chronology. 

The  great  cuneiform  inscription  at  Behistun, 
discovered  in  1835  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.  and 
subsequently  copied  and  translated  by  him,  tnrew 
a  flood  of  light  on  some  obscure  passages  of  Per- 
sian history.  And,  in  the  year  1862,  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  published  the  Assyrian  Canon. 

The  authorities  quoted  below  will  show  that  the 
chronology  of  the  south  and  east  of  Asia  has 
received  much  attention  in  the  later  years  of  British 
supremacy ;  but  on  the  plan  of  this  Cyclopedia, 
the  dates  of  battles  and  wars,  of  events  in  British 
India,  the  advent  of  reformers  and  learned  men 
with  their  literature,  will  be  found  alphabetically, 
and  the  notice  here  is  restricted  to  dynasties  and 
eras: — 

Dynasties,  alphabetically. 

Adal  Shahi  of  Bijapur,  A.D.  1489  to  1579. 
Aindra  or  YriBpala  of  Andhra,  B.c.  21  to  A.  d.  428. 
Anacida  (Parthia),  B.O.  256  to  A.D.  2S5. 
Arsacidie  (Armenian),  b.O.  130  to  a.D.  450. 
Asof  Jfthi  of  Hyderabad,  A.D.  1717,  ttill  reigning. 
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Bactriftn  monarchy,  from  the  reign  of  Antiochas  ii., 

third  of  the  Seleucids,  B.c.  313? 
Bahmani  kings  of  Kulbnrga,  A.D.  1347  to  1526. 
Balabhi  dynasty  of  Saurashtra,  A.D.  0  to  523. 
Belal  raju  of  Dwara  Samudra,  A.D.  934  to  1268. 
Bengal  rajas,  A.D.  1378  to  157a 
Bend  Shahi  of  Beder,  a.d.  1498  to  1609. 
Bbarat  Khandy  dvnastv,  B.O.  915. 
Bikanir,  a.d.  1458,  still  reigning. 
Bundi,  ■  Chohan  dynasty,  A.D.  1578  to  1819. 
Ceylon,  B.c.  543  to  A.  D.  1798. 
Chalukya  of  Gujarat,  Kandesh,  Kaliani,  WarangaL   See 

Chalokya. 
Chera  or  Kong,  ended  a.d.  894. 
China,  Manchu,  1616,  still  reigning. 
Chohan,  at  Ajmir,  Dehli,  Kotah,  and  Bnndi,  B.C.  700  to 

A.D.  1192,  when  Prithi-ral  was  slain.    Bainasi,  sno- 

oessor  of  Prithi-raj,  was  slain  in  the  sack  of  Dehli. 
Chola,  ended  A.D.  1407. 
Delimi,  a.d.  932  to  1065. 
Faruki  of  Kandesh,  A.D.  1370  to  1596. 
Ghor,  A.D.  1186  to  1206. 
Gujerat  kings,  a.d.  1396  to  1572. 
Ghazni,  a.d.  961  to  1186. 

Hara,  a  Chohan  dynasty  of  Harauti,  A.D.  1024  to  1575. 
Imad  Shahi  of  Berar,  A.D.  1484  to  1668. 
Irak  Atabeks,— 

Mosul  branch,  A.D.  1127  to  1259. 

Aleppo  branch,  A.D.  1127  to  1197. 
Jeysolmir,  B.c.  94,  still  reigning. 
Juanpur,  A.D.  1394  to  1457. 
Kandesh,  a.d.  1399  to  1506. 
Kashmir  Musalman  kings,  A.D.  1326  to  1588. 
Khalifs,  A.D.  632  to  1242--43,— 

6  Abubakr,  Usman,  Umar,  Ali,  and  Hasan,  A.D. 
632  to  661. 

15  Ommiades,  A.D.  661-2  to  744-5w 

37  Abbassides,  a.d.  749-60  to  1242-3. 
Khorasan  of  Merv,  Nishapur,  Bokkar,  a.d.  747  to  818. 

Tahirides,  A.D.  819  to  862. 

Safarides,  A.D.  873  to  90a 
Kutub  Shahi  of  Qoloonda,  A.D.  1512  to  ^680. 
Lodi,  A.D.  1460  to  1626. 
Mahratta  Goyemments, — 

Sivaji,  1644  to  1818. 

Heieditaiy  Peshwas,  1740  to  1818. 

Bhonsla  rajas  of  Nagpur,  1732  to  1818. 

Sindia,  1724,  still  reigning. 

Holkar,  1724,  still  reiguinjs. 

Gaekwar,  1720,  still  reigning. 
Malwa  kings  (Pr.V,  A.D.  1387  to  1668. 
„      (Ol.y,  A.D.  1401  to  1512. 
Marwar  or  Jodhpur,  1210,  still  reigning. 
Maurya  dynasty,  B.O.  316. 
Mewar  or  Udaipur,  A.D.  727,  still  reigning. 
Moghul  of  Tartary,  A.D.  1206  to  1226. 
Moghul  Tartar  or  Il-Khani  of  Persia,  A.D.  1269  to  1346. 
Moghul  Sultans  of  Khorasan,  A.D.  1393  to  1506. 
Mohul  Emperors  of  Hindustan,  A.D.  1494  to  1857. 
Mysore,  a.d.  1530,  still  reigning. 
Nayak  dynasty  of  Madura,  a.d.  IS^  to  1731. 
Nepal,  B.C.  3803  to  3281. 

Kerrat  tribe,  B.O.  3240  to  1739. 

Suryayansa,  B.o.  1658  to  a.d.  27. 

Ahir,  a.d.  43  to  178. 

Neyerit.  A.D.  218tol749. 

Gurkhali,  A.D.  1768,  still  reigning. 
Nixam  Shahi  of  Ahmadnaggur,  A.D.  1490  to  1607. 
Oudh  Nawabs  and  kings,  A.D.  1756  to  1847. 
Pandu  dynasty  of  Magadha,  b.o.  1400  to  915. 
Pnthan  Ghori  Sultans  of  Hindustan,  A.D.  1193  to  1666. 
Pathan  Sultans  of  Bengal,  A.D.  1208  to  1573. 
Peshdadian  dynasty,  my  thologieal. 
Samanian  dynasty  of  Bokhar,  Khorasan,  and  Persia, 

A.D.  874^  to  999. 
Bassanian  monarchy  of  Persia,  A.D.  223  to  636. 
Beliuk  of  Iran  or  Persia,  a.d.  1037  to  1176. 
Seljuk  dynasty  of  Kerman,  A.D.  1041  to  1169. 
Sel  juk  dynasfy  of  Rum  or  Anatolia,  capital  loonium, 

1077tol3Ss. 
Sesunaga  dynasty,  B.O.  777  to  416. 
Sikh  Goyemment  of  Lahore. 
Bind,  Arab  goyemors,  a.d.  711  to  760. 

Sumera  Bajputs,  followed  by  the  Sumera,  Sama 
Rajputs,  and  the  Afghans,  till  Akbar's  lime. 


Slaye  Kings,  1206  to  1288. 

Sofarides,  a.d.  872  to  903. 

Sufi  Kings  of  Persia,  A.D.  1499  to  1797. 

Sunga  dynasty,  110  years,  B.C.  178. 

Syria,  Seleucidn,  B.c.  334  to  A.D.  66. 

Xighalaq,  1321  to  1412. 

Tahirides,  a.d.  820  to  872. 

Tibet,  B.C.  962. 

Vijayanagar,  A.D.  1034  to  1766  and  1829. 

Ebab,  chronologically. 

Constantinople  era,  still  used  in  the  Greek  Chareh, 
dates  from  the  creation  of  the  worid.  The  Inctr- 
nation  falls  in  the  year  6509. 

Kali  Tuga,  oommenoed  B.C.  18th  Febrosiy  810S. 

Era  of  Nabonassar,  benn  B.C.  26th  Felnuary  74€. 

Building  of  Rome,  or  Itoman  era,  762  (variooi). 

Ol^piads,  year  begins  1st  July  776. 

Jam  era  of  Mahayira,  &a  629. 

Buddha's  niryana,  B.a  643. 

Burmese  sacred  era,  B.O.  643L 

Era  of  the  Seleucidn  dates  from  the  time  of  iheoeea- 
pation  of  Babylon  by  Selencus  Nicator.  B.€.  SIL 

Yikiamaditya  era  deriyes  its  name  from  a  niler  of 
Malwa,  and  is  reckoned  from  B.C.  56.  The  tem 
Samyatsaram  (contracted  to  Samvat),  messing 
simply  a  year,  is  used  for  the  Vikramaditys  era 

Christian  era.  Its  epoch  or  commencement  is  the  lifc  of 
January  in  the  4th  year  of  the  194th  Oljmpisd, 
the  763d  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.  It  wu 
A.ir.  4004. 

Jaya  era,  A.D.  74. 

SaUyahana  era,  called  the  Saka  or  Shuk,  begini  AD. 
78,  and  was  so  named  from  a  prince  who  is  ramnsed 
to  haye  reigned  at  that  period  in  the  kingm  of 
Narsinga. 

Bali  era,  A.D.  81. 

Second  of  the  Seleucidee  year  begins  B.a  Isi  Sep- 
tember, but  according  to  the  An£s  1st  Oeftober,  Sli. 

Balabhi  Samyat,  Mareh,  a.d.  318. 

Hijira  year  begins  16th  July,  A.D.  622,  the  day  folknr- 
ing  Mahomed's  flight  to  Medina,  which  took  pisoe 
on  the  night  of  Thursday^5th  July.  Hijira  besiu 
Friday,  16th  July,  a.d.  622,  according  to  the  Hili£, 
or  practical  calculation.  By  the  HisabI,  or  astro- 
nomical oaloulation,  the  ent  oommenoed  one  day 
earlier. 

Yezdejird  era,  or  Parsee  or  Jalali  era,  ocnunenoei  witk 
the  eleyation  of  Tezdejird  in.  to  the  throne  of 
Persia,  16th  June,  A.D.  632. 

Sur  San.  Soor  San,  or  Arabian  era,  commences  in  tbc 
13th  year  of  the  Hijira.  It  is  a  sokr  sidereal 
year.  It  is  also  written  Suhur  and  Sfanhur,  all  ti 
them  Mahratta  oonruptions  of  tiie  Arabic  shshr,  i 
month.    It  was  introduced  A.D.  1344. 

Kollam  Andu  era  of  Quilon  commences  about  Septem- 
ber. It  is  only  used  in  the  8.  Tamtt  eoontiy  and 
in  Trayanoore,  A.D.  824.  A.D.  1800  was  the  97mk U 
the  Kollam  era.  ItisiunaUyoaUfidtfaePuasmaai 
sakamera. 

Parasu  Rama  cycle  of  1000  years.  1st  year  of  4th  ^jdc 
Sept.  A.D.  825. 

Nepal  Newar  eta,  a.d.  870. 

Vrihaspati  cycle  of  60  years,  established  A.D.  966. 

Jalali  of  Malik  Shah,  Mar«h,  a.d.  1079. 

Fasli  San  is  four  years  behind  the  Hijira  era,  and  iss»- 
posed  to  haye  been  imposed  on  thepeodeof  Indb 
by  the  Mahomedan  oonquerors.     The  mm  j«k 
1200  was  1196  Fasli,  and  1187  Snr  San. 
Fasli  of  Hindustan,  established  A.D.  1566. 
Fasli  of  Peninsula,  established  A.D.  1688. 

BengaU  San  and  Yalaiti  of  Orissa,  1566. 

Julian  era,  invented  by  Joseph  Sttdiger,  1582. 

Tarikh-i-Bahi  of  Akbar,  a.h.  992,  a.d.  1584. 

Jalus  San  of  Bijapur  of  Adal  Shah  n.,  1656. 

Raj  Abishek  of  Mahiattaa,  1664. 

Epoch  of  the  Indian  oyde  of  90  yean»  or  Gn^tuspunmAi, 
begins  with  the  Hindu  solar  year  34.  Tlis  M 
year  of  the  21st  cycle  was  A.D.  1777. 

^Sharpe's  HisL  of  Egypt,  L  p.  58;  Lieut,'Coiemi 

John  Warrtn^s  Kala  SankaUta ;  BunmC*  Egfffi 

BurneWs  Indian  PaUoography;   Prlnmp^s  Utefd 

Tables  and  Indian  Antiquities;  Cawatnet  Potei^^ 

Chronology;   C.   P.  Brown's    Cyclic   TaUts  am 
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CHRYSANTHEMmi  ALBUM. 


CHU. 


Carnatic  Chranologjg,  1863 ;  Robert  Sewelts  Chron, 
Tables  for  S.  India^from  the  6th  Century  A.D.; 
Diclionary  of  East  Indian  Dates;  T,  Af'Ctidder^s 
Oriental  Eras ;  Bombay  Chronological  Tables ; 
Chronology  of  the  Hindus,  Cambridge,  1820.  See 
BritiBh  India. 

CHBYSANTHEMUM  ALBUM.  Peh-kiiih4iwa, 
GaiN.  The  ashes  6f  the  .flowers  are  said  to  destroy 
inseetB.  The  Gbrysanthemum  genus  of  plants 
b6loQgB  to  the  natund  order  Gompositss,  and  the 
sub-order  Gorymbifere  or  Asteracess.  The  species 
are  very  numerous  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
earth  (EDg.  Gyc.  p.  1058).  The  name  is  from  two 
Greek  words,  Gli^jFSos,  gold,  and  AnthoA,  flower. 
-Smiik. 

CHBYSANTHEMUM  INDIGUM.  D.  C.  Gul- 
dawadi,  HnsD.  Grows  in  several  parts  of  India, 
and  io  used  medicinally  in  calculus. — Drury. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  PERUVIANUM  turns 
continually  towards  the  sun.  As  a  gencoral  rule, 
bowerer,  all  plants  turn  towards  the  sun.  Hypo- 
cfaeris  radicata  and  Apirgia  autumnalis  are  seen 
in  meadows  tumiDg  towards  the  sun,  and  species 
of  Melampyrum  and  Narcissus  turn  similarly. — 
Window  on  Light, 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  ROSEUM.  Adam,  Py- 
lethrom  roseum,  Bieb,  A  perennial  herb  of  S.W. 
KsatL^  with  C.  ooronopifolium,  WiUdenow^  yields 
the  Persian  insect  powder. — F,  von  Mueller, 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  ROXBURGHII.    Desf 


CL  MiMeioides,  Dun, 
Matricaria  oleraceA,  Buch. 
Qlebionk  Aozbuighii,  Cass. 
B«cam%  .  .  .  Chinab. 
Ghrifltmas  flower,  .  Eno. 
Onl  dawadi, .    .    .  Hind. 


Fvrethmin  Indioum,  Roxb, 
Pmardia  Koxburghii,  Less. 


Gendi,  . 
Kabsangy 
Chamanti, 


.  Hind. 
Ladakh. 
.    .  Tbl. 


The  plants  commence  flowering  generaUy  in 
KoTeuber,  and  continue  for  several  month&  The 
oolooiB  are  mostly  yellow,  orange,  and  a  purplish 
eolour  mixed  with  white.  They  are  made  into 
nrlands,  and  offered  at  the  shrines  of  Vishnu  and 
Siva.  They  are  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens 
in  the  plains  of  India,  in  Kashmir,  Upper  Gheuab 
to  9200  feet,  and  in  Ladakh  at  11,800  feet— 
AinsHe ;  Dr,  J,  L.  Stewart. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SINENSE  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  European  gardens,  and  is  the  Chinese 
gsidener^s  favourite  winter  flower,  although  it  is 
generallly  past  its  full  beauty  at  the  Chinese  new 
year.  There  is  no  other  plant  which  he  takes  so 
much  pains  with  or  which  he  cultivates  so  well. 
His  cameUias,  azaleas,  and  roses  are  weU  grown 
and  well  bloomed,  but  in  all  these  the  people  of 
Britain  excel  him.  In  the  cultivation  of  the 
chiysanthemum,  however,  he  stands  unrivalled. 
Jt  ia  in  great  request  among  the  people,  and  is 
used  in  the  decoration  of  courtyaras,  halls,  and 
temples.  It  is  everybody's  plant,  and  blooms 
alike  in  the  garden  of  the  lowly  Chinese  cottager 
as  in  that  of  the  red-buttoned  mandarin. — Eng, 
Cyc.ia.  1062 ;  Fortunes  Tea  Districts,  p.  126. 

CHRYSE,  '  the  gold  land '  of  the  Periplus,  has 
beeo  8tt|^)osed  to  be  Pegu,  the  Suvama  Bhumi 
or  Golden  Land  of  the  old  Indian  Buddhists. 
iSonaparanta,  a  term  of  like  meaning,  is  still  the 
aacred  or  classical  term  for  the  cen^Bd  territories 
of  Ava.  Gold-Bcatterer,  Zar-afshan,  ia  applied 
br  the  neople  of  Central  Asia  to  the  head-streams 
of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  ending  in  the  inland  sea 
of  Aral. — Periplus  of  the  Erythrsoan  Sea ;  Yule, 
Cathay,  I  p.  114. 


CHRYSIDIDiE,  or  golden  wasps,  do  not  sting, 
but  possess  the  power  of  roUine  themselves  up 
into  a  ball,  which  is  almost  as  hard  and  polished  as 
if  really  made  of  metal  They  are  all  adorned 
with  the  most  gorgeous  colours. 

CHRYSOBALANACEiE  of  Lindley,  the  cocoa- 
plum  tribe  of  plants,  has  the  genera  Chrysobalanus 
and  Prinsepia.  Roxburgh  mentioned  C.  racemosa 
of  the  Moluccas.  C.  icaco,  the  cocoa-pabn  tree 
of  the  West  Indies,  has  been  introduced  into  India. 

CHRYSOBERYL,  or  prismatic  corundum,  is 
found  among  the  Tora  hills  near  Rajmahal,  on 
the  Bunas,  in  irregular  rolled  pieces,  small,  and 
generally  of  a  light  green  colour.  These  stones 
are  considered  by  the  natives  as  emeralds,  and 
pass  under  the  name  of  *  punna,*  but  the  natives 
are  aware  that  they  are  softer  than  the  real 
emerald. — Gen.  Med,  Top,  p.  160. 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM ROXBURGHII.  G.Don, 
C,  acuminatum,  Boxb,,  star  apple. 
Hall  mara,    .    .    .    Can.  I  Taraee  phal,    .    .    Mahr. 
Pita-kara,     .    .    .  Hind.  |  Lawooloo-gau,    .   8iN0U. 

This  tree,  one  of  the  Sapotacese,  grows  to 
thirty  feet  or  more.  In  Ganara  and  Sunda,  it  ia 
very  conunon  in  the  jungles  near  the  ghats  above, 
particularly  to  the  south.  There  are  some  trees  in 
the  Residency  garden  at  Hyderabad.  The  wood 
seems  straight  and  good,  but  the  tree  is  chiefly 
noticeable  from  the  gutta-percha-like  incrustation 
common  on  the  fruit.  Fruit,  about  the  size  of  a 
krge  crab-apple,  ripens  in  October,  and  is  edible 
but  insipid.  X^ot  uncommon  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon.— ffiftjfow ;  Thw.  iii.  174. 

CHRYSOPOGON  ACICULARIS.    Host. 
Andropogon  acioularis,  JR,   \  Rbaphis  trivalvifl,  Lour. 
Gnung-myeet,  .    .  Bdrk.     Lampa,   ....    Hind. 


Spear  grass, 
Cnor-kanta, 
Soorwala, 


Eng. 

Hind. 


Shunini, .  . 
Katl-chettu, 
KaUe-gaddi, 


Sanbk. 
.Tbl. 


Abundant  in  barren  land ;  troublesome  to  the 
feet  of  those  who  walk  among  it ;  eaten  by  cattle 
when  other  grass  is  not  to  be  had.  Its  seed  stick 
in  the  stockings,  and  produce  a  disa^greeable 
itching.  A  longer  variety,  known  solely  as  *  soor- 
wul,'  is  an  excellent  grass  for  cattie.— J/a^on  ; 
Genl,  Med,  Top,  p.  176. 

CHRYSOPRASE,  from  Chrysos,  golden  or 
beautiful,  and  Prason,  leek,  is  a  rare,  pale 
apple-green  chalcedony,  which  owes  its  colour  to 
the  presence  of  the  metal  nickel.  It  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  India,  in  Upper  Silesia,  and 
Vermont. 

CHRYSORRHCEA,  or  *  Golden  Stream » of  the 
ancient  geoeniphers,  is  the  Barrada  river  of 
Damascus,  which,  so  soon  as  it  issues  from  the 
cleft  in  the  mountains,  is  immediately  divided 
into  three  smaller  courses.  The  largest,  which  ia 
the  middle  one,  runs  directly  to  the  city,  and  is 
there  distributed  to  the  different  public  fountains, 
baths,  and  cisterns ;  whilst  the  other  two,  branch -> 
ing  off  right  and  left,  contribute  mainly  to  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  which  adorns  the  environs. 
South-east  of  the  city  their  scattered  waters 
unite  again  into  one  channel,  and,  after  flowing 
towards  the  eastern  hills  for  two  or  three  hours, 
are  finally  lost  in  a  marsh  which,  from  one  side 
view,  appears  like  a  small  lake.  Well  may 
Damascus  be  called  Sham-i-Shereef,  the  noble  and 
beautiful. — Robinson^s  TV,  ii.  p.  116. 

CHU,  or  Chu-ma,  or  Tchou-ma.  Chin.,  Bceh- 
meria  ntvea ;  China  grass. 
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CHU. 


CHULl. 


CHU.  Tibetan.  Water.  In  Scythian,  Ku; 
Assyrian,  Ha ;  Greek,  £u. 

CHUA.  Hind.  Rosa  Webbiana,  In  Kulu, 
an  amaranth  coltiyated  for  its  grain ;  Amarantus 
oleraceus. 

CHUAL.  Hind.  Staphylea  emodi,  also  Euony- 
mus  fimbricata. 

CHUAN-YUAN,  in  the  classical  education  of 
the  Chinese,  is  the  highest  in  the  annual  exami- 
nation,— ^the  senior  wrangler  and  senior  classic 
from  amongst  400  millions  of  people. 

CHUBIRI.    Malay.    Chillies. 

CHUBREI.  Hind.  Dactyloctenium  ^gypti- 
acum,  also  Eleusine  flagellifera. 

CHUCH.  Hind.,  Juniperus  communis.  Turk., 
a  thorny  shrub  in  Baikh,  grazed  by  camels. 

CHUCH,  a  valley  near  Attock,  on  the  Indus, 
'v^'here  gold  is  washed. 

CHUCHI.  Hind.  Polygonum  polystachyum, 
also  Rheum  emodL 

CHUC HO.  Malat.  Leayes  used  by  the  Jakun 
for  thatch. 

CHUCKERBUTTY,  a  class  of  Brahmans  in 
Bengal,  so  called  by  the  British  in  India.  The 
word  is  a  corruption  of  Chakravarti,  meaning  a 
prince  or  ruler  over  a  large  circle. —  Wils,  Gloss, 

CHUCKLER  Anqlo-Tam.  From  Tamil,Chakili, 
a  shoemaker,  a  tanner. 

CHUCKOONDA.    Hind.    Beta  vulgaris ;  beet. 

CHUCKRANKETAM,  also  called  Moodradhar- 
anam;  amongst  Vaishnava  Hindus,  the  rite  of 
stamping  with  a  hot  iron  stamp  the  emblem  of 
Vishnu  on  the  arm  of  a  Vaishnava  lad  or  man.  It 
is  equivalent  to  the  confirmation  of  Episcopal 
Christians  ;  it  is  an  initiatory  rite. 

CHUCKRATA,  a  hill  station  in  the  Dehra 
Doon  division,  1119  miles  from  Calcutta,  38  miles 
west  of  MussoorL 

CHUDA  KARANAM.  Beno.  The  ceremony 
of  shaving  a  Hindu  boy's  head  between  the  third 
and  fifth  year,  leaving  a  single  lock  on  the  scalp, 
called  Chuda,  Chura,  Chula,  or  Chonta. 

CHUDDER,  properly  Chadar.  Hind.  A  blanket, 
sheet,  or  shawl.  Those  of  Rampur  are  famous. 
Also  a  dam  across  a  river,  as  the  Chadrghat. 

CHUDRA  KANTA  KARL  Beng.  Solanum 
jacquini,  Willd. 

CHUEN-SEE,  taken  7th  January  1841. 

CH*UENTSIAU.   Chin.   Xanthdxylon  alatum. 

CHUHA.  Hind.  A  rat.  Kan-ka-chuha, 
the  large-eared  rat  of  Kaghan,  the  marmot  or 
arctomys. 

CHUHA,  a  people  in  the  Chuha  district  on  the 
river  Hub,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Cape  Monze. 
They  are  said  to  be  of  Sumrah  or  of  Brahui  origin. 

CHUHARA.  Hind.  Apricot;  also  Phoenix 
dactylifera. 

CHUH-HWANG.    Chin.    Tabashir. 

CHUHRA.  Hind.  The  humblest  village  ser- 
vants, Bhangi,  Halal-khor,  Mihtar,  etc. — Wilson, 

CHUI.  Beno.  Piper  cbaba.  Chui,  of  Chamba, 
Pyrus  malus,  apple  tree. 

CHUI  SHUPA.    Juniperus  communis. 

CHU  J.    Hind.    Fraxinus  xanthoxylloides. 

CHUK.    Hind.    A  plantation,  a  reserve. 

CHUKA.  Guj.,  rice.  Maleal.,  vinegar,  sorrel. 
Hind.,  Sida  cordifolia ;  Rumex  vesicarius. 

CHUKAN  PALLAM.    Tam.    Bryonia,  sp, 

CHUKA-ZUM,  a  chain  bridge  stretched  over 
the  Tehintchieu  river,  a  short  distance  above  the 
castle  of  Chuka. — Turner's  Embassy,  p.  64. 


CHUK  DAR  Hind.  A  wooden  frame  sank 
as  the  foundation  of  a  well. 

CHUKE,  Chabai,  Beya,  and  Sambutan  m 
Malay  customa 

CHUKKADUMPA.  Tel.  Habenaria  pla^- 
phylla,  Spreng.  Chukka  kada,  Bigelowia  luio- 
carpa. 

CHUKKAIJ  CHETTU.    Epicarpuros  spmoai 

CHUKKAR  or  Chakra,  a  Sikh  weapon  Trem- 
bling a  ^uoit  in  size  and  shape,  thrown  from  the 
finger  with  a  rotatory  motion. — Herhhts, 

CHUKKEE,  a  hand-mill.  Ghukkee  nana,  a 
song  sung  while  grindmg  at  the  mill ;  at  weddings. 

CHUKMA,  a  laoe,  in  number  28,000,  oecuprmg 
the  Toonia  Joom  mahak,  a  forest  tract  in  the  nilla 
of  the  Chittagong  district,  along  with  MQg,Beaog, 
and  Tiperah  races,  all  more  or  less  nomadie. 
Some  one  of  these  hill  races  till  lately  performed 
human  sacrifices  annually,  and  in  the  year  1852 
several  were  tried  for  minder  by  sacrificing.  The 
place  of  sacrifice  was  a  cleared  district  in  the 
jungle,  and  staked  round  witii  bamboos  ahoot  ax 
feet  high.  The  sacrificial  pole  was  a  Phnla  ham 
bamboo,  scraped  and  stripped  at  the  edges,  the 
hanging  strips  giving  a  rude  notion  of  ornament 
During  the  celebration  of  these  sacrifices  at  Agar- 
tollah,  a  gun  was  fired  every  evening  at  aonaet^ 
when  every  person  hurried  to  his  home. 

CHUKOTARA.    Hind.    Citrus  deconuma. 

CHUKRI.  Hind.  Rheum  emodi,  also  R. 
palmatum ;  a  powder  of  the  dried  acid  stalka  of 
the  rhubarb. 

CHUKUDDI  PATTA.    Teu    Cassia  absoa. 

CHUKUL  MORA,    Can.    Acada  elata. 

CHULA.    Hind.    Euphorbia  Royleaua. 

CHULA  or  ChuUa.  Hind.  A  fire-grate  made 
of  mud  or  bricks;  a  fireplace,  a  hearth,  and 
equivalent  to  the  English  hearth  as  a  faomei  A 
native  of  India  wishing  to  express  his  poverty, 
would  say  there  was  no  fire  in  the  hearth ;  or  to 
indicate  the  number  of  his  divided  family,  would 
observe  that  three  fireplaces  are  bnming. 

CHULAH.   Hind.   A  tribe  of  Taga  in  Bagfapai 

CHULAL  Hind.  Spinada  tetrandra;  also 
Amarantus  polygamus,  Linn. 

CHULCHILHERA,  a  Uchen  of  the  Himalaya, 
the  Borrera  ashneh,  Iloyle;  with  ammonia  it 
gives  a  reddish-brown  colouring  matter,  and  ii 
used  accordingly  as  a  dye-stuff.  Dr.  0*Shangfa* 
nessy  examined  this  and  sevml  other  In&a 
lichens,  but  without  success  in  the  production  of 
any  valuable  eolour.  It  means,  in  tbePanjah, 
a  mixture  of  lichens  employed  for  dyeing,  con- 
tains Parmelia  Kamtschadaus,  Parmelia  pedati 
and  its  variety  sorediata,  Usnea  florida,  Bunafina 
calicaris,  and  fragments  of  Physica  leucomda-' 
—O'Shaughnessy,  p.  672. 

CHULI,  a  whirlpool.  In  thestreamof  theChcn- 
bal  near  Berolli,  the  whirlpools  and  eddies  ban 
given  a  sacred  character  to  it,  like  the  Nerhadda, 
at  the  whirlpools  of  the  great  god  Chuli  Mahesnir. 
A  multitude  of  round  stones  are  found  in  the« 
vortices,  where  they  have  been  rounded  by  attiifiifli 
into  a  perfecUy  orbicular  form,  are  consecra^ 
and  smeared  with  red  lead,  and  are  then  caBn 
Bhyru,  the  god  of  war,  the  eldest  son  of  Siva.  Tkl 
round  stones  of  the  Nerbadda  whirlpools  arecaM 
Ban -Lang,  or  whirlpool  Hngam,  and  Bori  at  Ai 
temple  of  Berolli.    See  Binlang.— TmT a  Jhneb^ 

CHULL   Hind.  Prunu8Anneniaca,alsoPrtn« 
padus  and  Villarsia  Indica. 
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GHULI,  a  Mahomedan  of  Malabar ;  amongst  the 
Mdays,  any  natire  of  8.  India.  The  Chnlia  and 
Kling  comprehend  the  inden  and  Bettlers,  both 
MahOTiedans  and  Hindos,  from  the  Coromandel 
coast  These  names  have  been  given  to  them  bj 
the  Malays  from  the  esrtiest  times  of  the  ancient 
oommeroal  interooune  snbaisting  between  this 
part  of  Asia  and  India.  Kling  is  from  Kalinga,  or 
is  a  oorraption  from  Teling  or  Telinga;  Chulia  may 
be  deriyea  from  the  ancient  Ghola  kingdom  of  the 
Peniosola. — NewboWs  BriH^  Settlements^  i.  p.  8. 

CHULLA,  also  Chars.  HiivD.  Sypheotides 
anritns,  Latham ;  the  lesser  florikin. 

CHULU.  Hind.  Of  Himalaya,  Armeniaca 
Totouis,  Lam, ;  the  apricot. 

CHUM.  Hnn>.  Eaphorbia  Royleana;  also 
Moms  senata;  also  Fraxinns  xanthoxylloides. 

GHUMAN6,  a  low  or  out-caste  race  in  the  non- 
Bhot  districts  of  Kunawar,  with  dark  skins.  The 
people  <tf  the  lower  hills  call  them  Koli,  and  the 
Kampnr  people,  Chamar.  They  till  the  soil  and 
weave. 

CHUMAYAN,  a  Gnjar  clan  occupying  twelve 
villaM  in  Panipnt  Bangur. — ElHot, 
CHXJMBA..  HiMD.    Artemisia  sacromm. 
CHUMBA-6UDDEE,  a  race  in  the  Chumba 
kilh,  in  the  Himalaya.    They  say  they  are  Rajputs, 
and  of  the  Guddee- jat    They  are  somewhat  short, 
bat  strong,  and  cleanly  in  tlieir  habits.    They  are 
ibarp,  and  able  to  impose  on  their  less  knowing 
netghbonn.    Most  of  toe  witch-finders  are  of  the 
Ghomba-gnddee  mce ;  and  the  race  may  always  be 
known  by  their  peculiar  conical  caps,  with  lappets 
to  torn  down  over  their  ears,  like  an  English 
tiavelling  cap.    When  Europeans  made  their  first 
i^pearanoe  in  the  Kangra  valley,  these  men  had 
very  slight  notions  of  caste,  and  would  eat  or 
drink  anything  the  Europeans  gave  them,  but 
■noe  their  contact  witii  the  natives  of  the  plains 
th^  have  become  as  bigoted  as  any  Hindu. 
CHUMBARA.    Mahr.    Premna  tomentosa. 
CHUMBELI.   Hind.    Jasminum  grandiflorum. 
GHUMBI  SAO.  Hind.  Amarantus  polygamus. 
GHUMBRANUK,  a  single  valve  of  the  mussel 
iihdl  without  the  mollusc,  used  in  Ajmir  as  an 
aphrocfisiac. — Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  132. 

GHUMBUL,  a  tributary  to  the  Jumna.    It  rises 

in  Malwa  in  lat.  22''  26',  and  long.  76^  45',  8  or 

9  miles  S.W.  from  Mhow,  which  is  2019  feet 

above  the  sea.     It  rises  on  the  cluster  called 

Janapftva.    It  runs  north  106  miles,  N.W.  6  miles, 

S.B.  10  miles,  N.E.  28  miles,   S.W.  25  mUes, 

Dorth  to  junction  wiUi  Ealee  Sind,  N.E.  145 

mOes,  S.E.  78  miles  to  Jumna ;  length,  570  miles ; 

deaeribed  in  a   form    nearlv   semicircular,  the 

diameter  being  only  dO  mues.    It  receives  the 

Chmnbela,    70;    Seepra,    120;    ParbatI,    220; 

Xalee   Bind,  225;    Banas,    820;   Ghota    Kalee 

Sind,    104  miles.     About  56,000  square  miles 

drained.    The  average  declivity  of  its  bed,  2  feet 

3  iDclies  per  mile.    Its  average  volume  of  water 

is  go  considerable,  that  at  its  junction  it  has  been 

known  to  raise  the  united  stream  7  or  8  feet  in 

fcwelre  hours.    The  nominal  source  of  the  Chum- 

bal  in  in  a  part  of  the  Yindhya  range,  9  miles  S.W. 

ai  Mfacw ;  but  this  part  of  the  river  is  dry  in  the 

liot  senson,  during  which  it  owes  its  waters  to  other 

tribatary  streams.    The  current  is  in  most  parts 

ventle,  its  bed  rocky,  and  its  course  through  Malwa 

yivich  obstructed  by  shallows ;  but,  after  entering 

Elarrowtee  by  an  opening  in  the  Mokundra  range. 


it  becomes  a  fine  and  deep  stream.  The  course  ot 
the  Ghumbul,  not  reckoning  the  minor  sinuosities, 
is  upwards  of  500  miles ;  and  along  its  banl»  nearly 
every  race  now  existing  in  N.W.  India  may  be 
found,  ^Sondi,Chunderawut>  Sesodia,  Hara,Gore, 
Jadoon,  Sikerwal,  Goojnr,  Jat,  Tuar,  Ghohan, 
Bhadoria,  Kutchwaha,  Sengar,  Boondela,  each  in 
associations  of  various  magnitudes,  from  the 
substantive  state  to  the  little  republic  communes 
between  the  Ghumbul  and  Cohan.  The  Ghumbul 
runs  through  the  territories  of  Sindia  and  Holkar, 
viz.  Gwalior  and  Indore,  and  passes  near  Kotah. — 
TofPg  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  16 ;  Rep.  Royal  Com. 

CHUM  GADHAL  Hind.  One  of  the  Cheir- 
optera, the  flying-fox,  species  of  Pteropus. 

CHUMIAH,  a  race  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Chittagong,  dwelling  in  the  lower  hUls  between 
the  Ki3d  and  the  pkins.  The  Chumiah  and  the 
Kuki  are  describe  as  having  flat  noses,  small 
eyes,  and  broad  round  faces,  and  to  differ  from 
the  Naga  race  both  in  appearance  and  customs. 

OHUMIARI.    Panj.    Cerasus  puddum. 

CHUMKI.  Hind.  Coloured  and  striped  satins, 
red,  white  and  red,  and  blue  and  red,  value  1  rupee 
to  2^  rupees  the  yard. 

CHUMIjA,  a  valley  near  the  Bunair  or  Bunnoor 
country  in  Afghanistan.  The  vaUey  and  the 
central  plain  of  the  Yusufzai  are  commanded  by 
bills  that  descend  from  the  Hindu  Kush. 

CHUMP  A,  properly  Champa  or  Ghampaka, 
the  Michelia  champaca,  Linn.  The  flower  oi  the 
Champa  is  one  of  the  five  with  which  Kama,  the 
Hindngod  of  love,  tips  ihe  arrows  he  uses. 

CHUMPADA.    Malay.    The  small  jack-fruit. 

CHUMPA  NUTIA.  Beno.  Amarantus  poly- 
gamus. 

CHUMPARUN,  a  town  in  the  Patna  division 
of  Bengal. 

CHUMPOUTE,  the  berry  of  a  small  plant, 
brought  to  Ajmir  via  Pali,  used  in  perfumes  and 
also  in  medicine ;  one  seer  is  sold  for  one  rupee.— 
Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  181. 

GHU-MUKTI,  a  Chinese  district  bordering  on 
Ladakh. 

CHUMWA,  a  tribe  in  Assam,  exempt  from 
manual  labour. —  Wileon. 

CHUNA.  Beno.  Also  Ghuna-batoola  and 
Ghunai  Butkale,  Cicer  arietinum,  Linn.  It  is  the 
Bengal  gram  ojf  Europeans  in  India.  Through 
the  Italian  cece  and  the  French  chicker  comes  its 
English  name  *  chick-pea.'  The  term  *  arietinum ' 
is  derived  from  the  resemblance  of  the  seed  to  a 
ram's  head.  The  word  used  by  Europeans  in 
India  is  gram,  or  Bengal  gram,  of  which  the 
origin  has  been  much  disputed,  but  is  supposed 
to  be  from  grana. — Elliot. 

CHUNAM.    Anglo-Tamil. 
Cfaiinna;Chtumam,HiND.  I  Sananin;  Choonnoo,  Tel. 
Ghanambu,.    .    .     Tam.  | 

Ghuna  or  Chunam  is  a  term  applied  to  quick- 
lime made  from  nodular  limestone,  from  lime- 
stone rock,  from  marble,  or  from  calcined  shells ; 
also  applied  to  plaster  and  mortar.  The  chonam 
plaster  of  Madras,  long  famed  for  its  marble-like 
polish,  is  prepared  either  from  shells  or  lime- 
stone. The  shells  generally  used  at  Madras  are 
both  recent  and  fossil,  but  the  latter,  of  recent 
species,  are  found  in  extensive  beds  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pnlicat 
lake  and  other  low  marshy  places  on  the  sea- 
eoast,  which  are  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  water. 
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The  shells  are  calcined  with  charcoal,  one  parah 
of  charcoal  being  allowed  to  every  two  parahs  of 
chunam.  The  kilns  generally  used  are  calculated 
to  hold  altogether  60  parahs,  that  is,  40  of  sheUs 
and  20  of  charcoal.  A  small  arch,  1  foot  3  inches 
in  height,  the  same  in  breadth,  and  raised  5  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  runs  longitudi- 
nally through  the  kiln ;  the  top  of  this  arch  is 
a  grating  of  brick  on  edge,  which  is  partially 
covered  with  broken  tiles,  so  that  neitner  the 
shells  nor  charcoal  can  drop  through  them,  but 
small  apertures  are  left  for  the  escape  of  the 
ashes  and  for  the  necessary  circulation  of  air. 
Over  this  bed  a  layer  of  charcoal  is  first  placed 
throughout,  about  3  inches  in  thickness,  and  fire 
applied.  When  sufficiently  kindled,  the  mixed 
shells  and  charcoal  are  laid  in  small  heaps  of  not 
more  than  ^  of  a  parah  each  at  about  1  foot  6 
inches  apart,  and  when  the  fire  has  been  com- 
municated to  them,  the  intermediate  spaces  must  be 
filled  up  with  more  shells  and  charcoal  to  a  level ; 
and  when  the  fire  has  thoroughly  extended  to 
them  iJso,  another  row  is  to  l^  laid  in  a  heap 
upon  this  mass,  as  was  done  in  the  first  instanoe ; 
and  in  the  subsequent  operations  are  to  be  repeated 
in  the  same  manner  nntil  the  kiln  is  filled.  The 
transverse  arches  are  to  promote  the  requisite 
cnrrent  of  air,  and  the  windward  ones  are  invari- 
ably to  be  kept  open,  whilst  those  on  the  opposite 
side  must  be  closed.  The  kilns  used. at  Madras 
are  built  of  brick  or  clay,  and  require  renewal 
every  three  years.  The  shells  will  be  sufficiently 
calcined  in  12  hours,  and  24  more  are  required  to 
cool  them,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  moved 
and  the  charcoal  sifted  from  them.  It  is  foiuid 
that  chunam  thus  prepared  and  slaked  to  a 
powder  is  increased  to  aonble  its  original  bulk 
when  in  the  form  of  shells. 

For  plastering  With  chunam  at  Madras,  if  for  one 
coat,  the  plaster  is  composed  of  one  part  of  chunam 
and  one  smd  a  half  of  river  sand,  thoroughly  mixed 
and  well  beaten  up  with  water.  This  operation 
is  usually  performed  by  women,  who.  stand  round 
a  small  stone  trough  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
into  which  ^e  ingredients  are  thrown  and  gradually 
moistened  with  water,  as  the  process  of  mixing 

Sroceeds.  The  women  use  wooden  pestles  shod 
ke  a  rice-pounder.  The  plaster,  when  mixed,  is 
taken  out  of  the  troughs  and  made  into  conical 
heaps,  where  it  remains  till  required,  and  may  be 
kept  without  injury  for  several  months  ;  but  when 
left  for  any  time,  a  small  cistern  or  hollow  is 
made  at  the  top  of  the  heap,  into  which  water  is 
oocasionally  poured.  Before  applying  the  plaster, 
the  wall  is  trimmed  with  a  trowel  and  swept  per- 
fectly clean,  and  then  slightly  sprinkled  with 
water.  The  wall  being  ready,  the  plaster  is  put 
into  small  wooden  boxes  at  convenient  places 
among  the  bricklayers,  by  whom  it  is  mixed  up 
with  jagari  water,  f  lb.  of  jagari  or  coarse  sugar 
being  iSlowed  to  every  parah  of  quicklime,  until 
it  is  brought  to  the  required  consistency;  it  is 
then  laid  on  with  a  trowel  above  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  levelled  with  a  flat  wooden  rule,  being 
afterwards  smoothed  with  a  wooden  rubber  till  it 
acquires  an  even  surface.  During  the  process  of 
rubbing,  the  plaster  is  occasionally  sprinkled  with 
a  little  pure  white  lime  mixed  with  water,  to  give 
it  a  hard  surface.  If  for  two  coats  of  chunam, 
the  first  ooat  u  applied  as  already  described, 
with  the  exception  that  the  4iurface  is  left  rough, 


and  no  pure  lime  is  applied  doriog  the  prooesB  d 
rubbing.    A  day  or  two  after  the  first  coat  m 
applied,  and  while  moisi,  the  second  is  laid  on. 
The  plaster  used  for  the  second  coat  eoosists  of 
three  parts  of  lime  and  one  of  white  sand.   Theae 
are  mixed  as  before,  and  afterwards  grooad  \^ 
women  on  a  flat  stone  with  a  small  stone  lollflr, 
till  they  are  reduced  to  a  fine  paste.    This  is  kud 
on  a  wooden  rubber,  and  applied  with  care  ofer 
the  first  coat  about  |  of  an  inch  thick.    It  is  then 
rubbed  down  perfectly  smooth  with  a  small  trowel^ 
and  afterwards  polished  with  a  crystal  or  smooth 
stone  rubber,  and  as  bood.  as  it  has  acquired  a 
fine  polish,  a  little  very  fine  potstone  (Ballapiiin) 
powder  is  sprinkled  on  it  to  increase  the  white- 
ness and  polish,  and  the  polishing  oontinuerl.  The 
second  ooat  ought  to  be  applied  and  finished  in 
one  day,  for  it  usuaJly  haraens  too  much  during 
the  night  to  be  polished  the  following  day,  exoe|* 
in  damp  weather.    The  practice  is  to  oontiiiae 
polishing  the  plaster  until  it  is  quite  dry,  and  a 
number  of  bricUayers  are  employed,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  wdl  polished  the  first  day.    Moistare 
continues  to  exude  from  the  {faster  for  some  days 
after  it  is  completed  ;  this  must  be  carefully  wiped 
off  with  a  soft  cloth,  and  the  wall  kept  perfectly 
dry  till  the  moisture  entirely  ceases.    For  three 
coats  of  chunam,  the  first  coat  is  as  above,  but  it 
is  left  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  to  dry  before  the 
second  coat  is  applied.    The  plasty  for  the  second 
coat  consists  of  one  part  of  Ume  and  one  of  fine 
river  sand,  freed  from  the  coarser  particles  and 
day  by  sifting.    It  is  weU  mixed  and  beaten  op 
in  a  clean  trough,  and  applied  over  the*  first  coat 
about  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickneas,  the  first  being 
previously  moistened  with  a  UttLe  water.    It  is 
next  rubbed  down  in  the  same  manner  as  the  firit 
coat,  but  acquires  a  much  smoother  surface,  the 
plaster  being  of  a  finer  quality.    A  day  or  two 
afterwards,  when  it  has  had  time  to  dry,  the  third 
coat  is  applied.    It  consists  of  four  ptaU  of  lime 
and  one  of  fine  white  sand.    These,  after  bemg 
well  mixed,  are  reduced  by  grinduig  to  a  veiy  fine 
paste,  quite  free  from  grittinesa.    This  is  nut  into 
a  large  earthen  jar,  of  the  size  nearly  of  half  a 
hogshead,  aud  mixed  with  the  white  of  eggs, 
sour  milk  (tyre),  and  ghi,  in  the  proportioa  d 
.12  eggs,  Ij  measures  of  tyre,  and  ^  lb.  of  g^  to 
every  parah  of  plaster.    These  are  all  thonffgUy 
mixed,  and  rubbed  between  the  hands  till  ths 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  incorporated,  and  the 
composition  reduced   to   a   uniform  consistent 
paste  a  little  thicker  than  cream,  and  perfectly 
free  from  grittiness.    The  plaster  is  now  fit  for 
use,  and  is  put  on  with  a  wooden  rubber  aboot  i 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  gently  rubbed  till  it  becomei 
perfectly  smooth.    ImmediateLy  after  thii,  anothff 
coat  of  still  finer  plaster  is  aj^ed,  eonristingof 
pure  lime  ground  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  itet- 
wards  mixed  with  water  in  a  clean  tub,  till  it  is  «< 
the  consistency  of  creaou    This  is  put  on  abo« 
^  of  an  inch  thick  with  a  brush,  and  nibhei 
gently  with  a  small  trow^  till  it  acquires  a  dight 
degree  of  hardness.     It  is  then  rubbed  with  • 
rock-crystal  or  stone  rubber  till  a  beautiful  poM 
is  produced,  not  forgetting  to  sprinkle  the  «tB 
with  fine  potstone  (Ballapum)  powder  during  thi 
process   of   polishing.      If  the  plaster  is  art 
entirely  dry  on  the  second  morning,  the  operatioi 
of  polishing  ought  to  be  continued  until  it  it 
quite  dry.    The  moisture,  as  above  durected,  m^ 
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be  carefttily  wiped  off,  and  the  wall  kept  quite 
dry  till  all  appearance  of  moisture  cease.  The 
result  ol  the  process  depends  chiefly  on  the  plaster 
for  the  upper  coat  being  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
paste  perfeotly  free  from  grittiness,  and  on  its 
being,  after  it  is  applied  to  the  wall,  rubbed  con- 
stanUy  with  great  care  till  it  is  quite  dry  and  has 
aoquiied  a  Terr  fine  polish.  The  wall  ought  then 
to  be  frequently  wiped  with  a  fine  clean  cloth  to 
remove  the  moisture,  and  it  may  be  occasionally 
dusted  with  Bailapum  powder.  The  stone  used 
in  polishing  it  is  rock-crystal  or  a  white  quartz 
pebble  about  3  inches  k»g  and  1^  broad,  the  face 
of  which  has  a  very  fine  polish.  The  wall  is  rubbed 
with  this  for  one  or  two  days,  the  moisture  being 
carefully  wiped  off  every  morning,  and  potstone 
(fiallapum)  powder  sprinkled  on  it  several  times 
during  the  day.  Wben  the  lime  is  prepared  from 
sea-aheUs,  these  are  first  cleaned  and  washed,  and 
then  calcined  with  charcoal,  care  being  taken  to 
exclude  everything  likely  to  injure  the  whiteness 
of  the  lime ;  very  white  sand  only  is  employed,  as 
common  sand  destroys  it»  brilliancy  of  the  plaster. 
When  white  sand  is  not  procurable,  white  rock* 
crystal  or  quartz  pebbles  reduced  to  a  fine  powder 
may  be  substituted.  Mortar  for  building  consists 
of  one  part  of  chunam  and  two  of  sand.  Imme- 
diately before  being  used,  the  mortar  is  mixed 
with  jagari  water,  1  lb.  of  jagari  being  allowed 
to  every  parah  of  lime.  It  is  used  in  a  much 
more  fluid  state  than  is  the  practice  in  £urope. 
When  shell-lime  is  used  in  situations  requiring  a 
hydraulic  cement,  it  should  be  mixed  with  burnt 
clay  in  powder;  fresh  burnt  tiles  more  or  less 
bnwen  are  in  general  conveniently  procured.  In 
building  the  pier  at  Masulipatam,  Captain  Buckle 
employed  a  cement  oonsistuig  of  one  part  of  lime, 
one  of  the  tile  duat,  and  two  of  sharp  river  sand, 
and  it  appeared  to  answer  well.  Jagari  was 
ased  in  the  usual  pro^rtion  of  one  pound  to  a 
parah  of  chunam.  Limestone  abounds  in  most 
distnctB  of  Southern  Asia,  but  the  qualities  of 
the  different  varieties  are  best  ascertained  by 
experiment.  When  found  in  large  blocks  of  very 
ooniMict  siooe,  the  breaching  of  it  forms  a  oonsider- 
aUe  item  in  the  expense.  Such  stone  as  yields 
very  hydraulic  lime  is  not  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  ordinary  buikiing,  unless  the  precaution  is 
taken  of  keepmg  the  work  constantly  wet.  The 
best  form  of  ailn  for  burning  stone  with  charcoal 
is  g^en  by  Captain  Smith  in  his  translation  of 
Vicat)  jplate  1,  fig.  11  and  12.  When  wood  is 
used,  the  spheroidal  form  of  kiln  is  recommended. 
It  will  be  found  to  facilitate  the  expulsion  of 
carbon,  if  the  stone  is  well  moistened  in  water 
previous  to  placing  it  in  the  kiln.  It  should  be 
iVBoatked  that  nothing  but  clean  sand  should  be 
added  to  the  hydraulic  limes;  such  limes  should 
he  used  immediately  after  slaking.  When  used  in 
jritnations  reauiring  hydraulic  cement,  no  more 
water  should  be  usm  in  slakmg  it  than  is  sufficient 
to  reduce  it  to  a  fine  dry  powder.  Magnesian 
iimea  have  been  found  at  Salem  and  in  the 
Tanjore  district,  where  it  was  used  with  suc- 
ceas  by  Captain  Cotton  ia  forming  the  anicuts ; 
ibe  cement  f<Mraied  with  it  was  stronger  than  that 
Ignned  with  other  lime.  It  should  not  be  im- 
mersed immediately  on  being  used.  Much  con- 
trowenj  baa  occurred  in  regnra  to  the  advisability 
di  using  the  lime  while  hot;  the  generally  re- 
vived ajgiokfa  is  that  it  should  be  so  used ;  but 


in  regard  to  the  pure  limes,  free  from  clay  and 
iron,  that  is,  without  hydraulic  properties,  this 
course  is  Questionable,  it  was  not  permitted  in 
Rome ;  and  lime  mortar  kept  moist  has  been  found 
suitable  for  building  after  the  lapse  of  several 
hundred  years ;  lime  used  hot  is  selaom  thoroughly 
slaked.  A  common  practice  in  India  is  to  mix  the 
slaked  lime  and  sand,  form  it  into  heaps,  on  the 
summit  of  which  is  formed  a  hollow,  which  is  kept 
constantly  filled  with  water.  Shell-lime,  so  kept 
and  subjected  to  the  usual  beating  when  used, 
seemed  to  Mr.  Rohde  at  least  as  good  as  when  at 
first  burned ;  hydraulic  limes,  including  of  course 
all  which  become  hard  under  water,  ought  no 
doubt  to  be  used  hot  At  Temate,  and  other 
coral  islands,  coral  is  largely  burned  into  lime  for 
mortar. — Rohde,  MSS. 

.  CHUNAR  or  Chanar,  an  ancient  rock  fortress 
in  the  Mirzapur  district  in  the  vallev  of  the 
Ganges.  It  is  perched  on  the  crest  of  a  limestone 
spur  that  rises  to  the  height  of  150  feet  abruptly 
from  the  edge  of  the  stream,  on  the  right  or  south 
bank.  It  fell  to  the  British  in  1764.  The  treaty  oC 
Chunar  between  the  subahdar  of  Oudh  and  Warren 
Hastings  was  signed  on  the  19th  September  1781. 
In  the  fortress  is  a  state  prison  in  which  Trimbukji 
Danglia  pined  away  his  last  days,  hopeless  of  ever 
being  able  to  give  a  second  slip  to  his  enemies. — 
It  is  17  miles  W.  of  Benares,  and  490  miles  from 
Calcutta.— rmv.  q/"  /fiwrf.  i.  p.  182. 

CHUNAR.  Huri>.  The  Flatanus  orientalis. 
Char- Chunar  lake^Jdie  Shalimar  garden,  was  one 
of  the  great  works  ef  Jahangir. — Baron  Hugel, 

CHUNARU,  also  Chunari  Hind.  Lime- 
burners,  or  workers  in  lime,  as  plasterers. 

CHUN-CHU.  CuiN.  Ailanthus  foetida  and 
A.  glandulosa;  but  also  Cedrela  odorata  and 
spedes  of  Diyaodra  and  Fraxinus. — Smith, 

CHUND,  a  Hindu  poet  and  religious  reformer, 
but  now  known  only  in  the  former  character.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  Prithi-raja,  the  last  Hindu 
king  of  Dehli.  He  was  a  monotheist,  and,  after 
having  separately  invoked  the  three  persons  of 
the  SUndo  triad,  says  that  he  who  believes  them 
distinct,  '  hell  will  be  his  portion.'  His  work  is  a 
general  history  of  the  period  in  which  he  wrote. 
It  consists  01  69  books,  comprising  100,000 
stanzas,  relating  to  the  exploits  of  Prithi-raja ;  and 
every  noble  family  of  Rajasthan  finds  in  it  some 
record  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  accordingly 
treasured  amongst  the  archives  of  each  race 
having  any  pretensions  to  the  name  of  Raiput. 
From  this  he  can  trace  his  martial  forefathers, 
who  ^  drank  of  the  wave  of  battle '  in  the  passes 
of  Kirman,  when  *  the  doud  of  war  rolled  from 
Himacbil  *  to  the  plains  of  Hindustan.  The  wars 
of  Prithi-raja,  his  alliances,  his  numerous  and 
powerful  tributaries,  their  abodes  and  pedigrees, 
make  the  works  of  Chund  invaluable  as  historic 
and  geographical  memoranda,  besides  being  trea- 
sures in  mythology,  manners,  and  the  annals  of 
the  mind.  They  are  entirely  heroic ;  each  book  a 
relation  of  one  of  the  exploits  of  Prithi-raja. — 
Tod'n  Kaj(uthanf^  i.  p.  98,  li.  p.  254. 

CHUNDA.    Maleal.    Solanum  Jacquini. 

CHUNDA  GUDDA.  Tel.  Tacca  pinnati- 
fida,  L. 

CHUNDAO,  Chundul,  or  Chandal.  Hind. 
Antiaris  saccidora. 

CHUNDA  SAHIB,  a  Mabomedan  ruler  with 
whom  the  French  sided  in  their  efforts  to  establiah 
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CHUNDEE-MANDAPA. 


CHUNGSAKHAGO. 


themselveB  in  the  south  of  India.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century,  Saadut  Allah  was  ruler  of  the 
centre  of  the  Kaniatic,  from  1710  to  172(2,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  All  Dost.  All  Dost 
was  killed  in  battle  against  the  Mahrattas,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Safdar  AIL  Of  his  two 
daughtera,  one  married  Chnnda  Sahib.  Ghnnda 
Sahib  seized  on  Trichinopoly  in  1736,  but  the 
place  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Mahrattas, 
and  Ghunda  Sahib  was  made  captive,  and  lingered 
eight  years  in  prison  at  Taniore,  wheris  be  was 
murdered  by  the  raja.  Safdar  All  was  assassi- 
nated by  his  brother-in-law,  Murtuzza  Ali,  leaviuff 
a  minor  son  ;  but  this  youth  also  was  assassinated 
while  Anwar -ud- Din  was  his  guardian,  and 
Anwar- ud-Din  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  nawab 
of  the  Kamatic,  but  fell  at  the  battle  of  Ambur, 
and  is  buried  in  the  Jamma  mosque  of  Hyder- 
abad. 

OHUNDEE-MANDAPA.  Sansk.  FromGhun- 
dee,  the  eoddeas  Ghundee,  and  Mandapa,  a  house. 
This  is  a  kind  of  temple,  with  a  flat  roof.  It  is 
often  erected  by  rich  Hindus  adjoining  to  their 
bouses,  and  is  designed  for  the  image  of  Durga 
or  Kali  It  is  built  on  four  sides,  with  an  area 
in  the  middle. —  WarcTs  Hindus,  ii.  p.  8. 

GHUNDEKIA  or  SoondekJa.  Tam.  Solanum 
pubesoens. 

GHUNDEL,  a  tribe  of  Hajimts  scattered  in 
various  parts  of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  who  came 
from  Mahoba  in  Bundelkhand.  Before  the 
Mahomcdan  conquest,  Mahoba  appears  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  a  principality  that  extended  to 
the  Narbadda,  and  included  the  province  of 
Ghunderi,  which  is  called  after  their  name.  They 
are  styled  Sombansi,  but  they  are  not  considered 
to  be  of  pure  descent,  and  their  sons  are  carefully 
exclude  from  marriages  with  the  higher  clans. 
This  tribe  expelled  the  Baland  tribe  from  Ajori, 
Barhur,  and  Mirzapur. — EUioL 

GHUNDELI,  a  very  fine  cotton  fabric  of  India, 
so  costly  as  to  be  used  only  in  native  courts.  It 
is  made  from  Berar  or  Amraoti  cotton.  The 
chief  care  is  bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  the 
thread,  which,  when  of  veiy  fine  quality,  sells  for 
its  weight  in  rilver.  The  weavers  work  in  a  dark, 
underground  room,  the  walls  of  which  are  kept 
purposely  damp  to  prevent  dust  from  fiying  about, 
Umraoti  cotton  is  alone  used. — Elliot. 

CHUNDER  KOOP,  three  hills  in  Las,  of  ex- 
tremely light-coloured  earth,  which  rise  abruptly 
from  ihe  plain.  The  largest  is  400  feet  high, 
another  about  200  feet,  and  the  third  is  a  broken 
cone.  The  last  encloses  a  basin  of  liquid  mud 
about  250  yards  in  circumference,  in  which  the 
mud  heaves  and  bubbles  up  continuouslv.  They 
are  called  the  basins  of  Raja  Ram  Ghunder.  The 
Koops  are  said  to  be  altogether  18  in  number,  viz. 
seven  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kattyawara,  aud 
eleven  between  Kej  and  Gwaddel  in  Mekran. 

GHUNDIGAR  Guj.  A  bracelet  maker ;  one 
who  makes  armlets  of  glass  or  ivory  for  married 
women. 

CHUNDOO.    Hind.    Fried  mince-meat. 

GHUNDOO.  Hind.  A  hanging  lamp,  made 
of  bamboo  framework  covered  with  mica. 

GHUNDOO  LAL,  a  Khatri,  who  succeeded  Mir 
Alam  as  Peshkar-i-Diwan,  of  the  Hyderabad  state. 
He  was  unsuccessful  as  a  financier. 

GHUNDRA,  Soma,  and  Indu  are  epithets  for 
the  moon. 
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GHUNDRA  or  Ghundraka.  Bkno.  OphioxjloD 
serpentinum. 

GHUNDRAGHERRI,  a  town  and  forinfis  11 
miles  W.S.W.  of  the  Hindu  temple  of  Tripali, 
which  seems  to  have  been  founded  about  i.D. 
1490,  by  Nai8ing*ha,  a  raja  of  Yijayanagar  of  the 
Vaishnava  sect  It  was  occupied  as  a  seat  of 
Government  in  1570  by  a  sncoeasor,  Timma  laja, 
but  in  1644  the  ruling  sovereign,  Sri  Ranga  Bayel, 
who  in  1640  had  granted  the  site  of  Madras  to 
the  English,  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  the 
Bijapur  army,  and  in  1646  took  refuge  with  a 
former  feudatory  at  Bednore,  and  with  him  the 
last  of  the  Yijayanagar  dynasty  disappeared. 

GHUNDREE.  Hind.  A  printed  fabrie  of 
silk  or  cotton,  made  in  Eutoh,  Kattyawar,  and 
Gu  jeratw  The  design  is  stamped  on  the  doth,  and 
is  caught  up  and  tied  with  a  continuous  thread, 
and  the  piece  of  cloth  is  then  dyed  of  the  wiabed- 
for  colour. 

GHUNDROOS.  Hind.  Gopalrean.  Fineahar- 
ings  of  it  are  used  to  stop  haemoptysis,  made  ap 
into  a  medicine  called  *  Khaarwa.'  It  is  mudi 
used  in  varnishes. — Gen.  Med,  T&p,  p.  182. 

GHUNDRUHASA.  Beng.  Solanum  ferox. 
Gbundru-moola,  Kaempferia  galanga.  ChuDdm 
mullika,  Pyrethrum  or  Ghrysanthemum  Indicnm. 

GHUNDUN,  Ghandan,  or  Ghandana,  also  Ghun- 
dasaru.  Dukh.  Sandal- wood.  Safed  chandan  ia 
sandal-wood.  Lal-chandan  is  the  red  sanden  wood, 
Gseaalpiuia  sappan. 

GHUNDUNASUN.  Hind.  Copchorusolitoriua. 
Ghundun-betoo,  Ghenopodinm  album.  Ohundun* 
moolee,  Urtica  tuberosa. 

GHUNDUN  HAR.  Hind.  A  necUace,  neck 
ornament. 

GHUNDUS,  a  iBcented  wood  used  for  the  mala 
or  chaplets  of  Hindua — 7W«  Rajcatkan, 

GHUNDWASSA.  Glose  to  this  place  are  the 
Buddhist  caves  of  Dhumnar,  with  a  Hindu  tempio 
behind.    About  40  miles  from  Nemuch. 

GHUNE.    Maleal.    Gatbartocarpus  fistula. 

GHUNERIA.  Hind.  An  embroidered  net 
fabria 

GHUNG.  Hind.  Hordeum  hexastidium,  abo 
Pyrus  mains ;  in  Pangi  and  Ghenab,  Bouceroaia 
edulis,  also  Salix  alba,  white  willow. 

GHUNG,  a  border  race  between  Nepal  and 
Sikkim.  They  are  also  called  limbu,  Ghung 
being  the  name  given  to  them  by  the  Lepdba. 
They  are  a  hardy,  hard-working  tribe.  Th^ 
cultivate  grain,  and  rear  cows,  pigp,  uid  poottry. 
Their  huts  are  made  of  split  bamboo,  and  thatched 
with  the  leaves  of  the  wild  ginger  and  cardamoD, 
guyed  down  with  rattans.  They  drink  to  exoos. 
— Latham, 

GHUNGAR,  a  wandering  houBelesa  race  in  the 
Panjab,  probably  the  same  as  tibe  Ohinganeh  of 
Turkey,  the  Italian  Zingaro,  the  Spuush  Gitaao, 
and  the  English  Gipsy.  About  Ddhli  the  laee  ii 
called  Kunjur, — a  word  which,  in  the  Panjah, 
properly  im^ies  a  courtesan  or  dandng  girl 

GHUNQHA,  also  Ghun.     Hikd.     ~    ' 
Rovleana. 

GHUNGL    Hind.    BouoerosiA  andieri. 

GHUNGI.  Hikd.  A  tax  gathered  daOy  toi 
grain  merchants,  being  as  much  grain  as  a  maa 
can  hold  in  his  hand. 

GHUNG-PEH-LAH.    Ghik.    Wax  inaeot 

GHUNGSAKHAGO,  a  pass  in  Knnawar  lead- 
ing  from  Ghetka  to  Neilung,  on  the  Jankee  or 


CHUNG-TSEW. 


CHUSSAEE. 


Jaonnbee  branch  of  the  Ganges.  It  U  a  lofty 
pasB,  probably  not  under  18,000  feet 

CmJNG-TSEW.  Chin.  The  Chinese  festiral 
of  middle  aatumn. 

GHUNI-BADLI.  Hind.  A  soarf  of  gold  muslin. 

GHUNNA,  Bengal  horse  gram,  Cicerarietinnm. 

GHUNNI-MAHAM.  Tam.  Acalypha  betu- 
fina. 

CHUNNI'SAFAID.  Hind.  Abnis  preca- 
torins  seeds. 

CHUNSEEL  Hind.  Cress,  garden  cresa; 
L»idnm  satiTiim. 

CHUN-SHAW-CAP.    Chin.    Manis  Javanica. 

CHUNUMEA,  a  tribe  of  Chanderbansi  Bajpnts 
in  Jonpnr,  Aamgarh,  and  Gorakhpor. — Elliot. 

GHUPAO.      Febs,     a   foray;    a  charge  of 


CHtJPATHI  or  ChapattL  Hind.  An  un- 
karened  vheaten  cakeu  Chapathi-ki  bhaji,  Mar- 
silea  ouadrif olia. 
CHuPEIN.  Hind.  Potamogeton  gramineoa. 
CHUPRA,  the  chief  dyil  sUtion  of  Sarun.  It 
»  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  in  lat.  26"*  45' 
N.,  and  long.  S^""  AS'  E.,  80  miles  aboye  Patna, 
and  370  miles  from  Calcutta. 

CHUFRI   ALU.    Hind.    Dioscorea  globosa; 

pttmerly  Safri-alo. — Roxb. 

CkUPTA-LACorChapta-lac.  Hind.  Shell-kc. 

CHUR.    Hind.  ofKishengunga.    Quercosilex. 

CHUB,  in  the  Panjab,  the  sweeper  caste,  many 

of  whom  have  become  followers  of  Nanak,  and 

are  commonly  called  Rongretha  Sikh  or  Mazhabi 

Sikh.    See  Chora. 

CHUR.  Hjnd.,  Beng.  Properly  Chor.  The 
shiftiiig  alhnrial  deposits  of  a  great  river  are  so 
called  in  Bengal.— VuZe'^  Embam,  p.  26. 

CHUR,  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Himalaya, 
12,500  feet  in  height,  composed  chiefly  of  mica 
schist  and  cky-slate,  with  introsiTe  dykes  or 
■earns  ol  granite.  Boulders  of  the  same  rock  are 
ahondant  in  the  Talleys.  The  summit  of  the 
uonntain  is  composed  entirely  of  granite. — 
Adams, 

CHUR  or  Churi.    Hind.    A  crest,  a  top-knot, 
a  toft  of  hair. 
CHUR    Baluch.    a  small  defile. 
CHURA ;  ChurL    Hind.    A  knife,  a  dagger. 
CHURA«  of  the  Panjab,  are  serfs.    They  are 
the  direct  descendants  of  the  Chaura  or  military 
oat-caates  of  the  Mahabharata.— TT.  W.  HunUr. 

CHURAy  a  tributaiy  state  in  Gujerat,  with  a 
popnlatiGn  of  13,793  souls. 

uBURA,  a  caste  of  sweepers ;  one  of  the  Ghair 
Mnlaam  castes  in  a  village. 
CHURA.    Beng.    Xyris  indica,  Linn, 
CHURA.      Hind.     Commelyna  Bengalensis; 
also  Angelica  elauca. 

CHURA  and  TIrah  are  fertile  and  well-peopled 

▼aUeys,  enjoying  a  cool  climate ;  and  it  was  not 

nniiraal  for  Um  Peshawar  sirdars  and  others, 

who  had  an  undeistanding  with  the  inhabitants, 

to  pass  the  warm  weather  in  the  former  of  these 

plaices,  which  also  fr^uently  became  a  place  of 

jrefnge  to  the  distressed.    At  Chura  resided  Khan 

Bahadur   Khan,  Afridi,  who  attained  immense 

infliieiice  amongst  his  tribe  from  the  circum- 

jrtanoe  of  his  attendance  at  court  during  the  sway 

jtd  the  SadoBu.    Shah  Shuja  married  one  of  bis 

4lai:^gliterB,  too,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 

^caDd  an  aqrlum  with  him. 

CHURAL.    Hind.    Latbyms  satirus. 


CHURANG  or  Chor  Gangs,  the  founder  of  tlie 
Gangavansa  dynasty  of  Orissa.  His  name  is  also 
written  Saranga-deva.  He  iuTaded  Orissa  in  a.d. 
1131,  and  his  dynasty  ended  with  raja  Narsinh- 
deo,  who  in  1217  built  Kanarak,  the  Black 
Pagoda.  Churang  was  a  benefactor  to  Jaga- 
nath,  adorned  it,  and  peopled  its  neighbourhood. 

CHURAYKAI.    Tail     Cucurbita  lagenaria. 

CHUR-CHE,  of  early  European  trarellers,  are 
the  Yu-che  or  Niu-che  of  the  Chinese,  the  ances- 
tors of  the  modem  Manchu. 

CHURGH,  the  female ;  Churghela  or  Churghlo, 
the  male  bird.  Hunting  hawks,  natives  of 
Cuthee,  black-eyed;  fastens  on  the  antelope, 
and  also  kills  the  *  tuboor,^  a  kind  of  Aorikin. 

CHURI.  DUKH.  A  bird ;  hence  Khan-churi,  a 
house-sparrow.    Churi-mar,  a  bird-catcher. 

CHUKI.  Hind.  Bracelets  of  glass,  or  lac,  or 
metal  Cbur,  Chura,  or  Cburi,  the  bracelet  put 
on  a  newly-married  bride,  which  she  wears  till 
widowhood.    Chorgar,  ivory  bracelet  maker. 

CHURIAL.    Hind.    Aralia  Cachemirica. 

CHURI  KI  BHAJI.  Dukh.  Amarantua  cam- 
pestris,  Linn,  Churi-saroch,  Artemisia  scoparius ; 
also  Asparaffus  Puniabensis  and  A.  elegans. 

CHURKA  or  Charkha.  Hind.  A  cotton- 
cleaning  jin.  It  is  worked  by  two  people.  Two 
men  working  day  and  night  can  clean  about  160 
lbs.  each. 

CHURMA.    Maleal.    Phoenix  dactylifera. 

CHURO.  SiND.  Annnleayenedcakeofwheafcen 
flour  made  into  dough  with  clarified  butter,  and 
mixed  with  brown  sugar ;  supposed,  in  Sind,  to 
increase  the  delicacy  of  the  skin. — Burton's  Scinde, 

CHURRA,  a  sanatorium  on  the  N.E.  frontier  of 
India.  The  mean  temperature  at  4000  feet  is 
about  66'',  or  16""  below  that  of  Calcutta ;  which, 
allowing  for  2^°  of  northing,  gives  1°  of  tempera- 
ture to  every  290  to  300  feet  of  ascent.  In  summer 
the  thermometer  often  rises  to  88*^  and  90^ ;  and  in 
the  winter,  owing  to  the  intense  radiation,  hoar- 
frost is  frequent. — Hooker ^  Him.  Jour.  iL  p.  284. 

CHURWA.    Hind.    Bruised  rice. 

CHUSAN  ARCHIPELAGO,  including  the 
Kweshan  group,  is  a  large  assembhige  of  ulands 
near  the  mainland  of  China,  between  lat.  29° 
20'  and  31°  N.  The  Kweshan  group  consists  of 
11  islands.  Chusan  island  is  5^  miles  in  drcom- 
ference,  and  the  walled  city  of  Ting-bae  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  island  is  upwards  of  o&e  mile  in 
circumference.  The  Chusan  northern  group  con- 
sists of  numerous  islands,  mostly  barren  or  rocky. 
Chusan,  the  largest  island,  is  the  station  of  a 
sub-prefect,  and,  with  the  smaller  neighbouring 
islands,  forms  a  district  called  Ting-hae,  the  name 
by  which  it  ia  always  spoken  of  by  the  mandarina 
among  themselves,  and  which  it  bears  in  all  the 
works  published  by  imperial  authority. — Horsb. ; 
Meadows'*  Desultory  NoteSf  p.  89 ;  MarryaVs  Indian 
Archipelago,  p.  150. 

CHUSbAL.    Hind.    Potamogeton  crispus. 

CHUSHM-i-MAIDAH.  P£RS.  The  cat*s  eye 
gem. 

CHUSHUL,  a  place  in  Ladakh  where  is  a  hot 
spring  df  a  temperature  of  96°.  The  waters  are 
without  taste  or  smell,  but  are  said  to  have  medi- 
cinal  properties. 

CHUSSAEE.  Hind.  Arango,  Guj.  Large 
rough  camelian  beads  of  various  sizes  and  shapes, 
made  in  Cambay,  and  fonnerly  extensively  used 
in  the  African  slave-trade. — Faulkner. 
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CHUSSUM.  Hind.  Waste  silk. 
•  CHUTf.  Hind.  Asparagus  Panjabensis. 
.  CHUTIA,  the  dominant  race  in  tjpper  Assam 
when  the  Ahom  race  from  the  south  swarmed  into 
the  valley.  The  Chutia  kingdom  was  oyerturned 
by  the  Ahom  chief  Chiitnpha  about  a.d.  1850. 
and  great  numbers  of  the  Chutia  were  deportea 
and  forced  to  settle  in  other  parts  of  Assam,  as  in 
Chutia  of  the  Durmng  distnct ;  and  still  a  great 
many  of  the  Sadya  and  Upper  Assam  population 
are  Chutias.  The  Bihiya  are  of  the  same  family, 
and,  as  a  tribe  of  Lalong  in  Upper  Assam,  claim  to 
be  of  Chutia  descent.  The  Chutia,  long  before 
the  appearance  of  the  Ahom,  had  adopted  Hindu 
customs.  They  are  of  a  light  olive  complexion,  but 
with  a  flatness  of  face  and  a  want  of  sharpneaa  in 
the  features.  The  Deori  Chutia  are  an  isolated 
colony  on  the  river  Dihing  in  Luckimpur  Their 
language  contains  words  used  by  the  Garo  and 
Bodo,  but  their  origin  is  unknown.  They  profess 
Hinduimi,  but  are  considered  to  be  a  low  caste. — 
Dalton's  Etkn,  of  Bengal^  p.  78. 
'  CHUTIAL.    Hind.    Rheum  emodi. 

CHUTIALLI,  a  plain  in  Cnt«h  GandaTa. 

CHUTIA  NAGPUR,  or  Chota  Nagpore,  is  a  pro- 
vince in  Bengal  and  the  Central  Provinces,  lying 
between  lat.  21°  58'  30"  and  W  48'  N.,  and  long. 
Sa**  22'  and  87**  15'  E.,  with  an  area  of  43,901 
square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1872  of  3,825,571 
souls,  two-thirds  of  them  prof<>fi8ing  Hinduism, 
and  upwards  of  a  million  following  alxNiginal 
faiths.  The  Kolarian  and  Dravidian  aboriginal 
tribes  number  230,034,  the  semi-Hinduized  abori- 
gines 101,849,  and  Hindus  71,749.  Chutia  Nag- 
pur  is  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  extensive  plateau  of 
Central  India,  on  which  the  Koel,  the  Subunreka, 
the  Damuda,  and  other  rivers  have  their  sources. 
It  extends  into  Sirguja,  and  forms  what  is  called 
the  Upar-ghat  or  Highland  of  .Tashpur ;  and  it  is 
connected  by  a  continuous  chain  of  hills  with  the 
Vindfaya  and  Kymor  ranges,  from  which  flow 
affluents  of  the  Ganges,  and  with  the  highlands  of 
Amarkantak,  on  which  are  the  sources  of  the 
Narbadda.  The  plateau  is,  on  the  average,  about 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  an  area 
of  about  7000  square  miles.  It  is  on  all  sides 
difficult  of  access ;  is  a  well  wooded,  undulating 
country,  diversified  by  ranges  of  hills,  and  it  has  a 
genial  climate.  The  non-Aryan  tribes  had  fallen 
back  to  that  refuge  from  the  plains,  more  than 
half  of  them,  however,  being  of  the  race  known  to 
Europeans  as  Kol;  the  other  races  in  Chutia 
Nagpur  and  its  adjoining  tracts  are  the  Larka 
Kol,  Ho,  Bhumi,  Mundah,  and  Santal.  The  Kol 
in  former  times  possessed  the  whole  of  Chutia 
Nagpur,  which  may  now  be  said  to  be  divided 
between  them  and  the  Dhangar  or  Oraon,  who 
came  from  Rotasghur.  The  chief  men  in  most  of 
the  villages  are  still,  hoirever,  of  the  old  Mundah 
or  Kol  tribe,  and  they  do  not  intermarry  with  the 
Dhangar  or  Oraon.  The  greater  part  of  Sing- 
bhum  is  inhabited  by  Kol,  and  they  are  numerous 
in  Bamanghottv,  and  dispersed  to  the  vicinities  <^ 
Cuttack  (Katak)  and  Midnapur.  They  are  in  a 
confused  mass  of  flat-topped  hills  ealled  pat, 
capped  with  a  borisontal  layer  of  trap.  It  is 
arranged,  for  revenue  and  administrative  purposes, 
into  the  districts  of  Hazaribagh,  Lohardaga,  Sing- 
bhum,  Manbhum,  and  the  seven  small  tributary 
states  designated  the  Chutia  Nagpur  mahals  are 
Bonai,  Chang  Bahar,  Gangpur,  Jashpur,  Korea, 


Sirguja,  and  Udaipur.    The  chiefs  are  tribtrtary. 
The  races  have  a  strong  belief  in  witchcraft— 
Imp.  Gaz. ;  Daltms  Eiknology* 
CHUTKA.    Beno.    Bauhinia  acuminata. 
CHUTNEE  is  a  warm  condiment  used  in  every 
family  of  India,  either  prepared  fresh  daily  from 
ripe  ve^tables,  or   preserved.      The   following 
is  a  recipe  for  the  Dehli  or  celestial  chutnee:— 
Take  of  green  mangoes,  raisins,  mustard-seed,  salt, 
green  singer,  and  garlic,  each  one  seer;  onioDi 
(none  or)  half  a  seer;  dried  red  obillieB,  half  to 
one  seer ;  moist  or  soft  suear,  one  to  two  teon; 
white  wine  vinegar,  four  bottles.     The  ginger, 
garlic,aud  onions  are  to  be  peeled,and,  together  with 
the  chillies,  are  to  be  cut  into  thin  slices  weriooely 
to  being  pounded ;  the  mustard-seed  to  oe  wished 
and  dried,  then  gently  bruised  and  winnowed; 
the  raisins  to  be  washed  and  freed  from  the  stoneB; 
the  sugar  to  be  made  into  a  thkk  syrap;  the 
mangoes  to  be  picked  of  their  rinds,  cut  into  thin 
slices  (some  boil  them  in  three  bottles  of  the 
vinegar,  adding  the  fourtii  when  mixing  them  up 
with  the  other  ingredients)  and  pounded;  the 
remaining  artides  are  to  be  separately  pomided, 
and  then  the  whole  is  to  be  incorporated,  put 
into  a  stone  jar,  well  dosed,  and  placed  in  the  flon 
for  a  month  or  two.     If  put  into  a  glass  bottle,  it 
should  occasionally  be  put  out  in  the  sun.    It  will 
keep  good  for  years. 

Love-apple  Chutnee.  Take  the  kve-apple 
(Solanum  lyoopersicum,  Linn.)j  a  large  platefa), 
the  rinds  and  seed  to  be  rejected,  and  only  the 
pulp  used ;  dried  salt  fish  cut  very  fine  (as  If 
rasped),  a  piece  about  two  inches  square ;  six 
onions  cut  into  thin  longitudinal  slices ;  eigbteea 
green  chillies  chopped  &ie ;  dried  tamarind,  two 
pice  weight  (or  one  ounce),  mashed  up  in  abont 
three  or  four  ounces  of  water  (stones  and  flbws 
to  be  rejected^ ;  salt,  a  teaspoonful ;  ghi  or  batter, 
five  pice  weignt  (ort^  ounces  and  a  half).  FM 
put  the  ghi  into  a  tinned  copper  vessel  plsioed  en 
the  fire ;  when  it  is  melted,  add  the  onions ;  and  as 
the  latter  begin  to  assume  a  reddish  hue,  add  the 
chillies,  stirring  them  well  for  five  minutes.  Then 
add  the  salt  fish,  and  continue  stirring  the  whole; 
when  the  ghi  has  neariy  evaporated,  add  the 
lo^e-apple,  and  stir  it  about  for  a  good  while. 
Lastly,  add  the  tamarind  water  and  salt,  and  mix 
the  composition  well  nntil  itaoqnires  a  pretty  dry 
consistence  (like  that  of  brinjal  cnntnee  orsambal). 
This  chutnee  is  only  for  immediate  use,  and  will  wA 
keep  above  a  day  or  two. 

CHUTOOR  -  ANANA.  8avsk.  Four-faced ; 
from  Chntoor,  four,  and  Anana,  a  faee. 

CPUTSALEB.  Tibet,  Coarse  borax  fron 
Rnthog.     Chuwa  Sirsa,  first-class  barilla  or  sajji 

CHUTSAO.    Chin.    Ganjah. 

CHUTTUR.  BBm  Lands  deated  for  salt- 
making,  a  salt  field. 

CHUYAR,  a  hill  tribe  in  the  range  bordering 
Bengal  on  the  west,  in  Ramgtirh  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts.-^  TVtIjtoM. 

OHU-YU.    Ohik.    Yam. 

CHYAVANA,  in  Hmdu  myUiology,  is  the  M 
of  Bhriga,  ihe  son  of  Brahma,  by  hia  urif e  NMk- 
A  Rakshasa,  or  fiend,  altempcing  to  cany  «i 
Puloma,  the  child  was  pretaMitiif«ly  bMn,  irlMiei 
his  name,  from  Chyl^  to  fall  from.  Upoa  V^ 
birth,  his  splendour  was  such  as  to  x«)OM  tie 
insulter  of  his  mother  to  ashes.  Having  adooMi 
a  life  of  ascetle  def <itk»,  he  waa  so-lmAeiM  in 
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abBtmclioD,  that  he  became  completely  covered 
with  the  nests  of  white  ants.  Sakanya,  daughter 
of  kiog  Sariyati,  wandering  in  the  forest,  observed 
what  she  thought  two  lights  in  an  anthill,  and 
thrust  in  two  blades  of  knsa  grass,  which,  when 
withdrawn,  were  followed  by  a  flow  of  blood. 
Much  alarmed,  the  princess  repaired  to  her  father 
and  related  what  had  happened.  The  king,  con- 
jecturing the  truth,  immediately  went  to  the  spot 
to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  rishi,  and  pacified 
him  by  giving  him  the  damsel  in  marriage.  After 
bebj^  marriM  some  time,  the  Aswini  Karoara, 
pnmg  by  Ghyavana^s  residence,  conferred  upon 
him  youth  and  beauty,  in  requital  of  which  boons 
he  gave  them  a  share  in  the  soma  juice  offered  at 
Bserifices  to  the  gods.  The  gods,  with  Indra  at 
their  head,  opposed  this  grant,  and  Indra  lifted  up 
his  hand  to  strike  Ghyavana  dead  with  his  thunder- 
Ixdt,  when  the  sage  paralyzed  his  arm.  To  appal 
the  gods,  he  created  the  demon  Mada,  intoxication 
personified,  in  terror  of  whom  and  of  the  power  of 
the  ttint,  the  gods  acceded  to  the  participation  of 
the  Aswini  Komara  in  divine  honours.  Indra  was 
leitoted  to  the  use  of  his  arm,  and  Mada  was 
divided  and  distributed  amongst  dice,  women,  and 
wine. — Bhavishyat  Purana  and  the  Dana  Dherma 
teetun  of  the  Mahabharat,  p.  263. 

CHTCHM.    EoYFT.    Cassia  absus. 

CHYEBASSA,  the  chief  stotion  of  Singbhum. 

GIANDU  or  Xanadu,  a  place  in  China  150 
miles  bevond  the  Great  Wall,  and  ten  days^ 
journey  nt)m  Pekin.  It  was  called  Che-min-fu, 
or  hr  the  Tartars  Kai-min-fu.  It  was  noticed 
by  Jiarco  Polo,  as  there  stood  that  magnificent 
park  and  palace  of  the  Tartar  ruler  of  China,  the 
fpreai  Kablai  Khan,  -Uie  description  of  which  set 
Coleridge  a-dreaming  (ordreamme  that  he  dreamt) 
that  wonderful  poem  which  tells  now 
'  In  XADadu  did  EuUai  Kban 
A  spacioas  pleuure  dome  decree.' 

A  later  traveller  mentioned  how  this  lord  passed 
the  summer  at  a  certain  place  which  is  called 
Sandu,  situated  towards  the  north,  and  the  coolest 
habitation  in  the  world.— Fn/e,  Cathay,  i.  p.  184. 

CICCA  DISTICHA.    Linn. 
PbyDanthtis  longifolias,  R. 
Nmi,  Knbari,  .    .    BxNO. 
ChcnmeUa,     .     .        „ 
Huriphal,  Nubi, .        „ 
Them-baa-h'ioke- 

gyee,    ....  Burm. 
Comtrf  aooaeberty,  Eng. 

Chahnii,    .    .    .  HiKi>. 

A  small  tree,  leaves  pinnate,  from  one  to  two 
feel  long,  soatteied  about  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Ita  floweiB  flmaU,  and  ol  a  reddish  colour.    It  is 
counonbr  enltivated  in  the  gardens  of  India,  all 
owttr  the  Teniowfirim  Provinces,  and  is  planted  by 
tbe  Bamcfle,  who  value  its  fruit  highlv.    It  bean 
aUanee  to  a  gooseberry  both  in  appear- 
and taste,  and  yields  a  roundish  sutwoid 
fruit  about  the  size  of  a  larse  marble.    Tbe  fruit 
is   laively  used  as  an   article  of  food,  raw  or 
cooikedf  or  in  pickles  or  preserves.    Leaves  are 
Biadlotific,  and  seeds  cathartic.    Wood  inferior. — 
/tard.  ill.  672;  AinsUe,  222 ;  CSh,  btl ;  Mason. 
CICENBIA  HYSSOPIFOLIA.   Adans, 


I  Averrhoa  acida^  Linn, 
Harfamri,  .  .  .  Hind. 
Chiriiiii,CheretDiti,  Malay. 
Nelli,  ....  Maleal. 
Cherambola,*  .  .  Port. 
Rata  nelli,  •  .  .  Sikgu. 
AnmeUi, .  •  Tah.,  TKl. 
Baehaunrike,  .    „      ,, 


VaUarugii,   .    .    .   Tam. 
Nelbguli,  GoUmidi,    Tbl« 


OeniiAoa  hyaMTOtf c^ia,  Z. 
.Bsbciua  hyMopuoUiua, 

waide, 

Aden^evoa  hyMopifolta, 
.  JMm, 


Ocpitiana  vejtiQUlata,  L. 
Slevqgtia  vertioillatiH   D. 

Ikm. 
Hippion  hysiopifoUain, 

Sprtng, 


Karaita,  ....  Braro. 
Gharaita,  ....  Hind. 
Ghota  oharaita,  „ 

This  plant  is  common  in  various  parts  of  Southern 
India,  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adyar  river  in  the 
environs  of  Madras.  The  whole  plant  is  bitter, 
and  much  used  by  the  natives  as  a  stomachic, 
being  ailso  somewhat  laxative.  It  is  used  as  one 
of  the  Chiretta  plants.— 0'<S%.  p.  460 ;  CleghortL 

CICER  ARIETINUM.    Linn.    Chick-pea^ 
Himifl,  HuxnuE,    .    Abab. 
Chuxma!,  Butkale,  Beno. 
Chmma^  Batoola, 


Ku-lo-pai, 
Eadalay.     . 
Harhanih,  . 
Homos,  .    . 
Bengal  gram, 
Chenna, . 


Burm. 

Tah. 
Ddkh. 
Eorrr. 

Bno. 

Guj. 


Channa,  .... 

Hind. 

Cece,  ...    .    . 

It. 

Nakhud;.  '.    .     . 

Panj. 

Chola,      .... 

Pkrs. 

Gheunaka,   .    .    . 

Sansk. 

Oarvansoe,  .    .    . 

Sp. 

Tbu 

Ghanaka,      .    .    . 

i> 

Hari-mandbakamu 

•> 

This  valuable  pulse  is  much  prized  in  India,  and 
in  the  more  northern  provinces  of  Hindustan, 
where  it  is  common.  The  natives  use  it.  parched 
and  ffround,  mixed  with  wheat  flour.  Split  with 
the  hand-mill  and  steeped,  it  forms  there  tbe 
principal  food  of  horses  and  all  cattle.  These, 
and  bfurley  roasted  and  ground,  form  a  mixture 
called  suttoo,  given  to  horses.  Each  pod  con- 
tains a  single  pea.  Col.  Svkes  counted]  179  seeds 
on  one  plant.  When  parched  it  tastes  not  unlike 
the  roasted  cashew  nut,  and  is  often  used  by  the 
people  of  Northern  India  for  food.  Its  composi- 
tion per  cent  is, — moisture,  10*80;  starchy  matter, 
62-20;  nitrogenous,  19*32;  fatty  or  oily  matter, 
4*56 ;  minerid  constituents  (ash),  3*12.  It  con- 
stitutes, after  wheat,  the  chief  food  of  the  lower 
cla»  in  Spain.  It  is  crown  extensively  by  tbe 
Burmese,  especially  in  JBurma.  The  fresh  plant 
has  an  acid  reaction ;  and  if  clothes  are  placed  in 
a  fleld  of  it  in  the  dewy  morniog,  and  then  wrung 
out,  they  give  an  acid  infusion. — Powell;  Roxb. ; 
0\SL;  Aindie;  Mason.    See  Chuna. 

CICHGRIUM  INTYBUS.    Linn.    Chicory. 


Kiohorion, 
Kaani  (aeede), 
Hinduba,      . 
Hand-gul,     .    .  Kaghan, 


Gr; 
HiMO, 


Shikoriah,   .    .    .  Abab. 
Suchal-hand,     .   Chbnab. 
Ku-tsai,  Ku-ku,    .   CuiN. 
Kn-mai-tsai,  Tu,    ,      ,, 
Chicory,  ....     Eno. 

Two  varieties  of  this  are  grown  in  many  prts 
of  India,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalaya. 
Wild  chicory  vegetates  luxuriantly  daring  the 
summer  in  Kashmir,  and  in  the  Pan  jab  during 
tbe  cold  season.  It  grows  there  up  to  5500  feet; 
and  in  Lnhoul  up  to  9500  feet ;  and  the  yonne 
plant  is  used  as  a  vegeteble.  The  seeds  are  used 
m  medicine,  and  are  consequently  kept  in  the 
bazars.  Seeds  of  both  varieties  appear  to  be 
officinal,  being  considered  carminative  and  cordial. 
The  root  also  is  used  medicinally.  The  roots 
contain  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  potash,  mucihi^, 
and  some  bitter  extractive  principle.  An  infusion 
of  chicory  mixed  with  syrup  causes  a  thickening 
of  the  liquid.  The  root,  Bekh  Kasni,  Hind.,  is 
used  as  a  tonic  and  demulcent  in  fever  and 
dyspepsm,  and  is  largely  used  to  adulterate  coffee 
in  England.  This  and  0.  endivia  are  raised  and 
eaten  by  the  Chinese  as  pot  htTbB.—Honigbergerf 
p.  25 ;  /.  L.  Stefcart,  M.D.,  p.  408 :  Smith. 

CICINDELIDjE,afamilyoftheColeoDtera.  The 
genera  common  in  India  are  Therates,  Tricondjla; 
and  CoUiuris ;  the  two  former  axe  characteristic 
of  a  southern  range,  while  the  latter  is  abundant 
throughout  the  eastern  continent.  The  most 
splendid  of  the  race  abound  in  Nepal.    Cidndcla 
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CICONIA, 


CINCHONA. 


heroa  and  C.  gloriosa  also  occur,  the  latter  of  a 
rich  velvety  green  colour. 

CICONIA,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  Gral- 
latores.  Ciconia  alba,  the  white  stork,  occurs  in 
Europe,  Asia,  North  Africa ;  is  migratorj,  and  is 
common  in  India  during  the  cold  season  in  immense 
flocks  in  Lower  Bengal.  Ciconia  nigra,  or  black 
stork  of  Europe,  Asia,  North  Africa,  is  not  un- 
common in  India. 

CICUTA  VIROSA.     Royle. 


Kau-i 


Chin. 
Enq. 


Zahri_ 
Salepi-B&aitan, 


i-Bhaita 


Kabh. 

PXRS. 


au-pen,  . 
DeviTs  Bftle^, 
Poison  turnip, 

Occurs  in  Kashmir. — RoyU^  p.  426.  See  Conium. 

CID  of  Spain,  the  Arabic  term  Sayyad,  lord,  bv 
which  all  the  descendants  of  Mahomed  are  styled. 
It  was  bestowed  as  an  honorific  distinction  on  a 
brave  Christian  knight,  who  opposed  the  Maho- 
medans  in  Spain. 

CIDER  or  Cyder,  the  wine  of  the  ^ple.  It  is 
made  in  Britain,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  United  States.  There  was  a  manufacture 
of  cider  by  the  maharaja  of  Kashmir  upon  a 
large  scale.— -Fattttw^*;  M^CuUoch, 

CIGARS. 
Cbutta,     .    .    .     Hind.  I  Shruttu,    ....  Tam. 
Rokok,  .    .    .      Maleal.  |  Tsutta,      ....  Tkl. 

Cigars  are  made  all  over  the  south  and  east  of 
Asia,  but  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  ManiUa, 
of  Chinsurah  in  Bengal,  of  the  islands  or  Lunka  of 
the  Godavery,  of  Trichinopoly,  and  oi  Dindigul, 
in  the  peninsula  of  India. 

CIMERII,  Cimbri,  or  Camri,  a  Getic  race,  who 
entered  Europe  from  Asia.  Herodotus  (Melpo- 
mene, p.  190)  says  the  Cimmerians,  expelled  by 
the  MassagetflB,  migrated  to  the  Crimea.  Here 
were  the  Thyssagetee  or  western  GetSB ;  and 
thence  both  the  Gretse  and  Cimbri  found  their  way 
to  the  Baltic.  Rubruquis,  the  Jesuit  traveller, 
describing  the  monuments  of  the  Comani  in  the 
Dasht-i-Kipcbak,  whence  these  tribes  came,  says 
^theu:  monuments  and  circles  of  stones  are  like 
the  Celtic  or  Druidical  remains  of  Europe.' — Bell. 

CINCHONA,  a  genus  of  plants  odf  the  order 
Cinchonace»,  natives  of  South  America.  Joseph 
de  Jussieu,  in  his  history  of  Peru,  relates  that  m 
1600  a  Jesuit,  who  had  a  fever  at  Malacotas,  was 
cured  by  Peruvian  bark.  In  1638  the  Countess 
Anna  of  Chinchon  was  suffering  from  tertian  fever 
and  ague  at  Lima,  whither  she  had  accompanied 
the  viceroy,  her  husband.  The  corregidor  of 
Loxa,  Don  Juan  Lopez  de  Canizaries,  sent  a  parcel 
of  powdered  quinquina  bark  to  her  physician, 
Jua  de  Vega,  assuring  him  that  it  was  a  sovereign 
and  infallible  remedy  for  tertiana.  It  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  countess,  who  was  62  years  of 
age,  and  effected  a  complete  cure.  This  countess, 
returning  with  her  husband  to  Spain  in  1640, 
brought  with  her  a  quantity  of  the  healing  bark. 
Hence  it  was  sometimes  called  *  countess  bark  * 
and  *  countess'  powder ; '  and  Linnaeus,  long  after, 
named  the  whole  genus  of  quinine-bearing  trees, 
in  her  honour,  Chinchona.  By  modem  writers 
the  first  h  has  usually  been  dropped,  and  the  word 
is  now  almost  invariably  spelled  in  that  way, 
instead  of  the  more  etymological  Chinchona.  The 
Jesuits  afterwards  made  great  and  effective  use  of 
it  in  their  missionary  expeditions,  and  it  was  a 
ludicrous  result  of  their  patronage,  that  its  use 
should  have  been  for  a  long  time  opposed  by 
Protestants  and  favoured  by  Catholics.    In  1679, 


I^uis  XIV.  bought  the  secret  of  preparing  qmn* 
quina  from  Sir  Robert  Talbot,  an  EngUsh  doctor, 
tor  2000  louis-d'or,  a  large  pension,  and  a  UUc 
Under  the  Gnuid  Monarch  it  was  used  atdeBieii, 
mingled  with  Spanish  wine. 

The  British,  in  British  India,  Ceylon,  and 
Bunna,  and  the  Dutch  in  Java,  have  saooeofallj 
introduced  several  of  the  species, — at  Neddiwat- 
tam,  Pykara,  Eidhatti,  and  Ootacamund,  in  muiy 
private  plantations,  also  in  Wynad,  in  the  Baba- 
Dooden,  and  hills  of  Biligiri  Rangam;  also  in 
Ceylon :  also  at  Darjiling,  in  the  Doons  of  theN.W. 
Provinces,  and  in  Sikkim;  and  the  Travancon 
Government  has  likewise  aided  in  their  diffuaon, 
by  selling  seed  and  seedlings ;  also  in  Banna  it 
has  been  planted  near  Tounghoo,  at  Tban-toong- 
gyee  in  the  Sitang  division;  likewise  on  Um 
Khassya  hills.  The  better  known  spedeB  are  G. 
Boliviana,  calisaya,*  oondamiuea,  cordifolia,  land- 
folia,  lucumsefoUa,  magnifolia,  miaantha,  nitida, 
oblonglfolia,  officinalis,  ovata,  Pahudiana,  Pern- 
viana,  purpurea,  succirubra,  and  scrobiculata. 

The  commerciaUy  valuable  species  are,— 
C.  offioinalia,  var.  ».  oondaminea,  var.  fi.  booplanduuu, 

var.  y.  crispa,  crown  bark ;  of  Loxa  region. 
C.  Buocirubra,  Pawn,,  red  bark  ;  west  slopes  of  Ghim- 

boraso. 
G.  Pitayenais,  etc.,  G.  lanoifolia,  G.  oordifolia,  Oolom- 

bian  bark ;  Golombian  region. 
G.  nitida,  G.  miorantluL  G.  Peruviana,  grey  bsrks;  of 

Huanaoo  region  in  North  Peru. 
G.  calisaya,  yellow  bark ;  in  Bolivia  and  South  Pern. 

Cinchona  calisaya  bark,  of  the  best  kinds,  of 
South  America,  yields,  on  the  average,  3*8  per 
cent,  of  quinine.      That  of  the  variety  C.  Jose- 

Shiana,  3*2  per  cent.  One  variety,  grown  in 
ava  from  seeds  transmitted  by  Mr.  Ledger,  yieldi 
nearly  10  per  cent,  of  quinine ;  but  in  Java  and 
Ceylon  13  per  cent  of  quinine  has  been  obtained, 
and  from  Ledgeriana  plants  grown  on  the  Neil- 
gherries,  11  per  cent. ;  and  it  is  recognised  that 
the  yield  of  the  plants  is  the  sole  guide  in  plantuig. 
The  treatment  of  the  trees,  by  barking,  moesing, 
and  shaving  their  bark,  adds  greatly  to  their  ^eld 
of  quinine.  Up  to  1880,  the  quantity  of  qamine 
imported  into  British  India  was  about  10,000  Iba, 
value  about  £40,000.  In  Madras  there  hare  been 
the  following  gratifying  comparisons  between  ex- 
penditure and  revenue : — 

Yesr.  Expenditoie.         Beveniu.  fteAt 

1876-77,     .    Ra.  1.18,742       1,18,960  »8 

1877-78,     •  1.34,228       3,71,071       1.36.84$ 

1878-79,     •  1,44,179       4,90,908       2,86.739 

1879-80,     .  1,66^708       4,89,731       3A® 

Cinchona  barks  imported  into  London  fron 

June  1879  to  June  1880  amounted  to  6,002,330  Iba 

from  Colombia,  and  959,030  lbs.  from  all  otto 

parts   of  South   Amerioa.     Ind&a  and  Ceylon, 

1,172,060  lbs. ;  Java  (to  Amsterdam),  70,0881faa; 

Jamaica,  21,140  lbs.    In  September  1882,  at  a 

sale  of  barks  from  the  Madras  Government  plsD- 

tattons,  the  following  table  sbowrs  the  priees  reafini 

as  compared  with  those  of  the  aale  on  11th  Jan.  .^ 


Description  of 

Weight  of 

Jan.  11. 

^^ 

Bark. 

balea-lbo. 

Bs. 

104  to  108 

343  to  345 

853  toW 

Natural,     .    . 

102  to  107 

843 

245  to  967 

Branch,      .    . 
Natural  ted,  . 

mtoUl 
102 

average 
HI  to  120 

60 

121  to  196 

baleoflOdlK 

MoMedred,    . 

100 

147  to  151 

158tol8S 

00. 

102 

none 

170  to  in 

Branch  red,    . 

102 

73 

73 

Do. 

102 

81i 

80 
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Id  IdSl,  in  Ceylon^  ahnost  all  estates  had  trees 
planted  along  road-sides,  or  in  the  midst  of  the 
coffee,  or  in  places  where  the  coffee  trees  had 
died  ont ;  bat  in  other  estates  almost  the  whole 
acreage  had  been  planted  with  them,  in  regular 
rows  between  the  hues  of  coffee.  Tbey  are  said 
to  grow  in  the  Yatiyantota  district  on  the  western 
slope,  at  500  feet;  and  at  Kalutora,  about  30 
milas  S»  ol  Colombo,  nearly  at  the  sea  leyel.  The 
nomber  of  cinchona  plants  growing  in  Ceylon  at 
the  beginning  of  1881  was  estimated  in  Fergnsson's 
Handbook  at  from  50,000,000  to  100,000,000.  C. 
SQCcirabra  was  the  most  numerous,  being  reckoned 
at  more  than  one  half.  The  remainder  consists  of 
C.  officinalis  and  C.  calisaya,  with  such  yarieties 
as  C.  Ledgeriana  and  C.  pubescens.  The  export 
from  Ceyka  of  cinchona  bark  for  the  eleven  years 
1869  and  1871  to  1880,  shows  an  increase  from 
28  o&,  value  Rs.  50,  in  1869,  to  1,161,989  lbs.  in 
1880,  value  Rs.  12,00,000  :— 

1869,  .  •   28  OS.,    .        .        .      Value,  Bs.  50 

1871,  .  .   80  packages,  ...  313 

1872,  .  11,547  Ibfl.  and  694  packages, 

1873,  «  44,896  „       .        .        . 
I       1874,  .  40,364  „       .        .        . 

1875,  .     19,152  .,       .        . 

1876,  .     14,932  „  and  1  package, 

1877,  .     72,127  „  and  1      „     . 


64,102 
82,667 
26,277 
17,963 
14,720 
88,738 


1878,  .  186,797  lbs.    .        .      Value,  Kb.  1,71,292 

1879,  .  607,368 5,19,086 

1880,  1,161,989  „       .        .        .  (say)     12,00,000 
The  organic  constituents  of  cinchona  barks  are, 

— -quina,  cbinchonia,  aricina,  quinidia,  chinchon- 
idia,  quinic,  tannic,  and  quinovic  acids,  chinchona 
red,  etc. ;  in  medicinal  forms,  quinine,  chinchoni^ 
dine,  quinidine,  chinconine.  The  quill  bark  stripped 
from  saplings,  just  as  cinnamon  is  prepared,  is 
found  to  be  rich,  in  quinine.  The  bark  that  is 
obtained  at  Sikkim  is  all  made  into  a  febrifuge  in 
a  factory  on  the  estate.  This  febrifuge  is  said 
to  be  quite  as  efficacious  as  quinine,  and  it  is 
much  cheaper,  and  very  easily  made.  The  cost 
is  Rs.  9'8'lOi  per  lb.,  or  about  9  annas  per  ounce. 
On  the  Neugherries,  nearly  ever^  species  has 
been  planted  in  the  several  plantations,  the  pre- 
ference being  given  to  C.  succirubra,  C.  officinalis, 
and  C.  pubescens.  C.  lanceokta  was  also  culti- 
vated during  1877-80.  Succirubra  and  officinalis 
were  the  best  of  the  available  kinds  for  cultivation 
upon  the  high  Keilgherry  plantations.  On  31st 
March  1882,  there  were  183,498  C.  succirubra  and 
551,807  C.  officinalis  plants  in  permanent  plan- 
tation, 552  plants  of  Ledgeriana,  1874  of  C. 
micrantha,  44  of  Pitayensis,  9613  of  '  hybrids  and 
others ;  ^  only  8  left  of  120  0.  Carthagena,  and  5 
of  15  C.  Santa  F6  plants  raised  early  this  year. 


Slatement  ahowing  the  Out-turn  and  Disposal  of  Ohichona  Bark  at  the  GoTemment  Plantations  in  India 
during  each  of  the  official  years  1876-77  to  1881-82. 


NeilgiMny  Plantations. 


1875-7T. 


Out-turn  of  bark  collected  during  the  year,  103,3411bs. 

Exported  for  sale  hi  England,    .  .    88,708 

Issued  to  Madras  Medical  Department, 

„       Calcutta,     .... 

„       Bombay, 952 

„       Prirate  parties,   . 


Total, 


89,6601bs. 


1877-78. 


138,8081bs. 

146,632 
4,330 

1,000 


114,3201bs.ll79,2991b8. 


151,9621bs. 


1878-79.     I    1879-80. 


106,101 

3,611 

100 

1,500 


243,2451bs. 


173,539 
2,000 

2,666 
20 


110,2121bs.l77,5591bs. 


1880-81. 


2,000 
5,096 


242,6281bs. 


1681-82. 


242,0521bs. 
232,467 


1,000 
10,278 


243,7451bs. 


Statement  showing  the  Bxpendiiure,  Produce,  and  Beoeipts  at  the  Government  Cinchona  Plantations  in 
India  for  each  of  the  official  years  1876-77  to  1881-82. 


Total  ezpenditura, {  Bs.  59,630  Bs.  69,771 


Pkodnoe  in  bark. 

Bate  per  lb.  reaUsed  by  sale, 

Bee^ts  by  sales  in  Ens^land, 
MJanrilaneona  local  receipts, 

Total, 


103,3411bs. 
Bs.  110-8 

.  Bb.1,05,974 
4,483 


138i8081bs. 
Bs.  313-5 


Bs.   73,682 

114,3201U. 

Ea.  2'9-5 


17,479 


Bs.  79,724 

179,2991bs. 

B8.30-0 


20,564 


Bs.  96,105  Bs.l,U392 

243,2451U.  242,0521bs. 

Bs.  2-8-0  Unknown. 


B8.3,41,272  Bs.3,79,789  B8.3,21,963  B8.4,06,000  Unknown. 


21,852 


Bs.1,10,457  Bs.3,58,751  Bs.  4,00.353  Bs.3,43,816 


26,200 


Bs.   24,844 


Bs.4,32,200B8.   24,844 


In  the  year  1880-81  the  cinchona  factory  at 
Darjiling  disposed  of  8600  lbs.  of  febrifuge  ;  the 

eatati<»  harrested  a  crop  of  848,560  lbs.  of 
k.  The  eanungs  for  the  year  amount  to  80,290 
rapees,  rqpresenting  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  of  the  plantation;  exclusive  of  the 
fULTing  which  Government  derive  from  sabslitating 
the  febnfoge  for  qninine  in  public  hospitals  and 
diapefMsarJes.  This  saving  Dr.  King  estimated  at 
4^  lakli8  for  the  year, — almost  the  value  of  half 
the  capital  expenditure  on  the  plantation.  The 
GkyYonxnent  encouraged  competition  by  their  free 
■deof  aeed;  and  in  1879-80  as  much  as  1711  lbs. 
of  aeed  were  distributed.  They  had  847  acres 
under  cultivation;  and  at  the  end  of  1879-80 
tliere  were  677,350  plants  in  permanent  phinta- 
ioo.  The  people  of  India  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
rratitode  to  Mr.  Clements  Markham  for  bringing 
ancfaooa  to  them,  and  they  should  ezerdse  it  wf  " 
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he  still  lives.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  boons  con- 
ferred on  India  and  its  people.  He  went  and 
resided  in  South  America.  He  published  (1862) 
his  travels  in  Peru  and  India,  while  superintending 
the  collection  of  cinchona  plants  and  seeds ;  and 
in  1880  his  *  Peruvian  Bark '  gave  a  popular  ac- 
count of  the  introduction  of  cinchona  cultivation 
into  British  India. 

Cinchona  calisava  is  found  to  be  a  very  vari- 
able species  in  Sikkim ;  and  its  variations  are  not 
confined  to  the  form  of  leaves  and  flowers,  but 
extend  also  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
bark,  some  of  the  varieties  grown  in  Sikkim  con- 
taining nearly  eight  per  cent,  of  pure  quinine, 
while  the  bark  of  others  yields  yery  little  of  quinine 
or  of  any  other  useful  alkaloid.  But  the  differences 
in  external  form  and  of  richness  in  alkaloid  are  not 
related  to  each  other  in  any  very  definite  way ; 
and  trees,  of  which  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  so 
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much  alike  as  to  be  undistiDg^iBhable  from  dried 
Bpecimens,  have  been  foand  to  yield  bark  of  quite 
<hfferent  chemical  composition.  In  Java  the 
Dutch  have  a  variety  of  calisaya,  the  bark  of  which 
is  richer  in  quinine  than  any  bark  ever  imported 
from  South  America ;  some  of  the  Dutch  samples 
having  yielded  on  analysis  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  187  per  cent  of  quinine.  They  had 
been  raised  from  a  parcel  of  seed  purchased  in 
1866  by  the  Dutch  Government  from  Mr.  Ledger. 
Mr.  Ledger  got  them  from  a  half-caste,  who  would 
not  tell  where  he  collected  them,  and  who  was 
murdered  soon  after  ;  the  exact  locality  in  Bolivia 
where  thev  were  gathered,  therefore,  remains  un- 
known. Mr,  Ledger's  seed  produced  6800  trees, 
which  have  since  been  lareelv  propagated  from. 
The  6800  plants  all  agree  in  oemg  rather  shabbv- 
looking  tree8,averaging  in  height 25  feet,and  girth- 
ing at  6  feet  from  the  ground  27  inches.  They 
have  tall  stems,  and  rather  small,  lax,  conical  heads, 
the  branches  of  which  are  more  or  less  distinctly 
arranged  in  tiers.  The  cinchonas  under  favour- 
able circumstances  become  large  trees,  and  have 
the  handsomest  foliage  of  the  forest.  The  leaves 
are  lanceolate,  glossy,  and  vividly  green,  traversed 
by  rich  crimson  veins ;  the  flowers  hang  in  clus- 
tering pellicles  like  lilacs,  of  deep  rose-colour, 
and  ml  the  vicinity  with  rich  perfume.  Nineteen 
varieties  of  cinchona  were  established  by  Dr.  Wed- 
dell.  The  cascarilleroe  of  S.  America  divide  the 
jBpecies  into  a  category  of  colours,  according  to  the 
tinge  of  the  bark ;  there  are  yellow,  red,  orange, 
violet,  grey,  and  white  cinchonas.  The  yellow, 
among  which  figure  the  Cinchona  calisaya,  lanci- 
folia,  condaminea,  micrantha,  pubescens,  etc.,  are 
placed  in  the  flrst  rank;  the  red,  orange,  and 
grey  are  less  esteemed.  This  arrangement  is  in 
proportion  to  the  abundance  of  the  alkaloid 
quinine,  used  in  medicine  instead  of  the  bark 
itself.  The  following  prices  have  been  realised  in 
London : — 

O.  saodrubra,  red  bark,  2s.  6d.  to  8b.  6d.  mr  lb. 

C.  calisaya,  0.  frutex,  C.  vera,  yellow  bark,  2b,  lOd.  to 

7s.  per  lb. 
C.  officinalis,  vur.  (a)  XJrittisinga,  Loxa  bark,  var.  {b)  Con- 

daminea,  select  crown  bark,  2s.  lOd.  to  7s. 
C.  crispa,  fine  crown  bark,  2s.  lOd.  to  Be. 
C.  nitida,  genuine  grey  bark,  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  dd. 
C.  sp.  undetermined,  fine  grey  bark,  Is.  8d.  to  28.  lOd. 
C.  micrantha,  grey  bark,  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  9d. 
C.  Pemviana,  finest  grey  bark,  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  lOd. 
C.  pabudiana. 

Plants  of  the  C.  Ledgeriana  from  Java  have  been 
sold  at  500  rupees  a  thousand ;  and  price  for  seed 
paid  for  this  variety,  £226  per  ounce.  This  seed 
was  taken  from  trees  of  a  superior  kind,  of  a  good 
age,  the  bark  of  which  had  been  tested,  and  the 
firm  advertised  the  seed  in  Java.  The  1880-81 
crop  of  Madras  amounted  to  250,271  lbs.,  against 
183,984  lbs.  in  1879-80.  234,736  lbs.  were  sup- 
pUed  to  the  home  market,  5096  lbs.  to  a  firm  m 
Madras,  and  2000  lbs.  to  the  Bombay  Medical  De- 
partment, leaving  a  balance  of  8489  lbs.  in  store. 
Experiments  are  still  (1882)  being  made  to  de« 
termine  the  merits  of  the  grassing  and  mossing 
systems.  Low-country  coolies  were  employed  as 
labonrers  with  success. 

Cindiona  calisaya,  Ruiz,  and  Pavon,^  grows  on 
the  Andes  of  Pern,  New  Granada,  and  i&Uvia,  at 
5000  to  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  attains  a 
height  of  40  feet  It  Tields  the  yellow  bark,  also 
part  of  the  crown  bark.    It  is  one  of  the  riehest 


yielders  of  quinine,  and  produces,  berides,  dn- 
chonidine,  but  yields  little  of  other  alkaloidi  Itg 
varieties  do  not  all  furnish  baric  of  equd  nhe. 
It  grows  under  conditions  more  limited  than  tlKse 
of  C.  sacoirubra,  and  it  is  not  so  easily  propagsted. 
The  Santa  F^  variety  ascends  the  AndeB  of  Ne» 
Granada  up  to  10,000  feet,  and  prodnees  the 
highly  valuable  soft  Colombia  bark. 

Cinohona  eoidifolia,  Muti$,^  grows  on  the  Andtt 
of  Peru  and  New  Granada,  at  between  6000  and 
8000  feet  elevation,  and  yields  the  hard  Garte^ieBa 
bark,  or  West  Pitaya  bark,  one  extremely  lidi  in 
alkaloids.  It  is  hardy,  grows  with  rapidity  sod 
vigour.  The  thickest  bark  is  <^)taiDed  in  the 
highest  altitudes,  where  it  has  the  actaon  of  mntf 
donds. 

Gincfaona  haaskarliana,  Miq.  In  Java,  some  d 
the  best  results  were  obtained  irom  thii  spedtt, 
as  yet  not  critically  identified. 

Cinchona  lancifolia,  Muiis.,  oo&adsRd  by 
Weddell  a  variety  of  C.  officinalis.  It  grows  in 
places  where  the  mean  annual  temperatare  is  that 
of  Rome,  with,  however,  less  extremes  of  heataod 
cold.  It  yields  part  of  the  Pitaya  bark  of  com- 
merce. ... 

Cinchona  micrantha,  Ruiz,  and  Pawn,,  grows 
on  the  CordiHenis  of  Bolivia  and  Peru  to  a  heigiit 
of  60  feet,  arid  irdm  it  part  of  the  grey  and  of  the 
Hoanuco  bark  as  w^  Lima  bark  are  obtained.  It 
is  comparatively  rich  in  dnchonine  and  qainidioe, 
and  also  contains  quinine. 

Cinchona  nitida,  Ruiz,  and  Pawn.,  growa  in 
the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Ecuador  to  a  height  of 
80  feet,  and  yields  part  of  the  grey  and  Hnaonoo 
baxk,  also  the  Lima  bark.  It  ooutaim  predeni- 
nantly  dnchonine  and  quinidinew 

Cinchona  officinalis,  Lindl*,  is  partly  C.  osnda- 
minea,  Humboldt.  It  grows  on  the  Andes  of  New 
Granada  atid  Peru,  at  a' height  of  6000  to  10,000 
feet,  and  yields  the  crown  or  brown  PeraYian 
bark,  besides  part  of  Looca  baik.  It  is  compara- 
tively rich  in  quinine  and  cinchonidine.  Super- 
abundance of  moisture  is  particularly  pemiaouR 
to  this  species.  The  temperature  of  the  middle 
regions  of  the  Andes  where  this  tree  grows  is 
almost  the.  same  as  that  of  the  Canary  IslsiMk. 
The  crispella  variety  endures  a  temperatuie  oeca- 
sionally  as  low  as  27°  Fahr. 

Cinchona  pitayensis  must  also  be  referred  to  G 
officinalis  as  a  variety.  It  attains  a  height  of  60 
feet,  and  furnishes  also  a  portion  of  the  Pita^ 
bark.  In  Upper  India  it  nas  yielded  in  aome 
instances  the  unprecedented  quantity  of  11  per 
cent  alkaloids,  nearly  6  per  oent  quiniiie^  tk 
rest  quinidioe  and  cinchomne.  This  plant  ift  not 
annihilated  for  bark  purposes  in  its  native  foMlft 

Cinchona  succirubn^  Pavon^  a  tree  of  ths  vtf* 
Andes  regions  of  Peru  and  Ecuadoir,  vieldiBgl^ 
ted  Peruvian  bark,  rich  in  quinine  and  canskoaSm^ 
It  attains  a  height  of  40  feet.  It  is  tliis  ifeoi» 
which  is  most  largely  oaltiTBted  in  the  mo» 
tains  of  BenMl.  This  haa  ptrov^  ^e  fcsiM 
species  in  Sikkim ;  it  gvoim  under  a  wide  laagl 
of  conditions,  and  seeds  freely:  all  its  vaiml 
produce  bark  of  great  ralue,  yielding  an  avsMfl 
of  4  per  cent  of  alkaloids.  Beetkn  (ia  male  ittl^ 
beetle,  family  I^catii<ftB)  hswe  been  found  fetdto| 
on  the  renewed  bark  (after  «iianng>  of  sooefM 
trees  in  Maskeliya.  The  fbnade  tins  mncb  shsM 
mancMblee^  tod  is  said  to  tue  Uiein  In  fomiiO 

ftien«fai 
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hole  in  the  Irsnke  of  trees  Cor.  the^  re^tien  «fi 


CIN€HONACE^. 


CINXAMOMUM  IKERS. 


eggs.  Westwood  says  (i.  p.  187)  ibe  perfect 
inflect  feeds  on  the  honey-dew  upon  the  leaxes  of 
ihe  oak ;  they  also  feed  upon  the  sap  exoding  from 
the  wounds  of  treeSf  which  they  lap  np  with  their 
finely  ciliated  maxille  and  lower  lip.  It  has  been 
sappoBed  that  the  larva  of  this  insect,  which  chiefly 
hides  in  the  willow  and  oak,  remaining  in  that 
state  several  years,  is  the  animal  so  much  esteemed 
hy  the  Romans  as  a  delicacy,  and  named  oossus.  The 
injury  which  it  causes  is  often  very  considerable, 
boraig  not  only  into  the  solid  wood,  but  also  into 
the  roots  of  the  tree.  The  stag-beetle  found  in 
If  sikeliya  was  a  male,  with  unmense  mandibles, 
and  greatly  resembles  Lucanos  oervus,  the  common 
Bteg-beetle  of  Europe. — Ohttrver^  Ceylon ;  Vtm 
Mneller. 

€INCHONA0Ei£,  the  coffee  tribe  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  283  genera  and  870  speciesw  Of 
these,  729  species  are  known  to  occur  in  the  south 
and  east  of  Asia,  tiz.  in  Zansibar,  Timor,  Persia, 
Japan,  each  thi«e:  in  Arabia  four,  and  in  India 
185. 

CINNABAR. 


I  2i2njefer,.     .    .    .  Abab. 

1  ShwDi-jin,  Tan-tha,  Chin. 
Oba-dia,  Shin-sha,       „ 

Hanif, 

Pkk  Shaofiiaif ,     .  I>ukh. 


Galuga,    .    , 
SedilengatD, . 
Sbangait, .    . 
Inghulnm, 
Sh     ■ 


,  HiVD.  (  InghilikMii, 


.  Malay. 
.  Maleal. 
.  .  Pebs. 
.  Sansk. 
.  .  Tam. 
Tam.»  Tu. 


SMda,  HiBgim, 
Pmdar,  Hingnr, 

His  is  found  in  commerce,  native  and  manu- 
factured.    It  is  the  red  or  bi-sulphu  ret  of  mercury. 
The  best  native  cinnabar  is  red,  heavy,  brilliant, 
of  a  high  colour,  and  free  from  earthy  or  stony 
sntter.     It  is  found  in  various  places,  chiefly  in 
qok^sUver  mines,  being  one  of  the  ores  of  that 
meti].    It  occurs  native  in  China  abundantly  in 
Sien-si ;  and  all  the  quicksilver  (shwin  ^in,  water 
fliiva>,  ie.  hydrargyrum)  not  imported  mto  China 
is  ttiere  obtained  from  this  ore,  dv  a  rude  process 
<rf  bamiDg  brushwood  in  the  wells,  and  then  col- 
leeling  the  metal  after  condensation.     Cinnabar 
is  farooglit  from  the  mines  of  China  in  the  form 
of  »  coarse  afainiiig  powder,  with  a  varying  depth 
of  red  colour.    The  finest  is  used,  as  a  pigment, 
and  in  majdng  red  lacquer  for  varnishing.    Cin- 
nabar has  been  discovered  at  Bassein,  in  Borneo, 
m  a  mountain  range  called  Bungo,  extending 
between  two  branches  of  the  Sarawak  river.    It 
yields  84  per  cent,  of  quicksUver.    For  making 
artificial  cmnahar,  when  two  parts  of  mercury 
and  ODO  of  sulphur  are  triturated  together,  the 
wtkenarf   gradually  disappears,  and   the    whole 
aaaanMS  the  fonn  of  a  black  powder.    When  this 
m  hetKHed  red  hot,  it  snbHmes,  and  if  a  proper 
I  cuionl  be  idaeed  to  receive  it,  a  cake  is  obtained 
of  a  floe  red  cokmr,  which,  when  reduced  to  a 
|ii«  powder,  is  known  by  the  name  of  vermilion. 
Ajtandal  cinnabar  is  largely  manufactured  in  Cal- 
•atta^  and  in  small  quantities  at  Surat.    It  has 
i«en  employvd  in  medicine  by  the  Hindus  from 
t  immemorial,  to  salivate  their  patients,  causmg 

1  to  inhale  its  fumes.    Cinnabar  is  entirely 

'olatile  firom  a  sHp  of  talc,  while  the  imj[>urities 
Diimiii  beiiind.  Compound  cinnabar  omtment 
r  Cnptsiiii  Aitkin^  useral  ringworm  ointment— 
VWimmuf  Middle  Kingdom;  Mason;  Beng,  Phar.; 
^hamM^Ti^*  Ckmiitrp, 

.-CINKAMOlfUM,  a  genua  of  plants  belonging 
»  tiie  aatoral  order  Lauracefld,  confined  to  Eastern 
Bd  8o«iihem  Asia.    The  species 


albifliiram,  Nepal, 
aromatioiun,  of  China, 
oamphora,  China,  Japan, 
caudatum,  NepaL 
culitlawan,      Moludcas, 

Cochin -China, 
eanria,  S.  China, 
dvhinm,  Ceyhm. 
duloe,  China, 
eucalyptoides,  Malabar. 


inen,  Peninsula  of  India, 

Malayana. 
multiflorum,  of  Ceylon, 
nitidum.  Sumatra, 
obtusifolium,  of  Cevlon. 
ovatifolium,  of  Ceylon, 
paueifloram,  of  Sylhet. 
reconratum,  China, 
vUloaum,  Ceylon. 
Zeylanicum,  Ceylon. 


CINNAMOMUM  ALBIFLORUM.    Nees, 
C.  eamphbratum,  Bl.  I  Laorus  cassia,  Boxb* 

C.  tamala,  F,  Nees.  \ 

Dalchini,  Tajkalmi,  HiND.  |  Tez-bal,  Tejpai,       Himd. 

This  tree  grows  in  Tiperah,  Nepal,  Kumaon, 
and  the  PanjiJ);  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Hima- 
laya east  of  the  Sutlej  ;  grows  sparingly  at  about 
5000  feet  as  far  as  the  Ravi,  and  probably  in 
Hazara.  [  Part  at  least  of  the  officinal  bark  and 
leaves  are  probably  derived  from]  tEis'tr^.  The 
former  is  given  for  gonorrhoea,  and  the  latter  are 
used  in  rheumatism,  being  considered  stimulant 
Its  timber  does  not  appear  to  be  valued. —  Voigf; 
Stewart;  Powell, 

CINNAMOMUM  AROMATICUM.    Nees. 
C.  cassia,  Blume,  I  Launis  oinnamomumy 

Lauras  cassia,  i^ees,  t.  3.     |     Andr,  Bepst, 

A  tree  of  considerable  size,  said  to  grow  in  the 
dry  sandy  districts  lying  N.TV.  of  the  town  of 
Fai-foe,  between  lat.  16°  and  16°  N.  It  is  said 
to  produce  the  cinnamon  of  China  and  Cochin- 
China,  as  also  cassia  bark  and  the  aromatic  fruits 
called  cassia  buds. — Royie;  Wight:  Voigt. 

CINNAMOMUM  CITRIODORUM.  Thw,  Pan- 
garee  Knrundu  gass,  Simgh.  A  tree  of  Ceylon, 
growing  to  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet  in  the  Sufra- 
gam  district,  at  an  elevation  of  1000  to  2000  feet. 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  venation  of  its  leaves, 
and  by  the  truncated  cup  of  the  fndt.  The  bark 
has  much  of  the  odour  of  citronella  oil,  intermixed 
with  something  of  the  fragrance  of  common  cin- 
namon.— Thw.  ZeyL  p.  253. 

CINNAMOMUM  CULITLAWAN.    Nees. 
Lauras  culitlawan,  Roasb.    I  Cortex  caiyophylloides, 
L.  caryophyllus,  Low.        \     Bamph. 

A  native  of  Amboyna,  especially  in  Ijcitimoo, 
near  the  villages  of  Sava  Rutton  and  Eroa.  It 
also  grows  in  Cochin-China.  The  bark  when  dry 
is  aromatic  like  cloves,  but  less  pungent  and 
sweeter.  It  has  some  astringency,  and  owes  its 
medicinal  activity  to  a  combination  of  volatile  oil, 
resin,  and  bitter  extractive.  It  is  used  in  dys- 
peptic complaints,  diarrhoea,  etc.  The  natives  of 
Amboyna  use  the  oil  in  both  as  an  internal  medi- 
cine and  as  a  stimulating  liniment. — lioxh.  iii. 
p.  299;  Voigt;  Eng.  Cyc. 

CINNAMOMUM  DULCE.     Nees. 

C.  Chinensis,  El.  \     Laurus  dulcis.  Roxb. 

A  small  tree  of  China,  leaves  and  bark  of  a 
sweet  aromatic  taste  and  odour. — Roxh.  ii.  203. 

CINNAMOMUM  EUCALYPTOIDES.  Nees. 
Grows  on  the  mountains  of  Malabar.  Its  leaves 
have  a  strong  acrid  clove-like  odour,  and  taste 
somewhat  tinctured  with  camphor.  It  is  the 
Laurus  Maiabatharica.  *  Sapor  et  odor  foliorum 
fords  et  acris  caryo^hyUorum  cum  levi  camphor® 
tinctura.^ — Nees;  Voigt;  Roxh.;  Wall  Cat. 

CINNAMOMUM  INERS.    Reinw. 


C.  nitidom,  Hooker. 
C.  eucalyptoides,  Ness. 
Tbeet-kyam-bo,  .    BUBM. 
Len-kyau,  ...       „ 
Eaddoo-lavanga,      .  Cak. 
Dar-chmi, .    .    .     Hind. 
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C.  Rauwolfii,  BIwfM. 
C.  oama,  BKudt. 
Ran-dal  ohini,     .     Mahr. 
Kat-karua,  BIalsal. 

BembeU  ;  Pull  pilla,  Tam. 
Paohaku;    ....    Tel. 


CINNAMOMUM  LITSE^FOLIUM. 


CIRCAR 


Thifl  tall  tree  grows  along  the  whole  range  of 
the  W.  Ghata,  and  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Malabar  and 
KonkauB ;  also  in  Moulmein,  Ataran,  Cbapedong, 
Penang,  and  Java.  It  is  supposed  to  yield  part 
of  the  cassia  and  cinnamon  of  commerce.  Its 
leaves,  on  being  braised,  have  a  strong  spicy  smell; 
the  wood  is  fine,  eren-grained,  and  auppoeed  yerr 
good,  but  the  carpenten  are  not  acquamted  with 
it.— l>r.  Gib8on  ;  Wight,  Ic, 

CINNAMOMUM  LITSEiBFOLIUM.  Thw. 
Koodoo-Kurundu  gass,  Singh.  A  tree  of  50 
or  60  feet,  growing  at  Hapootelle,  in  the  central 

firovince  of  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet 
ts  bark  is  quite  inodorous. — Thw. 

CINNAMOMUM  NITIDUM.    Nees, 

C.  oawia,  Nees,  W.  le,  LaoroB  nitida,  Roxb, 

Kadigi-Hindi,  .  Abab.  Putrui  (bark),  .  Hiin>. 
Tejpat,  .  .  .  Bkno.  Tamafpatra,  .  •  Sansk. 
Badrui,  ....    Hind. 

Described  as  a  tree  in  Sumatra,  but  as  a  small 
tree  or  shrub  on  the  continent  of  India.  Its 
flowers  are  small  and  of  pale  yellowish  colour, 
and  the  bark  is  cinnamon-like  in  taste  and  odour. 
It  is  the  plant  which  famished  the  principal  part 
of  the  Folia  Malabathri  of  the  old  pharmacolo- 
gists.— Roxh,  ii.  p.  800 ;  Eng,  Cyc, ;   VoigL 

CINNAMOMUM  OBTUSIPOLIUM.    Nees. 
Laarus  obtuBifolia,  Boxb.     \  L.  Malabatharioa,  Boxb, 

A  tree  of  the  mountainous  countries  imme- 
diately east  of  Bengal,  with  small  greenish-yellow 
flowers.  Its  timber  is  very  useful  for  various 
purposes.  C.  obtusifolium,  C.  paudflorum,  and 
C.  tamala  were  found  by  Dr.  Hooker  up  to  6000 
feet  in  the  Khassya  mountains. — Roxb, ;  Vou/t, 

CINNAMOMUM  ZEYLANICUM.    Nees. 
C.  capparii-coronde,  Blume,  Neea, 
Var.  A.  Moltiflorum. 
C.  multiflomm,  W,  Ic.       I    C.  dubium,  Nets. 
C.  perpetuoflowM,  W,  I.  \    C.  villosum,  W,  I, 
Yar.  r.  Ovalifolium,  Wight. 

This  exceedingly  handsome  variety  of  cinnamon 
is  very  abundant  on  the  higher  ranges  of  the 
Neilgherries,  and  in  all  sholas  about  Ootacamund, 
flowering  in  May.  All  the  parts,  when  fresh,  if 
crushed,  have  a  powerful  odour  of  cinnamon.  The 
tree  is  very  large,  and  has  great  girth.  The  timber 
is  even -grained  and  good,  but  is  not  much  in  use. 
There  are  seven  well-marked  varieties  of  cinnamon 
found  in  the  western  (moist")  forests  of  the  Penin- 
sula, growing  up  to  the  highest  elevations.  Thev 
differ  much  in  size,  and  in  the  manner  of  ffrowth 
of  the  tree  itself,  shape  and  size  of  the  leaves, 
pubescence,  etc.;  but  Colonel  Beddome,  after 
long  observation,  and  with  a  very  large  collec- 
tion of  specimens,  is  inclined  to  look  upon  them 
all  as  varieties  only  of  the  C.  Zeylanicum.  They 
run  almost  imperceptibly  into  one  another,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  lay  hold  of  any  constant 
character  worthy  of  a  specific  distinction ;  and 
many  of  the  differences  are,  he  believes,  the  effect 
of  elevation  and  climate. — Roxb.;  Wight;  Beddome. 

CINNAMON. 


Danini,  .  .  . 
Theet-kva  boh,  . 
Toh  or  Inh-kwei, 
Kanil,  .... 
Gannelle,  .  .  . 
Zimmet ;  Kaaehl, 


Abab. 

BURM. 

Chik. 

.  DUT. 

.    Fb. 

•  Okb. 

Hkb. 


Kinnaxnomon  of  Heboo. 
Tuj,  Dalohini, .  .  Hind. 
Canella,  It.,  Lat.,  Post. 
Cinnamomum,    .    •  Lat. 


KaiamaniB, 


Halat. 


KuUt  ,  „ 

Katu  karua,    .     Malkal. 
Darasita,     .    .    .  Sansk. 
S^akynnama,    .    .  Sinoh. 
Knmiido,    *    .    ■      ,» 
Baaau  kuiunday, .      „ 
Davoul  knnmdoo,      „ 

Canela, SP. 

Karuwa;  liawunga,  Tah. 
Sanna  lavanga  patta,  Tbl. 


The  bark  of  Cinnamomum  Zeylanicnin,  Aeei, 
is  the  true  cionamon  c£  the  shora,  and  the  tne 
Eannemon  of  Exodus  xxx.  23.    Two  vsiielies  of 
cinnamon  are  known  in  commerce,  that  of  Gejion 
and  Cayenne,  and  the  Chinese  ciQDamQQ,wbidiii 
of  far  inferior  quality.     Cinnamon  is  eipoited 
from  China,  Slam,  Coohin-China,  and  Jaia ;  bat 
that  which  is  of  greatest  value  comesfrom  Ceylon, 
which  has  been  the  chief  place  of  pioductiQi 
from  the  earliest  period  at  wmch  any  record  ensU 
concerning  the  use  of  this  spice,  and  which  extendi 
back  to  thedays  of  the  Roman  republia  Uptoths 
year  1760,  during  the  hitier  portion  of  the  Datdi 
rule  in  Ceylon,  cinnamon  grew  in  a  wild  stits 
amongst  the  thick  jungles  of  the  low  and  hiUy 
oountoy,  the  best  always  having  been  cat  upoa 
the  light  soil  of  the  maritime  provinces.  Thetne 
is  found  only  in  the  western,  southern,  and  oea* 
tral  provinces    The  peelers  recognise  ten  varietifls 
of  Kurundu  or  cinnamon,  vii.  Naga  or  Boaks, 
Kapuro  or  camphorated,  Kahate  or  canalk  or 
astringent,  Saveil  or  glutinous,  Dawool  or  dnna, 
Nika  or  wild,  Mai  or  flowering,  Toupat  or  trefoil, 
and  We  Kurundu  or  white  ant  gnnamon.   IHm 
true  cinnamon  is  often   adulterated  with  the 
inferior  barks  of  other  species ;  and  the  voJatils 
oil,  on  which  its  virtues  depend,  is  sometimei 
fraudulently  extracted.    Besides  the  oil  of  cin- 
namon, a  fatty  substance  called  dnnamon  hotter 
and  cinnamon  suet  is  expressed  from  the  ripe 
fruits.  

CINNAMON  BUTTER,  or  Cinnamon  Wax,  ia 
obtained  from  Cinnamomum  Zeylanicom.  By 
strouff  decoction,  the  fruit  yields  a  concrete  oil, 
used  for  candles,  and  which  exhales  while  bonuDg 
a  most  delicious  odour. 

CINNAMON  STONE,  a  precious  stone  foond 
in  Ceylon.  It  is  a  variety  of  lime-gamet  of  a  ckar 
cinnamon-brown  tint,  oommcmly  occoiring  in 
masses,  which  are  full  of  fissuies.  TianshiceDt, 
seldom  transparent 

CINNARA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  genii;  and 
male  dancers  in  Swaiga,  the  heaven  of  India. 

CIRCAETUSGALLICUS.  6^  Serpent  eagla 
O.  bnushydaotylna,  Meyer. 


Sapmaril,  .  . 
Malpatar,  .  . 
Samp  mar,  .  . 
Pambu  prandu. 


Bkno, 
Can. 

Hind. 
Tail 


Pamnla  gedda, .  .  Til 
Bawiil<^.  .  .  WaoBL 
Kondatelle  of  .  TiBXAa 


This  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  North 
Africa  I  is  common  all  over  India  and  Aoa;  ha 
been  killed  in  Denmari^  but  never  in  the  Bfitirit 
Islands;  prefers  the  open  ground,  questing  like  » 
harrier.  It  eats  any  creature,  but  snakes  aal 
lizards  are  its  chief  food.  Hovering  in  the  air,aii 
pouncing  down  suddenly  like  a  stone,  it  aeiiBi 
the  snake  by  the  head  with  its  talons,  and  tki 
snake  often  twines  its  body  annind  the  bird,  tfl 
so  enoumbeEs  it  that  it  is  oeoaBJonally  so  cu^ 
— Jerdon. 

CIRCAR.  In  the  Mahomedan  land  mea* 
system,  a  ciroar  was  a  subdivision  of  a  snbik 
The  N.W.  Provinces  of  India,  exduding  it 
Saugor  and  Nerbadda  territories,  comprindit 
complete  subah,  but  only  portiotts  ol  the  to 
Bubahs  of  Agra,  Allahabad,  DehH,  and  OA 
Each  subah  was  divided  into  a  certain  maabetm 
drears,  and  each  circar  into  paiganas  or  nahdl 
(which  are  used  as  equivalent  expreasiomn);  ui 
the  parjqpmas  again  were  aggregated  in  daalootf 
or  distncts ;  and  as  the  parganas  of  the  mdi 
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CIRCASSIA. 


CIRCUMAMBULATION. 


dastoor  are  ci  oonrae  aiways  contigaons,  the 
dastoor  BtatemeDt  in  old  regiaten,  if  copied  with 
any  legBid  to  correctness,  frequently  forms  a 
Yery  important  means  of  the  Terification  of 
doubtfol  names.  Snbah  is  an  Arabic  word, 
aigmffing  a  head  of  mon^,  or  a  granary.  Circar 
(Sir-kar)  is  literally  a  chief,  a  snperrisor.  Das- 
toor, besides  sienifying  a  rale,  is  also  a  minister, 
a  moonshee.  Pargana  means  tazpaying  land,  as 
well  as  a  perfume  composed  of  Tarious  ingredients. 
The  title  of  snbahdar,  or  lord  of  the  subah,  is 
long  sabeequent  to  Akbar^s  time.  Siphasalar  was 
the  only  designation  of  the  emperor  s  viceroy  in 
each  subah. 

Gircars   is  a  political  appellation  of  a  large 
tract  of  country  between  lat  15''  40'  and  20*"  17' 
N.,  running  from  the  Chilka  lake  to  Motapilli, 
along  470  miles  of  sea-coast,  with  a  breadth 
d  mm  70  to  100  miles  of  low  country,  an  area 
of  17,000  geognqphical  miles,  watered   by  the 
KiaUia,  the  GodaTery,  and  €rondecama ;  and  three 
or  four  British  districts  have  been  formed  out  of 
it^  m  part  of  Ganjam,  Vizagapatam,  Godarcary, 
Ristna,  and  Guntur,  and  part  of  Nellore  district, 
between  the  Eastern  Ghats  and  the  bay.    From 
tha  5th  to  the  11th  centuries,  the  Keeari,  or  Lion 
kings  of  Oriasa,  held  sway  there,  followed  by  the 
(isjapati  dynasty  in  the  north,  and  Narapati  in 
the  south,  then  by  the  Bahmani,   the  Kutub 
Shahi,  and  the  Aaof  Jahi.    They  were  ceded  to 
the  French  in  1758,  and  to  the  British  £.  I. 
Company    in  1759,  after  Colonel  Forde's   sue- 
oeasrul  attack  on  Masulipatam  in  April  of  that 
year.     They  contain    the    important  towns  of 
Ganjam,    Chicaoole,  Yizianagram,  Vizagapatam, 
Cotmga,  Yanoor,  Masulipatam,  Ellore,  and  X^izam- 
patamun. — Atmali^  Ind.  Adm,  xL  p.  248;  Imp,  Oaz* 
CIBGASSIA  IS  the  Gherkas  of  Asiatics.    It  is 
a  moontainons  country  in  the  S.E.  corner  of 
Emopei,  on  the  uOTth^rn  face  of  the  Caucasus, 
Ijmg  between  kt  41''  50^  and  45''  W  N.,  and  87"" 
and  47^  dO'  E«,  about  550  miles  long  and  75  miles 
broad;  area,  40,000  square  miles.    The  highest 
sunuBita  far  nine  months  are  covered  with  snow. 
^-MaeGregor,    In  a  small  tract  not  less  than 
Meaty-two  dialects  are  spoken.    The  Cherkess 
and  the  Che  Chea  are  the  two  great  tribes.    They 
take  the  oommon  name  of  Adighe:  but  the  Cher- 
kens  imdnde  amongst  them  the  Khabard  Abkhae, 
Ulnciie,  and  other  dans,  and  number  from  400,000 
to  500,000  souk    The  Che  Chen  number  150,000 
Their  reb'gion  is  a  mixture  of  Christianity, 
and  paganism.    They  reverence 
benevolent  <feity,  and  Tschible,  the 
ipixit  cif  thunder.    There  are  three  social  dasses, 
->Undi  or  nobles,   Tschfokot  or  freemen,   and 
'achilt  or  slaves, — ^and  these  grades  u^  hereditary, 
iJbe  the   castes  of  India.     When  their  forts  or 
illagea  have  been  surrounded,  they  have  destroyed 
beir  women  and  children,  set  fire  to  their  dwell- 
igB^  and  perished  in  the  fiames,  rather  than  sur- 
snder. 

Their  joang  women  are  famed  for  their  beauty, 
ad  are  sought  for  in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms. 
h^  are  brought  up  in  simple  and  domestic 
ibita  hw  their  mothefs,  are  taught  the  use  of  the 
lodle  m  decorative  works,  ami  to  make  their 
rn  clothes,  and  those  of  the  men  of  their  family, 
mJ  mro  otherwise  very  carefully  reared.  They 
e  mM  to  the  bridegroom  and  to  traders. 
The  Cherkess  or  Circassians  were  typical  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  West  Caucasian  races.  They  were 
the  most  powerful  and  wariike  of  all  the  western 
nations.  Since  their  final  reduction,  in  1864,  by 
Russia,  most  of  their  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Kuban  have  been  occupied  by  their  conquerors, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Cherkess  having  withdrawn 
into  Turkish  territory, and  dispersed  over  Armenia, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
Similarly,  20,000  Abkhasians  migrated  to  Turkev 
at  the  dose  of  the  last  Russian  war,  and  both 
races  have  become  predatory.  Cherkess  are  to 
be  found  in  Asia  Minor,  along  with  Lazi,  where 
also  are  the  Yuruk,  a  nomade  Turk  race  occupy- 
ing the  uplands  between  Erzerum  and  the  plains 
of  North  Syria.  Kazzilbash  also  are  there,  and  are 
scattered  over  Anatolia,  Persia,  and  eastwards  to 
K&bul.  Th^  call  themselves  Eski-Turk,  or  old 
Turks.  The  fertile  plains  of  Raz  Ova  and  Ard 
Ova,  near  Tokat,  and  the  villages  between  Aneora 
and  Amasia,  and  between  Kara  Hissar  and  T^t, 
are  the  Kiuszilbash  headquarters.  They  prctfees 
Ishun,  but  avoid  all  inauiry  into  their  doctrines. 
The  Circassians  and  Abkhasians  have  never  found 
a  suitable  home  in  Asia  Minor,  and  are  a  serious 
disturbing  dement  (Asia,  p.  87),  being  indolent 
andpredatory.  The  Cherkess  and  Abkhasians 
of  West  Caucasus  are  Sunni  Mahomedans;  the 
Kabard  are  Christians;  and  these  three  races 
number  138,000.  In  the  time  of  Sdim  i.,  the 
Mameluks  were  all  slaves  of  pure  Circassian  blood. 
More  recently,  only  the  Borgite  Mamduks  were 
of  Circassian  origin. — Charles  Tavachin^  Circcw' 
sians;  PorUr^s  Tr,  L  p.  141;  Lond,  As,  Trans, 
i  p.  98 ;  MacGregor;  A,  H,  Keane  and  Sir  Richard 
TempWs  Asia, 

CIRCASSIAN  BEANS,  seeds  of  the  Adenan- 
thera  pavonina,  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

CIRCLE.  IJnder  the  form  of  a  winged  circle, 
the  Assyrians  worshipped  the  supreme  ddty. 
The  Buddhist  whed  of  tne  law,  to  be  seen  on  the 
oaves  of  Ellora  and  Ajunta,  was  probablv  borrowed 
from  the  Assyrians,  as  it  reminds  us  of  the  wheel 
within  wheel  of  Ezekiel.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the 
Hindu  god  Vishnu,  under  the  Hindi  term  Chsk- 
ram.— Cal  Rev,  1868.    See  Chakram. 

CIRCUMAMBULATION. 

Touaf Arab.  |  Parikarma,  .    .    .  Hind. 

Deiaol,     .    .    .     Cxltio.  |  Pradakahana,   .    .  Sansk. 

The  drcumambulationof  sacred  places  has  ever 
been  part  of  the  ritual  of  worship  of  Asiatic 
nations.  The  Mahomedan  in  circumambulation, 
Touaf,  presents  his  left  shoulder;  the  Hindu 
and  Buddhist  in  Pradakshana  walk  round  with 
the  right  side  towards  the  fane  or  idol,  and  this 
would  appear  to  be  the  original  form  of  the  rite. 
Its  conjectural  significance  is  an  imitation  of  the 
proceasion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  motion  of 
the  spheres,  and  the  dances  of  the  angds.  These 
are  also  imitated  in  the  circular  whiriings  of  the 
Rafai  darvesh.  El  Shahistani  informs  us  that  the 
Arab  philosophers  believed  the  sevenfold  circum- 
ambulation to  be  symbolical  of  the  motion  of  the 
planets  round  the  sun.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  whose  Ambarvaua  and  Am- 
burbalia  appear  to  be  eastern  superstitions,  intro- 
duced by  Nnma,  or  the  priestly  line  of  princes, 
into  thdr  pantheism ;  and  in  Britain  the  proces- 
sions rouna  the  parish  preserve  the  form  of  the 
ancient  rite.  It  is  the  processional  of  the  Romish 
and  other  Christian  churches,  in  which  the  clerical 
attendants  perambulate  the  aides,  and  is  practised 


CIRCUMCISION. 


CIS. 


in  sanciifjring  a  church  or  a  churchyard.  At  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  other 
pilgrims  circumambulate  three  times.  In  Ireland 
it  is  a  very  common  practice  to  circumambulate  the 
grayeyard  three  times  before  proceeding  with  the 
corpse  to  the  grave.  See  Parikarma.  In  Britain, 
at  the  time  Christianity  was  established  in  Ireland 
by  St.  Patrick,  and  in  the  N.  of  Scotland  by  St. 
Columba,  it  was  a  practised  rule.  Hindus  encircle 
with  right  hand  to  the  shrine.  The  Buddhist 
Bhot,  in  passing  the  Mani,  always  leave  it  on  the 
right. — Northern  Barrier;  Burton's  Mecca^  iii.  204. 
CIRCUMCISION. 


Khaina,  .    .     . 

.  Abab. 

Soontaii,.    .    . 

.    HiKD. 

Oiroonoision, 

.    .  Fb. 

.    .    It. 

Beaohneidung,  . 

.     Gkr. 

CircuncisioD,    . 

.    .  Sp. 

The  Phoenicians  had  this  rite  in  commoA  with 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews,  who  acknow- 
ledge having  derived  it  from  the  former.  Ac* 
cording  to  Bunsen,  however  (iv.  p.  273),  it  was 
not  followed  amongst  the  PhoBDioians.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  Semitic  rite,  which  Abraham 
revived,  for  he  was  ninety-nine  years  old  when 
he  circumcised  hinkself,  Ishmael  his  son  was 
thirteen,  and  Isaac  was  one  year  old.  This  rite 
now  is  practised  amongst  all  the  Jewish  people 
and  most  Mahomedans.  With  the  latter  the 
usual  time  is  in  infancy,  though  the  poverty  of 
the  parents  and  other  circumstances  sometimes 
retard  its  p^ormance.  It  is  performed  with 
some  ceremonial,  and  in  presence  of  the  friends 
of  the  family.  It  was  prohibited  by  Akbar  until 
the  age  of  twelve,  when  the  person  to  undergo  it 
could  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  rite.  It  is 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  Koran.  It  is  considered 
as  an  act  of  imitative  practice  founded  on  the 
example  of  the  disciples,  but  not  on  that  of 
Mahomed  himself.  In  Oman,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  among  the  Christians  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  in  Egypt  among  the  Arabs  and  Copts, 
the  custom  is  prevalent  At  Bosra  and  Baghdad, 
all  the  women  of  Arabian  blood  circumcise  their 
daughters  as  well  as  their  sons.  At  Cairo  the 
women  who  p^orm  this  operation  are  as  well 
known  as  midwives.  They  are  openly  called  into 
houses  of  the  people,  without  any  secret  being 
made  of  the  intention  with  which  they  are  invited. 
This  is  noticed  by  several  Mahometan  writers, 
viz.  in  the  Dur-ul-Mukhtar,  the  Tahtavi,  and 
Fattah-ul-Muain,  and,  according  to  the  last  book. 
It  is  the  inner  labia  that  are  removed.  The 
Spaniards,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Central 
America,  found  circumcision  practised,  and  it  is 
still  observed  by  the  Tecuma  and  Manaos  tribes. 
Amongst  the  people  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
all  the  males  before  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  undergo  this  rite.  This  custom  is  not 
derived  .from  the  Macassars,  the  latter  affirming 
that  it  existed  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
their  intercourse  with  the  coast.  Flinders  ob- 
served a  case  upon  the  Wellesley  Islands,  and  the 
custom  is  also  prevalent  amongst  the  natives  of 
certain  parts  of  the  south  coast  of  Australia.  Mr. 
Earl  says  a  peculiar  formation  prevails  among 
the  aborigines  of  this  part  of  Australia,  and  also 
of  the  adjacent  coast  of  New  Guinea,  which 
renders  the  practice  exceedingly  conducive  to 
comfort  and  health.  —  Earl  in  Ethn,  Lib.  L ; 
Niebuhr,  TraveU,  li.  pp.  250,  251 ;  Malcolm's  Hist, 
of  Persia,  ii  p.  839 ;  Bunsen's  Egtfpt,  iv.  p.  273; 
Herodotus^  ii.  p.  36. 


CIRCUS,  a  ffenus  of  birds  of  prey,kDoimtt 
the  Harriers,  £>und  over  all  the  world.  Iluy 
have  a  slender  form,  soft  and  downy  plumage, 
and  hence  a  noiseless  flight  They  are  mach  on 
the  wing,  and  hunt  near  the  grouiid.  Tbey  are 
of  the  sub-family  Buteoninse,  family  FskxnidB, 
and  order  Raptorea. 

True  Harriers, 

Circus  cyaneus,  Liniu 
Faloo  albiduB,  ChneL  |  F.  pygaigus,  Linn. 

The  hen-harrier  of  Europe  in  the  winter  viata 
the  N.W.  Himalaya,  the  Panjab,  Bhutau,  Nepal, 
and  E^amaon. 

Circus  Swainsoniiy  A.  Smith, 


O.  pallidus,  Sffba, 
Faloo  herbeoU,  TVcieO. 

Pattai, Hnm. 

PoDA-pruidQ,  .  .  Tjui. 
Tella-ehappa-gaddi,  T&. 
Pilli-gedda,  .   .   . 
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0.  albeBoeof,  Less. 
C.  DalmaticuB,  Hup. 
Pandonvi,    .    .    .  Benq. 
Tera,  Dirajat,   .     .      „ 
Daitmal, ....  Hind. 
Qiigut-mar, .    .    .      „ 

The  pale  harrier  is  pretty  generally  diatiibatod 
over  Aaia,  Africa,  and  sonth^n  Eiuope,  and  is 
abundant  in  India  during  the  odd  weather.  The 
male  is  pale  grey  above. 

CircuB  cineraceus,  Moniag. 
0.  Montagiii,  VieilL  |  O.  Nipalenaia,  SodffHn, 

This  visits  every  part  ot  India. 

Circus  melanoleucas,  (?me2. 
Pahatai,  ....  Hind.  |  AUaq  pdiata,    .  .  Nip. 

The  pied  harrier  is  common  in  Bengal  and  in 
the  rice-growing  districts. 

Circus  teruginosus,  Linn, 
Faloo  raf OS,  €fm.  |     C.  ▼aiiegatoi,  Sgka. 

Mat^fail,.    .    .    .  Bknq.    SafedSua,  .   .   .  Hora 
Kutar,  Kuleaar,     .  Hind.  |  TOol,  Bauri,     .   .    „ 

The  marsh  harrier  frequents  the  bsnks  oC 
rivers,  lakes,  marshes,  inundated  fields,  sod  wet 
meadow -land,  carrying  off  frogs,  fish,  water 
insects,  rats,  shrews.—- yimfoii. 

CIRRHATiE,  or  Cinrhada,  or  Girrodea,  of 
classical  history,  are  the  ancienfe  Kiiata,  tfai 
modem  Eirauti  of  Nepal.  Once  a  poweriii 
dominant  race,  they  have  long  since  goocfiaibai 
first  to  the  Hakwani,  and  then  to  the  Ghorinik 
In  the  Sanskrit  tale  of  the  Hero  and  the  Kympk 
occurs  the  word  Yedhaka.  In  soma  eopiei  Bt 
chaka  is  explained  to  be  a  Kiiata,  a  foratflr,  ui 
the  Kirata  were  known  to  the  classical  gec^gnrif 
of  ancient  Europe  as  the  Cirrhadse  or  Curodft 
They  were  the  oocupanta  of  Scgdiana,  near  Ik 
river  Oxus.  The  term  Kirata,  however,  wem^ 
have  been  general,  and  applied  to  the  wnp 
mountain  non- Aryan  tribes,  to  whom  thsii|* 
races  were  oppoaed.  Some  of  them  were  in  lb 
south  of  the  Peninsula,  on  the  Coromadel  eoMt, 

CIBRHIPEDIA.  Theba]anu8orbamaeleof«i| 
class  of  molluscs  occurs  in  India. 

CIERHOPETALUM,  a  genus  of  pUntaef 
order   Orchiacen.     In   India  are  C.    '^'^ 

caudatum,   ctespitoenm,    oomutum, ^^ 

grandiflorum,  Lmdleyanum,  Maoonsi?  maaa^ 
lum,  Neilgherrense,  Roxburghii,  Walkeriaoiw^^ 

CIRSIUM  AHGrRACANTHUM,  €.  hm* 
lum  and  C.  lanoeolatam,  floweiittgnhmts  bekffMj 
to  the  order  Matricariacesa.  lb  rooti  dm 
lanceolatum,  the  Suh-twan  or  Ch*Qen4waA^ 
several  parts  of  China,  are  used  in  diairhiBaK 
in  urinary  affections.— -iSmt^A.  ^^\ 

CIS,  ^  Latin  word  in  use  amongst  geogrri^ 
of  Euro]^,  to  indicate  a  coontiy  on  the  JuMj 
side  of  rivers  or  mountains,  aa  Ci8*Hima]a7ay  Ch*i 


CISSA. 


CITRIC  ACID. 


Indin,  Cift-StfUej^  etc  Trana,  another  Latia 
woid,  is  naed  to  indicate  th»  farther  aide,  as  Traua- 
lodos,  TianB-Gangetie,  etc. 

OISSA,  a  genua  of  birds  of  the  jay  magpiea, 
the  aab-family  Garmlin®,  and  order  Inaeflsorea. 
Gina  pyrrhocjanea  and  C.  paella,  Blythy  occur  in 
India. — linnenVs  Ceylon, 

CISSAMPELOS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Meniapermacese.  C.  conyolyulacea 
occuiB  in  Dindigul,  Bajmahal,  and  Nepal ;  C. 
obtecta,  of  the  Garhwal  mountaina,  yields  an 
ardent  spirit  in  distillation. 

CISSAMPELOS  PAREIRA.    Linn.    Pareira. 

Dakb-nirbi8ee,  .    .  Hind.  I  Fata, Til. 

Weni  wnla,  .    .      SiNOfl.  I 

The  extract  of  pareira  ia  a  raluable  astringent 
diuretic,  ia  doaea  of  twenty  graina  dieaolred  in 
water  thrioe  daily.  The  extract  and  infuaion  of 
nenooka,  G.  hemandifolia,  afiFord  good  aubatitutes 
for  this  useful  artide.—JSisiijf.  Phar» 

GISSIA,  mentioned  by  Uerodotoa,  ia  the  Susiana 
of  Strabo,  and  the  modem  Ehoziatan. 

CISSUa  GARNOSA.    Lam. 
O.  «a|n«olata  ?  {  Vitii  oaraoaa,  WaU, 

Drakri,  YalliiT,  .  .  Bias.  Gidar  dak,  .  .  .  Ravl 
Karik,AiBal-bal«OHSSAB.  | 

A  pretty  climber,  in  the  valleys  of  the  N.W. 
Himalaya,  from  2000  to  8000  feet.  It  ia  eaten 
hf  camefai ;  and  in  Jammoo,  the  root,  ground  with 
black  pepper,  is  applied  to  boils. — Dr,  J,  L,  Stew, 

GI^US  DI8G0LGR,  a  vine  of  Java,  with 
leares  ocmd-red  beneath,  and  variegated  with 
ohrery  patches  above,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
film  of  air  under  the  epidermis. 

GISSUS  QUADRANGULARIS.    WaU. 
Vitis  qaadranguljuiB,  WtUl. 

IQQnr,  ka  biDJ;  paat,  Dux.  I  Perrandei,  ooddi, ' .  Tam. 
Haijora,  ....  Hind.  Nullem  iige,  .  .  Tel. 
V^  vaUi,  .    .     Sansk.  | 

Stesas  four-angled,  winged,  and  jointed ;  it  has 
an  the  properties  of  a  parasite.  The  sterna  are 
SQceulent,  and,  beaten  up  into  a  paste,  are  given 
bj  tbe  nativea  for  aathma.  The  young,  tender, 
and  saocolent  stems  are  ver^. generally  eaten  in 
Iai£a.  When  old  this  plant  is  deemed  acrid,  and 
»  useful  medicine;  in  Arabia  it  is  used  as  an 
external  application  in  rheumatic  pains  of  the 
back  and  loins. — Riddell, 

GIS-SCTLEJ,  a  political  term  applied  in  British 

India   to   the  territoiv   south   of    the    Sutlej, 

oocapied  by  Sikh  chie»  during  the  last  yeara  of 

tlia  betUd  empire,  and  now  including  the  Britiah 

distiieta   of   Ambala,   liUdhiana,  ^rozpur,  and 

Hisaar,  with  the  native  states  of  Patiala,  Faridkot, 

Maler  KoUa»  Chitrauli,  Raikot^  Buriya,  Mandot, 

Jheeod,  andNabha,  which  came  under  British  pro- 

ieetion  in  1809.    By  the  treaty  with  Ranjit  Singh, 

of  the  26th  April  1809,  he  undertook  not  to  nuike 

or  aUknr  any  encroachment  on  the  states  on  the  left 

iMUik  of  the  Sutlej.    In  1849  tlie  British  abolished 

tbe  aoTereign  powers  of  the  various  chieftains. 

Seveiml  atatea  nave  lapsed  to  the  British. 

Patiala  waa  formed  by  a  Jat  lamilv  of  Sikh  re- 
lig^ioniflASi  who  emigrated  from  the  Manjah  about 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  The  area  ia 
M12  aq.  m.,  with  a  population  of  1,586,000,  and 
a  rerenne  of  Ba.  3,000,000. 

Jheemd  has  an  area  of  1236  aq.  m.,  and  a  popula* 
taon    of   811^000  souls,  with  a  revenue  of  four 
of  rupees.     Tbe  maharaja  is  a  Jat  of  the 


Sikh  faith.      In    1857    ita   chief  waa  the   firat 
person  who  inarched  againat  the  mutineers  at 

Nabha  territory  has  an  area  of  863  sq.  m.,  a 
population  of  276,000  aoula,  and  a  revenue  of 
four  lakhs.  The  chief  is  of  the  aame  stock  aa  the 
maharajaa  of  Patiala  and  Jheend,  but  is  the  elder 
branch  of  the  family.  The  family  behaved  ill  in 
the  Sikh  war  of  1845-46,  but  did  well  in  the 
revolt  of  1857,  and  were  rewarded  by  a  grant  of 
land  out  of  the  Jhuj  jur  territory. 

Kalsia  terrttory  haa  an  area  <rf  155  aq.  m.,  and 
a  population  of  62,000  aoula,  with  a  revenue  of 
Ra.  130,000.  Tbe  family  came  from  the  village 
of  Kabia  in  the  Manjah. 

M<der  Kotia  haa  156  sq.  m«,  with  a  population 
of  46,200  souls^  and  a  revenue  of  one  lakh.  The 
family  came  originally  from  Kabul. 

Faridkot  consists  of  Faridkot  proper  and  Kot- 
kupura ;  is  S.TV.  of  Firozpur,  borders  to  the  S.E. 
on  Patiala.  It  has  an  area  of  643  aq.  m.,  and  a 
population  of  51,000  souls,  with  a  revenue  of 
Ra.  75,000. 

Mumdote  ia  a  Mahomedan  chieftaincy,  and  waa 
re-established  in  1863. 

The  minor  Gis-Sutlej  chiefs  were  deprived  of 
their  sovereign  powers,  and  the  police  management 
of  their  estates  was  assumed  by  the  Brituh  Gro- 
vemment ;  all  customs  duties  wereAholiahed,  with- 
out compensation,  except  in  the  case  of  the  nawab 
of  Konjpura  and  the  mir  of  Kotahar,  and  the 
chiefs  were  reduced  to  the  rank  of  ordinary  jaghir- 
dars.  These  were  80  in  number,  with  revenues 
varying  from  Rs.  250  to  71,900.— /mi?.  Gaz, 

CISTAGEiB,  the  rock-roee  tribe  of  plants ;  one 
genus  is  the  Helianthemum.  Gistus  creticus,  of 
we  Levant,  one  of  the  species  which  afforded 
Labdanum,  collected  formerly  for  medical  use 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  by  .whipping 
the  plants  with  leathern  thongs,  tiberesin  adhering 
to  the  leathern  straps.  G.  Gyprinus,  Lam.^  also 
yields  this  raoduct 

GISTI  TREES,  the  Gytinua  hypocistus.  See 
Balanophpren. 

GISTUDO,  a  genus  of  reptiles  of  the  family 
Ghelonia.  G.  Amboinensia  occurs  in  Amboyna, 
G.  dentata  in  Java,  and  G.  trifaaciata  in  Ghina. 

GITHERN.  Eng.  A  musical  instrument.  It 
obtained  ita  name  from  the  Sih-tara,  the  tbree- 
atringed  lute  of  the  Eaat,  auppoaed  to  be  also  the 
source  of  the  word  ffuitar. 

GITRAGE^,  or  Aurantiacets,  the  Gitron  worts, 
or  Orange  tribe,  are  dicotyledonous  polypetaloos 
plants,  and  the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  shaddock, 
pompelmoose,  forbidden  fruit,  and  citron  are  the 
chief  fruits  of  the  order.  The  wampee,  a  fruit 
hiffhly  esteemed  in  Ghina  and  the  Indian  Arcbi* 
peuigo,  is  produced  bv  Gookia  punctata.  The 
fruit  of  Glycosmis  citrifolia  ia  delicioua,  and  that 
of  Triphaaia  very  agreeable.  Tbe  ^gie  marmelos 
ia  uaed  in  medicine,  and  a  perfume  is  made  from 
ita  rind.  The  Indian  genera  are  »^  atalantia, 
triphasia,  limonia,  glvcosmis,  sderoatylia,  bergera, 
Murraya,  Gookia,  dauaeua,  micromelum,  para- 
mignya,  auvnnga,  polycyema^  feronia,  segle,  citrus. 

GITRIG  AGID,  lime-juice,  Acidum  oitrioum. 
Jug  de  limon,  .    .    .   Fa.  I  Agro  o  iiigo  de  Umooe,  Ir. 
Zitronon  saf  t, .    .      Okb.  |  Jugo  de  limon, .    .    .  Sf. 

Thia  occurs  in  commerce  either  in  the  form  of 
the  pure  juice  of  lemons  and  limes,  or  crystallized 
by  a  chemical  process. 
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CITRON. 


CITRUS  AURANTIUM. 


CITRON,  Citrus  medtca,  Linn, 


Beffpoora,  .  . 
Sukkat,  .  .  . 
Oitronat  Terd, . 
Succade,k 


Beno. 
Dan. 
.  Fr. 
Geb. 


Ethrog, Hbb. 

Turanj,  ....    HlND. 

Gedio, It. 

Adtron  verde,     .    .    Sp. 


The  citron  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  India. 
It  grows  freely  in  Pegu  and  Tenasserim  ;  and  Dr. 
Mason  met  with  citron  trees  in  the  jungles 
apparently  indigenous.  The  fruit,  however,  is 
much  inferior  to  the  Bengal  citron.  The  Jews  at 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  carried  the  citron  in 
their  left  hand  as  a  saorifice  of  a  sweet  smelL— 
Smith ;   Von  Mueller ;  Mason, 

CITRONELLA  GRASS  grows  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Ceylon  and  about  Galle  and  several 
estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town  are 
cultivated  with  it  The  exports  of  its  oil  from 
Ceylon  in  the  three  years  1850  to  1852  were — 

Year.  Oiincea.       Value.  I  Year.         Onnces.        Value. 

1860,  80,048      £3344    1852,        181,780       £2806 

1851,         114,959        8742 1 

— Simmondtf  Products^  p.  513.    See  Andropogon. 

CITRULLUS  COLOCYNTHIS.    SchrmiL 
Gaeumls  oolooynthis,  Iahhu 


Hanzal,  ....  Arab. 
Indnwan,  Indrain,  Dukh. 
Colocynth  plant, .  .  Eno. 
Bitter  apple,  wild  gourd,  „ 
Kolaknnthois,  .  Grsbk. 
Pakyoth,     .    .    .      Hm. 


Kuttoo  womU, . 

t» 

Hindano ;  Cauho, 

.    SiND. 

Pitchaghadi,     . 

Singh. 

Komadu,  .     .     . 

•        »^ 

Pitohakai,    .    . 

.    Tam, 

Darbuje,  .    .    . 

.     Tkl. 

Maqal,  ....  Hind. 
Hancil,  ....  „ 
Peikuinati,  Maleal.,  Tam. 
Kortumbah  tiunmah.  Pan. 
Patsa  kaia,  ....  Tel. 
Papara  budama,   .    •    „ 

Grows  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  Kamaon,  near 
the  Jumna,  and  in  Japan.  The  rind  is  hard  and 
yellow  ;  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange ; 
the  pulp  is  light-yellow  and  spongy,  containing 
the  seeds. — Roxb,;  PowelL 

CITRULLUS  CUCURBITA.    ScTirxd. 
Cuoumis  oitruIluB,  Serr.      \  Oucurbita  citrullus,  Linn, 
Belikh-nohi, .    .    .  Arab.  ;  Hinduaneh,  ,    .    .  Pers. 
Tarmuj,  Titoo  laoo.  Bieng.  i  Tarbuzah,  Tarfouz,        „ 
Tnrbiu,    ....  Hind.  '  Cbaya  pnla, .    .     Saksk. 
Pha-rai,    .    .    .      Burm.    "" 
Watermelon,    .    .    Eno. 
Samoka,  Jamauka,  Hind. 
Lamuja,   .    .     Lampuno. 
Mandeki, .    .    .    Malat. 
Pataka,  Samangka,     „ 

The  deeply-lobed  and  gashed  leares,  and  the 
round  fruit,  with  a  spotted  rind  and  a  cold  watery 
pink  or  white  flesh,  in  which  lie  a  number  of  black 
seeds,  suiRciently  mark  this  species,  which  is  most 
extensiyely  cultivated  all  over  the  tropics  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  In  the  Panjab  plains  it  is 
api)arently  wild,  and  covers  the  ground  for  miles 
in  sandy  deserts  near  Siisa,  and  in  the  Sind  Sagur 
Doab,  ripening  in  the  cold  weather. 

The  seed  should  always  be  preserved  from  the 
finest  and  richest-flavoured  fruit,  and  is  better  for 
being  three  or  four  years  old.  The  green  melon 
is  the  finest  flavoured,  although  many  of  the 
others  are  very  good.  Melons  grow  finer  in  the 
sandy  beds  of  rivers,  the  temperature  being  more 
equal  about  the  roots  than  it  is  in  beds  in  the 
garden,  especially  during  the  night 

In  India 'it  is  cultivated  in  river  beds  and 
in  alluvial  deposits  of  lakes,  tanks,  etc.,  where 
abundance  of  water  can  be  had ;  it  is  used  as  a 
fruit  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  melon 
of  the  Jews,  mentioned  in  many  parts  of  the 
Bible.  The  juice  is  very  cooling,  and  is  said  to 
do  well  for  a  cooling  drink  in  fever.  The  seeds 
are  used  as  the  source  of  a  mild  culinary  oil  in 
Western. India.  It  is  eaten  in  abundance  during 
the  season,  which  is  from  May  to  July.     It  is 


gathered  when  rine  or  almost  decaying ;  &e  joiee 
is  expressed,  and  mixed  with  sugar  and  roK- 
water.— /?ox&.;  Stetoari;  Ridd^U;  PoweU;  E^. 
Cyc;  Jaffrey. 

CITRULLUS  FISTULOSUS.    Stoch, 
Tind,  Albinda, .    .  Hind.  (  DUpannd,  .    .   .  Hbd. 

A  small  round  gourd,  commonly  cultivated  along 
the  line  of  the  Indus  from  Lahore  to  Sind ;  said 
to  be  merely  a  cultivated  variety  of  C.  cocorbita. 
It  is  oooked  as  a  gourd,  and  has  a  pleasant  flavoar 
when  young. — SiewarL 

CITRUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Citrace».     Several  species  grow  wild  or  are  cul- 
tivated in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  and  all  o! 
them  furnish  useful   products.     C.  aniantiniiL 
R%990^  yields  its  fruit,  the  orange ;  one  esBential 
oil  horn  the  rind ;  another  from  the  flowers,  the 
oil  of  neroli ;  and  the  wood  is  also  of  valae  in 
the  arts.    C.  decumana,  Linnteus^  furnishes  ths 
pumalo  or  shaddock  fruit ;  and  the  cum-^uatlniit 
of  China  is  from  0.  olivssformis.    The  luae  hnit 
of  the  C.  limetta,  Risso,  is  yaluable  for  its  jmee, 
the  lime-juice,  which  is  used  as  a  presenratrre 
from  scurvy;  and  C.  limonum,  Rino^  fonoshei 
the  useful  lemon  fmit,  the  rind  of  which  yields  an 
essential  oil,  or  is  used  in  cookery  as  lemon  oeel, 
while  the  juice  of  the  fruit  forms  a  source  of  the 
lime-juice.     Independently  of  the  historical  fact 
that  citrons  and  lemons  at  least  were  obtained 
from  the  Persians,  it  is  certain,  from  thereseaiches 
of  Wallich  and  other  Indian  botanists,  that  it  is 
among  the  lower  ranges  of  the  hills  in  Nepal,  aod 
extending  most  probably  into  China  also,  that  the 
wild  plants  of  the  genus  Citrus  find  a  home. 

CITRUS  AURANTIUM.    Linn.    Theocange. 
C.  nobilio.  Lour, 
Naranj,  .    .  Arab.,  Pers. 


Lieng  man, . 
Snng  sen,  . 
Kan,  Kiuh, 
Orangen,  . 
Oranges,  . 
Pomeranzen, 
Narangi; 


Burm. 

Chik. 

Dot, 
.   Fb. 

Ger. 
Hind. 


Eonla,  Kamla  neeboo,  „ 
Melaranee,  «    .    •    .    IVi 


Simao,  Jemk  manii, 

Kaut. 
Madra ;  Nanaaji,  Malkiu 
Swadn  naringa,  .  Sarsk. 
Nagranga,  Jaiiibiia>  n 
Nanmgas,  .  .  •  •  S^* 
KitchiErKoliiijy,  Tam. 
Kamala,  Narija,  .  .Teu 
Ki<^di,  KittaH,  .  .  „ 
Narangamiif     •    •   •   »» 


The  orange  is  not  mentioned  by  the  andent 
authors  either  of  Europe  or  Arabia,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  aftff 
the  middle  ages.  Dr.  Royle  states  that  the  onnge 
and  lemon  are  natives  of  India,  the  orange  being 
found  on  the  Neilghenies,  on  the  borders  of  th« 
sal  forests  of  Sylhet,  and  perhaps  also  in  Qui*. 
Mr.  (Sir)  W.  Elliot  states  that  a  very  smsll 
variety  of  the  orange  (Ida-chettu,  Tel.;  Choto 
kichili,  HiKD.;  Kiri  kittaK,  Can.;  which  ia  tk 
C.  variatro  of  Heyne)  grows  both  cultivated  and 
wild  in  all  the  hUly  country  of  the  Circais,  aaj 
he  asks  if  it  be  the  original  of  the  cultivated 
Citrus  aurantium.  The  orange  tree  is  extcnsif^ 
cultivated.  The  finest  sorts  are  the  eintiii 
cowlah,  and  a  small  sweet  orange  which  gro0 
on  a  tree  more  like  a  creeper.  The  P"°^ 
method  of  culture  is  by  bud^ng,  ihe  atov. 
generally  being  either  seedlings  or  cuttingB  fxxf 
the  sweet  lime.  The  best  ctntra,  with  a  v 
close  rind,  is  produced  upon  the  seedling  stoAt 


and  it  is  said  that  the  fruit  grown  upon  the  i 
lime  stock  is  ffenerally  close  and  soft ;  tins  is  ^ 
pjeroeptible  with  some  of  the  oranges.    The  M 
time  for  budding  is  in  the  cold  season. 
In  Central  India  a  variety  is  under  cultivatiwi 
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CITRUS  BERGAMIA. 


CITRUS  MEDICA. 


vrodadog  two  crope  a  year.  The  bloBsoms  of 
Febraary  aDd  March  yield  their  ripe  fruit  in 
NoTember  and  December ;  and  from  the  floweca  of 
July  mature  fnuta  are  obtained  in  March  and 
ApnL  To  preTent  exhaustion,  only  alternate 
fruiting  is  allowed.  The  leaves  are  rather  bitter, 
and  ooDtain  eeaential  ofl.  A  still  more  fragrant 
till,  oJled  oil  of  neroK  by  the  perfamers,  is 
afforded  by  the  flowers.  The  berries,  while  unripe, 
aie  gathered,  dried,  and  turned  in  the  lathe  to 
the  site  of  peas,  and  are  used  in  issaes  on  acoonnt 
of  their  fragrant  odour.  The  rind  or  peel  of  the 
onnge  is  bitter  and  aromatic,  and  affords  a  very 
naef^  stomachic  tincture  and  syrup.  The  juice 
of  the  ripe  fruit  contains  sugar,  malic  and  citric 
scidB,  citrate  of  lime,  mucilsge,  albumen,  and  gum. 
like  the  lemon  juice,  it  makes  an  excellent  cooling 
drink,  and  is  an  invaluable  specific  in  the  treatment 
of  aoorlmtic  diseEuses.  The  seeds  of  the  orange 
jidd  oil  by  expression,  but  not  available  in  any 
qnsntity. 

GitruB  aurantium,  ran  Scabra,  Hwa-kuih-hung 
of  the  Chinese,  a  variety  of  sweet  orange  largely 
cultivated  in  China.— iSmifA;  O'Sh.;  Eng,  Cyc; 
Ymgi;  Elliot;  AiwlU ;  Royie;  KiddelL 

CITRUS  BERGAMIA.  "RuandP,    Acid  lime. 

atms  limetta,  D,C.        |        CitrnB  adda,  Boxb, 
JRbo,     ....    Bbko.    Era  mitchi  nanv- 
Than-ba-ya,  Shouk,  Buem.        kam,    .    .    .    Malsal. 
TkB-pa-lo,  .    .    .    Chin.    Nimbooka,  .    .    .  Sanbk. 

Ona-pVlo,     .    .        „        Dehi, Singh. 

lixnboo,       .    .    .  DUKH.    EUmitoham,    .    .      Tam. 
Bergsunottelime,.      Eng.    Gaja-nimma,  .    .    .Tel. 
Common  8onr  lime,      „        Nlmma-chettay    .    .     „ 
Umo,  Nxmbn, .    .    Hind.    Jamhira-nimma,  .    •     „ 

This  is  grown  in  Peninsular  India,  Bengal, 
AsBSm,  the  Sunda  and  Molucca  islands.  There  are 
maov  varieties, — round,  small,  n>ongy,  smooth, 
Uuck-skinnedyand  yellow- juiced.  The  Arab  variety 
from  Moscat  is  liuree.  Bergamotte  oil  is  obtained 
ttook  the  fruit  rind,  and  also  oil  from  the  flowers. 
Hie  Mellaroea  variety  furnishes  a  superior  oil  and 
eiquisite  compilures.  Large  varieties  of  the  acid 
lime  are  diffused  all  over  the  Tenasserim  Pro- 
TiDoes;  and  Europeans  usually  call  them  citrons. 
The  varieties  known  in  Hindustan  are, — 

Pati  neboo,  common  round  lime. 

Gora  neboo,  thick-skinned,  small,  oval  lime. 

TTAgKttM  neboo,  long,  small  lime. 

Cheena-gora  neboo,  China  lime,  yellow- juiced 
lime. 

KamuraU  neboo,  large,  oval,  smooth-skinned 
lime. 

Rungpore  neboo,  round,  smooth-skinned  lime. 

Taba  neboo,  a  large  globose  spongy-skinned 
lime. 

— Drs.  Roxh.^  Mascn^  O^Sh. ;  Voigt ;  von  Muelfer, 

CITRUS  BIGARADIA.    DuhameL 
iM/Bimdwn,  •    .    .  Abab.  |  Bitter  Seville  orange,  Bng. 
:MXk-kiah^    m    •    .  Chin.  |  C.  vulgaria. 

The  leftvw  differ  from  those  of  the  sweet 
fwnge  bj  tlie  petiole  only.  The  flowers  are 
tike  in  both  spedes.  The  rind  of  the  fruit 
I  bitCer,  acrid,  and  hot  to  4he  taste,  the  pulp 
Bid  aad  bitter,  the  seeds  excessively  bitter. 
be  bark  of  the  tree  participates  in  these  quali- 
e«.  The  rind  of  the  mnt  is  used  in  making  the 
ilebrftted  Cnra^  Hqueor.  Its  flowers  yield 
le  ooatly  neroli  oil.  An  acre  wiU  annually 
ield  flowers  to  the  value  of  £50.  The  rind  is 
led  for  cMdied  orange  peel. — CSk. ;  von  Mueller. 


CITRUS  DECUMANA.    Linn,    Pummalo. 

Maha-naram,     .      SiNGH. 
Jamboola,      ...     „ 
Pumpalimas,     .    .    Tam. 
Bambalixnas,     .    .       „ 
Bombarimasa,    .    .    Tet.. 
Pampara  panasa,    .     '  „ 
Palla  pampara  panasa 


Bator  nihn,  Batari,  Bkno. 
Shouk  tang, .  .  .  Burh. 
Hlu,  Yu, ....  Chin. 
ShaddoolE,  Piunmalo^ENG. 
Chakotra,.  .  •  .Hind. 
PoomplemooB,  .  Malat. 
Bambali-naringi,  Maleal. 
Paravata,.    .    .     Sanbk. 


(acid  var.), 


The  shaddock,  the  largest  of  the  orange  tribe, 
is  cultivated  in  Southern  Asia  in  gardens.  The 
varieties  are  red  and  white,  the  former  being 
preferred  by  some  x>ersons.  The  tree  grows  to  a 
targe  size  in  a  rich  soil,  and  requires  much  prun- 
ing; the  best  time  for  doing  this  is  when  tho 
crop  of  fruit  is  off.  Fine  fruit  has  been  produced 
from  the  seed.  The  tree,  when  planted,  should 
have  a  space  of  twelve  feet  all  round  it.  The 
blossom  IS  used  for  flavouring  sweetmeats.  It  is 
a  fine  fruit,  cooling  and  aperient,  and  in  taste 
somewhat  resembles  a  fine  orange.  It  has  been 
cultivated  in  China  from  the  time  of  the  great  Yu, 
who  mentioned  it  in  his  tribute  roll.  It  flourishes 
near  Amoy,  and  much  pains  are  taken  in  grafting 
the  tree  upon  other  species  of  Citrus,  so  that  the 
character  of  the  fruit  has  been  greatly  improved. 
Its  peel  is  very  bitter,  but  aromatic— Atn^Zte ; 
Riddell;  Mason;  Roxh 

CITRUS  DULCIS.  Volkamer.  The  sweet 
orange.  Of  this  are  many  varieties.  One  tree, 
in  a  sheltered  place  of  the  St  Michaels,  in  the 
Aasores,  has  been  known  to  bear  20,000  fruits  in 
one  year.  Keroli  oil  is  obtained  from  the  flowers 
of  this  and  other  varieties.  The  oil  of  orange 
peel  may  be  used  for  distilling  with  it  costly 
odorous  substances. — von  Mueller, 

CITRUS  FUSCA,  Smith,  the  Chih-koh  or  Chi- 
shih  of  the  Chinese,  an  orange  tree  of  several  parts 
of  China. — Smiih, 

CITRUS  JAPONICA.    Fortune.    Cum-quat 
O.  olivseformii. 
Kin-kinh,    .    .    .    Chin.  I  Golden  orange,  .    .   Eng. 
Lu-kitih, ....        „      I  The  fruit— Oum-quat,  Ch. 

The  Cum-quat  is  extensively  grown  by  the 
Chinese  in  pots,  and  at  one  season  of  the  year  tho 
plant  is  covered  with  its  small,  oval,  orange- 
coloured  fruit.  This,  as  well  as  various  other 
spedes  of  the  orange,  is  mixed  with  the  forced 
flowers,  and  together  produce  an  excellent  effect. 
It  is  grovm  in  Chusan  in  groves  on  the  sides  of  the 
lower  hills.  The  plants  are  idl  arranged  in  rows 
about  four  feet  apart,  average  three  or  four  feet 
high,  and  do  not  exceed  six  feet  It  is  much  more 
hs^y  than  any  other  of  its  tribe.  It  produces  its 
flowers  and  fruit  in  great  abundance.  In  China, 
all  the  plants  of  the  orange  tribe  which  bear  fruit 
in  a  small  state  are  grafted. — Fortune,  p.  122. 

CITRUS  LIMONUM.     R.  and  P. 
C.  medica,  RoaA.  |  Korina-neboo,    ,   Hind. 

The  true  lemon.  Fruit  yields  the  lemon  juice, 
pecdiarly  rich  in  citric  acid.  Its  aromatic  peel 
a  volatile  oil.  A  large  variety  is  the  Rofialine 
lemon. — von  Mueller, 

CITRUS  LUMIA.  Risso.  The  sweet  lemon. 
It  includes  the  pear  lemon,  with  large  pear- 
shaped  fruit  Pulp  not  acid;  rind  thick,  and 
peels. — von  Mueller. 

CITRUS  MEDICA.  L.  Citron,  common  citron. 
Beg-pura,   ....  Beno.  ( Leemoo,    .    .    .   Hind. 

The  citron  was  described  by  Theophrastus  aa 
occurring  in  Northern  Persia  (Media),  and  culti- 
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CITRUS  MCROCARrA. 


CLADOXIA  RANGIFERIXA. 


vated  by  tbe  Jewish  nation  in  Syria  ivhile  tinder 
Roman  dominion.  Cultivated,  and  grows  to  a 
large  ai2e.  The  outer  rind  very  rough,  and 
oorered  with  excrescences,  and  when  ripe  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour  and  fragrant.  Used  to  form 
a  preserve,  and  the  juice  is  made  into  lemonade. 
It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  layers,^  or  seed. 
Essential  oil  and  citric  acid  are  .obtained  from 
the  acid  tubercular  fruit.  The  candied  thick 
rind  of  a  variety  is  Uie  Citrionate  or  Succade. 
Cedra  oil  comes  from  a  particular  variety.  The 
variety  C.  digitata  is  cultivated  in  China. —  Voigt  ,• 
Roxh,;  HiddelL 

CITRUS  MICROCARPA  is  the  Tsing-kiuh-pi 
or  Tsing-pi  of  the  Chinese. 

CITRUS  MONOPHYLLA  grows  wild  along 
the  Western  Ghats  of  the  Peninsula  of  India. — 
RifldelL 

CITRUS  PLANCHONI.    F.  von  MueUer. 
G.  australlB,  Planchon, 

A  noble  tree,  40  to  60  feet  hi«;h,  in  the  coast 
forests  of  £.  Australia.  Its  globular  fruits,  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  are  called  native  oranges.  Its 
wood  is  beautiful,  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  used 
for  furniture.  Might  be  introduced  into  India. — 
von  Mueller. 

CITRUS  TOROSA.  Mason,  Grows  at  Tavoy, 
with  a  leaf  that  looks  like  two  leaves  joined 
together,  the  wings  on  the  petic^e  being  as 
broad,  or  even  broader,  than  the  leaf  itself. 
The  fruit  is  small,  and  there  are  two  varieties, — 
one  with  a  smooth  and  another  with  a  rough 
skin.  Dr.  Pickering  met  with  a  similar  tree  on 
the  Samoan  Islands,  a  member  ol  the  Philippine 
floras. — Mason, 

CITRUS  TRIFOLIA,  a  native  of  China;  fruit 
about  the  size  of  a  marble. 

CITRUS  WOOD  of  the  Romans  was  extrava- 
gantly prized  for  tables,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Callitris  quadrivalvis,  Vent.^  or  jointed 
arbor-vitse,  the  conifer  which  yields  the  gum 
sanderach.  The  wood,  was  distinguished  as 
striped  *tigrin«,'  spotted  *  pantherinse,'  or 
speckled  ^apiatae.'  Cicero  gave  £9000  for  a 
citrus  wood  table. 

CITTURA  CYANOTUS  is  the  forest  king- 
fisher  of  Celebes.  Along  with  it  occur  ^e 
Meropogon  Forsteni ;  Carpophaga  Forsteni,  a  fruit 
pigeon  of  North  Celebes ;  Buceros  cassidix,  the 
great  hornbill  of  Celebes ;  Trichoglossus  omatus, 
a  beautiful  brush-tonged  parrakeet ;  Corvus  ad- 
vena,  a  rare  black  and  white'crow. 

CITY. 

Pur,  ur,  basti, .    .    Hind.  I  Bun, Siam. 

Shahr,    ....     Peks.  |  Ur,     ...     Tam.,  Tel, 

With  all  nations  the  eastern  end  of  a  house  is 
the  more  honourable  part ;  the  west  end,  of  a  city. 
The  towns  of  the  south  and  east  of  Asia  are  small 
compared  with  those  of  Europe. 

City  of  the  Willowp,  name  of  a  secret  political 
society  amongst  the  Chinese. 

CIVET,  Oastoreum. 


Zabftd, 

Aahbutchegan,  , 

Javad,    .    .    .  , 

Birergeil,    .    .  , 

Oivette,  .    .     .  . 
ZilMtb,  Bibetgeil, 

Qond-badustar,  . 
Cutora  zibetto, 


Arab. 

DUKH. 
1>UT. 

Fb. 

Gib. 

Hind. 

It. 


Dedes,  Jabat,  .  .  Malat. 
Castoreo,  .  .  .  Port. 
Babuwaja  ttruga,  Rub. 
Ghenda-malay-alu- 

beeyum,  .  .  .  Sansk. 
Algalia. .  ...  Sp. 
Kaitun,  Munai,  .  Tam. 
PuUughoo-vhuituin,     „ 


Rase,  Kuatiiri;     .  Malay! 
The  civet  perfumes  of  commeree  are  obtained 


from  two  sources.    One  of  the  dreks  is  a  coaenke 
substance  obtained  from  two  small  bags  in  the 
preputial  follicles  of  the  beaver.  Castor  fiba,  of 
both  sexes.    This  is  the  commercial  civet  castor 
of  N.  America,  and  it  is  imported  into  India  for 
medicinal  purposes.    The  civet  cats  (Vivein),  a 
genus  of  carnivorous  animals,  approach  nearest  in 
their  form  and  habits  to  the  fox  and  tlw  cat. 
But  the  distinctive  character  of  the  dveti  eoa< 
sista  in  an  opening  near  the  tail,  leading  inta  a 
double  cavity  of  considerable  size,  fumiahed  with 
glands  for  the  secretion  of  this  odorous  anbetanoe. 
When  the  secretion  is  in  excess,  the  animal  frees 
itself  from  it  by  a  contractile  movement,  whieh 
causes  the  civet  to  ooze  from  the  bag.   Tbis  ia 
carefully  collected,  and  sold  (not  without  adalteta- 
tion  with  butter  or  oil  to  increase  its  weight)  at  a 
very  high  price.  In  Malay  and  Javaneeethis  perfome 
is  known  by  the  names  of  rase  and  dedes,  bat  tbe 
Sanskrit  kasturi  and  the  Arabic  zabad,  cocropked 
jabad,  are  also  used  as  synonyms ;  and  dcmbUeaa 
the  Dakhani  javad,  Malay  jabad,  English  dvet. 
French  civette,  and  German  zibeth  are  all  from 
the  Arabic  zabad.    In  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
two  species — Viverra  rasse  and  V.  zibcthan-are 
kept  in  a  half  domesticated  state  for  the  purpose 
of  yielding  it.    The  first  is  a  native  of  Java,  and 
the  last  of  the  other  large  eastern  islands,  where 
the  natives  of  rank  are  partial  to  the'  nee  of 
this  perfume, — a  not  generally  acoeptabk  one  to 
Europeans.    A  variety  of  this  is  an  infoiot  aort 
of  musk-bag  procured  from  V.  zibetha,  fonnd  in 
many  parts  of  Lower  Hindustan,  and  called  iff 
Tamil  Tullughoo  poonay,  and  in  Telugu  Po<]^ 
hoo  pillL     The  article   is  chiefly  used  hf  tap 
people  as  a  perfume,  and  in  the  prepafSM  of 
certain  liniments.     These  animals  are  earefnUy 
kept  and  tended  in  Nort^  Africa  for  the  sake  m 
the  perfume.     They  are  also  common  in  Soath 
America  and  in  the  forests  of  Japan.    Civet  con* 
tains  free  ammonia,  reaitt,  fat,  and  extractifbnn 
matter,  and  a  volatile  oil,  to  which  its  odoriftfots 
properties  are  due.    It  is  imported  into  Britaia 
from  the  Brazils  and  from  Guinea.  When  genmne, 
it  is  worth  from  30  to  40  shillings  an  oonee.- 
Craw/urdy  Die,  p.  100 ;  Ains. ;  O'Sk. ;  Eng,  (Y 
See  Viverra. 

CIVIL  SERVICE,  the  usual  designalion  of  the 
civil  department  of  British  India,  including  the 
members  of  it  in  the  performance  of  politicaL 
magisterial,  revenue,  ancf  jucUcial  functiona  There 
are  two  distinct  branches,  the  higher  beine  Cove- 
nanted officers,  and  almost  all  of  tins  ouas  aie 
natives  of  Great  Britain,  and  several  of  them, » 
Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Sir  George  Bartev. 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  Sir  Charles  Metcatfb 
have  risen  to  be  Grovemors-General  of  India,  »i 
Governors  of  Presidencies.  The  next  grade  SR 
termed  Uncovenanted,  and  comprise  many  Eu** 
peans.  East  Indians,  and  Natives,  and,  genciaitf 
speaking,  are  in  offices  with  lower  powers  tk« 
those  of  the  Covenanted,  ais  munaif,  magi^iala 
tahsildar,  mamalatdar,  deputy  ooUector,  aasatt^ 
commissioner,  serishtadar.  Many  militw^offiocf 
have  distinguished  themselyes  as  dvil  adnsii* 
strators. 

CLADOB ATES,  found  in  the  MaUy  ooon^ 
is  an  insectivorous  genus  of  mammals.  Sevoi^ 
species  very  closely  resemble  aqoimlB. 

CLADOXIA  RANGIFERINA.  H^ff.  R«»* 
deer  moss.    See  Ucben. 
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CLAX.  B»0-  A  ntollnsc  of  the  i^enna  Tri- 
^MMi^  evantA  w  many  parts  of  the  world.  There 
■■■I  iiiiUDt  wmI  oue  foesU  specieB  known,  and 
the  great  dam  shdl  d  the  Archipelago  is  used  in 
£urope  for  church  fotttOk 

CLANSHIP,  Bomewhai  TBjunbling  the  form  it 
anomed  in  Scotland,  prevails  anongst  several  of 
the  Afghan  and  Baluch  raoes,  where  the  adjoining 
tiibea  have  not  as  yet  amalgamated  into  nationali- 
ties.  Moral  worth,  national  pride,  love  of  country, 
and  the  better  feelings  of  clanship,  are  the  chief 
IKroondB  npon  which  a  great  people  can  be  raised. 
These  feelmgs  are  dosely  alKed  to  self-denial,  or 
a  wittingness  on  the  part  of  each  man  to  give 
up  much  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  By  this, 
«biefly,  public  monuments  are  built,  and  citizens 
stand  by  one  another  in  battle ;  but  all  these  are 
wanting  from  most  of  the  races  occupying  British 
India  at  present  Many  of  the  Rajput  races  are 
in  dansy  and  Mahomedanism  has  given  a  bond, 
hut  even  it  is  not  strong ;  and  China  has  three 
distinct  races,  the  Chinese,  the  Mandiu,  and  the 
Mongol,  wholly  separate  in  dvilisatton  and  in 
aspirations.— .Sftai7>e*«  Egypt,  i.  p.  278. 

CLARET,  a  term  generally  used  to  designate 
the  red  wines,  the  produce  of  the  Bordelais.  Tlie 
most  esteemed  are  Lafitte,  Latour,  Chateau-Mar- 
gau,  and  Hant-Brion.  Claret  is  a  general  name 
for  all  rose-coloured  wines,  and  in  France  what 
the  Eni^ish  call  claret  is  styled  Bordeaux. 

CLARIFIED  BUTTER  is  the  ghi  of  Hindustan 
and  the  yennai  of  the  Tamil. 

CIJLUDiUS  C^SAH.  The  first  authentic 
aoeoont  of  C^Ion,  or  Taprobane,  extant,  is  given 
bj  OMsicalus,  the  Macedonian  admiral,  who  lived 
B.C.  320  or  380.  Dtodorus  Siculus,  B.c.  44,  gives 
an  aooount  of  it  Strabo  also  menUons  it ;  and 
DicmystOB,  who  flourished  a.d.  36,  conflrms  former 
accounts,  and  alludes  to  its  elephants.  Siubsd 
also  speaks  of  it  in  a  volume,  perhaps  a  compila- 
tion and  in  part  a  romance,  as  ooes  Aodoor  Riuak. 
Hibiero  also  gives  a  notice  of  it.  In  the  reign  of 
Oaodins  CsBAr,  a  Roman  publican,  who  farmed 
tiie  castom  duties  of  the  Red  Sea,  was  driven 
from  Arabia  by  storms  on  to  Ceylon,  where  he 
Iband  a  flourishing  kingdom  and  an  enlightened 
sovereign,  whom  he  persuaded  to  send  an  embassy 
id  four  envoys  to  Rome,  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  commercial 
ti«iity. 

CLAUDIUS  PTOLEMY,  author  of  the  Alma- 
gest, lived  A.D.  140-160. 

CJLAUSENA,  a  genus  of  shrubs  or  small 
trees  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Citraceie. 
O.  heptaphylla  (Karan-phal,  Hikd.)  grows  in 
Heogu,  has  small  flowers,  greenish-ydlow  and 
»i»lse*aeented,  and  its  bruised  leaves  have  the 
frngwmice  of  fresh  anise  seeds.  C.  nana  grows  in 
the  Molnocas,  C.  punctata  and  C.  suSruticosa 
vrovr  IB  Chittagong ;  and  the  fresh  leaves  of  C. 
ImoAtrana,  when  bruised,  have  the  fragrance  of  a 
leaf.  C.  Wildenowii,  W.  and  A.,  grows 
Chin^lepat,  and  C.  pubescens,  FT.  and  A,, 
B  the  PeninsofaL — Roxh, ;  Voigt, 

OI^AVIJO.  Don  Ruy  Gonzales  de  Clavijo  was 
ppointed,  a.d.  1403,  by  Henry  ni.  of  Castile 
n  wan  emfaaar^  to  Timur.  He  quitted  Constanti- 
opto  14th  Norember,  and  passed  through  Arme^ 
icL  Jlxerbijan,  Tehena,  Damghan  in  Kliorasan, 
^o  reached  Samarcand  8th  September  1404 ;  but 
insiar  was  too. ill  to  receive   them,  and  they 


I  returned  2l8t  November  by  Trebizond  and  Genoa 
■  (3d  January  1406)  ;  Clavijo  roncheil  Seville  in 
,  March. 

I      CLAY,  Fireclay. 

Ohomar,  ....    Heb.  I  Sangi-i-dalam,      .    Hind. 

I  Gil;  Ohikni mitti,   Hind.  |  Tannab, white olay,MALAY. 

I      Cky  is  a  compound,  or  perhaps  only  a  mixture, 

of  the  two  earths,  alumina  and  silica,  with  water. 

Pipe-clay,  Namam,  Tamil,  Kharra,  Dukh., 
is  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  with  an  earthy 
fracture,  and  a  smooth,  greasy  feel;  it  adheres 
to  the  tongue,  and  is  veiy  plastic,  tenacious,  and 
infusible.  When  burnt,  it  is  of  a  cream  colour, 
and  is  used  for  tobacco-pipes  and  white  pottery. 
This  is  found  in  abundance  in  several  parts  of 
India;  and  Hindus  employ  it  for  making  the 
distinguishing  marks  on  their  foreheads,  and 
(moistened  with  water)  it  is  often  applied  round 
the  eye  in  certain  cases  of  ophtlialmia,  as  well  as 
to  parte  of  the  body  that  are  bruised. 

Potter's  clay  is  of  various  colours,  chiefly  reddish 
or  grey,  and  becomes  red  when  heated.  Mixed 
with  sand,  it  is  formed  into  bricks  and  tiles.  It  is 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  South -Eastern  Asia. 

Stourbridge  clay  resembles  potter^s  clay  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  is  far  more  refractory  in  the 
fire.  It  is  of  a  dark  colour,  owing  probably  to 
the  presence  of  carbonaceous  matter.  It  is  exten- 
sively used  in  making  crucibles,  glass  pots,  etc. 

Brick-clay  or  ham^  abundant  in  S.E.  Asia, 
varies  greatiy  in  appearance,  texture,  and  com- 
position ;  its  colour  depending  on  the  proportion 
of  oxfde  of  iron  contained  in  it. 

PtfrceUrin  clay,  the  kaolin  of  China,  is  very 
abundant  in  S.B.  India,  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  felspar,  and  of  binary  granite. 

Fireclays  are  procurable  at  8treepermatoor, 
Tripasoor,  Chingleput,  Metapolltam,  and  Cudda- 
pah  ;  indeed,  are  very  common  in  many  parte  of 
India,  and  bricks  can  be  made  that  resist  the 
action  of  great  heat.  A  clay  found  at  Beypore, 
20  to  SO  feet  below  the  surface,  is  used  for  fire- 
bricks and  iw  lining  furnaces. 

Unctuous  clay  is  excavated  from  a  pit  near 
Ko]at*h  in  large  quantities,  and  exported  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  giving  a  royalty  of  Rs.  1500 
yearly.  li;  is  used  chiefly  to  free  the  skin  and 
hair  from  impurities  ;  and  the  Cutchi  ladies  are 
said  to  eat  it  to  improve  their  complexions.  The 
day  used  for  making  pottery  in  Sind  is  obtained 
from  situations  washed  over  by  the  Indus  river, 
10  feet  under  ground.  It  is  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  soidced  in  water  for  24  hours ;  after 
j  which  it  is  kneaded  witb  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
-  when  it  becomes  dough-like,  it  is  divided  into 
;  lumps  of  the  required  shape. — Tomlimon;  Drs, 
I  Mason  and  IlunUr;  Tod's  Hajastkcn,  ii.  p.  203. 
I  CLEAN  and  Unclean,  terms  often  occurring 
in  Scripture,  as  in  liCviticus  xi.~xv.,  have  refer- 
ence to  unclean  creatures,  unclean  persons,  and 
personal  and  ceremonial  uncleannoss.  As  in 
liCV.  xii.  2,  after  childbirth  a  Brahman  mother  ir. 
unclean  for  eleven  days,  a  princess  sixteen,  mer- 
chant's wife  seventy-one,  and  a  Vellala  Sudra 
thirty-one  days.  As  with  the  Hebrew  women, 
the  Hindu  mother  in  her  days  of  uncleanness 
cannot  touch  any  hallowed  thing  nor  any  domestic 
article.  When  the  days  of  her  purification  are 
over,  she  takes  or  sends  an  offering  to  the  temple. 
In  the  matter  of  clean  and  unclean  things  and 
persons,  Mtihomedans  follow  the  Mosaic  law. 
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CLEARING  NUT.  The  ripe  seeds  of  Strych- 
nos  potatoram  are  dried  and  sold  in  every  market 
in  India  to  clear  muddy  water.  Natives  of  India 
never  drink  clear  well  water  if  they  can  get  pond 
or  river  water,  which  is  always  more  or  less 
muddy.  One  of  the  seeds  is  rubbed  very  hard 
for  a  minute  or  two  roimd  the  inside  of  the  vessel 
containing  the  water,  which  is  generally  an  nn- 
glazed  earthen  one,  and  the  water  left  to  settle ; 
in  a  very  short  time  the  impurities  fall  to  the 
bottom,  leaving  the  water  clear  and  perfectly 
wholesome . — Rtixburgh, 

CLEAVELAND  AUGUSTUS,  a  Bengal  civil 
servant,  who  in  a  brief  space  won  over  the  wild 
races  near  Rajmahal.  He  died  while  still  young ; 
and  the  Government  of  India  decreed  a  monument 
to  his  memory  at  Bhagulpur,  with  the  following 
inscription  :^To  the  memory  of  Augustus  Cleave- 
land,  Esq.,  late  collector  of  the  districts  of  Bhagul- 
pur and  Rajmahal,  who,  without  bloodshed  or 
the  terrors  oi  authority,  employing  only  the  means 
of  conciliation,  confidence,  and  benevolence,  at* 
tempted  and  accomplished  the  entire  subjection 
of  the  lawless  and  savage  inhabitants  of  the  jungle- 
terry  of  Rajmahal,  who  had  long  infested  the 
neighbouring  lands  by  their  predatory  incursions ; 
inspired  them  with  a  taste  for  the  arts  of  civilised 
life,  and  attached  them  to  the  British  Crovemment 
by  a  conquest  over  their  minds,  the  most  perma- 
nent, as  the  most  rational  mode  of  dominion ; 
the  Governor-General  and  Council  of  Bengal,  in 
honour  of  his  character  and  for  example  to  others, 
have  ordered  this  monument  to  be  erected.  He 
departed  this  life  on  the  13th  day  of  January 
1784.  aged  29.— Tr.  of  Hind,  i.  p.  101. 

CLEGHORK,  HUGH,  M.D.,  a  medical  officer  of 
the  Madras  army ;  a  learned  botanist,  contributor 
to  scientific  journals  of  articles  on  botanical  sub- 
iects;  Conservator  of  Forests  at  Madras  and 
Northern  India,  founder  of  the  Indian  Forest  De- 
partment. He  wrote  on  the  Hedge  Plants  of  India, 
and  the  circumstances  which  adapt  them  for  special 
purposes  in  particular  localities,  Rep.  Brit,  Ass. 
1850 ;  on  the  Grass  Cloth  of  India,  ibid.  112  ;  on 
the  Physical  Effects  of  the  Destruction  of  Tropical 
Forests,  ibid.  1851,  London  AthensBum  1851, 
p.  781 ;  also  on  the  Forests  and  Gardens  of 
Southern  India :  in  1864,  upon  the  Forests  of  the 
Panjab  and  the  W  estem  Himalaya ;  and  the  article 
Forests  in  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica. 

CLEIDION  JAVANICUM.    Bl. 
La8ioBtylM8alicifoli&,iVe<^.  |  Bottlera  ursndra,  Dalz. 

This  middling-sized  glabrous  tree  is  common  in 
the  moist  forests  on  the  Animallays,  elevation 
2000  to  3000  feet,  Travancore  below  Ghats,  in 
the  western  forests  of  the  Peninsula,  Ceylon, 
Bengal,  Burma,  Java,  etc. ;  timber  hard,  and  good 
for  building  purposes. — Beddome,  FL  Sylv,  p.  272. 
CLEMATfDiE.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Clema,  a  vine  branch,  from  the  climbing  properties 
of  the  family.  The  tribe  is  acrid  and  poisonous ; 
the  leaves  and  fresh  stem,  if  bruised  and  applied 
to  the  skin,  cause  vesication.  Griffith  notioes  the 
virgin's  bower  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  with 
simple  fleshy  leaves.  C.  Gauriana  is  abundant 
among  the  ruins  of  Gaur.  It  forms,  with  Porana 
paniculata,  extensive  lovely  festoons*  It  is  the 
Moriel,  the  Indian  traveller's  joy ;  is  scandent  and 
perennial.  It  grows  all  over  India,  from  Dindigul 
and  the  Neilgherries  up  to  Dehra  Doon,  along 
the  foot  of  the  Himalaya.     Its  flowers  are  white 


at  the  close  of  the  rains,  and  give  out  avery  Btatng 
perfume.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  grows  is  uj 
soil.  G.  grata,  Biliri,  Hind.,  is  a  plant  of  Kaghao 
and  Nepal,  and  has  small  yellowish  fia^t 
flowers ;  C.  florida  is  of  Japan.  In  Franoe  the 
Clematis  vitalba  is  used  by  mendicantB  to  came 
artificial  sores  for  the  furtherance  of  their  impoi- 
tures.  In  Cochin-China,  according  to  Louieiio, 
the  C.  Sinensis  is  used  as  a  diuretic  uid  diaphontic 
At  the  Mauritius,  the  C.  Mauritians  is  eoiDlojvl 
to  blister  the  cheek  for  the  relief  of  toothadie. 
C.  Wightiana,  W.  and  A.,  is  scandent,  peramial, 
with  very  soft  villous  leaves,  ooaraely  serrated. 
It  also  is  called  Moriel,  and  grows  oommos  al 
Mahabaleshwar  and  the  adjoining  ghats,  flovcrisg 
after  the  rains.  Wallich's  C.  grata,  AsiaL  R  t. 
98,  much  resembles  it,  and  is  perhaps  idenlaea}. 
Hedges  and  thickets  where  these  plants  grow  hsTe 
the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  hosr-froat, 
from  the  white  feathery  tails  of  the  seeds.  They 
are  very  ornamental,  and  worthy  of  a  plsoe  ia 
gardens  for  trellis  work. — Raxh,;  Gr.  CaL; 
liiddeU;  Mason,  ^671. 

CLEMATIS  VITALBA?  SmUh,  the  Tnog-*wi 
or  Muh-t*ttng  of  the  Chinese,  is  a  climbing  ptent  of 
Shan-si,  Shen-si,  China,  has  a  yellow  hitter  wood, 
and  vascular  tissue  arranged  in  plates  pswog 
from  the  centre  to  the  dicaniference,  and  ojpes 
enough  to  allow  air  to  be  blown  tiirongh.  The 
wood,  root,  and  fruit  are  used  medicinally.— Mtt. 
CLEODORA,  a  luminous  nioUisc,  with  a 
vitreous  shelL 

CLEOME,  a  genus  of  plants  betooging  to  the 
Capparidaoeie  or  caper  tribe.  Spedes  fona^ 
placed  under  this  genus  have  been  traDsferred 
to  the  genera  Polanisia  and  Gynandropls.  C. 
monophylla,  Linn,,  the  C.  oordata,  D,  C,,  grows 
in  Ceybn  and  the  Peninsula,  and  has  small,  pale, 
rose-coloured  flowera— i?ox6.  ,*  Iaml  ;  D.  C. 

CLEOPATRA'S  NEEDLE,  a  monolith,  so 
called  by  the  British ;  hv  the  native  cioeiODi  it 
was  caUed  MassaUat-ul-Furann,  Pharaoh's  packing 
needle.  It  was  granted  to  the  British  natioo,aiKi 
in  1878  was  brought  to  London,  and  erected  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Thames.— Btnton'^  Mecca. 

CLEOPATRIS,  an  ancient  town  near  the 
modem  Sues. 

CLEPSYDRA,  the  Ghatka-patra  of  the  Msh- 
ratta  race.  A  hoUow  vessel  for  measaring  tine. 
It  has  an  aperture  in  it,  and  when  placed  in  water 
the  vessel  gradually  fills  and  sinks,  and  the  fioil 
submergement  indicates  the  measure  of  time. 

CLERODENDRON,  a  genus  of  plants  bdon^: 
log  to  the  VerbenaceiB,  One  spedes  in  the  Teiw 
forms  a  large  shrub  beneath  every  tree,  g^^^'JJ 
intermixed  with  ferns,  as  polypodium,  P|*^^ 
goniopteris,  and  its  sweet  odour  is  soiiie  » 
through  the  air.  Clerodendron  leaves,  hiWi 
are  OMd  to  kill  vermin,  fly-blows,  etc.,  in  esttie, 
and  the  twigs  form  tootbpicka  Its  flowen  ^ 
presented  to  Siva  (Mahadeo),  milk,  honey,  flo««^ 
fruit  (ambrosia),  etc.  being  <^ered  to  the  pa^ 
gods,  as  Vishnu,  Krishna,  etc.;  whfle  Mwtf 
fCalotropis  asdepias),  Bhaog,  Cannabis  ntn>» 
Datura,  flesh,  blood,  and  spirituous  liqPMfa  g 
offered  to  Siva,  Durga,  Kali,  and  oiherdestroM 
deities.  The  Buimese  cultivate  a  fmgnatdcNdw 
clerodendron.  <  One  spedes,  supposed  bv  ^ 
Stewart  to  be  C.  infortonatum,  X.,  oalled  m 
basuti  on  the  Beas,  occurs  in  the  Siwaliktnetk  i* 
occasionally  in  the  phiins,  and  ia  piobably  the  oai 
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that  Edgeworth  mentions  m  being  used  in  the 

Ambala  tract  to  give  fire  hj  friction. — Mason; 

Hooker,  Him.  Jour.  i.  p.  887  ;  Dr,  J.  X.  Stewart. 

CLERODENDRON  INERME.     Gsertn. 

Yolkaiiieria  inennii,  Idnn. 


Ban  jnen. 


MiotnUy . 


Nana  kupi,  .  . 
Piaan^  Piinngha, 
Bra-piGiioha.   •    • 


Tel. 


Bbno. 

DUKH. 
NuMlotnii, .     .     liALBAL. 

Sangam  knpi, .    .      Tam. 

A  plant  of  India,  China,  the  Moluccas,  and  N. 
Holland. 

CLERODENDRON  INFORTUNATUM.  Liim. 
VftllnMnaria  inforianata,iZ.  |  C.  TiBcosam,  Vent. 
Bhant,    ....    BsNO.  I  Bsrangi,    .    .    .  Panjab. 
Peragoo,      •    .    Maleal.  |  Bokada,     ....    Tkl. 
A  cheap  and  nseful  substitnte  for  chiretta  as  a 
tonic  and  antiperiodic  (?).    The  fresh  juice  of  the 
leaves  is  given  as  an  anthelmintic,  also  as  a  bitter 
tonic,  in  the  malarious  fevers  of  children  of  India. 
The  bark  is  used  hj  Indian  and  Arabian  physicians. 
'^Beng.  Pharm.;  Honigherger, 
CLERODENDRON  NUTAN&     Wall 
Oan-jan-pa-too^    •    •    .    .    Bubm. 
The  Karen  mountain  glens  of  Tavoy  and  Mergui 
are  embellished  with  the  elegant  flowering  nodding 
cJerodendron.    The  flowers  are  tinged  with  rose, 
bat  nearly  white,  growing  in  long  panicles  at  the 
extremities  of  the  biranches,  from  which  they  make 
a  graceful  curve,  and  hang  down  perpendicularly 
fsooL  ten  to  fifteen  inches,  like  an  inverted  cone, 
lo  that  tbe  sctft  green  foliage  seems  canopied  with 
roey- white  veils.    It  grows  in  Sylbet,  blooms  in 
the  dry  season,  and  rarely  exceeds  ten  feet  in 
hdjriit. — Mown;  Voigt. 
CLERODENDRON  PHLOMOIDES.    Lvin. 
Volkameria  maltiflora,  Burm. 
TUodala,  ....  Tam.  |  Tekkali,  Til^a,  .    .  Tkl. 
Grows  in  the  Dekhan,  Coromandel,  Bengal,  and 
Lower  Kamaon. 

CLERODENDRON  SERRATUM.    Blume. 
C.  macrophyllum,  Sims.      \  Volkameria  serrata,  Linn. 
Jam  teka,    .    .  Maleal.  I  Brahmari  mari,  ,    .  Tel. 
Cbira  deUn,    .    .     Tam.  | 

Grows  in  Salsette  above  the  Bombay  ghats,  in 
Nepal,  Morung  motmtains.  The  flowers  and  leaves 
are  said  to  be  eaten  as  greens ;  but  in  the  northern 
Circars  the  root  is  known  as  Ganta-baringa,  and 
is  largely  exported  for  medicinal  purposes,  being 
used  for  febrile  and  catarrhal  affections.  The 
leaves  and  seeds  are  also  used  medicinally. 

CLERODENDRON  SIPHONANTHUS.  Br. 

Sipbonanthas  Indica,  Jyinn.  |  Ami, .  . «  Hind,  of  Beas. 

4.«^Mit,    ....   Hind.  |  Dawa-i-mabarak,  .  Pees. 

Grows  in  both  Peninsulas  of  India,  in  Bengal 

and  Sylhet.    Its  root  and  leaves  are  officinal ;  the 

JPerOMH  name  means  the  blessed  medicine.    It  ia 

sli^tly  bitter  and  astringent ;  yields  resin.    Em- 

ploiyed  in  sjrphilitic  rheumatism. — Stewart ; 

CLERODENDRON  SQUAMATUM. 

Volkameria  Kaompferiaiia,  J<icq. 

3o«riei  derodendron.  |  Bu-gyee-nee,    .    . 

Tlie  Bormese  gardens  are  ornamented  with  this 
pecice,  which  bws  a  large  cone  of  superb  scarlet 
lo^irerB.  Although  said  to  be  originally  from  China, 
^  Appears  to  be  naturalized  in  Surma. — Mason. 
CLERODENDRON  VISCOSUM.     Vent. 

Volkameria  infortanata, 
Moxb. 
;iKXi.iii,    ....   Beno. 
ca  ^y«^phyoo,  .  Burm. 
.    .    Malkal. 
i  akn,     •      Tel. 


Voigt. 


Bubm. 


^    ixiforiiinatiim,  Idnn. 
f.    tnfortanata,  ^oxb. 


Bokada,  .... 
Oarrapu  Oatte  aku, 
Manduka-bramhi,  . 


Tel. 


Grows  in  both  the  Indian  Peninsubs,  also  in 
Bengal  and  Oudh. 

CLEYERA  GYMNANTHERA.  H^.a»d/i.  A 
Large  tree  of  the  Neilgherry  hills,  timber  of  a 
reddish  colour,  strong  and  durable. — Drnry. 

CLIMATE  OF  INDIA.  The  Hindu  races 
familiar  with  the  tropical  countries  in  which  they 
dwell,  use  *  water '  as  the  term  for  describing  the 
effects  of  a  climate  on  health.  In  this  sense  it  is 
the  salubrity  of  a  locality  that  is  alluded  to. 
Mahomedans  of  Asia  treat  of  seven  climates,  the 
Haft  aklim.  This  applies  to  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, which  they  partition  with  zones  of  various 
breadth  from  east  to  west  When  alluding  to 
the  salubrity  of  a  locality,  the  Mahomedans  of 
India  and  Persia  use  the  words  Ab-o-Howa,  water 
and  air.  In  Hindustan  the  people  usually  arrange 
the  year  into  three  periods,  the  Choumasa  or 
Bark'ha,  which  is  the  rainy  season,  of  four  months' 
duration ;  after  which  is  the  Seeala,  or  Jara,  or 
Mohasa,  the  ooM  season ;  followed  by  the  Dhoop- 
kala  or  K'hursa,  or  hot  season.  This  division 
indicates  generally  the  course  of  the  seasons  in 
India,  though  in  one  locality  the  rains  or  the  hot 
or  cold  seasons  may  be  somewhat  more  prolonged. 
The  primary  divisions  of  continental  India  are 
four: — Hindustan,  including  in  which  term  the 
whole  Peninsula  of  India,  and  the  Gangetic  plain 
to  the  base  of  the  Himalaya.  2.  The  Himalaya,  a 
mountain  chain  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
Gangetic  plain,  and  is  connected  with  a  still  loftier 
mountain  mass  (of  Tibet)  to  the  north,  and  beyond 
India.  8.  Eastern  India  ultra  Gangem,  including 
native  and  British  Burma  and  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
4.  Afghanistan.  These  divisions  are  marked  out 
by  gr^t  mountain  barriers  aud  by  the  ocean. 
The  Himalaya  mountains  on  the  north  are  no- 
where under  16,000  feet,  usually  exceed  17,000' 
and  18,000  feet,  and  rise  in  isolated  peaks  or 
groups  of  peaks  to  21,000  and  to  28,000  feet. 

From  the  western  extremity  of  the  Himalaya, 
the  Afghan  mountains  descend  parallel  with 
the  Indus,  with  a  gradually  decreasing  elevation 
from  above  15,000  feet  to  the  level  of  the  ocean 
at  the  Arabian  Sea.  Throughout  Afghanistan  the 
climate  is  excessive.  The  cold  of  the  winter  is 
intense,  the  spring  is  damp  and  raw,  and  the 
summer,  during  which  hot  west  winds  prevail,  is 
intensely  hot  at  all  elevations.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  whole  of  Afghanistan  is  that  of  mountains 
with  broad  flat  valleys.  The  crops  are  chiefly 
wheat  and  barley,  even  up  to  10,000 feet  elevation. 
Rice  is  cultivated  in  great  quantity  at  Jalalabad 
2000  feet,  at  Kabul  6400  feet,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  at  Ghazni,  7730  feet  PopUrs,  willows, 
and  date-palm  trees  are  extensively  planted,  as  well 
as  mulberry,  walnut,  apricot,  apple,  pear,  and 
peach  trees,  and  also  the  Elaeagnus  orientalis, 
which  bears  an  eatable  fruit.  The  vine  abounds 
as  in  all  warm  and  dry  temperate  climates.  The 
majority  of  the  Afghan  and  Tibetan  plants  are 
also  on  the  one  hand  natives  respectively  of  the 
Caspian  steppes  and  N.  Persia,  and  of  Siberia  on 
the  other. 

The  date  is  cultivated  in  Baluchistan  up  to  4500 
feet ;  and  a  dwarf  palm,  Chamserops  Ritchieana 
of  Griffith,  perhaps  identical  with  the  Chameerops 
humilis  of  Europe,  occurs  abundantly  in  many 
places,  but  with  a  somewhat  local  distribution. 

The  Burma  and  Malayan  mountains,  being  given 
'  off  from  the  snowdad  mountains  of  East  Tibet, 
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run  to  the  south,  and,  though  rabidly  diminifihiug 
in  elevation,  are  continued  almost  to  the  equator. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  is 
probably  abou  t  80°  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ia  ita 
general  humidity  it  also  approaches  to  uniformity; 
but  dry  and  rainy  weather  are  more  distinctly 
separated  in  the  northern  oountiies  than  in  the 
southern.  The  latter  are  not  subject  to  the 
occasional  violent  rains  and  prolonged  droughts 
which  visit  the  former,  and  the  former  are  not 
exposed  to  the  frequent  tracts  of  damp,  foggy, 
rainy  weather  which  are  experienced  in  the  latter. 
During  the  N.E.  monsoon,  which  ordinarily 
blows  from  November  to  March,  the  weather  is 
generally  settled  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and 
N.  and  N.E.  winds  prevail,  particularly  on  the 
coast  of  the  Peninsula,  but  are  not  of  great 
strength  save  towards  the  northern  end  of  the 
Straits.  Breezes  usually  blow  from  the  peninsular 
shore  at  night.  The  equable  character  of  this 
season  is  attributable  to  the  monsoon  being  broken 
by  the  mountains  of  the  Peninsula,  which  stretch 
transversely  to  its  direction. 

The  S.W.  monsoon,  which  prevails  from  April 
to  October,  blows  against  the  northern  part  of  the 
west  coast  of  both  Peninsulas,  and  these  conse-^ 
quently,  in  some  measure,  participate  in  the  raiay 
dimate  which  characterizes  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  duripg  this  monsoon.  Further 
south  it  is  broken  by  the  mountain  belt  of 
Sumatra,  so  that,  in  the  Straits,  land  and  sea 
breezes  generaUy  prevail  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
coasts,  and  an  equable  climate  is  experienced.  The 
Sumatra  sides  of  the  Straits,  ana  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Peninsula,  at  night  are  exposed  to 
occasional  sudden  squalls  from  the  S,W.,  accom- 
panied by  lightning  and  heavy  rains,  caUed  Sunia- 
trans.  North- westers  are  also  eicperienced,  but 
more  rarely.  They  occur  chiefly  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Straits  as  far  as  the  Arro^s^  but  some* 
times  blow  right  through  them  to  the  Carimons. 
During  this  monsoon  the  east  coast  of  the  Peniu'- 
sula,  having  a  leeward  exposure,  and  being,  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  length,  protected  by  the 
double  wall  of  the  Sumatran  and  Peninsular 
ranges,  is  perfectly  sheltered,  and  dry  weather 
prevails. 

The  Aravalli  mountains  extend  from  Hansi  and 
Dehli  to  Gujerat.  The  Yindhya  chain  stretches 
across  the  centre  of  Hindustan,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Carobay  to  the  Ganges,  and  is  three  to  four 
thousand  feet  high. 

A  peninsular  chain,  called  the  Western  Ghats, 
i'xtends  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Tapti  river,  for 
upwards  of  900  miles  running  parallel  to  the  coast 
line,  and  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
monsoons.  Tnis  chain  divides  the  Peninsula  into 
two  distinct  climates,  of  a  narrow  western  one  in 
Malabar  and  the  Konkau,  and  a  broad  eastern  one, 
in  which  are  the  Kamatic,  Mysore,  and  the 
Dekhan,  traversed  by  all  the  peninsular  rivers. 

The  Travancore  mountains  present  a  striking 
analogy  to  the  isUnd  of  Ceylon.  They  are  loftiest 
at  the  extreme  north  of  the  district,  where  they 
stretch  east  and  west  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles, 
separating  the  districts  of  Dindigul  and  Madura. 
Notwithstanding  the  perennial  humidity,  the  rain- 
fall at  Courtallum  is  only  40  inches ;  on  the  hills 
around,  however,  it  is  doubtless  much  greater. 
The  Pulney  or  Palnai  mountains  west  of  Dindigul, 
the  Animallay  south  of  Coimbatore,  the  Sbeva- 
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gherry  mountains  south-west  of  Madura,  and  tbe  j 
ranges  near  Courtallum,  are  all  well  known.  Tbe  ^ 
remarkable  palm,  Bentinckia,  so  conundn  oo  ita  q 
mountains,  is,  however,  not  known  in  Ceyloo.  ^ 
The  other  palms  are  Caryota  urens,  an  Areca,  g 
Phoenix. farmifera,  and  one  or  .two  jspedes  of  i^ 
CaUmna.  •    •  q 

To  the  north  of  Coimbatore  the  peninsular  chain       , 
rises  abruptly  to  8000  feet,  as  the  Neilgherrf       ^ 
range,  and  continues  northward  as  tbe  mountaina      ^ 
of  Coorg.      The  rainfall,  which  is  great  on  the       ^ 
western  coast,  is  less  on  the  Neilgherriea,  \mg 
100  inches  at  Dodabetta,  and  46  inches  at  Ootaca- 
mund.     Further  north,  in  the  Nagsr  district  oC 
Mysore,  fhere  are  many  rounded  or  table-topped 
hills  4000  to  5000  feet  high,  often  cultivated  to 
that  height,  and  rising  in  some  places  to  upwaida 
of  6000  feet.    The  climat«  of  the  western  part  is 
very  humid,  and  particularly  so  at  the  town  of 
Nagar  or  Bednore,  4000  feet  high,  on  a  apm  o{, 
the  western  chain,  where  inclement  rain  is  aaid  to' 
last  for  nine  months. 

The  S.W.  monsoon  comes  from  the  eouthein 
ocean,  and  is  loaded  with  vapour.  It  strikes  on 
the  W.  coast  of  India,  passes  over  the  plains  of 
Bengal,  and  strikes  on  the  Khassya  mountains 
and  the  whole  length  of  theHimiJaya,  discbaigifl^ 
itself  in  heavy  rams.  From  April  till  Angost  it 
blows  from  the  east  of  souths  in  August  S.S.  E.,  and 
in  September  more  easterly,  lowering  the  tem- 
perature of  Bengal  and  of  the  northern  plains, 
though  the  plains  of  the  Panjab  continue  exces- 
sively heated. 

From  the  vernal  till  the  autumnal  equinox,  tbe 
heat  of  a  great  part  of  India  continues  great;  but 
after  the  autumnal  equinox  the  great  mass  of  ih» 
Himalaya  becomes  intensely  cold,'  and  the  plaiLS 
of  India  generally  become  cool.  Where  the  north- 
east monsoon  prevails,  it  is  eyerywhere  a  land 
wind,  except  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Kamatic 
and  in  the  Malayan  Pen  insula.  In  Malaya  it  blows 
over  a  great  extent  of  sea,  and  is  therefore  very 
rainy ;  but  at  the  Karnatic  the  width  of  sea  is  not 
great,  so  that  the  rainfall,  though  well  marked, 
is  less,  and  terminates  long  before  the  end  of  the 
monsoon,  probably  from  the  wind  acquiring  a 
more  directly  southerly  direction,  after  the  sun 
has  reached  the  southern  tropic. 

The  rainfall  varies  prodigiously  in  different  parts 
of  India,  from  almost  none  to  six  hundred  inches; 
but  the  quantity  affords  no  direct  criterion  of  tbe 
humidity  of  any  climate,  for  the  atmosphere  may 
be  saturated  with  moisture  witliout  any  precipita- 
tion takuLg  place.  Thus,  while  in  Sikkim  I''  for  309 
feet  is  the  proportion  for  elevations  below  70U0 
feet,  on  the  Noilgherry  Hills  it  is  about  1**  for  S40 
feet,  in  Khassya  V  for  380  feet ;  and  the  elevations 
of  Nagpur  and  Ambala  produce  no  percqptibk 
diminution  in  their  mean  temperature,  whidi  it 
as  great  as  that  which  would  normally  be  assigned 
to  them' were  they  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

At  Mahalndeshwar  it  amounts  to  248  inches 
annually.  In  the  Southern  Konkan,  especially  i& 
the  Sawantwari  district,  the  rains  are  as  heavy  u 
in  Canara.  At  Bombay  the  rains  last  from  Jni 
till  the  end  of  September,  and  the  fall  is  mAf 
eighty  inches,  which  is  oonsiderabfy  less  than  it 
any  point  further  south  on  the  coast.  At  Tannsb, 
however,  the  average  fall  is  more  than  100  incbea 
In  the  Himalaya,  &e  truly  temperate  vegetatioa 
supersedes  the  sub-tropical  above  4000  to  600U 
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feet.  Mud  the  elevation  at  wbich  this  change  takes 
ptoce  corresponds  roughlj  with  that  at  which  the 
winter  is  marked  by  an  annual  fall  of  snow.  This 
phenomenon  yaries  extremely  with  the  latitude, 
humidity,  and  many  local  circumstances.  In 
Ceylon  and  the  Western  Peninsula,  whose  moun- 
tains attain  9000  feet,  and  where  considerable 
tracts  are  elevated  above  6000  to  8000  feet,  snow 
has  never  been  known  to  faD.  On  the  Khassya 
mountains,  which  attain  7000  feet,  and  where  a 
great  extent  of  surface  is  aboTe  5000,  snow  seems 
to  be  unknown, 

Sikkim  ocaipies  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween Nepal  and  Bhutan,  and  unites  the  floras  of 
Xepal,  Bhutan,  East  Tibet,  and  the  Khassya 
mountains,  being  hence,  in  a  geographioo-botanical 
point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  important  provinces 
in  India,  if  not  in  all  Asia.  In  Sikkim  snow 
annually  falls  at  about  6000  feet  elevation,  in 
Nepal  at  5000  feet,  in  Kumaon  and  Garhwal  at 
40UO,  and  in  the  extreme  W.  Himalaya,  lower  still. 
East  Tibet  is  an  enormously  elevated  mountain 
mass,  and  many  of  the  large  rivers  of  Asia  flow 
from  it  in  several  directions. 

The  Eastern  Archipelago,  from  consisting  of 
large  islands  separated  by  belts  of  sea,  possesses  a 
humid  and  equable  cKmate ;  but  the  great  con- 
tment  of  Australia,  being  a  vast  expanse  of  low 
land,  becomes  enormously  heated  when  the  sun  is 
in  the  sonthem  hemisphere,  and  presents  extremes 
of  dimate.  The  common  characters  of  Sind  are 
great  snmmer  heat  but  little  tempered  by  rain, 
great  winter  cold,  a  dry  soil.  Its  flora  resembles 
tliQBe  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Persian  Gulf. — Dr.  Stocks ;  Joum.  of 
ike  Ind,  Archipelago^  ii.,  February  1848. 

CLIMBING  PLANTS  are  exceedingly  nume- 

nyoB  in  tbe  damp  forests  of  India.    At  Tonglo,  in 

Sikkim,  at  an  elevation  of  several  thousand  feet. 

Dr.  Hooker  found  great  scandent  trees  twisting 

anmnd  the  trunks  of  others,  and  strangling  them  ; 

the  latter  gradually  decay,  leaving  tbe  sheath  of 

climbers  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  vegetable 

piieDomena  of  these  mountains.    These  climbers 

belong  to  several  orders,  and  may  be  roughly 

classified  in  two  groups, — (1)  Those  whose  stems 

merely  twine,  and  by  constricting  certain  parts  of 

their  support,  induce  death.     (2)  Those  which 

form  a  network  round  the  trunk  by  the  coales* 

cence  of  their  lateral  branches  and  aerial  roots, 

etc ;  these  wholly  enyelope  and  often  conceal  the 

tree  they  enclose,  whose  branches  appear  rising 

far  above  those  of  its  destroyer.    To  the  first  of 

these    groups   belong   many  natural  orders,  of 

irfat<^  the  most  prominent  are  leguminoen,  ivies, 

liydrangea,  vines,  pothos,  eta    Tne  inosculating 

ynem  are  almost  all  figs  and  Wightia ;  the  latter  is 

^e   most  remarkable  for  its  grasping  roots. — 

looker ^  Him,  Joum,  i.  p.  168. 

OIjISOBORA,  now  called  also  Mnzanagar  and 
Jttlisapaia. 
CUTORIA  TERNATEA.    Linn. 


rnnparajita,  .  .  BxKO. 
hwet  UpwTajitR,  .  „ 
•lui^-maa-pfayoo,  .  Buav. 
:aJi  s»r?  •  .  .  DuKH. 
Jut^Cin,  Apavsjita, 
Kowatheti,  .  .  Hikd. 
blongf^knvpi*  •  •  Mahr. 
(yniska  pospa, .  Maleal. 


Dbanattar,  .    .    .  PusHT. 
Nikghiria;Khiinie,  Sanbk. 
Aparajita;  Asphota,    ,, 
Nukata  roda,    .    .  Singh. 
Karka-kantun, .     .     Tam. 
Kara-kartan,     .     .        „ 
Telia  dintena;  Nalla 
dintena,    .    ,    .      Tel. 
fr*lie  most  common  varieties  of  this  cultivated 
o^reriDg  plant  are  the  blue  and  white.    They 


blossom  all  the  year  round,  and,  bemg  shrubby 
twining  plants,  are  well  suited  for  covering  treliis 
work.  They  are  of  easy  growth.  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  does  not  recommend  its  use  in  medicine. 
Its  flower  is  sacred  to  Durga.  A  variety  is  C. 
cseruleoflora.— /?iV/d!e2/;  Hooker ^  Him.  Jour.  ii.  p. 
291 ;  Mason ;  O'Sh, ;  Powell, 

CLIVE,  ROBERT,  Lord,  a  Madras  civil  servant, 
who  became  a  great  military  commander,  was 
Governor  of  Madras  and  of  Bengal,  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  India.  Amongst  the  many 
eminent  men  who  have  served  and  ruled  in  British 
India,  he  alone  has  been  styled  '  Great ; '  and  whether 
his  deeds  as  a  military  conunander  be  considered, 
or  his  successes  in  the  civil  administration  of  India, 
posterity  has  conceded  that  title  to  him  alone.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the  E.  I.  Co.  in  1744  as  a 
writer,  but  shortly  afterwiu*ds  obtained  an  ensign's 
commission.  In  September  1748  he  distinguished 
himself  as  an  ensign  before  Pondicherry,  and 
again  in  August  1749  at  Devicottah.  In  May 
1751  he  was  present  in  the  flght  at  Volcondah, 
and  in  July  defeated  the  French  at  Condore. 
In  1751  he  laid  siege  to  Arcot,  with  only  120 
Europeans  and  200  natives ;  in  August,  took  it. 
Arcot  fort  was  invested  by  Chanda  SaJiib,  with 
an  army  4000  strong,  but  Clive  withstood  and 
repelled  all  assaults,  and  his  opponents  ultimately 
withdrew.  This  defence  made  a  powerful  impres- 
sion on  all  the  native  races.  In  November  he 
defeated  Basin  Rao  at  Arni*  in  December  took 
the  pagoda  of  Conieveram ;  in  1752  he  defeated 
the  French  and  Cfhanda  Sahib  at  Cauveiypak, 
destroyed  the  town  of  Dupleix  Fattehabad,  de- 
feated the  French  army,  took  Covelong,  and  com- 
manded the  land  forces  against  Gheriah.  In 
1756,  after  the  loss  of  Calcutta  and  the  imprison- 
ment by  Suraj-ud-Dowla  in  the  guard-room^  since 
known  as  the  Black  Hole,  he  left  Madras  with 
900  Europeans,  recaptured  Calcutta,  and  made 
peace.  But  war  again  broke  out,  and  C]ive  with 
3000  British  and  native  soldiers  defeated  Suraj- 
ud-Dowla  on  the  28d  June  1757  at  Plassey,  40 
miles  south  of  Murshidabad.  Mir  Jafar  was 
then  declared  subahdar  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
Orissa.  Clive  revisited  Britain  in  1760,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel.  Mir  Jafar  was  restored  in  1763. 
Clive  subsequently  returned  to  India,  corrected 
abuses  in  the  government,  obtained  the  dewani 
of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Oriesa,  and  assumed  the 
civil  and  military  government  of  the  country,  as 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief.  His  re- 
trenchments caused  a  mutiny  amongst  the  officers 
and  men,  which  he  quelled  with  severe  measures. 
He  returned  to  Britain  in  1767,  and  at  first  was 
well  received,  but  was  subsequently  impeached 
before  Parliament,  and  only  escaped  trial  by  volun- 
tary death  in  November  1774.  In  the  imgrateful 
and  final  treatment  by  his  country,  bis  fate 
resembled  those  of  La  Bourdonnais,  Dupleiz,  and 
Warren  Hastings.  Lord  Clive  was  the  territorial 
founder  of  British  India.  Warren  Hastings  re- 
organized every  branch  of  the  public  service, 
created  courts  of  justice,  and  reformed  the  re- 
venue collections.  Lord  Clive*s  life  has  had 
several  htstorians,  amongst  whom  are  Caracdoli 
and  Malcolm. 

Clive,  Lord,  Governor  of  Madras  in  1801,  was 
a  relative.  The  descendant  of  Lord  Clive's  family 
is  now  styled  Earl  Powis  in  the  peerage  of  Great 
Britain. — MalUsov ;  Orme. 
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CLOAK. 


CLOTHING. 


.  CLOAK.  Many  races  in  the  south  and  east 
of  Asia  wear  cloaks.  That  of  Egypt  is  called 
bumooe.  The  cloaks  of  Afghanistan  are  the 
postin,  postaki,  postinchi,  choga,  and  khosai ;  and 
the  aba  is  worn  in  Arabia. 

CLOCK. 
Uuren ;  Uurwcrken,  Dot.    Orolog^ ;  Oriuoli, .    .  It. 
Horologien;  HorologeSfFR.    Tachasii,    ....    Bus. 
Uhren;  GroaBe-uhren^GER.    Belojea, Sp. 

The  clocks  to  be  seen  in  the  south  and  east  of 
Asia  are  wholly  of  European  manufacture.  Prior 
to  their  introduction,  the  clepsydra  or  water-dock 
was  in  general  use.  These  were  of  copper,  with  a 
small  aperture  at  the  bottom,  through  which, 
when  placed  in  water,  the  clepsydra  filled  and 
sank,  tne  sinking  marking  an  hour.  The  water- 
clock  of  the  Malay  sailors  is  half  of  a  cocoanut 
shell,  with  a  small  hole,  through  which,  when 
placed  in  a  bucket,  it  fills  and  sinks  in  an  hour. 
Pendulum  clocks  were  inYented  about  A.D.  1260. 
—ArCuUoch, 

CLOTHING.  The  materials  used  for  clothinff, 
and  the  forms  of  dress  of  the  peoples  of  the  south 
and  east  of  Asia,  differ  according  to  the  climate, 
the  pursuits,  and  the  customs  of  the  nuses.  Through 
a  thousand  years,  seemingly,  the  south-eastern 
races  continue  to  wear  clothing  similar  to  what 
their  forefathers  put  on;  but  Andamanese  live 
wholly  without  apparel,  and  Chinese  dress  in  a  very 
elaborate  manner.  Hindu  men  and  women,  until 
the  middle  of  the  19  th  century,  wore  only  cloths 
without  seams ;  and  eren  yet  their  women's  bodice 
(choli)  and  the  men's  jadiet  (aogrika)  alone  are 
sewed,  the  lower  garment  of  both  sexes  being 
cloths  which  are  wrapped  round  the  limbs,  and 
often  as  neatly  so  as  sewn  trousers.  In  this  form 
Hindu  clothing  is  not  called  clothes,  but  cloths. 
Most  Hindus  wear  trousers  when  on  horseback; 
but  the  prevailing  Hindu  custom  illustrates  Mark 
X.  50,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  blind  man 
throwing  off  his  upper  garment,  which  was  doubt- 
less a  piece  of  cloth.  It  is  not  considered  at  all 
indelicate  among  the  Hindu  people  for  a  man  to 
appear  naked  from  the  head  to  the  waist,  and 
servants  thus  attured  serve  at  the  tables  of  poor 
Europeans.  In  Arabia,  a  coarse  cloak  of  camel 
or  goat's  hair  is  generally  worn,  often  as  the  sole 
attire.  It  is  called  an  aba,  and  its  material  is 
cameline.  Amongst  men  of  the  very  humblest 
classes  of  Southern  India,  at  work,  the  simple 
loin-cloth  is  the  sole  body  clothing ;  but  almost 
all  have  a  sheet,  or  a  cumbli,  or  coarse  blanket 
of  wool  or  hair,  as  a  covering  for  warmth.  The 
Nair  women  move  about  with  the  body  un- 
covered down  to  the  waist,  as  an  indication  of  the 
correctness  of  their  conduct.  The  women  of  the 
Patuah  or  Juanga,  in  the  Denkenal  district  of 
Orissa,  also  called  Patra-Sauri  or  Leaf-Sauri,  till 
1871  wore  a  covering  of  a  bunch  of  leaves,  hanging 
from  the  waist,  both  in  front  and  behind.  Forest 
races  in  Travancore  also  wear  leaves  as  covering. 
Hindu  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  up  to  three 
or  four  years  of  age,  have  no  clothing ;  the  Abor 
young  women  have  a  string  of  shell-shaped  em- 
bossed bell-metal  plates,  and  Miri  women  wear  a 
small  loin  kilt  made  of  cane.  Throughout  British 
India,  however,  almost  every  Hindu  and  Maho- 
medan  woman,  however  humble  in  circumstances, 
is  wholly  covered,  from  the  neck  to  the  ankles, 
with  choli  and  gown  or  trousers,  or  cloths  of 
kinds.    This  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  from 
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remote  antiquity.  In  Yedic  times  tiie  women  i 
seem  to  have  dressed  much  like  the  present  fiaj-  n 
pntni.  They  bad  a  gogra  or  petticoat,  a  k&n-  ai 
chali  or  corset,  and  a  do-patta  or  scaif.  In  the  a 
Rig  Veda  there  is  an  allusion  to  iDdrani's  beid-  ti 
dress  as  being  of  all  forms,  and  several  puagn  ip 
are  indicative  of  considerable  attention  haying  ii 
been  paid  to  personal  decoration  (Calcutta  Beriew,  i 
No.  109,  p.  80).  Weaving  is  frequently  allnded  i 
to  in  the  Vedas.  The  Tajor  Veda  meDtknu  gold  f. 
cloth  or  brocade  as  in  use  for  a  oounterpuie.  In  a 
the  Ramayana  are  mentioned  the  wedding  pro-  i 
sents  to  Sita  as  consisting  of  woollen  sta&,  fine  i 
silken  vestments  of  different  colours,  prinody  i 
ornaments,  and  sumptuous  carriages.  TheMaha-  i 
bharata  mentions  turs  from  the  Hindu  Kosh,  » 
woollen  shawls  of  the  Abhira  of  Gujerat,  dotk  ^ 
of  the  wool  of  sheep  and  goats,  etc.;  and  weaving 
and  dyeing  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Menu. 

The  best  representations  of  ancient  costomes  in 
India  are  the  celebrated  fresco  paintings  in  tiie 
caves  of  Ajunta,  some  of  which  are  still  veiy 
perfect,  and  in  the  Buddhist  caves  of  Ellora  fiome 
paintings  in  a  similar  style  had  been  executed. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  the  date  of  these  paint- 
ings, which  represent  scenes  in  Buddhist  histoiy; 
and  the  series  may  extend  from  the  Ist  or  2d 
century  before  Christ,  to  the  4th  and  6th  centoiy 
of  this  era.  In  either  case  they  are  upwards  of 
a  Uiousand  years  old,  and  aa  such  are  of  modi 
interest. 

One  very  large  picture,  covered  with  figures, 
represents  the  coronation  of  Sinhala,  a  Buddhist 
king.  He  is  seated  on  a  stool  or  chair,  crowned 
with  a  tiara  of  the  usual  conventional  form.  CcffH) 
as  an  emblem  of  plenty  and  fertility,  is  bemg 
poured  over  his  should^  by  girls.  He  is  naked 
from  the  throat  to  the  waist  AH  the  women 
are  naked  to  the  waist ;  some  of  them  have  the 
end  of  the  doth  or  sari  thrown  across  the  bo8on^ 
and  passing  over  the  left  shoulder.  Spearmen  on 
foot  and  on  horseback  have  short  waist-clothaoQly. 

In  another  large  picture,  full  of  figures,  repre- 
senting the  introduction  of  Buddhism  to  Ceykn, 
and  its  establishment  there,  all  the  figures,  male 
and  femiJe,  are  naked  to  the  waist.  Borne  have 
waist-cloths  or  kilts  only,  others  have  acuh,  or 
probably  the  ends  of  the  dhoti,  thrown  over 
their  shoulders.  Female  figures,  in  different  atti- 
tudes around,  are  all  naked,  bat  have  nedJaoeSi 
ear-rinfis,  and  bracelets,  and  one  a  gundle  of  i«veb 
round  her  loins. 

Some  writers  have  maintained  that  the  ancieni  ; 
Hindus  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  prewN  | 
needle-made  dresses.  It  has  even  been  sua  thai 
there  is  no  word  for  tailor  in  the  language  of  tk 
Hindus ;  but  there  are  two--one,  tonnavaya,  wbk^ 
applies  to  darning,  and  the  aanchika,  which  ap- 
plies to  tailoring  in  general  The  Big  Veda  mo^ 
tions  needles  and  sewing,  and  the  Bamayana  and 
Mahabharata  allude  to  dreeaes  which  gouM  noi 
have  been  made  otherwise  than  with  the  sid  w 
needles.  In  the  ancient  sculpiareB  at  SfoA 
Amraoti,  and  Orissa,  several  Dgmres  are  drow 
in  tunics  which  required  needles.  Ajnongst  tiicv 
garments  are  discoverable  what  may  be  calkd 
die  ancestors  of  the  modem  chapkAn  and  jsm^ 
The  dress  differs  so  entirely  from  the  chiton,  tlM 
chlamys,  the  himation,  and  such  other  vestmeDts 
as  the  soldiers  of  Alexander  brought  to  IndBf 
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thai  they  cannot  be  accepted  as  Indian  modifica- 
tions ol  the  Grecian  drcsa.  In  many  ancient 
Molptores  of  Bnddhist  timee,  queena,  princes,  and 
ladiflB  of  the  highest  rank  are  represented  without 
any  guments ;  and  it  has  been  snggested  that  there 
prerailed  either  a  conventional  rule  of  art,  sach 
as  has  made  the  acnlptors  of  Europe  prefer  the 
nnde  to  the  draped  figure,  or  a  prevailing  desire 
to  display  the  female  contour  m  all  its  attrao- 
tiyeness,  or  the  unskilf  ulness  of  early  art,  or  the 
difficulty  of  chiselling  dranery  on  such  coarse 
materials  as  were  (mlinaruy  accessible  in  this 
ooaotry,  or  that  a  combination  of  some  or  all  of 
those  causes  exercised  a  more  potent  influence  on 
the  action  of  the  Indian  artist  than  ethnic  or  social 
peculiarities  in  doTeloping  the  human  form  in 
stone. 

Allosion  is  made  to  '  saffron-tinted  robes  *  and 
to '  red-dyed  garments '  in  occasional  passages  of 
the  early  writings,  but  even  these  are  compara- 
ti?ely  rare  as  regards  men,  and  there  is  little 
more  in  respect  to  women.  In  the  drama  of 
Yikram  and  Urvasi,  written  probably  in  the 
rsign  of  Vikramaditya,  B.a  66,  Puraravas,  one 
of  the  characters,  says  of  Urvasi,  a  nyn^h  who 
has  fainted, — 

'  Soft  M  the  flower,  the  timid  heart  not  loon 
Poragoet  its  fean.    The  icaif  that  TeiU  her  boBom 
BQdee  not  its  flatterings,  and  the  panting  breast 
Seems  as  it  felt  the  wreath  of  heavenly  blossoms 
Weigh  too  oppressiT^y.'— Aot  i.  Se.  1. 

Again, — 
'In  truth  she  pleases  me :  thus  chastely  robed 
In  modest  white,  her  olostering  tresses  decked 
With  sacred  flowers  alone,  her  haughty  mien 
Exefaanged  for  meek  devotion.    Thas  arrayed, 
She  moves  with  heightened  charms.'— Aot  iiL  Sc.  S. 

In  the  drama  Mrichchakati,  attributed  to  king 
Subaka  of  Ujjain,  who  reigned,  according  to  the 
traditioiial  chronology,  in  the  first  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  is  certainly  not  later  than 
the  2d  century  after  Christ,  Act  iv.  8c.  2  says, — 

^MaUrena,  Pray  who  is  that  gentleman,  dressed  in 
slk  raiment,  glittering  with  rich  ornaments,  and  rolling 
sbovt  as  if  his  limbs  were  out  of  jointf 

'  rlllmrfanf,  That  is  my  lady's  brother. 

'JfaiireMa.  And  piay  who  is  that  ladv  dressed  in 
flowered  mnslin  ?— a  goodly  person,  truly,  eto. 

The  following  passage,  taken  from  the  Uttara 
Kama  Cbaritra,  by  the  same  author,  affords  an 
idea  of  the  eoetume  of  a  warrior  race.  Janaka, 
the  fatlier  of  Sita,  the  heroine,  in  describing  the 
hero  Bama,  says, — 

'  You  have  rightly  Judged 
His  Urth ;  for  see,  on  either  shoulder  hangs 
The  martial  quiTer,  and  the  feathery  shafts 
Blend  witii  hu  curling  looks.    Below  his  breast, 
Slight  tinctured  with  the  sacrificial  ashes, 
The  deer-skin  wraps  his  body,  with  the  zone 
Of  Morra  bound ;  the  madder-tinted  garb 
I>e0oeiiding  vests  his  limbs ;  the  sacred  rosary 
Begfarts  his  wrists ;  and  in  one  hand  he  bears 
Hie  piptd  staff,  the  other  grasps  the  bow. 
Aixmdati,  whence  comes  he?* 

The  dotbing  of  the  Mahomedan  races,  who 
^fline  from  the  north-west,  has  been  of  wool  and 
if  ooUon,  to  suit  the  changing  seasons,  and  the 
irtldes  of  dress  were  cut  out  and  sewed  in  forms 
x>  fit  the  body.  The  Rajput  and  other  martial 
•aces  have  always  dressed  similarly. 

Most  of  the  Hindu  women  of  the  present  day 
ippesur  in  public,  and  at  their  numerous  religious 
estiwals  opportunities  for  seeing  their  holiday 
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clothing  are  numerous.  On  such  occasions  the 
wealth  of  the  mercantile  classes  admits  of  much 
display.  In  Bombay,  a  briiliant  and  picturesque 
array  of  women  drifts  along  the  streets  and  ways. 
The  large  and  almost  bovine  Banyan  and  Bhattia 
women  roll  heavily  along,  each  plump  foot  and 
ankle  loaded  with  several  pounds'  weight  of  silver. 
The  slender,  gold-tinted  Purbhu  women,  with 
their  hair  tightiy  twisted,  and  a  coronal  of  mogra 
flowers,  have  a  shrinking  grace  and  delicacy  that 
is  very  attractive ;  and,  barring  the  red  Kashmir 
diadar,  their  costume  is  precisely  that  in  which 
an  artist  would  dress  Sakuntala  and  her  play- 
fellows. The  Marwari  females,  with  skirts  full 
of  plaits,  tinkling  with  hawk-bells,  their  eyes  set 
in  deep  bkck  paint,  and  the  sari  dragged  over 
the  brow  so  as  to  hang  in  front,  are  very  curious 
figures,  seldom  pretty.  Siirati  girls,  with  their, 
drapery  so  tightly  kilted  as  to  show  great  sweeps 
of  tne  round,  brown  limbs,  smooth  and  shapely, 
that  characterize  those  Yenuses  of  the  stable  and 
kitdien,  stride  merrily  along,  frequentiy  with  a 
child  on  their  rounded  hips.  There  is  a  quaint 
expression  of  good-humour  on  their  features, 
whidi  have  a  comely  ugliness  unlike  that  of  any 
other  race.  Then  the  trim  little  Malwen  giris, 
who  are  alreadjr  growing  fairer  and  lighter  in 
colour  from  their  confinement  in  the  cotton  fac- 
tories, sling  quickly  along  with  a  saucy  swing  of 
their  oscillant  hips ;  and  the  longer-robed  Ghati, 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  women  of  the 
Marathi  caste,  go  more  demurely.  The  Brahman 
woman  is  best  seen  at  Poona,  W]re,  and  at  Nasik. 
In  Bombay  she  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
Sonar,  Sontar,  and  others.  Those  odd,  gipsy-like 
wenches,  the  Wagri  beggar  women,  each  provided 
with  a  plump  baby,  carried  in  a  tiny  hammock 
slung  on. a  stick,  and  handed  to  the  spectator  as  if 
it  were  something  to  buy  or  to  taste,  are  to  be 
seen  in  numbers,  sometimes  twanging  on  a  one- 
stringed  sitar,  but  more  often  playing  the  tom-tom 
on  their  plump  forms,  with  toat  frank  simplicity 
of  pantomime  which  is  the  supreme  effort  of  Hindu 
eloquence,  and  the  art  of  suiting  the  action  to  tho 
word.  Gosains,  with  tiieir  litUe  stalls  of  shells, 
braas  spoons,  bells,  and  images.  Everybody  very 
happy,  and  all  differently  clad. 

In  Uie  present  day,  before  a  Hindu  puis  on  a 
new  garment,  he  plucks  a  few  threads  out  of  it 
and  offers  them  to  different  deities,  and  smears  a 
comer  with  turmeric  to  avert  the  evil  eye.  The 
Cloth  of  a  married  Hindu  woman  has  always  a 
border  of  blue  or  red,  or  other  colour.  The  dress 
of  a  Hindu  widow  is  white. 

Arab  (men's)  dress  has  remained  almost  the 
same  during  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Over  the  shirt, 
in  winter  or  in  cool  weather,  moat  persons  wear 
a  sudeyriy  a  short  vest  of  cloth  without  sleeves ; 
kaftan  or  kuftan  of  striped  silk,  of  cotton  or 
silk,  descending  to  the  ankles,  with  long  sleeves  ex- 
tending a  few  inches  beyond  the  finger-ends,  but 
divided  from  a  point  a  little  above  the  vmst  or 
about  the  midde  of  the  forearm.  The  ordmary 
outer  robe  is  a  long  cloth  coat  of  any  colour,  called 
by  the  E^ptians  gibbeh^  but  by  the  Turks  jttbbehy 
the  sleeves  of  which  reach  not  quite  to  the  wrist 
Some  persons  also  wear  a  beneesh  or  benish  robe 
of  cloui,  with  long  sleeves,  like  those  of  the 
kuftan,  but  more  ample.  It  is  properly  a  robe  of 
ceremony,  and  should  be  worn  over  the  other 
doth  coat,  but  many  persons  wear  it  instead  of 
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the  gibbeli.  The  Farageeyeh  robe  nearly  reseinbles 
the  beneesh  ;  it  has  very  Icag  -sieeTes,  but  Umsb 
«re  not  dit,  and  it  is  drieflj^wani  hj.imak  «f  fte 

ksrned  profenioiM.  In  cold  irmiher,  a  Idod  of 
black  woollen  cloak,  called  ahayeh,  is  commonly 
worn.  Sometimes  this  is  drawn  over  the  head. 
The  abayeh  is  often  of  the  brown  and  white  striped 
kind. 

In  British  India  the  ordinary  articles  of  clothing 
of  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  women  comprise  the 
bodice^  called  choH,  angia,  kachuri,  koortee,  and 
kupiasa;  the  petticoat^  called  labunga,  luhinga, 
ghagra,  and  peshgir;  and  the  mri^  or  wrapping 
loin-cloth. 

Men's  clothing  consists  of— 

Loin-cloth,  dhoti  or  loongi ; 

Trousers,  called  paijama,  izar,  turwar,  gurgi,  and 
shalwar ; 

Jacket,  coat,  and  vest,  called  atiga,  «iigarka, 
chapkan,  dagla,  jora,  koortft,  knba,  kufcha,  mina, 
mirzai,  jama,  labada; 

SkuU-capf  tept^  taj  ; 

Hmd^dnss,  pagri,  turban  f sir- band),  sbumla  or 
«kft«l  turban,  rumal  or  kerchief,  dastar; 

Kamrband  or  waist-belt,  sash. 

The  women  of  Burma  wear  a  neat  cloth  bodice, 
and,  as  an  under  garment,  a  cloth  wrapped  tightly 
round  from  the  waist  downwards ;  but  so  narrow 
that  it  opens  at  every  step,  and  all  the  inner  left 
thigh  is  seen. 

Fabrics  used  for  the  clothing  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  of  India  are  plain  and  striped  dooria, 
mulmul,  aghabani,  and  other  figured  fabrics  have 
i'stablished  themselyes;  the  finest  qualities  of 
muslins  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  rery  rich 
purchasers. 

Long  cloths  or  panjams  of  yarious  qualities  were 
formerly  manufactured  to  a  frreat  extent  in  the 
Northern  Circars,  as  well  as  m  other  parts ;  the 
great  proportion  consisted  of  14  panjam  or  cloths 
containing  fourteen  times  12  threads  in  the 
breadth,  which  raried  according  to  local  custom 
from  38  to  44  inches.  14  lbs.  was  considered  the 
proper  weight  of  such  cloths,  the  length  86 
cubits,  half-lengths  being  ex})Orted  under  the 
denomination  of  salampores.  The  manufacture 
of  the  finer  cloths,  which  went  up  to  and  even 
exceeded  50  panjam,  has  long  been  discontinued. 

Other  articles  of  dress  of  women  of  Bombay  are 
the  bungur  -  kuddee,  chikhee,  choli  or  khun, 
choonee  or  head-cloth,  doomngu-pytanee,  guj 
(covering  for  breast),  guzzee  or  long  robe,  izarband, 
kempchunder  (  widows),  kurch-chunderkulee,  pesh- 
gir, paijama,  saris  of  kinds,  silaree. 

In  Ctitch,  the  khombee,  sadlo,  for  women ;  for 
men,  pairahan,  paijama,  izarband. 

Other  articles  of  dress  of  the  men  of  Bombay, — 
angarka,  chaga,  dhoti,  izarband,  koortah,  labada 
(in  Baluchistan),  pairahan,  paijama,  turban,  ujruk 
or  coloured  sheet  (in  Sind). 

Men's  Cloths  are  manufactured  all  over  British 
India,  and  those  of  the  Madura  district  have  lace 
borders ;  they  are  sold  as  high  as  70  rupees  for  a 
suit  of  two  pieces.  Conjeveram  is  noted  for  its 
silk-borderea  cloths,  which  are  sold  for  not  more 
than  15  rupees  a  pair. 

Women's  Cloths  of  cotton  form  an  article  of 
nianufacture  in  every  district.  Madras  manu- 
factures a  nicely  coloured  women's  doth  called 
oolloor  sailay,  sold  for  7  rupees  and  upwards. 
Amee  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  a  superior 
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quality  of  white  aafUfm  tMha  of  i 
Tbow  tif  llydhifwit,  ni  ik^  trntdthis  of  Madnt, 
jgetrf  otdiuaiy  quality,  and  of  different  ooloon.  m 
6an jam  also  fabricates  a  common  sort,  with  a  fev  xt 
of  more  value  worked  with  lace  borders,  bnt  not  in 
sold  for  more  than  50  rupees.  c 

Women^s  Silk  Cloths.  —  The  principal  piiM  'J 
for  the  manufacture  of  native  female  A  doAs  r, 
are  the  towns  of  Benares,  Berhampeie,  in<{ 
Tanjore.  Those  of  Benares  ai«  generaUj  of  i 
superior  quality,  with  rich  laoe  borders,  aad  tber  y. 
are  sold  at  from  60  to  850  rupees  or  npvards.  i 
Berhampore  doths  are  wholly  silk,  hat  nicdf  ": 
finished.  Taajore  cloths  are  also  neatiy  fioi^Ki  i 
with  nioely-worked  borders,  both  of  laoe  and  alk,  i 
ef  ▼vioos  colours ;  they  are  sold  at  from  15  to 
150  rupees. 

Silk  Cloths,  called  pethambarani,  are  chiefly 
brought  from  Benares  and  Nagpnr ;  they  are  ako  i 
made  at  the  town  of  Combaconum.  The  Benaro 
cloths  are  highly  prized  for  their  superior  quality; 
they  measure  12  by  2 J  cubits  a-piece ;  two  pieces 
make  one  suit  of  an  upper  and  under  ganneat 
Hindus  wear  these  cloths  during  their  devotiour 
and  holiday  time.  They  are  sold  from  50  to  850, 
rupees,  or  even  more.  The  silk  fabrics  of  Comba- 
conum are  good,  although  not  equal  to  those  of 
Benares. 

White  Cloths  were  manufactured  aU  OTer 
Southern  India,  but  those  of  Manamado,  in  the 
district  of  Trichinopoly,  were  very  supeiior  in 
quality,  and  used  by  the  more  respectable  of 
the  inhabitants  as  clothing,  under  the  name  d[ 
Manamadu  sullah.  That  at  Amee,  in  the  dktiict 
of  Chingleput,  known  as  Amee  sullah,  u  of 
different  quality. 

Women's  coloured  cotton  Cloths. — ^Theae  coloured 
cotton  cloths  are  largely  made  in  the  Madon 
district  They  are  of  various  sizes,  with  or  with- 
out lace-worked  borders.  Those  with  lace  vary 
in  price  from  15  to  200  rupees  each ;  they  are 
generally  purdiased  by  the  wealthier  natives,  by 
whom  they  are  highly  prized.  These  fabrics  are 
known  in  the  market  as  vankey,  tliomboo,  joon- 
nady,  and  ambooresa,  all  of  them  lace-bordered. 

Women's  silk  Cloths  are  made  chiefly  in  Benares 
and  Nagpur ;  but  they  are  fabricated  also  at  Ber- 
hampore, Tanjore,  Combaconum,  and  Conjeveram, 
in  the  Madras  Presidency.  Those  of  BeaazeBand 
of  the  Mahratta  countries  are  celebrated  for  their 
superiority,  and  are  highly  prized  for  thdr  bee 
borders ;  their  size  is  16  by  2^  cul^ta,  and  thej 
are  sold  at  50  to  SOO  rupees  and  upwards ;  thoee 
made  at  Berhampore,  Tanjore,  and  ComhacoDum  , 
are  not  equal  to  the  Benares  cloths,  bnt  are  wdl 
made,  and  sold  at  from  15  to  70  rupees  each.  The 
women^s  cloths  of  Tanjore  and  Madura  manofac- 
ture,  and  men^s  head-cloths,  also  from  Madmn. 
will  compete  with  the  production  of  any  other 
loom  in  tne  world. 

Printed  Cloths  are  worn  occasionally,  as  in  Berar 
and  Bundelkhand,  for  sarees ;  and  Uie  ends  and 
borders  have  peculiar  local  patterns.  There  » 
also  a  class -of  prints  on  coarse  cloth,  used  for  the 
skirts  or  petticoats  of  women  of  some  of  the 
humbler  classes  in  Upper  India ;  but  the  greater 
demand  for  printed  cloths  is  for  jtalemporea,  or 
single  quilts. 

In  the  costlier  Garment  Goths  woven  in  India, 
the  borders  and  ends  are  entirely  of  gold  thread 
and  silk,  the  former  predominating.    Many  of  the 
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saree  or  women's  cloths,  those  made  at  Benares, 
Pytaii,  and  Burhanpur,  in  Gnjerat,  at  Narrain- 
pety  and  Dbanwarum,  in  the  territory  of  His 
Highness  the  Nizam,  at  Teokla  in  Kandesh,  and 
in  other  localities,  hare  gold  thread  in  broad  and 
narrow  stripes  alternating  with  silk  or  muslin. 
Gold  flowers,  checks,  or  zigzag  patterns  are  used, 
the  colours  of  the  gronnds  being  green,  black, 
Yiolet,  crimson,  purple,  and  grey;  and  in  silk, 
black  shot  with  crimson  or  yellow,  crimson  with 
green,  blue,  or  white,  yellow  with  deep  crimson 
and  blue,  all  producing  rich,  harmonious,  and  even 
gorgeous  effects,  but  without  the  least  appearance 
of,  or  approach  to,  glaring  colour,  or  offence  to  the 
most  eritical  taste.  They  are  colours  and  effects 
which  suit  the  dark  or  fair  complexions  of  the 
people  of  the  countiy ;  for  an  Indian  lady  who 
can  afford  to  be  choice  in  the  selection  of  her 
wardrobe,  is  as  particular  as  to  what  will  suit  her 
especial  oolonr---dark  or  comparatiyely  fair — as 
any  ladj  of  Britain  or  France.  Another  ex- 
quisitelj  beautiful  artide  of  Indian  costume  for 
men  and  women,  is  the  do-patta  scarf,  worn  more 
freqiienilT  by  Mahomedan  women  than  Hindu, 
and  by  the  latter  only  when  they  have  adopted 
the  Mahomedan  hmga  or  petticoat ;  but  inyariably 
by  men  in  dress  costume.  By  women  this  is 
generally  passed  once  round  the  waist  over  the 
petticoat  or  trousers,  thence  across  the  bosom  and 
ofer  the  left  shoulder  and  head ;  by  men,  across 
the  chest  only. 

Do'paUasy  especially  those  of  B«naree,  are 

perhaps  the  most  exiioiBitely  beautiful  and  prized 

of  an  the  oraameBtal  fabrics  of  India ;  and  it  is 

quite  impoaubie  to  describe  the  effects  of  gold  and 

silver  thread,  of  the  most  delicate  and  ductile 

description   imaginable,  woven   in    broad,   rich 

boffders,  and  profusion  of  gold  and  silver  flowers, 

or  the  elegance  and  intricacy  of  most  of  the 

andMsque  natterns,  of  the  ribbon  borders,  or  broad 

stripes.     How  such  articles  are  woven  with  their 

exquisite  finish  and  strength,  fine  as  their  quality 

is,  in  the  rude  handlooms  of  the  country,  it  is 

hsid  to  understand*    All  these  fabrics  are  of  the 

most  delicate  and  delightful  colours,— the  creamy 

white,  and  shades  of  pink,  yellow,  green,  mauve, 

violet,  and  blue,  are  clear  yet  subdu^,  and  always 

iieeord  with  the  thread  used,  and  the  style  of 

ornamentation,  whether  in  gold  or  silver,  or  both 

ccmbuied.    Many  are  of  more  decided  colours, — 

black,  scarlet,  and  crimson,  chocolate,  dark  green, 

and  madder;  but  whatever  the  colour  may  be, 

the  ornamentation  is  chaste  and  suitable.    For 

tbe  most  part,  the  fabrics  of  Benares  are  not 

intended  for  oidmary  washing ;  but  the  dyers  and 

noovDrers  of  India  have  a  process  by  which  the 

former  colour  can  be  discharged  from  the  fabric, 

and  it  can  then  be  re-dyed    The  gold  or  silver 

w<Mrk  is  also  carefully  pressed  and  ironed,  and  the 

piece  is  restored,  if  not  to  its  original  beauty, 

s^  least  to  a  veiy  wearable  condition.    The  do- 

pffttrt  of  Pytun,  and  indeed  most  others  except 

Benares,  are  of  a  stronger  fabric.    Many  of  them 

u9  woven  in  fast  colours,  and  the  gold  thread — 

liiwear  is  rarely  used  in  them — ^is  more  substantial 

iBan  that  of  Benares.    On  this  account  they  are 

Mr«f erred  in  Central  India  and  tbeDekhan, — not 

•oiy  because  they  are  ordinarily  more  durable,  but 

leeauae  th^  bear  washing  or  cleaning  better.     In 

<yixit  of  delicate  beauty,  however,  if  not  of  richness, 

lic-y  are  not  comparable  with  the faibrics  of  Benares. 


Scarfs  are  in  use  %  vwety  eeQ,--'plain  muslins, 
or  mu^ns  with  figured  fielcte  and  bawiias^^gtiwt 
colour,  plain  fields  of  muslin  with  narrow  edgiaf^ 
of  coloured  silk  or  cotton  (avoiding  gold  thread),- 
and  narrow  ends.  Such  articles,  called  sehhi  in 
India,  are  in  everyday  use  among  milHons  of 
Hindus  and  Mahomedans,  men  and  women.  They 
are  always  open -textured  muslins,  and  the  quality 
ranges  from  very  ordinary  yam  to  that  Of  the 
finest  Dacca  fibres.  The  texture  of  the  dhotees, 
sarees,  and  loongees  manufoctured  in  Britain  and 
sent  to  India,  is  not  that  required  by  the  people, 
nor  what  they  are  accustomed  to.  It  is  in  general 
too  close, — too  much  like  calico,  in  fact, — which  of 
course  makes  the  garment  hot,  heavy  in  wear,  and 
difficult  to  wash.  Again,  the  surface  becomes 
rough,  and,  as  it  is  generally  called,  fuzzy  in  use, 
while  the  native  fabnc  remains  free. 

Few  native  women  of  any  class  or  degree 
wear  white ;  if  they  do  wear  it,  the  dress  ha^ 
broad  borders  and  ends.  But  all  classes  wear 
coloured  cloths, — ^black,  red,  blue,  occasionallv 
orange  and  green,  violet  and  grey.  All  through 
Western,  Central,  and  Southern  India,  sarees  are 
striped  and  checked  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
patterns.  Narrainpet,  Dlianwar,  and  Muktul,  in 
the  Nizam's  territories ;  Gudduk  and  Bdttagai jf  Jst' 
Dharwar ;   Kolhapur,  Nasik,  .YnsHs,  and  many 


other  manufactnxiiqr  tsmiis iaite  Delchan ;  Arnee 
in  the  south,  and  ebewfaere,  send  out  articles  of 
eaeeOsnt  texture,  with  beautifully-arranged  colours 
and  patterns,  both  in  stripes  and  checks.  For 
the  costly  and  superb  fabrics  of  cloths  of  gold 
and  silver  (kimkhao),  and  the  classes  of  washing 
satins  (mushroo  and  hemroo),  even  if  European 
skill  could  imitate  them  by  the  handloom,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  gold  and  silver 
thread  unless  it  were  imported  from  India.  The 
native  mode  of  making  this  thread  is  known,  but 
the  result  achieved  by  the  Indian  workman  is 
simply  the  effect  of  skilful  delicate  manipulation. 
The  gold  and  silver  cloths  (kimkhab)  are  used 
for  state  dresses  and  trousers,  the  latter  by  men 
and  women ;  and  ladies  of  rank  usually  possess 

e^tticoats  or  skirts  of  these  gorgeous  labrics. 
ushroo  and  hemroo  are  not  us^  for  tunics,  but 
for  men's  and  women's  trousers,  and  women's 
skirts ;  as  also  for  covering  bedding  and  pillows. 
They  are  very  strong  and  durable  fabrics,  wash 
well,  and  preserve  their  colour,  however  long 
worn  or  roughly  used;  but  they  can  hardly  be 
compared  wiSi  English  satins,  which,  however,  if 
more  delicate  in  colour  and  texture,  are  unfitted 
for  the  purposes  to  which  the  Indian  fabrics  ai-e 
applied.  For  example,  a  labada  or  dressing 
gown  made  of  scarlet  mushroo  in  1842,  had  been 
washed  over  and  over  again,  and  subjected  to  all 
kinds  of  rough  usage,  yet  the  satin  remained  still 
unfrayed,  and  the  colour  and  gloss  as  bright  as 
ever.  Many  of  the  borders  of  loongees,  dhotees, 
and  sarees  are  like  ^lain  silk  ribbons,  in  some 
instances  corded  or  ribbed,  in  others  fiat.  The 
saree,  boonee,  bafta,  jore,  ekpatta,  gomcha,  etc.  of 
Dacca,  have  latterly  been  made  of  imported  British 
yam.  Fabrics  of  a  mixed  texture  of  cotton  and 
silk,  are  in  Dacca  designated  by  various  names, 
as  nowbuttee,  kutan,  roomee,  apjoola,  and  lucka ; 
and  when  embroidered  with  the  needle,  as  many* 
of  them  frequently  are,  they  are  called  kusheeda. 
The  silk  used  in  their  manufacture  is  the  indi- 
genous muga  silk  of  Assam  and  Sylhet,  but  the 
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cotton  thread  employed  was  lately  almoBt  entirely 
British  yarn,  of  qualities  varying  from  Nos.  80  to 
80.  These  cloths  are  made  exclusively  for  the 
Jodda  and  Bussora  markets,  and  a  considerable 
stock  is  yearly  imported  in  the  Arab  vessels  that 
trade  between  Calcutta  and  these  ports.  Pilgrims, 
too,  from  the  vicinity  of  Dacca,  not  nnf reqaently 
take  an  investment  of  them,  which  they  dispose 
of  at  the  great  annual  fair  held  at  Meena,  near 
Mecca.  They  are  used  by  the  Arabs  chiefly  for 
turbaos  and  gowns.  The  golden  colour  of  the 
muga  silk  gives  to  some  of  these  cloths  a  rich 
lustrous  appearance ;  pieces  made  of  native-s^un 
cotton  threads  and  of  the  best  kind  of  muga  silk, 
are  admired. 

The  export  trade  of  the  Madras  Presidency  in 
madapollams  and  long  cloths  has  been  annihilated 
by  the  goods  laid  down  by  the  British  manufac- 
turer in  all  the  bazars  of  India. 

The  dress  of  Hindu  men  is  of  white  muslin  or 
cotton  doth,  and  their  upper  coat  is  now  generally 
sewed.  The  under  garment  for  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  the  do-wati  or  dholif  is  a  loose  unsewed 
wrapper  or  Cloth.  Hindu  women  of  all  classes 
mostly  wear  unsewed  Cloths  of  green,  red,  or 
yellow-coloured  cotton,  edged  with  silk  or  gold 
embroidery,  and  a  bodice  of  cotton  or  silk. 

The  dress  of  the  Bhattxa  men  consists  of  a  jama 
or  tunic  of  white  doth  or  chintz,  reaching  to  the 
knee ;  the  kamrband  or  dncture,  tied  so  high  as 
to  present  no  appearance  of  waist ;  trousers  very 
loose,  and  in  many  folds,  drawn  tight  at  the 
ankle ;  and  a  turban,  generally  of  a  scarlet  colour, 
rising  oonically  full  a  foot  from  the  head.  A 
dagger,  sbidd,  and  sword  comjplete  the  dress. 
The  Bhattiani  wears  a  fine  woollen  brilliant  red 
gogra  or  petticoat,  and  scarf  thirty  feet  in  width. 
They  also  wear  the  cAaort,  or  rings  of  ivory  or  deer- 
horn,  which  cover  their  arms  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  wrist,  of  value  from  sixteen  to  thirty-five 
rupees  a  set ;  and  silver  kun-i  (massive  rings  or 
anklets)  are  worn  by  all  classes,  who  deny  them- 
selves the  necessaries  of  life  until  they  attain  this 
omamentw 

John.xix.  28  says,  *  Without  seam,  woven  from 
the  top  throughout ;  *  and  the  clothes  of  a  Hindu, 
who  iB  not  employed  in  the  service  of  Europeans 
or  Muhammadans,  are  always  without  a  seam ;  have 
udther  buttons  nor  strings,  being  merdy  cloths 
wrapped  round  the  npper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
body.  A  Brahman,  strict  in  his  religious  obeerv- 
anoes,  would  not  on  any  account  put  on  clothes 
which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a  Muhammadan 
tailor. 

The  angarkka  or  undress  coat,  and  the  jama  or 
dress  coat,  are  worn  only  by  men. 

The  anga  is  a  sleevdess  vest 

BuchhanM^  in  Dharwar,  is  commonly  worn  as  a 
waist-doth  by  children  of  respectable  people; 
also  worn  by  adults  of  the  same  class  while  sleep- 
ing.   Price  one  rupee  two  annaa 

Chadar  is  a  sheet.  A  chadar  made  to  the  order 
of  Kunde  Rao,  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  for  a 
covering  of  the  tomb  of  Mahomed  at  Medina,  cost 
a  kror  of  rupees.  It  was  composed  entirely  of 
inwrought  pearls  and  precious  stones,  disposed  in 
an  arabesque  pattern.  The  effect  was  highly  har- 
monious. 

.  ChanduM,  a  cotton  scarf,  coloured  border  and 
ends,  used  in  ELhyrpur. 

The  Choli  or  bodice  of  women  iaof  silk  or  cotton, 


and  is  usually  fastened  in  front  Many  wooms  o( 
Guierat  also  wear  a  gown.  The  chdi  is  an  mideh 
jadcet  worn  by  women.  The  thans  or  choli pieoei 
of  Dharwar,  of  a  description  used  by  women  work- 
ing in  the  fields,  cost  three  annas  for  each  choli,  or  '^ 
twelve  annas  the  piece.  ^ 

CumbU  are  blankets  of  goats'  hair  or  wool  " 
Every  labouring  family  in  the  Peninaula  hat  then.  [1 
They  cost  from  one  to  three  rupees.  ^ 

Kamrhandn  are  sashes  worn  by  men.  Tb^in 
of  cotton  and  of  silk. 

The  Dhotee^  a  flowing  doth  for  the  bodj,{ram  the 
waist  to  the  feet,  is  worn  by  men,  and  ia  gcnenlly 
bordered  with  rod,  blue,  or  green,  like  the  to^ 
prsBtexta  (limbo  purpureo  drcumdata).  Dhoieei 
are  usually  worn  so  as  to  fall  over  and  cow 
the  greater  portion  of  the  lower  limbs.  Ose  oi 
a  coarse  ootton,  commonly  worn  by  cdtivaion  and 
labourers  in  the  field,  may  cost  about  two  rapeea. 

Izarband  is  of  silk  or  cotton,  and  is  a  tie  ice 
trousers. 

KhcMs^  a  chintz  scarf  in  use  in  Hyderabad  (Smd). 

Lahada^  a  dresaing-gown. 

Loongee^  or  scarf  of  cotton,  of  silk,  and  of  tSXk 
and  cotton,  is  worn  by  men.  Where  of  ailk,  it 
is  usually  enriched  with.a  border  of  gold  and  ailver. 

Mundasa^  a  doth  worn  by  the  poorer  daaaea  in 
Dharwar ;  costs  1^  rupees. 

The  Paijcuna,  or  trousers,  ia  worn  both  hj  men 
and  women. 

Panchrangi  of  Dharwar  has  a  warp  of  dk 
and  weft  of  cotton,  worn  ordinarily  by  dancing 
women,  not  considered  proper  im  respectablo 
women;  1  than,  1  rupee  12  annas. 

Panjee  of  Dharwar  is  a  doth  used  by  well-to-do 
people  to  dry  themselves  after  bathing,  but  alao 
worn  as  a  waist-doth  by  poor  people. 

PaUo  of  Burma  is  a  doth  worn  by  men  of  all 
dasses.    In  Akyab  it  is  worn  by  the  Mug  race. 

Pitamhara  means  dothed  in  yellow  gaimenta. 
Hindu  hermits,  and  many  of  the  Hmda  and 
Buddhist  ascetics,  are  required  to  wear  dothea 
dyed  of  an  ochrey  yellow. 

The  Rumal  or  kerchief,  the  kamrband  or  vaiai> 
belt,  and  the  do-patta  or  sash,  are  men's  g»rmenta 

Salendang^  a  silk  scarf  of  Singapore. 

SalimoU^  a  silk  scarf  of  Singapore. 

Saree,  the  Hindu  woman'slower  doth, costs  fran 
two  rupees  and  upwards.  Eadi  woman  geaeraUj 
has  a  new  one  once  a  year.  It  is  often  used  aln 
as  an  upper  garment,  in  the  form  of  a  scarf  for 
envdoping  the  person,  one  end  being  oaniUy 
brought  over  the  head  as  a  covering.  The  aaree, 
as  used  by  women  to  cover  the  whole  body,  ia  the 
kalnmma  of  Homer. 

Selya^  in  the  south  of  India,  is  a  sheet  er 
body  covering  in  use  amongst  the  poorer  daM 
cultivators,  and  labourers,  wrapped  round  their 
shoulders  and  body  when  employed  in  the  ficUfc 
Their  usual  cost  is  about  1^  to  1}  mpeea  U 
Dharwar  one  is  always  presented  to  toe  bride* 
groom  by  the  relations  of  the  bride,  together  vith 
a  turban. 

Turbaru  of  all  kinds  are  worn  by  Hindus  aad 
Mahomedana,  and  known  as  daatar,  pasri, — tnriws 
being  from  the  Persian  words,  Sir-band,  hcsd* 
binder.  The  Arabs  and  Torks  eall  it  huKotk 
The  other  head-dresses  are  the  nunal,  the  taj, 
and  the  topL— FTanf,  Hindus,  iiL  186;  IH 
Taylor  and  Wat9ony  Ex.  o/1862;  Calcutta  IMeir; 
Pioneer  Ntwftpapcr, 
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CLOTHS  manufactiured  in  India  :— 

CotUm  fabrics  of  Bombay  compriBO  tbe  baf ta, 
bocbuD,  carpet^  cbadar,  cbael,  cbandni,  choli, 
do-patta,  dhota,  dboti,  dangaree,  dnstoorkhana, 
homi,  kbes,  khoji,  khnrwa  a  coarse  red  clotb, 
knrchar,  loopgee,  mussoti,  pagga,  peshgir,  phatka, 
pichoree,  quilt  or  razai^  ramal,  saree,  soussee,  soot, 
soojmiee,  tablecloths,  table  napkins,  towels, 
turbans. 

Silk  fabrics  of  Bombay  are, — ^bocbun,  bulbnls, 
eholepun,  doonmgee  -  pytanee,  gnl-badao,  gown 
pieces,  hemroo,  karrah,  katchia,  khmi,  khudmf, 
kootnee,  kud,  konawaz,  meenia-sari,  makhmul, 
petambar-zanani,  petambar-mardana,  paijama, 
rowa,  romal,  senna,  sbalwar,  tasta,  uddnusa, 
yeoUh. 

SiUc^  and  cotton  made  fabrics  of  Bombay  are 
the  dariyai-sari,  ghaut,  khnnjree,  lake,  lake- 
meenia,  loongi,  luppa,  with  silk  and  gold  and 
Biver  embroidery,  mukhtiar-khunee,  meenia- 
ghant,  mushroo. 

Ekangarah,  a  very  coarse  and  stroi^  sackcloth, 
made  from  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  and  much 
used  in  Nepal  as  grain  sacks. 

Bkkn  Poga  of  Nepal,  a  fabric,  half  woollen, 
half  cotton. 

Ckanga^  a  coarse  cotton  cloth  manufactured  by 
the  natives  of  Newar. 

Chintz  (Chinti,  Hind.,  a  drop)  or  pintado, printed 
esliooea. 

Dabmgan^  or  net 

Darigaij  plain  silk. 

Deogunj  a  coarse  cloth  of  silk,  with  gilt  tissue. 

EUticha,  a  fabric  of  mixed  cotton  and  silk. 

Susi  and  Khesi^  striped  calico,  woven  with 
edIoDzed  thread.  The  silken  khesi  is  also  edged 
with  go^  or  silver. 

KiukidaS'tussurj  embroidered  muslins  made  at 
Dacca,  and  largely  sold  in  India,  Persia,  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  Turkey. 

KoMmij  a  Newar  imitation  of  the  Indian  malmal, 
used  for  turbans. 

KkiuHy  a  coarse  cotton  cloth. 

Kurekary  felt  for  pillows. 

KMckab,  or  gold  and  silver  brocaded  silk ;  a 
flik  biocasda.  The  kimkhab  brocades  are  distin- 
goJafaed  as  suneri  or  golden ;  ruperi  or  silvery ; 
diand-tara,  moon  and  starry ;  dup-chan,  sunshine 
and  shade;  maz-char,  ripples  of  silver ;  palimtar- 
akshi,  pigeons*  eyes;  bulbul-chasm,  nightingale 
ey» ;  mohr-gala,  peacock's  neck ;  pari-taoe,  pea- 
eoeks'  f  eathera 

MaUdOj  red  woollen  doth,  woven  like  shawl 
idoth. 

MuMkroo^  a  fabric  of  cotton  mixed  with  silk, 
with  a  cotton  warp  or  back,  and  woof  of  soft  silk 
in  a  atriped  pattern,  having  the  lustre  of  satin  or 


Musiins,  the  finest  or  malmal-i-khas  of  Dacca 
-y^este  known  as  ab-rawan,  running  water ;  baf t- 
bowa,  woyen  air ;  shabnam,  evening  dew. 

Malmal-i-khas  means  special  (king*s)  muslin. 
Doria  or  striped  muslin. 
Cbarkhana  or  chequered  muslin. 
Jamdani  or  figured  muslin. 
Ghikan  or  embroidered  muslin. 
3tundel^  a  doth  of  cotton  and  gold,  obtainable 
in  Kntoh;  costs  Rs.  8*41  L 
^imbu^  a  woollen  pile  fabric 
I^aiampore  (palang-posh),  or  bed- covers. 
J^anchan^  white  Woollen  doth. 


Pankki,  woollen  twill. 

Paranda^  a  silk  material  used  as  a  hair  orna- 
ment in  Lahore. 

Pashminay  or  woollen  fabrics. 

Punika  of  Nepal,  an  imitation  of  the  Dinapur 
tablecloth. 

Purbi'khadiy  a  coarse  cotton  cloth  manufactured 
by  the  Khassya  hill  tribes  (Purbi,  eastern). 

Putasi^  a  blue  and  white  check  worn  by  Newar 
women. 

SiancJij  a  woollen  stuff  of  Nepal 

Sufi  is  the  striped  (gulbadan)  silks,  called  also 
Shuja  khani  of  6ahawulpiur.  They  differ  from 
mushroo  in  having  no  satiny  lustre,  and  look  like  a 
fflaxed  calico.  They  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  sufi,  and  are  glased  with  a  mucilaginous 
emulsion  of  quince  seed.  Mushroo  and  sufi  are 
made  plain,  striped,  and  figured. 

Ta/ta,  a  fabric  of  twisted  thread. 

TappUy  coarse  cotton  cloth  of  Nepal. 

TamVy  Tussar^  Tassahy  eria  and  munga,  are 
made  of  wild  silks. 

Tusa,  a  coarse  woollen  fabric. 

CLOVE,  Mother  clove. 
Polang,    .    .    .    Malay.  ( Ibu-changke,     .    Malat. 

*  Mother  dove'  means  seed-dove,  clove  fruits 
that  have  been  allowed  to  grow  to  full  maturity. 

CLOVE  BARK  of  eastern  commerce  is  the 
bark  of  several  spedes  of  cinnamon  trees. 

CLOVE  OIL. 


Singh. 
Tah. 

Tbl. 


Hiule  de  girofle,  .  Fa.  TVarala-tel, .  .  . 
Lavang  ka  tel,  .  .  Hind.  Lavangoo  tailam,  , 
Oleo  de  garafano,  .  It.  Kirambu  tailam,  . 
Minak-ohangke,     Malay.    Lawanga  taUamu, . 

This  is  obtained  from  cloves  by  distillation. 
When  new  it  is  of  a  pale  reddish-brown  colour, 
which  becomes  darker  b^  age.  It  is  extremely 
hot  and  fiery,  and  sinks  in  water.  The  smell  is 
agreeable,  and  not  unlike  that  of  koolfa,  or  Mala- 
bar cassia  oU.  The  kind  met  with  in  Bombay  is 
chiefly  made  at  Surat. — Faulkner. 

CLOVE  PEPPER.  Allspice,  dove-pepper,  or 
pimento,  are  Pimenta  vulgaris  berries,  gathered 
while  still  green  and  dried  in  the  sun ;  this  well- 
known  spice  is  also  called  sometimes  Jamaica 
pepper,  from  its  cultivation  being  chiefly  confined 
to  that  island.  The  ripe  berries,  when  dry,  are 
almost  devoid  of  flavour. 

CLOVER,  or  trefoil,  a  name  given  to  several 
spedes  of  the  genus  Trifolium  grown  in  Europe. 
In  India,  a  species  of  Hedysarum  supplies  the 
place  of  the  spedes  of  Trifolium  and  Medicago  in 
Europe. 

CLOVER  SEED. 


Trifolium,.  .  .  .  Lat. 
Trilistnik, .  .  .  .  Rus. 
Tirebol, Sp. 


Klaver-zaad,  .  .  .  DuT. 
Semence  de  trefle,  .  Fr. 
Eleeaaat,  Klee,  .  .  Obr. 
Trifoglio, It. 

Red  and  whito  clover  seed,  Trifolium  pratense, 
Z.,  and  T.  repens,  L,  Upwards  of  155,000  cwts. 
were  imported  in  1870.  Frequently  adolterated 
with  old  and  dead  or  kiln-dried  seed,  and  with 
the  cheaper  hop  clover,  T.  procumbens,  Z.,  eto. 

CLOVES.    Clavus,  Lat. 
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Kamful Arab. 

Buwah-luvung,  .  Bau. 
lAag-yen-bwen,  .  Bdrm. 
Theng-hio;  Theiig-ki,CHlN. 
Ting-taze,  Ki-oheh,  „ 
Ting-hiang,  ...  „ 
Kniid-nagelen, .  .  Dot. 
Nageln-boomen,     .       „ 


Cloni  de  girofle, 
Girofles,  .    . 
Naglein,  .    . 
Gkwursnelken, 
Lavung,  •    . 
Long,  .    .    . 
Qarofani,.    .    .    . 
Ohiovi  di  Oaroffoli, 


Fb, 


Okr. 

«» 

Guj. 

Hind. 

.    It. 


CLOVES. 


CLUSIACE.^. 


LavED 


LAvanga, .  .  . 
Warrala, .  .  . 
Clavillos, .  .  . 
Clavo  de  especia, 
Larangam,  .  . 
Lawaagama, 


.  Sansk. 
.  Singh. 
.    .  Sp. 


Tam. 
Tbl. 


Woh-kayu-lawang,.  Jav. 
C^henld,  Chankee,  M^vlay. 
liungalawang,  .  .  ,, 
liunga  cbangke,  .  ,, 
Mehuc,  Meykhek, .  Pers. 
-4'rtiTOBdaIiidia,  .  Poet. 
Gwosdika,    .     .    .     Bus. 

In  a  law  passed  by  Aurdiai&  tii»Flnly  wajil 
175  and  180,  cloreB  are  mmKdmmtA,  The  cloves 
of  comuercft  ava  ttewnpened  flower-buds  of  the 
clove  tnm^  Cflv^rophyllus  aromaticus,  which  was 
oiij^iiMHy  a  natiye  of  the  Moluccas  and  of  China, 
.but  is  now  cultivated  in  Penang,  Sumatra,  S. 
Jodia,  Bourbon,  Zanzibar,  Guiana,  £.  Africa,  and 
the  West  India  Islands.  The  clove  tree  may  be 
seen  in  a  few  gardens  on  the  Tenasserim  coast, 
and  in  Travancore,  Tinneyelly,  Canara,  Cochm, 
and  near  Oodagherry,  1800  feet  above  the  sea. 
They  have  the  form  of  a  nail,  and  when  examined 
are  seen  to  consist  of  the  tubular  calyx  with  a 
roundish  projection,  formed  by  the  unopened 
jjetaU.  The  flowers,  produced  in  branched  ped- 
uncles at  the  extremity  of  the  bough,  are  of  a 
tlelicate  peach  colour.  The  elongated  calyx, 
forming  tbe  seed-yessel,  first  changes  to  yellow, 
and  when  ripe  to  red,  which  is  from  October  to 
December,  and  in  this  state  it  is  fit  to  gather.  If 
left  for  a  few  weeks  longer  on  the  trees,  they 
expand,  and  become  what  are  termed  *  mother 
cloves,^  fit  only  for  seed  or  for  candying.  In  the 
gathering,  the  groimd  under  the  tree  is  first 
swept  clean,  or  else  a  mat  or  cloth  is  spread. 
The  nearest  clusters  are  taken  off  with  the  hand, 
tind  the  more  distant  by  the  aid  of  crooked  sticka 
Great  care  is  taken  not  to  injure  the  tree.  The 
cloves  are  then  prepared  for  shipment  by  smoking 
them  on  hurdles  near  a  slow  wood  fire,  to  give 
them  a  brown  colour,  after  which  they  are  further 
dried  in  the  sun.  They  may  then  be  cut  off  from 
the  flower  brandies  with  the  nails,  and  will  be 
found  to  be  purple-coloured  within,  and  fit  to  be 
baled  for  the  European  market  In  some  places 
they  are  scalded  in  hot  water  before  being  smoked, 
but  this  is  not  common.  The  tree  begins  to  bear 
from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  year,  and  is 
fruitful  till  it  is  75  or  150  years  old.  The  annual 
yield  of  a  good  tree  is  about  4|  lbs. ;  and  the 
annual  crop  from  Amboyna,  Haruku,  Sapama, 
and  Nasalaut,  was  350,000  lbs.  of  Amsterdam 
(Bikmore,  p.  154).  The  companions  of  Mi^Uan 
loaded  two  ships  with  cloves  at  the  single  isUnd 
of  Tidor,  after  a  stay,  from  their  arrivid  to  their 
departure,  of  no  more  than  forty-four  days.  The 
Portuguese  made  their  first  appearance  in  tbe 
l^arent  country  of  cloves  in  the  year  1512,  and, 
until  expelled  by  the  Dutch  in  1605,  they  liad 
the  principal  share  of  the  cluve  trade  for  93  years, 
11  period  of  rapine,  violence,  and  bigotry.  The 
main  object  of  the  Dutch  was  the  exclusive 
monopoly  of  spices,  by  the  expulsion  of  all  rivals. 
They  extirpated  the  clove  trees  in  their  native 
islands,  and  endeavoured  to  limit  their  growth 
to  ^e  five  Amboyna  islands,  in  which  the  dove 
is  an  exotic.  Periodical  expeditions  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  young  plants,  that  might  spontan- 
eously have  sprung  up,  or  been  propagated  by 
l)ircCs,  formed  part  of  that  system*.  The  pexiodical 
exterminating  expeditions  became  merely  nominal 
after  the  year  1820,  and  have  been  discontinued. 
— M.  E,  y.  R,;  Bikmore,  Archip.  p.  115;  Sim- 
vionds,  Com.  Prod.;  Crawfu)r<f8  Dictionary; 
M'CullocVs  Dictionary. 


CLUB-WOOD  of  Tahiti,  Casuariua  muricaU. 

CLUPEiD^,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  onler 
Physostomi,  placed  bv  Cuvier  between  tibkltat 
monidn  and  the  (jhwwiifr,  aadr ilin'iDnK HmWk 
and  laab  divinnr  of  ttMnlMi  *  IMaeopteiygieu 
^JtdmmmmaKj  Tlie  family  contains  the  folkwing 
6il|;1rteen  genera,  the  number  of  specif  of  wliidi 
are  indicated : — 


Getengraulis, 
EnmiiliB, 
Couia, .     . 


Ohatoeasus, 
Clupea,     . 
Clupeoides, 
PeUonola, 
Glupeiohthy», 


2 

37 

10 

10 

61 

S 

1 

1 


Pristigaater,  . 

Chirocentrodovi, 

Spratelloidea, 

Doasiimiera, 

EtrumeuB, 

Albda,. 

Mogaiopi, 
Chanos, 


Pellona, 14 

There  are  about  100  recognised  and  doabtfvd 
species  of  clupea.  They  inhabit  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  several  are  found  in  tiie  seas  of  looth 
and  east  of  Asia.  One  spedes  in  CeykHi  is  ciM 
the  poisonous  sprat  C.  pilchardus,  the  pilchard, 
frequents  the  ooast  of  Japan  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  month  of  June  and  commencement  of  July. 
They  are  taken  by  tbe  sdne  nets.  When  frtah, 
they  are  sweet  and  nutritious ;  but  thev  are  chiefly 
valued  for  tiieir  oil,  to  obtain  whicL  they  are 

Eiled  up  in  heaps  for  twenty-four  hours,  are  then 
oiled  for  some  time  in  suffident  water  to  prevent 
thdr  burning,  then  ladM  into  strong  squaro 
presses,  and  the  lever  action  of  a  lid  preBsee  oat 
the  oil.  The  oil  after  cleaning  is  used  for  lamps, 
and  tbe  refuse  for  manure. 

CLUPEONIA  PERFORATA,  CwUor,  inhabits 
the  seas  of  Penang,  Malayan  Peninsnla,  Singa- 
pore, and  Sumatra.  Total  length,  5f  inches.  Tb^ 
are  of  delicate  flavour,  and  pass  in  the  8tnBto 
Settlements  as  sardines,  in  imitation  of  which 
tliey  are  sometimes  preserved  in  oil  The  general 
form,  the  yellow  dorsal  fin  with  a  small  Uaek 
spot,  give  this  species  a  certain  resembJance  to 
Meletta  venenosa  (C.  et  V.  xx.  377).  In  1822,  at 
Sumatra,  great  numbers  of  what  was  supposed  to 
be  this  species,  presented  the  unusual  appeaiance 
of  having  red  eyes.  Many  natives,  having  eaten 
these  fiuies,  were  suddenly  attackeid  with  riotent 
vomiting,  which,  in  cases  where  remedies  wore 
not  immediatdy  applied,  was  known  within  aa 
hour  to  terminate  fatally.  At  the  same  tioie, 
the  fishes  with  the  ordinary  silvery  eyes  were,  ai 
formerly,  eaten  with  impunity.  This  phenomeDOa 
recurred  at  Benooolen  during  the  seasons  of  l&S 
and  1825,  but  not  of  1824.  It  was  sunniaed  thtf 
the  poisonous  fishes  had  fed  on  a  gektiooas  aib- 
stanoe  which  at  that  season  exudes  from  tk 
beautifully*coloured  coral  reefs  on  that  put  ^ 
the  coast  of  Sumatra.  It  is,  however,  more  pro- 
bable that  the  poisonous  fishes  were  sbotb  d 
Meletta  venenosa,  an  inhabitant  dt  the  Seydidla 
and  the  neighbouring  seas,  which  happened  a 
those  seasons  to  visit  Sumatra.  M.  ValoiGieBiNi 
describes  this  fish  as  being  poisonoos,  and  pio* 
dudng  effects  as  noted  above.  In  tlieStnita<^ 
Malacca,  Clupeonia  perforata  has  nefer  beca 
known  to  produce  bad  effects. — Ccmlor. 

CLUSIACE^,  one  of  the  oidoa  of  pliBto 
according  to  the  natural  system  of  lindley.  The 
genera,  Garcinia,  Mammea,  Mesoa,  OalopbyDaBt 
and  Kayea  are  now  usually  arranged  undtf 
Garciniaceso.  The  genus  Glusia  was  named  afttf 
Charles  de  TEduse,  or  CluaioB,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  botanists  of   the   16th  century.     C. 
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CLUYTIA  COLLIXA. 


COAT* 


flava,  the  ydlow-flowered  balsam  tree,  the  rnoiin- 
tain  maugo  or  wild  maD^o  of  Jamaica,  might 
well  be  introduced  into  In^ 
CLUYTIA  COLLINA.  R,  Amanoa  collioa,  BailL 


Madaiu-gitfs,  '.  .  Singh, 
Woadngii  manm, .  Tam, 
Wodiaha,  Kadkhoi,  Tbl. 


Yodisa, Tel. 

Kurseea, „ 

Kunee, „ 

A  small  tree  of  the  Eaphorbiaoese,  of  Ceylon 
and  the  Peninsula  of  India,  frequent  in  the 
Walliar  jungles  of  Coimbatore ;  flowers  in  the  hot 
seaMn;  seeds  ripen  in  December  and  January. 
Bark  or  outer  crust  of  the  capsule  said  to  be 
exceedingly  poisonous.  Wood  red-coloured,  ex- 
ceedingly hard  and  durable,  but  of  small  size. 
Notwithstanding  its  hardness,  being  very  even- 
grained,  it  is  easily  worked,  and  is,  from  its  fine 
close  grain,  a  pretty  wood. — Roxb. ;  Mr.  Rohde's 
MSS.;   Wight;  CT^^.;  Thw, 

CLUYTIA  OBLONGIFOLIA.  fioxh.  A  tree 
of  Assam  and  Sylhet ;  wood  hard  and  durable. — 
Roxb, ;    Yoigt, 

CLUYTIA  PATULA.    Roxh. 
Amanoa  Indica,  W,  le,       \  GlektMiihsi^  pstnlus, 
Bridelia  patuU,  Hook,         \     JTUbr. 

FiUa, TaV.  j  J«sura Tel. 

A  tree  of  OflWthgfB  India;  grows  to  a  large 
size,  and  knf  flWMQring  four  to  five  feet  in  girth 
are  ymcftasable  in  the  market.  The  wood  is 
flkt  fed,  the  oolour  of  dried  rose-leaves,  hard 
aadf  durable,  very  brittle,  sp.  gr.  75'8,  and  when 
broken  the  fracture  seldom  shows  a  fibre.  It  is 
used  for  rulers,  knobs,  handles  for  tools,  such  as 
chisels,  etc.,  and  in  turnery.  It  flowers  during  the 
hot  season.— /J0x6. ;  Mr,  Rohde's  MSS, ;  Voigt. 

CLYDE,  Lord,   longer  known  as  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  whom  Sir  William  Napier  styled  the 
war-[ff«d  Sir  Colin.    He  was  a  military  officer 
of  tiie  firitish  army,  and  commenced  his  career 
as  a  volunteer  with  the  9th  Regiment  of  infantry 
in  the  British  army,  which  he  accompanied  to 
P<BtugaL     He  afterwards  served  in  Holland  at 
the  disastrous  expedition  to  Walcheren,  and  again 
in  the   Peninsula  under  Sir  John  Moore,  and 
he  was  present  at  Vimiera,  Corunna,  Barossa, 
Vittoria,  and  San  Sebastian,  at  the  siege  of  which 
he  led  the  storming  party,  where  he  was  again 
severely  wounded,  having  been  previously  wounded 
at  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa.    He  was  in  the 
expedition  cS  1814  and  1815  to  America.      In 
1S42  he  served  in  the  war  of  China.    In  1848  and 
1849  in  the  Paniab  campaigrn,  at  the  passage  of 
tlie  Chenab,  at  ChillianwalU  and  Gujerat,  and 
he  was  engaged  against  the  hill  tribes  up  to  1852. 
Lq  the  war  in  the  Crimea  he  commanded  the 
Highland  Brigade,  and  to  him  was  due  the  suc- 
cess of  Alma ;  and  he  preserved  Balaclava  against 
mn  attack  of  the  Russian  forces.    The  triumphal 
terraination  of  his  long  career  of  war,  however, 
ngraa  in  India,  to  which  he  was  sent  in  1857,  when 
^lie  Bengal  native  army  revolted,  and  much  of 
Narthem  India  was  in  rebellion.    He  gathered 
traofjpB  about  him  until  he  could  advance,  and  he 
Md.  so  without  a  single  check.    He  died  at  Wool- 
*wich  at  the  close  d  the  mutiny.    A  statue  has 
l>een  erected  to  his  honour  in  Waterloo  Place, 
ILtondon.    See  Battles  of  India ;  British  India. 

CLYPEA  GLABRA.  IF.  and  A,  This  is  the 
CiJBsampdos  glabra,  Roxb.y  and  Cocculus  Rox- 
burghianus,  D.  C  It  is  a  native  of  Sylhet ;  root 
Uurffe,  acrid,  and  used  medicinally. 

CLYPEA    HERNANDlFOLlA.      W,  and  A. 


This  is  the  Ciasampelos  Hernandifolia,  Willde., 
and  C.  hezHudra,  Roxb,,  the  Ximuka  and  Nimi 
muka,  Hindi.     It  is  a  valuable  diuretic 

COACH.      Conveyances  of   kinds   have  been 
used  from  very  early  times  in  Tartary,  Southern 
and   Western  Asia,   in  Hindustan,  Asia  Minor, 
Northern  Africa,  and  Europe.    See  Carriage. 
COAL. 

Dan.  I  CarvoM  de  p^dra,  .  Port. 
DUT.  I  Carvoes  de  terra, 
Ugolj,  Kamenoe, 


Stinkull, 
Steenkoolen,     . 
Steenkull.     .     . 
OharboD  de  terre, 
Steinkohlen, 
VahutikaeU,   . 
Carboni  f oesili, . 
Arang-tanab, 


.  Fr. 
Ger. 
Guj. 
.  It. 
Malay. 


Carbones  de  tierra, 
„  „  piedra, 
Stenkol,  .... 
Simai  Karri,  .  . 
Sima  Boggu, 


RU8. 

.  Sp. 

.  8\v. 
Tam. 
Tkr.. 


Coal  differs  considerably  in  its  pkyrical  pro- 
perties, and  its  varieties  obtain  vsnoas  names  in 
the  markets.  The  umieMrogist  generally  classes 
it  as  cOal  witlioiit  bitumen,  and  c6al  with  bitumen. 
The  ftnl  variety  is  known  by  the  general  name  of 
Mhiacite.  It  is  sometimes  very  hurd,  has  a 
high  lustre,  and  is  often  iridescent.  It  is  used  for 
fuel,  but  it  is  often  made  into  small  inkstands, 
boxes,  and  other  articles  of  use.  This  is  more 
especially  the  case  with  the  anthracite  of  America, 
Anthracite  is  the  most  common  form  of  coal  iu 
the  Welsh  beds.  The  kinds  are  known  in  com* 
merce  as  splint,  caking,  cherry,  cannel,  and  browii 
or  wood  coals,  also  lignite  and  jet. 

Coal  was  worked  in  Bengal  in  1774  by  Messrs. 
Heatly  and  Sumner  of  the  Bengal  civil  service, 
who  obtained  a  monopoly.  Their  operations  were 
in  the  Raniganj  coal-field,  but  they  found  it 
unprofitable,  and  the  mines  remained  un worked 
till  1815,  when  Mr.  Jones  commenced  operations. 
He  too  was  unsuccessful;  and  in  1820  Messrs. 
Alexander  &  Co.  undertook  them.  From  that 
date  collieries  increased  in  number ;  and  in  1859 
so  many  as  fifty  were  at  work,  employing  27 
steam-engines,  producing  then  804,0d4  tons  of 
round  coal.  During  1878  and  1879,  in  the  Rani- 
ganj fields,  888,931  men  and  196,627  women,  with 
27,277  children,  were  supported  by  mining  opera- 
tions, the  out-turn  of  coal  bemg  528,^1  tons 
(Tr.  of  Hind.  L  p.  170).  The  quantity  of  coals 
brought  down  in  1840  was  about  15  lakhs  of 
maunds.  In  1850  it  was  nearly  its  double,  and  iu 
1860  it  had  become  its  quadruple.  The  supply 
and  the  consumption  of  coal  in  India  during  ten 
years  was  as  unaer,  in  maunds  of  80  lbs. : — 


CoAl  ruf  fid 

Cu&I  mlMtfd 

Co«lim[Hirted^  TaW  cci^^ 

ill  All 

1Q 

into 

&um|4ioii  in 

India. 

Bcngjil. 

Cftkuttfl. 

Ik-ugitL 

1859 

99,61, 9-^ 

~^fiii*m 

^,24U60 

i^^i^^^ss^ 

ise^ 

1,00,88,113 

1, 09.85,113 

4,a6,,TS5 

1,05,84,69M 

18fa 

7avCMi,2fi2 

77,85.085 

12,85,203 

90,70.288 

mvi 

M,  43.843 

8fl,30,a43 

.^'^5'?S 

93,07,630 

I86;i 

95,13,174 

95,04,975 

10,36,407 

1,05,41,362 

186  i 

91>,4«,147 

90,32,405 

18^18,132 

1.08,50,537 

lae^i 

88,37,953 

88,10,426 

16,16,143 

1.04,:i«.5G8 

im\ 

i,08,:i4,r>rii 

l,07M02i5 

»,H4L>r 

1/17,04,4^5? 

iser 

1,1?^,<5L031 

1,1^.47,178 

11,46,734 

1,2^1,93,902 

186vH    l.ii-5,6ji,274 

1,31,(^1,829 

1*^2.8,591 

1,5:^,94,420 

Of  tbe  coal  raised  in  1868,  almost  the  whole  was 
from  the  Raniganj  field.  One-half  of  the  supply 
was  consumed  by  the  East  Indian  Railway,  and 
was  used  for  locomotives  as  far  as  Anibala. 

Coal  of  British  India  occurs  in  the  lower 
Gondwana  system,  palseozoic  rocks,  in  which  three 
series  have  been  recognised,  viz., — 

Damuda,  Raniffanj,  or  Karothi. 

IroDstonea,  ihaleB,  and  Barakar. 

Karharbari  and  Talehir. 
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The  Karfaarbari  group  yield  ooa],  but,  except  In 
some  of  the  eastern  fielda  of  the  Damuda  yalley 
series,  the  Barakar  group  includes  all  the  yaloable 
coal  of  Peninsular  India.  In  the  Jhariah  coal-field 
its  thickness  is  estimated  at  3800  feet,  and  at 
Ranigani  2000  feet. 

The  Kaniganj  group  consist  of  sandstones,  car- 
bonaceous shales,  ana  coal.  The  coal  is  of  good 
quality,  and  comparatiyely  uniform  in  composition 
and  in  the  closeness  of  it  seams. 

In  the  rocks  of  the  Kamthi  group  coal  rarely 
occurs. 

Tbe  areas  of  the  87  separate  Indian  coal- 
measures  and  associated  younger  rocks,  which 
may  conceal  coal-measures,  have  been  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Hughes  as  under,  total  35,000  sq.  m.: — 

Nerbadda  and 
affluents,    . 


Godavery  and  iq.  m. 

affluents,  .    .    .  11,000 

Sone, 8,000 

Birguja  and  Oriata,    4,(i00 
....    8,000 


Damuda, 
Bajmahal  area,   . 
Unaorreyed,  eto., 


■q.  ro, 
.  3,500 


2,000 

300 

2,700 


The  rocks  which  in  Peninsular  India  probably 
correspond,  as  regards  the  time  of  their  formation, 
to  the  true  carboniferous  rocks  of  Europe,  are  not 
ooal-bearing ;  and  the  oldest  coal-measures  in 
British  India  belong  to  a  period  which  is  well 
included  witbin  the  mnits  of  the  upper  palfBozoic 
or  permian  and  the  lower  Jurassic  formations. 

The  separate  coal-fields  are  : — 

(a)  North  of  Damuda  riTer,  in  Beng;al,  Tia.  Birbhum, 

Deogarh,  Karharbari,  and  Kajmahal  hilla. 
(6)  Damuda  valley,  vix.  Bokara,  Jhariah,  N.  and  S. 

Karanpura,  Rarogarh,  and  Baniganj. 
{e)  West  of  Damuda  Talley,  via.  Aurunga,  Ohop^ 

Daltonganj,  Hutar,  and  Itkuri 
{d)  Bone   and   Mahanadi   vallejs,  viz.    Bisrampur, 

Jhilmilli,    Lakhanpur,    Kaigarh,   and    Hingir; 

Bampur,  S.  Bewa  and  Sohagpur ;  Udaipnr  and 

Korba,  Tatta^ani ;  and  in  Onaaa,  Talchir. 
(e)  Central    Provmoea,    viz.,    {1)    Satpara    region, 

Mopani,    Pench,    Tawa;    (2)  Godavery  valley, 

Bandar,     Eamaram,     Singareni,     Wardha    or 

Cbanda. 
(/)  Sikkim. 
Q)  Aaaam,  in  valley  of  Brahmaputra,  viz.  Disai, 

Jaipur,  Jangi,  Maknm,  Nazira. 

There  are  other  places  in  the  N.W.  Provinces, 
Assam,  and  Burma,  where  tertiary  coal  occurs, 
but  it  is  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  constitute 
workable  coal-fields.  Of  the  above  37  separate 
coal-fields,  five  only  (Raniganj,  Karharbari^  and 
Daltonganj  in  Bengal,  and  Mopani  and  Wardha  in 
the  Central  Provinces)  are  at  present  (1881) 
worked  with  regularity. 

Rajmabal  hills  form  a  series  of  low  plateaus, 
which  are  situated  at  the  point  where  the  GaDges 
turns  southwards  to  form  the  head  of  its  delta. 
The  coal-measures  are  exposed  over  70  sq.  miles, 
at  Hura,  Chnparbhita,  rachwara,  Mhowagarhi, 
and  Brahmani,  but  doubtless  extend  over  a  vastly 
greater  area  underneath  the  younger  formations 
— JBa//,  p.  68. 

Birbhum  and  Deogarh  have  small  detached 
basins  in  which  coal  occurs,  but  it  is  of  little 
economic  importance. 


rocky  frontier  of  W.  Bengal,  120  to  ISOimles&QDi 
Calcutta.    The  coal  is  in  five  groups,  m,- 
Upper  Panohet  or     sq.  m. 

Mahadeva,  .  .  .  500  Inmstone  ihale, . 
Panchet,  ....  1,500  Bantkar,  .  .  , 
Raniganj,  ....  5,000    Talchir,     .    .   , 


AW 
.8,000 


^  Bandar,  in  the  Chanda  district  at  Waidha;  iai 

^  karhajbarl  bas  a  field  of  coal  of  11  square  miles.  I  Mr.  Hughes  gives  the  following  estimate  :— 
It  occurs  in  three  principal  seams,  which  have  an  |  To*iS*ii?iS?Si^*   AmoantaranaWi. 

average  total  thickness  of  16  feet,  spread  over  an 
area  of  8^  square  miles.  The  amount  of  coal  is 
estimated  at  1,360,000,000  tons,  and  the  available 
portion  of  it  at  80,000,000  tons.  It  is  worked  by 
three  companies. 
Raniganj  coal-field,  of  1 1,200  sq.  miles,  is  on  the 


It  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  tke  um 
in  which  coal  is  worked  in  India.  It  is  woikedby 
several  European  companies. 

Jhariah  ooial-field  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Damndft 
river.  It  is  16  miles  west  of  the  Baniganj  field, 
and  has  an  area  of  200  sq.  miles.  The  eitunatod 
available  ooal  here  is  465,000,000  tons. 

Bokara  coal-field  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Damoda. 
Its  area  is  about  220  sq.  miles,  and  the  eatimated 
available  coal  is  1,500,000,000  tons.  ODeaeamisSS 
feet.    Its  position  renders  it  difficult  to  bewockei 

Ramgarn  coal-fidd,  in  Damuda  valley,  haa  an 
area  of  40  sq.  miles.  The  coal  is  mostly  of  jpoor 
quality,  and  the  field  is  unfavourably  aituatea 

Karanpura  coal-fields,  S.  and  N.,  an  at  tke 
head  of  the  Damuda  valley,  and  have  areas  of  72 
sq.  miles  and  472  sq.  miles  respectively.  The 
estimated  amount  of  coal  in  N.  Karanpura  is 
8,750,000,000,andin  S.  Karanpara  75,000,OOOtoDa. 

Ghop^,  on  the  Hazaribagh  plateau,  2000  feet 
above  tbe  sea,  has  a  small  coal-field  of  less  than 
one  square  mile. 

Itkuri  coal-field,  25  miles  K.W.  of  Hazaiihagh, 
has  a  few  seams  of  inferior  coaL 

Aurunga  coal-field,  in  Lohardagga  district,  W. 
of  the  sources  of  tbe  Damuda,  in  we  valley  of  the 
Koel,  a  tributary  of  tbe  Sone,  has  numerooa  aeama 
of  coal,  some  of  large  size,  estimated  to  contaiD 
20,000,000  tons. 

Hutar  coal-field,  in  the  Koel  valley,  has  an  ana 
of  78*6  miles. 

Daltonganj  coal-field,  in  the  valley  of  the  Koel, 
in  the  Lohardagga  district,  has  an  area  of  200  aq. 
miles ;  has  a  few  coal-seams,  estimated  to  contain 
11,600,000  tons. 

At  Tattapani  there  n  some  coal,  also  a  lemaik- 
able  series  of  hot  springs. 

In  S.  Bewa  and  Sohagpur,  a  tract  in  the  Sone 
valley,  covering  8000  sq.  miles,  coal  ocean;  ako 
at  Jhilmilli  (35  sq.  miles),  at  Bisrampur,  a  land- 
locked site  in  the  central  basin  of  Sirguja,  itaarea 
being  400  sq.  miles,  and  1800  feet  above  the  aeiL 
Lakhanpur  is  S.  of  Bisrampur,  and  Bampor 
adjoining  it. 

Kaigani  and  Hingir,  Udaipur,  and  Korba  ait 
in  a  wide  extent  of  coal-measures,  which  cover  ao 
area  of  1000  sq.  miles,  in  a  country  difficult  of 
access,  with  seams  up  to  168  feet  thick. 

Talchir  coal-field  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Biah- 
mani  river,  a  tributary  of  the  MahanadL  It  htf 
an  area  of  700  sq.  miles  in  extent,  but  the  coal  s 
of  inferior  quality,  chiefly  carbonaoeous  shiJe. 

In  the  Satpura  region,  some  good  coal  has  bees 
found  at  Mopani,  and  bas  been  wo^ed  for  tk 
railway ;  and  coal  also  occurs  at  Tawa  and  Feoek 

In  the  Godaveiy  valley,  there  are  ooal-fidda  al 
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Tons,  in  mfllfoiu. 
Warora  baain,  ...  20 
Ghugns,  ....  90 
Wan,  ....  2100 
Between  Wun  and  Papur,  105 
Between      Jaaara     and 

Chaohole,      ...    160 
Sastt  and  Paoni  banni,    .      60 


Toiu,  is 

14 

45 

1500 

50 

75 
90 
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And  there  are  small  areas  at  Dumagadinm  and 
Mndayaram. 

At  Kamaram,  40  miles  N.E.  of  Warangal,  is  a 
small  field;  also  at  Singareni,  SO  miles  S.E.  of 
KamanuD. 

In  the  Darjiling  district  in  SiUim  is  a  crushed 
ooal,  not  of  promisiDg  character;  one  seam  is 
11  feet  thick. 

In  Assam,  coal-fields  have  been  explored  at 
Maknm,  Jaipur,  Janji,  Nagira,  and  DesaL  The 
coal  18  of  good  quality ;  and  it  has  been  discoTered 
in  the  Khassya  hills. 

The  coal  of  Dundeli,  in  the  Jummoo  territory,  has 
proTed  to  be  like  the  rest  of  Eocene  origin  among 
nanomulitic  limestones.  A  laige  lump  of  it  vas 
in  the  Lahore  Museum,  and  might  pass  for 
'  Wallsend,'  so  good  is  its  appearance. 

Coal  at  Bunnu,  from  the  Waziri  hills,  has  been 
mentioned  with  some  hope. 

Coal  of  good  quality  is  obtained  from  the  Koh- 
i-Meeriah,  a  hill  a  day's  journey  north  of  the 
Oxas.— TToorf. 

The  coal-fields  of  China  occupy  400,000  sq. 
miles,  and  of  Australia  240,000  sq.  miles. 

Messrs.  Medlioott  and  Blandford  describe  as 
follows  the  coal-fields  of  British  India,  according 
to  the  epochs  at  which  they  were  deposited : — 

Jnbbulpar  haa  jet  coal. 

Bajmahal  hills,  Hura,  GhuDarbhita,  and  Brahmani 
eoal-nelda  have  occasional  beds  of  inferior  coal,  poor 
and  ahalj,  though  of  considerable  thicknesa. 

Taagrali,  oarbonaeeouB  ahalea  of  no  economic  valne. 

Kandit  Kanya  field,  thin  14-inch  nami  of  coal. 

Jainii  or  Kaiaun  field,  some  thin  coal-seama. 

Kazhaibari,  coal  aeama  of  variable  thickneu ;  ooal 
equal  to  the  best  Raniganj  coal ;  is  the  main  supply  for 
the  B.  L  Railway. 

BaaigBii j  ooal-field,  rich  in  ooal-aeams,  some  20  feet 
thick.  Jhariah  coal-field.  IS  to  16  milea  from  Raniganj, 
km  quantity  of  very  fair  coaL  Bokara,  2  miles  "W. 
of  jlianah.  Raniganj  coal  is  composed  of  layers  alter- 
aatehr  bright  and  dull,  as  in  the  Barakars.  Tne  Bokara 
coal-field  is  near  Hazaribagh.  Ramgarh  coal-field,  S| 
■ilea  £L  of  Bokara.  The  S.  Kaianpnra  fields,  W.  of 
Bokaza  and  Bamghar.  Karanpuxa  fiiold  is  second  only 
to  the  Raniganj  field. 

Chop^  a  small  coal-field  on  the  top  of  the  Hazara 
plateau. 

Itknri  coal-field,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Hasaribagh ;  in- 


little 


Daltooganj  or  Palemow  coal-field ;  coal   formerly 
worked  and  sent  down  the  Sone. 

26   miles   S.E.  of  Daltonganj ; 


8.  Rewa  coal-field. 

Jlufanilli  field,  a  very  thin  seam  of  good  carbonaoeoos 
ooal;  several  seams. 

Binrampiir  field,  coal  seams  in  several  places,  not 
▼ery  promising,  5  or  6  feet  thick. 

I^hanpnr  field  has  several  seams  of  coal,  the  best 
5}  feet  thick ;  part  of  excellent  quality. 

Clmtia  Kagpor,  at  B.  Sirguja,  Palemow,   Jashpur, 
Udsupor,  Khorea. 

Kjmtk  (Bilaspor),  an  immense  seam  of  coal,  and  In 
mmaaj  places  on  the  Hand  and  near  Udaipor. 

B^warh-Hingir  field,  formerly  called  the  Gangpur 
fi«]d,  shaly  beds,  with  coal-seams. 

TVJehir  coal-field,  on  the  Brahmani  river,  some  beds 
of  inferior  eoaL 
J^unetaghat. 

S»tpuia  basin ;  useful  coal  in  the  upper  Tawa,  the 
ICaxLban  and  Bench  valleys,  in  thin  seams,  and  at 
Mopsuil  on  the  Sita. 

jSmaidKt  coal-field,  SO  miles  N.W.  of  Wardha,  in  the 
QbazMla  district,  has  three  seams  of  coal,  with  88  feet 

'W'midbM  or  Chanda  coal-field,  in  the  basin  of  the 
iV^ATvlba,  Pranhita,  and  Godavery ;  has  a  seam  of  coal 
Ukd  aiuae  between  30  and  60  feet  thick,  but  rising  up 
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to  90  feet,  with  thinner  seams,  from  which  efforts  have 
been  made  to  suppiv  the  £.  I.  P.  Railway. 

Gk>davenr  vallev  has  the  Madaveram  coal-field  below 
Bhadiachelam,  also  the  Bedda^anol  field,  35  miles 
N.E.  of  Bhadraohelam,  and  N.  of  Ellore ;  some  poor 
coal  has  been  discovered  by  boring. 

Kamaram  coal-field,  40  miles  K  from  Warangal,  has 
beds  of  coal,  with  ooal  of  fair  quaUty,  in  seams  6  to  9 
feet  thick. 

Singareni  coal-field,  25  miles  N.  of  Khamamet,  in  the 
Godavery  valley,  has  seams  of  coal,  one  of  them  21  feet 
thick. 

Ranikot  group,  in  the  Laid  range,  in  Sind,  has  a  bed 
of  ooal  nearly  6  feet  thick,  but  poor,  with  pyrites  liable 
to  spontaneous  combustion,  in  cretaceous  rook. 

llie  Salt  Range,  amongst  Jurassic  rocks,  has  thin 
strings  and  seams  of  tertiary  lignite  at  Bhaganwala, 
Pid,  and  Samundri. 

SuUman  range,  thin  layers  of  ooal  of  no  economic 
value. 

Sabathn,  in  the  Lower  EQmalaya,  carbonaceous  shale, 
has  26  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon,  and  11  per  cent,  of 
volatile  matter  partly  hydro-carbon. 

Khassya  hills  area,  Gherrapunji  plateau,  amongst 
crotaceouB  rocks  is  a  thick  seam  of  bright  coal,  found 
in  little  basins  near  Gherra. 

€raro  area,  cretaceous  series,  has  ooal  of  serviceable 
()uality  and  thickness,  immediately  W.  of  Jadu  Kata, 
in  Umbhu,  in  the  Hublang,  Garo  hills,  and  in  the  coal 
basins  of  Rongreng  and  Darang,  on  the  Upper  Sumesari , 
of  valueless  coal;  also  at  Salkura,  Ghampagiri,  and 
Mirampura,  S.E.  of  Singmari. 

A ooal-fields  aro  in  the  form  of  basins  in  the  low 


Tipan  hills,  alteniating  shales,  sandstones,  and  coals, 
known  as  the  coal-fields  of  Jaipur,  Makrum,  and  ibfazira. 
Thero  is  a  seam  100  feet  thick,  containing  at  least  75 
feet  of  solid  coal,  a  true  coal  of  superior  quality. 

Tenasserim,  on  the  Len-Ya  river,  is  a  bed  of  coal  of  a 
laminar  structure,  containing  ambex^like  mineral  rosin. 
The  coal  is  in  thin  laminse  in  isolated  basins  at  Tha- 
thay-kyoung  and  Hein-lap,  on  the  Groat  Tenasserim 
river,  at  places  7  feet  thick  of  workable  seam,  and  of 
fair  Quality,  and  8  feet  thick  at  Kau-ma-pying.  It  is 
also  found  8  feet  thick  on  the  Little  Tenasserim  river. 

British  Burma,  5  miles  B.  of  Thayat-myo,  a  bed  of 
coal  of  so  irrogular  thickness  as  to  be  of  no  value. 

Independent  Burma,  50  miles  above  Ava,  near  Thin- 
ga-dau,  are  coal-seams  3  to  5  feet  thick. 

The  Raniganj  or  Bardwan  coal-field  lies  in  the 
valley  of  the  Damuda  river,  and  is  about  500  sq. 
miles.  Some  of  the  coal-seams  are  20  feet  thick, 
and  one  of  the  seams  of  the  Barakar  group  is  S3  to 
35  feet ;  and  in  a  section  seen  in  the  Kudia  and 
Pasai  streams,  175  feet  of  coal  is  exposed  in  a 
total  thickness  of  838  feet  of  rock,  though  much 
of  it  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  Jeriah  (Jhariab) 
coal-field  has  seams  up  to  60  feet  in  thickness. 

The  coal  found  in  the  Talchir  group,  in  the 
Jhilmilli  field  in  Sirguja,  is  a  very  thin  seam  of 
inferior  quality ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  Talchv  forma- 
tion is  marked  by  an  absence  of  coal-seams,  and 
even  of  carbonaceous  shale.  Part  of  the  Karhar- 
bari  beds  rest  in  apparent  conformity  on  the 
Talchir  group.  Karbarbari  ooal  is  dull-coloured, 
and  tolerably  homogeneous  in  structure,  and  the 
coal  of  some  of  the  seams  in  the  Barakar  and 
Raniganj  subdivisions  of  the  Damuda  series  is  more 
distinctly  laminated,  but  is  equal  in  quality  to 
that  extracted  at  Karbarbari. 

Oo'bonaceouB  shales,  and  one  or  two  thin  bands 
of  jet  coal,  are  met  with  in  the  Jubbulpur  group, 
but  it  is  very  different  from  the  coal  of  the 
Damuda  valley. 

The  principal  coal  tracts  of  the  rocks  in  the 
Rajmahal  hills  are  the  coal-fields  of  Hura,  Chupar- 
bhita,  and  Brahmani.  Their  seams  are  thick,  but 
the  coals  are  poor  and  shaly. 

In  the  Gondwana  series,  Tangsuli   and   the 
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Xandit  Earaya  field,  and  the  Sahajori  fieU,  have 
gmatl  seams  of  coal  of  no  economic  value. 

The  general  characters  of  the  S.  Rewa,  the 
Jhariah  coal  seams,  the  Bokara  coal-field,  and  the 
Karanpura  field,  are  the  same  as  those  of  Rani- 
ganj.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  very  variable ; 
some  seams  yield  good  coal,  others  little  better 
than  shale. 

The  Hamgarh  coal-field  lies  due  S.  of  Bokara ; 
the  coal  seams  are  numerous,  and  there  are  some 
good  beds,  but  the  quality  as  a  rule  is  inferior. 

The  Chop^,  Itkuri,  and  Daltonganj  coal-fields 
are  in  the  Uazaribagh  district,  and  the  coal  of 
Daltonganj  was  formerly  mined,  and  sent  down 
the  Sone  river. 

Good  coal  has  been  found  in  a  few  places  in  the 
Bisrampnr  field,  and  at  Lakhanpur,  but  that  of 
many  of  their  seams  is  poor,  and  the  seams  only 
5  or  6  feet  thick. 

Coal  occurs  in  Chutia  Nagpur  in  many  places 
on  the  Mand  and  near  Udepur,  of  fair  thickness 
and  average  quality  ;  and  a  seam  90  feet  thick  is 
exposed  in  the  bed  of  the  Hasdo,  much  of  it  very 
shalv,  and  yielding  much  ash. 

The  Talchir  c^-field  is  near  the  Brabmani 
river,  and  within  the  Mahanadi  watershed. 

In  the  Peninsula,  the  coal  of  the  Wardha  field 
is  of  rather  inferior  quality,  giving  14  to  20  per 
cent,  of  ash.  The  Warora  coal  is  of  high  mineral 
value.  There  may  also  be  mentioned  the  Mada- 
varam  coal-field  on  the  Crodavery,  and  those  of 
Kamaram  and  Singareni. 

The  coal  beds  of  Tenasserim  are  not  traceable 
continuously  over  any  extensive  area.  The  most 
important  are  at  Thathay-kyoung  and  Hein-lap,  on 
the  Great  Tenasserim  river,  the  workable  seam  at 
the  former  place  being  7  feet,  and  at  the  latter 
17^  and  18i  feet  thick,  the  quality  fair ;  and  at 
Kau-ma-pying,  nearly  a  mile  rf.  of  Hein-lap,  is  a 
seam  8  feet  thick.  A  seam  3  feet  thick  occurs  on 
the  Little  Tenasserim. 

Deposits  of  coal  have  been  foimd  alonff  the 
Siamese  coast  from  Penang  to  the  vicinity  of  Junk- 
Ceylon.  In  1836,  specimens  of  coal  were  brought 
from  Trang,  one  of  the  lower  provinces  of  Siam ; 
and  subsequently  a  deposit  was  discovered  at 
Tama,  not  Gurbie.  Coal  was  fonnd  at  Sangei- 
Kamuning,  about  16  miles  above  Trang,  and  at  a 
place  also  nearly  east  of  Pulo  Mutiara,  or  Pearl 
Island,  about  12  miles  to  the  southward  of  Sungei- 
Kamuning.  It  was  also  found  at  the  Pulo  Tiga 
island,  lying  off  Purlis,  on  the  coast  of  KeddiSi. 
Another  coSl  was  found  in  the  bay  north  of  Tan- 
jong  Bumbong,  on  the  coast  of  Trang,  betwixt  the 
last  place  and  Kamuning. 

The  coal  in  Li^r  and  Kedah,  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  is  identical  in  com- 
})08ition,  in  the  proportion  of  volatile  matter  to 
charcoal,  with  some  xinds  of  cannel  coal, — sp.  gr. 
1-245 ;  volatUe  matter,  46746  ;  charcoal,  62071 ; 
ash,  1  183  =  100.  That  found  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  island  of  Junk-Ceylon  (well  known 
for  its  tin),  and  which  occurs  near  the  bank  of  a 
river,  and  about  two  or  three  hundred  feet  from 
its  mouth,  was  reported  by  Professor  Austed  as 
adapted  for  every  purpose  to  which  coal  is  econo- 
mically applied. 

A  position  indicated  as  a  deposit  of  coal,  is  in 
lat  7*  44'  N.,  and  long.  99°  16^  E.,  the  southern 
point  of  Pulo  Lontar  bearing  S.W.  by  S.,  Telebon 
S.S.E.,  and  Tanjong  Cotton  N.E.  by  N.     Some  of 


it  takes  on   the  polish  of  fine  jet   The  ligor 
specimens  of  this  jet  are  the  best 

In  the  coal  of  ligor  and  Kedah,  on  the  wot 
coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  one  portion  of  jet 
had  a  beautiful  lustre  and  high  polish.  The  {n^ 
ture  shows  a  fine  velvet  bla(£  or  brownish-bbck. 

On  the  Malay  Peninsula,  along  the  western 
coast  at  Katani,  Ayer  Ramni,  and  Benooolen,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Beteh,  and  along  tk 
banks  in  the  Batang  Gausal  and  the  Ingragiri, 
with,  it  is  supposed,  the  Kampar,  coal  oocon. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and 
Luzon,  and  in  Borneo,  of  good  qoality,  suited  to 
economical  uses.    Coal  found  at  Kettie,  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Sumatra,  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  that  from  Junk-Ceylon,— sp.  gr. 
1-23;  volatile  matter,    61-43;   charcoal,  48*57 ; 
ash  not  determined.    Coal  of  serviceable  quality 
exists  also  in  Banka  and  Madura  (New  Rotterdam 
Courant,  Sept  23, 1861),  in  Borneo  proper  (Lov, 
Sarawak,  p.  12),  on  Pulo  Keng  Arang,  near  the 
north  end  of  LAbuan,  at  various  places  on  the 
west,  south-west,  and  south-east  coasts  of  Borneo, 
at  the  Bunut,  on  Pontianak,  the  country  of  Bao- 
jarmassim,  where  immense  depodts  are  found; 
Pagattan,  and  on  the  Koti  river,  mines  are  worked. 
A  small  field  has  been  found  near  Jlacaasar  in 
Celebes,  but  the  coal  is  of  a  worthless  description 
(Singapore  Free  Press,  July  19,  1850,  which  de- 
Bcrit^s  the  coal  treasures  of  the  Archipelago).    It 
is  said  that  fine  specimens  have  bc^n  obtained 
from  the  Philippine  province  of  Alley  (Mallat, 
Les  Philippines,  i.  p.  122),  but  the  existing  notices 
of  them  are  slight. 

In  Borneo,  coal  was  first  discovered  in  one  of 
the  islands  in  the  river  of  Bninai,  afterwards  near 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  sufaeequently  in  the 
island  of  Labuan.  In  these  places  it  is  mined  by 
European  skill  and  capital,  and  has  been  foond, 
on  ample  trial,  superior  to  any  Asiatic  coal  hitherto 
tried.  The  coal  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Borneo 
river  has  been  traced  for  several  miles  into  the 
interior,  and  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  islaBd 
in  the  territory  of  Banjurmasin,  and  mined  by 
the  Duteh.  These  may  be  continuations  of  the 
same  field,  which  would  make  the  Borneo  coal- 
fields the  largest  in  the  world,  after  those  o{ 
North  America.  Steam  navigation  has  given  > 
value  to  the  coals  of  Borneo,  which,  without  it,  i" 
a  country  inhabited  by  rude  people  and  covered 
with  forest,  might  have  lain  for  ages  as  oaeleflB  u 
the  lime  and  sandstones  in  which  it  is  imbedded. 

In  Borneo,  coal  is  associated  at  Pulo  ChinniD, 
which  is  about  200  feet  high,  with  a  femginos 
sandstone,  and  overlaid  by   a  maai  of  red  san^  { 
and  clay.    At  Pulo  Kang  Arang,  a^kin,  the  c» 
is  overlaid  by  whito  sandstone.     Borneo,  asi 
mineral  country,  is  perhaps   the  richest  in  the 
East,  producing  gold,  ooal,  antimony,  and  iroa: 
while  caoutehouc  and  gutta-percha  are  amooi* 
its  vegetable  products.    The  coal  and  iron  fiok 
of  the  Balawi  or  Rajang  are  more  ertensive  th0 
any  yet  discovered  on  the  island.     From  the  lifff  | 
Baxam,  coal  is  traced  to  the  upper  parts  of  the. 
Bintulu,  and  thence  southward  to  l^e  BtfH 
river,  on  the  left  bank  of  which,  at  Tujo-l^tff 
there  is  a  seam  exposed  upwards  of  13  feet  •  \ 
thickness.    At  different  other  parts  of  the  n^ 
and  also  in  several  of  its  branches,  coal  is  fowi 
in  abundance. 

In  China,  coal  is  laiigely  used  for  fuel,    tl^c 
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boAtsoo  the  north  river,  below  Nan-hiung,  lie  near 
the  mouth  of  a  horizontal  drift  worked  into  the 
mine,  abore  which  the  cliffiB  are  scraped  down  as 
the  shaft  advances.    The  mountains  of  Shan-si  and 
Chih-li  Bupplj  large  quantities  of  this  valuable 
mineral :  and  many  boats  find  constant  exnploy- 
ment  in  bringing  a  coarse  anthracite  from  Kai-chan 
In  Lia-tung  to  ^en-tsin.   One  locality  of  the  mine 
in  Liau-tung  is  about  89-''  Kf  N.,  ^nd  121''  25'  £. 
Anthracite  and  bituminou&coal  have  been  seen  in 
marts  at  the  north ;  and  coal-dust  and  refuse  is 
mixed  with  a  little  moistened-  day  at  Pekin,  and 
made  into  cakes  for  the  fires  of  the  poor.    That 
which  is  brought  to  Canton  is  hard,  and  leayes  a 
large  proportion  of  ashesaf  ter  combustion ;  during 
ignition,  it  thiowa  off  a  suffocating  sulphureous 
smoke,  which  prevents-  the  natives  using  it  for 
oooking.    It  is  employed  in  the  manufa<5ture  of 
copperas  from  hepatic  xrpn.  pyijte^,  according,  to 
Du  Halde,  but  is  less-  fr^u^ntly  employed  in  the, 
arts  than  it  would  be*  if  the  people  knew  better 
bow  to  use  it. 

Coal  is  found  abundantly  at  Ke;-Lung  in  For- 
mosa;  a'so  in  the  districts  around  Negata  in 
Japan.     The  Russians,  tmder  the  command  of  a 
Russian  officer,  have  opened  coal-mines  rather 
lower  than  Tdnqum  Bay. — Singapore  Free  Press, 
April  2,  1862 ;  St.  John^s  Indian  ^rchipetngo,  ii.. 
p.  349 ;  Colonel  Jjow,  No.  3,  Joym.  Ti/td.  ArcK ; 
IVilUam^  Middle  J&ngdm^V.   24^  \   Hodgson's 
Nagasaki,  p.  227;.  M'Culbch^p^  Diet  p.  287; 
Jomm,  Ind.  Arckip,m,  pp^  163,  161,  788;  Eng. 
Cfc.  ;  Cale,  Rev^;  Annals,  Ind»  Admin, ;  Mason; 
fweoiogy  of  India,  by  Messrss.  Medlicott,  Blandford, 
andBaU;  Dr.OldhamJn  Yuk' a  Embassy,  p.  335; 
Hook.  HinuJo^Powell;  CrawJurd'sDicL-p.  195; 
Ballon  Diamonds,  CoqI,  oitd.Gold,  pp^  58-94. 

COBALT.;  . 
Tk-t'iiiig, ....  Chin.  I  Pien-t'sing,   .    .    .  Ohiit. 

Taiig-t*nng. .....      „      | 

In  China  it  in  prepared  by  roasting  tlie  native 
aneoiate  of  cobf^lt,'  sa£d  to  come  from  Cambodia. 
It  contains  silica  and  potash,  and  is  used  in  colour- 
iiigglain,  painfcing/on  porcelain,  and  glasing  copper 
▼essela,  and4n^di4»mp^.  Cobalt  ere  occurs  near 
Jeypore  in  Rajputana,  and  is  used  for  colouring 
enamel.  Cobalt  and  nickel  occur  in  Ceylon,  at 
SalFngRm. — Smith* 

COBKA,  the  ordinary  Urdu  name  of  the  Naga 
^fennt  of  venomous  colubrine  snakes  of  tiie  family 
Eimpidsg.  There  is  only  one  species,  the  Naga 
tripcidftans,  which  has  a  moderate  body,  with  rather 
mhart  tail.  It  has  a  small  or  moderate  eye,  with 
A  roond  papU,  a  poison  fang  in  front  of  the  maxil- 
lai^y  -wrndk  is  but  little  moveable  or  erectile,  'and 
onfy  one  tooth  behind.  The  anterior  ribs  are 
eloDi^ttte  and  erectile,  and  the  •  skin  of  the  neck  is 
ditotable.  When  the  cobra  rises  in  play,  or  for 
anrasement,  it  spreads  out  the  skin  of  the  neck-, 
TrtMMk  which  it  geta  the  Spanish  name  of^cobra  di 
•flipello,  in  English  the  hooded  snake.  Its  bite, 
r£  'tlae  potflon  l^  fairly  in,  is  almost  certain  death. 
r^  is  nid  that  the  poison  can  be  combated  by 
t^ie^fUnf^  potarii  into  the  veins,  but,  owing  to  the 
^pidity  of  the  poison's  action,  this,  even  if  true, 
0  ^-mlnrlfwi  Several  wstances  have  occurred  of 
.^.^^^rn-up  men  recovering  from  the  bites  of  the 
tijU09  etc.,  or  Ruflsel's  viper  (Daboia  elegans), 
|gjgij>ly  by  applying  ligatures  above  the  wound, 
^^f  lyaming  the  punctures  with  a  live  coal ;  but 
^^  4i.^ter-swelling  was  very  painful,  and  lasted  for 


some  months.  The  oobra  and  chain  viper  are 
the  commonest  and  deadliest.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  natives  of  Ceylon  do  not  kill  the  cobra 
when  caught,  but  enclose  it  in  a  mat  bag  with 
some  boiled  rice  for  food,  and  place  it  thus  in  a 
flowing  stream.  In  Gujerat  the  Hindus  do  not 
kill  thi<}  or  any  .other  snake.  There  are  two 
varieties. 

Yar.  a.  The  spectacled  or  binosellate  cobra  has 
its  neck,  on  the  steel-brown  skin,  marked  with  a 
white,  black-edgad  c^  or  <«  enclosing  at  either 
extremity  a  \AaSl  oo^lus.  This  is^only  seen  when 
the  hood  is  expanded.  .  It^  is  lowad  in  Southern 
India  and  in  Burma  (?).    It  grows  to  5^  feet. 

Yar.  h.  The  monocellate,  or  one-marked  cobra, 
has  a  pl^in  white  ocellus,  with. black  centre  and 
margin^  and  grows  to  4  feet  in  length.  It  is  the 
cobia  of  Central  India  and  Burma. 

The  fangs  of  the  cobra  are  not  perforated  like 
those  of  vipers,  but  they  have  a  groove  or  slit 
right  down  the  anterior  part  of  the  fang,  and 
although  the  sides  of  the  groove  may  oftan  meet 
in  close  contact  about  the  anterior  centre  of  the 
tooth,,  and  form  i^  sort  of  a  channel,  yet  they 
nevjBT  jpiq  or  amalgaui^te  together.  The  fangs  of 
cobras  are  fixed  to  l^h^  maxillary  bones,  while 
those  of  vipers  are  erectile. .  -, 

Pernumganate  of  potash  haef  been  recommended 
in  cobra  bites.  Whea4>ermanganate  was  mixed 
with  cobra  poison  ai)d  hvpodermically  injected,  no 
fatal  result  followed,  although  a  fatal  dose  of  cobra 
poison  was  used,  and  the  mixture  injected  into  the 
vein.  It  is  supposed  that  the  mongoose  is  not 
affected  by  the*  cobra  jpoison. 

In  the  mythologies  of  India,  the  cobra 
figures  a3  8^  protecting  agent,  spreading  its  hood 
over  the  lingam  and  over  royalty.  The  cobra  is 
worshipped  Df  all  Hindus ;  and  its  form,  as  an 
idol,  with  three;  to  nine  heads,  in  stone  or  brass, 
may  be  everywhere  seen  in  India,  often  bending 
over  the  idol  of  tike  liogam.  The  cobra  is  often 
personified  in  IndiaU'  story.  In  many  parts  of 
Western  India,  after  killing  a  cobra,  the  non- Aryan 
races  give  it  all  t^e^  honours  of  a  cremation, 
assutipg  it,  with  many  protestations,  that  they  are 
guiltles9  of  its  blood;  .that  they  slew  it  by  order 
of  their  nuLSter ;  or  that  they  had  no  other  way  to 
prevent  its  bitii^g  the  chickens. — Nicholson. 

CpBRA-TEL,  a  term  applied  in  Ceylon  to  a 
decoction  of  the  heads  of  cobras  and  saliva  of 
thef  iguana;  or  Kabragoya,  and  supposed  by  the 
Singhalese  to  be- deadly  poisonous. 
•  COCA  of  tlie  Andes  and  Peru  is  Erythroxyloii 
coca,  Lam,.  'Extensively  cultivated  by  the  Indians, 
— the  annual  piPodilcc  there  having  been  estimated 
at  30,000,000  pOlind^.  The  leaves  are  either 
infused  as  tea,  or,  as  is  usual,  chewed  with  a  little 
unslaked.Ume.  The  immediate  effect  is  a  gentle 
excitement,  with  sensations  of  high  enjoyment. 
Its  use  lessens  the  desire  for  food,  and  enables  the 
chewer  to  Uhdergo  an  enormous  amount  of  fatigue, 
from  an  incfbased  nervous  energy. 

GOCA^ADA,  a  seaport  town  in  the  Godavery 
district,  m  lat.  16''67'  N.,  long.  82°  13'  E.;  popu- 
lation, 17,839.— /w/>.  Gaz. 

COCCIDiE  of  Leach,  the  Gallinsecta  of  U- 
treille,  a  family  of  insects  placed  by  Latreille  and 
others  at  the  end  of  the  Homoptera.     See  Coccus. 

COCCINEA  IXDICA.     W,  and  A. 
Coocinea  grandia,  W,  1  MomordicainQDsdelpba,iS, 

Bryonia  grandis,  L. 


COCCOLOBA, 


COCCUS. 


Beemboo,  .  . 
Tela  kucha,  . 
Ken-buDg,  .  . 
Tsa-tha-khwa, . 
Bhimb,  .  .  . 
Korel,  Govel,    , 


.    Beno. 

.     BURU. 

.    Hind. 
Maleal. 


Kan(luri,Ool-kandru,PAN. 
Vimbika,  Jivika,  Sanbk. 
Golaroo,  ....  SiND. 
Kovay,  ....  Tam. 
Donda,  Bimbika, .  Tel. 
Kakidonda,  Kai-donda,  „ 


A  climbing  shrub,  grows  all  over  India;  in 
flower  and  fruit  the  whole  year ;  green  fruit  uaed 
in  chatni  and  curries ;  ripe  fruit  eaten  raw,  and 
greedily  sought  after  by  birds.  The  leaves  are 
applied  externally  in  eruptions  of  the  skin,  and 
the  plant  internally  in  gonorrhoea. 

The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  used  as  an  application 
to  obstinate  ulcers  produced  by  the  bites  of 
animal&  The  fruit  when  unripe  has  a  slightly 
add  but  not  unpleasant  taste.  When  ripe,  it  is 
sweetish  but  insipid.  It  is  smooth,  obloug,  and 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  It  is  a  common 
troublesome  weed  in  hedges  and  gardens. — Jaffrey ; 
Roxh,;  Voigt;  Stewart;  O'Sh.;  Ainslie. 

COCCOLOBA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Poly^onacese.  C.  crispata,  BucTlj 
grows  in  Nepal.  Wight,  in  Icones,  figures  C. 
Indica,  C.  excoriata,  C.  pubescens.  C.  uvifera  is  a 
West  Indian  plant.  The  fruit  of  the  last  is  sweetish, 
its  wood  is  used  for  cabinet  work,  and  it  yields 
the  Jamaica  kino. — Voigt;  Eng.  Cyc, 

COCCOTHRAUSTES,  a  genus  of  birds  belong- 
ing  to  the  order  Insessores,  family  Fringillidse, 
and  sub-family  Fringillinse.  Three  species  occur 
in  South-Eastem  Asia.  C.  vulgaris,  the  hawfinch 
of  Europe,  occurs  in  Siberia,  China,  Japan  (C. 
Japonicus,  Schlegelf). 

COCCULUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Menispermacese,  consisting  of 
climbers,  whose  leaves  are  usually  more  or  less 
heart-shaped,  and  the  flowers  small,  and  either 
white  or  pale  green,  in  loose  panicles  or  racemes  ; 
in  most  cases  they  are  dioecious,  and  are  always 
very  minute.  The  gpecies  are  usually  powerful 
bitter  febrifuges.  The  following  occur  in  the 
south  and  east  of  Asia :  acuminatus,  calophyllus, 
cordifolius,  crispus,  hexagynus,  incanus,laurifolin8, 
macrocarpus,  Malabaricus,  megaspermus,  oleracea, 
Plukenetii,  tomentosus,  viUosus.  In  Arabia,  an 
ardent  spirit,  called  Khamr-ul-Majnun,  is  said  to 
be  distilled  from  the  berries  of  C.  Cebatha. 

COCCULUS  ACUMINATUS.    Z).  C. 
G.  radiatus,  D.  C, 
C.  polycarpus.  Wall. 
Menispermum     acumi- 
natum. 
M.  radiatum,  Lam, 


Tila  kora, 
Baga-luta, 


Beno. 
Hind. 


M.  polycarpon,  Itoxb. 
Tiliacora  racemosa,  CoUb. 
T.  acuminata,  Mien, 
Brauoea  menispennoides, 

WiUd, 

TulUkaniram,  .  Maleal. 
Tigamushadi,   .    .     Tel. 


A  trailing  shrub;  grows  in  both  Peninsulas, 
Oudh,  Assam ;  has  small  cream-coloured,  sweet- 
scented  flowers.— 0'5fe.  p.  202 ;   Voigt^  331. 

COCCULUS  CORDIFOLIUS.    D,  C, 
0.  conyolvulaceus,  D,  C, 
0,  vemiGotuSy  WaU, 
Tnn-tha-ma-Dway,  BuRM. 


Gul-bel,  Gulwail, 
Oulunona, 


DUKH. 

.  Hind. 
Malat. 


Menispermum  glabmm,  K, 
M.  oordifolium,  W^id. 
Sitamerdu,     .     Malbal. 
Shendikodi,  .    .     .  Tam. 
Tipatingg^,     .    .    ..-  Tel. 


Cit-amerdu,  . 

A  valuable  plant,  growing  in  the  Peninsula,  of 
Bengal,  Burma,  and  Assam.  Its  stem  is  succulent, 
twining,  and  perennial,  running  over  the  hi^^t 
trees.  The  root,  stem,  and  leaves  are  used  in 
medicine  in  decoction.  The  root  is  large,  soft, 
and  spongy,  and  is  given  fresh  in  gonorrhoea ;  in 
powder,  15  to  30  grs.  are  emetic ;  the  decoction  is 


Tuba-bidji,  . 
Mahi-zabra,  .  .  .  Ptt&. 
Grana  orientis  of  Suellhu. 
Kakamari,  .  .  Saksx. 
Kaka  colli  verd,  .  Tui. 
Kaki-chempa  vittalii,TsL. 
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called  Pachuna.     An  extract  called  palo  is  pre- 
pared from  the  stem. — Roxb,  iil  p.  81 ;  QSk 

COCCULUS  CRISPUS.    D,  C, 
Menispermum  crispum,  L,  \  M.  vermootum,  Flm, 

A  twining  plant  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  tbe 
Moluccas,  with  a  tubercled  or  warted  gtem;  it  is 
employed  by  the  Malays  for  the  cure  of  inte- 
mittent  fevers.— 0V*%. 

COCCULUS  FIBRAUREA,  of  Cocbm-CVini 
and  China,  used  by  the  Mahiys  in  agues  and  lirer 
dLseasea— 0'5A. 

COCCULUS  INDICUS. 

Hong BuRM. 

Indian  berry,  .  .  Eng. 
Ooque  de  Levant, .  Fr. 
FiBchkormer,  .  .  Ger. 
Jermai,  ....  Guj. 
Kakmari-ki-binj,  .  Hind. 
Galla  di  Levante, .         It. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  the  Anamirta  coocuItu,  W. 
andA,^  a  powerful  climbing  plant,  common  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  Malabar  coast ;  in  oom- 
merce  its  fruit  is  obtained  through  Bombay  ,UadnB, 
and  Ceylon.  The  berry  is  highly  poisonoos,  and  is 
not  used  internally  in  medicine.  Even  extonally, 
as  an  ointment,  though  useful  in  Poirigo  caj^tis, 
its  use  requires  great  care.  It  is  used  to  poison 
fish,  and  a  weak  decoction  to  destroy  ticb  in 
sheep.  In  1850,  2359  bags  were  imported  into 
Britain,  value  19s.  to  24s.  the  cwt.— 0'5A.;  %&; 
Roxh. ;  Eng,  Cyc. ;  M'CulL  Diet. ;  W.  and  A, 

COCCULUS  PALMATUS.    D.  C. 
M.  polmatum,  Lam,  \  M.  oolnmba.  Bosh, 

This  plant  produces  the  colambo  root  of  com- 
merce, a  valuable  tonic  medicine.  It  grows  in 
the  Mozambique  forests,  and  is  caltivat»i  in  the 
Mauritius. — Roxh,  iii.  807. 

COCCULUS  VILLOSUS.    D.  C. 
0.  sepium,  Coldb,  I  M.  hirsutum,  Lvtm, 

MeniBper.  villosum,  Lam,   \  U.  myoaotoidei,  Lbtm. 

Huyer, BsNO.    Ohipura  tige,  .    .    .  TlL 

Dier,  Farid-buti,    .  Hind.  |  Dasara-ti«^KatW  tige,  „ 

A  decoction  of  the  fresh  roots  is  given  in  native 
medicine  in  rheumatism,  and  is  oonsideied  heating, 
laxative,  and  sudorific  A  curry  of  tiie  leaves  is 
used  for  the  same  object.  The  jaioe  of  the  ripe 
berries  makes  a  good,  durable,  biuiah-purple  ink. 
The  withes  are  woven  into  small  baiketa,  and 
are  used  for  cords  by  the  cultivatorB.—  VoigLt  831. 

COCCUS,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the 
family  Coccid«e,  of  the  order  Hemiptera.  7t» 
insects  belonging  to  this  family  lire  upon  tKU  ff 
plants  of  various  kinds;  ibey  are  or  small  aiie; 
and  in  the  larva  state  have  the  i^pearaDoe  of  o^ 
or  round  scales.  They  are  doeely  attadied  to 
the  plant  or  bark  of  the  tree  they  inhabit,  aad 
exhibit  no  distinct  extemid  orgaoa.  At  oettaii 
seasons,  when  about  to  undergo  their  traosfonoft- 
tion,  they  become  fix«l  to  the  plant,  and  aana* 
the  pupa  state  within  the  akin  of  the  larfa.  fte 
pupa  of  the  male  has  the  two  anterior  legs  diieoteA 
forwards,  and  the  remaining  four  baekwaidi; 
wfaereaa  in  the  female  the  vhole  six  are  dvodri 
backwarda  When  the  males  hare  assomed  tte 
winged  or  ima|ro  state,  they  are  said  to  i«M 
from  the  posterior  extremity  of  thdr  cocoon,  h 
the  spring-time  the  body  of  the  female  beoooMi 
greatly  enlarged,  and  approaches  moie  or  kn  ti 
a  spherical  form.  In  some  the  skin  is  smooO, 
and  in  others  transveraek  incssions  oi(Tefittges  d 
segments  are  visible.    It  is  iu  this  stale  that  tin 
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female  receiveB  the  embraoes  of  the  male,  after 
which  she  depofiitB  her  eggs,  which  are  extremely 
numeroos.  In  some,  the  eggs  are  deposited  by 
the  iosect  beneath  her  own  body,  after  which  she 
dies,  and  the  body  hardens  and  forms  a  scale- 
like covering,  which  serves  to  protect  the  eggs 
until  the  following  season,  when  they  hatch.  The 
females  of  other  species  coyer  their  eggs  with  a 
white  cotton-like  substance,  which  answers  the 
same  end.  Of  the  species  of  this  genns  known 
in  8.  Asia,  are  the  C.  cacti,  the  cochineal  insect, 
the  C.  laoca,  which  yields  the  stick-lac  of  commerce, 
and  the  C.  maniparus  of  Arabia,  that  punctures 
the  Tamaiix  gallica,  and  causes  the  exudation  of 
the  Arabian  manna.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
Coccns  cacti,  the  true  Grana  fina,  and  the  Grana 
sylvestris;  and,  after  prolonged  efforts  on  the  part 
ci  Dra.  James  Anderson  and  Barry  of  Madras  in 
1795,  the  C.  sylvestris,  or  wild  spedes  of  the 
cochineal  insect,  was  introduced  into  Bengal  by 
Captain  Neilson  of  H.H.  74th  Regim»it.  It 
throve  rapidly  on  the  Cactus  Indica,  the  indigenous 
opontia,  the  country  Nopal,  and  between  1800 
and  1807, 74,633^  lbs.  of  the  codiineal,  amounting 
to  142,916  rupees  in  value,  were  shipped  to  Eng- 
land, but  at  a  loss,  as  the  wild  species  was  found 
greatly  inferior  to  the  trua  The  cochineal  insect 
was  introduced  into  Java  about  the  year  1825  as 
a  Goremment  experiment,  and  apparently  with 
more  success  in  its  production  than  in  British 
India,  for  so  long  ago  as  1844  it  was  exported 
from  Batavia  to  the  estimated  value  of  93,819 
goilden.  The  species  inti\Kluced  into  India 
swarms  at  certain  seasons,  and  settles  on  one  of 
the  species  of  cactus,  which  they  immediately 
destroy.    The  whole  neighbourhood  of  Homanabad 


was  safTGonded  with  pnckly  pear,  but  disappeared 
in  1865,  under  one  of  these  swarms. 

The  fine  cochineal  insect  differs  from  the  wild 
not  only  in  size,  but  also  in  being  mealy  and 
covered  with  a  white  powder ;  while  the  wild  one 
is  enveloped  in  a  thick  cottony  down,  which 
causes  its  value  to  diminish  greatly,  it  being  im- 
possible to  separate  it  from  the  insect  in  the  pre- 
Daiatkm  of  the  dye ;  the  females  only  yield  dye. 
It  is  the  cottony  covering  which  enables  the 
wild  kind  to  stand  the  vicissitudes  of  dimate, 
while  the  fine  or  domesticated  kind  require  to  be 
kept  imder  cover  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
■heJtflced  from  high  winds,  as  they  early  in  their 
growth  throw  off  the  cottony  covering. . 

The  fine  cochineal  insect  lives  on  several  cnlti- 
▼mied  kinds  of  cactus  without  thorns,  of  which 
the  Cactus  cochinillifer  has  been  introduced  into 
India.  It  will  not  grow  on  the  wild  prickly 
pear. 

There  are  three  periods  of  life  of  the  cochineal 
inme&L  It  is  viviparous,  and  at  its  birth  is  a 
mere  speck,  and  at  that  time  no  difference  can  be 
detected  by  a  microscope  between  the  sexes ;  they 
ave  all  equally  active,  seeming  to  jirofit  eagerly 
ai  i>he  aho^  period  during  which  motion  is  allowed 
them.  After  a  few  days  they  attach  themselves 
ta  the  cactus  plant,  and  from  that  moment  the 
female  never  quits  her  h<^  A  cottony  coat 
^rovrs  over  her,  which  falls  off  in  13  to  15  days. 
ThiM  18  the  first  period. 

The  male  also  adheres  to  the  plant,  and  in  about 
1 2  days  becomes  enveloped  in  a  cottony  cylindrical 
pmee,  open  at  the  bottom ;  the  insects  huddle 
together,  one  upon  another  to  appearance,  so  that 


at  a  little  distance  nothing  is  seen  but  a  white 
patch  of  cotton  of  uneven  surface ;  they  continually 
increase  in  bulk.  After  remaining  in  this  state 
for  a  month  or  thereabouts,  the  sexes  become 
distincUy  recognisable.  The  male  becomes  a 
scarlet  fly,  with  two  transparent  wings  about  tiiree 
times  the  length  of  his  body,  which  exactly  cover 
each  other,  when  at  rest  appearing  only  as  one ;  he 
is  also  provided  with  two  poisers  or  tails  and  two 
hairy  antennse ;  he  has  six  legs  and  six  immoveable 
eyes.  He  is  now  again  become  active  (particularly 
an  hour  after  sunrise),  but  rarely  takes  to  the 
wing,  being  easily  carried  away  by  the  wind ;  he 
jumps  and  flutters  about,  and,  having  impregnated 
the  female,  dies  in  a  few  days. 

The  females  go  on  increasing  in  roundness. 
They  appear  generally  so  enormously  overgrown, 
that  their  eyes  and  mouth  are  quite  sunk  in  their 
rugs  or  wrinkles;  their  antennie  and  legs  are 
almost  covered  by  them,  and  are  so  impeded  in 
their  motions  from  the  swellings  about  the  in* 
sertions  of  their  legs,  that  they  can  scarce  move 
them,  much  less  move  themselves,  and  the  insect 
to  the  casual  observer  looks  more  like  a  berry  than 
an  animal.  When  they  are  about  three  months  old 
they  begin  to  yield  their  young.  In  this  state 
the  insect  is  in  a  torpid  state,  and  may  be  detached 
from  the  plant.  She  had  previously  formed  on 
her  extremity  an  amber- coloured  liquid  globule, 
varying  in  size  according  to  the  abundance  of 
juice  in  the  cactus,  and  this  is  supposed  to  indicate 
the  maturity  of  her  pregnancy. 

It  is  remarkable  tiiat  from  the  moment  of  her 
fixing  upon  the  plant,  she  loses  her  eyes  and  the 
form  of  her  head ;  instead  of  a  mouth,  she  has  an 
extremely  fine  proboscis,  which  it  is  supposed  sho 
introduces  into  the  imperceptible  pores  of  the  leaf 
she  feeds  on ;  and  such  is  her  excessive  torpor, 
that  once  removed  she  will  not  attach  herself 
again.  After  shedding  the  whole  of  her  young, 
the  mother  dies,  and  l^omes  a  mere  shell,  turning 
black.  It  is  therefore  at  the  time  that  the  female 
commences  to  shed  her  young  that  measures  are 
taken  to  remove  the  young  to  other  cactus  leaves. 
A  nest  is  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  sausage  or 
purse,  of  cotton  gauze  or  other  tissue  pierced  with 
small  holes,  in  which  8  or  10  of  the  females  are 
put,  and  tiie  purse  is  fastened  at  the  bottom  of  a 
leaf  of  cactus  by  a  thorn.  The  young  escape  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  surface  of  the  leaf. 
The  mid-day  is  found  to  be  the  best  time  for  this 
operation,  to  enable  the  newly-born  insects  to  get 
nd  of  the  glutinous  matter  which  they  bring  from 
the  parent.  On  this  account  nesting  is  not  recom- 
mended in  damp  or  cloudy  days. 

When  the  female  insects  are  not  required  for 
breeding  purposes,  they  are  brushed  off  the  cacti 
leaves  at  the  commencement  of  their  shedding 
their  young,  or  immediately  before  that  time,  into 
baskets,  and  killed  either  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
or  by  immersion  in  boiling  watcor,  then  dried  and 
put  mto  bags  for  dye. 

As  the  cochineal  insect  is  destroyed  by  heavy 
rains  and  high  wind,  they  are  reared  outside  only 
in  the  dry  and  cold  season;  during  the  rainy 
season  a  sufficient  number  of  the  females  are  either 
artificially  kept  in  baskets  shut  out  from  light 
and  heat,  and  so  r^naining  torpid  till  the  proper 
weather  returns,  or  an  entire  generation  is  raised 
on  cactus  plants  under  cover  in  the  house  or  a 
shed,  and  the  fresh  young  ones  put  out  on  the 
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danger  from  the  heavy  '  1 8th  century,  it  became  tributary  to  the  British. 
^  By   a    treaty  is   1761,   the  British  goaraDteed 
-the  int^frity  of -the  kingdom ;  but  in  1809,  after 
the .  overthrow  of    the   Mysore    goTemment,  « 
faetion  made  common  caoae  with  the  TravaDoore 
people,  and  carried  on  an  nnsaoceBsful  war  agaioA 
the  British  f  and  in  1819  the  British  asamned  all 
military  control.  The  principal  races  are,  — MaleaU, 
535)191;    Konkani,   15,113;  O'amalar,  33,628; 
Teling,'  9905.     Of  the  population,  140,262  are 
Christians,  426,922  are  Hindus,   12,499  Maho* 
medans,  and  1278  Jews ;  the  chief  Hindn  caaln 
being  Brahman,  Kshatriya,   Ambalarasi  temple 
servants,  Nair  oultivatorB,  Filial  goTerame&t  aer- 
vants,  Cifctar  oontracior8,i.Kanaka?'boatmeD,  Mopia 
polygars,  Yalh&mar  freshwater,  and  Maiakan  flalt< 
water  fisJiermoi  and  artisans,  Ezhuwan  labooien, 
Cherumar  pr^al  slaves,  and  Kada  and  Makali 
hillmen  and  Jews. 

'The  Jaoobite  and  Nestorian  ChftBtiaDB  are 
under  .the  Archbishop  of  Anttoch,  the  Romano- 
Syrians,  under  the  Archbishop  of  Malabar,  and 
the  Romish  Ohristians  under  the  Archbiabop  of 
Qoa.  The  coeoa  palm  is  vastly  ^saltivated ;  fish 
is  very  abundant ;  its  ornamental  work  io  metak, 
and  its  wood  and  ivory  x^arvimg,  are.  famed.  The 
raja's  family  claim  Kshatriya  descent,  bat  follow 
the  rule  of  man  makatayum,  or  desoenBoa  ab 
utero,  the  children.of  sisters  succeeding.  If  the 
rajahs  younger  brother  be  senior  to  all  his  nephews, 
he  becomes  eHiah  raja,  or  hetr-apparent^  'bat  if 
the  rajahs  eldest  sister  have  a  son.  older  than  the 
raja's  .brother,  the  nephew  jranjca  in  ihe  line  of 
^vocesston  before  the  unole. 

^ , ^ ^      TheMgher  castes  only  are  permitted  to  approach 

is  killed ;  and  the  groups  take  differait  slopes,  as  '  the  royal  dwelling,  and  handsome  well-fed  .Biah- 
squares,  hexagons,  etc.,  according  to  .the  space  mans,  etc.,  thus  form  the  entire  peculation  of 
l^t  round  the  insect  whiefa  first- began  to  form  !  that  locality;  iukI  these  are.so  clean  andneal  in 
its  cell.     Under  these  cells  the  females  deposit  •  appearance,  and  of  so  fair  a  colour,  thai  one  saems 


leaves  outside  when  all 
rains  and  wind  are  over. 

The  common  belief  is  that  tbe  cochineal  -insect 
lays  eggs ;  this  is  not  the  «aee.  The  young  insects, 
whilst  contained  within  the  mother,  appear  to  be 
all  connected  one  after  the  other  by  an  umbilical 
cord  to  a  commoa  placenta,  and  in  this  order  they 
are  in  due  time  brought  forth  as  iliving  animals, 
after  breaking  the  juembrane  in  whieh  they  oirere 
at  first  probably  isontained  as  eggs.  -  Being,  thus 
brought  forth,  they  remain  in  a  cluster  under  the 
mother's  belly  for  t«^o  or  Uiree  days^  until  dis- 
engaged from  the  umbilical  cord.  Every  cochineal 
mother  produces  above  ja  hundred  young  ones; 
but  the  mortality  is  ..gveat, .  and  three  or  four 
mothers  are  required  to  cover  one  side  of  a  cactus 
leaf  with  sufficient  young  for  cultivation. 

25,000  insects  dead  and  dry  make  up  one  pound 
of  cochineal,  the^rdinasy  value  of  which  is  1  rupee 
12  annas. — Colonel  Boddam;  Royk,  Prod.  Hes, 
p.  67 ;  Craw/urd,  Diet.  p.  112. 

COCCUS  LACCA,  Kerr,  produces  the  sub- 
stance called  lac.  .It  inhabits  India ;  .is  found  on 
various  trees  in  great  abundance  on.the  Ficas 
religiosa,  F.  Indiea,  <Croton  lacciferum,  Butea 
f  rondosa,  and  Rhamn us  jujaba.  When  the  females 
of  this  coccus  have  fixed  themselves  to  a  part  of 
the  branch  of  the  trees  on  which  they  feed,  a 
pellucid  and  glutinous  substance  beeins  to  exude 
from  the  margins  of  the  body,  ana. in  .the. end 
ibis  substance  cpyers  the  whole  insect  with  a 
cell  which,  when  hardened  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  becomes  la£.  So  numerous  arb  these  inseots, 
and  BO  closely  crowded  together,  that  they  often  \ 
entirely  cover  a  bnaneh,  and  occasionally  ihe  tree 


their  eggs,  which,  after  a  certain  period,  are 
batched,  and  the  young  ones  eat  their  way  out 
It  is  found  encircling  twigs  and  branches.  The 
broken  twigs  covered  with  these  incrustations  are 
called  *'  Btidk-lac  '  in  commerce.  After  the  colour 
has  been  extracted  and  further  piirified,  shell-lac 
results. — Kirhy  and  Spence,  iv.jp.  142 ;  Eng,  Cyc. 

COCCUS  POLONICUS  is  used  in  dyeing  a 
red  colour.  It  is  now  chiefly  employed  by  the 
Turks  for  dyeing  wool,  silk,  and^air,  and  for 
staining  the  nails  of  women's  fingeiB.— -XtV6^  and 
Spence,  i.  p.  320 ;  Eng,  Cyc.  p.  ^." 

COCHIN,  a  small  feudatory  state  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  with  a  seaport 
capital  of  the  same  name,  lying  between  lat. 
9°  48'  and  10°  50'  N.,  and  long.  76°  5'  and  76° 
58'  E. ;  the  area,  1361  square  miles,  and  popu- 
lation in  1881,  600,278  souls.  It  has  many 
marine  lagoons,  extending  for  120  miles,  and 
communicating  with  the  sea ;  and  its  ghat  forests 
have  much  valuable  poon,  angely,  etc.  lbs  rajas 
claim  to  be  descended  (xpm  .Cheruman  Pernmal, 
who  ruled  over  the  whole  country  of  Kerala, 
iucluding  Travancore  and  Malabar,  as  viceroy  of 
the  Chola  kings,  about  the  begiBninff  of  the  9th 
century,  and  afterwards  establishea  hims^  as 
independent  ruler.  Cochin  fell  to  the  Portuguese 
in  the  16th  century.  In  1662  the  city  was  taken 
by  the  Dutch ;  in  the  18th  century  the  Zamorin 
of  Calicut  held  it  for  a  short  time;  in  1776 
Hyder  Ali,  and  in  1790  Tipu,  overran  tbecounii^. 
On  the  fall  of  Seringapatam  in  the  end  of  the 


to  have  been  transported  among  an  entirely  new 
and  superior  nation.  ■  The  ,  priuoesses  and  thrir 
ladies  wear  an  abundance  ot  sbow- white  mnsliii 
around  the  hips,  but  no  upper  .gaiment  The 
neck  is  decorated  with  valuable  oniamentB,  and 
the  ears  support  very  large.and  beautifoHy  chased 
pendants.  .The  hair  is  either  worn  in  a  large 
double  knot  on  the  crown,  or  on  the  m|ht  «de  ol 
the  head,  and  a  band  of  gold  strains  Jt  from  off 
the  face.  The  raja  and  all  the  pxinoes  are  india- 
tingu]sbable,'.in  private,  from  the  peqpie  aioond. 
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for  their  dress  xionsists  simply  of  the  mu^  roonc 
the  middle^  'The  cocoanut  palm  grows  abon- 
dantly,  and,  while  yielding  'large  retuins,  aDowa 
leisure  for  other  avocations. — ^/jnp.  Gaz, 

COCHIN-OHINA,  the  name  .given  in  Europe 
to  a  country  occupied  by  the  Annam  people.  'Ae 
derivation  of  the  European  name  is  obeonre,  hoi 
Kacbao  is  .the  jiame  ^en  by  the  Annam  people  to 
ihe  capital  of  Tonquin;  and  Gochin-Clhina  i> 
known  to  the  Malay  navigators  aa  Kutcfai  U 
has  been  supposed  by  D^Anville  that  the  8in-hoa 
of  Ptolemy,  tne  geographer,  is  Ck>€liin-Chiiia,  and 
that  the  Aureo  Chersoneaus  oi  Ptokmy  is  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  Leaving  out  ol  view  the  vast 
unexplored  region  of  Laos,  Uie  penanaala^ommooly 
denominated  Z}ochin-China  is  now  eomposed  if 
Cambodia  in  the  north,  French  £?oofain-Ohina  ia 
the  south  and  west,  and  Annam  on  the  easteni 
coast,  this  latter  kingdom  eKtefnding  oorthwardi 
to  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Yun-nan  and  Qnaag-si, 
its  own  province  of  Tong-king  adjoining  them. 
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French  Cochin  -  China,  conquered  or  annexed 
from  Annam,  comprises  an  area  of  about  30,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  estimated  at  some 
1,750,000  persons,  nearly  all  of  them  of  Annamese 
uataonalitT.  The  colony  is  divided  into  four  pro- 
vinces,— Saigon,  Mytho,  Viuh-long,  and  Bassac. 
Each  of  these  is  under  inspectors  and  admin  i- 
stratoffs,  who  are  educated  for  the  purpose  in  a 
college  at  Saigon,  where  they  are  taught  the 
native  language,  characters,  history,  and  law,  and 
are  instructed  generally  in  the  principles  of  execu- 
tive government.  Tbey  are  commissioned  by  the 
PresideDt  of  the  French  Republic.  The  revenue 
for  the  year  1878  was  estimated  at  14,800,000 
franca.  The  kingdom  of  Annam  has  a  population 
estbnated  at  20,000,000  persons.  There  is  a 
French  resident  at  the  Court  of  Hue,  and  also 
one  at  Hanoi,  the  ancient  capital  in  Tong-king, 
and  three  ports  in  Tong-king  have  been  opened 
under  treaty.  Europeans  are  only  allowed  to 
trade  in  the  actual  open  ports,  but  they  are 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  country  by  means  of 
the  great  river  Sang-koi  (but  not  to  land  on  its 
hanks)  for  purposes  of  trade  with  Yun-nan.  The 
kingdom  of  Cambodia  is  an  absolute  monarchy, 
and  has  a  population  estimated  at  only  1,000,000, 
I  which  givcB  bat  six  to  the  square  mile.  It  is 
I  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  that  nation 
has  an  official  residing  at  Nam-vang,  the  capital, 
with  the  title  of  Repr^sentant  dn  Protectorat 
Fran^ais.  The  revenue  is  estimated  at  3,000,000 
francs.  There  is  bat  one  port,  Kampot,  situated 
on  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  its  principal  traffic  being 
with  Siam  and  Singapore  by  native  vtssels.  In 
appearance,  language,  and  most  other  character- 
isticsy  the  CambodSins  differ  entirely  from  the 
Chinese,  Annamites,  and  even  Siamese.  If  there 
he  any  resemblance,  it  is  to  the  latter. 

Saigon,  the  capital  of  French  Cochin-China, 
on  the  Saigon  nver,  in  lat.  10**  50^  N.,  and 
kmg.  104®  22'  E.,  was  conquered  by  the  Franco- 
Spanish  fleet,  17th  February  1859,  by  the  force 
under  Admiral  Rigault  de  Genouilly  at  the  close 
of  the  last  Chinese  war,  but  Lower  Cochin-China 
was  not  occupied  until  the  treaty  of  1862. 

AboQt  the  reign  of  Louis  XVT.,  the  reigning 

emperor,  Gyalong,  lost  his  throne,  and  a  Roman 

Catholic  missionary,    Bishop  Adran,  persuaded 

the  deposed  sovereign  to  ask  the  help  of  France, 

and  escorted  his  son  to  the  Court  of  Versailles. 

The    request  was   granted,    on    condition    that 

France  should  have  a  right  of  protectorate  over 

native  Christians,  and  the  further  right  to  occupy 

certain  points  of  Annamese  territory,  from  whence 

this  protectorate  might  be  better  exercised.    A 

treaty  was  concluded  at  Versailles  on  the  28th  of 

Norember  1787,  embodying  these  conditions,  and 

the  prince  and  bishop  returned  to  the  East  with 

Krench  officers  and  appliances  of  war,  by  whose 

aid   Gyalong  was  restored  to  power,  and  gave 

him  countenance  and  support,  and  the  church 

^rew  and  flourished ;  but  his  successors,  jjealous 

of  its  organization  and  influence,  commenced  a 

persecntion. 

On  the  5th  of  June  1862  was  signed  the  treaty 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  French  rule  in 
Cochin  -  China,  Annam  thereby  ceding  the 
three  provinces  of  Bienhoa,  Giadinh,  and  Dinh 
ruong,  which  constituted  the  original  territory  of 
Sai^en.  Twelve  years  Uiter,  the  Duo  Decazes, 
then    minister  for  foreign  affairs,   was  able  to 


'  announce  to  the  French  Chamber  the  signature 
(on  the  15th  of  March  1874)  of  a  treaty  by 
I  which  the  whole  country  was  placed  under  the 
I  protectorate  of  France.  It  has  been  mentioned 
that  in  1867,  five  years  after  the  first  treaty, 
Admiral  de  la  Grandi^re,  the  then  governor, 
found  it  necessary  to  occupy  the  three  f^ditional 
provinces  of  Vinlong,  Chandoi,  and  Hatien,  in 
order  to  protect  the  colony  from  the  incursions 
of  *  agitators*  from  the  neighbouring  territory. 
The  kingdom  of  Cambodia,  embedded  between 
Siam  and  the  new  colony,  fell  early  under  its  in- 
fluence, and  by  a  treaty  signed  in  1868,  accepted 
the  protectorate  of  France. 

In  1866-7,  under  the  control  of  M.  Doudart  de 
Lagree,  an  expedition  epcplored  the  course  and 
sources  of  the  river  Mei-kong,  which,  taking  its 
rise  amid  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  impinges  on 
the  western  provinces  of  China,  flows  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  Indo-Chinese  promontory, 
and  discharges  itself,  in  French  territory,  into 
the  southern  waters  of  the  China  Sea.  It  was 
hoped  that  in  this  river  might  be  found  a  channel 
of  intercourse  with  the  west  of  China,  and  that 
Saigon  might  by  its  means  be  made  to  rival  or 
eclipse  the  claim  of  Rangoon  as  an  outlet  for 
the  commerce  of  these  regions.  In  1881  the 
boundaries  were,  on  the  north  the  kingdoms  of 
Annam  and  Cambodia,  on  the  east  and  south  the 
China  Sea,  on  the  west  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  the 
kingdom  of  Cambodia,  80  leagues  long  and  50 
broad,  with  a  population  of  1^  millions.  The 
Mei-kong  passes  through  French  Cochin-China 
by  two  rivers,  to  disembogue  into  the  China 
Sea.  In  1880  the  revenue  was  18,800,000  franca 
—Chin,  Jap.  and  Phil.  Chron.  and  Der.,  1881. 

COCHIN-CHINA  MONKEY,  Pygathrix  nem- 
ceus,  Geaffr, 

COCHINEAL. 
Ta-lan-mi.  .  ..  .  Ohin.  Gochcnilha,  .  .  .  PoBT. 
Gonohinilje,  .  .  .  DuT.  Konssenel,  .  .  .  Rus. 
Goohenille,  .  .  »  Fb.  Gochinilla  Grana,  .  Sp. 
Koflc^enilje,  .  .  .  Geb.  Goohinil  puohi,  .  .  Tam. 
K6rinij,Gvj.,HiND.,PE]ML  Go«hinil  purugu,  .  Tel. 
Gocciuiglia,    »    .    »    .  It. 


This  valuable  dye  and  colour  material  consists 
of  the  dried  bodies  of  the  female  of  the  Coccus 
cacti,  a  native  of  Mexico.  About  1200  tons  are 
imported  into  Britain,  price  Ss.  6d.  the  pound. 
It  forms  a  very  fine  and  permanent  dye  of  red, 
crimson,  scarlet.  It  answers  on  wool  and  silk, 
but  not  on  cotton.  E£fortB  were  made  by  the 
E.  I.  Company  to  introduce  the  insect  into  India, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century  it  was 
supposed  that  Drs.  Anderson  and  Barry  of  Madras 
had  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  it  is  said  that  an 
inferior  variety,  C.  cacti  sylvestre,  was  the  one 
brought,  not  the  variety  designated  C.  cacti 
grana  fina.  Whether  from  the  stock  introduced 
in  1799,  or  from  an  indigenous  variety,  the 
Coccus  cacti  is  at  seasons  plentiful  in  many  parts 
of  India.  They  swarm  to  localities  where  the 
prickly  pear  grows,  and  in  a  brief  time  the  plant 
whoUy  disappears.  The  fine  variety  was  mtro- 
duced  into  Mysore  from  Teneriffe;  and  at  the 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  the  cochineal  exhibited 
from  Chittaldroog  and  Oossoor  was  said  to  be 
the  silver  grain,  and  to  be  procurable  in  several 
districts  in  Southern  India ;  but  it  only  destroys 
the  plants  with  red  flowers  and  few  prickles,  and 
will  not  propagate  on  the  yellow-flowering  prickly 
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penr.  It  has  been  exhibited  from  Java  at  tbe 
exhibitions  in  Europe.  The  people  have  also  been 
HUcceBsful  in  introducing  it  into  the  Canary 
Islands,  where  it  has  of  late  been  much  cultivated; 
and  in  1866, 1,511,617  lbs.  were  exported.  About 
1200  tons  are  imported  into  Britain,  valued  at 
£400  the  ton.  The  insects  are  about  70,000  to 
the  pound.  They  are  detached  from  the  plants 
on  which  they  feed  by  a  blunt  knife ;  are  dipped 
in  boiling  water  to  kill  them,  and  then  dried  in 
the  sun.  The  female  is  placed  on  the  leaf,  and 
kept  in  its  position  by  a  white  rag  tied  round 
the  lobe.  From  the  travels  of  Lieutenant  Burnes 
and  Dr.  Gerard,  we  learn  (Journ.  As.  Soc.  of 
Henffa\,  ii.  p.  652)  that  an  insect,  supposed  to  be 
of  tbe  coccus  genus  ?  is  found  on  the  root  of  a 
|)lant  which  flourishes  in  a  marsh  (near  Herat), 
but  the  natives  being  unable  to  diy  it,  import  it 
from  Bokhara  and  Yarkand,  paying  about  82 
sicca  rupees  per  Indian  seer.  Coccus  polonicus, 
tlie  scarlet  grain  of  Poland,  is  also  found  on  the 
roots  of  a  plant,  the  Scleranthus  perennis. — 
Jioyie;  Mad.  Ex,  1857;  PowelL  Panj.  p.  194; 
Cmw/urd's  Diet.  p.  112;  M'V,  Diet.;  Moral 
and  ilaterial  Progress ;  Colonel  Beddome, 

COCULEARIA  ARMORACIA.    Linn. 

Radish,  horao  radish,  £mg.  I  Muli, Himd. 

Oran  do  Brotagne,  .      Fa.  | 

COCIILOSPERMUM  GOSSYPIUM.    D,  C. 
Bombax  gossypinm,  L.        |  Silk-cotton  tree,     .  Eno. 
Shima-punji, .    .  Malral.  |  Tanaku  maxam, .    .  Tam. 
Kla-inibul,     .    .     Singh.  |  Konda  gogu  ohetto,    Tel. 

This  silk-cotton  tree  grows  in  Ti-avancore,  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  is  common  on  the  Arakan 
mountains,  and  occurs  also  in  Bundelkhand,  on 
tl)^  hilU  round  and  near  Adiigurh  and  Kalingur, 
as  well  as  on  those  near  Hiurdwar  and  the  Kheree 
pass.  The  leaves  are  used  for  the  curious  rude 
leaf-bellows  with  which  the  natives  of  the  hills 
near  the  Assam  valley  smelt  iron.  It  hae  curious 
tliick  branches,  which  spread  out  somewhat 
awkwardly,  each  tipped  with  a  duster  of  golden- 
yellow  flowers,  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  very  beautiful.  The  bark  abounds  in  tmna- 
parent  gum,  of  which  the  white  ants  seem  fond, 
tor  they  kill  many  tn^es.  This  is  the  gum  katira 
of  tlie  K.W.  Provinces  of  India,  and  b  substituted 
for  tragacanth.  Wood  soft^  and  only  nsod  as  fire- 
wood. The  cotton  of  its  pods  is  used  for  stuffing 
pillows,  etc  — AW^,-  irSk.  jv.  225;  SUwari; 
Iholrr^  lUm.  Jour,  i.  p.  53 ;  Voigi^  p.  91. 

COCK,  Uie  male  of  the  domestic  fowl  of  the 
gonus  Gailus.  One  species  of  Gallus  is  found  in 
the  wild  state  in  the  Mali^  Peninsula,  two  in 
Sumatra,  two  in  Java^  and  one  in  the  Philippine 
Ishinds,  But  no  bird  of  the  genus  in  the  wild 
state  is  found  in  Borneo,  Celebes,  or  any  island  of 
the  Mohicca  Sea&  The  two  of  Jara  are  distinct 
species;  they  will  pair,  and  the  progeny  is  a 
beautiful  bird,  kept  by  tlie  wealthy  Javanese  as  an 


Javanese.  The  passion  for  cock-fighting  is  im- 
pressed on  the  very  language  of  the  Malaya  Thus 
there  is  a  specific  name  for  cock-fighting,  one  for 
the  natural  spur  of  the  cock,  and  anot^r  foi  ^ 
artificial ;  two  names  for  the  comb,  three  for  tk 
crow  of  the  cock,  two  for  a  cockpit,  and  one  for  a 
professional  co<^-fighter.  The  passion  is  nowhere 
carried  further  than  in  the  Spanish  dombioDs 
in  the  Philippines.  There  it  is  licensed  by  the 
Government,  which  derives  from  it  a  yearlyrevenoe 
of  about  40,000  dols.,  or  about  £10,000.  Natioos 
of  Central  Asia  seem,  from  time  immemorial,  to 
have  used  the  cock  in  sacrifice,  being  eq)eaally 
sacred  to  the  sun  in  Sabasan  worship  Aiid  this 
still  continues.  It  is  offered  in  sacnfices  on  the 
new-year's  day  by  the  old  Parsee  fiie-warshippers. 
The  Aryan  Hindu  and  the  non- Aryan  races  all 
sacrifice  the  cock  at  the  shrines  of  the  earth 
goddesses.— Crai£;/wr(/,  DicL  p.  113#    See  Birds. 

COCKATOO,  birds  of  the  Moluccas  and  Ans- 
tralia,  of  the  tribe  Scansores  and  sab-family 
Cacatuinse.    See  Birds. 

COCKLE,  one  of  the  moUusca.  The  cockle  of 
Job  zxxi.  40  is  a  species  of  Solanum.  See 
Chamidffi. 

COCK'S  CLAW  FRUIT. 
Ki-chau  tsxe,    .    .    Chin.  |  Kim  ponnaai,  .   .   •  Jap. 
Ki-ku  to«e,  ...        „     I 

This  is  the  fruit  of  the  Hovenia  dulcis.— ^SautL 
COCK-UP,  the  Begti  fiah  of  the  Ganges. 
COCOA. 

Ko-ko,  Kwo-kau,      Chin.  I  Eakao, 6kb- 

Cacao, Fb.  I  Cocao,    .     It.,  Pokt.,  Sp. 

Cocoa,  also  written  Caooa,  is  the  nut  or  seed  of 
the  Theobroma  cacao,  a  phint  (d  the  W.  Indies  and 
the  continent  of  America.    Lindley  mentioDB  also 
T.  bicolor,  and  T.  Guineenns.    T.  cacao  has  been 
introduced  into  India,  Ceyl<xi,  the  PhilippineB, 
Celebes,  Amboyna,  and  China.     The  cocoa  tree 
flourishes  best  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  moantain 
valleys,  though  it  wiU  grow  well  at  some  elevatkn 
on  mountain-sides..    The  varieties  are  numeroos, 
some  producing  very  superior  fruit  to  others.  The 
plants  begin  to  bear  at  from5  to  7years  of  age;  dur- 
ing this  period  the  inter-apaces  between  the  rows  of 
tzees  can  be  rendered  productive  by  planting  yams 
and  vegetables  in  them.    A  free  ventilation  of  air 
should  be  ensured  to  eadi  tree,  and  this  cannot 
well  be  attained  with  a  smaller  sptuce  than  30  feet 
Large  forest  trees  of  favourable  sorts  require  to 
be  scattered  amongst  thern^  to  protect  than ;  the 
tree  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  W.  Indies  and 
S.  America  is  one  of  tbe  Bombaceae.    There  are 
two  crops  in  a  year.    The  average  retain,  whea 
the  trees  are  planted  doee  together,  is  firon  I  to 
3  lbs. ;  but  as  much  as  from  9  to  16  lbs.  may 
be  procured  by  proper  planting  and  cidtiTatioB. 
Great  care  is  required  in  curing  the  cocoa,  after  it 
is  separated  from  the  pod ;  and  on  the  method  d 
.^«uv»»u  .^..vi.^v^%  V.J  ««.^  ^v«.^j  ««,•««».  ^.u  I  fermenting  and  drying  depends  Teiy  much  the 
ornament  of  thdr  ^xiltij-yards,  under  the  luune  '  production  of  a  good  or  bad  article.    AocoK^Bog 
of  pakiser.    The  wild  fowl  of  the  Philippines  are  '  to  its  preparation,  it  realixos  from  6Qa.  to  liOa 
sometimes  tamed^  ai«  very  brave^  and  always    per   cwt.  in  bond.      17,000,000   Iba.  of  ooeaa 
come  off  victors  with  the  large  cocks  of  China ;    were  imported  into  Britain  in  1871,  vpwaids  d 
and  thcT  will  contend  with  the  ftunoos  gallant  I  7,300,000   lbs.    bong   entered  for   bone  coft- 
bn^^  cl  the  lA>^uia     Most  of  the  advanced  |  sumption.     Cacao  seeds  were  nade  use  of  bf 
nations  of  the  A^atic  islands  are  gamblers,  and    the   Mexicans,  previoaa  to  the  nrriTal   of  the 


thtf  favourite  sha|«  which  gaming  tak«  with 
tWm  »  coch-figlmng.  This  inclutj^  the  pe<^ 
of  Bali,  Ixwnbok,  Celebess  and  all  the  Phifipjune 
lalAtuis,  the  only  mat^al  exception  being  the 


ans,  piev 
Spaniards,  boiled  with  main,  and  roogU j  hnosed 
between  two  stones,  and  eaten  seaaoBcd  wi^ 
ci^isicam  or  honej.  The  seeds  are  oomastfid  ia  a 
hifik  4  or  5  inches  in  length ;  and  dried,  i 
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and  ground,  ihey  consfcitnte  cocoa;  mixed  with 
starch  and  finely  ground,  soluble  cocoa.  Chooo- 
kte  is  tiie  same  laTOured  and  made  up  into  a 
paste.  As  seen  in  the  market,  cocoa  is  in  the 
form  of  flake,  granulated,  soluble,  rock,  dietetic, 
homoeopathic  cocoa,  broma,  etc.,  largely  adulte- 
rated with  5  to  50  per  cent  of  sugar  and  starch. 
Flake  cocoa  generally  contains  the  worthless  husk, 
which  forms  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  seeds ;  but 
genuine  flaked  cocoa  of  good  quality  cannot  be 
purchased  under  tenpence  or  one  shilling  per 
pound,  yet  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  to 
see,  in  London  shop  windows,  samples  ticketed 
firepence  and  sixpence  per  pound ;  such  samples 
at  this  price  must  either  be  damaged  or  adulte- 
rated. Cocoa  contains  the  alkali  theobromine,  in 
which  there  is  a  larger  amount  of  nitrogen  than  is 
iu  theine,  so  that  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  may  all  be 
regarded  as  containing  the  same  nutritious  prin- 
ciple.— M.  E.  J.  IL;  Ilcusall;  Simmonds;  Craw^ 
fvrd;  Ktw  Mtueum;  lioyle. 

COCOACB^,  the  pslm  tribe  of  plants,  the 
Palmacese  of  lindley,  are  inhabitants  of  the  tropics 
of  both  worlds,  and  hardly  rauge  beyond  lat 
85''  &  and  49°  K.  They  are  local  plants;  only 
Cocoe  nucifera,  Acrocomia  sclerocarpa,  and  Bor- 
aasus  flabelliformis  being  found  in  many  lands. 
There  are  supposed  to  be  about  1000  species,  but 
scarcely  a  fifth  part  have  been  described.  The 
Oreodoxa  okracea,  or  edible  cabbage-tree  of  the 
W.  Indiesy  has  been  introduced  into  the  £a8t. 
The  Areca  catechu  is  well  known  for  its  betle-nut; 
the  Arenga  saocharifera  for  its  sago,  palm- wine, 
uigar,  and  black  horse-hair  like  fibres.  CaryoUt 
nrenais  Taluable  for  the  immense  quantity  of  ita 
sap,  wbidi  is  ferm»ited  into  toddy. or  palm-wine, 
or  distilled  into  arrack.  Canes  and  rattans  are 
from  the  various  spedes  of  Calamus.  The  Sagus 
laeyis  and  S.  f arinif era  yield  much  of  the  sago  of 
eommeroe.  The  Bomsaus  or  palmyra  is  of  great 
Tilue  for  its  pabn-wine,  its  fruit,  and  its  leayes, 
as  also  is  the  fan-palm  Corypha  umbraculifera, 
the  talipat  palm  of  Ceylon  and  the  Moluccas; 
while  Cf.  taliera  is  of  great  yidue  for  its  leayes, 
which  are  formed  into  the  palm  books,  on  which 
tl^  people  write  with  an  iron  style.  The  date 
fruit,  on  which  so  many  of  the  Axabs  subsist^  is 
from  the  Phfieniz  dact^lifera ;  the  P.  sylyestris  of 
India  furnishes  sap  which  is  made  into  palm-wine, 
sugar,  or  arrack ;  and  the  widely-^read  oocoanut 
tree,  Cocos  nucifera,  with  its  multitude  of  uses, 
jdl  belong  to  this  order.  Recently,  the  following 
have  idso  been  noticed: — Plectocomia  elongata. 
Mart, J  of  Java;  Ceratolobus  glaueeaoens,  BL; 
Daemonorops  melanochsstes,  BL;  Lodoioea  Sey- 
chellarum,  LalUL,  Seychelles;  Hyphisae  coriacea, 
Gxria^  of  Egypt 

The  better  known  of  this  order  are  as  under; — 

A.  Arecem  or  Arecinem. 


gtaeflit,        A.  Di^kaonii,  Baxb^ 
Wiiide,,  intiDdiified.  A.  ttiMxxAn^Boxb, 

Bjpophorbelndioi,  6tert, 
Bourbon,  introduced. 

[>reodoxa  oleracea,  Endl.^ 
IV.  Indies,  introduced. 

>.  itfigia.  ffimnft  Jntmdnfwid 

kr«e»  eaieehn,  iS^. 

L.  Gxixa^Bcnf, 

B.  Lepidocatyem. 
:;^aibiDiis  humilii,  Roaeb.       I  0.  latifolios,  MooOk 
\  ettfctus,  Roxb,  I  G.  nidentam,  Jxmr. 

;«  draco,  WUUU,  \  C.  venu,  Lour, 


A.  gBMilia,  J{oaB6. 

Seat  wthia  elegans,  JR.  Br. 

Birina  caryi»toide8,  Such. 

Arenga  saccharifera,  LabilL 

Oaryota  urens,  Linn. 

C.  horrida,  Jaeq, 

0.  sobolif era,  Wal. 


Xj.  extensos,  Boxb. 

G.  qainquenervius,  Roxb. 

G.  rotaog,  Linn. 

G.  fasciculatus,  jBoasfr. 

G.  polygamiu,  Roxh. 

G.  tenuis,  JEUxcb. 

G.  gracilis,  i2ox&. 

C.  Borassex 
Boraasus  flabeUiformis,  L. 
Tetania  borbonioa,  Lam. 

D.  Coryphem 
Gorypha  utan,  Lam. 

G.  umhraculifera,  Linn. 

G.  taliera,  Roxb. 

G.  elata,  Roxb. 

G.  rotundifolia,  iians.,  Mo^ 


livistonia     Mauritlana, 

WdU. 
Licnala  peltata,  Roxb. 
L.  pnmila,  Bl.,  Java. 
L.  spinoM,  Wurmb. 
lu  lotondiifolia,  Bl.^  Java. 


G.  moDoious,  Roxb. 
G.  hoBtilifl,  WaU. 
Zaiaoca  edulis,  Reinw. 
Z.  Asamica,  WaU. 
SaguB  bsyifl,  Rumph. 
S.  farinifera,  OcerUn. 

or  Boramnem. 
Bentinckia    condapana, 
Berry, 

or  Coryphinx. 
Sabal  Adansonii,  Ouern$. 
S.  hystrix,  Nutt. 
GhamsBropshumilis,  Linn* 
G.  mitis,  Mayer. 
G.  Griffithiana,  WaU. 
G.  Martiana.  WaU. 
Bhapii  flabelliformis,  AiU 
Phoanix  acauUs,  JSucA. 
P.  dactylifera,  Linn. 
P.  f arinifera,  Roxh. 
P.  sylTestiis,  Roxh, 
P.  paladosa,  Rxdb, 


B.  Cocoem  or  Coeoinx. 

G.  flexQosa,  MarU 


EIsbIs  GoineensiB,  JcLcq. 
Goeos  nucifera,  lAwn, 

COCOANUT. 

Hu AcHiNESE.    Noce  de  Gacao,  .    .    .It. 

Naiikal,  .  .  .  Beno.  Kalapas,  .  .  .  Malay. 
Gooos,  .  .  .  -.  F&,  Sp.  {Tengai, .  Tam.,  Maleal. 
Kocoa-baum, .  .  .  Osa.  i  Tenkaia,  ....  Tel. 
Narel,   ....     Hikd.  i  Narekadam,   .    .    .      „ 

Cocoanut,  the  fruit  of  the  Cocos  nucifera,  is  a 
word  supposed  to  come  from  the  Portuguese  term 
Maoaoo  or  Macooo.  Its  fruit-bearing  power  may 
be  considerably  improved  fay  extracting  toddy 
from  the  blossom  shoots  for  the  manufacture  of 
jagari  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  productive- 
ness, after  which  it  may  be  discontinued.  The 
subsequent  annual  produce  may  be  safely  reckoned 
at  fifty  nuts  per  annum.  From  ten  to  twelve 
large  nuts  may  be  seen  on  each  bunch.  In  good 
situations,  the  fruit  is  gathered  four  or  five  times 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  albuminons  sub- 
stsnce  within  the  *  oopra '  or  kernel  is  used  as  an 
artusle  of  food,  and  when  dried  is  largely  exported 
to  other  places ;  and  the  dear,  sweet  liquid  which 
the  nut  encloses  when  young,  is  a  very  agreeable 
drink ;  it  is  the  albumen  in  a  liquid  state^  House 
plasterers  attribute  an  adhesive  quality  to  this, 
and  mix  it  with  their  white  and  other  washes,  in 
which  lime  forms  a  chief  ingredient.  The  full 
ripe  nnt  contains  a  small  quantity  of  oily  milk, 
and  is  then  used  for  making  oil  Cocoanut  milk 
is.  extracted  by  pressure,  and  is  used  in  making 
curries,  etc.  It  is  from  the  husk  of  the  cocoanut 
that  ibe  w£ll-known  '  coir,'  khoir,  or  roya  fibre 
of  eommerce  is  prepared,  and  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  coir  rope,  matting,  brushes^  eta  Cocoa- 
nut  husk,  from  which  the  fibres  have-  not  been 
separated,  is  used  in  lieu  of  a  scrubbing-brush  for 
the  floor,  *nd  lor  polishing  wood ;  brooms,  mats, 
aipd  bii;s  are  likewise  manufactured  from  it 
Coooanttts,  both  in  the  raw  and  dried  state,  form 
a  pnomitteni  feature  amongst  the  exports  at  Galle 
and  Colombo,  in  value  to  about  £14,000  yearly. 
Coeoannts  vidued  at  £50  a  ton  are  imported  into 
Great  Britain.  The  shell  is  very  brittle,  and  its 
stmctoreis  somewhat  fibrous;  but  it  admits  of 
being  turned  for  the  bodies  of  caps  and  vases, 
the  feet  and  covers  being  made  of  wood  or  ivory. 
Common  buttons  are  also  made  of  the  cocoanut 
shell,  and  are  considered  better  than  those  of 
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horn,  as  ihej  do  not,  like  tbat  material,  absorb 
moisture  which  causes  them  to  swell  and  twist 
The  hollow  shells,  called  '  gari '  or  *  naryel,'  are 
used  for  the  water- holder  of  a  particular  kind  of 
hookah.  The  nuts  are  made  into  hookahs,  goblets, 
and  cups,  and  when  mounted  with  silver,  polished 
and  carved,  are  very  handsome ;  but  for  everyday 
household  use  they  are  made  into  lamps,  ladles, 
skimmers,  and  spoons.  The  shells  make  good 
lamp-black,  and  when  reduced  to  charcoal  and 
pulverized,  an  excellent  dentifrice.  The  eocoannts 
are  hourly  used  as  offerings  for  Hindu  idols.  The 
cocoanut,  when  fully  ripe,  can  be  hollowed  and 
cleaned,  by  being  filled  with  salt  water  and 
buried  for  some  time  in  the  sand,  when  the  albu- 
men decays,  and  is  washed  out.  In  the  Travan- 
core  and  Cochin  kingdoms,  the  kernel  is  variously 
cut  for  making  garlands  for  state  occasions.  The 
uppermost  and  tender  shoots  of  the  cocoanut  tree, 
when  boiled,  eat  like  cabbage,  and  are  much  prized 
both  by  Europeans  and  natives. — Ainslie^  p.  245  ; 
Seeman;  A/.  E.  J,  R. ;  Royle;  Tredgold. 

COCOANUT  CRAB,  the  Birgus  latro,  or  robber 
crab  of  the  Keeling  islands,  is  a  kind  of  inter- 
mediate link  between  the  short  and  long  tailed 
crabs,  and  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Paguri 
Darwin  observed  that  they  live  on  the  oocoanuts 
that  fall  from  the  trees.  The  story  of  their  climb- 
ing these  palms  and  detaching  the  heavy  nuts  is 
merely  fabulous.  Its  front  pair  of  legs  are  termi- 
nated by  very  strong,  heavy  pincers,  the  last  pair 
by  others  narrow  and  weak.  To  extract  the 
nourishment,  it  tears  off  the  husk,  fibre  by  fibre, 
from  that  end  in  which  the  three  eyes  are  situated, 
and  then  hammers  upon  one  of  them  with  its 
heavy  claws  until  an  opening  is  effected.  It  then, 
by  its  posterior  pincers,  extracts  the  white  albu- 
minous Bubstanoe.  It  inhabits  deep  burrows, 
where  it  accumulates  surprising  quantitiea  of 
picked  fibre  of  cocoanut  husks,  on  which  it  rests 
as  on  a  bed.  Its  habits  are  diurnal ;  but  every 
night  it  is  said  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  sea,  perhaps 
to  moisten  its  branchiss.  It  is  very  good  to  eat, 
and  the  great  mass  of  fat  accumulated  under  the 
tail  of  the  larger  ones,  sometimes  yields,  when 
melted,  as  much  as  a  quart  of  limpid  oil.  They 
are  esteemed  great  ddioacies,  and  are  fattened  for 
the  table. — Darwin  ;  Hartwig ;  Bihnore, 

COCOANUT  DAY  occurs  on  the  full  moon  of 
the  Hindu  month,  generally  falling  in  August. 
Along  the  Malabar  coast,  at  every  seaport  town, 
Cocoanut  day  is  one  of  the  great  feasts.  It  is 
supposed  to  mark  the  termination  of  the  S.W. 
monsoon,  the  date  when  the  Hindu  trader  may 
safely  trust  his  ships  and  goods  to  the  ocean.  At 
Bombay,  the  natives,  clad  in  their  holiday  attire, 
go  in  procession  from  their  houses  in  the  town  to 
the  sea-shore,  preceded  by  bands  of  music.  On 
the  beach,  after  numerous  ceremonies,  a  cocoanut, 
prenerally  covered  with  gold  and  silver  leaf,  is  then 
cast  into  the  sea,  as  an  offering,  by  the  principal 
person  present  Every  trader  or  boat- owner 
there  makes  a  similar  offering  on  his  own  account. 
I'he  Unt  boat  of  the  season  generally  puts  to  sea 
directly  after,  gaily  decorated  with  streamers.  In 
former  days,  the  chief  dvil  functionary  at  the 
E.  I.  Company's  factories,  at  such  places  as  Tauna, 
Surat,  and  Broach,  used  to  attend  and  sometimes 
cast  in  the  first  cocoanut ;  but  this  practice  was 
stopped  by  orders  from  the  Court  of  Directors. — 
Mad,  Lit.  Jo. ;  Elph.  Iml  414  ;  Chow-Chow^  290. 


COCOANUT,  DOUBLE.  The  doable  cocomuI 
of  the  Seychelles  or  Mahe  islands,  is  the  fniit  of 
the  Lodoicea  Seychellarum.  When  preserved 
whole,  and  perforated  in  one  or  two  places,  tiw 
nut  serves  to  carry  water,  and  some  of  them  bold 
six  or  eight  pints ;  and  by  slicing  tbem  in  difPerent 
directions  they  are  formed  into  plates,  dii^es, 
drinking  cups,  etc.,  known  in  the  French  islands 
as  Yaisselle  de  Pile  Praslin.  The  half  of  a  doabk 
cocoanut  is  a  favourite  scallop  of  the  Mahomedaa 
fakir  in  India.  The  crown  of  the  trunk  is  eaten, 
like  the  American  cabbage-palm;  the  dovn 
attached  to  the  young  leaves  serves  for  filline 
mattresses  and  pillows ;  the  ribs  of  the  leayes  and 
the  petioles  are  fabricated  into  baskets  and  brooms; 
and  the  young  leaves  are  plaited  to  form  hats. 
The  Lodoicea  attains  a  height  of  80  or  90  feet  It 
might  be  largely  introduced  into  India  with 
advantage.  Germinating  nuts  were  sold  in  London 
in  1854  at  £10  a-piece. — Seeman. 

COCOANUT  FIBRE,  or  Coir,  is  obtained 
from  the  outer  rind  of  the  nut.  This  is  brmsed 
and  steeped  in  water  for  two  or  three  days,  after 
which  it  is  taken  up,  and  the  fibres  sepaxsted  by 
the  fingers,  scraped  gently  with  a  blunt  knife, 
and  then  dried  in  the  sun.  If  steeped  in  water 
too  long,  they  get  coloured. 

COCOANUT  MILK.  To  make  this,  the  kernel 
is  ffrated,  a  little  warm  water  is  poured  over  it, 
and  the  liquid  is  then  poured  through  an  (^ 
cloth.  This  milk  is  exceUent  with  coffee,  and  is 
indispensable  for  curry. 

COCOANUT  OIL. 
Narelkatel,    .     .    HiND. 
Biinak  nur,      .    .  Malay. 
Minak  kalapa,      .      „ 


Kjilambir,  . 
Tengai  yenne, 
TeiLkaia  nuoa. 


Haiat. 
.  Tav. 
.    TSL 


The  kernel,  having  been  removed  from  the  shell 
and  dried,  is  subjected  to  pressure  in  a  miD,  and 
the  oil  is  expressed ;  but  when  prepared  in  small 
quantities,  the  kernel  is  boiled  in  water  for  a  short 
period  ;  it  is  then  pounded  in  a  mortar,  taken  out 
and  pressed.  The  milk,  as  it  is  called,  which 
exudes,  is  then  boiled  over  a  slow  fire,  when  the 
oil  floats  to  the  top,  and,  being  skinuned  off,  is 
afterwards  boiled  by  itself.  'Two  quarts  of  oil 
may  be  procured  from  fourteen  or  fifteen  cocoa- 
nuts.  When  fresh,  the  oil  has  an  excellent  fiavour. 
It  is  used  as  an  unguent  on  the  bodies  of  tiie 
natives  after  bathing,  and  as  an  oil  for  the  hair; 
it  is  employed  as  a  lamp  oil,  and  is  manufactored 
into  soap,  and  it  is  said  to  have  all  the  virtues  of 
cod-liver  oil.  The  purest  oil  is  obtained  by  giatang 
the  kernel,  and  depositing  it  in  some  hollow  veEsel, 
to  expose  it  to  the  heat  of  the  snn  during  the  day, 
and  the  oil  drains  away  through  hollow  spaces 
left  for  the  purpose.  The  Malabar  mediod  of 
making  the  oil  is  by  dividing  the  kernels  into  tvo 
equal  parts,  which  are  ranged  on  shelves  made  of 
laths  of  the  betel-nut  palm  or  split  bamboo, 
spaces  of  half  an  inch  wide  being  left  between 
each  lath.  Under  these  a  charcoal  fire  is  lit,  and 
kept  up  for  two  or  three  days,  in  order  to  diy 
them,  itf  ter  which  they  are  exposed  to  the  son  od 
mats,  and  when  thoroughly  dried  are  subjected 
to  pressure  in  an  oil-press.  The  remains  of  the 
cocoanut,  from  which  the  oil  haa  been  extncted 
(Posknakkull,  Hind.  ;  Tenga  poonak,  Tam.  ;  Tenga 

{)indee,  Tel.  ;  Poonnak,  Singh.),  affords  an exoa- 
ent  material  for  feeding  pig&i  ponltiy,  etc.  Thi 
best  oil  exported  is  from  Cochin,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring ports  on.  the  Malabar  coast  It  usuiBy 
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fetches  208.  per  ton  rooro  than  the  Ceylon  or 
Goromandel  coast  article.  In  Europe  it  is  used 
'  for  the  candle  and  soap  manufacture,  for  lubricat- 
ing machinery,  etc.  In  India,  for  making  soap, 
for  cookery,  lamps,  and  as  medicine.  This  oil 
forma  the  foundation  of  Price^s  patent  candles. 
It  becomes  solid  at  about  70^  Falu:.  It  is  one  of 
the  fixed  or  fatty  oHs,  and  consists  of  solid  and 
fluid  constituents,  the  latter,  or  oleine,  being 
separated  by  pressure  from  the  solid  parts,  called 
stearine  or  cocein,  used  ia  the  manufacture  of 
the  stearic  candles.  It  is  also  much  used  by 
pomatum  manufacturers.  In  Borneo,  the  only 
uil  used  by  the  women  in  the  dressing  of  their  hair 
is  that  freshly  expressed  from  the  cocoanut ;  and 
this  ia  perfumed  by  allowing  the  flowers  of  various 
plants  to  renudn  in  it.  The  native  oil-mill  is 
similar  in  shape  to  the  mortar  and  pestle  of  the 
druggist,  the  latter  being  woilced  by  a  shaft,  to 
the  end  of  which  a  pair  of  bullocks  are  attached. 
The  cattle  travel  in  a  circle  of  about  18  feet 
diameter,  and  make  three  complete  revolutions  in 
a  minute.  Half  a  hundredweight  of  the  dried 
kernel  ia  a  charge  for  a  ffdl-sized  checkoe 
I  (mortar),  and  a  pair  of  stout,  well-fed  bullocks 
will  get  t^roug^  four  such  ciharges  in  a  day ;  so 
that  twenty  mills  are  required  to  get  through  two 
tons  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  man  who 
ilrivea  has  usually  a  boy  to  assist  him  in  taking 
I  the  oil,  which  is  got  out  of  the  mortar  by  dipping 
a  piece  of  rag  into  the  fluid  and  squeezing  it  into 
ao  ewthen  veflsel.  The  cost  of  the  native  oU-mill, 
with  serviceable  bullocks,  is  rather  under  than 
over  Ra.  200.-— If.  E.  Jur.  Rep, ;  Cal  Rev.,  Sept 
laei;  Low's  Sarawak,  j^.l4b. 

COCOANUT  PEARLS,  said  to  be  concretions 
existing  free  in  the  interior  of  the  cocoanut  in 
the  £wt  Indies,  particularly  at  Siagapore,  where 
the  rajaa  esteem  them  as  precious  stones.    Mr.  J. 
Bacon  published  a  notice  of  them  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
0.8.      It  is  said   that   they   occur    sometimes 
as  large  as  a   cherry ;    but   Mr.   Bacon's  are 
abont  2-5tb8  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     These 
v^etable  pearls  are  smooth  and  white,  like  animal 
oDsSy  but  are  harder,  and  not  quite  so  brilliant. 
like  <Mdinary  pearls,  also,  they  are  composed  of 
csM-faopate  oi  lime,  bat  have  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  organic  matter.    The  former  contain 
considemble  quantities  of  an  albuminous  animal 
sabatanoe.    Eixamined  microscopically,  the  cocoa- 
nut  pearls  are  found  to  be  composed  of  numerous 
reffiuar  eoneentrie  layers,  which  adhere  to  each 
otber   very  energeti^y.      1%eir   origin   is   at 
picocmt  nnoertain.    In  the  analysis  of  the  cocoa* 
not  milk,  a  little  phosphate  and  malate  of  lime  is 
foond,  but  no  carbonate,  which  hitherto  has  not 
l>eeii  f  omid  in  any  part  of  the  nut. 

COCOANUT  TODDY.  Cocoanut  trees  of 
^igorooB  growth  send  forth  nine,  ten,  and  even 
^^relwe  elusten  of  buds  every  year.  But  those  on 
vrhieh  little  care  has  been  bestowed,  and  whidi 
%r^  ooDseqaently  feeble,  produce  only  four  or  five 
>/  these  spathes,  called  in  Tamil  '  palai*  The 
QftTifir,*  or  toddy-drawer,  when  accoutred,  has 
\x»t  in  importance  among  his  appointments,  the 
j^wsJpatty  (Kt.  knife^box),  made  from  the  sheath 
if  tlftfi  spathe,  and  bound  round  tight  with  two 
lixxden  of  rattan.  A  strongly  plaited  rope  is 
p^eainianently  fastened  to  one  side  of  the  arivalpatty. 
*)ie    sbort  arm  of  it  has  a  much  smaller  loop ; 


when  fastened  round  the  waist,  the  longer  arm  is 
passed  inside  the  small  loop  of  the  sbort  arm. 
Through  the  loop  of  the  long  arm,  the  toddy - 
drawer  passes  the  end  of  his  waist-cloth,  and  ties 
it  into  a  knot.  Next  in  importance  is  the  eropetty, 
into  which  the  toddy-drawer  empties  the  toddy 
collected  in  the  pot  or  chatty  up. the  tree.  It  is 
made  of  palmyra  fibre  closely  pmited,  and,  when 
moistened,  is  water-tight  Two  wooden  collar 
shavings,  about  two  inches  broad,  encircle  the 
mouth  <of  the  eropetty,  one  inside  and  one 
outside;  between  them  the  plaited  wicker-work 
ia  run  up  and  made  fast.  To  keep  the  eropetty  in 
its  bulged,  bottle-like  form,  -a  piece  of  rattan 
about  half-way  down  is  woven  in,  and  encircles 
the  vessel  like  the  hoop  of  a  barrel.  The  eropetty 
hangs  suspended  over  the  hoop  of  a  barrel.  U 
takes  nearly  a  year's  practice  to  make  a  man 
master  of  the  curious  mode  of  oUmbing,  after 
which  the  loftiest  trees  are  ascended  in  a  minute 
with  surprising  ease.  After  a  hard  morning's 
work,  the  left  arm  always  aches  more  than  the 
other  limb,  showing  that  there  is  more  strain  on 
it  than  anywhere  ^se.  When  an  aocident  befalls 
a  toddy-drawer,  it  is  usually  occasioned  by  his 
left  hand  missing  its  hold  on  the  tree  and  slipping 
aside,  which  brings  him  to  the  ground  instantly, 
often  with  fracture  or  injury  ai  that  limb. 

When  the  spathe  is  a  month  or  a  month  and  a 
half  old,  the  toddy-drawer  begus  his  labours  by 
binding  ihe  sheath  to  prevent  its  expanaon,  after 
which  he  •cuts  about  an  inch  off  the  end,  then 
gently  hammers  the  flowers  which  are  thereby 
exposed.  Finally,  he  binds  up  the  end  with  a 
broad  strip  of  fibre,  and  descends.  This  process 
he  continues  morning  and  evening  for  fifteen  dayB, 
a  thin  slice  being  cut  away  on  each  occasion. 
During  this  time,  also,  by  shaving  away  a  little  of 
the  under  part  of  the  sheath,  he  trains  it  to  bend 
over.  It  is  probable  that  the  exact  term  of  days 
during  whieh  the  i^the  undergoes  this  initiatory 
preparation  varies  in  different  places,  and  depends 
upon  surrounding  circumstances.  Mr.  Beraiold 
Seeman,  in  his  Popular  History  of  Palm?, 
mentions  five  or  six  days  as  sufiicient  Near* 
Madras,  a  toddy -drawer  gave  fifteen  days  as  the 
usual  time ;  but  the  time  when  a  spathe  is  ready 
to  yield  toddy  will  be  easily  known  by  the  chatter- 
ing of  birds,  the  crowding  of  insects,  the  dropping 
of  the  juice,  and  other  unmistakeable  sign.^. 
When  ready,  the  end  of  the  spathe  is  fixed  into  a 
kudave  or  small  pot,  and  a  small  sKp  of  leaf  iii 
pricked  into  the  fltowers  to  catch  the  oozing 
liquor,  and  to  convey  the  drops,  without  wasting, 
clear  into  the  vesseL  When  the  spathe  begins  to 
yield  toddy,  he  ceases  to  hammer  it  It  will  give 
toddy  for  about  a  month,  during  which  time, 
every  morning  and  evening,  he  mounts  the  tree, 
empties  the  toddy  into  his  eropetty,  binds  the 
spathe  an  inch  lower  down,  smears  the  end  of  it 
with  his  palai  mattai,  and  shaves  a  little  away, 
then  pricks  in  the  slip  of  leaf,  and  ties  the  kudave 
on  again.  The  man  who  ascends  the  tree  is 
generally  a  paid  servant,  recdving  about  Ks.  7  a 
month.  He  will  attend  to  thirty  or  forty  trees. 
Forty  trees  yield  about  twelve  measures  (Madras) 
of  juice,  seven  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the 
evening.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  the  spathe 
does  not  yield  so  freely  as  in  the  night.  Twelve 
measures  for  forty  trees  is  at  the  rate  of  a  little 
more  than  one-fourth  of  a  measure  to  each  tree. 
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A  first-rate  tree  in  a  good  soil,  and  carefully 
tended,  will  produce  one  measure  during  ike 
night,  and  three  -  fourths  or  one -half  of  that 
quantity  during  the  day ;  but,  taking  one  tree 
^vith  another,  a  quarter  of  a  measure  is  a  fair 
average.  Some  trees,  under  favourable  drcum- 
stances,  continue  yielding  at  this  rate  throughout 
the  year,  others  only  for  six  months.  It  is  not 
prudent,  however,  to  draw  all  you  can  from  them, 
as  they  will  be  exhausted,  and  become  barren. 
Every  morning  and  evening,  when  the  Sanar  goes 
to  diaw  the  toddy,  a  servant  or  some  one  con- 
nected with  the  owner  or  contractor  for  the  trees, 
usually  accompauies  him  with  a  chatty,  into 
which  is  emptied  the  toddy  from  the  eropetty. 
When  all  the  trees  have  been  visited,  and  the 
toddy  measured  into  the  chatty  or  collu-pani,  it 
is  carried  away  to  the  bazar  rented  by  the  con- 
tractor from  Government  at  a  fixed  price.  In 
Madras  there  are  about  68  first-class  toady  shops, 
to  each  of  which  3S0  cocoanut  trees  are  allotted, 
the  contractor  paying  daily  Bs.  2 '12*10  to  Govern- 
ment for  each  such  shop;  also  63  second-class 
toddy  shops,  to  each  of  which  247  cocoanut  trees 
are  allotted,  each  shop  yielding  daily  Bs.  2*210  to 
Government;  and  also  205  third-class  shops.  There 
is  nothing  very  peculiar  about  the  habit,  custom, 
or  dress  of  the  Sanars  to  separate  them  from 
other  Hindu  castes,  apart  from  their  occupation. 
Around  Madras  the  Sanars  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  hieher  and  the  lower ;  the  latter  are 
called  Fully  &inar,  and  permittbeir  widows  to 
marry. — Dr.  CleghoTm,  in  No,  23,  Edinburgh  New 
Philosophical  Journol,  1861. 

COCOANUT  TREE  BEETLE,  Butocera  rubus. 

COCO-MEAL  is  prepared  in  the  West  Indies 
from  the  starchy  tubers  of  Colocasia  esculenta,  Scht 
The  labouring  population  of  the  West  Indies  largely 
depend  for  a  supjply  of  food  €n  this  root.  Ix>ng 
droughts  may  disappoint  the  hope  of  the  yam 
crop,  storms  and  blight  loay  destroy  the  plantain 
wa&s,  but  neither  dry  nor  wet  weather  materially 
injures  the  coco.  Previous  to  their  emancipation, 
whole  families  of  Negroes  lived  upon  the  produce 
of  one  provision  ground,  and  the  coco  formed  the 
main  article  of  their  support  Where  the  soil  is 
congenial  to  the  white  and  black  Bourbon  coco, 
the  labour  of  one  industrious  person  once  a  fort- 
night will  raise  a  supply  sufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  a  family  of  six  or  seven  persons.  The 
coco  begins  to  bear  after  the  first  year,  and  with 
common  care  and  cultivation  the  same  plant  ought 
to  give  annually  two  or  three  returns  for  several 
years.— 5tmmon<29. 

COCOON.  Indung  sutra,  Malat.  The  cover- 
ing spun  by  the  silkworm,  and  in  which  it  wraps 
itself. 

COCOS.  There  are  three  groups  of  islands 
known  by  this  name.  The  Cocos  Islands,  in  lat. 
14*^  10'  N.,  and  long.  93°  lO'  E.,  46  miles 
distant  from  the  north  -  east  point  of  the  great 
Andaman,  are  two  little  isles.  The  larger  of 
them  is  six  miles  long  and  two  broad,  the  smaller 
two  miles  and  a  half  long  and  nearly  a  mile  broad. 
They  are  sheltered  by  the  Andamans  from  the 
heavy  south-west  swell  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
They  are  unhealthy. 

The  Cocos,  near  Hog  Island,  in  lat.  3"^  6'  N., 

and   long.  95''  30'    E.,   on    the  west  coast  of 

Sumatra,  are  two  small  islands  covered  with  trees. 

.  The  Cocos  or  Keeling  Islands,  south  of  Java, 


lie  in  two  distinct  divisions  north  and  aontJbof 
each  other.  The  channel  between  the  two  is  15 
miles  broad ;  the  northern  division  consists  of  one 
island  only,  in  lat  11""  49f  S.,  and  long.  96"  51' 
E.,  but  the  islets  in  the  southern  one  are  Dnme- 
rous. — Eec.  Gov.  of  Ivdia^  xxv.  p.  64 ;  Hortk. 
COCOS  NUCIFERA.  L.  Cocoanut  tree. 
Palma  Indica  major.     |     CaUppas,  Aumjii 

Ba, AcHiN. 

Nariil,  ....  Arab. 
Nankal, ....  Bkho. 
Theinghana,  .  .  Can. 
Ye-tsze,  ....  Ghik. 
Narel  kk  ihar,  .  .  Hind. 
Kalapa ;  Nar, .  .  Malat. 
Tenga,    .    . 


Narikela, 
Toembili,  . 
Pol  nawasi, .  .  . 
Tennam  maram,  . 
Kobbari  ohettu,  . 
Erra  bondala,  .  . 
Tenkaia  chettu,  . 
Maleal.  I  Oujju  narekedam, 

The  Nut 


SntoB. 

Tail 
.Tel. 


Ooochi, It. 

Kalambb,     .    .  Halat. 
Kokoa, 


Tam. 


.  Tax. 
,  Tbl 

Til. 
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Jouc-i-bindi,  Arab,  Pebs. 
Na^jil,  Nargil.    .,         „ 
KokosnuteD, .    .    .   Dur. 
Cocoa,  ....  Fb.,  Sp.    Tengai, 
Kokosnuaae,  .    .    .   Ger. 

Tht  Palm  Wine  or  Toddy. 
Nar^lliy  ....  Arab.  |  Tennam  kaUn, 
Nanlli,     ....  Dukh.  |  Tenkaia     „ 

IteCdbboife, 
Narel  ka  krute» .    .  Hdcd.  I  Tenkaia  gortu, 
Tennam  kurtu,  .    .   Tail  | 

/to  Water  or  Albumen. 
Tel  nir  ka  pani,    .  Dukh.  I  Yella-nir»  TeUa-niro, 

I  Tam,  Tel 

lU  Fibre, 
Coir, Hind.  |  Tennam  nar,  Tenkaia  oar, 

I  Tam,  Tel 

The  cocoanut  palm  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
known  to  the  aDcients,  though  it  is  said  to  be 
incGgenous  in  the  East,  from  which  they  received 
ambassadors ;  and  is  said  by  the  Hindus  to  have 
been  brought  by  Viswamitra  from  Ceylon  to  India. 
The  first  allusion  to  it  in  Ceylon  is  of  A.D«  U5S, 
in  the  time  of  king  Prakrama  i.  It  now  grows  in 
great  abundance  in  the  Maldive  and  Laccadive 
islands,  <m  the  Malabar  eoast^  in  Ceylon,  on  the 
eastern  aide  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  though  scarce 
in  Arakan,  whence  it  ascends  both  the  Brabnoa- 
patia  and  (xanges  riveis  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. It  grows  in  the  Niooban,  in  China  to 
lat  20''  N.,  in  most  parts  of  the  Eastern  Ardii- 
pelago,  from  the  Sonda  to  the  Molucca  IsUads, 
and  in  those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  now 
cultivated  in  various  tropical  parts  of  the  l^ew 
World.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  1000  feet  above 
the  sea,  though  flourishing  in  greatest  luloriaiMe 
in  the  vicinitv  of  the  ooeam.  It  lises  sixty  to  a 
hundred  feet  nigh ;  its  cylindrieal  trunk,  three  feet 
in  diam^er,  is  crowned  with  numeroiis  waviiig« 
feathery  leaves,  forming  an  degant  object  d 
intertropical  scenery.  It  is  self-piopagattn^-  ^^ 
keel-shaped  nut,  protected  from  the  sidt  water  by 
its  tough  and  thick  though  light  covering,  sails  od 
the  ocean  to  barren  spots,  where  it  germinates,  and 
causes  even  the  smallest  islets  to  become  covered 
with  diunps  of  the  cocoanut  palm.  Th^  aie 
sunnounted  by  numerous  wavy  leaves,  called 
fronds  by  botanista,  and  their  footatalks  are  oAea 
called  branches  by  travellers.  The  leavei  axe 
gigantic  in  size,  being  about  20  feet  in  tagth, 
with  a  strong  tough  stalk,  which  forms  the  mitbib, 
and  has  a  numl^  of  nanow  and  long  leiflets 
ranged  along  the  two  sides. 

It  is  a  tree  of  great  value  to  the  people,  who 
utilise  it  in  upwards  of  a  hondred  vaya.    The 
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wood  18  applied  to  Yarious  purposes,  sacb  as 
rafters,  fences,  shean,  laths,  shingles,  chairs,  and 
ladies'  work-boxes,  etc. ;  but  during  the  period 
of  its  most  abundant  bearing  (considered  to  be 
between  ten  and  thirty-five  years'  growth),  the 
heart-wood  is  of  so  soft  and  spongy  a  nature,  that 
it  18  then  merely  used  for  fences,  water-pipes,  etc. 
Its  wood  is  also  used  for  reepers,  for  which  purpose 
it  is,  however,  inferior  to  the  {Mdmyra,  though,  in 
Ceylon  and  on  the  western  coast,  hard  and  durable 
rafters  are  procurable.  The  Cochin  planks  are 
prettily  striped,  and  of  remarkable  sixe.  The 
wood  IS  strong  and  durable ;  a  cubic  foot  weighs 
70  lbs.,  and  it  is  esteemed  to  last  for  20  to  60 
years.  It  is  used  for  ridge-poles,  for  temporary 
roofs,  aqueducts,  etc ;  for  small  boata ;  for  the 
beama,  poets,  and  rafters  of  houses;  for  spear 
handles,  paling,  and  walking-sticks;  for  fancy 
boxes  and  furniture ;  for  boats'  frames,  bridges, 
ramparts,  water  butts,  conduits,  gutters,  and 
drama.  It  forms  one  of  the  porcupine  woods  of 
commerce,  and  is  used  for  fancy  articles.  A 
farinaceous  substance  is  contained  in  the  stem, 
which  forms  a  good  substitute  for  saga  Each 
tree  produces  annually  from  50  to  60  cocoanuta, 
but  up  to  300  nuts  have  been  obtained  from  a 
single  tree,  but  some  trees  never  fruit  at  all. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  flower  until  the 
fruit  drop,  a  period  of  fourteen  months  elapses. 
These  are  enclosed  in  a  thick  fibrous  husk,  from 
which  the  coir  of  commerce  is  obtained  by  macerar 
tion  and  beating.  The  husk  is  employed  as  a 
scrubbing  brush  and  polishing  brush ;  it  is  con- 
verted into  cordage  of  various  kinds,  employed  for 
the  rigging  of  ships,  fishing  -  nets,  matting,  and 
brashes;  and  in  India,  in  its  loose  state,  it  is 
the  usual  material  with  which  mattresses,  pillows, 
and  sofas  are  stuffed.  Within  the  fibrous  husk  is 
the  shell,  which  is  very  britUe,  though  its  structure 
IS  somewhat  fibrous.  Cut  in  various  ways,  it  is 
formed  into  cups  and  drinking  vessels,  into 
pitchers,  funnels,  and  lamps.  It  is  susceptible  of 
a  high  polish,  and  admits  of  being  turned  in 
sn  agreeable  manner.  Those  shells. which  are 
tolerably  circular  are  used  for  the  bodies  of  cups 
and  vases,  the  feet  and  covers  being  made  of  wood 
and  ivory.  Common  buttons  are  also  made  of 
the  coooanut  shell,  and  are  considered  better  than 
those  of  horn,  as  they  do  not,  like  that  material, 
absorb  the  moisture,  which  causes  horn  buttons 
to  swell  and  burst.  The  shell  forms  a  valuable 
charcoal. 

In  its  young  and  green  state,  the  cocoannt 
ocmtains  a  clear  albuminous  fluid,  with  a  sweetish 
taste  and  a  slight  degree  of  astringency,  which 
makes  it  a  very  agreeable,  refreshing  beverage ; 
and  it  is  also  used  by  house  plasterers  as  an 
ingredient  in  their  whitewashes  made  of  pure 
lime  But  as  the  nut  advances  to  its  full 
maturity,  the  fluid  disappears,  and  the  hollow  is 
filled  by  the  almond-like  dried  albumen,  which  is 
the  germinating  organ.  This  pulp  or  kernel, 
when  young,  can  be  easily  removed  by  a  spoon. 
When  cut  in  pieces  and  dried  in  the  sun,  it  is 
called  copra,  which  forms  an  extensive  article  of 
coaunerce  throughout  the  south  and  east  of  Asia. 
It  is  used  grated  in  curries,  or  its  milk  is  expressed 
from  it;  and  from  copra  a  valuable  oil  is 
expressed,  which  is  employed  in  anointing  the 
body,  is  used  in  lamps,  is  largely  converted  into 
the   stearine  candles  of  England,  and  forms  an 


invaluable  substitute  for  ood-liver  oil.  The  refuse 
oilcake,  ^  poonac,'  forms  an  excellent  manure.  The 
white  and  solid  albumen  is  often  cut  into  orna- 
ments of  flowers  and  fruits,  meant  to  represent  the 
garlands  given  to  visitors  of  distinction.  They 
are  worn  by  Tanjore  ladies  at  particular  festivals. 
The  very  young  or  heart-leaves  of  this  palm 
are  called  the  cabbage,  and  form  an  excellent 
vegetable,  either  cooked  or  dressed  in  stews, 
haihes,  or  ragouts.  In  the  Laccadive  Islands,  the 
heart-leaves  of  the  tree,  just  before  they  unfold, 
are  cut  out  and  plaited  into  mats  of  fine  quality, 
which  are  there  used  as  sails  for  the  smaller  boiUa, 
and  are  much  esteemed  when  exported.  In 
India,  the  leaves,  dried,  and  called  by  Europeans 
cadjans,  are  plaited  and  used  as  thatch,  and  for 
the  outer  and  inn&t  linings  of  walls  of  houses. 
The  leaves  are  also  made  into  mats,  baskets,  both 
fancy  and  plain;  into  fans, combs,  brooms,  screens, 
buckets,  and  lanterns;  into  artides  of  dress;  and 
into  leaf-books,  torches,  and  fuel.  The  foot>- 
stalks  of  the  fronds  are  used  for  fences,  yokes, 
shoulder-poles,  and  fishing-rods.  The  midribs  of 
the  leaves  or  fronds  are  fibrous,  but  brittle,  and 
are  used  as  brooma  The  roots  of  the  tree  are 
chewed  as  a  substitute  for  betel-nut. 

One  of  the  beverages  known  to  Europeans  as 
palm-wine  or  toddy,  is  obtained  from  the  flower 
spathes.  Before  the  flowers  have  expanded,  the 
spathes — and  these  are  themselves  astringent  and 
used  medicinally — ^are  tied  witii  the  young  leaves, 
and  then  cut  transversely  from  the  top  down- 
wards, and  beaten  daily  with  the  handle  of  the 
knife  or  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  and  the  sap,  after 
a  few  days,  exudes  into  a  calabash  or  earthen 
pot.  In  the  early  morning  this  is  a  pleasant, 
refreshing  drink ;  but  it  ferments  towards  night, 
and  becomes  an  intoxicating  fluid,  which  is  largely 
drank,  and  is  used  as  a  ferment.  It  is  to  a  great 
extent  artificially  brought  to  the  vinous  and 
acetous  fermentations,  and,  in  the  former  state, 
an  alcoholic  spirit  is  distilled  from  it,  which  forms 
one  of  the  arracks  of  commerce.  One  hundred 
gallons  of  toddy  produce,  it  is  said,  by  distillation, 
twenty-five  gidlons  of  arrack :  eight  gallons  of 
sweet  toddy,  boiled  over  a  slow  fire,  yield  two 
gallons  of  a  luscious  syrup,  from  which,  by 
further  boiling,  a  coarse  brown  sugar  is  produced, 
known  in  commerce  as  jagari.  The  net-like 
substance  Peynadi,  Tam.,  Jalla  mitta,  Hiin).,  at 
the  base  of  the  petiole,  when  very  young,  is 
delicate,  beautifully  white,  and  transparent ;  but 
when  it  attains  maturity,  becomes  coarse  and 
tough,  and  changes  to  a  brown  colour.  Portions 
of  these  are  everywhere  used  as  strainers  and 
sieves,  for  straining  fluids,  sifting  arrowroot,  etc ; 
and  the  Tahitian  fishermen  convert  it  into  a 
garment  when  fishing. 

The  flowers  contain  a  powerfully  astringent 
property,  which  is  used  medicinally;  and  it  is 
from  the  flower  and  spathes,  before  the  flower 
has  expanded,  that  the  toddy  or  palm^wine  of 
this  tree  is  obtained.  The  Tahitians  extract  a 
gummy  substance,  called  Pia-pia,  from  the  trunk 
of  the  tree. 

George  Herbert,  writing  of  the  cocoanut,  has 
said, — 

.    .    .    '  The  Indian's  nut  alone 

Li  clothing,  meat  and  trenoher,  drink  and  can, 

Boat,  cable,  sail  and  needle,  all  in  one.' 

In  Malabar  and  Ceylon,  every  available  spot 
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within  the  influence  of  the  sea-breeza  is  being  j  This  is  sown  early  during  the  rainy  season.  lU 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  cocoanut.  Along  i  small  grain  frequently  has  inebriating  properties, 
the  western  coast  of  the  Madras  provinces,  the  |  when  made  into  bread.    Such  code  is  known  by 


wavy  downs  near  the  sea  borders,  which  have 
hitherto  produced  only  a  stunted  and  worthless 
crop  of  grass,  are  being  everywhere  levelled, 
broKen  up,  and  manured,  so  as  to  form  the  beds 
of  future  plantations.  Cocoanut  trees  have  great 
enemies  in  the  shape  of  two  beetles.  One  of  these 
is  a  large  Curculio  (Rhynchophorus  Sach)  called 
the  red  beetle,  nearly  as  big  as  the  stag-beetle 
of  Britain ;  the  other  i»the  Oryctes^  rhinoceros,  so 
called  from  its  projecting  horn.  The  red  beetle  is 
80  called  from  the  red  mark  on  the  upper  part  of 
its  breast.  Its  attacks  are  said  to  be  on  the  nut, 
but  tiiose  of  the  rhinoceros  beetle  are- on  the 
terminal  bud  of  the  palm  stem.  When  so  injured, 
the  bud  dies,  and  the  crown  of  the  leaves  mlling 
off,  leave  the  cocoanut  tree  a  mere  bare  stem. 
The  same  result  occurs  to  other  palms,  the  palmyra, 
the  betle,  in  which  the  top  bua,  or  cabbage,  as  it 
is  called,  is  destroyed — CidHngwood  ;■  Simmondb-; 
Jioyle's  Fih.  PL;  Madras  Rthx  Jury  Reports; 
i>eeman  on  Pnlms;  Aiwlie;  Madpcut  Lit,  Soc. 
Jotim. ;  J,  Ind,  Arch. ;  Eng,  Cyc.  ;•  Elliotts  Fhra 
Andkrica;  CaL  Review;  MnkolnCs  3V.  iL  p.  176. 

COCOTIER  DE  MALDIVES.  Fit.  Sea  cocoa- 
nut  ;  Lodoicea  Seychellarum. 

COCOYA.  Malay.  Sleeping^  mats  made  from 
the  leaf  of  the  Pandanus  odoratissimus. 

COCUM  OIL  or  Butter  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  Gardnia  purpurea,  and  used  in  various 
parts  of  India  to  adulterate  ghi  or  butter.  It  is 
said  to  be  exported  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
mixing  with  beards  grease  ii^  the  manufacture  of 
pomatum.  It  is  a  white  or  pale  greenish-yellow 
solid  oil,  brittle,  or  rather  friable,  having  a  faint 
but  not  unpleasant  smell,  melting  at  about  d6 
degrees,  ana  when  cooled,  aJter  fusion,  remaining 
liquid  to  75  degrees. — Simmonda, 

COD. 


Kabliau;  Baketau, .  Dai7. 
Bkreitorak,    .    .     .      „ 
Kabeljaauw;  Bankaaya, 

Dot. 
Morue;  Cabillaad^>  Fa. 
Kabljau;  Bakalan,     Ger. 


Baccala ;  BHccalare,     .  It. 

Gadus, Lat. 

Baoalhao Port. 

Bacalao,    ....      Sp. 
Bakelaa;  Kabeljo,.     Sw. 


In  China  the  consumption  of  salted  provisions 
is  very  general.  Fish,  cured  with  salt  and  dried 
in  the  sun,  is  one  of  their  most  generally  used 
articles  of  food ;  and  on  salted  cod  being  introduced' 
for  two  or  three  yean  in  English  ships,  the  some- 
wliat  decayed  condition  in  which  it  reached  China 
was  anything  but  a  drawback.  But  this  cargo, 
besides  its  disagreeable  nature  and  the  injurious 
effect  on  some  delicate  articles  of  shipment  during 
the  voyage,  bred  a  peculiar  insect,  which,  from-  the 
readiness  with  which  it  bored  into  the  planks  and 
timbers  of  a  ship,  was  considered  as  daoigerous, 
and  accordingly  the  impoit  was  greatly  diseon- 
t'nued.  Cod  sounds,  brought  into  Britain  in  great 
quantities  from  Newfoundland,  are  the  salted  air- 
bladders  of  these  fishes.  They  are  also  largely 
imported  into  England  from  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland.  Cod-liver  oil  is  largely  in  use  through- 
nut  the  world  in  cases  of  threatened  phtfaisiB. — 
M'Culloch's  Com.  Dirt.  p.  302;  Morrufon,  Com- 
pendious Summary. 

CODILLA  or  Tow,  the  short  fibres  of  hemp  or 
flax,  separated  or  picked  out  in  cleaning. 
.    CODO.    Hind.    Paspalum  frumentaceum, /To-n. 


the  name  of  mutouna,  from  Mutt,  drauk,  iDtoxi* 
cated.  In  appearance  it  resembles  ordinaiy  codo: 
it  is  sown  as  ordinary  oodo,  and  cotmes  ap  u  ^ 
mutouna,  but  only  in*  those  fields  on  which  oodo 
has  been  previously  grown ;  and  even  in  such  case,  ^! 
only,  perhaps,  in  one*  instance  out  of  ten.  These 
curious  properties  of  codo  have  invested  it  with  a  ^ 
degree  of  mvstery  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  of  ^ 
India,  and  t»e  Kakus  Kaiputs  of  Ghazipor  are  ' 
said  to  worship  it  aa-  a  divinity.  Tfaej  nerar  ' 
cultivate  or  eat  oodof.  ' 

'  Nefaa  violasa'et'fnuigere  mona ;' 
and  the  reason  assigned  is  tliat^  while  under  the 
influence  of  mutouna,  they  were  set  upon  by  eome 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  thus  lost  the  ' 
greater  part  of  their  onoe  extensive  posBeBsions. 
Kkaree  (Lathyrus  sativus)  is  another  giain 
which  is  found  to  have  injurious  propertiea— 
EUiot. 

CCECILHDJS,  ^family  of  coriom  reptiles  of  the 
order  Batrachia  apoda.  The  family  contains  two 
genera,  Coecilia  oxyura,  i>.  et  B.,  which  is  found 
in  Malabar,  and  the  genus  Epicrium,  of  which  E. 
glutinosum,  Linth^  is  found  in  Ceylon,  and  E. 
monochioum,  Sleeker^  in  Pegu.  Linnens  gave 
to  the  Ceylon  species  the  name  Coecilia  glntinosa. 
This  is  an  inch  m  diameter,  and  nearly  two  feet  m 
length.  Its  eyes  are  so  small  and  imbedded  as  to 
be  undistingutshable  to  ordinary  observers,  who 
believe  the  reptile  to  be  blind.  like  snailE,  eels, 
and  some  salamanders,  it  secretes  a  viscous  finid 
firom  minute  peres  in  its  skin.  The  skin  is  fnr- 
sowed  into  S60  circular  folds,  in  which  aie  Im- 
bedded minute  scales.  The  head  is  tolerably 
distinct,  with  a  double  row  of  fine  curved  teeth 
for  seizing  the  insects  and  worms  on  which  it  is 
supposed  to  live.— 5ir  J.  E.  Tennant,  p.  818. 

COEL.  Hind.  A  bird  of  the  family  Cuculidse. 
It  is  the  Eudynamys  orientalis,  and  inhabits  Ceylon, 
India,  Malay  countries,  and  China^  and  is  called 
Coel,  Hind.,  Kokil,  Beng-.,  Ghule,  Malay,  and 
Cowdecoha,  Singh.,  all  of  the  names  being  obtained 
from  its  ordinary  call,  which  doeely  resembles  the 
word  Eoil.  Like  the  cuckoo  of  Europe,  tins  is, 
in  India^  the  harbinger  of  spring ;  and  its  call, 
though  shrill  and  disagreeable,  is  associated  with 
all  the  joys  and  labours  <^  husbandry  of  that 
season,  and  is  quoted  in  the  rhymes  and  proverbs 
of  the  people.  Thus  Coel  bolee,  Sebundee  dolee, 
the  cry  of  the  coel  is  the  grief  of  the  sebundj 
soldier;  meaning  that  the  disbanding  of  the  armed 
men  gathered  together  for  collection  of  reventtt 
depends  on  the  coel's  note, — Sebundee  hei^g  t 
corruption  of  Sipah  Hindee,  in  distinction  to 
Moghul  or  foreign  troops,  who  were  always  kept 
up.    The  coel,  indeed,  oecupies  much  the  same 

5iaee  in  India  that  the  cuckoo  does  In  Eorqie- 
he  European  names,  eren,  are  all  derived  from 
the  Sanskrit  name  Cuculus.  Pliny  says  that  the 
vine-dressers  deferred  cutting  their  vines  till  the 
cuckoo  began  to  sing.  There  is  the  cuckoo-ile 
of  England,  which  the  labourers  leave  their  woik 
to  partake  of,  when  the  first  cuckoo's  note  is  beard. 
There  is  also  the  vulgar  superstition  in  England, 
that  it  is  unlucky  to  have  no  money  in  your  pocket 
when  the  first  cuckoo  of  the  season  is  heard ;  sad 
the  amorous  Hobnelia  tells  ua  that  in  love  < 
its  note  is  equally  efficacioua — EUht. 
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COEL,  the  ancient  name  of  Alighur,  where  M. 
Perron  built  a  fortress. 

GOELAGOERYP,  a  race  in  Cochin  who  make 
bowa,  arrows,  shields,  and  other  weapons.  The 
Canniargoeryp  race  teach  feociDg  ana  the  use  of 
weapons.    The  Coelady  are  trumpeters. 

CCELOGYNE,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Orchiaoese.  The  most  gaudy 
of  the  plants  of  Borneo  are  perhaps  the  various 
species  of  Coelogyne,  called  collectively  by  the 
natives  the  bu-nga  ka-sih-an,  or  the  flowers  of 
mercy ;  their  white  and  orange-coloured  flowers 
are  exceedingly  delicate  and  beautiful,  and  they 
are  all  highly  fragrant.  About  20  species  occur 
at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  Nepal,  the  Ehaasya 
Uills,  and  China,  namely,  angustifolia,  barbata, 
criatats,  decora,  elata,  fimbriata,  flavida,  Gard- 
neiiana,  interrupta,  longicaulis,  maculata,  media, 
nitida,  ocellata,  ovalis,  prsecox,  prooera,  prolifera, 
rigida,  undulata,  Wallichiana.  Borneo  has  C. 
Lowii,  Pcueton,  pandurata,  Lindley^  the  last  with 
lanro  greeo  and  black  flowers. 

CCELOPS,  a  genus  of  the  mammalia,  of  the 
sub-family  Rhinolophinae,  of  the  sub- order  Cheiro- 
ptera orbata 

COEPANG,  a  Dutch  settlement  in  the  S.W. 
part  of  the  island  of  Timor. 

COFFEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Cinchonaceie.  There  are  several 
Kpecies,  vis.  C.  Arabica  of  Arabia,  from  which  it 
tuis  been  introduced  into  many  countries;  C. 
Bengalensis,  the  Bun-kahwa  or  wild  coffee,  which 
grows  in  Aasam,  Nepal,  and  the  Ehaasya  Hills ;  C. 
elliptlca,  Thwaites,  a  sinall  tree  of  Ceylon,  growing 
to  lU  or  12  feet  high  in  the  Hinidoon  Corle;  C. 
Gnianensis,  AubL,  of  Guiana  and  Trinidad;  C. 
Mauritiana,  Lanu,  of  Bourbon ;  C.  Mezicana,  A  C, 
and  C.  obovata  of  Mexico ;  C.  Liberica,  BuU,^  of 
Liberia ;  also  C.  tetrandra  of  the  Khaasya  moun- 
tains; and  Wight  describes  0.  alpestris,  Gru- 
melioides,  and  Wightiana.  The  Coffea  Arabica 
trees  are  now  grown  in  Abyssinia,  and  in  tropical 
Africa  generallv ;  in  Arabia,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
X^gherry  Hills,  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  at 
liohudugga  in  Bengal ;  in  Ceylon,  Siam,  Burma, 
Sumatra,  Java,  Manilla;  in  Queensland^  in  the 
Mauritius;  in  the  West  India  Islands,  Central 
America,  Brazil,  and  Peru.  The  seeds  known  as 
the  bean,  from  the  Arabic  *  boon,'  are  the  economic 
product  of  this  tree,  and  Great  Britain  obtains 
its  supply  of  them  from  many  of  the  above-men- 
tionea  countries, — ^from  Ceylon,  Britk»h  India, 
Brazil,  and  Central  America.  In  1880  its  imports 
reached  l,&55,9d9  cwt.,  valued  £7,062,016 ;  and 
290,802  cwt  were  retained  for  home  consumption. 
In  Biitiah  India,  Mysore,  and  Cochin,  there  were 
in  1880,  47,978  coffee  plantations,  with  162,873 
aicrea  under  mature  plants.  The  approximate 
yield  is  83,100,778  lbs.;  and  the  yield  per 
acre  of  mature  plants  ranged  up  to  447  lbs., 
being  smalleat  in  Mysore  and  highest  in  the 
Neilgherries.  Seven  cwt.  per  acre  have  been 
claimed  for  the  yield  occasionally  on  some  of  the 
Coorg  estates,  but  reliable  information  was  fur- 
nished in  the  fifth  issue  of  the  Statistical  Tables 
for  British  India.  In  1879  there  were  17,351 
estates  in  British  districts,  with  62,729  acres 
under  mature  plants,  and  the  average  yield  per 
acre  of  mature  plants  was  325  lb&,  the  greatest 
crop  being  on  the  Neilgherries,  where  462  lbs. 
or  4  cwt.  14  lbs.  was  the  average.      The  crops 


per  acre  in  Mysore  were  only  14,  22,  aud  30  lbs. 
respectively  in  the  Kolar,  Hassan,  and  Shimogah 
districts.  The  plantations  in  these  three  districts 
numbered  10,965,  and  44,116  acres  were  under 
mature  plants.  The  Kadur  district  of  Mysore  had 
13,802  plantations,  but  the  other  data  are  not 
given.  Coorg  had  4248  plantations,  with  39,150 
acres  of  mature  plants,  and  its  yield  averaged  328 
lbs.  In  the  Feudatory  States  of  Cochin  and  Tra- 
vancore  there  were  140  plantations,  with  16,340 
acres  of  mature  plants,  yielding  246  lbs.  per 
acre. 

COFFEA  MAURITIANA.    Lam. 
G.  Arabica,  fi.,  WiUde,        I  C.  ■▼Ivestrii,  WiUde. 
G.  myrtifolia,  Boxb,  |  Gafd  Manon,  .    .     .    Fa. 

A  plant  of  the  Mauritius,  Bourbon. — Voigt. 

COFFEE  BERRY. 
Boon,  .     .  Ab.,  Bombat.  |  Bon,  Kahwa,  Kapi.  Vbbk. 
Kia-fi-oha,    .    .    .   Chin.    Kafi,  Kofi,   ...       „ 
Eleano,    ....  Egypt.  | 

The  coffee  tree  is  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to 
the  mountain  regions  of  Enarea  and  Cuffa,  to  the 
south  of  Abyssinia,  whence  about  the  16th  century 
it  was  introduced  into  Arabia,  in  the  17th  century 
into  Ceylon  and  Mysore,  into  Mauritius  and  Bour- 
bon in  1718,  and  Batavia  in  1723,  and  subse- 
quently into  the  West  Indies.  Abd  ul  Kadar 
Mahomed  ul  Azari  ul  Jeziri  ul  Hanbali,  who 
wrote  in  Egypt  about  a.i>.  1587,  relates  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century  Jamal  ud  Din  Abu 
Abdulla  Mahomed  bin  Saeed  ud  Dubani  was  Kadi 
of  Aden,  and,  having  occasion  to  visit  Abyssinia, 
he  found  his  countrymen  there  drinking  coffee, 
and  on  his  return  to  Aden  introduced  it,  whence 
it  passed  into  Arabia  generally.  Shaikh  Ali 
Shaduli  ibn  Omar  settled  near  the  sea  about  a.u. 
1630,  on  the  plain  now  occupied  by  the  town  of 
Mocha,  and  his  reputation  drew  people  around 
him,  till  a  vUlage  was  formed.  He  greatly  recom'> 
mended  the  use  of  coffee,  and  he  has  ever  been 
regarded  as  the  patron  saint  of  Mocha,  the  people 
having,  on  his  demise,  erected  over  him  an  elegant 
tomb.  Tavemier,  in  the  *  Collection  of  Several 
Relations,'  etc.,  published  in  London  in  1680,  has 
stated  (page  64)  that  'coffee  grows  neither  in 
Persia  nor  in  India,  where  it  is  in  no  request ;  but 
the  Hollanders  drive  a  great  trade  in  it,  trans- 
porting it  from  Ormus  into  Persia,  as  far  as  Great 
Tartary,  from  Balsara  into  Chaldea,  Arabia,  Meso- 
potamia, and  the  other  provinces  of  Turkey.  It 
was  first  found  out  by  a  hermite,  whose  name 
was  Sheck  Siudeli,  about  twenty  years  ago,  before 
which  time  it  was  never  heard  of  in  any  authctr 
either  ancient  or  modem.' 

Coffee  has  been  grown  in  part  of  Mysore  almost 
from  the  same  time  that  the  Arabs  have  known 
it.  It  was  brought  there  from  Arabia  by  a 
I  Mahomedan  pilgrim,  named  Baba  Booden,  who 
I  formed  a  college  on  a  spur  of  the  hills  now  called 
after  him,  and  from  there  the  coffee  plants  spread. 
He  ia  said  to  have  brought  with  him  only  seven 
coffee  besms,  which  he  phmted,  and  it  is  now  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  plants  which  have 
been  distributed  by  man.  Its  large,  pure  white, 
sweet-scented  flowers  appear  in  March,  April, 
and  May,  and  it  fruits  in  November,  December, 
and  January.  Its  fruit  contains  an  active  prin*- 
ciple  called  caffeine,  which  has  been  found  to  be 
identical  with  tbeine;  and  a  decoction  of  the 
roasted  berries,  or  an  infusion  of  the  berries,  is  a 
welLknown  article  of  diet,  and  with  tea,  cocoa. 
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matao,  Paraguay  tea,  gaarana,  and  kola  nuts,  con- 
stitute the  beverages  of  the  European,  American, 
Asiatic,  and  African  peoples.  Each  of  these 
plants  contains  the  alkaloid  theine.  Different  iu 
botanical  characters,  varied  in  genera,  yet  not 
very  unlike  in  flavour,  they  all  contain  this  valu- 
able active  principle.  The  theine  in  dried  kola 
nuts  is  about  2  per  cent,  coffee  has  0-5  to  ^'0  per 
cent,  and  tea  h-om  0'5  to  8*5  parts  in  100.  The 
coffee  berry  consists  almost  wholly  of  albumen, 
which  surrounds  the  small  embryo  of  the  seed, 
and  in  infusion  or  decoction  is  a  stimulant  In 
Arabia,  the  decoction  and  infusion  is  often  pre- 
pared from  the  husk  and  the  bean,  and  often  from 
the  husk  alone.  Lane  says  Kaiiwa  is  an  old 
Arabic  term  for  wine.  Dr.  Shortt,  in  his  Hand- 
book to  Coffee  Planting,  described  the  process  of 
wine  and  spirit  making  with  the  fresh  coffee 
pulp,  but  also  from  the  dried  husks  of  the  fruit 

Coffea  Liberica,  Bull.^  the  Liberian  coffee  plant, 
is  of  almost  arboreal  growth.  It  has  a  larger  leaf, 
and  its  berries  also  are  larger,  and  of  superior 
flavour  to  those  of  0.  Arabica,  and  it  is  more 
productive.  It  was  at  one  time  hoped  that  this 
plant  would  be  less  affected  by  the  Hemileia 
mould,  known  as  the  leaf  disease,  as  it  is  said  to 
have  an  immunity  from  the  cemostoma  fly. 

The  import  of  coffee  into  Great  Britain  from 
Ceylon  and  other  British  poaseasioDS,  from  Brazil, 
Central  America,  and  other  countries,  was  as 
under : — 
Yean.      Cwt  Value.       Yean.       Cwt.  Value. 

1877,  1,609,717  £7,788,014  1879,  1,617.389  £7,347,568 

1878,  1,273,410  6,012,977  1880,  1,656,939  7,062,016 

Liberian  coffee  grows  at  elevations  unsuitable 
to  the  Arabian  species.  -At  the  end  of  1877 
there  were  in  Ceylon  about  500  acres  planted 
with  Liberian  coffee.  Estimates  of  the  area 
under  cultivation  at  the  end  of  1880  varied  from 
4000  to  even  10,000  acres.  Though  not  enjoying 
complete  immunitv  from  the  attacks  of  leaf 
disease,  the  growth  and  productiveness  of  the 
trees  have  not  so  far  been  affected  by  it.  London 
dealers  are  said  not  to  appreciate  its  bean  very 
highly,  but  it  has  been  favourably  received  in 
America.  —  M^Culloch;  Waring;  Royle:  Bird- 
wood;  Voigt;  Joum,  Ind,  Arch,;  Statistical 
Tables;  F.  von  Mueller, 

COFFEE  PLANTING,  as  a  branch  of  agricul- 
tural industry,  although  only  introduced  into 
India  in  comparatively  recent  times,  has  attracted 
many  persons.  The  outlay  has  been  great,  but 
both  in  Ceylon  and  Southern  India  the  losses 
have  been  considerable,  often  ruinous.  In  Nether- 
lands India,  coffee  planting  has  been  a  Crovem- 
ment  monopoly,  and  there  has  been  a  large 
exportation  of  coffee  from  Java;  but  the  most 
recent  information  is  to  the  effect  that  the  mono- 
poly is  not,  or  was  but  little,  remunerative.  In 
British  India  coffee  is  grown  along  the  summits 
and  slopes  of  the  Western  Ghats,  from  the  northern 
limits  of  Mysore  south  to  Cape  Comorin ;  in  Coorg, 
Travanoore,  in  the  Wynad,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Neilgherry  Hills,  and  also  on  the  Bbevaroy  Hills 
and  Pulney  Hills.  Major  Bevan  introduced 
coffee  into  the  Wynad  about  the  year  1822,  as  a 
curiosity.  Mr.  Cannon,  somewhat  later,  formed 
a  plantation  in  Mysore;  Mr.  Glasson,  in  1840, 
formed  a  plantation  at  Manautoddy ;  and  in  1842 
it  was  growing  well  at  Belgaum.  The  exten- 
sion has  since  been  great ;  and  in  1880,  in  the 


66,072 
82,197 


ia53-54, 
1864-55, 
1855-56, 
1856-67, 
1867-68,  54,677 
1868-69, 104,421 
1869-60, 128,088 
1860-61, 170,706 
1861-62, 192,015 
1862^,  187,908 
1863-64,  238,866 
1864-65,  289,178 


Tears.       Cwt        Vilw. 

1865-66,309,823  £785,108 

1866-67,       

1867-68,296,332    76i;il2 

1868-69, 433,288  l,121,as 
1869-70,825,831  870,189 
1870-71,301.935    809,701 

1871-72,  607,296  1,380^410 

1872-73,  »75,887  1,146,819 

1873-74,  367,132  1,499,«6 

1874-75, 312,874  1,307,918 

1876-76,  373,499  1,633,396 

1876-77,  304,158  1,353.588 

1877-78,  298,587  1,3M,«SB 

1878-79, 842.268  1,548,481 

1879^,  861,037  1,633,092 
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Cochin,  Travancore,  Mysore,  and  MaiYms  districiB, 
and  at  Lohardugga  in  Bengal,  412,947  acres  bad 
been  taken  up  for  coffee,  of  which  162,847  acra 
had  mature  plants.  The  yield  per  acre  on  excep- 
tional estates,  in  exceptional  seasons,  is  said  to  be 
greater.  The  cultivation  in  British  India  bu 
increased  in  extent  year  by  year,  and  the  export 
chiefly  to  Europe,  have  been  as  under :~ 

Years.        Cwt.  Value. 

1860^1,  64,797  £100,509 
1851-62,  77,772  84,306 
1862-68,    70,227       97,490 

109,761 
82,794 

120,201 

132,819 
99,727 

135,036 

188,532 

337,433 

467,991 

613,267 

667,672 

801,908 

Ceylon, — ^The  coffee  tree  was  mtrodaced  into 
Ceylon  by  the  Arabs  before  the  amyal  of  the 
Portuguese,  but  the  Singhalese  only  emploTed  its 
tender  leaves  for  their  curries,  and  its  delicate 
jasmine-like  flowers  for  ornamenting  their  templeB 
and  shrines.  The  Dutch  carried  the  coffee  tree  to 
Batavia  in  1690,  and  about  the  same  time  they 
began  its  cultivation  in  Ceylon,  but  again  ceased 
in  1789.  Its  culture,  however,  continued  to  be 
prosecuted  by  the  people ;  and,  after  the  British 
occupation,  the  Mahomedans  collected  it  in  the 
villages,  and  brought  it  to  Galle  and  Colombo, 
to  be  bartered  for  cutlery,  cotton,  and  trinkets 
It  was  extensivelv  diffused  over  the  ooontrjby 
the  agency  of  birds  and  jackals.  From  1821 
the  quantity  of  coffee  shipped  to  Britain  yearij 
increased, — ^native  grown,  badly  prepared  beny, 
and  ranking  below  almost  every  other  kind  of 
coffee.  In  1830  the  first  attempt  at  careful 
coffee  cultivation  and  curing  was  made  on  a 
considerable  scale  by  the  governor  of  the  island, 
Sir  Edward  Barnes,  and  the  success  induced 
others  to  apply  for  waste  forest  land.  During 
1886  and  1837  upwards  of  7000  acres  of  Crown 
lands  were  purchased,  and  partly  cleared  and 
planted ;  and  in  1886  the  crop  was  60,330  cwt 
It  had  become  widely  extended  throngh  the 
S[andyan  provinces.  On  the  Himaswia  mom- 
tains,  in  1840,  a  small  plantation  was  formed.  In 
1846  there  were  fifty  estates  there,  afcraging 
each  200  acres  of  planted  land,  and  yidding  as 
average  crop  of  80,000  cwt.  of  coffee.  On  the 
81st  December  1847,  there  were  50,070}  acre* 
cultivated.  The  gross  outlay  of  this  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  £5,000,000  steriing.  InU» 
seventeen  years  1865  to  1872,  the  extent  of  cofte 
land  cultivated  in  Ceylon  increased  175  per  cent, 
the  number  of  plantations  rising  from  404  to 
1087,  the  crop  from  874,000  to  760,000  ewto 
The  out-turn  of  produce  increased  100  per  cent, 
but  the  average  yield  per  acre  decreased  frj* 
5'5  cwt  to  4-88  cwt  (Standard,  Nov.  17, 187S> 
In  1876  coffee  was  under  cultivation  in  31 
districts  of  Ceylon,  containing  in  all  1851 JJJ- 
perties,  of  a  total  481,689  acres,  of  whidi  249,W* 
acres  were  cultivated.  From  1856  to  1876  ti* 
crops  per  acre  have  ranged  from  2*75  c»t  ^ 
1874,  to  6-07  cwt  in  1868,  the  general  averige 
being  rather  under  4*25  per  acre. 
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Ouffiee  ifiterfista  in  Ceylon  were  injured  by 
ibe  over-«agemeaB  of  the  early  planters  to 
obtain  coffee  property,  leading  them  to  pay 
unremunerative  prices.  The  coffee  crop  of 
1870-71  was  geneially  a  bnoiper.  The  season 
of  1871-72  was  one  of  short  crops,  oaosed  by 
irregular  bloBsoming  showers,  and  by  the  leii 
diaeaee,  which  then  made  its  first  appearance. 
Fram  1871  to  1878,  on  the  average,  707,590 
cwi.  of  coffee  were  exported  from  Ceylon,  and 
the  average  production  per  acre  was  379  cwt 
In  1879  the  export  was  774,774  cwt,  and  the 
oat-torn  per  acre  cultivated  was  3-60.  In  the 
three  years  1878  to  1880,  the  average  export 
was  668,575  cwt,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre 
was  3-01  cwt  Since  these  unremunerative  results 
followed,  the  planters  have  been  directing  their 
attention  to  cacao,  cinchona,  and  tea. 

In  Arabia    Felix  the  culture   is   principally 
carried  on  in  the  kingdom  of  Yemen,  towards  the 
cantons  of  Aden  and  Mocha.    Although  these 
countries  are  very  hot  in  the  nlains,  they  possess 
nountains  where  the  air  is  mild,  and  the  coffee  is 
leenerally  grown  half-way  up  on   their  slopes. 
When  cultivated  on  the   lower  grounds,  it  is 
always  surrounded  by  large  trees,  which  shelter 
it  from  the  torrid  sun,  and  prevent  its  fruit  from 
withering  before  its  maturity;     The  harvest  is 
gathered  at  three  periods ;  the  most  considerable 
oecnrB  in  May,  when  the  reapers  begin  by  spread- 
ing dotbs  under  the   trees,  then  shaking  the 
hranehes  strongly,  so  ss  to  make  the  fruit  drop, 
which  thej  collect  and  expose  upon  mats  to  dry. 
They  then  pass  over  the  dried  berries  a  heavy 
roller,  to  braak  the  envelopes,  which  are  after- 
wards winnowed  away  with  a  fan.    The  interior 
bean  is  again  dried  bdore  being  laid  up  in  store. 
1^  principal  coffee  districts  are  Henjersia,  Tarzia, 
Oudein,  Andiah,  Basil,  and  Weesaf.    The  nearest 
eoffee  ^ntations  are  three  and  a  half  da^s'  journey 
(about  80  miles)  from  Aden.    Coffee  is  brought 
into  the  Sana  market  in  December  and  January 
from  the  surrounding  districts.    The  varieties  are 
8benee   best,  Ouceaime,    Muttanee,    Sharraiee, 
Unbbal  from  Aniss,  Sherissee  from  Aniss.    The 
Msrest  place  to  Sana  where  the  coffee  tree  grows 
It  at  Arfish,  half  a  day  distant    The  coffee  plant 
in  Arabia  is  mostly  grown  near  the  sides  of 
mountains,  valleys,  aoid  other  sheltered  situations, 
the  soil  on  which  has  been  washed  down  from  the 
anrrounding  heights,  and  carefully  protected  by 
mtfsnn  of  stone  walls,  so  as  to  present  to  the 
timveller  the  i^pearance  of  terraces.    The  plant 
requires  a  moist  soil,  though  much  rain  does  not 
appear  neceseary.    It  is  always  found  in  greater 
luxuriance  at  places  where  there  is  no  spring;  yet 
•n  abundant  supply  of  water  to  the  root  of  the 
plant  seems  necessary  for  the  full  growth  and 
perfectbn  of  its  bean.    Mr.  Palgrave  savs  the 
beat  coffee  is  that  of  Yemen,  exported  from  Mocha, 
bat  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Yemen  consume  two-thirds 
of  ii,  and  the  other  third  finds  its  way  to  Europe, 
to  the  west  of  Constantinople,  and  is  used  by 
Turks  and  Armenians,    The  rounded,  half-trans- 
pareni,  greenish-brown  berries  are  deemed  the 
best     It  is  also  exported  by  the  lied  Sea  into  the 
Hejas  and  Kasim  in  Shimer.    It  was  stated  by 
Niebuhr  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Arabs  from 
iLbf ssinia  to  Yemen,  from  a  country  similar  to 
thcsr  own  plains  and  mountains ;  that  people  had 
for  ages  cultivated  it  in  the  hilly  range  (Jabal)  in 
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a  healthy  temperate  climate,  watered  by  frequent . 
rains,  and  abounding  in  wells  and  water  tanks. 

In  Ceylon,  the  coffee  plant  will  grow  and  repro- 
duce itself  on  a  level  with  the  sea ;  and  at  2000 
feet  above  it,  the  trees,  whilst  young,  will  have 
the  most  luxuriant  appearance,  come  soonest 
into  bearing,  and  vield  the  greatest  measurement 
qnantity  per  acre,  but  the  b^  is  light,  and  of  an 
inferior  quality.  The  best  C'CvIon  properties  aro 
situated  on  the  mountains  at  from  3000  to  4500 
feet  above  the  aea,  where  rain  is  frequent,  about 
100  inches  annually,  and  the  temperature  mode-  ' 
rate,  the  nutxlmum  80°  and  minimum  15".  The 
aromatic  properties  (and  consequently  fine 
flavour)  of  the  coffee  plant  are  b^t  developed 
in  Ceylon  between  3000  and  5000  feet  above  the 
ocean.  The  higher  it  is  cultivated,  with  care, 
below  frost,  the  better  has  been  the  quality  of 
the  produce,  although  the  yield  is  less.  Tiio 
appearance  of  hiffh  mountain  beans  is  long,  blue, 
the  longitudinal  seam  curved,  with  its  sides 
close  and  compact ;  its  specific  gravity  is  greater, 
and  its  aromatic  principle  more  abundant  antl 
finer,  than  that  produced  on  low  lands,  which  is 
attributed  to  its  being  grown  slowly  in  a  cold 
climate.  The  best  plantations  are  situated  in' 
the  Kandy.m  province,  where  the  thermometer 
ranges  at  noon  about  76",  and  in  the  morning 
not  higher  than  60".  The  coffee  berry  in  those 
elevated  regions  has  therefore  to  be  oouveyed  to 
Colombo,  where  a  constant  high  temperature 
enables  the  merchant  to  complete  the  diying 
process,  which  the  planter  had  but  commenced. 
Coffee  planting  failed  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  ]the  southern  province  of  the  island.  The 
temperature  was. found  to  be  too  equable,  not 
descending  sufficiently  low  at  any  time  to  invigo- 
rate the  plant,  which,  though  growing  luxuriantly 
at  first,  soon  became  weak  and  delicate.  The 
chief  crop  ripens  in  October  and  November,  and 
a  small  second  gathering  is  looked  for  in  May. 
The  following  have  been  the  average  quantities 
and  valuesof  quinquennial  exports  from  Ceylon : — 

Yean.       Cwt  Valae. 

1837-41,    54,872   £151,320 


1842-46,  140,220 
1847  51,  815,049 
1852-56,  411,264 


284,473 
537,348 
861,269 


Teftra.       Cwt        Value. 

1857-61, 600,942  £1,506,406 

1862-66,785,998  2,009,342 

1867,71,973,975   2,514,389 

1872-76,799,194   3,444,233 


In  Ceylon,  suitable  coffee  land  has  been  costing 
£8  to  £20  the  acre  ;  and  £25  to  £30  the  acre  was 
the  estimate  for  bringing  the  purchased  land  into 
bearing,  and  providing  proper  buildings,  suitable 
paths,  roads,  and  drains.  In  Ceylon  it  is  con- 
sidered better  to  choose  an  easterly  or  northerly 
aspect ;  for  though  the  morning  sun  falling  on 
the  dew  is  said  to  injure  the  plant,  and  the 
setting  sun  to  improve  its  fruit,  the  advantage 
of  shelter  outweighs  these  considerations.  The 
south-west  monsoon  is  apt  to  exercise  a  blight- 
ing influence,  curling  up  and  withering  the 
few  leaves  it  does  not  beat  off  the  trees.  In 
Ceylon,  the  best  soil  is  of  a  deep  chocolate 
colour,  friable,  and  abounding  with  blocks  and 
small  pieces  of  stone.  Such  patches  of  land  are 
generally  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  eBcarproeuta 
of  the  hills,  or  in  elevated  valleys,  and  rarely  on 
the  slopes.  Quartzose  land  must  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  clay  is  equally  bad.  A  good  surface 
soil  should  have  at  least  two  feet  of  depth,  as  the 
coffee  tree  has  a  long  tap  root  A  nursery  must 
be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  land  to  be  cultl- 
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vated,  and  situated  vith  regard  to  proximity  to 
the  extended  fields.  The  seed-grains  are  sown 
six  inches  asunder ;  if  the  land  become  parched, 
it  will  be  well  to  shade  it  with  green  brancnes,  and 
irrigate  it  night  and  morning;  should  a  long 
continuance  of  rain  follow  the  sowing,  the  seed 
sometimes  decays  in  the  ground.  It  requires 
from  six  weeks  to  three  months,  according  to 
moisture  and  warmth,  before  it  germinates,  and  in 
four  mouths  more  the  seedlings  are  ready  to  be 
transplanted. 

The  labourers  on  the  Ceylon  coffee  estates,  about 
220,000,  are  principnlly  from  the  districts  of 
Madura,  Tinnevell^,  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  and 
Mysore.  They  smve  between  May  and  October, 
and  return  in  January  and  April  rm  Manar. 
Kandyans  and  the  lowUuid  Sinshfuese  were  found 
unsuitable  for  the  work,  besides  being  too  few ; 
and  the  arrivals  at  and  departures  from  the  ports 
of  Ceylon  of  Tamil  coolies,  from  1841  to  1878, 
were — 


Arrived.               ( 

Departed. 

Men. 

Women 

(Jhil. 
drcn. 

Men. 

Women. 

Chil- 
dren. 

IWI 

4,523 

*~S63 

164 

4,243 

274 

117 

1842 

9,025 

279 

166 

10,691 

345 

228 

1843 

6,298 

1G2 

248 

18,977 

194 

482 

1844 

74,840 

1,181 

724 

38.337 

825 

535 

1845 

72,526 

698 

177 

24,623 

145 

36 

1846 

41,862 

330 

125 

13,833 

48 

23 

1847 

44,085 

1,638 

417 

5.897 

79 

33 

1848 

12,308 

504 

229 

12.749 

229 

15 

1868 

55,121 

••• 

1869 

57,671 

... 

1870 

65,224 

1871 

88,229 

... 

1872 

80,121 

1873 

a5,ooo 

... 

During  the  years  1841*46  the  Tamil  labourers 
must  have  saved  or  remitted  to  their  country  from 
£385,000  to  £400,000.  But  against  this  pecuniary 
advantage  a  great  loss  of  life  had  to  be  placed. 
During  the  eight  years  above  enumerated  no  leas 
than  70,000  Malabar  coolies  died. 

In  Southern  India,  Cannon^s  Mysore  was  grown 
on  a  range  of  hills  from  3500  to  4000  feet  above 
the  sea,  having  the  benefit  of  the  south-west 
monsoon,  which  very  seldom  fails  at  idl,  never 
entirely,  and  it  has  also  the  tail-end  of  the  north- 
east monsoon.  Its  peculiar  qualities  were  close- 
ness of  texture  and  richness  of  flavour.  From 
the  year  1832,  Europeans  entered  into  the  agri- 
culture, and  Cannon's  Mysore  coffee  soon  attractcxl 
the  attention  of  dealers,  for  it  rose  from  1846-47 
to  an  average  of  96  shillings  the  cwt.,  and  had 
fetched  so  high  as  115  shillings;  and  the  selling 
price  of  native-grown  coffee  in  Mysore  rose  from 
one  rupee  per  maund  of  28  lbs.  to  six  and  eight 
rupees  per  maund.  The  first  plantations  by  Mr. 
Cannon  were  at  Chikmoogloor,  near  the  Baba 
Booden  hills ;  the  next  were  at  the  Munzerabad 
Ghat ;  and  for  many  years  the  Mysore  coffee  dis- 
tricts were  confined  to  the  region  of  the  Western 
Ghats  and  the  Baba  Booden  hills.  Attempts  were 
made  to  cultivate  coffee  in  the  open  country,  but 
without  success ;  it  seemed  to  requure  forest  land, 
and  considerable  elevation  and  moisture. 

In  the  year  1862  the  demand  for  coffee  lands 
in  Southern  India  was  at  its  highest.  Coffee 
plantations  two  years  old  were  then  selling  at 
£12  to  £14  the  acre;  of  three  years'  growth, 
£15  to  £17 ;  of  four  years,  £18  to  £20 ;  and  in 
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full  bearing,  £20  to  £25,~whcn  coffee  was  worth 
75  to  95  shillings  the  cwt  From  that  jear 
commenced  doubts  in  the  minds  of  planters,  bub 
ultimately,  in  some  districts,  the  result  vu 
disastrous.  From  those  yieldmg  three  cwt  per 
acre,  and  they  were  the  great  bulk,  there  were 
no  returns.  In  Coorg,  the  enemies  of  the  coffee 
tree — the  bug,  the  rot,  the  borer,  insoffieient 
capital,  and  the  want  of  the  owner^s  eye— were 
numerous.  In  Coorg  there  were  cheap  laboor, 
cheap  food,  and  good  roads,  yet  in  the  aatanm 
of  1866  the  estates  were  unsaleable. 

In  the  south  of  India  land  was  sold  from  Rs.  10 
upwards  to  Rs.  50  per  acre  from  Goveroment 
In  1876,  some  natives  of  Wynad  asked  Bs.  80,000 
for  150  acres  of  forest  land,  equal  to  Rs.  200  per 
acre.  In  Travancm-e,  in  1876-76, 7817  acreswere 
sold  for  Rs.  2,14,761,  or  Rs.  28  per  acre;  thehigbeiit 
price  in  a  single  lot  realized  was  Ks.  82  an  acre. 
It  was  estimated  that  an  acre  of  jungle  od  tiie 
Neilgherries  could  be  brought  into  beariag  for 
Rs.  200,  including  all  expenses.  A  gooddweUiog- 
house  will  cost  Rs.  4000  -  the  pulping  Itoiue, 
machinery,  and  godowns,  R&  4000  more.  The 
entire  cost  of  bringing  100  acres  into  bearing  was 
generally  reckoned  at  Rs.  80.000. 

SoiL^ln  British  South  India  the  aoil  recom- 
mended is  a  good  rich  garden  land,  the  sitoation 
high,  and  not  liable  to  inundation,  and  well 
sheltered  from  prevailing  storms.  A  bill  affonl- 
ing  shade  to  the  shrub  has  been  found  benefidal 
in  all  tropical  climates;  if  grown  folly  expcied 
to  the  sun,  the  berries  ripen  prematardy.  A 
beautiful  species  of  Strobilanthes,  which  grows  ia 
Coorg,  is  called  the  coffee  plant,  because  thoagbt 
to  indicate  soil  suited  for  coffee  trees.  Coffee 
delights  in  a  moderately  warm  and  moist  atiBO- 
sphere ;  but  Coorg  is  deluged  with  rains  during 
six  mouthy  of  the  year,  and  scorched  by  the  son 
for  the  other  half.  In  hilly  countiy,  plantere 
protect  the  soil  from  being  washed  away,  by  ter- 
racing, and  cutting  level  drains  across  the  hill  faee. 
Ceylon  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
coffee,  being  a  mountahions  island^  with  three 
sides  open  to  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean.  Drooghts 
do  occur,  but  even  in  the  driest  seaaona  the 
hills  attract  clouds,  which  frequently  pour  down 
refreshing  showers.  The  heavy  mists  and  dense 
clouds,  which  sometimes  shut  out  the  ann  for 
days  together,  or  roll  sluggishly  along  the 
mountain-sides,  are  amongst  the  pbuiter^a  best 
auxiliaries.  The  shrub  luxuriates  in  a  rarefied, 
temperate,  and  moist  climate,  and  delights  is 
frequent  but  not  heavy  rains  on  the  slopes,  where 
there  is  a  good  natural  drainage,  for  any  lodgmoit 
of  water  about  its  roots  soon  proves  hXal 

Sowing. — ^The  seed  reserved  for  sowing  most  be 
put  into' the  ground  quite  fresh,  as  it  soon  loses 
its  power  of  germination.  The  quality  of  the  see* 
from  young  stems  is  not  so  good  as  that  from  stem) 
four  or  five  years  old.  Clean,  well-formed  bcnies, 
free  from  injury  by  insects  or  the  decay  of  tiie  palp« 
should  be  selected  These  berriesmustbe  sown  io 
a  nursery,  either  in  small,  well*manured  beds  (or 
in  pots  in  a'sheltered  spot),  not  too  okae,  aait« 
well  to  leave  them  where  sown  until  they  acquire 
a  good  growth  ;  indeed,  it  is  better  if  they  are 
removed  at  once  from  the  bed  where  they  «• 
sown,  to  the  plantation.  The  seedlings  •Pl*^ 
about  a  month  after  the  seed  is  sown.  Coffee  aew- 
lings  from  the  nursery  may  be  planted  out  in  aev* 
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monibs.  A  bushel  will  fear  10,000  plants,  cover- 
iDg  teo  acres.  Coffee  trees  should  oe  planted  in 
rows  six  or  eight  feet  apart,  in  holes  20  inches 
deep  by  18.  They  should  be  regularly  lopped  and 
pmoed,  so  as  to  admit  the  son  to  ripen  the  fruit 
on  every  branch.  The  trees  are  generally  in 
bearing  in  the  third  or  fourth  year. 

The  coffee  tree,  if  allowed,  attains  15  feet 
in  height,  but  to  facilitate  plucking  it  is  kept 
down  to  S  or  3^  feet  above  the  ground.  This 
makes  the  shrub  shoot  out  laterally,  and  produce 
at  least  25  per  cent  more  than  it  would  do  if 
permitted  to  attain  its  natural  height  and  to 
occupy  more  lan^L  In  topping,  care  must  be 
taken  to  cut  off  the  uppermost  pair  6i  branches, 
as  their  weight  when  in  fruit  would  split  the 
head  of  the  stem.  Nature  is  constantly  throwing 
out  young  shoots,  which  try  to  grow  upwards, 
but  itkej  must  be  carefully  broken  off,  as  tnev  are 
a  great  and  useless  drain  on  the  iuice  of  the 
plant.  Never  cut  a  sucker  or  branch  off  a  tree, 
but  always  break  it.  It  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  trees  from  being  burned  up  by  the  sun,  by 
planting  them  snfficiently  close  to  form  a  good 
cover,  and  protect  the  soil  from  exhaustion  by 
^stematic  weeding  and  substantial  manuring. 

The  age  to  which  the  coffee  tree  will  survive 
has  not  been  ascertained.  Native  plantings  are 
fo  be  found  in  many  parts  of  Ceylon,  >  A^nad, 
Mysore,  etc. ,  containing  trees  of  an  age  far  beyond 
the  power  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  to  define,  and 
wbidi  have  very  probably  been  flourishing  for 
generations. 

Prmt — From  flowering  to  harvest  is  from  eight 
to  nine  months.    A  field  in  full  bloom  is  a  beauti- 
ful sightb    The  closters  of  white  blossom  contrast 
preClil^  with  the  deep  green  leaves,  and  the  whole 
at  a  distance  looks  as  if  it  had  been  snowed  on. 
The  flower  only  lasts  one  day.     If  the  atmosphere 
he  dry,  the  bloom  is  sometimes  lost,  as  it  will  not 
set  without  moisture;  mists  and  light  driisling 
runs  are  the  most  favourable  weather  at  this 
time.  The  fruit  grows  on  a  footstalk  of  half  an  inch, 
in  clusters  round  the  joints  of  the  lateral  branches, 
and  when  of  full  size,  but  still  green,  resembles 
small  olives.    A  month  before  ripening  it  tarns 
yellow,   and   through  different  snades  to  ruby 
red  when  it  is  ripe,  and  from  its  likeness  to  a 
European    fruit  is   technically  called    *  cherry.' 
During  the  latter  part  of  its  growth,  particularly, 
it  requires  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  otherwise  the 
bean  will  be  drivelled,  not  perfectly  formed,  b'ght, 
and  of  inferior  quality.    \V  hen  the  fruit  becomes 
blood  reditis  perfectly  ripe,  and  should  be  gathered. 
Once  ripe,  the  sooner  it  is  plucked  the  better. 
Within  the  pulp  is  the  parchment  surrounding  the 
two  beans,  then  the  semi-transparent  silver  skin, 
and   then  the  two  berries, — occasionally  only  a 
MDgle  beny,  generally  small  and  deformed,  called 
pea-berry,  which  realizes  in  Britain  10s.  to  12a.  per 
cwt.  more  than  the  best  quality  of  the  usual  sort. 
The   parchment  and  silver  skin  comprise  about 
1  per  cent  of  the  frait.    The  pulp  has  a  sweet, 
sickly  saccharine  flavour.    In  1875  it  was  proposed 
to  ferment  the  pulp  into  a  spirit. 

Ceylon  coffee  is  Known  in  the  market  as  washed 
coffee.  Mocha  coffee  is  designated  husked  coffee, 
and  is  perhaps  a  better  coffee  bean. 

Mocha  coffee  is  cultivated  in  very  small  fields 
of  a  few  acres  in  extent,  and  on  level  ground  ;  the 
fmit  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree  until  it 
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drops  or  is  shaken  down,  and  is  gathered  from 
the  ground.  In  that  hot,  dry  climate  the  pulp 
shrinks  and  becomes  rather  hard,  and  then  by 
pounding  by  the  hand,  the  berries,  of  a  light  grey 
colour,  are  separated  from  the  silver  skin,  the 
parchment,  and  the  dried  pulp,  at  one  operation. 

In  Ceylon^  after  the  berries  are  plucked  and 
brought  in  baskets  to  the  warehouse,  the  pulp  or 
fleshy  part  is  removed.  The  berries  are  placed  in 
heaps  in  a  loft,  above  the  pulper.  They  are  then 
sent  down  a  shoot,  into  which  a  stream  of  water 
is  conducted,  and  are  thus  washed  into  the  pulper. 
The  pulper  is  a  roller  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
copper,  made  rough  like  a  nutmeg  grater.  The 
berries  follow  it  as  it  goes  round,  but  there  is  only 
room  for  the. seed  to  pass,  so  that  the  pulp 
is  squeezed  off  and  carried  away  by  a  stream 
thrown  of  by  the  water  wheel,  while  the  naked 
coffee  drops  on  the  other  side.  The  seeds  are  still 
covered  with  glutinous  matter,  to  remove  which 
they  are  washed  in  a  oistera,  the  inferior  ones 
floating,  while  the  good  ones  sink.  The  coffee 
seeds  are  then  laid  out  on  the  barbecus  (which 
are  square  platforms  of  bri(^,  plastered  with 
chunam,  with  sides  a  foot  high),  where  they  dry 
in  the  sun  for  about  three  days,  and  are  afterwards 
stored  in  godowns.  In  the  moister  parts  of  Ceylon, 
the  curing  process  is  not  complete  on  the  estate. 
After  removing  the  pulp,  the  beans,  enclosed  in 
parchment,  are  dried  for  about  three  days,  and  are 
then  forwarded  to  Colombo,  where,  by  means  of 
special  machinery,  the  parchment  and  the  silver 
skin  are  removed  from  the  berries,  which  are  of  a 
bluish  colour  when  they  are  ready  for  shipment 

The  commercial  value  depends  on  the  size,  form, 
and  colour  of  the  beans,  and  their  flavour.  Apart 
from  tasting,  which  should  always  be  done  when 
practicable,  one  of  the  best  and  most  simple  tests 
by  which  the  merits  of  coffee  xmij  be  approxi- 
mately arrived  at,  is  the  amount  of  aroma  which 
arises  when  the  berries  are  freshly  ground.  In 
tlie  better  qualities  the  bean  will  grind  with  a 
dark  appearance.  In  some  kinds,  especially  those 
of  the  Mysore  and  Peninsular  growths,  the 
berries  when  roasted  are  perfect,  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  their  httdness  and  thickness 
when  in  a  raw  state,  which  would  account  for 
their  resisting  the  application  of  heat  better  than 
the  less  bulky  berry  of  Plantation  Ceylon.  Mocha, 
on  the  contrary,  not  only  presents  a  most  ragged 
appearance  after  it  has  undergone  the  process  of 
roasting,  but  often  exhibits  many  different  shades 
of  oolour. 

Coffee  is  one  of  those  articles  of  which,  though 
the  inferior  qualities  may  be  unsaleable  ui  Europe, 
a  superior  sample  will  always  meet  with  purchasers 
about  its  real  value,  as  it  is  consumed  by  a  class 
who  will  have  it,  and  who  consequently  must  pay 
for  it  as  a  luxury.  In  1847  and  1848,  although 
^  Ceylon  plantation  *  was  sold  from  858.  to  50s. 
per  cwt.  as  a  general  price,  a  few  samples  from 
the  highest  estates  brought  858.  and  928. 

The  Abyssinian  coffee  bernf,  also  excellent,  is 
inferior  in  qualities  to  that  of  Yemen ;  it  is  krger. 
The  Indian  berry  ranks  next.  In  Arabia  the 
picked  berries  are  roasted  in  a  Udle  until  they 
crackle,  redden,  and  smoke  a  little,  and  are  care* 
fully  withdrawn  from  the  heat  long  before  they 
aro  blade  or  charred,  and  are  then  put  to  cool 
on  a  glass  platter.  They  are  then  bruised  (not 
powdered)  in  mortars,  poured  into  hot  water,  and 
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boiled  gently  and  not  long,  all  the  time  Btirring 
with  a  stick;  add  when  boiling  a  few  aromatic 
Beeds,  ^  Heyl,'  and  a  little  eaffronand  cloves.  The 
liquor  is  then  strained. 

In  Ceylon  and  Southern  India,  mechanical  con- 
trivanoes  have  been  largely  applied  in  the  process 
of  preparing  the  coffee  bean  for  the  market. 
Amongst  others,  Mr.  Clerihew^s  fanners  and 
G reigns  pea-berry  machine  may  be  mentioned. 

Manure, — ^The  returns  obtained  from  manured 
plantations  have  been  richly  repaid  by  a  high 
standard  of  bearing.  Cattle  manuring  is  the  most 
generally  available.  A  good  manure  is  found  in 
the  decayed  leaves  that  fall  from  the  trees  them- 
selves, to  which  may  be  added  the  weeds  produced 
in  the  plantation,  dried  and  burnt.  These,  dug 
in,  are  always  useful  as  a  manui^,  and  shoidd  be 
utilized.  Cow-dung  is  the  besi  manure  for  the 
seed-beds.  The  pulps  of  the  coffee  can  be  added 
to  the  fertilizing  mass;  indeed,  rotting  wood, 
weeds,  burned  dolomite,  and  anything  which 
will  produce  ammonia,  should  be  -taken  care 
of.  But  it  has  been  supposed  that /many  of 
the  coffee  plant  enemies,  fungi  and  insects, 
are  germinated  in  the  decaying  manure.  The 
manuring  of  a  whole  estate  at  one  time  is 
seldom  required,  but  every  part  of  the  plantation 
should  be  brought  under  its  operation  every 
second  or  third  year.  One  Ceylon  estate,  which  was 
wholly  manured  without  limit  as  to  expense,  is 
baid  to  have  returned  about  20  cwt.  to  the  acre ; 
lime,  cattle  manure,  and  mould  from  the  neigh- 
bouring forest  were  used  in  a  compost,  and  the 
soil  turned  up  everywhere  round  the  plant  to 
apply  it  (Coffee  Planting  in  Ceylon,  p.  52). 
The  richest  mould  cannot  yield  crop  after  crop 
for  years,  unless  a  proportionate  return  be  made 
to  it.  The  plant  and  its  fruits  are  differently 
composed,  and  it  is  more  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  fruit  than  the  stem  which  supports  it.  A  large 
•proportion  of  the  bean  is  nitrogen,  which  science 
teaches  may  be  produced  by  certain  phosphates, 
etc.,  under  particular  circumstances.  A  chemist 
can  in  a  few  days  and  at  trifling  cost'  produce 
what  the  uninitiated  might  spend  a  lifetime  and 
a  fortune  over  without  attaining. 

About  1849,  Mr.  Herepath  gave  the  following 
analysis  of  150  grains  of  fine  West  India  coffee 
berries,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  best 
manure  for  the  west  India  coffee  estates.  Deduct- 
ing the  carbonic  add,  100  grains  of  ash  gave,— 
phosphate  of  lime,  45*551  ;  phosphoric  acid, 
12-801 ;  potash,  16512;  soda,  6*787 ;  magnesia, 
5-942;  hme,  2*329;  sulphate  of  lime,  1*751; 
with  small  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid,  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  silicic  acid. 

In  searching  for  a. manure,  where  bone-dust, 
cow-dung,  and  wood  ashes  can  be  cheaply  pro- 
cured and  applied,  nothing  can  be  better ;  a  httle 
powdered  gneiss  might  be  an  improvement. 
Failing  bone-dust  and  cow -dung,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  ammoniacal  manures,  such  as  guano, 
and  to  lime.  The  dolomite  of  the  interior  of 
Ceylon  contains,  according  to  Dr.  Gysax,  the 
proper  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  shape 
of  apatite  or  phosphate  of  lime.  Dolomite  is 
plentiful  in  Southern  India. 

In  a  subsequent  communication  from  Mr.  Here- 
path, of  date  ISth  June  1858,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Walters,  regarding  a  chemical  analysis  of  Ceylon 
coffee,  he  reported  that  1000  pounds  of  raw  coffee 
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berries  of  Ceylon  plantation's  growlh,  contttned 
the  following  mineral  ingredients  i-r-Potasb,  37 
lbs.  ;  lime,  2}  Ibo. ;  magnesia,  5f  lbs. ;  peroxide 
of  iron,  ^  lb. ;  sulphuric  acid,  ^  lbs. ;  chlorine, 
}  lb. ;  carbonic  acid,  1  If  lbs.;-  phosphoric  acid, 
7  lbs.  And  he  mentioned  phosphoric  acid,  talpiuto 
of  lime,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  as  the  prindpil 
ingredientsreqnired  for  manure.  About  100  poniidB 
of  Peruvian  guano,  with  7  or  8  pouodaof  groood 
gypsum,  10  pounds  of  magnesian  limeltone,  and 
1  pound  of  salt,  mixed  up  with  Ceykm  vegotaUe 
mould  or  the  ashes  of  the  wood  cleaninoeB  and 
some  pounded  granite  or  quartz,  would  make  a 
good  manure  for  1000  pounds  of  raw  bemes. 
(Bom.  Stand.  Jan.  1859.) 

ProfiiM—'LoMes.'-ln  Southern  India  and  in 
Ceylon  there  has  been  money  made  in  ooffee 
planting  by   Europeans,    but   chiefly  in  their 
land  speculations.     But  there  have  been  ^ 
and    general  losses,    sweeping  away  the  little 
savings  of  servants  of  Government  andspecalatiTe 
persons,  and  in  1880-^1  and  1882  there  was  a 
general  loss.  The  yield  of  coffee  varies  greatly  vith 
the  seasons ;  but  the  trees  have  insect  and  reg^ 
table  enemies  which  have  caused  ruin,— the  white, 
brown,  and  bhick  bug,  the  black  and  white  gmb,  the 
leaf  disease,  the  coffee  rat,  the  mole  crickets   The 
first  regularly  worked  Ceylon  estate  was  opened 
in  18*25,  but  the  bug  does  not  seem  to  hare  ap- 
peared  in  large  quantities  tUl  1845;  then,  how- 
ever, it  spread  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  1B47 
a  very  general  alarm  was  taken  by  the  plaaftcta, 
about  the  same  time  that  the  potato,  rine,  and 
olive  diseases  began  to  create  alarm  in  Eon^ 
The  coffee  bugs  seem,  however,  to  he  natiresof 
Ceylon,  for  the  white  bug  has  been  found  on 
orange,  gnava,  and  other  trees,  as  also  on  beetroot 
and  other  vegetables ;  and  the  brown  bog  attacb 
the  guava,  hibiscus,  ixora,  justicia,  and  orange 
trees,— indeed,  every  plant  and  tree,  and  eren  the 
weeds,  on  a  coffee  estate,  particularly  such  as  are 
in  gardens. 

When  a  coffee  tree  is  attacked  by  the  hag,  it  ia 
deprived  of  its  sap  and  its  nourishment,  while  the 
fungus,  which  never  fails  to  attend  on  the  bog, 
prevents  restoration,  by  dosing  the  stomatea 
through  whidi  the  tree  breathes  and  reflpirea. 
Bug,  Mr.  Nietner  tells  us,  eziste  on  all  the  estates; 
ncme  are  believed  by  Mr.  Nietner  to  be  quite  free 
from  it,  and  he  reasonably  asks,  '  Am  I  wrong  ia 
saying  that  if  there  was  no  bug  in  Ceylon,  it 
would,  at  a  rough  guess,  produce  50,000  cwts.  of 
coffee  more  than  it  actually  does?  '  andthatqnan- 
tity  represents  a  value  of  £225,000.  The  browa 
and  white  bug,  and  the  bhiok  and  white  grub, 
he  adds,  are  the  only  important  enemiea  of  the 
coffee  tree,  and  the  destruction  caused  hyaihin« 
limacodes,  zeusera,  phymatea,  atrachia,  and  w 
coffee  rat  appear  to  ne  of  a  more  local  and  oeci- 
sional  nature.  The  three  chief  peats  are  the  whits 
bug,  the  brown  bug,  and  the  btadc  bug. 

The  appearance  imd  disM>pearanoe  of  the  ooies 
bug  is  most  capridoua  It  comes  and  goea,  nov 
rapidly  spreading  over  a  whole  estate,  now  eon- 
fining  itself  to  a  single  tree  amongst  thoosands; 
here,  leaving  an  estate  in  the  course  ol  a  twdfe* 
month,  there  remaining  permanently;  wNoe- 
times  spreading  over  a  whole  estate,  sometiina 
attacking  a  single  field,  then  leaving  it  for  Mothtf 
and  another.  But  the  white  bug  prefers  dry,  and 
the  brown  damp  k>calities,  the  latter  being  fow 
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more  ptentifol  in  dose  ravines  and  amongst  heavy 
rotting  timbers  tlum  on  open  hillsides,  and  it  is 
probably  to  this  predilection  that  the  shifting  of 
the  insect  is  attribntable.  The  bog  seeks  out  the 
softest  and  most  sheltered  parts  of  the  tree,  the 
young  shoots,  the  nnder-sides  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  closters  of  berries. 

The  injury  done  by  the  white  bug  seems  more 
severe  than  that  from  the  brown,  but,  not  being 
so  plentiful  as  the  latter,  it  is  of  less  general  im- 
portance. The  white  bug  is  especially  fond  of 
ooDgiegating  amongst  the  clusters  of  beiTies,which 
drop  off  frmn  the  in jtuy  they  receive,  and  trees 
often  lose  their  entire  crop  in  this  manner.  The 
injury  produced  by  the  brown  bug  is  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  tree,  and  is  thus  more  general,  but  the 
crop  does  not  drop  off  altogether  nor  so  suddenlv. 
With  white  bug  on  an  estate,  the  crop  can  hardly 
be  estimated ;  with  brown  bug  it  can. 

The  White  or  Mealy  Bug  is  the  Pseudoooccus 
»1ooidum.  The  male  insect  is  of  a  dirty  brownish 
colonr,  and  slightly  hairy.  It  is  very  minute  (very 
much  smaller  than  the  female,  only  about  ha£f 
a  Koe  long),  and  resembles  certain  small  Epheme- 
ridn  or  May-flies.  The  female  is  oval,  brownish- 
purple,  covered  with  a  white  mealy  powder,  which 
foims  a  stiff  fringe  at  the  margin,  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  abdomen  two  setse.  The  larvfe 
and  papce  are  active,  and  move  about.  The  insects, 
in  all  stages  of  development,  are  found  in  Ceylon 
sll  the  year  round,  chiefly  in  dry  and  hot  localities, 
on  the  branches  of  trees,  and  on  tie  roots  to  one 
foot  imder  ground.  Mr.  Nietner  says  it  is  identical 
with  the  species  naturalized  in  the  conservatories 
of  Europe.  It  is  preyed  upon  by  the  Scymnus 
rotandatus,  a  minute  beetle  of  the  ladybird  tribe, 
of  the  size  of  a  pin*s  head,  black  and  pubescent ; 
also  the  yellow-coloured  and  common  Encyrtus 
Nietneri  and  the  black-coloured  scarce  Charto- 
coceos  musciformis,  two  minute  Hymenoptera 
(wasps),  only  ^"'  long,  and  the  minute  whitish 
mite,  Acarus  translucens.  Of  the  members  of 
this  famfly  of  insects,  the  Coccidie,  some,  as  the 
cochineal  and  lac  insects,  are  of  great  economical 
impOTtance,  but  others,  as  the  sugar-cane  blight 
of  the  Mauritius,  the  Aspidiotus,  and  the  coffee 
bog,  are  excessively  baneful  to  the  gardener  snd 
agriculturist. 

The  Brawn   Coffee   Bug,    Lecanium   coffeie, 

Walker,  establishes  itself  on  the  youn^  shoots  and 

buds,  which  it  covers  with  a  noisome  incrustation 

of  scmles,  enclosing  its  larvss,  from  the  pernicious 

influence  of  which  the  fruit  slirivels  and  drops  off. 

It  is  a  Coccus,  and  a  number  of  brownish  wart-like 

bodies  may  be  seen  studding  the  young  roots,  and 

oecanonally  the  margins  on  the  outside  of  the 

leaves.    Each  of  these  warts  is  a  transformed 

female,  containing  a  lar^  number  of  eggs  (700), 

which  are  hatched  withm  it.    When  the  young 

ones  come  out  of  their  nest,  they  maybe  observed 

running  about  on  the  plant,  looking  like  wood- 

Uee ;  but  shortly  after  being  hatched,  the  males 

meA  the  under-sldes  of  the  leaves,  while  the  females 

prefer  the  young  shoots  as  their  place  of  abode. 

The  larve  of  the  males  undergo  transfonnation 

into  pupflB  beneath  their  own  skins,  and  their 

wings  are  horisontalf  and  their   possession  of 

wings  may  possibly  explain  the  comparatively 

rare  presence  of  the  male  on  the  bushes.    The 

female  retains  her  poweis  of  locomotion  until 

nearly  of  full  size,  and  it  is  about  this  time  that 


her  imprecation  takes  place.  The  pest  does  not' 
produce  great  injury  until  it  has  been  two  or  three 
years  on  an  estate ;  but  at  length  the  scales  on 
the  plants  become  numerous,  the  clusters  of  berries 
assume  a  black,  sooty  look,  and  a  great  number  of 
them  fall  off  before  they  are  mature.  The  young 
shoots  have  a  disgusting  look  from  the  number  of 
yellow  pustular  bodies  forming  on  them,  the  leaves 
get  shrivelled,  and  on  many  trees  not  a  single 
berry  forms.  The  coffee  bug  first  appeared  in 
1843  on  the  Lupallu  Galla  estates,  and  it,  or  a 
closely-allied  species,  has  been  observed  on  the 
Citrus  acida,  Psidium  pomiferum,  Myrtus  Zey- 
lanica,  Kosa  Indica,  Careya  arborea,yitex  negundo, 
and  other  plants,  and  most  abundantly  on  the 
coffee  bushes  in  moist  places.  It  reappears  thougii 
eradicated,  and  is  easily  conveyed  on  cloths  from 
one  place  to  another.  Dr.  Gardner,  whom  Sir  J. 
E.  Tennent  quotes  (il  p.  246),  was  of  opinion 
that  all  remedies  had  failed,  and  that  it  must 
wear  itself  out,  as  other  blights  do.  The  male 
of  the  brown  or  scaly  bug,  Lecanium  coffese, 
is  of  a  clear  light  pinlosh-brown  colour,  slightly 
hairy,  and  very  pretty.  It  is  more  deUcate 
than  the  male  Pseudoooccus.  The  females  when 
voung  are  yellowish,  marked  with  grey  or  light 
brown ;  and  old  individuals  are  light  brown,  with 
a  dark  margin.  It  affects  cold,  damp,  and  close 
localities,  8(X)0  feet  in  height,  and  the  propagation, 
as  in  the  white  bug,  is  continuous.  The  brown 
bug  IS  much  infected  with  parasites,  amongst 
which  the  most  common  are  eight  minute  Hymeno- 
ptera (wasps)  with  brilliant  colours ;  but  a  mite, 
the  Acarus  translucens,  and  the  larva  of  the 
Chilocorus  eircumdatns,  a  kind  of  ladybird,  also 
feed  on  the  bug.  In  the  larva  state,  the  male 
and  female  brown  bug  are  not  distinguishable. 
The  number  of  eggs  produeed  by  a  female  brown 
bug  is  about  700.  Those  of  the  white  bug  are 
not  so  numerous,  but  their  propsgation  in  Ceylon 
is  continuous  throughout  the  year,  and  this 
explains  thehr  great  abuiidance  compared  with 
cold  countries,  where  the  produce  is  one  genera- 
tion of  young  annually.  The  brown  bug,  particu- 
larly the  full-grown  female,  is  dreadfully  infested 
with  parasites,  which  thus  greatly  help  the  planter. 
Inde^,  it  is  a  question  whether  coffee  planting 
could  be  carried  on  without  their  aid  in  the 
destruction  of  the  bug. 

The  Black  Bug  is  Lecanium  nigrum,  but  the 
female  only  is  known.  In  colour  it  is  from  yellow- 
ish-grey to  deep  lMX>wn,  and  almost  black  in  age, 
and  of  a  shiekl-like  shape.  It  occurs  alone,  but 
also  intermixed  with  the  brown  bug;  but  it  is 
much  less  abundant,  and  therefore  not  demanding 
the  planter's  attention.  Its  occupation  of  a  coffee 
or  any  other  tree  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of 
a  glutinous  saccharine  substance,  which  has  received 
the  name  of  honey-dew.  This  is  either  a  secretion 
of  the  bug,  or  the  extravaaated  sap  which  flows 
from  the  wounded  tree,  or  probably  a  combination 
of  both.  A  fungus,  or  two  fungi,  the  Syncladium 
Nietneri  and  I'riposporium  Gardneri,  seem  to 
depend  on  this  for  vegetation,  as  the  honey-dew 
and  the  fungus  disappear  with  the  bug. 

Another  bug,  the  Strachia  geometrica,  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  but  marked  with  grey  and 
orange  on  the  upper  side,  was  found  at  Badulla. 
It  feeds  upon  the  juice  of  the  young  berries,  three 
per  cent,  or  more  of  which  were  said  to  have 
suffered  from  it.    It  is  allied  to  the  ^een  or  f«ti4 
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bug;  but  though  it  may  occasionally  cauae destruc- 
tioD,  there  is  no  fear  of  it  ever  becoming  a  serious 
nnisanoo. 

One  of  the  Aphidse,  Aphis  coffesSj  the  Coffee 
Loose,  is  foand  in  small  communities  on  the  young 
shoots  and  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaves  of  the 
cocoanut  tree,  but  the  injuries  it  occasions  are 
insignificant 

Several  caterpillarg,  the  Aloa  lactinea,  the 
Orgyia  Ceylanica,  Euproctis  virguncula,  the  Trichia 
exigua,  Narosa  conspena,  the  Limacodes  graciosa, 
aud  a  specioB  of  Drepana,  are  found  on  ^e  coffee 
trees,  but  they  do  not  cause  much  injury.  Another 
catei^illar,  however,  though  fortunately  not 
abundant,  the  Zeuzera  coffese,  destroyed  many 
trees,  both  young  and  old,  by  eating  out  the  heart. 
It  resembles  the  caterpillar  of  the  goatmoth  of 
England,  and  is  as  thick  as  a  goose  quilL  It 
generally  enters  the  tree  6"  or  12*  from  the  ground, 
ascending  upwards.  The  sickly  drooping  of  the 
tree  maiks  its  presence. 

Black  Grub.  —  The  larva  of  the  moth  called 
Agrostis  segetum  is  the  very  destructive  black 
grub.  This  pest  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  is 
most  abundant  from  August  to  Octolxrr.  The 
caterpillar  lives  in  the  ground,  but  comes  out  at 
night  to  feed,  aud  is  very  common  and  injurious. 
It  attacks  not  only  coffee  trees,  but  all  sorts  of 
vegetables  and  flowers,  and  is  very  destructive  to 
gardens  and  in  the  field,  as  it  eats  everything 
that  is  artificially  raised,  despising  grass  and  weeds. 
It  generally  appears  only  on  certain  fields,  and 
will  not  go  over  an  estate.  The  insect  is  not  con- 
fined to  Ceylon ;  its  ravases  are  well  known  in 
India,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hooe,  and  in  Europe, 
where  it  injures  the  grain  and  beetroot  crops.  In 
Ceylon  it  only  attacks  young  coffee  trees,  gnawing 
off  the  bark  round  the  stem  just  above  the  ground. 
Where  the  trees  are  very  small,  they  are  bitten 
right  off,  and  the  tops  sometimes  partially  dragged 
under  the  ground,  where  the  grabs  may  easilv  be 
discovered  and  dislodged.  The  damage  which 
they  inflict  on  plantations  may  be  estimated,  when 
it  is  mentioned  that  Mr.  Nietner  lost  through 
them  in  one  season,  in  certain  fields,  as  many  as 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  young  trees  he  had 
put  down. 

The  larva  of  a  little  moth,  the  Galleriomorpha 
lichenoides,  and  three  caterpillars  of  the  Bofumia 
leucostigmaria,  B.  Ceylanica,  and  Empithecia 
coffearia,  are  found  on  coffee  trees  and  other 
plants  from  September  to  December. 

The  larva  of  the  Gradllaria  coffdfoliella  mines 
the  coffee  leaves ;  it  is  very  oommon,  but  of  no 
importance  to  the  planter. 

The  ravages  of  tne  large,  well-known^  beautiful 
locust,  the  Phyroatea  punctata,  with  its  scarlet 
abdomen  and  yellow  and  bronze  above,  are  not 
continuous  in  the  coffee  trees,  but  are  occasionally 
very  annoying.  A  swarm  settled  on  a  field  of 
one-year-old  coffee,  and  gnawed  the  bark  off  the 
stems,  causing  them  to  throw  out  many  shoots, 
and  permanently  disfigured  five  per  cent,  of  the 
trees.  They  do  not  touch  the  Illuk  grass,  Saocha- 
rum  Konigii,  Betz,,  but  seem  only  to  attack 
cultivated  plants  and  trees.  At  Tangalle  they 
destroyed  tobacco  plantations,  and  at  Matillee  in 
Kandy  the  native  grain  crops  were  injured  by 
these  locusts.  The  larv®  and  pup»  are  as  destruc- 
tive as  the  perfect  insects ;  but  this  seems,  fortu- 
nately, the  only  speciesTof  locust  that  does  any 


real  injury  in  Ceylon,  and  this  injury  is  in  import- 
ance not  to  be  compared  with  that  done  by  other 
species  in  other  countries. 

White  Grub,-^  Under  this  name  are  included  the 
larvs  of  various  Mdolonthidte,  the  oockcbafen  of 
Ceylon,  which  do  much  harm  to  coffee  plantatioDg, 
young  and  old,  by  eating  the  roots  of  the  tEe» 
Mr.  J.  Ij.  Gordon  of  Kambodde  considered  the 
white  grub  to  be  by  far  the  greatest  oiemy  of  the 
coffee  trees  which  the  pkuiter  had  to  contend  with, 
as  he  never  knew  a  single  tree  recover  after  their 
attack ;  and  he  adds  that  they  had  destroyed,  &i 
Rambodde,  in  two  years,  between  eight  and  teo 
thousand  trees  of  fine  old  coffee.  Mr.  Gordon 
used  to  dig  up  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  and 
take  out  such  grubs  as  he  could  find. 

Weevils,— T\iQ  family  of  the  weevils  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  amongst  the  beetles;  and  in 
Ceylon,  as  in  Europe,  many  of  its  memben  do 
much  injury  to  agricultural  produce.    Mr.  Nietner 
had  seen  nearly  the  whole  crop  of  sweet  potato 
(Batatas  edulis)  of  theNegombo  district  destroyed 
by  one  of  them,  the  Cylas  sturcipeinnis.     The 
common  rice  weevil,  Sitophilus  oryzas,  is  another 
instance ;  and  one  of  the  cocoanut  destroyers  of  the 
Ceylon  low  country,  the  Sphsenophonis  plani- 
pennis,  belongs  also  to  this  family.    The  Arbioes? 
destructor,  a  beautiful  green  weevil,  Mr.  Nietner 
had  not  found  do  any  injury  to  coffee  trees ;  but 
Mr.  J.  Rose  of  Matturattee,  writing  to  bim,  said, 
^  The  mischief  they  do  is  plentiful,  and  if  they  were 
as  plentiful  as  the  bug,  they  would  be  the  planter's 
worst  enemies.    Five  or  six  acres  were  completely 
covered  with  them,  and  they  consumed  almost 
every  leaf.    Year  after  year  they  appeared  upon 
the  same  place.    One  year  they  appeared  uptfi  a 
neighbouring  estate  in  great  force,  and  ran  over  at 
least  forty  acres.     The  same  thing  occurred  on 
three  other  estates.' 

The  Acarusooffess,  or  coffee  mite,  is  so  small  as 
to  be  hardly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Red  Spider  of  the  hotbooses 
of  Europe.  Nearly  all  the  year  round,  but  chiefly 
from  November  to  April,  it  feeds  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  coffee  leaves,  giving  them  a  brownish, 
sunburnt  appearance.  Individual  trees  suffer 
from  its  attacks,  but  the  aggregate  damage  from 
it  is  not  great. 

The  Coffee  Eat  of  Ceylon,  the  Golunda  £Ilioti, 
occasionally  commits  much  damage,  seemingly  to 
get  the  bark,  for  they  do  not  seem  to  eat  the  hemes. 
With  their  long  sharp  indaors  tiiey  bite  off  wit& 
great  smoothness  the  smallerand  younger  bran<to 
generally  an  inch  from  the  stem ;  and  shonbi  the 
plants  bo  quite  young,  just  taken  from  thenoiaeij, 
they  bite  them  right  off  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  carry  them  to  their  nests  in  hoUov 
trees.  They  appear  irregularly,  at  intervals,  itm 
the  jungles,  and  there  is  hardly  an  estate  in  Ceylon 
that  does  not  now  and  then  receive  a  visit  froD 
them.  The  natives  of  Ceylon  say  that  their  food 
in  the  jungles  is  a  species  of  Strobilanthes,  called 
Nilu  in  Singhalese,  and  that  the  rats  only  issae 
from  their  forest  residence  and  attack  the  coffee 
estates  when  their  forest  food  fails. 

The  injuries  from  other  animals  is  not  8eiioas> 
A  squirrel,  the  Sdurus  Layardi,  which  eats  tte 
coffee  berries,  is  common  on  Ceylon  estates;  tte 
pulp  alone  is  digestible,  and  ^e  coffee  beans  are 
dropped  on  logs  of  wood  and  on  the  groond. 
Jackals  and  monkeys  occasionally  do  the  < 
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this  ifl  caUed  parchmeDt  coffee.  A  deer  will  now 
aod  tben  come  from  the  forest  and  nibble  the 
tops  of  the  joung  trees. 

Afantia  tricolor,  Nietner,  the  Mantis  of  the  coffee 
tree,  is  green,  lower  wings  reddish,  with  large 
blackish  spot  at  the  posterior  margin.  The  femiue 
is  1  inch  long,  with  1^  inch  of  an  expanse  of  wings. 
The  male  is  considerably  smaller.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  npon  coffee  leaves,  in  cocoon -like 
maases  of  {  of  an  inch  in  length,  bat  drawn  out 
further  at  each  end. 

And  what  are  the  remedies  to  all  these  coffee 
plagues? 

Mr.  Nietner  tcUs  us  that  several  means  of  check- 
ing the  extension  of  the  bug  have  been  proposed 
and  tried.  Amongst  these,  the  introduction  of  the 
red  ant ;  but  their  bites  are  so  fierce  and  painful, 
that  the  coolies  refused  to  go  amongst  the  trees 
while  the  ants  were  there.  Kubbing  off  the  bug 
by  hand  has  been  tried,  but  it  can  only  be  at- 
tempted upon  young  trees  without  crop ;  and  Mr. 
NietDer,  although  allowing  that  an  immense 
quantity  of  bug  is  thus  destroyed,  is  nevertheless 
oi  opinion  that  the  effect  is  but  trifling.  He  thinks 
that  the  application  of  tar  to  the  roots  is  a  good 
suggestion,  although  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that 
hitherto  ne  important  results  have  been  achieved 
by  it.  He  adds  that  high  cultivation  seems  to 
have  the  effect  of  throwing  it  off.  But  as  the 
hog  seems  to  depend  on  locality,  Mr.  Nietner  does 
not  look  for  any  beneficial  result  so  long  as  the 
physical  aspect  is  unchanged.  He  thinks  that  if 
the  open,  warm,  airy  pattenas  were  cultivated, 
which  the  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  tried  at 
Passelawa,  show  that  they  can  be,  the  brown  bug, 
which  is  the  great  destroyer,  would  not  find  the 
conditions  favourable  to  its  existence ;  or  perhaps, 
if  estates  as  a  rule  were  made  smaller  than  they 
generally  are,  if  the  reduction  in  acreage  were 
counterbalanced  by  a  higher  system  of  cultivation, 
oniversally  carried  out,  the  bug  would  not  be  so 
numerous  as  it  now  is. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
the  Borer  is  a  name  given  to  the  larva  of  a  coleop- 
terouB  beetle,  the  Xylotrechus  quadripes  of  Chev- 
rolat,  which  injures  coffee  trees.    The  insects  are 
generally  about  the  diameter  of  a  small  quill,  are 
always  confined  to  the  wood,  and  never  enter  the 
bark  until  the  larva  has  done  its  work,  passed 
through  the  pupa  stage,  and  is  about  to  escape  in 
the  form  of  a  beetle.    The  eggs  are  deposited  by 
the  female  near  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  the  pupa 
borers  tunnel  up  the  heart  of  the  plant.    It  does 
not  stop  short  at  the  destruction  of  crop,  but 
actually  kills  the  trees.    This  enemy  has  been 
confined  to  the  Madras  Presidency  and  Mysore, 
leaTing  Ceylon  unscathed.    The  borer  carries  on 
the  work  of  destruction  entirely  in  the  interior  of 
the  stem,  the  wood  of  which  it  rapidly  reduces  to 
a  sawdust-like  powder,  leaving  the  bark  intact. 
At  first  the  only  signs  of  the  presence  of  the  foe 
are  a  few  small  round  holes  in  the  bark,  but  gradu- 
al! j  these  holes  increase  in  number  ss  the  grubs 
get  more  numerous,  the  leaves  get  sickly  and  fall 
off,  and  finally  the  tree  withers  and  dies.    If  this 
dcTaatation  were  confined  to  a  hundred  or  even  a 
thousand  or  two  of  trees,  the  planter  could  afford 
to  grin  and  bear  his  loss ;  but  instances  are  nume- 
rooa  in  which  an  entire  estate  has  been  completely 
denuded  of  trees  by  this  tiny  but  formidable 
inflect.     For  a  time  the  borer  seemed  destined  to 


defy  all  attempts  to  arrest  its  ravages ;  but  it  was 
observed  that  the  beetle,  which  lays  the  eggs 
from  which  the  grubs  are  hatched,  avoided  shade, 
and  affected  light  and  sunshine.  Thus  much 
known  of  the  habits  of  the  foe,  the  protection  of 
the  coffee  plants  by  the  shade  of  larger  trees 
naturally  suggested  itself,  and  has  been  found  a 
most  effectual  remedy. 

The  Leaf  Disecue,  or  Coffee  Leaf  Disease,  of  the 
coffee  i>lant  seems  first  to  have  appeared  in 
Ceylon  in  1869,  and  prominently  in  S.  India  in 
1870.  It  is  the  Hemileia  vastatrix,  a  fungus 
which  fixes  on  the  under-sides  of  the  leaves, 
causing  spots  or  blotches,  at  first  yellow,  but 
subsequently  turning  black.  These  blotches  are 
covered  widi  a  pale  orange-coloured  dust,  which 
is  easily  rubbea  off.  The  blotches  gradually 
increase  in  size,  until  at  last  they  have  spread 
over  the  entire  leaf,  which  then  drops  off,  leaving 
the  trees  in  a  sliort  time  perfectly  bare.  The 
trees  seem  to  recover  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
but  the  fresh  foliage  is  in  its  turn  attacked,  and 
the  crop  falls  off.  The  yearly  crop  in  Ceylon  b 
said  to  have  (Uminished  300,000  cwts.  since  its 
appearanoe,  causing  a  loss  of  about  l\  millions 
sterling.  The  leaf  disease  is  a  true  endophyte, 
developing  in  the  tissues  of  the  leaf,  and  expand- 
ing outwuds,  as  is  the  case  with  red  rust  of  corn 
and  grapes.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  writing  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  Gth  August  1874,  says  the  Hemi- 
leia belongs  to  a  class  of  most  minute  parasitic 
plants,  which  includes  the  oidium  of  the  vine  and 
peronospora  of  the  potato.  Recent  observations 
appear  to  establish  the  fact  that  similar  plants 
are  also  present  in  the  tissues  of  sheep  affected 
with  small-pox,  and  may  probably  be  found  to  be 
sources  of  some  familiar  diseases  in  man  and  the 
lower  animals.  Hitherto  no  means  have  been 
discovered  of  extirpating  these  plants,  whose  seeds, 
of  inconceivable  mmuteness,  float  in  inconceivable 
numbers  in  the  air,  and  whose  growing  parts  are 
of  such  tenuity,  that  they  can  penetrate  the  most 
delicate  living  tissues  of  plants,  which  they  kill  by 
feeding  on  their  substance.  The  spread  of  some 
of  the  kinds  has,  however,  been  effectually  checked 
by  the  use  of  flower  of  sulphur,  which  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  apply  to  the  coffee  plant  in  Cevlon. 

The  Hemileia  vastatrix  has  been  termed  the 
coffee  leal  disease,  as  it  confines  its  depredations 
to  the  leaves  of  the  shrubb  When  suffering  from 
this,  the  leaves  are  on  their  upper  surface  speckled 
with  brownish  spots,  while  the  under  surfaces 
are  covered  with  orange-coloured  dust,  which 
consists  of  the  spores  of  the  fungus,  or  bodies  by 
which  it  is  propagated.  The  fungus  itself  oonsiBts 
of  fine  myceloid  filaments,  which  permeate  and 
live  amongst  the  tissues  of  the  leat.  When  the 
spores  are  ripe,  the  shaking  of  the  leaves  by  the 
wind  is  sufficient  to  disperse  them,  and  each  spore 
thus  liberated  is  capable  of  germinating,  and  may 
become  a  fresh  focus  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Tiiwaites 
of  Ceylou  watched  this  process  of  germination. 
For  some  time  the  presence  of  the  leaf  disease 
caused  little  or  no  anxiety  in  India;  but  as  its 
disastrous  effects  on  crops  became  apparent,  the 
planters  began  to  realize  the  serious  character  of 
the  distemper.  Nearly  all  are  now  in  accord 
in  the  view  that  manuring  is  the  best  remedy. 
Confident  hopes  were  at  one  time  entertained 
that  the  Liberian  plant,  which  has  been  recently 
introduced,  would  defy  the  enemy,  but  unfortu- 
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nately  this  expectation  has  not  been  realized.  It 
is  very  destructiye  in  localities.  It  comes  most 
suddenly  and  unaccountably  in  an  estate,  and 
disappears  apparently  without  any  reason.  The 
effects  of  it  are  obvious:  the  leaf  of  the  tree 
alone  is  attacked,  after  a  little  drops  off,  leaving 
the  bough  bare  and  unsheltered.  The  disease 
does  not  seem  to  attack  the  health  and  vitality  of 
the  tree ;  but  when  the  shade  afforded  by  the  leaf 
to  the  berry  is  removed,  the  bud,  blbssom,  or 
fruit  is  unduly  exposed  to  the  scorching  sun,  or 
to  the  wind,  and  the  crop  is  lost.  The  disease 
often  affects  whole  plantations  simultaneously. 
Up  to  1872  the  Ceylon  estates  had  suffered  but 
little  from  this  fungus.  In  Wynad,  however, 
scarcely  an  estate  escaped  this  leaf  disease,  whilst 
in  the  fifty-two  estates  of  Travancore  only  one 
suffered,  and  that  in  a  most  inagnificant  degree. 

Mr.  G.  Anderson,  writing  from  MunzeralSui  in 
1880,  gave  the  opinion  that  potash,  magnesia, 
and  ammonia,  in  the  form  of  sulphates,  check  and 
destroy  Hemileia  in  coffee.  He  said  he  had  used 
it  in  his  experiments  with  excellent  results, — i  to  i 
potash,  i  to  i  magnesia,  and ^  to  ^  ammonia, — and 
thinks  that  the  cessation  of  growth  which  precedes 
an  att^^k  of  leaf  disease,  is  caused  by  a  want  of 
ammonia  and  other  valuable  food-constituents  in 
an  available  form ;  that  lime  exerts  a  marvellous 
effect  in  setting  free  all  the  alkalies,  and  in  con- 
verting nitrogen  into  ammonia;  that  potash, 
magnesia,  and  lime  are  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  coffee,  and  are  therefore  removed  from  the 
soil,  and  that  certain  forms  of  potash  and  masnesia 
(especially  those  combined  with  sulphur)  are 
inimical  to  the  growth  of  fungi.  He  concludes 
that  sulphates  of  potash,  magneda,  and  ammonia 
should  be  used  immediately  before  the  occurrence 
of  disease ;  and  Hme  should  be  employed  early  in 
the  season  to  sweeten  the  soil,  and  set  free  its 
resources.  He  also  recommends  that  phospho- 
nitrogenous  manures,  combined  with  other  forms 
of  potash,  be  applied  to  sustain  and  invigorate  the 
trees. 

Several  learned  botanists  have  su^ested  reme- 
dies for  these  plagues. 

Baron  F.  von  Mueller  says  that  in  1878  the 
parasitic  fungus  growth  on  coffee  plants  in  Ceylon 
caused  a  loss  of  £2,000,000. 

In  America  the  coffee  plantations  suffered  not 
only  from  erysiphoid  fungi,  but  also  from  the 
cemiostoma  fly. 

In  the  Karen  hills,  experimental  cultivation 
of  tea  and  coffee  was  introduced  north-east  of 
Tounghoo.     Mr.  J.  Petley  says  in  his  report: 

•  Towards  the  end  of  the  rains  of  1880  large 
numbers  of  the  Mole  Cricket  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  much  destruction  was  done  amongst 
young  tea  and  coffee  plants,  killing  them  by 
nipping  off  the  tops,  principally  amongst  the 
coffee,  and  boys  were  employed  to  catch  and  kill 
these  destructive  insects.' 

Dr.  Thwaites,  in  his  report  for  1874,  says : 

*  Judicious  cultivation  enables  the  coffee  tree  to 
produce  a  succession  of  profitable  crops,  notwith- 
standing ic  may  suffer  from  periodical  attacks  of 
leaf  disease.'  Nowhere  has  the  disease  committed 
such  havoc  as  in  native  plantations,  where  cultiva- 
tion is  almost  entirely  neglected.  Previously  to 
1870,  planters  were  divided  into  two  opposite 
camps, — the  party  that  advocated  manuring,  and 
the  party  that  opposed  it.    The  inroads  of  leaf 
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disease  have  led  to  the  matter  being  speedily  and 
practically  settled  in  favour  of  high  cultivation. 

In  Ceylon,  leaf  disease  first  showed  itself  in 
1869,  in  Madulsima,  in  the  extreme  eastern  diri- 
don  of  the  coffee  districts.  Next  year  it  spretd 
to  the  Kandy  side,  and  in  1871  it  became  genenl 
During  the  seven  years  previous  to  1870,  tlic 
out-turn  ranged  from  410  cwt.  per  acre  in  1861, 
to  5*22  in  1869.  In  1870  the  export  was  neartj 
900,000  cwt,  and  the  average  per  acre  5'oS 
cwt  In  1871,  1873,  1876,  and  1877,  the  export 
rose  above  800,000  cwt ;  but  (1881)  the  average 
per  acre  has  never  again  reached  5  cwtw,  while 
m  four  years  it  has  fallen  below  3  cwt  Th« 
1^  diseaae  has  undoubtedly  caused  a  falling  oif 
of  production. 

Colonel  Beddome,  the  Conservator  of  Foresb, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  remedies  propoeed  by  Mr. 
Anderson  in  his  Essay  on  Fungoid  Diseases  might 
be  tried  on  small  ffiven  areas,  but  oonsiden  tbe 
expense  attending  uie  trial  prohibitive  as  regards 
large  estates. 

Leaf  Rot,  the  Kole  Roga  of  the  Tamil  race,  i« 
from  another  fungus,  to  which  the  name  *  Pelli- 
cularia  koleroga'  has  been  given.  It  appeared 
on  the  coffee  trees  of  Mysore.  It  is  an  epiph3rte, 
growing  and  developing  upon  the  leaf,  and  only 
superficially  attached  to  it  This  enemy  has 
been  long  in  existence,  although  it  is  only  ^ite 
recently  that  it  has  attracted  attention.  This 
disease  is  most'oommon  during  the  rains;  and  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  affected  bv  it  turn  black  and 
fall  off,  on  which  many  of  the  berries  also  fall 
down,  and  those  which  remain  are  imperfectly 
ripened.  On  examining  one  of  these  leaves,  the 
under  surface  will  be  seen  covered  with  irregular 
greyish-white  blotches,  which,  on  being  put  und& 
the  microscope,  are  found  to  be  filmy  fangns 
patches,  with  the  filaments  of  the  futigos  inter- 
woven into  a  sort  of  web.  This  funeus  has 
received  from  Mr.  Cooke  the  name  of  Pelucalaria 
koleroga,  but  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  it 
is  not  rather  a  result  than  the  cause  of  the  black 
rot  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  rot  is  partly 
caused  by  imperfect  drainage,  and  overcrowding 
of  the  brancnes;  and  such  being  tlie  case,  tbe 
remedies  will  obviously  be  improved  drainage  and 
free  pruning. 

Stamp.^Ur.  Hull  mentions  that  between  1860 
and  1870,  in  Coorg,  a  blight  appeared  on  the 
coffee  plants,  to  which  the  name  of  stump  was 
given,  because  of  it  being  due  to  the  stomp  of  a 
particular  forest  tree  peculiar  to  that  distriet,  fdled 
m  the  process  of  clearing.  Sooner  or  later  all  the 
coffee  trees  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
these  stumps  began  mysteriously  to  die  out,  and  the 
only  remedy  for  the  mischief  was  to  remove  the 
offending  stumps  as  quickly  as  possible  (Hull,  p. 
274).  It  has  not  been  examined  by  anv  entomo- 
logist; but  a  great  habitat  of  the  coieopteroos 
insects  is  below  the  bark  of  decaying  wood,  and 
such  homes  should  not  be  left  to  them. 

Dr.  Shortt,  a  sdentific  planter,  reoommends 
carbolic  acid  as  a  protective  agent  against  the 
leaf  disease  and  other  enemies  of  the  coffee 
plants. 

The  Gardener^s  Chronicle  also  mentions  having 
received  from  Dr.  Thwaites  of  Ceylon  a  specimen 
of  a  minute  fungus.  A  few  trees  were  first 
noticed  to  be  infected  in  May,  but  at  the  tame  of 
Dr.  Thwaites"  communication  (24th  July)  two  or 
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three  acres  were  showing  the  fangus  npon  the 
leaves.  These  latter  fall  off  before  their  proper 
time.  Amongst  more  than  a  thoasand  species  of 
fvngi  receiTed  from  Ceylon,  this  does  not  occur ; 
and  it  is  not  only  quite  new,  but  with  difficulty 
referable  to  any  reoofrnised  section  of  fungi. 
Indeed,  it  seems  just  intermediate  between  true 
moold  and  Uredo,  alKed  on  the  one  hand  to 
Trichobais,  and  on  the  other  to  Rhinotrichum. 
Though  the  fungus  is  dereloped  from  the  paren- 
efaym  of  the  leaf,  there  is  not  any  oorering  to  the 
little  heaps,  such  as  is  so  obviotts  in  Uredo  and  its 
immediate  altiea,  while  the  mode  of  attachment 
remindB  one  of  Rhinotrichum.  A  new  genus  for 
its  reception  was  therefore  proposed.  As  the 
fungus  »  confined  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaTes,  and  the  mycelium  is  not  superficial,  it  may 
be  difllcult  to  apply  a  remedy ;  but  sulphur  applied 
by  means  of  one  of  the  instruments  which  are  used 
in  Uie  hop  grounds  in  Kent,  or  syringing  with 
one  of  the  sulphureous  solutions  which  hare  been 
reoommendedforthe  extirpation  of  the  hop  mildew, 
has  been  suggested. — Rev.  M.  J,  JSerkeley;  Coiomho 
ObntrvtT, 

The  Sydney  Morning  Herald  describes  an 
experiment  on  the  aphis  or  coffee-moth,  which 
shows  that  by  a  very  simple  application  coffee 
pbnts  may  be  freed  from  these  destructive 
msfctB.  A  number  of  tlie  insects  were  jJaoed  on 
a  leaf  under  a  powerful  microecope.  A  drop  of  a 
simple  solution  of  soda  in  water  was  let  fall  among 
them.  They  instantly  left  their  hdd  on  the  leaf 
and  fell  desd.  Such  a  solution  could  be  applied 
wfthoat  injury  to  coffee  plants.  Sulphur  has 
Utberto  been  the  favourite  treatment 

The  following  is  a  list  by  Mr.  Nietner  of  some 
of  the  enemies  of  the  coffee  plant  in  Ceylon : — 
1.  Aeodoooocni  adonldnm,  Wliite  or  Mealy  Bug. 
Pa/ratUa, 

Sflgrmnas  rotimdatai,  MuiLck.  Sr,  EnL  1850. 

Bncgrrtw  Ni^tnerL  Mokk. 

Ohartooenis  miueiformis.  Match, 

Acanu  tranalaoenfl,  N, 
Z  Lecaniam  ooff«B,  Walk,  LUL  Jw.  B,  M.,  Brown 
or  Scaly  Bog. 

JParamtm. 

SealeUirtaoyaiiM,  if«te*. 

Gephaleta  puipureiventrii,  M^iclu 

C.  omnneveatiii,  MaUh, 

C.  foaoiventris.  Match,  in  liU. 

Eneyrtiu  paradirioai,  Match,  in  liti, 

B.  Nietneri,  Match, 

Oinrbotpiliu  OMciyomi,  Match,  in  lit§, 

MariotU  Imai^na,  Jf  .  Ml  Mte. 

Ohiloooms  cuvamdatus,  Schonh, 

Acanu  tnuulaoens,  2^. 

3.  Lecanimn  nigrum,  if.,  Black  Bug. 

rSyMUdiam.Nietneri.  Jlabh,  Dread,  Htdwig,  1858 ; 

4.  -<TrisponKnrinm   Qaandneri,   Berk.   J,  HarL  Sac, 

i    Land.  1849 ;  a  fangni. 
ft.  Aphk  ooffen,  Jr.,  Ooffee  Loase. 
PairaaiUt. 
Syrphns  Nietaeri,  aehintr  in  Uta. 
8.  aplendeu,  DaUach. 
BficromoA  aostralia,  Hag;  Vers.  Wien.,  JSi,  1858. 

6.  Strachia  geometrica,  Match,  in  liti. 

Lqpidoptera. 

7,  Aloa  laotinea,  Cram,  jmp.  ex, 
S.  OfgyU  OeyUnica,  Jf . 
9.  Bnproeitis  Tirgunoala,  ITtfCt, 

la  Tricbia  extgna,  FeU.  in  lit, 
11.  Naroaa  ooDfperHs  WafL 

13.  laTTi*^*^^  graeion,  Wedw.  Ent.  cat, 
15.  Drepana? 

14.  Zeiuera  ooffe«,  Jf, 

15.  Agrotis  segetum,  Wien.  T.,  Black  Qnib. 


16.  Oallerlomoffpha  lichenoidei,  Feld,  in  lit. 

17.  Bcannia  Geylanioa,  If\M,  m  lU. 

18.  C.  leucocti^^iuJA,  Feld.  in  lU. 

19.  Bupithecia  ooffearia,  Fdd.  in  lit. 

20.  Fortrix  ooffearia,  Fdd,  in  Ut, 

21.  Gradnarift?  ooffeifolieUa,  MotOi. 

.    IHpten$. 

22.  Anthomysa  ?  coffee,  N.  m  Match. 

Orthcptera. 
28.  Phymatea  punctata,  D. 


Ooleoptera. 
24.  ADoylohcyoha,  apee.  t  Wliite  Grub. 
2K.  Ariihies?  dectractor,  N. 

Apttra, 

26.  Aoanw  ooffe«,  IT, 
MafnvuU4n. 

27.  Golunda  EUioti,  Gratf  in  KtL  Prod.,  Ooffee  Bat. 

—Aori-HorL  Soc.  Madras  Proceedings ;  JRev.  AL 
J.  Berkeley;  Bidie,  Coffee  Planting;  Bonynge's 
America  i  Eng.  Cydop,;  Madras  Exhibition  Jur. 
Rep.;  Gardener's  Chronicle;  Hassal^  Food  and 
its  Aduilerations ;  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker^  Despatch 
from  Governor  of  Ceylon ;  Report  of  Dr.  Thwaites 
on  the  Coffee  Disease,  6th  AagU8t'l874;  HuU  on 
Coffee  Planters;  Jonm.  Ind,  Archip.;  Mason's 
Burma ;  Newspapers—Madras  Times,  Madras 
Statesman,  Colombo  Observer,  Bombay  Standard, 
Agrienltural  Gazette  of  India;  Nietner  on  the 
Enemies  of  the  Coffee  Plant,  Ctylon,  1861;  Colonel 
Onslow  on  Mysore  Coffee  Planling;  Playfair's 
Aden;  Royh,  Prod.  Res.  of  India;  Skortl;  Sim- 
mends'  Colonial  Magazine  ;  Simmonds'  Commercial 
ProducU;  Sir  J.  E,  TennenCs  Ceyion;  Baron  von 
Mneller.    See  Drepana. 

COHUNE  OIL,  a  product  of  the  kernel  of  the 
Attalea  f onifera,  Martins,  a  palm,  trae,.natiTe  of  S. 
America.*  It  is  something  like  coooanat  oil,  but 
is  more  cieaginons.  Its  introduction  into  S.  Asia 
merits  attention. — Seeman. 

COILADDY.  Aboat  a  vule  to  the  west  of 
Ooiladdy  is  a  mound  that  prerents  the  waters  of 
the  Caurenr  running  into  the  Oolemn, 

COimUDDY,  a  pagoda  eight  miles  east  of 
Madum. 

COIMBATORE,  a  oollectorate  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula.  Its 
chief  town  of  the  same  name  is  in  Ut  10^  69'  41" 
N.,  and  kmg.  Te""  69'  46""  £.,  and  is  1360  feet 
above  the  sea  at  the  palace. 

The  district  occupies  an  area  of  7i32  square 
miles,  orer  which  about  7000  villages  and  hamleU 
are  sprMd,  possessing  a  popuUtion  of  1,763,274 
human  beings.  It  has  but  little  rain.  The 
produce  is  grains,  mostly  of  the  dry  description^ 
cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  hemp.  The  climate 
is  warm,  and  not  unfreouently  oppressive,  bc^g 
completely  hill-locked.  The  aspect  of  the  country 
is  arid  and  unpleasant  in  tne  extreme.  Its 
northern  part,  called  CoUegal,  has  numerous  small 
jungle*covered  bills ;  and  to  the  west  of  Coll^;al 
are  the  Neilgherry  Hills.  The  AaimalUy  Hills  are 
in  the  S.  W.  border  of  Coimbatore,  and  are  richly 
clothed  with  valuable  forests,  with  many  eJephants ; 
and  some  of  the  lower  hill  ranges  from  the  Neil* 
gherries,  between  which  is  the  vall^  and  gap  or 
pass  of  Plalghat  leading  to  the  westetn  coast. 
The  Gonlehutty  pass  leads  up  the  deep  valley 
separating  the  Neilgherry  Hills  irom  CoUegaL  The 
Animallay  (literally  Elephant  Hills)  are  occupied 
by  the  Kader,— open,  mdependent,  straightfor- 
ward men,  simple,  and  obejring  their  mopens  or 
chiefs  implicitly.  They  are  strong  built,  active, 
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with  woolly  hair  and  BomethiDg  of  the  African 
features,  and  file  their  front  teeth  to  a  point 
The  women  wear  enormoas  circles  of  pith  in  the 
lobes  of  their  ears,  which  they  distend  down  to 
their  shoulders.  A  black  monkey  is  their  greatest 
dainty. 

The  other  hill  and  forest  tribes,  chiefly  residing 
on  the  Animallay,  are  the  Malai  Arasar,  Irular, 
Pulyar,  and  Mandanar,  subsisting  precariously  on 
wild  fruits  and  roots,  by  the  chi^,  or  the  sale  of 
jungle  produce.  40*8  per  cent,  of  the  population 
were  Vellalar  cultivators,  13*7  per  cent,  rariahs, 
8  per  cent.  Yanniau  ox  day-labourers,  5*3  per  cent. 
K.aikalar  or  weayers,  with  artisans  (EjunmAan), 
Brahmans,  washermen  (Vannan\  potters  (Kusa- 
van),  fishermen  (Sambadayan),  barbers  (Ambat- 
tan),  and  writers  (Kanakan). 

Coimbatore  land  is  many  times  more  yaloable 
than  it  was  forty  yean  ago ;  and  wheeled  carriages, 
which  were  603  in  1846-7,  in  1867  were  4500. 
In  Coimbatore  two  very  different  minerals  pass 
under  the  common  name  of  corundum.  The  one  is 
true  oorundumof  lamellar  structure;  the  other 
softer  and  amorphous,  but  christature  in  its  com- 
position, apparently  some  form  of  hornblende. 
The  mineral  is  abundant  in  the  district^  and 
easily  procured  at  a  small  cost.  Localities  in 
Coimbatore  supply  the  beryl,  and  are  also  sup- 
posed to  have  yielded  the  emerald,  though 
Tayemier  was  not  able  to  ascertain  that  any  part 
of  India,  in  his  day,  was  yielding  emeralds. — 
Tavemiers  Travel*^  p.  144  ;  Lt.-CoX  HamiUon^  in 
liuris.    See  India,  p.  324 ;  Korumbar ;  Narapati. 

COINS,  Currency. 
Monnoie, .....  Fa.  |  Nagd,  Sioea,     »    •  Horn. 
Blamreoke,  •    •    «     OSR.       Ghilaoni,    ...      «• 
Bichtkeil,    .    «    ^        „     |  Conio,  Donaro,  ,    It.,  Sp. 

The  Hindus  altogether  neglected  history,  and, 
after  the  Qnek  occupation  of  fiactna  until  the 
adyent  of  the  Mahomedans,  the  coins  of  the  rulers 
furnish  almost  the  sole  evidence  of  the  dynastic 
changes  and  their  individual  rulers  in  the  country 
of  the  Kophones  river,  i.e.  Bactria,  ^sia,  and 
KabuL  The  earlier  of  the  Greek  successors  of 
Alexander  used  Greek.  This  was  adhered  to  by 
Theodotus  i.,  B.C.  256,  of  the  time  of  Arsaoes  l. ; 
of  Theodotus  il.,  1I.C.  240,  who  reigned  in  the  Kabul 
valley.  Euthydemus,  B.C,  220,  reigned  in  the 
time  of  the  expedition  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and 
was  defeated  in  battle  near  Merv  by  the  united 
Syrian  and  Parthian  armies.  He  then  urged 
Antiochus  to  receive  him  in  alliance,  and  so  extend 
the  Greek  influence  to  the  Indus.  A  peace  was 
concluded,  and  Euthydemus  led  the  Syrian  army 
through  Bactria,  i.e.  by  the  route  north  of  the 
mountains  to  the  Kabul  valley,  and  across  the 
Indus,  in  B.C.  206.  There  Antiochus  made  peace 
with  Sophagasenus  (Asoka),  which  that  sovereign 
recorded  by  edicts  on  rocks  and  pillars  in  various 
parts  of  India,  in  characters  exactly  resembling 
those  on  the  coins  of  Agatbocles.  In  B.c.  205, 
Antiochus  returned  by  way  of  Arachotia.  Aga- 
tbocles, B.C.  190,  coined  with  Greek  and  Sanskrit ; 
is  supposed  by  Lassen  to  have  ruled  Kabulistan  to 
the  Indus  ;  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep  supposes  him  to 
have  been  the  governor  left  by  Antiochus  in  Kabul, 
after  his  treaty  with  Asoka.  Pantaleon,  B.C.  195, 
coined  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit.  Eukratides,  D.C. 
178  (Prinsep,  B.C.  181;  Bayer,  Wilson,  B.C.  165; 
Visoonti,  Lassen,  B.c.  175).  He  seems  to  have 
made  an  expedition  to  India  in  165  B.C.,  and  on 


his  return  from  it  to  have  been  murdered  by  bis     )  .i 
son.    Numerous  of  bis  coins  have  bees  found  in     l\ 
Bactria  and  Afghanistan ;  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Pmnep     n 
considers  that  he  ruled  originally  in  Bafltria,     ai 
subsequently  made  conquests  in  and  aoath  of     m 
Parapamisus  in  Kabul,  and  was  the  first  of  all  the      % 
Greeks  who  coined  in  the  bilingual  Aryan  inscrip-     j 
tion.    The  first  use  of  two  langoages,  however,  is      t 
also  ascribed  to  Agatbocles,  who  used  Greek  and     i^ 
Sanskrit,  while  Eukratides  used  Greek  and  AiyaD.     ;:! 
Gukratides  was  certainly  amongst  the  earUeatof      5, 
the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria,  Kabul,  and  ATy&,vho      i] 
adopted  bilingual  inscriptions  on  his  coins,  aod  his      'i 
so  aoing  is  supposed  consequent  on  bis  conqoert      ^ 
of  the  Parapamisus,  after  assumption  of  the  title      f, 
of  Great  King.    On  his  death,  his  wide  dominion      i, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  broken  into  several  inde- 
pendent kingdoms.    Heliocles,  B.C.  155,  the  parri-      1 
cide  of  Eukratides,  used  bilingual  inscriptioss  on 
coins  in  pure  Greek  and  Aryan.   His  rule,  tboogh 
short,  extended  over  Bactria  and  the  ParapamisQS. 
Antimachus,  B.C.   150,  coined  with  Greek  and      1 
Aryan.  Bactria  seems  to  have  then  passed  andertlie 
sway  of  yarious  Saca  and  Parthian  and  so-caUed 
Indo-Scythian  rulers,  and  during  the  first  ai  or 
peven  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  ooe  of 
the  most  important  centres  of  Buddhistic  nBonaati- 
cism.    As  early  as  the  second  century  aa,  the 
coins  of  Eukratides  had  tiie  Bactrian  •  Pafa',  a 
language  cognate  with  Sanskrit,  but  written  with 
characters  of  seemingly  Phoenician  origin. 

On  the  coins  dt  the  Parthian,  Sa88anian,Eaiierki, 
Bactrian,  Persian,  Macedonian,  Syrian,  Indo- 
Scythic  or  Buddhist  rulers  are  Greek  or  Pdilavi 
inscriptions,  several  of  them  in  both  langnagea. 
The  coins  have  been  found  of  upwards  of  thvty 
Bactro  -  Indian  rulers  whose  names  were  not 
Grecian,  but  who  used  Greek  ^n  their  ooioa 
They  have  been  described  in  Prinsep^s  Antiquities, 
Wilson^s  Ariana  Antiqua,  and  Bactrian  Goios 
by  Edward  Thomas.  The  larger  number  are 
known  as  the  Azes  series,  and  the  Kadplnses  and 
Turushka  series. 

The  Hindu  coins  of  the  Andhra,  Rajpatana, 
Canauj,  Indraprastha,  and  perhaps  Magadha  or 
Behar  rulers,  are  subsequent  to  Alexander's  in- 
vasion. The  earliest  forms  in  use  in  India  and 
Central  Asia  were  adopted  from  the  Bactrian 
Greeks  about  B.c  200.  The  oldest  extant  are  the 
group  of  the  Sah  dynasty,  B.C.  180  or  170  toabont 
B.C.  50. 

The  Arabian  khalife  and  the  goyemors  of  Peisia 
on  their  coins  used  Pehlayi  characters,  and  sobee- 
quentiy  the  Kufic.  Their  coins  have  been  foaod 
struck  at  Balkh,  Basra,  Darabjird,  Herat,  Kerman,  I 
Kbuzistan,  Merv,  Mery  -  ul  -  Bud,  Kahr  (van) 
Seistan,  and  Yezd. 

The  capital  coins  of  Dehli,  from  the  time  of 
Altamsh  (a.d.  1211-1236)  to  the  accession  of  Mn- 
bammad  Taghalaq  (A,r>,  1325),  were  a  gold  and 
silver  piece  of  equal  weight,  approximating  to  a 
standard  of  175  grains  trov  (properly  100  rati). 
These  coins  appear  to  have  oeen  officially 
termed  respectively  Sikka  and  Filizzat,  but  both 
seem  eyentually  to  have  had  the  popular  name  of 
Tan-khwah.  Sikka,  a  word  of  Hebrew  origin,  ia 
India  originally  appears  to  have  been  a  die, 
and  applied  to  the  coin  struck.  At  an  eariy  date 
the  word  gave  a  name  to  the  Zeeca  or  Ceoca,  or 
mint,  of  the  Italian  Republics ;  thence  to  the 
Zecchino  or  Cecchino  which  issued   thdefrom, 
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and  in  this  shape  the  word  travelled  back  to  the 
East,  where  the  tem  Chickeen  or  Chick  survived 
to  oar  own  day,  as  a  oompreheasive  Anglo-Indian 
eipreasion  for  the  sam  of  four  mpees,  Filizzat 
means '  metallio/ 

The  coinage  of  British  India  is  regulated  by 
Acts  iL  and  zvii.  of  1835  and  xiL  aod  xiii.  of 
1862.  Acts  xiii.  of  1836  and  xiu.  of  18M  de- 
clared tiiatSioca  rupees,  andBenares,  Farrakhabad, 
and  Trisnlee  rupees,  are  not  a  legal  tender.  Other 
AcU  are  xxxi.  of  1837,  xxl  of  1838,  vL  of  1847, 
and  xi.  of  1844. 

The  silver  coins  coined  and  current  in  British 
India  are  the  ntver  rupee  of  180  grains,  with  ita 
portions  in  half,  quarter,  and  eighth. 

By  Act  xxi.  of  1836,  the  copper  coinage  consists 
of  a  double  pice  or  half  anna,  weighing  200  grains 
troy,  a  quarter  anna  or  pice  of  1%  grains,  a  half 
pice  or  one-eighth  of  anna  of  60  grains,  and  a  pie, 
being  1  -1 2  of  anna  or  one-third  of  a  pice,  33}  grains 
troy.  The  silver  fractions  and  the  copper  coins  are 
legal  tender  for  fractions  of  a  rupee.  Gold  has 
not  been  coined  in  the  mints  of  India  since  the 
nrly  part  of  the  19th  century.  Till  then,  the 
gold  mohnr,  value  16  rupees,  and  the  pagoda  or 
hoD,  value  3^  rupees,  were  current. 

All  the  people  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
SoDthem  India,  Siam,  and  Japan  have  the  cowry 
ihell,  Cypnea  moneta,  for  small  change ;  and  the 
ndical  character  in  the  Chinese  for  silver,  monev, 
riebes,  precious  stones,  expense,  is  ^  poei,'  or  shell. 
IVivemier  found  pieces  of  twisted  metal  wire,  called 
Ltn  (from  the  province  of  Ijar,  in  Persia),  current 
on  the  Malabar  coast ;  and  Thunberg  likewise  saw 
them  current  in  Ceylon ;  and  Knox  tells  of  a  coin 
(p.  197)  Mike  a  fish-hook.'  These  have  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Celtic  rings  of  Britain  and  to  the 
obolot  of  the  Greeks,  wliich  were  kabab-skewers, 
(oboloi)  d^Xoi,  a  handful  of  which  made  a  drachma, 
from  Ipamiw,  to  grasp  with  the  hand. 

In  asBay  reports  from  the  Bombay  mint  in  1862 
OD  Pan  jab  corns,  the  average  of  190  old  Mohurkee 
rupees  was  equal  to  90*662  Company^s  rupees; 
that  of  190  new  was  88*792;  190  Gondashai 
mpees  averaged  equal  to  78*961 ;  190  Jcobanshai, 
equal  to  94-781 ;  and  190  Nanakshai,  eoual  to 
92DS7  Companv's  rupees.  190  old  Farrakhabad 
rupees  averaged  98'837,  and  190  new,  equal  to 
98*847  Company's  mpees.  90  Khyrpur  rupees 
aveiaged  87*123  Company's  rupees,  and  98  Nadri 
mpees  106*668  Company's  rupees. 

Sonthem  India  had  a  coinage  of  gold,  and  a 
small  coinage  of  silver  and  copper,  under  the 
Hindus  prior  to  the  Mahomedan  rule,  and  the 
maharajas  of  Travancore  still  coin  in  gold. 

The  Mahomedan  silver  (rupa)  rupee  was  first 
struck  at  Dehli  about  a.d.  1641,  in  the  time  of 
Sher  Shah,  but  was  not  made  current  in  the  south 
of  India  tiU  1664. 

In  1601  the  English  introduced  India  money 
specially  struck  for  India  in  the  London  mint.  The 
coins  bad  on  them  a  portcullis.  In  1660-61  the 
English  established  a  mint  at  Madras.  In  1770 
there  were  in  Bengal  so  many  sorts  of  rupees, 
and  mpees  intrinsicAUy  of  the  same  value  differed 
so  madh  in  nomiiml  value,  which  was  regulated 
by  the  date  of  coinage,  that  no  one  but  a  siraf  or 
money-changer  could  value  the  current  coin,  and 
the  Government  were  forced  to  establish  an  ideal 
standard,  called  the  current  rupee,  to  which  all 
calculations  were  made. 


=s  1  canda. 

=  1  tboodi  or  Pisa  copper. 


Most  of  the  Feudatorv  States  of  India  continue 
to  coin  in  their  own  rulers'  names,  and  under  an 
Act  of  1872  the  coins  of  Native  States  of  India  are 
admissible  as  currency,  under  certain  conditions. 
In  the  Hyderabad  State  there  are  several  rupees, 
the  HaU  Sicca,  and  others,  all  of  less  weight  than 
the  rupee  of  British  India.  In  Amraoti,  the  bankers 
used  to  pass  sealed  bags  of  money.  In  the  Hyder- 
abad State  the  copper  coins  in  use  are  shapeless 
lumps,  with  some  obscure  marks  on  them.  In 
reahty  these  oopper  coins  are  the  chief  part  of  the 
currency,  the  value  of  the  several  silver  coins 
being  various,  and  each  varying  daily  in  the 
exchange  of  the  baxar.  The  reckoning  is  by  four, 
which  IB  called  a  ganda. 

4  oowriea  (gawalu) 
14, 16,  or  18  ganda 

4  tboodi  or  doodi       =  1  ganda  of  coppersT 
16  or  17  copper  ganda  =  1  rupee. 

Nepal  was  conquered  bj  the  Gurkhas  in  the  No  war 
year  888,  oorrespondins  with  A.D.  1768.  IVtor 
to  this  qpoch,  the  vaUey  of  Khatmandu  was 
divided  into  three  sovereignties,  Patau,  Bbatgaon, 
and  Khatmandn,  each  governed  by  a  raja.  Hence, 
on  the  Newar  coins,  three  series  of  rajas'  names 
are  found,  those  of  Bhatgaon  being  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  a  shell,  those  of  Patan  by  a  trisul, 
and  those  of  Khatmandu  by  a  sword.  The  old  coins 
of  the  Mai  or  Newar  rajas  are  much  valued  for  their 
purity,  and  are  worn  by  the  women,  strung  to  neck- 
laces or  armlets,  as  tokens  in  memory  of  their  ances- 
tors. All  money  current  north  of  the  valley  of 
Nepal,  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Chinese  Tartary, 
was  formerly  coined  by  one  or  more  of  the  Nepal 
rajas.  This  was  a  source  of  considerable  profit 
to  them,  the  Bhutia  giving  them  weight  for 
weight  in  silver  and  gold-dust ;  but  Ranjit  Mai, 
the  last  reigning  raja  of  Bbatgaon,  sent  them  such 
base  coins  as  to  occasion  a  decrease  of  nearly  one- 
half  of  their  intrinsic  value,  which  was  no  sooner 
discovered  by  the  Bhutia  than  a  desertion  of 
the  mint  took  place,  and  there  has  been  no  more 
Bhutia  coinage  made  in  Nepal. 

The  Nepaleae  procure  all  their  silver  from  China, 
in  the  form  of  stamped  lumps,  as  they  are  current 
in  Lhassa,  for  the  Tibetans  generally  follow  the 
Chinese  custom  in  their  money  transaotions,  of 
paying  and  receiving  by  weighty  and  the  merchants 
carry  scales  with  them  for  the  purpose.  Since 
the  Gurkha  conquest,  the  Yikntma  era  has  super*- 
seded  that  of  Newar  for  ordinary  purposes,  and 
the  Saka,  commonly  used  in  Hindustan,  has  been 
introduced  upcm  the  Nipalese  coins. 

A  Kashmir  rupee  was  coined  in  1849  by  the 
late  maharaja  Partab  Singh,  bearing  a  Christian 
cross,  and  the  letters  '  I.H.S.'  These  were  coined 
shortly  after  the  annexation  of  the  Pan  jab,  when 
the  maharaja  was  very  anxious  to  show  his  loyalty 
in  a  way  which  he  supposed  likely  to  be  most 
gratifying  to  a  Christian  Government. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  the 
trans-Grangetic  nations  used  lumps  of  silver  like 
the  syoee  of  the  Chinese. 

In  the  Straits  Settlements  the  rupee  is  current, 
but  there  and  throughout  the  Archipelago  and  the 
sea-coast  of  China  the  dollar  is  largely  in  use,  and 
the  Spanish  dollar  is  the  more  valuaUe. 

Chinese  Currency.  —  Sycee  silver,  in  Chinese 
Wan  yin,  is  their  only  approaoh  to  a  silver 
currency.  In  it  the  Government  taxes  and 
duties,  and  the  salaries  of  officers,  are  paid ;  and 
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it  18  also  carrent  amonp:  merchants  in  general. 
The  terra  Sycee  is  derived  from  two  Chinese 
words,  Se-sze,  fine  floss  silk  ;  which  expression  is 
i^nonymous  with  the  signification  of  the  term 
Wan.  This  silver  is  formed  into  ingots  (by  the 
Chinese  called  shoes,  and  by  the  natives  of  India, 
khuri,  or  hoofe),  which  are  stamped  wiUi  the  mark 
of  the  office  that  issue?  them,  and  the  date  of 
their  issue.  The  ingots  are  of  various  weights, 
but  most  commonly  of  ten  taels  each. 

Sycee  silver  is  divided  into  several  classes, 
according  to  its  fineness  and  freedom  from  alloy. 
The  sole  Chinese  coin  is  of  bronze,  the  silver  and 
•gold  in  China  being  sold  by  weight.  An  ounce  of 
silver  is  the  equivalent  of  from  1700  to  1800  of 
these  bronze  coins,  which  are  called  *  sapek '  by 
Europeans.  The^  have  some  pieces  of  brass, 
called  tsian,  and  in  Mongol  tcho,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Siberia  m^e  tchok  and  tchdc ; 
they  are  of  less  value  than  a  copea  A  kind  of 
notes  are  in  circulation  among  private  persons. 
In  China,  smooth  pieces  of  metal,  which  served 
rather  for  weights  than  for  currency,  date  from 
Kteng-Wang,  who  reigned  B.c.  624.  But  the 
earliest  known  piece  is  attributed  to  the  emperor 
Wen-ti,  of  the  lesser  Sung  dynasty,  a.d.  465. 

The  kopang  of  the  Japanese  is  simplv  an 
oblong  plate  of  gold  with  the  angles  rounded  off. 
In  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  silver  real 
and  the  copper  falus  are  current ;  but  the  Indian 
rupee  and  tne  Spanish  dollar  also  pass  current 
In  Arabia,  the  Spanish  or  German  dollar,  worth 
about  4s.  6d.,  is  the  silver  coin ;  but  in  the  ex- 
change with  India,  100  dollars  range  from  212 
to  225  rupees.  The  Indian  rupee  also  passes  cur- 
rent everywhere.  British  gold  is  becoming  well 
known.  The  copper  pice  of  India  are  current, 
but  exchange  varies  with  the  supply.  Arabia  has 
not  any  national  coinage.  Aocording  to  Marsden, 
it  was  not  until  the  khalifat  of  AMul  Malik,  in 
the  year  of  the  Hijira  76  (a.d.  695),  that  a  dis- 
tinct coinage  was  instituted  with  a  view  of  super- 
seding the  currency  of  Qnek  or  Byzantine  uid 
Persian  gold  and  silver. 

The  dinar,  under  the  khalifs,  was  about  equal  to 
10s.  8d.  About  A.D.  1440-1450,  in  Ibn  Batnta's 
time,  a  western  dinar  was  to  an  eastern  as  4  to  1 ; 
and  an  eastern  dinar  seems  to  have  been  ^th  of  a 
tankha,  which,  even  supposing  the  tankha  of  that 
dav  to  be  equal  to  a  rupee  of  Akbar,  would  be 
only  2^.  A  dinar  at  Klbnl  in  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century  was  so  small  that  200  made  one 
abassi,  a  coin  of  less  value  than  a  shilling. 

Tlie  tankha  in  AU-ud-Din's  time  is  said  to 
have  been  eqiud  to  50  jital  (a  copper  coin  which 
some  said  was  equal  to  a  paisa),  and  in  Muhammad 
Tagha1aq*s  time  it  was  so  debased  as  to  be  worth 
not  more  than  16  paisa.  The  tankha  appears  to 
be  the  coin  represented  by  the  modem  rupee,  and 
perhaps,  when  at  its  proper  standard,  was  about 
the  same  value. 

The  rupee  of  Akbar  contained  174*5  grains  of 
pure  silver,  and  was  divided  into  40  dam  or  paisa 
(of  19U  grains  of  copper  each).  The  dam  was 
subdivided  into  25  jital.  Queen  Elizabeth's  shilling 
contained  88*8  grains  of  pure  silver;  so  that 
Akbar's  rupee  was  worth  Is.  11^.  of  English 
money  of  his  tame.  Akbar's  standard  remained 
almost  unaltered  all  over  the  Moghul  dominions, 
until  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire  in  the  middle 
cf  the  Idth  century.    The  rupee  of  India  now 


contains  176  grains  of  pure  8il?er,  and  exchiDgu  . 
for  64  paisa,  containing  lUO  grains  of  copper  oeh. 
Akbar  had  a  four-oommd  rupee,  called  Ghar-jnii  ^' 
by  the  people,  this  being  a  term  appitifli  to  tiie  • 
four  immediate  suocessMs  of  Mahomed,  m.  Abo-  f 
bakr,  Umar,  Usman,  and  Ali.  * 

The  current  ooin  of  Persia  is  the  kertn,  a  €m  ^ 
coin  of  which  209  are  equal  to  100  rapeo,  or  ' 
about  ll|d.  each.  The  gold  toman  isworilLlO  ' 
keran.    50  oopper  gus  are  equal  to  one  kenn. 

The  coins  of  Kadphiaes,  called  KadpfaiaeB  Ko^     ' 
anos,  to  distinguish  him  from  Kadaphes  (Kid-     ' 
phises\  the  conqueror  of  Kabul,  and  those  of 
Kanerki,  his  successor,  have  been  found  through-     ' 
out  the  whole  of  Upper  India;  two  or  thmof     \ 
them  have  been  obtained  from  MasulipatMD,'aiid 
one  from  Tan jore.  IntheMan]kyalatope,Geiienl 
Ventura  found  shell  money,  the  cowry,  the  ^Med 
flat  iufoty  Indo-Scythian  and  Sassanian  ooiiis,  ill 
of  which  had  been  de|wsited  at  the  same  time. 
In  another  tope,  opened  by  General  Court,  were 
found  Roman  denarii  of  Antony  and  Jolios  Caair, 
and  coins  of  some  Roman  families  aaaociatffA  viUi 
Indo-8cythic  pieces  of  Kadphiaes.     In  Aogut 
1856  there  was  discovered  a  pot  of  very  beutifai 
gold  coins  of  the  time  of  Augustas  and  oikhet 
emperors,  near  Calliempootoor,  in  the  IjrempoUjr 
taluk  of  Madura. 

SjfmboU.^ln  the  south  of  India,  the  figORi  of 
animals,  the  dog,  the  fish,  a  serpent  or  eel,  the  lioo, 
the  bull,  the  elephant,  the  ankus  or  ele[4iant-goBd, 
also  weapons,  sword,  bow  and  arrow,  a  mace, 
8t*hamba  or  poles,  were  largely  used  on  old  coins 
as  symbols.  The  dog  is  doadmig  on  fora  lega  or 
plays.  The  fish  waa  the  enran  of  the  F^Tf 
dynasty,  but  is  also  found  on  Buddhist  seals.  Tlie 
chakram  or  wheel,  the  chaitya,  the  Picas  leligioea 
or  pipal  leaf,  also  a  bow  and  arrow,  a  hand,  sad 
the  swastika  cross. 

The  old  Mada  and  Tankha  ooins  are  all  of  gold, 
and  generally  cup-shaped,  the  reverse  convex,  the 
obverse  concave,  with  fine  impresaons  in  telieC, 
or  with  a  lotos  or  padma  and  cnank  or  sheU. 

In  the  ancient  coins  of  India,  lead  was  used  for 
smaller  denominations.  These  have  been  f  oaod  of 
all  weights  and  siaes  near  Amaravati,  with  a  lioa 
or  the  tree  symbol  The  lion  is  the  most  feTcnnte 
symbol  repreaented  on  Buddhist  sculptures.  It 
rarms  the  crowning  ornament  of  the  celebrated 
laths  or  obelisks  of  Northern  India,  the  VKNt 
remarkable  of  which  are  the  Allahabad  cdoam, 
those  of  Bettiah,Bakra,  etc  It  ocean  pRMohieDtly 
amongst  the  ornaments  of  ancient  and  modoi 
dehgop,  and  is  a  favourite  symbol  on  the  ancieot 
coins  of  Bactria  and  S.  India. 

The  elephant  appeared  conjointly  with  the  lioa 
on  the  Buddhist  coins  of  Bactria  and  S.  India; 
but  in  other  S.  Indian  coins  tl^  elephant  appean 
on  the  obverse,  with  some  Buddhiat  symbol  oa 
the  reverse. 

The  bull,  both  in  Buddhist  and  Saiva  mj^ 
logy,  is  a  favourite  mnbol  with  both  sects  oa 
many  of  their  o(»ns.  It  was  early  adoqpted  by  the 
successon  of  the  Greek  coina  ol  Bactria,  and  wi^ 
the  extension  of  the  Saiva  creed  in  India  in 
symbolic  adofitian  became  almost  gcsiery.  The 
Indian  coins  with  it  are  of  lead,  oopper,  and  while 


The  horse  waa  a  favourite  strmbdl  oo  Buddhiit 
coins  of  S.  India,  of  lead,  and  oopper,  and  white 
metal. 
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The  boar  tjpe  of  omns  is  the  best  known  of  all 
the  old  ooinage  of  the  S.  of  India.  It  was  origin- 
ally the  badge  of  the  Ghahikya  families  <d  Kalyan 
and  Raiamondij,  from  whom  it  paased  to  the  later 
Chola  dynasty,  was  snbseqnentiy  adopted  by  the 
Rayar  dynasty  of  Bijanagar,  and  is  stiA  found  on 
the  seals  of  some  of  the  petty  looal  ehieii  in  the 
Canatic. 

About  150  coins  with  symbols  have  been  dis- 
ooTerad,  27  of  them  haTe  flowers  (phnl),  dots,  or 
stars ;  14  have  varieties  of  the  lotus  (padma)  or 
trefoil ;  12  have  yarieties  of  the  trident  (trisula) 
or  near  (baU) ;  10  hare  flower  (phul)  or  knot 
(paoma  phnl) ;  4  with  the  bareh'ha  spc«r,  or  the 
guda  sceptre  or  maoe ;  15  have  the  jluv  or  thuhar, 
tree  or  sprig ;  6  the  suraj  or  sun ;  7  ahamsiri 
dagger:  4  Sie  kstar  dagjier;  1  the  ankos  or 
goad ;  13  with  numerals  or  letters;  and  IS  with 
the  ahell,  V""^)'^  ^'  hand,  the  Hindu  deities, 
Hanuman,  eiephant»  the  royal  umbrella  or  ohliata, 
or  the  swastika  +  crom.  —  Yuk,  Cathay^  i.  p. 
ceilviL  ;  Fraar^s  Journey  into  Khonuan^  p.  74  ; 
E^  pp.  420,  430;  Mr.  Walter  ElUot  w  Mad. 
Jotur,  Lit,  and  &.,  Jan.  to  Mar.  1858 ;  Mr.  Edward 
Tkonuu^  Printep'M  UmJmI  Tablet. 

COIR  is  the  fibre  from  the  rind  of  the  ooooanut, 
and  is  a  coRuption  either  from  the  Tamil  Kayer,  a 
rope,  or  the  Maldive  Kaubar,  the  name  given  to 
the  cords  with  which  the  inhabitants,  according 
to  Abul  Fad,  sewed  together  the  phmks  of  their 
ships.  It  is  largely  used  in  India,  and  the  exports 
donng  the  years  1850^1  to  1860-61  from  India 
nnged  between  2393  and  5832  tons,  value 
£20,909  and  £57,284.  Between  1868  and  1878, 
the  exports  of  coir  and  coir  rope  ranged  up  to 
10,821  tons.  Coir  appears  in  the  market  in 
▼trious  degrees  of  finenees,  depending  on  the  age 
at  which  Uie  ooooanut  is  cut  and  the  husk  separ* 
■ted,  and  the  care  bestowed  in  steeping  and  clean- 
ing. In  order  to  remove  this  husk,  an  iron  spike 
or  sharp  piece  of  hard  wood  is  fixed  in  the  ground. 
The  nut  is  then  forced  upon  the  point,  which 
psnes  through  the  fibres,,  and  thereby  separates 
the  rind  from  the  shell.  In  this  manner  a  man 
can  clear  1000  nuts  daily.  For  the  best  coir,  the 
oater  rind  of  the  nuts  is  bruised  and  steeped  in 
water  for  two  or  three  days,  when  it  is  taken  up, 
and  the  fibres  separated  by  the  fingers  and  scraped 
irently  with  a  blunt  knife,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
If  steeped  in  water  too  long,  they  get  dariL-ooloured. 
Mr.  Robinson  thns  describes  the  method  of  making 
eoir  in  the  Laocadives.  The  husk,  he  says,  gets 
hud  and  woody  if  the  fruit  be  allowed  to  become 
quite  ripe,  therefore  the  proper  time  for  cutting 
ifc  is  about  the  tenth  month.  If  cut  before  this, 
the  coir  is  weak ;  if  later,  it  becomes  coarse  and 
iMtfd,  and  more  difficult  to  twist,  and  reouires  to 
be  longer  in  the  soaking-pit,  and  thus  becomes 
darker  in  colour.  When  cut,  the  husk  is  severed 
from  the  nut  and  thrown  into  soaking-pits.  These, 
in  some  of  the  ishinds,  are  merely  holes  in  the 
sandf  just  within  the  infiuence  of  the  salt  water. 
Here  they  lie  buried  for  a  year,  and  are  kept 
down  by  hesM  of  stones  tlurown  over  them  to 
protect  them  mm  the  ripple.  In  others  the  soak- 
mg  nits  are  fresh-water  tanks  behind  the  crest  of 
oorsi.  In  these  the  water,  not  being  changed, 
becomes  foul  and  dark-coloured,  which  affects  the 
odcKur  of  the  coir.  When  thoroughly  soaked,  the 
fibrous  parts  are  easily  separated  from  the  woodj 
by  bentmg.    If  taken  out  of  the  pits  too  early,  it 
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is  difficult  to  free  the  coir  from  impurities.  If 
left  in  too  long,  the  fibre  is  weakened,  as  is  said 
to  be  the  case  a£so  with  that  soaked  in  fresh  water. 
The  eoir  from  the  Laocatfive  Islands,  Kadamat, 
Kiltan,  and  Chetiat,  is  ssid  to.be  of  J^he  best 
description.  In  the  Laocadives  the  manufacture 
into  cordage  of  the  coir  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of, 
the  women.  When  soaked  sufficiently  long,  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  pit  and  beaten  with  a  heavy 
mallet,  and  rubbed  with  the  hands  until  all  the 
interstitial  cellular  substance  is  separated  from 
the  fibrous  portion.  When  quite  clean,  it  is 
arranged  into  a  loose  roving,  preparatory  to  being 
twist^,  which  is  done  between  the  palms  of  the 
hands  in  a  very  ingenious  way,  so  as  to  produce  a 
yam  of  two  strands  at  once.  In  these  islands 
coir  is  one  of  the  chief  commodities  of  barter  for, 
the  necessaries  of  life,  as  rice,  salt,  tobacco,  etc 
The  coir  is  made  up  for  their  petty  traffic  in  short 
^  kute  *  of  a  mixea  length  and  weight,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  these  are  collected  and  made  up 
into  lengths  of  70  to  75  fathoms,  as  received  by 
the  Government.  40  cocoanuts  are  said  to  yield 
6  lbs.  of  coir  in  Ceylon.  Mr.  Robinson  says 
three  large  coast  Laccadive  nuts  will  yield  1  lb. 
of  coir,  measuring  22  fathoms,  whereas  ten  small 
fine  island  nuts  go  to  about  1  lb.  of  coir,  but  this 
will  measure  35  fathoms.  2  lbs.  of  such  yarn^ 
measuring  from  70  to  75  fathoms,  are  maoe  up 
into  sootiie,  of  which  there  are  14  to  a  bundle, 
averaging  about  a  maund  of  28  lbs.  A  Maogalore 
candy  of  560  lbs.  will  thus  be  the  produce  of 
5600  nuts,  and  should  contain  about  20,000 
fathoms  of  yam.  The  value  of  the  coir  produce 
of  a  tree  is  calculated  to  be  from  2  to  2^  annas ; 
and  tliat  of  the  produce  of  100  trees,  from  14  to 
15  rupees.  The  avera^  value  of  the  total  raw 
produce  of  a  tree  bearing  fruit  would  then  be  7 
annas  to  |  rupee ;  and  that  of  a  plot  of  100  trees^ 
45  rupees.  The  annual  export  of  coir  from  the 
Lacoaoives  to  Madras  ports  is  about  200  tons. 
In  Ceylon,  at  Calpeiityra  and  the  Akkara-pattoo, 
the  natives  separate  the  coir  by  burying  the  husks 
along  the  border  of  the  extensive  salt-water  Uke, 
and  when,  after  six  months  or  more,  they  are  dug 
out  very  clean,  the  fibres  easily  separate  from  the 
oellular  tissue  of  the  husk.  This  mode  of  preparing 
the  fibre  prevents  the  offensive  smell  emanated  by 
macerating  the  husk,  so  common  along  the  road 
from  Colombo  to  Blatura. 

China  imports  ooir  from  the  Archipelago.  Cour 
ia  made  into  cordage,  both  ropes  and  cables,  for 
boats  and  ships,  toe  which,  from  its  lightness,  it  is 
well  suited.  It  is  largely  used  by  upholsterers  ss  a 
material  for  stuffing  mattresses,  couches,  pillows ; 
it  is  used  as  a  su1»titute  for  oakum  in  caulking 
ships.  The  fibre  is  also  made  into  brushes  and 
brooms,  as  a  substitute  for  bristles ;  is  cleaned, 
curled,  and  dyed  to  resemble  horse-hair;  and  made 
into  matting,  door-mats,  and  netting  for  sheep- 
folds,  woven  into  stair  carpets  and  floor-matting, 
bonnets,  hats.— Loim/.  Erh.  o/1862;  RoyU,  Fib. 
PL;  Eobinson'M  Report  on  the  Laccadive*;  Hon, 
Mr.  Morrison;  Ondatjee, 

COIX  BARBATA.    Boah.   . 
Adari  godhumuln,    .  TiL.  |  Golive,  Korimidi,     .  Tel. 
Gihigsddi,GoUmidi,  „    |  KokiUdEshama,    .    .     „ 

Grows  in  India.  The  Coix  is  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Panicacesa.  Several  species 
are  known  in  India, — aquatioa,  barbata,  gigantea, 
heteroclita,  lacrima,  pumila  \  and  the  following  are 


COIX  LACRIMA. 


COLEBROOKE,  HENRY  THOMAS. 


Barmese  names  for  nndetennined  8peoieB,~-Ea  le 
poak  pouk,  Ka  le  hmen,  Ka  le  ahee,  Ka  le  theug, 
Ben  vrai  thoo. 

COIX  LACRIMA.  Z.  Job's  tears,  Coix  millet. 
Ka  le  thee,  .    .    .  Bubm.  |  J'yi-iiii,  ....   Ohim. 

The  Barmese  species  of  Job*s  tears  lias  large 
escalent  seeds,  which  are  parched  for  sale  in  the 
bazar.  A  great  deal  of  coix  is  cultivated  in  the 
Khaasya  UiTls  about  Moflong ;  it  is  of  a  dull  greenish- 
purple,  and,  thoneh  planted  in  drills  and  carefully 
hoed  and  weeded,  is  a  yery  ragged  crop.  The 
shell  of  the  cultivated  sort  is  soft,  and  the  kernel 
is  sweet ;  whereas  the  wild  coix  is  so  hard  that  it 
cannot  be  broken  by  the  teeth.  Each  plant 
branches  two  or  three  times  from  the  base,  and 
from  seven  to  nine  plants  grow  in  each  square  yard 
of  soil ;  the  produce  is  small,  not  aboTe  thirty  or 
forty  fold.— ifoofa?r,  ii.  p.  289;  Mason;  Williams. 

CO  J I  A,  written  Khojah,  Cojah.    See  Khajab. 

COLABA.  In  the  spacious  harbonr  formed  by 
the  islands  of  Caranja,  Colaba,  Bombay,  Salsette, 
and  the  continrat,  several  snialler  rocky  islands 
are  scattered,  bearing  different  names.  Of  these 
are  Bombay,  Elephanta,  and  a  little  island  close 
to  the  latter  that  Europeans  call  Butcher  Island, 
but  known  to  the  people  as  Depideva,  Holy  Island, 
the  island  of  the  gods.  Colaba  island  in  ancient 
times  formed  a  belter  for  the  pirate  fleets  of 
Western  India.  In  1662  Sivaji  fortified  it;  in 
the  18th  century  Angria  made  it  his  stronghold. 

Colaba  is  also  a  point  or  spur  of  rock  protecting 
the  entrance  to  Bombay  harbour  on  the  north ; 
it  was  originally  a  cham  of  islets,  which  have 
been  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the 
island  of  Bombay.  On  its  8.  and  W.  are  exten- 
sive and  dangerous  reefs  of  rocks,  called  the  Prongs. 
It  is  still  the  scene  of  many  wrecks. 

COLA  NUT  of  the  Cola  acuminata,  west  tropical 
Africa.  The  seeds  are  much  esteemed  by  the 
natives  for  their  bitter  flavour,  and  are  said  to 
enhance  the  taste  of  whatever  is  eaten  after  them. 
It  might  be  largely  cultivated  in  India. 

COLAPORB.    See  Kolapore. 

COLAR  LAKE,  a  marine  lagoon  of  great 
extent,  lying  between  Ellore  town  and  the  sea. 
Several  marine  lagoons,  known  in  India  as  back- 
waters, stretch  around  both  sides  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India;  north  of  Madrasare  the  Ennore and  Cbilka 
and  Colar  lakes,  and  thero  are  several  south  of 
Madras  and  on  the  Malabar  coast  SeTeral  streams 
flow  into  the  Colar ;  and  one,  the  Upputeru,  is  a 
tidal  river.  In  the  hot  season,  many  routes  aro 
passable  on  foot  or  on  honeback,  which  in  the 
rainy  season  become  part  of  the  lake,  and  have  to 
be  crosBed  on  a  palmyra  raft.  The  principal  route 
across  the  lake  is  from  £llore  to  Kykaloro.  From 
these  two  places  palmyra  rafts  ply  regularly  to 
convey  goods  and  passengers.  The  Colar  does  not 
extend  to  Ellore  itself,  but  its  edge  in  the  rainy 
season  comes  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the 
town,  to  which  thero  is  a  fairly  good  road.  The 
lake  abounds  with  fish. 

COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE.    Linn. 
Sorinjan,   .    .    .     Arab.  I  Koljikoon,  Or.  of  Arabs. 
Meadow  saffron, .    .   Emo.  |  Suranjan-talk,  .    .  PxRs. 

The  oolchicum  of  medicine  is  the  oormns  and 
seeder  of  C.  antumnale,  and  is  well  described  by  Dios- 
corides.  It  was  used  by  tlie  Arabs,  and  is  their 
sorinjan ;  they  give  kuljikoon  as  its  Greek  name. 
The  hermodactyls  of  the  later  Greeks  and  Arabs, 
and  the  sweet  and  bitter  sorinjan  of  the  Arabs, 


were  no  doabt  species  of  this  genus,  pethapB  .G.     ^. 
variegatum,  Planch. — O^Sh.;  Jtoyk. 

COLDENIA  PROCUMBBNS.    L/wi.  : 

Tripnnkhi,     •    •     Hind.  I  BLameapadn,.   .   ,  In.      a 
Sim  padi* .    .    •    .  Tam.  |  Hama  piuli^    .   .  .    i,       : 

A  small  plant  growing  in  Southern  IndBa,  uni     ^: 
as  a  poultice  fresh,  also  when  dried,  in  powder 
with  fenngroek  seeds,  to  promote  supporatioD  in 
boils. — Roxb. 

COLE,  ROBERT,  Principal  InsDector-GeDenl  e 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Madras  army;  .x 
lie  wrote  On  the  Liiterite  F(xmatioo,  and  laterits  u 
of  the  Red  Hills,  in  the  Madraa  Lit  Soa  J.iv.  100.      \ 

COLE,  Colonel  ROBERT,  a  miUtary  officer     n 
of  the  Madras  army,  eldest  son  of  the  above  Dr. 
Robert  Cole,  author  of  an  elementary  gramiBarof 
the  Coorg  language. 

COLEBROOKE,  HENRY  THOMAS,  was  the      . 
first  to  give  a  tolerable  sketch  of  the  cbaruier 
and  contents  of  the  Vedas  in  1805 ;  and  m  182^ 

1827  he  expounded  the  principles  of  the  diffonit 
svstems  of  Hindu  philosophy*  His  father.  Sir 
George  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  was  for  many  yeata 
chairman  of  the  E.  I.  Company.  Heniy  Tboma 
was  bom  in  London,  15th  June  1765,  and  died 
there  10th  Maroh  1837,  aged  73.  He  arrived  at 
Madras  in  1783,  from  which  he  went  oo  to 
Calcutta,  where  his  elder  brother  was  eataUiahed. 
In  1786  he  was  appointed  Asmstaut  CoUecfeor  iu 
Tirhut  In  1801  he  attained  to  the  judicial  line 
as  First  Judge  in  the  High  Court  oi  Appeal,  after- 
wards called  the  Sudder  Diwani  and  Ninmat 
Adalat,  and  in  1807  be  beoime  a  member  oi 
Council.  He  left  India  in  1815,  at  the  age  of  5a 
His  principal  writings  were, — 

On  the  Haabandry  and  Commeioe  of  Bengal,  Oakotta 

1795; 
Hindu  Law  on  Coniraota  and  Saooeanona,  Cbkatta 

1798,  and  London  1818 ; 
Sftnskrit  Qrammar,  Calcutta  1805 ; 
Amara  Koeha,  a  Sanakrit  Lexicon,  Calcutta  180S ; 
Translation  of  the  Dayabhuge  of  Jimat&TKbana  and 

Tajnyavalkya ; 
Two  Treatiaea  on  the   Hindu   Law  of  Inheiiiaooe, 

Calcutta  1810; 
Algebra  from  the  Sanskrit  of  Brahmagupta  and  Bhu- 

cara,  London  1817. 

In  the  Asiatic  Researches,  between  1705  and 
1816,  he  wrote  on  the  Duties  oi  a  Hindu  Wiilov, 
Enumeration  of  Indian  Classes,  Indian  WeighU 
and  Measures  (1798),  Religious  Ceremoniea  of  the 
Hindus,  on  the  Smiskrit  and  Prakrit  Langoagva 
and  their  Poetry,  on  the  Vedas,  on  the  Jaina 
Sect,  on  the  Source  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  Gjral, 
on  Olibanum,  on  the  Dryobalanopa  cainpboia, 
on  the  Indian  and  Arabian  Divisions  of  the  iiodiae, 
on  the  Processbn  of  the  Equinoxes. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  As.  Society, 

1828  to  1828,  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hindus, 
on  the  Jaina  Sect 

He  was  one  of  the  original  foimders  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  and  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Oriental  Literature,  now  known  » 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  His  Sanskrit  liss<, 
which  cost  him  about  £10,000,  he  presented  to 
the  £.  I.  Co.  At  the  time  of  faia  death  be  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodetiea  <^  London  and 
Edinburgh^  of  the  Astronomical,  Geokgiesl 
Unnsean,  and  Zoological  Societies  of  London,  of 
the  Royal  Academies  of  Paris  and  Munich,  and  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Peterabarg.---yo.  B. 
As.  Soc.  V.  1839;  EtL  Eenew^  1872;  Sir  J.  & 
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COLEBROOKE,  Lieutenant  R.  H. 

CoMrooke^s  Life   of  H.   T.   Colehrooke,  Lond. 
1872  ;  Mai:  MuUer's  Chips,  pp.  877-417. 

COLEBROOKE,  Lieutenant  R  H.,  wrote  on 
the  ialandB  Nankoaree  and  Gomamti,  As.  Res.  iy. 
pu  129 ;  Astronomieal  ObBervations  in  the  Anda- 
mana,  ib.  iv.  pp.  317,  885 ;  Barren  laland,  ir.  p. 
S97 ;  ObeervaUons  on  the  Course  of  the  Ganges, 
xiL  p^  1. 

COLEBROOKIA  OPPOSITIFOLIA.  Smith. 
Panara,  Hind.  A  large  shmb  of  the  Siwalik  iiills 
and  Salt  Range,  growing  np  to  4000  feet ;  wood 
used  as  fuel,  also  to  make  gunpowder  charcoal ; 
and  the  leaves  as  fodder  for  cattle,  and  are  applied 
to  wounds  and  bruises.  C.  ternifolia,  Roxb,,  grows 
in  the  Peninsola. 

COLE  HAN,  a  part  of  Singbhum  occqpied  by 
the  Ho  as  their  proper  country.  The  Colehan  is 
divided  into  Pirhi  or  districts,  each  under  a 
nanki  or  chief,  and  each  village  has  its  mundah 
or  headman. — DaUorij  p.  163. 
COLEOPTERA.  See  Insects. 
COLEROON,  the  most  northern  and  largest 
branch  of  the  delta  of  the  Cauvery  river.  The 
CMleroon  deboaches  in  lat  11''  25'  20"  N.,  and 
kmg.  79"  52'  10*  E.  Its  entrance  is  marked  by  a 
gap  hi  the  trees,  and  by  the  four  porticos  of  the 
pagoda  of  CheUambrum.  The  Coleroon  branch  of 
the  Caavery  is  separated  from  the  Cauvery  below 
the  idand  of  Seringham,  near  Trichtnopoly,  and 
after  a  eocurae  of  80  miles  (of  which  it  is  the 
boundary  of  this  district)  falls  into  the  sea  near 
DeviooUah.  An  anient  or  dam  was  in  the  year 
1836  oonstracted  across  the  Coleroon,  by  which 
means  a  large  supply  of  water  is  turned  into  the 
two  aoothem  taluks  of  Mannargoody  and  Chellam- 
bmm,  ami  is  of  material  service  to  the  cultivation. 
The  Ccderoon  anicuts  are  said  to  have  been  origin- 
ally formed  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 

COLEUS  AMBOINICUS.    Lour. 
C.  cnadfoliiu,  Benih.         I  Pleeiranthos  aromaticiu, 
G  aromatieiifl,     „  I      Baxb, 

Pk^nr  char,  *  .  Beno.  |  Earpura  valli,  .  .  TiL. 
Coantry  borage  is  a  delightfully  fragrant  plant 
of  the  Moluccas  and  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and 
grown  in  gardens.  Its  leaves  are  eaten  with 
bfead  and  butter,  or  bruised  and  mixed  with  food, 
drink,  or  medicine. — Voigt. 

COLEUS  BARBATUS.    Benth. 
PlflctninthiubaThatuSj^n.  I  P.  Mper,  Spreng. 
P.  ForaUii,  WiUd.  P.  monodelphus,  Rooih. 

P.  comowia,  Simi.  j  Odmum  asperom,  Both. 

A  shrubby  plant,  with  a  strong  but  not  dis- 
agreeable smell.  Cultivated  in  gardens  all  over 
lodia  aa  greens.  The  roots  are  pickled. — O^Sh. 
p.  491. 

COITUS  OSMIRRHIZOl^.  Elliot. 
Srebera;  Vahika,  Samsk.  |  Iribeli  Kura-vem,  .  Til. 
It  grows  in  Southern  India,  where  it  is  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  Hindu  women  use  the  aceuted 
loote  tp  ornament  their  hav ;  and  it  is  used  as  a 
drog,  and  as  an  offering  to  idols. 

OOLEWORT,  a  variety  ol  cabbage,  Brassica 
olcneea,  of  little  valnc-WaJfresf. 

OOLLADDI  or  Koiladdy,  a  fort  on  the  island 
of  Seringham. 

OOLLERI,  a  laoe  oocnpying  the  country  south 
cyf  TrichinopolyY  until  the  19di  oentorv,  so  pre- 
datory,  that  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
Oolleri  became  the  ordinary  designation  of  a 
tialef ;  derived  from  Kallara,  thieves^  plunderers. 


COLOCASIA  ANTIQUORUM. 

In  ancient  times  they  seem  to  have  inhabited 
the  woods  from  Trichinopoly  to  Cape  Comorin. 
Orme  describes  them  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  as  expert  thieves  and  plunderers ;  and  the 
Jesuit  Father  Martin  says  they  were  very  cruel. 
Pennant,  in  the  18th  century,  says  *  the  adjacent 
countries  are  covered  with  thick  forests,  aud  little 
cultivated  by  reason  of  the  savage  inhabitants, 
the  Polygars  and  Colleries,  who  may  be  truly 
styled  *'sylve8tres  homines."'  The  Colleries,  he 
adds,  were  predatory,  and  their  government,  aa 
also  that  of  the  Polygars,  feudal.  The  Colleries 
are  in  number  tl^irty  or  forty  thousand.  Their 
country  is  hilly.  They  generally  sided  with 
Mahomedans  and  the  British  in  the  wara  against 
the  French  in  the  times  of  Clive  and  Dupleix. 
Their  chieftain  is  the  Maharaja  of  Puducottah.-^ 
Pennanfs  Hindostan ;  Orme^n  Hindustan. 

COIXICHTHYS  PAMA.  B.Ham.  The  whit- 
ing  fish. 

COLLOCALIA,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  family  CyDselid®.  C.  linchi  is  the  swiftlet 
that  produces  tne  edible  birds'  nests  used  in  China 
as  a  restorative  food.  The  other  species  is  0. 
nidifica.    See  Birds'  Nests ;  Birds. 

COLOCASIA.  Rat.  A  genua  of  planto  of 
the  family  Aracees.  Several  species  grow  in  the 
south  and  east  of  Asia,  vix.  C.  antiquorum,  cucul- 
lata,  esculenta,^  fomicata,  odora,  Indica,  bioolor, 
arborescens,  montana,  mucronata,  •  nymphefolia, 
virosa,  macrorrhiza  of  Ceylon,  and  C.  Himalensis 
of  the  Himalaya,  all  of  them  remarkable  for  con- 
taining a  milky  juice.  They  are  grown  in  S. 
Europe,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in  Poly- 
nesia, where  the  leaves  and  roots,  under  the 
name  of  yam,  coco,  eddo,  taro,  are  used  as  food. 
Cdocasia  and  its  allies  are  remarkable  for  the 
distillation  of  water  from  the  extremities  of  their 
leaves.  Tliis  process  generally  takes  place  at 
night  or  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  and  supplements 
the  evaporation  which  takes  place  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaves  when  the  air  is  dry.  Another 
curious  physiological  phenomenon,  well  shown  by 
many  Ajroids,  which  have  th^  numerous  small 
flowers  enclosed  in  a  sheathing  leaf  (spathe),  is 
the  rise  of  temperature  at  the  time  of  flowering  in 
the  floral  organs,  due  to  chemical  changes  in  their 
tissues^  In  these  plants  the  sheathing  spathe 
prevents  the  dispersion  of  the  heat,  so  that  the 
temperature  inside  sometimes  rises  many  degrees 
above  that  of  the  air  outside.  C.  grandifolia,  the 
great-leaved  Caladium,  is  the  Alu  of  Bombay. 

COLOCASIA  ANTIQUORUM.    Schott. 
Anna  oolooasia,  Linn,         \  A.  ^gyptiaeum,  itifmp/*. 

There  are  five  varieties  of  this  plant, — 

»,  Goori  kuchoo,  Beno.  /3.  Ashoo  kuchoo,  Beno. 

Shema  kalengu, »    .  Tam.  |  Chema,  Chama  dump 

Chema,  Ohamakura,  TxL. 


ope, 
Tk 
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These  are  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  India  and 
Burma.  Small  offshoots  from  the  tubers  are, 
like  potatoes,  planted  in  well*  manured  friable  rich 
soil.  The  roots  of  the  Goori  kuchoo  are  taken  up 
in  about  nine  months,  and  those  of  Ashoo  kuchoo 
after  seven  months. 

y.  Kalo  kuchoo.  The  roots  send  out  numerous 
runners,  but  do  not  swell  into  tubers  hkc  the 
cultivated  varieties.  The  leaves  and  petioles  are 
used  as  greens. 

).  Char  kuchoo  and 

f.  Bun  kuchoo  are  not  cultivated,  and  seldom 


COLOCASIA  ESCULENTA, 

eaten.    In  Burma,  n  and  /3  supply  the  place  of 
potatoes. 

Kalkfts;  Kur,  .  .  Arab.  KaUdi,  .  .  .  Malay. 
Bab;  Alu,  .  ,  •  Beas.  GhuyBii;  Kaohala,  Pan  J. 
Goori  Kucboo, .  ,  Beno.  '  Kuchoo;  Knchwn,  Sanbk. 
Ashoo  99  •  •  >}  I  Gahala:  Tadala,  .  Singh. 
Kala,  Char  i,  .  .  »,  I  Habaraia,  ...  „ 
Bon  It  •  •  >«  I  Taro,  Kopeh,  of  S.  Smas. 
Peing»  ....  BURM.  KaMuri;  Gagli  of  Sutuur. 
Egyptian  Aram,  .  £ng.  j  Sima-KalangoQ,  .  Tax. 
Yam,Bddo,Cooo,Coooo,  „  !  ChamalnuruiChaina,  Tel. 
Arwi, Hind.  I 

Tbis  is  cultivated  in  man j  parts  of  India,  and 
np  to  6500  feet  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya,  and  to 
7600  in  Chamba  and  Kulu.  It  is  a  plant  of 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the  East  Indies. 
Two  varieties  of  it  are  cultivated  near  Calcutta, 
the  Goori  and  Ashoo  kuchoo ;  and  three  varieties, 
Kala,  Char,  and  Bun  kuchoo,  are  found  wild. 
The  small  offsets  ci  the  Goori  and  Ashoo  are 
planted  about  the  beginning  of  the  rains  in  May 
or  June,  in  a  well-laboured  friable  rich  soil.  The 
roots  of  Ashoo  are  taken  up  about  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  those  of  Goori  in  February  or  March. — 
Drs.  Voigt,  Hoxb.;  Bovnbay  PrwlucU;  SiewarL 

COLOCASIA  ESCULENTA.    Sch. 

AriMurani     eaculentam, 

l^Uaa,     ....      Jav. 

Soonm,  .    Mahr.,Himd. 

KaUdi,    .    .    .     Malay. 

Kuchoo, 

Tkro,  . 

Simakirai, 


Arum  efloiilentam,  L, 
OaUa  oolyptrata,  Roxb. 

Arbea;  Arbee,  . 
Abaen  ul  Fil,  .  .  „ 
Yu-tu,  ....  Chik. 
Arvi-kibaji,  .  .  Ddkh. 
Egyptian  gingw,  .  Esq. 
Raoine  elementaire,  Fr. 
Cbou  de  Bresie,  „ 

Ettbare  Wunel,    .     Ger. 
Ghoya,    •    .    ,    .  Hind. 


Gadda  kanda, 
Bete, 


Tahiti. 
.    Tam. 
Tel. 
Tbrnatb. 


Ahan,  Cooo,  Eddo,  W.  IN« 


lliis  species  is  cultivated  in  Brasil,  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  Banna,  the  Archipelago,  and 
Polvnesia.  The  root  somewhat  resembles  a  pine- 
apple, but  is  globnkr.  It  is  rather  coarse ;  but 
the  natives  of  India  make  use  of  the  tubers  in 
curries,  etc.  This  seems  to  be  the  plant  so  largely 
used  in  the  West  Indies  and  Polynesia,  under  the 
names  cooo,  eddo,  and  taro.  It  is  a  valuable 
root,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  yam,  and  when  well 
boiled  and  afterwards  roasted,  is  not  inferior 
to  a  yam  in  taste.  It  is  a  common  food  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Travancore,  where  there  is  a 
superior  variety  of  it,  with  broad,  purple-coloured 
leaves.  The  Wairiah  (Ooriah?)  in  the  Gan- 
jam  Circars  call  it  Cntehoo;  the  Malays  of  the 
Eastern  islands  hold  it  in  high  estimation. 
Niebnhr  says  it  is  produced  in  abundance  in 
marshy  situations  in  Arabia,  as  well  as  in  Egypt. 
Bumphius  says :  ^  Nutrimentum  est  catliolicum  in 
orientalibus  hisce  iusnlis  et  tanquam  utilissima 
regionis  censetur  planta  eodem  modo,  quo  ab 
antiquis  jam  fuit  temporibus  in  Egypto,  licet  ibi 
haberetnr  cibus  mf^ticorum,  ac  forte  per  saraoenos 
ejus  usus  innotuit.  Oocidentalibus  AfricsQ  et 
Eurof »  partibus,  ita  nt  baud  inepte  iBthiopum 
panis  vocari  posset* — Ainslie;  Vaigt;  Jaffrey, 

COLOCASIA  INDICA.    Roxb. 

Arum  Indlenra,  Zotcr.,  Moxb.f  W,  le, 
Man  kvobn,     .    .    Bsiro.  |  Tota  oalir  akklaa»  •    Tel. 

This  is  cultivated  in  India,  E.  Australia,  and  S. 
Sea  Islands,  where  its  esculent  stems  and  pendu- 
lous tubers  are  eaten  by  all  classes. — Voigt;  Irvine, 

COIX)CASIA  MACflU)RRHlZA,  Schott,  m  the 
Fiji  Islands  is  called  ndalo  or  taro.  There  is 
a  water  and  a  land  variety,  the  former  of  which  is 
the  more  usually  grown.    The  average  weight  of 


COLOPHONIA. 

Oie  roots  is  2  lbs.,  and  the  crops  are  raised  from 
Novembea*  to  April.  It  requires  irrigation.  Tbe 
young  sulks  and  leaves  are  used  like  spinach,  or 
m  soup.  The  root  is  empbyed  for  mskiog  tbe 
mmdrai  or  natiye  bread.  It  oontaiiu  much 
starch. 

COLOCASIA  NYMPHJBJBPOLIA.   Re^k 
Arum  nymphaifoUam,       |  Caladinm  nymphaifoliBi, 


Welliala,     .    .   Maubal,  |  ^^ 

This  grows  in  moist  parts  of  Soathem  India, 

Bengal,  and  the  Konkana,  and  is  said  to  be  ued 

as  food  in  Malabar. — Voigl. 
COLOCYNTH,  Citrullus  colocynthis,  Sckr. 


Khaniil, 
Makhal,  .    . 
Bitter  appelen, 
Dahak,    .    . 
Bitter  apple, 
Bitter  cucumber, 
Ooloquinte, . 
Kdoqainten, 
iDdrayan,    . 
Coloquintida, 


Aba& 
BcNa. 

Dot. 
.  Bgtft. 

Esq. 

:  .fti. 

.  Gib. 
.  Hind. 
.    .   It. 


Coloeyntliis,    .   .    Lat. 
Peponum  palpa  ex- 


Ciahala  indravuimi, 

Saksk. 
Titta  oommodoo,  .  S»6H. 
OoloquintidaB, .  .  .  Sr. 
Peycoomnti-kai,  .  Tm. 
Varriooomuti-lDU,  .« 
Pootaa-kai, .   .   .    Tbl. 


Colocynth,  the  Khanzil  of  the  Arabs,  has  been 
used  in  medicine  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is 
one  of  the  plants  supposed  to  be  the  pakyoth  or 
wild  gourd  of  Scripture.  It  grows  on  the  asody 
knds  of  the  Dekhan,  Gujerat,  Kaiia,  Dehli.  Dr. 
Burn  states  that  two  kinds  of  colocynib  oecor 
in  Gujerat,  the  Cucumis  cokxsynthis,  and  tiie  C. 
pseudo-colocynthis.  The  oolocynth  of  commerce 
IS  the  dried  fruit,  peeled  and  unpeeled,  and  is 
brought  from  the  Levant,  north  of  Africa,  and 
south  of  Spain.  Colocynth  is  useful  for  pro- 
tecting shawls  and  feathers  against  iuaeds.  Tbe 
colocynth  used  in  medicine  as  a  bydrogogue 
cathartic  is  an  extract  from  tbe  fruit  Tnat 
known  in  India  by  the  Arabic  names  iDdrayan 
and  Bislumba,  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Citrullus  pseudo-oolocvnthis  of  Boyle.  Colomth 
oil  is  prepared  in  India  from  colocynth  aeeos.— 
Him,  po{. ;  Royie^  Mat,  MetL ;  Spry, 

COLOMBO,  the  seat  of  government  in  Ceylon, 
has  a  population  of  about  40,000.  It  is  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  island,  in  laL  6''  56'  K.,  lon^ 
79""  53'  £.,  and  exports  largely  to  Eoiope. 
Colombo  is  mentioned  in  Singhalese  historical 
annals  so  early  as  a.d.  496 ;  the  name  is  said  to 
signify  a  seaport.  But  this  and  Covelong,  sooth  a 
Madras,  and  Quilon  of  the  western  coast,  are  m 
the  same  name,  '  KuUun.'  It  was  visited  by  tfai 
Portuguese  a.d.  1505,  and  occupied  by  them  i> 
1638 ;  but  they  were  expelled  by  the  Batch  » 
1656,  who  in  turn  surrendered  it  to  the  Britid 
on  the  16th  February  1796. 

COLOMBO  ROOT. 
Oolombo  wortel,  .  Dot. 
Bacine  de  Calombo,  Fb. 
Kolumba  warsd,  .  Gbb. 
Kalcimb-ki-jar,GuJ.,HlMD. 
Radioe  di  Colunbo,  .  It. 
Kalumb  of    MosAMBiQUB. 

The  cokmbo  plant  is  the  Oooculns  palmit* 
It  grows  wild  on  the  coast  of  Mossmbioue,  tadm 
Oribo  in  East  Africa,  and  is  much  eotltiTaied  ■ 
the  Mauritius.  The  root  is  imported  into  BoaA^ 
for  re-export  to  Europe,  and  is  much  csteenied  ■ 
medicine  for  its  powerful  antiseptio,  tomo,  M* 
astringent  properties.— Jlf*CW<oeA;  V^ 

COLOFHONIA  isinFrencfa,BoisdeCok)p>>>^ 
To  this  gepus  De  Candolle  xefera  the  tree  prooi^ 


Bats  de  Galnoiba, 
Kahunbo  Uiii, . 
Rads  de  Golombo, 
Oolumbo  ver,  . 
Oulomba  vara. 


Fob 

.  &• 
W 
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C0L0S80CHBLYS  ATLAS. 

iog  the  Bois  de  Ck>bpha]ie  of  the  island  of  Mau- 
ritiiis,  and  calk  it  C.  Maoritaana. 
I  COLOSSOCHELYS  ATLAS,  a  Luge  foeafl  land 

tortoise,  diecoTered  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Sir  Proby 
Cautley  in  1835  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  the 
Siwalik  HiUs,  skirting  the  aonthem  foot  of  the  great 
Hinukyan  chain.    They  were  found  associated 
with  the  remains  of  four  extinct  species  of  masto- 
don and  elephant,  species  of  rhinoceros,  hippopo- 
tamos,  horse,  anoplotherium,  camel,  giraffe,  siva- 
therinm,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  mammalia, 
Indoding  four  or  fiye  species  of  quadrumana; 
also  a  great  number  of  reptilian  forms,  such  as 
crocodiles  and  land  and   fresh-water  tortoises. 
Some  of  tiie  crocodiles  belong  to  extinct  species, 
but  others  appear  to  be  absolutely  identic^  with 
species  now  liying  in  the  rivers  of  India,  in  par- 
ticular, to  the  Grocodilus  longirostris,  between  the 
existiog  forms  of  which,  and  heads  dug  out  of  the 
Siwalik  Hilk,  no  difference  is  detected.    The  same 
result  applies  to  the  existing  Emys  tectum,  a 
common  species  in  all  parts  of  India.    A  yery 
perfect  fossil  specimen,  presenting  the  greater  part 
of  the  evidence  of  the  dermal  scutes,  is  undistin- 
giuishable  from  the  living  forms,  not  varying  more 
from  these  than  they  do  among  each  other.   Prof. 
Thomas  Bell  considers  that  there  are  no  characters 
shown  by  the  foesil,  to  justify  its  separation  from 
the  living,  Emys  tectum,  now  a  common  species 
found  in  all  parts  of  India.  There  are  therefore  fair 
grounds  for  entertaining  the  belief  as  probable, 
that  the  Goloesochelys  atlas  may  have  lived  down 
to  an  early  period  of  the  human  epoch,  and  become 
extinct  since, — 1st,  from  the  fact  that  other  Che- 
Ionian  species  and  crocodiles,  contemporaries  of 
the  Goloesochelys  in  the  Siwalik  faujoa,  have  sur- 
vived ;  2d,  from  the  indications  of  mythology  in 
regard  to  a  gigantic  species  of  tortoise  in  India. 
One  in  the  British  Museum  is  14  feet  in  transverse 
dicomference,  and  is  9  feet  long. — Jour,  Aa,  Soc. 
Ben.  No.  247  of  1855.    See  Tortoise. 
COLOUR. 

Oooleiir*      .    .    .    •    Fb.    Colore, IT. 

Parbe, Geb.    Golol, Sp. 

fiaxig,     .     .  Hlia>.,PxB8. 

Wbite  is  the  moumiog  colour  of  the  Mahome- 
dams  of  Persia  and  in  India,  and  of  the  Hindus, 
Parsees,  and  Chinese.  Blue  with  Hindus  is  an 
UDluckj  colour.  No  one  will  buy  a  ruby  or  ^imet 
with  a  bluish  tinge.  But  the  celestial  blue  is  the 
imperial  colour  of  the  Mongols  and  Chinese.  The 
coloar  affected  by  Hindu,  and  in  Burma  by 
Buddhist,  religious  mendicants,  is  a  dull  orange. 
In  the  ceremonies  of  marriages  of  Hindus,  and 
on  other  similar  happy  occasions,  red-coloured 
clothes  must  be  worn,  and  the  invitation  cards 
must  be  red-coloured. 

Sir  George  Bizdwood  tells  us  that  of  all  artistic 
poweiB,  that  of  colour,  in  its  highest  harmonies, 
18  the  most  difficult  to  teach.  Though  general 
principles  can  be  imparted  by  scientific  rules,  the 
power  of  colouring  beautifully  is  undoubtedly 
one  rmrelT  attained.  It  seems  to  prevail  in  races 
as  a  special  gift.  It  exists  where  the  knowledge 
of  form  is  unknown.  It  acoomnanies  an  un- 
Kwiscioaa  sympathy  with  nature.  Many  actually 
ULTage  nations  colour  their  cloths  or  wraps  or 
mats  hannoniously,  though  absolutely  devoid  of 
social  or  mental  cultivation.  Europe  may  culti- 
rmtB  the  study  oi  colour,  and  understand  its  laws; 
Hit   in    textiles   of   all  kinds,  from   carpets  to 


COLOUR. 

gossamer:  muslins,  and  gold  and  silver  tissues, 
the  traditional  taste  of  oriental  nations  remains 
unattainable  by  Europeans.     In  their  silk  and 
woollen   fabrics,    their  metal  work  and    other 
manufactures,  there  is  an  inherent  feeling  for,  and 
power  of  producing  harmony  in,  the  distribution 
of  colour,  and  in  surface  decoration.    He  tells  us 
that  in  the  colouring  of  carpets  of  India,  full 
Indian  red,*  broken  by  flowers  or  conventional 
leaves,  in  which  orange  predominates,  forms  a 
leading  feature.    A  cool,  low  blue,  a  green  of 
similar  gravity  of  hue,  and  soft  creamy  white, 
complete  the  palette  of  the  Indian  designers  of 
these  fabrics.    European  purchasers  have  intro- 
duced changes  into  these  oriental  designs,  but 
only  to  occasion  losses  of  the  exquisite  harmony 
of  the  native  arrangements  of  form  and  colour. 
Oriental  colouring  in  textile  fabrics  seems   to 
result  from  a  gift  to  the  various  races  that  pro- 
duce them.     The  native  designers  proceed  in 
accordance  with  immemorial  traditions,  and  with 
a  certainty  that  resembles  instinct.    Their  shawls 
are  the  £mest  textures,  if  not  the  most  artistic 
products,  of  the  loom.    As  studies  of  colour,  the 
shawls  of  India  have  no  rivals  in  the  range  of 
textile  fabrics.     The  most  celebrated  of  these 
productions  are  produced  in  Kashmir  from  the 
finest  wool.     The  fineness  and  softness  of  its 
fibre  retain  colours  of  the  most  intense  and  deli- 
cate hue.    Lakes,  yellows,  blues,  orange,  greens 
of  several  tints,  rich  and  vivid;  white,  soft  and 
low  of   tone,  and  absolute   black,  enable    the 
designers  to  make  up  endless  combinations.    The 
designs  in  all  Kashmir  shawls  are  very  similar  to 
each  other,  with  a  cone  or  an  occasional  peacock 
amongst  the  rolling  curves,  and  with  the  borders 
of  the  brightest  colours.    India  also,  though  not 
manufacturing  shawls,  produces  woven  tissues, 
soime  embroidered,  and  some  the  work  of  the  loom 
only,   of   a   splendour   unknown   to    European 
weavers.    The  gold  and  white,  gold  and  purple, 
white  and  silver  muslins,  for  colour,  taste,  and 
delicacy  of  arrangement,  are  amongst  the  artistic 
triumphs  of  the  Indian  loom.    Some  of  them  are 
of  a  gossamer  transparency,  intended  for  ladies^ 
dresses. 

Colour-sticks  for  the  lacquer-ware  of  India  are 
used  in  the  Panjab  by  the  kharati  or  wood-turner, 
to  colour  his  ware  when  the  turning  process  is 
complete.  The  stick  consists  of  shell -lju2,  melted 
down  with  a  certain  proportion  of  wax  and 
sulphur,  and  coloured  by  various  simple  or  com- 
pound colours.  They  are  applied  by  the  hand. 
The  operator  holds  the  colour-stick  against  the 
turned  wood  object  while  revolving  rapidly ;  the 
heat  produced  by  the  friction  melts  the  lac,  and 
the  colour  is  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  wood. 
The  skill  and  fancy  of  the  operator  directs  him 
either  in  layiuj^  on  a  uniform  layer  of  colour,  or  else 
putting  it  on  in  little  spots  or  touches,  by  allowing 
the  colour-stick  only  verr  lighUy  to  touch  the 
revolving  wood,  thus  producing  either  a  smooth 
uniform  colour,  or  the  pretty  mottled  appearance 
so  often  observed  in  lacquered  ware.  Two  or 
three  different  colour-sticks  are  often  applied, 
giving  the  whole  a  marbled  app^rance  of  great 
beauty.  The  colour  thus  applied  is  spread,  fined, 
and  polished,  by  pressing  the  edge  against  the 
turned  object  while  revolving.  The  final  polish 
is  given  by  a  rag  with  a  little  oil«  The  principal 
colours  are  of  mc,  crimson,  orpunenti  i^  1^, 
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green  made  of  orpiment  and  ProBsian  blae,  dark 
blue,  indigo  or  PnuBian,  blaok,  white,  brown  or 
gold  colour,  light-blue  or  ultramarine. 

Colours  for  enamels, — ^Vifereoufl  maaseB  are  em- 
ployed by  the  minakar,  or  enameller  on  silver, 
etc.  The  colours  are  principally  green  and  blue, 
salte  of  iron  and  copper  diffused  through  vitreous 
matter;  a  yellowish  colour  also  is  produced  by 
litharge.  The  manufacture  consists  in  taking  a 
silver  or  metal  vase,  having  the  pattern  of  leaves 
or  flowers  worked  on  it  in  relief,  and  filling  the 
hollows  with  enamel  in  a  melted  state.  The  oolouis 
used  are  blue,  green,  and  red.  The  art  of  making 
this  material  is  known  in  Lahore,  Multan,  and 
other  places. 

Chinese  red  colour  is  made  from  Taow-fau,  or 
copperas.  Their  mode  of  preparation  is  by  putting 
a  pound  of  copperas  into  a  crucible,  over  which 
another  crucible  is  luted,  having  a  small  hole  in 
it,  which  is  lightly  covered  over;  around  these 
they  pile  char«>al,  and  enclose  the  whole  within 
bricks,  when  they  fire  the  charcoal,  and  as  soon 
as  the  fumes  issuing  from  the  aperture  in  the 
crucible  become  of  a  light  colour,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  copperas  is  taken  therefrom,  laid  upon 
fir- wood,  and  moistened  with  water ;  if  the  colour 
then  prove  to  be  a  bright  red,  they  remove  the 
fire;  if  not,  they  allow  the  copperas  to  remain 
subjected  to  the  heat  until  it  assumes  that  colour, 
and  then  remove  the  fire.  When  the  crucibles 
are  cool,  a  cake  is  found  in  the  lower  one,  but  the 
finest  colour  is  encrusted  on  its  sides  and  on  the 
bottom  of  the  upper  crucible,  which  is  kept 
separate  from  the  cake ;  the  pound  of  copperas 
produces  about  four  ounces  of  colour. 

Chinese  white  colour  is  made  from  calcined 
translucent  flint,  to  an  ounce  of  the  powder  of 
which  they  add  an  equal  quantity  of  white  lead. 

Chinese  green  is  bcAutiful.  It  is  prepared  with 
one  part  of  powdered  calcined  flint,  two  parts  of 
white  lead,  and  six  parts  of  the  scales  of  well- 
hammered  copper. 

Chinese  violet  is  produced  by  adding  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  the  prepared  white  to  the  green. 

Chinese  yellow  is  made  by  combining  equal 
portions  of  prepared  white  and  red. 

Liu  is  the  powder  blue  of  Chinese  commerce. 
It  is  the  Pien-t'sing  stone,  an  azure  mineral,  pro- 
bably arseniuret  of  cobalt,  roasted  and  powdered. 

All  these  various  colours  are  used  by  the  china- 
ware  painters,  having  been  previously  dissolved  in 
gum-water,  to  which  they  occasionally  add  salt- 
petre, copperas,  or  white  lead.  The  colours  are 
laid  on  after  the  first  baking  and  varnishing  of 
the  china-ware,  but  the  beauty  and  depth  of  the 
colouring  is  imperceptible  until  after  the  second 
baking. 

Black  china^wart^  the  Ow«mi-ew,  ornamented 
with  gold,  is  veiy  much  prized  in  China.  To  make 
it,  they  mix  three  ounces  of  azure  and  seven  of  the 
oil  of  stones ;  this  is  laid  on  the  ware,  and  when 
perfectly  dry  it  is  baked,  after  which  the  gold  is 
laid  on,  and  the  vessel  is  re-baked. 

Cracked  porcelain,  the  To-wi-kie,  is  a  porcelain 
prepared  simply  by  varnishing  the  vessels  with 
a  whitish  ash-coloured  varnish,  made  from  calcined 
translucent  white  pebbles ;  this  has  the  property 
of  marbling  and  veining  the  ware,  and  giving  it 
an  appearance  a^  if  it  had  been  fractured  into 
many  pieces,  whiqh  had  been  carefully  reunited. 

Smithy   M.  M.    C, ;   Jameson^s  Journal^  185S ; 
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Williams^  Middle  Kingdom/  PoweWs  Handbook; 
Sirr's  Chinese ;  Madras  Ex.  Jur.  Rep. 

COLQUHOUN.    In  1882,  Messrs.  Oolquhoon 
and  Wahab  crossed  China  from  Canton  to  fimnus. 
Mr.    Wahab   subsequently   died.      They   found 
the  river  Canton    navigable  by  light  -  draught 
steamers  for  400  miles  to  the  upper  portioa  of 
the  gorges  and  rapids ;  and  nnmerous  fine  dttes 
in  Yun-nan,  now  fast  decajring,  owing  to  the 
Mahomedan  rebellion  driving  the  tmffio  to  the 
Yang-tze  river.    The  Yun-nan  country  is  a  moun- 
tainous plateau  about  6000  feet  high,  with  ranges 
of  15,000  feet  in  the  north,  falling  to  9000  in  the 
south.    lia  scenery,  climate,  peoples,  langnages, 
and  costumes  change  rapidly.     Numerous  fine 
cities  attest  the  former  prosperity  of  the  popula- 
tion.    Opium,  minerals,  and  tea  are  the  mam 
exports ;  the  imports  were  cotton  from  Laos  and 
Bhamo,  English  salt  and  piece-goods  from  the 
latter  place,  and  large  caravans  from  Tibet,  con- 
veying tea.    The  portion  of  Yun-nan  west  of  Tdi 
had  l^n  a  stronghold  of  Mahomedanism  before 
and  durinff  the  late  rebellion.    Traces  of  its  rule 
were  found  in  these  places,  in  the  greatly  superior 
architecture,  and  especially  in  the  decoration  of 
the  buildings,  both  private  and  sacred    A  eon- 
siderable  portion  of  the  population  of  the  plain, 
sparse  as  it  is,  is  still  Mahomedan,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Islam  are  taught  in  some  <^  the  schools 
of  Mong-hoa.      The  aborigines  in  this  region, 
dwelling  chiefly  in  the  hills  and  hOl-valkys,  are 
mostly  Lo-lo  in  the  northern  portion,  while  Han- 
jen  prevail  in  the  south ;  although  Lo-lo,  Ka-tu, 
Oni  or  Hami,  and  Pai  are  plentiful,  among  whom 
a  few  Kut-Bung  and  Pa-tu  are  found.    To  the 
south  and  south-west  of  Tali  the  Lo-lo  are  most 
numerous,  while  round  the  TaU  lake  the  Min-ohia 
tribe  (literally,  native  family)  is  alone  found. 
The  Lis-sou,  a  division  of  the  Lo-lo,  are  to  be  met 
with  to  the  N.W.  of  Tali.    I-jen  and  I-ehia  are 
names  applied  by  the  Chinese  and  others  to  the 
Lo-lo.    They  mean  *  savage  people^  and  ^savage 
family,\which  is  also  the  complimentary  term  in 
use  by  the  Chinese  for  Europeans.  Mr.  Colquhoan 
met  with  Lo-lo,— often  black  and  white  tribes, — 
Tou-lao,  Poula,  Lung-jen,  You-jen,  Miao  (black 
and  white),  and  Pai,  as  well  as  others  of  less 
importance.    I-bang  is  a  Laos  district  tributary 
to  China,  situated  seven  stages  south-east  of  Ssu- 
mao,  and  supplies  most  of  the  so-called  Puerii  tea. 
At  Talifu  tne  aboriginal  people  met  with  were 
hospitable,  pleasant,  and  kind.     The  ei^oren 
left  Tali  at  the  end  of  May,  pursued  their  way 
to  Bhamo  by  the  route  followed  by  Mai^gary, 
McCarthy,  Gill,  and  histly  by  Soltan  and  Steven- 
son.    Yung-chang,  the  Voehan  of  Maioo  Pola 
and  the  westernmost  prefeotond  d^  of  China. 
was  reached  on  the  7th  of  June  1882. 

COLTS  are  taken  in  tribute  by  several  RMtesn 
races,  and  in  the  andent  Persian  empire  the  tribute 
of  the  distant  satrapies  was  of  this  kind.  Amenn, 
according  to  Herodotus,  alone  gave  an  amwal 
tribute  of  twenty  thousand  oolts.  Up  to  a  veoeiit 
date,  the  princes  of  Amber  received  as  tritale  all 
the  colts  reared  on  one  of  their  estates.  M aay  el 
the  Persian  hcnrses  which  were  iMPoagfat  to  Indtttvp 
to  the  middle  of  the  19lh  century,  were  supposed 
to  be  tribute  horses. — Tod's  RajatAmu  iL  pw 
390. 

COLTSFOOT.  Kwan-tung-hwa.  Obw.  hi 
China  two  varieties  occur,  one  with  large  1 
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wfaJoh,  as  «bo  the  ksyes,  are  pmokecl  m  lien  of 
tobaeoo. — Smith. 

C0LUBBID2E,  a  family  of  fsnakeB,  the  laat  of 
the  flab-order  Colubrina  of  Dr.  J.  £.  Gray.  The 
Oolttbrina  include  the  families  Hydride,  Boidso, 
and  CidabndA.    See  B^tiles. 

OOLUBBINA  ASIATICA.    R,  Brown. 
CMmoUraa  Aiiatiea8,£tnn.  |  G.  ci^j^salaris.  Font, 

The  Aaiatio  red- vood  is  a  large  shrub  with  pale 
irreeuith  flowers,  belongiug  to  the  natural  order 
BhamiaoeiB.  Other  two  shrubs  of  this  genua 
ace  0.  Mepaleusis  of  Nepal  and  G.  maorophylla  ol 
Martaban. — B.  Brown;  Voigt, 

COLUMBA,  a  genua  of  birds  belangiug  to  the 
family  Golumbid»  and  order  GremitoreB.  0.  inter- 
media, G.  rupestria,  G.  leuoonota,  occur  in  India, 
G.  aromatica,  G.  oorcmata,  and  G.  oarpophaga  hare 
been  referred  to  other  genera.  The  most  ocHumon 
in  India  is  the — 

Colnmba  intermedia,  the  blue  pigeon  or  pagoda 
pigeon. 

0.  Uvia,  wr.,  Blyth. 
Kaboiar,   .    .    .     Hind.  I  KovU  pora,    .    .    .  Tam. 
Parivj,  ....    Mahb.  I  Qudi  purai,    .    ,    .    Tel. 

They  congregate  in  large  numbers,  and  breed 
wherever  tl^  can  find  suitable  spots,  on  pagodas, 
moaques,  and  tombs.  The  Indian  blue  pigeon 
differs  from  the  G.  liyia  of  Europe,  North  Asia 
to  Japan,  and  N.  Africa,  only  in  having  an  ash- 
coloured  instead  of  a  pure  white  rum]^.  The 
G.  livia  of  Europe,  or  rock-pigeon,  with  its  sub- 
qpeciea,  is  the  parent  form  of  all  domesticated 
pigeons.  Of  these  there  are  at  least  150  varieties, 
in  four  groups. 

The  first  group  consisting  of  'the  German, 
Dutch,  and  Engliui  poutera 

A  second  group  includes  the  Kali-par,  Murassa, 
BflBBon,  dn^n,  and  English  carrier ;  the  Baga- 
doi  hen,  8(^deroon  pige<m,  cygne  rienta,  the 
IVonio,  and  the  Bank. 

The  third  group  includes  the  Java  and  English 
fantai],  the  Turbit  and  African  owl ;  the  Persian 
Lotan;  common  and  short-faced  tumblers;  the 
Indian  frill-back  and  jaoobin. 

The  foorth  group  includes  the  dovecot  pigeon, 
swallow,  spot,  nun,  English  frill-back,  laugher, 
and  trumpeter. 

Dr.  Jerdon  thus  arranges  the  Gemitores  or 
pigeons,  syn.  Gelnmbse,  Latham : — 

Fam,  Treronidae. 
Mh/asn.  Green  pigeons;   genera,  Treron,  Grooopns, 

Oseiaftreron,  Spnenooercua. 
Suh-fam*  Carpophaginse,  fruit   pigeons;    genus,  Oar- 
pophaga. 

JVuti.  Colnmbldae. 
Smh-fam.   Palumfamfe,  wood  pigeons;    geneia,  AUo- 

comiw,  Palumbui,  Palamboana,  Oolumba. 
Sub-Jam.  Macropygime,  Cuckoo  doves ;  genus,  Haccro- 


Sub-Jam.  Tnrturin^,  turtle-doves ;  genus,  Tortur, 

Jgmb-fgim,  Ctooridio,  ground  doves, 

Sub-Jam.  Phapine,  ground  doves;  genus,  Calcophaps 


FilSeona,  doves,  and  turtles  are  abundant  in 
Soniheni  Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipek^o. — 
Jei^dm^t  Bfyth;  Darwin. 

COLUMBUS.  GhiistopherGolttmbus^aGenoese, 
jtnd  famous  navigator,  with  a  fleet  fitted  out  by 
the  king'  of  Spain,  disoorered  America  on  the 
12ih  Ootober  U93.  America  had  been  discovered 
jui>«  906  by  Biand  Herjulfson;  and  in  A.D.  994 
Jjoii  Egikatm  afterwards  xeaohed  its  shores,  some- 
wbfimo  between  Boston  and  New  Yoik.    But  the 


memoi7 of  ^hese discoveries  hadpassed away;  and 
on  Friday,  August  2,  1492,  Columbus  set  sail 
from  Palos,  steering  to  the  west,  to  reach,  in  his 
belief,  the  East  Indies.  It  was  chiefly  by  the  aid 
of  the  Pinzon  family,  a  seafaring  Spanish  house, 
that  he  was  able  to  get  up  the  expedition.  At 
midnight  of  the  11th  October,  a  sailor  desoried 
the  island,  on  which  Columbus  landed  at  day- 
break of  the  12tb,  and  named  it  San  Salvador. 
It  is  now  called  Watling  Island,  He  had  carried 
with  him  a  letter  to  the  khan  of  Tartary  from 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  he  died  in  the  belief  that 
he  had  reaoh^  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  and 
hence  gave  it  the  name  of  *  West  Indies.'  By  an 
ordonnance  of  4th  May  1493,  the  Pope  comfirmed 
the  king  of  Spain  in  the  sovereignty  of  America,and 
strictly  prohibited  all  persons  to  touch  at  any  port 
within  a  line  drawn  from  pole  to  pole  100  leagues 
westward  of  the  Azores ;  and  the  Portuguese  were 
to  possess  all  eastward  of  this  lineu  But  when 
Magellan,  sailing  westward  as  a  servant  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  discovered  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1521, 
the  Pope's  demarcation  was  rendered  uselesS)  and 
Spain  and  Portugal  came  into  collision. 

GOLVILLE,  W.  H.,  author  of  Notes  on  the 
Geology  and  Botany  of  the  Goast  between  Bandar 
Abbas  and  Jaslik;  do.  between  Shiraz  and 
Bushahr;  do.,  island  of  Kishm;  do.  around  the 
head  of  the  Peisian  Gulf,  in  1863. 

GOLYMBIDiS,  a  fanuly  of  swimming  birds, 
now  classed  with  the  Natatores  as  Podicipi^B.  The 
species  of  Podioeps  are  called  Grebigs.  They 
haunt  the  sea  as  well  as  the  rivers,  are  excellent 
swimmers,  and  dive  frequently.  They  feed  on 
small  fishes,  frogs,  crustaceans,  and  insects ;  and 
their  nests,  formed  of  a  large  quantity  of  grass, 
ete.,  are  generally  placed  among  reeds  and  carices, 
and  rise  and  fall  with  the  water. 

GGLZA  GIL,  oils  of  Brassica  campestris  and  B. 
oleifera. 

GOMALA  or  Kamala.  Hind.  The  lotus; 
pronounced  KawaL  Aran-kawal,  the  lotus  of  the 
desert,  from  Aranya  (Sanskrit),  a  waste,  and 
Gomala,  lotus.  By  the  spelling  it  should  be  called 
Arancomala,  but  the  i«onunoiation  is  as  above. 

GOMANES,  a  city  menticmed  by  Ptolemy,  sup- 
posed to  be  Nagaia,  near  Gambay,  now  in  ruins. 

GOMANI,  a  branch  of  .  the  Kathi  tribe  of 
Sauraahtra,  whose  pallia,  or  funeral  monumental 
pillars,  are  seen  in  groups  at  every  town  and 
vilbge,  Abul  Ghazi  describes  a  famous  tribe  in 
Kharazm,  the  ancient  Chorasinia,  called  Gonu^ni, 
the  remains  of  which  were  expelled  by  Ghengiz 
Khan  ;  and  the  royal  author  {^ds,  *  Urgens  was 
not  always  the  capital;  and  Abulfada  tells  us 
Cath,  also  spelt  Kaht,  iu  lat.  41**  45'  N.,  was 
formerly  the  metropolia.'-^i2a/a5Ud?i,  i.  p.  59. 

GOMARASAMY,  a  hiU  south  of  Ramanmalat 
hill,  30  miles  west  of  Bellary,  overlooking  the 
valley  of  Sundur,  used  as  a  sanatorium. 

GQMARI,  mentioned  in  the  Periplus,  is  Gape 
Gomorin.    See  Eumari. 

GOMATESWARA,  a  coloasal  Jain  flgure, 
known  by  this  name,  stands  in  front  of  a  teipple 
at  Sravana  Belgola ;  another  colossal  Jskina  statue 
is  at  Karkala  in  S.  Ganara. 

GGMATUL^,  the  feather  stais  of  naturalists, 
found  in  the  Eastern  seas. — Coll. 

GOMBAGONUM,  in  Tanjore,  175  miles  S.  from 
Madras,  a  laige,  populous  town.  In  ancient  times 
the  ChoUt  kings  were  settled  in  T^jore  and  Com- 
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baoonam,  in  and  near  the  Canvery  and  Colerun 
rivers,  and,  as  some  suppose,  gave  their  name  to 
the  Coromandel  coast.  This  town  is  built  close 
to  the  riyer  Cauvery.  It  has  12  pagodas,  and  in 
Hinda  estimation  is  a  very  sacred  place,  celebrated 
for  its  learning.  Brick  remains  of  the  palace  of 
the  Chola  are  found  near  Combaconnm. 

COMBEHMERE.  Stapleton  Cotton,  afterwards 
Lord  Combermere,  accompanied  his  regiment,  the 
6th  Dragoon  Guards^  to  Flanders  in  1793.  From 
the  conquest  of  the  Cape  he  proceeded  to  India, 
and  he  was  in  command  of  the  15th  Light 
Dragoons  in  the  year  1796,  and  was  i>re8ent  at 
Mallavelly  and  Seiingapatam.  Returning  as  a 
colonel  after  ten  years'  service,  he  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  third  Duke  of  Newcastle  in 
1801 ;  and  was  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  of  the 
14th  and  16th  Light  Dragoons  at  Oporto  and 
Talavera.  In  1809  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  was 
created  locally  a  Lieutenant- General,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  allied  cavalry.  He  was 
in  the  retreat  from  Almeida,  and  subseouently 
at  Busaco,  Fuentes  d'Onor,  Salamanca,  El  Bodon, 
the  Pyrenees,  Orthes,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Toulouse.  For  his  services  in  the  Peninsula  he 
was  created  a  peer,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
British  Parliament.  In  1814  he  married  a  second 
time.  Miss  Greville.  Lord  Combermere  went  to 
the  West  Indies  as  Governor  of  Barbadoes  in 
1817,  and  as  Commander-in-chief  of  ihe  forces 
in  the  islands  at  the  end  of  the  American  war. 
He  served  in  India  as  Commander-in-chief ;  and 
in  1825-26  he  stormed  and  took  Bhurtpur. 

COMBOT.  SiNOH.  A  waist-cloth  resembling 
a  petticoat,  worn  by  the  Singhalese. 

COMBRETACEA.  jr.  Br.  The  myrabolan 
tribe  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
simple  or  climbing,  of  22  genera,  and  about  140 
species  in  Madagascar,  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  the 
^ciety  Islands,  China,  and  64  in  the  East  Indies, 
viz.  28  Terminalia,  25  Combretum,  2  Poivrea, 
2  Getonia,  2  Quisqualis,  4  Anogeissus,  2  Lumnit- 
zera.  The  various  species  of  Terminalia  yield 
several  valuable  economic  products;  the  Ano- 
geissus  and  Lumitzera  useful  woods,  and  Quisqualis 
fruits  excellent  vermifuge.  Terminalia  bellerica 
gives  a  good  serviceable  wood  where  elasticity  and 
strength  are  required.  The  withes  of  two  species 
of  the  Combretum  are  extensively  employed  in 
the  place  of  iron  stoetchers  for  the  mouths  of  the 
leathern  buckets  used  iu  drawing  water  from  wells. 
Combretum  ovalifolium,  rotundifolium,  costatum, 
acuminatum,  CMnense,  and  extensum  occur  in 
India. — Mason;  Voigt;  Roxb. 

COMBS. 

Kammen Ddt.   Sisir,  Garu,      .    .  Malat. 

Peignes, Fb.   Pentes,  ....     Pobt. 

Kamme,   ....    Gbb.    Grebnii, Bus. 

Ku&ghi,    ....  Hind.   Peinee Sp. 

Peltini, It.   Sbipu,    ....      Tam. 

Pectines,  ....    Lat.    Davenna,    ....  TsL. 

Combs  for  cleaning  and  adjnstinff  the  hair  are 
formed  of  horn,  bone,  tortoiseshell,  wood,  etc. 
In  Ceylon,  the  marginal  pieces  of  tortoiseshell 
are  also  used  at  Point  de  Galle  in  the  manufacture 
of  bracelets ;  and  necklaces,  formed  of  a  chain  of 
shell  resembling  amber  in  appearance,  bear  a 
higher  price  than  such  as  are  formed  of  the  darker 
shell.  In  Ceylon,  tortoiseshell  combs  are  worn 
by  men  as  well  as  women.  In  the  numerous 
excesses  into  which  European  costume  has  been 


carried,  the  size  of  the  back  comb  worn  by  ladies 
has  never  attained  that  of  the  Singhalese  men, 
who  also  wear  a  narrow,  long,  bent  comb  acroei 
the  fore  part  of  the  head.  Five  pounds  even  is 
a  moderate  price  for  a  tortoiseshdl  back  comb, 
which  increases  in  value  aooording  to  the  aize  and 
quality  of  the  shcU.  Hair-pins  of  tortoisesbdl 
are  worn  by  the  women,  gold  and  silver  being 
substituted  for  full  dress.  These  hair-pins  are 
among  the  articles  purchased  by  passengers  A 
comb  is  always  part  of  the  belongings  of  the 
darvesh  of  Central  Asia. — Faulkner;  Rohde^  MS. ; 
M'Culloch. 

COMILLAH,  the  chief  civil  station  of  Tiperah. 

COMMANDMENTS  of  the  southern  Boddhista 
are  ten  in  number.  Amongst  them, — EoU  not, 
Steal  not,  Commit  not  adultery.  Lie  not.  Take 
nothing  that  intoxicates. 

COMMELYNACE^,  the  spider-wort  tribe  of 
plants,  comprising  the  genera  iuieilema,  Campelia, 
Commelyna,  Cyanotis,  Murdannia,  PoUia,  and 
Tradescantia.  Wight  describes  Commelyns  Ben- 
galensis,  cristata,  nana,  papilionaoea,  polyspatha, 
and  scapiflora.  C.  csespitosa  occurs  in  Burma; 
and  Dr.  Honigberger  received  C.  nudiflora  from 
the  Himalayas  under  the  name  of  Kandoolee.'  Tlie 
rhizomes  of  some  species  are  starchy,  and  are 
eaten.  C.  Rumphii  is  used  in  India  as  an  emena- 
gogue. — W.  Ic;  RiddtlU 

COMMELYNA  BENGALENSIS.     Morris(m, 
Ho-tan-t*a, .     .    .    Chin.  |  Kan  chnru,  kanuraka,  Hix 

Has  small  blue  flowers. — Smiih. 

COMMELYNA  COMMUNIS.    Linn. 


Calf  grass,  .  .  .  Eno. 
Vataa  priam,  .  Sansk. 
Kanang  kirai,  .  .  Tax. 
Kunnu  katti  pillu, 


Venna-deri  kura, 
Nim  kassuTu,     . 
Yenua  mudn, 
Vemiavedara, 


TXL. 


Its  succulent  leaves  are  used  by  the  Hindua  for 
feedinff  young  calves  when  they  wirii  to  wean 
them  from  their  milk.  The  plant  has  a  small 
delicate  blue  flower,  and  is  found  growing  on  the 
banks  of  watercourses,  along  wmch  it  apreads 
rapidly,  sending  suckers  into  the  ground.  Found 
in  lawns.  The  leaves  are  used  by  the  natives 
mixed  with  other  greens. — AinsUe;  Jajffrew. 

COMMELYNA  MEDIC  A.  Smth'i  TheTten- 
tung  of  the  Chinese.  Its  tubers  are  used  as  a 
cooling  medidne.  The  same  name  is  given  to  the 
roots  of  the  Ophiopogon  Japonicus,  and  ol  a 
species  of  Aneilema. — Smith. 

COMMELYNA  OBLIQUA.  — ?  Is  the  Xan jmm 
and  Eana  of  Hindustan.  The  root  of  this  plant 
ifi  fidiblp 

COMMELYNA  POLYGAMA.    SnddL 
Yah-ohih-ta'au,     .    CaiK.  |  Chnh-yeh-ti'ai,     .  Cox. 

The  duck's  foot  grass  or  spider-wort.  In  C^ina 
is  much  cultivated  as  a  pot  herb,  which  is  eaten 
in  spring.  The  juice  of  the  flower  is  used  as  a 
bluish  pigment  in  painting  upon  tranqMurenciea 
^Smiih. 

COMMERCE.  From  the  earliest  historie  times, 
products  from  the  S.E.  of  Ana  have  been  earned 
to  the  west  by  the  same  sea  routes  as  are  now 
followed,  or  have  been,  as  now,  carried  actoss  liie 
deserts  of  Central  Asia  and  through  the  passes  in 
its  mountain  ranges. 

The  earliest  route  between  Europe  and  India  of 
which  there  is  any  record  in  the  works  of  Hero- 
dotus, Strabo,  Pliny,  and  others,  was  l^  the  Red 
Sea.  Even  before  the  building  of  Troy,  spicesy 
drugs,  and  many  other  kinds  of  merchandise  ^ 
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sent  from  the  East  by  this  route.  The  ships 
coming  from  the  Indian  seas  landed  their  cargoes 
at  Arsmoe  (Suez),  from  whence  they  were  carried 

Sr  caravaDS  to  Gasaou,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  the 
editerranean.  The  distance  from  Arsinoe  to 
Caasou  was  about  105  miles.  According  to  Strabo, 
this  route  was  twice  altered  in  search  of  a  more 
commodious  one.  Sesostris  of  Egypt  started  the 
idea  to  which  M.  de  Leaseps  in  the  Christian  year  of 
1869  gave  effect.  The  Egyptian  monarch  caused  a 
canal  to  be  cut  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  a  branch  of  the 
Nile,  and  had  ships  built  for  carrying  the  traffic, 
bat  for  some  reason  the  enterprise  did  not  succeed. 
In  1  Kings  ix.  26,  ako,  it  is  mentioned  that  about 
1000  B.C.,  Solomon  king  of  Israel  *  made  a  navy  of 
ships  in  Ezion-geber,  which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom.'  And 
these  ships  brought  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones  from  Ophir  and  Tarshish  in  such  quantities, 
that  king  Solomon  '  exceeded  all  the  kings  of  the 
earth  for  riches.'  Silver  was  so  plentiful  at  his 
ooort,  that  it  was  '  accounted  nothing  of.'  The 
king's  drinking-cups  were  made  of  pure  gold,  and 
his  ahidds  were  covered  with  beaten  gold.  We 
aze  distinctly  told  that  the  navy  of  Tarshish 
hrooght  *gold  and  silver,  ivory  and  apes  and 
peaeocks,'  and  Ophir  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  some  district  or  port  in  India.  The  Tarshish 
fleet  is  said  to  have  arrived  at  Ezion-geber  only 
onoe  every  three  years,  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  the  voyage  was  a  considerable  one,  or 
that  the  ships  had  to  go  with  the  S.W.  monsoon 
and  return  with  the  N.E.  winds,  or  made  a 
trafficking  voyage  from  one  place  to  another,  until 
the  one  cargo  was  sold  and  another  shipped. 
Neither  place  has  been  identified.  Had  the  ships 
viaited  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Java,  or 
Borneo,  they  would  have  known  of  the  Simla 
aaiyma  (the  orang-utan  of  Malacca  and  Sumatra, 
the  mia  of  Borneo),  or  seen  the  Siamanga  svndac- 
tyla,  the  long  arms  of  which  measure  five  feet  six 
inches  acrots  in  an  adult  about  three  feet  high. 
As  at  the  present  day,  the  ancient  mariners  boldly 
croflscd  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  reached  Muziris,  a 
port  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  India,  in  a  voyage  of 
forty  days,  or  about  the  middle  of  September, 
and  they  left  India  on  their  return  at  the  end  of 
December.  The  races  ruling  in  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Akkad  and 
the  Phoenicians,  also  prosecuted  the  Eastern  trade. 

The  land  routes  have  varied  with  the  revolutions 
that  have  raised  and  swept  away[the  military  rulers. 
Thej  bare,  at  times,  led  through  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  hare  crossed  the  immense  steppes  of  High 
Aaia,  and  orer  the  passes  in  its  mountain  ranges, 
and,  as  at  the  present  day,  caravans  of  camels, 
with  their  bales  and  chests  bound  with  cords,  as 
deacribedin  Ez^el,  trailed  their  long  lengthsalong. 
Fiiny  (lib.  vi  c.  4)  particularly  describes  one  route. 
*  Having  arrired  at  Bactra,*  he  observes,  '  the 
merduwdise  then  descends  the  Icarus  aa  far  as 
the  Qms,  and  thence  are  carried  down  to  the 
Caspian.  They  then  cross  that  sea  to  the  mouth 
of  the  GyruB  (the  Kur),  where  they  ascend  that 
rirer,  and,  on  going  <m  shore,  are  transported  by 
land  for  five  days  to  the  banks  of  the  Phasis 
(Bion),  where  they  once  more  embark,  and  are 
oonveyed  down  to  the  Euzine.' 

In  the  days  of  Augustus,  Aulus  Gellius  de- 
aeribed  the  caravans  of  Arabia  as  being  like  armies 
in   magnitade.     The  time  and  oouise  of  each 


caravan  was  marked  by  the  convenience  of  mer- 
chants and  the  position  of  watering-places.  Each 
had  its  fixed  time  of  starting,  its  invariable  daily 
halting- places,  its  entrepots,  and  its  points  of 
junction  with  other  caravans  who  would  join  it 
for  protection. 

At  one  time  two  great  lines  of  caravans  started 
from  Yemen.  The  one  proceeded  from  Hadra- 
maut  by  Oman,  avd  took  the  line  of  the  Persian 
Gulf;  the  other  came  bv  the  Hejaz  along  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  arrived  at  Petra,  and 
from  hence  bifurcated  off  into  two  roads,  the  one 

?>ing  to  Gaza  and  the  other  to  Damascus.  From 
emeu  to  Petra  the  time  of  the  caravan  march  was 
seventy  days ;  and  the  stations  of  the  present  day 
are  the  sameas  those  described  by  Athenodorus,  and 
were  probabfy  the  same  in  the  diays  of  Ishmael  and 
Abraham.  The  Maadite  tribes  found  in  this  traffic 
an  immense  field  of  employment.  Some  let  their 
camels  for  hire,  some  acted  as  guides,  some  secured 
protection  in  return  for  payments  of  money,  some 
engaged  themselyes  in  traffic.  Some  revolution 
interrupted  this  caravan  trade ;  the  vast  cities 
which  maintained  their  enormous  prosperity  by 
the  passage  of  caravans  fell  into  decay ;  but  re- 
mains of  colonnades,  temples,  and  amphitheatrea 
excite  the  traveller's  admiration  and  surprise, 
amid  the  sands  of  the  Hauran  and  the  deserts  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  Pal- 
myra, Philadelphia,  and  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis 
were  the  northern  stations  or  termini  of  the  great 
caravan  road  from  Petra  to  Damascus.  But  the 
position  of  Petra  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  ad- 
vance it  to  that  incredible  d^ee  of  opulence 
which  won  the  admiration  of  visitors  in  the  days 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  was  described  by 
Athenodorus  the  Stoic,  and  which,  after  having 
been  for^tten  in  the  desert  for  centuries,  still 
exists,  within  its  rock  ramparts  and  its  richly 
chiselled  and  stately  pillars  and  edifices,  to  astonish 
and  instruct  the  moaem  traveller.  Petra,  in  &ct, 
was  one  of  the  chief  points  of  junction  of  the 
great  caravan  traffic,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
cargo  of  the  caravan  changed  hands  from  the 
carriers  of  the  southern  to  those  of  the  northern 
merchants. 

With  the  fall  of  the  mighty  Roman  empire,  the 
routes  by  the  Red  Sea  and  Arabia  seem  to  have 
been  abandoned ;  and  centuries  afterwards,  when 
the  Genoese  engaged  in  commerce  and  navigation, 
a  former  trade  route  had  been  reopened  up  be- 
tween India  and  Europe.  The  merchandise  from 
the  western  part  of  India  was  now  carried  up  the 
river  Indus  as  far  as  it  was  navigable,  and  then 
across  country,  through  Samarcand,  to  the  river 
Oxus,  down  which  it  was  shipped  to  the  Caspian 
Sea.  In  like  manner  the  merchandise  from  Giiina 
and  the  Moluccas  was  shipped  acroaa  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  up  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and 
then  carried  overland  to  the  Oxus.  Samarcand 
was  then  a  great  emporium,  and  the  merchants  of 
India,  Turkey,  and  Persia  met  there  to  exchange 
their  wares.  The  ships  sailed  across  the  Caspian 
to  the  port  of  Astracan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  YolfOk. 
Thence  the  goods  were  carried  up  the  river  to  die 
city  of  Novgorod,  in  the  province  of  Reizan  (a 
city  that  must  have  been  considerably  to  the  south 
of  the  famous  Nijni  Novgorod  of  to-day),  then 
overland  for  some  miles  to  the  river  Don,  where 
they  were  loaded  in  barks  and  carried  down  stream 
to  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  on  to  the  port  of  Caffa  or 
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TheodoBift,  in  the  Crimea.  Oaffa  belonged  at  that 
time  to  the  Gknoese,  and  they  came  there  in  their 
galliaaseB  to  fetch  Indian  commodities,  which  they 
distribnted  throughout  Europe.  In  the  reign  of 
Commodita,  emperor  of  Armenia,  a  better  route 
was  followed,  by  the  merchandise  being  transported 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  through  Georgia  to  the  city 
of  Trebisond  on  the  Black  Sea,  whence  it  was 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  This  was  doubt- 
less the  origin  of  the  connection  of  the  Armenians 
with  the  trade  of  India.  So  higbl^r  was  this  route 
approved  of,  that  another  Armenian  emperor  is 
said  to  hare  actually  begun  to  cut  a  canal,  120 
miles  in  length,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Black 
Sea,  for  the  greater  conyenienoe  of  the  trade,  but 
the  author  of  this  scheme  was  slain  and  the  enter- 
prise fen  through. 

After  a  time  the  Venetians  came  upon- the  scene, 
and  took  up  a  new  and  much  shorter  trade  route 
to  India,  that  down  the  river  Euphrates, — a  route 
which  even  at  the  present  dfiy  is  believed  by  some 
to  be  the  best  that  could  be  selected  for  communi- 
cation between  India  and  Europe.  The  Venetian 
merchants  sailed  from  Venice  to  Tripoli  *  thence 
their  goods  were  carried  in  caravans  to  Aleppo, 
which  was  a  famous  mart,  and  whose  reputation 
Shakespeare  did  not  fail  to  notice.  From  Alepno 
the  caravans  made  their  way  to  Bir  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  Here  the  merchandise  was 
transferred  to  boats,  and  conveyed  down  the  river 
to  a  point  near  Baghdad  on  the  Tigris.  Baghdad 
being  reached,  the  merchandise  was  then  ttims- 
fetr^  to  boats  on  the  Tigris,  and  carried  down  to 
Bassora  and  the  island  of  Ormui  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  In  those  days  Ormuz  was  the  greatest 
en^porium  in  the  south  of  Asia.  Here  all  the 
velvets,  cloths,  and  manufactures  of  the  West 
were  exchanged  for  the  spices,  drugs,  and  precious 
stones  of  the  East. 

The  wealth  acq^uired  by  the  merchants  of  Venice 
in  their  trade  with  the  East  excited  the  en^  of 
the  whole  of  Europe.  The  Portuguese  especially 
spared  no  expense  in  their  endeavours  to  discover 
a  new  route  to  India,  and  in  the  latter  ^irt  of  the 
15th  century  they  found  their  way  to  Galicut  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  the  cheapest  route 
between  Europe  and  India  was  the  high  sea.  But 
after  making  use  of  the  Cape  sea  route  for  400 
years,  the  world  has  returned  to  that  by  the  Red 
Sea,  which  was  followed  by  the  ships  of  king 
Solomon  and  Hiram  king  of  Tyre. 

Along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  merchants 
from  Great  Britain,  France,  Portugal,  and  Ger- 
many are  now  settled,  but  Asiatics  form  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  Europeans  and  the  African 
races.  Arabs,  and  Hindus  from  Sind  and  from 
Cutch,  have  from  time  immemorial  traded  on  that 
coast,  and  the  Arab  dynasties  of  Johanna  and  of 
neighbouring  places  gave  accounts  of  their  arrival 
on  the  coast,  which  was  long  prior  to  that  of  the 
Portuguese,  having  been  far  back  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  powerful  Arab  and  Persian  emi- 
grants in  l^e  eany  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  revolutionized  the 
trade.  It  was  not  o^  that  a  stop  was  put  by 
their  discovery  to  the  Venetian  and  Genoese  trade 
with  India,  but  its  effect  was  very  nearly  to  drive 
away  from  the  coast  of  Africa  the  Indian  and  Arab 
traders  who  had  carried  on  commerce  in  this  region. 
Vasco  da  Gama  and  the  eariy  Portuguese  traders 
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describe  in  these  regions  a  state  of  things  taiiih 
superior  to  what  we  have  once  known  of  them. 
They  describe  the  region  near  the  coast  nortli  of 
the  limits  of  Cape  Colony  as  occapied  by  weU- 
settled  kingdoms,  some  ruled  over  by  Arabs,  some 
by  natives,  and  all  enjoying  a  UHmtitf  adnuseed 
state  of  civilisation.  The  European  traders  did  not 
contribute  to  the  peace  and  hanpinees  of  this  regiOD. 
The  stronghold  (k  Captain  Kyd  is  shown  stfll  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Johanna,  and  his  castle 
was  certainly  built  about  that  time.  A  system  of 
plunder  nrevailed.  The  power  of  the  Poitagneee 
was  mucn  crippled  by  tiieir  rivab,  but  when  ihej 
were  on  the  mainland  they  did  nothing  bat  tom 
their  attention  to  the  capture  and  sale  of  sLsves; 
comm^oe  dwindled,  and  the  country  sank.  The 
early  Portuguese  maps  show  that  the  -eovntry 
which  in  those  older  maps  was  represented  as  filled 
with  towns,  has  in  the  later  ones  been  set  down 
as  almost  unknown. 

The  people  who  have  now  the  most  inflnence  in 
conunerce,  and  carry  on  by  far  the  laigesfc  trade, 
are  the  Adatics  from  the  north-west  coast  o€  India. 
They  are  of  different  tribes.  None  of  them  ean 
tell  very  aecumtely  when  they  b^an  to  come  to 
Africa  to  trade.  They  do  not  bnng  thdr  wives 
and  families  with  them,  but  are  generally  young 
men  who  trade  on  the  coast  for  some  years,  and 
return  to  India  to  manage  the  same  trade  in  its 
home  branches.  During  the  Portuguese  domi- 
nation, they  were  very  nearly  expelled.  'Hie 
Bhattia  and  Banya,  who  form  a  large  number  of 
these  traders,  are  Hindus,  and  are  very  Striot  ones; 
yet  it  is  remarkable  that  they  may  leave  India  and 
live  in  Africa  for  years,  without  incurring  Hie 
penalty  of  loss  of  caste  which  is  enforced  against 
Hindus  leaving  India  in  any  other  direction. 

Several  land  routes  through  Central  and  High 
Asia  continue  to  be  followed.  The  present  channds 
of  trade  between  Afghanistan,  Parda,  Western 
Turkestan,  and  India,  are  the  passes  of  the  SnlimaDi 
range  and  those  leading  to  and  from  Peshawnr. 
The  Moolla  pass  near  (^dava,  level  througl»oat, 
may  be  traversed  in  all  seascms.  Throng  the 
Bolan  pass  the  trade  passes  from  Kandahar  into 
Sind,  a  distance  of  400  miles.  The  Guleri  pass, 
opposite  Dehra  Ismail  Khan,  is  the  ohief  trade 
route  between  A^hanistan  and  the  Panjab;  ^tte 
trade  through  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Povindah, 
a  hereditary  clan  of  merchants.  The  Tatara  and 
Abkhana  passes,  leading  from  KEbul  to  Peshawnr, 
are  practicable  all  the  year.  The  Suliman  moun- 
tains form  the  western  frontier  of  the  Panjab 
and  Sind.  The  Bolan  pass  collects  the  tfade 
both  of  Kandahar  and  Kalat,  and  debouches  apon 
Sind  at  the  important  mart  of  Shikarpur,  wwoae 
merchants  have  direct  dealinn  with  the  remote 
cities  of  Central  Asia.  The  Gomal  pas,  leat&ig 
from  Ghazni  to  Dehra  Ismail  Khan,  is  followed  by 
the  half-militaij,  half-trading  clan  of  PovindaliSy 
who  bring  then:  own  caravans  of  cam^  into  tlw 
heart  of  India.  The  Khaibar  pass  leads  from  Kibttl 
to  Peshawur.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  amnuil 
trade  with  Afghanistan  cannot  be  less  than  one 
million  sterling  each  way,  or  a  total  of  two  miHiona. 
In  1875-76  the  total  imports  from  Kabul  wet« 
valued  at  £914,000,  eom^sting  chiefly  of  raw  liBr, 
dried  fruits  and  nuts,  manjit  or  madaer,  and  ottier 
dye6,charra8(an  intoiioatin^preparation<tf  hemp)^ 
and  other  drugs,  wool,  and  flim  TiMbtoMlayorta 
it'ere  vftlued  at  £616,000,  ofaiefyootKni  gniM  bolla 
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of  osfttTe  kod  European  maomfactiue,  Indian  teis 
indigo,  and  salt. 

The  Panjab  ako  conducts  a  conaidetable  busi- 
nen,  via  Knnhmir,  with  Tarkand,  Kashgar^  and 
Chineao  llbet,  estimaied  at  about  one  million 
sterling  altogether.  The  chief  marts  on  the  side 
of  India  are  Amritsar  and  Jnllandhor,  from  which 
latter  platoe  the  route  runs  northwards  past 
Eangta  and  Palampur  to  Leh,  where  a  British 
official  has  been  stationed  since  1867,  in  which  year 
also  a  fair  was  establiahed  at  Palampur,  to  attract 
the  Taikandi  merchants.  Merchandise  is  usually 
eoDT^ed  across  the  Himalayan  passes  on  the  backs 
of  Aem  and  yaks ;  but  British  enterprise  has  sue- 
oenfnlfy  taken  mules  as  far  as  Leh.  In  1875-76, 
the  total  imports  from  Kashmir  were  valued  at 
£484,000,  chiefly  pashmina  or  shawl-wool,  charras, 
i&w  ^ilk,  gold  dust,  silver  ingots,  and  borax ;  the 
eoEports  were  valued  at  £842,000,  chiefly  cotton 
gcoda,  food-grains,  metals,  salt,  tea,  and  indigo. 

In  tfaiB  land  traffic  the  difficulties  to  contend 
with  are  |Mrtly  from  the  social  and  political  state 
of  the  natioiis  through  which  the  trade  passes,  and 
partly  the  physical  difficulties  of  the  countries 
-wlAok  it  has  to  travose.  Every  skein  of  Bokhara 
silk  in  the  market  of  Amritsar,  has  to  traverse 
upwarda  of  1000  miles  over  unbridged  rivers  and 
movntain  passes,  one  of  them  11,700  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  every  fabric  from  Europe 
enKxsed  in  the  bazar  at  Yarkand,  has  to  perform 
a  jourfaey  of  525  miles  from  the  Panjab,  over  passes 
of  11,800, 12,570,  18,446  feet  in  height,  to  Leh, 
ihence  over  still  Ic^tier  mountains  and  through  an 
inhoapitable  route  for  575  miles  mora  Neverthe- 
kM,  to  combat  tiiese  difficulties^  we  find  in  ezist- 
enee  an  indomitable  mercantile  energy,  hereditary 
in  certain  tribes,  as  the  Babi  of  South  Afghanistan, 
the  Povindah  of  the  Guleri  pass,  tlve  raracha  of 
Turkestan,  and  the  Kiryakash  of  Yarkand.  Year 
after  year  their  caravans  stream  into  the  Panjab 
from  Mashed,  Kabul,  Bokhara,  and  Yarkand,  bring- 
iog  tales  of  perite  overcome ;  native  ballads  bewail 
the  hardships  of  the  travelling  merchani,  but  they 
ttlQ  stream  on. 

Afghanistan^  a  mountainous  region  lying  be- 
tween lat.  80*  and  Se**  N.,  and  long.  60°  to  68**  E., 
with  a  jxipulation  estimated  at  4,200,000,  cohtains 
within  its  limits  three  great  entrepots  of  trade 
between  Europe,  Persia,  Turkestan,  and  India, 
—Herat,  Kabul,  and  Kandahar,— where  the  silk  of 
Bokhara  and  Khotan,  the  shawl*wool  of  Kirman 
on  the  sonth-west,  and  Khokand,  are  exchanged 
for  the  fabrics  of  Europe  and  for  the  indigo  and 
the  q>ice8  of  the  east.    Passing  the  well- watered 
plains  of  Kurghab  and  the  petty  Uzbak  states  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Bamian  hills  and  the  Kunduz 
diatrictB,  in  whose  eastern  frontier  are  the  ruby 
mines  of  Badakhshah,  and  IJhe  lapis-lazuli  quarries 
of  the  valley  oi  the  Kokcha,  we  come  to  the  plains 
ci  the  Ozus  and  Jazartes,  the  Amu  Dariya  and 
the  Syr  Dariya,  into  which  Russia  has  passed,  but 
formerly  diinded  politically  into  the  tl^e  Uzbak 
khanate  states  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Khokand. 
Of  these,  Khiva  khanate  has  a  population  estimated 
aa3,5O9,00O;  Bokhara,  oneof2,000,000;butBokh. 
aM  ia  ai  once  the  most  productive,  and  its  capital 
IB  tfaegreatd^dt  for  the  trade  of  Central  Asia,  occu- 
wins  the  position  held  in  more  ancient  times  by 
B«lk&  ahd  Bamarcaad*    Its  silk  is  used  through- 
o«^  the Borth-weirti  of  India;  its  cotton  k  eitpoited 
ImrgiAj  to  the  iKnrth ;  and  the  blae|[  lambskin  wool 
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of  Karakul,  one  of  its  provinces,  is  a  staple  article 
of  trade ;  while  it  imports  considerable  quantities 
of  tea,  fur  ikins^  iron,  and  cotton  goods.  CaAvans 
leave  yearly  for  Russia  via  Or^beiig  and  other 
frontier  towns,  and  the  trade  with  that  country  is 
estimated  at  upwards  of  £800,000  per  annum ; 
it  has  also  a  considerable  trade  with  Western  China 
via  Yarkand,  with  Persia  via  Mashed,  and  with 
India  via  Kabul  and  Peehawur^  Under  Russian 
supremacy,  Samarcand  is  resuming  its  former 
position  as  tiie  more  important  mercantile  site.  • 

Proeeeding  eastward  to  the  borders  of  Chine$e 
Turkestan^  including  the  provinces  of  Yarkand, 
Kashgar,  and  Khotsn,  we  find  the  former  the 
entrepot  of  trade  between  China  and  Bokhara, 
and  the  latter  celebrated  from  the  time  of  Ctesias 
for  its  mmeral  products,  its  jade  and  emeralds,  its 
shawl- wool  and  flax ;  a  considonble  importer  of 
furs,  bioaddotb,  leather,  and  sugar,  and  at  one 
time  the  entrepot  of  a  vast  trade  with  Hindustan. 
Turning  south,  we  come  to  the  kingdom  of  Kash- 
mir, including  its  outlving  province  of  Ladakh,  the 
former  sending  its  valuable  shawls  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  while  the  latter  supplies  shawl- wool  in 
exchange  for  opium,  the  produce  of  the  Kulu  hills, 
otter-skbs^  cotton  piece-goods,  spices,  and  drugs. 

The  Quetta  trade  goes  on  to  Kandahar,  but  not 
much  further  west,  as  the  maritime  trade  from 
Bombi^  up  the  Persian  Qulf  carries  articles  more 
cheaply  than  they  can  be  conveyed  by  any  land 
route. 

The  trade  into  Kashmir  is  conducted  with  the 
districts  of  Hazara,  Rawalpindi,  Jhelum,  Qujerat, 
Bialkot,  and  Gnrdiuspur. 

With  Kabul  the  trade  nasses  through  Pesha* 
wur,  Kohat,  Dehra  Ismail  Knan,  and  Bannu.  That 
through  Peshawur  is  by  the  Khaibar,  Tatara,  Ab* 
khana,  and  Caudal  routes ;  that  from  Kohat  is 
by  the  Thul  and  the  Kurram  vallev ;  that  by  the 
Dehra  Ismail  Khan  district  goes  by  the  Gomal  pass, 
and  Sewastan  is  reached  by  this. 

The  Bajaur  trade  is  via  Peshawur  and  Hazara  ; 
to  Yarkand,  via  Amritsar;  and  to  Ladakh,  tiuough 
Kulu. 

The  route  to  the  west  from  Kabul  to  Bokhara 
runs  via  Bamian,  Saighan,  Doaba,  Hibark,  Hasrak 
Sultan,  Kuhn,  Balkh,  Kilif-ford,  and  Karehi. 
Bokhara  is  the  great  centre  mart  to  which  mer- 
chants resort  from  Samarcand,  Tashkand,  and 
Khokand. 

The  Chmese  Tibet  trade  goes  via  the  Hindustan 
Tibet  road,  the  several  routes  converging  at 
Waog-tu,  where  the  Sntlej  crosses  the  road.  At 
Oartokh  town,  in  Chinese  Tibet,  a  oommereial 
fair  is  held  twice  a  year,  at  which  traders  meet 
from  Ladakh,  Nepal,  Kadunir,  and  Hindustan. 

The  routes  to  llbet  are  by  five  passes,  viz.  the 
Nilanghat^  at  the  eastern  comer  of  Native  Oarh- 
wal  (Tefari)  ;  the  Mana  and  Niti  passes  in  British 
Garhwal ;  and  the  Johar,  the  Darma,  and  the 
Byahs  patees  in  Kamaon. 

The  routes  mto  Nepal  are  by  Kamaon,  Phili- 
bhit,  Kheri,  Bahraitoh,  Gk)nda,Basti,andGorakh^ 
pur. 

Nepal  Trade  RouUs. — From  Khatmandu  two 
routes  branch  off  over  the  central  range  of  the 
Himalaya,  which  both  ultimately  comedown  into 
the  valley  of  the  Tsanpu,  or  great  river  of  Tibet. 
In  ld77-78  the  regwtered  trade  with  N^ 
(which  is  doubtlesB  under-estimated)  amounted 
to  a  total  ef  £lj6it7,000,  of  which  more  then 
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two-thirdg  was  oondncted  by  Bengal.  Tbe  ex- 
ports from  Nepal  were  valued  at  £1,054,000,  the 
principal  items  being  food-grains  and  oil-seeds, 
cattle,  timber,  and  horns.  Other  articles  of 
export  are  musk,  borax,  chiretta,  madder,  car- 
damoms, chauri  or  yak  tails,  ginger,  balchar  or 
scented  grass,  furs,  and  hawks. 

British  India  is  geographically  adapted  to  mari- 
time trade,  and  an  Indian  nation  mignt  have  been 
a  nayal  power  almost  as  easily  as  the  British  them- 
selves have  become  so.  The  coast  of  India  offers  a 
ready  means  of  intercourse  with  foreign  countries. 
Tbe  mountains  on  the  north  are  a  great  barrier  to 
trade  with  Central  Asia.  But  to  the  south-east 
and  west  are  countries  and  people  with  whom 
the  natives  of  India  have  established  independent 
relations.  India  possesses  a  long  coast -line  of 
over  2000  miles  and  about  300  harbours ;  but  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  Indian  empire  is  practically 
confined  to  Akyab,  Cocanada,  Chittagong,  Coringa, 
Negapatam,  Beypur,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras, 
Rangoon,  Moulmein,  Colombo,  Trincomalee,  GaUe, 
Tuticorin,  and  Kurachee,  all  of  which,  except- 
ing Madras,  are  excellently  situated  as  central 
marts  for  the  distribution  of  articles  of  commerce. 
To  Rangoon,  Moulmein,  and  Bassein  naturally 
flow  by  the  Irawadi  all  the  products  of  Upper 
Burma  and  of  Pegu ;  while  the  railway  between 
Rangoon  and  Prome  offers  further  facilities  for 
the  conveyance  of  merchandise.  Calcutta  is  the 
most  convenient  point  of  distribution  of  the  trade 
conveyed  by  water  through  Bengal,  while  it  is 
also  the  terminus  of  the  two  main  railway  systems 
of  Bengal.  The  river,  too  (formerly  dangerous 
to  navigation),  is  now  carefully  charted,  while  the 
Port  Trust  has  provided  conveniences  for  shipping 
which  are  probably  unequalled  in  the  whole  world 
for  the  ease  with  which  cargo  is  loaded  and  dis- 
charged. The  Northern  Bengal  State  Railway  has 
opened  out  rich  tracts,  producing  tobacco,  jute, 
and  other  valuable  commodities  in  great  abundance, 
and  rendering  trade  to  some  extent  independent  of 
the  rivers  in  that  region,  which  cease  to  be  avail- 
able highways  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  when 
the  waters  are  low. 

Sir  John  Strachey  has  remarked  that '  India  is  a 
country  of  unbounded  material  resources,  but  her 
people  are  poor.  Its  characteristics  are  great 
power  of  production,  but  almost  total  absence  of 
accumulated  capital.  On  this  account  alone  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  essentially  depends  on 
its  being  able  to  secure  a  large  and  favourable 
outlet  for  its  superfluous  produce.  But  her  con- 
nection with  Britain  and  the  financial  results  of 
that  connection  compel  her  to  send  to  Europe  every 
year  about  20  millions'  worth  of  her  products, 
without  receiving 'in  return  any  direct  coounercial 
equivalent  This  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
is,  he  adds,  the  return  for  the  foreign  capital,  which 
is  invested  in  India,  including  under  capital  not 
only  money,  but  all  advantag^  which  have  to  be 
paid  for,  such  as  intelligence,  strength,  and  energy, 
on  which  good  administration  and  commercial 
prosperity  depend.  From  these  causes,  he  says, 
the  trade  of  India  is  in  an  abnormal  position, 
preventing  her  receiving  the  full  commercial 
benefit  which  would  spring  from  her  vast  material 
resources.'  In  the  tiurty-six  yean  between  1835 
and  1871,  the  value  of  merchandise  exported  from 
India  amounted  to  £1,012,000,000;  devalue  of 
. .  janri'hnndifr  imported  into  India,  to  £583,000,000, 


showing  an  excess  of  £429,000,000  on  the  exporii. 
The  value  of  treasure  imported  in  the  same  period 
was£312,000,000against  £87,000,000re-e]qp!orted, 
bemg  a  nett  import  of  £276,000,000.  In  1880, 
India  sold  to  foreign  nations  £66,000,000  worth 
of  strictiy  Indian  produce,  which  the  Indiia 
husbandman  had  raised,  and  for  which  he  was 
paid.  In  the  year  1881-82  the  total  trade  of 
India,  including  exports  and  imports,  exceeded 
£141,000,000. 

The  commercial  transactions  of  British  India 
with  foreign  countries  are  chiefly  with  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  with 
China.  In  the  year  1881-82,  the  total  value  of 
the  imported  merchandise  and  treasure  wai 
£58,314,865,  and  that  of  the  exports  £82,999,34^ 
Cotton  piece-goods,  twist  and  yarn,  thread  and 
otiier  sorts,  imported  were  of  valueRs.  29,99,41,63% 
The  values  of  sugar,  refined  and  unrefined,  and  of 
woollen  goods,  were  each  above  a  million  sterling; 
metals,  raw  and  manufactured,  3^  milliona;  while 
of  the  exported  articles  the  opium  was  valued  at 
Rs.  12,43,21,418 ;  rice,  grain,  pulse,  wheat,  seeds, 
£17,240,750 ;  tea  and  coffee,  £5,056,601 ;  raw 
cotton,  cotton  goods,  twist  and  yarn,  £16,946,475. 
In  that  year  twenty-five  of  the  more  important 

ImportSi  were— 
AnimalB,    .    Rs.  20,85,436 


Apparol,    .    •  64,14,039 

Coal,     .    .    .  1,02,00,436 

Coffee,.    .    .  10,38,082 

Corals,.     .    .  18,53,544 

Cotton,  raw,  .  10,42,766 

,,  twist  and 

yam,     .  3,22,20,648 

„   manuf.,     20,77,20,986 

Druss,  .  .  .  38,18,880 
Dyeing  materials,  17,14,906 
Hardware, 

cutlery,  .    .  62,66,132 

Jewellery,      .  30,89,241 

Leather,    .    .  16,95,900 

Liquors,     .    .  1,30,86,720 

Machinery,     .  1,22,10,464 

Metals,      .    .  3,51,68,734 

OUs,      .    .    .  56,05,853 

Paper,  .    .    .  47,31,342 

Provisions,     .  1,05,30,831 

Salt,     .    .    .  66,90,671 

Silk,  raw,  .    .  74,92,107 

„  manuf.,  .  1,21,17,056 
Sugar,  refined,  1,24,21,892 

Tea,.    .    .    .  19,96,906 

Woollengoods,  1,12,12,320 


Exports, 

Coffee,  .     Bs.  1,44,74,660 
Cotton,  nw,  .  H9S^69,505 

„     twist 
and  yam,    .   1,36,88,362 

„     manof.,     64,16,798 
Indigo,      .    , 
Other  dyesp    . 
Qraln,noe,    . 

„     wheat, 

„     other, . 

Hides  &  skins, 

Jote,  raw, .     . 

„    mannf., . 

Lac, 


Oils, 
Opium, 
Seeds, 
Tea,  . 
Wood, 
WooL  raw, 


4,50,90,8» 

20,14,133 

8,30,81,669 

8,60.40^815 

32,85^022 

3,94,87,924 

5,03,OS,08S 

1,09,7^8» 

71,9M83 

46,82,274 

12,43,21,418 

6,06,40,997 

3,60,91,363 

56^67,085 

81,45,51s 


WooUen  fabrioa,  19,66,890 
Coir,  manuf., .  18,21^136 
Gums  and  reaina,  22^45,896 
Provisions,  ..  26,96^549 
Spices,  .  .  .  24,«,900 
Stone,  Jade, . 


British  India  Foreign  Trade. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

1874-75 

£36,222,113 

£8,141,047 

£44,363^160 

1875-76 

38,891,656 

5,300,722 

44,198,378 

1876-77 

37,440,6a 

11,436.120 

48,876,75tL 

1877-78 

41,464,185 

17,355,459 

58,6191,644 
44,667.348 

1878-79 

37,800,594 

7,066.749 

1879-80 

41,166,003 

11,656,395 

68,881,396 

1880-81 

53.116,770 

8,988,214 

68,104,964 

Year. 

Exports. 

Merchandise. 

Tressure. 

TotoL 

1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81 

£56,359,240 
58,091,496 
61.013,891 

60,087,513 
67,212,363 
74,580,602 

£1,625,309 
2,200,236 
4,029,898 
2,210,996 

1,440,441 

60,a91.73i 
66,M3^7» 

64,9I«»741 
6S8^>U 
76,0ai«O€S 

792 


The  opening  of  the  Snei  Canal  in  1869  fl6- 
mulated  eyeiy  department  of  eastern  tnbde  iato 
greater  activity,  bat  haa  not  materiaUy  duoiged 
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its  cbaxacter.  In  1871-72,  the  firat  compleite  year 
for  which  statistics  are  available,  the  total 
namber  of  steameA  which  sailed  via  the  canal  was 
422,  with  a  tonnage  of  464,198.  In  1875-76,  85 
per  cent,  of  the  imports  into  India  from  Europe 
and  Egypt  (excluding  treasure)  passed  through 
the  canal,  but  only  §9  per  cent,  of  the  exports. 
The  actual  values  of  canal  trade  in  1877-78  were 
29  nullions  sterling  for  imports  into  India,  and  23 
millions  for  exports  from  India.  The  canal  has 
reduced  the  length  of  the  voyage  from  London  to 
Calcatta  by  about  50  days.  The  route  round  the 
Cape  was  more  than  11,000  miles,  and  occupies, 
by  sailing  ships,  nearly  three  months;  that  from 
Britain  through  the  canal  is  less  than  8000  miles, 
and  takes,  by  steamers,  from  30  to  45  days.  The 
numbers  and  tonnage  of  steamers  adopting  the 
canal  route  have  rapidly  increased :— 


Year. 

No. 

1187 

941 

1067 

Tons. 

Year.    1     No. 

Tons. 

1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 

1,617,839 
1,426,957 
1,609,769 

1880-81     1459 
1881-82     1989 

I 

2,133,872 
2.887,988 

Bombay  is  the  sole  outlet  for  the  products  of 
Western  India,  Guierat^  the  Dekhan,  and  the 
Central  Provinces;  Karachi  (Kurachee)  performs 
a  similar  office  for  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and 
Bangoon  for  that  of  the  IrawadL  Bombay  is 
almost  exclusively  dependent  upon  its  cotton, 
seede,  and  wheat ;  and  a  bad  crop  of  a;ny  of  these 
is  a  bad  time  for  the  export  trade  from  that  port 
generally. 

Calcutta  is  an  outlet  for  a  vast  tract  of  country, 
capable  of  producing,  besides  wheat  and  seeds, 
wUich  Bombay  does  export,  though  to  a  less  extent, 
an  infinite  variety  of  staples,  such  as  tea,  oil-seeds, 
jute,  raw  and  manufactured  in  the  shape  of  gunny 
bags  and  cloth,  also  rice  and  hides.  After  the 
opening  of  the  Sues  Canal,  the  exports  from  Cal- 
cutta rose  in  value  from  less  than  20  millions 
rterlingin  1867-68  to  nearly  29  millions  in  1878-79. 
Rangoon  is,  however,  the  most  thriving  place, 
oommercially,  in  the  Indian  Empire,  considered 
rehitively  to  its  size.  The  import  trade  in  1880-8 1 
was  valued  at  more  than  £3,846,846,  being  an 
increase  of  267  per  cent,  in  10  years;  while 
its  export  trade  exhibited  an  increase  of  233 
per  cent,  in  the  same  period.  Burma  is  without 
doubt  the  most  prosperous  province  of  the  empire, 
and  its  people,  free  from  the  religious  and  caste 
preiiidiceB  with  which  the  Hindus  and  Maho- 
meaans  of  India  are  imbued,  and  fond  of  personal 
comfort  and  adornment,  spend  their  earnings 
freely  on  substantially-bnilt  and  healthy  habita- 
tiona,  on  silk  attire,  jewelloy,  cigars,  European 
provifliona  of  kinds  such  as  in  India  are  consumed 
by  the  British-Indian  population  only,  on  crockery 
and  g^aas-ware,  and  other  things  which  conduce 
to  the  personal  comfort  of  a  man  who  will  not,  as 
in  India,  be  content  to  live  in  a  mud  hovel. 

JEurope. — Owing  to  the  removal  of  the  E.  India 
Cotnpan^  monopoly,  and  subsequently  of  customs 
and  navigation  laws,  and  still  later  the  opening  of 
the  Sues  Canal,  ^e  current  of  trade  shows  a  dispo- 
sition gradually  to  return  to  the  channels  chiefly 
nsed  before  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the 
Cape.  The  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  are  again 
Teoeiriiig  and  inrofiting  by  that  share  of  the 
fSastezn  tnde  which  enriched  them,  until  it  passed 
firat-into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  and  thence 
into  those  of  the  Dutch  and  Englidi.    London 


still  retains  its  supremacy  as  the  centre  of  at  least 
60  per  cent,  of  the  trade  of  the  Indian  Empire ; 
but  Trieste,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles  play 
an  increasingly  important  part  in  the  coromerdaJ 
race. 

The  imports  of  merchandise  via  the  Suez  Canal 
from  Europe,  Egypt,  and  the  Levantine  coast  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  morease  year  by  year.  The 
route  is  not  so  largely  used  for  exports  of  Indian 
produce,  the  reason  being  that  large  quantities  of 
these,  such  as  opium  and  rice,  find  their  way  to 
China  and  the  Straits,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Antbia, 
and  other  countries. 

China  trade  with  India  is  practically  confined 
to  the  opium  traffic,  though,  withm  the  last  few 
years,  that  oountry  has  become  an  important  con- 
sumer of  Indian-made  twist,  which  no  doubt 
displaces  to  some  extent  in  the  Chinese  markets 
the  spiunings  of  Manchester.  The  time  will  come 
when  the  Chinese  will  spin  for  themselves,  and 
then  India  will  have  to  be  content  with  her  own 
local  markets  for  her  goods.  In  all  respects  but 
one  the  Chinese  are  better  adapted  than  the 
people  of  India  for  the  profitable  manufacture  of 
cotton:  they  are  capable  of  longer  and  more 
sustained  exertion,  they  are  more  ingenious  and 
skilful  as  operatives,  and  their  commercial  classes 
are  at  least  as  acute  and  bold  in  speculation  as 
those  of  India.  But  China  is  compelled  to  import 
cotton,  and  India  will  have  a  good  market  in 
China  and  Japan  for  a  portion  of  the  out-turn  of 
her  mills.  OTne  imports  from  China,  even  with 
the  addition  of  treasure,  amount  to  hardly  a  fifth 
of  the  exports  thither,  the  truth  being  that  the 
opium  IB  paid  for  by  China  through  Great  Britain. 
Tne  chief  articles  imported  into  uidia  from  China 
are  copper  (supposed,  however,  to  be  Japanese, 
imported  via  China),  raw  silk  and  silk  piece-goods, 
and  sugar  and  tea  in  small  quantities.  The  im- 
ports of  raw  silk  reach  the  comparatively  high 
figure  of  41i  lakhs  (£415,000).  The  sugar  brought 
from  China  is  landed  in  Bombay,  where  it  sup- 
plements or  competes  with  Mauritius  sugar.  The 
tea  imported  from  China  is  of  inferior  quality. 

Straits  Settlements  trade  must  be  regarded  in 
connection  with  the  trade  with  China.  The 
goods  imported  are  of  little  consequence,  tin 
excepted. 

Ceylon  trade  with  India  is  identical  in  character 
with  the  coasting  trade  carried  on  from  port  to 
port.  Crowds  of  Tamil  labourers  flock  to  Ceylon 
every  year  from  the  Madras  Presidency,  to  work 
on  the  coffee  plantations,  and  over  two-thirds  of 
the  exports  consist  of  grains  for  their  sustenance. 
The  imports  from  Ceylon  are  hardly  a  sixth  of  the 
xports  in  value. 

Between  India  and  France  the  articles  chiefly 
consist  of  apparel  and  millinery,  brandy  and 
wines,  and  silk  goods ;  while  the  exports  comprise 
cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  oil-seeds,  especially  rape  and 
gingelly,  raw  silk,  and  raw  jute. 

After  France,  the  United  States  do  the  most  trade 
with  India.  Imports  are  small,  and  practically 
were  confined  to  ice  and  kerosene  oil ;  but  ice  is 
now  manufactured  and  sold  in  India  at  half  the 
rate  hitherto  charged  by  the  Tudor  Ice  Company. 
In  kerosene  the  value  rose  from  3,18,898  rupees 
in  1876-77  to  16,87,966  rupees,  and  21,07,907 
rupees  in  the  two  following  years.  The  imports 
of  grey  cotton  goods  from  ibnerica  are  increasing. 
Indian  exports  to  the  United  States  consist  mainly 
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of  indigo,  hides,  akiiu^  raw  jute^  gmmsr  bags  axKl 
cloth,  lac,  saltpetre,  and  linseed. 

Mauritius  sends  sugar  tery  largely  to  India. 
The  most  important  export  to  Mauritius  is  rice, 
-which  with  other  food-grains  amounted  to  nearly 
a  kror  of  rupees  in  yalne. 

Italy's  trade  includes  corals,  glass  beads,  false 
pearls,  spirits  and  wines,  ana  silk  goods.  The 
exports  to  Italy  consist  mainly  of  raw  cotton, 
hides,  oil-seeds,  sesame,  and  raw  silk.  The  total 
value  of  the  import  and  export  trade  with  Italy 
in  1878-79  was  about  two  kror  of  rupees. 

India  is  rich  in  raw  products,  mineral,  vege- 
table, and  animal.  It  supplied  all  its  own 
people^s  wants  untU  the  maritime  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  and  particularly  since  the 
construction  of  lines  of  railway  aUowed  the 
deUvery  of  many  articles  in  the  Indian  ports,  and 
even  in  its  remoter  provinces,  at  lower  rates  than 
the  native  products  could  be  obtained.  Its 
marketable  mineral  substances  useful  in  the  arts, 
are, — alum,  agates,  amber,  antimony,  arsenic, 
asbestos,  barytes,  beryl,  bismuth,  bloodstone, 
borax,  cornelian,  chrome  ore,  coal,  cobalt j  copper, 
corundum,  diamond,  emerald,  fluor  spar,  garnet, 
gold,  graphite,  gypsum,  iron  ores,  jade,  jasper, 
kao-lin,  kyanite,  lapis-lasuli,  lead^  lithographic 
stone,  magnesite,  manganese,  marbles,  meer- 
schaum, mercury,  mica,  mineral  oils,  petroleum, 
platinum,  potstone,  rock-crystal,  rubies,  salt,  salt- 
petre, sapphire,  turpentine,  silver,  sodium  com- 
pounds, spinel,  sulphur,  talc,  tin,  topaz,  turquoise, 
zinc.  The  chief  of  the  vegetable  exports  are, — 
coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  grain,  and  pulse,  jute,  oils, 
opium,  seeds,  sugar,  tea,  and  woods ;  and  of  animal 
produce  are, — living  animals,  feathers,  hides  and 
»in8)  horns,  ivory,  lae,  musk,  oils,  saltpetre,  silk, 
wax,  wool. 

The  chief  imports  into  British  India  are, — ap- 
parel, coal,  cotton  twist  and  manufactures,  liquors, 
machinery  and  mill-work,  metals,  provisions,  rail- 
way pUmt  and  rolling  stock,  silk,  raw  and  manu- 
factured, spices,  sugar,  and  woollen  goods.  In  the 
progress  since  the  opening  of  the  Sues  Canal, 
British  India  is  now  competing  with  Some  of  these. 
Indian  mills  have  taken  strong  hold  of  tiie  market 
for  the  lower  qualities  of  twist.  Of  metals  nearly 
80  per  cent,  consisted  of  iron,  which  always 
forms  the  largest  item  in  this  category.  Sugar 
oomes  third  in  the  list  of  imports,  the  value  being 
1,48,08,805  rupees.  Indian  beer  costs  but  6| 
rupees  a  dozen  at  Simla,  as  against  9  rupees  a 
dozen  charged  for  English  beer.  Imports  of  various 
light  German  beers  have  largely  increased.  The 
imports  of  raw  silk  and  siut  goods  amount  to 
nearly  a  kror  and  a  half  (about  £1,500,000),  the 
raw  flolk  being  valued  at  about  56,75,000  rupees. 
This  may  be  due  to  a  decline  in  the  silk-weaving 
indostrv  in  India.  The  import  of  coal,  coke,  and 
patent  fuel  has  fallen  off.  Y ery  little  coal  is  landed 
m  Calcutta,  the  bulk  of  it  going  to  Bombay,  which 
is  too  far  from  the  deposits  of  Central  India  to 
be  able  to  avail  itself  of  their  product  with  profit. 

In  1881-82  the  value  of  the  foreign  merchan- 
dise re-exported  from  India  was  3,64,67,165 
rupees. 

The  re-exports  are  mainly  goods  oonsignM  in 
the  first  instance  to  Bombay,  and  then  re-exported 
to  ports  in  the  Persian  QuU  Mid  Bed  Sea,  Zan- 
libar^  and  the  eastern  ooM  of  idrica;  Uare 
than  hall  of  these  oonsist  of  cotton  twist  and 


piece-goods  (ekiiitMe  and  priiitB)|  anMnmliBg  in 
1,82)47,706  rapeea  in  value. 


Cowitry. 

Valne  in  Rs.  o^ 

Merchandise 

sent  to  India 

in  1881-2. 

VimeiBBirf 

IniProdwx 

GreatBritidii,    .       »       . 

38,58,16,713 

UMMm 

AoBfaria,      .        .        .        . 

29.58,607 

2,43.47,2? 

Belgium,     .        .        .        . 

... 

1,97.03,142 

France,       .        .        .        . 

67,75,615 

8,00,58,716 

Germany,   ,        .        .        . 

7,82,520 

75,79,«r 

Holland,     .        .        .        . 

15,179 

51,58,7M 

Italy,  i       .        .        .        . 

52,44.834 

3,10,88,810 

Malta 

46,455 

70,41,01 

Ruflsia,       .       .        .        . 

3,78,678 

5.14,28 

Cape  of  Ck)od  Hope,   . 

5187 
96,864 

M,43,5r5 
7,S^7» 

E2a«t  Coast  of  Afnca, . 

80,51,628 

23,H»S 

Kgypt,        .        .        .        . 

4,81,964 

l,6S,4S3a 

Manritiu.,  .... 
Natal,         .... 

96,46,»77 

69,K^]f4 

... 

17,8^450 

South  America,  . 

United  States,    .        .        . 

46;ii0,641 

2,68^18^4 

West  Indies,      .       .       . 

. 

llliOfl 

Aden^         .        .       .        . 

7,26,503 

41,51,1(8 

32,83,307 

61,81,M2 

Ceylon,       .        .        .        . 
China— Hong-Kong,  .        » 

40,18,387 

l,56,W,a) 

1,34,99,675 

9Mm 

Treaty  Ports,  .        .        , 

19,09,M 

4,1T,0IM»6 

Opiom  to  Hong-Kong,    . 
»,       Treaty  Ports,  . 

».. 

6,85,a8;W 

4,16k&4Jia 

Japan,        .... 

'31,902 

^S^ 

Java,  ..... 

... 

1 

Maldives,    .... 
Mekran,  Sonmiani,     . 

1.84,006 
6,75,796 

Persia,        .... 

49,36,205 

*'2ffi 

Sfl^pr^     .            «            ,            1            . 

1.03,498 

*Mi^ 

Btraitfl  Settlements,  . 
Turkey  in  Asia,  . 
Australia,  .... 

1,54,18,852 
2?17154 
22,59,890 

W 
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In  1681-^2,  the  dedared  Tfdue  of  the  opioni 
ejrportod  was  14,32,33,148  rupees,  tbelar^  nn 
it  had  ttCitnlQed.  Grain  and  pntoe  ware  vafaiedit 
17,24,07,506  rapeee,  the  two  tnoet  important  of 
these  bemg  rice  and  wheat  The  en^orto  of 
raw  cotton,  twkt,  yam,  and  mannfactored.  Were 
16,94,64,755.  The  first  mill  for  the  msDiifaetare 
of  cotton  jam  and  cloth  hf  steam  madiiiieij  ww 
opened  in  Bomlray  in  1854.  Binoe  then  othos 
hare  been  establiobed  in  yarions  parte  of  hidia, 
but  mostly  in  the  dty  of  Bombay  and  in  tfie  oottoa- 
growing  districts  of  6njerat.  In  1878-79  then 
were  68  cotton  mills  in  India,  oontaiaii^  IfmiUkB 
spindles  and  12,000  locmiB,  which  employed  im> 
wards  of  40,000  persons, — meD^  women,  aod  cim- 
dren.  India  commits  enormous  waste  by  expottmf 
rapeseed,  linseed,  and  til  (Sesamum  orientak)  ii 
a  crude  cbndition,  instead  of  eipreeeiag  it  on  tis 
spot,  and  obtaining  theceby  a  Talttidile  food  in 
cattle  and  land  f  ehalizer  in  the  thspB  of  Qileik» 
The  maoHfactore  of  jute  on  a  large  soefe  «« 
unknown  until  1857,  but  there  were  21  jute  milk 
in  India  m  I88I4 

Indian  tea  eqxwted  was  48,691,725  lb&,  nloBi 
at  8,60,91,860  rupees.    The  ecdtiTatieii  ef  tea  sm 
coffee  has     ■        ■ 
amount  of  L. 
is  absorbed 

664,826  aeres  were  taken  up  in  1878 1 
iHth  tea  enltiTatiott,  thoogh  anlT  200,000  9tam 
were  aeloally  planted  with  ik    Tb»ipMO^im4 
coffee  eiqported  haye  hardly  ian 
last  11  jtes,  priori  hare  laigdijr  1  _ 
being  M>w  wofth  neir^  double  What  it  waiii^^! 
thattttie.    The  ^uitiiy  eAfULtad  iit  im^i^B 
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9MfiH  ewt.,  miinly  liiepiftidiice  of  Myaorei  Ccmg^ 
and  the  Wjiuul  district  of  M aiabsr.  More  oould 
be  done  in  the  Indian  tobacco  trade  if  the  Indian 
leaf  could  be  obtained  of  somewhat  better  qaality, 
the  IVenoh  and  Italian  tobiceo  departments  being 
both  ^uite  prepared  to  take  Indian  tobacco  in  laree 
qoaatrtiea)  if  it  conld  be  snpplied  of  a  snitaue 
qnHikf,  It  is  gradually  adyanctng  in  pnblic 
ettimttioii  in  India  and  abroad,  'nie  qnantitj 
exported  in  1881-82  was  10,580,825  lbs.,  valne 
11,50,880  ropees. 

Inland  Frontier  Trade  crottea  the  long  land 
fraotier  of  India  on  the  north,  stretching  from 
Balnohittaa  to  Independent  fioma. 

In  1878-79,  the  ralue  of  the  imports  and  ez- 
ports  of  the  inland  trade  was  Rs.  8,85,37,193,  viz. 


fittloehirtftii,  Bs.  16,46,943 
ifghaaixtaa, .  1,49,88,788 


laahadr, 
Udakh, 


Kei 


81,61,169 
2,59,212 
16,47,566 
1,99,51,865 
1,81,085 
2,76,»80 
Biftern  Hills,  Tiz. : 
XagA  and  Mi8hiiii,l,07,642 


Ri.  94,624 
.  1,27,982 
.  77,183 
.  4,19,632 
3,77,64.717 
«««u,  .  .  .  12,14,868 
N.  ShanStatM,  .  8,06,076 
3.  „  „  »  63,805 
Karenni,  .  ,  .  7,19,882 
Zimmaji    .    .    •     59,195 


AgricmUure. — The  extent  to  which  the  popula- 
tion of  India  are  dependent  upon  the  land,  mav  be 
lesljaod  partly  from  the  cenans  retorns,  which  show 
Bi  thai  74  per  oentk  of  the  adolt  male  population 
denre  their  sopport  from  the  land  either  directly 
(0- indirectly. 

IfeivAanfa.-— The  internal  .tr^  of  India  has 
never  been  estimated ;  it  greatly  exceeds  the  ex- 
tenal  commerce.  In  the  interior  of  the  Bombay 
IVandency,  bosiness  is  mainly  divided  between  two 
dasMS,  the  Bhattia  or  Banya  of  Ghijerat,  and  the 
Marwari  from  Baipntanaw  The  former  are  Vaish- 
nava  Hindus  of  the  Yalabhaoharya  sect,  the  latter 
lie  Jains.  In  the  central  parts  of  the  Dekhan  and 
MjBoro,  their  place  ia  taien  by  Lingaets,  who 
follow  the  yhraoaira  form  of  Hinduism ;  but  along 
t^  eastern  seaboard  the  predominating  classes 
oi  Hindu  traders  are  the  castes  named  Ghettiar, 
Komati,  and  Natha  Cottiyar.  Many  of  the  trading 
Mies  of  Hindus  still  claim  Vaisya  descent. 

bi  Bengal,  many  of  the  upper  dasses  of  Sudras 
lare  devoted  themselves  to  wholesale  trade; 
Ithou^  there,  also,  the  Jain  Marwari  from 
iajpntana  and  the  north-west  occupy  the  front 
nnk.  Their  headquarters  are  in  Murshidabad 
iatrict ;  and  Jain  Marwari  are  found  throughout 
be  Talley  of  the  Brahmaputra  as  far  up  as  the 
oeiqilored  frontier  of  China.  They  penetrate 
rerywhere  amons  the  wild  tribes ;  and  it  is  said 
lat  the  natives  of  the  Khassya  HiUs  are  the  only 
DnieB  who  do  their  own  business  of  buying  and 
Umg.  In  the  North- Western  Provinces  and 
adfa,  the  traders  are  generally  called  Banya ; 
d  in  the  Panjab  are  found  the  Khatri  (Kshat- 
r»),  who  have  perhaps  the  best  title  of  an^  to 
{aid  themselves  as  descendants-  of  the  original 
i«ya» 

^^at  inferior  to  any  Hindus  as  active,  intelligent 
defs»  «re  the  Labbi,  a  Mahomedan  race,  who 
i>  Bpcnlr  Tamil ;  another  Mahomedan  raoe,  the 
«]di^  bftve  spread  from  Sind  to  the  westem  and 
^tni  parte  of  the  Peninsula  id  India,  and  akmg 

•bares  of  Arabia  and  of  eastern  AfMca  as 
gottth  at  the POrtngnese  dominions.  TheBorah 
I  Mewon  Mahomedeaft  are  keen  thidesmen. 
I  li0]^MahomedniBarsb«t  littfo  engigedm 


ilillihd  traffic.  Other  Mahomedatos  from  Persia 
are  trading  in  all  the  ports  of  Southern  Asia ;  and 
Arab  MahomedanS,  as  merchants  and  missionaries, 
are  occupying  all  the  eastern  and  northern  parts 
of  Africa,  and  have  gone  eastwards  through  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
Another  race  of  Aryan  descent,  the  Parsees,  are 
seen  throi]^hout  all  the  south  and  east  of  Asia, 
and,  with  mercantile  men  of  Indo  -  Germanic 
raoe,  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 
America,  they  conduct  nearlv  all  the  foreign  trade. 

The  bold,  self-reliant  non- Aryan  tribes  of  British 
India  have  emigrated  largely  as  labourers  to 
Ceylon,  the  Btnitts  Settlements,  and  Burma;  to  the 
West  Indies,  to  S.  America,  6.  Africa,  the  Mauri- 
tius, and  Bourbon ;  but  as  skilled  producers  they 
have  been  far  outstripped  by  the  Chinese,  whose 
numbers  in  Borneo,  in  Australia,  Mauritius,  and  the 
western  of  the  United  States,  have  assumed  poli- 
tical importance ;  and  to  the  east,  in  the  Archi- 
pehigo,  the  Bugi  or  Macassar  men  traverse  the 
seas  from  Sumatra  to  New  Guinea. — Rick's  Kur- 
distan; Madras  Mail^  7th  June  1870 ;  Imp,  Gaz.*^ 
Stat  Abstract;  Maritime  Trade  of  British  India; 
Foreign  and  Inland  Trade  Reports;  Accounts  of 
Trade  and  Navigation ;  Moral  and  Mat,  Prog. ; 
MisceUan.  Statistics ;  TVade  and  Nav,  Accts. 

COMMIA  COCHIN-CHINENSIS,  a  smaU  tree 
of  Cochin-China,  with  a  resinous  juice.  It  yields 
a  gmn  which  possesses  emetic  ana  purgative  pro- 
perties, recommended  in  dropsy. 

COMMISSIONER,  an  appellation  ffeneraUy 
given  in  India  to  officials  invested  with  full  revenue 
and  judicial  powers.  In  the  Panjab,  Sind,  Burma, 
etc.,  are  styled  chief  comnussioners,  and  haye  com- 
missioners under  them.  In  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
a  comnussioner  is  a  revenue  officer  who  has  the 
superintendence  of  several  collectorates,  with 
ooflectorB  under  his  control. 

COMORAH,  a  bay  on  the  Malabar  coast,  51 
miles  north  of  Severndrug. 

COMORIN,  or  Cape  Comorin,  in  lat.  8''  4'  20" 
N.,  and  long,  77°  86*  65"  E.  The  Greek  writers 
refer  to  a  bathing  festival  here,  which  is  still 
continued. — Imp.  Gaz.    See  Cape  Gomotint 

COMORO,  a  group  of  volcanic  islands  midway 
between  the  N.  extremity  of  Madagascar  and  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Great  Comoro  is  an  active 
volcano  8600  feet  high.  They  rise  over  a  sub- 
marine bank  of  600  fathoms. 

COMPASS. 

Paduman,  .  .  Malay. 
OompMflode  inai«ftr,  Port. 
Kompan  korabelnii,  Rus. 
SjooonmaM,  .  *  ,  .  Sp. 
Agaja  de  xnarear,  .  »  „ 
KompaBsu,    ,    .    ,    Tel. 

The  compass  is  used  for  nautical  purposes  by 
the  principal  native  traders  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  Asia,  and  of  the  Archipelago.  The  Bugis 
of  Celebes  use  small  rude  compasses,  made  expressly 
for  them  by  the  Chinese  of  Batavia,  at  the  very 
moderate  cost  of  from  one  shilling  to  eighteen- 
pence  a-piece.  The  directive  power  of  the  magnet 
IS  said  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese  for 
many  ages, — ^by  their  own  account,  no  less  than 
2634  years  b.g.  Their  knowledge  of  the  magnet 
is  supposed  to  have  led  them  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  oompaas ;  and  the  mariner's  compass  was  in- 
vented if  the  Chinese  in  the  reign  of  Hoaiig-Tt. 
The  sabdiviuons  of  this  nauticu  instrument^  as 


Soekompass,      ;    . 

Daw. 

Zeekompas,  .    «    . 

DUT. 

Oompafl  de  mer,    • 

.  Fb. 

Bouamde,  .    »    •    • 

•   » 

Kon^aas,      .  GxR., 

Tam. 

BuMola,    .... 

.  It. 
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made  by  the  Arabs,  the  Chinese,  and  tiie  Mal- 
diyes,  ail  vary.  The  Malay  compass  is  divided 
into  sixteen  parts,  twelve  of  which  are  multiples 
of  the  four  cardinal  points.  For  the  cardmal 
points  the  different  nations  have  native  terms; 
but  for  nautical  purposes,  those  of  the  MaUy 
language  are  used  throughout,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  nations  of  Celebes,  the  most  expert  native 
navigators  of  the  present  day.  The  introduction 
of  iron  ships  has  materially  affected  the  value  of 
the  compasses  on  board  of  them,  the  variation  being 
as  much  as  five  points,  even  up  to  24|  and  35^. 
The  sole  apparent  remedy  for  this,  but  it  is  one 
of  easy  application,  is  to  erect  a  high  platform, 
15  feet  high,  over  the  taffrail,  on  which  to  place 
the  compass,  and  to  examine  repeatedly. — Crair- 
furd^$  Diet ;  Bunsen,  iil  p.  383  ;  M'C.  Diet. 

COMPOSITjE.  Vaill.  A  very  extensive  order 
of  plants,  now  known  as  MatricariacesB. 

COMPOUND.  This  Anglo-Malay  word  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Malay  Compong  or  village,  and 
properly  applies  to  the  outhouses  of  the  servants, 
vhich  are  erected  within  the  enclosure.  It  is 
applied  in  almost  the  same  sense  all  over  British 
India,  where,  however,  some  suppose  it  to  be 
derived  from  the  Portuguese  word  Campagna; 
and  another  writer  says  it  is  from  the  Portuguese 
word  Componze,  and  still  another  Compinho.  It 
is  also  applied  by  the  Europeans  of  India  to  the 
grounds  or  enclosure  in  which  a  house  stands. — 
Earl;  Sirr. 

COMPRADORE.  Anglo-Indian.  A  purveyor; 
in  China,  an  accountant. 

COMPTI,  Kompti,  Kamatti,  Mahr.,  Tau.,  Tel., 
in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  persons  engaged  in 
trade,  as  shopkeepers  and  general  merchants, 
and  commonly  recognised  to  be  Vai^ya  Hindus ; 
they  wear  the  sacred  string  or  zonar.  They  are, 
amongst  the  Teling  and  TamU  people,  what  the 
terms  Guierati,  Banya,  Marwari,  and  Yais  are 
amongst  the  traders  from  Rajputana  and  Gujerat ; 
they  are  never  soldiers. 

CONAJI  ANGRIA,  a  person  of  low  origin  who 
long  carried  on  a  piratical  warfare  on  the  western 
coast  of  India,  and  rose  to  princely  power.  Gheriah 
was  his  headquarters,  but  Severndrug  and  every 
creek  were  fortified.  After  he  acknowledged  raja 
Saho,  he  remained  in  nominal  dependence  on  the 
Mahratta  state,  but  employed  his  own  resources 
with  little  or  no  control.  His  piracies,  whidi  he 
called  levying  chout*h  on  the  sea,  reaidered  him 
formidable  to  all  his  neighbours.  The  British 
made  repeated  attacks  on  him  with  considerable 
naval  forces,  and  on  one  occasion  (a.d.  1719)  in 
co-operation  with  the  Portuguese,  yet  failed  in 
all  their  attempts.  The  Dutch  also  sent  a  strong 
force  against  him  at  a  later  i)eriod  (a.d.  1724), 
with  equal  ill  success.  The  Peshwa  interposed 
in  a  dispute  between  two  brothers  of  the  family, 
and  received  from  one  of  the  brothers  two  forts 
situated  in  the  Ghats  (about  A.D.  1734).  The 
contest,  however,  contmued,  and  the  Peshwa, 
though  latterly  assisted  by  a  British  fleet,  was 
unable  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  till  the  time  of 
Baji  Rao's  death.  Long  afterwards,  Gheriah  was 
captured  by  Clive  and  Admiral  Watson  in  1766. 
^Elphin,  p.  641. 

CONCAI^,  a  small,  narrow  strip  of  land  lying 
between  the  Western  Ghats  and  the  sea-ooaat. 
The  low  land  in  the  Concan,  Gujerat,  and  Malabar 
is  traversed  by  many  rivers  and  smaller  streams 


running  to  the  sea,  and  is  indented  by  ntimeion 
creeks  and  channeb  of  the  ocean.  The  ooU 
weather  is  dear  and  teicing,  but  the  hot  KiBon 
of  April  and  May  is  saoceeded  by  the  ddngiDg 
rains  of  the  aoatb-west  mousoon,  when  150  inchei 
fall  from  Jane  to  September,  and  render  mach  of 
the  already  humid  liuids  impassable  swamps;  the 
atmosphere  is  then  very  damp.  The  Goooii 
districts  extend  from  Goa  to  Daman,  or  my 
nearly  to  the  Tapti  river.  In  the  nortbeni  puts  of 
the  Bombay  Pr^ddency,  the  chain  sepaiating  tbe 
Concan  from  the  Dekhan  is  called  the  Northern 
Ghats,  or  Sahyadra  mountains.    See  Konbn. 

CONCH  or  Ghank,  species  <rf  TaibineUi.  See 
Ghank. 

CONCRETE.  Dana  terms  this  calcareous  laad 
rock,  *  drift  sand  rock.'  Major-General  Nelson 
terms  it  JSolian  formation.  It  ocean  od  the 
coast  near  Bombay,  and  at  the  Bermudas  bUnda. 

CONCUBINAGE  is  very  common  aU  orer 
India  amongst  all  religionists.  It  is  xnore  par- 
ticularly prevalent  in  great  cities,  and  in  places 
where,  from  any  cause,  the  people  are  secessarily 
absent  from  their  families  and  birthpIaoeB. 

CONDA-OUPI.    Tam.    a  necklace. 

CONDAPILLY,  in  lat  16°  87'  N.,  and  long. 
80°  83'  E.,  is  a  town  in  the  Masnlipatam  district 
in  the  Northern  Circars.  The  rocks  of  the  bilk 
near  contain  garnets,  and  diamond  mines  are  near. 

CONDA-PUCHI.    Tam.    A  head  oroameat 

CONDIMENTS. 
ABsaiflonnement,    .    .  Fb.  I  Oondimento,   •  <  .  Sr. 
Wtlne,  Brtthe,  GuL,  It.  ?  | 

Aromatic  bari[8,  roots,  seeds,  and  spices,  oaed 
as  condiments  in  South-Eastern  Asia,  are  foond 
in  every  bazar  for  domestic  use,  and  some  o(  then 
are  largely  exported.  The  following  are  the  betto 
known  plants  used : — 


M.  pnlegium. 
M.  M^^ 
M.  viridis. 

Moringa  pteiTgospenDa. 
Lauras  cumunoiDiun. 
Myristica  motchtta. 
Narthex  asafostida. 
NigelU  aativa. 
Ocimam  banUonin. 
PimpineDa  anisQiB. 
Ptydiotia  ajawan. 
Phyllanthos  emblioft. 
Piper  nignuD. 
Boamarinqa  ofldmlia 
Salvia  offidBalii. 
S»  aelBna. 
Satureja  h<NteDaii. 
S.  montana. 


Allium  sativum. 
Arohatigelioa  officinaliB. 
Areca  ostechtL 
Oaaqrta  filiformis. 
Ciooa  disticha. 
Chavica  BoxbuigbiL 
Crocus  sativuB. 
Curcuma  longa. 
njnua^mnmiaTi*  ineis. 
Citrua  bergamia. 
Ganuncarui. 
Coriundram  sativum. 
Guminum  cyminom. 
Capdcum  amiuun. 
C.  baooatum. 
G.  noasum. 
G.  nruteeoens. 
G.  minimum. 
0.  Nepalensii. 
GarvophyUus  aromatious. 
Goftea  Aiafaica. 
GarthamuB  tinoioiiiia. 
Slettaria  oardamomum. 
Foeniculum  panmorimn. 
Garcinia  purpurea. 
Garaga  pmnata. 
niieiam  anisatum. 
Mangif era  Indiea. 
Mentha  piperita. 

CONDOOLOO.  Tkl.  Gajanns  IndJcna;*; 
One  kind  of  dhal  is  condooloo  oonda,  TBtuWliri 
tovani,  Tamil  ;  another  Tsriety  is  coodi-pitli^ 
Tel.,  tovand-porpoo,  Tail    See  DhaL     ^  ^ 

OONDYLODERA  TRICONDYLOIDBM 
cricket  of  the  PbilippineB.  It  is  ezaeUy  Mi 
trioondyla,  one  of  the  tiger  beetles.  BothiM 
ran  aloog  the  tranks  of  trees.    The  tricoMP 


SinaptB,  ip. 
8.  Gtiineiuis. 
Spondias  maagifei^^ 
TrigoneUa  faoBsm-p'f^ 
Tamarindaa  Indioai 
Thymus  vulgaris. 
T.  citriodonis. 
Vanilla  plaaifolla. 
Vitex  Uootor. 
Zingiber  offidnsk. 
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ire  very  plentiful ;  the  insect  that  mimics  it  is,  as 
in  all  other  cases,  very  rare.     It  is  a  remarkable 
iostamoe  of  an  insect  of  another  order  mimicking 
tbeetia 
CONESSI  BARK,  TellicherTy  bark. 

Cbeeree ;  Kntaja,  Sansk. 
Tam. 


Veppalei, . 

Paia  oodija,  MBnoopiila, 

Tkl. 


Sanbk. 
Tav. 


Carayia;  Ooraija,    HIND. 
Ptlapaita,    .    .   Maleal. 
Codi^apala,     .         ,» 
Crtoe-dB-pala,  .    .    POBT. 

GoneoBt  haA  is  the  produce  of  the  Wrightia 
Mitidyseiiterica,  belonging  to  the  natoral  order 
Apocynaoen,  a  natiye  of  most  parts  of  India.  It 
is  astringent  and  bitter,  and  is  considered  febri- 
fuge ;  its  seeds  are  termed  Indrajow. 

GonesBtaeed. 
Una  vl  iMaleer,  .  Abab.  |  Indrayava, 
bdnjow,     .  QUJ.,  Hikd.    Veppalei 
Ahir, Pbbs.  | 

The  seeds  of  Wrightia  antidysenterica. — Faulk- 
■er,  Eng.  Cyc;  CSh, 

CONEY.  PalflBontologiflts  have  pointed  out  the 
eorions  fact  that  the  Hyrax  Syriacus,  caUed 
'coney '  in  the  Bible,  Lev.  xl  6,  Dent,  xir,  7,  Ps. 
dr.  18,  is  really  only  a  diminative  and  hornless 
rhinooeroB.  Remains  have  been  found  at  Eppels- 
hem  which  indicate  an  animal  more  like  a 
gigsntic  hyrax  than  any  of  the  existing  rhino- 
ceroses. To  this  the  name  of  Accrotheiium 
(bomleas  henst)  has  been  given.  8ha-phan  or 
Dunan  is  enippoeed  to  be  the  hyrax  of  Scripture. 

CONFERVA  abound  in  the  warm  water  of  the 
hot  springs  of  Snrajkhand,  in  Behar;  and  two 
spedes,  one  ochreous  brown  and  the  other  green, 
oeeur  on  the  margin  of  the  tanks  themselves,  and 
in  the  hottest  water;  the  brown  is  capable  of 
bearing  the  greatest  heat,  and  forms  a  belt  in 
deeper  water  than  the  green.  Both  appear  in 
broad  luxuriant  strata  wherever  the  temperature 
■  cooled  down  to  led"",  and  as  low  as  90"^.— 
HookeTy  Him.  Jour.  i.  p.  21. 

CONFLUENCE  or  fork  of  two  rivers  is  the 
Sangam  of  the  Hindus,  who  esteem  all  such  unions 
saoed,  and  make  pilgrimaff  es  to  them.  That  at  the 
junction  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganees,  at  Allahabad, 
IS  one  of  the  holiest  spots  in  Hindu  estimation ; 
and  until  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  many 
ci  this  faith  voluntarily  drowned  themselves  there. 

CONFUCIUS,  Kung-fu-tze,  was  bom  B.C.  551 
in  Tbow,  a  district  of  the  province  of  Shan- 
tung. He  died  in  the  year  479  B.C.,  at  the  age  of 
72  or  73.  He  was  of  a  ducal  house,  descended  from 
a  brother  of  Chow,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  Yin 
lynaaiy.  His  &ther,  Shuh-leang-heih,  was  a 
loldier  of  great  braveiy ;  and  Confucius  was  the 
ihild  of  a  second  marriage  when  he  was  upwards 
4  aeveniy  vears  of  age.-— Cray,  p.  76.  Confucius 
narriad  nmen  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
Jmast  ocmtemporaiy  with  Pythagoras,  Thales, 
Man,  Bnddha,  and  Herodotus,  in  an  epoch  of 
liilfTftffp'"^^  and  literary  activily  equally  im- 
oriant  for  the  west,  which  commenced  with 
'^rtbagoraSy  as  contemporary  of  Confucius,  em- 
meed  Zeno,  Empedodes,  Herodotus,  Thuc^dides, 
oemtflB,  and  Plato,  and  ended  with  Aristotle, 
•ho  died  about  liie  same  time  as  tlie  Mencius 
kfaoff-tflOEe)  of  the  Chinese.  Confucius  devoted 
'M%tJii  to  reducing  the  traditions  and  rough 
loosda  of  antiquity  into  a  perfect  form,  and  he 
leoeeded  before  his  death  in  compiling  and 
IHini^  the  five  King, — ^five  canonical  books  which 
•e  reverenced  as  embodying  the  troth,  upon  the 


highest  subjects,  from  those  whom  they  venerate 
as  holy  and  wise  men.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
school  of  philosophy  in  China,  which  contains  in- 
junctions as  to  conduct,  and  may  be  termed  the 
moral  code  of  China,  in  which  learning  (Wen), 
courtesy,  good-breeding,  and  propriety  (Li),  doing 
as  you  would  be  done  by  (Shu),  sincerity  in  wor- 
ship of  the  deity  (Tien),  are  everywhere  incul- 
cated, and  form  a  recognised  state  religion.  Every 
word  he  uttered  has  become  in  China  a  maxim,  a 
proverb,  and  an  aphorism ;  and  in  the  fact  that  his 
language  is  intelligible  to  every  Chinaman  at  the 
present  day,  his  inculcations  are  of  greater  power 
than  any  in  the  Latin  or  the  Greek,  both  of  which 
are  unknown  to  their  descendants.  Once  he  was 
asked  whether  there  were  one  word  which  repre- 
sented all  the  duties  of  life,  he  answered  *  Shu,'  a 
word  which  Confucius  and  his  commentators  have 
explained  to  mean,  '  As  I  would  not  that  others 
should  injure  me,  so  would  I  not  injure  them  also.* 
And,  certainly,  to  seek  the  good  of  others  equally 
with  your  own,  is  to  fill  a  large  portion  of  the  field 
of  virtue.  The  number  of  his  disciples  was  about 
3000,  of  whom  about  72  were  his  more  intimate 
associates.  All  his  teaching  consists  of  a  few 
simple  words.  One  of  his  apborisms,  *  Chu  chung 
sin,'  verbally,  ^  Head,  faithful,  sincere,'  mean  that 
fidelity  and  sincerity  are  the  paramount  or  primary 
virtues.  Another  is  that  Wen  and  Li  make  up  the 
whole  sum  of  human  excellences.  Another,  *  Lun 
yu,*  *  Judge  others  indulgently,  yourself  severely.' 

Confucius  was  a  sage  and  a  statesman.  He  and 
Lao-tsze  were  contemporaries,  and.Lao-teze  was 
the  founder  of  the  Taoist  or  Reason  Sect.  But  Lao- 
tsze  was  an  ascetic,  who  discouraged  acceptance 
of  public  employments.  He  made  reason  the 
groundwork  of  hia  doctrines,  and  they  have  much 
to  recommend  them ;  but  his  teachings  have  merged 
into  gross  idolatrous  rites,  the  study  of  astrology 
and  necromancy,  fanatical  observances,  self-inflic- 
tions, such  as  dancing  in  flames,  mutilating  the 
body,  practising  abstinence  and  seclusion. 

Among  other  celebrated  literary  labours  under- 
taken by  Confucius  in  b.c.  490  and  the  following 
years,  he  edited  the  Yih-king,  and  appended  those 
annotations  which  have  given  the  work  its  subse- 
quent value.  What  philosophical  views  may  have 
been  attached  to  the  Yih-king  of  Wan-wang  and 
Chou-kung  by  the  contemporaries  of  Confucius, 
we  know  not.  That  work,  together  with  the  other 
three  works  edited  or  compiled  by  Confucius,  viz. 
the  Shu-king  and  the  Le-ke,  constitute  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  literature  of  China  which  has  come 
down  to  posterity,  and  who  have  it  ooly,  as  it  was 
explained,  arranged  or  modified  in  passing  through 
hiB  hands.  It  is  well  known  that  he  expressly 
repudiated  portions  of  it,  as  containing  doctrines 
adverse  to  the  views  which  he  held  and  strove  to 
diffuse.  The  names  only  of  some  celebrated  ancient 
books,  one  dating  from  the  times  of  Fuh-he  him- 
self, have  been  preserved.  It  is  these  circum- 
stances which  constitute  the  labours  of  Confucius 
the  commencement  of  a  distinct  literary  epoch. 
Apart  from  the  labours  of  Confucius  himsdf,  the 
permanent  literary  results  of  this,  the  first  of  the 
two  great  philosophic  or  literary  epochs  of  China, 
are  contained  in  the  collection  of  works  called  the 
Four  Books,  composed  by  different  members  of 
Uie  school  which  he  founded  The  last  contains 
a  record  of  the  ethical  and  political  teachings  of 
Mencius  (Mang-tsze),  a  philosopher  who  died  in 
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B.a  817,  and  closed  the  first  epoch.  The  Chinese 
people  are  in  nowise  prohibited  from  worshipping 
in  the  Buddhist  and  Taoist  temples;  in  other 
words,  they  may  regulate  their  purely  reUgioas 
life  by  the  tenets  of  these,  or  indeed  of  any  other 
sect.  But  where  Taoism  or  Buddhism  would  leave 
the  region  of  religion,  and,  in  the  form  of  phOo** 
sophy  or  moiilily,  extend  their  direct  influence 
into  the  domain  of  the  social  scienee  and  art, 
there  Confucianism  peremptorily  and  effeotualiy 
prohibits  their  action.  Not  only  axe  the  national 
legislation  and  administration  formed  excluaiTely 
on  Confucian  principles;  it  is  by  them  also  that 
the  more  important  acts  of  the  private  life  of  the 
Chinese  are  regulated,  as  for  instance  marriages. 
The  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  Mahomedanism 
in  China,  in  spite  of  discouragements,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Confucianism  says  little  or  nothing  of  a 
supernatural  world  or  of  a  future  existence.  Hence 
it  leayes  almost  unsatisfied  those  ineradicable  crar- 
ings  of  human  nature,  the  desire  to  revere,  and 
the  longing  for  immortal  life.  That  it  has,  not- 
withstanding its  want  of  these  holds  on  the  human 
heart,  maintained  itself  not  simply  in  existence, 
but  as  the  ruling  system,  is  a  fact  that  must,  as 
soon  as  it  is  perceived,  form  for  every  true  thinker 
a  decisive  proof  of  the  existence  of  great  and  vital 
truths  in  its  theories,  as  well  as  thorough  sound* 
ness  and  wholesomeness  in  the  practical  rules 
which  it  dictates.  By  Chinese  philosophy  must 
be  understood  Confadan  philosophy,  imd  by 
Chinese  morality  the  moral  principles  rooted  in 
that  philosophy. 

The  works  of  Confadus,  which  are  used  by  his 
followers,  are  called  the  'five  canonical  books,* 
and  are  held  in  the  greatest  veneration.  The  whole 
tenor  of  these  worlu  indicate  morality  and  sound 
political  views.  One  political  extract  must  suffice. 
Let  those  who  produce  revenue  be  many,  and  those 
who  oonsume  it  few ;  let  the  producers  have  every 
facility,  and  let  the  consumers  practise  economy : 
and  thus  there  will  be  at  all  times  a  sufficiency  of 
revenue. 

It  is  the  fact  that,  though  the  authors  of 
the  first  and  second  epochs,  Confucius  himself  in- 
cluded, professed  to  teach  only  what  was  contained 
in  pre-existing  sacred  books,  and  though  they 
possibly  themselves  believed  that  they  did  only 
teach  what  was  virtually  contained  in  sudh  pre- 
existing books,  the^  nevertheless  did,  in  each  case, 
originate  some  entirely  new  views  and  doctrines. 

It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  what  part  of 
his  writings  was  original,  and  what  obtained  from 
previous  writers ;  but  it  is  generally  recognised 
that  he  largely  annotated  the  andent  work,  Yih- 
king,  and  bequeathed  five  dasdcs  and  four  books. 
His  works,  Shu-king  and  She-king,  contain  the 
historical  records  of  the  country  and  the  poems 
then  extant.  His  Book  of  Rites  regulates  the 
manners  and  customs  and  outward  loims  of  the 
whole  society,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  his  moral 
code.  Confudus  is  described  by  one  of  his 
disdples  as  wise,  afl^able,  condescending,  just 
Another  says,  gentle,  but  inspiring  respect ;  gmve, 
but  not  austere ;  venerable,  yet  pleasmg.  In  the 
troubles  that  occurred  from  the  efforts  at  aggran- 
dizement which  the  several  kings  made,  he  was 
sometimes  in  high  employ,  but  once  at  least  a 
fugitive  ;  but  at  the  close  of  his  long  life  he  left 
about  three  thousand  followers  of  Us  doctrines. 
The   smaller  states  were  annexed  by  the 
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of  Tsin,  ol  whiok  dynasty  the  tot  mxam  vm    a 
Oh;^-HoaBg,  who  built  the  Qrcit  Wall  The    m 
Chmeae  have  no  existing  recorda  older  titaa  W    »i 
the  time  of  the  race  of  Chou,  in  whose  iei|ii    k 
Confudus  lived,  and   frpm  his  time  sitha&    li 
history  commences.    In  the  first  of  his  four  boQiD^    « 
Coi^udus  traises  a  system  of  gOTemment  hm    ^j 
that  of  a  family  to  that  of  a  proyinoe,  and  imnft    jj 
province  to  a  kingdom,  making  the  fvnlytM   ^ 
the  foundation  of  the  government   Indeed,  tbe    ]| 
Chinese  religion  has  never  advanced  beyond  a    (3 
love  of  parents,  obeying  and  xerereodng  tlisa    1 
while  alive,  and  wonhipping  them  vhes  doi    « 
It  is  rather  a  system  of  morality  and  jaaeH    ^ 
philosophy,  than  a  religion  ;  and  iqeoksaliwntber    | 
the  duties  of  men  to  one  another,  than  to  a    $ 
Supreme  Being.    Thdr  books  teach  that  the  \iM    1 
prindples  of  virtue  and  aodal  order  are  obedieDoe    j 
to  parents,  elders,  and  rulers,  and  iiotiBg  iowwds   ] 
others  as  they  would  be  done  by.    They  i^gohto 
the  duties  aUke  of  the  sovereign  and  of  pcirtte 
families.    The  Confucian  school  does  notdenythe 
existenoe  of  a  Snpieaie  Being,  but  neither  defiaes 
this  fundamental  article  of  every  rational  oreed, 
nor  inoulcates  the  necessity  of  w<^p]^  the 
only  God.    He  inculcates  polytheism)  hy  enjoiBing 
the  worship  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  spiii^  of 
hills,  rivers,  wmds,  and  fire ;  in  fact,  allai^ 
except  nature's  omnipotent  God.    Bk  dootrinei, 
called    in   Chinese   Ju-kea-su,  the  religion  of 
scholars,  is  the  orthodox  creed  of  the  stake.  To 
the  founder  divine  honour  is  paid  by  all  hit 
followers,  who  are  not  very  scnipulous  in  wonhip- 
ping one  idol  more  or  less,  and  have  long  main- 
tained the  most  absurd  pantheism. 

The  followers  of  Confudus  are,  by  VOM 
authors,  caUod  the  sect  of  Ju-kea-so.  In  1^^ 
the  religion,  or  rather  tiie  doctrine  of  tbedisfliSMei 
of  Confucius,  is  positivism.  They  care  wAu4 
about  the  origin,  the  creation,  or  the  fflid  ol  the 
world,  and  very  littie  about  long  phitoeophuad 
lucubrations.  Although  the  emperor  builda  aui 
endows  temples  belonging  to  the  two  other  eeo^ 
the  Confucian  is  the  religion  of  the  state,  m  m 
court  pietend  to  follow  the  scheme  of  ethiea  ani 
politics  laid  down  by  Confadus. 

Confudus  taught  the  providential  govenum 
of  an  overruling  Providenoe,  and  that  in  »j 
world  the  good  are  rewarded  and  thewieW 
punished.  He  evidently  attached  great  impoi^ 
ance  to  the  solemn  public  worship  of  Shaagj^ 
by  the  head  of  the  state  in  peiaon,  asdstedhylHl 
ministers.  He  said  to  his  diaoiples  tiiat  by  « 
ceremonies  of  the  sacrifices  to  heamn  and  earn 
they  s^ved  God,  and  byr  the  ceremonieB  of  v 
anoestaral  temple  they  saorifioe  to  their  aaeeM 
He  who  understands  the  oeEemenieB  d  wl 
sacrifices  to  heaven  and  earth,  and  tihe  meaa|M| 
of  the  seveval  sacrifioes  to  anoestoo,  voald  M 
the  govenunent  of  a  kingdom  aaeai^aitsM 
into  his  palm.  ^^ 

Confudaniam  doet  not  piovide  for  the  tV^^ 
wants  and  desires  ol  mair  a  nalqurau    Ha 
to  the  worship  ol  heaven  and  earth  as  he ! 
in  tiie  classical  books  of  the  andfint  emwn* 
moral  teaching  was  far  inferior  to  iiiat «  Ba 
He  said.   ^  Thou  sbalt  not  do  unto  otiidM 
which  thou  wilt  not  that  ^tuiy  shonld  dl 
thee.'    Also,   ^Bequite  injury  with  ji  " 
benevolence  with  benevoleace.'   Bvuthe 
the  avenging  of  araxdar  yn^  moider. 


OONQAin. 


GONIFERiE. 


His  deeeendftnta  are  sUU  nnmeroitt  in  tha  pro- 
mae  of  Sbaa-timgy  and  have  hereditaiy  Utles; 
thej  and  the  royal  family  having  this  right — 
QraifM  China ;  Skr'$  China ;  JBowrmg ;  Buruen^s 
Chdim  HiiUny  ;  Qutdaff*s  Cimue  History ;  Hue's 
CMtiiamty ;  Profusor  E,  Dougku^  Camfimanitm 

GONQAMI.  Tam.  In  the  weatom  parte  of 
Tinnevellj,  a  hood  or  penthouse,  made  of  reeds, 
to  protect  the  person  from  rain. 

GOMQEA.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Moulmein 
and  Amherst,  the  forast  scenesy  is  often  orna- 
mented with  the  numerous  large  purple  bracts 
nuroanding  the  small  inconspicuous  flowem  of 
t  sfMoies  of  oongea.  There  are  three  different 
•pecies  in  the  Tenasserim  Rrorincea,  0.  asnsea,  0. 
lomentoaa,  0.  yelntina,  all  called  ka-^au,  the 
ttme  Boraeee  name.  The  leares  of  0.  villoea 
kame  a  heavy  araell,  and  are  used  medicinally. — 
MoMon  ;  W.  Ic;  CSh.  p.  486. 

GONQEE.    Anolo-Hind.    Bice  gmeL 

GONICOPOLY.  Tam,  An  acoouniant ;  from 
Kanika,  an  account,  and  Kapiia,  a  collector  or 


GONIDjfi,  the  Gone  family  of  mdluscs,  com- 
priring  the  genera  Gonus  and  Fleurotoma,  with 
Kveral  eub-geneia. 

GONIFERJS,  a  natural  order  of  Gymnosper- 
■oas  ezogens,  called  by  Dr.  Lindley  Pinacese, 
oonosting  ol  rcsinoiiB,  mostly  everffroen,  hard- 
leaved  trees  or  shrubs,  inhabiting  all  those  parts 
d  the  world  in  which  arborescent  plants  can 
exist    The  following  names  embrace  the  better 
known  oonif  eroos  nlsntB  of  Southern  and  Bastem 
Aaa,  with  a  few  of  Australia : — 
IUm  Bmnnoniaiia,  Hook,  Hin^  Jbiim.,  B.  Nepal. 
A.  dimiiMA,  Loudon,  N«wl. 
A.  Smithiana,  WalL,  ^ukeU7a. 
A.  Webbiana,  Hook.  Him,  Joum.,  £.  NepaL 
Anncttria  Bid?riUi,  HooL,  K.  B.  AustrfOia. 
A.  Cookn,  J2.  Br.,  N.  Oaledonia. 
A.  Cmminghamift,  M,  Br,,  K.  Holland. 
A  excelM,  E,  Br,,  N.  Holland. 
GUKtzia  qnadnvalvit,  Fent,  Alcetia. 
Gedins  deodara.  Loudon,  Himalaya. 
Cwmiwghiuiiia  Sineniii,  Jiich,,  China. 
CnprMBiui  fnnebrifl,  Sndl,,  Bhutan. 
C.  glaaca,  Lafob. 

O.  leintwryireni,  WiUde,  Himalaya. 
C.  tondoao,  Doa,  Himalaya. 
DeoTdinm  oUtiunt  Wall,,  TenaMerim. 
Dammanb  Anttralia,  Lam^.,  kanii  ptne,  Norfolk  Isld. 
L>.  orientalifl.  Lamb,  Amboyna. 
ronipems  aqnatlca,  Hoxb,,  China. 
r.  CKaia»  Boatb.,  China. 
r.  eemna,  AKck,  China. 
L  Ohinramla,  Xiwi.,  China. 

eommonia,  Xfiiif ,  Himalaya,  a  ahrub. 

dimorpha.  Boi^  China. 

exoelaa,  Bieb.,  Himalaya. 

patena,  Moocb.,  China. 

weaarrm.  Book,  Him.  Joum.,  Sikkim. 

aqnameti,  Ikm,  Himala7a»  a  ihrah. 
Wi^liffhiana,  Hook,  Bikkim. 
irix  OriiStiiii,  Hooker,  Nepal. 
Loea  Webbiana,  Lamb,  Himaleya, 

▼ar.  a.  Pincttow, 

rBT.  h.  Khatrow. 
ans  exoelaa,  WalL,  ffimalafa. 
OecardieJii^  WalL.  Himalaya. 
IfhaitrnTin,  Hook,  Him.  Jourt^, 
hmtteiU  Hason^  Burma. 
loB^ofia,  Itoxh.,  Himalaya,  the  ehir. 
Ma— n«<wa,  Lamb,  China.  •    •    * 

Meaitvali,  Jvnak,,  Burma.  *    '    * 

Sineoaiflf  LamA,  China. 
cloaarposhneieata,  Bl.,  Caohar.    •    •    •    • 
latifoilai  Wall,,  Tfamerelly. 


P.  neriifoUa,  Lamb,  Sikkim. 

Salii^buiiua  adiantifolia,  ~?  China,  Japan. 

Tazo4ium  nuciferum,  Brogrt,,  Japan,  NepaL 

Taxua  baocata,  Linn.,  HimalaTa,  Ting-schi  of  Sikkim. 

Thuja  orientaUf,  Linn.,  Nopaj^  China,  Japan. 

The  coniferse  of  the  Himalaya  were  described  by 
Major  Madden  in  1846  to  1849. 

No  order  of  plants  can  be  named  of  more  general 
importance  to  mankind  than  this.  The  pitch, 
tar,  reeins,  and  turpentines  of  commerce  are  pro- 
ducts of  the  plants  of  tins  order.  Their  timber  is 
known  as  deal,  fir,  pine,  and  cedar;  and  that 
known  to  dreat  Britam  and  other  parts  of  Europe 
is  principally  the  wood  of  the  spruce,  larch,  Scotch 
fir,  Weymouth  pine,  and  Virginian  cedar.  The 
Norfolk  Island  {>ine,  Araucaria  e^celsa,  is  an 
immense  tree,  rising  to  150  feet ;  the  kauri  tree 
of  New  Zealand,  Dammara  Australia,  attains  to 
200  feet  in  height.  Pinus  Lambertiana,  and 
Abies  Douglasaii  of  N.W.  America,  rise  to  230 
feet.  The  seeds  of  the  Pinus  Gerardiana,  Wall-, 
are  used  as  food  in  Kunawar,  as  are  the  cones  of 
the  Bunya-bunya  pino  (A.  Bidwilli,  Hooker)^ 
by  the  aborigines  of  Moreton  Bay,  Australia. 

Thunberg  mentions  many  pines  in  Japan,  and 
they  are  numerous  in  China.  In  Sikkim  and 
Bhutan  there  are  twelve  conif erse,  viz.  juniper,  yew, 
Capressus  funebris,  Abies  Webbiana,  A.  Bruuno- 
niana,  and  A.  Smithiana,  larch,  Pinus  ezcelfA  and 
longifolia,  and  Podocarpus  neriifolia.  Four  of 
these,  viz.  larch,  Cupressus  funebris,  Podocarpus 
neriifolia,  aod  Abies  Brunnoniana,  are  not  common 
to  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  west  of  Nepal,  but  the 
other  eight  are  common.  Of  the  18  natives  of  the 
N.W.  mountains,  again,  only  the  followiug  five, 
Juniperus  communis,  the  deodar.  Pinus  Gerardiana. 
P.  excelsa,  and  Cupressus  torulosa  are  not  found 
in  Sikkim.  Dr.  Masson  mentions  the  P.  Latteri 
as  growing  in  Tenasserim,  and  Dr.  Brandia  adds 
P.  Massoniana,  Lamb,  and  P.  Khassiana. 

Dr.  Cleghom  described  the  following : — 

Cedms  daodan,  Loudon,  deodar  or  Himalayan  cedar, 

Kelu ;  nQWS  on  the  north  ilope  of  Dhaola  Dhar, 

and  in  £ullu. 
Pinus  exceUa,  Wall,,  Kail;  grows  in  KuUu,  not  in 

Kaugra. 
P.  longifolia,  SosA.,  chil  or  ehir ;  grows  luxuriantly  on 

north  slopes ;  timber  best  at  4000  to  6000  feet, 
p.  Gerardiana,  Wall,,  edible  pine,  Neoza ;  a  few  trees 

aoross  the  Dhaola  Dhar.  near  Classa  on  the  Kavi. 
Picea  Webbiana,  Lamb,  silver-fir,  Tos;   the  wood  is 

not  much  valued ;  shingles  are  laid  on  the  roofs  of 

houses.    Yar.  a,  Pindrow.    Var.  6.  Khutrow. 
Abies  Smithiana,  WaU.,  ]ffimalayan  spmoe,  Bai ;  often 

100  it,  high,  and  6  ft.  in  diameter. 
Cupressus  torulosa,  Von,  twisted  cypress ;  at  the  head 

of  the  Parbati. 
Taxua  baocata,  common  yew,  Bramhi  or  Bakhabj  in 

Sullu  very  scaroe. 
Juniperus  excelsa,  Biib,,  pencil  cedar,  Leuri  or  Sun  | 

on  the  crest  of  Dhaola  Dhar  and  in  LahuL 

The  deodar  has  not  been  seen  east  of  Nepal,  nor 
the  Pinus  Gerardiana,  Cupressus  torulosa,  or 
Juniperus  communis.  On  the  other  hand,  Podo- 
carpus is  confined  to  the  east  of  Khatmandu. 
Abies  Brunnoniana  does  not  occur  west  of  the 
Grogra,  nor  the  larch  west  of  the  Cosi,  nor 
foner^  cypress  (an  introduced  plant,  how- 
ever) west  of  the  Tiata  in  SiUum.  That 
the  deodar  is  possibly  a  variety  of  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  is  now  a  prevalent  opinion,  which  is 
strenflthened  by  the  fact  that  so  many  more 
BimjJayan  plants  are  now  ascertained  to  be 
European  than  had  been  supposed  before  th^y 
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CONIUM  MACULATUM. 


CONOCARPUS  LATIFOLIA. 


were  compared  with  European  specimenB;  such 
arc  the  yew,  Junipertis  communis,  Berberis 
vulgaris,  Quercus  ballota,  Popnlus  alba  and 
Euphratica,  etc.  The  woods  of  several  of  the 
conifera  are  called  cedars. —  Voigi;  Eng,  Cyc.  p. 
123 ;  Hooker,  Him,  Jo,  ed.  1854,  i.  p.  256 ;  CaL 
Cat  Ex.  0/1862  ;  Dra,  Brandis,  Mason,  CUghom, 
nd  Stewart  /  Mr,  Gamble, 

CONIUM  MACULATUM.    Unn.    Hemlock. 
Shokran,  ....  Arab.  |  Spotted  hemlock,   .    Eno. 
Banj-i-rumi, ...      „        Koneion,  .   Ok  of  Diosc. 
Keerdamana,     .  Bombay.  |  Oicata,      •    .    .    •    Lat. 

Dr^  Royle  says  there  is  little  doubt  of  this  being 
the  Kit¥uc¥  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Cicuta  of  the 
Romans ;  but  it  must  not,  from  the  similarity  of 
name,  be  confounded  with  Cicuta  macnlata. 
Cicuta  yirosa  occurs  in  Kashmir,  where  it  is  called 
Zahr-gugul,  poison  turnip,  and  Salep-i-Shaitan, 
Pert,,  or  devil's  salep.  Spotted  hemlock  is  the 
Shokran  of  the  Arabs,  who  give  Knniun  as  the 
Greek  name.  It  is  found  in  Euro^,  east  of  Asia, 
and  America.  It  derives  celebnty  from  being 
considered  to  have  been  used  as  the  Athenian 
state  poison,  by  which  Socrates  and  Phocion 
perished.  The  extract  of  hemlock  is  employed  as 
an  anodyne  in  scrofulous  or  cancerous  affections, 
in  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  painful  ulcerations. 
aSh,;  RoyU, 

CONJKiS  MARAM.  Tam.  ?  A  light,  red- 
coloured  wood  of  Travancore,  sp.  gr.  0'650,  used 
for  furniture,  etc. 

CONJEVERAM,  or  Kanchi-varara,  a  town  and 
taluk,  in  the  Chingleput  district  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  in  lat.  12^49'  45*  N.,  long.  79**  45'  E., 
and  in  1871  the  town  had  a  population  of  35,396. 
It  is  one  of  the  seven  sacred  cities  of  the  Hindus 
in  Southern  India,  and  in  the  time  of  Hiwen 
Thsang,  in  the  7th  century,  was  the  capital  of 
the  Dravida  country,  ruled  by  the  Chola  dynasty. 
It  was  then  a  great  Buddhist  centre ;  subsequently 
professed  the  Jaiua  creed,  followed  by  Hinduism. 
iVo  of  its  Hindu  temples  are  the  largest  in 
Southern  India ;  one  of  tnem  belongs  to  the  Saiva, 
the  other  to  the  Yaishnava  sect.  During  the  wars 
of  the  Kamatic,  the  town  repeatedly  changed 
hands,  was  taken  by  Clive  on  the  29th  August, 
and  again  in  December  1751,  and  again  in  1752. 
Since  1758  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 
Many  Jaina  sculptures  have  been  discovered  there. 
The  Chola  held  sway  in  the  south  of  India  from  the 
eighth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  when  Sha-ji, 
the  father  of  Sivaji,  totally  annihilated  every 
vestige  of  their  once  great  power.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  prolonged  of  all  the  Indian 
dynasties. 

CON-MOO.  BuRM.  ?  A  tree  of  Tavoy ;  timber 
good,  used  for  buildings  and  boats. 

CONNARUS  CHAMPIONII.  Thw.  A  tree  of 
the  central  province  of  Ceylon,  growing  up  to  an 
elevation  of  4000  feet— rAio.  p.  80. 

CONNARUS  MONOCARPUS.    Linn. 
Doke-ka-det,  .    .    BuBK.  |  Badaleya-gaas, .    .  SiNOH. 

A  tree  of  Burma,  and  very  abundant  in  the  hot, 
drier  parts  of  Ceylon.— TAir.  p.  80. 

CONNARUS  NITIDUS.  Roxh,  A  small  tree  of 
Sylhet  In  British  Burma  it  is  a  shrub  about  ten 
feet  high,  very  plentif nl,  especially  in  the  Rangoon 
districts,  and  affords  an  oil-seed  of  small  size,  but 
rich  in  a  sweet  oU.  C.  panicnlatus,  Roxb,^  is 
a  large  timber  tree  of  Chittagong. —  Voigt; 
M'CkUand. 


CONNARUS  SPECIOSA.    MClelland. 
Gwai-douk,  .    .    .  BUBM.  I  Kadon  kadet,   .    .  Bubm. 
KbwKtouk,     .    .      „      I 

A  large  tree,  very  plentiful  liuooghoat  the 
Ranfloon,  Pegu,  and  Tounghoodistricte.  Growing  in 
all  the  forests  scattered  with  teak.  It  basa  large, 
heavy,  and  strong  timber,  white-coloured,  adapted 
to  every  purpose  of  house-building.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  quantity  of  its  seeds,  which  are  of 
laige  size,  abounding  in  sweet  oil. — Dr.  M^Cl, 

CONNARUS  UNIFOLIOLATUS.  ITiw.  A 
moderate-sized  tree  of  the  central  province  of 
Ceylon,  growing  at  an  elevation  of  3000  to  4000 
feet,  rather  rare. — The, 

CONNELLY.  Four  distinguished  brotben  of 
this  name  served  in  India,  Captain  Edward  Con- 
nelly, Captain  Arthur  Connelly,  Captain  Jo^n 
Connelly,  and  Henry  Valentine  Connelly.  Ed- 
ward was  killed  at  Toolian  Dnrrah  (Pnrvan 
Durrah?),  October  1840;  Arthur,  the  traveller, 
went  on  a  mission  to  Bokhara  in  August  1840, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  murdered  in  prison 
along  with  Colonel  Stoddard ;  John  was  killed  at 
the  capture  of  Kabul  in  July  1843.  Their 
brother,  Henry  Valentine  Connelly,  of  the  Madras 
Civil  Service,  was  murdered  11th  Sq>tember  1855, 
at  the  instiflntion  of  Mopla  fanatics. 

Captain  Edward  Connelly  wrote  on  the  Physi- 
cal Geography  of  Seisthan  in  As.  Jl.  1839,  ix. 
p.  710;  On  Figures  of  Gema  and  Coins,  in  Bl. 
As.  Trans.  1842,  xi  p.  137 ;  Account  of  the  City 
of  Oujein  and  its  Environs,  ibid.  1837,  vi.  p.  831 ; 
Journal  kept  in  Seistiian,  ibid.  1841,  p.  319. 

Captain  J.  Connelly  wrote  a  Report^ upon 
Khorasan,  Bl.  As.  Trans.  1842,  xi.  p.  116. 

Captain  A.  Connelly  wrote  on  the  White-haired 
Anffora  Qoat,  Lond.  As.  Trans.  vL  p.  159 ;  Over- 
land Journey  through  Persia  and  Afghanhrtan  to 
India,  Lond.  1834,  2  vols. 

CONOCARPUS  ACUMINATUS.    Boxb. 
Andenonia  aonminata,  B,  I  Anogeiasos  aoaminatiia, 
A  lanceolata,  BoUicr,         \  WaU. 

Yoong,    ....  Bdbm.  I  Faahi,  Panchi,    .    .    Txi. 
Pachchamanu?    .      Tkl.  | 

This  iB  a  large,  very  valuable,  and  plentifnl 
timber  tree,   growing  throughout  the  aouthos 
forests,  along    with    Conocarpus    latifolia.       Is 
British  Burma  it  is  almost  equ£  to  the  Terminalia 
microcaroa  in  size  and  the  regular  growth  of  iu 
stem,     its  wood  is  reddish  -  brown,   haid   aai 
strong,  its  breaking  weight  being  262  lbs.     A 
cubic  foot  weighs  50  to  57  lbs. ;  and  in  a  fuB- 
grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  average  loigth  of  j 
the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  80  feet,  aall 
average  girth,  measured   at  six  feet  from  tkij 
ground,  is  12  feet.    It  sells  in  Burma  at  12  ^»*»«^ 
per  cubic  foot    It  flowers  during  the  cold  sea 
Its  wood  is  exceedingly  like,  and  fully  as  sir 
and  as  durable,  if  kept  dry,  as  the  C.  latifoUa,  ] 
exposed  to  the  water,  it  soon  decays     It  is  tka 
unfit  for  the  marine  yard,  but  is  equally  fit  ii 
house-building  when  it  can  be  obtained  atsm^ 
which  is  seldom  the  case.    But  for  its  weighs  i 
would  be  most  excellent  timber. — Drs.  HtCL  flrf 
Brandis ;  Mr.  R6hde'$  MSS. ;  Voigt ;  RosA.  n.  411 

CONOCARPUS  LATIFOLIA.    Roxb. 
Andenonia  altisnma,  Bojcb,  |  Anogeiwas  latif olin%  ITel 


Dindoga, 
ThoYura,   •    •    • 
Dawora;  Dhowa, 
Thoora,  •    •    • 
Daawoogass,  .    , 
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Vellai  naga  ™*wmft^   Xm 
TeUa  nereda  ehetta* 
Sirimann,   .    ,    , 
Dhoboo ;  Nongolialis  ^U 
Pooroo, 


C0N0CARPU8  ROBUSTUS. 

Thifl  large  timber  tree  grows  in  the  Dehra 
Doon,  in  the  Kenneri  jungles,  valleys  of  the 
Konkan  rivers,  on  the  inland  Dekhan  hiUs  at 
Chillaime,  and  on  the  mountains  which  separate 
the  CircarB  from  the  Nizam's  dominions.  It  grows 
in  GeyloD,  to  the  north  of  Kandj,  up  to  1500 
feet.  It  flowers  daring  the  cold  season,  in 
January  and  February.  Its  trunk  is  erect, 
straight,  varying  in  length  and  thickness,  the 
largest  being  35  feet  to  the  branches,  and  about 
6  feet  in  circumference.  In  Goimbatore  the 
specimens  sustained  500  lbs.  It  also  grows  in 
Chittagoog.  Its  timber  is  esteemed  for  idmost 
every  economical  purpose,  house-building,  shafts, 
aod  yokes,  is  in  general  use  for  railway  purposes, 
and  it  makes  very  good  cabinet  furniture.  To- 
wards the  centre,  it  is  of  a  chocolate  colour. 
For  house  and  ship  building  the  natives  redcon  it 
superior  to  every  other  sort,  Pentaptera  tomen- 
tosa  and  teak  excepted.  Captain  8ankey,  writing 
from  Nagpur,  says  it  is  a  white  wood  with  a 
heart  of  a  dark  oolour,  and  somewhat  like  rose- 
wood. Its  average  length  there  is  12  feet,  and 
girth  7  feet.  It  is  so  much  prized  by  the  natives 
of  Nagpur  for  axletrees,  that  but  few  trees  are 
permitted  to  attain  their  proper  growth.  By  all 
accounts,  in  Nagpur,  about  20,000  axletrees  are 
'  made  firom  this  wood  yearly.  It  is  attacked  by 
white  ants.  It  ranks  nigh  as  a  rafter  timber. — 
Ihs,  JRazb,,  Gibson,  Biddell,  Voigt,  Wight, 
ThwaUes;  Mr,  Rohde;  Captain  Sankey. 

CONOCAKPUS  ROBUSTUS.  M'Cl.  Caib- 
yah,  BuBM.  A  very  large  and  strong  timber 
tree,  growing  plentifully  in  the  Pegu,  Tounghoo, 
and  Prome  forests,  along  with  te^.  Adapted 
for  fancy  work  and  cabinetmaking. — JkPClelland, 
CONRADE  of  Montferrat,  Prince  of  Tyre, 
titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  was  afisassinated  29Ui 
April  1192  A.D.,  A.H.  ISth  Babi-us-Sani  588,  by 
two  emiflsariea  disguised  as  monks,  sent  by  Sinan. 
Both  Saladin  and  king  Richard  of  England  have 
been  accused  of  instigating  it,  but,  according  to 
Ibn  ul  Athir,  it  was  the  request  of  Sidadin  (SiUah- 
nd-Din)  to  have  both  Gonrade  and  Richard 
destroyed. — 0»bom,  Islam. 

CONSERVE  OF  ROSES,  Gulcand  and  Gul- 
kandu,  consists  of  rose-petals  and  sugar  mixed 
in  certain  proportions,  and  bruised  in  a  mortar. 
The  conserve  of  roses  met  with  in  the  bazars  of 
Bombay  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Surat.      Con- 
aerve  of  violets,  'gulkand-i-banafsha.' — Faulkner. 
CONSTABULARY  has  been  extensively  intro- 
duced in  British  India  since  the  revolt  of  the 
Bengal  Native  Army,  and  to  Sir  William  Robin- 
aou,  K.C.S.I.,  of  the  Madras  C.S.,  the  credit  was 
chiefly  due.    At  the  commencement  of  1862,  the 
experiment  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  Indian 
police  was  made  in  Uie  North  Arcot  district.    At 
the  end  of  1862  not  a  taluk  or  town  in  the  entire 
IeDg:th  and  breadth  of  the  Presidency  remained 
nnoccumed  by  the  new  constabulary. 

CONSTAirriNOPLE,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish 
dominions,  which  extend  to  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  known  to  the  Mahomedans 
of  Ana  as  Eon8tantinia,;a]80  as  Rum,  and  the 
emperor  is  called  the  Sultan,  also  the  Kaisar. 

CONTL  Nicolo  Conti,  a  noble  Venetian,  who 
feraweUed  in  S.W.  Asia  and  in  the  East  Indies 
between  a.d.  1419  and  1444,  and  on  his  return, 
>ii  seeking  absolution  from  Pope  Eugene  iv.  for 
laving  in  Egypt  denied  Christ  to  save  his  wife 
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and  children  from  death,  the  penance  was  impose  I 
on  him  of  renting  his  adventures  to  Pogio  Brac- 
ciolini,  the  pope's  secretary.  Conti  left  Damascus 
and  passed  through  Bussora,  Baghdad,  Ormus, 
Cambay,  Malabar,  Bijanagar,  Mylapur,  C^lon, 
Sumatra,  Tenasserim,  Ava,  Arakan,  Bengal,  Java, 
Banda,Ceram,  Bouro,  Cochin-China,  and  retomed 
by  way  of  Cochin-China,  Malabar,  Cambay,  Aden, 
and  Cairo. 

CONTINENTS.  In  Hindu  geography,  the 
continents  connected  with  each  other  are  four, 
viz.  Uturukum,  Purwawidesa,  Aparagodana,  and 
Jambudwipa. 

CONTINGENT,  a  term  applied  in  British 
India  to  designate  the  armies  which,  by  treaty, 
the  feudatory  sovereigns  keep.  The  Mysore  con- 
tingent of  4000  soldiers  has  been  enrolled  since 
the  treaty  of  Seringapatam.  The  Nizam  of  Hyder- 
abad's contingent  of  7498  men,  in  six  regiments 
of  infantry,  four  of  cavahry,  and  four  batteries  of 
artillery,  was  established  by  the  treaty  of  1798. 
The  contingent  of  H.H.  the  maharua  Sindia,  of 
5000  cavalry,  whose  capital  is  Gwalior,  was 
arranged  for  by  the  treaty  of  Gwalior  of  November 

1817.  In  the  same  year  a  contingent  of  800 
men  was  arranged  for  from  the  Gaekwar  at 
Baroda.  The  treaty  of  Bhopal  of  February  1818 
provided  for  a  contingent  of  600  cavalry  and 
400  infantry ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  the  6th  January 

1818,  maharaia  Man  Singh  of  Jodhpur  under- 
took to  furnish  1600  cavalry  for  service  with  the 
British  Indian  army.  The  Indore  contingent  of 
SOOO  cavaliy  horses  by  the  maharaia  Holkar,  by 
the  xi.  article  of  the  treaty  of  Mundesur,  was 
agreed  to  be  provided  ready  for  service.  See 
British  India,  p.  464. 

CONUS,  the  Cone  genus  of  Gasteropodus  Mol- 
lusca,  founded  by  Linneeus.  The  species  are 
found  in  southern  and  tropical  seas.  Lamarck 
records  181  recent  species  and  varieties.  C. 
textilis,  Linn.,  found  at  Aneityum  of  the  N. 
Hebrides,  bites  and  injects  a  poisonous  acrid 
fluid  into  the  wound,  occasioning  the  heart  to 
swell,  and  often  endangering  life. 

CONVENT  OF  ST.  CATHERINE  is  on  the 
Jibl  Musa. 

CONVOLVULACE^.  R.  Br.  The  bindweed 
tribe  of  plants,  in  which  there  are  about  28  genera 
and  more  than  450  species  in  the  west  and  east 
of  Asia.  The  more  important  genera  are  aniscia, 
argyreia,  batatas,  Blinkworthia,  Breweria,  calonyc- 
tion,  calystegia,  convolvulus,  cressa,  evolvulus, 
Havittia,  ipomsea,  Moorcroftia,  neuropeltis,  phar- 
bitis,  poraua,  quamoclit,  rivea,  sepistemon,  Skin- 
nera. 

Convolvulus  arvensis,  Linn.,  Corn  bindweed. 
C.  OhlneiiBiB,  Ker.  |  G.  Maloolmi,  MonA. 

It  is  native  throughout  Europe  in  sandy  fields 
and  by-roads,  also  in  China,  Persia,  and  some 
parts  of  India :  is  abundant  as  a  weed  all  over  the 

flains  of  the  Panjab,  and  up  to  10,000  feet  in  the 
'aniab  Himalaya.  The  officinal  him-padi  (deer's 
foot;  appears  to  be  from  this  plant  It  is  said  to 
possess  a  purgative  quality,  as  also  C.  soldanella, 
C.  maritimus,  and  C.  macrocarpus.— -5tet(;arr. 

Convolvulus  pluricaulis,  Chois. 
Porprang,  Baphalli,  Hmn.  I.Gorakh  panw ;  Dodak, 

I  Hind. 

Common  throughout  the  Panjab  plains.  It  is 
eaten  by  cattle,  and  is  reckoned  cooling ;  used  as 
a  v^etable,  or  given  in  sherbet.— iSteinarr. 
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OcDTolvalas  reptans,  Olus  Taffam,  Rumph. 
Kvlmi  Bhak,     .    .  Beno.  I  Po-ii*iU,  Po-ling,  .    Chin. 
Mandarftlli, .    .    .     Can.  |  Tootu  kura, .    •    .      Tel. 

A  natiye  of  standing  sweet  waters,  yerr  common 
in  India;  affords  a  mi&j  juice,  whicb,  when  dried, 
is  nearly  eqnal  to  scammony  in  pnrgatiTe  efficacy. 
The  tops  and  leaves  are  eaten  in  stew  by  the 
natires.  This  is  largely  caltivated  in  China  as  a 
vegetable,  and  eaten  m  spring. — Ainslie ;  Smith* 

ConTolvulos  scammonia,  Linn. 
Sakmnnia,  Sagmoonia,  Ar.  |  Mahmadah,  .         .  Hind. 

A  native  of  Syria,  the  Levant,  and  of  Eaira  in 
Gujerat.  The  proper  juice  when  dried  is  called 
scammony,  but  is  often  adulterated  with  concrete 
juices  of  a  similar  kind,  and  with  flour,  chalk, 
sand,  and  earth.  The  most  abundant  harvest  of 
scammony  is  in  Smyrna  and  Aleppo.  There  are 
several  modes  of  collection,  whicli  give  rise  to 
corresponding  commercial  varieties.  The  Arab 
name  of  this  drug,  Ul  Sugmoonia,  signifies  the 
purgative.— 0'5%.  pp.  600,  501. 

CONWAY,  an  officer  of  the  Madras  army,  who 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  He  was  selected, 
while  quite  a  young  man,  to  be  Adjutant-General 
of  the  army  of  Madras  at  a  time  of  trial,  when 
the  European  officers  had  become  disaffected,  and 
he  held  that  poet  up  to  the  year  1887,  when  he 
died  of  cholera  on  the  banks  of  the  Kistna,  en 
route  to  be  Brigadier  of  the  Hyderabad  subsidiary 
force,  and  he  was  buried  there.  In  St.  Mary^s 
Chapel,  Madras,  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory : — 
The  Soldier's  Friend, 
OONWAT, 

Adjutant-General, 

obiit 

13th  May  1837. 

Erected  hy  the 

Abmt 

and  by  the 

Public. 

COOCH  BEHAR.     See  Kuch  Behar. 

COOKIA  PUNCTATA.  Retz,  Wham-pi  fmii 
Qninaria  lanaium,  Lour.      |  Hwang-p*i  kwo,    .    Chin. 

This  fruit-tree  of  China  and  the  Moluccas  is 
middle-sized,  bearing  an  edible  fruit  about  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  yellow  on  the  outside,  with 
a  white  pulp,  rather  acid,  but  sweet,  and  much 
esteemed  in  China  and  the  Archipelago.  Hwang-pi, 
or  wham-pi,  means  ydlow  skin.  In  India  it 
bears  its  rough-skinned  fruit  in  April  and  May. 
The  tree  has  very  dark  green  shining  leaves. — 
Roxb,;   Voigt;  Riddell;  Smith;  Macfadyen. 

COOKING  WAGGONS  are  constructed  some- 
what like  a  battery  caisson,  so  that  the  parts  can 
be  unlimbered  and  separated  from  each  other. 
The  *  limber,'  or  forward  part,  bears  a  large 
chest,  which  is  divided  into  compartments,  to 
contain  coffee,  tea,  susar,  and  com  starch,  with  a 
place  also  for  two  gridirons  and  an  axe.  From 
the  rear  portion  rise  three  tall  smoke-pipes,  above 
three  large  boilers,  under  which  there  is  a  place 
for  the  fire,  and  under  the  fire  a  box  for  the  fuel 
Each  boiler  will  hold  fourteen  gallons ;  and  it  is 
estimated  that  in  each  one,  on  the  march,  ten 
gallons  of  tea,  or  coffee,  or  chocolate^  could  be 
made  in  twenty  minntes,  —  thns  g^vmg  ninety 
gallons  of  nourishing  drink  every  hour. 

COOLEE,  a  term  in  use  in  British  India  to 
designate  any  labouring  man  working  for  hire, 
also  the  hire  itself.  The  word  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Tamil  word  Woleeya  or  Wozheeya,  itaran,  a 
servant.    Under  this  designation  great  numbers 


of  the  labouring  classes  of  India  have  emigrated 
to  Ceylon,  the  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  mortalily  on  the  voyages  at  one 
time  was  so  considerable,  ranging  up  to  19  per 
cent,  that  emigration  agents  were  appointed  at 
the  Indian  ports,  under  Acts  of  the  Council,  to 
control  the  emigration.  Goolee  bandy  or  Goolee 
gari  means  a  hired  carriage. 

COOLEN  or  Kulang.  Hind.  TheGrusdnem 
of  British  India  and  of  Europe.  It  is  much  liked 
as  a  table  bird.    They  are  easily  domesticated. 

COOLING  MIXTURES. 
Nitrate  of  ammonia,  water,  each  1  part, — 46^. 
Nit.  of  ammoiiia,'carb.  of  loda,  water,  each  1  part,— ^. 
Phosphate  of  soda,  9  parts ;  sulphuric  aeid,  4  parta,— ^. 
Sulphate  of  soda,  8  parts ;  muriatic  add,  6  parta,— 5(r. 
Sulph.  of  soda,  5  parts';  dilute  Bulph.'acid,  4  perts,-4r. 
Phosphate  of  soda,  9  parts;  nitrate  of  ammonia,  6 
parts ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  4  parts,— 47*. 

The  fall  of  the  thermometer  is  here  calculaled 
from  50°,  and  the  full  effect  is  not  prodnoed 
unless  the  materials  employed  and  the  substance 
acted  upon  be  previously  cooled  to  that  point 
Pounded  ice  or  snow,  2  parts  ;  common  salt,  1  part,— 

from  any  temperature  to  5*. 
Snow  or  pounded  ice,  12  parts ;  eommon  salt,  5  parte ; 

nitrate  of  ammonia,  5  parts,— 25\ 
Snow,  3  parts ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  2  parts, —  from 

32*' to  23'*. 
Snow,  8  parts ;  muriatic  acid,  6  parts,— to  27*. 
Snow,  7  parts  ;  diluted  nitric  acid,  4  parts, — to  3tf . 
Snow,  4  parts ;  muriate  of  lime,  5  parts,— to  40". 

— CySlk.  p.  46. 

COOMPTA,  in  lat.  14°  26'  N.,  long.  74°  27'  E,, 
is  the  chief  commercial  town  in  the  Ctuiara  distiiet 
— Imp.  Gaz. 

COONCIIEE.    Hind.   A  child's  cloak. 

COONDOOR.    DtJKH.    Frankincense. 

COONOOR,  in  lat.  11°  20'  N.,  long.  76°  W  E., 
S.E.  of  Ootacamund,  is  5960  feet  above  the  level 
of  t^e  sea.  The  mean  height  of  the  adjoining 
Jakatalla  cantonment,  now  called  Wellington,  is 
6100  feet.  It  is  a  favourite  sanatorium  for 
Europeans. — Baik.;  Schlag, 

COONR-MOONDLA,  or  Cunp-mundIa,  is  the 
name  given  at  Benares  to  the  day  on  which  seed- 
sowing  is  concluded.    In  the  Lower  Doab  and 
Baiswara,  it  is  generally  called  Coonr  Bojee  and 
Horiur.    Hindus  devote  this  day  to  festivity,  and, 
amongst  other  ceremonies,  decorate  the  ploughs, 
and  make  the  residue  of  the  seed>com  into  a 
cake,  which  is  partaken  of  in  the  open  field,  and 
in  part  distributed  to  Brahmans  ana  beggars.     A 
similar  practice  prevails  in  Great  Britain,  when  the 
seed-cake  and  furmenty  of  All-Hallows  are  in 
request.    In  Tusser's  homely  verses  we  read, — 
'Wife,  sometime  this  weeke,  if  the  wether  bold  deare. 
An  end  of  wheat-sowing  we  make  for  this  yeare. 
Remember  tou,  therefm,  though  I  do  it  not, 
The  seed-cake,  the  pasties,  the  furmeuty-poi.' 

— Elliot.    See  Dnleajhar ;  Hurinr ;  Hurpoojee. 

COOPER,  SiRFRED£RICK,K.O.S.I.,aBeDgi( 
civil  servant,  who  did  much  good  service  in  Sm 
Pan  jab  during  the  revolt  and  rebellion  of  1857-68- 

COORBAN.    SeeKurban;  Sacrifice. 

COORG,  a  British  province  between  lak  IV  bS 
and  20^  50'  N.,  long.  75''  24'  and  76°  18'  E.,  am 
1580  square  miles,  and,  in  1881,  a  popablMa  «f 
178,802,  of  whom  100,489  were  mates  and  77,061 
females.  Its  prominent  inhabitants  are  Ito 
Eodaoa  or  Coorg  mountaineers,  who  were  nM 
over  by  the  Haleri  pdvgars ;  but  Y ira  Rajendxay 
the  last  raja,  was  deuuraned  by  the  British  m 
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1834,  and  he  died  in  Britain  in  1862.  ^  The 
Kodaga  had  sQcceflsfollj  opposed  Hyder  Ali  and 
his  son  Tipu ;  bnt  Vira  Rajendra  (Dodda),  who 
died  in  1809,  was  guilty  of  about  5000  summary 
executions ;  his  successor,  Linga,  died  1820,  was 
greedy,  cunning,  and  cowardly.  The  aspect  of 
Coorg(Kuig  or  Kodagn,  meaning  steep  mountain), 
presents  an  entire  forest;  the  long  ana  narrow  cul- 
tirated  valleys  enclosed  within  it  serve  but  to  render 
the  vast  woods  more  striking.  The  country  is  inter- 
sected in  every  direction  by  cuddungs  or  breast- 
works, estimated  at  600  miles  in  extent,  many  12 
feet  deep  and  10  or  15  feet  across  the  ditch.  They 
cross  the  ranges  of  hills  and  each  other  with  little 
appearance  of  order,  and  defy  conjecture  as  to 
their  object.  The  prevailing  languages  are  Coorg, 
Kodaga,  Canarese,  Malealam,  Tamil,  Tulu,  Hin- 
dustani, and  English.  There  are  about  40,000 
native  Coorgs  (Kodaga)  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  They  are  a  tall,  muscular,  broad-chested, 
well-favoured  race  of  mountaineers,  far  superior 
in  physique  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  whom 
they  greatly  despise.  They  are  far  advanced 
in  civilisation,  and  very  intelligent.  The  vice  of 
drinking  has  a  deep  and  widely-spread  hold  upon 
them.  They  marry  at  a  ripe  age,  but  the  wives 
of  brothers  are  considered  as  common  property. 
They  genersdly  retain  the  old  devil-worship  of 
the  Dravidian  race.  The  raja's  palace  is  suppNOsed 
to  have  been  built  by  an  Italian,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  bricked  up  in  a  wall  as  soon  as  the 
building  was  finishea.  The  tribes  and  races  of 
the  population  in  1881  was  178,302  souls,  com- 
prised, besides  the  Coorg  or  Kodaga  proper, — 

Anuna  or  Amma  Kodaga  or  Kaveri  Brahmans. 

Aimbkula,  Roala  or  herds. 

Hlggade,  cmtiyators. 

Ainaya  BadAge,  artisans  in  iron  and  wood. 

Kavati,  jungle  cultivators. 

PalejB,  fatm  labourers  from  the  Tulu  and  Maleala 

districts. 
Kurabar,  two  tribes,  the  Jenu  and  Bettu. 
Yerawa,  slave  emigrants  from  Malealam. 
Meda,  umbrella  maJcers. 
Holeya,  vis.  Keinbati  Holeya,  who  speak  Kodaga,  and 

Baidaga  Holeya,  who  speak  Oanarese. 


There  are  also  some  Mahrattas,  Rajputs,  Rache- 
r,  and  Rajpinde,  the  last  being  connections  of 
the  late  ralers.  The  out- castes  number  34,100, 
and  the  wild  tribes  14,783. 

In  1887  there  was  a  rebellion  in  the  British 
district  of  Canara,  adjoining  Coorg.    The  Coorgs 
at  once  marched  there,  quelled  the  rebellion,  and 
recaptured  for  the  British  the  treasures  carried  off 
by  the  insurgents.   The  Governor-General  directed 
that  the  recovered  treasure  should,  as  a  reward,  be 
divided  amongst  the  Coorgs,  but  they  to  a  man 
refused  to    receive    it.  and   proudly   declared 
that  they  had  not  fought  for  loot    The  British 
Government,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  spirit  of 
these  rude  warriors,  then  directed  jaghirs  and 
oomli  lands  to  be  conferred  on  them,  and  pre- 
sented their  chiefs  witii  horses,  rifles,  khillats, 
and  other  marks  of  honour.     Later  still,  when 
6riti8h  supremacy  in  India  had  been  shaken  to 
its   foundation,  a  body  of  Coorgs,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  suddenly  made  their  appearance  at  Periya- 
p&toa  in  Mysore,  under  the  secret  instructions  of 
tlie  late  Sir  Mark  Cnbbon,  and  by  their  presence 
tctx^Gd  to  Bcmpress  the  growing  insolence  and 
4lLs&ffection  of  uie  Mahomedan  classes  of  Seringa- 
pAtoJn  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  that  province. 
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In  the  vicinity  of  the  pahice  are  settled  the 
descendants  of  the  private  guards  and  executioners 
of  the  rajas.  These  men  are  called  KapaJarus, 
and  were  the  principal  instruments  in  carrying 
out  the  mandates  dictated  by  the  last  raja.  The 
Amma  Coorg,  the  Sanna  Coorff,  the  Malla  Coorg, 
and  the  Boddhn  Coorg  differ  cSiefly  in  the  matter 
of  marriages.  The  right  of  choosing  a  husband 
for  the  girl  vests  with  her  father.  Should  he  have 
demised,  it  devolves  in  succession  upon  her 
paternal  grandfather,  mother,  and  brothers.  In 
theb  absence,  on  the  head  of  the  house,  whoever 
he  may  be.  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  marriaees 
amongst  the  Coorgs, — the  Brahman,based  on  dism- 
terested  motives,  and  which  is  not  brought  about 
on  account  of  pecuniary  considerations,  and  the 
Gandharva,  which  is  founded  in  reciprocal  desire. 
The  former  is  the  more  prevalent.  A  Coorg  is 
justified  in  taking  to  himself  a  plurality  of  wives, 
supposing  his  first  one  for  the  period  of  ten  years 
produces  only  daughters.  Re-marriage  of  women 
18  permitted,  under  certain  restrictions.  In  the 
event  of  there  being  no  male  issue  in  a  house,  a 
daughter  is  retained  to  represent  the  name,  and  a 
husband  is  procured  for  her  from  another  house. 
This  husbana  does  not  become  alienated  from  his 
own  family,  but  can  take  a  wife  for  his  own 
family  also,  thus  raising  up  seed  for  both  houses. 
These  marriages  must  take  place  for  Hne  purpose 
expressed  at  the  time,  and  the  arrangement  cannot 
be  made  after  marriage.  This  is  termed  amongst 
the  Coorg  a  Makka  Parje  marriage,  or  for  the 
rights  of  the  children.  Their  women  have  large 
eyes,  and  are  not  very  dark.  Their  hair,  en  chignon^ 
has  splendid  gold  ornaments  on  it,  and  bunches 
of  white  flowers.  White  jackets  with  short  sleeves, 
embroidered  with  red  cotton,  with  muslin  skirts 
embroidered  with  a  narrow  gold  lace,  and  very 
short  Their  legs  and  feet  bare ;  round  their 
ankles  massive  silver  bands,  from  which  hang  a 
number  of  little  bells;  with  a  silver  chain  from 
the  band  to  each  toe,  holds  a  number  of  rings. 
Their  arms  covered  with  bracelets,  and  round 
their  necks  a  number  of  gold  chains  with  jewel 
ornaments.  In  their  national  dance  Coorgs  form 
into  a  circle.  The  first  figure  of  the  dance  is 
called  BalakatA,  and  is  a  Sow  movement,  the 
men  all  dancing  round,  singing,  and  gracefully 
waving  about  chowris  Qong  whSks  of  Imir),  with 
an  accompaniment  of  drums.  This  is  foUowed  by 
the  second  figure,  called  Kolhata,  or  stick  dance, 
in  which  each  man  is  provided  with  a  couple  of 
sticks.  They  all  move  round  as  before,  beginning 
slowly,  with  a  sort  of  prancmg  step,  which  gets 
quicker  and  quicker.  They  keep  tapping  l^eir 
neighbours'  sticks  in  tune,  getting  more  and  more 
excited  and  hitting  harder,  as  if  they  were  to 
have  a  fight,  but  at  a  given  signal  they  all 
instantly  stop.  The  third  figure  consists  of  a 
single  combat.  One  man  leaps  into  the  circle 
wiui  a  war-whoop,  armed  with  a  long  switeh  and 
a  metal  shield,  cnallenging  the  ring.  Then  out 
springs  another,  and  both  dance.  At  last  they 
rush  together,  hitting  hard.  The  laws  of  the 
game  do  not  allow  hitting  above  the  knees, 
although  some,  in  their  excitement,  certainly 
transgress.  The  ankles,  however,  suffer  most, 
and  must  smart  terribly  after  an  encounter. 
When  one  of  the  combatants  gpves  in,  the  other 
embraces  him,  to  show  there  is  no  ill-wilL  At 
the  end  of  the  third  figure,  the  assembly  dance, 
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leaping  vigorously  into  the  air.  The  Goorg  or 
Kodaga  language  has  been  regarded  as  Canareae, 
modified  by  the  Tulu.  Bat  Mr.  Moegling  states  that 
it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Tamil  and  Malealam 
than  to  the  Canarese.  Cairns  or  tumuli  are  in 
great  numbers.  They  conceal  kistyaens.  There 
are  also  Kolle  Kallu,  or  sculptured  tombstones 
in  honour  of  warriors  slain  in  oattle.  Raja  Yira 
Rajendra's  daughter  Gauramma,  whom  he  brought 
with  him  to  London,  was  baptized  as  Victoria, 
Queen  Victoria  being  the  sponsor,  and  she  married 
a  British  army  oflScer,  but  shortly  after  he  and 
her  daughter  disappeared,  and  she  died  in  1864. 
— Calebs  Coorg;  Bowring's  Eastern  Experiences; 
Rice^  Coorg ;  Coorg  Gazetteer ;  Moegling^s  Coorg. 
COORMEE  or  Koormee,  a  race  of  cultivators 
under  the  different  names  of  Coormee,  Kumbhi, 
Kunabi,  Koombhee,  extend  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Hindustan,  Berar,  and  the  Western  Dekhan. 
They  are  famous  as  agriculturists,  but  frequently 
engage  in  other  occupations.  The  Coormee 
women,  like  the  Jatni,  assist  the  men  in  hus- 
bandry, and  have  passed  into  a  proverb  for 
industry, — 

*  Bhulee  jat  koonbin  kee  klioorpee  hat'h 
Kliet  mrawen  apne  pee  ke  sat  h.' 

The  Coormee  of  the  provinces  are  said  to  have 
seven  subdivisions,  which  are  usually  enumerated 
as  K'hureebind,  Puturya,  G'horchurha,  Jyswar, 
Canoujea,  Kewut,  and  Jhooneya. — Elliot^  p.  227. 

COOROOKOO  OIL,  oU  of  prickly  poppy,  or 
Jamaica  yellow  thistle,  nale  yellow,  limpid  oil, 
from  the  round  corrugatea  seeds  of  the  Argemone 
Mexicana,  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  natives 
and  used  in  lamps,  but  is  doubtless  adapted  to 
more  important  uses. — Madras  ExJi,  1855. 

COOROOMBAR  or  Kurumbar,  properly  Kuni- 
bar,  a  shepherd,  from  the  Canarese  Kuru,  a  sheep. 

COOROOMBAR,  a  race  of  Wynad,  very  docDe, 
quick  of  imitation,  and  slavishly  submissive  to 
their  moodely  or  head,  who  exercises  undisputed 
power  over  hjs  own  family,  numericiJly  containing 
about  twenty  or  thirty  bein^.  Those  employed 
b^  the  coffee-planters  are  a  little  civilised,  appre- 
ciating the  comforts  of  life  in  a  slight  degree 
higher  than  their  more  savage  brethren.  &ey 
erect  rude  huts  for  themselves  and  family,  on 
elevated  ground,  surrounded  by  jungles,  and 
about  six  in  number;  they  toudi  one  another, 
and  the  whole  present  the  form  of  a  crescent. 
One  larger  than  the  rest,  styled  the  cutcherry,  is 
erected  in  the  middle,  in  the  shape  of  a  hall,  for 
the  sojourn  of  casual  strangers ;  it  is  dedicated  to 
their  village  deity,  and  the  place  cannot  be  con* 
taminated  by  a  shoed  foot.  The  presence  of  a 
suspected  stranger  in  their  vicinity,  sickness,  or 
other  trifling  but  natural  cause,  make  them  emi- 
grate from  one  place  to  another,  sometimes  miles 
away,  but  always  preferring  lonesome  localities 
and  dense  jungles.  Some  are  partly  civilised. 
Government  possess  some  forest  lands  towards 
Periah  and  Teriate,  and  in  several  spots  over 
Wynad.  In  the  teak  belt  are  several  bands  of 
Cooroombars,  some  of  the  Jani,  and  others  of 
Moolly  clan.  The  former  1  i ve  entirely  in  the  forest. 
They  w^  the  only  axe  mtn,  and  without  them  it 
wotud  be  difficult  to  work  a  forest  Other  tribes 
are  the  Panniar,  Puliar,  Gurchea,  Ohetty,  and 
squatters.  The  Cooroombar,  through  their  head- 
men, are  held  responsible,  and  the  Chetty  are  also 
responsible  for  their  Panniar  or  farm  slaves.    The 


Cooroombar^s  services  are  constantly  called  f<irby 
Uie  wood  contractor  and  the  planter.  They  will 
not  leave  their  haunts  in  the  forests  for  any  time. 
During  the  gold  speculations  of  the  western  ooart 
from  1876  to  1881,  the  Cooroombar  were  found 
useful  labourers. — C.  H,  S,  in  Newspaper;  Ckg- 
hom^  Forest  Report.    See  Kurumbar. 

COOROOMBRANAAD,  a  district  of  Malabar. 

COOROOMINGA.  Tam.  A  beeUe,  the  Buto- 
cera  rubus,  which  penetrates  the  trunk  of  young 
cocoanut  trees  near  the  ground,  and  deposits  its 
eggs  near  the  centre.  The  grubs  eat  their  way  up 
and  destroy  the  tree. 

COORTALLUM,  not  very  far  from  Cape  Como- 
rin,  is  a  large  place,  with  several  bungalows  dose 
into  the  hills.  Of  the  cataracts  close  at  band,  the 
lowest  falls  from  a  height  of  200  feet.  The  scenery 
is  splendid.  There  are  in  all  three  falls,  the  high- 
est being  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  average 
temperature  of  the  water  is  72°  to  75°,  and  invalids 
derive  great  benefit  from  bathing  in  it.  The 
bathing  place  is  under  a  shelving  rock,  affording 
the  most  delightful  shower-bath  possible.  The 
climate  is  particularly  enjoyable  to  Europeans  in 
June,  July,  and  August. 

COOSSUMB.    Sansk.    Carthamus  tinctorius. 

COOSY,  a  tributary  to  the  Hoogly,  also  written 
Cosi  and  KosL  It  rises  in  the  Rainghur  district, 
lat  23°  35',  long.  85°  68',  runs  S.E.  into  the 
Hoogly.     Its  length  is  240  miles. 

COOTANAD,  a  district  of  Malabar. 

COOTE,  Sib  EYRE,  K.C.B.,  a  distingmshed 
British  officer,  who  served  in  India  from  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  and  in  command  in  the  Kar- 
natic  from  1759  during  the  contests  for  supre- 
macv  between  the  British  and  Frendi.  At  the 
battle  of  Plassey  in  1757,  while  a  Major  in  rank, 
he  had  commanded  the  third  division  of  the  army, 
and  he  seems  to  have  taken  command  in  the 
Kamatic  in  1769.  He  was  out-manoeuvred  on 
the  Palar  river,  but  in  1760,  after  defeating  Lallj 
at  Wandiwash,  and  driving  him  back  to  Pondi- 
cherry,  he  took  easv  possession  of  Caddalore  in 
April  1760,  of  Chellumbmm,  and  other  FVench 
garrisons.  He  took  Pondicheny  on  the  ith  Jan. 
1761.  The  French  shortly  before  had  destroyed 
Fort  St  David,  and  in  retaliation  Coote  razed  the 
fortifications  to  the  ground.  On  the  18th  Juxke 
1781,  Colonel  Coote  had  been  repulsed  with  los 
by  Hyder  in  a  night  attack  on  Chellumbnim. 
After  forcing  his  way  through  two  or  three 
enclosures,  and  when  falling  l^bck  to  Cuddaloie, 
and  he  had  passed  on  a  few  miles  from  Porto  Novo, 
he  found  his  march  intercepted  by  the  whole  army 
of  Hyder  Ali,  60,000  strong.  Hyder  had  made  a 
rapid  march,  and  had  thrown  up  batteriea  acroes 
Coote's  line  of  retreat ;  he  had  his  left  protected 
by  a  range  of  sandhills,  and  his  right  by  tiie  aea. 
Coote  made  two  determined  assaults,  one  on  the 
batteries,  which  were  carried,  the  other  throogh 
a  passage  in  the  sandhills  left  unprotected  by 
Hvder,  whose  flank  became  thus  exposed.  A  war 
schooner  at  the  same  time  appeared  in  sight,  and, 
anchoring  close  in,  poured  her  broadsides  oil  the 
enemy,  causin  g  great  confusion.  Hyder^s  army  was 
completely  routed.  Coote's  strength  was  7878 
men,  including  artillerymen.  It  was  known  as 
the  battle  of  Metapolliam,  and  was  fooflht  on  the 
1st  July  1781.  In  June  1782,  while  Coote  was 
advancing  rapidly  on  Amee,  where  Hyder  had 
treasure  and  military  stores,  Hyder  overtook  and 
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compelled  hhn  to  retarn  to  Madras.  Ooote  died 
in  1783)  and  the  command  of  the  army  devolyed 
on  General  Stewart 

COPAIVA  or  Copaiba  is  the  fluid  radnouB 
eimdation  of  seyeral  Epecies  of  Copaifera,  of  C. 
Laogsdorffii,  Dee.,  of  C.  officinalis.  It  was  first 
described  by  Marqgraaf  and  Piso  in  1648.  Species 
of  dipterocarpas  yield  a  sabstance  closely  re- 
sembling copaiba. — Faulkner;  Royle,  p.  364. 

COPAL,  jPa-ma-yu,  Chin.,  Cbanchras,  Hind. 
This  veiy  important  resin  is  obtained  from  trees 
of  America,  Africa,  Madagascar,  India,  and  Aus- 
tralia. It  exudes  spontaneously  frcnn  Rhus 
copalinnm  and  Elieocarpus  copalifer,  the  first 
being  an  American  and  W .  Indian,  and  the  second 
an  £.  Indian  tree.  Another  copal  is  obtadned 
from  the  coasts  of  Guinea ;  and  seivmi  species  of 
Hymenaa,  on  the  Amaasons,  are  said  to  produce 
kinds  of  copal,  one  of  the  plants  being  Hymensea 
▼ermcosa.  Yateria  Indica  furnishes  the  resin 
called  in  India  copal,  which  in  England  is  known 
by  the  name  of  gum  anime,  and  very  nearly 
approaches  the  true  resin  of  that  name ;  in  its 
recent  and  fluid  state  it  is  used  as  a  Tarnish, 
called  Piney  varnish,  in  the  south  of  India,  and, 
disBolred  by  heat  in  closed  Teasels,  it  is  employed 
for  the  same  purpose  in  other  parts  of  India ;  it  is 
ertremely  tenacious  and  solid,  but  melts  at  a 
temperature  of  97^^  Fahr.  Mineral  copal  is 
found  in  ligniform  pieces  near  Quilon,  under 
lateiite.  A  copal,  called  gum  anime  in  the 
London  market,  is  found  on  the  east  coast  of 
Afiica,  from  Panjan  to  Mboamaji.  An  endless 
supply  is  obtainable  there,  and  it  is  largely  im- 
povted  into  Bombay  from  Zanzibar,  the  major 
portion  being  re-exported  to  England,  and 
occasionally  to  France  and  Calcutta.  The  copal 
of  Zanribar  is  obtained  from  the  Trachylobium 
Hornemanianum ;  but  hirger  quantities  are  found 
imbedded  in  the  earth,  often  where  no  copal- 
yielding  trees  now  exist.  This  semi-fossil  copal 
is  called  oopalline.  Specimens  of  the  leaf,  flower, 
etc,  obtained  from  the  semi-fossil  gum,  agree  in  all 
respects  with  those  of  the  living  tree.  The  peculiar 
ana  more  valuable  properties  of  the  buried  gum 
anime  are  supposed  to  be  from  a  chemical  action, 
tbe  result  of  a  lon^  retention  in  the  earth.  It 
IB  cUaaed  as  raw  or  jackass  copal,  and  ripe  or  true 
copaL  Tbe  Talue  of  the  latter  is  estimated  by  its 
oobur,  the  clearest  and  most  transparent  pieces 
bring  the  highest  prices,  liter  them  the  light 
anaber,  lemon,  dark  yellow,  and  red.  Sometimes 
tlie  gam,  like  amber,  contains  drops  of  water, 
bees,  tics,  flies,  and  other  insects.  The  diggers 
do  not  excavate  more  than  the  depth  of  a  man^s 
waist,  and  the  copal  occnn  in  a  r^  sand  under- 
lying blue  day. 

Copal  is  generally  imported  into  England  in 

Imnps  about  the  size  of  small  potatoes,  of  a 

slififntly  yellow  tint,  and  often  including  insects 

and  animal  remains.    It  is  often  coTered  with  a 

elaj-like  substance,  from  which  it  is  freed  by  the 

dealers  by  scraping.    The  finest  and  palest  lumps 

are  selected  for  what  is  called  body-gum;  the 

next  best  forms  carriage-gum ;  and  the  remainder, 

being  freed  from  wood  and  stones,  forms  what  is 

called  third,  or  worst  quality,  and  is  used  for 

^old-size  or  japan-black.     Fracture  conchoidal; 

it  is  transparent,  and  tasteless.    Copal  is  liable 

to  lye  confounded  with  anime,  when  the  latter  is 

clear  and  good ;  but  the  solubility  ia  alcohol  fur 


COPPEK. 

nishes  a  useful  test,— the  anime  being  reailily 
soluble  in  this  fluid,  while  copal  is  sparingly  bo. 
Copal  is  also  brittle  between  the  teeth,  whereaR 
anime  softens  in  the  mouth.  The  American  copal 
occurs  in  commerce  in  flat  fragments;  whereas 
the  East  Indian  is  generally  obtamed  in  roundish 
masses.  The  latter  furnishes  the  finest  Tarnishes. 
— Dr.  Kirk,  in  Madras  Agri-HortieuU.  Proc. 

COPALM  BALSAM  is  a  product  of  the  Ldquid- 
amber  styraciflua. 

COPAL  VARNISH  is  a  solution  of  copal  gum 
resin  in  linseed  oH,  oil  of  turpentine,  spirits  of 
wine  or  alcohol ;  it  is  used  for  japanning  snuff- 
boxes, tea-boards,  and  simikr  articles.  Copal 
Tarnish  and  amber  Tarnish  are  also  much  em- 
ployed by  the  artist  and  by  the  photographer  for 
the  preserration  of  their  works.  Fresh  essence  of 
turpentine  dissoWes  copal  completely,  but  old 
turpentine  will  not  do  so.  It  is  stated  Uiat  essence 
of  turpentine,  digested  upon  sulphur,  will  dissoWe 
double  its  own  weight  without  letting  any  fall. 
The  oil  of  rosemary  also  dissolTes  cot>al  with  fi;reat 
readiness.  An  excellent  Tarnish  may  be  made  by 
diflsolTing  one  part  of  copal  and  one  of  essence  of 
rosemary,  with  from  two  to  three  parts  of  pure 
alcohol. 

COPAULDROOG,  taken  by  the  British,  by 
storm,  on  the  14th  May  1819. 

COPE,  HENRY,  wrote  on  The  Ruined  City  of 
Ranade,  Sindiah's  Dominions,  in  BI.  As.  Trans. 
1848,  XTii.  p.  1079 ;  On  the  Ruined  City  of  Feroz- 
abad,  ibid.  1847,  XTi.,  1848,  xTiL  p.  971 ;  On  the 
Silk  Manufactures  of  the  Panjab,  Lahore  Agri. 
Trans.  1852. 

COPHONES  of  Arrian,  supposed  to  be  the 
Kabul  riTer. 

COPPER. 


Nehau,  ....  Arab. 
^-a-ni,  ....  BuRM. 
Ghi-tnng;  Tung,  .  Chin. 
Tsze-jen-tuiig;CM-kin,  „ 
Kobber,  ....  Dan. 
Koper,     ....     DUT. 

Omvre, Fb. 

Kupper,  ....  Gbr. 
Tamba,  ....  GUJ. 
Neheah,  ....  Heb. 
Bame, It. 


Cuprum, . 
Tambaga, 

Mi88,  .  . 
Miedx,  . 
Gobre, 


Lat. 
Malay. 

PiBS. 

Pol. 

POBT.,  Sp. 


Krasnoimjed ;  Mjed,  Bus. 
Tamraka;  Tamra,  Saksk. 

Kopper, Sw. 

Shemba,  ....     Tam. 
Tambram;  Baggi,       Tbl. 


Copper  ore  is  abundantly  diffused  in  nature,  being 
found  natiTe  as  an  oxide,  a  sulphuret,  a  sulphate, 
carbonate,  arseniate,  and  phosphate,  in  Persia, 
Baluchistan,  Nepal,  Kashmir,  Tibet,  India,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  China,  and  Japan.  Copper  ore  in  the  form 
of  sulphuret  ia  abundant  in  Ramgarh  in  Shekawatti. 
Near  Ajmir,  carbonate  of  copper  is  found  in  small 
yeins,  and  in  connection  with  ores  of  iron  (Genl. 
Med.  Top.  p.  169).  A  silicate  of  copper  occurs  in 
Nellore  and  Ongole,  but  not  in  workable  lodes. 
Copper  ores  are  found  in  the  Jeypore  dominions, 
and  in  the  Tioinity  of  Nejeebabad,  Nagpur,  and 
Dhunpur.  Copper  has  been  pointed  out  near 
Beila,  in  the  proTince  of  Luz,  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Lower  Sind,  by  Captain  Del  Hoate  and 
Captain  Harris ;  in  Kamaon,  oy  Lieutenant  Gas- 
furd  and  Captain  Durand ;  at  Porkee  and  Dhanpur, 
by  Captain  Richards;  at  Almorah  and  in  Afghani- 
stan, by  Captain  Drummond.  It  ia  said  to  have 
been  worked  in  Cutch. 

From  Gurgaon  there  was  sent  to  the  Panjab 
Exhibition  a  piece  of  copper  pyrites,  also  specimens 
of  good  copper  ore  from  the  Hissar  distoict,  and 
of  the  metal  got  from  it;  from  Pelang  in  Kalu, 
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COPPER. 


COPPER,  ACETATE  OP. 


and  fiom  Manikam  near  Kulu,  in  the  Eangm 
district,  some  copper  [mites,  and  with  blue  car- 
bonate of  copjper  nrom  SpitL  Copper  is  found  in 
Kashxnir,  but  is  not  an  article  of  trade. 

Iron  and  copper  mines  occur  at  Marma,  S.E.  of 
Byans,  and  the  people  bring  copper  pots  to  barter 
with  the  Chaudansi  and  Byana  races.  Copper 
mines  in  Kamaon,  Grarhwal,  Nepal,  and  Sikkim, 
are  worked  by  the  natiyes  on  a  small  scale. 

Copper  has  been  discovered  in  Singhana;  in 
mines  m  Kamaon  and  Qarhwal.  Copper  mines 
occur  at  Papulee,  Pringlapanni,  Murbuggettee, 
and  old  mines  at  Kerrave,  Beiar,  Raie,  Seera, 
Toma  Cottee,  Doberee,  and  Dhunpore.  The  Beng. 
As.  Soc.  Journ.,  No.  1  of  1851,  p.  1,  mentions 
the  copper  of  Deoghur  or  Byjnath,  a  small  town 
in  zilh^  Birbhum.  The  surface  veins  run  east 
and  west,  and  present  the  ore  in  irregular  masses 
of  f  the  of  an  inch  broad,  so  much  corroded  by  atmo- 
spherical influence  as  to  appear  in  a  soft,  fiiable, 
red,  yellow,  and  liver-coloured  or  garnet-coloured 
earth ;  but,  upon  digging  a  couple  of  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  veins  become  a 
compact  liver-coloured  mass,  spangled  with  shin> 
ins;  particles  of  copper ;  the  whole  enclosed  in  a 
soft,  friable  apple-green,  yellow,  or  white  felspathic 
rock.  Traveiainff  the  copper  from  north  to  south, 
small  veins  of  lead  appear,  which  occasionally 
form  the  containing  walls  to  the  copper.  Mr. 
Vincent  traced  the  vein  of  copper  for  aoout  100 
feet  east  and  west,  and  dug  to  the  depth  of  2  feet 
only.  With  the  aid  of  coal  dug  from  Banslee 
Kullah  in  the  Rajmahal  hills,  he  smelted  some  of 
the  ore,  which  gave  a  return  of  80  per  cent,  of  good 
copper;  inferior  specimens,  mostly  water- worn 
pieces  picked  up  on  the  surface,  gave  25  per  cent. 

The  mountainous  parts  of  Nepal  are  rich  in  mines 
of  iron  and  copper.  The  produce  of  the  former  is 
smelted.  The  copper  is  of  a  very  superior  kind, 
and  was  at  one  time  preferred  for  consumption  in 
the  territories  of  the  king  of  Oudh  to  ih&t  exported 
from  Britain. 

In  Singbhum,  copper  ore  is  found  extending 
over  80  miles  to  the  westward  of  Midnapur.  Three 
slabs,  weighing  about  139  lbs.,  were  subjected  to 
lamination,  and  proved  to  be  well  suited  in  all 
respects  for  purposes  of  coinage.  The  quality  of 
this  metal  is  decidedly  superior  to  imported  copper. 

The  coppar  ore  of  the  Nellore  coUectorate  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  was  called  by  Dr.  Thomson  an 
anhydrous  carbonate  of  copper,  containing  6078 
per  cent,  of  black  oxide  of  copper.  It  occurs  in 
hornblende  schist  at  Bungeral  Mettah,  and  the 
carbonate,  passing  into  malachite  and  mountain 
blue  there,  and  at  Gummany  Pentah,  Saligherri, 
and  Yerrapully. 

The  existence  of  copper  ore  in  the  Callastri, 
Yenkatagiri,  and  Nellore  districts,  was  ascertained 
by  Dr.  Heynes  about  the  year  1797,  and  he  de- 
scribed that  of  Wangapadu. 

Copper  ore  is  found  about  20  miles  east  of 
Kumool,  about  2  miles  frcxn  the  village  of  Gunny, 
in  the  centre  of  alow  range  of  hills;  moB,t  Sidhout 
and  Badwail. 

Dr.  Heifer  said  that  the  copper  on  the  Lampei 
islands  is  worthy  of  attention.  Mr.  O'Riley  stated 
that  the  copper  ore  from  several  islands  of  the 
Merj^  Archipelago,  is  the  grey  copper  ore,  con- 
taining from  40  to  50  parts  of  the  metal,  in  com- 
bination with  antimony,  iron,  and  sulphur.  Dr. 
Mason  had  a  fine  specimen  of  the  green  carbonate, 
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or  malachite,  found  near  the  headwaten  of  the 
Ataran;  and  natives  assured  him  that  the  aaae 
mineral  exists  up  the  Salwin.  He  had  also  seoi 
specimens  from  Ghednba,  near  the  coast  of  Arakan. 

Copper  is  found  ;in  the  Shan  States^  also  at 
Kolen-myo  and  Sagamg ;  at  Bawyine  and  Kolen- 
myo  the  malachite  appears  to  be  df  a  rich  descarm. 
tion,  and  the  deposits  seem  to  be  abundant.  The 
Saving  mines  were  worked  in  former  ttmea  by 
Chmese.  The  surface  ore  is  not  promising.  Most 
of  the  copper  used  in  Upper  Burma  is  imported 
from  Cluna.  It  is  plentuul  in  the  province  of 
Yunnan.  Serpentine  mines  are  said  to  occur  at 
the  Ura  river,  about  45  miles  north  and  80  vest 
from  the  modem  town  of  Moun-goung,  in  native 
Burma,  and  about  80  miles  from  Seebflag:iir  in 
Upper  Assam ;  carbonate  of  ooppor  was,  however, 
mistaken  for  it.  But  the  serpentine  rocks  above 
Bamo  appear  to  imbed  oxides  of  copper.  Capper 
and  antimony  occur  in  Shwe-green,  and  in  the 
bill  confines  of  Tounghoo. 

Copper  ores  have  been  found  in  Sumatra? 
Celebes,  and  Timur.  In  the  two  former,  mines  of 
it  are  said  to  be  worked. 

Copper  abounds  throughout  the  whole  Japanese 
group,  and  some  of  it  is  said  to  be  not  snrpaased 
by  any  in  the  world.  The  natives  refine  it,  and 
cast  into  cylinders  about  a  foot  long  and  aa  inch 
thick.  The  coarser  kinds  they  cast  into  round 
lumps  or  cakes.  Quicksilver  also  is  said  to  be 
abundant.  Lead  also  is  plentiful.  Tin  in  small 
quantities,  and  of  a  quality  so  fine  and  white  tha.t 
it  almost  equals  silver.  Iron  is  found  in  three  of 
the  provinces,  of  which  they  make  steel  unaor- 
passed  in  excellency.  The  copi)er  ore  found  in 
Japan  contains  gold  in  alloy;  it  occurs  in  the 
market  in  small  red  bars,  six  inches  longf  flat  on 
one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other,  weighing  4  or 
5  lbs.  each ;  this  copper  is  the  most  valuable  of 
any  found  iu  Asia.  The  Chinese  and  Dutch  ex- 
ported upwards  of  2000  tons  annuallv. 

A  natural  alloy  found  in  China,  known  under 
the  name  of  white  copper,  is  used  in  great  quanti- 
ties. It  seems  peculiar  to  China,  and  was  suppoeed 
by  Dr.  Black  to  owe  its  distinguishing  ookmr  to 
an  alloy  of  nickel  (Ains.  Mat.  Med.  p.  53).  It  Is 
used  for  dish- covers,  candlesticks,  tripods,  plates, 
etc.,  which,  when  new  and  polished,  look  almoet  as 
well  as  sUver. 

Copper  ores  have  been  found  as  long  ago  as 
1802  at  Port  Curtis,  near  the  southam  extrendty 
of  the  range  which  extends  along  the  north-east 
coast  of  Australia.  Flinders  met  with  indicatioiis 
of  copper  at  Good's  Island  in  Torres  Strait.  Lead 
and  ccmper  mines  have  been  woriked  in  Soath 
Australia  for  some  years  past,  and  othen  have 
been  opened  recently  in  the  western  coast  range, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Swan  River.  HematLiic  and 
specular  iron  ore  and  copper  pyrites  have  been 
found  on  the  north-west  coast  near  Admiralty 
QuJdt.^Kinneir's  Qeog,  Memoir;  M'CvUwk'M  Diet; 
Piddinaton  in  ^B.  As.  S.  J.;  Crawfunfs  IMcl^; 
MoBorCs  Ten,;  Irvine's  Ajmir;  O^Sk  Beng.  As, 
Soc.  TV.,  1841  to  1844;  Heyne's  Tracts,  Bomk. 
Oeog.  Soc.  Tr.  vi.  117 ;  Friend  of  India,  28th  Felk 
1850;  Flinder's  Voyage;  Poweli,  Handbook f  SmUk^ 
Nepal;  Smithes  Rqport  <m  Sinffrotclee. 

COPPER,  ACETATE  OF. 
Thenfi^twa,  .    .    .  Burh.  I  Taibembaga,      .     MALAY. 

Pitra, Hind.    Zangar,     ....  Pkbs. 

Senan,     .    .    .     Malay.  |  VangaU  patohi,     .    Tam. 


COPPERAS. 

Aoetate  of  copper  (anigo,  yeidigiis)  is  a  oom- 
mon  bazar  article  in  Indub,  and  ia  prepared  on  a 
large  scale,  by  strewing  copper  plates  witb  grape 
hnskfi  or  tamarind  pulp.  During  the  fermentation 
of  the  traces  of  sugar  in  the  hnak,  the  copper 
ocMobines  with  oxygen,  and  the  oxide  with  acetic 
aeid  formed  by  the  grape  sugar.  The  process  is 
extremely  tedious. — Beng.  Phar,  p.  824. 

COPPERAS,  T'sing-fan,  Chin.,  an  impure 
mlphate  of  iron. 

COPPER  PASTILLES.  Pastilles  containing 
sulphate  of  copper,  when  burned,  destroy  bugs, 
mosquitoes,  and  fleas,  using  three  or  four  in  a 
day. 

COPPERSMITH  is  the  small  green  barbet, 
Megalaima  viridis,  CfmeL  (Xantholsma  Indica), 
cofmmon  in  the  Peninsula  of  India.  It  generally 
perches  on  the  top  branch  of  a  tree,  and  the 
sonnd  of  its  Toice  is  Took,  took,  took,  continuously, 
almost  identical  with  that  produced  by  striking  a 
metal  resBel. 

COPPER,  SULPHATE  OP.    Blue-stone. 


COPTIS  TEETA. 


Dok-ta-tsha,  .  .  BuBtf. 
Shih-tan,  Tan-fan,  Chin. 
Tong-lo,  ....  „ 
Sulfate  de  Oaivre,    .   Fa. 


Kupfer  Vitriol,    . 
Tutiya,  Kila  tutia, 


6eb. 

Hind. 

Lat. 


Cupri  sulphas, 

I,  Nila  tutam,  Tam. 


Tonuhn. 

lliis  salt  is  produced  naturally  ip  the  water  of 
copper  mines,  and  is  manufactured  in  many  parts  of 
India  and  the.eastem  islands.  It  is  easily  prepared, 
by  heating  copper  to  redness  in  contact  wiui  the 
air,  remoying  the  bhudc  scales  which  form,  and 
dissolving  these  in  dilute  and  boiling  sulphuric 
acid,  and  crystaHisng.  In  the  refining  of  sQyer  it 
is  incidentally  prepioed  in  very  large  quantities 
(Beng.  Phar.  p.  822).  It  is  much  used  in  dyeing 
opeiationB,  in  the  printing  of  cotton  and  linen, 
and  for  Tarious  other  purposes  in  the  arts.  It  has 
been  emjdoyed  to  prevent  dry-rot  by  steeping 
wood  in  its  solution,  and  is  a  powerful  preserva- 
tiye  ol  animal  substances ;  when  imbuea  with  it 
and  dried,  they  remain  unaltered.  It  is  obtained 
by  tiie  decomposition  of  copper  pyrites,  in  the 
same  manner  as  green  yitriol  from  iron  pyrites. 
It  is  manufactured  for  the  arts  from  old  copper 
sheeting,  copper  turnings,  and  copper  refineiy 
BcaleB.  A  little  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol 
mized  with  the  rice  or  flour  paste  used  for  joining 
papers,  veiy  effectually  keeps  these  destructive 
pests  at  a  distance.  It  is  made  at  Amritsar  by 
boiling  sheet  copper  in  oil  of  vitriol.  Sells  at  8d. 
per  lb. — Royle ;  Beng,  Phar, 

COPPER- WARE  and  tutanague  utensils,  with 
coral  and  glass  beads,  form  smtdl  portions  of  the 
Chinese  tnule  to  India;  the  Chinese  seldom  use 
gfmm  beads  as  ornaments. 

COPRA    Hind. 
l^ari  kela,     .    .     Sansk.  I  Kobari  ten-kaia,    .     Tel. 
CTotnra  tengai, .    .    Tah.  | 

This  is  the  dried  albumen  or  kernel  of  the  oocoa- 
xtut.  In  preparing  it,  the  kernel  is  taken  out  when 
folly  ripe,  divided  in  the  middle,  and  dried.  It  is 
nsed  as  an  ingredient  in  curries  and  in  medicine, 
SLTtdL  is  largely  enorted  from  India.  The  kernel 
of  the  cocoanut  nas  much  the  taste  of  a  filbert, 
juui  is  a  valuable  ingredient  in  curries.  It  is  con- 
Bi<iered  as  veiy  nutritious.  The  correct  Hindi 
vv'ord  is  Kliopra. — Aindie ;  Faulkner ;  Seeman, 

COPRIDiS.  Leach,  A  famil^^of  coprophagous 
t>eetl^  or  dung  beetles,  containmg  the  genera, — 
^teixchns,  Wd>er.  I  SiuyphuB,  Latr, 

^^y^nnopleoruB,  lUig,  \  Orepanocenu,  Kirby, 


BoDassui,  FaJbr» 
Omtis,  FaJbr, 
Philemon,  Fabr. 


Tapioban»,  WtU, 
Copris,  Otoffr, 
Piimal,  Fc^, 
Onthophagus,  Latr, 

Coprid^e  and  DynastidsB  correspond  to  the  dung 
beetles.  Some  of  them  are  of  great  size,  with 
immense  horn-like  protuberances  on  the  head  and 
thorax  of  the  males,  and,  combined  with  their 
polished  or  rugose  metallic  colours,  render  tiiem 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  beetle 
tribe     See  Insects 

COPSYCHUS,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
Insessores,  Fam.  M^ulidse,  and  sub-family  Saxi- 
colinsd.  C.  saularis  is  the  dial  bird,  common  in 
Ceylon. 

COPT,  a  race  in  Egypt,  about  150,000  souls, 
following  Christianity.  Though  now  more  or  less 
mixed  with  other  races,  they  are  the  undoubted 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  Coptic 
language  became  almost  extinct  as  a  living  tongue 
in  A.D.  1700.  They  now  for  the  most  part  speak 
Arabic.  It  was  found,  when  the  hieroglyphic 
letters  were  written  in  English  letters,  that  the 
words  formed  were  in  the  main  Coptic,  with  a 
slight  admixture  from  the  Hebrew  and  other 
tongues;  and  that  the  language  of  the  ancient 
Pluu'aohs  did  not  differ  so  much  from  the  language 
of  their  modem  descendants,  as  modem  Engli^ 
does  from  that  of  Alfred  the  Great.  With  this 
key,  leamed  men  who  knew  Coptic  have  been 
able  to  read  the  hieroglyphics.  They  have  now 
an  alphabet,  grammar,  and  dictionary,  and  any 
person  may  learn  to  read  the  mysterious  language 
on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  as  easily  as  Greek  or 
Latin.  The  language,  though  in  the  main  Semitic, 
has  a  considerable  mixture  of  Aryan,  or  Indo- 
Germanic  roots.  The  Turks  call  them,  in  derision, 
the  posterity  of  Pharaoh ;  but  their  uncouth  figure, 
their  stupioity,  ignorance,  and  wretchedness,  do 
little  credit  to  the  sovereigns  of  ancient  Egypt 
Of  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  Copts, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  their  bishops.  They  were  seventy 
in  number  at  the  period  of  the  Arabian  conquest. 
They  are  now  only  twelve,  and  most  of  these 
are  settled  in  Upper  Egypt  —  Bunsen^s  Egypt; 
Cal.  Rev,,  No.  73,  Sept.  1861,  p.  118 ;  Niebuhr's 
Travels,  p.  104 ;  Sharpens  Egypt,  L  p.  183. 

COPTIS  TEETA.     WaUich, 
Miahmee  teeta,     .  Assam.  |  HoDg-Iane,  .    .    .    Chin. 

The  golden  thread  root  plant  of  Assam,  is  a 
native  of  the  mountainous  regions  bc«dering  on 
Upper  Assam,  and  its  root  is  in  high  repute  among 
the  Mishmee,  Lamas,  and  Assamese.  Quantities 
are  sent  down  to  Assam  in  neat  little  baskets  with 
open  meshes,  made  of  narrow  strips  of  rattan,  and 
measuring  3  to  4  inches  in  length  by  2i  in  breadth 
and  1^  in  width ;  each  basket  contains  about  an 
ounce  of  small  pieces  of  the  root,  from  1  to  3  inches 
long.  The  taste  is  intensely  and  pur«lv  bitter, 
very  lastmg,  with  only  a  slight  aroma.  On  masti- 
cation, the  root  tinges  the  saliva  yeUow.  In 
North  America,  the  Coptis  trifolia  is  much  em- 
ployed as  a  bitter  tonic.  Coptis  teeta  root  brings 
a  very  high  price,  and  is  deemed  a  tonic  remedy 
of  the  greatest  value.  Its  influence  in  restoring 
appetite,  and  increasing  the  digestive  powers,  are 
very  remarkable.  It  did  not  seem  to  exercise  any 
febrifuge  virtue,  but  under  its  influenoe  several 
patients  recovered  from  acute  diseases,  manifestly 
and  very  rapidly  improved  in  strength.    ^^'^  ^'^ 
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was  5  to  10  grs.  of  the  powder,  or  an  ounce  of  the 
infusion  thrice  only.  Latterly,  medical  officers 
hare  used  it  as  a  substitute  for  quinine,  both  in 
reniittent  fever  and  in  common  agues.  The  tinc- 
ture is  a  bitter  tonic,  and  its  flavour  and  cobur 
are  much  more  agreeable  than  the  tincture  of 
colomba. — Beng,  Phar, ;  Beng,  Disp. ;  Voigt 

COQUILLA  NUTS  are  produced  in  the 
Brazils  bv  Attalea  funifera,  Mariius^  the  Cocos 
lapidea  of  GoBrtner,  and  the  latter  title  is  highly 
descriptive.  The  plant  might  advantageously  be 
introduced  into  S.  Asia.  The  coquilla  nut  shell 
is  nearly  solid,  with  two  separate  cavities,  each 
contaiumg  a  hard,  flattened,  greasy  kernel, 
generally  of  a  disagreeable  flavour;  the  cells 
occasionally  enclose  a  grub  or  chryeuJis,  which 
consumes  the  fruit.  The  passages  lea^g  into 
the  chambers  are  lined  with  filaments  or  bristles, 
and  this  end  of  the  shell  terminates  exteriorly  in 
a  covering  of  these  bristles,  which  conceal  the 
passages;  this  end  is  consequently  almost  use- 
less, but  the  opposite  is  entirely  solid,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  pointed  attachment  of  the  stalk. 
Sometimes  the  shell  contains  three  kernels,  less 
frequently  but  one  only,  and  a  coquilla  nut  has  been 
seen  entirely  solid.  The  substance  of  the  shell  is 
brittle,  hard,  close,  and  of  a  hazel  brown,  some- 
times marked  and  dotted,  but  generally  uniform. 
Under  the  action  of  sharp  turning  tools  it  is  very 
agreeable  to  turn,  more  so  than  the  cocoanut 
shell ;  it  may  be  eccentric  turned,  cut  into  excel- 
lent screws,  and  it  admits  of  an  admirable  polibh 
and  of  being  lacquered.  They  are  extensively  used 
for  the  handles  of  bell-pulls,  small  tops,  the  knobs 
of  walking-sticks,  umbrellas,  and  other  articles. 
In  addition  to  the  nuts,  a  coarse  black  fibre  is 
obtained  from  the  dilated  base  of  the  petioles.  It 
is  partly  used  for  consumption,  partly  exported  to 
Europe,  tied  up  in  bundles  of  several  feet  in 
leogth,  and  sold  in  London  under  this  name  at 
about  £14  the  ton.  It  is  manufactured  into 
cordage  in  its  native  countries,  and  as  it  is  light, 
cables  made  of  it  do  not  sink  in  the  water.  In 
1850,  about  260,000  nuts  were  imported  into  Eng- 
land, and  sold  at  30s.  to  40s.  the  1000.— &67wan  ; 
Holtzapfel;  Poolers  Stat,  of  Com.  p.  98. 

CORA,  also  Kora.  Hind.  New,  raw,  fresh. 
Hence  the  Hindi  Ghilek,  and  the  Greek  Koree, 
a  virgin.— Pop.  Poetry  of  Persia^  p.  642 ;  Elliot. 
See  Corah. 

CORACIAD.£,  a  family  of  birds  of  the  order 
Insessores,  conoBtingof  2  gen.,  7  sp.,  viz.  Coracias 
pileata,  garrula,  Indica,  affinis;  Eurystomus 
gnlaris,  orientalis,  and  pacificus.  C.  Bengalensis 
is  the  Indian  roUer.  This  and  the  king  crow 
habitually  perch  on  the  telegraph  wires  to  watch 
for  their  insect  prey,  the  former  displayins  his 
gaily-painted  wings  to  advantage  as  he  whisks 
and  flutters  about.  C.  Bengalensis  meets  in  the 
Panjab,  etc.,  the  European  C.  garrula ;  in  Assam, 
Sylhet,  Tiperah,  and  more  rarely  in  Lower  Bengal, 
it  co-exists  with  the  C.  affinis.  C.  garrula,  the 
roller  of  Europe,  Africa,  TV.  Asia,  Afghanistan, 
Kashmir,  Sind,  and  the  Panjab,  is  migratory. 
Celebes  has  the  Coracias  Temminckii.— TTaUace, 
p.  284.    See  Birds. 

CORACLE.  For  crossing  the  rivers  in  the  S. 
of  Asia,  on  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  the  Upper  Indus, 
and  its  affluents,  the  practice  of  three  thousand 
years  still  continues.  Xenophon's  ten  thousand 
were  ferried  over  on  inflate  skins;  and  three 
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slabs  in  the  British  Museum  riiow  the  repfesents- 
tion  of  the  king  of  Assyria  crossing  the  Euphntes 
in  this  mode.  Canoes  are  of  common  use  on 
ferries ;  and  two  pieces  of  the  bole  of  a  pahnyn 
tree,  scooped  out  and  blocked  with  day  at  flie 
end,  and  fastened  together,  are  used  in  tibe 
Circars.  The  coracles  (S  Tibet  and  all  India  aie 
circular  wicker  baskets,  six  or  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  covered  with  green  hides ;  when  laden, 
they  float  lightly  on  the  water,  and,  preseatiDg 
but  little  o^truction  to  the  curr^it,  are  easiij 
paddled.  The  wicker  and  leather  oorade  txavenes 
most  of  the  rivers  in  the  Peninsula  of  India 
The  ferrymen  on  the  Eistna  river  in  the  Peninsols 
are  the  Koli  race,  stalwart  men.  The  Kili-katr 
or  Maddakpore  race  are  also  Kabl-gira  or  feny- 
men.     See  Boat. 

CORA-CORA.    See  Java. 

CORAH,  also  written  Cora,  the  mercantile 
name  of  plain  silk  doth  undyed.  Bandanna  is 
the  same  article  dyed.  This  word  is  derived  from 
Bandhna,  to  tie,  because  in  dyeing  the  materids, 
the  portions  to  be  left  white  are  tied  into  knots. 
See  Cora ;  also  Cotton  Piece-Goods. 

CORAL. 


Bussud,  ....  Arab. 
Ky-ft-re-khet, .  .  Bubm. 
Gulli,  ....  DuKH. 
Korftalen,   ....  DuT. 

Corail. Fb. 

Korallen,  ....  Qeb. 
Bamutb,  .  .  .  Heb. 
Marjan,  H.,  Malay.  Pkbs. 
Munga,  ....     Hind. 


Corde, It. 

GordUiim, ....  Lat. 
Poalam;  Karang,  Halat. 
Korallii,  ....  Rus. 
Birbat;  Yidruma,  Saksk. 
Prabala,  .  .  - .  .  „ 
Babdo, ....  Singh. 
Pavalam,  ....  Tail 
Pagadam,  ....  Tel. 
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Cord,  as  se^i  in  tlie  market,  is  the  calcareous 
cell  of  a  mollusc,  whose  flesh  has  been  removed. 
It  is  merdy  carbonate  of  lime  secreted  by  species 
of  polypi,  its  partides  cemented  together  by  a 
gelatinous  secretion  from  these  animius.  Mantli, 
an  Itdian  naturalist,  thought  cord  to  be  a  marine 
plant,  and  the  polype  animd  its  flower,  aad  Dr. 
rarsons  entertained  similar  views;  hoace  the 
name  zoophytes,  or  plant  animaU  The  polypi 
which  make  the  coral  so  much  used  for  oraament 
and  jewellery,  are  chiefly  Antipathes  glabenima, 
Madrepora  corymbosa,  M.  podllifera,  Grorgooia 
tuberculata,  two  species  of  Astraea,  LdopatbeB 
glabeirima,  and  L.  Lamarckii.  When  still  aliTe  in 
the  sea,  the  rough  surface  is  seen  dotted  with  red 
spots,  and  a  minute  examination  detects  thonaands 
of  the  polypi  or  cord  insects,  each  inhahitiiig 
permanently  a  little  cdl  of  its  own.  Many  of  the 
polypi  or  cord  insects  have  a  little  paraaol-shaped 
cover  for  the  head ;  the  anns  are  rumidied  with 
eight  daws,  are  long  compared  with  the  body, 
and  are  generdly  seen  extended  as  if  aearefaing 
for  food.  Some  of  the  kinds  of  coral  resemble 
gigantic  plants,  with  flowers  and  leaves.  Some 
grow  like  a  tree  with  leafless  branches,  and  others 
spread  out,  fan-like,  into  broad,  flat  surfaces. 

Cord  is  in  great  abundance  in  the  Red  Sea,  in 
the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gnl&,  in  variooa  parte 
of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  Mauritiiia,  oq  liie 
coast  of  Sumatra,  in  Japan,  etc  It  is  carried  to 
China  from  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ai6bi- 
pelago  in  native  vessels,  and  is  there  wrought 
into  ornaments  and  official  knobs  or  battodis.  It 
sells  from  40  to  60  dollars  per  pikul,  according  to 
the  colour,  density,  and  size  of  the  fn^ments. 

The  red  or  precious  coral,  Corallium  rubrum, 
is  gathered  from  the  rocky  bottoms  of  the  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean  or  its  islands,  and   moat 
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abandantly  at  15  to  20  feet,  though  occurring  at 
1000  feet.  There  are  independent  coral  fiBheriea 
on  the  coast  of  Southern  Italy,  off  Ponza  Island ; 
off  tiie  Golf  of  Gaeta ;  off  Sicily,  especially  at 
Tnmni,  its  western  extremity;  off  Cforsica  and 
Sardinia,  and  tiie  islands  off  Bonifacio;  off 
Algeria,  south  of  Sardinia,  near  Bona,  Oian ;  off 
the  Marseilles  coast,  and  other  places,  which  in 
1853  afforded;  80,000  pounds  of  coral.  It  is 
imported  to  some  extent  into  India,  where  the 
moet  esteemed  is  the  red  coral.  The  pale,  delicate 
pink  colour  is  the  most  valued  in  England. 

The  coral  polypi  of  the  E.  Indies,  Red  Sea, 
Zansibar,  and  Central  Pacific  comprise  genera  of 
the  Astrseaoea,  Fungacea,  Oculinacea,  Madrepo- 
raoea,  Alcyonoids,  MiUeporse,  and  Kullipone. 
In  the  Fiji  Islands,  Astrseas  and  Mseaudrinas  or 
brain  corals,  are  abundant.  Madrepores  add 
(lowering  shrubbery  of  many  kinds,  besides  large 
vases  and  spreading  folia,  some  of  these  folia 
being  OYor  six  feet  in  expanse.  Musssd  and  related 
Bpecies  produce  clumps  of  large  flowers;  Meru- 
Hnse,  Echinopone,  Gemmiporse,  and  Momiporse 
form  groups  of  gracefully  infolded  or  spreading 
leaves;  Payonite,  Pocilliporso,  Seriatoporse,  and 
Pontes,  branching  tufts  of  a  great  variety  of 
forms ;  Tubipores  and  Xema,  beds  or  masses  of 
the  moet  delicately-tinted  pinks;  Spongioidiie, 
large  pendent  dusters  of  orange  and  crimson; 
ami  ]ningi»  display  their  broad  discs  in  the 
sptuxa  among  other  kinda  It  will  suffice  here  to 
name  the  more  beautiful  of  the  coral  polyps : — 

AlTeopora  verriliana,  Dana^  Fiji. 
Astraea  pallida,  Dana,  Fiji. 
Alcyonium,  ap. 

Anthalia  lineata,  Stimpton,  Hong-Kong.' 
CancrisooiA  expajua,  SHmpaon,  China  Seas. 
Dendrophylla  nigresoena,  i>ana,  Fiji. 
Vxmp  laeera,  V.,  Fiji, 
Gomophora  oohunna,  Dona,  Pacifio. 
Madxepora  oribripora,  Dantty  Fipi. 
Madrepoia  Formoaa,  Dana,  FiJL 
Forites  mordax,  Dana,  Fiji 
Telesto  ramnlosa,  F.,  Hon^-Kong. 
Xema  elongata,  Dana,  Fiji. 

Coral  reef  corals  comprise  species  of  the  Astrsea 
tribe,  and  idl  but  two  of  the  Fungia  tribe. 

Of  the  Ocuhna  tribe,  all  of  the  OrbiceUids  and 
Pocilloporid8&,  parts  of  the  Oculinids,  Stylas- 
terides,  Cazyophyllids,  Aatrangids,  and  Stylo- 
phorids. 

In  the  Madrepora  tribe,  all  of  the  Madreporids 
and  Foritids,  many  of  the  Dendrophylla  family,  or 
EapAsammids. 

Among  Alcyonoids,  numerous  species  of  the 
Akyonum  and  Gorgonia,  and  some  of  the  Pen- 
natolacea. 

Among  Hydroids,  the  Millepores  and  Heliopores. 
Among  Algae,  many  NuUipores  and  CoraUiDes. 
The  corals  of  colder  waters  are  mostly  solitary 
polyps,  either  outside  the  coral  reef  seas,  or  at 
oanaderable  depths  Iwithin  them,  and  comprise  a 
few  Fungids,  some  Oculinids,  manv  Eunsammids, 
flome  of  the  Gkwgona  and  Pennatula  tribes,  and  a 
lew  of  the  Alcyonium  tribe ;  a  few  Milleporids 
of  the  genus  Pleobothros. 

Coral  Reefs  are  classed  by  most  authors  into 
lagoon  islands  or  atolls,  barrier  or  endrcling 
reefs,  and  Mnging  or  shore  reefs. 

The  Atoll  or  Lagoon  Reefs  are  vast  rings  of 
coval  rock,  often  manv  leagues  in  diameter,  here 
and  there  snrmountea  by  a  low  verdant  island, 


with  dacding  white  shores,  bathed  on  the  outside 
by  the  foaming  breakers  of  the  ocean,  and  on 
the  inside  surrounding  a  calm  expanse  of  water, 
which,  from  reflection,  is  generally  of  a  bright  bub 
pale  green  cobur.  These  are  raised  by  soft  and 
almost  gelatinous  coral  polypifers,  which  work 
on  increasing  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef,  which 
day  and  night  is  lashed  by  the  breakers  of  an 
ocean  never  at  rest. 

Barrier  Reefs  are  little  lessmarvellous  than  atolls. 
In  rare  places,  the  whole  of  the  part  of  the  reef 
that  is  visible  is  converted  into  land ;  but  more 
usually  the  Ixftrrier  reef  is  shown  by  a  snow- white 
line  of  breakers,  with  here  and  there  an  islet 
crowned  by  cocoanut  trees,  and  separating  the 
smooth  waters  of  the  lagoon-like  cnannel  from 
the  waves  of  the  oi>en  sea.  There  are  many  such 
outside  the  small  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
but  the  Barrier  Reefs  of  Australia  and  New 
Caledonia  have  excited  much  attention  from 
their  great  size. 

Fringing  Reefs  or  Shore  Reefs  differ  from  barrier 
reefs  in  not  lying  far  off  shore,  and  in  not  having 
within  them  a  broad  channel  of  deep  water. 

Darwin  supposes  that  as  the  reef-building 
polypifers  can  nourish  only  at  limited  depths,  the 
foundation  on  which  the  coral  was  primarily 
attached  has  subsided,  alike  in  the  case  of  the 
atoll  as  in  that  of  the  barrier  reef. 

Sometimes  the  barrier  reef  recedes  from  the 
shore,  and  forms  wide  channels  or  inland  seas, 
where  ships  find  ample  room  and  depth  of  water, 
exposed,  however,  to  the  danger  of  hidden  reefs. 
The  reef  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia 
and  New  Caledonia  extends  400  miles,  at  a 
distance  varying  from  30  to  60  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  having  many  fathoms  of  depth  in  the 
channel.  West  of  the  large  Fiji  Idands,  the 
channel  is  in  some  parts  25  miles  wide,  and  twelve 
to  forty  fathoms  in  depth.  The  sloop-of-war 
Peacock  sailed  along  the  west  coast  of  both  Viti 
Lebu  and  Vanna  Lebu,  within  the  inner  reefs,  a 
distance  exceeding  200  miles.  A  barrier  reef, 
enclosing  a  lagoon,  is  the  general  formation  of  the 
coral  islands,  though  there  are  some  of  small  size 
in  which  the  lagoon  is  wanting.  These  are  found 
in  all  stages  of  development ;  in  some  the  reef  is 
narrow  and  broken,  forming  a  succession  of 
narrow  islets  with  openings  into  the  lagoon :  in 
others  there  only  remains  a  deprearion  of  surface 
in  the  centre  to  indicate  where  the  lagoon  origin- 
ally was.  The  most  beautiful  are  those  where 
the  lagoon  is  completely  enclosed,  and  rests  within 
a  quiet  lake.  Maraki,  one  of  the  Kingsmill  group, 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
The  line  of  vegetation  is  unbroken,  and,  seen 
from  the  mast-head,  it  lies  like  a  garland  thrown 
upon  the  waters.  It  is  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean  that  coral  reefs  and  coral  islands  are  seen 
in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  largest  known 
coral  reef  is  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  that  runs  for 
1000  miles  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Australia,  and 
at  a  distance  from  the  shore  of  from  20  to  60 
miles.  The  barrier  reef  of  New  Caledonia  is  40 
miles  long. — Dana^  Corals  and  Coral  Islands; 
Darwin  J  Naturalist'^s  Voyaae;  Darwin,  Structure 
of  Coral  Reefs;  Gosse,  Natural  History;  Mac- 
gUlivray^s  Voyage;  Figuier,  Ocean  World;  Maury, 
Physical  Oeog, ;  Hartwig ;  Jansen ;  CoUingwood, 

CORALLmACEJB,  a  family  of  marine  plants, 
belonging  to    the  order   AlgsD.      Accordmg  to 
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Harvey's  definition,  it  includes  the  Coralline  and 
Spongiteae  of  Eutsing,  and  the  Corallinidsa  and 
NnlliporidB  of  Dr.  Johnston.  They  secrete  a  dense 
skeleton  of  carbonate  of  lime. — Eng,  Oyc. 

CORAL  PLANT,  Jatropha  mnltiflda. 

CORAL  TREE,  Erythrina  Indica,  one  of  a 
genus  of  tropical  trees,  with  clusters  of  yeiy  large 
long  flowers,  which  are  usually  of  the  brightest 
red,  whence  their  name  of  coral  trees.  Moore, 
when  describing  the  Indian  islands,  notices  the 

'  Ckiy,  sparkling  loories,  sach  as  gleam  between 
The  enmson  flowers  of  the  ooral  tree, 
In  the  warm  isles  of  India's  sunny  sea.' 

Frequently  their  stems  are  defended  by  stiff 
prickles.  Yoigt  (p.  237)  notices  E.  aboreecens  of 
Nepal,  E.  oval^olia  of  Bengal,  E.  Indica  of  India 
generally,  E.  stricta  and  E.  suberosa  of  the  western 
coast  of  India,  E.  sublobata  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
E.  crista-galli  has  the  same  popular  name. 

CORALU.    Tel.    MiUet. 

CORAN  or  Al-Kuran,  the  sacred  book  of  the 
Midiomedans.  It  was  written  in  Arabic,  but  has 
been  translated  into  Turkish,  Persian,  Tamil, 
Burmese,  Chinese,  and  Malay,  and  into  most  of 
the  European  tongues.    See  Koran. 

CORA WA,  a  homeless  race  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  engaged  in  mat- making  and  basket-making. 
There  are  several  sections,  the  Tiling  Corawa  and 
Koonchi  Corawa,  etc.  An  ancient  Dutch  writer  on 
Cochin  speaks  of  its  lower  ranks,  consisting  of  the 
Cannianol,  who  are  astrologen;  the  Corwaa,  or 
exercisers  of  evil  spirits ;  the  Cuca  Corwaa,  snake 
charmers  and  diviners ;  and  the  Poenen  Poeloon, 
who  accompany  them  with  tambourines  or  small 
drums.  These  four  castes  are  in  some  measure 
distinct,  but  resemble  each  in  their  strict  separa- 
tion from  other  castes,  in  their  unsettled  mode  of 
life,  wandering  from  place  to  place,  and  earning 
their  livelihood  by  exorcism,  jugglery,  snake- 
charming,  etc.,  like  the  heathens  in  Europe,  and 
in  their  mdependence,  for  they  manage  their  own 
lawsuits,  punish  their  own  criminals,  and  are 
sulnect  to  no  prince  or  raja.  Another  caste,  he 
said,  are  the  Mocquaa,  who  inhabit  the  sea-shores, 
and  subsist  by  fishing,  many  of  whom  have 
become  Romish  Christians.     See  India ;  Rorawa. 

CORBAN.  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pers.  The  sacrifice ; 
called  in  the  Gospels,  a  gift.  See  Kurban  ; 
Sacrifice. 

OORBYN,  FREDERICK,  a  medical  officer  of 
the  Bengal  army,  editor  of  the  Indian  Review ; 
Indian  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Calcutta, 
1838-1844 ;  Author  of  the  Science  of  National 
Defence  with  reference  to  India,  Calcutta,  1844; 
Treatment  of  Cholera. 

CORCHORUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  Tiliacese  or  Linden  tribe ;  the  species  in  India 
are  acutangulus,  capsularis,  fascicularis,  humilis, 
olitorius,  prostratus,  and  trilocularis. 

CORCHORUS  ACUTANGULUS.    Lam. 
C.  fuscus,  Roxh,  I  Tita-pat,  ....  Beno. 

This  annual  of  tropical  Africa  grows  in  Bengal 
and  both  Peninsulas.  Its  flowers  are  smSl, 
yellow,  springing  up  about  Rangoon  in  the  rainy 
seasoD,  and  mostly  found  growing  along  with 
urena,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  It  is  one  of 
the  jute  plants,  and  affords  a  strong  fine  grey 
fibre.— Ai*C/.;  Voigt, 

CORCHORUS  CAPSULARIS.    Linn.    Jute. 
Ghinalita-pat,  .    .  Bsng.  1  Heart-leaved  oorchorus, 
Ta-ma;  Ho-ma,    .   Chin.  |  Bng. 


Cultivated  in  India  and  China  as  a  filirai 
plant,  like  0.  olitorius.  Jute  is  sown  in  good 
land,  well  ploughed  and  drained.  It  needB  diiap 
soil,  but  requires  no  irrigation.  It  is  ripe  in  ibee, 
fomr,  or  five  months,  when  the  flowen  turn  into 
fruit  capsules.  Jute,  like  hemp,  Bown  anMmd 
cotton  fields  jvotects  them  hm.  insects  and  cate- 
pillars;  2000  lbs.  to  7000  lbs.  may  be  obtained 
from  an  acre.  100,000  tons  were  woven  in 
Dundee  in  1876,  and  50  million  gminy  bi^  were 
exported  from  Britain  in  one  year.— i2o^.  il  p. 
581 ;  7.  MmUer. 

CORCHORUS  FASCICULARia    Ros^. 
Jangli-pat,    .    .    .  Bbno.  |  BU  naUta,    .    .    .  BeH}. 

Grows  in  Hindustan,  Bengal,  and  the  Penin- 
sula.— Roxh,  ii.  p.  582. 

CORCHORUS  OLITORIUS.    Linn,   Jate. 
C.  decem-angularis,  Roxb. 


.  CCTTACt 

.   .   Eng. 
.    ICaut. 


Gania,     ,    .    .    Ahboin.  Kowriaof 

Pat;  Ban-pat,  .    .  Bsng.  Jew's  mallow, 

Bhnngfai-pat;  kooshta,  „  Ramiiejaa, . 

Phet-wun,    .    .    .  BuBH.  Putta,     .    . 

Oimoa,    ....   Ohik.  Parinta;PeriiLtalran,TsL 

An  annual  plant.  In  Bengal  there  an  two 
varieties,— the  green  (Pat,  Beno.V  the  leddiah 
(Bun-pat,  Beng.)  ;  both  are  used  tor  their  fibra, 
which  are  called  jute  and  pat,  the  jute  of  eom- 
merce.  A  coarse  kind  of  cloth  (tat)  is  vo?en 
from  the  jute,  and  affords  the  material  lor  the 
well-known  gunny  bags.  An  infusion  of  the  kaf 
is  much  employed  as  a  fever  drink  ainoDg  ilie 
natives  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  It  grows  viU 
about  Rangoon  during  the  rainy  season,  though 
not  to  the  extent  that  urena  does.  Tbo  learcs 
of  this  plant  are  used  in  Egypt  as  a  pot  herb,  and 
under  the  name  of  Nurcha  or  Sag  greens :  they 
are  in  common  use  amongst  the  natives  of  India. 
Both  C.  capsularis  and  0.  olitorius  affcard  the  jnte 
of  commerce,  which,  both  in  the  raw  and  manu- 
factured form,  is  exported  from  India.  The  plaot 
is  to  be  found  everywhere  under  cultiviitaon. 
Every  farmer  requires  rope  and  twine,  and  so 
grows  a  little  jute.  The  fibre  is  extracted  simi- 
larly to  that  of  the  ^  sunn '  hemp.  Mr.  Le  Fxanc 
of  New  Orleans  constructed  a  machine  for  clean- 
ing jute  and  other  fibre  plants.  With  it  four 
men  in  a  day  produced  a  ton  of  fibre,  and  it 
leaves  no  butts  or  refuse. — Boxb,  il  582 ;  Voigt; 
Jaffrey;  Royle ;  WCleUand;  (TSL  p.  829; 
Cuttack  Local  Committee.     See  Jute. 

CORCHORUS  PYRIF0RMI8.  SmUh.  Tang-ti, 
Chik.  A  plant  of  China  and  Japan;  frait pear- 
shaped. 

CORCHORUS  TRILOCULARia    Linn. 
The  plant— Ba-phalli, .  H.  |  The  seeds— LdMnd,  Hinx 

Grows  wild  in  the  Panjab ;  seeds  are  giren  in 
rheumatism ;  it  is  C.  acutangulus,  Lam.—^evari, 

CORDAGE. 


Caolame,.  ,  ,  .  .  IJ- 
TaU;Kalat;Utas,lfALiT. 

Oordaje :  Jarda,  .  .  &'• 
Nar,  .....  Tin. 
Daramo,.    ...    Til 


Touw-werk, .  .  .  DuT. 
ManoBuvres,  .  .  .  Fr. 
Tauwerk,  .  .  .  Geb, 
Dadah,    ....     Ouj. 

Baasi, BiXD. 

Cordage  is  the  commercial  term  for  card  or 
rope  of  every  kind.  Cordage  of  exoeUeat  qoaiitf 
is  manufaotiu^  in  India,  and  plants  ol  Somoo 
and  Eastern  Asia  yielding  fibre  are  as  under:— 

Abelmosohua  eaonlentus,  Veadee  fibre. 

A  fioohieiia. 

Abatilon  Indioom,  Toottee, 

A  polyandnmu 

A.  tomentoeum. 
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CORDAGE. 


CORDIA  LATIFOUA. 


ApMmAnbioa. 

A.  leaoophloBft. 

iEachynomone  cftnnabina. 

Agftve  Americana,  Pita  fibre  or  gieftt  aloe. 

A.  Tiyipara,  KathaUy. 

Aikatos  Iblabariciis,  Poroo  maram.— Inner  bark. 

Aloe  Indioa  or  A.  Tulgarifl,  Knttally  nar. 

A.  perfoUata,  aloe  fibre. 

Ananaaaa  sativa,  pine-apple  fibre. 

Andropogon  schodnantbiu,  Oamaoby  pillo. 

A.  iBTdatam. 

Antiaris  laoddora,  Arengee. 
Amndodonaz. 
Banhinia  racemosa. 

B.  diphylla. 

B.  Vahlii,  Voot  tree  bark. 

B.  iomentosa,  Vellay  atee  nar. 
Bignonia  ooronaria. 
Boebmeria ;  seyeral  species. 
Boraasu  flabellifonnis,  Palmyra  fibre. 
Butea  frondosa. 

Callioaipa  lanata,  Thondy  nar.— Inner  bark. 

Galotropis  gigantea,  Ak,  Mudar,  Yenmm. 

O.  prooera. 

Ounabis  sativa,  bemp. 

Ctaraz  Indica. 

Cbamcerops  Sitchiana,  bemp  palm. 

Cordia  obliqua.  Pothooveroosen  nar. 

Crotalsxia  Bnrnia. 

C.  jfUkcea,  Snnn,  Wuckoo  nar,  Ganamboo. 
0.  tennifolia. 

Oooos  nndfeia,  ooir. 

CorebomB  olitorias,  jute. 

O.  capenlaris,  jute. 

Oypems  textihs,  mat-srass,  or  Coaray. 

Decawsbistia  orotonifolia. 

DwiRodlum  aigentemn. 

D.  tilisfoUnm. 
Dtemia  eztensa,  Ootrom. 
Brioobloena  Candollii. 
Briodendron  anfractuosum,  bast. 
Briopbonim  oomosnm. 
Srytlirina  Indica. 

Fieos  reUgiosa,  Arasa  nar. 

F.  racemosa,  Atti  nar. 

F.  Indica,  Aolamaram  nar,  Aallen  nar. 

9.  opositifolia,  Bodda  nar. 

F.  MyiorensiB,  Kul-aallon  nar.— -Not  mncb  used. 

F.  Boxbnighii ;  F.  venosa. 
Fonreroya  gigantea,  Seemay  Katbalay. 
Girardinia  Leschenaultiana,  Neilgberry  nettle. 
Qmajpium  Indionm,  Indian  cotton. 

O.  aenminatam,  Brazil  cotton. 

O.  Barbadenae,  Peraviannm,  religiosam. 

Grsrvia  Asiatica,  bast. 

O*  oppositifolia, 

G.  tSuefolia.  ^ 

G.  rotnndifolia,  Oonoo.— Moderate  strength. 

Otiazoma  tomentosa. 

ffibJacns  cannabinus,  Polycbay  fibre. 

H.  macropbyllns. 

H.  sahdariflBa,  Boaelle  fibre. 

H.  -rencarins,  wild  ambara. 

H.  rosa  Chinenais,  shoe  plant  fibre. 

H.  ritifolia :  H.  lampas ;  H.  macrophylla. 

Iflom  covybfolia,  Valnmbrikai,  Kywen  nar. — ^Tho 
most  valnable  fibre  in  Travanoore.  The  plant 
0OWB  abandantly  at  the  base  of  the  hills, 
fibre  is  from  the  stem. 

linnm  nsitatiBsimam,  flax. 

Kandenia  Roylii. 

Mimosa  intsia,  Eenjy  nar. 


Mnsa  paradisiana.  plantain  fibre. 

M.  textilis,  Manilla  hemp. 

Oribanthera  viminea. 

pAndamis  odoratissimas,  fragrant  screw-pine. 

Piaritium  macropbyUom. 

p.  iiliaffewm. 

Pfailadelplina,  tp, 

PlioBiiix  acanlis. 

P.  daetylifera. 

p.  sylTestris. 

RhApis. 

I  speutaneun. 


S.  sara,  Sara. 

Sanseviera  Zeylanica,  Morghee  or  Marool. 

Salmalia  Malabaricaj  Blavam  parooty. 

Sesbania  cannabina. 

Sida  popnlifolia.— Used  for  cordage,  etc. 

Str^onnos  potatoram,  Kathaven  nar. 

Smilax  oTsJifolia,  Knnkoddy  nar.— Used  for  tying 
bundles,  etc. 

Sterculia  guttata ;  S.  omata ;  S.  ramosa  :  S.  villosa. 

Terminalia  alata,  Mooroothen  nar.  —  Bark  very 
strong,  and  lasts  many  years ;  used  for  dragging 
timber,  cordage,  etc    Common  in  the  forests. 

T.  belerica,  Umbnrothee  nar. 

Tylophora  asthmatica,  Koorinja. 

IVpha  angustifolia. 

Ulmis  campestris. 

Urtica  heterophylla. 

Yemonia  anthelmintica,  Caat  seeragum. 

WikstrsBmia  salicif  oUa. 

Yucca  gloriosa.  Pita  or  Adam's  needle. 

Y.  aloef  olia. 

The  exports  of  cordage,  excluding  jute,  from 
British  India,  were  as  under : — 

1875-76,  .  .  30,216  cwt.  Bs.  3,d3,673 

1876-77,  .  .  24,198    „           2,65,603 

1877-78,  .  .  46,087    „  .         3,65,790 

1878-79,  .  .  82,812    „            3,55,877 

It  still  requires  to  be  determined  whether 
tanning  or  tarring  is  the  better  mode  of  preserv- 
ing cordage  in  India,  and  whether  a  substitute 
for  tar  might  not  be  discovered  in  some  of  the 
numerous  resins  and  gum-elastics  of  Southern 
India. 

GORDIAGE^,  an  order  of  plants  comprising 
the  genera  Cordia,  Cordiopsis,  and  Erycibe.  The 
chief  species  of  Cordia  xnown  are,  —  angusti- 
folia, cuneata,  domestica,  fulvosa,  gerascantbus, 
grandis,  latifolia,  Leschenaultii,  monoioa,  myxa, 
obliqua,  orientalis,  Perrotettii,  polygama,  prion- 
odes,  Rothii,  sebestana,  serrata,  tectonffifolia, 
tomentosa,  trichostemon,  TVallichii.  C.  fragrant- 
issima,  Kurz,  is  of  Burma;  C.  Nepalensis,  WalL^ 
also  occurs  in  Sioda ;  0.  obliqua,  Thw.^  is  a  tree 
of  Ceylon;  C.  tomentosa  is  confined  to  the 
southern  parts.  In  the  Dehra  and  Kheree  jungles 
is  C.  latora,  Ham,^  Buch.^  perhaps  only  a  variety 
of  G.  myxa,  and  a  new  species,  C.  incana.  The 
bark  of  some  of  the  Cordia,  when  young,  may  be 
found  to  yield  a  useful  fibre.— Ka»^<,  p.  441 ; 
W,  Ic, ;  M,  E.  J,  Rep, ;  Royk,  III.  Him.  Bot. 

CORDIA  ANGUSTIFOLIA.    Roxb. 


0.  retionlata,  Boxb. 
Gmid;  Goondi,     .  Hind. 
Gundni;  Goondni,      „ 
liyar, SiND. 


Narrow-leaved  sepistan. 
Naruvalli,    .    .    .     TAiff. 
Ohinna  botukn,     .     TsL. 
Kukkeru, 


This  tree  f^rows  from  30  to  40  feet  high  in 
Hurdwar,  Gujerat,  and  the  Dekhan ;  the  wood  is 
very  tough,  is  used  for  carriage  poles,  posts,  and 
in  house-building,  and  is  recommended  for  gun- 
stocks.  It  is  common  about  villages  in  the 
Circars,  but  never  seen  in  the  jungles.  Fruit  the 
size  of  a  large  pea,  round  and  smooth,  the  pulp 
yellow  and  gelatinous,  edible,  but  tasteless. — 
Roxb.;  Royk;  Riddell;  Beddome;  Voigi;  Bird. 
CORDIA  LATIFOLIA,    Roxb.    Sepistan. 

Pistan-sug,  .     .    .    Pebs. 

Gedooroo,    .    .    .    Sind. 

Sheloo,    .    .    .    .Sansk. 

Kicha  Tirigi  chettu,    Tkl. 


Beno. 


Bohuari. .    .    . 
Boro  bonooari,      .      „ 
Borffoond ;  Ynr»oond,Guj. 
Bhokur;  Barralestira,  H. 

The  tree  ooours  in  Gujerat,  Hindustan,  but  is 
mostly  confined  to  the  southern  parts  of  India. 
It  has  numerous  spreading  branches,  and  the 
young  shoots  are  angular  and  smooth.  Phaleeta 
or  slow  matches  are  made  of  the  bark.    The  tree 
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CORDIA  MACLEODII. 


CORE  A, 


is  hhtdj  and  ornamental  The  wood  is  very 
inferior,  and  of  small  size.  The  fruit  is  eaten. 
Under  the  name  of  sebesten  plums,  or  sepistans, 
two  Indian  fruits  have  been  employed  as  pectoral 
medicines,  for  which  their  mucilaginous  qualities, 
combined  with  some  astringency,  have  recom- 
mended them.  They  are  bcSoTed  to  have  been 
the  Persea  of  Dioscorides,  and  this  tree  furnishes 
one  of  them.  linnseus  applied  the  name  of 
Sebestan  to  an  American  species  of  this  genus, 
which  is  not  known  in  medicine. — Eng,  Cyc; 
Roxb,  i.  p.  688;  Voigt;  Irvine;  O'Sh,;  Wight; 
Royle;  Elliot,  FL  Andh, 

CORDIA  MACLEODII.    Hooker, 
G.  monoica  ?  |  Hemigyrama  Macleodii. 

Dhengun,     .    ,    .  Hind.?  |  Dhyan;  Deyngan,.  Hind. 

A  tree  of  Jubbulpur,  from  which  there  was 
sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1862  specimens  of  a 
remarkably  beautiful  wood,  found  in  Mundla 
and  Seonee,  and  also  Central  India.  Its  wood 
approaches  teak  in  its  properties.— Ca2.  Catalogue, 
1862. 

CORDIA  MYX'A.    Linn,    Lebuk  of  Avicenna. 
Gordia  domestica,  Both, 


Mochayet  of  Fonkal. 
PrunuB  Bebeetana,  Pluk, 
GomuB  Banguinea,  Forsk. 
Gordia  offloinalis,  Lam, 


Sebestana  domestioa,  Lam, 
S.  myxa,  Commel, 
S.  officinalis,  Chertn. 


Behuari,  , 
Tha  nat, . 
Bukhoor, , 

Lastura,  < 
Kendal, 


The  Fruit, 
Beno, 

BURU. 


Dec. 
ilum  tree,    Eng. 
i,    .  Hind. 
Jav. 


Buhoorearuka,  .    .  Sansk. 

Lolu, SiNQH. 

Vidi  maram,     .     .  Tam. 

Nakkeru;  Iriki,    .  Tel. 
Pedda  botuka,  .    .        „ 
Mookooroo  kura, .        „ 


A  pret^  large  tree,  a  natiye  of  Egypt,  Persiai 
Arabia,  Ceylon,  the  forests  of  the  Godavety, 
Hindustan,  and  Nepal.  It  grows*  wild  in  the 
Siwalik  up  to  4000  feet,  and  it  is  common  through- 
out the  Konkan,  Pegu,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
The  trunk  is  from  8  to  12  or  15  feet  high,  gene- 
rally crooked,  but  as  thick  as,  or  thicker  than,  a 
man's  body,  with  numerous  spreading  brauches 
bent  in  every  possible  direction,  and  forming  a 
dense  shady  head.  The  wood  is  soft,  and  of  little 
use  except  for  fueL  In  Sind,  fuse  is  prepared 
from  the  grey  cracked  bark.  It  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  best  kinds  of  wood  for  kindUng  fire  by 
friction,  and  is  thought  to  have  furnuhed  the 
wood  from  which  the  Egyptians  constructed  their 
mummy  cases.  The  wood  and  bark  are  said  by 
Dr.  Royle  to  be  accounted  a  mild  tonic.  Its  dried 
fruit  is  the  smaller  sebestens  or  lobestens  of  Euro- 
pean medicine ;  it  is  a  yellow  berry,  with  a  strong, 
sweetish  taste,  and  serves  as  a  preserve;  tilie 
mucilage  of  the  fruit  is  demulcent.  The  root  is 
said  to  be  purgative.  The  larger  fruit  is  called 
lasura,  and  the  smaller  variety  lasuri;  its  seeds 
are  the  Chakoon  ki  binj,  Hind.,  used  in  powder 
mixed  with  oil  as  an  application  in  ringworm. — 
Roxb. ;  O'Sh, ;  Stewart ;  Royle ;  Brandis ;  RiddeU ; 
Bird, ;  Powells  Eng,  Cycj  Fl,  And,j  Voigt ;  Thw, 

CORDIA  OBLIQUA.     Willd, 
G.  tomentosa,  Wall,  I  G.  domeatioa?  Both. 

G.  Wallichil,  G,  Don.  \ 

Gondni ;  Lasura,   .  Hind.  |  Selu ;  Naruvalli,  .     Tam. 

This  is  a  large,  handsome  tree,  common  in  the 
lower  provinces  of  India,  with  a  small,  round, 
reddish-coloured,  pleasant-tasted,  but  glutinous 
fruit;  furnishes  a  fibre,  Pothooveroosen  nar,  of 
moderate  strength.— i4iWie,  p.  228. 


CORDIA  POLYGAMA.    Roxb,  i.  p.  4^. 
Bottu  kum  ohettn,  .  Tel.  |  Paoh-cha  boinku,   .    Tel. 
A  stronff,  dose-giained  wood,  small  and  crooked, 
found  in  the  Circars. 

CORDIA  ROTHII.  R€em.etSch.  Cconeata, 
Heyne. 

Bokor,  ....  Mahb.  |  Narvilli  maram, .  .  Tam. 
Dr.  Wight  believes  the  wood  is  Tery  inferior, 
the  trees  bein|;  usually  small ;  and  Dr.  Gibson  saya 
that  C.  Rothii,  C.  fulvosa,  and  C  obliqiui  do  ool 
yield  timber  fit  for  anything  but  firewood.  Tliey 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  Bombay  forests,  but  are 
more  generally  met  with  near  cultivated  lands 
and  villages.— itoxft.  L  691 ;  Wight ;  Gibwn. 

CORDIA  VESTITA.    H,f,  et  Th. 
G.  incana,  Boyle,  \  Gjnaion  vestitam,  D,  C. 

Kumbi  of  ...  .  Beas.  |  Karuk  of  .  .  .  Simju. 
A  small  tree  of  Garhwal,  rare  in  the  Siwalik 
tract,  nearly  as  far  as  the  Jhelum,  and  in  the  Salt 
Range  to  3000  feet.  Common  in  N. W.  Pxovxnoes. 
The  wood  is  valued  for  wheel-work.  The  fnrit  is 
eaten,  and  said  to  be  sweet— SUwart ;  F.  MveOtr. 
CORDIA  WALLICHII,  G,  Don.,  C.  tomentoBS^ 
Wall,  is  a  good  -  sized  tree,  tolerably  common 
throughout  the  Madras  western  forests,  also  in 
Mysore  and  the  Bombav  l^residency.  TechnicaUy 
it  is  hardly  distinct  crom  the  common  Gordia 
myxa,  but  the  densely  woolly  leaves  will  disdn- 
guish  it.  The  timber  is  serviceable,  and  in  aae 
with  the  natives.— ^cit/ome,  Fl.  Sylv.  p.  246. 

CORDYCEPS  SINENSIS.  Smith.  Hia-te'aa- 
tung-Ch'ung.  This  fungus,  the  Spseria  of  sotno 
writers,  grows  upon  the  head  of  a  caterpillar,  as  a 
disease  of  the  insect ;  supposed  to  be  a  specieB  of 
Hepialus.  It  is  said  to  be  common  in  Soath^m 
Tibet ;  it  occurs  in  Sze-chuen,  Hu-kwang,  Hu-pefa, 
and  Hu-nan.  It  is  reported  to  be  as  good  as 
ginseng,  and  to  be  worth  four  times  its  weight  of 
silver. — SmitL 

CORDYLES,  the  Zonurid»  family  of  the 
lizards  or  sauria.     See  Reptiles. 

CORDYLIA  PALMARUM,  the  grub  of  the 
palm  weevil ;  is  eaten  roasted  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  the  size  of  the  thumb. 

CORDYLINE  BANKSII.  J,  D,  Hooker.  The 
long-leaved  palm  lUy  of  New  Zealand.  Its  leaves 
furnish  a  superior  fibre  for  ropes.  C.  Baaeri,  J. 
D,  Hooker,  of  Norfolk  Island,  rises  40  feet  high ; 
and  C.  .indivisa,  Kunth,  of  New  Zealand,  also 
furnishes  the  toi  fibres. 

COREA  or  Korea,  the  KaoK  of  the  Chinese, 
called  Chaou  Seen  by  the  natives.  Corea  is 
a  kingdom  in  a  large  peninsula,  stretehinc 
from  lat  42''  19'  N.,  southwards  to  the  Stiaits 
of  Corea,  area  91,000  square  miles. 

The  peninsula  of  Corea  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance m  its  physical  aspects  to  Italy.  An  axial 
range  of  mountains  runs  close  to  and  parallel  vitk 
the  east  coast:  the  rivers  which  flow  weatwai^ 
from  it,  and  fall  into  the  China  Sea,  bong  of  ca»- 
siderable  length,  and  those  that  flow  eastwaid  iaia 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  small  and  unimportant.  Be^ 
carding  the  west  coast  but  little  is  known.  It« 
for  the  most  part  a  flat  and  umnterariing  'ritp\ 
inhabited  by  a  dass  of  people  reported  to  be  mk 
and  inhospitable,  and  dangerous  to  navigatiQa  oa 
account  of  rapids  and  high  tides.  The  east  < 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  magnificently  wooded  t 
of  mountain  spurs,  running  down  £rom  the  ^ 
I  range  of  the  country  dose  to  the  watt's  edge,  i 
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COREA. 

risible  many  miles  at  sea.  It  is  conterminoos  with 
the  coast  of  Roasian  Tartaiy,  and  has  been  accn- 
mtely  soiYeyed  again  and  again  by  Roaaian  men- 
of-¥rar.  The  whole  coast  is  one  grand  succession 
of  Mils  and  mountains,  forest-dad  at  their  summits, 
and  Goyered  (m  their  lower  slopes  with  a  jungle  of 
dwarf  oalca,  creepers,  stunted  pines,  and  a  dense 
Qndei^:rowth  of  shrubs  and  grasses  of  eyery 
variety.  Tigers  abound,  and  pits  to  catch  them 
may  be  seen  close  to  the  yillageswith  which  eyery 
vall^  is  studded. 

Ccma  is  an  independent  state,  perfectly  soye- 
rei^n  within  her  own  borders,  with  a  peaceful  and 
induatriouB  population,  who  desire  nothing  better 
than  that  they  be  left  alone  to  earn  their  own 
bread  in  their  own  way.  The  hills  which  coyer 
the  east  of  tiie  country  are  giyen  oyer  to  wild 
beasts,  it  is  true ;  but  whereyer  cultiyation  by 
umfle  methods  is  poesible,  there  it  swaims  with 
nallioDS  of  people,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  belieye 
that  they  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  them- 
eelTes,  their  rulers,  and  their  country. 

The  Coreans  are  in  physique  the  finest  people  in 
Eastern  Asia,  and  in  bearing  much  more  manly 
than  it  is  the  fashion  to  represent  them,  but  they 
:  are  as  a  nation  absolutely  unarmed.  They  have 
I  lived  in  such  complete  sedusion,  that  they  are 
friehtened  with  strange  sounds  and  sights  even, 
ai^oogh  this  is  the  timidity  of  ignorance,  not  of  a 
craven  spirit 

ALthoogh  Gorea  is  thus  described  as  an  inde- 
peodent  sovereign  state,  in  the  sense  that  her 
municipal  laws,  her  executive,  the  succession  to 
hear  throne,  and  the  treaty  rdations  she  has  entered 
into  witii  Ji^fan,  are  purely  of  her  own  creation, 
she  is  in  another  sense  a  feudatory  of  China. 
The  services  which  she  performs,  whatever  may 
have  heea  their  origin,  are  now-a-days  perf<Hnned 
from    sentimental,   not   political   motives,    and 
her   title  to   the   sovereignty  she   possesses   is 
not  based  on  their  due  ^rformance.    To  speak 
atrictiy,   they  consist   of   a   formal  recogmtiou 
1^  the   emperor   of   China  of   each  successive 
kmg,  and  the  despatch  to  Pekin  at  stated  in- 
tervals of  a  mission  bearing  tribute.    Its  border 
on  Roasian  territory  has  been  surveyed.     It  is 
the  meet  easterly  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
and  is  separated  from  the  Chinese  empire  by  the 
Than  -  pe  -  ohang  or  Pe  -  then  -  shan,  the  white- 
headed    mountains,  a   formidable  range.     The 
native  prior  race  are  of  Mongoloid  origin,  but  the 
mcEreantile  population  are  said  to  belong  to  the 
Indo-Enropean  race.     The  native  race  averages 
5^  feet,  have  a  wheaten-yeUow  colour,  prominent 
ctodL-bones,  heav^  jaw,  fiat  and  crushed  root  of 
ncMse,  vnde  nostrils,  rather  large  mouth,  thick 
lipe,  oblique  eyes,  coarse,  thick,  blackish  hair, 
f  reqoenthf  tinged  with  red,  thick  eyebrows,  thin 
bcwd.     They  have  a  tradition  that  they  sprang 
from  a  Uack  cow  on  the  shores  of  the  Japan  Sea. 
It  faaa  innumerable  islands  on  its  W.,  S.,  and  £. 
eoastey  the  largest  bemg  Eang-wha  on  the  west, 
Qaelpart  on  the  south,  and  OUongto  on  the  east. 
Quelpart  mountains  rise  to  6600  feet  above  the 
met^     The  total  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  and 
jgl«MnH«  are  estimated  at  16  millions.    Some  of  the 
moontains  rise  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.    The 
capital  and  residence  of  its  kin|^  is  Saoul,  with 
100,000  to    150,000   inhabitants.     The   higher 
clnnnffi  have  a  tendency  to  the  Turanian  physical 
tjrpe,  aa  with  the  Ji^taoese  and  those  of  Sil 


CORINGA. 

They  are  polygamic,  and  purchase  their  wives. 
Their  women  are  seduded.  The  dead  are  buried 
in  wooden  coffins,  or  wrapped  in  sheets.  Rice  is 
the  chief  article  of  diet;  they  eat  largdy,  and 
drink  much  alcoholic  fluid;  are  fond  of  music, 
honest,  good-natured. — Ernest  OfferCa  Fm-hiddtn 
Land;  Yule,  Cathay,  iL  268. 

CORGE.    Twenty  pieces  of  doth. 

CORIANDER  SEED. 


Ooriandri  semina,  .  Lat. 
Meti ;  Katumbar,  Maleal. 
Kiuhniz ;  Kitnoz, .  Pfsa. 
Coentro,  ....  Port. 
Dhanyaka,  .  .  Sansk. 
Kotambarn,  .    .     BiNOH. 

OUantro, Sp. 

Cottamalli,  .  .  .  Tam. 
Dhaniala  vittulu,  .  Tel. 
Kotimiri,  ....     TiB. 


Kesirah,  ....  Arab. 
Nan  nan. .  .  .  .  Bubk. 
Cottimbuy,  .  .  .  Can. 
Shih-lo,  ....  Chin. 
Siau-hwei-faiang,  .  ,, 
Ooriandre,  ....  Fb. 
Koriander  saamen,     Gib. 

Korion, Gb. 

Gad, Heb. 

Dhannia ;  Dhunia,    Hind. 
Coriandro,    ....   It. 

This  is  the  fruit  or  seed  of  the  annual  plant, 
Coriandrum  sativum,  cultivated  in  the  East  and 
in  Europe,  and  procurable  in  all  Indian  bazars. 
When  fresh,  their  smdl  is  strong  and  disagreeable, 
but  by  drying  it  becomes  suffidently  grateful . 
They  are  used  as  an  ingredient  in  curries  in  India, 
and  medicinally  as  a  stimulant  and  stomachic.  In 
Europe,  coriander  seed  is  chiefly  used  by  distillers 
to  produce  an  aromatic  oil.  The  quantity  im- 
ported annually  into  Britain  is  about  fifty  tons, 
and  sells  at  248.  the  cwt— if.  E,  J.  R. ;  Simmonds ; 
M}C,;  BirUwood;  Waring. 

CORIANDRUM  SATIVUM.  Linn.  The  con- 
ander  plant  is  found  in  the  comfidds  of  Tartary, 
the  Levant,  Greece,  Italy,  and  south  of  Europe, 
and  it  is  grown  in  every  part  of  Southern  Asia, 
where  the  leaves  are  used  by  the  natives  for 
chatms  and  curries;  the  fruits  being  also  car- 
minative and  aromatic,  are  used  in  decoction,  in 
sweetmeats,  in  certain  stomachic  liqueurs,  and  in 
some  countries  in  cookery ;  they  are  little  esteemed 
in  England.  During  the  unripe  state,  the  odour 
resembles  that  of  bugs,  but  this  changes  rapidly  as 
ripening  proceeds.  Fee  derives  Coriandrum  from 
Xfip/Si  a  bug. — O'^k. :  Roxb. ;  Voigt ;  Lindley. 

CORIARIA  MYRTIFOLIA,  Linn.,  is  used  in 
tanning  leather,  and  also  for  staining  black.  It 
is  worth  £9  to  £10  per  ton. 

CORIARIA  NEPALENSIS.     WalL 


Batsahara,  Armura,  Beas. 
Phapar-ohor,     .    .       „ 
Shftfu,  Baulu,  .    Chenab. 
Guch,     ....   Hind. 
MuMorie,  Majuri, 


Balel,  Tadrelu,  Kangba. 
Balel, ....  Kashmir. 
Eande,  Shala,  Bau,  Bavi. 
Archalwa,  .  .  Sutlej. 
Shere,  LiQhakro, 
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Grows  all  along  the  Himalaya,  from  5000  to 
7000  feet,  and,  from  its  abundance,  has  bestowed 
its  name  on  Mussoori  hill  station.  The  fruit 
formed  by  the  junction  of  several  pistils  is  eaten 
in  the  hills,  although  that  of  the  European 
spedes  is  poisonous,  inducing  narcotism  and 
tetanus. — O^Sh,;  Clegh.;  Stewart;  Voigt;  Royle; 
Powell,  Handbook,  I  p.  336. 

OORINGA,  a  town  at  the  northern  mouth  of 
the  Godavery  river,  on  a  branch  generally  called 
the  Coringa  river.  It  is  a  seaport  town,  where 
ships  are  built,  and  is  in  a  bay  from  off  the  Bay 
of  Bengal;  population,  5649.  The  district  has 
been  repeatedly  inundated.  In  Hay  1787,  after  a 
long  and  very  violent  gale  from  Ihe  northward, 
the  sea  rushed  over  the  site  of  the  town,  and  in  a 
moment  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  tike  people, 
4000  in  number.  A  similar  catastrophe  occurred 
in  1837,  when  15,000  people  and  100,000  head  of 


CORK. 

cattle  were  destroyed ;  and  the  shipe  in  the  bay 
and  on  the  etocks  were  swept  far  inland.  It  is  9 
miles  S.W.  of  Cocanada,  in  lat.  16°  48'  25"  N., 
and  long.  82°  16'  20"  E.  It  is  the  only  harbour 
between  Trincomalee  and  Calcutta  where  ships 
can  be  docked. 
CORK. 

Shuh-tsM,    .    .    .    Chin.  Sampal ;  Sumbat,  Malay. 

Kork, VlothoutjDuT.  ,Ger.  Oortica  (de  Sovreiro),PoRT. 

lA6ge Fr.  Korkowoe ;  Derewo,  Eus. 

Bhuj, Hind.  Oorcho,  .    .    .    .    .     Sp. 

Sughero,  Suvero,   .     .    It.  Karka Tam. 

Suber, Lat.  Birada, Tel. 

Cork  is  the  outer  bark  of  Quercus  suber,  an 
eyergreen  oak  growing  in  Portugal,  Italy,  the 
soul£  of  France,  Corsica,  and  Jn  Spain  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Tierra  Caiiente,  but  most 
abundant  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  whence  the 
principal  exports  have  been  made.  This  substance 
IS  developed  on  other  plants,  but  on  none  in  so 
large  quantity  as  in  the  Qaercus  suber.  It  is 
light,  porous,  compressible,  and  elastic,  and  many 
articles  are  cut  out  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  bark 
dies,  it  falls  off  in  flakes,  which  correspond  to  the 
layers  that  are  formed  annually.  These  outer 
layers  the  Spaniards  collect ;  the  inner  living  bark 
should  be  spared.  In  Corsica  and  Spain,  where 
the  tree  is  abundant,  this  bark  is  removed  for 
tanning,  and  contains  twice  as  much  tannin  as 
oak-bark  of  average  qualitv.  The  tannin  appears 
to  resemble  that  of  catechu ;  it  affords  scarcely 
any  bloom,  and  gives  a  dark  colour  to  the  leather. 
At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  two  specimens 
of  a  cork-like  substance  were  exhibited,  one  good, 
from  the  *  Western  Coast  Jungles,'  and  another 
inferior,  from  Coimbatore;  the  trees  producing 
the  samples  were  not  mentioned.  The  deeply 
cracked  spongy  bark  of  the  Bignonia  suberosa, 
the  country  cork  tree,  yields  an  inferior  kind  of 
cork.— 3f.  E.  J,  11;  Eng,  Cyc;  M'C.  Diet  of 
Com,;  Royle,  Arts  and  Manufactures^  p.  484. 

CORK  TREE  of  China.  Smith,  Fan-Sha,  Chin. 
Its  bark  resembles  that  of  Quercus  suber. 

CORMORANT.  Balach,  Heb.  Cormorants 
are  trained  in  great  numbers,  in  the  eastern 
Chinese  provinces,  to  capture  fish,  and  are  some- 
times under  such  ^ood  order  that  they  will 
disperse  at  a  given  signal,  and  return  with  their 
prey  without  the  precaution  of  a  neck-ring.  A 
single  boatman  can  easily  oversee  twelve  or  fifteen 
of  these  birds ;  and  although  hundreds  may  be  out 
upon  the  water,  each  one  knows  its  own  master. 
If  one  seize  a  fish  too  heavy  for  it  alone,  another 
comes  to  his  assistance,  and  the  two  carry  it 
aboard.  The  birds  themselves  are  fed  on  bean- 
curd,  and  eels  or  fish.  They  lay  eggs  when  three 
years  old,  which  are  often  hatch^  under  barn- 
yard hens,  and  the  chickens  fed  with  eels'  blood 
and  hash.  They  do  not  fish  during  the  summer 
months.  The  price  of  a  pair  varies  from  5  to  8 
dollars.    See  Fisheries. 

CORN. 
Kom, .  ,  .  Dan.,  Gkb. 
Kraanen,  Goren,  .  DuT. 
BledB,.  .  .  .  ,  .Fr! 
Getreide, ....  Geb. 
Anai,  .  .  Hind.,Pbr8. 
Blade,  Grani,  .  .  .It. 
Frnmentum, .    .    .    Lat. 


C0RNU8  SINENSIS. 


DUT. 

.Fr. 
Gbr. 


A^ta, . 
Achatee, 
Agat, 


.It. 
Ut. 
Sob. 


Butir,  Biji, 
Zboze,  .  . 
Graos,  .  . 
Ohljeb,  . 
GranoB,  . 
Sad,  Spaamalf 


Malay. 
.  Pol. 
.  Port, 
.  Rus. 
.  .  Sp. 
.     Sw. 


The  grain  or  seed  of  cereal  plante  ua^  m  food ; 
wheat,  barley,  oats.— Fattttner;  APCuU, 


CORNELIAN. 
Aohaat,    .... 

Agate 

Achat,      .... 

A  auartEose  mineral,  found  in  ereat  aboodiaee 
in  India ;  classed  as  one  of  the  inferior  gema,  ud 
largely  cut  at  Cambay  from  stones  collected  ban 
the  drift  of  the  Rajpipla  range.  ShiitB  ire 
sunk  to  the  stratum  containing  the  mtiynk. 
These  are  burnt  to  bring  out  the  ooIoqib,  and  ire 
cut  into  paper-weights,  knife  handles,  miniAtOR- 
sized  cups  and  saucers,  tables  for  enoif-boi^iets 
of  brooches,  necklaces,  and  bracelets,  pins,  batlou, 
and  studs.  A  field  gun,  with  all  its  appointmeDto, 
is  oae  of  the  finest  ornamental  pieces  of  Cambiy 
stone  work ;  they  sell  for  from  Rg.  40  to  50. 
The  polish  of  Cambay  stones  is  not  sach  as  pleases 
the  eye  of  the  European  lapidary ;  yet  they  are  so 
cheap,  they  might  be  expected  to  beoomeaooQ- 
sideiable  utide  of  oommeroe,  and  might  he  hidlt 
up  into  mosaics  for  work-tables,  into  cheflB-bouds, 
and  other  elegant  articles  of  f  unutaie,— the  doef 
part  of  the  work  being  perfonned  here,  where 
labour  is  cheap,  the  final  finish  being  glTen  in 
Europe.  The  Cambay  agates  equal  the  finest 
Scottish  pebbles  in  beauty ;  they  generally  exceed 
them  in  size,  and  may  be  had  for  a  mete  fraetkni 
of  the  price. 

In  1844  their  exports  amounted  in  yalne  to 
Rs.  98,478,  and  in  1845  to  Bs.  8S,849.  See 
Arts;  Cambay. 

CORNICULARIA  JUBATA.  Ach.  TheKek- 
kieo  of  the  Burmese ;  an  edible  cryptogam  of 
Ramree. 

CORNUS,  a  genua  of  large  trees  and  shratx 
of  the  GomaceiB  or  dogwood  tribe.  C.  ohloDga 
occurs  in  the  Dehra  Doon,  C.  macrophylla  and 
C.  nenrosa  in  Mussoori,  and  C.  ca|atata,  WiriL 
(Benthamia  fragifera,  Lindl),  at  a  still  higher 
elcrataon.  The  fruit  of  Benthamia  is  eaten  in 
the  hills,  and  from  the  seeds  of  some  specieB  an 
oil  is  ecKpressed.  Wight  figoies  G.  alters,  0. 
sylrestris,  and  C.  Zeylanica.  The  bark  of  the  C 
florida  and  C.  serioea  axe  said  to  be  most  etceUent 
tonics.— l>r«.  Riddell,  O'Sh,,  Wight 

CORNUS  MAOROPBTLLA.    Wall 


Pasj. 


Dogwood,  ....  Eko.     Eaalr,   . 

Kandar,     .    .    .     HiND.    Kaffihi, m 

Kandra;  Kandra^   .     „        Hfdeo;Harin;Hado, ,, 
Kaksh, „        Harrin,  Naog,    .  .   n 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  yall^  between 
Rampur  and  Sungnam,  and  in  many  parti  of  the 
Pan  jab  Himalaya,  at  an  eleyation  of  7000  feet 
Its  fruit  is  edible,  and  goats  feed  on  the  leaTei; 
and  the  wood  haixi,  but  small,  is  ntfide  into  char 
coal  employed  in  the  manuf actore  of  goopovder- 
—-Drs.  Stewart,  Ckghom,  Panjah  Report 

CORNUS  OBLONGA.    WalKch, 
Ban-kttknr,   .    .  Jhbluil  |  Bakar,    .    .  OiB^cm^ 

A  smalliBh  tree  in  the  outer  hills  in  the  east  ef 
the  Pan  jab,  sparingly  in  the  Siwalik  tract ;  ooei' 
sionally  to  4000  feet  up  to  near  the  bidm: 
timb«  of  no  special  use.— y.  L.  Stewart^  M,D. 

CORNUS  OFFICINALIS.    SmWL 
Shan-eha-yo,     .    .  Chik.  |  The£niit-^aa-tM,CO( 

The  Cornelian  cherry  n  a  prickly  shnib  d 
Japan,  Kiang-su,  Shen-si,  and  Shan-tong.  the 
flowers  are  white.  Hie  red  drapes  contain  a  geo^ 
deal  of  oil ;  th^  are  dried  and  BtM.—Smi&. 

CORNUS  SINENSIS,  Smith,  GcNmdian  cheBT, 
Hie  Hu-t'ui-t8Bof  China,  resemUes  0.  masonla.  It 
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CORNWALLIS,  CHARLES,  Marquis. 

has  white' flowers;  slender,  supple  branches,  with 
long  pointed  leaTss,  downy  on  the  nnder  snrface. 
Its  mdts  are  astringent,  and  leaves  used  in 
coughs. — Smith, 

CORNWALLIS,  CHARLES,  Marquis,  was 
twice  (Toremor-Grtnieral  and  Commander-in-Chief 
in  India.  He  aerred  successfally  in  Ireland,  but 
sabseqnently  in  America  with  great  disasters.  He 
waB  sent  out  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  India,  and  the  Act 
of  Parliament  of  1784  and  1786  was  passed  to 
pre  him  sapreme  power.  He  arrived  in  Calcutta 
on  the  12th  September  1786,  and  re-embiuked  on 
the  10th  October  1798.  During  this  period  the 
second  war  with  Mysore  occurred.  He  was  the  first 
to  bring  about  unity  of  action  between  the  Indian 
and  Home  Government,  and  the  first  to  recognise 
the  duty  of  paying  Indian  servants  well,  and  to 
abolish  all  mstinctions  between  the  Eing^s  and 
Company's  military  officers.  In  1788  he  received 
power  to  bestow  local  commissions  on  the  latter. 
His  care  was  directed  alike  to  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative measures,  but  also  to  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  Anglo- Indian  community ; 
and  in  1793  he  issued  regulations  which  for  38 
yean  formed  the  basis  of  the  administration  of 
justioe  in  India,  and  were  changed  only  in  1831 
during  Lord  William  Bentinckis  administration. 
He  gave  effect  to  the  long-discussed  subject  of 
perpetual  settlement  under  a  zamindar  class,  a 
system  which  has  since  been  greatly  condemned. 
In  1793  he  went  from  India  U>  Ireland.  He  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Marquis,  and  returned  to  India 
m  the  80th  July  1805,  from  which  date,  tUl  his 
death  at  Ghazipur  on  the  5th  October  1805,  he 
was  a  second  time  Governor-General.  A  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memoiy  at  Ghazipur,  and 
a  statue  at  Madras. 

COROMANDEL,  with  Europeans  a  geographi- 
cal desgnation  of  the  coast-line  in  the  south  of  the 
Peninsola  of  India  washed  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
It  extends  from  Point  Calimereto  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Eistna  river.    Its  revenue  districts  are 
Tmjore,  S.  Arcot,  Chingleput,  N.  Arcot,  and 
Nellore.  The  name  is  not  faaown  to  the  people,  and 
has  been  supposed  to  have  its  origin  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Coromandel,  on  the  PuUcat  marine  lagoon 
mv^  of  Madras,  and  to  give  its  name  to  the  entire 
eastern  coast  of  Uie  Paiinsula.    It  has  also  been 
derived  from  Cholamandala,  which  Paolini  the 
CarmeHte  exphuned  to  mean  the  middle  country, 
but  which  scnolars  interpret  as  the  dominion  of 
the  Chobi  race,  one  of  three  Hindu  dvnasties  who 
aneiently  held  the  Tamil  country  in  me  south.    It 
18  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  general  name 
has  been  connected  with  this  particular  village 
of  KniT-mandlum,  Tam.,  meaning  '  Black  Sand.* 
It  ia  on  the  sea  bank  of  tiie  Pulicat  lake,  about  35 
xniiefl  nortii  of  Madras,  and  formerly  held  by  the 
Datdi.      It  is  in  the  Chingleput  district,  in  lat. 
IS**  26'  10'  N.,  long.  80°  20*  86"  E.    Population, 
S06O  in  1871.    See  Chola-Mandaloor. 

GOBOMAKDEL  WOOD  is  the  produce  of  the 
DiospTroB  hirsata,  a  Ceylon  tree  of  great  size, 
ha'Ting  a  dingy  ground,  and  sometimes  running 
into  -white  streaks.  The  figure  is  between  that 
of  xoBOWood  and  zebra-wocd ;  the  colour  of  the 
aprocuid  is  usually  of  a  red  hazel-brown,  described 
ilso  as  chocolate  brown,  with  black  stripes  and 
narlca.  It  is  hard,  but  veneer  saws  cut  it  without 
>articalsr  diflficulty ;  it  is  a  very  handsome  fnmi- 
jore  "vrood,  and  turns  welL     Mr.  Layaid  says 
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there  are  three  varieties, — ^the  Calamander  or 
Coromandel,  which  is  the  darkest,  and  the  most 
commonly  seen  in  England;  the  Calemberri,  which 
is  lighter-coloured,  and  striped ;  and  the  Omander, 
the  ground  of  which  is  as  light  as  English  yew, 
but  of  a  redder  cast,  with  a  few  slight  veins 
and  marks  of  darker  tints.  He  says  the  wood 
is  scarce,  and  limited  to  Ceylon ;  that  it  grows 
between  the  clefts  of  rocks;  this  renders  it 
difficult  to  extract  the  roots,  which  are  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  trees.  Its  names  are  corrup- 
tions of  two  Singhalese  words,  Kalu  mederiye. — 
Faulkner;  Mendis;  Tredqold;  HoUzapfel;  Fer- 
gusson, 

COROSOS,  or  Ivory  Nut,  is  produced  by  the 
Phytelephas  macrocarpa,  growing  in  Central 
America  and  Columbia  (Humboldt).  The  tree  is 
a  genus  allied  to  the  Pandanese,  or  screw-pines, 
and  also  to  the  palms.  They  are  seeds  with 
osseous  albumen.  The  nuts  are  of  irregular 
shape,  from  one  to  two  inches  diameter,  and 
when  enclosed  in  their  thin  husks  they  resemble 
small  potatoes  covered  with  light-brown  earth; 
the  coat  of  the  nut  itself  is  of  a  darker  brown, 
with  a  few  loose  filaments  folded  upon  it.  The 
internal  substance  of  the  irory  nut  resembles  white 
wax  rather  than  ivory.  It  has,  when  dried,  a 
faint  and  somewhat  transparent  tint  between 
yellow  and  blue;  but  when  opened,  it  is  often 
almost  grey  from  the  quantity  of  moisture  it 
contains,  and  in  losing  which  it  contracts  con- 
siderably. Each  nut  has  a  hole  which  leads  into 
a  small  central  angular  cavity;  this,  joined  to 
the  irregularity  of  the  external  form,  limits  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  principally 
the  knobs  of  walking-sticks,  and  a  few  other 
small  works.  It  might  be  introduced  into  India. — 
HoUzap/el 

COROXYLON  GRIFFITHII.  Soda  is  made 
from  this  plant  by  burning  and  levigating ;  three 
kinds  aro  recognised, — Choa-sajji,  the  purest; 
Hat'ha-saj j],  second  sort ;  K'hara-sajji,  third  sort. 

CORPULENCE  is  a  state  of  body  very  fre- 
quently seen  amongst  the  richer  of  the  Hindus. 
A  tabular  statement,  taken  from  a  mean  ave- 
rage of  2648  healthy  Englishmen,  was  formed 
and  arranged  for  an  insurance  company  by  the 
late  Dr.  John  Hutchinson.  His  calculations  were 
made  upon  the  volume  of  air  passing  in  and  out 
of  the  lungs,  and  this  was  his  guide  as  to  how  far 
the  various  organs  of  the  body  were  in  health, 
and  the  lungs  in  particular.  It  may  be  viewed  as 
an  average,  some  in  health  weighing  more  by 
many  pounds  than  others : 

lin.,    .    .  120  IbB. 
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5  „   9  „      . 

.  162  , 

6  ,.10  „      . 

.  169  „ 

6  „11  „      . 

.  174  „ 

6  „  0  „ 
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CORREA.  Shortly  after  the  occupation  of 
Maiaoca  by  the  Portuguese,  Antonio  Correa  was 
sent  to  Pegu,  with  the  object  of  opening  a  trade 
with  Borma. 

CORREA,  GASPAR,  author  of  the  Lendas  da 
India,  4  vols.  4to,  the  oldest  historian  of  the 
Portuguese  in  India ;  written  1661  (printed  at 
Lisbon  1858-1864),  from  Yasco  da  Gkima's  voyage 
in  1497  to  the  government  of  Jorge  Cabral  in 
1560. 

OORROBORT,  a  danoe  amongst   Australian 
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iiatiTes,  in  ivhich  the  performers,  with  shields  in 
their  hands,  circle  round  a  fire. — Am.  Ex.  p.  247. 
CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE. 

Bichlomre  de  mercnre,  Fr. 
Rascapur,  .  .  .  HiMD. 
Hydrargiii  bi-chloii- 

dum,     ....     Lat. 
Dar-chigna,   .    .    .  Panj. 


Chik. 


Peh-kiang-ian, 
Peh-kiang,     ...      ,, 
Doppelt  Ghlorqueck- 

sUber,  ....  Dur. 
Bichloride  of  meroxiry,ENO. 
Sublime  corrosif,    •      Fb. 

This  is  largely  made  in  India,  but  in  an  imper- 
fect manner,  and  used  in  native  medicine.  Some 
very  fine  specimens  were  shown  at  the  Panjab 
Exhibition  from  Amritsar  and  Lahore. — PowelL 
See  Mercury ;  Rascapur. 

CORSICAN  MOSS.  See  Edible  Seaweed; 
Fucus. 

CORTES.  Heman  Cortes,  a  Spanish  navigator, 
who,  in  A.D.  1528,  endeavoured  to  follow  up  the 
discoveries  of  Magellan.  He  took  possession  of 
the  Marianas  or  Lfulrone  Islands,  but,  with  all  the 
members  of  his  expedition,  fell  victims  to  the 
climate  and  the  hostility  of  the  Portuguese. 

CORTINARIUS  EMODENSIS,  Berkley,  and 
also  C.  violaceus,  Ji*.,  are  large  mushrooms,  the 
Onglan  of  the  Tibetans  and  the  Yungla  t'schamo 
of  the  Bhot,  a  favourite  article  of  food. — Hook. 
Him.  Joum.  ii.  p.  47. 

CORUNDUM. 
Kin-kang-shih,    .    .  Chin.  I  Samada,     .    •    .      Guj. 
Adamantine  spar,    .    £ng.  |  Kurund,      .    .     .   ELiND. 

Several  substances,  differing  considerably  in 
colour  and  sometimes  in  form,  but  nearly  agree- 
ing in  composition,  are  classed  together  under  the 
name  of  kurundu  by  the  natives  of  India.  This 
mineral  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  diamond, 
the  hardest  substance  known.  It  is  generally  of 
a  pale  grey  or  greenish  colour,  but  sometimes  of 
red  and  brown  tiuts.  It  is  found  in  India,  China, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  The  Indian  variety 
is  whiter  than  the  Chinese,  and  is  considered  the 
purer.  In  India,  diamond  dust  is  very  rarely 
used  in  polishing  gems,  marbles,  and  metals, 
corundum  being  the  chief  material  employed.  This 
mineral  is  found  in  granite,  or  the  detritus  of 
granite  rocks  in  the  Mysore  country  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  S.W.  Ghata.  Though 
excessively  hard,  it  is  by  no  means  tough, — it  flies 
in  pieces  after  a  few  strokes  of  the  hammer,  and 
is  easily  pulverized  in  a  mortar.  The  natives 
generally  powder  it  on  an  anvil  or  stone,  keeping  it 
from  flying  about  by  a  collar  of  cotton  rope.  The 
fine  particles  are  separated  from  the  coarse  by 
sifting ;  the  European  process  of  lixiviation  is  not 
seemingly  resorted  to.  For  sharpening  swords  or 
burnismng  metals,  it  is  generally  used  like  a  whet- 
stone or  burnisher ;  for  polishing  gems,  it  is  either 
made  up  into  a  cake  with  lac,  or  into  a  paste  with 
oil  or  grease.  It  is  never  employed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  emery  paper  or  anythmg  resembling  it. 
For  polishing  marble  or  other  stone,  it  is  used  in 
two  forms,  viz.  that  of  a  cake  of  about  eight  inches 
long,  three  across,  and  two  deep.  This  is  used  by 
an  individual  in  the  hand.  For  heavier  purposes, 
a  cake  a  foot  square  or  so  is  employed,  placed  in  a 
frame.  Two  men  work  at  this,  and  the  reducing 
process  is  very  rapidly  accomplished  by  it ;  it  is 
m  fact  a  file  with  a  lac  body  and  corandum  teeth. 

The  oorunduma  of  the  Madras  Presidency  are 
well  known  to  the  people,  who  use  them  in  mass 
or  mixed  in  lac ;  they  are  used  by  cutlers,  etc., 
in  the  form  of  discs  for  laps,  or  wheel  grindstones ; 


also,  in  the  form  of  whets,  and  hones,  and  rag- 
stones,  for  sharpening  the  finer  and  coarser  cuttmg 
implements  used  by  farriers,  etc.  The  first  speci- 
mens sent  to  Europe  were  forwarded  by  Dr. 
James  Anderson  to  Mr.  Berry,  a  lapidary  in 
Edmburgh,  as  the  subetanoe  used  by  tbe  people 
of  India  to  polish  masses  of  stone,  crystal,  and  all 
gems,  except  the  diamond,  and  it  was  then  examined 
by  Dr.  Blade,  who  named  it  adamantine  apar. 

The  sites  where  corundum  occur  are — 
Nammatd,  Yiralimodoe. — On  the  north  bank  of  the 

Cauvery,  in  the  Permutty  Uluk.—JfewbokL 
Sholaeigamany  (probably  Soholaoerameny). 
Trichingode  taluk,  near  the  village  in  a  low  hill,  m 

great  abundance. — Nnebold. 
Oaronel,  Aupore,  Mallapollye,  and  at  various  looalitieB 
up  the  ri^er  Gauveiy  as  far  as  Coreoimmbodi  in 
Permutty,  where  it  is  dug  by  the  nativea  in  the 
fields,  and  remains  of  many  ancient  excavations  are 
to  be  traced. — NexBhold. 
Oopaulchetty  poUium,  50  miles  north  of  Salem. 
Yalanerry. 
Ooundapady. 

French  Bocks.  ^Captain  Lo/udxm. 
Oolhushully,  in  the  division  of  Kooghully. — ^cttMd. 
Kulkairi,  in  the  division  of  Chinrayapatam. 
Burkunhulli,  in  the  dirision  of  Chinrayapatam. — IfewL 
Kundeo,  in  the  divinon  of  Ohinrayapatam. — IfewboUL 
Yedgunkulyinthedivision  of  Ohinrayapatam. — Nrwbafd, 
Norhik,  in  the  division  of  Narsipur. — Ncwbold, 
Deysani  Garbonhully,  in  the  division  of  Banawaram. 
Appianhully,  in  the  division  of  Hamally. — NewMd, 
Nuilapardy.  on  the  road  to  Bangalore,  Mysore. 
Mundium,  m  the  Astagram  division. 
Cuddoor,  in  the  Nuggur  division. 
Nuggur,  in  the  Nuggur  division. 

It  occurs  also  at  Gudjelhutty  in  Goimfaaiore,  at 
the  ^Ti^oor  Ghat  in  Salem,  at  OhennimuDy  in 
Goimbatore,  and  in  Cuttack.  At  Namaul  and  at 
Yiralimodoe  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganreiy ; 
in  the  Permutty  taluk,  Salem  district,  it  oceors 
embedded  in  gneiss  and  a  greyish  earth,  reaolting 
in  part  from  the  disintegration  of  that  rock.  It  is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  a  low  hill  near  the 
village  of  Sholasiflamaoy,  Trichingode  talnk, 
Caronel,  Aupore,  Mallapollye,  and  at  Tdrioaa 
locfdities  no  the  ri?er  Caavery,  as  far  as  Goroo- 
rambodi,  wnere  it  is  dug  for  by  the  natiYea  in  the 
fields ;  and  there  are  the  remains  of  many  ancient 
excavations  still  to  be  traced.  The  caste  nsoally 
employed  in  collecting  it  is  the  Vittaver.  At  the 
Madras  Exhibition  of  18^,  Mr.  Rohde  exhilnted 
specunens  from  Guntur,  and  remarked  d  them 
that  experienced  jewellers  would  pick  oat  stones 
suited  for  conmion  jewellery  from  it,  and  the 
refuse  cannot  be  worth  less  than  £15  and  £20  a 
ton  at  home.  From  Hyderabad  was  received  a 
very  excellent  sample  of  picked  stones,  pnmcufring 
an  irregularly  crystalline  structure.  ProfesBor 
Thomson  mentions  (Mineralogy,  i  213^  that  fifaoro- 
lite  is  found  accompanying  crystals  of  corundnm 
in  the  Kamatic,  and  that  it  is  a  component  pait 
of  the  granite  which  is  the  matrix  of  the  oonmonm 
of  China.  Professor  Jameson,  in  his  Qeognosj  of 
Peninsular  India  (Ed.  Cab.  Lib.  Na  viiL  p.  349-dO), 
states  that  the  corundum  of  Southern  India  oocon 
embedded  in  granite  and  sienite  in  the  district  of 
Salem,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  associated  with 
Gleavelandite,  Indianite,  and  fibroUte;  but  netf 
Gram  at  GolhushuUy  and  Kulkuri,  at  which  good 
corundum  is  obtained,  the  mineral  occurs  ia 
decomposed  beds  of  a  talcose  slate,  to  which 
gneiss  is  subordinate,  associated  with  nodules  d 
indurated  talc,  and  of  a  poor  quaitsEy  iron  oc«; 
asbestos,   chlorite,    aotiooute,  and   schorl 
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found  10  the  taloose  slate.  Newbold  mentions 
that  in  the  Salem  district,  also,  this  mineral 
occurs  embedded  in  gneiss  and  a  greyish  earth, 
n^Bulting  in  part  from  the  disintegration  of  that 
lock.  Rabies,  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  topaz  have 
from  time  to  time  been  disooTered  in  many  of  the 
corundum  localities  just  enumerated,  associated 
with  this  mineral,  oarticularly  in  the  gneiss  at 
YiialimodoB  and  Sholaairamany  in  the  Trichingode 
taluk  and  at  Mallapollye,  though,  oomnaratively 
speaking,  rare.  The  formation  arouna  Gram  is 
gneiss  associated  with  protogene.  Proceeding  from 
it  in  a  westerly  direction,  the  northern  shoulder  of 
the  insulated  range,  south  of  the  village  of  Bella- 
daira,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  is  crossed, 
and  the  soil  suddenly  changes  from  a  light  sandy 
colour  to  a  deep  red.  The  surface  of  wis  soil  is 
covered  with  fragments  of  a  ferro-silicious  schist, 
with  quartz  in  alternate  layers.  The  natives  have 
a  tradition  that  gold  was  formerly  got  from  'this 
hill,  which  is  not  at  all  improbable,  as  it  is  found 
in  similar  gangue  near  Baitmungalum.  The 
oorandum  mines  of  Golhushully  lie  four  or  five 
miles  north-east  of  this  place,  and  those  of  Kulkairi 
about  a  mile  farther.  The  surrounding  country 
is  a  succession  of  smooth,  slightly  convex  plains, 
except  to  the  south-east,  where  the  gneiss  rises 
above  the  soil  in  a  rocky  ridge,  terminating  in  a 
knoll  about  700  yards  to  the  east  by  south  of  the 
mines,  to  which  it  descends,  rising  again  into  a 
slope  to  west  north-west  of  the  mines,  on  which 
lie  fragments  of  a  light  brown  compact  quartzy 
iron  ore.  Nearly  at  the  bottom  of  this  stone  are 
the  mines,  from  which  the  ground  descends  on 
both  sides  to  the  north-west  to  a  tank,  and  towards 
the  south-east  to  the  village  of  Golhushully,  about 
a  mile  distant. 

The  chert  and  a  dark-red  ferruginous  jasper 
are  used  by  the  natives  as  flints.  Salt  springs 
occur  in  the  vicinity.  Tlie  wells  about  Gram  are 
both  sweet  and  brackish  within  a  short  distance, 
and  a  fragment  of  rock-salt  was  found  in  the 
green  earth  of  the  mine.  A  little  to  the  east  of 
Kulkairi  is  a  low  plain  nearly  covered  with  a  white 
travertine,  partly  compact,  partly  cellular,  resem- 
bling that  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Cauvery  at 
Seringapatam.  The  corundum  mines  at  Kulkairi 
are  situated  both  near  the  summit  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  excavations  of  the  rising  ground  there. 
There  are  a  series  of  excavations  varying  from 
two  to  twelve  feet  in  depth,  sunk  perpendicularly 
thou^  similar  strata  to  those  just  described.  The 
corundum  is  thrown  out,  cleared,  and  separated 
by  the  miners  into  four  classes,  viz.  the  red,  the 
white,  the  scraps  of  both,  and  the  refuse.  The 
three  first  form  the  article  of  commerce. 

The  corundum  of  Battagammana  is  frequently 
found  in  large  six-sided  {)risms,  is  commonly  of 
a  brown  colour,  whence  it  is  called  by  the  natives 
Carandu  galle,  cinnamon  stone ;  occasionally  it  is 
to  be  met  with  partially  or  entirely  covered  with 
a  black  crust,  and  is  merely  the  stone  with  an 
unnsoal  proportion  of  iron. 

Gonindum  is  found  about  eight  miles  S.  from 
Sabapnr,  in  the  Singraala  territory,  about  120 
miles  from  Mirzapore.  It  is  found  in  masses  as 
laxm  as  a  man's  head,  on  a  ridge. 

Common  corundum  occurs,  like  the  sapphire 
and  mby,  commonly  in  the  secondary  form  of 
six-aided  prisms,  but  usually  much  larger.  It  is 
0ometimeB  nearly  colourless,  and  rather  trans 


lucent ;  it  presents  great  variety,  greyish,  occasion- 
ally brown  or  red,  rarely  blue.  It  occurs  also  in 
acute  and  obtuse  double  six-sided  pyramids. 

Corundum  pebbles  are  found  in  the  gem-sand 
of  Ava  river. 

Prismatic  corundum,  or  chmoberyl,  is  found 
among  the  Tora  hills  near  Rajmahid,  on  the 
Bunas  in  irregular  rolled  pieces,  small,  and  gene- 
rally of  a  light  green  colour ;  these  stones  are  con- 
sidered by  the  natives  as  emeralds,  and  pass  under 
the  name  of  punna,  but  they  are  aware  that  they 
are  softer  than  the  real  emerald. — Dana,  Engl. 
Cyc;  Edward  Balfour,  Report  for  1856  on  the 
Government  Central  Museum,  Madras;  M.  E, 
Jur,  Rep. ;  Dr.  Mason ;  Captain  Newbold ;  Irvine, 
Gen.  Med.  Top.  of  Ajmir ;  Jameson,  Ed.  Journ. 
ii  1820,  p.  305. 

CORUNGA  MUNJI-MARAM.  Tam.  Rottlera 
tinctoria. 

CORUTTI.    Tah.    Tricosanthes  palmata. 

CORVIDJE,  the  crow  family  of  birds,  sub-fam. 
Corvinse,  crows,  magpies,  nutcrackers.  Corvus 
culminatus,  corone,  corax,  splendens,  intermedins, 
Tibetanus,  tenuiroetris,  ana  frugilegus,  occur  in 
India.  The  genua  corvus  has  no  representative 
in  all  South  America,  nor  in  New  Zealand,  nor  in 
the  numerous  archipelagoes  of  the  Pacific,  and 
there  is  one  species  only  in  Australia.  Corvus 
corax,  the  raven,  takes  the  circuit  of  the  northern 
regions;  rare  in  N.  Africa,  Panjab,  Kashmir, 
Afghanistan.  The  true  raven  is  pre-eminently  a 
bird  of  the  coldest  climates ;  though  a  few  occur 
so  far  southward  as  in  the  Barbary  States,  in 
America  so  low  as  in  the  Carolinas,  and  in  India 
proper  within  the  Panjab  only.  The  raven,  re- 
marks Sir  John  Ross,  is  one  of  the  few  birds  that 
are  capable  of  braving  the  severity  of  an  arctic 
winter.  In  the  fearfS  cold  of  a  northern  Sibe- 
rian winter,  Von  Wrangell  says,  the  raven  still 
cleaves  the  icy  air  with  slow  and  heavy  wing, 
leaving  behind  him  a  long  line  of  thin  vapour, 
marking  the  track  of  his  solitary  flight  The 
Tibetan  raven  is  considered  as  a  p^ecuhar  species 
by  Mr.  Hodgson,  an  opinion  to  which  the  Prince 
of  Canino  seems  to  incline ;  it  may  be  presumed 
to  inhabit  the  lofty  mountains  of  Bhutan  to  the 
north.  The  smaller  crow  of  Southern  Asia  b  the 
C.  splendens ;  the  common  black  crow  of  all  India 
is  C.  culminatus.  The  true  rook,  C.  frugilegus, 
is  known  to  visit  the  Peshawur  valley,  Afghanistan, 
Kashmir  (the  rook  of  China  and  Japan  being  con- 
sidered a  distinct  species,  C.  pastinator  of  Gould) ; 
and  the  jackdaw,  C.  monedula,  accompanies  it  in 
those  countries.  C.  advena  is  a  rare  black  and 
white  crow,  occurs  along  with  Cittura  cyanotes, 
the  forest  kingfisher  of  Celebes.  C.  corone  is 
the  carrion  crow  of  Europe,  Afghanistan,  Japan ; 
C.  comix,  hooded  crow  of  Europe,  Aria  Mmor, 
Afghanistan,  Japan  {Temminck),  Barbary;  C. 
monedula,  the  jackdaw  of  Europe,  Siberia,  Bar- 
bary, W.  Asia,  Peshawur  valley,  Kashmir.  A 
nutcracker  and  a  magpie  occur  in  the  Himalaya. 

CORVINUS,  a  genus  of  fishes,  several  species 
of  which,  C.  bola,  0.  chaptis,  and  C.  coitor,  furnish 
isinglass.  C.  bola,  M^ClelL,  Bolo  chaptis,  Buck., 
furnished  the  isinglass  which  Mr.  0*Rdey  sent  to 
Calcutta  from  Amherst.  It  is  closely  alued  to  C. 
niger,  but  of  monstrous  dimensions  compared  with 
the  European  species.  The  jawbone  of  this  fish 
is  described  as  fioalee. — Mason;  McClelland, 

CORYATE,  THOMAS,  a  native  of  Britain,  a 
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most  singular  traveller.  After  publishing,  in 
1611,  his  most  laughable  trayels,  styled  Coryate, 
His  Crudities,  prefaced  by  above  forty  copiea  of 
verses  by  the  waggish  wits  of  the  time  (amongst 
which  is  one  in  the  ancient  British  language),  he 
set  out  on  his  greater  travels,  and  seems  to  have 
been  buried  at  the  port  of  Swally,  near  Surat,  in 
December  1617.— Pemiaiit's  Uindoostan^  i.  p.  78. 

CORYDALIS  AMBIGUA.    Smith. 
Yen-hu-soh,     .    .    Chin.  |  Hiuen-bu-Bob, .    .    Chin. 

A  Chinese  plant  belonging  to  the  sub-order 
Fumare®,  the  fumitory  tribe ;  its  tubers  are  used 
medicinally  in  hcBmaturia. — Smith. 

CORYDALIS  GOVANIANA.  Wall  Bhootkes, 
Hind.  Is  common  above  8000  feet  of  elevation 
in  the  Choor  mountains,  where  it  is  regarded  as  a 
charm  against  evil  spiriUu  The  roots  sent  by  Dr. 
Falconer  were  long,  fibrous,  tough,  and  exceedingly 
bitter,  dark  brown  externally,  yellow  within. — 
O^Shaughnessy. 

CORYDON  SUMATRANUS,  a  singular  and 
rare  bird ;  it  is  crepuscular,  very  likely  diurnal  as 
well,  and  so  stupid  or  tame-  as  to  allow  itself  to 
bo  pelted  without  moving. 

CORYGAUM,  a  small  village  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bhima  river,  half-way  between  .Poon a 
and  Seroor  on  the  Gor-naddi.  It  is  memorable 
for  the  defence  made  on  the  1st  of  January  1819, 
by  a  small  body  of  Madras  artUleiy  and  native 
Infantry  about  500  strong,  against  the  entire 
army  of  Baji  Rao,  Peshwa.  About  4000  Arabs 
continued  the  attack  from  daybreak  till  dark. 
Surgeon,  afterwards  Sir  Jame6  Wylie,  of  the 
Ma£as  Medical  Department,  greatly  aided  in  their 
repulse.  Captain  Staunton  of  the  Bombay  army, 
with  the  2d  battalion  of  the  Ist  Bombay  Native 
Infantry,mu8tering  600  bavonets,  26  of  the  Madras 
Artillery  under  Lieut.  Chisholm,  and  300  Auxiliary 
Horse  under  Lieut  Swanston,  in  all  926  strong, 
on  New  Year's  eve  were  ordered  to  Poona  to  join 
Colonel  Burr's  brigade.  On  New  Year's  morning 
of  1818,  as  he  approached  Corygaum,  he  saw  the 
army  of  the  Peshwa,  consisting  of  20,000  horse 
and  8000  foot,  covering  the  plain  beyond.  Both 
parties  made  a  rush  to  seize  tlie  vilkge,  but  entered 
it  together  at  different  ends.  All  day  loug  the 
strife  was  kept  up,  fresh  bodies  of  Arabs  coming 
from  the  enemy  to  take  the  place  of  those  who 
fell.  Of  the  eight  officers,  Lieutenants  T.  Pattin- 
son  and  Chisholm  and  Dr.  AVingate  were  killed 
or  mortally  wounded.  Captain  Staunton  and  Dr. 
Wylie  were  amongst  those  who  survived,  but  175 
had  fallen.  The  £.  I.  Company  voted  Captain 
Staunton  a  purse  of  500  guineas  and  a  sword  of 
honour,  and  afterwards  erected  a  granite  obelisk, 
70  feet  in  height,  with  the  names  of  all  the  brave 
men  who  fell,  engraved  on  it  in  English,  Persian, 
and  Mahratta.  Assistant-Surgeon  TVylie  was  after- 
wards created  a  K.C.B. 

CORYLUS  AVELLANA,  the  European  hazel, 
is  abundant  in  the  Himalaya.  Fruits  (nuts),  called 
Bindik  and  Finduk  in  bazars,  are  grouped  in 
cliifltors  together,  inodorous,  taste  sweet anoagree- 
able,  become  rancid  very  quickly.  By  expression 
the  kernel  fields  a  very  agreeable  oil,  nearly  in 
the  proportion  of  half  its  weight.  The  wood  of 
the  hazel  was  the  material  of  the  divining  rods  of 
the  magicians  and  snake  enchanters,  who  even  in 
modern  times  have  had  then:  believers  in  Europe. 
The  Japan  hazel  is  C.  heterophylla,  Fisclier ;  C. 
ferox,  Wall,  is  a  plant  of  the  Simla  hills. — O'Sh, 


CORYLUS  COLURNA.    Linn. 
0.  Jacquemontii,  Dne, 


Hazel. 


Yar.  C.  Lacera,  Wall 
Jhangi,  Thangoli,      Pa3?j. 
Sharoi,  Sharoli,    . 
Shurlige,  Bankimny 
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Var.  B.  Lacera. 

Hazel, Eng. 

Urrvi,  TJmi^  Geh, .  Panj. 
Ivinri,  I^una,  War,      ,, 

This  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  40  feet  at  eleva- 
tions of  5500  to  10,500  feet  in  the  Panjab  Hima- 
laya. Wood  elastic,  light  and  compact,  used  for 
hoops  and  walking-sticks.  The  nuts  edible. — Drs. 
Cleghom  and  J.  L.  Stewart. 

CORYNOCARPUS  LfiVIGATA,  a  New  Z«r 
land  tree  with  beautiful  evergreen  foliage;  the 
pulpy  portion  of  the  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  nativea 

CORYPHA,  a  genus  of  pahns  of  the  order 
Cocoaceae.  Sec.  D.  Coryphe»,  C.  elata  and  C. 
taliera  grow  in  Bengal;  C.  rotundifolia  and  G- 
utan,  in  the  Moluccas  \  C.  umbraculifera  in  Ceylon 
and  the  Moluccas,  and  C.  gebanga  in  Java.  It 
seems  to  be  C.  gebanga  which  Mr.  Wallace  (p. 
158)  describes  as  a  great  species  in  Lombok, 
called  Gubbong,  which  grows  there  in  great 
abundance.  He  says  it  has  a  lofty  C7lindrical 
stem,  about  a  hundred  feet  high  and  two  or  three 
feet  in  diameter.  C.  taliera,  the  Tara  of  Bengal, 
and  the  Talipat  of  the  Peninsula,  is  much  employed 
for  making  leaf  hats  and  leaf  umbrellas ;  the  leaves, 
when  smoothed,  are  much  used  for  writing  on, 
and  also  for  tying  the  rafters  of  houses,  as  tiiey 
are  strong  and  durable.  C.  umbraculifera,  the 
codda-panna  of  Madras  and  the  talipat  of  Ceylon, 
and  very  like  the  former,  is  common  in  Ceylon, 
and  found  also  on  the  Malabar  coast.  The  dried 
leaf  is  very  strong  and  limber  (Knox's  Ceylon). 
The  Burmese  books  are  all  made  of  the  leaf  of  a 
species  of  Corypha.  C.  australis  is  the  cabbage- 
palm  of  the  northern  part  of  Australia  to  Port 
Jackson.  It  rises  erect  to  70  or  100  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  1  foot. — 0.  Bennett ;  Seeman  ;  Ro9fle^ 
Fib.  PL;  Voigt;  Wallace,  158. 

CORYPHA  ELATA.    noxh. 
Taliera  elata,  Wall         \  Bujoor,  Bujur,  Batool,  Bekg. 

This  stately  palm  grows  in  Bengal,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Mason,  in  the  Tenasserim  IVovinces. 
It  has  a  straight  trunk,  but  often  varying  in  thick- 
ness. A  tree  about  thirty  years  old,  when  in 
flower,  was  seventy  feet  to  the  base  of  the  inflores- 
cence, another  about  six^;  circumference  near 
the  root,  eight  feet,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
trees  five  and  a  half  or  six ;  their  whole  length 
strongly  marked  with  rough,  dark-coloured  spiral 
ridges  and  furrows,  which  plainly  point  out  the 
spiral  arrangement  of  the  leaves.  The  ligneous 
fibres,  as  in  the  order,  are  on  the  outside,  forming 
a  tube  for  the  soft  spongy  substance  within,  of  a 
dark  chocolate  colour,  tough  and  hard,  but  by  no 
means  eq^ual,  in  either  quantity  or  qualitv,  to  the 
very  serviceable  wood  of  Boraasus  flabemfomii^ 
This  palm,  in  Bengal  flowering  in  March  acii, 
April, — the  seeds  require  about  twelve  months  tc 
ripen, — ^is  to  be  at  once  recognised  by  its  black 
spirallv-markcd  trunk.  From  the  other  spedes  d 
Corona  it  is  abundantly  distinct  by  its  lon^ 
obviously  spirally  placed  ex  auriculate  petaolei. 
and  by  the  smaller  dark-green  flat  lamina,  with 
narrow  linear-ensiform  segments.  The  fruit  ii 
smaUer. —  Voigt;  Mason;  Roxb.  iL  176. 

CORYPHA  GEBANGA,  Blume,  is  one  of  th< 
most  useful  of  all  the  palms  of  South-Easten 
Asia.  Its  pith  furnishes  a  sort  of  sago.  In  Javaj 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls   are  employed  in 


CORYPHA  TALIBRA. 


OOSMAS. 


£abncatiiig  its  leaves  into  bagkets  and  bags; 
thateh  and  broad-trimmed  hats  are  made  of  them; 
fishing-nets  and  linen  shirts  are  woven  from  its 
fibres^  and  ropes  from  its  twisted  leaf-stalks ;  the 
root  is  both  emollient  and  slightly  astringent; 
and  Waitz  says  it  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  the 
periodical  diarrhoea  which  in  the  East  Indies 
attacks  Europeans.  It  flowers  in  a  huge  terminal 
spike,  on  which  are  produced  masses  of  a  smdl 
round  fruit,  of  a  green  colour,  and  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.  When  these  ripen  and  fall,  the  tree 
dies,'and,  after  standing  a  year  or  two,  it  too  dies. 
Flocks  of  green  pigeons  and  troops  of  the  Macacus 
cynomolguis  monkeys  resort  to  the  trees  when 
fruiting,  the  Utter  chattering  and  ehowering  down 
the  ripe  fruit.    Kurz  joins  G.  elata  to  this. 

CORYPHA  TALIERA.    Roxh  ii.  174. 

Taliera  BengalezulB,  Spreng, 

Tan,TaIiera,Tkriat,6EKa.  I  Sri  talam,  .    .    .  Sansk. 

Taliens    ....  Hind.    Talipat,  ....  SiKGH. 

Tali,     ....      Mabt.  I  Sri  talaiu,    .    .    .      Tkl. 

An  elegant,  stately  pabn  of  Bengal,  has  a  trunk, 
pv fectly  straight,  about  thirty  feet  high,  and,  as 
near  as  the  eye  can  judge,  equaUy  thick  throughout, 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  somewhat  rough  with 
the  marks  left  by  the  impression  of  the  fallen 
leaves.  It  grows  in  Bengal,  but  it  is  scarce  in  the 
vicinity  of  Calcutta.  It  flowers  at  the  beginning 
of  the  hot  season,  the  seeds  ripen  nine  or  ten 
months  afterwards.  It  is  so  closely  allied  to 
G.  umbraculifera,  as  to  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
when  out  of  flower.  The  leaves  are  much  em- 
pkmd  for  making  leaf  hats  and  leaf  umbrellas, 
and  for  tying  the  rafters  of  houses.  They  are 
in  about  80  divisions,  eadi  6  feet  long  by  4 
inches  broad,  radiating  from  the  point  of  a  leaf- 
stalk from  5  to  10  feet  long,  and  covered  with 
stong  spines  at  its  edge.  Roxburgh  describes 
the  spadiz  as  decompound,  issuing  in  the  month 
of  February  from  the  apex  of  the  tree  and  centre 
of  the  leaves,  forming  an  immense  diffuse  ovate 
panicle  of  about  20  or  more  feet  in  height.  The 
fruit  ia  the  size  of  a  crab-apple,  wrinkled,  dark 
oHve,  or  greenish-vellow.  The  leaves  are  used 
by  the  natives  of  India  to  write  upon  with  steel 
s^les ;  it  is  known  as  the  book  palm,  and  is  not 
unfrequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  religious 
edifices  in  the  TenasBerim  Provinces.— i2ox&.  ii 
174;   Voigt;  Eng.  Cyc;  Mason, 

CORYPHA  UMBRACULIFERA.    Linn, 
lUi, Beno. 

P«, BURM. 

Fka  palm,  Tklipat,     Eng. 
Kodapaoa,    .    .  Maleal. 

The  talipat  palm  of  the  Moluccas,  Malay  coast, 
Malabar,  and  Ceylon,  is  similar  in  appearance  to, 
but  its  leaves  are  not  so  round  as,  those  of  G.  taliera, 
the  divisums  in  the  centre  being  shorter  than 
those  at  the  sides.  It  has  a  stem  60  or  70  feet  high , 
crowned  with  enormous  fan-shaped  leaves,  forming 
a  bead  40  feet  in  diameter,  each  leaf  with  40  or  60 
pairs  of  segments.  These  fronds,  when  dried,  are 
very  strong,  and  are  used  for  hats  and  umbrellas. 
The  petiole  is  7  feet  Ions,  and  the  blade  6  feet  long 
and  13  feet  broad.  Fans  of  enormous  size  are 
manufactured  from  this  plant  in  Ceylon.  The  bole 
\B  wholly  pith,  which  furnishes  a  sort  of  flour,  of 
which  bread  is  made ;  the  leaves  make  excellent 
thatch,  and  are  also  used  for  writing  on,  like 
those  of  the  C.  taliera.  Griffith  met  with  trees  in 
flower  at  Mergui,  which  he  thought  belonged  to 


Tala  or  lUa  gaaa,  SiKOH. 
Konda  paimamaram,  Tam. 
Sidahtm Tel. 


this  species ;  and  Dr.  Mason  saw  trees  in  Tavoy, 
which  he  regarded  as  probably  talipat  palms. 
The  dark-coloured  rounoish  seeds  of  these  trees 
are  used  as  beads  by  the  Tader  or  Dasari  religious 
mendicants.  C.  umbraculifera  is  found  also  on 
the  Malabar  coast.  The  dried  leaf  is  very  strong 
and  limber,  and,  according  to  Knox,  is  ^most 
wonderfully  made  for  meu^s  convenience  to  carry 
alouff  with  them ;  for  though  this  leaf  be  thus 
broad  enough  to  cover  fifteen  or  twenty  men 
when  it  is  open,  je^,  it  will  fold  close  like  a  lady's 
fan,  and  then  it  is  no  bigger  than  a  man's  arm ; 
it  is  wonderfully  light.' — Knox's  Ceylon^  in  Royle's 
Fib,  PL;  Seeman;  Ena,  Cyc;  Mason;  Roxb,; 
Voigt,    Kurz  joins  C.  taliera  to  this. 

CORYPHA  UTAN.    Lam. 
Taliera  sylyetris,  BL  |  Lontarus  sylTettris,  jRu. 

A  pahn  of  the  Moluccas. — Roxh,  il  178. 

CORYPHu£NA,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to 
the  section  Acanthopterygii,  family  Scombndae, 
and  fifth  croup  Coryphsenina.  There  are  nine 
genera  in  tibe  group;  one  of  them,  Coryphsena,  has 
six  species.  C.  hippuris,  Linn,,  is  the  dolphin  or 
dorado,  and  is  often  confused  with  the  delphinus 
or  porpesso,  from  its  bearing  the  same  name.  Its 
colours  when  swinuning  are  very  lively,  and  tail 
of  a  golden  yellow.  When  dying  it  presents  a 
gr^tly  varied  play  of  colours.  It  is  good  for 
eating. — Bennett. 

CORYPHODON  BLUMENBACHII,  the  rat 
snake  of  Ceylon,  is  almost  domesticated  in  house- 
holds.— Tennent,  p.  42. 

COS,  a  little  Dorian  island  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  fell  under  the  power  of  Ptolemy. 
It  was  the  first  spot  in  Europe  into  whidi  the 
manufacture  of  silk  was  introduced,  which  it  pro- 
bably gained  when  under  the  power  of  Persia 
before  the  overthrow  of  Darius.  The  luxury  of 
the  Egyptian  ladies,  who  affected  to  be  over- 
heated by  any  clothing  that  could  conceal  their 
limbs,  had  long  previously  introduced  a  light  thin 
dress ;  and  for  this,  silk,  when  it  could  be  obtained, 
was  much  valued ;  and  Pamphila  of  Cos  had  the 
glory  of  having  woven  webs  so  transparent,  that 
the  Egyptian  women  were  enabled  to  display  their 
fair  forms  yet  more  openly  by  means  of  wis  oloth- 
iog.  Occasionally,  also,  they  sent  their  treasures 
and  their  children  there  as  to  a  place  of  safetv 
from  Alexandrian  rebellion;  and  there  tiie  silk 
manufacture  flourished  in  secret  for  two  or  three 
centuries.  When  it  ceased  is  unknown,  as  it  was 
part  of  the  merchants'  craft  to  endeavour  to  keep 
each  branch  of  trade  to  themselves. — Sharpens 
Aristotle,  Hist,  An,  V.  19 ;  HisL  Egypt,  i.  p.  263. 

COSCINIUM  FENESTRATUM.     Coleh. 
MeniBpermum  fenestratum,  Oijerin. 
Tamieric  tree,  .    .    Eng.  I  Huldi-ka-jhai,    .    Dukh. 
Mara  munjil,     .    .    Tah.  |  Maoi-paaupu,      .    .   Tel. 

A  creeping  plant  of  Ceylon  and  S.  India. 

COSI,  a  river  of  the  Himalaya,  is  formed  from 
seven  alpine  feeders,  the  Sapt  Cosi  of  the  Nepales^, 
which  unite  within  the  Himalaya  mountains. 
Bengal  has  a  river  of  the  same  name,  with  tlic 
town  of  Midnapur  on  its  bank. 

COSMASy  called  from  his  maritime  experiences 
Indioopleustes,  was  apparently  a^  Alexandrian 
Greek,  who  wrote  between  530  and  550.  He  was 
the  first  Greek  or  Rpman  writer  who  speaks  of 
China  in  a  matter-of-fact  nu^ner,  by  a  name 
which  no  one  has  ever  disputed  to  mean  Chin^. 

He  waa  a  monk  when  he  composed  the  work 
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COSMETIC  BARK. 


COSSYA  HILL& 


^hich  has  come  down  to  as,  but  in  his  earlier  days 
he  had  been  a  merchant,  and  in  that  capacity  had 
sailed  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
xisiting  the  coasts  of  Ethiopia,  and  apparently 
also  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  western  coasts  of 
India,  as  well  as  Ceylon.  His  book  was  written  at 
Alexandria  (a.d.  585),  and  is  termed  Topographia 
Christiana  (Universal  Christian  Topography),  the 
great  object  of  it  being  to  show  that  the  tabernacle 
in  the  wilderness  is  a  pattern  or  model  of  the  uni- 
verse. Sir  J.  E.  Tennant  (Ceylon,  L  p.  542)  says 
that  Cosmaa  got  his  accounts  of  Ceylon  from 
Sopatrus,  whom  he  met  at  Adule ;  and  Lassen 
ascribes  all  Cosmas  says  of  India  to  the  same 
authority  (ii.  773).  But  they  have  not  given  the 
ground  of  these  opinions.  One  anecdote  is 
ascribed  to  Sopatrus,  no  more.  He  gives  a  clear 
account  of  the  commerce  between  India  and 
Egypt  in  his  day.  He  says  that  the  produce  of 
Kalliana  was  brass,  sesamine  logs,  and  cotton 
stuffs;  of  Sindus,  castorin  and  spikenard;  of 
Male  (Malabar),  pepper ;  and  that  from  Tzinitza 
(China)  and  other  countries  beyond  Sielediba  or 
TaprolMuie,  came  silk,  aloe-wood,  cloves,  nutmegs, 
and  sandal-wood.  Writing  of  the  island  of  Tapro- 
bane  in  Further  India,  Cosmas  says  where  the 
Indian  Sea  is,  there  is  a  church  of  Christians,  with 
clergy  and  a  congregation  of  believers,  though  I 
know  not  if  there  be  any  Christians  further  on  in 
that  direction.  And  such  also  is  the  case  in  the 
land  ciJled  Male,  where  the  pepper  grows.  And 
in  the  place  called  Kalliana  tnere  is  a  bishop 
appointed  from  Persia,  as  well  as  in  the  island 
which  they  call  the  Isle  of  Dioscoris,  in  the  same 
Indian  Sea.  The  inhabitants  of  that  island  speak 
Greek,  having  been  originally  settled  there  by  the 
Ptolemies,  who  ruled  after  Alexander  of  Macedon. 
This  Male  is  evidently  Malabar,  probably  the 
Kalliena  of  the  Periplus,  which  Lassen  identifies 
with  the  still  existing  Kalvani  on  the  mainland 
near  Bombay.  Father  PaoUno,  indeed,  will  have 
it  to  be  a  place  still  called  Kalyanapuri  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  two  miles  north  of  Mangalore, 
but  unreasonably. — Via  Galle,  Indie  Oi'ientale^ 
p.  100,  in  y«fe,  Cathay,  i.  p.  171. 

COSMETIC  BARK.  The  fragrant  bark  of 
Murraya  paniculata,  a  tree  indigenous  in  Burma 
above  Rangoon,  is  more  used  for  a  cosmetic  than 
sandal-wood.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  fragrant 
flowering  shrub  of  the  citron  tribe. 

Cosmetic  Powders,  Dusting-powders. 
Pnh-fen,  Shwui-fen,  Chin.  |  Fu-yung-fen,    .    .    Chin. 
P'ing-shie-kuiig-fen,     „      | 

In  China,  the  shells  of  several  molluscs  are 
washed,  scraped,  calcined,  and  levigated,  and 
scented  with  musk  or  other  ingredients.  The 
addition  of  Borneo  camphor  makes  these  })Owders 
exquisitely  cooling  to  the  skin,  especially  if 
troubled  with  prickly  heat.  Water  is  used  with 
the  Shwui-fen,  m  lay  in  g  i  t  on  the  face.  An  inferior 
cosmetic  wood  of  Burma,  is  the  tubercle  of  some 
plant.  The  Burmese  appear  from  their  name  to 
regard  them  as  produced  oy  a  species  of  erythrina, 
for  they  call  them  erythrina  thorns;  but  Mr. 
Mason  suspected  that  it  is  Toddalia  aculeata  and 
T.  floribunda.  The  cosmetic  wood  of  Mergui  from 
one  of  the  XanthoxylacesB  ?  is  framnt  It  is 
sold  in  the  bazar. — Mason;  Smith,    See  Abir. 

COSS,  the  itinerary  measure  of  India,  of 
which  the  precise  value  has  been  much  disputed, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulties  which  attend 
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the  determination  of  the  exact  length  of  the  goi 
or  yard.  The  Ayin-i-Akbari  lays  down  dis- 
tinctly that  the  cobs  consists  of  100  cords  (tnnab), 
each  cord  of  50  guz;  also  of  400  ix>les  (bans),  etch 
of  12^  guz ;  either  of  which  will  give  to  the  ooss  tlM 
length  of  5000  ffuz.  The  distances  in  EngliBh  yank 
between  the  old  minars  or  coss  pillars  may  be  oon- 
sidered  to  afford  the  oorrectest  means  we  have  of 
ascertaining  the  true  standard,  viz. : — 

By  Road.  I>inet 
Octagonal  minar  to  Norelah  in  Dehli,  .  4513  440 
Minar  between  NureUh  and  Shapuxgurhi,  4554  4401 
Minar  opposite  Alipur,  ....  4582  4Sr9 
Minar  opposite  Sinispur,  .  .  4579        4573 

Ruins  of  Minar  oppoute  to  Shalimar,      .  4610       4591 

Iiength  of  the  ooss,   2  miles  4  furlongs  158 
yards.    It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  length 
of  the  Ilahee  guz,  deduced  from  the  measaremeDta, 
is  32-818  inches,  showing  how  very  nearly  ooneet 
is  the  length  of  83  inches  assumed  by  the  Britisb 
Government      The  Chinese  lih  is  the   distance 
which  can  be  attained  by  a  man's  voice  exerted  in 
a  plain  surface ;  and  the  same  may  be  remarked  of 
the  oriental  meel,  as  well  as  the  European  mile 
and  league.    The  two  former  evidently  derive 
their  names  from  the  Roman  milliare,  and  the 
difference  of  their  value  in  different  places  proves 
that  the  mere  name  was  borrowed,  without  any 
reference  to  its  etymological  signiflcatioo.     Goes 
is  an  Indian  word ;  the  equivalent  word  in  Petsian 
is  Kuroh,  the  same  as  the  Sanskrit  Korosa,  of  which 
four  go  to  the  yojan.    Malcolm  says  the  ooes  ift 
in  general  estimated  at  forty-two  to  the  degree ; 
but  its  length  differs  in  abnost  every  province 
of  India.    It  may  bo  computed  as  never  under 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  never  (except  in  that  intro- 
duced by  the  mandate  of  the  late  Tipn  Saltan 
in  Mysore)  more  than  two  miles.    In  Gajerat  they 
estimate  the  ooss  by  the  lowing  of  kine  (gao), 
which  in  a  still  day  may  be  heard  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  quarter.    Thus  twelve  ooss  ia  bara- 
gao. — Elliot,  Supp, ;  Malcolm's  Central  India^  L  p. 
20.    See  Ilahee  Guz. 

COSSACK,  an  irregular  soldiery  whom  the 
Russian  Government  recruited  from  the  country  at 
the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  known  as  LitUe  Kabioda 
and  Great  Kabarda,  bordering  on  the  Malka  and 
Kouma  rivers.  Cossack  (Eazak)  is  also  a  tenn 
by  which  the  Mahrattas  described  their  own  mode 
of  warfare.  In  their  language,  the  word  CoaaakBe, 
borrowed,  like  many  of  their  terms,  from  the 
Moghuls,  means  predatory. — Malcolm^s  Ctmirml 
India^  i.  p.  69.    See  Kabarda. 

COSSi£A.or  Cissaa  is  the  name  by  wrhidi  the 
Greeks  knew  the  tract  east  of  the  Tigris.  It  w-m 
also  called  Elam  or  Elymais.  It  is  now  callei 
Khuzistan.  Cosssea  is  supposed  to  be  derrred 
from  Koh-siah,  or  Black  Mountain.  The  people 
spread  their  conquest  over  Susiana  and  the  dlataricH 
eastward.    See  Luristan. 

COSSEIR  or  Kosseir,  a  town  and  harboor  oa  the 
western  side  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  occnpied  hr 
the  French  in  their  expedition  to  ^[ypt,  aw 
then  by  the  British.  Kosseir  harbour  is  open  ts 
the  east,  but  on  the  north  reefs  advance  into  ^te 
sea ;  on  the  south  is  a  chain  of  mountains  of  no— 
elevation.    The  bottom  is  rocky. 

COSSID,  Pers.  ;  properly  Kassid.  A  moonlal 
messenger. 

COSSYA  HILLS,  or  Khassya  HOk,  estintttoa 
area  7290  sq.  miles,  80  miles  in  length  from  M. 
to  S.,  and  40  in  breadth,  extend  from  lat.  24""  So' 
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to  26**  r,  and  from  long.  91°  85' to  92°  4'.  About 
16  miles  on  the  Sylhet  side,  and  abont  the  same 
on  that  of  Assam,  consists  of  lowland  interspersed 
V  i  th  small  hills.  In  the  interior,  about  50  miles  in 
extent,  is  an  undulating  hilly  table-land,  from  1500 
to  2500  feet  high.  The  localities  admitting  of  cul- 
tivation are  the  plateaux  of  the  Cossya  and  Jaintia 
hills,  the  lower  ranges  on  the  Assam  border,  and 
the  slopes  towards  the  Sylhet  plains.  The  area  of 
the  three  plateaux  is  about  3500  square  miles,  and 
tiieir  heights  vary  from  3000  to  6000  feet  above 
sea-leve).  The  soil  is  a  ferruginous  red  clay,  with 
a  subsoil  of  shingle,  little  qualified  for  profitable 
cultivation.  In  the  hollows,  however,  a  nne  black 
mould  is  found,  extending  often  over  many  acres. 
The  population  of  the  Jaintia  hills  is  about  40,000 
souls,  and  of  the  Cossya  hiUs  about  82,400.  The 
Cossya  states  are  twenty-five  in  number,  of  which 
five,  Cherrapunji,  Khyrim,  Nusting,  Sungree, 
and  Nuspoong,  are  commonly  called  the  Semi- 
independent  States.  The  chiefs  exercise  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  their  own  people  in  all 
matters  pertaining  exclusively  to  them.  The 
minor  states,  known  as  the  Dependent  States,  are 
twenty  in  number,  the  chief  of  which  is  Nungklow. 

Moleem  was  conquered  in  1829,  and  the  raja  of 
Khyrim  ceded  to  the  British  the  territory  to  the 
SlE.  of  the  Oomean  or  Booga  Pane  river.  In 
1861  the  raja  was  deposed,  and  Malay  Singh,  a 
new  chief,  installed.  Agreements  have  been 
entered  into  with  Mowyang  in  1829,  Dowarrah 
Notoormen  in  1837,  Soopar  Punji  in  1829,  and 
in  1860  with  Bh&w&L—Aitclieson's  TrealieSy  etc. 
See  Cainuy  p.  543. 

OOSTUS. 
Kiui;  Koshta,AB.,BENO.  IKoot.     .    .    .    .  Kashm. 
Pntchnk,  ....  Hikd.  |  KooUit-i-Sherin, .     Pbrs. 

A  fragrant  substance,  highly  prized  by  the 
andenta.  It  was  supposed  by  Dr.  Falconer  to 
be  the  produce  of  a  genua  of  the  Compositn  or 
thistle  tribe,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Auck- 
bndia.  He  found  it  growing  in  great  abun- 
dance all  round  the  elevated  summits  of  Kashmir, 
lie  considered  it  could  be  produced  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  Himalayas,  at 
elevations  of  from  7500  to  9000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  roots  are  dug  up  in  September  and 
October,  when  the  plant  b^ms  to  be  torpid ;  they 
are  chopped  up  into  pieces  from  two  to  six  inches 
long,  and  are  exported  without  further  prepara- 
tion,— the  quantity  annually  collected  amounting 
to  about  two  million  pounds.  The  cost  of  its 
collection  and  transport  to  Kashmir  is  about  2s. 
4d.  the  ewi  From  Bombay  it  is  shipped  for  the 
Bed  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  China ;  a  portion 
of  it  is  tsken  to  Calcutta,  and  bought  up  there 
with  avidity  under  the  name  of  putchuk.  The 
▼alue  at  Jugadree  on  the  Jumna  is  about  16s.  9d. 
or  23s.  4d.  per  cwt.  The  exports  from  Calcutta 
were: — 

1841-42,     12,847  cwt.    11848-49,  2U0f  owt.  worth 

1847-18,       2,050i  „     |     about  £1500  MiDiially. 

In  the  Chinese  ports  it  fetches  nearly  double 
that  price  per  cwt  The  Chinese  bum  the  roots 
«0  an  incense  in  the  temples,  and  regard  it  as 
aphrodisiac  The  import  into  Canton  in  1848 
wae  414  pikuls,  and  m  1859  was  854  pikuls,  and 
waloed  at  5150  dollars.  In  Kashmir  it  is  chiefly 
naed  for  the  protection  of  bales  of  shawls  from 
insects— iSoyle,  p.  360 ;  O'Shavghnessff,  p.  652  ; 
Simmonds, 


COTTON,  General  Sir  WILLOUGHBY. 


OOSTUS  SPECIOSUS. 
Bankua  specioea,  Keen, 
CostuB  Amfaioai,  Linn. 
Helleniagrandifloria,  Bete, 


Roxb.^  Smith. 
Amomum  hirsutum,  Lam. 
Tsjana  s^eciosa,  Omel. 
Herba  spiralis  hirsuta,  An, 


Kio,  Kiu, .  HhVD.,  Bbko. 
Kuttalkh,Kutkarwa,  H. 
Janakua,  .  .  .  Maleal. 
Kimnka,  Eemboo,  Sansk. 
Tebugaaa,     .    .     Sinoh. 


Puahkara  mnlamu,     Tbl. 
Bomma  kaohika,     .     „ 
Kasmiramu,   ...     ,, 
Kimaka  koshtamu, .     „ 
Kroshtamn,    .    .    •     „ 


A  very  elegant  plant  found  near  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  other  moist  and  shady  places  in  South- 
ern India,  Cochin -China,  the  Moluccas,  and  Sunda 
islands.  Costus  Nepalensis,  Roscoe^  C.  speciosus, 
/3  anp^stifolius,  grows  in  Nepal. — Riab.  i.  58. 

COTE  or  Kot.  Vern.  A  lort,  a  castle ;  in  whicli 
sense  we  find  it  frequently  used  in  names  of  places 
as  Cote-Putli,  Cote-Salbahun,  Shere-Cote,  and 
Kot-Kangra.  It  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
Kotta,  which  Klaproth  tells  us,  being  adopted 
into  the  Mongol,  became  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Khoten.  We  may  probably  look  to  the  same  word 
for  the  EngUsh  Cote  and  its  numerous  derivatives, 
as  sheepcote,  Cotswold,  etc. — Elliot,  Supp.  Rel. 
des  Roy;  Budd.  p.  18. 

COTI,  the  complement  of  an  arc  to  90° ;  also 
one  of  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  Sudda 
coti,  the  sine.  Cotijya,  the  co-sine  of  an  angle  in 
such  a  triangle. 

COTONEASTEB  OBTUSA.     WalL 
Chbnab. 


Bin,  raiL  .    . 
linu,  lilium, 
Luni,  .    .    , 
Lin-klam,    , 


Jhelum. 
Kanora. 


Bin,  risk,  .  .  .  Bavi. 
Siohu, .  .  SuTLEJ,  Ravi. 
Beui,  ri,  .  .  .  SuTLBj. 
Kheroa,  kheraba,  Tr.-Ind. 
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This  and  C.  rotundifolia,  Wall.^  have  the  same 
vernacular  names.  The  two  species  are  most 
conunon  from  4000  to  10,500  feet  in  the  Panjab 
Himalaya.  Their  wood,  though  small,  is  tough 
and  strong,  and  is  much  used  for  axe  handles  and 
walking-sticks,  and  it  is  said  for  jampan  poles. 
In  Kashmir  tiie  twigs  are  extensively  employed 
for  basket-making,  and  are  frequently  mixed  witli 
Parrotia  (q*v.)  for  the  twig  bridges.  —  J,  L. 
Stewart,  M.D. 

COTTAKALANG.  Tam.  Aponogeton  mono- 
stachyon,  Thunh.  Grows  in  the  beds  of  tanks. 
Root  eaten  in  Ka£f  rana  as  a  great  delicacy ;  it  is 
relished  by  the  natives  of  India. — Ainslie,  p.  248. 

COTTAMALLI.  .  Tam.,  Tel.  Coriandrum  sa- 
tivum ;  coriander  seed. 

COTTON.  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton  in  1627  was 
sent  as  Ambassador  from  the  king  of  England 
to  Shah  Abbss  of  Persia. 

COTTON,  General  Sir  WILLOUGHBY, 
K.C.a  and  G.C.B.,  bom  1783,  died  in  London 
on  May  1848,  only  son  of  Admiral  Cotton,  cousin 
of  Lord  Combermere.  In  his  16th  year  he  entered 
the  3d  Guards  as  ensign.  He  commanded  a  division 
of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell's  army  in  the  Burmese 
war.  He  conunanded  the  1st  division  of  the 
Bengal  army  in  the  Afghan  war  in  1838^9, 
under  General  Sir  Henry  Fane,  and  afterwards 
under  General  Sir  John  Keaiie.  He  was  present 
at  the  storming  and  capture  of  Ghazni  on  the 
23d  of  July  1839,  at  which  he  commsnded  the 
reserve  which  entered  the  city  after  the  storming 
party  had  established  themselves  inside.  Be 
received  the  Order  of  the  Bath  of  all  the  grades, 
being  nominated  a  Grand  Cross  of  that  order  in 
1840.  He  was  made  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order  in  1830,  and 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  Order  of  the  Dooranee 


COTTON. 


COTTON. 


Kob-ung,  •  Mongolia. 
Pomba,  ....  PbRS. 
Bawelna,  .  .  .  .Pol. 
Algodno ;  Algodciro,PoRT. 
CUopts-chateja,  .  .Rus. 
Karpasa,  .  .  .  Sanbk. 
Kapu,  ....  SXKO. 
Algodon,     ,    .    .    .    Sp. 

Bomul Sw. 

Punji ;  Van-paratie,  Tam. 
Patti  (in  the  pod) ;  Dudi, 
Tkl. 


Empire  of  the  Ist  class  at  Kabul,  in  September 
1839.— Ifen  oftlie  Time. 

COTTON. 
Kutun ;  Qatan,   .    Abab. 
Ki-hwa-jung,   .    .     Chin. 
Mien-hwa-jung,    .        „ 
Sz-mieh ;  Hoa-mien,     „ 
Bomuld,.    .    .    .      Dan. 
Boomt^ol ;  Katoen,    DuT. 

Coton Fb. 

Baumwolle ;  Eattun,  Obr. 
Boubaki;  Bomaga,  .  Gb. 
Kapas ;  Rui,  .  .  Hind. 
Ootone  ;  Bombagia,  .  It. 
GoBsypium, .    .    .      Lat. 

Cotton  consists  of  the  delicate,  tubular,  hair- 
like cells  which  clothe  the  seeds  of  species  of 
gossypium.  Its  commercial  value  depends  on  the 
length  and  tenacity  of  these  tubular  habrs,  which, 
in  orying,  become  flattened,  and  are  transparent, 
without  joints,  and  twisted  like  a  corkscrew. 
Under  water,  they  appear  like  distinct,  flat, 
narrow  ribbons,  with  occasionaUr  a  transverse 
line,  which  indicates  the  end  of  cells. 

In  America,  two  distinct  varieties  are  in- 
digenous,— G.  Barbadense,  yielding  the  cotton 
from  the  United  States,  and  G.  Peruvianum  or 
acuminatum,  that  which  is  produced  in  South 
America.  India  also  has  two  distinct  species, 
— G.  herbaceum,  or  the  common  cotton  of  India, 
which  has  spread  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  6. 
arboreum,  or  tree  cotton,  which  yields  none  of  the 
cotton  of  oomuierce. 

Cotton  plants  have  been  characteristic  of  India 
from  the  earliest  times ;  and  at  the  present  day 
the  majority  of  its  people  are  clothed  with  fabrios 
made  from  cotton,  whidi  is  woven  to  a  large  extent 
in  India,  but  more  largely  in  Europe  and  America. 
Indigenous  varieties  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  United  States,  have  been  cul- 
tivated with  such  success,  that  its  produce  is  an 
imp(»:tant  article  of  commerce. 

Dr.  Cleghom  compared  all  the  species  of  gos- 
sypium  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Botanical  Society 
(comprising  the  collections  of  Buchanan  Hamil- 
ton and  Lady  Dalbousie,  with  contributions  from 
Drs.  Wight,  Campbell,  etc.),  and  also  those  in 
the  herbarium  of  Professor  Balfour,  with  a  view 
to  ezpiscate  the  specific  characters  by  which  to 
discriminate  them  from  one  another.  The  series 
^owed  the  striking  difference  which  soil,  climate, 
and  culture  produce  in  species,  and  which  may 
appear  in  nature,  giving  rise  to  a  multiplication 
of  ^tecies.  But  the  whole  group  of  so-called 
species  seemed  to  him  referable  to  G.  herbaceum, 
jLtnn.,  G.  arboreum,  Ztnn.,  G.  Barbadense,  Linn.^ 
and  G.  acuminatum,  Roxh. 

Since  1790,  efforts  to  improve  the  Indian 
cotton  crops  have  been  almost  continuous.  Ex- 
perienced planters  from  America  were  employed, 
and  Drs.  Wight  and  Watson  were  long  engaged 
in  experiments  in  Coimbatore,  Gujerat,  and 
Dharwar.  The  plant  has  always  been  grown  in 
almost  every  district  of  India,  for  loc^d  use  or 
export,  in  soils  suitable  and  unsuitable  to  ite 
growth ;  and  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862, 
the  values  of  138  samples  exhibited  ranged  from 
sixpence  to  three  shillings  the  pound. 

Mr.  Shaw  says  (p.  186,  Cotton  Report)  oWton 
cultiviition  in  Inma  would  not  be  a  profitable 
speculation  for  Europeans ;  the  natives  cat!  grow 


it  much  cheaper.  Our  function  is  simply  that  of 
buyer.  We  have  no  local  market  for  the  American 
cotton.  It  does  not  answer  for  native  spinnmg 
so  well  as  their  own. 

The  use  of  cotton  dates  from  a  very  earir 
period.  Sanskrit  records  carry  it  back  at  least 
2600  yean,  while  in  Peruvian  sepulchres  cottoo 
cloth  and  seeds  have  been  found.  It  is  noticed  in 
the  book  of  Esther,  L  6,  where  its  Sanskrit  name 
Karpas  is  translated  *  greens '  in  the  English  Bible. 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias  notice  it ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  invasion  of  India  by  Alexander  that  the 
Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the  plant,  as  maybe 
seen  in  Theophrastus,  and  also  in  jPliny. 

Pliny,  writing  about  500  years  subaequent  to 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  mentions  (lib.  19,  c  1) 
that  the  upper  part  of  Egypt,  verging  towaids 
Arabia,  produces  a  small  shnib  which  some  all 
gossypion,  others  xylon,  and  from  the  latter  tiie 
cloth  made  from  it,  xylina,  bearing  a  fruit  like  a 
nut,  from  the  interior  of  which  a  kind  of  wool  is 
produced,  from  which  cloths  are  manufactured 
inferior  to  none  for  whiteness  and  softness,  and 
therefore  much  prized  by  the  Egyptian  priesthood. 

The  varieties  of  cotton  known  m  the  commercial 
world  may  be  referred  to  three  distinct  species, 
each  having  several  sub- varieties.  The  GoBsmaxxL 
Barbadense  is  the  species  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies,  North  America,  and  in  one  or  two  parts  of 
the  Peninsula  of  India.  Gossypium  Pemvianum 
yields  the  cotton  of  Brazil,  remambuoo,  Peru, 
etc.  Gossypium  Indicum  is  the  species  which,  in 
a  number  of  varieties,  produces  the  great  bulk  of 
the  cotton  of  India  and  China.  The  Gossyjanm 
arboreum,  or  tree-cotton  of  India,  and  peciuiar  to 
India  alone,  is  unfitted  iot  manufacturing  purposee, 
and  is  unknown  to  commerce,  though  yielmng  a 
beautifully  soft  and  silky  fibre,  admirably  adapted 
for  padding  cushions,  pillows,  etc.  In  commerce, 
Indian  cotton  has  usually  been  known  tinder  the 
names  of  the  locality  of  its  growth  or  place  of 
shipment.  The  staple  of  these  sorts  appears  to 
range  from  0*85  to  1*1  of  an  inch  in  length ;  the 
staple  of  the  celebrated  Sea  Island  cotton  being 
usuiedly  1*5  in  length. 

The  three  qualities  by  which  the  value  of  oottona 
are  determined  are,  length  of  staple,  strength  of 
fibre,  and  cleanness  of  sample.  Colour,  which  at 
one  time  was  thought  much  of,  is  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  moment.  The  respet^ve 
lengths  of  the  differ^it  kinds  of  cottons  are  given 
by  Mr.  Clements  Markhatn  as  under : — 

Minimam.    Max.       Xean. 
Sea  Idand,  . 
Ec^tian,     . 
Peravian,     . 
Braadlian,     .        • 
New  Orleans  or  Uplands, 
Uplands  grown  in  India, 
Indigenous  Indian  ootton. 

The  cotton  of  India  is  allowed  to  be  inferior  m 
regards  its  staple  and  puri^,  but  in  dmafanlit^  il 
at  least  equals  the  produee  erf  any  part  of  Amenea, 
and  of  this  fact  the  Hindus  are  themselveB  per- 
fectly aware.  Dr.  Royle  nves  3  diattnot  r 
of  cotton,  all  indigenous  to  Hindustan.  The  < 
description  is  found  scattered  more  or  less  t~ 
out  India,  reared  as  a  triennial  or  annii^  Iti 
the  height  of  5  or  6  feet  in  warm,  moSfrt  i^lioMMa 
The  Bcids  are  five  in  liumber,  dothed  wlHi  k 
short  greyii^  down.  In  the  Ptehwohi  tiiere  are 
two  distinct  varieties  of  this  Bort^  known  t 
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the  ntttiyes  as  Oopom  and  Nadam.  The  first 
thrives  only  on  the  richest  black  soil,  and  is  an 
annua],  producing  a  fine  staple ;  the  latter  is  a 
triennial  plant,  and  grows  on  the  poorer  red  soil, 
yielding  small  crops  of  inferior  dnauty. 

Second. — ^Dacca  cotton  is  a  distinct  variety  of 
the  Gossypiam  Indicmn.  It  differs  from  the 
previous  variety  in  the  plant  being  more  erect, 
with  fewer  branches,  and  tinged  with  a  reddish 
hne,  whilst  the  cotton  is  finer,  softer,  and  longer. 
This  variety  is  reared  more  or  less  extensively 
throughout  Bengal,  especially  in  the  Dacca  dis- 
trict, where  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  exquisitely  fine  muslin  cloths  known  over 
a  great  part  of  it^e  world  as  Dacca  mudins,  and 
whoee  delicacy  of  texture  so  long  defied  the  imita- 
tion of  the  art-manufacturers  of  the  West 

A  third  variety  is  the  cotton  flnrown  in  Berar,  in 
the  northern  provinces  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
and  in  Snrat  and  Broach.  This  plant  attains  a 
greater  size  than  the  preceding,  bears  for  a  longer 
period,  and  produces  a  fibre  of  a  finer  quality 
than  the  former.  It  appears  to  thrive  best  on  a 
light  black  soil. 

Soil. — ^The  soil  in  which  all  these  Indian  varieties 
thrive  may  be  classed  under  two  distinct  heads, 
the  black  cotton  soil  and  the  red  soil.  The  former 
of  these,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  of  a  black  or  deep 
hrown  colour,  absorbs  and  retains  much  rain, 
forming  in  the  rains  a  heavy  tenacious  mass,  and 
drying  into  solid  lumps  in  the  hot  months.  An 
analymiB  of  this  gives  74  per  cent,  of  mlex,  12  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  7^  protoxide  of  iron,  3  of 
alumina,  2  of  vegetable  matter,  and  ^  salts,  with 
a  trace  of  magnesia.  The  red  soil  of  India  has 
been  found  in  some  localities  better  suited  to  the 
growth  of  cotton  than  the  black  earth.  It  is  a 
rather  coarse  yellowish  red  soil,  commingled  with 
partides  of  the  granitic  rocks,--silex,  feSpar,  and 
aluminous  earth.  It  mainly  differs  in  composition 
from  the  preceding  in  the  iron  existing  in  the 
state  of  peroxide  or  red  oxide,  whilst  the  carbonate 
of  lime  is  found  present  in  greater  abundance. 
Analyses  of  the  best  cotton  soils  of  America  prove 
that  they  differ  from  those  of  India  chiefly  in 
the  large  proportion  of  peaty  matter  which  they 


Cotton-wool  bears  value  according  to  its  colour, 

length,   strength,  and  fineness  of  fibre.     Pure 

whiteness  is  generally  held  to  denote  a  secondary 

qoatity ;  whikt  a  yellowish  tinge,  provided  it  be 

not  the  result  of  casual  exposure  to  damp,  or  the 

natural  effect  of  an  unfavourable  season,  is  in- 

ciicsatiTe  of  superior  fineness.    Many  varieties  of 

raw  cotton  are  seen  in  commerce,  each  sort  being 

disfcingiiiflhed  by  the  name  of  the  locality  where 

it  is  produced.    American,  Bourbon,  Egyptian, 

AmnoHj  Dacca,  Oopum,  Nadum,  Orleans,  Sea 

jfpjfcfid,  etc  etc.;  bat  the  main  distinction  re- 

^Xignind  is  that   between  the   long  and  short 

fllMled  qualities ;  though  of  these,  again,  there  are 

4liflerent  denees  ol  exMllence.    The  *  Sea  Island  * 

coUon  of  Georgia  (so  named  from  being  raised 

«m  certain  narrow  sandy  islets  lying  along  the 

eoaat  of  that  province)  is  esteemed  the  best  of  the 

loB^Hrtapled  kind ;  and  the  upland  produce  of  the 

same  state  exoek  amongst   the  short  -  stapled 

olnwifin      The  indigeBOiis  Asiatic  cotton  is  ex- 

ckvmr^  of  the  latter  elasa 

Tbe  indigenoos  pbni  of  Indk  is  an  annual,  and 
saeoeeda  beat  in  the  xieh  black  8(ril  that  chara/o- 
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teriies  various  dis^ots.  The  American  plant, 
though  in  reality  perennial,  is  practically  an 
annual  in  India ;  for  in  India  neither  native  nor 
foreign  cotton  is  cultivated  on  the  same  ground 
more  than  one  year  in  three,  its  properties  being 
found  to  exhaust  the  productive  powers  of  the 
soil.  American  cotton  grows  well  on  Uie  black 
soil  of  India,  but  thrives  still  better  on  the  light 
red  lands.  Each  of  these  species  possesses  advan- 
tages peculiar  to  itself.  The  Indian  variety  is 
capable  of  being  manufactured  into  fobrics  of 
extraordinary  durability  and  wonderful  fineness ; 
its  colour,  too,  is  superior,  but  the  staple  short. 
The  American  species,  on  the  other  hand,  excels 
in  length  of  staple.  The  plant  yields  more  flowers, 
and  each  flower  a  larger  pod,  whilst  the  quantity 
of  seed  contained  in  the  pod  is  smaller,  and  more 
readily  separated  from  the  fibre. 

Mr.  Lamg,  in  a  letter  to  The  Times,  as  to  the 
future  sunply  of  Indian  cotton,  showed  that  Sir  G. 
Wood  makes  it  entirely  a  question  of  price,  citing 
the  authority  of  Lord  Hardmge.  Mr.  Laing 
thinks  that  both  climate  and  soil  are  so  much 
against  India,  that  its  average  produce  per  acre 
will  never  approach  that  of  America.  But  Mr. 
A.  N.  Shaw,  collector  of  Dharwar,  has  expressed 
an  opinion  that  while  Mr.  Laing*s  facts  may  hold 
good  of  indigenous  cotton,  there  are  few  parts  of 
India  where  American  cotton  will  not  grow  as 
luxuriantly  as  in  Alabama,  the  best  cotton-field 
in  America. 

Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler,  who  wrote  the  Cotton 
Handbook  for  the  Madras  Presidency,  drew  the 
following  four  general  conclusioDS,  viz. : — 

Ist  American  cotton  can  be  grown,  but  the 
profit  IB  Questionable. 

2d.  Indian  cotton  may  be  improved,  but  only 
to  a  degree. 

3d.  American  cotton  must  always  command  a 
higher  ^ce  than  Indian. 

4th.  The  demand  for  Indian  cotton  must  always 
depend  on  the  supply  of  American. 

But  a  superior  cotton  can  undoubtedly  be  raised  in 
the  Kamatic  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the  production 
of  the  common  native  fibre.  The  tenure  of  land  in 
the  Madras  Presidency  leaves  the  ryot  free  to  grow 
what  crop  he  pleases ;  there  is  no  export  duty  or 
special  tax  on  cotton,  and  the  assessment  is 
nowhere  heavy.  The  exi)orts  of  cotton  from  the 
Madras  Presidency  have  increased  of  late  years ; 
and  if  cotton  be  still  not  grown  in  the  quantity 
or  of  the  quality  desired,  the  cause  must  be  that 
some  other  crop  is  more  remunerative  to  the 
ryot.  A  steady  market  at  a  remunerative  price  is 
the  great  want,  and  this  the  mercantile  community 
alone  can  supply.  There  is  grown  in  India  a  vast 
supply  of  cotton,  and  it  is  capable  of  increase 
by  extended  cultivation  consequent  on  increased 
demand.  A  large  portion  of  the  existing  supply 
is  absorbed  by  the  local  manufacturers,  but  is 
capable  of  diversion  if  increased  prices  are  offered 
by  exporters.  The  diversion  to  other  markets 
may  be  immediate ;  but  an  increase  requires  the 
lapse  of  at  least  one  season  after  the  demand 
arises,  and  some  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  that 
demand.  Every  rise  in  price  of  Indian  cotton  in 
England,  however  small,  if  likely  to  be  permanent, 
exercises  an  immediate  effect  on  the  export  of 
cotton  from  India  to  England.  The  quality  is 
capable  of  great  improvement,  but  by  a  more 
tedious  process.     The   American   cotton  plant 
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cannot  withstand  so  much  drought  as  the  Indian. 
The  ordinary  native  cotton -cleaning  machine,  for 
freeing  the  cotton  fibre  from  the  seeda,  has  not  yet 
been  equalled  by  all  the  mechanical  skill  of 
Europe. 

Natiye  Indian  cotton  is  a  small-podded,  small- 
seeded,  short-stapled  variety ;  but  m  picking  the 
seed,  in  carefully  gathering  and  ginnmg,  it  may 
be  much  improved. 

Indian  cotton  is  somewhat  difficult  to  spin, 
from  its  often  brei^ng,  and  requiring  more  turns 
of  tiie  spindle,  and  from  its  shortness  of  fibre,  than 
that  of  America.    But  the  yam  made  from  a 


pound  of  East  Indian  oottoD,  which  oosta  S^i 
sterling,  will  sell  for  7d.,  while  from  the 
American,  which  costs  i^d.  the  pound,  the  yim 
sells  for  7}d. 

Imports  into  Great  Britun. 
1677,        12,112,819  owl      value  £35,480,197 

1878,  11,978,288     „  „      88,504,^ 

1879,  13.171,043     „  „      86,378,660 

1880,  14,647,283     „  „      42,765,1B 

In  the  four  years  1877  to  1880,  76  peroentof 
the  quantity  imported  was  received  from  the 
United  States,  8  per  cent  from  BritiBh  India,  aoi 
an  equal  quantity  from  Egypt 


Number  of  Acres  under  ColtiTation  in  British  India. 


Madrae 

Bombay  and  Sind,     . 
Bombay  Native  States. 

Bengal 

Assam, 

N.W.  Provinces,   .    . 

Oudh 

Panjab. 

Central  Provinces,     . 

Berar, 

Hyderabad,  Dekhan, . 

British  Burma,'    .     . 

Total,     .... 

1874-76. 

1876-7«, 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

Avenge  jMdtfl 

Ginned  Cotta 

pcraoe. 

1,577,363 

2,348,622 

1,885,974 

142,388 

37,730 

1,086,691 

39,274 

711,312 

805,296 

1,956,641 

941,388 

36.846 

17,311 

1,645,389 

2,562,234 

1,954,353 

173,788 

35,352 

1,056,173 

22,830 

698.393 

756,828 

2,103,424 

804,496 

21,864 

18,645 

926,115 

1,418,050 

1,805,187 

162,245 

88,342 

1,185,522 

53,016 

686,716 

802,437 

2,024,806 

527,127 

4,411 

17,020 

1,165,736 
1,861,553 
1,001,753 

39;627 
718,484 

17,151 

679,836 

837,083 

2,078,272 

622,959 

14,411 

18,765 

1,248,322 
1,798,530 
1,183,604 

40,015 

1,316,199 

42,206 

803,480 

724,306 

2,207,889 

758,700 

21,088 

19,496 

•40  Us. 
51   „ 

i: 

11,581,835 

11,848,769 

9,650,994 

9,055,630 

10,163,886 

AT.ITlta. 

The  yields  per  acre  of  cleaned  cotton  in  the 
years  1874-75  to  1878-79,  ranged  as  under  :— 
Madras,    .    .  36  to  49  lbs. 


Bombay  and) 

Sind,         S48 
„  Nat.  St.,  j 
N.W.ProT.,    29 


55J„ 
60  „ 


Oudh, ...  17  to  51  lbs. 
Central  Prov.,  22  „  43  „ 
Berar, .    .    .  40  „  71   „ 
Hyderabad,  .  39  „  51   „ 
Mysore,    .    .  17  „  61   „ 


The  value  of  the  raw  cotton  exported  from 
India  has  been — 

1877-78,  .  Rs.  9,38,36,340  I  1880-81,  .  Rs.  13,24,17,341 
1878-79,  .  .  7,91,30,458  1881-82,  .  .  14,93,59,696 
1879-80,  .    .    11,14,54,628 1 

The  largest  consumption  of  cotton-wool  is  in 
the  tropical  countries.  Americans  consume  11^ 
pounds  per  head ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that 
the  British  Indian  people  consume  10  pounds  per 
head,  but  Great  Britain  onl^  H  pounds  per  head. 

In  America,  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  the 
ground  is  well  ploughed,  and  cast  into  ridges 
about  10  inches  in  height,  aud  from  5  to  6  or  7 
feet  apart,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil 
or  the  kind  of  cotton  to  be  cultivated.  In  poorer 
soils  the  ridges  are  narrower,  so  that  the  plants, 
which  do  not  grow  so  large,  may  yet  be  able  to 
cover  the  ground.  The  ridges  allow  superfluous 
moisture  to  be  carried  oif  by  the  water  furrow, 
which  in  low  situations  is  made  into  a  trench. 
The  soil  is  sJlowed  to  settle  for  a  few  days  before 
sowing,  as  the  young  plants  take  root  more 
vigorously  than  when  they  spring  up  in  freshly 
ploughed  and  loose  earth.  Sometimes  the  ground 
IS  manured  by  running  a  deep  furrow  early  in  the 
spring  between  the  old  rows  of  cotton  stalks, 
which  are  beaten  down  into  it  by  women  and 
children,  who  follow  the  ploughman ;  or  well- 
rotted  cotton  seed  is  added  as  manure,  and  well 
covered  up  by  forming  a  slight  ridge  over  it 
When  the  ground  is  quite  prepared,  a  one-hole 
drill  makes  a  slight  furrow,  from  1^  to  2  inches 
deep,  along  the  centre  of  the  ridge.    The  sower 


follows,  and  drops,  in  the  seeds  pretty  thickly. 
These  are  immediately  covered  by  a  light  harrof, 
which  also  smooths  the  ridge.  SomeCiinei  fire  or 
six  seeds  are  dropped  into  holes,  which  are  mue 
at  intervals  of  about  15  inches  on  the  top  of  we 
ridge.  In  favourable  weather  the  plants  viaks 
their  appearance  in  ^ye  or  six  days,  and  i» 
thinned  out  as  soon  as  they  put  forth  the  thud  or 
fourth  leaf.  This  operation  is  perfoim^  hy 
scraping  out  with  the  hoe  all  the  supemww* 
pUnts  and  weeds,  leaving  three  or  tour  to- 
gether, with  spaces  of  12  or  14  inches  h«tweai 
them.  When  the  plants  are  sufficiently  estaWiahed, 
they  are  reduced  to  a  single  one,  and  osreii 
taken  to  remove  every  particle  of  grass  or  wMd. 
A  light  furrow  is  then  run  with  a  one-horae 
plough  within  6  or  6  inches  of  the  pUntj, 
turning  the  earth  inwaids  towards  the  roots,  and 
even  drawing  it  around  them  with  the  hoe,  jb 
order  to  supply  the  place  of  that  preykwriy 
removed  by  scraping.  Hodng  and  pkraghing  ait 
frequently  repeated,  so  as  to  keep  the  gromw 
free  from  weeds ;  and  this  is  considered  easaitiii 
towards  obtaining  a  ^ood  crop.  The  above  pi^ 
cesses,  besides  loosening  the  soil  and  keeping  » 
clean,  must  assist  in  dicing  it,  at  the  ^aine  tmM 
that  th^  prevent  much  lateral  extension  of  U» 
roots.  Loppioff  or  pinching  off  an  inch  or  two 
of  the  top  of  the  plant  is  not  alwavs  n*^^"'^! 
but  is  useful  when  there  is  a  tenaeuCT  to  the 
production  of  wood  and  leaves,  to  the  actKineai 
of  flowers  and  buds. 

In  S.  India  the  land  should  be  well  plou|H^ 
or  three  times,  and  the  deeper  the  better.  AM 
the  weeds  should  be  oollected  into  heaps  ontM 
ploughed  land  and  burnt,  as  the  asheiinaketke 
best  manure  for  cotton,  and  burning  the  >oil  is- 
provee  its  quality.  Salt  and  lime  are  ^^^^ 
additions  to  a  sdl,  as  cotton  nqoires  chn) 
alkalies  and  silicates  lor  its  DooriahflMni  Aniv^ 
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and  v^petable  maaines  are  iojariooB,  as  they  breed 
iosectB,  which  destroy  the  roots,  leaves,  and  young 
pods  of  the  cotton.  After  the  land  has  been  weU 
and  deeply  ploughed,  it  should  be  left  for  tliree 
or  four  days  to  get  well  aired ;  it  may  again  be 
ploughed  into  long  ridges  four  to  five  feet  apart. 
The  seed  is  to  be  planted  on  the  tops  of  tiiese 
ridges  carefully,  at  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two, 
and  at  the  distance  of  five  teet  between  each  seed, 
for  Oopnm,  Nadum,  or  religions  cotton ;  six  to 
seven  feet  apart  for  Bourb^,  New  Orleans,  or 
Uavanna ;  ten  feet  apart  for  Sea  Island,  Peruvian, 
Egyptian,  or  Queensland ;  and  fifteen  feet  apart 
for  Brazil  or  Femambnoo  cotton.  Cotton  seed 
may  be  sown  in  any  month  of  the  year,  but  if 
there  is  no  rain,  it  requires  to  be  watered  aboat 
three  times;  it  germinates  about  the  fifth  day. 
If  sown  during  the  monsoon,  the  ridges  must  be 
eight  inches  high,  and  the  water  must  be  led 
away  from  the  young  plants,  or  they  rot ;  the  seed 
must  be  sown  on  the  top  of  the  ridges.  If  the 
leaves  b^n  to  get  pale  or  to  shrivel  up,  tbe 
remedy  is  to  dig  trenches  between  the  pliuits  so 
as  to  let  air  in  about  the  roots,  but  must  not  in- 
jure them.  The  uncultivated  cotton  plant  lives  for 
three  or  four  vears ;  but  it  becomes  dwarfed,  and 
produces  smaller  leaves  and  smaller  pods  each 
year  till  it  dies.  In  day  or  cotton  soils  the  plants 
do  not  attain  nearly  the  size,  nor  do  they  produce 
such  fine  leaves  or  pods,  as  on  sandy  or  loose  soils. 
The  cotton  plants  require  sun,  air,  and  moisture, 
bat  not  so  much  of  the  last  as  of  sun,  light,  and 
air  at  the  roots ;  the  lighter  and  looser  the  soil, 
the  more  healthy  is  the  plant.  The  best  soil  for 
cotton  is  a  sandy  soil  with  iron  and  salt ;  or,  if  far 
from  the  sea,  ashes  of  plants  or  of  firewood  may 
be  used  as  a  sabsdtute  for  salt.  When  the  cotton 
plants  have  attained  the  height  of  a  foot,  they 
do  not  require  to  be  much  watered ;  once  in  ten 
days  will  be  sufficient.  Oopum  or  common  country 
cotton  varies  from  one  to  six  feet  in  height,  and 
covers  from  two  to  five  feet  of  ground ;  on  cotton 
soils  it  seldom  grows  to  more  than  two  feet  in 
height.  The  Pemambuco  and  Brazil  cottons 
attain  a  height  of  thirty  feet  on  favourable  loose 
Mils,  and  the  stem  crows  to  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
They  yield  crops  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
but  hardly  any  produce  tbe  first  year.  They 
bend  over  in  the  second  year,  and  do  not  after- 
wards stand  higher  than  eight  or  nine  feet. 

Irrigation^  in  Assam,  is  generally  unneceasaj^, 
though  it  may  be  found  partially  beneficial  m 
dry  and  sandy  soils,  if  judiciously  applied. 
Irrigation  is  not  resorted  to  in  the  Benares, 
.AJlababad,  and  Jubbulpur  divisions,  and  the 
feeling  is  against  its  employment.  In  the  N.W. 
Provinces  the  cotton  crop  is  invariably  irrigated, 
-where  a  want  of  rain  is  likely  to  prove  detii- 
jnental  to  the  plant,  and  the  process  is  not  sup- 
noaed  to  be  in  any  way  injurious  to  the  fibre. 

In  most  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency  arti- 
fi<aal  irrigation  is  not  carried  on;  this  remark 
Applies  more  particularly  to  Coimbatore,  Madura, 
;3oath  Arcot^  Bellary,  Western  Mysore,  and 
I^ellore.  In  Vizagapatam,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
opinion  is  that  imgation  would  prove  beneficial 
xtfkther  than  injurious  in  seasons  when  rains  fail 
^^K*  Tary  in  their  sujyply. 

Artmcial  irrigation  is  almost  unknown  in  the 
X^ombay  Presiden^v,  Berar,  and  British  Burma. 
In  some  parts  of  the  Paojab,  cotton  is  irrigated 
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from  wells,  and  well  water  is  considered  better 
for  the  purpose  than  river  or  canal  water.  In 
other  parts,  moreespecially  in  the  Jullundhur  Doab. 
the  best  cotton  is  produced  upon  unirrigatect 
lands,  irrigation  being  very  sparingly  resorted  to 
in  tracts  where  water  is  abundant. 

Artificial  irrigation  to  cotton  is  rather  the 
exception  than  the  rule  in  most  parts  of  India ; 
it  proves  more  serviceable  to  exotic  than  to 
indigenous  kinds ;  and  in  heavy  black  soil  cotton 
will  seldom  flourish  under  irrigation,  even  of  ihe 
most  careful  kind,  while  in  sandy  and  light  red 
sorts  it  might  be  much  benefited. 

Manure, — ^Salt  marsh  mud  is  used  for  manure 
in  various  oarts  of  the  cotton-growing  districts  of 
the  United  States,  more  especially  in  Eddesto 
island,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  South  Carolina 
group,  about  30  miles  S.W.  of  Charleston,  which 
yields  the  finest  cotton  in  the  world.  As  much 
as  40  cartloads  of  this  mud  is  used  to  the  acre. 
Some  compost  it,  others  put  it  in  the  cattle  pens. 
Some  dry  it  before  hauling,  and  then  spread  upon 
the  land ;  while  others  prefer  to  use  it  as  soon  as 
dug,  spread  upon  the  land  wet,  and  ploughed  in. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Sea  Island  qiuUities  owe 
their  superiority  to  the  use  of  marsh  mud,  which 
is  rich  in  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 

In  the  Panjab,  the  localities  best  suited  for  the 
growth  of  cotton  are  the  submontane  districts  of 
Ambala,  Hoshiarpur,  Gujerat,  and  Peshawur.  The 
time  of  sowing  varies  from  February  in  the  south, 
to  the  middle  of  June  in  some  of  the  northern 
districts.  The  flowering  commences  according 
to  locality,  between  August  and  December ;  the 
picking  following  about  a  month  after  the  flower- 
ing, and  continues  at  intervals  for  two  months. 

There  the  average  produce  per  acre,  after  the 
cotton  is  cleaned  from  its  seed,  is  a  little  over  one 
maund  (or  80  lbs.),  the  rate  varying  from  three 
maunds  (240  lbs.)  of  raw  cotton  in  the  Hoshiarpur, 
to  16  seers  (32  lbs.)  of  cleaned  cotton  in  the 
Kangia  district. 

The  Nurma-bun  cotton  is  cultivated  in  small 
quantities  all  over  Hindustan,  and  its  produce  is 
in  great  reouest  for  the  manufacture  of  the  best 
kind  of  Branmanical  thread.  It  is  a  bushy  plant, 
grows  to  the  height  of  about  seven  feet,  ana  lasts 
about  six  years.  It  is  cultivated  all  over  Oudh, 
usually  as  a  mixed  crop,  in  light  soils,  with 
arhar  (Cajanus  Indica),  or  with  kodo  (Pas- 
nalum  scrobiculatum),  and  often  with  maize.  It 
IS  sown  in  the  month  of  June.  It  is  sown  broad- 
cast with  the  above,  and  nothing  is  done  to  it  till 
it  begins  to  ripen  the  pods.  The  cotton  is  picked 
out  of  the  shell,  whicn  is  left  on  the  tree.  The 
proportion  of  staple  produced  is  very  small.  It 
IS  generally  on  high  lands,  on  which  the  rain  water 
do^  not  lie. 

Agra,  Rohilkhand,  Meerut,  and  Allahabad  are 
the  great  cotton-producing  districts  of  the  N.W. 
Provinces,  and  their  avera^  yield  per  acre  is  mode- 
rate. In  Aligurh  the  sowing  is  in  June  and  July, 
and  gathering  from  October  to  end  of  December. 
In  Gorakhpur  and  the  neighbouring  districts, 
the  indigenous  sorts  are  called  Kukti,  Murwa,  and 
Desi.  The  Kukii  kind  is  sown  in  February,  in 
calcareous  soils,  when  the  sround  has  been  but 
slightly  prepared ;  it  is  picked  in  September  and 
October.  It  is  an  annual,  and  the  same  ground 
is  never  used  in  two  consecutive  seasons. 

Murwa  cotton,  if  carefully  tended,  is  triennial, 
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or  even  quinquennial ;  it  is  generally  grown  both 
in  BiliciouB  (bangar)  or  calcareous  (bbat)  soils, 
as  a  border  round  sugar-cane  or  vegetable  plots. 

The  Desi  or  indigenous  variety  is  common  to  all 
Gorakhpur  and  its  neighbouring  districts.  It  is 
sown  in  June,  in  ground  but  little  prepared  for  its 
reception,  and  does  not  yield  till  the  following 
Apm.  It  is  an  annual ;  bears  pods  for  sir  weeks 
omv,  and  is  then  cut  down. 

In  BundelTckand  cotton  grows  to  great  perfec- 
tion, and  its  produce  is  of  a  softer  texture  and 
of  a  whiter  colour  than  that  of  the  Doab. 

The  mar  or  maura  black  soil  of  the  first  quality 
is  the  most  productive,  yielding  on  the  average 
286  lbs.  per  acre. 

The  Tpurica  soil  of  Bundelkhand  is  reddish,  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  and  yields  191  lbs.  per 
acre,  2-7ths  being  the  proportion  of  cleaned  cotton. 

Bankar  is  a  light-coloured,  sandy,  gravelly  soil, 
which  yields  143  lbs.  per  acre,  l-5th  of  the  produce 
being  cleaned  cotton. 

In  Bundelkhand  cotton  is  sown  as  a  mixed 
crop  in  the  banning  of  the  rains,  and  if  the 
season  is  favourable,  picking  begms  in  the  middle 
of  September  in  the  poorer  soils,  but  not  till  the 
middle  or  end  of  October  in  the  rich  ones.  Two 
iloughings  and  three  weedings  are  necessary, 
'he  seed  is  rubbed  in  moist  cow-dung,  to  serve  as 
manure,  and  is  sown  broadcast.  The  cost  of 
cultivation  per  acre  is  Rs.  9.  After  the  removal 
of  the  fibre,  the  seed  (binoula)  finds  a  ready 
sale  in  £.  Oudh  at  50  or  60  seers  the  rupee. 

Jaloun,  Jhansi,  and  Bundelkhand  lie  to  the 
westward  of  the  Jumna,  and  have  always  been 
famed  among  the  natives  for  thdr  cotton. 

Central  India  cotton  has  always  been  esteemed. 
The  soil  in  many  places  is  the  black  cotton  soil. 
In  some  parts  of  Nagpur  the  field  is  tilled  and 
manured  with  ashes  and  cow-dung  before  sowing. 
In  pargana  Boondoo,  besides  the  common  Kapas, 
there  are  two  other  sorts  of  cotton,  called  Tureea 
and  Guteh.  The  former  is  sown  in  October,  and 
picked  in  April  and  May,  the  field  being  tilled  ten 
or  twelvetimes  before  sowing.  The  latter  is  sown 
in  July ;  cotton  is  picked  two  or  three  times  in 
April ;  the  trees  last  from  three  to  four  years,  pro- 
ducing cotton  every  year,  and  they  are  2}  yards 
high.  This  is  grown  by  the  poorest  class  in  their 
own  premises.  The  time  of  picking,  speaking 
generally,  is  the  whole  of  November  and  December, 
excepting  in  pargana  Boondoo,  where,  as  already 
stated  above,  the  Tureea  and  Guteh  or  Gujar  are 
picked  in  the  months  of  April  and  May. 

In  Berar,  the  Chundelee,  a  very  fine  cotton 
fabric  of  India,  so  costly  as  to  be  used  only  in 
native  courts,  was  made  from  Amraoti  cotton. 
The  chief  care  bestowed  was  on  the  preparation 
of  the  thread,  which,  when  of  very  fine  quality, 
sold  for  its  weight  in  silver.  The  weavers  work 
in  a  dark  under-ground  room,  the  walls  of  which 
are  kept  purposely  damp,  to  prevent  dust  from 
flying  about. 

Mr.  Terry  has  stated  that  the  Amraoti  cotton, 
if  well  prepared,  is  eqiud  to  any  American  cotton 
for  the  great  bulk  of  the  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land. 

Hinginghttt  cotton  is  admittedly  one  of  the  best 
staples  indigenous  to  India.  It  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  produce  of  the  rich  Wardha  valley, 
brought  for  sate  to  the  Hinginghat  market ;  but 
a  good  deal  of  the  cotton  known  in  Bombay  as 


Hinginghat  is  not  really  produced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  but  is  grown  elsewhere, 
attracted  to  Hinginghat  by  the  roidy  market  there 
found ;  thus  some  of  inferior  quality  goes  into  the 
market  at  Hinginghat.  The  best  foreign  oottn 
is  that  brought  from  Edalabad  in  the  Hyderabad 
territory,  where  the  growth  of  the  Pain  Oangk 
valley  is  collected.  This  cotton  is  reckoned  quite 
as  good  as  the  Hinginghat  staple,  and  is  eag^lj 
sought  after. 

The  Bombay  Presidency's  best  cotton  districte 
are  the  Soutliem  Mahratta  country,  about  16**  K. 
lat.,  where  experimental  farms  were  established. 
In  Gujerat  and  Kattyawar  districts,  superior  cottons 
have  long  been  grown  by  the  natives;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  these  were  selected  as  the  sites 
of  the  northern  experimental  farms,  much  favour- 
able land  for  the  purpose  being  found  between 
the  latitudes  of  21*  and  24°  N.  The  causes  which 
favour  the  growth  of  cotton,  esteemed  bo&  in 
India  and  England,  in  the  tract  of  coontry  eitend- 
ing  from  Surat  and  Ahmadabad,  or  from  about 
lat  21**  and  23**,  in  a  broad  band  across  Malwato 
Banda  and  Rajakhaira,  in  about  25''  and  27^  near 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  are  no  doubt  physical. 
The  black  cotton  soil  which  is  sproul  over  a  great 
portion  of  this  tract,  has  undoubtedly  a  consider- 
able share  in  producing  the  result ;  but  good  crops 
of  cotton  are  produeed  in  some  parts  where  there 
is  no  black  soil,  sA  immediately  on  the  banks  d 
the  Jumna  and  in  the  Doab. 

In  the  Kandesh  model  farm  in  1875-76,  the 
average  yield  was  50  lbs.  of  clean  cotton  persoe 
of  the  Hinginghat  variety,  the  maximum  being 
130  lbs.  per  acr«.  The  average  in  the  Nagpur 
model  farm  was  50*6  lbs.  per  acre.  On  nnmannnd 
land  only  28  lbs.  per  acre.  On  Syedapet  farm, 
the  western  variety  yielded  363  lbs.  per  acre,  and 
in  the  Bind  Hyderabad  coUectoratc  the  yield  was 
346*94  lbs.  per  acre  of  uncleaned  cotton. 

Cotton,  wheat,  and  bajra  (Penicillaria  spicata)  all 
ripen  in  Gujerat  at  the  same  period  of  the  year, 
about  the  end  of  Febmary,  and  the  cotton-picidng 
continues  to  the  middle  of  April.  The  first  picking 
of  cotton  affords  l^e  best  kind,  the  second  is  Uie 
most  abundant,  and  the  third  is  greatly  inferior 
to  the  other  two,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality. 

In  Cuttack  and  Orissa  there  are  two  l^hland 
or  upland  varieties,  the  one  called  the  Dakxma, 
because  the  plants  throw  out  numeroos  branches. 
The  second  kind  of  u ©land  is  caUed  yellow,  from 
the  colour  of  the  flowers ;  the  flower  of  the 
Daloona  being  white.  A  third  variety  may  be 
called  the  lowland,  and  is  known  locally  as  the 
Keda.  The  upland  varieties  are  grown  raofe  or 
less  all  over  the  Gurjutoor  Hill  States,  whererer* 
virgin  forest  soil  exists.  They  are  grown  gwwially 
in  the  SumbuIp(Nre  district  and  its  dependencies 
throTjghout  the  Tributary  States,  and  in  Dhenkanil 
and  Khoordah.  A  virgin  forest  soil  is  the  only 
requisite  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the* 
varieties.  The  jungle  is  cut  down,  all  the  bwah- 
wood  deared,  heap^  and  burnt  on  Ae  spot,  the 
stems  and  roots  of  the  lai^r  trees  beii^  fcf*  ."J 
the  ground,  which  then  receives  a  snpeificw 
plou^ing.  These  dearings  are  called  ^mSM*^ 
the  cotton  grown  in  them  Taela  cotton.  Tbm 
preparatory  processes  are  attended  to  in  Sm^ 
bulpore,  Khoordah.  andDfaenkanal,  joslbeforeaad 
during  the  first  falls  of  wdn,  in  the  latlerhalf  d 
May  and  the  flttt  half  of  June,  flotftaltimpko^ 
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shoot  and  grow  and  arriye  at  matoritj  throngfa 
the  ndny  montha.  Dwarf  paddy,  sooa,  Paaicnm 
lU^cmn,  Elensine  coracana,  bajia,  or  caator-oi], 
are  sown  with  the  cotton  seed  broadcast.  The 
edible  seed-crops  in  the  third  or  fourth  month  are 
gatha«d  as  they  ripen,  then  the  ground  is  weeded 
and  turned  about  In  January  and  February  the 
cotton  plants  yield  the  first  picking,  and  a  month 
after  the  castor-oU  seed  ripens,  and  its  plants  are 
plucked  and  remoYcd.  Daloona  cotton  plants 
last  for  two  or  three  years,  and  yield  three  pick- 
ings annually,  and  reach  a  height  of  9  to  12  feet. 
With  the  yellow  upland,  it  is  not  so  generally  the 
practice  of  sowing  other  crops. 

The  cultiyation  of  the  Keda  or  lowland  variety 

of  cotton  is  coonfined  almost  to  the  settled  and 

open  districts  of  Outtack,  Pun,  and  Balaswe; 

a  little  is  raised  in  Dhenkanal  and  Slhooordah. 

The  best  soil  selected  for  this  variety  is  do- 

fuslee,  or  double  crop.    It  is  generally  a  light 

sandy  soil,  handy   for  irrigation  purposes.    The 

seed  used  throughout   the  district  for   lowland 

cotton  is  procured  from  Khoordah  and  Dhenkanal, 

it  being  alleged  that  none  other  will  germinate  in 

the  lowland  districts.     It  is  |4aced  in  a  pot,  and 

soaked  in  dung  and  water  for  a  night,  and  then 

dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun  on  the  following 

day.     It  is  afterwards  laid  on  straw,  contained  in 

an  earthen  vessel  covered  over  with  castor-oil 

leavee  and  placed  near  a  fire.    So  soon  as  the 

seed  spHts  and  shoots  it  is  planted,  and  watered  at 

interrals  of  two,  three,  and  four  days.    November 

and  December  are   the   usual  months  for  ^e 

planting.    The  plants  are  annual,  and  attain  a 

heigfat  of  4  to  6  feet.    The  cold  weather  showers 

falling  occasionally  in  December,  January,  and 

February,  favour  the  plants,  and  when  plentiful, 

constitute  a  good  season.  The  pickings  are  obtained 

eontinuouBly  in  April,  May,  and  June.    In  the 

latter  month  all  the  bolls  are  picked  off  the  plants, 

and  after  exposure  to  the  sun,  open.    After  the 

montii  of  June,  the  lowland  cotton  plants  are 

plucked  up,  and  the  land  cleared  for  a  pulse  crop. 

Madras  Presidency, — ^As   early  as  1790,  Dr. 

AndeiBOxi  was   employed  in  sending  Mauritius 

cotton  seeds,  as  well  as  brown  cotton  seeds,  imported 

from  Malta,  to  different  parts  of  the  Peninsula  ; 

and  Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  left  Samulcotta  in  the 

Kortheni  Gircars,  and  took  charge  of  the  Calcutta 

Botanic  Garden  in  1793,  had  already  ascertained 

that  the  elevated,  dry,  and  less  fertile  soil  of 

Gormnandel  was  better  suited  than  that  of  Bengal 

to  the  Bourbon  cotton.    He  obtained  its  seeds 

froBi  Mr.  Hughes,  who  had  for  some  time  been 

engaged  in  the  culture  of  cotton  in  the  Tinnevelly 

<]iatnct,  and  whose  success  was  so  considerable 

uritfa  Bourbon    cotton,    that    fof   twenty  years 

JBTnghes*  Tinnevelly  cotton  continued  to  be  quoted 

ixi  the  Liverpool  market  as  the  best  from  India, 

axxd  Bold  at  higher  prices  than  the  American  short- 

9^aple  cottons,  and  8d.  per  pound  above  the  best 

Borate.     The  fact  is  important,  on  account  of  the 

Lcatatade  of  Tinnevelly  being  only  8|^,  and  because 

;fft«  success  was   evidently   the  result  of  skill 

i^yplied  to  the  culture.    The  produce,  only  100 

txs.    per  acre,  was   fine  in  quality  and   much 

^eeemed.    The  cottons  el  the  Madm  Plresidency 

cr^  more  largely  grown  in  the  TitUey  of  th^  Eistna, 

cMxdL  m  thd  Be&ry,  Kuhiool,  Tinndveny,  And 

;<7<imbatQre  districts. 

^t  CaindHUare^  the  Oopnm  or  best  indigenous 
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cotton  is  raised  in  rotation  of  tiro  years,  with 
cumboo,  Panicum  spicatum,  Penidlliuria  spicata, 
and  cholum  or  Boi^hum  vulgare.  The  Oopum 
cotton  is  raised  on  Wsuck  soil. 

In  Bellary,  cotton  is  grown  in  driUs  alon^  with 
cholum  or  millet;  with  the  former,  the  drills  are 
about  six  feet  apart,  and  have  from  four  to  six 
rows  of  sorghum  between  each  one  of  cotton; 
with  the  latter,  the  drills  of  cotton  are  only  three 
feet  apart,  and  have  two  rows  of  millet  between 
them.  When  the  crop  of  the  millet  is  cut  down, 
a  very  singular  and  sudden  change  occurs ;  one 
day  nothing  is  seen  but  yellow  grain,  which  on 
the  next  cSsappears,  and  a  thidc  crop  of  green 
cotton  plants,  about  half  a  yard  high,  remains. 
None  of  the  fields  are  en  dosed,  but  they  are 
generally  protected  at  the  sides  of  the  road  by 
rows  of  the  prickly  Jamaica  yellow  thistle, 
Argemone  Mexicana. 

In  Vizagapataniy  about  lat.  17°  N.,  very  liberal 
pruning  is  practised,  and  the  return  is  much 
greater  than  in  any  other  of  the  Madras  districts. 
In  sandy  soils  near  the  sea,  the  Oopum  cotton 
3rields  the  more  largely. 

In  Mysore,  large  belts  of  land  in  the  northern 
and  centel  taluks  are  deemed  excellent  for  cotton 
culture. 

For  a  series  of  ^ears  up  to  1860,  Dr.  Wight, 
an  eminent  botanist,  was  employed  in  experi- 
mental  cotton-growing  in  the  ooUeotorates  of 
TUijore,  Coimbatore,  and  Tinnevelly,  and  he 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  less  yield  of  the 
cottons  rip^mg  there  in  January,  was  owing  to 
the  insufficient  warmth  of  that  season  of  the 
year. 

In  C^vTmi,  cotton  is  grown  very  generally  both 
by  the  Singhalese  and  Tamil  races,  but  upon  no 
regular  plim  nor  to  any  extent. 

Bengal  Presidency.  —  The  indigenous  cotton 
of  Dacca  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  superior 
qualitv.  It  is  cultivated  along  tiie  banks  of 
the  Megna  from  Feringybazar  to  Edilpore  in 
Bakarganj,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra  creek  (the 
ancient  channel  of  the  river  of  the  same  name), 
and  along  the  Luckia  and  Banar.  It  presents 
different  shades  of  quality,  the  finest  of  which 
is  named  Photee,  and  is  the  material  of  which 
the  delicate  muslins  are  made.  It  was  described 
by  Roxburgh  as  differing  from  the  common 
herbaceous  cotton  plant  of  Bengal  in  several 
particulars,  chiefly  in  having  a  longer,  finer, 
and  softer  fibre.  It  has,  however,  often  been 
doubted  whether  the  siqaeriority  of  the  Dacca 
manufacture  was  dependent  on  the  skill  of  the 
workmen  or  the  goodness  of  the  cotton ;  but, 
from  Mr.  Lamb's  account,  it  appears  to  have  been 
carefully  cultivated.  Probably  botii  had  some 
infinence;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  workmen  prefer 
the  Dacca  cotton,  because,  as  Mr.  Webb  long  ago 
explained,  its  thread  does  not  swell  in  bleaching, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  cotton  grown  in  North- 
western and  Central  India. 

In  Burdwan  the  Wesbee  or  native  cotton  plant 
is  sown  in  the  month  Ashar.  The  soO  is  ploughed 
four  or  five  times,  the  seed  is  kept  in  water  for 
three  or  four  days,  is  taken  Out  on  the  day  before 
it  has  to  be  sown,  and  is  then  mixed  with  ashes 
and  cow-dung,  and  in  this  state  is  scattettd  over 
the  ground,  which  Is  then  again  ploughed.  Some 
oultirators,  however,  put  four  or  five  seeds  in 
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small  holes  at  the  iDterral  of  about  1^  cubits.  In 
the  month  of  Magh  (January— February),  when 
the  plants  become  i  cubit  high,  they  are  watered. 
The  picking  of  the  Wesbee  cotton  is  commenced 
in  the  month  of  Cheyt,  corresponding  with  April, 
and  finished  in  June  and  July  TJoyte).  Nurma 
cotton  is  cultivated  in  the  month  of  Ashar,  cor- 
responding with  June.  The  roots  of  the  plants 
are  well  covered  with  earth.  No  irrigation  is 
required,  as  nurma  cotton  is  a  rainy  season 
plant  Its  cotton  is  picked  in  November  and 
December. 

The  Garo,  Tiperah,  and  Chittagong  hills  pro- 
duce a  large  quantity  of  inferior  cotton,  called 
Bhoga.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
inferior  kinds  of  hummum,  bafta,  boonee,  saree, 
jore,  etc.,  also  for  making  ropes  and  tapes,  and 
the  coarsest  of  all  fabrics,  viz.  garha  and  guzeeh, 
whic^  are  commonljr  used  for  packing  other 
cloths,  and  for  covering  dead  bodies,  for  which 
purpose  a  large  quantity  of  them  is  consumed 
annufdlv  both  by  Hindus  and  Mahomedans.  A 
piece  of  guzeeh  doth,  measuring  10  yards,  could 
be  purchased  for  12  annas  (eighteenpenoe),  which 
is  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  part  of  the 
price  iMud  for  a  piece  of  mulmul-i-khas  of  the 
same  aimensions. 

In  Tirhut  the  cottons  produced  are  of  the  kinds 
called  Bhojra,  Bhogla,  and  Kooktee;  the  two 
former  ripen  in  April  and  May,  the  Kooktee  ripens 
in  September.  The  fabric  manufactured  from 
Kooktee  cotton  is  not  white,  but  of  a  stained  white 
colour,  white  cotton  being  produced  only  from  the 
Bhojra  and  Bhogla  kinds. 

The  soil  upon  which  the  cotton  plant  in  Cachar 
is  grown,  consists  of  a  rich  red  clay,  considerably 
mixed  with  sand,  which  forms  the  soil  of  the 
principal  hills  in  the  district,  and  also  of  the  small 
ranges  of  hillocks  that  run  through  it.  The  cotton 
cultivation  lies  on  the  slopes  of  these  hills  and 
mountains,  such  lands  being  never  inundated, 
although  they  are  wonderfully  retentive  of  mois- 
ture. The  same  hills  and  slopes  became  in  great 
request  for  the  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant,  the 
soil  being  peculiarly  adapted  for  its  growth.  The 
cotton  seeds,  together  with  others,  are  put  in  in 
March  and  April ;  they  are  planted  irregularly, 
but  never  closer  than  from  3  or  4  feet  apart.  The 
whole  cultivation  is  weeded  three  or  four  times 
during  the  rains.  The  cotton  flowers  in  July  and 
August;  the  picking  commences  in  September, 
and  is  continued  till  December. 

In  Burma^  the  cotton  grown  is  Gossypium 
herbaceum,  and  it  reaches  a  very  fair  staple.  The 
soil  on  which  it  thrives  best  is  the  alluvial  deposit 
left  by  the  numerous  mountain  streams  and 
rivulets  on  their  subsidence  at  the  close  of  the 
south-west  monsoon.  It  also  grows  very  weU  on 
recent  forest  clearings,  where,  often,  soils  contain- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  peaty  matter  and 
lignite  are  met  with,  and  appear  very  suitable  for 
the  good  of  the  plant.  It  appears  to  thrive  also 
in  a  limestone  soil,  which  abounds  in  these  pro- 
vinces. 

Cotton  grows  all  over  China,  The  Nankin 
variety  is  called  Tsz-hwa.  The  Kiang-bwa  pknt 
grows  in  Central  China.  The  cotton  plant  of 
Shan-tung  and  Peh-chi-li  is  called  Peh-hwa,  and 
Cheh-hwa  is  that  of  Che-kiang.  China  has 
ever  been  a  largely  importing  country.  The 
cotton-growing  area  in  that  countiy  is,  however, 


very  large.     The  yellow  cotton  from  whicU  tke 
beautiful  Nankin  doth  is  manufactured,  is  called 
Tze-mie-wha   by  the   Chinese.     Although  tlM 
yellow  variety  has  a  more  stunted  habit  than  tb 
other,  it  has  no  characters  which  coDBtttiite  t 
distinct  species.   It  is  merely  an  accidental  varietj ; 
and  although  its  seeds  may  generally  produce  tl» 
same  kind,  they  doubtless  frequently  yield  the 
white  variety,  and  vice  versa.    Hence  spedmeoi 
of  the  yellow  cotton  are  frequently  found  growiog 
amongst  the  white  in  the  immediate  vicinity  o{ 
Shang-hai ;  and  again,  a  few  miles  northward,  ia 
fields  near  the  city  of  Pou-shan,  on  the  hiob 
of  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  where  the  yellow  coUoo 
abounds,  Mr.  Fortune  often  gathered  specimeu 
of  the  white  variety.     Nankm  cotton  ia  cbiefl/ 
cultivated  in  the  level  ground  around  Shaug-hii, 
where  it  forms  the  staple  summer  production  of 
the  country.    This  district,  which  is  pari  of  tbe 
great  plain  of  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  although  flat,ii 
yet  several  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  water  in  tbe 
rivers  and  cuials,  and  is  consequently  much  better 
fitted  for  cotton  cultivation  than  tbe  plain  of 
Ningpo,   where  the  ground  is   either  wet  and 
marshy,  or  liable  at  times  to  be  completely  orer- 
flowed.    The  soil  is  a  strong  rich  loam,  caoable  of 
yielding  immense  crops  year  after  year,  althongh 
it  receives  but  a  small  portion  of  manure.  Tbe 
manure  applied  to  the  cotton  lands  of  the  ChincM 
is  obtained  from  the  canals,  ponds,  and  ditcbo, 
which  intersect  the  country  in  every  direction, 
and  consists  of  mud  which  has  been  formed  partly 
by  the  decay  of  long  grass,  reeds,  and  aoeculeat 
water  plants,  and  partly  by  the  surface  soil  which 
has  been  washed  down  from  the  higher  ground 
by  the  heavy  rains.     In  the  end  of  Apnl  and 
beginning  of  May,  the  land  having  been  prepared 
in  the  manner  just  described,  the  cotton  seeds  are 
carried  in  baskets  to  the  fields,  and  the  sowing 
commences.    They  are  generally  sown  hroadost, 
and  then  the  labourers  go  over  the  whole  aurfaoe 
with  their  feet  and  tread  them  carefully  in.  The 
cotton  plant  produces  its  flowers  in  auooesion 
from  August  to  the  end  of  October ;  but  aoroetiinrt, 
when  the  autumn  is  mild,  blooms  are  produced 
even  up  to  November.    As  the  pods  are  Iw^JJJJS 
every  day,  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  gathered 
with  great  regularity.     When  perfectly  diy,  the 
process  of  separating  it  from  the  seeds  commences 
This  is  done  by  the  well-known  wheel  with  two 
rollers,  which  when  turned  round  drawa  in  the 
cotton,  and  rejects  tbe  seeds.    It  is  a  simple  and 
beautiful  contrivance,  and  answers  well  ^^ 
for  which  it  is  deeiffied.— Reports  of  East  Mtf 
Company  on  Cotton,  p.  350;  Agri-HortialUtral 
Societies  of  India  and  of  Madras;  CB.Sansd^ 
Esq.,  Commr,  of  Mysore;  Dr.  CUghom^inJf?' 
Brit.  Association ;  Bonynge,  America ;  Proutdm^ 
Madras  Govt.;  Friend  of  India;  CaL  ^2«n«p; 
Indian  Field;  lioyU,  Fib.  PlanU;  Royk,  n^ 
ductive  Resources  cf  India;  Annals,  /mt  -4**J!' 
stration;  Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce;  i>««" 
University  Magazine ;  Elliot,  Supplement;  CW^t 
Report,  1857 ;  Exhib.  Jur.  Rep.  1862;  Alixa»^ 
Machay's  Commerce  RepwrU,  1858;  Walt^  * 
CasselVs  Cotton,  1862 ;  J.  G.  MedHcott,  Cottm 
Handbook,  1862 ;  J.  T.  Wheeler's  Cotum  Hf^ 
book;  Dr.  SSiortCs  Letters ;  Low's  Sarawak;  iw* 
ham,  Peruvian  Bark;  Central  Committee,  Lahmt; 
Camegy;  T.  B.  Lane,  Esq.,  CoUector,  Ivm 
Smith. 
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COTTON  BALES  weigh— 


Ita  America,     . 

.  4401b«. 

In  China,    . 

.    .  2401bfl 

„BMal,    .     . 

.  180   „ 

„  Bengal,  . 

.    .300   „ 

n  Turkey,!    ! 

.500   „ 
.350     , 

„M«ira8,. 
„  Bombay, 

.    .300.,, 
.    .  384   „ 

COTTON  GATHERER. 
Binahar,  Pinjaia,  .  Himd.  I  Pyhtura  of  Bondilkhand. 
F^kar  of  ...    .  Doab.  |  Pooree  of    .    .    .  DXHU. 

In  India  generally  these  receive  one-tenth  of  the 
grofls  produce,  as  well  as  a  share,  sometimes  equal 
to  a  fourth,  of  the  cleaned  cotton. 

COTTON-GRASS,  £rioi>horum  cannabinum. 
Its  seeds  are  clothed  at  their  base  with  a  silky 
or  cotton-like  substance,  with  which  pillows  are 
stuffed,  and  wicks  of  candles,  as  well  as  paper, 
made.  Its  name  is  bhabhur  and  bhabhuree,  and 
it  is  made  into  ropes  by  the  Hindus.  An  old 
writer  says,  'The  wind -trees  of  that  country 
bear  fleeces  as  their  fruit,  surpassing  those  of 
sheep  in  beauty  and  excellence ;  and  the  Indians 
use  doth  made  from  those  trees.' — Birdwood. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES.  Amongst  the 
goods  which  appear  to  have  been  brought  to 
Europe  from  the  Indian  seas,  in  the  days  when 
Arab  traders  were  the  only  medium  of  intercourse 
between  the  eastern  and  western  worlds,  we  find 
mentioned  cloths  of  silk  and  cotton  of  various 
ooloars  and  devices.  It  docs  not  api^ear,  however, 
that  there  existed  in  Europe  any  great  demand 
for  cotton, — the  consumption  of  the  Roman  people, 
who  were  then  the  customers  for  all  luxuries, 
being  chiefly  confined  to  cloths  of  silk  and  wool. 
Dm  log  the  trade  of  Europeans  with  India  by  the 
long  sea  route,  the  calicoes  and  fine  muslins  of 
that  country  came  into  general  notice ;  and  until 
the  production  of  machine-made  fabrics  in  Britain, 
they  continued  to  rise  in  public  estimation.  It 
was  deemed  a  great  thing  with  the  Lancashire 
manufacturers,  when,  by  the  aid  of  mechanical 
and  artistic  skill,  combined  with  the  potent 
agency  of  Eteam,  they  found  themselves  able  to 
produce  an  article  which  was  considered  equal  to 
that  which  the  unlettered  Hindu  had  manipulated 
in  his  little  mud  hut  on  the  remote  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  and  which  had  been  produced  of  like 
excellence  by  their  ancestors,  when  the  *  father 
of  history '  penned  his  observations  upon  their 
countries,  lliat  the  Hindus  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  details  of  this  manufacture  in  the 
most  remote  ages,  there  remains  sufficient  proof  on 
record.  In  the  Indian  work  of  highest  antiquity, 
the  Rig  Veda,  believed  to  have  been  written 
fifteen  centuries  previous  to  the  Christian  era, 
occurs  the  following  passage :  *  Cares  consume  me, 
Satakralu!  although  thy  worshipper,  as  a  rat 
gnaws  a  weaver^s  threads,* — ^the  temptation  to 
the  rat  being  evidently  the  starch  employed  by 
the  spinner  to  impart  tenacity  to  the  thread  ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  cotton  was  the  thread 
alJaded  to.  Again,  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  we 
find  it  directed  as  follows :  *  Let  the  weaver  who 
has  received  ten  palas  of  cotton  thread,  give 
them  back  increased  to  eleven  by  the  rice-water 
fsfaurdi)  and  the  like  used  in  weaving;  he  who 
does  otherwise  shall  pay  a  fine  of  twelve  panas.' 
In  recent  times  the  cotton  fabrics  of  India  formed 
a  considerable  itom  in  the  exnorts  from  the  East, 
during  the  early  days  of  Britian  Indian  commerce ; 
the  delicacy  of  their  fabric,  the  elegance  of  their 
design,  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  ren- 
dered them  as  attractive  to  the  better  classes  of 


con.^umer8  in  Great  Britain,  as  are,  in  the  present 
day,  the  shawls  of  Kashmir  or  the  silks  of  Lyons. 
So  much  superior,  indeed,  were  the  productions 
of  the  Indian  spinning-wheel  and  handloom,  to 
those  turned  out  by  the  manufacturers  of  Lanca- 
shire in  the  middle  of  the  18th  centuiy,  that  not 
only  were  Indian  calicoes  and  Indian  prints  pre- 
ferred to  the  British-made  articles,  but  the  Man- 
chestor  and  Blackburn  weavers  actually  imported 
Indian  yams  in  large  quantities  for  employment 
in  their  factories.  It  was  about  the  year  1771-72 
that  the  Blackburn  weavers,  taking  advantage 
of  the  discoveries  and  improvements  of  Ark- 
wright,  Hargreaves,  and  others,  found  themselves 
in  a  position  to  produce  plain  cotton  goods,  which, 
if  they  did  not  quite  equal  the  fabrics  of  the  East, 
at  any  rate  found  their  way  very  rapidly  into 
general  consumption  in  Europe.  The  invention 
of  the  mule  jenny  in  1779  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain;  and  when,  six 
yean  later,  Arkwright*s  machines  were  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  a  revolution  was  effected  in 
the  production  of  all  kinds  of  yams.  Great 
Britain  found  herself  able  not  only  to  supply  all 
her  own  wants  with  cotton  goods  of  every  variety 
of  quality,  but  also  to  carry  the  produce  of  her 
looms  10,000  miles  across  the  sea,  and,  placing 
them  at  the  doors  of  the  Indian  consumer,  under- 
sell some  kinds  of  the  goods  made  by  his  own 
hands  from  cotton  grown  in  his  own  garden. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  the  heavier  goods  that  the  West 
are  able  to  beat  out  of  their  own  markets  the 
weaver  of  the  East.  There  have  been  masters  in 
their  craft  who  produced  fabrics  more  exqutdtely 
delicato  and  light  in  texture  than  those  beautiful 
mucins  of  Dacca,  so  long  and  justly  celebrated 
with  a  world-wide  fame.  Although  in  some 
particulars  these  latter  &brics  claim  a  certain 
degree  of  superiority,  many  of  the  Hindus 
prefer  much  of  their  own  woven  goods  to  those 
of  Manchester  and  Glasgow;  and  the  cotton 
manufactures  of  British  India  have  been  steadily 
advancing  in  the  out-turn  of  twist  and  yam  and 
piece-goods.  It  is  generally  believed  that  Man- 
chester will  fail  to  contend  with  the  Indian  mills 
in  respect  to  the  precise  class  of  goods  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  turning  out  The  cotton  mills  of 
Bombay  have  made,  since  the  dato  of  their  first 
starting  in  1854,  very  rapid  progress. 

In  the  25  years  between  1857-58  and  1881-82, 
the  value  of  all  the  cotton  goods  imported  into 
British  India  from  foreign  countries  rose  from 
£5,726,618  to  £20,772,098.  Since  1868-69  the 
values  of  the  twist  and  yam  and  of  the  piece- 
goods  have  but  little  increased.  In  1881-82  the 
twist  and  yam  was  of  value  £82,220,648.  British 
India  has  been  latterly  holding  ita  own.  The  ex- 
ports have  consisted  of  cotton  goods,  including 
twist  and  yarn,  and  have  risen  from  it687,651  in 
1850-51,  to  £1,906,868  in  1881-82. 

The  yearly  increasing  exports  from  Europe 
misled  exporters,  for  Europe  had  seldom  been  Me 
to  compete  either  with  the  delicate  hand-made 
fibres  which  the  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  have 
been  producing,  or  with  the  strong,  coarse  fabrics 
which  the  viflage  weavers  produce  during  the 
slack  time  of  their  agricultural  ptusuits.  In  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  British  India  also 
began  to  use  machinery.  In  1880  there  were  58 
cotton  millsatwork  in  British  India,  with  1,471,780 
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spindles,  mules,  and  thiosties,  and  19,268  looms, 
taming  out  twist  and  yam  and  cotton  cloths,  with 
a  nommal  capitid  of  four  millions  sterling. 

With  their  rode  implements  the  Hmdos  of 
Dacca  formerlj  manufacfcured  musUns,  ^  to  which,' 
as  Dr.  Ure  observed,  ^European  ingenuity  can 
afford  no  narallel, — such,  indeed,  as  has  led  a  com- 
petent judge  to  say  it  is  beyond  his  conception 
now  tms  yam,  greatly  finer  than  the  highest 
number  made  in  England,  can  be  spun  by  the 
distaff  and  spindle,  or  woven  by  any  machinery ' 

gre's  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain,i .  p.  54) . 
e  jawbone  of  the  boalee  fish  (Silurus  boalis), 
the  teeth  of  which  being  fine,  re-curved,  and  closely 
set,  serves  as  a  fine  comb  in  removing  minute 
particles  of  earthy  and  vegetable  matter  from  the 
cotton.  The  Hindu  spinner,  with  that  inexhaust- 
ible patience  which  characterizes  the  race,  sits  down 
to  the  laborious  task  of  cleaning  with  this  instru- 
ment the  fibres  of  each  seed  of  cotton.  Having 
accomplished  this,  she  then  separates  the  wool 
from  the  seeds  by  means  of  a  small  iron  roller 
(duUun  kathee),  which  is  worked  with  the  hands 
backward  and  forward,  on  a  small  quantity  of  the 
cotton  seeds  placed  upon  a  flat  board.  The  cotton 
is  next  bowed  or  teased  with  a  small  bow  of 
bamboo,  strimg  with  a  double  row  of  catgut, 
muga  silk,  or  the  fibres  of  the  plantain  tree 
twisted  together;  and,  having  been  reduced  by 
this  instrument  to  a  state  of  light  downy  fleece, 
it  is  made  up  into  a  Bmall  cylindrical  roll  (puni), 
which  is  held  in  the  hand  during  the  process  of 
spinning.  The  spinning  apparatus  is  contain^ 
in  a  small  basket  or  tray,  not  unlike  the  catheterse 
of  the  ancient  Greeks.  It  consists  of  a  delicate 
iron  spindle  (tukooa),  having  a  small  ball  of  clay 
attached  to  it,  in  order  to  give  it  sufficient  weight 
in  turning ;  and  of  a  piece  of  hard  shell  imbedded 
in  a  little  clay,  on  which  the  point  of  the  spindle 
revolves  during  the  process  of  spinning.  With 
this  instmment  the  Hindu  women  almost  rival 
Arachne's  fabled  skill  in  spinning.  The  thread 
which  they  make  with  it  is  exquisitely  fine ;  and 
doubtless  it  is  to  their  delicate  organization  and 
the  sensibility  with  which  they  are  endowed  by 
nature,  that  their  inimitable  ^Ul  in  their  art  is  to 
be  ascribed.  The  finest  thread  is  spun  early  in 
the  morning,  before  the  rising  sun  dissipates  the 
dew  on  the  grass,  for  such  is  the  tenuity  of  its 
fibre,  that  it  would  break  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  manufacture  it  during  a  drier  and  warmer 


its  doth  and  yam  beans,  batten,  templet,  iDd 
shuttle  are  the  appurtenances  requisite  iv 
weaving. 

Dacca  was  the  seat  of  a  manuf  actiue  of  mnsliiB 
known  by  its  name,  and  spoken  of  by  tin  andenli 
as  *  woven  webs  of  air.'  The  principal  Tsrietia 
of  plain  muslins  manufactured  at  Dacoa  iren 
Muhnnl-i-Khas,  Ab-rawan,  Shab-nam,  Ehatt, 
Jhuna,  Sircar  Ali,  Tanzeb,  Alabiillee,  Nysn-iook, 
Baddan  Khas,  Tuzandam,  Sarbutee,  and  Sarband, 
— ^names  which  either  denote  fineness,  bcaraty,  or 
transparency  of  texture,  or  refer  to  the  origin  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  fabrics,  or  tlie  uses  to 
which  they  are  applied  as  artidc^  of  dnea.  Tiie 
finest  of  all  was  the  MuUnul-i-Khas  (litenlly, 
muslin  made  for  the  special  use  of  a  prince  or 
great  i>ersonage).  It  was  woven  in  huf-piecei, 
measuring  10  yards  in  length  and  1  yard  in 
breadth,  having  1900  threads  in  the  waip,  and 
weighing  10  siccas  (about  8}  ounces  aroirdapoiB). 
The  finest  half-piece  seen  weighed  9  siccas,  pricei 
100  rupeea  Some  of  the  other  muslins  were 
also  beautiful  pioductionsof  the  loom,  asAb-iawao, 
compared  by  the  natives  from  ite  clear  peQodd 
texture  to  running  water.  Shab-nam,  so  named 
from  its  resemblance,  when  it  is  wetted  and  spiead 
upon  the  bleaching  field,  to  the  evening  dev  on 
the  grass.  Jhuna,  a  light  transparent  net-like 
fabric,  made  for  natives  of  rank  and  wealth,  worn 
by  the  inmates  of  zenanas  and  dancers,  and 
apparently  the  cloth  referred  to  in  the  clasncs 
under  the  fi^^urative  names  of  T^  arenaraiDt 
Ventus  textilis.  All  these  muslins  wero  made  in 
full  pieces  of  20  yards  in  length  by  1  in  breadth, 
but  varying  considerably  in  the  number  of  threads 
in  the  warp,  and  consequentJy  in  their  veigbu 
Of  figured  fabrioB,  as  striped  Doorta,  cheqaoed 
Oharkhanee,  and  flowered  Jamdanee,  there  exisis 
a  considerable  variety,  both  in  r^^  to  qnalit/ 
and  pattern.  The  flowered  muslin  was  formerly 
in  great  demand  both  in  India  and  Enrope,  and 
was  the  most  expensive  manufacture  of  the  Dacca 
Urung.  There  was  a  monopoly  of  the  finer  fabrics 
for  the  court  of  Dehli ;  those  xnade  for  the  emperor 
Aurangzeb  cost  250  rupees  per  piece.  This 
muslin  is  now  seldom  manufactured  of  a  quality 
of  higher  value  than  80  rupees  per  pieoa 

For  the  masses  of  the  people,  theBrituBhmwo- 
facturer  sends  to  India  Uie  plain  and  striped 
Dooria,Mulmul,Aghabani,andotherfignredfafaric^ 
which  have   established   themselves  there,  and 


portion  of  the  day.    The  cohesive  property  of  I  which,  both  from  their  good  quaUty  and  moderate 


the  filaments  of  cotton  is  impaired  by  high  tem 
perature  accompanied  with  dryness  of  the  air, 
and  hence,  when  there  is  no  dew  on  the  ground 
in  the  morning  to  indicate  the  presence  of  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere,  tiie  q)inner8  impart  the 
requisite  degree  of  humidity  to  the  cotton,  by 
uuddng  the  thread  over  a  shallow  vessel  of  water. 
A  specimen  which  Dr.  Taylor  examined  at  Dacca 
in  1846  measured  1849  yards,  and  weiffhed  only 
22  grains,  which  is  in  the  proportion  ox  upwards 
of  250  miles  to  a  pound  weight  of  staple.  Daring 
the  process  of  preparing  the  thread,  and  before  it 
is  warped,  it  is  steeped  for  a  couple  of  days  in  fine 
charcoal  powder,  soot,  or  lampblack,  mixed  with 
water,  and,  after  being  well  rinsed  in  clear  water, 
wrung  out,  and  dried  in  the  shade,  it  is  rubbed 
with  a  sizing  made  of  parched  rice  (the  husk  of 
which  has  been  removed  by  heated  sand),  fijie 
lime,  and  water.    The  loom  is  light  and  portable ; 
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prices,  are  acceptable  to  the  numerous  classes  who 
make  use  of  them.  Some  of  the  cfamtKS  of 
Masulijpatam  and  of  the  soutii  of  India  aie  tf 
beautiful  in  design  as  tibey  are  chaste  and  elegavt 
in  colour. 

Printed  c2o^  are  worn  occasional^,  as  in  Bffir 
and  Bundelkhand,  for  sarees ;  and  the  ends  aod 
borders  have  peculiar  load  pattema  Then  i^ 
ahK)  a  dass  of  prints  on  ooarae  doth,  used  for  m 
skirts  or  petticoats  of  women  of  someof  thepovtf 
classes  in  Upper  India ;  but  l^e  greatsBt  need« 
printed  doths  is  for  the  kind  of  bedoovet  caUad 
palempore  (pahmgpoah),  or  single  quilta 

In  the  costlier  clothis  wov^  in  India,  the  »- 
ders  and  ends  are  entirely  of  gold  thread  aadw 
the  former  predominating.  Many  of  the  mik 
or  women^s  cloths,  made  at  Benares,  Pj*"^*"^ 
Bnrhanpur,  in  Gujoat.  at  Kamdnpet  and  U^ 
warum  in  the  Hyderabad  teiritoiy,  •*  Yeokla« 
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Kandeeh,  and  ia  other  localities,  liaye  gold  thread 
in  broad  and  narrow  stripes  alternating  with  silk 
or  muslin.  Gold  flowers,  cheeks,  or  zigzag  patterns 
are  ined,  the  colours  oi  the  grounds  being  green, 
black,  violet,  crimson,  jyorple,  and  grey ;  and  in 
silk,  black  shot  with  crimson  or  yellow,  criflason 
wi^  green,  bine,  or  white,  ydlow  with  deep 
crimson  and  blue,  all  producing  rich,  harmonious, 
and  even  goingeous  effects,  but  without  the  least 
appearance  of  or  approach  to  glaring  colour,  or 
offence  to  tlie  most  critical  taste.  They  are  colours 
and  effects  which  suit  the  dark  or  fair  complexions 
of  the  people  of  the  country ;  for  an  Indian  lady 
who  can  afford  to  be  choice  in  the  selection  of  her 
wardrobe,  is  as  particular  as  to  what  will  suit  her 
espedal  colour— dark  or  comparatively  fair — as 
any  lady  of  England  or  France.  Another  ex- 
quisitely beautift^  article  of  Indian  costume  for 
men  and  women  is  the  do-patta  or  scarf,  worn  more 
frequently  by  Mahomedan  women  than  Hindu, 
and  by  the  latter  only  when  they  have  adopted 
the  Mahomedan  lunga  or  petticoat ;  but  invariably 
hy  men  in  dress  costume.  By  women  this  is 
generally  passed  once  round  the  waist  over  the 
petticoat  or  trousers,  thence  across  the  bosom  and 
over  the  left  shoulder  and  head ;  by  men,  across 
the  chest  only. 

The  do'pattas,  especially  those  of  Benares,  are 
perhaps  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  of  all  the 
ornamental  fabrics  of  India ;  and  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  describe  the  effects  of  gold  and  silver 
thread,  of  the  most  delicate  and  ductile  description 
imaginable,  woven  in  broad,  rich  borders,  and 
prmsion  of  gold  and  silver  flowers,  or  the  ele- 
gance and  intricacy  of  most  of  the  arabesque 
S litems  of  the  ribbon  borders  or  broad  stripes. 
ow  such  articles  are  woven  at  all,  and  how  they 


coloured  silk  or  cotton  (avoiding  gold  thread), 
and  narrow  ends.  Such  articles,  called  sehla  in 
India,  are  in  everyday  use  among  millions  of 
Hindus  and  Mahomedans,  men  and  women.  They 
are  alwavs  open-textured  muslins,  and  the  quality 
ranges  from  very  ordinary  yam  to  that  of  tbie 
flnest  Dacca  fibres.  Comparatively  few  native 
women  of  any  class  or  degree  wear  white ;  if  they 
do  wear  it,  the  dress  has  broad  borders  and  ends. 
But  what  all  classes  wear  are  coloured  doths, — 
black,  red,  blue,  occasionally  orange  and  green, 
violet,  and  grey.  All  through  Western,  Central, 
and  Southern  India,  sarees  are  striped  and  checked 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  patterns.  Narram]Det,  Dhan- 
war,  and  Muktul,  in  the  Nizam^s  territories ;  Gud- 
duk  and  Bettigerry  in  Dharwar ;  Eolhapur,  Nasik, 
Yeokla,  and  many  other  manufacturing  towns  in 
the  Dekhan  ;  Arnee  in  the  south,  and  elsewhere, 
send  out  articles  of  excellent  texture,  with  beauti- 
fully arranged  colours  and  patterns,  both  in  stripes 
and  checks.  The  costly  and  superb  &bric8  of 
cloths  of  gold  and  silver  (kimkhab),  and  the 
cktsses  of  washing  satins  (miuhroo  and  hemroo), 
even  if  European  skill  could  imitate  them  by  the 
handloom,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  the 
gold  and  silver  thread  unless  they  were  imported 
from  India.  The  native  mode  of  making  this  thread 
is  known,  but  the  result  achieved  by  the  Indian 
workman  is  simply  the  effect  of  skilful  and  delicate 
manipulation.  The  gold  and  silver  cloths  (kim- 
khab) are  used  for  state  dresses  and  trousers,  the 
latter  by  men  and  women ;  and  ladies  of  rank 
usually  possess  petticoats  or  skirts  of  these  gor- 
geous faorics.  Mushroo  and  hemroo  are  not  used 
for  tunics,  but  for  men's  and  women's  trousers, 
and  women's  skirts ;  as  also  for  covering  bedding 
and  pillows.    Tliey  are  very  strong  and  durable 
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are  woven  with  their  exc[uisite  finish  and  Strength,  |  fabrics,  wash  weU,  and  preserve   their  colour. 


fine  as  their  ijuality  is,  m  the  rude  handlooms  of 
the  country,  it  is  hard  to  understand.    All  these 
fabrics  are  of  the  most  delicate  and  delightful 
colour, — the  creamy  white,  and  shades  of  pink, 
ydlow,  green,  mauve,  violet,  and  blue,  are  clear 
yet  subdued,  and  always  accord  with  the  thread 
used,  and  the  style  of  ornamentation,  whether  in 
gold  or  silver,  or  both  combined.    Many  are  of 
more  decided  colours — ^black,  scarlet,  and  crimson, 
chocolate,  dark  green,  and  madder ;  but  whatever 
the  colour  may  be,  the  ornamentation  is  chaste 
and  suitable.    For  the  most  part,  the  fabrics  of 
Benares  are  not  intended  for  ordinary  washing ; 
bat  the  dy^rs  and  scourers  of  India  have  a  process 
by  which  the  former  colour  can  be  discnarged 
from  the  fabric,  and  it  can  then  be  re-dyed.    The 
gold  or  silver  work  is  also  carefully  pressed  and 
ironed,  and  the  piece  is  restored,  if  not  to  its 
original  beauty,  at  least  to  a  very  wearable  con- 
dition.   The  do-pattas  of  Pytun,  and  indeed  most 
others  except  Benares,  are*  of  a  stronger  fabric. 
Many  of  them  are  woven  in  fast  colours,  and  the 
gold  thread — ^silver  ii  rarely  used  in  them — is 
mare  substantial  than  that  of  Benares.    On  this 
account    they  are   preferred    in    Central    India 
and  the  Dekhan, — not   only  because   they  are 
ordinarily  more  durable,  but  because  they  bear 
washing  or  cleaning  better.    In  point  of  delicate 
beauty,  however,  if  not  of  richness,  they  are  not 
oompuable  with  the  fabrics  of  Benares. 

Scarfs  are  in  use  by  every  one, — plain  muslins, 
or  mnslinfi  with  figured  fields  and  borders  without 
colour,  plain  fields  of  muslin  with  narrow  edging  of 


however  louff  worn  or  roug:hly  used;  but  they 
can  hardly  be  compared  with  English  satins, 
which,  however,  if  more  delicate  in  colour  and 
texture,  are  unfitted  for  the  purposes  to  which  the 
Indian  fabrics  are  applied.  For  example,  a  labada 
or  dressing-gown,  made  of  scarlet  mushroo  in 
1842,  has  been  washed  over  and  over  again,  and 
subjected  to  all  kinds  of  rough  usage,  yet  the 
satin  is  still  unfrayed,  and  the  colour  and  gloss  as 
bright  as  efver.  Many  of  the  borders  of  loongees, 
dhotees,  and  sarees  are  like  plain  silk  ribbons,  in 
some  instances  corded  or  ribbed,  in  others  flat 

In  Europe,  it  has  been  usual  to  name  particular 
fabrics  after  the  place  of  their  manufacture,  and 
this  practice  was  extended  to  eastern  products,  as 
calico  from  Calicut,  gauze  from  Qaza,  muslin 
from  Mosul,  chintz  from  the  Hindi  chinte,  spotted. 
In  British  India,  however,  the  people  name  their 
woven  fabrics  from  the  form  of  their  construction, 
their  appearance,  or  the  use  to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  cotton  goods  sent  from  Bombay  to 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,  comprised  bafta, 
boonee,  carpets,  chandni,  choli,  dastarkhan,  dhoti, 
ek-patta,  do-patta,  dungari,  khadi,  lungee,  peshgir, 
phatka,  pagga,  quilts,  razai,  sailcloth,  saree,  soosi, 
turband,  tablecloth,  table  napkins,  and  towels. 

Omitting  the  second-rate  kinds  of  cloth,  which 
constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  Dacca  cotton 
manufacture,  a  class  worthy  of  attention  is  that 
of  fabrics  of  a  mixed  texture  ol  cottcm  and  silk. 
They  are  designated  by  various  names,  as  now- 
buttee,  kutan,  roomee  apjoola,  and  lucka;  and, 
when  embroidered  with  the  needle,  as  many  of 
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them  frequently  arc,  they  are  called  knaheeda. 
The  silk  used  in  their  manufacture  is  the  indigen- 
ous muga  silk  of  Assam  and  Sylhet ;  but  the  cotton 
thread  employed  is  now  almost  entirely  English 
yarn,  of  qualities  varying  from  Nos.  30  to  80. 
These  cloths  are  made  ezdusiyely  for  the  Jedda 
and  Bussora  market ;  and  a  considerable  stock  is 
yearly  exported  in  the  Arab  ressels  that  tzade 
between  CalcutU  and  these  ports.  Pilgrims,  too, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Dacca  not  unfrequently  take 
an  inrestment  of  them,  which  they  cQspose  of  at 
the  great  annual  fair  held  at  Meena,  near  Mecca. 
They  are  used  by  the  Arabs  chiefly  for  turbands 
and  gowns.  The  golden  colour  of  the  muga  silk 
gives  to  some  of  these  a  rich  lustrous  appearance. 
Pieces  made  of  native-spun  cotton  thread  and  of 
the  best  kind  of  muga  silk,  would  be  admired  in 
England. 

In  Ganjam  is  fabricated  a  cotton  doth,  each 
side  of  a  different  colour.  This  effect  is  produced 
not  by  dyeing  the  doth  after  it  is  woven,  but  by 
a  dexterous  manner  of  throwing  the  woof  across 
the  warp  on  either  side.  MadaDollam  and  Ingeram 
used  to  be  famous  for  cotton  doths,  but  since  the 
abolition  of  the  Company's  trade,  the  finer  pao- 
jams  have  not  been  made.  Palampores,  as  bed 
coverings,  of  the  former  place  deserve  attention. 
Very  fine  mudins  are  made  at  Oopada,  north  of 
Cocanada,  and  handsome  turbans,  with  gold 
thread  interwoven;  but  all  these  things  are  far 
surpassed  by  the  Bengal  fabrics.  The  Chicacole 
muslins  are,  however,  prized  by  European  ladies. 
Cotton  cloths  from  Nellore  consist  of  manufactured 
articles  which  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  markets  of 
this  Presidency. — Madras  Exh,  Jur,  Rep,  1865, 
1867 ;  Dr.  Taylor  of  Dacca,  Reports  of  Great  Ex, 
of  1861 ;  CaL  Cat.  Ex,  of  1862 ;  Juries'  Report, 
Ex.  of  1862  ;  Royle,  Arts  of  Ind,;  Royle,  Prod, 
Res,  of  India;  Bombay  Times, 

COTTON  SEED  is  the  Binour,  Binoula  of  Hin- 
dustan. It  is  chiefly  used  in  India  for  feeding 
cattle,  and  also  sometimes  as  manure  for  cotton 
plants.  In  the  year  1878, .  176,000  tons  were 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  and  sold  there  at 
from  £7,  17s.  6d.  to  £9,  10s.  Cotton  seed  oil 
is  expressed  from  cotton  seeds.  It  is  used  for 
burning  in  lamps,  and  is  also  considered  to  have, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  virtue,  when  externally 
applied,  of  clearing  the  skin  of  spots  and  freckles. 
It  ui  a  drying  oil,  and  therefore  unfit  for  lubri- 
cating. When  obtained  by  pressure,  its  colour, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  resinous  substance,  is 
of  a  very  dark  red,  and  10  to  16  per  cent,  is  lost 
in  bleaching  it.  When  prepared  by  steaming  the 
seeds  and  collecting  the  oil  by  skimming  it  from 
the  surface  of  the  water,  it  has  a  bland,  light- 
coloured  appearance. — Faulkner. 

COTTON,  SILK.  The  silk-cotton  trees  of  India 
are  the  Eriodendron  aufractuosum,  D.C,  and  the 
red  cotton  tree,  Salmalia  Malabarica,  Schott.  The 
seeds  of  £.  aufractuosum  are  embedded  in  silky 
cotton.  The  capsules,  on  bursting,  display  a 
flocculent  cotton-iike  substance,  more  silky  than 
cotton,  and  named  silk-cotton.  It  differs  also  in 
not  spinning  like  cotton.  Mr.  Williams  of  Jub- 
bulpur,  however,  succeeded  in  spinning  and  weav- 
ing some  of  it,  so  as  to  form  a  very  gwA  coverlet 
It  18  used  for  stuffing  pillows,  muffs,  and  coverlets ; 
for  wadding,  or  for  conversion  into  half  stuff  for 
papermakers.  In  the  Trans,  of  the  Agri-Hortia 
Soc.  iiL  p.  274,  there  is  a  report  from  the  Society 
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of  Arts  on  two  pieces  of  doth  made  from  the  simil 
or  silk-cotton  tree ;  but  from  the  shortness  of  the 
staple  of  the  down,  and  its  elastidty,  it  cannot  be 
spun  by  ordinary  cotton-spinning  machinery.  A 
silk-cotton  surrounds  the  seeds  of  Bombax  ceihi, 
X.,  a  South  American  tree,  and  is  used  for  stuffiiig 
CDshions  and  the  like,  but  not  suited  to  work  into 
doth  fabrics.  Another  beautiful  silk-ootton  (Weit 
Indian)  is  from  Ochroma  lagopus. — Royle^  FTb.  PL 

COTTON  SOIL,  or  Black  Cotton  SoD,  »  the 
name  given  to  the  'regar.'    See  Soil. 

COTTON  THIEF,  a  name  applied  in  Ceylon  to 
the  beautiful  long-tailed  bird,  Tchitrea  paradisi, 
Linn,,  the  sultana  bulbul  of  the  Mahomedans  of 
the  Peninsula,  its  long  white  feathers  in  the 
taQ  streaming  like  cotton  as  it  flies. 

COTURNIX  VULGARIS,  the  common quailof 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  is  chiefly  migratory,  and  is 
abundant  in  India. 

COULAM,  in  Southern  India,  is  the  name  giren 
by  the  Tamil  people  to  the  whole  island  of  Ceylon. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  the  towns  which  Europetna 
call  Covelong  near  Sadras,  on  the  east  ooast^  and 
Quilon  on  the  west  coast,  of  the  Peninsula. 

COUNTRY,  a  prefix  in  use  amongst  the 
British  to  indicate  a  product  of  India.  It  is  a 
trandation  of  several  vernacular  words,  used  to 
express  an  article  local  and  not  foreign.  The 
Tamil  word  Nat'h  has  this  signification. 

Conntry' Almond  Tree,  Terminalia  catappa. 

Country  Borate,  Gdeus  Amboinicua. 

Ck>antry  Fig  Tree,  Ficus  raeemoaa. 

Counti7  QiuIb,  myrabolan. 

Coontry  Goosebeny,  Cicca  distleha. 

Oountry  Greens,  Amarantus  oleraoens. 

Cknmtiy  Kreat,  Exaeum  bioolor,  ohiretta. 

Oountiy  Mallow,  Abutilon  Indiemn. 

Country  Rodn,  dammer. 

Countiy  Sarsaparilla,  Hemidesmufi  Indiens. 

Country  Walnut,  Aleuritus  triloba. 

COUmiARINE,  an  aromatic  principle  found 
in  Melilotus  officinalis,  or  common  melilot,  and  in 
the  tonouin  bean,  Dipterix  odorata. 

COURSE,  a  term  applied  by  European  resi- 
dents in  India  to  the  places  of  evening  promenade, 
probably  obtained  from  the  Corso  of  southern 
Europe. — Elliot. 

COURT,  a  general  of  Ranjit  Singh.  He  had 
previously  been  a  lieutenant  of  the  old  Imperial 
French  Guard. 

COURT,  M.  H.,  major  of  the  Madras  ArtiUery, 
wrote  an  account  of  Palembang,  1821. 

COURTALLUM,  a  town  near  Tinnevelly  in  the 
Arangole  pass.  It  is  in  Ut.  8^  56'  20"  N.,  long.  TT 
20'  K.,  and  is  700  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has 
waterfalls  considered  sacred  by  the  Hindus. 

COURTNEY,  an  ancient  villa^  ll  miles  from 
Bellary,  in  which  the  Jaina  rdigion  was  form^y 
prominent,  supposed  to  have  been  suppressed  by 
the  Jangam  sect 

COUSIK,  a  tribe  of  Sombansi  Rajputo ;  their 
name  would,  however,  seem  to  imply  ffrahmanksl 
descent  or  connection. — EUioL 

COUVADE,  a  custom  amongst  sevml  taatAaik 
and  some  existing  tribes.  According  to  ApoUonte 
Rhodius,  this  singular  custom  prevailed  among  a 
people  called  the  Tibareni,  at  the  mouth  of  tht 
Black  Sea. 

*  In  the  Tibareniaa  laiid» 
When  some  good  woman  bean  her  lord  a  hth&^ 
Tis  he  11  Bwathed  and  groaning  put  to  bed  ; 
Whilst  she  arises,  tends  hii  batta,  and  mrwem 
Nioe  poisets  for  her  hiuband  in  the  straw.* 


OOVELLIA  GLOHERATA. 

Dlodoms  Siouliia  mfintionl^  thM  iu  Corsiea  the 
wife  was  neglected,  and  the  hosbaad  put  to  bed 
and  treated  as  the  patient. 

Marao  Folov  in  the  18th  oentory,  seems  to  hare 
ofaoerfed  the  caatom  in  the  Ohinese  pfovinoe  of 
W«8t  Tun-naa  amongst  the  abcm^uBal  tribes  of  the 
hmdy  the  Miaa<>tze,  who  practise  it  to  the  present 
day.  The  ftither  of  the  new-bom  diild,  so  soon 
as  the  mother  oan  leare  her  ooudi,  gets  into  bed, 
and  there  reoeires  the  oongratolationa  of  80(|i]aint- 
ances.  And  Maroo  Polo  mentiona  that  m  the 
Zar^daodan  (gold  teeth)  tribe  on  the  froniaen  of 
Bmma,  when  a  woman  bore  a  ohikl,  she  rose  and 
went  aboat  her  bnahieaB,  and  the  husband  took  to 
bed  for  forty  days,  and  was  fed  on  pooaebi. 

Abontthe  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  Strabo 
BL  4,  17)  mentions  that  among  the  Iberians  of 
ae  north  of  Spain,  the  women  after  the  birth  of 
a  child  tend  their  hosbands,  patting  them  to  bed 
instead  of  going  themselreB.  In  the  same  locality, 
asdongst  the  modem  Basques  in  Biscay,  M.  Miebel 
foond  the  same  custom  prevailing  a  few  Years  ago. 
The  women,  he  says,  rise  immediately  iJter  child- 
birth and  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  household, 
while  the  husband  goes  to  bed,  taking  the  baby 
with  him,  and  thus  receives  his  neighbours*  com- 
diments.  This  practice  seems  to  have  spread  to 
France,  and  to  nave  there  received  the  name  of 
fttire  la  couvade.  It  has  been  found  in  Navarre 
and  on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Amongst  the  Caribbees  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
father  is  put  to  bed  and  fed  on  meagre  diet,  and 
Ids  body  punctured  and  tortured ;  and  the  Abipone 
hoaband  of  S.  America  is  treated  like  a  lying-in 
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The  Yerkahi  or  Yerkal-wanlu  dwell  in  the 
Tdngn  districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Those 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dumaffudiiui  prastise 
the  Couvttde.  Directly  the  woman  feels  the  birth- 
pangs,  her  husband  puts  on  some  of  her  clothes, 
plaoes  on  his  fordid  the  mark  which  women 
mij  to  their  foreheads,  retires  to  a  room  where 
iwre  is  only  a  very  dim  lamp,  and  lies  down  on 
the  bed,  oovering  himself  up  with  a  cloth.  When 
the  child  is  bom,  it  is  washed  and  placed  on  the 
oot  beside  Uie  father.  Asafoetiday  JAg^ri,  and 
other  articles  are  then  given,  not  to  the  mother, 
but  to  the  father.  During  the  days  of  ceremonial 
mclsanneBS,  the  man  is  treated  in  the  manner 
that  CO  such  occasions  other  Hindus  treat  their 
women.  He  is  not  allowed  to  leave  his  bed,  but 
hm  everything  needful  brought  to  him.— jifr. 
JokM  Cam  inlnd.  And.,  Hay  1874;  ApoU.  Shod. 
Ar^tm^  iL  pw  1012,  in  Quarterly  Review^  July  1868 ; 
Midkr'B  Ok^,  iL  pp.  277-^284. 

COYELLIA  GLOMERATA.    Miq. 
nmu  gboMsata,  WilUU      |  Atteekfca-gaaa,    .   anroH. 
Common  in  Ceylon  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
up  to  2000  feet.— nv.  p.  267. 

OOVELLIA  OPPOSITIFOLIA.     Gaspar, 
O.  Dmnonnm,  Miq,  I  Fioiu  oppocitiftifift,  WUld. 

O.  AMmknieik,      ,»  F*  Dceiponum,  VcikU 

C.  Daijoarp^    „  | 

KolirdiiDbeoU-SMi, .    •    Sikoh. 
Very  abundant  in  ^e  warmer  parts  of  the 
Ceylon  i^nd.— 7%io.  PL  Zeyljp,  26o. 

COVELONG,  Ooulam,  or  Kovilam.  a  seanort 
^Tillage  22  miles  south  of  Madras,  in  lat  12^^46' 
If «,  and  long.  60*"  18'  E.  A  fort,  now  demolished, 
<«^«8  erected  by  Anwar  ud  Bin  near  the  ruins  of 
one  that  the  Imperial  E.  I.  Company  of  Ostend  had 
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ereoted.  In  171^)  the  French  obtained  possession 
of  it,  but  in  1752  it  surrendered  to  Captain  Clive. 

OOYIL  GRASS,  or  Penna  stipata,  during  the 
month  of  June  is  in  flower,  impregnating  the 
atmosphere  wi^  an  aromatic  perrume.  On  this 
grsss  teed  innumerable  flocks  of  horses  and  mares, 
and  its  flower  communicates  to  the  milk  of  the 
mares  a  certain  aromatic  quality.  Out  of  the  milk 
is  made  the  Tartar  koumiss,  and  the  drinkers  of 
koumiss  at  this  time  of  the  year  set  at  defiance 
most  of  the  woes  that  distress  mankind. 

OOVILHAM.  Pedro  da  Covilham  and  Alfonso 
de  Payva  were  sent  as  merchants  in  1494,  via 
Genoa,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  aflod  the  Bed  Sea,  to 
Aden,  where  they  separated,  agreeing  to  meet 
again  at  Cairo,  Payva  to  searoh  for  Prester  John 
in  Abyssinia,  whom  he  heaid  of  as  reigning  there 
over  a  highly-cultivated  people,  but  he  died  before 
reaching  Abyssinia.  Covilham  went  on  to  India, 
where  he  made  drawhi^  of  cities  and  harbours, 
especially  Goa  and  Cahout  Thence  he  returned 
along  the  coast  of  Persia  to  Cape  Guaidafui,  and 
continued  south  to  Mosambioue  and  Zofala,  where 
he  ascertained  that  that  land  joined  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  From  Zofala  he  returned  to  Abys- 
sinia, and  sent  his  diary,  charts,  and  drawings  to 
Genoa  by  some  Portuguese  merchants  who  were 
trading  to  Memphis.  On  receipt  of  these.  King 
Emanuel,  in  1495,  sent  four  ships  under  Yasoo 
da  Gama,  who  visited  Natal  and  itoeambique.  In 
1498  he  was  at  Calcutta,  and  in  1499  back  at 
Lisbon.    See  Portuguese. 

COW. 


Vaohe, Flft. 

Koh, Gbb. 

BouB,  Boes,    .    .    .     Qb. 
Gu,  HiHD.,  Pebs.,  Zend. 
Ngau,  Gao,  Gai,  „  „  „ 
Yaoca, It. 


Qow, Lett. 

Ohoo,  Ghuowi,  Old  Hxgh 

GXRHAN. 

Go  (Goub,  pL),  .  Sansk. 
Ooo,  ....  Scotch. 
Vaoa, Sp. 
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A  good  milch  cow  should  have  a  ffood-looking 
udder,  fine  skin,  and  fine  tail.  The  herdsmen  of 
Indian  villages  take  out  cows  daily  to  grase,  re- 
ceiving 2  to  8  annas  a  month.  In  ancient  Egypt 
the  cow  was  a  sacred  anunal,  as  also  were  the 
bulls  Apis  and  Mneves.  At  present  the  cow  is 
worshipped  amongst  idl  Hindus ;  and  the  Banjara 
are  perhaps  the  only  race  in  British  India  who 
appl^  the  cow  to  labour.  But  the  Vedas  do  not 
enjom  reverence  to  the  cow;  and  in  the  Hindu 
marriage  ceremony,  where  a  milk  cow,  Surabhi, 
is  releMed  on  the  intercession  of  a  barber,  suffi- 
cient remains  to  show  that  the  sacrificial  rite  of 
killing  a  cow  was  formerly  practised  at  marriages, 
for  the  sake  of  hospitality. 

Two  Hindu  traditions  seem  to  indicate  the 
domestication  of  the  oow.  In  Hindu  mythology, 
the  Cow  of  Plenty,  called  Kamadhenu,  Surabhi, 
Savala,  granting  all  desires,  is  fabled  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  Sura  and  Asura,  at  the  churning 
of  the  ocean  after  the  deluge,  for  the  recovery 
or  production  of  the  Chaoda-ratna  or  fourteen 
sacred  things ;  another  fabulous  cow,  the  cow  of 
five  colours,  or  Ftoch-wama,  was  given  by  Indra 
to  the  parents  of  Rama.  It  is  common  for 
Brahmans  and  oUiers  to  feed  a  cow  before  they 
take  their  own  breakfast,  ejaculating  as  they 
present  their  food,  '  Daojg^ter  of  Saral£i,  framed 
of  five  elements,  suspicious,  nure,  holy,  sprung 
from  the  sun,  accept  this  food  bv'me ;  salutation 
nnto  iiheel'  Or  if  he  conduct  tne  kine  to  grass, 
'  May  oowSf  who  are  mothers  of  the  three  worlds 
and  daughters  of  Surabhi,  and  who  are  beneficent. 


cow  BBZOAR. 


COWRIE. 


pure,  and  holr,  accept  the  food  giren  by  me* 
(Colebrooke,  As.  Res.  vii.  p.  276).  In  marriage 
ceremonies  the  hospitable  rites  are  conducted  by 
letting  loose  a  cow,  at  the  intercession  of  the  gneet, 
a  barber,  who  attends  for  that  purpose,  and  ex- 
claims, *  The  cow !  the  cow ! '  upon  which  the  guest 
pronounces  this  text,  *  Release  the  cow  from  the 
fetters  of  Yaruna.  May  she  subdue  my  foe  I  may 
she  destroy  the  enemies  of  both  him  (the  host) 
and  me !  Dismiss  the  cow,  that  she  may  eat  the 
grass  and  drink  water.'  When  the  cow  has  been 
released,  the  guest  thus  addresses  her :  '  I  have 
earnestly  entreated  this  prudent  person,  saying, 
Kill  not  the  innocent,  harmless  cow,  who  is  mother 
of  the  Radra,  daughter  of  the  Vasu,  sister  of  the 
Aditya,  is  the  source  of  ambrosia,'  etc.  (ibid.  p. 
293).  In  the  Hitopadesa  (p.  110),  the  earth  iscalled 
Surabhi,  and  the  learned  translator  (Wilkins^  notes 
the  same  to  be  not  usually  so  applied,  although 
the  earth  may  well  be  called  the  cow  of  plenty. 

The  cow  with  the  female  buffalo  furnish  most 
of  the  mUk  used  by  the  people  of  India,  and  there 
are  sereral  breeds  of  cows  famed  for  the  large 
quantities  they  yield ;  one  of  these,  from  Aden  in 
Arabia,  is  much  praised. 

The  custom  in  India,  of  using  cow-dung  for 
smearing  floors  and  walls,  is  practised  by  all  sects 
as  well  as  Hindus,  as  the  most  cool  and  cleanly 
appliance.  Cow-dung  is  plastered  over  the  cook- 
ing-place before  the  meal  of  a  person  of  a  high 
class  is  cooked ;  in  camps,  or  on  journeys,  a  space 
of  10  or  12  square  feet  is  so  purified,  but  is 
easihr  polluted  by  the  approach  of  impure  persons 
or  things,  in- which  Texatious  case  the  food  be- 
comes unclean.  The  ashes  of  cow-dung,  vibudi, 
are  also  of  a  very  purifying  nature ;  and  Hindus 
of  almost  all  ranks  and  degrees,  men  and  women, 
occasionAlly  or  frequently  use  them,  mixed  some- 
times with  other  ingredients,  to  mark  their 
foreheads,  necks,  9rms,  etc  Sometimes  men, 
especially  religious  mendicants,  or  penitents,  or 
those  havinff  some  cUima  to  sanctity,  are  rubbed 
all  over  with  tiiese  ashy  mixtures,  and  present  a 
curious  sky-blue  appearance.  Amongst  Hindus, 
the  createst  of  all  purifiers  is  the  urine  of  a  cow. 
Hindu  spirits  of  impurity  abhor  this  sin-expelling, 
sanctifymg  liquid.  Images  are  sprinkled  with  it ; 
no  man  of  any  pretensions  to  piety  or  cleanliness 
would  pass  a  cow  in  the  act  of  staling  without 
receiving  the  holy  stream  in  his  jpalm,  sipping  a 
few  drops,  and  with  his  bedewed  fingers  markLig 
and  crossing  his  forehead,  shoulders,  and  breasts. 
— Moor's  Pantheoiij  p.  143;  Williams^  Nala,  p. 
136;  Kennedy  on  Languages,  p.  43;  Wilford; 
Colebrooke,  p.  276 ;  Coleman,  p.  293. 

COW  BEZOAR,  and  bezoars  from  all  ruminat- 
ing animals,  always  find  a  ready  market  in  China, 
where  Chinese  doctors  lay  it  up  as  a  rare  medi- 
cine. They  are  not  unfrequently  deceived  bv 
an  artificial  preparation  of  pipeclavand  ox-gaJl, 
mixed  with  a  little  hair.  —  Wiuiams^  Middle 
Kingdom,  ii.  p.  406.    See  Bezoar ;  Calculus. 

COWDEE,  seeds  of  Aristida  setacea,  a  wild 
grass,  also  of  Exacum  bicolor,  and  of  the  wild 
grass  Kusai. 

COW-DUNG  BRATTIES.    Anglo-Taii. 


Bouse,  ' Ab. 

Balia ;  Upla ;  Oobar,  HlVD. 
Kana-goea;  Thepri,     „ 
Bau-gaaiha,     .    .      „ 
Baa-ianda,  ...      „ 


Chapre;  Choi;  Doja,  Hind. 
Anukanda,      .    .      „ 
Gomayam,    .    .    .     TSL. 
Peda:PiddaHMaa, 
BiatlijSliaiii,.    .    Tam. 


Witli  water,  cow-dung  forms  a  useful  wash  for 
walls  and  floors,  and  it  enters  into  the  cotapod- 
tion  of  the  farriers*  fomentations ;  it  bides  bad 
joinery.  But  its  chief  use  is  in  forming  brattiK, 
or  dried  cow-dung  cakes  for  fuel.  The  groimd 
cropped  by  cattle,  and  which  supplies  stnv, 
ought  to  receive  it  back  before  it  is  reduced  to 
ashes;  till  this  be  done,  lands  must  be  unduly 
exhausted.  Cow-dung  mixed  with  paddy  hoi 
and  earth  is  a  fuel  much  used  in  Sonthem  India 
for  burning  bricks  and  chunam,  also  for  hesting 
iron  tyres  for  tyring  wheels,  for  which  prnpose  it 
answers  better  than  any  other.  It  is  man 
economical  than  any  other  fuel  It  has  a  dis- 
agreeable smoke,  but  when  thoroughly  ignited, 
the  heat  given  out  is  very  intense.  The  oov- 
dung  ashes  balls  are  Tirunar  unde,  Tam.,  and 
Vibudi  in  Telugu. 

A  cake  of  cow-dung  ia  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
heap  of  corn  to  ward  off  the  evil  eye,  and  to  make 
the  grain  increase  (barhd.  Hind.)  ;  bence  the 
cow-dung  cake  is  a  Barh-wan,  also  Cbank  and 
Ch'hatur.    A  Hindi  couplet  ridicules  the  practice : 

'  Jag  baur&h&  trishna  bibas  bhnt  pnj  bhaa  ten ; 
Barh^  na  barli6  barhwan  jln  Kisan  rakli  den;' 

^  The  world  is  mad,  and  for  the  sake  of  avarice 
will  worship  devils,  and  will  still  pat  on  the 
Barhwan,  increase  or  not.' — Rohde,  mSS, 

COW-FISH,  Globiocephalus  Rissii. 

COW-GRASS,  Trifolium  medium. 

COWHAGE,  or  Cow-age. 


wl. 


Atmagai»t^ . 
Koeam  billi  ^ 
Puneykali,  . 
Pilla-dagu-kailu,  . 
Enuga-dola-ganda, 


Saxsc 

SiXGH. 

Tax. 

TCL. 
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Al-kushi,  .  .  .  ASAB. 
Kiwach,  .  Beno.,  Hind. 
Kaunchkuri,     .    .  Dukh. 

Cowage, Fr. 

KuhkratM,  .  .  .  Gbr. 
Bawe, Jav. 

Cowhage,  p»robablv  a  corruption  of  the  Ambic 
or  Hindustani  and  Bengali  names  of  one  oi  the 

Elants  that  produce  it.  Cowhage  consists  of  the 
airs  found  upon  pods  of  different  speoes  of 
Mucuna.  They  are  exceedingly  slender,  brittle^ 
and  easily  detached,  and  the  fragments  readily 
stick  into  the  skin,  and  produce  an  intolentble 
itching.  Cow -itch  is  used  medicinally  as  a  vermi- 
fnge,  by  being  mixed  with  syriip  till  of  the 
consistence  of  honey,  and  given  in  doses  of  two 
or  three  teaspoonfuls.  The  species  are  found 
in  hedges,  thickets,  on  the  banks  of  rivus,  and 
about  watercourses,  in  the  £.  and  W.  Indies,  and 
in  America  within  the  tropics.  M.  nrens  and  M. 
pruriens  usually  furnish  the  substance ;  bat  that 
from  M.  monosperma,  called  bv  the  Telii^ga» 
£nooga  dola  Gunda,  or  elephant^B  aeraichworl^ 
is  said  to  exceed  the  others  in  the  inrifartii^ 
burning  property  of  its  hairs.  Dr.  Bozboi]^ 
states  that  M.  pruriens  was  one  of  the  plaali 
formerly  used  in  India  to  poison  wells ;  bat  it  ii 
less  hurtful  than  was  supposed. — Eoxb.;  £iML 
Cyc.  p.  177. 
COWRIE. 
Wuda,     ....  ASAB.    Khar-BIahca,    . 

Beya, Bxho.    Pingo,.    .    .    . 

Kaaris,  .  .  Dut.,Gkb.  Buokm  Ziinbos, 
Ooris,  Oauria,  Bouges,  Fa.  Kavadi,  •  .  • 
Cori,  Poreellanne,  .  It.  Gavralla,  .  . 
Beya,  JAV.,BlALAT,SAirBK. 

Cowries  are  smaU.  white,  or  ydlow, 
shells,  of  the  genos  Cfypraaa,  found  in  af 
on  the  shores  of  the  laccadive   and  Maldxva 
islands,  African  coast,  Zanzibar,  and  the  Sotai 


i:aa., 


COW-TREE, 


CRANE. 


islands,  etc.  There  are  many  species,  but  the 
Cvprsea  moneta  pass  current  as  coin  in  payment 
of  fractional  parts  of  a  pice,  in  India  and  some 
parts  of  Africa.  They  are  brought  to  India  in 
large  quantities,  and  are  re-exported  to  Britain, 
vrhere  they  are  used  in  inlaying,  in  ornamenting 
toys,  work-boxes,  etc.,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  superior  kinds  of  porcelain -ware.  They  were, 
during  the  slave  trade,  exported  from  Bombay  to 
Africa.  The  cowrie  seems  never  to  have  been 
used  for  money  among  the  Indian  islanders,  as  it 
has  immemorially  been  by  the  Hindus.  Yet  the 
Malay  and  Javanese  name  Beya  is  Sanskrit,  and 
is  one  of  the  synonyms  which  express  duty, 
impost,  or  tolls.  In  the  currency  of  India,  4 
cowries  make  a  ganda,  20  ganda=a  pan,  and  5 
pan = one  anna.  In  a.d.  1740,  a  rupee  exchanged 
for  2400  cowries,  in  1756  for  2560  cowries,  and 
in  1870,  in  Madras,  as  many  as  5760  cowries  were 
obtainable  for  one  rupee.  The  Persian  name, 
Khar-mohra,  means  literally  a  jackass'  or  mule's 
shell,  because  mules  are  ornamented  in  that 
country  with  trappings  of  shells,  as  a  Gosain's 
bullock  is  in  India.  Ibn  Batuta  says  cowries 
were  carried  from  the  Maldive  Islands  to  Bengal, 
to  be  used  as  com.  The  Kamoos  adds  that  a 
split  or  broken  shell  is  suspended  from  the  neck 
to  avert  the  evil  eye,  and  this  is  still  done  in 
India.  Among  European  nations,  excepting  the 
British,  these  shells  are  known  by  the  name 
Poicelli,  Porcellian,  Porcellanen,  and  Porcelaine, 
on  account  of  the  fancied  resemblance  of  their 
shape  to  that  of  the  back  of  a  little  pig;  and 
thence  arose  the  term  for  the  Chinese  *  porcelain,' 
of  which  the  glaze  or  varnish  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  cowrie.    Liverpool  imported  as  under : — 

1851, .    .    .    •    1704  cwt.  I  1854 90  cwt. 

1852 2793   „       1855,   ....    311    „ 

1858,.    .    .    .    1680   „     I 

Two  conmiercial  varieties  are  known,  the  *  live 
cowrie '  and  the  *  dead  cowrie.' — Morrison's  Com- 
pendious Description ;  Craw/urtTs  Dictionary, 

COW-TREE,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  natural 
Older  Urticaceee,  Brosimum  utile  of  Endlicher. 
When  wounded,  a  milky  juice  is  discharged  in 
such  abundance,  it  is  said,  as  to  render  it  an 
important  object  to  the  poor  natives  in  whose 
country  it  grows.  It  is  aescribed  by  Humboldt 
as  being  peculiar  to  the  Cordilleras  of  the  coast  of 
Caraccas,  particularly  from  Barbula  to  the  lake  of 
Maracaybo,  near  the  village  of  San  Mateo,  and  in 
Cancagua,  three  days'  journey  east  of  Caraccas. 
In  these  places  it  bean  the  name  of  Palo  de  Yaca, 
or  Arbol  de  Leche,  and  forms  a  fine  tree,  resem- 
bling ihe  star-apple  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
Soiiaghuna  plant  of  Ceylon,  Gymnema  lactiferum, 
is  described  as  another  cow-plant,  notwithstanding 
it  belongs  to  the  acrid  and  dangerous  asclepia- 
daceons  order. — Eng.  Cyc, ;  New  Comm,  PL 

COX,  Captain  H.,  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
the  king  of  Burma,  and  wrote  his  Journal  of  a 
Residence  in  the  Burman  Empire. 

GRAB,  Cancer. 


Punjpaiyeh,. 


Oftngrejo, 
Kaddalnandu,* 
Samndrapu, .  . 
KAndrakaift, .    . 


Pebs. 
.  Sp. 
Tam. 

TSL. 


Khirchaog,  .  .  .  Abab. 
Crabe,  GanoM, .  .  .  Fa. 
Knbbe  HuRkopf , .  Gnu 
Kcsiknu  .  •  •  •  Hind. 
Oranchio,  ....  It. 
Katam;  Kapltmg,  Malat. 
See  CrustaoesB. 

^    CRAB-MUNGOOS,  Urva  cancrivora,  Hod, 
CRAB'S-EYES,  seeds  of  Abrus  precatorius,  L,, 


used  in  India  by  jewellers  and  druggists  as  weights, 
being  nearly  each  one  grain.  They  are  strung 
together  for  necklaces,  rosaries,  etc. 

CRACKERS,  etc.  Chinese  fire-crackers  are 
exported  to  the  United  States,  to  India,  and  S. 
America.  They  are  made  up  in  strings,  and  then 
in  papers,  and  lastly  in  boxes,  five  of  which  are 
estimated  to  weigh  one  nikul.  The  market  of 
Canton  is  chiefly  supplied  witii  fireworks  frono 
Fat-shan. — Compendious  Descrip, 

CRAMBE  COBDIFOLIA.  SUven,  A  plant  d 
Persia,  Caucasus,  Tibet,  and  Himalaya,  growing 
up  to  14,000  feet.  Root  and  foliage  of  this  kale 
are  eaten.    Crambe  maritima,  Xtnn.,  is  seakale. 

CRANE. 

Grue, Fb.  I  Grua,  Gru,    ....  It. 

Kranioh^  Krahn,   .     Geb.  |  Grulla,  Groa,     .    .    .  Sp. 

Cranes  di£fer  from  storks  in  their  appearance, 
habits,  anatomy,  modes  of  breeding,  and  every- 
thing except  that  both  happen  to  be  long-legged 
birds.  The  Argila  or  adjutant,  LeptoptSus 
argala,  is  erroneously  termed  the  gigantic  crane. 
The  words  Crane,  Geranos,  and  Grus,  and  the 
Hindustani  names  of  the  three  common  Indian 
species,  Saras,  Karranch,  and  Kankarra,  all  have 
reference  to  the  loud  trumpeting  of  these  birds, 
which  have  a  curious  internal  conformation  rer 
sembUng  that  of  the  trumpeter  swans ;  whereas 
the  storks  are  voiceless  birds,  having  actually  no 
vocal  muscles,  and  can  make  no  sound  but  by 
clattering  their  mandibles  together,  which  the^ 
do  pretty  loudly.  In  Australia  the  term  crane  is 
applied  to  the  egrets,  or  white  paddy-birds,  as 
they  are  called  in  India,  of  the  family  Ardeidee ; 
while  in  the  Malay  countries  the  so-called  paddj- 
bird  is  a  finch ;  and  the  real  crane  of  Australia, 
Gr.  Australasiana,  is  known  as  the  Native  Com- 
panion. Some  cranes  and  storks,  four-fifths  of 
the  ducks,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  scolopa- 
cidiB,  breed  in  the  north,  ana  come  to  India  in  the 
cold  season. 

(a)  Grus  antigone,  Linn,,  Grus  torquata, 
VieiUot,  the  Saras,  a  noble  bird,  is  the  largest  of 
the  whole  tribe.  During  the  breedmg  season  it 
has  a  pure  white  collar  below  the  crimson  papillose 
naked  portion  of  the  neck,  whence  the  name 
torquatus.  It  is  mostly  seen  in  pairs,  a  few  of 
which  breed  in  India  in  extensive  jhils,  but  the 
great  majority  cross  the  Himalaya  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

(b)  Grus  leucogeranos,  Pallas,  is  the  beautiful 
arge  white  crane  of  N.  Asia,  with  black  wing- 
primaries,  and  crimson  naked  face.  A  few  stray 
pairs  have  been  observed  in  the  Upper  Provinces 
of  Hindustan;  and  Bumes  figured  it  from  the 
vicinity  of  Kabul. 

(c)  Grus  cinerea,  £.,  the  Kulung  or  European 
crane,  common  to  Asia  and  N.  Africa,  visits  India 
in  great  flocks,  which  wholly  disappear  in  the 
brewing  season.  If  we  except  the  Manchurian 
species,  the  European  crane  is  equal  to  any  in 
the  majesty  of  its  gait  and  the  beauty  of  its 
plumage. 

(d)  Anthropoides  virgo,  Z.,  the  Karkarra  or 
Demoiselle,  common  to  Asia  and  N.  Africa,  is 
only  known  in  India  during  the  cold  weather.  It 
is  the  smallest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
elegant,  of  this  particularly  graceful  group ;  the 
only  one  with  the  head  fully  feathered.  And  it  is 
adorned  with  beautiful  white  neck-tufts,  and 
with  lengthened  and  drooping  tertiariee,  and  a 
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CRANE-FLY. 


CRAT^YA  ROXBURGHIL 


bright  crimson  eye.  HigUy  gregarious,  the 
flocks  are  sometimefl  ImmenBe.  Cranes  are  easily 
tamed,  and  they  are  veir  omamentid  birds  to  keep. 
They  have  a  cmrious  and  peculiar  habit  of  skipping 
abont  at  times,  attitudinizing  or  dancing,  and 
now  and  then  emitting  their  loud  cries.  In  the 
wild  state  they  do  much  damage  to  the  crops  from 
their  numbers ;  and  repair  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  to  sandflats  in  rivers,  or  to  other  extensiye 
waters,  returning  to  feed  morning  and  afternoon 
at  regular  hours.  They  fly  in  V-likc  flocks,  like 
wild  geese.  The  young,  commonly  two  in  number, 
follow  the  mother  soon  after  exclusion,  unlike 
those  of  the  stork  and  heron  tribe,  with  which  the 
cranes  have  little  in  common. — Z, 

CRANE-FLY.  This  gnat  is  a  species  of  Tipula. 
Its  grub  is  a  pest  of  the  young  poppy  plant,  both 
on  and  under  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

CRANQANORE,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  in  lat. 
10®  12'  N.,  built  on  the  Aycotta  river,  seems  to 
hare  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  capitals  of 
Malabar,  and  in  some  of  the  ancient  copper  deeds 
appears  to  have  been  called  Muyiri-Kodu,  the 
CMSsical  Muziris  (?). — Horshurgh  ;  Yufe,  Cathay, 

CRANGONID-^,  a  family  of  Crustacea  belong- 
ing to  the  division  Decapoda  Macroura.  The 
type  of  the  family  is  the  common  shrimp,  Crangon 
vuWris.    See  Crustacese. 

ORANI.  Anglo-Hini).  A  Christian  copyist 
or  clerk  in  a  public  office,  generally  of  mixed 
European  and  native  descent.  The  term  may 
be  a  mispronunciation  of  Earana,  by  which 
the  Kayet'h  (Kayast'ha)  or  writing  caste  is 
designated  in  Bengal.  The  word  Krani  has 
begun  of  late  years  to  be  considered  decidedly 
djilogistic.  In  India,  Eayet'hs  are  now  never 
called  Khaja.  In  Mahomedan  countries,  how- 
ever, the  term  Khaja  is  still  applied  to  writers 
and  teachers.  Dr.  Shaw  says  of  the  Moors  in 
Barb^,  *  The  Hoiaa  suspend  their  inkhorna  in 
their  gudles '  (p.  227) ;  and  Lady  Montagu  says, 
*  The  monastery  is  now  belonging  to  a  Hojia,  or 
schoolmaster.* — Letters^  p.  176  ;  Elliot^  Supp. 

CRANIAL  DEFORMITIES.  Certain  tribes 
alter  the  shape  of  the  skulls  of  their  children, 
maldng  use  of,  for  this  purpose,  various  mechanical 
contrivances,  so  as  by  pressure  to  bring  about  that 
outline  which  comes  up  to  their  pecuBar  ideas  of 
beauty.  Captain  Cook  noticed  it  in  the  island  of 
Ubeteiet ;  Marsden  mentions  it  at  pp.  44,  45  of  his 
Hist,  of  Sumatra.  In  the  Narrative  of  the  Voyage 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ship  Rattlesnake,  Macgillivray 
mentions  (1852)  having  seen  some  skulls  of  chil- 
dren at  Cape  York,  alteredintoquite  aconicalshape 
by  a  constantly-applied  manual  compression  of  their 
mothers.  Dr.  Miklucho  -  Maclay,  a  countryman, 
when  visiting,  in  April  1880,  the  islands  of  Torres 
Straits,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  at  Mabiak, 
this  strange  operation  performed  on  the  heads  of 
several  lately-born  children.  During  the  first 
weeks  of  the  child's  life,  the  mothers  are  accus- 
tomed to  spend  many  hours  of  each  day  in  com- 
pressing the  heads  of  their  infants  in  a  certain 
airection,  with  the  obi  ect  of  giving  them  quite  a 
ooiiical  shape.  Dr.  Maclay  saw  the  operation 
performed  daily,  and  on  many  children,  and  fuUj 
convinced  himself  that  the  deformity  which  is 
perodivable  in  the  adults  is  the  result  of  this 
manual  deformation  only.  It  would  appear  tibat 
among  these   people   we   have  the  only  well- 

^henticated   examples   of  cranial   deformities 


brought  about  b  this  way.  At  Mabiak  the  de- 
formation is  intentional ;  but  Dr.  Maday  observed 
on  the  east  side  of  New  Guinea,  numerons  cases  of 
distortion  of  tibe  heads  of  adult  females,  in  con- 
secjuenoe  of  the  practice  of  their  carryiug  from 
childhood  heavy  burdens  in  large  bags,  the  band 
of  which  serves  as  a  handle,  and  rests  across  the 
head  a  little  behind  the  coronal  suture,  where  a 
permanent  transverse  and  saddle-shaped  depreasion 
of  the  skull  occurs.  In  some  cases  this  depressioD 
was  not  less  than  from  three  to  four  miUimetres; 
and  he  thinks  that  this  acquired  cranial  deformitj 
has  a  great  chance  of  being  more  or  less  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation  by  inherit- 
ance, and  is  therefore  most  worthy  of  bdng 
recorded. 


CRAPE. 
Crepe, .    •    . 
Flobr,  Krans  flohr,     Geb.  I  Flior, 


.  Fb.  I  Sendal, 


EspnmillB,  Sopillo,     ,  It. 


.    •    Post. 

.     .     .BCB. 

Orespon, Sr. 


A  light  silk  manufacture. — APCuIlock^  Diet 

CRATifiGUS,  a  genus  of  plants  bdonging  to 
the  natural  order  Koeacese,  and  the  sob-orier 
Pomeo.  C.  glabra,  Thuid>.^  ocouni  in  Japan.  G. 
crenolata,  Rozb,,  the  Indian  Pyraoantlia,  or  white 
thorn,  is  the  Gengaru  of  the  Panjabb  It  is  a  plant 
of  Nepal,  Eamaon,  the  east  of  the  Panjab,  and 
the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur  and  Songnam 
at  an  elevation  of  8000  to  7000  feet  It  is 
shrubby,  with  large  white  flowers ;  wood  used  lor 
staves,  etc. — Ckghom^  Panl  Rep.  p.  6i ;  Siewari^ 
PanJ,  Plants;  Eng,  Cyc;  VoigU 

CRAT^GUS  CRENULATA.    Thampton. 
White  thorn, .    •    •  BNa.  |  Gengam^  •    •    .    •  Hum. 

Grows  in  the  Garhwal  forests,  where  it  attuns 
a  height  of  20  feet,  with  a  trunk  12*  to  15  feet 
long  and  2  to  2^  feet  b  girth.  Timber  useful, 
and  yields  crushers  for  sugar  and  oil  milla.-^ 
Thompson;  Roxh. 

CRATAEGUS  OXYACANTHA.    Linn. 

OHBNAfi. 


Pingyat  j  Bing, 
Ramniaj .  .  • 
Ban-sinili,  .  . 
Sur-flinjli,   .    . 


Jhblum. 


Biag;  Ringo,  •  Kahora. 
Patakhen ;  PhindAk^  Bate. 
Dur&na,  ,  .  •  Pcbhtu. 
Ghwaoia,    .    .    TB.-IyD. 


Not  uncommon  in  various  parts  of  the  Himalaya 
at  5000  to  9000  feet  elevation.  Fruit  not  un- 
palatable.— Stewart. 

CRAT^GUS  PINNATIFIDA.    Smith. 
Sban-cha,  •    t    *    •  OHm.  |  Man-eha,  •    •    .    •  ChIV. 

The  large  red  fruits  of  .this  Chinese  plant  arc 
strung  as  beads  by  Chinese  diildren.— SiiiielL 

CRATiBVA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Capparidaoeae.  The  .£gle  marmelos 
(Bilva  or  Mahura),  formerly  constdersd  a  apeciea 
of  this  genus,  is  now  referred  to  the  oider 
Aurantiaceae.  C.  RoxburghU  and  C.  nurvalft  grow 
in  India.  The  bark  of  the  root  of  C.  gynandim, 
a  native  of  the  W.  Indies,  is  said  to  Iniater  like 
cantharides.*— j^n^.  Cyc;  Vwft;  O^Sh. 

CRATJSVA  NURVALA.    Bnch.  ffam. 
Cratseva  tapia,  Bumu         \  OratieVa  inenniB,  £. 

T^ia,  Binni,    .    .  Hind.  1  Mavalingiim,  •    .    »  TaM. 
NirvBJi^   •    •    .  MaTiKAIi.  |  Marida,.    .    •    •    •  TmL. 

A  small  tree,  16  to  20  feet  high,  wbtoh  grotra 
in  Malabar  and^ysore. — VoigL 
CRATiEVA  ROXBURGHIL    KBr. 

Onimvtkima^VakU  I  O.  leUgiflM,  #bf«c 

a  odora,  Mam.  1 0.  hdkL  D.  C. 

0.  Adanronii,  D.  C.  |  Oappaiia  trifoUata,  RoaA. 
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CRATOXYLON  NERIIFOLIUM. 


ORINUM  AfllAMCUM. 


Tiktoahftlit,  .    .    »  Bwa.    aSapb,  Vanna, •    ^SAires. 
IL^rdB^i,   ....  BUBM.    Narmbs  •    .    •    •    Tam. 
Bmni-ki-jliaz,  •    ,  Ddkh.    HaTilinga  znatam, .        „ 
Three-leaved  caper,    Ekg.    Telia  ubmara,  •    .     Tbl. 
Garlic  pear,  •    .    .        „      Telia  ulimidi,    •    .        „ 
Knrwan,  Koomla, .  Mahb.    UBikmanu,  .    •    •       „ 
Bama,     •    .    •    .  Paitj. 

A  small  and  very  handacmie  tree  of  boih  the 
Indian  PeninsulaB,  of  the  Circars,  and  growing  in 
Bengal,  and  at  Sabarunpnr;  oommon  on  the 
banks  of  riyers,  and  is  mneh  planted  by  natrres. 
Wood  white  and  hard ;  the  natiye  dhol  is  often 
madeof  it^andit  kosed  for  many  oommon  pny^oses, 
and  for  oarying  models.  Dr.  Gibson  says  it  is  not 
common  on  the  Bombay  side.  The  Imit  is  hard, 
globose,  and  woody,  somediing  Mke  that  of  the 
wood-apple ;  the  mueilate  of  the  fruit  f umrohes  a 
oenrienl  The  jnioe  and  a  decoction  of  its  astrincent 
bark  are  gtyen  in  intermittent  feyer  and  typhos. 
The  bark,  macerated  in  water  and  mixed  with 
ginger,  Imig  pepper,  milk,  and  gingelly  oil,  is 
applied  as  a  Imiment  for  diying  up  sores.  An 
infusion  of  the  bark  is  also  giyen  in  fiatolenoy. — 
Flor,  And,;  Voigl;  AittsUe ;  Wight;  Gibson; 
Useful  Plants ;  Cat.  Ex,  1862 ;  Beddome. 

CRATOXYLON  NERIIFOLIUM,  Kurz,  and 
other  species,  timber  trees  of  British  Burma. 

CRAW-FISH.    See  Crustacea ;  Palinurus. 

CRAWFURD,  JOHN,  F.R.S.,  a  medical  officer 
of  the  £.1.  Company's  army.  He  entered  the 
service  in  1808,  and  died  in  1868.  In  1811  he 
accompanied  Lord  Minto  in  his  expedition  to  the 
conquest  of  Jaya,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
to  a  natiye  court.  In  1817  returoed  to  Britain ; 
«ind  in  1820  he  published  lus  History  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  He  returned  to  India,  and 
wsfl  sent  on  diplomatic  missions  to  Siam  and 
Coehin*Ohina ;  and  in  1823  he  was,  on  the  retire- 
ment ci  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  appointed  Goyemor 
of  Singapore.  In  1826,  Lord  Amherst  appointed 
him  Commissioner  in  Pegu ;  and,  on  the  restoration 
of  peace,  sent  him  as  Enyoy  to  the  Burmese 
court.  In  1827  he  returned  finally  to  Britain ; 
and  in  1828  he  published  his  Embassy  to  Siam 
and  Cochin-China ;  and  in  1829  an  Account  of 
his  Mission  to  Burma.  In  1856  he  published  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Malay  Archipelago ;  and  he  took 
part  in  all  the  discussions  of  the  learned  at  the 
ethnological  and  other  societies.  His  publications 
were : — History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Edin. 
1820,  S  yols.;  Researches  in  India,  Lend.  1817, 
2  jcAsl;  Embassy  to  Siam  and  Cochin-China; 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay  Language, 
2  ycds.  8yo,  Lond.  1851 ;  Dictionary  of  the  Indian 
Arcbipelf^o,  Lond.  1857  ;  Journal  of  an  Embassy 
to  the  Court  of  Aya  in  the  year  1827,  containing 
a  Deacription  of  Fossil  Remains  by  Buckland,  4to, 
Lond.  1829  ;  View  of  the  Present  State  and 
Future  Prospects  of  the  Free  Trade  and  Coloniza- 
tion of  India,  8yo,  Lond.  1829. 

CREAM  is  the  Lah  and  Tung  of  the  Chinese, 
and  Mallai  of  Hindustan. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR  or  bitartrate  of  potash, 
deposited  in  a  crude  state  upon  the  bottom  and 
aides  of  casks  containing  fermenting  wine.  57,898 
cwt.  were  imported  in  1870  into  Britain. 

CREED.  Mahomedana  distinguish  between  a 
creed  and  a  sectarian  faith.  Din  is  a  creed,  and 
Mazhab  a  faith«    See  E^alamah. 

CREEK, Kyungyee^  Bubm.;  Shermof  the  Arabs. 

CREMATION  was  common  among  the  old 
CJermaa  tribes,  and  among  the  ancient  Britons 


in  druidioal  times;  but  where  GhristiAnity  estab* 
lished  itself,  there  cremation  ceased.  Amongst 
the  Hindus  it  is  called  Bhoidagdaha,  Samasani 
Sumsan.  A  cremation  site  is  Cliihai,  CMwany 
Ghihani,  Mar-ghat. 

CRESCENT.  This  is  used  by  tiie  Mahomedan 
rulers  of  Tmrkey  and  of  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan 
as  a  symbol  on  their  standards  The  Adal  Shahi 
also  retamed  it  The  oresoent  is  ^om  by  ther 
Hindu  ood  Stya  and  by  his  consort  Parvatl 

CRESS.  Amenoan  or  Belkiale  cress  has  aharah 
flayour,  but,  being  of  a  mooe  robust  nature  than* 
the  garden  cress,  is  easier  cnltiyated  on  the  plains 
of  India.  It  is  raised  from  seed ;  the  young  leayss, 
cut  when  young,  are  used  for  salads ;  ^req^uives^ 
plenty  of  water. 

Garden  Cress,  Lepidium  sativum, 
Be^had,   .    .    .    •  Abab, 

Cresson, Fb. 

Kresse,     ....     Ger. 


Chunscr, .    .  Gtjj., 
Halim  (Uie  seed), . 


Hnro, 
Hind. 


Loot  ^utiah  (laaveaJb  Hari>, 
Cre«cione>  .  •  •  •  It,, 
Tureh-tezak,  •  .  PERS. 
Berro, Sp. 


The  leaves  are  gently  stimulant  and  diuretic ; 
as  a  salad,  they  are  wholesome  and  palatable,  and 
serviceable  in  scorbutic  diseases.  Cress  should  be' 
sown  thick  in  very  narrow  drills,  about  one  inch 
deep  and  a  few  inches  apart.  It  requires  to  be 
well  watered,  and  is  in  season  all  the  year  round. 
It  should  be  cut  for  use  when  two  inches  high. 

Water -cress  is  the  Shwui - k*in  - tsai  Si  the 
Chinese. 

Cress  Seed. 

Hurif,  .    .   Abab.,  Hind.  I  Aliveri, Tam. 

Rohitaaarashupa,    Sansk.  |  Adala  Yittilu,     .    .  TsL. 

Cress  seed  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  agreeable, 
warm  taste,  and  is  used  by  native  practitioners  as 
a  gentle  stimulant ;  also  as  a  warm  aperient,  when 
bruised  and  mixed  with  lime  -  juice.  —  Ainslie ; 
Riddell;  Jaffrey. 

CBESSA  INDICA.  Willde.  Goon  of  Sind; 
an  erect,  ramous  annual.  Its  seeds  are  ground, 
and  the  flour  made  into  cakes,  pure  or  mixed 
with  flour. — Roxb.  ii.  p.  72. 

CREX  PRATENSIS,  the  kndrail  of  Europe, 
Asia,  N.  Africa,  is  common  in  Afghanistan,  rare 
in  the  N.W.  of  India. 

CRICKETS  in  China  are  pitted  against  each 
other,  and  largely  betted  on.  The  cri^et  species 
of  Acheta  and  Gryllotalpa  are  very  destructive  to 
garden  and  field  plants.    See  Insects. 

CRINUM  ASIATICUM.     Willde. 

c,  anomalum,  Herb, 

d.  declinatum,   „ 
Balbine  Aaiatica,  var»  a. 


I  Yiahainandala,  •      Sansk. 

Maha  tobaleo,  •      SiNOH. 

Visha  mungfae  die,  Tam. 
I  Yiaha  vedurakuy  .  Tel. 
Inanyanav       „ 
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a.  tosdcarium,  Herb* 

b.  bracteatum,     „ 
0.  defixum,  Ker, 

SukhduTflUD,  .    .    Bbno.  I 
Nag-downa  of      Bohbat. 
Var,  a.  Poison  balb,  Eno. 
Barra  kanoor,  .    .    •    H.  1 
Beluta  pola-tali,  Malkal.  I 

There  are  about  forty  species  of  Crinum  in  SJS. 
Asia,  many  of  them  with  several  synonyms.  0,. 
Asiaticum  is  common  in  Indian  gardens  and  grovee. 
The  flowers  are  fragrant  and  ornamental.  The 
Bengali  name  means  interview  oi  ease.  The  root 
of  the  variety  tozicarium  is  a  good  substitute  for 
squill.  The  succulent  leaves  are  about  two  indies 
broad  and  two  orthree  feet  long.  The  natives  bruise 
and  mix  them  witii  a  little  warm  castor-oil,  and 
consider  them  useful  for  repelling  whitlows  and 
other  inflammations  on  the  ends  of  the  fingen 
and  toes.     The  juice  of  the  leayes  is  applied  to 


CRINUM  LATIFOLIUM. 

the  outer  ear  in  earache.  Ita  juice  ia  emetic,  but 
very  irregular  in  its  action.  From  two  to  four 
drachms  of  recent  bulbs  are  mild  emetic,  and  are 
used  in  HiDdustan  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
vomiting  after  poison  has  been  taken,  eroecially 
that  of  the  Antiaris.  The  syrup  is  emetic  for  chil- 
dren. Dose,  a  dessert-spoonful,  repeated  as  re- 
?uired.  An  infusion  is  a  mild  and  certain  emetic, 
n  doses  of  two  drachms,  given  every  twenty 
minutes,  this  solution  occasions  nausea  and  per- 
spiration. It  does  not  cause  griping,  purging, 
or  any  other  distressing  symptoms. — GetiL  Med, 
Top, ;  O'Sh, ;  Ainslie ;  Eng,  Cyc. ;  Roxb. 

CRINUM  LATIFOLIUM.    Herb. 
Ciinunomatam,£ot.Jlfa^.  |  Amaryllis  Iatifolia,TFiZ^(fe. 
Jovamm-pulA  tali,  .     .    .    Malxal. 

A  plant  common  in  Southern  India.  In  Tenas- 
serim  are  species  of  crinum,  which  Europeans 
usually  dehominate  lilies.  A  very  large-petalled 
species,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  is  much 
cultivated  in  gardens. — Mason. 

CRINUM  SINICUM,  i?oa;6.,  Wan-shu-lan  of  the 
Chinese,  is  a  beautiful  plant,  cultivated  in  India, 
Ceylon,  Cochin-China,  China,  and  the  Moluccas. — 
Smith. 

CROCODILE. 
Crooodil,  ....    GxR.    Buaya ;  Buwaya,  Malay. 

Magr  ;  Kumhir,     .  Hind.    Sisan, Sind. 

Oooodrillo,     ....  It.   Alii  Kimbula,    .     Singh. 
Baya, Jav.    Cocodrilo,      ...       Sp. 

The  species  known  in  the  E.  Indies  are, — 

Crooodilna  paluBtris,    Less.,   Ganges,   Peninsula    of 
India,  Ceylon. 

C.  Siamensis,  8chneid.f  Siam,  Gamboja. 

G.  porosns,  Schneid.,  all  rivers. 

C.  FondicerianuB,  Oray,  Pondicherry. 

Gavialis  Gangeticus,  Gm.,  Ganges. 

The  crocodiles  are  the  largest  of  the  reptiles. 
They  are  present  in  all  the  larger  rivers  of 
the  Peninsula,  the  Cauveiy,  Kistna,  Godavery, 
and  their  feeders ;  also  in  the  Indus  and  its 
feeders ;  in  the  Ganges  and  its  feeders ;  in  Ceylon ; 
in  the  Irawadi  and  its  feeders;  and  in  all  the  rivers 
of  the  Malay  and  Philippine  Archipelago.  The 
Malays  of  the  Peninsula  reckon  three  species, — the 
labu  or  gourd,  the  kutak  or  frog,  and  the  tambaga, 
or  copper  crocodile.  That  found  in  Sumatra  and 
Java,  Celebes,  Borneo,  and  the  Moluccas,  is  C. 
porosus;  but  there  is  another  in  the  rivers  of 
Borneo,  formidable  by  its  size  and  rapacity,  par- 
taking of  the  character  of  the  biporcatus  and  the 
garial  of  the  Ganges  (Crawfurd,  p.  10).  Croco- 
diles are  in  every  creek,  in  every  river,  in  the 
Sunderbuns,  vaiying  in  size  from  a  span  in  length 
to  18  or  23  feet.  They  are  usually  seen  lying 
on  the  surface  of  the  black  mud,  basking  in  the 
sun ;  they  sleep  very  soundly,  for  a  steamer  may 
be  going  at  mil  s^ed,  and  making  the  usual 
splash  and  noise,  passing  within  ten  paces  of  a  sleep- 
ing crocodile,  without  disturbing  their  slumbers. 
To  a  casual  observer  they  resemble  mud-covered 
logs  of  wood  :  and  it  is  not  until  the  large  square 
glittering  scales,  which  are  of  exceeding  strength 
and  beauty  when  closely  examined,  and  the  ele- 
vated and  doubly  dentilated  ridge  or  crest  that 
runs  along  either  side  of  the  tail,  become  visible, 
or  are  seen  to  glisten  in  the  sun,  that  the  shape- 
less mass  is  found  to  be  a  fierce,  carnivorous,  and 
dangerous  animal.  The  Gangetic  garial  is  not 
seen  in  the  Sunderbuns ;  it  appears  to  love  the 
sweet  and,  comparatively  speakmg,  quieter  waters 


CROCODILE. 

of  the  upper  rivers  of  India  and  their  clean  sand- 
banks, where  tiiey  may  be  seen  lying  with  ^e|r 
mouths  wide  open,  but  for  what  purpose  it  is 
difficult  to  divine,  unless  it  is  to  get  rid  of  nume- 
rous small  red  filamentous  worms  that  cluster 
about  their  fauces.  The  lower  jaw  .being  pro- 
longed backward  beyond  the  skull,  eaiiaes  the 
upper  jaw  to  appear  moveable,  which  it  only  is 
when  accompanied  by  the  whole  of  the  skull.  A 
small  brown  bird  has  been  seen  to  alight  upon  the 
tongue  of  an  open-mouthed  crocodile,  and  pick 
the  worms  from  the  throat  as  it  lay  upon  a  sand- 
bank in  the  Ganges.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  snubbed  nose  crocodile  always  remains  in 
fresh  water;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  they 
are  found  all  along  the  Chittagong  and  Arakan 
coasts, — ^never  far  from  the  shore,  it  is  true,  but 
still  in  bona  fde  salt  water,  where  they  are  as 
dangerous  as  sharks.  In  the  rivers  of  the  delta 
of  the  Ganges,  where  they  flow  through  the  culti- 
vated portions  of  the  country,  stakes  are  driven 
into  the  bed  of  the  river  at  the  watering  places 
or  ghats  opposite  to  the  villages,  where  the  in- 
habitants may  bathe  in  security,  and  draw  water 
for  domestic  purposes;  but  even  this  precaution 
is  not  always  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of 
the  fiercer  crocodiles.  The  crocodile  finds  no 
difficulty,  when  pinched  by  hunger,  in  turning 
the  flank  of  the  stakes,  and  taking  up  his  post 
within  the  enclosure,  where  he  ulently  awaits 
his  prey.  A  surveyor  on  the  banks  of  the  Goraec 
was  witness  to  a  shocking  occurrence  in  connec- 
tion with  these  enclosures.  A  young  Hindu  girl 
about  14  years  old  came  to  fill  a  pitcher  with 
water,  and  had  hardly  put  her  feet  into  the  water, 
when  a  crocodile,  which  had  been  lying  in  wait 
inside  the  enclosure,  rushed  at  the  poor  girl, 
seized  her  in  its  formidable  jaws,  scrambled  up 
the  banks  of  the  river,  holding  the  shrieking, 
straggling  girl  well  up  in  the  air  by  the  middle  of 
her  body,  and  plunged  heavily  into  the  river 
outside  of  the  stakes.  A  smothered  scream,  a 
ripple  upon  the  water,  a  few  bubbles,  and  the 
fnghtful  scene  was  closed.  A  more  daring  attack 
by  a  Sunderbun  crocodile  than  even  the  above, 
occurred  at  Hoolna.  A  gang  of  ironed  convicts 
were  being  inspected  by  the  magistrate  prior  to 
their  being  sent  off  to  another  and  a  more  distant 
jail.  The  men,  numbering  with  their  guards  about 
fifty,  were  drawn  up  in  line  on  the  raised  embank- 
ment or  levee  of  the  river ;  the  exammation  was 
proceeding,  when  a  crocodile  rushed  up  the  bank, 
seized  a  manacled  prisoner  by  the  legs,  dragged 
him  from  the  ranks,  and  in  a  moment,  and  before 
any  assistance  could  possibly  be  rendered,  plunged 
into  the  river  and  disappeared.  The  Peer-pc&er 
at  Pundooa,  in  Sind,  is  a  large  tank,  forty  feet 
deep  and  500  years  old.  The  most  remarkable 
tenant  of  this  tank  was  a  tame  crocodile,  called 
Fatteh  Khan,  which  answered  the  call  of  a  fskir 
living  upon  the  embankments.  On  summons, 
the  monster  would  show  itself  upon  the  surface, 
and  keep  floating  for  several  mmutea.  Captain 
von  Orlich  saw  Siirty  crocodiles  in  a  tank  near 
Kurachee,  which  at  the  call  of  the  fakir  instantly 
crept  out  of  the  water,  and,  like  so  many  dogs,  lay 
in  a  semicircle  at  the  feet  of  their  master.  In 
Colonel  Tod*s  time  there  were  two  crocodiles 
familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Udaipur,  who  came 
for  food  when  called.  He  often  exasperated  them 
by  throwing  an  inflated  bladder,  wh^h  the  man- 
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CROCODILE. 


CROMLECH. 


aicTB  greedily  reoeiyed,  only  to  dive  away  in  angry 
ilisappointjnent.  On  one  of  theso  a  Rajput  cbief 
aflirmed  he  had  ventured  to  swim.  Portions  of 
crocodiles  have  been  disoovered  fossil  in  the 
Siwalik  Hills,  and  in  Burma.  In  India  the  croco- 
<lileB  are  often  called  alligators ;  but  the  alligator 
bebngB  to  tropical  and  ^uthem  America,  where 
they  are  styled  also  cayman,  jacar. 

In  Egypt  the  crocodile  was  sacred  to  Typhon 
and  to  the  god  of  Fapremis. 

Herodotus  (ii.  p.  ;69),  after  describing  the 
honours  paid  to  the  sacred  crocodile  by  the  Egyp- 
tiane,  adds :  *But  the  people  who  Utc  round  about 
£Jephantin^  eyen  eat  them  ;  they  don't  think  them 
sacred.*  In  Siam  the  flesh  of  the  crocodile  is  sold 
for  food  in  the  markets  and  bazars.  The  Singhalese 
believe  that  the  crocodile  can  only  move  swiftly 
on  sand  or  smooth  cUy,  its  feet  being  too  tender 
to  tread  firmly  on  hard  or  stony  ground.  In  the 
dry  season  there,  when  the  watercourses  begin 
to  fail  and  the  tanks  become  exhausted,  the  marah- 
erocodiles  have  occasionally  been  encountered  in 
the  jangle,  wandering  in  search  of  water.  During 
a  severe  drought  in  1844,  they  deserted  a  tank 
near  Komegalle,  and  traversed  the  town  during 
the  night,  on  their  way  to  another  reservoir  in 
the  suburb;  two  or  three  fell  into  the  wells, 
others,  in  their  trepidation,  laid  ^gs  in  the 
streets,  and  some  were  found  entangled  in  garden 
fences  and  killed.  Generally,  however,  during 
extreme  drought,  they  bury  themselves  in  the 
mud,  and  remain  in  a  state  of  torpor  till  released 
by  the  recurrence  of  rains.  At  Ame-twoe,  in  the 
eastern  province  of  Ceybn,  whilst  riding  across 
the  parched  bed  of  the  tank.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennant 
was  shown  a  recess,  still  bearing  the  form  and 
impress  of  a  crocodile,  out  of  which  a  crocodile 
had  been  seen  to  emerge  the  day  before.  They 
are  said  to  eat  only  living  creatures,  but  the  dead 
bodies  in  the  Granges  are  also  said  to  be  eaten  by 
them.  A  curious  incident  occurred  in  Ceylon 
some  years  ago  on  the  Maguruganga  stream, 
which  flows  through  the  Fa£lun  Corle  to  join 
the  Bentotte  river.  A  man  was  fishing  seated 
on  the  branch  of  a  tree  that  overhung  the  water, 
and,  to  shelter  himself  from  the  drizzling  rain,  he 
covered  his  head  and  shoulders  with  a  bt^,  folded 
into  a  shape  common  with  the  natives.  While  in 
this  attitude,  a  leopard  sprang  upon  him  from  the 
jangle,  bat,  missing  its  aim,  seized  the  bag  and 
not  the  man,  and  fdl  with  it  into  the  river.  Here 
a  crocodile,  which  had  been  eyeing  the  angler  in 
denMur,  seized  the  leopard  as  it  fell,  and  sank 
with  it  to  the  bottom. 

The  garial  of  the  Ganges  is  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  of  the  living  saurians.  The  measurement 
of  the  largest  menSoned  by  Messrs.  Dumeril  and 
Bibion  is  given  at  17  feet  8  inches.  The  garial 
abounds  in  all  the  great  rivers  of  Northern  India. 
It  is  found  in  the  Indus,  from  its  delta  north- 
wards to  near  Attock,  and  up  the  Panjab  rivers 
for  a  considerable  distance,  where  it  is  most 
abandant. 

Major  Court  mentions  that  as  canoes  were 
paddled  along  the  Mooeee  river  in  Palembang, 
he.  flaw,  on  two  occasions,  crocodiles  raise  their 
heads  out  of  the  water  near  the  boat's  side, 
and  attempt  to  seize  one  of  the  paddlers.  The 
boatmen  escaped  their  grasp  by  moving  away. 
During  the  time  he  was  at  ralembang,  seventeen 
peddlers  were  carried  away  by  orooodilea    Two 


gentlanen  coming  in  a  small  boat  up  the  river  to 
pav  him  a  visit,  had  provided  themselves  with 
a  basket  of  provisions  for  their  journey.  On 
their  way,  a  crocodile  raised  its  head  from  the 
water ;  the  paddlers  shrieked,  and  fortunately 
escaped,  but  the  basket  of  provisions  became  the 
prey  to  its  voracity. — Letter  from  Gooneratne 
MoodeUiar^  Interpreter  of  the  Supreme  Courts  10th 
January  1861 ;  CaL  Rev,;  Jo,  B.  A.  S.;  Low's 
Sarawak,  p.  83  ;  Tennant's  Ceylon^  p.  288  ;  Court's 
Palembana;  Adams. 

CROCODILE  ROCK,  a  dangerous  rock  16 
miles  due  east  of  Cape  Comorin. 

CROCODILlDiE,  the  crocodile  tiibe,  a  family 
of  Saurians,  of  tiie  order  Emydosauri,  which 
includes  also  the  family  Gharialidie,  comprising 
the  largest  Uving  forms  of  that  order  of  reptiles. 
Dumem  and  other  naturalists  distinguished  the 
family  by  the  appellation  of  Aspidiot  (shielded) 
saurians,  while  many  modem  zoologists  have  con- 
sidered them  as  forming  a  particufiur  order.  See 
Crocodiles. 

CROCUS,  in  the  arts,  a  peroxide  of  iron,  used 
as  a  polishing  material. 


Linn.    Saffron,   Crow 

Konyer,  .  •  •  Malay. 
Karkum,  Abh-,  .  PXBS. 
Kasmira  jamma, .  Samsk. 
Kohoon,  .  .  .  SiNOB. 
Koongoomapu,  .  .  Tam. 
Kunkuma  puvoo,     •  TfX. 


CROCUS   SATIVUS. 
saffron. 

Zafron,  Ab.,  BIalat,  Pxbs. 
Than-wen,  .  .  Burm. 
Fan-hunff-hwa,' .  .  Chin. 
Crocns  of  Hippocrates,  6r. 
Zaffran,  Kangan,  Uind. 
Keysnr,  Kangan  mimdi,  „ 
Kougs,  ....  Kabhm. 

A  native  of  Asia  Minor,  naturalized  in  England, 
France,  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
cultivated  in  Persia  and  in  Kashmir,  in  one  small 
tract  at  Pampur,  not  far  from  the  capital.  Tho 
saffron  is  exerted  both  to  south  and  north  from 
Kashmir.  Yigne  says  it  goes  mostly  to  Yarkand ; 
and  Cayley  mentions  that,  in  1867,  5^  maunds 
reached  Leh,  whidi  would  be  worth  at  Yarkand 
Rs.  8640.  The  saffron  of  commerce  consists  of  the 
dried  stigmata  of  the  flower.  These  are  picked 
out,  dried  on  paper,  either  in  a  kiln  or  by  the  sun. 
If  compressed  into  cakes,  it  is  called  cake  saffron. 
Hay  saffron  is  what  is  usually  met  with,  and  it 
consists  of  the  stigmas,  each  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  brown -red,  the  upper  part  flattened, 
widened,  and  cleft;  the  lower  hair -like  and 
yellowish.  The  odour  is  fragrant,  taste  bitter  but 
agreeable.  Saffron  tinges  the  saliva  yellow.  Mr. 
Pereira  informs  us  that  one  grain  of  ^ood  saffron 
contains  the  stigmata  and  s^les  of  nine  flowers, 
so  that  one  ounce  of  saffron  is  equal  to  4820 
flowers.  Cake  saffron,  as  now  met  with,  contains 
none  of  the  real  article,  being  prepared  from  the 
florets  of  the  safflower  (see  Carthamus^,  made 
into  a  paste  with  gum-water.  Dr.  Honigberger 
mentions  Uiat  Crocus  sativus  is  monopolized  by 
the  Kashmirian  government,  and  that  the  hakims 
of  the  Panjab  use  saffron  in  melancholy,  tophus 
fever,  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  retention  of 
urine.— O'iSA.  p.  654  j  Uonigh.;  Royle;  SUwart; 
Birdwood;  Waring.    See  SaJTrou. 

CROCUS  THIBETANUS.  Smith.  Tsang-hung- 
hwa,  Chinese.    A  saffron  of  Tibet — Smith. 

CROMLECH  is  a  word  applied  l^  the  British 
to  widely  different  structures.  It  is  derived  from 
the  Keltic  word  Krom,  crooked  or  curved,  and 
Lech,  a  stone.  In  Brittany  they  are  known  as  the 
Grottes  aux  fees,  also  the  Roches  aux  f^es.  Its 
correct  application  is  a  circle  of  upright  stones, 
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like  the  'Huileni'  and  •  Nine  MaldenB '  in  Garn- 
waU.  The  cromlech  of  the  Britiah  antiquarian  is 
the  same  aa  the  Welsh  and  English  '  quoit,'  anch 
as  Arthur's  qnoit  or  ooetan  (Goetne  Arthor) 
near  Gricdeth,  Lauyon  qnoit  and  Ghun  quoit  and 
others  in  Gomwall,  Stanton  Drew  qnoit  in  Somer- 
setshire, the  Kitts  koty  or  qnoit  near  Maidstone, 
and  the  Goit«y-enroc  in  Gnemsey,  all  of  them 
cixdes  of  upright  stones.  Professor  Sren  Nilsaon, 
howeTer  (on  the  Stone  Age,  p.  159),  defines  the 
English  cromlech  as  synonymous  to  the  French 
dolmen,  tlie  Scandinarian  d<is,  and  the  dyas  of 
Denmark,  consisting  of  one  lai^e  block  of  stone 
supported  by  some  three  to  five  stones  arranged  in 
a  ring,  and  intended  to  contain  one  eorpee  only, 
several  of  these  dorsar  being  sometimes  enclosed 
in  circles  of  raised  stones.  Following,  however, 
the  nomenclature  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Lukis,  we 
cannot  be  far  witmg  in  assigning  the  word  croffi'^ 
lech  to  all  elaborate  megalithic  structures  of  one 
or  more  chambers,  in  which  category  the  passage 
graves  may  be  included. 

The  dolmen  (Dola,  table,  Moen,  a  stone)  is,  as 
its  name  implies,  of  different  structure.  The 
cromlechs  of  Jersey  and  the  adjacent  Islands 
partake  of  the  character  of  the  French  grottes  anx 
Ides,  the  faity's  grotto,  as  well  aa  the  Gangrifter, 
the  gallery  tombs  of  the  Swedes,  the  Jettestuer  or 
chambered  tumuli  of  the  Danes,  and  the  German 
Hunenbetten. 

In  Ghina  the  chambered  tumuli  aaaociated  witli  ' 
megalithic  avenues  have  attained  their  greatest 
development  The  great  tomb  (the  Ling  or  rest- 
ing-plaoe  ol  Yung  Lo  of  the  Ming  dynasty),  thirty 
mues  from  Pekin,  consists  of  an  enormous  mound 
or  earth  barrow  covered  with  trees,  and  surrounded 
by  a  wall  a  mile  in  circumference.  In  the  centre 
of  the  mound  is  a  stone  chamber  containing  the 
sarcopha^,  in  whidi  is  the  corpse.  This  chamber 
or  vault  is  approached  by  an  arched  tunnel,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  bricked  up.  This  entrance  is 
approached  by  a  paved  causeway,  passing  through 
numerous  arches,  galleries,  courts,  and  halls  of 
sacrifice,  and  through  a  long  avenue  of  colossal 
marble  figures,  sixteen  pairs  of  wolves,  kelins, 
lions,  horses,  camels,  elepnants,  and  twelve  pairs 
of  warriors,  priests,  and  dvil  officers. 

The  tombs  of  tiie  Hova  race  of  Madagascar  | 
consist  of  stone  vaults,  made  of  immense  slabs  of  \ 
stone,  fiat  inside,  forming  a  subterranean  grotto.  | 
They  also  erect  stone  pillars  similar  to  the  menhir. 
The  supposed  aborigines  of  Madagascar  were  tlie  ' 
Yasimba,  whose  tombs  are  small  tumuli  or  cairns,  | 
surmounted  by  an  upright  stone  pillar.  The  crom- 
lech or  trilithic  altar,  m  the  centre  of  all  Druidio 
monuments,  is  supposed  by  Tod  to  be  a  toron  or 
triumphal  arch,  sacred  to  the  son-god  Belenns. 

In  1881,  Lieut.  Gonder  saw  400  cromlechs  in 
E.  Palestine,  in  seven  central  localities.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  cromlechs,  several  menhirs  or  standing 
stones  were  found,  and  ancient  stone  circles  in 
connection  with  both  classes  of  monuments. 
Among  the  sitoff  explored  were  Heshbon,  Elealeh, 
Medeba,  Baal-Meon,  Nebo,  and  Pisgah,  the  hot 
sprin£;B  of  Gallirthoe  Rabbath  Ammon ;  he  found 
t£e  place  of  the  wmhip  of  Baal-Peor  and  the  site 
of  Bamoth-Baal;  he  discovered  the  method  by 
which  the  enormous  stones  used  at  Arak  el  Emir 
rfit  up  from  the  quarries.— £f.  Oliver^ 


GROOM.    BiNO.    A  dip,  a  ravtee,  a  vidlay,* 
hollow. 

GR0P8.    On  fertile  boida  sueeplible  of  irrign- 
tion,  British  India  enloys  two  crops  dmn^g  ths 
year,  one  called  the  Khtfif ,  or  rain  crop,  sowii  Sa 
June  and  reaped  in  Ootober ;  the  other  sown  ia 
October,  and  reaped  in  Marah  and  April,  caUed 
the  Rabi,  or  oold- weather  crop.     The  latter, 
embracing   the  months  whidi  approiximate  in 
temperature  to  that  of  the  season  of  eoltivation  ia 
colder  oountries,  corresponds  with  them  also  in 
the  nature  of  the  plants  cnhivalod,  as,  for  inatanee, 
wheat,  barley,  oata,  and  millet;  peas,  beaaa,  velel^ 
tares,  diick-pea,  pigeon-pea,  ana  lentils ;  tobsMO, 
safflower,  and  succory ;  flax,  and  i^anta  allied  t9 
mustard  and  rape,  as  oil-seeds;  oamt,  eoriander, 
and  cumin,  and  other  seeds  of  a  similar  kind,  is 
ajwain,  B(Hif,  aoya,  aneeaun.    In  the  rainy  aeaaoa, 
a  totally  different  set  of  planta  engages  the  agri* 
cultnrist*s  attention,  as  rice,  eotton,  indigo,  and 
nMtize,  with  sorghum,  pulse,  joar,  koda,  most  of 
the  tropical  legumes,  as  well  as  several  of  tiie 
cucumber  and  gourd  tribes,  together  with  the 
seBamem  for  oil,  and  varieties  of  the  ^g-plantaa 
a  Vegetable.    The  sonn  and  sonnee,  two  cordage 
plants,  are  also  cultivated  at  this  season. 

Dr.  Boyle  gives  the  following  arrangement  of 
the  countries  of  which  the  phints  will  grow  in 
the  different  parts  of  India : — 
Tropical  and  East  Indian    Travaneore,  Goohin,  MaU- 


ropicai  a 

inanda,  tropical  Africa, 
BmzU,  Guiaaa.  W. 
ladica,  andFlorida. 

Eaat  and  WMt  ooaat  of 
Africa. 

S.  States  of  N.  America, 
Egypt,  n.of  AfricajSyria. 

Mexican  highlaadB,  lower 
moontaina  of  Spain. 

S.  of  Africa,  extra  tropi- 
cal N.  Hollaiid,  &  Ame- 
rica beyond  lat.  23|*  S. 

Mediterranean  region. 


bar,  Ceyhm,  Uaby  Pen- 

insala,  COiittBgoag,  Boi- 

galtliower  Aaaani 
G<m>nuuid«I  «oafli,  Koiik- 

em  Cinsara,  Konkan 
Gujerat,     Behar,     Drab, 

DebU,lialwa. 
Mysore,   hUly  raafas    la 

Dekhan,  BajpuiMMu 
Saharuapor  and  Kortiiefm 

Doab. 


Obino  -  Japanese     regioQi 
Middle  Andes,  Pera«  and 


Himalayan  mooitlainB,  re- 
giona  of  oaka  and  paaca. 
unalayaa  abova  i«K>oa  of 
foraat. 


were  broti 
R.  A.  F. 
April  1870. 


G,  S.  Quarter^  Joum,  o/  Scknce^ 
See  Cairn. 


Dehra  Doon,  and  Kma- 
layaa  iraUeys  to  mode- 
rate eiaraiiaiB. 
NeilgherrieajUpperAvaa^ 
Hunalayan  mooBtaina. 
mountains  of  JBiaril. 
Korth  of  Earope,  north  of 
Aria,and  North  Amerioa. 
Arctio  regionsjmanntainsof 
Sorope,  elevated  Andea 

The  Tamil-speaking  oountrica  in  the  S.EL 
of  the  Peninsnla  have  the  benofit  of  th»  'K.R. 
monsoon ;  their  principal  rioe  cvc^,  called  Ktt«* 
panta,  is  sown  aurin£[  the  wet  season ;  a  leiKr 
crop  is  sown  in  the  spnng  and  remed  in  the  mias. 

Peyciilaria  apioata,  in  the  Cudl^Mh  diiiUia^  ia 
usually  aown  nnxed  with  nine  other  aaeda.     DttK- 
ohOB  umfloraa,  D.  SinenaiB,  PhaaeoioB  aron^,  Oaev 
arietinum,  Cajanus  IndiooSiLablab  ▼ulgaria,  8wa 
mum  orieniale,  and  Hibiacoa  tnbdarilia. 

The  ragi  crop  (Ekusina,  ipteiee)  isu— aawnaaa 
mixed  wHh  Lablab  vulgaris,  this  paiaa  1 
in  Hues,  without  ref  ereooe  to  the  nigi  «rop,  ^ 
dropped  in  a  furrow  made  with  the  native  ]  * 
Mixmg  crops  ia  of  valne :  it  aerres  the  pun 
an  altamatioa  of  cri^Mt,  as  the  plants  dl 
demands  on  the  soil;  the  ▼atMy  inona 
ohanoea  of  success;  and,  aa  they  npen  at< 
stages,  they  give  eontmaoas  irak  to  tlie  lyot  wmA 
his  family. 

56*2  per  cent  of  the  adnlt  male  popnlatioii  of 
British  India  are  engaged  in  agrioaltarOf  the  totel 
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Mog  34,844,000.  The  nnmber  of  .penaons  re* 
tamed  as  engai^  in  agricultuie  and  in  tending 
or  dealing  in  anunals,  is  d7|  millions ;  bat  besides 
tbese,  the  bojs  and  girk  and  wives  of  a  household, 
and  nanjr  tradesmen  and  artisanB,  own  land  which 
ib^  etdtiyate  by  the  aid  of  the  joonger  membtn 
of  the  familjr.  The  farms  of  India  are  all  smaH, 
and  the  machinery  and  capital  proportionate.  The 
farmer  works  the  soil  himiBelf ,  assisted  at  times  by 
relatives,  labourers  beiog  rarely  hired.  The  plough 
18  light  and  mde,  and  the  dmught  cattle  are  m 
general  small;  but  the  fields  are  ploughed  and 
re-plonghed  a  dozen  times,  and  freely  exposed  to 
the  weiSher.  The  crops  raised  are  excellent ;  and 
no  Mahoinedan,  European,  or  East  Indian  has 
ever  been  able  to  compete  with  the  Hindus. 

In  Mysore,  where  tne  ragi  and  other  dry  grains 
occnpy  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  cultivable  area, 
— ^rice  10  per  cent,— little  has  been  done  to  pro- 
ride  water  for  artificial  irrigation. 

Very  good  land  in  Bengal  will  yield  48  maunds 
per  acre,  and  in  exceptionally  good  lands  53 
maiinds.  In  an  ordinary  year,  m  that  good  land, 
the  range  maj  be  36  to  40  maunds.  Ordinarily 
fair  low  land  m  a  rCAlly  good  year,  from  30  to  36 
maands ;  and,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  18  to 
24  maonds.  Poor  or  high  sandy  lands,  18  maunds, 
or,  on  an  average,  12  to  13  maimds.  The  average 
of  all  classes  of  land,  15  maunds  per  acre.  (Lieut. 
Ottley  in  Mor.  and  Mat.  Pro.,  1874-75,  pp.  36-87.) 

In  the  TJoper  Provinces  of  N.  India,  the  follow- 
ing la  the  detail  of  seed  sown  per  acre,  and  the 
yield,  of  the  more  ordinary  crops : — 
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Beed       Yield 
ptr  Acre,  j^tr  Acrt. 
Iin.t8t.     Khn.Ofl. 
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Cotton^Kapas,  Badhia, 

Mamva,    Oin.  48.       4 

Jetkidban,!    20       Id 

Sawan,   .     Sm.  to  4a.  12 


Patna, 


One  of  the  most  important  points  for  the  Inotian 

ff^fitp*^""  is  to  discover  other  industries  than  that 

of  the  production  of  food,  in  order  to  give  i»K>fit- 

able  employment  to  the  varied  capacities  of  the 

people     A  large  addition  to  the  production  and 

mannfacture  of  tobacco,  sugar,  wool,  ulk,  jute, 

p^wr,  etc,  woold  have  this  effect,  and  this  could 

be  obtained  without  oovtailing  the  supply  of  food. 

bf  tbe  additktt  of  eoe-teath  to  the  yield  of  food 

cropv-^resol*  that  might  easily  be  broi^ht  about 

if  ipteatar  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation. 

Tkm  woidd  set  free  aa  area  covering  20  milU(m 

j«w»  whieh  would  add  200  aaillioDH  sterling  to 

Umb  gmenl  wealth,  at  the  moderate  value  of  £10 

per  MM,  when  the  eropa  were  converted  into  a 

mannfaetaied  product  oy  the  well-employed  in- 

dvmtry  of  the  people.    To  aid  in  this,  further 

BUemiion  to  artificial  irrigation  is  needed.     The 

inferior  trains  are  greatly  dependent  on  rain ;  but 

for  garden  cultivation,  as  for  this  vegetables,  the 

p0pipy%  tohaeeo,  andsugarrcane,  artificial  irrigation 

18  indispensable  evervwhere,  exe^  in  low-lytog 

laods  near  riven.    Eviery  tank  should  be  kept  in 

repair,  wells  sunk  wherev^  water  is  to  be  met 

^rttfaV  *^  manure  largely  used.    Mr,  Schrotty 

sajB  that  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  the 

awem^e  quantity  of  rioe  nrodoced  in  India  from 

each  i|cre  of  knd  was  18d8  lbs.;  of  wheat,  1155  lbs.; 

coitoD^  670  lbs.,  unpicked,  which  is  e^nai  to 


100  erore     —  1  nmb. 
lOOurah     e  1  k^orah. 
lOOkliarub  =  1  neel. 
100  neel       =^  1  pudvn. 


OROSS. 

33S  Iba.  of  pidDsd.  But  the  statistics  of  the  19tih 
entury  show  that  the  hind  yields  rice  now  at  an 
average  of  800  to  900  lbs.  per  acre ;  wheat,  660 
lbs.;  and  nicked  ootton,  52 lbs.  In  1828,  certain 
lands  in  Central  India  yielded  128  lbs.  of  cotton 
peraese.  In  Broach,  in  1844,  the  yield  was  83  lbs.: 
and  St  the  present  time  the  quantity  produced 
does  not  oome  to  above  88  Ibsi  And  the  conduaion 
arrived  at  is  that  the  hmd  is  becoming  poor,  and 
unless  it  gets  a  portion  at  least  of  what  is  taken 
from  it,  its  producing  qualities  will  still  further 
deteriorate. — Camegy. 

CROREjor  Kror,  ten  millions.  A  erove  of 
rupees  is  equal  to  one  million  sterling.  The  names 
of  the  hiffhier  numbers,  Miot  says,  are  thus  given 
in  the  Zabdat-ul-Qoanin :— - 

lOOpadam  »lBtiiik%. 

lOOrankli  <»liild. 

100  uld        =  1  vik. 

100  rak       «=  1  pxidha. 

When  Akbar  introduced  his  revenue  reforms^ 
he  appointed  a  collector  for  every  crot e  of  dams 
(t.6.  £s.  2,50,000),  whom  he  designated  by  the 
title  of  Amil  or  Amilguzar :  and  to  that  f udc- 
tiouary  the  instraetions  are  directed  in  the  Ayin-* 
i-Akbari;  the  designation  of  Crori  being  of  subse- 
quent introduction.—- ^//»a& 

CROSS. 

Oroix,    •    •    .    .     .    Ffi.    Salfb, Pncs. 

Krens,  •    «    .    .    .  Qeb.    Cnu, Sp. 

Crooe,    •    •    •    •    •     It. 

The  symbol  of  the  circle  and  the  cross,  tinder 
every  varietur  of  circumstance,  in  Egypt,  Africa, 
Britain,  China,  Scandinavia,  and  America,  in 
everv  age,  by  every  people,  from  the  dawn  of 
secular  histoiy  to  the  present  hour,  has  been  held 
by  all  in  the  same  superstitious  veneration,  has  b^n 
honoured  with  the  same  distinguishing  rites,  and 
has  always  ezprened  the  same  doctrine  or  mystery. 
Divine  potaftiality  was  sometimes  indicated  by 
two  or  more  seeptres  arranged  at  risht  angles  or 
quadrinally,  with  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  or  a  simple 
circle,  or  six  or  eight  round  stars,  at  the  point  oil 
interaeedon,  with  other  orbs  or  ornaments.  Osiris 
by  the  cross  cave  eternal  life  to  the  spirits  of  the 
just.  With  Uie  eron  Thor  smote  the  head  <rf  the 
greaiserptnt.  TheMuyscamotberslaidtheohOdren 
benettth  a  crojw,  trusting  by  that  sign  to  secure 
them  from  evil  spirits.  The  croai*<Sike,  says  &ir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  was  the  hieroglyph-  for  civil- 
ised land,  obriously  a  land  superior  to  their  own, 
as  it  was  indeed  to  all  other  mundane  territories : 
for  it  was  that  distant  traditional  country  ot 
sempiternal  contentment  and  repose,  of  exquisite 
delight  and  serenity,  where  nature  unassisted  by 
man  produces  aU  tliat  is  necessary  for  his  sustenta- 
tion,  and  whose  midst  was  crowned  with  a  sacred 
and  glorious  eminence, — the  umbilicus  orbis  ter- 
rarum,-— towards  which  the  heathen  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  in  all  ages  turned  a  wistful  gaze  in 
every  act  of  devotion,  and  hoped  to  be  admitted, 
or  rather  to  be  restored,  at  the  close  of  this  tran- 
sitory scene.  The  Cruz  ansata  Is  the  earliest 
known  form  of  the  cross.  It  is  commonly  called 
the  key  of  the  Nile,  because  often  seen  on  Coptic 
and  Egyptian  monuments.  It  was  very  similar  to 
the  Roman  letter  T,  witharoundlet  or  oval  placed 
immediately  above  it,  and  signified  hidden  wisdom 
or  the  life  to  come.  It  was  used  by  the  ChaldcBans, 
Phoanicians,  Mexicans,  and  Peruvians ;  doubtless 
it  was  intended  to  denote  the  solar  and  tsneslrial 
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spheres.  And,  subsequently,  soyercigns  each 
adopted  the  circle,  associated  with  it  the  cross,  and 
this  symbol  of  royalty  is  in  use  with  every  king 
of  Europe.  The  Cbaicra  in  the  hands  of  Bcahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  is  a  modificatioii  of  it.  In 
Egypt  and  China  it  was  used  to  indicate  a  land  of 
com  and  plenty ;  and,  when  divided  into  four  equal 
segments,  it  was  the  symbol  of  the  primeyal  abode 
of  man,  the  traditional  paradise  of  Eden.  The 
cross,  says  Colonel  Wilford  (As.  Res.  x.  p.  124), 
though  not  an  object  of  worship  amongst  tlie 
Buddhists,  is  a  favourite  emblem  and  devbe 
amongst  thenu  It  is  ezacjlily  the  oroas  of  the 
Manicbees,  with  leaves  and  flowers  springing 
from  it,  and  fruit  also,  it  is  said.  It  is  called  the 
divine  tree,  the  tree  of  the  gods,  the  tree  of  life 
and  knowledge,  and  productive  of  whatever  is 
good  and  desirable,  and  is  placed  in  the  terrestrial 
paradise. 

The  pre-Christian  cross  is  not  unfrequently 
associated  with  a  tree  or  trees.  The  sign  of  the 
cross  began  to  be  used  by  Christians  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  is  described  by  Lactantius  as  an 
impr^nable  fortress  to  defend  those  impressed 
with  it,  for  such  the  devil  cannot  approach.  The 
use  of  the  pre-Christian  cross,  either  in  the  form 
of  the  handle  cross  of  the  Mediterranean  districts, 
or  the  swastika  4^  of  the  Buddhists,  was  widely 
spread  amongst  ancient  peoples,  and  ;t  is  in  uso 
at  the  present  day  over  all  Buddhist  and  Hindu 
countries.  Mr.  AY.  King  has  described  many  oruci- 
formmonolithsat  Mungapet,  in  the  Paluncha  taluk, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Godavery  on  the  road  to 
Uanamconda,  in  the  Nizam^s  dominions. — Journal 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society, 

CROSS,  ROBERT,  a  skilled  gardener  who  aided 
Mr.  Clements  Markbam,  C.B.,  in  introducing 
cinchona  trees  Tl 860-1 879)  and  caoutchouc  trees 
(1875)  into  India  from  S.  America,  species  of 
castiUoa.  He  made  five  journeys  to  procure  cin- 
chona plants. — Markhamy  Peruv.  Bark, 

CR(>SSBILL,  Loxia  himalayana,  Hodgson^  in- 
habits the  pine  forests. 

CROTALARIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Fabaceie,  sec.  B.  lotese,  of  whicn  about  40  species 
are  known  in  India.  The  fibres  of  the  barks  of 
C.  Burhia,  C.  juncea,  and  C.  retusa  are  largely 
used  as  cordage  material.  C.  juncea  yields  the 
sunn  of  commerce;  the  C.  tenuifolia  furnishes 
the  Jubbulpur  hemp. — W.  Ic. 

CROTALARIA  BURHIA.    Ham.  Bach 

Khip,  Bhata,  Bui,  Beas.  Buta,  Khep, .  .  Sutlej. 
Lathia,  Kharsan,  .  Hind.  Sis,  Sissaij  .  .  Tr.-Ind. 
Drannoo,  ....  Sind.    Meini,  Pola, .    .        „ 

A  naked-looking,  bushy  plant,  common  in  Sind 
and  in  all  the  more  arid  parts  of  the  Panjab,  from 
Dehli  to  Trans-Indus  up  to  Peshawur.  It  is 
browsed  by  cattle.  It  has  a  very  tough  bark, 
and  with  exactly  the  smell  of  broom  when  bruised, 
which  probably  gets  it  the  name  Bui,  fragrant. 
Twine  and  smaU  ropes  are  in  many  parts  made 
from  it  by  the  dry  process  (and  apparently  some- 
times after  two  or  three  days^  steeping),  but  not- 
ably not  so  in  places  near  Dehli,  where  the  khip 
used  for  this  is  nrom  Orthanthera,  a  very  different 
plant. — Stewart. 

CROTALARIA  JUNCEA.    Linn. 

O.  Bengalensis,  Lam, 

C.  tenuifolia,  Roxb,  iii.  263. 

C.  fenestrata,  Sinn, 


CROTALARLA.  VERRUCOSA. 


0.  porrecta,  Wall, 
0.  Berieea,  WUld, 


Kttdmmof  .  .  Bxhab. 
Ohore-snn,  .  .  .  BSMO. 
Maestapai,  ...  „ 
Taag,  Ambharee,  Bombat. 
Pan,  Paik  hsan,  .  BuRM. 
Pulai  namaji  of  Goimbt. 
Ohumpat,  Chmnese,  Cutt. 
Madras  hemp,  .  .  Emg. 
Jubbulpur  hemp  ?  .  „ 
Dekhani  brown  hemp, 


Sakette  hemp,  .    .    Bk. 

Sunn, HMD. 

Pallungooof  .  Madras. 
Ambaya  pata  of  PURSIT. 
Sanniof  .  Saharvkptb. 
Sana,  ....  Sanol 
Kenna,.  .  .  .  Stix&L 
Wakkoo,  Janapam,  Tajl 
Shanal,  .  •  .  •  „ 
Saxmamu,      .    •     .    'tWL 


The  Crotalaria  juncea  Lb  cultivated  for  its  fihit 
in  many  parts  of  India.  Its  fibres  make  a  good 
Rtrone  hemp  for  cordage,  canvas,  gunny,  and 
sackcloth,  twine  and  paper.  It  is  sown  veiy 
thickly  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains,  so  that  it 
may  grow  tall  and  thin,  and  in  favourable  sofl  it 
grows  to  8  or  10  feet  high.  When  it  begins  to 
flower,  it  is  cut  near  the  root,  tied  in  large  bundles, 
and  immersed  in  water,  putting  some  wdght  on 
it,  generally  mud,  to  j^revent  it  from  being  carried 
away.  After  remaining  immersed  from  four  to 
eight  days,  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  water,  taken 
by  bandfuls,  beaten  on  a  piece  of  wood  or  stone, 
and  washed  till  quite  clean,  and  the  cuticle  with 
the  leaves  completely  removed  from  the  other 
portion  of  the  plant.  Each  handful  is  then  piled 
musket  fashion,  and  left  to  dry.  When  perfectly 
dry,  the  woody  portion,  which  has  been  more  or 
less  broken,  is  separated  from  the  fibre  by  further 
beating  and  skaking.  From  8  to  G  maunds  of 
fibre  are  extracted  from  each  bigha  of  plant. 
The  raw  material  on  the  field,  as  plant,  costs  from 
two  to  four  rupees  per  bigha,  according  to 
quality ;  and  the  prepared  fibre  costs  from  four 
to  ten  rupees  per  maund,  according  to  strength, 
length,  and  cleanliness  of  fibre. — Roxb. ;  Boifle. 

CROTALARIA  LABURNIFOLIA.     iwn. 


C.  pendula,  Bert, 
Muna, .... 
Ohiri  gill  gich-oha, 


BSNG. 

Tel. 


C.  pedunculosa,  2>6r>. 
Pedda  gili  gich-cfaa,    Tel. 
Manne, 


Grows  from  Ceylon  to  Bengal ;  has  large,  bright 
yellow  flowers. —  Voigt ;  Elliot. 

CROTALARIA  LINIFOLIA.    Linn, 
0.  csBepitosa,  Boxb,  |  Ndla  giri  gili  gich-eha,  TfeL. 

A  native  of  most  parts  of  India. — Voigt. 

CROTALARIA  OCCULTA,  the  pea  violet; 
grows  very  common  by  the  roadside  between 
Cherra  and  the  Eastern  Khassya  Hills,  and  smells 
deUciously  of  yiohts.-- Hooker,  Jour,  ii  p.  809, 

CROTALARIA  RETUSA .    Linn. 
Bil-junjun,    .    .    .  Beng.  |  Ttodal  ekoti.    .  Halxal. 
Wedge-leaved  orotalaria.     |  Potti  giU  gieh-cha,   .  Tkl. 

This  plant  grows  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  In 
Bengal,  Burma,  and  the  Moluccas;  has  Uuqge, 
bright  yellow  flowers ;  the  fibres  are  anployed  for 
canvas  and  cordage.  It  yields  the  fibre  known  in 
England  and  Calcutta  as  Jubbulpur  hemp,  wbidi 
is  considered  equal  to  Russian  hemp,  and  be«ni  a 
heavier  weight    Dr.  Royle  reported  as  undcar : — 


Kind  and  quality  of  Bope. 

Siae. 

GoTern- 
meat 
Proof. 

BreaJmv 
We^fcL 

Oiled  Jubbulpur  hemp,  artil- 
lery tracea,    

Untarred  do.,  superior  fonr- 
Btiand.  plain  la^  .    .    . 

Untarred  Dhunohee  (^achy- 
nomene  '^nuaHna^  Boxb.), 
Sesbania  aculeata,  .    ,    . 

Pine-apple  fibre,    .... 

Inches. 
3 

Cwt. 
M 

42 

49 
42 

43    ¥ 

83     « 

75     0 
57     0 

CROTALARIA  VERRUCOSA.    Linn. 

C.  anguloaa,  Zam. 


G.  ccerulia,  Jacq. 

Bun-8un,  .   BBNO.,Hun). 

Pi-tandali-kotti,  Malbal. 
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Vuttikfaillo'kmnpi,  Tam. 


Ghilghirinta, 
Alla-gili-gieh-dia, 


Tel 


CROTAIJDiE. 


CROWS. 


Grows  in  Malabar  and  Bengal.  It  has  bright 
blae  and  greenish- white  flowers.  The  juice  of  its 
IcaTee  is  used  in  medicine. — Voigt, 

CROTALIDiE,  a  family  of  reptiles  of  the  order 
Ophidia,  and  sob- order  Serpentes  viperini. 

CROTON,  a  genus  of  ^^lantsof  the  natural  order 
Eapharbiacee.  The  species  of  India  and  the  J^hi- 
pelago  are, — C.  aromaticam,  bicolor,  drupacea, 
Midodflgs,  jonira,  ]8BTigata,lacGiferam,  microdenia, 
Ifoonii,  muriestom,  nigro-Tiride,  oblongifolin, 
paTanum,  polyandrum,  tigfinm,  nrophvlla,  urn- 
bellaium.  The  seeds  and  oil  of  C.  polyandram 
and  C.  tigfiam  are  ptirgatiTe.  A  species  of 
eroton,  whose  roots  are  used  by  the  Burmese  for  a 
cathartic,  abounds  in  some  pazts  of  Burma,  especi- 
ally on  the  Moulmein  hills. — Mason, 

CROTON  AROMATICUM.  Linn.  Wel-kap- 
piteya*  Sikgh.  Abundant  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
Ceylon. — Thw.  p.  275. 

CROTON  HYPOLEUCUM.  Daiz.  C.reticu- 
lataun.  Hey  net  grows  in  the  central  proyiDce  of 
Geylon«  at  2000  to  3000  feet.— rAtr.  p.  276. 

CROTON  LACCIFERUM.    Linn.,  W,  Ic. 


Aleoritea  laoeif ems,  WiUd, 
Croton  foliit  OTatis,  etc.. 


Sioinoidee  aromaiica  arbor, 

Burm, 
Qau-kappiteya,    •  Singh. 


A  native  of  the  East  Indies,  yery  common  in 
Ceykm  up  to  8000  feet ;  truuk  arborescent,  with 
nide  and  angular  branches,  and  is  said  to  furnish 
the  finest  of  all  the  sorts  of  lac,  of  a  bright  red, 
and  also  to  furnish  a  brilliant  Tarnish  in  Ceylon. 
-^Thur.  p.  276 ;  Eng,  Cyc.  p.  212 ;  O'Sh.  p.  568. 

CROTON  OBLONGIFOLIUM.    Roxb. 
C.  keTigatnm,  WM, 
Bhntam  knsain,      Sanbk.  |  Bhutala  bhairi, .    .    Tel. 

A  small  tree  not  uncommon  in  S.  India  an>l 
Ceylon.  The  Telugu  name  means  demon- driver 
or  devil-goad,  sticks  made  of  it  being  carried  as  a 
wotection  against  evil  spirits.  —  Voigt;  Elliot; 
Tkw.  ZeyL  p.  276. 

CROTON  POLYANDRUM.    Roxk 
Croton  Bozbuighii,   Wall.  \  Oroton  polyandra,  Roxb. 
DuB^    •     .    •    •    Beno.    Hakni ;  Hakun,  •    Hind. 
Iha-dee-wa,    •    •   BuRV.  |  Konda  amadum,  •      Tel. 

Grows  in  the  Circars,  Bengal,  and  Hindustan, 
near  hills  and  streams  in  moist  places.  Perennial ; 
seeds  exactly  like  those  of  the  castor -oil  plant, 
bat  much  smaUer.  Esteemed  by  the  natiyes  of 
India  to  be  a  good  purgative,  one  seed  bruised 
with  water  being  given  for  each  evacuation 
desired.  The  Burmese  cultivate  this  species  of 
croton,  which  grows  into  a  thick  busb.  It  is  very 
common  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  where 
it  is  called  Jnmalghota. — Royle ;  0*Sh. ;  Roxb. 

CROTON  SANGUISFLUINA,  the  blood-wood 
of  Norfolk  Island;  is  Eaid  to  be  of  little  value 
except  for  firewood.  On  an  incision  being  made  in 
the  bark,  a  fluid  exudes  which  is  used  for  marking 
the  convicts'  slopes,  staining  furniture,  etc ;  and 
it  is  a  good  tonic  and  astringent,  strongly  resem- 
bling £agon's  blood  (Dam-ul-ukwain). —  O'Sh. ; 
KeppeTs  Ind.  Arch.  ii.  p.  282. 

OROTON  SCABIOSUM.  Bedd.  A  small  tree 
!Mi  the  Nullaymallay  mountains,  Kumool  district, 
where  it  is  most  abundant  about  the  Yerrachalma 
[2000  to  3000  feet  elevation) ;  its  very  silverv 
ippearance  renders  it  highly  ornamental. — Bed- 
tome,  PL  Sylv.  p.  288. 

CROTON  TIGUUM,  Croton-oil  plant. 
>otoa  Jamalgotay  J9ue4,    1  TigUom  Uotohianam,  Jth. 
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Japhlota  Rattun  jote,PAKJ. 
Dund,  ....  Pers. 
JayapjEJa;  Nepala,  Sansk. 
Dunti,  ....  „ 
Nepalam,  .  .  .  Sinoh. 
Nervalam,  .  .  .  Tam. 
Nepalatn,     .    .    .      Tel. 


Batu,  also  Dond,  .  Arab. 
Jypal;  Rochuk,  .  Bsng. 
Kannakoli,  .  .  .  Burm. 
Jayapala,  .  .  .  Can. 
Jamalgota,  .  .  .  Hind. 
Bori,  ....  Malay. 
Nirvala,  .  .  .  Maleal. 
Kadel-aTanaku,    .      „ 

This  small  tree  grows  to  15  or  20  feet  high  in 
most  parts  of  India,  Assam,  and  the  Moluccas. 
Every  part  of  the  plant  is  purgative,  but  the 
fruit  or  seeds  are  dangerously  so,  and  in  the 
Tiifidicinal  practice  of  £urope  they  are  never 
given,  thoagfa  in  India  native  practitioners  sepa- 
rate the  embryo,  and  give  it  internally.  The  seeds 
yield  a  powerfully  cathartic  oil,  by  grinding  the 
seeds,  placiog  the  powder  in  bags,  and  pressing  it 
between  plates  of  iron.  The  o3  is  then  allowed 
to  stand  15  days,  and  afterwards  filtered.  The 
residue  of  the  expression  is  saturated  with  twice 
its  weight  of  alcohol,  heated  on  a  sand-bath  from 
120°  to  ldO°  Fahr.,  and  the  mixture  pressed  again  ; 
the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  the  oil  allow^  to 
settle,  and  filtered  after  a  fortnight  One  seer 
(2  lbs.)  of  seed  furnishes  11  fluid  ounces  of  oil, — 
6  by  the  first  process,  5  by  the  second. 

Croton  Oil.    Napala  oil ;  Tiglii  oleum. 


Dund, .... 
Nirvaiam  yennai, 
Naypalam  nana, 


Pers. 
Tav. 
Tel. 


Dund,  also  Bata,  .  Arab. 
Kannakoh,  .  .  .  BCRM. 
Jumalgota-ka-tel,  Hind. 
Bori,    ....    Malay. 

This  oil  is  prepared  by  grinding  the  seeds  of 
C.  tiglium,  placing  the  powder  in  bags,and  pressing 
between  plates  of  iron.  The  oil  thus  expressed  is 
allowed  to  stand  about  a  fortnight,  and  then 
filtered.  It  is  of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  r^dens  litmus  paper 
powerfully.  It  is  an  exceedingly  powerful 
cathartic.  It  has  a  heavy  oily  smell,  and  is  very 
irritating  to  the  skin.  It  is  procurable  in  most 
Indian  bazars,  often  adulterated  with  castor-oil 
and  other  fixed  oils.  The  seeds  are  administered 
by  native  doctors ;  and  when  the  operation  is  exces- 
sive, they  give  the  patient  the  juice  of  the  sour 
lime,  which  is  said  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
croton  i 


Jav. 


Croton  Seed. 

Hab-ul-maluk,     •    Arab.  I  Cheraken,    .    , 
Pa-taiiy    ....    Chin.  | 

The  seeds  of  C.  tiglium  are  about  the  size  of  a 
small  marble,  of  a  convex  shape  on  one  side,  and 
bluntly  angular  on  the  other,  enveloped  in  a  thin 
shell.— i^au/itrier ;  Ainslie;  Royle;  Roxb.;  Voigt; 
O'Sh.;  Lindley;  Jur.  Rep. 

CROTON  VARIEGATUM,  anornamentalshrub, 
commonly  called  the  laurel ;  the  leaves  are  varie- 
gated. There  is  a  willow  leaf  variety  equally 
ornamental  and  handsome ;  the  plants  thrive  best 
in  large  pots  or  tubs,  shaded  from  the  noonday 
sun. — Jaffrey;  Graham;  Thomson's  Records. 

CROWS. 


Oorneille,     .    •    .    .  Fb. 

Oantare,  .....    It. 

Krahen,  .    •    *    »     Gbr. 

Kaka, .    .     Sansk,,  Tam. 

Kowa,     .    .    .    •  Hind. 

Ciurvo,  Baira,  .    .    .   Sr. 

Conostoma  oemodium,one  of  the  Rasorial  Crows, 
of  the  sub-family  Glaucopin»,  inhabits  the  northern 
region  of  Nepal,  and  m  Celebes;  and  on  the 
Malabar  coast  black  and  white  crows  occur,  also 
occasional  albinos.  The  crow  is  reckoned  a  bird 
of  ill-omen  in  India;  still  Malabar  women  are 
sometimes  named  Kaka,  the  name  in  that  dialect, 
as  well  as  in  Sanskrit,  for  the  crow.    The  females 


CROZOPHOIU  PLIOATA. 


GRUOTAOBA. 


of  Malftbar  are,  more  than  othere,  called  after 
animala.  Maui,  the  crooodile,  is  a  name  among 
them.  In  Christian  countries,  Barbara,  Ursula, — 
Barbarian  and  Little  Bear, — are  not  unusual.  The 
crows  incubate  chiefly  in  March  and  April.  The 
common  crow  of  India  is  of  unwonted  familiarity, 
impudence,  and  matchless  audacity.  Mr.  Sirr 
mentions  a  crow  seizing  bread  from  a  toast-rack, 
and  another  taking  food  from  a  dog  while  eating. 
Sir  James  E.  Tennant  mentions  that  one  of  these 
ingenious  marauders,  after  vainly  attitudinizing 
in  front  of  a  chained  watch-dog,  that  was  lazily 
gnawing  a  bone,  and  after  fruitlessly  endeavour- 
ing to  £vert  his  attention  by  dancing  bef(»e  him, 
with  head  awry  and  eye  askance,  at  length  flew 
away  for  a  moment,  and  returned  bringing  a 
eompcmion,  which  perched  itself  on  a  branch  a 
few  yards  in  the  rear.  The  crow's  grimaces  were 
now  activelv  renewed,  but  with  no  better  snccees, 
till  its  confederate,  poising  itself  on  its  wines, 
descended  with  the  utmost  velocity,  striking  &e 
dog  upon  the  spine  with  all  the  force  of  its  strong 
beak.  The  dog  started  with  surprise  and  pain, 
and  the  bone  he  had  been  gnawing  was  snatched 
away  by  the  flrst  crow  the  instant  his  head  was 
turned.  The  Oorvus  calminatus,  or  luge  Mack 
crow  of  India,  may  be  constantly  ohserv^  wher- 
ever there  are  bomdoes,  perched  on  their  backs, 
and  engaged,  in  company  with  the  small  minah 
(Acridotheres  tristis),  in  freeing  them  from  ticks. 
— TennanCs  Ceylon ;  Sirr*8  Ceylon,     See  Corvidse. 

CROZOPHORA  PUCATA.    Juss. 
Croton  plicatttm,  VaM,       \  G.  tinctorium,  Burm. 


Khoodi-okra^  .  .  Beng. 
Indian  tumsol, .  .  Eng. 
Saha-devi,  Nilak-rai,HiND. 


Subali, 
LiBga  maitun, 
Linga  manu, 


Hind. 
Tam. 

Tel. 


Common  in  all  the  south  of  India,  in  rice-fields, 
flowering  in  the  cold  weather.  Its  value  in 
leprosy  is  asserted.  The  juice  of  its  green  leaves 
dyes  blue. —  VoigL 

CRUCIBLE.  Musa,  Teu  In  India,  these  are 
made  by  coppersmiths,  etc.,  for  their  own  use,  of 
pipeclay  or  other  suitable  day,  beaten  up  for  a 
considerable  time  on  the  anvil  with  burnt  paddy 
husk;  being  formed,  they  are  left  to  drv  and 
arc  then  ready  for  use.  Mr.  Rohde  had  seen 
a  crucible  formed  for  melting  silver,  simply  by 
spreading  wet  clay  on  a  bit  of 'rajg,  which  was 
immediately  placed  on  the  fire,  which  again  was 
urged  by  the  breath  through  a  bamboo  tube. — 
RoMe,  MSS, 

CUUOIFER^.  This  order  of  plants  is  so 
called  from  the  four  flower-leaves  (petals)  being 
disposed,  more  or  less  distinctly,  in  ^e  form  of  a 
cross,  as  in  the  the  wallflower,  cabbage,  and 
cress.  Nearly  all  are  herbaceous;  none  are 
poisonous,  though  they  are  generally  a  little 
acrid ;  they  are  especially  antiscorbutic. 

CRUDE,  a  commercial  term  applied  to  raw  and 
unrefined  products,  as  crude  camphor,  crude 
tartar,  jcrude  midsummer  root,        .    . 

CRUDIA  ZE YLANIC A.  Thw, «  A  large  tree, 
of  Galpaata,  near  Caltura.— TAw. 

CRUSADES,  military  expeditions  made  from 
Christian  countries  in  the  11th  to  18tb  centuries, 
to  recover  the  sacred  buildings  famed  from  the  first 
origin  of  Christianity.  At  the  time  of  tlie  fi«t  cru- 
sade, the  Mahomedan  power  was  shared  between 
those  of  Arab  and  those  of  Mongol  origin.  The 
Arab  movement  had  been  stayed  by  their  defeat 
by  Charles  Martdl,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Loire, 
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and  they  had  settibd  dowB  in  ths  ooaiilriaa  lAich 
they  had  oonc^uered,  advancing  in  oivilnHilioii  md 
cultivating  saenoe:  But  later,  the  fresh  eomsti 
to  MahomedauTHm,  the  Seljukian  Tadn  ad 
Tartars,  isaoed  from  Cortnal  Asia,  canying  nin 
in  their  path.  Aaia  Minor  was  kat  to  the  Greek 
empire,  and  ConataDtinople  itBell  inperiiy, 
when  Peter  the  Hermit  roused  Chxistiaii  Sunn 
to  recovtf  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerasalem.  » 
waa  Bubaequently,  in  1187,  lost  again  by  the 
conquest  of  Salah-nd-din ;  and  at  the  tiine  M 
St.  Looia  of  France  took  the  oknb,  Chengis  Kkn 
with  hifl  followers  had  so  ruiDed  the  whole  tiael 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Indus,  that  the  eoeond-* 
ing  eentttries  have  not  siloed  to  reatove  it  Tke 
right  wing  of  this  enormous  host  wan  bringDig 
rqin  on  the  Slav  nations  of  eaateni  Eoope, 
while  its  left  wing  waa  menacing  Baghdad  vA 
Syria.  Poland  and  Hungary  wex«  invaded  in 
1258,  and  thcj  had  entered  Bohemia  and  Moiafia. 
Frederick  n.,  in  1229,  after  Salah-ud-Din'a  deith, 
recovered  the  Holy  City,  bat  it  was  again  finUy 
lost  to  the  Kharasmian  Turks,  who  deatn^ysd 
every  Christian  whom  they  found.  Kot  long 
after,  the  Christians  were  again  defeated  at  the 
battie  of  Gaaa,  which  was  fought  in  eonipany 
with  Malik  Mansur,  the  ruler  of  Dannecna,  a^pinst 
the  king  of  Egypt.  St  Louis  nsade  two  ^nisadtt, 
in  the  first  of  wnieh  he  waa  compietdy  defeated. 
The  Ayabi  are  descendants  of  SaliOMid^Din.  The 
family  axe  known  as  the  Hasan  Keif,  and  oociqpy 
the  district  of  Shirwan.  In  Mr.  Rich's  time, 
the  Bey  was  powecful  and  ind^iendsnt^  See 
Acre;  Eyubi;  kafca. 

CRUSTACEA  are  the  Cruataees  of  the  FrcMch, 
and  the  Kmstentheire  of  the  Gennana.  The 
common  crab,  the  lobster,  and  orayfiah,  the  oom- 
mon  shrimp  and  the  water-flea|  may  be  tnken  aa 
types  of  different  sections  of  this  family. 

Cancer  is  a  genus  of  short-tailed  crustaoea,  and 
is  the  type  of  the  family  Canceridsd  of  linneus ; 
it  includes  a  large  number  of  species  of  the  genus 
Cancer ;  and  the  term  Crab,  wmch  is  a  transition 
of  it,  is  in  common  parlance  affiled'  to  the  great 
bulk  of  'the  brachyurous  crustaceans;  Dr.  Leach 
restricted  the  genus  Cancer  to  the  form  of  Cancer 
pagurus,  Zinn.,  the  large  eatable  crab  of  British 
coasts,  which  was,  when  he  defined  the  genus, 
the  only  species  Imown.  For  the  Blood-spoUed 
Crab  of  the  Asiatic  seas  (Cancer  macolatus,  Zwn^ 
etc.),  and  the  CoraUine  Crab  (Cancer  corallinua, 
Fahr,\  Dr.  licach  instituted  the  genus  Carpillus, 
characterized  by  the  existence  of  a  single  tooth 
on  the  border  of  the  carapace,  and  by  the  tri- 
dentated  front ;  and  for  the  ^  Eleven-tootned  Gnb  * 
(Cancer  undecimdentatus,  Fahr,)^  Egeria  is  a 
genus  of  brachyurous  decapod  crustao^ms  estah* 
lished  by  Dr.  Leach.  E.  Indica,  in  uze,  geaertl 
form  of  the  body,  and  length  of  the  f eet^  besis  % 
great  resemblance  to  Inachus  scorpio ;  but,  beadfll ! 
generic  differences,  the  arms  are  rather  short  aal  | 
slender.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  seas.  The  Hem) 
Crabs  are  very  common;  and  ^  nimble  Htfi 
Calling  Crabs,  Gelasimua  tetragonon,  Bdw^  % 
annulipcs,  Edw.,  G.  Dussumieri?  Edw.^  fiGampcf 
over  tne  moist  sands,  carrying  aloft  their  enoi^ 
mous  hand,  sometimes  lai^er  wan  the  rest  of  (l| 
body.  They  are  of  the  E.  and  W.  I»£ea.  TIf 
bore  holes  for  themselves  in  tiie  Uack  ecSI  of  tli 
coasts.  '  On  some  coasts  of  the  East  Indies  UN 
sands  9^  ebbtide  swarm  with  them.    Tfamj  flrt 
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the  food  of  the  inshore  flea  fishes,  and  some  of 
them  are  the  best  bait  that  can  be  used;  and 
ane  species  of  Gdasimiis  is  common  in  the  cassaTa 
fiekU  of  Brazil. 

Several  smaU  crabs  are  parasites,  or  take  shelter 
within  other  animals.  Of  mothoe,  a  genus  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  is  too  impetfecUy  organized  to 
catch  its  own  food,  and  the  species  take  up  their 
home  in  the  mouth  canity  of  fishes  of  the  genus 
Stromatea,  where  they  map  up  all  that  comes 
within  their  reach ;  Cjmothoe  stromatei  is  found 
inside  the  mouth  of  Stromatea  nigra  on  the  Coro- 
iwij^T^aftl  coasts;  another  species  nas  been  found 
in  the  mouth  of  a  ohetodon,  and  inside  that  of  a 
cyprinuB  of  the  Amur,  and  the  Geratothoa  ezoceti 
has  been  found  within  the  mouth  of  the  flying 
fish. 

Ostracotheres  tridacnse,  RuppeU,  Is  a  little  crab 
which  lives  within  the  great  tridacna  mollasc, 
whofle  immense  shell  serves  in  European  churches 
as  a  vessel  for  holy  water.  The  crab  takes  shdter 
in  the  branchial  chamber.  Oonobodytes  tridaensB 
inhaMtfl  the  Tridacna  squamosa;  the  Concho- 
dytes  meleagrinsB  lives  in  the  shell  of  the  pearl 
moflsel;  the  EpLchtys  giganteus  lives  on  a  fish 
of  the  Indian  ArdbipSago;  the  Ichthyoxenus 
Jellinghausii  lodges  in  a  Ireeh-^water  fish  of  the 
island  of  Java.  Pinnetheres  is  a  genus  of  small 
oabs  which  live  within  mussels,  amongst  others 
the  Avicnla  margarittfera  or  pearl  mussel,  and  in 
the  holothurians  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
Pin.  Fischerii  is  of  New  Caleaonia;  one  species 
Kves  within  the  Chama. 

Again,  species  of  Pagurus,  about  80  in  number, 
all  lodge  m  deeerted  shells,  and  change  their 
dweUing-places  as  they  grow  older.  Thev  are 
known  as  the  Hermit  Crabs.  Darwin  thinks  (p. 
544)  that  certain  species  always  use  certain  kinds 
of  shells.  Their  abdomen  is  too  soft  to  be  enxwed. 
In  the  Keeling  islands,  the  large  claws  of  some 
of  the  hermit  crabs  are  beantifiuly  adapted,  when 
drawn  back,  to  form  an  operculum  to  tne  shell. 

Cnuitaoea,  occupying  deep  waters  in  places  to 
which  hght  is  inaccessible,  are  found  without  eyes. 
Three  species  of  Amphipoda  and  one  leopoda, 
frook  Kaiapai,  New  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 
were  found  in  tiiis  state. 

The  Birgus  latro  of  the  Keeling  islands  is  famed 

for  ihe  skfiful  manner  in  which  it  tears  off  the 

huk  and  opens  the  cocoanut,  in  order  to  extract 

the  medullary  matter  of  the  interior.    It  is  a  kind 

of  intermediate  link  between  the  short  and  long 

tailed  crabs,  and  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the 

PagnrL    Darwin  observ^  that  tiiey  live  on  the 

cocoanuts  tiiat  fall  from  the  trees.    The  story  of 

tlieir  climbing  these  palms  and  detachuiff  the 

lieavy  nuts  is  mere  fable.    Its  front  pair  of  legs 

are  terminated  by  very  strong,  heavy  pincers,  the 

last  pair  l>y  others  narrow  and  weak.    To  extract 

tlie  nourishment,  it  team  off  the  husk,  fibre  by 

filxre,  from  that  end  in  which  the  three  eyes  are 

0itna4ed,  and  then  hammers  upon  one  of  them 

^vrith  its  heavy  daws  until  an  opening  is  effected. 

X^    then,  by  its  posterior  pincers,  extracts  the 

wrliite  albumiiiouB  substance.    It  inhabits  deep 

l>mxowB,  where  it  accumulateB  surprising  guan- 

titaes  of  picked  fibr^  of  cocoanut  husksj  on  which 

ii^  Tests  as  on  a  bed.    Its  habits  are  diomal,  but 

^W'ery  night  it  is  mad  to  pav  a  visit  to  the  sea. 

p^zhaps  to  moisten  its  branchitt.    It  is  very  good 

to    eJtf  and  tiie  great  mass  of  fat  aconmumted 
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under  the  tail  of  the  huger  ones,  sometimes  yields, 
when  melted,  as  much  as  a  quart  of  limpid  oil. 
They  are  esteemed  great  delicacies,  and  are  fattened 
for  the  table. 

Several  small  crabs  are  destructive  to  the  grow- 
ing grain  crops  of  the  tropics.  The  rice  plant 
grown  on  the  bhulls  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  is 
much  cut  down  by  a  small  black  sea  crab,  called 
by  the  people  Kookee.  Without  any  apparent 
object,  it  cuts  down  the  Rowing  grain  in  large 
quantities,  and  often  occasions  much  loss. 

The  Land  Crabs  are.  migratory,  and  often  take 
long  journeys.  They  live  in  the  interstices  of 
rocks,  in  the  clefts  of  trees,  and  bore  holes  in  the 
ground. 

The  Eriocheir  Japonicus  of  Manchuria  is  re- 
markable for  its  hairy  hand.  A  curious  little 
crab  of  the  Malacca  Straits  has  been  called  by 
Mr.  Bate,  Spbserapoeia  CoUing^woodii,  because  of 
its  taking  in  sand  to  eliminate  its  food,  and  eject- 
ing the  sand  in  the  form  of  a  pill.  The  species  is 
gregarious.  The  Phyilosoma  are  styled  Glass 
Crabs.  The  large  Spider  Crab  of  the  Japanese 
islands,  Inachus  Ksempferi,  has  been  measured 
11 J  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  It  is  of  a  bright  yellow, 
with  crimson  patches. 

The  Ocypode  ceratophthalmus  of  Ceylon  bur- 
rows in  the  d^  soil,  jerking  out  the  sand  to  a 
distance  of  seven  feet.  Of  the  Painted  Crabs, 
the  Crabes  peintes  and  Crabes  violets  of  the 
French,' Grapsus  BtrigoBOB^Herhst,^  is  distinguished 
by  dark  red  marks  on  a  yellow  ground.  They 
are  found  on  the  reef  to  the  south  of  Colombo 
harbour.  The  Paddling  Crabs,  Neptunus  pelagicus, 
Ztnn.,  and  N.  sanguinolentus,  HerbtL,  have  their 
hind  pair  of  legs  terminated  by  flattened  plates, 
to  assist  them  in  swimming. 

The  larvsd  of  the  crab  are  termed  Zoese.  The 
crab  has  periodic  moultings,  during  which  it 
escapes  from  its  shell  a  soft,  harmless  creature, 
incapable  of  exertion  or  resistance,  and  would 
become  an  easy  prey  to  an^  of  the  devonrers  so 
numerous  in  the  sea,  were  it  not  that  so  soon  as 
the  denudation  is  complete,  a  stout  crab  of  the 
same  species  takes  care  of  it  to  the  best  of  its 
ability,  until  a  new  shelly  case  grow,  and  it  is 
enabled  again  to  protect  itself,  and  present  a 
strong  back  to  its  foe.  If  the  sentinel  be  removed, 
another  will  be  found  to  have  taken  its  place  after 
the  next  tide,  and  this  will  be  repeated  many  times 
in  succession.  While  the  crabs  are  young,  the 
change  of  shell  is  supposed  to  take  place  frequently, 
and  there  is  probably  a  time  when  the  changes 
cease.  Crabs  and  other  Crustacea  are  said  to  cast 
away  then:  Umbs  when  alarmed  or  frightened,  as 
on  the  occasion  of  a  thunderstorm,  or  on  the 
firing  of  a  cannon,  and  this  is  believed  to  be  true. 
When  a  claw  has  sustained  any  injury,  it  is  cast 
off  by  the  animal,  and  a  new  one  in  due  time  tiJces 
its  place.  Most  land  crabs  are  carrion  feeders; 
a  few  are  vegetarians.  Swimmmg  crabs,  Poly- 
bius  species,  are  mostlv  predacious. 

The  place  of  the  crabs  amongst  the  cmstacete  is 
well  ddined. 

Latreille,  Desmarest,  Leach,  the  two  Milne- 
Edwards,  De  Haan,  Dana,  Heller,  and  Stimpson, 
have  been  among  the  most  prominent  systematic 
writers  on  the  Crustaceaj  ana  of  the  naturalists  of 
the  present  da^,  M.  A.  Milne-Edwards  of  Paris,  Mr. 
Miers  of  the  British  Museum,  M.  de  Man  of  Lejrden , 
and  Prof.  Wood-Moson  of  Calcutta,  hate  paid 
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especml  attention  to  tbe  Crustaoea  of  the  Indian 
and  Malayasian  regions. 

Class,  Crustacea. 
Order,  Decapodbs. 
Ist  Division,  Podopbthalmien,  Edw. 
Fam,  Oxyrhinques.     Tribes  Macropo<les. 
Egeria  araohnoides,  Edw.,  Coromandel  coasts. 
E.  Herbstii,  Edw.,  Asiatic  seas. 
E.  Indies,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
Doolea  ovis,  Edw.,  Indian  seas. 
D.  hybrida,  Edw.,  Coromandel  coast. 
D.  muricata,  Edw..  £.  Indies. 
Pisa  styz,  Edw.,  Mauritius. 
Chorinus  aries,  Edw.,  GoromandeL 
0.  aculeata,  Edw.,  Asiatic  seas. 
C.  Dumerilii,  Edw.,  Vanicoro. 
Paramithrax  Peronii,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
P.  barbioomis,  Edw.,  New  Holland. 
P.  Qsimardii,  Edw.,  New  Zealand. 
Micipj^e  crifitata,  Edw.,  Java  ooasts. 
M.  pnilyra,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean,  Mauritius. 
Paramicippa  platipes,  Edw.,  Red  Sea. 
Perioera  comigera,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
Stenocinops  oervicornis,  Edw.,  Mauritius. 
Menastbius  monoceros,  Edw.,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean, 

Mauritius. 
Halimus  aries,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
H.  auritus,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 

Tribe,  Parthenopiens. 
EumedonuB  niger,  Edw.,  China  coasts. 
liUnbrus  longimanus,  Edw.,  Pondicherry,  Amboyna, 

Aden. 
L.  pelagious,  Red  Sea. 
L.  echinatuB,  Edw.,  Pondicherry. 
L.  serratus,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
L.  prebensor,  Edw.,  £.  Indies. 
L.  earenatus,  Edw.,  Pondicherry. 
Partbenope  horrida,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean,  Atlantic. 
Cryptopooia  fomicata,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 

Fam.  Cyclometopes. 
Tribe  L  Canoeriens  Cryptopodes. 
CEtbra  scruposa,  Edw.,  Mauritius,  Archipelago. 
Cancer  roseus,  Edw.,  Red  Sea. 
C.  integerrimus,  Edw,,  Indian  Ocean. 
C.  marginatus,  Edw.,  Red  Sea. 
C.  marginatus,  Fabr.,  Andamans. 
C.  ooyroe,  Edw.,  Asiatic  seas. 
C.  mamillatus,  Edw.,  Australia. 
C.  soulptus,  Edw.,  Red  Sea. 
C.  limbatus,  Edw.,  Red  Sea. 
C.  Savignii,  Edw.,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 
C.  calculosus,  Edw.,  New  Holland. 
Carpilius  maoulatus,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
C.  convexus,  Edw.,  Red  Sea. 
Zozymus  latissimus,  Edw.,  New  Holland. 
Z.  pubescens,  Edw.,  Mauritius. 
Z.  tomentosus,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
Z.  seneuB,  Edw. ,  Indian  Ocean. 
Xantho  birtissimus,  Edw.,  Red  Sea. 
X.  rufopunotatus,  Edw.,  Mauritius. 
X.  aaper,  Edw.,  Red  Sea. 
X.  soaber,  Edw.,  Sunda  Islands. 
X.  Lamarckii,  Edw.,  Mauritius. 
X.  Reynaudii,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
X  Peronii,  Edw.,  New  Holland. 
X.  impressns,  Edw.,  Mauritius. 
X.  lividus,  Edw.,  Manritius. 
X.  birtipes,  Edw,,  Red  Sea. 
X.  punctatus,  Edw.,  Mauritius. 
X.  mcisus,  Edw.,  Australia. 
X.  radiatus,  Edw.,  Mauritius. 
Chlorodius  ungulatus,  Edw.,  Australia. 
C.  areolatus,  Edw.,  New  Holland. 
C.  niger,  Edw.,  Red  Sea. 
0.  exaratus,  Edw,,  Indian  coasts. 
C.  sanguineus,  Edw.,  Mauritius. 
C.  endorus,  Edw,,  New  Zealand. 
OrioB  tuberoulosus,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
O.  tnmoatns,  Edw,,  Australia. 
O.  gttttatus,  Edw,,  New  Holland. 
O.  frontalis,  Edw,,  Tranquebar. 
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Psendocaroiiias  gigas,  Edw,,  New  Holland. 
P.  Rumpbii,  Edw.,  Indian  seas. 
P.  Bellangerii,  Edw.,  Indian  seaa 
Etisus  dentatus,  Edw.,  Ind.  Archipelago. 
£.  anaglyptus,  Edw.,  Australia. 
E.  inaequalis,  Edw^,  AMoan  coast. 
Pilumnus  fimbriatus,  Edw,,  New  Holland. 
RuppeUia  tenax,  Edw.,  Red  Sea. 
Eripnia  spinifrons,  Edw.,  all  seas. 
E.  laevimana,  Edw.,  Mauritius. 
Trapezia  dentifrons,  Edw.,  Australia. 
T.  ferruginea,  Edw,,  Red  Sea. 
T.  digitatis,  Edw.,  Red  Sea. 
Melia  treseelata,  Edw.,  Mauritius. 

Tribe  II.  Portuniens. 
Platyonichns  bipustulatus,  Edw,,  Indian  Ocean. 
P.  nasutus,  Edw,,  Mediterranean  Ocean  coasts. 
Portunus  integrifrons,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
Lupea  Tranquebarica,  Edw.,  Asiatic  seas,  Tranqocfer. 

Is^  Sub-genus,  Lupees  nagenaes. 
L.  Pelagica,  Edw.,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 
L.  sanguinolenta,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
L.  lobifrons,  Edw.,  East  Indies. 
L.  granulata,  Edw.,  Mauritius. 
L.  gladiator,  Edw,,  Indian  Oeean. 

THALAiriTA. 
IH  SuJb-genus,  Thalamitse  qnadrilateres. 
Tbalamita  admete,  Edw.,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 
T.  Cbaptalii,  Edw.,  Red  Sea. 
T.  crenata,  Edw.,  Asiatic  seas. 
T.  prymna,  Edw,,  Australia. 

2d  Sub-genu9,  Thalamitse  bexagonalea. 
T.  cruoifera,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
T.  annulata,  Edw.,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 
T.  natator,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
T.  truncata,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
T.  callianassR,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
T.  eiythrodactyla,  Edw.,  Australia. 
Podopbtbalmus  yigiL,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
Thelpheusa  Indioa,  Edw.,  Coromandel  coast. 
T.  chaperon  arrondi,  Q.  and  O, 
T.  perlata,  Edw.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
T.  Lesobenaudii,  Edw.,  Pondicherry. 

Tribe,  Gecarcinss. 
Cardisoma  carnifex,  Edw.,  Pondicherry. 
Gecarcinns  lagostoma,  Q.  and  G.,  Australia. 
G.  carnifex. 
G.  birtipes. 

Tribe,  Pinnotheriens,  Edw. 
Elaraena  mathari,  Edw,,  Red  Sea,  Mauritius. 
Hymenosoma  orbioulare,  Edw,,  Cape  of  GixmI  Hope. 
Myctiris  longicarpis,  Edw.,  Australia. 
Doto  Bulcatus,  Edw.,  Red  Sea. 

Tribe,  Ocypodiens. 
Ocypoda  cordimana,  Edw. ,  Mauritius. 
O.  Fabricii,  Edw.,  Oceanica. 

O.  ceratophtbalma,  jf^io.,  Esypt,  Mauritius,  N.  Holland. 
O.  breTicomis,  Edw,,  E.  Indies. 
O.  maoroeera,  Edw.,  B.  Indies,  BrasiL 
Gelasimus  forceps,  Edw.,  Australia. 
G.  tetragonon,  Edw,,  Red  Sea,  Mauritius. 
G.  cordiformis,  Edw,,  Australia, 
G.  chlorophthalmus,  Edw.,  Mauritius. 
G.  annulipes,  Edw.,  Indian  seas. 

Tribe,  Gonoplaciens. 
GonopIaz  rhomboides,  Edw.,  Ocean,  Mediterranean. 
Macrophtbalmus  transrersus,  Edw.,  Pondichenx. 
M.  panrimanos,  Edw,,  Mauritius. 
M.  depresBus,  Edw.,  Red  Sea. 
Cleistotoma  teaobii,  Edw.,  Red  Sea* 

Tribe,  Orapsoidiena. 
Sesarma  tetragona,  Edw,,  Indian  Ooean» 
S.  Indica,  Edw,,  Java. 
S.  quadrata,  Edw.,  Pondicherry. 
Cyclograpsus  punctatus,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
C.  Audoninii,  Edw.,  New  Guinea. 
C.  qnadrideniatos,  Edw,,  New  HoUand. 
C.  sexdeniatns,  JEtfiPL,  New  Zealand, 
C.  Gaimardu,  JSdw,,  New  Holland. 
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ktas,  £i 
G.  LatreiUii,  Edw.,  MauiitiuB. 
C.  renicflger,  Edw.,  AiiAtio  seas. 
C.  pallipes,  Edw.,  New  Holland. 
Grapsas  strigoeiu,  Edw,,  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  New 

Molland. 
G.  Tariegatiu,  Edw.,  New  Holland,  Chili. 
G.  mesaor,  Edw.,  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 
G.  pUcatos,  Edw.,  Sandwich  Islands. 
Plai^usia  davimana,  Edw,,  New  Holland,  New  Zealand, 

Vaniooro. 
P.  tomentosa,  Edw.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Chili. 
P.  depreesa,  Edw,,  Indian  Ocean,  China,  N.  Guinea. 
P.  aqnamosa,  Edw,,  Red  Sea,  £.  Africa,  Indian  Ocean. 
Vamna  littexata,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 

Fam,  Oxystomes. 
Ca]ap]pe  lophos,  Edw.,  Indian  seas. 
C.  gtuius,  Edw,,  Manritins. 
C.  cristata,  Edw.,  Asiatic  seas. 
C.  tubercnlata,  Edw.,  E.  Archipelago. 

C.  famieata,  Edw.,  Indian  seas. 
Orithyia  mamillaris,  Edw,,  ChinA  seas. 
Leuooeia  urania,  Edw.,  New  Guinea. 
L.  eraniolaris,  Edw,,  Indian  coasts. 
Kyim  fngaz,  Edw,,  Bed  Sea,  Java. 
Oreophonis  honidns,  Edw.,  Bed  Sea. 
Philyra  scabrinsoula,  Edw.,  Indian  seas. 
P.  globnlosa.  Leach. 
Ar^nia  erinacens,  Edw.,  Indian  seas. 
Iza  canAUcalata,  Edw.,  MAoritius. 
Norna  Hardwiddi,  Edw,,  India. 
N.  gianulata,  Edw,,  Bed  Sea. 

Tribe,  Corystiens. 
Iphis  seivtem-Bpinosa,  Edw.,  Indian  seas. 
MantilocorTBtes  ocellatus,  Edw.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Dorippe  qnadridentata,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 

D.  sima,  Edw.,  Indian  coasts. 
D.  astnta,  Edw.,  Asiatic  seas. 
Gaphym  Bonxii,  Edw.,  New  Holland. 

Fam.  Apterures,  Edw.    Tribe,  Dromiens. 
Dromia  Bamphii,  Edw.,  £.  Indies. 
D.  fallax,  Echp.,  Mauritius. 
D.  hirtiflsima,  Edw,,  Cape  of  Good  Hopo. 
D.  eapat  mortnum,  Edw,,  Indian  Ocean. 
D.  niudeiitata,  Edw,,  Bed  Sea. 
Dynomene  hi^ida,  Edw,,  Maaritins. 

Tribe,  Homolicns. 
Lomis  hirta,  Edw,,  Aostralia. 

Tribe,  Pactoliens. 
Ranina  dentaia,  Edw.,  Indian  seas,  Mauritius. 

^flt.  Pterygures.    Tribe,  Hippiens. 

Albonea  ^ymnista,  Edw.,  Asiatic  seas. 

Kemipes  testudinarius,  Edw.,  New  Holland. 

Hippa  Aaiatica,  Edw.,  Asiatic  seas. 

Psgurus  cristatus,  Edw.,  New  Zealand. 

P.  deformis,  Edw.,  Mauritius,  Seychelles. 

P.  punetulatus,  Edw,,  Indian  Ocean. 

P.  affinia,  Edw.,  Ceylon. 

P.  sangoinolentus,  Q.  and  O. 

P.  9e^eT,Edw.,  New  Holland. 

P.  dibanarius,  Edw.,  Asiatic  seas. 

P.  erasrimanus,  Edw.,  South  Seas. 

P.  t&bioen,  Edw.,  South  Seas. 

P.  efegans,  Q.  and  O.,  New  Ireland. 

P.  anknlus,  Edw.,  Mauritius. 

P.  gonagros,  Edw.,  China. 

P.  pilonis.  Edfw.,  New  Zealand. 

P.  frontalis,  Q.  and  G.,  New  Holland.    . 

P.  gamianus,  Edw.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

P.  miles,  Edw.,  coasts  of  India. 

P.  cufltos,  Edw.fOcmBtB  of  India. 

P.  diaphanua,  Edw.,  Oceanica. 

P.  hungarui,  Fdbr.,  India,  Naples.    ■ 

OenoUta  dypeata,  Edw.,  Asiatic  seas. 

C.  ni^osa,  iuLw.,  Indian  Ocean. 

0.  qnnoia,  Edw.,  Asiatic  seas. 

C.  perlata,  Edw.,  South  Seas. 

Birgns  latro,  Edw.,  Asiatic  seas. 

B.  ebngata,  Edw.,  New  Zealand. 

a  Umarekti,  Edw.,  New  Xreland. 

B»  deatata>  Edw,^  Jara. 


B.  Afiiatica,  Edw.,  Mauritius. 
B.  maculata,  Edw.,  New  Ireland. 
B.  sculpta,  Edw.,  Java. 
B.  pisum,  Edw.,  China. 

Tribe,  Scyllariens. 
Scyllarus  rugosus,  Edw,,  Pondichcrry. 
S.  squamosus,  Edw.,  Mauritius. 
Themis  orientalis,  Edw,,  Indian  Ocean. 
Ibacus  Peronii,  Edw,,  Australian  seas. 
I.  antarcticus,  Edw.,  Asiatic  seas. 
Palinurus  Lalandii,  Edw.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
P.  fasciatus,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
P.  ornatus,  Edw.,  Indian  seas. 
P.  sulcatas,  Edw.,  Indian  coasts. 
P.  penicillatus,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
P.  dasypus,  Edw.,  Indian  seas. 

Fam,  Thalassiniens. 
Glaucothoe  Peronii,  Edw.,  seas  of  Asia. 
l^ibe,  Gasterohranchides. 
Callianidea  tvpa,  Q.  and  (?.,  New  Ireland. 
Callianisea  elongata,  Edw,,  Msrriannes. 

Fam,  Astaciens. 
Homarus  Capensis,  Edw,,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Fam.  Salicoques.     Tribe,  Alpheens. 
Alpheus  breyirostris,  Edw,,  New  Holland. 
A.  ventrosus,  Edw,,  Mauritius. 
A.  bidens,  Edw.,  Asiatic  seas. 
A.  chiragricus,  Edw.,  Asiatic  seas. 
A.  villosus,  Edw,,  N.  Holland. 
A.  frontalis,  Edw.,  New  Holland. 
Pontonia  macrophthakna,  Edw.,  Asiatic  seas. 
P.  annate,  Edw.,  New  Ireland. 
P.  enflee,  Edw.,  Ceylon,  Vanicoro. 

Tribe,  Palemoniens. 
Hippolyte  ventricosus,  Edw.,  Asiatic  seas. 
H.  Quoyanus,  Edw.,  New  Guinea. 
H.  spinifrons,  Edw.,  New  Zealand. 
H.  spinicaudus,  Edw.,  New  Holland. 
H.  gibberosus,  Edw.,  New  Holland, 
H.  marmoratus,  Edw.,  Oceanica. 
Bhynchocinetes  typus,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
Palemon  natator,  Edw,,  Indian  Ocean,  on  Gulf  weed. 
P.  longirostris,  Edw.,  Ganges  mouth. 
P.  carcinus,  Edw,,  Ganges  mouth. 
P.  ornatus,  Edw.,  Amboyna,  Waigyou. 
P.  Lamarrei,  Edw,,  Bengal  coasts. 
P.  Tranquebaricus,  Fabr.,  Tranquebar. 
P.  hirtimanus,  Edw,,  Mauritius. 

Tribe,  Peneens. 
Stenopus  hispidus,  Edw,,  Indian  Ocean. 
PenaBus  canaliculatus,  Edw.,  Celebes,  Mauritius. 
P.  monoceros,  Edw,,  India. 
P.  Indicus,  Edw.,  Coromandel. 
P.  monodon,  Edw.,  Indian  coasts. 
P.  affinis,  Edw.,  Malabar. 
P.  brevicomis,  Edw,,  Indian  coasts. 
P.  crassicornis,  Edw.,  Indian  coasts. 
Penseus  styliferus,  £klw.,  Bombay. 
Oplophorus  typus,  Edw.,  N.  Gumea. 
Acetes  Indicus,  Edw,,  Ganges  mouth. 

Obdbb,  Stoicatopooss. 

Fam,  Caridioides. 
Ordkb,  Stomapodss. 
Lucifer  Beynaudii,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
L.  tjpus,  Edw,,  Indian  Ocean? 

Phyllosoma  communis,  Edw.,  African  and  Indian  seas. 
P.  stylifera,  Edw,,  Indian  Ocean. 
P.  affinis,  Edw.,  New  Guinea  seas. 
P.  claricomis,  Edw,,  African  and  Indian  seas. 
P.  longioomis,  Edw.,  New  Guinea. 
P.  Freycinetii,  Edw.,  New  Guinea. 
P.  latioomis,  Edw.,  Indian  seas. 
P.  Indica,  Edw,,  Indian  Ocean. 

Phyllosoma  brevicomis,  Edw,,  African  and  Indian  seas. 
P.  stylicomis,  Edw. ,  Indian  Ocean. 
Phlias  serratus,  Edw.,  Port  Jackson,  Malonines. 
Aniso^us  dnbius,  Edw.,  Mauritius? 
Amphitoe  Indica,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
A.  Beynaudii,  Edw,,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
A.  Gaimardii»  Edw.^  New  Holland. 
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A  oosiaia,  Edw.,  Boiqrbon. 

A.  Ermannii,  Edw,,  thermal  -wftton  of  Kftitiigrftftlka. 

Fam,  Hypermes.    Tribe,  Ordinairw. 
Vibilia  Peronii,  Edw.,  AsiatiG  seas. 
Fhorcas  Raynaadil,  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 
Daira  GabertiL  Edw,,  Indian  seas. 
Anohylomera  Blossevilleii,  Edw.,  Indian  leas. 
A.  Hunterii,  Edw.,  Bonrbon. 
Ozycephalus  pisoator,  Edw.,  Indian  Oeean. 
O.  armatoB,  Edw.,  Amboyna  and  Van  Diemen*i  Land. 

Order,  Lquiodifodes. 
Fam,  Caprelliens,  or  Lcemodipodea  flttfoimes. 
Caprella  scaura,  Edw»,  Mauritioa. 
CyMnns  erraticos,  Edw.,  on  a  whale. 

0.  ovalis,  Edw.,  on  a  whale. 
C.  gracilis,  Edw.,  on  a  whale. 

Order,  Isopodes. 
Section,  Isopodes  marcheurs. 
Fanu  Idoteides.    Tribe,  Idoteidea  arpentouaes. 
Idotea  mgosa,  Edw»,  Indian  seas. 

1.  Indica,  Edw.,  Malabar  coast. 
I.  Peronii,  Edw,,  Australia. 

I.  hirtipes,  Edw.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Fam,  AseUotea.    Tribe,  Asellotes  homopodes. 
Ligia  Brandtii,  Edw,,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Ihibe,  Cloportides  terrestres. 
Poroellio  trunoatus,  Edw.,  Mauritius. 
Armadillo  nigricans,  Edw.,  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope. 

A.  flavesoens,  Edw.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

DiviaiOM,  TiLouBirs. 
Section,  Isopodes  nagenrs. 
Fam,  Spheromiens. 
Sphseroma  Quoiana,  ftfiff.jVan  Diemen's  Land. 

B.  Gaimardil,  Edw,,  New  Holland. 
S.  pubesoens,  Edw.,  New  Holland. 
S.  armata,  Edw,,  New  Zealand. 

S.  dicantha,  Edw.,  King  Island. 

S.  perforata,  Edw.,  Si.  raul. 

Zoazare  diademao,  Leabk,,  New  Holland. 

Cymodocea  armata,  Edw,,  Australia. 

Ceroeis  tridentata,  Edw,,  King  Island. 

Fam,  Cymothoadiens.     i7Vi5e,  QymothoadlenB  errans. 
Cirolana  elongata,  Edw,,  Ganges  mouth. 

C.  sculpta,  Edw.,  Malabar. 
Alitropus  typuB^  Edw,,  Bengal. 
A.  aculeata,  Edw,,  Indian  seas. 

Aniloora  Capensis,  Edw.^  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
livoneca  Raynaudii,  Edw.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
L.  Indica,  Edw,,  Sumatra. 
Cymothoa  Matbsai,  Edw.,  Seychelles. 
C.  frontale,  Edw.,  Asiatic  seas. 
C.  trigonocephala,  Edw.,  China.  New  Holland. 
0.  Banksii,  Edw,,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
.  Section,  Isopodes  sedentaires,  the  Epicarides  of  Latreille. 
Legion,  Branchiopodea. 
Order,  Pbtllofodrb. 
Fam.  Apusiens. 
limnadia  Mauritlana,  Edw.,  Mauritius. 
L.  tetraoera,  Edw,,  Charkow. 

Order,  Otfroidbs  or  Ostraooides. 
Cypridina  Beynaudii,  Edw,,  Indian  Ocean. 
Order,  Copspodbb. 
Fam,  Pontiens. 
Baphirina  indicator,  Edw,,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
S.  fulgena,  Edw,,  Atlanite. 

Fam,  Monodee. 
Cyclops  Tulgaris,  Edw,,  Bourbon. 

StdhclaiSr  Grastaoes  suoeurs. 
Order,  Sipuokobtombb. 
Fam,  Peltocephales.    Tribe,  Oaligiens. 
Caligua  Kroyarii,  Sdw„  on  a  diodon. 
C.  scutatuSf  Edw,,  Indian  seat. 
C.  Pharaoms,  Edw,,  Bed  Bea»  on  a  ohjetodob. 

THbe,  PiBdatteiii. 
Euryphoms  Nordmaonll,  Edw.,  Asiatie eeat. 


Dinemoura  afflnis,  JRlM.,  In^an  Mas. 
D.  ferox,  Edw,,  New  Zealand. 
Pandarus  pallidus,  Edw, ,  Ariatie  seaa. 
P.  dentatuB,  Edw.^  Tongataboe. 
PhyUophora  oomnta,  ^w.,  Tengalaboo. 

Order,  Lebkbidbs. 
Fitm,  Ghondraeanthiena. 
Tucca  impressuB,  Edw,,  on  a  diodon. 

Fam,  Lemeoo6rien& 
Penellus  BlauiTillii,  Edw,,  on  Exoocetiui  ToUtans. 
Lemeonema  Lesueurii,  Edw.,  on  EKoooataa  Tolitam. 

ORDn,  AJIARBIFORMBB  OB  PTCHNOGOimiH. 

Nymphum  graoile,  Edw,,  ocean  coasts. 

PaUene  chiragms,  Edw,,  Bay  of  Jarru,  New  HoQasdL 

Sub-dam,  Zyphofona. 
limulus  Moluccanus,  Edw,,  itolnceas. 
L.  longispina,  Edw.,  China,  Japan. 
L.  rotundicauda,  Edw.,  Molnccaa. 
—  Tennanfs    Ceylon ;    CoUinguHHxPs    Tr.   iff  a 
Naturalist;  Eng.  Cyc;  Ainslie;  Milne  Edmardi; 
Darwin;  Hartwig;  Bikmore. 

CRUTTENDEK,  a  S.  J.,  an  offioar  of  the 
Indian  Navy,  anthor  of  a  Report  CQ  the  IGjjaitiiBak 
Tribe  of  Somali,  inhabitiDg  the  disMst  fonmng 
the  N.E.  point  of  Africa ;  also  of  a  Memoir  on  the 
Western  and  Eafitem  Tribes  inhabiting  the  Somali 
Coast  of  N.E.  Africa;  also  of  a  Jouixial  of  an 
Ezcorsion  to  Sanaa,  the  capital  of  Yemeo; 
Memoir  on  the  Edo,  or  Tribes  of  the  N.E.  Coast, 
Somali  Coast  of  Africa,  Bombay,  184&  He  was 
largely  i»npioyed  in  surreTing  parts  ol  the  oomIb 
of  the  8oa&  of  Asia.  He  wrote  a  jotinial  of  Ub 
excursion  into  Dahar. — Bomb,  Geo,  Trans,  1844-i6, 
1847-49  ;  E,I,  Marine  Surveys. 

CRUZCOOL,  an  opemng  or  strait  s^arating 
Mascal  Island  from  the  Chittagong  coast,  north  of 
the  White  Sandcliffs,  which  are  in  Ut.  21^  17'  to 
21°  24'  N.— flbr#6. 

CRYPSIBHINA  YARIANS,  a  carious  faraiae- 
coloured  magpie,  common  to  Siam  and  Java.  *€. 
varians  is  the  Phrenotria  temia,  Horsfield,  and 
seems  to  be  of  common  occorrence  in  the  Tenas- 
serim  Provinces,  where  its  jpresenoe  was  first  re- 
marked W  the  late  Dr.  Heifer.— TFo/toc* ;  Blwik. 

CRYPTOOARYA,  a  genns  of  pUate,  aU  of 
them  trees,  of  the  natural  order  Laoraoes.  O. 
amvgdalia,  Nees,  of  Patgong ;  0.  floribunda,  Nees, 
of  Sylhet ;  C.  Griffithiana ;  G.  membranaoevj&w., 
of  Saffragam,  Ceylon,  up  to  2000  feet ;  OTwirfit- 
iana,  Thtc,  of  Geylon ;  G.  Stocksii,  D.  C,  Peniii. 
sula  of  India ;  G.  KeilgherrieDBis.  JD.  C,  Peninsula 
of  India,  are  known  spedes. —  Kowt 

GRYPTOGARYA  FLORIBUOT)A.    Nees, 

0,  Wightiana,  Thw,         )  Cfola-mora  of    .    Gknov. 

This  veiT  large,  fine  tree  is  not  unoommon  ia 
the  moist  forests  of  the  Western  Ohats  aad  fe 
Geylon,  at  elevatbns  from  2000  up  to  5000  feel; 
also  in  the  Tidnevelly  and  Travanooie  g*!"^ 
Malabar  and  S.  Ganaia.  In  C^loa  ita  timEer* 
considered  valuable  for  bfuilding  imrnoacs,  Hmc 
R,  Br.;  WalL;  Beddame.    '**-»*^»~~-       "^ 

GRYPTOQAMIG  PLAIVTB  of  the  8.  and  &  ■ 
of  Asia  have  been  little  studied.  Th^y  indnh ; 
acrogens,  biyogens,  thaUogens,  and  protefigtaisi 
ferns,  rushes,  moaiee,  fungi,  iiaJMs^  aamraBJ^i 


etc;    and  from   the    Uohea    tribe    and    hmt 


the  alg»,  fun^i,  mossee,  and  ttm^ 
nutriment  and  valualde  prodaots.  Sonia  ki^ 
articles  of  commerce,  partieokrlf  as  fbod^flu^ 
affording  gelatmooi  and  amjlMaotti  aMMi^ 
and  being  useful  in  uedfeine  $ad  ihm  aitk 
The  flowerlen  dyptogamio  planii  iaetnde  4ii 
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seaweeds,  Poipbyra,  «/).,  laver ;  Ulva,  «p., 
]aver ;  Laminaria,  sp.^  tangle ;  Alaria,  sp.^  badder 
locks ;  Iridasa,  «p.,  and  Rhodymenia,  sp.j  dulse. 
Ceylon  moss  is  rlocaria  Candida,  and  PI.  tenax 
is  Chinese  moss;  Gracillaria  helminthocorton  is 
Coraican  mos^  aJso  the  lAurenda  obtosa.  Aus- 
tralian moss  is  the  Encheuma  speciosom ;  the 
edible  seaweed  of  Yalparaiso  is  Durvills&a  atnis ; 
Sphserococcus  lichenoides  is  found  on  the  British 
coasts.  Irish  moss  is  Ghondrus  crispus  and 
Gigartina  mamillosa,  and  Cetraria  Islandica  is  the 
Iceland  moss.  Several  of  the  lichens  furnish  valu- 
lible  dyestuffs,  particularly  species  of  liecanora, 
I^cella,  and  Borrera  asneh. — Food,  105;  Sim- 
raonds, 

CRYPTOLEPIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Asclepiacese.  C.  elegans,  C. 
^randijlora^  0.  pauciflora,  G.  reticulata,  and  G. 
Buchananii  occur  in  India. — TT.  Ic;  Voigt. 

CRYPTOMERIA  JAPONIGA.    D.  Don. 
Cupressns  Japonioa,  Thunb, 

The  suji,  or  Japan  cedar,  a  beautiful  and  greatly 
admired  tree  of  Japan  and  N.  China,  is  a  species 
of  pine  not  unlike  the  araucaria  of  Norfolk  Islands 
ana  Brazil.  When  crowing  luxuriantly,  it  is 
highly  ornamental,  rising  from  the  ground  as 
straight  as  a  larch,  and  sending  out  numerous 
side  branches  almost  horizontally  from  the  main 
stem,  which  again  droop  towards  the  ground  in 
a  graceful  and  weeping  manner.  It  is  the  finest 
of  all  the  trees  of  Japan,  rising  to  60  and  100 
feet  high,  and  five  feet  in  circumference  at  three 
feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  seen  everywhere  in 
the  valleys,  and  up  to  7000  feet  on  the  mountains. 
The  wood  of  the  tree  has  a  kind  of  twisted  grain, 
and  possesses  creat  strength  and  durability.  It  is 
highly  valued  by  the  Chinese;  and,  from  its  beauty 
and  Btraightness,  is  often  used  by  the  mandarins 
and  priests  for  the  long  poles  which  are  generally 
seen  in  front  of  their  houses  and  temples.  It  is 
also  well  known  and  highly  prized  by  the  natives 
of  Japan  as  an  omamentol  tree.  It  is  a  most  con- 
spicuous tree,  evidently  in  high  favour  with  the 
priests  of  Buddha,  and  well  deserves  to  be  so.  It 
succeeds  admirably  in  China,  and  has  been  intro- 
daced  into  England,  where  it  is  admired. — For- 
ittne*s  Wanderings,  p.  128 ;  Tea  Diftricts,  pp.  16, 
212,  804 ;  F.  von  Mueller, 

CRYPTOSTEGIA  GRANDIFLORA.    K  B. 
KeriamgAmdiflorum,  JBo«.  |  PaUy,    .    Maleal.,  Tam. 

A  dimbing  plant  bdoi^^g  to  the  family  Ascle- 
piadaoen.  It  is  common  in  the  south  of  India,  and 
yields  «  fine  silky  fibre,  capable  of  being  spun  into 
fine  yam,  and  of  employment 'for  many  of  the 
porposes  to  which  flax  is  applicable,  suited  to  the 
weaving  of  different  qualities  of  cloths.  It  seems 
to  be  a  good  substitute  for  fiax,  as  it  is  soft,  pliant, 
aod   snsoeptible  of  being  split  into  the  finest 


•  CTESIAS. 

CR7STAL. 
Cristal.    .    .    .    Fr.,  Sp.  I  Balur,      .     HiJ^D.,  Pees. 

Krygtall, ....     Oer.    CristcUo It. 

Koreb,     ....     Hbb.  | 

The  word  for  crystal  alluded  to  in  Genesis  xxxi.  40 
as  ice,  and  in  Job  vi.  16  as  frost,  and  the  Hindi- 
Persic  word  Balur,  seem  to  have  been  applied 
indifferently  to  ice  and  rock-crystal.  Rock-crystal 
occurs  abundantly  in  many  i>artB  of  India,  and 
that  of  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  is  known  as 
vellum  stone,  from  the  place  of  its  occurrence. 
It  is  said  that  rock-crystal,  if  made  red-hot,  and 
plunged  repeatedly  into  the  tincture  of  cochineal, 
takes  a  ruby  hue ;  if  into  a  tincture  of  red  sandal, 
it  takes  a  aeep  red  tint ;  into  tincture  of  saffron, 
a  yellow  like  tne  topaz ;  into  a  tancture  of  tumesol, 
a  vellow  like  the  topaz ;  into  juice  of  nerprum,  it 
takes  a  deep  violet  like  the  amethyst ;  and  into  a 
mixture  of  tincture  of  turnesol  and  saffron,  it 
becomes  an  imitation  of  the  emerald.  Also  by 
steeping  the  crystal  in  oil  of  turpentine,  saturated 
with  verdigris  or  spirits  of  wine,  holding  dragon's 
blood  or  other  coloured  resins  in  solution,  depth 
of  tints  are  produced  proportioned  to  the  time  of 
steeping.  Crystals  can  be  coloured  if  heated  in  a 
crucible  with  orpiment  and  arsenic.  Crystals 
coloured  red  are  false  rubies,  known  in  France  as 
rubaces.  Cups  of  rock-crystal  were  highly  prized 
in  ancient  Rome;  but  even  in  Pliny's  time  uie  price 
of  agates,  as  he  calls  them,  had  begun  to  fall,  and 
now-a-days  the  Cambay  stones  formation  is  so 
extensive,  that  the  principal  use  of  Cambay  stones 
is  as  studs,  paper-cutters,  knife-handles,  and  mur- 
rhine  cups. — King,  p.  178.    See  Cambay. 

CSHITIJA,  Cacaha.  Sansk.  The  horizon;  also 
the  sine  of  an  arc  referred  to  the  horizon,  used  for 
finding  the  ascensional  difference. — Warren,  Kala 
Sankalita, 

CSGMA  DB  KORGS.  Alexander  Csoma  do 
Koros  was  a  highly  learned  Hungarian  philo- 
logist, who  died  in  1842  on  the  Himalaya.  A 
memoir  of  him  appeared  in  the  Bl.  As.  Trans. 
1841.  He  bequeathed  Rs.  5000  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal.  He  resided  in  Kunawar, 
and  at  Ijadakh  and  Kanum,  from  1828,  for  the 
sake  of  studying  the  language  of  the  country. 
An  account  of  Gerard's  interview  with  him 
appeared  in  the  Gleanings  in  Science,  1829,  i.  p. 
110.  He  wrote  a  Geographical  Notice  of  Tibet 
in  BL  As.  Trans.  1833,  i.  121.  The  Buddhist 
religious  works  of  Tibet,  brought  to  notice  by 
him,  are  the  Tanjar,  which  consists  in  its  differ- 
ent editions  of  100,  102,  and  108  folio  volumes, 
and  comprises  1083  distinct  works.  The  Tanjur 
consists  of  225  volumes  folio,  each  weighing  from 
4  to  5  lbs.  in  the  edition  of  Pekin ;  but  an  edition 
has  also  been  published  at  Lhassa  and  other 
places ;  of  these  De  Koros  gave  an  analysis  in  the 


threads.     The  stalk  contains  a  large  percentage    20th  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.    See  Pali. 


of  fibre,  besides  yielding  a  milky  juice,  which 
solidifies  into  a  gam-elastic  of  the  nature  of  India 
rubber ;  but  it  has  not  as  yet  been  collected  for 
the  purposes  of  oommerce,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
sufficient  quantity  could  be  obtained  to  render  it 
an  article  of  trade.  The  small  samples  obtained 
answer  well  for  rubbing  out  pencil  marks  from 
paper.  Mr.  Underwood  made  a  fair  attempt  at 
producing  waterproof  cloth  by  simply  running  the 
mice  over  the  cloth. — M,  E.  J.  R, 
^  CBYPTOTHELEA  CONSORTA,  the  wood 
motb. 


CTESIAS,  B.C.  440-370,  a  Greek  of  Cnidos,  of 
the  Asclepiad  tribe,  a  contemporary  of  Xenophon 
and  Herodotus.  He  took  service  with  the  Greek 
mercenaries  who  joined  Cyrus,  son  of  Darius  it.,  in 
his  expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon,  by  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Cynaxa,  b.g.  401,  41  miles  from  Babylon.  He 
became  physician  to  Artazerxes  Mnemon,  king  of 
Persia,  at  whose  court  he  resided  for  17  years.  Dar- 
ing his  residence  he  was  able  to  consult  the  public 
archives,  and  he  compiled  from  them  a  history  of 
i  the  Persians  and  of  their  predecessors  in  the  empire 
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of  Asia.  He  also  wrote  an  account  of  India  and 
its  productions,  but  the  absurd  exaggerations  and 
fables  which  this  contains  have  caused  all  his  other 
works  to  be  Viewed  with  sui^icion.  He  is  likewise 
accused  of  being  led,  by  extreme  jealousy  of 
Herodotus,  into  direct  mis-statemenis,  that  he 
might  contradict  that  historian.  Aristotle  more 
thuL  once  declares  him  to  be  unworthy  of  credit ; 
and  modern  critics  have  generally  agreed  to  reject 
altogether,  or  to  receive  with  gteat  reserre,  all  his 
assertions.  Yet  Diodorus  Siculus  and  several 
ancient  authors  appear  to  have  followed  and 
trusted  him ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  whilst 
mere  titivellers'  tales  and  vulgar  traditions  were 
probably  the  only  sources  of  his  Indian  marvels, 
written  records  and  monuments  may  have  fur- 
nished him  with  well>authenticated  historical  facts, 
to  assist  him  in  compiling  the  history  of  the 
country  in  which  he  residec^  and  of  which  he  had 
a  personal  knowledge.  Unfortunately,  of  his 
histoiy  very  little  remains,  except  the  names  of 
kinffs.  Much  relating  to  Assyria,  contained  in  the 
wons  of  others,  was,  however,  undoubtedly  copied 
from  him.  Ctesias  and  Isidore  both  mention  a 
statue  pillar  of  Semiramis  at  Baptane,  but  these 
and  the  Syriac  inscriptions  have  disappeared. 
Ctesias  mentions  the  use  of  swords  as  lightning 
conductors. — SmitlCs  Dictionary  of  Gr,  and  Rom, ; 
1  u/e,  Cathay y  L  p.  89 ;  Layardy  Ninevehy  i.  p.  15. 
CTESIPHON.  The  Babylonian  empire  was  sub- 
verted by  Cyrus,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  the 
capital  by  turning  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
marching  bis  troops  along  the  bed  of  the  river  into 
the  centre  of  the  city.  The  walls  and  temple  of  Belus 
are  said  to  have  been  demolished  by  Aerxes  on 
his  return  from  the  Grecian  expedition ;  but  if  so, 
they  must  have  been  rebuilt,  as  they  were  stand- 
ing in  the  time  of  Alexander.  After  the  build- 
ing of  Seleuda  and  Ctesiphon,  Babylon  became 
gradually  deserted  ;  and  we  learn  from  St.  Jerome 
that  the  space  within  the  walls  was  converted  by 
the  Parthian  kings  into  a  roval  hunting  park. 
From  this  period  wo  cease  to  hear  of  Babylon  as 
a  city ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  so  many  ages  of 
barbarism  and  ignorance  have  passed  away,  tradi- 
tion still  continues  to  identify  both  its  name  and 
situation.  The  town  of  Hilleh  is  said  hj  the 
people  of  the  country  to  be  built  on  the  site  of 
Babel ;  and  some  gigantic  ruins,  still  to  be  seen 
in  its  vicinity,  are  believed  to  be  remains  of 
that  ancient  metropolis.  From  her  fallen  towers 
have  arisen  not  only  all  the  present  cities  in  her 
vicinity,  but  others  which,  like  herself,  are  long 
ago  gone  down  into  the  dust.  Since  the  davs  of 
Alexander,  we  find  four  capitals  at  least  built 
out  of  her  remains, — Seleucia  by  the  Greeks, 
Ctesiphon  bv  the  Parthians,  Al  Modain  by  the 
Persians,  and  K.vd&  by  the  EhaJifs, — with  towns, 
villages,  and  caravansaris  without  number.  The 
ruins  of  Ctesiphon  are  to  be  seen  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  TigriA,  IS  miles  south  of  Baghdad; 
and  immediately  opposite  to  it  the  ramparts  and 
fosse  of  the  Grecian  city  of  Seleucia,  which  after- 
wards becoming  identified  with  the  former  under 
the  name  of  Coche,  they  assumed,  when  thus 
united,  the  epithet  of  Al  Modain,  or  the  cities. 
Ctesiphon  was  most  admirably  situated,  on  a  sort 
of  peninsula  formed  by  a  sudden  flexure  of  the 
Tigris,  which  must  have  embraced  the  greatest 
part  of  the  town.  Its  foundation,  however,  can 
hardly  be  ascribed  to  any  particular  person,  as  it 


would  seem  to  have  increased  gradoally,  during  a 
succession  of  manv  years,  from  a  camp  to  a  ci^. 
Pacoras,  supposed  to  be  Orodcs,  king  of  tlie 
Parthians,  and  contemporary  with  Anthony,  k 
thought  to  be  the  first  who  surrounded  it  with 
walls,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Partfaaa 
empire.    It  was  sacked,  together  with  Seleucia,  \k 
the  generals  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  aj>.  165,  an 
afterimds  by  the  emperor  Severu&    It  became  tk 
favourite  wmter  residence  of  the  powerful  snc- 
cessors  of  Artaxerxes,  from  whom  it  was  takai 
by  Said,  the  general  of  the  khalif  Omar,  ajl 
637.    The  capital  was  taken  by  assault,  and  tlie 
tumultuous  resistance  of  the  people  gave  a  keener 
edge  to  the  sabres  of  the  liuhomedans,  wk 
shouted  with  religious  transport,   'This  is  the 
white  palace  of  Choaroes !  this  is  the  promise  of 
the  Apostle  of  God  I  *     The  sack  of  Ctesiphon  was 
followed  by  its  desertion  and  ^^dual  decay.   The 
Arabs  dislixed  the  lur  and  situation  of  tlie  x>laoe,  and 
Omar  was  advised  by  his  general  to  remove  the 
seat  of  government  to  the  western  side  of  the 
Euphrat^ ;  and  littJe  now  remains  but  part  of  the 
palace  of  Chosroes,  called  Tak-i-Kesra,  the  Arch 
of  Choaroes.    It  is  seen  from  afar  on  the  plaiii, 
and  presents  a  front  of  300  feet  in  length  bv  160 
in  depth,  having  in  its  centre  a  vaulted  hafi  106 
feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  arch,  the  span  of 
which  is  85  feet.    The  Ali  Capi  at  Isfahan,  and 
gates  of  the  gELlace  of  Dehli,  sink  into  insignificance 
beside  the  Tak-i-Kesra.     The  city  waUs,  whkh 
appear  to  have  been  of  very  creat  thickness,  may 
also  be  traced  to  a  considerable  distance  on  botli 
banks  of  the  river.    The  names  of  Seleuda  and 
Ctesiphon  are  very  frequently  confounded  by  the 
early  Christian  writers;  but  the  cities  stood  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  were  built  at 
different  periods.    Mr.  Jackson,  when  proceeding 
up  the  Tigris  in  1797,  passed  by  the  ruins  of  Ctesi- 
phon, which  thatriver  had  considerablyundermin^. 
There  were  visible  a  great  many  earthen  jars,  acane 
half-exposed,  others  ready  to  fall  into  the  riTer. 
Captain  Mignon  dug  into  the  sides  and  bases  of 
many  of  the  mounds   at  the  Tak-i-Eesra,  and 
found  their  foundations  invariably  composed  of 
the  fire-burnt  brick. — Layard^  Ninevehy  i.  p.  242 ; 
Kinneir's  Geographical  Memoir^  pp.  253-54,  273, 
274;  Porter's  Travels;  J,  B.  Fraser't  Travtfi, 
CUBEBS,  Piper  cubeba. 


Kabahah, 
Sin-bau>ka-ra-wa, . 
Peh-chirijf-kia, .  . 
Diunki  mirchi,  •  . 
Eahftb-ohini,  •  . 
Kmnunkus,  • 


Abab. 
BuRir. 
Chin. 
Hnnx 


LadaharekoTf  ,  Malat. 
Timmne, .  .  .  Nepal. 
8i]gbanda-]iiarioliii,SAKaK. 
Walga-meria,  •  •  Bdioh. 
Yal-mnllaghii,  .  •  Tax. 
OhalaTa  miRudu,  »     I^el. 


The  cubeb  pepper  of  commerce  is  stated  to  be 
the  fruits  of  Piper  cubeba  and  P.  caricno^  both  of 
them  natives  of  Java,  to  which  island  thdr  ci^ts- 
tion  appears  to  be  confined.  Dumki  mircM  and 
lada  barekor,  meaning  '  tailed  p^per,'  are  denved 
from  the  appearance  of  the  dried  Irait^  whick  lui 
always  the  footstalk  adhering  to  ik  —  Jrvu<;i 
Crawfurd's  DicL  p.  117. 

CUBEBO.     Don    Pedro   SebastiAno   Cnbera, 
author  of  the  Peregrinacion  de  la  Mayor  Parts'; 
del  Mondo,  published  at  Saragossa  168&.    Hs; 
set  out  about    1650  from   Moscow,  with   tbi'l 
Russian   ambassador,  to   the   court   of    Peisia. 
From  Ormuz  ha  sailed  to  Damayn  (Daman?). 
Surat,  and  Goa,  where  he  found  the  capital  «l 
Portuguese  Asia  in  a  state  of  miserable  deeajt 
and  ito  trade  almost  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Datcvt 
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CUBE  SPAR. 


CUOUMIS  MELO. 


English,  Swedes,  and  Danes.  From  Qoa  he 
safled  to  Masulipatam,  and  thence  to  Malacca, 
alrcHuly  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  on  to 
Manilla,  where  he  took  ship  across  the  Pacific  to 
Mexico. 

CUBE  SPAR,  or  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime. 
of  good  quality  oconrs  in  Nellore,  Kurnool,  and 
Cuddapah.  It  is  used  for  mounting  microscopic 
objects,  and  as  a  source  of  veiy  pure  lime. 
Rhomb  spar  or  dolomite  spar  occurs  in  Cuddapah. 

CUBIT,  the  Hindi  hat'h.  .A  measure  of 
length,  from  the  point  of  the  elbow  to  the  point 
of  uie  middle  finger.  The  Egyptians  made  use 
of  the  cubit  measure,  divided  into  six  hand- 
breadths,  or  twenty-four  fingers,  and  also  of  the 
royal  cubit,  which  consisted  of  this  lesser  cubit 
and  a  handbreadth  over.  The  royal  cubit  con- 
tained twenty  English  inches  and  two-thirds. 
The  Jews  made  use  of  the  same  measure,  for 
length,  of  a  cubit  and  a  handbreadth.  The 
Egyptians  measured  long  distances  by  the  Sdue- 
nna  of  about  6  miles  in  length.  Land  was 
measured  by  the  aroura  or  hiJf-acre,  which,  if 
square,  measured  a  hundred  cubits  on  each  side. 
Tiiat  a  measure  nearly  the  same  was  in  use  from 
the  earliest  times,  we  leam  from  tlie  size  of  the 
pyramids.  Exactly  such  was  the  cubit  used  in 
making  the  five  smaller  pyramids  of  GizeL-* 
Egypt.  Liserip,  2d  aeries,  pL  46;  Ezekkl  xL  5; 
iferodotuSy  lib.  ii  p.  168;  Vyse's  Pyramids  in 
Sharpens  Egypt,  Lp.  167. 

CUBYA  KANxA,  from  Cubja,  the  spine,  of 
the  virgin,  Kamra,  a  name  of  Eanouj. 

GUCHHOUKAya  small  Rajput  clan  of  Gorakh- 
pnr. — Elliot, 

CUCHWAHA,  a  celebrated  Rajput  tribe.  The 
rana  of  Amber  is  of  the  race  who  claim  descent 
from  Cnsh,  seoond  son  of  Rama,  kingof  Ayodhya, 
who  migrated  and  built  the  fort  of  Rotas,  on  the 
Sone.  Authentic  history  commences  in  a.d.  294 
with  Raja  Nola,  who  founded  Narwar  or  Nishidr. 
Amber  or  Dundhwar,  the  early  capital  of  Jeypore, 
was  built  by  Jey  Singh,  and  was  a  city  of  great 
architectural  beauty. — Tod;  Thomas'  Prinsep's 
Antiquities,  p.  259 ;  Elliot,  Supp.  Gloss. 

CUCIFERA  THEBAICA. 
Doom ;  Gingerbread  tree.   |  Hyphsno  ooriaoea,  Oari. 

Glompa  of  it  occur  near  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Its  stem,  instead  of  growing  without  branches 
like  other  palms,  forks  two  or  three  times,  thus 
assuming  the  appearance  of  a  pandanus.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  angular, 
irregularly  formed,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  has  a 
spongy,  tasteless,  but  nutritious  rind.  The  albu- 
men of  the  seed  is  hard  and  semi-transparent, 
and  is  turned  into  beads  and  other  little  orna- 
ments. Its  brown  mealy  rind  resembles  ginger- 
bread.—^a.  Cye.  p.  385. 

CUCUBALUS  DRABA.  Gcsrtner,  A  plant  of 
the  alpine  vegetation  of  Kedaniath. — Hojfmmter. 

CUCULIDiE,  the  cuckoo  family  of  birds,  is 
of  the  tribe  Scansores.  Their  outer  toe  is  versa- 
tUe,  nsaallT  turned  bacL  They  mosUy  live  on 
insects,  a  few  on  fruit  Some  hatch  their  own 
^gs  in  nests  constructed  by  themselves,  others 
deposit  their  eg^  in  the  nests  of  other  birds. 
This  family  is  divided  as  under 


Svh-Fata.  Caculins,  Sw. 
True     cuckooi,     parasite 

cockoofl. 
Camdm   canomi,    Linn.^ 

Bnrape. 


C.  HimaUyaniu,  Vigors. 
C.  poliocephalui,  Lathatiu 
0.  Sonneratii,  Latham. 
G.  micropteruSy  Oould, 
C.  atriatni,  Drxqriez, 


Hieroooc<7z  varius,  Vakl. 
H.  nidcolor,  ffodgson. 
H.  sparverioides,  Vigors. 
Polyphagia  nigra,  Blyth. 
P.  tenuiroftris,  Oray, 
P.  merulina,  Malayana. 
Sumiculus      dioruroides, 
Bodgson. 

B.  lugabrls,  Horsfitld. 
Ohmooooajx.      HodgBoni, 

Jtoors, 

C.  lucidiis  of  Australia. 

C.  xanthorhynchuB,  Hortf. 

O.  Malaranus. 

O.  BasaUs. 

Ooocystes      melanoleuoof, 

Omdin, 
C.  coromanduB,  Linn^ 
C.  glandarius. 
C.  serratus  of  Africa. 


C.  afer  of  Africa. 
Eudynamls  orientaliB,  L. 
E.  ]nindeiiBii,  N.  Zealand. 
ZanolostomuB  tristts,  Less. 
Z.  viridirofltris,  Jerdon, 
Z.  Javanicus,  Burma. 
Z.  Sumatranus. 
Z.  diardi  of  Malacca. 
PhoenicophatiB     pyrrhoce- 

phalns,  Oeylon. 
P.  oarviroatns,  Burma. 
P.  callirhynchoa. 


Sixb-Fam.  Oentropodinse. 
Oentnmus  mflpenniB,  HL 
G.  viridis,  Scopoli, 
Taococua  sirkee,  Cfray. 
T.  Leschenaaltii,  Lesson, 
T.  infusbata,  Blyth, 
T.  affinis,  Blyth.' 
Cuculus  canorus  is  the  cuckoo  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  Malay  countries,  and  common   in   the 
Himalaya,  visiting  the    plains  during  the  cold 
season.      The  noisy  koel  is  remarkable  for  the 
dissimiUr  colours  of  the  sexes,  and  for  parasiti- 
cally  laying  in  the  nests  of  the  crow.    The  ooucol, 
or  crow -pheasant,  is    another   noisy  and  con- 
spicuous bird  wherever  there  is  a  little  jungle. 
Fhnnicophaus  callirhynchus  is  one  of  the  finest 
known  cuckoos.    Its  biU  is  of  a  brilliant  yellow, 
red,  and  black. — Jerdon.    See  Birds. 
CUCUMBER,  Cucumis  sativus. 


KasaJA,  .  .  •  .  Arab. 
Coucombre, ....  Fr. 
Gurken,  ....     Ger. 


Khekra.  ....  HufD. 
Getrinolo;  Cocbmeri,  It. 
Gohombro;  Pepino,  .   Sp. 


The  cucumber  (Cucumis  sativus^  is  grown  from 
seed  at  all  seasons.  The  plants  snould  never  be 
too  close.  It  thrives  in  all  parts  of  India,  and 
grows  with  much  or  little  water ;  and,  if  allowed 
to  climb  over  sticks  or  trellis-work,  is  out  of  the 
way  of  jackals  and  porcupines,  who  are  fond  of 
the  fruit.  The  natives  grow  them  in  their  fields, 
in  the  cold  season,  amongst  grain  and  pulse  of 
various  sorts,  and  in  the  sandy  beds  of  rivers 
during  the  hot  weather.  The  cucumber  of  Num- 
bers xi.  5  is  the  Cucumis  melo^  the  melon. 

Cucumber  Seed  Oil. 
Antimun  bij  mimak,  Mal.  I  ViUerikai  yeonai, .     Tax. 
Tunun-biji-miniak,   .    „       Dosa  kaia  nuna,  ■  .     Tel. 
Katimun-biji-miniak,    „     | 

A  clear,  edible  oil,  obtained  by  expression  from 
the  seeds  of  Cucurbita  pepo  and  C.  melapepo. 

The  Cucumis  genus  of  plants  belongs  to  the 
CucurbitacesB.  C.  dcatrisatus.  Stocks,  the  Wun- 
gee  of  Sind,  has  an  edible  fruit  about  6  inches 
long.  C.  conomon,  Thunb.,  an  annual  of  Japan, 
is  used  for  preserves. 

The  cucumber  family  of  plants  is  largely  preyed 
upon  by  a  twelve-spotted  species  of  the  udybm', 
wtiich,  alike  in  the  grub  and  perfect'  state,  feeds 
on  the  leaves  and  flower-buds.— Ja^rey;  Irvine; 
Voigt ;  Eng.  Cyc. ;  W.  Ic. ;  Von  Atelier, 

CUCUMIS  MELO.  Linn.  Melon,  musk  melon. 
Betikh  (musk  melon),  Ar. 
Tha-khwa'hmw»,  SURM. 
Tien-kwa ;  Hiang-kwa,  Ch. 
Hu-kwa ;  Hwang-kwa,  „ 
Kharbuseh,  Hind.,  Pkbs. 
Labo-frangi,     .     Malay. 

The  native  coimtry  of  this  valuable  plant  is 
unknown.  Linnteus  says  Tartary,  but  he  does 
not  give  his  authority.  De  Canaolle  says  Asia ; 
Roxburgh  only  knew  it  in  a  cultivated  state  in 
tropical  India;  and  Professor  Royle  seemsj un- 
acquainted with  any  wild  station  for  it  in  the 


Baka-kaia, 
Gilas;  Gintfa, .  .  PanJ| 
Sarda;  Palis,  .  .Pdsht. 
Ghidro,  ,  .  ;  .  Sno). 
Rata  komadu, .  *.  SiiroH. 
Mulam,  .    .     Tam.,  Til. 
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Himalaya  regions.  It  ia  cultivated  in  Peraa  and 
Afghaiustan,  tlie  Pan  jab,  and  all  oyer  India. 
From  time  immemorial  Kashmir  has  been  famoos 
for  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  its  melons, 
which  form  a  staple  article  of  the  food  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  the  melons  of  Multan  and  Jhang 
are  excellent.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  says  that  this 
fruit  rapidly  degenerates  if  sown  in  the  plains. 
In  Efibol  it  thrives,  and  is  in  perfection  in  October 
and  November,  when  the  first  frost  touches  the 
plant    It  is  largely  taken  for  sale  to  Peshawur. 

CUCUMIS  MOMORDICA.    Roxb, 
C.  murioatai,  WUld,  \  Momordioa  lativa,  Jtoxb. 


Kakari ;  Karkata  kai,  Tam. 
Pedda  doia  kaia,  .  Tel. 
Mullu  doia^caia, 

Isa 


Phunti,  ....  Beno. 
Pbunt ;  Tuti,  .  .  Hind. 
Kakra,     ....  Panj. 

Cultivated  throughout  India ;  when  younj 
good  substitute  for  the  common  cucumber.  Seeds 
occasionally '  ground  into  a  meal.  When  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  if  eaten  with  a  little  sucar,  it  is  little 
inferior  to  the  melon,  and  reckoned  very  whole- 
some ;  natives  use  it  in  curries. — Roxb. 

CUCUMIS  PUBESCENS.     Willd. 

C.  maderaipatanui,  Boxb. 

Fowra  ououmber^  .     £no.  I  Chibbnr,  .    •    •    .  SiKD. 

Kakri,  Bun-gumuk,  Hind.    Kekri,  ....    Singh. 

Baashanak,.    .    .    Pbbs.  |  Kodi,  Nellabudinga,  Tel. 

Grows  wild  in  South  India,  in  the  Panjab, 
Hindustan,  Bengal,  and  the  Peninsula.  Its  small 
fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  though  they  do  not 
cultivate  the  plant ;  on  ripening  it  becomes  aro- 
matic—i2ox&. ;  Voigtf  Stewart;  Irvine, 

Cucumis  dudain,  Queen  Anne^s  Pocket  Melon, 
is  a  native  of  Persia,  and  produces  a  fruit  varie- 
gated with  green  and  orange,  and  oblong  unequal 
green  spots ;  when  full  ripe  it  becomes  yellow,  and 
then  whitish.  It  has  a  very  frajprant  vinous 
musky  smell,  and  a  whitish,  fiaccid,  insipid  pulp. 

CUCUMIS  SATIVUS.    Linn,    Cucumber. 
Kurad,    ....  Abab.    Khiyar,  ....    Pebb. 
Kaukari, ....  Dure.    Mutrulla,  Sookasa,  Sansk. 
FakoB,     .    .    .      EoTFT.    Rata  kekari,    .    .  Singh. 
Kira,  altfo  Susa,    .  Hind.    Pipingya,     .    .    .      „ 
Antimun,  Timman,  Mal.    Mulu  veleri,     .    .     Tam. 
Mullen  yelleri,  •   Maleal.    Vellerikai,    ...       „ 
Khira,     ....    Panj.   Dosa  kaia,    .    .    .     Tel. 

This  is  commonly  grown  and  largely  used  all 
over  India,  but  most  Europeans  find  it  difficult 
to  digest  Cucumbers  of  the  C.  satiyus  and  C. 
utilissimuB  are  consumed  in  immense  quantities 
by  the  Karens  and  Burmans,  who  seem  to  prefer 
them  large  and  yellow,  rather  than  pluck  them 
when  green  and  tender.  The  seeds  of  this  and 
of  C.  utilissimus  are  considered  cooling. 

CUCUMIS  TUBEROSUS.    Heyne. 
Adulay  kai,  .    .    .   Tam.  |  Casara  kaia,  .    .    .    Tel. 
Nellay  piku, ...      ,,1 

This  is  a  pot  vegetable,  eaten  by  the  people  in 
curry,  ft  grows  wild  in  cotton  soils  of  North 
Tinnevelly.  It  is  very  prolific,  and  on  waste 
lands,  headlands,  etc.,  in  great  abundance.  A 
eoolie  load  of  tubers  gives  six  large  measures  of 
fine  flour:  considered  by  the  natives  a  most 
excellent  oreadstuff.  One  measure  of  the  flour 
is  consiclered  equal  to  two  measures  of  the  Panicum 
eloesarium,  which  latter  is  the  staple  food  of 
North  Tinnevelly.  The  tubers  are  washed  and 
peeled,  then  bruised  on  a  rough  stone,  after  which 
it  is  washed  precisely  like  arrowroot,  the  washing 
extending  over  seven  or  eight  days,  when  the 
htarch  is  dried  in  the  sun.    The  flour  is  almost 


CUCURBITACEiE. 

as  white  as  arrowroot;  it  is  reduced  to  conjee 
quite  as  easily,  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  • 
spoonful  or  two  which  has  been  first  moistened 
with  cold  water.  Hie  fruit,  a  small  capsule  used 
in  sweetmeats,  is  known  as  the  AduUy. — Roxh.; 
Rev.  J,  F.  Reams  in  Agri-Hort.  Soc.  l^ro.  1861 

CUCUMIS  UTILISSIMUS.     Roxb. 
Kiza-ut-taul,    •    .  Arab.    Kakri,  Kakni, .     .  Hivd. 
Kankar,alaoEarkti,BENO.    Kbyar-i-badrang, .    Feu. 
Tha-khwa,   .    .    .  Bcrm.    Doaa,  Nakka  dosa.      Til 
Gurkellange,  •    .     Oeb. 

Cultivated  throughout  India ;  and  Dr.  Stewart 
has  seen  it  at  6000  feet,  on  the  Bavi,  in  the  hilla 
This  gourd  attains  2  or  2|  feet,  and  is  stated  to 
reach  the  extraordinary  length  of  5  feet.    When 
ripe,  if  car^uUy  gathered  and  suspended,  it  vill 
keep  good  for  several  months,  from  which  circum- 
stance they  are  yaluable  for  long  voyages.    Itii 
pickled  when  half  grown.    The  seeds,  like  those 
of  the  other  cucurbitaceous  fruits,  contain  mndi 
farinaceous  matter,  blended  with  a  large  portion 
of  mild  oil.    The  natives  dry  and  grind  them  into 
a  meal,  which  they  employ  as  an  article  of  diet ; 
they  fdso  express  a  mild  oil  from  them,  which 
they  use  in  food  and  to  bum  in  their  lamps. 
The  seeds  are  highly  nourishing,  and  well  deserving 
of  a  more  extensive  culture  than  is  bestowed  on 
them  at  present.    The  powder  of  the  toasted  seeds 
mixed  with  si^ar  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  diuretic, 
and  serviceable  in  promoting  the  passage  of  sand 
or  gravel.    In  Roxburgh's  time,  in  the  Guntor 
Cirou*,  these  seeds  formed  a  considerable  branch 
of  commerce. — Roxb. ;  Cal.  Ex.  1862  ;  Honig. 

CUCURBITA,  a  genus  of  the  Cucurbitacee, 
which  includes  all  pumpkins,  gourds,  squashes, 
and  vegetable  marrow,  and  of  these  there  are 
innumerable  varieties. 

C.  moschata,  Duchesne^  is  the  musky  gourd. 

C.  melopepo,  Linn.^  the  squash  gourd,  can  be 
stored  for  months.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  variety 
of  C.  pepo. 

C.  pepo,  Lxnn.^  the  pumpkin,  is  largely  grown 
in  particular  localities.  Its  naturalixation  in 
desert  tracts  would  be  a  boon. 

C.  aurantia.  — ?  Yin-kwa,  Chin.  A  deep 
golden-coloured  gourd  of  Cheh-kiang.  It  is  rather 
more  tender  than  the  other  species. 

C.  lobata.  Tinda,  Panj.  In  the  Panjab  this  is 
a  small  round  gourd  when  young,  at  whicli  time 
it  makes  a  most  delicious  vegetable  for  the  table  ; 
the  fruit  is  not  bigger  thui  a  small  toraip. — 
Powell ;  Eng,  Cyc. ;  Smith. 

CUCURBITACEiB,  a  natural  order  of  climb- 
ing or  creeping  plants,  the  gourd  tribe,  chiefly 
natives  of  hot  countries,  ranged  by  Meisner  nnder 
85,  and  by  Endlicher  under  28  genera.  Of  tiiese, 
there  occur  in  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  Aralna  8, 
in  Astracan  and  Persia  and  the  Levant  8,  in 
China  and  Japan  5,  and  in  the  East  Indies  160 
species,  of  which  46  are  natives  of  India,*-*^- 
mandra,  benincasa,  bryonia,  bryonopsis,  ctfemlliiB, 
ooccinia,  cucumis,  cucurbits,  erythropalum,  her- 
petospermum,  gymnopetalum,  karivia^  laginaris, 
luffa,  melothria,  momordica,  mukia,  pilogyne, 
sicyos,  trichosanthes,  Zehneria.  Some  of  tlie 
species  afford  cathartics  of  remsrkable  pow«c, 
others  have  useful  edible  fruita  The  fruit  Taries 
much  in  size,  form,  and  external  charactersy  bat 
is  generally  fleshy  within,  and  its  pulp  is  often  ao 
saturated  with  water  that  it  cannot  be  dried. 
The  roots  of  most  of  the  order  contain  starchy 
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often  asBOciated  with  an  acrid  poisonous  matter, 
whioh  can  be  separated  by  wa&bing  the  powdered 
root  with  water,  in  which  the  acrid  matter  dis- 
aolvea,  while  the  starch  is  left  The  seeds  of  most 
of  the  order  are  of  a  mUd  sweet  taste,  gire  good 
enmlsioDS  with  water,  and  yield  a  fixed  ou  by 
expreesion.  Few  of  the  plants  of  this  order  are 
indigenoas  in  Europe.  In  tropical  countries  this 
order  gires  the  inhabitants  a  la^e  portion  of  their 
food,  which  it  often  affords  of  the  finest  quality 
in  the  most  arid  deserts,  or  on  barren  swamps  and 
ialands.  In  Persia,  China,  and  Kashmir,  they 
are  cultivated  on  the  lakes,  on  the  floating  col- 
lections of  weeds  common  in  these  localities ;  in 
India  they  are  very  abundant,  either  in  the  wild 
or  cultivated  state.  According  to  Dr.  A.  Hunter, 
the  Gucurbitaces  abound  in  fibres  of  great  length. 
The  following  are  the  chief  dietetical  species  :— 
CaoorfaitA  maxims.    The  seeds  yield  oU  by  ezprenioD, 

and  are  eonaidered  cooling. 
C.  ovifera,  L.    Vegetable  marrow. 
Benincaia  cerifera,  Peetba. 
CHicamlfl  melo,  melon,  Karbooza.      Seeds  oily,  and 

readily  beoome  rancid. 
O.  lladanepatensifl,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii  p.  728. 
O.  pateacena,  wild,  common  near  Sahamopor ;  becomes 

aromatic  on  ripening. 
G.  mcmordica,  Phoot. 
O.  sativoB.  cucnmber,  Kheera.    Fruit  contains  sugar; 

aeeda  yield  a  mUd  oiL 
O.  utUiBiimas,  Kukree. 
Lnllia  pentandra,  Gbia. 
L.  aeatangnia,  Kalee-tori. 

Monu>rdica  oharantia,  Kurella.    Fruit  slightly  bitter. 
Trichoaanthei  anguina,  Ohuchinga. 
T.  dioica,  Palwal. 
T.  eoenmerina,  Junglee-ehnohinga. 

CUCURBITA  MAXIMA.    jDucA. 
Cncnrbitamelopepo,  Bos^,  \    Pumpkin  ;  Gourd. 
Sophura  kumra,    .  Brno. 
Shwft)  pha  yung,    .  BUBM. 
PhaTungUia,  .    .       „ 
Nan-kwa,  King-kwa,CHiN. 
Bed  or  squash  gourd,  Eng. 
Mithakaddu?  .     .  HiMD. 
Halwakaddu?  „ 

Cultivated  throughout  India,  in  Kashmir,  up  to 
COOO  or  9000  feet,  and  in  Ladakh  up  to  10,500 
feet  It  is  made  to  trail  over  houses  and  trees. 
It  needs  much  water  and  good  soil.  The  fruit  is 
very  large ;  when  boiled,  it  tastes  like  a  young 
carrot,  and  is  used  in  various  ways ;  its  leaves  are 
boiled  as  greens.  This  gourd  is  presented  with 
great  ceremony  in  China  to  married  childless 
women,  on  the  evening  of  the  festival  of  mid 
autumn,  which  happens  on  the  15th  of  the  8th 
month  of  the  Chinese  year.  In  India  the  tallow 
gourd  is  presented  to  a  wedded  pair. — Voxgt; 
SUvrart;  Gen,  Med,  Top. 

CUCURBITA  OVIFERA.    Linn, 
Vegetable  marrow,     Sno.  |  Simai-pusini  kai,     .  Tam. 

This  is  the  most  wholesome  of  the  Cucurbitacen, 
and  is  largely  grown  by  the  market  gardeners  of 
India.  It  is  said  to  be  indigenous  at  Astracan ; 
it  is  an  excellent  vegetable,  of  easy  culture  in  good 
rich  BoiL'-J^rey ;  Voigt, 

CUDBEAR  is  the  Tsze-fen  and  Shih-jui  of  the 
Chinese.  It  is  a  powder  procured  from  the  Lichen 
Tartaricoa,  a  plant  fonna  in  Iceland,  used  in  dye- 
ing violet,  purple,  or  crimson.  Its  colours  are 
not  durable  when  it  is  employed  alone,  and  it  is 
therefore  used  as  a  body  to  other  expensive  dyes, 
aa  indigo,  cochineal,  eta,  making  them  more 
lively.    It  is  used  but  little  by  the  Chinese,  and 


Al?  .  .  .  .Kanawar. 
Daghan,  .  .  Ladakh. 
Shora,  •  .  .  Maleal. 
Shakari  or  Shakara,  „ 
Kadusafed.  .  .  PsBS. 
Pushiny  kaia, .  .  .  Tam. 
Oumaddiktia,     .    .  Tbl. 


CULLEN,  Gkneral. 

the  demand  in  that  market  is  not  great. — Com- 
pendious Description,    See  Dyes. 

CUDDALORE,  a  town  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  in  lat  IV  42'  45^  N.,  long.  79^  48'  45"  E. ; 
population,  40,464.  It  is  in  the  South  Arcot 
district,  and  has  the  three  parts  of  old  Cuddalore, 
Munja  Coopum  or  New  Town,  and  Fort  St.  David, 
the  last  of  which,  in  1684,  Sumbaji  gave  permission 
to  build.  In  1702  the  fortifications  were  rebuilt ; 
and  after  the  capitulation  of  Madras  to  La  Bour- 
donnais  in  1746,  Fort  St  David  became  the 
seat  of  government.  The  French  advanced  against 
this  fort  in  1746,  but  were  defeated  by  Mahfuz 
Khan.  Dupleix  besieged  it,  but  retreated ;  and  he 
subsequently,  in  1749,  failed  in  a  night  attack  on 
the  town.  Major  Lawrence  made  it  his  head- 
quarters. In  1758  Lally  took  Cuddalore  town 
without  opposition ;  and  on  the  2d  June  1758  Fort 
St  David  surrendered,  and  the  fortifications  were 
razed.  In  1760  it  was  retaken  bv  Colonel  Coote, 
but  in  1782  was  again  taken  by  the  French  under 
M.  Buss]^ — Findlay, 

CUDiSAFAH,  a  town  in  lat  14°  28'  49"  N., 
and  long.  78^^  51'  47"  E.,  which  fives  its  name  to 
a  revenue  district  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  lying 
between  lat  13"  25'  and  16°  20'  N.,  and  long. 
77°  55'  and  79<»  40'  E.;  area,  8867  square  miles ; 
population,  1,851,194.  It  has  the  districts  of 
Kurnool  and  Guntur  on  the  north,  and  Mysore 
and  North  Arcot  on  the  south.  The  river  Pennar 
enters  the  district  at  Tallapodatoor,  and,  after 
many  windings,  passes  by  bidhout  within  nine 
miles  from  Cuddapah  town,  and  flows  in  an 
easterly  course  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal 

There  are  diamond  mines  about  7  miles  north- 
east of  the  town  of  Cuddapah,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Pennar.  Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  the 
hills.  Cotton,  wheat,  and  indigo  are  the  chief 
crops.  This  district  formed  part  of  the  territorits 
of  the  Bijanagar  dynas^.  In  a.d.  1589  it  fell 
to  the  armies  of  the  Kutub  Shahi  dynasty  of 
Golconda,  who  sacked  the  city,  and  broke  the 
idol  of  the  sreat  temple.  It  was  afterwards 
under  the  Acud  Shahi  rulers  of  Bijapur,  Istter  on 
taken  by  Hyder  Ali  about  A.D.  1779,  and  its  ruler, 
Halim  Khan,  carried  captive.  In  1800  it  was 
ceded  by  the  Nizam  to  the  British.  The  chief 
towns  are  Sidhout,  Jummul  Madagoo,  Badwail, 
Pulgooralupully,  Giddalore,  and  Jungam-raz- 
pillay.  In  the  district  are  103,676  Mahomedans 
and  4973  Christians. 

The  non- Aryan  migratory  tribes  are  the  Yanadf, 
a  hill  tribe  of  small  stature,  determined  plunder- 
ers of  the  shepherd  flocks,  but  are  valuable  as 
foresters. 

The  Yerkala  are  wholly  migratory  and  pre- 
datory ;  steal  into  houses  at  night,  and  wrench  the 
jewels  from  the  ears  of  the  women  and  children. 

The  Chenchuwar,  a  physically  fine  race  of  men, 
but  incorrigibly  predatory  and  regardless  of 
human  life. 

The  Sugoli,  a  wandering,  pilfering  race,  who 
have  a  mcturesque  costume.— /mp.  Gaz, 

CUDDUNG  of  Coorg,  a  breastwork. 

CULCURNI,  a  Tamil  accountant 

CULH  LAWAN  BARK  is  obtained  from  several 
species  of  cinnamomum  trees. 

CULLEN,  General,  of  the  Madras  Artilleiy, 
long  a  Resident  at  the  court  of  the  raja  of  Travan- 
core ;  for  half  a  century  a  contributor  to  physical 
science  in  India.    He  wrote  on  the  Geological 
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CUMIN. 


Features  from  Madras  to  Bellary,  Mad.  Lit.  Trans. 
1827,  i. ;  Account  of  the  Fallot  Rain  at  Different 
Stations  on  the  Western  Ghats,  Rep.  Brit  Ass. 
1844,  1846,  iL  23 ;  On  the  Influence  of  Trees  on 
Climate,  Mad.  Lit.  Trans,  xv.  450.  Bom  17th 
May  1785.    He  died  at  Allepey,  1st  October  1862. 

CULLENIA  EXCELSA.     \V,  Ic. 
Kattoo-bodde,   .      SiNGH.  i  Malai  konji  maram,   Tah. 
Kattoo  hcritejra,    .    „       |  Dario  Zeylanicas,  Oard, 

A  large  tall  tree  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
Peninsula  of  India,  and  common  in  the  central 
province  of  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  from  2000 
to  5000  feet ;  trunk  straight,  from  60  to  80  feet 
high.  Wood  white,  rather  open-grained,  apparently 
not  very  good,  but  the  outside  wood  only  was 
examined.  Under  the  microscope,  its  longitudinal 
section  is  very  peculiar. —  Wight ;  Gibson ;  Thw. 

CULLEN»S  Liquid,  for  preserving  wood  and 
iron,  is  a  mixture  of  two  measures  (by  bulk)  .of 
coal-tar  to  one  measure  of  (quicklime  and  one  of 
powdered  charcoal  Lime  is  freely  dissolved  in 
coal-tar,  with  which  it  forms  a  cement  which 
takes  readilv  to  wood,  brick,  iron,  or  other  build- 
ing materisus,  however  wet,  and  which  sets  with 
nearly  the  cohesion  of  mortar  or  hydraulic  lime. 
With  the  addition  of  the  charcoal,  mixed  in  an 
exceedingly  fine  state,  it  is  found  that  white  ants, 
which  attack  and  destroy  creosoted  wood,  were 
effectually  excluded,  carbon,  it  appears,  bein^ 
especially  poisonous  to  them.  Six  pieces  of 
deodar,  or  Himalaya  pine,  were  buried  in  a  place 
particularly  infested  with  white  ants,  three  of 
the  pieces  being  protected  by  CuUen's  prepara- 
tion, and  the  three  others  being  left  in  their 
natural  state.  At  the  end  of  five  months  the 
blocks  were  dug  up,  when  those  which  had  been 
coated  were  found  to  be  as  sound  as  when  put 
down,  while  those  which  had  been  left  unpro- 
tected were  found  riddled  with  the  perforations  of 
the  ants. 

In  the  case  of  Iron,  creosote  is  believed  to  be  a 
complete  protection  in  ordinary  soils,  but  in  salt- 
petre soils  is  said  to  be  of  no  use  whatever.  Six 
pieces  of  thin  iron  were  buried,  three  being  coated 
with  Cullen's  preparation,  while  the  others  were 
left  as  they  were  cut  from  the  original  plate ;  the 
coated  iron  was  completely  protected  for  the  time 
tried,  whereas  the  pieces  put  down  in  their  ordi- 
nary state  were  found  to  have  been  much  rusted. 

CULLUELA.,  an  ancient  Hindu  commentator  on 
the  book  of  Menu,  the  Hindu  lawgiver. 

CULTIVATORS  of  the  soU  in  British  India 
are  known  as  the  ryot  and  the  zamindar,  the 
former  being  an  Arabic  word,  the  latter  from  the 
Persian.  Tiie  Tibetans  style  them  Glupa.  In 
India,  the  chief  cultivating  races  are  the  Jat,  Ktipa, 
Khassa,  Kunbi,  Kurmi,  Mala,  Wakkala,  Vallafiir, 
and  the  bulk  of  them  are  co-proprieton  with  the 
rulers.  Menu  says  cultivated  land  is  the  property 
of  him  who  cut  away  the  wood,  or  who  cleared 
and  tilled  it, — an  ordinance  binding  on  the  whole 
Hindu  race,  and  which  no  international  wars  or 
conquest  could  overturn.  In  BengsJ,  a  man  with 
a  helping  boy,  with  a  plough  and  pair  of  bullocks, 
will  cultivate  as  much  as  tm^e  acres,  or  even  more. 
Throughout  India  their  crops  are  designated  by 
the  seasons  at  which  they  occur,  as  Bhaduwi, 
Kharif,  Rabi.— To^T*  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  496.  See 
Agriculture  5  Crops ;  Soil. 

CUMBHA,  in  Hindu  astronomy,  the  solar 
sign  Aquarius.    In  explanation  of  the  analogy 


between  the  vessels  emblematic  of  the  Ins  d 
the  Nile  and  the  Ganges,  there  is  a  festival  saored 
to  the  sage  Agastya,  who  presides  over  the  star 
CanopuB,  when  the  sun  enters  Virgo  (Kaoiyi). 
The  Camacumpa  is  then  personifid  under  the 
epithet  Cumbba-yoni ;  and  the  votary  is  instnicted 
to  pour  water  into  a  sea-shell,  in  which,  having 
placed  white  flowers  and  unground  rice,  toning 
his  face  to  the  south,  he  offers  it  with  this  invoca- 
tion, *  Hail,  Cumbha-yoni,  bom  in  the  sight  ol 
Mitra  and  Vamna  (the  son  and  water  diviiiitiei), 
bright  as  the  blossom  of  the  cusa  (graas),  who 
sprang  from  Agni  (Are)  and  Maruta.' 

CUMBI,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Gardenia  Incida,  yields 
the  Dikamilli  or  Cumbi-pisin,  a  strong,  diaagres- 
able-smelling  gum-resin,  procurable  in  moat  Indiaa 
bazars.  It  is  much  used  by  native  doctors  as  as 
external  application,  when  dissolved  in  snMrits,  for 
cleaning  foul  ulcers.  It  is  used  by  some  Europem 
practitioners  in  case  of  worms  in  children. 

CUMBLI,  Hind.,  also  written  Kamli,  Comol, 
and  Carnal,  and  aliao  called  Cameliue,  is  from 
the  Sanskrit  Kamal,  a  blanket,  and  is  a  coarse 
woollen  blanket  worn  by  the  peasantry  of  all 
India,  and  sold  at  Rs.  1^  to  100.  Cumblis  are 
woven  in  almost  every  district  of  India  of  the 
wool  of  the  country,  which  is  spun  by  hand. 
The  vam  is  sized  with  the  juice  of  the  oommon 
squill;   the  woof  is  beaten  with  a  luaid  batten 


de8cripti<  ,  *  .^ 

cloaks  were  formerly  made,  is  manufactoied  at 
BeUary  or  in  its  neighbourluKxL  Mysare  cumblis 
of  superior  quality,  in  hhck  and  white  ooloura, 
are  sold  at  from  Rs.  25  to  100  each ;  ordinaxy 
sizes,  Rs.  4  to  20  each.  Bellary  cumbUa  are  wdl 
made,  but.  are  not  of  so  high  value  as  those  ol 
the  Mysore  district ;  they  are  6  cubits  long  by  3. 
The  cumbU  is  usuaUy  made  in  pieces  of  two  or 
three  feet  broad,  and  five  or  six  or  more  lon^, 
and  generally  very  coarse,  of  {l  dark  or  Ua^ 
colour.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  mana- 
factured  larger  and  finer,  and  striped  or  spotted 
black  and  white.  There  mgy  be  some  connection 
between  the  Sanskrit  word  Kamal  and  the  Grecian 
Chlamus  and  the  Latin  Chlamys.  It  is  barely 
possible,  also,  it  may  not  be  unconnected  with  the 
Arabic  Eamis,  from  which  we  have  the  Italian 
Camicia,  the  Portuguese  Camisa,  and  the  French 
Chemise*  The  Chlamys  was  generally,  like  the 
Cumbli,  made  of  wool,  and  in  shape  it  was  much 
the  same,  being  half  the  breadth  of  its  lezngth. 
A  similar  connection  may  perhaps  exist  between 
the  Persian  and  Hindi  Suya,  the  Latin  Sagmn, 
and  the  modem  Spanish  Saya.  Good  cambhs  are 
made  in  Ulwar,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  ol 
Meerapur  in  Meerut.  The  Sansla  cumbli  of  Meonit 
sometimes  sells  as  high  as  25  rupees.  It  ia  made 
of  the  wool  of  lambluns,  ahom  about  ihiee  days 
after  their  burth.— J^^h)^,  Supp,  GUm.;  Hmdm 
Infanticide^  p.  196. 

CUMBUM,  a  town  in  lat  lb''  84'  16"  N.,  and 
long.  79''  91'  E.,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Kumool  district:  has  a  tank  of  16  miles  cireom- 
ference,  formed  by  damming  up  the  Oimdla  Kaam 
river. 

CUMIN.  The  black  cumin  of  Scripture  is  tlie 
Nigella  saliva,  thtutxMitf  of  Hippocrates  aad 
Diosoorides.  The  Helkibonis  niger,  nowerer,  Ima 
abo  been  named  comin. 
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Cumino ;  Comino,  It.,  Sf. 
JintAn.  .  .  .  Malat. 
Oominho,  .  •  .  PoBT. 
I>iini,.  .  .  »  .  SnroH. 
Sinj^,  .  .  .  Tam. 
Nut-nragom,  .  .  .  „ 
JilAkarra,  ....  Tel. 
Kemmixm,  .    .    .    Turk. 


CUMIN  SEED,  Cuminnm  cyminum. 
Kamiinj  Kemim,  Abab. 
Zii» ;  Jin  mied, .  Peb8. 
Zee-ym ;  Dae-ja,  .  Burm. 
JingA,  ....  Can. 
Kmnmeii,  .  .  .  Dak. 
Shah  sin,  .  .  .  Ddkh. 
Kom^,  ....  Dot. 
Kmnxn,  .  k  .  •  Okb. 
Kmnmoii,    ....  Gb. 

Comni  seeds,  the  traits  of  Cnmmum  cyminum, 
are  of  an  ash-grey  or  light  brown  colour.  Taste 
warm,  but  not  so  agreeable  as  anise.  It  is 
eztensiTely  cultivated  in  the  East,  but  has 
long  been  introduced  into  the  south  of  Europe, 
Sicuj,  and  Malta.  It  is  found  in  the  SuUej 
▼alley  between  Rampur  and  Sungnam,  at  an 
elevation  of  7000  to  9000  feet,  and  its  seeds 
are  exported  to  the  plains.  16  cwts.  of  the  fruit 
yield  about  44  lbs.  of  the  oil,  which  has  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  is  limpid,  of  a  disagreeable 
smell  and  acrid  taste ;  sp.  gr.  0'345.  The  seeds 
are  used  as  a  condiment  in  India,  and  the  oil  is 
used  in  medicine ;  it  is  a  stimulant  carminative. 
The  seeds  were  formerly  much  employed  as  an 
external  implication  in  emplastrum  and  cataplasma 
onmini,  and  stiU  by  Jews  in  the  process  of  oir- 
comdsion.  The  seed  is  particularly  prized  l^  the 
Mahomedans,  who  season  their  cakes  with  it — 
AtJuUe ;  Roxb. ;  Royle  /  Stewart;  Mason ;  0'5A. 

CUMMUM,  a  town  in  the  Hyderabad  dominions, 
where  seams  of  coal  have  been  struck. 

CUMFAS.  — ?  A  light,  brown-coloured  wood  of 
Penang,  a  large  tree,  used  on^  for  planks. 

CUMRBAND.  Hikd.  Waist-belt.  Kamar- 
bandhna  means  literally,  to  gird  up  the  loins. 

CUNDALAH  PALLAH.  — ?  A  bamboo- 
colonred  wood  of  Travancore,  used  for  sandals. 

CUNEIFORM  CHARACTER,  also  called  the 
arrow-headed,  also  the  wedge-shaped  cliaracter, 
was  used  for  the  Bactro-Medo-Persian  language 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Achemenidse.  It  was  first 
observed  at  Be-sitnn,  a  little  village  at  the  foot  of 
rocky  mountains,  which  are  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs.  Cuneiform  or  wedge-like  writings  have 
been  discovered  on  the  soutary  monument  of 
Cyras,  on  the  Mui^ab,  on  the  rains  of  Perse- 
polis,  on  the  rocks  of  Be-situn,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Media,  and  on  the  precipice  of  Van  in  Armenia. 
Grotefend  in  1802  ascertained  that  these  were 
letters,  and  to  be  read  from  left  to  right ;  but 
Munter,  Tychaen,  Burnouf,  Lassen,  Hinch,  Oppert, 
Norris,  Schrader,  Le-Normant,  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Sayce,  Sir  Henry  Rawhnson,  and  George  Smith, 
have  laboured  so  that  we  now  have  translations, 
grammars,  and  dictionaries.  Mr.  A.  H.  Sayce, 
while  reserving  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
early  connection  of  the  Chinese  and  the  primitive 
Accadian  population  of  Chaldsa,  says:  *The 
cuneiform  characters  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
Me»  as  is  well  known,  degenerated  hieroglyphics, 
like  the  modera  Chinese  characters.  The  on^al 
hieroglyphics  were  invented  by  the  Accadians, 
before  tkey  descended  into  Babylonia  from  the 
mountains  of  Elam,  and  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  they  were  originally  writt^  in  vertical 
eolamnc.  In  no  oUier  way  can  I  explain  the  fact 
that  moat  of  the  pictures  to  which  tne  cuneiform 
characters  can  be  traced  back,  stand  upon  their 
sidea.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  mventors 
of  the  hieroglyphics  used  papyrus,  or  some  similar 
vegetable  substance,  for  writing  purposes,  before 
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the  alluvial  plain  of  Babylonia  furnished  them 
with  clay,  and  the  use  of  such  a  writing  material 
will  easily  account  for  the  vertical  direction  in 
which  the  characters  were  made  to  ran.' 

The  inscriptions  in  the  Naksh-i-Rastum  is  a  list 
of  the  Iranian  nations  subject  to  Darius;  the 
Persians  attribute  them  to  the  chisel  of  their 
famous  sculptor  Farhad.  A  description  of  them 
is  to  be  found  in  Sir  John  BialcoUn's  Persia. 
Enormous  marble  capitals  of  columns  are  to  be 
seen  at  Be-situn.  There  are  two  tablets,  the  one 
containing  a  mutilated  Greek  inscription,  declaring 
it  to  be  ^e  work  of  Gotarzes ;  the  other  a  Persi- 
politan  sculpture,  adoraed  with  nearly  1000  lines 
of  cuneiform  writing,  exhibiting  the  religious 
vows  of  Darius  Hystaspes  after  his  retura  from 
the  destraction  of  Babybn,  on  the  revolt  of  its 
udapati,  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  pretended  son  of 
Nebunet.  Both  Ctesias  and  Isidore  mention  a 
statue  and  pillar  of  Semiramis  at  Baptane,  but 
the  sculptures  of  Semiramis  and  the  inscription 
in  Syriac  characters  have  wholly  disappeared. 
Baghistan  is  traditionally  described  as  the  j^easure- 
^uads  of  Semiramis.  According  to  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson,  D^Anville  first  suggested  the  identity 
of  Be-situn  with  the  Baghistane  of  the  Greeks, 
and  there  are  good  grounds,  from  the  ancient 
notices  of  this  place,  for  supposing  him  to  be 
correct.  Etymologically  considered,  the  evidence 
is  even  more  striking.  To  solve  all  difficulties,  it 
may  perhap,  he  adds,  be  admitted  that  the 
sculpture  did  really  exist  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
rock,  scarped  by  the  Assyrian  queen ;  and  that 
Khusru  Parvez,  when  he  was  preparing  to  make 
the  scarped  surface  the  back  wau  of  his  palace,  and 
for  that  purpose  began  to  excavate  deeper  in  the 
mountain,  destroyed  the  sculptures,  and  removed 
all  further  trace  of  them.  With  regard  to  the 
pillar  of  Semiramis,  it  is  very  curious  that  an 
oriental  writer  of  the  15th  century  should  de- 
scribe the  rock  of  Be-situn  from  his  own  obser- 
vation, as  though  it  were  sculptured  in  the  form 
of  a  minareh  or  minaret.  Certainly  nothing  of 
the  kind  now  remains.  Their  language  is  ancient 
Persian,  before  that  of  the  Zend,  which  represents 
the  Persian  language  previous  to  the  time  of 
Darius.  General  Ferrier  says  the  existence  of 
bricks  with  cuneiform  characters  among  the  rivers 
of  Balkh,  had  been  remarked  by  previous  travellers, 
and,  he  adds,  is  of  much  interest,  as  no  other 
similar  relics  are  known  so  far  to  the  east.  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  suggests  that  they  may  belong 
to  the  Kushan  (a  famous  Scythian  race),  who  held 
Balkh  in  remote  antiquity,  and  whose  bricks, 
stamped  with  cuneiform  Scythic  legends,  are  also 
found  at  Susa,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  M.  Ferrier  found  great  numbers  of  bi^ed 
bricks,  nearly-  three  feet  long  and  four  inches 
thick,  scattered  about  the  citadel  of  Furrah,  an 
ancient  town  which  was  plundered  by  Chengiz 
Khan.  That  their  origin  was  certainly  anterior 
to  that  of  the  town,  was  plainly  indicated  by  ike 
inscriptions  upon  them,  in  the  cuneiform  character. 
The  existence  of  bricks  with  cuneiform  characters 
at  Furrah  is  very  important,  and  is  not  mentioned 
bv  any  other  traveller.  The  size  of  the  bricks  is 
also  remarkable.  The  only  place  where  bricks  of 
so  large  a  size  have  been  found,  is  in  the  kitchen  of 
Sardanapalus,  at  Calah  or  Nimrud.  Bunsen  says 
the  first  cuneiform  character  was  Median  or  west 
Iranian,  and  is  to   be  distinguished   from  the 
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langnaffe  of  tbe  Zend  books,  which  iBeast  Iraniao, 
or  Old  Bacirian  worn  down. 

Cuneiform  inficriptions  of  Armenia,  Azerbijan, 
and  Elymaia,  are  in  Scytbic  or  Turanian  dialecta. 
The  third  column  of  the  trilingual  inscriptions  of 
the  Zagnis  range  is  also  Scythic. 

A  day  tablet  has  been  found  at  Gappadocia, 
relating  to  the  gift  of  certain  silrer  articles  to 
the  sun-god.  The  character  is  a  peculiar  kind  of 
the  cuneiform ;  and  tablets  with  the  same  character 
have  been  found  by  Mr.  Rassam  in  1880  at  Kou- 
gunjuk.  From  this  it  is  supposed  that  Gappadocia 
also  had  a  clay  library.  A  collection  of  6400 
cuneiform  tablets  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Rassam 
at  Sippara,  near  Babylon.  It  is  supposed  that 
these  tablets  are  the  library  mentioned  by  Berosus, 
which  contained  antediluvian  records  copied  from 
earlier  documents  by  King  Saigon  l,  who  lived 
1800  years  b.c.— Biin«eH,  iii.  pp.  457,  670 ;  E(L 
Ferriery  Journ.  pp.  207,  393;  G,  liawlinsony  ii, 
p.  345. 

CUNG-QUA,  a  resting-place  for  travellers,  or 
rather  for  officers  of  Government,  in  Ijin-Ghoo. 
The  Gung-qua  corresi>onds  very  nearly  to  the 
Turkish  khan  and  the  Indian  sarai,  except  that, 
being  used  only  by  persons  of  some  consideration,  it 
is  in  every  respect  tar  more  neat  and  elegant  The 
house  resembles  a  private  dwelling  of  the  better 
class. — American  Expedition  to  Japan^  p.  189. 

GUNNINGHAM.  Four  brothers  of  this  name, 
sons  of  Allan  Gunningham,  sought  a  career  in 
India,  two  of  whom  rose  to  distinction. 

Gunningham,  J.  D.,  an  officer  of  the  Bengal 
Engineers,  an  extensive  contributor,  chiefly  on 
arcmsBological  subjects,  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Bengal  Aisiatic  Society.  A  distinguished  anti- 
quary, statist,  and  geographer.  Resident  at 
Bhopal ;  ob.  1851.  Author  of  Description  of 
Kunawar,  in  the  Bl.  As.  Trans,  ziii.  part  1, 
1844 ;  On  the  Ruins  of  Putharee,  ibid.,  1848, 
xyii.  part  1,  305 ;  On  the  Ungam  of  Bhojpur, 
ibid.  154 ;  Notes  on  the  Antiquities  within  the 
Districts  of  the  Bhopal  Agency,  etc.,  ibid.,  1847, 
p.  739  ;  History  of  the  Seikhs,  Lond.  1829  j  Gal. 
Rev.  No.  xxii. 

Gunningham,  General  A.,  of  the  Bengal  Engi- 
neers, author  of  Discovery  of  Buddhist  Gity  of 
Samkassa,  Lond.  As.  Trans,  vii.  p.  242 ;  Journal 
of  a  Trip  through  Kulu  and  I^ahul  to  the  Ghumu- 
reri  Lake,  in  I^adakh,  BI.  As.  Trans.  1848,  xvii. 
201 ;  Memorandum  detailing  the  Boundary  be- 
tween the  Territories  of  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh 
and  British  India,  etc.,  ibid.  295 ;  Verification 
of  the  Itinerary  of  Hiweu  Thsang  through  Ariana 
and  India,  ibid.  476 ;  Proposed  Archaeological 
Investigation,  ibid.  535 ;  Description  of  Ancient 
Gems  and  Seals  from  Bactria,  tne  Punjaub,  and 
India,  ibid.,  1841,  147  ;  Essav  on  the  Anan  Order 
of  Architecture,  as  exhibitea  in  the  Temples  of 
Kashmir,  ibid.,  1818,  241 ;  Descriptions  of,  and 
Deductions  from  the  Gonsideration  of,  some  new 
Bactrian  Goins,  ibid.,  1840,  iz.  pp.  867,  1217 ; 
Bhilsa  Topes,  Lond.  1858.  In  the  year  1871 
he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Survey  of  India,  and  has  printed  annual 
reports;  subsequently  the  Rev.  James  Burgess 
was  appointed  to  the  Survey  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency. 

Golonel  Francis  Gunningham,  the  youngest  son, 
joined  the  Madras  army,  and  almost  immediately 
took  part  in  the  Afghfm  war,  and  was  in  Sale's 


brigade.    He  was  one  of  the  besieged  garneon  d 
Jalalabad. — Dr,  Buisfs  Catalogue. 

GUNNINGHAMIALANGEOLATA.  Thelnnce^ 
leaved  pine.  In  parts  of  Ghina  is  in  gretf 
abundance;  indeed,  this  species,  and  the  moR 
common  Pinus  Sinensis,  are  almost  theonlj  trees 
of  any  siz6  which  mw  in  some  moautainom 
districts. — Foriune^s  Wanderings^  p.  88. 

GUNNINGHAMIA  SINENSIS.     R.  Br. 
San-muh,  Sha-moh,  Ohin.  |  China  pine,  .     .    .    Bkc 

Grows  in  Ghina  and  Japan,  at  a  distance  from 
tbe  sea-coast.  Timber  valued  for  making  coffins, 
flooring,  furniture,  house- frames.  It  is  lem  liaUe 
to  the  attacks  of  insects  than  the  Pinus  Sinensu, 
but  in  damp  ground  is  less  suited  for  piles,  par- 
ticularly if  exposed  alternately  to  air  and  damp. 
Its  charcoal  is  used  for  gunpowder. — Smith. 

CUON  RUTILANS.    Jerdon.    Wild  dog. 
Oanifl  DukhnnezkBis,  Sykes.  |  Cuon  primieviis,  Modgmm. 
G.  familiarifl,  vcw.,  Elliot. 
Pao-ho,    ....  Shot. 
Eram-naiko,      •    .  Gonb. 
Bhosa,  Bhoonsa,    .     Him. 
Buansa,    ....        ,| 
Jangli  Bankutto,  .  HiNt). 
Sonak,  Bankutta,  .      „ 
Bahnasy  „    .    .    .      „ 
Sakki  sarai,    Hyderabad. 
Ban  hun,      .    .    Kashm. 

The  Cuon  rutilans  is  common  in  Ceylon,  and 
is  found  over  all  the  Peninsula,  jungles  of  the 
Dekhan,  and  S.  Mahratta  country,  Malabar,  Neil- 
gherries,  and  Assam,  Burma,  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula.    See  Dog. 

GUP. 


I  Suhu-ttun,  .  •  .  Lbtch. 
Kolson,  Kolttsna,  •  Maui. 
Kolsa,  Kolaara,  „ 

Shen  nai,  .  .  .  Malk^l 
Dhold,.  .  .  .  Singh. 
Sidda-ki,  ....  Tni. 
Becakata,  .  .  .  Tn. 
Adavi  kuta^ ...        „ 


Coupe;  Tane;  Gobelet,  Fb. 
Becher ;  Schluck,  .  Ger. 
Piala,      ....    Hind. 


Oappa ;  Tazza,  .    .    .It. 

Bioker, Sc. 

Copa ;  Taza, .  .  .  .  Sp, 
Several  of  the  drinking  races  of  India  and  Asia 
use  the  cup  or  piala  to  welcome  the  coming  guests 
Golonel  Tod  tells  us  (p.  377)  regarding  the  bve  of 
strong  drink  and  indulgence  in  it  to  excess,  so  deep- 
rooted  in  the  ScancSnavian,  Asi,  and  German 
tribes,  and  in  which  they  showed  their  Getic 
origin,  that  the  Rajput  is  not  behind  his  brethren 
either  of  Scythia  or  Europe.  Thouffb  prohibited 
by  ordinances  which  govern  the  ordinary  Hinda, 
the  Rajput  welcomes  his  guest  with  the  mnnwar 
piala,  or  cup  of  request,  in  which  they  drown 
ancient  enmities.  The  heroes  of  Odin  never 
relished  a  cup  of  mead  more  than  the  Rajput  faia 
madhva;  ana  the  bards  of  Scandinavia  and  Raj- 
wara  are  alike  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  the  bowl, 
on  which  the  Baraai  exhausts  every  metaphor, 
and  calls  it  ambrosial,  immortal.  The  Bard,  as  be 
sips  the  ambrosia,  in  which  sparkles  the  nibj 
seed  of  the  pomegranate,  rehearses  the  gioty  of  the 
Rajput  race.  Even  in  the  heaven  of  India,  the 
Hindu  warrior's  paradise,  akin  to  Valhalla,  the 
Rajput  has  his  cup,  which  is  served  by  the  Apsaras 
the  twin  sister  of  the  celestial  Hebe  of  Scania.  *  I 
shall  quaff  full  goblets  amongst  the  gods,'  says  the 
dying  Getic  warrior,* I  die  laughing,^  are  sentimenls 
which  would  be  appreciated  by  a  Rajput.  Caps 
in  use  with  the  Tibetans  are  made  of  maple  knots, 
produced  on  the  maple  by  the  Balanaphora.  Those 
in  use  by  the  ultra-Gangetic  races  in  Burma,  and 
the  Shan  States,  are  lacquered  bamboo ;  those  of 
Ghina  and  Japan  are  of  porcelain. — RajasAan^ 

GUPANIA  CANE8CENS.    Per$. 
Molinsea  canefioena,  Roxb.  |  SapinduBtctraphyllus,  Vol. 
Amba  curb,  •       •       .        •       , 
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CUPANIA  SAPIDA* 

Cupania  ia  a  ffenns  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  &pindace».  C.  pontaphylla  is 
figured  in  Wight's  Icones ;  C.  l»vis  grows  in 
Bourbon  and  Mauritius;  0.  Madagascarensis 
ffrovs  in  Madagascar.  C.  canescens  is  a  tree  of 
the  Gircars  and  Kandalla,  and  common  in  the 
Upper  Ghat  jungles  of  the  Bombay  side.  Wood 
of  average  quality,  white  ;  not  equal  to  Sapindus 
rubiginosus,  and  does  not  bear  exposure.— Z>r«. 

Roxb,^  Gibson,  Voigt,  p.  94.  

CUPANIA  SAPIDA.  Cambess.  Bhghia  sapida, 
Kon,;  a  native  of  Guinea,  cultivated  in  India  for 
its  fruit.  It  is  the  Akee  of  Africa,  and  was  in- 
troduced into  the  W.  Indies  by  Bligh.— Foi^. 

CUPI.  Tam.  An  article  of  female  jewellery 
worn  on  the  head.  .      ^     . , 

CUPID,  the  Cupidon  of  the  French ;  Cupido, 
Liebesgott  of  the  Germans ;  Kama  of  the  Hindus. 
Amongst  the  Hindu  deities  Kama  takes  the  place 
of  Cupid.  Ananga  is  a  poetical  epithet  of  the 
Hindu  Cupid, —literally,  incorporeal,  from  a, 
privative,  and  Anga,  a  hodj.-'Rajasthan,  I  265. 

CUPPAS.  Hind.  Cotton  plants;  bags  for 
cotton.    Cuppasia,  cotton  seeds. 

CUPPAY  MAYNIE.  Sikgu.  A  plant,  accord- 
ing to  the  natives,  with  which  cate  are  so 
enchanted  that  they  play  with  it  as  they  woidd 
with  a  captured  mouse,  throwing  it  into  the  air, 
watching  it  till  it  fall,  and  crouching  to  see  if  it 
wiU  move.  This  seems  the  biUi-lotan,  the  Acalypha 
Indica,  one  of  the  cat-rolling  plants,  species  of 
valerian,  melissa,  or  nepeta.— rennan/,  Ceylon, 
CUPPIBf .  Tam.  A  fishing  hamlet. 
CUPRA,  a  human  skull,  the  calvariuro,  in  Hindi 
dialects  pronoimced  cupar.  The  cup  of  the 
Scandinavian  worshippers  of  Thor,  the  god  of 
battle,  was  a  human  skull,  that  of  the  foe,  in 
which  they  showed  their  thirst  of  blood,  borrowed 
from  the  chief  of  the  Hindu  triad,  Har,  the  god 

"  '^  Id  of 


of  battle,  who  leads  his  heroes  in  the  red  field 
daughter  with  the  cupra  in  his  hand,  with  which 
he  gorges  on  the  blood  of  the  slain. — Tod. 

CUPRESSUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Pinacece,  of  which  there  are  several  species. 
C.  Australis,  Pers,,  is  a  tree  of  New  Holland ;  C. 
fastigiata,  Wall,  C.  funebris,  Fortune,  of  China 
and  the  Himalaya;  C.  glauca,  Lam,,  the  Goa 
cedar  tree  of  the  gardens  of  Bombay  and  the 
Dekhan,  a  name  also  applied  to  the  C  Lusitanica, 
C.  aempervirens,  Linn.,  C.  horizontalis,  the  spread- 
ing cyprees,  a  handsome  species.  The  common 
cypress  grows  in  the  Himalayas,  in  Italy  and  the 
S  E.  of  Europe,  and  in  Mexico  and  the  southern 
p^trts  of  N.  America.  C.  thuyoides  is  the  white 
^dar  of  N.  America,  where  its  chips  are  used 
jnedicinaUy  as  a  stomachic;  and  C.  torulosa.  Lamb, 
18  the  twisted  cypress  of  the  Himalaya,  Bhutan,  and 
K'itL— Foifl/;  Stewart;  Fortune;  Riddell 

CUPRESSUS  FUNEBRIS.  Fortune.  The 
fnxiercbl  cypress;  grows  in  the  Himalaya  and 
In  China.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  tree,  a 
•creeping  cypress.  Fortune  says  that  it  rises 
itl>oxit  sixty  feet  in  height,  having  a  stem  as 
0tr«ight  as  the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  and  weeping 
^[^rnnchei  like  the  willow  of  St.  Helena-  Its 
t>rfuiche8  grow  at  first  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
mtctn,  then  describe  a  graceful  curve  upwards, 
jox^  D«nd  again  at  their  points.  From  these  mam 
l>rstficlieB  others  long  and  slender  hang  down 
-perpendicularly,  and  give  the  whole  tree  a  weep- 
J^^    and  graceful  form.     Its  stem  is  perfectly 


CUPRESSUS  TORULOSA. 

straight,  like  the  Cryptomeria,  and  its  leaves  are 
formed  like  those  of  the  arbor-vit®,  only  more 
slender  and  graceful. — Fortune^s  lea  Dint. 

CUPRESSUS  GLAUCA.    Lam. 
C .  LuBitanioft  ?  |  G.  pendula  ? 

The  Sarav,  or  Goa  cedar,  is  a  tall,  elegant,  and 
graceful  tree,  well  adapted  for  border  walks  in  a 
garden,  being  always  green,  and  a  favourite  with 
the  natives  of  India.  It  grows  easily,  and  is  gene- 
rally planted  alternately  with  the  areca  or  betel-nut 
tree.  Slips,  if  taken  off  before  the  commencement 
of  the  rains,  and  planted  in  beds  shaded  from  the 
sun,  take  root;  each  slip  should  be  six  inches 
apart,  and  if  common  care  is  used,  one-fourth  of 
the  ^ants  will  strike  and  grow.  After  that  they 
may  be  put  out  in  nursery  beds,  at  the  distance 
of  one  foot  from  each  other,  until  required  for 
transplanting  to  where  they  are  to  remain.  Its 
leaves  have  a  singularly  glaucous  colour. — Eiddell. 
CUPRESSUS  OBTUSA.  VonMueUer.  Retmo- 
spora  obtusa,  S.  and  Z.,  the  Hinoki  of  Japan, 
forms  a  great  part  of  the  forests  of  Nipon;  attains 
a  height  of  80  feet,  with  a  stem  5  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  wood  is  white-veined  and  compact, 
and  assumes  when  planed  a  silky  lustre,  used  for 
temples. 

Cupreesus  pisifera.  Von  Mueller,  Chamascyparis 
piaifera,  S.  and  J?.,  is  a  very  hardy  tree  of  Japan, 
rising  30  feet  high,  stem  3  feet  in  diameter,  of 
beautiful  aspect  and  quick  growth. — Von  Mueller, 

CUPRESSUS  SEMPERVIRENS.     Willde, 
Shajr  ul  Hyat,  .    .  Arab.  |  Cyprcia,    ....   Eno. 

Sarai, DuKH.  |  Saro,  Sarv,    Hjvd.,  Pbbs. 

TkeFruU, 
Hauber,  Maju-phal,  Hind.  |  Mai-sabz,  Saro-bij,   Hind. 
The  cypress  tree  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  though  it  has  long  been  trans- 
ferred to  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  deep-coloured 
evergreen  branches  and  leaves.     The  gates  of 
Constantinople,  famous  for  having  stood  from  the 
time  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Pope  Eugene  iv.,  a 
period  of  1100  years,  were  of  cypress  wood.    It  is 
hard,  elastic,  and  strong,  resists  worms,  and  its 
odour  repcds  insects.      The  tree   grows  in  the 
outer  Himalaya  up  to  5000  feet,  and  attains  a 
girth  6  to  8  feet,  and  a  height  of  40  to  45  feet ; 
it  also  grows  at  Kabul,  but  Dr.  Stewart  says  its 
wood  is  of  no  especial  value  there.      Its  fruits 
were  formerlv  used  in  medicine,  but  are  now 
obsolete.    Oriental  physicians  used  to  send  their 
patients  labouring  under  lung  diseases  to  breathe 
the  air  of  Candia,  where  the  cypress  was  abundant, 
in  the  persuasion  that  the  emanations  were  parti- 
cularly wholesome.     The  precise  period  or  the 
age  to  which  the  tree  lives  has  not  been  clearly 
ascertained.      In   some   countries   this   tree   is 
planted  over  the  graves  of  the  dead  as  an  emblem 
of  immortality. — G'Sh.;  Irvine ;  Eny,  Cyc;  Book 
of  Trees;  Stewart;  Hogg;  Voigt. 
CUPRESSUS  TORULOSA.    D.  Don. 


Deodar,  .  Bbas,  Sutlsj.  Devi  diar  of  •  .  .  Ravi. 
Tang-shin,  .  .  .  Bhot.  Qallaof  .  •  .  Sutlbj. 
Nawir,  Neur,  Lewar,PANJ. 

This  tree  grows  on  the  Ravi  and  Beas,  on  the 
outer  hills  near  the  Sutlej,  in  Kulu,  in  Naini  Tal  up 
to  8000  feet ;  and  Dr.  Stewart  had  seen  a  tree  120 
feet  high  and  15  feet  in  girlh.  It  grows  also  in 
Bhutan  and  Niti.  In  Naini  Tal  it  is  used  for 
roofs.  In  its  eastern  localities,  the  tree  is  deemed 
sacred,  and  is  not  felled  ;  and  in  Kulu  images  are 
made  of  its  wood.  It  occurs  in  the  N.AV.  Hima- 
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CURAO. 


CUROUMA  ANGUSTIFOLIA. 


laya  in  a  Bolitary  clump  at  the  iuiiction  of  the 
Badhil  with  the  Ravi,  but  is  not  found  further  to 
the  weet.  It  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampur  and  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of  6000  to 
8000  feet.  The  wood  is  hard,  elastic,  strong, 
resists  worms,  and  its  odour  repels  insects.  Its 
duration  is  very  considerable.  —  Fortune^s  Tea 
Districts ;  Stewart ;  Voigt ;  Clephorriy  Panj.  Rep, 

CURAO,  also  written  Earao,  seemingly  from 
Karana,  to  cause  to  do,  to  compel,  is  the  term 
given  amonglthe  Jat,  Gujar,  Ahir,  and  other  non- 
Aryan  races,  in  N.W.  Hmdustan,  to  concubinage 
generally,  but  more  especially  to  marriages  of 
widows  with  the  brother  of  a  deceased  husband. 
The  practice,  which  is  also  known  to  the  eastward 
by  the  name  of  Oorhuree,  in  the  Dekhan  of  But*hee, 
and  in  other  provinces  by  the  name  of  Dhureecha, 
is  followed  among  these  races,  but  is  not  very 
openly  confessed  even  among  them,  as  some 
degree  of  discredit  is  supposed  to  attach  to  it 
It  is  only  younger  brothers  who  form  these  con- 
nections, elder  brothers  being  prohibited  from 
marrying  their  younger  brothers'  widows,  but 
among  ^  Jaitof  Dehlieven  this  is  not  prohibited. 
The  practice  has  been  common  among  several 
nations  of  the  East.  The  Jews  followed  this 
custom;  in  Egypt  it  was  admitted  for  a  child- 
less widow  to  cohabit  with  a  brother  of  the 
deceased  husband ;  and  when  the  laws  of  Menu  were 
enacted,  Gurao  appears  to  have  been  a  recognised 
institution.  But,  as  is  not  unusual  with  the 
institutes,  of  Menu,  there  is  much  contradiction 
between  the  enactments  relating  to  it.  From  a 
consideration  of  all  the  passages  on  the  subject, 
it  appears  that  failure  of  issue  was  the  point  on 
which  the  legality  turned.  He  who  was  begotten 
according  to  law  on  the  wife  of  a  man  deceased, 
or  impotent,  or  disordered,  after  due  authority 
given  to  her,  is  called  the  lawful  son  of  the 
vnfe  (ch.  iz.  176).  From  the  fact  of  Draupadi 
marrying  the  five  Fandu  brothers,  we  learn  that 
polyandry  must  hare  prevailed  amongst  the 
races  of  that  period;  and  if  polyan<£y,  the 
practice  of  Gurao  was  no  doubt  not  uncommon ; 
indeed,  Yyasa,  the  compiler  of  the  Mahabharata, 
was  himself  appointed  to  raise  up  offspring  to  his 
deceased  brother.  There  is  perhaps  no  circum- 
stance which  so  strongly  snows  the  northern 
descent  of  the  deified  heroes  as  this  marriage. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  t^e  practice  prevailed 
among  the  nomadic  Scythians,  as  it  does  at 
present  among  the  Bhotia.  The  practice  is 
adopted  also  by  the  Nair  race  of  Malabar,  between 
whom  and  the  people  of  the  Himalaya,  Wilson 
traces  the  obscure  vestiges  of  a  connection. 
Amongst  the  Jat,  Gujar,  and  Ahir,  children 
born  Gurao  are  considered  legitimate,  and  are 
entitled  to  inheritance  accordingly.  Ghildren 
begotten  by  the  woman  previous  to  Gurao, 
except  in  the  case  of  fraternal  Gurao,  are  known 
by  the  name  of  Eudhelura,  and  do  not  inherit  the 
property  of  the  father-in-law. — EUtot,  Sup,  Gloss,, 
quotina  Recherches  Phil,  sur  les  Egyptiens  et  Us 
Chinots;  Selections  from  the  Mahabharata,  pp.  8 
and  66. 

CURARE  or  Wourali  of  Guiana,  prepared 
from  the  bark  of  Strvchnos  toxifera,  Schomh,, 
a  virulent  poison  used  by  the  Indians  to  tip 
weapons  for  war  and  the  chase. 

CURB,  also  Kurubar,  the  Gummbar  race.  See 
Gurumbar;  Kurumbar. 


GURBAN.    Arab.   Asacrifioe.    SeeKmbtt. 

GURGULIGO,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  nai 
ord.  Amaryllacesd,  the  narcissus  tribe.  In  S.R 
Asia  are  G.  brevifolia,  ensifolia,  graminifolis, 
latifoluk,  Malabarica,  orchioides,  pauGiflora,p]kati, 
recurvata,  Sumatrana.  G.  brerifolia  is  the  Mnsfi- 
kund  of  Bombay. — Roxb.  ii.  p.  148. 

GURGULIGO  LATIFOLIA.  Lambay,  Malat. 
A  broad-leafed  plant  of  Borneo,  with  a  jfSkm 
flower.  Its  fibres  are  woven  into  a  strong  dodi. 
— Burbidge,  p.  155. 

GURGULIGO  ORCHIOIDES.    Gcertn, 
Beng. 


Telnur  mudul, 
Tamuli,   .     . 
Siahmodi,  . 
Nia  miisli,    . 


.  DUKH. 

,  Hind. 


Nilapana,  . 
I^lapanaY  kalango, 
NaUa-tAdigadda,  . 
Nalla-attagadda,  . 


Til. 
Tjl 
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This  plant  grows  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
and  in  all  pajts  of  India.  Its  tuberous  and 
wrinkled  root  is  in  a  slight  degree  bitter  and 
mucilaginous  to  the  taste,  and  is  prescribed  in 
electuary. — Rozb. ;  Ainslie, 

CURCULIONIDJE,  a  family  of  coleoptenu  A 
large  curculio  (Rhynchophorus,  SachJ)  nearly  as 
large  as  the  stag-beetle  of  Great  Britain^  and  caUed 
the  red  beetle,  from  a  red  mark  on  the  upper  part 
of  its  breast,  is  said  to  destroy  the  cocoanut  tree. 
See  Insects. 

CURCUMA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  order 
Zingiberacese,  growing  in  the  south  and  east  of 
Asia.  The  tubers  of  many  species  famish  a 
fecula,  which  is  sold  as  East  Indian  arrowroot 
G.  angustifolia,  Roxb.,  grows  in  Travancore,  the 
N.  and  S.  Eonkans,  Nagpur,  and  Benares,  and  is 
that  commonly  used  for  the  East  Indian  anow- 
root.  G.  caulina,  Graham,  of  l^e  Mababaleshwar 
hills,  furnishes  the  Mahabaleshwar  anowrooL 
G.  pseudo-montana,  Graham,  yields  Eatnaghory 
arrowroot,  and  is  probably  I&ucburgh's  0.  mon- 
tana,  and  Royle's  G.  kushoor  of  Sinnore  and 
Bissehur.  G.  decipiens,  Dalzell,  C.  sedoaria, 
Roxb,,  and  G.  amada,  Roxb,,  grow  on  the  western 
side  of  peninsular  India,  and  all  yield  fecolae.  G. 
rubescens,  of  Bengal  and  Travancore,  and  C. 
leucorrhii^  are  similarly  used.  The  species 
known  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia  are  about 
forty  in  number, — seruginea,  amada,  angustifolia, 
aromatica,  attenuata,  csesia,  caulina,  oomoaa, 
cordata,  elata,  ferruginea,  grandiflora,  latifolia, 
leucorrhiza,  longa,  montana,  NdlgherrieiiBiS)  or- 
nata,  parviflora,  petiolata,  plicata,  peeudo-mon- 
tana,  reclinata,  Koscoeana,  rubescens,  stzobilioa, 
viridiflora,  zanthorrhiza,  zedoaria.  The  particies 
of  East  India  arrowroot  are  veiy  unequal  in 
size,  but  on  the  average  are  larger  than  thoBd  of 
West  India  arrowroot.  —  Roxb.;  O^SL;  Voigt; 
Birdwood;  Drury, 

CURCUMA  AMADA.    i2ox5.  Mango  ginger. 
Amada,   «...  Bnro.  i  AiakanlakadiQmii,  Tsu 
Tommon  mmiga,    Malay.  |  Shadgrandika,    .    .     ,, 

A  plant  of  Guierat,  Konkan,  Bengal,  and  Javm. 
The  root  is  callea  mango  ginger,  from  its  pecoliac 
smell  while  fresh.  It  is  a  gentle  stimolant,  bni 
now  onl  V  used  as  an  article  for  seasoning  &>od. 
Am  kanla,  meaning '  six  eyes,*  and  Shadgiaadikm, 
'six-jointed,*  are  &o  syns.  (^  G.  caesiay  and  iano-> 
bably  refer  more  correctly  to  G.  ledoaiiai  or  '  totut 
2edoary.'— iJojft.;  Voigt;  O'Sk. 

CURCUMA  ANGUSTIFOUA.   Eoxb^L^^h. 
Tikhvr.  Tikor, .    .  HmD.  |  Kua.  Koi^     .  ^*'*ii 
Kughaiy  .    •    •  Mauial.  I  Kiia«iaoOy  •    .    •    Tam^ 
Kuaykalunft  .    .     „       | 


CURCUMA  AKOMATICA. 

NaETOw-leared  ttinneric,  grows  wild  in  all  the 
hilly  partB  of  the  centre  of  the  Peninsnla,  in 
Oentrfd  India,  in  the  foreste,  extending  from  the 
banks  of  the  Sone  to  Nagpur,  abundantly  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  and  is  very  generally  cultivated. 
Its  tubers  are  found  at  the  end  of  fleshy  fibres, 
which  meet  together,  forming  a  crown,  and  they 
yield  part  of  tiie  East  Indian  arrowroot  of  com- 
merce. The  method  of  preparing  arrowroot  is 
subatantially  the  same,  from  whichever  plant  it  is 
extracted.  The  commercial  value  of  the  East 
Indian  &rina  is  very  much  below  that  of  the 
Maranta  arrowroot.  It  is  less  used  as  an  article 
of  diet,  hut  is  largely  bought  by  the  starch 
makers  of  London.  The  tubers  should  be  planted 
in  a  good  rich  soil,  about  one  foot  apc^,  just 
before  the  rainy  season,  and  taken  up  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  are  dry.  Rats,  porcupines,  and  wild 
hogs  are  very  destructive  to  it,  both  when  first 
planted,  and  also  when  ripe.  Such  tubers  as 
are  required  for  seed  should  be  kept  in  a  dry 
place  in  sand. — Roxb.;  O^Sh.;  Simmonds;  Eng, 
Cue,;  Af.  E.  J.  Reports;  Ainslie;  Rohde^  MSS. 

CURCUMA  AROMATICA.  SaUsb. 
Caremna  Mdoarift,  Moxb.  \  Wild  tarmerio. 
Bun  haldi,   .    .    .   Bbno.  j  Jungli  haldi,      .    .  HiKD. 

Grows  in  China,  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipdago,  Malabar,  and  Bengal,  and  its  root  is 
used  as  a  perfume,  and  also  medicinally.  It  pos- 
sessea  tonic  and  aromatic  properties. — Roxb. 

CURCUMA  LEUCORRHfeA.  Roxb.  Tikur, 
HiKD.,  Beko.  Grows  wild  in  the  forests  of  Behar 
and  at  Bhagulpur.  Arrowroot  is  made  from  its 
long  straight  roots,  often  a  foot  in  length,  and 
of  a  pale  yellow  inside,  by  rubbing  them  on  a 
itone  or  beating  them  in  a  mortar,  after  which 
tlusy  are  rubbed  in  water  by  the  hand,  and 
strained  through  a  cloth :  the  f ecula  having  sub- 
sided, the  water  is  poured  ofif,  and  the  arrowroot 
driedfor  use.— i/Joxft.;  Voigt;  O'Sh.;  Eng.  Cyc. 

CURCUMA  LONGA,    Roxb,    Turmeric. 
Amomom  curcoma,  Omd, 

Zinod;  Umk  iisaal'r,ABAB. 
Hmldi,      •  Bev.,  Duk.,  H. 


AnaaaA,  •  .  .  •  Cak. 
Knpeiros  IndikoB,  .  Gn. 
Haradnl,.  GUJ.,  SlKOH. 
Koonhet,.    .    •     Malat. 


PXBS. 


Manjellakua, 
Zard  ohobeh, 
Karkum,  ...  ,, 
Haridra;  Peeta,  .Saitsk. 
Munjal,  ....  Tam. 
PaBupa;  Pampi,   •     Txl. 

Turmeric  is  grown   all  over  India  and   the 
Ardiipebgo,  frequently  along  the  edge  of  fields  of 
ginger,  in  the  ranjab,  Siwalik  tract,  and  outer 
hiUs,  from  2000  to  5500  feet,  up  to  the  Ravi  at 
least,  and  occasionally  beyond  that    It  has  laree 
whitish  flowers,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow,  the 
taf  t  greeaush  white.    In  cultivatinfi;  it,  the  ground 
moflt  be  rich,  friable,  and  so  high  as  not  to  be 
drowned  in  the  rainy  season, — su3i  as  the  Bengali 
ryota  about  Calcutta  call  danga.     It  is  often 
planted  on  land  where  sugar-cane  grew  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  is  deemed  a  mehorating  crop. 
The  soil  must  be  well  ploughed  and  cleared  of 
weeds,  etc,  and  in  April  and  May,  according  as 
the  rains  begin  to  fall,  the  soil  is  raised  mto 
ridges  9  or  10  inches  high,  and  18  or  20  broad, 
witn  intervening  trenches  9  or  10  inches  broad. 
The  cuttings  or  sets^  consisting  of  small  portions 
of  the  fresh  root,  are  planted  on  the  tops  of  the 
ridges,  at  about  18  mches  or  2  feet  asunder. 
One  acre  requires  about  from  900  such  sets,  and 
Yields  iA  December  and  January  about  2000  lbs. 
weigbt  of  the  fresh  root.    The  tubers  are  a  deep 
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orange  inside,  bitter,  and  aromatic.  The  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  dried  root  is  bright  yellow, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  changed  to  a 
deep  red  by  alkalies.  It  is  employed  by  uie  wool- 
dyers  for  compound  colours  of  yellow,  as  for  cheap 
browns  and  olives ;  as  a  yellow  dye  it  is  employed 
only  m  silk  In  1880-82  only  70,7as  cwt.  were 
exported  from  India.  White  paper  dyed  by  an 
alcoholic  tincture  of  turmeric  is  a  very  sensitive 
test  for  alkalies.  The  root  enteis  into  many  of  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus.  The  entire, 
or  the  comers,  of  every  new  article  of  dress, 
whether  of  man  or  woman,  are  stained  before 
wearing  it  with  a  paste  made  of  the  root  and 
water.  Mixed  with  lime,  it  forms  the  liquid  used 
in  the  Arati  ceremonv  for  warding  off  the  evil 
eye.  Women  use  it  largely  as  a  cosmetic,  and 
some  smear  all  the  body  with  it  as  a  detergent  It 
is  a  mild  aromatic  and  carminative,  and  is  largely 
used  as  a  condiment  in  curries ;  the  paste  is  applied 
to  foul  ulcers.  Clothes  dyed  with  it  are  deemed 
a  protection  against  fever ;  and  the  Javanese  make 
an  ointment  of  the  pounded  roots,  and  rub  it  all 
over  their  bodies  as  a  preservative  against  fever. 
With  it,  in  conjunction  with  lime-juice,  the 
Hindus  of  the  sect  of  Vishnu  prepare  their  yellow 
tiroochoomum,  with  which  tney  make  the  per- 
pendicular mark  on  their  foreheads. — Ainalie; 
Roxb. ;  O'Sh.;  Royle;  Dr.  Skortt. 

CURCUMA  RUBESCEN8.  Roxb.  A  native 
of  Bengal,  Chittagong,  Burma,  and  Pegu.  All 
the  puts  of  the  plant  have  a  pleasant  aromatic 
smell  when  bruiseil  The  root  is  highlv  aromatic. 
Its  chief  use  is  for  the  preparation  of  tikor,  a  very 
fine  fecula,  like  arrowroot,  which  in  Travanoore 
constitutes  an  important  article  of  food. — (ysii. 
CURCUMA  ZEDOARIA.    Roscoe,    Zedoary* 

Amomnm  zerambet,  Kon, 

Katon  inshi  kua,  Maleal. 

Jadwar-khatai, .    .   PsRS. 

Wsl-kaha,    .    .    .  Singh. 

Kaatori  manjal,    .     Tam. 


Kapurldchili, 
KicDli  gadda,    .     . 
Kurthuii  pasupu, , 


Tel 


C.  zerumbet,  BoaA. 
Zeramhad;  Zadwar,  Abab. 
Mahfiifeen,  ...      „ 
Shuthi;  Ban  haldi,  BsNO. 
Karchuramu,    .    .      „ 
Thanuwen,     .    .  BuBM. 
Nirbisi,    .     Can.,  Dukh. 
Kakhuia;  Kachura,  Hind. 
Tomon,    .    •    .     Malay. 

A  native  of  Bengal,  Chittagong,  Java,  and 
China.  This  is  the  round  zedoary,  all  kinds  of 
which  resemble  ginger  in  their  medicinal  qualities, 
but  are  inferior  to  it  in  strength  and  agreeable- 
ness  of  flavour.  Its  flowers  are  largish,  of  a  deep 
yellow,  and  at  the  top  a  bright  crimson  tufu 
This  plant  is  supposed  also  to  yield  the  long 
sedoary  of  the  shops ;  the  powdered  root  is  mixed 
with  the  powder  of  Csesalpinia  sepan  to  make 
the  ^abir'  or  'shagoo,*  the  red  powder  thrown 
about  bv  Hindus  in  the  holt  festival ;  the  root  is 
also  used  medicinally. — Roxb.;  Voiat;  O'Sh, 

CURDUCHIA  or  Kurdistan,  the  ancient  Car- 
duchia  of  Xeno^hon,  a  oountnr  which,  from  its 
strength  and  position,  commanded  all  the  western 
part  of  Persia.  It  is  inhabited  by  nomade  tribes, 
who,  though  tributary  to  Turkey,  and  professing 
Mahomedanism,  are  virtually  independent^  Sir 
John  Malcolm  travelled  through  their  oountry  in 
1810,  and  formed  the  opinion  that  they  had 
remained  unchanged  in  their  appearance  and 
character  for  more  than  twenty  centuries. — 
MalcohnCs  Persittj  i.  p.  105 :  ChatfielcTs  HindwOan. 

CUREA.  HiKD.  A  village,  from  the  Arabic 
Karrah,  asMmbling  together,  a  oonooune.  The 
word   is  preserved  in   Oureat  Mittoo,   Cnreat 
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CURIA  MURIA  ISLANDS. 

Seek'hur,  Cureat  Doet,  and  Gureat  Mendhoo,  the 
names  of  parganas  in  the  province  of  Benares. 

CURIA  MURIA  ISLANDS,  on  the  MaLra 
coast  of  Arabia,  were  ceded  to  the  British  in  1854 
bj  the  Imam  of  Moscat  They  are  only  valuable 
for  depositfi  of  guano. 

CURIOSITIES,  or  Curioe, 


Gurio0it», It* 

GurioBidad,    ...      Sf. 


Ajaibftt, .  Ar.,  PXBS.,  H. 
Gario6ii6,  Earet^,  .  Fa. 
New-gierde,    .    .    .  Gee. 

Under  the  general  term  Curios  are  included 
a  great  yariety  of  articles.  In  China  they  consist 
chiefly  of  such  things  as  please  the  fancy,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  procured  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses,—vases,  pots,  jars,  cups,  images,  statuettes, 
ornamental  screens,  plates,  boxes  of  copper,  iron, 
bronze,  clay,  silver,  porcelain,  stone,  lacquer-ware, 
or  wood  of  every  shape,  size,  and  variety  of  work- 
manship, rings,  stands,  and  pedestals,  lanterns, 
scrolls,  etc.  —  Morrison's  Compend.  Descrip,; 
Williams'  Middle  Kingdom,  ii.  p.  400. 

CURLEW  ISLAND,  a  name  of  Kalagouk,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  30  miles  south  of  Amherst. 
It  la  8  miles  long.  Cavendish  Island,  at  its 
extreme  south  end,  is  half  a  mile  in  lengtii.  The 
greatest  breadth  is  1^  mile.  On  its  highest  point, 
about  600  feet  above  the  sea,  are  remarkable 
trees,  a  point  for  navigators  making  the  coast. 
Alguada  lighthouse  was  built  of  stones  from  this 
island.  The  editor  visited  it  in  1863,  and  reported 
it  as  wholly  unsuitable  for  a  sanatorium. 

CURMA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  second 
incarnation  of  Vishnu  in  the  shape  of  a  tortoise. 

CURMBOLE.  Malay.  A  tree  of  the  Canara 
forests,  which  grows  to  about  12  or  18  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  15  to  30  feet  high.  It  is  used 
by  the  natives  for  house-work,  and  is  considered  a 
useful  and  durable  wood.— AWye,  M.  and  C, 

CURNUM.    Tam.    a  village  accountant 

CURRANTS. 


pRBSulse  CorinthiacewyLAT. 
Korinka,  Opoek,  .  Bus. 
PasaB  de  Gorinto,  .    .  Sp. 


Raisini  do  Gorinthe,  .  Fb. 
Korintlreu,  .  .  .  Ger. 
UvQ-pasBe  de  Gorinto,    IT. 

The  currantfi  of  commerce  consist  of  the  small 
dried  grape,  or  berry,  of  species  of  vine,  cultivated 
in  the  Morea,  Ionian  Islands,  and  some  parts  of 
Persia,  etc.  A  currant,  like  the  European  red 
currant,  called  rasta,  is  largely  eaten  by  the 
people  of  the  Upper  Panjab.  Currants  (zirishk), 
both  acid  and  sweet,  the  former  being  the  fruit 
of  the  berberry  dried,  and  which  resembles 
European  currants,  are  brought  from  Kabid  and 
other  hill  places.  The  zirishk  currants  are  of  two 
kinds,  somewhat  alike  in  appearance,~one  is 
sweet,  and  grows  in  Kabul,  etc.,  being  a  species 
of  small  -  fruited  vine  (vitis);  the  other  is  acid, 
being  the  dried  berberry.  Sweet  currants,  basbo, 
(Tibetan),  from  species  of  vitis,  are  imported  from 
BaltL  Bengal  curranta  are  the  fruit  of  Caiissa 
carandas. — Faulkner;  M^C.  Com,  Diet,;  Powell, 
Handbook,    See  Vitis. 

CURRENCY  NOTES  in  circulation  throughout 
India  have  increased  as  under : — 
1872-78, 
1876-77, 
1879^80, 


1862-63,  .  Bi.  4,41,94,285 

1863-64,  .    .    6,23,25,000 

1864-65,  .    •    6,88.20,116 

1865-66,  .    .    7,72,57,983 

CURRIE,    Sir 


1880-81, 
FREDERICK, 


Bfl.  12,86,40,367 

>    .  11,64,16,538 

.12,79,76,360 

.13,65,46,020 

Bart.,  twice 


Governor  of  Bombay,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
East  India  Directors,  Vice-President  of  the  India 
Council.     He  was  bom  the  3d  of  February  1799. 
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CURRY. 

He  entered  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  in  1817.  He 
became  Secretary  to  the  Govemmeat  of  hdiiin 
1842,  and  accompanied  Lord  Hardinge  in  Ub 
campugn  acron  the  Sutlej  in  1845,  and  ^  | 
following  spring.  He  was  created  a  Unlet  i 
Decemb^  17,  1846,  immediatdv  after  the  battles  i 
of  the  Sutlej.  In  April  1854  he  was  Dominated 
one  of  the  Court  of  East  India  Directon,  m 
chosen  Chairman  of  the  Company  ia  1868,  aai 
held  that  appointment  until  the  ceesatirai  d  the 
funotioDfl  of  that  body,  on  the  let  of  September 
1858. 

CURRY.  200  years  before  the  Portaguese  bd 
appeared  in  the  Indian  seas,  Ibn  Batata  deeaiboB 
tne  natives  of  Ceylon  as  eating  cony,  which  he 
calls  in  Arabic  Conchan ;  in  modem  Arabic,  Idun 
is  the  name.  In  the  Rajavali,  also,  this  article  of 
diet  is  mentioned  as  in  use  in  Ceylon  in  the  2d 
century  of  this  era.  Nevertheless,  sevenl  viiten 
have  suggested  that  the  word  has  been  intzodnoed 
from  the  Portuguese.  The  name  ia  probably  fran 
the  Tamil  word  Kadai  or  Karai,  a  bazar;  and 
Tamil  children  in  the  Peninsula  sing  a  nwery 
song: 

'  Kfti  Yifls  anamah  ku  jiaa, 
Kadi  ki  polam  kai  viss.' 

'  Swing  your  hand,  mother,  swing  your  band; 
Let  U8  go  to  the  market,  swing  joor  hand/ 

Curry  in  Urdu  is  called  Salin,  in  Tamil  Kairi,  in 
Telugu  Koora,  in  Persian  Nan-khurish.  Crniy 
is  daily  used  in  every  family  on  the  Indian  aea- 
coast,  wherever  the  Bengali,  the  Tamil,  Telngn,  and 
Mahiatta  people  have  spread,  and  in  greater  or 
less  quantity  according  to  the  means  of  the  family, 
always  with  vegetables  and  with  mutton  or  fowl, 
as  they  can  afford.  The  ingredients  are  usually 
brought  fresh  from  the  market  daily,  bnt  Euro- 
peans in  India  often  grind  and  keep  the  dry 
materials  in  powder.  There  are  very  numerous  re- 
ceipts, but  almost  every  household  hasone  of  itsown, 
and  up  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  centuiy  many 
houses  prided  themselves  on  their  curriea.  Tlie 
curry  powders  of  India  are  articles  of  considerable 
commercial  traffic ;  32,550  owt.  of  curry  stuff  w 
imported  into  Ceylon,  diiefly  from  India;  in  1861. 
The  usual  Ingredients  for  curry  stdff^  are :  anneed, 
allspice,  car^Uunom,  doves,  maoe,  nutmegi  cinua- 
mon,  coriander,  cumin  seed,  black  pepper,  mnaUrd 
seed,  chillies^  turmeric,  fenugreek,  garlic,  coiona, 
ginger  dry  and  green,  poppy  seed,  long  pepper, 
asafcetida,  chironjie  nut,  turmeric,  ahuond,  oocoa- 
nut,  ghi,  butter,  aalt,  tamarind,  lime*juioe,  maogo- 
Coooanut  milk  is  much  used  on  the  coart  u 
forming  the  gravy  to  many  curriea,  especially 
fish  and  prawns,  as  well  as  the  oil  fresh  ex- 
pressed from  the  nut  when  grated  If  the  cany 
IS  to  be  dry,  the  onions  must  be  fried  brown  n 
ghi  or  butter,  and  the  ingredients  ground  to  J 
paste  with  water  mixed  in  the  same,  the  meataad 
fowl  added,  stirrinff  the  whole  until  the  gnv7*>| 
butter  are  absorbed*  For  a  gravy  curiy,  cat  w 
meat  or  fowl  into  slicee,  put  the  ghi  intoaitev- 
pan  over  the  fire  with  the  alioed  onions,  and  dnN 
them ;  then  add  the  meat  with  the  ground  iflp^ 
dients,  and  some  water  or  bro£;  mix  vv 
together,  and  let  the  whole  simmer  genthr  u^ 
the  meat  is  properly  done.  Chundu  is  made  witf 
meat  or  fowl  that  has  been  previoaaly  diesBed.  1 
is  to  be  minced  up  and  added  to  chopped  onk* 
fried  in  ghi,  with  whole  red  chiUks,  and  tli 
other  curry  ingredients  well  mixed  together;  th 
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frying  is  oontinued  until  the  meat  is  perfectly 
brown  and  the  gravy  c^uite  abeorbed.  Dr.  Riddeli 
gives  the  following  ingredients  for  four  carry 
powder  receipts : — 


Na  1.  No.  2.  Na  3. 


Coriander  seeds, 

Tarmeric, 
Cumin  seeds. 

Fenugreek, 
Mustard  seed, 


Ginger,  dried, 
naek  pepper, 
Dried  chUlies, 
Poppy  seed, 

Girdamoma, 
Cinnamon, 


20  lbs. 


121te. 
2    „ 


3  lbs. 

I ;: 


k 
1 
1 

1 


No.  4. 


1  lb.  0  ox. 

1„    2., 
1  i>    0  ., 

0  «    4  „ 


1  »  0  » 
1  „  0  „ 
0„12„ 
0  „  12  „ 
0,.12  „ 
0„  8., 
0„    8„ 


To  be  well 
roasted. 

Pounded. 

Dried  and 
ground. 

Dried  and 

cleaned  of 

busks. 


Salt  in  proportion  to  be  added  when  nsmg  the 
carry  staff.  The  whole  to  be  cleaned,  dried, 
poanded,  and  nfted;  then  properly  mixed  to- 
gether, and  nut  into  bottles,  well  corked.  A 
table-spoonful  is  sufficient  for  chicken  or  fowl 
carry.  Another  very  simple  receipt  is  powdered 
turmeric,  22  tea-spoonfuls ;  red  dried  chUlies  or 
cayenne  pepper,  8  tea-spoonfuls ;  coriander  seed, 
cnmin  seed,  dried  cassia  leaves  (tejpat),  each 
12  tea-spoonfuls,  and  mix  together. — RiddeIVs 
Domestic  Economy,  p.  404 ;  Simmonds*  Com.  Prod. 
CURRYING  of  leather  is  practised  among 
the  natives  of  India,  by  the  Chamar  and  Ohuckler, 
by  whom  every  operation  is  conducted,  from  the 
skinning  of  the  beast  to  the  binding  of  a  pair 
of  shoes.  He  shaves  the  hide  or  skin  down  with 
his  knife,  beats  and  rubs  it  with  a  maul,  and 
hUckens  it  with  iron  liquor,  to  which  plantain 
root  and  conjee  water  are  sometimes  added;  some- 
times a  little  lamp-oil  is  used. — Rohde^  MSS. 

CUKU,  the  founder  of  the  race  who  contended 
with  the  Yadu  for  dominion  in  Hindustan,  in  the 
var  famed  as  on  Kuru-khet,  which  is  described  in 
tbe  Sanskrit  poem  the  Mahabharata.  Guru  had 
tvo  sons,  Sudma  and  Parikhita.  The  descendants 
of  Sndina  terminated  with  Jarasandha,  whose 
capital  was  Rajagriha,  the  modem  Rajmahal,  on 
the  Granges,  in  the  province  of  Behar.  fVom 
Parikhita  descended  the  monarchs  Santana  and 
Balica;  Santana  producing  the  rivals  in  the 
great  war,  Yudishtra  and  Duryodhana,  the  other 
the  Balicaputra.  Duryodhana,  the  successor  to 
the  throne  of  Guru,  resided  at  the  ancient  capital 
Hastinapura ;  while  the  junior  branch,  Yudishtra, 
founded  Indraprestha,  on  the  Yumuna  or  Jumna, 
which  name  in  the  8th  century  A.D.  was  changed 
to  Dehli.  The  sons  of  Balica  founded  two  king- 
doms,— Palibothra  on  the  lx>wer  Qanges,  and 
Arore,  founded  by  Sehl  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Indus. — Tod's  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  42. 

OURU,  in  Hindu  cosmogony,  an  extensive 
countiry  to  the  north  of  Su-meru,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Siberia. 

OTJRUMBAR.  A  race  of  this  name  are  the 
eftrliest  known  occupants  of  Dravida  deaam,  the 
modem  Karnatic  and  Goromandel.  They  seem  to 
have  established  numerous  petty  principah'ties 
orer  the  whole  Peninsula,  which  were  ultimately 
abeorbed  in  the  Ghola  emjHre.  Numerous  sites 
attribnted  to  this  race,  and  still  called  Gurumbar 
Cot,  are  to  be  met  with.  Small  communities  of  the 
tribe  are  found  to  ^is  day  in  the  less  accessible 
bilki  and  forests  of  many  parts  of  the  Peninsuhi. 


DUKH. 

Viratara,  .    . 

.    Sansk. 

GuJ. 

Vettivayru,  . 

.    .  Tam. 

Pbbs. 

Cttru  varu,     . 

.    .    Tkl. 

CirsCUTA  PLANIFLORA. 

CUSA  GRASS,  Poa  cynosuroides. 

GUSBHARA,  also  written  Gasbhara,  the  desig- 
nation of  the  artisans  who  work  in  bell-metal; 
from  Kanso,  beU-metal,  and  Bhama^  to  fill.  They 
are  also  employed  in  fusing  precious  metals  and 
making  ornaments  which  require  t6  be  formed  in 
moulds.  They  comprise  one  of  the  subdivisions  of 
the  Sonar  or  goldsmiths,  of  which,  in  Hindustan, 
the  others  are,  Muthoorea  Myr,  Khuttrea,  Kume- 
thika  I^hourea,  Poorbea,  Ganoujea,  Mahour, 
Muhamunea,  Agurea,  Birpoorea,  Ghhyneewan, 
Mungorea.  Of  these,  Muthoorea  ranks  the  high- 
est. The  Gusbhara  is  below  them  all.  Amongst 
these  tribes  there  is  a  secret  language,  which  is 
adopted  for  tbe  purpose  of  concealing  their 
fraudulent  acquisition  of  property. — Elliot,  Supp. 

OUSGUS.  Hind.  Poppy  seed;  properly, 
Khash-khash. 

GUSGUS  ROOT. 
Bala,    .    .    . 
Uslr,    .    .    . 
Khas,  .    .    . 

Anatherum  muricatum,  Retz,  roots  are  used  for 
making  screens,  tatties,  punkahs,  large  fans,  or 
covers  for  palanquins;  and,  when  wetted,  a  very 
fragrant  smell  issues. 

CUSGUTAGEA,  an  order  of  twining,  para- 
sitical, leafless  herbs ;  many  species  occur  in  the 
south  and  east  of  A8ia,~aggregata,  Arabica,  aus- 
tralis,  capitata,  carinata,  Ghinensis,  corymbosa, 
grandiflora,  hyalena,  longiflora,  macrantha,  pedi- 
cellata,  planiflora,  reflexa.  They  twine  on  various 
trees,  and  are  found  up  to  9000  feet  in  the 
Himalaya  and  Afghanistan.  G.  longiflora  is  the 
Nilathari  of  Kaghan. 

GUSGUTA  EUROPiGA  and  G.  Ghinensis  are 
the  T'u  sz-tsze  of  the  Ghinese,  dodder  of  the 
English.  The  seeds  are  small  and  round,  of  the 
size  of  black  mustard-seed,  and  are  given  in  blenor- 
rhoea  and  leucorrhoea.  The  young  shoots  are  used 
externally  as  washes. — Smith,  Chin,  Mat.  Med. 

GUSGUTA  MAGRANTHA.     Don. 
Nila-thari,    .   of  Jheluh.  |  Amll,  ....  Chknab. 

Grows  up  to  9000  feet,  up  to  the  Indus.  It  is 
found  on  ropulus,  Salix,  Spirea,  Loniccra,  Des- 
modium,  Urtica,  and  Polygonum ;  and,  like  some 
of  the  other  species,  it  exhales  at  times  a  very 
strong  scent.  It  is  eaten  by  cattle  and  goats. 
Edgeworth  mentions  that  the  mountaineers  believe 
that  crows  pluck  sprigs  of  this  and  of  G.  anguina, 
Edg.,  to  drop  into  water,  where  they  become 
snakes,  and  so  famish  food  for  themselves. 
Madden  states  that  the  natives  promise  boundless 
wealth  to  him  who  finds  the  root  of  it;  while  others, 
again,  believe  that  the  possession  of  its  root  will 
confer  the  gift  of  invisibility. — Drs.  Roxburgh,  J. 
L.  Stewart,  Voiqt. 

GUSGUTA  f>EDIGELLATA.    Led. 

Amlu, Ohbnab.  I  Zrand,    •    .    .   Kanora 

Kwiklapot,  .  .  Kanora.  | 

This  is  found  on  the  genera  Moms,  Leptopus, 
Plectranthus,  Polygonum,  Artemisia,  etc.,  in  Kash- 
mir, etc.,  from  4000  to  5000  feet,  and  was  got  in 
Afghanistan  by  Bellew  on  tamarisk,  Alhagi,  and 
Peganum. — Stewart. 

GUSGUTA  PLANIFLORA.  Ten.  Found  in 
fields  of  Kashmw  lucerne,  at  Googaira,  in  Mont- 
gomery, and  it  is  common  in  Lahoul  and  Ladakh 
up  to  11,000  feet,  growing  on  Gamm,  Artemisia, 
Ginerea,  and  A.  parviflora,  Solenanthus,  and 
Perowskia. — Stewart. 
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OUSOUTA  REFLBXA. 


CUTCH. 


CUSCUTA  REFLEXA,    Rozh. 
C.  Temxooia,  Suriet. 


AkM-bel  (sky-p]«nt),  Quj. 
Amar-baoruk  (undying 

creeper),     Hind.,  Guj. 
Sitamapurgonulu,  .   TEL. 


Hnldi-alguii-lnta,  Beno. 
T'u-u-tflie,  .  .  .  Chin. 
Nila-tar  (green  thread),  H. 
Nira-dhar,    .     .    .     Guj. 

A  plant  of  Britiah  India,  Panjab,  Sub-Himalaya, 
Sylhet,  Oajerat,  and  the  Peninsula,  growing  on 
the  tops  of  trees.  It  is  used  by  alchemists,  also 
in  dyeing  and  in  medicine.  The  whole  leafless 
herb  is  gathered  and  dried ;  it  is  employed  either  in 
mixture  or  infusion  as  a  laxative  in  fever,  as  an 
anthelmintic,  and  also  as  an  alterative  in  cancer. 

GUSH  and  Lava  were  the  two  elder  sons  of 
Rama,  and  from  Gush  descended  the  Cushwaha 
princes  of  Nirwar  and  Amber. — Tod;  Elliot, 

GUSH,  a  descendant  of  Hasti  of  the  Lunar 
race,  had  four  sons;  one  of  whom,  Gushnabha, 
whose  descendants  are  styled  the  Kausika  or 
Kusika,  founded  Muhadya  on  the  Ganges,  after- 
wards changed  to  Gan^acubja  or  Ganouj,  which 
maintained  its  celebnty  until  the  Mahomedan 
invasion  of  Shahab-ud-Din  (a.d.  1193),  when 
this  overgrown  city  was  laid  prostrate  for  ever. 
Ferishta  states  it  in  the  early  ages  to  have  been 
twentv-five  coss  (35  miles)  in  circumference,  and 
that  there  were  30,000  shops  for  the  sale  of  betel- 
nut  only,  and  this  in  the  6th  century,  at  which 
period  the  Rahtor  dvnastv,  which  terminated 
with  Jye-chandin  the  12th,  had  been  in  possession 
from  the  end  of  the  5th  century.  Gushamba 
founded  a  city,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name, 
Gausambi,  and  its  name  was  in  existence  in  the 
11th  century.  The  other  sons  of  Gush  built  two 
capitals,  Dharmarunya  and  Yasumuttee,  but  of 
neither  have  we  any  correct  knowledge. — Tod; 
Elliot. 

GUSHITE,  a  race  of  Arabs  who  first  gave  their 
name  to  a  part  of  Arabia  j  they  afterwards  crossed 
the  Red  S^,  and  settled  in  Ethiopia.  In  ancient 
times,  the  Gushite  and  Joktanite  occupied  Arabia 
felix,  when  the  Ammonite  and  Ishmaelite  dwelt 
in  A.  deserta,  and  the  Moabite,  Edomite,  Naba- 
thsean,  Midianite,  and  Amalekite  in  A.  petrea. 

GUSTARD  APPLE  is  the  fruit  of  the  Anoiia 
squamosa.  Sour- sop  is  the  Anoua  muricata. 
The  custard  apple  is  a  favourite  fruit,  and  its  shrub 
grows  in  the  Dekhau  with  little  care.  Its  seed, 
called  sherifah,  disperses  vermin.  Flies  are 
reported  never  to  settle  on  the  tree  or  its  fruit, 
though  ants  will  attack  both.  Bugs  have  a  great 
antipathy  to  the  leaves  of  the  custard  apple,  and 
are  said  to  quit  a  bed  in  which  they  are  placed. — 
TennanCs  Ceylon ;  O^Sh. ;  Hooker,  Him.  Journ, 

GUSTOMS. 

Zakat, GuJ.  |  Beya  ;  Sambntan,  Malay. 

Mahsnl Hind.  | 

Gustom-House. 
Douane, Gaohiment,.    Fjl    La-dogana,..   ....    •    It. 

Zoll-hauf Geb.     Adnana,  .  .  •    •    .    .   Bf. 

Thanna:  Chold.  .    Hind.    Pabeyan, .    .    .     Malat. 
Gumruck,  .     GUJ.,  P£RS. 

GUSTURI.    Sansk.,  Tam.,  Tel.    Musk. 

GUTGH,  including  the  Runn,  extends  between 
lat  22^  47'  and  24°  40'  N.,  and  long.  68°  26'  and 
71°  45'  E.,  and  in  1871  had  a  popuUl^on  of 
487,805.  It  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the 
Great  Runn,  beyond  which  is  the  Thur  or  little 
Desert ;  to  the  S.W.  and  S.  by  the  Golf  of  Gntoh 
and  the  Indian  Ocean ;  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  by 
the  district  of  Gujerat ;  and  to  the  N.W,  by  the 


eastern  branob  of  the  Indus  and  Sind.  Itaextrae 
length  is  180  miles,  and  breadth  50  iiule&  Its 
area  is  6500  square  miles,  while  that  of  theRou 
and  its  islands  is  9000  square  milet.  AH  betnen 
the  Aravalli  mountains  and  the  Indus,  from  tiie 
SuUej  or  Hysudrus  on  the  north  to  near  the  m 
on  the  south,  is  a  waste  of  sand,  in  which  ire 
oases  of  different  size  and  fertility,  the  greatest  of 
whidi  is  around  Jeysulmir.  Catch  interrcDtt  u 
a  narrow  strip  of  Itmd  between  the  desert  and  'k 
sea,  and  makes  a  sort  of  bridge  from  Gajerat  to 
Sind. 

South  of  the  Indus,  the  land  heoomes  san^. 
gradually  sloping  to  the  sea,  fint  as  a  plan 
covered  with  a  series  of  billows  of  sand,  then  is 
the  level  Runn  up  to  the  mountains  of  Catchy  the 
extent  being  from  600  to  600  miles  in  length,  uid 
varying  from  70  to  160  miles  in  breadth,  on  vhich 
a  considerable  population  dwells.  The  Runn  iteelf 
is  160  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  abont  iO  nilea 
bi*oad;  but  there  is  a  prolongation  of  the  Bonn 
towards  Ahmadabad,  and  a  very  narrow  line  to 
the  Gulf  of  Gambay.  It  is  almost  level, and* 
little  water,  from  the  banking  up  of  the  sea  bv  the 
Sirmunur,  converts  it  into  a  very  shallow  lake  o( 
a  foot  or  two  deep,  and  40  to  60  miles  broad ;  hot 
in  the  dry  season  its  aaline  sand  and  day  soil  are 
hard  like  a  slate  billiard-table,  and  the  miiase  is 
so  incessant  as  to  deceive  ordinary  trarellffli. 
None  but  experienced  guides  can  travel  there. 

The  Put  district,  immediately  north  of  the  Ronn, 
is  less  saline,  and  is  cultivated.  The  distnct 
north  of  the  Runn,  extending  from  500  miles  ap 
to  the  rivers  Indus  and  Sutlej,  is  called  theTw 
or  Thur,  on  which  are  billows  or  hills  of  saDdiOO 
to  600  feet  high  above  the  sea-level,  and  200  to 
300  feet  above  the  plain.  Sir  B.  Frere  allodes  to 
these  as  of  volcanic  origin.  The  other  part  of 
Gutch  is  an  irregularly  hilly  tract,  compWely 
isolated  by  the  Runn  and  the  sea.  OntbesoBthern 
coast  the  country  is  a  dead  fiat,  covered  wiw  nc*J 
soil,  but  the  northern  part  has  thwe  m^ 
ranges  of  hills  running  from  esst  to  west  The 
central  of  these  ranges  consists  of  sandsttw, 
limestone,  and  skte-clay,  with  beds  of  cow;  we 
hills  north  of  it  have  numerous  fossils  j  and  those 
on  the  south,  and  all  the  face  of  the  country  near 
them,  are  covered  with  volcanic  matter. 

In  1819  Gutch  was  devsstated  ^  ^  ^' 
quake.  A  dyke  was  thrown  up,  50  miles  long, 
16  broad,  and  18  feet  high,  which  has  been  named 
Allah  Band,  the  dyke  of  the  Lord.  DenodifftW* 
largest  and  highest  hill  in  Gutch,  issitustedneai 
the  shores  of  the  Runn.  It  is  an  extinct  Totoaoi 
its  crater  is  still  apparent,  and  in  the  north  »« 
is  a  large  gap.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a^ 
during  the  earthquake  of  1819.  On  alerdsp* 
nearthe  village  of  Wage  kaPudda  are  aerenl"^ 
craters,  circu&r  spaces  surrounded  by  hasslti  «wj 
sevtfal  other  small  basins  have  been  tl?**?3 
in  the  surrounding  table-land,  fonningu»T«*' 
cones  about  16  or  20  feet  in  depth,  JjJ"*^ 
fossils  occur  in  the  sedimentary  rocks.  The  Jiv 
at  Mundavee,  Moondrah,  Budraseer,  and  other  rt' 
ports,  up  to  the  Gulf  of  Gutch,  hsshoen  gaM 
on  the  sea.  Scnne  of  the  creeks  and  mietipjj* 
trate  6  or  7  miles  from  the  coast,  ^^^u^*^*  ^^ 
covered  for  miles  in  extent  with  shrubs.  Atu" 
water  these  plants  are  exposed  to  the  root^  w 
at  high  tides  merely  their  ujjper  bwnches  m 
visible,  so  that  the  boats  sail  thioqgk  a  mav 
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foKBi,  the  aails  and  vards  frequently  brnehing 
against  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  aud  the  saOors 
have  dften  to  fcffce  their  boats  through  the  upper 
branches.  The  stems  and  branches  are  covered 
with  crostaeea  and  mollusca,  whilst  numerous 
waterfo?rl  occupy  the  higher  branches. 

The  Cutchi  malect  of  Hindi  is  used,  but  Guje- 
ratti,  Hindustani,  aud  Persian  are  aJao  known, 
though  little  used.  On  the  death  of  Rao  Lakhpat, 
his  sixteen  wives  burnt  themselves  on  his  funeral 
pile,  and  their  tomb^  built  in  a  beautiful  group, 
stand  ckMe  to  the  British  Residency.  The  title  of 
the  ruler  is  Mirza  Maha  Rao,  Sri  KhengarjL  The 
inhabitants  of  Wagad  or  Eastern  Cutch  have  been 
notorious  pirates.  Sati  and  female  infanticide 
were  frequent  In  1868  the  proportion  of  males 
to  females  was  1 '04  to  1. 

Its  people  are  chiefly  followers  of  the  Hindu 
religion  ;  and  the  ruling  race  are  Jharija  Rajputs, 
derived  at  a  comparatively  recent  date  from  Tatta 
in  Sind,  from  a  common  ancestor,  Humerjee, 
whose  son,  Rao  Khengar,  acquired  Cutch  before 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 

G.  Hindus:— 
1.  Bhattiah. 


A*  Rajput  Giaiia,  vix. : 
1.  Jhareja. 
a.  Deda. 


h.  Amur. 

e.  Halla. 

dL  Hothe. 
2.  Wagela. 

B.  JiahomedAn  Grasia, 
viz.  :— 
1.  Vene. 
S.Nohsr. 
a.Afarm. 

4.MyKmia,3tribes. 
5u  Kara. 
6w  Raoma.* 

7.  Kangoreha. 

8.  SomeJAh. 

9.  fiSnfloroha. 
lOLKoSi. 


2.  Banya. 
S.  Lowanna. 

4.  Brahman. 

5.  Gharan. 
(>.Bhat. 

7.  Lunga. 

8.  Megwal. 

Cultivators  and  Labourers. 

1.  Ahir. 

2.  Rehbari. 

3.  Kumhar. 

4.  Lowanna. 

Mahomedans  :- 

1.  Khojah. 

2.  Mehmun. 

3.  Meyanna. 

The  Jhalla  are  Rajputs  of  Sindian  origin  ;  and 
there  are  tribes  of  Lowanna,  Ahir,  and  Rehbari. 
The  Bhattiah,  of  Sindian  origin,  are  a  fair,  hand- 
some race,  stilful  and  industrious  mechanics,  and 
found  in  aJl  the  ports  of  Eastern  Africa,  Arabia, 
and  Western  Inoia.  The  Eaba  is  a  piratical  tribe 
in  the  Gidf  of  Cutch.  The  Khosa  are  a  marauding 
tribe  on  the  Thul  desert  between  Hindustan  and 
Sind«  The  ancient  Cutch  people  were  the  Odom- 
boer»  of  Pliny. 

There  are  also  Brahman  tribes,  Soda  Rajputs, 

Mahrmttas,  Bhils,  Kols.     The  language  of  the 

hunters  and  tanners,  the  Dedh,  is  a  dialect,  but 

the  language  of  Lar  is  purest.    Iron  ore  occurs 

in  yarious  parts,  but  has  been  mined  chiefly  at 

Doodye,  opposite  the  S.W.  end  of  the  Bunnee, 

'^rhere  it  occurs  in  small  lumps,  spongiform  and 

friable.    Goal  has  been  found  in  various  places, 

luid  has  been  used.     Alum  is  mauufactured  from 

sbale  near  Mhurr.^Tr.  Bo,  Lit.  Soc.  ii.  p.  222 ; 

3£'^Murdo^8  Cutch  in   1816;    Barnes^  Bokhara; 

Orrant,  Oeology;  Sir  Battle  Frere  on  the  Runn  of 

iJuteh. 

CUTCH,  Catechu. 

Xa*Ti,* Bkso.  I  KatTia,    ....  Hind. 

0]uJi, BuBM.  I  Kaohn,    .    .    .    Malay. 

Cutch,  catechu,  gambler,  and  terra  japonica, 
juo  oommercial  terms  for  the  inspissated  aqueous 
extracts  from  the  wood  of  the  Acacia  catechu  and 
£roxn  the  leaves  of  the  Uncaria  gambir .  A  few  years 
^n^o  the  terms  were  employed  synonymously ;  but 


CUTTEAMDNDOO. 

they  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  used  in  trade 
somewhat  distinctively,  though  not  uniformly  in 
the  same  sense.  The  catechu  and  gambir  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  in  1881  was  33,011 
tons. 

CUTCHERRY.  Anglo-Hind.  An  office  of 
a  revenue  magistrate,  a  bureau,  a  court  of  justice. 

CUTCH  GANDAVA  is  the  plains  of  Balu- 
chistan.   See  Tor. 

CUTCHWAHA.  Prithi-raj  was  rao  of  Amber, 
a  name  now  set  aside  by  Jeypore.  The  twelve 
sons  of  this  prince  formed  the  existiog  subdivisions 
or  clans  of  the  modem  Cutchwaha,  whose  political 
consequence  dates  from  Humayun. — Tod^s  Rajas- 
than,  1.  p.  299. 

CUTLERY,  Salem  and  Trichiuopoly  afford 
evidence  of  the  skill  with  which  this  description 
of  manufacture  can  be  carried  on.  At  the  Madras 
Exhibition  of  1855,  the  daggers  exhibited  from 
the  northern  division  exhibited  in  a  high  degree 
the  proficiency  of  the  operatives  in  that  part  of  the 
Maoras  Presidency.  Salem  cutlery  may  compete 
with  that  of  Europe.— A/.  E,  J.  R 

CUTTACK  (Kataka,  the  fort),  a  British  district 
in  Orissa,  lying  between  lat  20°  1'  50^  and  21°  10' 
10"  N.,  and  long.  85°  35'  45"  and  87°  3'  30"  E., 
with  an  area  of  3858  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1872  of  1,494,784.  The  Mahanadi  river, 
aided  by  some  of  the  large  streams  from  the  north, 
has  formed  a  rich  delta.  From  the  town  of  Puri, 
containing  the  great  temple  of  Ja^nath,  to  the 
Dhamrah  mouth,  there  is  a  deltaic  tract  fully 
50  miles  broad,  and  which  comprises  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Cuttack  district,  great  part  of  that 
of  Puri,  and  a  portion  of  that  of  Balasore.  In 
addition  to  the  low  districts,  Oriflsa  has  an  enor- 
mous tract  of  hilly  country  of  the  interior,  the 
population  of  which  is  partly  Oorya  and  partly 
aborigmaL  The  people  of  Onasa  have  a  language 
with  a  character  peculiar  to  themselves.  There  are 
18  estates  known  as  the  Cuttack  Tributary  Mahals, 
with  an  area  of  15,000  square  miles,  viz.  Angool, 
Autgarh,  Autmalik,  Banki,  Barumba,  Boad, 
Dhenkanal,  Duspulla,  Hindole,  Keonjhur,  Kundia- 
parra,  Mohurbhunj,  Nilghur,  Nya^h,  Narsinh- 
pur,  Ranpur,  Talchir,  Tigeria.  Angool  and  Banki 
were  annexed  for  the  misconduct  of  the  rajas. 
The  other  sixteen  tributaiy  rajas  administer  civil 
and  criminal  justice,  controlled  by  the  Super- 
intendent. The  most  powerful  are  the  rajas  of 
Mohurbhunj  and  Keonjhur,  both  of  whom  rendered 
eood  service  during  the  mutinies.  Cuttack  has 
been  subjected  to  great  vicissitudes.  Frightful 
inundations  occurred  in  1823  and  1831 ;  on  one 
occasion  causinff  a  destruction  of  lives  estimated 
at  10,000,  and  we  entire  population  of  300  villages 
is  said  to  have  been  destroyed.  In  1867-68,  in 
Cuttack,  Puri,  and  Balasore,  famine  nu;ed  with 
great  intensity^  and  continued  longest.  Manbhum , 
Singbhum,  Midnapur,  Bankura,  Rwiganj,  Bard- 
wan,  Hoogly,  Howrah,  Nuddea,  also  suffered. 
Mr.  Raven^aw  estimated  the  loss  in  Orissa  at 
not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  population.  The 
aboriginal  tribes  are  Eandh,  Bhumij,  Kol,  and 
Savara,  the  last  numbering  16,589,  all  of  them 
very  poor.  Of  the  Hindus,  the  Khasa  cultivators 
are  156,308,  the  Khandait  mUitia  254.762,  the 
Mastane  15,526,  the  Goala  11,728,  and  Rajputs 
10,728. 

CUTT^EARE,  Giant's  Tank  in  Ceylon. 

CUTTEAMUNDOO  is  the  juice  of  the  plant 
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CUTTLE-FISH. 


CYBIUM  GUTTATUM. 


Akoo  chenroodoo,  or  Euphorbia  cattimtindoo, 
Elliot  ,•  it  is  common  in  the  Northern  Circars,  and 
is  also  called  Brama  Chemoodoo.  At  the  Madras 
Exhibition  of  1855,  Mr.  Elliot  exhibited  seven 
articles,  basin,  ewer,  tumbler,  etc.,  made  of  cuttea- 
mundoo  gum,  moidded  with  the  hand,  without 
any  preparation.  The  fresh  juice  is  used  as  a 
vesicant,  and  also  as  a  cement  for  fastening  knife 
handles,  etc. — M.  Ex.  Jur.  Rep, 

CUITLE-FISH  or  Squid,  the  Wu-taih-yu  and 
Meh-yu  of  the  Chinese.  The  cuttle-fish  inhabit 
all  the  great  oceans,  and  abqund  in  the  warmer 
latitudes.  They  feed  on  crabs,  squills,  and 
molluscs,  breaking  down  the  carapace  or  shells  of 
these  animals  with  their  beak-Uke  jaws,  and  tiieir 
strong  muscular  stomach  completes  the  comminu- 
tion. In  1882  one  was  stranded  at  Cook's  Strait 
7i  feet  long,  9  feet  2  inches  circumference,  its  head 
4|  feet  in  diameter;  its  longest  arms  measured 
26  feet,  the  smaller  ones  12  feet  long.  The 
economic  products  are  a  deep  pigment,  known  as 
Koman  sepia,  which  in  the  cattle-fish  is  contained 
in  a  bladder  at  the  bottom  of  the  abdominal  sac ; 
nho  the  cuttle-fish  sepium,  or  shell,  or  bone,  called 
by  the  French  Biscuit  de  mer.  The  cuttle-fish  is 
particularly  abundant  on  the  coasts  of  China,  and 
nre  there  much  used  as  food,  as  also  are  species  of 
Octopus,  Haliotis,  Turbo,  Hiphopus,  Tridacua. 
Adams  says  some  monodonta  taste  quite  peppery. 

Cuttle-Fish  Bone. 


Hai-piau-siu, 


Darya  ka  kaf , 
Kaddal 


Samadrapu  nunigu, 
Sorupenka,    .    .    . 


Tkl. 


,  Chik. 
,  Hind. 

Jdalnoray,    .     .    Tam. 

In  Sepia  officinalis,  the  soft  parts  are  supported 
by  a  firm  calcareous  bone,  the  cuttle-fish  bone  of 
the  shops ;  and  in  all  the  naked  cephalopods  (not 
including  Ocythoe)  now  existing,  some  rudiment 
at  least  of  a  bony,  homy,  or  cartilaginous  support 
is  to  be  found.  Cuttle-fish  bone  is  found  on  all 
the  coasts,  and  is  used  for  rubbing  down  paint, 
etc.,  by  the  painters ;  also  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  and  polishing  the  surface  of  silver  and 
other  metals.  The  Chinese  formerly  engraved 
these  bones,  or  inlaid  them  as  ornaments. — Smith  ; 
Eng,  Cyc, ;  RoMe's  MSS. ;  Ains. 

CUTTONORA,  the  Cuttiara  of  Ptolemy,  sup- 
posed to  be  either  Calicut  or  Cochin,  whence 
pepper  was  exported  to  Barace. — Ind.  in  Ibth 
Cent, 

CUTTY.  Tam.  The  term  applied  in  Southern 
India  to  the  iron  bloom  of  native  manufacture. 

CUTWA,  a  town  on  the  Bhagirathi  river, 
Arrian's  Katadupa.  Indeed,  Kat  wad  weep  and 
Agradweep  and  Nabadweep  all  refer  to  a  period 
when  they  must  have  been  regular  dweep  or  islets, 
to  have  received  such  names.  To  the  vaishnava 
sect,  Cutwa  is  a  sacred  place  of  pilgrimage ;  there, 
Chaitanya,  flying  from  [the  roof  of  his  parents, 
and  leaving  behind  his  wife,  embraced  the  Dandi 
sectarianism,  to  shake  off  the  obligations  of  society 
and  the  cares  of  a  secular  life.  He  was  initiated 
into  its  rites  by  a  Gosain,  named  Kesab  Bharuty ; 
and  the  hairs  shaven  from  his  head  on  the  occasion 
are  yet  preserved  in  a  Kttle  white  temple. — TV.  of 
Hind,  i,  p.  49. 

CUTWAL,  a  military  police  officer ;  the  police 
officer  of  a  military  bazar.  The  word  is  properly 
Kot-wal,  a  fortress  holder. 

CUVERA,  the  Hindu  god  of  riches. 

CUVIER.  Baron  Cuvier  and  M.  Valenciennes' 
Histoure  Naturelle  dee  Poissons,  published  in  Paris 


in   1828  and  following  years,   contained  mneh 
information  as  to  Indian  fishes. 

CYAMOPSIS  PSORALOIDES.    2>.  C. 
DoIichoB  psoraloides,  Lam, 
D.  fabeefoTmiSy  Roxb, 
Psoralea  tetngonoloba,  L, 

Pai-pa-BOon. .    .    .  BuBif. 
Ouvar-phalli,    .    .     Guj. 


Gonari,  Gour,  Duk.,Hikd. 
Matt-ki  phalU, 


Trigonella  tetrapeiala,  & 
Lupinos  trifoliatos.  Oar. 
Icon, 


Kot-avare,  .  .  . 
Kotha-avare,  .  . 
Kothu-avara-kailay 
Goru-cbikadn,  •     • 


Tai. 


Til 


An  erect  annual;  cultivated  during  the  cold 
months  in  gardens  for  the  little  flat  pods,  whidi 
are  used  in  curries  as  a  substitute  for  French 
beans ;  grows  from  2  to  3  feet  high ;  the  pods  ire 
seldom  very  tender,  but  ore  esteemed  a  good 
vegetable. — Mason ;  Jaffrey ;  R.  Br, 

CYATHEA,  a  genus  of  the  tree-fema,  tropieal 
plants.  Many  tree-ferns  rise  to  a  height  of  20, 40, 
or  even  60  feet  in  their  native  forests,  suppoctiDg 
magnificent  crowns  of  gigantic  fronds,  lu  some 
species  15  to  20  feet  in  length.  O.  spinulosa, 
Wall,<t  occurs  in  Nepal,  Khassya,  8.  India,  and 
Tenasserim,  and  in  C^lon  C.  sinuata,  Hook^ 
and  several  others.  C.  Siamensis,  of  Prome, 
yields  a  whitish  gum.  C.  Rumphii,  Afiq.^  oi  S. 
India,  Andamans,  Burma,  and  Tenasserim;  its 
wood  yields  a  starch.  The  seeds  of  C.  sphaerica  are 
ground  into  flour.  The  better  known  tree  fenn 
are  Cyathea  aculeata,  arborea,  dealbata,  muricata, 
hemitelia,  horrida,  and  Karsteniana,  Alaophila 
armata  of  the  W.  Indies,  A.  Cooperi  of  Qaeens- 
land,  and  A.  ezcelsa  of  NorfoUc  Island ;  also 
Angiopteris  pruinosa  and  Blecbnum  Brasiliaiac. 
C.  dealbata  grows  abundantly  iu  New  Zealand  on 
the  declivities  of  the  hills,  under  the  shade  afforded 
by  the  forests.  Ttie  natives  use  the  trunk  of  this 
fern  as  posts  in  the  erection  of  their  dwdlings, 
and  they  are  very  durable, — the  medullary  portion 
soon  decaying,  but  the  exterior  lasting  for  several 
years.  C.  medullaris,  the  tree-fern  of  Nocf<dk 
Island,  is  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  presents 
a  beautiful  appearance. — Dr,  Bennett^  Australasia, 

CYATHEA  ARBOREA. 
Aspidiam  arbor.,  Moon,      \  jfit-mnsana,  •    •     Sukh. 

This  iem  rises  in  Ceylon  25  to  30  feet  Its 
stem  makes  beautiful  walking-sticks.  The  secUofn 
of  this  tree-fern  displays  well  the  structure  of  an 
acrogenons  stem,  hollow  in  the  centre,  marked  on 
the  outside  by  the  scars  of  the  fallen  leaves,  and 
showing  the  elongation  of  the  axis  by  ruoelioii  of 
the  petioles. — Madras  Hort.  Garden ;  M,  E.J,  R, 

CYATHOCALYX  ZEYLANICUS.  Champion. 
Kakalas, ....  Singh.  |  Eepettas,      .     .     .  SisoB. 

The  light  lacquered  Kandyan  walking-sticks  are  . 
said  to  hb  made  from  this  Ceylon  tree. — Fergmmm. 

CYATHULA  ORBICULATA,  C.  ca^dtj^  aid 
C.  tomentosa,  sand-binding  plants  of  the  Peon-  - 
sula. 

CYAXARES  was  the  name  by  \rhi(^  the 
Greeks  designated  Vakistar,  king  oi  the  Medei. 
In  alliance  with  the  king  of  Armenia,  and  NedMi» 
king  of  Egypt,  b.c.  609,  took  and  deetroyod 
Nineveh,  and  its  sovereign,  Asaur-ibl-ili,  set  fim 
to  hin  palace,  and,  with  all  his  wives,  buiMi 
himself. 

CYBELE.    See  Osiris ;  Saraswati 

CYBIUM  GUTTATUM.  Tora-Maln,  SuKSt, 
One  of  the  soomberoid  fidies,  known  to  European 
as  the  sebr  fish,  is  the  finest  table  fish  of  Ceykia. 
Its  flesh  is  white,  but  resembles  that  of  tlie  i  ~ 
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CYCADACE-*;. 

in  firmness  and  flayoiir.  C.  CommeTSonii,  Lacep,, 
is  another  of  the  seir  fish. 

CrCADAGEiB,  a  natural  order  of  plants,  of 
which  Lindley  makes  four  genera  and  includes 
about  fifty  species.  They  have  a  simple  cylindrical 
trunk,  which  increases  by  the  development  of  a 
single  terminal  bud,  and  is  covered  by  the  scaly 
bases  of  the  leaves.  There  are  several  known 
species  of  Zamia  and  Gycas,  some  of  which  grow 
in  India,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. They  all  abound  in  a  mucilaginous 
nauseous  juice,  and  the  soft  centres  of  Cycas 
dndnalia  and  G.  revoluta  are  convertible  into  a 
kind  of  sago,  llie  species  of  Encephalaxtos  are 
called  Kafir  bread.  The  seeds  of  Dion  edule  yield 
itarch  in  Mexico.  A  similar  substance,  under  the 
name  of  sago,  is  obtained  from  species  of  Zamia 
in  the  Bahamas  and  other  West  India  islands ;  in 
Japan,  from  Gycas  revoluta ;  and  in  the  Moluccas 
tod  Southern  India,  the  Gycas  circinalis  yields  a 
ooarse  kind  of  flour,  and  also  yields  a  transparent 
gum.  The  plants  are  propagated  by  suckers. 
A  trunk  of  the  order  has  been  found  in  the  lower 
greensand,  Kent,  and  at  Portland.  None  are 
now  native  in  Europe.  G.  Normanbyana,  Von 
MueUer^  is  a  Queensland  species ;  and  G.  sphserica, 
Roxh,y  is  a  tree  of  the  Moluccas.  The  fruit  of 
Gycas  angulata,  It  Br.,  forms  a  food  of  the 
Australian  aborigines  durine  a  portion  of  the 
year.  They  cut  it  into  thin  uices,  which  are  first 
dried,  afterwards  soaked  in  water,  and  finally 
packed  up  In  sheets  of  tea-tree  bark.  In  this 
condition  it  undergoes  a  species  of  fermentation, 
the  deleterious  properties  of  the  fruit  are  destroyed, 
and  a  mealy  substance  with  a  musty  flavour 
remains,  which  the  natives  of  Australia  probably 
bake  into  cakes.  They  appear  also  to  like  the 
fruit  of  the  Pandanus,  of  which  large  quantities 
were  found  by  Dr.  Leichardt  in  their  camps, 
soaking  in  water,  contained  in  vessels  formed  of 
rtringy  bark.  The  tree  grows  70  feet  high. — 
Simmofub;  Von  Mueller;  Roxb, ;  Voigt;  Eng.  Cyc, 

CYCAS  CIRCINALIS.    Limu 


C.  inermis.  Lour, 
Ohu  calftppoides,  Rumpk, 
Bcuoor  bata  of  Bombay. 
Mndang,  .  .  .  BuBM. 
Kabong,  .  .  .Malay. 
Toddapana, 


Sayor  callapa  of  Rumpk, 


Madoo  gass, 
Paku  tundu, 
Waraguda,. 
Bana  Guvva, 


.  Singh. 

.  SUMAT. 

.     Tel. 


This  very  handsome  tree  in  appearance  resem- 
Ues  the  palm  tribe.    It  grows  in  Ceylon  up  to 
1500  feet,  is  common  on  the  Malabar  coast  from 
TeUicberry  to  the  foot  of  the  Ghats,  and  occurs 
northwards  towards  Bombay ;  is  also  common  in 
the  Karen  forests  of  Tenasserim,  in  Cochin-China, 
China,  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  Moluccas.      It 
zeaembles  a  dwarf  oocoanut  tree ;  ita  blossoms  are 
yellow.    In  Sumatra  the  cabbage  and  the  young 
aboots  are  eaten.     It  yields  a  gum  resembling 
tffMaoanth,  also  a  kind  of  sago ;  and  a  flour  called 
fjimpodi  is  obtained  by  the  Singhalese,  by  pound- 
ings tiie  fresh  kernels.    These  are  cut  in  slices, 
Bud  w^l  dried  in  the  sun  before  they  are  fit  for 
iifle,  otherwise  when  eaten  they  are  intoxicating, 
Axad  oocasion  vomiting  and  purging.  —  Mason's 
l^emuBerim;    O'Sh.;    Tkw.    Zeylan,;   Marsden's 
Sumatra,  p.  89 ;  Rumphius,  i.  p.  22. 

CYCAS  PEGTINATA,  W,,  is  a  sago  palm 
irhich  grows  in  Sikkim,  on  the  fiats  by  the  Ranjit 
^i^reama.  Its  stem  is  ten  feet  high,  with  a  beauti- 
ual  crown  of  foliage. — Hooker,  i.  p.  161. 


CYCLONE. 

CYCAS  REVOLUTA.  Thmb.  A  native  of 
China  and  Japan;  a  kind  of  starch,  the  Japan 
sago,  is  obtained  from  the  cellular  substance.  The 
whole  plant  yields  a  copious  mucilage,  which 
hardens  into  a  transparent  gum.  Is  is  the  most 
northern  member  of  the  order  of  plants. — (ySh, 

CYCLAMEN,  sp,,  sow  bread.  The  poisonous, 
acrid  Hai-yu  of  the  Chinese  is  dedicated  to  their 
goddess  Kwan-yin. — Smiih, 

Cyclamen  Europseum.     W. 
Bekhoor-miriam, .    Arab.  |  Urtenysa,    .    .    .    Arab. 
Panjeh-miriam,    .        „        Uasnl-ul-urtenyna,        „ 
Shajrah-miriam,  .        „      |  Hathajooree,    .    .  Hind. 
CYCLAMEN  PERSIGUM.    Mill.    One  of  the 
Primulacese,  a  bulbous  flowering  plant. —  Voigt, 

CYCLAS  STURGIPENNIS,  a  weevU  of  Ceylon, 
very  destructive  to  agricultural  produce. 

CYCLE. 
Cycle,  Coarse,  .  .  Fr.  I  Rivolazione,  Corso,  •  IT. 
Zirkel,  Cykliu,  .  .  Gkb.  |  Oirole,  Ciolo,  .  .  .  Bp. 
Eastern  races  have  chronological  cycles.  The 
Chinese  astronomical  cyde  of  60  years,  in  use 
since  the  Blst  year  of  Hoang-ti,  is  the  most 
ancient  form  of  a  primitive  and  very  simple  equa- 
tion of  lunar  and  solar  years.  Its  76th  recurrence 
fell  in  1864.  The  Triakon  t«teride  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, of  30  years,  led  to  the  cycle  of  60  years. 
There  were  Indian  cycles  of  5  years,  the  result  of 
a  rude  equation ;  the  Chaldee  cycle  of  600  years 
was  of  later  date.  The  12-yearly  zodiacal  cyde  is 
in  use  amongst  the  Mongol,  Manchu,  and  Igurian 
Tartars,  and  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Tibit,  the 
Japanese,  and  the  Siamese.  Amongst  the  Tatar 
populations,  however,  this  is  a  cycle  of  60  years 
(12x5).  The  cyde  of  the  Chaldees  was  of  60 
years,  but  they  had  one  of  60  x  10  =  600,  which 
grew  out  of  the  great  patriarchal  year.  The  oldest 
cyde  known  to  the  Greeks  was  one  of  9  years, 
which  gave  way  to  the  Metonic  cycle  of  19  years; 
but  one  of  60  years  was  in  use  amongst  the 
Semitic  and  Iranian  races  of  primeval  Asia,  as 
wdl  as  amongst  the  Chinese.  Plutarch  considers 
the  60  years  cycle  as  the  original  one  known  to 
all  astronomers.  The  Apis  cyde  was  of  25  years ; 
and  59  of  these  make  up  the  Sothaic  j^ear  of  1460 
years,  with  15  years  over;  the  Phoenix  cyde  was 
500  years.— -B«n«^.    See  Chronology. 

CYCLEA  BLUMANNI.    Amott 
OocculuB  Burmanni,  D.C   I  Menispermum  peltatum, 
C.  peltstQS,  D.G.  Oitrt,,  Lam, 

OisBampelos  discolor,  Wdl,  \ 

Pada  TaUi,  .  Maleal.  |  Wal  tj«dde,  .  .  Singh. 
This  trailing  shrub  grows  in  Ceylon,  Malabar, 
the  Konkan,  and  Coromandel ;  by  native  practi- 
tioners the  bitter  root  is  mixed  with  buttermilk 
and  cumin  seeds,  and  given  in  dysentery,  hemor- 
rhoids, and  flatulencv,  and  the  juice  of  its  leaves 
is  applied  to  inflamwl  eyes. — Useful  Plants. 

CYCLOGRAPSUS.  The  following  species  of 
this  genus  occur  in  S.E.  Asia  and  Australasia : — 

C.  punotattiB,  Edwt.,  Indian  Ocean. 

0.  Andooinii,  Sdm,,  New  Guinea. 

C.  qoadridentatus,  Edtn.t  New  Holland. 

C.  sexdentatus,  Edw8,y  New  Zealand. 

0.  Galmardii,  Edivs.,  New  Holland. 

0.  octodentatu,  Edtps.,  King  Island.      J 

O.  latroillii,  Edtos.,  Maorithui. 

O.  renioilger,  Ed/ws.,  Ajriatic  Seas. 

G.  pallipes,  Echu.,  New  Holland. 
CYCLONE,  Hurricane,  White  squall,  Typhoon. 
Tufan,    .     Arab.,  Hind.  I  Travado, ....   Port. 
Ta-fung, ....    Chin.  |  Tornado, .....  »P. 
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CYCLONE. 


CYOLONB. 


Cyclone  16  the  term  now  applied  to  the  furious 
tempeete  formerly  called  taifun,  typhoon,  or  hurri- 
cane, because  of  their  being  uniformly  found  to  be 
whirlwinds,  and  from  the  Arabic  Touf ,  circumam- 
bulation.  Cyclones  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
from  109  miles  N.  to  120  miles  S.  of  Madras,  and 
between  1746  and  1881,  17  disastrous  cyclones 
have  been  recorded.  The  first  written  notice  is 
from  the  pen  of  Colonel  Capper,  a  Madras  officer, 
who  describes  them  as  whirlwinds  of  immense  nze, 
not  less  in  diameter  than  120  miles,  and  having  their 
Yortex  near  Madras  or  Pnlicat.  Other  authors  have 
followed  since  that  date,  1801,  offering  theories 
and  explanations  of  the  phenomena,— Redfield  and 
Espy  m  America ;  Dr.  Thorn,  86th  Regiment ;  in 
Mauritius,  Messrs.  Bousquet,  Hare,  and  Dote, 
Colonel  Keid,  Mr.  Piddington  of  Calcutta,  and 
many  others.  But,  from  the  data  furnished  by 
their  writings,  it  was  left  for  Colonel  Beid  to  form 
the  law  by  which  practical  action  has  been  given, 
and  his  position  has  bean  greatly  extended  and 
made  easy  by  the  intelligent  labours  of  Mr. 
Piddington.  The  usual  names,  tempest,  gale, 
hurricane,  typhoon,  being  ealoulated  to  lead  to 
confusion,  a  new  term  was  sought  for  storms 
coming  under  the  new  law,  and  the  word  cyclone 
was  selected,  derived  from  the  Greek  Kuklos,  as 
neither  affirming  the  circle  to  be  a  true  one, 
though  a  circuit  be  complete,  yet  expressing 
sufficienily  the  tendency  to  circidar  motion  in 
these  meteors.  Colonel  Capper  put  forward  the 
view  that  the  storms  of  the  Induan  Ocean  were 
rotatoiy.  Mr.  Redfield  and  Professor  Dove  further 
developed  that  theory ;  and  Colonel  Beid  discovered 
the  fact  that  the  rotation  of  these  storms  in  the  N. 
hemisphere  was  N.W.  to  S.E.,  or  opposite  to  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  with 
its  face  upwards,  and  that  tiie  reverse  is  the  case 
in  the  8.  hemis]^ere.  Mr.  Espy  of  Philaddiphia 
asoertained  ^at  in  cyclones  there  is  an  indraught 
or  centripetal  force ;  and  Professor  Dove  explained 
the  opposite  direction  of  rotation  in  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres,  by  what  he  called  the 
law  of  gyration. 

The  subsequent  writers  on  cyclones  and  their 
laws,  have  been  Professor  Taylor,  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  Mr.  Blanford  of  Calcutta,  Mr.  Meldrum  of 
Mauritius,  and  Mr.  Willson.  Professor  Taylw's 
theory  was  that  cyclones  originate  from  an  upward 
expansion  of  the  air,  produced  by  local  heat;  that 
this  is  followed  by  an  indraught  of  air,  and  that 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth  produces  spiral 
movement  round  a  centre,  over  which  a  continu- 
ous upward  movement  of  the  air  takes  place. 
This  theory  was  adopted  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in 
his  work  on  meteorology.  Messrs.  Meldrum  and 
Willson  are  of  opinion  that  they  ore  primarily  due 
to  lateral  and  opposite  currents  of  air.  Mr.  Blan- 
ford ascribes  their  cause  to  a  local  atmospheric 
depression  arising  from  condensation  of  vapour, 
and  so  causing  an  indraught  of  air  to  the  place 
of  origin.  Mr.  Elliot  favours  a  modified  form  of 
Mr.  Blnnford's  theory  (Geog.  Mag.,  June  1877). 
Mr.  Blanford's  theory  is  in  accordance  with  the 
present  views  of  the  London  Meteorological  Office, 
viz.  that  the  winds  blow  from  all  quarters  into 
every  central  area  of  lowest  barometrical  pressure. 
The  workers  and  then*  contribuiaonB  to  this  sub- 
ject have  been  numerous. 

Ftom  1889  to  1861,  Henry  Piddington  of 
Oricutta  contributed  largely  to  the  hiatory  of 


hurricanes;  and  it  was  he  who  disoovered  thst  is 
India  to  the  north  of  the  equator  they  aie 
circular,  moving  from  right  to  left,  and  are  pio- 
gresstve,  and  ho  made  out  the  tracts  on  wm 
they  move,  and  their  rates.  Captain  Carless  aad 
Dr.  Thom,  86th  Foot,  gave  an  account  of  i&e  grm 
hurricane  of  April  1847,  in  which  the  Gieopstn, 
Captain  Young,  was  lost 

Dr.  George  Buist  collected  accounts  of  hmri- 
canes  on  the  west  coasts  of  India  from  16i7  is 
1859,  and  wrote  carefid  memoirs  on  the  subject  of 
cyclones.  Lieutenant  Fergusson  publiflhed  ai 
account  of  the  cyclone  of  1862.  Mr.  Franklin,  A 
Madras,  published  an  account  of  the  Btotrms  of 
20th  October  and  25th  November  1846,  vith 
diagrams.  lieutenants  MuUins  and  Hemoy 
described  the  cyclone  at  Nellore  and  Godduih 
of  2d  November  1847.  An  account  of  the  ul* 
cutta  cyclone  of  1864  was  drawn  op  by  CokneL 
Gastrel  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford,  with  a  list  of 
recorded  storms  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from  1737 
to  1865. 

Of  73  cyclones  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  notioei  of 
which  occur  in  old  records,  in  Mr.  Piddington'to 
works,  or  which  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford  hinmrif  re- 
corded in  recent  years,  he  says  the  distribatioa  ia 
the  several  months  were  as  follows : — Jamiaiy,  2; 
February,  0 ;  March,  1 ;  April,  5 :  May,  17 ;  Jime, 
4 ;  July,  2 ;  August,  2 ;  September,  3 ;  October, 
20;  November,  14;  December,  8.  All  Ibat 
occurred  between  November  and  the  end  of  April 
had  been  restricted  to  the  south  of  the  bay ;  and 
the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  greater  part  irf  the 
November  storms.  May  and  the  first  half  of  June, 
and  October  with  the  first  week  of  November,  are 
the  only  periods  in  which  cyclones  can  be  said  to 
be  prevalent  in  the  north  of  the  bay,  thovwh  ihey 
occur  occasionally  in  the  intervening  months,  that 
is,  during  the  south-west  monsoon  (p.  623). 

Captain  Taylor,  B.N.R.,  Master  Attendant  at 
Madras,  writing  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  saya 
ships  exposed  to  the  cydone  experience,  alter 
fearful  weather  from  one  quarter,  a  short  rest, 
during  which  the  sun  or  stars  are  visible  over- 
head, after  which  the  storm  comes  on  again  from 
the  opposite  quarter.  The  wind  observes  m  all 
cases  the  same  relative  bearing,— on  ihe  north  aide 
of  the  cyclone  the  wind  is  always  east,  on  the 
east  side  the  wind  is  alwavs  south,  on  t^e  sontb 
side  the  wind  is  west,  and  on  the  west  aide  Uie 
wind  is  north.  And  these  storms  always  eome 
up  more  or  less  from  the  south-east,  and  pass 
awi^  to  the  north-west.  | 

Madras  city  and  its  adjoining  coast  have  loffered  i 
repeatedly  from  cydones.  They  seem  to  travd  op 
from  the  E^S.E.,  and  progress  rapidly  in  a  W.I«.W. 
direction,  until  they  touch  the  land,  and  these 
they  assume  a  westerly  <x  W.S.W.  oovrae.  Their 
diameters  are  about  150  miles,  and  they  refohre 
in  a  directioii  contrary  to  the  hands  of  a  wadtak 

At  midnight  of  the  2d-~3d  October  174fi,tf 
days  after  the  surrender  of  Madras  to  M«  de  hi 
Bourdonnais,  a  cyclone  burst  on  t&is  town.  Tim 
ships  Due  d'Orl^s,  Phcenix,  and  Ijyn  pot  *» 
sea,  but  foundered,  and  in  them  upwards  of  12M 
men  were  lost;  ihe  Mermaid  and  Adviee,  prim^ 
shared  the  same  fate ;  tiie  Achille  and  two  othst 
vessels  of  war  were  dismasted;  and  of  twenty 
other  vessels  of  different  nations  in  the  Madiaa 
roads,  all  were  either  wrecked  or  lost  at  sea. 

A  cyclone  occurred  off  CuddakteoB  tbe 
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of  thd  19tb— 18th  April  1749.  It  blew  from  the 
N.N.W.,  ahd  eontiiiiied  all  the  next  day.  H.B.M. 
ship  Pembnto  waa  wieoked  on  the  Coleran  ahoal, 
a  uttle  off  Porto  Noto,  and  only  12  men  were 
saved.  The  Namor  foundered  in  ehoal  water  not 
fiar  from  Deyioottah,  when  527  officers  and  men 
were  drowned.  Off  Fort  St  David,  the  £.1.  Com- 
pany's ships  Lincoln  and  Winchelsea,  and  almost 
all  ne  small  Tessels,  were  lost. 

On  the  Slst  October  1752,  a  violent  hurricane 
was  experienced. 

On  the  let  January  1761,  a  violent  hurricane 
ooenrred  at  Pondicherry.  At  that  time  the  British 
were  besieged  by  sea  and  land.  Of  eight  sail  of 
the  line,  two  frigates,  a  fire-ship,  and  a  ship 
with  stores,  the  Iu)rfolk  escaped.  The  Panther, 
Ammca,  Medway,  and  FiUmouth  were  dismasted, 
bat  rode  out  the  gale;  the  Newcastle,  Queen- 
boroogb,  and  Protector  ran  ashore ;  and  the  Due 
d'Aqnitaine,  the  Sunderland,  and  the  Duke 
foundered,  and  of  the  crew  of  1100,  all  but  7 
Europeans  and  7  natives  perished. 

On  the  2l8t  October  1773,  a  violent  hurricane 
visited  Madras,  when  the  dupe  that  remained  at 
anchor  all  perished. 

On  the  20th  October  1782,  a  gale  began  from 
tiie  N.W.,  and  the  following  morning  100  small 
country  vessels  were  stranded  on  the  beach. 
U.M.  BEUpB  Superb  and  Easter  were  dismasted,  and 
got  to  Bombav  with  jury  masts.  At  that  time 
the  ravages  of  Hyder  Ali  had  driven  the  people 
into  Madras,  and  sickness  followed  the  cyclone, 
during  which  Lord  Macartney,  the  €k>vemoT, 
nobly  exerted  himself  to  mitigate  their  sufferings. 
Oft  the  27th  October  1797,  a  heavy  gale  occurred, 
in  which  the  barometer  did  not  fall  below  29*465. 
On  the  5th  December  1803,  H.B.M.  ship  Cen- 
tnri<m,  on  her  passage  from  Trincomaleeto  Madras, 
and  the  Albatross^  were  dismasted  in  a  cyclone, 
which  raged  from  midnight  till  5  p.m. 

On  the  10th  December  1807,  a  hurricane  burst 
ever  Madras,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  storm- 
wave,  which  inundated  the  whole  of  Black  Town. 
On  the  2d  May  1811,  in  a  violent  hurricane  at 
Madras,  the  Dover  frigate  and  Chichester  store- 
sfaips  were  lost,  and  90  vessels  went  down  at  their 
anchors ;  only  two  vessels  which  put  to  sea  were 
saved.  During  this  cyclone  the  surf  broke  in  9 
fathoms  water,  4  miles  from  shore. 

On  the  24th  October  1818,  a  cyclone  commenced 
wi^  the  wind  from  N.,  and,  after  increasing  in 
violence,  suddenly  lulled,  but  as  suddenly  blew 
from  the  8.  Itsvortex  passed  over  the  town.  It 
travelled  west.    The  barometer  fell  to  28*78. 

On  the  9th  October  1820,  a  (redone  commenced 
at  N.W.,  and  veered  to  W.  and  S.W.  The  baro- 
meter fell  to  28*50.  It  passed  north  of  Madras, 
and  travelled  west. 

On  the  30th  October  1836,  a  gale  set  in  from 
the  north.  At  4  t».M.  it  blew  violently  from  the 
N.N.W.  and  N.  After  a  half -hour's  lull,  it  blew 
at  7.80  P.M.  with  redoubled  violence  from  tne  south, 
and  at  this  time  the  barometer  was  28*285.  The 
Tortex  passed  over  the  town. 

In  May  1843,  another  hurricane  occurred,  the 
brunt  of  which  was  felt  out  at  sea,  and  several 
*vee8e]8  were  lost  Those  that  remained  at  anchor 
rode  it  out. 

On  the  25th  November  1846,  a  hurricane 
iDocurred  during  which,  the  pressure  plate  of  the 
Obsenratory  anemometer  broke  at  a  pressure  of 


40  pounds  registered ;  and  the  force  of  one  heavy 
gust  was  computed  at  57  pounds  per  square  foot. 
The  large  iron  wind-vane  of  the  Observatory  was 
bent  to  a  right  ft&gle,  and  one  of  the  flat  piers 
on  the  Elphinstone  bridge  was  blown  over. 

Of  these  fifteen  cydones,  one  each  occurred  in 
January  and  in  April,  two  each  in  May  and 
December,  and  nine  in  October. 

On  the  let  November  1864,  a  cyclone,  accom- 
panied by  a  storm- wave,  swept  over  Masulipatam, 
rising  12  and  18  feet  above  the  ordinary  high- 
water  mark,  and  rushing  inland  for  nine  miles 
(in  one  instance  for  17  miles)  from  the  shore, 
submerged  an  area  of  780  square  miles,  and 
about  80,000  of  the  population  were  drowned. 

A  cyckme  occurred  at  Madras  on  the  2d  May 
1872,  when  nine  British  and  20  native  ships  were 
driven  on  shore,  and  19  lives  w^re  lost. 

A  cyclone  occurred  at  Yizagapatam  on  the  7th 
October  1876,  and  another  at  Sakarganj. 

1822,  6th  June,  in  Bombay  a  great  tidal  wave ; 
100,000  people  perished. 

A  cyclone  occurred  at  Bombay  in  1837.  Another 
on  the  1st  and  2d  Nov^nber  1854.  At  midnight 
the  wind  rapidly  increased  in  force  from  15  pounds 
pressure  on  a  square  foot  of  surface  till  8  a.m.  of 
the  2d  November,  when  it  inclined  a  little  more  to 
the  south,  and  increased  in  pressure  to  35  pounds. 

Amongst  the  calamities  that  have  overtaken 
the  Sunderbuns,  have  been  great  inundations 
caused  by  cyclones.  About  the  year  1584,  the 
tract  lying  between  the  Horinghatta  and  the 
Ganges,  Imown  as  the  BakarganJ  or  Burrisal 
district,  was  swept  by  an  inundation,  succeeded 
immediately  afterwards  by  an  incursion  of  Portu- 
guese and  Mugh  pirates.  In  June  1622,  this  same 
tract  was  again  inundated,   10,000  inhabitants 

Serishing,  and  many  houses  and  much  property 
estroyed. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1737,  mention 
is  made  of  a  storm  and  inundation  at  Calcutta, 
from  which  300,000  lives  were  lost  In  a.d.  1786 
the  Megna  rose  six  feet  above  its  usual  level  at 
Luckipur.  A  cyclone  of  1881,  over  Calcutta, 
swept  away  300  villages  and  11,000  people. 
Occurrences  of  cyclones  have  been  recorded  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Megna  on  the  6th  and  9th  June 
1822,  on  the  1st  November  1867  ?  on  the  16th 
May  1869,  and  1st  November  1876. 

In  A.D.  1833,  Saugor  Island  was  submerged  10 
feet ;  the  whole  of  the  pojjulation,  between  8000 
and  4000  souls,  together  with  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean superintendents,  perished ;  at  Kedgeree,  a 
buildmg  18  feet  high  was  completely  submerged, 
and  the  Duke  of  York  East  Inoiaman  was  thrown 
high  and  dry  in  the  rice-fields  near  Pultah  in  the 
Hoogly.  In  a.d.  1848,  the  idand  of  Sundeep 
was  submerged.  A  cyclone  is  mentioned  as 
occurring  in  Calcutta  in  1859,  attended  with  a 
great  loss  of  life.  A  cyclone  of  the  night  of  the 
5th  October  1864  came  from  the  sea,  paased  over 
Calcutta,  and  foundered  and  stranded  steamers 
and  ships  of  2000  tons  burden,  and  swept  away 
every  tree  and  building  in  a  tract  800  miles  long. 
This  one,  originating  near  the  Andamans,  travelled 
in  a  north-west  direction,  and  struck  the  coast 
of  Bengal  at  the  Balasore  roads  and  ffidgeli. 
Thence  it  passed  over  Calcutta  on  the  6th  October, 
over  Kishnaghur  and  the  Bogra  district,  and 
finally  expended  Its  strength  in  the  Garo  Hills. 
The  wind  destroyed  much,  but  it  brought  with  it 
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a  stonu-wave  30  feet  high,  which  flooded  the 
country  for  a  distance  of  8  miles  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hoogly  riyer.  In  Calcutta,  and  in  Howrah, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  the  partial  or 
complete  destruction  of  196,481  houses  and  huts 
told  a  sadder  tale  than  even  the  violent  death  of 
human  beings.  But  widespread  ruin  swept  over 
the  fertile  tracts  of  Midnapur,  and  over  the 
Sunderbuns,  which  had  been  recovered  from  total 
inundation  by  the  efforts  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  rupees. 
In  many  districts  there,  no  less  than  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  population,  their  cattle  and  other 
property,  were  engulfed  in  sudden  destruction. 
Had  the  Hoogly  been  the  Thames,  and  London — 
not  so  densely  populated — Calcutta,  a  cry  would 
have  gone  up  which  would  have  thrown  the  earth- 
quake of  Lisbon  and  similar  catastrophes,  famous 
in  history,  into  the  shade.  In  aU,  about  200 
ships  were  lost,  and  70,000  persons  perished. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  large  fertile  islands 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Megna,  Shahbazpur, 
Hattiah,  and  Sundeep,  full  of  rice  grounds  and 
cocoanut  grooves,  are  not  unfamiliar  with  the 
dangers  of  their  marshy  home,  for  since  1822 
there  have  been  at  least  seven  cyclones ;  but  the 
islands  stand  fairly  hi^h  above  the  water,  and  it 
has  been  the  storm  which  has  caused  most  damage, 
though  it  generally  gives  notice  of  its  approach 
loiu^  beforehand,  by  the  unnatural  hush  in  the  air, 
ancTthe  livid  colour  of  the  sky,  but  on  the  night 
of  the  3lBt  October  1876  there  was  no  warning. 
A  violent  north  wind  prevailed  from  10  p.m. 
of  the  Slst  October  to  3  a.m.  of  the  Ist  Novem- 
ber, and  brought  down  the  river  water  more 
rapidly  than  usual.  The  tidal  wave  was  unusually 
high,  and  the  north  wind  was  followed  by  S.W. 
and  west  winds,  which  propelled  the  storm-wave 
into  the  converging  water  area  of  the  estuary.  It 
was  full  moon  on  the  31st  October,  and  the  usual 
tidal  bore  occurred  at  11  p.m.  ;  and  before  the 
water  flowed  off,  one  or  two  storm-waves  followed 
from  the  S.W.  about  3  a.m.,  and  between  4  and 
5  A.M.,  causing  a  second  and  third  inundation, 
covering  the  islands  with  from  10  to  45  feet  of 
water.  The  waters  continued  to  rise  till  4  a.m., 
when  they  began  to  subside.  The  inundation 
caused  bad  food  and  bad  water.  It  was  shown  that 
165,000  people  were  drowned,  and  subsequently 
75,000  died  of  cholera.  South  of  the  equator,  they 
occur  in  the  months  of  November  to  May,  and 
travel  to  the  W.S.W. ;  and  afterwards,  but  not 
always,  to  the  southward  and  S.E.,  the  wind  in- 
variably moving  round  a  central  space  (which  is 
usually  characterized  by  a  calm)  from  left  to  right, 
or  with  the  hands  of  a  watch ;  while  the  storm, 
which  has  a  diameter  of  1  to  1500  miles,  moves 
onwards  at  the  rate  of  1  to  20  miles,  but  more 
frequently  4  to  7  miles  an  hour,  for  a  period  vary- 
ing from  a  few  hours  to  ten  days,  attended  with 
torrents  of  rain,  and  its  northern  half  often  with 
lightning.  Dr.  Thom  showed  that,  south  of  the 
equator,  these  rotatory  storms  are  always  generated 
between  the  N.W.  monsoon  and  S.E.  trade  wind. 
They  occur  only  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  months, 
and  their  rise  and  progress  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  S.E.  trade  wind  and  N.W.  mon- 
soon, two  opposing  winds.  With  ships,  the  safest 
course  is  to  lie  to  and  watch  the  barometer  and 
wind  till  the  bearing  of  the  centre  be  known  with 
Bome  certainty.— Gco^f.  Mag.,  June  1877 ;  Buist's 
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Lieut.^Col.  Rdd^  The  Progress  of  the  Developmewi 
of  the  Law  of  Storms,  London,  1849 ;  Alexander 
Thorn,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Course  (f 
Storms  in  the  S.  Indian  Ocean ;  Gazetteer  of  S. 
Indiay  p.  191 ;  Moral  and  MaL  Prog. 

CYCLOPES  are  supposed  by  Pooocke  to  be 
the  Guda-^  from  the  Jumna  or  GacklankL 
This  derivation  would  designate  them  as  a  pastoial 
race,  from  Go,  Sanse.,  a  cow;  but  their  great 
irrigation  works  denote  them  an  ag^culturii 
population.  Such  a  race  at  some  remote  tiiae 
occupied  Baluchistan,  and  raised  great  irrigatioti 
structures  similar  to  those  in  Greece,  and  in  tlie 
Peninsula  of  India.  At  Bodegli  is  a  moQiid  with 
Cyclopean  substructures.  lieutenant  Aytoun,  in 
his  Geological  Report  on  a  portion  of  the  Belganm 
Collectorate,  given  in  Carter's  Creologic&l  Papers 
on  Western  India,  p.  392,  mentions  that  certain 
gorges  in  the  hills  had  been  artificially  bunded, 
and  present  one  or  two  points  of  alight  resem- 
blance between  the  Pelasgi,  the  bnilderB  of  the 
Cyclopean  walls  of  Greece,  Italy,  etc,  and  the 
Gnorbafita  bmlders  of  Baluchistan*  suggesting 
that  they  might  have  been  a  kindred  people,  vith 
kindred  habits.  The  Pelasgi  came  from  Asia, 
not  from  Asia  Minor,  not  from  Syria,  not  from 
Assyria,  not  from  Persia,  but  probably  from  Obsst 
birthplace  of  emigration,  the  tract  north  and  north- 
east of  Persia. 

The  Ghorbasta  builders  probably  came  from  the 
same  tract,  and  were  not  Mekraneea,  nor  FersDaiis, 
nor  Assyrians.  The  Pelasgi  existed  only  a  few 
generations  in  Greece  (about  250  years),  before 
Qiey  were  turned  out  by  the  Hellenes ;  they  mnsi 
therefore  have  brought  with  them,  when  they 
entered  the  country,  their  propensity  for  building 
massive  walls,  and  commenced  their  work  almost 
immediately  on  arrival.  It  was  probably  the 
same  with  the  wall  builders  of  Baluchistan ;  they 
only  remained  in  the  country  lone  enough  to 
allow  them  to  extend  northward  as  far  as  Kelat, 
when,  meeting  with  the  MuUa  pass,  they  ddxmched 
into  the  plains.  Their  art  was  a  fully  devek>ped 
one  before  they  arrived  there  to  carry  it  ont.  The 
Pelasgi  arrived  in  Greece  about  1800  B.a  This 
date  seems  to  accord  roughly  with  the  advent  of 
the  unknown  Ghorbasta  into  Jhalawan.  The  Ghor- 
basta structures,  however,  when  compared  with 
the  Cyclopean  remains  of  Greece,  are  ^^t,  most 
roughly  executed  and  insignificant;  yet  tbej 
evince  a  like  instinct  and  habit  in  two  races  which 
probably  came  originally  from  the  same  xegioB. 
The  tank  at  Cumbum,  the  Husain-Sangnr  tank 
at  Secunderabad,  the  Ooasoor  lake  or  tank  near 
Bangalore,  are  each  about  7  miles  in  ciicma> 
ference.  Their  date  is  not  known.  The  IGr 
Alam  lake  at  Hyderabad,  constructed  dming  a 
famine  to  provide  food,  cost  £130,000,  and  h» 
a  steamer  on  it ;  and  a  great  lake,  formed  in  a 
famine  by  the  damming  up  of  the  Goomti  tm^' 
cost  £1,500,000.— Dr.  Cook  in  Na  6,  Boa^ 
Med.  Transactions. 

CYCLOSTEMON  MACROPHYLLUS.     JSL 
C.  ZoyUnicum,  Ba/UUff.    |  Sphragidia  ZeyUnica,  A«. 

This  large  tree  is  very  common  in  the  deoM 
moist  forests  of  tho  Animallays^  2000  to  40OO  l«^ 


CYDONIA  JAPONICA. 

elevation;  and  in  Coorg  at  the  waterfalls  near 
Mercara,  4000  feet;  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Weetem  Ghats,  Travancore,  etc.  It  is  found  also 
in  Ceylon  at  5000  feet,  and  Java.  Indian  speci- 
mens (Yar.  B.  sessiliflora)  have  the  flowers  sessile; 
the  timber  is  yery  hard. — Thwaites;  Beddome. 

CYDONIA  JAPONICA.    Pers. 

Haii-hang,  Hai-fang-li,  Hai-t*ang  pu,  Chin. 

The  Cydonia  genus  of  plants  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Pomeee.  C.  Japonica  is  a  beautiful 
flowering  tree,  originally  from  Sin-lo  on  the  Yellow 
Sea,  now  largely  cultiyated  in  China ;  and  Szo- 
chaen  produces  fine  sorts,  one  variety  being  called 
Ts'ia-hai-t'ang. 

CYDONIA  VULGARIS.    Pers,    Quince. 
Pyras  cydonia,  Linn.  |  Pyms  tomentosa,  Itoxb, 

Safarjal,  .  .  .  Abab.  j  Bihi,  .  .  Hind.,  Pbrs. 
j  This  small,  crooked,  and  much  branched  tree 
!  grows  in  the  south  of  Eur^,  in  Persia,  Afghani- 
stan, Kashmir,  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  in  Hin- 
dustan, and  is  cultivated  from  Kabul  to  Kashmir. 
Flowers  few,  of  a  white  or  rose  colour.  The  fruit 
is  of  a  yellow  colour,  downy,  and  remarkable  for 
its  fine  odour.  The  seeds,  called  Bihi-dana,  are 
in  great  use  medicinally,  being  brought  into  India 
from  Persia,  Kabul,  Kandahar,  and  Kashmir,  and 
are  highly  valued  as  a  demulcent  tonic.  The 
froit  contaiDs  some  astringent  matter.  It  is  now 
made  into  a  preserve,  or  used  for  flavouring  the 
preserves  of  other  fruits.  There  is  a  '  tursh '  or 
bitter,  and  a  *  shirin  ^  or  sweet  quince. — Dr.  Royle  ; 
CySk.;  Boxh.;  Voigt;  Stewart;  Cleghom. 

OYGNID^,  the  swan  family  of  birds.  Cygnus 
!  olor  is  the  mute  swan,  of  which  C.  immutabins  is 
the  wild  race.  Cygnus  musicus  is  the  Cygnus 
feruSf  or  Hooper  swan,  and  is  found  in  N.  Europe, 
Asia,  and  N.  Africa.  It  is  migratory,  and  one 
specimen  was  obtained  in  the  valley  of  Nepal. 

CYMBIDIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  OrchiacesB,  all  of  them  with  beautiful  flowers. 

0.  aUtom,  Bosdb.y  of  Snnderbuns  and  Chittagong,  has 
pale  sulphur  flowers. 

C.  aloifoliimi,  9wtz.,  the  ParaSj  the  Epidendron  aloi- 
folium,  L.y  Aerides  Borassii,  Sim.  Flowers  large 
dull  purple,  white-edged,  on  most  of  the  hills  of 
India ;  a  beautiful  plant  when  in  flower,  and 
blossoms  in  April. 

O.  sphyUnm,  •9i0s.,  the  Limodorum  aphyllnm,  Boxb.y 
with  yellow  flowers ;  Coromandel  coast. 

C.  giganteum,  WaU.,  the  Limodorum  longifolinm, 
Bu^,  grows  on  the  Khassya  and  Nepal  hills. 

C.  pendulum,  Swz.,  the  C.  enissifolium,  WaU.^  and 
the  Epidendmm  nendulum,  Boxh.,  mws  in  the 
Khassya  hills,  ana  in  the  Peninsula  of  India. 
C.  iriste,  WiUde,  grows  from  Nepal  and  Ceylon  to 
Japan  and  N.  Caledonia,  has  small  pale  green 
flowera.  It  is  the  Epidendmm  teres  of  Thunb., 
K  triste,  ForaLf  and  Luuna  teretifolia,  Oaudiehaud. 
C.  lancifolium.  Hooker ^  grows  in  Nepal ;  and  C.  Gib- 
sonii,  WaU.t  C.  inconspicuum,  WaU,,  C  Masterii, 
WaU,^  and  C.  striatum,  WaU.t  grow  on  the 
Khassya  hills.  Wight  also  gives  C.  erectum, 
C.  tenuifolium,  and  C.  teeseloides. 

CYMBIRHYNCHUS    MAORORHYNCHUS, 
called  by  the  Malays  the  rain  bird,  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Malacca  birds,  and  is  known  to 
jiaturalista  as  the  blue-billed  gaper. — Wallace. 
CYMBOPOGON  LANIGER.    Desf. 

lOiawi ;  Panni,     .  Panj.  I  Injani, Panj. 

Solfltfat     ....      „      I  Bur      .    .  of  Harrdaeta. 

BootShtath*. 
^akhar;  Mirchiagsad,  H.  |  Larojak  katran,    .    Hind. 
Pr.  Stewart  says  (p.  253)  this  and  C.  iwaran- 


CYNODON  DACTYLON. 

cusa  are  not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  the 
plains. 

CYNANCHUM  (from  xvc»»,  a  dog,  and  Ayx», 
to  straugle),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Asclepiadacea).  The  species  are 
herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  opposite  leaves  and 
mostlv  twining  stems.  Dr.  Wight  gives  C.  alatum, 
calliakta,  pauciflorum.  The  Popidus  Euphratica, 
a  species  of  Cynanchum,  Chloris  barbata,  and 
Cyperus  aristatus,  all  ascend  to  11,000  feet  in 
Ijidakh.  Peganum  harmala  attains  9000  feet. 
The  leaves  of  C.  argel  of  Upper  Egypt  in  small 
doses  are  purgative,  and  they  are  much  used  in 
Egypt  for  adulterating  senna.  C.  ovalifolium  of 
Penang  yields  abundance  of  very  fine  caoutchouc. 
—O'Sh.  p.  51 ;  Eng.  Cyc.  p.  275. 

CYNARA  CARDUNCULUS.  Linn.  The  car- 
doon ;  is  similar  to  the  garden  artichoke,  but 
grows  much  higher,  though  cultivated  similarly 
to  the  artichoke. 

CYNARA  SCOLYMUS.    Linn.    Artichoke. 
Kirshuf,  Kharsjuf, .  Arab.  (  Kanjir, .    .  Hind.,  Pers. 

The  artichoke  has  very  large  flowers,  of  a  violet 
blue  colour,  and  is  grown  in  many  gardens  of  the 
Dekhan. 

OYNIPS,  gall-producing  insects,  puncture  and 
lay  their  eggs  in  large  numbers  in  the  fruits, 
seeds,  and  leaves  of  plants,  and  the  excrescences 
are  known  as  galls.  A  species  on  the  Elimalaya 
affects  thfi  oak 

CYNOCEPHALUS.  Cuv.  A  genus  of  quadru- 
manous  mammals,  known  as  baboons,  meaning 
in  the  Greek  do^-headed.  Its  most  marked  cha- 
racters consist  m  the  great  prolongation  of  the 
face  and  jaws,  and  in  the  truncated  form  of  the 
muzzle,  which  give  the  whole  head  a  close  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  large  dog.  In  their  native 
mountains,  the  ordinary  food  of  the  baboons  is 
berries  and  bulbous  roots ;  but  in  the  vicinity  of 
human  habitations  they  make  incursions  into  the 
cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  and  destroy  a  still 
greater  quantity  of  grain  and  fruits  than  they 
carry  away  with  them.  C.  hamadryas,  Linn.^ 
the  derrias,  is  found  in  Africa  and  Arabia.  It 
measures  upwards  of  4  feet  when  standing  erect. 

CYNOCTONUM  PAUCIFLORUM.    Dec. 
.  Cynanchum  pauciflorum,  B.  Br. 
Chagul-pati,    .    .    Beng.  |  Kang-koombala,  .  Singh. 

Very  common  in  the  central  province  of  Ceylon 
and  India.  The  Singhalese  eat  the  young  leaves 
of  this  and  of  many  othqr  plants  of  this  natural 
family,  in  their  curries. — Thw.  2kyl.  p.  195. 

CYNODON  DACTYLON.    P&rs. 
Panioum  daetylon,  Linn,    \  Agrostis  linearis,  Betz. 

Tam. 


Tk 
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Duibha,    .  BsNG.,  HufD.     Hurrum  i>illu, . 
Doob,  Doobla,   „  „        Arugam  pilu,  . 

Hariali,  Durva,  .    DUKH.     Ganka  kasuvu, 
Ghaner,.    .    .    .     Hind.     Telia  gariki,     .    .        „ 
Khabal,  Khabbar,    Panj.    Barawa,  .    .    .    Tb.-Ihd. 
Durva,  ....  Sansk. 

The  Harryfdlee  grass  of  India  and  Europe  is 
considered,  in  India,  the  best  for  cattle.  The  root 
creeps  through  the  loose  soil  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  has  strong  fibres  at  the  nodes.  The 
stem  rarely  exceeds  six  inches  in  height.  Florets 
are  all  on  one  side  of  the  spike-stolk,  awnless, 
purplish,  and  ranged  in  two  close  alternate  rows. 
AH  the  stems  which  lie  near  the  ground  take  root, 
and  by  this  means,  though  an  annual  plant,  it 
increases  and  spreads  very  wide.  It  yields  abun- 
dance of  seed,  of  which  small  birds  are  very  fond. 
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It  is  grown  for  hay ;  and  it  is  good  to  allow  the 
seed  to  lipen  before  the  hay  is  cut,  as  it  then 
propagates  itself  bv  seed,  in  additioa  to  the  runners. 
This  grass  is  found  in  Great  Britain,  bat  its  pro- 
duce and  nutritiye  properties  are  there  compara- 
tively insignifioant,  while  in  India  it  constitutes 
three-fourths  of  the  pasture.  Sir  W.  Jones  observes 
(As.  Res.  iv.  p.  242)  that  it  is  the  sweetest  and 
most  nutritious  pasture  for  cattle,  and  its  useful- 
ness, added  to  its  beauty,  induced  the  Hindus,  in 
their  earliest  ages,  to  personify  it  as  the  mansion 
of  a  benevolent  nympn.  The  A't'harvana  Veda 
thus  celebrates  it :  ^  My  Durva,  which  rose  from 
the  water  of  life,  which  has  a  hundred  roots  and 
a  hundred  stems,  efface  a  hundred  of  my  sins,  and 
prolong  my  existence  on  earth  a  hundred  years.' 

It  is  the  principal  one  of  the  Indian  grasses, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  generally  diffused,  pos- 
sessiog  much  nourishing  property  in  its  long  stems, 
no  less  than  in  its  leaves.  It  endures  the  greatest 
elevation  of  temperature,  as  its  roots  penetrate 
far  below  the  surface ;  and  although,  during  the 
dry  hot  season,  giving  no  sign  of  life,  it  puts  forth 
its  tender  leaves  on  the  first  approach  of^the  rains. 
It  grows  throughout  the  year,  and  lawns  and 
pastures  of  moderate  extent  are  made  by  planting 
pieces  of  the  creeping  stems.  It  is  also  mu(£ 
used  for  forming  a  covering  for  the  banks  of 
rivers,  ramparts,  and  esi)lanades.  The  young  and 
tender  leaves  are  used  in  chatnis,  and  are  con- 
sidered very  pleasant ;  the  roots  make  a  cooling 
drink.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  abundant  grasses 
on  the  TeiMsserim  coast,  but  it  is  much  less  con- 
spicuous than  many  othere. — Masons  Cleghom; 
Jaffreyi  Von  Mueller, 

CYNOGALE  BENNETTI,  a  rare  otter-like 
animal  of  Borneo.  It  has  a  very  broad  muzzle, 
clothed  with  long  hairs. — Wall  L  39. 

G  YNOGLOSSUM,  a  genus  of  the  borage  tribe  of 

?lanta,  growing  in  Be^zal  and  Northern  India. 
I.  di^isum,  canesceos,  Falconerianum,  furcatum, 
maxifolium,  and  racemosum,  pret^  little  annuals, 
flowers  mostly  blue,  purple,  white  and  purple ; 
grow  in  any  common  soil. — Riddell ;  Roxb. 

GYNOGLOSSUS  LINGUA.  B.  Ham.  The 
sole. 

CYNOMETRA  BIJUGA.  Spanoglk,  A  timber 
tree  of  the  Sunderbuns. 

CYNOMETRA  RAMIFLORA.    Linn, 
Oyn.  oaulitora,  Watt,         \  Iri] 
Nam-nam,   .    .      Malat. 

A  tree  which  attains  *a  height  of  60  feet  in 
Ceylon,  Malabar,  Java,  the  Moluccas,  and  Sumatra. 
A  cubic  foot  when  seasoned  weighs  56  lbs.,  and 
itis^said  to  last  from  15  to  60  years ;  sp.  gr.  *896. 
It  is  used  for  bridges  and  buildings,  and  is  the 
best  suited  of  the  Ceylon  woods  for  under-ground 
purposes.  Its  roots,  leaves,  and  an  oil  from  the 
seeiu  are  used  medicinally.  Chips  of  the  wood 
infused  in  water  give  a  dark  purple  dye. — Mr. 
Mendit,  Use ftU  Plants ;  Thwaites;  Beddome. 

CYNOMETRA  TRAVANCORIA.  Bedd.  This 
is  a  strai^t  tree  of  great  height  and  verr 
beautiful  foliage,  j«rticularly  when  in  young  leaf. 
It  glows  on  the  Tmnevellyand  Travancore  moun- 
tains at  2000  to  8000  feet  elevation.— -JS0^(;(M»e. 

OYNOMORIAGE^,  LindL,  an  order  of  leal- 
less  jMiantio  plants.  Wallioh  says  a  speoiei  of 
the  Oynomorium,  a  fongDa-lika  genus,  is  para- 
sitical on  the  roots  of  trees  in  the  TensMirim 
F^ovineee,  and  valuable  as  a  styptio.-— Afoion. 


Iripa,    .    .    .    .Malbal. 
Oahnendora  gass,    Singh. 


CYNOPITHEOUS  NIGRESCENS,  the  Uaek 
baboon  monkey  of  Celebes. 

CYPERACEjE,  the  sedge  tribe,  a  natoxal 
order  of  plants,  found  from  the  arctic  to  ikt 
antarctic  circle,  in  marshes,  ditches,  and  rumuK 
streams,  in  meieulows,  on  heaths,  in  ^proves  an 
forests,  on  the  sea-shore,  and  on  mountain  soramita, 
wherever  phsenogamorous  plants  can  exist  In 
Griffiths*  Herbarium  are  845  species  of  Indiaa 
Cvperacese,  collected  from  the  EQmalaya  to  Mergm. 
The  most  useful  of  the  tribe  are  species  of  Cypens, 
Euphorium,  and  Papyrus,  q,v. 

A.  Oyperen. 
OyperuB  alopecuroides,  BMeVy  Himalaya. 

angustifohuB,  Buck.,  BengaL 

aristatus,  JRoUleTf  PeninBola  of  India,  Bengal. 

artioulatoB,  Linn,^  PeninBula  of  India,  BengaL 

bulbosuB,  Vahl.,  CoromandeL 

caneBcens,  VaJU,,  Peninsula  of  India. 

casteneiu,  Willd.,  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal. 

compresflus,  lAnn,,  W.  and  £.  Indies,  Penin.,  Besg. 

oorvmboia,  Mojeb, 

difformii,  Liwn.,  Greece,  Bgsrpt,  S.  Aoa,  tliA  Belrnm. 

divtana,  Linn,,  W.  and  £.  Indiei,  P.  of  Indiis  W. 
Africa. 

dubius,  RotUer,  P.  of  Ind.,  Ben.,  ehlioto  gothobhee. 

exaltatos,  BetZy  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengu. 

haspan,  BotUery  Peninsula  of  India. 

hexaataohyus,  BctUer,  Arabia,  Baat  Indiea. 

inundattts,  Boxb,,  P.  of  Ind.,  Bengal,  patee. 

iria,  Lvnn. ,  P.  of  Ind.,  Beng.,  Nei»l,  China,  KwJDa. 

niveus,  BetZy  Bengal,  Mongnir,  Kamaon. 

pectiniformis,  Bom.y  CoromandeL 

pertennus,  Boxb.,  Bsngal,  the  nagor-mooifai. 

pleuranthus,  IfeeSy  CoromandeL 

polystaobyus,  Bottler,  Peninsula  of  India,  AtuMsk 

procerus,  Boxb.,  Peninsula  of  India. 

pulvinatus,  i^Tess,  Peninsula  of  India,  BengaL 

pumilus,  Linn,y  Peninsula  of  India,  BengaL 

P7gm»eus,  VoM.,  P.  of  Ind.,  Beng.,  ATa,Uie  jal-mutL 

meemosus,  Betz,  Penin.  of  India,  Bengal,  Penaag. 

Boxburghii,  Jfees,  Peninsula  of  fiidia»  "Rp^gal 

sanjpinolentus,  VakLy  Konkan,  Bengal,  N^epaL 

semmudus,  Boxb,,  BengaL 

tenuiflorus,  BotUer,  Peninsula  of  India. 

tortuosus,  Boxb,,  Ciroars. 

▼enuatns,  B.  Brovn,  Pen.  of  Ind.,  Anstnlia,  Jara. 

verticillatus,  Boj^,,  Pen.  of  Ind.,  Bengal,  KepaL 
Papyrus  dehisoeos,  ^ees,  P.  of  Ind.,  Beng.,  Catnmttoe- 
patee. 

elatns,  ifeea,  Ceylon. 

pangorei,  Jfees,  P.  of  Ind.,  Beng.,  mador  katee. 

tepretifonnis,  AnwU,  BengaL 
Itfanaeua  cvperinos,  FoM.,  Aaoenai0n,]laaritniib  Ckina, 
Bengal. 

dilutus,  Heet,  Peninsula  of  India,  BengaL 
Kyllingia  monooephala,  Linn,,  £.  Indies,  China,  Nep«l, 
Arohipelago,  Australia. 

triceps,  L.,  Pen.  of  India  and  Malacca,  BengaL 
Courtolsia  oypeioides,  iVees,  Peninsula  of  India. 

S,  Hypolytreae,  Nlees. 
Anosporum  monocephalum,  iWes,  Beng.,  gothoobee. 

C,  Bcirpese,  Jfccfc 
Abildgaardia  Rotibolllana,  ITees,  Pen.  of  India,  BeogaL 

tristachja,  VakL,  Peninsida  of  In^a, 
Fimbristylis  sestivalis,  Vahl,,  Pen.  of  India,  BengaL 
argeniea,  VahLy  Peninsula  of  India, 
ferruginea,  FoAZ.,  BengaL 
pallescens,  Sees,  BengaL 
Uoyleniana,  ITees,  Sunderbuns,  Bengal ;  the  talaeona 

Is  the  varie^  microetachya. 
Schoenoides,  VM^,  P.  of  Ind.,  Beng.,  keahari-ma 
lunga. 
Triohelostylis  autumnalis,  var.  Indioa,  Maaib.,  1 
^e  kuratiya-yuvanecw 
ocmpIaaat%  Jwees, 

miliacea,  If  ess,  Bengal,  the  buxo-yuvaaee. 
quinquangularis,  ifees.  BengaL 
t•ne^f^^M^  Peninsula  of  India, ' 
tetragena,  Jm    '^ 
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OYPERUB  BULBOSUS. 


CYFBINIDiE. 


bazbaU,  J2.  Br.,  PeniiLiiiIa  of  India. 

incorvata,  Nets,  Bengal 

prolongata,  Nees,  Bengal. 

■etaoea,  B,  Br..  Europe,  Bengal,  Australia. 

■qoanoaa,  FoM.,  Bengal,  the ohhoonohoo-moomoori. 

•apsna,  B.  Br.,  Bengal,  Nepal,  Aostnlia, 
Hymenochste  grosia,  if ees,  Bengal. 
Scirpaa  janciformis,  Ifeet,  Bengu. 

kjsoor,  Boxb.,  Bengal. 
£leogena8  eapitatus,  Nees,  Rio  Janeiro,  Pen.  of  India, 


Bengal,  New  Holland. 
limnooQloa  i 


oa  aeaiangnla,  Jfees,  Peninsula  of  India. 
Flantaginea,  HCees,  Ceylon,  Peninsula  of  India, 
tumida,  Neea,  Bengal,  Peninsula  of  India. 

D,  SderieiB,  Ifees. 
Scleiia  lithospemuL  WOUL,  Ceylon,  Pen.  of  India, 
teaeelata,  Willd.,  Ceylon,  Pen.  of  India,  Nepal. 

J?.  Carioeae,  ifees.    Several  speciea  of  Carex  have  been 

introduced  into  India. 
Carex  Indica,  WiUd.,  Nepal. 
Uncinia  Nepalensis,  Nets,  Himalaya. 
Bemirea  Wightiana,  Wall.,  Peninsula  of  India. 
Hemiearpha  isolepis,  lfee$.  Peninsula  of  India. 
Lipoewpha  lasvigata,  ilTeet ,  Peninaula  of  India. 

tarioepi»  ITeu,  Coromandel. 
Hjrpolytnun  ^iganteum,  WaU.,  both  Pens,  of  India. 
Fmirena  cilians,  Boacb,,  Coromandel. 

entagona,  W.  and  A.,  Peninsula  of  India, 
ifihostylis  Mieheliana,  Nets,  Nepal,  Burope,  Asia 
Minor. 

I  limnocbaris,  Kees,  Coromandel. 
m  dijMaceum,  Jksv.,  Peninsula  of  ludia. 
)  pe<^inata,  Ifees,  Peninsula  of  India. 
Eriophorum  arundinaceum,  Wall.,  Penang. 

oomoeum.  Wall.,  Nepal 
Bhynfihoniora  Chinensu,  Jfees,  China,  NepaL 
Mkirifla  WaOiohii,  Nms,  Nepal 
HapLos^lis  Meyemi,  Ifea,  China,  Ceylon. 
Cephaloschfienus  articulatus,  Ifeea,  Pen.  of  India. 
Hypoi>orum  pergracile,  Ifees,  Sylhet. 
Oonem%  laxa,  JNees,  Nepal. 
Trilepis  Boyleana,  Nees,  Himalaya. 

OYPBRUS  BULBOSUS.     Vahl. 
O.  jemenioos,  ifosft.  I  O.  caprtatna,  Betz, 

O.  geminatoa,  Aindie*         \ 

Shilandi  aiisi,   .    .    Tam.  I  :puridampa,   .    .    .    Tel. 
Pnrigsddi,    .    .    .     Tel.  | 

This  plant  grows  on  the  Coromandel  coast  near 
the  tetk ;  its  roots  are  used  as  flour  in  times  of 
scarcity,  and  they  are  also  e^ten  roasted  or  boiled. 
Dr.  James  Anderson,  in  au  excursion  to  the 
aoatbem  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  discovered 
tbat  the  ohilandi  arisi,  growing  in  sandy  situa- 
tioDB  by  the  seaside,  and  requiring  but  little 
water,  was  the  common  food  of  the  natives  daring 
a  famine,  and  when  other  grains  are  soarce.  It  is 
natritious,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  makes  a 
podding  somewhat  resembling  that  made  of  sago. 
-^Ainslie,  Useful  Plants ;  Roxb.;  O'Sh. 

CYPEBUS  CORYMBOSA.  Roxb.  Rot  baU,  in 
India  used  f  cur  mats. 

GYPERUS  ESCULENTUS.  Linn. 
Sha-ts'aa«  .  .  .  Chin.  |  Hiang-fu  tsse, .  .  Chin. 
In  China  the  shoots  are  used  to  make  hais  and 
noAtting ;  its  tubers  are  there  in  much  request  for 
food.  The  toasted  roots  have  been  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  coffee,  and  yield  a  preparation  resem- 
fajii^  phocolate.  The  cultivation  of  the  plant 
deserves  attention  for  its  considerable  alimentary 
▼alae.— O'iSA.  628;  Vm  MueUer:  Smith. 
GYPERUS  HEXA5TACHYUS.    BotU. 


Var,  m.  Gonunanii. 
Var,  «.  Kotondus,  Box^* 
Sab,     .     .    .    •    ,  Abab. 
Moothoo.     BXKQ.,  Hnn>. 
Kagor  mootlia,  moothi, ,, 
XoAgHMn-linf }  .    .   Chim.  | 


Far.  fi.  Pendalus. 

Tsaa-san-ling,  . 
MooBta^,  Bfotho, 
Kora,  . 
fihadia 


,  Chin. 

DUKH. 


must*,  Bans.  I  Til. 


Kalandim,  .    .      SiKGH. 
Kore,  Koray,     .    .    Tam. 
Kai  vartaka  musta,     Tsl. 
Ghindala,  Gnndra, .        ,, 
Bhadia  tonga  gaddi, 

Var.  ».  C. 


MuBtakamu, . 
Parinvelamu, 
Sakha-tunga, 
Tnnga  muste, 
Fonarus,    .    . 


TSL. 


YuMiiAia, 

».  C.  rotundus,  Linn..  Roxb.,  grows  in 

all  Southern  Asia,  from  Arabia  to  China,  Java, 
and  N.  Holland.  Its  tuberous  roots  are  sold  in 
the  bazars  at  2  annas  the  pound,  and  used  by 
perfumers,  under  the  name  of  nagor  moothi,  on 
account  of  their  fragrance.  Hogs  are  very  fond 
of  them.  Cattle  eat  the  grass.  In  the  Ho-nan, 
Shen-si,  Hu-peh,and  Sze-chuen  provinces  of  China 
its  fibres  are  woven  into  dom  In  India  and 
China  its  fresh  tubers  are  deemed  medicinal. — 
Smith;  Roxb.;  Voigt;  Fl.  An.;  G.  M.  Top.;  aSh. 

GYPERUS  INUNDATUS.    Roxb. 
C.  prooeruB.  Boxb.  \  C.  baeha,  Buck.  Ram. 

Pati, Beno.  I  Potnpollni  .    .    Haleal. 

Found  in  great  abundance  on  the  low  banks  of 
the  Hoogly  near  Calcutta,  and  of  rivers  in  the 
south  of  India,  where  the  tide  rises  over  it.  It 
thrives  most  luxuriantly,  and  helps  to  protect  the 
banks  from  the  rapidity  of  running  water. — Roxb. 
CYPEBUS  PAPYRUS,  of  the  Egyptians,  is 
still  called  babier  in  Syria.  It  is  about  15  feet 
high.  The  pith-like  tissue  (d  the  larger  flower- 
ing-stems, cut  into  thin  stri|)s,  united  together  bv 
narrowly  overlapping  margins,  and  then  crossed, 
under  pressure,  py  a  similar  arrangement  of  strips 
at  right  angles,  constituted  the  papyrus  of 
antiquity.  This  paper  is  but  little  liable  to  decay. 
Pliny,  for  instance,  relates  that  the  book  of  laws 
of  Numa  Pompilius  was  found  in  Rome  in  a  high 
state  of  preservation,  after  having  been  buried 
nearly  six  centuries  in  the  earth.— 0'5A.  p.  628. 

CYPERUS  PERTENNIS.    Roxb. 
Nagor  moothi,  Naga,  Bmro.  |  Kola  tnnga  muate,  .  Til. 
Boots  aromatic ;  employed  as  a  hair  perfume. 
— Roxb.;  Voigt. 

OYPR^IDiU.  the  Cowry  family  of  shells,  the 
Poreellanen  of  tne  Germans,  and  Poreelaines  or 
pcHxselain  shells  of  the  Frendi.  Cypreaa  argns 
oocnrs  at  Ceylon,  and  a  pair  was  once  sold  for  four 
gmneas.  C.  moneta  is  used  in  many  parts  o(  the 
East  as  a  circulating  medium,  and  for  ornamenting 
the  dress  of  several  races,  and  the  trappings  of 
animals.  4  cowries  =  1  ganda ;  80  cowries  =  1 
pan. 
OrPRESS. 

Hind., 


Sarv,  .  .  Hind.,  Psrs. 
CrproBBO,  ....  It. 
CiprtB, Sp. 
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Pien-pefa,     .    .    .   Onnr. 

Cypres, Fb. 

Oyprotae,     .    .    .     GxB. 
Tirzah,    ....     Hkb. 

The  Chinese  cypress  Tien-neh  is  the  Cupressus 
thyoides.  The  cypress-wood  of  Cupressus  sem* 
pervirens,  L.^  is  aromatic,  comjpact,  and  almost 
unperishable.  It  is  an  evergreen  forest  tree,  a 
native  of  the  south  -  easffcem  parts  of  Europe, 
particularly  of  Italy,  Mexico,  and  the  southern 
parts  of  N.  America. — Cleghom,  Panj.  Rtp.  p.  68. 

CYPRINIDiE,  a  famUy  of  Oshes  of  the  order 
Physiostomi,  the  species  of  which  are  distin- 
ffttished  by  their  having  the  nM)uth  small.  The 
fanaily  is  classed  into  fourteen  gioaps,  vis. 
Catost(Hnina«  Cyprinina,  Rhoteicbtihyina,  Lento- 
barbina,  Rasborina,  Semiplatina,  Xenooypricuna, 
Leadscina,  Ehodeina,  Danionina,  Hypophthal, 
Miohthyina,  Abiamidina,  Homaloptsrina,  Cobi- 
tidina,  in  which  are  110  genera,  and  about  690 
species.^^/.  C^r.  p^  219.    See  Fisbea. 


CYPRUS. 


DABHOI. 


CYPRUS,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  coast  of  Syria ;  taken  by  the  Turks  from  the 
VenetianB  in  1570.  Its  length  is  140  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  60,  pervaded  by  a  chain  of 
mountains,  the  highest  of  which  is  called  Olympus. 
The  soil  is  an  excellent  fertile  clay.  It  was  trans- 
ferred to  Great  Britain  in  1879. 

CYRTOPHYLLUM  FRAGRANS.  The  Anan 
of  the  Burmese,  grows  in  Moulmein.  Is  one  of 
the  Nuz  vomica  tribe,  and  one  of  the  hardest, 
most  compact,  and  heaviest  woods  known, -^CaL 
Cat,  Ex,  1851. 

CYRTUS  INDICUS.  Block,  A  fiah  of  the 
Indian  seas,  of  which  large  quantities  are  dried, 
and  consumed  by  the  natives  of  India. — Cantor. 

CYRUS  RIVER.  The  principal  streams  of  the 
province  of  Fars  are  the  Bendamir  or  Arazes, 
which  receives  the  Kur-ab  or  Cyrus,  as  it  falls  into 
lake  Bakhtegan ;  and  the  Nabon,  whose  course  is 
from  Firozabad  southward  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  this  country  are  also  the  higher  parts  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Tab. 

CYRUS  THE  GREAT.  A  cylinder  of  this 
monarch,  which  was  sent  to  Britain  after  Mr. 
Hormazd  Rassam's  return,  was  the  most  interesting 
historical  record  in  the  cuneiform  character  till 
then  brought  to  light.  It  is  in  the  Babylonian 
script,  and  was  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Birs  Nimrud,  the  ancient  Borsippa.  The  cylinder 
is  9  inches  long  by  Si  inches  in  diameter,  and 
must  originally  have  been  covered  with  45  long 
lines  of  text.  The  writing  is  veiy  minute,  and  it 
is  computed  that  the  inscription  would  rmi  to 
about  130  lines  of  the  average  length.  Unfor- 
tunately the  beginning  was  wholly  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  scattered  signs.  It  is  found  to 
relate  to  the  very  moment  of  that  great  historical 
event,  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  the  founder  of 
the  Persian  universal  monarchy.  Nabonidus  has 
abandoned  his  capital,  which  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Cyrus,  though  he  is  still  struggling 
against  his  fate  in  Babylonia.  The  Guti,  and  a 
people  whose  name  is  taken  to  be  equivalent  to 
Blackheads,  are  described  as  his  subjects,  and  the 
god  Merodach  has  delivered  king  Nabonidus  into 
his  hands.  In  a  proclamation  issued  by  Cyrus 
upon  the  taking  of  the  citj,  the  king  repeats  in 
the  first  person  the  principal  allegations  of  the 
preamble.  It  is  partly  mutilated,  but  the  begin- 
ning, *I  am  Cyrus,'  with  his  genealogy  in  full, 
and  his  description  of  himself  as  *  king  of  Gyndia,' 
etc.,  can  be  pretty  clearly  made  out.  Cyrus  is 
made  to  speak  of  his  reparation  of  the  temples  of 
Babylon,  and  of  the  favours  confenred  upon  him 
by  Merodach,  Bel,  and  Nebo,  in  answ^  to  his 
prayers  to  them ;  of  the  homage  paid  him  by  dis- 
« tant  nations,  and  of  the  gatherings  of  the  people 
in  the  dty  to  acclaim  him  king.  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  said  this  new  text  sett^  for  ever  in 
favour  of  Herodotus,  as  against  Ctesias  (in  Dio- 
dorus),  the  genealogy  of  Cyrus.  He  was  fifth  in 
descent  from  Ach»menes,  next  to  whom  came 
Teispes,  then  Cyrus  the  grandfather,  and  0am- 
byses,  the  father  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  The  suc- 
cession was  direct,  not  indirect,  as  Professor 
Oppert  has  maintained.  The  inscription  styles 
the  native  country  of  the  Persians  *  Assan,'  which 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  seems  to  think  was  in  the 
plains  between  the  modem  Shuster  and  the  Persia 
of  the  classical  writers.  An  important  religious 
centre,  named  Calaua  in  the  inscription,  he  re- 


ferred to  the  Calneh  of  Genesis  and  the  Galno  of 
Isaiah.  Cyrus  evinced  sympathy  with  the  Jewi, 
as  is  shown  by  Isaiah  xli  2,  xliv.  28,  xIt.  1 ,  and 
Ezra  L  2  to  4. 

CYSTICERCUS  or  Scolex,  from  Kaatis,  a 
bladder,  and  Kerkos,  a  tail,  is  a  hydatid  or  larval 
form  of  a  cestoid  worm,  called  in  its  sexaalJj 
matured  state,  Strobila,  the  C.  taenia  medio- 
eandlata.  When  the  flesh  of  an  animal  in  which  it 
is  contained  has  been  received  into  the  human 
alimentary  canal,  the  Cysticercus  can  be  developed 
into  a  tape-worm. 


D 
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D,  as  sounded  in  the  English  language,  has  lettcis 
with  corresponding  powers  in  Arabic,  Persian, 
Hindustani,  Sanskrit,  Hindi,  Mahrati,  Gujerati, 
Bengali,  Uriya,  Telugu,  Kamata,  Tamil,  andMale- 
alam.  In  all  these  tongues,  howerer,  there  is 
also  a  softer-sounding  d.  The  En^ish  oompomid 
dh  also,  the  Tamil  tongue  excepted,  has  corre- 
sponding letters,  simple,  modified,  or  compounded, 
with  both  soft  and  hard  sounds;  d  and  r,  in 
several  of  the  Indian  tongues,  are,  moreorer,  so 
pronounced  as  to  be  difficult  for  a  European  ear 
to  catch  their  niceties ;  and  d  and  r  are  titerefore 
frequently  confounded.  D  and  r  are  not  used  by 
the  Chinese,  who  use  the  liquid  1  for  r. 

Some  nations  of  Europe,  with  a  soft  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  letter  j,  require  to  prefix  d  to  that  letter 
for  the  correct  pronunciation  of  such  words  as 
Jamal,  a  camel ;  thus  Djamal.  Yamberj  used  dj 
for  the  Arabic  chim.  Dh  is  changed  by  the 
Siamese  to  th.-^WiUon;  W,  W,  Hunter, 

DAB.  Hind.  Poa  cynosuroides,  the  sacred 
grass  of  the  Hindus ;  is  generally  affiled  only  to 
the  first  shoots  of  the  Koosh  grass ;  it  is  cdUed 
Dubsa  in  Rohilkhand,  and  is  used  by  Hindus  in 
their  religions  services. 

DAB.    Hind,  of  Kohat.    A  moist  soil. 

DAB  or  Dabhu.  Hind.,  Tam.,  Tel.  A  small 
copper  coin ;  money  in  general. 

DABBATU-1-ARZ.  Arab.  The  second  beast 
mentioned  in  the  Revelation.  Mahomedans  believe 
it  will  issue  from  a  motmtain  in  Mecca,  with 
the  staff  of  Moses  and  the  seal  of  Solomon.  With 
the  first  it  wiU  strike  the  beUerer,  and  with  the 
latter  it  will  stamp  the  face  of  the  infidel  with 
the  words,  *  This  is  an  infideL' 

DABGAR,  a  low  caste  of  non- Aryans,  who 
manufacture  large  leathern  vessels  for  hcAding 
ghi  or  clarified  butter  Tdabbar),  and  of  vesBCtis  in 
which  atta  and  ghi  are  deposited. — Skerring, 

DABHA,  a  town  in  the  Chanda  district  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  kt.  19°  88'  N.,  long.  49^  4^  E. 
The  people  manufacture  tasar  silk  handkerduefs, 
coloured  cloths,  and  silver  snuff-boxes.  The 
population  is  almost  whoDy  Teling. — Imp.  Cfat. 

DABHA,  petty  state  of  Mahikanta;  estunatod 
population  in  1875, 1612.  The  ruler  is  a  Mukwaaa 
Koli,  a  convert  to  Islamism.  The  religioii  ci  Ihs 
Miah  race  of  Dabha  is  a  mixture  of  that  faith  lai 
Hinduism ;  they  give  their  daughters  in  mani^gi 
to  Mahomedans  of  rank,  and  marry  the  daoghtas 
of  Koli  chiefs.    They  bum  their  dead. 

DABHOI,  the  ancient  DbarbhavatL  AtoMli; 
the  territory  of  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  15  nySia' 
S.£.  of  Baroda ;  lat.  22^  10'  N.,  long,  n**  28'  1. 1 


DAB-i-AKBAR. 

populatioD  (1872),  14,898.  In  the  town  is  a 
place  called  Mamadokri,  where  standa  a  Khisni 
tree,  throngh  whose  hollow  trunk  no  guilty  person 
can  pafl6.-~3iiiD.  Gaz, 

DAB-i-AEBAR  Arab.  In  astronomy,  the 
constellation  of  the  Great  Bear.  Dab-i-Saghir,  tiie 
Lesser  Bear. 

DABISHLIM,  an  ancient  Hindu  raja,  by  whose 
orders  the  fables  of  Pilpai  were  composed. 

DABISTAN,  the  School  of  Literature,  a  learned 
work  on  the  Tarious  religions  of  Asia.  It  is  in  the 
Persian  language.  It  contains  a  dialogue  between 
a  Brahman,  a  Mahomedan,  a  Zoroastrian,  a  Jew, 
a  Christian,  and  a  Philosopher.  The  representatire 
of  each  relijgion  brings  forth  his  arguments,  which 
are  saocessively  condemned, — some  on  account  of 
the  yidous  character  of  their  founders,  and  all  for 
the  absurdity  of  their  doctrines,  and  the  want  of 
proof  of  their  alleged  miracles.  The  Philosopher 
winds  up  the  discourse  by  recommending  a  system 
which  shall  have  no  ground  but  reason  and  virtue. 
It  was  translated  by  Colonel  Kennedy  in  Tr. 
Bombay  lit.  Soc.  ii.  p.  247 ;  also,  though  not 
very  accurately,  by  shea  and  Troyer,  for  the 
Oriental  Translation  Fund  (Paris,  1843).  The 
author,  Mohsin  Fani,  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
Sipasi  or  Abadi,  a  branch  of  the  Parsees,  and 
wrote  in  India  during  the  latter  half  of  the  11th 
century  of  the  Mahomedan  era.  His  account  of 
the  Zoroastrian  religion  is  exceedingly  full  and 
accurate ;  and  he  ateo  gives  a  good  description  of 
the  Hindu  and  Muslim  systems,  as  weU  as  of  the 
Sufi  and  other  philosophical  sects. 

DABKAIf  a  goldsmith  who  flattens  gold  wire 
into  tinsel  and  spangles. 

DABLING — ^Dubling,  two  villages  in  Bushahr 
State,  Panjab;  in  kt.  31''  45'  N.,  and  long.  78'' 
39'  £.,  and  9400  feet  above  the  sea,  on  a  belt 
of  arable  land  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej. 
The  cliffs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  rise  to 
a  sheer  elevation  of  6000  or  7000  feet.  The 
popidation  have  the  Chinese  Tartar  type  of  nhysiog- 
nomy,  and  profess  Buddhism.  The  path  between 
the  two  places,  a  mile  apart,  is  rendered  practicable 
hy  means  of  wooden  scaffolds  fastened  against  the 
face  of  the  precipice. — Imp,  Gaz, 

DABOU,  a  small  weight  of  Masulipatam,  equal 
to  191  grains. 

DABRAY  JOGI,  also  called  Dabray  Bajana- 
wala,  and  Bal  Santa  ka  Jogi,  a  class  of  Hindu 
mendicants  who  sound  the  dabra. 

DABUL  or  Debul,  a  seaport  town  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  eight  miles  south  of  Sevemdrug.  This 
port  was  burned  about  1508  by  the  Portuguese 
viceroy,  Alm^nda.  He  came  to  India  in  1505,  the 
sooeessor  of  Dias,  Yasco  da  Gama,  and  Cabral. 
On  his  arrival,  he  concluded  a  defensive  treaty 
with  tibe  king  of  Yijayanagar ;  but  the  Venetians, 
who  up  to  that  time  had  monopolized  the  trade 
with  India,  jealous  of  tiie  growing  power  of  the 
Partngaese,  instigated  the  kin^  of  Egypt  to 
oppose  their  progress.  He  acoordugly  sent  a  fleet 
under  Mir  Hukiun,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
fleet  ol  Gujerat,  bore  down  upon  Lorenzo,  son  of 
Almi^yda,  and  defeated  him  in  1508,Lorenzo  falling 
in  the  fight.  Almeyda,  to  avenge  his  son's  death, 
bomi  the  port  of  Dabul,  and  dSeated  the  enemy 
\fk  the  harbour  of  Diu,  and  then  concluded  a 
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.DACCA.    There  are  two  towns  of  this  name, 
CMD^,  Dacca  Jalalpur  to  the  north  of  BaUargsnj,  and 


DACCA. 

Dacca  i)roper,  between  Dacca  Jalalpur  and  the 
Megna  river.  The  latter  gives  its  name  to  the  whole 
district,  which  is  one  uniform  level  of  rich  alluvial 
soil,  annually  inundated  by  the  overflow  of  the 
great  rivers.  The  villages  are  built  upon  mounds 
of  earth  artificially  raised  above  the  flood.  During 
the  rainy  season,  this  tract  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  continuous  sheet  of  green  paddy  cultiva- 
tion, through  which  boats  sail  to  aud  fro.  The 
chief  means  of  communication  at  all  times  of  the 
year  is  by  water.  The  bordering  rivers  are  the 
Ganges  or  Padma,  the  Jamuna  or  Brahmaputra, 
and  the  M^gna.  The  city  of  Dacca  is  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Buriganga  river,  in  lat.  23"^ 
43'  N.,  and  long.  90""  25'  25"  E.  The  town  extends 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
4  miles,  and  inland,  towards  the  north,  for  about 
H  mile.^  The  ruins  of  the  capitals  and  palaces  of 
the  Bhuiya  rajas  lie  scattered  throughout  Eastern 
Bengal,  along  the  line  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley ; 
and  their  memory  is  still  cherished  in  the  house- 
hold tales  of  the  Hindu  peasantry.  The  Maho- 
medans  flrst  entered  Bengal  in  1203  a.d.  ;  and 
two  most  celebrated  of  their  viceroys  are  Mir  Jumla, 
the  general  of  Aurangzeb,  who  failed  disastrously  in 
his  expedition  to  Aasam,  and  the  nephew  of  the 
Nur  Jahan  Begum,  Shaista  Khan,  who  broke  the 
power  of  the  Portuguese,  and  annexed  Chittagong 
to  the  Moghul  empire.  Dacca  has  numerous 
Hindu  temples  and  many  Mahomedan  mosques 
for  the  large  Musalman  population,  with  churches 
and  schools  of  the  various  Christian  sects.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  under  the  spiritual  guidance 
of  priests  from  Goa  and  elsewhere,  with  churches 
of  their  own  and  old  Portuguese  names.  Formerly 
they  used  to  intermarry  with  the  natives,  but  of 
late  years  they  seek  alliances  amongst  their  own 
people.  Their  comjdexions  are  very  dark,  and 
their  customs  semi-oriental ;  but  they  supply  Cal« 
cutta  with  excellent  domestics.  The  English,  the 
French,  and  the  Dutch  had  establidied  factories 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  when  tlie 
city  was  visited  by  the  French  traveller  Tavernier. 
Cotton,  jute,and  safilower  may  be  considered  staples 
of  the  district.  The  indigenous  cotton  has  long 
been  cultivated  alon j^  the  banks  of  the  Megna  from 
Feringybazar  to  Edilpore  in  Bakargani,  a  distance 
of  about  forty  miles ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Brahma- 
putra creek  (the  ancient  channel  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name),  and  along  the  Ludda  and  Banar. 
It  presents  different  shades  of  (quality,  the  finest 
of  which  is  named  photi,  and  is  the  material  of 
which  the  delicate  Dacca  muslins  are  woven.  It 
is  described  by  Roxburgh  as  differing  from  the 
common  herbaceous  cotton  plant  of  Bengal  in 
several  particulars,  but  chiefly  in  having  a  longer, 
finer,  and  softer  fibre  tiian  it.  Three  pieces  of 
muslin,  made  to  be  presented  to  the  Prmce  of 
Wales,  measured  each  20  yards  by  1  yard,  and 
weighed  3^  ounces.  Next  to  fine  muslins  and 
embroidered  fabrics,  silver  filagree  work  is  that 
for  which  Dacca  is  most  celebrated.  This  art  is 
also  practised  in  great  perfection  at  Cuttack,  and 
in  Sumatra  and  China.  The  articles  usually 
made  at  Dacca  are  hidies*  ornaments,  such  as 
bracelets,  earrings,  brooches,  chains,  neckhces, 
etc.,  and  the  attar-dans  and  small  boxes  for 
natives.  The  design  best  adapted  for  dispkying 
the  delicate  work  of  filagree  is  that  of  a  leaf.  The 
apparatus  used  in  the  art  is  exceedingly  simple, 
consisting  merely  of  a  few  small  crucibks,  a  piece 
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of  bamboo  for  a  blow-pipe,  small  hammers  for 
flattening  the  wire,  and  sets  of  forceps  for  inter- 
twistiiig  it  The  drawing  of  silver  and  gold  (ie. 
silyer  wire  ooyered  with  gold),  used  as  thread 
in  embroidery,  is  extensively  carried  on  here. 
Benares  is  also  celebrated  for  this  art.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  silver  and  gold  thread  (badla) 
made  at  Dacca,  as  kalabatoon  for  the  embroidery 
of  muslins  and  silks,  goshoo  for  caps,  and  cover- 
ing the  handles  of  chauris;  sulmah  for  turbans, 
slippers,  and  hookah  -  snakes ;  and  boolon  for 
gold  lace  and  brocades.  )Some  of  it  is  drawn 
ahnoet  as  fine  as  a  hair.  In  the  time  of  Aurangzeb 
a  quantity  of  this  article  was  made  yearly  for  the 
court  at  Dehli.  A  hundred  sticks  covered  with 
it,  and  plain  gold  and  silver  badla  to  the  amount 
of  £2000  in  value,  appear  among  the  items  com- 
posing the  mulboos  Idias  nuxr,  wMoh  was  annually 
sent  to  the  emperor.  Bhawls,  violins,  shell  orna- 
ments,andidols;arelai^y manufactured.  Amongst 
Mahomedans,  the  name  of  Dacca  was  Jahangir- 
nagar. — Br,  Taylor. 

DAOELLOFULOHELLA,  a  kingfisher.  Their 
feathers  are  much  priaed  by  the  Chinese,  who 
make  them  into  fans. 

DACOITY,  a  legal  term  of  British  India  for  a 
system  of  robbery  by  gangs  of  people  of  the 
country.  It  is  derived,  from  Daka,  the  verb  being 
Daka  pama,  to  plunder.  In  India,  thugs  and 
dacoite  who  had  been  tried  and  convicted  as 
having  belonged  to  a  band  of  thuff  murderers  or 
dacoits,  but  who,  having  made  a  full  oonfessioii 
of  their  crimes  (in  some  individual  cases  amount- 
ing to  the  murders  of  as  many  as  eighty  persons), 
and  having  denounced  their  associates,  received  a 
conditioniu  pardon.  Originally,  in  the  criminal 
code  of  India,  Daooity  was  applied  to  the  armed 
bands  who  plundered,  but  it  and  the  term  Tl^ug- 
gee  are  now  applied  to  several  well-defined  classes, 
and  in  times  of  scarcity  many  of  the  unemployed 
may  join.  Amongst  the  predatory  races  were  the 
Budak  of  the  Nepal  Terai,  also  the  Dasadh  of  Behar, 
who  used  to  make  frequent  predatory  excursions 
into  Lower  Bengal,  the  Bind  of  Ghazipur,  the  Nath, 
the  Ahir,  Boria,  Kurroi,  Gujar,  and  a  host  of  low 
castes.  In  the  Panjab,  daooity  geoenOly  assumed 
the  form  of  cattle-lilting.  The  Meena  were  active 
and  energetic,  and  were  concerned  in  most  of  the 
dacoities  of  Northern  India.  And  in  the  3.W., 
the  Santal  with  his  dub,  long  bamboo  spear,  and 
terrible  battle-axe,  often  swept  down  on  the 
plains  of  Birbhum,  Hazaribagh,  and  adjacent 
districts,  and  the  flare  of  their  torches  or  light  of 
the  burning  huts  gave  the  first  warning.  The 
leaders  of  a  daooity  band  la  Central  India  carried 
with  them  an  axe  with  a  highly-tempered  edge, 
sacred  to  Bhawani.^ — People  (^  India,  vii 

DACRYDIUM,  a  genus  of  coniferous  plants, 
growing  in  New  Ze^and,  Tasmania,  ana  New 
Caledonia.  They  are  valuable  timber  trees,  grow* 
ing  to  a  great  height. 

P.  Oolensoi,  ffooker,  of  N.  Zealand,  attains  to  50  feet, 
yielding  hand  and  incorruptible  timber. 

D.  cupretsonnm,  Solander^  also  of  N.  Zealand,  the 
rima  or  red  pme  of  the  colonista,  attaini  to  BOO 
feet,  with  peDdqlous  branohfNi,  yields  a  hard, 
valuable  wood. 

D.  FraQkli^i^  J7ooJD0r,  jUi,  the  |iuon  pine  of  Tairoapigj 
has  a  height  of  100  feet,  farcmof^ronofi  20  leet  j 
its  wood  hiffbly  esteemed  for  shipbuilding  and 
uHUsans^  wort-V.  Backhouse, 

D.  Kiridi,  F.  v,  M%idler,  the  manoao  of  K.  Zealand,  a 
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pyramidal  tree,  attaining  80  feet  in  hei^t,  has  a 
reddish-ooloured  timber. 
P.  TaxifoUum,    Sdander,   the  kaka  terre    of   Kew 
Zealand,  grows  in  low  marshy  ground.     Its  folisge 
resembles  the  yew,  and  it  grows  to  140  or  180  feet 
in  height. 
— Jam.  Ed.  Jour.  1825,  ziii.  p.  378;  Ferdtmad 
von  MtieUer, 

DACTYLOPTERUS.  Laclede.  A  genus  of 
fishes  bdongingto  the  order  Acanthopterygii  and 
family  Loricati;  Trigla  volitana,  LinnasuM,  com- 
monly called  the  flying  gurnard  and  flying  fidh. 
Another  species  inhabits  the  Indian  seafi,  and  k 
the  Dactylopterus  orientalis  of  Cuvier. — Bng.  Cyc. 

DAD.  Pebs.,  Hind.  Literally,  a  gift ;  a  postiiz 
and  prefix  much  in  use,  as  Khudadad,  given  by 
Qod,  the  Theodotus  of  the  Greeks,  and  Dev-datt 
of  the  Hindus. 

DAD.  Pers.  Justice;  petition;  representa- 
tion. Dad-khah,  a  plaintifE  for  justioe.  Did- 
sitadau,  taking  vengeanoa  Dad-khah  means  one 
seeking  justice.  It  was  the  title  of  the  eariier 
viceroys  of  Central  Asia,  and  is  still  naed  in 
Khokand  and  Eastern  Turkestan.  Dad-lfahaL. 
lit.  palace  of  justice. — Vamheryy  Bokhara^  p.  817. 

DADAP.  Malay.  A  tree  of  the  Archipdago, 
planted  in  the  coffee  grounds  of  Java  to  shelter 
the  young  coffee  trees. — M^Nair» 

DADiui,  a  town  and  valley  in  Catch  Gandava, 
lat  29''  28'  N.,  and  long,  e?""  34'  E.,  85  mUes  ILW. 
horn  Bagh,  and  5  mUes  from  the  eastern  entxanoe 
of  the  Bolan  pass,  on  the  river  Bolan,  aanoanded 
by  hills.  In  the  first  week  of  May,  tiie  ihet^ 
mometer  ranges  from  64°  to  120"".  It  is  septtated 
from  the  great  plain  of  Outch  Gandava  by  a  line 
of  jabbal  or  low  hills.  Dadar  is  excessively  hot, 
and  a  Persian  couplet  runs,  *Ai  Allah,  donkh 
ki  sakhti,  chon  Da^  Easti?  >  'O  Lord,  why  did 
you  make  hell  when  yon  have  Dadar? ' 

DADH  or  Dat.  Mahe.  Ground  prepared  by 
burning  for  being^  planted ;  the  weeds  and  gnsa 
are  strewed  over  it  to  be  burned. 

DADHALYA,  a  pet^  state  in  Mahikanta. 
The  family  are  Sesoma  Rajputs,  who  ongiiialiy 
came  from  Udaipur  (Oodeypore)  in  BajpntaHL 

DADUNGAWU,  a  tutelary  spirit  of  the  Java 
hillmen. 

DADU  PANDURANG,  RAO  BAHADUR,  a 
learned  native  of  Bombay,  and  religions  refomer, 
who  died  17th  October  1883,  aeed  6&  He 
mastered  Mahrali,  Gujtfati,  Urdn,  Sanskrit, 
English,  Persian,  Telugu,  Tamil,  etc.,  and  at  an 
earlv  age  composed  a  complete  Mahrali  grammar, 
published  a  school  atlas,  a  work  entttied  Tbe 
Wiping  of  the  Tears  of  the  Widows,  Orammar 
of  the  Persian,  and  another  of  the  SanaiDnt ;  the 
Kekavali,  The  Oosmopolitan  Aiya,  and  Tlw 
Hindu  Gentleman's  Refleetions.  He  wras  tbe 
founder  of  the  Paramhans  Sabha,  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Prarthana  Samaj^h. 

DADU  PANT'HI,  a  Vaishnava  seot  of  Hiiidm. 
whose  tenets  are  derived  Irom  Ramanaad,  aflv 
whom,  Dadu,  its  lounder,  is  said  to  ba  tho  MA 
spiritual  guide.  Dieir  worship  is  loutiiclwl  ta  ths 
Japa,  or  repetition  of  the  name  of  Ramai  m  tte 
deity  n^atively  described  in  the  Vedaata  tlM*- 
logy,  ^ey  have  no  temples  or  tmagea,  Dada 
was  bom  at  Ahmadabad  about  a.d.  1600,  aad  is 
said  to  have  been  a  eottOD^aleaner  thota  aaA  at 
Ajmir.  Th^  carry  a  rosary,  have  no 
maik  nw  mala^  but  wear  a  foaiid  < 
hati    They  are  said  to  be  nitm«RN»  in  Ifamar 
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and  Ajmir.  Their  chief  place  is  Nandna,  40  miles 
firom  Jeypora  They  are  dasaed  m  (a)  Yiiakta, 
who  go  bare-headed,  and  have  but  one  garment 
and  one  water-pot ;  the  (6)  Ni^a,  who  canr  arms 
and  serre  Hindu  princes,  making  good  gofdiers ; 
the  (c)  Bhistu  Dhari,  who  follow  the  aTOoations 
of  ofdinary  life.  They  bum  their  dead  at  dawn. — 
Wilson.    SeeDadu;  Yairagi. 

D^DALUS  SHOAL,  caUed  by  the  Arabs 
Abdol-kheesan,  in  lat.  24"^  55'  30"  N.,  and  long.  Sd'^ 
5O'30'£.  A  submerged  ooial  reef  in  the  Red  Sea, 
1200  yards  long  and  450  yards  broad,  with  six 
inches  of  water,  on  which,  in  1862-8,  a  hghthouse 
was  erected. — Fitidlap. 

DA£E,  a  sect  met  with  at  Gajer,  Makran,  Kej,  and 
Torbot.  They  resemble  the  Brahui  in  appearance, 
and  wear  the  same  dress.  Portions  of  certain  of  tJie 
Brahui  tribes  are  Daee,  such  as  the  Sageta,  Takee, 
Shadu,  Laee,  Marbrow,  etc.  They  have  a  muUtUi 
or  priest,  and  a  book.  They  say  that  they  origi- 
Dally  came  from  the  westward  near  Kej,  where 
there  is  a  town  called  Turbot.  The  sect  aboimds 
m  Makran,  and  has  extended  east.  At  Tmrbot  is 
a  little  hill  of  circular  form,  called  by  them 
Koh-i-muiad,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  their 
principal  masjid,  where  they  meet  at  stated  times 
to  penorm  their  rites.  Professor  Wilson,  in  his 
Anana  Antiqua,  p.  141,  mentions  the  Daee, 
amongst  other  Scythian  tribes,  as  associated  with 
the  Massagette ;  and  in  a  ma^  attached  to  Digby^s 
tranalation  of  Quiutus  Gurtuxa,  their  position  is 
fixed  a  little  south  of  the  Jax«rtes.  This  ooinci- 
denoe  ci  association  with  the  Sageta  and  Sak», 
both  then  and  now,  is  worth  remarking. 

DiBMIA  EXTENSA.    R  Brown. 
Cynnnfthnm  extenromt tfoc.  I  O.  bieolor,  And. 
C.  ecMrdifoliiim,  Jtetz,  |  Ajolepiafl  eohinata,  JUtsch, 

Chagal-l»]iti;UbniD,BBK.  1  Vela  parti;  Utamftiii,TAMi 
Sagoani, ....    Bmv.  \  Jutnga,     ....    TSL. 

This  plant  is  used  medicinally.  Its  £bre, 
known  oommensially  as  ootrum  fibre,  is  a  pro- 
mising substitute  for  flax.  It  is  soft,  white,  suky, 
and  strong,  and  can  be  procured  In.oonsideraDla 
quantities  in  Southern  India. — M.  E.  Jur.  Rep. 

DA£K  or  Dawan.  Hind.  Tying  a  number  of 
bullocks  together  for  the  pmpoee  of  treading  out 
the  grain  mm  the  ear. — U.  MlHot. 

DAENDELS,  HEBMAN  WILLIAM,  bom  at 
Hattem  in  Guilderland,  2lBt  October  1762;  died 
at  Hew  Quinea,  1818.  He  was  Goyernor-General 
of  Dutch  India,  and  formed  the  great  military 
road  iA  JKftL.—Max  Havehr, 

DAEBD,  a  dass  of  agricultural  slaTes  in 
Kanara. 

DAF.  Hno).  A  hand-drum,  a  tambourine, 
the  only  lawful  musioal  instrument  for  Musalmans. 
Dafli«  a  small  tambourine. 

DAFFADAR.  Pbbs.  An  officer  in  the  native 
iireerokr  eavidry ;  the  title  of  a  Datire  military 
or  police  officer;  a  native  non-^oonuaissioned 
oAeer  of  eavakr  of  the  Indian  army. 

DAFLA.  Hjmd.  A  tambourine.  Daira,  a 
larae  tambourine. 

PAFTAR.  HiMD.  A  record,  a  register,  an 
aooovuit ;  an  office  in  which  public  records  are  kept. 
A  ▼ohune,  a  boc4  of  gold  or  rilver  leaf.  Daftar- 
dar  or  Daftari,  a  recoid  keeper,  a  regiatear,  an 
iMMNutlantL  a  gnld  bfnilo? 

DAG.  Bm>.  of  Kohat.  Land  ouhhated  esdy 
onoe  in  three  yean. 

PACrA,  a  boaib  uflwl  M  the  Iiidu& 
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DAH. 

DAGGER.  The  daggers  in  use  in  S.E.  Asia 
are  of  many  shapes,  and  all  with  individual  names. 
One  of  a  particular  shape  is  the  official  weapon  in 
modem  Indian  courts.  A  drawing  of  *  the  dagger 
of  ministry '  is  given  in  ^e  last  volume  of  Duff^s 
History  of  the  Mahrattas.  Those  usual  in  British 
India  being  the  jambiya,  bichwa,  pesh-kabz, 
khaniar,  katar,  etc. — Hind.  Theatre,    see  Arms. 

DAGH.  TuRKi.  A  hill,  a  mountain.  Alajah 
Dagh,  or  variegated  mountain,  is  near  Ararat 

DAGHA.  Hind.  Deceit,  fraud.  Dagha-bkz, 
a  thief,  a  swindler. 

DAGHDA,  mother  of  Zoroaster,  founder  of  the 
Parsee  rehgion. 

DAGHESTAN,  a  province  in  the  Caucasus 
subjected  by  Russia  after  a  war  of  20  years.  The 
men  of  Daghestan  are  inteUigent,  and  were  at 
one  time,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
Circassians,  the  most  warlike  of  the  races  of  the 
Caucasus.  Unlike  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
range,  they  are  extremely  industrious,  and  have 
even  shown  themselves  capable  of  organized  labour 
requiring  considerable  skill.  During  the  war, 
Schamyl  was  able  to  erect  a  cannon  foundry  in 
their  country.  Elburz  is  18,526  feet;  Great 
Ararat,  16,916;  Little  Ararat,  12,840  feet 

DAGOBA  or  Dhatugarbha.  Sansk.  A  Bud- 
dhist bone  or  relic  receptacle.  The  term  is  from 
Da,  Datu,  or  Dhatu,  a  relic ;  Garbhan,  a  shrine ; 
and  was  in  use  by  Indian  Buddhists.  At  Ana- 
radhapura,  m  Ceylon,  are  several  dagobas.  They 
were  built  at  from  B.C.  S07  to  a.d.  276,  and  end 
in  a  terminal  Tee,  in  the  form  of  a  cube  supporting 
a  pointed  spire.  They  are  the  Tibetan  Dungten, 
a  relic  monument  which  is  stUl  erected  in  Tibet 
over  the  body  or  the  ashes  of  the  lamas.  The 
ancient  edifices  of  Chiohen,  in  Central  America, 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  topes  or 
dagobas  of  India.  The  dagoba  is  the  descendant 
of  the  sepulchral  tumulus  of  the  Turanian  races, 
whether  found  in  Etruria,  Lydia,  or  among  the 
Scyths  of  the  northem  steppes.    See  Chaitya. 

DAGON.  BuBM.  A  corruption  of  the  Talain 
words  Ta-kong.  The  Shooay  Dagon  is  a  Buddhist 
temple  of  Rangoon,  which  rises  from  the  summit 
(d  a  Bcaiped  hiU  to  a  great  height. 

DAGON,  the  fish-god  of  the  As^rrians,  possibly 
the  source  of  the  fish  avatar  of  the  Vaishnava. 

DAGOORAK,  a  shrub  of  Jullundhur.  The 
wood  is  used  as  fuel,  and  the  leaves  are  given  to 
buffaloes  as  fodder. — Comr.  Pillr.  Dur. 

DAGOOTHA  Bubu.  ?  A  crooked  thnber  in 
Tavoy  and  Mergui,  floats  in  water,  and  used  for 
buUding  boats,  for  planks  of  houses,  ladders,  etc., 
but  is  liable  to  attacks  of  worms  and  diy-rot. — 
Captain  Dance. 

iJAGSHAI,  hit.  SO**  63'  b"  N.,  and  long,  ir  6' 
88"  E.,  a  military  station  16  miles  8.a W.  of  Simhi. 
The  cantonment  \b  6025  feet  above  the  sea,  on  a 
bare  and  tveelees  height. — O.  T.  S. 

DAH.  Pebs.  Ten.  Dah'm,  the  tenth.  lu  the 
Panjab,  Dah-mahi-dar,  farm  servants  hired  for 
ten  months.  Daha,  also  Ashra  and  Ashora,  the 
first  ten  days  of  the  Mahairam,  irhich  Shiah 
Mahomedans  pass  in  sorrow.  Snnni  Maho- 
medans  erect  tabuts  in  reverence  of  Hasan  and 
Husain,  sons  of  Ali* 

DAH.  Hind.  In  the  N.W.  Hiooalava,  a  clod- 
erasher,  a  iat  beam  ol  wood  dmgged  wet  the 
fialdfl  to  smooth  clods.  It  is  the  Khaga  of  the 
p]ainB.-^P0tM2/. 


DAH. 


DAIRI. 


DAH,  a  heavy  weapon  made  use  of  by  the 
Bhot  and  Burmese  races,  as  a  sword  in  war,  and 
in  peace  for  felling  trees  or  cutting  up  firewood ; 
the  friction  on  the  handle  is  very  great. 

DAHI.    Hind.    Coagulated  m&k ;  sour  milk. 

DAH  I  A.     Hind.    A  Jat  tribe  in  Dehli  district. 

DAHINA  or  Dakshana.    Hind.    The  left. 

DAHIR,  the  takhallus  or  literary  name  of 
Mirza  Salamat  Ali,  who  liyed  in  Lucknow  in  the 
19th  century.  He  was  at  one  time  a  papermaker. 
He  was  famed  for  his  marsia  or  elegies,  and  was 
known  as  the  Tuti-i-Hind,  the  parrakeet  of  India. 
He  died  about  a.d.  1875. 

DAHIR,  Desput,  or  lord  of  Debeil,  from  Des, 
a  country,  and  Put,  the  head.  He  was  a  ruler 
oyer  the  country  of  the  Indus  (about  a.d.  711, 
A.H.  92),  whose  capital  was  at  A  lor,  near  Bakkar ; 
but  he  possessed  Multan  and  all  Sind,  with 
perhaps  the  adjoining  plain  of  the  Indus,  as  far  as 
kalab^h.  Heiaj,  governor  of  Basra,  sent  a  force 
against  him  under  his  nephew,  Muhammad  Kasim, 
who  took  Dewal,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  a 
son  of  Dahir,  advanced  on  Nerun,  now  Hyder- 
abad, and  took  Sehwan.  He  subsequently 
advanced  on  Alor,  where  he  encountered  Dahir, 
who  was  defeated  and  slain.  His  widow  defended 
the  city ;  but  ultimately  the  women  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  flames,  which  they  lighted  themselves. 
The  Rajput  garrison  bathed  for  the  sacrifice  of 
themselves,  and  perished  fighting.  The  city  was 
taken  by  assault;  all  the  men  in  arms  were 
slauffhtered  in  the  storm,  and  the  women  and 
children  reduced  to  bondage. — Elphin,  p.  262. 
See  Muhammad  Kasim. 

DAHLAN,  a  tribe  of  Tuga  in  the  Upper  Doab. 

DAH-MUSHT.  Hind.  A  broad  variety  of 
Kashmiri  paper,  lit.  of  ten  handbreadths. 

DAHNAJ.  Arab.  A  stone  described  by  Abu 
Zaid  as  resembling  an  emerald. 

DAHYA.  Hind.  The  Shum  or  Kumari  or 
Daho  system  of  cultivation  carried  on  by  hill 
tribes.  The  land  is  prepared  by  burning  the 
grass  and  brushwood  on  it.  The  seed  is  then 
sown  in  the  ashes. 

DAI.  Pebs.,  Hind.  A  wet  nurse,  an  accouch- 
euse, a  midwife.  The  British  in  India  use  the  word 
Ammah  for  a  wet  nurse.  Dai-dad'h  pilai,  a  wet 
nurse.     Dai- janai,  a  midwife. 

DAIJA,  literally  lamp  -  holders ;  the  term 
applied  to  the  handmaids  who  invariably  form  a 
part  of  the  Rajput  Daija  (Rajasthan,  L  p.  628), 
dowry  or  portion,  which  the  Hindu  wife  brings  a 
husband  in  marriage.  It  is  the  Maritogium  of  the 
civil  law.  Wilson,  in  a  note  to  Mill's  India  (i.  p. 
447),  says  that  *  amongst  the  Hindus  the  practice 
of  purchasing  a  bride  by  a  dower  is  apparently  of 
modem  growth,  and  a  violation  of  the  law.*  There 
are,  however,  passages  in  Menu  on  the  subject 
which  would  imply  the  observance  of  both  practices; 
and  the  same  may  perhaps  have  continaed  till  the 
time  of  the  Greek  invasion,  for  Arrian  (Indica, 
cxvii.)  says  the  Indians  neither  took  nor  gave 
money  in  marriage ;  while  Megasthenes  (Strabo, 
lib.  XV.)  says  their  wives  were  purohas^  for  a 
yoke  of  oxen.  Amongst  the  agricaltaral  tribes  in 
the  N.W.  Provinces,  the  present  practice  is  most 
usual  for  the  bride's  father  to  puichase  the  bride- 
groom, 80  that  the  man  receives  the  dowry  or 
Daija,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  money 
and  household  utensils.  Thus,  even  when  the 
daughter  of  Jye-chand  was  forcibly  abducted  by 


Prithi-raj,  her  father  sent  to  him  the  richoi 
gems,  the  fruits  of  the  victory  of  Beejy  Pa], 
inestimable  wealth,  pearls,  elephants,  and  dyo. 
This  custom,  the  fruitful  source  of  female  infuiti- 
cide,  arises  from  the  almost  universal  desire  to 
obtain  for  the  daughter  the  privilege  of  manyioK 
into  a  higher  family,  which  is  only  to  be  acquired 
by  purchase.  Sometimes,  indeed,  an  inoagiDvy 
purchase  is  made,  similar  to  that  which  took  place 
at  certain  Roman  marriages,  under  the  name  of 
Coemptio,  though  of  course  not  wit^  a  Tiev  of 
securing  the  peculiar  kind  of  (oivilegee  which  the 
Coemptio  gave,  but  merely  as  a  typo  of  a  cnston 
of  which  the  breach  is  thought  preferable  to  the 
observance.  This  subject  is  noticed  in  Ste^s 
Summary  of  the  Law  and  Customs  of  Hindo 
Castes.— JET^'o^ 

DAIMACHAS,  an  ambassador  sent  bv  Selcucas, 
or  by  his  son  Antiochus  Soter,  to  Bimbasara,  »n 
of  Chandn^pta.  He  was  regarded  by  Strabo  u 
the  most  lying  of  all  the  Greek  historians  of  Imlia. 
See  Vindusara. 

DAIMIO  or  Daimiyo,  a  hereditary  prince  of 
Japan  territorial  nobility,  who,  until  the  revolu- 
tion in  1869,  had  extensive  inrisdiction,  with  re- 
venues estimated  at  10,000  koku  of  rioe.  The 
words  mean  Great  Name.  The  nobility  are  now 
designated  Ku-wa-zo-ku.  Each  Daimio  had  s 
particular  crest,  whidi  was  marked  upon  all  bis 
effects,  from  his  gateway  to  the  lacquer  made  for 
his  own  use,  like  the  European  dinner  or  break- 
fast sets.  Besides  a  private  crest,  each  Daimio 
had  a  public  one,  to  be  put  upon  all  china  or  lacquer 
made  on  his  estate.  When  buying  lacqoer  with 
both  crests  upon  it,  you  know  that  it  had  been  in 
use  in  the  Daimio's  famUy,  and  that  either  he  has 
been  in  immediate  wont  of  money,  and  has  there- 
fore  sold  some  of  his  household  furniture,  or  that 
he  has  had  as  much  use  as  was  required  out  of  the 
article.  The  Gorogio  was  the  council  of  &r^ 
Daimios,  who  were  in  fact  the  execotire  govern- 
ment,  and  with  whom  all  the  foreign  ministers 
had  their  transactions. — Frere^  Antipodes^  m.  419, 
447. 

DAIN,  also  Daina.  Beng.,  Hikd.  A  witch. 
Pers.,  debt;  BuRM.,  a  league,  2j  miles. 

DAINGNET,  of  whom  there  are  1995  in  the 
Akyab  district,  are  in  feature  somewhat  like  the 
Gurkhas  of  Nepal,  and  differ  from  the  hill  tribes 
of  Akyab.  They  dress  in  white,  wear  their  hair 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  do  not  tattoo  their 
bodies.  They  do  not  intermarry  with  other  raecs, 
and  dwell  among  the  hills  of  the  YeUhaydonng 
township,  near  Chittagong  frontier,  across  whin 
they  are  said  to  have  come  into  Arakao.  Their 
language  is  said  to  be  eonneeted  with  NepslL  A 
few  speak  that  tongue ;  some  can  talk  Bengali,  and 
some  have  acquirMl  Arakanese.  The  retnms  U 
1872  show  3642  Daingnets  residait  at  tiiat  tms 
in  the  district  of  Akyab. 

DAIR,  a  town  north-west  of  Busaora,  TenuBk- 
able  for  a  colossal  tower  of  beautiful  stmctiDe 
Ibn-ul-Wardi  in  the  Khassila-nl-Ajaib  says  thai 
strange  somids  are  occasionally  heard  to  proceed 
from  its  interior.  Great  antiquity  is  attributed 
to  this  minaret  by  all  the  natives  of  the  oomitry. 
— Jfj^ofi'^  Traueh,  p.  289. 

DAIRA.  Hikd.  The  laiaest  variety  of  tsm- 
bonrine,  being  from  a  fo6t  mi  a  half  to  twt>  feet 
in  diameter,  phiyed  upon  with  a  stick, 
liil  r 
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DAIRI,  uniU  18^9,  amongst  the  Japenaoc,  the 


DAISY. 

ecclesiastical  head  of  the  goremmeni,  who  resided 
afe  M iako.     See  Kio ;  Kobo. 

DAISY,  the  little  perennial  plant  called  Bellis 
perennis  by  botanists.  In  India  cultivated  by  the 
British  as  a  soavenir  of  home. — Jaffrey, 

DAITYA,  a  Hindu  term  used  in  various  ways, 
bat  generally  to  designate  a  different  and  hostile 
race  of  ancient  days.  In  the  Mahabharata  they 
are  spoken  of  as  aborigines,  and  others  of  them 
as  having  power  on  the  sea -coasts.  In  other 
places  the  term  is  made  applicable  to  the 
Baddhisto;  and  the  mythological  wars  of  the  Daitya 
against  the  Devata  are  supposed  to  be  the  hostile 
operations  against  the  A^an  race  carried  on  by 
some  of  the  rftces  anciently  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India  who  opposed  the  advancing  Aiyans.  In 
Hindu  mythmogy  the  Daitya  bear  the  same  cha- 
racter as  the  Danava.  When  the  Deva  obtained 
the  cap  of  Amritsar  in  churning,  the  Daitya  rose 
in  arms  to  seize  it,  but  were  defeated  and  driven 
bade,  according  to  the  myth,  to  Patala  or  hell, 
but  they  subsequently  acknowledged  the  supre- 
macy to  the  holders  of  the  discus  and  mace.  The 
wars  between  the  immigrant  Aryan  and  the 
Daitya  were  thus  changed  in  the  course  of  years 
into  mythical  wars  between  gods  and  demons. — 
Wheeler,  Hist  of  Ind. 

DAITYA,  in  Hindu  Mythology,  the  giant  sons 
of  DitL  Daitiyari,  from  Ari,  an  enemy.  Daily a- 
goru,  from  Guru,  a  teacher. 

DAIVAKA  or  Daivajna,  astrologer  caste  of 
Biahmans. 

DAJIL,  one  of  the  three  eastern  sections  of 
Baluchistan.  It  borders  on  the  river  Indus.  The 
town  of  Dajil  is  in  Gutch  Gandava. 

DAJJAL.  Arab.,  Hikd.,  P£RS.  Antichrist 
The  Mahomedans  believe  in  Antichrist,  whom  they 
term  the  false  or  lying  Ghrist,  al-Masih-ud-Daj  jai. 
He  is  to  be  one-eyed,  and  marked  on  the  forehead 
with  the  letters  K  F  R,  signify  ing  infidelity.  They 
aay  that  the  Jews  give  him  the  name  of  *  MeesiiJ^ 
bm  Daood,^  and  pretend  he  is  to  come  in  the  last 
days,  and  to  be  lord  both  of  land  and  sea,  and 
that  he  will  restore  dominion  to  them.  Accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  of  Mahomed,  he  is  to  appear 
just  between  Al-Iraq  and  Syria,  or,  according  to 
others,  in  the  province  of  Khorasan.  They  add 
that  he  is  to  ride  on  an  ass,  and  that  he  will  be 
followed  by  70,000  Jews  of  Isfahan,  and  continue 
on  earth  forty  days,  of  which  one  will  be  equal  in 
length  to  a  year,  another  to  a  month,  anotiier  to 
a  w^k,  and  the  rest  will  be  common  days ;  that 
he  18  to  lay  waste  all  places,  but  will  not  enter 
Mecca  or  Medina,  which  are  to  be  guarded  by 
angels,  and  that  at  length  he  will  be  slain  by 
JesoB,  who  is  to  encounter  him  at  the  gate  of 
L.ad.  It  is  said  that  Mahomed  foretold  Antichrists 
to  the  number  of  about  thirty,  but  no  one  of 
greater  note  than  the  rest — Lane, 

DA JLA,  the  river  Tigris. 

DAK.  Himd.  ;  Tawal,  Tam.  The  post,  mail ; 
to  travel  by  dak,  meaning  as  fast  as  the  post, 
was  performed  in  palanquins,  or  in  carriages,  or  on 
horsebadc.  Also  the  mail  or  postal  arrangements 
of  India,  where  railroads,  carte,  horses,  and  men- 
ranners  are  employed  to  carry  the  mails. 

DAKA.    SiND.    A  water-wheel  for  irrigation. 

DAKAR.  Hnn).  of  Gis-Sutlej.  Low-lying,  stiff 
clay  land. 

DAK  AUT,  also  Dakautiya.  Hind.  Hindus  bom 
oi    or  descended  from  a  Brahman  father  and 


DAKSHINA. 

Goalin  mother.  They  subsist  on  alms  collected  on 
a  Saturday,  and  are  astrologers,  fortune-tellers, 
and  the  like. 

DAKH.  Hind.  Yitisvinif era;  grapes,  especially 
the  wild  vine,  also  raisins.  Kagh-dak^h  designates 
the  currante  of  Ribes  rubrum,  and  Gidar  dak'ii, 
the  fruits  of  Cissus  carnosa,  Sageretia  oppositif  olia, 
and  Prunus  padus.    Dakh-ka-mad'h,  wine. 

DAKHILAH.  Pers.  In  accounts,  an  entry; 
also  a  receipt  for  money. 

DAKHMA.  Arab.  A  coffin,  a  vault,  a 
place  for  the  dead ;  the  tower  of  silence,  the  place 
of  lodging  the  bodies  of  the  Paraee  dead,  verna- 
cularly Dokhma,  or  tower  of  silence. 

DAKINI.  Hind.  A  witch,  a  female  goblin.  In 
Hindu  mythology  also  called  Asra-pas,  or  blood- 
drinkers;  a  kind  of  female  imp,  attendant  on 
Kali,  and  feeding  on  human  flesh. 

Dakin-raya,  a  forest  deity  in  Saugor  isUind. 
After  a  battie  in  which  Bugtea,  a  Rahtor  chief, 
charged  through  Abhye  Singh's  army,  the  Rajput 
poets  sang  of  his  deed, — Is  it  the  battle-cry  of 
Kali,  the  hissing  of  Sehesnag,  the  denunciation 
of  Kalispur,  or  the  war-shout  of  Hanowanta  ?  Is 
it  the  incarnation  of  Nur-sing,  or  the  darting  beam 
of  Surya?  or  the  death -glance  of  the  Dakini? 
or  that  from  the  central  orb  of  Trinetra? — Bajas- 
than,  ii.  p.  Ill ;  Dowson, 

DAKOTA,  also  Dakocha,  also  Dakaut,  in  the 
Mahratta  country,  a  tribe  who  follow  fortune- 
telling;  almanac-makers.  They  claim  descent 
from  a  Brahman  father  by  a  cowherd  mother. 

DAK-PA,  also  called  Bruk-pa,  a  Bhot  race. 

DAEJIA,  a  poisonous  root  of  Nepal,  made  up 
with  grain  into  balls,  and  so  employed  to  poison 
elephante. 

DAKSHA,  author  of  a  law  treatise;  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Mahabharata.  He  lived  as  a  hermit 
on  Mount  Vrindha. — Ward,  iv.  p.  27. 

DAKSHA,  in  Hindu  mytholc^,  was  an  avatar 
of  Brahma  upon  earth  in  a  human  shape.  There 
are  several  accounts,  but  the  myth  relating  to  him 
indicates  a  contest  between  the  fol lowers  of  Siva 
and  Vishnu.  Wilson  says  Daksha  was  the  son  of 
Brahma  and  father  of  Sati,  whom,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  rishis  or  sages,  he  espoused  to 
Siva,  but  he  was  never  wholly  reconciled  to  the 
uncouth  figure  and  practices  of  his  son-in-law. 
Having  undertaken  to  celebrate  a  solemn  sacrifice, 
he  invited  all  the  gods  except  Siva,  which  so 
offended  Sati,  that  she  threw  herself  into  the 
sacrificial  fire.  To  avenge  her  fate,  Siva  created 
Yirabhadra  and  other  formidable  beings,  and  sent 
them  to  the  scene  of  action,  where  they  disturbed 
the  rites,  beat  and  mutilated  the  assistants,  and 
even  maltreated  the  gods,  till  Siva  was  appeased, 
and  arrested  their  excesses.  Daksha,  who  had 
been  decapitated  in  the  scuffle,  was  restored  to 
Ufe,  but  the  head  of  a  mm  was  substituted  for 
his  own.  Sati  was  bom  again  as  the  daughter  of 
the  mountain  Himalaya,  and  was  again  married 
to  Siva.  From  this  second  birth  she  is  called 
Parvati,  the  mountaineer,  or  Girija,  the  mountain- 
born.  )The  disturbance  of  Daksha's  sacrifice  is 
a  favourite  legend  with  the  Hindus. — Coleman^ 
Hind.  Myth.  p.  C ;  Hind,  TheaL  ii.  p.  263. 

DAKSHA  SAYARNI,  in  Hinduism,  one  of 
the  14  patriarchs  who  preside  successively  over 
the  14  Manwantaras  of  the  Galpa. 

DAKSHINA.  Sansk.  A  present  to  a  Brahman 
on  the  condttsion  of  any  ritualistic  ceremony. 
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DALBERGIA  OOJJAINENSIS. 


DAKSHINA.  Sansk.  The  right  hand ;  ret- 
nacnlarly  Dakhin  or  Deccan,  as  the  right  hatid  ; 
hence  the  country  to  [the  south,  when  a  Hindu 
looks  towards  the  rising  sun,  the  south  point  of 
the  compass,  Southern  India.  Dakshina-Patha, 
the  Sanskrit  name  for  the  Dekhan.  The  Periplus 
names  it  Dachinabades.  Dakshina-Yana,  the 
sun's  southern  declination. — Prin.  Ind.  Ant,  See 
Dekhan. 

DAKSHINACHARI.  Sansk.  One  who  fol- 
lows the  observances  (achara)  of  the  right-hand 
tribe  or  caste ;  practisere  of  the  purer  forms  of 
the  Hindu  ritual,  as  opposed  to  the  Yamachari  or 
left-hand  caste. — Wi6oTi,  Gloss. 

DAL.  Hind.  Any  split  pulse,  hence  Tur-ka- 
dal,  Cajanus  Indicus;  Muug-ka-dal,  Phaseolus 
radiatus,  Ph .  mungo ;  Channa-dal,  Cicer  arietinum. 
The  various  dal  are  greatly  used  as  food  by  all 
the  richer  classes  of  natives,  and  many  Europeans 
also  like  it,  generally  mixed  with  rice.  Europeans 
often  pronounce  the  name  as  if  written  Dol.  The 
dal  of  Cajanus  Indicus  is  considered  the  best. 

DAL,  the  lake  or  Dal  of  Kashmir,  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  chief  town,  stretching  from  the  base  of 
two  hills  to  the  more  lofty  mountain  range  which 
bounds  the  valley  on  the  north.  It  is  6  miles 
long  and  2  miles  broad,  but  is  only  open  in  its 
northern  half,  the  end  nearest  the  town  being 
occupied  by  large  islands,  with  narrow  channels 
between  them,  in  some  of  which  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  current.  Its  waters  are  discharged  into 
the  Jhelum  bv  a  considerable  stream,  which, 
flowing  from  its  south-eaBt  comer,  runs  to  the 
westward  in  a  course  nearlv  parallel  to  the 
southern  margin  of  the  lake  for  nearly  a  mile, 
when  it  turns  abruptly  south  to  enter  the  Jhelum 
in  the  middle  of  the  capital  of  Kashmir. 

DAL.  Beng.,  Hind.  A  coterie,  a  club,  an 
association.  An  ornament  worn  by  fakirs.  A 
bough ;  a  basket  of  leather  or  twigs.  Dali,  a 
present. 

DALAGA  or  Dahala,  the  largest  island  in  the 
Red  Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Abyssinia,  well  known 
for  a  pearl  fishery,  in  long.  40°  10'  B.,  and  lat. 
15°  44'  N. 

DALADA.  Singh.  The  sacred  tooth  of  Buddha 
kept  at  Kandy  in  Ceylon.  The  original  was 
destroyed  by  the  Portuguese  in  a.d.  1560.  That 
was  probably  the  tooth  of  a  man ;  but  the  object 
now  shown  is  a  piece  of  discoloured  ivory  almost 
two  inches  long,  less  than  one  in  diameter,  and 
resembles  the  tooth  of  a  crocodile  rather  than  that 
of  a  man.  The  name  is  from  Dhata-Dhata.  It  is 
greatly  revered  by  the  Singhalese  Buddhists.  Its 
history  is  given  in  the  Daladawansa. — Tennant. 

DALAI  LAMA.    See  Delai  Lama ;  Tibet. 

DALAL,  a  tribe  of  Jats  in  the  Rohtak  Zillah. 

DALAN.  Pers.  a  hall  with  an  open  front, 
used  by  Mahomcdans  of  rank  as  a  reception 
room.  It  is  the  verandah,  or  roofed  but  otherwise 
open  space  in  front  of  a  room. — Ouselqfs  Travels^ 

"*i5al'  BALLU  GEERA.  Can.  A  tree  of 
Canara  and  Sunda,  on  the  elevated  plateau  be- 
tween Qungawali  and  Black  River;  does  not  reach 
a  great  size.  Wood  very  strong  and  tough,  and 
sought  after  for  agricultural  implements.— -ZV. 
Gibson, 

DALBEHERA.  Urita.  The  chief  or  head  Of 
the  Goala  and  other  castes. 

DALBERGIA,  a  genus  of  phmts  belonging  to 


the  natund  order  Fabacese.  Dr.  Wight  deflcrihes 
D.  frondosa,  latifolia,  reniformis,  seandena,  mar- 
ginatl^  rimosa,  stipulata,  Ui jtiinensis,  robnsta,  and 
tamarindifolia.  Dr.  McClelland  mentions  tiiat  is 
Tenasserim  there  are  four  kinds  of  Dalbei^gia,  all 
blackwoods,  Yindike,  Burm.,  all  yielding  a  heavy 
timber  which  will  not  float,  similar  to  saaBoo. 
These  trees  are  very  plentiful  in  the  Tharawaddj 
and  Hlaine  districts,  also  in  the  lower  parts  df 
the  Tonnghoo  district  The  timber  seldom  attais 
a  very  lai^e  size,  and  is  generally  found  of  a  g^ 
of  three  or  four  feet.  D.  cultrata,  GrahanL,  a  kee 
of  British  Burma,  furnishes  a  useful  oil.  D. 
alata,  — ?  Tsouk-yoa,  Burh.,  a  tree  of  Moolmeio, 
used  for  tool  handles.  D.  ooata,  — ^?  TWnk  yo, 
BuRM.,  a  tree  of  Moulmein.  A  tough  wood,  modi 
used  for  tool  handles.— Cal.  Cat,  Ex,  1862. 

DALBERGLAl  FRONDOSA.    Boxh. 
D.  arboreft,  Hepne.    Erra  pachchari ;  Pedda  8opai«,  Tc 

In  Ceylon,  not  uncommon  in  the  central  pEo- 
vinces  and  elsewhere  up  to  an  elevation  of  3000 
feet.  Grows  in  the  Godavery  forests  and  in  the 
Circars ;  also  in  Pegu,  where  it  attains  a  girth  of 
four  feet  and  upwards;  is  taller  and  straighter 
than  the  sissoo,  and  furnishes  a  strong,  luefnl 
timber.— F/.  Ajidh, ;  Beddome ;  M'CleUand;  Thv. 

DALBERGIA  LATIFOUA.   W,  and  A,,  Boxh, 
D.  emarginata,  Roxb.       \  Rosewood  tree. 
Sh wet  sal;  Sit  sal,    Beko.    Thodagatti,    . 


Yendike  ? 
Sissoo  of 
Bitti;  Biti, 


BURIC. 
BOttBAT. 

.      Can. 


Blackwood  tree, 
Emputta';  Iti, 
Iruguda ;  Jittegi, 


Cas. 
Esq. 
Tah. 
Th. 


This  tree  oocurs  throughout  India.  It  grows  to 
an  immense  size,  the  trunk  Bometimes  meaanrii^ 
20  feet  in  circumference.  It  has  a  Tery  dark, 
heavy,  and  strong  wood,  sustaining  a  weight  of 
615  lbs.  Evervwhere  in  Southern  India  tlas 
valuable  wood  has  risen  much  in  price,  and  in 
1858  an  eiroerimental  sowing  was  made  at  Nel- 
lumbur.  The  wood  is  extensively  used  for 
cabinet  work,  knees  of  vessels,  agricoltoral  impie* 
ments,  combi,  etc.  Hie  wood  of  tiie  centre  of 
the  trunk  and  large  branches  Is  greeniflh  or 
greenish  black,  often  mottled,  or  with  light* 
coloured  veins  running  in  various  directiona.  It 
is  close-grained,  admitting  of  tiie  finest  polish, 
and  is  emploved  in  the  Madias  Gun-carriage 
ManufMtory,  for  light  field  beams,  cheeks,  axle* 
cases,  braces,  perches,  poles,  oplinter-bars,  waggon 
perches  and  framing,  light  field  spokes  and  Mbea. 
For  gun-carriages  it  is  so  valuable,  that  large 
plantations  have  been  fonned  in  waste  pkoes  of 
the  North -Western  Provinces  of  Hindustan.  la 
Malabar  it  is  the  magnificent  tiee  troim.  wfakh 
the  well-known  Malalmr  blackwood  is  obluiied, 
and  planks  4  feet  broad  are  often  procmable, 
after  all  the  external  white  wood  has  beai 
removed.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valnable  woodB 
of  the  Madras  Presidency.-*Z>r9.  Boxbrnr^^  I7%it 
Gibson,  and  Cleghom;  Voigt;  Beddome. 

DALBERGIA  MOONIANA.     Thw. 
D.  lanceolaria,  tAnn,  fiL     |  Kadoon^  gass,     ,    ^ss&. 

A  great  tree,  which  grows  in  the  souiiiem  and 
central  parts  of  Ceylon,  at  no  great  elevatian.— 
Thwaites'  Zeyl.  J).  93. 

DALBERGU  OOJJAINEKSI&    Roi^b. 
TunntiB ;  Tewus,  .  IiIahr.  j  Nemmi  chettu,     .    .  *tML 
Ati  moktamu, .    .    .  Tel.    Telia  moti^,  .    .    .    ,, 
Mandamotuku,    .    .    „     | 

A  tree  30  feet  high,  7  or  8  leet  ui  girth,  grovt 
in  the  wann  talieys  of  the  Himalayas,  the  &faeri 
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DALBERGIA  PANICULATA. 

jan^e,  Dehra  Boon,  Eamaon,  Panjab,  Sirmore^ 
in  Oudh  atid  the  GodaTerj  forests.  Fonnd  both 
in  the  Konkan  and  inland  Bombay  forests ;  espe- 
cially common  in  some  parts  of  Eolwan,  Kand»h, 
and  tiie  Satpura  Hills.  Its  wood  is  of  great 
strength  and  tonghtiesB,  of  a  dear  dark  \ntoim 
coloar ;  heavy,  tough,  and  durable ;  is  used  for 
naves  of  wheels,  legs  of  bedsteads,  helves  of  axes ; 
especially  applicable  for  cart-building,  ploughs, 
ete. ;  aekbm  reaches  a  sise  sufficient  to  give  a 
plank  of  9  inches.  The  wood  of  that  which  grows 
en  the  Godavery  is  valuable,  but  the  tree  is  rather 
rare  there. —  Voigt;  FL  Andh.;  Thompson;  Use- 
ful  Plants;  Dr.  Gibson;  Captain  Beddome, 

DALBEliGIA  PANICULATA.    JRoxb. 
PatehalAywood^Aifa-TAii.  I  Porilla  Mpftn,     .    .  TXL. 
Phanie,  •    •    .    «  Mahb.    Telia  pachchari,  .    .    „ 
Putchalai  manan,    ,  Tam.  |  Telia  patiara, .    .    .    „ 

This  tree  grows  in  Moulmein,  Assam,  Oudh,  in 
the  Northern  Gircars,  in  the  Godavery  forests, 
Coimbatore,  at  Courtallum,  in  the  Mawul  districts, 
and  above  the  Ghats.  In  Coimbatore  it  attains  a 
considerable  size,  and  the  timber  is  said  to  be 
strong,  and  fit  for  many  purposes.  It  is  rather 
common  in  most  of  the  Bombay  forests,  both  of 
the  coast  and  inland.  The  wood  thefe  is  light 
y^ow,  strong,  compact,  and  fit  for  mauy  purposes 
in  house-building,  agriculture,  etc.  But  Captain 
Beddome  tells  us  of  Porilla  sopara  (Godavery), 
Telia  patsaru  (Gircars),  Tel.,  Dalbergia  panicu- 
lata,  that  the  wood  is  perfectly  useless ;  it  is 
anaDged  in  rings  with  softer  substance  in  be- 
tween the  layers.  Voigt  teUs  us  that  it  is  white 
snd  firm,  bat  less  useful  than  some  of  the  other 
species.  The  character  of  the  wood  would  thus 
seem  to  vary  according  to  locality. — Brs,  Wight, 
Gibson^  Voigi^  Beddome, 

DALBERGIA  R0BU8TA.    Roxb. 
D.  Krowee,  Bmcb,  \  D.  latifolia,  Gibson, 

This  tree  grows  in  Nepal,  Assam,  and  Pegu, 
where  it  is  very  abundant,  attains  a  girth  of  4  feet 
and  upwards,  and  is  taller  and  straighter  than 
mma.'-Voigt;  M'CUUand,  p.  10. 

DALBERGIA  8I8SOIDBS.     Grah. 
Roeewood,      .    .    .  Eho.  I  Biti  maram,   .    .    .  Tam. 
Bla^Awood.     .    .    .     „        Vittv  maram,     .    .     „ 
Estty  maiam,    .    .  Tam.  |  Kar-itti,    ....     „ 

It  is  a  smaller  tree  than  D.  latifolia.  Both 
yield  a  black  wood,  and  in  Madras  are  indiscrimi- 
nately caUed  rosewood.  The  wood  contains  much 
oil,  which  unfits  it  for  receiving  paint.  Mr. 
Robde  says  that  this  is  one  of  our  beet  woods  for 
plain  furniture,  though  at  Madras  it  is  said  to 
cast  about  a  good  deal.  Logs  are  almost  invari- 
ably faulty  in  the  centre.  As  a  tough,  strong  wood, 
it  will  be  found  useful,  whether  curved  or  straight. 
Dr.  Qibeon  does  not  recognise  this  as  a  species 
distioet  from  D.  latifolia. — Drs,  Gibson^  Wight ^ 
Cleghom;  Mr.  Rohdi. 

DALBERGIA  SISSOO.    Roxb. 
Pterocarptiff  siatfoo,  Eoxb. 
Siasoo  wood,  .    .    .  Eng.  |  Sh^eshiim,      .    .     PaKJ. 
Biaaoo,  Shishnm,      HmD.  I  Terra  aissoo,  .    .    .  Tel. 
Safeda,  ....       „      ( SiMowa,     .    «    /  Ubita? 
Tali, Panj.  I 

This  tree  grows  in  Bengal,  Kagpur,  Gujerat,  in 
ihe  hatts  about  Nagotnah,  and  Kenheri  junffleii. 
It  is  the  moat  valuable  hard  wood  in  the  Pan- 
Jaby  and  grows  at  2000  to  4500  feet  in  the  Hima- 
Isyaa.  In  Kagpur,  logs  of  it  are  procurable 
10  to  16  feet  long,  and  2^  to  8  feet  in  girth, 
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at  6  annas  the  cubic  foot.  It  is  said  to  attain  a 
great  siie  in  Chanda,  and  is  employed  in  orna- 
mental work,  domes  of  gharries,  etc.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  Madras  Presidency  from 
Bengal,  at  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Wallicb. 
Its  rapid  growth  teoommends  it  for  avenues,  for 
the  tree  attains  perfection  in  38  years ;  it  is  proper 
gated  and  reared  with  facility,  and  early  attains  a 
good  working  condition  of  timber.  The  wood  is 
greyish  brown,  with  darker  coloured  veins,  very 
strong,  but  said  to  be  not  very  durable.  It  is 
used  in  Bengal  for  gun-carriages,  and  furnishes 
shipbuilders  with  their  crooked  timbets  and  knees, 
being  remarkably  strong,  but  not  so  durable  as 
could  be  wished.  In  the  Dekhan  the  wood  is 
used  principally,  from  its  strength  and  natural 
bend,  for  native  hackeries ;  when  it  can  be  pro- 
cured long  and  straight,  it  makes  good  shafts  for 
buffgiee.  The  wood  of  Uie  Ajmir  tree  is  very  dark 
and  beautifully  veined,  like  rosewood.  Flower- 
ing time,  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season ;  the 
seed  ripens  about  the  doscj  of  the  year. —  Voigt; 
Captain  Macdonald;  Mr.  Rohde's  MSS. ;  Irvine; 
RiddeU;  Roxburgh;  Thoinpson;  Stewart;  Cleghom; 
Captain  Sankey. 

DALCHINL  Pers.  Cinnamon;  the  Cassia 
lignea  of  the  species  of  Cinnamomum  trees. 

DAL-DAL,  the  name  of  Mahomed's  mule ;  also 
of  the  horse  of  A]i,  son-in-law  of  Mahomed. 

DAL-DAL  or  Dahil.  Hind.  Bog,  quagmire, 
quicksand. 

DALECHAMPIA.  Of  this  genus  of  plants 
TVight  gives  Capensis,  Indica,  and  telutina.  D. 
arborea  is  Galedupa  Indica.  D.  bidentata,  Blutne 
(D.  Indica,  Wight ;  D.  velutina,  Wight)^  grows  at 
Gonagama,  on  the  lower  Badulla  road  from  Kandy , 
but  is  not  common. — Thw.  Zeyl.  p.  270. 

DALECHAMPIA  POMIFEBA.  Douk-ya-mad, 
BuBM.  Met  with  on  the  banks  of  streams  in  the 
Pegu  valley,  particularly  in  the  Pommah  Choung. 
The  trees  are  from  8  to  4  feet  in  girth.  Wo<kI 
red  or  dark  brown,  and  adapted  for  cabinet- 
making.— 2>r.  M'CleUand. 

DALHL    HiKD.    Arable  land. 

DALHGUSIE.  James  Andrew  Broun  Ramsay, 
tenth  Earl  and  first  Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  was 
bom  on  the  22d  April  1812.  He  was  a  third  son 
by  the  heiress  of  the  Brouns  of  Colstoun  in 
Haddingtonshire.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
and  subsequently  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  fourth  class  in  classics  (1888),  and  gradu- 
ated M.  A.  in  1888.  By  the  deaths  of  his  two  elder 
brothers  he  became  Lord  Ramsay  in  1882.  He 
was  employed  in  the  Ministry  of  Great  Britain, 
and  was  Governor-General  of  India  from  the  12th 
January  1848  to  the  29th  February  1856.  The 
period  of  his  administration  was  marked  by  great 
changes,  and  posterity  has  styled  him  the  Great 
ProconsuL  He  was  naturally  prompt  and  imperi- 
ous; he  was  prompt  to  vindicate  his  authority, 
and  he  had  quite  a  special  faculty  for  making  lus 
displeasnre  dreaded.  He  never  failed  to  reward 
good  Bsrvice,  though  even  his  friends  regiurded 
him  with  a  certain  awe ;  and  it  used  to  1^  said 
of  him,  tiuKt  *  although  hi^  height  was  not  impos- 
ing, he  looked  every  inch  a  king.' 

On  reaching  Calcutta,  Lord  Dalhonsie  pfoebimed 
his  policy :  *  We  are  lords  paramount  of  India,  and 
our  policy  is  to  acquire  as  direct  a  dominion  over 
the  territories  in  possession  of  the  native  fwinoea, 
as  we  already  hold  over  the  other  half  ef  India.' 
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DALHOUSIE. 


DAM. 


doon  after  his  arrival,  British  officers  were  mur- 
dered at  MultaD,  and  Molraj  its  governor  was  in 
revolt;  the  Sikhs  were  defeated,  and  the  Panjab 
annexed  to  the  British  dominions.  In  1852  the 
Government  was  involved  in  hostilities  with 
Barma,  where  British  traders  had  been  insolted 
by  the  officers  of  the  king  of  Ava,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  entire  coast  of  Banna  was  oocnpied,  and 
before  the  dose  of  the  year  the  province  of  Pegn 
was  annexed.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  his 
administration,  the  Indian  Empire  enjoyed  com- 
parative peace. 

During  his  time  a  Legislative  Council  was 
organized,  prison  discipline  was  improved,  a 
system  of  uniform  and  cheap  postage  was  intro- 
duced, a  portion  of  the  Peninsula  intersected  by 
railway,  and  all  the  large  towns  brought  into 
immediate  connection  by  means  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  laid  down  by  Dr.  (Sir  William)  O'Shangh- 
nessy,  4000  miles  having  been  constructed  and 
placed  in  Working  order  between  November  1853 
and  February  1^6.  The  production  of  cotton, 
tea,  and  flax,  the  breeding  of  sheep,  and  the  im- 

f)rovement  of  agricultural  implements,  all  received 
lis  attention.  The  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country  in  iron,  ooaXy  and  other  minerals 
was  a  matter  on  which  he  bestowed  peculiar  care; 
and  measures  were  also  taken  for  the  preservation 
of  the  forests,  and  for  making  their  produce  avail- 
able. A  new  and  uniform  survey  of  the  districts 
was  commenced,  and  the  limits  of  feudatory  states 
accurately  defined.  Irrigation  on  a  large  scale 
was  attended  to  in  Sind,  Madras,  and  JG^mbay ; 
the  navigation  of  the  Ganges,  Indus,  Nerbadda,  and 
Brahmaputra  was  improved :  grand  trunk  roads 
were  carried  to  Dehli,  through  the  Panjab,  and  to 
Patna,  and  otiiers  niade  in  Pegu  and  Sind.  A 
road  was  also  constructed  to  the  frontiers  of 
Tibet,  commencing  from  the  phdns  of  the  SuUej, 
and  another  put  in  progress  from  Arakan  over 
the  Yoma  ridge  to  Pegu.  The  most  stupendous 
work,  however,  was  the  Ganges  canal,  carried  out 
by  the  skill  of  Sir  Proby  T.  Cautley.  The  depart- 
ment of  public  works  was  reformed  throughout, 
and  colleges  founded  to  train  young  men  specially 
in  civil  engineering.  Schools  and  colleges  were 
established  and  placed  under  Government  in- 
spection. Strenuous  efforts  were  made  for  the 
eradication  of  sati,  thuggee,  and  infanticide.  The 
condition  of  the  British  soldier  was  greatly 
improved.  Provision  was  also  made  for  both 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  worship  on  more 
equal  terms,  and  extensive  changes  were  made 
in  matters  of  criminal  and  civU  justice.  The 
government  of  each  Presidency,  each  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  the  chief  officer  of  evexy  province, 
were  required  to  send  in  to  the  Govemor-General 
an  annual  administration  report  of  the  chief  events 
that  occurred  within  their  several  jurisdictions^  in 
order  to  test  the  proj^reas  made  by  the  nation  at 
large.  In  his  last  nunute,  he  said :  *  No  prudent 
roan,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  Eastern  affairs, 
would  ever  venture  to  predict  the  maintenance  of 
continued  peace  within  our  Eastern  possessions. 
Experience — ^frequent,  hard,  and  recent  experience 
— has  taught  us  that  wars  from  without,  a  rebellion 
from  witHn,  may  at  any  time  be  raised  against  us, 
in  quarters  where  they  were  the  least  to  be 
expected,  and  by  the  most  feeble  and  unlikely 
instruments.  No  man,  therefore,  can  ever  pru- 
dently hold  forth  assurance  of  oontinned  peace  in 
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India.'  For  his  success  in  the  Panjab,  Lord  Dal- 
housie  was  raised  to  a  marquisate  in  1849  ;  and  oo 
his  return  to  Britain  in  May  1856,  the  East  Indis 
Company  settled  on  him  a  pension  <tf  £5000  i 
year.  He  had  previously  been  app<unted  to  tfe 
wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports  on  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  died  od  the  19di 
December  1860. 

DALHOUSIE,  municipal  town,  cantonmeoti 
and  hill  sanatorium  in  the  Gurdaspur  district  of  the 
Panjab,  in  kt.  32°  31'  46*'  N.,  long.  76°  0'  15'  K. 
It  occupies  the  summits  and  upper  slopes  of  thns 
mountam  peaks  of  the  main  Himalayan  raoge, 
east  of  the  Kavi  river.  The  hills  consist  of  rag^ 
granite,  and  the  houses  are  perched  in  a  lev 
gentler  slopes  among  the  declivities. — Imp.  Gaz. 

DALI.  Hind.  From  Daliab,  a  braach,  a  tny, 
on  which  complimentary  presents  of  food,  fruits,  or 
vegetables  are  placed. 

DAUMA.  HIND.  A  class  of  Tags  in  Motai- 
abad. 

DALIMBA,  a  hard,  granular,  coars^  stone  of 
Cuttack,  worked  into  utensils  of  various  kinds. 

DAL-KOHLU,  a  sugar-cane  press,  in  Ambala 
and  Cis-Sutlej. 

DAL-LA,  or  Giant's  Peak,  in  Bhutan,  N.  of 
Tanong,  in  kt  27'*  60'  N.,  and  long.  92''  34'  E. 
The  top  of  the  peak  is  22,495  feet  abore  the  sea, 
as  trigonometrically  measured  from  Gohatti.  This 
peak  is  the  prominent  featu^e  in  the  Himalaya 
panorama  of  Central  Assam. — Sehlag, 

DALLAL.  Hind.  A  procurer,  a  horse-conper, 
an  agent,  a  broker,  a  go-between.  Dallaiah,  a 
courtesan.  The  Delilah  of  the  Bible,  a  female 
go-between. 

DALMA,  a  range  of  hills  in  Manbhum,  occupied 
by  the  Kharria  and  Paharia.  Dalma,  its  highest 
hill,  is  3407  feet  above  the  sea. 

DALMAN,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  16  miles  south  of  Rai  Bareli.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  about  the  4th  oenttuy  a.d., 
by  a  brother  of  the  raja  of  Eanonj.  It  was 
long  in  the  possession  of  the  Bhar,  and  the  sur- 
rounding countiy  was  the  scene  of  a  protracted 
struggle  maintained  by  that  tribe  against  the 
Mahomedans.  About  1400  a.d.  the  Bhar  were 
almost  annihilated  by  Sultan  Ibrahim  Sharki. — 
Ifup,  Gaz, 

DALME  -  KATTEA.  Singh.  \Food-moth, 
Eumeta  Cramerii. 

DALOSINGHA,  a  tree  of  Ganjam  and  Gamsnr. 
Ploughshares  are  sometimes  madb  of  iL — Captain 
Macdonald. 

DALRYMPLE,  ALEXANDER,  Hydrognpher 
to  the  East  India  Company.  He  died  1807.  He 
was  an  active  writer. 

D  ALU  WAN  or  Dahunan,  the  bark  of  dw 
Broussonetia  papyriferas,  prroared  for  writing  en. 

DALYELL,  N.  A.,  and  A.  Gibson,  joint  aoSion 
of  DalvelFs  Bombay  Flora.  Mr.  Daljdl  con- 
tributed  several  memoirs  on  botanical  subjects, 
and  on  the  influence  of  trees  (m  climate. 

DAM.  Abab.  Also  Dama,  a  prayer.  ^  May  it 
be  perpetual'  Dam  daulatuhii,  dam  oHuhii, 
'  May  his  prosperity  continue.' 

DAM,  a  copper  coin  of  India,  now  obsolete.  la 
Akbar*s  time  40  dam  of  copper  were  eqaiTaknl 
in  account  to  one  rupee,  and  tne  dam  of  copper  is 
itself  defined  at  5  tank,  or  1  tola  8  mashas  and  7 
rati  in  weight,  which  at  186  grains  per  toln  is 
equal  to  323*5625  grains.    There  seemi  to  have 
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beea  9*29  chitals  in  each  dam,  and  in  the  Sheer 
Shahi  rupee  871-8  chitals,  instead  of  the  old  320 
diyxaional  coins  of  that  name  and  value,  which 
-went  to  the  lighter  silver  piece  of  former  days. 
In  the  Ayin  -  i  -  Akhari,  and  in  most  revenue 
aocoonts,  tiie  dam  is  considered  the  40Ui  part  of 
a  rupee,  but  to  the  common  people  it  is  known  as 
the  50th  of  a  tuka;  25  therefore  go  to  a  pysa, 
and  12^  to  an  adhela.  In  the  time  of  Alamgir, 
46^  dam,  and  later,  80  and  90  dam,  went  to  a 
rupee. 

DAM.    Pers.    Price,  cost.    Be-dam,  priceless. 

DAMA.  Samsk.  a  house.  It  is  Domos,  Gr.  ; 
Dooras,  Lat.;  Domii,  Slav;  Daimah,  Gelt. — 
MulUr's  Lectures^  p.  224. 

DA-MA,  spelled  Mran-ma  or  Myamma,  is  that 
portion  of  the  Burmese  race  who  occupied  the 
country  above  Prome. — Mason^  p.  62. 

DAMALCHERRY,  a  pass  about  30  miles  N.  of 
Ainbur,  leading  from  Mysore  to  the  Eamatic. 
On  tiie  20th  May  1740,  Kawab  AU  Dost  fell  here 
in  action  against  the  Mahrattas.— Orme. 

DAMAN  is  a  Portuguese  settlement  jast  100 
miles  north  of  Bombay.  It  has  a  population  of 
aboat  50,000,  and  an  area  of  82  square  miles. 
The  Portuguese,  soon  after  its  capture  in  the  16th 
oentnry,  converted  a  mosque  into  a  church,  and 
have  since  built  eight  other  places  of  worship, 
beflides  docks  and  yards  for  8hii>buildin^.  The 
settlement  has  two  forts,  and  is  raled  by  a 
governor  with  dvil  and  military  functions,  under 
the  viceroy  at  Goa.  There  are  some  fine  teak 
trees  and  other  timber  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
in  fcMiner  days  Daman  was  noted  for  dyed  piece- 
goods,  and  a  flourishing  trade  in  opium  with 
China.  The  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Daman  was  sacked  by  the  Portuguese  in  1531, 
xvboilt  by  the  natives,  and  retaken  in  1558  by  the 
Portuguese. 

DAMAN-i'EOH  is  the  name  given  to  the  low 
hills  that  form  the  basis  of  tiie  higher  ranges  of 
the  Himalaya,  and  in  which  such  hill  states  as 
Kotahah  and  others  are  situated.  It  means  the 
skirt  of  the  hills,  and  is  apnlied  also  to  the  skirt 
of  the  Santal  Parganas,  and  also  to  the  tract  be- 
tween the  Suliman  mountains  and  the  west  bank 
of  the  Indus,  comprising  portions  of  Dehra  Ghazi 
Khan,  Dehra  Ismail  Khan,  and  Kohat  districts,  be- 
tween Ut.  28^  40'  and  83^  20'  N.,  and  long.  69<'  30' 
and  Tl**  20'  E. 

DAMARA.  Wilson's  History  of  Kashmir 
describes  this  as  an  ancient  people,  as  a  fierce, 
intractable  race,  murderers  of  king  Chakra  Yarma, 
and  who  opposed  Lalata  Ditya  in  his  advance  to 
the  north  or  Uttara-kuru. 

DAMARA  or  Damru,  supposed  to  be  a  small 
hand-drum  or  rattle,  usually  seen  in  the  hands 
of  Siva  or  his  avatars.  This  definition  of  the 
emblem  is,  however,  doubtful ;  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  hour-glass,  and  rattles  of  this  form 
are  sold  in  aU  the  bazars  of  India,  and  used  by 
religious  devotees  and  others  to  attract  attention. 
— Cole,  Myth,  Hind.  p.  377. 

DAMASCUS  city  is  about  2  miles  in  length, 
is  surrounded  by  a  fortified  enclosure,  dating  back 
to  the  time  of  Selim  i.,  and  which  was  bmlt  on 
the  site  of  the  old  walls  raised  by  the  Arabs  in 
650.  Damascus  was  the  usual  residence  of  the 
Ihalifs  of  the  Ommiah  dynasty.  During  the  con- 
vulsions which  at  last  overthrew  the  kha^s,  it  had 
anany  changes  of  rulers,  and  was  destroyed  by 


Timur,  A.D.  1400.  It  has  eighteen  gates,  one  of 
them  being  called  Bab-i-PaiUous,  or  the  Gate  of 
St.  Paul.  Damascus  contains  many  places  of  wor- 
ship ;  the  largest  and  finest  being  that  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  thoroughly 
repaired  by  the  khalif  Walid  in  the  year  86  of  the 
Hijira;  its  doors  are  of  bronze,  and  beautifully 
wrought.  A  Mahomedan  tradition  says  tiiat  at 
the  end  of  the  world  St.  John  the  Baptist  will 
descend  into  this  building,  while  Jesus  Glirist  will 
come  to  the  temple  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem,  and 
Mahomed,  the  prophet  of  God,  to  the  temple  at 
Mecca.  In  the  great  bazar  to  receive  the  caravanp, 
from  1 200  to  1500  camels  may  assemble.  Damas- 
cus was  the  general  rendezvous  of  from  40,000  to 
50,000  pilgrims,  who  assembled  there  from  all 
points  of  Ottoman  Europe  and  Asia,  and  even 
from  Persia  and  Turkestan,  in  order  to  go  with  the 
caravan  to  Mecca ;  but  most  of  the  pilgrims  now 
go  by  the  Suez  canal.  Damascus  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  sword-blades, 
brass  work,  and  peculiar  heavy  silks  of  shot 
colours.  The  population  of  Damascus  isunounts 
to  180,000  —  130,000  Mahomedans,  30,000 
Christians,  Greeks  or  Latins,  and  20,000  Jews. 
The  sclusmatic  Greeks  have  a  church  of  their 
own,  but  the  Catholic  Greeks  have  not,  and 
perform  their  religious  duties  in  the  three  Latin 
monasteries,  viz.  the  Holy  Monastery,  t^t  of 
the  Lazzarists,  the  successors  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, and  that  of  the  Capuchins.  The 
Armenians  and  the  Syrians  have  each  a  par- 
ticular sanctuary,  and  iSie  Jews  have  three  svna- 
gogues.  Damascus  is  the  residence  of  a  first- 
class  mullah,  and  of  the  Greek  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  who  has  forty-two  archbishops  and 
bishops  under  him.  The  Pasha  of  Damascus  hesLTS 
the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Pilgrimage,  because  he 
was  formerly  charged  to  accompany  the  caravan 
to  Mecca.  The  phun  of  Damascus  is  covered  with 
magnificent  gardens,  planted  with  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  cedars,  fig  and  apricot  trees,  and 
shrubs  of  all  kinds.  The  Baradi,  the  ancient 
Ghrysorrhosa,  a  pure  and  limpid  river,  divides 
itself  into  seven  branches,  and  waters  Uie  town 
and  its  fine  gardens.  The  nearest  seaports  are 
Beyrout  and  Siida. 

DAMASCUS,  a  commercial  and  art  term, 
applied  to  a  variegated  structure  and  appearance 
on  iron  and  steel  gun-barrels,  daggers,  sword- 
blades,  where,  as  in  the  Koteli  twisted  gun- 
barrel  trade,  the  barrel  is  made  of  twisted  bars, 
and  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  elegant. 
Damascus  swords  present  on  their  surface  a 
variegated  appearance  of  watering.  The  blade 
was  formed  by  mixture  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions of  the  celebrated  wootz  and  soft  iron,  which, 
being  welded  together  and  repeatedly  doubled, 
gives  the  desired  appearance.  Daggers  and  sword  - 
blades  tiius  formed  are  common  among  the  re- 
tainers of  the  hill  zamindars  in  the  Northern 
Circars  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  the  handles  of 
which,  formed  of  iron,  are  frequently  damascened 
in  silver.  Atkinson  (Oriental  Western  Siberia, 
p.  120)  says  that  Colonel  Andsoff  at  Zlatavust 
had  succeeded  in  manufacturing  valuable  Damas- 
cus blades,  weapons  combining  edge  and  elasticity. 
The  water  was  a  succession  seemingly  of  small 
bundles  of  almost  parallel  lines,  occupying  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  blade,  the  ends  of  the 
bundles  crossing  and  mingling  at  the  point  of 
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junction.  They  are,  however,  a  series  of  minute 
curves,  forming  together  lines  disposed  in  bandies 
articulated  together,  and  dividing  the  length  of 
the  weapon  into  many  sections.  They  have  not 
the  regular  articulation  of  the  articulated  Khora- 
Bani  blade,  their  lines  are  infinitely  finer. — Rohdej 
3/.S5. ;  TayloTf  Saracen,  p.  180 ;  Powell. 
DAMASK. 

Kamtschainoa, 
Salfftki,  .  .  . 
Tela  adamasoada, 


KU8. 
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Damaskwerk,   .    •     DuT. 

Venise, Fr. 

Damasten  Tafelseng,  QSB. 
Teladamaschina,    .    •    It. 

This  is  a  fabric  woven  in  a  loom,  with  figures 
of  flowers  or  other  objects.  The  art  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Damascus,  hence  the 
name. 

DAMASONIUM  INDICUM.     Willde, 
pArmi  kulla,     .    .  Bexg.  I  Nir  veneki,    .    .    .    Tel. 
Ottel-ambel,     .    .     Oan.  | 

A  pretty  flowering  annual,  a  native  of  sweet 
waters  in  India  and  Archipelago ;  flowers  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  petals  are  of  delicate  white, 
nnd  the  long  calvx  has  its  comers  ornamented 
with  fringes,  gathered  into  a  kind  of  flounce  or 
furbelow.— i2ox6.  i.  p.  216. 

DAMATHAT.  Burm.  The  book  containing 
the  Burmese  code  of  laws. 

DAMAYANTI,  daughter  of  Bhima,  raja  of 
Yldarbha,  was  famed  for  her  radiant  charms  and 
exceeding  grace.  She  chose  Nala,  raja  of  Nishada, 
at  her  Swayamvara,  by  throwing  a  wreath  of 
flowers  around  bis  neck,  and  two  children  were 
bom  to  them.  Their  story  has  been  told  by  the 
poet.  Nala  took  to  gamblmg,  and  lost  all  but  his 
wife,  and  was  driven  with  her  to  the  forest,  where 
he  urged  her  to  return  to  her  father*s  house,  and, 
on  her  refusing  this,  he  deserted  her  while  asleep. 
She  subsequently  went  to  her  father,  and,  failing 
to  discover  her  husband  *s  retreat,  she  declared 
she  would  hold  another  Swayamvara.  To  this  the 
king  of  Oudh  came,  in  a  chariot  driven  by  Nala, 
on  which  Damayante  recognised  her  husband,  and 
they  were  happily  reunited. 

DAMBULA  or  Dambulla,  a  celebrated  rock 
Buddhist  temple  near  Matellre,  in  Ceylon.  The 
temple  has  been  hollowed  out  of  a  hill  of  stone, 
and,  from  its  antiquity,  its  decorations,  and  its 
magnitude,  is  by  far  the  richest  in  that  island.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  B.C.  246  by 
Dewanampiya  Tissa,  the  ally  of  Asoka,  and  friend 
and  patron  of  Mahendra,  who  introduced  Buddhism 
into  Ceylon.  The  roof  of  the]  vault  is  covered 
with  fresco  paintings.  Some  of  the  statues  of 
Buddha  are  upwards  of  40  feet  in  length;  but 
there  is  an  admixture  of  Buddhist  and  Brahmani- 
cnl  emblems,  as  the  Makara,  a  monstrous  idol, 
with  the  trunk  of  an  elephant,  the  feet  of  a  lion, 
the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  and  the  ears  of  a  pig,  is  a 
prominent  figure.  It  was  first  endowed  86  B.C. 
— Tennant. 

DAMBU  TAGH,  mountains  of  the  province  of 
Iran,  vi elding  the  topaz,  beiyl.  schorl,  and  gold. 

DAM-DUM,  a  venomous  fly  in  the  Phangan 
pass,  the  bite  of  which  causes  severe  irritation. 

DAMIETTA,  a  town  in  Egypt  supposed  to  have 
given  its  name  to  the  dimity  nibric.  It  was  long 
ago  suggested  that  the  word  dimity  m  the  Qreek 
Dimitos,  so  called  because  woven  with  a  double 
thread  in  the  woof.  Professor  Skeat  has  lent  his 
authority  to  this  etymology. 

DAM-i-MADAR,  called  also  Dhummul,  is  a 
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popular  ceremony  with  the  agricnltural  and  lower 
classes  in  India.  It  cooasts  in  jumping  into  a 
fire,  and  treading  it  out,  with  the  exclamation  of 
'  Dam-i-Madar,  Dam-i-Madar ! '  that  is,  ^Bj  the 
breath  of  Madar,  by  the  breath  oi  Madar.'  It  ti 
devoutly  believed  that  not  a  hair  of  these  devotees 
gets  singed,  and  that  those  who  have  practised 
the  ceremony  are  secure  against  the  venom  of 
snakes  and  scorpions.  Badi-ud-Din  Shah  Madsr, 
in  honour  of  whom  this  ceremony  annually-  taka 
place,  was,  according  to  the  Mirat-i-Madaria,  i 
converted  Jew.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  u 
Aleppo  in  1050  A.D.f  and  to  have  come  to  India  is 
the  reign  of  Saltan  IhMihim  Sharki,  and,  having 
taken  up  his  abode  between  Cawnpar  and  Ftr> 
rakhabaid,  and  expelled  therefrom  an  evil  geniia 
called  Mukun  Deo,  who  infested  the  placet,  he  gave 
the  name  of  Muknnpur  to  his  residence,  and  was 
buried  there  in  1488  a.d.,  at  the  good  old  age  af 
nearly  four  hundred  years.  The  tomb,  whidi  is 
a  handsome  structure,  was  raised  over  him  hy 
Sultan  Ibrahim.  He  is  believed  still  to  be  alive, 
and  hence  is  frequently  styled  Zinda  Shah  Madsr. 
The  prophet  Mahomed  gave  him  the  power  of 
habs-i-dam,  or  retention  (of  breath,  and  beace 
arose  his  longevi^,  as  the  number  of  bis  requra- 
tions  was  diminished  at  pleasure.  There  is  a  dan 
of  hkuB  called  Madaria,  after  his  name.  'Hiey 
generally  wear  blade  cloth,  and  ate  much  addicted 
to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drags.  A  fair  is  held 
at  the  tomb  during  the  flrst  17  days  oi  Jamadi- 
ul-Awal. — EUiot,  Supp.  Gloss.    See  Madaria. 

DAM  IT,  a  tutelary  spirit  of  the  Javanese. 

DAMMAJI  GAEKWAR,  styled  Shamsher 
Bahadur,  the  first  of  the  Qaekwar  family,  who 
founded  the  dynasty  in  a.d.  1720.  He  was  an 
officer  under  Khandi  Rao  Holkar.  The  Gadiwar 
made  a  treaty  with  the  British  in  1802.  See 
Mahratta  Governments  in  India. 

DAMMAPADAN,  a  work  in  Pali,  containmg 
moral  precepts. — Hardy^  Eastern  Monackism. 

DAMMARA,  a  genns  of  trees  found  in  Amtrsl- 
asia.  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  New  Zealand, 
the  Fiji  islands,  Java,  Borneo,  and  Aroboyna. 
Their  names  are, — Dammara  obtosa,  Lindkey,  of 
the  New  Hebrides  and  Queen  Charlotte^s  group ; 
D.  australis,  Lambert ;  D.  orientalis,  Lamb. ;  D. 
Nitiensis,  Fiji ;  D.  macrophylla,  Lindley^  of  New 
Hebrides ;  D.  Moorii,  Lindky,  of  New  Caledoom ; 
D.  robusta,  Moore,  of  the  Burnett'  and  Mary 
rivers  of  N.  Australia;  D.  ovata,  Moere,  of  Uie 
Isle  of  Pines.— -72ox6. ;  F,  v.  MueUer;  Bennett. 

DAMMARA  AUSTRALIS,  Lambert,  n  the 
Agathis  australis,  the  kawri  tree  of  New  Zealand, 
fij^t  noticed  by  Captain  Cook.  Its  wood  oouluiis 
a  consideitible  quantity  of  resin,  and  appesis 
to  shrink  little.  The  mean  girth  of  the  tree  is 
from  8  to  6  feet,  and  it  is  from  90  to  200  feet 
high.  It  is  a  close^  eveU)  and  fine-grained  wood 
of  a  reiy  uniform  texture;  its  colour  is  a  li^t- 
yellowish  brown,  the  lustre  silky,  tl^  annual 
rings  marked  by  a  line  of  deeper  tints  of  '^e  same 
colour.  It  is  used  for  masts  and  yards  of  ships, 
and  seems  admirably  adaj^tod  for  internal  joiners' 
work.  The  bark  thick,  yielding  tears  of  resin  in 
great  profusion.  Enormous  masses  of  a  similar 
resin,  many  pounds  in  weight,  are  found  in  the 
soil  in  many  places  far  from  where  these  trees  now 

rw,  and  are  presumed  to  have  the  same  <»igiB. 
is  used  in  Yamkh-making.      The  peifecOy 
straight  trunk  is  clear  of  branches  up  to  80  or 
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1(M)  feet,  and  a  diameter  6  to  9  feet — Jam,  Ed, 
Jtmr,  jm,  of  1825,  p.  878 ;  Tredgold:  Dr.  Hooker; 
P.  V.  MueUtr, 

DAMMARA  ORIfiKTALIS.     Lambert, 
D.  albft,  Bumpk,  \  Agathia  loranthifolU,  8aXU. 

PSnm  dammara,  Lamb,     \ 

A  tree  of  Amboyna;  it  yields  dammer. — ttoxh. 

DAMME  or  Damma,  in  the  Arafura  Sea,  is  a 
high  large  island,  70  miles  N.N.W.  from  Ser- 
mattan ;  the  island  is  15  miles  long  north  and 
sonth,  and  at  its  N.E.  extremity  has  a  Tolcano, 
with  hot  springs. — Hort^rgh, 

DAMMER. 


Pft-mA-yi,Lan-Vang,CHiN.  Dummtila,  .  .  .  Sikgh. 

Ral,  Rak,     .    .    .  Hum.  OooDnliuin,  .  .     Tau. 

Damir,     .    .    .    Malay.  Qoogbilum,  .  .      Til. 

Yakshaolnpha»    .     Sansx.  Tala-gotM, .  .  .  Uhita. 

Dammer  is  a  general  name  for  the  resins  of 
several  different  trees,  beingapplied  to  the  Indian 
copal  or  gam  anime  of  the  Vateria  Indica ;  to  the 
New  Zealand  oopal  from  the  Dammara  anstralfs ; 
to  the  hard  brittle  resin  of  the  Dammara  Amboyna ; 
the  brown  resin  of  the  Vatica  robnsta ;  to  the  black 
resin  or  pitch  of  the  Yatica  tnmbagaia ;  and  to 
the  resins  of  species  of  Canarinm,  as  Canarinm 
pimda  (Lan-t*ang,  GBm.),  which  yields  the  resin 
for  the  Ohineso  dammer.  Agathis  loranthifolia, 
SaUtb.,  grows  on  the  lofty  mountains  of  Amboyna, 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Wallich,  in  Tavoy.  It  is  a 
very  large  tree,  used  in  building.  White  dammer, 
a  j^roduct  of  this  tree,  occurs  in  fragments  of 
rariable  size,  marked  with  reddish  streaks,  trans- 
parent, amber-Hke,  brittle,  with  brilliant  fracture, 
Teiy  inflammable,  inodorous,  and  tasteless.  It 
hangs  from  the  branches,  and  resembles  stalactites, 
the  pieces  being  sometimes  as  large  as  the  hand, 
and  4  to  8  inches  long ;  some  pieces  are  like  anime 
resiD.  Dammer  is  found  adhering  to  the  branches, 
or  in  masses  at  the  foot  of  the  trees  which  yield  it, 
or  floating  in  rivers,  drifted  to  them  by  the  floods  of 
the  rainy  season.  It  is  produced  in  such  abun- 
dance, and  gathered  with  so  little  labour,  that  its 
market  price  seldom  exceeds  four  or  fire  shillings 
a  hnndredweighl  The  natirea  of  the  country 
apply  it  to  most  of  the  uses  to  which  we  put  tar, 
pitch,  and  rosin. 

Damar  mata  kuching,  Malay,  Damar 
daging,  and  Damar  batu,  are  gum  products  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula  and  of  the  Archipelago. 
Damar  mata  kudiing,  when  mixed  with  ^e 
miniak  kayu,  or  wood-oil,  makes  a  durable  var- 
nish. Damar  puteh  is  white  dammer,  and  Damar 
selo  is  another  dammer. 

The  dammers  of  the  Madras  Presidency  are  ob- 
tained from  trees  of  the  genera  Vateria,  Canarium, 
and  Vatica.  The  two  former,  viz.  Vateria  and 
Canarinm,  vield  by  far  the  largest  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  dammers  produced  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Peninsula  of^ India,  whilst  the  Vatica 
genua  yields  the  greater  part  of  that  collected  in 
the  northern  and  eastern  districts. 

The  Black  Dammer  of  the  Western  Coast  Is  from 
Canarinm  strictum,  the  Carpoo  ooongilium  of 
Ainslie,  the  Dammara  nim  legitimaof  Rumphius, 
and  the  Canari  of  the  Maleala.  This  occurs  in 
large  stalactitic-shaped  masses,  of  a  bright  shining 
black  colour  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  but 
tr^nshicent  and  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  when 
held  in  thin  Iamin«  between  the  eye  and  the  light 
It  is  perfectly  homogeneoos,  and  has  a  vitrK>us 
fracture.    Its  shape  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
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of  the  balsam  having  exuded  in  a  very  fluid  state, 
and  trickled  down  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  where  io 
gradually  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  the 
fresh  resin  continuing  to  flow  over  that  ahready 
hardened,  giving  rise  to  the  stalactitic  appearanc3 
of  the  huge  lumps  of  resin,  the  outside  of  which 
much  resembles  the  guttering  of  wax  caused  by 
placing  a  lighted  candle  in  a  draught. .  It  is 
insoluble  in  cold,  but  partially  8olub!e  in  boil- 
ing, alcohol  on  the  addition  of  camphor;  when 
F^wdered,  it  is  readily  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
owdered  and  burnt  on  the  fire,  it  emits  a  more 
resinous  smell,  and  bums  with  more  smoke,  than 
white  dammer.  The  size  of  the  lumps  of  this  resin . 
together  with  ita  colour  and  the  peculiarity  of 
shape  already  mentioned,  suffice  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  Indian  resins. 

The  White  Dammer  of  the  Western  Coast  is  the 
Piney  resin  of  the  Vateria  Indica  and  allied  species 
of  Linnaeus  and  Wight,  Gholoroxylon  daupadi 
of  Buchanan  and  Ainslie,  the  Doopada  resin  of 
Mysore,  and  the  Piney  of  the  Malabar  people.  It 
has  two  varieties : — 

Var.  1.  Compact  Piney  resin,  or  first  sort 
white  dammer,  or  Indian  copal,  occurs  in  large 
Inmpfl  of  all  shapes,  and  varying  in  colour  on  the 
outside  from  a  bright  orange  to  a  dull  yellow, 
bearing  evident  marks  of  having  adhered  to  the 
bark  of  the  tree.  It  has  a  shining  vitreous 
fracture,  is  very  hard,  and  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance to  amber.  Its  colour  internally  is  of  all 
shades,  from  a  light  green  to  a  light  yellow,  the 
green  tint  predominating  in  the  generality  of 
specimens.  It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than 
black  dammer,  and  bums  with  less  smoke  and  a 
more  agreeable  odour.  It  is  easily  distinguishable 
from  allother  Indian  resins  by  its  superior  hardness^ 
its  cobur,  and  amber-like  appearance. 

Var.  2.  Cellular  Piney  resin,  or  second  sort 
white  dammer,  occurs  either  in  small  lumps  or  in 
large  masses,  generally  of  a  shining  appearance 
and  balsamic  smell.  Has  a  very  cellular  structure, 
which  is  attributable  partly  to  the  mode  of  col- 
lection, and  partly  to  the  age  of  the  tree.  Notches 
being  cut  in  the  trunk  of  the  trees  sloping  inwards 
and  downwards,  the  resin  collects  in  the  eavity, 
and  is  either  permitted  to  dry  on  the  spot,  or  is 
collected  and  dried  by  the  application  of  heat. 
It  is  of  all  shades,  from  light  green  to  light  yeUow 
or  white,  and  is  usually  translucent.  Specimens 
are  sometimes  seen  in  which,  from  the  desiocation 
having  been  improperly  conducted,  the  resin  is 
more  opaque,  of  a  dull  green  colour,  and  full  of 
air-bubbles,  presenting  the  appearance  of  having 
undergone  a  partial  fermentation.  This  resin 
may  to  recognised  by  its  cellular  appearance  and 
balsamic  smell;  but  the  balsamic  smell,  which 
is  due  to  the  volatile  oil  it  contains,  is  gradually 
lost  by  long  keeping  or  constant  exposure  to  the 
air.  On  splitting  open  old  and  decayed  trees, 
portions  of  a  dark-coloured  resin  are  often  found, 
having  the  solid  consistence  of  the  first  variety, 
but  the  inferior  quality  of  the  second. 

The  finest  specimens  of  Pmey  resin  are  obtained 
by  making  incisions  in  the  tree,  and  are  in  pale 
green  translucent  pieces  of  considerable  size.  The 
resin  that  exudes  naturally  usually  contains 
much  impurity.  In  most  of  its  properties  it 
resembles  oopal,  but  it  possesses  qualities  which 
give  it  some  advantages  over  the  latter.  Like 
copal,  it  is  but  slightly  soluble  m  alcohol ;  but,  as 
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Bera^ua  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  oopal,  it  can 
be  brought  into  solution  by  the  addition  of  cam- 
phor to  the  spirit.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  chloro- 
form, and  thus  might  find  a  small  application  as 
a  substitute  for  amber  in  photographers'  varnish. 
It  differs  most  adrantageously  from  copal,  by 
being  at  once  soluble  in  turpentine,  and  drying 
also  without  the  necessity  of  the  preliminary 
destructive  fusion  required  by  that  resin,  a  process 
which  tends  greatly  to  impair  the  colour  of  the 
varnish.  The  solution  of  the  Piney  resin  in  tur- 
pentine is  turbid  and  milky,  but  by  the  addition 
of  powdered  charcoal,  and  subsequently  filtering, 
it  yields  a  solution  transparent  and  colourless  as 
water,  and  yields  a  varnish  which  dries  with  a 
purity  and  whiteness  not  to  be  surpassed.  The 
solution  in  turpentine  readily  mixes  with  the 
drying  oils.  It  is  on  these  properties  of  the  resin 
that  its  chance  of  becoming  an  article  of  trade 
win  depend.  In  price  it  cannot  compete  with 
copal,  when  supply  to  the  European  market  is 
regular  and  abundant.  The  ordinary  price  of  the 
best  copal  in  the  English  market  is  but  £2,  10s. 
per  cwt.  Piney  resin  yields,  on  destructive 
distillation,  82  per  cent,  of  an  oil  of  agreeable 
odour,  but  not  differing  essentially  from  that 
obtained  from  much  cheaper  resins. 

East  Indian  dammer,  which  is  well  known 
among  varnish-makers,  though  frequentiy  con- 
founded with  this,  is  the  product  of  a  very 
different  tree,  and  is  not  produced  in  the  Madras 
Presidency. 

Dammers  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Districts, 
— Sal  tree  dammer,  Vatica  robusta  and  other 
species,  occurs  in  sticks  much  resembling  in 
shape  the  black  dammer,  but  differing  widely  in 
colour  and  consistency.  In  colour  it  varies  horn 
a  light  yellow  to  a  dark  brown,  the  two  colours 
being  very  frequently  blended  in  the  same  lump, 
and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  having  a  regular 
crain.  It  is  friable,  and  differs  from  the  white 
dammer  of  the  western  coast  in  its  inferior  hard- 
ness, its  opacity,  and  its  peculiar  form,  and  from 
the  black  dammer  in  its  colour.  There  are  exten- 
sive tracts  of  Yatica  jungles  in  the  Gumsur 
and  Guttack  provinces.  The  Khand  and  Uriya 
races,  living  in  and  near  these  jungles,  wound 
trees  in  several  places;  the  resin  issues,  and  is 
collected  when  sufficiently  solid.  The  dammer 
collected  from  the  decayed  parts  of  the  tree  is  of 
a  dark  colour.  The  tree  is  called  Guggilam  in 
Telugu,  and  Tala  gotso  in  Urija.  The  Khand  and 
Uriya  races  make  the  leaves  mto  the  plates  from 
which  they  eat  their  food,  and  also  roll  up 
tobacco  in  them  to  smoke  like  a  cheroot.  In 
time  of  famine,  the  above  tribes  live  on  a  soup 
made  from  the  fruit  of  this  tree. 

Vatica  tumbuggaia  grows  also  to  a  limited  extent 
on  the  west  coast,  but  yields  little  if  any  of  the 
'lammer  collected  there.  It  exudes  an  amber- 
coloured  resin. 

The  White  Dammer  of  Singapore  is  the  product 
of  Dammara  orientalis.  The  Australian  dammer, 
or  kauri  or  cowri  gum,  or  Australian  copal,  is 
obtained  from  the  Dammara  australis. 

In  Rbio  Lingga  Archipelago,  dammer  is  obtained 
from  the  Meranti  (Damar  vatu),  the  Meranan 
(Damar-kruyong)  and  Balon  trees  (Damar  mata 
kuching). 

In  Borneo^  also,  dammer  is  produced  by  many 
kinds  of  trees   quite    different   from  Marsden's 
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Dammara  orientalis.  The  white  dammer  is  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  gum-oopaL  Damar 
mata  kuching,  or  the  caf  s  eye  dammer.  Is  the 
least  common  and  most  valuable,  being  beauti- 
fully transparent.  The  Damar  daging,  or  flesh- 
like dammer,  ^takes  its  name  from  its  reined 
appearance,  which  causes  it  to  resemble  some 
kinds  of  agate.  In  Sumatra  some  oi  the  ten 
producing  dammer,  yield  valuable  timber.  Hie 
Damar  laut  tree,  not  mentioned  by  Rampbins,  h 
employed  at  Penang  for  the  frame  timb^s  of 
ships,  beams,  and  knees.  Dammer  is  also  the 
name  of  a  gummy  substance  found  floating  on  tJe 
sea  off  the  £.  African  coast,  which  the  people 
believe  to  be  excreta  of  whales.  Gaptain  Bortoo 
supposes  it  to  be  unripe  gum  wasned  seaward 
during  the  rains.— Poarett  ,•  Beddome^  FL  Sj^. 

84 ;  Burton;  Hawkes ;  Mad.  Ex.  J.  Rep. ;  Dr. 

'aUich. 

DAMNI,  also  Daoni,  Hind.  An  article  of  dree 
of  Mahomedan  women. 

DAMODAR,  a  river  of  Bengal,  which  riaes  in 
the  Ghutia  Nagpur  watershed,  and,  aft^  a  S.Eu 
course  of  about  350  miles,  falls  into  the  Hoogly 
just  above  the  James  and  Mary  Sands'  shoal, 
which  it  has  helped  to  deposit  at  the  j  auction. 
Together  with  its  tributaries,  it  forms  the  gieat 
line  of  drainage  of  the  country  stretching  north- 
west from  Calcutta  to  the  fringe  of  the  platean  of 
Gentnd  India.  The  Damodar  river,  tribntaiy 
to  the  Hoogly,  rises  in  lat.  23*^  55'  N.,  and  long. 
84''  53'  E.,  and  runs  S.E.  to  Bardwan,  S.  to 
Diamond  harbour.  Its  length  is  350  milea.  It 
runs  through  a  rich  country,  which  suffered  in 
the  middle  of  the  19  th  century  with  a  terrible 
fever  epidemic,  that  spread  in  1868  intoBirUinm. 
The  Damoodah  valley  is  rich  in  coal,  which  ia  very 
largel V  extracted.  Damoodah  is  subject  to  sodden 
rises  auring  the  periodic  rains,  and  lias  often  burst 
its  banks  and  devastated  all  around.  One  of  the 
most  severe  inundations  was  in  1823,  iidieii  this 
river  overflowed  the  oountiT  for  many  miles,  and 
people  perished.      In  that  inondation  a 


good-sized  pinnace  sailed  through  the  Sookaagar 
bazar,  and  Ghinsura  and  Ghandemuggur  were 
laid  under  water.  The  Santal  race  venerate  the 
Damoodah. 

DAMOH,  a  district  lying  between  lat  22^  10* 
and  23°  30'  N.,  and  lono.  79**  5'  and  80**  K  It  is 
on  the  table-land  of  the  V  indhyan  moantains,  and 
in  its  extreme  length  measures  about  90  miles 
north  to  south,  breadth  50  miles.  The  population 
is  about  269,642,— aboriginal  tribes,  32,528; 
Hindus,  237,204 ;  Mahomedans,  8064 ;  Buddhists 
and  Jains,  5418 ;  Gonds,  30,209  in  1872,  the 
remainder  consisting  chiefly  of  Kurku ;  Brab- 
mans,  21,378  ;  the  mass  of  the  Hindu  popolatioa 
consisting  of  Lodhi  (33,342),  Kurmi  (20,664), 
and  other  inferior  castes.  The  first  knofwit 
government  was  that  of  the  Ghandel  Rajputs, 
whose  seat  of  government  was  at  Mahobar,  in 
Bundelkhand.  After  the  decadence  of  tiie 
Ghandel,  the  country  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
various  hands  at  different  times;  but  tiie  most 
definite  of  the  local  traditions  point  to  a  period  of 
Gond  supremacy  exercised  from  Khatola  in  Bun- 
delkhand, the  seat  of  a  long  since  extinct  Good 
principality,  and  subeeqnentiy,  as  rmuds  the 
southern  portions  of  the  district,  from  Gnaongaih 
in  Nerbadda  valley,  one  of  tiie  capitals  of  the 
Mandla  dynasty. 
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DANCING  GIRLS. 


DAMOLA.  HiKD.  A  tola  (180  grs.)  of  gold 
dost,  a  kanch. 

DAMON  and  PYTHIAS,  the  two  foUowen  of 
Anazagoias,  are  suimoBed  by  Major  Cmmingham 
to  be  the  Sanskrit  Dharmma,  Tirtae  or  nractical 
morality,  and  Buddha,  wisdom.  Even  the  word 
Pythagoras  seems  derived  from  w^tts,  or  Baddha, 
and  dyoptvtif  to  exponnd  or  announce.  He  is 
said  to  hare  married  Theano  (Sanskrit  Dhyana, 
derout  contemplation),  and  by  her  had  a  daughter, 
whom  he  named  Damo  (Sanskrit  Dharmma, 
virtue  or  practical  morality),  and  who  became  a 
most  learned  Pythagorean. 

DAMONU.  Urita.  Grewiatilisefolia,  used  for 
fishing-rods ;  abundant  at  Palioondah. 

DAMPIER  STRAIT,  called  Gamen  or  Gemi  by 
the  Dutch,  is  formed  by  Battanta  island  on  the 
Boath  and  that  of  Waygiou  on  the  north  side, 
and  is  about  72  miles  long  from  Cape  Mabo  to 
Point  Pigot.  It  affords  a  good  channel  for  vessels 
passing  from  the  Moluccas  to  the  Pacific,  and  is 
very  generally  selected. —ITor^icr^A ;  Journal  of 
the  Ind.  Avck.  June  1852,  p.  808. 

DAMRI,  a  small  copper  coin,  formerly  cur- 
rent in  the  Kamatic ;  all  copper  coin ;  any  small 
money.  In  N.  India,  a  nominal  coin  equal  to  S^ 
or  8^  dam,  or  between  2  and  8  ganda,  so  that  a 
danuri  varies  between  8  to  12  kauri. 

DAMRI  MASJID,  a  pretty  little  mosque,  near 
the  fort  of  Ahmadnaggur. 

DAM-ul-AKHWAIN.  Arab.  Dragon's  blood, 
gum  from  Calamus  draco. 

DAMWAST.  Hind.  An  inferior  tribe  of 
Rajputs  in  the  Benares  district.—  Wilson, 

DAN.  Hind.  An -Dan -Khan  comprehend 
the  sum  of  sovereign  rights  in  Rajasthan,  being 
allegiance,  commercial  duties,  mines,  etc. 

DAN,  two  Persian  words,  one  from  Dashtan, 
to  hold  or  have,  the  other  from  Danistan,  to 
know.  These  two  derivatives  form  several  com- 
pound words,  as  Attar-dan,  a  scent-bottle,  a 
perfume -holder;  Kalm-dan,  pen -holder;  and, 
from  Danistan,  Na-dan,  ignorant.  Dan,  Sansk., 
a  gift ;  Dan-pan,  charity,  from  Da,  to  give. 

DANA.  fiiMD.  Wise.  Danai,  wisdom.  Dow- 
lat-i-liind,  o  danai  Faring,  is  a  Persian  phrase, 
meanmg.  Give  me  India  for  wealth,  but  Europe  for 
knowledge. 

DANA.  Hind.  Any  grain  or  seed ;  a  grain 
weight  Bihi-dana,  Cydonia  vulgaris;  Hazar- 
dana.  Euphorbia  hypericifolia,  £.  tbymifolia; 
Kala-dana,  Pharbitis  nil ;  Ram-dana,  Amaranthus 
mangoatanus ;  Shakar-dana,  Colebrookiaoppositi- 
folia. 

DANAGA.    Karn.    A  cowherd,  a  shepherd. 

DANAIS  TYTIA,  a  butterfly  with  semi-trans- 
parent bluish  wings,  and  a  border  of  rich  reddish- 
toown.  This  is  exactly  reproduced  in  Panilio 
agestor  and  in  Diadema  nama;  and  all  three 
inflects  not  unfrequently  come  together  in  oollec- 
iioDB  made  at  Darjiling. 

DANAKIL  tribes  occupjy  the  bw-lying  water- 
less  region  between  Abyssinia  and  the  sea,  track- 
leas  and  unodtivated. 

DANAVA,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Hindu  mytho- 
logical Mount  Meru,  described  by  the  Aryan 
inunigrants  as  enemies  of  the  gods;  probably 
tbe  early  inhabitants  of  the  countries  with  whom 
the  advancing  Aryans  came  in  contact.  See 
Aratar;  Mem.  Danava  is  also  described  as  a 
tribe  on  the  Cali,  or  children  of  Danu-Beli ;  their 


leader  was  named  Danavendra;  their  origin  un- 
known. 

DANCALI,  a  country  in  the  north-east  part 
of  Abvadnia,  extending  800  miles  along  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  soil  is  unproductive ; 
and  its  chief  riches  consist  in  fossU,  salt,  and 
honey. 

DANCING  has  been  practised  from  the  most 
ancient  times  by  many  races.  David,  king  of 
Jerusalem,  danced  naked  in  a  religious  rite.  Dsiter 
than  this  Socrates  regarded  the  dance  as  a  part  of 
reb'ffion.  Most  of  the  uncivilised  non- Aryan  races 
of  British  India  have  dances,  as  the  Bhil,  the 
Juanga,  the  Khand,  the  Kol.  In  Southern  India, 
also,  the  Jakkulwar  and  Jattiwartalawar  are 
dancers.  Of  the  races  in  S.W.  Bengal,  the  Jadur, 
Jumbir,  Terriah,  Khariah,  Kami  Rasa,  Dawa,  and 
Bahni  have  war  dances.  The  Kol  of  Nl^^>ur 
have  several  dances,  which  are  all  more  or  less 
connected  with  some  religious  ceremony.  Among 
the  Santal,  also,  the  dance  is  known,  and  the 
whole  of  their  rdigious  observances  are  generally 
performed  and  attended  to  by  the  votaries  whilst 
m  a  state  of  intoxication, — a  custom  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

Dancing  is  not  practised  in  India  by  any  Aryan 
race  of  Hindus  nor  by  Mahomedans ;  but  Persians, 
Afghans,  Mahomedans  of  India,  and  Hindus  of  all 
sects,  gladly  witness  the  performances  of  pro- 
fessional dancing  women.  Many  of  the  non- 
Aryan  or  aboriginal  races  of  India,  however, 
particularly  those  who  have  not  greatly  advanced 
m  civilisation,  have  their  national  dances;  and 
the  Uraon  and  Ho  of  Central  India  are  pas- 
sionately fond  of  it  The  Kodaga  race  of  Coorg 
have  a  national  dance.  The  Mahomedan  dancers 
are  all  women,  in  bands  called  taifa,  and  are  all 
pubUc.  The  Hindu  dancers  are  also  all  women, 
but  do  not  associate  with  others  than  Hindus, 
most  of  them  being  attached  to  the  temples. 

Many  of  the  dances  of  wilder  races  are  solemn 
attitudinizLng,  moving  in  a  ring,  and  locking  up 
close  to  each  other,  often  holding  sticks. 

The  natives  of  Australia  in  their  corrobery  run 
in  Indijm  file  or  sideways,  and  aa  they  stamp  the 
ground  they  grunt. 

DANCING  DARVESH,  a  name  given  to  the 
Mevleviyeh,  also  to  the  Raiai  order  of  the  darvesh 
of  Turkey  and  Egypt.    See  Darvesh;  Eesawiya. 

DANCING  GIRLS. 
HieroduLB   .  of  Babylon.    Deva-daw,  .    .    .  Sanbk. 
Bayadere,    .    .    .    .    Fb.    Basaya,   ....      Tel. 

Kasbin;  Kanohni,  Hind.    Jogin, , 

Murali,    ....     Mab.    Bogum  wanlu, .    .         „ 
Balladuras, .    .    .    Pokt. 

Amongst  the  British  in  India,  dancinff  girls  is  a 
term  in  g&aisnX  use  to  indicate  the  Hindu  women 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Hindu  idols  in  the 
temples,  as  fdso  the  bands  of  Hindu  and  Mahome- 
dan women  who  practise  singing  and  dancing  for 
hire.  For  Hindu  dancing  ^rls  see  Deva-Dasa ; 
for  Mahomedan  dancing  ^Is,  see  Taifa.  In 
the  performance  of  the  Hmdu  dancing  girls  in 
the  two  dances  termed  avancum  and  kancheene 
naeteum,  their  movements  are  combined  with 
great  agility,  ease,  and  gracefdness,  and  with 
their  nimble  steps,  the  turning  and  twisting  of 
their  hands,  eyes,  face,  features,  and  body  agree, 
whilst  they  beat  time  with  their  feet  The  feet 
generally  placed  flat,  as  they  seldom  dance  on 
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DANCING  GIRLS. 


DANDAKARANYA. 


ihuir  toes,  tbe  movements  and  position  combine 
something  of  the  'waltz  and  Spanish  cachucha, — 
they  advance,  retire,  whirl  around,  drop  down  and 
rise  again  with  ease  and  rapidity,  whilst  the 
several  movements  are  kept  m  order  with  the 
twirling  and  twisting  of  their  hands,  featores, 
body,  etc.  Some  portions  of  the  step  resemble 
the  hornpipe  and  jig,  whilst  they  hop  and  skip 
from  one  leg  to  another,  keeping  time,  now  turn- 
ing, now  whirling,  now  capering,  and  now  droop* 
ing,  performing  a  coquettisn  pantomime  with  their 
antics,  then  affecting  ooyness,  and  dancing  away 
from  the  assembly,  by  suddenly  turning  away  as 
if  careless  of  their  allurements,  but  returning  to 
the  attack  with  greater  vigour  and  increased 
blandishments.  It  is  indeed  surprising  to  witness 
theur  feats  of  strength  and  bodily  powers  of 
endurance,  for,  notwithstanding  their  trail  make 
and  delicate  appearance,  the  amount  of  fatigue 
thev  endure,  dancing  as  they  do  from  nightfall  to 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  is  astonishing.  Their 
dancing  is  perfection;  and  the  bodily  fatigue 
the^  must  undergo,  from  the  attitudes  and 
positions  they  combine  in  their  dances,  must  be 
great.  In  what  is  called  the  steiria  cothoo, 
athletic  feats  are  performed, — cresting  their  hands 
on  the  ground,  and  flinging  their  feet  in  the  air 
with  great  rapiditv,  and  thus  twirling  round  and 
round,  successively,  performing  various  somer- 
saults; lying  full  length  on  the  ground  with 
their  hands  and  feet  resting,  contorting,  twirling, 
and  twisting  their  bodies  in  various  ways;  or, 
whilst  resting  on  the  hands  and  legs,  witii  their 
backs  to  the  ground  and  their  chest  and  abdomen 
turned  upwttds,  drawing  the  bands  and  feet  as 
close  tog^er  as  possible ;  whilst  their  bodies  are 
thus  arched  they,  with  their  months,  will  pick  up 
rupees  from  the  ground.  In  this  arohed  position, 
beating  time  wit£  their  hands  and  feet,  they  work 
round  and  round  in  a  circle.  During  their  per- 
formance they  join  their  attendants  in  the  songs 
that  are  sung,  and  regulate  the  various  move- 
ments of  their  bodies  to  the  expression  given  vent 
to  in  the  song. 

Modiye  ducQrUthU, — In  this  dance  the  word 
*  mod  *  is  a  term  used  to  designate  a  craft  or  en- 
chantment practised  by  a  conjuror,  who  places  or 
hides  money  or  other  valuables  in  a  certain  place, 
and  often  in  the  presence  of  his  opponent,  with 
the  view  of  testing  his  ability,  and  challenges  him 
to  remove  it,  which  the  opponent  endeavours  to 
do  by  playing  on  a  pipe  termed  '  maked  * '  and  if 
he  be  not  equally  skilled,  he  is  struck  to  the 
ground  in  a  mysterious  manner,  sick  and  ill, 
frequently  bleedling  from  the  nose  -and  mouth 
profusely.  The  dance  is  in  imitation  of  this,  by 
the  gurl  playing  on  a  *  maked,'  dancing  at  the  same 
time,  and  throwing  henelf  on  the  ground  t  the 
right  leg  is  stretch^  out  at  full  length,  forming  a 
p^ect  angle  with  her  body  out  on  one  side ;  on 
the  other,  the  left  leg,  doubled  under  the  knee,  is 
strotched  out  in  like  manner  on  the  opposite  side, 
producing  a  most  singular  appeaarance,  and  as  if 
thero  were  no  joint  in  the  hips. 

Colu  auteuniy  or  the  stick  dance,  is  formed  by  a 
number  of  girls  of  the  same  age,  siie,  and  dress, 
numbering  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  or  more, 
eadi  having  two  sti<^,  <me  in  each  iumd,  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  well  turned,  and  painted 
with  circular  stripes  of  yellow,  green,  and  red. 
Either  to  the  roof,  or  across  a  piece  of  wood  raised 
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in  support  for  the  purpose,  a  stout  skein  of  thread 
in  different  colours  is  suspended,  and  haviiiff  as 
many  strands  as  there  are  girls ;  the  free  eadb  of 
the  strands  aro  tied  to  the  ends  of  the  painted 
sticks  each  holds ;  the  dance  begins  with  the  usual 
song  and  accompaniment  of  music,  when  eaeb 
girl,  striking  her  sticks,  dances  a  kind  of  jig  and 
hops  from  place  to  place,  exchanging  places  with 
each  other.  This  is  done  with  such  order  and 
regularity,  that  the  several  strands  are  plaited 
with  the  utmost  evenness  into  a  stout  oord  or 
tape  of  many  ooburs,  according  to  the  design*  At 
a  sign  from  the  conductor,  the  same  ia  undoiw 
with  equal  order  and  regularity,  the  girU  dandog 
and  exchanging  places  with  Mdi  other  vithout  t 
single  mistake  or  false  step,  either  in  the  plaiting 
or  unplaiting  of  the  strands  of  thread.  The  leaidi- 
ness,  grace,  and  ease  with  which  the  aerenl 
movements  are  effected,  are  worthy  of  admiratioa. 
At  some  places,  on  festive  ooeasions,  during  ike 
peregrinations  of  the  Hindu  idol  around  the  town 
m  procession,  these  girls  perform  the  stick  dance 
on  a  platform,  which  is  Scried  and  precedes  the 
idol.  More  frequently  these  and  other  daoees  aie 
performed  on  foot  in  front,  and  at  some  itistinrw 
from  the  procession,  which  stands  still  at  a  oectam 
distance  to  aUow  of  its  being  properly  carried  out 

Mahomedan  dancing  women  attitodiaiae  vikh 
their  feet  and  hands,  and  move  their  ^yisB  and 
change  the  expression  of  their  face  to  indicate 
various  emotions. 

DAND.    PuKH.    A  tank. 

DAND.    Huo).    A  fine,  a  mulct. 

DAND.  Hind.  The  support  of  the  caiiopy  on 
an  ekka,  etc ;  a  rod,  an  oar,  a  staff  or  wand. 
Hence  Dandi,  an  oarsman. 

DANDA.  Saissk.  Originally  importa  a  staff, 
and  amongst  Hindu  ascetics  it  figurativdy  agni- 
fies  moral  restraint,  exercised  espedaUy  in  three 
ways,  in  the  control  of  qwedh,  body,  and  mind,  or 
in  word,  deed,  and  thought.  A  joint  referenoe  to 
the  literal  and  figurative  sense  of  the  term  has 
^ven  rise  to  the  religious  distinction  tamed 
Danda  Grahanum,  the  taking  up  of  the  staff,  or 
adopting  the  exerdse  of  ute  moral  lestaintB 
above  mentioned,  and  carrying,  aa  emUematie  of 
such  a  purpose,  either  one,  or,  aa  in  the  Tridaiidif 
three  smau  wands  or  staves.  Tridandi  desig- 
nates both  these  charactetistics  of  the  order.— 
Wilson, 

DANDAKAHAKYA,  or  the  forast  of  Dandaka, 
is  celebrated  in  Indian  story.  Yaraha  Mihira, 
the  great  astronomer,  mentions  Dandaka  aloag 
with  otherplaces  in  the  south  of  India  as  follows: 
— Kerala,  Kamata,  Kanchipura,  Konkana,  Qbiaaa- 
pattana  (now  Madras),  eta  In  this  list  Dandaka  k 
distuict  from  Konkima,  or  the  Upper  KiatuSy  and 
mav,  General  Gunniagfaam  sug^eta,  therefion 
ncarbaps  be  identified  with  the  lower  valley  of  tks 
kistna,  of  which  Dhandakakata  vaa  the  capilsL 
Gen.  Cunningham  (Anc  Qeog.  of  India,  pw  bi4) 
seems  to  have  been  led  to  this  surmJBe  from  IL 
Vivien  de  Saint-Martin  having  stated  his  anapiciOD 
that  the  name  of  Dandaka  is  ^H^niH^tfid  wiA 
Dhandakakata.  But  there  were  in  andeot  timei 
great  forest  tracts  atretidimg  aoross  the  Pmmmh 
of  India  from  east  to  vest,  peitions  of  wiudb  atiii 
remain,  and  several  parts  of  them  seem  to  hayehesa 
so  designated  That  described  in  the  Banmaa 
was  a  forest  near  the  Godavery  river,  in  whioh 
Rama  was  residing  when  Ravana  oarried  off  Site. 


DANDA  KASANWALA. 


DANG. 


It  hae  also  with  much  probabili^  been  supposed 
to  have  been  a  forest  anciently  coyering  the 
south  of  the  Peninsula,  now  the  territoiy  of  the 
Maiava  and  KoUari,  whose  features  are  often  like 
those  of  the  baboon,  henoe  the  origin  of  Valmiki's 
monkey  army.  The  forest  tract  in  the  Syhadri 
mountains,  in  the  Dekhan,  and  the  plateau  of 
Chutia  Kagpor,  have  also  been  pointed  to  as  parts 
of  DsaidBkaitaxjeu— Cunningham's  Anc,  Geog. 

DANDA  KASANWALA.  Hind.  Stioks  used 
for  wringing  out  skeins  of  silk  from  the  dye  vat. 

DANDASA.  Hind.  Astringent  barks  of  Juglans 
cc^^  and  other  trees. 

DANDASULU.    Tel.    Village  watchers. 

DANDA  WAT,  Dandam.  Sansk.  FromDanda, 
a  walking-stick,  A  Hindu  form  of  salutation, 
bow,  obeisance,  prostration,  performed  amongst 
Hindus  to  each  other,  and  is  daily  seen  from  a 
Hindu  of  inferior  caste  to  a  Brahman  or  higher 
caste.  It  consists  in  joining  the  hsmds  with 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  pointed  upwards,  and 
raising  the  hands  so  joinea  to  the  forehead.  It 
seems  the  same  as  the  Anjali  (Sansk.),  Hindu 
form  of  respectful  obeisance.  The  head  is  slightly 
bowed,  the  palms  of  the  hands  are  brought 
together,  and  raised  laterally  to  the  middle  of  the 
f<»ehead,  so  that  the  tips  of  the  thumbs  only  are 
in  contact  with  it. — Hiiid,  Theat.  ii.  p.  108.  See 
Asbtanga  dand»^ 

DANDA-ZANI,  Hind.,  literally  stick*beating, 
a  mode  of  torture  said  to  have  been  practised 
by  the  subordinate  officers  in  the  private  domains 
of  the  raja  of  Benares. 

DANDELION.  Pu  -  kung  -  ying.  Chin.  The 
Chinese  plant  is  said  to  be  Leontodon  taraxacum, 
a]ao  L'  Chinense.  It  grows  to  the  north  of  the 
Meikong  hills. 

DANDH,  or  'Kolab,'  m  Sind,  a  tract  of  low 
land  flooded  by  the  inundation,  partially  or  totally 
dry  during  the  cold  season,  and  at  all  times  a 
botbed  of  miasma. — BwUm^  ikinde,  p.  377. 

DANDHU  PUNT.  In  the  north  of  India,  Baji 
Rao,  the  ex-Peshwa,  who  had  been  dethroned  in 
1818,  lived  on  till  1853  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
annaal  pension  of  £80,000.  His  adopted  son, 
DandhuPunt,  styled  the  Nana  Sahib,  ioherited  his 
accumulated  savings,  but  could  obtain  no  further 
recognition.  When  the  Bengal  native  soldiery 
mutinied  and  the  people  rebeUed,  his  cruelties  at 
CawDDur  to  helpless  women  and  children  has 
made  nim  execrated.  He  fled,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  died  in  the  Tend. — Ittqh  Gaz.  iv.  See  Nana 
Rao. 

DANDI.  HiNJ>.  A  Hindu  sect  who  worship 
Siva,  and  represent  the  fourth,  Asrama  or 
meDdieant,  life,  mto  which  the  Hindu  is  to  enter, 
after  paanng  through  the  previous  stages  of 
stodent*  householder,  and  hermit.  He  shaves  his 
hair  and  beard,  wears  only  a  cloth  round  his 
loinB,  and  subsists  on  food  obtained  ready  dressed 
from  the  houses  of  Brahmans,  once  a  day  only. 
Any  Hindu  of  tba  first  three  classes,  of  student, 
househokler,  and  hermit,  may  become  a  Sanyasi 
ae  Dandi  Indeed,  in  these  days,  a  Hindu  of  any 
caste  may  adopt  the  life  and  emblems  of  this 
order.  These  constitute  the  Dandi,  simply  so 
termed,  and  are  regarded  as  distinct  from  the 
primitive  members  of  the  order,  to  whom  the 
appeUatoon  of  Das-nami  is  idso  applied,  and  who 
admii  none  but  Bffthmans  into  their  fraternity. 
But  the  Brahman  can  pass  from  any  one  of  the 
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first  orders  to  the  last  at  once.  He  becomes  a 
Saoyasi,  abandoning  all  sensual  affection.  The 
Dandi  is  distinguished  by  carrying  a  small  dand 
or  wand  with  several  knots  on  it,  and  a  piece  of 
doth  dyed  with  red  ochre,  in  which  the  Brah- 
manical  cord  is  supposed  to  be  enidirined  and 
attached  to  it.  The  Dandi  are  followers  of  San- 
karacharya,  and  are  a  numerous  order  of  religious 
mendicants,  many  of  whom  have  been  eminent  as 
writers  on  various  subjects,  especially  on  the 
Vedanta  philosophy.  They  are  divided  into  ten 
classes,  hence  their  other  name  Das-nami,  each  of 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  name,  as 
Tirtha,  Asrama,  Vana,  Aianya,  Saraswati,  Puri, 
Bharati,  Gir  or  Giri,  Parvata,  and  Sagara,  which 
is  added  to  the  proper  name  of  the  individual,  as 
Purushottama  Gir,  or  Bodhendra  Scvaswati,  etc. 
They  are  hence  known  collectively  as  the  Das- 
mani,  or  ten-name  Gosains.  Of  these,  only  three 
and  a  half  tribes,  the  Tirtha,  Asrama,  Saraswati, 
and  part  of  Bharati  are  now  considered  pure 
Dandi  of  Sankaraeharya ;  the  other  six  and  a  half 
members  of  the  Das-nami  are  called  Atit.  They 
have  abandoned  the  staff,  the  use  of  clothes, 
money,  and  ornaments,  prepare  their  own  food, 
and  admit  members  from  any  order  of  Hindus. 
They  are  often  collected  in  maths  as  well  as  the 
Dandi ;  but  they  mix  freely  in  the  business  of  the 
world,  carry  on  trade,  and  often  accumulate  pro- 
perty, and  they  frequently  officiate  as  priests  at 
the  shrines  of  some  of  the  deities.  Some  of  them 
even  marry,  and  are  then  styled  Sam-yogi.  The 
Dandi  are  to  the  Saiva  sect  what  the  followers  of 
Ramanuia  are  to  those  of  the  Yaishnava  faith. 
Sankara's  Dandi  are  sufficiently  numerous  in  and 
about  Benares. — WiUwi.    SeeDanda;  Hindu. 

DANDI,  author  of  the  Dasa-Kamara-Gharita, 
or  the  Adventures  of  the  Ten  Princes,  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  about  the  end  of  the  11th  century. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Pashpapuri,  a  city  of  Magadha, 
then  ruled  by*  Raja  Hansa,  whose  queen's  name 
was  VasumatL  It  is  a  pleasing  story  in  harmoni- 
oiis  verse,  arranged  into  two  parts.  The  first,  con- 
taining five  chapters,  ends  with  the  marriage  of 
the  principal  hero ;  the  other  has  eight,  and  con- 
tains the  adventures  of  the  same  prince  and  his 
companions.  Unscrupulous  deception,  ready  in- 
vention, extreme  credulity  and  superstition,  and 
disregard  of  human  life,  are  strongly  illustrated. 

DANDI.  Hind.  In  the  Simla  Himalaya,  a 
hammock-shaped  convevance  for  travellers,  slung 
on  a  pole,  with  straps  for  the  feet  and  back,  and 
oarriea  l^  two  bearers.  It  is  a  light  litter  suited 
for  hill  travelling. 

DANDI  BUTI.    Hind,  of  Beas.    Cleome  ruta. 

DA-NEE.    BuRH.    Nipa  fruticana 

DANG,  a  hill  or  precipice,  the  summit  of  a 
mountain,  as  Lal-dang.  In  Dehli,  and  generally 
in  Upper  India,  the  word  is  used  to  signify  the 
high  bank  of  a  river.  It  is  provinoially  corrupted 
into  Dhang  and  Dhayung;  the  forest  or  jungle 
tracts  in  the  Syhadri  range  are  so  called.  A  wild,  a 
thicket,  a  place  overrun  with  bushes,  a  tract  of 
country,  along,  near  to,  or  below  the  Ghats,  not 
mountainous,  but  interspersed  with  hills  so  as  to 
leave  no  extent  of  level  ground.  Dangi,  Hind.,  a 
forester.  Dangs  is  the  designation  of  the  tract  of 
country  situat^  within  the  limits  of  the  Political 
Agency  of  Kandesh,  bounded  N.W.  by  the  petty 
state  of  Warsavi  in  the  Rewa  Kanta  Agency. — 
EUiot;  Imp,  Gaz, 


DANGA-GURGUR. 


DAPHNE  CANNABINA. 


DANGA-GURGUR.    Beno.    Coix  gigantea. 

DANGAH.  In  Persia,  a  custom  existB  of 
dividing  fields,  villages,  whole  districts,  and  even 
the  water  for  irrigating  the  fields,  into  six  parts, 
which  are  further  subdivided  into  two  unequal 
parts,  the  one  containing  four  parts^  Char-dangneh, 
aud  the  other  two  parts,  Do-dangoeh. 

DANGAH.    Hind.    Rebellion,  riot,  uprising. 

DANGAR,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  rice 
grown  in  the  kharif  or  monsoon  months.  It  is 
sown  in  small  beds,  and  transplanted  in  July  and 
August  into  beds  which  hare  been  highly  manured, 
flowed,  and  repeatedly  ploughed.  The  crop 
ripens  in  October,  yielding  20  to  40  seers  the 
bigha.— G'/oM. 

DANGAREE,  a  coarse  cotton  doth  in  use  in 
India  for  common  towels. 

DANGAST.  Hind.  A  class  of  Rajputs  in 
Ghazipur. 

DANGI.  Mahr.  a  forester ;  an  inhabitant  of 
a  low,  hilly,  and  jungle  tract  Also  a  tribe  of 
Raiputs  inhabiting  the  woody  districts  of  Eastern 
Malwa ;  also  a  name  given  to  the  Bundelas. 

DANIEL.  Mr.  I^ayard  says  his  tomb  was  pre- 
served amongst  the  ruins  of  Susa,  or  in  a  valley 
of  the  Bakhtiyari  mountains.  Daniel-i-Akbar,  a 
name  of  Susan  or  Sushan  on  the  Karan  river.  See 
Luxistan.  The  Arabs  made  no  opposition  to  Baron 
de  Bode  entering  the  chapel  in  which  the  coffin  of 
Daniel  is  said  to  be  deposited,  on  learning  that 
Christians  as  well  as  Mahomedans  acknowledge 
him  to  have  been  a  prophet. — De  Bode's  Travels, 
ii.  p.  190 ;  Layard,  Nineveh,  i.  p.  252.    See  Susa. 

DANK.    Hind.    Jewellers' foil. 

DANT.  Hind.  A  tooth.  Dant-tinka,  an 
ancient  form  of  deprecating  anger,  alluded  to  in 
the  inscription  on  the  lat  of  Firoz  Shah  at  Dehli. 
The  supplicant  takes  a  straw  or  bit  of  grass  in  the 
mouth  and  stands  on  one  leg.  It  is  meant  to 
imply  that  the  supplicant  is  as  the  ofFended  per- 
son's cow. — H,  Elliot. 

DANTA  PURA,  the  modem  Pun.  A  tooth 
(dant)  of  Buddha  was  sent  there  after  his  death 
and  cremation.  After  Ijring  there  800  years,  it 
was,  A.D.  811,  sent  to  Ceylon,  where,  as  is  said, 
it  still  remains. 

DANTI.  Hind.  A  sickle,  perhaps  a  corrup- 
tion of  Durantee. — Elliot. 

DANTIWARA,  a  vUlage  in  the  Bastar  state. 
It  derives  its  importance  from  a  celebrated  temple 
to  Danteswari  or  Kali,  the  household  goddess  of 
the  rajas  of  Bastar  for  many  generations.  It  is 
said  that  Meriah  sacrifice  used  to  be  practised  here 
in  former  years ;  and  in  front  of  the  shrine  is  the 
stone  pillar  or  block  to  which  the  animals  now 
substituted  are  tied  up  before  being  killed. 

DANU  or  D'hanu  or  D'hanao,  a  rude  Burmese 
tribe  near  MVe-yen. 

DANUK,  a  low  tribe  in  Behar  and  the  Upper 
Provinces  of  India,  fowlers,  hunters,  also  predial 
slaves. — Wils. 

DANUSHA,  the  unerring  bow,  the  11th  article 
produced  by  chmming  the  ocean.    See  Karma. 

DANYA.    Malkal.    Coriander  seed. 

DAOUDI,  believers  in  the  divinity  of  king 
David  among  the  Bakhtyari  in  Persia.  The 
Georgians  in  Bokhara,  though  for  centuries  resi- 
dent there,  inwardly  are  Christians,  outwardly 
Mahomedans.— W(){^»  Bokhara,  i.  p.  64. 

DAOUDPUTRA,  a  Mahomedan  tribe  who  claim 
descent  from  the  khalif  Abbas,  but  supposed  to  be 
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from  Daoud,  the  first  of  the  family  who  acquired 
a  name.  They  are  said  to  be  Balnch  changed  by 
a  long  residence  in  Sind.  ^b^  moyed  from 
Bahawulpnr  and  seised  land  on  the  Sntlej,  reducing 
the  remams  of  the  ancient  Lungga  and  Johia,  and 
introducing  the  Sind  system  of  canals  of  irrigalioo ; 
and  both  banks  of  the  river  below  Pakpatan 
bear  witness  to  their  original  industry  and  love  of 
agriculture.  Daoudputra  is  applied  both  to  the 
country  and  to  its  possessors,  the  children  of 
David.  Daoud  Khan  is  said  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Shikaipur,  west  of  the  Indus,  who  drew  upon 
himself  the  arms  of  Kandahar.  Unable  to  cope 
with  his  opponent,  he  abandoned  his  natire  tdaoe, 
passed  his  family  and  effects  across  the  indai, 
and  followed  them  into  the  desert  The  foytl 
forces  pursued,  and,  coming  up  with  him  at  Sooti- 
alloh,  Daoud  destroyed  his  families,  who  imp 
his  flight,  and  faced  his  foes. 


They,  appalled  at 
this  desperate  act,  deemed  it  unwise  to  attadc 
him,  and  retreated.  Daoud  Khan,  with  his  adher- 
ents, then  settled  in  the  Kutchi,  or  flats  of  Sind, 
and  gradually  extended  his  authority  into  the 
thul.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mubarik  Khan,  who 
deprived  the  Bhatti  of  the  district  called  Khadal, 
and  settled  in  their  chief  town,  Denrawal,  founded 
by  Rawul  Deoraj  in  the  eighth  century.  Derrawal 
was  at  that  time  inhabited  by  a  branch  <tf  the 
Bhatti,  broken  off  at  a  very  early  period,  its  chief 
holding  the  title  of  Rawul,  and  whose  family  sinoe 
their  emulsion  have  resided  at  Gurialah,  belong- 
ing to  Bikanir.  The  Daoudputra  are  to  be  met 
with  in  various  parts  of  Sina. — Tod^t  RajoMduin, 
ii.  p.  321.    See  Bahawulpnr ;  Jut 

DAPHLA,  Dophla,  or  Duffla,  a  tribe  m  a  Izaet 
of  country  on  the  N.E.  frontier  of  India.  It  lies 
north  of  Durang  and  Lakhimpmr  districts,  in  the 
province  of  Assam.  Thev  call  themselves  Bangni, 
a  word  signifying  ^  man '  in  their  own  language. 
In  the  cold  season  of  1874-75,  an  armed  expedi- 
tion was  marched  into  the  hills  to  recover  ci^ves. 

DAPHNE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  several 
species  grow  in  India.  They  are  of  the  natural 
order  Thymalaceee.  A  daphne  grows  in  the 
Kashmirian  mountains  alliea  to  D.  gnidium  and 
D.  oleoides.  It  is  essentially  different  from  D. 
cannalnna,  from  which,  in  Nepal,  a  po|»er  is 
manufactured  according  to  the  Chinese  manner. 
Acrid  and  dangerous  properties  appear  to  be 
common  to  them  all ;  some  species  are  remaikable 
for  the  toughness  of  their  fibre,  and  for  the 
economical  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied. 
From  D.  cannabina  is  prepared  the  best  land  of 
writing  paper  in  China,  according  to  Lonroio; 
but  in  Nepal  daphne  paper  is  very  brittle  and  had. 
At  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1951,  a  huge  dieet 
of  Nepal  paper  was  exhibited  by  Colons  Sykffi. 
The  kce-baik  tree,  D.  kgetta,  now  Lagetto 
linteuria,  of  the  West  Indies,  is  remarkable  for  tiie 
beautiful  net-like  appearance  of  its  sevend  eaaly 
separable  layers  of  t)ark,  whence  it  has  reoeivea 
its  English  name.  A  plant  common  in  En^irii 
gardens,  and  used  in  medieine  on  aoconnt  <2  itt 
acridity,  is  the  D.  mezerenm  of  botanists. — Bettgol 
Disp.  p.  531 ;  Honigberger,  p.  268 ;  Eng.  Cgc 

DAPHNE  CANNABINA.  WaU.  Paperahxnh. 

D.  bholna,  WaU.  |     D.  papyraoea,  IFoA. 

D.  odora,  Tkui^  \ 

Niggi,  Jeko,    .    .    Hind.  |  Mahadeo  ka  phnl,    Hzhd. 

A  small  evergreen  perennial  shnib,  aomewkat 
like  a  laurel,  which  bears  poisonoos  hemes.    It 


DAPBNE  MEZEREUM. 

grows  ia  Nepal,  Sikkim,  in  Kamaon  at  5000  to 
9000  feet,  the  N.W.  Himalaya  generally  at  from 
3500  to  8000  feet.  It  is  with  this  shrub  that 
the  Nepal  paper  is  made ;  and  in  Kamaon,  etc, 
large  quantities  are  manufactured  from  the  purple- 
flowered  variety.  The  bark  is  boiled  in  a  metallic 
pot  with  oak  ashes,  which  are  highly  alkaline. 
The  softened  bark  is  then  pounded  with  a  mallet 
in  a  stone  mortar,  till  reduced  to  a  pulp  like  dough. 
This  pulp  is  churned  with  water  into  a  very  thin 
paste,  until  it  lose  all  trace  of  fibre,  and  will 
diffuse  and  settle  smoothly.  In  this  state  it  is 
poured  into  a  coarse  sieve  placed  over  a  frame, 
with  a  cloth  bottom  floating  on  water.  The  sieve 
stops  the  coarse  pieces,  allows  the  fine  emulsion 
to  pass  through,  and  then  by  agitation  this  is 
smoothly  deposited  over  the  cloth.  Removing 
the  frame,  the  water  filters  away,  and  the  pulp 
dries  rapidly  by  placing  the  frame  before  a  fire. 

The  paper  is  subsequently  polished  by  friction 
with  a  shell  or  piece  of  hard  wood.  Sheets  have 
been  made  many  yards  square.  It  may  be  purchased 
at  Khatmandu  at  17  annas  sicca  for  3  seers. 
Biicks  of  the  pulp  are  sold  from  8  to  10  annas 
for  8  seers.  The  greater  part  of  the  paper  is  made 
by  ds  -  Himalayan  Bhutiah,  east  of  the  Kali 
river.  The  manufacture  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced from  China  about  the  14th  century.  This 
unsightlv  paper  is  much  overrated.  But  it  is 
Um^  when  kept  dry;  can  be  used  like  doth  for 
wraming  up  dry  substances ;  and  it  can  be  used 
after  Daving  been  saturated  with  water,  provided 
it  be  caref tdly  dried  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
it  has  been  wetted.  The  dried  bark  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  D.  mezereum.  The  bazar  mezereon 
is  almost  always  inert  from  age.  In  Ghumba, 
the  flowers  appear  to  be  hung  up  as  offerings  in 
temples.  —  J.  L.  Stewart ;  0"Sh.  p.  531 ;  Beng, 
Pkar.  p.  279 ;  CUghom,  P.  R. 

DAPHNE  MEZEREUM.  Linn.  Spurge-olive. 
Maxriiim,  Adada,  .  Arab.  |  Kameela,  ....  Gb. 
likliM,  „      I  Mamun,     .    .    .     Pkbs. 

The  berries  are  brisk  but  unsafe  cathartics. 
Fresh  bark  is  counter-irritant  and  external  stimu- 
jant ;  the  dried  bark  is  a  stimulant  alterative  in 
sy^iilitic,  rheumatic,  and  scrofulous  maladies.  It 
is  frequently  combined  with  sarsaparilla,  as  in  the 
lJdK>n  diet  drink.— 0*£%.  p.  580. 

DAPHNE  OLEOIDES.    Schreb. 
I>.  mueronata,  Savle.  I  Kntti  lal,  Kanthan,  Jhel. 

Kvial  of    .    .    .  MAZABA.  I  Qandlena,  Giiiidaliiii,BAV. 

This  paper  shrub  grows  in  Eunawar  and  in 
the  Pan  jab,  and  is  used  medicinally,  and  said 
to  be  used  in  papermaking.  It  is  in  great 
jtbundance  from  a  little  above  Kawai  to  Kaghan. 
The  pretty  red  berries  are  not  unfreauently  eaten, 
t>at  are  ssidto  be  apt  to  cause  sicULness. — J,  Z. 
J^tewart;  Clegham. 

DAPHNIDIUM  CUBEBA.    Smith, 
JLAnros  eabeba.  |  Fihohing-kia,    .    .  Chin. 

A  plant  of  Cochin-Ghina  and  the  S.  of  China. 
Xliebu-k  and  berries  are  said  to  be  used  to  cure  fish. 
!>•  ekmgatum,  iVe»,  and  D.  pulcheirimum,  Nees, 
wkX-e  trees  of  Darjiling  hills. — Kurz ;  Smith, 

DAPHNIPHYLLOPSIS  CAPITATA.  Kurz. 
J^  timber  tree  of  the  Darjiling  hills. — Kurz, 

DAPHNIPHYLLUM  ROXBURGHII.  BaUUm. 
Qooghia  Neilgherrenis,  Wighi^  Ie<me$. 
Kir  ehappay  of  th«    .    .    .  Badaga. 

A  good-sized  glabrous  tree,  very  common  on 


DARAB6IRD. 

the  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  and  in  Ceylon  at  elevations  from  4000 
feet  upwards;  also  indigenous  in  Hong-Kong, 
Loo-Choo,  Cores,  and  in  Japan.  The  wood  makes 
excellent  fuel.  Its  foliage  makes  it  highly  orna- 
mental for  shrubberies,  etc. — Beddome^  Fl.  Sylv. 

DAPHNIS  MTRRHiE.  Smith.  Wu-yoh,CHm. 
A  shrub  of  several  Chinese  provinces,  resembling 
the  tea  shrub.     Root  used  medicinally. — Smith. 

DAR  Pess.,  Hind.  In  the  Persian,  from  Dash- 
tan,  to  hold,  a  possessor,  a  place  of  abode ;  also 
from  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew,  meaning  to  encircle, 
to  dwell.  Used  as  a  prefix  and  postfix  to  many 
compound  nouns, — as  Dar-ul-fana,  the  perishable 
abode,  ie.  the  world ;  Dar-ul-baka,  the  permanent 
abode,  t.«.  eternity;  Amil-du>,  a  tax-gatherer; 
Ab-dar,  watery,  a  water-cooler;  Zamin-dfff,  a  land- 
holder ;  Na-dar,  a  pauper  (holder  of  nothing) ; 
Killa-dar,  Chob-dar,  Jawab-dar,  etc. ;  Dar-us- 
shafa,  a  hospital;  Dar-ul-khilafat,  the  khalif's 
residence;  Dar-us-sultanat,  the  residence  of  a 
king,  a  capital ;  Dar-ul-harb,  a  country  under  a 
non-Bfahomedan  government,  the  seat  of  constant 
hostility  or  war,  non-Mahomedans  at  all  tunes 
being  legitimate  objects  of  attack. 

Dar-ui-karar,  a  rhythmical  addition  to  Kanda- 
har. The  words  mean  the  abode  of  quiet,  or  city 
of  stability.  Throughout  the  East,  Mahomedans 
often  employ  this  kind  of  alliteration.  After 
Choki,  a  chair,  they  will  add  choki-oki ;  to  Bachah, 
a  child,  is  added  iMch-kach  ;  Hyderabad  is  farkh- 
undah  baniad,  of  happy  foundation. 

Dar-ul-karar,  or  citv  of  permanence,  is  allegori- 
cally  applied  to  the  future  world,  as  opposed  to 
this,  the  Dunva-i-fani,  the  transitory  world. 

Dar-ul-khilafat,  at  Baghdad,  the  palace  built 
by  Al  Mansur,  the  second  khalif  of  the  Abbas 
dynasty,  and  which  his  successors  enlarged  and 
furnished  in  the  most  costly  manner.  A  piece  of 
the  Hajar-us-siah,  or  black  stone  of  Mecca,  was  let 
into  the  threshold  of  the  principal  gateway,  and 
a  large  curtain,  made  of  the  hangings  of  the 
temple,  was  suspended  from  a  window  of  the 
gateway,  to  about  the  height  of  a  man  from  the 
ground.  Every  person  entering  had  to  rub  his 
eyes  with  the  curtain,  and  to  crawl  over  the  hiack 
stone  to  avoid  touching  it  with  his  feet 

DAR.  Pebs.  a  door,  a  gate ;  hence  D&r-w&n, 
a  door-keeper,  Dar-waza,  a  door,  a  gateway. 
Most  cities  in  India  have  their  gates  named  from 
the  chief  town  to  which  they  lead.  Thus  the 
Dehli  gate,  the  Mecca  gate. 

DAR.  HiKD.  A  weight  used  in  the  tinsel- 
maker's  apparatus. 

DAR,  a  town  near  the  valley  of  Kabul,  with 
many  sepulchral  topes. 

DARA.    PuKHTU.    A  glen,  a  defile. 

DARA  or  Durrah.  Mahr.  A  body  of  the 
Pindari. 

DARA,  a  king  of  Persia,  son  of  king  Darab, 
overcome  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

DARAB,  kingof  Persia,  son  of  Kai  Bahman  or 
Ardeshir  Daraz-Dast,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 

DARAB6IRD,  one  of  the  ^re  ancient  divisions, 
circles,  or  departments  of  ancient  Pars.  Darab- 
gird  was  built  by  Darius  i.  It  is  160  miles  S.E. 
of  Shiraz ;  is  finely  situated,  and  surrounded  with 
orange  and  lemon  and  date  groves ;  tobacco  and 
other  products  are  largely  cultivated.  The  people 
have  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  —  MacGregor, 
p.  116. 
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DARAKHT. 


DABQAH. 


DARAKHT.    Pebs.    A  tree. 

Darakhi-i-Azad,  Melia  sempervireni ;  Audaraohta 

Indioa. 
Darakbt-i-Huql,  Oommmhora  MadaaiwmrepBM. 
Darakht-tamr-i-Hindi,  Tftmarindafl  Indicns. 

DARANA.    Hind.    A  scarecrow ;  from  Dama. 

DARARI-DANDA.  Hind.  A  rolUng-pia  and 
ooQcaye  receptacle  used  by  native  seedle-makera 
for  flattening  vire. 

DARBAND,  a  town  of  Daghistan,  aince  1813 
in  Ruasian  territory.  It  baa  the  oitadel  Nandni 
Kala,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Alexander. 
The  Caucasian  wall  extended  from  Darband.  It 
was  21  feet  high  and  7  feet  wide,  and  was  intended 
as  a  defence  against  the  Scythians  frcun  the  north. 
It  was  first  captured  in  1722  by  Peter  the  Great. 
Near  it  is  the  Kogre-Kafe  mountain ;  at  its  foot 
the  village  of  Daabkaesine  and  the  cave  of  the  Dives, 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  giants  of  the  Scriptore. 
•^MacGregor;  Porter^s  Travels^  i,  p.  72;  Malcolm's 
Persia^  ii.  p.  5. 

DARBAil.  Hind.,  Pbrs.  A  general  reception 
by  a  ruler  in  British  India,  or  by  any  officer  of 
rank ;  a  court,  a  royal  court,  a  levee.  Also  the 
Sikh  temple  at  Amritsar. 

DARBHA.    Hind.    Poa  cynosuroides,  BeU. 

DAR-GHINI.  Hind.  Barks  of  Cassia  lignea, 
Cinnamomum  inevs,  ^em-,  Laurus  cinnamomum, 
and  C.  albifiorum. 

DARD,  au  Urdu  poet  of  Dehli,  whose  name  was 
Khaja  Mir.  He  lived  in  the  18th  century ;  his 
poems  were  of  a  plaintive  and  pathetic  character, 
as  the  Nala-i-Dard,  Ah-l-Sard,  So«-i-Dil,  Shama- 
i-MahfiL 

DARD,  a  noe  lying  along  the  Indus,  to  the 
westward  of  l4idakh,  and  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  of  the 
Snowy  Ruige,  who  speak  three  distinct  dialects. 
They  use  the  Persian  chaiieter  in  writing  Dardu, 
the  three  dialects  of  which  are  called  Shina,  Kha- 
juna,  and  Amiya.  The  Shina  dialect  is  spoken 
by  the  people  of  Astor,  Gilghit,  and  lower  down  in 
Chelas,  DareL  Rohli,  and  Palas,  on  both  banks  of 
the  Indus.  The  Khajuna,  by  the  people  of  Hunza 
and  Nagyr ;  and  the  Amiya  in  Yssan  and  Chitral. 
The  Dard  group  of  languages  includes  the  Amiya, 
Astori,  Gilghiti,  Kalashamander,  and  Khajuna. 
The  Kashmhr  people  have  their  own  peooliar  lan- 
guage. In  Gilghit,  Astor,  and  Baltistan,  the  csates 
are  Ronu,  Shin,  Yaskun,  Kremin,  and  Dum  or 
Dom.  The  Kremin  is  a  mixed  race.  The  Shin  or 
Shina  and  Yaskun  were  the  dominant  race.  In 
the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  the  lowest  castes  are  the  Dogra 
and  Dom.  Astor  has  an  area  of  1600  square  miles, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indas.  Gil^t,  in  Tibetan 
Gyilgyid,  has  an  area  of  2500  square  miles,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Indus.  The  Dard  or  Durd,  the 
people  who  now  occupy  the  country  called  Dardu, 
are  supposed  by  Yigne  to  be  the  Dadicse  (Aahx^i) 
of  Herodotus.  Darada,  a  country  in  the  Hindu 
Knsh,  bordfflring  on  Kashmir,  is  mentionedby  Pliny. 
Thejpeople  are  the  Dard,  and  are  mentioned  in 
the  Vismia  Por^a.  The  Kashmiri  has  decided 
affinities  with  the  Dard  tongue.  The  Balti  people 
of  Littie  Tibet  say  that  Ladakh,  Iskardo,  Khopailu, 
Punk,  Nagyr,  Gilghit,  and  Astor  are  distinct 
Tibets.  Pajppfi  is  a  drag  from  Ladakh,  seemingly 
composed  of  dough,  which  the  DarJi  add  to  an 
infusion  of  corn  to  make  the  beer  called  mo. 
Wine  is  largely  made  by  tha  Dards.  Men  and 
women  amongst  the  Dards  eat  together.  When 
men  ^drink  plain  milk  together,  it  is  as  an  oath 


of  eternal  friendship.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
mullah's  reading  the  marriage  service,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  partake  of  a  spoonful  of  boiled  miik. 
Dards  are  fond  of  chaughan  bazi,  or  hockey  oo 
horseback,  also  called  polo.  The  game  is  called  t(^ 
in  Astor ;  at  Gilghit  it  is  called  bulla.  The  Daid 
legends  and  beast  talcs  have  been  described  bj 
Dr.  Leitner. — Doufson;  Latham;  Vitjne, 

DARDANELLES,  two  casties  of  turkey.  One, 
called  Sestos,  is  in  Roumania ;  the  other,  Abydfli, 
in  Natolia.    Lcmg.  26°  26'  B.,  lat  40*"  10'  N. 

DAREGA,  a  round  shield  used  by  the  lair  red- 
haired  Touareng  race  in  Nc^thern  Africa. 

DARENGRI.  Hind.  An  astnngent  leaf  raed 
in  Kashmir  in  dyeing. 

DARFUR  or  Darfoor,  a  kingdom  of  Af rioa,  on 
the  borders  of  Nubia  and  Nigritia.  The  people 
are  barbarous,  and  consist  of  native  tribea,  of  a 
deep  black  complexion,  with  woolly  hair. 

DARGAH.  Hind.,  Pers.  A  tomb  or  shiine, 
of  which  there  are  in  India  several  of  fame. 
Near  Mangidore,  at  the  village  of  Cuddry  (tvo 
miles  off),  is  Shaikh  Furreed  ka  Dai^ak  It 
consists  of  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  aide  of  a 
perpendicular  laterite  rock,  which  is  fabolonsly 
said  to  lead  all  the  way  to  Hyderabad,  450  miles. 
The  opening  is  square,  about  sul  feet  above  ths 
ground,  ascended  by  a  flight  of  stone  atepa  rudely 
constructed,  and  just  large  enough  to  allow  dL  a 
person  to  crawl  in.  The  cavern  is  very  dari^  and 
no  one  knows  the  exact  size  of  itw  Adjoining  is  a 
chasm  with  an  opening  left  for  people  to  creep  w  Iry. 
Tradition  states  that  about  A-d.  17S8,  there  was  a 
pir  named  Shaikh  Furreed,  who  made  cbilla  (t.e. 
neither  speaking,  eating,  or  drinking  for  forty 
days,  but  worshipping  God  and  living  retired 
from  the  world).  He  resided  at  Guddry  for  twelve 
years,  daring  which  time  he  used  to  obecrve 
chillas,  remaining  for  forty  days  togetiier  in  the 
cavern,  seeing  ai^  speaking  to  noboo^,  eating  and 
drinking  nothing ;  cuter  the  forty  days  were  over, 
he  was  wont  to  come  out  for  four  or  five  daya, 
but  partake  <rf  no  other  food  but  the  leaves  ci  a 
plant  (since  named  after  him),  Furreed-boc^ee, 
which  grows  wild  in  the  surrounding  jungles,  and 
has  a  sweetish  taste ;  he  drank  water,  spoke  dmin^ 
these  days,  said  prayers  in  an  adjoining  stone 
building,  and  then  retired  again  to  this  oaveni  to 
perform  another  forty  days^  ohilla,  and  ao  on.  At 
the  end  of  twelve  years  he  disappeared,  and  this 
being  the  road  to  Mecca,  it  is  said  that  he  set  oat 
for  that  town  by  the  subterraneous  route,  and  has 
never  been  hesod  of  since.  Mahomedans  reBOct 
hither  occasionally,  and  on  Fridays  eodk  vict^ttk, 
and,  having  offered  fatiha  over  them  while  burning 
incense,  in  his  name  distribute  them  among  the 
fakirs  resident  there,  as  well  as  tiiose  whonsva 
accompanied  them.  If  a  dargah  be  sitaated  in  a 
place  where  no  food  can  be  dressed  (frooi  want  of 
materials  or  otherwise),  they  take  sweetmesla 
with  them,  which  they  substitute  in  its  stead.  Dir 
dargah  is  in  the  charge  of  a  fakir,  who  receives  liie 
offerings  that  are  made  by  visitors,  and  whidi  Ma 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave ;  when  lie  dieB» 
the  four  principal  makkan-walay  ((to),  \ 
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at  the  four  prindpal  makkans  (or  houses  dt  jm 
spiritual  gmdes  (so  called)  at  Mangalore,  and  v 
or  ten  of  their  murid  (<»  disciples),  select  a  wm^- 
ceesor;  on  such  oocasiaDS  nuneraas  lakira  m 
likewise  present.  In  Tipa  SaHan's  time,  the 
individual  in  charge  of  this  daigah  received  mpses 


DARHA. 

ooirespondiDg  to  the  number  of  maato  of  the 
resaels  that  entered  the  roads, — for  every  ship, 
three  rupees ;  patamars,  etc,  two  rapeea ;  manji, 
«to. ,  one  rapee.  This  was  abolished  vhen  the  place 
fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

A  famed  dargah  is  on  the  banks  of  the  rirer  at 
MangaJoref  and  oonsists  of  a  large,  long  tomb,  with 
mioareta  at  each  extremity.  Lao  Langar  Sh&h,  a 
fakir,  whose  name  it  bears,  is  buried  here.  Lamps 
are  lit  here  every  night ;  and  it  is  chiefly  visited  by 
the  Tamils  a  Hindu  race,  but  also  other  nindus  and 
Mahomedans.  Meet  HiDdus,  however,  frequent 
Shaikh  Furreed's  dargah.  Dargahs  are  resorted  to 
when  people  are  desirous  of  being  freed  from  any 
distemper,  miafortane,  etc*  If  the  individual  who 
is  endmned  in  the  dargah  has  been  wealthy,  large 
^Doers  are  provided,  fatiha  offered,  and  the  food 
distributed  to  any  who  choose  to  partake  of  it ; 
there  bdng  sometimes  kanchni  ka  taifa  (band  of 
dancing  girls)  to  entertain  the  guests.  Among 
the  great,  this  takes  place  on  every  night  of  the 
jear  («nd  is  never  obaerved  in  the  day-time);  but 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  people,  every  Monday 
and  Thnisday,  or  once  a  week  or  month. — Herkhts. 
DAKHA,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Kol  and 
C^aon* 

DAS-BALD.  HiKD.  Berberis  lydnm,  B.  Aai*- 
tica,  B.  aristata.  The  word  means  yellow  wood, 
and  in  nlao  applied  to  turmeiio. 

DABI,  an  ancient  dialect  of  the  Persians,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  spoken  about  Balkh. 

DABI,  Daree,  or  Durree.  Hind.  The  cotton* 
ftriped  or  patterned  carpeting  of  India;  also  a 
stent  twiU  cloth,  woven  hke  a  dari  (carpet),  only 
finer. 

DARIA.  Pees.  A  sea,  a  lake.  Daria-Dara,  a 
lake  of  Afghauistan,  in  lat  3^°  85'  N.,  and  long. 
^i""  58'  £.,  40  miles  6.  of  Siah-Koh. 

Dam-i-Neyris,  a  lake  in  the  province  of  Fare, 
abont  10  miles  £.  of  Shins.  It  is  60  miles 
loBg,  and  3  to  5  miles  broad,  and  is  filled  by 
the  river  Kur.  Its  surface  is  often  covered  by 
iaminieFable  water  birds, 

Daiia^i-Basa,  the  Aryan  Palus  of  the  andents, 
a  laka  formed  by  the  acoumulatioo  of  the  waters 
d  the  Hehnand  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
its  oonne,  and  called  the  lake  of  Zarrah  hj 
Doiopeane.  This  is  a  contraction  of  Zarrenj, 
the  aaeient  capital;  and  this  again  represents 
the  Zaiangi  or  Draogi  of  the  Greeks.  In  old 
Poiian  books  it  is  called  Daria-Haza,  or  Little 
Sea.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Seistan  call  it 
Meahila-i-^uitum,  also  Meshik-i-Seistan.  Mesh- 
ila  merely  means  in  Arabic,  a  muddy  swamp. 
The  ordinary  name  of  the  lake  is  Hamun,  or  the 
expaaaer— &E.  Ferrier's  Joum. ;  MacOregor.  See 
Heimand. 

DAEIDR.  Hind.  Poverty.  Daridr  khedna,  to 
drire  oat  poverty,  is  a  custom,  on  the  morning  of 
tbe  Dewafi,  of  taking  »  sieve  or  winnowing  basket 
fluad  beating  it  in  every  ccHrner  d  the  bouse,  etc., 
for  the  purpose  of  averting  poverty.  The  niffht 
precaeding  the  oeremonv  is  passed  aa  a  vigil,  caUed 
JCma  gafa,  aa  lAkshini  descended  on  this  night, 
aad  promised  wealth  to  all  who  were  awake.  At 
nighty  parties  of  mercfaanta  play  cards  at  high 
stakes.— ff.  EJUot. 

DABI-KHANA,  a  hall  of   audience,  appro- 
pnted  for  oefemoaies ;  carpets  are  spread. 
DABIUS,  Persian  kings  of  the  Kyanian  dynasty, 
town  as  Dara.    The  fint  seems  to  have  been 
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DAEJILING. 

Darius  Hystaspes,  whose  name  has  been  said  to  be 
derived  from  Hysna,  to  neigh,  and  Aspa,  a  horse. 
His  Persian  name  was  Gushtasp.  His  admiral, 
Scylaz,  reported  so  favourably  of  the  wealth  of 
India,  that  Darius  invaded  India,  and  annexed 
the  iHTOviuces  bordering  on  the  Indus.  His  Indian 
possessions  were  the  most  valuable  of  his  twenty 
satrapies,  and  are  supposed  to  have  induded  the 
Panjab ;  but  there  is  no  testimony  to  this  beyond 
the  authority  of  Herodotus  (lib.  iii.  p.  100),  and 
the  doubtful  voyage  of  Scylax  down  the  lodus. 
Bunsen  gives  the  following  dates  of  the  reigns  of 
the  kings  Darius : — Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  B.C. 
521  to  486 ;  Darius  Nothus,  b.c.  428  to  405 ; 
Darius  m.,  sumamed  Oodomanus,  B.C.  S35  to  332. 
The  edicts  of  Darius  Hystaspes  are  preserved  in 
the  Achsemenian  inscriptions  at  Behistun,  first 
translated  by  Sir  Heniy  Rawlinson.  Bactria  is 
emmierated  as  one  of  his  provinces  in  the  inscrip- 
tion which  he  caused  to  be  carved  on  the  rock  of 
Behistun. — HisL  o/Panjah,  p.  45. 

DARIYAI.  HiUD.  A  plain  silk  fabric.  D&riyai- 
baf,  the  silk-weaver.  Dariyai  dhup-chan  (lit.  suu 
ray),  shot  silk. 

DARJILING,  in  lat.  27°  2'  48"  N.,  and  long. 
88""  18'  36"  £.,  in  Sikldm,  is  a  large  station  and 
sanatorium,  412  miles  from  Calcutta.  The  top  of 
the  Observatory  hill  is  7168  feet  above  the  sea. 
Darjiling  ridge,  however,  varies  in  height  from 
6500  to  7500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  mean  rainfall  is  130  inches,  and  mean  tem- 
perature, 50°.  To  the  N.W.  towards  Nepal,  the 
snowy  peaks  of  Kubra  and  Junnoo  (respec- 
tively 24,006  feet  and  25,312  feet)  rise  over 
the  shoulder  of  Singalelah ;  whilst  eastward  the 
snowy  mountains  appear  to  form  an  unbroken 
range,  trmding  notin-east  to  the  great  mass  of 
Do&ia  (23,176  feet),  and  thence  south-east  by  the 
fingered  peaks  of  Tunkola  and  the  silver  cone  of 
Ohola  (17,820  feet),  gradually  sinking  into  Uie 
Bhutan  mountains  at  GipmoocM,  14,509  feet  above 
sea-level.  Darjiling  was  acquired  by  the  British 
in  1885  as  a  sanatorium,  a  tract  of  country  138 
souare  miles  in  extent  beine  ceded  by  the  raja  of 
Sikkim,  in  return  for  an  allowance  of  £300  per 
annum,  afterwards  raised  to  £600.  Its  popula- 
tion has  increased  from  a  few  scattered  tribes  to 
upwards  of  100,000,  chiefly  Murmi  and  Nepalese 
(82,338),  Rajbanei  Koch  (23,124),  the  onginal 
Lencha  (3952),  Dhimal  and  Mech  (1766),  along 
with  Sharpa  Bhutia,  Limbu,  Sanwar,  and  Chepang, 
and  Brahmans,  Rajputs,  and  Oraon.  The  Bhutia, 
Lepoha,  and  Murmi  are  Buddhists,  and  speak  the 
Tibetan  language.  They  are  strong  and  active,  and 
incline  strongly  to  the  Mongolian  race.  The  Limbu, 
Ban  war,  and  Cbepang  are  of  a  small  Mongolian 
type,  strongest  In  the  Limbu,  and  their  language 
is  referable  to  either  the  Tibetan  or  Indian  stan- 
dard. The  Meohi,  Dhimal,  and  Garo  are  lowland 
tribes,  with  a  Mongolian  physiognomy,  but  are 
neither  Hindus,  Buddhists,  nor  Mahom^ns.  The 
Tharoo  and  Dhunwar  are  Buddhists  or  Maho- 
medans,  with  fair  and  barely  Mongolian  features. 
The  Bahir,  Kebant,  Amatti,  Maralia,  Dhanook, 
and  Dom  are  not  Mongolian,  but  a  dark  race 
speakinff  Hindi  or  Bengali.  The  Koch  or  Raj- 
bansi  iuiabit  the  Terai  of  Nepal  and  Sikkim,  and 
have  spread  into  Britiah  territory. 

The  mountainous  country,  at  from  1500  to  4000 
feet  above  the  sea,  ii  inhabited  by  the  Limbu,  a 
martial,  beardless  Mongolian  race.    From  4000  to 
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6000  feet,  the  hills  are  oocupied  by  the  Ltpcha, 
the  Bhutia,  and  Murmi.  rearing  the  Bummer 
months,  the  sammit  of  the  great  Singaloda  spur 
separating  Darjiling  fram  Nepal  is  occapied  by 
the  Garong,  a  pastoral  race  from  Nepal,  who 
graze  their  flocks  at  heights  from  9000  to  14,500 
feet,  their  great  flocks  being  guarded  b^  huge 
savage  black  dogs.  The  Lepcha  Buddhists  are 
aborigines ;  they  are  a  fair,  beardless,  Mongolian 
race,  omnivorous,  amiable,  and  cheerful.  They 
have  a  written  language  in  a  character  of  their 
own. 

The  Limbu  are  Hindu,  Buddhist,  and  polythdst 
by  turns,  as  circumstances  or  convenience  require. 

The  Bhutia  are  from  Bhutan,  east  of  the  Tista 
river.  Many  of  them  have  beards  and  moustaches. 
They  have  a  written  laneuage  in  the  Tibetan 
character.  They  are  Buddhist  Mongolians.  They 
are  agricultural  and  paatoral. 

The  mountain  slopes  are  so  steep,  that  the 
spurs  or  little  shelves  are  the  only  sites  for 
habitation  between  the  very  rare  flats  on  the 
river  banks  and  the  mountain  ridges,  above  6000 
feet,  beyond  which  elevation  cultivation  is  rarely 
if  ever  carried  by  the  natives  of  Sikkim.  The 
varieties  of  grain  are  different,  but  as  many  as 
eight  or  ten  kinds  are  grown  without  irrigation 
by  the  Lepcha,  and  the  produce  is  descril^  as 
very  good,  80-iold.  Much  of  this  success  is  due 
to  the  great  dampness  of  the  climate ;  were  it  not 
for  this,  the  culture  of  the  grain  would  probably 
be  abandoned  by  Hie  Lepc£^  who  never  remain 
for  more  than  three  seasons  in  one  spot.  The 
geological  structure  of  the  mountains  of  Sikkim 
is  very  uniform,  the  rocks  being  principally 
varieties  of  micaceous  shale  and  gneiss.  The  soil 
is  generalljr  formed  by  the  (Msint^ation  of  these 
rocks,  and  is  covered  in  some  places  with  vege- 
table mould.  At  Darjiling  the  Minchu  spring 
water  is  a  carbonated  and  sulphuretted  chaly- 
beate, containing  its  iron  in  the  peculiar  state  in 
whidi  it  is  found  in  the  Bath  waters. — B.  H. 
Hodgsouy  Esq,,  C.S, ;  Indi.  Anna.  Medi.  Science, 
p.  264;  Hooker,  Him,  Joum, ;  Dr.  Thomson  in 
Eth.  Soc.  Joum, 

DARMA,  a  pass  leading  into  Garhwal.  Its 
occupants  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  a 
body  of  Mongols,  whom  Timur  left  behind  him 
in  Kamaon.  They  practise  divination,  taking 
their  omens  from  the  warm  liver  of  a  sacrificed 
sheep.  They  eat  the  yak  and  the  cow.  They 
inter  their  dead  for  a  time,  and  then,  in  the  mond^ 
Kartik,  they  exhume  and  bum  them. — Cunning- 
ham's Ladakh ;  Latham's  Ethnology, 

DARMA.  Benq.  Amphidonax  karka,  Lind. 
The  darma  grass  matting  is  much  used  in  Bengal 
to  make  walls  of  native  huts  and  fences. 

DARNING,  or  Rafu-gari,  is  a  branch  of  the 
sewing  art,  which,  though  in  Europe  applied  to 
the  most  homely  purposes,  requires  the  greatest 
skill  in  the  East,  where  a  defect  in  a  costly  shawl 
is  to  be  made  good,  or  a  coarse  thread  is  to  be 
picked  out  of  a  piece  of  a  muslin  into  which  it 
has  been  accidentally  introduced.  So  skilful  are 
some  of  the  rafu-gar,  that  they  can  extract  a 
thread  twenty  yards  long  from  a  piece  of  the 
finest  muslin,  and  replace  it  with  one  of  the  finest 
quality.  They  are  principally  employed  in  repair- 
ing the  muslins  and  ciUiooes  that  are  injured 
during  bleaching ;  in  removing  knots,  and  joining 
broken  threads ;   also  in  forming  the  gold  and 
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silver  headings  on  cloths.  —  Taylor;  Royhj  Arts 
of  India. 

DAROGHA.    HiMD.    A  superintendent 

DAROO  or  Daru.  Hind.  A  general  t^m  for 
ardent  spirits,  and  equivalent  to  the  Anq  of 
the  Arab  and  Persian.  Daroo  distilled  from  the 
mahwa  flower  is  produced  in  great  qvantitieB  m 
all  the  jungles  of  the  Upper  Godavery,  and  in 
several  parts  of  the  Bombay  Preriden^^ ;  but  in 
the  S.E.  of  Asia,  rice,  gur,  or  uncUrified  ngar, 
the  fermented  pafan  wines,  are  the  substaees 
commonly  utilized.  Daroo  also  nieuis  gm- 
powder ;  likewise  also  medicines. 

DAROOD,  properly  Damd.  Pebs.  Btemg 
or  benediction.  Darudi,  a  person  who  reaiis 
prayers  or  the  Koran  at  tombs. 

DARORAH.  Hind.  Gang  robbery  with  no- 
lence. 

DARRAH.    Hind.    A  valley,  a  glen,  a  defile. 

DARRANG,  a  district  in  Upper  Awwm,  in  a 
narrow  strip  of  land,  126  miles  lonff,  between  the 
lower  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Brahma- 
putra, which  is  navigable  for  steamers  all  the  yew 
round.  The  Aham  are  a  wild  tribe  of  Shsn 
origin  from  tlie  Burmese  hills,  who  first  entered 
the  valley  about  the  13th  century.  They  oigaa* 
ized  their  conquered  territory  with  mmnte  pre- 
cision, and  held  their  own  until  the  advent  cf 
the  British.  In  Darrang  they  number  only  3490. 
The  Towang  Bhutia  are  entirely  independ^t  of 
the  state  of  Bhutan.  They  trade  with  Hbri, 
and  are  quiet  and  friendly.  The  Aka  or  Hrusao 
are  a  small  tribe  who  used  formerly  to  commit 
frequent  raids  on  British  territory.  They  now 
receive  pasa  or  black-maU  to  the  amoimt  of  £67 
a  year.  Farther  east  are  the  Daphla,  whose 
native  mountains  extend  along  the  neighbovring 
district  of  Lakhimpur.  In  the  year  1872,  the 
viUage  of  Amtola,  occupied  by  Daphk  set^fera, 
was  attacked  by  a  strong  party  of  hill  Da^phk^ 
and  44  persons  were  carried  off  to  the  mo«uitaiii& 

In  Darrang,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  apper  TaO^ 
of  the  Brahmaputra,  the  great  majorHy  d  the 
population  are  of  aboriginal  descent  "Hie  abori- 
gines of  the  census  report  are  mainly  oompoaed 
of  Lachari,  who  number  62,214  out  of  the  total 
of  76,094;  Rabha,  10,802;  Daphla  within  the 
district  boundaries  are  1S4  in  number;  Kooh, 
46,788;  Dom,  8023 ;  and  the  Aham,  349a  Of 
Hindus  proper,  by  far  the  roost  numerous  caste 
is  the  Kolita  (16,998),  the  ancient 
of  Assam,  who  are  now  admitted  to  Ifinda 
as  pure  Sudras.  The  weaving  caatea  aie  aba. 
strongly  represented,  with  an  aggregate  of 
18,550  roemoers. — Imp.  Gaz, 

DARSANA.  Sansk.  Demonstration;  ai 
of  doctrine  or  philosophy,  of  which  six  i 
recognised  by  the  Hindus : — 

1.  The  Sankhya  philosophy  of  Kapila  was  i 
istic,  teaching  uie  distinction  of  soul  and  i 

2.  The  Yoga  or  Patanjala  system  tanghl  III 
practice  of  abstraction,  or  Yoga. 

Logic  or  dialectaes  has  two  parts,  viz. :  J 

3.  TheiVyajfa,astaughtbyGatttaiiiaorAJDAa^ 
pada ;  and  '   \ 

4.  VaUeshika,  founded  by  Kaoada  or  KsbsMI^  ) 
aksha. 

5.  The  Purva  Mimansa  philosophy,  by  JaiohL  i 
treating  of  the  purport  ot  the  ceremooiSB o<4l ) 
Yedas.    It  is  commonly  called  the  Mimansa.  « 

6.  The  Uttara  Mimansa  or  Vedanta,  l^"  Vetf  i 
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Yyasa  or  Badarayana,  ineulcatisg  the  unity  of 
ipirit  and  matter. 

The  principal  doctrines  of  the  Uttara  MimanBa 
are  that  God  is  the  omniscient  and  omnipotent 
eaose  of  ^e  ezistenoe,  continuance,  and  dissolu- 
tion of  the  unirerse.  It  is  supposed  to  hare  been 
founded  three  or  four  centuries  before  Christ. 
The  Nyaya  and  Yaiseshika  recognise  a  supreme 
being.  The  Yoga  is  theistical,  and  Sankhya  athe- 
iiticaL  All  have  the  same  final  object,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  soul  from  future  birth  and  existence, 
and  its  absorption  into  the  supreme  soul  of  the 
aniTerae. 

The  Sankhya  system  was  taught  by  Kapila.  Its 
irindpal  doctrine  is  that  rest  from  transmigration 
«  to  DO  obtained  by  true  knowledge,  and  that 
true  knowledge  consists  in  regarding  man  and 
the  world  as  iJtogether  worthless  and  perishable. 
Kapila  added  littie  or  nothing  about  the  eternal 
reuity  behind  these  transitory  things,  and  this 
important  portion  of  the  scheme  was  completed 
by  Patanjali,  forming  the  second  or  Yoga  system 
d  philosophy.  Patanjali^s  four  chapters  are 
appended  in  the  best  manuscripts  to  the  Sutras 
(or  leaves)  of  Kapila,  and  form  together  the 
work  called  Sankhyapravachana. 

The  third  philosophic  system  is  the  Nyaya  of 
Gautama,  which  again  was  supplemented  by  the 
Yatseahika,  or  fourth  system  ol  Kanada.  These 
two  daFBanas  both  occupy  themselTes  with  elabo- 
rate inveBtigations  into  the  mental  constitution  of 
man  and  me  laws  of  Ic^c,  as  means  for  the 
attainment  of  true  knowledge.  Lastly,  the  fifth 
and  sixth  systems  are  called  the  Parva  Mimansa 
and  the  Uttara  Mimansa.  The  first  originated  by 
Jaimini,  and  the  second  by  the  eminent  sage 
Yrasa.  It  is  this  last  system,  the  Uttara  Mimansa 
of  Yyasa,  to  which  the  title  of  Yedanta  is  applied ; 
the  word  meaning,  Hhe  ultimate  aim  of  the 
Yedas.'  All  the  other  systems  of  philosophy 
nof^gniae  the  Yedas  as  sacred;  but  the  two 
IGmanaaB  treat  them  as  absolute  revelation,  and 
are  in  fact  commentaries  and  interpretations  of 
tbeir  earlier  and  later  portions. 

The  Yedanta  simply  teaches  that  the  universe 
SDanates  in  successive  developments  from  Brahma 
or  Paramatma,   the  supreme  soul;    that  man^s 
soul  18  identical  in  origin  with  the  supreme  soul ; 
and  that  liberation  from  transmigration  will  be 
obtained  so  soon  as  man  knows  his  soul  to  be  one 
with  the  supreme  soul.      The   Yedanta  system 
rq>reaents  the  religion  of  Hindu  philosophy,  or 
rather  the  religion  of  Dhilosophers.    To  suppose 
that  men  who  acceptea  the  Sankhya  or  Nyava 
sjBtema  would  therefore  take  no  interest  in  the 
Yedanta,  would  be  somewhat  like  supposing  that 
if  a  man  studied  Aristotle  he  woula  necessarily 
despiae  the  Psalms.    The  great  Hindu  theologian, 
Sankaracharya,  author  of  the  poem  Atma-Bodha, 
was  an  enthusiastic  Yedantist. 
«b  Bacaana  with  laj  Hindus  generally  means  per- 
formance of  religious  duties,  visiting    temples, 
seeing  or  reverencing  idols. 

DABUDl,  from  Darud,  Pers.,  benediction,  one 
wbo  repeats  benedictions  at  a  tomb  or  public 
b1lildiI^[. 

DABUKA,    in    Hindu   mythology,   a   female 

P^  — ta,  who,  according  to  Colonel  Yans  Kennedy, 
the  leader  of  a  host  of  Amazonian  Asura, 
L  whom  the  gods  were  afraid  to  enga^  in 
le,  from  the  dread  of  incurring  the  sm  of 
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feminidde.  They  in  consequence  applied  to 
Siva,  on  whose  solicitation  Parvati  produced 
from  herself  the  form  of  Kali,  having  in  her  hands 
a  trident  and  a  skull.  On  beholding  her,  the 
affrighted  gods  ran  away.  KtAi  alone  attacked 
Daruka  and  her  hosts,  and  destroyed  them. — 
Cole,  Myth.  Hind.  p.  878. 

DARUN  -  AJ  -  AKARBI.  Arab.  Doronicum 
scorpoides,  a  kind  of  fern,  the  root  and  leaves 
of  which  reached  Ajmir  from  Arabia  via  Bombay. 
Considered  as  a  tonic.  Four  to  six  maasa  are  a 
dose.  One  tola  costs  two  rupees.  —  Gen,  Med, 
Top, 

DARVESH,  from  Dar,  a  door,  and  Yihtan,  to 
beg,  13  the  Persian  term  synonymous  with  the 
Arabic  and  Indian  fakir,  a  Mahomedan  religious 
mendicant.  Originally  there  were  twelve  oilers, 
viz.  Rafai,  Sadi,  Sahravardi,  Shibani,  Mulavi, 
Kadiri,  Nakshbandi,  Yaisi,  Jalwati,  Ehalwati, 
Bedawi,  Dassnki.  There  have  been  many  branches 
added,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  Ba- 
nawa,  Chishti,  Ealandar,  Madaria,  Rasul-Shahi. 
The  system  of  religious  devotees  originated 
amongst  Mahoraedans, — according  to  one  tradi- 
tion, with  Owais  bin  Aamir.  He  had  never  seen 
Mahomed,  but  he  so  loved  and  revered  him,  that 
he  caused  twp  of  his  front  teeth  to  be  extracted, 
because  Mahomed  had  lost  two  of  his  front  teeth 
in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Ohod,  and  the  example 
given  by  Owais  was  followed  by  the  khalifs  Abu- 
bakr  and  All,  and  the  associations  of  recluses 
created  by  them.  But  most  of  the  existing  orders 
of  darvesh  which  are  scattered  over  Mahomedan 
countries,  trace  back  their  origin  to  Jalal-ud-Din, 
Rumi,  the  author  of  the  Masnavi-i-Sharif,  who 
founded  the  Mulavi  order.  In  European  Turkey, 
the  darvesh  have  formed  somewhat  prominent 
communities,  and  about  sixty  different  orders, 
each  named  after  its  founder,  are  supposed  to 
exist  there.  The  Batashi  or  Bektashi  of  Con- 
stantinople are  said  to  be  quite  atheistic,  not 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Koran,  nor  firm 
believers  in  Manomed  as  a  prophet.  They  are 
generally  of  the  sect  of  Ali,  tlierefore  Sufi  or 
Mahomedan  spiritualists.  They  have  a  takiah  on 
the  bank  of  the  ^i^ris  at  Baghdad,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  town.  The  Rafai  cuirvesh,  so  common 
in  Turkey,  inflict  on  themselves  great  self-torture. 
They  are  also  known  as  the  Eesawiya,  q.v.  Some 
of  the  wandering  Indian  fakirs  travel  so  far 
west  as  Hungary,  to  visit  the  shrine  of  a  santon, 
Gul-baba,  and  travel  east  to  Tenasserim  and 
Burma.  One  whom  the  editor  met  near  Hingolee, 
in  the  Dekhan,  was  a  native  of  the  Panjab,  but 
had  been  to  Ceylon,  Mergui,  Tavoy,  Riangoon, 
and  Moulmein.  In  British  India  many  fakirs  are 
low,  profligate  men,  held  in  great  disesteem 
by  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  some  of 
them  are  utterly  degraded  in  habits  and  mode  of 
life.  The  bulk  of  them  are  Be-Sharra,  literally 
without  law,  i.e,  do  not  act  up  to  the  precepts  of 
Mahomed,  but  are  latitudinarians ;  a  few  are  Ba- 
Sbarra,  or  with  law,  following  Mfl^omedanism. 
The  latter  are  styled  Salik;  the  Be-Sharra  are 
the  Majzub.  Aiad.  Rasul-Shahi,  Imam  Shahi, 
Kalandar,  are  of  botfi  sects. 

No  character  in  the  Moslem  world  is  so  proper 
for  disguise  as  that  of  the  darvesh.  It  is  assumed 
by  all  ranks,  ages,  and  creeds, — ^by  the  nobleman 
who  has  been  dugraced  at  court,  and  by  the 
peasant  who  is  too  idle  to  till  the  ground  ;  by 
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Dives  who  is  weary  of  life,  and  by  Lazarus  who 
befi^B  bread  from  door  to  door. 

The  Madaria  order  are  named  after  Badi-nd-Din, 
Shah  Madar,  called  also  Zaudah  Shah  Madar,  who 
is  buried  at  Makanpur  (ob.  1488  A.D.). 

The  Nakshbandi  darveeh  illustrate  their  theology 
with  pictures. 

Mevleviyeh,  dancing  darresh,  are  a  solemn  and, 
for  the  most  part,  learned  body  of  men,  revolve  like 
teetotums  till  they  have  addled  their  brain. 

Qulshaniyeh,  the  Howlers  of  the  gnide-bookp, 
toss  their  heads  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
howl  the  name  of  Allah  till  they  fall  back  foaming 
at  the  mouth  in  an  epileptic  fit. 

The  Rafaiyeh  cut  themselves  with  knives,  eat 
live  coals,  chew  glass,  and  perform  other  mad 
freaks  for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  lose  the 
idea  of  self  and  attam  a  fancied  reabeorption  in 
the  Deity.  How  far  the  same  motives  may  have 
actuated  the  prophets  of  SamueVs  time,  when 
Saul  (as  casual  spectators  at  a  darvesh  celebration 
often  do  now)  stripped  himself  naked  and  joined 
the  wild  prophetic  aance  (1  Samuel  xix.  24>,  must 
be  left  to  biblical  scholars  to  decide. — Burton's 
Mecca,  i.  p.  21 ;  OshorfCa  hlaniy  p.  92 ;  Ilerklots, 
Qanoon-i-islam ;  H,  ElUoL 

DARWAZ,  a  chieftaincv  in  the  valley  of  the 
Oxus.  It  is  north  of  Badakhshan,  and  is  ruled  by 
an  independent  Tajak  chief.  He  claims  a  Grecian 
descent,  like  the  mir  of  Badakhshan,  and  the  chiefs 
of  Ohitral,  Gilghit,  Iskardo,  and  others.  The 
Oxus  sands  here  are  washed  for  gold. — Mae* 
Gregor,  p.  224. 

DARwAZAH.  HiKD.  Door;  the  gate  of  a 
town  or  fortress.  All  great  Mahometan  cities 
name  their  gateways  generallv  as  leading  to 
other  cities,  such  as  Mecca  -  darwazah,  Dehli- 
darwaza.  Darwazah-i-Irak,  the  western  gate- 
way of  the  town  of  Herat.    See  Dar. 

DARWAZYE,  one  of  the  Hazara  states,  the 
chief  of  which  is  of  the  Toumonlee. 

DARYAN  or  Dryon,  a  strait  above  120  miles 
long,  from  Pulo-Yarela  to  the  Garimons,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  west  side  by  the  coast  of  Sumatra, 
False  Durian,  Sabon,  and  the  contiguous  islands : 
on  the  east  side  bv  the  islands  off  the  south  and 
west  sides  of  Lingm,  Great  and  Little  Durian,  and 
the  adjacent  islands.  Throughout  these  straits 
the  tides  are  very  irregular. — Horsburgh. 

DAS.  HtND.  Ten.  Dasaha,  Mahr.,  the  period 
of  the  ten  days'  impurity  on  the  death  of  a  relative. 
Dasoond,  the  tenth  part.  Dasa-Marma,  the  ten 
commandments  of  Yalabhacharya.  Dasagriva,  or 
the  *  Ten-necked,'  a  name  of  Riavana.  DaBfthara, 
or  '  Ten-removing,'  a  name  of  Gkmga. 

DAS,  Dasa,  Doss,  forms  part  of  the  names  of 
many  Hindus  of  N.  India  and  Bengal,  and  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  amongst  the  Kayasth  tribes. 
Dasa  means  servant,  slave,  the  servant  or  slave 
of  a  deity,  and  corresponds  to  the  Abd  and 
Ghnlam  of  the  Mahomedans.  The  Arab  Abdallah 
and  l^e  Hindu  Iswara  Das  alike  mean  the  servant 
of  the  Lord.  Narayan  Doss,  Bha^avan  Das, 
Krishen  Doss,  for  instance,  signify  the  slave  of 
Narayan,  Bhagavan,  or  Krishna.  Ramdas  is,  in 
like  manner,  the  slave  of  Rama.  Deva  Dasa  are 
Hindu  temple  women,  slaves  of  the  temple  deity. 
In  the  days  of  Akbar  it  was  borne  by  Rajputs,  as 
Raja  Bhagwan  Das,  of  the  Kachwaha  tribe.  It  is 
now  seldom  used  by  Rajputs  except  for  illegitimate 
offspring. 


DASA,  an  order  of  Vaishnava  devotees. 

DASAHARA  or  Dashara.  Sahsk,  The  tenth 
of  Jeth  Shnkhl  Paksh,  which  is  the  birthday  of 
Ganga.  Also  is  the  tenth  of  Asin  Shukl  Ptiakj 
Asoj  or  Ashwin  shad,  on  which,  after  the  wor^fcip 
and  religions  oeremonies  performed  during  ime 
nights,  the  Hindus  throw  the  images  of  Devi 
into  the  river.  The  day  is  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  bv  the  Mahrattas  and  Hind«  of 
Mysore  and  of  all  Maharashtra.  The  featiral 
occurs  about  the  first  days  of  October.  It  is 
supposed  to  relate  to  the  autumnal  eqmnox  or  the 
breaking  up  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  when  the 
weather  becomes  suitable  for  military  ijpen^ODB, 
In  Bengal  it  is  a  popular  festival  in  honour  of 
Durga,  celebrated  in  the  month  Aswin  (8^- 
tember — October),  for  nine  days.  The  tCBth 
dsy  (k  Asoi  is  commemorative  of  the  date  on 
which  the  deified  Rama  commenoed  his  expedi- 
tion to  Lanka  for  the  reooveiy  of  %ta  from 
Havana.  The  nine  days  preceding  the  Daahaia  are 
the  Naoratri,  or  *  nine-nights,'  dming  which  a 
Brahman  is  engaged  to  read  the  praises  of  Dnrga, 
and  on  the  tenth  perform  the  homa  or  fire- 
sacrifice,  in  which  nee  and  ghi  are  ponred  into 
the  fire.  Bania  women  keep  np  a  danoe  oaHed 
garbha.  As  Arjona  and  his Imihcrs  worshipped 
the  shumce  tree,  the  Acacia  sttma,  and  bub^ 
np  their  arms  upon  it,  so  the  Hindns  go  forth  to 
worship  that  tree  on  the  festival  of  the  Dashara. 
They  address  the  tree  under  the  name  of  Apara- 
jita,  the  invincible  goddess,  sprinkle  it  iri^  five 
ambrosial  liquids,  the  panchamrit,  a  miztore  of 
milk,  curds,  sugar,  clarified  butter,  and  honcrf, 
wash  it  with  water,  and  hang  garments  npon  li 
Thev  light  lamps  and  bum  incense  before  the 
symbol  of  Aparajita,  make  chandloa  upon  the 
tree,  sprinkle  it  with  rose-coloured  water,  and 
set  offerings  of  food  before  it 

In  this  festival  Hindu  soldiers  hare  converted 
the  animals  and  instruments  of  modem  warfare 
into  emblems  of  their  Bellona.    Thus  the  horn  is 
invoked  to  carry  his  master,  first  to  victory,  and 
then  to  repose.     The  fiagstaff  is  the  eorign  of 
Indra;   the  sword  is  celebrated  under  svreral 
names ;  the  bow  and  arrows  are  also  pndsed ;  and 
even  fire-arms  have  their  proper  pre-eminence 
of  adoration.     The  Hindu  ardUeiyman  at  aD 
times  regards  the  gun  to  which  he  is  attached  a  J 
an  object  of  superstitious  reverence,  and  nsoaHy 
bestows  on  it  the  name  of  some  deity.    Dmji^J 
the  Durga  festival,  the  cannon  belonging  to  Iha  { 
army  were  planted,  praised,  invoked,  and  pn»*f 
pitiated  by  several  species  of  offieringB.    On  tti* 
morning  of  the  tentn  day,  the  Peshwa,  with  al- 
his  chitf  s  and  soldiers,  used  to  move  out  to  Al* 
camp  in  the  vicinity  of   the  ci^,   enA 
ranged  under  his  pamcular  banner,  mounted 
his  best  horse,  dressed  in  his  finest  dottws, 
with  his  arms  highly  polished.     Horses,  de  ^ 
and  camels  were  all  arranged  in  their 

trappings,  and  every  corps  spread  its  g 

flags  and  banners.  The  whole  popalatioo  of 
capital,  either  as  actors  or  spectators,  joined  i| 
this  grand  procession,  which  moved  towaidi  1H 
sacred  tree,  the  object  of  adoration.  Alter  w 
offerings  and  prayers,  the  Peahwa  plndced  warn 
leaves  of  the  tree,  on  which  all  the  esnnon  di' 
musketiy  commenced  firing.  The  P^wa  tMI  ■] 
plucked  ttom  a  field,  pnrebased  for  the  oeea^Kil 
a  stalk  of  jawari  or  bajri,  on  wUsh  the  whdP^ 
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crowd  fired  off  thefir  firms  or  fthot  arroirs,  ftiid 
rushed  in  an  instant  and  tore  np  the  whole. 
Each  endeavoured  to  procnre  a  share  of  the 
spoil.  Some  succeeded  in  carrying  off  a  handful, 
whibt  others  contented  themselves  with  a  few 
stalka ;  all,  however,  returned  home  with  shouts 
of  joy,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  niffht 
waa  devoted  to  festivity  and  mirth.  Many  other 
usages  prevail  at  this  festival,  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  Mahrattas;  among  others,  that  of  sacrificing 
sheep  and  buffaJoes,  sprinkling  the  blood  on  the 
horses  with  great  ceremony,  and  distributing  the 
flesh  of  the  former  to  all  ranks,  Brahmans 
excepted.  The  chiefs  often  gave  money  to 
enable  their  soldiers  to  buy  sheep  to  perform 
eacriflcses,  which,  from  furnishing  them  with  a 
good  dinner,  were  by  many  considered  as  the 
most  essential  ceremonies  of  the  Dasahara. — 
Forbes^  RoMtnala^  Hindu  AnnalSy  i\,  p.  385. 

DASA-KAMARA-OHARITA,  Tales  of  the 
Ten  Princes,  a  Sanskrit  book  by  Sri  Dandi.— 
Dowson.    See  Dandi. 

DASANAKHI.  HiKD.  An  ancient  miasile 
weapon  of  Iiuiia. 

DASARATHA,  kins  of  Ayodhya,  o!  the  Solar 
race,  a  potent  sovereign  in  ancient  India,  and 
fatiier  of  Rama.  His  kingdom  consisted  of  the 
eastern  countries,  Sindhu,  Saurastra,  Savira; 
southern  countries,  Anga^  Banga,  Magadha, 
Koeala,  and  Kasi.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
Ikshwaku.  Buchanan  supposes  him  to  have  lived 
in  the  15th  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
Aocordinff  to  Wilson,  the  sons  of  Dasaratha  were 
nuna,  Li&hmana,  Bharata,  and  Satrughna.  His 
chief  queen,  Kausalya,  bore  Rama ;  Kaikeyi  gave 
birth  to  Bharata,  and  Su-mitra  bore  Lakshmana 
and  ^trughna.  At  the  time  that  Sita  was 
married  to  Rama,  Urmik,  the  other  daughter  of 
Jamika.  was  given  to  Lakshmana,  and  the  two 
other  brothers  were  manied  to  Mandavi  and 
SrutakirtU,  the  daughtem  of  Knsadhwaja,  the 
sovereign  of  Sankasya,  or,  according  to  the  Agni 
Porana,  of  Kasi  or  Benares,  and  brother  of 
Jtnaka.  Dasaratha  Jataka  is  the  Buddhist  story 
of  king  Rama.— fliwidii  Theatre,  i.  pp.  288-289. 

DaSaRT.  Tel.,  Kar.  A  mendicant  of  a  class 
in  the  south  of  India,  a  worshipper  of  Vishnu. 

DASATIR,  sacred  writings  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sian prophets,  published  by  Mullah  Firoz-bin-Kaus 
St  Bombay  in  1818,  in  2  vols,  8vo. — Buisfs  Cat 
DASHA-BHOOJA.     Sansk.    From  Dashan, 
ten,   and  Bhooja,  an  arm.    Dashahara,  Sansk., 
from    Dashan,   ten,  and  Hree,    to   take   away. 
Dasha-koomara,  Sansk.,  from  Dashan,  ten,  and 
Koomara,  a  son.    Dasha-dik-pala,  Sansk.    Pala 
signifies   the  cherishing  of  a  person.      Dasha- 
rat^ha,   Saksk.,  from  Dashan,  ten,  and  Rat*ha, 
a  chariot.    Da8hama-padBhah6-grant^faa,  Sansk., 
from    Bashama,  the  tenth,  padshah,  king,   and 
Grant'ha,  a  book. 

DASHI.  Kashior.  The  edging  at  the  ends 
of  a  lone  shawL 

DASHMAKTA  or  Dushyanta,  a  king  of  the 
I^unar  race,  husband  of  Sakuntala. 

DASHT.  Pers.  a  desert;  also  an  open  tract 
of  country,  a  plain. 

Dasht-i-Badu,  the  northern  part  of  Dasht-i- 
Goran. 

Dasht-i-be-Daulat,inBaluchiBtan,  is  an  elevated 
rallej  or  pWn,  situated  to  the  K.E.  of  Mustung, 
at    the   head  of  ^le  Bolan  Pass.      Its  area  is 


DASTAR. 

from  15  to  20  square  miles,  and  some  of  its  bound- 
aries approach  the  Bolan  pass.  It  has  no  towns 
or  villages,  but  is  occasionally  dotted  with  the 
tomans  of  the  Kurd  tribe.  Some  portions  of  it 
are  cultivated  in  the  spring  and  summer  mon^s, 
but  during  the  winter  it  is  a  bleak,  howling 
wilderness,  destitute  of  trees  or  any  shelter ;  the 
snow  lies  deep  on  it,  and  cold  winds  whistle  over 
its  frozen  surface.  It  is  subject  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Kaka  tribe  of  Afghans,  and  caravans 
are  fre<^uently  plundered  hj  them.  In  the 
summer  it  is  fre<juently  clothed  with  the  fragrant 
terk  plant,  and  its  surface  diversified  by  fields  of 
waving  grain.  It  has  no  streams,  but  one  or  two 
wells  have  been  dug,  and  water  obtained  with 
some  difficultv.  The  caltivators  are  dependent 
on  rain  and  heavy  dews  for  the  success  of  their 
labours.  On  the  N.  it  communicates  with  the 
valley  of  Shal,  on  the  E.  it  has  the  Kharlaki 
ridge,  in  which  is  the  head  of  the  Bolan  pass,  and 
on  the  W.  and  S.  Ohahaltan.  It  is  pretty  in 
spring,  and  parts  are  cultivated. 

Dasht-i-Drugi,  a  small  plain  in  Jalawan. 

Dasht-i-Goran,  or  plain  of  the  wild  asses,  is  S. 
of  Chappar,  in  the  Kalat  district,  occupied  by  the 
Snnari  section  of  the  Zahri  Brahui  of  Jalawan. 
It  was  once  occupied  bv  the  Zigger  Minghal,  but 
their  increasing  numoers  compelled  them  to 
migrate. 

Dasht-i-Kapchak.  Kapchak  Is  a  Turkish  word, 
and  Dasht  means  a  wide  uncultivated  plain. 

Dasht-i-Mat,  a  vallev  in  Jalawan. 

Dasht-i-Tik,  part  of  Dasht  Goran. 

Dasht'Khor,  in  KeJ,  is  fertilized  by  the  river 
Khor,  which  disembogues  near  Junl,  W.  of  Ras 
Pishkan.  The  occupants  are  Kaodai  (Khudai  ?), 
Rind,  Hot,  Blrdi,  Bar,  and  Shahzada.— i?o&er/»on  ; 
Pottinger ;  Hough  ;  Mason  /  Cook ;  Markham, 
Embassy^  p.  84 ;  Ross. 

DASHTISTAN  means  a  level  country,  from 
Dasht,  a  plain ;  but  it  is  particularly  applied  to 
the  low  country  extending  along  part  of  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. — Fraser's  Khorasan. 

DASHYANTA  wss  eldest  son  of  Aulla,  and 
father  of  the  emperor  Bharata  by  Sakuntala. 

DASI.    Hind.    A  female  servant. 

DA8-NAMAH,  a  Hindu  sect,  worshippers  of 
Siva,  also  called  Dandi.  Sankaracfaarya  was 
their  founder.  They  take  this  name  from  the 
words  Das,  ten,  and  Namah,  a  class,  because 
there  were  ten  orders  amongst  them.     See  Dandi. 

DA800ND,  or  tenth,  in  Mewar,  as  in  Europe, 
was  the  stated  sum  to  be  levied  in  periods  of 
emeigency  or  danger. 

DAS  PADSHAH-KI-GRANTH.  This  and  the 
Adi-Granth  form  the  religious  writings  of  the 
Sikh  sect.     See  Sikhs. 

DASRAT  RAMA,  a  name  of  Rama  Chandra. 

DAST.  Pers.,  Hind.  The  hand.  Dastawez, 
a  signature,  a  voucher.  Dast  Bosee,  lit.  hand- 
kissing.  Dastah,  a  kalliyon,  a  small  hand  hookah. 
Dastana,  a  glove,  also  a  flat  brash  for  spreading 
newly-made  paper.  Dast  Panna,  a  pair  of  tongs 
carried  by  fakirs. 

DASTAGIR-WALAY,  an  appellation  given  by 
the  Gyr-Mahdi  Mahomechins  to  all  other  sects. 

DASTAR  or  Pagri,  the  name  given  in  India  to 
the  tnrband,  worn  on  the  head  by  Mahomedans  of 
Turkey  and  India,  and  by  Hindas.  The  word 
turband  is  unknown  to  Mahomedans  of  India.  It 
is  from  Sarband,  head-dress. 
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D  AST  AR- KHAN. 


DATES. 


DASTAR-KHAN,  a  table-cloth,  or  rather  a 
floor-cloth,  being  spread  on  the  groond ;  but  it  is 
also  used  to  denote  the  custom,  whenever  a  guest 
enters  a  house,  of  laying  a  table,  from  which, 
under  all  circumstances,  he  must  eat  something. 
The  man  who  attends  to  the  duty  is  called  Dastar- 
khan-ji.  In  Central  Asia  leather  table-cloths 
have,  m  modern  times,  been  replaced  by  bright- 
coloured  Russian  calico,  or,  amongst  the  richer 
classes,  by  silk  with  long  fringes.  —  Vambery^ 
Bokhara,  pp.  201,  dS2. 

DASTIJK,  a  high  priest  of  the  Zoroastrians. 

DASTUR  Hind.  Custom,  hence  Dasturi,  a 
customary  fee,  perquisites  formerly  paid  by  a 
dealer  to  seryants  when  their  master  makes  pur- 
chases. 

DASTUR-ul-AMAL,  a  revenue  work  prepared 
in  the  time  of  Akbar.  A  body  of  instructions  and 
tables  for  the  use  of  revenue  officers  under  the 
native  Government  of  India. — Wils. 

DASYA,  in  the  Sanskrit  writings,  a  race  or 
races  who,  along  with  the  M^hlecha,  opposed  the 
advancing  Aryan  race.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  the  prior  occupants  of  the  new  countries, 
and  were  all  reduced  to  subjection  or  slavery,  the 
word  being  either  from  Des,  a  country,  or  from 
Dasa,  a  slave.  The  Aitareya  Brahmana  says  most 
of  the  Dasya  are  sprung  from  Yisvamitra,  and 
Sanskrit  writers  appHed  Uie  term  Dasya  to  all  the 
aborigines  from  the  Naga  of  North-Eastem  Bengal, 
throughout  all  India,  to  the  indigenous  races  of 
Ceylon.  They  are  usually  supposed  to  have  com- 
prised the  Bhil,  Kol,  Santal,  Naga,  and  other  races, 
who,  when  the  Aryans  entered  India,  were  occupy- 
ing the  entire  country  between  the  Himalaya  and 
Vindhya.  They  seem  to  have  been  worshippers 
of  trees  and  serpents,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
to  have  adopted  Buddhism.  Fergusson  (p.  13) 
supposes  them  to  have  been  of  Tibetan  origin. 
They  were  overcome  and  ruled  over  by  the  Aryans." 
They  built  square  tower-like  temples,  with  a 
perpendicular  base,  but  a  curvilinear  outline  above. 

DASYAULUS.  Thwaites.  Several  species  of 
this  genus  of  middle-sized  trees  occur  in  Ceylon, 
viz.  D.  fulvus,  at  Hewessee  in  the  Pasdoon  Corle ; 
D.  microphyllus,  in  the  south,  but  rare ;  D.  Moonii, 
at  Caltura  near  Ratnapura;  and  D.  neriifolia, 
Qangmee,  Singh.,  common  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  streams  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  island. 
The  last  is  the  Bassia  neriifolia  of  Moon's  Cat.  It 
is  grown  for  shade  in  the  cinnamon  gardens,  and 
its  timber  is  used  for  common  purposes. — Thw. 

DATA,  a  mode  of  address  among  fakirs. 

DATE  PALMS  are  met  with  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  south  of  Asia.  In  the  Peninsula  of 
India  the  wild  date.  Phoenix  sylvestris,  shoots  up 
in  every  dip  of  ground,  and  it  is  common  in 
portions  of  the  Dacca,  Mimensin^,  and  Sunderbun 
districts.  When  not  stunted  in  its  growth  by  the 
extraction  of  its  sap,  it  is  a  very  handsome  tree, 
rising  to  30  or  40  feet  in  height,  with  a  dense 
crown  of  leaves  spreading  in  a  hemispherical  form 
on  its  summit.  The  leaves  are  from  10  to  15  feet 
long,  and  composed  of  numerous  leaflets  or  pinules 
about  18  inches  long ;  the  fruit  is  only  about  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  the  Arabian  variety.  The  cul- 
tivators of  the  true  date  tree.  Phoenix  dactylif era, 
in  Arabia,  fertilize  the  clusters  of  blossoms  in  the 
female  trees,  by  taking  the  stamina  of  the  flowers 
of  the  male  plant  and  placing  them  in  the  centre  of 
each  cluster  of  blossoms.    In  some  parts  of  Arabia, 


however,  the  male  trees  are  planted  to  windward, 
and  the  pollen,  wafted  by  the  wind,  fertilizes  tb 
blossoms  in  all  the  trees  in  the  gardens.    TIk 
culture  of  the  date  is  of  great  antiquity.     It  was 
emblematic  of  the  Jewish  nation.    Jericho  was  tbe 
city  of  palm  trees.    The  date  palm  was  familiar  to 
the  Egyptians  B.C.  2378.    It  is  first  seen  in  Babj- 
Ionian  monuments  B.C.  1500,  and  first  appeinoB 
the  Assyrian   monuments  b.c.  858.      A  recent 
writer  has  supposed  the  date  to  be  the  oonieal 
figure  on   the  top  of  the  thjrsua  of  BaodniL 
This  fruit,  according  to  Plinv,  was  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  almost  every  heathen  divinity ;  and 
the  date  palm  is  the  sculptural  emblem  of  all  tbt 
is  dignifidl,  beautiful,  and  good,  and  entered  laigdly 
into  the  ornamentation  of  temples.     In  India,  di« 
Phoenix  sylvestris  is  used  solely  for  the  palm  pice 
extracted  from  it    The  prooess  of  tapping  and 
extracting  the  juice  goes  on  all  the  year  roand, 
but  in  Bengal  it  is  continuous  from  the  1st  Norem- 
ber  to  the  15th  of  February.    Some  days  pce- 
viouslv,  the  lower  leaves  of  the  crown  are  stripped 
off  all  round,  and  a  few  extra  leaves  from  the 
side  of  the  tree  intended  to  be  ta]>pM9d.     On  the 
part  thus  denuded  a  triangular  incision  is  made 
with  a  knife,  about  an  inch  deep,  so  as  to  penetrate 
through  the  cortex  and  divide  the  sap  vessels,  one 
point  of  the  triangle  downwards,  into  which  k 
inserted  a  piece  of  grooved  bamboo,  in  order  to 
direct  the  sap  into  an  earthen  pot  suspended 
underneath  it  oy  a  string.    The  pots  are  suspended 
in  the  evening,  and,  when  sugar  has  to  be  made, 
are  removed  very  early  the  following  moraing, 
ere  the  sun  has  sufficient  heat  to  warm  the  juioe, 
which  would  cause  it  immediately  to  ferment,  and 
destroy  its  quality  of  crystallizing  into    sogu-. 
The  cutting  being  made  in  the  afternoon  in  Bei^, 
next  morning  the  pot  is  found  to  contain,  from  a 
full-grown  tree,   10  seers  of  juioe,  the  seoond 
morning  4  seers,  and  the  third  morning  2  seen  of 
juice ;  the  quantity  exuding  afterwards  is  so  small, 
that  no  pot  is  suspended  for  tbe  next  four  days. 
The  boiling  apparatus  consists  of  a  hole  of  about 
8  feet  in  dUiameter,  sunk  about  2  feet  in  the  ground, 
over  which  are  supported  by  mod  arches  four  thin 
earthen  pans  of  a  semi -globular   shape,   and  4 
inches  in  diameter ;  the  hole  itself  is  the  furnace, 
and  has  two  apertures  on  opposite  sides  for  feeding 
in  the  fuel  and  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.    Tbe 
fire  is  lit  so  soon  as  the  juice  is  collected  and  i 
poured  into  the  four  pans,  which  are  kepi  oon-  j 
stantly  supplied  with  fresh  juice  as  the  water  I 
evaporates,  until  the  whole  produce  of  the  morning ; 
is  boiled  down  to  the  required  density.     As  tbe  • 
contents  of  each  pan  become  sufficiently  boiled,  ; 
they  are  ladled  out  into  other  earthen  pots  or  jus 
of  various  sizes,  from  5  to  20  seers  of  oootait^' 
according  to  the  local  custom,  and  in  these  tiit' 
boiled  extract  cools,  crystallizes  into  a  hard  ^arn^ 
pound  of  granulated  sugar  and  molasses,  and  ii 
brought  to  market  for  sale  as  goor.    By  subset 
quent  processes  the  goor  is  deprived  more  orkMl 
of  its  molasses  and  impurities.    A  Persian  pocMi 
celebrates  the  Arabian  date  palm,  Phodnix  dad^ 
lifera,  and  its  360  uses. 

DATE  PLUM,  Yuen-ts-au,  Chin.     Fmit  4 
Diospyros  kaki. 

DATES  of  Phoenix  dactylifenu 

Wu-lau-tne, .    .    .  Ohin.  |  Daltefai,    .    ,    .    .    Qm. 
Fkn-taao,  ....     . ,     I  Khuims.  Khajor, 
Dattei,      ....     Fb.  I  Dateri,    .    ... 
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DATIA. 


DATYA. 


The  best  dates  are  the  fruit  of  the  Pbcenix  dacty- 
lifera,  dried  in  the  sun.  They  have  a  shriyelled 
appearance,  and  a  pleasant  subacid  taste.  The 
date  trees  on  the  coast  of  Oman  form  a  con- 
tinuous grove  to  Khorfakan,  a  distance  of  150 
miles,  and  the  Arabs  have  a  saying  that  a  trayeller 
may  proceed  the  whole  distance  without  ever 
losing  their  shade.  Dates  form  the  principal 
export  from  Oman,  large  quantities  being  taken 
to  India.  The  Mahomedan  and  Hindu  population 
are  very  partial  to  them.  The  best  are  brought 
from  Basrah  and  Bahrein,  those  from  Oman  being 
classed  next  in  excellence.  Some  are  simply  dried, 
and  then  strung  on  lines ;  others,  which  is  the 
usual  plan,  are  packed  in  baskets.  The  Phoenix 
dactylifera  is  invaluable  to  the  desert  tribes  of 
Northern  Africa  and  the  Sahara,  whose  most 
important  wants  it  supplies.  The  fruit  is  the 
common  food  of  themselves  and  their  cattle,  while 
their  huts  and  houses  are  chiefly  constructed  of 
date-wood.  Makran  dates  are  famed,  and  are 
largely  exported.  Multan,  Dehra  Ghazi  Khan,  and 
Muzaffargarh  produce  dates  in  large  quantities  from 
the  Phoenix  sylvestris,  but  of  an  inferior  kind  to 
those  of  Arabia;  they  are,  however,  preserved, 
either  by  being  dried,  or  else  by  being  boiled  in 
oil  and  water,  and  then  dried;  when  about  to 
ripen,  a  piece  of  matting  is  put  over  the  cluster 
to  prevent  the  ravages  of  birds,  etc. — WeUsteiTs 
Travels^  L  188;  Fraser's  Journey^  74;  Burton'' s 
Mecca ;  PowelTs  Panjab, 

DATIA,  chief  town  of  Datia  state,  Bundel- 
khand,  lying  on  the  road  from  Agra  to  Sagal 
(Saugor),  125  miles  south-east  of  the  former,  and 
148  miles  north-east  of  the  latter,  lat.  25''  40'  N., 
long.  78''  30'  £. ;  estimated  population,  40,000, 
almost  exclusively  Hindus. 

DATISCA  CANNABINA.  Linn,  Ik'lbb,  Hind. 
Grows  in  Kashmir,  Eanawar,  Nepal,  and  the  Hima- 
laya ;  its  bark  and  the  woody  portions  of  the  root 
are  much  esteemed  in  the  ranjab  for  dyeing  silk 
of  a  yellow  colour.  It  is  also  an  ingredient  in 
producing  a  pleasing  pale  'pista*  green.  It  is 
exclusively  a  hill  pr<^uct.  It  is  used  as  an  ex- 
pectorant in  catarrh.  The  bark  also  contains  a 
bitter  principle  like  quassia.  Root  exported  to 
Amritsar  as  a  dyestuff. — Stewart ;  CUghorn ;  Cal, 
Cat.  Ex,  1862.    See  Dyes. 

DATTA.  Sansk.  From  Da,  to  give;  abbreviated 
into  Dat  or  Dut,  a  gift,  a  donation,  a  son  given  in 
adoption,  a  girl  betrothed.  Datta  or  Dutt  is  a  sub- 
division of  the  writer  caste  of  Bengal,  and  borne  as 
a  name,  as  Jai  Krishn  Dutt.  The  Datta  came  to 
Bengal  along  with  the  Kulin  race. 

DATTA  JAYANTI,  a  Hindu  festival  held  in 
honour  of  a  deity  named  Datta. 

DATU.    Malay.    A  governor  under  a  sultan. 
DATUNI,  the  root  of  the  Croton  tiglium ;  it  is 
a  very  powerful  purge,  much  used  in  prescriptions. 
DATURA  ALBA.    Rumph. 

D.  metel,  Boxb,,  Bheede. 

Arab.    Safeddhatara,     .    Hind. 

BuBM.    Hamata,  Humatu,  Mali. 

Chin.    Velleomate,  .    .      Tah. 

Telia  umati,    .    .       Tel. 


Jouz-mazil. 

Pa-daing-pnoo, 

I^au-yang-hwa, 

Man-to-lo-hwR, 

Sadadhatara, 


Hind. 


The  Datura  genus  of  plants  is  common  in  India, 
both  wild  and  cultivated;  the  colours  of  the  flowers 
are  white,  yellow,  purple,  and  blue.  D.  pontica  is 
reputed  to  have  contributed  to  the  poisonous 
quality  of  the  honey  that  was  eaten  by  Xenophon*s 


soldiers.     Bishop  Uobcr  notices  Datura  alba  in  hu 
Walk  in  Bengal : 

*  While  to  the  oooler  air  oonf  est 
The  broad  datura  bares  her  breast 
Of  fragrant  soent  and  virgin  white, 
A  pearl  aroand  the  locks  of  night.* 

Its  beautiful  long  white  flowers  in  Rohtak  arc 
used  as  an  offering  to  the  shrines  of  certain  deities. 
Its  value  as  a  curative  in  asthma  is  known  both  to 
Europeans  and  natives,  who  smoke  the  seed  in 
their  hookahs  when  so  afllicted.  The  white  and 
purple  species  are  alike  used  by  thieves  to  stupefy 
victims,  but  the  white  is  oonsidered  the  most 
efficient  The  victims  are  usually  discovered  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  and  breathing  hiurd  and 
heavily ;  if  removed,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
expose  them  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  is  hAsl. 
The  action  of  the  poison  is  quicker  in  the  hot 
weather  than  in  the  cold ;  much,  of  course,  depends 
on  the  individual  constitution  of  the  victim.  But 
usually  in  hot  weather  it  begins  to  act  in  five 
minutes,  and  coma  supervenes  within  the  hour ; 
in  cold  weather  it  begins  to  act  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes.  The  seeos  are  given 
with  sweetmeats,  and  the  effects  have  been 
known  to  continue  for  two  days,  and  still 
recovery  take  place;  cold  effusion  and  strong 
stimuUmt  emetics  constitute  the  most  effectusl 
treatment.  The  vision  often  continues  obscured 
long  after  the  general  recovery  takes  place.  This 
state  is  best  remedied  by  blisters  to  the  temples 
or  nape  of  the  neck,  and  by  cold  effusion.  If 
given  while  the  stomach  is  empty,  a  much  smaller 
dose  may  induce  all  the  preceding  symptoms  and 
prove  fatal.  This  is  well  known  to  tne  Indian 
poisoners,  who  suit  the  time  of  administration 
according  to  the  purpose  they  mean  to  serve. — 
Powell;  Stewart, 

DATURA  FASTUOSA.    Roxb. 
Kala  dhatura,      .    Bkno. 
Purple  thorn  apple,    Kng. 
Methelseed,     .    .    .   „ 
Downy  thorn  apple,      „ 
Dhatura,      .    .    .    Hind. 
Rotikubang,     .      Malat. 

This  is  very  common  over  both  of  the  Peninsulas 
of  India.  It  is  used  in  asthma.  Both  the  single 
and  double  flowered  varieties  of  this  species  may 
be  often  seen  near  Burman  houses,  and  children 
not  knowing  its  poisonous  character  sometimes 
eat  the  fruit,  with  very  serious  effects.  Its  large 
tulip-shaped  white  flower  is  sacred  to  Mahadeva. — 
0\Sh, ;  Roxb. ;  Gen,  Med.  Top,  p.  138  ;  Cat,  Exh. 
1862 ;  Mason ;  J,  L,  Stewart. 

DATURA  STRAMONIUM.     Linn, 

Fah-kia-rh,  Fung-kiarrh,  Chin.  ;  Thorn  apple,  Eng. 

A  native  of  waste  places  all  over  Europe.  Its 
narcotic  properties  have  been  proved  by  Lind- 
berger  and  others  to  correspond  exactiy  with  those 
of  tiie  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus.  The  alcholic 
extract  of  the  seeds  is  a  perfect  substitute  for 
belladonna  for  many  of  the  purposes  described 
imder  that  head.— 0'5A.  p.  469. 

DATYA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  were  Brahmans 
slain  by  the  gods,  but  were  resuscitated  by  Sukra, 
their  guru,  and  attacked  the  ^ods  in  Swerga, 
from  which  the  gods  fled  in  vanous  disguises, — 
Indra  as  a  peacock,  Yamuna  as  a  crow,  Kuvera  a 
lizard,  Agni  a  pigeon,  Nairat  a  parrot,  Yaruna 
a  partridge,  Vayu  a  dove,  etc.  indra  thus  lost 
his  heaven;  but  he  afterwards  slew  Vitra,  the 


Kaohu-bong,     . 

Malay. 

NeUaumata,    . 

Malsal. 

Oaoz^h,   .    . 

.    Pebs. 

Anhenta,      .    . 

.  SiNQH. 

Karu  umate,    . 

.     Tax. 

Nalla  mnmetta, 

.      Tkl. 
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DAVABAJPATNAM. 


Datya,  and  committed  the  crime  of  Brahmamcide, 
for  which  he  had  again  to  leave  heaven  and  do 
penance.  This  my&  seems  to  be  an  account  of 
one  of  the  ancient  wars  between  the  Aryan 
Brahmans  and  a  race  with  whom  ihej  came  in 
contact,  or  a  reUtion  of  the  soppression  of  the 
Vedio  naturalism.— Co2e.  Myth.  Bind.  p.  876. 


Linn.    Carrot. 
Mor-muj,  Bal,  Each,  Pak. 
Zirduk,    ....    Pebs. 
Ganjara,  .    .    .      Sansk. 
QrinjaDa,      .     .     .      „ 
Oajjara,   .    .    Tam.,  Tkl. 


DAUCUS  CAROTA. 
Istaflin-jazr,  ,  .  Abab. 
Jazar-ul-bostani,  .  „ 
Hn-Io-peh,  .  .  .  Cuts. 
Stajphulinoa,  .  .  .  Gb. 
Gajia,  Oigar>  Jugur,'HiND. 

Cultivated  all  over  India  as  a  vegetable.  Fruit 
carminative  and  diuretic.  The  root  is  officinal  on 
account  of  its  succulent  nature,  being  favourable 
for  making  poultices,  which  are  moderately 
stimulant.  Two  kinds  in  general  use  all  over  the 
Dekhan,  are  the  red  and  yellow.  To  preserve 
carrots  until  the  commencement  of  the  rains  in 
the  months  of  Maioh  and  April,  cut  off  the  green 
tops,  and  let  the  roots  remam  in  the  ground ;  this 
chedoB  their  growth,  and  by  this  means  ffood 
carrots  can  1^  had  until  the  middle  of  July. 
Yellow  Cape  answer  the  best  for  preserving. 

DAUDZAI  is  a  division  of  the  Peshawur  dis- 
trict, situated  between  the  Khalil  and  Khalsa 
division  and  the  Kabul  river.  The  population  in 
1868  was  87,671,  almost  all  Mahomeoans,  Syud, 
Moghul,  Daudzai,  Gujar,  Khoja,  Kashmiri,  Khatri, 
and  Arora.  The  Daudsai  tnbe  in  the  Peshawur 
valley,  with  the  Khalil  and  Mohmand,  form  the 
Qhoria  Khel,  which  came  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tamak  river  in  Afghanistan,  and  settled  in  Pesh- 
awur. The^  have  three  sections,  the  Mandaki, 
Mamur,  and  Tusuf.  They  number  10,000  fami- 
lies.—AfacGV.  N.  W,  R  L  i.  p.  897. 

DAUGHTER,  from  Duhitn,  Sansk.,  milking. 

DAUL  or  Dola.  Hind.  The  boundary  of  a 
fieldf  or  boundary  mark,  or  mound  of  earth  for 
that  purpose ;  Scottic^,  Dool. 

DAULA.  Hind.  White  sugar-cane,  the  best 
kind. 

DAULAT.  Arab.  Fortune,  empire,  any 
monarchy.  Daulat-td-Aliyah-al-Usmaniyah,  the 
Ottoman  Government. 

DAULATABAD,  a  town  and  fortress  in  the 
Hyderabad  dominions,  in  lat.  19°  67'  K.,  and 
long.  75°  18'  £.,  10  miles  N.  W.  from  Aurangabad. 
The  fortress,  also  known  by  the  name  of  Deogiri, 
haa  from  remote  antiquity  been  a  stronghold  of 
the  rulers  of  the  Dekhan.  At  the  time  of  the 
Mahomedan  invasion  of  the  Dekhan  in  1294, 
Deogiri  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Jadhao 
dynasty  since  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century, 
and  was  then  the  capital  of  Maharashtra.  Ala- 
ud-Din  suddenly  galloped  into  the  town,  and 
announced  himself  as  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
imperial  army ;  the  city  surrendered,  but  the 
Jadhao  dynasty  was  not  finally  extinguished  till 
a.d.  1812.  It  received  the  name  of  Daulatabad 
from  the  emperor  iluhammad,  son  of  Taghalaq 
Shah,  who  tried  to  make  it  the  capital  of  the 
empire  in  place  of  Dehll    See  Deogiri. 

pAULI,  in  Cuttack,  has  two  separate  local 
edicts,  the  remaming  edicts  corresponding  with 
those  at  Gimar,  in  Gujerat.  They  are  in  Sie  old 
Lat  character,  in  Old  Pali  of  the  8d  or  4th  cen- 
tury B.C.,  probabty  B.c.  806  ?  Devanampiya,  the 
young  prince  of  Ujjain.  is  named  *the  beloved  of 
the  gods.'    The  king  is  probably  the  father  of 


I  Asoka,  who  was  regent  at  Ujjain.     Both  edicts 

I  appoint  two  tapha  or  coUeges  for  meditation  and 

thepropitiation  of  Heaven.  These  edicts  repeatedly 

speak  of  this  worid  and  the  world  hereafter ;  and 

the  people  are  expready  commanded  to  propitiate 

■  Heaven,  and  to  confess  and  believe  in  Giod,  who  ii 

I  the  worthy  object  of  obedience,  or  more  literally, 

\  Him,  the  Etenial,  ye  shall  propitiate  by  prayer. 

DAUP-YAT,  in  Amhel^a  timber  em|doyed 

for  rafters.     It  is  a  beautiful,  yeUowish-wlate, 

compact  wood,  but  has  a  tendency  to  split.    Tbe 

leaves  are  used  as  a  dre. — Captain  Dance. 

DAUR  Hind.  A  huge  earthen  ▼easel  and 
by  grain-parchers. 

DAUR,  amongst  the  Baluta  or  Tillage  offieos 
of  the  Dekhan,  one  of  the  inferior  alute. 

DAURANI,  a  tribe,  or  nation,  inhabiting  tke 
tract  of  country,  about  400  nules  lon^,  thrcagh 
which  runs  the  road  between  Herat  and  Kid- 
dahar.  Its  breadth  in  the  N.W.  is  about  80 
miles,  and  in  the  S.E.  150  miles.  Their  oountry 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tjie  Paropaminn 
mountains,  inhabited  by  the  Annak  and  Uazara : 
on  the  west  and  S.W.  is  Seistan  and  desert  of 
sand,  the  desert  separating  it  from  Baladiistan ; 
on  the  south  are  Shorawak  and  the  hilk  of 
Khajah  Amran,  which  separate  it  from  the  Tsrin 
and  the  Kakars,  and  on  the  east  they  join 
the  GhilzaL  The  chain  of  Khajah  Anoan* 
though  not  a  mountain  of  the  first  rank,  is  lugii 
enough  to  bear  snow  for  three  months,  and  to 
be  cold  all  the  year.  It  is  chieflj  inhabited  by 
shepherds,  who  belong  to  the  Achakzai  dan  of 
the  Daurani.  They  were  formerly  called  the 
Abdali,  till  Ahmad  Shah,  in  consequence  of  a 
dream  of  the  famous  saint  at  Chumkani,  changed 
it  to  Daurani,  and  took  himself  the  title  of  Shah 
Dur-i-Dauran.  Some  accounts  describe  the 
mountains  of  Toba  as  their  most  ancient  abode. 
More  numerous  traditions  represent  them  as 
having  descended  into  the  plains  of  Khorasan 
from  the  mountains  of  Ghor,  which  belong  to 
the  Paropamisan  group,  but  leave  it  uncertain 
whether  that  tract  waa  their  original  seat,  and 
by  what  causes  their  emigration  was  occasioned. 
This  tribe  is  divided  into  two  great  branches, 
Zeeruk  and  Panjpa;  but  these  diyiflious  are 
now  only  of  use  to  distinguish  the  deso^cit  of  the 
different  clans.  That  of  Zeeruk  is  reckoned  by 
far  the  most  honourable.  From  those  brandies 
spring  nine  dans,  of  which  four  belong  to  Ze^nk, 
and  five  to  Panjpa : — Zeeruk — Pondzai,  Alikuzai, 
Barakzai,  Atcbakzai.  Punjpa— -Kurzai,  Alizai. 
Ishakzai,  Kbugiani. 

The  whole  population  of  the  country  numbs 
about  600,000,  of  whom  the  Daurani  are  about 
one-half.  Thev  are  largely  pastoral.  The  better 
sort  have  their  lands  cultivated  by  hired  labouren. 
Buzgar,  or  slaves,  but  often  put  their  hand  to 
necessary  work.  The  poorer  Daurani  are  often 
Buzur,  but  seldom  labourers,  these  being  chiefly 
Tajak  and  Afghan  Hamsaya.  The  pastoral  tribes 
dwell  in  kishdi  or  black  tents,  20  to  25  feet  kng , 
and  10  or  12  broad,  price  about  £4. 

DAURI-GOSAYI.  Maur.  A  Gosain  sect  who 
beat  the  dauru,  a  small  drum. 

DAYALLIA,  an  elegant  fern  of  Moohndn; 

fructifications  in  roundish  separate  spots  near  the 

margin.    D.  parallda  and  D.  pilosa  are  of  Bengal. 

DAVARAJPATNAM,  a  table-land  boun&g 

the  Neilgherries  to  the  north. 
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DAVERSOLABETTA. 

I   DAVERSOLABETTA,  a  peak  in  lat.  IV  27' 

I   N.,  long.  IS""  43'  E.,  in  the  Neilgherries,  two  miles 

north  of  Ootacamund ;  8380  feet  above  the  aea. 

DAVID.  Fort  St.  David,  a  ruined  fort,  in 
lat.  11**  W  20-^  N.,  and  long.  79**  49'  30"  E., 
1}  miles  north  of  Cuddalore,  of  which  it  may  be 
called  a  suburb.  Clive  was  appointed  governor 
of  it  in  1756.  In  1758  the  French  dismantled 
the  fort,  but  sufficiently  restored  it  in  1783  to 
withstand  an  attack  by  General  Stuart.  — Imp,  Gaz, 
DAVIS,  Captain  JOHN,  in  1585  made  the 
first  of  his  three  voyages  to  the  north-west,  and 
disooTered  the  Strait  which  bears  his  name.  On 
the  eastem  side  of  this  wide  sea,  improperly 
termed  a  strait,  he  discovered  and  named  what 
has  retained  his  appellative,  Gape  Desolation ; 
and  on  the  western  shore,  Mount  Raleigh,  Cape 
UfaLdngham,  Exeter  Sound,  and  some  other 
places  still  bear  the  names  he  gave  them.  In  his 
second  voyage,  in  1586,  he  examined  the  coast  on 
the  west  side  of  the  strait  between  Cumberland 
Island  and  lat  66}^  N.  In  1587,  not  discouraged 
by  his  want  of  success,  he  made  a  third  voyage, 
and  affirmed  that  he  reached  lat  7S°  N.  He 
examined  the  eoast  whidi  he  had  seen  before, 
gave  names  to  some  other  places,  but  made  no 
advance  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  north-west 
passage.  The  discoveries  which  he  made  in  his 
three  voyages  proved  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance, since  to  him  more  than  any  preced- 
mg  or  subsecment  navigator  has  the  whale  fishery 
been  indebted. 

He  was  chief  pilot  in  a  Dutch  mercantile  voyage 
to  the  Malay  principality  of  Acheen,  the  norm 
part  of  Sumatra,  and  he  wrote  the  story  of  this 
adventure.     The  two   brothers   Houtman  were 
chief  commanding  officers  of  the  Lion  and  Lioness ; 
bnt  one  of  them  was  slain,  with  a  large  number 
of  h^  men,  by  a  sudden  and  insidious  attack  from 
the  Malays  while  feasting  on  board  ship,  and  the 
other  was  taken  captive.    Both  ships  were  then 
safd^  brought  back  to  Holland  by  Davis,  who 
survived  to  encounter  a  similar  tragic  fate  in 
1605.     He  was  fifty-five  years  of  age  when  he 
thus  met  with  his  death,  and  was  on  his  third 
voyage  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca.     His  second, 
from  February  1601  to  September  1603,  was  in  the 
capacity  of  ^ot-major  to  the  Red  Dragon,  one  of 
the  English  East  Indja  Company^s  first  squadron  of 
vessels,  under  Captain  Sir  .Tames  Lancaster.    The 
last  voyage,  which  proved  fatal  to  Davis,  was 
made  by  him  as  pilot  of  the  Tiger,  a  vessel  fitted 
ont  by  Sir  Edward  Michelbome,  who  personally 
commanded,  as  it  appears,  without  regard  to  the 
East  India  Company  s  exclusive  privileges.  Michel- 
bome wrote  the  report  given  by  Purchas.    A  gang 
of  Japanese  pirates,  whose  vessel  lay  alongside  the 
Tiger  in  a  harbour  off  Patana,  not  far  from  Singa- 
pore, were  imprudently  permitted  to  come  aboard 
for    hoanitality.     Michelbome  says  that   Davis 
n^lectea  to  keep  proper  guard,  or  to  remove 
their  weapons ;  however  that  may  have  been,  they 
attempted  to  seize  the  English  ship,  and  in  the 
fighting  Davis  and  other  men  were  killed. — Sir 
John  Ro$8y  N.  W.  Passage, 

DAVIS,  SiB  JOHN  FRANCIS,  author  of  a 
General  Description  of  the  Empire  of  China  and 
its  Inhabitants ;  Sketches  of  China. 

DAW  A-  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pers.  A  claim.  La- 
da  wa,  no  demands,  Madoa'a,  a  claunant.  Mad- 
da-alei,  a  defendant 
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DAY. 

DAW  A.  Hind.  Medicine.  Dawa-i-Atishak, 
gentian  root.  Dawa-i-Mubarak,  Clerodendron 
siphonanthus.     Dawa-i-Pechish,  Ophelia  elegans. 

DAWAN.  HmD.  Threshing  the  com  by 
bullocks,  attaching  six  or  eight  in  a  row,  and 
driving  them  round  a  central  pivot  over  the  com 
strewed  on  the  floor. 

DA  WAR,  known  in  old  times  as  the  Bilad-ud- 
dawar,  and  by  the  modem  inhabitants  as  Zamin- 
i-dawar.  A  large  province,  contiguous  to  Rukh- 
khaj.  Bast,  and  Ghor,  and  the  opening  of  the 
latter  to  Sejistan.  Elphinstone  says,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Helmand  lies  the  rich  country  of 
Zamindawar,  which  has  the  Paropamisan  moiin- 
taina  on  the  north,  and  some  hUls  connected  with 
that  range  are  found  within  its  limits.  This  fine 
country  extends  for  forty  or  fifty  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  Helmand. — Elph,  Caubul,  p.  122; 
Reinaud^  Mem,  sur  Vlnde^  p.  173. 

DAW  AT,  invitation,  also  exorcism,  practised 
bv  Mahomedans  in  India  to  command  the  presence 
of  genii  and  demons ;  for  the  protection  from  evil, 
casting  out  of  devils,  to  create  enmities,  friend- 
ships, or  love  between  people,  to  destroy  or  injure 
enemies,  deteot  crimes.  These  are  effected  by 
philters,  faleetahs  or  lamp-charms,  smoke-channs, 
amulets. — Herkl, 

DAWN. 

Bhor Hind.  I  Sub*h-i-Sadiq,   .    ,  PsRS, 

Jhajarkha,  ...        „      |  Sub'h-i-Kazib,   .     ,     „ 

The  first  grey  luminosity  is  known  as  the 
SuVh-i-Kazib,  or  false  dawn,  the  true  dawn 
being  Snb'h-i-Sadiq.  Where  false  dawns  are 
visible,  aboat  two  hours  before  dawn  of  day,  the 
horizon  becomes  quite  light,  and  is  succeeded  by 
impenetrate  darkness.  It  is  chiefly  visible  about 
August.  An  African  traveller  on  the  skirts  of 
the  Sahara,  says  he  has  seen  it  equally  bright, 
thoogh  not  equally  beautiful,  with  the  8nb'h-i- 
Kaab  of  Persia.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the 
zodiacal  light,  respecting  the  nature  and  cause  of 
which  crude  conjectures  only  have  hitherto  been 
put  forward. 

'  'Tie  dawn  I— at  least  that  earliest  dawn 
Whose  glimpses  are  again  withdrawn, 
As  if  the  mom  had  waked,  and  then 
Shut  eloBO  her  lids  of  light  again.' 

The  dawn  of  the  Rig  Yeda  is  personified  as 
a  lovely  maiden,  imder  the  names, — Arjuni,  for 
whom  the  Greeks  have  Argyronis ;  Brisaya, 
Briseis ;  Dahana,  Daphne ;  Ushas,  Eos ;  Sarama, 
Helen ;  Saranya,  Erinys. 

Panis,  a  wicked  monster,  is  said  to  have  tempted 
Sarama  to  be  unfaithful  to  Indra,  and  among  the 
Greeks  Paris  tempted  Helen. 

DAY,  Mr.,  a  servant  of  the  English  East  India 
Company,  who  founded  Madras  in  1639. 

DAY.  Deputy  Surgeon-General  Fiands  Day, 
a  Machras  medical  officer,  who  wrote  on  the 
fishes  of  India,  Malabar,  Cochin,  and  the  British 
Islands.  As  Inspector  -  General  of  Fishes  in 
India,  he  examinea  the  rivers  and  seas  from  Per- 
sian Makran  in  the  west,  along  two  thousand 
miles  of  coast  eastwards  to  Singapore ;  and  from 
1865  to  the  present  time  (1888),  in  reports  to 
Government,  which  have  all  been  printed,  and  in 
numerous  articles  to  scientific  journals,  he  has 
contributed  to  his  favourite  science  an  amount  of 
information  which  no  man  of  science  working 
single-handed  has,  perhaps,  ever  before  accom- 


DAY. 


DAY. 


plished.     The  more  prominent  resalts  of  his  great 
labours  are  given  in  the  following  volumes  : — 

in  1865.  he  pnblished  his  Fishei  of  Malabar. 
.,  1873,  Reports  on  the  Sea  and  the  Fresh-water  Fish 

and  Fisheries  of  India  and  Burma. 
..  1875-1879,  Fishes  of  India. 
..1876,  Fishes  of   Neilgheny  HiUs;   Some  Wynad 

Fishes. 
,,  1867,  Some  Fishes  of  Madras  and  some  of  India. 


In  1868,  Fishes  of  India ;  1869,  do.  of  Oriau^  Oalootii, 

and  Burma. 
„  1870,  Do.  of  Andaman,  Nioobar,  W.  India,  etc 
,,  1880-1883,  Fishes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
DAY. 


Yom,  .  . 
Divous,  . 
Jour,  .  . 
Tag,  .  . 
Ros ;  Din« 


,    .    .   Arab. 

.    .     Can. 

.    .    .  Fr. 

.    .    .Geb. 
Hind.,Pbbs. 


Giomo, It. 

Dia, Sp. 

Nal, Tail 

Dinam, Tel 

Ghyun Tcre. 


Latin. 


i  Dies  Solis. 
Dies  Lunn. 
Dies  Martis. 
Dies  Mercurii. 
Dies  Jovis. 
Dies  Yencris. 
Dies  Satuml. 


Saxon. 


Sun's  day. 
Moon's  day. 
Tiw's  day. 
Woden's  day. 
Thor's  day. 
Friya's  day. 
Sateme'sday. 


Arabic. 


Yom-ul-ahd. 

Yom-athnein. 

Yom-thalath. 

Yom-ur-arbia. 

Yom-ul-khamis 

Yom-jooma. 

Yom  us  saba. 


Fenian. 


Elk-shumba. 

Do-shumba. 

Si-shumba. 

Char-shumba. 

Panj-shumba. 

Jooma. 

ShumbaorHafta. 


Hindostani. 


Itewar. 

Pir. 

MunguL 

Charshumba. 

Jumarat. 

Jooma. 

Awulhufta. 


Siamese. 


Van  Athet.  =Day  of  the  Sblj 
Yan  Ghau.  =  „  Moon. 
Yan  Kgankau.=  „  L*boar. 
YanPoeth.  :=  „  Meetmg.  i 
Yan  Prahath.  =  „  Hand-day. ' 
YanSok.  =  „  B«t  i 
YanSaun.       =  „  Atferaelifla' 


Englifih. 


Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 


Burmese. 


Tanenganway. 

Ta  nen  la. 

Enga. 

Bud  da  boo* 

Kyapaday. 

Thoukkya. 

Tsanay. 


Jewish. 


Yom  rishon. 
Yom  sani. 
Yom  salisa. 
Yom  rabiht 
Yom  umishi 
Yom  sisi. 
Yom  sabat. 


Tamil. 


Nayaru  (sun). 

Tingal  (moon). 

Sheway  (Mars). 

Budhun  (Mercury). 

Yyashum  (Jupiter). 

Yelli. 

Sani  (Saturn). 


Rajput. 


Surya-war. 

Som,  or  Indu-war. 

Mangal-war. 

Bud-war. 

Yri8*hpat-war. 

Sncra-war. 

Sanijor  Sanichra  war. 


Singhala 


Erie-da. 

Sandoo-da. 

Angeharrowa-da. 

Bada-da. 

Brahaspatin-dik 

Sikkoora-da. 

Senneaoora-da. 


■I 


From  the  remotest  times,  amongst  the  Ghaldseaus, 
Egyptians,  Arabians,  Hindus,  Greeks,  and  the 
nations  of  northern  Europe,  there  has  been  a 
hebdomadarjr  division  of  the  month.  In  general, 
the  days  are  oommenced  by  the  day  of  the  sun, 
followed  by  the  moon,  and  the  five  planets,  Mars, 
Meroory,  tfupiter,  Venus,  and  Saturn. 

The  foUowing  origin  of  the  ancient  names  has 
been  suggested  in  connection  with  astronomical 
science.  The  planetary  arrangement  of  Ptolemy 
was  thus : — 1.  Saturn ;  2.  Jupiter ;  3.  Mars ;  4.  the 
Sun ;  5.  Venus ;  6.  Mercury ;  7.  the  Moon.  Each 
of  these  planets  was  supposed  to  preside  succes- 
sively over  each  hour  of  the  24  of  each  day,  in  the 
order  above  given.  In  this  way  Saturn  would 
preside  over  the  first  hour  of  the  first  day,  Jupiter 
over  the  second  hour.  Mars  over  the  third,  the 
Sun  over  the  fourth,  and  so  on.    Thus  the  Sun, 

E residing  over  the  fourth,  eleventh,  and  eighteenth 
ours  of  the  first  day,  \^-ould  preside  over  the  first 
hour  of  the  second  day ;  and,  carrying  on  the  series, 
the  Moon  would  preside  over  the  firat  hour  of  the 
third  day,  Mars  over  the  first  hour  of  the  fourth 
day,  Mercury  over  the  first  hour  of  the  fifth  day, 
Jupiter  over  the  first  hour  of  the  sixth  day,  and 
Venus  over  the  first  hour  of  the  seventh  day. 
Hence  the  names  of  the  days  yet  used  in  the 
learned  professions  throughout  Europe. 

Four  of  the  present  English  names  of  the  days 
of  the  week  are  derived  from  the  Saxon.  Tiw, 
AVoden,  Thor,  and  Friya  were  deities  of  the  pagan 
Saxons.  Thor  was  the  god  of  thunder,  as  well  as 
the  ancient  Jove,  and  Friya  was  a  goddess,  the 
wife  of  Woden. 

The  Hindus,  however,  reckon  by  the  light  and 
dark  halves  of  the  moon,  which  they  designate 
kista  (or  Krishna),  paksham,  and  sakJa  paksbam, 
though  they,  too,  have  a  weekly  arrangement. 
In  the  Kajput  names  of  the  day,  Sooraj-war,  or 
Adit-war,  is  Sunday,  and  the  days  of  the  week 
ore  from  the  other  planets.  Mangala  is  one  of  the 
oldest  names  of  tne  Hindu  Mars,  Kumara,  to 
whom  the  Woden's-day  of  the  North-men,  the 
Mardi  of  the  French,  and  the  Dies  Martis  of  the 
Romans,  are  alike  sacred.     Mangala  also  means 
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happy,  the  reverse  of  the  origin  of  Mongol,  said  to 
mean  sad.  Vris'hut-pati  is  he  who  rides  on  the 
bull,  the  steed  or  vahan  of  the  Raj  pat  god  of 
war ;  and  Sucra  is  a  cyclop,  regent  of  the  plaiket 
Venus. 

The  manner  of  reckoning  the  days  by  the  ancieDt 
Jews,  and  which  subsists  amongst  that  people  at 
the  present  time,  is  to  commence  the  day  at  a 
certain  hour  of  the  evening,  and  to  finish  it  on 
the  next  evening  at  the  same  hour.  Thus  their 
Sabbath  begins  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  and  is 
completed  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  also  commences  its  festi- 
vals in  the  evening ;  and  this  custom  is  retained 
in  Britain  in  some  of  the  popular  obeonranoes, 
such  as  the  eve  of  St  John  ana  Christmas  eveu 

The  civil  day  of  Great  Britain  now  oonunenees 
at  12  o'clock  midnight,  and  lasts  till  the  same 
hour  of  the  following  night  The  astronomical 
day  begins  at  noon,  and  is  counted  up  to  24  hours, 
terminating  at  the  succeeding  noon.  This  mode 
of  reckoning  the  day  is  that  used  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  and  it  sometimes  leads  to  mistakes 
with  persons  not  familiar  with  this  manner  of 
computation;  a  little  consideration  will  obviate 
the  difficulty.  Thus  January  10,  fifteen  hours,  in 
astronomical  time,  is  January  11,  3  in  the  mean- 
ing, civil  time.  In  France  and  most  of  the  states 
of  Europe,  as  with  the  British,  the  hours  are 
coimted  up  to  12  from  midnight  tiU  noon,  and 
from  noon  till  midnight  In  parts  of  Italy  and  of 
Germany,  the  dav  is  held  to  commence  about 
sunset,  and  the  hours  are  counted  on  tiU  the 
next  sunset  This  mode  is  very  inconvenient  to 
travellers,  as  the  noon  of  the  *  Italian  hours '  st  tiie 
summer  solstice  is  16  o^clock,  and  19  o'clock  at  the 
winter  solstice. 

The  division  of  the  day  among  Mahomedans  u 
chiefly  subservient  to  the  stated  time  of  peHbns- 
ing  their  devotions,  and  is  not  generally  very 
accurate.  They  begin  their  account  at 
reckoning  twelve  hours  from  thence  to 
whether  the  night  be  long  or  short ;  from  i 
to  sunset  they  also  reckon  twdve  hoars,  aad 
consequently  a  night  hour  is  bnger  in  the  winter 
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than  an  hour  of  the  day,  and  in  summer  the 
hours  of  the  day  are  longer  than  those  of  the  night. 
At  the  equinoxes  alone,  all  the  hours  are  of  equal 
length,  and  then  they  coincide  with  those  adopted 
by  the  British,  French,  and  Grermans,  in  com- 
mencement and  duration,  differing  of  course  six 
hours  in  enumeration,  so  that  six  o'clock  of  Britain 
is  their  twelve,  seven  is  their  one,  eta  At  other 
periods  of  the  year,  also,  their  six  o'clock  coincides 
with  British  twelve,  hut  every  other  hour  d^ers 
move  or  less  from  those  of  Britain.  The  time  of  sud  - 
rise,  and  consequently  the  length  of  the  day,  being 
known,  the  Icaigth  of  each  hour  will  be  easily 
found  by  division,  and  the  period  of  any  given 
hour  determined.  Thus,  if  the  sun  rise  at  7 
o'clock,  the  length  of  the  day  will  be  ten  hours  (of 
60  minutes  eachS,  and  that  of  each  hour  60  minutes. 
One  o'clock,  Hanomedan  reckoning,  will  then  be  at 
50  minutes  after  7 ;  2  o'clock,  40  minutes  after 
8 ;  and  3  o'clock  will  be  half -past  9 ;  and  so  on  of 
the  others.  When  the  sun  rises  at  5  o'clock,  the 
first  three  hours  of  the  day  will  be  completed 
severally  at  ten  minutes  after  6,  twenty  minutes 
after  7,  and  half -past  8.  In  every,  case  6  o'clodc 
arrives  exactly  at  midday,  which  in  India  is  csdled 
Do  pahar,  or  the  second  watch.  Mahomeduis  in 
India  also  reckon  part  of  a  day  for  the  whole ; 
thus,  what  they  mean  by  three  days,  is  the  day  on 
whidi  an  event  happens  and  the  two  following. 
The  Mahomedans  xeckon  the  sidereal  day  in  their 
time,  from  sunset  to  sunset,  differing  thus  from 
the  European  civil  day,  midnight  to  midnight,  or 
solar  day,  midday  to  midday. 

Though  the  Gothic  and  Scandinavian  nations 
have,  in  the  cases  of  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday^ven  the  names  of  Scandinavian 
dtttles,  Tuisco,  Woden,  Thor,  Friya,  to  four  days 
of  the  week,  most  of  the  northern  nations  have 
peserved  the  Latin  names,  as  in  French*— Mardi, 
Meicredi,  Jendi,  Yendredi;  Spanish — Martes, 
Mieicdles,  Juenes,  Viemes;  Italian — Martedi, 
Merooledi,  Giovedi,  Venerdi,  while  for  Saturday 
they  have  taken  the  sabbatical  word. — Tod^s 
EoMdhan^  Lpp.  232,  595 ;  Botoring^s  Siam, 
DAYA.  Sansk.  Gift,  donation,  inheritance. 
DAYA  BHAGA,  a  treatise  by  Jimuta  Yahana 
on  the  law  of  inheritance  current  in  Bengal.  The 
Daya^Knuna^Sangraha  is  by  Sri  Krishna  Tarka- 
lankara,  and  tluit  by  Raghunandana  Bhatta 
Ghasya  is  called  Daya-Tatwa. — Dowson, 

DA  YAK  is  the  name  given  to  all  the  wUd  tribes 
of  Sumatra  and  Celehes,  but  is  particularly  applied 
to  those  of  Borneo,  where  they  are  most  nume- 
rous ;  some  are  wild  savages,  but  others  have  fixed 
habitations,  large  bairack-like  huts  containing 
many  families.  They  are  ignorant  of  any  written 
chancier.  In  their  wars  tiiey  clothe  in  prepared 
skins,  their  arms  are  the  sword  and  spear  and 
biow*pipe.  The  Kayan  Davak  are  idol- worshippers, 
keep  tbeir  dead  for  some  days,  and  inter  in  a  coffin 
maoe  of  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree.  See  Dyak. 
DAY AL  BIRD.  Copsychussaularis.  See  Robin. 
DAY  AMUR,  a  magnificent  peak  in  the  Bara 
Lacha  or  Western  Himalaya,  visible  from  Ramna- 
gnr  in  the  Panjab. 

DEAD.  The  remains  of  the  several  races  in 
South-Eastem  Asia  are  variously  disposed  of. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  races,  the  Parsee 
or  Guebre,  the  followers  of  Zertusht  or  Zoroaster, 
expose  their  dead  (m  a  platform  in  a  circular 
tQwer.    The  Buddhist  Tibetans  allow  the  dead  to 


be  dragged  in  an  unseemly  manner  to  a  distance, 
and  then  exposed.  The  dead  of  the  Buddhist 
Burmese  of  rank,  particularly  of  the  religious 
Phoungye  monk,  is  laid  in  honey  for  a  year,  and 
then  conveyed  with  much  seeming  rejoicing 
to  the  burning  place,  and  burned  amidst  fire- 
works. The  Chinese  revere  the  dead,  and  make 
pilgrimages  to  their  ancestors'  graves.  Their  dead 
are  placed  in  coffins  made  of  great  logs  of  wood, 
and  lodged  in  chambers  above  ground  in  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  Jews.  Some  of  these  log 
coffins  are  costly,  and  it  is  usual  for  the  rich 
Chinese  to  keep  their  coffins  ready  for  their  own 
use.  The  Saiva  Hindu,  the  Jangam  or  lingadari, 
the  Pariah  and  non-Aiyan  races,  and  the  five 
artisan  classes  of  India,  all  inter  their  d«id  with 
their  faces  to  the  north.  The  Lingadari  artisan 
dead  are  seated  in  the  grave  facing  the  north, 
and  in  some  places  are  carried  to  the  grave 
seated  on  a  chair.  The  Yaishnava  Hindu  who 
die  of  ordinary  diseases  are  burned  on  a  funeral 
pyre;  and  it  was  not  unusual  amongst  the 
burning  classes  of  the  Rajnuts  and  Hindus  of 
the  Mahratta  country  and  Northern  India,  for 
their  widows  to  immolate  themselves  alongside 
the  bodies  of  their  deceased  husbands.  Amongst 
the  Balineee,  the  widow  and  slaves  of  the  deceased 
great  are  burned  along  with  the  deceased.  Bat 
with  the  Yaishnava  Hindu,  unmarried  persons,  or 
such  as  have  died  of  smallpox  or  cholera,  are 
buried.  The  Mahomedan  dead  ar6  all  buried,  and 
visits  are  naid  to  their  graves.  '  Dr.  Livingstone 
describes  the  practice  of  the  Balonda  of  S.  Africa 
to  be,  to  alramdon  the  spot  where  a  favourite 
wife  has  died. — Livingttone^  Travels,  See  Burial 
Ceremonies. 

DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE,  Atxopa  belladonna, 
Z.,  a  powerful  narcotic  poison  empWed  in  medi- 
cine. It  is  a  herbabeous  plant  of  Europe,  with 
solitary  lurid  flowers,  and  violet-black  berries  on 
short  stalks,  spriaging  fvom  the  bases  of  the 
rather  large  ovate  leaves. 

DEAD  SEA,  call6d  now  Bahr-ul-Lut,  or  the 
Sea  of  Loty  into  which  the  river  Jordan  disem- 
bogues. It  is  the  largest  lake  in  Palestine,  bedng 
40  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  9  miles. 
It  occupies  the  valley  of  Siddim,  in  which  were 
the  cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admar,  Zeboim, 
and  Zoar,  which  sank  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature.  It  is  called  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  Deut. 
iii.  17,  the  Salt  Sea  in  Deut.  iii  17,  Josh.  zv.  5, 
from  the  extremely  salt  and  bitter  taste  of  its 
waters,  which  hold  2  lbs.  of  salt  in  a  gallon ;  and 
the  East  Sea  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  18,  Joel  ii.  20,  from 
its  position  with  respect  to  the  JudsBan  mouiitains. 
Josephus  and  the  Roman  writers  caU  it  the  Lake 
Asphaltites,  from  the  abundance  of  bitumen 
found  in  it  The  more  familiar  name^  the  Dead 
Sea,  is  in  allusion  to  the  ancient  tradition,  erron- 
eously but  generally  received,  that  no  animal 
could  exist  in  its  ealt  and  hydrosulphuric  waters. 
Its  surface  is  1312  feet  below  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  places  the  water  is  1320  feet  deep. 
Hot  springs  abound  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Jordan.  It  is  4000  feet  below  Jerusalem ;  but  the 
general  slope  of  the  intervening  district  is  so 
regular,  that  from  the  spires  of  the  city  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives  one  can  look  down  directly  upon 
its  waters.  —  Taylor,  Saracen^  p.  63  ;  Maury's 
Phys,  Geog.y,  186 ;  Robertson's  Tr,  p.  68. 

DEAD  SEIA  APPLES.    See  Hymenoptera. 
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DEATH'S  HEAD  MOTH. 


DECAISNEA. 


DEATH'S  HEAD  MOTH,  Acherontia 
DEB.    Beng.,  Urita.    A  cognomen  appropriate 
to  Brahmana,  as  Ghaodradeb. 

DEBAL  or  Dewal.  Sind.  An  ancient  city, 
celebrated  as  the  emporium  of  the  Indus  daring 
the  middle  ages.  It  has  been  enppoeed  to  have 
been  the  dtj  of  Brahmana,  but  site  now  unknown ; 
supposed  by  Bumes  and  Burton  to  be  the  modem 
Tatta,  which  is  styled  Debal  or  Dewal  (temple) 
by  the  Arabs  and  rersians.  Mr.  Elphinstone  and 
M.  Reinand  pomt  to  Kurachee,  and  Dr.  Bumes  and 
Mr.  Crow  indicate  a  site  between  Kurachee  and 
Tatta.  Mr.  Thomas  also  gives  Kurachee  as  the 
ancient  Debal.  The  temple  was  probably  on  the 
promontory  now  occupied  br  Fort  Manora,  and 
was  occupied  by  a  pirate  tribe  called  Tangamura. 
•^EUioVs  Hist,  of  India. 

DEBAR,  a  celebrated  artificial  lake  in  Mewar, 
20  miles  S.E.  of  Udaipur  (Oodeypore)  town, 
Mewar,  10  or  1 2  miles  N:  W.  from  Gbaond,  where 
Pratap  destroyed  the  army  which  Akbar  had 
sent  under  the  command  of  Farid  Khan.  Debar 
was  formed  by  Jye  Singh  in  A.D.  1681,  raising  a 
dam  across  the  streams  escaping  from  the  Debar 
pool,  and  he  named  it  Jye-Samudra,  the  Sea  of 
Victory.  It  Is  8  or  10  miles  long,  about  a  mile 
broad,  and  960  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  northern 
shore  is  dotted  with  picturesque  fishing  hamlets, 
and  its  soorface  with  small  wooded  islands,  adding 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  perhaps  one  of  the 
torgest  artificial  sheets  of  water  in  the  world. 

DE  BARROS,  JOAO,  and  Diego  De  Oonto, 
two  Portuguese  writers,  who,  in  oonoeri,  gave  a 
history  of  the  Portuguese  in  Asia.  Jaoa  de 
BarroB  held  at  Lisbon  the  ofi&oe  of  Custodian  of 
the  Records  of  India.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Albuquerque.  He  published  three  decides,  his 
fourth  being  posthumous,  but  in  these  he  cele- 
brated the  acmeyements  ojf  Albuquerque,  to  whom 
he  stood  in  the  same  relation  as  Orme,  the  British 
historian,  does  to  the  British  conqueror  Clive. 
His  companion  writer  was  Diego  de  Conto,  and 
their  hook  was  entitled  Da  Asia  dos  Feitos  que  as 
Portugueses  f  ozeram  no  descubrimento  e  oonquista 
das  terras  e  mares  do  Oriente,  Lisbon,  1778.  De 
BarroB  was  bom  in  A.D.  1496,  and  died  in  1670. 
The  first  decade  of  his  work  was  published  in 
1552,  the  second  in  1553,  the  thitd  in  1568, 
and  the  fourth  after  his  death,  in  1777-8. — 
T&finani;  Bikmore, 

DEBAR  RUMI,  thin  crimson  silk. 

DEBI  PATAN,  a  village  in  Gonda  distarict, 
Ondh,  with  temples.  Lat.  27"*  82'  8"  N.,  long. 
82°  26'  80"  E.  Stated  to  be  probably  one  of  ihe 
oldest  seats  of  the  Saiva  form  of  Hinduism  in 
Northern  India.  A  large  religious  trading  fair, 
lasting  for  about  ten  dam  and  attended  by  about 
100,0>00  persons,  is  held  here  each  year. — Imp, 
Oaz. 

DEBKI,  Bemo.,  a  dance  of  the  Arabs  resembling 
in  some  respects  that  of  the  Albanians,  and  those 
who  perform  in  it  are  scarcely  less  vehement  in 
their  gestures,  of  lees  extravagant  in  their  excite- 
ment, than  those  wikl  mountaineeiB.  They  form 
a  circle,  holding  one  another  by  the  hand,  and, 
moving  slowly  round  at  firBt|  go  through  a 
shuffling  step  with  their  feet,  twisting  their  bodies 
into  varioTtt  atHtndes.  As  the  music  quickens, 
their  movements  are  more  active;  they  stamp  with 
their  feet,  shout  their  war-cry,  and  jump  as  they 
hurry  round  the  musicians.    The  motions  of  the 


women  aie  not  without  grace;  but,  as  thejr 
wrap  themselveB  in  their  coarse  doaks  befon 
they  join  in  the  dance,  their  forms,  vhich  the 
simple  Arab  shirt  so  well  displays,  are  entardj 
concealed. — Layard^  Ninetek^  p.  119 ;  Banm  de 
Bode's  Travels, 

DE  BODE.  Baron  C.  A.  de  Bode,  a  travflOer 
in  the  limds  of  Southern  Persia,  Lonatan,  snd 
Arabistan. 

DE  BOIGNE.  Benoit  de  Boigne,  bocn  86 
March  1751,  at  Ghambery.  He  was  the  aon  of  a 
furrier,  and  he  joined  the  Irish  Brigade  in  1768 
as  an  ensign.  After  a  short  service,  he  enteiod 
the  Russian  army,  but,  quitting  thai,  after  aemil 
imsfortunes,  he  landed  at  Madras  in  1777.  He 
entered  the  6th  M.N.I.  as  an  ensign,  whidi  k 
soon  after  quitted.  In  1784?  he  took  serriM 
with  Madhaji  Sindia,  and  shared  in  the  batte 
of  1787, 178a  He  then  left,  but  again  entend 
Sindia's  service. 

DEB-RAJA,  the  temporal  niler  of  the  ^lot, 
from  Deo,  the  deity. 

DEBRA  TABOR,  a  town  in  Amhara  in  Abys- 
sinia, formerly  a  small  village.  It  was  alterwarda 
a  place  of  oonsiderable  siie,  and  the  reaidenoe  of 
the  emperor  Theodore. 

DEBRE6EASIA  EDULIS.  WeddeO.  The 
Janatai-itsigo  or  Teon-itsigo  of  Japan,  ia  a  fanh 
with  edible  berries,  and  a  fibre  valuable  for 
textile  fabrics.  D.  dichotoma  oceurs  in  Java,  and 
D.  hypoleuca,  D.  velutina,  and  D.  WaUidnana 
ascend  the  Himalayas  for  several  thousand  feefe. — 
F.  von  Mueller, 

DEBRITO.  Philip  deBritoyNioote,8nnMmed 
Ohango,  t.e.  Good  Man,  a  Portuguese  adveatoier, 
who,  about  aj>.  1600,  aided  ^limiii  Shah,  king 
of  Arakan.  He  got  posseasion  of  Sytiaoi,  and 
became  virtually  sovereign  of  Pegu,  and  con- 
quered the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Tonngfaoo, 
radudng  its  king  to  vaanlage.  At  last,  meeting 
with  roversoft,  he  was  betrayed  to  the  kn^  of 
Ava,  A.D.  1618,  who  impaled  him  on  a  hill  Ofver- 
looking  Byriam  fort,  dying  after  two  days  of 
great  agony.  His  wife,  a  Qoaneae  lady.  Donna 
Louise  de  Sakhanha,  wilii  other  captma,  was 
carried  to  Ava,  and  their  deaeendants  are  sHU 
distinguishable. 

DEBR006HUR,  the  chief  station  of  LaUmnpar 
in  Assam.  From  Debrooghur  aa  far  aa  Guahnttju 
in  Lower  Assam,  there  are  imnense  trnds  ef  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  Berhampooter,  anlkahle  for 
tea  cultivation. 

DEBURAH.  Heb.  In  the  Hebtew  Beripfenies 
are  several  Hebrew  words  whidi  in  the  l&s^gUbi 
version  have  been  translated  Fly,  via.  &eh, 
Zebub,  Deburrah,  Trira,  SaraUm,  Bak,  Ginnisi. 
The  Orov  or  Orob,  Heb.,  a  swaim  or  rmrmlih^. 
is  translated  in  Psalm  or.  81,  swarms  of  ffiea;  bat 
Exodus  viii.  81,  also  PiBalm  Izzviil  45,  ia  aa.|iueeed 
to  allude  to  the  moaqnito.  The  Hebrew  nma 
of  Ecdesiaetes  z.  1  and  Isaiah  vili.  18  ia  not 
known.  Flies  are  undoubtedly  very  twrnUcnome  at 
some  seasons  in  tropical  Asia,  but  an  infusion  ol 
quasBia  sweetened  witiiangar,  on  a  plate,  deetroya 
them.    See  Flv. 

DBOAISKEA,  ^.,  a  very  remarkable  plant, 
whieh  Dr.  Hooker  mw  in  flower  in  tlM  \jwf^^m 
valley,  and  oidled  Loodooma  by  the  ^otaa,  Mad 
Nomorchi  by  tiie  Lepcba.  It  grew  on  the  rid^e 
near  Tumloong  and  the  Ryot  valley  at  70OO  feet; 
it  bears  a  yeUow  fruit  like  short  cneumben,  f^ 
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of  a  soft)  sweet,  milky  pulp,  and  large  black  seeds. 
It  belongs  to  the  new  genus,  Staantonia,  of  which 
two  Himaiajan  kinds  produce  similar  but  less 
a^^reeable  edible  fruits,  toe  Eole-pot  of  the  Lgp- 
cha.  Messrs.  Cambessedes  and  Decaisne  issued  a 
volume  on  some  of  the  plants  of  Jacquemont's 
Toyage. — Hook.  Him,  J<ntr,  ii.  p.  198. 

DECCAN.    SeeDekhan. 

DECIUS.  EphesuB,  the  chief  town  of  Ionia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  45  miles  south  of  Smyrna,  was  famous 
for  its  temple  of  Diana ;  and  amongst  the  Maho- 
inedans  of  the  East,  its  story  of  the  seven  sleepers 
is  continued,  through  the  Koran.  The  legend  is 
that  when  the  emperor  Decius  persecuted  the 
Christians,  seven  noble  youths  concealed  them- 
selves in  a  cavern,  whidh  was  then  blocked  up 
with  stones.  They  immediately  fell  into  a  deep 
slumber,  which  lasted  for  187  years.  At  last  the 
slaves  of  Adolius  removed  some  of  the  stones  for 
building  materials,  on  which  the  seven  sleepers 
wars  aroused,  and  despatched  Jamblichus,  one  of 
their  number,  to  the  dty,  to  procure  food,  on  which 
the  altered  appearance  of  Ephesus,  the  age  of  the 
Goin  he  presented  to  the  baker^  and  his  long  beard, 
led  to  a  disoorery  of  the  marvellous  occurrence. 
The  bishop  of  Ephesus,*  the  clergy  and  magistrates, 
visited  the  cavern,  and,  after  conversing  witii  the 
somnambulists,  they  quietly  expired.  James,  a 
Syrian  bishop  of  the  fifth  century,  devotes  a  homily 
to  its  praise ;  and  the  story  of  the  seven  sleepers 
is  found  in  the  Roman,  Abyssinian,  and  Russian 
calendars.  Mahomed  introduced  the  tide  in  his 
Konm,  as  the  Companions  of  the  Cave,  and  says 
God  caused  them  to  turn  over  occasionally  from 
right  to  left  to  preserve  their  heMi.—MilneT^s 
Sev9H  Churehesj  p.  171 ;  Sale's  Koran^  p.  219. 

DEOOITS  are  gangs  associated  for  vm  purpose 
of  plcmder,  who  assemble  by  nig^t,  fall  on  an 
unsnspeeting  village,  and  kill  those  who  offer 
resistKEice.— ^^A.  India^  p.  877.    See  Daka. 

DE  COKTO.  Diego  de  Conto,  an  officer  of 
the  Portuguese,  who  served  in  India,  and  died  at 
Goa,  leOO.  He  brought  down  from  1589,  to  his 
own  time,  the  history  of  the  Portuguese  in  India, 
ooomienced  by  De  Barros.  The  joint  histofy 
cQEnsiBta  ci  24  vols.  8va    See  De  Banos. 

DEDH,  a  raoe  in  Cutch,  who  are  tanners,  and 
who  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Cutchi.  The  word 
seems  a  modification  of  Dher. 

DEBARA  or  Dewara.  Hind.  Alluvial  soil, 
or  an  island  formed  in  the  bed  of  a  river. — 
Eiliot 

DEEG,  a  town  and  fortress  in  Bhartpnr  (Bhurt- 
pur)  state,  Central  India,  lat.  27''  28'  N.,  and  long. 
770  32'  £.,  lies  in  a  lonelv  marshv  tract  amid 
nmnetons  jhils  or  shallow  lakes,  fed  by  the  stream 
of  the  Manas  NaL  Here,  on  the  18th  November 
1804,  a  British  force  under  General  Fraser  defeated 
the  anHy  of  Holkar,  and  the  Jat  of  Deeg  having 
fired  upon  the  conquerors,  siege  was  laid  to  the 
town  in  December,  and  it  was  carried  by  storm  on 
the  23d.  It  was  dismantled  after  the  capture  of 
Bhartpnr  by  Lord  Gombermere. — Imp,  Gaz, 

DEER. 

Daim.    .....    Fr.    Oervi, It. 

Hinoh, Gib.    Oidrvo, Sr. 

Ail, Has.    Man, Tajl 

Him,     ....    Hnn>.    Kuaja,     .    .    .     Tube. 

A  general  term  used  by  the  British  in  India  to 
designate  several  bovine  animals,  distlngniahing 
them  as  the  barking-deer,  hog-deer,  rib^faced- 
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I  deer,  sambur,  and  spotted  deer.    There  are,  how- 
ever, frequent  minglings  of  names,  as  there  are  a 
variety  of  scientific  and  vernacular  synonyms. 
These  animals  are  all  eagerly  pursued  as  game. 
Giana  of  Tibet,  Nepal,  and  sal  forests,  is  the  Cervus 

Wallichii  of  Cuvier. 
Bara  Singha  or  Buraya  of  Bengal,  eastern  and  northern 
skirts  of   India,  is  the   Rucervtu   duvaucelli  of 
Cavier. 
Sangnai  or  Sangrai,  of  Munipore  and  Malay  Penin- 
sula, is  the  Panolia  acutioomis  and  P.  Eldii  of 
Gray ;  the  Cervus  or  Rusa  frontalis  of  McClelland, 
and  the  Cervua  Eldii  of  the  Cal.  Jour.  Nat.  Hist. 
Sambur  of  the  Mahratias,  Sambara,  Sanbk.,  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Dekhan,  fik>nthem  Mahratta  ooun- 
try,  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Banka,  is  the  Busa 
equina  of  Cuvier  and  O^ray,  the  Cervus  equinus 
of  Cuvier,  the  Cervus  or  Rusa   hippelaphus  of 
Elliot,  Rusa  etam  or  Rusa  kumbang  of  the  mhabit- 
ants  of  Sumatra. 
Sambnr  of  Hodgson,  a  dweller  in  the  forests  of  Northern 
India,  is  the  Busa  hippelaphus  of  Cuvier  and  Gray, 
the  Cervus  hippelaphus  of  Gray. 
Jarai  or  Jerrow  of  the  great  forests  of  India  and  of 
Ceylon,  is  the  Rusa  Aristotelis  of  Cuvier  and  Gray, 
the  Cervus  Aristotelis  of  Cuvier. 
The  Spotted  deer,  Chitra,  Sansk.,  and  Ghital,  Hikd., 
of   continental    India   and    Southern    Mahratta 
country  and  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  ia  the  Axis 
maculata  of  Gray,  the  CervuB  axis  of  Erxleben  and 
EUlot. 
The  Hog  deer  of  continental  India  and  Assam,  which 
is  called  by  the  vernacular  names  Para,  Khar, 
Lagfauna,  and  Sugaria,  is  the  Hyehmhus  poroinus 
of  Sundeval,  the  Cervua  poroinus  of  Zimmerman, 
and  the  Axii  (Cerviu)  niger  of  Dr.  Buchanan. 
The  MunHak  of  the  Sundanese,  Kidang  of  the  Javanese, 
the  Kijang  of  the  Malays  of  Sumatra,  found  in 
Banka,  Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra,  is  the  Cervulua 
vaginalis  of  Bodd.  and  Gray,  Cervus  mimtjao.  of 
Zimmerman. 
The  Barking  deer  of  Europeans,  the  Rib-faced  deer  of 
Pennant,  dwells  in  the  plains  of  India.     It  is  the 
Baiker  or  Bekra  of  the  Mahrattas  according  to 
Sykes  and  Elliot,  the  Ratwa  and  Kaher  of  the 
Indian  continent  of  Hodgson,  Cervus  muntjao.  of 
Sykea,  Stylocema  ratwa  of  Hodgson. 
Paddy-field  deer  of  Ceylon  is  Axis  oryzus  of  Kelaart. 
Ravine  deer  or  Rennet's  deer^  better  known  to  Indian 
sportsmen  as  the  Chinckara  (Antilope  Bennettii), 
is  somewhat  common  on  the  Salt  Range  and  most 
parts  of  the  Pttnjab,  but  does  not  aflfeot  the  Hima> 
layas. 
Deer*skins    are    exported   from    New    York, 
New  Orleans,  Canada,  and  India.    Antelope  skins 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  of  good  quali^. 
Deer-skins  are  all  shamoyed,  or  drened  in  ou, 
chiefly  for  riding-breeches,  and  shamoyed  leather 
of  sheep,  goat,  and  deer  skins  was  formerly  a 
lucrative  branch  of  the  leather  trade  of  Great 
Britain.    This  kmd  of  leather  is  employed  for 
breeches,  white  or  dyed,  worn  by  persons  who  ride 
much  on  horseback.     In  wet  weather  leathern 
garments  fit  close  to  the  skin,  and  are  long  in 
drying,  so  that  the  wearers  are  liable  to  odds, 
rheumatism,   and   other    complaints.  -Pardon ; 
Adams.    See  Antelope;  Bovidse;  Cervidte. 

DEESA,  a  town  and  military  station  in  Gujerat, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Banis,  hit.  U""  14'  SCT  N., 
about  350  feet  above  the  sea;  its  rainfall  is  12 
and  14  inches,  and  the  thermometer  ranges  from 
dO''  to  110°.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  desert  of 
sand.  It  is  one  of  the  hottest  and  most  unhealthy 
stations  in  India,  the  thermometer  (Fahrenheit)  fire- 
qoentiy  ranging,  during  the  months  of  March, 
April,  May,  and  June,  as  high  as  110  degrees. 
Deesa  town  is  surrounded  by  a  curtain  with 
bastions. 
DEG.     Hind.    Steel  filings,  used  in  firework- 
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making.  A  large  copper  caldron  or  globolar  Teeael, 
a  cooking  pot.    Deg'cha,  a  small  pot. 

DEGEI,  pronounced  NdengeL  The  Buprerae 
god  in  Fiji,  and  known  in  the  othergronps  as  Tanga- 
roa  or  Taa-roa,  Tanga  being  his  proper  name, 
lioa  an  adjective  signifying  the  far  -  renowned, 
perhaps  also  the  most  high.  To  him  is  attributed 
the  creation  imd  government  of  the  world  ;  and 
there  are  no  images  of  him,  nor  of  any  of  the 
minor  gods,  collectively  termed  Ealou.  His  sway 
was  everywhere  acknowledged  by  the  natives,  and 
no  attempts  were  ever  made  to  elevate  any  local 
gods  above  him.  Bure-Kalon  is  the  temple. — 
Gallon's  Vacation  Tourists,  p.  269. 

DEGHA  CHUR.  Benq.  Islands  formed  by 
deposit  of  the  alluvial  soil  brought  down  by  the 
Ganges,  Brahmaputra,  and  Megna  rivers.  So 
soon  as  they  emerge  from  the  water  and  cease  to 
be  overflowed  by  the  tide,  contracts  are  made  for 
the  land  at  a  nominal  rent.  When  bushes  and 
grass  appear,  wild  men,  speaking  a  barbarous 
patois,  come  down  to  pasture  large  herds  of  cattle 
on  the  young  herbage,  putting  up  sheds  for  the 
beasts,  but  themselves  bivouacking  in  the  open. 
They  pay  grazing  rent  to  the  contaractor  of  the 
island,  and  rent  for  cutting  fuel.  As  the  land 
becomes  settled,  contractors  are  ready  to  cultivate, 
and  at  length  settle  on  it.  They  dig  large 
tanks  for  fr^  water,  and  raise  high  mounds  for 
the  foundations  of  their  homesteaos  in  the  low 
country,  which  is  intersected  by  numerous  water- 
courses, and  plant  them  round  with  betel,  cocoanut, 
and  date  palms,  plantains,  and  other  plants. — Geog. 
Mag,  June  1877. 

DEH.  Pers.  a  village;  hence  Dehgan,  a 
villager,  a  cultivator.  Dehi,  pertaining  to  a  vil- 
lage. Dehat,  villages.  Dehkani,  a  villager  or 
cmtivator. — WiU. 

DE  HAVILLAND.  Colonel  Thomas  Fiott  de 
Havilland,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Peter  de  Havilland 
of  Guernsey,  bom  1776.  He  received  a  cadetship 
for  the  Madras  Infantry  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  but 
on  the  formation  of  the  corps  of  Engineers  he 
obtained  a  lieutenant's  commission.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  taking  of  Seringapatam  as  field  engineer, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  at  sea,  but  was 
soon  releaaed,  and  remained  with  his  corps  till 
1812 ;  then  returned  to  Guernsey,  and  built  Jer- 
bouiig  banacks.  Having  returned  to  Madras,  he 
pUinned  and  construct^  the  Mount  road,  built 
St  George's  Church,  now  the  Cathedral ;  also  St 
Andrew's  Church,  or  the  Scotch  Kirk,  which  was 
long  considered  the  perfection  of  architecture  in 
Madras,  and  of  which  the  steeple  is  still  the  tallest 
piece  of  masonry  and  its  dome  the  finest  in  that 
ci<^.  He  constructed  the  North  Beach  road  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  encroachments  of  the  sea, 
which  then  threatened  to  submerge  the  whole  of 
Black  Town. 

DEHGAN  or  Deggan,  a  supposed  Aryan  tribe, 
once  spread  over  ^ghanistan,  but  latterly  in  the 
Kunair  valley.  Elpmnstone  says  they  are  distinct 
from  the  Hindki,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Tajak,  whom  the  Afghans  sometimes 
call  Dehgan,  by  corruption  from  Dehkan,  a  hus- 
bandman. The  Deggans  speak  the  language 
which  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Lughmaunee 
in  the  Commentaries  of  Bab^,  the  Ain-i- 
Akbari,  and  other  books.  The  language  seems 
to  be  composed  of  Sanskrit  and  modem  Persian, 
with  some  words  of  Pushtu,  and  a  very  large 


mixture  of  some  unknown  root    The  greater  paii 
of  the  words,  however,  are  Sanskrit 

DEHLI,  a  city  of  Hindustan,  built   on   the 
right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  lat  28""  39'  N.,  and 
long.  77"^  18'  £.,  and  800  feet  above  the  sea.    It 
gives  its  name  to  a  revenue  district  under  the 
Lieutenant-Crovemor  of  the  Panjab.     The  whole 
country,  for  some  10  or  12  nules  around  t^ 
modern  Dehli,  is  covered  with  the  debris  c^  TwatA 
cities,  which  extend  over  an  estimated  area  of  45  si]. 
miles.    About  fifteen  centuries  before  the  Cfaiis- 
tian  era,  the  town  of  Indraprestha  wasin  eTisteiwe 
on  the  Jumna,  in  the  vicinity  ol  the  site  occn|»£d 
by  the  modem  Dehli.     It  was  one  of  the  five 
'pat 'or  'prastha,'  viz.  Panipat,  Sonpat,  India- 
pat,   Tilpat,  and  Baghpat,  which   Dhritorashtn 
gave  to  the    Pandu.      Now,  however.    Puma 
KiUa  and  the  Negumbod  ghat  on  the  Jumna 
are  the  only  places  which  can  be  pointed  to  as 
probably    connected     with  the   ancient    Indiir 
prestha,  and  the  ghat  seems  to  have  been  a  saered 
place  of  pilgrimage  even  before  the  Panda  family 
settled  there.    The  people  still  call  Parana  KiDa, 
Indrapat,  though  Humayun  new-named  it  Din- 
Panah,  and  Sher  Shah  styled  it  Sherghar.     Thii^ 
princes  of  the  line  of  Yudiahtra  suc^eded  bim  <» 
the  throne,  but  only  their  names  are  known ;  and 
the  last  of  them  was  Kashemaka,  who  was  mor^ 
dered  by  his  minister  Viserwa,  whose  line  of  foar- 
teen  princes  held  sway  for  five  hundred  yean. 
The  last  of  the  Maurya  was  slain  by  the  raja  Kema- 
youn,  styled  Sakaditya,  or  diief  of  the  Saka,  who 
subsequently  fell  before  Vikramaditya,  and  Avanti 
or  Uj  jain  became  the  capital.    Dehli  was  then  in 
existence,  because  Vikramaditya  was  described  as 
poBsessmg  it, — Dilli-pat-kahayo  became  king  of 
behlL    Ancient  Dehh  was  5  miles  distant  from 
Indraprestha,  on  a  rocky  hill  to  the.S.W.,  sad  11 
miles  from  the  modem  Dehli.     It  is  sormised  that 
on  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Ujjain,  the  dtiea 
m  that  locality  lay  waste  and  desdate  for  eight 
centuries.     Fa  Hian,  a.d.  400,  and   after  bim 
Hiwen  Thsang,  who  travelled  in  the  8th  centoiy 
(a.d.  750),  mdk&  no  mention  of  Dehli,  nor  is  it 
mentioned  in  the  time  of  Mahmud,  who  sacked 
and  plundered  both  Muttra  and  Thanesar.     In 
A.D.  1052,  however,  Anangpal  rebuilt  it 

In  kj>,  1191,  Prithi-raj  utterly  rooted  Maho- 
med Gori  at  Tiruri,  14  miles  from  Thanesar,  and 
compelled  him  to  recroes  the  Indua  But  in  1193 
Muhammad  re-entered  Hindustan  with  a  mixed 
Turk,  Tartar,  and  Afghan  army,  defeated  the 
Hindu  princes,  murder^  the  king  of  D^ili,  took 
Ajmir,  and  returned  to  Ghazni.  From  that  ttoae 
until  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century,  ending 
in  the  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army  and  the 
rebellion  of  the  northern  people  in  1857,  I>dili 
continued  in  the  possession  of  sucoessive  rokn 
of  different  raceB,^^rarky  Moghul,  Persian,  A^^ian, 
— but  all  following  Mahomedanism. 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years,  howevo*,  the 
nominal  ruler  had  been  merely  titolar.  The 
emperor  Shah  Alam  entered  Dehh  a  prisoner  with 
the  Mahrattas  on  22d  December  1771.  He  oon- 
tinned  a  mere  state  prisoner  in  thdr  hands  tiU 
1803,  when  he  was  released  by  Lord  Lake.  All 
the  territories  and  resoorces  assayed  for  liis 
support  by  the  Mahrattas  were  contmued  to  him, 
and  a  pecuniary  provision  was  granted  in  addi- 
tion, fixed  at  Rs.  60,000,  but  afterwards  inoeaaed 
to  Bs.  1,00,000  a  month.    Shah  Ahim  died  cm 
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the  19th  November  1806,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Akbar  Shah,  who  was  succeeded  in  1837  by  his 
eldest  SOD,  Bahadur  Shah.    He  was  restricted  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dehli,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  confer  titles  or  to  issue  a  currency,  but  he  had 
the  control  of  civil  and  criminal  justice  within 
the  palace.    When  the  mutiny  of  1857  broke  out, 
the  mutineers  in  Dehli  tooK  possession  of  the 
town,  fort,  and  stores,  and  applied  to  the  king. 
Bahadur  Shah^s  conduct  was  vacillating,  but  he 
subsequently  identified  himself  with  the   rebel 
canse.    After  the  fall  of  Dehli  on  the  20th  Sep- 
tember 1857,  he  was  captured,  and  tried  on  the 
chai^ges  of — Ist  Aiding^ and  abetting  the  mutiny 
of  British  troops ;  2d.  Encouraging  and  assisting 
divers  persons  in  waging  war  against  the  British 
Government;    8d.    Assuming    the    sovereignty 
off   India ;  4th.  Causing  and  being  accessoiy  to 
the    murder  of  Christians.      He  was  convicted 
on  each  charge  on  the  9th  December  1858,  and 
sent  to  Rangoon,  where  he  died  in   1862;  and 
fhus,  after   nearly  five    centuries  of    sovereign 
power,  the  Timuriaes  ceased  to  reign.    The  pro- 
spect of  sovereignty  was  short-lived.    The  Dehli 
massacre  of  Europeans  occurred  on  the  11th  May 
1857.    Dehli  was  assaulted  on  the  lith  September 
1857.    From  the  14th  to  the  17th  of  September, 
the  Church,  the  Cutcherry,  the  College,  the  Eot- 
waUi,  the  Magazine,  and  the  Dehli  Baiik  House 
were  one  after  the  other  carried  and  recovered. 
On  the  18ih,  the  Hue  of  communication  between 
the  Magazine  and  the  Kabul  gate  was  completed. 
On  the  19th,  the  Bum  bastion,  near  the  Lahore 
gate,  was  taken  possession  of   by  a   surprise. 
This  bastion  is  so  «dled  from  Colonel  Bum,  who 
with  a  handful  of  men  made  a  most  memorable 
defence  of  Dehli  in  1804,  against  an  overwhelm- 
ing army  of  Holkar,  and  the  cannonade  of  180 
gnn&     Sir  D.  Ouchterlony,  then  Resident,  wrote 
oi  this  defence,  that  it  cannot  but  reflect  the 
greatest  honour  on  the  discipline,  courage,  and 
fortitude  of  British  troops  in   the  eyes  of  all 
Hindustan,  to  observe  that  with  a  small  force 
they  sustained  a  siege  of  nine  days,  repelled  an 
assault,  and  defend^  a  city  10  miles  in  circum- 
ference, which  had  ever  before  been  given  up  at 
the  first  appearance  of  an  enemy  at  its  gates. 
The  20th  of  September  was  the  day  of  the  final 
recapture  of  Dehli.     On  that  day  the  imperial 
palace  was  entered   and  found  deserted.    The 
main  picket  of  the  British  forces  was  at  the  house 
of  Hindu  Rao,  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  that  is  to 
the  north-west  of  the  city.    The  chief  efforts  of 
the  rebels  were  directed  against  this  post  of  the 
besiegers.    From  the  8th  of  June  1857,  until  the 
fall  of  Dehli,  it  had  to  sustain  twenty-six  attacks. 
On  the  14th  of  September,  the  attacking  force 
for  the  storming  of  the  dty  was  divided  into  four 
ooimsam,  with  a  reserve.    The  party  fixed  upon 
to  blow  open    the  Kashmir   gate  consisted  of 
Lieutenants  Salkeld  and  Home,  Sergeants  Car- 
michael.  Burgess,  and  Smith,  bugler  Hawthorne, 
who  accompanied  the  party  to  sound  the  advance 
when  the  gate  was  blown  in,  and  eight  native 
sappers  under  Havildar  Madhu,  to  carry  the  bags 
of  powder. 

Muhammad  of  Ghor  found  Dehli  occupied  by 
the  Tomara  dan,  Ajmir  by  the  Chauhans,  and 
Kanauj  by  the  Rahtors.  These  Rajput  states 
formed  the  natural  breakwaters  against  invaders 
from  the  north-west    But  their  feuds  are  said  to 


have  left  to  the  king  of  Dehli  and  Ajmir,  then 
united  under  one  Chauhan  overlord,  only  64  of  his 
108  warrior  chiefs ;  and  when,  in  1198,  the  Afghans 
again  swept  down  on  the  Panjab,  Prithi-raj,  of 
Dehli  and  Ajmir,  was  defeated  and  slain.  His 
heroic  princess  bumed  herself  on  hia  funeral  pile. 
Muhammad  of  Ghor  having  occupied  Dehli,  pressed 
on  to  Ajmir,  and  in  1194  overthrew  the  rival 
Hindu  monarch  of  Kanauj,  whose  body  was 
identified  on  the  field  of  battle  by  his  false  teeth. 
The  brave  Rahtor  Rajputs  of  Kaiiauj,  with  other 
of  the  Rajput  clans  in  Northern  India,  quitted 
their  homes  in  large  bodies  rather  than  submit 
to  the  stranger.  They  migrated  to  the  regions 
bordering  on  the  eastern  desert  of  the  Indus,  and 
there  founded  the  military  kingdoms  which  bear 
their  name,  Rajputana,  to  this  day.  Since  then 
Dehli  was  burned  by  Timur,  1898 ;  occupied  by 
Baber,  1526  ;  sacked  by  Nadir,  1739 ;  taken  by 
Mahrattas,  1758 ;  taken  by  British,  12th  Sep- 
tember 1803  ;  and  again  recovered  by  British,  2()th 
September  1857. 

Dehli  town  in  1868  had  a  population  of  154,417. 
DehU  district  population,  in  an  area  of  1277  square 
mUes,  comprised  Hindus,  438,886 ;  Mahometans, 
180,645;  Sikhs,  580;  and  others,  38,739,  the 
total  population  being  608,850.  Jats  number 
107,856,  of  remarkably  industrious  habits,  agri- 
cultural skill,  and  promptitude  in  the  payment 
of  revenue.  North  of  Dehli  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  is  in  their  possession,  though  they  often 
share  their  villages  with  Brahman  coparceners. 
Gujars  (22,164)  are  pastoral  and  semi-nomade, 
in  the  hilly  plateau  of  the  south.  They  are  addicted 
to  cattle-lifting  and  thieving.  The  other  tribes 
comprise  14,109  Ahirs,  10,677  Rajputs,  15,776 
Pathans,  and  839^  Sayyids. 

Akbar  and  Jahangir  usuallv  resided  at  Agra, 
Lahore,  or  Ajmir;  and  Dehli  again  languished 
in  disfavour,  till  the  reign  of  Bhah  Jahan.  This 
emperor  rebuilt  the  dty  in  its  present  form, 
surrounding  it  with  the  existing  fortifications,  and 
adding  the  title  of  Shah-jahanabad,  from  his  own 
name.  He  also  built  the  Jamma  Masjid,  and 
reopened  the  Western  Jumna  Canal.  Dehli  is 
still  endoeed  on  three  sides  by  the  lofty  wall 
of  solid  stone,  constmcted  by  the  emperor  Shah 
Jahan,  and  subsequently  s^ngthened  by  the 
British,  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
with  a  ditch  and  glacis.  The  eastern  side,  where 
the  dty  extends  to  the  river  bank,  has  no  wall, 
but  the  high  bank  is  faced  with  masonry.  There 
are  many  architectural  remains.  In  Purana  Eilla 
is  the  Keelar  Kona  mosque,  which  was  commenced 
by  Humayun,  and  finished  by  Sher  Shah.  It  has 
five  horseshoe  arches,  decorated  with  blue  tiles 
and  marble,  and  some  of  them  have  been  noticed 
under  architecture. 

The  Palace  of  Shah  Jahan — ^now  the  fort — 
measures  1600  feet  east  and  west  by  3200  north 
and  south,  exclusive  of  the  gateways. 

Diwan-i-Khas,  or  Private  Audience  Hall  (the 
most  ornamented  of  all  Shah  Jahan's  buildings), 
overhangs  the  river ;  nothing  can  exceed  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  inlaid  work  or  the  poetry  of  its  design. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  the  Chandni  Chauk  is 
the  Jamma  Masfid,  standing  out  boldly  from  a 
small  rocky  rising  ground.  It  was  built  by  Shah 
Jahan  between  the  fourtli  and  tenth  years  of  his 
reign,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  its 
kind  in  India. 
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The  Kala  Masjid,  supposed  to  have  been  builfc 
by  one  of  the  early  Afghan  soyereigDB,  and  the 
mosque  of  Roshan-ud-Daula,  merit  notice. 

To  the  west,  beyond  the  walls,  is  a  little  chapel 
in  honour  of  a  Musalman  saint,  Nizam -ud-Dm, 
near  whose  shrine  members  of  the  late  imperial 
family,  up  to  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  were  buried, 
each  in  his  own  little  enclosure,  surrounded  by 
very  elegant  lattice-work  of  white  marble. 

Iron  Pillar. — The  earliest  authentic  information 
regarding  the  city  is  derived  from  the  iron  pillar 
of  Raja  Dhava,  set  up  in  the  3d  or  4th  century  B.C. 
(319).  It  consists  of  a  solid  shaft  of  metal,  16 
inches  in  diameter,  and  about  50  feet  in  length, 
but  less  than  half  its  height  appears  above  the 
ground.  A  Sanskrit  inscription,  deeply  cut  on 
its  ^western  face,  records  the  story  of  its  origin. 
Mr.  James  Prinsep,  the  first  decipherer  of  the 
legend,  found  that  it  commemorated  the  prowess 
of  Raja  Dhava,  who  obtained  with  his  own  arm 
an  undivided  sovereignty  on  the  earth  for  a  long 
period  ;  while  the  letters  appear  to  be  '  the  typical 
cuts  inflicted  on  his  enemies  by  his  sword,  writing 
his  immortal  fame.*  It  is  the  arm  of  fame  (Kirti 
Bhuja)  of  Raja  Dhava.  There  is  another  inscrip- 
tion on  it,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  tradition  that 
attributes  the  erection  of  the  pillar  to  Anang  Pal, 
founder  of  the  Tuar  dynasty  in  the  8th  century 
A.D.  Anang  Pal  ii.  ma!de  Dehli  the  Tuar  metro- 
polis, surrounding  it  with  a  massive  line  of  forti- 
fications, whose  ruins  are  still  believed  to  exist  in 
the  great  circle  of  masonry  lying  around  the 
KutTU)  Minar.  The  date  of  this  restoration  has 
been  preserved  by  a  second  inscription  cut  into 
the  more  ancient  pillar  of  Raja  Dhava :  ^  In 
Sambat  1109 '  (1052  a.d.),  *  Anang  Pal  peopled 
Dilli*  Just  a  century  later,  imder  the  reign  of 
a  third  Anang  Pal,  last  of  the  Tuar  line,  Dehli 
fell  before  Visaldeva  or  Bisaldeo,  Chauhan  ruler 
of  Ajmir.  The  conqueror  permitted  the  vanquished 
raja  to  retain  possession  as  a  vassal ;  and  from  a 
marriage  between  the  two  houses  sprang  the 
celebrated  Prithi  -  raj,  the  last  champion  of 
Hindu  independence  m  Upper  India,  who  thus 
succeeded  to  the  joint  realms  of  the  Tuars  and  the 
Chauhans.  Prithi-raj  further  strengthened  the 
defences  of  the  city  by  an  exterior  wall,  which 
ran  round  the  fortifications  of  Anang  Pal,  and  of 
which  remains  may  still  be  traced  for  a  consider- 
able distance.  In  1191,  Shahab  -  ud  -  Din  made 
his  first  invasion  of  Upper  India.  As  above 
mentioned,  the  Rajput  ruler  Prithi-raj  success- 
fully defended  his  kingdom  for  the  time;  but 
two  years  later  the  Mahomedan  invader  returned, 
utterly  overthrew  the  Hindus  in  a  great  battle, 
and  put  their  prince  to  death  in  cold  blood. 
Kutub-ud-Dln,  the  Sultanas  viceroy,  attacked 
and  took  Dehli,  which  became  thenceforth  the 
Mahomedan  capital.  On  the  death  of  Sbahab-nd- 
Din  in  1206,  the  viceroy  became  an  independent 
sovereign,  and  founder  of  the  Slave  dynasty,  to 
whom  old  Dehli  owes  most  of  its  grandest  ruins. 

Kntuh-ud'Din'^8  Mosque^  according  to  the  in- 
scription on  its  entrance  archway,  was  com- 
menced immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  city 
in  1193.  It  was  completed  in  three  years,  and 
enkrged  during  the  reign  of  Altamsh,  son-in-law 
of  the  founder.  Eleven  magnificent  arches  close 
its  western  facade,  Mahomedan  in  outline  and 
design,  but  carried  out  in  detail  by  Hindu  work- 
men, as  the  intricate  lacework  which  covers  every 


portion  of  the  arcade  sufficiently  bears  wUoe& 
Xbn  Batuta,  who  saw  the  mosque  about  150  jva 
after  its  erection,  describes  it  as  unequalled  eitiier 
for  beauty  or  extent. 

The  Kutub  Minar,  another  celebrated  moDQ- 
ment  of  the  great  Slave  king,  stands  in  the  S.K 
corner  of  the  outer  courtyard.  It  rises  to  a  heigirt 
of  238  feet  1  inch,  tapering  gracefnllj  from  s 
diameter  of  47  feet  at  the  haae  to  nearly  9  feettt 
the  summit.  The  shaft  consists  of  fire  storep, 
enclosing  a  spiral  staircase,  and  is  croimed  bja 
now  broken  cupola,  which  fell  during  an  ein- 
quake  in  1803.  The  original  poipose  of  tke 
minaret  was  doubtless  as  a  moazsan's  tover, 
whence  the  asan  summons  to  pr&yer  mi^tbe 
heard  throughout  the  whole  city.  ThesitiecbaRD 
for  the  mosque  was  that  already  occupied  by  Bija 
Dhava's  piUar,  which  forms  the  centre  omaont 
of  the  inner  courtyard.  Around,  in  e?ery  directioo, 
spreads  a  heap  of  splendid  ruins,  the  most  strikiig 
ot  which  is  the  unfinished  minaret  of  Ala-od-piii, 
commenced  in  1311.  The  Slave  dynasty  retained 
the  sovereignty  till  1288,  when  Jalal-ud-Din 
founded  a  new  line. 

Firoz  Shah  Taghalaq  removed  the  site  of  Dehli 
to  a  new  town,  Firozabad,  which  appean  to  hre 
occupied  the  ground  between  the  tomb  of  Hona- 
yun  and  the  ridge.  Amid  the  ruins  of  this 
princess  palace,  just  outside  the  modem  sont^ 
gate,  stands  one  of  Asoka's  pillars,  erected  in  the 
3d  century  B.C.  This  monolith,  42  feet  is  h#t, 
known  as  Firoz  Shah's  lathi  or  dub,  oontainB  a 
Pali  inscription,  which  was  deciphered  by  Mr.  James 
Prinsep.  It  is  supposed  to  nave  been  broagbc 
from  Sbmghna,  in  a.d.  1356,  by  Firos  Shah  (ma 
truck  to  Khizrabad,  and  thence  by  water  to  Dehli, 
then  called  Firozabad,  and  set  up  in  thecooHyaid 
of  the  palace  of  Firoz.  Its  head  is  now  bare;  hot 
so  late  as  a.d.  1611,  when  William  Finch  wa 
there,  it  had  a  golden  pinnacle,  which  gare  itd^ 
name  of  Minar-i-Zarin,  or  golden  miniet.  It  is 
a  single  shaft  of  pale-pink  sandstone,  and,  like  ui 
Asoka's  pillars,  is  42  leet  7  inches  high,  of  whieh 
the  upper  35  feet  are  very  highly  pol&hed. 

In  1526,  Baber,  the  mSi  in  deaoeni  fiw 
Timur,  was  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  which 
lasted  till  1857.  He  marched  into  India  with  a 
BOMdl  force,  overthrew  Ibn^im  Lodi,  the  itft 
Afghan  ruler^  at  Panipat,  and  entered  pehh  m 
May  of  the  same  year.  His  son  for  a  **^^^ 
driven  from  India,  but  in  1556  Humaynn  Rgi>^ 
his  throne.  He  died  within  six  montha  of  » 
restoration.  His  tomb  forms  one  of  the  fs^ 
striking  architectural  monoments  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Its  white  marble  dome  is  a  o»- 
^icuous  object  for  miles  azound.  It  ^^J* 
lakhs  of  rupees,  and  was  erected  by  his  wiwv. 
Hamida  Banu,  who  is  also  mtetzed  near. 

Bhooi  JBrAawa.--In  Prithi -raj's  «?«^J2 
twenty-seven  Hindu  temples,  of  whwh  bbw 
hundreds  of  richly-carved  pillan  still  remai»jW 
attest  both  the  taste  and  the  wealth  of  the  tt^ 
Hindu  rulers  of  Dehli.  ThefihootKhanaisaetn*' 
naded  oourtyurd,  the  materials  of  which  i^ 
obtained  from  the  demdM(Hi  of  the  Hindn  tempM^ 

The  Alia  Durwaza,  bufit  by  Ala-ud-Wj,  A* 
710,  A.D.  1310,  IS  a  bMotilal  speeiaien  of  fttt» 
architecture. 

liouahan  Charagh,  built  by  Firoa  Shah  "J 
shrine  to  the  memoiy  of  a  Uokom  saint,  iflM  ^ 
S.W.  comer  of  Sin  or  Shahpar. 
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The    fortifioatioDB  of    Taghalaqahcui   fozm   a 
stupeadons  stractnre. 

The  Skalimar  gardens  were  made  by  the 
emperor  Shah  Jahan  at  a  ooet  ci  a  kror  of  rupees. 
The  Zinat  Mamdy  called  also  the  Kamari 
Maajid,  was  btdlt  by  Zinat-tm-NiBsa,  the  spinster 
daughter  kA  Aorangzeb. — Imp.  Gaz.  See  Arohi- 
tootnre. 

D£HRA,  a  small  town  in  the  N.W.  Provinces 
of  British  India,  in  lat.  30''  19'  69''  N.,  long.  78°  5' 
57"  £.,  3800  feet  aborethe  ma,  with  7816  inhabit- 
■nta.  It  is  the  principal  station  of  the  Dehra  Doon 
leveniie  district,  of  1021  sq.  miles,  with  116,945 
inhabitants.  The  district  consists  of  the  double 
▼alley  of  Dehra  moper,  and  the  outlying  mountain 
tanot  of  Jannsar  fiawar.  To  the  S.  are  the  Siwalik 
Hilla,  a  mass  of  Hmudayan  debris.  It  is  cut  off 
from  the  Doab  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  by  the 
Siwalik  Hills.  It  has  been  largely  occupied  with 
taa  plantations,  and  many  Europeans  reside  in 
the  town  of  Dehra.  Dehra  seems  a  eormption  of 
Dsurrah  or  Tarsi,  a  TalleT,  or,  amongst  the  Mah- 
rattas,  Theni,  as  Bhima  therri,  Seena  therri.  The 
Ganges,  passing  between  this  district  and  Garhwal, 
poors  rapidly  orer  beds  of  boulder,  through  sereral 
dianiiels,encirding  jungle-clad  i8let8,and  debouches 
at  length  upon  the  phiins  at  Hardwar.  The  Jumna 
sweeps  round  the  whole  south-western  boundary, 
and  reaches  the  lerel  uplands  near  Badshah  Mahal, 
in  Saharanpur  district,  an  ancient  hunting  seat 
of  the  Dehli  emperors.  The  Brahmans  (10,279) 
and  Rajputs  {83,125)  are  each  divided  into  the 
moantam  and  the  lowland  clans.  The  highland 
BrahsMOs  will  eat  any  kind  of  meat  except  beef. 

The  M efara  race  inhabit  the  remoter  portions  of 
the  eastern  Doon,  inferior  both  in  physique  and 
inAelligeiioe,  and  timidly  arerse  to  intercourse 
with  ateangera.  The  Dom  or  Dhum  have  [dingy 
hlack  skins  and  woolly  hair ;  they  form  the  servile 
ciaaB,  only  just  emancipated  from  actual  alavery 
andar  British  rule. 

DEHRA  GHAZI  EHAK,  a  town  and  a  district 
in  the  Dehraiat  divisbn  of  the  Panjab.  The  town 
is  in  a  low  aJlnvial  tract,  4  miles  from  the  right 
or  west  bank  of  the  Indus,  in  lat.  30"  8'  47"  N., 
and  long.  70''  49'  8"  E.  It  commands  important 
roates  amd  the  navigation  of  the  Indus.  It  leads 
to  the  oommercial  towns  of  Multan  and  Bahawul- 
pir,  which  adjoin  it,  and  is  about  equidistant 
mm  Amritsar  and  the  opulent  town  of  ohikarpur 
m  Sind.  The  district  has  an  area  of  4740  square 
milea,  atnd  in  1868  had  308,840  inhabitants,  vis. 
88,467  Hmdus,  264,627  Mahomedans,  and  1124 
Sikhs.  The  plain  tribes  are  the  Nootkani,  Lund, 
and  Drcshuk,  all  of  them  well  conducted.  Their 
lands  are  nlasood  as  Pachad,  or  lands  irrigated  by 
hiU  streams,  and  Sind,  or  lands  withm  the  influ- 
ence of  the  river.  The  lattef  class  has  enormously 
inereased«  The  soil  is  a  tenacious  chty,  fertile  if 
vp^  irrigated^  but  almost  entirely  sterile  if  without 
water.  The  canals  have  been  greatly  extended, 
partly  by  the  duefii  of  the  Baluch  dans,  and  partly 
by  tbe  Government.  The  geographical  boundarv 
between  the  Flathan  and  Baluch  races  in  the  hilfs 
neariy  oarresponds  with  the  northern  limit  of  the 
dirtriet,  snd  it  natnralhr  follows  that  the  Baluohis 
are  more  mimeroos  in  Dehra  Ghari  Khan  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  Panjab.  Each  okn  owes 
allemnce  to  a  feodatory  chieftain  or  tumaadar. 

I^HRA  ISMAIL  KHAN,  a  town  and  a  revenue 
district  in  the  Dehrajat  divBion  of  the  Panjab, 


the  town  being  built  on  the  right  or  west  bank 
of  the  Indus,  in  lat.  81°  60'  N.,  and  long.  70°  66' 
44"  £.  In  1868  the  town  had  24,906  inhabitants, 
a  third  part  Hindus.  The  population  of  the  district 
in  1868  was  394,864  souls,— 338,387  Musahnans, 
48,766  Hindus,  1687  Sikhs,  and  6134  others. 
Amongst  the  Hindus,  the  Arora  numbered  42,087 ; 
they  comprise  the  principal  trading  classes,  a  few 
wealthy  families  being  found  in  the  larger  towns, 
the  majority  being  petty  dealers  in  com  or  money 
throughout  the  country  villages.  Dehra  Ismail 
Khan  is  the  market  town  of  the  Lohani  merchants. 
It  is  subject  to  alteration  from  the  inundations  of 
the  river,  which  on  one  occasion  swept  away  the 
entire  town.  It  is  nearer  to  the  great  oommercial 
city  of  Amritsar  than  any  of  the  other  places  on 
the  Indus,  and  lies  on  the  road  between  it  and 
Kabul.  It  is  one  of  the  eligible  commerciid  sites 
on  the  Indus.  It  yields  iron,  coal,  and  sulphur. 
— Bengal  As,  Trans,  viil.  p.  250;  Papers^  East 
India  (Cabul  and  Afghanistan)  •  Imp.  Gaz. 

DEHRAJAT,  a  revenue  division  of  the  Panjab, 
lying  between  lat.  28°  27'  and  38°  15'  N.,  and 
long.  69*^  35'  and  72°  2'  E. ;  area,  15,007  square 
miles,  and  population  991,251  in  1868.  It  com- 
prises the  districts  of  Dehra  Ghari  Khan,  Dehra 
Ismail  Khan,  and  Bunnu.  It  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Indus,  below  the  Salt  Range,  and  to 
the  point  where  that  river  is  joined  by  the  waters 
of  the  Panjab.  It  comprises  about  two-thirds  of 
the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  lies  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Snliman  mountains,  and  extends 
from  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Kohat  district  to 
the  Sind  frontier.  The  lower  part  bears  the  local 
name  of  Sind  from  bordering  on  the  Indus,  and  the 
upper  that  of  Daman,  or  skirt,  from  its  bordering 
on  the  Suliman  mountains.  The  country  is  flat  and 
in  many  places  fertile,  but  to  the  westward  of  the 
river  there  are  no  wells.  A  fringe  of  cultivation 
and  jungle  extends  along  the  bank  of  the  great 
river,  and  terminates,  as  you  advance  into  the 
interior,  in  a  flat  desert  country,  where  a  precarious 
supply  of  water  from  the  hills  affords  a  poor 
cultivation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  thinly  scattered 
villages.  The  Tank  chief  is  a  Pathan  of  good 
family.  The  nawab  of  Dehra  Ismail  Khan  belongs 
to  t^e  jprinoelv  Saddocai  race.  South  of  Dehra 
Ismail  Khan  hes  the  large  tract  of  Dehra  Ghari 
Khan,  which  extends  as  far  west  us  tiie  mountains 
and  along  the  Indus  to  Sind.  Its  principal  chiefs 
usually  behaved  well,  even  at  times  when  their 
brethren  of  the  hills  were  in  a  state  of  hostility 
against  British  subjecta  The  plain  tribes  are  the 
^ikani,  Lund,  and  Dreshuk,  all  of  them  well 
conducted  2  they  had  a  certain  number  of  fighting 
mra,  but  the^  were  long  rictimized  by  the  Bosdar 
and  Gurchani. 

The  Dehra  Ghari  Khan  district  has  the  Dreshuk 
and  Maaari. 

Adjoining  the  frontier  of  Dehra  Ghazi  Khan 
district  are  the  Khutran,  Kosa,  Laghari,  Gurchani, 
Murri,  and  Bugti. 

Dehra  Ismail  Khan  district,  Bunnuchi,  Mur- 
wati,  Butani  chiefs  of  Tank,  chiefs  of  Kolache, 
chiefs  of  Dehra  Ismail  Khan,  Nutkani,  Lund. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Dehra  Ismail  Khan  district 
are  Sheorani,  Oosterani,  Kusrani,  Bozdar. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Kohat  district,  Buzoti, 
Sipab,  Orakzai,  Zymooeht  Afghans,  Turi. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Kohat  and  Dehra  Ismail 
Khan  disMst,  Wariri. 
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The  tribes,  from  north  to  south,  of  the  Dehrajat 
frontier  come  in  the  foUowmg  order : — 

Pathan  tribu—  Baluchi— K^wnm. 

Ahmadzai,  Waxiri.  Pathan — Khetrani 

Utmanxai,  „  Baluch  tribu— 

Mahsad,  „  Boidar.    Laghari. 

Bntani.  Lund.       Garchaiii. 

Sheorani.  Kosa.       MazarL 

Usteranah. 

—Papers^  East  India  {Cahid  and  Afghanistan), 
1859;  Elphinstone's  Caubul;  The  Derajat^or  IlisL 
of  tJie  Panjab ;  Aitcheson's  Treaties. 

DEHWAL,  in  Central  Oudh,  a  village  official 
who  performs  some  duties  for  the  cuHtivatorB. 
He  also  sets  up  tiie  holi,  a  stem  of  the  castor-oil 
plant,  and  five  pieces  of  cow-dung  fuel,  on  the 
Basant  Panchami. 

DEHWAR.  Pers.  A  villaffer,  a  farmer.  The 
Tajak  race  on  the  northern  borders  of  Afghanistan 
are  called  Deh^an.  The  Dehwar  residing  with 
the  Babi,  at  KsS&%  are  supposed  to  be  descendants 
of  Tajak  from  Balkh.  They  are  an  a^cultural, 
hard-working,  poor  people,  who  dwell  m  villages, 
and  do  not  migrate.  Theur  language  is  nearly 
pure  Persian. — Dr.  Cooke  in  Bo.  Med.  Trans.  1860. 

DEHWAR,  also  written  Dewar  and  Deehwar, 
in  Northern  India,  the  village  deity,  the  deity 
under  whose  care  the  village  is  placed ;  the  genius 
loci,  to  whom,  at  each  harvest,  a  portion  of  grain 
is  set  apart.  The  corresponding  term  in  the  north- 
west IS  T'hanapati,  the  lord  of  the  place;  in 
Bundelkhand,  Gram  deota  or  Gramma-deva.  In 
Sau^r  the  deity  is  styled  Mirovea,  from  the  fact 
of  his  being  the  guardian  of  boundaries.  The 
Dehwar  is  also  very  commonly,  and  even  where 
these  local  names  prevail,  styled  Bhoomia,  from 
Bhoom,  land.  The  occupation  of  the  Dehwar  is 
very  much  like  that  of  the  Roman  Lares  rurales, 

'  qni  oompita  servant, 
Et  vigilant  noftra  semper  in  urbe  Lares. 

The  Dehwar  deities  have  various  local  names, 
sudi  as  Eutesuree,  Bumaichu,  Hnnwut,  Bhoom 
Sen,  Ghanwur,  Casheenath,  Munsa  Ram,  Hnrdour, 
Rutnoo,  Huree  Ram,  Jhaikhund  Eesoor,  Kail  Sen, 
Bisharee ;  of  ttimes  they  are  the  spirits  of  good 
men,  of  Brahmans  or  village  heroes,  but  who, 
when  they  become  objects  of  worship,  come  to  be 
generally  considered  very  malicious  devils;  and 
ofttimes  they  are  nothing  but  mere  epithets  of 
the  Dii  majores.  In  some  places  their  images  are 
of  male,in  others  of  female,  ngures.  In  many  places 
the  villagers,  for  fear  of  misrepresenting  ti^eir 
Gramma  deota,  erect  a  stone  without  form  or 
feature,  like  the  si  Deo  si  Dee  of  the  Romans, 
which  ambiguous  expression  was  addressed  to  their 
tutelary  gods,  to  obviate  all  chance  of  mistake. 
The  worship  of  these  village  gods  is  fixed  to  no 
stated  day.  In  some  places  it  occurs  on  the  14th 
of  every  month ;  in  others,  on  the  full  moon  of 
Cheyt ;  at  others,  on  the  full  moon  of  Katik,  and 
so  on.  The  unshapen  stone  or  log  of  wood  is  a 
common  form  of  the  village  deity  of  the  Penin- 
sula; but  Hanuman  is  a  frequent  form  between 
the  Kerbadda  and  the  Kistna  rivers ;  and  to  the 
south  is  the  Ai,  the  Amman  or  Amma,  or  some 
deified  hero,  or  a  shapeless  stone  from  the  bed 
of  a  river.  These  Dehwar  or  Gramma  deota 
are  ante-Brahmanical ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
gods  of  the  south  of  India  there  are  many  circum- 
stances of  their  worship  which  are  not  of  Hindu 
origin.— ^Mio/,  quoting  Bombay  Literary  Trans- 
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actions;  Journal  R.  A.  5.,  Nos.  ix.  and  x. ;  Bwi- 
anan's  East  Ind.  u.  pp.  138,  852,478;  WiMt 
Hindu  Theatre,  L  p.  21,  il  p.  64. 

DEIFIED  WARRIORS  are  largely  wonhip|Md 
in  the  Peninsula  of  India.  Rama,  one  of  thoe, 
was  the  leader  of  an  invasion  of  the  Bonthen 
part  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  and  of  GeTkn. 
He  advanced  into  the  forests  of  Dsndakaaon, 
scattering  the  prior  inhabitants  as  he  advuoal, 
whom  he  described  as  Rakshasa  and  demou, 
driving  some  of  them  into  the  forests  and  mom- 
tain  retreats,  where  they  still  reside  in  a  barbvou 
freedom,  and  reducing  others  to  the  itite  of 
predial  slavery,  in  which  the  Pariah,  the  PiOir, 
Gherumar,  and  other  humbled  races  are  wk 
dwelling  in  the  plains.  To  such  inTauoniis 
owing  the  circumstance  that  each  proiinoem 
India  has  its  own  peculiar  helot  race ;  and  erh 
range  of  mountains  and  each  forest  tract  itoom 
trills  of  wild  savages,  either  wholly  independBt, 
or  partially  subject  to  their  more  civilised  ndgb- 
bours  in  the  open  country.  We  may  instance  the 
Pahari  of  the  Rajmahal  hills  on  the  hanboftfae 
Ganges,  and  from  their  locality  westwards  thwogh 
all  the  races  in  the  Vindhya  hills,  the  Meena,  the 
Mhair,  the  Bhil,  the  Koli,  southwards  tlmogh 
the  Good  races  in  Bustar  and  Gondwana.  Aaumgrt 
the  Santal,  the  Gond,  the  Kond,  Cbenehvar, 
Souriah,  the  Yaaady,  tiie  Irular,  the  Karambar, 
the  Beder,  Kallar,  to  the  Maleali  or  mountaineera 
in  the  south,  an  infinite  succession  of  xacea  awl 
tribes,  with  customs  and  speaking  Ungngei 
differing  greatly  from  the  inhabitants  m  the  plains, 
besides  whom  are  numerous  homeieaB  noes,  u 
the  Korava,  Wadawar,  Yerkalwar,  and  Paidi. 
The  ancient  Sanskrit  writers  give  other  nanwBOl 
ancient  races  with  whom  the  Aryans  came  in  ood- 
tact  in  their  advance  to  the  Ganges,  some  oi 
which  cannot  now  be  traced. 

DEIOPEIA  PULCHELLA,  an  insect  cmubod 
in  British  India.  It  feeds  on  the  kernel  of  w 
seed  of  Phyrosti^^  venenosum,  which  oo"^ 
a  poisonous  principle,  and  the  excwmcnt  oim 
larvsB  oontams  the  poisonous  principle  of  the  bean 
unaltered. 

DEITY.  See  Allah ;  Bhagwan ;  Deo ;  Dew ; 
Eswara;  ELhuda.  . 

DEKA-CHANG,  in  Cachar  and  amongst  the 
Assamese,  is  a  club-house  for  the  grown-Qp7<)ipS 
unmarried  men  of  the  tribes  of  the  eastern  fwoteri 
who  reside  there  from  adolescence.  The  Gaio 
and  tribes  of  Central  India  and  ArchipelaWM* 
follow  this  custom.  It  is  a  town-house  or  bacMer 
hall,  like  the  choultry  of  the  souUi  of  India. 

DEKHAN.  India  south  of  the  Vindhjanje 
and  of  the Nerbadda  and  Satpura,  is  tenMdtte 
Peninsula  by  the  British,  but  northem^jj" 
and  Mahomedans  call  it  the  Dakshana  or  DeW 
meaning  south.  At  its  broadest  part,  in  tat. » 
N.,  it  is  1200  miles  across,  but  it  tapen  •»? 
towards  the  south,  and  in  lat.  r  40'  «•?»*■ 
Cape  Oomorin,  the  Indian  Ocean  ^a»»gj" 
western,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  its  easteni  aw^ 
A  range  of  mountains  runs  along  each  adeoTM" 
peninsula,  parallel  with  the  coast,  leaving  betvev 
them  and  the  sea,  in  th«r  whole  length  fiOTJ  nflw 
to  south,  a  belt  of  low  level  land  from  20tJ|» 
miles  in  breadth.  These  two  ranges  are  wm 
the  Eastern  Ghats,  and  the  Syhadrimoantanisw 
Western  Ghats,  and  have  elevations  of  law  » 
3000  feet  rsspectively ;  but  fpoUtaiy  motmtams  asfl 
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spurs  from  the  western  range  attain  to  6000  and 
8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Western 
Ghats,  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  at  places  sink  pre- 
cLpitonslj  to  the  level  belt  below.  The  Eastern 
Gbats  do  not  fall  so  abruptly ;  but  both  ranges  are 
covered  with  thick  forests,  through  which  a  few 
paj9Be8  lead  from  the  coasts  into  the  interior  of  the 
counizy,  which  is  upraised  by  the  mountains  into 
table-lands  from  1200  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea, 
the  general  declivity  of  the  land  being  from  west 
to  east  The  Bombay  and  Madras  armies  are 
distributed  over  the  Dd^han,  and  branch  out  into 
adjoining  provinces.  Thus  the  Bombay  Presidency 
has  its  troops  in  Gujerat,  Gutch,  and  Sind  on  the 
north-west  of  the  Peninsula;  and  the  Madras 
troops  hdd  British  Burma,  Mvsore,  Travancore, 
and  Cochin.  Though  Dekhan  signifies  the 
aonth,  as  Poorub  does  the  east,  when  applied  to 
Bengal  and  its  denendencies,  at  the  present  day 
the  term  ia  generally  restricted  to  the  Hyderabad 
and  Dowlatabad  provinces  lying  between  Berar 
and  the  Kistna,  and  from  the  Syhadri  or  Western 
Ghats  eastwards  to  Telingana.  The  Hindus  and 
British  in  Northern  India,  however,  make  the 
Dekhan  more  extensive,  and  regard  it  as  including 
all  the  southern  table-land,  supported  as  it  were 
iby  a  triangle  formed  by  the  Satpura  or  sub- 
Vindhya  on  the  N.,  the  Syhadri  or  Western  Ghats 
on  the  west,  and  the  Eastern  Ghats  on  the  east, 
die  Satpura  range  constituting  the  base  of  the 
triangle.  The  length  from  the  Satpura  range  to 
Salem,  and  breadth  from  Mahabaleshwar  to 
Sirguja,  are  about  700  miles.  But  if  Ghutia 
Nagpur  be  considered  as  part  of  this  great  table- 
land, it  may  be  said  to  extend  nearly  250  miles 
farther  in  a  N.B.  direction,  or  about  950  miles  in 
alL  Its  highest  parts  are  those  nearest  the 
Western  Ghats,  and  in  the  centre  of  Mysore. 
Mahabaleshwar,  in  lat  18''  N.,  and  long.  73'' 45'  E.,  is 
4700  feet ;  the  source  of  Kistna,  4500  feet ;  source 
of  Godavery,  3000  feet ;  Poena,  1823  feet ;  source 
of  Manjera,  3019  feet;  and  the  rivers  rising  in 
ravines  between  spurs  of  the  Western  Ghats,  wind 
their  way  through  Eastern  Ghats  across  the 
Dekhan,  the  slope  being  in  that  direction.  The 
plains  of  Nagpur,  1000  feet,  slope  to  S.E.,  drained 
Dv  Wain-Gimga,  which  falls  into  the  Godavery. 
Hyderabad  is  1800  feet ;  Secunderabad,  in  \&t  17° 
2r  N.,  lat.  78*  33'  £.,  is  1837  feet.  Beder,  in  lat. 
ir  53'  N.,  long.  77*  36'  E.,  is  2359  feet.  From 
the  Wain-Ganga  the  surface  rises  towards  N.E., 
where  Rypur,  lat  21^  12'  N.,  long.  81°  40'  E.,  is 
1747  feet;  source  of  Mahanadi,  2111  feet  Nundi- 
dnig,  highest  in  Mysore,  4856  feet,  slope  from 
henoe  on  all  sides,  S.  to  Bangalore,  3000  feet ;  E. 
to  plains  of  Gamatic-Ghitoor,  1100  feet;  N.  to 
plams  of  Gooty,  1182  feet ;  and  those  of  Bellary 
plains,  1600  feet;  Gooty  plains,  1182  feet; 
Coddapah  town,  507  feet;  and  E.  part  of 
Guddapah  district,  450  feet 

A  great  outburst  of  greenstone  or  trap  rock 
covers  all  Berar  from  the  Nerbadda  to  Bombay,  and 
southwards  through  Nirmul  to  Naldrug ;  between 
Naldrng  and  Beder,  and  for  100  miles  north  and 
south  m  Beder,  are  great  hills  of  laterite.  The 
area  covered  by  trap  in  the  Peninsula  of  India 
can  be  little  less  than  200,000  square  miles. 
Except  the  hoUow  of  the  Loonar  lake,  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  crater  in  this  volcanic  r^on:  20 
roiks  to  the  east  of  Nirmul,  and  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  mountains,  hornblende  slate  occurs,  resting 
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on  grauitc  and  quartz  rock.  The  countries 
through  which  the  Gatparba  and  the  Molpaxba  run, 
and  the  lower  course  of  the  Kistna,  Bbima,  and 
Tumbudra,  and  all  about  Kalladgi,  Kurnool,  and 
Guddapah,  are  formed  of  strata  of  limestone  and 
clay-slate.  The  granitic  platform  of  the  Dekhan, 
which  intervenes  between  the  Kistna  and  the 
Godavery,  is  intersected  by  numerous  greenstone 
dykes,  sometimes  porphyritic,  having  for  the 
greater  part  a  direction  from  E.  to  W.  'The 
inhabitants  of  this  great  table-land  region  are 
nations  speaking  Gondi,  Mahrati,  Telugu,  and 
Ganarese ;  and  for  120  miles  north-west  from  the 
town  of  Sadashipet,  running  on  through  Beder 
and  Dangapura,  the  three  last  languages  join,  and 
the  villages  are  styled  Si-bhasha-basti,  three- 
tongue  towns.  This  mingling  line  is  in  the  Hyder- 
abad Dominions,  a  State  in  subsidiary  alliance 
formed  from  out  of  the  lands  of  the  Grond,  Teling, 
Mahratta,  and  Ganarese  races,  Persian  and  Urdu 
or  Hindustani  being  the  court  languages. 

Away  on  the  N.W.  of  the  Dekhan  are  the  races 
speaking  Konkani  and  Gujerati,  to  the  N.E.  are 
the  Gond  and  the  Uriya  races,  and  the  Kandh  or 
Kondh.  To  the  extreme  south  are  races  speaking 
Ganarese,  Tamil,  and  Maleala,  none  of  aU  of 
whom,  however,  are  reckoned  as  populations  of 
Dekhan  proper.  Besides,  there  are  several  un- 
civilised savage  or  semi-savage  races,  as  the  Bhil 
and  the  Koli  of  the  N.W.,  the  Khand,  the  Juanga, 
the  Sowra  of  the  N.E.,  the  Ramusi  of  the  Dau- 
latabad  and  Hyderabad  provinces,  the  Dher, 
Mang,  Mhar,  Pariah,  Holar,  Eskar,  who  are  mostly 
predial  slaves,  the  Berud  near  the  Kolhapur  state, 
the  Beder  population  in  the  Raichore  Doab,  the 
homeless  wandering  Wadara,  Upara,  Kathadi, 
Dumar,  Korawa,  Yerkala,  Banjara,  the  cowherd 
and  shepherd  Dhangar  and  Kurubar,  the  hill  and 
forest  Badaga,  Erular,  Male  Arasar. 

It  was  not  till  A.D.  1471  that  the  Mahomedans 
of  the  Dekhan  extended  their  arms  to  the  Northern 
Gircars.  At  this  time  the  Uriya  raja  of  what  is 
now  the  Ganjam  country,  died  without  issue,  and 
his  adopted  son,  MuDgul  Rai,  and  his  cousin 
Humner(?)  became  competitors  for  the  succession. 
During  Mahmud's  time  (in  1512),  the  Bahmani 
dominion  was  dismembered,  and  five  Dekhani 
kingdoms  set  up.  The  country  now  known  as 
the  Northern  Gircars  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Kutub  Shahi  state,  whose  capital  was  Gol- 
conda,  near  Hyderabad.  That  portion  south  of 
the  Godavery  became  tributary  without  difficulty  ; 
but  Wistna  Doe,  or  Gaiapati,  a  powerful  prince  of 
Orissa,  who  ruled  in  Kaiamuudry  and  Gbicacole, 
withheld  submission,  and  it  was  not  till  a.d.  1571 
that  his  pretensions  were  lowered.  The  Northern 
Gircars  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1766.  The 
British  now  rule  over  the  Geded  Districts  of 
Bellary,  Guddapah,  and  Kurnool,  over  the  S. 
Mahratta  country,  part  of  ancient  Daulatabad; 
and  they  have  assigned  to  them  all  Berar.  The 
Nizam  holds  Hyderabad;  and  a  few  small  chiefs  rule 
in  the  Gentral  Provinces,  in  Grondwana,  along 
the  line  of  the  Godavery,  in  Orissa,  and  near  the 
Kislaia  river. — Elliot ;  Annl  Ind,  Adm,  xL  p.  243 ; 
RennelVs  Memoir. 

DEKHANI  HEMP  is  prepared  from  the  Hibiscus 
cannabinos.  It  is  also  called  Ambaree.  Dekhani 
brown  hemp  of  Bombay  is  from  Grotalaria  juncea, 
Linn, 

DELADA,  in  the  Malegawa  temple  at  Kandy,  \s 
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DELAI  LAMA. 


DELPHINIDiE. 


the  most  devoutly  woisbipped  relic  of  their  religion 
which  Ib  possessed  by  the  Buddhist  nations  of  the 
East.  Lone  before  the  Christian  era,  it  was  adored 
by  the  Buddhist  sovereigns  of  Orissa,  and  was  origi- 
nally deposited  in  the  great  temple  of  Jaganath, 
then  a  Buddhist  foundation.  Its  first  deposition 
in  Ceylon  was  in  the  4th  century  a.d.  The 
Buddhists  of  Ceylon  have  a  tradition  that  who- 
ever can  succeed  in  retaining  it  must  of  necessity 
become  the  sovereign  of  the  country.  The  Chinese 
traveller,  Fa  Hian,  mentions  amongst  the  precious 
relics  worshipped  in  the  5th  century  by  the  Bud- 
dhists of  Ladakh,  a  vase  in  which  Buadha  had  spat, 
and  one  of  his  teeth ;  another  tooth  was  similarly 
cherished  by  the  king  of  Nakia,  in  Afghanistan, 
enatward  of  GhaznL  In  an  adjoining  monastery 
the  monks  preserved  the  cuttings  of  his  haur  and 
nails.  Fa  Hian  also  describes  a  £adow  of  Buddha, 
which  was  shown  to  him  at  Nakia,  but  admits  his 
inability  to  describe  the  process  of  its  preserva- 
tion.— Tennant''8  Ceylon^  p.  239.    See  Buddha. 

DELAI  LAMA  lives  m  the  Bouddha  La  mona- 
stery outside  of  Lhassa,  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
living  incarnation  of  the  deity.  But  there  are 
four  or  five  subordinate  incarnations  in  different 
parts  of  Tibet  and  Mongolia,  objects  of  worship 
m  the  places  where  they  reside,  and  bv  particular 
sects  ox  Buddhists.  In  the  centre  of  the  Bouddha 
La  is  a  building  of  four  storeys,  crowned  by  a 
dome  covered  entirely  with  sheets  of  gold — 
FergussoH,  p.  312. 

DE  L'HOSTE,  Captain,  an  officer  of  the 
Bombay  armv,  author  of  Memoirs  on  Scinde ;  On 
the  Ncrbudda  River;  Journal  of  a  March  from 
Ahmadabad  to  Sukkur,  Upper  Scinde ;  Notes  on 
the  Meteorology  of  the  Thoonda  Ghaut. — Dr, 
Buisfs  Cat ;  Bonu  Geo.  Trans,  l  p.  22. 

DELIMA  HEBECARPA,  a  creeper  of  Penang 
and  Java.  D.  Sarmentosa,  Xtnn.,  a  shrub  with 
Bmall  white  flowers  in  panicles;  grows  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of 
1000  feet—Thw,  p.  21 ;  Riddell;  Voigt. 

DELMI,  also  called  Bnya,  a  family  who  over- 
threw the  SamanL  Thev  were  from  the  district  of 
Mazenderan,  in  which  their  founder  was  a  fisher- 
man. They  seized  the  western  provinces  of 
Persia,  seized  on  Baghdad  and  the  person  of  the 
khalif,  and  ruled  (a.d.  932-1055,  a.h.  321-448) 
for  100  years  over  an  extensive  territory  in  his 
name.  The  Amir  Azan,  Delmi,  built  the  dam 
called  Band-i-Amir,  the  Bendamir  of  Europeans. 
—Elph.  p^  272.    See  Bendamir. 

DELPHINID^,  a  family  of  mammals  of  the 
order  Cetacesd,  or  the  whale  tribe,  which  live 
in  the  ocean.  Amongst  them  are  the  whales, 
the  largest  of  creatures  now  existing;  also  the 
dolphins,  the  porpoises,  and  the  dugong.  They 
have  fin-like  anterior  extremities,  the  posterior 
extremities  being  absent,  or  rather  their  place 
supplied  by  a  large  horizontal  caudal  fin  or  tail. 
They  have  no  hair  on  thair  skin,  have  no  outer 
ear,  and  the  bones  of  the  neck  are  so  compressed 
as  to  leave  the  animal  without  the  appearance  of 
a  neck.  Some  of  them  eat  plants,  or  are  phyto- 
phagous ;  some  are  zoophagous,  or  animal-eaters. 
Seven  species  of  cetaceans  have  been  described 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  six  of  the  family  Del- 
phinidsB,  the  seventh  belonging  to  the  sperm 
whales,  Physeteridse,  and  call^  Fhyseter  (Euphy- 
setes)  simos.  The  family  Delphinidss,  or  por- 
Del- 


poises,  has  5  genera  and  14  species,  viz. 


phinus,  8  species;  Steno,  2  species;  Neomerfe, 
1  species;  Tlatanista,  2  species;  and  Globto- 
cephalus,  1  species.  The  tamDy  Batenidse,  or 
whales,  has  4  genera  and  7  speciea,  viz. 
Balsenoptera,  1  species;  Balsena,  4  spedes; 
Physeter,  1  species:  and  Phocsena,  1  spedes. 
Sub-order  Birenia,  nerbivorous  Oetacea,  has  I 
genus,  Halicore,  and  3  species. 

Delphdus. 

Neomeris  phocenoides,  Oray,  Delphinos  melaa,  nru. 
A  dolphin  of  the  hidian  Ocean. 

PhoosBna  oommunis,  Ph.  Bondeletii,  ITtffpwpMy, 
Delphiaus  phocaena,  Lintk    Oommoa  porpoiML 

Grampus  aakamata,  Schkgely  Sakam  kuzira,  JapaI. 
Found  off  the  coast  of  Japan. 

O.  SieboldU.  Kaiao  gata,  Japan.  A  native  of  te 
coaate  of  Japan. 

O.  maorarhynohiia,  blade  fiah  of  the  Soatk  Sea  whalen, 
inhabitfl  the  South  Seaa. 

Delphinapterua  Peronii,  light  whale  porpoiae  ni 
whalers.  Is  found  on  the  Brazil  bank,  off  tike 
coasts  of  New  Quinea,  and  the  higher  eoathcni 
latitudes.  It  Uvea  in  large  shoals,  and  Ha  ieak  is 
esteemed  a  deUoaejr,  It  is  Uadk,  but  the  beak, 
the  pectoral  fins,  and  under  part  of  the  bodj  aie 
white, 

Dclphinus.-— Seafaring  people  call  the  spedes  of  this 
genus  bottle -nose,  botlle-head,  flounder -bead, 
grampus,  porpoise,  somefcimea  even  whale,  and 
give  the  name  of  dolphin  to  the  r 
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scomberoid  fish  which  ehangea  ookrar  whoi  djrmc. 
There  are  several  species  of  Delphinqa  reocnniaea. 

D.  delplus.  The  dolplun  attains  a  lengtli  of  ^  to  10 
feet.  Greek  legends  make  it  the  fnend  and  com- 
panion of  man. 

D.  orca,  the  grampus,  measmres  26  feet  in  lengil^  aad 
is  12  or  13  feet  round.  It  ia  the  meet  vwmmimi  of 
aU  the  dolphin  tribe. 

D.  Heavisidii,  hastated  dolphin,  the  Seath  8ea  and 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

D.  obscums,  the  dosl^  dolphin,  hihabits  tiie  Sonthem 
Ocean  and  Oape  of  Good  Hope. 

D.  abusalam,  Bed  Sea. 

D.  eutropia,  Pacific  Ocean  and  Chili 

D.  None  Zealandise,  the  New  Zealand  dolphin,  Kev 
Zealand  and  Cape  Gable. 

D.  Forsteri,  Fonters  dolphin,  Pacific  Ocean  betweoi 
N.  Caledonia  and  Norfolk  Isknd. 

D.  Sao,  udhabitfl  Madagascar. 

D.  longirofltria,  Cape  dolphin,  about  the  Gape  ef  Qeod 
Hone  and  the  Southern  Ocean. 

Steno  Malayanus,  Dolphinus  plumbeus,  Duttmmier, 
Cuvier  j  Delphinus  Malayanus,  £«n9iiafH«c{  CStvier; 
Parampuan  Laut,  Malay  ;  Dolphin  ventre  loox 
of  Paxis  Museum.  Inhabita  the  Mahibar  eoaa*  and 
coasts  of  Penang.  It  is  numeroua,  and  lalher 
heavy  in  its  movements,  but  is  xaiely  captnied, 
except  by  chance  in  the  stake-nets.  It  eata  small 
fishes,  Clui>ea  and  Glyphisidon  ocalertinus,  CSttier. 

S.  frontanus,  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  INutfie. 

Plataniata  Gangetica,  €frap^  Delphinus  flha iiii iiais, 
Bl.;  D.  Qangetiooa,  MooA. ;  Plataniata  of  Pliey ; 
Dauphine  da  Gauge,  F.  Owner;  Son-sou  of  India; 
Susa  of  Buffon.  Inhabits  the  Indian  teas,  the 
GangM,  and  Irawadi. 

Halicore  Dugong,  Trichechus  dugong,  Qmd. ;  Duguagas 
Indicus,  ITom. ;  Indian  dugong,  Bira« ;  Le  dngcav 
des  Indes,  Fr.  Inhabits  the  shaUowa  of  the  IndMi 
Ocean  and  about  Ceylon,  where  the  w«ter  is  sot 
more  than  two  or  three  fathoms  deep.  It  does  not 
appear  to  frequent  the  land  or  the  fr^  water.  Its 
flesh  is  delicate.  The  dugong  was  noticed  aa 
occuning  in  Cevlon  by  the  eu^  Arab  saUora,  If 
Megasthenes  (J^ntfm.  lis.)  end  JUian,  and  sab- 
sequently  b^  the  Portuguese.  It  is  thia  creataie 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  tales  about  menBaids» 
which  have  till  the  present  day  occupied  the  wxtild, 
and  doubtless  had  their  origin  in  the  tales  of  ^e 
Arab  sailcn.  They  are  phytophagous,  or  plant- 
eaters. 

H.  Indicus,  Owm,  the  Hal^  dugong,  an  inhabitaai  ef 
the  narrow  seas  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 


DELPHINIUM. 


DELUGE. 


H.  tabernacnli,  MuppeUj  the  dttgong  of  the  Red  Sea, 
has  a  feeUe  voice,  and  feeds  on  algae.    It  ia  about 
ien  feet  long,    in  February  and  March,  bloody 
battles  occur  Detween  the  xnales.    Its  flesh,  teeth, 
and  skins  are  utilised. 
H.  austraUs,  manate  of  Dam^ier,  white-tailed  manate 
of  Pennant     It  is   a  native  of  the  west  coast  of 
Australia. 
H.  lodious,  1*.  Ouvier  ;  Trichecfans  dugong,  Erxl^en  ; 
Halicore  cetaoea,  lUegcr  ;  Halicore  dugons,  Ouvier 
apud  Baffles;  Halicore  tabemaoulum,  Ruppdl; 
Dngungus  Maiinus,  Tiedemdnn  apud  Schinz, 
Dugong  of  BufiFon.  I  Parampuan  laut,  Malat. 

Dugong,    .    .    .  Malay.  | 

Under  these  synonyms  Dr.  Theodore  Cantor 
unites  all  the  above,  which  he  says  inhabits  the 
Ked  Sea,  the  seas  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Singa- 
pore, Sumatra,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Moluccas, 
Sunda  Islands,  and  New  Holland. — Cat  Mam. 
]lrfus. ;  E.  L  C,  Hartwig ;  English  Cyclopxdia^ 
p.  913 ;  Mr.  Blyth  in  Beng.  As,  Soc.  Joum, ; 
TennanVs  Ceylon ;  Dr.  Theodore  Cantor  in  Beng. 
As.  Soc.  Journal  of  11th  December  1846. 

DELPHINIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Kanunciilacese,  of  which  several 
species,  D.  ajacis,  D.  Brunonianum,  D.  consolida, 
U.  glaciale,  and  D.  Oliverianum,  occur  in  India 
and  the  south  of  Asia. 

Delphinium  ajacis,  Linn. 
Larkspur, ....    Ekg.  1  Na-furman,    .    .    Hind. 

Is  cultivated  in  gardens  in  India  during  the 
cold  season.  The  properties  of  the  seeds  agree 
with  those  ol  the  stavesacre  kind. — O^Sh. 

Delphiniom  Branomianum,  Cleg. 
Husk  plant,  .    .    .    Eno.  |  Nepari,  .    ,    .    .    Pamj. 

Qrows  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Kampur 
and  Songnam,  at  an  eleyation  of  14,000  feet 
Smells  powerfully  of  musk. — CleghonCs  Panj.  Rep. 

Dekminiam  gladale,  ffooker,  of  E.  Nepal,  is 
one  01  the  most  alpine  plants  in  the  world,  grow- 
ing at  an  elevation  of  17,000  feet.  It  is  abundant 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ghomiochoo  near  Tungu,  in 
Tibet,  and  exhales  a  rank  smeU  ol  musk. — Hook, 

Delphinium  panciflorum,  CSTu 
Judwar,HiKD.  of  Boubay.  |  Nirbisi  of     HimaijITA. 

A  tuberous  root  in  Sirmoor,  without  poisonous 
properties.    The  best  comes  from  Lahora — O^Sh. 

Delphinium  staphisagria,  X.,  the  stavesacre 
or  lousewort,  a  biennml  plant,  native  of  the 
Levant,  Tcneriffe,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  powder 
taken  internally  acts  as  a  violent  cathartic  and 
emetia  It  is  made  into  an  ointment  used  for 
destroying  vermin  in  the  hair.  The  seeds  intoxi- 
cate fiah.— (75%.  p.  168. 

DELPHOS,  a  town  in  Greece  where  was  an 
ancient  oracle  and  place  of  worship,  in  a  cave  of 
the  earth  called  Delphi,  the  word  Delphi  being 
synonymous  with  Yoni.     See  Delphi ;  Yavana. 

DELUGE. 
Tufan,     .    Abab.,  TuBK.  I  Diluvio,    .    .    .    It.,  Sp. 
Uebenchwemmung,  Ger.  | 

The  deluge  of  the  Old  Testament  was  known  to 
the  Chalda^ins,  the  Aryan  Hindus,  the  Parsees, 
the  Hebrews,  Christians,  and  Mahomedans.  The 
last  three  religionists  have  their  account  of  it  in 
the  6th  to  the  9th  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  which  it 
is  related  how  the  Almighty,  in  consea  uence  of  the 
wickedness  of  mankind,  brought  a  flood  of  rain  i 
for  fortv  days  on  the  earth,  and  destroyed  all  but 
Noah,  his  wife,  his  sons,  and  their  wives,  with 
pairs  of  all  animals. 

The  Chaldeo-Babylonian  narrative  of  the  event 


is  recorded  in  the  great  e^ic  poem  of  the  town  of 
Uruk,  three  copies  of  which  were  made  for  the 
royal  library,  in  the  8th  century  B.C..  by  order  of 
Assur-bani-pal,  king  of  Assyria,  from  a  very 
ancient  copy  of  it  in  the  sacerdotal  library  of  the 
town  of  Uruk,  seemingly  of  the  time  of  Abraham. 
The  narrative  follows  with  great  exactness  the 
same  course  as  that  of  Grenesis,  which,  in  chapters 
vi.  vii.  viii.  and  ix.,  gives  two  difPerent  narratives. 
The  cataclysm  there  noticed  corresponds  with  the 
rising  and  overflow  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  May,  and  26 
days  later  the  Jehovist  makes  Noah  leave  the  ark. 

Berosus,  who  had  access  to  Babylonian  records, 
says  a  ffod  appeared  to  Xisuthros  in  a  dream, 
prophesied  a  flood,  and  bade  him  bury  sacred 
records  in  the  City  of  the  Sun  at  Sippara.  The 
flood  came,  Xisuthros  released  birds  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  the  country,  the  occupants  disem- 
barked, and  recovered  the  interred  records. 

The  account  which  the  Hindus  have  of  the 
deluge  is  described  in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana 
of  the  Rig  Veda,  also  with  variations  in  the 
Mahabharata,  in  the  Bhagavata  Purana,  in  the 
Agni  Purana,  and  in  the  Mat^  Purana.  The 
first  of  these  does  not  indicate  wno  was  the  person 
saved ;  the  Mahabhcurata  indicates  Brahma,  and  the 
Puranas,  Vishnu.  The  first  of  the  Hindu  accounts 
of  this  is  found  in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana.  In 
it  the  7th  Menu  Vaivasata  one  morning  caught 
a  fish,  which  told  him  of  the  coming  flood,  and, 
on  the  advice  of  the  fish,  he  built  a  ship,  which 
he  attached  to  the  horn  of  the  fish,  sailed  over 
the  northern  mountain,  and  attached  it  to  a  tree 
till  the  waters  subsided,  when  he  found  all  living 
things  destroyed 

The  essence  of  the  extract  from  the  Agni  Purana 
is  this : — *  When  ocean  quitted  his  bounds  and 
caused  universal  destruction  by  Brahma's  command, 
Vaivaswata  Menu  (Noah),  who  dwelt  near  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  was  giving  water  to  the  gods 
in  the  Kritmala  river,  when  a  small  fish  fell  into 
bis  hand.  A  voice  commanded  him  to  preserve  it 
The  fish  expanded  to  an  enormous  size.  Menu, 
with  his  sons  and  their  wives,  and  the  sages,  with 
the  seed  of  every  living  thing,  entered  into  a 
vessel,  which  was  fastened  to  a  horn  on  the  head 
of  the  fish,  and  thus  they  were  preserved.*  In 
this  fable  the  grand  northern  chain  is  g^iven  as 
that  to  which  the  abode  of  the  great  patriarch  of 
mankind  approximated. 

In  the  ruranas  it  is  not  Menu  Vaivasata,  the 
7th  Menu,  whom  the  divine  fish  saves  from  the 
deluge,  but  Satyavrata,  the  king  of  the  Dasya,  the 
man  who  loves  justice  and  truth.  The  Bhagavata 
Purana  says,  *In  seven  days,  said  Vishnu  to 
Satyavrata,  the  three  worlds  shall  be  submereed.' 

The  West  Iranians,  now  represented  by  the  rar- 
sees,  had  a  knowledge  of  a  deluge,  in  which  Yima, 
the  father  of  the  human  race,  was  warned  by 
Ahuramazda  to  hedge  in  a  square  garden  (vara), 
and  cause  the  germs  of  men,  beasts,  and  plants 
to  enter  it,  in  order  to  escape  annihilation. 

The  Greeks  had  two  legends  as  to  deludes,  one 
connected  with  Ogyges,  king  of  Boeotia,  the 
other  the  Thessalian  legend  of  Deucalion,  who, 
by  the  advice  of  Prometheus,  built  a  coffer,  which 
floated  at  the  mercy  of  the  wayes,  and  after  ten 
days  stranded  on  Mount  Parnassus.  The  former 
seems  connected  with  a  rise  of  the  lake  Cupais  { 
the  latter  seems  to  relate  to  the  whole  earth. 
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DEMAVAND. 


DEMON. 


The  great  inundation  recorded  in  the  historic 
books  of  China,  as  having  occurred  B.c.  2357,  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Yao,  seems  to  haye  been 
occasioned  by  a  rise  of  the  Hoang-ho,  a  local 
event  long  subsequent  to  the  fully  historic  periods 
of  Egypt  and  Babylon.  The  date  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  works  undertaken  by  the  minister 
Yu,  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  this  flood,  lies 
between  B.C.  2278  and  2062. 

DEMAVAND,  in  lat  35°  50'  N.,  long.  62°  E., 
a  lofty  peak  on  the  Elburz  range,  between  Irak 
Ajami  and  Mazandaran.  A  high  road  leads  from 
Teheran  by  the  town  of  Demavand  to  Ask,  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  Laurijan.  The  hot  baths 
of  Demavand  are  situated  in  this  locality,  at  Gann- 
sair,  near  Garm-ab.  They  are  two  in  number :  one, 
the  tepid  bath,  is  situated  within  100  yards  of  the 
town  of  Ask,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  It 
rises  in  an  oval  basin,  measuring  about  SO  feet 
by  20,  and  about  3  feet  in  depth,  formed  by 
deposit  from  the  spring,  which  gushes  up  with 
great  force  in  the  centre  of  the  basin,  together 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  gas.  The  water 
contains  sulphur,  iron,  soda,  and  magnesia.  The 
other  spring,  which  is  situated  about  two  miles 
further  down  the  valley,  and  on  the  mountain  of 
Demavand,  is  so  intensely  hot  (148°),  that  the 
water  has  to  be  conducted  through  canals  for 
some  distance  before  it  is  collected  in  an  artificial 
basin,  in  which  the  patients  bathe.  This  water 
contains  magnesia,  iron,  and  sulphur  in  much 
larger  proportions.  Near  Ask  there  is  also  a 
spring  of  cold  water,  strongly  impregnated  with 
iron.  From  Ask  a  road  lei^  down  to  the  town 
of  Amil,  but  it  is  extremely  dangerous,  lives  being 
lost  annually  from  mules  and  their  riders  falling 
over  the  precipice,  alons  the  face  of  which  it  runs. 
Demavand  bears  N.  65  E.  of  Teheran,  about  40 
miles  distant,  and  its  pale  lofty  summit  forms  a 
magnificentjpyramid  as  it  shoots  up  from  the  high 
ran^e  of  Eaburz.  The  cone  of  Demavand  is 
doubtless  of  volcanic  origin,  and  consists  of  a 
number  of  ridges,  which  run  from  the  sununit  to 
the  base,  leaving  between  them  deep  ravines  filled 
in  general  with  snow  and  ice,  beneath  which  lies  a 
mass  of  debris  fallen  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
mountain.  The  height  of  the  mountain  is  21,520 
feet  The  cone  terminates  in  a  crater  about  85 
yards  in  diameter,  which  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
jagged  rocks. — Chesney,  p.  15 ;  MacGregor, 

DEMETRIUS.  Grecian  kings,  successors  of 
Alexander,  rulers  in  Syria;  there  were  three  of 
this  name: — Demetrius  i.,  suniamed  Soter,  B.c. 
162 ;  Demetrius  ii.,  sumamed  Nicator,  B.C.  147 ; 
Demetrius  in.,  sumamed  Encserus,  b.c.  94. 

DEMOCRITUS,  there  is  authority  for  believing, 
went  to  Egypt  and  Babylon,  but  his  more  distant 
travels  to  India  are  legendary. 

DEMODURA,  a  variety  of  the  Saligrama. 

DEMON. 

Esprit, Fb.  I  Demonio,    .    .    .It.,  Sp. 

Geist Ger.  I 

Demon -worship  is  observed  amongst  all  the 
non-Ai7an  races  in  India,  but  is  perhaps  carried 
out  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  most  openly,  amoncst 
the  Shanar  people  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsma. 
This  worship  has  little  or  no  similarity  to  any 
Hindu  cultus,  being  mostly  directed  to  appease 
the  maMgnancy  of  evil  spirits,  the  shades  or  saya 
of  persons  who  have  recently  died.  In  some  parts 
of  India  there  is  a  mixing  up  of  demon  and  spirit 


woitship  and  hero-worship  with  that  of  the  Hinhi 
deities.  In  the  Dekhan,  the  deified  sage  Yitholiii 
and  his  early  expounders  are  extensivelj  wor- 
shipped as  local  divinities.  Byroba,  the  lool 
deity  of  herdsmen,  is  largely  worshipped  in  the 
Dekhan,  as  also  is  Kandoba,  the  deified  hero  of 
shepherds.  Outside  almost  every  Hindu  Tillage 
in  the  Dekhan,  is  a  circle  of  large  stones,  sacnd 
to  Yetal,  a  demon-god  of  the  non- Aryan  n^ 
Amongsttheevilgeniiof  all  India  isabeingorbangs 
called  Rakshasa,  of  giant  bulk,  terrihie  te^  vlb 
feast  on  dead  bodies ;  andtheRaksbasais  recognini 
by  Aryan  and  non- Aryan.  The  bhoot,  acknowledged 
all  over  India,  more  resembles  the  ghost  of  Ennpe. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  his  work  on  the  deiil- 
worship  of  the  Shanar,  has  shown  how  contiia- 
ously  the  people  of  India  are  making  new  deitts 
or  demons.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  at  ^ 
village  of  Assaye,  at  which  Sindia's  artillery  ns 
posted  during  that  battle,  is  a  tree  \i&iS^ 
which  is  the  tomb  of  an  officer  viho  fell  during  the 
battle,  and  his  spirit  is  punctually  worshipped  bf 
all  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  Sir  £«tle 
Frere  found  an  order  in  existence  at  GoYemmeat 
House,  Dapoorie,  banded  down  by  each  dob- 
commissioned  officer,  for  the  native  sentry  od 
guard,  to  present  arms  if  a  cat  or  dog,  jacnl  or 
goat,  entered  or  left  the  house  or  crossed  nearbiB 
beat  during  certain  hours  of  the  night,  becauae  it 
was  a  ghost  of  a  former  governor,  who  was  rtilj 
rememl^red  as  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  of 
rulers.  The  raja  of  Wanparty,  one  of  that  Reddi 
race  who  have  founded  small  piindpalititf  along 
the  banks  of  the  Kistna  river,  died  in  1868  ai 
Hyderabad.  He  had  led  a  turbulent  life,  and  re- 
tained to  the  last  much  of  the  spirit  of  his  Tontb. 
At  the  dose  of  that  year  an  outbreak  of  dioleia 
occurred  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  the  people 
attributed  to  the  spirit  of  Wanparty,  and  they 
made  a  clay  image  of  him,  riding  on  an  elepfaaot, 
and  placed  near  him  the  clay  image  of  a  Brisjan, 
and  worshipped  all  with  the  Mahabali  saoifice. 
In  India,  the  Jan,  the  Gin  of  the  Arabian  Nighte, 
is  only  known  amongst  the  MahomedaDS.  In 
Sind,  the  Jan  resembles  the  Pwocca,  or  Puck  tf 
Britain ;  the  Jan  of  the  Baluch  hills  is  wayward 
and  often  morose,  but  not  necessarily  malignant 
He  is  described  as  dwarfish,  with  large  eyes,  and 
covered  with  long  hurs,  and  often  changes  to 
the  form  of  a  camel,  goat,  or  other  w*i"^^ 
meeting  a  Jan,  it  is  essential  not  to  be  alannw, 
to  use  civil  language.  The  Jan  can  become  m 
servant  of  man,  and  work  hard. 

The  deep-rooted  belief  in  devils  and  in  danon* 
iacal  possession  was  proved  by  the  ffl^*'*^ 
statistics  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  of  In<fi*/*Js 
year  1865,  from  which  it  appears  that  m  Sfw 
cases,  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  would  a»gB 
no  other  causes  of  death  than  witchcraft)  efu 
spirits,  and  devils.  ^ 

In  Ceylon  is  a  dass  of  demigods,  ^^^^T 
the  name  of  Yakshyo,  are  supposed  to  >j}*"' *! 
waters,  and  dwell  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Mere,  »■ 
who  are  distinguished  not  only  ^^''.8®"*^®5f52? 
benevolence,  but  even  by  a  veneration  for  BnddJ 
who,  in  one  of  his  earlier  transmigratiooB,  ij| 
himself  bom  under  the  form  of  a  Yakshyo.  W 
Yakka,  maUgnant  spirits  of  Ceylon,  are  tiie  anw 
of  indefinite  evil;  and  the  Singhalese  *»»^®*f*3 
or  Sanne  for  each  form  of  disease,  who  af^PP*? 
to  be  ita  direct  agent  and  inflictor,  and  wfto  b 
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accordingly  invoked  for  its  remoyal ;  and  others, 
who  delight  in  the  miseriee  of  mankind,  are  to  be 
propitiated  before  the  arrival  of  anj  event  over 
which  their  pemicioog  inflaenoe  might  otherwise 
prevail.  Hence,  on  every  domestic  occurrence,  as 
well  as  in  every  domestic  calamity,  the  services  of 
the  Kattadia  or  devil-priests  are  sought,  and  their 
cseremonies  pwformed,  generally  with  observances 
so  barbarous  as  to  be  the  most  revolting  evidence 
Btm  extant  of  the  uncivilised  habits  <n  the  Sin- 
ghalese. Especially  in  cases  of  sickness  and  danger 
the  assistance  of  tiie  devil-dancer  is  implicitly 
relied  on.  An  altar,  decorated  with  garluids,  is 
erected  within  siffht  of  the  patient,  and  on  this  an 
animal,  frequentfy  a  cock,  is  to  be  sacrificed  for 
his  recovery.  Another  kind  of  demon- worship  in 
Ceylon  is  a  debased  form  of  Hinduism,  where  the 
priest  or  Kapua  is  the  performer. 

Mr.  Forbes,  in  the  Has  Mala  (p.  878),  says  the 
bhoot  and  pret  ci  Gujerat  are  believed  to  reside 
in  the  jpJaoe  where  funeral  piles  are  erected,  in 
trees  which  are  not  used  for  sacrificial  purposes, 
such  as  the  tamarind  and  the  acacia,  m  desert 
places,  at  the  spot  where  a  death  has  occurred,  or 
at  crosB-roads, — for  which  reason  people  set  at 
these  places  food  for  the  use  of  the  bhoot  He  is 
most  at  a  loss  for  water  to  drink.  The  pipe  of 
his  throat  is,  it  is  said,  the  size  of  the  eye  of  a 
needle,  and  he  is  continually  thirsty  enough  to 
drink  twelve  gallons  of  water.  The  watchmen  of 
Woroon  Deo,  however,  are  stationed  wherever 
there  is  water,  to  prevent  the  bhoot  from  drink- 
ing, and  the  thirst  is  therefore  as  continual  as  it 
is  intense.  The  bhoot  feed  upon  all  kinds  of 
refuse.  The  goblin  of  the  best  class — ^he,  that  is 
to  say,  whose  funeral  ceremonies  have  been  duly 
performed,  but  who  has  been  debarred  from 
uberation  by  his  own  intense  affection  for 
earthly  objects — ^is  called  a  *  Poorwuj  Deo,'  and 
resides  in  his  own  house  or  in  a  sacred  fig-tree. 
The  Poorwuj  Deo,  like  the  Etruscan  Lar,  or  the 
Qrecian  hero,  is  regarded  as  hovering  about  his 
fanner  abode,  averting  dangers  from  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  bestowing  blessings  upon  them.  He 
frequentlv  appears  in  the  character  of  a  serpent, 
and  is  then  treated  with  great  respect  by  the 
inmates  of  the  house  near  which  he  resides.  It 
is  a  common  belief  in  Qujerat  that  serpents  are 
always  to  be  found  wherever  a  hoard  is  buried, 
and  that  these  are  the  bhoot  of  the  deceased 
owners,  who  have  remained  upon  earth  from 
affection  to  their  wealth.  The  Arabian  Jin  also 
frequents  cross-roads;  and  the  fairies  of  the 
Scottish  lowlands  cany  bows  made  of  the  ribs 
of  a  man  buried  where  three  lairds*  lands  meet, 
ae  in  A  Midsummer  Night^s  Dream  (Act  iii. 
860.2): 

'  Damned  spirits  all, 
That  in  oross-ways  and  floods  have  burial.' 

*'  Desert  places  *  in  Gujerat  correspond  ex- 
actly with  the  *  dry  places '  {dpviptnf  roVsiir), 
assigned  to  the  evil  spirits  in  Matthew  xii.  43, 
LfOke  xi.  24.  The  custom  of  placing  food  for 
spirits  is  very  general  throughout  the  world.  In 
the  dialcme  of  Dives  and  Pauper,  printed  by 
Bichard  Pynson  in  1493,  among  the  superstitions 
then  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
following  is  mentioned :  '  Alle  that  take  hede  to 
dysmal  dayes,  or  use  nyce  observances  in  the 
newc  moone,  or  in  the  newe  yeere,  as  setting  of 
ipele  or  drynke  by  nighte  on  the  b^nche  to  f ede 
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alholde  or  gobelyn.'  The  powers  which  the  bhoot 
and  pret  exercise  are  the  following :  They  take 
possession  of  a  corpse,  and  speak  through  its 
mouth ;  they  exhibit  themselves  in  the  form 
which  they  possessed  when  living ;  they  enter 
into  a  living  man,  and  cause  him  to  speak  as  they 
please ;  sometimes  they  aiflict  him  with  fever  or 
various  other  diseases;  sometimes  tiiey  assume 
the  forms  of  animals,  and  frighten  people  by 
suddenly  vanishing  in  a  flash  of  fire ;  sometimes, 
remaining  invisible,  they  speak  in  whispers.  A 
bhoot  has  been  known  to  come  to  fisticuffs  with  a 
man,  and  to  carry  a  man  off  and  set  him  down  in 
a  distant  place.  It  is  even  said  that  women  are 
sometimes  found  with  child  by  bhoots. 

The  Jain  Shastras  teach  a  different  doctrine  in 
regard  to  spirits  from  that  which  is  taught  by  the 
Puranas.  They  assert  that  there  are  eight  kinds 
of  Vyuntur  Deo,  and  eight  of  Wan-Vyuntur  Deo, 
who  reside  below  the  earth.  Each  of  these  has 
two  Indra,  or  sovereigns,  ruling  respectively  the 
northern  and  southern  regions,  and  who  are  in 
colour  black,  white,  or  blue.  The  Yyuntur  and 
Wan-Vyuntur  Deo  appear  upon  earth,  where  they 
possess  the  bodies  of  men,  exhibit  themselves  in 
various  shapes,  and  perform  many  strange  feats, 
whence  their  common  name  of  Kootohulee  (or 
surprising)  Deo.  Below  them  reside  the  Bhuwuo  - 
putee  Deo,  who  also  sometimes  appear  on  earth. 
Below  these,  again,  are  the  Narkina  or  infernal 
spirits.  Above  this  earth,  in  the  atmosphere,  five 
kinds  of  *  Deo  of  splendour '  reside,  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  and  others.  Above  them,  in  twelve  Deo 
Loka,  the  Deo  who  ride  in  chariots  dwell ;  these, 
sometimes  drawn  by  their  own  desire,  or  com- 

Selled  by  charms,  appear  in  the  world,  but  they 
0  harm  to  no  one.  Above  them  are  nine  classes 
of  Grivek,  and  five  of  Unootur  Yimani.  They 
are  of  great  power,  and  never  visit  the  earth. 
Men  who  have  lived  a  life  of  austerity  and 
righteousness  are  born  again  in  these  cksses  of 
upper  or  lower  Deo,  but  uie  sinner  is  not  bom  in 
them.  Of  old,  a  man  who  had  performed  the  rite 
of  *  Uthum '  by  fasting  for  three  days,  acquired 
the  power  of  calling  the  Deo  to  him  ;  but  now,  it 
is  said,  these  Deo  never  visit  the  earth  at  any  one^s 
call. 

In  Gujerat,  where  people  wish  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  a  jungle  tree,  thev  paint  a  trident  upon 
it  with  vermilion,  or,  if  that  be  inconvenient, 
throw  down  a  number  of  stones  at  the  root  of  the 
tree.  Whoever,  after  this,  passes  by,  is  sure  to 
add  a  stone  or  two  to  the  heap,  believing  the 
place  to  be  the  residence  of  a  bhoot.  If  stones 
are  not  easily  procurable,  a  bit  of  old  rag  is 
thrown  so  as  to  adhere  to  the  tree,  and  every  one 
who  passes  by  follows  the  example  once  set. 
They  call  the  spot  the  *  Rag-uncle's.'  In  places 
where  trees  are  scarce,  these  '  uncles '  are  very 
common,  and  people  are  much  annoyed  with  the 
dread  of  touching  them.  The  name  ^ uncle'  is 
given  to  the  bhoot  by  women  as  a  term  of  respect. 
Men  are  less  superstitious.  Similarly,  whenever 
in  any  place  there  is  a  hillock  or  mound  upon 
which  a  few  stones  have  been  piled  one  above  the 
other,  every  passer-by  considers  himself  bound  to 
add  a  stone  to  the  heap,  considering  that  the  spot 
is  the  residence  of  some  Deo,  and  that  if  any  one 
raise  a  little  temple  there  his  house  vrill  flourish. 
Such  monuments  are  also  set  up  in  places  where 
a  person  has  been  slain  or  wounded.  Cairns  of 
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this  kind  ore  frequently  connected  with  the 
dead, — 

*  On  many  a  cairn's  Krey  pyramid, 
AVhere  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid.' 

"-Rasamala,  Hindu  Annals^  ii.  pp.  879,  887; 
Brand's  Hindu  Annals,  ii.  p.  378.  See  Amma ; 
Dehwar ;  Devils  ;  Devil- Worship. 

DENAR,  a  coin  of  Turkish  Arabia.  It  is  the 
denarius  of  the  Romans.  Durhem  is  the  drachpaa, 
and  Falus  (in  the  singular)  is  the  foUis  of  the 
Romans  (Ouseley's  Travels,  ii.  p.  490).  The 
denarius  was  reduced  by  Augustas  Gsesar  from 
90  to  60  grains,  and  by  Constantine  to  40  grains. 
•^Pnnsep ;  J.  B,  A.  A,  Sept.  1832. 

DENDENG.  Malay.  Jerked  beef;  animal 
muscular  fibre,  preserved  by  drying  in  the  sun, 
nearly  the  only  mode  of  curing;  flesh  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. Dendeng  is  made  of  the  flesh  of  deer, 
oxen,  and  buffaloes,  and  by  the  Chinese  of  that 
of  the  wild  hog.  It  is  a  considerable  article  of 
native  trade. — Craw/urd's  Diet,  p.  120. 

DENDROBIUM,  a  genus  of  air-plants  of  the 
natural  order  Orchiace»,  which  occur  in  south- 
eastern Asia  and  Australia. 

album.  densiflorum.  macroatachyum. 

aggregatum.  denudans,  Paitonii. 

alpestre.  filiforme.  pendulum, 

aoreom.  formomm.  pierardi. 

harbatulum.  flavum.  i  pulcheUntn* 

bicamenttum.  Gibsonii.  I  pumilum. 

Cambridgeanum.    graminifoUum.  purpurcum. 

candidum.  neterocarpum.  '  ramosissimum. 

calceolufl.  Heyneannm.  secundum, 

ccerulesoens.  humilia.  I  stuposom. 

oUvatum*  Jenkinsii.  |  sulcatum, 

orameoatum.  Jerdopianum.  teretifolium* 

chiysanthum.  longioomu.  ' 

The  most  interesting  of  the  air-^ants  on  the 
Tenasserim  coast  is  a  dendrobium,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  white,  with  a  yellow  lip,  tiiree  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  exquisitely  fragrant.  The 
plant  blossonm  in  Uarob,  out  it  flowers  to  the 
doge  of  Octobec,  and  may  be  seen  whitening 
under  the  emerald  foliage  of  the  groves  nearly 
six  months  of  the  year.  The  Burmese  call  it  the 
silver  flower. 

Dendrobium  Oevaia. 
Shih-huh,    ,    .    ,    Ghik.  |  Hwang-ts'au,   .    .    Ohin. 

This  Chinese  species  of  dendrobium  grows  on 
stones. — Smith;  Mason. 

DEITOROCALAMUS  GIGANTEUS,  Munro, 
of  Malacca  and  adjacent  islands:  one  of  the 
mightiest  of  all  bamboo^. — V.  Mueller, 

DENDROCALAMUS  HAMILTONII,  Nees, 
ascends  the  Himalayas  from  2000  to  6000  feet, 
and  rises  60  feet  high.  Its  young  shoots  are  edible. 
— Brandts ;  Kurz ;  F.  Mueller, 

DENDROCALAMUS  STRICTUS.    Ne^ 
Bambuaa  BtnciA,Jtoxh,       I  B.  pubescens,  Lodd, 
B.  verticellata,  jRottler,       |  Kastua  strictuB,  Smith, 

Male  bamboo,  •  •  Bno.  |  Sadhanapu  veduru,  .  Tbl. 
The  male  bamboo  has  nearly  solid  stemfl,  and  is 
much  in  u«e  for  spear-shaf  tg,  building  purposes, 
and  many  other  uses.  It  is  absent  from  G^lon, 
except  in  a  coltivatod  state.  It  is  very  general 
throughout  the  Madras  Presidency,  on  &b  dry 
sippes  of  the  mooniains  up  to  3000  feet  elevation. 
It  is  common  in  Bombay,  Bengal,  and  Burma, 
and  extends  to  Singapore  and  Java.  It  Mowers 
frequently,  Colonel  Beddome  believes  eveiy  y«Bjr, 
and  does  not  die  down  after  flowering.— JSecfdome. 


DENDROCALAMUS  TULDA.    Neet. 
Bambusa  tulda,  Boxb.        I  Feka  bans,  Pia  buu,  Hmi. 
Tulda  1^8,  .    f    ,  Beng.  I  Basbine  bam,  .   .     „ 

The  common  bamboo  of  Bengs).  Its  tenier 
shootp  are  used  as  pickles. 

DENDROCITTA  HUFA,  a  pleaaifigly  cdoond 
rufous  tree  magpie,  of  all  India. 

PENDROCYGNA,  a  gemu  of  wato-foii, 
known  in  India  to  ^portonen  as  the  w)Ma^ 
duck.  They  are  common  to  the  northem  nd 
southern  hemispheres.    See  Aves ;  Birds. 

DENDROPHIP^,  a  family  of  harmless  inko, 
oonsisting  of  the  f oUowing  geners  :— 
Gonyoaoma   ozyoeplialam,  Boie,  A^nlawttTii,  Aan, 

P^gu,  Mergui. 
G.  graminomn,  Q-unih.,  Kh^agjtL, 
G.  Fcenatum,  Orap,  Khassya. 
Dendropbig  pictus,  dhnet^  Bengal,  AMam,  Anduoiv, 

Arabia,  t^egu,  Malacca. 
RhodopleuroD,  Schl,,  Amboyna. 
Phryaopsoelea  ornata,  Shato,  Sbang-baii  Mabock 

Ttte  Dendrophis  genus  is  common,  kaovn  a 
toee-snakes,  the  name  bcdng  from  the  Gnt 
Dendron,  a  tree,  and  Ofrfus,  a  serpeni  Tb^« 
also  calleid  whip-anakes. 

DENGI  is  the  common  paasage  and  imj\a^ 
on  the  riyer  Ganges.  It  is  a  comfortless  lidEt^ 
looking  boat,  and  dangerous  to  tzavel  in.  Cai|^ 
by  the  bore  even  in  the  middle  of  the  vm,  i| 
crowded,  the  deogis  are  swamped.  Tbe  paBsn 
is  a  light  and  fast  boat,  longer,  broader,  ind 
sharper  than  the  dengi,  and  more  oomfortaUe. 

DBNGUE,  fugitive  and  erratic  epideoie 
rheumatism.  This  disease,  when  it  M  ip- 
peazed  in  the  Britiah  West  India  Islands,  w 
called  the  dandy  f eiver,  from  the  stiffness  and  em- 
straint  which  it  gave  to  the  limbs  and  body.  ^ 
Spaniards  of  the  neighbouring  islands  nntook  Ae 
term  for  their  word  Dengue,  denotiDg  pndoyi 
which  might  ako  wall  ezpress  stiinesa,  and  bence 
the  tprm' Dengue  became  at  kst  the  nameofHie 
disease. 

DENKENACOTTA,  the  finest  fowrt  in  Ae 
Salem  coUectocate  of  the  Madras  Ftmieoej-  it 
contains  sandal-wood  and  acha-wood.— Com.  a?> 

DENMARK,  a  kingdom  in  the  north  of  ^m^ 
Tranquebar  was  the  first  possession  of  the  DanfsiB 
India.  It  was  pnrcfaaaed  by  them  from  a lajaot 
Tanjore.  They  also  held  Serampoie  in  fiogi 
Porto  Novo  on  the  Ooromandtt  cosst,  Edoon 
and  Kolchery  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  oftff 
forte  and  factories.  On  the  32d  FetmiT  ^^ 
for  £126,000  sterliM,  Denmark  eeded,  by  ti«g, 
all  its  Indian  ixxBesaoDS  at  Balasore,  TraaqaeWT 
and  Frederick's  Nagore,  or  Serainpore. 

DENWAR,  a  name  given  by  Mr.  H«*^«^* 
border  tribe  between  l^pal  and  the  Bhot  coosliy' 
See  Ohepang ;  Haiyu. 

DEO,  Dev,  Deva,  Pewa.  Sansk.  A  goj, » 
deity ;  hence  Dewalai  or  Dewal,  a  house  of  »W 
a  ten^e,  a  pagoda.  Itis  the  ZeospftheW^ 
and  Deus  of  the  Romans,  and  iJs  pw?  • 
original  of  the  name  of  Siva,  often  <»«"_?5 
Sheo,  Shey,  or  Sheb  ;  Devi  is  a  goddeBs.  »»» 
also  used  to  designate  a  demon,  an  i<^|^j^^? 
giant,  a  spirit,  ahade,  or  ghost,  and  a  bot;gw* 
The  village  tutelary  deity  or  Dehwar  of  ft»» 
sUn,  the  Giimadera  erf  8.  Indus,  has  a  fonm 
of  grain  set  apart  at  each  harvest  ^^^^'^'^^ 
represented  by  a  shmMless  stone,  but  hM*wJp 
names,  aaBhum-soi,  Kwbeswari,  fianvat,  Hani^ 
In  his  oondndi«g  letter  on  CompamtiTe  Ftf*' 
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]ogy»  Fndeamx  Spiegel  iltostrates  {torn  that  source 
QkQ  Indo-Crennanic  notions  of  the  deity.  Deva, 
Sanskrit,  Latin  Deus,  denotes  shining,  glittering. 
It  U  an  appellatiTe,  and  occnni  in  the  plural  as 
often  as  in  the  sincfular ;  wh^ice  it  has  justly  been 
infierred  that  even  beCoie  their  separation  the  Indo- 
Genn^ns  were  polytheiste;  lil^ewise  Bhaga,  the 
distributor,  is  used  also  in  the  plural.  WeU*^tested 
iMunat  of  deities  are  connsoted  with  Deva.  Dyaus 
IS  heaven  I  Apam  napat,  aquarum  nepos,  is  the 
generative  power  residing  in  the  waters.  See 
&ehwar  ;  Demon ;  Devil. 

D£0,  seat  of  the  Deo  rajas,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  of  Behar,  in  the  Auiangabad  sub- 
diviaian,  Qaya  district  They  traee  their  descent 
from  l^e  Banaa  of  Udaipur  (Oodeypore).  Four 
ffeneiations  of  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  East 
mdia  Company  and  the  Queen  Empress  have  been 
rewarded  by  liberal  grants  of  land  and  villages ; 
and  Sir  Jai  Prakash  Sngh,  K.C.S.I.,  received  the 
title  of  Maharaja  Bahadur,  with  a  Knight  Gom- 
maqdership  of  the  Star  of  India,  for  his  services 
in  1867.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  famous  temple,  at 
which  tiiousands  of  people  congregate  twice  a  year, 
to  hM  the  Chliat  festival  in  honour  of  the  sun- 
god. — Imp,  Oaz. 

D£OBAND,  from  Deo-ban,  a  sacred  grove ;  a 
small  town  in  Saharunpur  district,  N.W.  Provinces, 
of  the  same  name.  Half  a  mile  from  the  town  is  a 
snail  lake,  the  Devi-knnd,  whose  banks  are  severed 
with  temples,  ghats,  and  sati  monuments,  which 
are  mmsh  frequented.  Deoband  is  of  Hindu  origin, 
with  a  legendary  history  of  8000  yean.  The 
Fandava  are  said  to  have  passed  their  first  eodle 
within  itsprecmets.  The  fortress  was  one  of  the 
eavliest  to  fall  before  the  Musalman  saint,  Sklkr- 
Mbaavd  Ghan,  A  religiou  assembly  takes  pktce 
y«ar|y  in  a  neighbouring  wood-*/mp.  Oaz. 

DEODAR    Hdid.    The  Gedrus  deodaca,  Lou- 
dam,  is  a  valuable  timber  tree  in  the  forests  of  the 
V.W.  Himalaya  under  the  Panjab  Government, 
aad  in  Ihe  Feudatory  States  of  Jnmmu  and  Kash. 
air,  in  the  Liawa  SAd  Ui  divisions,  on  the  banks 
qI  the  GhoMb,  with  the  Bhutna,  the  Marru  Ward- 
wan,    the   Jfaelum   below    Baramula,   also   the 
Siafaenganga.      The   eones  of  the   deodar   are 
ideaatie^  with  those  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon ; 
the  deodar  baa  generally  longer  and  more  pale 
bloiali  leaves  and  weeping  branches,  but  these 
dwnusteiB  seem  to  be  unusually  developed  in  Bng- 
lisli  gasdene,  for  several  petsons,  well  acquainted 
with  the  deodar  at  Simla,  when  asked  to  point  it 
oat  in  the  Kew  Gardens,  have  indicated  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon ;  and  when  shown  the  deodar,  declare 
that  they  never  eaw  that  plant  in  the  Himalaya. 
Deodar  is  also  applied  to  the  Ghickrassia  tabu- 
laria  and  Junipems  eaoelsa ;  and  in  Kulu  and  on 
tlM  Beao,  deodara  is  a{^ied  to  the  OupreeBns 
tt?""i**»«^  imd  the  Sethia  Indica. — Hooker^t  Him, 
Jour.  ii.  p.  41. 

DSO-I^HANGA,  ov  holy  hill,  is  a  peak  in  lat. 
87''  B.,  upwards  of  9S,000  feet  hi^  9  Deo-dhanga 
and  Mount  Everest,  39,002,  are  about  100  milesN.£. 
of  Khatsiandu ;  both  are  midway  between  €k)sain- 
tiiaa  amd  KangefauB^ — Beng,  As.  Soc.  Jour.  1866. 
D£0-4]hHAKTA.  Hind.  Sasred  meUl  bells. 
DEOOHUB,  or  Byjnath,  is  a  small  town  in  the 
xtlla  of  Birbhum,  famous  for  its  teaiides,  visited 
•very  wear  by  thousands  of  ptlgiims  from  the 
Mvtb- West  PionBoes  ef  India.  It  is  situated  in 
1^   great  table-land  which  extends  from  near 
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Bardwan  to  Dunwa  Ghat,  in  Behar.  Granite, 
syenite,  and  grieiss,  traversed  by  greenstone  dykes, 
are  the  prevailing  rocks  around.  Yeina  of  lead 
ore,  partly  pure,  partly  in  the  state  of  galena  or 
Bulphuret,  toaversc  th^  principal  copper  vein  at 
right  angles.  Both  have  been  analyzed,  and  found 
of  remarkable  richness.  The  nearest  coal  is  forty 
miles  off ;  the  nearest  point  on  the  river  where  the 
ore  could  be  shipped  for  Calcutta  is  sixty,  the 
road  being  tolerable  all  the  way.  The  copper 
might  in  all  likelihood  be  separated  from  the 
malachite  by  stamping  and  washing. 

DSOGIKI,  now  called  Dowktabad,  is  about  12 
miles  from  Aurangabad,  ia  the  DeUian;  is  a 
scarped  rock  of  considerate  height,  with  a  road- 
way leading  up  through  the  rock.  Its  position  is 
commanding,  and  from  the  most  ancient  times 
was  a  stronghold  of  the  rulers  in  that  psrt  of 
India.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  sometimes 
written  Deoghur.  Ak-ud-Din.  nephew  and 
general  of  Jalal-ud-Din,  in  ▲.d,  12d4  swept  across 
the  Nerbadda  and  captured  Deog^,  and  besides 
money  and  jewels,  obtained  the  cession  of  Ellichpur 
and  its  dependencies,  and  the  raja  was  further  to 
pay  tribute  annually.  Ak-ud-Din,  on  his  return, 
was  met  by  his  uncle.  Sultan  Jalal-ud-Din 
Khilji,  whom  he  assassinated,  1395,  as  he  was 
patted  on  the  cheek,  and  then  aaoeiulad  the  throne. 
Subsequently  he  invaded  and  conquered  Gujecat, 
and  took  its  beautiful  rani,  Kamala  Devi,  into  his 
househokl.  About  a.d.  1800  he  repulsed  an 
invasion  of  the  Moghula  under  Katallagh  Khan. 
In  A.D.  1803  he  captured  the  fort  of  Ghittore,  but 
was  immediately  recalled  to  check  an  invasion  of 
the  Moghuls,  whom  he  repulsed  a  third  and  fourth 
time  in  1305  and  1806.  In  1806  he  sent  Malik 
Kafur,  his  general,  a  ennuoh,  and  who  had  been 
the  slave  of  a  merchant  at  Gambay,  to  diastiae  the 
raja  of  Deogiri,  which  Kafur  effeoted,  and  also 
subdued  the  Mahrattaa.  In  a.d.  1809  Malik 
Kafur  captured  Warangal,  then  the  capital  of 
Telingana.  In  1810  he  reduced  Belal-Deo,  raja 
of  the  Kamatic,  with  whom  the  Belal  dynasty 
ended.  He  overran  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
provinces  as  far  as  Bamiaseram,  opposite  Ceylon, 
where  he  erected  a  mosque  to  commemorate  his 
victories ;  and  in  aj).  1311  he  returned  to  Dehli, 
kden  with  plunder.  In  1812  he  despatched  Kafur 
a  second  time  to  punish  Bam  Deva,  king  of 
Deogiri,  and  son  of  the  former  Bam  Deo,  who  was 
put  to  death,  and  the  kingdom  annexed.  He 
next  carried  his  arms  over  aU  the  Mahratta  terri- 
tory and  the  Kamatic,  and  soon  after  died. — 
Brig(f8  Nizam.    See  Dowbitabad. 

DEO-KORA,  the  household  god  of  the  Garo 
race.  It  is  a  small  bell-metal  didi  witii  embossed 
figures,  hungup  in  the  house  and  womhipped,  and 
sacrifice  offered.    See  Deo-Ghanta. 

DEOLEE,  in  Bajputana,  in  hi.  26^  54'  N., 
and  long.  Ti*"  58'  £.,  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Haraotl  and  Tonk  political  agency,  comprising  the 
states  of  Bundi,  Kotah,  Tonk,  Jhallawnr,  and 
Shahpura.     It  is  57  miles  8.E.  from  Kasseerabad. 

DEO  MUNNI  ?  sacred  beads  of  Assam. 

DEGOLA  are  temples  saered  to  Jaganath; 
they  rise  from  the  foundation  in  a  gradual  slope 
like  a  sugar-loaf,  with  an  iron  image  of  Ganida 
on  the  pinnade.  These  temples,  made  of  brick, 
are  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  contain  only 
OHO  loom.  The  word  ia  Deo-alaya,  the  House  of 
God. 
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DEO-PANI,  a  stream  vhich  falls  into  tbo 
Brahma  Kund. 

DEO  PATTAN,  a  district  in  the  S.W.  of  India, 
in  which  was  the  temple  of  Somanath  taken  by 
Mahmnd  of  Ghazni  in  1024. 

DEOPRAYAG,  a  vUlage  in  the  Garhwal  dis- 
trict of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  in  lat.  30°  8'  N.,  and 
long.  78°  39'  E.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alalmanda 
and  the  Bhagiratbi,  and  2266  feet  above  sea-lerel. 
The  united  stream  takes  the  name  of  the  Ganges, 
and  the  point  of  junction  forms  one  of  the  five 
sacred  halting -places  in  the  pilgrimage  which 
Hindus  make  to  Himachal.  The  village  is  perched 
100  feet  above  the  water's  edge,  on  the  warped 
Bide  of  a  mountain,  which  rises  behind  it  to  a 
height  of  800  feet.  The  great  temple  of  Rama 
Chandra,  built  of  massive  uncement«d  masonry, 
stands  upon  a  terrace  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
town,  and  consists  of  an  irregular  pyramid,  capped 
by  a  white  cupola  with  a  golden  ball  and  spire. 
Religious  ablutions  take  place  at  three  basins, 
excavated  in  the  ipck  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  holy  streams. 

DEORA  is  the  tribe  of  the  Sarohi  princes, 
chiefs  of  Abu  and  SarohL  It  is  a  branch  of  the 
Chanhan  Rajputs,  whose  cradle  is  said  to  be  on  the 
summit  of  Abu,  whence  they  spread  over  the  regions 
skirting  the  Aravalli  to  Ajmir,  establishing  many 
minor  prindpalitiee,  as  Nadol,  Jhalor,  and  others, 
long  before  tne  Rahtor  of  Jodhpnr  had  set  foot  in 
Maroo,  but  were  yet  enjoying  all  the  pomp  of 
royalty  in  the  splendid  aty  of  Kanauj.  Sarohi, 
Abu,  and  Ghandravati  then  appertained  to  the 
Pramara  race;  nor  was  it  until  the  thirteenth 
century  that  the  unde  of  Kana  Deo,  prince  of 
Jhalore,  treacherously  obtained  possession  of  the 
former  with  its  dependencies,  by  the  slaughter  of 
the  P^nunara  race.  The  city,  now  the  residence 
of  the  Deora  princes,  is  comparatively  of  modem 
date,  the  ancient  Sarohi  lying  behind  a  second 
range  of  mountains.  The  Rahtor  and  Deora  are 
the  bravest  of  the  Rajput  races.  Achilgarh,  or 
the  immoveable  castle,  is  the  name  of  the  fortress 
of  the  Deora.— 2([wf»  Tr.  p.  61;  Rajasthan,  ii. 
pp.  39,  57;  Annals  o/Mewar^  p.  334. 

DEORHI.  HiKD.  A  threshold,  a  household ; 
the  household  of  a  person  of  rank,  generally  of  a 
Mahomedan  noble,  answering  to  the  Bab  of  the 
Constantinople  palace,  or  the  Porte,  also  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne. 

DEORI,  priests  of  the  Aka  race.  Deoshi,  the 
sacrificial  priest  of  the  Kooch.    Deota,  a  deity. 

DEOTSA,  a  small  plateau  or  table-land  adjoin- 
ing that  of  Balti.  It  and  the  Balti  table-land  form 
a  territorv  60  miles  long  and  86  broad,  and  are 
part  of  the  territory  of  BaltL  It  is  high  above 
the  forest  line  or  birch  region,  and  tenanted  only 
by  the  marmot,  with  a  few  dwarf  willows  and 
herbaceous  species  as  its  plants.  It  is  a  thinly- 
inhabited  steppe,  13,000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
between  Skaurao  and  Kashmir,  belonging  to  Balt- 
istan. — Vigne. 

DE  PAYVA.    See  Pedro  da  Covillam. 

DERA  BULLU,  a  small  territory^in  the  Kouen 
Lnn  valley,  in  Turkestan ;  the  valley  of  the  Yark- 
and  river,  near  this,  is  16,883  feet  above  the  sea, 
in  lai  85°  49'  N.,  and  long.  77°  31'  E, 

DERAH  or  Diarah,  liiMD.,  answers  to  Char 
in  Lower  Bengal,  and  siffnifies  the  long  rich 
alluvial  flats  which  genendly  line  the  banks  of 
such  rivers  as  the  Gunduk,  the  Ganges,  and  the 


Koeai,  and  increase,  diminish,  or  completely  mdt 
away,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  stream  in  tlie 
rainy  season. 

DEREAH.  HiHD.  Bhera,  Mahr.  A  wood  of 
the  Kagpur  forests,  of  great  strength ;  the  average 
logs  are  from  6^  to  10^  feet  long,  and  from  i 
to  3  feet  in  girth.  It  has  a  winmng,  and,  as  it 
were,  netted  grain,  from  which,  as  well  as  the 
extraordinary  toughness  of  its  fibres,  batehcn 
invariably  use  it  for  chopping  blocks.^ — Capfrnn 
Sankey. 

DERI,  a  dialect  of  the  Persian  language,  which 
is  used  by  the  2iOroastrian8  in  Persia ;  it  is  not  fte 
Zend.  It  is  also  described  as  an  andent  dialect  of 
Persian  spoken  at  Balkh,  but  also  as  the  modeni 
Persian  tongue.  It  is  derived  from  the  Panee, 
which  displaced  the  rougher  Peblevi,  though 
Pehlevi  is  still  used  in  tihe  sacred  writings  at 
Sherwan. 

DES,  Desa.  Sansk.  In  Rohilkhand,  the  Des  is 
the  cleared  villages  on  the  borders  of  the  Terai ;  in 
the  Himalayan  regions  it  means  the  plains  of 
Hindustan.  With  the  Mahrattas,  it  means  the 
country  between  the  Syhadri  and  Balagfaat  hiQs, 
the  Kamatio  and  the  Godaveiy  river;  it  ala) 
means  any  plain,  open,  or  champagne  coantiy. 
In  the  Dekhan  it  is  used  to  signify  a  champagne 
country.  Of  the  words  derived  from  it  and  its 
other  applications,  Des  is  a  native  country; 
Desmukh  and  Despande  are  Mahratta  revenue 
officers;  Desai,  a  superintendent  of  a  dis^ct; 
Desastha,  Desath  or  Deshasth,  a  Mahratta  Brahman ; 
Par-desi,  a  foreigner. 

DESERTS  of  Asia,  biaban  of  the  Persians,  and 
Chul  of  Turkestan.  A  chain  of  deserts  extend  from 
the  Canary  Islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
Yellow  Sea,  crossing  Africa  and  Arabia,  throngk 
parti  of  Central  Persia,  Seistan,  Korasan,  Afghan- 
istan, and  Baluchistan,  onwards  to  the  east  of  the 
Indus,  into  Raiputana ;  and  the  link,  broken  by  the 
Himalaya,  is  found  in  the  great  sand  sea  of  the 
Gobi.  They  are  mostly  nninhaHtable,  from  the 
absence  of  water  and  the  intense  heat,  bat  have 
occasional  oases  of  rich  vegetation,  where  water 
springs  occur,  or  where  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  tiie 
Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and  their  affluents  enrich 
the  country.  To  the  westward,  the  seas  of  sand 
of  the  Ahican  and  Arabian  wastes  are  sddom 
raised  above,  often  sink  below,  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  To  the  eastward  of  the  rich  tract  in  Peraa,  | 
Kerman,  Seistan,  Chinese  Tartaiy,  and  Mongi^  I 
the  desert  consists  of  series  of  plateaux,  having  '■ 
from  3000  to  nearly  10,000  feet  of  elevation. 

The  EaOem  Desert  of  Egypt,  near  Jabl  Gyr,  hn 
ancient  green,  red,  and  purple  porphyry  quanisi 
at  Jabl  Dakkan  (Mons  Porphyntis) ;  and  orecdi 
quarries  occur  at  Wadi  Eeuch,  which  were  wodoei 
in  the  time  of  the  first  Osirtasen,  samDosed  to  hais 
been  the .  Pharaoh  who  ruled  over  Sgypt  in  tb 
time  of  Joseph. 

The  Desert  of  Arabia  extends  from  where  ^ 
borders  of  Syria  touch  the  Euphrates  in  the  nortik  \ ' 
to  near  the  coast  of  Hadramaut  in  the  south.  H  j ' 
is  continued  between  Svria  and  the  Eunhrates;  :' 
between  Hejaz  and  Jabal  Shammar  and  the  Nafi  p 
provinces,  and  between  Yemen  and  Oman,  aai  t 
again  on  the  east,  between  the  provinces  of  Kajd  j^ 
and  Al  Hasa  on  the  Persian  Guff. 

There  are  oases  in  this  desert,  and  in  the  winter  *< 
and  after  rains  are  scattered  patches  of  grass,  aad  * 
the  Bedouin  find  pasture  on  the  borders ;  Imt  in  ^ 
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the  hot  season  the  bud  pours  down  its  heat  in 
unopposed  fierceness.  That  part  miscalled  the 
Syrian  desert  by  Europeans,  was  the  Arabia  Deserta 
of  Ptolemy,  and  is  now  known  as  Al  Hammad. 
That  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  is  called 
Badiyah  us  Sham. 

The  De^rt  of  Syria  lies  between  Mesopotamia 
and  the  coast  region  of  Syria  and  its  southern  part, 
Palestinei  It  is  a  great  chalk  plateau,  about  1800 
feet  above  the  sea,  bounded  on  the  west  side  by 
a  great  depression. 

Desert  of  Kharazm, — ^Between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Oxus  is  a  desert  tract  of  firm  gravel,  broken 
into  undulations,  and  covered  with  a  rich  pasture 
of  aromatic  herbs,  and  water  is  found  in  some  of 
the  hollows  on  its  surface.  It  is  known  as  the 
desert  of  Khiva  or  Kharazm,  also  as  the  Regan, 
and  from  June  to  September  is  liable  to  destruc- 
tive  hot  winds,  in  which  man  and  beast  perish, 
even  the  hardy  camel  perishing  miserably.  The 
Balnchi  call  this  wind  Julo,  the  flame,  also  Bad-i- 
Simoom,  or  the  poison  wind.  There  is  great  heat 
of  skin,  quickly  ending  in  death.  The  approach  of 
the  wind!^  is  ushered  in  by  an  oppressive  calm  in 
the  air,  and  a  degree  of  heat  that  affects  the  eyes ; 
the  precaution  then  adopted  by  travellers  is  to 
cover  themselves  over,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the 
earth.  Pottinger  says  (Travels,  p.  136)  that  any 
doth,  however  thin,  will  obviate  the  deleterious 
effects  of  the  Bad-i-Simoom  on  the  human  body. 

The  Great  Salt  Desert  of  Central  Persia  is 
called  the  Daria-i'Kavir.  It  stretches  north  and 
south  across  the  eastern  part  of  that  country  from 
Nishabor  in  the  north,  to  Kirman  on  the  south, 
and  sinks  to  its  lowest  level  opposite  to  the  Seistan 
basin.  It  may  be  below  the  sea-level,  and  is 
eertainly  not  far  above  it.  It  is  the  prindpal  of 
the  Kavir  or  Kafeh  salt  swamps  of  Persia. 
Wherever  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  Persian  plateau 
is  esroosed  to  sufficient  moisture,  either  oy  the 
overflow  of  rivers,  by  surface  drainage  from  the 
bills,  or  by  the  want  of  sufficient  slope  to  cairy 
off  desert  rainfaU,  a  saline  efflorescence  is  produced, 
which,  forming  a  thin  whitish  crust  on  the  surface, 
retains  the  moisture  beneath  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  thus  creates  in  winter  and  spring  a 
treacherous  and  impassable  bog.  About  lat.  34  N. 
it  is  6  miles  wide. 

The  Great  Desert  of  KTiorasan  commences  east 
of  Su>om,  and  stretches  almost  due  cast  to  the 
north  of  Khoor.  From  near  this  it  turns  to  the 
south,  and  gradually  lessens  in  width.  At  its 
broadest,  S.  of  Damghan,  it  is  about  150  miles 
broad,  but  generally  where  the  roads  cross  it  its 
breadtii  is  from  80  to  100  miles.  It  is  a  barrier 
more  difficult  than  any  mountains  in  N.  Persia 
and  Elhorasan  (MacGregor,  Khorasan),  a  desert 
plain  without  one  blade  of  grass,  one  leaf  of  any 
kind,  or  living  thing  of  any  sort.  Its  dark  soil  is 
covered  with  a  thick  saline  efflorescence,  which 
glitters  painfullv  on  the  eyes,  and  is  felt  crunch- 
ing under  the  feet  Here  and  there  are  darker 
moist  patches.  The  Kavir  is  honeycombed  with 
holes  about  9  inches  deep,  and  the  size  of  a  man's 
head. 

The  Desert  of  Kid-Koom  (red  sand)  extends 
over  an  area  of  35,000  square  miles. 

The  desert  called  Reg-i'SistanoT  Reg-i-Baluch- 
istan^  on  the  S.TV.  part  of  Afghanistan,  extends 
from  the  highlands  of  Kalat  to  the  boundary  or 
Sarhad  mountains  south  of  Seistan.    It  extends 
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from  the  Mushti  range  in  the  south,  to  the  plain 
of  Kandahar  on  the  north,  where  it  ends  in  a  oelt, 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  wide,  of  high  desert  difis, 
called  Choi  or  dry  land.  The  nomades  pasture 
their  cattle  there  in  winter,  as  it  produces  a  rich 
pasture  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

The  Great  Indian  Deserty  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Indus,  lies  between  Sind  and  Rajputana.  It 
is  a  sandy  tract,  but  is  covered  with  shrubs,  and 
in  places  small  trees  grow.  The  population  is 
thin,  but  vilkges  are  found  throughout;  and 
immense  herds  of  camels,  catde,  sheep,  and  goats 
are  pastured.  It  is  entirely  destitute  of  streams 
of  water,  with  but  few  hills  of  rock,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  surface  consists  of  sandhills  of 
considerable  height,  called  Thar  or  Thurr,  or 
T'hul.  When  rain  falls,  crops  of  bajra  (Penicillaria) 
are  raised;  and  when  they  fail,  the  population 
live  principally  on  the  milk  of  cattle  and  on 
imported  grain.  Throu|;hout  the  sandy  tracts 
of  this  desert  the  vegetation  consists  of  the  Calli- 
ffonum  polygon<ndes  (Phog,  Hind.  ;  Tob,  Sind.\ 
^rua  javanica  (Bhui,  Hind.;  Bahusa,  Sind.), 
Anabasis  multiflora  (Lana,  Hind.),  and  Mart, 
a  coarse  grass  growing  in  tufts,  abounding  on 
the  sandhills,  and  spreading  for  miles  on  the 
plains.  Phog  and  Bhui,  also  Orthanthera  viminea 
(Kip,  Hind.),  are  pecuUar  to  the  sandhills.  Be- 
tween the  sandhills,  Galotropis  procera,  Salvadora 
Persica,  Acacia  rupestris  (or  Kejri),  Gapparis 
aphylla,  Zizyphus  jujuba,  and  a  few  other  plants, 
are  commonly  found.  After  rain,  numerous  herbs 
spring  up,  and  a  grass  called  Brut  (?  Oenchrus 
biflorus),  the  spiny  seeds  of  which  attach  them- 
selves to  one^s  clothes  like  burrs.  Divested  of 
their  spiny  covering,  they  are  made  into  a  kind 
of  bread.  Birds  are  numerous ;  hysenas,  wolves, 
jackfds,  the  desert  fox,  Yulpes  leucopus,  V.  Ben- 
galensis,  also  Lynx  Felis  caracal  occur ;  and  the 
desert  jerhoa  rat,  Gerbillus  hurrianse,  in  incredible 
numbers,  perhaps  a  burrow  in  every  sauare  yard. 

A  traveller  proceeding  from  the  *  Ahaohee  *  or 
fiats  of  Sind  to  the  east,  sees  the  line  of  the  desert 
distinctly  marked,  with  its  elevated  teeba  or  sand 
ridges,  under  which  flows  the  Sankra,  which  is 
generally  diy,  except  at  periodical  inundations. 
These  sandhills  are  of  considerable  elevation,  and 
may  be  considered  the  limit  of  the  inundation  of 
the  *  Sweet-river,'  the  Meetha  Muran,  a  Scythic 
or  Tartar  name  for  river,  and  by  which  alone  the 
Indus  is  known  from  the  Punjnud  to  the  ocean. 
The  teeba  or  sandhills  occupy  a  large  tract  in 
Eastern  Sind,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
province  along  the  edge  of  the  Indus  alluvium. 
They  are  in  ridees  which  run  E.  and  W.  or  N.E. 
and  S.W.  Sir  B.  Frere  says  some  of  them  are 
400  or  500  feet  high. 

The  Runn,  Ran,  or  Rinn  is  a  salt  marsh,  150 
miles  broad,  into  which  the  Loni  or  Looni  or  salt 
river  enters,  and  then  runs  on  to  the  sea.  The 
Looni  rises  in  the  Aravalli.  In  Marwar  it  sepa- 
rates the  fertile  land  from  the  desert,  afterwards 
runs  through  the  Chauhan  territory,  dividing  it  into 
the  eastern  part,  called  Raj-Bah  or  Sooi-Bah,  and 
the  western  ^art,  called  rarkar  or  *  beyond  the 
Khar  or  Loom.'  The  Kaggar  rises  in  the  Siwalik 
Hills,  flows  under  Bhatnair  walls,  and  once 
emptied  itself  between  Jeysulmir  and  Rori 
Bukkur.  The  rainfall  is  18  inches  at  Nagar 
Parkar,  11-8  inches  at  Omerkot,  but  much  less 
near  Jeysulmir  and  the  centre  of  the  desert. 
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The  Desert  of  India  is  known  on  its  borders  as 
Maroosfhail,  the  region  of  death,  from  Mri, 
SANSK.y  to  cQe,  and  St'hali,  arid  or  dry  land,  but 
is  also  known  as  the  desert  of  Rajputana. 
Maroost'hati  k  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  flat 
skirting  the  Gara;  on  the  south  br  the  Rnnn, 
and  KoUwara;  on  the  east  by  the  Aravalli; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  valU^  of  Sind.  It 
covers  an  area  of  77,600  sqnare  iniles.  Bat  for 
the  Araralli,  which  nins  N.E.  and  S.W.,  dividing 
Rajputana  into  two  equal  parts,  Central  India 
would  be  submerged  in  sand;  nay,  lofty  and 
continuous  as  is  this  chain,  extending  almost 
from  the  sea  to  Dehli,  wherever  there  are  passages 
or  depressions,  there  floating  sand-clouds  are 
waf tea  through  or  over,  and  form  a  little  t'hul  even 
in  Uie  boeom  of  fertility.  Whoever  has  crossed 
the  Bunas  near  Tonk,  where  Uie  sand  for  some 
miles  resembks  waves  of  the  sea,  will  comprehend 
this  remark.  This  desert  has  small  scattered 
spots  of  fertility,  with  great  arid  portions  called 
tbar,  tfaur,  or  t'hul^  denoting  tracts  particularly 
sterile,  therefore  the  converse  of  the  oesis  of  thie 
Gieeks,  and  eaek  with  a  distanet  name,  as  the 
t'hul  of  Kawur,  the  Vhol  of  Goga,  and  others.  A 
tradition  exists  to  the  effect  i£at  in  remote  ages 
it  was  ruled  by  Powar  or  Pramara  Rajpat  princes 
from  nine  fortresses,  viz.  Poogul,  Mundore^ 
Maru,  Abu,  Kheralu,  Parkar,  Oh^un,  Omerkot, 
Arora,  and  Lodorva.  From  Bhalotra  on  the 
liOoni,  throughoat  the  whole  of  Dhat  and  Oomra- 
i-Sooinra,  the  western  portion  of  Jeysolmir,  and 
a  broad  strip  between  the  southern  limits  of 
Daodputra  and  Bikanir,  th»e  is  real  solitade  and 
desolation.  But  from  the  Svtlei  to  the  Runn,  a 
space  of  500  miles  of  longittidmal  distance,  and 
varying  in  breadth  from  So  to  100  miles,  nume- 
rous oases  are  found,  where  the  shepherds  from 
the  valley  of  the  Indus  and  the  T'hul  pasture 
their  flocks.  The  springs  of  water  in  these  places 
have  various  appelmtions,  ter,  par,  rar,  dur,  all 
expressive  of  the  element,  round  which  assemble 
the  Rajnr,  Soda,  Mangulia,  and  Sahrai,  inhabiting 
the  desert.  The  whole  of  Bikanir  and  that  part 
of  Shekhavat  north  of  theAravalli  are  compre- 
hended in  the  desert.  Jeysulmir  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  what  may  be  termed  entire  desert,  is  in 
fact  an  oasis,  but  the  largest  oasis  of  the  desert, 
everywhere  insulated  by  immense  masses  of  t'hul, 
some  of  which  are  40  miles  in  breadth.  The 
rock  on  which  tiie  castle  is  built  has  tihree  peaks 
or  tri-cuta.  Westward  from  this,  from  400  or 
500  miles,  with  100  or  200  miles  in  breadth, 
are  little  scattered  oases,  on  which  the  shepherds 
of  the  desert  have  their  huts. 

The  whole  of  the  Bikanir  principality,  with  tiie 
exception  of  a  few  isolated  spots  or  oases  scattered 
here  and  there,  consists  more  or  less  of  sand. 
From  the  eastern  to  the  western  boundary,  in 
the  line  of  greatest  breadth,  it  is  one  continuous 
plain  of  sand,  though  the  teeba  or  sandhills 
commence  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  the 
principal  diain  originating  in  the  tracts  border- 
ing the  eastern  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  ter- 
minating its  elevations  about  the  heart  of 
Bikanir.  On  the  N.B.  quarter,  from  Rajgurh  to 
Nohur  and  Raotsir,  the  soil  id  good,  being  black 
earth,  slightly  mixed  with  sand,  and  having  water 
near  enough  to  the  surface  for  irrigation ;  it  pro- 
duces wheat,  gram,  and  even  rice  in  considerable 
quantities.    The  same  soil  exists  from  Bhatnair 


to  the  banks  of  the  Gara^  The  whole  <if  tiie 
Mohilla  tract  is  a  fertile  oasis,  the  teeba  joet 
termitfatbig  their  extreme  offsets  on  its  narlhen 
limit ;  being  flooded  in  the  periodical  rainBy  wheal 
is  abundant  produced.  In  1881,  the  popolatioD 
of  Bikanir  was  509,021. 

The  deterioration  of  l^e  Bikanir  region^  within 
three  oentaries  since  the  Rajput  supplanted  ths 
Jit,  almost  warrants  our  bciief  of  the  aaaertwa 
that  these  deserts  were  onee  fertile  and  popdboa 
The  princes  of  Bikanir  used  to  take  the  field  al 
the  head  of  10,000  of  their  kindred  retainers.  Tlis 
commercial  towns  of  Chum,  Rajgurh,  and  Rinne, 
as  entrepdts,  supplied  the  coimtry  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  Sind  and  the  prOTinees  to  the  weit- 
ward,  or  of  those  of  Gangetic  India.     Thesazne 
cause  affected  Jeysulmir,  Bikanir,  and  the  more 
eastern  principalities.    The  Maldote  of  JcysulniEr, 
and  the  Larkhani  of  Jeypore,  were  M  n<ytorioM 
as  the  Beedawut  of  Bikanir ;  and  to  theee  may  be 
added  the  Sahrai,  Khossa,  and  Rajurh,  in  the  more 
western  desert,  who  in  their  habits  and  priiKi]ik8 
Tod  described  as  demoralfted  m  the  BeHoitlnt  of 
Arabia.    The  line  of  greatest  breadth  of  Bfleaair 
extends  from  Poofful  to  Bajgurh,  and  meamres 
about  180  miles,  while  th<^  length  from  AofHi  to 
south  between  Bhatnair  aad  IMiajin  m  about 
160  miles ;  the  area  may  not  exceed  22,000  nules. 
Formerly  they  reckoned  2700  towns,  viBagea,  and 
hamlets  scattered  over  ikk  spaee,  one-half  of 
which  are  no  longer  in  existence.    The  traei  to 
the  N.W.  of  Jaetpnr  in  Gokmel  Tod^s  time  was 
perfectly  desolate,  and  nearly  so  from  thai  point 
to  Bhatnair ;  to  the  N.E.  the  population  was  bat 
scanty,  which  observation  also  applied  to  the  parts 
from  the  meridian  of  Mcanir  to  the  Jeysnor 
frontier;  while  hitemally   from  ^eee  points  it 
is  more  uniform,  and  equals  the  northern  Jfrta  of 
Marwar.    Three-fourths  of  the  people  are  Jil;  tiie 
rest  are  their  eonquerors,  desonidBaits  of  Bd^a, 
including  the  Sarsote  Brahmans,  Charans,  Bards, 
and  a  few  of  the  debased  classes,  whose  numbers 
are  not  one-tenth  of  the  Rajputs.     In  GohHiel 
Tod%  time  the  Jit  were  the  most  wealthy  as  well 
as  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the  comnnaatf. 
Many  of  the  old  Bhutnia  landlords,  representaMvea 
of  their  ancietit  ccnnmunal  heads,  were  mm  of 
substance.    Sarsote,  properly  Saiaswati,  Bralunans 
are  found  in  considerable  numbers  throughout  the 
tract.    Thtj  aver  that  they  were  masters  of  the 
country  prior  to  the  Jit  colonistsi     They  are  a 
peaceable,  industrious  race,  and  wi^out  a  steKie 
prejudice  of  the  order.    They  eat  meat,  stam 
tobacco,  cuHrfate  the  soil,  and  trade  even  hi  tiie 
sacred  kine.    The  Charon  are  the  saored  <»rder  of 
these  regions.      The  warlike  tribes  esteem  tiie 
heroic  lays  of  the  Bard  more  than  the  homily  of 
the  Brahman.    The  Gharan  are  throughout  reve- 
renced by  the  Rahtor,  and  hold  lan^  Btenlly, 
on  the  tenure  of  an  old  song. 

The  Jhallawar  or  Jhalore  tract  is  one  of  the 
most  important  ditisions  of  Marwar.  In  1881  ih 
population  was  340,488.  It  is  sepsrated  from 
Sewanebi  by  the  Sookri  and  Khari,  which,  with 
many  smaller  streams,  flow  through  them  iron 
the  AravalH  and  Abu,  aiding  to  fertdise  its  860 
towns  and  vUlages,  forming  a  part  of  the  fiani 
domains  of  Marwar.  The  important  foHreaa  of 
Jhalore,  guarding  the  southern  frontier  of  Manrar, 
stands  on  the  extremity  of  the  range  eattsidiBg 
north  to  Sewimoh.   Sewanehi  is  the  tract  betweeii 
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the  Looni  and  Sookti.  Maeholah  and  Morseen 
are  the  two  principal  dependencies  of  Jhalore. 
Beenmal  and  Sanchofe  are  th^  two  pHucipal 
diTifliotur  to  the  sboth,  each  contaiiiing  80  yillases^ 
Bhadrajoon,  a  fief  of  Jhalore,  has  a  Jbda  chief 
and  Me^na  popnlatlon.. 

The  Thul  of  Goga  is  very  tbiniy  mhabitcd  j  it 
has  many  sandhills,  t'bul-ka-teeba. 

The  Thul  of  Tiruroe  lies  between  Goga  Deo 
and  Jeyscdmir. 

The  Thnl  ofKhawar  is  between  Jeyftnlmir  and 
Bafmair,  in  the  most  remote  angle  of  Marwar. 

Barmair  fkttl,  also  called  the  MaUi-jiafh-ka- 
fhul,  is  occupied  by  cattle-breeders. 

The  Kherdur,  or  land  of  Kher,  and  Nagar 
Crooroh,  on  the  Looni,  are  the  chief  t'biil. 

The  Ckduhan  Rajput  of  the  desert  has,  oti  the 
N.  and  E.,  the  above  tracts  of  Marwar,  to  the 
sotxth  Koliwara  and  the  Rann,  to  the  n^est  the 
desert  of  Dbat  The  sterile  ridge  which  passes 
throngh  Cbotnn  to  Jeysulmir  passes  west  of 
Bankasir  on  to  Nagar  Parkar.  The  teells  are 
65  to  180  feet  deep.  The  Sahral,  Khossa,  Koli, 
and  Bhil  inhabitants  are  ptedatory.  The  Chauban 
Rajpitt  does  not  wear  the  zonar,  and  does  not 
nmcfa  respect  the  Brahmans.  The  Pit'hil  and 
Banya  are  farmeis  and  traders. 

Main  and  Noe^  gardeners  and  barbers,  are 
important  members  of  every  Ralpnt  family,  and 
to  be  found  in  all  the  villages,  at  trhich  they  are 
invariably  the  Cooks. 

Choora  and  Thaori  were,  in  Colonel  Tod's 
timfe,  actually  castes  of  robbers,— the  formet 
from  tlie  LakM  Jungle,  the  latter  from  Mewaf. 
Most  of  the  chieftains  had  a  few  in  their  pav, 
entertained  for  the  most  desperate  services.  The 
Bahaderan  chief  had  expellea  all  his  Rajputs,  and 
retained  only  Choora  and  Tbaorl.  The  Choora 
were  highly  esteemed  for  fidelity,  and  the  barriets 
and  portals  throughout  this  tract  were  in  their 
custody.    They  6njoy  a  very  singular  perquisite. 


northern  part  is  called  Nair  in  the  ancient  geo- 
graphical nomeUclatiire  of  Maroost'hali ;  and 
when  somd  of  the  Bhatti  clans  became  Mahomedan 
proselytes,  they  cbanged  the  vowel  a  to  u,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  parent  stock,  viz. 
Bhatti  for  Bhutti.  In  all  tfrobabilitjr,  the  Yadu- 
Bhatti  is  the  original  Tutl  colony  from  Central 
Asia;  and  the  Jit  prince  of  Salpur  was  the 
predecessot  of  these  very  races.  Bhatnatr  has 
attained  great  historical  celebrity,  from  its  position 
being  in  the  route  of  invasion  from  Central  Asia 
to  India.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Jit 
race  who  resisted  the  advance  of  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni  in  a  naval  warfare  on  the  Indus,  had  long 
before  that  period  established  themselves  in  the 
desert  as  well  as  in  the  Pan  jab ;  and  as  we  find 
them  occupying  a  place  amongst  the  thirty-six 
royal  tribes,  we  may  infer  that  they  had  political 
power  many  centuries  before  that  conqueror.  In 
A.D.  1205,  only  twelve  years  after  the  conquest  of 
India  by  Shahab-ud-Dm,  his  successor  Kutub-ud- 
Dih  vras  bompelled  to  conduct  the  -war  in  person 
against  tiie  Jit  of  the  northern  desert,  to  prevent 
their  wresting  the  important  post  of  Hansi  from 
the  empire;  and  wnen  the  unfortunate  and 
intrepia  queen  Razzia,  the  worthy  heiress  of  the 
great  Firoz,  was  compelled  to  abandon  her  throne 
to  8  usurper,  she  sought  and  found  protection 
amongst  the  Jit,  who,  with  their  Scy  thic  brethren 
the  Gbikar,  aasembled  all  their  fortes,  and  marched, 
with  their  queen  at  their  head,  like  Tomyris  of 
old,  to  meet  her  foes.  She  was  not  destined  to 
enjoy  the  same  revenge,  but  gained  a  glorious 
death  in  the  attempt  to  overturn  the  Salic  law  of 
India.  Again,  in  a.d.  1397,  when  Timur  invaded 
India,  Bhatnair  was  attacked  for  having  distressed 
him  exceedingly  on  his  invasion  of  Mtdfean,  when 
he  in  person  scoured  the  country,  and  cut  off  a 
iribe  erf  banditti  called  Jit.  In  short,  the  Bhatti 
and  Jit  were  so  intermingled,  that  distinction  was 
impossible.      Shortly  after  Timur's  invasion,   a 


which  would  go  far  to  prove  their  bein^  the  \  colony  of  Bhatti   migrated   from    Marote   and 


aborigines  of  the  country,  namely,  a  fee  of  four 
copper  coins  on  every  dead  subject,  when  the 
funeral  ceremonies  are  over. 

The  Rahtor  of  Bikanir  b&ar  a  martial  reputa- 
tion. The  Rahtor  of  the  desert  have  fewer 
prejudices  than  their  more  eastern  brethren: 
they  will  eat  food  without  inquiring  by  whom  it 
was  dressed,  and  will  drink  either  wine  or  water, 
without  asking  (o  whom  the  cup  belonged.  They 
would  make  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world  if  they 
would  submit  to  discipline,  as  they  are  brave, 
hardy,  easily  satisfied,  and  very  patient ;  but  In 
the  inordinate  use  of  opium,  and  smoking  intoxi- 
cating herbs,  are  said  to  exceed  all  the  Chatees 
Hajcula,  the  thirty-sue  royal  tribes  of  India.  The 
piala  or  *  cup '  is  a  favourite  with  every  Rajput 
who  can  afford  it,  and  is,  as  well  as  opium,  a 
panacea  for  ennui,  arising  from  the  absence  of 
all  mental  stimulants,  in  Which  they  Ute  more 
deficient,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  than 
most  of  Uieir  warlike  countrymen. 

Bhatnair,  now  An  integral  part  of  Bikanir,  was 
anciently  the  chief  abode  oi  another  Jit  com- 
munity, so  powerful  as  at  one  time  to  provoke 
the  vengeance  of  kings,  and  at  others  to  succour 
them  when  in  distress.  The  Bhatti  annals  confirm 
what  might  have  been  assumed  without  suspicion,  I 


Phoolra,  under  their,  leader  Bend,  and  assaulted 
and  captured  Bhatnair  from  a  Mahomedan  chief. 

The  Indian .  desert  differs  very  materially  from 
that  portion  of  the  great  African  desert  in  the  same 
latitudes.  Water  at  20  feet,  was  found  at  Mourzuk 
by  Captain  Lyon ;  this,  in  the  Indian  detot,  is 
unheard  of.  At  Dalsmok'h,  near  the  capital,  the 
wells  are  more  than  200  cnbits,or  300  feet,  in  depth ; 
and  it  is  rare  that  water  fit  for  man  is  found  at  a 
less  distance  from  the  surface  than  60  feet,  in  the 
tracts  decidedly  termed  t'hul  or  desert ;  though 
some  of  the  flats  or  oases,  such  as  that  of  Mohilla, 
are  exceptions,  and  abundance  of  brackish  water 
fit  for  cattle  is  found  throughout  at  about  30  feet. 
All  the  wells  are  lined  with  basketwork  made  of 
p'hok  twigs,  and  the  water  is  generally  drawn  up 
by  hand-Tines.  Water  is  sold  in  all  the  large 
towns  by  the  Malli  rice,  or  gardeners,  who  have 
the  monopoly  of  this  article.  Most  families  have 
large  cisterns  or  reservoirs  called  tanka,  which 
are  filled  in  the  rainy  season.  They  are  of 
masonry,  with  a  small  trap-door  at  the  top,  made 
to  exclude  the  external  air,  and  having  a  lock  and 
key  affixed.  Some  lar^e  tanka  are  established 
for  the  community,  and  this  water  keeps  sweet 
for  eight  and  twelve  months'  consumption. 

It  was  through  this  tract  that  Humayun  sought 


that  to  a  colony  of  this  race  Bhatnair  owes  its  '  refuge  to  the  Dhat  country ;  and  at  Omerkot, 
name,  though  not  its  existence.    The  whole  of  the  '  its   capital,    Akbar   was   born.     Omerkot    was 
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wrested  from  the  Soda  race  by  the  Rahtor  tribe  | 
of  Marwar,  and  Bince  then  the  chiefs  of  the 
expelled  clan  have  dwelt  in  Chore,  15  miles  N.E. 
of  Omerkot.  At  one  time,  every  third  year 
brought  famine.  The  Soda  women  of  this  desert 
tract  of  Dhatta  are  proverbially  handsome.  In 
this  desert  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus  are 
the  Soda,  Cat'hi,  and  Mallani,  descendants  of  the 
Sogdi,  Gaf  hi,  and  Malli,  of  Getes  and  Yuti,  many 
of  whom  call  themselves  Baluch,  or  keep  the 
ancient  name  of  Numri,  whilst  the  Zjliat  or  Jut 
retain  their  primitivo  appellation;  also  remains 
of  the  Johya  and  Dahya,  who,  with  the  Crete,  Jut, 
or  Hun,  hold  places  amongst  the  36  royal  races 
of  ancient  India.  The  Baniha  and  I^ohana  tribes 
are  there,  the  Salirai,  the  great  robber  of  the 
desert,  the  Bhatti,  Rahtor,  Joda,  Ghauhau, 
Kaorwa,  Johya,  Sultano,  Arora,  Khoomra,  Smdil, 
Maisuri,  Bishnavi,  Jakhur,  ^Shiag,  Ashiag,  and 
Pooniah. 

The  origin  of  the  Mahomedan  Kullora  and 
Sahrai  is  doubtful,  but  the  Nyad  or  proselytes 
from  Rajput  or  other  Hindu  tribes  are  Jut, 
Rajur,  Oomra,  Soomra,  Mair  or  Her,  Mor  or 
Mohor,  Baluch,  Jjoomri  or  Looka,  Sumaicba, 
Mangulia,  Baggreah,  Dahya,  Johya,  Khairowi, 
Jangurea,  Oondur,  Bairowi,  Bawuri,  Tawuri, 
Chrendea,  Khossa,  Sudani,  Lohana.  These  con- 
verts were  ferocious  and  intolerant. 

Aroroy  a  thrifty  race,  tradesmen  and  farmers. 

Ehattiahy  formerly  martial,  now  traders  like  the 
Arora,  and  both  these  have  commercial  agencies 
all  over  India. 

Brahman,,  Bishnavi,  cultivators  and  graziers, 
numerous  in  Dhat,  some  in  Chore  and  in  Omer- 
kot, Dhamas,  and  Mitti. 

Daodputray  founded  by  Daond  Khan  from 
Shikarpur. 

Dhote  or  Dhati^  like  the  Kaorwa,  a  pastoral 
race  of  Dhat ;  their  cows  give  8  or  10  seers  of 
milk  daily. 

Kaorwa,  a  peaceable  nomade  race,  chiefly  in 
the  t'hul  of  Dhat,  rear  cattle. 

Kullora  and  Talpur,  Sind  tribes,  which  fur- 
nished the  last  two  ruling  dynasties.  The  Kullora 
claim  descent  from  the  Abbaaside  khaliftB,  and  the 
Talpnri  from  Mahomed,  but  both  seem  to  be 
Baluch,  which  are  essentially  of  Jit  or  Gete 
origin.  The  Talpuri  (Tal  or  Tar,  Boraasqa 
flabelliformia  or  palmyra,  and  Pura,  a  town) 
amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  Hyder- 
abad, which  they  call  Lohri  or  Little  Sind.  There 
are  none  in  the  T'hul. 

Lohana,  numerous  in  Dhat  and  Talpora ;  they 
are  scribes  and  shopkeepers. 

Jakhur,  ^Shiag,  and  Pooniah,  harmless,  indus- 
trious, in  the  desert  and  the  valley,  are  denomi- 
nations of  the  Jit  race,  but  most  of  these  sections 
have  became  Mahomedans,  and  call  themselves 
Zj'hut. 

Johya,  Dahya,  and  Mangulia,  once  Rajputs, 
are  now  Mahomedans ;  are  few  either  in  the  valley 
or  desert,  as  also  are  the  Baluch,  Bairowi,  Khai- 
rowi, Jangurea,  Oondur,  and  Baggreah,  descended 
from  the  Pramar  and  Sankla  Rajputs. 

Zfhut,  Jut,  or  Jit,  dwell  in  Sind  from  the  sea 
to  Daodputra,  but  not  on  the  T'hul.  They  are 
the  oldest  of  the  proselytes  to  Mahomedanism. 

Mair  or  Mer,  of  Bhatti  origin. 

Mor  or  Mohor,  of  Bhatti  origin. 
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Noomri,  Loomri,  or  Looka,  all  of  which  meau 
fox,  a  subdivision  of  the  Baluch  race. 

Oomra  and  Soomra  are  converts  from  the 
Puai  or  Pramara  race ;  have  mixed  largely  with 
Mahomedans. 

Rajur,  a  convert  from  the  Bhatti,  caltiTaton, 
shepherds,  and  thieves,  and  evil-livers. 

Keharri,  a  race  who  in  Hindustan  profess 
Mahomedanism,  and  rear  camels,  here  were  a  tribe 
who  rear  camels,  or,  with  the  Bhatti,  stole  them. 

Sahrai  is  the  most  numerous  of  the  Hahomedia 
tribes  of  the  desert,  of  which  he  was  the  terror. 
The  Khossa  is  a  branch  of  the  Sahrai,  whom  in 
habits  he  resembles,  plundering  on  cam^s,  hot 
they  are  cowardly  and  faithless. 

The  Soda  is  scattered  over  the  desert,  sane 
are  Mahomedans ;  the  Sumaicba  is  a  Mahomedn 
proselyte  from  the  Soda. 

Sumaicha,  converts  to  Mahomedanism  frooi 
the  Soda  race;  some  are  pastoral,  some  are 
plunderers.    They  are  dirty,  and  never  share. 

Tawuri,  Thori,  or  Tori,  dwell  in  the  t'huhof 
Daodputra,  Beejnote,  Noke  and  Noakote,  and 
Oodur ;  they  own  and  hire  out  cameh,  but,  like 
the  Bawuri  and  Khengar,  are  great  tlueTes,  and 
are  called  ^bhoot,^  or  evil  spirits,  and  sons  ci 
the  devil. 

Desert  of  Gobi,  The  great  highway  between 
Pekin  and  Europe  from  time  immemorial,  has 
been  the  caravan  tract  from  the  western  end  of 
the  great  wall  across  this  desert  The  route  issoes 
from  the  western  end  of  the  great  wall,  and, 
moving  through  the  Kiayu  pass,  has  to  traverse 
N.W.  500  miles  of  a  desolate  sand  tract  to  reach 
the  city  of  Khamil.  At  this  town  the  road  bifur- 
cates, the  upper  branch  leading  through  Barkol, 
Urumchi,  and  Kurkur-usu  into  Zungaria;  the 
lower  throufi;h  Pijan,  Turfan,  Karashar,  and 
Kuchu  to  Axsa  in  Eastern  Turkestan.  While 
Chinese  rule  prevailed,  Zungaria  and  Eastern 
Turkestan  formed  the  province  of  Hi. 

Gobi  desert  in  1860  reached  within  6  miles  of 
the  town  of  Ilchi  on  the  N.E.,  but  its  shiftiztg 
sands  move  along  in  vast  billows,  overpowering 
everything.  Mr.  Johuson  was  told  that  on  one 
occasion,  in  the  space  of  21  hours,  360  towns 
were  buried.  Ilchi  and  Yarkand  are  said  to  have 
been  founded  after  this  event  Near  Hchi,  the 
edge  of  this  desert  has  the  appearance  of  a  low 
range  of  broken  hills,  and  consists  of  hillocks  of 
moving  sand,  varying  in  height  from  200  to  400 
feet. 

The  bdief  that  wildernesses  are  haunted  piaoes, 
is  a  verv  old  and  general  one.  Jesus  himself,  in  a 
very  solemn  passage  (Luke  xi.  24^,  adopts  the 
Jewish  phraseology  as  to  this  belief.  Pliny  says 
(viL  2)  that  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  phantoms  in 
human  shape  appear  to  travellers,  and  immediately 
vanish  again,  ^ut  the  belief  is  espedaUy  pie- 
valent  among  the  nations  of  Central  Asia.  By 
them  deserts  are  held  to  be  the  especial  head- 
quarters and  rendezvous  of  malienant  spirite; 
hence  the  wilderness  of  Turan,  and  particulariy 
the  great  sand  waste  of  Grobi,  have  from  lioar 
antiquity  had  an  evil  fame.  The  Turks  have  a 
saying  tiiat  evil  spirits  play  at  ball  in  deaert 
places.  Both  Fa  Hian  and  Marco  Polo  allude  to 
the  evil  genii  of  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia ;  and 
Rubruquis  teUs  of  a  frightful  defile,  where  the 
demons  were  said  to  snatch  travellers  off  their 
horses.    The  Afghans  believe  each  of  the  name- 
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rous  Bolitndes  in  the  mountains  and  deserts  of 
their  country  to  be  inhabited  by  a  lonely  demon, 
whom  they  call  the  6hol-i-Biaban,  or  spirit  of 
the  waste,  a  gigantic  and  frightful  spectre,  which 
devours  passengers. — Schmidt,  p.  852;  Yule^s 
Cathay,  i.  p.  167 ;  Tod^s  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  19,  ii. 
pp.  196,  202,  211,  289  ;  MignarCs  Travels,  p,  32  ; 
MaeGrtgor,  Ehorasan;  Mr,  Johnson,  B.  Geog. 
Sac,  Jr,  1867 ;  Sir  Bartle  Frere  on  the  Rtinn  of 
Cuich;  Pottinger's  Travels;  G.  RawUnso^i,  i.p.  1 ; 
Maior  R.  D.  Upton,  p.  165. 

DESHASTH.  Mahr.  A  native  country. 
Deshasthulu,  natives.  Deshasth  is  a  term  by  which 
the  Brahmans  of  Maharashtra  are  designated. 
They  are  described  as  a  class  of  sedentary  habits, 
extremely  fond  of  their  native  place,  very  fond  of 
display,  and  fond  of  rich  ana  splendid  clothes. 
On  occasions  of  marriage  and  other  festival 
ceremonies,  they  are  lavish.  Deshastha  Brahmans 
have  acquired  some  literary  celebrity,  and  have 
been  largely  employed  under  the  several  govern- 
ments of  mdia,  chiefly  in  the  revenue  depart- 
ments. The  few  Prakrit  poets  that  have  made 
their  appearance  are  Deshasth,  such  as  Wamon, 
Moropant,  and  Jagnath.  Deshasth  Brahmans  are 
better-featured  tluln  the  Konkanasths,  but  the 
Konkanasth  Brahman  is  fairer. 

The  social  and  political  life  of  the  Konkanasth 
Brahmans  has  undergone  a  complete  change  since 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  Before  that 
they  were  solely  an  agricultural  class  of  people, 
visiting  towns  only  on  very  unavoidable  occasions. 
They  possessed  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Yedas 
and  Shastras,  and  were  liberally  rewarded  on  that 
acconnt  by  the  patrons  of  those  branches  of 
learning.  They  rarely  held  offices  under  Govern- 
ment, or  in  mercantile  houses ;  on  the  advent  of 
the  British,  they  were  compelled  to  look  out  for 
employment,  and  they  at  once  spread  all  over 
tiie  extensive  table-land  of  Syhadri,  called  the 
]>csh.  Every  department  of  Government  contams 
Konkanastii  Brahmans,  and  they  have  shown  them- 
aelves  active,  intelligent,  liberal-minded  men. 
The  Deshastha  from  time  out  of  mind  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  rich  table-land,  and  been 
Zamindars,  Deshmukhs,  Deshpandics,  etc.  They 
have  never  been  dJstingniBhed  for  their  know- 
ledge of  the  Yedas  or  the  Shastras.  Once  they 
were  in  sole  possession  of  Grovemment  offices,  but 
they  have  been  greatly  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground by  the  Konkanasth.  All  the  lower  class 
of  offices,  such  as  village  accountants,  etc.,  are, 
however,  still  in  their  hands. 

DESI,  indigenous,  belonging  to  the  country. 
Par-desi,  a  foreigner,  a  stranger,  a  native  of 
Northern  India. — Elliot ;  Wilson. 

DESIDERI.  P6re  Desideri,  a  missionary, started 
from  Goa  in  November  1718,  and,  passing  through 
Dehli  and  Kashmir  into  Baltistan,  arrived  at  Leh 
or  Ladakh  on  the  25th  June  1714,  and  remained 
there  for  an  entire  year.  From  thence  he  con- 
tinued his  journey,  in  the  autumn  of  1715,  to 
Lhassa,  by  a  route  of  extreme  elevation  and  great 
Gold,  which  occupied  from  August  1715  to  March 
1716.  Desideri  found  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  Lhassa  in  the  hands  of  a  Tartar  prince  (a 
Si  Fan),  who  had  recently  conquered  the  country. 
—Prinsep's  Tibet,  p.  15. 

DESIMA,  the  commercial  site  long  occupied 
by  the  Dutch  in  Japan.  It  stands  upon,  and 
wholly  covers,  a  little  artificial  fan-shaped  islet. 


about  600  feet  in  length  by  240  in  breadth,  and 
is  joined  to  the  island  and  town  of  Nagasaki  by 
a  small  stone  bridge,  at  the  end  of  which  was 
a  strong  Japanese  guard-house.  —  MacFarUme's 
Japan,  p.  54. 

DES-KULKURNI,  under  theMahratta  govern- 
ment,  a  revenue  officer. 

DESMANTHUS  NATANS.     WiUde, 
Pani  najak,    .    .    Beng.  |  Sunday  kiray,    .    .    Tam. 

This  sensitive  plant,  with  reddish  flowers,  floats 
in  the  tanks  of  India.  Spoujnr  bodies,  formed 
between  the  jomts,  act  as  floats.  When  the 
water  leaves  it,  it  soon  perishes.  The  leaflets  and 
pods  are  eaten  by  the  natives. — Jaffrey;  Voigt; 
Thtcaites, 

DESMODIUM,  a  genus  of  small  trees  and 
bushes  of  the  natural  order  Fabaceee.  Voigt 
enumerates  twenty-eight  species  in  India.  The 
bark  of  D.  aigenteum  is  steeped  in  water  and 
made  into  ropes,  which,  when  as  thick  as  the 
wrist,  bore  a  heavy  strain  where  English  rope 
snapped.  The  bark  of  D.  tilisefolia  is  also  made 
into  rope,  and  its  leaves  are  the  shal-puml  of  the 
Panjab  bazar.  Dr.  Gleffhom  says  the  Desmodium 
paper  shrub  is  exceedingly  plentiful  in  the  districts 
c^  Ghota  and  Bara  Banghal,and  in  the  Ravi  valley ; 
the  plant  having  a  wider  range,  and  the  bflik 
being  more  easily  stripped  oflF,  Ae  fibre  would  be 
available  in  the  plains  at  less  cost  than  that  of 
Daphne  papyracea.— Dr*.  J,  L,  Stewart,  Panjah 
PL;  Voigt,  Eiddell,  Cleghorn,  Panjab  Report. 

DESMODIUM  ARGENTEUM.     WaU. 
Sambftr,  .    .    .  Chenab.  |  Mtus,  Chiti  of  .    Sutlej. 
Pri, Ravi.  |  Martan,  Mort,  .  „ 

A  shrub  of  some  size,  which  is  found  on  several 
of  the  rivers,  where  the  climate  is  somewhat  dry, 
at  from  8500  to  9000  feet.  In  Kanawar  its  bark 
is  used  for  ropes,  after  steeping  in  water.  These 
are  not  lasting,  but  very  strong;  and  on  the 
Hindustan  and  Tibet  road,  when  plaited  as  thidk 
as  the  wrist,  were  found  to  stand  under  a  heavy 
temporary  strain  when  English  rope  snapped. 
Oleghom  states  that  in  Kanawar  the  nark  is  used 
for  making  paper. — J.  L.  Stewart,  M.D. 

DESMODIIIM  GYRANS,  D.C;  Hedysarum 
gyrans,  Linn.  This  small  plant  has  pale  yellow 
flowers,  tinged  with  blue;  its  leaf  is  composed 
of  three  parts,  a  large  broad  leaf,  having  at 
its  base  two  straight  leaves.  And  during  the 
entire  lifetime  of  the  plant,  night  and  day,  in 
drought  or  in  humidity,  exposed  to  the  sun  or 
in  darkness,  these  small  leaves  make  unceasingly 
little  droopings,  somewhat  resembling  the  move- 
ments of  tne  second  hand  of  a  watch.  One  of  the 
two  rises,  and  at  the  same  time  its  twin  leaf  falls 
to  a  like  amount.  When  the  first  descends  the 
second  remounts,  and  so  on.  These  movements 
are  more  or  less  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
and  moisture  of  the  weather.  In  India,  these 
have  been  counted  up  to  sixty  regular  falls  in  a 
minute.  The  large  leaf  makes  similar  movements, 
but  less  marked. 
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Katbi, BxAS. 

GurkatB,  ....  Chen. 
Dudshambar,   .    .     „ 
GuTBhagal,  .    .    .     „ 
Ohamg&r,Ghamra,    Jhel. 


Don, 

Chamkat,  .  •  Jhelum. 
Marara.  •  »  .  Kanora. 
Kalancni,  .  .  .  Panj. 
Pirhi,  Pri,  .  .  .  Ravi. 
Laber,  Kali-mort,  Sdtlbj. 
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This  large,  pretty  flowering  shrub  grows  near 
all  the  Panjab  rivers  at  2800  to  8000  feet  of 
elevation,    tt  is  browsed  by  cattle  ;  the  twigs  are 
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used  for  tying  loads;  and  ite  tough  bark  is  re- 
commended for  papermaking.    Its  lilac-coloured 
flowers  grow  in  clusters. 
DESMOBIUM  TRIFLORUM.    De  Candolle, 

D.  heteropliTllum,  />.(7.      |  H.  stipalacoTun,  Burm; 
KedjMXvantnA.fL,tWilld.  \  ifiKshynomene  trifl.,  Poir, 

Kudalia,  .   Beno.,  Hind.  |  Manudna-moddii^  i    Tel. 

Grows  in  Bengal  and  Peninsular  Jndia  in  several 
Tarieties.  The  fresh  plant  is  applied  to  indolent 
sores. — Drury  :  F.  v.  Mueller, 

DESMOSTEMONZEYLANICUS.  Thw.  Wal- 
kakunu-gaha  of  the  Singhalese.  Central  province 
of  Ceylon,  up  to  4000  feet.  Timber  used  for  ordi- 
nary work. — Wright;  Fergiisson, 

DESMUKH  or  Deshmukh,  a  hereditary  native 
officer  under  the  Mahratta  governments,  exercis- 
ing chief  police  and  revenue  authority  over  a 
district.  In  the  Akola  district  of  Berar  there  are 
many  Mahomedan  Deshmukhs,  descendants  of 
Mahratta  and  Brahman  converts. 

DESPANDYA,  the  hereditary  revenae  account- 
ant of  a  district. 

DESWAL,  a  tribe  of  Taga,  in  villages  of 
Bhagpur. 

D£3WALA.  Hind.  Applied  by  Mahrattas  to 
a  native  of  the  N.W.  Provinces. 

DESYADES.  Panj.  I^and  beyond  the  influence 
of  inundation. 

DETERGENTS.  The  Hindu  and  Mahomedan 
natives  of  India  employ  the  folkrwing  vegetable 
substances  as  detergents  in  the  place  of  soaps : — 
Elupa  kpttai,  kullee  munnoo,  kuppu  munjal, 
kusthoori  mnnjal,  mara  kalam  pattai,  ijalb  yennai, 
patchi  pairu,  pannung  kattai,  sikai,  tikanuiihool, 
vellum  cumboo. 

DETIGUS,  «p.,  insects  of  the  grasshopper  tribe ; 
they  are  kept  by  the  Chinese  in  cages,  for  combat- 
ing. They  live  for  months  in  captivity. — G, 
Bemett,  p.  271. 

DEUTZIA  STAMINEA. 
Phnl  kAnri  .    of  Hazara.  I  Sfld  .    .     .    .of  ORAXBA. 
Phnrili    •    .  of  Kashxib.  I  Arachi.DeuflyOfBuBHAHB. 

A  small- sized  Pan  jab  wood,  white  and  close- 
grained.  The  Deutzia  genus  is  of  the  natural 
order  Philaddphacese.  The  leaves  of  D.  scabra 
of  Japan  are  so  rough,  that  they  are  used  for 
joiners'  work. — PottelZ 

DEVA,  a  deity ;  Devi,  a  goddeaa.  The  term  is 
Sanskrit,  and  from  the  root  Div,  to  Aine,  or  Diu, 
the  sky,  the  air,  and  is  written  and  pronounced 
Deo,  Deb,  Dewa.  Deva  is  cognate  ^itn  the  Latin 
Deus,  Greek  Ztv;,  Lithuanian  Diewas,  modern 
Persian  and  Hindi  Deo,— Dewal  (deo  and  alaya) 
being  the  house  of  God.  Maha-deva,  a  title  given 
to  Siva  by  the  Saiva  sect,  means  great  or  supreme 
god,  as  Maha-devi,  his  wife, — ^titie  of  Bhavani  or 
Parvati, — ^means  the  supreme  goddess.  Deva,  how- 
ever, may  equally,  by  the  Vaishnava,  be  Vishnu. 
The  word  may  also  denote  an  idol,  k  man  of  high 
rank  or  sovereign,  or  a  Brahman,  or  as  a  cognomen 
suited  to  Brs^mans,  as  Chandra-deb.  Amongst 
the  compounds  of  this  word  are  Dewal  or  Devail,  a 
Hindu  temple,  from  Deva^-alaya,  a  house  of  God ; 
Deva-sena,  f^tn  Deva,  a  god,  and  Sena,  a  soldier; 
Deva-jani,  from  Deva,  a  god,  and  Jaya,  a  wife ; 
Devarshi,  from  Deva,  a  god,  and  Rishi,  a  sage. 
The  Devata  are  subordinate  deities  in  Hindu 
mythology;  divine  beings,  celestials.  They  are 
not  superior  deities,  nor  are  they  deified  mortals. 
The  Devata  people  Swarga,  the  paradise  of  Indra, 


but  are  found  also  in  Kailasa,  thiit  of  Yishira. 
When  the  Western  Aryans  broke  off  from  their 
brethren  the  East  Aryans  and  rejected  the  worship 
of  their  gods,  the  word  Deva,  which  they  specially 
applied  to  them,  came  to  have  a  ineaning  equi- 
valent to  fiend,  devO.  The  last  term  coiknes  mm 
the  Greek,  Ldtiri,  Italian,  French. 

Amongst  the  Hindus,  there  arc  ihree  kinds  of 
Devata,  or  deities  to  whom  worship  is  given, — the 
Gramadevat^,  or  village  god ;  the  Knla  Devata,  (iie 
race  or  household  or  family  god ;  and  the  IdUa 
Devata,  the  patron  or  personal  deity  of  iniSn- 
duals.  Adhi-devata  is  a  primitive  deity,  Sthma 
Devata  is  a  local  deity.  The  Aryan  Hindu  does  not 
recognise  the  village  gods  of  S.  India,  but  tiie 
non- Hindu  Turanian  races  largely  worship  them ; 
and  even  many  of  those  Turanian  races  v^  hire 
been  converted  to  Hinduism  worship  them.  They 
are  mostly  shapeleds  pieces  of  wood  or  stone 
Smeared  with  vermilion,  $nd  mostly  represent 
evil  spirits  or  devils.  These  are  the  Amma, 
Ammun,  and  Amiir  of  the  eastern  and  southeni 

Cof  the  Peninsula,  and  the  Satwai,  Bhairo. 
aba,  Chamanda,  Asra,  Ai,  and  Marri-ai  of 
the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  Peninsula, 
all  of  whom  are  recognised  as  causing  harm  to 
individuals.  In  health  they  are  neglected;  but 
when  sickness  occurs,  either  to  individnals  or  as 
an  epidemic,  these  spirits  of  evil  are  worshipped 
with  much  solemnity,  and  bloody  sacrifices  are 
made  to  them  of  goats  and  sheep  and  bnllockB  and 
buffaloes. 

DE VA-DARA.  Hind.  Cedrua  deodar*.  Laud. ; 
Erythroxyloh  areolatum?  Devadaram^  Tam.,  is 
Sethia  Indica,  Z>.  C;  and  Guatteria  longifoEa,  Wall 

DEYA-DARSANA.  Sansk.  In  the  aovtli  of 
India,  a  visit  to  an  idol  by  a  bride  and  bridi^;room, 
with  their  friends,  at  a  particular  period  after 
marriage. 

DEVA-DASA.    Sansk. 

Pbirr. 


Hi«rodoln  of 
Dancing  girls, 
Temple      „ 
Bftysdere, 


Babylok. 
.    .    Bko. 

: :  A 


Hoxali, .    . 
BaUadekaSy 


Basa 
Jogin, 


D,'  Bhir^ls, 
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io  the  temples  of  Venus  in  Western  Asa,  and 
in  later  times  in  Greece,  large  bodies  of  Iiierodnlae 
were  attached,  who  were  at  once  prostitatefl  and 
ministers  to  the  goddess.  The  daughters  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  in  Armenia  passed  firom 
the  service  of  the  goddess  Anaitis  into  matrimony 
with  those  of  e^ualrank,  and  no  stain  adfaeied  to 
them  from  theur  former  mode  of  life.  TTe  find 
traces  of  the  same  usage  in  the  distant  eettibenents 
of  the  Phoenicians  on  Mount  Eryx,  and  ai  Seoa 
Venerea  in  the  Carthaginian  territory.  In  BaljkD, 
no  woman,  of  whatever  rank,  could  escape  de 
obligation  of  once  prostituting  herself  in  the 
temple  of  Mylitta.  Tnis  debt  onoe  acquitted,  as 
the  necessary  preliminary  to  marriage,  they  were 
ever  afterwards  faithful  to  its  obliRafions,  mfA 
whatever  price  they  might  be  temptea.  In  fffwii 
mythology,  the  Deva-dasa  are  the  oonrtesaai  of 
Swarga,  the  heaven  of  Siva.  The  earthhr  Bon- 
dasa  women,  or  dandng  gitH  in  atteniianee  A 
the  temples  of  the  Hindu  deities,  by  their  maam 
of  Deva-dasa  call  themselves  the  aer?aiifi  or 
slaves  of  the  god.  Exodus  zxxiL  19  teifliB  us  q(  A» 
Israelites  dancing  ifi  the  presence  of  the  Md  vloAj 
Aaron  had  made  for  them  in  the  fom  tl  m  oriH 
doubtless  the  Kandi  bull,  the  vahan  of  &Ta  M 
the  Hindus  of  to-day,  and  daadng  before  tiUl 
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EiadVL  idols  is  a  daily  rite,  and  takes  place  at 
every  Hindu  festiyal. 

The  temple  -Women  of  the  Hindus  originally 
appear  to  Bare  been  intended  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  Brahmans  only,  but  they  were,  in 
0ome  parts  of  India,  obliged  to  yield  to  all  who 
BoHdted  them,  though  consecrated  in  a  ^dal 
manner  to  the  worship  of  the  Hindu  cods.  Every 
temple,  according  to  its  size,  entertams  a  band  ot 
them,  to  the  number  of  eight,  twelve,  or  more. 
The  service  they  perform  consists  of  dancing 
and  singmg.  The  mst  they  execute  with  grace, 
ttioQgh  with  lascivious  attitudes  and  motions. 
Their  chanting  is  generally  confined  to  the  ob- 
scene sones  which  relate  to  some  circumstance  or 
other  of  the  licentious  lives  of  their  gods.  They 
perform  their  reHgioUS  duties  at  the  temple  to 
which  they  belong  twice  a  day,  morning  and 
evening.  They  are  also  obliged  to  assist  at  all  the 
public  ceremonies,  which  they  enliven  with  their 
dance  And  song.  They  are  reared  io  this  life  from 
their  infancy.  They  are  taken  from  any  caste, 
and  are  not  unfrequently  of  respectable  birth.  It 
is  nothing  uncommon  to  hear  of  pregnant  Women, 
in  the  belief  that  it  will  tend  to  their  happy 
delivery,  making  a  vow,  with  the  consent  of  their 
husband,  to  devote  the  child  then  in  the  womb,  if 
it  should  turn  out  a  girl,  to  the  service  of  the 
pagoda.  And  in  doing  so  they  imagine  they  are 
performing  a  meritorious  duty.  The  life  to  which 
the  daughter  is  destined  brin^  no  disgrace  on  the 
family.  Until  towards  the  middle  of  the  19th  oen- 
twy,  these  women  were  the  only  Hindu  females 
ia  India  who  might  learn  to  read,  to  sing,  and  to 
dance.  Such  accomplishments  belonged  to  them 
exclusively,  and  were  for  that  reason  held  by  the 
rest  of  the  sex  in  such  abhorrence,  that  every 
rirtnons  woman  would  have  considerea  the  mention 
of  them  as  an  affront.  That  feeling  has  now 
greatlr  changed.  They  are  now  very  generally 
kept  by  the  wealthier  Hindu  men.  In  some  of 
the  Hindu  temples  they  are  niunerons.  The  temple 
of  Kamakhya  or  Kamichcha  is  sacred  to  Durga, 
the  Sakti  of  Siva.  It  is  buih  on  a  hill  rising  about 
700  feet  from  the  river  Brahmaputra,  just  below 
Gowhatty.  It  is  said  that  in  former  times  there 
were  500u  young  girls  attached  to  the  temple.  In 
1872  there  were  still  some  hundreds  there.  In  an 
inscription  on  a  slab  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's 
Museum,  of  date  Samvat  32  of  the  Gaur  era,  about 
A.D.  1174,  mention  is  made  of  Bhav*  Deva  giving 
100  damsds  to  a  temple. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  every  family  of  the 
weaver  caste,  at  the  small  town  of  Tiru-kalli- 
knndram  in  the  Chingleput  coUectorate  of  the 
Jdadras  Presidency,  is  devoted  to  the  temple. 
She  is  sent  to  the  jyagoda  before  the  age  of 
pnberty,  where  dancmg  and  music  masters  are 
provided.  The  Murli  ghls  of  the  Mahratta 
country  correspond  to  the  Basava  of  the  Teling 
race.  The  Basava  women  are  usually  devotfed  to 
the  god  Siva,  and  become  prostitutes.  They  are 
csXieA  the  Linga  or  Garudu  Basava,  according  as 
they  are  devotSi  to  one  or  other  deity.  They  are 
called  also  Jogin,  ttnd  they  are  married  sometimes 
ta  a  dagger,  sometimes  to  ^n  idol.  In  making 
female  children  over  to  the  service  of  a  temple,  a 
gtt\  generally  an  infant,  is  taken  and  dedicated 
for  life  to  Uie  service  of  some  idol  by  ft  ceremony 
called  Shej.  A  khanjar  ot  dagger  is  put  on  the 
ground,  and  the  girl  who  is  to  undergo  the  cere- 
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mony  puts  a  garland  on  thd  knife.    Her  mother 
then  puts  rice  on  the  girl's  forehead.    The  officiat- 
ing Bhutt  then  weds  the  girl  to  the  dagger,  just 
as  if  he  were  uniting  her  to  a  boy  in  marriage,  by 
reciting  the  Mangalasalok,  or  marriage  stanzas,  a 
curtain  being  held  between  the  girl  and  the  dagger. 
The  girl  thus  becomes  ft  Bbftvin,  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  temple.    Iti  man^  parts  of  the  south 
of  India,  the  non-Afyan  races  fiius  devote  their 
young  women,  in  order  that  they  may  follow  pro- 
stitution openly,  under  thd  cloak  of  a  religious 
rite.     It  is  not  easy  to  tracei  the  origin  of  this 
custom  5  but  at  the  Mylitta  festivals,  which  were 
connects  with  the  worship  of  Baal  or  Moloch,  the 
women,  as  slaves  to  the  ffoddess,  were  obliged  to 
purchase  exemption  from  being  sacrificed  by  pros- 
titution.   Almost  all  the  Jtewish  prophets  down 
to  Jeremiah  complain  that  this  service  was  carried 
on  in  the  high  places  by  the  Jews.     In  general, 
throughout   the   Dekhan    southwards   to    Cape 
Comorin,  devoting  a  female  child  to  the  gods  lor 
the  purpose  of  being  cchfcifnoti,  as  a  Murli,  Basava, 
Bhavin,  or  Jogin,  is  deemed  disreputftbJe.     But 
the  Deva-dasft  or  temple  seivanta  are  in  a  recog- 
nised ofSce,  and  are  otitained  from  Hindu  races 
whose  custom  it  has  been  for  ages  j  or  by  Hindus 
vowing,  in  sickness  or  other  affliction,  to  give  one 
of  their  daughters  to  some  particular  temple,  and 
the  vow  id  scrupulously  kept  at  the  proper  time ; 
or  bjr  adoption.  In  the  fiS^lectidn  of  girls  for  adoption 
in  this  profession,  good-looking,  well-made  girls  are 
chosen,  and  they  are  tatight  to  dance  at  the  early 
age  of  five.      Older  girb,  when  they  adopt  the 
profession,  are  also  taught  to  dance.    The  lessons 
in  dancing  are  given  daily,  two  hours  before  day- 
light in  the  morning,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to 
singing  and  the  6ther  to  dancing.    In  the  evening, 
after  4  p.m.,  the  same  number  of  hours  are  devoted, 
so  that  each  girl  has  to  practise  for  four  hours  daily, 
and  in  about  three  years  she  is  supposed  to  have 
mastered  the  arts  of  singing  and  dancing.      In 
Southern  India  there  ar0  reckoned  six  chief  kinds 
of  dancing: — 1.  Audogirathoo;  2.  Ananecum;  3. 
Lenchenee  nateum ;  4.  Moodeiydoo  cirathoo ;   5. 
Hereacoothoo ;  6.  Colu  auteum.    And  the  art  of 
dancing,  or  Abimayam,  is  said  to  be  exhibited  in  six 
different  ways  during  these  performanoes, — 1.  By 
the  movements  of  the  eyes,  and  2.  action  of  the 
features,  and  3.  attitude  of  tiie  breast  and  chest, 
and  4.  position  of  the  hands,  and  5.  action  of  the 
feet,  and  6.  by  oalisthenic  performances.    By  com- 
mencing their  studies  at  the  early  age  of  five,  these 
gurls  are  able  to  mi^e  their  appearance  at  about 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  very  rarely  earlier  than 
that,  and  they  continue  dancing  till  thirty  or 
forty  years  of  age.    When  attached  to  pagodas, 
they  receive  certain  sums  as  wages,  the  amount  of 
which  is  dependent  on  the  wealth,  sanctity,  and 
popularity  of  the  particular  temple  which  they 
have  joined.    The  money  salary  they  receive  is 
nominal,  seldom  exceeding  a  few  annas,  and  some- 
times a  rupee  or  two  a  month.    The  chief  object 
in  being  paid  this  sum  as  a  salary,  is  to  indicate 
that  they  are  servants  of  the  temple ;  in  addition 
to  this,  one  or  more  of  them  receive  a  meal  a  day, 
consisting  merely  of  a  mass  of  boiled  rice  rolled 
into  a  ball.    They  are  required  to  dance  six  times 
a  day  at  the  temple  before  the  deity,  while  the 
priests  are  officiatmg,  but  this  duty  is  performed 
by  turns.    t)an(Hng  ^Is  attached  to  pagodas  are 
generally  wealthy,  and  when  they  appear  before 
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the  public  are  well  covered  with  the  usual  gold 
ornaments  ;  if  poor,  tinsel  is  used,  or  golden  ones 
arc  borrowed  from  others.  Their  heads,  ears,  nose, 
nock,  arms,  wrists,  fingers,  ankles,  and  toes  are 
overdecked  with  jewels,  and  their  hair  frequently 
lias  flowers.  The  hair  is  divided  in  front  sJong 
the  centre,  combed  back,  and  plaited  into  a  single 
l)lait,  falling  loose  on  the  back  like  a  tail,  ave- 
raging from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length, 
and  always  ornamented  with  jewels  and  flowers. 
Their  dancing  dress  comprises  usually  the  short 
bodice  or  choli,  a  pwr  of  ravake  or  string  drawers 
tied  at  the  waist,  termed  paiiama  or  pavadai 
(both  these  are  generally  of  sOk),  and  a  white 
or  coloured  muslin  wrapper  or  saree.  One  end  of 
the  saree  is  wound  round  the  waist,  and  two,  three, 
or  more  feet,  according  to  the  length,  is  gathered 
and  tuck^  into  the  portion  encircling  the  waist, 
and  permitting  of  a  folding  fringe  or  gatherins  of 
the  doth  in  front ;  while  the  other  end,  taken  alter 
the  usual  native  fashion  over  the  left  shoulder, 
falls  towards  the  waist,  where  the  end  or 
munthani  is  opened  out  and  allowed  to  drop  in 
front,  one  end  of  it  being  tucked  into  the  waist  on 
the  side  and  the  other  left  free.  This  portion  of 
the  saree  is  usually  highly  ornamented  with  golden 
thread,  tinsel,  etc.  The  free  end  descends  to  the 
middle  or  lower  part  of  the  thighs  ;  the  other  free 
end  of  the  saree  hanging  down  towards  the  legs  is 
now  caught  hold  of,  pamed  between  the  legs,  and 
fastened  to  the  tie  around  the  waist  at  the  back, 
and  the  whole  encircled  by  a  gold  or  silver  waist- 
belt  By  this  mode  of  dress  a  fold  of  the  muslin 
saree  forms  a  loop  round  each  leg,  and  descends 
nearly  down  to  the  ankles,  whilst  the  gathering 
hangs  in  the  front  between  the  legs  free.  At 
home  they  wear  the  choli  and  saree,  with  a  petticoat 
or  pavadai;  this,  in  fact,  is  their  usual  dress, 
except  when  about  performing  they  exchange  the 
pavadai  for  the  pai jama  or  sharaL  The  pavadai  is 
made  of  chintz  or  silk,  according  to  the  means  of 
the  individual.  A  string  of  small  brass  bells, 
known  by  the  name  of  shullungay  or  jedjum,  is 
tied  around  each  leg  immediately  beneath  the 
ankles. 

The  dancing  girl  caste  have  peculiar  laws  for 
adoption  and  imieritance.  A  dancing  girl  can 
adopt  a  daughter,  with  the  nermiasion  of  the 
authorities  of  the  pagoda  to  which  she  belongs ; 
but  she  cannot  adopt  a  son  for  the  transmission 
of  property,  it  being  immaterial  whether  she  have 
a  son  or  not.  The  adopted  girl  cannot  share 
her  mother's  property  during  her  lifetime;  and 
although  she  may  be  the  heiress,  she  is  not  bound 
by  the  laws  of  caste  to  support  her  brother's 
widow.  Among  dancing  girls  property  descends 
in  the  female  line  first,  and  then  to  males  as 
in  other  castes.  In  the  failure  of  issue,  the 
property  of  a  dancing  girl  goes  to  the  pagoda 
to  which  she  belongs.  A  simple  recognition 
on  the  part  of  a  dancing  girl  of  a  child  as  her 
daughter,  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  indi- 
vidiuds,  is  sufficient  to  constitute  her  claim  to 
adoption. 

Dancing  girls  are  respected  by  the  several 
castes  or  sects  of  Hindus,  and  are  allowed  to  sit 
in  the  assembly  of  the  most  respectable  men,  such 
honour  not  being  accorded  to  their  own  wives 
and  daughters.  As  a  rule,  it  Ib  seldom  that  these 
women  have  children  of  their  own,  unless,  perhaps, 
they  had  lived  in  continual  concubinage  with  some 
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single  individual ;  consequently  they  are  alwajs 
anxious  to  adopt  girls,  not  only  to  become  thor 
successors  in  the  temple,  but  that  th^  may  in- 
herit their  property  likewise.    Formerly  a  large 
trade  was  carried  on  by  kidnapping  good-looking 
girls  from  large  towns  and  remote  villages,  who 
were  sold  to  these  women.    Famines  in  Ganjam, 
Orissa,  and  Bengal  were  taken  advantage  of,  not 
only  by  abandoned  characters,  but  also  by  immord 
native  princes,  for  the  basest  purposes.     Dunng 
a  criminal  session  in  Calcutta,  two  womea  were 
sentenced  to  seven  years^  imprisonment  each,  for 
having  purchased  a  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
for  one  rupee  ten  annas.    In  some  places  thoe 
are  said  to  exist  two  kinds  of  dancing  girls, — the 
dancing  women  differing  from  the  pagoda  dancen. 
The  latter  are  said  to  live  in  concubinage  as  a 
rule.    They  are  a  privileged  class  under  the  Aylah 
Santanam,  or  descent  by  the  daughter's  childreo, 
or  in  the  female  line,  and  the  law  of  Dhya  applies 
to  them;   Dhiya  Baga,  or  division   by   favoar, 
Merasi  heritage  of  right  to  official  emolnmeata, 
operates  as  an  inducement.     These  classes  are 
reco^ised  as  Daai  and  Deva   Dasi.     The  Dud 
dancmg  women  belong  for  the  most  part  to  itine- 
rant bfmds,  and  are  frequently  made  up  of  women 
of  low  caste,  who  practise  their  professional  ac- 
complishments  and  prefer  living  in  concubinage. 
The  Siva  temple  of  the  Sooumamookie  (Kalastiy), 
a  zamindari  in  the  North  Arcot  district,  maintains 
a  large  establishment  of  what  is  termed  Deva  Dasi 
or  pagoda  dancers,  forming  a  distinct  community 
there  (Audapapalu),  who  live  exdusivdy  in  coa- 
cubinage.    Their  sons,  who  know  no  faUier,  para 
by  the  appeUation  of  Nagari  Kumarada,  or  sons  of 
the  country,  and  are  slaves  to  the  zamindar.     Of 
the  daughters,  after  supplying  the  vacancies  in 
the  pag^a  sta[ff,  the  remainder  are  brought  in  the 
list  of  drudges  of  the  palace.    The  dancing-master 
or  teacher  receives  from  fifty  to  five  hundred 
rupees,  with  other  presents,  for  teaching  a  giil  the 
usual  dances.    This  generally  forms  a  contract 
which  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  wealth  and 
position  of  the  parties. 

Dancing  girls,  when  performing,  are  accom- 
panied by  two  men  singers,  termed  Nuthnvan  and 
radowen,  who,  while  singing,  also  play  tiie  cym- 
bals ;  these  instruments  are  of  two  kinds  and  shees. 
While  the  cymbal  is  played  with  the  right  hand, 
the  left  hand,  open,  is  generalljr  applied  to  the  left 
ear  while  they  sing,  bowing  their  bodies  forward  as 
well  as  from  side  to  side,  contorting  their  faces  in 
like  manner,  and  making  grimaces.  In  singing 
they  scream  as  loud  as  their  voice  and  lungs  will 
admit ;  one  or  more  old  women  join  in  the  song, 
and  frequently  clap  their  hands  during  the  per- 
formance ;  they  are  generally  dancing  girls  who 
have  ^ven  up  the  profession  from  age  or  other 
causes.  Some  of  the  girls  are  very  good-looking. 
handsome,  with  open  countenances,  large  qmrkhng 
eyes,  regular  features,  and  inteUi^nt  pleaaog 
appearance.  They  are  perfectly  self-possessed  is 
manner,  verging  on  assurance,  staring  at  one  with 
their  large,  intelligent-looking  eyes.  KotwiA- 
standing,  they  possess  a  vast  deal  of  courtesy  and 
polish,  tempered  with  languid  grace  and  sezene 
self-possession,  whilst  their  manners  are  courteoat 
and  their  bearing  unembarrassed,  possessing  aO 
the  teaching  which  experience  of  the  wont  ade 
of  human  nature  gives,  and  they  know  but  oae 
form  of  pleasure,  the  degrading  manner  in  whid 
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their  lives  are  spent.    The  majority  possess  some 
natural  gifts.    As  to  conyersational  powers,  they 
seldom  possess  any  beyond  the  tisnal  laugh  and 
giggle,  and  monosyUabic  replies  given  to  common- 
place questions.    Some  of  the  Telugu  girls  are 
veiy  handsome,  of  a  light  pale  colour,  somewhat 
yellowish  in  tinge,  with  softness  of  face  and  fea- 
ture, a  gentleness  of  manner,  with  a  peculiar  grace 
and  ease,  which  one  would  little  expect  to  find 
among  them.     A  ladylike  manner,  modesty  and 
gentleness,  such  beautiful  small  hands  and  little 
taper  fingers,  the  ankles  so  neatly  turned,  as  to 
meet  the  admiration  of  the  greatest  connoisseur. 
They  can  generally  read  and  ¥rrite  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  pretty  correctly — some  two  languages. 
One  girl  at  Con  jeveram  wrote  three ;  the  third  was 
English,  in  which  she  wrote  her  name  in  a  fair 
round  hand,  and  spoke  the  language  with  some 
fluency;  Tamil  and  Telugu  were  the  other  two 
languages,  which  she  wrote  tolerably  welL    She 
was  said  to  have  received  her  education  in  a 
mission  school  at  Madras,  but  did  not  appear 
ashamed  of  her  profession.    She  was  doubtless  a 
girl  who  had  been  devoted  to  the  temple  in  her 
infancy.    A  similar  case  of  a  mission-taught  girl 
occurred  in  Mysore  about  1870.     Their  son^ 
generaUy  comprise  praises  in  honour   of  their 
sevend  idols,  filled  with  repetitions  and  unmean- 
ing  expletives.      These  songs  are  often  vulgar 
and  lewd,  and  sung  before  assemblies  of  men, 
and  before  the  deities,  but  they  time  the  quaUty 
o£  their  songs  to  suit  the  place  and  audience 
before  which  they  have  to  appear.     Nautches 
are  given  on  all  occasions  of  marriage  ceremonies, 
feaste,  and  other  public  occasions.    Among  rajas, 
Bunindara,  and  otners,  they  are  almost  things  of 
daily  occurrence.    A  few  of  these  girls  can  play 
the  native  guitar  or  violin  tolerably  well,  and 
some  of.  their  songs  have  a  mournful  and  melan- 
choly tune ;  the  harsh  grating  of  the  sones  of  the 
attendants,  and  the  rattling  of  the  wind  instru- 
ments and  tom-toms,  are,  however^  disliked  by 
European  ears,  though  they  charm  the  natives. 
When  their  services  are  denoanded  outside  the 
temple,  larger  sums  of  money  have  to  be  paid  for 
them,  the  diarge  being  increased  according  to  the 
renown  and  position  of  the  girl,  as  some  few  will 
not  give  their  services  to  any  one  unless  a  raja  or 
some  person  of  rank.   Some  travel  to  other  districts 
when  their  services  are  needed  by  petty  rajas  or 
zamindars,  and  they  are  contracted  for  as  many 
days  as  they  have  to  perform,  in  addition  to  being 
well  paid.  Theyfrequentlyreceive  valuable  presents, 
in  money,  shawls,  gold  bangles  or  rings,  which  are 
bestowed  on  them  during  the  performance.   Every 
village  of  importance  has  a  temnle  with  a  few  of 
these  women  attached  to  it,  and  in  some  of  the 
large   towns,  possessing   temples  of  repute  for 
aaaciity,  these  are  filled  with  tnem.    It  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  worst  institutions  connected  with  Hindu- 
ism, from  the  recof^tion  and  support  it  receives 
from  aU  cUuses  of  idol- worshipping  devotees,  the 
women  being  the  victims  of  such  a  system,  recog- 
nised and  patronised  in  every  part  of  India  where 
Hinduism  predominates.    These  poor  creatures 
being  taught  to  read  and  write  their  own  and  other 
languages,  with  a  view  to  be  better  able  to  master 
the  lewd  immoral  songs ;  whilst  their  own  wives, 
the  mothers  of  their  children,  are  deprived  of  learn- 
ing of  any  kind,  and  are  carefully  shut  out  from 
society,  not  even  allowed  to  appear  in  public 


I  before  any  assembly  of  men,  and  are  allowed, 
further,  to  grow  up  in  the  greatest  ignorance  and 
superstition.  To  some  extent  female  education 
and  enlightenment  are  now  penetrating  the  masses, 
and  the  natives  themselves  are  seeking  enlighten- 
ment and  intelligence,  from  which  their  own 
mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  have  hitherto  been 
seduded.—Dr.  Shortt,  the  Anthropological  Society 
of  London  Joum.  iiL,  1867-68. 

DEVADAT,  brother-m-law  of  Sakya.  He 
raised  a  schism  against  the  teaching  of  Sakya, 
whom  he  attempted  to  kDl,  but,  according  to  the 
Buddhist  legend  regarding  him,  the  earth  opened 
and  destroyed  him  and  fdl  his  followers,  and  as 
he  fell  down  into  hell  he  was  transfixed  with 
three  perpendicular  hot  irons,  whilst  three  others 
pierced  his  shoulders  transversely.  The  Burmese 
consider  that  Devadat  was  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
Siamese  think  that  Devadat  is  the  God  of  Europe. 

DEVA-DATA  or  Deo-dat,  a  Hindu  man's 
name,  literally  god-given — ^Theodotus. 

DEVA-DEVI,  an  island  in  Bombay  harbour, 
known  to  sailors  as  Butcher  Island.  The  native 
name,  properly  Deva-dwipa,  means  the  Island  of 
the  gods,  or  Holy  Island. 

DEYADIGAR.  Karn.  A  low-caste  menial 
in  the  temples  of  the  south  of  India. — Wils, 

DEYAKI,  sister  or  cousin  to  Eiansa,  king  of 
Mathura,  and  the  wife  of  Yasudeva.  Krishna 
was  their  eighth  child. 

DEYAL.  Hind.  A  Hindu  temple,  a  Christian 
church. 

DEYALA,  Mahr.,  also  Devalana,  Karn., 
a  Brahman  of  an  inferior  order,  who  attends 
upon  idols,  and  lives  upon  the  offerings  made  to 
them.  Devalaya,  from  Deva,  a  god,  and  Alaya, 
a  house,  a  temple ;  the  house  of  God.  The  same 
term  is  applied  to  an  oath  taken  in  a  temple. 

DEYALA.  Several  Sanskrit  writers  had  this 
title.  One  was  author  of  a  code  of  law,  one  au 
astronomer,  one  was  grandfather  of  Panini,  and 
one  a  Hindu  mendicant  who  resided  at  Hurdwar, 
and  was  one  of  the  Smriti  writers. — Ward,  iv.  p.  28. 

DEYALA.   Hind.   AnordeaL  See  Divination. 

DEYA-LOKA.  Sansk.  The  habitations  of 
the  Deva.  In  Hinduism  there  are  six  celestial 
worlds  between  the  earth  and  the  Brahma-loka. — 
Hardy's  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  436. 

DEYA-NAGARI,  an  alphabet  in  use  in  India. 
It  was  introduced  into  Tibet  from  Kashmir  in  the 
first  half  of  the  7th  centory  of  the  Christian  era. 
Deva-Nagari  is  the  ancient  alphabet  of  India, 
inscriptional,  in  capitals,  and  is  a  modification  of 
the  inscriptional  and  monitary  Pali  The  alphabets 
of  the  various  languages  allied  to  the  Hindi  are 
modifications  of  the  Deva-Nagari  alphabet.  It  is 
the  character  in  which  Sanskrit  is  usually  written. 
Mr.  Wathen,  like  Mr.  Prinsep,  refers  the  modem 
Deva-Nagari,  through  various  changes  which  he 
shows  in  inscriptions  of  different  ages,  to  the  Old 
Pali  lat  or  column  character. 

DEYANG.  Karn.  A  Lingaet,  one  who 
carries  the  emblem  of  Siva  on  his  person. 

DEY-ANGA  or  Devanaga.  Tel.  Devangada, 
Karn.  The  tiUe  assumed  by  the  caste  of  weavers 
in  the  Kamatica. 

DEYANGANA,  amongst  Hindus,  the  celestial 
minstrels  who  perform  before  Ma^eva.  They 
are  also  called  Gandharva,  ako  Apsaras.  Their 
instruments  are  the  tambourine,  cymbals,  casta- 
nets, lute,  and  violin. 
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DEVANHALLI,  a  snjall  towa  in  Mysore,  23 
miles  from  Bangalore. '  It  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  a  family  of  Polygan,  who  traced  their  descent 
from  one  of  the  refugees  of  the  Morasa  Wakkala 
tribe,  who  founded  petty  dynasties  thjrouffhout 
Mysore  in  the  14th  century.  The  last  of  the 
Gauda,  as  the  chiefs  were  called,  was  oyertbrown 
in  1748  by  the  Hindu  raja  of  Mysore.  It  was  in 
the  siege  of  DevanhalU,  on  this  occasion,  that 
Hyder  All  first  gained  distinction  as  a  volunteer 
horseman,  and  it  was  here  that  his  son  Tipu  was 
born.  Hyder  erected  a  fort  of  stone,  which  was 
captured  by  Lord  Comwallis  in  1791. — Tmp,  Gaz, 

DEVA  PAL  DEVA.  From  a  copper  tablet 
discovered  at  Monghir,  Baja  Deva  r^l  Deva 
appears  to  have  reigned  in  the  9  th  centuiy  as  far 
as  the  Kamatic  and  Tibet.  ? 

DEVARAM.  a  famous  Saiva  poem,  part  of  the 
so-called  Tamil  Veda. 

DEVASTHALA.  Sansk.  A  temple  of  the 
Hindus,  any  sacred  place. 

DEYASTHANAM,  the  superintendence  of 
Hindu  temples,  conducted  by  trustees  called 
Dharma  Karta. 

DEVATA,  from  Deva,  a  divinil^,  a  spirit,  a 
demigod.  The  Pevata  are  benign  spirits, 
governed  by  Indra,  properly  the  inhabitants  of 
the  North  Pole,  for  the  Devata  ajre  said  to  have 
day  when  the  Daitya  have  the  night,  and  vice 
versa.  Amongst  the  Hindus  there  are  several 
kinds  of  Devata  or  deities  to  whom  wQiship  is 
given,— the  Gramma-devata  or  vilhige  god ;  the 
Kula- devata,  the   race,   household,  op  -family 

Sod ;  and  the  Ishta-deva^,  the  patron  or  personal 
eity  of  indiyiduals ;  A4iraeYata  is  the  primitive 
deity;  Sthana-devata,  lo(^  deity.  The  Aryan 
Hindu  does  not  repognis^  the  village  gods  of 
Southern  India,  bu1>  thQ  non-Hindu  Turanian 
races  largely  worship  theqi )  9n4  eyefi  many  of 
those  Turanian  races  who  have  been  converted  to 
Hinduisn),  worship  them?  They  are  mpstly  shap^ 
less  pieces  of  wood  or  stme  fmaared  with  ver- 
milion, and  usually  represent  evil  spirits  or  devils. 
These  are  the  Amma,  Awmiw,  tm  Atmr  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  partiif  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
the  Satwai,  Bhairo,  Masspba,  Ohamanda,  Asra, 
Ai,  and  Marryai  of  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  the  Peninsula,  all  of  whom  are  recognised 
as  cau^og  harm  to  individuals.  In  health  they 
are  neglected ;  but  when  sickness  oocun,  either  to 
individuals,  or  as  an  epidemic,  these  spirits  of 
evil  are  worshipped  with  much  solemnity,  and 
bloody  sacrifices  are  made  to  them  of  goats  and 
sheep,  and  bullocks  and  bulPaloeB.  Gotra  or 
Kula  mean  a  family,  and  is  used  amongst  Kshat- 
riya  and  Vaisyas  as  w^ii  ^  Brahmans.  The  Gotra 
depend  on  a  real  or  imaginary  community  of 
blood,  and  then  conKspond  to  what  we  call 
families.  No  Hindu  house  is  supposed  to  lie 
without  its  tHtelaiy  divinity,  but  the  notion  at- 
tached to  this  charo^ter  is  now  very  far  firan 
precise.  The  ^ty  who  i^  the  object  of  heredi- 
tary or  family  worship,  the  Kulsrdevata,  ia  always 
Siva,  or  Vishnu,  or  Durga,  or  other  principal 
personage  of  the  Hindu  mythology;  but  the  Griha- 
'  devata  or  household  god  rarely  t>em  any  distinct 
appellation.  In  Bengal,  the  domeetic  god  is 
sometimes  the  galigram,  aometimea  the  tulasi 
plant,  BomeUioes  a  basket  with  a  little  rice  in  it, 
and  sometimes  a  water  iar,  to  any  of  which  a 
brief  adoration  is  daily  addressed,  most  usually  by 


the  females  of  the  family.  Occasionally 
images  of  Lskshmi  or  Chandi  fulfil  the  office,  or, 
should  a  snake  appear,  it  is  worshipped  as  the 
guardian  of  the  dwelling.  In  general,  in  former 
times,  the  household  deities  were  regarded  aa  the 
unseen  spirits  of  ill,  the  ghosts  and  ^blins  who 
hovered  about  every  spot,  and  claimed  some 
particular  sites  as  their  own.  At  the  doae  of  all 
ceremonies,  offeringiB  were  made  to  them  in  ths 
open  air,  to  keep  them  in  good  humour,  hj 
scattering  a  little  rice,  with  a  short  formula. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  daily  ceremony,  the  houM- 
holder  is  enjoined  by  Menu  (3.90)  ^  to  throw  op 
his  oblation  (ball)  in  the  open  air  to  all  the  godi, 
to  those  who  walk  by  day,  and  those  who  walk 
by  night.'  In  this  light  the  household  god  corre- 
spon(Oi  better  with  the  genii  locorum  than  with  the 
Lares  or  Penates  of  antiqiuty. — Wil^n^s  Iliudm 
Theatre :  Warren j  Kola  Sanhita, 

DEVA-TOTTHA-PANA.  Sans^  DismisBiiig 
or  releasing  the  deities  who  have  beeii  invited  to 
a  ceremony,  at  its  conclusbn. 

DEYAYANAI  or  Devasena,  one  ai  Sobbia- 
manya's  wives. 

DEVENDRA,  the  king  of  the  Deva. 

DEVER,  the  tribal  designation  of  the  Uanvar 
race  in  Ramnad,  Madura,  Shivaganga,  and 
Tmnevelly.  It  seems  identical  with  the  Telogu 
Dewara  or  Devera,  a  respectful  mode  of  uddnaa 
to  a  superior. 

DEvL  Sansk.  A  goddess,  the  fenunine  of 
Deva,  a  god.  It  is  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Hindu 
goddess  Durga,  also  known  as  Kali,  and  when 
used  alone  is  understood  to  de«gnata  Parvati, 
the  sakti  or  wife  of  Siva.  Pevi,  fm  Durga,  in 
the  south  of  India  i^  r^wented  in  py^^t^^gf 
as  a  beautiful  woman  riding  on  a  tiger,  b«t 
in  a  fierce  and  menacing  attitude,  as  if  advana- 
ing  to  th^  destruction  of  one  of  th^ .  giaals, 
against  whom  her  incamatiomi  were  aprimfrd 
Devi,  as  Kali,  in  another  form,  an  ^iiyHfl 
favourite  in  Bengal,  is  rH>reBented  with  aoAack 
skin,  and  a  hideous  and  terrible  ooontenanoe 
streajnin^  with  blood,  en<Hrcled  with  snakes,  kung 
round  with  skulls  and  human  heada,  and  in^I 
respects  resembling  a  fury  rather  than  a  goddess. 
Her  rites  ip  those  countriee  0Qn«q[M)ud  vith  thk 
character.  Goats  and  sheep  and  otiier  inTTsh^ 
and  even  human  beings,  are  offered  in  nanrifier 
See  Chandra;  DasaharaorDashaca;  Kali;  Kesaii; 
Linga}  Lustral  Ceremonies;  Mahadeva;  Maha- 
devi;  Parvati;  Sacrifice,  Satampai  Seipent, 
Vishnu ;  Yavana. 

DEVICQTTAH,  a  fortfess  on  a  snaU  idaod  aft 
the  mouth  of  the  Cdenm,  in  lat.  ll*"  '^'  N. 
Devicottah  frequently  chanoed  haada  dqcii^  tha 
contests  between  the  Briti^  and  Freaoh  in  Iha 
18th  century. 

PEYIL  BIRD  of  Oeyloa  has  its  oiaiiwiy  «y 
like  that  of  a  hen  just  caught.  Ite  aa^tmm  aaa 
like  those  of  a  youth  in  agonv.  It  la  said  to  bt 
an  owl,  the  Syrnium  Indraiu,  also  a  speoiea  of 
GuaJama.  Mr.  Mitford  suppoeed  it  to  be  a  pttft- 
sucker,  a  ouchoo,  or  a  blackoird. 

DEVIL  GOAH. 

Croton  oblongifoUqim  A  yi,  p.  $96t. 
^hatamki9saA),  •   Savsi^  |  Bl^tsla  bhaSii,      .    T». 

The  Telngu  name  stgnifiea  ^  demoa  driver  *  er 
'devil  goad,'  aad  sticks  made  ef  this  teae  an 
carried  as  a  protection  against  evil  writa 
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word  in  OM  in  the  Tamil  country  to  designate  a 
devil  ifi  PaiBacha  or  Pjsacha,  and  the  temple 
raised  to  a  Paisacha  ia  a  Pekoil ;  but  the  former 
seems  rather  to  be  an  evil  i^nrit,  and  the  latter  a 
temple  to  an  eyil  spirit.  All  the  Aryan  and  uon- 
Aryan  Hindu  aud  Buddhist  races  c£  India,  and  all 
the  races  in  the  Malaya  and  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelagoes reeognise  the  existence  of  spirits  both 
good  and  bad;  and  the  vhole  series  of  the 
funeral  ceremonies  from  the  date  of  the  demise 
of  •  Hindu  until  the  demise  of  his  son,  are 
institated  from  the  belief  that  the  spint  of  the 
deoeased  is  present  and  can  accept  oblations; 
and  there  are  eren  instances  vhere  contracts 
have  been  entered  into  or  renewed  with  the  spirit 
of  a  deceased  owner.  The  Hindus  have  a  hell, 
Narakam,  and  a  deril,  but  the  spiriti  of  the  non- 
Aryan  races  seem  to  refer  to  eyil  spirits.  In  their 
belief,  if  any  good  man  die,  his  spirit  may  occupy 
a  tree  or  stone  or  other  locality,  and  be  an  evil 
spirit;  may  eren  take  possession  of  one  of  his 
votaries,  in  which  event  the  screaming  and  gesti- 
culating of  the  possessed  person  are  attributed  to 
the  spirit  in  posBesaion,  and  in  the  Urdu  tongue 
the  phrase  would  be,  *Saya,  uska  ang  bhara,' 
the  ttiade  has  filled  his  body ;  and  ihe  possessed 
person  prophesies.  In  their  bdief,  every  malady 
may  be  the  infliction  of  an  evil  spirit.  To  dis- 
poflBesB  the  spirit,  wild  music  aiul  dancing  are 
had  recourse  to,  and  the  possessed,  generally 
a  woman,  exhausted  by  her  Pythonizing,  falls 
down  utterty  exhausted,  is  B&zed  with  yiolent 
hysteria,  or  goes  into  convulsions.  The  non- 
Aryan  races  axe  constantly  recognising  new 
^irits  from  aniongst  deceased  natives  of  India 
or  Buropeans,  particularly  from  amongst  those 
whom  dea^  or  accident  have  suddenly  ent  off, 
and  they  have  also  introduced  the  deities  of  the 
Einda4  as  demons;  but  the  Amman  cnr  earth- 
deity  is  in  every  village  throughout  S.  India, 
and  the  worship  of  all  the  demon  gods  is  by 
blood-sacrifices  and  ardent  spirits.  Amongst  the 
Shanar  race  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
the  belief  is  that  sometimes  demons  are  content 
with  fingfatening  the  timid  without  ddng  any  real 
harm.  Failures  in  trade  or  in  crops  are  attri- 
buted to  demons.  People  hear  a  strange  noise  at 
nighty  and  immediately  they  see  a  de^  making 
his  escape  in  tJie  shape  of  a  dog  as  large  as  a 
hyaena,  or  a  cat  with  eyes  like  two  lamps.  In  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  devils  have  been  observed  in 
a  burial  or  burning  ground,  assuming  various 
shapes,  one  after  an<&er,  as  often  as  the  eye  of  the 
obeerver  is  turned  away ;  and  they  have  often 
been  known  at  night  to  ride  aeroes  the  country 
on  invisible  horses,  or  glide  over  marshy  lands  in 
the  shape  oi  a  wandering,  flickering  light.  In  all 
thev  ioumeyings  they  move  along  wi^out  touch- 
ing the  groun,d,  their  devation  above  the  ground 
bemg  proporiioned  to  their  rank  and  importance. 
Dr.  Gaidwell  has  known  a  village  deserted,  and  the 
people  afraid  even  to  remove  the  materials  of 
their  houses,  in  consequence  of  the  terror  caused 
by  stones  being  thrown  <m  their  roofs  at  night 
by  luvisiUe  hands.  Demons  mors  malicious  still 
hare  sometimes  been  known,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  to  insert  combustible  materials  under  the 
eaves  of  thatched  roofs.  Even  hi  the  day-thne, 
about  the  close  of  the  hot  season,  when  the  winds 
fail,  demons  may  often  be  seen  careering  along 
in  the  shape  of  a  whirlwind,  catching  up  and 


whisking  about  in  their  fierce  play  every  dry  stick 
and  leaf  that  happens  to  lie  in  their  path.  In  short, 
writes  Dr.  Caldwell,  the  demons  do  much  evil, 
but  no  good.  They  often  cause  terror,  but  never 
bestow  benefits,  or  evince  any  affection  for  their 
votaries.  They  must  be  placated  by  sacrifice,  be- 
cause they  ^e  so  Qiischievous  j  but  there  is  no  use 
supplicating  their  favour.  If  m  any  case  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  ben^efit  seems  to  be  their  votary's 
motive  m  worshipping  thcm,further  inquiry  proves 
that  it  is  under  the  supposition  that  the  demon's 
malignity  stands  in  the  way  of  what  xvonld  odier- 
wise  he  obtained  as  a  matter  pf  couisjd.  And  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  object  of  the  worship  of  all 
the  non- Aryan  races,  to  avert  from  themselves  the 
evils  which  the  demons  could  inflict ;  for  gratitude 
for  good  received,  or  resignation  to  the  will  of  a 
Supreme,  are  not  parts  of  the  Amman  or  spirit- 
worship.  A  similar  superstition  respecting  goblius 
and  d^ons  exists  all  over  India.  Every  Hindu 
work  containing  allusions  to  native  life,  and  the 
dictionaries  of  all  the  Hindu  dialects,  prove  the 
general  prevaJence  of  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
malicious  mischievous  demons,  in  demoniacal  in- 
flictions and  possessions,  apd  in  the  power  of 
exorcisms.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  sui)ersti- 
tion,  as  it  exists  amongst  the  Sbanars,  consists  in 
their  systematic  worship  of  the  demons  in  which 
all  believe.  In  every  part  pf  India,  innumerable 
legends  respecting  goblins  a^d  their  malice  are 
current ;  but  scarcely  any  trace  of  their  worship 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  m^ch  less  o(  their 
exclusive  worship,  can  be  discovered  beyond  the 
districts  in  which  Shanars,  or  other  primitive 
illiterate  tribes,  are  found.  In  travelling  down  to 
Tinnevelly  from  the  north,  the  first  vilkge  which 
is  found  to  be  inhabited  by  Shsnars,  Virduputty, 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Madura^  is  the  first 
place  where  Dr.  Caldwell  observed  systematic 
devil-worship.  In  like  manner,  in  Travancore, 
devil-worship  appears  to  commence  with  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Shanar  race  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Trivandrum,  from  whence  it  becomes 
more  and  more  prevalrat  as  you  approach  Cape 
Comorin.  The  demon-worship  of  the  Shanars 
and  a  few  other  illiterate  tribes  is  a  degradation 
beneath  which  the  human  mind  cannot  descend. 
The  places  in  which  the  dcanons  are  worshipped 
are  eommonly  termed  Pe-koil,  or  devil-temples ; 
some  of  the  temples,  especially  those  erected  to 
the  sanguinary  forms  of  Kali,  are  small,  mean, 
tomb-like  buildings,  with  an  image  at  the  further 
end  of  the  cloister.  But  the  majority  of  the  devil- 
temples  are  built  neither  with  stone  nor  brick ; 
the  roof  is  neither  t^eraced  nor  tiled,  nor  even 
thatched.  A  heap  of  earth,  raised  into  a  pyramidi- 
eal  shape,  and  aoomed  with  streaks  pf  whitewash, 
sometimes  altematmg  with  red  ocbre,  constitutes 
both  the  temple  and  the  demon's  image ;  and  a 
smaller  heap  in  front  of  the  temple,  with  a  flat 
sur&oe,  fonns  the  altar.  lu  such  cases  a  large 
conspicuous  tree — a  tamarind  tree,  an  umbrella 
tree  (Acacia  planiffons),  or  even  a  palmyra,  whose 
leaves  have  never  been  cut  or  trimmed  —  will 
genenlly  be  observed  in  the  vicinity.  This  tree 
is  supposed  to  be  the  devil\3  ordinary  dwelling- 
place,  from  which  he  snuffs  up  the  odou^  of  the 
sacrificial  blood,  and  descends  unseen  to  join  in  the 
feast.  Tumour  mentions  that  an  ordinance  of  one 
of  the  kings  of  Ceylon  commanded  that  a  devil- 
dancer  shmdd  be  provided  for  every  ten  villages. 
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Buddhists  of  Ceylon  still  resort  to  the  incantations 
of  the  deyil-dancers  in  case  of  danger  or  emer- 
gency. 

The  educated  European  of  the  19th  century  can- 
not reaJize  the  dread  in  which  the  Hindu  stands  of 
devils.  They  haunt  his  paths  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  The  Tamil  proverb  in  fact  says,  *  The 
devil  who  seizes  you  in  the  cradle,  goes  with  you 
to  the  funeral  pile.'  The  chief  anxiety  of  the 
Tamil  father,  when  his  child  is  about  to  be  brought 
into  the  world,  is  to  see  that  the  leaves  of  the 
margosartree  are  carefully  fixed  over  the  threshold, 
to  prevent  the  devils  from  entering  and  seizing 
upon  the  child  at  the  moment  of  birth.  If  he 
have  lost  two  children  before,  and  this  be  a  son, 
a  bracelet  is  placed  ni)on  the  child's  arm  as  a  safe- 
guard, a  golden  ring  is  fixed  in  its  nose,  and  it  is 
solemnly  dedicated  to  some  particular  demon,  who 
is  entreated  to  protect  it.  The  child  is  then 
perhaps  named  Payen  (the  Devil's  Own),  a  name 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  S.  India.  The  ring  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  nose  till  the  child  is 
grown,  a  great  feast  is  then  made  by  the  parents, 
and  sacrifices  of  sheep  or  cocks  offered  at  the 
shrine  of  the  tutelary  demon.  The  periods  of 
marriage  and  pregnancy  are  times  at  which  devils 
are  supposed  to  be  especially  malignant,  and 
ceremonies  are  then  performed  to  avert  the  influ- 
ence of  the  evil  eye,  ill  omens,  and  devils.  In  so 
slight  a  matter  as  the  boring  of  a  child's  ears  for 
car-rings,  it  is  considered  necessary  to  propitiate 
Karuppan  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat,  or  a  cock 
at  least.  A  European  seeing  a  crowd  assembled 
under  an  odiya  tree  (Odina  pinnata),  which  the 
massive  iron  chain  hanging  from  its  trunk  be- 
tokened to  be  dedicated  to  Karuppan,  rode  up, 
and  found  there  the  quivering  body  of  a  ram  just 
sacrificed  to  the  demon.  The  head  had  been 
severed  from  the  body  by  one  blow  of  a  large 
sickle  -  shaped  weapon,  which  was  courteously 
handed  for  inspection.  It  was  made,  handle  as 
well  as  blade,  of  native  iron,  and  had  lately  been 
presented  to  the  shrine  by  a  devotee.  The  sacrifioer 
had  made  the  present  offering  on  the  auspidons 
occasion  of  an  infant  son  having  his  ears  bored. 
The  head  of  the  ram  fell,  as  usual,  to  the  share  of 
the  officiating  priest,  while  the  body,  slung  on  a 
pole,  and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men, 
amid  the  beating  of  tom-toms  was  taken  home  to 
furnish  the  evening  feast.  No  temple  was  near, 
but  on  a  pedestal  under  the  tree  imposed  a  hideous 
object  made  of  potter's  ware.  This  particular 
demon  is  supposed  to  be,  when  propitiated,  vei^r 
liberal  in  the  bestowal  of  benefits ;  and  the  pujari 
mentioned  to  the  looker-on  that  if  he  would  make 
a  sacrifice  of  a  goat  or  two,  he  would  guarantee 
that  his  devil  should  obtain  for  him  a  lucrative 
appointment  under  Government  1  The  sacrifice 
of  goats  is  almost  continuous, — sometimes  as  many 
as  twenty  goats  are  sacrificed  at  one  time.  The 
flesh  is  generally  cut  up,  cooked,  and  eaten  on  the 
spot ;  and  round  the  shrines  may  often  be  seen  a 
number  of  small  earthen  ovens.  The  strongest 
oath  a  Sudra  can  take  is  to  swear  by  the  most 
famous  devil  of  the  district ;  and  oftoi,  before  a 
lawsuit  ia  carried  into  court,  the  aggrieved  party 
will  say  to  his  opponent,  '  I  will  l^  satisfied  if 
you  will  go  to  such  a  demon's  shrine,  and  there, 
on  the  justice  of  your  cause,  blow  out  the  fiame  of 
a  lamp  in  the  presence  of  the  EalL'  A  man  who 
would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  commit  perjury 


in  court,  would  never  dare  to  perform  this  cere- 
mony knowing  his  cause  to  be  unjust,  for  then  be 
firmly  believes  Ihat  he  would  immediatdj  be 
stricken  down  by  the  demon.  So  swears  Latmas 
in  the  ^neid : 

*  Tango  ana,  medioa  ignes  et  namina  testor.' 
Under  this  ever-present  fear  of  demons,  tke 
Hindu  often  hesitates  to  go  even  a  hundred  yards 
in  the  dark.  He  will  not  enter  a  forest  alone ;  lie 
fears  to  stand  on  the  borders  of  a  lonely  lake,  for 
there  dwells  the  spirit  which  in  Scotland  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Kelpie,  and  it  is  near  tbe 
water  where,  he  has  heani,  may  be  often  seen  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  the  *  fiery-mouthed 
devil,'  igms-f atuus.  But  most  of  all  he  fears  the 
sandy  phdn,  for  it  is  a  notion  thoroughly  oriental, 
that  the  unclean  spirit  'walketh  through  dry 
places,'  which  are  called  in  Tamil,  Pai  Kadn, 
devil  -  deserts.  DovOs  are  especiaUy  said  to 
abound  in  the  sandv  wastes  between  Madnra  lad 
Ttnnevelly,  where  the  mirage  Tin  Tamil,  Pai  Ttf, 
the  devil's  chariot),  is  frequency  seen,  and  is  said 
to  be  produced  by  them.  W  hen  a  fire  takes  pbce 
in  a  village,  it  is  owing  to  the  wrath  of  the  vi^^ 
deviL  His  worship  has  been  neglected,  or  sobk 
insult  has  been  offered  to  him,  and  he  thiiate  lor 
revenge.  Near  the  village  of  Vjediaipuram,  in  the 
Tanjore  district,  for  about  four  or  five  yean 
accidental  fires  had  been  of  annual  oocnrraioe, 
and  it  was  commonlv  reported  to  be  owing  to  tbe 
anger  of  Aiyanar,  a  aemon  whose  shrine  la  «t^fitf4 
to  the  west  of  the  village.  A  banyan  tree  near 
the  spot,  dedicated  to  him,  was  some  yean  age 
felled  without  his  peimissionf  and  since  that  time 
the  enraged  demon,  refumng  to  be  profntiated  by 
the  usual  sacrifices,  yearly  burned  down  a  house 
or  two.  Many  races  besides  Hindus  are  very 
prone  to  make  vows  in  times  of  sicknesB^  Foimajy, 
we  are  told,  people  used  to  go  from  all  parts  of 
England  to  Canterbury, 
'  The  holy  blissful  martyr  for  to  seek, 
That  them  hath  holpen  when  that  they  were  m^' 
The  Hindu  makes  a  vow  to  go  to  a  particolar 
shrine,  and  there  pour  offerings  of  oil  and  spicea. 
If  a  diseased  member  have  l^en  restored,  oAea- 
times  a  golden  image  of  it  is  made  and  presenied 
to  the  shrine.  A  person  suffered  from  a  aetioas 
affection  of  the  eyes.  A  vow  was  made  that  ia 
case  of  recovery  two  golden  eyes  should  be 
made  and  presented  to  the  shrine  ci  Man  Am»>^» 
In  like  manner,  the  Philistines,  we  read,  whea 
afflicted  with  emerods,  thought^  after  oonsuBnig 
with  their  soothsayers,  that  they  could  best 
propitiate  the  Grod  of  Inael  bv  making  and  ofer- 
mg  to  him  golden  images  of  the  emerods.  As 
may  be  expected,  the  devils  are  most  Imay  ia  the 

'  last  Boens  of  sH 
That  ends  this  stnmge  eventful  histocy ;  * 

and  a  young  girl  fears  to  cross  a  dying  man,  kift  J 
his  latest  breath  should  pass  into  her,  in  whkk  ' 
case  she  would  be  possessed  beyond  xeooToy. ! 
For  a  similar  reason,  a  Hindu  at  the  poini  cf  ' 
death,  is  always  r^noved  to  emre  wiUumt  Iht 
house,  which  would  otherwise  be  haunted.    As 
the  corpse  is  carried  awav,  parched  rice  is  scattervd 
along  the  route  of  the  funeral  prooesrion.    U  is 
believed  that  the  devils  will  stop  to  i^ck  it  v{^ 
and  it  is  considered  advisable  to  keep  then  m 
engaged  till  next  sunrise,  for  should  tney  ratoss 
to  the  house  before  that  time,  they  wouhl  prdbab^ 
not  be  satisfied  without  another  victim.   A  nativa 
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proYerb  sajs,  'A  Satuzdaj's  corpse  goes  not 
alone.'  Wmm,  therefore,  a  death  takes  plaoe  on 
a  Satniday,  to  prevent  evil  oonBequences,  a  live 
cock  is  taken  with  the  cospee  to  the  boning 
gronnd,  and  it  in  there  given  awaj  to  some 
person  of  low  caste,  or,  like  the  scapegoat  of  old, 
allowed  to  eeeape  into  the  adjacent  jangle. 
Brahmans,  areise  to  bloody  sacrilioes,  substitute 
for  a  code  the  bolt  of  tiie  door  of  the  house, 
which  they  bum  with  the  corpse.  When  a  dead 
body  18  buried,  instead  of  being  burnt,  as  in 
the  case  of  Suniyasi  (ascetio  devotees),  salt  is 
placed  in  the  grave,  and  frequently  with  it  the 
leavea  of  the  margosa  tree,  so  famous  as  a  charm 
agaiDBt  devib.  Salt  waa  till  recently  also  in 
Enghuid  placed  on  the  corpse  of  Roman  and 
Lutheran  Christians,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
keeping  it  secure  frcMU  the  evil  one,  and  the 
nractice  is  stiU  said  to  linger  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  It  was  seen  in  1833,  placed  over  the 
dead  body  of  a  young  girl  at  Greenwich.  The 
Highlanders,  indeed,  in  many  of  their  superetitionB 
are  Temarkably  similar  to  the  Hindus.  They 
formerly  planted  the  rowan  or  mountain  ash, 
regarding  it  as  a  safeguard  against  devils,  just  as 
the  Hindus  regard  the  margoaa.  Throughout 
India,  the  belief  is  as  common  as  it  was  formerly 
io  Europe,  that  a  man  who  dies  a  sudden  or  a 
violent  death  becomes  a  demon.  All  the  women 
in  the  district  are  immediately  nossessed  by  him, 
and  innumerable  mischiefs  result.  A  Brahman, 
aeoidentally  drowned  in  the  river  Gauvery,  about 
the  year  1870,  became  in  consequence  a  Brahma 
Rakahasa,  one  of  the  fiercest  of  demons.  An  officer 
ol  artillery,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Assaye,  was 
haried  beneath  a  tree  near  the  village,  and  his 
spirit  is  worshipped  there  to  the  present  day.  Dr. 
Caldwell  mention^  the  case  of  Captain  Pole,  an 
English  officer  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
taking  of  the  Travaneore  lines  in  a.d.  1809,  and 
has  been  invoked  by  the  Sha&axs.  His  worship 
consisted  in  the  offering  to  his  manes  of  spirituous 
liquocB  and  cheroots.  About  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  a  Brahman  who  was  sentenced  to 
be  hanged  at  Madras,  for  the  murder  of  another 
Brahman  going  on  pilgrimage  from  Benares  to 
Rameswaram,  threatraied  that  thou^  they  were 
about  to  hang  lum,  he  would  not  die,  but  would 
become  a  Brahma  Rftkshasa,  and  torment  all  those 
who  had  given  evidence  against  him. 

BdUs  and  chains  are  almost  always  used  in  devil- 
worship  and  exorcism  ;  the  notion  involved  seems 
less  to  DC  that  of  scaring  the  devil,  than  that  of 
charming  him,  just  as  a  snake-charmer  charms  a 
snake  by  music.  Near  the  fanes  of  the  popular 
devUs  there  are  massive  iron  chains  hanging 
from  the  trees,  with  bells  and  knives  attached  to 
them*  In  the  well-known  Sanskrit  work,  the 
Hitopadesa,  occurs  a  story  relating  to  a  famous 
devil,  caUed  Ghantarkama  or  Bell-ear.  This 
Kakshasa  was  believed  to  dwell  on  the  top  of  a 
nuHmtain  near  the  town  of  Brahmapura.  One 
day  a  thief,  having  stolen  a  bdl  (probably  one  of 
those  near  the  demon's  fane),  was  kiUed  by  a 
tiger  as  he  was  carrying  off  his  plunder.  The 
monkeys  who  dwelt  in  the  adjacent  forest 
oblained  the  bell,  and  amused  themselves  by 
ringing  it.  The  people  of  the  town  havinff  found 
the  dead  body  of  the  man,  and  continually  heasdng 
the  sound  of  the  bell,  were  filled  with  intense 
hoifor,  fully  believing  that  the  demon,  enraged, 
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had  killed  the  thief,  and  was  now  ringing  the  bell. 
The  town  was  in  consequence  nearly  deserted, 
when  an  old  womaQ,  guessing  the  truth,  went  to 
the  king,  and  said  that  lor  a  small  sum  she  would 
undertake  to  settle  th#  demon.  The  king,  de- 
lifi^ted,  gave  her  what  she  asked,  and  the  old 
woman,  iiter  tracing  the  cabalistic  circle, — the 
Kolam, — ^and  pretending  to  go  through  certain 
incantaticms,  entered  the  forest  By  means  of 
fruits  which  she  strewed  on  the  ground,  she 
was  enabled  to  decoy  the  monkeys,  and,  having 
obtained  the  bell  as  a  trophy  of  her  victory  over 
the  demon,  she  returned  in  triumph  to  the  town. 
So  little  has  the  belief  in  devils  been  shajLcn,  that 
in  the  India  of  the  present  day,  it  wotdd,  in  a 
like  case,  be  just  as  easy  to  deceive  the  people, 
and  even  their  native  Hindu  rulers.  Ih,  Cald- 
well mentions  that  the  process  of  demonifica- 
tion  is  still  going  on  amongst  the  Shanars; 
and  in  every  case  the  characteristics  of  the  devil 
and  his  worship  are  derived  from  the  character 
and  exploits  of  his  human  prototype.  There  is 
a  continued  succession  of  devils  claiming  the 
adoration  of  the  Shanars,  and  after  a  time  sink- 
ing into  forgetfulness.  Among  the  demons  most 
feared  at  the  ndddle  of  the  19th  century,  he  men- 
tions Palevesham,  a  notorious  robber  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  Mahomcdan  government 

A  few  of  the  demons  are  forms  of  Kali,  con- 
nected with  a  debased  and  comparatively  modern 
development  of  the  Brahmanical  system. 

Devil-worship  in  Ceylon  by  the  Rodya  is 
performed  hi  the  jungle.  A  kind  of  altar  is 
erected,  and  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  pluitain 
tree.  It  is  then  scented  with  dammer  resin,  and 
cooked  vegetables,  placed  on  a  plantain  leaf,  are 
laid  on  it,  to  which  u  added  rice  and  flowers,  and 
the  blood  of  a  red  cock.  The  Eattadiya,  or  devil- 
dancer,  then  recites  a  charm,  and  the  cure  is 
supposed  to  be  complete.  The  offering  is  left  to 
be  eaten  b^  birds  or  animals.  The  devils  Gerre 
and  Meleyi  are  of  two  kinds. — Dr.  Caldwell  on  the 
Shanar;  Kenrich^s  Phoenicia,  pp.  307, 814;  Dubois' 
India,  quoUd  in  CokJs  Hind.  Myth,  p.  378 ;  Son- 
nerafs  Voyage,  p.  29  ;  Btuuen,  iv.  p.  210 ;  Wil- 
liams' Story  o/Nala,  p.  208. 

DEVILS*  HORSES.    See  Insects. 

DEYISTHAN,  a  Hindu  temple.  Devisthana, 
temple  revenue. 

DEVOTTHANA.  Sansk.  Also  Deotthan.  The 
eleventh  day  of  the  light  half  of  the  month 
Kartik,  when  Vishnu  is  supposed  to  rise  up  from 
his  four  months'  deep  at  the  end  of  the  rainy 
season. 

DE  VRIESE,  author  of  various  memoirs  on 
Malayan  Island  Plants,  and  also  of  a  Monograph 
of  Marattiace»,  a  work  of  great  labour. 

DEW. 
H'nung, ....    BURM.  I  Shabnam,  Aoob,  .  Hind. 

RoB^ Fr.    Buggiada,  ....     It. 

Thau, Qer.  I  »oci, Sp. 

Some  one  has  ventured  the  remark  that  at  full 
moon,  near  the  equator,  more  dew  falls  than  at 
new  moon,  and  to  this  are  ascribed  the  moon 
heads  (man  hoofden),  which,  however,  Janseu 
had  but  once  seen  ouring  all  the  years  which  he 
had  spent  between  the  tropics.  In  British  India, 
during  the  cold  weather  months,  when  rain  very 
rarely  falls,  the  dew  is  of  very  great  importance 
to  all  the  crops  then  in  the  ground.— Jan^en,  in 
Murray's  Phys.  Geog.  p.  146, 
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DEWAS. 


DEWA,  a  diyine  being,  whether  rea<i9nt  upon 
earth  or  in  a  dewa-loka.— flar(%f,  p.  456. 

DEWAE.     HiKD.    Termesy  white  ants. 

DEWAL.  The  Hindn  temple  in  which  the  idol 
18  placed,  v  called,  as  4dmple0  generallj  am, 
Dewal  or  Deval,  from  Deva,  a  dmtv,  and  Aleiya, 
a  hoose,  or,  literally,  •  house  of  god.  The  British 
and  other  people  call  it  pagoda,  a  iroid  unknown 
in  Itt^ba  beyond  the  reach  of  European  coUoqinaV 
instmotion,  but  whieh  has  been  sappoeed  to  be 
derired  from  Bat-khana,  two  Persian  words,  or 
But-gada,  Telugu  words,  both  meaning  the  gfaost- 
hoQse.  It  may,  however,  be  from  Paigudi,  a  devil 
temple;  also  from  Dahgopa,  a  Buddhist  relic 
shrine.  Dewal,  in  Sind,  was  so  called  from  its 
celebrated  pagoda.    Its  site  is  now  doubtful. 

DEWALA.     HiKD.    Bankrupt 

DEWALA  DEVI,  daughter  of  Kamala  Devi. 
On  the  fall  of  Nerwalla,  Uie  ancient  capital  of 
Gujerat,  Kamala  Devi  was  captured  and  taken 
into  the  harem  of  Ala-ud-Din ;  but  her  daughter 
Dewala  Devi  escaped  with  her  father.  She  bad 
been  asked  in  marriage  by  the  son  of  Ram  Deo, 
the  raja  of  Deogiii  (Dowlatabad),  but  her  father, 
proud  of  his  Rajput  origin,  had  refused  to  give 
her  to  a  Mahratta,  even  though  a  prince.  Kamala 
Deva,  however,  having  expressed  to  Ala-ud-Din 
a  wish  to  be  jomed  by  her  daughter,  Ala-ud-Din 
sent  a  strong  army  under  a  genml  to  bring 
Dewala  Devi  to  Dehli.  In  tins  extremity  her 
father  accepted  the  Mahratta  prince,  and  sent  off 
his  daughter  under  an  escort,  but  the  escort  was 
overtake,  Uie  fair  maiden  seized,  and  carried  to 
Dehli,  where  she  was  married  to  Khisr  Khan,  son 
of  Ala-ud-Din.  A  few  years  after  the  death  of 
Ala-ud-Din,  the  throne  of  Dehli  was  filled  by 
Kafo<»',  a  converted  Hindu,  who  put  out  the  eyes 
of  Khizr  Khan,  filled  the  capital  with  Hindu 
troops,  put  to  death  all  the  Survivors  of  Ala-ud- 
Din^  family,  and  transferred  Dewala  Devi  to  his 
own  sanana.    See  Kamala  Devi. 

DEWALDI,  a  heroine  of  Hindustan.  When 
Gholan  was  on  the  throne  of  Dehli,  Dewaldi 
roused  her  sons  to  battle,  and,  observing  their 
unwiUingness,  she  said,  'Would  t^at  the  gods 
had  made  me  barren,  that  I  had  never  borne  sons, 
who  thus  abandon  the  name  of  the  Rajputs,  and 
refuse  to  succour  their  prince  in  danger ! '  They 
acceded  to  her  request  She  then  said,  *  Fare- 
well, my  children,  be  true  to  your  salt ;  and  should 
you  lose  your  head  for  your  prince,  doubt  not 
you  will  obtain  the  celestial  crown.'  When  Akbar 
invaded  Chitor,  the  mother  of  Putta  oi  Kailwa 
charged  her  son  to  put  on  the  saffron  robe,  and 
die  for  his  country. — Calcutta  Review^  No.  109. 

DEWALI,  properly  Dipawali  Sansk.  From 
Dipa,  a  lamp,  ana  Ali,  a  row.  A  Hindu  religious 
festival  held  about  the  end  of  October,  in  the 
last  two  days  of  the  last  half  of  Aswin  and 
three  days  of  Kartik,  in  honour  of  the  goddess 
Kali  and  of  Lakshmi,  and  to  commemorate  the 
destruction  by  Vishnu  of  the  demon  Taraki. 
The  Hindus,  after  bathing  in  the  Ganges  or  other 
river,  anoint  with  oil,  put  on  their  best  attire, 
perform  a  sraddha,  and  at  night  worship  Lakshmi. 
On  this  festival  of  lamps  fdl  Hindus  propitiate 
Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of  wealth  and  fortune,  by 
offering  at  her  shiine.  In  Rajasthan,  on  the 
Amavus,  or  ides  of  Kartik,  every  city,  village,  and 
encampment  exhibits  a  blase  of  splendour  from 
lamps.    Stuffs,  pieces  of  gokl  and  sweetmeals,  «r6 
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carried  iq  tnys  and  oonaeciaied  at  Ibe  temple  of 
Tiakahmij  to  whom  iiie  day  is  oonaeorated.  .  The 
rana  of  Memur  dineawxth  his  fsime  mioiifter ;  9bA 
this  offioer  and  his  near  rdativea  offer  aiL  oUafioB 
by  pouring .  oil  into  a  tenariaotta  Mmp,  wbiflh  tfe 
sovereign  holds.  £very  votary*  ofLaJia&im  trin 
his  diahce  of  the  diee,*  and  from  thair<.aaobeflB  m 
the  DewaU  foretell  the  state  of  theis  afiatiia  for 
the  ensuing  vear.  On  the  first'day  -of  the  BewaG, 
the  whole  Hmdu.popnlation  of  ba  Indiiui  ci^lmr 
brandies  of  tihe  sami,  tolsi,.and:ot]iec  amtred  tnes 
in  prooeasion,  and  walk  round  all  tiie*  ieasfkn  m 
the  ncdghbourhood,  oier  sakitation  and  pmyerto 
their  country's  gods,  in  their  several  incamatkna 
A  rainfall  at  that  period  of  the  yjear  is  hig^ 
advantageous  to  growing  crops,  and  a  pnmib 
of  the  people  of  N.  India  is, — 

<  Jo  mln  piya  Diwali, 
Jiya  phni,  jiya  haB.' 
*  If  shvwersfallabont  the  tune  of  theBiwali  fesimL,^ 
[what  matter]  whether  you  are  las^  (lit.  a  bundle 
of  stiefcs)  or  a  real  ploughman,  [the  cro|^  are 
sure  to  be  equally  fine.] — PoUaru^  W,  ImdiA^  vl 
p.  177 ;  Tod'^  Rajuthan,  I  70, 379.  See  Leviticai 
xxiii.  40. 

DEWAN.  Abab.,  Pebs.  In  India,  the  chief 
officer  of  a  second-«ate  sovereign.  la  Persia,  a 
court  of  justice  or  of  other  bosineas.  A  recep- 
tion room  is  generally  called  the  Dewan-i-Am, 
or  public  reeeption-hidl.  The  Dewan  Khaaa  is 
the  offioe  room  of  the  dewan,  that  part  d  the 
house  of  a  Mahomedan  where  ihe  master  reoeives 
his  visitors,  and  in  which  the  men-servants  reside  i 
and  the  Dewani  means  pertaining  to  the  dewan. 
TheDewaniAdalat,  under  the  E.  I.  Oompany,  was 
a  court  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. — Ridii's 
Kvrdistanj  i.  p.  83. 

Dewan,  Pers.,  a  collection  into  (me  voiame 
of  the  ^tire  odes  of  an  aathor,  whethv  in  the 
Persian  or  the  Hindustani  tangoeT  In  bringing 
them  together,  they  are  arranged  alphabetically 
according  to  the  letters  in  which  the  v^aea  ter- 
minate. The  Dewan-i-Sadi  and  Dewan-i-Hafiz 
are  generally  known. 

Dewani  is  the  civil  department,  in  contiaflt  to 
the  foujdari  or  criminaL  Dewan-i-Am,  a  privy 
council  chamber.  The  Dewani  of  Bengal,  fi^kar, 
and  Orissa  was  conferred  on  the  Britii&  by  Shah 
Alam  n.,  on  the  12th  August  1765.  The  ofice 
was  a  viceroyalty,  and  comprised  the  ooUecticxa  of 
the  revenue,  then  three  nor  of  rapeea,  and  the 
adminislvation  of  civil  justice.  The  net  levenw 
was  two  kror. 

DEWANAGI-WANLU.  Tel.  ReligiooameiMM- 
cants  in  Southern  India,  who  aco^  chaii^  qkAj 
from  one  ot  other  of  the  artisan  gmdsmitfa  castes. 

DEWA  PUJA,  or  worship  of  the  implementa 
in  use  as  l^e  means  of  subsutence,  oba^red  by 
all  Hindus,  and  by  all  the  Kayasth  caste  at  tka 
Dewali  and  Hooly  festivals.— lfoi(»>lm'«  CaUrmi 
India,  ii.  p.  167. 

DEWAJl,    Diwar,    perhaps    more 
Deehwar  or  Dehwar,  is  the  god   under 
^>ecial  care  a  village  is  placed ;  the  _ 
or  genius  loci^  for  whom  a  portion  of  grain  is 
always  set  apart  at  each  harvest — EUioL 

DEWAB^GIRL  Hind.  Tapesby,  or  dotii  lor 
adomix^  a  walL 

DEWAS,  a  native  state  m  Ifahra,  lat.  ST"  tf 
to  28*  6'  N.,  long.  75*  67*  to  76*  21'  K  Tl« 
Dewas  ohieftainoy  is  held  by  a  Mahratta,  wliow 


DEWAT. 


DHAM6AK. 


aaceBtos  oame  to  M«lwa  wiih  the  first  Baji  Rao. 
Tbe  rerenae  of  the  etate  ia  i,26,000  rupees,  the 
ana  256  square  miles,  and  the  population  25,000 
aoola.  TIm  abiela  hare  each  reoetred  a  ammud 
guaranteeing  to  theoi  thA  right  of  adoption  The 
chiefs  are  equal  in  rank,  and  haye  an  equal  share 
in  all  leoei]^  Each  recelTes  a  atdute  of  fifteen 
guns. — Aitcketon's  Treaties^  !▼.  p.  334. 

DEWAT,  the 6th  note  in  the  muocal  scale,  'La.' 

DEXTBIN  has  the  same  composition  as  starch, 
but  it  is  soluble  in  cold  water. 

DHA.  BuBM.  A  bill,  a  sword;  in  various 
fijtiDB,  it  is  the  inseparable  companion  of  eyery 
man  among  the  hundred  forest  tribes  of  Trans- 
Gangetic  India.  Amonjo;  the  civilised  Burmans, 
however,  it  is  more  confined  to  the  lower  orders, 
the  peasant  and  boatman,  except  as  a  wei^n  of 
war.  The  Buiman-s  dha  is  a  weapon  about  three 
feet  long,  with  a  slight  uniform  curve  from  end 
to  end.  About  thr^-sevenths  of  this  length  is 
helve,  the  rest  blade.  The  bkde  is  generally 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide^  with  an  obtuse 
point  Jt.swvea  every  purpose  that  a  cutting 
weapon  can  serve,  from  malting  a  toothpick  to 
felling  a  tree,  killing  a  pig  or  an  enemy  in  battle. 
Very  long  and  heavy  dhas  are  worn  by  officials  of 
the  Burmese  court— yti^V  EmhauiL  p.  158. 

DHAE.  Hind.  A  nurse.  In  Kajputana,  the 
Dhabhae,  or  foster-brothers,  often  hold  lands  in 
peipetuity,  and  are  employed  in  the  most  con- 
ndential  phioes,  on  embassies,  marriages,  etc. — 
Tod's  Bajasthan,  L  p.  278. 

D*HAGHA.    Quj.    Thread. 

DHA60BA.  See  Buddha;  Dsgoba;  Dhatu- 
garbha;  Topes. 

DHAHIMA,  a  tribe  of  Bajputs  reeorded  amongst 
the  36  royal  races.  They  were  the  lords  of  Biana, 
and  bore  a  high  name  lor  deeds  of  chivalry. 
Colonel  Tod  considered  the  tribe  to  be  aatinct,  but 
they  have  three  or  four  villages  in  Baghput. 
There  are  also  Dhahima  Ahir  and  Dhahima  Jat  in 
the  same  nttghbourhood.~Aq;VM<Aafi,  L  p.  199. 

DHAI  or  Dahi.    Hind.    Curdled  milk. 

DHAKH  of  Kashmir,  a  red  and  white  bean, 
Phaseoluslunatus,  etc. 

D'HAKKA.  Samsk.  A  form  of  tiie  drum  that 
was  one  of  the  insignia  of  royalty  of  the  Chalukya 
dynas^  when  ruling  at  Kalian. 

DHAKUN,  a  witch.  Witchcraft  is  believed  in 
all  oyer  Bajputana;  but  the  people  of  Mewar, whose 
capital  is  Udaipur,  have  most  faith  in  the  belief. 
Her  powers  are  believed  to  be  unlimited,  particu- 
larly at  seasons  of  the  Dassera  and  Dewali.  In 
certain  provinces  a  man  will  not  marry  into  a 
iamily  unless  they  have  a  witch  among  them,  who 
may  protect  him  from  eviL  Such  witches  are 
called  Bakhavali,  or  guardians.  The  Jiggar  Khor, 
or  liver-eater  of  Sind,  is  the  genuine  vampire. 
An  officer,  after  a  long  chase  in  the  vaUey  of  Udai- 
pur, speared  a  hyena,  whose  abode  was  the  tombs, 
and  was  known  as  the  steed  on  which  the  witch 
of  Ar  sallied  forth  at  night  Evil  was  predicted ; 
and  a  dangerous  fall  sufasequentiy,  in  chasing  an 
elk,  was  attributed  to  his  sacrilegious  slaughter 
of  the  weird  sister's  steed. — ToePs  Bajasthan. 

DHAL.    Hind.    A  shield,  an  ear  ornament 

D'HAUZ-KOOMDLANA,  treading  the  tiuree- 
hold,  a  MahiMnedan  marriage  ceremony. 

DHAL-PHOR.  Hind.  A  sq^t  of.  the  Kurmi, 
•greatagrienltuial  tribe  in  Hindustan ;  the  words 
\  dm-bieaker. 
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DHAL  SAHIB,  a  Maharram  alam,  or  banner ; 
literally,  Mr.  Shield. 

DHAMA-PADAM,  a  Buddhist  sacred  book  of 
high  authority.  It  gives  the  most  faithful  picture 
of  the  ethical  spirit  of  Buddha's  teachings. — 
Bun^en^  God  in  Hi$L  i.  p.  343. 

DHAMAYANGYEE.  Fkt  arches  of  stone  and 
brick  are  not  uncommon  iu  Burma.  Captain 
Yule  observed  two  of  brick,  in  windows  in  the 
Dhamayangyee  temple  at  Pagan,  where  no  sug- 
gestion of  European  or  Ind^  aid  could  have 
Helped.  There  is  one  flat  stone  arch  in  the  northern 
gate  of  the  fort,  and  another  in  a  tomb,  at  Kumool. 
There  is  one  in  the  mediseval  building  of  Rosliii 
Castle,  and  in  the  miumificent  Saracen  gateway  of 
Cairo,  called  Bab-el-Fitoor. — Yule^s  Embassy. 

DHAMEE,  this  old  Rajput  state  became  inde- 
pendent of  Kublor  after  the  Gurkha  war.  The 
state  was  boimd  to  supply  forty  begar,  but  this 
was  commuted  to  a  tribute  of  Rs.  720.  Revenue, 
Rs.  4000  ;  population  2853. 

DHAMEk,  near  Benares,  a  fine  grove,  the 
ancient  Mri^-dawa,  where  Buddha  first  publicly 
preached  hu  doctrine,  which  king  Asoka  com- 
memorated by  erecting  a  tower. 

DHAMI.  Hind.  A  follower  of  Prannath,  a 
Hindu  reformer  who  flourished  in  the  17th  century 
in  Bundelkband. — Wilson, 

DHAMMA.  Pau.  Dharma,  Sansk.  I^w,duty; 
the  doctrines  or  sacred  writings  of  the  Buddhists. 
— Hardy ^  Eastern  Monachisniy  p.  435. 

DHAMMAN  or  Dhamnoo.  Panj.  Grewia 
elastica,  Boyle;  G.  oppositifolia,  Buck.  Grewia 
tilittfolia  ?  are  trees  of  Cuttack.  G.  elastica  has 
a  reddish  -  coloured  wood,  pliable,  strong,  very 
plentiful  in  the  Santal  jungles ;  used  chiefly  for 
cart  wheels. — Calcutta  JEng,  Journal^  July  1860. 

DHAMNAR,  about  40  miles  S.E.  from  Nemuch, 
but  dose  to  Chundivassa,  contains  Buddhist  caves 
with  a  Brahmanical  rock -temple  behind.  The 
principal  group  are  Buddhist — Burgess^  p.  392. 

DHAMNI.  Hind.  Portulaca  oleracea?  P. 
sativa,  Bukh.,  Helicteres  isora. 

DHAMUN.  Hind.  Green  tea^  in  Ladakh; 
also  brick  tea,  in  Kashmir.  Tea  in  cakeS|  both 
black  and  green. 

DHAN.  Hind.  Oryva  sativa,  unhusked  rice 
or  paddy,  also  growing  rice.    Dhan  marri,  a  rice 

DHAN.  Hind.  Wealth.  Tan,  Man,  Dhan, 
body,  mind,  and  substance. 

DHAKA,  the  Gond  portion  of  a  Hindu  village, 
which  is  alwavs  separate  from  the  rest.  Also 
applied  generally  in  the  north-west  as  Wuzra, 
Nugla,  or  Poorwa. — Elliot's  Suppt.  Gloss. 

DHANAK.    Hind.    Very  narrow  gold  ribbon. 

DHANAPATTI  and  Srimantoo,  a  romantic 
Hindu  tale  of  adventures  of  a  father  and  son, 
wealthy  Banya  merchants  of  the  Ganges,  who 
travelled  to  Coromandel,  Ceylon,  Java.  Both  of 
them  were  imprisoned  in  Ceylon. 

DHAND.    Sind.    A  pool  of  water,  a  marsh. 

DHANDORA.  Hind.  Proclamation  by  beat 
of  drum. 

DHANGA.  Hind.  Riot,  rebellion;  any  hiding- 
place  of  robbers. 

DHANGAR  is  the  Danaga  of  the  Canarese- 
speaking  races.  The  Dhangar  in  Telingana  are 
in  twelve  tribes,  who  do  not  eat  together  nor 
intermarry.  In  the  centre  and  south  of  the  Penin- 
sula, Dhangar  are  e^epherds  and  wool-weavers, 


DHANGAR. 


DHANWANTARI. 


kitchen  gardeners  and  labanrers.  In  the  hill 
country  of  Ramgarh  and  Chntia  Nagpnr,  there  is 
a  tribe  so  called,  some  of  whom  descend  periodi- 
cally into  the  plains  for  labour.  There  are  S059 
Dhangar  in  AmraotL  Many  Dhangar  are  settled 
in  the  towns  of  the  south  of  India,  occupied  as 
labourers,  kitchen  gardeners,  and  dairymen,  and 
they  arrange  themselves  accordingly,  Dhangars 
have  largely  settled  as  cultivators  in  the  Indapur, 
Bhimatherry,  and  Purandhar  talukas  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  The  Maharaja  Holkar,  the 
sovereign  of  Malwa,  whose  capital  is  Indur,  is  a 
Dhangar.  The  Asal,  or  pure  Dhangar,  are  pastoral 
only.  The  pastoral  Segar  Dhaugar  also  weave 
blankets.  The  Teling  Dhangar  are  cultivators, 
milkmen,  and  weavers  of  coarse  woollens.  The 
Mahratta  Dhangar  graze  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
clarify  their  butter  into  ghi.  The  Bangar  Dhangar 
are  purely  shepherds,  as  is  indicated  by  the  term 
^  Ban-gar,'  wild  man  or  forest  man. 

The  Dhangar  of  the  peninsular  Dekhan  are 
of  two  sections,  the  Kota  Pallia  Dhangar,  who 
keep  sheep,  and  the  Barji  Hatkar,  or  *  ^epherds 
with  the  spears.'  The  latter  still  hold  much  htnd 
on  the  N.  borders  of  the  Nizam's  territory,  and, 
until  the  British  took  it  over,  were  notorious  for 
pugnacity  and  rebellion,  and  they  still  continue  a 
quarrelsome  and  obstinate  race.  They  are  sap- 
posed  to  have  come  from  Hindustan  in  twelve 
tribes,  and  been  impelled  by  the  Gonds  towards 
Hingoli  and  Bassim,  which  locality  got  the  name 
of  fiira  Hatia,  or  the  twelve  tribes.  They  now 
occupy  the  hiUs  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Pain 
Ganga.  To  die  in  the  chase  or  in  war  is  deemed 
honourable ;  and  the  Hatkar  who  is  so  killed  is 
burned  with  his  feet  to  the  east ;  otherwise  he  is 
interred  sitting  with  a  small  piece  of  gold  in  his 
mouth.  The  Hatkar  are  fine,  able-b^ied  men, 
independent  but  arrogant;  many  of  them  never 
shave  nor  cut  the  hair  of  their  face.  The  Hatkar 
can  only  have  one  laggan,  but  may  have  several 
pat  wives.  Their  widows  can  contract  a  pat  mar- 
riitfe. 

The  Dhangar  in  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula  are 
dark,  almost  black  men,  of  slender  and  spare  forms; 
they  are  quite  dissimilar  from  theGaoli  in  personal 
appearance,  and  all  the  sheep  (Kuru,  Kamatica,  a 
sheep)  are  under  the  Eurubaru  or  Kurumbar  race. 
Thev  are  also  wholly  distinct  from  the  Ydayau 
or  1  adava  cowherd  race,  who  are  known  in  all 
the  Tamil  country  as '  Pillai.'  In  all  probability 
the  dispersed  Kurumbar  of  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
some  01  them  in  towns  and  others  almost  nomade, 
are  the  fragments  of  the  great  shepherd  race  who 
held  sway  in  the  Arcot  district  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Kurumbar 
and  Dhangar  have  no  similarity  in  appearance. 

Dhangar,  in  the  Lukti  territory,  bordering  on 
Udaipur  and  Sultanpur,  are  short  but  muscular 
and  able-bodied  men,  who  speak  a  separate  lan- 
guage. They  do  not  foUow  Hindu  rites,  and  they 
have  no  temples,  but  set  up  near  their  villages  a 
stone  with  some  rude  carvings,  which  they  worship 
in  times  of  famine  or  sickness  or  calamity.  They 
bury  but  sometimes  burn  their  dead. 

The  Gaola  is  a  cowherd,  a  dairyman,  from 
Hindustan  to  Hyderabad. 
*  The  Kurubar  are  in  the  Ganarese  region,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Kurubar  or  Kurum- 
bar and  the  Gaola  dairymen  keep  aloof  from  each 
other. 


The  Mirda  are  a  caste  of  migratory  Bhepherdb 
in  the  south  of  India.— C.  J,  P.  C.  R.  pp.  6  and?; 
Campbell,  p.  S3. 

DHANGAR  BASSA,  a  bachelor  hall  amongat 
the  Bhuiya. 

DHANK,  80  miles  N.  W.  from  Junagarh,  formerlj 
an  important  dty,  has  a  group  of  small  caves.  A 
few  miles  to  its  west  is  the  Tillage  of  Siddfasar,  and 
in  a  ravine,  called  Jhinjuri  Jhar,  are  fire  ^ain 
caves,  cut  out  in  calcareous  sandstone.  N.W.  of 
Dhank,  near  Hariesan,  on  the  W.  side  of  Gadb 
Hill,  are  other  nine  oaves. — Burgess^  p.  201. 

DHANKLI.  Hnn>.  A  machine  iof  nisbf 
water,  called  Peoottah  in  T^miL 

DHANUK.  Hind.  A  bowman.  Dbanokaiid 
Danusha  are  names  of  a  race  in  Northern  Indii, 
but  numerous  in  Behar,  employed  as  arehen, 
fowlers,  and  house  guards,  also  in  several  menial 
occupations  both  of  the  house  and  fidd.  Whererff 
they  reside,  the  females  are  specially  in  requot 
as  midwives.  Dr.  Buchanan  describea  the  Dhannk 
of  Behar,  Bhagolpur,  and  Porabiya  as  engaged  in 
agriculture  like  the  Kurmi.  Many  of  them  an 
agricultural  slaves.  The  Dhanuk  are  deecenkd, 
according  to  the  Padma  Purana,  from  a  Chamar 
and  a  Ghandal  woman.  I>^m  the  Dhanuk  have  pro- 
ceeded Aheri^,  who  are  said  not  to  eat  dead  car- 
cases, as  the  Dhanuk  do.  Tliere  are  reported  to  be 
seven  subdivisions  of  the  Dhanuk,  Loungbusla, 
Mut'hurea,  Kut'hurea,  Jyswar,  Magahi,  Dojwar, 
and  Chhilatya.  These  do  not  intermarry,  or  even 
eat  or  smoke  together.  They  mix,  indeed,  eo  litUe 
with  one  another,  that  an  individual  Dhanuk  is 
seldom  able  to  mention  more  than  two,  or  at  most 
three,  of  these  names  as  belonging  to  his  fraternity. 
There  are  several  Dhanuk  in  Dehli,  and  they  are 
scattered  over  the  North- Western  Pkovinoes ;  bat 
Behar  is  the  country  in  which  th^y  moat  aboond. 
— m7«.  Glo$,;  EUioVs  SappL  GUm.;  Pwtaiur 
Western  India,  i.  p.  167. 

DHANUR  V£DA,  a  book  on  weapona. 

DHANWANTARI.  There  have  nit)l>ably  been 
several  persons  of  this  name,  and  at  differeot 
eras.  The  name  occurs,  al<mg  with  those  of 
Gharaka  and  Susruta,  in  poems  written  in  the 
time  of  Nala  Raja.  Professor  Wilson  aoi^MBed 
Gharaka  and  Sosruta  to  be  of  the  9th  or  10th 
centuries  a.d.  A  Dhanwantari  is  supposed  to 
have  been  king  of  Kasi  or  Benares,  and  as  sodi 
stfled  Deva-dasa  Kasi  Raja.  He  is  re^^oded  as  the 
founder  of  Hindn  medicine,  and  he  takes  in  India 
the  place  occupied  by  jfisculapins  amongst  the 
Greeks.  A  medical  woric,  beoriag  this  name  as  ifa 
author,  is  still  extant,  and  in  use  anKs^st  all  the 
Hindu  physicians  of  British  India.  His  eta  eaa 
only  be  conjectured  to  have  been  before  Christ 
The  name  is  applied  also  to  a  teacher  of  medical 
science,  to  whom  the  authoTBhip  of  the  Aysr 
Veda  is  attributed :  but  other  phvaiciana,  Bbeia, 
Devodasa,  and  Palak^ya,  are  also  so  named; 
and  a  physician  of  this  name  was  one  of  *1he 
nine  gems '  at  the  court  of  Vikrama.  It  is  abo 
the  name  of  a  Vedic  deity,  to  whom  offerings  at 
twilight  were  made  in  the  N.E.  quarter.  In  one 
Brahmanical  account  of  the  deluge,  a  Dhanwan- 
tari is  said  to  have  been,  with  other  thirteen 
precious  products,  a  physician  produced  at  the 
churning  of  the  ocean,  'mcaji-ca-coond,  or  *  foun- 
tain of  the  8nake«kinff,'  is  about  two  mUes  east  of 
Naoli,  near  the  boundary  of  BI^dsrv  and  Bhan- 
pura.     The  road,  through  a  jungle,  ovw  the 
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flat  highlaod  or  Pat'bar,  presents  no  indication  of 
the  fountain,  nntil  you  suddenly  find  yourself  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice  nearly  200  feet  in  depth, 
crowded  with  noble  trees,  on  which  Hie  knotted 
koru  is  conspicuouB.  The  descent  to  this  glen 
is  over  dimms  of  rock ;  and  about  half-way  down 
a  small  platform,  are  two  shrines,  one  containing 
the  statue  of  Takahac,  the  snake-king,  the  other 
of  Dhanwantarif  the  physician  who  was  pro- 
duced at  the  ohuning  of  the  ocean.  The  cooikI 
or  fountain  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
abyss.  Dhanwantari  of  the  Hindus  has  not  an 
attendant  serpent^  like  his  brother  ^sculapius  of 
Greece.  '  The  health-bestowing  Dhanwantari,  the 
celestial  physician,  arose  from  the  sea  when 
churned  for  the  bcTerage  of  immortality.'  He 
ia  generally  represented  as  a  Tenerable  man  with 
a  bocdc  in  his  hand. — Rajas&an,  iL  p.  718;  Colem.'$ 
Hind,  Myth.  p.  888 ;  Moor,  p.  842 ;  Dowson, 

DHAOLA  DHAR  or  Dhalola  Dhar,  a  mountain 
chain  in  Kangra  district,  Pan  jab,  formed  by  a  pro- 
jecting fork  of  the  outer  Himalayan  range.  Below, 
the  waste  of  snow-fields  is  succeeded  by  a  belt  of 
pines^giTing  way  to  oaksasthe  flanksare descended, 
and  finalljr  merging  into  a  cultivated  vale,  watered 
by  perennial  streams.  The  highest  peak  attains 
an  eleration  of  15,956  feet  above  sea-level,  while 
the  vaD^  has  a  general  height  of  about  2000 
feet.  DbiM>la  Dhar  means  White  Mountain,  from 
Dhavala,  Sambk.,  white.  The  whole  length  of  the 
outer  or  sub-Himalaya  is  nearly  800  miles  from 
S.E.  to  N.£.  It  is  pierced  by  Ihe  Ravi,  the 
Ghenab,  the  Funach,  and  the  Jhelum  rivers,  which 
divide  it  into  separate  districts.  The  snow-line  is 
about  16,000  feet  in  height.  Dhaola  Dhar  is 
called  by  several  names  in  the  maps, — Mani  Mahes 
ki  Dhar,  or  the  mountains  of  tne  holy  lake  of 
Mani  Mahes;  and  Hngel  calls  it  Palam-lu-dar  and 
Gbamba-ki-dar.  The  rocks  are  day  and  mica 
slate. — Imperial  OazeUeer;  ClegJiorn's  Report^ 
p.  97. 

DHAR,  a  native  state  in  Central  India,  between 
Ut  22**  V  and  28^  8'  N.,  and  long.  74°  48'  and  75° 
35'  £. ;  and  the  town  of  Dhar,  lat.  22°  85'  N.,  long. 
75''  21'  E.,  in  Malwa,  83  miles  W.  of  Mbow.  The 
level  of  the  railway,  1850  feet  The  Puar  family 
was  one  of  the  most  distLOguished  in  early  Mah- 
latta  liistorv ;  and  Anand  lUo  Puar  is  usually  con- 
adered  as  the  founder  of  the  principality  of  Dhar, 
whieh,  with  some  adjoining  districts,  and  the 
tribute  of  some  Rajput  chiefs,  was  assigned  to 
him  bv  the  first  Baji  Bao,  Peshwa.  For  twenty 
years  before  the  British  conquest  of  Malwa,  the 
Dhar  state  was  subjected  to  a  continued  series  of 
sndiations,  chiefly  at  the  hands  of  Sindia  and 
H<dkar,  and  was  preserved  from  destruction  only 
by  the  talents  and  courage  of  Meena  Bai.  Anand 
Rao  Puar  died  in  1807,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
posthumous  son,  Ramohander  Rao  Puar,  on  whose 
mother,  Meena  Bai,  the  administration  devolved. 
Ramohander  died  early,  but  Meena  Bai,  with  the 
consent  ai  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  adopted  her 
sister^s  son,  under  the  name  of  Ramchand  Puar. 
Hie  Dhar  state  rebelled  in  1857,  and  was  con- 
fiscated, but  it  was  BubsequenUy  restored  to 
Anand  Rao  Puar,  with  exception  of  the  Bairsea 
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Ohau-dhari,  the  four  bearers,  supporters  of  the 
platforms  of  Hindu  temples. 

DHARALA.  Mahk.  Applied  to  the  Kdi, 
Paggi,  and  others,  who  habitually  wear  arms.  I 

DHARI,  name  of  a  waterfall  near  the  Himphal, 
or  Deer*s  Leap,  on  the  Nerbudda. 

DHARIGHA.    Hind.    Second  husband 
widow. 

DHARINJO.  Uriya.  A  common  tree  of 
Ganjam  and  Gumeur;  extreme  height  60  feet, 
circumference  4  feet.  The  bark  is  used  medi- 
cinally by  women  after  childbirth;  the  juice  of 
the  leaves  is  supposed  to  cure  itch.— Captotn 
Macdonald, 

DHARMA,  a  tract  of  country  in  Eumaun 
district,  N.W.  Provinces,  lying  on  the  Tibetan 
side  of  the  main  Himalayan  range,  between  lat 
30°  5'  and  80°  30'  N.,  and  between  long.  80°  25' 
and  80°  45'  E.  It  is  of  considerable  elevation, 
its  chief  peak,  Lebong,  rising  18,942  feet  above 
sea-level :  while  the  Dbarma  pass,  on  the  northern 
frontier,  leading  into  Hundes,  reaches  a  height  of. 
about  15,000  feet.  The  habitable  portion  consiBts 
of  narrow  and  very  rugged  valleys,  traversed  by 
the  river  Dhauli  and  its  tributaries.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  Bhotiya,  a  Tibetan  race,  who  can^  on  a. 
trade  between  Hundes  and  Kumaun,  by  meana  of 
pack-sheep,  over  the  Dharma  pass.  Estimated 
area,  about  400  square  miles. — Imp.  Gaz. 

DHARMA.  Hind.,Sansk.  Charity,  law,  virtue, 
morality,  justice,  religions  ritual,  religious  law,  lemd 
or  moral  duty.  Dharma,  Artha,  and  Kama  are  uie 
throe  principles  on  which  Hindus  base  their  ideas 
of  life  and  its  duties.  Dharma,  the  acquisition  of 
virtue  and  religious  merit  and  obedience  to  the 
ordinances  of  religion ;  Artha,  the  acquisition  of 
arts,  friends,  and  property,  land,  gold,  wealth, 
cattle,  e^uipases;  and  Kama  is  the  enjoyment  of 
appropriate  objects  by  the  ^"vq  senses.  Dharma- 
karta,  the  manager  of  a  Hindu  temple,  a  church- 
warden. Dharmsftla,  a  resting-place  for  travellers. 
Dharma-sala,  a  religious  assembly.  Dharma-saatra, 
the  Hindu  code  of  laws,  the  whole  science  of  law. 
Dharma-kari,  a  judge.  Dharma-das,  a  temple 
servant.  Dharma-swama,  literally  faith  (dharma), 
to  his  lord  (swama).  In  the  Dharmarcha  or 
Dharm-adharma  ordeal,  figures  or  drawings  of 
dharma  and  adharma,  virtue  and  vice,  are  covered 
with  cow-dung  and  put  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
the  accused  is  allowed  to  draw;  if  the  dharma 
image  be  withdrawn,  he  is  innocent. 

ImARMA,  the  eight  scriptures  of  the  Nepalese 
Buddhists. 

DHARMAPADESAKA,  the  teacher  of  Dharma, 
the  ordinary  term  in  use  to  designate  a  religious 
teacher. 

DHARMAPURI,  a  mythological  city  of  the 
Hindus,  twelve  months*  journey  from  Yamapuri, 
another  fabulous  city  of  Hindu  mythology.    It 


is  the  same  with  the  purgatory  of  St.  Patrick  in 
the  gold  island. 

DHARMA-RAJA,  the  title  of  the  smritual  ruler 
of  Bhutan,  literaUy  king  of  virtue.  He  succeeds 
by  incarnation. 

DHARMA-RAJA,Shinje,  Teltigu,and  Ghoi^al, 
Tibetan,  is  from  Dharma,  justice,  and  Raja,  a  king. 


nargsna.     The  area  of  the  state  is  estimated  at  {  A  name  of  the  Hindu  deitv  Yama  in  his  beneficent 
2091  squaie  miles,  and  the  population  at  about    form.    He  is  the  king  of  justice,  whose  counte- 


126s000  souls.— ^ticA.  Hamilton;   Treaties,  En- 
garments,  and  Swrnuds^  iv.  p.  425. 

DHARA.     Samsk.     A  bearer   or   supporter. 


nance  the  virtuous  only  see ;  the  wicked  see  him 
as  king  of  the  infernal  regions.  In  the  Hindu 
religioQ  he  is  the  god  of  eternal  justice.    Antaka 
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is  an  attribute  of  Yama  or  Dfaarma-raja)  in  the 
character  of  the  destroyer. — Cole.^s  Myth,  p.  379. 

DHARMA-SASTRA,  the  whole  code  of  Hindu 
law,  but  more  especially  applied  to  the  laws  of 
Manu,  Tajnawalkya,  and  other  sages,  variously 
enumerated  frpm  18  to  42,  who  are  supposed  to 
ha^e  recorded  the  Smriti,  or  recollections  of  what 
they  receiyed  from  a  divine  source.  Of  these,  the 
greatest  are  Manu  and  Tajnawalkya.  The  works 
are  generally  in  three  parts, — Achara,  rules  of 
conduct  and  practice ;  Yyavahara,  judicature ;  and 
Praya  schitta,  penance. — Dowson, 

DHARMA-SUTRA,  a  term  sometimes  given  to 
the  Samaya  charika  rules. — MiiUer, 

DHARMSALA,  a  sanatorium  in  the  Kangra 
district  of  the  P&njab,  in  long.  76**  22'  46"  E.,  and 
lat.  32''  15'  42'  N.  The  houses  are  built  up  the 
hill,  the  lowest  bang  at  4000  feet,  the  highest 
7000  feet.    The  sanatorium  is  on  one  of  the  spurs 


obtains  satisfaction.  In  this,  ss  he  seldom  main 
the  attempt  without  resolution  to  penevere,  be 
rarely  fails ;  for  if  the  party  thus  arKsted  were  to 
suffer  the  brabman  sitting  In  dhania  to  perieh  \n 
hunger,  the  sin  would  for  ever  be  upon  his  bead. 
This  practice  has  become  lAlmost  unheard  dt  in 
late  years ;  the  last  occanon  in  Madras  was  aboot 
A.D.  1846 ;  bat  formerly  even  tlie  loterfereDee  d 
British  courts  often  proved  insufficient  to  died '% 
as  it  had  been  deemed  in  general  most  pendent  to 
avoid  for  this  puitMMe  the  use  of  ooerGi<m,  fna 
an  apprehension  that  the  first  appearance  of  ii 
might  drive  the  sitter  in  dhama  to  maxada,  Qe 
discredit  of  the  act  would  not  only  M  npoa  the 
officers  of  justice,  but  upon  the  Govenunentitrit 
The  practice  of  sitldng  in  dhania  was  not  eoafiiied 
to  brahman  men.  It  was  bad  reoouse  toby  Ban 
Bhai,  the  widow  of  a  man  of  the  hnhnuaicii 
tribe,  who  had  a  litigaticm  with  her  brother-in-inr, 


running  south  from  the  great  range  of  Dhaola  |  Bal  Kishen,  which  was  tried  by  arbitntiOD,  ud 


Dhar.  This  range  runs  east  and  west,  at  heights 
of  from  18,000  to  19,000  feet,  and  forms  a  great 
wall  on  the  north ;  it  is  due  to  this  range  that 
the  climate  of  Dharmsala  is  so  mild,  and  has  such 
a  heavy  rainfall.  Kangra,  said  by  Lord  Canning 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  district  in  India  excepting 
Kashmir,  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  inter- 
spersed with  undulating  hills,  and  situated  between 
the  rivers  Ravi  and  Sutlej.  On  one  side  it  has 
the  territories  of  Kashmir  and  Chumba,  on  the 
other  the  wild  but  romantic  hunting-fields  of 
Kulu,  Spiti,  and  Ladakh.  Various  races  of  men, 
speaking  diiSFerent  languages,  are  distributed  over 
its  surface.  Every  tone  of  climate  and  variety  of 
vegetation  is  here  to  be  met  with,  from  the 
scorching  heat  and  exuberant  growth  of  the  tropics, 
and  barren  heights  destitute  of  verdure  and 
capped  with  perpetual  snow."— Dr.  W.  P.  Dickson, 
1870;  India  Ajinals,  No.  227,  1870;  Paharee. 

DHARMSALA.  HmD.  A  building  erected  for 
a  religious  or  charitable  purpose.  It  is  like  the 
sarai  or  caravansari  of  Persia.  A  house  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers  or  pilgrims,  or  for 
the  reception  of  the  sick  or  poor.  In  India  they 
are  of  varied  forms, — sometimes  a  quadrangle,  open 
all  round  and  to  the  sky,  and  with  one  entrance ; 
sometimes  small  rooms,  both  on  the  inside  and 
outside  of  the  surrounding  walls. 

DHARNA  BAITHNA  literally,  to  sit  Dhama, 
was  a  practice  put  in  force  in  several  parts  of 
India  by  creditors,  who  sat  down  before  the  doors 
of  their  debtors,  so  as  to  close  all  exit  unless  over 


caption  or  arrest.  It  was  used  bv  the  Brahmans 
to  gain  a  point  which  could  not  be  accomplished 
by  any  other  means ;  and  the  process  was  as  follows : 
— ^A  brahman  who  adopts  this  expedient  for  the 
purpose  mentioned,  proceeds  to  the  door  or  house 
of  the  person  against  whom  it  is  directed,  or 
wherever  he  may  most  conveniently  intercept 
him.  He  there  sits  down  in  dhama,  with  poison 
or  a  poniard,  or  some  other  instrument  of  suicide 
in  his  hand,  and,  threatening  to  use  it  if  his  adver- 
sary should  attempt  to  molest  or  pass  him,  he  thus 
completely  arrests  the  debtor.  In  this  situation 
the  brahman  fietsts;  and  by  the  rigour  of  the 
eti^uett^  which  is  rarely  infringed,  the  unfortunate 
object  of  his  arrest  ouffht  also  to  fast,  and  thus 
they  both  remam  until  the  institutor  of  the  dhama 
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the  trial  and  sentence  were  revised  by  the  ooart 
of  justice  at  Benares,  and  again  in  appeal  Ibe 
suit  of  Benu  Bhai  involved  a  claim  of  property  nd 
a  oonsiderataon  of  caste,  which  her  aata^oaiit 
declared  she  had  forfeited.  Originally  it  wai 
practased  by  brahmans,  but  was  prohibited  bf 
Res.  7  of  1820  of  the  Bengal  Code.  In  the  aontii 
of  India  it  is  done  before  idols  for  obtaiiiag  ^ 
object  of  desire.  It  Is  an  ancient  praotaca  Gaan 
xxiv.  says,  *  I  will  not  eat  until  I  hate  tdd  mine 
errand,' and  a  brahman  sometimes  went  to  a  hone, 
sat  down,  and  refused  to  eat  till  he  had  obtained 
the  object  he  bad  in  view*  The  'EngliahiMB' 
newspaner  relates  that  about  1860,  a  man  aamed 
ChutteAhooj,  son  of  a  well-known  and  peapedaWe 
Chamn  of  Udaipur,  oairied  to  the  late  cinef  of 
that  state  oerti^  grievances  which  he  oooaidered 
himself  to  be  suffering  in  connection  wttk  bis 
village.  Failing  to  secure  redress  bjr  oidmiy 
measures,  he  todk  the  tmusaal  coutse  <".i°^]'^ 
on  the  chief  without  permission,  for  which  bieaA 
of  etiquette  he  Was  forbidden  to  enter  the  pahee 
again.  Accordingly,  bdng  under  a  aeaae  w 
degradation,  iU-feeling,  and  annoyance^  rafiea- 
dered  by  the  prohibitory  order,  he  inAlgw  in 
satires  and  phihppics  against  his  chief,  whotkn- 
upon  confiscated  his  viUage.  Upon  thia,  Ohtrt*»- 
bbooj  proceeded  to  Snhimbur,  which  at  that  to 
was  at  enmity  with  the  chief  of  Udaipur,  aodtnn 
step  onty  incensed  the  ohicdt  all  the  more  agaiut 
him.  Efere  he  appears  to  have  been  proridw  toi 
but  subsequently  wandered  about  from  place  ^ 
place  trying  to  obtain  redress,  but  with<mtbW^ 
able  to  secure  either  the  forgiveness  of  Ua  ^Wrf« 
the  restitution  of  his  viUage.  In  this  ^^^^^^ 
ing  he  appears  to  have  given  way  to  the  aape* 
tious  idea,  still  prevailiug  amoneat  the  Bajpitt^ 
that  the  shedding  of  his  own  blood  or  the  blood  a 
his  f amUy  would  bring  destraotion  upon  t^^^^J 
had  offended  him,  if  ^it  did  not  secare  a  m4 
attention  to  his  real  or  imaginary  wronga  h 
1859,  therefore,  whilst  tmveliing  lfam>ogh» 
jungle  with  his  two  wives,  two  slave  giri«i  «■»' 
servant,  together  with  a  paity  of  the  Meews  woo 
were  his  retainers,  he  one  day  dismoonied  t^ 
gave  his  horse  in  chai^tothe  servant,  i»»d  Np 
to  smoke.  Then,  advancing  a  littte  dirtMM>  ^J 
suddenly  killed  the  dovant,  and  called  upoa  w 
Meenas  to  dismount  tiie  women.  His  oidan  wen 
obejred.  One  slaved  fled  away  with  her  boy  « 
a  neighbouring  village,  and  escaped,  bat  the  tane 
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otiMT  women  were  kiDed.  The  ilaTe  girl  informed 
the  TiUagerB  of  what  had  oocoired,  and  they  went 
out  and  aaw  the  dead  bodies,  and  carried  them 
awagr,  and  burnt  them.  The  alare  giil  died  tiie 
next  ]rear,  and  Chatterbhooj  never  tamed  up  for 
six  Years  after  the  offenoe  had  been  oommftted. 
He  then  eame  in  and  oonfened  to  having  murdered 
the  women  and  seryant  Accordingly  he  was 
triad  and  oonyicted  of  murder,  and  we  Yioeroy 
was  folly  of  opinion  that  the  man  deeerred  hang- 
ing, but  tiiat,  considering  the  nmnber  of  ^ears 
which  had  elapsed,  the  prevalence  of  sapersUtion, 
and  the  lawlessness  which  preivailed  in  that  part 
of  Bajpntana  at  the  period  in  queatioD,  when  many 
aach  acts  wer«  committed  with  impunity,  His 
Bxcdlen<^  commuted  the  sentence  to  transporta- 
tion for  Vie,  The  inviolability  of  a  brahman,  and 
the  sin  attached  to  causiag  the  death  of  one  in  any 
wav,  is  inseparable,  and  to  thiL  according  to  Sir 
WJmam  Jones,  may  be  traced  the  practice  of 
dbama. 

DHARNI,  a  Nepal  weight  of  three  seers. 

DHARWAR,  a  town  which  gives  its  name  to 
a  revenue  district  in  the  Southern  Mahratta 
oonntry,  lying  between  lat  14''  17'  and  15'' 
50'  N.,  and  long.  74**  61*  and  76**  57'  E.,  with 
988,087  inhabitants.  Between  1787  and  1796, 
famine  occurred  i^m  a  succession  of  droughts, 
accompanied  by  sw&rms  of  locusts.  The  next 
famine  was  in  1802-8,  occasioned  by  the  immigra- 
tkm  of  people  from  the  valley  of  the  Godavery  and 
the  march  of  the  Peshwa's  army  through  the 
country.  In  18S3,  from  want  of  rain,  prices  ruled 
very  hi^.  Owing  to  Bucoessive  hot  seasons, 
InmneB  recurred  in  the  years  1866  and  1877. — 
Imp.  Gaz, 

DHA8HT-i-KIPGHAK,  the  Sahara  of  Asia. 

DHABRA,  religious  mendicants  in  Southern 
India,  who  hold  an  iron  worshipping  lamp  in  their 
hands,  and  perform  on  the  jangata,  tarte,  and 
sinku.  They  walk  before  a  corpse  when  being 
carried  to  the  funeral  pile. 

DHAT,  an  isolated  and  now  dependent  chief- 
tainship of  which  Oomerkote  is  the  capital  It 
separates  the  Bhatti  race  from  the  Jareja  race. 
Its  prince  is  of  the  Pramara  race  and  Soda  tribe, 
ancMnt  lords  of  all  Bind.  The  Dhatti  is  the 
Rajxmt  tribe  inhabiting  Dhat,  and  in  no  greater 
numbers  than  the  Eaorwa,  whom  they  resemble 
in  their  habits,  being  entirely  pastoral,  cultivating 
a  few  patches  of  land,  and  trusting  to  the  heavens 
alone  to  bring  it  forward.  They  barter  the  ghi, 
or  darified  butter,  made  from  the  produce  of  their 
herds,  for  grain  and  other  necessaries  of  life. 
Rabri  and  chauch,  or  porridge  and  buttermilk, 
form  the  grand  fare  of  the  desert.  A  couple  of 
seers  of  flour  of  bajra,  jooar,  and  kaijri  is  mixed 
wiUi  some  seers  of  chauch,  and  exposed  to  the 
fire,  but  not  boiled,  and  this  mess  will  suffice  for 
a  hurge  fiimDy.  The  cows  of  the  desert  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  plains  of  India,  and  give 
from  eight  to  ten  seers  (eight  or  ten  quarts)  of 
milk  daOy.  The  produce  of  four  cows  will  amply 
Bubsiat  a  family  of  ten  persons  from  the  sale  of 
ghi ;  and  their  prices  vary  with  their  productive 
powers,  from  ten  to  fifteen  rupees  each.  Rabri, 
analogous  to  the  kous-kous  of  the  African  desert, 
is  often  made  with  camel's  milk,  from  which  ghi 
cannot  be  extracted,  and  which  soon  becomes  a 
living  mass  when  put  aside.  Dried  fish  from  the 
valley  of  Sind  is  conveyed  into  the  desert  on 


bones  or  cameb,  and  fiiids  a  reac^  sale  amongst 
all  classes,  even  as  far  east  as  Barmair.  It  is  sold 
at  two  dokra  (coppers)  a  seer.  The  pooia,  or 
temporary  hanuets  of  tiie  Dhatti,  consisting  at 
roost  of  ten  huts  in  each,  resemble  those  of  the 
Eaorwa. — TocPs  RajtuQum^  i.  p.  4&. 

DHATUGARBHA,  from  Dhatu,  relic,  Garbha 
or  Gabba,  a  casket,  softened  into  the  Dhagoba, 
is  the  altar,  shrine,  or  relic  receptacle  in  whidi  the 
relics  of  Boddha  are  kept.  The  dhaeoba  is  the 
descendant  of  the  sepulchral  tumulus  of  the 
Turanian  races,  whether  found  in  Etruria,  Lydia, 
or  among  the  Scy  ths  of  the  northern  steppes.  By 
some  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  Uie  word 
Pagoda.  It  is  also  known  bv  the  Sanskrit  word 
Ghaitya.  Dhagoba  is  a  Buddhist  shrine  enclosing 
or  protecting  some  sacred  relic ;  but  by  some  ihey 
are  supposed  to  be  shrines  built  over  the  remains 
of  persons  of  the  Buddhist  ftkith,  and  consecrated 
to  their  saints. — Prinsep^s  AniiquUUs  by  ThamaSf 
p.  154.    See  Dhagoba. 

DHAULI,  20  m&es  soulhof  Ehatak,  and  20  miles 
north  of  Jaganath,  has  two  separate  edicts  of 
Asoka.  The  first  edict  is  addressed  to  the  pubUc 
officers  of  the  city  of  7V)sa]i,  and  commands 
murderers  to  be  imprisoned.  Both  edicts  appoint 
two  tuphas,  or  colleges  for  meditation  and  the 
propitiation  of  Heaven.  The  question  of  atheism 
m  ancient  Buddhism  is  set  at  rest  by  these  edicts, 
which  repeatedly  speak  of  this  world  and  the 
world  hereafter;  and  the  people  are  expressly 
commanded  to  propitiate  Heaven,  and  to  'confess 
and  believe  in  God,  who  is  the  worthy  object  of 
obedience;'  or,  more  literally,  '  Him,  the  eternal, 
ye  shall  propitiate  by  prayer.* — ^vi.  p.  442. 

DHAURA.  HiHi>.  Grislea  tomentosa.  The 
scarlet  flowers,  dhau  ka  phool,  are  considered 
stimulating,  and  given  to  women  in  labour ;  are 
also  used  in  dyeing.  The  gum,  dhaura  or  dhau 
ka  gond,  is  white  m  cobur,  like  the  katira  and 
tra^canth  gums,  swells  in  water.  In  dyeing  cloth 
it  is  applied  to  those  parts  that  the  dye  is  not 
wished  to  touch.  It  is  eaten  m  Luddoo.  Gne 
maund  costs  ten  rupees. — Oen,  Med,  Tap,  p.  183. 

DHAURL    Hind.    Goarse  leather  shoes. 

DHAUSSA.  Hnn>.  A  kettie-drum,  carried  on 
horseback. 

DHAYA.    Hind.    A  thatch  grass. 

DHAWALIGIRI,  a  mountain  in  Nepal,  in  lat. 
29**  11'  N.,  long.  82°  69'  E.  One  of  the  loftiest 
peaks  of  the  Himalayas,  rising  27,600  feet  above 
searlevel. — Imp.  Oaz, 

DHAWAR.     Mahr.    A  tribe  of  iron-smelters. 

DHAYA.  Hind.  Land  on  a  river  bank,  but 
subject  to  the  occasional  overflow  of  water ;  also 
ridges  along  the  dnr  course  of  a  river,  which  has 
turned  in  another  curection. 

DHE.  Hind.  In  the  N.W.  Provinces,  a  sub- 
division of  the  Jat  tribe. 

DHE.  Hind,  of  the  Gis-Sutlej.  Old  mounds 
yieldmg  saltpetre  earth. 

DHBKUDI.  Mahr.  A  water -lift,  tiie  pe- 
cottah  of  the  Tamil,  and  dhenkli  of  Hindustan. 
Dhenka  or  Dhenki  is  a  lever  of  any  kind ;  a  pedal 
for  husking  rice.  The  rice  is  first  damped  witii 
water.  It  is  a  mortar  with  a  pestle  worked  as  a 
treadle. 

DHELLA.  Hind.  Small  woghts  for  separat- 
ing the  gold  strands  in  tinsd-making. 

DHENKLI.  Hind.  A  water  lever,  a  machme 
for  raising  water,  the  pe-cottah  or  yettam  of  the 
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Tamil  countries.  It  oonsUts  of  a  horizontal  lever, 
with  a  vei^^t  at  one  end  and  a  bucket  of  iron  or 
an  earthen  pot  at  the  other,  along  from  or  resting 
on  an  upright  bamboo  or  pole ;  this,  being  lowered 
into  the  well  and  returned  to  its  original  place, 
brings  up  a  bucket  of  water.  The  name  is  pro- 
vinciaDy  oom^itod  into  dhooklee,  dhiklee,  and  in 
Gorakhpur  into  dheokuL  The  word  appears  to 
be  derived  from  Dhalkana,  to  roll,  to  overturn. 
The  posts  which  act  as  the  fnlcra  are  called 
t'hoonya ;  the  rope,  hurt ;  and  the  bucket, 
kurwaLa.  The  dhenkli  is  seldom  used  in  the 
Panjab  primer,  except  for  the  irrigation  of  rice 
fiel<k,  and  in  river  tracts  for  melons  and  tobacco. 
Jq  the  Peninsula  of  India  it  is  in  nse  in  all  the  finer 
garden  or  even  in  field  cultivation. — Elliotts  Sup, 
Glois,;  PovJilTs  Handbook^  p.  208. 

DH£B,  a  ncMi- Aryan  race,  many  of  them  dwell- 
ing as  predial  slaves  in  parts  of  India,  in  the 
Panjab,  rare  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  many  in  the 
Saugor  territory.  In  the  Nagpur  territorjr  they 
have  acquired  some  consideration  from  their  em- 
ployment as  Dalai  or  writ^servers.  In  the  Dekhan 
they  are  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Hollar  of  the 
Ganaieee,  the  Mhar  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  the 
Pariah  of  the  Tamil  and  Teling  races.  In  the 
Western  Provinces,  though  they  are  not  often 
found  in  any  numbers,  thej  appear  to  have 
left  the  remembrance  of  their  name,  for  it  is  a 
common  term  of  abuse  to  call  a  man  a  Barra 
Dher,  or  a  low -caste  fellow.  They  eat  dead 
animals,  dean  skins  and  sell  them  to  Chamar 
tanners.  In  Rajputana,  the  Dher  will  not  eat 
bogs,  either  tame  or  wild  ;  the  latter  they  hold  in 
great  abomination,  notwithstanding  their  Rajput 
masters  look  upon  them  as  a  luxury.  Dherwarab, 
the  locality  outside  the  Hindu  towns  where  the 
Dher  race  reside. — Elliot' $  Sup,  Gloss.;  Journal^ 
B.A.S.jp.  224. 

D'HERB£LOT,authoroC  Biblioth^ueOrientale 
La  Have,  1777. 

DHERI,  a  Sufi  sect  in  Persia,  who  believe  the 
world  is  uncreated  and  indissoluble. — Malcolm, 

DHEVARA,  a  tribe  of  boatmen. 

DHEWUS.  Hind.  Dalbergia  UjjaineQsis,  a 
tunber  of  Nagpur,  of  a  light  colour,  liable  to 
be  devoured  by  white  ants.  Its  strength  is  con- 
siderable. The  yonng  trees  are  cut  for  buidy  poles. 
It  sells  at  6  annas  the  cubic  foot.  —  Captain 
Sankey ;  Major  Pearse, 

DHIMAK.  Hind.  White  ants;  properlv  Dewak. 

DHIMAL,  a  race  in  the  sal  forest  of  the  Terai, 
who,  about  the  close  ol  the  eighteenth  century, 
migrated  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Kodi  from 
Nepal.  The  Dhimal  dwell  between  the  Kuki  and 
Dhonla,  between  the  open  plains  and  the  higher 
levels  of  the  mountains,  and  their  villages,  though 
distinct,  the  people  not  intermarrying,  are  inter- 
mixed with  tne  Bodo.  The  Dhimal  differ  from 
the  Bodo  in  their  language  and  their  pantheon. 
The  deities  Data  and  Bidata  preside  over  marriage, 
the  feast  of  which  is  prolonged  through  three  days, 
and  costs  from  30  to  40  rupees.  They  bury  their 
dead.  The  Dhimal  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Terai  are  estimated  at  about  15,000  souls.— 
LathamUs  Descriptive  Ethnology,    See  Bodo ;  India. 

DHIMAR,  a  branch  of  the  bearer  or  K&har 
race,  but  sometimes  considered  offshoots  of  the 
Mullah  or  boatman  race.  They  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  fishing  and  palanquin-bearing. —  Wils, 

DHIMEREE.    Uriya  ?    A  tree  of  Ganjam  and 
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Gumsor ;  extreme  height  40  feet,  axennde 
4(  feet.  Bandy  wheSs  are  sometimes  made  ei 
the  wood ;  but  it  is  oonsidered  sacced,  aad  is  bank 
when  libatioDS  are  offered.  The  fruit  is  eaten ;  a 
juioe  extracted  from  the  root  is  used  in  rheiunatMB. 
— Caotain  Macdonald, 

DHINGAN,  in  Pomiab,  an  agricultaral  slave. 

DHINGANA,  vulgo  Dbeegana  Qit,  a  forfeit),  a 
demand  of  a  forfeit  at  a  game.  Dhingana  BndliiKe, 
the  earthen  pot  used  on  this  oocaaiaiu 

DHI  RAJ.  Sansk.  a  monarch,  an  emperor, 
a  ruler. — Gloss. 

DHIRHOR,  a  tribe  of  the  Ahir  in  Benaras  and 
Gorakhpur.  They  are  reckoned  in  the  Tasfarih> 
ul-Akwam  amongst  the  Doab  Ahir. 

DHOB.  It  is  customary  for  Hindu  f&taieiB  to 
bind  round  the  arm  of  the  new-bom  infant  a  root 
of  that  species  of  the  anurdhob,  the  imperiahafab 
dhob  grass,  the  Cynodon  dactrf Ion,  wdl  known  ler 
its  nutritive  properties  and  luxuriant  vegetatiaa 
under  the  most  intense  heat 

DHOBAL,  a  brahman  tribe  in  GarhwaL 

DHOBI.  Hind.  A  washerman;  one  of  the 
lowest  castes  of  Hindus.  A  woman  is  called 
Dhobin.  Various  subdivisions  are  reoogniaed,  the 
members  of  which  do  not  eat,  drink,  or  inter* 
marry  together.  There  are  seven  such  in  the 
N.W.  P.,  but  the  septs  differ,  or  are  at  least 
differently  named  in  different  provinces.  Tlwir 
names  are  the  Magadhiya,  Ajuohiya,  Kanaaiija, 
Belwar,Gosar,Bathare,andPagahiya.  Other  tribes, 
Shaikh  and  Bhaika,  are  Mnsalmans.  Hie  cultivat- 
ing Dhobi  do  not  intermarry  with  the  waahii^ 
Dhobi.  The  class  calling  themselves  Rajdhob  axe 
said  generally  to  be  engaged  in  the  operatioii  of 
rice-cleaning. 

The  cleansing  is  effected  by  steaming,  and  beat- 
ing the  clothes  on  a  stone.  The  poorest  Hindu 
does  not  wash  his  own  clothes. — Sherring*s  Tribes; 
Calcutta  Review,  No.  110, 

DHOBPS  EARTH  is  a  native  carbonate  of 
soda,  called  sajji  matti  in  Hindustani,  and  ap- 
placaram  in  Tamil  and  Teli^u.  It  is  a  whitii£- 
grey,  sandy  efflorescence,  which  often  covers  miles 
of  country  where  decayed  white  granite  forms  the 
surface  soil.  This  earth  b^ns  to  accumulate  in 
the  dry  weather ;  immediately  after  the  rains,  it 
can  be  scraped  off  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  two 
or  three  inch^  and  by  repeated  boiling  and  the 
addition  of  a  little  quicklune  the  alkali  is  obtained 
of  considerable  strength.  With  a  litUe  oare,  very 
clean  carbonate  of  soda  can  be  obtained,  fit  fir 
the  manufacture  of  Uxlet  sosn,  white  glMs,  and 
glazes  for  pottery.  The  Nellore,  Cuddapah, 
MasulijMtam,  and  Chingleput  districts  yield  tfaii 
earth  m  great  quantities;  and  it  is  al&o  fomd 
largely  at  Puducottah,  Hyderabad,  Bellaiy,  and 
Mysore.  The  richest  in  alkali  is  from  the  tnd- 
tories  of  the  Nizam,  the  quantity  of  anhjdiqai 
carbonate  being  about  67  per  cent»  JS^eatsd 
attempts  have  been  made  to  prepare  barilla  tan 
it  for  exportation,  and  ve^  lair  speameas  han 
been  exported  at  different  times,  but  the  aiodtiato 
price  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  of  England,  prepaied 
from  sea  salt,  will  always  prevent  thia  f rom  h^ 
a  remunerative  article  of  export;  The  oolouea 
frits  for  banffle  glass,  in  makmg  whidli  it  m  vmA 
have  lately,  however,  become  an  article  of  e^nrt 
from  the  Madras  Preeodency.  It  exists  in  ***"*^'1t 
quantities  in  many  pacta  of  India,  in  Bengal 
especially,  in  the  districts  of  Monghir,.  Pnniiah,  and 
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Gawnpnr.  It  oontaiiiB  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of 
carbonate  ol  soda,  traces  of  Bulphate  of  soda, 
orgmnic  matter,  day,  sand,  and  oxide  of  iioD. 
The  salt  can  be  extnlcted  by  washing  the  minexsl 
without  incineration,  bat  the  organic  matter  is 
disBohnBd  at  the  same  time,  andgiTes  a  deep  brown 
solution,  from  which  pure  crystals  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. Firing  deetrcr^  this  substance,  and  then 
the  aolution  is  adourless.  Bat  care  most  be  taken 
not  to  posh  the  heat  beyond  low  redness,  for  the 
alkali  at  a  higher  temperatore  combines  with  the 
land  and  day,  and  the  whole  rans  into  green 
glass,  insolable  in  water.  In  Europe,  barilla  is  pre- 
pared either  by  homing  seaweedssndludyiating  the 
ashes,  the  product  being  termed  kelp  and  boxilla, 
or  by  deeompoBing  common  salt  by  milphuric  acid, 
and  then  roasting  the  resulting  sulphate  with 
chalk,  sawdust,  aaul  fragments  of  iron.  The  mass 
when  waahed  gires  the  carbonate  of  soda. — Mr. 
Jt  Reynolds  in  Pharmaceutical  Journal^  1858,  zii. ; 
iV.  E.  0/1855  and  1857;  Beng.  Phar. 

DHOGREE,  Eangra  hillmen  who  work  at  iron- 
amelting. 

DHOL.  Hind.  A  large  dram,  both  sides 
covered  with  leatiier,  and  played  upon  with  the 
handSb  Dholuk  or  Dholkee,  a  drtun  only  one  side 
covered  with  leather ;  a  small  drum. 

DHOLE.    Hind.    The  wild  dog. 

DHOU,  a  Gond  tribe  who  dwell  in  jungly 
districts,  and  are  employed  as  goatherds. 

DHOLNA.    Hind.    A  sort  of  amulet. 

DHOLFUR,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Chambai,  which  flows  for  100  miles  through  Dhol- 
por  territory.  Dholpur  state  lies  between  bt  26° 
22'  and  26°  57'  N.,  and  long.  77°  26'  and  78°  19'  E., 
with  an  area  of  1174  square  miles  and  227,976 
inhabitants.  The  most  numerous  daases  are 
Brahmana  36,884,  aod  Chamavs  32,092.  Thakurs 
nomber  23,703  ;  Guiank  17,229 ;  Kachbi,  15,090 ; 
Mina,  10,620;  and  liodha,  8050.  The  remainder 
of  the  population  is  divided  among  75  other  castes. 
There  are  9964  MahomedaDS,  who  reside  for  the 
most  part  in  the  towns  of  Ban  and  Dholpur. 

Lukindar  Singh,  known  as  the  rana  of  Gohud, 
was  the  foot  of  the  chiefs  of  Dholpur  with  whom 
the  British  Government  formed  political  relations. 
The  family  belong  to  the  Jat  tribe,  and  first  rose 
to  notice  imder  the  Peshwa  Baji  Rao.  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  M ahrattas  at  ranipat,  the  uncle 
of  Lukindar  Singh  rebelled,  and  possesBed  himself 
of  the  fort  of  Gwalior.  Daring  the  Mahratta  war 
which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Subye,  the  British  in 
1799  formed  a  treaty  with  him.  Much  discussion, 
however,  arose  in  1803,  1804,  and  1805,  but 
ultimately  the  river  Chambai  became  the  boundary 
between  Sindia's  territories  and  Dholpur.  Maba- 
rana  Keerut  Singh  lived  to  a  great  age.  He  died 
in  1836,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bhagwant  Singh, 
who  rendered  assistance  to  the  fugitives  from 
Gwalior  in  1857,  but  his  minister  Deo  Huns  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  Government  by  plunder- 
ing villages  m  the  Asra  district  Bhaffwant 
Singh  received  the  right  of  adoption,  and  was 
de<£tfed  entitled  to  a  salute  of  fifteen  guns.  The 
military  force  of  the  state  conaisis  of  about  2000 
men. — Treaties^  etc^  iv.  p.  108 ;  Imp.  Gaz. 

DHONDAL.  Mahk.  A  black  stony  ground, 
retentive  of  water. 

DHONDAL  andGogawut  are  two  tribes  amongst 
the  most  ancient  of  we  allodial  chieftains  of  the 
Inctian  desert;  the  Dhondal  being  descendants  of 
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Bao  Gango,  the  Gogawnt  of  the  famous  Goga  the 
Chauhan,  who  defended  the  Sutlej  in  the  earliest 
Mahomedan  invasion  recoided.  Both  Gk>ga  and 
his  steed  Jowadia  are  famed  in  Rajasthan. — Rajas- 
than,  ii.  p.  90. 

DHONEE.  Hind.  A  Are  lighted  by  fakirs, 
over  which  they  sit,  imbibing  its  smoke. 

DHONI.    Himd.    a  coasting  sloop.    See  Boat. 

DHONPATTA.    Hihd.   a  leaf  used  in  tanninff. 

DHOR,  Hind.,  Tel.;  Dhoria,  Can.;  Dhorata, 
Maiul,  are  found  in  most  of  the  hrget  villages  of 
Southern  India.  They  are  tanners,  but  are  re- 
garded as  Hindus,  and,  unlike  the  Mhar  and 
Mhang,  reside  within  the  villages.  They  do  not 
partake  of  aounals  that  die  of  diraase.  They  never 
devote  their  young  women  to  the  gods.  They  are 
looked  on  by  the  Pariah  or  Dher  as  vile,  and  are 
not  associated  with  in  eating  or  intermarrying. 
The  Dhor  are  robust,  fair,  short  men,  with  well- 
developed  chests,  wide  faces,  light-coloured  eyes, 
many  of  them  with  a  light  moustache,  and  in  all 
their  features  they  present  evidence  of  a  Mongol 
origin.  They  never  eat  the  hvge  homed  cattie, 
the  cow,  buffalo,  or  bullock,  nor  do  they  eat  dead 
animals ;  but  fowls,  fish,  deer,  goato,  and  sheep 
are  lawful.  They  mairy  in  their  own  tribe,  making 
the  marriage  procession  on  a  bullock,  and  say  that 
they  are  not  entitled  to  jproceed  on  a  horse.  Like 
almost  all  the  idol-woxshipping  races  of  India,  they 
wcmhip,  at  anniversaries,  the  chid  implements  of 
their  trade,  which  in  then:  case  is  the  tan-pit  or 
earthen  jar  in  which  the  hides  are  steeped,  streaked 
with  red  lead ;  but  they  weekly  cow-dung  a  small 
spot  in  their  house,  on  which  they  bum  incense, 
place  flowers  and  wheaten  cakes  covered  with 
rice,  bow  down,  worship,  and  eat  The  deity 
thus  invoked,  one  family  at  Oodghir  said,  was  Bawa 
Adam,  whom  they  consider  to  be  Mahadeva ;  and 
inquirv  eUdted  the  information  that  about  60  or 
80  miles  west  of  Punderpur  is  a  stone  named 
Bawa,  or  Father  Adam.  It  is  doubtless  tne 
ordinary  Imgam  there.  They  also  worshipped 
Ai,  whom  they  designate  as  the  Bhawani  at 
Taljapur,  butKhandobaatMaliigamn  also  receives 
their  worship.  The  temple  guardians,  however, 
do  not  permit  the  Dhor  to  approach  near  to  the 
idols,  as  their  trade  of  workers  in  sldns  and  hides 
makes  them  undean.  Thev  bury  the  dead  who 
have  ^Uen  victuns  to  smallpoz  and  cholera,  but 
those  from  some  other  diseases  are  burned;  a 
pregnant  woman  dying  is  bumed.  They  make 
leather  from  hides,  and  manufacture  such  articles 
as  are  used  for  water  purposes,  the  mot  bucket, 
the  dhol  and  pak'haL 

DHOR,  homed  cattle ;  also  called  Gai-goru. 

DHOTAR  or  Adhotar.    Hind.    Coarse  muslin. 

DHOTE  or  Dhatti  is  the  Rajput  tribe  inhabit- 
ing Dhat.    SeeDhat. 

DHOTI.  Hind.  Dovati,  Sansk.  The  unsewed 
garment  with  which  Hindu  men  clothe  the  lower 
parts  of  their  persons.  It  is  mentioned  by  Near- 
chus.  It  is  nasaed  round  the  waist,  then  between 
the  legs,  and  fastened  by  being  tucked  in  behind, 
and  the  appearai^ptr  Jbecomes  that  of  wide  or  narrow 
trousers.  Aooatse  cotton  one,  worn  by  cultivators 
and  h^bourenin  Hift£eld,m^y  cost  about  two 
rupees. .  Qfi^M  y^w  silk,  called  mtambar,  is 
largely  made  at  Qe^fiies.  With  every  Hindu  man, 
of  all  parts  {]dy[n<l^  ^li^e,  the  dhoti  is  an  indis- 
pensable garment.  >3hould  he  even  wear  drawers 
or  trousers,  he  will  hav^  a  dhoti,  large  or  small, 
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underneath.  It  is  a  single  piece  of  oloth,  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  yurds  long  by 
two  to  three  feet  broad,  with  ornamented  ends 
and  borders ;  but  may  be  somewhat  broader  and 
longer.  As  a  general  rule,  there  is  literally  no 
change  up  to  the  present  day,  from  the  costume 
of  the  male  figures  in  Buddhist  and  Hindu  sculp- 
tures of  nearly  two  thousand  yean  ago.  All  other 
articles  of  male  attire  are  sewn  garments,  cut  out 
by  tailors  and  made  by  them ;  and  there  are, 
perhaps,  as  many  Tsrieties  of  rests  and  tunics^ 
angraka,  joobbha,  koorta,  chapknn,  mirzai,  and 
the  like,  as  there  are  surtouts,  paletots,  cambridges, 
etc.,  fashioned  in  Europe.  Many  of  these  are 
worn  by  Mahomedans  and  Hindus  alike,  the  onlj 
difference  being  that  the  Hindu  ties  or  buttons  his 
vest  on  the  right  side,  the  Mahomedans  on  the 
left.  Hindu  tailors  are  found  eTeiywhere,  possibly 
descendants  of  the  needle-plying  handicnSftsmen, 
who,  lika  the  weavers,  smiths,  and  carpenters, 
found  a  place  in  the  enumeration  of  trades  in 
Menu's  Institutes  and  the  Yagnyawalkya.  The 
texture  of  the  dhoti,  saree,  and  lungi  fabrics,  manu- 
fiMtured  in  Britain  and  sent  to  India,  is  not  that 
required  by  the  people,  nor  what  they  are  accus- 
tomed to.  It  is  in  general  too  close,  too  much 
like  calico,  in  fact,  which  of  course  makes  the 
garment  hot,  heavy  in  wear,  and  difficult  to  wash. 
Again,  the  surface  becomes  rough,  and,  as  it  is 
generally  called,  fuzzy  in  use,  while  the  native 
fabric  remains  free.  Comparatively  few  native 
women  of  any  class  or  desree  wear  white ;  if  they 
do  wear  it,  the  dress  has  broad  borders  and  ends. 
But  all  classes  wear  coloured  cloths, — black,  red. 
blue,  ocoasionallv  orang«  and  green,  violet  and 
gray.  AH  through  Western.  Central,  and  Southern 
India,  safrees  are  striped  ana  checked  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  patterns.  Nanrainpet,  Dhanwar,  and 
Muktul,  in  the  Nizam's  territories,  Qudduk  and 
Bettigerry  in  Dharwar,  Kolhapur,  Nasik,  Yeola, 
and  many  other  manuiacturing  towns  in  the 
Dekhan,  Arnee  in  the  south,  and  elsewhere,  send 
out  artides  of  excellent  texture,  with  beautifully- 
arranged  colours  and  patterns,  both  in  stripes  and 
checks. 

DHOWA.  Hind.  A  whiUsh-coloured  wood, 
dose-gralBed  and  hard.  Rentif  ul  in  the  Santal 
jnnglM  and  hills  ffom  Ranibahal  to  Hasdiha. 
Used  for  cart-wheels,  beams,  and  door-posts  by 
the  natives,  also  for  mallBts  and  tent  pegs. — Cal- 
cutta Engineer^  Journal,  July  1860. 

DHRAN6ADRA,  a  native  state  in  Eattyawar. 
Its  chiefs  are  of  the  Jhala  family,  and  of  great 
antiquity. — Imp,  Gaz. 

I>HRISHTA-BYUMNA,  brother  of  Draupadi, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Pandava  in  their 
war  with  the  Eaurava.  He  killed  Drona,  and 
was  in  turn  killed  by  Aswatthaman,  son  of  Drona. 
— Dow9on, 

DHRITA  RASHTRA,  elder  son  of  Erishxia 
Dwaipayana  by  the  widow  of  Yichitra  Viiya, 
king  of  Hastinapora.  He  was  brother  of  Pandn, 
but  was  blind,  and  on  that  aeoount  was  set  aside 
from  the  throne ;  but  he  succeeded  to  it  on  Pandn 
retiring.  He  married  Gandhari,  and  his  sons, 
Duhsasana  and  Duryodhana,  were  named  Eaurava. 
He  had  abdicated  in  favour  of  Durvodhanay  at 
whose  suggestion  he  banished  tiie  Pandavaprinees, 
his  own  nephews,  from  his  kingdom*  It  was  his 
sons  and  those  of  his  brother  Fandn  who  fought 
for  suprema<7  at  Euru  Eshetra.    The  chief  of  his 
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sonA  were  Duryodhana,  Duhsasana,  Vikania,nl 
Chitrasena.  His  sons  fell  in  the  eighteen  dqs' 
battle  of  Euru  Kshetra.  Gandhari,  after  the  faitde 
of  Euru  Eshetra,  retired  with  Dhritanofata  isd 
his  mother  Eunti  to  the  jungle  ontheGangea^vlne 
the  maharaja  died,  or  was  burned  in  a  forest  in. 

DHRUVA,  generally  the  pole  of  a  giest  oMe 
of  the  sphere,  particularly  the  celestial  nfe 
Uttara  Dhruva,  the  North  Pole,  also  the  fflhr 
Star;  Dacshina  Dhruva,  the  South  Pole.  Ho 
term  isaJsoused  to  signify  a  constant  arc,  refenag 
to  the  distance  of  a  ^net  from  the  beginmivof 
the  sidereal  zodiaa  Dhmva  means  mon  «• 
monly  an  epoch  to  which  a  oomputatio&is  ntoni 
Lastly,  it  is  the  name  of  the  Toga  Stv  d  fte 
12th  Kaicshatra,  supposed  to  be  the  same  u  /S 
liConis. — Warren^t  Kaia  Sanhita, 

DHUA.  .In  Bikanir,  thesix  items  of  the  levone 
are, — EhiJisa,  or  fiscal  revenue;  Dhua;  Asgdi; 
town  and  transit  duties ;  Pusaeti  or  pkmgii-to; 
and  Malbah:—- /2ajiulAiin^  ii.  p.  205. 

DBUBBOOS,  a  rod  of  iron  about  a  foot  kfi^ 
with  a  knob  at  one  end  and  a  sharp  point  at  tfe 
other,  having  from  fifty  to  a  hunchred  hoDoT 
rings,  which,  when  shi^en,  rattle  against  ooi 
another;  used  by  fakirs,  who  widd  ft  about, 
striking  their  abdomen  of  a  sudden  with  the  stop 
point. 

DHUB-E ALA,  the  Indian  hot  season.  Aeond- 
ing  to  the  Shastra,  the  seasons  are  six  in  numbv^ 
each  comprising  two  months.  A  more  definite 
division  is  Choumaaa  or  Burk*faa,  the  four  idob& 
of  the  rainy  season ;  Seeala,  Jara,  or  Mohan,  ik 
cold  season ;  and  Dhnb-kaU  or  E'huna,  thebot 
season.— £Uto^ 

DHUBEI,  a  wood  of  Nepal,  also  called  betina- 
cori,  sulla,  and  isurrendhuL  Its  braacheB  an 
used  in  Nepal  as  torches ;  the  fragrant  toipaifiM 
which  it  yields  is  employed  in  sacrifieea  and  is 
medicated  salves,  and  its  wood  is  convBrted  into 
rafters  for  houses. — Smiih^s  Five  Yean,  p.  67. 

DHUL.  HiKD.  A  grass;  grows  in  tiiemaite 
(jhil)  of  Caohar;  and  the  gra8Bes<rf  the  jn^ 
are  the  khak,  eekur,  and  tera. 

DHULBHUM,  called  also  Ohatsillah,  a  lai^ 
pargana  east  of  the  Eolehan,  attached  to  tbe 
Singbhum  district,  first  cok>nised  by  the  Bbmmj. 
— 2>ciftofi,  p.  156. 

DHULIA,  a  civil  and  mOitaiy  sfestbn  k 
Eandesh. 

DHULI-BAITA,  of  Ooorg.  Literally,  sweepng 
of  the  threshing-floor ;  a  cess  leviM  on  w 
holdings. — Glossary, 

DHUMEAR.  EuLU.  A  woman's  shawl  « 
wrapper. 

DHUMEnRTA,  among  the  non-Aiyan  tribee  i 
hall  for  bachelors. 

DHUN.  Hind.  Any  low  valley  at  the  foot  (tf 
a  mountain,  as  the  valley  intervening  between  tte 
true  Himalava  and  tiie  Swalik  or  outer  hifli  a 
the  Dehra-dhun,  Jaswun-dhun,  etc.  The  te^ 
gradations  of  true  Himalaya,  via.  dhun  or  vBtip, 
sandstone  or  Siwalik  range,  'bhaver'  or  fcrat 
tractSj  and  lowest  of  all  the  Tend,  whidi  ooa- 
sists  of  arid  tracts  or  else  swamps  at  tiie  ^^otm 
l^he  mountams,  which  are  so  constant  and  nu^ 
in  the  central  Himalaya,  axe  not  obsemUatki 
in  the  Panjab. 

DHUNA.  Hind.  Small  oops  made  oat  of  I 
by  theDoeali. 

DHUNA  or  Jhoona,  a  reflinous  gam 
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hoin  the  Vati«t  robosta  by  making  indsioiiB  in 
Ihe  stem  of  the  tree,  from  which  the  reBin  exodee. 

DHUNGHEE,  the  Dimicha  or  Dhnncha  of 
Bengal,  is  enltiyated  for  itB  fibres,  which  are 
made  into  ropes  and  nets.  It  is  the  Sesbania 
acaleata,  Persoon.  For  its  culture,  the  soil  is 
geanenXLj  low  and  wet,  and  not  vsquiring  much 
prepamtkm,  as  the  plant  is  hardy,  growing  frran 
six  to  ten  feet,  and  rapid  in  growth.  It  is  con- 
sidered a  meliorating  crop,  "nie  sowing  is  when 
tfie  soil  has  been  moistened  by  the  first  showers 
of  AprQ  or  May.  About  thirty  pounds  of  seed 
are  allowed  to  the  acre,  and  less  weeding  is 
leqniTed  than  for  jute.  The  crop  is  rea4y  to  cut 
in  September  and  October,  though  the  fibre  does 
not  anffer,  if  left  standing  till  the  seed  is  ripe,  in 
Sorember.  The  process  of  steepinff  and  cleaning 
the  fibre  is  similar  to  that  required  for  sunn,  which 
is  Ooialaria  junoea.  The  general  produce  of  an 
acre  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds 
of  fibre,  the  current  price  somewhat  less  than  that. 
of  pftt,  JIM,  Oorohom  olitorius  and  G.  capsu- 
laris.  The  expense  of  cultivation,  induding  land 
rent,  is  about  nine  rupees.  The  fibres  are  long 
(aix  to  seven  feet),  but  coarser  and  more  hanh 
than  those  of  hemp,  unless  out  at  a  veiy  early 
period  From  its  great  strength^  it  is  weo  calcu- 
lated for  the  manitfacture  of  cordage  and  cables. 
In  Bengal,  the  fishermen  mske  drag-ropes  to  their 
nets  of  this  fibre,  on  account  of  its  strength, 
and  durability  in  water.  Indeed,  by  the  &n- 
galew  it  is  considered  more  dovable  in  water 
than  either  sunn  or  pit.  It  is  really  a  very 
esoellent  fibre  lor  common  cord  and  twine  pur- 
powB,  and  certainly  very  much  superior  in  strength 
and  dorability  to  jute.  It  is  also  a  much  hardier 
flant  than  jute ;  the  latter,  indeed,  being  rather 
an  onoertain  crop  for  the  production  of  the  fine 
long  ailky  fibre  so  much  (uJled  for  in  England. 
ThoDKh  rather  wiry,  it  is  strong,  and  remarkable 
Cor  its  contraction  when  wetted, — so  much  so,  that 
it  woald  even  carry  away  the  mainmast  of  a  ship 
by  mere  contraction.  Mr.  Deneef,  a  Belgian 
ianner  empbyed  in  India,  presented  samples  of 
the  Bengal  hemp,  called  dhnncha,  to  the  Agri- 
Horticultural  Society  in  November  1840,  and 
stated  that  they  had  been  dressed  after  the 
Bdgian  mode.  A  bigba,  he  says,  will  yield  173 
Unl  of  cleaned  fibre,  and  92  lbs.  of  seed.  A  woman 
can  drcae  about  4  lbs.  a  day.  In  April  1951, 
Gaptam  Thomson  presented  a  dressed  sample  of 
the  fibre  of  the  dhuncfaa  of  Bengal,  and  a  piece 
of  rope  made  of  it.  This  rope,  he  stated,  had 
been  naed  in  various  ways  for  nearly  two  years, 
and,  frofn  various  reports  upon  it,  he  thought  it 
likely  to  come  into  extensive  use.  In  the  arsenal 
of  Fort  William,  a  three  and  a  half  inch  rope  of 
dhmichee  broke  with  not  less  than  75  cwt ,  though 
the  Qovemment  proof  required  for  such  rope  was 
only  49  cwt.  The  price  of  the  dhunohee  in  the 
interior  has  long  been  about  Rs.  18  per  maund.  Dr. 
Royle  Hiought  it  would  probably  fetch  from  £30 
to  £36  a  ton,  and,  after  being  introduced  and 
known,  perhaps  £5  more.  It  was  also  valued  by 
ocheni  ftt  £35  in  ISbS.^Royls,  Fib.  PL  p.  2to. 

DHUND.  Bjhd,  A  monumental  mound. 
Beesll-Deo,  a  contempomy  of  Jeypal,  the  Tuar 
king  of  Debli,  lived  about  a.d.  1032-1096.  He 
eeema  to  have  become  a  convert  to  Mahomed- 
ankm.  But,  for  his  subsequent  expiation  of  this 
(rime,  he  is  represented  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent ; 
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and  the  mound  (dhund)  where  he  took  up  hvk 
abode  still  exists  at  Kalik  Jobnair,  and  is  called 
after  him,  Beesil-ka-d'hund — Rajakhanj  n.  p.  454. 

DHUNDHUMARA,  a  king  of  Oudh  of  the 
Solar  line,  properly  called  Kuvalayaswa,  but 
termed  Dhundhumara,  from  slaying  a  demon 
named  Dhundku,  who  annoyed  the  saint  Uttanka. 

DHUNDI.  fiiRi).  An  agricultural  tribe  of 
Mahomedans  in  the  Mnltan  division,  on  the  banks 
oftbelSutlej. 

DHUNIA,  the  lowest  osste  in  the  Himalaya, 
who  employ  themselves  as  gold-washers,  eotton* 
carders. 

DHUNJ£BHOY  FRAMJEE,  a  learned  Panee 
of  Bombay,  author  of  a  Zend  and  English  and  Zend 
and  Gu  jerati  dictionary.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  work  is  a  comparative  table  of  the  Zend 
alphabet,  witii  those  of  the  Persian,  Pehlvi, 
Hebrew,  GuneifoTm,  Sanskrit,  Gnjerati,  Greek 
and  Roman  languages.  The  second  plate  con- 
tains a  comparison  of  the  Zend  orthography 
according  to  the  different  systems  of  sixteen 
Asiatic  and  European  orientalists.  Preliminary 
DiscoufBe  on  the  Origin  and  Authenticity  of  the 
Zend  Languaffe  and  Zendavesta.  The  Pehlvi 
Alphabets,  published  with  obeervations  on  the 
Lapidary,  Cursive,  and  Numismatic  Pehlvi  Writ- 
ings, Tablets,  Manuscripts,  and  Coins. 

DHU  NUWAZ  was  the  surname  of  Yusuf, 
a  king  of  Yemen,  who,  having,  like  some  of  his 
predecessors,  embraced  Judaism,  terribly  perse- 
cuted all  who  would  not  do  so  likewise.  He  put 
them  to  death  by  various  tortures,  the  most 
common  of  which  was  throwing  them  into  a 
glowing  pit  of  fire,  whence  he  had  the  opprobrious 
appellation  of  the  '  Lord  of  the  Pit'  This  perse- 
cution is  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  chapter  65. 
Dhu  Nnwas  reigned  till  about  70  years  before 
Mahomed,  and  was  defeated  by  a  force  sent  from 
Abyssinia,  and  slain. 

DHUP  or  Dhupri.  Hum.  Juniperus  excelaa, 
incense.  J.  communis,  Chalei  ke  dhup;  J.  ex- 
oelsa,  Jari  dhup,  Dhupa.  The  word  is  also  applied 
to  many  fragrant  things  used  for  burning,  as 
incense  offered  to  idols,  t.g.  to  the  root  of  Dole- 
miflea  macrooephala,  to  jumper  or  to  benioin,  to 
Juniperus  excelsa,  J.  arborea,  pencil  cedar. 

DHURGONTEE.  In  the.time  of  Akbar,  Dhur- 
oontee,  queen  of  Gurha  Mundala,  ruled  over  the 
Sanger  and  Nerbadda  territories,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Berar.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  reign- 
ing Chundal  prince  of  Mahoba.  He  gave  his 
daughter  only  on  condition  that  the  Gond  prince 
who  demanded  her  should,  to  save  his  character, 
come  with  an  army  of  50,000  men  to  take  her. 
He  did  so,  and,  nothing  loth,  Dhurgontee  departed 
to  reign  over  a  countiy  where  her  name  is  now 
more  revered  than  that  of  anv  other  sovereign 
it  has  ever  had.  She  was  killed  about  the  end  of 
the  16th  century,  about  12  miles  from  Jubbulpur, 
while  gallantly  leading  on  her  troops  in  their 
third  and  last  attempt  to  stem  the  tonent  of 
Mahomedan  invasion.  Her  tomb  is  still  to  be 
seen  where  she  fell,  in  a  narrow  defile  between 
two  hills,  and  a  pair  of  large  rounded  stones 
which  stand  near  are,  aoeoonling  to  popular 
belief,  her  royal  drums  turned  into  stone,  which 
in  the  dead  of  the  night  are  still  heard  resounding 
through  tiie  woods,  and  calling  the  spirits  of  her 
warriors  from  their  thousand  graves  around  her. 
The  travellers  who  pass  this  soUtary  spot  respect* 
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{nHj  place  upon  the  tomb  the  prettiest 
thej  can  find  of  the  cryatak  which  dbioimd  in 
the  nd(^boarhood — SUeman's  Rambles^  pi  254 ; 
Joum.  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  y,  213. 

DHURJATI,  a  title  of  Sim  or  Mahadera.  The 
term  means,  He  who  weareth  his  hair  boand  aboat 
his  head  in  the  form  of  a  tiara,  in  which  stjle  h 
is  worn  hf  the  Jogi  or  Sanyasi  derotees  and 
other  adherents  of  Siva. 

DHUS,  Hind.,  was  an  expedient  to  hasten  the 
oom{diance  of  a  demand  from  a  depcmdent^  A 
party  of  horse  pro<»Beds  to  the  township,  and  are 
commanded  to  receive  so  much  per  day  till  the 
exaction  is  complied  with.  If  the  dhiis  is  refosed, 
it  is  considered  tantamount  to  an  appeal  to  arms. 
.^Rakuihan,  iL  p.  413. 

DHUSAR,  a  tribe  in  Benaieswho  came  origin- 
ally from  Dehli.  They  cultivate  a  peculiar  strain 
or  measure  of  music,!  in  which  th^  are  unsur- 
passed. The  Dhusar  rigidly  maintain  the  purity 
of  their  order,  and  ihe  performance  of  Hindu 
ceremonies  and  duties,  ana  neither  eat  meat  nor 
drink  any  kind  of  spirit. — Skening^s  Tribes, 

DHYA.  HiMD.  In  the  Central  Provinces  the 
squatter  cuts  down  and  bums  the  trees,  and  bows 
seed  among  the  ashes,  usoally  abandoning  the 
pUuie  after  three  crops,  and  repeating  the  process 
at  another  place.  It  is  the  £umri  cultivation  of 
the  south  of  the  Peninsula. 

DHYANA.  Singh.  From  Dhvoi,  to  think. 
Religious  meditation,  mental  abstraction,  a  Bud- 
dhist and  Hindu  practice.  Ward  says,  in  this 
act  of  devotion  the  worshipper  of  Siva,  for 
instance,  doses  his  eves,  pkoes  his  arms  before 
him,  and,  repeating  the  names  of  the  god,  rumi- 
nates thus: — His  colour  is  like  a  mountain  <^ 
rilver,  etc.  Dhyani  or  Anupapadaka,  are  celestial 
Buddha  saints.  Dhyani  Bodhtsatwa,  authors  of 
creation. — Ward's  Hindus,  ii.  p.  67. 

DHYE.  Hind.  Sour  milk,  the  Yaoort  of  the 
Turk  races,  and  Sauer  Milch  of  the  Germans. 
It  is  used  in  all  Asiatic  and  European  countries, 
except  in  England.  Every  native  of  India,  Hindu 
and  Mahometan,  eats  dhye,  plain  with  rice  or 
bread,  and  in  all  sorts  of  cookery,  both  vegetarian 
and  otherwise.  It  is  made  of  several  demes  of 
Boumess,  to  suit  the  taste  of  customers.  Boiling 
milk  is  poured  into  a  porous  earthenware  vessel, 
the  inside  of  which  has  oeen  rubbed  with  a  portion 
of  the  previous  day^s  sour  milk.  It  sets  immedi- 
ately.   It  much  resembles  butter  milk. 

DI,  Doi,  Ti,  Thi,  Tei,  Tui,  in  several  of  the 
andent  tongues  of  India,  mean  water,  as  in  the 
rivers  Rapti,  Tapti,  Kampti,  Yang  -  tse  -  kiang, 
Goomti.  Di,  in  AsBameae  and  in  Caehar,  water ; 
hence  the  names  of  their  rivers,  Dihong,  Dihing, 
Digaio,  Dihang.  Da  in  Damodar  has  the  same 
meaning ;  and  the  Brahmaputra  is  called  Doima, 
the  river  motiier.  The  Dihong  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  continuation  of  the  Isan  Pu,  and  with  the 
two  Dihing  rivers,  makes  the  Brahmaputra  river. 
These  two  are  called  the  Noa  Dihing  and  the  Buri 
Dihing.  The  Dihong  is  supposed  to  pierce  through 
the  Abor  hills.—- ^Jton,  Ethnology  of  Bengal, 
p.  87. 

DIACOPE,  a  genus  of  fishes  belcmgii]^  to  the 
section  Acanthopterygii  and  family  Peioida. 
Many  large  and  beautiful  species  mhabit  the 
Indian  seas.  D.  octolineato,  a  very  beautiful 
spedes,  caught  off  the  coast  of  the  Mauritius,  is 
of  a  brilliant  reddish-yellow  colour,  shaded  mto 


white  on  the  bdly,  and  is  adorned  witii 
longitiidinal  bfaie  slt^ws  en  eadi  side  of  the 
bo(^;  these  stripes  are  margined  with  lUL 
It  is  about  10  inches  in  len^  Sosne  of  the 
npedes  attain  the  length  of  S  feet  and  npfvardL— 
Eng.  Cye.  p.  833. 

DIAIJUM  OVOIDEUM.  Tkw.  Gal-se^wi- 
bala,  Sniaa.  AvaluaUe  timber  tzee  of  G^ioa, 
north  ol  Kandy.  The  wood  is  strong  and  hsnd- 
some,  and  wdi  adapted  lor  onMunental  famiime ; 
the  fruit  haa  an  agreeable  add  flavcNir,  and  is 
sold  in  the  basarsL— ^^cUbMS,  FL  Sgbf. 

DIAMACHUS,  an  ambaasiMlnr  from  the  Graks 
of   Babylon   to   Mikagupta,    son   of   Gbwfa-| 
gupta.      Mitragupta  was  known  to  the  Greeks  - 
by  the  name  of  Alletro  Ohidasi    Diamnchni  sas 
the  next  Gie^  amhaandor  after  M^gne;theBea— 
Cal  Rev,  1868. 

DIAMEB  PEAK,  or  Kan^  Parbai,  in  lat  35" 
U'  4'  N.,  and  long.  74''  34'  5'E.,  in  Hmocs.  Tof 
of  the  peak  is  26,629  feet  above  the  sen.  Tiat 
peak,  the  highest  in  Hasor%  is  situated  dose  W 
the  remarkable  bend  made  by  the  Indnn. 

DIAMOND. 


KamalA,  KomaUy  IC&lat. 
Intan,      .... 
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Almu,  Ax.,  PSKS.,  Bos. 
Kin-kaiig^ihi,  .  .  Crik. 
Jahalum,.  .  .  .  Hbbl 
Hira,  .    .    .  Guj.,  Hind.  I  Yimm  vachin  fcalfai.  Tail 

Thediamond  is aoiystalliaed  mineral  Onacoonnt 
of  its  lustre  and  hardness,  it  ia  redtoned  the 
most  valuable  of  all  preoioos  stones.  l%e  f ona 
is  cubical,  frequently  in  twin  oystala,  denvagt 
highly  perfect,  rardv  massive.  The  bulk  of  tte 
forms  are  those  of  the  octahedron,  an  octahedron 
having  six  planes  on  the  edges,  or  a  dodecahedron 
with  rhomlnc  faces.  Lustre  brilliant  adamantine. 
Colour  white  or  colourless,  occasionaUy  with  tints 
of  blue,  yellow,  red,  orange,  green,  brown,  or 
black.  Transparent  to  translucent  when  dark- 
coloured.  Fracture  conchoidal,  H.  10,  mp^  gr. 
3-5295  to  3*55.  Exhibits  vitreow  deotridty  when 
rubbed.  Index  of  refraction,  2*439.  Becomes 
phosphorescent  on  exposure  to  lights  and  the 
smaller  diamonds  become  {^losphoreseent  bj  a 
much  shorter  exposure  than  required  for  those  of 
a  laiger  sise.      The  dismond  is  oarhon  in  its 

Et  form,  and  its  combustibilttj  w»  i 
e  Tuscan  philosophsn.  About  30  per  < 
unonds  are  under  half  a  sarat^  and  ona  nt  n 
thousand  may  be  above  24  carats.  DiasMinds 
have  been  obtained  in  India,  from  toj  aneisnt 
times.  Ptolemy's  Geography,  said  to  hnvu  been 
composed  sixty  years  after  the  time  of  PKny, 
mentions  the  diamonds  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sumbulpore  river;  also  spesks  of  Areati  (the 
capital  of  the  Sons  or  Sora-mandahun,  firam 
whence  conruptly  Coromandel),  MesoUn  (the  dis> 
trict  which  contains  Masnlipatam),  and  the  mer 
Cauvery  under  the  name  of  Cbtabaiia;.  Bttawll 
supposes  Punnah  in  Bundelkhand  to  be  Ihs 
PansBsa  of  Ptofemnr,  and  quotee  the  Ayini- 
Akbari  as  naming  Biragur  on  the  west  of  Bnad 
near  the  Mahanadi  river,  adding  that  thntn-is 
indeed  a  mine  of  more  modem  dnte  in  the 
vicmity  of  Sumbulpore.  Ptolemy's  Adassm  nw 
answers  jperfectly  to  the  Mahanadi;  uA  the 
district  of  Sabarse,  on  its  banks,  is  said  by  Idm 
to  abound  in  diainonds.  Ikvenuer  visited  tiha 
Baokonda  diamond  mines  at  the  oonfluenoe  «f 
the  Kistna  and  Bhima  riven,  whidh  were  nlsa 
noticed  by  Ceesar  Frederick;  and  bothTav 
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and  Rennell  nofciee  the  diamond  mineB  of  the 
Peunar  river,  and  near  Gandiootta,  also  thoae  of 
Gcdore  (Kalor?)  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
KfBtna,  not  far  inm  GondaTir. 

The  diamond  mines  of  the  Peninsula  of  India 
and  Central  India  lie  between  lat  IS°  and  26°  N. 
Th^  oeeor  in  irregular  arid  patohes,  sometimes 
beain-Bhaped,  in  hiUy  districts  on  the  great  elevated 
pkdna  bordering  the  more  considerable  rivers  that 
DftTe  an  easterly  and  southerly  course  to  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  Diamonds  of  oonsiderable  size  are 
not  rarely  found  in  the  sands  of  these  streams  and 
ol  their  tributaries;  but  their  geognoetic  situs 
BiiBt  be  referred  to  the  sandstone  and  sandstone 
oonglomeTates  at  Ovalumpilly;  Gondftpettah,  in 
the  Ghinoor  taluk  on  the  bonks  of  the  Pennar, 
abont  6  miles  from  Guddapah ;  at  Lamdur  and 
Pancbatgapadu;  at  Banaganapilly  on  the  Kumool 
frontier ;  at'  BamulucotUh  and  other  places  in 
Komool,  and  at  Munimadagoo,  north  of  Ghooty. 

Further  to  the  north  and  east  diamonds  are 
ionnd  on  the  banks  of  the  Kistna,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Gondapilly,  in  a  plain  formed  by  the  alluvium 
of  the  river.  Still  further  north,  in  the  bed  and 
alluvium  of  the  Mahanadi  river,  especially  at 
Sumbulpore,  and  about  the  mouths  of  the  Hebe, 
Khehi,  and  Mannd  streams.  Diamonds  are  also 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  Grodavery  about  Badra- 
cfaeUum. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  districts  here  noticed, 
axe  the  diamond  mines  of  Punnah  in  Bundel- 
kband.  Ibey  occur  in  a  table-land  covered  by  a 
reddish  soil,  which  lies  over  a  bed  of  rolled 
p^bles  of  the  sandstone  formation,  in  which  the 
diamonds  are  found. 

The  Eumodl  geological  formation  of  the  modem 
Ideologists  occupies  all  the  low  ground  of  the 
Khmoudair  valley,  in  the  middle  of  the  basin,  and 
another  large  space  in  the  Palnad.  It  consists  of 
shales,  limatones,  quartates,  and,  lowest  of  all, 


The  Banaganapilly  sandstone  of  the  Kumool 
fonnatiem  is  10  to  20  feet  thick,  and  is  the  only 
TO€k  of  that  region  in  which  the  diamond  is 
known  to  be  found.  Diggings  ara  carried  on  in 
OMUiy  jparts  of  the  country  on  or  near  the  Kumool 
iormation,  but  mostlv  in  the  superficial  gravels. 
At  Banaganapilly,  however,  there  have  been 
SKteDsive  woikings  in  the  bottom  sandstone. 
ShaDow  nits,  not  more  than  15  feet  deep,  are 
sunk  in  the  suidstone,  and  short  galleries  driven 
in  the  diamond  layer,  which  must  be  at  the  very 
base  of  the  group,  or  close  to  the  bottom  bed. 
In  this  locality  the  workings  of  the  diamond 
miners  are  crowded  over  particular  spots,  whilst 
large  areas  adjoining,  of  tne  very  same  deposits, 
are  left  untouched.  If  this  irregular  working  be 
only  due  to  some  delusicm  of  the  diamond  seekers, 
a  large  field  still  awaits  exploration.  The  Gud- 
dnah  geoloffical  formation  hss  four  great  groups, 
enfled  the  Krishna^  Nullamallay,  Gheyair,  uid 
Paaqragni  groups.  These  consist  of  slates. and 
quartdtes.  The  Guddapah  basin  is  about  210 
milea  long,  and  of  a  crescent  shape.  Its  N.E,  horn 
is  the  Palnad,  and  reaches  to  Juggiapet,  a  few 
mika  N.  of  the  Krishna  river,  an  area  of  13,500 
qLuare  miles.  More  than  a  third  of  the  area  is 
ken  up  by  the  overlying  Kumool  formation. 
The  JBcmaganapiUy  dSitriet  is  about  SO  miles 
long  from  N.  to  a,  and  26  in  breadth  from  £.  to 
W.,  lying  between  lat.  lb""  and  IG""  N.  in  the 
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centre  of  the  Geded  Districts.  Its  £.  and  S.  part 
consists  of  a  fertile  plain  of  the  regur  or  cotton 
soil,  bounded  on  its  N.  and  S.  aspects  by  detached 
ridges  of  bills  of  clayslate  and  sandstone,  which 
run  from  Kumool  towi(rds  Ghooty,  Guddapah, 
and  Tripati,  and  terminate  at  Naggeri,  N. W.  of 
Madras.  The  Banaganapilly  diamond  mines  are 
situated  in  and  near  a  low  range  of  hills  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  diamond  mines 
near  Guddapah  are  about  7  miles  N.E.  from  the 
town,  on  both  banks  of  the  Pennar  river,  where 
this  washes  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills.  The 
mines  at  Guddapah  have,  it  is  said,  been  worked  for 
several  hundred  years  with  various  success.  In 
the  Ghinnur  taluk,  in  which  Guddapah  is  the 
largest  town,  there  are  two  places,  caUed  Gonda- 

ria  and  Ovalumpilly^  where  diamonds  occur, 
the  neat  taluk,  on  the  west  side  of  this, 
diamonds  are  du^  at  Lamdur  andPanchatgapadu. 
Several  mines  exist  near  Ghooty. 

The  Ovalumpilly  mines  are  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  about  6  miles  from  Guddapah,  and  «3 
miles  from  the  Kanaperty  mines.  They  are 
situated  on  a  gentle  ascent,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  Pennar,  in  a  well-cultivated  country, 
and  within  a  very  short  distance  of  three  villages. 
They  are  chiefly  on  ground  belonging  to  Ovalum- 
pilly. 

In  the  mines  at  Guddapah,  the  uppermost 
stratum  consists  of  sand  or  gravel,  mixed  with  a 
small  proportbn  of  loam.  Its  thickness  scucely 
exceeds  a  foot  and  a  half.  Immediately  under  it 
is  a  bed  of  stiff  bluish  or  black  mud,  similar  to 
what  is  seen  in  places  that  have  been  inundated. 
It  is  about  4  feet  thick,  and  contains  no  stones. 
The  diamond  bed  comes  next,  and  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  incumbent  bed,  by  the 
great  number  of  large  rounded  stones  which  it 
conta]n&  It  is  about  2  or  2^  feet  thick,  and  is 
composed  of  large  round  stones,  pebbles,  and 
gravel,  cemented  together  by  clay;  in  the  dry 
seasons,  it  is  as  dry  as  the  bed  which  lies  immedi- 
ately above. 

At  Ramalcotlah,  about  20  miles  from  Kumool, 
are  many  diamond  pits  in  small  ferraginous 
gravel.  Iron  ore,  red  hematite,  occurs  in  all  the 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ramalcottah. 
There  are  also  diamond  mines  at  Munimadagu, 
and  Wudjar  Karur  near  Ghooty ;  and  during  the 
Mahomedan  rule  diamonds  were  dug  in  the 
Sidhout  Hills,  a  continuation  of  the  Nnllamallay 
range,  and  aJso  near  the  village  of  Durjipilly. 
Diamond  mines  occur  at  Naikenabad  Miillanaram, 
near  Timmerioottah,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  Kistna 
river  near  Nagajurecondah. 

Sandstone  conglomerate  extends  eastwards  from 
Banaganapilly  to  Gondapilly  and  Mallavelly,  in  all 
which  localities  diamonas  are  found. 

MaUaveUy,  a  village  16  mUes  W.S.W.  of 
EUore,  is  one  of  seven  villages  near  which 
diamond  mines  exist  The  names  of  the  other 
six  villages  in  which  diamonds  are  found  arc 
Gani  Partala  or  Partial,  Atkur,  Burthenypada, 
Pertalla,  Wustapilly,  and  Kodavetty  Kallu.  At 
Mallavelly,  the  hollow  flat  where  the  diamond 
pita  are  excavated  is  a  low  swampy  phiin. 
Being  surrounded  by  a  bank  or  rising  of  the  soil 
in  a  circular  manner,  it  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  once  a  lake.  The  banks  are  fonned 
of  the  red  ferruginous  sandy  soil  prevailing  all 
round  this  place.    The  diamond  pits  are  in  general 
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excavated  at  the  north  end  of  the  bauk  that 
Bunrounds  the  hoUow.  The  deepest  could  not  be 
more  than  12  feet,  and  they  nerer  came  to  a  hard 
mass  of  rock. 

Partial  is  about  50  miles  from  Masulipatam, 
but  the  diamonds  were  of  small  size,  and  the 
searchers  did  not  earn  4  or  5  rupees  a  month. 
In  the  northern  diamond  mines,  particularly  those 
of  Partial,  Dr.  Heynes  found  in  the  diamond  bed  a 
great  number  of  fine  chalcedony  and  cornelian 
pebbles  and  garnets.  The  larger  stones  formed 
the  greatest  part  of  the  diamond  bed. 

The  district  of  the  diamond  mines  of  Qolconda 
was  ceded  to  the  Nizam  by  the  British  under  a 
special  treaty,  but  is  enclosed  by  British  territory. 
Diamond  mines  not  far  from  CondapUly  are  con- 
stantly worked.  There  are  none  found  at  Gol- 
conda,  or  in  the  Goloonda  district,  but  they  were 
formerly  cut  and  polished  there. 

The  diamond  washings  of  the  Mahanadi,  a 
little  above  Sumbulpore,  are  exclusively  from 
alluvial  diggings ;  but  the  fact  that  they  occur 
just  outside  and  below  the  great  lower  Yindhyan 
tMisin,  has  suggested  the  conjecture  that  the  gems 
are  derived  from  those  rocks,  on  the  ground  that 
these  are  the  equivalents  of  the  diamond-bearing 
beds  of  Southern  India.  The  Joorah,  who  are 
fishermen  by  caste,  are  the  diamond  searchers 
of  the  Mahanadi,  at  a  place  called  Heeraoode, 
near  Chanderpore,  adjacent  to  the  place  where 
the  river  Mand  joins  the  Midianadi.  The  river 
here  makes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  left,  where, 
amongst  the  smaller  streams,  which  they  dam  up 
for  a  time,  the  diamonds  are  searched  for  during 
the  hot  season,  generally  commencing  at  the 
termination  of  the  monsoon.  The  men  throw  the 
sand  on  the  bank,  and  the  women  wash  and  ex- 
pose it  to  the  sun  and  select  the  diamonds. 

In  the  main  Vtndhyan  basin,  diamonds  are  only 
known  to  occur  in  the  Upper  Yindhyans.  Here, 
as  everywhere,  the  great  majority  of  the  diggings 
are  alluvial,  but  the  principal  workings  are  in  a 
bed  at  the  very  base  of  the  Rewa  sluJes.  Not- 
withstanding the  immense  range  of  this  group,  it 
is  only  known  to  be  productive  within  a  small  area 
of  the  Panna  State,  on  the  borders  of  the  Bundel- 
khand  gneiss,  and  the  surface  diggings  are  con- 
fined to  the  same  neighbourhood.  Here,  as  in  the 
BanaganapiUy  mines,  the  diamond-layer  is  con- 
glomeratic. 

A  notice  of  the  Pannah  mines  is  in  Dalrymple's 
Indian  Repertory  (ii.  p.  471),  and  there  de- 
scribed as  on  a  range  of  hills  situated  about  42 
eoss  aS.W.  of  Kalpi.  The  hills  are  called  by 
the  natives  Band  Achil;  they  extend  about  12 
DOSS  in  length  and  about  2  or  3  in  InreadUi,  and 
are  divided  into  21  districts,  of  which  only  the 
following  nineteen  names  are  given: — F^ah, 
Gurriah,  Anwont  Pokennu,  Ohannu,  Birdu,  Kalli- 
anpur,  Pullu,  Raipur,  Etewa.  Maharajpur,  Raj- 
pur,  Kimmerah,  Gadahsiah,-  Ranpur,  Gherriftpuri, 
Attupurah,  Merah,  Singupurah,  and  Mujiguah. 
Diamonds  are  found  in  all  these  districts,  but, 
those  of  Maharajpur,  Rajpur,  Eammerah,  and 
Gadahsiah  are  the  &rgest  and  best. 

In  the  Bundelkkand  area,  a  cherty  contact  rook 
coats  the  gneiss  under  the  Kaimur  sandstone ;  and 
in  Ghattarkot  hill  the  contact  rock  occurs  under 
the  limestone,  holding  its  position  as  a  true  bottom 
rock.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  peculiar 
contact  rock  may  possibly  be  an  original  nidos  of 


the  diamond.  A  common  fona  of  ii  is  a  sm- 
vitreous  sandstone.  Large  pebbles  of  it  are 
very  abundant  in  the  coi^loonerate  di«nioiidbed 
of  the  Rewa  shales  at  the  Panna  mineS)  and  are 
said  to  be  broken  up  in  the  search  for  diamoada 
The  search  for  diamonds  in  Panna  is  not,  how- 
ever, confined  to  positions  in  which  ibe  geiw  eosU 
be  derived  from  any  existing  outcrop  of  the  Bnn 
shales.  There  are  numerous  pits  of  surf  aeedijsgiigi 
.in  the  gorges  and  on  the  ak)pe  of  the  Upper 
Rewa  sandstone,  south  of  Panna. 

The  Chinese  Shan-tung  diamonds  aie  moetly  mj 
minute,  varying  in  size  from  a  millet  seed  toa pin  i 
head,  though  occasionally  larger  ones  are  net 
with.  Men  with  thick  straw  shoes  on,  waft  about 
in  the  sands  of  the  valleys  and  streams  ol  thedia- 
mond  mountains  of  Ghin-kimg-ling,  some  15  mSia 
S.E.  of  Yi-chow-foo.  The  shoes  ace  bnmt^  the 
diamonds  being  searched  for  in  the  ashes,  ii  is 
the  case  with  amethysts  and  rock-crystal  is  tie 
Lao-shan,  the  priests  in  the  temples  in  the  Obin- 
kang-ling  are  the  prinoinal  dealm  in  these  flull 
diamonds.  From  uiem  tney  are  bought  by  ^aam 
at  the  large  fairs  held  every  year  at  Chu-diov, 
Lai-chow-ioo,  and  Hwang-hiaiai. 

The  diamond  has  been  found  in  Borneo^  in  the 
district  of  Tjandak,  in  the  territory  of  Pontianak, 
in  long.  109''  E.,  about  40  miles  N.  of  the  eqwtar, 
and  they  occur  from  thence  as  far  as  BanjaimaaiD, 
between  long.  114''  and  115''  £.  The  mines  arc 
worked  by  the  Dyak,  Malay,  and  Ghiness.  The 
gems  are  found  in  a  yellowoolouFBd  mblde  «r 
gravel,  which  occurs  at  various  dq>thB»  the  giest- 
est  to  which  a  shaft  has  been  known  to  be  siu^ 
being  between  50  and  60  feei.  Six  difiereat 
allunal  strata  oocor  before  reaching  the  diamond- 
vielding  oae,  which  the  Malays  call  tbe  aiem. 
These  strata  are,  a  black  mould,  a  yellow  asnd|f 
clay,  a  red  day,  a  blue  clay,  a  bine  daj  inter- 
mixed  with  gravel,  called  by  the  Malays  ampir, 
or  near  at  lumd,  and  lastly  a  stiff  yellow  day,  io 
which  the  diamonds  axe  embedded.  The  priaoe  of 
Matan  has  a  rough  diamond  of  867  csrats,  hot  its 
genuineness  has  been  suspected.  It  was  found  in 
1787  at  Landak. 

The  first  SouUi  African  diamond  was  fowd  in 
1867.  A  little  girl  was  playmg  with  it  on  tfae 
floor  of  a  house  in  Albiuiia,  Qriqoaland  WeiL 
Soon  afterwards  the  Star  (tf  South  AArica,  wcijA 
ing  88  carats,  was  found,  ^he  Porten-BlMMes 
diamond  was  found  in  the  Kimboley  mine,  lidi 
February  1880.  It  wei^^  150  carats  oncoti  a^ 
£60,000  had  been  offered  for  it.  Kimberley  aine 
IB  the  richest  there.  It  has  an  area  of  attwt  7 
acres,  and  its  first  owner  sold  it  for  £6000;  W 
in  1880  it  was  yielding  £20,000  to  £26»0Qd  k 
rents,  ior  about  400  olauns. 

After  the  Star  of  the  South  of  A&ica,  a  I 
was  found  in  1872  which  weighed  288|^ 
In  1880  the  gross  weight  of  packages 
through  the  Eimberley  poet  office  was  1440  J 
oz.  aToirdupois,  the  estimated  valuebeing  S3Q/^fK* 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  22,000  blacks  and  llM 
white  men  were  employed  in  the  Kimbeilcj  dtoi* 
sion  mines* 

The  Ihi  Toit  diamond  was  found  in  1878  a&Da 
Tdt'span.  It  has  been  out,  and  weighs  244  eandi^ 
It  is  the  largest  cut  diamond. 

Large  diamonds  are  usually  heirlooms-  in  gr«t 
families,  and  ahnoet  every  loyal  house  in  Eonfc 
has  one  or  more  oilelvatea  i 
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I     The  Court  'o/EMbnd  has  obe  of  a  cDnkSal  ehape; 
TaliMd  a*  £10^806. 

llielrakAoBBaCtheailk  stole  o£  King  Joseph  Uai 
AirViifai  ««re  eaeh  a  fine  borilliant  woirUi  about 
£5000,  er,  ia  the  aggiK^ate  of  twenty^  £100,000. 
Qeorge  IV.  of  Brkdin  pviehaaed  a  magiificent 
hrilliani  of  «  blue  colour,  whkh  formed  the  olidel 
tenAmant  of  the  ocowa  at  faia.oostooatiaD:  It  oost 
£20,000*   :    •  ;  '    .  '  >    . 

Tfae-jRq70t  PmwikZ,  faronght  to  Bogknd  hy  £arl 
Figpob,  on  hia  letutii  from  the  GAVfiCBorrGaBfiral- 
flhip  el  India,  -was  disposed  .6f  in  1^1'  by  lottery 
fbr  ibSO,000.  It^afterwaids  paaaed  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  Foirt^gaflse  prinees* .  lb  weig^  49 
(anits,  and  is  vldned  at  £40,000. .  * 

In  tihe  Crown  Jewels  of  France  there^was  a  ridb 
bfiUuintol  a  dcj-bhie  coloiir.  It  afeid^  ^  carats 
and  2-16th8,  and  is  yalaed'  at  £40,000.    . 

Tbe  Maximilian' Dicmumd  of  the  Anatzian  roVal 

family  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  roaeHsat.    It  has 

been  iftted  at  189i  carats,  and  valued  at  £155,682. 

The  Sand  Diamond  originally  belonged  to  an 

Eaotem  merchant,  from  whose  hands  it  pa^ed  into 

thoae  of  Charles  the  field  of  Burgundy.    Charles 

wore  it  In  his  cap  at  the  battle  of  Nancy  in  1475, 

where  he  was  killed.    A  Swiss  mercenary  found 

the  gem,  and  sold  it  to  a  priest  for  a  florin,  about 

twenty  penoe  of  British  money.    The  priest  sold 

it  again  for  about  2s.  6d.    After  this  it  came  into 

the  hands  of  Antonia,  king  of  Portugal,  who 

pledged  it  to  a  gentleman  named  De  Sand  for 

40,000  francs,  and  afterwards,  being  unable  to 

redeem  it,  he  sold  it  to  the  same  gentleman  for 

100,000  francs.    A  descendant  of  this  gentleman, 

!  having  oocasion  to  deposit  the  family  jewd  with 

the  Federal  GoTcmment  of  Switaarland,  ebtmsted 

it  to  the  care  of  a  faithful  senrsntf  or  that  purpose. 

The  samyiit  disappeared  for  a  long  tiine,  but  so 

confident  was  De  Sand  of  his  honesty,  that  he 

esnaed  aearch  to  be  made  in  his  track,  and  found 

him  at  last  murdered  and  haV  buried.  -In  his 

Btnnach    was    found   the    farilfiant,    he   haying 

swallowed  it  to  preeenre  it  for  his  master  I 

The  Ruedan  LHamond  is  in  the  crown  of  Rusda. 
Some  Indian  had  placed  it  in  the  socket  of  an 
idol's  eye.  An  Irish  soldier  gouged  out  the  optic. 
After  goioff  through  many  adventures,  it  was  sold 
by  Count  Orloff  to  the  Empress  Catharine  in  1776 
for  £90,000  in  present  money,  an  annuity  of 
£4000,  and  a  patent  of  nobility.  It  is  of  ihe  size 
of  a  pigeon's  eggj  and  of  a  flat  oval  form.  It 
wdgjis  179  carats,  or  716  grains,  and  is  without 
a  flaw.  Beddes  this  stone,  there  is  a  stone  among 
the  Bnaaian  orown  jewds  valued  at  £869,800. 

The  JF^  i>uiiNO»(/.— Mr.  Pitt,  the  grandfather  of 
the  Bi^t  Hon.  William  Pitt,  when  Govemor  of 
Madras,  purchased  a  diamond  from  a  native  for 
£12,500.  When  re-cut  it  was  worth  twdve  times 
the  naoney,  and  wdgfas  186]  carats.  The  small 
laminse,  -shreds,  and  cuttnigs  from  it  were  valued 
at  £8000.  It  was  purchased  in  1717  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  for  £185,000,  and  in  the  negotiations 
£5000  were  expended.  In  1791  a  commisdon  of 
jewellers  ndned  the  stone  at  twelve  miUions  of 
franca,  or  nearly  £500,000  sterling.  Its  original 
wdgfat  was  410  carats. 

The  Persian  Court  possesses  the  Sea  of  Glory 
and  the  Mountain  of  Light,  the  one  valued  at 
£145,000,  and  the  other  at  £84,848. 

The  Jetsam  or  Hvderahad  Diamond  belongs  to  the 
Nawab  of  Hyderabad.    It  measures  2*48  inches  hi 
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Itofifth  by  l!85  inches  ia  breadth,  and  jtha  of  an 
inch  in  thidmese,  in  the  rough  state.  The  gem 
was  found  in.the  mud  Irall  of  a  native  house,  and 
was  purchased  for  the  Niaam.  A  ohiid  Was  play- 
ing with  it  as  a  stone,  and  on  eight  annas  bdng 
offered  for  it^  its  vlJue  was  .'asceitained.  A  small 
portion  of  the  gem  had  been  broken  off  one  end 
before  it.  was  offered  ^for  aala  It  weighs  1108 
graina,  nearly  277  carats  (another  authority  says 
840  carats). 

The  Moghul  Diamond  wasdescribed  by  Tavemier. 
He  says:  ^  The  water  (of  it)  is  perfection,  and  it 
weighs  .319^  ratis,  which  are  equal  to  280  of  our 
earats,theratibeingBeven-dghihsofaoarat  When 
Mirimgola,  who  betrayed  the  king  of  Golconda,  his 
master,  made  a  gift  of  this  stone  to  Shah  Jahan, 
from  whom  it  descended,  it  was  uncut,  and 
wdghed  900  ratis,  which  are  equal  to  787^  carats, 
and  it  had  many  flaws.  If  this  stone  had  been  in 
Europe,  it  would  have  been  differently  treated,  for 
some  good  pieces  would  have  been  taken  from  it, 
and  t£e  stone  left  mudi  larger;  as  it  is,  it  has 
been  almost  polished  away.  It  was  a  Venetian 
(Hoirtendo  Borgio)  who  cut  it,  lor  which  he  was 
badly  paid  They  reproached  him  for  having 
spoilt  the  stone,  which  ought  to  have  remained 
heavier,  and  instead  of  paying  him,  the  emperor 
made  hhn  pay  a  fine  of  BsJ.0,000,  and  would  have 
taken  still  more  if  he  had  possessed  it  If  the 
Venetian  had  known  his  work  better,  he  might 
have  taken  some  good  pieces  off,  without  doing 
injury  to  the  king,  and  without  Imving  expended 
so  much.tEouUe  in  polishing  it,  but  he  was  not  a 
very  accomplished  diamond-cutter.'  That  Moghul 
diamond  cannot  now  be  traced.  Many  believe  that 
the  Orioff  diamond  and  a  stone  now  in  Perda  were 
cleaved  from  the  Great  Moghul. 

The  Koh'i'Nur  Diamond  bdongs  to  Queen 
Victoria,  Empress  of  India.  When  Shah  Shuja 
was  driven  from  Kabul,  be  became  the  nominal 
guest  and  actual  prisoner  of  Ranjit  Singh,  who 
spaiedno  means  to  obtaiapossesdon  of  this  precious 
gem.  In  this  he  succeeded  in  1818.  After  the 
death  of  Banjit,  it  was  occasionally  worn  by 
Kuimk  Singh  and  Sher  Singh.  After  the  murder  of 
the  latter,  it  remained  in  the  Lahore  treasury  until 
the  superseadonof  DhulipSin^^  and  the  annexation 
of  the  Paniab  by  the  British.  Upon  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Panjab,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Koh- 
i-Nur  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain.  It  arrived  in  London  on  the  dOih  June 
1850,  and  on  the  8d  July  was  presented  to  the 
Queen.  It  then  weighed  186  carats,  and  looked 
like  a  very  nredous  gem.  It  was  cut  by  M. 
Voorsanger  of  Amsterdam,  at  a  cost  of  £8000;  It 
was  plac^  on  the  mill  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
on  July  16tb,  1852,  to  be  cut,  and  was  completely 
finished  on  September  7th,  having  taken  thirty- 
eight  days  to  cut,  woricing  for  twelve  hours  per 
day  without  cessation.  It  was  reduced  to  106iV 
carats,  and  is  valued  at  £100,000.  It  is  a  greyidi 
stone,  and,  as  jewellers  say,  too  much  8preiMl,and 
was  so  very  ddlcult  to  manage  as  to  require  to  b|^ 
twice  cut  It  has  been  suggested  to  be  the  Mogfanl 
diamond,  but  Tavemier  states  the  weight  of  that 
at  280  carats,  and  the  Koh-i-Nur  had  only  186 
before  cutting. 

The  Brazil  Diamond^  called  also  the  Great  Bra- 
ganza,  the  largest  diamond  known,  bdongs  to  tbe 
house  of  Bragansa.  When  Dom  John  of  Portngal 
(afterwards  John  vi.)  arrived  at  the  Bradls  in 
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1808,  a  negro  conveyed  a  letter  to  him,  in  which 
he  professed  an  ardent  desire  to  present,  in  person, 
a  large  diamond  which  he  had  found.  The  regent 
granted  him  an  escort,  and  the  negro  arrived  and 
presented  the  stone.  It  is  like  a  darkish-vellow 
pebble,  kidney-shaped  and  oblong,  about  the  size 
of  a  pullet's  egg.  Its  weight  is  over  11  ounces,  or 
1680  carats.  The  Brazilian  jewellers  (Rom^  De- 
lisle)  value  it  at  three  thousand  millions  of  cru- 
sades, or  £300,000,000 1  but  it  is  believed  to  be  a 
white  topaz. 

The  Star  of  the  South  of  America,  a  stone  of 
singular  beauty,  was  found  by  a  negress  in  Brazil 
in  1853.  It  weighed  254  carats,  but  has  been 
cut  down  to  125.  It  was  sold  for  £3000,  but 
£80,000  were  since  realized  for  it  from  the  Gaekwar 
of  Baroda. 

The  diamonds  of  India  are  classed  by  native 
jewellers  as  white,  yellow,  red,  green,  and  black ; 
the  coloured  ones  are  extremely  rare,  but  they  are 
occasionally  found  of  a  white  colour  spotted  with 
red,  which  are  rejected  as  bad. '  They  are  classed 
by  the  northern  native  jewellers  into  three  kinds, 
— ^Hira-lMft-rang-i-nausadir,  sre^fish,  or  the  colour 
of  sal-ammoniac ;  Hira  makduni,  of  paler  colour ; 
and  Almas-i-hadidi.  Hindus  distinguish  four  kinds 
of  diamond,  differing  from  each  other  in  beauty 
and  value,  called,  1.  Brahma,  2.  Kshatriya,  3. 
Vaisya,  and  4.  Sudra, — names  derived  from  the 
castes  in  which  the  Hindus  are  arranged.  The 
Brahma  diamond  is  described  as  of  the  colour  of 
clear  milk ;  the  Kshatriya,  of  dear  honey ;  the 
Yaisya,  of  cream;  and  the  Sudra,  of  a  smoky 
greyish  white. 

Diamonds  in  the  rough  are  unattractive  pebbles. 
Even  with  those  who  profess  to  be  acquainted 
with  precious  stones,  the  white  sapphire  and  topaz 
occasionally  pass  for  the  diamond.  Some  of  the 
Ceylon  diamonds  which  the  Singhalese  offer  for 
sale  are  made  of  rock-crystal.  The  art  of  cutting 
diamonds  is  practised  to  some  extent  in  India.  A 
knowledge  of  this  art,  however,  is  not  very 
common,  as  may  be  concluded  when  we  mention 
that  all  Europe  only  possesses,  in  Amsterdam,  one 
great  diamond  -  cutting  establishment,  filled  by 
workmen  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  in  London 
another.  The  diamonds  seen  in  such  abundance 
amongst  the  wealthy  natives  of  India  are  almost 
all  cut  in  Europe. 

Diamond-cutting  is  effected  by  a  horizontal  iron 
plate  of  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  called  a 
schiff  or  mill,  which  revolves  from  2000  to  8000 
times  per  minute.  The  diamond  is  fixed  in  a  ball 
of  pewter,  at  the  end  of  an  arm,  resting  upon  the 
taWe  in  which  the  plate  revolves ;  the  other  end, 
at  which  the  ball  containing  the  diamond  is  fixed, 
is  pressed  upon  the  wheel  by  iron  weights  at  the 
discretion  of  the  workman.  The  diamond  ia  cut 
by  taking  advantage  of  its  cleavage,  and  also  by 
abrasion  with  its  own  x>owder,  and  by  friction 
with  another  diamond.  It  is  a  process  of  great 
labour,  and  many  hours  are  i^ent  in  producing  a 
single  facet  They  are  cut  into  various  forms, 
called  the  brilliant,  the  rose,  and  the  table.  The 
brilliant  (brilliolette  or  briolette)  form  shows  the 
gem  to  the  best  advantage,  and  is  always  set  with 
the  table  upwards.  In  the  rose  the  entire  surface 
is  covered  with  equihiteral  trianfl^es,  terminating 
in  a  sdiarp  point  at  the  summit.  This  form  is  used 
when  the  spread  of  surface  is  too  great  for  its 
depth,  and  it  could  not  be  cut  into  the  brilliant 
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form  without  great  loss.    The  tahU  is  applied  to 
such  diamonds  as  may  be  regarded  aa  phieSf 
laminsB,  or  slabs  of  small  depth  compai^  to  thdin 
superficial  extent    The  brilHant  and  the  nee  keaj 
in  cutting  and  polishing  somewhat  leas  than  htdt] 
the  weight.    In  the  formation  of  either  a  hriOiaift: 
or  rose  diam<md,  so  much  is  cut  away  tkit 
weight  of  the  polished  gem  is  not  more  than 
that  of  the  rough  crystal  out  of  which  it 
formed.     They  were  usually  cat    in    the  i 
pattern  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  oentnry;  M 
roses  are,  in  general,  only  now  used  where  ' 
space  in  the  setting  prohibits  the  introdudioaol 
the  brilliant  form,   brilliants   being  at  piCBBit 
universally  worn.    The  doable  cat  Imlfiant  iial 
present  the  common  form.    Diamonda  were  int 
cut  in  Europe  in  1456  by  Louis  Bevq[aeii,  a  citieB 
of  Bruges. 

According  to  Jaffries,  the  value  of  diamoodiis 
in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  weights.  Tlfu.  if 
an  uncut  diamond  of  one  carat  be  -worth.  £2,  te 
of  one  cut  and  polished  woold  be  valued  at  £S 
sterling  in  the  brilliant  A  carat  weigfas  foer 
nominal  grams,  or  3*166  grains  troy.  At  this  nte 
a  cut  diamond  of  two  carats  would  be  2x8x2= 
£32;  one  of  three,  3X8Xd==£72;  one  of  four, 
4X8X4«£128;  andQneoffive,5X8x5=£20Q. 
The  rose  diamond  is  of  inferior  value,  bat  has 
been  rated  at  £4  the  carat  when  polished.  For 
the  purpose  of  estimating  diamonds  of  inconsider- 
able size,  the  ieweller  employs  a  gauge,  in  tht 
handle  of  which  are  embeoded  small  crystals  of 
various  relative  sizes,  from  ^th  to  ^th  off  a  cant, 
and  a  comparison  is  therewith  made  when  tiien 
are  numbers  of  various  minute  siaes.  The  luogli 
diamond  is  called  bort ;  and  points  are  tfaose  small 
fragments  with  naturally  acate  angles  wUch  are 
set  in  glaziers'  cutting  diamonds,  and  sell  at  £10 
the  carat 

Most  precious  stones  will  scratch,  bat  <i»^— wwi^ 
alone  cut  glass.  It  is  also  employed  tor  the  lenses 
of  microscopes.  It  has  bat  little  dtromaticafaena- 
tion,  but  the  frequent  inegolarity  of  its  stroetore 
is  a  drawback  to  its  employment  for  this  purpose. 
There  seems  to  have  always  been  a  oonaotdenble 
traffic  in  this  precious  stone,  carried  on  by  Hm 
mercantile  body  on  the  east  coast  of  pwniii«u» 
India.  In  Madras,  up  to  about  the  year  1840, 
what  may  be  called  the  coontry  tranwtcftioM  vidi 
England  were  conducted  through  European  ftms. 
The  diamonds  exported  by  them  consisted  of  dw 
small  uncut  stones,  which  were  sent  to  London  ia 
packets  called  bukes;  andtiiemercantiiechaxacter 
of  the  Meaars.  de  Fries  of  Madras  stood  so  higli  is 
the  London  market,  that  their  pa^ets  or  bokei 
were  sold  there  by  weight  without  examinatiaa. 
Latterly,  however,  the  export  trade  fell  into  tfce 
hands  of  the  native  ownmuniiy,  amongst  vImb 
there  is  a  considerable  tendency  to  apecolaleai 
prices.  The  course  of  trade  has  thus  been  aoise- 
what  changed.  Prices  have  risen  at  least  20  pv 
cent;  and  if  Europeans  do  now  engage  in  Ihs 
business,  it  is  chiefly  in  importing  from  ^^^^"^^^ 
^Tavemier'i  TraveU,  pp.  135-149;  Sb'  & 
Baffles'  Hist,  of  Java;  Low*s  Sarawak;  fhnntWt 
Memoir,  pp.  283  -  290 ;  Pennant's  Himdmim ; 
Ueyne's  Tracts;  Captain  CvVen;  Ll  N€wkM; 
DaJrymMs  Bepository ;  Voysev's  Janrmal ;  Dama, 
Manual  of  Mineralogy ;  Catalogue  of  CrfMrt  JBt* 
hibitioH  of  1851  (Glass  zxiii.);  Eng.  Cgc  p.  32S; 
Ainslie's  Materia  Mediea;  Masen^s  TeneuMerim; 
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PoweWs  Handbook ;  Tomlinwn^  p.  809 ;  Mr, 
Tennant  in  Illustrated  London  NewSy  SUt  Januaiy 
1862  ;  Craw/urd*8Dict.^.  120;  MedUcott,  Blan- 
ford^  and  Ball,  Geology  of  India. 

DIAMOND  CANING,  a  mode  of  nriog  coloured 
rattans  for  caning  the  bottoms  of  chairs,  etc.,  by 
boring  the  holes  and  putting  on  a  first  layer  of 
rattan  stripes,  and  a  cross  layer  to  form  the 
diamond  figures,  ornamented  with  colours,  and 
gilded.  The  colours  are  used,  in  powder,  mixed 
with  copal  Tarnish,  and  the  gold  leaf  is  applied 
orer  a  coat  of  gold  size.  It  has  a  splendid  effect, 
and  is  very  durable. 

DIANA  of  the  Ephesians  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  Hindu  Kali.  Diana  of  the  Greeks  is  represented 
in  Hindu  mythology  by  Atavi  Devi 

DIANTHUS,  a  genus  of  flowering  plants  cul- 
tivated in  gardens.  D.  caryophyllus,  or  dove 
pink,  dove  flower,  and  D.  Chinensis  are  called 
Slamphul ;  the  latter  is  of  various  colours. 

Dianthufl  caryophyllus,  Ts'ien-chun-lo,  Chin.  ; 
its  long  dried  stalks  are  made  into  brooms. 

Dianthus  Fischeri,  Ku-meh,  Chin.,  and  Sbih- 
Bhnh,  Chin.,  grows  all  over  China. 

DIAPER. 

I>rel, DuT.    Tela  teBsnta  a  opere,  .  It. 

Unce  oQTre,  .  .  .  Fb.  SalfetotMohnoe,  .  Bus. 
Dreil, Geb.    Manteles  alemaniBoas,  Sp. 

A  fine  flowered  linen,  used  for  tablecloths  and 
napkins,  manufactured  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
Germany,  and  Scotland.  Diapers  are  also  made  of 
cotton,  in  imitation  of  the  linen  goods  bearing  the 
aame  name.  The  shot  diaper  of  Masnlipatam,  so 
made  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  it  be 
not  shot  with  silk,  is  a  cotton  fabric,  excellent 
in  qnality  and  colour. — M,  Ex.  Jur,  Reports. 

DIAR  of  Hazara,  Cedrus  deodara,  Loud. 

DIARBAEAR,  a  pashalik  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
between  lat  87''  28'  and  89°  80'  N.,  and  long. 
38**  SC  and  42°  10'  E.  Its  people  occupy  2702 
villages  and  towns,  and  many  dwell  in  tents. 
They  are  Arabs,  Knrds,  588,540;  Christians, 
129,990;  Yezdi,  9804;  and  Kazzilbash,  15,006. 
ne  Christians  are  of  the  Armenian,  Catholic,  and 
Greek  Churches.  Diarbakar  town  is  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Tigris.  In  its  prosperity  it  contained 
40,000  houses,  with  numerous  cotton  looms  con- 
stantly at  work.  The  Diarbakar  branch  of  the 
'Hgria  passes  by  Rodwan  and  Hasan  Keif,  before 
it  joins  the  Tigris  proper.  The  Mahallemi  Kurds 
live  in  caverns  hereabouts,  cut  in  the  difPs  of 
the  Tigris.  There  is  a  prodigious  number  of 
these  caves,  which  are  said  to  be  very  ancient,  and 
cut  into  different  apartments.  Altoon  Soo,  the 
river  Caprus  of  antiquity,  is  called  the  Lesser  Zab 
by  Abull eda.  It  joins  the  Tigris  below  Diarbakar, 
bat  it  is  an  error  to  call  the  river  Altoon,  which 
is  an  epithet  only  belonging  to  the  bridge,  from 
what  it  cost,  Altoon  meaning  gold  or  money. — 
MacGregor;  EicVs  Kurdistan^  i.  p.  879,  ii. 
p.  18. 

DIATOMACE^,  the  Hazani-Yusuf  of  the 
Pan  jab,  is  a  minute  silicious  shell  of  a  triangular 
form,  one  of  the  Diatomaoese  found  floating  on 
lakes  and  ponds  in  the  hiJls  of  Kashmir,  whence  it 
is  skimmed  off  and  dried.  It  was  erroneously 
described  by  Honigberger  and  others  as  a  seed.— 
Powell,  i.  p.  884. 

DIAZ.     Bartholomew  Diaz,  in  the  reign  of 

John  IJ.,  king  of  Portugal,  proceeded  with  three 

I  Tessels  to  ascertain  the  southern  boundary  of  the 


Die. 

African  continpnt,  and,  driven  from  the  land  near 
the  south  cape,  he  ultimately  regained  the  African 
shores  east  of  the  cape,  at  a  bay  which  they 
called  the  Bay  of  Cows.  The  men  seeing  the  land 
trend  easterly  here,  began  to  murmur,  and  com- 
pelled Diaz  to  return.  As  they  shaped  their 
course  homewards,  they  rounded  that  famous  point 
in  August  1486,  to  which  Diaz  gave  the  name  of 
*  Cabo  Tormentoso,'  the  Cape  of  Tempests,  but 
which  John,  with  more  foresight  as  to  the  future 
importance  of  the  discovery,  changed  to  that  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Diaz  was  the  first  who, 
in  recent  times,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
He  landed  at  Calicut  about  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus.  He  was  afterwards  drowned  in 
one  of  four  ships  lost  by  Cabral,  in  his  voyage 
from  Brazil  to  Calicut. — Tennant's  Ceylon.  See 
Albuquerque ;  Cabral ;  Debul ;  Vasco  da  Gama. 

DIBARADANE  or  Dipartanai,  or  offering  of 
fire,  from  Dipa,  a  lamp,  and  Aradana,  to  sacrifice, 
is  a  daily  ceremony  in  honour  of  the  Hindu  gods, 
and  makes  the  last  part  of  the  worship.  The 
Brahman  who  officiates  holds  in  one  hand  a  small 
bell,  which  he  sounds,  and  in  the  other  a  copper 
lamp  full  of  ghi;  he  makes  it  pass  and  re-pass 
round  the  statue  of  the  god  he  worships.  During 
this  time  the  dancing  girls  dance  and  sing  his 
praises,  after  which  the  assistants,  in  contempla- 
tion, with  hands  joined,  address  their  vows  to  the 
idol ;  the  Brahman  then  breaks  the  garland  with 
which  the  idol  is  adorned,  distributes  the  frag- 
ments to  the  people,  and  receives  from  them  the 
offerings  they  have  brought  to  the  divinity.  The 
dance  before  the  gods  during  divine  service,  and 
on  festival  days,  was  a  ceremony  much  us^  by 
the  ancients.  Ilie  priests  of  Mars,  called  Sati, 
were  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Romans.  They 
danced  at  Delos  during  divine  servicei.  This 
dance  was  performed  in  a  very  singular  manner 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans :  they  moved 
from  the  left  side  of  the  altar  to  the  right,  mean- 
ing to  intimate  the  course  of  the  heavens,  which 
moves  from  the  east  to  the  west;  they  then 
returned  from  the  right  side  to  the  left  side, 
which  represented  the  motion  of  the  planets. 
King  David  danced  before  the  ark  when  brought 
back  from  the  Philistines.  We  find  in  Exodus 
that  the  Jews  danced  before  the  golden  calf ;  but 
there  never  has  been  a  people  hke  the  Hindus, 
who  choose  girls  of  no  virtue  to  dance  before  their 
idols. — SonneraVs  Voyage,  pp.  167-69. 

DIB-GRASS,  the  Anglo-Hindi  name  of  several 
plants.  In  the  Pan  jab  it  is  the  Cynodon  dactylon, 
and  there  called  Khabbal;  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ravi  it  is  the  Typha  angustifoKa,  and  mats  are 
made  of  it ;  in  Sind  it  is  the  T.  elephantina ;  in 
Hindustan  it  is  the  Poa  cynoeuroides.  The 
Hariali,  Cynodon  dactylon,  is  the  creeping  grass 
which  is  collected  for  horses  by  the  grass- 
cutters. 

DIBROGARH,  a  district  in  the  east  end  of  the 
Assam  valley,  which  produces  coal. 

DIBYA  or  Divya.  Sansk.  Divination;  in  Hindu 
law,  the  ordeal. 

Die,  in  Hindu  astronomy,  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass.  Asia  die,  the  eight 
principal  points,  including  the  cardinal  ones.  The 
Asta  die  are  called  the  ei^ht  comers  of  the  world 
over  each  of  which  a  divinity  is  supposed  to  pre- 
side.—  Warren*3  Kala  SanhitcL     See  Dicpala. 
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DuT.  I  Buwahpari;D'ad*o,  Malay 

.  Fr.    KoBti, Bus. 

Geb.    Dados, Sp. 

Hind.    Tawla-zari,    .    .    .  Tubk. 
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Taarlingen,  ~. 
D^8  (k  joucr), 
Wurfel,  .  . 
Passe,  .  .  . 
Dadi,    .     .     . 

Those  used  in  Europe  are  cubical  pieces  of 
ivory,  bone,  or  ebony,  marked  with  dots  on  each 
of  their  sides,  from  1  to  6,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  face,  and  used  for  playing  games 
of  chance.  Those  used  by  the  Hindus  are  oblong 
pieces  of  bone  or  ivory.  The  story  of  Draupadi 
being  staked  and  lost  by  Yudishtra,  the  eldest 
of  the  Pandava,  to  Duryodhana,  is  equalled  by  one 
in  Aiusworth's  Old  St.  Paul's,  and  others  in 
the  History  of  Ejigl&nd.— Faulkner, 

DICHIT  or  Dikshit,  a  vernacular  corruption  for 
Dikshita,  a  name  given  to  Brahmans,   and  the 
title  of  one  of  the  sixteen  branches  of  the  Kanoujia 
Brahmans  ;  it  is  also  borne  by  some  families  of 
Mahratta  Brahmans ;  and  in  Gazipur  and  adjacent 
provinces  by  a  tribe  of  Rajputs. — Wilson. 
DICHROSTAOHYS  CINEREA.     W,  and  A. 
Acacia  cinerea,  Spreng. 
Acaoia  dalea.  Dew, 
Caillea  dxierea,  &.  and  P. 


j  between  Tonkin  and  Cochin-China,  and  between 


Cochin-China  and  Eambogia. — Latham's  Eiknd. 

DIDYMOCARPUS,  a  genus  of  jplanta.  Dr. 
Wight  gives  as  s^^es,  D.  Humboldtiana,  lyrata, 
oviuifolift,  Rottleriana,  and  tomentosa.  D.  aiona- 
ticus  is  stated  by  Dr.  Wallidi  to  be  used  as  a 
perfume  and  aromatic  drug,  called  by  the  natiTa 
Kumkuma  and  Rani  Govinm. — BoyUy^.  294;  CfSu 

DI£G.  At  this  place  a  battle  was  fought  tad 
won  by  Lord  Lake.    See  Battles. 

DIEGO  GARCIA,  one  of  the  Ohaffos  labak 
is  about  14  miles  long,  and  eztendb  from  )m. 
T  18f  to  7°  27i'  S.  It  is  low,  and  generally  oslf 
8  or  10  feet  above  high-water  tides. — Horsbvr^ 

DIEN-NEEUNG.  Bukm.  In  Amherst,  a  timW 
used  for  rice-poundeis ;  it  is  a  eloBe-gnuned, 
compact,  brown,  hard  wood.      - 

DIGA,  a  form  of  marriage  amoDgst  ^ 
polyandrist  Kandyans  in  Ceylon,  in  whidi  ikc 
wife  dwells  in  her  husband's  house. 

DIGAMBARA,  or  sky-clad,  abo  called  Sir- 
grantha,  without  a  bond,  and  Nagnata,  nakei 
These  are  gymnosophist  mendicants,  who  five 
absolutely  sepajratea  from  society,  and  from  aO 
family  connections.  Their  name  is  commooly 
Vadatala,  .  .  .  Tam.  |  understood  as  sky-clad,  and  is  derived  from  Die, 
Yelutura,  Yel-tur,*  Tbl.  |  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  Ambar,  apparel,  and 
I  indicates  one  who  has  the  world  or  univeise  far 
A  small  scrubby  tree  or  large  shrub,  abundant  his  covering.  The  Digambara  is  a  division  d 
in  the  hot  and  drier  parts  of  Ceylon,  Coimbatore,  the  Jains,  the  members  of  which  either  go  naked, 
and  waste  places  of  the  inland  country  in  the  or  wear  coloured  clothes,  in  opposition  to  the 
Bombay    Presidency,    Archipelago,   and   North  !  Swetambaia,  or  those  who  wear  white.    These 


Mimosa  cinerea,  Linn, 
Deshmanthus  cinereus, 

WUlde, 
Vurtuli,  ....  Hiwn. 
Andara-gasfl,  .  SlNOH. 
Wara-taia,    .     .    .     Tam. 


Australia.  Flowers"  showy.  The  wood  is  very 
hard,  strong,  and  good  for  pegs.— Dr«.  Wighty 
Gibson ;  Flor,  Andh. ;  Thw,  Zeyl ;  Roxb, 

DICKSONIA  BILLARDIERII.  R  von  Mueller. 
Oibotimn  Billardierii,  Ka/ul.  \  D.  antarotlca,  LabiU. 

A  tree-fern  abundant  in  the  humid  forests  of 
Tasmania,  S.E.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
attaining  a  height  of  SO  to  50  feet.  It  is  one  of 
the  tallest  of  all  the  fern  trees  of  the  globe,  and 
certahily  also  the  most  hardy,  the  vitality  being 
fully  retained  for  several  months.  This  species 
ocoasionidly  occurs  with  a  divided  trunk.  Round 
the  circumference  of  its  top  no  fewer  than 
nineteen  crowns  have  been  counted,  and  within 
the  circumference  there  must  be  half  as  many 
more.  D.  squarrosa  is  the  most  southern  tree- 
fern  in  the  world,  native  of  New  Zealand. —  Von 
Mueller :  W.  Archer. 

DICLIPTERA  ROXBURGHII.    N.  ah  E. 
Somni  of      .    •    .    Bbas.  |  Lakshmana  of    .  Pahjab. 
Kirch  of      .    .    Jhelum.  | 

A  medicinal- plant;  grows  up  to  6500  feet  in 
the  Western  Himalaya,— I>r.  /.  L.  Stewart. 

DICPALA,  eight  guardians  of  holy  places 
worshipped  in  India.     See  Die. 

DICRANOCEPHALUS  ADAMSL  Pascoe.  A 
beetle  of  Corea,  a  double-helmeted  coleoptera. 
It  occurs  also  on  the  Himalayas. 

DICRURID-^,  a  family  of  birds,  comprising 
the  genera  ChiHa,  Chaptia,  Bhringa,  £!dolius, 
Dicrurus.  One  of  the  genus  Dicrurus  ia  the 
drongo  shrike  of  the  Peninsula  of  India.  Other 
species  are  D.  cserulescens,  D.  leucopygia,  and  D. 
edolif  (wmis.    See  Birds. 

DID  or  Deed.  Pers.  A  Sufi  Mahomedan  rite ; 
the  viewing  or  beholding  of  the  deity,  pointed 
out  by  the  mocmdud  or  tMcher. 

DI-DITSH,  N'gnon,  Moi,  Ro-moi,  and  Ee-moi, 
rude    tribes   occupying    the    mountain   ranges 


ascetics  have  ceased  to  appear  in  p>ublic  since  ths 
early  part  of  the  19th  century. — Wilson ;  Skerritig. 

DIGAMBARA,  one  of  the  six  atheMcal 
systems  of  philosophy  current  amongst  the 
eastern  Aryan  race  in  India.  The  other  five  are 
the  CharvtdLa,  Yogachara,  Sidhanta,  Wai-bashika, 
and  Madhyamica,  all  full  of  indeterminate  nbrases, 
and  containing  a  jumble  of  atheism  ana  ethics. 
The  derivation  of  Charvaka  is  from  Chain,  in- 
sinuating, and  Yaka,  a  word. 

DIGITALIS  PURPUREA,  itna.,  is  the  Mau- 
ti-hwang  of  the  Chinese  and  the  foxglove  of  the 
English. — Smth. 

DIGITIGRADA,  a  tribe  of  mammals  hdcg^pjig 
to  the  order  Camivora.    See  Camivora. 

DIG-YIJAYA.  Sansk.  From  Die,  tiie quartos 
of  the  earth,  and  Yijaya,  conquest  The  Dig- 
Yijaya  is  a  part  of  the  MiJiabharata,  relatiQg  tin 
conquests  of  the  four  younger  Pandava.  It  k 
also  the  name  of  a  work  by  Sankaraciiaiya,  h 
support  of  the  Yedanta  philoeo^y. 

DIHANG  or  Dihong,  a  river  in  the  Laklaupv 
district  of  Assam,  one  of  the  three  which  soft* 
tribute  to  make  up  the  Brahmapatnu  Us 
Dihang  is  supposed  to  be  the  connecting  fisk 
between  the  8ang-pu  (Tsang-pn)  d  Tibet  ami 
the  Brahmi^utra  of  Assam.— /mp.  Gaz, 

DIHING  is  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  LMm- 
pur  district,  Assam,  which  contribute  to  make  if 
the  waters  of  the  Brahmaputra,-^!)  iht  Bok 
Dihing,  rising  in  the  Singpho  hills ;  (2)  the  Bri 
Dihing,  rising  in  the  Pa^oi  hills.— /sin.  Gd, 

DII  MAJORES  and  Dii  Minoxes.  See  finte 
Dii  Patres  of  the  Romans,  the  Pitridera  of  Ihi 
Hindus.    See  Dehwar. 

DIJLAH,  a  name  of  the  Tigris.    The 
tion  a|>pUed  to  it  in  the  SeriptmoB  is  J 
Dijlah  IS  tiie  name  whieh  it  bears  at  the  ^ 
day  among  a  large  portion  of  the  people  ]hwi 
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DIKAMALLEE. 


DILLENIA  PENTAGYNA. 


near  ita  baaks.  The  wesimi  branch  riseB  at  a 
spot  which  is  about  20  milflB  vcatward  of  Argbani 
Maden,  and  near  10  ihiles  Boathward  of  the  centre 
of  the  Gfaniljik  lake;  ita  ooane  is  north-east- 
ward {doBg  the  deep  valley  at  t&e  foot  of  the 
elevated  m)und  of  ICizan  (A96S  feet  above  the 
Black  SefOi  and,  after  having  eontinued  in  the 
same  direction  towards  the  heart  of  Kurdistan, 
when  a  little  more  than  25  miles  from  the  spring, 
it  makes  a  sweep  so  as  to  take  the  direction  of 
Ar^hani  Maden,  or  nearly  south. 

DIKAMALLEE,  Hind.,  is  the  fragrant  gum- 
reain  of  Gardenia  lucida,  Roxburgh.  It  exudes  in 
amber-ooloored  transparent  drops  at  the  ends  of 
young  shooto.  It  is  moat  useful  in  preventing 
vermin  breeding  in  wounds,  and  in  keeping  away 
flies  from  sores,  by  its  strong  aroma,  and  is  an 
article  in  the  materia  of  the  viUage  farrier.  It 
deserves  more  attention.— M.  E.  J.  R. ;  Spry, 

DIK'HIT,  a  tribe  of  Rajputs  inhabiting  the 
parganas  of  Kootea,  Futtehpur,  Ekdulla,  Mootour, 
and  Ghazipur,  in  the  Futtehpur  district,  also  from 
Oadh  to  Bundelkhand.— JEJ^Ztot,  Supp,  Gloss. 

DIKO.    KoL.    A  foreigner. 

DIKOKAMENNI,  a  Kirghiz  horde,  divided  into 
two  wings,  '  On  *  and  *Sol,*  or  right  and  left,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Mongolian  ^Borongar '  and  ^  Zun- 
gar.'  The  right  wing  consists  of  two  divisions, 
*  Adgen^ '  and  '  Tagai.'  The  left  wing  is  formed 
of  three  tribes,  who  frequent  the  Talis.  Their 
chiefs  are  related  to  the  Khan  of  Kokan,  who  are 
on  the  female  side  of  Kirghia  extraction. —  Valu 
kkanofand  M.  Vemukofy  RussianSy  p.  103. 

DIK  PALAKA,  in  Hindu  mythok>gy,  a  regent 
of  a  quarter  of  the  heavens.  They  are  eight  in 
number, — 

Tndra,  E.      I  Kavera,  N.  I  Isani,  N.B.     I  Yayit,  K.W. 
Vanma,  W.  |  Tama,  S.     |  Nirata,  S.W.  |  Agni,  S.E. 

DIKSHA.  Sansk.  In  Hinduism,  sacrificial 
worship;  initiation  into  sacred  rites.  Among 
Hindus  of  Malabar,  the  ceremony  of  abstaining 
from  shaving  for  one  year  after  the  death  of  a 
relative. 

Dikshseniga,  a  sacrificial  act,  explained  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  meant  to 
represent,  by  simple  and  natural  emblems,  the 
new  birth  (Matriculation),  through  which  a  man 
on  his  first  admission  to  the  sacrifice  was  believed 
to  enter  a  new  life. 

Dikshaniya  Ishti.  Sanse.  A  curious  sacrificial 
ceremony. 

Diksha  Visarjane.  Sansk.  A  religious  cere- 
mony among  Brahmans,  who  for  six  months  after 
marriage  allow  their  hair  to  grow,  and  then  go 
to  their  father-in-law*s  house  to  have  the  head 
shaved. — Max  Milller. 

DILAZAK,  a  tribe  in  the  Peshawur  division, 
now  few  in  number;  were  possessors  of  the 
Peshawur  valley,  till  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
Tusufzai.    They  are  Mahomedans. 

DILEM,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Arabs,  with  about 
1660  tents,  in  the  province  of  Baghdad,  chiefly 
on  the  £.  bank  ol  the  Euphrates,  from  west  of 
Baghdad  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  town  of  Hit 
Their  territory  is  rich,  with  340  irrigating  welU. 
They  are  agricultural  and  pastoral.  The  district 
^elds  sulphur  and  bitumen,  also  salt,  from  thermal 
springs. — MacGregor, 

DILIVARIA  ILICIFOLIA.    Juss. 


Aoaathui  ilicifoliust  Xtaa.,  Jtoas6.,  Bheede* 


Hakoroh, 
Ka-ya,  . 
Harkut,  . 


B<N0. 
BUBH. 

Hind. 


Painaahuh,  .  .  Maleal. 
Koli  moll  oheddi,  .  Tam. 
Alifla,  Eti  ohilla,     .    Tel. 


Harkuch  k&nta, 

Grows  in  marine  lagoons,  canals,  and  deltas  in 
south  of  India.  It  resembles  the  holjy  j  its  leaves 
and  root  are  used  medicinally. — Roxh,  ,•  VoigL 

DILKA,  or  sn>earing  with  oil,  is  in  general  use 
by  the  natives  of  the  Soudan  every  evening  by 
those  who  can  afford  it,  before  retiring  to  rest ; 
to  its  use  they  ascribe  the  entire  absence  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  also  their  being  able  to 
resist  the  cold  and  cutting  winds  of  winter,  with 
no  other  protection  than  a  slight  calico  scarf  or 
shirt.— Ejj/yp^,  hyj,  Petherlck, 

DILLAET.    Hind.   A  summons-server,  a  peon. 

DILLENIACBiE.  D.  C,  A  natural  order  of 
handsome  trees,  shrubs  or  under  shrubs,  rarely 
herbs ;  above  100  species,  belonging  to  the  East 
Indies  and  New  Caledonia.  The  Indian  forms  are 
ranged  under  Tetracera,  Wormia,  Acrocomia,  Dil* 
lenia.  Several  Dillenia  yield  useful  and  valuable 
timbers,  in  Ceylon,  in  the  two  Peninsulas,  and 
in  the  Northern  Provinces  of  India.  Some  are  not 
yet  specifically  determined.  The  young  fleshy 
calyces  of  D.  scabreUa  and  D.  speciosa  have  a 
pleasant  taste,  and  are  used  in  curries  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Chitiagong  and  Bengal,  Dillenia 
augusta,  Zim-byun,  Burm.,  also  D.  scabra,  Qyew, 
BuAM.,  and  D.  speciosa,  Thab  yew,  Burm.)  oqciu: 
in  the  Pegu  forests;  all  three  have  a  light- 
brown  wood,  and  afford  large  and  good  timber  for 
house  buildings.  In  March  and  April  the  forests 
are  dazzling  from  the  bright  yellow  flowers  which 
are  crowded  on  their  leafless  branches.  A  species, 
always  found  on  the  borders  of  streams  of  Burma, 
produces  a  large  green  fruit,  which  is  a  favourito 
vegetable  with  the  natives.  Gamble  mentions 
nine  species. — Captain  R,  Benson ;  Hooker^  Him. 
Jour,  p.  895  ;  Mason ;  Royky  Him,  Bot, ;  Voigt ; 
M'Clelland,  Cal,  Cat.  Ex,  1862. 

DILLENIA  AUREA.  Sm,  Zim-byun,  Burm. 
Abundant  in  the  plains  and  hills  and  in  the  forests 
of  British  Burma,  but  more  scarce  to  the  north  of 
it,  and  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Godra  by 
Genei-al  Hardwicke.  Wood  of  a  light-brown 
colour,  occasionally  used  in  house-building,  but 
mostly  for  firewood.  Breaking  weight,  198  lbs. 
—Dr,  Brandts,  Cal,  Cat.  Ex,  o/1862.         , 

DILLENIA  ORNATA.  WaU.  Zim^byun,  Burm. 
Grows  plentiful  and  of.  laiige  girth  in  Pegu  and 
Moulmem,  and  furnishes  a  «trong,  good  timber, 
useful  for  general  purpoaes  in  house  and  ship 
building.  It  has  large  gaudy  yellow  fiowers. — 
Dr,  Mason ;  Captain  Benson, 

DILLENIA  PENTAGYNA.    Roxh. 
D.  auguBta,  Roocb,  I  Golbertia  Coromand.,i>.C 

D.  pilosa,  Roxb,  \  Wormia  „  8pr, 

Teeoga,  Bjooben,    BUBM.  I  Bai,  Pin«,  Nai-tsk,    Tam. 
Kanagalee,  Machil,    Oan.  |  Kahnga,  Chhma,   .    Tel. 

This  is  a  very  large  tree,  abundant  throughout 
South  and  Northern  India  and  Burma.  It  flowers 
towards  the  end  of  Jannai^,  or  as  late  as  March 
or  April,  when  the  tree  is  destitute  of  leaves. 
The  wood  is  close-gramed,  stronff,  tough,  fibrous, 
and  durable  even  under  ground,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour.  It  is  not  easily  worked,  and  is 
subject  to  warp  and  crack.  A  cubic  foot  un- 
seasoned weighs  85  to  90  lbs.,  and  70  lbs.  when 
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seasoned ;  its  specific  ^vity  is  1120 ;  it  is  used 
in  house  and  ship  building,  and  is  adapted  for 


DILLENIA  PILOSA. 

cabinet  purpofles.— />r«.  Roxh,  ii.  p.  652,  Wight, 
Cleahom,  Gibson,  Brandis,  Voigt,  p.  18 ;  Captain 
Beddome;  CaL  Cat,  Ex,  o/1862  ;   Useful  Plants. 

DILLENIA  PILOSA.  Roxb.  Grows  in  Assam 
near  Goalpara,  on  the  banks  of  the  Megna,  and 
furnishes  a  hard,  tough  wood,  much  used  for  canoes. 
^Roxb,  ii.  p.  652  ;   Voigt ;  Mendis, 

DILLENIA  RETUSA.     Thmb, 
Wormia  retuga,  H,  f.etT.  \  Goda  paro,     .    .     SiNOH. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  growing  in  Ceylon  to 
an  eieyation  of  2000  feet,  bat  not  abundant ;  usied 
for  roofs  of  houses. — Thw.  p.  5. 

DILLENIA  SCABRELLA.    Roxb.  ii  p.  658. 
D.  soabra,  Brandis. 

Zen-bywon,     .    .    BUBM.  I  Kulgul, Can. 

Kyet-Ben-bywon, .        „      |  Kurmul,    .    .    .    Mahr, 

A  stately  timber  tree ;  grows  in  Chittagong,  also 
in  Canara  and  Sunda,  where  it  is  most  common 
below  the  ghat.  Grows  larse,  long,  and  straight 
Its  acid  cuyx  leidQets  used  in  curries.  Wood 
seems  to  be  used  for  boat  planks  in  Canara,  but 
it  is  not  reckoned  a  choice  wood  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  It  is  plentiful  in  the  Pegu  proYince, 
bat  becomes  scarce  to  the  north  of  it,  and  it  is 
there  of  large  girth ;  furnishes  a  large,  good  timber, 
and  is  useful  for  general  purposes,  as  house  and 
ship  building. — Drs.  Roxb.  ii.  p.  653,  Gibson^  and 
M'Clelland;  Captain  Benson. 

DILLENIA  SPECIOSA.  Thunb.,  Roxb.,  Bedd. 
D.  elliptica,  Thunb.  \  D.  Indica,  lAnn 


Kaloonoot, 
Hondapara,  , 
Chalta,    .     . 


BUBM. 

Ceyl. 
Hind. 


Mota  karmal, 
Uva,  .... 
Pedda  kalinga, 


Mahr. 
Tkl. 


This  is  a  good-sized  tree,  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  India,  and  is  much  cultivated  in  pai'ticular 
parts  by  natives,  about  temples.  It  is  found  in 
dense  forests  at  no  sToat  elevation  in  Malabar, 
the  Northern  Circais,  Orissa,  the  Godavery  forests, 
in  various  parts  of  Northern  India,  Bombay, 
Ceylon,  Burma,  and  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The 
wood  is  hard  and  tough,  and  used  to  make  gun- 
stocks  and  in  boat-building,  and  is  said  to  be  very 
durable  under  water.  The  timber  weighs  44  lbs. 
the  cubic  foot  when  seasoned,  and  55  to  60  when 
unseasoned,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  *704.  Ovai- 
kai  is  the  T^nmil  name  of  the  fruit,  and  is  used  by 
the  natives  in  their  curries,  having  an  agreeable 
acid  flavour ;  and  also  in  chatnis. — Vrs.  Tktcaitet, 
Roxb.  ii.  p.  650,  Voigt,  Jaffrey,  Brandis,  M'Clel- 
land,  Riddell,  and  Irvine ;  Captains  Beddome  and 
Mason ;  Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  199. 

DILLI,  D'ely,  or  Yemalle  mountain,  in  lat. 
12°  2'  N.,  and  long.  75°  14'  E.,  in  Malabar,  near 
the  sea  -  coast,  rises  804  feet  above  the  sea. 
Dilli  was  the  first  Indian  land  seen  by  Vasco  da 
Gama.  In  Sonnerat^s  time  the  coast  as  far  as 
Mount  Dilli  was  inhabited  by  the  Molandi,  who 
lived  merely  by  piracy,  as  the  sea-robbers  men- 
tioned by  rliny,  Airian,  Ptolemy,  and  other 
ancient  authors.  They  united  themselves  to  other 
pirates  who  resided  on  the  Angedib  islands,  near 
Goa,  and  captured  all  the  small  vessels  which 
sailed  from  Goa  to  Cochin.  The  huts  in  which 
their  wives  and  children  lived  were  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Mount  DiUL — Voyage  to  the  East  Indies  ^ 
Grand  Tri,  Survey. 

DILLI-AL,  or  Dhili  wal,  in  a.h.  614,  the  ordi- 
nary coin  of  the  country  about  Dehli.  The  original 
currency,  it  is  supposed,  corresponded  with  the 
billon  money  of  Pnthi-raj  and  others,  which  was 
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imitatively  adopted  by  the  Mabomedana  in  the 
eaj^y  days  of  their  occupation  of  Hindustan. 

DILLON,  Captain,  sailed  from  Port  Jadnon 
on  the  4th  June  1827,  and  at  Mannioola  diacovered 
property  that  had  belonged  to  La  Peroose.  The 
King  of  the  French  created  him  a  Knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour. 

DILL  SEED,  seed  of  Anethum  sowa. 
Buzrul8halat,Shnbil,AB.  I  Seleya,  .  .  .  Saksk. 
Sowa,  .  .  Guj.,  Hind.  1  Satta-eopa,  .  .  Singh. 
Mungn,  ....  Jav.  |  Saddaeappei,  .  .  Tan. 
Adaa-manlB,  .  .  Malay.  I  Saddapa,  .  .  .  .  Tta. 
Miareya,  Sitaaiva,  Saksk.  I 

Flattened  elliptical  seeds,  with  brown  and  di^^ 
convex  backs,  and  pale  membranous  margin.  Botk 
the  fruit  and  the  plant  are  much  used  in  the  Eart 
Indies  as  condiments  and  articles  of  diet.  The 
caipela  have  a  bitter  aromatic  taste,  making  thai 
usdnl  as  carminatives,  and  snppoaed  to  be  used 
in  the  manufocture  of  gin.  The  seeds  are  procnr- 
able  in  all  Indian  bazars.  The  Indian  species  it 
the  Anethum  sowa.  Dill  leaves  are  used  to  flaTonr 
pickles.— Faiiflfciwr;  Jaffrey. 

DILWARA,  at  Mount  Abu,  has  been  famed 
since  a  remote  antiquity,  and  pilgrims  seem  to 
have  been  attracted  to  its  temples  since  a.d.  1054. 
Hindu  temples  seem  to  have  existed  here  in  remote 
ages,  dedicated  to  Siva  and  Vishnu,  but  all  traces 
of  them  have  disappeared ;  and  on  it  now  stand 
famous  Jain  temples,  built  by  Bimul  Sah,  a  rich 
Jain  merchant,  and  others.  In  Jain  estimatMo, 
Abu  is  the  holiest  spot  on  earth. 

DILZAK  are  the  predecessors  of  the  Fathan 
tribes  in  the  Peshawup  valley.  They  aeem  to 
have  considerable  Pathan  blood,  and  are  sappoeed 
by  some  to  be  earlier  Afghans. — Campbell,  p.  96l 
DIMAL,  a  tribe  smaller  than  the  Mech^  bat 
somewhat  similar  in  appearance,  with  a  language 
that  in  some  degree  differs.  The  Kachari,  Ni^, 
Abor,  and  some  other  tribes  bordering  on  AsBam, 
are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  race  as  the  Mechi. 
The  Mechi  form  the  chief  population  of  the  forests 
and  N.E.  Doars  at  the  foot  of  the  Sikkim  and 
Bhutan  hills,  and  a  few  have  recently  settled  on  the 
extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  Nepal  Teru.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Bodo,  whom 
Mr.  B.  Hodgson  described.  Tbear  featoies  are 
described  as  Mongolian  or  Indo-Chinese ;  they  are 
fairer  than  the  Hindus  around  them,  and  of  a 
yellow  tinge ;  tiiey  are  taller  and  larger  than  the 
Nepalese  cultivators,  are  addicted  to  spirits  and 
to  smoking  opium.  They  are  proof  against  malaria, 
and  make  small  temporary  clearances  in  the  forest ; 
they  are  inferior  to  the  Tharu  in  industrial  habita 
DIMITY.  Basin,  Fr.;  Dobletto,  It.;  Dimite,Sp. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  be  from  Damietta.  Dimitr 
is  a  stout  cotton  cloth,  white,  ornamented  dther 
with  raised  stripes  or  figures,  and  employed  for 
bed  and  bedroom  furniture. — Toml ;  MCmUock. 
DIMIYA.  Singh.  The  great  red  ant  of  Ceylon; 
Formica  smaragdina ;  it  bites  severely. 

DIMRAUT.  Hind.  One  of  the  twelve  pal  or 
tribes  of  the  Mewati. 

DIN  or  Deen,  with  Millat  and  Mazhab,  are  three 
Arabic  words  used  by  Mahomedan  writers  for 
religion.  Din  means  as  it  stands  in  relation  to 
God,  Din-Allah,  the  religion  of  God ;  Millat  as 
it  stands  in  relation  to  a  prophet  or  lawgiver,  as 
Millat-i-Ibrahim,  the  religion  of  Abraham;  and 
Mazhab  as  it  stands  in  relation  to  the  oommentaton 
of  Islam,  as  Mazhab-i-Hanafi.    Din  is,  howerec, 
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of  geuer&l  application.  MahomedaDs  sometimes 
call  their  own  religion,  Din-i-Islam,  the  Faith  of 
Saltation.  Mazhab  relates  to  the  sectarian  part 
of  the  Din.  Thus  a  Mahomedan  is  of  the  Dui-i- 
Islam,  but  may  be  of  the  Shiah  or  Smmi  Mazhab. 
Din  18  everywhere  nsed  as  the  Mahomedan  war- 
cry  :  Din  I  Din !  For  the  faith !  For  the  faith  I 
The  principles  of  the  Koran  generally,  bat  in 
particalar  the  text  in  chapters  8  and  47  which 
inculcates  war  against  non  -  Mahomedans,  and 
death  in  the  contest  as  the  sorest  passport  to 
heaven,  have  established  amongst  Mahomedans  an 
intiinate  connection  between  the  spiritual  aspira- 
tion and  political  convictions.  Hami-i-Din, 
Defender  of  the  Faith.  Din-pana,  Pn>tector  of  the 
Faith. 

DIN  or  Dina,  Hikd.,  a  day,  considered  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways  and  durations,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal : — 

Ist,  a  Savana  or  Bhumi  savana  dina,  a  natural 
day,  being  the  time  between  two  sunrisings. 

2d,  a  Saura  dina.  Of  these  there  are  two  kinds ; 
anil  the  similarity  of  the  name  tends  greatly  to 
confuse  the  beginners  in  the  study  of  Hindu 
astronomy.  First,  the  absolute  sense  of  Saura 
being  sidereal,  the  Saura  dina  is  the  time  between 
the  same  point  of  the  ecliptic  rising  twice;  or, 
more  precisely,  the  time  between  the  equinoctial 
points  rising  twice.  Second,  the  other  Saura 
dina  is  the  time  which  the  sun  takes  to  describe 
one  degree  of  the  ecliptic.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that,  strictly  speaking,  neither  of  these  kinds  of 
days  are  equal  throughout  the  year,  yet  the 
former  (which  is  also  called  Nacshatra  dina)  are 
supposed  to  be  so  in  the  first  steps  of  several 
operations.  Such  is  also  the  case  with  the  latter, 
bat  this  (mly  happens  when  calcalating  the  mean 
elements  of  the  planets  by  the  Vacyam  process. 

Sd,  Diva  dina  is  equal  to  a  sidereal  revolution 
of  ^e  sun. 

4th,  Fitrya  dina,  to  a  synodical  revolution  of 
the  moon. 

6th,  Brahma  dina  is  equal  to  a  calpa,  or 
4,320,000,000  years,  his  nights  being  equal  to 
his  day. 

6th,  Tuga  dina  is  another  word  for  Ahargana, 
meaning  &e  number  of  days  expired  from  the 
commencement  of  a  yug.  Yuga  (£na  also  means 
the  anniversary  day  of  that  on  which  a  yug 
began,  which  is  always  noticed  in  the  kalendar. 
— Warren^s  Kala  SaiOdta, 

DINAJPUR,  a  town  which  gives  its  name  to  a 
district  in  the  west  of  the  Rajsbahi,  Kuch-Bahar 
division  of  Bengal  In  1872  the  population  of 
the  town  was  13,042,  and  of  the  distnct  1,501,924. 
The  most  numerous  caste  is  the  Kaibartta  (38,051) ; 
the  filling  castes  are  also  strongly  represented, 
especially  the  Tier,  with  17,364,  and  the  Jahza, 
wnh  10,296  members.  There  are  16,710  Yaishnav 
mendicants;  many  of  the  Pali  tribe  are  said  lo 
belonff  to  this  sect. — Imp.  Oaz, 

DINA -KARA.  Samsk.  The  day-maker;  a 
name  of  Snrya,  the  sun. 

DINAPUK,  a  large  military  cantonment  which 
gives  its  name  to  a  subdivision  of  the  Patna  dis- 
trict The  town  is  on  the  right  or  southern  bank 
of  the  Ganges,  8  mUes  west  of  Patna,  in  lat.  25° 
38*  19"  N.,  and  long.  85°  5'  8^  E.,  with  42,084 
inhabitants  in  1872.  The  Dinapur  district  had 
141,337.  During  the  mutiny  of  1857,  the  native 
sddiers  of  throe  regiments  here  joined  the  rebels. 


DINAR.  Denarius,  Lat.  ;  Dinara,  Saksk.  The 
Roman  Denarius  was  of  silver  of  the  unit  of  CO 
grains.  The  Dinara  of  the  Sanskrit  was  32  rati, 
or  64  grains.  Thoup^h  sometimes  applied  by 
Ibn  Batuta  to  an  Indian  gold  coin.  Dinar  is  the 
only  name  he  uses  for  the  standard  Indian  silver 
coin.  Sometimes  the  term  used  by  him  is  Dinar 
Diraham,  which  Defremery  in  some-  instances 
renders  ^  Dinars  of  silver,'  and  in  others,  ^  Dinars 
in  Dirhems.'  Sometimes  the  term  used  is  Dinanir 
fizzat.  The^  Dinar  in  Akbar's  time  was  a  gold 
coin  weighing  1  miskal,  i,e.  1*  dirham,  1  miBkal= 
6  danir«  1  dang =4  tassui. — Mailer;  Yvk^  Cathay. 

DIND  and  Khoosh-hali,  though  etymologicaliy 
the  antipodes  of  each  other,  the  first  meaning  a 
compulsory  contribution,  the  other  a  benevolence 
or  voluntary,  have  a  similar  interpretation  in 
Rajputana.  Dind  is  coeval  with  Hindu  leffisla- 
tioD.  The  bard  Ohand  describes  it;  and  the 
chronicler  of  the  life  of  the  great  Sidraj  of  Anhal- 
wara,  '  who  expelled  the  seven  didda '  or  '  great 
evils '  whose  initial  letter  was  d,  enumerates  dind 
as  one  of  them,  and  places  it  with  the  Dholi  and 
Dhakun,  or  minstrels  and  witches.  Zalim  Singh, 
regent  of  Kotah  ia  1817,  abolished  the  dind,  and 
commanded  a  stone  to  be  raised  in  the  chief  town 
of  every  district  of  his  country,  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  edict  of  perpetual  abolition  of  dind, 
witJi  the  denunciation  of  eternal  vengeance  on 
whosoever  should  revoke  it.  The  effigies  of  the 
sun,  the  moon,  also  of  the  cow  and  the  hog, 
animals  reverenced  or  execrated  by  all  classes, 
were  carved  in  relief  to  attest  the  imprecation. — 
Tod's  Rajasthan^  ii.  pp.  208-570. 

DINDlGUL,  a  town  in  the  south  of  the  Penin- 
sula, with  13,000  inhabitants,  in  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  valley  in  Madura,  extending  along  thn 
foot  of  the  ghats.  It  is  in  lat  lO''  21'  39''  N.,  and 
bug.  78''  0'  17*^  E.,  800  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
270  miles  S.W.  from  Madras.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Kodavar,  Mangerry,  Yagachay,  Kul,  and 
Eilur.  The  Kodavar  is  a  stream  of  considerable 
magnitude.  A  rock  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town 
is  fortified,  the  Dindu-kal,  the  rock  of  Dindu, 
an  asura  or  demon. 

DINDUOATREE.  Anolo-Gan.  Bayla-Nava 
maram,  Tam.  According  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  a 
species  of  Andersonia.  A  large  and  valuable  tree 
of  the  Wynad.— iliiw.  Mat.  Med.  p.  213. 

DINGO,  a  species  of  dog  in  Australia,  Canis 
Australasise. 

DINNER.  To  send  a  dinner  to  another  person 
is  a  common  compliment  among  Mahomedans. 
In  Persia,  when  requesting  permission  to  do  this, 
the  party  begs  leave  to  send  a  little  Noon-i-jo\v, 
barley  bread,  which  humble  phrase  (nan-i-jao) 
may  include  every  delicacy  of  the  season.  In  India 
the  phrase  is  Dal  khooshka,  split  peas  and  rice. 

DIOCLESIAN  ERA,  or  Makyrs'  era,  dates  from 
A.D.  284,  the  year  of  that  emperor's  accession. 

DIODON,  globe  fish  of  the  fam.  Gynmo- 
dontidse.  There  are  6  Diodon,  23  Tetrodon,  1 
Triodon,  in  Asiatic  Seas.  The  Diodons  hare  but 
one  large  tooth  above  and  below,  and  are  usually 

Srotected  by  large,  strong  spines.  Tetrodons  and 
iodons  have  the  power  of  mflating,  with  wind,  a 
membrane  which  extends  along  the  under  side  of 
the  abdomen,  which  causes  them  to  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  without  the  power,  it  is 
said,  of  directing  their  course ;  the  membrane, 
when  inflated,  gives  to  the  fish  an  almost  spherical 
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form,   and  is  usually  defended  by  spines    and 
prickles. 

DIOMEDEA,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
rrocellaridse,  comprising  the  genera  Diomedea, 
Prooellaria,  Prion,  Pelicanoides,  Puffinus,  Thalas- 
sidroma.  The  birds  are  familiar  as  the  albatross 
to  all  travellen  in  the  southern  seas,  the  common 
albatross,  the  D.  exulans,  Linn.,  being  very 
abundant.  D.  fuliginosa.  Lath,,  and  D.  chlororhyn- 
clms,  Lath,,  also  met  with.  Mariners  distinguish 
them  by  other  names, — ^for  instance,  D.  exulans 
is  the  wandering  albatross,  D.  spadioea  is  the 
green-bill  or  Nelly,  D.  chlororhynchus  their  moUy- 
maux  or  yellow-bill,  and  D.  fuliginosa  the  sooty 
albatross ;  D.  cauta,  6'ottW,  the  cautious  albatross; 
D.  brachyura,  Gould,  the  short-tailed  albatross ; 
D.  culmioata,  Gvuld,  the  culminated  albatross; 
D.  melanophrys,  Gould,  is  the  black -browed 
albatross,  and  other  species,  D.  gibbosa,  D.  nig- 
ripes,  and  D.  olivaceo-rhyncha. 

D.  exulans,  Linn.,  Monton  da  Gap,  Fa.,  is  abundant 

and  equally  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean 

between  lat.  30*  and  60"  S.;  but  it  ranges  much 

farther  south,  even  to  within  the  antarctic  circle. 

They  measure  14  feet  across.   , 
D.  melanophrys,  Temm.,  is  the  most  abundant  species 

in  every  part  between  lat.  SO"  and  60"  S. 
D.  cauta,  Gould,  was  procured  by  Mr.  Gould  off  the 

south  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
D.  chlororhynchus,  Lath.,  occurs  between  lat.  SO"  and 

60*  S.,  m  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
D.  oulminata,  Gould,  is  rather  abundant  both  in  the 

Pacific  and  Athmtio  Oceans,  between  lat.  30*  and 

50*8. 
D.  fuliginosa,  Omd,,  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean, 

between  lat.  30*  and  60*  S. 
D.  brachyura,  Ttmm,,  found  in  the  North  Pacific. 
D.  gibbosa,  Gould,  an  inhabitant  of  the  North  Pacific. 
D.  oliyaceorhyncha,  Oould,  China  Seas  (?). 

-r^Gray^  Genera  of  Birds;  Eng.  Cyc,  p.  558. 

DIONCEA  MUSOIPULA,  Venus'  flytrap,  is 
remarkable  for  the  irritability  of  the  lobes  of  the 
round  and  fringed  blade  of  the  leaf.  These  lobes 
close  upon  each  other  the  instant  any  one  of  the 
six  minute  bristles  upon  their  upper  surface  is 
touched,  and  in  this  way  secure  insects  which 
alight  upon  the  leaf,  enveloped  in  a  fluid  of 
mucilaginous  consistence,  which  seems  to  act  as  a 
solvent,  the  insects  being  more  or  less  consumed 
in  it. 

DIONYSOPOLIS  of  Ptolemy,  the  modem 
Jalalabad. 

DIONYSUS,  a  name  of  Bacchus,  said  to  be 
Rama  son  of  Gush,  who  invaded  India;  also 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Deva  Nahusha,  but 
also  has  been  traced  to  Parasurama. 

DIOPSIS,  a  genus  of  dipterous  insects  of  the 
family  Sepsidae.  The  head  is  small,  and  appears 
as  if  it  were  furnished  with  two  long  horns,  each 
having  a  knob  at  its  apex.  These  horn-like 
processes  are  prolongations  of  the  sides  of  the 
head,  the  knob  at  the  apex  of  each  being  the  eye 
of  the  insect.  D.  Sykesii  of  Gray  is  one  of  the 
largest  species  of  the  genus,  and  possesses  the 
longest  eye-stalks ;  these  procesees  in  this  insect 
are  of  a  pitchy  red  colour,  and  the  body  is  of 
the  same  tint.  The  head  and  thorax  are  black, 
and  the  wings  are  coloured  with  brown.  Colonel 
Sykes  collected  great  numbers  of  this  species  near 
the  hill  fort  of  Hurreechunderghur,  in  the  western 
Ghata  of  the  Dekhan,  at  an  elevation  of  3900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  lat.  19""  28'  N.,  and 
long.  70^  40'  E.^Eng.  Cyc,  ii.  p.  854. 


DIOSCOREA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Dioscoreacese,  whioh  furnish  the  tropical  escnlenti 
called  yams.  It  is  the  type  of  the  natand  oeder 
Dioscoreaceae.  The  following  Eaetern  speeies  aze 
generally  recognised : — 


aculeata. 
acutangala. 


daemona. 

fascicalata. 

glabra. 

globosa. 

heterophylla. 

nummulima. 

oppositifoliii. 

pen  taphy  lift. 


I  purpurea, 
pulehella. 
'  mbella. 
I  sativa. 
'  tomentosa. 
;  triphyDa. 
'  verncolor. 
I  vertieiUata. 


anguma. 

atropuriiurea. 

belophylla. 

bulbifera. 

cirrhosa. 

crispata. 

The  yam  plants  are  cultivated  in  India,  abo 
among  all  the  tribes  in  the  Archipelago,  ani 
generally  most  so  where  rice  is  least  abondani: 
but  they  nowhere  form  the  chief  bread  of  tke 
people,  as  rice,  maize,  or  sago  do.  The  Mal^ 
and  Javanese  names  rubi  or  uwi  extend  to  the 
languages  of  all  the  Malay  and  Philippine  Islands, 
to  those  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  Madagascar.  Is 
the  Tonga  it  is  ufi,  in  the  Tahiti  eoi,  in  Nev 
Zealand  uwi,  in  New  Ireland  u,  and  in  Madagis- 
car  vwi.  In  Madagascar  a  wild  yam  is  ci^Ied 
uvi-ahi,  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  uwi-alas— 
the  wild  or  forest  yam  of  the  Javanese,  with  the 
elision  of  the  final  consonant,  oonfonnablj  to  the 
genius  of  Malagasi  pronunciation.  The  word  nbi, 
besides  being  apphed  specifically  to  the  yam,  is 
used  as  a  generic  for  farinaceous  roots.  Thus  the 
batata,  or  Convolvulus  batatas,  is  called  by  the 
Malays  uvi-jawa,  or  the  Javanese  yam,  todistingiush 
it  from  the  Dioscorea.  While  many  species  are 
nutritious  in  this  genus,  some  are  highly  danger- 
ous. D.  dsemonum  and  D.  triphylla,  both  teniate- 
leaved  species,  have  very  nauseous  and  dangerous 
tubers.  In  Otaheite,  the  D.  bulbifera,  which  bears 
small  fleshy  angular  tubers  along  the  stem  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  is  the  favourite  spedes.  The 
elephant-foot  yam,  with  a  tuber  about  the  siae 
and  shape  <^  an  elephant's  foot,  is  white,  and 
often  as  light  and  agreeable  as  a  potato.  It 
abounds  in  Karen  g^ens,  but  is  rarely  seen 
among  the  Burmese,  or  in  the  market  In  Bengal, 
the  species  most  esteemed  is  D.  globosa;  after  it 
D.  alata,  and  next  D.  purpurea. 

D.  Crispata.  lioxh  Myouk  kya,  Bckm.  A 
yam  of  Bengal. 

D.  Dsemona.  Roxb.  Ubium  sylvestref  RmpL 
Ko-wee,  Burm.  Grows  in  Gorakhpur  and  the 
Moluccas.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  large  teraate 
leaves,  of  which  the  leaflets  are  sometimes  nearly 
a  foot  long  and  six  inches  ^vide. 

Dioscorea  Japonica.  Tkunh,  A  hardy  yam  of 
Japan  and  N.E.  Australia. 

D.  Nummularia.  Lam.  The  Tivoli  yam  of  con- 
tinental and  insular  India  and  South  Sea  IsliDds ; 
roots  exceedingly  good. 

Dioscorea  oppositifolia.  Linn,  Of  India  and 
China ;  an  edible  yam. — Eng.  Cyc. ;  Cravfiad, 
Diet ;  Mason ;  V.  Mueller. 

DIOSCOREA  ACULEATA.    Linn. 
Ma-aln,   .     Beng.,  Hikd.  j  Ka-awi  of    .    .    Pacific. 
Ghota  pindala.      .  DcKB.  {  Kakn-knkulala,     .  Scpgb. 
Ooa  jMtato, .    .    .     Eng.  t  Sirru-vuIUe>kelangii,  Taa. 

rt 

Tb. 


Prickly-stemmed  yam,  „ 
Kata-kelenga, .,   IfAUAL. 
Padie-kelengu, 


Kanta-kakngu, 
Kummara  badda*  • 
Dampa,   .... 


This  is  a  very  valuable  and  d^icate  small  yam, 
somewhat  resembling  the  sweet  potato  in  appear- 
ance ;  tubers  of  an  oval  form,  and  very  white, 
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generally  weighing  about  two  poandfl.    The  taste 
is  like  that  of  a  fine  dry  yauL—- i2oz&. ;  Voigt. 

DIOSCOREA  ALATA.    Linn.,  Roxb. 
KAm-alu,      Beng.,  Hikd.  I  Perin-valli-kelanga,   Mal. 
Khum-ftla,  .     „  „      |  Ron  kanda,      .     .  SiNOU. 

Myoak-phoo,    .    .  BuBM.  '  Yams-kekng,    .    .     Tam. 
Wing-Btalked  yam,     Eso.  |  Cachay  kalangu,    .       „ 
Ubi,     .    .    Jav.,  Malay.  ,  Niluvu  pendaltim,       Tel. 

Thia  very  large  yam  grows  wUd  in  both  the 
Konkans,  but  is  cultivate  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
niandel ;  and  in  Bengal  it  is  esteemed  next  best  to 
D.  globosa.  It  has  many  varieties, — Ainslie ; 
Iioxh,;   Voigt;  Mueller, 

DIOSCOREA  ATROPURPUREA.    Roxb, 
Myonk  nee,     .    .    BuBM.  |  Dark  purple  yam,   '.  Enq. 

This,  with  a  dark  purple  root,  is  one  of  the  best 
yams.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  both  by  Karens 
and  Burmese,  and  at  Malacca;  tubers  are  large 
and  irregular,  and  grow  so  near  the  surface  of  the 
groand  as  to  appear  in  drr  weather  through  the 
cracks  that  they  make  in  the  soil  by  upraising  the 
earth. — Mcuon;  Eng,  Cyc. 

DIOSCOREA  BULBIFERA.    Linn. 
Kam-karindft  of  Bombay.  I  Pann-kodol, .    .    .  SiNOH. 
Bulb-bearinff  yam.     Bno.    Malaka  kaya  pendalam, 
Katu-katajS,    .   Malxal.  |  Tel. 

A  native  of  New  Holland,  and  is  cultivated  on 
the  western  coast  of  India,  and  both  the  Konkans. 
The  root  is  edible,  and  is  applied  externally  to 
oicers.    The  leaves  are  used  as  greens.— Voigt, 

DIOSCOREA  DELTOIDEA.     WaU. 
Diotoorea  bulbif era,  L.  ? 


Kheli,  Tarar,  .  GhxNAB. 
Kriab,  ....  Panj. 
Kithi,  Dhanu,  .  Ravi. 
Kanfl,  QuDgm, .  SuTUJ. 
Kaspat,  Parwatti,  Tb.-Ikd. 


Tardi,  Tharri,  .  .  Beas. 
Bftzar  leaves,  Tarar  pattr. 
Knitt,  Jhsluv,  Kasbmib. 
KziflB,  Kabhmib,  Chxnab. 
Tar,  Kithi,  .    ,    .     „ 

There  is  doubt  as  to  whether  all  these  vernacular 
names  mean  the  same  plant ;  but  if  so,  it  grows 
abundantly  in  many  parts  of  the  Panjab  Hima- 
laya, from  as  low  as  2000  up  to  9200  feet,  and  is 
found  Trans-Indus.  The  root  is  used  in  Kashmir 
for  washing  nashm  wool  for  shawls,  and  both  there 
and  on  the  Chenab  and  Sutlej  for  washinff  woollen 
doth.  The  root  of  this,  or  a  variety  (?),  which 
grows  to  several  pounds'  weight,  after  steeping  in 
ashes  and  water  to  remove  acridity,  is  largely 
eaten  cooked  by  various  classes  in  parts  of  the 
Siwalik  and  outer  hills,  but  in  other  places  is  not 
used;  and  Dr.  Stewart  was  once  told  that  the 
tongue  would  rot  from  eating  it.  Honigberger 
says  that  it  is  used  medicinally.  —  Dr.  J.  L. 
Suwart,  Panjab  Plants,  p.  229 ;  PoiceU,  i.  p.  878. 

DIOSCOREA  FASCICULATA.    Roxb. 
Karen  potato, .    .    .  Enq.  |  Ka  dwieoo,    .    .    Bubm. 

This  small  yam  of  Bengal  is  not  much  larger 
than  a  kidney  potato,  which  it  much  resembles 
both  in  appearance  and  taste.  It  is  cultivated 
extensively  by  the  Karen  race,  and,  being  more 
like  a  potato  than  a  yam,  has  acquired  the  names 
of  the  Karen  potato  and  the  Tavoy  potato.  It  is 
the  beet  vegetable  the  Karens  have,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  can  be  obtained  during  a  few  months 
only  in  the  year ;  is  largely  cultivated  in  Bengal 
for  food,  and  to  make  starch. — Mason ;  Voigt ; 
Roxb.  iii  p.  801. 

DIOSCOREA  GLABRA,  Roxb.;  D.  batatas, 
D.  C.  Chinese  yam ;  introduced  into  Europe 
about  the  year  1849,  having  been  sent  from 
Shang-hai  by  M.  de  Montign^,  the  French  consul. 
It  is  everywhere  cultivated  m  China,  and  bears 


the  names  of  Chou-yu,  Tou-tchow,  Chan-chou, 
Chan-yo,  and  Chan-yu,  which  signify  the  '  Arum 
of  the  Mountain.'  At  Nankin  it  ia  very  large  and 
of  excellent  flavour;  that  of  the  Chon  district 
ia  still  better,  but  for  medicinal  purposes  the 
Chinese  prefer  that  of  the  Hoai-king  district, 
where  the  Chon-yu  root  is  laxative  and  sweet.  It 
is  particularly  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  as  well  as  in  field  culture,  on  account  of 
its  perfectly  feculent  flavour,  and  the  absence  of 
any  after-taste  of  sweetness,  acidity,  or  spiciuess, 
such  as  is  often  found  in  other  plants,  as  also  on 
account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  culti- 
vated, and  the  facility  of  preserving  it  from  decay. 
— Agricultural  Rep.  to  Commissioners  of  Patents 
to  House  of  Assembly  for  1854. 

DIOSCOREA  GLOBOSA.    Roxb.,  W.  Ic. 
Chupri  alu,   Beko.,  Hind.  |  Guna  pendalam,   .    Tbl. 

Is  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  Indian  yams. 
Its  flowers  are  highly  fragrant ;  the  tubers  are 
white  internally;  it  has  arrow-headed  cordate 
leaves. — Roxb.  in.  p.  797  ;  Mason ;  Voigt. 

DIOSCOREA  I*ENTAPHYLLA.    Linn. 

Nureni  kelengu,  Maleal. 
Nuran  kelan^,  .  Tam. 
Mullu  penduam,  .  Tel. 
Pandi  mukku  dampa,    „ 

This  yam  grows  wild  over  all  the  East  Indies 
and  throughout  the  Archipelago ;  the  flowers  are 
used  as  greens,  and  the  tubers  as  an  esculent.  In 
some  parts  of  Southern  India  is  called  Kaat  vulli 
kalang,  or  wildyam.  It  appears  to  be  the  Nooren 
kalangu  of  the  Hortus  Malabaricus,  and  the  On-do 
of  the  Malays.— i4tw*/ic,  p.  249  ;  Roxb.  iii.  p.  806. 

DIOSCOREA  PURPUREA.     Roxb. 

Puthuschary  voile 


Kanta-alu,  Beno.,  Hind. 
Oolsie  of  .  .  Bombay. 
Sbenorvail-chand,  Mahr. 
On-do?    .    .    .     Malay. 


kelan^u,      .    .    .  Tam. 
Desavah  pendalam,    Tel. 


Rukto-guranya-alu,  Beno. 
Sweet  potato  of  Pon- 

dicherry,    .     .    .    £no. 
Lal-guranya  ala,    .  Hind. 

This  holds  the  third  rank  amongst  the  yams, 
and  is  cultivated  throughout  India,  being  boiled 
and  eaten  like  a  potato.  The  tubers  are  per- 
manently stained  purple  throughout,  immediately 
below  the  cuticle,  and  are  sometimes  three  feet 
long.    Its  flowers  are  fragrant. — Roxb.  iii.  p.  799. 

DIOSCOREA  SATIVA.     W. 


Shn-yn, 
Shan-yoh, 
Common  yam,  , 


Chin. 
£no. 


Perin-vullie-kelengu,  Tel. 
Bata-kodol,  .  .  Sinoh. 
Yams-kolung,     .    .  Tam. 


This  is  eaten  all  over  the  E.  Indies  by  Euro- 
peans and  natives. — Ainslie,  p.  251. 

DIOSCOREA  TOMENTOSA.  Spr.  Subba- 
dumpa,  Tel.  Grows  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  at 
Travancore,  and  at  Oingee. —  Voigt. 

DIOSCOREA  TRIPHYLLA.    Linn. 
Mar-chaina  of  BoM.,  Ben.  |  Three-leaved  yam,     Bno. 
Shu-yu,  .    .    •    .    Chin.  |  Tsiagri  nuren,  •     .    Mal. 

A  yam  of  the  Konkans  and  Moluccas ;  said  to 
be  used  to  render  the  ooooanut  tree  toddy  more 
intoxicating. 

DIOSCURI,  the  Greek  analogue  of  the  Aswini. 

DIOSPYRACEiB,  a  natural  order  of  plants, 
called  by  Yentenot  and  Lindley  the  Ebenaceee,  or 
ebony  tribe.  They  consist  of  trees  or  shrubs,  and 
include  two  East  Indian  genera,  Diospyros  and 
Maba.  The  species  of  Diospyros  form  laige  trees, 
with  alternate  thick  and  often  leathery  leaves, 
remarkable  for  the  hardness  and  the  blackness  of 
the  wood  of  some  species,  and  for  the  edible  fruits 
of  others,  the  wooos  being  the  ebonies  and  iron- 
woods  of  commerce.    The  fruits  are  noted  for 
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DIOSPYROS  CANARICA- 


DIOSPYROS  BMBRYOPTERIS. 


their  extreme  ocerbity  before  arriving  at  matu- 
rity, bat  they  are  sometimeB  brought  from  China 
AS  a  preserve.  Dioepyros  kaki  is  common  to 
Nepal,  Ghma,  and  Japan;  D.  melanoxylon  and 
D.  chloroxylon,  of  the  mountains  of  the  Penin- 
sula. D.  embryopteris,  found  with  them,  ex- 
tends from  Sylhet  and  Bengal  near  to  the  Dehra 
Doon  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  D. 
montajia  to  tiie  borders  of  the  Ruenka  lake  near 
Nahn.  D.  cordifolia  seems  to  be  common  in 
every  part  of  India,  and  D.  tomentosa,  first 
described  by  Dr.  I^xburgh,  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Bengal,  extends  to  the  Kheree  jangle, 
and  the  foot  of  the  lower  hills ;  the  same  species 
appears  also  to  exist  in  the  central  range.  D. 
Roylei,  WalL  Cat.  iNT.,  4184,  is  a  nearly-aUied 
species,  growing  in  abundance  near  Ajyghur  and 
the  Bisrumganj  Ghat.  Wight,  in  Icones,  gives 
15  species,  and  Mr.  Gamble  notices  41.  Besides 
those  noticed  here,  authors  mention  D.  bracteata, 
Roxb.^  of  the  Doab,  D.  ceraaifolia,  D,  Don^  Nepal, 
D.  frutescens,  B/.,  and  D.  macrophylla,  Bl,  of 
Java,  and  D.  serrata,  Buch.y  of  Nepal.  D.  Can- 
doUeana,  W,  Ic;  Homedereya-gass,  Singh.;  in 
Ceylon,  a  middle-sized  tree,  in  the  Saffragam  dis- 
trict and  Uinidoon  Corle. 

D.  acuta,  Thw,^  and  D.  attenuata,  TAtr.,  are 
middle-sized  trees  of  Pasdoon  Corle,  in  Ceylon. 

D.  affinis,  Thw,y  a  middle-sized  tree  growing 
at  Coma  Oya,  on  the  lower  road  from  iGindy  to 
Badulla, in  Ceylon;  branches  sub-glabrous;  timber 
is  suitable  for  building  purposes. 

D.  calycina,  Bedd,  This  good-sized  tree,  every- 
where glabrous,  leaves  dark  shining  green,  has 
only  been  observed  in  the  Tinnevelly  district  and 
southern  portions  of  Madura,  where,  however,  it 
is  very  abundant  in  the  ghat  forests  from  the  foot 
up  to  8000  feet  elevation.  It  yields  a  valuable 
light-coloured  wood,  which  is  much  in  ase  in  the 
T^meveUy  district — Thwaites^  Zeyl.^,  181;  Boxh; 
Eng,  Cyc;  Dr.  Mason;  Royle^  lU.  Him.  BoU  p. 
262;   Wight,  Icones ;  Bedd. 

DIOSPYROS  OANARICA.  Bedd.  A  good- 
sized  tree,  glabrous ;  leaves  oblong  to  oborato- 
oblong.  South  Canara  plains,  near  the  foot  of 
the  ghats,  called  Kara-mara,  allied  to  D.  Arnot- 
tiana. — Miq.  in  Bedd.  Ic.  Plant. 

DIOSPYROS  CHLOROXYLON.    Roxb. 


Nalla  olimera, 
niinda,  .  . 
Pedda  ulimera. 


Tbl. 


Nalla  nlemara  wood. 
UUinda,    ....    Tel. 
Nallaulemara  kurra,      „ 
Peddi  iUinda,     .    .      „ 

Grows  to  a  large  tree  on  the  Circar  roountainB, 
and  gives  a  very  hard,  useful  wood ;  whereas  it  is 
generally  a  shrub  about  the  Godavery  forests. 
The  fruit  is  edible. — Roxb.  iL  p.  588;  Voigt ; 
Beddome. 

DIOSPYROS  CORDIFOLIA    Roxb. 
Diospyros  montana,  Wight  f  f 
Ban-gab,  ....  Beno.  |  Nalla  alixnera, 
Goundhan,  .      .    .  Mahr.    Kaka  ulimera, 
Vuokaii  maram,     .    Tam.  |  Nalla  urimida,    .    .     „ 

Grows  in  Ceylon  near  Jaffna,  in  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  in  Coimbatore,  and  in  Bengal.  It  yields 
a  hard,  heavy,  strong  wood,  of  a  dark-brown 
colour,  and  difficult  to  work.  Not  uncommon  in 
the  Bombay  side  of  India,  but  more  in  ravines  and 
waste  places  than  in  forests ;  and  Dr.  Gibson  bad 
never  seen  a  tree  that  would  turn  out  a  log  4 
inches  square.  The  wood  is  strong  and  durable. — 
Roxb.  ii.  638 ;   Wight ;  Gibson ;  Thtcaites ;  Voigt. 


Tel. 


DIOSPYROS  CRUMENTATA.  Thw.  Aveiy 
large  tree  of  the  oentral  province  of  Ceylon; 
branches  glabrous;  leaves  glabrous,  oblong, 
abruptly  and  obtusely  acuminate ;  growing  at  an 
elevation  of  2000  to  4000  feet—  Thw. ;  Bedd.  Ic. 

DIOSPYROS  EBENUM.    Linn.    Ebony. 
Diospyros  ebenaster,  Retz.   \    Hebenaater,  Rmmph. 

BaosL 


Kal  oowara  gaas, 
Eladnheriya?    .     .      „ 
Kaka-tati ;  Atcham,  Tax. 
Tumbi  maram,  .     .       „ 

Tuki, TEL 

Toomika  chaYa,  „ 

Kendhoo,      .     .     UmrrA. 


Abnooe,  .  Arab.,  Pkbb. 
Karamara,  .  .  •  Can. 
Steinholz,     .    .    .    Oer. 

'E$Mt Gb. 

Habenim,      .    .     .    Heb. 
Tenda,  Tendoa  (the 
white  wood), .    .  HlMD. 

The-  timber  of  this  great  tree  yields  the  best 
kind  of  ebony  wood.  In  Exodus  xzrii.  15,  it  is 
mentioned  as  brought  with  ivory  by  the  men  of 
Dedan.  It  seems  to  have  been  then  brongkt 
both  from  Ethiopia  and  India,  though  Virgil 
appears  to  have  been  unaware  of  this,  for  be  sajs 
(Georg.  ii.  p.  115), — 

'  Sola  India  nigrum 
Fert  ebenum.* 

It  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  aiicieiit&  In 
Ceylon  it  is  found  not  uncommon  op  to  ao 
elevation  of  5000  feet,  in  great  abundamce  in  the 
north  of  the  island,  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
Kandyan  countiy.  The  great  weight  of  the 
timber  renders  its  transport  very  costly,  onkss 
where  water  conveyance  can  be  obtained,  which 
is  seldom  the  case,  but  during  the  rainy  months ; 
and  though  immense  forests  of  this  wood  still 
exist  in  tiie  island,  they  are  to  a  great  extent 
too  &r.frpm  a. port  of  shipment  to  be  available. 
The  exports  of  ebony  have  varied  much  of  late 
years  from  15,000  to  5000  cwts. 

This  valuable  tree  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
mountain  forests  on  both  sides  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  and  in  Ceylon,  and  is  well  known  in  the 
Kurnool  and  Cuddapah  forests,  where  it  yiekis  the 
best  kind  of  ebony,  generally  jet  black,  but  some- 
times highly  streaked  with  yeUow  or  brown.  It 
is  very  heavy,  close,  and  even -grained,  and  takes 
a  high  polish ;  unseasoned,  it  weighs  90  to  100 
lbs.  the  cubic  foot,  81  lbs.  when  seasoned,  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*296.  It  is  used  for 
inlaving  and  ornamental  turnery,  and  sometimes 
for  furniture.  The  sap-wood  is  white,  hard,  dose* 
grained  and  strong,  but  not  durable,  bat  is  used 
by  the  natives  for  various  purposes.  —  Box^.f 
Thwaites;  Tredgold;  HoUzappfet 

DIOSPYROS  EMBRYOPTERIS.    P^rs. 
D.  glatinoaa,  Kon.  ;  Embryopteris  glatinon,  W.  /e. 
B.  glatinifera,  Roxb. 


Tumika,  ....  Beno. 
Gab,  .  .  Bemo.,Hind. 
Yendaik,  ....  BUBM. 
Timbari,  ....  Dekh. 


Timhiri, .  Sasbk.,  Sikoh. 
Tombikiu,  .  .  .  Tam. 
Tubiki,  Tindaki.  .  Tbl 
Tamiki,  .... 


Grows  in  the  south  of  Ceylon,  in  damp  foreaU. 
also  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  in  the  Circais,  all 
along  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  to  Sylhet  and 
Assam.  It  is  a  common  tree  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  Peninsula,  particularly  near  marine  lagooBs, 
and  is  also  found  in  many  of  the  f oxesta  in  Bengal, 
Mysore,  and  Bombay.  The  timber  is  <mly  of 
average  quality,  but  is  used  in  Ceylon  for  tbe 
masts  and  yards  of  country  vessels  and  for  build- 
ing purposes ;  and  the  fruit  rusty-coloured,  aboond* 
ing  ma  viscid  glutinous  aatringent  juice,  obnonoos 
to  insects,  and  used  by  bookbmdeiB,  also  for 
paying  boats^  bottoms,  and  also  in  iofosion  for 
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DIOSPYROS  EXSCULPTA. 


DIOSPYROS  MELANOXYLON. 


soaking  fiBhing  nets,  as  it  contains  much  tannin. 
Thwaites  describes  three  varieties : — 

Var.  fi,  Atrata ;  f oliis  membranaceis,  gemmis, 
poduncitlis  calyoeque  nigro-pilosiB. 

Var.  y.  Nerroia;  foliis  brerioribus,  coriaceis, 
ntrinqae  valde  prominentim  venosiB,  basi,  rotund- 
atis  ;  gemmis,  pednnculis  calyoeque  nigropilosis ; 
lobis  <»lycis  fructiferi  erectis. 

Var.  At.  is  very  abundant  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
the  island.  Var.  /S.  Less  common,  but  generally 
distribnted.  Var.  y.  In  damp  forests  towards  the 
toaih  o£  the  island.  Wood  indifferent,  and  not 
much  used.— i2ox&.  iL  p.  633;  RoMe's  MSS.; 
Voigt;  Thw,  En,  PL  ZeyL  iii.  p.  178;  Beddome. 

DI0SPYR08  EXSCULPTA.    Ham.,  2).  C. 
DioBpyroi  tomentoea,  Box,  i  Tumki,    ....     Tel. 

This  is  a  valuable  tree,  not  uncommon  in 
the  Ouddapah,  Salem,  and  Kumool  forests,  and 
probably  elsewhere  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
and  is  found  in  Bengal  and  Bombay.  It  grows  to 
a  considerable  size,  and  yields  a  valuable  jet-black 
ebony,  so  very  similar  to  that  of  D.  ebenum,  that 
Colonel  Beddome  doubts  if  the  two  woods  could 
be  easily  differentiated.  The  tree  sheds  all  its 
leaves  in  the  cold  season,  and  they  appear  again 
with  the  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  the  hot 
xresiher.^Beddonie,  Fl.  Sylv.  p.  66. 

DIOSPYROS  GARDENER!.  Thw,  Kadoom- 
baireya  -  gass,  Singh.  A  middle-sized  tree  of 
Ceylon,  in  the  Saffragam  and  Eomegalle  districts, 
and,  leas  commonly,  near  Kandy,  up  to  2000  feet 
of  elevation;  branches  terete,  glabrous.  It  yields 
a  valuaUe  timber  for  building  and  cabinet  pur^ 
poses.— .BedJ.  Ic.  Plant.;  Thw.  Zeyl  p.  181. 

DIOSPYROS  HIRSUTA.    LinnJUs. 
Gfelanuuider  wood  tree.       I  Kool-midrie,  .    .    Sinqh. 
Obla  midiriya,    .    Sikqh.  |  Galamander  maram,  Tam. 

A  middle-sized  tree  in  the  Saffragam  and  Galle 
forests  of  Ceylon.  It  furnishes  one  of  the  cala- 
mander  woods  of  commerce.  The  figure  is 
between  that  of  a  rosewood  and  zebra- wood; 
the  ccdour  of  the  ground  is  usually  of  a  red  hazel 
brown,  described  also  as  chocolate  brown,  with 
black  stripes  and  marks.  Veneer  saws  cut  it 
without  difficulty,  and  it  turns  well.  A  cubic  foot 
weighs  67  lb&  It  is  a  scarce  though  beautiful 
wood,  close-grained,  and  the  most  valuable  for 
ornamental  purposes  in  Ceylon.  It  is  exceedingly 
hard,  and  finely  veuied,  with  different  shades  of 
bhick  and  brown. — Ains, ;  Tredgold ;  Holtzappfel ; 
Mr,  Faulkner;  Thw.  En.  PL  Z.  p.  181. 

DIOSPYROS  INSI6NIS.  Thw.  Gona-gass, 
SiKGH.  A  very  large  tree  of  the  damp  forests  of 
Ceylon,  growing  up  to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet; 
also  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  Animallays; 
young  branches  slightly  pilose.— TAir.  p.  180. 

DIOSPYROS  KAKI.    Linn. 
D.  Ghinemis,  BL  \  Embryopteros  kaki, G^.i>on. 


Penimmon  of  China. 
Keg  fig  of  Japan. 
Chineie  fig. 


Tee-tee,  Tay-tee,     Bdbm. 

Ss,  Tb Ghtn. 

Ghineae  date. .    .       Sng. 
Date  plum  of  China. 

A  tree  of  Nepal,  Burma,  Cochin-China,  and 
celebrated  in  China  and  Japan,  where  it  Ib  common. 
The  fruit  in  Japan  and  China  attains  the  size  of 
an  orange,  and  is  frequently  sent  to  Europe  in  a 
dried  state.  Preserved  in  sugar,  it  is  a  large,  thin- 
skinned,  juicy  fruit  of  an  orange-yellow  colour, 
with  a  sweet  taste.  The  tree  is  occasionally  culti- 
vated by  the  Burmese,  but  it  bears  fruit  very 


sparingly,  and  is  by  no  means  equal  to  a  good 
apple.— i2oa:6.  ii.  627;  Mason;  Eng.  Cyc;  Smith. 
DIOSPYROS    KURZII.      Hiem.     A    timber 
tree  of  the  Andamans. 

DIOSPYROS  LOTUS.    Linn. 
Meh-teaa-rh,    .    .    Chin.  I  Date  plum,     .    .    .  Esq. 
Green  ebony  tree,      Eng.  |  Amlok,  Malok,    .    .Hind. 

This  Ib  the  true  lotus  of  the  Lotophagi.  It  is 
common  in  Kaghan,  in  the  hills  ana  gardens  of 
Murri  and  Hazara  and  N.  China.  In  parts  of 
Hazara  the  male  plant  is  called  Gwalidar,  and  the 
female  Amlok.  Timber  good.  In  Hazara  it  is 
valued  chiefly  for  its  fruit,  which  la  purple  in 
colour,  and  about  the  size  of  a  cherry  or  a  pigeon's 
egg ;  it  is  eaten  either  fresh  or  dried.  The  tree 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Jhelum  basin  from  2500  to  6000  feet,  and  appears 
to  be  common  in  some  parts  of  the  northern 
Trans- Indus  hills ;  and  one  or  two  specimens  were 
grown  at  Peshawur.  It  is  a  handsome  little  tree, 
growing  generally  to  3  or  4  feet  in  girth,  the 
largest  seen  being  one  of  6  feet  girth  and  35  feet 
high  at  Jared  in  Kaghan,  and  another  about  the 
same  size  on  the  Kishenganga.  There  are  three 
trees  (probably  introduced  by  fakirs)  at  Jug- 
fratsukh  (6000  feet)  in  Kullu,  and  there  called 
Bissahripala,  the  largest  of  12  feet  giiih.  Griffith 
remarks  that  the  fruit  is  not  worthy  of  any  notice ; 
but  when  fresh  or  even  carefully  dried,  it  is  sweet 
and  pleasant  enouffh,  and  the  Afghans,  etc.,  prize 
it,  large  quantities  being  brought  to  the  Peshawur 
bazar  from  Swat,  etc.  Bellew  mentions  that  it  is 
eaten  plain  or  with  rice,  or  is  used  in  sherbets. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  a  dried  cherry,  but  darker 
in  colour.  Irvine  states  that,  in  the  Panjab, 
spirits  are  distilled  from  the  fruit. — Drs.  Irvine, 
J.  L.  Stewart,  Cleghom;  V.  Mueller;  Smith. 

DIOSPYROS  MABOLA.    Roxh. 


CavamiUea  PhUippensiB, 
Jktrousi, 


D.  discolor,  WUld. 
Embryopterisdisc,  G.Dan.  \ 

Often  called  Mangosteen,  under  which  name  it 
is  cultivated  extensively  in  gardens  atVizagapatam. 
It  is  a  small  tree,  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands : 
wood  bhick,  very  compact  The  fruit,  called 
Mabola,  is  brown,  with  a  pink-coloured  fleshy 
rind  about  the  size  of  a  quince ;  its  flavour  is 
said  to  be  agreeable. — G.  Don ;  Madras  Ex.  Ju.  R. 

DIOSPYROS  MELANOXYLON.  Roxl. 
Abnus,  .  .  Arab.,Pebs. 
Kendu,  Kiu,  .  .  Beno. 
Oak-ohin-ya,  .  .  Bubm. 
Balai?  ....  Can. 
Wn-mu,Wu-pi,     .  Chin. 


Tendu,  ....  Hind. 
Tumbali  maram,  .  Tam. 
Tumma  chettn,  .  Tel. 
Tumida,  Tummika,       „ 


It  is  the  ebony  tree  of  the  Coromandel  coast, 
and  is  found  on  the  mountains  of  that  coast,  as  well 
as  on  those  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon.  The  fruit  is 
eaten  by  the  poor.  The  leaves  are  deciduous  in 
the  cold  season,  the  new  ones  appearing  with  the 
flowers  in  April  and  May.  As  in  other  species,  it  is 
only  the  centre  of  the  large  trees  that  is  black  and 
valuable,  and  this  varies  in  quantity  according  to 
the  age  of  the  tree.  The  outside  wood,  which  is 
white  and  soft,  time  and  insects  soon  destroy, 
leaving  the  black  untouched.  The  ripe  fruit  is 
eaten  by  the  natives,  though  rather  astringent,  as 
is  also  tiie  bark.  It  grows  in  Coimbatore,  North 
Ganara,  in  Malabar,  and  Orissa,  near  the  doda- 
very.  It  is  a  very  large  tree  in  Coimbatore.  Its 
white  wood  is  used  for  common  purposes.  It  is 
found  sparingly  in  North  Canara,  as  below  the 
Woolwa  Ghat,  and  near  Meerjan  island.    Accord- 
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DIOSPYBOS  MICROPHYLLA. 

ing  to  Dr.  M'Clelland,  it  occurs  plentifully  iu*  the  i 
southern  forests  of  Pegu,  from  15  to  18  inches  in  I 
diameter  and  50  to  70  feet  in  length,  and  might 
afford  spars  for  naval  purposes ;  but  Dr.  Brandis 
does  not  mention  this  as   a   Pegu   tree. — Drs. 
Ainglie^  Roxh.  ii.  630 ;  Beddome. 

DIOSPYROS  MICROPHYLLA.  Bedd.  A 
lofty  tree  of  the  Animallay  dense  forests  up  to 
8000  feet  elevation ;  very  common  in  South  Ganara, 
forests  of  the  ghats  and  plains  (Sooleya),  Wynad ; 
trunk  very  straight,  young  branches  verticellate ; 
it  has  the  habit  of  Leucoxylon  buxifolium.— ^/tV/. 
DIOSPYROS  MOU.IS?Ma-kleu,BuRM.  One 
of  the  black-dye  plants.  The  blossoms  of  the 
shoe-flower  plant  are  used  by  the  Chinese  to  dye 
leather  black,  the  juice  of  the  cashew  tree  gives  a 
black  to  linen,  and  the  fruit  of  the  melastoma 
affords  a  black  dye.  The  celebrated  vegetable 
Shan  black  dye  is  made  from  the  fruit  of  this 
species  of  ebony,  which  is  said  to  grow  on  the 
mountains  that  separate  the  province  of  Tavoy 
from  the  Siamese  territories.  Isolated  plants  may 
be  seen  in  the  gtffdens  of  Tavoy  and  Moulmein. — 
Mason, 
DIOSPYROS  MONTANA.    JRoxb. 

DiospyroB  cordifolia,  Roocb,,  W,  le, 
Kendu  of  Befts  and  Doab.      Hirek,  Pasendu,    .  Panj. 
Teemroo,    .    .     .   Mahr.    Erragadda,  .    .    .     Tel. 
Teemboomi,    .    .        „ 

A  middle-sized,  handsome  tree  of  the  Gircar 
mountains,  in  the  hills  eastward  from  Pan  well, 
extending  northwards  to  Ruenka  lake,  near  Nahn ; 
very  common  in  the  larger  Bombay  jungles,  both 
near  the  coast  and  elsewhere,  and  it  woidd  be  one 
of  the  most  common  of  their  mountain  trees  if 
allowed  to  grow ;  but  it  is  generally  cut  off  for 
burning  material,  or  such  like  worthless  purposes. 
It  is  not  uncommon  along  the  Siwalik  tract  up  to 
near  the  Ravi,  and  occasionally  out  in  the  plains 
westward  from  Dehli  to  near  Sirsa.  Wood  dark 
and  strong,  fitted  for  agricultural  implements,  in- 
door work,  etc. ;  does  not  bear  exposure,  and  could 
not  be  creosoted.  Dr.  Roxburgh  says  it  is  hard 
and  durable,  and  is  variegated  with  dark  and 
white  coloured  veins.  Dr.  Stewart  says  it  ordi- 
narily grows  to  about  3  feet  girth,  but  he  had  seen 
two  trees  of  7  feet.  The  wood  is  used  for  native 
roofs,  etc.  The  fruit  is  not  eaten,  and  he  had 
heard  it  called  poisonous.  In  some  places  it  is 
applied'  to  the  hands  for  the  boils  to  which  the 
Bhisti  are  subject — Brs,  Roxh  ii.  p.  638,  AinsUe, 
Voigt,  Gibson,  Stewart.  .    . 

DIOSPYROS  MOONIL  Thws  A  middle-sized 
Geylon  tree  near  Gultura  and  Pasdoon  Gorle. 
Branches  terete,  slightly  pilose  when  young,  but 
soon  glabrous. — Thw.  Zeyl. 

DIOSPYROS  NIGRIGANS.  Dalz.  A  tree  of 
the  Bombay  Ghats,  arboreous,  glabrous,  turning 
very  black  in  dryiug;  leaves  membranaceous,  glab- 
rous.— Bedd.  Ic.  Plant. 

DIOSPYROS  NILAGIRIGA.  Bedd.  A  mid- 
dling-sized tree  of  Sispara  Ghat,  Neilgherries,  allied 
to  D.  Candolleana  of  Wight.-— Bedd.  Ic.  Plant; 
Thw.  En.  PL  Zeyl  p.  182. 

DIOSPYROS  OOGARPA.  Thw.  Kalooka- 
doombaireya-gass,  Singh.  A  middle-sized  Geylon 
tree  of  the  Eomegalle  district,  and  at  Haragam, 
near  Kandy,  at  no  great  elevation.  It  furnishes 
one  of  the  calamander  woods.— ST^ir.  Zeyl. 

DIOSPYROS  OPPOSITIFOLIA.  Thw.  Ka- 
loo  midcreya-gass,  Singh.    A  middle-sized  tree  of 


DIOSPYROS  TOMENTOSA. 

Geylon  at  Himdoon  Gorle,  up  to  an  elevalioa  of 
1000  feet ;  leaves  oppoute,  slightlv  piloae  wha 
young.  The  timber  much  reeembleB  the  tne 
calamander  wood.— 7%ii?.  Zeyl;  Bedd,  Ic.  PUimU 

DIOSPYBOS  OVALIFOLIA.  W.  Ic.  1. 1227, 
A  middle-sized  Geylon  tree  at  Jaffna,  in  the  cen- 
tral province,  at  Hewahette  and  below  HapooteUe, 
at  an  elevation  of  2000  to  4000  feet.— TAic.  £«, 

DIOSPYROS  PANICULATA.  DaU.  Amid- 
dlingHsized  tree ;  branches  glabrous ;  leaves  glab- 
rous, lanceolate ;  grows  in  Bombay  Ghats  and  is 
the  Garcoor  Ghat,  Wynad,  at  2000  to  3000  feet 
elevation.— Bcdrf.  Tc.  Plant. 

DIOSPYROS  PRURIENa     Dalz.      A  snail 


ghout  the  Wynad  up  1 
also  in  the  Animallays,  the  South  Ganara  Ghau 
and  plains,  TinneveUy  and  Bombay  Ghats,  abo 
found  in  Geylon. — Bedd.  Ic.  Plant. 

DIOSPYROS  QU^SITA.  Thw.  Kabomi- 
dereya-gass,  Singh.  A  great  tree  of  Ceylon,  at 
Singheraja  and  other  forests  between  Ratnapun 
and  Gsdle.  This  species  produces  the  moat  tiIih 
able  of  the  timber  known  as  calamander  wood,  so 
much  esteemed  for  ornamental  cabinet  work.  lU 
branches  are  clabrous,  leaves  glabrousyprominently 
reticulated.  D.  qutesita  is  nearly  alliea  to  D.  cm- 
menata,  but  its  larger  leaves  and  fruit,  and  itB 
pcntamerous  flowers,  well  distinguish  it. — 7^. 

DIOSPYROS  SYLVATICA.    Eaxb. 
Soondoo  kadoombaireya-    1  Tella-goda,    .    .     •    Tmu 

gaas, ....    Binqh.  | 

A  middling-sized  tree,  conunon  in  the  Penin- 
sula in  many  of  the  western  coast  forests  np  to 
about  3000  feet,  also  in  the  forests  of  the  Noitkeni 
Division  and  in  Geylon,  in  the  damp  forests  in  the 
Hantani  dirtrict  and  near  Ratnapura,  ap  to  aa 
elevation  of  1000  feet— Roxb.  H  5S7 ;  Tkw.  ZevL 

DIOSPYROS  THWAITESII.  Bedd.  A  mid- 
dling-sized tree;  branchlets,  young  leaves,  and 
inflorescence  rufo-tomentose ;  grows  in  Ceykn  at 
no  great  elevation ;  allied  to,  but  qoite  distliict 
from,  D.  GandoUeana  of  Wight-^Bedd.  Ic.  Plant 

DIOSPYROS  TOMENTOSA.    Roxh. 


D.  lotuf 

,  Linn. 

Tumal,  Kiu,    . 
Baulay,  .    .    . 
Mau-tu,     .    . 
Tumal,  .    .    . 

.   Beng. 
.      Can. 
.    Chin. 
.    Hind. 

Mit'hatenda, . 
Kendo,  .    .    . 
Kftka  tandoka. 
Ghittatmniki, 

.    Hind. 

.  SanK. 
Tau 

This  tall,  elegant  tree  grows  in  the  norihan 
part  of  Bengal,  in  the  Panjab,  in  Kolla  ad 
Kangra,  and  is  common  in  the  Siwalik  tract, 
westward  near  to  the  Ravi,  and  ertending  to  the 
Eherre  jungle.  It  attains  full  size  in  60  yeais. 
Length  of  trunk  to  first  branch,  8  or  10  feet,  asd 
girth  4  feet.  The  wood  of  young  trees  is  widle, 
but  that  of  old  trees  is  black,  and  is  termed  Alnna ; 
sap-wood  soft;  when  the  heart-wood  becooMS 
black,  it  is  fine,  extremely  hard,  but  Gomevhii 
brittle,  and  is  used  by  agriculturist^  for  plough 
and  for  the  woodwork  of  then:  houses.  It  csms 
well,  and  insects  are  said  not  to  touch  il  In  sni 
near  the  Rohilkhand  Siwalik  tract,  haadsons 
workboxes,  etc.,  are  made  from  the  wood;  eossbs 
are  made  from  it  in  the  Ambala  districts  ii 
Kangra,  etc.,  it  is  used  for  ploughs,  in  hoam 
building,  and  for  small  boxes.  The  fnedt, 
is  said  to  ripen  in  June  with  the  mango,  is 
being  sweetish  and  astringent,  and  noiunpU 
Raspings  of  the.  wood,  odied  Burad4-a£iiua, 
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DIOSPYROS  TOPOSIA. 


DIPTEROOARPE^. 


officinal,  bebg  given  as  an  alterative. — Hazh,  iL 
632;  Lt.^Col  Lake;  Cieqhom;  Kullu;  Stewart, 

DIOSPYROS  TOPOSIA.    Uam. 
D.  racfimcwa,  Boxb, ;  Smbrjopteris  rac«moBa,  O.  Don. 
Kaha-kaala,    .    .   BiNOH.  |  Tovaray,    ....  Tail 

A  middUng-Bized  tree  of  Ceylon,  of  the  Tinne- 
velly  Hills,  and  of  Sylliet;  glabrous,  leaves  coria- 
ceous, not  uncommon  in  damp  forests  up  to  an 
elevation  of  4000  feet.--7^\  Zeul  iii.  p.  179. 

DIOSPYROS  WIGHTIANA.     Wall,  D.  C, 
Tendu,  .    .    »    •     HiKD.  |  Tumi,  Tambi,  Taic.,  Tel. 

This  tree  is  common  in  most  of  the  dry  forests  of 
S.  India,  and  quite  answiers  to  the  description  of  D. 
Wightiana,  as  given  in  De  Candolle^s  Prodromus. 
Its  heart- wood  yields  a  jet  black  ebony  like  D.  ebe- 
num  and  D.  eK8culpta,bnt  the  trees  are al3Bfra7s small 
and  stunted  in  the  trunk ;  and  Colonel  Beddome 
ays  all  ebony  in  log  comes  from  D.  ebenum  and 
D.  exBculpta.  It  sheds  its  leaves  in  the  cold  season, 
and  they  appear  again  with  the  flowers  yearly  in 
tlie  hot  season. — Bedd.  FL  Sylv,  part  vi.  p.  67. 

DIPALDIKI,  a  ruined  dty  between  the  ancient 
city  of  D*haranikotah  and  the  more  modern  town 
of  Amarayatiy  in  the  Guntur  district  of  the  Madras 
Presidency.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  dahgopas  ever  constructed. 
Many  of  the  sculptures  obtained  from  it  were  sent 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  Editor,  from  the  Grovem- 
ment  Central  Museum,  Madras,  and  are  lodged  in 
the  British  Museum. 

DIPA  MALA,  a  Sikh  festival  on  the  14th  of 
the  dark  half  of  Kartik.  It  means  a  garland  of 
lights ;  a  pillar  in  front  of  a  temple,  on  which  lights 
are  put.  The  Dipmal  pedestal  is  an  essential  part 
of  every  large  Hindu  temple.  It  is  often  of  great 
height,  and  furnished  with  niches  or  brackets,  each 
of  which  holds  a  lamp  on  festivals,  especially  on 
that  of  the  DewaU,  the  feast  of  lamps,  celebrated 
in  the  autumn  in  honour  of  the  Hindu  goddess 
Bahwani  or  Kali. 

The  Dipawali,  Dipali,  or  Diwali,  is  a  Hindu  festival 
in  honour  of  the  Hindu  god  Eartakeya,  held  on 
the  new  moon  of  the  month  Kartik,  in  September 
or  October,  when  lamps  are  lighted  by  every  one, 
after  a  little  oil  is  put  on  the  head  to  commemorate 
the  killing  of  Narakasura  by  Krishna. —  Wilson, 

DIPDAN  or  Deepdan.  Hind.  InE.Oudhand 
Benares,  is  land  assigned  to  Brahmans  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  to  deprecate  river  encroachment  The 
word  is  derived  from  Deep,  an  island,  and  Dan, 
a  ff£t.^ElUot. 

DIP-DAN.  Hind.  A  Hindu  ceremony  of 
suspending  dipa,  a  lamp,  to  a  pipal  or  other  tree 
for  ten  days,  after  the  death  of  a  relative,  in  order 
to  light  the  spirit  on  its  way  to  Yamapuri,  the 
city  of  Yama,  the  judge  of  the  dead.  Yamapuri 
is  declared  in  the  Hindu  sacred  books  to  be  the 
general  rendezvous  of  the  departed  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  from  which  they  proceed  in  a  body 
with  a  proper  guard,  composed  of  the  servants  of 
Yama  (Pluto)  to  Dbarmapuri.  Also,  presenting 
a  lamp  to  the  Ganges,  setting  it  afloat  on  the  river 
lighted,  and  watching  for  its  extinction,  aa  omi- 
nous of  future  good  or  ill  luck. 

Dip-Dan,  or  lamp-post  pillars,  are  very  com- 
mon m  the  south  of  India  near  Jaina  buildings, 
standing  either  singly  or  in  pairs,  in  front  of  the 
gopuras.  All  the  Hindu  temples  are  provided  with 
them.  They  generally  consist  of  a  single  block 
of  granite,  square  at  base,  changing  to  an  octagon, 
and  again  to  a  figure  of  sixteen  sides,  with  a  capital 


of  very  elegant  shape ;  some,  however,  are  circu- 
lar.—7*^er^M«5o»  ,•  As,  Res.  X.  p.  145;  Elliot. 

DIPLICUS  and  Mimulus.    Monkey  flower. 

DIPLOSPORA  APIOCARPA.  Dalz.  This 
large  tree  grows  on  the  Coimbatore  HiUs  (Mati- 
kolam,  4500  feet  elevation),  on  the  Sispara  Ghat 
(Neilgherries),  and  in  the  Wynad  (2800  feet  ele- 
vation) J  and  Mr.  Dalzell  found  it  on  the  Bombay 
Ghats.  It  flowers  in  the  rams,  and  ripens  its  fruit 
in  January;  timber  not  knovf  n.^Beddome,  Fl,  Sylv, 
part  xix.  p.  223. 

DIPS  or  Dibs.  Egypt.  Honey  of  sugar,  raisins. 

piPSACUS  FULLONUM,  teasle  or  fullers' 
thistle,  according  to  Royle,  is  the  Dunsakooe  of 
the  Indian  Materia  Medica.— O'^A.  p.  404. 

DIPS  AS.  Laurenti,  Bungarus,  Oppel  A  genua 
of  serpents  of  the  family  Dipsadidse,  placed  by 
Cuvier  under  the  great  genus  Coluber  : 
Dipaas  cynodon,  C.  and  V.,  Th^etmyo,  Tenasserim. 
D.  trigonata,  Schn.,  Subathoo,  tfessore. 
D.  FoMteni,  D,  and  B.,  Bengal. 
D.  mgro-marglnata,  Blyth. 
D.  bubalina,  Klein. 
D.  multimaoolftta,  ScM.^  Hong-Kong. 
D.  multiifwoiata,  Blyth,  Subathoo. 
D.  hexagonotuB,  Blyth,  Andamans. 
D.  boops,  Gunth.y  Bengal,  Borneo. 
D.  dendrophila,  Reinw.,  Penang. 
D.  gokool,  Oray,  Bengal,  Penang. 
D.  GeylonenBis,  Ounth.,  Ceylon. 

Dipsas  cynodon?  Schlegel.  Scutse,  240 ;  scntelke, 
110 ;  rows  of  scales,  21.  Only  found  in  forests  on 
the  west  coast. 

Dipsas  trigonata,  Tati  kattaday,  Tel.  ;  Peri 
Burutay,  Tam.  Scuta,  235;  scutella,  83.  Common 
in  the  Karnatic. 

DIPSAS,  a  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects,  the 
larvsB  of  which  have  several  curious  modes  of 
working.  Those  of  D.  isocrates  occupy  the  in- 
terior of  a  pomegranate,  which  they  enclose  in  a 
web,  to  prevent  it  falling. 

DIPTfeRA,  an  order  of  insects,  gnats,  flies,  etc., 
sec.  Athericera,  fam.  Muscidse,  comprising, — ' 
Diopsifl  Westwoodii,  De  Haan,  Java. 
D.  snb-notata,  We^w.,  Philippines. 
D.  sphryraoephala,  Westw.,  ]Nemuchf  India. 
D.  aohiafl,  maculipHdnnia,  Westw.,  Java. 
D.  colax  TariegatuB,  Westvo,,  Java. 

Midas  ruflcomis  occurs  iu  Tranquebar.  About 
fifty  species  occur  in  Ceylon,  the  most  troublesome 
of  the  mosquitoes  being  Culez  laniger,  on  the 
coast  The  genera  Sciara,  Ceddomyia,  and  Simi- 
lium  have  each  one  species  there.  The  Peepsa,  a 
troublesome  dipterous  insect,  very  small  and  black, 
floats  like  a  speck  before  the  eye.  The  bite  of  this 
leaves  a  small  spot  of  extravasated  blood  under  the 
cuticle,  veiy  irritating  if  not  opened. — Journ,  As. 
Sac.  Bengal^  No.  xxix.  p.  426.     See  Insects. 

DIPTtolS  HORSFIELDII  and  Mationia  pec- 
tinia  are  two  ferns  of  Mount  Ophir  in  Malacca. 
They  bear  large  spreading  palmate  fronds,  on 
slender  stems  six  or  eightfeet  high. — Wallace,-p.  31. 

DIPTERIX  ODORATA.  Tonkin  bean;  Cou- 
marouna  odorata.  A  native  of  the  woods  of 
Guiana,  used  as  a  perfume  for  snuff. — O^Sh.  p.  304. 

DIPTEROCARPEiE,  the  camphor  tree  tribe, 
a  natural  order  of  plants,  generally  large  trees, 
which  grow  in  the  East  Indies  and  Java,  viz. 
Dipterocarpus,  Doona,  Hopea,  Shorea,  Vatica, 
and  Yateria,  with  about  35  species.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  species  inhabit  moun- 
tainous or  hilly  parts  of  the  two  Peninsulas.  In 
Madras  they  are  all  natives  of  the  hilly  tracts  of 
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the  Balagbat.  In  Sylhet,  Chittagong,  and  Pegu, 
where  they  abound,  they,  however,  occupy  the 
plains.  In  Java,  one  species,  the  Dipterocarpus 
littoral  is,  is  found  on  the  sea- shore.  A  Hopea  and 
the  Vateria  Indica  also  approach  the  coast  in 
Malabar,  but  the  latter,  or  perhaps  a  distinct 
species,  is  also  plentiful  in  Mysore.  Two  or  three 
species  are  found  in  Gumsur,  forming  extensiye 
forests.  Almost  every  species  abounds  in  a  bal- 
samic resinous  juice.  That  from  the  genera  Vatica 
and  Vateria  hardens  on  exposure,  and  is  called 
dammer,  but  the  exudations  from  the  Dipterocarpi 
retain  their  fluidity,  and  are  the  wood-oils  of  the 
bazars.  Some  of  the  species  produce  a  fragrant 
resin,  which  is  used  as  incense  in  the  temples. 
Dammer  is  used  in  India  for  most  of  the  purposes 
to  which  pitch  and  resin  are  applied  in  Europe. 
AVood-oil  alone,  or  thickened  with  dammer,  supplies 
a  usefid  varuish  for  wood,  possessing  the  valuable 
property  of  repelling  for  a  long  time  the  attacks 
of  white  ants,  as  w^  as  of  resisting  the  influence 
of  the  climate.  The  species  abound  in  Sumatra, 
Java,  and  Borneo,  and  are  the  chief  sources  of  the 
dammer  of  commerce.  Borneo  tallow  is  said  to 
be  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  a  Dipterocarpus  tree, 
and  is  generally  run,  whilst  meltedl,  into  joints 
of  bamboo.  It  has  a  pale  greenish  tint,  is  very 
hard,  and  approximates  nearly  to  a  vegetable  wax. 
Several  trees  of  the  genus  Dipterocarpus  produce 
a  nut,  that,  when  compressed,  yields  a  fatty  oil, 
which,  having  been  recently  sent  to  England,  has 
been  used  extensively  under  the  names  of  vege- 
table tallow  and  vegetable  wax.  Three  species 
of  this  genus  are  conunon  in  Sarawak,  under  the 
name  of  Mencabang.  One  of  them,  Mencabang 
pinang,  is  valued  for  its  close-grained  timber ;  the 
others  do  not  grow  so  large  in  size,  but  have  larger 
leaves  and  fruit.  The  one  most  valued  for  pro- 
ducing the  oil  is  a  fine  tree  growing  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sarawak  river ;  it  attains  the  neight  of  forty 
feet.  The  leaves  being  large,  and  the  branches 
drooping  towards  the  water,  give  it  a  very  beauti- 
ful appearance ;  its  fruit  is  produced  in  the  greatest 
profusion  about  December  and  January,  being  as 
large  as  a  walnut,  with  two  long  wings  to  the 
seed.  These  nuts  are  collected  by  the  natives,  and 
yield  a  very  large  proportion  of  oil,  which,  on 
being  allowed  to  cool,  takes  the  consistence  of 
sperm,  and  in  appearance  very  much  resembles 
that  substance.  The  natives  value  this  as  a  cook- 
ing oil.  In  England  it  has  proved  to  be  the  best 
lubricating  substance  for  steam  machineiy,  far 
surpassing  even  olive  oil ;  and  it  has  been  used  in 
Manilla  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and  found 
to  answer  admirably.  It  will  doubtless  be  applied 
to  many  other  purpose&  From  the  <]^uickness  of 
its  growth,  and  the  great  profusion  with  which  it 
bears  its  fruit,  it  will,  should  the  demand  for  it 
continue,  become  a  profitable  object  for  cultivation, 
by  which  the  quality  and  quantity  would  most 
Ittcely  be  improved  and  increased.  It  is  also  found 
in  Java  and  Sumatra ;  and  a  similar  substance  has 
been  lately  sent  from  China.  In  Borneo  the  oil  is 
called  by  the  natives  indifferently,  Miniak  menca- 
bang, or  Miniak  tankawan.  The  wood-oils  dis- 
solve caoutchouc,  and  have  medicinal  properties 
similar  to  copaiba.  D.  Isavis,  D.  turbinatus,  and 
D.  alatusare  useful  for  planking  when  not  exposed 
to  wet ;  extensively  used  in  the  Straits  for  this 
purpose  in  house-building.  They  are  magnificent 
forest  trees,  growing  straight  to  the  height  of  250 
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feet  and  more. — Wight;  Voigt^  p.  124;  Cnat- 
furd^  Dictionary,  P-  IIB;  Loufs  Sarawak;  Lmht 
Ex,  1862;  Royle,  III  Him.  Bet;  M'CleUand. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  ALATUS.    -Rocft. 

Batteeaal,    .    .    .  BiNO.  I  Aing? BruL 

Ka-nyin,  ....  Bubm .  |  Wood-oil  tree,  .   .  SsfB. 

A  magnificent  forest  tree  of  Pegiu  and  the 
Mascal  Islands,  rising  250  feet  in  height  It  k 
found  chiefly  to  grow  on  laterite  in  the  Toaoghoo 
and  Prome  districts.  Its  wood  is  of  a  light-lrovi 
oolour.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  88  Iba.  In  a  fill- 
grown  tree  on  good  soil,  the  average  length  of  tke 
trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  100  feet,  aad  arenge 
girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ^ond,  ia  25 
feet.  It  sells  at  4  annas  per  cubic  foot  ThJB 
timber  is  excellent  for  every  purpose  of  how- 
building,  especially  for  posts.  It  is  mefol  for 
planking  when  not  exposed  to  wet,  and  is  exta- 
sively  used  in  the  Straits  for  house-boildiog;  vhen 
exposed  to  wet,  however,  it  rapidly  decays,  nd 
canoes  made  of  it  do  not  last  over  three  or  fov 
years.— Z)r».  Roxb.  ii.  p.  6,  APCieUand,  BranSt. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  ANGUSTIFOLIUS.  M. 
D.  ooBtatoB,  Boxb,  |  TUla  gaijan,    .   .  Baku. 

A  large  tree  d  Chittagong,  f  amiBhing  a  wood- 
oil  in  the  largest  quantity. — Roxb.  n.  p.  618. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  GLANDULOSUS.  Th. 
Dorana,  Singh.  A  large  Ceylon  tree,  growing  in 
the  Saffragam  and  Ambagamowa  districts,  at  do 
great  elevation. — Thw. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  GRANDIFLORA.  Wall 
Eng,  En,  Ain  tha,  BuRif .    |  Knnnean  phia, .   .  Buu. 

An  immense  tree  of  Burma,  Pegu,  and  TsToy, 
which  grows  on  the  sandy  plains  near  the  sea- 
shore, and  on  a  similar  soil  in  the  interior.  Thii 
tree,  in  company  with  a  few  other  kinds,  forms 
extensive  forests,  which  cover  upwards  of  2000 
square  miles  in  the  province  of  Pegu.  The  wood 
is  somewhat  more  durable  than  that  of  D.  alatns, 
and  is  used  for  canoes,  house-posts,  plaokiog,  etc. 
A  cubic  foot  weighs  55  pounds.  In  a  fall-grown 
tree  on  good  soil  the  average  length  of  the  trnnk 
to  the  first  branch  is  60  feet,  and  the  average  girth 
measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  10  feet  It 
sells  at  8  annas  per  cubic  foot— 2>rs.  WoMi 
Brandts,  and  Mason  ;  Col  Frith. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  HISPIDUS.  Thwrnio- 
Boohora  -  gass,  Singh.  An  immense  tree  of 
Ceylon,  growing  in  the  Saffragam  district  at  so 
great  elevation. — Thwaites. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  INCANCS,  a  tree  of 
Chittagong.    All  the  tender  parts  hairy.— ^<w*' 

DIPTEROCARPUS  INDICUS.  Bedd.  toooo 
in  all  the  ghat  forests  of  the  Peninsula,  frop 
Canara  down  to  Cape  Comorin ;  very  abundant  a 
S.  Canara,  where  it  is  called  guga.  Its  timber  i$ 
veiy  open  in  the  ffrain,  and  not  durable,  bat  b 
occasionally  used  for  Tarious  purposes ;  the  Je* 
yields  a  wood-oil,  but  it  is  never  extracted.  Tie 
liquid  balsam,  like  copaiba,  sold  in  TrerandntOt 
and  the  produce  of  a  tree  from  those  g^**?  ■"? 
from  this  tree,  but  is  extracted  from  the  Hsu* 
wickii  pinnata. — Beddome,  FL  Sylv.  p.  94. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  INSIGNIS.  Thw-  A» 
immense  tree  of  the  Saffragam  district,  n 
Ceylon. — Thwaites, 

DIPTEROCARPUS  LiEVIS.    Buck 
D.  torbinatus,  RoxA. 
Tilea  gurjun,    .    .  Beng.  |  Ka  nyeen  phyu,   .  BtU 
Ka  nyeen  tha  ? .    .  BUBX.  I  Wood-oil  tree,  . 
Ka  nyeen  nee,  .    «       „      |  Horre,     .    .    • 
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DIPTER0CAKPU8  OBLONGIFOLIUS. 

This  majestic  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  250  feet. 
It  is  met  with  in  Assam,  Tiperah,  Ohittagong, 
Borma,  and  Pegu,  and  is  yeiy  abundant  all  over 
the  provinces  of  Amherst,  Tavoy,  and  Mergni, 
where  its  wood  is  used  similarly  to  D.  alatus.  Dr. 
l^Iason  says  it  is  a  very  useful  timber,  which  is 
sawn  into  boards  at  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  and  used 
in  house-building.  Where  not  exposed  to  the 
wet»  they  answer  as  well  as  teak,  and  are  sold  at 
half  tiie  price ;  they  are,  however,  not  impervious 
to  white  ants.  Captain  Dance,  who  tells  us  that 
it  is  used  for  rafters  and  planks,  adds  that  it  is  an 
inferior  wood,  by  no  means  durable,  as  it  rots  as 
soon  as  it  is  exposed  to  water,  and  shrinks  readily. 
He  says  that  Dr.  McClelland  speaks  of  this  wood 
more  favourably,  but  thinks  he  must  mean  some 
other  wood,  as  this  is  decidedly  bad,  very  porous, 
and  when  kept  the  oQ  oozes  out  and  stands  in 
gk>bale8  over  it.  It  warps  to  a  great  extent,  and, 
though  used  for  cases,  does  not  last  for  more  than 
about  two  years.  In  the  cold  weather  the  tree  is 
largely  notched  near  the  ground,  and  the  wound 
charred.  After  this  the  oil  or  balsam  begins  to 
oose  out,  sometimes  forty  gallons  daily, — ^a  balsam 
that  compares  fiivourably  with  balsam  of  copaiba. 
Maximum  girth,  6  cubits ;  maximum  length,  70 
feet.  When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. — Boxb.  il 
p.  612 ;  Drs.  Mason^  Voigt ;  Captains  Dance 
and  Benson;  Dr.  M'CkUand's  Report,  No.  81, 
p.  1S6. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  OBLONGIFOLIUS,  TAic., 
and  D.  scabridus,  Thto.y  are  great  trees  near 
Batnapma,  in  Ceylon. — Tkwaites, 

DICTEROCARPUS  TUBERCULATUS,i?ox6., 
of  Ghittagong,  D.  pilosus  of  the  Mascal  Island,  are 
also  known. — Roxb.  ii.  614. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  TURBINATUS.    Roxb, 
Shweta-garjan,  .    .  Beno.  I  Hora-gaha,  .    .    .  Singh. 
Ka-nyin,  ....  BURX.  | 

A  native  of  Chittagong,  Tiperah,  Pegu,  etc, 
to  the  eastward  of  Bengal,  where  it  grows  to  be  an 
iramenae  tree,  and  is  famous  all  over  the  eastern 
parts  of  India  and  the  Malay  Islands,  on  account 
of  its  thin  liquid  balsam  or  wood-oil.  To  procure 
this  balsam,  a  large  notch  is  cut  into  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  about  80  inches  from  the  ground,  where  a 
fire  is  kept  up  until  the  wood  is  charred,  soon 
after  which  the  liquid  begins  to  ooze  out  A  small 
gutter  is  cut  in  the  wood  to  conduct  the  liquid 
into  a  yensel  placed  to  receive  it.  The  average 
produce  of  the  best  trees  during  the  season  is 
said  to  be  sometimes  forty  gallons.  It  is  found 
neceesaiy  every  week  to  cut  off  the  old  charred 
surfaces  and  bum  it  afresh.  In  large  healthy 
trees,  abounding  in  balsam,  they  even  cut  a  second 
notch  in  some  other  part  of  the  tree,  and  clear  it 
as  at  first.  These  operations  are  performed  during 
the  momtiis  of  November  to  February.  Should 
any  of  the  trees  appear  sickly  the  following  season, 
one  or  loore  years^ respite  is  given  them. 

This  is  the  most  superb  tree  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Indian  forests.  It  is  conspicuous  for  its 
gigantic  size,  and  for  the  straightness  and  grace- 
fm  form  of  its  tall  imbranch^  pale-grey  trunk, 
and  small  symmetrical  crown.  Many  indivi- 
doals  are  upwards  of  200  feet  high,  and  15  in 
girth.  Its  leaveli  are  broad,  glossy,  and  beautiful ; 
the  flowers  are  not  conspicuous;  the  wood  is 
light-brown,  hard,  close-grained,  and  durable,  and 
fit  for  any  purpose  for  which  sal  is  employed, 
and  is  chiefly  employed  for  canoe  and  boat  build- 
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ing.—RoxbHrgh,  ii.  p.  612  ;  RoJuIe's  MSS,;  Hooker, 
Him.  Jour,  ii  p.  848 ;  M'Clelland. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  UINER.  Bltime.  A  tree 
of  Java ;  yields  a  resin  which  is  substituted  for 
copaiba,  IDce  wood-oil. 

DIPTEROCARPUS  ZEYLANICUS.  Thw. 
Hora-gass,  Singh.  A  great  tree  in  Ceylon, 
abundant  up  to  an  elevation  of  8000  feet.  A 
cubic  foot  weighs  45  pounds ;  and  its  timber,  which 
is  used  for  the  roofs  of  common  buildings,  lasts 
fifteen  years. — Thwaites;  Mendis, 

DIRHAM.  Pers.  Money.  A  silver  coin ;  20 
or  25  equal  one  dinar.  The  dinar  is  equal  to  a 
ducat  or  sequin,  about  98.  Also  name  of  a 
weight. 

Tatariya  dirhams  are  mentioned  by  Idrisi  as 
current  at  Mansura  and  in  the  Malay  Archipelago 
about  A.D.  900.  Mr.  Thomas  supposes  them  to 
be  coins  of  the  Tahir  dynasty  tnen  ruling  in 
Khorasan.  According  to  Ibn  khordadbah,  who 
died  about  a.d.  912,  the  Tatariya  dirhams  were 
current  in  the  country  of  Hazara ;  and,  according 
to  Ibn  Haukal,  who  wrote  about  a.d.  977,  these 
dirhams  were  also  current  in  the  kingdom  of 
Gandhara,  which  at  that  time  included  the  Pan- 
jab.  The  dirham  and  the  dinar,  even  in  Akbar's 
time,  were  considered  old  coins.  The  dirham 
was  silver  of  6  or  8  dang, — 1  dang  =  2  qirat ;  1 
qirat  =  2  tassuj ;  1  tassuj  =  2  habbas. — Cunning- 
ham.  Ancient  Ueo,  of  India,  p.  818  ;  Gloss. 

DIRT-BIRD,  also  Scavenger  Bird,  Neophron 
percnopterus,  Linn.;  also  cdled  Dxmg-kite  and 
Pharaoh's  chicken. 

DIRZL  Hind.  A  tailor,  whether  Hindu  or 
Mahomedan.  In  Hindustan,  the  Hindu  tailors 
are  in  dans, — Sri-bastak,  Nam-deo,  Tanchara, 
Dhanesh,  Panjabi,  Gaur,  Kantak. 

DISC,  Aureole,  or  Gloire,  encircling  the  heads 
of  gods  and  saints,  signifies  perfection.  It  was 
originally  intended,  in  the  Sab»an  worship,  to 
represent  the  solar  orb ;  but  in  the  course  of  time 
the  ^rmbol  was  multipliedly  added  to,  and  its 
meanings  similarly  increased,  and  in  its  dbanges 
it  has  represented  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
whole  planetary  system.  It  has  been  an  emblem 
of  monotheism,  tritheism,  and  polytheism,  of 
particular  local  divinities,  as  well  as  of  those  with 
universal  dominion.  It  is  put  round  Vishnu's  head . 

In  Egypt,  the  Delta,  /^  was  originallv  the  type 
of  Baa],  afterwards  of  Siva ;  and  when  placed  with 
its  apex  upwards.  A,  was  used  to  denote  fire,  the 
element  consecrated  to  the  first-named  god.  When 
placed  with  its  apex  downwards,  Vi  it  typified 
Vishuu  or  water:  and  there  were  many  other 
meanings  attachea  to  it,  some  of  them  very  gross. 

Discs  of  steel,  from  six  to  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  and  about  an  inch  of  breadth  of  rim, 
were  carried  by  all  Sikh  soldiers.  The  edges  are 
ground  very  sharp,  and,  after  having  gained 
velocity  by  beiug  rotated  on  the  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand,  they  are  projected  to  a  distance  of  50 
or  80  yards  with  considerable  force,  ther^ore, 
but  with  such  want  of  dexteritv  or  impossibility 
of  regi^ting  their  fiight,  that  the  bvstanders  are 
more  in  danger  than  the  object  of  the  aim.  The 
Chakra,  the  discus  of  the  god  Vishnu,  resembling 
a  wheel  or  quoit,  is  whirled  round  the  middle 
finger.  The  Chi^ura  is  mythologically  described 
as  a  circular  mass  of  fire,  darting  fiames  in  all 
directions,  which,  thrown  by  the  gods,  slays  the 
wicked,  and  then  returns  to  the  hand  from  which 
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it  issned.  The  Sikh  Akali  tiBiiaUy  had  several  of 
them  OD  their  conical  caps.  Thej  are  expensive, 
and  are  almost  useleas  weapons. 

DISCOBOLI,  a  family  of  fishes.  First  group, 
Cyclopterina  ;  second  group,  Liparidina. 

DISCOGLOSSlDiE,  a  famUy  of  resiles,  com- 
prising the  genera  Megalophrys,  Xenophrys, 
Cacopus. 

DISCOGNATHUS  NA8UTUS,  hiU-to)nt. 

DISEASE.  Hindu  sages  suppose  that  dis- 
eases are  either  produced  by  sins  committed  in  a 
former  state  of  existence,  by  derangements  of  the 
humours,  or  by  the  combination  of  these  two 
causes.  The  former  are  removed  by  sacrifices, 
prayers,  penance,  and  gifts ;  the  latter  by  remedies, 
regimen,  medicine,  or  surgery.  There  ore  also 
accidental  diseases.  Sunplo  medicines  may  be 
arranged  according  as  they  cure  deranged  air,  bile, 
or  phlegm. 

DISH  A,  an  Arabian  astronomer  who  flourished 
in  India. 

DISMAS  and  Jesmas,  according  to  Mahomedan 
tradition,  the  penitent  and  impenitent  thieves  of 
the  gospel. 

DISTILLERIES.  The  principal  matters  distilled 
from  in  India  are  palm  wines,  dates,  sugar,  rice, 
mahwa  flowers,  barks,  cereaLs,  and  substances 
yielding  perfumes.  Under  native  rule,  the  abkari, 
or  government  excise  system,  was  an  item  in  the 
revenue  arrangements  of  the  proprietor  of  every 
estate,  and  ho  made  his  own  arrangements  with 
the  distillers  resident  thereon.  There  were  one  or 
more  small  distilleries  in  almost  every  village, 
consisting  of  an  oven,  chulha,  and  reservoir  (garha). 
In  the  latter  were  placed  earthen  vessels  (kunda), 
into  which  was  placed  the  material  to  be  distilled, 
and  the  product  was  designated  rasi,  or  fourth 
quality,  which  sold  at  Si  annas  a  garha ;  tharra 
or  third  quality,  at  6^  annas;  phul  or  second 
quality,  at  12  annas;  and  tapka,  or  first  quality, 
at  12  annas.  A  garha  was  equal  to  eight  bottles. 
The  British  Indian  Grovernment  early  suppressed 
these  small  stills,  and  introduced  the  system  of 
distilleries  at  the  chief  stations,  which  are  farmed 
out  to  the  highest  bidder;  and  the  spirits  are 
called  once -distilled  (ekbara)  or  double -distilled 
(do  -  atasha),  according  as  they  have  passed 
once  or  twice  through  the  still.  The  mahwa 
flower  of  the  Bassia  latifolia  ferments  in  from 
five  to  nine  days,  and  grir  from  eight  to  fifteen 
days,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  weather.  A 
maund  or  man  of  mahwa  flowers  yields  four 
gallons  in  summer  and  five  gallons  in  winter  of  a 
spirit  between  26''  or  80®.  In  the  same  way,  a 
maund  of  gur  will  yield  four  and  three  gallons, 
according  to  the  season. 

The  Bombay  toddy  or  arrack  still  consiflfts  of  a 
large  earthen  jar,  of  the  shape  of  that  used  by 
water  carriers,  but  many  times  more  capacious. 
The  receiver  is  of  the  same  form  and  material  as 
the  still,  but  somewhat  smaller  in  size, — ^the  former 
being  two  and  a  half,  the  latter  one  and  a  hdf, 
feet  in  diameter.  The  still  mouth  is  plugged  up 
^vith  a  piece  of  wood  luted  with  day ;  a  hde  is 
cut  in  the  side  of  the  still  near  the  top,  and  into 
this  is  fastened  a  wooden  spout,  which  conveys 
the  spirituous  vapour  to  the  cooler.  This  last 
stands  on  a  tressle  or  frame  of  wood,  placed  over 
a  pit  for  holding  water,  and  cooling  is  ^ected  by 
a  man  lifting  successive  fills  of  water  from  the 
well  in  a  oocoanut  ladle  and  pouring  it  <m  the  top 


of  the  cooler.    A  veasel  of  water  vith  a  anall 
spout  or  drip  \b  occasionally  resorted  to. 

A  cocoanut  tree  will  yield  aboat  4  seen  of 
toddy  or  sap  a  day.  Seventy-five  seen  of  toddy, 
or  the  produce  for  one  day  of  18  cocoanat  tno, 
furnish  a  charge  for  a  still;  yidd  25  Km 
of  liquor  on  a  first  distillation ;  on  the  seccod 
it  affords  8  seeis  of  liquor,  conudeiably  ofidff 
proof.  The  process  of  distBlation  jost  desenbed 
is  nearly  as  unskilful  as  can  be ;  and  a  third,  if  Mt 
a  half,  might  be  added  to  the  returns  were  a  little 
more  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  themittEr. 
Date  and  palmyra  trees  yield  toddy  aa  veil  u 
coooanuts. 

A  strong  alcoholic  liquor,  called  mavah,  is 
in  popular  repute  amongst  the  natives  inWesiaD 
India.      The  following  process  is  employed  in 
making  it  at  Surat.    The  berries  of  the  manh 
are  alraut  the  size  and  form  of  marbles.  Hey 
are  first  steeped  or  mashed  in  casks.   So  moi 
as  they  get  into  a  state  of  active  fermflotalkB, 
the  fermented  liquor  Is  drawn  off  and  earned 
to  the  still,  and  more  water  poured  over  tk 
berries,  successive  charges  being  added  as  kogu 
the  worts  are  strong   enough  to  feimenk   A 
sufficient  number  of  casks,  or  maeh  tuna,  aathif 
may  be  called,  are  employed  in  the  work,  so  is  to 
permit  a  charge  of  the  still  to  be  supplied cmiadi 
drawing  off  from  the  fermentiag  ttma,  aa  ittika 
a  couple  of  days  to  complete  the  process  of  foj 
mentation ;  but  worts  already  draim  off  wwM 
sour  were  this  to  be  waited  for  befoxe  the  fiirt 
run  was  run  off.    The  still  consists  of  a  wooda 
tub,  with  a  copper  bottom,  built  over  a  wite  « 
brickwork ;  over  the  mouth  of  liiis  is  placed  i 
huge  copper  saucer,  thie  centre  of  the  bottom  tw- 
minating  in  a  nipple.    This  is  placed  over  the 
mouth  of  the  tub  which  contains  the  Jiquor,  and 
is  fitted  tight  after  the  still  has  been  charged;  ik 
is  then  filled  with  cold  water,  a  fresh  supply  of 
which  is  poured  into  it  from  time  to  time  a«  the 
original  ml  gets  heated.    A  bamboo  spout  paasa 
through  the  side  of  the  tub  just  above  the  levd 
of  the  liquor  inside ;  it  terminates  in  8  flat  shovel 
or  ladle-shaped  dish  under  the  nipple.   Into  m 
the  spirit  condensed  in  the  unoer  aide  flfw 
saucer  trickles  down  ;  it  is  run  off  and  ^^^^^ 
into  a  suitable  reoeptade  outside.    A  seoan  or 
thhrd  distillation  is  resorted  to  when  the  liqooris 
required  to  be  made  very  strong. 

The  Portugueae  in  India,  for  the  I»»!»«^ 
rectification,  use  a  very  neat  and  aentfeaw 
variety  of  still,  by  them  called  an  alemhifc,  J 
consists  of  a  common  cooking  pot  as  a  hcufft 
with  a  cylindrical  head  of  the  same  <^>*oi^> 
and  generally  about  the  flame  depth  as  the  houK 
The  bottom  of  this  is  a  ocme  closed  in  at  ^^ 
the  mouth  of  whioh  oovefB  that  of  the  wjj 
Around  its  inner  edge  is  a  alight  turned-op  MC- 
ing  or  flange,  from  which  a  pipe  or  ''*®,*5* 
off  the  spirit  The  cylindrical  portion  of  w^ 
being  filled  with  cold  water,  the  spirituous  iig 
is  condensed  by  it  in  the  inside  ol  the  cop^<W| 
trickline  down,  is  caught  by  the  flange  •'^  •Jfjj 
off  by  the  pipe.  This  is  a  convenient  and  MW* 
able  implement,  and  may  be  ao  used  to  giro  ^ 
excellent  results. 

In  the  Paniab,  the  first  spirit  that  pssygy 
is  called  phul  aid  ek-atasha,  or  ones-JlW*' 
This  Ib  collected  in  Toaseb  and  distilkd  tm 
in  another  still ;  when  the  wfmt  pMseBorM 
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'A  called  do-iltaaha,  or  double-distilled.  This  is 
ol  two  qualities,  according  to  strength.  In  the 
Panjab  the  spioee  and  flayourings,  or  mesalih,  used 
in  distilling,  are  the  following: — Sak,  or  bark 
of  the  kikar,  which  is  often  erroneonsly  sup- 
posed itself  to  yield  a  spirit  on  distillation,  but  is 
only  added  to  promote  and  accelerate  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  molasses,  etc. ;  triphalla,  the  three 
myrobalana,  mixed  together  as  an  astringent; 
roee  leayes ;  lotus  flowers  (nilofar) ;  gaozaban 
(Cacalia  Kleinii) ;  violets ;  anise  seed  (badyan) ; 
limeaand  lemon  peel  (sangtara) ;  saffron  ;  sandal- 
woodf  red  and  white ;  mundi  buti  (sphferantbus) ; 
kashnuK  (coriander);  adrak  (ginger);  ilachi 
(cardamoms) ;  Qiusli ;  darchini  (cassia  or  cinna- 
mon) ;  gajar  (carrots  dry  and  fresh) ;  motya 
(jessamine);  seb  (apples);  naspati  (pears);  shir 
(milk) ;  raughan,  ghi ;  meat  (?)  ;  misri  (sugar) ; 
tamal  patr  (aromatic  leaves);  taj  (aromatic 
flavouring  leaves);  bed-muric  (willow  flowers); 
kaatim  (musk)  ;  ambar  (ambergris)  ;  khawi 
(AnaUierium  muricatum)  ;  khas,  root  of  the 
latter;  chob-chini  (Smilax  china);  salep  misri, 
— are  all  distilled  from. 

Distilled  waters  contain  a  little  of  the  volatile 
principles  of  plants,  and  may  be  distilled  either 
off  the  plants,  or  by  distilling  some  essential  oil 
with  water. — Powell ;  O'Shaughnessy ;  Camegy, 

DITA,  a  tree  of  Mind(»ro.  Its  sap,  mixed  with 
an  infusion  of  the  abyab,  or  rind  of  the  fruit  of 
the  Sago  iMdm  (Oabo  negro),  is  used  by  the  wild 
tribes  of  Mindoro  to  poison  their  arrows. 

DirHWAN,  the  Ekadasi,  or  11th  of  the  bright 
half  of  the  moon  Kartik,  is  a  day  also  known  to 
the  Hindus  of  Northern  India,  by  the  name  of 
Bodini.  On  this  day  a  ceremony  with  music  and 
singing  is  observed  in  celebration  of  Vishnu's 
return  from  his  slioaber  of  four  months,  during 
which  he  is  represented  to  have  been  with  Baja 
Bui  in  Patala,  or  the  infernal  regions.  The  Mudra 
Bakahasha,  a  Sanskrit  {day,  says : 

'  May  Vishnu's  shrinking  glanee 
Yield  peace  and  j«y,  as,  waking  from  his  tranee, 
His  opening  eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  rays 
From  lamps  divine  that  blaze  : 
Those  eves  that,  with  long  slumber  red, 
Ambrosial  tear-drops  shed, 
As,  pillowed  on  his  snake-oouch  'mid  the  deep, 
He  br«iks  relaotant  from  his  fated  sleep.' 

It  is  the  close  of  the  rainy  season.  No 
noarriages,  and  but  fsw  festive  ceremonies,  have 
taken  place  in  the  meantime,  and  the  Dit'hwan  is 
the  signal  for  thdr  commencement.  Houses  are 
deaiied,  and  smeared  afresh  with  cow -dung. 
The  fruit  of  the  cdng^hara,  ber,  and  chunaka- 
sag,  and  other  dainties  of  the  season,  mav  be 
Javrfolly  enjoyed  (Elliot's  SuppL  Gloss.),  and  the 
sugar-cane  is  oonunem^  to  be  out,  the  cultivators 
bringing  home  a  small  quantity  of  it  from  a 
corner  St  the  fidd,  and  spreading  it  out  for  the 
Inception  of  the  salagram,  an  ammonite  regarded 
as  a  type  of  Vishnu,  afterwards  out  it  at  a 
lortanate  bomr. 

DITI.  Samsk.  a  Kala,  or  part  of  the  Mula 
FrakritL 

DITI,  the  wife  of  Daksha ;  ako  one  of  the  two 
wives  of  Kasyapa  (Lameoh),  mother  of  the  Asura 
or  Saitya,  who  were  destroyed  by  the  flood. 

DITTANY.  Long-tan-teau,  Chin.  The  root 
o£  a  species  of  Diotamnns. — Smith, 

DIU,  a  small  bamn  island,  6^  miles  long  and 
1  broad,  on  tlie  S.  coast  of  Katiiyawar.    It  forms 


part  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India.  A 
fort  was  built  on  it  in  a.d.  1513.  It  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  shallow  strait  only  navi- 
gable by  boats  at  high  water.  Diu  is  in  lat  20"^ 
48'  20"  N.,  long.  71°  2'  80"  E.,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  near  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  Gujerat ;  population,  10,765. 
The  town  has  been  repeatedly  besieged  bj  rulers 
of  Gujerat  and  the  Dekhan,  but  it  contmues  in 
ihe  power  of  the  Portuguese.  The  convent  of 
St.  Francis  is  used  as  a  military  hospital,  that  of 
St  John  of  God  as  a  place  of  burial,  tliat  of  St. 
Dominic  is  in  ruins. — Imp.  Gaz, ;  Posterns'  Western 
India,  i.  p.  IIS;  Horshurgh;  Findlay. 

DIV.  Sansk.  From  Div,  the  sky,  hence  the 
Latin  Deus.  Divas  Pati,  lord  of  heaven,  from 
Div,  heaven,  Pati,  lord. 

DIVAKARA.  Sansk.  From  Diva,  day,  and 
Kara,  from  Kree,  to  do,  a  name  of  the  sun,  under 
which  it  was  worshipped  in  Sakadwipa. 

DIVE  PARRE.  Singh.  A  wood  of  the 
western  province  of  Ceylon,  used  in  common 
house  buildings.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  44  lbs., 
and  the  timber  lasts  20  years.-— 3fr.  Mendis. 

DIVI-DIVI,  Dibi-dibi,  or  Libi-libi,  are  the  seed- 
pods  of  Csssalpinia  coriaria,  a  plant  of  South 
American  origin,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Geesalpiniffi,  naturalized  in  India,  and  now  grown 
at  several  places  in  the  Madras  and  Bengal 
Presidencies.  The  seed-pods  have  been  extensively 
used  for  tanning  leather,  and  for  this  purpose  are 
considered  superior  to  all  the  Indian  astringents. 
Leather  tanned  in  this  way  is  considered  equal  to 
that  of  the  best  of  European  manufacture.  The 
average  produce  of.  pods  from  a  full-grown  tree 
has  been  estimated  at  100  lbs.  weight,  one-fourth 
of  which  consists  of  seeds  or  refuse,  leaving  about 
75  lbs.  of  marketable  matter.  Divi-divi  pods  are 
of  a  dark -brown  colour  externally  when  ripe, 
transversely  wrinkled  and  curled,  from  1  to  3 
inches  long,  and  j  of  an  inch  wide,  and  contain 
2  to  4  seeds.  The  outer  skin  of  the  pods  is  very 
thin,  and  peels  off  easily  if  the  pods  are  ripe. 
Underneath  it,  and  separated  from  the  seeds  by  a 
layer  of  woody  fibre,  is  a  considerable  thickness 
of  astringent  matter  of  a  light  yellow  colour, 
almost  pure  tannin,  as  met  with  in  commerce. 
At  an  interval  of  6  feet  apart,  an  acre  of  ground 
will  contain  1210  trees,  yielding  an  average  of 
810  cwts.  and  30  lbs.  of  divi-divi,  or  above  20^ 
tons  of  marketable  matter,  worth,  at  only  £5  per 
ton,  £200.  Its  tannin  differs  materially  from  that 
of  nutgalls.  The  quantity  of  mucilage  it  contains 
precludes  it  from  the  use  of  dyers,  but  it  is  largely 
used  by  curriers.  One  part  of  divi-divi  is  suffi- 
cient for  tanning  as  much  leather  as  four  parte  of 
bark,  and  the  process  occupies  only  one-third  of 
the  time.  The  selling  price  ranges  from  £8  to 
£13  per  ton.  The  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  1844  to  1850  ranged  from  10  tons 
to  3900  tons.— /«r.  ife/>.  Mad.  Ex.  1855 ;  Indian 
Annuls,  vii.  p.  120;  Simmonds'  Coram.  Prod. 

DIVI  LADNER,  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the 
Ceylonese,  is  the  produce  of  a  species  of  Tabemae- 
montana. — Eng,  Cyc.  ii.  p.  365. 

DIVINATION. 

Ahnung,Wahr8agang,G£R.  I  Balli, SnroH. 

Indovinamento,    .    .    It.  |  Divinaoion, .    .    .    .  Sp. 

In  all  ages  there  have  been  seers,  prophets, 
miracle-workers,  exorcists,  as  there  are  now 
Shamans  amongst  the  Mongols,  Payang  amongst 
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the  Malays,  who  are  resorted  to  on  all  occadoDB  of 
importance,— «8  for  instance  the  fixing  on  a  pro- 
pitious day  to  commence  a  journey  or  any  under- 
taidng.  The  commonest  system  is  analogous  to  the 
Roman  '  sortes.*  With  Mahomedans  a  Koran  is 
uised  for  this  purpose.  They  have  also  books  filled 
with  sentences  and  words.  The  Malaj  oonBultmff 
them  cuts  in  with  a  kris,  and  the  sentence  marked 
by  the  kiis  point  is  interpreted  to  suit  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  all  parties.  In  the  Allu  ordeal  of 
the  Hindus  of  Gujerat,  a  cloth  or  a  raw  hide  is 
dedicated  to  one  of  the  forms  of  Dnrga.  The 
claimant  of  a  disputed  boundary  puts  it  over  his 
shoulders  and  walks  oyer  the  contested  limits. 
In  Sind,  the  Son  or  Sugum  is  a  kind  of  divi- 
nation by  means  of  the  position  of  birds  and 
l)easts, — ^their  cr^,  the  direction  of  their  flight,  and 
other  such  particulars.  The  divination  by  lots, 
auguries,  and  omens  by  flights  of  birds,  as  prac- 
tised by  the  C^tio  nations,  and  described  by 
Herodotus,  and  amongst  the  Germans  by  Tacitus, 
are  to  be  found  amongst  the  Bajputs.  Their 
books  on  the  subject  could  supply  the  whole  of 
the  augurs  and  aruspices,  German  or  Roman. 
The  Mahomedans  in  India  often  cast  lots ;  and  in 
Sind  is  a  practice  similar  to  that  of  the  moun* 
taineers  of  &cotiand,  called  sleinanachd,  or  *  read- 
ing the  speal-bone,*  or  the  blade-bone  of  a  shoulder 
of  mutton.  One  very  common  mode  of  divination 
in  Persia  is  called  the  Ilm-i-shoona,  or  ^science  of 
the  shoulder-blade,*  and  practised  by  cutting  out 
the  blade-bone  of  a  sheep  newly  killed,  and 
examining  the  lines  and  marks  upon  it.  This 
was  common  in  England  in  old  times,  and  in 
Scotland  till  the  18th  century.  Pennant  gives  an 
account  of  a  Highlander  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  fore- 
telling the  event  of  the  battie  of  Culloden  by  this 
means.  Confucius  gave  rules  for  this  species  of 
sorcery.  The  poet  Drayton  alludes  to  the  practice 
of  this  amongst  the  *  Dutch-made  English,  settied 
about  Pembrokeshire,  in  his  Polyalbion,  song  5. 
Camden  notices  the  same  superstition  in  Ireland. 

The  ordeal  of  taking  a  piece  of  gold  out  of  a 
pot  of  hot  oil,  Karahi  lena^  is  conmion  in  India. 
If  the  accused  do  so  without  being  scalded,  he  is 
deemed  innocent  The  ordeal  amongst  the  Hindus 
called  Dibya  or  Divyoy  is  from  a  Sanskrit  word 
meaning  Divine.  In  the  Tola^  or  weighing  ordeal, 
the  accused  is  weighed ;  then  certain  ceremonies 
are  performed,  and  he  is  again  weighed,  and  if 
found  lighter,  he  is  guilty.  In  Agni,  or  fire 
ordeal,  the  accused  touches  fire  or  heated  metal, 
and  if  burned,  he  is  guilty.  In  Jd/a,  or  water 
oideal,  the  accused  is  cupped  under  water,  whilst 
an  arrow  is  shot,  and  a  person  runs  and  brings  it. 
If  the  accused  be  still  alive,  he  is  innocent  Or  the 
accused  is  sewed  up  in  a  sack,  which  is  let  down  into 
water  about  three  feet  deep.  If  the  person  in  the 
sadc  can  get  his  head  above  water,  he  is  a  witch.  In 
the  poison  or  Viska  ordeal,  if  the  accused  swallow 
it  with  impunity,  he  is  innocent  Others  are  the 
Koslia,  or  drinking  holy  water,  the  Tandida,  or 
chewing  grains  of  rice,  the  Tapta-tna^a  or 
taking  a  masha  weight  of  gold  out  of  a  jar  of  hot 
oil  or  butter.     In  the  Dharmarcha  or  Dharm" 

virtue  and  vice,  are  covered  with  cow -dung,  and 
put  in  a  covered  vessel,  from  which  the  accused 
draws  one.  In  the  Tidasiy  the  leaves  of  the  tulsi 
and  water  are  swallowed  after  an  oath,  the  tulsi 
being  sacred  to  Vishnu.    In  the  KacKa  ghara^  or 


unbaked  pot,  such  a  pot  is  filled  with  water  and 
carried  to  some  distance  without  epiQing.   Btl' 
bhandua  is  swearing  by  the  leaves  of  the  bel, 
which  is  sacred  to  Siva.     Gangajalla^  sworiif 
on    the  Ganges   water.     Deoala  or  Deralof, 
swearing  in  a  temple,  before  an  image.    (?oo,i 
cow,  swearing  while  holding  a  cow^s  tail   JBrai- 
man^  swearing  while   touching   the  feet  of  i 
Brahman.    Sima  or  Simba^  the  ceremony,  after 
religious  rites,  of  pointing  out  a  boundary.  Ii 
Hinduism  nine  ordeals  were  recognised.  Iq  triviil 
cases,  a  few  mins  of  rice  that  have  been  weigU 
with  the  Sidagrama  are  put  into  the  wffni  i 
the  suspected  or  accused  person,  who  chewitfaoi 
and  spits  them  out  on  a  pipal  leaf.    If  the  pm 
be  innocent,  the  grain  appears  as  if  stained  witk 
blood ;  if  guilty,  tiie  rice  is  dry.    In  the  trial  bf 
Koska,  or  image  water,  the  accused  person  diiob 
some  of  the  water  with  which  an  idol  hu  boa 
washed,  and  if  the  aocused  surrive  free  froo 
calamity  through  the  next  fortnight,  he  is  inoo- 
cent     The  Tola,  or  ordeal  of  the  balance,  i 
applied  to  women,  children,  the  aged,  blind,  lane, 
and  sick  men,  and  to  Brahmans.    After  a  fart  cf 
24  hours,  both  of  the  accused  and  the  priest,  tbe 
accused  bathes  in  holy  water,  prayers  are  offend 
up,  and  oblations  are  presented  to  fire.  Hk 
beam  of  the  balance  is  then  adjosted,  the  oori 
fixed,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  scales  asoertaiiied 
The  accused  then  sits  in  tiie  scale,  and,  while  being 
weighed,  the  priests  proetrate  themselTes,  r^ 
certain  incantations,  and,  after  an  interralolfix 
minutes,  the  accusation  paper  with  the  wriua 
accusation  is   bound  around   the  head  of  the 
accused,  who  invokes  the  bolance  thus:  ^Thoa, 0 
balance,  art  the  mansioii  of  truth ;  thon  wart 
ancientiy  contrived  by  the  duties:  dedire  w 
truth,  therefore,  0  giver  of  success,  and  ekar 
me  from  all  sospicion.      If  I  am  goiltj,  ofa. 
venerable  as  my  own  mother,  then  sink  me  down; 
but  if  innocent,  then  raise  me  aloft'  The  acosw 
is  then  re-weiffhed;  if  he  then  weigh  heaTier,hew 
found  guilty,  but  if  lighter,  he  goes  free.   In  »e 
Agni^  trial  by  fire,  the  accused,  in  India,  w» 
barefoot  into  a  mass  of  burning  pipal  1^^ 
(Ficus  religiosa) ;  in  Siam,  over  a  pit  filled  *j* 
burning  charcoal.    In  the  ordeal  by  boiliDg  Wt 
the  accused  has  to  thrust  the  hand  into  the  aeaU- 
mg  fluid.    In  the  hot  iron  ordeal,  nine  drckaae 
drawn,  each  16  fingers  in  diameter,  and  «^^ 
same  distance  of  16  fingers  apart    The  ^'^^ 
the  accused  are  rubbed  with  unfainked  rice  (paddr^ 
and  aU  marks  on  them  carefnllv  noted;  M|^ 
pipal  leaves  are  then  bound  with  seven  tiirtj* 
on  each  hand,  and  the  priest  gives  him  a  wW 
ball  to  carry  as  he  steps  from  circle  to  cm 
keeping  his  feet  within  eaoh,  until  he  readMSVj 
eighth,  when  he  throws  the  ball  on  a  batf* 
dried  grass  inside  the  circle.    If  his  banda,  «■* 
are  then  examined,  be  not  burned,  ^^  |?| 
nounced  innooent.     In  Japan,  a  reputed  tw 
bears  on  his  hand  a  piece  of  thin  paper  1>*^^ 
figures  of  three  deities.    On  this  a  piece  of  nr 
hot  iron  is  placed,  and  if  his  hand  CBcap^he* 
pronounced  free.    The  Hejax  Arab  lidai**** 
ironasanordeaL  In  other  forms,  the  Jala  y  ^ 
ordeal  is  in  vogue  in  India,  inBurma,and  in  Bfl>*^ 
In  India,  the  accused  stands  in  water  neiriy^ 
hie  waist,  attended  by  a  Brahman,  staf  ia  »* 
A  person  near  shoots  three  arrows  from  *  ^||^J~ 
bow,  and  a  man  horries  to  pick  up  the  forth* 
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most  shaft.  As  he  takea  it  from  the  groand, 
another  person  nms  towards  him  from  the  water's 
edge';  at  the  same  moment  the  accused  grasps 
the  Brahman's  staff  and  diyee  beneath  the  water. 
If  lie  remain  there  till  the  two  arrow-fetchers 
tetom,  he  is  innocent ;  bat  if  any  part  of  his  bod  j 
appear,  he  is  guilty.  In  Burma,  a  stake  is  driven 
into  the  water ;  the  accuser  and  accused  take  hold 
and  together  plunge  beneath  the  water,  and  he 
who  remains  longer  submerged  is  declined  to  haye 
truth  on  his  side.  In  Bustar,  the  Leaf-ordeal  is 
followed  by  sewing  up  the  accused  in  a  sack,  and 
letting  him  down  into  water  waist-deep ;  if  he 
manage  in  his  struggles  for  life  to  raise  his  head 
abore  water,  he  is  finally  adjudged  to  be  guilty. 
Then  comes  the  punishment  of  extracting  the  teeth. 
Tliis  is  said  in  Bustar  to  be  effected  with  the  idea 
of  preventing  the  witch  from  muttering  charms, 
bat  in  Kamaon  the  object  of  the  operation  is  rather 
to  prevent  her  from  doing  mischiS  under  the  form 
of  a  tigress,  which  is  the  Indian  equiyalent  of  the 
loap*garou  of  Euro|>e.  In  the  Poismi  ordeal,  white 
arsenic  and  butter  in  a  mixture  is  administered. 
In  the  snake  ordeal,  a  cobra  and  a  ring  are  placed 
in  an  earthen  pot,  and  the  accused  has  to  with- 
draw^ the  ring.  In  the  idol  ordeal,  two  images, 
one  called  Dharma^  os  Justice,  the  other  Adkarma^ 
or  Injustice,  are  placed  in  ajar,  and  the  accused 
is  sJlowed  to  draw.  If  the  dharma  in^age  be 
withdrawn,  he  is  innocent.  The  Borneo  Dyaks 
place  two  pieces  of  Salt  in  the  water,  to  represent 
the  aecuser  and  accused,  and  the  owner  of  the 
piece  dissolying  the  first  loses  the  cause.  Also, 
two  shells  are  placed  on  a  plate  and  lime-juice 
squeeoed  oy&c  them,  and  he  whose  shell  moves 
fiat  is  pronounced  guilty  or  innocent,  as  may 
bare  beoi  resolved  on.  But  the  more  common 
mode  amongst  the  Dyaks  is  for  the  accuser  and 
the  accused  to  plunge  their  heads  beneath  the 
water,  and  he  who  remains  lonper  is  free.  The 
Binjari  people  use  the  branch  of  a  nim  tree,  the 
Axadarachta  ludica.  A  husband  throws  it  on 
the  ground,  and,  turning  to  his  wife,  says,  *  If  thou 
be  a  true  woman  to  me,  lift  that  nim  branch.' 
Arrows  are  sometimes  used  in  North-Western 
India  as  tests  of  innocence.  The  opposite  ends 
of  two  arrows  are  held  by  a  rattan  laid  upon  the 
bands  bv  two  persons  placed  opposite  to  each 
other;  they  are  parallel  to  and  just  sufficiently 
apart  to  allow  of  the  suspected  person's  hand  being 
held  between  them.  The  ends  of  the  arrows 
Dtierely  rest  upon  the  fingers^  The  arrows  are 
soTOioaed  to  move  towards  and  close  upon  the 
gialftjhand 

Amuiets  (totka,  tawiz ;  hirz ;  ta'it,  jantar,  nadli) 
are  worn  by  ahnost  all  Eastern  nations.  They 
are  esoecially  prized  by  Mahomedans,  both  young 
and  Old  of  whom  wear  them.-  They  are  usually 
pat  on  the  young  to  ward  off  disease,  and  to 
^uard  from  the  evil  eye,  and  consist  of  figures 
with  numbers  on  pieces  of  paper,  or  Arabic  words, 
>f  ten  extracts  from  the  Koran,  engraved  on  pot- 
itone  or  silver  or  gold,  and  worn  from  the  neck. 
They  are  also  put  over  the  door-porch  or  on  the 
loose- wall.  Amongst  the  Malays  of  Java,  Mustika 
ncans  amulet,  which  is  always  some  very  scarce 
mfastanoe,  and  which,  being  worn  about  the 
^ersQDy  they  are  supposed  to  act  as  a  talisman, 
knd  ward  off  evil.  The  mustika  kerbo,  or  buffalo 
unolet,  is  quite  white,  and  round  like  a  marble, 
learly  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  semi-transparent ; 
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it  is  stated  to  be  found  at  Panggul.  The  mustika 
waringin,  a  calcareous  concretion,  is  found  at 
Ngadi  Rejo.  It  is  quite  black,  and  a  little  smaller 
than  the  mustika  kerbo. 

Arati,  Tam.,  is  a  Hindu  ceremony  for  warding 
off  the  evil  eye. 

The  Romans  had  peculiar  modes  of  divination, — 
their  dies  fasti,  nefasti,  their  auguries,  etc.  Tacitus 
informs  us  that  among  the  ancient  Germans, 
who  were  originally  Scythians,  the  proto^pe  of 
rhabdomancy  was  engraven  on  rods.  The  Chinese 
had  also  rods  with  similar  inscriptions.  The 
Arabs,  before  the  birth  of  Mahomed,  divined 
by  bundles  of  arrows  in  the  Kaba.  Mahomed 
destroyed  this  practice. 

The  practice  of  astrology  at  the  present  day  in 
Ceylon,  and  the  preparation  of  the  ephmeres  pre- 
dicting the  weather  and  other  particalars  of  the 
forthcoming  year,  appear  to  have  undergone  little 
or  no  change  since  this  custom  of  the  inhabitants 
of  India  was  described  by  Arrian  and  Strabo. 
But  in  later  times  the  Brahmans  and  the  Buddhists 
have  superadded  to  that  occupation  the  casting 
of  nativities  and  the  composition  of  horoscopes 
for  individuals,  from  which  the  Sophistee  described 
by  Arrian  abstained.  It  is  practised  alike  by  the 
highest  and  most  humble  castes  of  Singhalese 
aud  Buddhists,  from  the  Vellala,  or  agricultural 
aristocracy,  to  the  beaters  of  tom-toms,  who  have 
thus  acquired  the  title  of  Nakatiya  or  astrologers. 
The  attendance  on  particuhur  ceremonies,  how- 
ever, called  Bali,  which  are  connected  with 
divination,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  latter  class. 
The  Mahomedans  of  British  India  keep  their 
calendar  (Jantri),  and  the  Hindu  Joshi  calcu- 
lates the  ephmeris.  The  Hindus  also  have  their 
calendar  or  Panjangam,  but  they  all  practise 
divination  from  boolS,  for  which  the  Chintamiui 
Pastakam  is  in  use  in  the  south  of  India. —  Wihon^s 
Glossary;  Burton's  Scinde;  Tod's  Bajasthan; 
TennafWs  Christianity  in  Ceylon ;  Jour,  Ind,  Archi. 
1853,  1857 ;  Milner's  Seven  Churches  of  Asioy 
p.  127 ;  Rasamala^  Hindu  Annals^  iL  p.  403 ; 
OuseleyU  Travels,  i.  p.  227;  Skinner's  Overland 
Journ,  iL  p.  70:  War(ffs  Hindoos^  ii.  p.  71; 
Herklots;  hurtons  Mecca^  iiL  p.  255;  LyeWs 
Studies. 

DIVO  DAS  A,  the  titular  appellation  of  several 
kiugs  and  illustrious  persons,  viz.  a  king  named 
in  the  Rig  Veda ;  a  Brahman,  twin  brother  of 
Abalya ;  also  a  king  of  Kasi,  who,  with  all  his 
family,  was  slain  by  a  kins  named  Yita-hanya. 
His  son  Pratardana  avenged  the  slaughter  of  his 
relatives. — Dowson, 

DIVORCE. 
Ehesoheidung,  .    .    OXB.  i  Divorrio, .....  It. 
Talaq,      ....  Himd.  |  Divorcio,      .    .    .    .  Sp. 

The  Hindu  law  does  not  admit  of  divorce.  The 
Buddhist  Burmese  laws  allow  eveiy  facility  for 
divorce.  An  appeal  case  heard  by  the  privy 
council  illustrates  the  Mahomedan  law  of  divorce. 
A  moonshi  wished  to  divorce  his  wife,  without 
which  a  second  wife  would  not  have  him,  but  he 
wished  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  paying  the  first 
wife's  dowry,  amounting  to  Rs.  26,000.  He  had 
two  modes  of  proceedmg,  either  by  his  own 
arbitrary  act  to  repudiate  his  wife,  in  which  case 
he  must  restore  the  dowry,  or  to  divorce  the 
woman  with  her  own  consent  (khola).  in  which 
case  he  may  keep  the  dowry,  or  make  any  ar- 
rangement regarding  it<.    AJfter  a  divorce,  the 
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woman  must  remain  some  months  in  seclasion, 
and  be  maintained  by  her  late  husband,  till  all 
chance  of  children  has  passed  away.  In  a  recent 
case,  the  husband,  by  ill-usage  of  his  wife,  induced 
her  motiier  to  give  up  the  marriage  settlement, 
and  so  proceeded  by  the  khola  method,  keeping 
the  dowry;  but  the  subordinate  and  appellate 
courts  decreed  the  restoration  of  the  dowry,  on 
the  ground  of  force  being  used.  Mahomedans  in 
India  follow  the  Koran  and  Sharra,  and  marry  to 
four  wives,  though  some  take  into  their  house- 
holds a  far  greater  number  of  women,  under 
different  designations.  Mrs.  Mir  Husain  All  had 
heard  of  princes  in  Hindustan  possessing  seven 
or  eight  hundred,  and  Tipu  Sultan  had  no  less 
than  nine  hundrea  women.  In  Madras,  some  of 
these  are  known  as  the  Harm,  which  term  is 
there  applied  to  purchased  women  associating 
with  their  lord,  but  in  Hmdustan  such  are  termed 
Doolee  wives.  These  are  not  the  Kaneez,  or 
slave  girls,  who  are  servants.  There  are  three 
forms  of  Talaq,  repudiation  or  divorce,  amongst 
Mahomedans  in  India.  1st.  Talaq-i-b^n,  which 
consists  in  the  husband  only  once  saying  to  his 
wife,  *  I  have  divorced '  you ;  2d.  Talaq -i-rujaee, 
in  repeating  the  same  twice;  and  3d.  Talaq-i- 
mootuluqa,  in  three  similar  repetitions.  Maho- 
medan  lawyers  say  there  are  16  various  kinds : — 
Talaq-i-ahsan,  T.-i-rujai,  T.-i-sunna,  T.-i-bidat, 
T.  kinaat,  T.  muajju,  T.  sarih,  Aila,  Istisna, 
Khala,  Lan,  Mubarat,  Tamin,  Zihar,  Tafwiz-ul- 
talah.  In  China,  divorces  are  frequent;  the 
divorced  wife  is  sometimes  provided  for,  or  is 
remarried.  Chinese  divorces  are  ffranted  for  deser- 
tion, unchastity,  striking  the  hu^nd's  parents. 

DIWALI,  thin  plates  of  gold  and  silver  pre- 
pared for  the  gold-beater. 

DIWALI. 
Dipauli.  ....     Hnm.  I  Dipall,   ....    HiND. 
Denli, „      |  Dewaligeicha,      .    Kabn. 

The  Diwali  is  a  popular  Hindu  festival  on  the  two 
last  days  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month  Aswin, 
and  the  new  moon  and  four  following  days  of 
Kartik  (Septembei^October).  Appropriate  cere- 
monies are  performed  on  each  day,  but  on  the 
last  the  night  k  to  be  spent  in  merry-making 
and  festivity,  and  illuminations  are  to  be  made 
in  honour  of  deceased  ancestors.  The  goddess 
Lakshmi  is  also  to  be  worshipped  in  the  night  of 
the  festival,  and  games  of  chance  played  in  her 
honour.  Among^  the  Mahrattas,  it  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  commercial  year,  over  which 
Lakshmi  especially  presides,  and  accounts  are 
opened  by  bankers  and  merchants  for  the  smallest 
sums — a  few  rupees — as*omens  of  success.  Bank- 
ruptcies are  also  declared  at  this  season. 

DI WAN,  in  Persian  poetry,  a  complete  series  of 
odes  or  other  poems,  the  rhymes  terminating 
from  alif  to  ye  in  each  letter  of  the  alphabet 
The  Diwan-i-Hafis  and  that  of  Jatni  are  cele- 
brated.— Gloss, 

DIWAN.  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pers.  A  royal  court, 
a  chief  officer  of  state.  The  title  of  Diwan  or 
office  of  Diwani  was  conferred  upon  the  East 
India  Company  by  Shah  Alam  in  1765,  giving  the 
right  to  collect  the  whole  revenues  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa. 

Diwan  Khanah,  amongst  Mahomedans,  the 
common  hall  or  place  of  reception.  It  has  a 
line  of  flat  cushions  ranged  round  the  room, 
either  placed  upon  the  ground,  or^  on  wooden 
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benches,  or  on  a  step  of  masonry,  Tarying  n 
height,  aocordinff  to  the  fashion  of   the    ay. 
When  such  foundation  is  used,  it  should  be  aboat 
a  yard  in  breadth,  and  Blq[>e  very  gently  from  tl» 
outer  edge  towards  the  wall,  for  the  greater  eos- 
venienoe  of  reclining.     Cotton-stoffed  pillovs, 
covered  with  chintz  for  summer,  and  silk  lor 
winter,  are  placed  against  the  wall,  and  can  be 
moved  to  nuke  a  luxurious  heap ;  their  ooras 
are  generally  all  of  the  same  colour,  except  tbne 
at  the  end.    The  seat  of  honour  is  denoted  by  a 
small  square  ootton-stuffed  silk  coverlet,  placed » 
one  of  the  covers,  which  the  position  of  tie 
windows  detenninee. 

DIXON,  CoLOMEL  CHARLES  QEOBGE,  ■ 
officer  of  the  Bengal  artilleij,  whiidi  he  joined  oi 
the  14th  August  1818.  He  served  tliroo^oil 
the  Nepal  war  in  1814,  1815,  and  1816 ;  w» 
pesent  at  the  si^;e  and  bombardment  of  Hatm 
in  1817 ;  was  Quartermaster  to  the  artUleiy  Md 
pioneers  with  the  right  division  of  the  Giaad 
Army  during  the  Pindari  campaign  of  1817-16L 
In  1820-21,  wae  present  with  the  force  wlM 
subjugated  Mhairwara.  In  May  18d5  lie  vat 
appointed  to  its  civil  charge,  and  in  Janavy 
1836,  Commandant  of  the  Mhairwara  Battalka. 
In  March  1889,  the  Mhair  dorpe,  in  eonjonetei 
with  the  Jodhpur  Legion,  eompletefy  rooted  a 
lar^e  body  of  outlaws  at  Eot  in  Mhairwan,  aad 
killed  th«r  chiefs,  with  one  hundred  fiAoweB. 
In  February  1842,  the  jurisdiction  of  Ajmir  was 
added  to  tbit  of  Mhairwara,  and  he  wasappohited 
Commissioner  of  Ajmir  in  March  1858.  The 
Mhair  are  one  of  the  bravest,  and  were  anoagBl 
the  most  predatory,  of  the  non- Aryan  raeei  in 
India.  Colonel  Dixon  built  a  new  town,  and 
enoomraged  shopkeepers  to  settle  in  it  Qfadnally 
the  whole  |iopiulition  became  attached  to  kida»- 
trial  pursuits.  Up  to  a.d.  1838,  the  dtetriot  was 
wholly  deptodent  on  supplies  brought  in  (^idiy 
by  plunder)  from  a  distance.  But  by  1850  the 
population  had  mnch  incteased,  and  the  SMnidB 
of  honourable  indnstrv  were  heard  on  the  face  of 
those  long-troubled  hills  in  some  of  Ha  most 
benignant  forms.  He  wrote  a  8ketdi  of  Mhidr- 
wara,  1860;  also  Ajmir  and  Mhairwara  Berenve 
Settlement,  1853. 

DITAR  BAKR,  on  the  Tigris,  in  its  pro^Mfi^ 
contained  40,000  houses,  with  nnmoroua  cMoa 
looms  constantly  at  work,  and  it  enjoyed  an 
active  trade  in  gall-nuts,  not  only  with  KnrdiataB, 
but  also  with  India  on  one  side,  tfaroogh  Bagfadud, 
and  with  Europe,  through  Akppo,  on  ^e  othtf ; 
but  at  present  there  are  scarcely  8000  IkhMb, 
1500  Armenians  aad  6800  Turks,  and  lia  eooi- 
merce  is  almost  annihflated  Beiow  Divar  Bikr, 
the  Tigris  contains  several  iedands.  Ita  wnka  are 
thinly  peopled,  and  the  country  abent  them  ii 
only  partially  cultivated ;  but  the  pasture  groimdi 
are  rich,  and  well  Mated  for  the  viaifes  of  tbe 
nomadic  tribes  which  come  occasionally  to  Ifae 
river  from  the  neighbouring  oountriea.  As 
windings  of  the  Diyar  Bakr  river  thna  fiar  faate 
a  lengtii  of  rather  more  than  150  ndks,  vHAd 
those  of  the  tributary  by  Myafarekin  are  kas  tiani 
100  milefi. 

DIZABULUS,  a  Mongol  ruler  of  tlie  18th  or 
14th  century,  who  is  described  aa  seized  on  a 
couch  that  wae  all  of  gold,  and  in  t^e  middle  of 
the  pavilion  were  drinking  vessels  and  flagotn 
and  great  jars  of  the  same  metal.    At  the  entanee 
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Gl  the  tent  there  was  a  bench  witih  eosmos  (kumis, 
or  f  ermeDted  mare's  milk),  and  great  goblets  of 

g>ld  and  edlyer  set  with  precious  stones.  Shah 
vikh'B  descriptioti  in  the  15th  oentnry  of  the 
eoitistant  drinking  there  coireeponds  exactly  to  the 
account  of  the  habits  of  tiie  Mongol  court  in  Piano 
Carpini  and  Rubmquis  (a.d.  1268).  The  former,  on 
the  occasion  of  Euyuk  Khan's  formal  enthroning, 
says  that  after  the  homage  had  been  done  they 
began  to  drink,  and,  as  &eir  way  is,  continued 
drinking  till  hour  of  vespers  (p.  758).  Rubru- 
qnis's  account  of  his  residence  at  the  court  of 
Mangu  Khan  is  quite  redolent  of  drink,  from 
whi<m  one  sees  how  Saltan  Baber  came  by  his 
propensity  to  strong  drink. — l^ah  Rukh^s  Embassy; 
Ynle^  Cathay,  L  p.  164. 

DIZFUL,  an  important  stream  in  Khuzistan. 
The  bed  of  an  occasional  torrent  in  ancient  Snsi- 
ana,  caUed  Ab-i-Bald,  which  falls  into  the  Disful, 
is  coYered  with  a  pecnliar  kind  of  pebble,  which, 
being  filled  with  little  fossil  shells  resembling 
grains  of  rice,  is  called  Sang-i-birinj,  or  rice 
Btcme.  These  stones  are  also  found  in  the  rirer  at 
Sbmter.  They  are  in  much  request  throaghout 
Persia  for  the  head  of  the  nar^  pipe,  which  is 
almost  inrariably  composed  of  this  material,  set 
in  sUyer.    See  Elinzistan ;  Lnristan ;  Sabi ;  Snea. 

DJj  with  the  nations  of  continental  Europe,  are 
used  to  obtam  the  sound  of  the  English  j ;  thus 
Djamal,  a  camel,  Djabal,  a  mountain.  Similarly, 
teh  18  used  foir  the  English  ch. 

DO.  Hind.jPers.  Two  ;  hence  Dohra,  double ; 
Do-patta,  a  sheet  of  double  breadth ;  Do-shala,  a 
doable  shawl ;  Do-suta,  double  threitd ;  Do-bara  or 
Do-ataaha,  twice  or  double  distilled,  or  over-proof 
spirit.  Do-ab,  a  mesopotamia  of  two  rivers ; 
Do-fasli,  land  yidding  two  crops  annually ;  Do- 
hflrtha  and  Do-mala,  a  dotible  water-whed ;  Do- 
mat,  also  Do-shahi,  two  soils. 

DOAB.  Hind.,  Pers.  Prom  Do,  two,  and  Ab, 
water,  a  country  lying  between  two  rivers,  a 
mesopotamia.  In  British  India,  people  speak  of 
the  DoAbs  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  of  the  God- 
vretf  and  Kistna,  of  the  Tumbndra  and  Ejstna, 
the  Raichore  Doab,  etc  The  five  Doabs  of  the 
Pan^b  are  fertile  as  far  as  the  river  infiuence 
eztraidB,  but  have  in  the  centre  a  high  arid  tract 
called  Bar.  The  names  of  the  Doabs  of  the  Paniab 
are  in  aD  instances,  exceptmg  the  first  or  Jalandhar 
Doab,  the  result  of  a  rough  attempt  to  jom  the 
names  of  the  rivers  on  each  side  into  one  word. 
Thus  the  Panjab  is  traversed  by  six  rivers^  which, 
running  in  a  south-westerly  course  to  then*  places 
of  junction,  partition  the  country  into  five  Doabs. 
The  Jalfuadhar  Doab  is  between  the  Sutlej  and 
the  Beas.  The  other  four  Doabs  are  still  popu- 
larly known  by  those  names  which  were  given 
them  in  the  days  of  Moghul  ascendency.  The 
Bari  lies  between  the  Bcas  and  the  Ravi,  the 
Rechna  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Ohenab,  the 
Chuj  between  tiie  Chenab  and  the  Jhelum ;  the 
fourth,  enclosed  by  the  Jhelum  and  the  Indus, 
takes  its  title  from  the  latter,  and  is  styled  the 
Sind  Saugur»  or  Ocean  of  the  Indus.  Of  these 
the  Bari  Doab  carries  off  the  pahn,  as  containing 
the  central  Manja,  or  home  of  the  Sikh  nation, 
and  the  three  greatest  cities,  Ijahore,  Amritsar,  and 
Multan.  It  is  by  far  the  most  populous,  as  well 
as  tiie  most  impbttant,  whether  in  a  i)olitica], 
commercial,  or  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  It 
has  also  the  sanatorium  of  Dalhousie  near  the 


Kalatop  forest,  and  the  district  of  Montgomery  to 
the  south  of  Lahore.  This  Doab  bus  two  features, 
viz.  a  flat  alluvial  tract,  caUed  Dhaya,  several  miles 
broad,  running  along  either  river,  and  producing 
tamarisk  and  iband.  Also  an  elevated  dorsal 
plateau  in  the  Manja  or  middle  part,  and  called 
Ganj-i-bar,  or  bald  country.  Its  soil  is  intensely 
arid,  often  saline,  and  produces  onlv  some  salsola- 
ceous  plants  and  a  few  bushes  of  jhand.  The 
Bari  Doab  (sometimes  called  Manja,  whence  the 
Sikhs  resident  here  are  called  Manja  Singh), 
between  the  Ravi  and  Beas,  is  the  narrowest  of 
the  Doabs. 

The  district  lying  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Jhelum,  called  the  Sind  Saugttr  Doab,  is  147  miles 
broad  in  the  wideftt  part,  and  whilst  it  is  the 
largest,  is  the  most  sterile  and  least  inhabited, 
aboun<^g  with  undulating  bare  eminences  and 
rugged  declivities. 

The  Rechna  Doab,  between  the  Ohenab  and  the 
Ravi,  is  seventy-six  miles  in  its  widest  part,  and 
consists  of  an  arid  plain. 

The  Ja/ancfAar  Doab,  the  smallest,  is  in  a  better 
condition  than  the  other  intra-fluvian  tracts. 

The  Gangetic  Doab,  the  Anterved  of  the  ahcient 
Hindus,  is  the  Doab  or  Mesopotamia  of  the  Jumna 
and  Ganges.  From  the  narrow  point  in  which  it 
terminates,  the  valley  broadens  as  it  stretches  away 
towards  the  west,  embracing  a  greater  and  greater 
area  between  the  Ganges  aiid  Jumna.  The  whole 
of  its  immense  superficies  forms  a  vast,  populous, 
and  busy  hive,  etiriched  by  human  industry,  and 
embellished  bv  human  taste.  On  the  map  no 
country  is  so  thickly  dotted  with  great  townships 
and  cities,  and  nnder  the  sun  no  country  makes 
up  such  a  hiffhly  interesting  prospect  of  green 
fields,  orchard,  and  gardens,  in  a  continuous 
succession.  In, this  fair  savannah  man  has  had  his 
abode  from  a  remote  antiquity,  to  reap  rich 
harvests,  and  live  amidst  plenty.  Here  were  the 
cities  of  the  pre-Vedic  Dasya  races.  Here  rose 
the  first  cities  of  the  Arya  race.  In  the  plains 
of  the  Doab,  the  rajas  of  Hastinaptor.  of  Indra- 
prasthra,  and  of  Kanouj  exhibited  tne  highest 
power  and  splendour  of  Hindu  sovereignty.  The 
rich  districts  watered  by  the  Ganges  and  Jumna 
have  always  tempted  the  avarice  of  the  foreign 
conqueror.  Here  was  the  residence  of  the  most 
famous  Hindu  sages.  From  this  birthplace  of 
arts  and  civilisation  Wisdom  travelled  to  tne  West. 
This  Doab  is  the  battle-ground  of  the  Pandu 
against  the  Kuru,  of  the  Ghiznivide  and  Ghorian 
against  the  Hindu,  of  the  Moshul  against  the 
Patau,  the  Mahratta  against  the  Moghul,  and  of  the 
British  against  the  Mahratta,  where  many  a  spot  is 
hallowed  by  tradition,  and  many  a  ruin  is  con- 
secrated by  history.  In  this  Doab  almost  every 
inch  of  land  is  under  the  plough.  Here  the 
rural  population  is  more  intelliffent  and  spirited 
than  the  same  class  in  Bengal  The  humblest 
Doabi  lives  upon  better  food,  and  covers  his  body 
with  more  abundant  dothmg,  than  the  humblest 
Bengali.  The  cattle  here  are  various.  Camels, 
buffaloes,  horses,  donkeys,  and  oxen  are  aU  made 
to  assist  man  in  his  labours.  The  fondness  of  the 
Doabi  women  for  coloured  millinery  evinces  a 
more  refined  female  taste,  and  to  them  may  re- 
motely be  traced  the  impetus  which  is  given  to  the 
various  dye -manufactures  of  the  country.  The 
agricultural  women  of  the  Doab  use  ornaments 
of  brass  and  bell-metal.    The  same  class  in  Bengal 
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is  in  the  habit  of  wearing  ehell  ornaments,  and  a 
pair  of  Dacca  shell-bracelets  may  sometimes  cost 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  rupees.  One 
particular  ornament  in  general  use  amongst  the 
Doabi  women  of  both  die  upper  and  the  lower 
classes,  is  the  tika,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
tiny  crescent  made  of  gold,  silver,  or  tinsel, 
according  as  the  wearer  is  circumstanced.  It  is 
fixed  with  an  adhesive  substance  on  the  forehead, 
just  between  the  eyebrows.  These  tika  are  not 
a  little  prized  and  coveted  by  the  Hindustani 
young  men.  They  train  the  baya  to  execute  little 
commissions  of  gallantry.  On  a  siven  signal,  the 
bird  goes,  seizes  and  carries  off  we  tika  from  the 
forehead  of  a  woman,  as  precious  booty,  to  her 
pining  lover.  This  Doab,  like  Bengal,  is  flat  and 
alluvial.  The  vast  plain  is  uninteimpted  by  a 
single  eminence ;  but  the  soil  and  climate  differ. 
The  tall  and  robust  figure,  the  firm  step,  the  stem 
eye,  and  the  erect  bluing  of  the  manly  Hindu- 
stani are  everywhere  to  be  seen.  In  Bengal  the 
oxen  alone  form  beasts  of  burden.  A  Hindustani 
coolie  takes  the  load  over  the  waist,  and  not  upon 
the  head.  The  Calcutta  Baboos  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  ride.  In  Hindustan,  rural  women 
perform  journeys  on  horseback,  and  princesses 
discuss  the  merits  of  horsemanship.  The  people 
of  the  Doab  have  for  the  most  part  well-formed 
features. 

In  India,  the  country  between  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna  (Jamuna)  is  especially  known  as  the  Doab. 
It  includes  the  whole  wedge  of  land  enclosed 
between  the  confluent  streams  of  the  Ganges  and 
the  Jumna,  comprising  the  districts  of  Saharanpur, 
Muzaffamagar,  Meerut,  Agra,  Mainpuri,  Etah, 
Farrakhabad,  Etawa,  Gawnpur,  Futtehpur,  and 
part  of  Allahabad.  The  irregular  hom-shi^^ 
tongue  of  country  thus  enclosed  runs  in  a  sweepmg 
south  -  eastward  curve,  following  the  general 
direction  of  the  Ganges  watershed  from  the 
Siwaliks  to  Allahabad.  On  either  side  the  great 
rivers  flow  through  low-lying  valleys,  fertilized 
by  their  overflow  or  percolation,  while  a  high 
bank  leads  up  to  the  central  upland,  which  con- 
sists of  the  older  deposits.  This  central  plateau, 
though  naturally  dry  and  unproductive,  except 
when  irrigated  by  wells,  has  been  transformed 
into  an  almost  unbroken  sheet  of  cultivation  by 
three  great  systems  of  ini|^tion  works, — the 
Ganges,  the  Lower  Ganges,  and  the  Eastern  Jumna 
canals.  The  East  Indian,  the  Sind,  Panjab  and 
Dehli,  and  the  Oudh  and  Bohilkhand  Railways  also 
pass  through  the  Doab  in  several  directions,  and 
afford  an  outiet  for  its  surplus  agricultural  produce. 
This  Doab  was  overrun  by  Shahab-ud-Dm  Ghori 
in  A.D.  1194,  and  it  continued  in  the  power  of  the 
Dehli  emperors  until  overrun  by  the  Mahrattas 
in  1736,  and  occupied  by  the  British  in  1754-5, 
after  the  battle  of  Buxar  and  Eora,  and  in  1801 
the  whole  lower  Doab  was  ceded  to  the  British  by 
the  Nawab  Wazir. 

Doaba.  a  moist  rich  tract  of  land  between  the 
Swat  and  Kabul  rivers. — TodsRajasthan ;  History 
of  the  Panjab:  Tr,  of  Hind. 

DO-BE.  Htnd.  a  Brahman  who  has  studied, 
or  who  teaches,  two  of  the  four  Yedas,  hence  the 
term  Do,  two,  and  Veda.  The  caste  of  Brahmans 
so  termed  are  generally  ignorant  and  low  per- 
sons, and  by  profession  boxers  and  wrestiers. — 
Wilson, 

DO-BHASHA,     Hind.     Two  languages.    Do- 


bash  or  Do-bhashi,  one  who  speaks  two  ka- 
guages ;  a  broker  or  interpreter. —  Wilson. 

DOBSOON-NOOR,  or  the  Salt  Lake,  is  oefc- 
brated  over  all  the  west  of  Mongolia.     It  furnishes 
salt,  not  only  to  the  neighbouring  Tartars,  bat  to 
several  provinces  of  the  Chinese  empire.     He 
Dobsoon-Noor  is  less  a  lake  tJian  a  vast  reservocr 
of  mineral  salt,  mixed  with  nitrous  effioKscenoe. 
The  latter  is  of  a  faint  white,  and  friable  betvicn 
the  fingers;  and  is  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  salt,  which  is  of  a  greyish  tint,  and  witka 
shining  and    crystalline  fracture.      The  lake  is 
nearly  ten  miles  in  drcumferencet  and  here  mi 
there  are  yourts  inhabited  by  the  Mongols,  wbo 
are  occupied  with  the  salt  trade ;  thej  have  abo 
Chinese  partners,  for  Chinese  take  part  in  evoy 
kind  of  trade  or  industry.    The  manipulation  to 
which  the  salt  is  subjected  requires  httle  laboar 
or  science.    It  consists  of   nothing  naore  ibm 
picking  up  the  pieces,  laying  them  in  heanSf  and 
covering  them  with  potter's  day,  and  the  sak 
sufficientiy  purifies  itself. — Huc^s  Jourttep, 

DOCKET.  This  term,  in  trade,  is  often  apniied 
to  a  short  certificate,  summary,  or  memoraodasi. 
In  Government  correspondence  it  means  the 
summary  or  pr^is  on  the  back  of  a  letter.  Im 
English  law  it  signifies  a  brief  in  writing. 

DOCKS.  Along  the  greater  T»rt  of  the  easten 
coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  wherever  the 
rivers  can  be  entered  by  coastinff  craft,  docks 
are  formed  by  digging  a  channel  horn,  the  rirer 
sufficiently  Urge  to  allow  the  vessel  to  he  floated 
into  it  at  high  water.  A  dam  is  thrown  acras 
the  channel,  and  the  earth  being  thrown  into 
the  dock  thus  formed,  the  vessel  is  floated 
up  above  the  water  mark.  By  draining  off  the 
water,  the  vessel  is  left  high  and  dry  embedded 
in  earth.  This  is  removra  to  allow  of  aoosss 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  is  propped  sp 
by  stones.  It  is  usual  also  to  i^ace  logs  under 
the  keel.  A  dry  dock  is  thus  formed  ahoat 
the  vessel  at  a  small  expense.  The  repairs  havisg 
been  executed,  it  becomes  necesBarv  to  lower  the 
vessel  down  to  that  point  when,  the  dam  heiog 
removed  and  the  water  let  in,  she  can  he  floated 
out  For  this  purpose  cabl^  are  ccaled  mMler 
her,  and  these  coils  filled  in  with  earth,  the  eaiih 
under  the  vessel  and  logs  which  were  placed 
under  her  keel  removed,  the  dock  is  dog  out  to 
its  former  depth,  the  vessel  is  left  suspended  rest- 
ing on  the  coils ;  by  uncoilinff  the  cables  gradually 
the  vessel  is  let  down,  and  is  then  floated  out^ 
Ships  of  400  tons  are  thus  docked  at  Corii^ga. 
This  mode  of  docking  ships  is  followed  on  die 
Indus.  There  are  great  dty  docks  in  Calcutta  and 
in  Bombay  for  shipping  repairs,  and  in  Bombay 
extensive  wet  docks  for  receiving  ships. — JRokdt. 

DOCTOR  FISH,  a  name  given  to  a  species  d 
ChsBtodon,  also  to  the  smiJa-spined  Acanthuro 
subarmatus,  Bennetii. 

DOCUMENT-BILL,  an  Indian  bill  of  exchange 
drawn  on  London,  having  as  collateral  security 
the  bill  of  lading  and  policv  of  insurance  on  the 
goods ;  against  a  part  of  the  estimated  value  of 
these  the  biU  is  drawn. — Simmonds'  Dictiomarw. 

DODABETTA,  the  highest  peak  on  the  I^eQ- 
gherry  mountains  in  Southern  India,  in  lat^  11^ 
25'  N.,  long.  76''  40'  £.,  its  height  being  8760 
feet.  It  was  made  the  site  of  an  observatory, 
under  the  astronomer  at  Madras.  A  recocd  ol 
the  meteorological  observations  was  published  at 
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Madras  in  1848 ;  the  Toda  name  is  Petmaiiz, 
the  name  means  big  mountain. — Sykes ;  Schlagent, 

DODAH.  Hind.  The  unopened  cotton  pod ; 
any  round  seed-yeflsel,  as  poppj  head. 

bODAK.  Hind.  Also  Dudal,  milky,  from  Dudh, 
milk.  Hence  Edypta  erecta,  Sonchus  oleraceus, 
ConTolYuluB  pluricaulis,  Andiachne  telephioides. 
B&ra  dodak,  Euphorbia  thymif olia.  Eulfa  dodak, 
E.  heliosoopia. 

DODA  MARRI.  See  Baluchistan  ;  Kahan ; 
Kalat. 

DODDERS,  species  of  Cuscuta ;  in  the  Soane 
TaUey  they  cover  even  tidl  trees  with  a  golden 
veb. — Hookery  Him,  Jour,  p,  88. 

DODITAK,  a  forehead  jewel  ornament,  worn 
by  Hazara  women. 

DODO,  an  extinct  bird  of  the  Mauritius.  This 
and  the  Aphanapteryx  of  the  Mauritius,  the 
Dinomis,  Philip  Island  parrot  of  New  Zealand 
and  PhiUp  Island,  and  the  Erythromachus  of 
liodrigaec,  have  become  extinct.  Their  large 
size  inade  them  conspicuous  objects,  and,  being 
occupants  of  yery  limited  areas,  ^ey  were  easily 
destroyed. — G.  Bennett^  Gatherings^  p.  248. 

DODOH.  In  Java,  a  posture  of  humility  which 
inferiors  assume  when  approaching  superiors.  It 
is  Bimilar  to  the  custom  in  Burma,  where  the 
superior  sits  on  his  legs. 

DODONEA  BURMANNIANA.    D,  C. 
D.  angnttifolia,  RooA, 
Mendm,   ....  Bras.  I  QhurMke,     .  Tb. -Indus. 
SAnatta,  Alinr, .     .  HmD.    Yarayena,     .  ,, 

Ban  men  dn,     .    .  lUyi.  ■  Shomshad,    .  „ 

A  handsome  small  eyergreen  shrub,  well  suited 
for  hedges,  for  which  it  is  often  used,  and  gene- 
rally called  bog  myrtle. — i2ox&.;  Stewart. 

DODONEA  VISGOSA.  Linn.  Common  on  the 
Neilgherries  and  Panjab ;  wood  elastic,  and  useful 
for  tool  bandies. — M^Ivar;  Van  Mueller. 

DODUOA.  Tel.?  A  wood  of  the  Northern 
Gircars. 

DOFLA,  a  tribe  occupying  the  hills  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  Assam.  In  one  of  their 
districts,  that  of  the  Char  Dwar,  or  Four  Marches, 
BO  less  than  180  petty  chiefs  are  said  to  hold 
authority  in  the  Dofla  yillages.  The  tribes  on  the 
northern  Assam  frontier  are  found  in  the  following 
order  along  the  hills,  yiz.  Aka,  Abor,  Dofla, 
Miri,  Mid  Mishmi ;  next  to  them  is  the  Buteah. 
The  Dofla  country  extends  from  the  hill  course  of 
the  Sondri  riyer  to  the  Bhoroli  riyer,  comprising 
the  hiUs  to  tiie  north  of  Chedwar  in  the  Lakhim- 
pur,  and  of  Naodwar  in  the  Tezpur  district. 

Bangui,  the  term  in  their  language  to  signify 
a  man,  is  the  only  designation  they  giye  tbem- 
aelyea.  Daring  the  latter  days  of  the  declining 
Ahom  suzerainty,  seyeral  attempts  were  made 
to  check  the  Domi  atrocities ;  and  on  one  occasion^ 
raja  Gourinath  Singh  is  said  to  haye  marched  an 
army  into  their  hills  for  the  express  purpose  of 
chastising  them,  and  seyeral  thousand  Doflas 
were  taken  prisoners  and  brought  down  to  the 
plains.  The  raja  obliged  them  to  dig  a  canal,  with 
the  yiew  of  draining  off  the  large  and  unwhole- 
some morasses  that  still  exist  in  mabal  Kollong- 
por;  but  the  greater  portion  of  them  are  said  to 
haye  pcorished,  and  the  task  assigned  to  them 
remained  unaccomplished.  They  are  in  com- 
munication with  the  Tibetans,  and  possess  many 
articles  of  Tibetan  or  Chinese  manufacture. 
They  haye  a  Mongolian  type  of  physiognomy; 


but  from  their  intercourse  with  the  people 
of  the  plains,  and  the  number  of  Assamese 
slayes  which  they  haye  acquired,  it  is  much 
modified  and  softened,  and  Colonel  Dalton  had 
sometimes  seen  Dofla  girls  with  pleasing  and 
regular  features.  Their  complexion  yaries  much 
from  oliye  with  a  ruddy  tinge,  to  dark  brown. 
Marriages  and  marital  rights  are  the  same  with  the 
Dofla  as  with  the  hill  MirL  Those  who  can 
afford  it  are  polygamists ;  but  polyandry  is  far 
more  common  amon«t  the  Dofla  than  amongst 
the  eastern  tribes.— DaZ/an,  Ethnol.  of  Bengal; 
Beng,  As.  Soc.  Jaur.^  No.  2061. 
DOG. 


Kalb, Arab. 

Kan,   .....   Ghik. 

Ghien, Fa. 

Hand,     ....     Osl 
Kuon,  K6m,     ,    .     .  Gb. 

Kutta Hind. 

Gane, It. 


Gams,  . 
Sag,  .  . 
Svao;  Spa, 
Perro, .  . 
Nai,  .  . 
Kuka,  . 
Kynpek, 


.     Lat. 

.     PSBS. 

Sansk. 

.    .  Sf. 

.    Tam. 

Tkl. 

Tube. 
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The  yarious  kinds  of  dogs  are  commonly  be- 
lieyed  to  haye  been  deriyed  from  one  extinct 
species.  On  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  of  date 
B.C.  8400  to  2100,  seyeral  yarieties  of  dogs  are 
represented,  and  on  one  Assyrian  monument,  of 
date  B.C.  640,  an  enormous  mastiff  is  figured, — 
eyidences  of  the  fact  of  the  long  existence  of  many 
yarieties.  A  predilection  for  the  society  of  man 
seems  almost  mherent  in  the  dog ;  and  when  we 
trace  back  its  history,  ss  fiur  as  the  refuse  heaps 
of  Denmark  and  the  pile  folks  of  the  Swiss  kkes, 
or,  what  is  still  more  suggestiye,  the  representa- 
tions on  the  Egyptian  temples  and  tombs,  the 
sreat  fact  is  irresistible,  that  man  and  the  dog 
haye  shared  each  other's  company  for  possibly  a 
longer  period  than  any  other  creatures;  and 
whether  the  attachment  at  first  was  gradual  or 
not,  it  has  now,  at  least  as  far  as  the  brute  is  con- 
cerned, become  instinctiye.  Moreoyer,  when  we 
think  of  the  yast  periods  embraced  by  the  Egyp- 
tian moniunents  of  antiquity,  and  the  time  it  must 
haye  taken  to  deyelope  eyen  one  yariety  from  the 
feral  stock,  and  note  the  foxhound  or  the  turn- 
spit of  4500  to  5000  years  ago,  it  may  wdl  be 
conceded  that  the  dog,  of  all  four-footed  beasts, 
has  a  claim  to  man's  Hndness  and  protection.  The 
dog  is  mentioned  forty  times  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, but  always  in  terms  of  ayersion*  In  the 
present  day,  Bedouins  cherish  theur  dogs.  Except 
at  Medina,  they  are  met  with  everywhere  in  Arabia 
and  Syria,  are  of  the  fierce  Turkoman  breed,  the 
shepherd  dog,  the  bazar  dog,  and  the  Macedonian 
greyhound,  and  are  almost  as  much  cherished  as  by 
Europeans ;  and,  whether  a  wretched  mongrel,  or 
belonging  to  one  of  the  pure  breeds,  a  dog  is  the 
fierce  companion  of  the  wandering  Turkoman,  with 
its  long  ears  and  winter  coating  of  long  soft  hair. 
The  shepherd  dog  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Europe 
in  any  respect  There  is  also  the  town  or  bazar  dog, 
besides  crosses  of  the  dog  and  wolf  and  the  dog  and 
fox.  Dogs  are  generally  the  only  sentinels  of  eyery 
Bedouin  encampment ;  and  the  Macedonian  grey- 
hound, with  the  usual  addition  of  a  hawk  perched 
near  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  forms  part  of  the  suite 
of  a  shaikh  or  other  chief  throughout  most  parts 
of  Arabia.  This  animal  is  about  the  height  of  a 
full-sized  English  greyhound,  but  rather  stouter ; 
he  is  deep-chested,  has  long  smooth  hair  of  a  red 
colour,  and  a  tail  nearly  as  much  feathered  as  that 
of  an  Irish  setter.  His  speed  does  not  quite  equal 
that  of  the  highest  brea  dogs  of  Great  Britain, 
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but  he  keeps  it  ap  so  much  longer,  that  he  is 
tolerably  certain  of  running  down  the  fleetest 
gazelle. 

The  wild  dpg  is  the  Cuon  rutilans  of  natural- 
ists. They  are  to  be  found  in  packs  throughout 
Ceylon,  British  India,  and  Malayana,  the  Himalaya 
and  Tibet,  and  each  of  the  races  has  a  name  for 
it,  mostly  meaning  wild  dog.  Wild  dogs  do 
not  bark, — they  only  whine,  howl,  and  growl. 
The  Himalayan  wild  dog,  when  taken  young,  is 
easily  tamed ;  and  this  rule  would  seem  to  hold 
good  with  the  wild  races  of  other  countries ;  in- 
deed, although  not  generally  acknowledged,  the 
wolf,  jackaJ,  and  hysena  get  much  attached  to  man, 
if  carefully  reared  and  treated  with  kindness.  The 
semi-domesticated  dogs,  in  common  with  the  wild 
species,  have  erect  ears,  and  this  would  seem  to 
become  more  pronounced  the  nearer  they  assimi- 
late to  the  latter.    This  circumstance  has  been 


fact,  for  the  story  arose  out  of  a  casaal  remaric 
which  one  Bhil  made  to  another  in  iny  beariog, 
as  we  were  passiug  a  certain  large  tree  (with  a 
straight  stump  about  five  yards  high  before  &e 
branches  b^gan,  up  which  a  tiger  had  jumped). 
Perhaps  these  dogs  hunt  the  tiger  for  poadiing  en 
their  deer ;  or  it  may  be  only  the  ol4  aatipatfcy 
between  cat  and  dog  on  a  la^e  scalp.' 

Mr.  Arthur  Grote,  G.S.,  sent  to  the  Bei^ 
Asiatic  Society  from  Ghaibasa,  Gentral  India,  tfce 
skins  and  skeletons  of  a  mature  female  and  nitle 
half-grown,  of  the  ordinary  wild  dpg,  so  called, 
of  British  India.  These  animals  are  spedtoHy 
identical  with  a  particularly  fine  living  adult  Bule 
sent  down  from  iTf^per  Ai^m ;  and  this  appeva 
to  be  the  ordinary  species  alike  of  the  Himal^ 
and  of  Gentral  and  S.  India,  Cania  Dukhnneois, 
Sykes,  and  G.  primsevus,  Uodg^n;  ax^d  a  Malajin 
specimen  in  that  museum,  which  was  suwoaeato 


noted  in  respect  to  domesticated  sheep,  goats,  etc.,  I  be  G.  Sumatrensis,  HardwickCy  differed  only  in  i^ 
when  left  more  or  less  to  shift  for  themselyes,  as  !  oopsiderably  deeper  tint  of  its  rufoua  coloqni^ 
is  apparent  on  the  Himalayas  and  Alps.  |      The  Vakhan  Vog  is  a  breed  from  CliitacaL    It 

In  the  Nepal  hills,  the  dhole  or  wild  doff  are  |  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Scotch  ooUie. 
found  in  padut,  varying  from  60  to  200,  and  th^  |  They  have  long  ears,  a  bushy  tail,  aiui  a  bo^f 


havoc  committed  by  them  among  the  flocks  ol 
sheep  and  hill  cattle  is  incredible.  Their  destruc- 
tion of  deer  also  is  immense,  and  their  mode  of 
hunting  mav  be  worthy  of  mention.  In  size  the 
wild  dog  is  Httle  larger  than  the  common  jackal 
of  India,  but  longer  in  the  body,  and  j^ossessiug 
much  greater  power,'  with  a  verjr  formidable  set 
of  ja^s.  Golour,  a  rich  reddish-brown,  with 
scenting  qualities  of  the  highest  order.  Soon 
after  nightf^  the  pack  assemble  at  a  given  cry, 
when  they  disperse  in  threes  and  fours  in  search 
of  game.  The  first  party  that  hit  off  the  trail, 
open,  when  the  whole  pack  rush  to  them,  and 
wlien  aU  are  assembled,  fasten  to  the  trail  and  off 
they  ga  The  deer  soon  become  alarmed  and 
double,  when  the  pack  immediately  tell  off  in 
parties,  each  one  rushing  to  the  different  passes 
lor  which  deer  are  known  to  make ;  and  on  the 
deer  attempting  to  pass  either,  it  is  immediately 
seized  by  the  party,  who  utter  a  simultaneous  cry, 
and  the  whole  pack  then  rush  in,  and  the  deer  is 
at  once  devoured.  Fresh  game  is  next  sought, 
and  in  the  same  way  destroyed ;  and  this  species 
of  hunting  is  continued  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pack,  till  all  their  appetites  are  appeased,  when 
they  retire  to  their  almost  inaccessible  fastnesses 
in  the  rocks,  and  remain  for  three  or  four  days, 
until  hunger  again  drives  them  forth  on  another 
excursioiL  From  their  destxuctive  qualities,  the 
wild  dogs  hardly  ever  remain  longer  than  a  monl^ 
in  the  same  locality,  having  in  that  time  effectu- 
ally scared  away  all  the  deer  for  miles  round. 
Gaptain  Smith  never  knew  them  to  attack  man, 
ana  even  when  severely  wounded,  they  will  only 
snap  after  the  manner  of  a  wounded  jackal.  When 
deer  are  not  procurable,  they  will  attack  even  bears. 
Wild  dogs  differ  slightly  in  appearance.  They 
are  '  the  moat  determined  enemies  of  the  tiger, 
hunting  him  whenever  they  meet  with  him.'  ^  I 
have  been  assured,'  remarks  Lieutenant  Rice,  ^  by 
Bhils,  that  they  have  sometimes  seen  a  tiger  kept 
prisoner  up  a  Iwree  tree,  with  a  pack  of  these  dogs 
hanging  uround  him,  when  on  no  other  occasloii 
would  a  tiger  attempt  to  save  himself  by  climbing 
trees.  On  the  approach  of  the  men  the  wild  dogs 
dispersed,  when  the  ti^er  jumped  down  and  gkd^ 
made  his  escape.    This  I  firmly  believe  to  be  a 
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more  calculated  for  swiftness  than  strength.  Tbe 
oolours  ace  black,  reddish-brown,  or  iQottl^ 

The  Hill  Dog^  are  covered  with  blae^  wool, 
which  forms  an  article  of  traffic  They  are  hige, 
and  ferocious  to  sixaneers,  but  are  useful  as  she^ 
dogs,  and  are  providea  with  an  iron  collar  to  aecore 
the  dog  from  a  leopard's  teeth. 

The  Tibetan  Mastiff  is  large,  Strong,  with  a 
shaggy  coat  It  is  very  fierce,  weQ  adapted  to 
defend  flocks  against  robbers  or  beasts  of  prey;  il 
is  subject  to  hydrophobia.  It  has  a  tan-coloared 
supra-orbital  stripe. 

The  Shikari  Dog  of  Kamaon  is  very  like  the 
pariah  dog  of  the  plains. 

The  Dags  of  Sxinawar  are  of  a  large  ferodoos 
breed,  resembling  wild  beasts  in  their  mtare; 
they  are  covered  with  black  wool,  and  are  Tery 
averse  to  strangers,  whom  they  often  bite  and 
tear  in  a  most  shoddne  manner ;  they  are  generally 
chained  during  the  day,  otherwise  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  approach  a  village.  The  deeoe, 
especially  of  the  young  ones,  is  ahnoat  equal  to 
shawl  wool. 

The  breed  of  Bisehur,  in  the  Huoaalaya,  is 
noted  for  its  size  and  hardihood.  The  finest  dogs 
of  this  breed  bear  a  considerable  lesemblaDoe 
to  a  mastiff,  but  retain  a  good  deal  of  the  em: 
Their  colour  in  general  is  black  and  white,  with  a 
little  red  occasionally ;  their  hair  is  long  and  thick, 
and  the  tail  lo^g  and  bushy,  curling  up  behind ; 
their  head  is  somewhat  long  and  pointed,  like  the 
common  shepherd^s  dog.  Th^  are  often  vay 
fierce,  and  sometimes  attain  a  considerable  sise, 
but  are  seldom  so  large  as  a  fullnsized  vmtiS. 
These  animals  are  furnished  with  a  down  under 
their  long  shaggy  hair,  which  is  as  fine  aiw}  aof^  ^ 
shawl  wool ;  this  comes  off  easily  in  warm  w€adMr, 
and  is  regularly  shed  with  the  hur.  Evetj  animal 
is  similarly  furnished  in  this  cold  ooontiy.  Tbe 
natives  use  these  as  sheep-dogs,  in  tibe  s^me  way 
as  those  of  other  countries,  and  also  for  hunting 
all  sorts  of  game,  even  birds,  which  they  tiie  oat  ia 
flying ;  and  some  were  valued  at  a  very  huch  pnee. 

From  a  genealogical  table  in  the  Enc^do- 
Mddia  Britannica,  it  appears  that  tbe  eommon 
Turkish  dog  is  the  par^t  stock  of  moat  otfa^i 
known  in  Europe. 


DOQAB. 


DOKHMA. 


The  Greyhound  o/Bamian  is  fleei  It  has  long 
sbaggy  hair  on  the  legg  and  body.  The  Persian 
gr^ound  has  a  fringe  of  soft  aXkj  hair  on  the 


The  dog  which  is  known  in  Bengal  by  the  name 
of  the  Nepal  Bog^  is,  properly  speaking,  a  native 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Tibets,  whence  it  is  usually 
brought  to  Nepal.  It  is  a  fierce  and  surly  creatnre, 
about  the  siie  of  an  English  Newfoundland,  and 
covered  witii  thick  long  haur.  It  is  reckoned  to 
be  a  good  watch-dog,  and  nerer  to  sleep  at  night. 

Amongst  the  Hindus  of  India  and  the  Indian 
Mahomedans,  the  dog  is  regarded  as  an  unclean 
animal.  Witli  the  C]i«e,  Ojibbeway,  Swampy^  (tnd 
Siooz,  the  dog  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  ac- 
o«|itable  sacrifice  to  the  offended  deities,  five  dogs 
being,  the  oommon  number  for  a  propitiatory 
ofifering.  The  unclaimed  dogs  of  Bombay,  Egypt, 
Meoea,  and  Constantinople  are  a  sad  nuisance, 
and  even  in  Bombay,  being  protected  and  fed,  but 
not  housed,  by  the  Paisee  mhabitante,  as  well  as 
by  Hindua  An  expiring  Parsee  requires  the 
presenoe  of  a  dog,  in  furtherance  of  his  departing 
Bou],  and,  after  the  Sag-did  or  dog-look,  the  ex- 
posed body  is  spe^ly  consigned  to  the  Tower  of 
silence.  In  Rangoon,  pariah  dogs  infest  the  town. 
The  greatest  number  of  dogs  are  found  near  the 
Kyoungs. 

Dogs  are  eaten  in  Ohina,  at  Zanzibar,  in 
Australia,  and  the  Pacific.  In  China  there  are 
restaurants  both  for  dogs'  and  cats*  fiesh. 

Dog-skin  is  thin,  but  tough,  and  makes  good 
leather.  Of  late  years  horse  leather  takes  its 
place  for  thin  dress  shoes.  Most  of  tiie-  dog-skin 
gloves  are  really  made  of  lamb-i^in. 

Dogs  in  the  Pacific  Islands  are  fed  on  cocoa- 
nute. — MacGregar;  DarwMa  Variaium  of  Animals 
a»4i Plants;  Jenlon^s  Mammalia;  Smithes  Nepal; 
Jour,  As.  Soc,  o/Ben.^  November  1856  ;  Gerard's 
Kanawar;  Prater's  Himalaya  Mis,  p.  854 ;  Robin* 
som's  Travels^  n.  p.  856  ;  Gray^  ii.  pp.  75, 76.  See 
Gunit. 

DOGAR,  ahK>  Dogra,  a  predatory  and  nastoral 
ra€e  scattered  over  various  tracts  of  the  N.W.  of 
Hindustan.  There  are  a  few  in  Hansi,  Sonam, 
and  Firozpur,  \?hich  latter  place,  together  with  a 
consideraUe  tract  along  the  bank  of  the  Sutlej, 
they  held  for  a  long  time  during  the  ISUi  century 
in  almost  undisputed  sovereignty.  Their  occupa- 
tion was  divided  between  pasture  and  plunder. 
Thecy  are  Mahomedans,  and  state  that  they  were 
ori^naUy  Chaulum  Rajputs ;  but  the  Kaim  Khani 
and  other  converted  Ohauhan  of  those  parts  will 
not  acknowledge  the  fraternity,  asserting  that 
Dogar  were  nothing  but  Jats  and  Gujars.  Dogars 
ate  held  in  no  consideration  by  their  neighbours, 
but  in  former  times  they  were  much  dreaded  on 
account  of  their  predatory  habits,  which  a  civiMsed 
neighbourhood  and  a  strong  government  compel 
tlumi  now  unwillingly  to  relinquish.  Their  per- 
sonal appearance  is  in  their  favour :  they  are  a 
tall  and  muscular  race,  and  are  generally  remark- 
able for  having  large  aquiline  noses.  Members  of 
the  Dogar  race  attained  distinction  first  as  feuda- 
tories of  Ranjit  Singh,  and  later  as  allies  of  the 
British.  The  raja  of  Jamu  and  Kashmir  is  a 
Dogar.  Th<^  use  as  a  written  character  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Nagari,  to  which  the  term  Dogri 
has  been  ffiven.—SWtor«  iSwpp.  Ghss.;  Oust. 

DOGBANES,  the  Apocvnacese,  or  dosbane 
tribe  <^  pkmts,  are  trees  and  shrubs,  of  which  the 


I  oleander  is  a  conspicuous  example.  Some  are 
herbaceous,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vinca  or  peri- 
winkle, a  climbing  plant  with  trailing  twigs.  The 
Nerium  piscidium  of  Roxburgh  is  common  in  the 
Khassya  or  Sylhet  mountains,  and  there  called 
echalat.  It  is  an  extensive  perennial  climber. 
Its  bark  contains  a  large  quantity  of  fibre,  which 
the  natives  use  for  the  same  purposes  as  hemp. 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  steeping  some  of  the  young 
shoots  in  a  fish-pond,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  the  bark,  and  to  clean  the  fibres, 
found  that  many,  if  not  all  the  fish,  were  killed. 
Hence  the  specific  name  which  he  applied.  Dr 
Wight  formed  the  plant  into  a  new  genus,  Echal- 
turn.— FA  Ind.  ii.  p.  7. 

DOG-FLY,  the  zimb  of  Abyssinia. 

DOG'S  TONGUE  FISH  is  shaped  like  the  sole. 
It  attaches  itself  to  the  bottoms  of  boats,  and 
makes  a  sonorous  noise,  which  is  more  musical 
when  several  are  stuck  to  the  same  plank  and  act 
in  concert — Bowring^s  Siam^  i.  p.  11.! 

DOH,  a  name  in  Java  for  the  horsehair-like 
fibre  of  the  eju  or  gomuti  palm,  the  Arenga 
saccharifera,  LahiU.—Simmonds, 

DOHADA.  Hind.  A  term  which  usually  signi- 
fies the  desire  or  longing  of  a  pregnant  woman,  to 
which  the  Hindus  attach  as  much  importance  as 
do  the  nations  of  Europe. 

DOHAGUN.  Amongst  the  Hindus,  Sohagun  is 
a  woman  who  becomes  sati  previous  to  her  lord's 
death ;  Dohagnn,  one  who  follows  him  after 
death. 

DO-H  ARTHA.  Hind.  A  wdl  with  two  wheels. 

DOING  NAK,  a  hill  race  in  Arakan,  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Mayu  river.  They  are 
Buddhists ;  their  language  is  a  corrupt  Bengali, 
and  they  call  themselves  Kheim  banago.  They 
are  a  branch  of  the  Ghukma,  and  appear  also  to 
have  been  endogamous.  Captain  Lewm  mentions 
that  they  abandoned  the  parent  stem  during  the 
ehiefship  of  Janbakhsh  Khan,  about  1782.  The 
reason  of  this  split  was  a  disagreement  on  the 
subject  of  marriages.  The  chief  passed  an  order 
that  the  Doing  Nak  should  intermarry  with  the 
tribe  in  general.  This  was  contrary  to  ancient 
custom,  and  caused  discontent,  and  eventually  a 
break  in  the  tribe. —  icwrn'*  Hill  Tracts  of 
Chittagong,  p.  65  ;  Raffles'  History  of  Java^  i.  p. 
828 ;  Lubbock,  Grig,  of  Civil,  ja.  108. 

DOI-PHORYA.  Mahr.  Tlie  name  of  a  class 
of  importunate  Hindu  mendicants,  who  knock 
their  beads  against  stones  to  enforce  compliance 
with  their  demands;  hence  any  importunate 
petitioner. 

DOJA.  Tibet.  An  ingot  of  silver,  stamped, 
current  on  the  hiUs  for  20  rupees. 

DOKA.  Hind.?  A  tree  of  Chutia  Nagpur, 
with  a  hard  red  timber. — Cal  Cat.  Ex. 

DOKAD-DAR,  a  pattern  in  a  Kashmir  shawl. 
Dokh,  a  Central  Asian  cotton  fabric. 

DOKH.  Hind.  A  cut-and-thrust  sword  of 
Hindustan. 

DOKHMA  or  Dakhma,  or  Tower  of  Silence,  the 
place  for  depositing  the  dead  of  the  Parsee  race. 
The  dokhma  has  a  deep  well,  surrounded  by  a 
platform  with  channels  converging  to  the  well. 
The  body  is  laid  on  a  partition  of  the  platform, 
and  the  fluids  resulting  from  its  decomposition 
flow  alonff  the  channeU  into  the  well ;  but  after 
a  time  the  remnants  of  bones  are  al^o  swept 
into  that  excavation.    The  word  is  also  said  to  be 
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DOKHTAR. 


DOLICHOS  UNIFLOBUS. 


the  name  applied  to  the  fire  temples  of  the  ancient 
fire-woiihippen  overhanging  the  Caspian  Sea. 

DOKHTAk  Pers.  A  daughter.  It  ia  pro- 
nounced much  the  same  as  that  word  is  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  from  tiie  Sanskrit  Duhitri,  one  who 
millEs  the  cow,  a  milkmaid. 

DOKOA,  a  pigmy  African  race  described  by  Dr. 
Krapf,  4  feet  mgh.  They  are  said  to  pray  with 
feet  in  the  air  and  their  head  on  the  ground,  and 
cat  snakes,  ants,  mice. 

DOK-PA-CHU,  the  river  of  the  Dokpa.  Lieut 
Strachey  found  the  Dokpa  the  chief  salt-earners. 

DOKKA,  a  low  caste  of  Singhbum. 

DOL,  in  Bengal  a  social  section  of  high-caste 
Hindus,  each  presided  over  by  a  Doli^ti,  who 
can  summon  the  section  together  on  marriage 
and  death  festivals. 

DOL,  in  Persian,  also  Dol-dolab  and  Dolaba,  a 
revolving  wheel  of  buckets  for  drawing  water, 
usuall^r  cfdled  a  Persian  wheel,  and  such  as  ia 
used  m  dredging  machines.  In  Urdu,  Dol  is 
written  dither  with  the  Persian  or  Hindi  D ;  and 
ia  aJao  a  vessel  for  drawing  water;  a  leathern 
bucket— £Wio^ 

DOIiA,  in  Yemen,  is  a  government  officer  much 
such  another  as  a  pacha  in  Turkey,  only  acting 
upon  a  narrower  sti^e. — Niehuhr^g  Tr,  ii.  p.  85. 

DOLA.  Hind.  From  Doola,  to  swing ;  a  swing. 
Dola-Jatra,  the  swing  festival  held  on  the  fidl 
rooon  of  Phalgun  (March — April)  in  honour  of 
Krishna,  when  figures  of  Krishna  and  Kadha  are 
swung  in  an  ornamented  swing. 

DOLA.  Hind.  A  Mahomedan  woman  of 
inferior  rank,  married  to  a  man  of  superior  rank. 
She  takes  a  lower  place  than  a  wife  of  equal 
station,  and  is  earned  to  her  husband^s  home 
without  any  oeromonial  or  procession. 

DOLA.   Hind.  Bier.  Dola  runka,  the  war  bier. 

DOLDRUMS,  a  term  given  by  seamen  to  the 
zone  or  girdle  of  the  equatorial  calms,  lying 
between  &e  N.E.  and  S. W.  trade  winds.  Here 
long  calms  alternate  with  dreadful  storms.  Be- 
sides being  a  region  of  calms  and  baffling  winds, 
it  is  a  rogion  noted  for  its  rains  and  clou^  which 
make  it  one  of  the  most  oppressive  and  disagree- 
able places  at  sea.  The  ships  from  Europe  for  India 
and  Australia  have  to  cross  it.  They  are  often 
bafiled  in  it  for  two  or  three  weeks ;  then  the 
childron  and  the  passengers  who  aro  of  delicate 
health  su£fer  most  It  is  a  frightful  graveyard  on 
the  wayside  to  those  Eastern  lands. — Maui-y's 
Phys,  Geog,  p.  175. 

DOLL  Hind.  Grounds  and  houses  established 
by  Hindu  religious  bodies  in  towns. 

DOLICHOS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Fabaceee,  or  the  bean  tribe. 
About  thirty-two  species  of  Dolichos  are  well 
known.  Cattle  eat  the  straw  of  D.  pilosus,  the 
Takuri-kulay  of  Bengal.  D.  pilosus,  with  downy 
leaves  and  pods,  abounds  in  Tenasserim.  Several 
varieties  of  D.  Sinensis  are  cultivated,  and  D. 
uuifloruB,  the  common  horse  gram  plant,  is  grown 
in  many  parts  of  India. 

DOLICHOS  CATJANG.    Roxb. 

D.  SinensiB,  var.  orthooarpus. 
Burbuti,  ....  Bkno. 
Tadagnnny, .    .    .    Can. 
Kurson  pyroo,  .    .        „ 
Red  gram,    •    .    .     Eno. 
Small-fraited  doUohoH,  „ 
Ohora,     ....     Gcj. 
Lobeh,    ....  Hind. 


Bullar,    .    .    • 

.  Hind. 

Masendi,      .    . 

Malkal. 

L&sunda,     • 

.  Sanbk. 

Lee  mie, .    .    . 

.  Singh. 

.     Tau. 

Dantu  pesalu, . 

.    .Tkl. 

Bobra  boharlu, 

•    •    t> 

A  valuable  pulse,  prized  in  India ;  it  is  caltavated 
in  PortufiaL  D.  Sinensis  has  six  varieiieB,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  white,  brown,  and  black  aeedi, 
— ^leucospermus,phffi06permu8,and  mel&nospenDis. 
Ainslie,  p.  237  ;  Roxb.  iii.  308.    See  D«  SineosiL 

DOLICHOS  FALCATUS.    Klein. 
Ita  mange  tige,  .    .    TsL.  i  Verri  uItb,  ....  Tel. 

Common  in  hedges,  thickets,  etc,  wbere  tlie 
soil  is  rich  and  moist  Flowers  during  tlie  eaU 
season.  The  tuberous  roots  are  cut  by  the  nalrni 
into  the  form  of  beads,  and  strong^  and  won 
round  the  neck  to  cure  purging  in  children.— 
Roxb.  iii.  311. 

DOLICHOS  GLUTINOSUS.    ifcw*. 
Qlydne  viaooaa,  IU}ih,         \  Bhynchona  viseoaa,  D.C 
Shim-batrajee,  .    .  Beno.    Kara  kandi,    .     .    •  Ta^ 
Erra  chikkudo,  Tbl.    Nugn  ehiUndn, .    .     „ 

Kara  ohikkada,     .        „     | 

Grows  all  over  India,  and  has  lai^giah  jeUov 
flowers ;  differs  but  Uttle  from  D.  tomentosa. 

DOLICHOS  PILOSUa    Roxb. 
Taa  bai,  .    •    •    •  BOBif.  |  Takari  kolay,   .     .  Ham 

Grows  over  all  India.  Cattle  eat  the  straw.— 
Roxb,  iii.  312. 

DOLICHOS  SINENSIS.    Unn. 

fi  orthocarpiia. 
fifi  phaBoapqnuttt. 


«  eocremocarpus. 
m»  leaooapermuB. 
fifi  phssospennas. 
Burhati,  ....  Beng. 
Ohowlee, ....  Dukh. 
Olbeah,  .  .  .  .EoYPT. 
Lobia, .  .  Hind.,  Pbbs. 
Bawan,  .  .  Jalandhab. 
Raongi,  .  .  .  Kanora. 
Para,  ....  Malkal. 


Ghota  harwanh,  .  Pa». 
Bawangan,  .  .  .  Sdoa. 
Ohaonro,.  .  .  .  Sonx 
Wandora  ma&,  .  .  Sibch. 
Karamani ;  Bobbarin,  Tax. 
Ala-chandala  ;  Alaawdij  „ 
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The  varieties  of  this  commonly>cultiyated  ^ecies 
have  white,  brown,  and  black  seeds;.  The  seeticni 
eccremocarpus  is  D.  Sinensis,  2>.C,  the  D.  eeaqni- 
pedaljs  of  Linn.  The  orthocarpus  is  thjo  D.  Tnmqae- 
bariensis  of  Jaoquemont,  D.  catjang  of  Roacbozgh. 
This  bean  is  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rains;  it  has  a  very  long  and  slender  pod,  and 
eaten  as  French  beans.  The  bean  itself  is  bomiU, 
and  those  with  white  seeds  aro  esteemed  the  hest. 
Moisture, ....  U'U  \  Fatty  or  oily  matlor,  I'^l 
Nitrogenoas  matter,  24*00  Mineral  oonstitoentB 
Starchy  „         59*02 1     (ash),  .....   3*13 

DOLICHOS  TRANQUEBARIENSIS.    Jac^ 

D.  Sinensis,  var.  orthocarpoa. 

Lobeh  ke  phalli,  .  Dukh.  I  Pyton-kai,     •    .    •   Tail 

Bajamasha,      .    .  Samsk.  |  Pesala-kaia,  .    .    .     Tel. 

This  is  a  long,  slender,  pleasant-tasted  legume, 
not  unlike  the  French  bean  both  in  appeaianoe 
and  natural  qualities.  Thero  is  a  hunger  vmrieky 
of  it,  called  in  Tamil,  Perum  pyton-kai;  in 
Dukhani,  Suffaid  lobeh  ke  phalli;  in  Ttingo, 
Dantoo  pesala-kaia,  and  in  Sanskrit,  Sveta  raja- 
maaha. — Ainslie,  p.  244. 

DOLICHOS  UNIFLORUS.    Lam. 
D.  bifloros,  Boxb. 
Koiong ;  Bawan,  .    Bkas.    Barat ;  Botang,     .  Paio. 

KulthokuUe;Kalti,BEN.    Qaar, „ 

Hurali,  ....  Can.  Kolatha ;  Colata,  Sasisk. 
Kalatt ;  Kulat,     .  Chen.    Kolt ;  Kolt,  Bavi,  Sunv. 

Madras  gram ;  Gram,  Eno.    Oagli, „ 

Horse  gram,  .  .  „  KoUtu  ....  Tav. 
Kulti,  .  Hind.,  Mahb.  Ulavalla ;  U1a?a» .  Tn. 
Mathera;  Maediri,    Mal. 

It  is  used  in  S.  India  for  cattle,  and  la  the 
common  food  for  horses  in  the  southern  pari  of 
the  Peninsula.  It  is  a  very  pleasant-tasted  poke, 
and  is  used  by  the  poorer  daases  as  an  artade  of 
diet  in  curries.    It  is  grown  in  fields  after  the 


DOLL. 


DOLPHIN. 


rains.  When  given  to  hemes,  it  must  first  be 
boiled ;  they  soon  become  very  fond  of  it,  and 
keep  in  as  good  condition  as  npon  any  other  grain. 
Moisture,  ....  11*40  I  Fatty  or  oily  matter,  0*81 
Niirogenous  matter,  23  "^S    mineral  constitiients 

Staxehy  „       6143 1     (aah), 31 

It  is  commonly  cultiTated  for  its  pnlse  np  to 
7000  feet  or  more  in  the  Himalaya,  and  is  laigely 
grown  in  the  Peninsula  of  Inx&a.  It  produces 
abcmt  sixty-fold  in  a  good  soil  and  favourable 
season.  One  variety  has  grey  seeds ;  the  seeds  of 
another  variety,  melanospermus,  are  jet  black. 
Both  varieties  of  seed  are  used  to  feed  cattle,  and 
ss  food  of  man  in  times  of  scarcity.  Cattle  eat 
the  straw. 

M cneela  gnm  oil,  .  Eko.  |  YarooBanigaloo  nuna,  TxL. 
Vareadalai  yemud,     Tam.  | 

is  a  pale  yellow  clear  oil.  The  variety  employed 
tot  ou  has  nearly  white  seeds. — Roxb, ;  Voigt;  J, 
L.  Siewari  ;  AirMe,  p.  288. 

DOLL,  properly  Dal.  Hind.  A  name  of 
the  pukes,  Gajanus  Indicus  or  pigeon  pea,  and 
Phaseolus  aureus ;  largely  used  as  rood. 

DOLLAR,  a  coin  current  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  parts  of  South  America,  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  China,  and  some  of  the  states  of  con- 
tinental Europe.  It  is  usually  the  largest  silver 
coin  of  a  country.  The  American  dollar  is  divided 
into  100  cents,  and  is  valued  at  about  48.  2d. 
There  are  Sicilian,  Austrian,  and  Spanish  dollars, 
which  are  estimated  according  to  their  weights 
and  finenesB. 

In  the  Archipelago,  the  dollar  coins  of  the 
highest  value  are  wlmt  are  called  *  Pillar  dollars,' 
from  two  pillars,  supposed  to  represent  the  Pillars 
(rf  Hercules,  which  are  stamped  on  the  reverse  of 
the  coins  of  Carolus  iii.  and  iv.  The  coinage  of 
the  indepoident  states  of  South  America,  and 
even  those  of  Ferdinand  vu.  of  Spain,  are  only 
current  at  a  considerable  discount.  Almost  the 
entire  exportable  poduce  of  Acheen  and  the 
Pedier  coasts  is  raised  by  the  Batta  and  other 
nations  6i  the  interior,  who  sell  it  to  the  Malays 
of  the  coast,  who  again  resell  it  to  strangers. 
The  Batta,  like  many  other  of  the  brown-com- 
plezioned  tribes  of  the  Archipekgo,  have  a  singular 
custom  of  melting  down  the  precious  metals  they 
obtain  into  circ^ar  FJ^tes,  which  are  connected 
with  their  religions.  The  Pillar  dollars,  probably 
owing  to  the  superior  purity  of  the  metal,  are 
more  easily  melted  down  than  the  Mexican  dollars, 
whidi  require  a  degree  of  heat  that  the  Batta  are 
unable  to  produce.  The  Anglo-American  traders 
who  visit  the  west  coast  therefore  hit  upon  the 
system  of  melting  down  the  Mexican  dollars  in 
the  United  States,  and  coining  them  into  Pillar 
dollars,  so  that  an  equalization  in  the  value  of 
these  coins  is  likely  soon  to  take  place ;  but  as  the 
Batta  require  the  dollars  almost  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  mdting  down,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  new  system  may  not  materially  affect 
the  production  of  exportable  articles. — Sinmonds' 
Diet. 

DOLMEN,  a  table  stone  used  by  ancient  races 
as  a  sepulchral  monument  The  British  apply 
the  word  cromlech  to  widely  different  structures. 
Its  true  meaning  is  a  circle  of  upright  stones,  like 
the  'Hurlers'  and  ^Nine  Maidens'  in  Cornwall. 
The  cromlech  of  the  British  antiquarian  is  the 
same  as  the  Welsh  and  English  *  quoit,'  such  as 
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Arthur's  quoit  or  coetan,  near  Cricdeth,  Lauyon 
quoit  and  Chun  quoit  and  others  in  Cornwall, 
Stanton  Drew  quoit  in  Somersetshire,  the  Kitts- 
koty  or  quoit  near  Maidstone,  and  the  Coity-y< 
enroc  in  Guernsey,  all  of  them  circles  of  upright 
stones.  Professor  Sven  Nilsson  (On  the  Stone 
Age,  p.  159)  defines  the  English  cromlech  as 
synonymous  to  the  French  dolmen,  the  Scandi- 
navian dds,  and  the  dyss  of  Denmark,  consisting  of 
one  large  block  of  stone,  Bup]X)rted  hj  some  three 
to  five  stones  arranged  in  a  ring,  and  intended  to 
contain  one  corpse  only,  several  of  these  dorsar 
being  sometimes  enclosed  in  circles  of  raised 
stones.  Following,  however,  the  nomenclature 
given  by  the  late  Dr.  Lukis,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong 
m  assigning  the  word  cromlech  to  all  elaborate 
megalithic  structures  of  one  or  more  chambers, 
in  which  category  the  passage  graves  may  be 
included.  The  dolmen  (Do) ,  a  table,  Moen,  a  stone) 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  of  different  structure.  The 
cromlechs  of  Jersey  and  the  adjacent  islands 
partake  of  the  character  of  the  French  grottes 
aux  fto,  the  fairy's  grotto,  as  well  as  the  Gang- 
rifter,  the  gallery  tombs  of  the  Swedes,  the 
jettestuer  or  chambered  tumuli  of  the  Danes,  and 
the  German  Hunenbetten.  In  China,  the  cham- 
bered tumuli  associated  with  megalithic  avenues 
have  attained  their  greatest  development.  The 
great  tomb  (the  Ling  or  resting-place  of  Yung  Lo 
of  the  Ming  dynasty),  80  miles  from  Pekin,  con- 
sists of  an  enormous  mound  or  earth  barrow 
covered  with  tarees,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  a 
mile  in  circumference.  In  the  centre  of  the 
mound  is  a  stone  chamber  containing  the  sarco- 
phagus, in  which  is  the  corpse.  This  chamber  or 
vault  is  approached  by  an  arched  tunnel,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  bricked  up.  This  entrance 
is  approached  by  a  paved  causeway,  passing 
through  numerous  arches,  galleries,  courts,  and 
halls  of  sacrifice,  and  through  a  long  avenue  of 
colossal  marble  figures,  sixteen  pairs  of  wolves, 
kelins,  lions,  horses,  camels,  elephants,  and  twelve 
pairs  of  warriors,  priests,  and  civil  ojficer& 

There  was  a  fine  celled  dolmen  formerly  existing 
near  Nidi-mund,  on  the  NeUgherries,  and  through- 
out the  Belgaum  and  KaSidgi  collectorates  are 
scattered  groups  of  dolmens,  formed  of  large 
rough  slabs  set  on  edge,  with  a  huge  cap-stone 
laid  over  them.  Many  of  these  are  to  be  seen  to 
the  S.W.  of  Konur,  in  the  Belgaum  coUectorate. 
A  dolmen  was  discovered  in  Gnjerat.  Barrows 
occur  in  Zorapur.  Upright  monumental  stones 
or  menhirs  aUo  occur. — Ind,  Ant. 

DOLOMIEA  MACROCEPHALA.    2>.C, 
Dhup,  DhapA, .    Panjab.  I  The  Boot. 

Gugal,     .    .    .     SuTLXJ.  I  Pokhar-mul,     .    Panjab. 

A  plant  not  uncommon  from  the  Sutlej  up  to 
the  Indus,  at  from  10,500  to  18,000  feet,  often 
growing  on  the  crests  of  ridges.  The  odorous 
root  is  locally  used  as  incense  offered  at  shrines 
and  to  rajas,  and  the  flowers  also  are  placed  in 
temples  on  the  Sutlej. — Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart. 

DOLOMITE,  Hwah-ju-shih,  Chin.  The  Chinese 
make  vessels  out  of  their  dolomites.  It  is  also 
used  medicinally  internally.  Dolomite  is  a  mag- 
nesian  limestone,  used  for  building  and  for  litho- 
graphic stones. — Smith. 

DOLPHIN.  This  name  is  applied  by  southern - 
ffoing  sailors  both  to  the  brilliant  Coryphena 
hippuris,  Xtnn.,  the  Dorado  or  Dolphin  proper,  of  a 
brilliant  blue  or  purple,  and  to  l^e  Delpninus  or 


DO-LUNGI. 


DONDRA  HEAD. 


Porpesa.  The  Coryphsena  bippuria  are  caught  in 
the  Gulf  of  Arabia  (Bennett,  i.  p.  8).  When 
swimming  about  it  is  of  a  brilliant  blue  or  purple, 
gleaming  with  a  metallic  lustre  on  every  change 
of  reflected  light,  and  varying  in  intensity  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  illumination  and  shade.  On 
being  captured,  the  changes  of  its  tints  are  most 
lovely:  the  bright  purple  and  golden  yellow  hues 
change  to  a  brilliant  silvery  tint,  varying  back 
again  into  the  original  colours  of  purple  and  gold. 
This  play  of  colours  continues  for  some  time,  and 
then  settles  to  a  dull  leaden  hue.  The  Delphinus 
Feronii  is  very  rare,  and  confined  to  the  confines 
of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  S.  of  Cape  Horn. — G. 
Bennett,  i.  pp.  8.  20, 

DO-LUNGI  of  Jalandhar,  a  fine  double  lungi  or 
scarf. 

DOM  or  Hali.  In  the  great  belt  of  forest  land 
intervening  between  the  mountains  and  the  plains, 
are  several  tribes.  One  of  these,  the  Dom  of  the 
N.W.  Provinces,  is  generallv  regarded  as  a 
remnant  of  the  original  stock  which  the  intruding 
Aryans  displaced.  The  huts  of  the  Dom  or  Hi£ 
are  on  a  low  range,  and  the  Dom  are  hereditary 
bondsmen  to  the  Kaiputs.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  iDom  of  the  Santal  hills,  and 
the  Dumi,  still  a  well-defined  tribe  in  sub- 
Ilimalayan  Nepal.  Besides  the  Dom  of  Garhwal, 
in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  there  are  wandering  and 
wild  tribes,  named  Bbur,  Damak,  Kanjar,  Kum- 
boh,  Nat,  Saussi,  Gond,  the  Tharu  in  the  Terai, 
and  the  Fasi  in  Oudh.  In  Oudb  the  Dom  is  a 
sweeper,  carries  away  the  dead,  is  often  a 
musician,  and  his  wife  the  Domini,  an  actress  who 
performs  in  the  private  apartments  of  women, 
in  Kamaon  in  N.W.  India,  the  Dom  is  engaged 
in  basket-makiuff  and  wicker-work.  They  have 
dark,  almost  black  skins,  and  crim  ourly  hair.  The 
Dom  is  now  dwelling  amongst  the  general  popu- 
lation in  the  north  of  India,  under  the  Himalaya, 
and  in  the  Kamaon  hills.  The  Dom  were  once  a 
considerable  tribe,  and  are  still  a  numerous  helot 
section  of  the  population,  being  in  fact  the  only 
inferior  class,  and  ordinary  Isubourer  as  well  as 
artisans,  and,  with  the  Ghasi,  in  the  labour  market 
of  Northern  India  take  the  place  of  the  Mang, 
Mhar,  Dher,  and  Faiiah  of  the  south  of  India,  and 
are  rope,  fan,  baijLet,  and  mat  makers.  Tradition 
fixes  tne  country  of  the  Dom  to  the  north  of  the 
Gogra,  touching  Uie  Bhur  on  the  east,  in  the 
vicinit^  of  the  Bohini.  Several  old  forts  testify 
to  their  former  importance,  and  still  retain  the 
names  of  their  founders,  as  for  instance  Domdiah 
and  Domungnrh.  Ramgurh  and  Suhnnkote  on 
the  Rohini  are  also  Dom  forts.  Buchanan  con- 
siders that  the  Dom  are  the  same  as  the  Dom 
Kutur  (Domtikar);  olso  that  the  Dom  expelled 
the  Tharu,  and  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the 
Bhur.  There  are  several  Dom  or  Domra  tribes 
scattered  over  the  western  districts  of  Oudh,  and 
in  Bundelkhand  and  Bangor.  The  Miraai  Dom 
are  Mahomedans  descended  from  Bhat,  and  are 
perhaps  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Mirasi  and  Fuk'hawuj.  The  name  of  Miraai  is 
abbreviated  into  Mir;  and  thus  the  Mir  of  the 
Kala  Nuddi,  after  whom  Miri^nr  is  called,  having 
assumed  this  distinguished  title,  are  frequent^ 
able  to  conceal  the  tratii  of  their  being  really 
descended  from  the  Mirasi  Soorkh.  Domang,  a 
low -caste  race  in  Kanawar,  the  same  as  the 
Dom  of  Kamaon. — WilsQu;  Latham;  Campbell, 
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16-125;  Buekanan,  Eastern  India;   EOioi; 

Jton^  Etk. 

DO-MALA.    HiKO.    A  large  well,   foiiuahsd 
with  a  double  ^  harth '  or  Persian  whe^ 

DO-MAT.  Hind.  Soil,  part  clay  and  part 
sand,  hence  the  name  *  two-earths,'  Do-Doat 

DOMBA,  Dombar,  or  Domar,  an  athlete,  rope- 
dancer,  or  gymnast,  known  in  the  soath  of  laib 
as  the  KoUati  or  Khelati.  The  young  women  «e 
models  of  physical  strength ;  they  are  not  reBtniaed 
from  intercourse  for  money.  They  are  in  swB 
dans  in  the  oentre  and  south  of  the  PeniDSohof 
India 

DOMBA  GASS.  Singh.  Galophyllum  iw- 
phyllum,  L,  Domba-keena  is  G.  Mooaii,  W. 
Domba  oil,  a  fragnuft  fixed  oil  obtained  from  fiie 
seeds  of  the  Alexandrian  lanrel,  G.  inophyfiaa 
It  is  used  for  burning  and  for  meidioinal  papoaeE. 
G.  inophyllum  has  a  soft,  coarse,  open-giuei 
light  wood,  bearing  a  strong  reasmbfaaM 
to  inferior  Honduras  mahogany,  takes  a  good 
poUsfa,  and  presents  a  pretty  corled  patten; 
perhafNS  not  a  very  durable  wood,  at  all  events  in 
its  native  country. — Ex.  1851. 

DOMBEYA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Stereuliaoen.  inhafaitiiig  the  East 
Indies,  and  the  Isles  of  Franee,  Bowboa,  and 
Madag^sscar.  The  bark  of  D.  spectabilis  is  made 
into  ropes  in  Madagascar.  D.  angulata,  Oar^ 
is  the  D.  tiliefcdia,  &xb.  It  is  a  shrub,  native  of 
Bourbon,  with  rose-cokMired  flowers  l&e  those  of 
the  common  oleander,  leaves  ooidaie ;  floven  ia 
corymbs,  of  a  pretty  rose  colour.  D.  palmaka, 
Cav,^  a  shrub ;  leaves  pahnate,  reaemDling  the 
common  castor-oil  plant.  Flowers,  in  lai^e  ter- 
minal oorvmbs,  rose-ooloored,  appear  in  S^rteariser 
and  October.  D.  tomentosa  is  a  small  tvee  with 
rose-coloured  flowers. — En^.  Cyc;  Riddell;  Bosk 

DOME,  in  architecture,  is  generaUy  in  use  for 
tombs  of  the  Indian  Mahomedans.  The 
and  domes  of  Hindu  and  Jain  temples  are 
times  of  singular  excellence  of  exeeution.  In  tbe 
western  side  of  India,  the  oaffi>ed  aitsh  aad  the 
dome  characterize  the  MahowecMm  style  of  areU- 
tecture,  but  that  of  Ahmadabad  and  that  of  the 
Bijajpnr  bnildings  present  points  of  diffeRDce. 
Fmooated  stonework  occurs  in  old  Hinda  boild- 
ings,  but  roecimens  remaikable  for  the  variety  of 
bcAutiful  design  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
Mahomedan  works  of  the  Idth  and  following 
centuries  at  Ahmadabad  and  Anrangabad. 

DOMETT,  a  thin  kind  of  flannel,  of  whidi  Oie 
weft  is  of  wool,  the  warp  of  cotton. — Familater, 

DON,  D.,  a  botanist,  aathor  of  the  IVodramiK 
and  Flora  Nepalenaa 

DON.  HiNi).  A  dod-cmshar  drawn  by  two 
bullocks;  the  driver  stands  on  the  imnlenMBt 
when  woriclng  it  The  kulu  is  used  alter  Uie 
elod-crwher  for  levelling  the  ffroand,  and,  with 
the  scarifier  removed,  it  is  used  for  eovering  the 
seed  after  it  is  drilled  in.  The  kmi  is  a  Mi 
used  in  rice  cultivation. 

DONA.    Hon).    A  leaf  folded  np  as  a  cop. 

DONABEW,  a  town  in  Pegu,  taken  by  the 
British  id  Apnl  ldS5. 

DONDRA  HEAD,  the  most  soatiiern  point  ia 
Ceylon,  is  hi  htt.  5^  56'  N.,  long.  SO*  38^40"  E, 
It  is  low  and  projecting,  and  covered  with  eoeoa- 
nut  trees.  Extensive  ruins  are  still  on  it  of  an 
ancient  and  once  celebrate  temple,  whieh  was 
sacked  and  defftroyed  by  the  Portagaeae  in  1597. 


DONDU. 


DOONA. 


DONDU.  Hno).  Tubes  of  the  corolla  of  the 
Njctanthes  arbor-tristis. 

DONG.  Bhot.  The  wild  yak  of  Tibet,  the 
fiercest  of  all  known  ruminants.  It  will  rarely 
allow  a  man  to  escape  alive  if  it  can  come  up 
with  him.  It  is  generally  hunted  op  horseback, 
the  great  aim  being  to  detach  one  from  the  herd. 
It  affects  open  grassy  places,  and  goes  in  large 
herds.  Its  favourite  pasturages  being  ascertained, 
in  the  midst  of  these  the  hunters,  who  are  on  foot, 
throw  up  circular  enclosures  of  stone  a  few  yards 
apart,  the  hunter  taking  up  a  position  in  one  of 
ibem.  When  a  dong  is  within  shot,  the  hunter, 
having  fired  at  him,  instantly  quits  his  enclosure 
for  another ;  for  as  soon  as  the  animal  hears  the 
shot,  whether  he  has  beeu  hit  or  not,  he,  guided 
by  the  smoke  of  the  discharge,  rushes  furiously 
on  the  enclosure,  and  commences  knocking  it  to 
pieces.    When  the  hunter  gets  another  i£ot  at 


continent.  They  have  only  one  mast,  with  a  long 
sail,  and  are  navigated  from  land  to  land,  and 
coastwise,  in  the  fine  season  only. 

DONJONG-MA,  a  goddess  of  the  Garo. 

DONKEY,  the  ass,  the  Gad'ha  of  the  Uidu- 
speaking  races  of  India.  Gadhe*ka-hal,  Hind., 
hterally  a  donkey's  plough.  Before  the  British 
domination  in  India,  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
yoke  donkeys  in  a  plough  and  drive  them  over 
the  ruins  of  a  captured  fort,  as  a  mode  of  showing 
supreme  contempt  for  the  vanquished  enemy.  The 
furrows  thus  raised  were  leveled  by  the  lohe-ki- 
myo,  or  iron  harrow.    Horace  says  (Carm.  i.  16)  : 

*  Ezitio  gravi 
Stravere,  et  altis  nrbibus  ultimsB 

Stetere  canste,  cor  peiirent 
Funditus,  imprimeretque  xnuris 

HoBtile  aratram  exercitas  insolenfi ; ' 

indicating    this    mode  of   wreaking  vengeance. 


Uini,  he  retires  again  from  his  shel^r  to  ^  fresh  ,  It  has  l^en  in  especial  favour  with  Eastern 
enclosure,  and  so  on  till  he  has  killed  his  game,  nations,  and  was  practised  by  Ghengiz  Khan  and 
The  ordinary  size  of  the  dong  is  four  times  that  Timur  with  unrelenting  severity.  Hence  the 
of  the  domestic  vak ;  it  is  black  all  over,  having  ,  common  expression,  '  I  shall  sow  barley  where 
occasionally  a  white  streak  in  the  forehead.    The    you  nowjstand,'  as  in  the  vaunt  of  the  bandit 


horns  of  a  full-grown  bull  are  said  to  be  three 
feet  long,  and  the  circumference  must  be  imuqeuse. 
I'he  common  mode  of  describing  it  is  to  throw 
out  the  elbow,  brina  the  fingers  to  tiie  ribs,  and 
point  to  the  circle  thus  formed  as  the  size  of  the 
base.  It  is  used  by  the  grandees  of  Tibet  at 
marriages  and  other  feasts,  when  it  is  filled  with 
strong  drink,  and  handed  round  to  the  oomi>any. 
Nothing  more  commendatory  of  the  host's  jovi- 
ality can  be  said,  than  that  he  regaled  his  guest 
out  of  the  dong's  horn.  The  horns  so  used 
are  finely  polished,  and  mounted  with  silver  or 
gold  and  precious  stones.  It  is  common  in  a 
Tibetan  goompa  (Lamaserai)  tp  see  a  stuffed 
doDf^  standing  in  front  of  the  image  of  Maha 
Kail,  at  whose  shrine  the  aninud  is  tiius  figura- 
tively sacrificed ;  axes  and  other,  instruments  of 
sacrifice  are  ranged  around  the  image.  Strange 
that  Buddhists  should  preserve  this  feature  of 
Hindniamin  their  places  of  worship ;  not  more  so, 
however,  than,  as  Hue  describes,  that  a  lama 
should  nearly  go  into  fits  on  seeing  a  louse  from 
Ids  tunic  impfded  for  the  microscope,  while  the 
whcde  of  his  countrymen  and  co-religionists  are 
among  the  greatest  luaughterers  and  consumers  of 
animal  food  in  the  world. 

DONGAR.  Mahr.  A  hill,  high  ground. 
Dongar-Koli.  Mahb.  A  Uwless  tribe  inhabiting 
the  hilly  country.  Dongargaon,  on  the  plateau 
of  Ch'hatisgarh,  has  a  great  grain  market. 

DONGI-DONGI  of  Maocassar,  Eucheuma 
E-pinosa ;  Plocaria  Candida,  Nees;  the  agar-agar  of 
commerce. 

DONI  of  the  Goromandel  coast  is  a  huge  vessel 
of  the  ark-like  form,  about  seventy  feet  long, 
twenty  feet  broad,  and  twelve  feet  deep,  with  a  flat 
bottom  or  keel  part,  which  at  the  broadest  place 
is  seven  feet ;  and  at  the  fore  and  after  parts  of 
the  vessel  it  breaks  into  ten  inches,  whicn  is  the 
siding  of  the  stem  and  stem  post.  The  fore  and 
after  Dodies  are  similar  in  form  amidships.  Their 
light  draught  of  water  is  about  four  feet,  and 
when  loaded,  about  nine  feet.  These  rude 
unshapely  vessels  trade  from  Madras  and  the 
coast  to  the  island  <^  Ceylon ;  and  many  of  them 
to  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  as  Uie  water  is  shoal 
between  Ceylon  and  the  southern  part  of  the 


minstrel  Kurroglow,  at  p.  138  of  Popular  Poetry 
of  Persia.  Gadhe-par-charhana,  literally  to  seat 
upon  a  jackass,  is  a  punishment  more  commonly 
known  by  the  Arabic  word  Tash'hir,  publication, 
celebration,  which  is  rendered  by  GoUus,  ^Per 
urbem  duel  jussit  sontem  inezemplum ;  fere  asino 
aut  camelo  impositum.'  In  India  delinquents  are 
never  placed  on  camels,  but  often  paraded  on 
donkeys.— E//wi'«  Supp.  Glos$, 

DONKIA,  a  pass  in  N.  Sikkim,  in  lat.  27^  66  'N., 
and  long.  SS''  48'  £.  The  crest  is  18,466  feet  above 
the  sea.  Tibet  is  visible  from  its  summit.  Dr. 
(Sir)  J.  D.  Hooker  described  the  grand  but  most 
aesolate  panorama  beheld  by  him  from  the  summit 
of  this  pass. 

DOKWAK,  a  clan  or  tribe  of  the  Bhuinhar, 
found  in  considerable^numbers  in  the  districts  of 
Mirzapur,  Azim£arh,*and  Jaunpur;  a  few  also 
reside  in  Gorakhpur.  Some  of  them  are  ctdled 
Rajputs,  and  others  Bhuinhars.  The  Donwar 
clan  of  Ha j  puts  was  once  in  possession  of  the 
Doabi  pargana,  in  the  Ghazipur  district.  This 
tract  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  and 
influential  raja  of  Domraon,  but  they  continue 
to  inhabit  the  soil  in  large  numbers. — Sherring, 

DOOLET,  a  litter  with  wooden  framework  and 
canvas;  a  coarsely  made  palanquin,  light  and 
^17*  generally  used  for  carrying  the  sick. 

DOOM  or  Doum,  the  gingerbread  palm-tree, 
exclusively  inhabiting  Upper  Egypt,  especially 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  whence  it  is  named 
Cucifera  Thebaica.  Ita  stem  forks  two  or  three 
times,  thus  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  Pan- 
danus.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
angular,  irregularly  formed,  of  a  reddish  colour, 
and  has  a  spongy,  tasteless,  but  nutritious  rind. 
The  albumen  of  the  seed  is  hard  and  semi-trans- 
parent, and  is  turned  into  beads  and  other  little 
ornaments.  Goertner^described  it  under  the  name 
of  Hyphsene  coriacea.  It  is  known  in  Egypt  as 
the  gingerbread  tree,  because  of  the  resemblance 
of  its  brown  mealy  rind  to  that  cake. — Eng.  Cyc. 

DOOKA.  Thwaites,  A  genus  of  ereat  trees 
of  Ceylon.  D.  affinis  occurs  between  Katnapura 
and  Galle,  at  no  great  elevation;  D.  congesti- 
flora,  Tinneya-gass,  Singh.,  at  Hinidoon  and 
Pasdoon  Corles;  D.  cordifolia,  at  no  great  elevation 
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at  Pasdoon  Corle  and  Ambagatnowa ;  D.  Card- 
neii,  in  the  central  province,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  8000  to  5000  feet ;  D.  nervosa  at  Eknala- 
godde,  near  Ratnapnra. — Thwaites,  En,  PL  Zeyl 

DOONA  TRAPEZIFOLIA.  Thw.  Tucca- 
haaloo-gasB,  Singh.  Grows  as  a  common  forest 
tree  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Ceylon, 
up  to  1500  feet— nir.  p.  55. 

DOONA  ZEYLANIOA.  Tkw,  Doon-gass, 
SiNOH.  Grows  in  the  central  province  of  Ceylon, 
up  to  4000  feet  A  large  quantity  of  colourless 
gum-resin  exudes  from  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
this  fine  tree,  which,  when  dissolved  in  spirits  of 
wine  or  turpentine,  makes  an  excellent  varnish. 
The  timber  is  highly  prized  for  building  purposes, 
and  for  shingles. — Thw,  p.  84. 

DOORS  are  generally  open  in  India,  and  the 
numb^  of  servants  about,  admit  of  this.  But 
when  the  doors  are  shut,  before  opening  them, 
all  the  questions  in  Acts  xii.  18  are  put :  *  And 
as  Peter  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  gate,  a 
damsel  came  to  hearken,  named  Rhoda.'  A 
stranger  approaching  a  house,  does  not  attempt 
to  open  its  door,  but  usually  daps  his  hands  two 
or  tiiree  times  together.  This  is  called  Thali 
dena.  The  English  word  Door  is  from  the 
Sanskrit  Dwar,  and  has  its  equivalent  in  Dar, 
Persian,  and  Duar,  a  boundary.  The  British  in 
Calcutta  retain  a  door  or  sate  keeper,  Dar-wan, 
who  shuts  the  gates  when  visitors  are  not 
receivable. 

DOPAEE.    HiKD.    A  variety  of  mag^c  squares. 

DO-PATTA.  Hind.  A  scarf  of  silk  or  muslin  ; 
a  cloth  of  two  breadths  used  as  a  garment.  The 
do-patta  scarf,  an  exquisitely  beautiful  article  of 
Indian  costume  for  men  and  women,  is  worn  more 
frequently  by  Mahomedan  women  than  Hindu, 
and  by  the  latter  only  when  they  have  adopted 
the  Mahomedan  lunga  or  petticoat ;  but  invari- 
ably by  men  in  dress  costume.  By  women  this 
is  generally  passed  once  round  the  waist  over  the 
petticoat  or  trousers,  thence  across  the  bosom 
and  over  the  left  shoulder  and  head ;  by  men, 
across  the  chest  only.  Do-pattas,  especially  those 
of  Benares,  are  perhaps  the  roost  exquisitely 
beautiful  of  all  the  ornamental  fabrics  of  India ; 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  the  effects 
of  gold  and  silver  thread  of  the  most  delicate  and 
ductile  description  imaginable,  woven  in  broad, 
rich  borders,  and  profusion  of  gold  and  silver 
fiowers,  or  the  elegance  and  intricacy  of  most  of 
the  arabesque  patterns  of  the  ribbon  borders  or 
broad  stripes.  How  such  articles  are  woven  with 
their  exquisite  finish  and  strength,  fine  as  their 
quality  is,  in  the  rude  handlooms  of  the  country, 
it  is  hard  to  understand.  All  these  fabrics  are 
of  the  most  delicate  and  delightful  colours, — the 
creamy  white,  and  shades  of  pink,  yellow,  green, 
mauve,  violet,  and  blue,  are  clear  yet  subdued, 'and 
always  accord  with  the  thread  used,  and  the  style 
of  ornamentation,  whether  in  gold  or  silver,  or 
both  combined.  Many  are  of  more  decided 
colours, — black,  scarlet,  and  crimson,  chocolate, 
dark  green,  and  madder;  but  whatever  the 
colour  may  be,  the  ornamentation  is  chaste  and 
suitable.  For  the  most  part,  the  fabrics  of 
Benares  are  not  intended  for  ordinary  washing ; 
but  the  dyers  and  scourers  of  India  have  a  pro- 
cess by  which  the  former  colour  can  be  discharged 
from  the  fabric,  and  it  can  then  be  re-dyed.  The 
gold  or  silver  work  is  also  carefully  pressed  and 
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ironed,  and  the  piece  is  restored,  if  not  to  its 
original  beauty,  at  least  to  a  very  wearable  con- 
dition. The  dcMpattas  of  Pytnn,  and  indeed  most 
others  except  Benares,  are  of  a  stronger  fabricL 
Many  of  them  are  woven  in  fast  colonrB,  and  the 
gold  thread — silver  is  rarely  used  in  them— is 
more  substantial  than  that  of  Benares.  On  tto 
account  they  are  preferred  in  Central  India  and  tfce 
Dekhan,  not  only  because  th^  are  ordinarily 
more  durable,  but  because  thev  bear  washing  or 
cleaning  better.  In  point  of  delicate  beao^, 
however,  if  not  of  richness,  they  are  not  oob- 
parable  with  the  fabrics  of  Boiares.  Scarfs  ne 
m  use  by  every  one, — ^plain  muslins,  or  mosliBi 
with  figured  fields  and  borders  withont  colov, 
plain  fields  of  muslin  with  narrow  edging  of 
coloured  silk  or  cotton  (avoiding  gold  thi«ad), 
and  narrow  ends.  Such  articles,  <Ssied  sdila  k 
India,  are  in  everyday  use  among  millions  of 
Hindus  and  Mahomedans,  men  and  women.  Thej 
are  always  open-textured  muslins,  and  the 
quality  ranges  Irom  very  (»dinary  yam  to  that  of 
the  finest  EN^cca  fibres.  No  attire  is  so  becoming 
to  the  delicate  form  of  a  woman  as  the  Hindu- 
stani garments  anga  and  do-patta.  A  womsa 
in  European  attire  gives  the  idea  of  a  Gennan 
manikin ;  an  Asiatic  ui  her  flowing  drapery  reealli 
the  statue  of  antiquity.  These  scarCs  are  manu- 
factured at  various  pl&ces,  and  of  different  qua- 
lities and  colours.  Those  brought  from  Benares, 
always  with  gold  and  plain  laoe  borders  of 
different  sorts,  are  sold  at  from  25  to  350  rapes 
each.  Those  of  Amee,  in  the  collectorate  of 
Chingleput,  with  borders  of  ydlow  cotton,  are 
priced  at  from  2  to  7  rupees  each,  and  those  of 
Oopada  in  Bajamundry  are  woven  with  white 
borders,  and  are  sold  at  from  IJ^  to  8  rupees  each.  — 
Dr.  Watson;  Tr.  of  Hind,  ii,  p.  87. 

DOR,  a  tribe  of  Rajputs,  some  of  whom,  nMsdy 
converted  to  Mahomedanism,  are  settled  in  the 
Allgbur  district,  also  about  Banda  and  Sanger. 
Time  has  destroyed  all  knowledge  ot  the  history  of 
this  branch,  but  they  must  have  been  of  importance 
in  the  time  of  the  last  Hindu  sovereign  of  Ddili, 
Prithi-raj,  as  he  commemorated  a  victory  over 
them  b^  a  tablet.  Before  the  emigration  of  the 
Bir  6u]ur  race,  they  were  the  chief  proprietocs  of 
Alighur,  and  a  remnant  of  them  now  exists  in 
Dubhaee,  Atrowlee,  God,  Shikarpur,  and  Bnran. 
—Elliot;  Tod;  Wilson. 

DOR  HiKD.  Land  ploughed  twice ;  from  Do, 
two.  When  ploughed  three  times,  it  is  eaUed 
Teoor ;  when  four,  Ghawur. 

DOR,  the  modem  village  Athebis,  the  first  placo 
towards  Jaffa ;  it  is  the  Gastel  Peleffrino  of  the 
crusaders,  and  the  Dor  of  the  Hebrews.  Its 
columns  and  buttresses  are  a  confosed  mans 
stretching  into  the  waves,  over  which  Uie  surf 
breaks.  Dor  la  the  celebrated  city  of  Ciesaiea. — 
Skinner^s  Journey,  i.  p.  96. 

DORA,  with  the  Tkmil  and  Telugu  races,  » 
equivalent  to  the  En^ish  words,  Sir,  Master,  and  to 
the  Arabic  Sahib.  Both  in  its  singular  and  plvral 
forms,  Doravadu,  Doragam,  Dorawanlu,  it  is  a 
title  of  the  Konda  Doralu,  the  chieftains  in  the 
mountains  of  Gumsor.    Dorasani  is  a  kidy. 

DORADINA,  a  group  of  fishes  of  the  fiunfly 
SUuridfB  stenobrandiiie. 

DORADO,  one  of  the  dolphms. 

DORAN,  woollen  doth  </Ku1u. 

DORDONIA  ORIENTALIS,  hop  wood  of  Nor- 
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folk  LJand,  does  not  attain  to  more  than  a  foot  in 
cBameter,  and  is  principally  nsed  for  veneering 
and  in  taming  ornaments. — KeppelVs  Ind.  Arch, 

DOREMA  AMMONIAGUM.     Dan. 
Fexula  oriental^.  |  Femla  ammonifera.  Fee, 

Feflhnk, .    .    .    .    Asab..  I  Simiigh  teratees,    .  Pcius. 

Oshak Pass.  |  Simagh  b'as-Bhiiin,     „ 

A  glaucous  green  plant  belonging  to  the  nataral 
order  UmbelluenB,  with  a  perennial  root,  and 
large  leaves  two  feet  long.    It  is  a  native  of  Persia, 
m  5ie  pkuna  of  Yerdekhast  and  Eumisha,  in  the 
nrovince  of  Irak,  and  near  the  town  of  Jemd 
Khast,  in  very  dry  plains  and  gravelly  soil,  ex- 
posed to  an  ardent  sun.    It  is  one  of  the  plants 
which  yield  gum  ammoniacam,  bat  it  is  probable 
that  several  jJants  yidd  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
gum-resins,  of  the  order  Umbellifers.    This  gum- 
resin  is  imported  into  Bombay  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  re-exported  to  different  countries.    It 
is  obtained  by  incisions  in  the  plant,  and  oocun 
in  two  forms, — ^first,  in  voluminous  masses  of 
yellowish  colour,  enclosing  white  almond -like 
tears,  the  whole  being  of  plastic  consistence,  and 
ve^  impure ;  second^,  in  tears  of  irregular  form, 
white  or  ydlowish,  opaque,  rather  solid,  aggluti- 
nated or   distinct,  compact,  brittle,  of   glassy 
fracture,  and  free  from  impurities.    Its  odour  is 
funt  and  pecaliar,  taste  sweetish  and  then  bitter. 
It  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  ether,  alcohol, 
alkaline  solutions,  and  acetic  acid.    Its  medical 
effects  are  similar  to,  but  less  powerful  than, 
anfostida.      It  is   principally  employed   as   an 
expectorant  in  the  chronic  catarrhs  and  asthmas 
of  old  persona.    It  is  also  applied  externally  as  a 
I    warm  and  stimulating  j^aster. — Lindley^  FL  Med,; 
Eng.  Cyc,  p.  336;    FauUcmr;    O'Sh,  p.  864; 
Powellyp.  354.    See  Asafoetida ;  Ferula  rersica. 
!       DOREY  or  Don,  a  village  in  New  Guinea,  in 
which  the  houses  are  built  on  posts  in  the  water, 
and  are  reached  by  long  rude  bridges.      The 
booaes  are  low,  in  the  form  of  a  boat  bottom 
iDDwards.    Id  Dori  the  Papuans  are  called  Myf  ore. 
Toey  are  about  5  feet  3  inches  high ;  few  attain 
5  feet  6  inches.    They  wear  their  crisped  hair 
its  foil  length,  and  generally  uncared  for,  which 
gives  them  a  wild,  scared  appearance.    The  men, 
aot  the  women,  wear  a  comb.    The  beard  is  crisp. 
The  forehead  is  high  and  narrow ;  eves  large,  dark 
brown,  or  bUck ;   nose  flat  and  broad ;   mouth 
buge,  hps  thick,  and  teeth  good ;  few  have  regular 
features,  and  most  are  apathetic.    The  ordinary 
men  wear  a  waist-cloth  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
called  Mar,  which  is  wraTO>ed  round  the  waist 
^d  paved  between  the  legs.    Women  wear  a 
short  sarong  to  the  knee,  generaUj  of  blue  doth. 
Men  and  women  tattoo  their  bodies,  by  pricking 
the  skin  with  a  fish  bone  and  rubbing  in  lamp- 
black.   The  Dori  people  are  seafarers,  fishers,  and 
^nden,  and   are  expert  swimmers  and  divers. 
I    "Hieir  piahus  have  outriggers,  and  are  excavated 
I    from  the  trunk  of  a  sin^  tree.    Their  food  con- 
^ts  of  Dullet,  obi,  maize,  a  little  rice,  fish,  and 
bogs^  flesh,  and  fruits ;  sago  is  imported  in  small 
quantities.    Theft  is  considered  a  grave  offence. 
The  people  resemble  the  Ke  and  Aru  islanders. 
*]beir  colour  is  a  deep  brown,  often  approaching 
<^|<>eely  to  black.     On  a  pde  near  the  stem  <3 
the  boat,  they  place,  chiefly  for  ornament,  a  thin, 
finely-carved  red-and- white  striped  plank,  some- 
toea  furnished  with  the  image  of  a  Papuan's 
bead,  with  out-sticking  hair,  made  from  gomuti 
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fibres  or  cassowary  feathers.  Respect  for  the 
aged,  love  of  their  children,  fidelity  to  their  wives, 
are  traits  which  reflect  honour  on  their  disposition. 
Ghastitjr  is  held  in  high  regard,  and  is  a  virtue 
which  IS  seldom  transgressed  by  them.  A  man 
can  only  have  one  wife,  and  is  bound  to  her  for 
Ufa  Concubinage  is  not  permitted.  Adultery  is 
unknown  amongst  them.  They  are  generally  very 
fond  of  strong  drink.  They  do  not  make  any 
fermented  liquor,  not  even  sagoweer  or  tuak. 
Eidni^ping  is  general  in  these  countries.  The 
hillmen,  or  Arfak,  of  the  interior  are  generally 
black,  but  some  are  brown.  Their  hair,  though 
always  more  or  less  frizzly,  is  sometimes  short 
and  matted.  The  Arfak  mountains  are  about  ten 
thousand  feet  high,  and  inhabited  by  savage  tribes. 
Birds  of  paradise  are  brought  to  Dori  for  sale 
from  Amberbaki,  about  a  hundred  miles  west. 
— Wallace^  ii.  p.  184;  Earl,  p.  71;  Journal  of 
the  Ind,  Arch,,  June  1852,  pp.  312  to  317. 
DORI.     Hind.     An  iron  straining  ladle  to 

Trate  the  ciurd  for  cheese-making. 
ORI.  Hind.  A  kind  of  edging  or  narrow 
braid  in  gold  and  silk.  Dorihar,  a  ^dlar  selling 
laoes  and  thread ;  also  a  Saiva  mendicant  living 
partly  by  the  sale  of  thread.  Dori  means  a  small 
twine  or  thread,  or  cording  edging,  used  for  the 
edges  of  clothing,  similarly  to  nakki,  gota,  kinari, 
patti,  mandil,  and  zardozL 

DORIA.  Hind.  A  cotton  fabric  coloured 
with  fine  stripes,  one  of  the  piece  goods  of  India. 

DORIA.  Hind.  A  leaidi,  consisting  of  a  bunch 
of  silk  thread  fastened  at  the  ends ;  they  are  often 
worn  to  suspend  charms  or  amulets,  etc,  round 
the  neck. 

DORIAN,  the  fruit  of  the  Durio  zibethenus ; 
it  is  pleasant-tasted,  but  of  most  offensive  persist- 
ent odour,  though  the  natives  of  Amherst  and 
Malacca  are  very  fond  of  it.  They  cost  three 
rupees  each  at  Moulmein. 

DORID^,  the  sea -lemon  family  of  molluscs. 
Doris  Bamardi,  Kelaart,  has  rich  colours.  D. 
exanthemata,  Kelaart,  of  Formosa,  Labuan,  and 
Borneo,  is  nearlv  eifiht  inches  long,  of  an  olive 
green  colour,  and  is  tne  largest  known  nudibranch. 
Its  besses  and  tubercles  render  it  an  unpleasing 
object — Colld, 

DOR-KHAIR.  Hind.?  A  tree  of  Ghutia  Nag- 
pur,  with  hard,  yellowish-red  timber.— Ca/.  Cat, 

DORO.  Sind.  Unripe  fruit  of  Capparis 
aphylla,  Roxb. 

DORVIUjE  and  Grueber,  two  Romish  mission- 
aries who  travelled  in  Tibet  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  They  crossed  China  from  Pekin 
by  Sin-gan-foo  to  Sining,  reached  the  Koko-nor 
valley;  and  thence  passed  into  Tibet  round  the 
sources  of  the  Hoang-ho,  and,  crossing  those  of  the 
Yang-tze-kiang  river,  they  came  on  from  thence  to 
India,  through  the  valley  of  Nepal  by  Khatmandu 
and  Hetounda  to  Patna  on  the  Ganges,  where 
DorviUe  died. — Prinsen,  Tibet,  p.  14. 

DORYANTHES  EXGELSA,  a  lofty  tree 
Amaryllis,  the  gigantic  lily  of  the  sea-coastB  of 
Australia  between  Sydney  and  Botany  Bay.  It 
is  a  ma^ificent  plant,  with  a  lofty  flowering  spike. 
The  height  of  the  flowering  stem  is  from  10  to  20 
feet,  bearing  a  terminal  cluster,  12  to  14  inches  in 
diameter,  of  crimson  flowers.  In  the  beautiful 
Illawarra  district  it  is  found  m  the  greatest  per- 
fection, and  attains  its  full  magnitude  and  beauty 
about  the  mountain  ranges.    It  is  supposed  that 
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DO-SUTI. 


a  useful  flax  could  be  made  from  the  fibres  of  its 
kares.  It  should  be  introduced  into  India. — G, 
Bennett,  p.  340. 

DORYMA  BERDMOREI.  Blyth,  A  genus  of 
the  Geckotidffi  found  in  Mergui. 

DOS  AD,  in  Bengal,  a  lovr  caste  employed  as 
excentioners,  to  remove  dead  bodies,  as  village 
watchmen  and  messengers.  In  Bengal  and  Bebar, 
the  work  of  labourers  is  done  by  Bhui,  Raj  war, 
and  other  aboriginal  tribes,  but  Chandal,  Dosad, 
Hari,  Bhumali,  are  names  of  other  low-caste  races ; 
the  Bhuimal,  in  Bengal,  being  the  lowest  or  sw^per 
class.    The  Dosad  of  Behar  used  to  make  frequent 

eredatory  excursions  into  Lower  Bengal.  The 
>08ad  men  are  of  strong  build,  and  as  taU  as  the 
average  Hindu;  have  coarsb  features,  but  with 
nothing  of  the  Chinese  or  Negro  about  them. 
They  have  adopted  the  worship  of  the  demon 
Rahu,  who  is  supposed  to  cause  edipses  by  his 
periodical  attacks  on  the  sun  and  moon,  in  revenge 
for  having  had  his  head  cut  off  by  Yishnu.  The 
Dosads  not  only  adore  him,  but  claim  to  be  his 
descendants, — ^their  upper  class  from  Rahu  and  his 
wife,  and  tiieir  second  class  from  Rahu  and  his 
wife^s  maid-servant.  In  their  mode  of  worshipping 
their  founder,  the  faithful  ascend  ladders  formed 
of  sword-blades,  so  nlaced  as  to  bring  the  sharp 
edge  in  contact  wiui  the  foot  as  they  ascend. 
The  Dosads  aspire  to  higher  emplcmnent  than  the 
Gbasi  and  Dom.  They  serve  as  village  watchmen, 
and  sometimes  as  police  and  as  court  runners. 
They  live  freely. —  Wilson;  Dalion^  EtknoL  of 
Bengal^  p.  826 ;  Campbell,  p.  129. 

DOSALI,  a  caste  who  make  leaf  cups  and  leaf 
platters  in  India. 

DO-SHAHI.  Hind.  A  soil  part  clay  and 
part  sand ;  soil  of  two  kinds  mingled,  hence  its 
name.  Do-mat,  or  two  earths.    See  Do. 

DO-SHALA.  Hind.,  Pers.  Double  shawl, 
shawls  being  always  worn  double  by  the  natives 
of  India.  The  ordinary  do-shala  is  a  pair  of 
shawls,  made  with  the  ^kinara'  or  border  at 
different  sides,  so  that  one  may  be  worn  over  the 
other  for  thickness  as  well  as  appearance,  for 
then  both  sides  show  as  right  sides.    See  Do. 

DOSHAM.    See  Polyandry. 

DOSIA  POWDER.  The  Japanese,  uxstcad  of 
endosing  corpses  in  coffins  of  a  length  and  breadth 
proportionate  to  the  stature  and  bulk  of  the  de- 
ceased, place  the  body  in  a  box  or  tub,  3  feet  high, 
2^  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  2  feet  at  the 
bottom.  They  produce  this  result  by  means  of  a 
powder  called  dosia,  which  they  introduce  into  the 
ears,  nostrils,  and  mouth  of  tlie  deceased,  after 
which  the  limbs  all  at  once  acquire  astonishing 
flexibility.  Mr.  Titsingh  remarks  that  in  October 
1783,  when  the  cold  was  already  pretty  severe,  a 
young  Dutchman  having  died  m  the  island  of 
Desima,  next  morning  one  of  the  interpreters  put 
a  pinch  of  powder,  resembling  the  famous  dosia 
powder,  into  the  ears,  another  into  the  nostrils, 
and  a  third  into  the  mouth,  and  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes  the  body  recovered  all  its 
flexibility.  He  was  assured  that  in  difficult 
labours,  a  cup  of  hot  water,  in  which  a  little 
of  the  dosia  powder,  tied  in  a  bit  of  white  rag,  has 
been  iufused,  is  administered  to  the  patient.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  sand,  and  when  it  is  fully 
perfected  for  use,  is  as  white  as  snow.  It  is  ob- 
tained on  the  mountain  of  Kongosen  or  Einbensen, 
in  the  province  of  Tamatto,  where  there  are  many 
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mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  process  bj  whnh 
it  is  prepared  is  the  secret  of  the  priests.  Tbdr 
knowledge  is  doubtless  the  result  of  accideatal 
experience,  for  their  acquaintance  with  chemisiry  is 
so  slight  that  we  may  safely  oondade  they  do  not 
understand  the  rationale  of  its  preparatioD.— 
TStsingK's  Illustrations  of  Japan,  p.  283  ;  Americm 
Expedition  to  Japan,  p.  72 ;  Hodgson's  Nagasaki 

DOSILA,  a  cotton  fabric  with  broad  stripe  n 
blue  and  orange. 

DOSS,  from  Dasa,  Sansk.  A  slare ;  a  sn- 
name  of  many  Hindu  races  in  India,  as  Jaggi- 
damba  Doss.  It  has  the  same  referenoe  to  tfee 
Hindu  gods  as  the  Abd  or  Ghulam  of  the  Neseet 
Arabs,  slave  to  the  Almighty,  as  Abd-ul-Kadar, 
Abd- Allah,  slave  of  the  Mmighty,  slave  of  God. 
This  name  among  Hindus  is  borne  cbie^  bj  nun 
of  the  Banya  caste,  by  Byragl  fakirs,  and  oocaaioa- 
ally  by  Kayasths  and  Brahmans.  1%  is  usually 
coupled  with  the  name  of  some  deity,  as  Eswm 
Doss,  Shib  Doss,  Narayan  Doss,  etc.,  to  imph 
subjection  to  some  special  tutelary  god. 

DOST  ALI  in  1782  became  nawab  of  Ae 
Eamatac,  in  successioii  to  his  unde,  Saadak  Alkh. 
He  gave  one  daughter  to  Chanda  Sahib,  and  om 
to  Murtuza  Ali,  and  he  appointed  Chanda  SUbib 
to  be  his  diwan.  His  succession  had  been  disliked 
by  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  who  in  1780  incited  tiie  Mah- 
rdttas  to  invade  Aroot,  and  Dost  Ali  met  them  at 
Ainbur  on  the  20th  May  1740,  and  fell  in  battie. 
— Orme, 

DOST  MAHOMED  KHAN  was  one  of  the 
younger  sons  of  Sirfaraz  Khan,  a  Barakzai  sirtkr, 
slain  by  order  of  Shah  Zaman  at  Kandahar  in  1799. 
llie  mother  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  was  of  a 
Juanshir  famUy.  He  succeeded  Shah  Shnja  as 
ruler  in  Afghanistan.  After  a  youtJi  and  early 
manhood  passed  in  strife  with  his  brotiiers  and 
the  Saddozai  family,  in  1826  he  became  aupiwae 
at  Kabul.  His  youth  had  been  n^leeted ;  bat  be 
now  reformed,  made  a  pubh'c  acknowledgment  of 
his  past  errors,  taught  himself  to  read  and  write, 
studied  the  Koran,  abandoned  the  tise  of  strong 
liquors,  became  scru^lously  abstemious,  plain  in 
his  attire,  assiduous  m  his  attention  to  bnsineBS, 
urbane  ahd  courteous  to  klL  He  was  a  just  ruler, 
and  was  supreme  at  KSbul  until  poMcal  difl^rolties 
induced  the  Indian  Government,  at  the  dose  of 
1888,  to  resolve  on  displacing  him  and  repladng 
the  deposed  king,  Shah  Shuja  -  ul  -  Mulk.  Hds 
was  done  on  7th  Augn^t  1889,  after  a  series  of 
successes  and  severe  reverses,  in  one  of  whkli  an 
entire  brigade  of  British  was  destroyed  by  climate 
and  the  sword.  It  was  the  greatest  disaster  that 
ever  befell  the  army  of  India.  He  was  <Mven  from 
his  throne  by  the  British  in  1889,  was  taioen 
prisoner  to  Calcutta,  but  was  ultimately  restored. 
He  brought  l^bul  and  Kandahar  under  his  rule; 
when  close  on  eighty  years  of  age,  he  wresled 
Herat  from  Persian  influence,  and  on  t&e  9^  June 
1863  he  died,  twelve  days  after  he  had  taken  tiie 
dty  by  storm.  He  left  sixteen  sons,  who  ooaitznoed 
for  many  ^ears  a  civil  war  of  succession. — Mattcm's 
JoumeVy  lii.  p.  17. 

DO-SUTI.  iirsD,  A  kmd  of  ooaxse  irinfee 
cotton  cloth.  The  wotds  mean  double  liiresd. 
Do-suti,  lln-fluti,  Char-suti,  literally,  two-HiTBad, 
three-thread,  four-t^uread ;  kinds  of  ootton  clothe. 
Kadee  and  Purum  are  othisr  kittds. 

Do-tahi,  a  quilt  ehoghah,  a  wra|yper  or  sheet. 

Do-tara,  a  two-stringed  musical  instrument 


DOSWANIO. 


DOW. 


BOSWANIO.  6uj.  A  dealer  in  cloth,  a  pedlar 
of  the  Banya  tribe. 

DOTI,  a  proTince  of  Nepal  bordering  on  Kamaon. 
Dung  IB  one  of  its  sabairisionB,  and  the  Dung 
people  are  called  DunSl. 

DOUBLE-HEADED  SNAKE  of  Ceylon,  Uro- 
peltis  grandis. 

DOUBLETS,  in  jewellery,  a  thin  elice  of  a  pare 
gtm  cemented  over  a  paste  of  same  oolonr ;  or  a 
paste  of  facetted  crystal  cemented  orer  a  pure 
gem. 

DOUL.  Hind.  The  ridge  or  small  embank- 
mmt  dividing  irrigated  fields.  Doula  or  Danla,  a 
boundary.  In  many  English  games,  as  in  barley- 
break,  wad  occaaicmally  m  football,  the  limits  are 
tlie  denies,  and  the  football  is  said  to  be  denied. 

DOUR,  surrounded  by  the  Wariri  bills,  and 
adjoining  the  western  l)order  of  Banna,  is  the 
small  talley  of  Doilr,  inhabited  by  a  distinct  race, 
juid  containing  about  8000  inhabitants.  This 
valley  originally  belonged  to  the  Dourani  king- 
dom. It  was,  together  with  other  outlying  tracts, 
f  orviaUy  ceded  to  Ranjit  Singh  by  the  tripartite 
treaty  of  18S8;  but  afterwards,  in  1847,  the 
Britiah  relinquished  all  claim  to  it  on  behalf  of 
the  Sikhs.  The  people  of  Dotir  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  come  under  British  jurisdiction, 
but  the  offer  was  not  accepted.  During  ihe  treaty 
negotiations  of  1856,  the  amir's  representatiye 
urged  that  the  yalley  once  formed  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Dourani  empire,  and  that  his  high- 
ness now  wished  to  take  it,  prorided  that  the 
British  did  not  daim  any  title.  The  Goremment 
replied  that  the  British  did  not  desire  to  assert 
any  claim,  nor  to  interfere  with  the  amir,  if  he 
chose  to  reannex  it  to  his  kingdom. 

DOUR  or  Daur,  Himd.,  in  military  life  in  India, 
is  a  sadden  expedition  against  an  enemy. 

DOUR  Hum.  The  slings  attached  to  a  bucket 
for  irrigation.  The  more  usual  terms  are  juta 
and  jotL 
DOURABA-  — ?  A  Tillage  watchman. 
DOURANI,  a  name  of  the  Abdali  tribe,  given 
to  them  by  Ahmad  Shah,  Saddozai,  on  his  ascend- 
ing the  tmt>ne  in  a.d.  1747,  he  designatitig  them 
Dar-i-Dauran,  Feari  of  the  World.  They  are 
ako  called  Sulimani,  from  a  district  of  which,  the 
Tobeh  Maruf,  they  formerly  came.  The  Dourani 
are  an  agricultural,  but  chiefly  a  pastoral  race,  who 
term  their  summer  and  winter  ground  Ailak  and 
Kishlak,  dwelling  in  theit  coarse  black  camlet 
tentfl,  called  Kishdi,  the  same  \^ith  the  Kara-ulli  of 
the  Tafks,  and  Siah-chadar  of  the  Persians.  The 
Dourani  country  is  about  400  miles  long,  and, 
except  in  the  north-west,  the  general  breadth  is 
from  1 20  to  1 40  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Paropamisan  mountains,  inhabited  by  the 
Aimak  and  Ilasara ;  on  the  west  it  has  a  sandy 
desert  of  various  breadth,  beyond  which,  on  the 
Boath-irest,  it  has  Seistan,  and  a  desert  which 
separates  it  from  Baluchistan ;  its  sdnthem  bound- 
ary is  formed  by  Shorawak  and  the  hills  of  Khajah 
Amran,  which  separate  it  from  the  Tarin  and  Kaka ; 
and  on  the  east  it  has  no  natural  boundary,  but 
joins  to  the  lands  of  the  Qhilzai,  into  which  the 
valley  of  Urghessan,  part  of  the  Dourani  territory, 
rvns  for  a  considerable  extent.  The  ntdnber  of 
Dourani  tribes  are  nine,  —  Maka,  Khugiabi, 
Barakzai,  Popalzai,  Alikuzai,  Achakzai,  Nurzai, 
Alizai,  and  Ishakzai.  The  Popalzai  are  the 
largest.    In  person,  the  Dourani  are  stoat  and  well 


made,  many  of  them  being  above  the  standard  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  races  of  Europe.  Some  have 
round  and  plump  faces.  With  others  the  counte- 
nance is  strongl;^  marked,  and  with  most  the  cheek- 
bones are  prominent.  When  a  family  is  by  itself, 
the  men  and  women  eat  together ;  few  restraints 
are  put  upon  the  female,  and  her  influence  is  con- 
siderable. The  Dourani  tribes,  all  but  the  Achak- 
zai, are  religiously  given,  but  not  intolerant. 
They  are  of  the  Sunni  sect.  Their  national  dance, 
called  Attun,  is  danced  almost  every  evening,  with 
songs  and  tales  to  accompanv  it.  They  are  fond 
of  tales,  and  fond  of  the  chase.  The  Dourani, 
especially  the  men  of  Kandahar,  have  a  powerful 
love  of  country ;  the  Dourani  is  rarely  a  merchant 
or  adventurer.  They  are  hospitable  and  brave, 
and  are  the  most  important  of  the  Afghan  tribes. 

DOW,  ALEXANDER,  transkted  and  published 
Ferishta^s  Histoiy  of  the  Mahomedans  of  Asia. 

DOW,  a  vessel  employed  in  the  trade  between 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Arabian  coast,  the  Gulf  of 
Persia,  and  the  W.  coasts  of  India,  in  Cutch, 
Gujerat,  and  Malabar.  They  were  aJso  used  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  for  the  purpose  of  war  and 
piracy.  They  are  always  manned  by  Arabs.  The 
Arab  dow  is  of  about  150  to  250  tons  burden  by 
measurement ;  grab-built,  with  10  or  12  ports ; 
about  85  feet  long  from  stem  to  stern,  20}  feet 
broad,  and  11^  feet  deep.  These  vessels  have  a 
great  rise  of  floor,  are  calculated  for  sailing  with 
small  cargoes,  and  are  fully  prepared,  by  internal 
equipment,  for  defence,  with  decks,  hatchways, 
ports,  poop-deck,  etc.,  lOce  a  vessel  of  war ;  many 
of  them  are  sheathed,  on  2|  inch  plank  bottoms, 
with  one-inch  board,  and  a  preparation  of  chunam 
and  oil,  which  is  called  galgal,  put  between  the 
planks  and  sheathing-board,  causing  the  vessel  to 
be  veiy  dry  and  durable,  and  preventing  the 
worm  from  attacking  the  bottom.  The  worm  is 
one  of  the  greatest  enemies  in  India  to  timber  in 
the  water,  while  the  white  ant  is  as  much  so  out 
of  it.  Oh  the  outside  of  the  sheathing-board 
there  is  a  coat  of  whitewash,  made  from  the  same 
articles  as  that  between  the  sheathing  and  planks  ; 
which  coat  is  renewed  every  season  they  put  to 
sea.  These  vessels  have  generally  one  mast,  and 
a  lateen  sail ;  the  yard  is  the  length  of  the  vessel 
aloft,  atid  the  mast  raking  forward,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  this  ponderous  weight  clear 
in  raising  and  lowering.  The  tack  of  the  sail  is 
brought  to  the  stern-head,  and  sheets  aft  in  the 
usual  way  ;  the  halyards  lead  to  the  tafifrail, 
having  a  pendent  and  treble  purchase  -  block, 
which  becomes  the  backstay,  to  support  the  mast 
when  the  sail  is  set;  this,  with  three  pairs  of 
shrouds,  completes  the  rigging,  which  is  very 
simple,  the  whole  being  of  coir  rope.  Several  of 
these  vessels  were  fitted  as  brigs  after  their 
arrival  in  Arabia,  and  armed  bv  the  Arabs  for 
cruising  in  the  Red  Sea  and  Arabian  Gulf,  as 
piratical  vessels ;  they  are  also  the  class  of  vessels 
of  which  Tipu  Sultan's  fleet  at  Honore  consisted. 
When  arm^,  they  were  too  powerful  for  the 
Bombay  marine  brigs,  when  weak  and  unsup- 
ported. The  large  dows  make  generally  one 
voyage  in  the  season  to  the  southwaSrd  of  Arabia, 
taking  advantage  of  the  N.E.  monsoon,  and  the 
S.W.  to  return  with  an  exchange  cargo.  They 
generally  bring  dates,  fruit,  preserves,  Shiraz  wine, 
and  horses,  and  take  back  nee,  coir,  canvas,  cocoa- 
nuts,  oil,  timber,  dammer,  etc.,  various  articles  of 
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cloth  of  the  coantry  mftDufacture ;  and  from  Bom* 
bay,  European  articles  of  every  description.  The 
trade  of  the  western  coast  of  India  is  very  great 
in  those  vessek ;  extending  from  Allipey,  the 
soatbemmoet  poit  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  up  to 
Bombay  ;  but  all  the  trade  to  Bengal  is  carried  on 
by  ships  which  are  called  coantry  traders,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  The  Arabs 
usually  navigate  their  ships  to  Bengal  in  perfect 
safety,  and  with  great  skill. — Edye ;  Malcolm, 

DOWLAISHWARAM,  a  small  town  in  the 
Kajamundry  taluk  of  the  Godavery  district,  in 
lat  16°  56'  86"  N.,  long.  SV  48'  65"  E.,  and  7252 
iuhabitants. 

DOWLAT.  Arab.  Wealth,  prosperity.  Umr- 
o-dowlat  ziadah,  May  yoor  days  and  your  pro- 
sperity be  prolonged.  Dowlah,  a  state,  a  king- 
dom. The  mth  title  amongst  Indian  Mahomedans, 
as  Suraj  -  ud  -  Dowl^,  Rashid  -  ud  -  Dowlah.  In 
Southern  Arabia,  a  dowlah  is  a  governor  of  a 
province,  equivalent  to  the  Turkish  title  of  Pasha. 
Doulat-iil*Aliyah-al-Usmaniyah,  the  Othoman 
Government. 

DOWLATABAD,  in  lat.  19°  67'  N.,  long.  76° 
14'  E.,  in  the  Dekhan,  9  miles  N.W.  of  Aurang- 
abad.  Mean  height  of  the  village,  1721  feet  Its 
fortress,  which  was  first  known  as  Deoghur 
or  Deogiri,  consists  of  a  conical  greenstone 
rock,  the  base  of  which  is  scarped  to  a  height  of 
120  feet  from  the  ground.  The  upper  conical 
part  is  reached  by  means  of  an  opening  at  the 
base  of  the  scarp,  which  gives  admission  into  a 
low  narrow  passage,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  stone, 
and  opening  into  a  large  chamber  or  vault  that 
has  been  excavated  in  the  interior  of  the  hUI. 
From  this  vault  a  vamp  or  gallery,  gradually 
slopmg  upwards,  and  also  excavated  in  the  solid 
rock,  winds  round  the  interior.  It  has  a  height 
and  breadth  of  12  feet,  and  terminates  above  in  a 
recess  on  the  top  of  the  rock  about  20  feet  square. 
At  the  base  of  the  rock  is  a  ditch,  which  is  crossed 
only  at  one  place,  and  by  a  causeway  on  which 
only  two  men  abreast  can  walk,  and  defended  on 
the  aide  next  the  rock  by  a  battlemented  building. 
Outside  the  ditch  is  a  mmaret  100  feet  high.  Its 
position  is  conmianding,  and  it  has  from  the  most 
ancient  times  been  a  stronghold  of  the  rulers  in 
that  part  of  India.  It  was  the  capital  of  Ram 
Deo,  a  prince  of  so  great  power  that  the  Mahome- 
dajis  looked  on  him  as  king  of  the  Dekhan.  Ala- 
ud-Din,  nephew  and  general  of  the  emperor  Firoz, 
in  1294  swept  across  the  Nerbadda  with  an  army 
of  8000  men,  and  presented  himself  before  Deoghur, 
which  he  captured.  He  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  raja,  and,  besides  money  and  jewels, 
obtained  the  cession  of  Ellichpur  and  its  depend- 
encies, and  the  raja  was  further  to  pay  tribute 
annually.  On  his  return,  he  was  met  by  his  uncle 
Firoz,  whom  he  assassinated,  as  he  was  beins  patted 
by  him  on  the  cheek.  Kamala  Devi  was  ^e  wife 
of  the  raia  of  Gujerat,  and  was  celebrated  as  the 
flower  ot  India.  On  the  fall  of  Nerwalla,  the 
capital  of  Gujerat,  her  husband  became  a  fugitive, 
and  Kamala  Devi  was  taken  piisoner  and  carried 
to  Ala-nd-Din's  haram,  ana,  attracted  by  her 
beauty,  wit,  and  accompli^ments,  he  made  her 
his  queen.  Her  fascinations  soothed  that  savage 
Pathan  in  his  moodiest  hours,  and  influenced  him 
to  a  lenity  hitherto  unknown  to  him.  Her 
daughter,  Dewala  Devi,  had  escaped  with  her 
father.    Her  reputation  for  beauty  equalled  that 
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of  her  mother,  and  the  son  of  Ram-deo,  the  njs 
of  Deogiri  (Dowlatabad),  had  long  saed  for  Imt, 
but  her  father,  proud  of  his  Rajput  origiu,  wodd 
not  accept  a  Mahratta,  even  though  a  prince. 
Kamala  Devi,  however,  having  expressed  to  Ak- 
ud-Din  a  wish  to  be  joined  by  her  daughto*,  Ak- 
ud-Din  sent  a  strong  army,  under  a  general,  to 
bring  Dewala  Devi  to  Demi.  In  this  extreiiBff 
her  father  accepted  the  Mahratta  prince,  and  sot 
off  his  daughter  to  Deogiri  under  an  eaooit,  kifc 
the  escort  was  overtakerf,  the  fair  maiden  seoed 
and  carried  to  Dehli,  when  Khizr  Khan,  the  m 
of  Ala-ud-Dm,  married  her.  Their  unioii  ^ns 
very  happy,  and  the  poet  Khuaru  praised  tbem. 
In  five  years  from  the  death  of  Ala-nd-Din,  tibe 
throne  of  Dehli  was  filled  by  Kafur,  a  ooDToied 
Hindu,  who  filled  the  capital  with  Hindu  troop, 
put  out  Khizr  Khan's  eyes,  put  to  death  all  the 
survivors  of  Ala-ud-Din's  ianiiily,  and  tranafened 
Dewala  Devi  to  his  own  zenana. — Wilson  ;  Br^gi^ 
The  Nizam. 

DOWRY,  the  mahr,  dota,  and  jahaz  of  tks 
Mahomedans.  According  to  the  law  of  Men, 
Exodus  xxii.  16,  Deuteronomy  xxiL  29,  1  Sam^ 
xviii.  25,  Hosea  ilL  2,  the  dowry  of  Hebrew  wonea 
was  from  thirty  to  fifty  shekels.  In  Arabia  tad 
in  Egypt,  the  mahr  of  the  Mahomedan  woman  is 
a  sum  commensurate  with  the  bridegroom  and 
bride's  condition  in  life.  In  India  it  is  usually  aa 
ideal  amount,  fabulously  large,  the  object  bong 
to  prevent  divorce,  which  in  India  U  alnioet  un- 
known. The  dowry  of  the  Mahomedans  is  the  gift 
of  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  agreed  to  daring 
the  marriage  ceremony.  It  is  her  own  money,  and 
must  be  paid  unless  she  waive  her  daim  to  it. 
This  the  Mahomedan  wife  often  does,  sometioes 
at  the  point  of  death,  in  order  to  preTent  her 
children  claiming  it  from  their  fath^. 

With  Hindus,  thepractice  as  to  monej  gifts  at 
marriage  varies.  With  some  races  the  bride- 
groom pays  money  or  cattle  for  his  bride ;  others 
receive  a  dowry  with  the  bride.  Menu  (Inatitutes, 
iii.  5l4and  ix.  93)  mentions  both  customs.  In 
the  N.W.  Provinces,  among  the  agricultural  raoesy 
the  bride's  father  gives  a  downr  with  hia  duster. 
It  is  the  poverty  originating  nom  this  which  led 
the  Rajputs  to  murder  theur  infant  daughteoL— 
EllioL 

DOWSON,  JOHN,  M.R.A.S.,  author  of  a 
classical  dictionary  of  Hindu  mythology ;  editor 
of  the  posthumous  papers  of  Sir  Henry  M.  EDibt, 
K.G.B.,  which  the  latter  had  begun  under  the  title 
of  The  History  of  India  as  told  by  its  owa 
Historians.  It  reached  eight  volumes,  and  oocnfoed 
eleven  years— 1867  to  1877. 

DOWYAT.  fiURM.  A  timber  tree ;  maximuBi 
girth  3  cubits,  maximum  length  18  feet.  Foond 
abundant,  but  always  inland,  all  over  the  oountiT, 
at  Amherst,  Tavoy,  and  MeiguL  When  ooasoaed, 
floats  in  water.  It  has  a  soft,  bad  wood,  osdeH 
except  for  elephant  bells. 

DO-ZANOO  BTTHNA.    Hind.    To  kned  oa 

both  ktic^cl 

DOZUK.    HiKD.    HeU;  the  seven  heUa. 

DRAG^NA,  a  genus  of  plants  bekmgiBg  to  ths 
Liliaoe»,  known  as  the  dragon  trees.  Seienl 
species,  mostly  shrubs,  grow  in  the  East  IndisBi 
China,  Madagascar,  the  Archipelago,  Bonrboi, 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  Oanarf  Islands  Ona 
mentioned  by  Sir  6.  Staunton  had  a  diameter  of 
12  feet  at  10  feet  from  the  ground.    The  csngoUr 
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red  -  leftved  Gbineee  iron  -  wood,  a  speciet  of 
Dracmia,  w  chiefly  noticeable  for  its  long  red 
leaves.  D.  draco  is  the  indigenous  dragon  tree 
of  Orotava  in  Teneriffe.  It  affords  a  similar 
secretion  to  that  of  Calamus  draco.  The  tree  at 
Teneriffe  measored  17  feet  in  diameter.  It  was 
known  to  be  a  rety  ancient  tree  in  1406,  and  was 
destroyed  bj  a  gale  in  1867.— /2ox6.  ,•  WUliams' 
Mid.  Kingd,  p.  279 ;  aSh, 

DRACJBNA  ATRO-PURPUREA.    Roxh, 
Kwon  len  net,  .    .   BuRif.  |  Kwon  len  phyoo, .  BURM. 

Two  or  more  species  of  the  dragon  tree,  re- 
sembling small  areca  palms,  are  seen  in  Burmese 
compounds,  but  the  most  common  is  this  one,  with 
dark  purple  leayes.— Afa^on. 

DRACiENA  TERMINALIS.  Willde,  A  native 
of  China,  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  Pacific, 
where  its  root  is  called  Ti ;  is  considered  valuable 
in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  The  plant  is  a  signal 
of  truth  and  of  peace  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
A  sweetish  juice  is  expressed  from  its  roots,  and 
afterwards  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  sugar. 
M.  Gaudichaud  mentions  that  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  generally  an  intoxicating  drink  is  prepared 
from  this  root,  to  which  the  name  Ava  is  often 
applied,  as  well  as  to  that  made  with  the  roots  of 
Piper  methysticum.  The  root  is  employed  as  food 
in  the  Fiji  Islands ;  it  weighs  from  10  to  40  pounds. 

DRACO,  a  genus  of  reptiles  of  the  family 
A^midtt : — 

Draoo  fimbriatua,  KtMj  Penang,  Sumatra. 

D.  tsBnioptenu,  ChinJth,  Tenaaserim. 

D.  Tolaria,  Linn.,  Singapore. 

D.  maeolatua,  Orapj  Malacca,  Tenaiserim. 

D.  Diusamim,  Z>.  and  B,,  Madras. 
DRACOCEPHALUM  CANARIBNSB,  the 
balm  of  Gilead,  has  pretty  blue  flowers.  The 
seent  only  lies  in  the  leaves,  and  the  plant  seldom 
exceeds  18  inches  in  height.  Other  species  have 
large  splendid  blue  flowers.  D.  Royleanum  yields 
Tukhm-Balnnga  of  Bombay,  and  is  largely  culti- 
vated for  medicinal  purposes. — Riddell, 

DRACONTIUM  POLYPHYLLUM.  L, 
Janfl^  kandi,  •  .  Dukh.  |  Eat  kame,  .  .  .  Tau. 
Pnrple-fltolked  dragon.  |  Adavi  kandi,  .  •  Txl. 
Grows  in  the  Konkans,  on  the  western  coast  of 
India,  at  Bombay,  and  in  Japan.  Its  root,  after 
having  undergone  certain  preparations  to  subdue 
its  acrimony,  is  supposed  to  possess  anti-spas- 
modic qnalities,  ana  is  considered  valuable  in 
asthmatic  affections,  given  to  the  quantity  of  12 
<^  15  grains  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  is  also 
in  native  use  in  haemorrhoids.  In  the  dry  con- 
dition in  which  it  occurs  in  the  bazars,  it  has, 
though  faint,  a  smell  not  unlike  that  of  musL — 
Avis.  Mat.  Med.  p.  73. 

DRAGOMAN.  Turk.  An  interpreter;  adialectal 
change  of  the  Arabic  word,  Tarjuman,  a  trans- 
lator. Since  the  7th  century  B.a,  from  the  time 
of  Psanmietichus  L,  this  as  a  distinct  class  has 
existed  in  Egypt,  and  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
DRAGON.  Dragons  are  supposed  by  the 
Chinese  to  inhabit  the  four  oceans,  Tonquin  Gulf, 
China  Sm,  Eastern  Sea,  and  Yellow  Sea ;  and  in 
A.D.  1725,  the  emperor  Yung  Ching,  in  the  second 
year  of  his  reign,  confemd  titles  and  other 
honours  upon  the  four  dragons,  Hin  Yan,  Ching 
Hunff,  Sbung  Tai,  and  Tchu  Ming. 

DRAGON  BOATS  of  China  are  long  and 
narrow,  capable  of  holding  forty  to  eighty  men. 
They  are  employed  by  the  Chinese  in  their  boat 
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races  and  rowing  matofaes,  in  the  festival  of  the 
fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month,  usoally  falling  in 
June,  and  seemingly  relating  to  the  summer 
solstice.  During  tins  festival,  three-cornered 
dumplings  of  glutinous  rice  are  eaten.  They  are 
wrapped  up  in  the  large,  long  leaves  of  the  phrag- 
mites  reeds. 

DRAGON  CANE,  a  kind  of  rattan,  strong, 
sprinffy,  and  much  valued.  They  occur  both  light 
and  dark  coloured.  A  variety  with  a  soft  bark 
is  called  Manilla  dragon  cane. — Seeman. 

DRAGON  FLY  of  Ceylon,  Euplsea  splendens. 
See  Insects. 

DRAGON  RIVER,  or  Kew-lung-keang,  takes 
its  rise  in  Yn-nam,  on  the  frontiers  of  Se-fan, 
Ut  27®  20'  N.  It  is  at  first  named  Lan-tsan  ;  but 
towards  the  south,  and  before  it  enters  the  Laos 
country,  it  is  called  Kew-lung-keang,  or  Nine 
Dragon  River.  In  Chinese  territory  it  runs  a 
long  distance  through  a  magnificent  raUey.  In 
lat.  16°  N.  it  bends  more  to  the  west,  and  enters 
Cambodia,  having  previously  been  augmented  by 
a  large  tributary.  It  then  drains  the  whole 
length  of  that  country,  and  falls  by  three  em- 
bouchures into  the  sea,  in  about  lat  9°  84'  N. 
In  many  places  the  river  is  very  deep ;  at  others 
there  are  rocks,  sandbanks,  and  shallows,  which 
obstruct  navigation.  The  river  runs  through 
Yu-nam,  and  there  are  cities  upon  it.  In  Limb 
villages  adorn  its  banks,  and  in  Cambodia  the 
principal  population  is  near  it.  It  traverses 
eighteen  degrees  of  latitude ;  it  forms  at  its  mouths 
an  alluvial  deposit  second  only  to  the  Yang-tze- 
kiang  or  Hoang-ho. — Royal  Geog.  Soc.  Joum. 
xzxiii. 

DRAGON'S  BLOOD. 
Dam-ul-akhwain,  .  Arab.  Hiraduckhun,  Ouj.,HnfD. 
Ki-lin-kieh, .  .  .  Chin.  Sanguis  dzaooms,  .  Lat. 
Hiueh-kieh,  Chu-kieh,  „  Jamaog, .  •  •'  Malay. 
Lung-iin-hiaag,  .  „  Khon-u-lavan, .  •  Pbbs. 
Indamme,  .  .  .  DuKH.  Catgamuruga-rakta,  Sans. 
Sang-dragon,  •  •  Fa.  Kandamnrgaraitam.TAii. 
Drachenbluth, .    .     Gkb.    Khadga-mmgam  netra,Ti. 

The  dragon's  blood  gum-resins  of  commerce 
are  obtain^  from  several  plants.  The  fourth 
Chinese  name  means  dragon's  spittle  gum-resin. 
As  sold  in  China,  it  is  the  product  of  two  phuits, 
probably  the  Pterocarpus  draco,  the  other  the 
Calamus  draco.  Pterocarpus  draco  wood  when 
first  cut  presents  no  marks  of  redness,  but  in  a 
little  time  red  drops  begin  to  exude  from  the 
wood.  In  about  ten  minutes  they  become  hard 
and  clear,  and  are  collected.  All  the  dragon's  blood 
obtained,  now,  in  the  market  is  said  to  be  from 
several  species  of  Calamus,  C.  petr»us  (Lour.\  C. 
mdentum  (Lour.),  C.  verus  (Lour.)^  and  C.  draoo 
(  WiUd.),  natives  of  Hindustan,  Cochiir-China,  the 
Moluccas,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra^  bat  Linnnus 
reckoned  the  last  three  mere  varieties  of  the  C. 
rotang  (JAnn.).  Its  ripe  fruits  are  covered  with  a 
reddish-brown  dry  resinous  granular  matter,  which 
is  obtained  by  beating  or  thrashing  the  fruit  in 
little  ba^ets.  Within  the  Archipelago,  the  nrin- 
cipal  place  of  production  is  Jambi,  on  the  N.E. 
side  of  Sumatra.  The  plant  is  not  cultivated. 
The  collectors  are  the  wild  Kubu,  who  dispose 
of  it  to  the  Malays  at  a  price  not  much  exceed- 
ing a  shilling  a  pound.  The  best  kind  imported 
into  Europe  in  reeds  is  manipulated  by  the 
Chinese.  The  canes  of  the  male  plant  used  in 
former  times  to  be  exported  to  Batavia,  and 
very  probably  formed  tne  *  true  Jambeee,'  com- 
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reemorated  in  the  Spectator  as  the  mosii  fasbiou- 
abla  walkmg-sticks  in  the  reiga  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  secretion  of  the  fruit  ooustituteB  the  best  of 
jur-nang,  or  dragon's  blood.  A  second  and 
rather  inferior  kind  is  produced  by  heat,  and  by 
bruising  the  fruit,  from  which  the  natural  secre- 
tion has  been  removed.      The  third,  and  most 


from  place  to  idace  iu  quest  of  employment 
Tan  j  ore  has  the  largest  number  of  th^e  itinenuit 
actors,  and  their  performances  are  reputed  to  be 
the  beat  in  South  India.  Female  performen  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  districts  farther  aoolk: 
but  tbeir  places  are  eajsily  supplied  by  yofmg  ma 
of  effeminate  appearance,  who  have  been  tnined 


inferior,  seems  to  be  the  refuse  of  tbc  last  process.  |  from  infancy  to  speak  in  a  high-pitched,  nue^odkm 

It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  it  is  eyer  procured    ^~-   -'  —'"     '"'--  --^ *'  "^ — * —  *— 

from  the  plant  by  incisions.  Quantities  of  this 
drug  are  annually  sent  from  Banjer  Massing  in 
Borneo  to  Singapore  and  Bataria,  and  thence  to 
China,  where  it  is  much  prized.  In  Europe  it  is 
a  QonsUtuent  of  some  tooth-powders  and  tinctures, 
but  is  chiefly  used  for  colouring  spirit  and  turpen- 
tine Tarnishes.  It  is  found  in  tne  market  either 
in  oval  drops,  or  in  large  and  impure  masses  com- 
posed of  several  tears.  That  which  is  good  is  of 
a  bright  crimson  when  powdered,  and  if  held  up 
to  the  light  in  masses,  is  semi-transparent.  It  is 
often  adulterated  with  other  gums.  It  is  sent  to 
the  Chinese  market  in  reeds,  at  15  to  35  dollars 
per  pikttl,  principally  in  native  vessels.  The  price 
m  China  varies  from  80  to  100  dollars  a  pikul, 
after  purifying  and  refining. — Faulkner;  Mon-i- 
$on;  Marsden's  Sumatra,  p.  159;  Crawfurd; 
Seeman  on  PaltM, 

DRAGON'S  BONES,  the  Lung-kuh  of  the 
Chinese,  is  fossil  ivory.  Dragon's  teeth  are  the 
Lung-chi  of  the  Chinese.  Dragon's  teeth  and 
dragon's  bones,  in  use  in  Chinese  medicine,  are  the 
fossil  teeth  and  bones  of  various  extinct  mammalia 
of  the  tertiary  series  of  rocks,  sudi  as  those  of  the 
Rhinoceros  triohorhinus,  also  those  of  a  mastodon, 
an  elephant,  a  horse,  two  species  of  hippotherium, 
a  species  of  stag,  and  the  teeth  of  a  large  carni- 
voions  animal.  The  fossil  teeth  of  the  Stegodon 
Sinensis,  Owen,  are  likewise  so  called ;  as  are  also 
the  horns  of  the  ChaHcotherium  Sinense,  Swinhoe, 
the  teeth  of  Hyla  Sinensis,  the  molars  of  mas- 
todons, elephants,  sheep,  stags,  ^n4  teeth  of  two 
.species  of  hippotherium. 

DRAMA.  Mahomedan  countriies  have  never 
cultivated  the  drama,  if  we  except  the  passion 
pla^  of  Hasan  and  Husain  in  Persia  and  Bombay, 
which  is  rather  a  religious  commemoration  than  a 
drama  proper.  The  older  Semitic  literature  contains 
no  dramatic  pieces  at  all.  With  Hindus,  and  with 
the  Buddhists  of  Burma  and  China,  the  drama 
has  formed  a  branch  of  literature,  and  the  per- 
formances have  been  an  amusement  to  the  people 
from  the  most  ancient  times.  In  1877,  102 
dramas  were  published  in  India ;  and  there  weie 
196  works  of  fiction  and  697  works  of  poetry. 
The  dramas  of  the  Hindus  intermingle  various 
dialects,  as  also  prose  and  verse. 

The  dramatic  performances  in  South  India 
possess  many  interesting  features  which  would  be 
creditable  to  the  actors  of  any  nation.  The 
kistrionic  art  is  extensively  practised,  but  so 
seldom  reoeivea  substantial  encouragement  from 
the  purses  of  its  admirers,  it  is  matter  for  astonish- 
ment that  it  should  have  made  any  progress  at  aU. 
The  graceful  modulations  of  voice,  expression  of 
^untenanoe,  propriety  of  gesture,— not  to  speak 
of  the  grotesque  dress,  and  the  j)eculiar  music  of 
Ihe  performers, — trivet  a  stranger's  attention. 

Like  every  other  trade  or  profession  in  India, 
ftcting  is  confined  to  one  particular  caste,  though 
ft  ipmetimeB  happens  that  outsiders  join  a  dnunatic 
corps,  which  has  no  settled  abode,  but  strolls 
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tone  of  voice.  The  actresses 'of  Tanjore  bti? 
their  headquarters  at  Ammanpettah,  in  the  sise 
district  They  frequently  play  a  heroic  part  m 
the  stage,  bv  personating  kings,  rishis,  and  nenlik 
especially  in  a  popular  historical  play  caDed 
Markandan's  Nadagam.  Both  men  and  woma 
sometimes  assume  strange  and  obiectleas  clianc- 
ters,  to  the  infinite  grat^cation  of  thdr  patraes. 
About  the  year  1870,  in  Madras  and  Bombsjr. 
dramas  were  largely  acted,  and  attracted  (ax)v4. 

In  the  Tamil  drama,  anything  like  the  scientiiic 
divisions  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  the  mcEf 
classifications  which  obtain  among  more  advanced 
nations,  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Nor  have  tbc 
Hindus  been  more  careful  in  dividing  a  play  inte 
acts  and  scenes,  or  in  portioning  out  a  pieee 
among  different  actors. 

The  best  of  the  ancient  Sanskrit  dramas  hare 
been  translated  into  Tamil  and  other  languages. 
Portions  of  these  are  sometimes  acted  at  weddings. 
TVhen  a  nautch  is  given,  a  dranoa  is  occasiooallT 
performed.  Generally,  however,  in  the  soudi  of 
India,  the  drama  is  humble  as  to  its  attendantss 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  extraordinary  fondness  cl 
the  people  for  the  splendid  processions,  and  mght 
festivals  of  temples,  and  tneir  ceremonies.  The 
Toy  Cart  was  written  in  Sanskrit  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era.  In  it  the  king 
is  dethroned  for  tyranny,  by  a  cowherd.  In  the 
Uttara  Bama  Charitya,  the  great  monarch  Rama 
is  compelled  by  the  clamours  of  his  people  to 
banish  his  beloved  queen.  The  Pol  of  the 
Burmese  is  their  favourite  dramatic  diq>lay,  and 
no  festival  is  deemed  complete  without  a  perform- 
ance of  this  kind ;  the  entire  race  are  paaaion- 
ately  fond  of  them.  The  puppet-shows  or 
marionettes,  however,  is  their  legitmaate  high  art 
drama.  The  figures  are  2  to  8  feet  high,  and 
they  are  cleverly  moved  on  a  bamboo  platform, 
— animals,  ships,  supernatural  beings;  and  the 
dialogue  is  in  polished  language. — Forites,  p.  152 ; 
Imp.  Oaz. ;  Ward,  iv. 

DRAPER,  Colonel,  a  Britirii  officer,  who 
entered  into  a  literary  contest  with  Janins.  He 
conquered  Manilla,  and  in  1758  joined  Cc^nd 
Lawrence  in  the  Karnatic,  and  gave  able  aasirt- 
ance  at  the  battle  of  Wandiwash. 

DRAPER,  Mrs.  ELIZABETH,  the  £lia  of 
Sterne,  was  bom  at  Anjengo.  She  was  mairieil 
to  Mr.  Draper,  one  of  the  £.  I.  Company's  Cwmdl 
at  Snrat.  Her  monument  of  marble  is  in  a 
Bristol  church. 

DRAS,  a  district  of  Ladakh.  KargU,  a  little 
fort,  is  situate  near  the  junction  ol  the  Zaknt 
and  Eartse,  which  flow  into  the  Dras  a  abort 
way  to  the  north  of  Kargil.  In  the  iqsper 
part  of  its  valley,  the  sides  are  marked  by 
descending  glaciers  and  beds  of  snow.  The 
Dras  people  in  general  are  very  ugly ;  their  dreas 
consists  of  a  round  pork-piecapof  blad:  matoial, 
fitting  dose  to  the  head,  a  thidc  woollen  gowm 
reaching  midway  beyond  their  knees,  with  their 
legs  wrapped  in  bandages  of  d(^;  and  boots. 
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RttchiDg  above  the  ankles,  of  the  same  material, 
with  uzider-Bnifaoes  covered  with  leatiier.  The 
females  maffle  np  in  piles  of  clothing ;  and  both 
sexes  irequently  cbthe  themselves  in  sheep  and 
goat  skins,  with  the  woolly  side  inwards. 

DRASHTI  DOSHAM.    Sansk.    Evil  eye. 

DRAUPADI  was  the  daughter  of  Drupada, 
king  of  Panchala.  She  was  put  forward  by  her 
father  as  the  ladv  of  the  swayamvara,  or  tourna- 
ment. Famed  for  her  beauty,  many  rajas  and 
chieftains  attended  her  swayamvara,  where  she 
promised  to  accept  the  competitor  who  should  on 
the  first  attempt  shoot  an  arrow  through  the 
revohing  chakra,  and  hit  the  eye  of  the  golden 
fish  beyond.  Kama  wished  to  try,  but  Draupadi 
declared  she  would  not  wed  with  a  charioteer^s 
son.  Sisupala,  raja  of  Ghedi,  and  Jarasandha, 
raja  of  Magadha,  both  tried  the  bow,  and  failed  ; 
but  Arjnna,  one  of  the  Pandava  princes,  bent  the 
bow,  and  hit  the  mark,  and  Draupadi  threw  the 
garland  around  his  neck,  and  accepted  the  five 
brothers  as  her  husbands.  Yudishtra  was  a 
gambler,  and  staked  and  lost  tiie  throne  of  India 
to  Duryodhana;  to  recover  it,  he  hazarded  the 
beautiful  Draupadi.  By  the  loaded  dice  of  his 
foe,  she  became  the  goli  of  the  Kaurava  chief, 
and  underwent  great  Wdships  till  the  destruction 
of  the  Elaurava.  Duhsasana^  one  of  the  Kaurava 
princes,  dragged  her  by  the  hair  into  the  public 
court;  Bhima  vowed  to  kill  him  for  the  msult, 
and  drink  his  blood,  and  he  fulfilled  his  vow. 

Draupadi,  as  the  polyandric  wife  of  the  Pandava 
princes,  is  the  heroine  of  the  Mababharata.  Yud- 
ishtra and  Draupadi  have  been  deified,  and 
their  feast  is  named  the  procession  of  fire,  because 
ia  Hindu  legend  she  is  fabled  to  have  passed 
ereiy  year  from  one  of  her  five  husbands  to 
inother,  after  a  solemn  purification  by  that 
clement  In  the  Bhasha  language,  her  name  is 
written  Propti.  In  the  drama  of  the  Enchanted 
Fruit,  when  Draupadi  and  her  five  husbands 
•utered  the  garden,  Arjuna,  with  an  arrow, 
brought  down  the  fruits, — 

'  li^t-pinioned  gales,  to  oharm  the  sense, 
Their  odorifrooB  breath  dispense : 
From  Bala's  pearl'd  or  pointed  bloom, 
And  Alalty  noh,  they  steal  perfume. 


There,  honey-scented  Singarhar, 
ohv  like  a  rising  star, 
'  Chen 


And  Juh' 

Strong  Chempa,  darted  by  Camdew, 
And  jf  nlsery  of  paler  hue, 
Cayora  which  the  Banies  wear 
In  tangles  of  their  silken  hair. 
Round  Babul  flowers,  and  Gul-achein, 
Dyed  like  the  shell  of  Beauty's  Queen, 
Sweet  Mindy  pressed  for  crimson  stains. 
And  sacred  Tulsy,  pride  of  plains, 
Witb  Bewty,  small  unblushmg  rose, 
Their  odours  mix,  their  tints  disclose, 
And,  as  a  gemmed  tiara  bright. 
Paint  the  fresh  branches  with  delight.* 

—Wh.  IL  of  I. ;  Sir  IV.  Jones,  xiii.  p.  217. 
DRAVEE.  The  Bombay  group  consists  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  islands  in  all,  viz.  the  island  of 
Baasetn,  about  30  miles  to  the  northward  of  that 
which  gives  the  cluster  its  name;  Dravee  and 
Tersova,  just  off  the  shore  of  SalBette  ;  Salsettc, 
by  much  the  largest  of  them  all ;  Trombay,  con- 
spicuous for  the  mountain  called  Neat's  Tongue, 
which  attains  the  altitude  of  1000  feet ;  Bombay 
itflelf,  united  on  the  northward  to  Trombay  and 
Salsette,  as  these  are  united  to  each  other  bv 
bridges  and  embfmkments,  and  to  jbhe  southward, 


Old  Woman's  Island ;  Golaba ;  and  Henery  and 
Kenery ;  with  little  rocks  and  islets  of  lesser  note 
and  name. 

DRAVIDA,  a  class  of  the  Brahmanical  tribes 
called  the  five  Dravir,  comprehending  all  those  of 
the  Peninsula,  or  Dravira,  Kamata,  Telinga,  Guje* 
rata,  and  Mahratta. 

DRAVmiAN,  a  term  which  Dr.  Caldwell 
applied  to  the  peoples  and  to  the  vernacular 
tongues  of  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Southern  India.  Dravida  is  used  in  Sanskrit 
Brahmanical  writings  as  an  ethnological  and 
philological  term.  Menu  mentions  the  inhabitaiitB, 
the  Dravida,  as  out-csstes  and  barbarians,  i,e,  not 
in  communion  with  Brahmans.  In  the  Brihat 
Sanhita  of  Varaha  Mihira,  aj>.  404,  Dmvida  is 
described  as  divided  into  Ghola,  Pan^a,  Eeiala, 
Kamataka,  Kalinga,  and  Andhra.  rhilologists 
identify  the  words  Arava,  Dravida,  and  Tamil, 
and  identify  these  with  the  Peutingerian  tables, 
and  the  Limyrice  of  Ptolemy.  The  eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  from  the 
Yindhya  mountains  and  the  river  Nerbadda  to 
Gape  Comorin,  appear  to  have  been  peopled  from 
the  earliest  period  by  diiferent  branches  of  one 
and  the  same  race,  speaking  different  dialects  of 
one  and  the  same  language;  and  scattered  offshoot^ 
from  the  same  stem  are  to  be  traced  still  further 
to  the  north  and  to  the  west,  as  far  as  the  Baj- 
mahal  hills  and  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Baluch- 
istan. Their  line  of  route  to  their  present  sites, 
and  the  time  of  their  advent,  are  alike  unknown. 
They  are  generally  supposed  to  have  streamed 
through  the  passes  of  the  Himalaya,  and  lUso 
from  the  west  side  of  the  Indus. 

Fergusson,  however  (Ind.  and  £.  Arch.  p.  12), 
says  if  they  came  into  India  in  historical  times,  it 
was  not  from  Gentral  Asia,  but  from  Bab^loma, 
or  some  such  southern  region  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent. Mr.  Logan  is  of  opinion  that  a  Negroid 
raice  once  occupied  S.  India ;  and  Professor  Huxley 
has  expressed  the  opinion  (J.  Eth.  Soc.  1869)  that 
the  Dravidian,  Tamiiar,  and  the  Australian  are  the 
same  race. 

Researches  into  the  families  of  language  to 
which  the  spoken  dialects  belong,  and  the  ens^iug 
physical  peculiarities  of  the  several  races,  permit 
the  belief  that  India  and  the  island  part/|  of 
South-Eastern  Asia  were  peopled  long  priojr  to 
historic  times,  and  that  a  succession  of  races,  or  ol 
branches  of  the  same  human  family,  have  entered 
India,  and  in  some  instances  become  amalgamated 
with  or  been  dispersed  amongst  the  prior  occu- 
pants, or  have  pushed  them  further  on  into  less 
peopled  or  less  fertile  districts,  or  amid  forest 
and  mountain  tracts.  In  India  proper,  from  the 
Himalaya  to  Gape  Gomorin,  even  yet,  ev^ry 
village  and  every  hamlet  have  small  bodies  of 
predial  slaves,  who,  though  posseasing  certain 
minor  agricultural  and  civil  rights,  are  not 
allowed  to  purchase  lands,  are  compelled  to 
reside  outside  the  village  walls,  and  are  pre- 
vented quitting  the  locality,  for  they  farnish  the 
only  free  labour  available  for  the  work  of  the 
field.  On  this  point  Ghevalier  Bunsen  mentions 
(Keport,  Brit.  Association,  1847)  that  throughout 
Asia,  the  two  great  nations,  who  once  centred 
the  one  in  the  Altai  and  the  pasture  land  towards 
the  Himalaya,  the  other  having  its  centre  in  the 
Ural  mountains,  appear  in  Aua  as  the  subdu^ 
or  primary  element,  as  the  subdued  snbelfalwn 
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of  Iitiuiaa  civilisation,  and  that  the 'aboriginal 
languages  of  India,  Ythich  attained  their  full 
dcTelopment  in  the  Dekhan  dialects,  belong  to 
that  stock. 

Professor  Rask  of  Copenhagen,  and  Dr.  Cald- 
well, have  given  the  opmion  that  the  Dravidian 
languages  are  to  be  affiliated  to  the  Scythian, 
Turanian,  or  Altaic  group  of  tongues.  The 
INxrkisb,  Finnish,  Hungarian,  and  Japanese 
langnages,  though  in  many  particulars  distinctly 
Turanian,  have  become  still  more  inflexional  than 
the  Dravidian. 

A  general  name  for  all  these  peoples  has  not 
been  fixed  upon.  In  India  they  have  been  called 
the  Mongoloid,  pre-Aryan,  non-Aryan,  Tamulian, 
Turanian,  and  Scythian.  Several  of  them  in 
India  are  highly  civilised,  with  cultivated  lan- 
guages ;  others,  though  without  a  literature,  and 
even  predatory,  form  large  nationalities ;  while 
there  are  many  broken  tribes,  dispersed,  horaeleas 
wanderers,  or  dwelling  in  forests.  In  Southern 
India  the  Mongoloid  races  are  in  two  great  branches, 
the  Dravidian  and  the  Kolarian ;  and  their  number 
has  been  estimated  at  48,670,000,  of  whom  the 
illiterate  Mair,  Meena,  Eol,  Bhil,  Santal,  and 
Gond  constitute  12,000,000.  The  Dravidian 
section  speak  the  Tamil,  Telugu,  Canarese, 
Kodaga,  Malealam,  Tuhi,  which  are  cultivated 
tongues,  and  the  other  branches  in  the  south 
king  uncultivated  Dravidian  languages  are  the 


urumbar,  Badaga,  Irular,  Toda,  Eota,  Male 
Arisar,  Ramusi,  Gond,  Khand,  Khond,  or  Ku; 
while  the  branches  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
Ghutia  Nagpur,  and  Bengal,  are  the  Oraon, 
Gadaba,  Rajmahali,  Bhuiya,  Bhuinhar,  Binjhia 
or  Binjhwar,  Kaur  or  Kaurava  or  Kaurai  or 
Raj  Kaur,  the  Koch'h,  Rautia,  Sabar  or  Savara, 
and  Yerkala.  Of  these  uncivilised  branches,  the 
Kurumbar  and  Irular  speak  Tamil,  the  Badaga, 
Kot%  and  Toda  have  dialects  of  Canarese,  the 
Male- Arisar  use  Malealam,  and  the  Ramusi  Yer- 
kala have  the  Telugu. 

The  people  of  the  coasts  of  Ceylon  are  Dravi- 
dian of  the  Tamil  stock.  Those  of  Eandy,  with 
their  habita  of  polyandry,  would  seem  to  be  allied 
to  the  people  of  Coorg,  and  Ceylon  has  a  few 
wild  races,  the  Gahaleya,  Rhodia,  and  Yeddah, 
in  the  forests  and  unfrequented  parts. 

In  the  Peninsula  of  India,  where  the  Tamil 
is  fipoken  in  the  extreme  south-east  b^  about  ten 
miluons  of  souls,  the  Tamil  -  speaking  people 
are,  generally  speaking,  a  dark  -  coloured  and 
short  -  statured  race,  energetic,  fiery,  quarrel- 
some, but  not  vindictive.  Most  of  them  have 
embraced  Brahmanism,  but  largely  mixed  with  a 
devil  and  hero  worship,  and  the  worship  of  the  local 
deities  called  Amman.  Where  the  Telugu  is 
spoken  by  about  15  millions  of  people,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula,  the  people  are  a 
taller  and  fairer  race  than  the  Tamil,  many  of 
the  more  northern  of  them  being  equal  in  stature 
to  the  Aryan  Hindus  of  the  north.  They  are 
more  Brahmanical  than  the  Tamilians,  and  are  as 
energetic  as  the  latter,  though  less  restless.  The 
people  who  speak  Canarese  are  about  five  millions 
in  number,  chiefly  in  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula  ; 
they  are  a  tall  and  singularly  graceful,  dark, 
almost  black  race,  with  whom  sometbine  akin 
to  polyandry  is  very  prevalent.  The  Miae^m 
language  in  the  south-west  of  the  Peninsula  is 
qxMLen  by  about  2}  millions,  and  the  Tulu,  on 
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the  seaboard  somewhat  to  the  north,  by  aboot 
150,000.  The  people  of  Coorg  and  Mysore  spee^ 
a  Canarese  dialect ;  and  on  &e  Neilgheny  HDb 
are  the  Kota,  the  Toda,  the  Budaga,  the  Imhr, 
and  other  small  tribes.  In  the  interior  of  the 
Peninsula  are  Gond  tribes,  and  the  Khaod. 
Kund,  or  Ku,  also  Dravidian,  who  are  estimated 
at  half  a  million  of  souls,  and  the  Bhilaare  of 
Kandesh  and  the  Nerbadda,  and  Rajpntana. 

Dravidian  aborigines  deal  in  demonokigf. 
fetishism,  frantic  dances,  bloody  and  evea  buim 
sacrifices.  They  are,  however,  superior  to  tfce 
Aryan  Hindus  in  freedom  from  diaqaalifyi^ 
prepdioes,  but  inferior  to  them  in  learniiig,  aad 
all  Its  train  of  appliances. 

Of  the  broken  tribes,  the  Mhar,  Dher,  M^tkra, 
Holaru,  Toty,  and  Pariah  are  labourers  and  village 
servants;  the  Mang,  Chakili,  and  Madaga  are 
leather-workers ;  the  homeless  Korawa,  Yetkala, 
Bhatu,  Domar,  are  mat-makers,  fowler?,  and 
athletes;  the  hillmen,  Kotah,  Toda,  Irular, 
Kurumbar,  Kadar,  Chenchwar,  Male-Arisar, 
Saora,  Khand,  Gond,  Juanga,  aro  in  the  moun- 
tains and  forests  and  hilly  country  from  the 
western  and  southern  borders  of  Bengal  ^  Bdiar, 
and  Benares,  to  Gape  Comorin,  and  from  the 
Western  Ghats  inland  to  the  Bay  of  BengaL 

Of  all  the  Dravidian  tongues,  no  two  are  so 
nearly  related  to  each  other  as  to  be  mntiiaUy 
intelligible  to  the  people  who  speak  them,  exeept 
in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  manner.  In  the 
cultivated  Dravidian  tongues,  Sanskrit  watda  are 
not  at  all,  or  but  very  rarely,  employed.  Tamil 
was  the  earliest  developed  of  all  the  Dravidian 
idioms,  is  the  most  copious,  and  oontaios  the 
largest  portion  of  indubitably  ancient  fonns.  It 
includes  two  dialects,  the  classical  and  ooUoqnial. 
the  ancient  and  the  modern,  called  respectiTdy 
the  Shen  Tamil  and  the  Kodun  Tamil,  which  so 
widely  differ,  that  they  may  almost  be  re^sided 
as  different  languages.  The  Tamil  race  is  the 
least  scrupulous  or  superstitious,  and  the  moat 
enterprising  and  persevering  of  Hindus.  Tliey 
swarm  wherever  money  is  to  be  made,  or  wher- 
ever a  more  apathetic  or  a  more  artatocxatic 
people  is  waitin g  to  be  pushed  aside.  The  majority 
of  the  Hindus  found  in  Pegu,  Penang,  Singi^Mve. 
and  other  places  in  the  east,  where  they  are 
known  as  Klings,  are  Tamilar.  All  thiooghoat 
Ceylon,  the  coolies  in  the  coffee  plaatataans 
are  Tamilar ;  the  majority  of  the  monej-making 
classes  even  in  Colombo  are  Tamilians ;  and  ere 
long  the  Tamilians  will  have  excluded  the  Sin- 
ghalese from  almost  eveiy  office  of  profit  sihI 
trust  in  their  own  island  The  majority  of  the 
domestic  servants  and  of  the  camp  foUowen  in 
the  Madras  Presidency  are  TamUians;  and  the 
coolies  who  emigrate  to  the  Mauritius  and  tk* 
West  India  Islands  were  largely  TamiL  Indod- 
ing  the  Tamil  people  who  are  residing  in  the 
military  cantonments  and  distant  colotues,  ami 
those  in  Mysore,  south  Travancore,  northeni 
Ceylon,  and  excluding  all  Mahomedan,  Teling. 
and  Brahman  residents  of  the  Tamil  oountry ,  who 
amount  to  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whoJe 
population,  the  people  who  speak  the  Tamil 
language  were  estimated  by  Dr.  Caldwdl  at  about 
10  millions.  _ 

Tamil  was  the  language  of  three  \  aacitnt 
dynasties  of  whom  we  have  record^ — the  Chela 
of  Tanjore  and  Combaconum,  who  were  settled 
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on  or  near  the  Cauvery  and  Colenin  riTers,  and 
"who,  as  some  suppose,  gave  their  names  to  the 
CoTomandelor  Cholamandel  coast;  the  Pandya, 
whose  capital  is  now  occupied  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Madura ;  and  the  Chera,  who  ruled  at  Kerala 
on  the  Malabar  coast. 

Tamil  is  now  spoken  tliroughout  the  vast  plain 
of  the  Kamatic,  or  country  below  the  Ghats. 
From  Gape  C<»uorin  to  Pnlicat,  30  miles  north  of 
Madras,  and  inland  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to 
the  Eastern  Ghats,  it  skirts  Mysore  on  all  its 
eastern  frontier,  is  also  spoken  in  the  Bara 
Mahal,  Salem,  and  Gorabaconum,  meeting  with 
the  Malealam  at  the  great  gap  of  Palghat.  It  is 
spoken  also  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ghats  from 
(Jape  Comorin  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Trivan- 
drum ;  also  in  the  northern  and  north-western 
parts  of  Ceylon y  where  Tamilar  formed  settlements 
prior  to  the  Christian  era,  and  from  whence  they 
haye  gradually  thrust  out  the  Singhalese.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  of  opinion  that  Tamil  was  cultivated  in 
its  parity  in  the  ancient  Pandiya  kin^om. 

Teling  is  the  Andhra  of  Sanskrit  writers,  a 
name  mentioned  by  the  Greek  geographers  as 
that  of  a  nation  dwelling  on  or  near  the  Ganges. 
Until  lately,  Europeans  termed  the  people  and 
their  language  Gentoo,  from  a  Portuguese  word 
signifying  heathens  or  gentiles.      In  respect  to 
antiquity  of  culture  and  glossarial  copiousness,  it 
ranka  next  to  the  Tamil  in  the  list  of  Drayidian 
idioms,  but  it  surpasses  all  of  them  in  euphonic 
sweetness.    Telugu  extends  from  Chanda,  where 
it  meets  the  Mahratta,  and  from   GaDJam  and 
Chicaoole,  where  it  intermixes  with  Urya,  along 
the  coast  to  Pulicat  on  the  marine  lagoon  30 
miles  north  of  Madras,  where  it  meets  the  Tamil. 
At  Vizagapatam,   which  is   120  miles  south  of 
Ganjam,  Telugu  is  the  sole  language  spoken.     On 
this  line  of  coast  two  monarchies  formerly  existed, 
the  Andhra  and  Kaliuga ;  both,  apparently,  were 
enterprisiug  races  with  a  seafaring  people,  and  it 
is  doubtless  from  the  name  of  the  latter  dynasty 
that  the  Burmese  and  Malays  derive  the  appella- 
tion of  Kling,  by  which  they  distinguish  all  people 
from  India ;  and  the  Talien  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Irawadi    are    supposed    to    have    been    Teling. 
The  £[alinga  dynasty   appear  to    have    gained 
great  possessions  to  the  westward,  as,  at  the 
time  of  the   Mahomedan    conquest,   Warangal, 
seventy  miles  N.E.  from  Hyderabad,   was  con- 
sidered by  them  the  capital  of  Teliogana,  including 
then  the  eastern  part  of  the  nawab  of  Hyderabad's 
dominions,  all  the  modem  districts  of  Ganjam, 
Nellore,  and  Cuddapah,  and  much  of  the  lands 
north.     The  most  westerly  spot  at  which  Telugu 
is  ffpoken  is  the  snutll  town  of  Murkundah,  about  30 
miles  west  of  Beder,  and  it  reaches  this  by  a  wavy 
line  running  westerly  from  north  of  Madras,  as 
far  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Mysore,  which  it 
follows  up  to  that  of  the  Canarese  country,  thus 
including  in  its  extent  the  Ceded  Districts,  Eur- 
nool,  the  greater  part  of  the  Hyderabad  Dominions, 
and  portions  of  the  Nagpur  country  and  Gond- 
vana.    In  ancient  times  it  seems  to  have  been 
spoken  as  far  north  as  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges. 
This  appears  both  from  the  geographical  limits 
which  the  Greeks  have  assigned  to  the  territory 
of  the  Andhra  or  northern  Telugu  dynasty,  and 
from  many  of  the  names  and  places  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  up  to  that  delta  being  found  to  be  Telugu. 
The  Telugu  people  are   undoubtedly  the  most 
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numerous  branch  of  the  Dravidian  race,  although 
the  Tamil  surpass  them  in  enterprise  and  in  that 
self-reliance  which  supports  them  in  their  emigra- 
tions. Including  the  Naik  or  Naidoo  (Nayaka), 
Reddi,  and  other  Telugu  tribes  settled  in  the  Tamil 
country,  who  are  chiefly  the  descendants  of  those 
soldiers  of  fortune  by  whom  the  Pandiya  and 
Chola  kingdoms  were  subverted,  and  who  number 
not  less  tiian  a  million  of  souls,  and  including 
also  the  Telugu  settlers  in  Mysore,  and  the  Telugu 
inhabitants  of  the  Nizam^s  territory  and  other 
Native  States,  the  people  who  speak  the  Telugu 
language  may  be  estimated  to  amount  to  at  least 
fourteen  millions.  Tamil  and  Telugu  roots  are 
in  the  great  majority  the  same ;  but  peculiarities  in 
inflection  and  dialectic  changes  have  so  modified 
the  modern  tongues,  that  they  differ  from  each 
other  as  much  as  Portuguese  from  Spanish,  Irish 
from  Welsh,  Hebrew  from  Aramaic,  and  Hindi 
from  Bengali. 

Canaretie,  properly  the  Kannadi  or  Eamataka 
tongue,  is  bordered  by  the  Tamil  and  the  Telugu 
on  the  east.  It  is  spoken  throughout  the  plateau 
of  Mysore,  and  in  the  south-western  districts  of 
the  Hyderabad  territory  as  far  north  as  the  village 
of  Murkundah,  about  30  miles  west  of  Beder.  Also 
it  is  much  spoken  in  the  ancient  Tuluva  country 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  now  long  designated  as 
Canara,  a  name  which  it  acquired  from  having 
been  subjected  for  centuries  to  the  rule  of  Canarese 
princes.  But,  in  Canara,  the  Malealam,  the  Eon- 
It  ani,  and  the  Tuluva  are  also  spoken,  though  less 
extensively  than  the  Canarese.  The  Canarese 
writing  characters  differ  slightly  from  the  Telugu, 
from  which  it  has  been  borrowed,  but  the  cha- 
racters used  for  Tamil,  Malealam,  and  Telugu  are 
quite  distinct  from  each  other.  The  ancient 
Canarese  character,  however,  entirely  differs  from 
that  of  the  modem  Telugu,  and  the  Canarese 
language  differs  even  more  widely  from  the  Telugu 
than  it  does  from  the  Tamil.  There  is  an  ancient 
dialect  of  the  Canarese  language  current,  as  well 
as  modern,  the  latter  differing  from  the  former 
bv  the  use  of  different  inflexional  terminations. 
The  ancient  Canarese  dialect,  however,  has  no 
connection  with  the  Sanskrit  character  to  which 
that  name  has  been  given,  in  which,  viz.  the  Hala 
Kannada,  many  very  ancient  inscriptions  in  the 
Mahratta  country  as  well  as  Mysore  are  found. 
The  Imperial  Gazetteer  gives  nine  millions  as  the 
number  speaking  Canarese,  but  this  number  seems 
to  be  excessive.  In  the  Hyderabad  countiT, 
Canarese,  Mahrati,  and  Telugu  are  spoken.  The 
Urdu  or  Hindustani  language  used  there  is  merely 
known  as  a  lingua  franca  to  the  Mahomedans,  to 
the  Hindus  and  Kayastbs  from  Northern  India, 
and  to  the  resident  population. 

The  Coorg  or  Kodaga  language  is  Sj^ken  in  the 
small  principality  of  this  name,  lying  on  the 
Western  Ghats,  and  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  Canarese,  modified  by  the  Tulu.  But  Mr. 
Moegling  states  that  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  Tamu  and  Malealam  than  to  the  Canuese. 

Malealam  or  MaUarma  is  spoken  along  the 
Malabar  coast  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ghats 
or  Malealam  mountains,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
Cbandagiri  river,  or,  more  strictly,  perhaps  to 
Nileshwar  (Nileswara),where  a  Nair  raja,  conquered 
by  Hyder,  formerly  ruled;  from  the  vicinity  of 
Mangalore,  where  it  supersedes  the  Canarese  and 
the  Tulu,  to  Trivandmm,  where  it  begins  to  be 
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superadded  by  the  Tamil.  The  people  speaking  it 
in  the  states  of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  and  in  the 
fnrovinces  of  Malabar  and  Canara,  were  estimated 
by  Dr.  Caldwell  at  two  and  a  half  millions.  The 
language,  however,  on  the  Malabar  coast  is 
rapidly  oeing  driven  out  by  the  Tamil.  The 
people  who  speak  it  are,  of  all  the  Dravidian  races, 
the  most  exclusive  and  snperstitioDS,  and  shrink 
with  most  sensitiveness  from  contact  with  foreign- 
ers, though  their  coast,  more  than  any  part  of 
India,  has  been  in  all  ages  visited  by  the  traders 
of  other  lands, — by  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Jews, 
Syrian  Christians,  and  Arabs,  and  the  three  last 
even  formed  permanent  settlements  amongst  them. 
They  shrink  even  from  their  own  people,  retreat- 
ing from  the  great  roads,  cities,  and  bazars  as 
eagerly  as  the  Tamil  flocks  to  them ;  and  the 
Malealam -speaking  race  are  to  be  found  isolated 
^Hth  their  families  in  their  high -walled  parambu, 
even  in  parts  where  the  lines  and  centres  of  com- 
munication are  entirely  occupied  by  the  more 
enterprising  Tamil  people,  whose  language,  too, 
seems  oradually  pushing  the  Maleala  aside.  Their 
retired  character  has  led  to  the  less  scrupulous  and 
more  adroit  Tamilar  occupying  all  the  lines  of 
COtnmunication,  and  monopolizing  the  greater  part 
of  the  public  business  and  commerce  of  the  Malabar 
States.  In  a  short  time,  perhaps,  the  Malealam 
will  only  be  known  in  the  hilly  tracts  or  jungle 
fastnesses.  Malealam  was  separated  from  the 
Tamil  before  the  latter  was  cultivated  and  refined, 
and  from  Brahmanical  influence  has  since  had 
an  infusion  of  Sanskrit  words  more  than  in  any 
other  Dravidian  language,  the  fewest  of  such  being 
in  the  Tamil. 

Tttlu  or  Tutuva  is  the  last  of  the  cultivated 
Dravidian  tongues.  It  is  an  idiom  which  holds 
a  position  midway  between  the  Canarese  and 
the  Malealam,  but  more  nearly  resembling  the 
Canarese.  Though  once  generally  prevalent  in 
the  district  of  Canara,  it  is  now  spoken  only  in  a 
small  tract  of  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Mangalore, 
by  not  more  than  100,000  or  150,000  souls.  It 
has  been  encroached  upon  by  many  languages,  and 
is  likely  soon  to  disappear.  The  TuTuva  has  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Maleala,  tbough  the  Tuluva- 
speakmg  races  are  unable  to  understand  their 
Malealam  neighbours. 

The  Toda,  properly  the  Tuda  or  Tfidava,  lan- 
guage is  that  spoken  by  the  Tudavar,  a  primitive 
tribe  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  believed  to  be  the 
aboriginlil  inhabitants.  They  do  not  at  present 
numl^  more  than  from  300  to  600  souls.  It  is 
supposed  that  they  never  could  have  exceeded  a 
few  thousands ;  but  they  have  diminished  through 
opium -eating  and  polyandry,  and  at  a  former 
period  the  prevalence  among  them  of  femde  in- 
fanticide. The  Toda  is  the  oldest  indigenous 
speecli  on  the  hills. 

The  Kota  is  the  language  of  the  Kotar,  a  small 
tribe  of  helot  craftsmen  inhabiting  the  Neilgherry 
Hills,  and  numbering  about  1000  souls.  It  is  a 
very  old  and  rude  dialect  of  Canai'cse,  and  their 
ancestors  on  the  hills  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Cald- 
irril  to  have  been  at  some  ancient  time  a  low-caste 
fHbe  who  had  fled  thither  to  escape  persecution. 
Thev  are  exceedincly  filthy  in  their  habits,  are 
Addicted  beyond  all  other  low-caste  tribes  to  the 
^ting  of  carrion,  and  have  been  generally  shunned 
liy  Europeans. 

Badaga  or   Budagar  speak   an   ancient  but 


organized  dialect  of  the  C&naieBe.  They  an 
immigrants  from  the  north,  and  are  the  mort 
numerous  dass  of  the  inhabitants  of  l^e  N^ghoiy 
Hills. 

The  /rtt^r,  people  of  '  ignorance  or  darkneaa,' 
speak  a  rude  Tamil 

The  Cttrft,  or  Curvibar^  or  Knmmbary  are  nomade 
shepherds,  who  occupy  the  denser,  deeper  jon^, 
where  they  are  occasionally  stumbled  upon  l^ 
adventurous  sportsmen,  and  the  smoke  oi  whoK 
fires  may  occasionally  be  seen  rising  from  ft( 
lower  gorges  of  the  hills. 

The  Qond  is  the  language  of  the  indigenoa 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  extensve 
hilly  country  of  Grondwana,  of  the  northern  pofftkn 
of  fierar,  and  which  includes  the  greater  part 
of  the  Central  Provinces.  Mr.  Driberg  compiled 
a  very  complete  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  fte 
Mafaadeo  dialect  of  the  Gond  language ;  and  & 
dialect  of  the  Saonee  Gonds  was  noticed  in  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Manger.  The  Uraon  and  the  Male 
or  Rajmahali  dialects  are  close  to  the  Gk>nd  tad 
South  Dravidian. 

Khand  is  the  language  of  a  primitiTe  race,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  Gond.  They 
inhabit  the  upper  parts  of  Gkmdwana,  Gwnsiir. 
and  the  hiUy  ranges  of  Orissa,  and  their  harrid 
rites  of  offering  young  people  in  aacrifice  (see 
Meriah)  is  generally  &own.  The  two  people 
by  whom  the  Grond  and  Ku  languages  are 
spoken  are  supposed  to  amount  to  500,000  aook 
80,000,000  of  Dravidians  are  British  subjects,  and 
the  remainder  are  under  the  Native  States  of 
Mysore,  Hyderabad,  Travancore,  and  Cochin,  ami 
in  this  enumeration  there  has  not  been  included 
the  idiomsof  the  Ramusi,  the  Yerkala,  the  Kcmiwar, 
the  Binjara,  the  Bcder,  the  Male  -  Arisar,  asfl 
other  wandering,  predatory,  or  forest  tribes.  The 
Binjara  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Hindi ;  the  Ramus, 
and  the  majority  of  the  Rorawa,  a  patois  of  the 
Telugu.  The  tribes  inhabiting  the  bills  and  forests^ 
speak  corrupted  dialects  of  the  languages  c^  the 
contiguous  plains.  The  Male- Arisar,  ^  hill  kings.* 
the  hfil  tribes  inhabiting  the  Southern  Ghata,  spnk 
corrupt  Malealam  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
range,  where  the  Malealam  is  the  prevailing 
language,  and  corrupt  Tamil  in  the  son^eni, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tamil-speaking  districts. 

Kol  and  Saora  dwell  towards  the  north  of  the 
Gond  and  Khand,  in  Central  India;  their  languages 
contain  Dravidian  words,  but  they  belong  to  a 
totally  different  family  of  languages. 

Uraon,  the  language  of  the  TJrya  people,  is  an 
uncultivated  idiom,  and  contains  many  roots  and 
forms  belonging  to  the  Kol  dialects,  but  so  many 
Dravidian  roots  of  primary  importance,  that  it  » 
considered  by  Dr.  Caldwell  as  having  originally 
been  a  member  of  the  Dravidian  funilj  of  lan- 
guages. 

The  Mai,  Paharia,  or  Rajmahali,  contains  so 
many  Dravidian  roots  of  primary  importance, 
though  it  ahK>  contains  a  large  admixture  of  roots 
and  forms  belonging  to  the  Kol  dialects,  that  Dr. 
Caldwell  considers  it  also  had  originally  belonged 
to  the  Dravidian  family  of  languages.  It  is  spoken 
by  the  Maid,  or  inhabitants  of  the  hills.  A  brief 
vocabulary  of  the  words  of  the  tribe  inhabitiBg 
the  Rajmahal  Hills,  in  Central  India,  as  oontahied 
in  vol.  V.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  and  Mr.  Hodg- 
son's more  complete  collections,  prove  the  idiom 
of  this  tribe  to  be  in  the  main  Dravidiaii. 
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The  Brahui  language,  spoken  by  the  monn- 
taineers  in  the  khanship  of  Kelat  in  Baluchistan, 
contains  some  Dravidian  words,  and  a  considerable 
infusion  of  unquestionable  Dravidian  fonns  and 
idioms.  Considered  as  a  whole,  this  language  is 
anpposed  to  be  deriTed  from  the  same  source  as  the 
Panjabi  and  Sindi;  but  it  unquestionably  contains 
a  Dnvidian  element,  derived  from  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  Dravidian  race  haying  been  incorporated 
with  the  Brahui  The  discoTcry  of  this  element 
beyond  the  Indus  has  been  thought  to  prove  that 
some  of  the  DraYidians,  like  the  Aryans,  the 
Gneco  -  Scythians,  and  the  Turco  -  Mongolians, 
entered  India  by  the  north-west  route.  The 
Brahui  language  extends  from  Shawl  in  the  north 
to  Jhahiwan  in  the  south,  and  from  Kohak  in  the 
west  to  Harrand  in  the  east. — Professor  Huxley  in 
Jo,  Ethn,  So.;\Bunsen  in  Rep,  Brit,  Assoc,;  The 
Rev,  Dr.  CaldweWs  Comparative  Grammar;  Sir 
Ersldne  Perry*s  Bird^s-eye  View, 

DREAMS. 


SoDge,  B6Te,  .    .    .    Fb. 

IVanm, Geb. 

Khab,  Nazr,  Maiiiin,FsBS. 


Sogno, It. 

Sneno, Sp. 

Roga,  DoBh,  .    .      TtJBK. 


Dreams  are  to  ft  great  extent  still  trusted  to  in 
Eastern  countries.  Their  earliest  remarkable  dreams 
related,  were  those  to  Abraham,  of  the  captivity, 
aud  at  Bethel,  of  the  ladder  (Genesis  xxyiii.  12). 
Subsequently  were  Joseph^s  dreams  and  those  of 
Pharaoh  (Genesis  xl.  6,  xli.  1),  Gideon,  and  Saul 
(I  Samuel  xxriii.  6).  Belief  in  dreams  is  inti- 
mately asBOoiated  witii  the  lower  forms  of  religion. 
To  tlie  savage  they  have  a  reality  and  an  import- 
ance which  we  can  scarcely  appreciate.  During 
sle^  the  spirit  seems  to  desert  the  body ;  and 
as  in  dreams  we  visit  other  localities  and  even 
other  worlds,  livteg  as  it  were  a  separate  and  dif- 
ferent life,  the  two  phenomena  are  not  unnaturally 
re^ttded  as  the  complements  of  one  another.  In 
Madagascar  the  people  pay  a  religious  regard  to 
dreams,  and  imagine  that  their  good  demons  or 
inferior  deities  teU  them  in  their  dreams  what  ought 
to  be  done,  or  warn  them  of  what  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

niroughoat  the  Christian  world  and  in  Great 
Britain,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  customary  for  young 
women  on  St.  Agnes^  eve  to  endeavour  to  divine 
who  should  be  their  husbands.    This  was  called 
fasting  St.  Agnes*  fast.    They  took  a  row  of  pins, 
jiulling  one  out  after  another,  saying  a  patemostet, 
and  sticking  one  pin  in  the  sleeve.    Then,  going  to 
rest  without  food,  their  dreams  were  supposed  to 
present  the  image  of  their  future  huslmnds.    In 
KMifs  poem,  entitled  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  the 
custom  is  thus  alluded  to  : — 
*  They  told  her^how.  upon  Si  Agnes'  eve, 
Young  Tirgins  might  have  visions  of  delight, 
And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  receive, 
Upon  the  honeyed  middle  of  the  night, 
If  ceremoxdes  due  they  did  aright, — 
Ai,  snpperles0  to  bed  they  must  retire. 
And  couch  supine  their  beauties  lily-white. 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 
Of  Heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they  desira ' 

DREDGING.  In  this  process,  note  the  numbers 
of  species,  the  kinds  usually  found  associating 
together,  the  number  of  living  specimens  of 
each,  the  number  of  dead,  the  average  age  of 
the  specimens,  whether  young  or  adult.  The 
general  state  of  the  animals^  and  particularly  as 
to  the  maturity  of  the  cms,  or  if  tiiey  have  been 
leoently  shed.    The  kind  of  ground.    The  depth  ; 


the  distance  from  hind.  The  sone,  whether  tibe 
littoral  zone,  the  space  between  high  and  low 
water  marks;  the  laminarian  zone,  or  that  in 
which  the  large  tangles  or  sea-weeds  flourish,  and 
extends  from  low-water  mark  to  a  depth  of  about 
15  fathoms ;  the  coralline  zone  extends  from  the 
depth  of  15  to  50  fathoms ;  sea-weeds  are  scarce, 
but  corallines  abound  in  this  regk>n;  the  coral 
zone  is  that  in  which  deep-sea  corals  are  found, 
and  where  the  depth  is  beyond  50  fathoms.  Any 
particular  currents.  What  are  the  molluscs  fonna 
between  tide-marks  on  the  neighbouring  coast? 
Is  mud  present,  and  if  present,  of  what  kind? 
Are  any  dead  shells  common,  of  which  no  living 
examples  occur?  What  sea- weeds  are  found? 
Do  the  different  specimens  of  the  same  species 
vary  much  in  size,  form,  or  colour? — Emn,  N, 
PhiL  Joum,  pp.  206,  207,  July  1856. 

DREN.  Hind.  An  inflated  buffalo  skin,  used  by 
swimmers  in  torrents. 

DREPANA.  Several  caterpillars,  the  Aloa  lac- 
tinea,  the  Orgyia  Ceylanica,  Euprootis  virguncdla, 
the  Trichia  exigua,  the  Naroea  oonspetaa,  the 
limaoodes  graciosa,  and  a  spedes  of  Drepsiui)  are 
found  on  the  coffee  trees,  but  they  do  not  oatlfle 
much  injury.  Another  caterpillar,  howeter, 
though  fortunately  not  abundant,  the  Zensera 
coffesB,  destroys  many  trees,  both  young  and  old, 
by  eating  out  the  heart.  It  resembles  the  oater- 
pillar  of  the  goat-moth  of  England,  and  is  as  thick 
as  a  goose  quill.  It  generally  enters  the  tree  6  or 
12  inches  from  the  K^ound,  eating  upwards.  The 
sickly  drooping  of  the  tree  marks  its  presence. 

DREPANOGNATHUS  8ALTAT0R.  Jerdon, 
An  ant  which  moves  by  jumps  of  several  inches. 

DRES.  Anqlo-Hind.  Corrupted  from  English. 
Dress-piece:  figured  muslin  of  all  kinds. 

DRESHUK.  In  front  of  the  Gurchani  and 
Lishari  hills,  and  between  Harrand  and  Mithun- 
kote,  are  plains  inhabited  by  the  Dreshuk. 

DRILL.  In  Bnndelkhand  the  drill-sowing  is 
called  bob,  jai}  a  in  Dehli,  and  wuer  in  Rohilkhand 
and  the  Doab.  In  some  parts  of  N.  India  the  drill 
is  attached  to  the  plough,  in  other  distriots  it  is 
a  detached  instrument.  Bansa  or  .oma,  Himd^  is 
the  channel  down  which  the  seed  descends.  The 
mouth  into  which  the  seed  is  cast  is  called  daura 
or  mala,  also  weira  in  N.  India.  The  diill  of 
Guddapah  is  of  bamboo.  It  is  a  small  wooden 
hopper,  perforated  with  holes,  which  communicate 
with  bamboo  tubes  below,  into  which  the  seed  is 
fed  by  the  hand.  The  seed,  passing  down  through 
the  bamboo  tubes  which  radiate  from  the  hopper, 
is  deposited  in  the  soil  by  a  number  of  simibtf 
perpendicular  tubes  which  are  fixed  in  a  beam 
of  wood  which  receives  the  lower  ends  of  the 
bamboos,  which  communicate  with  the  hopper. 
The  whole  is  very  effective. 

DRIMYCARPUS  RAOEMOSUS.  Hook  Jilg, 
A  timber  tree  of  Chittagong. 

DROGUE  AMBRE.  Fr.  A  compound  of 
mastic,  frankincense,  myrrh,  aloes,  and  kreat. 

DROK  or  Brog  are  Bhot  occupants  of  the 
central  part  of  Northern  Tibet  Mr.  Hodgson 
supposes  them  a  mixed  race,  joined  together  for 
predatory  purposes. 

DROMAIUS,  a  genus  of  birds  belongte^  to 
the  order  Oursores  or  runners,  fam.  Casuandn, 
Casuarius  galeatus,  and  0.  Bennettii,  Dromatos 
Nove  Hollandise,  and  f am.  Stnithibnid»,  Btmthio 
camdus. 
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Casulkriiu  BeBnettii,  Gould,  is  the  cassowary 
of  the  island  of  New  Britain,  near  to  New  Guinea, 
where  it  was  called  Moorak.  The  height  of  the 
bird  is  8  feet  to  the  top  of  the  back,  and  5  feet 
when  standing  erect  Its  colour  is  rufous  mixed 
with  black  on  the  back  and  hinder  portions  of  the 
body,  and  raven  black  about  the  neck  and  breast. 
The  loose  wavy  skin  of  the  neck  is  beautifully 
coloured  with  iridescent  tints  of  bluish  purple, 
pink,  a^  an  occasional  shady  green,  quite  different 
from  the  red  and  purple  caruncles  of  the  Casuarins 
galeatus.  The  feet  and  legs,  which  are  very  large 
and  strong,  are  of  a  pale  ash  colour.  This  bird 
also  differs  from  the  G.  giileatus  in  having  a  horny 
plate  instead  of  a  helmet-like  protuberance  on  the 
top  of  the  head;  which  callous  plate  has  the 
character  of  and  resembles  mother-of-pearl  dark- 
ened with  bhick-lead.  The  form  of  the  bill  differs 
o<»siderabIv  from  that  of  the  emu,  Dromaius 
Nove  HollandisB,  being  narrower,  larger,  and 
more  curved,  and  in  having  a  black  or  leatheiy 
case  at  the  base.  Behind  the  plate  of  the  head  is 
a  smidl  tuft  of  blacJc  hair-like  feathers,  which  are 
continued  in  greater  or  lesser  abundance  over  most 
parts  of  the  neck.  The  egg  is  about  the  same  size 
as  that  of  the  emu,  and  is  of  a  dirty  pale  yellowish, 
green  colour.  It  utters  a  pecmiar  chirping, 
whistlinff  sound,  but  also  a  loud  one  resembliug 
that  of  the  word  Moork.  Casuarius  galeatus,  the 
helmeted  cassowary  of  Oeram  only,  is  so  called 
from  the  homy  helmet  which  surmounts  the  head. 
Its  rudimentary  wings  consist  of  five  long  bristles 
like  blunt  porcupine  quills.  It  runs  swiftly  with 
a  bounding  motion.  It  feeds  on  fruits,  birds'  eggs, 
insects,  Crustacea,  and  tender  herbage.  It  is  a 
stout  and  strong  bird,  standing  5  or  6  feet  high,  and 
covered  with  long,  coarse  black  hair-like  feathers. 
The  head  has  a  large  horny  casque  or  helmet,  with 
bright  blue  and  r^  colours  on  the  bare  skin  of 
the  neck.  These  birds  wander  about  in  the  vast 
mountain  forests  that  cover  the  island  of  Ceram. 
The  female  lays  three  to  five  large  and  beautifully 
shagreened  green  eggs,  on  a  bed  of  leaves.  The 
male  and  female  sit  alternately  on  the  eggs  for 
about  a  month. 

The  Dromaius  Novsa  Hollandise  rises  to  a  height 
of  7  feet.  It  lives  on  fruits,  eggs,  and  small 
animals. — CrawfuriVs  Dictionary,  p.  84 ;  London 
Aihenaeumy  No.  1512,  12th  Dec.  1867,  p.  1661; 
IVaUace,  ii.;  Dr,  Bennett  in  a  Xerter,  dated  Sydney, 
10th  Sept  1857. 

DROMEDAEY,  Gamelus  dromedarius,  Linn, 

DRONA,  son  of  the  rishi  Bharadwaja.  He 
was  a  Brahman,  but  he  had  been  taught  military 
science  by  Parasurama.  His  offers  of  service 
were  unceremoniously  rejected  by  raja  Drupada, 
on  which  he  visited  Hastinapura,  where  he  was 
appointed  teacher  of  the  five  Pandu  and  the  hun- 
dred Kum  princes.  He  instructed  them  to  rein 
the  steed,  to  guide  the  elephant,  to  drive  the 
chariot,  launch  the  javelin,  hurl  the  dart,  wield 
the  battle-axe,  and  whirl  the  mace.  He  took  an 
active  share  in  the  battle  of  Kuru  Kshetra ;  on 
the  death  of  Bhi&hma,  took  the  command  of  the 
Kuru  forces ;  on  the  fourth  day  he  killed  Virata  and 
king  Drupada,  but  was  subsequently  unfairly 
slain  by  Dhri8hta-dyumna,whobad  sworn  to  revenge 
his  father's  death.  The  son  of  Drona  is  a  cele- 
Ivated  hero  in  the  Mahabharata,  named  Aswat- 
thama. — Oarrett, 

DROSERA,  a  genus  of   the  natural  family 
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Droseraoeffi,  or  sun-dew  tribe  of  plants.     D.  Bor- 
manni,    Vahl,  Mo-dwen-th»  of  the  BunneBe, 
grows  in  Ceylon,  the  Peninsula,  Bengal,  Sylliety 
and  Burma.    There  are  two  different  q>ecie8  at 
Tavoy.    D.  peltata  (Drosera  lunata.  Ham.)  gnvwi 
in  the  Neilgherry  and  Baba  Booden  Hills.     Ibt 
leaves  stain  paper  red.     They  are  applied  as  a 
blister  to  the  skin.     They  dose  upon  nies  wMA 
light  upon  them. — Mason;  Voigt;  Roxb.  iL  115. 
DROUGHTS  are  frequent   in  tropical  Asia 
They  are  alluded  to  in  G«nesia  xxxi.  40,  *  In  ihe 
day  the  drought  consumed  me,  and  the  frost  by 
night,  and  my  sleep  departed  from  my  eyas.'    Ihe 
foUowing  droughts  are  generally  known : — 

B.0. 138,  The  whole  world. 
A.D.  767,  Asia. 

„  1291,  Great  droueht  in  India. 

„  1412-3,     „         the  Ganges,  Jomna,  Doab. 

„  1661,         „         Panjab. 

„  1682-3,     „         Sind. 

„  1688-4,     „         N.W.  Provinces. 

„  1690,         „         Baroda. 

„  1803-4,  FaUuro  of  rain  in  Allahabad. 

„  1824,  Drought  in  Dehli. 

„  1832-3,     „         N.W.  Prorineee. 

„  1837-8,     „         N.W.  Provinoea. 

„  1860-1,     „         N.W.  Prorinoes  and  Peninanla. 

„  1866,  Severe  in  Orissa  and  parts  of  Madras. 

„  1873,      „      Behar  and  parts  of  N.  BengaL 

„  1877,      „      Madras,  Mysore,  and  parts  of  Bombaj. 

DRUG  is  a  hill  fort,  or  any  hill,  and  is  a 
vernacular  change  from  the  Sanskrit  word  Duzga. 
Chittle-drug  in  Mysore,  Raman-drug  in  the  Bel* 
lary  district,  Ghimdergooty-drug  in  lat.  14®  27'  K. 

DRUGS.  Dawa  of  the  Arab^  and  Manida  of 
the  Dravidian  races.  Amongst  the  phyai<naDB  of 
the  east  and  south  of  Asia,  as  in  Europe  until 
recent  times,  almost  every  substance  possessing 
any  peculiarity  of  colour,  shape,  smeU,  or  taste,  is 
believed  to  have  some  medicinal  virtue.  Much 
reliance  is  placed  by  them  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
signatures,  i.e.  the  belief  that  a  substance  whkJi 
has  some  of  the  physical  characters  of  an  oi^mn, 
or  of  the  symptoms  of  a  disease,  wiU  have  power 
over  what  it  resembles.  Some  substances  (^uefly 
animal,  however)  are  considered  to  have  medidnal 
virtues  merely  from  their  oddity,— for  example, 
pikhal  miis,  rat's  drug,  the  gall-bladder  of  the 
brown  bear,  the  hairs  of  a  tiger's  whisker,  etc 
Difficulty  of  acquisition  would  also  appear  to  add 
virtue.  Thus  it  frequently  happens  that  of  two 
kiuds  of  a  drug,  the  one  which  is  more  rare  m 
considered  much  the  more  powerful, — winsome  cases, 
indeed,  when  neither  would  appear  to  have  any 
special  virtue.  The  hakimof  Indiahascuiioiis beliefs 
as  to  the  plants  which  produce  some  of  the  foreign 
vegetable  drugs,  and  still  more  curious  theones 
are  held  as  to  the  source  of  some  of  those  of 
mineral  origin.  Thus  Zahr-mohra,  which  com- 
prise several  mineral  substances  given  medicinally, 
is  believed  by  them  to  be  formed  by  the  spittle  of 
the  Mar-khor  (Capra  megaceros)  fuling  on  atones 
in  the  Kohistan,  west  of  the  Indus.  The  great 
number  of  substances  to  which,  by  natives  and  in 
their  books  on  medicine,  aphrodisiac  virtues  are 
attributed,  is  remarkable,  some  in  connection 
with  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  but  most  of  them 
probably  q|nite  destitute  of  the  qualities  aasigned 
to  them.  Drugs  of  Cachar  and  Tibet  hold  a  high 
reputation  in  Northern  India. — PowelFs  Handbook, 

DRUHTU,  in  Hindu  legend,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Yagati,  one  of  the  old  facers  of  mankind.    Anu 


DRUIDICAL  REMAINS. 

was  the  founder  of  one  of  the  fire  great  Tcoranian 
tribee,  tfae  Yadn,  Tarraaa,  Druhyu,  and  Ana. 

DRUIDICAL  REMAINS.  The  cromlech  or 
trilithic  altar  in  the  centre  of  all  Dmidic  monu- 
ments, 18  sappofied  by  Tod  to  be  a  tomn  or  trium- 
phal arch,  sacred  to  the  sun-god  Belenns.  There 
are  nameroos  Indo-Scythic  remains  in  the  Nizam's 
territory  and  near  Bustar.  See  Gaim ;  Cromlech ; 
Dolmen;  Menhir. 

DRUM. 


Tambour,  Caiase,  .  Fa. 
Trommel,  Panke,  .  Oeb. 
Dhol,  TabL  TftmboT^HiND. 


Tamhuro, 
Tambor, 
Tranpeta,  Dawnl. 


.      It. 
.     Sp. 

TUBK. 


The  drum  is  used  by  Asiatic  nations  as  a  musical 
inatmment  in  war,  and  in  lieu  of  a  bell.  The 
institation  of  the  drum  was  adopted  by  a  late 
king  of  Siam,  according  to  Pallegoiz,  but  the 
pages  who  had  to  answer  it  succeeded  in  eztin- 
guuhing  the  practice.  A  curious  Chinese  drawing 
engrav^  in  Chine  ancienne  (rUnivers  Pittor- 
esque),  pL  8,  represents  this  institution  of  the  drum. 
A  drum  was  suspended  at  the  gate  of  the  emperor 
of  China,  which  supplicants  sounded.  The  custom 
is  a  genuine  Chinese  one,  and  the  summons  seems 
to  have  been  by  a  drum  rather  than  by  a  bell. 
Thus  in  the  romance  of  The  Fortunate  Union, 
the  hero  Teichun-gyu  exclaims,  *  My  lord,  you  are 
mistaken.  The  emperor  himself  suspends  the 
drum  at  his  palace  gate,  and  admits  all  to  state 
their  hardships  without  reserve.' — Ytde^  Cathay, 
i.  c  vi. ;  Dam^  Chinese  Miscellanies,  p.  109. 

DRUM-FISH,  a  sea-fiah  near  the  Pearl  River 
at  Macao.  Every  evening  they  assemble  around 
a  ship,  and  continue  their  musical  humming  till 
about  midnight.  The  noise  rises  and  falls,  or 
suddenly  ceases  at  times,  as  they  quit  the  ship  in 
Rearch  (rf  f  ood.  The  drumming  of  fish  or  molluscs 
is  said  to  be  heard  also  in  the  seas  near  Bombay, 
also  in  the  Carolina  aeBS.-^Adams,  p.  63. 

DRUMMOND,  Lieut.-Col.,  an  officer  of  the 
Bengal  army  who  wrote  on  the  mines  and  mineral 
resources  of  Northern  Afghanistan,  on  the  copper 
mines  of  Kamaon,  on  tiie  natural  resources  of 
Ahnorah,  in  Extracts  from  Public  Papers,  N.W. 
Provinces,  Bombay  Telegraph  and  Courier,  Oct. 
24  and  Nov.  19,  1849,  and  Mofussilite,  Nov.  10, 
1849.— 2>r.  Buisfs  Catalogue. 

DRUN,  also  Pna.  Tib.  The  Tibetan  name  of 
the  red  marmot  of  the  western  mid-Himalayas : 
Arctomys  hemachalanus,  Hodgson,  It  is  connned 
to  certain  situations  at  hiffh  altitudes,  and  prefers 
fertile  and  secluded  valleys,  where  vegetation 
returns  rapidly  and  is  luxuriant.  There  it  spends 
the  summer  months,  until  again  forced  to  its 
barrow  by  the  cold  and  snow  of  winter.  Their 
excavations!  are  formed  on  gentle  slopes  or  under 
Rtones  and  rocks,  where  they  delight  to  sit  erect 
and  scream.  Often  the  burrows  are  scattered 
over  tiie  v^ey,  where  loud  wailin|[  cries  may  be 
heard  for  miles  along  the  monntatn-sides.  it  is 
seldom  they  wander  for  any  distance  from  their 
habitations,  and  usually  take  up  a  position  close 
to  the  entrances,  darting  thereinto  on  the  approach 
of  danger.  They  frequently  leap  during  pro- 
gression, at  times  using  their  tails  to  assist  them. 
The  hibernation  lasts  from  four  to  five  months, 
or  even  longer  when  the  snow  lies  for  any  length- 
ened period. — Adams, 

DRUNKENNESS. 
Ivrofnerie,    ...      Fb.  I  Tnnkenheit,     .    .    Gm, 
„    I  Naaha,  Sukr,     .    .  HlND. 
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In  India  the  inebriating  substances  used  are 
opium,  preparations  of  hemp,  distilled  spirits,  and 
the  fermented  juices  of  the  palm  trees.  In  modera- 
tion these  substances  are  beneficial,  and  all  nations 
use  them,  though  the  mode  of  their  action  on  the 
human  frame  is  not  understood ;  but  most  of  them 
must  be  regarded  as  valuable  in  wearyiag  mental  or 
bodily  exertions, — ^they  evidently  supply  some  want 
in  the  system.  In  some  indiviaaals  drunkenness 
is  a  hereditary  disease  equivalent  to  a  mania,  and 
these  cases  are  ^nerally  given  up  by  the  medical 
faculty  in  d^air. 

Although  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  and  Buddh- 
ists are  by  theur  religions  or  by  social  usage 
prohibited  the  use  of  alcoholic  fluids,  they  do  use 
them  largely,  either  stealthily  or  openly,  the  fer- 
mented pahn  wines,  or  the  distilled  arracks  or 
spirits,  being  in  great  demi^d.  In  andent  times 
the  conquering  Aryans  seem  to  have  largely  used 
some  alcoholic  fluid,  because  the  excitement  de- 
scribed from  drinking  their  soma  juice  could  not 
have  resulted  from  other  cause.  Cot  of  500,000 
persons  who  took  the  pledge  in  America,  350,000 
broke  it,  proving  that  a  moderate  use  of  alcohol  is 
proper  for  man ;  the  experience  of  the  hydropathic 
establishments  shows  an  enormous  increase  m  the 
use  of  food.  If  we  only  drink  water,  our  con- 
sumption of  farinaceoas  and  animal  food  must  be 
very  largely  extended.  The  effect  of  alcohol  is  to 
arrest  the  destrnction  of  the  tissues,  and  to  utiliKo 
the  constituents  of  life;  and  therefore,  under 
the  present  conditions  of  modem  life,  where  the 
nervous  system  is  liable  to  so  much  waste,  alcoholic 
substances,  as  the  most  portable  form  of  accessory 
diet,  are  more  than  ever  necessary.  If,  as  is  the 
case  in  infancy,  the  only  purpose  of  life  were  to 
live,the  complementary  diets  of  animal,larinaceous, 
and  leguminous  food  would  be  sufficient  to  sustain 
life ;  but  so  soon  as  man  begins  to  work  and  think, 
alcohol,  as  preventing  and  arresting  the  destruc- 
tion of  tissue,  is  the  cheapest  fo^.  If  a  man 
have  a  shilling  to  spend  on  food,  he  will  do  a 
better  day^s  work  on  nine  pennyworth  of  bread 
and  meat  and  three  pennyworth  of  beer,  than 
on  six  pennyworth  of  bread,  six  pennyworth  of 
meat,  and  saffioiency  of  water.  Another  import- 
ant fact  is,  that  total  abstinence  from  stimulating 
drink  actually  predisposes  to  certain  diseases. 

DRUPADA,  king  of  the  Panchala,  was  son  of 
Prishata  and  father  of  Draupadi.  Defeated  by 
Drona,  his  kingdom  was  restricted  to  the  boundary 
of  the  Chambal  and  the  Ganges.  He  took  part 
with  the  Pandava  in  the  battle  of  Kuru  Kshetra, 
but  was  killed  ^  Drona  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
enffaflement.  He  was  schoolfeUow  of  Drona, 
and  ntther  of  Dhrishta-dyumna  and  of  Draupadi. 
^Oarrett. 

DRURY,  HEBER,  an  officer  of  the  Madras 
army,  author  of  Useful  Plants  of  India,  London 
1878,  a  work  of  much  value ;  also  of  Handbook  of 
the  Indian  Flora. 

DRUSE,  a  race  occupying  the  range  of  hills 
which  extend  parallel  to  the  coast  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Beyrout  to  the  heights  above 
Sidon.  They  are  brave,  honest,  and  hospitable. 
They  number  70,000.  Min  kadim  (a^  ongine)  is 
the  general  answer  given  to  all  inqmries  as  to 
their  settling  there ;  th^  are  likewise  spread  over 
the  Hauran  to  the  S.E.  of  Damascus.  Zahle, 
seven  hoars  from  Balbec,  belong s  to  their  territory. 
Half  an  hour  from  Zahle,  on  tne  south  side  of  the 
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Tillage  of  Eerak,  is  shown  thd  tomb  of  Noah. 
Thej  tiaoe  their  cult  to  Al  Hakim,  a  khalif  of 
EgTpt.  Thej  beliere  in  the  tranemigTation  of 
souls,  and  that  the  prophets  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament  were  oiAjr  a  succession  of  identical 
spirits.  The  names  of  David,  Abraham,  Ishmael, 
and  Pythagoras  occur  in  their  sacred  code,  but 
without  any  adherence  to  ascertained  chronology. 
Hajnsa,  their  Ood  and  sovereign,  thej  consider 
to  have  been  the  true  Christ ;  and  Jesus,  son  of 
Joseph^  a  travdling  impostor,  and  therefore  de- 
servedly crucified.  Thej|r  seem  equally  opposed  to 
Mahomedans  and  Ohristums,  but  use  the  Koran 
to  deceive  their  Turkish  masters.  They  consider 
the  four  evangdists  to  have  been  so  many  powers 
or  parts  of  religion,  and  Hamsa  to  have  appeared 
about  400  years  after  Mahomed,  when  he  flourished 
eight  years  upon  earth,  and  afterwards  appeared 
seven  times  in  all  from  the  time  of  Adam,  finally 
and  formidably  to  reappear  when  the  Chris- 
tians shall  be  more  powerful  than  the  Turks ;  he 
will  then  spread  the  religion  of  the  Druses  by 
divine  authority.  Their  creed  requires  implicit 
obedience,  and  rejects  fasting,  prayen,  tithes, 
and  killing  of  animals*  In  mode  of  life,  form 
of  government,  language,  and  customs,  they  re- 
semble the  Maronites.  Druse  women  wear  the  tan- 
tour,  a  conical  tube,  about  18  inches  long,  of 
silver  or  plated  copper,  and  ornamented  with  a 
variety  of  patterns.  It  is  fixed  upon  a  cushion 
fastened  to  the  top  of  the  forehead,  and  inclines 
slightly  forward,  like  a  horn.  Over  this  a  piece 
of  white  muslin  is  thrown,  which  falls  down  to 
the  hips,  and  serves  to  envelope  their  faces  at 
pleasure  when  they  go  abroad.  In  some  parts  of 
the  mountain  it  is  worn  on  the  side  of  the  head. 
Their  religion  seems  a  remnant  of  some  Maho- 
medan  heresy.  They  arrange  themselves  as  the 
Akal  or  int^gent,  and  that  of  the  Jahil  or 
ignorant  The  Akal,  in  number  about  ten  thou- 
sand, form  the  sacred  order,  and  are  distinguish- 
able by  their  white  turbans.  The  Akal  are  not 
permitted  to  smoke  tobacco ;  they  never  swear,  and 
are  very  reserved  in  their  manners  and  conver- 
sation, but  are  allowed  to  marry.  The  chief  of 
the  order  resides  in  a  village  called  El-Mutna. 
The  Jahil,  or  uninitiated,  perform  no  religious  rite 
whatever,  unless^  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
Mahomedans,  they  enter  the  mosques  and  recite 
their  prayers  with  Turks.  Schools  are  pretty 
frequent  among  the  Druses.  The  Akal  are  gene- 
rally the  masters,  and  are  paid  by  their  pupils. 
They  tefiuth  reading  and  writing.  —  Rohtnson^s 
Travels,  ii.  op.  9  to  822  ;  Cata/ago, 

DRYADs.    See  Fountains ;  Rivers;  Springs. 

DRYAKDRA  OORDIFOLIA,  Thufi.,  theWoo- 
thoong-shoo  or  Tung-eu  of  the  Chinese,  is  a 
plant  valuable  on  account  of  its  oil-seeds,  much 
m  use  in  China.  It  is  one  of  the  favourite  trees  of 
the  Chinese,  prized  for  its  beauty  and  the  hard 
wood  it  furnishes. —  Williams^  Middle  Kingdom, 
p.  281 :  Fortune'8  Tea  Districts,  p.  119. 

DRYIOPHID-ffi,  the  white  snake  family  of 
reptiles,  containing — 

Tropidoooccyx  perroteti,  JD.  and  JB..  North  Canara, 

TragopB  prasinuB,  Reinw.,  Eastern  India. 

T.  diii^,  Otkr,,  Animttllay  mountains. 

X.  frontioinctiu^  Gthr. 

PaBserita  mycterizans,  L*,  Ceylon,  Peninsula  of  India. 

P.  purparasoens,  Gthr.,  Oeylon. 

DRYOBALANOPS  CAMPHORA,  Cole.,   tho 
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Shbrea   camphorifera,  Roxb.,   is    a    very    hige 
tree,  a  native  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  where 
it  sometimes  attains  6  to  8  feet  in    diameter, 
and  120  feet  high.    In  the  cavities  of  the  ^loik 
there  occur  oolleotions  of   solid  camphor,  aad 
of  a  light  fluid  called  camphor  oiL     The  aoid 
camphor  is  highly  prized  by  the  ChineBe  sad 
Japanese,  and  rarely  finds  lits  waj  to  Eorae. 
The  tree  is  said  to  be  common  in  Sumatra,  in  tie 
country  of  the  Battas,  but  not  to  be  found  to  tke 
south  of  the  line.    In  Borneo  it  was  found  atfiist 
towards  the  north,  was  particularly  abundant  ia 
the  country  of  the  Kyaus  in  the  interior,  ontbe 
Bintulu  and  Rejang  rivets,  and  baa  since  been 
discovered  in  Sarawak.    In  Labuan  it  is  oomman, 
and  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  trees  in  that  fise 
jungle.    Not  one  in  ten  trees  is  found  to  produce 
camphor,  and  the  camphor  collectors  cut  notcheiin 
thetrees,inoa:der,before  felling,to  ascertain  wfaetks 
they  are  likely  to  find  camphor.     The  yonago 
and  smiJIer  trees  are  often  quite  as  prolific  as  the 
older  and  larger  trees.    The  camphor  is  found  in  a 
concrete  state  in  the  crevices  of  the  wood,  ao  that 
it  can  only  be  extracted  by  felling  the  tree,  iriuck 
is  afterwards  cut  into  blocks  and  split  into  we^geSi 
and  the  camphor,  which  is  white  and  tranapanni, 
is  then  taken  out    The  essential   oil,  found  ia 
hollows  in  the  wood,  the  natives  crystalliae  arti- 
ficially, but  the  camphor  thus  obtained  ia  not  so 
much  esteemed  as  that  found  naturally  ctyataDiBd. 
The  high  price  of  the  concrete  camphor  depeods 
wholly  on  its  scarcity,  and   the  fancy  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  who  ascribe  high  medkina] 
virtues  to  it,  which  it  probably  poasesaes  in  no 
higher  degree  than  the  cheap  article  which  they 
themselves  obtain  by  the  distillation  of  the  wood 
of  the  Camphora  officinalis,  and  which  may  he 
had  in  the  same  markets  for  about  one-hmndndth 
part  of  the  price.    After  a  stay  in  the  woods. 
frequently  of  three  months,  dtiring  which  they 
may  fell  a  hundred  trees,  a  party  of  SO  penons 
rarely  brine  away  more  than  16  or  20  poinnda  of 
solid  cam^or,  worth  from  200  to  250  doUua. 
The  camphor  of  D.  camphora  is  in  white  crystalline 
fragments ;  sp.  gr.  1*009.    Its  odour  is  not  d  so 
diffusable  a  nature,  otherwise  it  closely  resemhleB 
the  camphor  from  the  Camphora  offidnarom.   Hie 
wood  of  this  camphor  tree  is  good  tinkber,  anited 
for  house  and  ship  building.    The  liquid  r^au^h^ 
of  the  same  tree  appears  of  the  nature  of  cam- 
phogen.     Dr.  A.  T.    Thompson^  l^  poanir  a 
current  of  oxygen  gas  through  it,  ooaivetted  it 
into  camphor. — As,  Researches,  zii  p.  536 ;  JLovV 
Saraioak,  p.   44 ;  Marsden's  Sumatra^  pi   150 ; 
RoyWs  Mat.  Med,  p.  586 ;  Craw/urtTs  DicHmarf. 
n,  81;  Simm<mds'   Commercial  Producta;  0*Sk. 
Bengal  Disp,;  Mason's  Tenasserim;  Tomimsoa.  p. 
287;  Indian  AaricttUurisL 

DRY  ROT  IS  a  disease  affecting  timber,  pro- 
duced by  the  attacks  of  fungi  The  first  sign  of 
it  consists  in  the  appearance  S  small  white  points, 
from  which  a  filamentous  substance  xndiafees 
parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  timber.  This  is 
the  first  stage  of  growth  of  the  spores  ot  tht 
fungus,  and  the  filamentous  matter  is  their  thaUv 
or  spawn.  As  the  thallus  gathen  strength,  it 
insinuates  its  fihunents  into  any  crevice  oi  the 
wood,  and  they,  being  of  exoeestve  flnoiwa^ 
readily  pass  down  and  between  the  tabes  firana 
which  the  wood  is  organized,  forcing  them 
asunder,  and  oompletely  destroying  ^e 
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of  the  tiflsae.  When  the  thalli  of  many  fungi 
interlace,  the  radiating  appearance  can  no  longer 
be  remarked ;  but  a  thick,  tough,  leath^  white 
■tratum  is  formed  wherever  there  is  room  for 
ito  development,  and  from  this  a  fresh  supply 
of  the  destmctive  filamentous  thallus  is  emitted 
with  such  constantly  increasing  rapidity  and  force, 
that  the  total  ruin  of  timber  speedily  ensues  where 
drcmnstances  are  favourable  for  the  growth  of  the 
fnngi.  Dry  rot  consists  of  the  thallus  of  Merulius 
lacrymans,  or  Polyporus  destructor,  two  highly- 
organized  fungi;  but  any  of  the  fungi  that  are 
commonly  found  upon  decaying  trees  in  woods 
are  capable  of  producing  dry  rot,  and  the  moat 
xapidly-spreading  and  dangerous  kinds  is  caused 
by  the  ravages  of  different  species  of  Sporotdchum. 
The  latter  throw  up  from  their  thallus  whole 
forests  of  microscopic  branches  loaded  with  repro- 
ductiTe  spores,  of  such  exceeaive  smalluess  that 
ihej  may  insinuate  themselves  into  the  most 
minute  crevices  or  flaws  even  in  the  sides  of  the 
tabes  of  which  timber  consists,  and  they  are  in- 
finitely more  dangerous  than  merulii  or  polypori, 
which  seldom  fructify.  The  droumstanoes  that 
are  most  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  dry 
rot  fungi  are  damp,  unventiLatea  situations,  and 
a  subacid  state  of  the  wood.  The  latter  condition, 
especially  in  oak,  is  easily  produced  by  a  slight 
fennentation  of  the  sap  which  remains  in  the 
timber,  especially  if  the  latter  has  not  been  well 
seasoned  before  being  employed.  It  has  been 
proved  experimentally  that  fluids  which,  in  their 
ordinary  state,  will  not  produce  fungi,  generate 
them  abundantly  if  ever  so  slightly  acidulated. 
Dutrochet  found  that  distilled  water,  holding  in 
solution  a  small  quantity  of  the  white  of  egg,  will 
not  generate  fungi  in  a  twelvemonth ;  but  upon 
tbe  addition  of  the  minutest  quantity  of  nitric, 
SQiphiiiic,  muriatic,  phosphoric,  oxalic,  or  acetic 
aeid,  it  generated  them  in  eight  days'  time  in 
abundance.  Alkalescent  infusions  possess  tiie 
aame  property.  The  only  poisons  which  will 
prerent  the  appearance  of  fungi  are  the  oxides  or 
salts  of  mercury.  A  solution  of  fish-glue  yields 
fangi  rapidly  and  in  great  abundance ;  but  a 
SBiiUl  quantity  o£  red  precipitate  or  corrosive 
sublimate  destroys  this  power  entirely.  It  is, 
moreover,  an  important  fact  that  no  other  mineral 
preparation  has  any  such  properties.  Dutrochet 
ascertained  that  other  metcuho  oxides  acted  differ- 
ently. Oxides  of  lead  and  tin  hastened  the  develop- 
ment of  fungi ;  those  of  iron,  antimony,  and  zino 
were  inert;  and  oxides  of  copper,  nickel,  and 
cobalt,  although  they  retarded  the  appearance  of 
fungi,  yet  did  not  prevent  their  growth  in  the 
end.  These  facts  are  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  the  use  of  Kyan^s  process  for  preparing  thnber, 
which  ccmsists  in  submitting  the  wood  to  the 
action  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Immersing  the 
wood  in  chloride  of  zinc  likewise  prevents  the 
attacks  of  fungi,  and  also  submitting  it  to  the 
action  of  the  vapour  of  creosote.  Dry  rot  also 
occuiB  in  animals.  Specimens  of  hymenopterous 
rasects  reaembling  wasps  have  been  broucht  from 
the  West  Indies,  with  a  fungus  allied  to  Bphoeria 
militaris  growing  from  between  their  anterior 
eoxie,  and  it  is  positively  asserted  by  travellers 
that  the  insects  fly  about  while  burdened  with  the 
plant.  Upon  opening  the  bodies  of  the  wasps, 
they  are  found  tilled  with  the  thallus  of  the  fungus 
up  to  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  and  the  points  of  the 
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tarsi,  the  whole  of  the  intestines  bdng  obhteiated. 
In  such  cases  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  thallus 
of  the  sphoeria  first  kills  the  wasp  by  compressing 
and  drying  up  the  body,  and  then,  continuing  to 
grow,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the  diell 
of  the  insect.  A  more  oonunon  instance  of  animal 
dry  rot  is  the  disease  in  silk-wozms  called  La 
Muscadine.  Silk-worms  of  all  ages  are  occasionally 
liable  to  become  skskly  and  to  die,  soon  alter  death 
becoming  stiff,  and  acquiring  such  a  degree  of 
firmness  as  to  be  readily  broken.  They  then 
throw  out  from  their  smrface  a  sort  of  white 
effloresoence,  which  is  the  fructifioation  of  the 
fungus  called  Botrytis  baasiana,  their  inside  being 
filled  by  the  thallus  of  the  same  plant.  If  some 
healthy  caterpillars  are  placed  beneath  a  bell-glass, 
along  with  a  small  portion  of  worm  killed  by  the 
botrytis,  they  soon  catch  the  disease,  exhibit  the 
same  symptoms  as  those  already  mentioned,  and 
eventually  perish,  having  no  doubt  been  infected 
either  by  rubbing  themselves  against  the  dead 
worm,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  having  received 
upon  their  skins  the  infinitely  minute  seeds  dis- 
persed by  the  botiytis.  If  healthy  crysalids  are 
inoculated  by  the  introduction  below  their  shell  of 
a  little  of  the  botrytis  matter  upon  the  point  of  a 
needle,  they  also  sick^  and  die.  In  these  cases 
effects  are  produced  upon  insects  similar  to  those 
upon  timb^ ;  that  is  to  say,  vitality  in  the  one 
case,  and  cohesion  in  the  other,  is  destroyed  by  the 
growth  of  the  thallus  of  certain  fungi,  which 
spread  with  great  and  irresistible  rap&ty,  and 
fructify  where  occasion  offers.  Boletus  destiiictor 
is  also  one  of  the  dry  rot  fungi. — Eng.  Cyc. ;  Toml. 

DSO  and  Dso-mo.  Tibetan.  The  bull  and 
cow,  produce  of  the  male  yak  and  common  cow. 

DuA.  .Arab.  Supplication,  prayer.  Dua-i- 
Masura,  supplication  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
Dua-i-Qunut,  a  prayer  of  praise. 

DUABANGA  QRANDIFLORA.  Wall  Myouk- 
gnau.  BuRM.  A  tree  of  British  Burma;  wood 
used  in  house-building.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  30 
pounds.  In  a  full-grown  tree  on  good  soil  the 
average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  £st  branch  is 
80  feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground  is  12  feet.  It  sells  at  8  annas 
per  cubic  foot.  D.  sonneratioides,  Buck.y  is  a  timber 
tree  of  Darjiling  Terai,  Ghittagong,  Goalpara, 
Pegu,— Ca/.  Cat  Ex.  1862. 

DUB.  Arab.  Bear.  Dub-i-Akbar,  the  Great 
Bear  constellation. 

DUfiARA.  Beno.  a  caste  of  fishermen  in 
Bengal. 

DUBBER,  Dupper.  Hind.  Sidda,  Sidde,  Taw., 
Tel.  Dubbers  are  bottles  formed  of  skins,  and 
used  for  holding  and  conveying  spirits,  oil,  ghi,  etc. 
They  are  made  of  all  sizes,  from  a  quart  to  10  or 
20  gallons,  some  to  hold  not  a  wine-glassful ;  one 
has  been  seen  in  Bijapur  that  was  estimated  at  200 
gallons  capacity ;  thev  are  formed  of  un  tanned  goat- 
skins by  stretching  them  when  wet  over  Tmburned 
hollow  clav  forms,  the  edges  being  well  rubbed 
down  on  the  lower  skin  to  cause  adhesion.  The 
clay  core  is  readily  removed  after  the  bottle  is  dried 
in  the  sun.  They  are  manufactured  in  most  parts 
of  India.  They  are  of  nearly  a  globular  form, 
roundish  at  the  bottom,  so  as  not  to  stand  well. 
The  aperture  end  is  round  like  that  of  the  bottom, 
but  large  in  proportion  to  their  size ;  tbe  neck  is 
short— irtn(/u  Infanticide^  p.  177  ;  Rdhde^  MSS, ; 
Faulkner. 
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DUBBOTE,  in  Gujerat  Ita  chief  is  of  the 
Bagela  race.    See  Komarpal. 

DUBDUBEA,  a  Nepal  tree  aboanding  in  the 
Terai.  Wood  ia  a  powerful  astringent,  and  an 
article  of  trade. — Smith's  Fire  Years. 

DUBH.  Hind.  The  grass  Cynodon  dactylon. 
Its  dry,  creeping  stems  spread  out,  and  take  root 
at  the  joints.  It  is  commonly  called  khabal  in 
the  Panjab.  This  is  the  durba  grass  of  Sanskrit 
authors,  and  in  the  Atharva  Veda  it  is  thus 
apostrophized :  ^  May  Durba  which  rose  from  the 
water  of  life,  which  has  a  hundred  roots  and  a 
hundred  stems,  efface  a  hundred  of  my  sins,  and 
prolong  my  existence  on  earth  for  a  hundred 
years.*  The  flower  of  this  grass  is  a  most  beauti- 
ful object  under  the  microscope.  There  are,  how- 
ever, three  sorts  of  dubh  recognised  in  the  north 
of  India.  The  best,  called  Pannda,  is  especially 
the  same  as  Fiorin  ;  the  second,  called  Khutia,  is 
smaller,  and  grows  on  hard  ground ;  the  third  is 
of  two  white  sorts,  called  Ghor-dubh,  for  horse 
fodder,  and  Ban-dnbh,  a  coarser  kind. — Powell. 

DUBLO.  Mahr.  Dnbaro,  Guj.  A  clan  of  the 
Bhil  in  the  inland  tracts  of  Surat  and  Broach.  They 
are  usually  the  vartania  or  village  watchmen. 

DUBOIS,  Abbe  J.  A.,  a  French  missionary  in 
Mysore  and  in  the  south  of  India.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  Hindu  Ordeals  in  Mad.  Lit  Trans., 
1827;  On  the  State  of  Christianity  in  India, 
Lend.  182S ;  also  a  Description  of  the  Character, 
Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  People  of  India,  and 
their  Institutions,  Religious  and  Civil,  Lond.  1817. 

DUBTHA.  Hind.  A  bundle  of  peeled  sugar- 
canes  ready  for  the  press. 

DUCK. 

Canard, Fr.  I  Anitra, IT. 

Ente,  Schfiiscben,      Oer.    Anade, Sf. 

Battab,   ....  Hind.  |  Urdek,    ....  Turk. 

The  domesticated  duck  is  a  descendant  from 
the  common  wUd  duck,  the  Anas  boechas.  Its 
domestication  has  been  accomplished  in  compara- 
tively recent  times,  for  it  was  unknown  to  the 
Egyptians,  to  the  Jews  of  the  Old  Testament,  or 
to  the  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  period.  About 
eighteen  centuries  ago.  Columella  and  Varro  speak 
of  the  necessity  of  keeping  ducks  in  netted  enclo- 
sures, like  o^er  wild  fowl,  so,  even  then,  there 
was  danger  of  them  flying  away.  The  A.  boschas 
is  met  with  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Asia, 
Europe,  and  America.  The  domestic  duck  is 
polygamous.  Young  ducks  are  injured  by  being 
allowed  to  swim  in  water.  The  domestic  breeds 
are  the  Common  duck,  the  Plat-billed,  Call  and 
Penguin  duck,  Arlesbury,  Tufted,  Hook-bill,  and 
Labrador  duck ;  but  thouffh  breeding  in  remote 
southern  latitudes,  where  t£e  mallard  is  unknown, 
the  domestic  breed  always  shows  parts  of  the 
wild.  Certain  ducks  breed  on  cliffs  or  trees,  and 
they  must  carry  their  young  to  the  water,  though 
this  has  not  been  observed.  A  large  red  duck  is 
the  emblem  of  fidelity  with  the  Rajputs. 
Tadoma  ▼ulpanser,  the  Common  Shieldrake  of  Europe, 
Asia,  KT  Africa ;  is  common  in  the  Panjab,  not 
rare  in  Lower  BengaL 
T.  tadornoides,  Australian  Shieldrake,  S.  Australia. 
T.  variegata.  Paradise  Shieldrake,  New  Zealand. 
Aix  galmcolata,  Mandarin  Duck,  China. 
Casarca  nitihs  Baddy  Shieldrake,  N.  Africa  and  S. 

Asia. 
Dendrocyma  aronata,  "Whistling  Duck,  Java^ 
Spatula  olypeata,  or  Anas  olypeata,  the   Shoveller, 
northern  regions,  N.  Africa;  tolerably  common  in 
India. 
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i  Anas  strepera,  the  Qadwall,  the  northern 

I         Barbary ;  tolerably  eonmion  in  InduL 

A.  acuta,  the  Pintail  Duck,   northern 

Barb&ry,  and  is  veiy  common  in  India. 
A.  boschas.   the   Mallard,   the  northern  regions  sad 

Barbaiy ;   in  India,  is  confined  to  Sind,  Pisaj&K 

and    the   Himalaya   and    its   Tiomity,    replHid 

southward  by  A.  pascilorhyncba. 
A.  orecca,  Quergaedma  creoea,  Teal  of  Europe,  Abs, 

Barbary ;  common  in  India. 
A.  penelope,  Mareca  i>enelope.  Widgeon  of  Eonpe. 

Asia,  N.  Africa ;  common  in  India. 
A.  psecilorhyncha,  the  Spotted-biUed  Dubk. 
Aythya  ferina,  the  Pochard  of  the  norihefB  ztffmM 

and  Bar^rf ;  conmion  in  India. 
A.   nyroca,   White-eyed  Duck  of  Europe,   Asia,  S. 

Africa ;  common  in  India. 
Fnlignla   marila,    Scaup   Pochard   of    the    norlhas 

regions ;  occurs  in  Panjab,  Sind,  NepaL 
F.  cristata,  Tufted  Duck  of  Europe,  Asia,  Bartaiy; 

common  in  India. 

Ducks  are  sacred  to  the  worshippers  in  Chios 
of  a  canonized  being,  Hong-ynen-shuee.  TV 
ducks  on  the  river  at  Canton  are  so  trained,  tto. 
when  feeding  in  the  fields,  on  being  smnmone^ 
to  return  by  the  whistle  of  their  owner,  they  all 
waddle  hastily  back.  They  are  similarly  tnused 
on  all  China  rivers.  Flocks  of  ducks  are  haded 
there.  The  herdsmen  live  in  small  boats,  and 
drive  the  ducks  from  place  to  place  during  the 
day,  sending  them  home  in  the  evening. — Sfrnt- 
gomery,  ii.  p.  262;  Frere,-  Antipodes^  p.  248; 
Darwin;  Blyth;  Jerdon. 

DUCK-WEED,  I^mna  gibba  and  other  ^ledes 
of  T^mnacese. 

DUDAIEN,  of  Genesis  xxz.  14,  is  the  Mandra- 
gora  officinalis. 

DUDH.  Hind.  Milk.  Hence  DudhkaMahacna, 
the  tenth  month,  literally  the  milk  month.  Dndh- 
Payra,  sweetmeats. 

DUDHI  TUFPAS,  forming  the  S.E.  partkm  of 
the  Mirzapore  district,  are  in  a  hilly  tract  of  ood- 
siderable  size,  which,  owing  to  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, escaped  assessment  when  the  rest  of 
the  Benares  province  was  regularly  settled.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  cultivators  and  village  managers 
belong  to  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  are  a  simple^ 
ignorant  people,  easily  overreached  by  astate  and 
grasping  money-lenders.  The  people  in  geaseial 
are  truthful,  willing  to  labour,  pooscas  great 
physical  courage,  and  exhilnt  much  ent 
The  Sneri,  however,  are  addicted  to 
they  coin  felse  money,  and  live  principally  hf 
jugglery.  They  procure  wives  for  their  joaxkg 
men  by  kidnapping  girls.  Their  women  ivear  a 
tartan  dress,  often  have  a  horn  projecting  from 
the  forehead  as  an  ornament,  and  are  fond  of 
intoxicating  drinks.  The  Bhniya  are  daring 
mountaineers.  Their  courtships  are  managed  faj 
the  father  of  a  marriageable  lad  searching  round 
the  neighbouring  vilk^nea  for  a  dai^ter-in-law, 
not  reliS^d  within  the  prohibited  degzeea  of  con- 
sangttinity.  Having  at  last  chosen  cme,  he  retnina 
home,  and  in  a  few  days  again  visits  the  bride^ 
house  with  his  son,  and  not  less  than  five  other 
kinsmen.  Five  mpees  are  then  paid  to  the  giiTs 
father,  baskets  of  flowers  and  fndt  are  presented 
to  the  bride  hersdf  and  her  mother,  and  the 
proceedings  are  closed  by  the  marriage  ceremoBy, 
which  is  performed  by  the  family  priest  or  a 
barber.  The  inhabitants^  as  a  body,  shnn  aocic^. 
Mr.  Conybeare  says  their  language  will  beooni» 
eztmctb 

DUDRENEE.   Chevalier  Dadiciiee,  a  iwtiTe  of 
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DUFF,  Captain  JAMES  GRANT. 


DUKU. 


Brest,  son  of  a  commodore  of  the  French  navy. 
Abont  1791  he  left  the  command  of  the  Begum 
Sumroo's  Brigade  and  joined  Tukaji  Holkar,  and 
with  his  batt^ions  he  contributed  to  the  yictoir 
of  the  12th  March  1795  at  Khardhi.  He  left 
Jeswunt  Rao's  senrice  in  1801  for  that  of  Sindia. 
He  surrendered  to  the  British,  80th  Oct.  1808, 
hut  it  was  his  battalions  which  fought  the  subse- 
quent battle  of  LaswarL 

DUFF,  Captain  JAMES  GRANT,  author  of 
History  of  the  Mahrattas. 

DUFF  and  Surode,  musical  instruments.  The 
Duff  or  Duffra,  or  Tambour  de  Basque;  tym- 
panum ;  according  to  Gentius  (Sadi  Rosar.  Polit. 
p.  803),  a  sort  of  bass  tambourine  played  upon  with 
a  stick. 

DUFFADAR.  Hind.  An  officer  of  irregular 
cavaliy :  the  head  of  a  purty  of  labourers. 

DUGDHA,  a  tribe  of  inferior  Brahmans  on  the 
borders  of  Futtehpur  and  Allahabad.  They  date 
their  origin  from  the  time  of  Jye-chand,  who 
figures  in  many  fabulous  legends  of  those  parts. 
The  Pande,  who  were  Dugdha  Brahmans  (i.e,  of 
mixed  blood),  received  48  villages,  of  the  greater 
part  of  which  they  are  in  poeseesion  to  this  day. — 
Eniofs  Supp.  Gloss. 

DUGGi,  in  Madras,  round  timber  from  20 
to  40  feet  long,  1  to  2^  feet  square. 

DUGLA  or  Dauri.  Hind.  A  bamboo  basket 
swung  on  double  ropes,  and  worked  by  two  men 
in  irrigating  land. 

DUGONG.  Malay.  The  sea  siren,  merman, 
mermaid.  Professor  Owen  denominated  the 
dugong  of  the  Archipelago,  Halicore  Indicus,  in 
distinction  from  that  of  the  northern  coast  of 
Australia,  at  a  time  when  the  former  had  not 
heen  ascertained  to  frequent  (as  a  dugong  of 
some  kind  is  now  known  to  do)  the  Malabar 
coast  and  Gulf  of  Calpentyn  in  Ceylon. 

Halicore  Dugong. 

Bicheehus  dugong,  Chnd,  |  Dagongui  Indioos,  Ham. 

Indian  dugong,      .     Esq,  I  Mermaid,     .    .    .     Eno. 
Sea  dren.  Merman,       „     |  Le  dugong  dw  Indes,   Fa. 

This  inhabits  the  shallows  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  about  Ceylon,  where  the  water  is  not  more 
than  two  or  three  fathoms  deep.    It  does  not 
appear  to  frequent  the  land  or  the  fresh  water. 
Its  flesh  is  delicate.    The  dugong  was  noticed  as 
occurring  in  Ceylon  by  the  early  Arab  sailors,  by 
Megasthenes  (Fragm.  lix.)  and  JBlian,  and  subse- 
quently by  the  Portuguese.     It  is  this  creature 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  tales  about  mermaids 
which  have  till  the  present  da^  occupied  the 
worid,  and  doubtless  had  their  origin  in  the  tides 
of  the  Arab  sailors.    They  are  phytophagous  or 
phmt-eaters.    Numbers  are  attracted  to  the  inlets 
irom  the  Bay  of  Calpentyn  to  Adam's  Bridge,  by 
;  the  still  water,   and  the  abundance  of  marine 
I  algse  in  these  parts  of  tiie  gulf.    One  which  was 
killed  at  Manaar  in  1874  measured  upwards  of  7 
i  feet  in  length,  but  specimens  considerably  larger 
I  have  been  taken  at  Calpentyn ;  and  their  flesh  is 
i^presented  as  closely  resembling  veal. 

Halicore  Australis,  manate  of  Dampier,  white- 
tailed  manate  of  Pennant,  is  a  native  of  the  west 
coast  of  Australia,  and  is  called  also  the  sea-cow. 
About  the  month  of  January  the  dugong  shows 
ittelf  in  Port  Mouat  Bay,  coming  to  fe^  upon 
a  species  of  seaweed,  which  is  also  relished  by 
the 


Halicore  Indicus,  F.  Cmier. 
Triehechus  dagong,  Erxl.    I  H.  tabemaculum,  Eup. 
Halicore  oetaoea,  Illeg,  Dngungus  marinna,  Tiede. 

H.  dugong,  Cuv.  | 

Dugong,   .    .    .    Malay.  |  Parampttan  Lant,  Malay. 
Under  these  synonyms  Dr.  Theodore  Cantor 
unites  all  the  above,  which  he  says  inhabits  the 
Red  Sea,  the  seas  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Singa* 
pore,  Sumatra,  the  Philippine  islands,  Moluccas, 
Sunda  islands,  and  New  Holland.    It  is  supposed 
that  the    dugong  can    be    easily  domesticated. 
Doubtless  the  ancient  Arab  stories  gave  rise  to 
the  mermaid  tales  which  have  since  then  occupied 
the  world,  for  it  is  this  creature  that  has  given 
rise  to  all  the  fables  about  the  mermaid  and  the 
merman.    Tennyson  writes  of 
'  A  mermaid  fair 
Singing  alone. 
Combing  her  hair. 
Under  the  sea, 
In  a  golden  curl, 
With  a  comb  of  pearl, 
On  a  throne. 
▲t  night  I  would  wander  away,  away ; 
I  would  fling  on  each  side  my  low-flowing  locka, 
And  lightly  vault  from  the  throne,  and  pUy 
With  the  mermen  in  and  out  of  the  rocks ; 
We  would  run  to  and  fro,  and  hide  and  seek, 
On  the  broad  sea  wolds  in  the  crimson  sheila 
Whose  silvery  spikes  are  nearest  the  sea.' 

— Eng.  Cyc;  Bhjih  in  Bcng.  As,  Soc.  Jour.; 
Tennanfs  Ceylon ;  Dr.  Theodore  Cantor  in  Beng, 
As,  Soc.  Jmir.y  No.  clxzii.  Deer.  1846. 

DUH.  Sansk.  To  milk.  Hence  Duhitar  and 
Duhitri,  a  milker,  a  daughter. 

DUHAI.  Hind.  Justice!  An  exckmation  still 
made  in  Hindustan  from  an  individual  who  con- 
siders himself  injured.  *  Duhai,  Maharaj !  Duhai, 
Company  Bahadur !  * — Justice,  justice,  my  lord  ! 
Justice,  Company  Bahadur  1 — Yule^  Cathay,  ii.  436. 

DU  HALDE,  J.  B.,  author  of  Description  of 
the  Empire  of  China,  Chinese  Tartary,  Cores, 
and  Tibet. 

DUHARU.  Beno.  A  caste  of  flshermen  and 
divers. 

DUHET.  Arab.  A  cove  or  bay.  Duhet 
Dilam,  Hafah,  Kabir,  Kubal,  Kathemeh,  Selwah. 
Shahrah,  Shisheh,  are  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  ana 
Gwettur  in  Baluchistan. 

DUHSASANA  and  Duryodhana,  sons  of  Dhrita- 
rashtra.  Duhsasana  behaved  brutally  to  Drau- 
padi,  and  he  was  afterwards  killed  by  Bhima 
when  fighting  in  the  battle  at  Kuru-kshetra. — 
Dowson, 

DUJA.  Arab.  Blood  money,  paid  by  a  criminal 
to  the  relatives  of  a  murdered  person. 

DUK  or  Dok.  Jav.  The  hair-fibre  of  the 
Arenga  saccharifera,  Gomuti,  Malay. 

DUKAR.  Mahr.  Hog;  Susscrofa.  Dukkar- 
ki-cbarbi,  Hind.,  hog's  lard. 

DUKSHIN-ACHARI.  Sansk.  From  Dukshiua, 
the  ri^t  hand,  and  Acharin,  acting. 

DUKU,  the  Malay  and  Javanese  name  of  a  tree 
and  fruit  of  the  Lansium  domesticum,  and  natural 
order  Meliacese  of  botanists.  To  the  same  genus 
belong  the  langseh,  langsat,  or  langsab,  for  in  all 
these  forms  the  word  is  written,  and  also  the  ayar- 
ayar,  L.  aqueum.  The  duku  is  the  most  esteemed 
of  them,  and  to  the  European  palate  is  the  best 
of  the  native  fruits  of  the  Archipelago,  after  Uie 
mangostin.  The  natives  class  it  after  the  durian 
and  mangostin.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
of  globu&r  form,  and  covered  with  a  eoriaceoua 
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Bkin  of  the  colour  of  parchment.  The  species 
seems  to  be  indigenous  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  ArchipeUgo,  but  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Philippines,  where  one  variety  of  it,  the 
langseh,  is  cultivated. — CrawfurcVs  Diet  p.  125. 

DULCAMARA  or  Solanum  dulcamara  is  the 
6huh-yang-ts*iuen  of  the  Chinese.  Dulcamara 
contains  an  active  narcotic  alkali,  solanine,  nar- 
ootio  and  diuretic.  Solsnum  nigrum,  Arrub-us- 
saleb,  may  possess  similar  virtues. — Betw,  Disp. 

DULHA.  Arab.  A  bridegroom.  Dulban,  a 
bride.  For  the  Dulha-Deo  of  India  the  Greeks 
had  Adonis,  Granymede,  Hylas,  and  Thammuz. 

DULLA.  Hind.  Carbonate  of  soda.  A  soda 
salt  or  natron  from  the  waters  of  the  lake  of 
Lunar;  it  is  used  in  dyeing,  in  medicine,  and 
the  arts. 

DUM,  in  Afghanistan,  a  class  of  servants 
attached  to  famiUes  of  rank,  whose  wives  serve 
in  the  women's  apartments,  and  are  go-betweens 
in  marriage  negotiations. 

DUMA,  Hind.,  also  written  Duma,  is  the  name 
of  the  leather  case  in  which  tea  is  imported 
from  Tibet  into  Garhwal  and  Kamaou.  It  con- 
tains about  three  seers,  and  bears  a  price  of  six 
or  seven  rupees. 

DUMAGUDEM,  on  the  Upper  Godaveiy,  120 
miles  from  Sironcha,  and  same  from  Ellore.  Coal 
occurs  about  15  miles  N.  of  Dumagudem,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Tal  river  near  Lingala. 

DIJMAI  MURALEE,  in  Cachar,  the  first  crop 
of  rice,  sown  in  April. 

DUMBA.  Hind.  A  flat-tailed  sheep  of  Pcsha- 
wur,  Kabul,  the  Salt  Range,  and  the  Cape. 
Dumki  marchi,  the  tailed  pepper,  cubebs.  Dumki 
satara,  a  comet. 

DUMB-BELLS.    See  Magdar. 

DUMDUM,  a  subdivision  of  the  24  Parganas, 
in  which,  near  Calcutta,  there  is  a  militaiy  station 
of  same  name,  in  lat.  22"^  3S'  N.,  and  long.  88"" 
80'  E.,  and  4^  miles  from  Calcutta. 

DUM-I-GURG,  or  the  wolfs  tail,  is  the  Persian 
name  for  the  first  brushes  of  grey  light  which 
appear  as  forerunners  of  dawn.    Dum  is  a  tail. 

DUMKI,  a  brave  and  martial  tribe  of  Baluch- 
istan who  inhabit  Eastern  Kachi;  part  of  them 
were  removed  to  Sind  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  in 
1845.— AfacC?refiror,  N.  W,  F.  p.  502. 

DUMOH,  a  district  in  the  Jubbulpur  division, 
lying  between  lat.  22°  10'  and  23°  30'  N.,  and 
long.  79°  5'  and  80°  E.  It  is  situated  on  the 
table-land  of  the  Vindhyan  range  of  hills,  and  is 
90  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  50  broad,  with  an 
area  of  2799  square  miles,  and  269,642  inhabit- 
ants, largely  Gond,  Kurku,  Lodhi,  and  Kurmi. 
See  Damoh. 

DUMUR.  Tel.  A  name  for  the  Bhatu  athletes. 
Dumbram,  Tam.,  Dumbar  war,  T£L.,  and  called 
also  Kholiati.    See  Bhatu. 

DUN.  Hind.  A  valley;  a  term  locally  applied 
in  the  Siwalik  HiUs,  under  the  Himalaya,  as 
Patlee  Dun,  Dehra  Dun.  It  seems  to  be  the 
same  word  in  the  Celtic  and  Indo-European 
languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Arabia  In  English, 
the  adverb  Down  implies  descent,  and  Dovm,  the 
noun,  a  sloping  hill,  an  elevated  plain,  or  hillock 
of  sand  on  the  sea-shore.    See  Dunes. 

DUN.  BuRM.  In  Arakan,  a  land  measure 
30,720  square  yards,  therefore  equal  to  a  little 
more  than  6:1^  English  acres. 

DUNAH  or  Dooab,  in  Rajputana,  is  a  portion 


of  the  dish  of  which  the  prince  partakes,  se&t  faj 
his  own  hand  to  whomsoever  he  honours  at  ihe 
banquet.    At  the  rusBora,  or  refectory,  the  cfaififs 
who  are  admitted  to  dine  in  the  presenoe  of  thdr 
sovereign,  are  seated  according  to  their  rsoL 
The  repast  is  one  of  those  occasions  when  sn 
easy  familiarity  is  permitted,  whicli,  though  unie- 
strained,  never  exceeds  the  bounds  of  etiquette,  or 
the  habitual  reverence  due  to  their  father  tfd 
prince.    When  he  sends,  b^  the  steward  ol  the 
kitchen,  a  portion  of  the  dish  before  him,  or  a 
little  from  his  own  khansa  or  plate,   idl  cjes 
are  guided  to  the  favoured  mortal,  whose  good 
fortune  is  the  subject  of  subsequent  oouvens- 
tion.    Though,  with  the  diminished  lustre  of  the 
Kajput  house,  the  dunah  may  have  lost  its  ianaa 
estimation,  it  is  yet  received  with  revereDoe;— 
To(rs  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  317. 

DUND  or  Dhand.  Sikdi.  Pools,  ponds,  a 
lakes  on  the  line  of  the  river  Nana,  irom  Sakkar 
to  Omerkot,  or  about  100  miles.  The  Nam  ii 
only  filled  with  water  during  the  inuodation  d 
the  Indus  river,  and  even  thus  not  often;  it 
never  reaches  the  sea,  but  is  lost  in  the  sand  nesr 
Omerkot.  Betwixt  this  and  Sukkur  there  an 
at  least  860  dund,  most  of  which  contain  water 
throughout  the  year.  They  are  from  300  to  400 
yards  across,  but  often  many  miles  in  length. 
They  all  become  brackish  during  the  hot  weather. 
They  abound  in  fish. — Captain  Del  Hoefte  in  B»m. 
Geo.  Trans,  ii. 

DUND,  or  Dun,  or  Dongar,  is  in  seyeral  dialects 
derived  from  tb^  Sanskrit,  a  hill  or  mountain,  as 
it  was  also  in  some  of  the  old  languages  of  Europe. 
^As.  Res.  ix.  p.  98. 

DUND  A.  The  best-known  boats  on  the  Inds 
are  the  Zoruk  of  the  Upper  Indus,  the  Duoda, 
which  plies  from  Mithankote  to  the  sea,  and  the 
Dugga,  which  is  specially  suited,  from  its  steoDg 
build,  to  the  navigation  of  tiie  rapids  between 
Attok  and  Kalabagh.  The  better  kmds  of  wood 
used  in  their  construction  (siasoo  and  large  bahul) 
are  procured  with  difficulty,  and  various  species 
of  timber  are  generally  seen  in  one  boat,  aooh 
as  sissoo,  babd,  deodar,  ohk,  bahn,  and  ksriL 
Malabar  teak  is  much  prized  in  the  Lower  Indus, 
and  fetohes  a  large  price.  The  ordinary  feny 
boats  are  constructed  by  the  sides  and  bottom 
being  prepared  separately,  and  brought  together 
to  be  secured  by  knees  or  crooked  pieces  nailed 
to  the  bottom  and  sides.  The  bottom  is  made  of 
sissoo,  the  knees  of  mulberzy  or  olive,  and  the 
side  planks  of  deodar.  The  wedges  and  treoails 
are  usually  made  of  tut  and  k^u.  Ropes  for 
rafts  and  boats  are  {xrepared  either  frosn  hemp 
(Cannabis  Indica),  sirki(Daccharum8pontaneum), 
Typha  latif olia,  ^b,  or  other  grasses,  oommon  on 
the  river  bank.  Munj  (Saccharom  munja)  is 
also  largely  employed  by  the  native  boatmen. 
TEe  great  boat-building  localities  of  the  Panjab 
areHnd  Dadun  Khan,  Wazirabad,  and  Jhelnm, 
but  there  is  a  marked  increase  on  the  Indus,  not 
onlv  at  Attok,  but  at  Nowshera,  Hashtnsgar, 
Mokhud,  and  Kalabagh. 

DUND6IRI.  Hind.  A  very  populous  village, 
adjoining  the  esplanade  of  Bombay  fort. 

DUNDOO-MALE,  gum-resin  of  the  Doooa 
Zeylanica  tree. 

DUNES  occur  in  India  near  the  sea,  and  to 
leeward  of  the  beds  of  rivefs,  also  on  the  Indian 
desert,  and  in  the  desert  of  Gobi,  where  the  i 
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waves  are  orerwheliiiiiig  cities.  In  the  Indiaii 
desert  are  to  be  seen  multitudes  of  the  Teeba 
rising:  400  or  500  feet  high.  Newbold  describes 
dones  odf  the  Hogri  and  Pennar  rivers,  and 
mentions  the  overwhelming  oi  Bodarti,  a  village 
of  Konigul,  also  of  an  old  village  near  Jummul- 
madagu,  and  the  encroachmentB  on  the  village 
of  Honoor,  20^  miles  S.  from  Bellary.  In  the 
1  .Andes  of  Gascony,  many  dnnes exceed  226  feet; 
some  attain  391  feet  elevation;  and  on  the  W. 
of  Africa,  near  Cape  Verde,  they  are  no  less  than 
600  feet  high.    See  Down ;  Don. 

DUNG.    Bhoti.    An  encampment  of  shepherds 
and  herdsmen  in  tiie  N.W.  Himalaya. 

DUNG.    Tib.    The  wild  yak  of  Darjiling. 
DUNG  of  birds  and  bats  is  applied  medicinally 
externally,  and  giren  internally  by  the  Chinese. 
That  of  the  aradayat,  Friogilla  amandava ;  of  the 
common  house  sparrow,  Passer  montanus  (Kung- 
ma-tsioh-fen.  Chin.);  of  the  magpie  (Han-hau- 
chuug,  Ohin.,  and  Wu-ling-ehi,  Ghik.),  is  applied 
externa^  in  leprosy ;  and  the  dnng  of  the  white 
pigeon,  "Ao-pwan-long,  Chin.,  left-coiling  dragon, 
is  an  external  veterinary  medicine. — Smith, 
DUNGA,  a  punt  or  broad  boat  of  Kashmir. 
DUNGANI,the  great  Ouigoor  horde  in  Eastern 
Tarkestan.    They  are  Turk,  and  became  Maho- 
medana  in  a.]>.  966.      The  Chinese  call  them 
lioeike,    Oihor,  and  Hoai-Hoai.     Towards  the 
<do8e  of  the  8th  centnry,   the  emperors  of  the 
Tang  dynasty  deported  about  a  million  of  Ouigoor 
people  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kashgar,  and 
settled  them  at  Kan-su  and  Chen-si.    Alx^ut  a.d. 
966,  these  families  embraced  Mahomedanism,  and 
under  their  diief  Satook  they  conquered  Trans- 
oxiana,  and  carried  aw^  captive  an  immense 
number  of  Turks  of  the  Tuighai  tribe.    In  972, 
the  majority  of  these  captives  were  allowed  to 
retom  to  their  homes,  but  many  remained,  and 
they  were  stvled  Tnrghani  or  Tunghani,  signtfying 
remnant,  and  corrupted  into  Dungen.    They  are 
all  Mahomedans,  but  dress  like  Chinese.    They 
are  abstemious,  religious,  quarrelsome,  using  the 
knife;  honest,  and  fond  <tf  trade.    The  Dungan 
or  Turgen  race,  following  Mahomedanism,  in  the 
N.  W.  of  China,  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  Chinese 
in  1 867.  The  Burmese  call  them  Tharet ;  their  own 
name  for  themselves  is  Muslim.    In  1881 ,  the  dele- 
gates of  the  inhabitants  of  Kuldja  chose  the  follow- 
ing districts  for  the  colonization  of  the  Dungan  and 
the  remauding  Tarantchi,  for  whom  there  is  no  room 
on  the  Tchilik  steppes,  —  for  the  Dungans,  the 
district  Toknak,  between  the  rivers  Bouknlonk, 
Aksu,  and  Tchou ;  for  the  Tarantchi,  a  part  of  the 
same  district,  situate  between  the  rivers  Alarteba 
and  Soidculouk. 

DUNGAREE.  Hind.  Datta,  Tau.  A  coarse 
cotton  fabric  manufactured  in  various  parts  of 
India,  and  used  by  the  poorer  classes  of  natives. 
The  stouter  kinds  are  much  employed  in  the 
making  of  sails  for  native  sailing  vessels  and 
tents.  Dungaree  is  woven  with  two  or  more 
llireads  together  in  the  web  and  woof.  It  is 
generally  used  for  sails  of  country  ships,  and 
would  no  doubt  be  advantageously  employed 
for  the  occasional  light  sails  for  larger  ships, 
being  more  easily  handled  than  European  canvas. 
Superior  descriptions  are  made  with  the  web  and 
woof,  or  web  only,  twisted  either  wet  or  dry,  but 
this  becomes  as  exnensive  as  the  best  English 
canvas.    The  prevailing  price  of  the   ordinary 
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dongarees,  80  cubits, — that  is,  15  yards  long, 
and  2  feet  wide, — ^is  1  rupee  12  annas;  the 
piece  at  Masulipatam  being  brought  from  Bay- 
lungy,  a  village  and  taluk  to  the  northward, 
where  a  finer  description,  well  adapted  for  tents, 
is  made  at  7  rupees  the  piece  of  86  yards,  1  yard 
wide.  About  Vizagapatam ,  the  ordinary  dungaree 
is  usuaUy  sold  by  weight.  The  best  Ben^  tents 
appear  to  be  made  of  an  open-textured  dungaree, 
the  threads  of  which  are  finer  than  is  usual  in 
dungarees.  Like  all  other  cotton  goods,  dungaree 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  weather  in  sails, 
tents,  etc.,  till  tiie  weavers'  dressing  and  filth  has 
been  thoroughly  removed  by  washing  and  partial 
bleaching.— J^ati£bt<r ;  Rohde,  MSS.    8ee  Cloths. 

DUNGARPUR,  a  native  state  in  Rajputana, 
ruled  over  by  a  Maharawul  in  a  town  of  that  name, 
in  Ut.  28*'  62'  N.,  and  long.  73°  49'  E.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  state  in  1878  was  175,000.  'ftiree- 
fonrths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindus,  one-eighth 
Jains,  and  one-eighth  Musalmans.  The  Bhils 
aggregate  about  10,000  souls.  The  family  is  an  off- 
shoot of  the  house  of  Udaipur.  On  tiie  fall  of  the 
Moghul  empire,  Dungarpur,  like  other  Rajput 
states,  became  tributa^  to  the  Mahrattas.  The 
tribute  of  Rs.d5,000  levied  from  it  was  transferred 
to  the  British  Government  by  the  treaty  of  1818, 
with  Jeswunt  Singh,  in  return  for  its  protection. 
— Imp.  Oaz. 

DUNG  BIRD,  Neophron  percnopterns. 

DUNGING  OF  CLOTHS  is  a  process  resorted 
to  by  dyers,  both  in  the  East  Indies  and  Europe, 
the  object  being  to  impregnate  cotton  cloths  witii 
animal  matter,  for  which  many  dyes  have  a  strong 
affinity.^i^oA^e,  MSS, 

DUNGTEN,  a  bone  or  relic  receptacle  of  the 
Buddhist  religionists.  The  chaitya  is  any  sacred 
object  worshipped  by  the  Buddhist,  as  a  tree,  an 
altar,  a  temple,  as  well  as  any  monument  raised 
on  the  site  of  a  funeral  pile,  as  a  mound  or  pilliur, 
and  is  probably  applicable  both  to  the  Buddhist 
chodten,  or  offering  to  the  deity,  and  the  dung- 
ten,  a  bone  or  relic  receptacle.  The  stupa  or 
chaitya  of  Indian  Buddhism  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  subsequent  to  the  cave  temples  and 
viharas  or  monasteries.  The  ancient  stupa  were 
originaUy  meant  as  receptacles  of  either  the 
Buddhas  or  the  Bodhisatwas  and  the  kings  who 
encouraged  the  propagation  of  the  Buddhist  faith. 
The  chodten  or  chorten  of  Tibet  are  similar  to 
the  stupa.  They  consist  of  a  cylindrical  vase,  and 
have  a  cupola  over  them.  The  dungten,  on  the 
other  hand,  correspond  to  the  dhagoba  of  the 
Sanskrit,  is  a  bone  or  relic  receptacle,  built  in 
honour  of  the  mortal  Buddhas,  and  ought  to  con- 
tain some  portion  of  their  relics,  real  or  supposed. 
— Cunningham.    See  Buddha ;  Stupa ;  Topes. 

DUNIADAR  or  Danyadar,  a  mode  of  address 
among  fakirs. 

DUNORHUNG,  a  Penang  wood  of  a  brown 
colour,  sp.  gr.  1  '235.  Used  by  the  Chinese  for 
carving  images. 

DUPADA  NUNA,  Tel.,  is  Dupada  oil,  or  Piney 
tallow.  Dupada  resin  exudes  from  the  Yateria 
Indica,  and  constitutes  the  piney  varnish.  The 
resin  is  used  as  a  fragrant  incense  in  templei ; 
the  quantity  procurable  is  very  considerable. — 
M.  E.  J.  It. 

DUPERRON.  Anquetil  Duperron,  witiiout 
means,  and  in  the  face  of  great  nardshin,  learned 
the  Zend  from  some  Parsee  priests  at  curat,  and 
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returned  to  France  in  1762  with  over  a  hundred 
manoBcripts.— iSavc^. 

DUPLEIX,  JOSEPH  FRANCIS,  an  eminent 
French  commander,  who  served  in  the  PeDinsuhi 
of  India  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and 
made  great  efforts  to  sustain  French  interests 
there,  against  the  British.  He  oppossed  Anwar- 
ud-Din  and  his  son  Muhammad  Aii,  in  opposition 
to  Major  Stringer  I^awrence,  who  was  contending 
against  Chanda  Sahib.  Dupleix  failed  in  an  attack 
on  Fort  St.  David,  on  the  19th  December  1747. 
His  efforts  were  directed  to  expel  the  British  from 
the  Peninsula,  his  chief  British  opponents  being 
Lawrence  and  Olive.  In  that  time,  Madras,  Fort 
St.  David,  Guddalore,  Aroot,  St.  Thom^,  repeatedly 
changed  hands.  He  was  appointed  chief  of  Ghan- 
demuggur,  and  succeeded  M.  Dumas  as  governor 
of  Pondicherry.  He  was  of  a  bold,  self-reliant, 
but  haughty  character,  and  was  much  thwarted 
by  M.  de  la  Bonrdonnais.  It  was  in  his  time 
that  Madras  was  taken  and  held  by  the  French, 
and  again  restored  to  the  British.  He  twice 
failed  to  take  Guddalore.  He  negotiated  largelv 
and  formed  alliances  with  native  chiefs, — with 
Ghanda  Sahib,  Muzaffar  Jung,  and  Nasir  Jung. 
In  1752  he  was  appointed  by  Salabut  Jung, 
Subahdar  of  the  Dekhan,  Nawab  of  the  Kar- 
natic.  For  his  services  he  was  created  a  mar- 
quis ;  but  misfortunes  overtook  him,  and  he  was 
superseded  by  M.  Godeheu,  and  returned  to  Prance 
in  September  1754.  On  his  return,  the  French 
Government  refused  to  pass  the  bills  for  the  sums 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  disbursed  on  his  own 
responsibili^,  and  he  was  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty.  He  was  shamefully  ill  -treated,  and  three 
days  before  his  death,  in  1754,  he  wrote  in  his 
memoir,  *  I  have  sacrificed  laj  youth,  my  fortune, 
my  life,  to  enrich  my  nation  in  Asia.*  His  great 
name  shed  a  lustre  on  the  struggles  of  his  country- 
men for  empire  in  the  East. — Orme;  Malleson, 

DURA.  Daniel  iii.  1  tells  us  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  king  made  an  image  of  gold,  whose 
height  was  threescore  cubits,  and  the  breadth 
thereof  six  cubits.  He  set  it  up  in  the  plain  of 
Dura,  in  the  province  of  Babylon.  This  is  the 
modem  Imam  Dour,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
— Rich's  Kurdistany  iL  p.  148. 

DURA,  HiMD.,  a  whitish  blanket  of  Basahir. 

DURAND,  Sir  HENRY  MARION,  ICG.S.L  and 
O.B.,  entered  the  Bengal  Engineers  in  June  1828, 
and  promoted  to  Major-Genend  in  1867.  He  served 
in  the  Afghanistan  campaign ;  headed  the  explosion 
party,  and  fired  the  train  at  Ghazni ;  served  ako 
at  Gwalior  and  in  the  Panjab  campaign  at  Ghillian- 
walla  and  Gujerat :  was  afterwards  Agent  to  the 
Governor-General  in  Oentral  India.  He  was  for  a 
brief  time  Gommissioner  of  the  Tenasserim  Pro- 
vinces. He  was  also  MiUtary  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India.  Invested  with  the  Order  of 
the  Star  of  India  in  June  1867.  He  was  a  sagacious 
political  officer.  In  1857  he  stood  to  his  ground, 
and  stemmed  the  fiood  of  mutiny  from  bursting 
into  Hyderabad  and  pouring  down  the  Dekhan.  In 
January  1871  he  was  killed  on  an  elephant,  enter- 
ing a  gateway  on  the  Tank  frontier.  Wrote  on 
Dadapur  Fosstlsin  Bl.  As.  Trans.  ▼.  291 ;  On  the 
Barometer,  ibid.  301 ;  On  Fossil  Rhinoceros,  ibid. 
486 ;  Garnivora,  579 ;  Shells,  661 ;  Qnadrumana, 
730. — Howell  Thurlow ;  Dr.  Buist't  Catalogue, 

DURANTA  ELLISIA,  one  of  the  VerbenaoesB, 
a  beautiful  large  shrub,  with  light  blue  pendulous 
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scentless  flowers.  D.Plumieriisaboalaigeibib^ 
with  handsome  drooping  blue  flowers  havii^  tb 
scent  of  ahnoDds;  the  clnstera  of  Beed-benii 
which  are  numerous,  when  ripe,  have  a  ?ciy  pnlfi' 
appearance  from  their  dark  <muige  colonr;  iiejk 
not  appear  to  germinate  readily.— iiuM^ 

DURBA  GHAPALOO.  Tel.  Akindolaf 
made  in  Ganjam  from  the  fibres  of  the  SaiwriB 
Zeykmica. 

pURDU,  an  old  secluded  pastoral  nee  in  (S- 

fhit  and  GhuUis,  on  the  Indus  ri?er,  on  theooitiL 
he  Afghans  on  the  one  side,  and  the  TnitoM 
on  the  other,  are  pressing  on  them.    See  Dud 

DURGA,  a  form  of  Parvati,  and  wife  of  Sin. 
She  corresponds  with  Juno  of  the  Gneb  nd 
Romans,  and  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians,  asitaoiiik 
Geres  and  Proserpine.  Durga  is  also  botna 
Bhawani,  Kali,  Devi,  and  SinghwanL  As  Dop, 
she  is  represented  with  ten  arms.  In  one  hai 
she  holds  a  spear,  with  which  she  is  piercing  At 
giant  Mahesha;  in  another,  a  sword;  inatini 
the  hair  of  the  giant,  and  the  tail  of  a  flerpot  i 
twined  round  him ;  and  in  others,  the  trident,  tk 
discus,  the  axe,  the  club,  the  arrow,  and  tfaesfeU. 
One  of  her  knees  presses  on  the  body  of  tlie  gitd^ 
and  her  right  foot  rests  on  the  back  of  a  ioi, 
which  is  lacerating  his  arm.  On  her  bead  ihehi 
a  crown  richly  cemmed,  and  her  dreea  is  nttgni- 
cently  decorated  with  jewels.  The  giant  is  mm 
from  the  body  of  the  buffalo,  into  which  hew 
transformed  himself  during  his  combat  with  the 
goddess.  From  this  victory  she  took  tk  nnei 
Durga  and  Singhwani,  or  Lion  Rider. 

Like  the  Ephesian  Diana,  Duiga  wean  ^ 
crescent  on  the  head.  She  is  aho  ^thetorrtx^ 
Gybele,*  the  guardian  goddess  of  all  pboei  i 
strengUi  (durffa),  and  like  her  she  is  dratni  or 
carri^  by  the  lion.  As  Mata  Janavi,  the  *  Mothtf 
of  Births,'  she  is  Juno  Lucina ;  as  Padma, '  whM 
throne  is  the  lotus,'  she  is  the  fair  Isis  of  the 
Nile ;  as  Tripura,  *  governing  the  three  woiUs, 
and  Atma-devi,  Hhe  goddess  (^  sools,' she  is  the 
Hecate  Triformis  of  the  Gre^  In  short,  her 
power  is  manifested  under  every  form,  from  the 
birth  through  all  the  intermediate  stages  mtil 
death,  whether  Janayi,  Gouri,  or  the  teinfic  Ksh, 
the  Proserpine  or  Galligenia  of  the  West 

As  Parvati,  Bhavaoi,  Durga,  or  Devi,  she  ii  the 
sakti  or  personified  energy  of  Siva.  And  them 
the  symbol  of  female  energy,  is  the  emblem  of  vm 
goddess,  as  the  lingam  is  that  of  her  hosbaod. 

In  the  different  terrific  forms  of  Siva  and  Dv8>i 
a  necklace  of  skulls  forms  an  invariable  deoonte 
as  does  the  crescent  moon  on  her  forehead;  uA 
the  moon  is  considered  to  be  the  jpeculiar  rnenor 
of  Amrita,  or  the  beverage  of  unmortalitf-  ia 
Hind.  Theatre,  iL  p.  59,  Aghora  Ghaota,  invobng 
Ghamunda,  says  of  Durga : 

'  The  elephant  hide  that  robes  thee,  to  thj  ^ 
Swings  to  and  fro ;  the  whirUng  talons  leaA 
The  orescent  on  thy  brow ;  from  the  ton  «» 
The  tricklinff  neetar  faUs;  and  eveiysknu 
That  gems  tby  neoklaoe  laugbs  with  honidB»< 

She  combines  the  characteristics  of  IBa^^ 
Pallas,  and  Juno,  and  in  her  amiable  chara<^eri|| 
often  called  Bhawani.  Durga  is  worshipped  m  ve 
form  of  a  water-pot  It  is  called  GJ^^W 
also  Ghatashthapana.  A  water-pot  is  iJ**^'"*; 
after  certain  ceremonies,  Duiga  is  snpposed  v 
enter  it,  and  she  is  then  worshipped.— 7V(f«i»>/»- 
Man,  L  p.  676. 


DURGA. 


DURIO  ZIBETHINUS. 


DURGA.  Sansk.  Dorg  or  Doorg,  hence  Droog. 
L  loll  fort,  a  fort.  Durga  means  difficult  of  acoesB, 
bom  Door,  prep.,  and  Gam,  to  go. 

DURGA  PUJA  is  the  festlTal  of  Dnrga,  held 
a  Bengal  in  the  month  of  Aawin,  about  October, 
ad  cm  thiaoocanon  the  images  of  her  sons,  Earti- 
k0ya  and  GaDeaha,  are  nsnally  placed  on  each  side 
if  her.  In  Calcutta  this  is  the  most  splendid  and 
apenahre,  as  well  as  the  most  popular,  of  any  of 
the  Hindu  festiTsls,  and  takes  place  in  the  month 
jUwina,  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of 
[)etober.  The  preliminary  ceremonies  occupy 
lereral  days  preyious  to  the  three  davs  of  worship. 
Daring  tlie  whole  of  this  period  aU  business  is 
mapended,  and  pleasure  and  festivity  prevail, 
riua  festival  is  known  among  the  Mahrattas  as  the 
Daoserah.  In  the  Durga  puja,  a  sacred  jar  is  an 
easential  article  in  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries, 
ind  is  marked  with  the  combined  triangles  denot- 
ing tlie  union  of  the  two  deities,  Siva  and  Durga. 
Ihe  8akta  sect,  worshippers  of  the  sakti,  or  female 
minciple,  mark  the  jar  with  another  triangle. 
The  vaishnava  in  their  worship  use  also  a 
mystical  jar,  which  is  also  marked.  These  marks, 
Mr.  Pateraon  says,  are  called  tantra,  and  are 
hietogjyphic  chancters,  of  which  there  are  a  vast 
variety.  He  hence  deduces  the  identity  of  the 
Duiga  puja  with  some  Egyptian  rites  of  a  corre- 
nonding  nature.  In  some  parts  of  the  conntiy 
tWe  are  figures  paraded  of  a  coarsely  licentious 
character,  but  these  are  being  forbidden.  The 
festival,  with  its  boisterous  and  obscene  merri- 
ment, its  vigDs  of  three  successive  nights,  its 
monetary  extrava^pance,  its  ludicrous  sights,  its 
hcentioua  exhibitions,  deteriorates  the  moral 
health  of  the  community.  On  the  fourth  and  last 
day  no  sacrifices  are  offered.  After  religious  adora- 
tioBs,  the  officiating  priest  dismisses  the  goddess, 
and  implores  her  to  return  the  next  year.  The 
damissmg  ceremonv  over,  the  females  of  the 
house  lament  the  departure  of  so  beneficent  a 
deity.  The  goddess  is  presented  with  gifts,  and 
the  dust  oi  her  feet  is  rubbed  on  the  foreheads  of 
the  votaries.  The  idol  is  paraded  through  the 
Btraets  with  great  pomp.  The  streets  resound 
with  music  and  singmg,  and  the  acclamations  of 
the  worshippers.  As  it  passes  along  the  streets,  the 

rtators  join  their  hands  in  form  of  adoration, 
parade  over,  the  idol,  with  all  its  trappings 
and  Its  tinsel  ornaments,  is  cast  into  the  waters, 
where  the  people  vie  with  one  another  in  rifling 
the  goddess  of  her  decorations. — Sir  John  Mah- 
cobn  in  Tr.  Bombay  Lit  Soc. ;  Cole.  Myth,  Hind, 
p.  91 ;  PaUrton^  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Hindu 
Relimon ;  Asiatic  Researches^  viii.  p.  401. 

DURGARASPATNAM,  a  seaj^rt  viUage  on 
the  NeUore  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  lat. 
IS"*  59'  K.,  and  55  miles  N.  of  Madras.  It  was 
known  to  the  British  as  Armegon,  frpm  the 
;  circumstance  that  when  th^  settled  there,  and  it 
was  their  first  site  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  the 
name  of  the  Kumam  or  village  accountant  was 
Armamn  Mudliar. 

DUkGAVATI,  pnmounoed  Dursouti,  was  the 
daojgihter  of  the  Ghandail  king  of  Mahoba,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Bnndelkhand.  With  her  father's 
consent,  the  Gond  king  of  Gurbah.Mundla  carried 
her  off  with  an  army  of  50,000  m'en.  After  her 
husband's  death,  Asof  Khan,  a  general  of  Akbar,  in 
15M  advanced  to  annex  Gurhah  Mundla,  but,  as 
bar  son  was  a  minor,  Durgavati  assembled  1500 


elephants,  8000  horse,  and  some  foot,  and,  clothed 
in  armour,  met  the  Moghul  forces  and  drove  them 
back.  AjBof  again  advanced/  and  was  again 
defeated,  with  a  loss  of  600  men.  A  third  cfiort 
was  snocessfttl,  her. son  was  wounded,  and  her 
troops  fled ;  she  herself  was  wounded,  and  she 
endM  her  life  with  a  dagger.  Her  tomb  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  a  narrow  defile  between  two  hills,  and 
passers-by  place  erystals  on  her  grave.  Her 
name  still  rests  in  Gond  story  (As.  Res.  xv.  p. 
437).  She  was  interred  at  the  place  where  she 
fell  (Ben.  As.  Soc.  Journal,  vi.  628),  and  to  this 
day  the  passine  straneer  places  as  a  votive  offer- 
ing one  of  the  fairest  he  can  find  of  those  beautiful 
specimens  of  white  crystal  in  which  the  hills  in 
this  quarter  abound.  Two  rocks  lie  by  her  side, 
which  are  suppoaed  by  the  people  to  be  her  drums 
converted  into  stone;  and  strange  stories  are 
tdd  of  their  being  still  occasionally  heard  to  sound 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night  by  the  people  of  the 
nearest  villages. 

DURG  BANSI.  Hind.  A  tribe  of  Rajputs  in 
Jonpur  and  Asimgnrh. 

DURGI  MURGI  WALE  of  Kolhapur,  are  Hindu 
wanderers,  who  exhibit  idols  and  beg.  Their 
favourite  objects  of  worship  are  Lakshmi  and 
Hanuman. 

DURIA  MADDEE^  also  Eoraroaddeeand  Kora- 
man.  Tel.  Briedelia  spinosa.  A  tree  of  the 
Godavery ;  wood  very  strong  and  good.  Cattle 
eat  the  leaves  most  voraciously. — Beddome, 

DURIO.  The  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  has 
been  derived  from  Durian,  a  well-known  fruit 
of  the  Malav  Archipelago.  The  specific  name  of 
Zibethinus  has  been  applied  to  the  tree  from  its 
fruit  smelling  like  the  fetid  zibet  (Yiverra  rasse, 
Hors.\  The  genus  belongs  to  the  order  Ster* 
culiaceed. 

DURION,  a  tree  of  Sumatra;  its  trunk  is  hol- 
lowed out  as  a  coffin  of  the  Bat^  rajas. 

DURIO  ZIBETHINUS.    Linn, 
Da  yeen,    .    .    .    Burm.  |  Dorian,    ....     Smg. 
Da  yeen  yaixig,  .        „       |  Torrien Siam. 

The  durian  is  a  large  and  lofty  tree  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  the. Eastern  Ardiipelago,  and 
the  Moluccas.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in 
clusters  on  the  trunk  and  older  branches,  where 
is  also  borne  1^  fruit,  as  in  the  jack  tree.  It 
is  of  the  sise  of  a  melon,  covered  with  sharp 
points ;  when  ripe,  the  outer  skin  opens  spon- 
taneously, and  the  interior  consists  of  five  lobes 
of  a  creamy  consistence  and  a  whitish  colour,  in 
which  are  nuts  more  or  less  numerous.  During 
May  and  June  it  is  in  season ;  but  there  is  usually 
also  a  second  crop  in  November.  It  is  as  remark- 
able for  the  ddicacy,  combined  with  richneaS| 
of  its  flavour,  as  for  the  intolerable  offensiveness 
of  its  strong  and  persistent  smell,  which  repels 
most  Europeans,  possessinff  an  odour  so  powerful 
and  diffusive  as  to  taint  the  air  of  a  whole  town 
when  it  is  in  season,  and  steamers  carrying  the  fruit 
stow  them  in  the  tops.  It  is  s(Mnetimes  compared 
to  a  rolled-up  hedgehog ;  hence  it  has  been  called 
Echinus  arboreus,  m  consequence  of  its  hard  and 
thick  rind,  which  is  yellow-coloured  when  ripoi 
being  coTered  with  firm  and  anguUir  projections. 
The  seed,  with  its  edible  enveloping  pulp,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egf.  The  pulp  is  as  white  as 
milk,  and  as  delicate  m  taste  as  the  finest  cream ; 
but  it  should  be  eaten  fresh,  as  it  soon  becomes 
discoloured,  and  undergoes  decomposition.    When 
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fhe  fruit  k  ripe  H  falls  of  itself,  and  getting  them 
•B  tbey  fall,  i^e  mneSl  is  lesB  orerpowering.  Whea 
tiw  fruits  begin  to  ripen,  they  fall  daily,  and 
almost  hourly,  and  accidents  not  nnfreqnently 
happen  to  persons  walking  or  working  under  the 
trees.  The  seeds  are  likewise  eaten  when  roasted, 
and  have  something  of  the  ilaTonr  of  eheBtnais. 
The  wood  of  the  tree  is  valued  for  many  eoono- 
mioal  purposes,  especially  when  protected  from 
moisture.  The  rind,  probably  from  containing 
potash,  to  used  in  the  preparation  of  some  dyes. 
The  natires  of  the  countries  yielding  the  durian 
priae  it  beyond  all  other  fruits.  In  countries  with 
a  suitable  oHmate,  it  flourishes  without  care  or 
eulture^  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  western 
Dortion  of  the  Archipelago,  and  extends  east  as 
fM  as  the  iriand  of  Mindano,  the  only  one  of  the 
Pliilippine  group  in  which  it  is  known.  It  is 
abondant  in  Siam,  and  is  found  on  the  coast  of 
Tenaiserim  about  lat.  14^,  whioh  is  the  farthest 
distance  from  the  equator  to  which  it  has  been 
suoosssfully  propagated.  AU  attempts  to  cultivate 
it  in  any  part  of  Hindustan  have  failed  ;  nor  has 
H,  like  some  other  Anatic  fruits,  been  transferred 
to  tropical  America.  A  hot,  moist,  and  equable 
dimate  would  seem  to  be  indiroensable  to  the 
durian  ;  but  soil  seems  to  be  indifferent  to  it^  for 
it  thrives  in  the  gntnitio,  in  the  sandstone,  and 
in  the  calcareous  soil  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
Sumatra,  in  the  iHricanio  soil  of  Java,  and  in  the 
rich  alluvium  <rf  the. valley  of  the  Menam  in  Siam. 
The  name  is  from  Duri,  Malat.,  a  thorn  or  prickle, 
in  Inference  to  the  shaii»  tuberdes  with  which  the 
rind  is  covered.  In  the  int^or  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  in  several  places  in  the  forest  are  found 
dorian  trees,  always  in  a  body  together,  to  the 
number  of  about  ten  or  twelve  trees.  Such  places 
are  for  the  Jakuns  an  object  of  great  attention, 
and  matter  of  work.  Thev  cut  with  the  great 
axe  all  the  other  trees  which  surround  the  durians, 
that  these,  by  receiving  more  air,  may  grow  up 
more  easily,  and  gfive  finer  and  a  greater  quantity 
of  fruit.  They  build  there  a  small  house,  and 
then  return  to  their  ordinary  habitations,  which 
are  sometimes  distant  from  such  places  one  or 
two  days*  journey.  Burian  is  seen  to  grow  spon- 
taneously in  one  of  the  small  islands  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  which  is  nearly 
one  entire  forest  down  to  the  margin  of  the  sea. 
On  Pulo  Tingi,  the  Orang  Laut,  or  sea-^psies,  as- 
semble, attracted  from  the  coasts  of  the  Peninsula, 
as  well  as  from  the  islands  of  the  Johore  Archi- 
pelago. On  one  occasion,  six  boats  from  Moro,  an 
island  of  that  group,  were  found  on  their  way  to 
Pulo  Trogi ;  they  had  travelled  by  sea  a  distance 
of  180  miles,  to  partake  of  the  fascinating  fruit. — 
Roxburgh,  iii.  p.  898  ;  Mar  sderCs  Hist,  of  Sumatra; 
Mason's  Tmasserim;  M^Clellandy  Eng,  Cyc; 
Craw/urd,  Diet.  p.  126. 

DURK»HEE,  Hind.,  also  written  Durklii,  an 
insect  whose  ravages  are  very  destructive  to 
indigo,  when  the  plant  is  young. 

BURKOTEE.  This  petty  chieftainship  pays 
•Hegianee  to  the  British  Government,  and  is  ex- 
empted from  all  pecuniary  liability.  Revenue, 
600  nmees;  population,  612.— .4t7eAejf<m,  Treaties. 

DURRA,  a  corruption  of  Dwar,  a  barrier,  pass, 
outlot,  or  portal  Mokund  is  one  of  the  epithets 
o#  Krishna.  Mokundurra  and  Dwarioanat'h  are 
vjrnonymoQS,  the  pass  and  portal  of  the  ddty.— 
Ji«/wrt€i>»,  ii.  pp.  ^03,  708.    SeeBooar. 


BURRAH;  a  Pindara  brigade. 

BURREE.    HiMD.    A  woollen  doth  of  idUi 
and  Bahawulpur. 

BURUNG.  Malat.  In  Bawesn,  a  U!  of 
audience  or  of  recq>tmn,  befora  the  hooss. 

BURYA.  HmD.  Poacynosnrimdes.  Tiim, 
as  Rama,  in  hia  seventh  incatnation,  asnmedii 
ooloor  of  this  grass,  whioh  is  therafore  kM 
sacred  to  that  god,  and  used  fay  tiie  Vsiihiiiik 
all  religious  ceremonies. 

DURVASAS,  in  Hindu  l<^nd,  a  tislN  d» 
oholeric  temper,  whose  onrae  was  of  dreadful  fiat 
He  is  desoribed  as  tiie  son  of  Atri  and  hmfk 
He  coned  Bakuatak  for  keeping  hhntraitiBfai 
the  dow ;  he  foretold  that  Krishna  would  btkiel 
because  Krishna  did  not  wipe  particles  of  fcod  a 
hia  foot ;  but  he  blessed  Kunii,  so  that  Bh«  bccai 
a  mother  by  the  sun.  He  cursed  India  to  kntb 
sovereignty  over  the  three  worids,  and  Isdn  W 
reoourse  to  Vishnu  to  be  restored  to  hesl^ 

B  URVILLE.  Admiral  Bumont  dUfilh,  m 
eminent  French  navigator,  who  left  Fiasfli  il 
1837  with  the  V Astrolabe  and  La  Zflte  eonetMi 
on  a  voyage  of  disoovery  in  the  Antarotie  Oeeft 
He  perished  on  the  8tli  May  1842,  in  the  firttM 
destroyed  tiie  ears  on  the  Paris  and  VoailB 
Raikoad.— iliR.  Bxped.  p.  378. 

BURYOBHANA  was  the  eldest  son  of  Uif 
Bhrita-rashtra,  and,  being  of  the  dder  haukf 
retained  his  title  as  head  of  the  Kmu,  vkiblii 
junior,  Yudishtra,  on  the  aeparadon  of  aitMft 
adopted  his  f  ather%  name,  Pando,  as  tfae  pbt* 
nymic  of  his  new  dynaslrf.  He  edaeated  rfflf 
with  his  own  100  chikiren,  the  five  wbb  (tf  Ut 
brother  Pandu ;  bat  he  took  a  dislike  to  BUi^ 
and  the  Pandava  princes  wont  into  exile,  wien  ^ 
enmity  followed  them,  and  he  failed  in  antt^ 
to  burn  them  in  thehr  home.  On  tbdr  ifiol 
from  exile,  he  gambled  with  Yndiditia,  <M 
of  the  five  Pandu  princes,  and  won  their  eirtii 
possessions,  even  to  the  freedom  of  itoMdi^^ 
and  even  of  tiieir  wife  Braupadi,  whom  fce  oidBW 
to  sweep  the  room,  and  on  h&t  nfnsiDg,  Ws  Iw^ 
Buhsasana  behaved  rudely  towards  h«r.  is* 
dishtra  having  lost  his  kingdom,  his  wife,  and  ewi 
his  personal  liberty  and  that  of  bis  M3bm,  wt 
twelve  years,  became  an  exile  from  the  ph""" 
the  Yamuna.  The  Kaurava  and  Ptoda«  fov* 
for  dominion .  The  site  of  the  great  eaoBk^  b**^ 
as  the  Mahabhaiat,  between  tbeee  rival  duM 
called  KumKhetu,  or  Field  of  the  Kara.  ObW 
18th  day  of  the  battle,  Bhima  fonght  wift** 
wounded  Boryodhana,  so  that  he  died  of  <■» 
injuries  he  received. — Dowson:  GcrrHl 

BUSSUMIERIA  ACUTA.  C.  and  F.  TtoW 
bnlat  Head  above,  back,  and  upper  tW'J^^ 
sides,  deep  glossy  blue,  bordered  by  a  '^■gj^? 
band  of  pale  coppernred ;  the  rest  of  the  fcewOj  i 
body  shining  silvery.  Single  indiridnab  o«"f  • 
Penang  at  all  seasons,  but  numbers  fr<»  2!jI 
September.  It  is  highly  valued  for  ite  d*ej 
flavour,  and  passes  commonly  as  a  sardina  W 
latter  denomination  it  shares,  howcfCi  ^^ 
Glupeonia  perforata,  with  whioh  it  is  ^^ 
founded  by  the  Malays  tmder  the  (xmam^f^ 
of  Ikan  tamban.  Both  have  been  piepsw"  • 
sardines  k  buile.    See  Ghipeidsft. 

BUST  and  Bust-storms. 
Ponasl^,  Poudxa,  •    Fa.  I  Qird, ^ 


Khak,  Pesha 


Hlim.  f  ToB, 


^94 


J)UST. 


PUST. 


Dnat  m  earned  akmg  with  winds  to  great  dis- 
Ipces.  Sliocco  or  African  duBt  has  been  f onnd  by 
ka  microscope  to  Goaaist  of  inf  tuoria  and  organ- 
Ins  whose  habitat  is,  not  Africa  bnt  S.  America, 
fd  carried  in  the  track  of  the  S.E.  trade  wind 
S.  America,  in  the  dost  of  the  Cape  Yerdes, 
Ki,  denoa,  Lyons,  and  Hie  Tyrol,  Ehrenboig 
yered  separate  forms.  Dost  is  blown  from 
Mna  and  Amca  lar  to  seaward,  cansing  a  great 
■EC.    Dining  f omr  months  of  the  year,  a  brge 

Kitil7<tf  dnst  is  blown  from  the  K.Wl  shoreaof 
ca,  and  IbUb  on  the  Atlantic  over  a  space  of 
COO  miles  in  latitude,  and  for  a  distance  of  from 
00  to  600  miles  from  the  coast.  But  dust  has 
laen  seen  to  fall  at  a  distance  of  1030  miles  from 
be  shores  of  AMoa.  Darwin  mentions  that  in 
DOie  of  the  dust  880  and  880  miles  from 
^ca,  falling  in  the  sea  near  the  Cape  de 
^«rde  Islands,  particles  of  stone  occur  1000th 
f  an  inch  sqnare.  Dust-storms  are  very  fre- 
quent in  In<ua,  and  usually  have  a  north  to 
rath  course.  One  oommenoed  at  Allahabad 
host  seven  a.m.,  and  eontinaed  till  one  p.m., 
eliming  the  same  fuiy  as  when  it  began, 
hk  the  evening  of  the  17th,  Secunderabad  had 
leeB  visited  with  an  unusually  severe  dost-storm. 
i  came  from  the  N.W.  and  was  accompanied 
W  lightning  and  thunder.  The  air  to  a  consider- 
Ue  hei^t  was  rendered  almost  opaque  by  dense 
fends  of  red  dust.  The  wind  raged  with  great 
uy  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour,  and  on  its  abating 
iM  followed  by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  A 
llQiUstorm  j^assed  over  |  Madras  on  Sunday  the 
iMi,  beginmng  at  one  p.m.  It  had  passed  over 
Erittnapatam,  seventeen  miles  S.E.  of  Kellore,  at 
lali-pastiteQ  o'ekx^  in  the  forenoon  of  ^at  dav, 
Msoompaoied  bv  a  slight  fall  of  rain.  In  the  north 
if  the  district  between  Ongole  and  Ramapatam, 
iboe  was  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  the  forenoon  of 
Monday,  averaging  from  two  to  four  inches.  At 
3iungleput,  thurty-siz  miles  south  of  Madras,  the 
torn  was  experienced  in  full  force  at  that  station 
^  two  P.M.  the  same  day.  It  came  from  the 
!{-W.,  and  the  wind  was  laden  with  vast  quantities 
tf  reddish  dost ;  no  refreshing  shower  succeeded 
ihe  storm. 

A  dust-storm  occurred  over  8800  square  miles, 
^  Ningpo  to  Shang-hai,  on  the  15th  March 
[M6.  It  consisted  of  a  congeries  of  light  downy 
ifares  Qt  hairs,  with  silez  adhering  to  them,  and 
m  admixture  of  an  alkaline  salt  In  China,  ac- 
»rding  to  Richthofen,  beds  appearing  like  fine 
ediment,  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and 
steading  over  an  enormous  area,  owe  their  origin 
o  dost  blown  from  the  higfx  lands  of  Cental 
Uia. 

Whirling  dust-storms  are  caused  bv  spiral 
nhunns  of  the  electric  fluid  passing  from  the 
itmosphere  to  the  earth;  they  have  an  onward 
^on^  a  revolving  motion,  like  revolving  storms 
*  Ma,  and  a  peculiar  spiral  motion  from  above 
wwnwaids,  like  a  corkscrew.  It  seems  probable 
oat  iu  an  extensive  dust-storm  there  are  many  of 
^e  columns  moving  on  together  in  the  same 
vc<rtioB,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  storm 
^7  sudden  gusts  take  place  at  intervals,  during 
H^bich  time  the  electric  tension  is  at  its  maximum. 
™«e  storms,  in  the  Panjab,  mostly  commence 
f^  K.W.  or  W.,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour, 

~~^  or  less,  they  have  neady  completed  the  circle, 
bave  passed  onwards.     Precisely  the  same 


in  kind,  are.obseevahle  in  all  oalMe  of 
iustrstonns;  from  ihe  <me  ^  a  few  inches  ia 
diameter,  to  those  that  extend  for  fifty  m^  and 
npwvrik,  ih»  phenoiaeBa  a»  identical.  £t  is  a 
onriouB  fact  that  some  of  the  smaller  dast-stonna 
oooasionaUy  seen  in  extensive  and  arid  plains,  both 
in  the  Paoidb  and  in  Afghanistan  above  the  Bdan 
pasB»  caUed  m  familiar  language  devik,  are  eithev 
stationary  for  a  long  time,  that  is,  upwaids  of  an 
hoBT,  or  nearly  so,  and  duiing  the  whole  of  tUs 
time  the  dost  and  minute  belies  oa  the  ground 
are  kept  whirling  above  into  the  air;  in  othev 
cases,  these  small  dosi-stomMi  are  seen  slovly 
advancing,  and  when  numenras,  usually  proceed 
in  the  same  direction.  Krds,  kites,  and  vnltQrea 
are  usually  seen  soaring  high  up  just  above  these 
spots,  apparently  foUowmg  the  direction  of  the 
odnmn.  They  may  be  looking  for  prey,  or  in« 
volved  in  and  unable  to  fly  out  of,  the  invisible 
part  of  the  electrified  aerial  oolumn,  of  which  the 
Wer  part  only  is  visiUe  to  «s  by  the  dust  raised. 
The  ptoiomena  connected  with  dust-storms  seem 
to  be  identical  with  those  present  in  waterspouts 
and  white  squalls  at  sea,  and  revolving  storms  and 
tomadoes  of  all  kinds ;  and  they  ai)parently  origi* 
nate  from  the  same  caose,  vis.  moving  columns  ci 
electricity.  In  1847,  at  Lahore,  an  observer,  being 
desirous  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  dustHStorms, 
projected  into  the  air  an  insulated  copper  wire 
on  a  bamboo  on  the  top  of  his  house,  and  brought 
the  wire  into  his  room,  and  connected  it  with  a 
gold«]eaf  electrometer  and  a  detached  wire  com- 
municating with  the  earth.  A  day  or  two  after, 
during  the  passM^e  of  a  smaU  do8t-st(»in,  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  observing  the  rieetric  fluid  passing 
in  vivid  sparks  from  one  wire  to  another,  aikl  of 
course  strongly  affecting  the  electrometer.  After- 
wards, by  the  same  means,  he  observed  at  least 
sixty  dust-storms  of  various  sizes,  aU  preeait- 
ing  the  same  phenomena  in  kind.  Commonly, 
towards  the  close  of  a  storm  of  this  kind,  a 
fall  of  rain  suddenly  takes  place,  and  mstantly 
the  stream  of  electricity  ceases,  or  is  much 
diminished;  and  when  it  continueB,  it  seems 
only  on  occasions  when  the  storm  is  severe  and 
continues  for  some  time  after.  The  barometer 
steadily  rises  throughout.  In  the  Plan  jab  plains, 
the  fluctuation  of  9ke  barometric  column  is  very 
slight,  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  tenths  of 
an  inch  at  a  time.  The  average  height  at  Lahore 
is  1180,  corrected  for  temperature,  indicatang,  it 
is  supposed,  above  1150  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  taking  80  inches  as  the  standard.  A  krge 
dust-storm  is  usually  preceded  by  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  the  dew-point,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  particles  of  dew  are  deposited  on  the  bulb  of 
a  thermometer.     The  mode  of  taking  the  dew- 

goint  is  to  plunge  a  common  thermometer  in  a 
ttle  ice,  and  let  it  run  down  20""  or  SO''.  The 
manner  in  which  the  electricity  acts  upon  the  dust 
and  light  bodies  it  meets  with  in  its  passage,  is 
simple  enough.  The  particles  are  similarly  electri- 
fied and  mutually  repulsive,  and  then,  together 
with  the  whirling  motion  communicated  to  them, 
are  whisked  into  the  air.  The  same  takes  place 
when  the  electricitv  moves  over  water.  The  sur- 
face of  the  water  becomes  exposed  to  the  electrio 
agency,  and  its  particles,  rendered  mutually 
repidsive,  are  in  the  same  way  whirled  into  the 
air.  At  sea  t^e  waterspout  is  thus  formed.  First 
of  all  is  seen  the  cloud  descending,  and  beneath 
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dutch: 


may  be  obaenred  the  water  in  a  oone. — Ben^l  i 
Atiatie  Soe.   Journal,  Na  t.  of  1850,  p.  790; 
i>awiJi,  p.  289. 

DUTCH.  This  name,  in  the  English  language, 
18  given  to  the  people  of  Holland,  who  call  mar 
own  country  Niederland  or  Netherland.  They 
have  occupied  parts  of  the  East  Indies  since  the 
middle  of  the  loth  century.  Ceylon  was  occujued 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1596,  but  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Dutch  in  1658,  and  by  the  British 
in  1797.  They  had  small  possessions  on  the  oon- 
tinent  of  India,  chiefly  near  Cochin.  They  had 
taken  Malacca,  Nanning,  and  neighbouring  sites, 
but  some  of  these  were  retaken  by  arms  by  the 
British,  and  others  were  obtained  from  them  by 
negotiation  under  the  treaty  of  17th  March  1824. 
At  present  they  occupy  or  hold  under  feudatories  a 
great  part  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  their 
territories  there  are  styled  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
also  the  Dutch  Indies,  also  the  Netherlands  Posses- 
sions in  India,  and  Netherlands  India.  This  nation 
first  came  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago  as  the  serrants 
of  the  PortugueBe.  Their  first  expedition  on  their 
own  account  (consisting  of  four  snips)  sailed  from 
Holland  in  1595,  with  Cornells  Houtman  as  super- 
cargo. They  reached  Bantam  in  1596,  where 
Houtman  was  imprisoned  for  some  time.  On 
this  voyage  they  touched  at  Madera  (Hitoe  Lama 
or  Amboyna  was  not  visited  by  Houtman).  Pieter 
Both,  the  first  governor-general,  was  appdnted 
in  1610.  The  seat  of  his  government  was  estab- 
lished in  Fort  Jacatra.  During  the  administration 
of  Jan  Pieteis  Koen,  the  fourUi  govemor-genoral, 
this  was  changed  to  Batavia.  In  1749,  the 
8usunan  of  Mataram  (after  the  fall  of  Majaphit, 
the  most  powerful  native  prince  in  Java)  trans- 
ferred to  the  Dutch  the  civil  and  military  juris- 
diction of  his  kingdom.  He  was  at  that  time  at 
war  with  his  brother  Mangkoe  BoemL  The  war 
lasted  till  1755,  and  the  Mataram  territory  was 
then  apportioned  to  the  brothers, — Surakiurta  to 
the  Sasunan,  and  Jokyokarta,  with  the  title  of 
sultan,  to  Mangkoe  Boemi.  These  two  principali- 
ties continue  independent  of  each  other  to  the 
present,  although  diminished  in  extent. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  Netherlands  India 
comprise  subject  and  feudatory  states.  The  former 
is  Netherlands  India  proper,  and  consists  of  Java 
and  Madera,  arranged  into  28  civil  districts.  In 
the  tributaiy  states  the  old  reigning  families 
remain,  b.ut  in  every  state  a  resident  is  appointed, 
and  under  his  superintendence  the  native  admini- 
stration is  carried  on,  much  in  the  same  way  as  is 
done  under  similar  circumstances  in  India.  Some 
states,  which  have  not  been  subdued,  are  under 
treaty  engagements. 

The  area  of  the  principal  islands  of  Netherlands 
India,  according  to  Baron  MelviUe  Van  Cambee, 
445,411  square  English  geographical  miles.  Popu- 
lation, j^S  millions. 


NethexUndi  India  Proper,  B8,2S1  man  mflea.   Popnliiis  of 
each  diatrlct  of  Java  and  Madera  in  the  year  UMl 
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Borneo,    , 
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Celebes,  . 
Bnton, .  , 
BaU,  .  , 
Lombok,  , 
Bixnibawa,, 
Floria,  .  , 
Timnr, .  . 
Saodal-wood 
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16, 

16,i 
4  448 

4|082  Oilolo, 
9,808  ~    *■ 


iMOCenun, 
Bora, 


Bachian, 
Temate, 


l>i 

17 

4,944 

2,624 

6,016 

800 

11 
2,128 


In  the  year  1880  the  population  of  the  two 
divisions  of  Netherlands  India  was  as  under : — 


Bantam,  .  . 
Batavia,  .  . 
Krawang,  . 
Preanger,  . 
Cheribon,  . 
Tt«a,.  .  . 
Pekalongan, 
Semaiaug,  . 
Japara,  .  . 
Rembfljig,  . 
Sourabaya,  . 
Psserian, 
Probolinggo, 
Beeeki,  .  . 
Bai\tiwangi, 
BaxOemas,   . 

K"':  : 

Dlokia  Karta, 
SeraKarta, . 
Madieo,  .  . 
Kediri,  .  . 
Madera,    .    . 

Total. 


Euro.  NatiTes.    Chin.  Anb.l^i  M. 


428 

7,211 

218 

998 

948 

509 

626 

5,169 

628 

664 

6,941 

1,474 

842 

678 

166 

684 

660 

616 

1.510 

2,026 

646 

1,008 

509 


592,051     1,628 

869.782  78,224 

800,888 

1,677,077 
1,277,678 

987,967 

610,922 
1,266,441 

826,942 
1,085,018 
1,701,062 

724,674 

491,917 

441,688 

64,006 

1,011,928 

1,252,204 

708,4n 

4.*W,89l 

968,681 

992,184 

763,064 

804,015 


83.708  19,642,885  206.91410.528  Ww.nTj. 
BetUemeats  and  Beddeneea 


Ear.  Natives.  Chin.  Ar.]^  Wi 


Sumatra,  WeU  Coast, 

Fsdang,    .... 

Tapaneli 

Bencoolen,    .    .    . 

Lampong,.    .    .    . 

Palejnbang,  .    .    . 
Sumatra,  Bast  Coast, . 

Atehln,     .    .    .    . 

Riouw,     .    .    .     . 

Banka, 

BUliton,    .    .    .    . 

Borneo,  Western,  . 

Borneo,  8.  Esstem, 

Celebes  ft  Depend., 

Menado,MlnaJiassa , 

Menado,  Oorontalo, 

Amboyna,     .    .    . 

Temate,    .... 

Timor  A  Depend., . 

Bali  and  Lombok, . 

Bali  and  Bnleleng,. 

Bali  and  Jembnma, 

Total,    . 


1001 
871 
159 

77 
280 
486 
828 
181 
181 

78 
288 
662 
1366 
700 

76 

1461 

164 

216 

31 


289,987 

171,112 

142,601 

126,401 

621,900 

110,071 

474,800 

64,602 

48,922 

23.665 

329,664 

662,781 

878,677 

181,411 

99,046 

277,730 

100,285 

65,'306 

12,881 


700 
509 


246    18 
4,2461941 
29,857 
8,500 

20,06S 
7,592 
27,894,' 
2,824 
4,578 
2,218 
188 
490 


*•« 


7972  4,768,542 
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Ml 
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•0 
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mo 

1V,« 

1^ 
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183,827  5475  WOMjW 


In  1877  the  reyenues  were  as  under:— 

.  lioenoes  (opium  licence,  for  slaughter 

of  cattle,  for  pho  and  topho  games, 

for  sale  of  «fayBiieee  and  Cbiasae 

tobacco,  birds*  nests,  caves,  etc),   . 

The   income   from  the  opium  avAj 
amounted  to    . 

Import  and  export  duties  and  exeise,. 

Property  tax  (rate  levied  on  rsal  pro- 
perty which  is  not  subjeet  to  tiie 
land   tax)  and   tax  on   the  spioe 
grounds  in  the  Banda  Islands, 
t.    Public  sales, 

Small  stamps, 

Duty  on  transfer  of  reel  property. 

Duty  on  caniagee,      ...      * 

Succession  duty,         .       .       .       • 

Tax  on  markets, 

On  private  lands  (the  tax  on  the  other 
markets  was  abolished  in  1852), 

lioenoet  for  Ohinese  gaming  tables,  . 

Tax  on  the  slaughter  of  cattle,  etc, 
in  the  Preanger,      .       .       .      • 

Tax  on  professions,     . 

Special  taxes  in  the  possessions  outside 
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Java  and  MaduriL   .       .       .      < 

Oontribntions  of  inland  princes. 

Incomes  from  laoiid  (ground  rent,  fax 

on  fish  Donds,  and  a  tenth  of  the  rice 

crop,  saltpans,  and  sugar-cane  in  the 

government  of  Celebes),  . 

Transfer  of  freehold,  ground  lease^  aad 

building] 


1^12 
tfWS 

M 


16,M9^ei 

598,« 
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Birds'  nwto  (to  far  m  not  leased). 
Woods  and  forests  (leases,  sale   of 

timber,  etc.)^ 

National  printiDg  estaUishment, 

Salt  monopoly, 

Ijetterpost, 

Hone  post, 

Telegraphs, 

Bailways, 

Port  anchorage  and  pilot  dues,   . 

Sale  of  ooffee, 

Sale  of  tin, 

Sale  of  quinine, 

JBxoise  on  su^-oane  plantations,  of 

manufactories  worldnig  on  contracts 

with  the  Govemment,    . 
The  figures  giving  the  value  of  the 

imp<Mrts   and   exports   for   priTate 

aeoonnt  were  for  1877. 


f.  44,288 

831,094 

109,888 

6,705,796 

688,654 

66,914 

504,933 

50,053 

248,912 

60,441,761 

3,904,347 

87,880 


4,095,282 


.  112,706,000 
13,862,000 


ImporU,f.l26,067,000 1  ^^H^^^' 

The  tamj  of  30,000  men  which  Holland  wn^ntVnft 
in  Iheaedependencies  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  in 
Europe.  It  is  nnder  the  MiniiBter  for  the  Colonies, 
and  18  commanded  by  a  Lieat.-6eneral,  whose 
positioii  is  next  to  that  of  the  Govemor-QeneraL 
The  islands  have  military  commands : — 

Three  divisions  in  Jara,  with  their  headqnartera 
at  Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Sourabaya. 

One  division  for  West  Sumatra  and  its  depend- 
encies, headquarters  at  Padang.  The  districts  of 
Lampong,  Palembang,  Banka,  Eiow,  and  depend- 


The  W.  division  .of  Borneo,  headquarters 
Pontinak. 

The  E.  and  S.  division  of  Borneo,  headquarters 
Bandiennasin. 

Gemes,  headquarters  Macassar. 

The  Moluccas,  headquarters  Amboyna. 

The  regulars  comprise  in  definite  proportions, 
Europeans  and  natives.  Enlistment  is  voluntary. 
The  officers  of  all  arms  are  furnished  from  the 
liilitaiy  Academy  at  Breda,from  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  army  in  Europe,  who  pass  certain 
special  examinations,  and  from  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  colonial  army,  who  pass  suc- 
cessf ully  through  the  schools.  There  are  also  a 
certain  number  of  officers  detached  from  their 
eor^  in  Holland  for  five  years,  who  are  replaced 
dunng  their  absence  by  officers  of  the  colonial 
army.  Of  the  European  rank  and  file,  one  half 
are  Dutch,  and  the  remainder  French,  Swiss,  and 
Germans.  In  the  island  of  Java  are  concentrated 
nearly  all  the  military  establishments,  and  the 
greater  put  of  the  troops. 

The  native  soldiers  comprise  men  from  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  from  Celebes,  Amboyna,  Madura,  and 
Java,  and  of  these  the  best  are  said  to  be  the  Am- 
boyna and  Guinea  men.  The  Schutteri  j  are  a  sort  of 
national  guard,  composed  of  Europeans  and  natives 
from  sixteen  to  forty-five  yean  of  age ;  thev  can 
be  mobilised  for  service,  but  not  out  of  the  islands 
to  which  thejr  belong.  The  Pradjoerits  are  small 
bodies  of  native  soldiery,  which  serve  as  ffuards  to 
the  residents  and  Dutch  authorities.  They  com- 
prise about  2000  men,  and  cannot  be  sent  on 
«errice  beyond  their  own  districts.  Finally,  there 
are  the  Dyayangsecars,  a  sort  of  native  gendar- 
meriej  commanded  by  European  ofiicers. 
I  The  troops  kept  up  by  native  princes  can  also 
1  be  mobilised  for  service  on  the  Governor-General's 
<)vdfln.    These  are  called  Barrisans,  and  are  re 
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ported  to  be  brave  men.  They  comprise  infantry, 
cavahy,  and  artillery,  and  are  paid  by  the  Malay 
princes. 

In  18M,  Amboyna,  Temate,  Banda,  and 
Eayeli  were  made  free  ports. — Bikmore^  p.  147 ; 
Count  de  Hogendrop,  Cmip  d'ml  sur  Visle  (U  Java^ 
Brussels,  1880,  No.  iv.,  Oct.  1867 ;  Jour.  Ind. 
Arch. ;  Temminck's  General  View  of  the  Dutch  Pos' 
sessions  in  the  Indian  Archipelago;  Straits  Times; 
Civil  and  Military  Gazette;  Regering's  Almanac. 
1882. 

DUTT,  from  Datta,  a  gift,  a  frequently  occur- 
ring name  amongst  the  Hindus  ol  Cidcutta,  as 
Deo-dutt,  Theodotus,  God*s  ^t.    See  Datta. 

DWAIJA.  Sansk.  a  twice-bom  man ;  a  man 
of  any  of  the  three  first  dasses  or  castes  of  ti^e 
Hindus,  the  Brahman,  Kshatriya,  and  Yaisya,  after 
being  initiated  into  their  respective  tribes  by 
investiture  with  the  sacred  thread,  which  is  called 
a  second  birth.  Various  ceremonies  are  attendant 
upon  these  caste  Hindu  boys  between  infancy  and 
the  age  of  eight  years.  After  that  age,  and 
before  a  Brahman  boy  is  fifteen,  it  is  imperative 
upon  "him  to  receive  the  poita,  zonar,  janavi,  or 
jhandiam,  the  sacred  thread,  which  the  Brahmans, 
m  their  secret  ceremonies,  call  Yadnupavita.  The 
investiture  of  a  Brahman  boy,  after  a  variety  of 
preliminary  ceremonies,  is  thus  performed.  The 
priest  first  offers  a  burnt  sacrifice,  and  worships 
the  salamma,  repeating  a  number  of  prayers.  Tne 
boy's  white  garments  are  then  taken  off,  and  he 
is  dressed  in  yellow  or  red,  and  a  doth  is  brought 
over  his  head,  that  no  Sudra  may  see  his  face ; 
after  which  he  takes  in  his  right  hand  a  branch  of 
the  vilva  tree,  JRg\e  marmelos,  and  a  piece  of  cloth 
in  the  form  of  a  pocket,  and  places  tne  branch  on 
his  shoulder.  A  poita  of  three  threads,  made  of 
the  fibres  of  the  sura,  to  which  a  piece  of  deer's 
skin  is  fastened,  is  suspended  from  the  boy^s  left 
shoulder,  falling  under  his  ri^t  arm,  during  the 
reading  of  the  invocations.  The  father  of  the 
bo^  then  repeats  certain  formulas,  and  in  a  low 
voice  pronounces  three  times,  the  gaitri  O'm ! 
Bhurbhuv&  ssuvftha,  O'm !  Tatsa  vit'hru  varennyftm, 
B'hargo  devftsyft  dhimahi  dhiyo  yonaha  pracho 
dayath.  O'm  I  earth,  air,  and  heaven,  O'm  .*  *  Let 
us  meditate  on  the  adorable  light  of  the  divine 
Sun  (ruler),  Savitri ;  ma^  it  guide  our  intellects.' 
After  this  the  sum  poita  is  tiJEen  off,  and  the  real 
poita,  or  sacred  thread,  put  on.  During  this 
ceremony  the  father  repeats  certain  formulas  ; 
the  sura  poita  is  fostenea  to  the  vilva  staff,  shoes 
are  put  on  the  boy's  feet,  and  an  umbrella  in  his 
hand,  as  if  prepared  for  a  long  journey.  The 
receiving  of  Uie  poita  is  consideied  as  the  second 
birth  of  a  Hindu,  who  is  from  that  time  deno- 
minated ^dwaija,'  or  twice-born.  A  Brahman 
bov  cannot  be  married  until  he  has  received  the 
poita.  The  sacred  thread  must  be  made  by  a 
religious  Brahman.  It  consists  of  three  strings, 
each  ninetv-six  hafh  or  cubits  (fortjr  -  eight 
yards),  which  are  twisted  together;  it  is  then 
folded  into  three,  and  again  twisted ;  these 
a  second  time  folded  into  the  same  number, 
and  tied  at  each  end  in  knots.  It  is  worn  over 
the  left  shoulder  (next  the  skin),  extending  half- 
way down  tiie  right  thigh,  by  the  Brahman,  Ksha- 
triya, and  Vaisya  castes,  and  in  Southern  India 
by  the  artisans.  The  first  are  usually  invested 
with  it  at  eight  years  of  age,  the  second  at  deven, 
and  the  Yaisya  at  twdve.      The  period  may 
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from  especial  caiuwB)  be  deferred ;  bilt  it  m  indw- 
peoanble  that  it  shooid  be  reoaved,  or  the  parties 
resisting  it  become  out -castes.  They  do  not 
ooDsider  an  indiyidnal  as  Inlly  a  member  of  his 
class  until  he  have  assomed  this  emblem.  It  is, 
in  its  import,  the  counterpart  of  tho  confirmation 
of  tiie  Anglican  Church.  Of  these  zonara,  a 
Brahman  wears  four,  the  other  privileged  tribes 
but  three.  Some  writers  call  this  the  brahmanical^ 
or  priestly  or  sacerdotal,  thread  ;  but  it  is  not  being 
confined  even  to  the  priestly  tribe,  but  worn  by 
three  out  of  the  four  tribes  of  Hindus,  and  by  all 
the  ^re  sections  of  the  artisan  dasa,  the  kausala 
of  the  Hindus^  viz.  the  goldsmith,  brazier,  black- 
smith, stonecutter,  and  carpenter.  The  number 
of  three  threads,  each  measuring  ninety-six  hands, 
for  the  sacrificial  string,  may  have  some  mystksal 
allusion  to  the  ninety-six  fixed  annual  sacrifices. 
The  number  three  is  mystical  with  almoBt  all 
natkms,  and  with  the  Hindus  ma^  refer  to  the 
same  source  as  the  three  sacred  fires,  the  three 
legs  of  Agni,  the  triad  of  dinne  powers,  etc. 
Ninety -six  does  not,  however,  arise  from  any  ordi« 
naryproeess  of  three,  and  seven,  and  two,  the  dis* 
tinguishing  numbers  of  Agni^s  legSy  arms,  and  faces. 
^Moor,  p.  379  ;  Cole.  Myth.  mii.  pp.  156,  245. 

DWAITYA,  Adwaifya,  and  Yasistadwai^  are 
three  great  schools  of  Brahmanical  philosophy. 
Dwaitya  is  the  doctrine  of  duality,  distinguishing 
two  principles  in  creation,  spirit  and  matter.  It 
is  opposed  to  the  Adwaitya  or  Monad  doctrine, 
which  aoimowledges  the  reiBditY  of  ^ritual  exist* 
enoe  only.  The  followers  ol  Madhavaoharya,  who 
.  are  Yaishnava  sectarians,  adopt  the  Dwaitya  or 
dual  philosophy,  and  maintain  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  deity. 

DWAJASTAMBHA.  Sansk.  A  flagstaff ;  a 
pillar  bearing  an  ensign. 

DWAPABA.  Sansk.  From  Dwa,  the  second, 
and  Para,  after.  The  Dwapara-vuga,  in  Hinduism, 
the  third  age  of  the  world,  the  braiEen  age,  extend- 
ing to  864,000  years : 

*  The  Dwaper  yog  !  ah  then,— 
Preposterous  that  one  biped  vain 
Should  draff  tsn  housewives  in  his  train, 
And  stuff  them  in  a  gaudy  cage, 
Slaves  to  weak  Inst  or  potent  rage,-^ 
One  hoxom  dame  might  wed  five  men. 
Tme  hutory  in  solemn  terms 
This jphilosophic  lore  confirms : 
For  India  once,  as  now  cold  Tibet, 
A  group  unusual  ndght  exhibit, 
Of  MTeral  huabandB,  free  from  strife, 
linked  fairly  to  a  angle  wife  1 
But.  leat  my  word  should  nought  avail, 
Te  tair»  to  no  unholy  tale 
Attend :— Five  thousand  years  ago> 
As  annals  in  Benares  show, 
When  Panda  ehief s  with  Ounu  fought, 
And  eaoh  the  throne  imperial  sought, 
Five  brothers  ol  the  r^gal  line 
Biased  high  with  qualities  divine : 
The  first  a  prince  without  his  peer, 
Just,  pious,  liberal  Yudhishteir ; 
Then  Arjun,  to  the  base  a  rod. 
An  hero  favoured  b^  a  god  ; 
Bhima,  like  mountain4eapard  strong, 
TJnriviJled  in  the  embatUed  throng ; 
Bold  Kacul,  fired  by  noble  shame 
To  emulate  fraternal  fame  ; 
And  Sehdeo,  flushed  with  manly  grsoei 
Bri^t  virtue  dawning  in  his  face  ;— 
To  tluBas  a  dame  deveid  of  care, 
Blithe  Draupady,  the  debonair, 
Kenowned  for  beauty  and  for  wit, 
In  wedlock's  pleasing  chain  wtu  khit.' 
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DWAR.  .Hnn).  A  gate  or  entranoe.  A  ten 
api)lied  to  the  mountain  passes  leading  from  t| 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  into  Bhuttt 
also  to  the  rich  and  fertile  level  tract  itself.  Tl 
Dwar  are  occupied  by  an  Indian  race.  They  ai 
18  in  number.  Their  breadth  varies  from  10  to  91 
miles,  and  their  extreme  len^h  220.  They  are  it 
a  narrow  tract  extending  Song  the  foot  of  tbs 
lower  range  of  the  HimaUya,  and  very  unheahb; , 
and  are  inhabited  bv  the  Mech  or  Kacfaari  tad : 
the  Koch^h  or  Kajbansi,  in  all  about  87,017. 
The  Eastern  Dwars  is  a  flat  strip  of  cotmtry  King 
beneath  the  Bhutan  mountains,  intersected  by 
numerous  streams,  and  overgrown,  with  wSA. 
vegetation.  The  West  Dwars  include  the  tract  of 
country  at  the  base  of  the  Bhutan  hills  from  tl» 
Tista  river  to  the  Sonkoe  river  on  the  east  it 
is  about  25  miles  broad,  and  terminates  on  thi 
northern  limits  of  Bongpore,  Eoch'h  Behar.  Ths 
Bhutan  government  had  been  guilty  of  raids  aai 
of  grossly  insulting  a  Britirii  ambaasador,  andta 
1863  to  1865  the  Dwars  were  seixed  and  aancui 
The  Mech  are  cognate  to  the  Koch'h, 
Garo^  and  Rabha.  They  are  widely 
over  all  N.E.  Bengal,  being  able  to  simport  Hfi 
in  the  malarious  Terai  that  continiioiuiy  friaga 
the  firat  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  The  bomI  coa* 
dition  of  the  Mech  is  very  low.  Tbej  axe  mfgnloiy, 
and  their  marriages  are  by  abduction,  hat  tfi^ 
are  honest  and  trustwortiiy.  Bajbansi  is  a  usm 
assumed  by  those  Kooh'h  iriio  have  adcptei 
Hinduism.— /mp.  Gaz,;  Arm.  Ind.  Adnu  xii.  p^  83L 

DWARA,  a  portal,  a  door,  the  Geltao  Dqrsl 
Amongst  all  nations  of  antiquity,  the  portal  faai 
its  peraliar  veneration.  To  pass  it  was  a  privilege 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  honour.  The  Jew  HSamani, 
in  the  true  oriental  stfle,  took  poet  at  the  kinglB 
gate  as  an  inexpni^iable  posifaoiL  NatiTss  of 
wSa  visiting  prominent  men,  or  attending  oonrt, 
atight  at  a  distance  from  the  pbrtad.  The  nMsk 
pompous  court  in  Europe  takes  ita  title  fraok  its 
parte,  the  bab  or  door,  where,  aa  at  Udaipsir,  all 
aUght  The  tripolia  or  triple  portal,  the  enli^  to 
the  magnifioeni  tenraoe  in  front  of  the  Udtt^mr 
rana's  palaoe,  consists,  like  the  Boman  ares  of 
triuB^h,  of  three  ardisB,  still  ptcpsiwiug  the 
numeral  sacred  to  the  god  of  battle,  one  of  whosa 
titles  is  Tripuri,  which  may  be  leodered  Tiipsli, 
or  lord  of  the  three  plaoes  of  abode,  or  oities,  hat 
applied  in  its  eztensiTe  sense  to  the  tiuee  worids, 
heaven,  earth,  and  helL  From  the  SanakziS  Pok, 
we  have  the  Greek  Pdlii,  gate  or  peas;  and  im 
the  guardian  or  Polioh,  or  Dwaia  palaka,  the 
doorkeeper  or  porter ;  and  the  Rngliah  langugs 
IS  indebted,  not  only  for  its  portes  and  poitecs, 
but  its  doors  (dwara).  Pyios  siffnified  also  a 
pass ;  BO  in  Sanskrit  these  natorai  baRiera  aie 
called  Pala,  and  hence  the  poetical  eptthet  i 
to  the  aboriginal  mountain  tribes  of  Ba}i 
namely,  Palipati  and  Pala-Indra,  loida  of  the 
pasSL  Nat'hdwara  is  the  most  celefanted  «f 
the  fanes  of  Krishna,  the  Hmda  Apolloi  te 
etymology  is  ^the  portal'  (dwaxa)  *ef  Umfof 
(nat'h),  of  the  same  iinport  as  his  more  aaaes* 
shrine  of  Dwarioa  or  Dwarka.  Mal^hdwaia  k 
22  miles  N.K.B.  of  Udaipur,  on  the  rig^  bank 
of  the  Bunas.  Although  the  principal  lesott  si 
the  followers  of  Vislaiu,  it  has  m&Odmg  very 
remarkable  in  its  Btroctmre  or  sitoatioii.  nt 
its  celebrity  enlirelf  to  the  image  of  KMam^  s 
to  be  the  aama  ttiat  had  been  imah^ped 
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Mmtiank  erer  mee  faisdafioation,  between  eLeyea 
mad  twelve  handled  yean  before  Christ.  Ab  oon* 
teiiiiiig  the  repreeentatiye  of  the  mildest  of  the  gods 
of  Hind,  Nat'ndwara  is  one  of  the  most  frequented 
pUioea  of  pilgrimage,  though  it  must  want  that 
Atmction  to  the  cjaoical  Hindu  which  the  caves 
of  Oayaafford.^ro(f«  EajasthaHy  i.  pp.  328-^9. 

DWARA  SAMUDRAM,  the  modem  Halibidu, 
*>  town  in  Mysore.  It  was  at  one  time  held  by 
Ae  Bellaia,  a  Yadava  race. 

DWARKA  or  Dwaraka  or  Dwaiavati,  the  Ci^ 
of  Qatea,  also  caUed  Abdbi-nagara,  is  at  the  W. 
eactaremity  of  the  Gujerat  peninsula,  in  lat  22"^  14' 
20r  N.,  and  long.  69""  5'  £.  The  great  temple,  the 
most  famous  shrine  of  Krishna,  is  at  the  point  of 
tiie  Sauraihtra  peninsula  called  Juggut  Eoont 
In  the  time  of  Krishna  it  seems  to  haye  been  a 
boibed  of  drunkennesB.  The  people  suddenly 
fell  on  each  other  after  a  great  drinking  bout, 
and  many  were  killed.  A  storm-wave  over- 
wlielmed  the  city,  and  destroyed  more  of  them ; 
bat  Krishna^  hia  brother  Arjuna,  and  a  few 
others  escaped.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  sacred 
cities  of  the  Hindus ;  population  4712.  At  Dwar- 
aka the  god  of  thieves  is  called  Budha  Trivicrama, 
or  of  trinle  energy, — ^the  Hermes  Triplex,  or  three- 
haaded  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians.  Dwarka,  in 
Okamandel,  was  takeit  26th  November 


ToePs  Eaiasihan^  L  p.  75 ;  Wheeler's  HitL  of  India. 

DWARKANATH  TA60RB,  an  enlightened 
Hmda  and  leHgions  reformer  of  B^gu,  who 
tmvelled  through  Italy  and  France  on  hu  way  to 
KnglandL  He  ratimied  once  to  his  native  country, 
bat  sgsin  revisited  England  and  died.  He  took 
vith  him  several  medical  pupils  to  be  educated 
tbeta  He  adopted  theistical  views,  and  his 
cnunple  originated  the  Hindu  sects  known  as  the 
Brahmo-fiamsjlk  and  Yedo-Samajli. 

DWIFA.  Sanss.  An  island,  from  Dwi,  two, 
and  Ap,  water ;  also  an  extensive  region  or  oon- 
tinsot.  The  oosmogranhy  of  the  .^gni  Purana 
divides  the  world  then  known  to  the  Hindus  into 
SBTen  dwipa  or  oontinoits,— (1)  Jambu-dwipa,  (2) 
AlaUia,  (8)  Sahnah,  (4)  Kusa,  (6)  Kraunofaa,  (6) 
fiaka,  (7)  Pnshkaia.  Jambu-dwipa,  according  to 
the  Hindus,  the  division  of  the  world  in  which  India 
lies,  vas  so  named  because  the  jambu  tree  grows 
in  it  Saka-dwipa,  whose  inhabitants  descended 
ihnn  Bup'ha,  are  termed  Saoeswara,  t.0.  Saca  lords. 
Bap'ha^  ofisprinff  or  descendants  were  Julud, 
Sookmar,  Mamehtuc,  Koomm,  Ootur^s,  Darbeeka, 
IhoonuL  each  of  whom  gave  his  name  to  a  Ehand 
or  divinon  (qu.  Sookmar  Khand).  The  chief 
ranges  of  mountains  were  Juldus,  Raivat,  Siamah, 
Indue,  Amki,  Rim,  and  Kenri.  There  were  seven 
nand  rivers,  viz.  Mug,  Mugud,  Arvema,  etc. 
The  inhabitaniB  worship  the  sun.  We  must 
believe  that  this  Saka-dwma  or  Saoatai  is  the 
Beythiaof  tfaeanoients;  and  the  Saceswara  (the 
fisca  of  Menni),  theSacsso  well  known  in  western 
hntoiy,  the  pngenitors  of  the  Parthians,  whose 
first  (ad)  king  was  Afsaea,  The  san-womhip 
IndicatBs  the  adorer  of  Mithras,  the  Mitra  or 
Sorya  of  the  Hindu;  the  Arvema  recalls  the 
AnuKes  applied  to  the  Jazartes ;  while  Julud,  the 
promrname  of  the  son  of  the  first  king  of  Saka- 
dwqia,  appears  to  be  the  Juldus  of  the  Tatar 
historian  Abulgazi,  who  uses  the  same  term  as 
dees  the  Hindu,  to  designate  a  range  of  moun- 
tams.  Whence  this  identity  between  Puranic 
sadliHtareosmognphy?   The  grsnd  international 


I  conflicts  amox^t  the  fifty-six  Yadu  tribes  at 
Kuru  Khetra,  and  subsequently  at  Dwaraka,  are 
sufficiently  known  to  the  reader  of  Hindu  history. 
A  chief  of  the  twice-born  tribe  (t.£.  Brahmans) 
was  brought  by  Vishnu's  eagle  from  Saka-dwipa, 
and  thus  have  Saka-dwipa  Brahmans  become 
known  in  Jambu-dwipa.  And  Menu  says  Uiat  it 
was  only  ou  their  ceasing  to  sanction  Brahmans 
residing  amongst  them,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
these  remote  western  regions  became  M'hlecha  or 
barbarians,  testimonies  which  must  be  held  con- 
clusive of  perfect  intercourse  and  reciprocity  of 
sentiment  l^tween  the  nations  of  Central  Asia  and 
India  at  periods  the  most  remote. — Tods  Rajas^ 
than^  iL  pp.  218,  219  ;  Transactions  of  the  Boyal 
Asiatic  Society ^  vol.  ill.,  vide  paper  entitled  Com^ 
parison  of  the  Hindoo  and  Theban  Hercules ;  Mr» 
Colebrooke  on  Indian  Classes ;  As.  Bes,  v.  p.  53. 

DYA  DW1V£DA,  author  of  the  Niti  Maajari,  a 
Sanskrit  work  on  ethics. — Dowson^ 

DYAUS.  Sansk.  The  sky,  heaven.  Dyaua 
pitar.  Heavenly  Father,  the  Zeus,  Deus,  Jovis,  or 
Ju-piterof  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  He  is  a 
male  deity,  father  of  Ushas,  the  dawn ;  the  IjOW 
German  Du-os,  probably  the  English  slang  word 
Deuce,  the  French  god-demon,  Dusios. 

DYAVA-PRITHIVI,  heaven  and  earth,  m  the 
Vedas  are  represented  as  the  universal  parents, 
both  of  gods  aud  m»n.'—Dowson. 

DYES  and  Dyeing. 

T«lntare Fa.  I  Thita, ......    It. 

Farhen,  ....     Gas.    Tlnte, Br. 

Bang,      .     Hum.,  PXBS.  |  Boza, TuBK. 

Dyeing  is  the  art  of  imparting  to  wool,  hair, 
silk,  cotton,  linen,  leather,  etc.,  colours  which 
resist  the  operation  of  washing,  and  the  wear  to 
which  they  are  subject,  when  made  up  into  articles 
of  furniture  or  clothing.  The  art  was  known  at  a 
very  early  period.  Jacob  made  for  Joseph  a  coat 
of  many  colours  (Genesis  xxxvii.  3^;  and  in 
Exodus  frequent  mention  is  made  ot  the  orna- 
ments for  the  tabernacle,  as  being  composed  of 
blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  fine  linen.  About  B.a 
1400,  the  Mahabharata  describes  the  colours  of 
garments  worn  by  men  and  women,  which  could 
only  have  been  produced  by  dyes.  Later  on,  at 
the  first  svnod  or  congregation  <»  Buddhist  monks, 
held  in  the  ^ear  B.&  MS,  they  arranged  them- 
selves aocordmg  to  their  rank,  each  in  its  impro- 
priate place,  and  the  hall  glittered  with  the  vellow 
robes  of  the  monks.  Both  the  male  and  female 
ascetics  wore  the  same  yellow-coloured  robes, 
though  it  is  also  stated  that  the  three  sarments 
they  wore  were  of  a  dark  red  colour.  These  two 
colours,  the  turmeric  yellow  and  the  Indian  red, 
are  still  the  outward  distinctions  of  the  asoetic 
and  the  religious  orders  of  the  Hindus  and  Buddh- 
ists of  the  present  day.  The  simple  turmeric 
yeUow,  occasionally  reddened  with  alkali^  is 
chiefly  used  1^  Hindu  females  on  religious  ocofr- 
sions,  as  emblematic  of  chastity  and  purity^  as 
was  evidently  the  custom  in  ancient  times.  There 
are  evidenoes  in  the  rook-cut  tenmles  of  Ajunta 
and  of  Bag^,  which  are  as  old  as  the  6th  centurr, 
that  the  art  of  dyeing  had  advanced  eonsideiaUly 
at  that  period.  The  paintings  there  represent 
several  figures  in  various-oolotnfed  dothea,  and  in 
others  striped  with  red,  blue,  and  white,  a 
nattem  which  may  be  seen  in  India  to  this  day. 
In  the  Bagh  caves  in  Central  India,  which  are 
neariy  as  old  as  those  of  Ajunta,  Dr.  Bham 
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Daji  detected  in  the  garments  on  the  figoree  of 
two  dancing  men,  the  drcolar-pattemed  checkers, 
yery  much  after  the  style  now  used  in  Jeypore 
and  in  parts  of  Gdjerat.  The  fresco  paintings  at 
Ajunta  are  beliered  to  exhibit  the  dresses  worn 
in  that  part  of  In^  from  B.C.  200  to  a.d.  800  or 
1000 ;  and  besides  garments  of  many  colours,  they 
show  coloured  borders  and  ends  to  white  doths. 
Pliny  mentions  the  flags  of  various  colours  dis- 

eiyed  by  the  Indians ;  and  the  Egyptians  may 
ve  learned  the  art  from  the  Hindus,  from  whom 
they  doubtless  obtained  the  alum  celebrated  by 
the  name  of  Egyptian  alum,  the  manufacture  of 
which' is  still  carried  on  in  Gutch. 

AVe  read  also  in  2  Chronicles  ii.  14  of  Solomon 
having  sent  to  Tyre  for  coloured  linens,  and  the 
kinff  of  that  country  sent  him  a  roan  skilful  to 
won  *  in  purple,  in  blue,  and  in  fine  linen,  and  in 
crimson.'  Still  nearer  the  Christian  era,  Ezekiel 
(593  B.C.),  in  his  prophecy  against  Tyre  (xxvii.  7), 
n)eaks  of  'blue  and  purple  from  the  isles  of 
Elishah.'  The  Tyrian  dye  is  supposed  to  have 
been  obtained  m>m  two  molluscs,  described  by 
Pliny  under  the  names  purpura  and  buccinum. 
Their  colour  was  durable,  but  very  costly.  Pliny 
states  that  a  pound  weight  of  the  double-dipped 
Tyrian  purple  was  sold  m  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  for  100  crowns  (equal  to  about  £80  of 
our  money).  Citizens  of  Some  wore  purple  attire 
imtQ  the  time  of  the  emperors,  when  the  use  of 
purple  was  restricted  to  ttiem ;  and  the  manufac- 
ture languished  untU  the  11th  century,  and  then 
became  extinct  In  the  17th  century  the  art  of 
dyeing  purple  was  revived  by  Mr.  Cole  of  Bristol, 
and  in  the  18th  century  by  M.  Reaumur  of  France; 
but  by  this  time  finer  colours  had  been  discovered, 
and  cheaper  processes  invented.  We  learn  from 
Pliny  that  the  competitors  in  the  circus  were 
clothM  in  dresses  of  green,  orange,  grey,  and 
white;  but  the  art  of  dyeing  was  lost  at  Rome 
after  the  invasion  of  the  northern  barbarians  in 
the  5th  century.  About  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  Florence  became  celebrated  in  the  art, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century  num- 
bered not  lees  than  200  dyeing  establisnments. 
The  discovery  of  America  supplied  Europe  with  a 
variety  of  new  colouring  matters,  such  as  indigo, 
logwood,  quercitron,  Brazil -wood,  cochin^ 
amotto,  etc.  Before  the  introduction  of  indigo, 
woad  was  used  in  Europe  for  dyeing  blue ;  and  tbe 
cultivators  of  this  plant  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  use  of  indigo,  which,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Gorman  Diet  in  1577,  was  declared  to  be  *  a 
pernicious,  deceitful,  eating,  and  corrosive  dye.' 
The  introduction  of  logwood  was  opposed  from 
similarly  interested  motives.  Its  use  was  pro- 
hibited by  a  statute  of  Elizabeth,  under  heavy 
penalties,  and  all  of  it  found  in  the  country  was 
ordered  to  be  destroyed.  It  was  not  untU  the 
reign  of  Charles  il.  that  its  use  was  permitted. 
Hie  method  of  dyeing  Turkey-red — one  of  the 
most  durable  of  colours — early  discovered  in  India, 
was  afterwards  practised  in  other  parts  of  Asia 
and  in  Greece.  About  the  middle  of  the  18th 
centuiy,  some  Greek  dyers  established  dyeworks 
for  this  colour  in  France,  and  in  1765  an  account 
of  the  method  of  producing  it  was  published,  by 
order  of  the  French  Government.  About  the  end 
of  the  18th  century,  a  Turitey-red  dyehouse  was 
established  in  Manchester  by  a  Frenchman,  who 
obtained  a  grant  from  the  British  Government  for 
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not  very  sucoessf  uL  A  better  prooeaB 
duced  into  Ghisgow  by  a  Frenchman 
Papilon ;  but  before  this,  Mr.  Wilson  of  AbagwoA, 
near  Manchester,  had  obtained  a  prooesB  firom  Ae 
Greeks  of  Smyrna,  which  he  made  poblie.  801 
more  recently,  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  embaj, 
a  discovery  by  Faraday,  and,  after  him,  by  ottir 
chemists,  of  a  series  known  as  the  aniline  &p^ 
has  lessened  the  value  of  the  madders,  ooduaol, 
turmeric,  and  saf&ower. 

India  and  China  furnish  all  the  raw  materiah  im 
a  great  variety  of  colours ;  and  as  iiftdigo  vnukt- 
ffoes  a  considerable  degree  of  ebemical  cfasife 
during  its  formation,  as  well  as  wbile  apofied  to 
the  dyeing  of  its  blue  colour,  the  people  naift 
have  early  known  how  to  manufacture  tbeaeffeol 
salts  which  have  long  been  employed  as  moidsite. 
Mr.  Rohde  does  not  think  that  any  duxaUe  ookan 
are  communicated  by  natives  of  India  tocotlos 
doth,  except  reds  and  blacks,  and  modifiealiooi 
of  the  one  or  the  other ;  their  deep  blues,  yeUon^ 
and  other  colours  seemed  to  him  verj  fogitive; 

The  success  which  the  art  attained  in  India  ii 
owing  chiefly  to  the  abundant  supply  of  mate- 
rials, whilst  the  simplest  possible  fonn  of  wockiDg 
these  materials  has  been  adopted.  The  foiea 
products  in  many  places  are  colle^ed  hj  the  dycn 
or  their  families.  The  myrobalan  is  often  Irft  to 
rot  on  the  ground.  The  dyers  oondnct  their 
operations  on  some  river  bank,  or  dose  to  a  wdl 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  A  ^rtplmod  d 
bricks,  and  mud  uteunls  of  simple  make,  a  large 
cistern  for  the  prindpal  dye-beck,  a  boUomred 
stone  for  a  mortar,  and  such-like,  are  enoqgb  for 
the  dyer  in  India,  and  are  what  his  fibers  have 
used  for  ages.  Yet  with  these  simple  means,  the 
Indian  dyer,  without  any  great  knowledge  of 
chemistrjr,  works  with  results  which  were  once 
the  admuration  of  the  world,  and  are  even  atfll 
suffidently  creditable  to  him.  In  the  west  of 
India,  for  a  time,  the  Khatri  engrossed  the  art  to 
themsdves.  But  the  trade  was  also  taken  up  fay 
Mahomedans,  who  are  in  India  designated  Raagm. 
In  the  early  days  of  European  intercoorse  witii 
India,  the  dved  cbths  of  Gujerat  wera  received 
with  great  favour  in  the  Portugese  raatket  of 
Goa ;  and  colonies  of  dyers  were  mvited  to  settle 
under  European  protection  at  Diu  and  Damaa, 
where  dyeing  was  for  a  time  larsely  camed  on. 
But  the  d^ers  of  Western  India  have  fsUca 
behind  theur  brethren  in  Hindustan,  eqpedaUy 
those  in  the  Panjab,  Kashmir^  and  Siad,  tlv 
last  country  having  always  been.  iuaooB  for  its 
pre-eminence  in  th&  respect. 

The  dyeing  industry  in  the  N.W.  Provinoes  is 
conducted  in  two  distinct  branches,  ead&  of  whsob 
is  followed  by  a  separate  class  of  MabooaedaiM* 
These  are  the  Rangres,  who  dye  in  ^lain  ookmra, 
and  the  Chipi,  who  are  calico  pimten.  The 
former  generally  dye  doths  which  costometB  send 
them;  the  Clupi  purchase  plain  fabrics,  wiudi 
they  print  and  selL  The  Chipi  «Hmf4T"y* 
also  dye  plain  odours,  such  as  the  khania  (eosns 
red)  doth  of  Mau  Ranipur,  and  the  aalo,  whi^ 
is  a  finer  doth,  dved  red.  The  Baa^ireB  abo 
produce  varieties  of  cobura  by  eombinatjom  of 
diif erent  dyes. 

In  the  calico  printing  of  India,  the  i^ppaiataa 
consists  of  some  patterned  wooden  blodka,  and  an 
earthen  pot,  on  which  a  lin^t  oonveK  ba»boo 
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f raiiMWork  is  fitted.  Over  thig  is  placed  a  thick 
ekytb,  genenllj  of  wool.  The  doth  to  be  printed 
is  stretched  on  a  padded  board,  and  the  coioor  is 
hand-printed  on  the  cloth  with  the  dye,  or  a 
morduit  onl^  is  printed,  the  colour  being  rabee- 
qMntiy  applied  by  boiling. 

The  carpet-weavers  of  Bangalore,  in  the  moet 
simple  manner,  obtain  their  yarioua  soft  shades, 
from  a  light  greyish-white  through  brown  and 
dark  greys  to  bla^  by  sorting  the  natural  fleece, 
and  by  weir  combination  are  raoduoed  the  har- 
moniocis  effects  obserred  in  the  Bangalore  carpets. 
The  bags  of  wool,  coming  in  just  as  they  are 
eloped,  are  picked  over  by  women  and  boys,  and 
the  different  shades  of  wool  separated,  to  be  spun 
hito  different-coloured  yams.  These  dull  colours 
forminff  the  groundwork  of  the  carpets,  are 
reliered  to  a  certain  extent  by  indigo  blues  and 
turmeric  yellows,  and  by  a  dull  green  when  the 
two  are  comlnned.  But  the  bright  purples,  reds, 
oranges,  and  greens,  observable  on  all  but  the 
idainest  carpets,  are  now  aniline,  and  the  juxta- 
poflition  of  these  fugitive  cdonrs  with  the  abso- 
iately  fast  shades  of  the  natural  fleece  is  very 
cmioos.  The  aniline  colours  are  fleeting.  In  the 
bright  light  of  India  they  go  in  a  few  months,  or 
even  days,  if  exposed  to  direct  sunlight;  but  a 
little  bright  colour  with  no  increase  of  prices 
tempts  many  purchasers. 

Most  of  the  colours  used  in  dveing  are  v^table, 
a  few  are  from  the  animal  and  mineral  kingdom. 
The  most  vivid  and  brilliant  vegetable  colours, 
such  as  those  of  flowers  and  other  parts  of  plants 
exposed  to  the  light,  are  small  in  ouantitv,  very 
fugitive,  and  difficult  to  separate.  The  colouring 
matters  of  plants  capable  of  being  isolated,  are 
mostly  yellow,  brown,  and  red.  Blue  dyes  fur- 
nished hj  plants  are  indigo  and  litmus.  No  black 
vegetable  dye  has  been  isolated.  Most  vegetable 
colours  are  soluble  in  water,  and  those  which  are 
not  so  can  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  the 
fixed  oils.  Vegetable  colours  are  permanent  in 
dry  air,  but  thev  gradually  fade  in  moist  air, 
e^iecially  under  the  influence  of  light  The  blue 
of  most  flowers  is  converted  into  red  by  an  acid, 
and  into  green  by  an  alkali.  But  the  methods  of 
dveiDg  vaiv  with  Uie  nature  of  the  dyestuff,  and 
also  with  that  of  the  material  to  be  dyed,  different 
methods  being  adopted  for  cotton,  silk,  and  wool 
In  India,  the  secrets  of  the  mixtures  of  colours, 
of  the  methods  of  extracting  the  dyes,  of  the  use 
of  mordants,  and  of  producmg  every  variety  of 
tint  that  may  be  necessary,  descend  from  father 
to  son.  The  Indian  dyers  have  no  chemical  pro- 
cesses, as  known  in  Europe,  but  safflower,  madder, 
taimeric,  indigo,  are  used  to  produce  the  bright- 
est and  most  delicate  tints  of  scarlet,  pink,  rose 
colour,  crimson,  purple,  yellow,  orange,  and 
gieen.  The  colours  are  for  the  most  part  very 
pure  and  beautiful,  and  the  combinations  of 
odours  and  tints  are  most  ingenious.  The  people 
do  not  admire  brilliant  or  gaudy  colours  for 
garments.  The  tints  in  these  have  almost  a 
neutral  effect  Sober  greys,  dull  but  rich  madder 
and  cochineal  reds  and  crimsons,  neutral  gre^ 
browns^  greens,  and  purples,  with  dull  but  nch 
yellows,  are  arranged  by  the  weavers  so  as  to 
produce  richness  and  sobriety  of  effect,  with  the 
atmost  harmony  of  combination.  Brisht  or  gaudy 
colour  is  tued  only  sparingly,  and  then  only  to 
j^oduoe  the  contrast  which  ipay  be  necessary. 


Whatever  may  be  the  colour  or  tint  or  pattern 
used,  whether  in  monotone,  striped,  or  checked, 
perfect  harmony  exists,  and  the  effect  is  never 
glaring  or  in  bad  taste.  The  dyes  are  either  per- 
manent or  temporary.  In  the  former  are  the 
yams  for  weaving  both  silk  and  cotton  cloths :  in 
the  latter  are  white  cloths,  such  as  muslin; 
turbands,  scarfs,  and  the  like  are  dyed  in  the 
piece,  to  suit  the  tastes  of  their  customers.  The 
ktter  are  purposely  kept  unfixed,  as  a  scarf  or 
turband  can  be  more  easily  and  perfectly  washed 
and  re-dyed  than  a  permanently  dyed  cloth  be 
cleansed  from  impurities.  Goats'  dung  is  largely 
employed.  Women's  gannents  are  usuallv  woven 
with  yams  with  flxd  dyes,  as  they  have  to 
undergo  almost  daily  washing  and  exposure  to 
the  sun  in  drying,  yet  the  colour  almost  never 
fades,  but  seems  to  grow  brighter  and  clearer  fipom 
constant  exposure.  The  strong  satins,  striped 
and  plain,  called  mushroo  and  hemroo,  used  for 
women's  trousers  and  petticoats,  as  well  as  by 
men  for  trousers  and  other  garments,  must  needs 
be  of  permanent  colour,  for  repeated  washing. 
In  most  parts  of  India,  Mahomedan  ladies  wear 
nothing  but  this  material  for  their  nether  gar- 
ments, which  are  sent  to  the  wash  with  as  much 
confidence  as  if  they  were  cotton,  and  with  as 
little  injury. 

The  natural  patterns  of  the  Panjab,  Balw^h- 
istan,  and  Sina,  are  large  and  bold,  but  the 
colours  are  harmonious.  The  favourite  artistic 
Oooanada  rugs  is  one  of  the  moet  pleasing  of  the 
Indian  carpets.  The  short,  even-piled  carpets  of 
Turkomania  and  Kerman  have  a  glorious  elabora- 
tion in  colour  and  design. 

The  mode  of  printing  in  colours  is  by  block 
printing  and  knot-dyeing.  For  the  former  process, 
the  designs  are  usually  cut  out  from  teuc-wood 
(Tectona  grandis),  the  pattern  standing  out  in 
high  relief,  and  the  hollows  being  cut  very  deep. 
Bttides  the  numerous  pattern^  blocks  called 
bibun,  the  implements  required  by  the  calico 
printer  are,  the  gadi,  whidi  is  a  wooden  tray,  in 
which  three  or  four  lajrers  of  country  woollen 
cloth  (dhabadi)  are  laid,  and  which  are  kept 
soaked  with  the  intended  colours.  Besides,  there 
is  a  table  over  which  are  stretched  three  or  four 
layers  of  thick  cotton  cloth,  and  on  the  top  a 
woollen  doth,  over  which  lies  the  doth  intended 
for  printing.  The  printer  usually  squats  with  the 
table  in  front  of  him,  on  which  he  works  firom 
morning  to  night  The  engraved  surface  is  dipped 
in  a  preparation  of  the  dye,  to  which  a  mixture  of 
gum-arabic  has  given  a  consistency.  When  the 
cloth  has  to  be  printed  in  metallic  leaf,  the  block 
is  dipped  in  gum  and  impressed  on  it,  and  tin, 
silver,  or  gold  1^  is  then  stuck  on  to  the  adhesive 
design.  Another  way  of  printing,  called  *•  khad,* 
is  to  charge  the  blocks  wiui  putty,  and  cover  the 
impression  with  tela 

The  calico  printed  goods  of  Sind  rank  the 
highest,  and  next  to  them  those  of  Diu  and 
Daman,  whence  issue  bedcovers,  sarees,  dhotis, 
and  children's  cloths  of  divers  kinds.  There  is 
often  a  wonderful  combination  of  colours  in  the 
patterns  of  these  goods. 

Knot-tying  is  either  done  on  a  plain  or  coloured 
ground,  according  to  the  kind  of  pattern  required. 
The  lines  are  printed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
Indian  earth  (red  ochre),  so  as  to  be  easily  dis- 
charged during  the  dyeing  process.     The  Igrer 
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keettt  the  following  nidk  long,  vis.  of  the  fore- 
jBnger  and  the  thomb  of  the  right,  and  of  the 
-thumb,  the  forefinger,  and  the  middle  finger  of 
the  left  hand.  To  tie  the  cloth,  he  takes  eiUier  a 
thin  or  thick  ootton  yarn,  according  as  the  design 
» in  fine  or  large  patterned  spote.  At  the  plf^ 
where  the  spot  is  to  be,  the  doth  is  raised  up  into 
a  fold  by  means  of  the  pointed  long  nail  of  the 
middle  finger,  and  the  fold  is  now  caught  between 
the  long  nails  of  the  forefinger  and  of  the  thumb 
of  the  left,  and  a  knot  tied  bj  means  of  the  yani 
held  between  the  long  nails  of  the  right  hand,  by 
passing  the  yarn  quickly  four  or  five  times  round 
and  round,  and  finishing  the  motion  with  a  knot, 
by  which  the  yam  is  secured  to  its  place.  This 
process  is  repeated  on  one  spot  after  another  with 
the  same  thread  so  quickly,  that  a  practised  hand 
goes  over  an  area  of  doth  extending  3  feet  square 
in  the  couree  of  12  hours.  A  dose  pattern  is 
^workable  during  the  same  time  only  to  the  extent 
of  about  1  foot  squaroL  The  daily  earning  of  the 
iyer  is  estimated  at  ^  rupee  a  day.  After  the 
knot^tying  is  finished,  the  silk  doth  is  taken  to 
ihe  dyer.  To  produce  a  black  ground,  it  is  dyed 
red  in  cochineal  The  stewing  in  the  dye-beck  is 
repeated  twioe,  so  that  the  r^  colour  penetrates 
.the  thread  and  fixes  itself  into  the  white  spots 
(kanda)  covered  by  the  thread.  Once  steeping 
faili  to  allow  the  penetration.  For  large  spots 
{kanda)  it  is  necessary  to  dye  red  three  times. 
The  doth  is  now  submitted  to  the  indigo  vat,  then 
washed  and  dried.  This  process  appears  to  have 
been  first  devised  to  overcome  the  difficulty  met 
•with  in  the  production  of  white  sjpots  on  a  dark- 
dyed  ground.  It  is  largdy  prac^sed  in  Gujerat^ 
Gutch,  Bind,  and  Boml^y,  and  is  scarcely  met 
with  in  other  parts  of  India.  From  this  it  appears 
that  it  had  its  origin  in  Gujeiat,  Cutch,  and  Sind. 
Knot-dyed  goods,  which  are  generally  handker* 
ehiefe,  sarees  (women's  scarfs),  bodices,  petticoats, 
trousers,  borders,  turbands,  etc.,  and  executed 
•diiefly  for  consumption  among  the  Gujerati  and 
Farsees.  They  are  manufactured  either  in  cotton 
or  silk,  the  latter  kind  being  common  among  the 
Farsees.  The  patterns  produced  are  either  in 
dotted  lines,  or  in  single  or  grouped  spots,  the 
«pot8  varying  in  sise  from  that  of  a  mustard  seed 
to  that  of  an  almond.  They  are  either  round  or 
square,  according  to  the  way  of  tying  the  knot 

Besides  these,  there  is  the  putty  printing^  a 
laborious  process,  peculiarly  Incuan  in  its  concep- 
tion, consistinff  of  designs  m  putty  executed  over 
a  dark  ground,  without  the  use  of  the  stamper. 
Then  we  come  to  printing  in  metallic  leaf,  by 
which  process  cloths  are  printed  with  gold,  silver, 
copper,  or  tin  leaf.  The  better  patterns  are  in 
Upper  India.    The  process  is  simple. 

Dyeing  of  silk  is  carried  on  in  Bombay  principallv 
by  Hindus,  who  are  natives  of  Sind.  The  raw  silk 
comes  from  China,  Bengal,  and  Persia,  the  first 
bdng  the  most  pure  in  colour,  and  is  strong  and 
lustrous.  In  the  Panjab  and  Kashmir,  woollen 
fabrics  of  beautiful  colours  are  extensivelv  manu- 
factured. Dyeiog  in  ivory  is  a  branch  of  the  art 
'which  is  practised  to  only  a  small  extent,  in 
Bombay  by  Farsees,  but  in  Surat  and  other  places 
by  ffindus  chiefly.  The  process  is  not  so  oom- 
plicated  as  in  the  other  branches  of  cotton,  silk, 
or  wool,  and  the  colours  produced  are  few,  only 
red,  deep  green,  parrot  green,  yellow,  and  black 
being  tbe  cokrars  obtained,  but  fancy  colours  may 


be  produced  by  the  application  of ' 

on  the  same  prindple  as  is  done  in  calioo  pirints^ 

Europe  can  no  doubt  woik  by  cheaper  praoesMa 
For    instance,  in  the   early  part    ol    the  IM 
century,  the  bandana  (bondhna.  to  tie)  faandk«^ 
chiefs  of  India  were  in  great  demand,  aai  wot 
there  dyed  by  the  knot  process.      The  doDSiid 
stimulated  competition  and  improved    proosaw 
in  Europe,  and  presses  adapti^  for  tbem,  wU 
could  generate  a  pressure  several  timea  grestar 
than  300  tons,  so  as  even  to  bend  the  iron  ada^ 
which  were  6  inches  thick.    A  {weas  coat  £40<flL 
They  completely  superseded  the  Indian  pIsa  d 
knotting  to  prevent  the  colouring  maUer  faaWig 
aooess  to  the  doth. 

The  following  mineral  and  vegetable  dyesm 
in  general  use  in  India  and  Southern  end  Eastan 


Conocarpus  l&tifolia. 
Gonara  puUcaia. 
Coadnjom  feiiftiaia 
Copper,  milnhate  «^ 
Oratsva.  xebgosa. 
Crocus  aativa. 
C.  Caahmirienals. 
Crixophora. 
CnpnmiB,  jpw. 


Acacia  arabica. 
A.  eatechtu 

A.  rugata. 
Acer,  <p. 

Adenanthera  paYoniiuk 
Adhatoda  vaaica. 
Adiantum  lonulatum. 
Alnus,  <p. 

Albiflda  odoiatisniaa. 

Aleurites. 

^£gle  manneloa. 

Alkanna. 

Althsea  rosea. 

Alum. 

Alpinia  galaoKa. 

Anaoaxdium  ooetdentala. 

Anohusa  titfotoria. 

Anotto. 

Anthdmis. 

Areca  eateohu. 

Arseiiio. 

Artooarpos  integrif dia. 

Ayioennia  tomentOBa. 

Baccaurea  sapida. 

Bunchong  bulu  wood? 

Berberis  aristata. 

B.  Asiatioa. 

B.  lyoiiuii. 
Betula,  jp. 
Bigonia  ohioa. 
Bixa  orellana. 
Bole  Annanian. 
Bombax  Malabariemn. 
Borax. 

B<»rera  uahna. 
Bunkita  Barring  of  Borneo. 
Batea  frondosa,  snperba. 
Cactus  Indica. 
CflBsalpinia  sappan. 
Oalotropis  gigantea. 

C.  prooexa. 

Ca^sacdon  longif  olium. 
Oarpesium,  m. 
Carthamus  nnctorioi, 

oxyaoantha. 
Osasia  aioiicolata. 
C.tora. 

Caroarina  equisetif  olia. 
C.  muricata. 
Catechn. 

Cathartooarpos  fistola. 
Cedrela  toona« 
Ceriops  Boxbuiyhianns* 
Chavica  betle. 
Chirongia  sapida. 
Chromate  oflead. 
Cholehulisns  mixed  ttdi> 

ena 
Giooa  distidia. 
Cinnabar. 
Citrus  medioa. 
Coccolaba  uvifera. 
Coeos  Attdf era  zhML 


Cnrmima  plngifr, 
C.  aroroatica. 
C.  serumbet. 
Cuscuta  reflexa. 
Cydoiiia  volgatis. 
Oypems  loogiis. 

C.  jperennia. 
Datiflca  cannabinus. 
Delphinium  i^ads. 

D.  Baviealxfoiium. 
D. 


piknu. 
Dioflpyros  moDii. 
D.  glutxnosa. 
Draoiena  draoo. 
blaok. 
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J£ugema  las 

Buphorbia  tirucaltt. 

Bxooeoaiia. 

fagopynuii* 

Fiona  yewaa. 

Gall-nuta. 

Gamboge  trees,  back. 

Gamb(^ 

Garoinia  elliptlca. 

G.  gambogia  andelfasta 

G.  maagoetaiia. 

G.  BoxbuighiL 

G.  xanthochymna. 

Gardenia  flonda. 

Geranium  nodeamn. 

Olyoirrhlsa  glabn^ 

Gmdiiia  arbotea. 

Geavypium  ladieam. 

Green  earth. 

Grldea  tomentoaa. 

Gatteea  of  ChHtagoog. 

Gymnema  tingeaa. 

G.  laoeifaE 

HeL 

Hedidiium  i 
Hdianifanai 
ESbfsoQs  roaal 
Hixmiji  evth. 
HoUgjjaa  kmgif oKa, 
Bypencom  baeoiteam. 
K.  CaTanense, 
fioapatiens,  qx 
Iad%ote«aaa, 


DT18. 


DFBB. 


I.  axgenlea, 
{•  oinerea. 
I.  cserulea. 
I.  dispenna. 
I.  glabn. 

I.  slMUHk 

I.  niniite.' 
I.  paendp-imotoxia. 
I.  tinciona. 
Iron,  sulphate  of. 
I.  seflqiti-oxide. 
I.  filingB. 

Lwtia  tinotoria. 
I.  indigoidca, 
Jatropha  glandtilifera. 
STttglaiis. 
JtUBticia. 

^ji-bi-iii  of  Akyab. 
Kaya-kadrang  of  Singa- 
pore. 
K.  laxa  of  Singapore. 
Lac-dye. 

lAJwiard,  Tdtramatin*. 
Lapu-lasolL 
LaiuruB  oiiuiamomamt 
LawHonia  inermia. 
Lead,  chromate  of. 
L.  red  ojide  of,  sandnr. 
L.  white,  eeraae. 
L.  vellffw  oxMle,  litbaige. 
Liohezus  via. — 

Cetraria  glauca. 

Oladonia  mngif  erina. 

Qyrophora  deusta. 

laidium  ooraUinam* 

Leoanom  paielb. 

L.tarta(«a. 

Parmelia  borrerL 

P.  Kamischadalii. 

P.  NepalensiB. 

P.  perlaia. 

P.Mcdida. 

Pertoaaria  oonunuiia* 

Physioa  lencomela. 

Ramalina  calicaria, 

B.  farinacia. 

B*  Twlpina. 

B.  olilott>pliomB. 

B.  dnmetomait 

B-atilia. 

Batinara  lichen. 

BoceUa  f naiformif. 

B.  moniagneL 

B.  ph  joopaia. 

Btteia  ory|oiioiia« 

Usnea  fionda. 
lime. 

Lithoapermnm. 
Lopiaipbark. 
Maefotoinia  eaflhroma. 
Maklnia  berry  of  Banln^ 
MaUotna  Philippinenaii. 
Haugifera  Inmoa. 
Mangkudtt  of  Celebea  and 

JftTa. 
Maiadenia  tinotoria. 
Malaaotrhoea  glabra. 
M.  oaitatitaiina. 
Uelaatoma  fruit, 
Hemecylon  tinotoxlum. 
Mettiapermtini  feneatra- 

tUDI* 

MeigiU  red-wood. 
Meipilna  Bengalaniia. 
Moxbida  dtiSolia. 
U.  bncteata. 
M.  tinotoria. 
H.  tnnbellata. 
M.  angutif  olia. 
M.  ezaerta. 
H.  tomentoaa. 
Uoltani  mitti,  faller*ft 

earth. 
Muaa  pandiaiaoa. 


MytioaaaiMdA. 

Natron. 

Kelumbium  spedosum. 

Kerinm  tinotorium. 

Nipa  fruticans. 

Nyetanthea  arbor-tiiit&i. 

Ochre,  red,  yellow. 

OnoBuw,  ip.,  the  havapiva, 

Opuntia. 

Orpiment,  HartaL 

Peganum  harmala. 

Pentaptera  tomentoaa. 

Fhotinia  dubia. 

Phyllanthua  emblica? 

P.  officinalis? 

PhyllocladUB,  «p. 

Pistacia  cabulica. 

P.  terebinthna. 

P.  Tora. 

Polygonum  avioolare. 

P.  barbatum. 

P.  Chinense. 

P.  tortuoBum. 

P.  tinotorium. 

Potash,  impure  oarbonate. 

P.  biohromate. 

Potentllla  NepalenslB. 

Prussian  blue. 

Paychotria  root. 

Pterocarpus  santaKims. 

Punioa  granatiun. 

Querous  incana, 

Q.  infectoria. 

Bairo  of  Akyab. 

Bed-woods  of  Mergui  and 

Penang. 
Beseda. 
Bhamnus  infectoriua,  ea- 

tharticus.  viigatus. 
Bheum  emodi. 
B.  Moorcroftianum. 
Bhisophora. 
Bhus. 

Bioinui,  sp. 
Bin-nay,  fiuima. 
Bubia  eordif olia. 
B.  tinotoria. 
Bnellia  indigoiioa. 
8a|pa  bark  of  Singapore. 

Sal-ammoniao. 

Saltpetre. 

SalTadora  oleoldes. 

BambuouB. 

Sapindns  emarginatns. 

Saponariai  «p* 

Semeoarpus  anacardium. 

Soda,  carbonate  of. 

Soda,  sulphate,  reh. 

SoUmum. 

Sophora  annatifidia. 

Soymida  f ebrifuga. 

Syn^loooa  orataagioides. 

S.  grandiflora. 

S.  racemosa. 

S.  panieulata. 

S.  tinotoria. 

Tagetea  eteota. 

T.  patnla. 

Tamarindus  Indica« 

Tamarix  artlculata. 

T.  dioioa. 

T.  furaa. 

T.  Oallioa. 

T.  Indioa. 

T.  orientalia. 

Tanarius  maior. 

Taxus  baccata. 

Tepbrosla  apoUittea. 

T.tozkari*. 

T.  tinotoria^ 

Terminalia  angiutifolia. 

T.  arluna. 

T.  bellerlea. 

T.  catappa.      . 


T.  citrizuk 

T.  panieulata. 

T.  tomentosa. 

The-na  bark  of  Tenaasetim. 

Theapeaia  popolneiL 

Tldt-na^nyeng  of  AkyaJ^. 

Toddalia  aonleata. 


nroatjgma  relic^oaami 
YacheUia  farnesianai 
Vateria  Boxburghiana. 
"Verdigris. 

y  eatilago  madetaapatana. 
y.  aoal^aulatak 
Wnghtia  tinct^ia. 
Xanthorrhiza. 
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Acacia  Aiabioa,  the  babul  trae ;  its  bark  ib  naad 
lor  tasning,  barkh^  sails,  aeta,  and  fisfaiu^  lizfaeS. 
With  sulphate  of  iron  it  yields  a  black  coloar,  aod 
with  ahim  a  bcowa  colour,  both  on  cotton  and 
wo^. 

Of  Burmese  green  dye-plants,  the  turmeric  and 
the  leares  of  the  soap-acaoia,  Acacia  rugata, 
afford  a  beautiful  green  dye. 

Adda  obtained  from  the  leaves,  flowers^  ami 
fruits  of  the  tamarind,  mango,  the  lime  and  citron, 
are  much  employed  to  assist  in  fixing  the  dye  ou 
the  cloths ;  safflower  is  almost  slways  used  with 
an  add  of  some  sort. 

Adenanthera  payonina  wood  dyes  red. 

Adbatoda  yasica  leayeft  in  decoction  dye  yellow. 
10  lbs.  are  bruised,  soaked,  and  boiled  in  16  Iba. 
of  water,  tiU  half  of  it  evaporate.  Alum,  lime, 
and  dtrou  juice  sre  the  mordants,  and  the  doth 
is  three  times  dipped  into  ii  It  yields  a  dark 
blue  with  mdigo. 

jSi^e  marmelos,  the  bel,  is  a  cultivated  tree ; 
the  rind  of  its  fruit  is  used  with  myrobakms  by 
calico  printers.  The  rind  and  the  leaves  produce 
briffht  yellow  dyes. 

Albinia  odoratisdma  bark  is  boiled,  in  Assam, 
with  the  leaves  of  the  dsgal  tree  (Taroochlatejs 
pulcherrima),  and  gives  a  brownish  dye. 

Alpinia  galanga,  the  Kulinjan.  A  decoction  of 
its  wood  is  used  along  with  myrobalan. 

Alum  is  Isrsely  used  as  a  mordant  with  the 
colours  yidded  by  turmeric  and  madder.  Alumi- 
nous earth,  called  chaulu  ia  Mysore,  is  largely 
used  in  dydng  ootton  eloth  in  permanent  colourB. 
It  is  a  clay  impregnated  with  alum  or  soda,  or 
both.  Alumina,  in  ocnnbination  with  a  vegetable 
dye,  constitates  the  lake  dass  of  fast  dyes,  render- 
ing the  original  colours  more  vivid  and  durable. 

Anohusa  tinotoria  root  is  the  alkanet  or  dyer's 
bugloss.  In  the  Panjab,  a  root  is  in  use  as  a  dye 
to  which  the  name  of  alkanet  is  given.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  root  of  Onosma  emodi,  WaHy  as  other 
species  of  Onoema,  also  Echium  rubrom  and 
Lithospermum  tinctorium  are  in  Europe  and  else- 
where substituted  for  alkanet. 

Aniline  dyes.  Faraday's  discovery  of  bensol  in 
1B25  led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  aniline  dyes. 
By  the  action  of  nitric  arad,  beojsd  is  converted 
into  a  dense  yeUow  oil,  called  -nitro^bensol ;  and 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  this  new  eom- 
pound  is  transformed  into  aniline.  The  names 
of  Unverdorben  (1826),  Bnnge  (1885),  W.  H. 
Perkins  (1858),  Qreebe  and  liebermann  (1868), 
and  Baeyer  (1878),  are  all  honourably  eonneoted 
witii  the  subsequent  discoveries  of  multitodinous 
colours,  with  a  great  increase  in  the  beauty  and 
tinotorial  effect  of  the  dyes  obtained,  and  with  a 
diminidiedcostoftheirmannfacture.  At  the  pie- 
sent  time  (1888),  every  cdonr,  and  all  tints  and 
shades  of  colours,  are  produced  from  aniline.  The 
processes  employed  and  the  oomfainations  formed 
are  very  numerous,  and  the  commercial  names 
given  to  the  new  dyestuffs  may  be  said  to  be 
endless.  The  aniline  dyes  are  dieaper  than  those 
obtained  from  cochineal,  madder,  safflower,  mtd 
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tnnneric^  and  are  more  easily  worked  The  aniline 
dTe  is  even  finer  than  that  of  the  safflower,  and 
gives  a  greater  variety  of  shades.  The  aniline  is, 
m  Europe,  displacing  the.  tormeric,  as  it  furnishes 
a  great  variety  of  the  shades  of  yellow.  In  Europe, 
tlM  dye  from  the  madder  and  manjith  roots  has 
been  largely  displaced.  In  the  year  1877,  89,166 
owt.  of  these  two  were  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
but  in  1881  only  18,129  cwt  Even  oochineal 
is  being  displaced,  as  aniline  scarlet  is  much 
cheaper  and  quite  as  fine.  The  imports  of  aniline 
into  India  for  the  years  ending  Slst  March  were— 

1870  1880  1881  1883. 

1,145,208  01.  2,607,794  oz.   3,555,3i0oi.  3,095,481  oi. 

Arsenic  is  principally  employed  in  the  arts  to 
produce  a  peculiarly  vivid  and  showy  shade  of 
green,  whicn  has  superseded  the  less  decided  tints 
of  nature.  The  form  in  which  it  is  generally 
employed  in  Europe  is  that  of  a  green  powder, 
which  is  commonly  known  as  emerald  green, 
known  to  chemists  and  writers  on  science  as 
Scheie's  green,  after  its  discoverer.  Another 
kind  is  also  called  Swienfurth  green,  from  a  town 
in  Franconia,  where  it  was  extensively  manu- 
factured on  its  early  introduction.  The  chemical 
composition  of  Scheele's  green  ie— arsenioua  acid, 
BIZ  parts ;  oxide  of  copper,  two ;  acetic  acid,  one. 
Yellow  orpiment,  or  hartal,  a  sulphuretof  arsenic, 
is  Qsed  in  dyeing  a  yellow  colour. 

Artocarpus  inte^ifolia  is  the  jack  tree;  its 
wood  is  used  for  dyeing  yeUow.  The  yellow 
orange  colour  of  the  clothes  of  the  phoungye  ascetic 
prie^  of  Burma  is  obtained  from  it. 

Baccauria  sapida,  the  letekn  of  Assam,  is  a 
small  tree.  Its  bark  is  used  as  a  mordant  with 
the  roots  of  Morinda  angUBtifoUa. 

Berberis  aristata,  B.  .£iiatica^  and  B.  lycium,  all 
yield  the  rusot  yelbw  dye. 

Bixa  orellana  yields  the  amotto ;  is  used  to 
impart  a  bright  orange  colour  to  silk  goods,  and 
to  afford  a  deeper  shade  to  simple  yellows. 

Bombaz  Malabaiioum  is  supposed  to  yield  one  of 
the  substances  known  as  mocoras,  small  pieces  of 
a  dark-brown  resinoua-looking  substance,  generally 
mixed  with  some  fragments  of  bark.  The  other 
mochras  is  in  largish  opaque  yellow  pieces,  curi- 
ously convoluted,  and  is  supposed  to  be  an  exu- 
dation from  the  aieca  catechu  palm. 

Bona,  is  occasionally  used  with  turmeric  in 
calico  printing. 

Butea  froMoea  and  B.  superba  yield  the  tisso 
flowers,  which  are  used  to  dye  yellow. 

Onsalpinia  sappan  wood,  adding  lac,  and  with 
alum  as  a  mordant,  dyes  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs 
of  a  dark  red  and  shades  of  red.  The  chips  are 
soaked  for  two  days  in  water  with  lac  and  alum, 
and  then  boiled,  and  the  liquid  used  as  a  dye. 

Calysaocion  longifolium  is  the  suringa  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  Its  bark  and  powdered 
roots  are  used  for  dyeing.  In  Kaira  and  Surat 
it  is  largely  used,  Surat  uttlisng  1308  maunds 
yearly.    Its  flowers  are  employed  for  dyeing  silk. 

Garthamus  tinctorius  has  small  leaves  and  an 
orange  flower.  0.  oxyacantha,  with  larger  leaves 
and  a  yeUow  flower,  is  a  native  of  the  Oaucasna 
They  funiish  the  safflower  of  oommeroe.  G.  tinc- 
torius is  cultivated  in  Ghina.  India,  Egypt,  America, 
Spain,  and  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  flowers  contain  two  pigment  principles,  one 
known  as  saflSower  yellow,  which  is  extracted 
by  pounding  and  washing  the  dried  flowers ;  the 


other  IS  safBower  red,  or  carthamine,  which  is  the 
dye  of  commerce.  When  a  weak  soda  solntion  of 
carthamine  is  left  in  contact  with  oxygen,  it  fint 
becomes  yellow  and  then  red,  and  on  satuiatiz^ 
this  red  liquor  with  citric  acid,  red  cartiiamine  ii 
thrown  down.  The  afiSnity  of  cardiamine  lor 
cotton  and  silk  is  such,  that  when  it  is  recently 
precipitated,  those  substances  immediatdiy  coo- 
bine  with  it,  and  become  at  first  roBe-oolonred, 
and  afterwards  of  a  fine  red,  so  that  they  may  be 
thus  dyed  without  the  interventbn  of  the  mordast; 
the  stuffs  so  dyed  are  rendered  yellow  hj  titt 
alkalies,  and  the  colour  is  to  a  certain  extest 
restored  by  the  acids.  Garthamine  is  never  uaed 
in  dyeing  wool.  When  it  is  precipitated  from 
concentrated  solutions,  it  fumishea  a  liquid  paint, 
which,  evaporated  upon  saucers,  leaves  a  resdoe 
of  somewhat  metaUic  lustre,  used  as  a  pink  dye- 
stuff,  and  which,  mixed  with  finely -powd^ed  4k 
and  dried,  constitutes  common  rouge.  Safflower 
yellow  is  soluble  in  water.  When  the  infoaioQ  is 
evaporated,  it  leaves  an  extract  Yery  8(dubie  in 
water,  precipitated  by  acids  and  soluble  in  alkalies. 
It  is  not  reddened  by  oxidizing  agents. 

Garthamine  yields  six  or  seven  distinct  shadei  of 
red,  such  as  pink,rDBe,  crimson, scariet,  eta  In  com- 
bination with  the  flowers  of  Nyctanthes  axbor-trisliB 
(harsinghar),  it  yields  a  golden  orange,  a  deep 
orange,  and  a  sahnon  colour ;  with  turmeric  it 
gives  a  splendid  scarlet  and  other  tints  ;  and  wfam 
it  is  combined  with  indigo,  Prussian  blue,  etc,  a 
series  of  beautiful  purples,  a  delicate  maave  colour, 
and  a  deep  purple  are  produced. 

The  crimson  dye  is  said  to  attach  without  the 
aid  of  a  mordant ;  but  otherwise,  of  all  the  more 
or  less  beautiful  tints  produced,  scarcely  one  will 
stand  washing  without  being  fixed  with  mordants. 

From  February  to  May  the  fiowers  are  racked 
off  each  day  as  they  appear,  leaving  the  flower- 
heads  on  the  stalk.  All  that  is  detached  is  the 
fragile -looking  corolla,  which  issues  from  the 
summit  of  the  prickly  teasle-like  flower-head.  If 
they  be  intended  for  sale  to  the  India  dyers,  they 
are  simply  dried ;  but  if  for  export  to  Europe  in 
the  form  of  the  safflower  of  commerce^  the  florets 
are  damped  with  water  and  pressed  into  lamps. 
A  mat  as  a  strainer  is  stretched  on  a  wooda 
frame ;  on  this  the  lumps  of  florets  are  laid,  and 
water  is  slowly  poured  over  them,  while  a  man 
treads  them  with  his  feet,  supporting  hinwelf  on 
two  sticks  as  crutches.  In  this  way  the  yeUow 
colouring  is  eliminated  from  the  flowen,  die 
presence  of  which  would  detract  from  the  beanty 
of  the  crimson  tint  for  which  they  are  chiefly 
prized.  When  the  water  comes  dear  throogfa  the 
strainer,  the  process  is  complete.  The  flowen  are 
then  made  up  l^  hand  into  round  flat  eakes,  the 
water  squeezed  off,  and  they  are  dried  in  the  son. 
In  this  form  they  are  known  as  the  safflower  of 
commerce.    Exports  from  India  have  been : — 

l,86,m 

3,5i^i57 
94»7M 

Gassia  auriculata,  the  avarai  shrub^  is  coauuon 
m  all  the  south  of  India.  Its  bark  is  laigefy  osed 
as  a  tan.  It  takes  the  place  of  oak  bouk.  The 
flowers  yield  a  yellow  colour,  and  the  buk  Is  used 
with  myrobalans  as  a  dye  for  giving  a  buff  colour 
to  leather. 


Cwt 

Bs. 

Cwt 

1874-75, 

14,232 

6,50,827 

1878-79. 

4,W7 

1876-76, 

4,080 

1,63,628 

187^^, 

1876-77. 

7,662 

8,04,672 

1880-81, 

6;e75 

1877-78, 

8,698 

1,48,806 

1881-^ 

2,298 

10Q4 


DYES. 


DYES. 


Ottflia  torn  needs  are  used  as  a  yeUow  d^e. 
They  aie  said  atoo  to  form  an  ingredient  in  dyemg 
hka»  with  indiga  Aboat  se^n  immersions  are 
required  to  fix  the  colour. 

Oasoarina  equiaetlfolia  and  C.  mnricata  have 
been  used  alxmt  1854  by  M.  Jules  Lupine  of 
Pondicherry,  who  made  an  extract  fipom  the  bark 
which  was  fixed  by  bichromate  of  potash.  With 
alum  as  a  mordant,  it  gave  a  reddish  nankeen, 
and  with  iron,  a  blad:  colour.  By  simple  exposure 
to  the  air,  a  nankeen  red  was  produced,  which 
stood  the  washing  well.. 

Catechu  is  an  extract  ham  the  wood  of  the  Acacia 
catechu.  In  commerce  it  is  also  known  as  terra 
kiponiea,  and  gambier  also  is  often  so  named ;  haye 
been  used  in  fiidia  to  give  a  brown  dye  to  cottcm ; 
and  hare  been  extensively  employed  in  the  calico- 
printing  works  of  England.  The  salts  of  copper 
with  sal-ammoniac  cause  catechu  to  yield  abronse 
colour,  which  is  very  permanent.  The  proto-muriate 
of  tin  produces  wiUi  it  a  yellowish  brown.  A  fine 
deep  bronze  hue  is  also  produced  from  catechu 
by  the  perchloride  of  tin,  with  an  addition  of 
nitrate  of  copper.  Acetate  of  alumina  gives  a 
brown,  and  nitrate  of  iron  a  dark-brown.  For  a 
goldoi  coffee-brown,  catechu  entirely  superseded 
madder,  one  pound  of  it  being  equivalent  to  six 
pounds  of  that  root.  It  is  prepued  for  dyeing 
purposes  by  being  steeped  in  water  with  a  little 
lime;  the  solution  is  then  strained  off,  and  is 
ready  for  use.  The  dyeing  principle  is  catechene, 
whidi  is  insoluble  when  oxiaized,  to  effect  which, 
in  Great  Britain,  a  salt  of  copper  atong  with  sal- 
ammoniac  is  used.  From  1877  to  1881,  Great 
Britain  imported  annually  about  80,000  tons  of 
catch  and  gambier. 

Cedrela  toona  has  white  fragrant  flowers,  which 
yield  a  sulphur-yellow  and  orange.  The  yellow 
dye  is  extracted  by  boiling  in  water  till  three- 
fourths  of  the  water  is  evi^rated. 

Cbavica  betle  is  the  pan  or  betle-leaf  plant. 
The  leaf  is  said  to  be  used  in  Kanou j  for  colouring 
the  border  of  chintz  made  there,  called  fard- 
pakhta. 

Cinnabar,  a  sulphide  of  mercury,  the  shingarf 
or  vermilion  of  the  bazars,  ground  and  mixed 
with  water,  imparts  a  fre^  pink  tint  to  cotton 
cloth  dipped  into  it. 

Cochineal  is  a  foreign  dye  from  the  Coccus 
cacti.  The  import^ition  into  British  India  of 
cochineal  in  1880-81  was  4182  cwt,  and  in 
1881^2,  2886  cwt^  From  1877  to  1881,  Great 
Britain  imported  about  30,000  cwt.  annually.  The 
aniline  dyes  have  not  seemingly  affected  it. 

Cocoanut  rind  produces  a  dirty  brown  (khaki) 
colour.  Lime,  soda^  and  alum  are  used  as 
mordants.  The  rind  is  powdered,  and  soaked  for 
a  few  days  in  water,  and  afterwards  boiled.  The 
staff  is  washed  in  this  water,  and  a  subsequent 
wash  in  lime-water  gives  the  cloth  a  red  tint 
For  brown  tints,  lime-water  is  not  used.  Dipping 
in  an  infusion  of  myrobalans  renders  these  colours 
darker  and  faster. 

Copper,  sulphate  of,  is  used  with  lime  to  pro- 
duce a  shade  of  li^ht  blue,  principally  iir  leather- 
dyeing.  Verdigris,  a  subacetate  of  copper,  the 
zangar  of  the  biuars,  is  occasionally  used  in  calico 
printing. 

Cosdnium  fenestratum,  a  climber  of  the  western 
forests  of  India,  grows  wild.  Its  roots  and  stems 
contain  a  quantity  of  yellow  colouring  matter 
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similar  in  property  to  that  of  turmeric,  and  yidds 
its  colour  to  water ;  sells  at  3  to  5  annas  the 
pound  in  the  bazars  of  S.  India.  It  is  used  also 
medicinally. 

Crocus  Cashmerianns  of  Kashmir  yields  the 
saffron.  The  saffron  of  C.  sativus,  as  a  oosmeticy 
is  largely  imported  into  India  from  Europe. 

Curcuma  zerumbet  root,  powdered  and  mixed 
with  the  powder  of  sappan  wood,  forms  one 
of  the  abir  red  powders  which  Hindus  throw 
about  during  the  noli  festival,  as  with  the  Con* 
f  etti  at  Rome^ 

Cyperus  longus  and  C.  pertennis  furnish  the 
nacnr-motha  roots  used  by  dyers  to  perfume  doth, 

Datisca  cannabina  roots  give  a  yellow  dye. 

Delphinium  ajads  furnishes  the  asbarg  dye ;  a 
decoction  of  the  flowers  and  stalks  give  a  sulphur 
yellow  dye  to  silk,  known  as  gandhaki ;  also  used 
in  calico  printing.  D.  qoeciosa  flowers  are  simi* 
Uurly  used. 

Dioapyros  mollis.  The  celebrated  shan  black 
vegetable  dye  is  made  from  its  fruit  It  grows 
on  the  mountains  that  separate  the  province  of 
Tavoy  from  the  Siamese  territories.  laokted 
plants  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  Tavoy  and 
Moulmein. 

Earth.  A  soft,  drab-coloured  kind  of  fuller's 
earth,  called  Multani  mitti,  is  used  in  the  Pan  jab 
for  dyeing  cotton  cloth  various  shades  of  buff 
and  brown.  It  is  also  used  in  lieu  of  soap  for 
washing  the  hair  and  body. 

Black  mud  from  the  biottom  of  tanks  and  old 
rice  swamps,  with  the  gum  of  Acacia  Arabica  and 
myrobalans,  is  used  as  a  dye  to  produce  a  shade  of 
blue-black.  It  is  used  alike  for  coarser  cottons, 
blankets,  and  carpets,  and  for  the  flner  silks. 
The  fabric  is  dipped  in  the  mud  and  a  decoction 
or  infusion  of  myrobalan. 

Emblica  officinalis  produces  the  Aonla  fruit, 
which  yields  a  blackish  dye.  It  is  pounded  and 
boiled  with  water,  and  the  cloth  is  dipped  into 
the  decoction  to  obtain  the  colour  called  abunsi, 
a  shade  of  blue-black.  When  mixed  with  myro- 
balan and  sulphate  of  iron,  a  black  colour  is 
obtained.  The  leaves  are  used  for  tanning 
leather,  and  sell  at  Rb.  4  the  cwt. 

Eugenia  jambolana  bark  is  used  as  a  mordant 
for  blue  or  olack  dyes. 

Euphorbia  timcalli  is  the  milk-hedge  plant  of 
Southern  India.  Its  ashes  are  used  as  an  alkali 
in  dyeing,  and  form  an  ingredient  of  the  red 
dye  with  chay-root  It  is  almo  said  to  enter  into 
various  other  dyeing  receipts. 

Ficus  religiosa.  The  pipal  tree  roots  are  boiled 
in  water,  and  with  alum  impart  to  cotton  doth  a 
very  pale  pink  colour. 

Garcinia  gambogia.  The  Touns-tha-lai  or  Pay- 
yai-shin  of  the  Burmese,  yields  a  gum-resin 
which  can  be  dissolved  in  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  affords  a  beautiful  permanent  yellow  varnish 
for  metallic  surfaces. 

Garcinia  mangostana,  the  mangosteen.  The 
rind  of  its  fruit  is  used  for  dyeing  black. 

Gardenia  florida.  In  Japan,  materials  for  dye* 
ing  are  taken  from  a  species  of  Betula,  and  from 
the  Gardenia  florida. 

Glvcyrrhiza  glabra  is  the  liquorice  plant  Its 
wood  is  used  in  calico  printing  m  the  Panjab. 

Goesypium  Indicum,  the  cotton  plant;  its 
flowers  are  used  in  the  Manipuri  district  as  a 
yellow  dye. 


DYES. 


DYES. 


GirtBlea  tomentota,  a  Bhrab  of  all  India^  yfekb 
the  red  godari  or  dhaari  flowen,  and  Iheaa  and  the 
leavea  ave  used  in  dyeing, — ^tbo  leavet  in  dyeing 
sbeep-skiDS  andleatherred,  and  the  flo  were  (dhaari) 
in  Northern  India,  along  vitfa  morinda  bark,  also 
m  a  red  dye.  In  Kandesh  the  flowers  form  a 
considerable  artlole  of  commerce  inland  as  a  dye. 

Hedichinm  spioatnm,  the  Ka-pnr  Kaohri,  grows 
in  Otdna  and  the  snb-Hlttiakvan  forarts.  It  ie 
nade  into  a  decoction  along  with  Oharila,  Panaelia 
Kamtoobadalift,  andNagor-matha  (O^^ienui  longua), 
and  used  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing  to  ImnirC 
a  fragranoe  to  the  oloth.  It  is  aho  need,  like 
camphor,  to  preserve  fabrics  from  ineeots. 

Hedyotia  umbellata  of  Lamarck  ia  the  Olden- 
laiidia  umbellata  of  Linnssus.  It  fumiriiee  the 
ehfnr-rools,  extensrvely  nsed  bydjrers  In  the  sofaih 
of  India.  It  has  been  tried  in  Great  Britain,  but 
has  not  been  succesefal,  owing,  as  it  is  supposed, 
to  deterioration  of  the  chay-root  daring  the  Toyage. 

Hibiscus  rosa- sinensis,  the  shoe  flower.  Its 
rich  scarlet  flowers  yield  a  purple  juioe,  employed 
for  dyeing  a  lilac  oolonr,  and  for  blackening 
leather.    It  has  been  found  useful  as  a  litmus. 

Hoh'gama  longifoHa,  the  Thit-kha-ya  of  the 
Burmese,  is  one  of  the  black  vamish  trees. 

The  Indigo  of  commerce  is  obtained  in  different 
countries  from  species  of  Indigofera.  Sinee  1878, 
an  indigo  has  been  chemically  produced,  but  not 
In  commercial  quantities.  I.  tinctoria  of  India, 
^auritias,  Madagascar,  and  8t.  Domingo,  furnishes 
the  largest  qaantil7  of  indigo.  The  plants  called 
in  India  J.  anil  and  I.  pseudo-tinetoria  are  sup* 
posed  to  be  rarieties  of  I.  tinctoria.  It  is  used 
principally  as  a  blue  dye.  From  1860-51  to 
•1860-61,  its  export  from  India  ranged  in  value 
from  £1,784,888  to  £2,424,332.  In  the  7  yeare 
ia76-76to  1881-82,  the  valueof  the  mdigo  exported 
irom  India  has  run  up  to  4^  miUions  sterling : — 


1875-1876, 

1876.1877, 
1877-1878^ 
1878-1879, 
1879-1880, 
1880-1881, 
1881-1882, 


110,»»2  cwt. 

100,384 

120,605 

105,051 

100,923 

116,870 

150,363 


Bb.  2,87,50,625 
2,96,27,856 
3,49,43,340 
2,90,04,625 
2,94,72,265 
3,57,15,814 
4,50,96,802 


Ip  the  five  years  1877  to  1881,  the  imports 
into  Great  Britain  ranged  from  68,283  to  81,088 
,cwt.  Manilla  indigo  is  a  liquid  extract.  Formosan 
indigo  is  an  excellent  blue  dye,  but  as  imported 
into  China'  it  was  much  adulterated  with  earth 
and  refuse  sugar.  In  Peh-chlh-li,  a  very  good 
indigo  is  sold  under  the  name  of  king-tien. 

Jsatis  tinctoria,  the  woad  of  Europe,  yields  a 
olue  dye ;  another  species,  I.  indigotica,  is  named 
to  a  plant  of  Shang-hai  and  Ohusan  ;  and  I.  tinc- 
toria, under  the  name  of  tien-tsing,  is  also  said 
to  be  cultivated  in  China. 

Iron  oxide,  with  mvrobalans,  as  with  tannic 
and  gallic  adds,  produces  black.  Sulphate  of 
iron  gives  a  black  dye,  and  is  very  extensively 
use4  in  <x)mbination  with  sugar  (goor),  and  some- 
times with  myrobalans.  It  is  also  nsed  with 
othpr  substances  for  various  colours.  With  myro- 
balans it  produ^  a  peevish,  purplish  black  dye. 

Iron,  impure  sesquioxide,  in  the  formof  geru  or 
red  ochre,  is  abundant  in  many  paits,  and  is 
fcctenmvely  used  by  Hindu  devotees  for  dyeing 
their  cloths  of  a  dull  orange  colour  j  and  is  used 
largely  by  dyers  for  several  other  colours.  The 
earth  is  simply  powdered  and  mixed  wife  water, 
into  which  the  cotton  cloth  is  fixed.    Red  odire 


of  It  lighter  colour  than  gem,  is  known  as  lioaji; 
and  yeUow  odue  (hydrsbed  aaeqiuoxida  of  iiQa) 
is  ocesiimnlly  used  as  a  dye,  uiider  the  name  ol 
ramraj,  also  called  zard  or  pili  naitti. 

Jstioph*  eorcas,  the  phyde  nut  Ita  joioe  or 
oil  boOed  with  oxide  of  iron  dyes  black. 

Jatropha  g^dulifera  grows  wild  tfanmilMMrt 
India,  and  its  leaves  are  said  to  jidd  a  gieee 
dye  of  great  beauty  for  cotton  dotha. 

Just&a,  tp.  According  to  Mr.  Fortanet  nev 
Kingpo,  a  bastard  speoies  of  Joaticia  iniaaka 
much  indigo.  The  plants  being  thrown  iato  pki 
in  the  open  field,  and  filled  with  water,  met 
the  rotting  ol  its  herbage,  hme  u  added,  aiiid  tbe 
liquid  thoroughly  mixed  up  vad  beaten;  tb 
water  is  then  drawn  off,  leaving  the  thick  mdigo 
paste  at  the  bottom  to  dry,  pvewatoty  to  heiag 
packed  un  bamboo  baskets.  The  froth  xuiD| 
upon  these  pits  of  liquid  is  eoUeolad  and  niads 
into  an  extract,  caUed  tien-hwa  or  ta'ing-tai,  in 
imitation  of  a  powder  formedy  brou^t  ftom 
Persia,  and  in  great  repute  as  a  paint,  asd  a 
specifie  medieine. 

Ka-bi-ni  of  Akyab  ia  need  to  tinge  fiahii^  aeti 
a  brown  colour. 

Khaaddia  Rheedii  of  Tavoy ;  ita  baik  ia  uaedtD 
dye  cotton  thread  of  a  dirty  red  eoionr. 

Lac  Cooous  laoca,  the  lae  insect  of  India,  ii 
found  on  many  trees,  but  the  beat  of  ita  prodnsc 
is  on  tiie  Butea  frondosa,  Ficus  religioBa,  and  the 
Schleiohera  trijuga,  and  Yatica  laecifeia.  Whei 
ihe  female  is  about  to  lay  her  egga,  ahe  socreto 
a  pellucid  and  glutinous  substance  from  the 
margins  of  her  h^y,  which  in  the  end  coven 
the  whole  insect  as  with  a  oelL  When  t■Mw«^^||^ 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  this  subatanee  beoones  ef 
a  more  or  less  deep  red  or  orange  coloor,  hard 
and  translucent.  Ijiis  is  lac  in  a  cmde  state,  and 
it  often  entirely  covers  a  branch.  The  lac  or 
resinous  incrustation  is  separated  from  the  wood, 
converted  into  shell-lae,  and  cakes  of  Ian-dye 
formed.  It  has  always  had  oompetitoia  with 
cochineal  and  other  dyestnffs,  but  the  aniline 
dyes  have  now  almost  driven  the  lac-dye  out  of 
the  market.  The  ouantitieB  and  vahies  of  the 
exports  from  India  of  lac  and  its  prodocta  i 
under:— 


Cwt.  Rs. 

1875-76,  108,583  75,57,474 

1876-77,  128,712  53,69,764 

1877-78^  104,645  36,20,481 


Cwt  Bb. 

1878»79,  91,423  29,87,157 
1879-80,  71,048  37,14,959 
1880-81,       ...      6^83,302 
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In  ike  five  years  1877  to  1881,  Great  ^rilam 
imported  from  51,159  to  104,278  cwt  <rf  ahell-lac, 
seed -lac,  and  lac-dye. 

Lauras  cinnamomum,  tejpat ;  its  leaves  are  used 
with  myrobalan. 

Lawsonia  inermis.  Mahomedan  women  in  Asb 
use  the  leaves  and  shoots  for  dyeing  their  nails 
red,  also  the  palms  of  the  hand  and  the  soles  of 
the  feet.  The  leaves  are  beaten  into  a  pulp  with 
rice-water,  and  in  that  form  apnlied,  and  tiie 
following  morning  washed  off.  The  manes  and 
tails  of  the  horses  are  stained  red  in  the  same 
manner  ;  some  men  dye  their  beards. 

lichens  of  the  mountains  of  Ceylon,  tbe  Kdl- 
Rherries,'  the  Koondah  hills,  and  &e  Himalayas 
furnish  df  estuffa 

Parmeha  perlata,  P.  Nepalense,  a  yellow  dye, 
and  P.  boireri,  a  deep  brown  dye.  8lMa 
OTvgonosse  and  several  odter  species  grre  a  beauti- 
ful pink  dye.  Ramalinafhiinacea  is  used  for  food; 
Rainalina  vulpina  yields  a  fine  deep  ydlow  dye. 
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i  of  the  Eondahs  ure  the  Oetnria  gUuea 
mad  9Mrih9K  •podea,  Leoanon  Tartarea,  Gyro- 
pftora  40Qsta,  dladonia  nngiferina. 

M  the  Bzliibiaoii  of  1801,  the  Pamielia 
paalala  aent  tem  the  Neilghenriea  and  Ceylon 
waa  vahKd  aH  from  £195  to  £825  per  ton;  and 
tbe  Reeella  lowfonini  sent  feom  Ceylon  at  £8dQ 
the  ton. 

The  ChnlefaQliera  of  the  Panjab  ia  a  mixtore 
of  dye  lidiena,  tiie  ParmeUa  brntaehadaKB,  P. 
Mr]ate,8nditoira!rielyP.Borediata;  Usneaflmla, 
Kamalfaa  ealicaria,  and  Phyaca  lenoomela. 

lime  ia  need  in  eaMeo*printing  in  eombination 
-mtkh  gom  aa  a  naiat  paato.  It  ia  aleo  employed 
-with  aogav  to  ezoite  fermentation  in  indigo,  and 
GonTeit  it  into  ind^  white,  in  the  preaenoe  of 
lijfdrogen. 

Madder  dfatnff  of  Enro^  and  Westero  Aaia 
ia  the  roota  of  the  Rubia  tmctorium,  and  yielda 
the  weH-known  TmUah  red.  The  madder  need 
ilk  India  la  from  the  Rnbia  eordifolia,  locally 
known  aa  the  manjith.  Turkey  madder  roots  at 
one  time  reidiaed  about  30s.  or  SOs.  the  cwt,  and 
■Muajith  somewhat  lees.  Dining  tiie  11  yean 
1850-51  to  1860-61,  the  Tslne  of  the  manjith  ex- 
Mted  from  India  ranged  fipom  £10,694  to  £84,879. 
^le  sde  of  both  these  planta  baa  been  Tery 
aafcntiy  affected  by  the  discorery  of  the  aniline 
c^ea.  Great  Britain  haa  diminished  its  imports  of 
them  aa  nnder,  in  cwts. : — 

ISrr.    '       18T8.  1879.  1880.  1881. 

MpieS       83,061       81,488       22»876       18,129 

Mabotna  PluHptiiiMinBia  fomishea  the  kapU  or 
W«»«*^,  eztenaiTely  osed  in  India  as  an  orange 
dye,  prindpallv  lor  silk  and  wool.  It  is  in  the 
iDcm  of  a  red  mealy  powder  on  the  capsules, 
which  are  gathered  in  Mareh,  and  rubbed  together, 
troddeai  on,  or  shaken  in  bags  till  the  farina  sepa- 
fatoa.  Fonrpartiof  the  powder,  one  of  powdmd 
ahna,  and  two  of  carbonate  of  soda,  are  rubbed 
well  together  with  oil  of  sesamnm,  and  then  boiled 
in  waAer,  into  which  the  silk  is  dipped.  It  is, 
however,  anfficient  to  mix  it  witii  water  alone,  or 
with  water  containing  half  ita  weight  of  carbonate 
at  soda.  It  does  not  require  a  nK>rdant.  It  also 
prodaoes  in  the  N.W.  ProWnoes  a  rich  flame 
eokmr  of  great  beauty  and  permanence.  Colonel 
Bedddme  saya  that  some  of  the  powder,  carefully 
ooffiected  l^  the  Foreirti  Department,  brought  a 
high  price  in  England.  The  bark  is  osed  for 
tanning. 

Maradenia  thiotwla,  a  nathre  of  Sylhot  and 
Boima,  is  cultivated  in  Northern  India.  Its 
leayes  yield  more  and  superior  indigo  to  the 
Indigofera  tinctoria. 

Mica,  in  a  roughly  powdered  form,  fai  used  by 
dyers  and  washermen  to  sprinkle  on  cloth  to  gire 
it  a  qwrkliDg  appearance. 

Morinda  dtnfolia,  M.  bfaoteata,  M.  tinctoria, 
and  M.  umbdlata  are  dye  phuits  common  in  India 
and  eaatwarda  to  China.  The  dyestuff  is  obtained 
both  from  the  roots  and  the  bark.  M.  braoteata 
containa  in  its  bwrk  two  colours,  yellow  and  red, 
changing  to  crimson  by  the  apj^Ssation  of  alka- 
liea.  In  many  places  the  roots  ol  the  M.  umbellata 
are  employ^  instead  of  chay*root  in  dyeing  cotton 
yam  red.  The  ookmt  ia  neither  so  bright  nor  so 
durable.  Dr.  Heyne  thus  desoribes  the  process. 
ftke  8i  poaoids  of  white  cotton  yam  and  soak  it 
hi  1^  pound  of  gingeUy  oil  *,  a  strong  lye  made  of 
theashea  of  the  mi&-hedge,  and  the  yam  steeped 
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m  !t  for  four  nights,  being  dried  in  the  km  during^ 
the  day ;  it  ia  then  washed  in  hmckiah  water,  and 
dried  in  the  aim.  Or  &8eera(kiitoha,  18^  pounds?) 
of  togara  root,  M.  oitrifolia,  finely  powdereo, 
are  put  into  a  pot  of  water  together  with  the. 
yam,  and  kept  all  niffht  oyer  a  &e  of  cow-dung. 
In  the  morning  it  is  taken  out  and  dried  in  the  snn. : 
The  same  process  ia  repeated  for  two  auoosasiye 
days  and  mshta,  which  completes  the  prooesp. 

The  red  c^e  obtamed  from  the  roota  of  the  M.: 
dtrifolia  is  in  general  use  for  dyeing  the  yam  o^ 
the  native  cloths,  both  silk  and  cotton,  and 
better  single  colours  of  the  kind  are  rarely  seen. 
The  use  of  a  mineral  mordant  in  the  nativcr 
process  is  unknown,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
weak  lye  made  from  the  aahes  of  some  jungle 
plants,  no  other  application  ia  made  beyond  Sie 
simple  solution  of  the  extract  from  the  wood  itself.  > 
Meet  of  the  Madras  red  turiMinds  are  dyed  witlr 
the  bark  and  root  of  M.  citrilolia ;  it  yidds  three 
permanent  shades,  a  bright  red,  a  pink  red,  and  a' 
sunt  red.  The  plants  are  cultivated  and  come  to 
maturity  in  three  years ;  the  roots  are  then  dug 
up  and  sorted  into  three  kinds,  according  to  the 
fineness  of  the  fibres.  The  fibres  are  then  cut 
and  beaten  down  weD,  and  afterwards  ground  to 
powder,  which  latter  is  used  for  the  dye. 

Morinda  umbellata  grows  wild  thnmghoot: 
South-Eastem  Asia.  The  bark  of  the  roots  ot 
plants  three  years  old  gives  the  best  dye.  It  iff 
one  of  the  commonest  A  the  red  dyes  of  India ; 
though  the  colour  ii  dull,  it  is  considered  faster 
than  tiie  brighter  tlnta  obtained  from  otiier  sub- 
stances. 

Melanorrhoea  usitatissima  is  the  black  varaidi 
thit-tsay  tree  of  Buraia,  used  to  lacquer  boxes.  M.r 
glabra  is  similarly  useful. 

Melastoma  Malabathricum  and  M.  macrooarpmn 
are  shrubs  of  South-Eastem  Asia ;  their  berriea 
are  used  to  dye  black. 

Memeoylon  tinctorium  \  a  cold  infusion  of  its 
leaves  gives  a  yellow  colour.  It  is  used  for  dyeing 
cotton  cloths  and  grass  mats.  It  also  forms  an 
ingredient  of  the  dyes  obtained  from  sappan  wood 
and  myrobalans,  and  it  is  likewise  used  with  the 
chay-root,  Hedyotis  umbellata,  as  a  red  dye. 

Mergui  red-wood  is  valuable  for  both  black  and 
red,  but  more  especially  for  orange.  The  colouts 
imparted  to  silk,  with  different  mordants,  were  as 
follows  :-* 

1.  Muriate  of  tin,  3  Qhades  of  orange,  vaiying  with 
the  tempeiature  of  the  bark  and  the  time  of  Im- 
mersion. 
%  Aoetate  of  alamina,  2  shades  of  flame  cobur. 
3.  Acetate  of  iron,  2  shades  of  diab. 
4*  Acetate  of  iron  with  a  decoction  of  galls,  a  finq 

black  of  two  shades. 
5k  Mixed  with  manjith,  a  variety  with  red  and  pink 
are  obtained,  but  not  equal  to  mai^ith  alone. 

Kyctanihes  arbor-triads  fiowora  are  dried  in 
the  sun  and  kept  for  use.  They  are  then  boiled 
in  water,  1  pound  to  10  gallons,  evaporatbg  ^ 
galloDS.  The  fabric  is  dmped  into  i^  and  is  dyed 
of  a  fine  orsnge  yellow;  but  it  is  a  fleeting  cdoun 

Parmelia  KamtMshacblis,  the  Obaiehi  lichen  cl 
the  Himalayas,  is  used  as  a  perfume  in  catico 
printing,  price  Ba.  5^  the  ewt  P.  caperata,  P« 
peilata,  and  P.  physodes  are  known. 

Pentaptera  tomentosa,  a  tree  of  the  Cnddapah 
and  Kumool  f<Mrest8.  The  bark  is  uaed  with  iron 
for  dyeing  black. 

Phyllanthns  emblioa  bark  is  used  aa  a  tanning 
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gnbfiiatioe  lor  barking' sails,  nets,  Imd  lines.  Its 
frnit  is  used  in  dyeing  black. 

Hstada  vera  flowers,  called  bnsnak,  are  used 
in  the  Panjab  and  N.W.  Proyinoes  in  silk-dyeing, 
as  also  are  the  galls  formed  on  this  plant 

Polygonnm  Chinense,  P.  barbatmn,  and  P. 
ancnlare  all  produce  a  beautifal  blue  colour,  much 
Uke  that  from  indigo.  The  leaves  are  first  dried, 
then  pounded,  and  made  into  small  cakes,  which 
are  sold  in  the  shops.  Three  cuttings  of  P. 
ttnctoria  are  obtained  in  China  annually.  It  has 
be^i  introduced  into  Belgium.    It  has  red  flowers. 

Potash  is  used  in  extracting  the  crimson  dye 
from  safflower,  and  also  occasionally  in  calico 
printing.  It  is  usually  obtained  from  the  stalks 
of  the  Penicillaria  spicata  or  bajra. 

Punica  granatum  or  pomemnate.  An  infusion 
of  the  root  bark  yields  a  deep  blue  precipitate 
with  salts  of  iron ;  a  yellowish- white  one  with 
a  solution  of  isinglass ;  a  greyish-yellow  one  with 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  potash  or  ammonia 
colours  it  yellow.  A  light  red  dye  is  produced 
from  the  flowers.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  is  ground 
and  boiled,  and  the  concentrated  decoction  is 
used  alone  in  dyeing  cloth  a  greenish  brown  or 
khak-rezi  colour.  The  doth  is  simply  dipped  in 
the  decoction.  But  it  is  more  generally  used 
akmg  with  some  other  dye  as  a  colour  concen- 
trator, in  which  case  the  rind  is  boiled  along  with 
the  other  dye.  It  is  used  for  fixing  the  colour  of 
turmeric  in  yellow  and  orange  shades,  and  tur- 
meric with  indigo  for  the  various  shades  of  green. 

P^chotria.  The  wood  of  the  jack,  the  root  of 
the  psychotria,  the  bark  of  the  gamboge  trees,  the 
flowers  of  the  butea,  the  rind  of  the  B^gal  quince, 
the  leaves  of  the  memecylon  and  the  touk-yat,  all 
produce  bright  yellow  dyes. 

Pterocarpus  santalinus.  Red  sanders  wood  is 
hard  and  of  a  bright  garnet  red  colour,  and  is 
employed  to  dye  a  lasting  reddish  -  brown  on 
wooL  It  only  yields  its  colour  to  ether  or  alcohol. 
The  exports  of  this  wood  from  Madras  in  one  year 
amounted  to  nearly  2000  tons.  Price,  £6  to  £9 
the  ton. 

Quercus  infectoria  and  other  species  yield  the 
gall  or  dyers'  nut-oak.  Q.  infectoria  is  called  the 
gall  oak,  because  the  gall  or  nut-gall  is  produced 
on  it.  It  is  a  native  of  the  countries  from  the 
Levant  to  Kurdistan,  and  is  supposed  to  yield  the 
product  known  as  Mecca  galls,  £.  I.  galls,  and 
Bttssora  galls. 

Bandia  dumetorum  fruit,  the  main-phal,  is  used 
in  calico  printing  as  a  colour  intensifier. 

Khamnus  catharticusis  the  buckthorn  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Its  foliage  and  bark  can  be  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  a  green  dye.  B.  chlopnorus, 
Lindky,  and  the  B.  utilis  of  China,  furnish  a 
superior  green  pigment  for  silk. 

in  1848,  M.  de  Montigny,  consul  at  Shang-hai, 
forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce  green 
cottons  named  Liou-sai  (that  is,  cloth  dyed  with 
the  dye  produced  by  the  tree  liou).  Father 
Helot  stated  that  these  cottons  are  commercially 
known  bv  the  name  of  Se-lo-pou  (green-coloured 
doth)  when  dyed  with  the  Dark;  Ngheou-loee 
(water  lily  green  colour)  and  Ngheou-lo-pou 
(water  lily  green  doth),  that  is  to  say,  dyed  of 
the  colour  of  the  leaves  of  nymphsea,  when  they 
have  been  dyed  with  the  Lo-kao.  The  cost  of 
dyeing  in  green  a  square  metre  (89  inches  and  a 
fraetion)  of  cotton  stuff,  either  with  the  bark  or 
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the  Lo-kAo,  is  about  60  centimes  (aboHi  6  amiis 
and  6  pies).  M.  de  McntignT  sent  at  the  shm 
time  10  catties  (about  13  pounds)  of  Pih-cbow-cBs 
(green  colour),  cost  4950  sapecs  (about  10  npses 
6  annas),  60  catties  (about  66  pounds)  <d  T0Bg^ 
loh,  a  green  paint  said  to  be  prepared  from  the 
seed  ol  No-me,  cost  20,800  sapecs  (about  42 
rupees  4  annas). 

Bbeum  Moorcroftianmn,  the  rhubarb  root^  ■ 
used  to  obtain  a  ydlow  on  woollen  and  silk. 

Bhizophora  mangle,  the  mangrove  baik.  Is 
Arakan  yidds  a  dye  of  a  choodate  ookNn;  A 
decoction  of  a  mangrove  bark  of  Penang  is  mM. 
to  produce  a  deep  black  in  material  previCTMiy 
dyed  blue.  Mangrove  bark  is  ezteneivdy  ex- 
ported to  China  as  a  tanning  substance. 

Bm-nay,  of  the  Burmese,  is  used  for  djmg 
phoungye  (priests)  dothes  with  yellow  oniige 
colour. 

Bubia  eordifolia  supplies  the  Indian  maajith  of 
commerce,  and  B.  tinctoria  the  madder,  both  of 
them  yielding  a  red  dye.    See  Madder. 

Budlia  comosa,  of  Assam,  the  mai-gyee  «f 
Burma  and  Tenasserim,  furnishes  the  blue  room 
dye,  which  is  prepared  after  the  manner  of 
indigo.  It  grows  wild.  R  indigoiica  is  the 
Tien-ching  of  China,  where  it  is  grown  for  its 
blue  dye.  R  indigofera  is  cultivated  in  Bmaa 
for  local  use  as  a  blue  dye.  Its  yield  m  aboat 
8  cwt.  per  acre. 

Saltpetre  in  solution  is  used  in  wool-^eing. 

Safiron,  from  the  Crocus  sativus  of  Europe,  is 
largely  imported  into  India  as  a  cosmetic.  Saflroa 
from  Kashmir,  from  its  price,  is  prohibitiye  as  a 
dye;  it  is  used  as  a  drug  and  oosmetic 

Semecarpns  anacardium  is  tiie  maildng-nnt  tne; 
the  juice  of  the  nut  is  used  for  marking  dotb. 

Soda  salts,  in  the  f<»in  of  impure  carbonate  or 
sulphate  of  soda,  are  used  as  detei^^entB,  for  wadui^ 
doth  as  a  preliminary  in  calico  printing.  Hkbo 
salts,  efflorescing  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  gxouDd, 
have  rendered  tracts  of  land  in  Hindostan  unod- 
tivable.  A  carbonate  of  soda,  cdled  nuni,  is  pre- 
pared from  the  reh  efflorescence,  by  disaolving  it 
in  water  and  allowing  fordgn  snbstanoes  to  aettie. 

Sajji  is  a  mixture  of  the  carbonates  of  soda  and 
potadi.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  wood-aafaes  and 
reh  in  water,  and  exposing  the  sdution  to  the  ami 
for  several  days.  It  is  used  in  extraetang  tiie 
crimson  dye  from  safflower ;  also  in  bleaching. 

Soymida  febrifuga  is  used  to  produce  one  of  Ibe 
khaki  or  dirty  browns  of  whi<m  ooAixm  slafls  are 
of  ted  dyed ;  it  is  used  also  dong  with  more  valu* 
able  amotto  and  kapila. 

Strobilanthufi  flaccidus,  the  rampat  of  India,  is 
a  smdl  shrub.  Its  leaves  and  twin  are  boiled  in 
water  with  the  yam  to  be  dyed  red,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  permanent  colour. 

Symplocos  racemosa,  S.  grandiflora,  S.  panien* 
lata,  bark  and  leaves,  yidd  yellow  dyea.  Hie 
bark  is  used  in  calico  printing  and  leather-dyeii^ 
and  as  an  auxiliary  to  other  dyes;  they  are  and 
with  madder. 

Tagetes  erecta  and  T.  patula,  the  mangolda; 
their  flowers  soaked  in  water  yield  a  yeUow  dy% 
when  squeezed  out  by  the  hand.  Conunon  people 
use  it  for  their  house  dothing.  The  she^kw  of 
yellow  are  called  gendia  and  champaL 

Tamarisk  galls,  from  Tamarix  artknlata,  T.  ori-^ 
entdis,  and  other  spedes,  are  known  to  the  ladiaa 
dyers  and  calico  printers  as  the  main. 
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T^pkroBa  MK)]]mea,  of  Nubia,  and  T.  toxicaria, 
of  the  Nile. 

Terminalia,  Seyeral  species  of  this  genus  pro- 
duce the  commercial  myrobalan  fruits  or  nuts, 
vhich  yield  with  alum  a  good  durable  yellow,  and 
with  salts  of  iron  a  black  colour.  Those  of  T. 
beHerica  are  used  for  dyeing  cloth,  also  in  tanniog. 

The  bark  and  leaves  of  T.  cati^pa  are  astringent, 
and  with  salts  of  iron  yield  a  black  pigment. 

A  deooction  of  the  bark  of  T.  chebula  is  employed 
in  tanning  leather,  and  is  used  as  a  mordant  in 
dyeinff.  Its  nuts,  when  mixed  with  alum,  yield  a 
dye  which  chintz  printers  and  carpet- wearers  con- 
sider their  best  and  most  durable  yellow.  Along 
with  fcrmginous  mud,  it  gives  a  good  and  durable 
black  dye ;  and  the  outer  coat  of  the  rind  wiUi 
sulphate  of  iron  yields  a  blade  dye,  which  is  used 
by  dyers  and  hamess-makenL  It  forms  an  in- 
gredient in  dyeing  red,  along  with  sappan  wood. 
All  the  madder-dyed  cloths  are  first  steeped  in  it. 
Hie  dyers  pound  the  outer  rind  of  the  fruit,  and 
mix  it  with  water ;  the  cloth  is  simply  dipped  into 
this  mixture.  The  colours  obtained  are  black  with 
sulphate  of  iron,  ffreen  with  turmeric,  dark  blue 
witii  indigo,  and  brown  along  with  catechu.  It 
is  used  more  as  a  concentrator  of  colour  than  as 
ooQtrilmting  much  colour  of  its  own. 

The  nut  of  T.  chebula  is  the  most  valuable. 
The  frait  consistB  of  a  white  pentangular  nut,  of 
which  the  shell  or  covering  is  used  both  by  dyers 
and  tanners. 

Terminalia  arjuna.  The  inner  bark  is  broken  into 
chips,  and  the  dye  extracted  by  boiling.  It  is  one 
of  the  barks  employed  in  producing  the  khaki 
brownish  colour  on  cotton  cloths.  If  the  cotton 
yam  or  cloth  has  been  previously  dipped  in  a 
mordant  solution  of  alum  and  myrobalans,  a 
daiker  fast  colour  is  produced. 

In  1880-81,  India  exported  315,628  cwt.,  value 
R8.12,87,087,  and  in  1881-82, 391,566  cwt.,  value 
R8.14,44,925. 

Thit-na-myeng  of  Akyab  dyes  yellow,  and  with 
oil  and  lac,  a  red  colour  is  obtained. 

Toddalia  aculeata  is  a  common  shrub  of  the 
Peninsula.  Its  root  has  a  yellow  wood  and  yellow- 
ish corky  bark,  which  yield  their  colour  to  water. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  lopez  root  formerly 
famed  in  Europe.  The  root-bark  sells  at  8  to  5 
annas  the  pound. 

Tmnmeric  dyes  a  dirty  yellow  with  an  alkaline 
earth. 

Vateria  Koxburghiana  yields  the  piney  varnish. 

Yentilago  acalyculata  is  said  to  be  a  native  of 
Central  and  Northern  India,  and  V.  maderasnatana 
is  found  in  Ceylon  and  the  Indian  Peninsula  and 
Burma,  and  is  employed  by  the  native  dyers  to 
produoe  an  orange-red  dye.  These  two  plants 
were  for  long  confounded  one  with  the  other,  and 
it  is  not  yet  known  whether  V.  acalyculata  is  as 
rich  in  dyestu£F  as  that  of  V.  maderaspatana, 
which  furnishes  the  puplay  chukkay  of  the  Tamil 
and  the  rakta  pita  of  Bensal.  V.  maderaspatana 
is  a  climber,  its  root-bark,  combined  with  nedy- 
otis  umbellata,  yields  a  beautiful  chocolate  colour 
or  brownish-purple,  and  with  galls  a  black  dye. 
It  sells  at  8  to  5  annas  the  pound.  Its  colouring 
matter  occurs  in  the  roots  and  wood  of  the  plant. 
It  is  used  in  Bangalore  by  the  carpet-weavers. 
The  dye  is  extracted  by  boiling  the  chips  of  the 
wood  in  water.  Simple  dipping  in  the  solution 
imparts  the  dye,  bat  the  colour  is  fleeting.    If 


the  cotton  yam  or  cloth  have  been  previomsly 
dipped  in  a  mordant  solution  of  alum  and  myro* 
balans,  a  darker  colour,  which  is  fast,  isprodnoed. 
— Roxh,;  Ainslie;  Crawfurd;  Mason;  TomUnson; 
M'Culloch;  Simmonds;  Fortune;  ExhUntionSy  1851, 
1862;  Birdwood^  Veg,  Prod.;  Maritime  Com* 
merce;  StatAbsi.;  Poole's  StaL  of  Comm. ;  Ore's 
Dictionary;  Annual  Statement  of  Trade, 

DYNASTIDJE.  Macl.  This  insect  family 
of  dung-beetles  is  represented  by  the  genera 
Oryctes,  Jllig.;  Xylotrupes,  Hope;  Phileurus, 
Latr. ;  Orphnus,  MacL^  in  India. 

DYSOXYLON.  One  roedes,  of  Java,  yields  a 
fruit  used  as  garlic.  D.  Championii  is  a  great  tree 
of  the  central  province  of  Ceylon,  found  up  to  an 
elevation  of  4000  feet.— T^tr.  D.  procerum,  a 
timber  tree  of  Assam.  D.  multijugum,  Am.^ 
Guarea  paniculata^  Roxh.,  a  tree  of  Chittagong 
and  Tiperah.— /Joxi.  ii.  p.  240. 

DYSOXYLON  MACROCARPUM.   Bl 
Guarea  hineotarif era,  Hogeb,  |  Amooara  fldf ormia,  W,  III. 

A  great  tree  of  Ceylon,  found  in  the  central 
province,  up  to  an  elevation  of  3000  feeti  and  at 
Battioaloa.— TAir.  p.  60. 

DYTISCID^.  MacL  This  msect  famOy  of 
aquatic  coleoptera  in  India  is  represented  by  the 
genera  Cybister,  Curt. ;  Dytiscus,  Linn. ;  Eun- 
ectes,  Erich;  Hydaticus,  Leach;  Colymbetes, 
C/otn;. ;  Hy cbrpporus,  Clairv. 

DYUPETIR,  a  name  of  Indra,  seemmgly  the 
oriffin  of  the  name  Jupiter,  perhaps  from  Jiva,  life, 
and  Pitra,  father.  Dyupetir  mav,  however,  be 
from  the  words  Deo,  goa,  and  Pltra,  father,  or 
from  Div,  the  sky,  and  Pitra,  father.    See  Dyaus. 

DYUTA.  Sansk.  Gambling  with  dice,  chess, 
etc.,  or  betting  on  cocks,  rams,  etc.  Dynta-prati- 
pad,  also  Dyuta-pumima,  in  Hinduism,  is  the 
night  of  the  last  day  of  the  light  hidf  and  eve 
of  the  first  day  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month 
Eartik,  which  is  to  be  spent  in  gambling  in  honour 
of  Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of  fortune. — WHson. 

DZ  AT.    BuRH.    An  open  shed  near  a  Burmese 


^ZU  NAWAZ,  A.D.  490-525,  a  Himyarito  king 
of  Yemen,  who  visited  Medina  (Yathrib),  of  whi<£ 
half  the  population  were  Jews,  and  he  became  a 
convert.  He  invaded  Nejran,  and  destroy^  20,000 
Christians,  throwing  them  into  a  blazing  trench. 
— Koran  Sura,  85 ;  Muir,  i.  162. 

DZUTU.    Tel.    The  scalp-lock  of  Hindu  men. 
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E.  This  letter  in  the  English  language  has  three 
distinct  sounds,  as  in  the  words  here,  her,  and  there. 
In  Sanskrit,  the  e  is  always  long ;  and  the  sound 
of  the  Arabic  e  can  be  better  indicated  by  the 
English  letter  y;  but  to  imitate  the  sounds  of 
some  of  the  e  letters  of  the  languages  of  South- 
Eastern  Asia,  the  English  e  has  to  be  duplicated, 
thus,  ee.  To  obtain,  by  means  of  the  English  e, 
its  sound  as  in  there,  the  e  is  usually  accented|  as 
in  Veda.  In  the  languages  of  Southern  India,  and 
in  Malealam  and  Tamil  especiallv,  the  initiiJs  e  or 
a  are  verv  commonly  pronounced  as  if  preceded  by 
an  initial  y^  B-A  as  B-vea. 

E  character  in  the  Chinese  tongue  means  a  bar* 
barian,  and  is  applied  bv  them  to  all  foreigners, 
as  the  Hindus  apply  Mlilecha,  the  Greeks  and 


DA. 


EAGLE. 


lAtiitt,  Ba^b&rofi  itnd  Barbanifi,  kk  Jemi  ni^ 
GcJiltfle,  and  as  Arabs  ttse  Ajam.  In  thfe  SOfch 
ftHacle  of  the  British  treaty  ^ith  the  Chinese, 
it  WAS  stipulated  that  E  should  not  be  tlsed  to 
msignate  the  people  of  Britain.  Ynen  is  another 
Chinese  tettn  for  foreigner,  the  exact  meaning  of 
i^bidi  bits  not  b^n  mentioned ;  and  the  term  Hung- 
mou-yin,  red-bristled  tnan,  tras  also  applied  to  the 

EA  of  the  Ch^dees  is  Bchahnann,  the  Sariour. 
Eft  %  mofeoTet,  the  Oannes,  lawgirer,  of  the  frag- 
ments of  Berosus  in  the  scnlptures  of  Assyrian 
palaces  and  on  flinders,  the  &uahalm^  of  H^gin, 
and  the  Oes  of  Heliadios. 

EAGtLE. 

Kear,  .    .    . 
Neshr,     .    ; 


Nisr,  .....  H£B. 
Sherza,  ....  Hind. 
AqtiUii,    .    i     .      It.,  Bp. 


.    .  Arab. 

I      .    CHAt. 

.    *   .  fr. 
AcQer,     ....     Gut. 

The  eiigled,  ihe  Aqnilince,   are  arranged    by 

naiaMliftts  ail  ft  {mb-family  of  the  FalconidsB,  at  the 

ofd^  Rapfo>r«i.  br  birds  of  prfey,  the  Accipitrei^  of 

LfamftiiSf  ttid  toe  Kapaceci  and  Raptatorto  of  crtiher 

authors.    Dr.  Jerdon  arranges  the  AqniliiSfe  into 

dve  groups,  tH  True  t^agles,  Kite  Eaglel^)  Hawk 

BilgM,6efpe&t  Eagles.  And  Fishing  Eagles.  Th^ 

are  birds  pdWerftil  in  flight,  and  are  often  named 

in  fiMpiixre.    Job  xixiit.  27  sttys : 

'  Ib  it  at  thy  voice  that  tfid  e&gle  so&rs, 
AHA  Hhbt^fote  maketh  his  n«st  on  hi^ht 
Tbd  z»dk  Ifl  the  place  of  hid  habitatioii. 
iie  abides  on  the  Orac,  the  plaioe  of  strength, 
^enoe  ha  j^oimoes  upon  his  prey. 
His  eyes  diseern  afar  off.' 

1.  TRrsEAGLBS^ 

(ft)  AlfkiUi  cht*psnetMy  Linn.,  Golden  Eagle. 
Ffidto  filgei-,  tShtt^.  \  Aqmladaph8&tiia,JEr()c^«m. 

F.  meMbnimt,  lath.        \  A.  bebilis,  Pailas. 

The  goldeii  ekgle  is  fonhd.over  the  greater 
piiH  of  i(6fthehi  and  ceiltral  Europe,  Asia^  and 
America*  W  is,-  however,  rare  iU  India,  and  only 
i<i  tbe  Ilhnalajrft,  fo^  hi  Oudh  and  the  K.  W.  Hima- 
laya it  is  the  lammergeyer  to  which  Europeans 
gve  the  nam^  of  goldeti  ea^e.  It  ii  nam^d 
srkilt  ftnd  Bjurkut  bjr  the  Motigols,  and  is  the 
Beitt^eoote  Whidb  Atkiiifeon  notices  in  his  travels. 
It  ill  5  to  8(  feet  long ;  and  the  Kirghis  and  other 
Monlfoi  tribeit  train  It  to  kill  antelopes^  foxes, 
and  even  wolves.  It  is  carried  on  ft  perch  betwixt 
ti^d  ih6n,  o^  db  a  horse. 

(b)  Aquila  imperialism  Bechst.,  Imperial  Eagle. 
Aqnila  mogilnik,  Omd.       1  A.  Nipalensis,  ffodg, 
A.  heliaca,  8av,  I  A.  chrysstos,  Jerdon, 

A.  bifasoiata,  Oray,  ffard,  | 
Fras, Beng.  I  Jumiz,  Jumbiz, .    .  Hind. 

TH^  !tt|^§Hal  eagld  is  found  throughout  tbe 
H!«ii^ft{  is  liot  ttlicottltnon  in  Central  India  and 
ob  tli^  tftble-lftnd,  but  16  rare  hi  ihe  south  df 
Itkdia.  It  tommeneee  to  seek  i(s  prey  about  an 
bou^  ftfl^  (IttiiriBe,  btmtlng  slowly  at  iio  great 
elefftti&n  bfei  bttfiOi^  talleys  mA  l^tlnes,  and 
o^et^AmOif  &itet  cultitated  gK)und,  pouticing  on 
hArtii;  fldfiMii)  tftts,  Hta^Sy  etc.,  btit  will  eat 
oftfri^. 

'  (6)AqUiln  w«t?fd,  Glinet.,  Spotted  Eagle. 
4qu|ia  mel^»tu8,  aai\      I  A.  vittata,  Bodff, 

Bnkayari  Jiyadha,  Beno.    Nalla-gedlia,-    .    .    .  Tel. 

ffift$«gir  i    i    t  Hlfft>.  I 

■  Thii  Sbotted  eftgW  ib  found  thit)Ughottt  Ilidii*, 
N.  AlHtt,  W«ri*ni  Asift,  and  thfe  0.  df  Europe, 


and  18  tolehil)ljr  common  in  the  fcatofttie  shI  m 
Malabar.  It  prefers  the  vicinity  of  enltinteft 
places ;  it  lives  on  small  anlriiate,— rftl^  sqoiiT^ 
lizards,  and  frogs. 

(d)  Aquila  fulvescens,  Gray,  Tawny  Eag^ 


A«  vindiana,  Front,  JBi. 
A.  nseyioides,  ^jnK. 
pholwaofihe  .   WiSC 
^nrsawul  of  tbe  TistiLi. 
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A.  punctata,  Cfray^  ffard. 
A.  fuaca,  „         „ 

Wokhab,  ....  HiNt). 

All, Tah. 

Alawa,  SfllWai  .    .    Tel. 

This  resembles  the  imperial  eagle  in  tiMtmt 
It  is  found  in  a  great  part  of  India,  ia  Very  kb9&> 
datlt  in  the  Dekhan,  but  is  unknown  in  Mabhir, 
Bengal,  afld  to  the  E:  of  India.  It  prefos  in 
open  plains.  It  quests  slowly  over  fieHs,  sad 
feeds  on  hares,  partridges,  rats,  lizards,  aad  oesa- 
sionally  enters  villages  and  towns  !&d  caniaai 
chickens  and  ducklings.  It  pursues  and  robs  kiM^ 
falcons,  and  Other  birds  of  prey.  Iti  fe&ttesoe 
used  for  feathering  arrolr-sbaftB. 

(e)  Aquila  hastata^  Less.,  the 
Eagle ;  Spizsetufi  punctatus,  Jerd, 
Jiyada,  Gatimar,      HiKix  |  Phari  Tisa,  .   .  .  HdiBl 

This  eagle  is  not  GOinm<Hi.    it  robs  bids'  mKk 
(f )  AquUa  pennata^  Gmel.,  Dwari  £igl& 
Spieaetas  milvoides,-  Jhrd.  \  Biitaqilikitrqdiisi«,M 
Acpiila  minitta,  Brehm.       | 
Bajdiati  Jninix,     .  HmD.  I  Pnnja  Ptaiida, .   .  X»l 
Gilhri  mar,  ^    .    .      „      |  Oodatal  gedda,     .   Tn. 

This  eagle  is  found  in  W.  Asia,  N.  Africa,  aA 
S.  Europe,  and  throughout  India,  freqneilibi 
groves  of  trees,  gardensi  and  coltinted  hid, 
and  pounei^  on  squirrels,  rats,  doves,  pgosii 
chickens.  Hens  with  ohickens  readily  reeoi^ 
it,  and  call  their  young  to  them.  Crows  oftei 
pursue  it  out  of  their  bounds. 

2.  KttEfcAGLtS. 

(g)  Neopus  Malaiensis,  Reinwardt,  Black  E*gte. 
Aquila  perniger,  ffodgs,       \  Kisaetaa  ovivons,  Jeri. 
Heugong,    .    .    .    Bhot.    Adavi  nalla  Qedda,   1^ 
Liihmoli^  Bofag,    .  L£t>cn.  | 

This  eagle  is  found  iii  most  of  the  billj  tad 
jungly  districts  of  India,  of  Burma  and  Malijtta* 
It  is  generally  seen  circling  or  questing  for  m 
at  no  great  height  Its  chief  food  is  obtained  by 
robbing  birds*  nests  of  the  eggs  and  the  yonng. 

3.  Hawk  Eagles. 
(h)  NisattUs  Bonelli,  Temm. 
Nisaetus  niveos,  Jerd.         \  Aquila  intennedia,  A«. 
Mohr-angah,     .    .  Smb.  1  Rajalei    .    .    .   .  'iJ*- 
Mohr-angi,   i    •    .      „      ( Kand^  salAwa,   .    T^ 
This  eagle  ifl  about  27  ilitthefi  long,  tuid  is  km 
throughout  India  in  the  hilly  and  junglt  distil 
It  preys  on  game  birds,  and  peafowl,  dueia^  hew* 
and  waterfdwl,  also  on  taine  pigotftiB.    Df-  ^^(^ 
thinks  it  could  be  trtdned  to  hUnt  bares,  andop^ 
fftwns,  and  biifttftid. 

(i)  Limnaelus  niveus^  Temm. 
Falco  iimnaetas,  Viffora.      |  Nisaetos  pallidas,  iliM^ 

This  email  e^le  oocui«  in  Bengal  (Sa4k)t  ^ 
nprth  to  the  Himalfiya,  and  easterly  into  Bunsi) 
Halayana,  and  the  Archipelago. 

(j)  Limnaetus  cristateUus^  Temm. 
Talco  Lathami,  SHdt.  |  F.  dnhattl,  9md. 

Shah  BaS)  .    j    .    Hlif  0.  |  Jvtii  Bhl^   •   *   *  ^ 

The  crertW  hawk  eagle  i^  fottid  tlmwi«M*J 
Oetitral  India,  the  F^nmsdlfc,  i&d  Oejrkm,  ^  * 
sftkl  to  inhabit  ihe  Hknitla^  «inac»,  alMl  Blrtiitf. 


EAGLE. 

I  sits  oh  a  high  tree,  and  pounces  on  liaree,  part- 
tiges,  youDg  peafowl,  jungle-fowl,  etc. 

(k)  LimnaetHs  Nipaknsis^  Hodg6.,  Spotted  Hawk 
Eftgle. 

BMettui  Kipaloiina,  JEToc^.  |  Fslco  oriMitalif,  tTemm. 
U  pulchtfTi  ,,       I 

(eijore«  •    •    .    •   Bhot.  j  Kanzka  Oheel^ .    .      LiPi 

This  has  been  fotmd  in  the  Himalaya,  Khaasja 
lills,  and  G^Iod.  It  kills  {JheaaantS}  partridges, 
ad  other  small  birds. 

(1)  Limnaetus  Kienktii^  De  Sparre.  Itnfcros- 
leilied  HawkEkgle,  Bpizaetus  albognlanS,  Tickell 
liis  is  rare  in  the  Himalaya  and  Central  India. 

(m)  Limnaetus  caligatus^  Horsf.,  is  a  dark- 
olotued  bird  ot  Malacca. 

4.  SEfti'EKT  Eagles. 
(n)  Circaetus  G alliens^  Gmel.,  Serpent  Eagle, 
1  bracbydactylus,  Meyer. 


Sep  mail. 


Patntda-tfedda,  .  .  Tkl. 
Rawvlofihe  .  "WAori. 
Kendateleof  the  f IBV  alA. 


Bbno. 

.OAK. 
Satnp*iiiiir» .  .  .  Hind. 
PembQ  prandn^    •     Tah. 

This  serpent  eagle  is  fouttd  in  the  soath  of 
BarDpe«  N.  Af  riea«  all  over  India  and  Asia,  and 
|>refer8  th^  open  ground^  qnesting  like  a  harrier. 
It  eats  any  creature,  but  Inakes  and  iiaards  are  its 
chief  food,  horering  in  the  air,  and  |>o11ncing 
mddenly  like  a  stone  down.  It  seizes  with  its 
talons  the  Snake  by  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the 
Bnake  often  twines  its  body  arottnd  the  bird,  and 
racnmbers  it. 

(o)  SplMnis  cheela,  Daud. 


Faloo  albidtln,  Cuv. 
F.  xindulatttfl,  Vigwi, 
CiroaetdB  nndolatus,  Jerd, 
TiUd  bej,  Bab  eheer^  B£no. 
Fuijbej,.    .    .    .      », 
Goom,     .    •    .    «     Can. 


ClfcftCtas  Nipftlehsis,  tJod. 
Buteo  baclia,  Ftanktin. 
B.  ttelanotnB,  JerdL 
Bottagenda,    .    «  Ck)im. 
Muza^a^    .    i    i  Mahb. 
Nalla  pamula  gedda,  TSL. 


The  crested  serpent  eagle  is  found  all  over 
lodia,  in  Assam,  and  Burma.  It  lives  on  snakes, 
lizards,  rats,  frogs,  and  insects. 

(p)  Spiiomii  httchn,  Daud.,  from  JavA  and 
Shmatra ;  is  the  Falco  bido  of  Horsfield. 

fq)  Spilvmi.9  sipilogaster^  Blalnv.,  from  Ceylon 
andS.  India. 

(r)  Spiiornig  holospilus^  VigorSi  is  from  the 
Philippines. 

5.  Sea  EaoLEs  or  Fishikg  EAatES. 
(fl)  Pandion  MUsslus,  L.,  Osprey ;  Fish  Hawk. 
Pandion  Indicus^  tiodgs,       Pandion  flaTialia. 
Macb  moral,  &da, .  Beno.    Pantiang, .    .    .     Lepoh. 
Mach  manga,     .     .    „  Verali  adi  pong,     .    Tam. 

Machariya,    .     *     .    „  Kori^in  gedda,  Tel. 

Haeha-rang, .  .  .  Hnm.  Htfggnli  of  .  YEBRala. 
The  fish  hawk  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  is 
spread  all  over  India ;  abuiidant  near  the  coast, 
and  ftlonff  marine  lagoonSi  It  plunges  from  a 
^eat  height  into  the  sea^  and  carries  o8  a  goodly- 
sited  fish,  but  is  frequently  fobbed  by  the  Halise- 
td«  lencogaster.  P.  leucocephalus,  (lonld^  occurs 
in  Australia. 

{iyPoliotetus  ichihyatuSf  Horsf.,  White- tailed 
Sea  Eagle. 


Pandion  lineatua,  Jtrd, 
lebthyoetuB  bicolor,  Gray. 
1 1.  Horifieldii,  Iftxj^ 
fiftch  morol,    .    .    Beno. 


IchihyoBtuB  lvicaivxB,Ifodff, 
Halia3in8  plumbeus,  M^odff, 


MAdhttyA, 


HiNt>. 


EAGLE  STOKES. 

common  in  Hindustan,  Burma,  and  Malayana.  li 
lives  chiefly  on  fish,  but  will  carry  off  a  teal  or 
wounded  duck. 

(u)  PoUoastus  humilis^  Temm.,  a  miniature  of 
the  last ;  is  found  in  Malacca  and  the  islands.  It  is 
the  I.  nanus  of  Blyth. 

(v)  Haliastus/ulviventer,  Viell,  Ring-tailed  Sea 
Eagle. 


Falco  Macei,  Ttmm, 
Halisetna  Macei,  Blpth. 
H.  albipes,  Hodgt, 
Maoha  rang^ .    »    i  BBKOi 
Maoh  mani 
Mach  korol 


r. 


This  eagle  is  rare  south  of  the  Nerbadda,  but 


Halitetua  unicolor,  Oray. 
H.  lanceolatuB,  Hodgs, 

Koral, ,    ,    ,    4    k  BM&, 

Bala, 

Kokna,  Ugns,  of  the  KoL. 
The  ring-tailed  sea  eagle  is  found  throughout 
the  N.  of  India,  along  the  Ganges  and  Indus  up  to 
Kashmir.    It  lives  on  fish,  turtle,  and  snakes. 

(w)  Halixttis  leiicogastfr,  Gmel.,  Grey-backed 
Sea  Eagle. 


F.  dimidiatus,  liajfflf$. 
F.  maritimuB,  Cfmel. 


Blagras  lenoogaster,  £ljfth, 
Ichthysetns  cultrungiB,  BI. 
Falco  blftgrns,  Davd, 

This  sea  eagle  is  found  throughout  tudia,  Ih 
Burma,  Malayana,  alid  Australia,  chfdly  cm  the 
coast  and  near  the  mouths  of  rivets.  It  lifes  m 
sea-snakes,  crabs,  tats,  and  on  fish  which  it  picks 
up  on  the  beach. 

(x)  Halisetus  icucociphalus  iS  of  N.  Amerfcft  fttid 
N.E.  Asia. 

Aquila  n^vioides,  the  taWny  eagle,  is  a  nAtive  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  extending  into  Southern  6urot>e. 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  imperial  eagle.  The 
white-headed  sea  eagle  is  the  adopted  emblem  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Tlie  Wedge- tailed 
eagle  of  Australia,  Aquila  audax,  preys  iudis- 
crimihately  on  all  animals, — lambs,  the  kangaroo, 
bustard.  HallsBtus  leucogaster  is  the  Australian 
sea  eagle.  Batcleur  eagle,  Helotarsus  caudatus,  is 
of  Africa. 

The  eagle  takes  a  part  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Hindus.  The  alleeory  of  Krishna's  eagle  pttl«ulng 
the  serpent  Buddha,  and  recovering  the  oooks  of 
science  and  religion  with  which  he  fled.  16  an 
historical  fact  disguised,  namely,  that  Of  Krishna 
incorporating  the  doctrines  of  Buddba  With  his 
own  after  the  e^tpulsion  of  the  sect  froA  India. 
The  Gulf  of  Cutch,  the  point  whete  the  serpent 
or  Takshac  race  attempted  to  escape,  has  beett 
from  time  immemorial  to  the  present  dav  the 
entrepot  for  the  commerce  of  Sofala,  the  Red  Sea, 
Egypt,  and  Arabia.  There,  Buddha  Trivicrama 
or  Mercury  has  been,  and  is  yet.  invoked  by 
the  Indian  mariners,  especially  tlie  pirates  Of 
Dwarica ;  and  whether  Buddha  or  Merctl^  came 
from  or  escaped  to  the  Nile,  whether  Buddha 
Trivicrama  be  the  Hermes  of  Egypt,  to  whom 
the  four  books  of  science,  like  the  four  Vedas  of 
the  Hindus,  were  sacred,— the  statues  of  Nemi, 
the  representative  of  Buddha  eiactly  resemble  in 
feature  the  bust  of  yoimg  Metnnon.  and  the 
Buddhists  appeared  in  the  Gujerat  Pehinsula, 
and  the  adjacent  Indian  continent  was  the  cradle 
of  Buddhism,  and  in  Saurashtra  are  three  of  the 
five  sacred  mounts  of  the  Buddhist  fkith,  Le. 
Girnar,  Satrunja,  and  Ah\x.-—Jerdon^  Blrd^  o/ 
India ;  Tod'a  jlajasthan. 

EAGLE  STONES.  The  Greeks  believed  that 
the  eagle  stone  or  tetiles  were  only  found  in  the 
nests  of  eagles.  Tlie  eagle  stone  bore  tome  analogy 
to  the  to£^-stoUe.  I^ny  stated  that  a  round 
perforated  Btone,  if  found  in  an  eagle^d  nest,  will 
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prove  to  be  a  specific  against  disease,  and  a  cbann 
against  shipwre^ik  and  other  disasters.  Eagle 
stones  are  the  Hajar-ul-akab  of  the  Arabs,  who 
describe  them  as  resemblinff  tamarind  stones,  but 
hollow,  and  found  in  eagles'  nests,  and  believe 
that  the  eagles  bring  them  from  India. — King, 
EAGLE-WOOD. 


Arab. 
Bbng. 
Chin. 

DUKH. 
DUT. 

Eno. 


;  w 

Gb.? 
Heb. 


.  Jav. 
.  Lat. 


Ud-i-Bukhoor,  Hd.,  Pkrs. 
Ud-i-Kimari,       „         ,i 
Ud-i-Samadn, 
Kalambak,  . 
Al-camericum, 
Lignum  aloes,  .    .     .   „ 
Xylo-aloe,    ....,, 
Agallochom  of  DioMorides. 
Tarum  of  Pliny. 
AgUa  gahra,     .      Malay. 
Kayu  gahra,     .     .      „ 
Pao  d'agila,  .    .     .    POBT. 
Pao  d'agoila,  d^aqnila,  „ 
Aeara ;  Agarhu,    .  Sansk. 
Kuna,      ....    SiAH. 
Krishna  agani,  Tam.,  Tel. 


Agalugen,   . 

Ugoor,     .    . 

Chin-hiang,. 

Ag'r,  .     .     . 

Agel-hout,   . 

Lign-aloes,  . 

Aloes  wood,      .     .    .   „ 

Eagle-wood,  Inoense  wood, 

Agallooha, 

Black  agallooha. 
Boil  d*aigle,     . 
Agallochee, 
Ahel ;  Ahelim, 
Ahiloth,'.         .    .    .    „ 
Ud-i-Ghlni.    Hind.,  Pebs. 
Ud-i-Hindi,      „  „ 

A  highly-fragrant  wood,  much  esteemed  by 
Asiatics  for  buminff  as  incense.  It  is  made  into 
the  pastilles  called  Ud  batti  in  Hindi.  There  are 
several  kinds  in  commerce,  and  supposed  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Aloei^lon  agallochum,  Lour., 
Aqnihuria  agallocha,  Roxb,^  the  Aq.  Malaocensis, 
LanLf  and  the  Aqnilaria  secundaria.  The  eagle- 
wood  incense  seems  to  be  a  resinous  deposit  in 
the  interior  of  the  tree.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxiv.  6,  Prov.  vii.  17,  Cant.  iv.  14.  In 
Siam,  only  one  kind  of  tree  is  known  to  produce 
this :  it  is  only  found  in  one  tree  out  of  twenty, 
and  labourers  often  cut  up  several  before  finding 
any  of  it.  It  chiefly  occurs  in  the  trees  on  the 
islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambodia.  They  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  outward  indications,  and,  felling 
the  tree,  preserve  the  dark  diseased  portion,  which 
is  sold  at  ten  shillings  the  pound. — Bowring^ 
Siam;  Boyle,  III. ;  O'Sh. ;  Roxb. 

EAXA  and  Rai  are  races  often  included  under 
the  name  of  limbu,  along  with  the  Kirata, 
or  Earants,  and  in  appearance  they  are  all  very 
much  alike. 

EAFAY,  according  to  the  Karen,  the  Creator. 

EARL  GEORGE  WINDSOR  devoted  years 
of  his  life  to  the  investigation  of  the  countries 
and  races  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The 
principal  part  of  his  writings  appear^  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  He  also 
wrote  The  Eastern  Seaa,  or  Voyages  and  Adven- 
tures in  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  1832-34, 
with  Observations  on  the  Commercial  Resources 
of  the  Archipelago,  1837 ;  also  Native  Races  of 
tiie  East  Indian  Archipelago  Papuans,  London, 
1853. 

EARNEST  MONEY,  Tirmantha,  Tam.,  is  paid 
down  in  almost  every  transaction  of  India. 

EAR-RING.  E^oT/*,  Gr.  ;  Inaures,  Lat.  Men- 
tioned in  Genesis  zxxv.  4,  Judges  viii.  24,  Hosea 
ii.  IS  ;  are  worn  in  the  ears  by  men  and  women 
in  Eastern  countries,  and  other  ornaments  are 
worn  round  the  neck  like  the  golden  bulla  and 
leather  torum  of  the  Roman  youth.  Phylacteries 
are  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy  vi.  8,  xi.  18.  The 
Malay  women  of  Menangkabau,  in  Sumatra,  place 
a  saucer-shaped  gold  ornament  in  the  ear.  The 
Dyak  women  of  Borneo  also  do  this.  Ear-plugs 
are  worn  by  all  the  Burmese,  male  and  femaje,  in 
a  perforation  made  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  which 
18  gradually  enlarged,  until  it  will  admit  an  oma 


ment  of  the  proper  diameter.    These  are  made  o 
gold,  silver,  pinchbeck,  horn,  wood,  rock-<97atal 
glass,  etc.,  according  to  the  means  of  the  wearer; 
amber   is  the   favourite    and  most    fashionabte 
material,  being  worn  by  the  ladies  of  the  oooxt  of 
Ava.      An   amber   pair  of    ear-plugs   cost  100 
rupees.    Mahomedan  and  Hindu  women  in  lodii 
wear  gold  ear-rings.    The  humbler  Tamil  woam 
insert  rolls  of  palm  leaves.    The  lobe  of  the  esr 
is  sometimes  torn  by  over-stretching.  —  Lk^ 
Committee,  Rangoon. 

EAR-SHELLS  belong  to  the  geniu  HalkliB 
and  family  Haliotidse  of  the  mollusca. 

EARTH,  Globe,  World 


Bhu,  • 
Tieira, . 
Bhu 
Topi 


prak. 


.  Fns. 
Sassz. 

.  Tax. 
Teat 
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Arad, Abab. 

Myay, BuBM. 

Terre, Fa. 

Erde, Gbb. 

Danya^Jahan,  Zamin,  Hd. 
Terra,  ....  It.,  Lat. 

The  surface  of  the  globe  has  81,625,625^ 
square  miles,  of  which  the  waters  are  2S,814,12L 
The  surface  covered  with  water  is  therefore  to 
dry  land  as  S-8  to  1*2.  The  islands  form  scaroeSr 
^2  of  the  continental  masses.  In  astronomy  tl» 
symbol  of  the  earth  (  3  )  is  the  inverted  emfaleB 
of  life,  and  probably  bears  some  rrfefeaoe  to 
terrestrial  corruption  and  decay. 

Earth-Bath  is  a  form  of  medical  treatasienl 
occasionally  adapted  on  the  littoral  tract  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  eastwards  to  the  Indus.  It 
had  a  great  run  in  London  about  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century. 

Earth  Goddess,  Mrittika.  Human  sacrifices  woe 
made  to  this  deity  m  the  Tributary  Mah^a. 

Earth  Nut,  Aiachis  hypogea,  gromid-nnt  Is 
the  year  1879-80,  the  quantity  exported  fiton 
India  was  48,436  cwt,  value  2,85,519  rupeesL 

Earth -Oil  is  found  in  great  abun<ttnee  ia 
Burma,  where  deep  pits  are  sunk  to  obtain  it  It 
is  found  more  or  less  in  almost  every  residency 
of  Java,  oozing  into  wells  dug  in  certain  spots  in 
the  ground  for  it  to  drain  into. 

Earths  of  kinds  are  largely  used  in  India^  A 
white  earth  from  the  hill  state  of  Dhenkaos], 
in  Cuttack,  locally  called  Tedak  earth,  is  used 
for  making  the  marks  on  ^e  forehead,  noae, 
arms,  and  breast,  particularly  by  Hindu  devotees, 
but  also  by  high  class  natives  in  the  Maifais 
Presidency.  That  obtained  from  the  banks  of 
the  Dhumseerie  Nuddee  is  used  for  making  a 
white  paste  to  plaster  over  their  idols.  An  earth 
obtained  near  Seel-Chitta,  in  the  Jummoonah 
Nuddee,  in  Nowffong  Zillah,  is  used  in  p^nH^g 

The  Chamarfi  earth  of  Spiti  is  of  a  bright, 
deep  red  colour,  and  used  in  dyeing. 

Ijie  Chcuar/o  is  an  orange-coloured  dye-earth 
of  SpitL 

Mitti-gachni,  called  also  Multani  Mitti,  or  GH- 
i-Multan,  is  a  soft  saponaceous  earth,  lised  for 
washing  the  hair,  ateo  medicinally.  Its  wbte 
variety,  termed  Khujro,  is  eaten.  Its  ydQov 
varietv,  termed  Khdhri,  is  used  for  dyeing  dotbs. 
A  light-green  variety,  saha  mattij  is  ined  for 
washing  the  hair. 

The  Uehru  and  Hirmji,  or  red  ochres,  are  impiare 
sesf^uioxides  of  iron,  used  by  Hmdu  ascetioa  lor 
dvemg  their  cloths  of  a  dull  orange  cokxx, 
I  ellow  ochre,  or  hydrated  sesqiiiozide  <^  iron,  is 
the  djrestuff  called  ramraj.  The  black  earth  of 
tanks  is  used  for  dyemg  a  blue-black.    Rehy  an 
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ipure  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  soda,  is  used  in 
eiii^y  as  a  detergent  lor  waging  the  cloth. — 
*anf\  Bxh,;  Proctor's  Saturn,  p.  197  ;  Maury, 
EARTHENWARE. 


Aaxdegoed,  .  .  .  But. 
Grookeiy,  .  .  .  Eng. 
Taiaiello  de  terre, .    .  Fb. 

Poterie, „ 

Irdene  Waaren,  .  Gbb. 
Chenikam,  Guj.,  Hnn>. 
StovigUc, .    .    .    !    .  It. 


Temglia,  ....  It. 
Gliniaus  naozyniai  Pol. 
GoTSohetschnue  ponodu. 

Rub. 
Loza  de  barro,    .    .      Sp. 

Pani, Tah. 

Kunda,      ....    Tel. 


Porcelain,  stoneware,  flint- ware,  delft,  ironstone, 
china-ware,  etc.  Earthenware  and  porcelain  im- 
ported into  India  in  the  six  years  1874-75  to 
1879-80  ranged  in  value  about  10  and  12  lakhs 
of  rupe^.  Sir  George  Birdwood  says,  truest  to 
nature,  in  the  directness  and  simplicity  of  its 
forms,  and  their  adaptation  to  use,  and  purest  in 
art,  of  all  its  homely  and  sumptuary  handicrafts, 
is  the  pottery  of  India, — the  uuglazed  rude  earthen- 
ware, red,  brown,  yellow,  or  grey,  made  in  every 
village,  and  the  historical  ghused  earthenware  of 
Madura,  Sind,  and  the  Paniab.  Unglazed  pottery 
is  made  everywhere  in  India,  and  hdjs,  been  from 
before  the  time  of  Menu;  and  the  forms  of  it 
shown  on  ancient  Buddhist  and  Hindu  sculptures, 
and  the  ancient  Buddhist  paintings  of  Ajunta,  are 
identical  with  those  still  everywhere  thrown  from 
the  village  hand-wheels.  In  the  sculptures  of 
Bhuvaneswar,  the  form  of  the  kalasa  or  water 
jug  is  treated  with  great  taste  as  an  architectural 
decoration,  especially  in  its  use  as  an  elegant  finial 
to  the  temple  towers.  In  the  same  sculptures  is 
Been  the  form  of  another  water  vessel,  identical 
with  the  amriti,  or  ^nectar*  bottle,  sold  in  the 
bazars  of  Bengal  .  .  .  The  principal  varieties  of 
Indian  fancy  pottery,  made  purposely  for  exporta- 
tion, are  the  red  earthenware  pottery  of  Travancore 
and  Hyderabad  in  the  Deknan,  the  red  glazed 
pottery  of  Dinapur,  tiie  black  and  silvery  pottery 
of  Aamghur  in  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  and 
Sarajgura  in  Bengal  (Bhagiidpur),  and  imitation 
bidri  of  Patna  and  Surat  in  Gmjerat^  the  painted 
pottery  of  Eota  in  Rajputana,  the  gilt  pottery  of 
Amroha,  also  in  Raj  putana,  the  glazed  and  unglazed 
pierced  pottery  of  Madura,  and  the  glazed  pottery 
of  Sind  and  the  Panjab.  In  all  these  varieties  of 
Indian  pottery  is  an  artistic  effect,  unconscioosly 
sought  to  be  produced.  .  .  .  The  potter's  art  is  of 
the  highest  antiquity  in  India ;  and  the  unglazed 
water  vessels,  made  in  every  Hindu  village,  are  still 
thrown  from  the  wheel  in  the  same  antique  forms 
represented  on  the  ancient  Buddhistic  sculptures 
and  paintings.  Some  of  this  primitive  pottery  is 
identical  in  character  with  the  painted  vases  found 
in  the  tombs  of  Etruria,  dating  from  about  B.c. 
1000.  It  is  interesting  to  find  tihat  pottery  is  still 
made  all  over  India,  for  daily  use,  which  is  in 
reality  older  than  the  oldest  remains  we  possess 
of  the  ceramic  art  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy. 
None  of  the  fancy  pottery  made  in  India  is  equal 
m  beauty  of  form  to  this  primitive  village  pottery, 
and  most  of  it  is  utterly  insignificant  and  worthless. 
The  only  exception  is  Qie  glazed  pottery  of  Madura, 
and  of  Sind  and  the  Panjab,  which  idone  of  the 
fancy  varieties  can  be  dassed  as  art  potterv,  and 
as  such  is  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  Madura 
pottery  is  in  the  form  generally  of  water  bottles, 
with  a  globular  bowl  and  long  upright  neck ;  the 
bowl  bemg  Generally  pierced  so  as  to  circulate 
the  air  round  an  inner  porous  bowL  The  outer 
bowl  and  neck  are  raaely  fretted  all  over  by ' 
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notches  in  the  clay,  and  are  glazed  either  dark- 
green  or  a  rich  golden  brown.— Fa tt/ibier ;  M^C, 

EARTHQUAKES. 
Myay-ffiree,  .    .    .  Bubm.  |  Zalzalah,      Hind.,  Psbs. 
Tremblement  de  terre,  Fb.    Terremuolo,      ...    It. 
Erdheben,    .    .    .     Gkb.  |  Terremoto,  .    .    ,    .   Sp. 

Earthquakes  are  of  repeated  occurrence  in  the 
south  and  east  of  Afiia.  Captain  Baird  Smith,  in 
a  memoir  on  Indian  earthquakes,  enumerated 
162  of  them  between  the  years  1800  and  1842, 
and  many  of  these  were  felt  in  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges.  Dr.  Tholozan  (Gomptes  Rendus),  physi- 
cian to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  examined  the  records 
of  earthquakes  in  the  works  of  the  principal 
Arabian  and  Persian  historians,  from  the  7th  to 
the  17th  centuries,  and  found  111  intense  and 
considerable  earthquakes,  in  which  houses  were 
destroyed,  sometimes  entire  towns,  with  loss  of 
life.  Some  lasted  over  manv  davs,  notably  that 
of  Khorasan  in  644.  The  Musalman  historians 
often  give  the  accompanying  meteorological  phe- 
nomena with  remarkable  precision.  High  winds 
were  frequent,  and  whirlwinds.  Persia  experienced 
earthquakes  52  times  during  those  ten  centuries, 
4 — 31  times  alone,  and  21  times  along  with  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Turkestan,  etc;  Irak,  10 
times;  IChorasan,  d  times.  Mesopotamia  was  23 
times  agitated, — 7  times  alone,  and  16  times  alons 
with  neighbouring  countries.  Egypt  was  attacked 
18  times  alone,  and  9  times  with  other  countries. 
Syria  9  times  alone,  and  17  times  with  other 
countries.  The  results  of  his  inquiry  corrected 
two  assertions  that  have  been  made.  One  is  that 
of  Van  Hoff,  that  from  the  commencement  of  the 
13th  to  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  there 
was  an  almost  complete  cessation  of  earthquakes 
in  Syria  and  Judaea ;  the  other,  that  of  the  cele- 
brated orientalist  Quatrem^re,  that  the  north- 
east portion  of  Africa,  comprising  Egypt,  has 
been  nearly  alwavs  exempt  from  earthquakes. 
In  Eg^t,  27  earthquakes  are  recorded  in  seven 
centuries  (796-1482).  The  most  extended  record 
of  earthquakes  is  that  by  Mr.  TValford  in  the 
Statistical  Society's  Journal  for  1878.  In  1881, 
Herr  Fuchs  recorded  244  in  Der  Naturforscher, 
— 86  in  winter,  61  in  autmnn,  and  56  in  summer. 
Earthquakes  are  repeatedly  felt  at  Kabid. 
Yigne  tells  us  (Pers.  Narrat.  p.  212)  that  there 
are  usoally  a  dozen  in  the  course  of  a  year.  While 
the  British  were  besieged  in  Jalalabad  in  1841, 
its  walls  were  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake. 

The  surface  of  the  Sunderbuns  has  more  than 
once  snnk  below  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  and  evi- 
dence of  subsidence  are  on  the  whole  coast  from 
Cape  Negrais  to  Akyab  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Bav  of  Bengal ;  but  Reguain,  or  Flat  Island,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  islets  and  rocks  on  that  part 
of  the  coast  of  Arakan,  are  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess of  upheaval  This  fact  was  brought  to  notice 
in  1840,  oy  means  of  the  nautical  surveys  of  the 
brig  Childers.  The  coast  from  Akyab  to  Cape 
Negrais  is  indented  by  deep  and  narrow  gulfs 
similar  to  the  fiords  of  Scandmavia,  and  lies  within 
the  prolongation  of  the  great  volcanic  band  of  the 
S  unda  Islands,  whidi  extends  from  Java  to  Sumatra. 
Barren  Island,  and  Noroondam;  and  indeed  all 
the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Arakan  bear  evident 
marks  of  subterranean  fire.  In  the  island  of 
Cheduba,  300  miles  south-east  from  the  Sand- 
heads,  in  lat  18°  51'  N.,  and  long.  98**  28'  E., 
there  are  two  mud  volcanoes  which  rise  to  a 
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beupht  of  from  100  to  200  fo0t.  This  liae  of 
upuflftval  is  in  the  directiou  of  N.W.  by  N.,  to 
S.E.  by  S.  It  is  100  geographic^  miles  in  length, 
and  varies  in  breadth  from  20  miles,  to  a  veiy 
narrow  strip  pi  islets  and  rocks.  The  upheaval 
has  been  greatest  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  At 
the  TerribTes  it  was  13  feet,  at  different  parte  of 
the  N.W.  reefs  of  Cheduba  2'^  feet,  at  the  north 
point  of  the  island  IQ  feet,  in  the  middle  or  the 
west  coast  13  feet,  at  ike  south  epd  12  feet,  and 
the  islands  south  of  Cheduba  to  Foul  Island  9  to 
12  f^th  The  first  symptoms  of  upheaval  were 
observed  about  the  year  1750  or  1760,  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  great  earthquake,  by  which  the 
sea  was  driven  oyer  the  land,  and  the  effects  of 
which  were  felt  as  far  as  the  city  of  Ava.  An 
earthquake  is  said  tQ  bave  occurred  100  years 
earlier,  and  the  inhabitants  believe  that  a  similar 
phenomenon  occurs  every  century.  In  the  island 
of  Eyouk  PhyoQ,  3^  geographical  miles  north,  or 
nearer  the  Sunoerbuns,  a  volcanic  eruption  took 
place  suddenly,  east  of  the  station,  at  6  v.^.  in 
>June  1852.  Again,  on  Christmas  eye  1855,  the 
island  w.as  illuminated  for  miles  around  by  a  huge 
column  of  fire  thrown  up  bv  the  volcano ;  and  in 
April  1857,  about  10  a.m.,  the  volcano  was  again 
in  commotion.  We  learn  from  the  Philosophical 
TVansactiona  (vol.  liii.),  and  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  (vol.  *•  pp.  851-433),  that 
the  town  of  Chittagong,  in  Bengal,  was  violently 
^shaken  by  an  earthqu^e  on  the  24  April  1762, 
the  earth  opening  in  many  places,  and  throwing 
up  water  and  mud  of  a  sulphurous  smell.  At 
Bardavan  &  large  river  was  dried  up ;  and  at  Bar 
Charra.  near  the  sea,  a  tract  of  ground  sunk  down, 
and  200  people  with  all  their  cattle  were  lost.  It 
is  said  that  60  square  miles  of  tho  Chittagong 
coast  suddenly  and  permanently  subsided  during 
this  oartlu^uake ;  that  Ces-lung-Toom,  one  of  the 
Muff  mountains,  entirely  disappeared,  and  another 
Sunk  SQ  low  that  its  summit  only  remained 
visible.  Font  Hills  are  also  described  as  haying 
been  variously  rent  asunder,  leaving  open  chasms 
frpm  30  to  60  feet  in  width.  Towns,  which  subsided 
several  cubits,  were  overflowed  with  water;  among 
others,  Deep  Gong,  which  was  submerged  to  the 
depUi  of  7' cubits,  Two  volcanoes  are  said  to 
have  opened  in  the  Seeta  Canha  Hills.  The  shock 
was  abo  felt  at  Calcutta.  While  the  Chittagong 
coast  was  sinking,  a  corresponding  rise  of  the 
ground  took  piace  at  the  island  otEamree,  Ke- 
guain*  and  at  Cheduba  (Johnston's  Physical 
Atlas), 

The  entire  Eastern  Archipelago  rests  on  a 
volcanic  base  nearly  circulai*  in  form,  commencing 
from  the  yf&at  coast  of  Burma,  and  passing 
through  the  great  islands  of  Sumatra,  Java, 
Celebes,  and  Cuzon,  In  the  last  island,  one  of 
the  PhiHppmies,  aresonie  violently  active  volcanoes. 
The  volcanic  chain  goes  round  thq  outer  circle 
of  tha  Easftem  Archipelago,  and  the  volcanic 
action  consequisntly  affects  tbe  whole  group, 
working  along  the  western  end  of  the  Indo- 
Chipese  peninsula,  i.e.  on  the  Axakan  and  Chitta- 
gong coast,  up  to  the  Himalaya.  1000  miles  away. 
In  the  Kan^,  Kullu,  and  Lahoul  districts,  the 
Jwala  Mukhi  fires  of  Kangra,  the  Hani  Karn 
boiling  springs  of  Kullu,  are  but  so  many  indica- 
tions S  the  pent  fires  which  lie  beneath. 

In  X640,  from  an  erup^ofi  at  Buhayan,  180 
miile§  from  Zamboang^,  in  J^danao,  large  masses 
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of  stone  were  finng  tp  a  distance  of  6  xnile&  Th 
ashes  fell  in  the  Moluccas,  and  in  Boraeo.  Ikm* 
darkness  covered  Zamboanga.  Ships  at  set 
lighted  their  lamps  at  8  a.m.  ,  but  tho  ligbift  ooxfld  nol 
be  seen  through  the  clouds  of  sand.  The  noisr  d 
the  eruption  was  heard  at  Manilla.  The  qiDaQtaiu 
whenoe  the  eruption  originated  disappeand,  sod 
a  lake  was  formed  and  still  remains  in  ck' 
locality. 

The  island  of  Simo,  one  of  the  Bata  group,  m 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  had  an  earthquake  ud 
Bca-wave  on  the  9th  March  18 — ?  Before  sfes? 
occurrence  the  iidand  had  120  houaea,  and  a  papu- 
lation of  1045.  On  that  day  96  houses  toc 
destroyed,  and  675  of  the  inhabitants,  besidei  l(<i 
temporary  residents,  lost  their  livea.  An  earti- 
qua&e  was  felt  at  the  fall  of  the  evening,  sbortlf 
before  the  inundation.  All  the  inhabitants  tka 
assembled  on  the  open  space  in  the  middle  of  tW 
campong,  but  a  moment  afterwards  they  trie^l  fe> 
make  their  escape  from  thence,  as  they  dnsdd 
the  fall  of  the  houses,  which  were  already  totteriaf - 
They  were  driven  back,  however,  by  a  roah  of 
water  which  approached  from  the  back  <^  tk- 
campong.  Running  back  from  this,  they  wesc 
overwhelmed  by  another  terrific  wave,  whidi.  oot 
of  282  persons,  swept  off  206.  Two  waves  mtt 
each  other  at  this  point,  and  large  masses  of  rock 
were  carried  from  the  sea  for  100  to  200  paces 
Inland,  and  the  wat^  retired  with  force,  sweq>ia^' 
much  into  the  sea.  Soon  alter  the  earthqinkr, 
heavy  reports  like  distant  cannon  shots  weiv 
heard,  on  which  was  observed  approaching  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  sea,  a  wave  of  the  height 
of  a  full-grown  cocoanut  tree,  and  which  dashed 
with  furious  force  on  the  isl^^d.  Some  saved 
themselves  by  flight,  the  rest  were  overtaken  by 
the  water  and  swept  away.  Three  such  wav€& 
succeeded  each  other. 

In  the  Philippines,  tho  mqsb  fatal  earthqiiaka 
occurred  in  1601 ;  again,  on  the  30th  November 
1610,  30th  November  1645,  20th  August  1668,  in 
1675. 1699,  1796,  1824,  1852,  m  1863,  and  1869. 
and  from  the  13th  to  the  24th  Julv  1872?  On  the 
20th  July  a  violent  shock  was  felt  at  4  6*clock 
in  the  afternoon,  which  lasted  40  seconds,  and 
completed  the  work  of  destruction  begun  by  the 
previous  ones.  All  the  volcanoes  in  the  idand 
were  in  eruption,  and  in  many  places  the  earth 
opened,  throwing  up  boiling  water  and  sand.  At 
11  o^clock  the  same  night  a  fourth  shock  oocarred, 
lasting  55  seconds,  and  scarcely  a  building  was  left 
standing  in  Manilla. 

In  1645,  for  two  months  there  was  a  saocessk» 
of  fearful  earthquakes.  In  Cagayan,  a  mountain 
was  overturned,  and  a  whole  town  engulfed  at 
its  foot.  Torrents  of  water  and  mud  burst  forth 
in  many  places.  All  the  public  buildings  in  the 
capital  were  destroyed,  600  persons  were  buried  in 
Manilla  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  houses,  and  SOOO 
altogether  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives. 

An  earthquake  of  1796,  in  the  FhiUppines,  wss 
sadly  calamitous. 

On  the  3d  June  1868,  at  half-past  7  in  the 
evening,  a  flame  was  seen  to  rise  from  the  earth 
and  gird  the  city  of  Manilla,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  terrific  quaking  of  the  earth  took  place.  It 
lasted  scarcely  a  minute,  but  in  that  short  sp9C'2 
nearly  the  whole  of  Manilla  was  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ruuis,  upwards  of  }.000  persona  killed, 
and  many  thousands  injqz^d-    Th9  pHee^  tl:^ 
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ffaoristero  wid  sociistiifw,  and  the  Gbxktiaos  who 
vere  bearing  the  vespers  of  Corpus  Ghristi,  were 
nearly  all  boried  under  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral 
and  other  churches.  The  flame  that  surrounded 
the  city  was  seen  from  the  bay  to  ascend  towards 
the  sky ;  and  another,  a  triple-snaked  one,  came 
from  &e  land  oyer  the  water  to  the  shipping. 
On  shore  the  earth  cFerywhere  sunk  at  least  2 
feet 

]5arth<ina)^  are  frequent  in  the  Moluccas,  and 
indeed  in  all  the  islands  between  Sumatra  and 
125°  of  E.  Jongitude. 

On  the  21st  December  1846,  three  shocks  of  an 
earthquake  Vere  felt  in  Ternate.  The  first  two 
wer^  very  heavy,  and  accompanied  by  a  thuuder- 
ing  noise,  and  columns  of  ashes  were  ejected,  and 
a  lava  stream  flowed  to  the  north  of  the  moun- 
tain without  causing  any  damage.  Otlier  two 
earthquake  ^hocks  were  suhsequentlv  experienced 
at  Ternate,  ai^  on  the  8th  of  AprU  1847,  about 
half -past  3  o'clock,  a  severe  earthauake  took 
place,  which  was  felt  in  a  direction  from  north 
to  south. 

In  the  month  of  March  18-i7,  a  sioking  of  the 
mountain  Nimbenok  (which  is  three  days^  4istance 
from  Kupang)  took  place,  iu  consequence  of  which 
many  houses  with  their  contents  were  destroyed 
hy  great  stones  that  rolled  down. 

A  severe  earthquake  was  experienced  in  Batavia, 
aad  over  an  extensive  region  m  Java,  in  1847.  A 
shower  of  ash^s  fell  at  Buitenzorg  on  the  night  of 
the  17th  October  1847,  which  came  from  the 
Guptur  mountain,  in  the  district  of  Limbaagai^, 
TcsideDcy  of  Preangar.  On  Sunday  the  17th 
October,  at  11  o'clock  p.m.,  earthquake  shocks, 
foilowlDg  each  other  in  quick  succession,  were  felt 
a^  Tijundjur.  A  shower  of  ashes  began  to  fall 
the  san^e  pight,  and  by  the  following  morning  had 
clothed  the  earth,  grass,  trees,  and  buildings  with 
a  brown  coveriug.  The  earthquakes  had  not 
vMy  stopped  at  Tijundjur  on  the  29th  October. 
The  shower  of  ashes  reached  as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  the  residency  o^  Bantam,  a  distance  of  more 
t)2an  80  miles  to  the  westwar4  of  the  place  of  the 

The  island  of  Gunong  Api,  or  Fire  Mountain,  is 
yhoPy  a  volcano,  and  has  caused  repeated  desola- 
tion arouud  it. 

In  1586  Japan  was  shaken  by  dreadful  earth- 
quakes. Fron^  the  province  Sacaja,  as  far  as 
Miaco,  the  earth  trembled  for  forty  days  succes- 
Bi?ely.  In  the  town  of  Sacaja  60  houses  were 
thrown  down.  At  Nagasama,  ft  small  town  of 
ahout  1000  houses  in  the  kingdom  Oomi,  the  earth 
med  and  swallowed  up  one  half  of  that  place ; 
the  other  half  was  destroyed  by  a  fire.  Another 
pla^  in  the  province,  Facata,  much  frequented 
by  merchants,  and  likewise  called  Nagasama  by 
the  natives,  after  it  had  been  violently  shaken  for 
some  days,  was  at  last  swallowed  ud  by  the  sea ; 
the  water  overflowed  the  coasts,  washed  away  the 
lu)i98es  and  inhabitaiits,  and  left  no  footstep  of 
that  once  rich  and  populous  town.  A  strong 
cttUa  in  the  kingdom  of  Mino.  built  at  the  top  of  a 
^^  hill,  after  several  violent  ^ocks,  sunk  down 
and  disappeared  of  a  sudden  in  the  gaping  earth,  a 
lake  quiiddy  filling  the  place  where  the  castle  had 
W«.  Another  accident  of  this  kind  happened  in 
th^  proviiMse  I&eja.  Manv  more  gaps  and  open- 
uigB  were  pbserved  up  and  down  the  empire. 

Ap  Tj^do,  at  8  o'dlock  op  the  inorpii^  of  the 
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27th  July  1783,  a  great  wind  arose,  aflcompapied 

by  subterranean  mutterings,  whicl^  increased  till 
the  1st  August.  On  that  da^  earthqu^k^  shoolf 
the  houses,  the  shocks  ihcreasmg  in  intensit^y »  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  was  rent  opei^,  fire  f^i 
flame  burst  forth,  showers  of  sand  apa  stones  were 
thrown  high  in  the  air^  grej^t  chasms  rent  the 
earth,  into  which  thousands  fell  ip  their  ^ght. 
The  shocks  oontinued  until  t^e  twelfth  day,  ami 
were  felt  over  a  space  of  thirty  leagues.  Twentv- 
seven  towns  and  villages  w^re  destroyed;  the 
rivers  overflowing,  inundated  the  whole  pountry, 
and  completed  the  work  of  destructioi^. 

On  the  23d  of  December  18^4,  ^^  Q45  4.U., 
shocks  of  an  earthq^uak^  were  felt  on  board  the 
Russian  frigate  D^anq  as  she  lay  at  apph^r  in 
the  harbour  of  Simoda,  not  far  fron>  Jeddo  in 
Japan.  In  fifteen  minutes  afterwards  ( 10  o'cloc](}| 
a  large  wave  was  pl^erved  rolling  into  the 
harbour,  and  the  wat«r  rapidly  rose  on  tlie  beach. 
The  town,  as  seen  from  the  frjgate,  appeared  to 
be  sinking.  This  wave  was  followed  by  another ; 
and  when  the  two  receded,  which  was  at  lOh. 
15m.,  there  was  not  a  house,  save  nn  unfinisfaed 
temple,  left  standing  in  the  village.  These 
waves  continued  to  come  and  go  until  2.30  p.m., 
during  which  time  the  frigate  was  thrown  on  her 
beam-ends  five  times.  A  piece  of  her  kee).  ^l  feet 
long  was  torn  oU ;  holes  were  knocked  in  l)er  }}j 
striking  on  the  bottom,  and  she  wa^  reduced  to  a 
wreck.  In  the  coursp  of  five  minutes  the  waters 
in  the  harbour  fell,  it  is  said,  from  ^3  to  3  feet, 
and  the  anchors  of  the  ship  were  laid  bare.  There 
was  a  great  loss  of  life  ;  many  hpuse^  were  washc4 
into  the  sea,  and  many  junks  carried  up — one  i^w/^ 
miles  inland — apd  dashed  to  pieces  op  the  shore. 
The  day  was  beautifully  fine,  and  no  warpii^g  wa§ 
given  of  the  approaching  convulsion ;  the  oaro- 
meter  standing  at  29*87  iu.,  thennometer  58° ;  tl^e 
sea  perfectly  smooth  wheu  its  surface  was  brokeu 
by  the  first  wave.  It  was  calu)  in  th/e  moping, 
and  the  wind  continued  light  all  day. 

In  a  few  hours  afterwards,  at  San  Francjscp 
and  San  Diego,  the  tide-gauges  showed  that 
several  well-nuurked  apd  extraprdinaiy  waves  had 
arrived  off  the  coast  of  California.  The  origin  of 
these  waves,  and  those  which  destroyed  the  town 
of  Simoda  and  wrecked  the  Diana,  wa^  doubtless 
the  sanie.  But  their  birthplace  is  not  kno]fii  tq 
be  near  ^^  ooast  of  Japan, 
B.C.  ?  505,  Earthqnake  in  China. 
▲.D.  285,  In  the  island  of  Niphoa,  a  lake  72)  ntUes  lopg 
by  12|r  wide  formed  in  odd  night. 

„  893,  In  Inma,  180,000  souls  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. 

„  1040,  Tabf«6S0Yerthrpwa,  and  50,000  people  loUed. 

„  1139,  Gausana,  in  Persia,  destroyed,  and  10,1900  of 
its  inhabitants  killed. 

„  1505,  Kabul  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 

„  1696,  Several  cities  of  Japan  destroyed. 

,,  1703,  Jeddo.  in  Japan,  oveithrown,  900,000  peoHttu 

„  1720,  SOtk  June,  a  fearful  efftl^aafce  in  oU  Pehli, 
and  shocks  recurred  fqjr  a  month  apd  two 
days. 

„  1727,  Tabreez  overthrown,  77,000  p«wms  perished. 

„  1731,  Pekin  destroyed  by  ewthqnakie,  80t£  Novem- 
ber, 100,000  people  dMt|:pyed. 

A  great  storm  and  earthtiuake  dcTS^tated  Cal- 
cutta in  1737,  described  in  the  Gentlemau's 
Magazine  printed  in  1738-39.  The  account  runs 
thus :—'  In  the  night  between  the  11th  and  13ili 
October  1737,  there  happened  a  farioua  bnmeaiie 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  which  reached  60 
leagues  up  the  riyer.  There  was  at  the  same 
time  a  violent  earthquake,  which  threw  down  a 
mat  many  houses  along  the  river -side.  In 
Golgotta  (Calcutta)  alone,  a  port  belonging  to  the 
English,  200  houses  were  thrown  down,  and  the 
high  and  magnificent  steeple  of  the  English 
church  sank  into  the  ground  without  breaking. 
It  is  compute  that  20,000  ships,  barks,  sloops, 
boats,  canoes,  etc.,  have  been  cast  away^.  Of  nine 
English  ships  then  in  the  Ganges,  eight  were  lost, 
and  most  of  the  crews  drowned.  Barks  of  60  tons 
were  blown  two  leagues  up  into  land  over  the 
tops  of  high  trees.  Of  four  Dutch  ships  in  the 
river,  three  were  lost  with  their  men  and  cai^oes. 
300,000  souls  are  said  to  have  perished.  The 
water  rose  40  feet  higher  than  usual  in  the 
Ganges.* 

1780,  Tabreez  was  deatroyed  by  an  earthquake,  15,000 
houses  thrown  down,  and  multitudes  perished. 

1782,  A  furious  cyclone  occurred  at  Surat. 

1798,  1st  April,  an  earthquake  at  Japan,  53,000  persons 
destroyed. 

1804,  HaU-storm  at  Allahabad. 

Heyne  mentions  an  earthquake  in  Mysore  in 
the  year  1800,  whilst  a  great  hurricane  raged 
between  Ongole  and  Madras. 

On  the  16th  June  1819  an  earthquake  was  felt 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  but  its  centre  was 
in  Outch.  It  is  the  most  violent  recorded  in 
India.  The  first  and  greatest  shock  occurred  a 
few  minutes  before  7  in  the  evening  of  the  16th 
June  1819.  The  alarmed  inhabitants  of  Bhooj 
fled  in  all  directions  to  escape  from  their  falling 
habitations.  A  heavy  noise,  the  violent  undulatory 
motion  of  the  ground,  the  crash  of  the  buildings, 
caused  dismay  and  terror.  The  shock  lasted  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  during  that  brief  time 
Bhooj  was  almost  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
nearly  2000  persons  perished  in  Bhooj  alone. 
The  walls  of  Bhooj  fell  about  6.48  p.m.  Before 
11  P.M.  three  shocks  occurred.  On  the  17th  the 
earth  was  frequently  in  motion,  attended  with 
gusts  of  wind.  Until  the  Ist  July  there  were  two 
or  three  shocks  daily ;  one  dally  throughout 
July,  one  every  three  days  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, about  six  in  October,  and  three  in  November, 
— about  100  in  all.  The  great  shock  was  felt  at 
Gidcutta  at  7.6,  Cutch  time,  18  minutes  later 
than  at  Guteh;  at  Ghunar,  7.15.6;  at  Pondicherry, 
8  P.M.;  at  Ahmadabad,  7.19.  At  Khatmandu  it 
was  felt  sensibly  in  the  evening ;  also  in  Sind.  It 
embraced  a  space  of  18  degrees  of  latitude  and  20 
of  longitude. 

1827,  Fort  Kolitaran,  near  Lahore,  destroyed  by  earth- 

quidce. 
1842,  Jalalabad  walls  thrown  down. 

On  the  11th  November  1842  occurred  a  severe 
earthquake,  of  which  Galcutta  appeared  to  be  the 
centre  of  emanation.  The  shocks  extended  300 
miles  north  to  Darjiling  in  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, to  Ghittagong,  or  250  miles  on  the  east,  and 
to  Monghir,  or  210  miles  on  the  west ;  and  it  was 
also  felt  on  board  the  Agincourt  70  miles  south 
of  the  Floating  Light. 

Earthquake  shocks  were  experienced  in  Travan- 
core  in  February  1823, 19th  September  1841,  20th 
November  1845. 

1862,  Ifanilla  injured  by  earthquakes. 
1868^  Shirac   destroyed  by  earthijuakes,  and   10,000 
people  killed, 
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About  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  aeivenl 
earthquakes  are  recorded  to  have  occnired  in 
British  India,  but  the  precise  dates  have  not  jet 
been  found. 

In  July  18 —  ?  smart  shocks  of  an  earthquake 
were  felt  at  LAhore,  Rawal  Pindi,  Attock,  a^ 
Wazirabad.  The  shock  of  an  eorthqaake  vs 
felt  at  Peshawur  on  the  16th  September  18—? 
about  7  A.M.  The  vibrations  were  barely  flenslile, 
but  the  concomitant  rumbling  noise  was  veil 
defined.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  d^j,  tbe 
valley  was  visited  by  a  dust-storm,  foUowed  br 
drizzling  rain,  which  continued  throughout  tk 
night. 

In  January  18—?  there  occurred  an  exteaded 
earthquake  at  Chittagong  on  the  eastern  coasi  of 
Bengal,  and  also  at  the  Kangra  valley  to  the  nortii 
of  the  Panjab,  amid  the  N.  W.  Himalaya ;  the  case 
earthquake  was  felt  in  the  south  at  Sholapar,  at 
Bombay,  at  Mahabaleshwar  and  other  places  oo 
the  Western  Ghats,  and  in  the  Madras  PlresidefiCT 
at  Ramandrug  near  Bellary.  An  earthmake 
about  the  middle  of  the  19  th  century  was  fdtali 
over  Bengal,  at  Dacca  and  Silchar  in  Cacfaar;  as 
also  in  Assam  on  the  14th  December,  a  day 
previous  to  the  shocks  at  Ghittagong.  Dewangiii 
also  was  agitated. 

On  the  19th  August  18—?  the  same  day  thai 
an  earthquake  was  felt  at  Singapore,  severe  shocks 
were  experienced  on  the  west  coast  of  Snmafra^ 
The  Sumatra  Gourant  of  the  20th  thus  described 
them  :— Since  noon  yesterday,  repeated  shodLs 
of  earthquake  have  been  felt  here.  At  6  o*clock 
several  movements  were  observed.  Sometxmes 
there  were  horizontal  and  sometimes  Tertieal 
shocks,  felt  at  8.45,  10.25,  and  11.30  p.m.,  with  a 
duration  on  each  occasion  of  from  2  to  3  minates ; 
at  2.25  the  shocks  were  the  heaviest,  and  lasted 
fully  four  minutes.  To-day,  at  about  4.30,  8JS0, 
11,  and  11.45  a.m.,  these  movements  were  re- 
peated with  diminishing  severity.  Further  shocks 
were  felt  at  Pading  on  the  25th  and  26th  August. 
Indrapura,  Batang  Kapas,  Painam,  Ban,  and 
Natal  announce  heavy  earthquake  shocks  at  those 
places.  At  Natal  the  fort  was  rent  to  its  founda- 
tions in  several  places. 

An  earthquake  was  felt  on  the  26th  Jnly  1854 
all  over  Lower  Bengal. 

1854,  Anasaca  and  Simoda,  in  NiphoOf  were  destroyed 
by  earthqaake,  and  Jeddo  much  injunKl. 

1855,  11th  November,  Jeddo  nearly  destroyed  by  earth- 
quake, 30,000  inhabitants  overwhelmea. 

Earthquakes  occurred  in  Travancore  on  the  17th 
March  1856,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  Angnat 

1856,  again  at  4.25  P.n.  of  the  22d  August,  again 
on  the  Ist  September. 

An  earthquake  occurred  at  Bombay  on  the  8th 
December  1857. 

Mount  Abu  is  subject  to  frequent  ahodss  of 
earthquakes. 

An  earthquake  of  the  24th  August  1858  was 
felt  in  Calcutta  and  Madras.  Prome  in  Burma, 
barely  50  miles  east  of  the  active  volcanoeB  at 
Ramree  and  Oheduba,  suffered  considerably ;  many 
pagodas  were  shaken  down  and  houses  destroyed. 
At  Kyouk  Phyoo  they  had  rain  all  the  2Sd. 
Between  4  and  5  p.m.  a  slight  shaking  of  the 
floor  was  first  perceptible,  suddenly  foUowed  by  a 
rumbling  noise  and  a  vibratory  motion  of  tiie 
ground,  till  the  earthquake  became  vi<Aent.  This 
vibratory  action  of  the  earth  fnxn  £.  to  W.  lasted 
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£cr  abont  2^  minutes,  and  then  suddenly  ceased. 
The  earth  opened  in  various  places,  and  a  peculiar 
Moish  soft  sandy  matter  exuded  from  them,  and 
tlie  scene  closed  by  an  eruption  from  the  volcano. 
The  Proserpine  ship  was  lying  in  11  fathomsof  water 
&t  the  time  of  the  shock,  and  the  sensation  felt  by 
-those  on  board  was  like  that  experienced  when 
running  on  a  reef ;  the  vessel  trembled  in  every 
piart  of  her. 

On  the  10th  January  1869,  a  severe  earthquake 
occurred  in  Assam,  Cachar,  and  Munipur.  At 
Silchar  the  ground  rose  about  20  feet  m  a  long 
iNrave,  and  the  river  rushed  backward  for  an  hour. 
The  earth  opened  in  many  places,  and  volumes  of 
blue  sand  and  water  were  thrown  up,  and  a  similar 
splitting  of  the  earth  occurred  at  Munipur.  It 
extended  a  long  distance  into  Upper  Burma.  It 
-waa  very  severe  in  the  hills  to  the  N.E.  of  Munipur. 
Kven  in  the  hills  the  ground  opened  extensively, 
and  water  rushed  out,  with  mud ;  people  fell  into 
the  fissures  and  were  injured. 

In  Chittagong  and  Eastern  Bengal,  earthquakes 
bave  been  felt  every  few  years,  some  shocks  being 
prettT  severe.  Sita  Kboond  is  perhaps  the  centre 
of  volcanic  action  in  the  Chittagong  district. 

In  North  Arcot,  in  1859,  there  occurred  some 
flliocks  in  Tripati  and  Chandragiri.  One  shock 
was  felt  at  5  f.m.,  on  the  2d  February  1859,  taking 
its  course  from  east  to  west.  The  noise  resembled 
that  occasioned  by  a  railway  train  going  at  full 
speed,  and  was  audible  for  the  space  of  one  minute, 
oaring  which  time  the  ground  trembled.  The  shock 
took  its  course  from  the  foot  of  the  Tirumallay 
Konda,  a  hill  seven  miles  north  of  the  Chandragiri 
Kasbah,  and  travelling  southward,  terminated  at 
Thomo  Kumbala  village,  seven  miles  south  of 
Chandragiri.  The  shock  was  felt  west  as  far  as 
Pakala,  some  16  miles  off,  and  on  the  north-west 
as  far  as  Bimavaram,  10  miles  distant. 

A  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  Trichino- 
poly  on  ^^riday  morning  of  18—  about  a  quarter 
before  four.  The  shock  lasted  nine  or  ten  seconds, 
passed  on  from  west  to  east;  not  a  cloud  was 
▼isiblein  the  heavens,  which  were  beautifully  clear. 

1867,  Tht  town  of  Djocja  in  Java  destroyed  by  an 

earthquake. 
1872,  14th  and  15th  Dee.,  Lehiee,  Eastern  Outchee, 

destroyed  by  earthquake,  and  about  600  persons 

kiUed. 

Earthquakes  occurred  at  Ku11a>jo-Kuhar  in 
Kohistan  in  1878.  On  the  1st  July  there  occurred 
a  very  severe  shock  about  noon,  and  four  or 
five  shocks  were  felt  between  that  and  the  next 
morning ;  most  of  them  were  preceded  by  a  noise 
like  that  produced  by  firing  a  heavy  gun. 

On  the  5th  of  August  there  was  another  earth- 
quake at  Kulla-jo-Kuhar.  Two  landslips  took 
place  near  Kulla-jo-Kuhar,  and  slips  in  tne  Karo 
and  ELamhu  hills  also. 

On  the  14th,  at  Kulla-jo-Kuhar  there  was 
another  earthquisike  between  five  and  six  in  the 
evening ;  and  on  the  15th  there  was  another  shock 
abont  the  same  hour,  with  similar  noise,  at  Jokro, 
about  two  miles  from  Kulla-jo-Kuhar. 

In  1876,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  earthquakes 
were  altogether  41  in  number,  viz.  11  in  North 
Luzon,  8  in  South  Lu2son,  15  in  Central  Luzon, 
1  in  Mindoro,  2  in  Masbate,  1  in  Leyte,  and  4 
in  Mindanao. 

Captain  W.  J.  Gill,  R.E.,  travelled  in  1877-8 
on  the  western  frontier  of  China,  on  the  borders 


of  Tibet,  on  which  he  entered  at  Ta-chien-lu, 
and  advancing  to  Li-thang  and  Ba-than,  he 
found  that  l£e  latter  place  had  been  rebuilt, 
having  a  few  years  before  been  wholly  destroyed 
by  a  frightful  series  of  earthquakes,  which  devas- 
tated the  whole  neighbourhood. 

On  the  2d  March  1878,  Simla  had  a  long  con- 
tinued earthquake.  It  was  the  third  in  six 
months.  About  the  same  date  a  severe  earth- 
quake was  felt  at  Peshawur,  Rawal  Pindi,  Lahore, 
and  Murree.  A  large  portion  of  the  inner  wall  of 
the  fort  at  Peshawur  fell  down  from  the  shock. — 
Capt.  M^Murdo  in  Tr,  Bo,  L.  So.;  Jameson^s 
Edinburgh  Journal^  1820. 

EAST. 


Mashrik,  .  .  .  Arab. 
Est,  Orient,  .  .  .  Fr. 
Osten,  Morgenland,  Gbr. 
n-LoTante,.     ...    It. 


Dakshina,  .    .     .    Sansk. 

Oriente Sp. 

Ghyun-doghurossu,  Turk. 


By  the  Hindu,  who  worships  the  sun,  the  car- 
dinal points  are  named  with  reference  to  the  east : 
Aspara,  the  front,  or  the  east,  to  which  he  turns 
in  his  daily  morning  worship  ;  Apara,  behind,  or 
the  west;  Yama,  the  left  nand,  or  the  north; 
and  Dakshina,  the  right  hand,  or  the  south.  By 
the  Mahomedan,  who  turns  his  face  to  the  west, 
towards  Mecca,  these  terms  are  exactly  reversed, 
and  Dachin,  which  still  means  the  right  hand  in 
Kashmiri,  is  now  used  to  denote  the  north. 

The  east,  the  Morgenland  of  the  Germans, 
has  been  the  theme  of  innumerable  writers,  on 
its  people  and  on  their  customs.  Burder  in  his 
Oriental  Customs,  Ward  in  his  Hindoos,  Hardy  in 
his  Eastern  Monachism,  Roberts  in  his  Oriental 
Illustrations  of  the  Scriptures,  Bunsen's  Egypt, 
his  God  in  History,  Max  Muller's  Sacred  Books  of 
the  East,  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  have  given 
to  the  western  nations  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion. The  races  occupying  the  south  and  east 
of  Asia  are  of  Turanian  and  Mongol  origin, 
Semitic,  Aryan,  and  African,  all  various  in  per- 
sonal appearance,  habits,  and  customs. 

The  Shemite,  says  Layard,  whether  Hebrew, 
Arab,  or  S3rrian,  has  a  brilliant  imagination, 
ready  conception,  a  repugnance  to  any  restraint 
that  may  affect  the  liberty  of  his  person  or  of  his 
intellect  He  conceives  naturally  beautiful  forms, 
whether  they  be  embodied  in  his  words  or  in  his 
works ;  his  poetry  is  distinguished  by  them,and  they 
are  shown  even  in  the  shape  of  his  domestic  utensils. 
This  race  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  what 
we  call  imagination.  The  Shemite,  says  Layard, 
shows  a  ready  eloanence ;  his  words  are  glowing 
and  apposite ;  his  descriptions  true,  yet  brilliant ; 
his  similes  just,  yet  most  fanciful.  These  high 
qualities  seem  to  be  innate  in  him.  The  best 
character  of  the  Bedouin,  says  Burton  (Pilgrim- 
age, p.  44),  is  a  gentleness  and  generosity.  The 
three  great  monotheistic  systems  which  have 
divided  the  civilised  world,  came  forth  from 
nations  of  Shemite  origin ;  among  them  arose  the 
priests  or  prophets  of  all  those  nations  who  hold 
to  the  unity  of  God.  In  the  south  and  east 
of  Asia  are  representatives  of  those  three  ereat 
religions,  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahomedans. 
The  Aryans  of  Southern  Asia  are  in  two  distinct 
branches,  viz.  the  East  Aryans,  a  designation 
given  to  the  brahmanic  Indians  who  moved  into 
India,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  West  Arvans 
or  Persians,  who  migrated  into  the  northern 
country  of  the  Zend. 
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The  f<ir^e  follQW  the  fire-worship  which  seems 
to  have  beea  a  corruption  oi  doctrines  taught  by 
Zoroaster.  Tl^e  East  Aryan  races  in  India  pursue 
a  worship  <tf  nature,  of  spirits,  and  of  demons ; 
have  adopted  physiological  dootrines  as  rerel^- 
tions,  are  worshipping  deified  mortals  and  heroes, 
and  are  believing  in  many  incarnations  of  two 
deities  called  Siva  and  of  Vishnu.  They  are 
sfvead  all  oyer  India,  and  hare  imparted  to  its 
I»ior  oocup^ts  a  considerable  acquaint^iDce  with 
jbheirreligious  boc^.  These  prior  peoples  constitute 
thjQ  bulk  of  the  iphabitants  of  British  India,  and 
have  merely  added  on  to  their  own  nature,  and 
spirit,  and  devil-worships  some  of  the  legend^ 
and  pnilosophical  views  of  the  East  Aryan  Hindu ; 
and  amongst  them  and  the  professors  of  Hmduism 
are  a  multitude  of  sects  worshipping  Siya,  or 
Vishnu,  or  Brahma,  or  all  of  these,  or  their  incar- 
nations, or  deified  heroes,  or  a  mere  vikrahamu  ac 
idol  of  stone,  or  wood,  or  brass,  with  or  without 
a  form. 

Another  body  of  religionists,  the  Sikh^  consider- 
t^ble  from  their  activity  and  their  late  political 
{w>wer,  converts  from  the  Jit  or  Gete  races  in  the 
Panjab,  have  a4opted  doctrines  partly  obtained 
from  ^^  monotlieistic  Miihpmedans,  and  (Artl^ 
from  th4  Aryan  Hiftdu ;  bat  though  their  faith  is 
pply  alK>ut  200  yei^  in  existence,  they  too  have 
broken  up  ii^to  several  sects. 

The  Mongolian,  whether  Scythian,  Turk,  or 
Tartar,  is  without  imaginatioi^  or  strong  reasoning 
powers,  but  is  intrepid  in  danger,  steady  in  pur- 
pose, overcoming  all  opposition,  despising  his 
fdlpws,  a  great  conqueror.  Such  has  been  his 
character  ^  long  as  history  l)#s  recorded  his  name : 
be  ipppears  tp  have  l^e^  Qijide  to  command  ana 
to  (^pf^ss.  We  find  him  in  the  infancy  of  the 
human  race,  as  well  as  at  later  periods,  descending 
frpm  his  f]^'-distant  mountains,  emerging  from  the 
great  deserts  in  Central  Asia,  and  ovemmnii>g 
the  most  wealthy,  the  most  mighty,  and  the  most 
civilised  of  nations.  He  exercises  power  as  his 
peculiar  privilege  and  right — Layard^  Nineveh, 
li.  pp.  239  to  244 ;  Burion^s  Mecca,  iiL  p.  44. 

EASTERN  GHATS  run  along  the  Goroman- 
del  coast  for  about  1000  miles  from  Balasore, 
runninff  S.W.  to  Ganjam,  thence  U>  Naggery, 
near  Madras,  where  tl^ey  join  the  range  which 
crosses  the  country  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
from  the  W.  GWts,  Qorth  of  the  gap  of  Palghat. 
The  average  elevation  qf  the  E.  Goats  is  about 
1500  feet,— Cauvery  Hills  4000  feet,  Condapilly 
1700  feet,  west  of  Madias  estimated  SOOO  feet ; 
hiUs  seen  from  the  Moghalbimdi,  between  Point 
Palmyras  and  Chilka  iSke,  appearing  in  irreguLir 
scattered  groups,  300  to  1200  feet    See  Ghats. 

EASTERN  PENINSULA,  ^  term  frequenUy 
employ/ad  to  designate  the  Malay  Peninsula,  to 
distinguish  it  from  tJiie  Western  or  Indian  Penin- 
sula. 

EASTERN  TURKESTAN,  Cbiwese  Turkestan, 
or  Little  Bokhara,  m^v  b^  described  as  the 
country  to  the  east  of  the  Pamir  steppe.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tien  Shan  range, 
on  the  ^outh  by  the  Himal^y^  and  Eouen  Lun, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  great  Gobi  desert,  which 
stretches  away  to  the  confines  of  China  proper. 
This  province  was  held  by  the  Chinese,  but  in 
1862  an  insurrection  bro^e  out,  and  by  }.864, 
fakub  Beg,  the  commander  of  the  rebel  forces^ 
succeeded  in  completely  ousting  i^e  Chinese,  anq 
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seating  himself  o^  the  throne.    He  evinced  xw 
small  powers  of  governing,  was  brave,  energetic, 
and  prudent,  and  by  his  liberal  treatment  of 
merchants,  ^d  bis  merciless  severitv  to  robben, 
did  all  he  could  to  encourage  trade.      He  wm 
known  under  the  name  of  ^the  Kuahbegi,'  cr 
commander-in-chief,  but  he  assumed  the  tide  d 
Atal^gh  GhazL     He  received  with  honour  aad 
distinction  Mr.  Shaw,  who  with  Lieutenant  Hj|- 
ward  penetrated  into  Yarkand,  and  he  ejpresaed 
a  desire  to  send  an  envoy  to  the  Viceroy  U 
India.     His  brief  career  ended  in   his  Dumkc 
The  chief  towns  in  Eastern  Turkestan  nearok 
to  British  frontier   are  Yarkand   and    Elhotao. 
Williams   in   his   Middle   Kinffdooi    gives  tha 
population  of  Yarkand,  200,000;  Kaahgar,  30,000; 
3iaram,  31,000;  Aksu,  20,000. 

The  entire  territory  of  Little  Bokhara,  assuming 
it  to  extend  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  90^,  ibm 
including  the  great  lake  of  Lob,  is  aterile  in  tLt 
extreme,  but  relieved  by  large  and  fertile  oases,— a 
feature  common  to  the  continuation  of  the  daert 
eastward,  where  it  becomes  the  great  deeert  of  Gtsbi 
or  Sbamo.  The  most  important  and  best  known 
oases  are  those  of  Kashgar,  Yarkand,  and  Ehotan. 
Of  these,  the  first  named  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
southern  spurs  of  the  Tien  Shan  range,  and 
consists  of  a  well- watered  tract,  on  the  principal 
river  of  which,  called  by  the  same  name,  is  me 
city  of  Kasbgar.  This  was  for  many  oentunes 
the  seat  of  an  independent  prince,  but,  after  a 
rebellion  in  1626,  was  reduced  hj  the  Chinese 
authoritiep  to  a  secondary  position  in  the  district 
of  Hi,  of  "ffhicii  Yarkand  is  the  capital,  and  to 
which  Khotan  has  also  been  attached.  Kaahgar 
city  is  in  lat.  39°  25'  N.,  a^  long.  74®  E.  (approxi- 
matively)  ;  and  the  river  on  which  it  is  situated, 
after  a  course  of  300  miles,  unites  with  that  of 
Yarkand  to  form  the  Taiym,  which,  after  a  further 
course  of  250  miles,  falls  into  the  great  lake  of 
Lob -nor.  Both  theise  streams  are  famous  for  the 
jasper  and  jade-stone  which  are  found  in  their 
beds.  Yarkand  is  situate  in  )at.  SS""  10'  N.,  and 
long.  76°  30'  E.,  on  a  river  of  the  saa^  name.  It 
is  walled,  but  with  extensive  suburbs,  and  has  a 
popuhttion  variously  estimated  at  from  40,000  to 
200,000.  It  has  bekmged  to  China  since  1757,  and 
is  governed  by  Mahomedan  and  Chineee  ofl&dala 
alternately.  The  environs  are  highly  cnltivii^bed, 
producing  wheat,  barley,  rice,  fiiiitB,  and  silk, 
and  there  is  extensive  pasturage.  Yarkand  is 
known  to  the  Chinese  by  the  name  of  Ya-lo- 
kiang.  Khotan  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Yarkand, 
and  is  situated  in  an  oasis  said  by  the  Chinese 
to  be  about  1000  11  or  350  miles  in  circum- 
ference, inunediately  to  the  north  of  the  Kaia- 
korum  pass.  It  is  watered  by  a  great  number  of 
streiMmi)  almost  all  of  which  flow  into  the  Lob-nor. 
It  contains  the  six  towns  of  Khotan,  Torun- 
Khash,  Kara-Khash,  Djira,  Keria,  and  Takhubb. 
Khotan  city  is  situate  in  37''  N.,  and  SO"*  35'  £.,  a 
{position  which  very  nearly  corresponds  with  ibe 
site  assigned  to  it  as  immediately  to  the  NX 
of  the  Kara-konim  pass.  It  is  the  Hi-tchi  or 
Ho-taen  of  the  Chinese,  and  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain about  50,000  inhabitants.  It  was  originally 
a  Hindu  colony,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  about  the  2d  century,  but  the  magnificent 
Buddhist  temples  and  monasteries  were  all  de- 
stroyed by  the  Mahomedan  conqueioxB.  The 
northern  portion  of  Iit%  jBokhaia,  under  the 
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§ihadow%  ^  tt  were,  ol  the  AlA-tagh.  is  thq  distfic^ 
pf  Akmi,  one  of  %%fi  most  fertile  o(  the  {MroYUices 
into  which  the  Chinese  nibdlTided  their  acquisi- 
tions here  after  the  revolt  ot  1826.  The  products 
popsist  phiefly  of  lentils,  wheat,  barley,  millet, 
a{Hrieots,  grfipeB,  and  melons,  and  cotton  is  also 
sa^d  to  grow  here  of  fair  quality.  'The  capital  of 
the  same  name  is  situate  in  lat.  41°  9'  N.,  and 
I<»g.  IS"*  40'  E.  The  natiyes  of  the  district  Are 
renowned  for  their  skill  in  dressing  )u4es  ftnd 
xnanufactaring  cotton  goods,  and  it  is  stated  that 
there  are  mines  of  copper  and  one  of  rubies  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  chief  exports 
from  Eastern  Turkestan  to  Hindustan  consist  of 
BtOLS,  shi^wl-wool,  charas,  felts,  and  ponies ;  and 
the  imports  are  mainly  in  opium,  rcQ  gpat-skin, 
piece-goods,  chintees,  spices,  sugar  in  a  raw  state, 
and  curugs.  The  shawl-wool,  termed  in  Eastern 
Tmkaslah  Toorfonee  or  Kucharee,  has  only  of  late 
beep  brought  into  ^se  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls. 
This  Toor&iee  wool  is  quite  as  good,  if  indeed  it 
is  not  better,  than  thfi  pashm  exported  to  Kash- 
miir  from  Ohanthan.  The  region  producas  |ade, 
mid,  aluBQ,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  salt,  sal-ammoniac, 
issper. —  Vetmtko/^  p.  138;  Jour.  Soc.  qf  Arts, 
Miffch  1827. 

BAST  INDIA  COMPANY.    Several  of  these 
)uiTfl  been   known   in   the  south  and  east  of 


The  Portttguese,  wiio  were  the  first  to  visit 
India  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  doubled 
by  Pa  Qama  22d  November  1497,  never  put 
their  eastern  trade  into  the  hands  of  an  incor- 
poiWMted  company,  excepting  only  in  the  year  1781, 
when  the  king  gave  permission  to  one  ship  to 
make  one  voyage  to  Surat  and  the  Coromandel 
coast,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  ships.  That 
instance  excepted,  the  monopoly  vested  in  the 
Cvovn,  until  it  was  abolished  in  1752. 

The  first  French  East  India  Company  was 
formed  in  1604;  a  second  1.9  1611 ;  a  third  in 
16U  \  a  fourth  (Richelieu's),  1642-43 ;  the  fifth 
(Colbert's^,  1664.  The  sixth  was  formed  by  the 
French  East  and  West  India,  Senegal  and 
China  Companies  uniting  under  the  name  of  the 
Companies  of  the  Indies,  1719.  The  exclusiye 
privileges  of  this  company  were,  by  the  King's 
decree,  suq)ended  in  1769 ;  and  it  was  finally 
abolished  by  the  National  Assembly  in  1790. 

The  Dutch  East  India  Company  was  formally 
instituted  in  1602,  by  the  union  of  the  funds  qI 
various  rival  companies,  which  had  sprung  up  in 
Holland  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  Hont- 
man's  voyage  in  1506-97. 

The  first  Danish  East  India  Company  was 
formed  in  1612,  and  the  second  in  1670.  When 
the  charter  of  the  Esst  lodi^  Company  was  sus- 
pended, Mr.  Henry  Koning  of  Stockholm  obtained 
a  cfaartevlor  a  Swedish  Company,  dated  ISth  June 
1781. 

The  Spanish  Royal  Company  of  the  Philippipie 
Islands  was  incorporated  in  1733. 

The  Oi^end  Last  India  Company  was  incor- 
porated l^  the  Emperor  ol  Austria  in  1723,  but 
the  opposition  of  the  maritime  powers  forced 
the  court  of  Vienna  to  suspend  the  company's 
cl^arter  for  seven  years.  After  a  trying  existenoe, 
it  became  bankrupt  in  1784,  and  was  finally 
extinguished  by  the  regulations  which  were  pre* 
soiibed  on  the  renewid  of  the  British  East  India 
Company's  charter  in  1798. 


BAST  DJDIA  COMPANY, 

Tbd  ^nalish  East  India  Company  obtaini^ 
their  first  cljartep  froiw  Queen  EUjwheth  jn  IbW. 
Their  second  charter  in  1-661,  from  Charles  ii..  was 
extended  in  1665.  In  |702,  Lord  Godolpljin 
united  the  old  compa'ny  with  a  new  one  that  b^ 
been  ^tabljshed  in  1698,  ^d  renewed  their 
charter  in  1773,  with  a  grant  of  a  monopoly  to 
China.  When  renewed  in  1818,  it  was  with 
permission  for  other  merd^ants  to  tr^e ;  but  a 
frjBsh  charter  in  1833  disconnected  them  whoUy 
from  commerce^  made  tbem  entirely  a  political 
body,  and  permitted  British  subjects  to  settle  in 
India.  In  the  beginning  of  1857,  on  a  sudden 
moving  oi  tbe  martial  races,  the  native  ^rmy  of 
Ben^^volted,  and  the  predatory  races  in  great 
portipnf  of  Northern  India  rose  in  a  rebefiion, 
which  wwi  only  suppressed  with  mueh  Loss  of  life 
and  at  great  expenditure  of  money :  and  it  was 
then  deemed  advisable  for  Her  British  Majesty  in 
1853  to  assume  the  direct  government  of  the 
coijptry,  apd  to  rule  through  a  Viceroy,  the  first 
of  whom  was  Iiord  Canning.  On  the  1st  November 
1858,  it  was  proclaimed  throughout  India  that  its 
government  had  been  transferred  from  the  East 
India  Company  to  the  British  sovereigq. 

the  English  East  Indi^  Coippa]:^y,  formed  in 
1599  by  royal  charter,  had  a  capital  of  £30,133. 
Their  first  adyenture  of  goods  was  to  the  value  of 
£37,000,  in  five  vessels  und^  Captain  Ijancasterj 
and  in  the  first  fifteen  years  their  profits  were 
to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  per  cent.  In  1613 
they  were  allowed  by  Jahangir  to  settle  i^  Burat 
In  1634  Shah  Jahan  gave  a  £man  for  two  English 
factories  to  be  formed  in  Bengal ;  and  subsequently, 
In  gratitude  fop  the  benefits  derived  by  one  of 
the  ladi^  pf  tlie  ^lanana  of  prince  Shnia,  from 
the  m^cal  ^kUl  of  Mr.  Poughton,  Shah  Jahan 
granted  the  ^ivilege  to  the  English  of  free  trade 
in  Bengal.  The  first  factory  of  the  company  was 
at  Mas^lipatam,  but  in  1625  it  was  removed  to 
Armegoi),  sAd  subsequently  (1639)  Mr.  Day 
removed  it  to  a  village  in  the  territory  of  the  raja 
of  Chandragiri.  Here  he  erected  a  fadory,  which 
was  first  called  Fort  St.  George,  but  afterwards 
know^  as  Madras  In  1662,  Charles  Ji.  ceded 
Bombay  to  the  company,  In  tbe  time  of  James 
U.,  the  QomPW/}  ^o  1690,  obtained  the  Jong's 
permission  to  send  Admiral  Nicholson  with  12 
ships  of  war,  200  pieces  of  cannon,  and  600  men, 
to  seize  and  fortiiy  Chittagoiig,  and  establish  a 
kingdom  I  but  this  pjpoved  ^  failure,  and  fresh 
troops  were  sent  out  undei:  Captain  Ileath,  who 
burned  down  Balasore,  and  proceeded  to  Chit- 
tagong.  But,  finding  this  too  strong,  he  sailed 
to  Madras,  which,  with  Bombay,  were  the  sole 
possessions  remaining  to  the  English.  But  at  this 
time  Amangzeb  had  accepted  the  terms  of  peace 
whifih  the  English  offered,  and  allowed  them  to 
return  to  trade.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Job  Charnock, 
on  the  24th  August  1690,  landed  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  lioogly,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
Calcutta.  In  1696,  the  three  villages  of  Calcutta, 
Chuttanutti,  and  Govindpore  were  purchased  for 
Rs.  16,000,  and  shortly  after,  during  the  reign 
of  William  in.  of  England,  the  fortress  of  Fort 
William  was  erected.  About  this  time,  1693,  ^ 
rival  English  compapy  had  been  started,  from 
which  much  injury  resulted  to  the  English  intsrest  | 
but  on  the  22d  Juhr  1702  these  two  compjanies  were 
amalgamated,  under  the  title  of  the  United  Oqifi- 
pany  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East,    lu  1715 
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an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  emperor  Fazokhsir  at 
Dehli,  with  snreeon  William  Hamilton. 
The  principal  eyents  have  been  as  under : — 

1506.  PortuguoM  reached  Ceylon.    See  Portogneie. 
1591.  A   flquadron   sailed   for   India   under   Captain 

Haymond,  but  was  destroyed  by  sicknees  and  a 

storm,  and  only  Captain  James  Lancaster,  with  a 

few  seamen,  returned. 
1509.  John  Middenhall,  merchant,  sent  as  ambassador 

to  the  Great  Moghul. 

1599.  Merchant  adTenturers  of  London  formed  an  associa- 
tion, and  petitioned  Queen  Elizabeth  for  a  charter. 
The  first  authentic  deed  of  the  comi>any  is  entitled 
*  The  names  of  such  persons  as  ha^e  written  with 
their  owne  handes  to  Tenter  in  the  splendid  voiage 
to  the  Easte  Indies  (the  whiche  it  maie  please  the 
Lorde  to  prosper),  and  the  somes  that  they  will 
adventure,  the  xxij  September  1599.'  The  sum 
subscribed  was  £30,133,  6s.  8d.,  divided  into  101 
shares,  ranging  from  £100  to  £3000. 

1600.  A  corporation  formed  in  London,  entitled 
'  Governors  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London 
trading  to  the  East  Indies.'  Their  original  petition 
stated  that '  no  gentleman  was  to  be  employed  in 
any  place  of  chaige.'  This  corporation  is  the  oriipn 
of  the  English  Bast  India  Company,  and  of  ue 
British  Empire  in  India.  Their  capital  was  £72,000. 
There  were  215  sharers,  and  the  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land at  their  head,  forming  the  company.  The 
first  Court  of  Committee  of  17  directors  was  held  on 
the  23d  September  1600.  The  number  was  increased 
to  24,  and  then  their  first  regular  meeting  was  held 
on  the  21jt  October  1600. 

1600,  31st  December.  Governor  and  Company  of  Mer- 
chants of  London,  incorporated  by  royal  charter 
from  Queen  Elisabeth. 

1601,  13th  February.  First  expedition  to  India  cost 
£69,091,  and  consisted  of  5  ships.  The  first  ship 
purchased  was  the  Suaan,  of  240  tons,  for  £1600, 
and  after  her  three  others  and  a  pinnace.  Their 
freight  was  cloth,  glass,  cutlery,  lead,  and  tin,  and 
£2RJA2  in  bullion.  Captain  James  Lancaster 
commanded,  with  Captain  Davies  as  pQot-major. 
The  wages  of  the  ktter  was  to  be  £100,  with  iSOO 
in  credit ;  and  if  the  voyage  gave  cent,  per  cent . 
£500  at  the  end;  if  200  per  cent.,  £1000;  if  400 
per  cent.,  £2000.  The  fleet  sailed  on  the  2d  May, 
reached  Acheen  5th  June  1602,  and  returned  to 
the  Downs  11th  September  1603. 

1601.  French  merchants  this  vear  sent  a  fleet  for  India 
from  St.  Maloes,  but  they  failed  to  reach  their 
destination. 

1602.  Dutch  E.  I.  C.  formed.  1605,  Ambojma,  Tidore, 
Ceylon,  taken  from  the  Portuguese.  1603,  Moluc- 
cas taken.  1759,  their  treaty  with  Mir  Jafar.  23d 
November,  1759,  defeated  by  Colonel  Forde  and 
Commodore  Wilson. 

1602.  Captain  Lancaster  reached  Acheen,  and  formed 
a  treaty  with  its  king,  obtaining  penmssion  to 
build  a  factory  there.  These  were  the  first  treaty 
and  the 'first  establishment. 

1603.  Captain  Lancaster  with  fleet  returned  in  Septem^ 
ber,  after  a  successful  vovage.  After  leaving 
Acheen,  they  captured  in  MsJiacca  a  Portuguese 
ship  of  900  tons,  then  put  into  Bantam,  where  they 
formed  a  factory  or  '  house  of  trade,'  and  thence  to 
England. 

1604.  Kinff  James  I.  granted  a  licence  to  Sir  Edward 
Michelbome  and  others  to  trade  to  the  East.  This 
was  the  first  violation  of  the  exclusive  privile^  of 
the  company,  who  designated  the  parties  mter- 
lopers  or  private  traders.  A  French  company 
obtained  a  charter  this  year.  French  career  ended 
1811. 

1606.  Cloves  purchased  by  the  company  at  Amboyna 
for  £2948,  Ids.,  sold  in  London  for  £86,287. 

1608.  Captain  Hawkins  visited  Agra  as  envoy. 

1609,  31st  May.  A  new  charter  granted  by  King 
James  i.  to  the  comx>any,  making  their  privileges 
perpetual  Thecom]^ypurohasedashipot900tons. 

1612.  Captain  Best  obtained  a  firman  from  the  emperor 
of  DehU,  permitting  a  trading  factory  at  Surat. 

1614.  Sir  Thomas  Boe  sent  by  James  L  ambassador  to 
the  Great  Moghul. 


1621.  Mr.  Mvir,  in  a  tract  published  in  1621,  i 

the  <iiianti^  of  Indian  commodities  impocied  ints 
Eoro^  and  their  cost  wbai  bought  ha  Alepfo 
and  m  India,  as  follows  :— 


CostintheEsst   ^^"t^^^S^^^ 

lbs.  £     8.  d.    perlb.       £       8.d.     i«r& 

6,000,000  pepper,  OS^SOO  0  0  at  S^d.   600,000    0  0  at  9a 

4SO,000  doves,  16,875   0  0  „  Od.     100,875  10  0  „  4ft.  M. 

150,000  mace,  5,000   0  0  „  8d.       85,096    0  0,,4i.M. 

400,000 nutmegs,     6,666  13  4  „  4d.       46,600    24„aL4d. 

850,000  indigo,  20,416  IS  4  „  la  2d.  75,8SS    0  8  „4«.ld. 

1,000,000 raw sUk,  400,000   0  0  „  8a.     600,000    00  „12l 


£511,458    5   8 


£1,465,000  19  0 


Kngliah    massacred   by  tk 
1654,  Dutch  paid  £9513  to 


1622-23,  27th  February. 
Dutch  at  Amboyna. 
the  king.  

1636.  Charles  L  granted  charter  to  Sir  WillisunOoortea 
and  others. 

1638.  Armagaon  was  abandoned  as  nnsoited  lor  < 
meroe.  Fort  St.  George,  the  nucleoa  of  Mai 
founded  by  Francis  Day  in  1639,  was  E.  L  Go.'i 
earliest  territorial  possession^  properly  so  called,  m 
India.  The  land  on  which  it  stood,  with  an  szss 
round  of  about  5  miles  in  length,  by  1  mile  m 
breadth,  was  purchased  from  the  Raj«  of  Gbsa- 
dragiri,  and  the  factors  at  Armagaon  were  removtd 
to  it.  The  factory  at  Hoogly  was  established  in 
1640,  and  at  Baksor  in  1642. 

1646.  Li  consequence  of  professional  services  rendecsi 
by  Mr.  Gabriel  Boughton,  surgeon  of  the  HapemtA, 
to  the  Bmperor  Shah  Jahan,  additional  piivilegs 
were  granted  to  the  company. 

1646.  The  Governor  of  Bengal,  who  had  also  beea 
professionally  attended  By  Bou^ton,  made  con- 
cessions which  placed  the  factories  at  Balaaor  and 
Hoogly  on  a  more  f avoursble  footing. 

1649.  Original  company  and  Sir  W.  Oourten*s  aaoda- 
tion  lonned  a  junction. 

1663.  Madras  raised  to  a  presidency. 

1655-66.  Lend  Cromwell  £50,000,  and  obtain  aekiiov> 
lodgment  of  their  rights. 

1666.  first  factory  in  B^igal  of  £.  I.  Go. 

1667-68.  Unite  with  merchant  adventurers,  and  fonn  a 
new  joint  stock. 

1657.  Charter  of  companv  renewed  by  Cromwell,  and  in 
1661  confirmed  by  Charles  n. 

1668.  The  company  established  a  factory  at  Kaaimbasar 
(roelt  Oasue  Basaar  in  the  records). 

1661,  SdAnriL  Charter  by  Charlean.  (Extended  1665l) 

1661.  Bombay  was  ceded  to  the  British  crown  aa  part 
of  the  dower  of  Catharine  of  Braganca.  bnt  was 
not  delivered  up  until  1665.  King  Chariee  n. 
transferred  it  to  the  East  India  Company,  fbr  an 
annual  pmnent  of  £10,  in  1668.  The  seat  of  the 
Western  Preaidenoy  was  removed  to  it  from  Sunt 
in  1684-87. 

1662-1680.  Sivaji  founded  the  Mahratta  role. 

1664.  French  K  I.  Co.  formed,  and  their  capital  built  in 
1674  at  Pondicheny. 

1664.  In  a  work,  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade,  p.  50^  Mr. 
Thomas  Mun.  a  director  of  the  E.  L  Co.,  waa  iho 
first  to  regard  gold  as  an  article  of  oommeree. 

1667-8,  24th  January.  The  first  notice  of  tea  in  the 
company's  recoras.  In  a  despatch  to  their  agent 
at  Bantam  of  that  date,  he  is  cnrdered  to  send  home 
100  lbs.  of  tea,  the  best  he  oan  get. 

1667.  Charter  renewed  afresh,  and  authority  to  esAaUisli 
a  mint  at  Bombay. 

1674-75.  Prohibit  seamen  from  settling  at  Bombay. 

1680.  28th  October.  St.  Mary's' Church,  foundb^tion- 
stone  laid  by  Mr.  Master  at  Madras. 

1681.  Sir  Josiah  Child  pubUahed  a  treatise,  in  nHikh  it 
appears  that  the  company  then  had  536  partaen, 
36  ships  of  from  100 to  775  tons;  that  the  custoaw 
duties  on  the  trade  amounted  to  £60^000  or  X70,000 
a  year. 

1682.  Benooolen,  settlement  in,  by  E.  L  Co.  (Ceded  to 
the  Dutch,  1825.) 

1684.  Attempt  to  check  interlopen. 
1685-86.  Beaolved  to  proseente  interkmis  in  Bn^aad ; 
order  hostilities  agamst  Mog^uir  and  Kawah  ol 
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lfiS6-9T.  Besolve  to  establiah  a  mint  at  Madras. 

1686.  An  attempt,  projected  bj  Sir  J.  Child,  to  acquire 
terzitoiial  empire  in  India  failed. 

1687-88.  Obtain  a  charter  to  make  Madras  a  corpora- 
tion. 

Chamoek,  Job,  settled  at  Calcutta  1690;  died  10th 
January  1692. 

1691.  Fort  St.  David  purchased  by  E.  L  Co.  1758, 
surrendered  to  the  French. 

1692.  Company's  sgency  transferred  from  Hoogly  to 
Calcutta. 

1693.  7th  October.  Obtain  a  new  charter,  and  undertake 
to  export  £150,000  of  British  manufactures.  11th 
NoTember,  obtain  an  additional  charter,  for 
augmenting  their'stock. 

16d4-05.  Obtain  an  additional  charter. 

1698-99.  An  English  East  India  Co.  started  as  rivals, 
and  copy  the  constitution  of  the  London  E.  I.  Co. 

1699  to  1702.  Imoble  rivalry  between  the  two  companies; 
but  in  17^1703,  by  Lord  Godolphin,  the  London 
and  the  English  Company  come  to  terms,  .and 
coalesced  in  1707-1708,  under  the  title  of  the  United 
Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the 
East  Indies. 

1696.  Company  acquired  a  grant  from  Adm,  grandson 
of  Aurangzeb,  of  Calcutta  and  two  adjoining 
villages,  with  leave  to  exercise  judiciary  powers 
over  the  inhabitants,  and  erect  fortifications.  These 
were  given  the  name  of  Fort  William. 

1707.  Murshid  Kuli  Khan,  Governor  of  Bengal,  also 
called  Jafar  Khan. 

1707.  Aurangzeb  died. 

1715.  An  embassy  went  to  Farokhsir,  and  in  1717  thev 
got  the  island  of  Diu,  37  townships  in  BengsJ,  which 

rve  them  the  command  of  the  river  for  10  miles 
of  Calcutta,  and  had  the  villages  restored  to  them, 

near  Madras,  which  had  been  formerl]^  given  by 

the  Aroot  ruler  and  resumed.    See  Hamilton. 
1724.  Average  of  10  years  ending  with  1724,  the  total 

value  of  British  products  annually  exported  was 

£92,410,  12s.  6d.,  and  of  bullion  £518,102,  lis.; 

total,  £617,513,  3s.  lOd. 
1741.  Average  of  the  8  years  ending  in  1741,  the  amraal 

value  of  British  goods  exjported  was  £157,944, 4s.  7d. 
1748.  Seven  years  ending  with  1748,  the  eiq>orts  value 

amounted  to  £188,176, 168.  4d. 
1732  to  1818.  Warren  Hastings  born  1732. 

1749.  A  writer  in  India. 

1763.  Bevisited  England. 

1769.  2d  seat  in  Madras  Council. 

1772.  President  of  Bensal  Council. 

X773.  Govemor-€^eral  of  India. 

1786-87.  After  return  to  England,  impeached  on 
four  heads  :  trial  lasted  from  13th  February  1788 
till  23d  April  1795,  on  which  date  he  was  acquitted. 

1796.  The  £.  L  Co.  granted  him  £4000  annually. 

1818,  22d  Aueust.  Died. 

1739.  Nadir  Shah  s  invasion. 

1740.  Ali  Yardi  Khan  usurped  the  kingdom  of  Bengal ; 
died  1756,  and'was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,Suraj- 
ud-Dowla,  aged  18. 

1746.  Madras  captured ;  restored,  1749. 

1743.  E.  I.  Co.  lend  one  million  to  Government  at  3 

per  cent.,  to  have  their  charter  renewed  to  1780. 
Clive,  Robert,  bom  29th  September      .        .        .  1725 

Arrived  at  Madras, 1744 

Ensign's  commission, 1747 

Captured  Aroot,  30th  August         .  .  1751 

Took  Conjeveram, 1751 

Defeated  French  at  Cauver^pak,    .  .  1751 

Captured  Covelong  and  Chinigleput,  .  1752 

Bevisited  England, 1752 

Betumed  to  India,  and  Governor  of  Fort  St. 

David, 1765 

Betook  Calcutta, 1757 

Overthrew  Suraj - udDowla  at  Plassey,  28d 

June 

He  had  700  Europeans,  570  sailors,  1400 
sepoys,  and  8  pieces  of  artOlery.  The  Bengal 
Viceroy's  army  was  3500  foot,  15,000  horse, 
and  50  cannon. 
Defeatedthe  Dutch  at  Chinsurah, . 

Left  India,  February 

Returned  to  India  as  Viscount  and  Governor- 
General,       1764 


1757 


1759 
1760 
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Obtained  from  Shah  Alam   the  Dewani  of 

Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  April  .  1765 

Suppressed  officers'  conspiracy,  .  1766 

Abolished  private  trade.  January  .        .        .  1767 

Quitted  India,  January 1767 

A  committee  of  Parliament  formed  to  examine 

charges  against  him, 1773 

Destroyed  himself,  2d  November    .  .  1774 

1751.  Tatta,  factories  at. 

Ciroars.  The  five  northern  were  granted  to  the  French, 
1753.  In  1759  Clive  seized  them,  and  they  were 
secured  by  trea^  in  1765. 

1755.  Commodore  James  and  Mahratta  army  took 
Sevemdrug  and  Bancoote  from  Conaji  Angria.  11th 
February  1756,  Clive  and  Admiral  Watson  took 
Gheriah. 

1756.  Dacca  ceded  to  E.  I.  Co.  by  Shah  Alam. 
1756.  Ali  Yardi  Khan,  Nawab  of  Bengal,  died. 

1756,  June  20.  Sural  -  ud  -  Dowla  attacked  and  took 
Calcutta.  146  iBritish  thrust  into  a  small  guard- 
room ;  only  23  came  out  slive  next  morning.  Re- 
taken by  Clive  and  Watson,  2d  January  1757. 
First  territorial  possessions  in  Bengal. 

1756.  Angria  taken,  and  forts  destroyed. 

1757  to  1783.  Sir  fiyre  Coote's  victories. 

176L  Major  Hector  Munro  took  Mah^.    1763,  restored. 

1761,  7th  January.  Panipat,  battle  of. 

1763,  ApriL  Nawab  Mir  Kaaim  Ali  took  up  arms  against 
E.  I.  Co. ;  was  defeated  at  Bhagulpur,  and  fled. 
Mir  Jafar  restored. 

1765,  Januiuy.  Mir  Jafar  died,  and  his  son  Najm-ud- 
Dowla  installed.   Pensioned,  June  1765. 

1765,  3d  May.  Shujaud-Dowla.  Vizir  of  Oudh,  de- 
feated at  Corah,  near  Allahabad. 

1765.  Emperor  of  Dehli  grants  the  Circars  to  E.  I.  Co. 

1765, 12th  Auffust.  Emperor  grants  E.  I.  Co.  the  Dewani 
of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  and  confirms  the 
jaghir  to  Clive. 

1767.  Hjder  Ali  assumes  rule  of  Mysore. 

1767.  Hyder  AU^s  first  war  with  E.  I.  Co. ;  his 
troops  approached  BCadras,  and  4th  April  1769 
peace  declared,  in  ttcttu  quo, 

1780,  21st  July.  Hvder  invaded  the  Kamatic,  and 
plundered  Porto  Novo-and  Conjeveram ;  and  10th 
September  destroyed  Colonel  Baillie's  detach- 
ment at  PerambalcEtm. 

1781,18th  February.  Hyder  destroys  Colonel  Braith- 
waiters  force  on  the  banks  of  the  Colerun,  40 
miles  from  Tanjore. 

1781,  July  1st.  Hyder  Ali  defeated  at  Porto  Novo 
bv  Sir  Eyre  Coote. 

178z,  7th  December.  Hyder,  aged  80  years,  died  at 
Chitore. 

1764.  Mutiny  on  account  of  money  claims. 

1766, 1st  January.  Double  batta  aboli^ed,  and  officers 
mutinied. 

1771.  May.  Dehli  emperor  places  himself  under  Mah- 
ratta protection ;  in  Mahratta  hands  he  became  a 
nominal  sovereign. 

1773,  30th  August.  Narain  Rao  Peshwa  murdered, 
and  Ragonath  Rao  succeeded. 

1773.  Act  of  Parliament  made  Madras  and  Bombay 
subordinate  to  Bengal ;  appointing  a  Court  of 
Directors  for  four  years,  with  a  Governor-General 
in  Bengal,  upon  an  annual  salary  of  2)  lakhs  of 
rupees,  with  a  Council  of  four  members  on  one  lakh 
eachja  Supreme  Court  in  Calcutta  on  the  model  of 
the  Westminister  Courts  of  Law,  with  a  Chief 
Justice  and  three  Puisne  Judges.  A  monopoly  of 
the  trade  with  China  granted. 
1801,  3d  Sei>tr.  Madras  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature instituted. 
1827,  9th  July.  Natives  of  India  authorized  to  sit 
as  jurors. 

1773.  Value  of  British  goods  exported  was    £489,808. 

1780.  „  „  „  £401,166. 

1772.  Net  revenues,  Bengal,  Behar,  Orissa,  £2,126,766. 
1785.  „  „  ,,  £2,072,963. 
1797.             „         of  India  £8,059,000. 

1805.  „  „      £15,403,000. 

1774  Philip  Francis,  a  member  of  Council,  BengaL 
1780,  wounded  in  a  duel  with  Warren  Hastings. 

1781.  Warren  Hastings  founded  Madrassa  at  Calcutta. 

1774,  23d  AnriL  40,000  Rohillas  under  Hafiz  Rahmat 
defeatea  by  army  under  Colonel  Champion. 
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1775,  Irt  Jftntiftiy.  SaUette  taken. 

1776.  Alexander  W^ynoh,  governor  of  Madras,  recalled. 
1776,  let  March.  Trefttr  of  Pttrafidhar. 

1778.  Bhopal  Nawab  aided  General  Goddatd.    1818,  a 

protecting  treaty  formed. 
1778.  First  printing  in  Bengali. 
1780.  Salt  monopofy  resumed. 
1780,  4th  Angngt.  Captain  Popham  detailed  CaptMn 

Bruce,  who  took  Gwalior.     Again  taken,  1804. 

Granted  t6  Sindia. 

1780.  Pre«  printing  in  Calcutta.  (CJensorBhlt)  abolished, 
19th  August  1818:  Law  restlcting,  1823 ;  Freedom, 
by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  15th  September  1835 ; 
again  r«itrieted,  18th  June  1867 ;  again  free,  13th 
June  1858.) 

1780, 11th  December.  Bassein  surrendered  to  General 
Goddard. 

1781.  Nawab  Muhammad  All  assigned  the  Itamatic 
revenues  to  B.  I.  Co.  1801,  title  became  nominal. 
1855,  last  Nawab  died. 

1781-1819.  Three  Mahratta  wars. 

1st,  „  „  Jan.  1799  td  18th  Oct.  1781. 

2d,  ,  1803^ 

H  '  li  -        1817-1819. 

1781,  Blarch.  Cholera  destroyed  about  9000  of  Colonel 
Pe«tse*8    army,    marching    southwards;    cholera 
recurred  Nov,  1781  at  Negapatam ;  again  in  1788, 
ftnd  again  in  1817. 
1782-1833.  Malcohn,  Sir  John,  G.C.B.  and  K.S.I. 

Bom, 1769 

Cadet  to  Madras 1782 

Envoy  to  Persia, 1799-1801 

Private  secretarjr  to  Govemor-Generalj  .       .1801 

Besident  at  Mysore, 1803 

Envoy  to  Persia, 1808 

Second  in  command  ai  Mehidpur,  2l8i  Dec.  .  1817 
Governor  of  Bombay,  1st  November  1827  to 

31st  March 1831 

17S2.  Tipu  succeeds  his  father. 

1788,  8th  May.  Tipu  descended  the  Ghats.  1790, 
first  campaign  under  General  Abercrombie.  1791, 
second  campaign  under  Lord  ComwalUs ;  Pettah 
tjf  Bangalore  assaulted,  7th  March  1791 :  Banga- 
lore taken.  2l8t  Mafth  1792.  1792.  third  cam- 
paign. 6th  February,  lines  of  Seringapatam 
attacked  and  won,  and  peace  declared  24th  Febru- 
ary 1792,  Tipu  ceding  half  his  territories,  paying 
9  ktot  and  90  lakhs,  and  Tipu  surrendered  two 
sons  as  hostages;  they  were  restored  1794; 
again  surrendered  6th  Ma^  1799,  on  the  fall  of 
Seringapatam. 
1799,  6th  March*  General  Harris,  in  command  of 

army,  entered  Mysore. 
1799.  4th  May.  Senneapatam  stormed. 

Lletit.  Lawrbnce  led  forlorn  hope  of  left  column 
of  H.M.  74th  at  storm  of  Seringapatam  tf a  ther 
of  Sir  Henry  M.,  bf  Lord,  of  General  A.  w.,  and 
of  G.  St.  P.  Lawrence  •  Tipu  fell. 
1783,  26th  January.  General  Mathews  occmni^s  Bed- 
nore,  and  obtained  about  £801,000,  but  stUren- 
dered  to  Tipu  SOth  April,  and  sent  to  prison  in 
Mysore.  In  1763,  Hfder  took  it,  and  obtaihed 
£12,000,000.  ^  . 

17dd,  20th  Jnnuaty.  Neeapatam  bought  ftom  Holland. 

1783,  25th  June.  Bemadotte  irotinded  in  a  sally  of  the 
Cuddaloreeatrison. 

1788.  E.  1.  Co.  Directoi*  plabed  under  Board  of  Control ; 
a  secret  Committee  of  Difectors  formed ;  Tanjore 
conquest  disapproved. 

1784.  Bengal  Asiatic  Societ]^  established. 
Founded  by  Sir  ITilliam  Jones. 

Cornwallis,  Marquis  of,  bom  31  st  December  1738. 

Govemor-Genoral,  12thSfent.  1786  to  28th  Oct.  1793 
Govemor-General,  30th  Julv  to  5th  October  1805 
Captured  Bangalore,  20th  March  .  .  .  1791 
Took  Hooliordrogi  18th  June         .  ,  lt9l 

Besieged  Seringapatam «  5th  February,  and 

signed  a  treaty  with  Tipu,  ....  1792 
Made    decennial    settlement    perpetual    in 

-BeugoL  22d  March 1793 

Quitt^  India.  28th  October  ....  1793 
Ketumed,  and  died  at  Ghazlpur,  5th  October  1805 

1788.  Guiitur  surrendered  to  the  E.  I.  Co.,  according 
to  the  firman  of  the  king  of  Dehli  in  1765. 

1793»  22dHareh.  PrOolaination  declaring  the  permanent 


settlement  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orlssb,  enadcd 

in  llegulation  1  of  1st  May  1793. 
1793,  1st  May.  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  law   oBloea 

appointed. 
1793.  Sir  John  Shore  (Lord  Teignmouth),  Goyernw 

General. 
1793.  Charter  renewed  till  Ist  March  1814.     Advise 

Lord  ComwalUs  to  inquire  into  the  camindaif* 

rights. 

1798,  I7th  May.  Lord  Momington  (afterwards  BfaiqiA 
Wellesley)  reached  Calcutta  as  Governot-GeiicraL 

1799.  Major-General  Boird  commanded  the  assault  on 
Seringapatam,  4th  May. 

1799.  Tanjorfe  administration  Undertaken  by  the  B.  L 
Co.,  20th  October. 

1799.  Canara  under  tL  1.  Co. 

1800.  l3th  March.  Nana  FamavlA  died. 

1801.  Expedition  to  Egypt. 

1801.  Treaty   with  Ou& ;   Allakabad  eeded  id  th« 
ft.  1.  Co. 

1802,  25th  March.  Peace  of  Amlens. 

1802,  20th  August.   Sacrifice  of  children  at    Saugor 

prohibited. 
1802,  1st  January.  Maiquis  Wellesley  sent  in  bis  t«ag- 

natidn,  bttt  was  requested  to  remain. 
180S,  3l8t  July.  Third  Mahratta  war ;   their  armis 

250,000  strong,  and  1000  guns,  under  Gen.  Venom. 
The  following  "Were  events  :— 

1803,  29th  August.  Lord  Lake  (bom  1772) ;  vlctoy 
over  PerK>n  at  Aligarh. 

4th  September.  Carried  the  fbrt  at  AligariL 
12th        „  Battle  of  Dehli,  and  releiMd 

blind  Shah  Alam. 
18th  October.  Lake  took  Agra. 
Ist  November.  He  Won  battle  of  LasHrarL 

1804.  Baised  to  peerage. 

17th  Nov.  Defeated  Holkar  at  FarraklAfa«d. 
13th  November.  Won  battle  of  Dceg. 
24th  and  25th  December,  Beog  fort  takea. 

1806.  Besieged  Bhurtpur;  storm^  it,2Ut  Jamtaiy; 

2l8t  and  22d  Februanr,  lost  2910 ;  faOed. 
(1826,  18th  January,  taken  by  Lord  Com- 
bermere.) 

1807.  4th  November.  Lake  created  visconnt. 

1808.  Died. 

1803,  8th  to  16th  October,  Colonel  David  Oadlter- 

lony  defended  Dehli. 
1803, 12th  Aug.  Gen.  Wellesley  took  Ahmadnag^iir. 
23d  September.  Won  Assaye. 
28th  November.  Won  Argauiti. 
14th  December.  Won  Gawilghar. 
16th  October.  Col.  Stevenson  took  Bux^ntrar. 
21st  October.  Took  AslTgarh. 
1803,  90th  December.  Peace  treatar. 
1808.  Broach  ceded  by  Sindia  to  B.  L  Co. 
1803,  SOth  Dfeoember.  Bulandshahr  ceded  to  &  L  Go. 
1805.  Fort  William  College  established  by  Mftri|iiu 

WeUesIey;  (abolished,  1864.) 
1800,  loth  July.  Colonel  Gillespie  suppresses  Tellore 

mutiny. 
1807.  Lord  W.  Bentinck  recalled  fh>m  Madras  11th 

.September. 
1807, 17th  September.  Sir  John  Cradock,  Comuttnder- 

in-Chifef,  Madras,  recalled. 
1809.  Mutiny  of  Madras  oflSoers,  and  at  Chittuldrag  of 

native  regiments. 
1809, 13th  Februaiy.  Ajy^rh  surrendered. 
1809.  M.  £lphinstone*s  embassy  to  K&buL 
1809,  25th  ^ril  Treaty  ^th  Banjlt  Singh,  wKo  died 

1809^1846.  Metcalfe,  toM  Cbarleri,  BaH.,  arttv^d,  ISOl 
Envoy  to  Ranjit  Singh,  1st  September  1808 : 

treaty,  25th  April 1809 

llesident  at  Gwaiior,       .....  1810 

„        Dehli, 1811 

„  Hyderabad,  ....  1820 
Governor-Gen.  20th  March  1835  to  4th  Matcli  1836 
Lt. -Governor  N.t^.  Provinces,  M^  .  .  1896 
Quitted  IndU,  16th  February  ,  .  .  1888 
Governor  of  Jamaica ;  Goyemor-G^nMl  of 
Canada ;  died  5th  S^tembeT  .  .  .  1S46 
181L  Batavia,  surrender  of;  Jata  taken.    Kbnmber. 

Sir  George  Barton  recalled. 
Lord  Minto.  Ooyemor-Oeneial,  1807;  r«cAlled,  llth 
November  1811. 
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1818,  8d  Febituuy.  Kalin jar  In  Bitndalkfaaiid  (rtontied. 
1813,  4th  October.  Earl  Moiia  Oovemor-Oeiieml  aod 
CkimmaDd6r-in-chief, 

1813,  2ist  July.  Act  53  Qeo.  iv.  o.  155,  E.  I.  Co/s 
privilegeB  renewed  for  20  years ;  trade  to  India 
thrown  open  ;  territorial  and  commercial  affairs  to 
be  ketit  cnstinet,  and  aooottnti  rendered. 

1814,  13th  August.  Conyention  to  restore  to  Nether, 
lands  all  its  colonies  exsept  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
some  West  India  Islands* 

1S15.  Dehra  Doon  taken  by  tbe  £.  L  Co. 

1814-15-16.  Gur«ia  t^ar.  In  1^14,  81st  Octdber, 
Gen.  Sir  B.  R.  Gillespie  fell  kt  Kahmga:  97th 
NoTember,  seoond  attaok  on  Kalanga  failed ;  but 
qaptored  Ist  Deeelnber  1814.  20th  (?)  December, 
faOed  attack  of  Jytak;  peace  trea^  signed  5th 
Starch  1S16.  Almora,  Garhwali  and  Kamaon  ceded 
to  British. 

1815.  Bengal  sepoys  mutiny  at  Java. 

1817-1819.  Third  Mahratta  war- 

Ohie&  of  Pindaiis  of  Sindia  Shahi  Pindati  were 
Cheetoo,  Karim  Khan,  and  Dost  Mohammad^  with 
18,000  horse,  1300  foot|  and  l5  guns.  The  Hotkar 
Shahi,  3000  horse,  200  inftmtnr.  and  8  guns.  British 
army  and  contingents  assembled  116,464,  and  295 
guns,  under  Marquis  of  Hastings  in  fiiudnstsn,  and 
under  Sir  Thomas  Hialop  in  the  Penfaenla,  took  the 
field  in  1817. 
Idl7,  5th  November.  Battle  of  Kirkee. 

1817,  27th  November.  Battle  of  Seetabuldee. 
1817»  fllst  December.  Battle  of  Mahidpur. 

1817, 19th  December.  Tulasi  Bai,  regent,  seised  by 

her  trom  ;  20th)  beheaded. 
1818, 1st  January.  Corygaum  defended. 

1818,  20th  February,  ^ttle  of  Ashtee. 

1818,  3d  June.  Baji  Bao  Peshwa  surrendered,  and 

pensioned  8  lakhs. 
1817.  Cholera  morbus  broke  out  in  ihe  Marqub  of 

Hastings*  army,  and  destroyed  ohe-tenth  ot  it. 

1817.  Ajmir  ceded  to  the  S.  1.  Co.    . 

1818.  Kandesh  annexed)  Dharwar  and  Baitul  ceded. 
1818.  Appa  Sahib  dethroned. 

1817, 5th  Novembet,  to  13th  May  1819.  t^indari  and 
Mahratta  war  lasted ;  134  offleers,  and  90^  of 
all  other  ranks,  killed  snd  wounded. 

1819.  Baiput  states,  treaties  with. 

1820,  25th  November.  Dwarka  in  Okamundal  taken. 

1824.  Barrackpur  mutiny.    (1857.  A  second  time. ) 

1825,  10th  December  to  18th  January  1826.  Viscount 
Combermere ;  successful  siege  of  Bhurtpur. 

1885, 15th  July.  Sir  David  Ouehterlony  died  at  Meelnt, 
age  68. 

Burma.  1753  to  1853— 

1753.  Alompra  occupied  Ava. 

1757.  Alompra  granted  NegraiS  Island  to  British. 

1769,  Most  of  the  settlers  murdered. 
1760,  May.  Alompra  died. 

1834,  March  6th,  to  Januury  26th,  1826.  Burma 
war;  peace  treaty,  24th  February  1826;  cost  14 
kror.  Second  War,  7th  May  1862  to  10th  June 
1858.  1826,  Tenasserim  and  Assam  ceded. 

1828.  PersU  and  Russia  trealr^r  established  ihe  Aitat 
(Araxes)  as  the  boundaiy  Ime. 

1829, 7th  December.  Suttee  abolished ;  and  abolished  in 
the  Panjab  and  Bajputan^  1847. 

1833.  Dhulip  Singh  botn ;  1843,  succeeds  to  ihe  Panjab 
throne ;  deposed,  1849. 

1833,  18th  Angust.  E.  I.  Co.'s  eharter  renewed )  lis 
tradets,  to  cease  from  Ajnil  1834 ;  their  British 
Indian  territories  io  remain  under  the  company 
till  the  30ih  April  1854.  The  superintendence  and 
control  in  India,  civil  and  military,  to  be  rested  in 
a  Governor-General  and  Councillors,  with  powers  to 
legislate  for  Indkk,  and  his  laws  and  regulations  to 
hare  the  force  of  Aate  of  Parliament.  A  law  com- 
mission appointed  to  inquire  into  existing  laWflL 
courts  of  justice,  police ;  and  British  suUects  allowed 
to  reside  without  licence  in  India,  and  to  purchase 
land.  Persons  of  i^  colours,  religion,  or  country 
adiuissible  to  atiy  office  or  employment  under  the 
Company. 

1935, 15th  Sentember.  Freedom  of  the  press. 

1835,  March.  Floggihg  alwliahed  in  native  army. 

1835, 12th  August.  Lord  Auckland  appointed  Goverhor- 
1  General  of  Ihdla;  served  4th  March  1886-1842. 


I^m  his  time  up  to  the  present,  ihe  ihtht  (m  th<$ 
N.W.  Frontier  have  been  continuous. 

1835,  4th  Feb.  Medical  College,  Calcutta,  established. 

1836,  27th  January.  Begum  Sumroo  died  at  Sirdhiina,' 
aged  87. 

1836,  29th  September.  Chamber  of  Comtneroe  fohntrd  at 
Madras. 

1834-1844.  Keane,  Lord,  at  oBdet  bt  ihe  Briiildi  afih/ 
(bom  in  the  year  1781).  Commander-ih-chief, 
Bombay  army,  from  the  2d  July  1834  to  14th  Feb- 
ruary 1840.  Created  a  Baron  of  the  empire,  De- 
cember 1839.    Died  24th  August  1844. 

Afi^hanistan— 

1839^  ^h  Mat-  Shah  l^hiljit  tepUced  on  the  throne. 

1839,  28d  (12  ?)  July.  Ghafid  stortned.  6th  August 
1839,  K&btil  occupied.  18th  Korrember  1839, 
kalat  taken. 

1840.  Dost  Muhammad  Khan  surrenders.  1841.  2d 
November,  Outbreak  at  KftbuL  1841.  11th  De- 
eember,  British  agree  to  eyacuate  Afghanistan. 
1841,  28d  December,  Sir  William  Maenaffhten 
assassinated.  1842.  6th  January.  British  begin 
to  retire.  1842,  13th  January,  4500  fighting  inen 
and  12,000  followers  totally  destined;  Dr. 
Brydon  alone  reached  Jalalabad.  1842, 6th  Abril, 
Khnibar  pasti  forced.  1842,  8th  September, 
Afghans  defeated  at  Jugdallak. 

1842, 7th  AprU;  Sale  defeats  Akbar  Khan  ai  Jalal- 
abad. 

1842, 16th  September.  General  Pollock  reoceupies 

K&bi^.  1842, 29th  September,  Istalif  taken.  1842, 

17th  Decembei-,  British  army  returns  to  Fifozpur 

1889.  Bukkur  fortress  temporarily  ceded  to  E.  I.  Co. 

1843,  Sind  conquered. 
Viscount  Gough — 

1837.  Commands  Mysore  division. 

1838-1842.  Commander-m-chief  ih  China. 

1840,  5th  July.  Chusan  captured. 

1841,  25th  Mar.  Cantoh  taken. 
1841, 1st  October.  Chusan  recaptured. 
1841, 1st  October.  Chin-hae  daptured. 

1841,  18th  October.  Ning-po  captured. 
1842, 18th  May.  Cha-poo  captured. 

Shang-hai  captured. 

1842,  21st  July.  Chin-kiang-fu  captured. 
1842, 17th  August.  Peace. 

1843,  Commander-in-chief  iti  Indi^ 

1843,  29th  Decembet.  Defeated  Mahraitas  at  Maha- 

rajpur. 
1845-46.  Sikh  campaign. 
1845,  18th  December.  Moodkee. 

1845,  21st  December.  FirozshiUi. 

1846,  28th  Januaxy.  Aliwal. 
1846, 10th  February.  Sobraofi. 
1848,  21st  November.  Kamnagar. 

1848,  3d  December.  Sadoolapur. 
1849, 13th  January.  ChilllanwalllL 

1849,  2l8t  Febrmiry.  Gujferat. 

1849,  24th  March.  Sikh  army  surrendered  fti  Bawal 

Pindi. 
1845-46,  at  Moodkee,  Firozshah,  Aliwalj  and  Sob- 

raon,  6263  of  all  ranks  killed,  wounded,  and 

missing. 
1843-49,  at  Ramhligar,  Sadoolatmr,  OfaiUiani^alla, 

Multan,  and  Gujerat,  10,788  killed,  wounded, 

and  missing. 
1857,  Lawrence,  Sir  Henry— 

l^olitical  agentj  Afghanistan, ....  1842 

Resident  at  Ajmir, 1853 

Besident  at  Oudh,  .     ,  .        .        i        .        .  1867 
Defeated  at  Chinhut,  dOtU  JUiie    .  :  1857 

Died  from  wound,  4th  July    ....  1857 
18dO-188L  Lawrence,  John,  Lord- 
Arrived  in  India,     ..».»;  1830 
Chief  commissioner,  Panjab,  ....  1853 

K.C.B.  in 1856 

G.C.B.  in 1857 

Baronet, <        .        .  1858 

Baised  to  the  peeragea  .  .  •  «  .  1869 
Governor-General  and  Tieeroy,  .  t  1864^869 
184L  Lieutenant-Cokmel  Sir  H.  Bdwardes,  bom  Jan- 
uary 1820 ;  arrived  in  India  Janiunr  1841 1  shb- 
iugated  the  valley  of  Bunnu,  1848;  defeated  Mulraj, 
May  1848. 
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1848,  Jaaoary.  Inuungbar  in  the  IndUn  desert  tak^n 

by  Sir  Charlee  Napier. 
1843, 17th  FebruMT.  Meeanee  won  by  do. 

1843,  24th  March.  I>ubba  won  by  do. 

1844,  6th  May.  Lord  Ellenborough,  GoTemor-General 
of  India,  dismiwed  their  service  by  the  Court  of 
Directors. 

1846.  Balasore  sold  by  the  Ehitch. 

1848,  8d  December.  SaduUahpur  battle. 

1848,  January,  to  1856.  DaLhousie,  tenth  Earl  and 
first  Marquis,  Governor-General  of  India,  aixived 
14th  January  1848 ;  2d  Panjab  war  on  the  29th 
March  1849 ;  annexed  the  Panjab,  created  Marquis, 
1849 ;  annexed  Satara,  1849 ;  annexed  Pegu,  20th 
December  1852 ;  annexed  Nagpore,  Febmary  1855 ; 
annexed  Oudh,  7th  February  1856  ;  annexed  Tan- 
jore  and  Kamatic,  1856 ;  left  India,  6th  March  1856. 

1851.  Railways  begun  in  India. 

1851,  December.  Telegraph  lines  opened. 

1854,  24th  March.  Electric  telegraph  opened  in  India. 

1854,  22d  April.  All  real  and  personal  property  of 
Honouraole  East  India  Company  vested  in  the 
Crown  (which  becomes  liable  for  all  daims,  debts, 
contracts,  etc.)  since  1793,  but  is  managed  by  the 
company.  Dividend  is  10}  per  cent.,  and  may  be 
redeemeid  any  time  after  April  1784.  Company 
stock  is  £6,000,000.  Law  of  residence,  and  right 
to  employment,  etc.,  3  and  4  W.  iv.  c.  85,  ss.  87.— 
No  native  of  the  said  territories,  nor  any  natural- 
bom  subject  of  His  Majesty  resident  therein,  shall  by 
reason  only  of  his  religion,  place  of  birth,  descent, 
colour,  or  any  of  them,  be  disabled  from  holding  any 
place,  office,  or  employment  under  the  said  company. 

1855.  Civil  service  thrown  open  to  competition. 
1857.  Mutiny  and  rebellion. 

1857,  July.   Nana  Rao  defeated  at  Bithur,  and  hU 

palace  burned. 
1857, 15th  July.  Massacre  at  Cawnpur. 
1857.  2d  Julyto  10th  October.  Agra  besieged  by  Nemuch 

mutineers. 

1857,  25th  September.  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  Baronet, 
relieved  Lucknow ;  created  a  baronet  26th  Novem- 
ber 1857 ;  died  24th  November  1857. 

1868.  Jhansi  annexed  by  E.  I.  Co. 

1858.  Andaman  Islands  a  penal  settlement. 

1858, 1st  November.  At  a  grand  darbar  held  at  Allah- 
abad, was  sent  forth  the  royal  proclamation,  which 
announced  that  Queen  Victoria  had  assumed  the 
government  of  India,  and  thus  closed  the  E.  I.  Co.'s 
career. 

1859, 1st  Nov.  Dwarka  recovered  from  the  Waghirs. 

1860.  Sir  Charles  Edward  Trevelyan,  Governor  of 
Madras,  re<»Jled. 

1877,  1st  January.  Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed  Em- 
press of  India  at  a  darbar  of  unparalleled  magnifi- 
cence, held  on  the  historic  *  ridge  *  overlooking  the 
ancient  Mughal  capital,  Dehli ;  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Empress  of 
India. 

From  the  date  of  that  small  factoiy  grant  in 
1613  at  Surat,  the  English  East  India  Company 
grew,  in  India,  up  to  the  year  1867.  In  that 
mtenral  they  decided  the  fate  of  kin^,  emperors, 
and  rajas,  and  had  drawn  under  their  direct  role 
150,000,000  of  people,  with  70,000,000  more  under 
allied  sovereigns.  Their  dominion  was  at  length 
in  1858  absorbed  under  the  administration  of  the 
British  Crown,  consequent  on  a  great  revolt  of 
the  native  sepoy  army  of  Bengal,  during  which 
the  predatory  races  of  the  north,  and  the  dissatis- 
fied amongst  the  nobles,  took  the  opportunity  to 
plunder  and  strive  for  independence,  and  during 
their  efforts  much  innocent  blood  was  shed,  and 
many  horrors  enacted.  In  the  century  of  their 
rule,  however,  amongst  the  servants  of  the  com- 
pany, there  had  been  many  great  statesmen, 
many  eminent  commanders,  and  many  learned 
men.  For  one  hundred  years  large  parts  of  India 
had  been  under  their  sway.  During  their  rule 
they  put  down  predatory  warfare  everywhere. 
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They  establiahed  aecority  of  person  and  propet^ 
from  governmental  aggreasion. 

They  introduced  civil  and  religions  liberty, 
instituted  colleges,  schools,  museums,  and  pcrfy- 
technic  institutions  for  the  introduction  of  a  pine 
and  rational  philosophy,  and  the  diBseminrntOTi 
of  knowledge. 

They  instructed  the  young  in  a  knowledge  o€  the 
medical  science  of  the  West 

The  English  language  was  made  known  to 
them.  They  formed  and  introduced  the  fiiuiQ- 
stani  language  aa  a  lingua  franca.  Molesword^  i 
Mahratta  Dictionary,  and  the  works  trandsted 
and  published  by  Colonel  Jervis  and  otben. 
Morris'  Telugu  Dictionary,  Gampbell'a  Tchifu 
Dictionary,  Gilchrist's  Hindustani  Dictionary  and 
Grammar,  Shakespere's  Hindustani  Dictionazy, 
have  been  published;  Richardson's  Bnnnesp 
Dictionary,  Morrison's  Chinese  Dictionazy,  aid 
works  on  botany,  natural  history,  medicine,  aad 
physical  science. 

They  established  printing  and  newspi^ien,  aad 
gave  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

They  translated  into  many  languages — the  KUe, 
a  book  of  pure  morals. 

They  abolished  mutilation  and  sangninary 
punishments. 

They  abolished  slavery  in  most  parts  of  India. 

They  abolished  sati,  human  sacrifices,  and 
infanticide. 

They  put  down  thuggi  and  its  kindred  iniquities. 

They  placed  the  remotest  parts  of  India  in  com- 
munication with  the  whole  civilised  world. 

They  abolished  transit  duties. 

They  formed  roads  and  bridges  on  a  scale  un- 
known to  India  under  any  previous  gov^nment. 

They  gave  India  the  benefits  of  steam  commmii- 
cation  on  its  shores  and  rivers,  and  of  railroads. 

They  introduced  agricultural  and  horticnltinal 
societies  for  the  improvement  of  cultivati<Hi  and 
produce. 

They  established  commercial  chambers  and 
banks,  and  displaced  the  innumerable  coins  of  its 
former  rulers  by  a  new  coinage. 

They  formed  great  dams  on  wide  rivers,  and 
excavated  great  canals  for  irrigation  and  tndfic 

The  English  East  India  Company  began  as 
peaceable  merchants,  but,  as  is  the  custom  of  the 
East  in  all  countries  without  police,  they  retained 
armed  guards  over  their  factories,  which  led  on 
the  one  hand  to  defensive  and  aggressive  acts,  and, 
on  the  other,  tempted  needy  solouers  of  fortune  to 
try  to  plunder  them  or  to  seek  their  aid, — acts 
which  fed  them  by  degrees  to  the  acquisition  of 
their  vast  territorial  possessions. 

They  formed  a  great  and  cheap  army,  about 
300,000  strong,  hem  amongst  the  conquered  races, 
and  with  them  they  made  conquests  in  India,  in 
China,  in  Sind,  in  the  Panjab,  in  Afghanistan,  in 
Aden,  in  Burma,  in  Assam,  in  Arakan,  and  Ten- 
asserim,  and  twice  took  Egypt 

They  formed  a  powerful  navy,  whidi  gave  to 
the  Government  a  great  influence  over  the  fatwles 
tribes  that  fringe  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  and  tlie 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Ilieir 
work  was  partly  war,  partly  political,  and  partly 
scientific,  and  Ihey  did  thoroug^y  i^d  wdl  wfai^ 
ever  fell  to  them  to  perform. 

Their  Courts  of  Sadr  and  Foujdari  Adaiat,  their 
Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature,  with  Judges  and 
Session  Judges  throughout  the  land,  admimstered 
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to  eaeh  race  iheir  own  laws,  and  a  great  body  of 
nagiBtrates,  and  ConrtB  of  Small  GanaeB,  funushed 
the  people  with  the  means  of  obtaining  justice, 
and  gare  the  Grovenunent  the  means  of  repressing 
erime,  with  the  blessing  of  internal  peace  and 
pfT^nssslYe  ciyiHsation. 

lie  senrice  of  the  state  was  opened  to  every 
'Indian  race,  it  haying  been  proTided  by  Acts  3 
and  4  W.  IV.  c  85,  p.  87,  *  That  no  native  of  the 
said  territories,  nor  any  natural-bom  subject  of 
His  Majesty  resident  therein,  shall,  by  reason  only 
of  his  religion,  place  of  birUi,  descent,  colour,  or 
any  of  them,  be  disabled  from  holding  any  place, 
office^  or  employment  under  the  said  company.' 

EAST  mDIAN  is  a  tenn  which  has  been 
adopted  by  all  classes  in  India,  to  distinguish  the 
descendants  of  Eurojieans  and  natLye  mothers. 
Eurasian  and  Indo-Briton  were  for  a  short  time 
in  use,  but  haye  ceased  to  be  employed ;  and  other 
names,  such  as  Half-caste,  Ghatikar,  and  Chi-chi 
by  the  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  of  India,  are 
derogatory  desu^nations.  Ghatikar  is  from  Ghitta, 
troos^^,  and  ^ur,  a  person  who  uses  them.  The 
Mahomedans  equally  wear  trousers,  but  concealed 
by  their  long  outer  gowns.  The  East  Indians  are 
also  known  as  Farangi,  a  person  of  Europe, 
similarly  as  Hyderabadi,  Bengali,  and  Hindustani 
are  onployed  for  natiyes  of  Hyderabad,  Bengal, 
or  Hindustan.  The  humbler  East  Indians,  if  asked 
their  race,  reply  that  they  are  Wallandez  or 
OoUanday,  which  is  a  modification  of  Hollandais, 
the  name  haying  been  brought  down  through  the 
seyenteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  from  the 
Dutch,  who  were  amon^Bt  the  first  who  trafficked 
with  the  East.  East  Indians  have,  in  India,  all 
the  rights  and  priyileges  of  Europeans,  and  might 
advantageously  be  so  styled.  They  are  of  French, 
Dutch,  Danish,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  British 
descent ;  but  many  of  those  who  daim  a  Portuguese 
origin— Xaviers,  De  Gastellas,  etc-^are  merely 
descendants  of  converts  to  Ghristianityor  of  house- 
hold sJaves  of  Portuguese  officers.  JSast  Indians 
are  chiefly  employed  as  clerks  in  public  offices  in 
all  the  subordmate  civil  departments  of  the  British 
Indian  Government. 

East  Indian  is  a  commercial  term  applied  to 
distingmsh  many  vegetable  products  of  that  region 
from  others  of  similar  character  of  other  countries. 
East  Indian  arrowroot,  bird-pepper,  copal,  ebony, 
galk,  gum,  indigo,  mvrrh,  screw  tree,  tacamahaca. 

EAST  INDIES.  This  geographical  tennis  used 
to  distinguish  the  tropical  countries  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  world,  from  the  West  Indies,  corn- 
nosed  of  the  islands  lying  in  the  tropics  between 
North  and  SouUi  America.  The  term  is  used  by 
the  British,  the  Dutch,  French,  Portuguese,  and 
Spaniards,  to  indicate  their  respective  territorial 
possessions  in  Hie  East  The  West  Indies  belong 
prindnally  to  Great  Britain,  but  to  possess  the 
East  indies  has  been  an  object  of  ambition  to 
western  races  from  prior  to  historic  times.  The 
first  ffreat  inroad  of  straneers  into  what  is  now 
Brituui  India,  was  that  of  the  Eastern  Aryans, 
about  3000  to  1500  years  before  Ghrist,  who  now 
form  the  brahmanical  tribes  of  British  India, 
—intellectual  men,  but  without  territorial  posses- 
sions. Semiramis,  b.c.  1200,  moved  with  a  great 
army,  and  entered  India  from  the  N.W.,  but  was 
defeated  and  driven  back  with  great  slaughter. 
Alexander  of  Macedon  approached  India  from  a 
similar  N.W.  route,  but  he  stopped  short  in  the 


Panjab,  moved  southwards  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Indus,  and  then  crossed  the  BfJuchistan 
desert  to  Babylon,  where  he  died.  Many  Scgrthjc 
races,  of  whom,  however,  little  is  known,  appear 
to  have  advanced  in  India  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gujerat,  in  the  earlv  centuries  of  the  Ghristian 
era.  The  Arab  khalifs  who  succeeded  Mahomed, 
Mahomedans  from  Ghazni,  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Oxus,  and  from  Persia,  obtained  possession  of 
great  parts  of  the  country  now  designated  Britii^ 
India,  the  British  being  the  present  rulers  over 
much  of  the  lands  which  previous  conquerors 
obtained. 

The  Dutch  East  Indies^  or,  as  that  nation  calls  it, 
Nederlandsch  Indie,  Netherlands  India,  are  com- 
prised in  the  great  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pekgo  from  Sumatra  eastwards.  They  are  the 
rulers  or  paramount  power  of  five-sixths  of  the 
whole  Eastern  Archipelago. 

The  Spanish  East  Indies  are  chiefly  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago.  The  chief  town  of  Manilla  was 
founded  in  A.D.  1681,  and  they  have  continued  in 
undisturbed  possession  ever  since. 

The  Portuguese,  who  of  all  the  Europeans  were 
earliest  in  the  field  of  conquest,  now  hold  only 
1086  square  miles  in  the  small  settlements  at  Goa, 
Daman,  Diu,  and  Macao. 

The  French,  who  in  the  18th  century  strove  for 
supremacy  with  the  British,  now  hold  Pondichenry, 
Mahe,  Ghandemagar,  Karikal,  and  Yanaon,  with 
Annam  in  Further  India. 

The  Danes,  until  early  in  the  19th  century,  had 
smallpatches  of  territory  at  Serampur,  Negapatam, 
and  Gninsurah.  There  are  many  Rajpu^  Hindu, 
and  Mahomedan  rulers  in  British  Incua.  Geylon 
is  a  British  colony,  and  Burma,  Siam,  Acheen,  and 
other  states  are  under  independent  rulers.  See 
British  India ;  India. 

EASTWIGK,  EDWARD  B.,  of  Bombay  Armv, 
Assistant  Political  Agent,  Kattyawar,  Sind,  1839- 
1842,*  was  Professor  of  Hindi,  Hindustani,  and 
Mahrati,  at  Haileybury.  Author  of  Vocabulary  of 
the  Sindi  Language; — Dry  Leaves  from  Young 
Egypt,  London  1847-1862  ;•— Translator  of  Bonp's 
Gomparative  Grammar,  and  of  various  standard 
Hindustani  and  Persian  works; — Editor  of  the 
Autobiography  of  Lutfullah ; — On  the  Revenues 
of  Ehyrpoor ;  On  the  Pedigree  of  the  Amirs  of 
Sindh,  published  in  Parliamentary  Paper ; — ^trans- 
lated tiie  Kiasah-i-Sanjan,  also  the  Zartash-namah ; 
^wrote  on  Alore  and  Rohri ; — translated  Schiller^s 
Reyolt  of  the  Netherlands;  Memoir  of  Pir  Ibra- 
him Khan ;  Bagh-o-Bahar,  Anwar-i-Soheili,  Gulis- 
tan  ; — Author  of  Handbook  of  India,  in  four 
volumes,  and  of  the  Kaisar-namah-i-Hind,  in 
three  volumes  folio: — was  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Granboume  when  Secretary  of  State  for 
India;  was  Member  of  Parliament  for  Penrhyn 
and  Falmouth,  1868-1874. 

EASTWIGK,  Gaptain  WILLIAM  JOSEPH, 
was  bom  in  1808,  and  went  to  Bombay  in  1827 ; 
was  with  the  field  force  under  General  Welsh  at 
Kolhapur,  and  in  the  S.  Mahratta  country.  He  was 
the  Political  Officer  attached  to  the  army  of  Lord 
Keane  in  1888,  and  accompanied  it  through  Sind. 
He  was  entrusted  with  the  negotiation  of  Hie 
treaty  of  1839  with  the  Amirs  of  Hyderab^ 
by  wnich  the  Indus  was  thrown  open  to  commercial 
enterprise,  free  of  all  imports  and  vexatious  inter- 
ference. He  held  political  charge  of  the  districts 
at  tJie  foot  of  the  Bolan  pass,  constituting  the 
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Tendike,  Tai,  .    . 

BURM. 

Wuh-mu,  Wu-pi, 

OHIlf. 

Bbben-hoat,     .    . 

DUT. 

£beae»    .    •    »    . 

Fb. 

Gkb. 

Ebenos,  .    .     •    • 

Gb. 

Hobnem,     .    .    . 

Heb. 

Tendua,  Abnus,    . 

Hind. 

Ebeno,    .... 

It. 

bftae  of  British  military  operatioiui  in  Af  ghanistim. 
He  WM  appointed  Acting  Resident  in  8ind.  In 
1S47  Captain  Eaatwic^  was  elected  to  a  seat  in 
the  East  India  Direction,  and  in  1858  mm  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Depnty  Chairman. 
EBONY. 

EbenuB,    ....    LaT. 

Kayu-arang, .    .    Malay. 

Ebenowoederewoy  .    Bus. 

Kaluvere,     .    .     Singh. 

Ebon, Sp. 

Kakatatee,   .    .    .   Tam. 

Atcha  maram,   .    .       „ 

Atchamanu,      .     .    TBI.. 

Toomi-cbava  kara, .  „ 
A  blaok  wood,  exceedingly  hard  and  heavy,  of 
mat  durability,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish. 
It  is  exported  from  Upper  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Zan- 
sibar,  Madagascar,  Mauritins,  Ceylon,  India,  and 
Jamaica.  'Hie  eboDies  of  South-Eastem  Asia  are 
obtained  from  sereral  species  of  Diosmos,  Dal- 
bergia,  and  Banhinia,  growing  in  the  Maoritius, 
Ceylon,  in  sereral  parts  of  the  reniosula  of  India, 
as  Coimbatore,  Malabar,  Canara,  the  D^han,  in 
the  Circars,  Qanjam,  Cuttack,  and  Qmnsnr;  also 
in  Assam,  uie  Malay  Peninsula,  in  Penang,  Siam, 
and  eastwards  through  the  Asiaiio  Archipelago  to 
the  Philippine  Islands.  True  ebony  is  ot  so  deep 
a  blade,  as  to  be  used  to  personify  blackneEB. 
But  woods  sold  under  this  name  have  also  red* 
didi,  greenifih,  or  yellowish  hues,  and  are  distin- 
guished in  conuneroe  as  red,  green,  and  yellow 
ebonies,  though  these  are  in  much  less  esteem 
than  the  ebonies  which  are  jet  black,  free  from 
reins,  and  dose-grained.  Mottled  ebony  is  fur* 
nished  by  some  species  of  Exeoecaria,  Nectandra, 
and  Jacaranda.  The  jet  black  kinds  are  employed 
for  ornamental  fumture,  cabinet  and  turnery 
work,  for  rulers,  handles  for  doors,  knives,  piano- 
forte keys,  philosophical,  musical,  and  surgical 
instruments,  mosaic  work  and  inlaying,  though 
cheaper  woods,  dyed  Uadc,  are  frequenUv  sub- 
stituted.  It  is  much  affected  by  the  weather,  on 
which  aocountit  is  seldom  used  in  the  plank  solid. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Eaekiel  xxvii.  15,  but  in  the 
plural,  when  l^e  men  of  Dedan  are  described  as 
brixigiDg  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony.  Herodotus 
(iii.  97)  mentions  ebony  as  part  of  the  presents 
brought  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  king  of 
Persia  by  the  people  of  Ethiopia ;  and  Dioscorides 
describes  two  kinds,  one  Ethiopian,  which  was 
considered  the  better,  and  the  other  Indian,  which 
was  intermixed  with  whitish  stripes  and  spotted. 
Dioepyros  ebenum,  Retz,  affords  the  most  valuable 
ebony  of  Ceylon ;  but  other  allied  Indian  species, 
as  D.  melanoxylon,  afford  excellent  cabinet  wood. 
D.  qunsita  of  Ceylon  affords  the  beautiful  cala- 
mander  wood.  Other  Indian  spedes,  however, 
yield  ebony,  characterized  by  its  extremely  dark 
colour  and  hardness,  the  heart-wood  (donunen) 
of  the  tree ;  the  sap-wood  (alburnum)  being  white 
and  not  durable. 

Tbt  ebonies  of  the  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  the 
Bonth  and  east  of  Asia  are  equal  to  those  of  anv 
other  part  of  the  worid.  f%ie  ebony  in  the  soum 
of  the  Feninsuhk  of  India  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
Coorg  and  Canara,  from  various  spedes  of  Dios- 
pyios,  and  is  of  a  superior  description,  being 
perfectly  bkck  in  colour.  Smaller  pieces  aare 
procured  from  Cuddapah,  Salem,  Nuggur,  etc, 
but  there  is  no  steady  demand,  though  lor  oma* 
mental  cabinet  work  it  is  pecuHariy  fine- veined. 


That  <a  Ceylon,  from  tiw  Diospjrra  dMoiild 
ol  great  valae.    And  anotiier  heart-wood,  tbM 
the  Kadoem  beriye,  or  baatard  ebony  of  ireM 
Ceylon,  also  from  specieB  of  Dios{qnroB,  is  oocMi 
ally  met  with   of  extimordinary  beanfy.    HI 
ebonies  of  the  Palghat  and  Ooimhatere  diiMI 
are  siqypoeed  to  be  from  spedes  of  DioM 
ebenaster,  and  Banhinia.    In  none  of  the  tnsi 
the  entire  bole  blaok,  only  the  heart-irood,  ii 
outer  and  white  wood  bdog  the  teDdn  d  k 
Mahiattas.     The   ebony   tree  of  the  Ui^ 
foreata,  Dioapyios  meHanoxykm,  is  alio  M 
spuingly  in  those  of  N.  Canara  bdow  the  VdK 
Ghat,  and  near  Meevjan  inland.    Ebony  iji|M» 
able  of  a  very  superior  quality  in  the  hill  a» 
dariea  of  the  Northern  Circan,  partieolirif  ilil 
Qanjam  distaot ;  also  inland  from  Ellon  ■§ 
Masulipatam  district  Logs  of  DiospTroBeboiM 

eld  an  ebony  richly  variegated  with  hp 
wn  stripes  and  mottled,  shnilar  in  vpfttm 
to  calamander  wood,  which  also  is  from  Rpeoal 
DiospyroB.  TheEarenahave^stinotiTeiiiBMift 
four  different  spedes  of  TenasMrim  ebonv  tn«i- 
the  salt  water  swamp  ebony,  the  water  m7,th 
yellow  ebony,  and  the  true  ebonv.  Uodatheli^ 
mese  term  yendaik,  the  wood  of  two  diffeRBiM 
is  sometimes  seen,— one  a  epedes  of  ebony,  uA  (H 
other  a  leguminous  tiee,  which,  aeooidmg  totft 
descriptions  of  the  Karens,  is  aspeciesof  dalboA 
and  the  wood  resembles  the  blackwood  of  Hivi' 
Stan.  There  is  an  inferior  kind  of  ebony  dta 
seen  at  Mouhnein,  from  a  spedes  of  Dkspftt 
A  similar  wood  at  Tavoy  is  often  denoaMi 
iion-wood.  The  Boxmeee  ebony,  known  aa  Is,  • 
found  in  the  direction  of  Shooay-Gees,  M  ii 
verrseaKe. 

The  ebony  naed  in  China  is  chiefly  inpvtai 
from  the  Straits,  but  Dioepyros  mebnoxylon  sm 
D.  ebenns  grow  in  the  island  of  Hainan,  Tob^'P^ 
ting  in  Yunnan  and  in  Kwang-sL  An  inferior  in 
of  ebony,  known  as  camagon  in  theooaunefceoi 
China,  is  supposed  to  be  a  produet  of  ^  j^ 
tomentosa.  neat  Indian  ebony  is  fonaM  V! 
Brya  ebenns?  A,  de  C,  a  small  tree  of  Jantta 
It  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  and  is  used  formki^ 
walking-etidts,  inlaying,  etc  Bastard  ebony  Qi 
the  Brfurils  is  the  Jaeanmda  mimosifolia  Sboiy 
sells  m  England  at  £5  to  £10  a  km.  ^expoli 
of  it  from  India  from  1874-76  to  WWOiMfJ 
in  value  from  Rs.  8668  to  Ba  16,817.--«* 
Med.;  Smilh,  Chin.;  Drs.  Gibion,  Wg^yMm, 
Tredgold,  Holtzappf^  Pavikmr,  Crwm 
Thwaites^  Voigt;  Captain  Donee;  Mr.Bmm] 
Eng.  Cyc. ;  F,  r.  MuAer. 

ECBATANA  lay  near  the  Zapos  momlMj 
It  was  also  called  Achmetha,  and  ^""^^J** 
city  of  Media.  According  to  Herodotos,  Bc»w« 
was  built  near  the  dose  of  the  8tfa  ^^^^^"[T^ 
by  Dejoces,  ^e  founder,  or  (as  other  asttj 
say)  the  restorer  of  the  Median  nwnarcby.  Wj 
acoordinff  to  Diodoros  Siculus,  orientals njjwj 
described  it  as  the  capital  of  the  ftrtt  IwJ 
monarchy  founded  by  Arbaces,  bat  abo  •««nj| 
ing  prior  to  the  era  of  Semiramia  ThatqwM 
her  royal  progiess  arrived  at  Ed)ateitf»>°v 
situated  in  a  plain,  and  there  buflt  aougi^"" 
palace.  Alexander  deposited  in  it  the  ^^JJJ 
taken  from  PersepoKs  and  Pasaijada,  ^^T 


the  last  acts  of  his  fife  wasa  yisit  to  EcWW* 
Williams  (Bssays,  p.  9)  affirms  that  the  «<*■ 


Ecbatana  is  the  modem  IsfiifaaB,  the  capita 
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EOHALAT. 


EDBN. 


Sj^unL  Biit%  William  Jones  and  the  chief  Fvencli 
pmtiilialii plaoe Eebatena at  'Duiiia:  and Gatina, 
mo  ham  been  followed  by  D'Anviile  and  later 
|o>graphei8,  at  HamadoD.  Media  for  the  moat 
krt  ia  high  and  oold ;  aaoh  are  the  motmtaina  to 
pa  enat  of  Eobatana,  the  mountains  near  Bhag» 
the  Caspian  Gatea,  and  thence  to  Matiana 
Armenia.  It  is  nsoally  now  thon^t  to  be 
be  modem  BamMdaa,^^  nUUanui'  Essays^  pp. 
ir67  ;  Strako^  zL  IS. 

JSGHALAT.  Khassta,  ia  the  Nerinm  pifiddimn, 
feacfr.,  the  Wrightia  uwidia,  G,  Don.  Ito  bark 
ielda  a  naefnlfibre.    Steeped  in  water,  the  fishes 

ECHENEIS  NAUCRATES,  ihe  Indian  snck- 
2tt  fish.  £.  remora,  Linn,,  the  remora  or  sucking 
ab.  Is  nanalfyfoond  attached  to  the  shark.  They 
va  6  to  12  inches  long.  MacgilHTiay  says  (pp. 
S7-8)  that  E.  remora  cansed  rnnch  annoyance  to 
ha  fiafaeimen  by  oarrring  faaita  off  hooks,  and 
ppeajped  always  on  the  alert,  darting  ont  in  a 
my  of  20  or  more  from  nnder  the  sh^'s  bottom 
rheik  any  o£U  was  thrown  overboard. 

EGHIIIOOARPUS  DASYGARPUS.  Benth. 
I  Mmher  tree  of  Darpng  hills. 

SGHIKOPS  EGHINATUa  Raxb.  Oont- 
m^tara,  Hm>.  Camel  thistle.  Very  common  in 
Kajwara ;  camela  oonsnme  it  readily.  Said  to  be 
MO  a  natire  of  Mysore.  Dr.  Hoffineister  says 
this  plant  occurs  among  the  flora  of  the  Tillages 
bom  the  Errengkhal  pass  to  Shipkie  in  Chinese 
Tvta^.-^Roxb. 

SGuITES,  a  genus  of  shrabs  and  trailiDg  plants 
of  the  natoral  order  Apocynaeeee.  Dangerous 
lacteaeent  pknts,  of  no  known  use. 

ECHIUM  GRANDIFLORUM,  one  of  the 
Bongioaoen.    K  simplex  is  the  bugloss. 

SCITON,  a  genus  of  ants.  E.  rnfonigrum, 
worker,  length  about  ll-24ths  of  an  inch ;  is  very 
conuncm  in  the  Eamatic ;  makes  its  nests  in  boles 
of  trees,  old  palings,  bamboo  rafters,  and  such 
like.  It  does  not  care  for  sweets,  is  never  seen 
on  flowers,  but  devours  dead  animal  matter.  It 
stmgs  very  severely.  E.  nigrum,  worker,  length 
9-24ths  of  an  inch,  rare  in  Malabar,  but  tolen&y 
eommon  in  parte  of  the  Kamatic ;  lame  habits  aa 
the  last.  Femalea  winged.  £.  ruflpes,  worker, 
length  ll-iSths  of  an  inch.  E.  minutum,  worker, 
about  l-6th  of  an  inch  long,  is  found  in  the 
Kamatio  and  in  Malabar  on  trees.— Verdbn, 

ECUPSE. 
Mnnkwif ;  Mimkhaaif ,  Ar. 
VfaictenuM, .  .  .  .  OsR. 
Giiban,  ....  Hind. 
Of  Bun — ^Nay-kyat-hgying ;  of  Moon^La-kyat  hgying. 
CeUsdal  observations  were  made  at  Babylon 
B.C.  22S4.  The  Chinese  wrote  of  86  eclipses,  of 
which  two  are  uncertain,  but  of  the  others  there  is 
so  doubt,  according  to  the  missionary  Gaubil, 
tnd  tiie  fiiet  mentioned  by  them  was  observed  B.C. 
S166.  Varaha-mihira,  a  Hindu  astronomer  of  the 
6(h  century  a.d.,  correctly  described  eclipses  of 
the  moon  and  of  the  sun.  Hesays,  ^  Inanedipseof 
the  moon,  she  enters  the  shadow  of  the  earUi ;  in 
a  sokr  eclipse  she  obscures  the  sun  by  her  shadows. 
Hence  the  commencement  of  a  lunar  eclipse  does 
not  take  plaoe  from  the  west  side,  nor  that  of  a 
aolar  edipse  from  the  east'  But  at  the  present 
dw,  amongst  ordinary  Hindus,  an  edipee  is  soil  con- 
Bdered  to  be  caused  by  a  snake's  endeavouring  to 

tak  np  the  luminary.    The  Hindu  myths  on  this 


Eccluri It. 

OiHhana,    .    .     Saubk. 


point  vary;  hut  usually  the  Iraku  or  bUck,  and 
Keathn  or  red,  snakes,  two  giants  with  snake 
heads  who  seised  the  ambrosia,  are  mentioned. 
Another  myth  relates  that  Bahu,  onqe  a  chief  of 
the  Asuras,  who^  from  having  obtained  soma  of  the 
ambrosia,  now  dwells  immortal  in  the  sky,  but  from 
time  to  tune  darts  out  on  the  son  or  moon  and 
seizes  them.  l%ese  myths  are  connected  with  the 
myth  of  the  vaishnava  Hindus  about  the  churning 
of  the  milk-sea  ocean.  When  the  Deva  and  the 
Asura,  with  Mount  Mandara  as  a  chunnng  rod 
propped  on  the  god  Vishnu  as  the  tortoise  Kurma, 
and  using  the  serpent  Sesha  as  a  twirling  thong, 
produced  the  Chauda  •  ratna,  fourteen  precious 
products  called  gems.  Of  these  fourteen  produota 
was  one  of  which  Bahu  by  stealth  obtained  a 
portion,  and  became  immortal.  Another  product 
was  the  poison,  or  medicine,  which  the  god  Siva, 
to  protect  mankind,  drank  up^  On  the  occurrence 
of  an  eclipse,  modem  Hindos,  to  escape  from  the 
poison,  everywhere  bathe  themselves.  On  the 
morning  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1868,  the 
Lucknow  train  conveyed  into  Cawnpnr  no  less 
than  27,000  passengers  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges. 
The  learned  amongirt;  the  Hindus  are  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  causes  of  eclipses.  See  Ketu ; 
Bahu. 

ECLTPTA  EBECTA,  Bhangra,  dodak,  nigand, 
bamaro;  juice  used  to  dye  hair  blaok,  also  used  in 
elephantiasis.— -Poir«/i,  i  p.  869. 

EDAGAI,  Edagai  Knh^  also  Edangai,  meaning 
the  Left-hand  race,  or  seekiBn,  is,  amoi^  the  Tanul 
and  Teling  people  near  Madras,  a  social  daasifl- 
cation  of  certain  tradera  and  artisans,  who  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century  assumed  an  im- 
portance demanding  the  care  of  the  pdice.  The 
sections  are  nine  in  number,  viz.  :-— 

1.  Panohala,  oompiisfaig  Ave  tttbdivirioiis,  vis.  Kam* 

maiann,  or  blaokBDiith;  Badage^  or  carpentw; 
Kaniagar,  or  braai«r  or  ooppcvsmitb  ;  KaUortigai 
or  mason ;  Akasale,  or  goldsmith. 

2.  BeriBethl.  traders. 

3.  Devangada,  weavers. 

4.  Qanigar,  ^-maksrs. 

5.  GtoUor,  aooonntanti  of  tnastuies. 

6^  7.  Paliwan  and  Palawan  !  two  tribes  of  eultivatorS| 
perlu^;w  for  Palligavanu,  a  villager,  a  peasant. 

8.  Bedar,  an  aboriginal  race  of  JItyaore  and  Central 

Dekhan. 

9.  Madiga,  a  worksr  in  leatker,  a  tanner,  a  shoeBakar. 

The  last  is  ganarally  most  active  in  oontests  wikh 
the  Bight-hMid  castes. 

EDDANGALLI  or  YeddangalL  Malkal.  A 
dry  grain  measure  in  use  in  Malabar,  cylindrical  in 
form,  2f  indies  hi^,  8^  inches  in  diameter,  or  86 
cubic  inches.  It  ought  to  contain  67,600  grains 
of  kalama  nella,  a  kind  of  rice. 

EDEN,  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  pleasure  or 
delight,  and  which  was  made  the  name  of  several 
places  remarkably  fruitful  in  their  soiL  The  first 
IS  that  province  which  the  prophet  Amos  seems  t6 
notice  (i.  5),  when  he  divides  Syria  into  three 
parts,  viz.  Damascus,  the  plain  of  Aven,  and  the 
house  of  Eden,  called  Ccslo-Svria,  or  the  hoUow 
Syria,  because  the  mountains  of  lifaanus  and  Anii- 
Libanus  enclose  it  on  both  sides,  and  make  it  to 
resemUe  a  valley.  A  second  pkioe  wherein  seveial 
learned  men  have  sought  for  the  country  of  Eden 
of  the  Scriptures  is  Armenia,  between  the  sonrees 
of  the  Ti«^,  the  Euphratea,  the  Aiazes,  and  the 
Phasis,  which  they  suppose  to  be  the  four  riveM 
spedfled  by  Moses  (Genesis  ii.  10,  etc).  A  third 
I  place  which  some  have  fixed  on  as  the  country  of 
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EDEN. 

Eden,  ia  Cbaldea,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the 
Enphrates,  a  coontry  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
fertility  (Joel  il  S).    OhaldsBan  tradition  located 
it  and  its  sacred  tree  in  the  city  of  Eridhu,  whose 
position  ootresponds  with  the  modem  town  of 
Rata.    Babylon  has  also  been  so  named;  also 
Ceylon,  with  its  Adam's   footmark,  {>eak.  and 
bridge.    The  Eden  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (zxrii. 
28)  as  a  great  commercial  place,  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  modem  Aden,  but  it  presents 
no  signs  of  andent  grandeur.    Eden  is  also  sup- 
posed to  haye  been  in  High  Asia,  between  the 
common  sources  of  the  Jihun  and  other  ffnmd 
rirers,  where  there  was  abundance  of  the  Ficus 
Indica  or  buir-tree,  sacred  to  the  first  lord,Adinath 
or  Mahadeva.    Milton  (Paradise  Lost,  book  ix.) 
uses  this  tree  to  describe  when  Adam  and  Eye 
*  Both  together  went 
Into  the  thickest  wood ;  there  loon  they  choee 
The  fig  tree ;  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowned, 
But  inch  at  at  this  day,  to  Indiana  known, 
In  Malabar  or  Dekhan,  spreads  her  arms, 
Branchixig  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twiga  take  root^  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillared  shade 
High  overarched,  and  echoing  walks  between. 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  nerds. 

Those  leaves 

They  gathered,  broad  as  Amasonian  large.' 
— Rajasihan^  L  28  ;  Robinson's  Travels,  ii.  387. 

EDEN.  Sir  Astley  Eden,  a  Bengal  ciyil  ser- 
yant  who  rose  to  the  high  offices  of  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  British  Burma,  Lientenant-Goyemor 
of  Bengal,  and  Member  of  the  CouncQ  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  When  the  ryots  of 
seyeral  districts  in  1860  reyolted  against  the 
hereditary  cultiyation  of  indigo,  because  it  had 
neyer  repaid  them,  he  was  the  first  to  point  out  that 
eyery  tenant-proprietor  in  Bengal  was  the  yirtual 
owner  of  t^e  soil,  and  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sow 
it  with  rice,  or,  under  contract,  to  cultiyate  indigo 
or  any  other  crop ;  but  that  this  supposed  freedom 
of  contract  had  been  oyerridden  tor  two  or  three 
generations  by  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
planters,  backed  by  the  wealth  of  mercantile 
houses.  It  remained  for  the  Indigo  Commission, 
for  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  the  Lieut. -Governor,  and  for 
Sir  Charles  Wood,then  Secretary  of  State,  to  refuse 
assent  to  all  projects  for  compelling  ryots  to  sow 
indi^  under  any  law  making  a  oreach  m  contract  a 
crimmal  offence,  and  to  cancel  a  temporary  enact- 
ment passed  with  this  object  As  Lieut-Goyemor, 
the  education  in  Bengal,  the  jails,  the  roads  and  nul- 
roads,  the  finances,  all  receiyed  his  care.  He 
displayed  some  of  the  best  characteristics  of  a 
paternal  administrator,  while  slowly  and  surely 
educating  the  people  to  do  something  for  them- 
selyea 

EDENTATA,  an  order  of  mammals,  so  named 
because  some  haye  no  teeth,  and  others  none  in 
the  front  of  tiie  jaws.  They  are  diyided  into  two 
groups,  the  Tardigrada  or  sloths,  peculiar  to 
America,  and  the  Effodienta  or  bunowers,  oom- 
prinng  the  armadilloes  of  S.  America,  Cape,  and 
Kew  and  Old  World  ant-eaters.  Of  these,  the 
nangolins,  of  the  family  Manididsd,  of  the  genus 
Mams,  occur  in  British  India,  China,  Burma,  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  Java.    See  Manis. 

EDESA,  now  called  Oxfa,  was  the  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  whence  Abraham  remoyed  to  Haran. 
It  is  a  city  on  the  Euphrates,  where  Christian, 
Jewish,    and   Buddhist   tenets   were   discussed. 
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EDICTS. 

Here  Ephraem  Syrus  taught^  and  Syiiac  tm 
tions  were  made  of  the  Greek  and  GhriBtianyi 
which  haye  preserved  to  us  the  originaL-^ 
MUller.    See  Orfa;  Sarug;  Semitic  Raoei. 

EDGEWORTHIABUXIFOLIA.  Pak  T\ 
an  edible  fruit  in  Kabul,  unknown  in  Engi 
It  is  the  Beptonia  buxifolia,  A.  de  C.  Ld 
santha  grows  in  great  abundauce  in  Chiia 
Gardneri,  Meisson,  is  a  beautiful  shinb  ih^  ^ 
of  waxy,  cowslip  -  coloured,  delidooBly-soa 
flowers.  ThxB  plant  is  allied  to  daphne,  fm 
bark  of  which  the  Nepal  paper  ia  manniMM 
and  is  similarly  ntiliaed.  E.  papyrifen,  HI 
Jap.  ;  its  bark  is  made  into  one  of  the  ptpoi 
Japan.-*^ooib€r,  Him.  Joum.  L  206;  SHr/l' 
Reed,  JO.  43.  1 

EDIBLE  BIRD  NESTS  are  made  by  tbe  C# 
calia  breyirostris,  McClelland;  C.  nimfica,  M 
The  nests  are  found  in  the  cayems  of  thelimeSfl 
diffs  in  the  Peninsulas  of  India,  and  an « 
known  in  the  oonomerce  of  the  Ardiipehga  I 
Jaya  they  are  sold  at  from  £500  to  £d8Sper]ff 
of  133^  lbs.  ayoird.     See  Birds'  Nesta 

EDIBLE  SEA-WEED,  Plocariacaodidi. 
Kyouk  puen,     .    .  Bukm.  |  Agar-agar,    .   .  MiiA 

A  sea- weed  abundant  on  the  Tenasaenm  coi^ 
and  yaluable  for  its  nutritious  and  medianilpB* 
perties.  It  was  brought  to  notice  by  Dr.  CSlw 
nessy  as  the  edible  moss  of  the  Easten  Ana- 
pelago,  and  referred  by  him  to  the  genasFMi 
The  fructifications,  howeyer,  being  in'flnD 
tubercles,  the  Rey.  Mr.  Mason  constdered  it  at 
species  of  Agaidhs  genua,  Sphoerocoocoa,  idotk 
now  constitutes  a  member  of  the  genna  Plocvii 
It  is  an  allied  genus  with  the  Ceylon  iDm(Qa^ 
tina  lichenoides),  first  described  aB  Fofiu  mj- 
laceus  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  the  Plocaria  fieho- 
oides  of  Mr.  Mason;  also  with  a  apecieBfouida 
the  coast  of  Deyonshire  in  England,  PloompRSi, 
with  the  Corsican  moss  of  the  Meditenaaeu,  P- 
helminthochorton,  also  with  the  Agar-agar,  Fl 
tenaz,  but  differs  from  the  Iriah  moea  orCbonini 
crispus.  It  is  not  of  the  eame  natural  ftmilyfl 
the  Iceland  moss,  whidi  is  a  lichen,  the  Cetais 
islandlca.  The  Tenaseerim  moss  ia  said  to  be 
superior  to  all  others,  as  it  is  wholly  free  from  ti" 
bitter  principle  which  rend^a  other  fod  h 
objectionable.  100  parte  contain-^ilpbate  ^ 
muriate  of  soda,  6*5  ;  sulphate  and  phonfaate  a 
lime,  1-0 ;  iron,  a  trace,  1*4  ? ;  vegetable  jeuy< 
64-6 ;  true  starch,  16*0 ;  wax,  a  trace,  0-5?;  Bg- 
neous  fibre,  18*0. 

For  use,  steep  it  for  a  few  hours  in  cold  nia- 
water,  next  dry  by  the  sun's  raya,  and  grini  to* 
fine  powder;  bou  for  25  or  SO  mtnotei;  ™ 
hot,  pass  through  muslin  or  calico,  strain  *'^^ 
down  till  a  drop  placed  on  a  cold  stirto  g»i- 
tinizes  sufficienUy.  With  milk  and  aogar,  ida 
flayour  with  lemon -juice  or  sheny.  ,„_ 

EDICTS.  Asoka,  tiie  first  great  Bnd^ 
regal  convert,  carv^  many  edicts  on  the  food 
at  Cuttack,  in  Gujerat,  and  <»  the  baob  « 
the  Upper  Indus,  besides  engraving  ti**"?* 
pillars  all  over  the  country.  From  these  ve  k^ 
that  Asoka's  first  care  after  his  oonveraion  wii  to 
send  missionaries  to  proclaim  his  new  faitk  m  t* 
neighbouring  hmds.  It  does  not  seem,  ^!^ 
that  they  penetrated  beyond  Kabul  <*.^ 
westward.  The  most  intereating  ««^JV*2 
contained  in  the  thirteenth  edict  of  the  "^[j^ 
inscriptions,  where  be  mentions  haiing  w""" 


EDOM. 


EDUCATION. 


or  alliances  with  Ptolemy,  Antiochiu, 
tatiganns,  Magas,  and  Alexander, — ^not  treaties 
[war  or  peace,  but  for  the  protection  or  aid  of 
B  co*religioni8tB  in  the  dominiona  of  those  kings. 
Wing  to  the  imperfections  of  the  stone  and  of 
B  record,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  oat  what  is 
laotlj  intended ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that 
K>at  the  year  258  B.a  Aaoka  did  make  arrange- 
lents  for  religions  purposes  with  Ptolemy  Phil- 
lelplms,  Antiochus  Theos,  Antigonus  Gonatus, 
ith  Magas  of  Oyrene,  and  Alexander,  who  could 
tlj  be  the  king  of  Epims  and  Macedonia,  men- 
oned  by  Justin  in  the  same  passage  in  which  he 
dates  the  death  of  Magas. 
EDOM.  The  patriarch  of  the  Edomites  was 
isaii,  and  they  dwelt  on  the  Dead  Sea,  from 
'Mch  they  were  driren  by  an  earthqnakel  They 
rere  a  warlike,  tmsettled  race  of  Arabs,  whose 
VDperty  was  in  their  cattle,  their  wagons,  and 
rbat  their  wagQgons  could  carry.  They  did  not 
oltiyate  the  soil,  nor  had  they  any  respect  for  a 
mdmark.  The  Nabatieans  were  at  an  earlier 
ime  the  tribe  called  Edomites.  But  they  lost 
hat  name  when  they  carried  it  to  the  southern 
Kvtion  of  Judea,  when  called  IdunuBa ;  for  when 
he  Jews  regained  Idonuea,  they  called  these 
Idomites  of  the  desert  Nebaoth  or  Nabatseans. 
Ihe  Nabataeans  pzofeased  neutrality  between 
bttigonus  and  Ptolemy,  the  two  contending 
powers ;  but  the  mild  temper  of  Ptolemy  had  so 
nc  gained  their  friendship,  that  the  haughty 
^tigonus^  though  he  did  not  refuse  their  pledges 
of  peace,  secretiy  made  up  his  mind  to  con<juer 
Ihon.  Petra,  the  city  of  the  Nabat»ans,  is  m  a 
nanow  valley  between  steep  overhanging  rocks. 
Not  more  tium  two  horsemen  can  ride  abreast 
through  the  chasm  in  the  rock  by  which  it  is 
entered  from  the  east,  while  the  other  entrance 
from  the  west  is  down  a  hill-side  too  steep  for  a 
loaded  camel.  Their  temples  and  huts  were 
cot  out  of  the  live  rock,  and  hence  the  city  was  by 
the  Jews  named  Selah,  the  rock,  and  by  the  Greelu 
ttuned  Petra,  from  which  last  the  country  was 
aonetimes  oedled  Arabia  Petrea.  The  existence  of 
roek-cnt  viharas  or  monasteries  at  Petra,  in  the 
dominions  of  Antiochus,  and  of  similar  excavations 
at  Cyrene,  go  far  to  confirm  and  eladdate  this; 
for,  though  travellen  have  hitherto  called  every 
eicavati<m  a  tomb,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Biany  of  those  at  Petra  and  Gyrene  and  else- 
where were  Ihe  abodes  of  living  asoetios,  and  not 
baiial-plaoeB.~JBt<fiMn'«  Egypt,  pp.  iiL  814-481 ; 
Shame^s  Egypt,  i.  pp.  260-51. 

EuRISI,  a  Nubum  geographer  who  visited  the 
fiourt  of  Sid  Bai  Jye  Singh,  the  ruler  (^  Anhalwara 
Pottun,  A.]>.  1094  to  1145.  Edrisi  states  that  Jye 
Singh  was  then  a  Buddhist.  Edrisi  lived  a.d.  109d- 
1186.  He  mentions  porcelain,  and  the  fine  cotton 
fabrics  of  Coromandel,  the  pepper  and  cardamoms 
of  Malabar,  the  camphor  of  Sumatra,  nutmegs,' 
the  lem<»is  of  Mansura  (near  the  old  course  of 
the  Indus,  N.E.  of  Hyderabad),  on  the  Mekran 
(Indus),  the  asafoetida  of  Afghanistan,  and 
cohebs,  as  an  import  of  Aden.  He  names  the 
Konkans  as  the  country  of  Saj,  t.e.  of  the  sag  or 
<i«^  tree.  Manden  says  thatEdrisi  is  improperly 
<»lled  the  Nubian  geographer,  that  he  dedicated 
^  work  to  Roger,  long  of  Sidly,  in  the  middle  of 
^  12th  century,  and  that  he  describes  the  island 
o!  Al-Bami ;  but  the  particulars  so  nearly  corre- 
spond with  those  given  by  the  Anvbian  traveller. 


as  to  show  that  the  one  account  was  borrowed 
from  the  other. — MarsdeiCs  Sumatra,  p.  4. 

EDUCATION. 
Braehimg,   .    .    .     Oeb.  I  Educadon,   .    .    .    .  Sp. 
Educaziane,      ...    It.  |  Terbiyat, ....  Tubk. 

Education  in  the  village  sdiools  of  India  is  usually 
conducted  in  the  verandah  of  a  house,  or  in  the 
open  air.  Schools  for  children  are  frequently 
held  under  trees  in  Bengal,  and  children  wno  are 
beginning  to  learn,  write  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  the  dust  This  is  the  old  oriental 
custom,  and  is  alluded  to  in  John  viii.  6,  when 
Jesus  Btdoped  down,  and  with  his  finger  wrote  on 
the  ground.  A  f;eneral  mode  in  India  of  teaching 
writmg,  is  to  write  with  a  pencil  of  soapstone  on 
a  wooden  board,  or  on  thick  pasteboard  stained 
black.  The  writing  board  in  Sind,  cidled  a 
furahi,  is  a  thin  boaid  made  of  hard  fijie-giained 
wood,  stained  red,  black,  green,  or  yellow.  The 
ink  contiuns  no  mineral  substance,  and  is  there- 
fore easiljr  wadied  off,  the  board  being  smeared 
with  a  tmn  layer  of  clay  and  water.  When  the 
pupil  has  become  somewhat  skilful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  pen,  he  lajrs  aside  the  board,  and  uses 
a  papier-mach^  material  called  daftari.  It  is  made 
01  several  sheets  of  writing  paper  pasted  together, 
smeared  with  a  composition  of  verdigris, .  and 
glossed  witii  a  mofaro,  whidi  is  a  polishing  instru- 
ment made  of  steel,  so  that  it  may  be  washed 
when  diri^  (Burton's  Sdnde,  p.  396).  In  the 
Peninsnlaof  India,  the  ground,  the  writing-board, 
and  tiie  pasteboard  are  written  upon,  in  the  schools, 
but  the  ordinary  material  is  the  olay  or  dried 
palm-leaf,  which  is  written  on  with  an  iron  style. 
The  education  of  the  Brahmans  of  India  in  the 
vernacular  of  their  district,  has  usually  been  coa- 
ducted  along  with  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit 
Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  many  of 
them  have  acquured  a  knowled^fe  of  English.  The 
lower  caste  Hindus  have  restricted  their  acquire- 
ments  to  the  vernacular  languages  of  their  district 
Numbers  of  them  know  English;,  very  few 
know  Sanskrit.  The  Mahomedans  thrQUghout 
Iiidia  learn  Arabic,  Persian,  and  a  small  number 
know  English.  The  Lubbai  Mahomedan  has 
the.  Koran  in  the  Tamil  tongue.  Some  of  the 
Tamil  women  have  been  learned,  one  was  an 
authoress,  and  many  of  their  girls  are  now  being 
sent  to  school  On  the  29th  July  1859,  the 
Bethune  School  for  Native  Qiris  was  founded  at 
Calcutta.  The  Englidi  East  India  Company 
resolved  to  introduce  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion in  a  despatch  from  the  Board  of  Contrcd 
19th  July,  No.  49  of  1854.  The  most  important 
feature  in  the  despatch  was  the  measure  of  grants- 
in-aid.  It  offered  to  all  schools,  already  eadsting,  or 
that  might  hereafter  be  estabUahed,  provided  they 
were  found  efficient,  pecuniary  aid  to  an  amount 
in  each  case  not  exceeding  the  sums  arisitig  from 
local  sources,  subject  to  conditions  that  in  no  way 
interfered  with  we  perf ectiv  free  action  of  the 
manaffers  of  such  schools,  and  only  requiring  that 
they  iSiouId  be  submitted  to  Qovemment  inspec- 
tion, with  a  view  to  ensure  the  secular  instroction 
therein  furnished  being  of  a  satisfactory  character. 
It  m  fact  threw  open  the  field  of  Indian  education 
to  any  one  who  chose  to  cultivate  it,  offermg  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  bear  half  the 
expense.  The  missionaries,  with  few  exceptions, 
received  the  proffered  aid,  submitting  without  a 
dissentient  voice  to  the  conditions  imposed. 
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Up  to  that  yew,  1854,  daring  tibe  role  in  India  i  suppOBed  to  be  the  second  kind  of  argfaswn^ 
of  the  Sn^iah  East  India  Company,  only  email  i  Banhinia  variegata)  mentioned  by  Bab«  (or  i 


and  local  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  state  to 
educate  the  people^  and  eren  these  had  languished. 
The  college  of  Fort  William,  established  daring 
the  MarquiB  We^k/AefB  administration^  waa  asain 
abolished  in  1658.  But  in  1881,  Calcutta,  Madbna, 
and  Bomhay  dties  each  had  a  university,  vith 
profesBora,  and  granting  degrees  in  arts,  medi- 
cine, law,  and  ci^  engineering.  In  the  ten  years 
1872  to  1881,  l^ere  had  been  56,847  candidates 
for  matriculation,  of  whom  21,182  had  passed. 

In  1881  there  were  7d,958  instttutioDs  for 
youths,  and  2590  for  giris,  with  2,195,614 
soholani,  of  whom  120.365  were  females.  At  the 
B.A.  examination  at  Calcutta  UnirenHty  in  1888, 
lor  the  first  time  in  the  histofy  of  that  body,  two 
young  Bengali  ladies  appeared  as  candidates,  and 
were  deolued  to  hare  passed.  The  two  girl 
mdnates  are  named  Chandramukhi  Bose  and 
Kadamhini  Bose.  They  were  ednoated  at  the 
Bethuna  8cho<d  in  this  city.  The  receipts  in 
1881  were  Bs.  1,65,91,016,  and  omeDditure  Rs. 
1,75,95,823.  In  1882^  during  the  £arl  of  Ripon's 
administration,  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter  was  jdaoed  at 
tiie  head  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Indian  CJovemment  towards  the  people, 
in  connection  with  the  questions  of  high  education 
and  primary  education. 

During  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  supremacy, 
except  in  a  lew  rare  plaeee,  the  education  of  their 
subjeots  was  left  to  the  benevolent  efforts  of 
leaniBd  men,  who  taught  gratuitously  such  pupils 
as  sought  instruotion ;  and  this  practice  is  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.  Since  the  airival  from 
Europe  of  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Danes,  Italians, 
IVendif  and  British,  their  Christian  missionaries 
of  all  sects  hare  striven  to  spread  education 
amongst  the  people,  and  there  are  Christian 
scheou  and  colleges  in  which  tiie  Ihifflish  lan- 
guage is  the  medium  of  instraetion,  imeh  com- 
pete sucesBsfnlly  with  the  institutions  establiiedied 
Dy  tike  Indian  Qovemment 

Eduoation  in  China  is  very  -  general,  and  is 
largely  encouraged  by  the  state,  but  lew  women 
are  educated.  Children  at  six  years  of  age  are 
sent  to  school.  Hie  sncoenful  competitors  for  the 
Uteraiy  degrees  of  M.A.,  B.A.,  and  others  are 
congrslalated.  Papers  bearing  Chinese  characters 
are  greatiy  venerated.    See  Han-lln. 

EDWARDES,  Sm  HERBERT,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I., 
bom  January  1820,  died  1868,  an  officer  of  the 
Bengal  army,  fie  served  under  Sir  Hugh  Gk)Ugfa 
at  SobiBon  and  Moodkee ;  served  under  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  hi  the  P«mjab  in  1848  and  1849.  He 
snbfngated  tlie  valley  of  Bunnu  in  1846  \  and  in 
May  1848  he  defeated  Mubaj,  aided  in  the  seti^le- 
ment  of  Kashmir  and  establishing  the  authority 
of  Gulikb  Singh,  and  aided  in  the  resmie  of  the 
British  prisoners  at  Multan.  In  the  revolt  and 
rebelEon  of  18d7«*58-^9,  he  served  in  the  Panjab 
along  with  Sir  John  TLord)  Lawrence.  Qenerals 
Nioholson,  Cotton,  and  Chamberlain.  His  views 
flKtended  to  ruling  India  as  a  Christian  oountrr, 
and  hift  pofse  and  pen  were  ever  nadj  to  aid  m 
estending  Cfaristiamty.  The  Indian  Council  de- 
oreed  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

EDWARD8IA  HTDA8PICA,  E.  maderas- 
patsna,  and  S.  moIUs  Are  shrubs  of  the  natural  order 
Fabaoett.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  be  different 
species.  Thoffow«t«of  B.moIliBare  pre^,  andis 
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transbtor)  as  growing  at  Baber^  tomb  stSAii 
It  grows  in  the  Panjab  and  on  the  Snhman  nM 
up  to  8000  feet.  Run,  Rohen,  and  Malsaani 
Pushtu  names  for  £.  hydasptca.— Dr.  /.  L  Sktvi 

ED  YE,  JCHN,  wrote  on  the  NativB  Ymki 
India,  Ceylon,  Malabar,  and  Coramandel  eos^ 
Land. ;  also  on  the  Timber  Trees  of  Cefka  ad 
Malabar,  As.  Trans.  L  1-15 ;  and  t  JMf^ 
tion  of  Seaports  on  the  Malabar  Goufc,  m 
ii.  824.  By  a  residence  ol  five  years  in  InfiifS 
His  Majesty's  master  shipwright  m  Geyloah 
had  singular  opportunities  of  beoomiDg  pofadf 
informed  on  the  sab jecta  of  which  he  tresb  s  ii 
memoirs.  He  desenbes  ni  a  dear  and  cobhs 
manner  the  various  veuek  of  tiie  coasts  d  Ga» 
mandel  and  Ceylon.  He  was  afterwtfdi  emplo^ 
in  the  depaitment  of  the  surveyor  d  theany. 
^-J.  R.  As.  Soc,  No.  i.  of  1834,  pp.  1  to  14 

EED.  AitAB.  There  are  five  eed  or  idipoa 
festivals  held  annually  by  MahomedanB.  Itttfi 
principal  are  the  Ramaan  or  Eed-ul*Fitrf  sidtk 
Bakr^^ed,  wMch  are  fan  and  sonnud,  i&  (MI* 
manded  both  by  God  and  Mahomed  to  be  oisaivi 
The  other  three  are,  Maharram,  Akhri-chiMka* 
bah,  and  Shab-i-BurUt,  and  axe  only  nBiiti,ff 
oommanded  by  Mahomed.  The  Sed-oi-Fltr,  ff 
Ramsan^id-Eed,  is  held  on  the  first  day  d  tis 
tenth  month,  Shawal,  on  which  Mahomedaup* 
on  new  clothes,  make  congratalaioiy  riati^  uJ 
make  charitable  offerings,  fitr  or  sadka.  Al  ^ 
them  move  in  procession  to  the  Eedgah,  wbentki 
khutbah  is  read.  The  Eed-ul-Fltr  maus  ^ 
festival  of  breaking  the  fast,  and  fbllomtheM 
of  the  Ramzan.  The  Bakr-eed  is  alio  oilM 
Eed-i-asliaor  Eed*nl*Knrban,  the  feitinlaf «»; 
fioes,  and  is  held  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  Dflsa 
Zil-haj. 

EEDEE  are  holiday  presents,  given  is  Mifio* 
medan  schools  at  the  several  f estivak  bf  aa^ 
who  receive  a  small  gift  from  each  seh^  » 
return,  at  the  festivals  of  tiie  Kmta,  Sbb^- 
Bnrat,  and  Ramzan.  They  are  BQmetimei  a  vow 
relatmg  to  the  eed  (or  feast),  writtea  oa  ooloaw 
or  iliundnated  paper.  The  oortom  ii  f oUo«w  ]; 
Hindu  schools  at  the  feMmb  of  tiie  loli,  BMut 

panohami,  Dewali,  and  others. 

EEDGAH,  a  place  of  festival  or  of  pn^; » 
building  raised  by  Mahomedans  of  India,  gfBtftV 
without  the  walls  of  a  town,  often  amidit  gtfW 
It  is  erected  on  a  platform  or  a  pediment  wmv 
four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  groond,  «f  «« 
eminenoe,  consisting  of  a  stnd^t  wall  riib  tvo 
or  more  minarets,  and  having  in  the  «il»^«J 
level  with  the  ground,  thiw  stepSj  whiA  tonj  »J 
mimbur  (or  jralpit),  from  which  the  khiit»i(« 
sermon)  is  read  on  particular  o«»*J"5  *3 
partieolar  feast  days,  such  as  tiiosi  of  Wm» 
and  Bamsan-ki-Eed,  which  ooeopisi  &<?  fjo^ 
and  a  half  to«wo hours.  ItfestidthatlCakoiMii 
in  addresring  the  eongregaticm,  stood  on  «• 
uppermost  stop ;  Abu  Bakr,  his  <wootfWf»  •!■ 
second;  (knar,  on  the tiiird  or  lowest;  y^jffS 
observing  that  at  tfaift  nte  we  might  «»25i 
tiie  bowels  of  the  eartii,  fixed  opon^tlieiiMP 
as  tiie  one  from  whiA  to  deliver  ti»  •gj'^ 
ednoe  then  it  has  oontinued  so.  TMi  WJ^  ' 
merely  intended  as  a  signal  post  f^  P*2* 
assemble  at^  to heM-tiiettutbiaiwn^  a«^ 
or  any  other  post  might  Answer  tiie  «aie  fttip^ 


EEITA-AKU. 
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abriek  building  is  luoaUy  nrefened,  ag  heiag 
e  dunble,  and  affording  inaividuals  an  oppor- 
itjr  of  handing  down  their  names  to  posterity, 
being  at  the  expense  of  erecting  th^.  It  is 
no  ^^•J*^  a  saoridd  edifice.— >^eri:L 
SEITA-AKU.  Tel.  The  leaf  of  Elate  sylves- 
taria;  Eeita  khallo,  the  toddy;  Eeita  pandu,  the 
frail 

£££talso£ekh.  Hind.  Sacchamm  Yiohiceum. 
Sugar-cane,  a  sugar-cane  field.  Eek'hrai,  also 
Ook'hraj,  is  the  day  on  which  sugar-cane  is  planted, 
and  whloh,  in  Northern  India,  is  performed  with 
some  rural  oeremdnies. — EUioL 

EELE-GYWOT-SHA,  a  bast  of  Arakan ;  stripe 
five  to  six  feet  in  length,  composed  of  sereial 
layers,  of  which  one  side  is  smooth  and  compact, 
and  the  layers  on  the  other  side  thin  but  cancdiar ; 
aJi  haviDg  a  considerable  degree  of  toughness. 

EESAorlsa.  Arab.  Jesus.  Eesa^ul-Masiha, 
Jeans  the  Christ.    Hasrat-Eesa,  the  Lord  Jesus. 

EESA-KHAIL,  an  Afghan  clan  whose  country 
extends  to  within  30  miles  of  the  province  of  Dehm 
iBDaal  Khan.  It  is  a  strong  and  mountainous 
atrip  of  land.  The  mountains  of  the  Eesa  khail 
aaa  Khussur  rise  00  abruptly  from  the  Indus,  that 
bvt  for  the  access  to  this  country  on  other  sides, 
it  might  make  successful  resistance. — East  India 
Bmam-B^  Cabool  and  Afghanistan,  1859,  p.  22. 

EESAWITAH  or  Isawiyah,  a  sect  of  Mahome- 
dana  inN.  Africa,  who  take  their  name  as  disciples 
d  Sidi  Mahomed-ibn-Isa,  a  MaghrabL  They  are 
kDowa  to  Europeans  as  the  dancing  darreshes,  of 
wbom  there  aire  a  number  in  Cairo,  almost  all  of 
them  Maghrabi  Arabs  of  Nortiiem  Africa.  Ma- 
homed-ilm-Isa  was  a  native  of  Moqinay  in  Morocco. 
Hia  followMB  at  Kairwan  are  gultjr  of  fanatical 
aalf-torturing.  A  writer  in  the  Tmies  of  18th 
Noyember  1881,  describes  a  drde  of  musicians  in 
the  oentie  of  a  room,  pUying  a  sbw  monotonous 
tone  on  earthenware  drums  and  tambourines, 
flpradoally  increasing  in  cadence  until  meet  of  the 
devotees  eommeDced  to  bow  iheir  heads  and  shout 
a  refrain,  swaying  to  and  fro  in  time  to  the  music. 
Suddenly  one  after  another  threw  off  their  clothes 
and  shouted  diflo(»danti|y«  A  Tunisian  soldier 
ilaabed  his  stomach  with  a  sword ;  a  second  forced 
a  long  iron  piong  against  his  side,  which  another 
drove  in  with  a  maUet ;  and  others  pierced  theb 
cheaks  with  iron  skewers  and  their  shoulders  with 
damn.  Onecninehedi^ass;  asheepwaakiUed, 
aootoiii  and  eaten  raw  and  bleeding. 

EESHWA*  Saksi.  From  Eesh^  to  be  grand, 
henea  Eeahwara,  the  gk>rioQs;  Eeshwari,  femi- 
nine of  Eeshwara. 

EGEBTON,  Mb,,  a  Bengal  civil  servant,  who 
wiote  an  aooount  of  his  journey  through  Spiti, 
LoiMkm  186i.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  to  be 
LieuK  -Governor  of  the  Panjab,  was  created  in 
1876  a  C.8.L,  and  in  1878  a  C.I.E. 

Balfls  Balda,    .    .  Arab, 


Kftite,  ToMi.Oadda,  Cav. 
Ki-lwan,  ....  Chin. 
KMai«^CiHsa»     .      „ 

(JMm, Fk. 

^  *  "        ....   Hkb. 

.     .     .     .HiKD. 


Uovo, It. 

Ovum, Lay. 

Huavo, Sp. 

Matte, Tam. 

Qsdda. TXL. 

^murta,   .    .    .    .TuBK. 


Em  as  food  artidleB  are  in  varied  estimation  in 
theEasila^es.  Hindus  have  a  religious  objection 
to  eggi.  Their  sacred  books  class  both  fowls  and 
in  the  category  of  unclean  things^  and  no 


strict  Hindu  will  touch  anything  so  unholy,  on  any 
possible  pretext.  With  Mahomedans  th^  are 
largely  eaten,  usually  in  the  form  of  omelet  The 
Europeans  in  the  East  Indies  adhere  to  the  customs 
of  their  race.  Eggs  are  used  in  worship  by  the 
women  of  the  Kachari,  and  in  divinations  by  the 
Ehassyarace.  Fowls' ^gs  are  laigely  consumed  by 
the  Chinese  couriers  or  postmen,  who  take  them 
nearly  raw  ;  in  China  they  are  seldom  boiled  and 
eaten  as  in  Europe. 

Hatching  of  fowls'  eggs  and  eggs  of  fishes  is 
largely  practised  by  several  nations.  Ducks*  eggs, 
are  artificially  hatched  in  China  in  large  quantitiea, 
particularly  in  Chusan  at  Fa  tee,  and  P'oee-tai- 
shuee  and  Kam-tong  near  Canton. 

In  Chusan,  every  sprinfi^  thousands  of  ducks*  egga 
are  hatched  by  aitifioial  neat.  The  establishment 
is  situated  in  the  valley  on  the  north  side  of  the 
city  of  Ting-hae.  The  hatching  house  is  a  kind  of 
loDg  shed,  with  mud  walls,  and  thickly  thatched 
with  straw.  Along  the  ends  and  down  one  side 
of  the  building  are  a  number  of  round  stoaw 
basketa,  well  plastered  with  mud,  to  prevent  them 
from  taking  fire.  In  the  bottom  of  eadi  basket 
there  is  a  tile  placed,  or  rather  the  tile  foons  the 
bottom  of  the  basket ;  upon  this  the  fixe  acts, — ^a 
small  fireplace  being  below  each  basket.  UpoA 
the  top  of  the  basket  there  is  a  straw  cover,  wUch 
fits  closely,  and  which  is  kept  shut  whUst  the 
process  is  going  on.  In  the  centre  of  the  shed  are 
a  number  of  large  shelves  niaoed  one  above  another^ 
upon  which  the  eggs  are  laid  at  a  certain  stage  of 
the  process.  When  the  eggs  are  brought,  tibis^ 
are  put  into  the  baskets,  the  ^x^  is  lighted  below 
them,  and  a  uniform  heat  kept  up,  ranging  from 
95''  to  102'' ;  but  they  regulate  the  heat  by  their 
own  feelinoB,  and  it  will  therefore  vary  consider- 
ably. In  four  or  five  days  after  the  egga  have 
been  subject  to  this  temperature,  th^  are  takos 
carefully  out,  one  by  one,  to  a  door,  in  which  a 
number  of  holes  have  been  bored,  neatly  the  siae 
ofthee^^;  they  are  then  held  against  tfese  holes, 
and  the^hinamen  look  through  them,  and  aie  able 
to  tell  whether  they  are  go^  or  not.  If  good, 
they  are  taken  back,  and  replaced  in  theb  lonnee 
quarters ;  if  bad,  they  are  ot  oouiae  eaoladeid.  In 
nine  or  ten  days  after  this,  that  is,  abo«t  fourtaen 
days  f nun  the  commenoement,  the  eggs  are  iakan 
from  the  baskets,  and  evraad  out  on  the  ahelres* 
Here  no  fire  heat  is  aopfied,  but  they  are  covered 
over  with  cotton  ana  a  kmd  of  blanket,  under 
which  they  remain  about  fourteen  days  more, 
when  the  young  ducks  burst  tbeir  shells,  and  ihe 
shed  teems  with  life.  These  shelvea  are  large,  and 
capable  of  holding  many  thousands  of  ^gs ;  and 
when  the  hatching  takes  place,  the  sight  la  not  a 
little  curious.  The  natives  wno  rear  the  young 
duoks  in  the  surrounding  countrv  know  exactly 
the  day  when  they  will  be  ready  for  removal,  and 
in  two  days  after  the  shell  is  burst  the  whole  of 
the  little  creatures  are  sold,  and  oonvtiyed  to  their 
new  quarters. 

In  the  East,  during  the  hot  BonilMr  moniha,  soma 
of  the  wmd  fish  oativate  in  the  mnd,  where  they 
await  the  advent  of  the  succeeding  yearns  xaina.  Aj 
soon  as  the  monsoon  borsts,  the  ^ronnd  beoomas 
saturated,  and  fish  are  peroeived  dispenriaff  in  ttU 
directions.  In  a  verv  few  days  fry  are  alio  di»> 
covered  in  every  little  piece  of  water,  while  the 
time  which  elmes  between  the  commencement  of 
the  rains  and  the  appearaooe  ci  the  little  fish  does 
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not  seem  to  be  Bufficient  if  they  have  to  be  de- 
posited by  the  mother,  fertilized  by  the  father, 
and  hatched  out  in  the  usual  course.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  eggs  may  have  been  in  the  mud, 
which  retarded  Uieir  hatching  in  the  same  manner 
as  ice  acts. 

Salt  is  obtained  by  the  Government  of  India 
from  the  Sambhur  salt  lake  in  Bajputana,  which 
overflows  during  the  rains,  and  when  the  waters 
subside,  a  deep  incmstation  of  salt  is  deposited 
on  its  shores  for  several  miles  around.  In 
the  water  of  the  lake  is  a  peculiar  form  of 
Crustacea,  said  to  be  Artemia  salina.  These  are 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  are  provided  with 
numerous  feet,  while  between  the  body  and  tail 
there  exists  a  small  sac  full  of  eggs.  These  vary 
in  colour  from  a  pale  fawn  to  a  brilliant  crimson ; 
and  as  the  brine  approaches  saturation  they  die 
off,  but  before  dyms  they  deposit  their  eggs, 
which  are  carried  by  uie  water  to  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  where  immense  layers,  upwards  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  are  found.  These  layers  of  eggs  are 
subjected  to  the  intense  beat  of  the  hot  season, 
and  are  hatched  at  the  commencement  of  the 
annual  rains. — F,  Day. 

EGG-SHELL  CHINA,  a  manufacture  in  Japan, 
in  the  Provinces  of  Fozen  and  Setsuma. 

EGKET,  the  common  name  of  several  species  of 
the  Cultirostres  tribe  and  family  Araeid»  of 
birds, — Herodias  alba,  H.  egrettoides,  H.  garzetta, 
Demi-egretta  asha,  Buphus  coromandus,and  others. 
In  Australia,  what,  m  India,  are  called  white 
paddy-birds,  and  in  Britain  are  the  much-prized 
egrets,  have  come  to  be  denominated  cranes ;  and 
the  real  crane  of  that  country  is  known  as  the 
native  companion.    See  Birds. 

EGYPT,  in  the  highway  from  Europe  to  the 
East,  is  ruled  by  the  ^edive,  a  hereditary  viceroy 
under  the  emperor  of  Turkey.  The  Egyptian 
dominions  are  equal  in  extent  to  Russia  in  Europe ; 
its  population,  5^  millions.  But  Egypt  proper, 
the  Balad-ul-Misr  (the  Misraim  of  the  JBilne), 
though  550  miles  in  length,  is,  as  distingmshed 
from  the  surrounding  deserts,  the  narrowest 
country  in  the  world.  The  area  of  it«  cultivable 
tract,  which  has  remained  unaltered  since  the 
remotest  antiquity,  is  about  11,342  square  miles, 
the  Delta  measuring  about  6850  square  miles ; 
and  the  Egyptian  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Tagum,  4992  square  mile&  The  Nubian  portion 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  980  miles  in  length,  does 
not  exceed  1050  ^uare  miles  of  cultivable  area. 
Lower  and  Upper  Egypt  are  arranged  into  seven 

Sovinces  (Mudiriyeh),  the  Fayum  forming  a 
vision  by  itself.  The  seaports  on  the  Red  Sea 
are  under  a  Governor-General.  Khartum  and  the 
Soudan  have  sometimes  had  one  or  two  separate 
Governors-General,  and  Gordon  Pasha  for  a  few 
years  ruled  in  the  Soudan.  The  total  amount 
of  land  under  cultivation,  roughly  speaking,  is 
5,000,000  feddans,  the  feddan  being  equid  to 
three-quarters  of  an  acre.  Of  these,  1,000,000, 
or  one-fifth,  belong  to  the  Khedive;  one-tenth, 
or  500,000  feddans,  are  held  by  other  large 
landed  proprietors;  while  tlie  remaining  seven- 
tenths  are  in  the  hands  of  the  feliaheen*— these 
latter  being  subjected  to  taxation  varying  in 
amount  from  thirty  to  seventy  shillings  per 
feddan.  Egypt  has  been  much  resorted  to  by 
Asiatics  and  Europeans  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  but  it  is  only  since  the  middle  of  the  19th 
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century  that  its  more  ancient  history 
traced.  The  skulls  of  the  mummies  prove  tktt 
Egypt  has  been  peopled  with  a  variety  of  tribes; 
and  physiologists  have  divided  them  into  time 
classes,— /r««,  the  Egyptian  proper,  whose  akii&M 
shaped  like  the  heads  of  the  andent  Tbskm 
statues  and  the  modem  Nubians ;  aecond^  a  laei 
of  men  more  like  the  Europeans,  and  these  mns- 
mies  become  more  common  as  we  approadi  the 
Delta ;  Mtrdf,  is  an  Arab  race,  and  is  Hke  the  hadi 
of  the  labourers  in  the  pictures. 

Egyptian  chronology  now  runs  badL  to  blc.  50M 
according  to  Mariette,  and  to  ac.  8892  aco<»dHf 
to  Lepsius;  and  iJie  earliest  monuments  wUck 
belong  to  the  close  of  the  third  dynasly  aie  then- 
fore  more  than  6000  years  old  by  one  cftlcnklanw, 
and  more  than  5000  by  the  other.  The  vdobA 
Egyptians  excelled  in  making  glass,  linen,  and  k 
dyeing,  and  they  had  a  knowMge  of  metaUmgy. 
In  the  19th  century  A.D.,  Count  de  Liesseps  sse- 
cessf ully  completed  a  canal  from  the  Bed  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

Three  times  during  the  19th  century  the  Brilah 
have  invaded  Egypt,  but  since  Oambysea,  son  of 
Gyrus,  king  of  the  Medes,  led  his  hoides  of 
Persians  and  Phoenicians  against  the  last  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  reduced  him  to  the  posttioa  of  a 
Persian  satrap,  Egypt  has  been  subject  to  a&a 
races.  The  firet  invasion  of  which  we  have  esaet 
details,  and  the  most  successful  with  the  Jaet 
materials,  was  that  of  Amru,  general  of  the  Khalif 
Omar,  639  A.D.,  which  won  Egypt  from  the  Greek 
empire  for  the  Iftfthomedans.  Amra  eirtered 
Egypt  from  Syria  in  the  mouth  of  December  with 
4000  men.  The  reduction  of  Peluiuam  fortooB, 
dose  to  the  present  Port  Said,  to(^  him  a  month. 
He  then  marched  straight  upon  Memphis,  but 
was  kept  for  seven  months  baore  Babyion,  near 
the  modem  Cairo,  notwithstanding  that  the 
nation  rose  in  his  favour,  detesting  its  Gnek 
rulers.  But  when,  at  length,  in  August^  p^oily 
through  treachery,  Babylon  surrendered,  the 
country  was  practically  won.  The  Greeks,  thoogfa 
defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  after  twenty  days' 
fighting,  made  good  their  retreat  to  Alenuadiia. 
Alexandria  held  out  for  fourteen  months^  and 
only  in  December  641  the  garrison  finally 
abandoned  Egypt  to  the  Mahomedans.  Ifiuy 
efforts  for  its  recovery  were  made  by  Ohristiswt, 
the  most  strenuous  and  most  disastrous  being  that 
under  Louis  ix.  in  1250.  He  arrived  at  Damietta 
on  5th  June  with  700  knights,  out  of  2000  with 
whom  he  had  started  from  Cyprus,  rqmBenting 
probably  a  force  of  some  7000  men.  Hie  next 
day  he  defeated  the  Saracens,  and  took  poaiisuion 
of  the  town.  Here  he  wasted  his  time  tQI  the 
6th  of  December,  when  he  advanced  to  Mansmahf 
where  he  stayed  two  months  more.  On  the  Mi 
of  February  he  attached  the  enemy,  now  strong^ 
reinforced,  was  hopelessly  defeated,  and  takin 
prisoner  with  his  whole  army,  being  only  ran- 
somed  by  the  surrender  of  Alexandria^  and  the 
total  evacuation  of  Egypt. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  reached  Alexandria  with 
some  80,000  men  on  the  Ist  of  July  179a  Next 
day  he  was  in  possession  of  the  town.  On  tiis 
13th  he  fought  a  bloody  battle  at  Bamanidi  with 
the  MameluLS.  On  the  21st  he  became  master 
of  the  country  by  the  total  defeat  of  Mnrad  Bcrf , 
with  6000  horsemen  and  20,000  foot,  in  the  battle 
of  the  Pyramids.    On  the  28d  he  enteced  Cairo. 
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Wb^i  Nekon  arrired  on  Ist  Augast  at  Alexandria, 
notwithstandiDg  his  total  destruction  of  the  French 
fleet  in  AbonUr  Bay,  he  could  not  shake  the 
position  of  Napoleon,  now  firmly  planted  in 
poaaeBBion  of  the  country.  A  year  afterwards, 
notwithstanding  his  loss  at  Acre,  on  the  11th  of 
Jnly,  Napoleon  totally  defeated  the  Turks  at 
Abookir.  Repeated  British  bombardments  of 
Alexandria  had  no  effect,  and  on  the  2d  of  March 
1801,  Abercromby,  with  17,000  men,  cast  anchor 
in  Abonkir  Bay.  On  the  8th  he  effected  a  landing, 
and  on  the  2l8t  he  won  the  battle  of  Alexandria 
against  27,000  French,  and  lost  his  own  life. 
Boaetta  was  taken,  but  the  British  troops  hesitated 
to  adrance  for  two  months.  At  length,  in  May, 
when  some  paltry  reinforcements  had  arrired, 
they  moTed  onwards,  and  again  defeated  the 
enemy,  and  took  Ramanieh  on  the  7th,  and  Cairo 
capitolated  on  the  20th. 

If eanwhile  General  Baird  had  started  from  Bom- 
hay  in  the  end  of  December  1800,  but  only  arrired 
at  KoflBir,  on  the  coast  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the 
8th  of  June.  In  nine  days,  with  a  force  of  6400 
Irtish  and  native  troops,  he  traversed  140  miles 
of  desert  to  the  Nile,  and  reached  Cairo  on  10th 
Augnst  with  hardly  any  loss.  The  united  force 
then  marched  down  on  Alexandria,  and  on  81st 
August  Menou  capitulated,  and  the  whole  French 
army  evacuated  Efi^t 

The  next  British  expedition  to  Egypt  was  in 
1807.  The  Turks  had  declared  war,  and  in  March 
a  force  of  5000]  men  was  despatched  under 
General  Fraaer  to  Egypt.  They  arrived  off 
Alexandria  on  the  15th,  landed  on  the  18th,  and 
lock,  it  on  the  21st.  On  the  22d  a  fruitless 
attempt  wiUi  a  small  force  was  made  on  Rosetta. 
Next  month,  General  Stewart  besieged  Rosetta 
for  thirteen  days,  and  on  22d  April  he  fought  his 
way  badi:  to  Alexandria,  with  a  loss  of  1000  out 
of  2500.  On  22d  September  Alexandria  was 
soirendered  to  the  Turl^,  and  Egypt  evacuated. 
Aa  on  this  occasion  the  Mameluks  and  the  country 
were  in  our  favour,  the  failure  can  only  be 
attaeihated  to  the  want  of  vigour  in  the  attack. 

In  1882  the  British  for  the  third  time  invaded 
Egypt.  Their  arm^  disembarked  at  Alexandria, 
a^  occupied  the  Ime  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  a 
contingent  of  British  and  Native  Indian  soldiers 
from  t£e  armies  of  India  embarked  at  Bombay  for 
Qaez,  and  Ismailia  and  Alexandria  were  the  head- 
quarters. The  Egyptian  army  was  checked  bv 
General  Wolseley  at  Kassassin ;  utterly  defeated, 
on  the  18th  September  1882,  at  Tel-ul-Kabir ; 
Cairo  was  occupied  by  the  British  and  Indian 
troops  on  the  14th,  and  Egypt  won.  The  army 
imd  leading  civilians  had  combined  against  the 
Khedive,  Mcause  all  posts  of  value  were  being 
giren  to  foreigners.  The  numbers  were — Ger- 
mans, 41,  with  salaries  amounting  (monthly)  to 
£E1248;  Americans,  8,  £E508;  Englishmen,  174, 
£E6768;  other  British  subjects,  94,  £E1208; 
Aostrians.  101,  £E2d69 ;  Belgians,  12,  £Ed52 ; 
Dane,l,  £E96;  Spaniards,  12,  ££252 ;  French, 
326,  £E9812 ;  Greeks,  115,  £E1469 ;  Dutch,  9, 
££340;  Italians,  348,  £E6011;  Norwegians,  2, 
£E106;  Boumaiuaiis,3,£E34;  Russians,  5,  ££341; 
Swede,  1,  £E96;  Swiss,  14,  ££210;  European 
pohoemen,  59,  ££368  ;--total,  1325  persons,  with 
monthly  salaries  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
££31,588.  This  list  comprises  both  the  adminis- 
tntioDS  which  exist  in  virtue  of  special  conventions. 
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such  as  the  Public  Debt  Department,  Domains, 
Daira,  Sanieh,  and  international  courts,  and  also 
the  State  Administrations  properly  so  cfdled. 
The  latter  employ  970  foreigners.  Altogether, 
3,114,241  piastres  per  month,  equal  to  £373,704 
a  year,  were  spent  in  salaries  to  foreign  officials, 
or  £264,000  a  year,  if  the  Domains,  Dairas,  and 
international  courts  are  excluded. 

The  population  of  Egypt  proper  is  5,250,000, 
or  about  463  to  the  square  mile.  The  total  popu- 
lation under  the  sway  of  the  Khedive  is  between 
16  and  17  millions. 

Fellaheen  (peasants)  form  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Egypt  proper.    They  are  If  ahomeoans. 

Copts  amount  to  about  300,000.  They  are 
mostly  dwellersin  towns.  They  prof  ess  Christianity. 

Turks  in  Egypt  form  an  aristocracy.  They 
number  barely  100,000  souls,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  diminishing. 

In  1881-2,  Egypt  sent  to  India  merchandise 
to  the  value  of  Rs.  4,81,964,  and  took  Rs. 
1,68,42,831  of  Indian  produce.  The  E.  coast  of 
Africa  sent  to  the  value  of  Rs.  30,51,623,  and 
received  Rs.  23,54,896  of  Indian  produce,  and 
Rs.  22,95,396  of  re-exported  foreign  goods. 

EGYPTIAN  BEAN,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  bean  fruits  of  Nelumbium  speciosum,  Willd.^ 
from  the  notion  that  they  were  the  beans  which 
the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  were  forbidden  to  eat. 

EHRAM  or  Ihram,  Arab.,  meaning  any  sacred 
or  holy  thing  or  place.  It  is  applied  in  Egypt  to 
the  peculiar  dreas  worn  by  pilgrims  during  the 
performance  of  the  required  ceremonies  in  ^^cca, 
and  until  the  completion  of  the  pilgrimage.  It 
consists  of  two  pieces  of  cotton  or  linen  or  woollen 
cloth  without  seam  or  ornament,  one  of  which  is 
wrapped  round  the  loins,  and  the  other  thrown 
over  the  shoulders.  The  instep  and  heel  of  each 
foot  and  the  head  must  be  bare;  but  umbrdhis 
are  now  used  by  many  of  the  pilgrims. 

EHRETIA,  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  the  natural 
order  Boraginacese.  E.  aspera  and  E.  baudfolia, 
smidl  trees  of  the  south  of  India ;  E.  intemodia^  a 
tree  of  the  Mauritius ;  E.  kevis  and  E.  serrata, 
trees  all  over  India ;  E.  arenaria,  Griff,^  is  one  of 
the  sand-binding  plants  of  the  Indian  coasts ;  E. 
WkiHchiana,  H,  f,  et  Th,,  grows  in  the  Daijiling 
hills.  The  root  of  E.  buxifolia  (Kuruvingi  vayr, 
Tam.,  Pale  ke  jar,  Hikd.)  is  given  in  decoction  as 
an  alterative  in  syphilitic  cachexia,  and  its  fruit 
is  eaten.  Wight  gives  Ehretia  aspera,  cuneata, 
Iffivis,  ovalifoiia,  umbeUata,  viminea,  Wightiana. 

EHRETIA  ARENARIA,  (?ri^tA,found  between 
12°  and  28''  N.  kt. ;  binds  together  loose  sand  in 
a  minor  degree.  It  may  be  the  same  as  Ehretia 
X)  cuneata?  Wight,  Icon.  iv.  t.  1385,  which 
grows  on  sandbanks  in  the  beds  of  all  our  rivers. 
— Cleghom,    See  Sand-binding  Plants. 

EHRETIA  ASPERA.  Roxb.  A  small  tree  of 
the  Pan  jab  plains,  Siwalik  Hills,  and  Salt  Rai^. 
In  times  of  dearth,  its  bark  is  said  to  be  ground, 
mixed  with  flour,  and  eaten.  Its  wood  is  valued 
for  its  hardness. — J,  L,  Stewart, 

EHRETIABUXIFOLIA.  R  Cordiaretusa,  VahL 
Heen-tambala,    .     SiNOH.  I  Pitta-pirimka,    .    .    Tel. 
Kura-rincn,   .    .    .   Tam.    TeUa-jnyi,     .    .    .     „ 
ViBaer-paUam  maram,  „      |  Bapana-bnvi  ?    .    .     „ 

A  shrub  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  abundant 
in  the  hot,  drier  parts  of  Geyk>n.  Fruit  eaten 
by  the  poor ;  some  part  of  the  plant  taken  inter- 
nally in  a  cachectic  state  of  the  oody.— >rA{(;. 
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EHRETIA  LJIVIS.  H  BevantemlmuiyG.Dim. 
Pedft  puUmera,  Ciboabs.  I  Seregada, ....  Tbl. 
FAl-dantam,      GoD.,  Tbl.  | 

A  pretty  large  tree,  common  in  the  drier  parts 
of  Ceylon,  and  in  the  Peninsula  of  India ;  is  a 
native  of  the  Giroor  mountains;  grows  in  Hin- 
dustan, in  the  Dehia  Doon,  Kamaon,  Eheeree 
pa£8,  and  in  Bengal.  It  furnishes  a  hard,  valuable 
small  wood,  which  in  the  Ciioars  is  used  by  the 
hill  people  for  manypurposes ;  might  be  used  in 
turnery. — AiwtUe;  Thvo, ;  Cleghorn;  Beddovue, 

EHRETIA  OVALIFOLIA.  W.  I. 
Gundun,  .  .  .  Mahb.  |  Naraga  maram,  .  .  Tah. 
In  the  Goimbatore  disUict,  a  oommon  but 
generally  small  tree,  and  found  about  towns  on 
the  Bombay  side,  never  in  forests.  The  wood  is 
said  to  be  of  no  aocount. — Wight ;  Gibson, 

EHRETIA  SERRATA.    Eoxb. 
E.  pyrifolia,  D.  Don.  \  Nulahima,     .     .    .    Nbp. 

Kak  aja, ....  Bbno.  |  Punra,  .  .  .  Pushtu. 
A  small  tree  growing  in  Bengal,  Ghittagong, 
the  Khsssya  mountains,  Nepal,  Bhutan,  Eamaon, 
and  the  Dehra  Doon.  It  furnishes  a  tough,  light 
wood,  easily  worked  and  durable,  made  into  sword 
handles. — Roxb, 

EILAK.  Turk.  The  term  given  by  the  pastoral 
Daurani  to  their  summer  residence,— Kishlak,  also 
Turki,  being  that  of  their  winter  station. 

EIMLEE,  a  subdivision  of  the  Tusa  tribe 
dwelling  in  Husunpur,  Dhubari,  Dhaka,  and 
Oojhari,  in  the  sillah  of  Muradabad ;  many  of 
these  are  Mahomedans. — Elliot. 

EIN-SHE-MEN.  Bubm.  Lord  of  the  Eastern 
House ;  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  declared 
heir  to  the  Burmese  throne. 

EIN  WIN.  BuBK.  A  tree  of  Moulmein,  used 
for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  building. — Cdi  Cat 

E-JIN  or  £e-gin  of  Malacca,  a  grain  from, 
seemingly,  one  of  the  T»eguminofiro  In  100  parts, 
•—moisture,  12*60;  nitrogenous  matter,  28*06; 
Bterchy  matter,  59*40 ;  fatty  or  oily  matter,  0*89 ; 
mineral  oonstituents  (ash),  4*05. 

EJOO  or  Eju,  also  Gomati,  a  sirong  black 
horsehair-looking  fibre  obtained  from  the  Arenga 
saccharifera  tree.  This  fibre  is  much  esteemed 
for  making  rope,  especially  cables,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  x)eculiany  adapted,  from  not  being 
Uable  to  injury  if  stowed  away  below  when  wet 
with  salt  water. 

EK.  Hiin>.,PEBS.  One.  It  enters  into  many 
compoand  words,  as  Eka,  Sansk»,  chief.  £k* 
atasha,  also  Ek-bara,  in  distillation,  the  sjaxit 
once  passed  over.  When  re-distiUed  It  is  called  x)o- 
atasha  or  Do-bara,  double-distilled ;  Sih-atasha,  or 
thrice  distilled. 

Ekach'hatra,  also  Ghliatrapati.  a  vaulted  hori- 
zontal  umbrella,  always  reserved  ezolnsively  for 
royalty.    It  is  the  source  of  the  word  Satrap. 

Ek-fardi,  also  Ek-f asli,  land  yielding  one  crop 
annually. 

Ekhjtftha,  a  one -wheel  well  A  domala  or 
dohartha  well  has  two  wheels. 

Ekha  or  Yakha,  a  sUght  carriage  drawn  by  one 
hone. 
Eksuti,  coarse,  thin,  single-thread  cotton  doth. 
Eka-chakra,  the  modem  Arrah.    The  Pandavas 
dwelt  in  it  for  a  short  time  durinff  their  exile; 

Eka-danta  or  Eka-danshtra,  from  Eka,  one. 
and  Danta,  a  tooth,  a  name  of  the  Hindu  god 
Qanesh.  «•  «^h 

Eka-dashi,  literally  one  and  ten,  the  Uth  '  named 
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day  of  the  moon^s  increaBe  or  decveaae.     It  m 
one  of  the  Hindu  fast  days,  or  Bart 

Eka-dasi  vrata,  fastixig  on  the  11th  lunatioiL 

EKALBIR  HmD.  Datiscus  cannabinua.  Its 
root  is  a  dveatufi  ;  also  Yerbascuni  thapaos. 

EKAMRA  or  Ekamra  Eanana,  a  forest  in  Onam 
(XJtkala),  which  was  the  favourite  resort  of  Siia, 
and  became  the  great  seat  of  his  worahip,  at  tk 
city  of  Bhuvaneswara. — Dowton, 

SlEXINGA,  a  celebrated  Saiva  temple  in  tk 
defiles  of  the  Vindhya.  The  most  antique  teooki 
are  to  be  seen  in  such  spots,  within  the  oad 

ne  of  the  mountain,  or  on  its  rugged  aammit, 
e  depths  of  the  forest,  and  at  tne  aonroes  d 
streams,  where  sites  of  seclusion,  beauty,  sod 
sublimit  alternately  exalt  the  mind's  devotua. 
In  these  regions  the  image  of  creatiTe  power 
appears  to  have  been  the  earliest,  and  at  one  tme 
the  sole  object  of  adoration,  whose  aymbok,  tk 
serpent*wreatbed  phallus  dingam)  and  itscoB- 
panion  the  bull,  were  hela  sacred  oTen  fay  the 
children  of  the  forest.  In  these  aile9t  xetrBSU 
Mahadeva  long  continued  to  role  tciuDphaaK^ 
The  temple  of  Eklinga,  situated  in  one  of  tbe 
narrow  defiles  leading  to  the  capital,  ia  an  imnMM» 
structure,  though  more  sumpUiooa  than  elegaat 
It  is  built  entirely  of  white  niiarble,  moat  £ho- 
rately  carved  and  embellished.  Hie  bcaaen  boll, 
placed  under  his  own  dome,  facing  the  saoctnaiy 
of  the  phallus,  is  nearly  of  the  natural  aise,  in  a 
recumbent  posture.  It  is  cast  (hoUow),  of  good 
shape,  highly  polished  and  without  flaw,  ettepi 
where  the  hammer  of  the  Mahomedan  had  opened 
a  passage  in  the  hollow  flank  vn  aoarekoi  tcesflnve. 
Ajuongst  the  many  temples  whwe  the  braaen  eaU 
forms  part  of  the  establLshment  of  Bal-Oenr,  th«e 
is  one  sacred  to  Nanda  alone,  at  Naen,  in  the 
vall^.  This  lordly  bull  has  hui  shrine  attended 
as  devoutly  as  was  that  of  Apia  at  Memj^iia^  nor 
will  Eklinga  yield  to  his  brother  Serapia  Hie 
chances  of  pontion  of  the  Apis  at  Naen  are  received 
as  indications  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  ■manns, 
though  it  is  not  wparent  how  such  are  ocmtrived. 
The  physiologicaf  worship  of  the  god  Siva,  with 
his  emblem  the  lingam,  priapos,  or  phattoa,  and 
his  vahan,  the  bull  Nandi  or  Basava,  seena  to 
have  entered  India  on  its  western  border.  But  it 
is  now  very  general,  and  Nandi,  in  atOna  or  in 
brass,  is  to  be  seen  everywhere ;  perhi^  half  a 
milium  of  them  are  in  India,  generally  ^n?^whiirg, 
looking  to  the  lmg%:mf 

EKOJI,  the  first  of  the  Mahratta  roleis  of  Tan- 
jore.  He  was  the  son  of  Shah-ji  (jld.  1644),  a 
subahdar  of  the  Kamatic  under  Amangnb,  who 
gave  Tanjore  to  Ekoji  as  a  jaghir.  The  last  ol 
the  Tanjore  lulers  died  in  1855,  and  the  oomtiy 
was  annexed  to  British  tenitoiy. 

EKSHA  MALL,  a  N^  ruler,  who  in  ajx 
1600  divided  Patan,  Ehatmaadn,  Banena,  and 
Bhatgaon  between  his  daughter  and  hm  three 
sons.  His  full  name  was  Jaya  Ekaba  Mali,  aiao 
written  Jye-Kush  Mull. 

EL,  the  Arab*Egyptlan  pronunciation  of  the 
article  Al,  answering  to '  the,' 

EL.  Haa  The  strong.  Many  Jewish  mnm 
are  oompoonded  with  thia  nave  el  CM,  m 
Daniel,  Elaekidt  Gamaliel,  Uriel,  £liiua«  ftha 
highest  Bevecal  nations^  ia  eddition  lo  tho 
Hebrews,  used  this  name,  m  one  or  oAer  aiQda» 
relating  to  the  Sopreme  Being.  B,  aiao 
iGonoe   of  the  Egyptians^ 


EL^AQNAOE^. 


EUBOOABFAOISJS. 


to  the  dootrine  of  BybluA,  mB  the  son  of 
heftvoi  and  eartb.  He  ooDBpired  a^nat  his 
father  Onnmoe.  El  is  the  root  of  Elohmi.  Bethel 
of  Qenesis  zzviii.  19  is  a  oompound  word, — 
Baith-£1,  the  house  of  El,  meaniog  God's  house. 
Bl  of  the  Greeks  (Yl  in  Hebrew  and  PhoBnician), 
i.e.  God,  the  strong;  whence  oomes  Elohim^ 
literaDy,  the  gods,  and  the  Gnaco  •  Phosnioian 
B»tylia,  or  saored  stones  supposed  to  have  fallen 
dcywn  from  heayen,  perhaps  aerolites,  which  were 
hoDoixied  and  held  sacred  on  account  of  the  divine 
po^er  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  them.  Jacob,  as 
he  rose  from  his  di^am,  ezdaiming  (yer.  17),  ^  How 
holj  is  this  place :  this  is  none  other  but  the  house 
<rf6od(Bai1h-£l).  .  .  .  And  Jacob  .  .  .  took  the 
stone  that  he  bad  made  his  pillow,  and  set  it  up 
for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it,  and 
called  the  name  of  the  place  Beth^eL'—^viuen,  !▼. 
342-^.    SeeBa^lia;  Bsit. 

ELifiAGNACEii:,  oleasters,  a  small  natural 
order  of  plaats,  consiBtiDg  of  trees  or  shrubs  whose 
leaves  are  either  opposite  or  alternate.  Several 
speeies  of  the  genus  ElsMignus  occur  in  the  south 
and  east  of  Asia.  Thunberg  enumerates  eight  in 
Japan.  E.parvifloms,i203f2e,TaluaUeaBahedgep]ant, 
^rows  from  the  Himalaya  to  China.  E.  hortensis 
and  E.  orientalis  bear  a  brown  fruit  about  the  sise 
of  an  olive,  which  is  brought  to  market  in  Persia 
under  the  name  of  Zinxeyed ;  in  quality  it  is  like 
a  jujube.  The  red  drupes  of  £.  oonferta,  the  larffe 
oKve-shaped  ones  of  E.  aiborea,  and  the  pi3e 
orange-coloured  ones  of  E.  l7iflora,are  eaten  in  India. 
The  ripe  berries  of  E.  angustif olius  are  eaten  in 
Kashnur,  as  also  are  those  of  E.  dulds,  E.  hortensis, 
and  £.  orientalis.  E.  Moorcroftii  has  ornamental 
flowen.  The  wood  of  E.  conferta  is  the  winter 
fuel  of  the  people  of  Iskardo ;  and  the  honey 
gathered  by  bees  from  the  sweet  flowos  of  E. 
orientaUs  is  much  esteemed.  E.  latifolia,  Linn., 
m  Tery  oommon  in  Oeylon  up  to  0000  feet.  It  is 
very  variable,  and  is  the  E.  arborea,  conferta, 
and  parvifolia,  Roxhufyh,  and  the  ferruginea, 
Kologa,  Thwaitesii,  and  Wallichiana  of  Schlegel. 
-^MwUer;  Stewart;  Roxh. ;  Wight;  Hooker;  Thw. 

EKEAGNUS  ORIENTALIS. 
Saajii,  Sanjad,  .    .  Pbks.  |  Bansineh,    .    .    Pushtu. 


Grows  along  the  banks  of  watercounes  in 
Afghanistan  and  Persia.  The  trees  are  remarkable 
for  their  silvery  lepidote  and  aromatic  foHage. 
The  fruit  is  eaten  nesh,  or  boiled  with  rice,  &e 
^e  apricot.  It  sells  at  Peshawur  several  seers 
fefftkTme^.'-^MaeGregor;  Powell 

EUEIS  GUINEENSIS  is  the  oil-palm,  or  Maba 
of  the  natives  of  Congo.  It  is  oommon  all  along 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  miriit  with  advan- 
tage be  introduced  into  India.  'Die  fruits  afford 
tiie  important  product  palm-oil,  of  which  upwards 
of  1,000,000  cwts.  were  imported  in  1871.  The  oU 
is  obtained  by  bruising  the  fleshv  part  of  the  fruit 
(and  not  the  kernel,  as  sometunes  stated),  and 
anbjeotbg  the  bruised  paste  to  boiling  water  in 
wooden  morfcaiB ;  an  oil  of  an  orange-vellow  odour 
0eparatee,  which  concretes  when  cool  to  the  con- 
Mence  d  butter,  and  has  when  fresh  the  smell 
of  violets  or  of  the  root  of  Florentine  iris,  witii  a 
Ter^  slightly  sweetish  taste.  The  oil  is  used  bj  the 
Africans  in  cookery  and  for  anointing  the  body. 
In  Europe  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  perfumery  and 
medidne.  The  Elnis  occidentalis  of  Swarts,  the 
thatoh-tree  of  Brown^s  Jamaica,  and  the  Avoira 


of  Aublet,  are  probably  all  identical  with  the 
Maba  or  oil-palm,  of  the  African  coast. 

EUEOCARPACEiB  of  lindley,  an  order  of 
plants  comprising  species  of  EllBocarpus,  Ganitrus, 
and  Monocera.  Dr.  Boxbuigh  describes  E.  aris- 
tatus,  frutieosns,  ganitrus,  lanoessf olia,  lucides, 
robustus,  mgosus,  serxatus,  and  tuberculatus ;  and 
E.  ouneatus  occurs  in  Malabar,  Quilon,  and  Ceylon. 
In  Japan  are  £.  japonicos  and  photiniffifolius.  E. 
amsBUUs,  Tkw,y  a  very  beautiful  tree,  is  common  iu. 
the  centod  provinces  of  Ceylon  up  to  4000  feet, 
and  is  also  cultivated  in  gaidena.  E.  ferrugineus, 
Wight^  ihe  Monocera  ferruginea,  Wiyhtt  Icones, 
tab.  225,  is  a  good-sized  tree,  very  common  on 
the  Neilgherries,  Animallays,  and  Pulneys,  at  the 
higher  devationa.  The  margins  of  the  leaves  are 
always  oonnivent,  rendering  the  leaves  quite  boat- 
shaped.  The  timber  is  used  for  building  purposes, 
Wight  figures  the  ovary  as  four-cell^;  but  in 
several  flowers  that  Colonel  Beddome  dissected  it 
is  three-celled.  E.  lanoes^olius,  Rozb.,  is  a  tree  of 
the  Darjiling  Hills.  £,  venustus,  Bedd. ,  a  fine  large 
tree,  only  observed  in  the  Muti  Kolivayal,  South 
Travancore,  at  4500  feet  eleratioo  \  in  flower  in 
August.  It  is  truly  beautiful  when  covered  with 
its  snow-white  laige  flowers,  which  it  produces  in 
great  abundance.  £.  robustus  grows  on  the 
KhasBya  Hills.  E.  longifolius,  BL,  is  of  Java  and 
Burma.  E.  Indicus,  &,  and  E.  lucidus,  22.,  are 
trees  of  Chittaffong.  E.  montanus  is  a  middle- 
sized  tree  of  OejiaD,  In  Burma  are  several  species, 
undetermined,  which  the  Burmese  name  T^u-man- 
gyee,  Tham-lwen,  and  Wa*hso-ben. 

Elaeocarpus  ganitrus,  Boxb, 

Gktnitrus  sphasrious,  Chgrin, 
Utrasum  bead  tree,    Eko.  I  Budra-kaa,     .    .    .  Tam. 
Rudiaksha,    .    .    Bavsk.  |  Budxa-obsUu,     .    .    Tsl. 

A  tree  of  Java.  The  seeds,  about  the  sise  of 
marbles,  are  worn  as  necklaces  by  Brahmans  and 
ascetics ;  they  are  commonly  called  Utrasum  beads. 

Elsdooupus  hinau,  the  hinau  of  New  Zealand, 
is  a  large  timber  tree.  Its  berry  is  edible,  though 
taste  harsh. 

Elssocarpus  lanceesfolius,  R, 
Ootradi{ke  maake,  Duke.  )  Utnsom?  ....  Tam. 

A  tree  of  the  Khaesya  HiUs,  ABSsm,  Moulmem, 
and  Java.  The  seeds  ere  very  rough,  and  about 
the  size  of  small  nutmegs.  Ssiva  Brahmans  and 
Pundarums,  religtous  devotees  of  the  Saiva  sect 
of  Hindus,  who  live  bv  alma,  wear  strings  of  them 
round  their  heads  and  necks,  and  form  them  into 
rosaries.  This  small  tree  is  covered  over  with  a 
profusion  of  white  flowers.— 'ilfcuon;  Ain, ;  Roxb, 

BlflBOcarpus  oblongus,  Ooertner,  Kassow,  Dukh., 
is  a  luuMMome  tree  of  the  Dekhan ;  flowers 
in  May,  petals  beautifully  fringed;  the  foliage  is 
frequently  tinged  with  red,  giving  an  autumnal 
appearance  to  the  tree. 

Elseocarpus  obovatus,  Aimlie,  £.  coriaoeus. 
Hook,  This  tree  grows  at  Newera  EUia  and  other 
elevated  parts  of  9ie  island  of  Ceylon,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  6000  to  8000  feet.— r^Ue^. 

Elseocarpus  tuberculatus,  Roxb. 
Monocera  tuheroolsta,       I  B.  serrtdatiu,  Hoxb. 

W.Ie.  I  &  biloeularii,  Mttxb. 

Biidnkal,Badra6hsi,TAK.  {  Bndraoha,  Badraoha,  Tn. 

This  tiruly  magnificent  tree  is  Tcry  oommon  in 
Coorg,  the  AnimaOays,  Malabar,  and  Travancore, 
up  to  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet.  Veiy 
]irp  trees  of  it  mAy  be  seen  about  the  foot  of  the 
Ne&^erries  and  Makurty  Peak;  and  the  seeds 
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ELJSOCOCCA  VERNICIA. 


ELBUBZ. 


are  worn  as  omamenta,  also  aa  roearies  by  Vaish- 
nava  Brahmana  and  by  fakirs. — Mr.  Rohde,  MSS,; 
RoyU;  Thw,;  Riddell;  Ward,  p.  371;  Beddome, 
FL  Syh,  part  x.  p.  118. 

EL^OCOCCA  VERNICIA.    Ad.  Juss. 
Vemioia  montana,  Lour.     |  Dryandn  veniious  Oorr, 

A  tree  of  AsBiun,  Gochin-Ghina,  and  China.  Ite 
nuts  furnish  some  of  the  wood-oil  or  vamish-oil 
extensively  used  in  China  for  paying  boats, 
junks,  and  rough  wood- work. — Hogg ;  Smith. 

EL^OCOCCA  VERRUCOSA.    Ad.  Juss. 
Dryandra  oordata,  2%imb»  \     D.  oleifera,  Lam. 

The  Ying-tsze-tung  or  Yu-tung  of  the  Chinese, 
is  a  tree  of  China  and  Japan  and  the  Mauritius  ? 
It  grows  plentifully  in  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tse 
river.  Its  seeds  or  nuts  furnish  the  wood-oil 
(tung-tsze-yu)  of  Chinese  oommerce.  The  fruits 
are  very  acrid. — Hoqa,  p.  461 ;  Smith, 

EL^ODENDRON,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  CeUistrinn,  growing  in  Ceylon,  Berar, 
Qarhwal,  Darjiling  Terai,  and  Burma.  The 
wood  of  E.  Rozburghii  weighs  about  63  Ihe.  the 
cubic  foot. 

EL^ODENDRON  INTEGRIFOLIA.  M^a. 
Hsoak  and  Jouk-bin,  BuitM.  This  is  a  very  plenti- 
ful, strong,  fine  timber  tree,  found  throughout  the 
forests  of  the  Tounghoo  and  Pegu  districts,  as 
well  as  about  Rangoon.  It  is  adapted  for  fancy 
work  and  cabinetmaking. — Dr.  ArCleUand. 

EL^ODENDRON  PERSICUM,  a  tree  of 
Burma.  Its  leaves  form  the  principal  ingredient 
in  the  hla-pet  or  pickled  tea. — Imp.  Gaz. 

ELJEODENDRON  ROXBURGHII.   W.andA. 


Neerija  dichotoma,  JUxeb. 
EUeod.  panioulatum,  W.  A. 
Tamrooj, .    .  Can.,  BIahr. 
Merandu,  Padriun,  Panj. 
Jamoa, 


E.  glaaoom,  WaiL 


IrkoU,  . 
Karkava, 
Nirija,  Neradi, 


Tam. 

»♦ 
Tel. 


This  tree  is  not  unoonunon  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Siwalik  tract  E.  of  the  Ravi.  It  is  found 
in  Garhwal,  throughout  the  Madras  Presidencies, 
Bombay,  Bengal  It  is  yery  variable.  In  the  dry 
Segur  forests  about  the  foot  of  the  Keilgherries, 
it  IS  found  of  immense  girth ;  and  in  the  moist 
forests  of  the  Animallays,  at  2000  feet  elevation, 
it  is  a  very  large  tree.  Again,  in  the  Coimbatore 
plains  it  is  met  with  as  only  a  shrub,  with  sharply 
serrated  leaves,  but  differing  in  no  other  way. 
The  wood  is  not  Tery  strong  or  stiff,  but  is  tough, 
close,  and  even-grained,  ami  the  surface  beauti- 
fully curled  and  flowered,  and  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  and  suited  for  cabinet  work :  it  is  used  by 
the  natives  for  the  manufacture  oi  combs,  etc., 
and  is  suited  for  picture  frames,  etc  A  cubic 
foot  unseasoned  weighs  60  to  65  pounds,  and  46 
pounds  when  seasoned ;  and  its  spediic  ^vity  is 
*7d6.  The  root  and  bark  are  used  medicinally  by 
the  natives. — Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart ;  Dr$.  Wight  and 
Gibson ;  F.  v,  Mueller;  Beddome^  FL  Sylv. 

EL  AJAM.  Ajam,  in  Arabic,  literally  means 
foreign ;  but  in  the  southern  parte  of  Arabia,  El 
Ajam  is  applied  to  the  opposite  parts  of  the  coast 
of  Africa. 

ELAKOLA  or  Yelakola.  Maleal.  A  form  of 
accounting  in  which  words  are  used  in  place  of 
figures ;  each  syllable  has  a  numerical  ralne,  and 
the  whole  is  read  backwards. 

ELAM  or  Susiana  was  the  country  on  the  east 
of  the  southern  {portion  of  the  Tigris,  south  of  the 
Luristan  mountains,  and  was  the  cradle  of  ancient 
sovereignty.    Berosus  meotioiis  a  legend  to  the 
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effect  that  the  first  dawn  of  civilisation  was  there, 
and  that  the  teachers  of  mankind  came  from  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Susiana  vaa  knoiwii 
as  Elam,  and  all  tiie  Babylonian  and  Anyriao 
dynastic  arrow  -  headed  inscriptions,  hitherto 
deciphered,  refer  to  Susiana  as  the  cradle  td 
sovereignty,  where  the  ruins  of  great  cities  wen 
dlBcovered  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  The  Elamites 
were  a  powerful  nation  in  the  early  days  of 
Abraham,  before  either  the  Assyrian  or  Babyionka 
governments  rose  into  power.  ChedorlacMnor,  king 
of  Elam,  held  Canaan  and  Arabia  Petnea  in  sub- 
jection.— Bunsen,  iiL  352.     See  Iran ;  Lud. 

ELA-MAVI.  Tel.  Its  Sanskrit  name  ■ 
Sahakara,  a  fragrant  kind  of  mango ;  henoe  tiie 
name  from  Ela,  cardamom,  fragrant. 

ELAND,  an  antelope  of  Africa,  the  Oreas  canna 
In  shape  and  general  aspect  it  resembles  a  Gujeni 
oz,  not  unfre^uentiy  attaining  the  height  of  19 
hands  at  the  withers,  and  weighing  from  1500  to 
2000  pounds.  It  might  be  introduced  into  India. 
It  breeds  readily  in  confinement 

ELANUS  MELANGPTERUS,  tiie  black-wing^ 
falcon  or  eknet,  is  a  pretiy  litUe  hawk  of  Aaa, 
Africa,  and  S.E.  Europe.— ^/isrc/on. 

ELAPHRUS  DAVlDIANUS.    Smith. 
Ss-puh-Biaag,  .    .    Chin,  i  Chu ;  T'o-luh,  .    .  Cms. 

This  is  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  Maaehoria, 
the  S.W.  of  Koko-Nor,  the  district  of  Taibagatai 
on  the  frontiera  of  Ili,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Sze-chuen  province.  Ilie  tail  is  used  by  tiie  Taoist 
monks  as  a  fan. 

ELAPIDiE,  a  family  of  venomous  colabrine 
snakes.    See  Reptiles. 

EL  ARAM,  mentioned  in  the  Koran  as  the 
Sail-ul-Aram,  or  Flood  of  ul-Aram,  is  the  dam  of 
Mareb,  built  by  Queen  Balkis  above  the  caHj  of 
Saba.    It  burst  a.d.  120.    See  Mareb. 

EliARAMU.  Tel.  A  root  employed  in  drop- 
sical affections,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Ophioxykm 
serpentinum. 

ELATER.    See  Firefly ;  Fulgora;  Insects. 

ELATER  NOGTILUCUS,  one  of  the  lantern 
flies.  There  are  over  70  species  of  Elater  in 
tropical  America. 

ELATERIUM,  the  Ku-kwa-chih  of  the  Ghineae^ 

ELATINACEiB.  Lindley.  The  water  pepiwr 
tribe  of  plants,  comprising  two  qsecies  of  Bema. 

ELA-VANNIAR  of  Telingana,  a  caste  of  Ootii 
merchants. 

EL-AYNEN,  a  town  of  Nejid  in  Arabia,  the 
birthplace  of  Mahomed-ibn-Abdnl-Wahab.  He 
founded  the  puritan  Wahabi  sect  He  was  bora 
A.D.  1691.    See  Wahabi. 

EL-BAKIA,  the  companions  of  Mahnm^^  the 
Astuwanat-ul-Ashab,  the  column  of  oompaaiofaa, 
are  buried  at  ElTBakia.--Bttrtaii*«  Mecea^  iiL  Z9S. 

EL-BEIT,  a  town  founded  by  Tobha-ul-Akiam 
(a.d.  90  -  UO),  grandson  of  Shammir  Yensh. 
Shammir,  in  an  invasion  of  China,  perished  with 
his  army  in  the  deserts  of  Tibet.  Tobba,  tozevenge 
his  grandfather's  death,  marched  frnn  Yanen, 
rebuilt  Samarcsnd ;  aooordinff  to  Thalaba,  canied 
wsr  into  China,  where  he  buHt  El-Bdt^  in  which 
he  left  a  colony  ol  80,000  Arabs,  who  oontiniied 
a  distinct  people  when  Hamadun  wrote  in  AJk, 
563.    See Samarcand ;  Shammir;  Yemen. 

ELBURZ.  The  mountains  of  Elburz,  at  the 
foot  of  the  soutiiem  tiUnpeB  ol  wbick  the  town  of 
Teheran  is  situated.  They  extend  from  the  pbh« 
of  Kacvin  on  the  west,  to  the  town  oi  Demavead 
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on  the  east,  forming  the  division  between  the 
low  belt  of  oounti^  on  the  sonthem  shorefi  of  the 
Caspian,  and  the  high  lands  of  the  central  province 
of  Irak.  Th^  are  a  portion  of  the  lofty  chain 
whidi  branches  off  from  the  Gaacasus,  and,  after 
passing  through  Azerbijan,  the  north  of  Persia 
and  i3ghanistan,  terminate  in  the  range  of  tiie 
Himalaya.  The  hne  of  these  monntains,  though 
occasionally  broken  in  Persia,  especially  in 
Khorasan,  where  it  is  inteisected  by  seyeral 
extenslTe  plains,  may  easUy  be  traced  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  vast  tract  of  Asia,  400  miles, 
from  long.  SO''  to  56°  east.  The  Elburz,  although 
d  the  enormous  height  of  18,526  feet  above  the 
sea,  has  not  a  very  imposing  appearance  from  the 
l^ain  of  Teheran.  Kazbek  is  16,546  feet,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  huge  cone  of  Demavend,  no 
peak  towers  above  its  f eUows,  and  from  a  distance 
the  summit  of  the  range  seems  to  be  nearly  level. 
In  summer  the  snow  disappears  idmost  entirely 
from  the  sonthem  face,  but  on  the  northern  side 
it  remains  in  large  quantities  throughout  the  year. 
Lake  the  generality  of  mountains  in  Persia,  those 
of  Elburz  are  but  scantily  clothed  with  vegetation, 
the  plcmts  growing  on  the  slopes  having  a  dry, 
blighted  appearance,  and,  as  usual,  there  is  a  total 
want  of  trees  of  natural  growth.  They  are,  like 
many  other  parts  of  this  extensive  range,  rich  in 
minml  productions,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  orpi- 
ment  bemg  found  in  large  quantities.  Five  rivers, 
besides  smiBkller  streams,  take  their  rise  in  the 
Elburz,  within  25  miles  north  of  Teheran. — 
Chejmey*8  Euphrates^  p.  4 ;  MacGregor,  p.  134. 

EL-CHASAI  or  Elkesaites,  called  also  Mu^- 
tasilah,  or  washers,  a  sect  founded  in  the  Ist 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

ELCHEE.    Pers.    An  ambassador. 

ELCHI,  according  to  the  maps  Ilitsi,  is  the  city 
known  to  older  travelers  as  Ehoten. 

EL-DOZ.  After  the  death,  in  a.d.  1205,  of 
Mahomed  of  Grour,  his  kingdom  was  divided 
amongst  his  generals,  and  Kabul  and  Kandahar  in 
Afghanistan  fell  to  his  slave  El-Doz.  He  was, 
however,  soon  dispossessed  by  a  prince  of  Elharasm, 
whose  successor,  Jalal-ud-Din,  was  compelled  to 
yidd  to  Cbengiz  Khan, 

ELECAMPANE  ROOT. 
tFinil  nr-TBBiui,     .  Abab.  I  Bekh-i-nnjabil-i-shaini, 
braleMdnee,     .    .    .  Fb.  Pxbs. 

AUnt-wnnel,   .    .     GSB.  | 

Elecampane  root  has  an  aromatic  and  slightly 
fetid  odour.  Formerly  prescribed  in  dyspepsia, 
pulmonary  complaints,  and  palsy. — O^Sh. 

ELECTRICITY  is  evolved  abundantly  in  tropi- 
cal Asia,  at  the  beginnning  and  close  of  the 
monsoon  rains.  The  dose  of  the  S.W.  monsoon 
18  often  attended  with  much  electric  disturbance. 
The  N.W.  storms  at  Calcutta  are  always  attended 
witii  a  great  evolution  of  electricity.  The  art  of 
Bending  information  by  means  of  electric  currents 

ried  along  wires,  was  early  perfected  in  India 
Sir  WilSam  O'Shaughnessy,  and  all  British 
India  is  now  in  intercommunication,  and  in  con- 
nection with  Europe  and  America.  Electric  lights 
are  often  seen  in  the  swamps  of  India,  and  in 
storms  on  the  masts  and  spars  of  ships  at  sea. 

ELEMENTS.  In  the  philosophy  of  the  Hindus, 
as  stated  in  the  Purauas,  the  elements  enumerated 
are  the  same  as  given  by  Empedodes  and  Pytha- 
goras. The  Older  of  Empedodes  was  ether,  fire, 
earth,  water,  air.     Pythagoras   arranged  them 


into  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  ether.  In  the 
Hindu  Puranas  are  ether  (Akas)t  air  (vayu),  fire 
(tejas),  water,  and  earth.  The  Chinese  name 
them  earth,  water,  fire,  metal,  and  wood,  each 
denoting  five  innate  essences,  and  the  nature  of 
each  essence  is  indicated  by  its  corresponding  form 
of  matter.  The  Chinese  consider  that  hefith  or 
sickness  depends  on  the  proportions  in  which  the 
five  dements  are  present  in  the  body. 

ELEMI,  Lan-hiang,  Chin.,  occurs  in  ydlow 
transparent  masses,  wmch  readily  soften  by  the  heat 
of  the  hand,  and  have  a  strong  aromatic  odour, 
and  a  hot,  spicv  taste.  It  is  a  gum-resin,  imd 
is  said  to  be  the  concrete  resinous  exudation 
from  one  or  more  genera  of  plants,  Amyria, 
Balsamodendron,  Canarium,  Elaphrinm,  and 
Idea.  The  EUaphrinm  demifcrum,  Royle,  yidds 
Mexican  elemi.  Canarium  commune,  Lam,  (syno- 
nym of  Canarium  zephyrinum,  Rumph.)j  of  the 
Spice  Islands  and  Ceylon,  also  C.  balsamiferum 
of  Ceylon,  are  said  to  yidd  a  resin  which  in 
odour  and  general  appearance  strongly  resembles 
elemi.  The  resin  caUed  arbol-abrea  at  Manilla, 
which  somewhat  resembles  demi,  is  considered  by 
M.  Baup  to  be  the  product  of  Canarium  album,  a 
Philippine  tree.  Brazilian  or  American  demi  is 
from  tne  Idea  Icioariba,  Marcq,,  and  the  resin  of 
Courina  from  I.  ambrosica.  It  is  abundantly 
mroduced  from  a  Canarium  in  the  forests  of  the 
Philippines,  where  it  often  assists  in  giving  a 
che^ul  blaze  to  the  fire  of  the  traveller.  It  is 
also  exported  from  Manilla  as  a  drug.  This  gum- 
resin  forms  an  essential  ingredient  in  many  of  the 
finest  varnishes. — Watentone;  Faulkner;  Clegh, 

ELEOCHARIS  TUBEROSUS,  or  Scirpus  tuber, 
osus.  A  kind  of  arrowroot  is  prepared  by  the 
Chinese  from  its  tubers. 

ELEPHANT. 


HMthi,  '.  .  .  .Saksk. 
Fiel,  ....  ScAND. 
Gallah,  ....  Sinoh. 
Elephante,   .    .    .    .   Sp. 

Am, Tam. 

Yeni;  Yennga,  .  Txl. 
Fil, TuBK. 


.  .  .  BUBM. 
Olyphant,  DuT.,  Scotch. 
Elephas,  .  .  .  Gb.,  Lat. 
Hathi,  ....  Hind. 
ElephantM, .  ...  It. 
Beram,  .  .  .  Malat. 
Fel,  .  .  .  Ab.,Pbbs. 
Pil;  Gaja,     .    .    PuBHTU. 

The  source  of  the  word  elephant  is  doubtful. 
Sir  J.  E.  Tennant  supposes  it  to  be  the  Hebrew 
Eleph,  an  ox,  and  Hmdi,  Indian.  Pictet  derives 
it  from  Airavata  or  Airavana,  the  dephant  vahan 
of  Indra,  from  Airavanta,  son  of  the  ocean. 
Burton  says  (Pilgrim,  i.  p.  275)  it  is  from  Pilu,  in 
Sanskrit,  or,  as  we  now  nave  it  in  Pushtu,  PU,  in 
Persian  Fd,  which  in  Old  Persian  becomes  Fil, 
and,  with  the  Arabic  article,  El-fil,  turned  to 
Elephas  in  Greek.  Lassen  thinks  it  may  be  from 
the  Arabic  Al,  and  the  Sanskrit  Ilhadanta.  The 
elephant  is  mentioned  but  two  or  three  times  in 
the  Rig  Veda,  by  the  name  Mrigo-hasti,  the  beast 
with  a  hand,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
he  was  still  an  object  of  wonder  and  terror.  In  the 
Atharvan  he  occurs  also,  only  rarely,  under  the 
name  Hastin  (the  mriga  now  left  off),  and  is 
exalted  as  the  mightiest  and  most  magnificent  of 
animals.  Nothing  appears  there  to  show  that  he 
had  been  reduced  to  tbe  service  of  man.  In  the 
Syrian  armies,  anciently,  the  elephant  seems  to 
have  been  much  employed.  According  to  the 
Apocrypha  (1  Macoabees  vi.  88,  S7\  Antaochus, 
when  warring  against  Judas  Maccabeaus,  had  in 
bis  army  elephants  guided  by  Indian  drivers,  each 
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stated  to  bare  bad  on  his  baek  ft  strong  wooden 
tower,  containing  tihirtv-two  fighting  men.  Bat 
this  wonld  amount  to  abont  3i  tonB  weight,  quite 
b^nd  what  any  elephant  could  easily  cany. 

The  African  elephant  is  not  now  known  to  be 
tamed,  bnt  there  10  no  doubt  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians availed  themselves  of  the  services  oi  this 
species.  Also,  on  the  stupa  at  Bharhut,  at  least 
2000  years  old,  there  is  a  representation  of 
a  captive  untamed  elephant  bemg  led  off  by 
monkejTS. 

Tbe  elephant  is  the  largest  of  tetrestanal  mammals. 
Though  the  Sumatian  has  been  c(»i8idered  to 
differ,  there  is,  according  to  most  authors,  onlv 
one  African  and  one  Asiatic  species.  The  Asiatic 
species,  E.  Indicus,  is  founa  in  Ceylon,  in  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  in  the  forests  at  the  foot  of  the  Eastern 
Himalaya,  in  Nepal,  hi  the  sal  forests,  Tiperah, 
Chittagong,  Burma,  the  MaUy  Peninsula,  and  the 
larger  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  There 
are  differences ;  the  elephants  of  the  same  locality 
even  vary  in  form  and  character.  They  attain 
their  full  height  when  18  or  24  vean  of  age,  and 
range  from  7  feet  to  10  feet  in  height,  up  to  the 
top  of  the  shoulder.  Twice  round  its  forefoot 
gives  nearly  the  exact  height  of  an  elephant. 
Elephants  of  Ceylon  do  not  average  above  S  feet 
in  height,  and  never  exceed  9  feet ;  yet  Wolf  says 
he  saw  one  taken  near  Jaffna  which  measured  12 
feet  1  inch,  of  course  to  the  arch  of  the  back. 
The  Ceylon  elephants  are  not  so  large  as  those  of 
other  parts  of  India.  Mr.  Corse  says  the  greatest 
height  ever  measured  bv  him  was  10  feet  6  inches. 
He  mentions  the  case  of  an  elephant  belonging  to 
the  Nawab  of  Dacca,  which  was  said  to  be  14  feet 
high.  Tbe  driver  assured  him  that  the  beast  was 
from  15  to  18  feet,  yet  when  carefnilv  measured 
it  did  not  exceed  10  feet.  The  skeleton  of  an 
elephant  in  the  museum  at  St.  Petersburg,  which 
was  sent  to  Peter  the  Great  by  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
measures  16^  feet  in  height,  and  probably  this  is 
the  tallest  authentic  instance  on  record.  In  Ceylon 
an  elephant  is  measured  at  the  shoulder,  and  9 
feet  at  this  point  is  a  very  large  animaL  The 
African  elephant  is  perhaps  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Pegu.  Major  Denham,  in  his  expedition  into 
Central  Africa,  met  with  some  which  he  guessed 
to  be  16  feet  high ;  but  one  which  he  saw  killed, 
and  which  he  characterized  as  *an  immense 
fellow,'  measured  12  feet  6  to  the  back.  The 
fossil  remains  of  an  elephant  discovered  at  Jubbnl- 
pur  measored  15  feet  to  the  shoulder. 

In  India  ihej  are  classed  according  to  thehr 
outer  forms,  viz.  the  Kumariah  or  princely,  a 
strong-bodied  animal ;  the  Mirghi  or  deer-bomed ; 
the  Bankariah,  or  mixed  breed  between  the 
Kumariah  and  Mirffhi;  and  the  Mirghabali,  ap- 
proaching tbe  Mirghi.  The  Dantela  is  the  tusked 
elephant.  The  Mukna  has  a  head  like  that  of  tbe 
female,  with  comparatively  small  straight  tusks. 
The  elephant  with  nicely  curved  txaka  is  called 
the  Palang  (or  bed)  dant;  and  a  one-tasked 
elephant  is  the  Ek-danti  or  Ganeah,  after  the 
Hindu  god  of  wisdom,  who  is  represented  with  the 
head  of  an  elephant,  and  one  tooth. 

The  Kumariah  is  the  most  valuable,  and  is 
marked  for  the  smallness  of  its  head,  the  stoat- 
aess  of  its  body,  and  swiftness  of  its  pace,  lifting 
its  foot  no  higher  than  is  suffldent  to  clear  inter- 
Tsning  obstacles.    The  Mirghi  has  a  large  head, 
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and  long  legs  in  comparison  to  the  aixe  of  ita 
body;  its  paoes  are  hi^, and  rather  dams^.  Tbe 
eroes  between  the  Kumariah  and  the  Mtrglii  ■ 
callei  Nasi,  and  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  botfk 
The  Mukna  is  a  tosUess  male  ol  eitiisr  Taiiety. 
They  are  large  and  strong  animals,  haviz^  horn 
longer  able  to  suck.  Not  more  than  one  in  tliroe 
hundred  has  tasks ;  the  o&en  are  merely  profridsd 
with  short  grubben.  Those  with  toska  ax«  nanaBy 
males. 

Elephants  are  gregaxioas,  averaging  in  a  keid 
about  eight,  amough  they  frequently  fom 
bodies  of  fifty  and  even  eighty  in  one  tnapk 
Each  herd  conaats  of  a  very  huge  poeopartkn  of 
females,  and  ther  are  constantly  met  witboni  a 
single  bull  in  their  number,  fiaker  had  warn 
some  small  herds  formed  exdosively  of  balk,  bat 
this  is  very  rare.  Tiie  bull  is  moeh  larger  thsn 
the  female,  and  is  generally  more  savage.  Oa 
each  side  of  the  elephaiit*s  temples  ia  an  apertae 
about  the  size  of  a  pm's  head,  whenoe  in  tbt 
season  of  rut  a  secretion  erodes,  which  is  ealled 
mada  or  dana.  Whilst  it  flows  the  elenhant  is 
called  matta,  and  at  other  timea  nirmaiUL  1^ 
odour  of  this  fluid,  frequently  alluded  to  in  Hinda 
poetry  (see  Wilson's  Meghaduta,  L  p.  182),  ■ 
compared  to  that  of  the  sweetest  flowers,  and  ii 
supposed  to  deceive  and  attract  the  beea. 

White  elephants,  either  lepeia  or  albinoa,  poa- 
sibly  in  both  of  these  conditions,  axe  ooeaaionally 
found ;  and  the  kings  of  Burma  and  Siam  take,  as 
one  of  their  titles,  ^  appellation  of  Ixxd  ol  the 
White  Elephant.  Inde^,  the  presenoe  of  a  whits 
elephant  in  Siam  is  considered  as  a  p«tlii>^^n>  for 
the  king^s  life,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  tbe  atata 
Crawfurd  saw  six  in  the  kmg^  atablea.  bt 
Euarea,  in  eastern  Central  Africa,  a  white  elephant 
is  reverenced.  When  Jaya  Chandra  olBenazea  and 
Kanoui  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Shahab-nd* 
Din,  Mahomed  Qhori,  in  a«d.  1194,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna,  between  Chandwar  and  Btawik,  a 
white  elephant  was  captured,  whidi  ia  related  to 
have  ref  ased  to  make  obeisance  to  the  sultan,  and 
had  almost  killed  its  lider  who  endearooied  to 
force  the  animal  to  comply.  In  the  time  of 
Mahomed's  grandfather,  when  Abrahah,  tiie 
Christian  ki^  of  Himyar,  advanced  a^rinst 
Kenanah  in  mjac,  to  revenge  the  pollution  of 
the  Christian  church  at  Sennaa,  .he.  waa  aeated  oa 
an  elephant  named  Mahmud,  distinguished  by  its 
bulk  and  skin  of  pure  white. 

Elephants  rarely  breed  in  a^tivit^r-  Ihej  are 
becoming  scarce  in  S.  India;  and  in  1868  ikt 
Madras  Government  began  to  preserve  female 
elephants.  Th^  frequent  hilly  uid  moontainoas 
districts.  They  are  met  with  in  Ceylon  at 
heights  of  7000  and  8000  feet,  and  in  the 
south  of  India  at  about  4000  and  5000  leei 
In  the  Ceylon  forests  they  oome  fortii  to  feed 
about  4  P.1C.,  and  they  invariably  retire  to  tiia 
thickest  and  most  thorny  jangle  in  the  neaghbonr* 
hood  of  their  feeding  place  oy  7  a.m.  In  then 
impenetrable  haunts,  saya  Baker  (Bifle,pp.  10^  11), 
thi^  consider  themselves  saeure  from  smj^nMiliai 
The  period  of  geststum  with  an  el^Attni  is  am- 
posed  to  be  twenty  months  or  two  yeaia,  and  tta 
time  occupied  in  attainingfull  gvowHt  la  abooft 
sixteen  years.  The  whole  period  of  life  ia  mb- 
posed  to  be  a  hundred  yean,  but  fiafcer  woud 
increase  that  period  by  flity. 

Theae  great  mammala  luvre  basn  tadaedto  lri» 
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p«rt  in  tiieatrical  reprewntatioiifl.  At  present  the 
oleplmit  is  xuaaXtf  employed  for  the  transport  of 
large  tents  and  other  artioles  of  equipment) 
beyond  the  pofwer,  or  of  sixe  inconyement  to  be 
«nied  by  csmels  or  bnUooka.  Its loadfor steady 
iroik  varies  from  abont  15  to  20  cwt,  exdasiye 
of  the  pad  orpadt  saddle.  With  this  it  trareUi  at 
tiM  rsfee  of  8  miles  an  hoar  from  16  to  20  miles 
per  diem ;  but  it  can  perform  and  bear  longer 
maiehes  for  some  time  without  injury.  On  an 
«nsergenoy,  a  riding  elephant  can  travel  at  the 
sate  of  6  miles  an  hoar,  and  will  go  about  40  miles 
In  aday ;  bat  for  a  oontinnance  its  performance  will 
not  moch  ezoeed  that  of  the  baggajge  elephant. 
In  India  there  are  elephant  batteries  of  heavy 
artiUeiy  needed  for  sieges,  and  the  nobles  of 
ihe  Dekhan  Hyderabad  nse  wm  largely  for  riding. 

Hie  Agagir  swordsmen  of  the  Hamram  Arabs 
hamataing  Sie  Abyssinian  elephants  with  swords. 
The  AbysBinians  still  eat  the  flesh  and  that  of 
Mppqpotami,  as  described  by  Strabo  (lib.  zvi 
p.  772,  and  IMod.  Sie.  Ub.  p.  161). 

In  India,  at  the  present  day,  the  herds  driven 
Into  the  1a«al  or  kheddah  are  sometimes  very 
BnmerooB.  In  January  and  Febrnary  18 — ?  Mr. 
Sanderson  captored  106  in  the  comparatively 
small  forest  tract  near  Daoca ;  and  immediately 
afterwards^  28  more  near  the  Garo  Hills ;  and  in 
1874  (1st  Joly)  he  captured  58  of  a  herd  in 
Mysora. 

The  Oeylon  elephants  are  found  in  all  the  nncul- 
iivated  parts  of  the  island,  but  their  favourite 
hauBts  are  near  to  the  fttrms,  to  which  they  prove 
BO  destructive,  that  the  colonial  government  paid 
78.  6d  for  every  tail  of  the  animal  which  was 
brought  to  the  authorities.  Mr.  Talbot  paid  £200 
daring  one  year  for  tails,  which  would  give  600 
as  the  number  of  elephants  destroyed.  One  officer 
actually  killed,  during  bis  residence  on  the  island, 
no  less  than  600  of  these  gigantic  animals.  They 
are  ordinarily  shot  with  a  nfle.  The  sportsman 
approaches  his  game  in  front,  so  that  he  may  aim 
at  either  of  the  only  two  vital  parts  upon  which 
a  rifle  ball  will  have  any  effect,  one  being  directly 
in  the  forehead,  through  whidi  the  brain  is  pene- 
trated, and  the  other  behind  the  ear. 

The  catching  and  taming  of  elephants  furnish  a 
large  source  of  revenue  to  the  Nepal  ^emment. 
The  Tharoo  elephant  catchers,  having  marked 
down  a  wild  hera  of  300  or  400  elephants,  about 
200  T'haroo  collect  together,  mounted  upon  ele- 
phants, and  accompanied  by  two  large  '  taking  ele- 
phants,' highly  fed,  and  thereby  kept  always  must 
(sensual).  The  herd  of  wild  elephants  having  been 
started,  they  get  away  trumneting  and  wlustline 
into  the  thidLest  part  of  the  forest,  hotly  pursued 
hf  the  moxmted  T'haroo,  each  of  whom  is  pro- 
vided with  three  or  more  nooses,  called  the 
moosack,  which  is  made  of  very  strong  raw  hide, 
well  soaked  in  oil,  and  so  ingeniously  contrived, 
that  when  once  attached  to  the  elephant,  the 
hind  legs  are  gradually  drawn  together  at  every 
step  it  takes,  until  it  is  brought  to  a  complete 
stand-still.  The  chase  continues  frequently  for 
20  miles  at  full  speedy  until  in  fact  the  wild  herd 
becomes  Uown,  and  is  brought  to  a  stand.  The 
danger  then  commences,  from  the  wild  ones 
daahmg  at  their  pursuers,  in  their  turn  causing 
the  most  intense  excitement  during  half  an  hour, 
imdl  the  anrival  oi  ihe  two  must  elephants,  whose 
bsik  prevents  their  keeping  up  with  the  more 


active  ones  ridden  by  the  T'haroo.  These  two 
ele^iants,  each  having  three  keepers  upon  their 
bads,  dash  into  the  herd.  Theb  appearance, 
accompanied  by  the  powerful  naoseous  odour 
emitted  by  must  elephants,  creates  an  immediate 
pamc  among  the  wild  ones,  and  soon  paralyzes 
their  efforts  of  resistance.  The  active  htUe 
T'haroo  now  shde  down  from  their  steeds,  and, 
under  cover  of  one  of  the  must  elephants,  who 
pushes  himself  forcibly  against  the  wild  one 
selected  from  the  herd,  they  in  a  most  dexterous 
and  daring  manner  slip  the  moosack  on  to  each 
of  the  hind  legs,  which  performance  occupies 
about  three  minutes.  The  noosed  elejrfuuit  is  tnen 
allowed  to  depart,  and  he  goes  off  evidently 
delighted ;  but  as  the  noose  becomes  contracted 
at  every  stride,  he  finds  his  intended  flight 
brought  to  a  close  at  a  distance  of  sucty  or 
seventy  yards.  After  operating  upon  about  fifty 
wild  elephants  in  a  similar  manner,  the  T'haroo 
permit  the  remainder  of  ihe  herd  to  abscond,  and 
employ  themselves  in  fastening  the  noosed  ele^* 
nhants  to  separate  trees,  where  they  are  detained 
from  two  to  three  weeks  under  the  careful  charge 
of  the  takers.  If  any  of  the  captured  show 
symptoms  of  violence,  they  are  immediately 
punished  most  severely  by  two  of  the  large  tame 
elephants,  who  belabour  them  unmercifully  with 
their  trunks.  Two  such  thrashings  effectually 
cure  the  most  insubordinate,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  six  weeks  the  once  ^e  and  independent 
denizen  of  the  forest  has  a  keeper  on  his  back, 
and  becomes  as  ouiet  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  state 
of  subjection  all  nis  life.  The  f oll-srown  female 
elephants  of  Nepal  seldom  exceed  7^  feet  in  height, 
but  the  males  of  forty  years  old,  at  which  age  they 
are  considered  to  be  full  grown,  average  from  9 
to  11  feet. 

Elephants  are  captured  in  Slam  by  loosing 
female  elephants  in  the  forests  at  certain  seasons,- 
when  the  wild  nudes  return  with  them,  and  are 
captured. 

In  Ceylon,  the  Peninsula  of  India,  Caohar,  and 
Assam,  the  capture  of  herds  is  effected  by  driving 
them  into  a  kraal  or  kheddah.  In  Travancore, 
the  state  and  private  persons  have  about  a 
thousand  pits  as  elephant  traps.  The  pits  are 
8  feet  square,  rounded  off  towards  the  bottom, 
from  which,  with  the  aid  of  tamed  elephants,  the 
animal  is  raised  and  tamed.  The  tamed  elephant 
is  guided  by  the  ankus  (Ankasa,  Saksk.  ;  Arpe, 
Greek  ;  Ouspis,  Latin  ;  Hendoo,  Binoh.),  a  goad 
and  guiding  rod,  in  shape  resembling  a  small  boat* 
hook.  It  is  fifi:aTed  in  the  medals  of  Caracalla  of 
the  identical  u>rm  in  use  at  the  present  day  in 
India. 

In  August  1880,  Mr.  Sanderson  delivered  before 
the  Viceroy  at  Simla,  a  lecture  on  the  elephant. 
Out  of  many  hundreds  which  Mr.  Sanderson  had 
measured  in  the  south  of  India  and  Bengal,  he  had 
only  found  one  male  of  9  feet  10  inches  vertical 
height  at  the  shoulder,  though  the  raja  of  Nahun 
had  a  tusker  which  measures  10  feet  6^  inches. 
Few  female  elephants  attain  8  feet  at  the  shoulder, 
A  dead  elephant,  one  that  has  died  a  natural  death, 
is  so  rarely  if  ever  seen,  as  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  belief  among  some  wild  tribes,  that  wild 
elephants  never  die ;  whilst  others  believe  that 
there  is  a  place  unseen  by  human  eye,  to  which 
thev  retire  to  end  their  days.  Mr.  Sanderson 
had  never  seen  the  remains  of  an  elephant  that 
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bad  died  a  natural  death,  and  bad  neyer  met 
any  one  among  tbe  iunfle  tribes  or  professional 
banters  vbo  bad.  The  Singhalese  have  a  super- 
stition that  on  feeling  tbe  approach  of  dissolution, 
the  elephant  retires  to  a  soUtaiy  yalley,  and  there 
resigns  himself  to  death.  There  is  a  similar  belief 
in  India. 

Elephants  are  expert  swimmers,  though  they 
cannot  jump  a  trench  8  feet  wide.  Large  numbers 
of  them  are  annually  sent  across  the  tideway  of 
the  Ganges  between  Dacca  and  Barrackpur,  and 
are  sometimes  six  consecutive  hours  without 
touching  the  bottom.  Mr.  Sanderson  bad  seen  an 
elephant  swim  a  riyer  300  yards  wide  with  his 
hind  leas  tied  together.  They  are  sometimes 
drowned. 

At  that  lecture  Mr.  Sanderson  gaye  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  numbers  now 
obtainable  in  Bengal ;  and  that  in  Southern  India 
elephants  are  annually  appearing  in  places  where 
they  bad  never  been  heard  of  before.  But  the 
diminution  of  tbe  forests,  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, the  destruction  of  the  weaker  by  the  stronger 
males,  the  captures  of  such  sreat  nurob^,  the 
deaths  during  the  capture,  and  the  cessation  of 
breeding  amongst  the  captiyes,  cannot  but  greatly 
diminish  the  numbers  of  the  free  elephants.  Out 
of  the  63  driyen  into  the  kheddah  in  Mysore  on 
the  1st  July  1874,  no  fewer  than  — ^?  died  before 
they  could  be  tamed. 

Daring  the  three  years  preyious  to  Mr.  Sander- 
son's lecture,  503  elephants  had  been  captured 
by  the  Dacca  kheddah  establishment  in  a  tract  of 
country  40  miles  long  by  20  broad,  in  the  Garo 
Hills,  whilst  not  less  than  1000  were  met  during 
his  banting  operations.  Baber  states  that  in  his 
time  elephants  abounded  about  Calpi,  and  in 
Karrah  and  Manikpur ;  and  Akbar  fell  in  with  a 
herd  near  Colhras,  in  the  east  of  Malwa. 

Under  Mr.  Sanderson's  arrangements,  when 
an  elephant  chases  tbe  takers,  they  betake  them- 
selyes  to  the  shelter  of  tree  trunks,  bamboo 
clumps,  or  long  grass,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see 
how  tbey  frequently  escape  iminjured.  He  bad 
known  many  cases  of  men  standing  against  a 
tree,  or  hiding  in  tufts  of  long  grass,  within  a 
couple  of  yards  of  elephants  that  were  pausing  in 
indecision,  without  being  discoyered,  though  the 
€dephants  were  eyidently  aware  of  their  close 
proximity,  as  they  kicked  up  tbe  ground  in  anger, 
and  then  made  off.  In  such  cases  the  sliffhtest 
movement  would  have  led  to  the  hunters  being 
instantly  trampled  to  death.  Men  are  frequently 
killed,  but  they  are  almost  always  young  handLs 
who  are  learning.  He  saw  one  such  make  a 
narrow  escape.  He  ran  from  an  elephant  and 
climbed  a  tree;  the  elephant  butted  the  trunk, 
and  the  man  fell  down,  but  his  pursuer  was  so 
astonished  at  the  sight,  that  she  fled  at  once. 
Sometimes  drives  are  conducted  by  torchlight, 
and  these  seldom  fail,  owing  to  the  elephant's 
fear  of  Are.  The  scenes  on  these  occasions  are 
exciting  beyond  description. 

The  African  elephant  is  usually  less  in  size  than 
the  Asiatic  species.  Tbe  heaa  is  rounded,  the 
front  is  convex  instead  of  concave,  the  ears  are 
much  larger,  and  tbe  general  physiognomy  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  Inoian  elephant 
The  tusks  of  the  adult  males  of  this  species  are 
vArv  large,  and  of  great  value.  They  are  imported 
nglaud  in  great  quantities  from  different 
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pSrts  of  the  African  continent,  in  the  muexpkni 
mterior  of  which  this  huge  animal  is  still  metwiik 
in  great  abundance. 

The  elephant  baa,  besides  the  tasks,  oiilT£;riiMlai, 
twenty  to  twenty-three  on  each  side  of  the  jn. 
The  milk  grinders,  four  in  number,  one  in  eack 
side  of  either  jaw,  are  completed  soon  after  bntli. 
and  are  said  to  cut  in  about  eight  or  ten  dt)|& 
The  tusks  may  be  8  or  10  feet  lon^,  or  only  if 
many  inches.  They  may  weigh  326  lbs.  the  pac, 
or  they  may  not  reach  as  many  ouncefl.  In  or 
instances  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tusk  k 
found  to  have  been  injured  by  a  musket  ball,  tk 
iron  or  leaden  bullet  being  enckMwd  in  it,  Tvo 
instances,  if  not  more,  have  occurred  in  wUdb 
these  bullets  were  of  gold,  showing  that  the  tkA 
was  fired  by  roval  bands,  for  it  is  the  repirted 
custom  among  Eastern  potentates  to  use  gold  or 
silver  bullets  in  their  sports.  One  of  these  gMm 
bullets  is  stated  to  have  been  cut  throngb  hft 
combmaker  in  dividing  a  tusL  The  portioB  d 
the  tusk  thus  injured  is  generally  useleas  for  say 
ornamental  purpose  for  many  inches  each  vay 
around  the  ball ;  but  cases  have  occurred  in  iHuch 
a  ball,  and  even  a  spear-head,  has  entered  at  Uk 
thin  part  near  the  skull  of  the  animal,  and  becone 
embedded  without  injury  to  the  external  gurfiwe. 

The  elephant  has  been  discovered  fossil  in  the 
strata  of  tne  Nerbadda  and  in  Burma.  Amo^at 
the  remarkable  remains  brought  from  the  Siwalik 
Hills  in  Northern  India  by  Captain  Caotiej  and 
Dr.  Falconer,  were  the  remains  of  several  ^edtt 
of  the  genus  Elepbas  and  other  proboacideia 
animals.  This  fossil  fauna  is  compo^d  <tf  repre- 
sentative types  of  mammalia  of  all  geological  ages, 
from  the  oldest  of  the  tertiary  periods  down  to  the 
most  modem,  and  of  all  the  geographical  diviflons 
of  the  old  continent,  group^  together  into  one 
comprehensive  assemblage.  Among  the  foiois 
contained  in  it,  there  are,  of  the  PachydenData, 
several  species  of  mastodon,  elephant,  hippofo- 
tamus,  rhmoceros,  anoplotherium,  and  tluee  spedei 
of  equus ;  of  the  Ruminantia,  the  colossal  genu 
sivatherium,  which  is  peculiar  to  India^  with 
species  of  camelus,  bos,  cervus,  and  ant^pe; 
of  the  Camivora,  species  of  most  of  the  great 
types,  together  with  several  undescribed  genen; 
of  the  Rodentia  and  Quadmmana,  several  necks; 
of  the  Rei>tilia,  a  gigantic  tortoise  (colospocheiyil 
with  species  of  emys  and  trionyx,  and  aevew 
forms  of  garialsand  other  crocodilea.  To  tbeK 
may  be  added  the  remains  of  struthionea  and  other 
birds,  and  also  flsh^  Crustacea,  and  mofinsea. 
The  genus  Elepbas,  in  the  collection  irhicfa  Im 
been  desposited  in  the  British  Museum,  indndes 
six  species  or  varieties,  viz. : 

£.  planifrons,  distinguished  by  the  flatnfsw  el 
the  forehead  and  the  intennediate  charaoter  of  ito 
molar  teeth. 

E.  namadicus,  with  a  ereat  development  of  the 
cranium,  and  teeth  dosdy  allied  to  those  of  the 
Indian  species. 

E.  hysudricus,  with  a  turban-like  vortex  of  the 
skull  and  teeth,  whose  structure  i^proaches  Ifctt 
of  the  African  elephant 

E.  Ganesa  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Si«aik 
species.    A  skull  exists,  with  remains  of  the 
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species,  in  the  British  Museum.  The  total  Im^jk 
of  the  cranium  and  tusks  is  14  feet ;  length  oftts 
skull,  4 feet  2 inches;  width  of  themuade,  SUset; 
length  of  the  tusks,  10  feet ;  dnmmlerenoe  of  the 
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tmk  tA  the  base,  26  inches.-  The  other  two  species 
are  named  £.  insignisaad  E.  bombifrons.  Besides 
tiiesef  ^e  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Museum  had 
one  called  £•  CliftiL  —  Ouren's  British  Fossils^ 
JFaleonar  and  Cautley^  Fauna  Antiqua  SivaUmis ; 
JSlpkmstone ;  Crawfurd^  Embassy;  Beng.  As,  Soc, 
daL;  Smith's  Nepal;  Yule^  Enibassy ;  Yuky 
Cathay;  Gosse^  Nat  IlisL;  Tennant's  Sketches; 
^ikmore,  Trav, ;  WallacCy  ArcMp. ;  Aide,  Memoire; 
Studiesy  pp.  24-26;  WilUams'  Story  of  Nala,  p. 
195. 

ELEPHANTA,  or  Gharapuri,  is  an  island  about 
six  miles  from  Bombav,  and  four  from  the  maiu- 
land.    It  was  named  Elephanta  by  the  Portnguese, 
from  a  larae  stone  elephant,  13  feet  2  inches  in 
length,  and  about  7  feet  4  inches  hitfh,  that  stood 
near  the  old  landing  place  on  the  3.  side  of  the 
island.    Hie  most  striking  of  the  sculptures  are 
the  lioga   and  a   colossu  three-faced  bust  or 
teimurti,  or  tri-form  fiffure.    The  central  face  is 
mild ;  on  its  right  is  uiat  of  Rudra  (Siva),  and 
oo  its  left  Vishnu.— Fergr.  and  Burgess,  466,  668. 
ELEPHANTA,    the    designation    which    the 
Odober  storms  bear,  all  over  the  western  side  of 
India,  is  conferred  on  them  as  occurring  about  the 
time  when  the  sun  is  in  the  constellation  Hast*hi, 
the  Sanskrit  for  elephant    But  as  they  reached 
Bombay  from  neaiiy  due  east,  their  name  is  there 
not  nnnaturally  imagined  to  have  been  conferred 
on  them  from  the  celebrated  island  Elepbanta,  or 
Oharapuri.    The  elephanta  commonly  makes  its 
i^pearance  a  fortnight  or  so  after  the  8.W.  mon- 
aoon  weather  has  fairly  cleared  up,  when  showere 
have  almost  ceased  to  fall,  the  barometer  has 
become  high,  the  sky  bright  and  dear,  and  the 
alternating  sea  and  land  breezes  haye  set  in.    For 
tJo-eeorfourevemngs  before  its  appearance,  superb 
plee  of  thunder-ckuds  are  seen  to  accumulate 
about  3  o*clock  every  afternoon  over  the  Ghats; 
tiiej  soon  ascend  some  way  in  the  air,  advancing 
apparently  against  the  sea-breese, — that  Ib,  the 
upper  and  lower  strata  of  air  move  opposite  ways 
to  each  other.    Maffnificent  dbplavs  of  lightning, 
with  low  growling  dinnder,  prevail  as  twilight  sets 
in  ;  an  hour  or  two  after  sunset  the  sky  resumes 
its  serenity.    At  length  the  clouds  grow  darker 
I  and  more  watery,  the  thunder  becomes  louder, 
I  the  lightning  more  brUliant ;  they  tumble  up  the 
I  aky,  rolling  in  vast  masses  over  each  other,  till 
'  a  vudden  squall  bursts,  and  a  deluge  of  rain 
follows.    This  scarcely  ever  occurs  earlier  in  the 
day  than  3  P.X.,  and  it  verv  seldom  continues  till 
dawn,thongh  after  three  or  four  hours'  interruption 
it  sometimes  resumes  before  noon  next  day.  When 
onoe  the  gale  is  over,  the  sky  in  general  clears  up, 
the  cIou£i  vanish,  the  alternate  winds  resume 
sway, — ^hot  days  and  dewy  nights  succeed,  and 
the  settled  season  commences.    From  184(^-1857, 
Bombay  was  five  times  without  a  squall  from  the 
east,  with  rain  and  thunder ;  it  has  usually  hap- 
pened betwixt  the  7th  and  10th  October.— I^oml^a^ 
Standard  and  Chronicle  of  Western  India, 

ELEPHANT  APPLE,  Feronia  elephantum. 
Elephant  creeper,  Argyreia  speciosa.  £lephant- 
foot  yam,  Dioscoria,  sp.  Eledbant  gourd,  Hasti 
koeataka,SAKSK. ;  Ennugabira,  Teu;  Elephantopus 
scaber.  Elephant  grass,  Typha  elephantina. 
EIJIPHANTIASIS. 


IVH-rtl,  .  . 
Hatm-ka-paflD, 
0«]a-pada,  •    . 

3U 


.  Aba&  I  Ckmi-parangl, 
.  Dum.  I  Ani  ksl, .    . 
.  Sansk«  I  Y^nuga-kaln, 


Singh. 
Tah. 

Tel. 


This  disease  fleneially  attacks  the  li^  and  feet ; 
but  the  arms,  tnc  skin  of  the  scrotum,  are  Bome* 
times  affected  hy  it. 

ELEPHANT  MOUNTAIN,  five  miles  N.E.  from 
Madura.  It  is  a  bk>ck  of  oneiss,  2  miles  long, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  about  250  feet  hig^. 
A  porch  and  a  temple  have  been  hewn  out  of  one 
side  of  it. 

ELEPHANTOPUS  SCABER.    linn. 
Shamdulom, .    .    .  BsNO.  I  Husti  kasaka,  .    ,    .  TxL. 
Samdalun,'        .    .  Hind.    Bniiga  bini*     «    .    .     „ 
Ana  ahovadi,    Mai<.,  Tam*  |  Eddn  nalike  cheitu,       „  . 

This  plant  grows  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and 
its  leaves  are  used  in  medicine. 

ELEPHANT  ROCK.  In  Ceylon,  AJUagalla, 
^tagalla,  and  Goomeragalla,  all  signify  the  £le-> 
phant  Rock.  The  former — ^the  grand  mountain 
up  whose  precipitous  side  runs  the  railway  incline 
01  1  in  46  for  13  i  miles— is  simply  the  Alli^ 
(Untusked  Elephant)  Rock.  The  lock  which,  like 
an  elephant  couchant,  guards  KornegaUe»  JiUa* 
galla, is  the  Tusked  El^^ut  Rock  \  andthe  strasg^ 
massive  block  which  towers  over  and  gives  ita 
name  to  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  the  Knuckles, 
is  the  Goomeragalla,  Speckled  Elephant  Rogk,  The 
rock  at  a  distance  gives  theouUine  of  an  elephant, 
and  the  patches  of  cryptogams  which  spot  its 
precipitous  sides  has  led  to  the  specifijc  name, 
— the  Goomera  elephant  being  a  semi-leprous 
one,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  cutaneous  affeo^ 
tion. 

ELEPHANT'S  TAIL,  Hwr  of 
Hathi-diim-ka-bal,  DincH.  I  Ani  kal  myr, .    .    .  Taii. 
Beram  rambut,      Hai.at.  | 

Of  this  article,  Yenuga  toka  ventruoahi,  Tel., 
rings,  bracelets,  and  other  female  ornaments  are 
made  in  India.— >^4tiw.  Mat  Med. 

ELEPHANTS'  TEETH  are  obtained  in  Soutih 
Africa,  India,  Ceylon,  Bnrma,  Siam,  and  Cam*- 
bodia.  They  shoold  be  chosen  without  flaws, 
solid,  straight,  and  white ;  for  if  craekedor  broken 
at  the  point,  or  decayed  inside,  thef  are  less  valu- 
able. Every  specimen,  however,  is  usefol  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  can  be  entirely  used. 
The  largest  and  best  delivered  in  China  weigli 
from  5  to  8  to  a  pikul,  and  decrease  in  size  to  1iS^ 
in  a  pikuL  The  number  of  arddes  which  the 
Chinese  make  of  it,  and  the  demand  for  them  on 
account  of  their  exquisite  workmanship,  render 
the  consumption  very  great  The  cireular  balk 
which  the  Chinese  make  of  ivory,  as  well  as  their 
miniature  boats,  fans,  chessmen,  boxes,  and  fancy 
articles  of  all  d^oriptions,  are  spedmena  of  carved 
work  nneqnalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
From  a  quantity  of  ivory  not  weighing  oyer  three 
pounds,  they  will  make  toys  worth  a  hundred 
dollars.  The  largest  teeth  are  sometimes  valued 
at  120  doUars  a  piktd,  but  the  article  usually 
ranges  from  60  to  80  dolkrs  per  pikuL  A  hurge 
]»!oportion  of  the  ivory  brought  to  China  is  re- 
exported in  fancy  carved  ware. — Morrison^  Co,  D, 

ELEPHA8  INDICUS.    Citv. 
Ani,    .   Can.,  Tam.,  Tel.  |  Hsthi,    ....  Bukh. 

The  elephant  occurs  in  Ceylon,  in  the  south  of 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hima- 
layas, in  Burma,  and  in  the  Eastern  Archi^ 
pelaffo. 

Elephas  primogenus,  the  mammoth.  One  waa 
discovered  m  1799  by  a  Tungus,  near  Lake  Oncou]^ 
in  Siberia.  ' 
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BLETTARIA  CARDAMOMUM.  Wh,  and  Mat 
Alpinia  caidMDomum,  R, 
Amomam  repens,  Woodv. 
Am.  eaidamomimi,    », 
Am.  fMemosum,  Lam, 
Cardtmomum  minus. 


Elettaria,  L.and  E.  Pham, 
Var,  :  B.  oardamomtim 

minor,  Rkeede, 
Var.  fi»  £.  oardamomom 

major,  Smith. 


KakttU,  Bbil«  •  .  Abab. 
Pa-lah,  Ba-la,  .  .  Burm. 
Cardamom  plant,  .  ENCk 
True,  Leaser,  Long 

eardamom.     .    *       „ 
Wild  oard.  of  Calcutta,  „ 
Choti  Ilachi,      .    .  Hikd. 
Guaeratl  Qaehi,  „ 


Barra  Ilachi,  •  .  Hikd. 
Capulaga,  Pawar,  Malay. 
Tfllnm,  •  •  •  Maleal. 
KakelsJi-Beghar,  .  Pebs. 
Dokeawa,.  .  .  StlhBT. 
Elacheddi,  .  .  .  Tam. 
Elakichettu,  .  .  Tel. 
Tela  kulo,  Sanna  elaki,  „ 


The  various  Yemacnliir  names  and  the  botanical 
avnonyiss  will  show  that  both  the  scientific  and 
the  nnsdentifie  world  bare  beliered  that  the  round 
And  conical-seeded  cardamoms  are  the  products  of 
two  spedeft ;  but  Mr.  Thwaites,  after  a  careful 
eompariflon  of  growing  specimens,  was  satisfied 
that  the  plants  producing  respectively  the  round 
and  the  lonR  cardamoms  of  commerce  are  not 
dittinel  specnes,  but  merely  two  varieties  of  the 
present  species.  In  every  essential  particular  the 
stmctore  is  similar  in  the  two  plimts,  the  only 
difference  being  that  var.  a,  which  produces  the 
round  cardamom,  is  a  little  taller,  with  rather 
narrower  and  less  firm  leaves,  and  that  its  fruit  is 
more  aromatic  as  well  as  different  In  form  from  that 
of  var.  /S.  The  seeds  of  both  varieties  are  used  by 
the  Singhalese  to  chew  with  their  betel,  and  as 
medicines.  The  lonff  cardamom,  called  Ensal  in 
Ceylon,  grows  wild  m  the  Ceylon  forests  up  to 
3000  feet ;  but  the  round  cardamom  is  there  only  a 
cultivated  plant,  and  is  called  by  the  Singhalese 
Kata^ensaL  The  wild  or  Ceylon  cardamoms  are  of 
less  value  in  the  market  than  those  of  Malabar. 
In  the  Travancore  forests  they  are  found  at 
elevations  of  three  or  five  thousand  feet.  The 
mode  of  obtaining  them  is  to  dear  the  forest  of 
trees,  when  the  {uaats  spontaneously  grow  up  in 
the  cleared  ground.  Before  the  commencement 
of  the  rains  in  June,  the  cultivators  seek  the 
ihadiebt  and  woodiest  sides  of  the  loftier  hills ;  the 
trees  are  felled,  and  the  ground  cleared  of  weeds ; 
and  ia  about  three  months  the  oaxdamom  plant 
springs  up.  In  four  years  the  shrub  will  have 
attained  its  full  height^  when  the  fruit  is  produced, 
and  gathered  in  the  month  of  November,  requiring 
no  oSier  p>reparation  than  drying  in  the  sun.  The 
plant  continues  to  yield  fruit  till  the  seventh  year, 
when  tiie  stem  is  cut  down,  new  shoots  arising 
from  the  stamps.  They  may  also  be  raised  ^m 
seeds.  Cardamoms  are  much  esteemed  as  a  oondi- 
mdnt,  and  great  Quantities  are  annually  shipped 
to  Emrope  from  Malabar  and  Travancore.  In 
Commerce  there  are  three  varieties,  known  as  the 
^ort,  short-longs,  and  the  long-longs.  Of  these 
the  short  are  more  coarsely  ribbed,  of  a  blown 
colour,  and  are  called  the  Malabar  cardamoms  or 
Wynad  cardamoms.  They  are  reckoned  the  best 
of  the  three.  The  long-longs  are  more  finely 
ribbed,  and  of  a  paler  colour.  The  seeds  are  white 
and  shrivelled. ,  The  short-longs  merely  differ 
from  the  latter  'in  being  shorter  or  less  pointed. 
It  is  usual  to  mix  the  several  kinds  together  when 
ready  for  exportation.  Some  care  is  required  in 
the  process  of  drying  th6  seeds,  as  rain  causes  the 
seed-vessels  to  split,  and  otherwise  injures  Aem » 
ftnd  if  kept  too  long  in  the  sun,  their  flavour  be- 
comes deteriorated.  In  Travapcore  they  are  chiefly 
^^xjured  from  the  high  lands  overlobking  the 
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Dindigul,  Madura,  and  'Hnnevelly  districts,     ift 
these  mountains  the   cultivators  make  sepsrate 
gardens  for  them,  as  they  thrive  better  if  a  Utile 
care  and  attention  be  bestowed  imon  them.     Or- 
damoms  are  a  moitopoly  in  the  Travancore  ^ite, 
and  cultivators  cone    chiefly  from  the  British 
provinces,  obtaining  about  200  or  210  rapees  for 
every  candy  delivered  over  to  the  'Cratanooie 
Government.     The  average  numbtf  of  candies 
for  the  years  1845-64  was  about  800. — H.  D.; 
Thw.  En.  PL  Zeyl  p.  818.    See  Cardamoms. 

ELETTARIA  FLORIBUNDA.  Thtt.  A  plant 
in  the  Ambagamowa  forest  district.  E.  invoh- 
crata,  Thw.,  is  of  the  Central  Province,  in  daasp 
forests,  at  an  elevation  of  4000  to  6000  feet  K 
nemoralis,  Thw.,  of  the  forests  in  the  Reinm  and 
Ptedoon  Corles.— rAtt7.  En.  PI  Zeyl  p.  319, 

ELEUSINE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natmal 
order  Panicacece.  E.  calycinia,  coracana,  Indioa, 
and  stricta  occur  in  India. — Voigt. 

ELEUSINE  CORACANA.    G(BrL 
QfnovmB  oonu^umi,  LiWL 

MurOR,  Murha,  Bbx.,  Hd. 
Kaggi, .    ._    Can.,  DuKH. 


Mandal,  MonriTi,  Hum. 
Maud,  Koda,  .  .  „ 
Chalodra, ....  „ 
Hutatni  tijetti  puUtt, 


Handwah,  .  •  .ami 
B«jika.  Natqhttuy,  Saia. 
Kaxigali,  .  .  .  .SiSD. 
Korakan,  .  .  .  SurOB. 
Kayvero,  kelva-tagn,  Tim. 
Tamidelu,  ....  Ttsu 
Ohiviki  vdama^  Ragnlw,  »• 

This  is  cultivated  throughout  India,  and  ia  tiM 
moat  productive  of  all  Indian  cereals.  It  is  the 
staple  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mysore;  aad, 
though  coarse  in  appearance,  is  a  wholesome  and 
nutritious  grain.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  Rajpol-^ 
ana  desert.  Its  chemical  compodtion  in  100  parte 
ranges  about  11*50  moisture,  5*88  of  nitregcMOS 
matter,  79*31  starchy  matter,  0*85  fatty  or  oStf 
matter,  with  2*37  of  mineral  oonstitaeiita.  It  is 
very  indestructible,  and  may  be  preserved  for 
about  sixty  years,  tf  carefully  deposited  in  giaiD 
caves  or  pits.  These  pits  are  ffenenlly  pkieed  m 
hard,  dry  ground.  The  pit  is  formed  by  digging 
a  small  hole  of  the  size  to  admit  a  man,  and  as  the 
pit  descends  it  is  enlarged  into  a  moderate- 
sized  circular  room.  After  the  pit  is  dug  ooi,  a 
large  fire  is  lit  in  it  to  harden  the  sides.  These 
stores  are  of  inestimable  value  in  modetatliig 
dearths.  The  straw  is  a  very  good  fodder  ior 
cattle,  and  it  too  keeps  weU.  Li^ge  atodca  of  ft 
were  at  one  time  in  Mysore,  kept  in  the  granaries 
of  wealthy  farmers.  When  cheap,  it  sdb  la 
Bangalore  at  7  marcals  or  84  seers  for  a  mpae; 
or  if  dear,  2(  marcals  or  30  seers.  It  is  Usnifly 
sown  in  fields  mixed  with  buUer,  togari,  hntdieltaL 
lave,  kari,  jola,  sasava,  and  harilii.  The  dim 
consists  of  many  reeds  with  holes,  so  thai  tin 
whole  of  the  seeds  are  sown  through  their  fetpee* 
tive  holes  in  parallel  lines.  A  fermented  ^qmat  k 
prepared  from  it,  called  bojali  or  mxxrw^Ltkkthf 
nk  in  the  Mahratta  counmes,  and  as  a  drink  ii 
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the  Siickim  Himalaya;  it  seems  more  to  cseftl 
than  to  debauch  the  mind.  The  miJleft  astd  ii 
moistened  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  two  iiji. 
Sufficient  for  a  day's  allowance  is  thai  |Nit  fnto  a 
vessel  of  wicker-work,  lined  wftli  India*f«bbir  Id 
make  it  water-tight,  and  boOinff  water  is  powri 
on  it  with  a  ladle  ol  gourd,  fiom  a  luge  kmt 
caldron  that  stands  all  day  over  the  ftra  flus 
fluid,  when  quite  fresh,  tastes  like  xhegoB  ef  Ckpe 
sheny,  rather  aooat.'^Bosb  $  Mad,  Bx*  Jmr,.  B^  ; 
Cleghom;  Stewart^  Ahiilie,  •    • 


£LEUiaiNE  INDICA. 

K  KLEUSINE  INDIOA.  Gnert. 
Qjnoranu  Indieiu,  Linn*  \  FAnioum  MmprNt.,  J^^nki 
Mttl-ftiikiiim, .  .  .  BKNa*  I  HMii-gn<Kmyeet,  BOKM. 
Grows  throagbout  India.  Tufts  of  it  are  con- 
spienona  eveiywhere  among  other  graaaea  of 
l^naaaeriin. — Masotu 

ELEUSINE  STRICTA.    noxh. 
SacL    .....  HIKD.  I  Maddi  rubU  eheiiu,  Tel. 
Tedim  lodi,      •    »     Til.  |  Pedda  ohollti,    .    .      », 

Thia  apedea  ia  lareer  in  aise  and  more  nrodnctiye 
than  E.  coracana.  It  ia  cnltivated  in  S.  India  to 
a  large  extent,  and,  like  Dolichoa  nnifloma,  yielda 
in  fayourable  aeaaona  more  than  a  hundred-fold. 
The  apikea  are  atraight  and  large,  and  their  great 
weight  benda  the  h^  down  in  a  horizontal  <nreG« 
Hon. 

£LEnSIS.  The  myateriea  of  Oairia  and  those 
of  Eleuaia  were  of  the  same  character,  commemo- 
latiye  of  the  first  germ  of  civilisation,  the  culture 
of  the  earth,  under  a  variety  of  namea,  Ertba,  Isis. 
XMana.  Oerea,  EUa.  In  the  terra-cotta  images  of 
lais,  irequentlv  excavated  about  her  temple  at 
PsBBtnm,  ahe  holda  in  her  right  hand  an  exact 
representation  of  the  Hindu  lingam  and  yoni  com- 
bined Itmd  on  the  Indian  exp^tion  to  Egypt,  of 
1801,  Hindu  soldiers  deemed  themselves  amongst 
the  aitara  of  liieir  own  god  lawara  (Osiria),  from 
the  abundance  of  his  emblematic  representatives. 
—Tod.    See  Earth ;  Mrittika. 

ELEUTH,  a  tribe  of  the  Kalmuk,  dwelling  in 
Zungaria.    See  Kalkaa. 

EE-EYN.    Arab.    The  evil  eye. 
EL-FATTAHA,  a  town  at  the  southern  opening 
of  the  Hamifn  Hills,  at  which  the  Tigris  makes  its 
exit  from  the  hills. 

ELGHARorYelghar.  Pers.  The  forced  march 
of  an  army,  or  sudden  incursion,  or  raid. 

ELGIN.  The  Right  Honourable  James,  Earl  of 
Elgin  and  Kincardine,  K.T.,  G.C.B.,  and  G.M.S.I., 
succeeded  Lord  Canning  as  Viceroy  of  India  on 
12th  March  1862.  He  was  bom  in  London  in 
1811,  and  died  and  waa  buried  at  Dharmsala  in 
the  Kangra  valley  of  the  N.  W.  Hhnalaya  on  the 
20th  November  1863.  In  April  1867  he  was 
appointed  Ambassador  to  China ;  and  in  August 
1858  concluded  a  treaty  at  Tien-tsin.  He  subse- 
quently concluded  another  treaty  with  the  Japanese 
at  Jeddo,  and  he  returned  to  Great  Britain.  In 
March  1860  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  the 
Emperor  of  China,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
Pekin.  The  French  convention  was  signed  the 
following  day. — Loch,  Narrative  of  Events, 

ELIJAH,  also  called  Elias,  a  Hebrew  prophet 
of  IMshbeh  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  Gilead.  The  Ali 
Dahi  sect  of  Karund  revere  him  as  an  incarnation 
of  the  deity.  A  makSn  or  resting-place  of  Elias 
exists  on  the  borders  of  the  Kassau  and  Sulmania 
ffovemments  of  Kurdistan.  The  Mahomedans 
believe  that  Elias  never  died,  but  is  still  on  earth, 
awaitine  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  These 
viewa  they  derive  from  the  Jews,  some  of  whom 
even  took  Christ  for  Elias.  Tne  Mahomedans 
identify  Elias  with  Khajah  Khizr.  A  well  and  a 
cbapel  in  the  ascent  to  Mount  Sinai  are  named 
after  the  prophet  Elias,  whom  the  Scriptures  state 
to  have  sought  refuge  from  the  persecutions  of 
Jezebel  in  the  solitudes  of  Horeb  (see  1  Kings 
xix.).  Its  presence  in  this  situation,  mentioned 
also  by  Ednsi,  seems  to  be  an  argument  for  the 
identity  of  Jabl  Musa  with  the  Sinai  of  the  Scrip- 
tttreB.-^fl<ii»t7fon'#  Sinaif  p.  28.    See  Karund. 


ELLENflOROUGfi,  Earl  of. 

ELIM,  mentioned  in  Numbenxxdil.  10,-^<they 
removed  trom  Blim,  and  encamped  by  the  Red 
Sea,»— Weflsted  (Tr.  ii.  p.  44)  supposes  to  be  Gir- 
andel,  where  there  is  stiU  water  and  palm  trees.    ' 

EUUK,  also  Helyun,  the  Most  High  God  of  the 
EgyptianSj—Higuthan  kabiri. 

EL-KAJA.  Arab.  Trichelia  emetica,  Flft^k. 
A  tree  80  to  40  feet  high.  Its  fruit  is  ftragrant,  and 
ia  an  ingredient  of  the  abir  or  besan,  with  which 
tiie  Mahomedan  women  wsah  their  hair.— f/bmf. 

EL-KASR,  a  lofty,  extenaive,  but  disturbed 
mound  in  Babylon,  supposed  hi  some  to  have 
been  the  site  of  the  roval  palace  of  MebiichadneBiar, 
and  the  hanging  gardens  of  his  queen  Amytis. 

EL  KUSH,  an  ancient  town  of  Babylonia;  its 
ruins  are  11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Felujah.  The  ancient 
kingdom  of  Babylonia  comprehended  a  namyw 
tract  along  the  river  Euphrates,  extending  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Erech,  or  from  about  thd 
modern  town  of  8haik-el-Shnyukh,  to  Babel,  a 
distance  of  about  154  miles  in  a  direction  west* 
ward  of  north,  and  continuing  from  Uience  28^ 
miles  further  in  the  same  direction  to  Calneh,  on 
the  Khabur.  The  kingdom  extended  eastward 
till  it  joined  Assyria,  including  Akkad  and  two 
other  cities  no  less  remarkable.  One  of  t&em 
bears  the  name  of  El  Kush,  extensive  ruins  about 
11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Felujah,  and  the  other  is  the 
supposed  site  of  antediluvian  Sj^vpara,  Bif erah  of 
the  Arabs  (lieut.  Lynch),  whi%  is  within  the 
Medina  Vail,  near  the  souwem  extremity. 

ELL. 

Bin,     •    .  Akolo-Saxon.  13^1%  •    •    •    «    .  Hind. 

Zira,    .....  Abab.  Auna,  Oannay    .    .    .  Ix. 

Anne,  AuDage,      .    .  Fa.  Ulna, Lat. 

Bile,    .....     Gbr.  EUna,  .    .    OLD  QmcAir. 

Al«ine,     .    .    »    GoTRio.  Ratni,  Avatni,  •     Savsa 

Olene, Oa.  AnSi    »    i    •    .    .    « SA 
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The  ell  measure  is  taken  from  the  length  of  the 
forearm.    Aratni,  Sansx.,  is  the  short  ell  measure 

ELLA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  earth  personi- 
fied,—the  Eartha  of  the  Saxons,  Ard  in  Hebrew. 
Bhe  is  sometimes  described  as  the  daughter, 
sometimes  as  the  sister,  of  InshwaCu.  In  Hmdu 
mythology,  accordinff  to  Colonel  Tod,  the  serpent 

g^udha)  ravished  EUa,  daughter  of  Icshwacu, 
e  son  of  Manu,  whence  the  £stinctive  epithet  dt 
his  descendants  in  the  East,  Manus,  or  men.  He 
BBkjB  that  in  Portid  there  is  a  lingam  entwined 
with  a  brazen  serpent,  brought  from  the  temple  of 
Isis  at  Pompeii ;  and  many  of  the  same  kind,  in 
mosaic,  decorate  the  floors  of  the  dwelling-houses; 
and  that  there  are  wreaths  of  lingams  and  of  the 
yoni  over  the  door  of  the  minor  temples  of  Isis  at 
Pompeii,  while  on  another  front  is  painted  the 
rape  of  Venus  bv  Mercuiy.  Tlie  Lunar  race, 
according  to  the  Turanas,  are  the  issue  of  the 
rape  of  Ella  by  Budha.    See  Eleusis ;  Ila. 

ELLA  KUDA,  a  term  given  to  the  Eastern 
Qhats,  from  Vella,  white,  E^nda,  mountain. 

ELLAMMEN,  one  of  the  Gramma^devata  in 
SoTithem  India.  She  has  been  identified  by 
fiindus  with  Rcnuka,  the  wife  of  Jamadagni, 
father  of  Parasurama. 

ELLENBOROUGH,  Earl  op,  Qovernor-Gene- 
ral  of  India  from  the  28th  February  1842  to  the 
28d  Julv  1844.  He  had  been  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  during  the  Duke  of  YTellington^s 
administration.  While  holding  Uie  office  of  Gover- 
nor-General, he  moved  armies  into  Afghanistan  to 
recover  the  positions  whidi  had  been  lost  during- 


ELLICHPUR^ 


ELLOHA. 


kiB  pxedecesBor  Lord  Aackland^a  time^  hj  the 
vetxeat  and  doBtruetion  of  a  division  of  the  British 
Indian  anny.  And  the  officen  who  woo  distinc* 
ti  ns  in  tus  forward  moYement  were  Pollock, 
Nott^  Sale,  Dennie,  Monteith,  Broadf oot,  Fenwick, 
Mayne,  Havelock,  Pattis(»i,  and  Oldfield. 

During  hiB  administration,  Greneral  Sir  Charles 
Napier  defeated  the  Amirs  of  Sind,  and  thatconntry 
was  annexed,  and  slavery  abolished.  After  the 
death,  wiU&oat  heirs,  of  the  Maharaja  Sindia, 
Vk  December  1843,  the  Maharani,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Indian  Goyenunent,  adopted  the 
deceased's  nearest  reladre,  a  boy  named  Jyngi 
Rao  Sindia,  who  assumed  the  title.  But  in  the 
dispute  that  occurred  as  to  a  regent,  Dada 
Khaagee  Wala  obtained  power*  He  was  opposed 
to  the  British,  and  an  army  under  Lord  Ellen* 
boroadi  moved  against  GwaUor,  and  two  battles 
were  fought  on  the  29th  December  1843,  one  at 
Maharajpur  by  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  the  other  at 
Punniar  by  General  Grey.  The  Gwalior  fort  w«a 
then  surrendered.  In  April  1844  Lord  EUen- 
borough  was  recalled  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
under  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  of  1784. 

ELLICHPUR,  a  town  in  East  Berar,  of  con- 
siderable size,  though  greatly  decayed.  A  military 
cantonment  of  the  Hyderabad  contingent  is  near. 
The  town  is  in  lat.  21°  15'  20"  N.,  and  long.  77° 
29'  30"  E.,  and  has  about  27,017  inhabitants. 

ELLIOT,  CHARLES  MORGAN,  Captain 
Madras  Engineers,  obiit  1853?  brother  of  Sir 
Henry  Elliot.  He  was  employed  from  1846  to 
1849  in  the  Magnetic  Survey  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. In  this  duty  he  visited  Moulmein^adras, 
Nic(>bar,  Sambuanga,  Penang,  Pulo  Dindin^, 
Borneo,  Cdeb^,'Pub  Penang,  Singapore,  Cart- 
moB,  Pulo  Bnaya,  Sumatra,  Batavia,  and  the 
KokoB-or*  Keeling  Islands. — Magnetic  Survey, 

ELUOT,  Sib  HENRY  MIERS,  K,C.B.,  one  of 
fifteen  children  of  Mr.  John  Elliot  of  Pimlioo 
Lodge,  Westminster.  He  was  born  in  1808 ;  was 
educated  at  Winchester  School  and  Oxford,  from 
which  he  passed  into  the  civil  service  of  the  E.  I. 
Company  in  Bengal,  and  twice  filled  the  post  of 
Foreign  Secretary.  He  published,  in  1846,  a 
Supplementaiy  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms.  In 
1849  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Biblio- 
graphical Index  to  the  Historians  of  Mahomedan 
India.  He  collected  many  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Urdu  manuscripts  for  a  History  of  India  as  told 
by  its  own  Historians,  but  he  died,  aged  45,  in 
1853,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  before  he  could 
write  more  thim  the  first  volume.  His  widow 
finally  entrusted  the  completion  to  Professor  John 
Dowson,  M.RA.S.,  of  the  Staff  College  at  Sand* 
hurst ;  and  in  tiie  ten  ^ears  1867  to  1877  that 
learned  man  produced  eight  volumes,  containing 
extracts  illustrative  of  Indian  and  Central  Asian 
history  from  about  200  authors.  The  eight  large 
volumes  gave  detailed  accounts  of  143  historic 
works,  with  extracts  from  their  contents  in 
English.  Besides  the  original  text  of  nearly  all 
these  works,  he  collected  a  large  number  of  local 
histories,  biographies,  collections  of  letters,  geo- 
graphical treatises,  etc.,  illustrating  Indian  history, 
and  some  works  on  other  subjects.  It  consists  of 
421  manuscripts,  chiefly  Persian,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  unbound  papers,  partly  notices  on 
historical  manuscripts  preservedin  various  Indian 
libraries,  and  partiy  translations  of  historical  works 
prepared  for  him.     He  was  possessed  of  a  vast 
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store  of  information,  whidi  his  early  death  pn- 
vented  him  giving  to  the  public. 

ELLIOT,  SiB  WALTER,  K.C.S.I.,  a  member 
of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  who  wrote  on  Hiuh 
Inscriptions,  Lond.  As.  Trans,  iv.  p.  1 ;  Gatalogv 
of  Mammalia  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  GoontiT, 
Mad.  lit  Tran&  1839,  x.  pp.  92,  207;  On  (be 
Language  of  the  Gronds,  with  a  V ocabulaiy,  fiL 
As.  Txm-  1948,  xvii.  p.  1140;  IllustatioDB  itf 
the  Histoiy  of  Southern  India,  Lond  Aa.  Tmi 
iv.  p.  1,  Mad.  Lit  Trans.  viL  p.  193;  Notice  tl 
Expedition  into  S.  Africa,  wiui  Descriptiooi  (^ 
New  Species  of  Rhinoceros,  ibid.  xiv.  p.  181: 
Notice  of  the  late  Dr.  Turnbull  Christie,  ibid  xf. 
p.  150 ;  Description  of  a  New  Species  of  Temi- 
trial  Planaria,  ibid.  182 ;  Flora  Andhrica,  Madn, 
1869.— Dr.  Buist's  Catalogm. 

ELLORA,  in  lat  20°  2' N.,  and  \mg,  TSMl'L, 
in  the  Dekhan,  N.W.  of  Aaransabad.  TIk 
entrance  to  the  caves  is  2064  feet  above  tke  n. 
It  is  called  b^the  people  Yerula,aiid  Ballon^ivi 
Varula,  and  is  near  Roza  in  the  Dowlatabed  pio- 
vince  of  the  Dekhan.  The  plateau  of  Ron,  n 
the  face  that  looks  into  the  valley  of  the  Godaray, 
is  scarped,  and  the  porphjritic  greenstone  ainjf- 
daloid  rock  has  been  excavated  into  great  cares 
and  temples,  and  dwellings  about  thirty  inmunber. 
They  are  partly  Buddhist,  partly  Jaina,  and  partly 
Brahmanical. 

The  Buddhist  giDup  of  cave-templea  .o«"PJ 
the  southern  extremi^  of  the  crescent  in  vhUi 
the  caves  of  Ellora  are  excavated.  Later  on,  w 
northern  horn  was  taken  possession  of  b;  tbe 
Jains,  who  excavated  tiiere  a  remarkable  aeiiesol 
caves.  But  between  these  two,  at  an  intermedute 
i^e,  tiie  Brafamans  excavated  some  15  or  16  eaT», 
rivalling  those  of  their  predecessors  in  ma^n- 
cence,  and  exceeding  them  in  richneBS  of  dwora- 
tion.  The  series  culminated  in  the  Kaitt», 
which  is  the  laigest  and  most  magnificent  roci- 
cut  temple  in  India,  and  is  the  one  in  which  wax 
Brahmanical  authors  emancipated  thooselTeB  from 
the  influence  of  Buddhist  cave  architecture,  w 
most  northern  there  is  a  magnificent  temple, 
known  as  Sita's  Nhani  or  Dumnar  Lena ;  othen  J« 
Ravan  ka  Khai,  Rameswara,  Xilakanfh,  Teh-B- 
Gana,  Kumharwara,  Janwasa,  and  theMilkmaHi^ 
Cave,  the  last  near  a  high  waterfall. 

The  Ellora  Buddhist  caves  are  the  Dhervaa. 
Do  Thai,  Maharwara,  Tin  Thai,  and  Yiawakantf 
chaitya. 

The  Brahmanical  caves  are  Dasa-Avatan,  !>""• 
nar  Lena,  Kailasa  monolithic  temple-caves  betiw^ 
Kailasa  and  Rameswara,  Rameswara,  ^,;***f*T 
Teli  ka  Gana,  Kumharwara,  Janwasa,  Umuds 
Cave,  and  small  caves  above  the  scarp.      _  ^. 

The  Jaina  caves  are  Chota  Kailasa,lnai»  bawa, 
and  Jaganath  Sabha.  „     .   . 

The  chief  structure,  called  tl»^^?;^^ 
perfect  Dravidian  temple,  complete  in  all  ^J^ 
It  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  nitere*^ 
monuments  of  architectural  art  in  India.  «  » 
model  of  a  complete  temple  such  as  mght  «JJ 
been  erected  on  ihe  plain.  In  other  ^^^ 
rock  has  been  cut  away  externally  as  ▼«*^ 
internally.  It  measures  138  feet  in  J"?^^ 
interior  is  247  feet  in  length  by  I^  ie»  ' 
breadth,  the  height  in  some  places  bang  IW  r«^ 
This  temple  is  said  to  have  been  buiit,  a6o«w^ 
8th  century,  by  Raja  Edu  of  ElHd»pw,  bj  i^ 
the  town  of  Elloii  was  founded,  aa  a  thw* 


ELLORE. 


EMSERIZmM. 


olFeriBg  for  a  core  effected  by  the  waters  of  a 
spring  near  the  plaee.  The  lofty  basement  of  the 
temple  has  a  row  of  hnge  elephants  and  sftrdolas 
or  Uons,  griffins,  etc.  It  is  surrounded  with 
figures  also  of  Vishnu,  and  the  whole  Pnrsnic 
paniheon. — FergiusoTCs  Eastern  Architecture,  p. 
334  ;  Perg.  and  Burg.  p.  460.    See  Architecture. 

ELLOBE,  a  town  in  the  Godavery  district  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  in  lat.  IG''  42'  85"  K.,  and 
long.  SI""  9'  5"  E.,  with  26,487  inhabitants ;  it  is  to 
the  west  of  tiie  Kolar  lake  in  the  Northern  Circars. 
It  Ib  but  little  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  is  a 
civil  station  of  the  Madras  President^.  It  is 
called  by  the  natives  Upu  (or  salt)  £lk»e,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Bai  (or  stony)  EUore,  the 
Vellore  of  the  maps. 

ELM-BARE  is  the  Yu-pi,  Fen,  or  Tsien-yeh- 
yu-pi  ol  the  Chinese.  The  liber  of  the  barks  of 
Ulmns  Ghinensis  and  U.  pnmihi  are  used  in  China 
medidnallY. — Smith, 

ELOHIM,  God,  the  eternal  Lord,  is  sometimes 
so  called  in  the  Bible,  the  meaning  being  Godhead 
or  Qods ;  also  called  Jahvah  (pronounced  Jehovah), 
bat  the  word  was  not  spoken, — ^Adonai,  the  Lord, 
being  used  instead.  Gen.  ii  3  alone  uses  Jehovah. 
— Bunsen,  iv.  p.  379.    See  EliuL 

ELPHINSTONE,  the  Honourable  MOUNT- 
8TUABT,  a  civil  servant  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, who  went  as  ambsssador  to  Shah  Shuja- 
nl-Mulk,  king  of  Afg^nistan.  In  1802  Shah 
Mahmnd  was  driven  out  by  Shuja-ul-Mulk, 
the  younger  brother  of  Zaman  Shah,  and  Shah 
Shnja  was  still  in  posseseion  of  the  undivided 
empire  of  Ahmad  Shah  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone's  mifldon  in  1809.  This  nussion  was  sent 
for  die  purpose  of  concerting  with  Shah  Shuja 
the  mesns  of  mutual  defence  against  the  threatened 
iorasion  of  Afghanistan  and  India  by  the  Persians, 
in  confederacy  with  the  French.  He  nroceeded 
tiurough  Bikanir,  Bahawulpur,  and  Mcutan,  and 
reached  Peshawur  on  the  25th  February.  The 
expenditure  was  lavish,  and  on  the  14th  June  the 
mission  left  Peshawur  on  its  return.  He  had 
■caicely  left  Kabul  ere  Shah  Shuia  was  driven 
Got  by  Shah  Mahmnd,  with  the  aid  of  FuttehEhan. 
He  was  afterwards  Besident  at  Poona,  while  the 
last  Peshwa,  Baji  Bao,  was  ruling  the  Mahratta 
states,  and  subsequently  was  Governor  of  Bombay. 
He  wrote — Account  of  the  £[ingdom  of  Gaubul,  and 
ite  Dependencies  in  Persia,  Tartary,  and  India; 
History  of  India,  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  Periods; 
Report  on  the  Tenitories  conquered  from  the 
Panhwa.  He  is  the  most  judicious  and  impartial 
of  all  Indian  historians. — Dr.  Buisfs  Catalogue. 

ELPHIKSTONE,  Lord,  Governor  of  Madras 
1886  to  1840 ;  Governor  of  Boinbay  at  the  period 
of  the  revolt  of  the  soldierr  of  Bengal,  during 
which  some  of  those  of  Bombay  also  were  impli- 
eated.    Died  19th  July  1860. 

£L-SHAM-i-SHABIF,  also  Sham,  the  eastern 
names  of  Damascus. 

EL-SHABK  (Us-shark),  the  East,  the  popular 
name  in  the  Hejaz  for  the  western  region  as  far 
9M  Baghdad  and  BusBora,  especially  Nejd.  The 
letter  province  suppfies  tiie  Holy  Land  with  its 
dioioest  horses  and  camels. — Burton^ s  Mecca^  ii  4. 

ELTAZAI,  a  branch  of  the  Kambarari  tribe, 
who  occupy  Bagban  in  Baluchistan. 

ELTHAEIAH,  descendants,  more  or  less  pure, 
ol  Rajputs,  and  other  Kshatriyas  of  the  plains, 
who  sought  refuge  in  the  Nepal  mountains  from 


the  Mahomedans,  or  took  military  service  as 
adventurers.  The  Ehhariah  speak  only  tiie  Khafe 
language. 

ELUKA  JIDI  CHETTU.  Tel.  A  plant  re- 
sembling mint,  eaten  in  times  of  dearth ;  periiaps 
Hydrocotyle  rotundifolia  or  Marsilea  dentata. 

ELUTH,  also  called  Sangariam,  a  Mcmgol  tribe, 
whose  mode  of  life,  in  habitations,  food,  and  drink^ 
resembles  those  of  the  Kirghis.  .  Along  with  the 
Torgat,  Kalkas,  and  Khoit,  they  occupy  the 
country  about  Lake  Koko  Nor.    See  Kalkas. 

ELYMAIS,  according  to  De  Bode,  tJie  modem 
Tengi-Sauiek  in  the  province  of  Pars.  The  name, 
according  to  Professor  Max  Miiller,  has  been 
derived  from  Ailama,  a  suroosed  corruption  of 
Airyama.  The  Persians,  Meoians,  Bactrians,  and 
Sogdians  all  qioke,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Strabo, 
nearly  the  same  language,  and  claimed  for  them- 
selves  one  common  name,  in  opposition  to  the 
hostile  tribes  of  Turan.  And  when,  after  years  ol 
foreign  invasion  and  occupation,  Persia  rose  again 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  Saesanians  to  be  a  national 
kingdom,  we  find  the  new  national  kings  the 
wonhippeis  of  Masdanes,  calling  themselves, 
in  the  inscripUons  deciphered  by  De  I^acy, 
'Kings  of  the  Anrau  *nd  Anarian  races;'  in 
Pehlevi,  Iran  va  Aniran;  in  Greek,  ^ApimttM  »»i 
^AM»ptmp6i¥.  Colonel  Ghesnev  says  that  Elymaia 
or  Sosirate  was  the  capital  of  the  province  from 
which  the  hardy  Cos8«Bi  spread  their  conquests 
over  Snsiana  and  the  districts  easttrard.  The 
Elymsoans  inhabited  Mount  Zagros,  i^hich  is  on 
the  southern  confines  of  Media,  and  pverhanffs 
Babylon  and  Susiana. — Cheeney;  Max  Muller$ 
Lectures,  ja.  226 ;  De  Bode.    See  Luristan. 

ELYTRA,  or  wing-sheaths,  of  several  of  the 
beetles  of  India  are  highly  lustrous,  iuid  are  articles 
<^  iifijde.    See  Beetle ;  Insects.  .    '.    \    . 

EMBELIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Myrainacete.  E.  baeteal,  ntttans,  ribes, 
robusta,  and  villosa  are  known.  The  leaves  and 
berries  of  £.  basnal  of  the  W.  coast  of  India  are 
used  in  medicine  (Boxb.  L  587). . .  E.  pentandra, 
Arobut,  DuKH.,  is  a  scandent  shrub,  witn  alternate 
polished  leaves ;  flowers  in  the  oold  season ;  frait 
red ;  sise  of  a  currant— 12u/(fe/2. 

EMBELIA  BIBES.    Burm. 

K  ribaMidsB,  Linn. 


E.  glandnlifera,  ItosA. 
BaU  ning,Btti'banmg,BXN. 
Kar-knnniof  •  Bombay. 
Wai-wamag,  .    •    Hum. 


Vidia-al,  .  . 
Viahal,  Vellal, 
Vaya  velangaiii^ 


.  Tam* 

.  TSIm 


A  scandent  shrub  growing  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India  and  at  Sylhet.  Its  berries  are  pungent,  and 
used  to  adulterate  black  pepper.  They  are  stated 
to  be  anthelmintic  and  cathartic. — Roxb.  i.  586. 

EMBERIZIN^,  a  sub -family  of  birds  of  the 
family  FringillidsB.  They  comprise  the  guiem 
Emberiza,  Euspiza,  and  Melonhus,  the  buntings, 
ortolans,  com  buntinffs,  ana  crorted  buntings. 
Three  or  four  visit  India  during  the  winter. 

Emberiza  pithyoxnis,  Fcdlas^  white  -  crowned 
bunting. 

£.  cia,  Linn.,  white  -  browed  banting  ol  8* 
Europe,  is  common  in  the  W.  Himalaya. 

E.  pusilla,  plentiful  in  Sikkim,  has.oocasionally 

en  obeerveain  Europe,  evensofarwestasLsiyden/ 

E.  fucata  of  N.  Asia,  Japan,  and  oommon  in  the 
TV.  Himalaya,  occurs  sometimes  in  considerable 
numbers  in  Lower  Bengal 

E.  melanooephala  pf  S.  Europe  is  common  in 
parts  of  Indifk 
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£MBROn)£Br. 


E.  mttiariii,  the  oommon  boniiiig  ol  Europe,  W. 
Alia,  Antbia  (Sohlegel),  Barbuy. 

£.  citrinella  ifl  the  yellow  bnntme  of  Eorope,  to 
beyomi  the  polaor  circle ;  and  is  reputced  in  the  W. 
Hunakya  by  £.  pithyornii,  an  inhabitant  aUo  of 
Siberia,  which  oooort  rarely  in  W.  Eorope. — Blytk, 

EMBLICA  0FFI0INALI8.     actrin. 


FhyUanthni  tmbUoa,  Linn* 
Aonlft,  Anola,  •  .  Bkko. 
Nilikapinans  .  *  Oav. 
Emblio  myrobalan,  Eno. 
Uif^mfimkwH  Ufikimm,  Qk. 
Amliki,  Amiilu,  ,  Hind. 
AruU,  Aiiiigni, .    *       ), 

IIalat. 


Myrobalaniu  embUcft,  B, 
Kadondong,  .    .  Malay. 

Neili,      .     •     .     .MALHALi 

AmbU,  Amla,  .  •  Pavj. 
Umritii  Amalaoa,  Sansk, 
ArauMdA  nelli,  .    Singh. 

Nelli, Tam. 

Uiirika,  Amla  kuna,  Tsl. 
A  crooked  tree,  almost  the  thiekneai  of  a  man'to 


mentioned,  aa  a  principle,  that  their  pattotns  and 
oolonra  direrBif y  plane  aarfaoea  without  dealniyiuf 
ordiftorbingtheinqnreammof  flalDMa.     Tberyare 
remarkable  for  the  rich  diyeiaion  ahown  in  the 
patterns,  the  beanly,  diatinctneaa,  and  Taria^  d 
the  forma,  and  the  haitnonJona  Mending  ol  aefcnl 
coloora.    Embroidery  in  gold  and  ailver  ia  an  iit 
which  famishes  some  of  the  most  govyeoos  asd 
expensiTe  mannfactores  for  which  India  Ihm  bees 
long  celebrated.  In  the  taste  and  judgment  evinced 
in  w  blending  of  brilliant  eoloois,  and  oontnsdiig 
them  with  gold  and  rilyer  on  grounds  of  Tehei, 
satin,  silk,  or  muslin,  India  in  thia  mannhiotBn 
stands  unriTalled.    Some  are  Teiy  gofgeoas  shans- 
anahs  and  elephant  saddle-dotha.    Tae  gold  asi 


body.    It  grows  in  Oeylon,  in  the  south  of  the  !  silver  fancy  fringes  of  Hyderabad  am  dewrriig 
-    '      -      '     -  .      -.  of  mention.    Small  samples  ol  solid  ■ilT( 


Peninsula,  in  Canara,  the  Southern  Mahratta 
country,  the  Konkan,  the  Dekhan,  in  the  forests 
of  the  Qodavery  and  Ciresrs,  in  Bengal,  on  the 
banks  ol  the  Jumna,  the  Panjab,  all  over  the 
forests  of  Kamaon,  in  the  outer  Himalaya,  and 
eastwards  in  the  Molnooas.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
durable,  is  used  for  boxes,  and  for  veneering.  Is 
good  for  well  rings,  does  not  decay  under  water, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  turning.  The  strongly 
astringent  bark  is  used  as  a  tanning  material,  and 
in  dysdnterr  and  diairhoaa.  The  myrobalan  fruit 
esn  be  picaled  or  preserred  in  sugar.  Native 
women  consider  the  powder  of  the  seeds  to  possess 
cooling  properties,  and  to  be  good  for  the  hair, 
and  use  It  mixed  with  eithw  water  or  milk.  The 
fruit  is  also  psed  for  making  ink,  and  to  obtain  a 
black  djtt.^Bedtkme ;  Mr.  Rohd0;  Cleg.  Rept; 
VSh.;  Stewart;  Honigberger, 
EMBBOIDERY. 

Ohikandozi, «    .    .  HiKa 

Chikankari, 


Tatris,.    .    , 
Broderie.  • 
Stickerei. .    . 
aUdailud* 


.  Abab. 

.Fk. 

,    On. 

Hind. 


Rioamatura, . 
Boidado,  .    . 


It. 

8f. 


.  The  art  of  embroidery  is  one  consonant  with 
the  habits  of  the  people  of  India ;  their  patience 
and  delicate  handling  render  sueoess  certain,  and 
there  is  scuroely  a  town  or  dty  where  creditable 
embroidery  cannot  be  found.  The  oriental  races 
have  e^rbien  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the 
art  of  embroidery,  which  appears  to  have  been 
practised  in  Assyria,  and  introduced  f^m  thence 
mto  India,  Plii\y,  however,  mentions  that  it  was 
»  Phrygian  invention,  and.  in  Rome  embroiderers 
were  called  Phrvgiones.  .The  art  ol  embroidery 
was  known  9M  fmoiiMoA  with  ffreat  skill  in 
anoient  times,  itf  I^ypt,  Assyria,  and  Persia.  The 
IsraeUtea  learnt  the  art  before  their  exodns; 
the  Babylonians  were  famed  for  their  rich  tapes- 


ent  oolours, 

Babyloniea.  Durinff  the  early  part  of  the  middle 
i^ges,  Europe  obtamed  ita  most  important  em- 
broideries from  Qreece  and  the  East  In  the  pre* 
seat  day,  the  embroideiT  of  Kashmir,  Lahore,  and 
Dehli  is  the  most  beautiful.  Sindi  embroidery  has 
a  oharaoler  of  its  own,  and  is  easily  recognisable. 
In  India,  embradery  is  dcme  on  muslin,  silk,  velvet, 
merino,  or  doth,  in  gold  or  silver  Uiread,  in  .a 
varieijy  of  stvles,  and  very  elegant  and  ingenious 
designs,  on  shafwls,  scarfs,  jadeets,  botde-sdands, 
tableoloths,  tableoovm,  footstools,  ohess  cloths, 
cushions  for  chairs,  mats,  bags,  suppers,  dresses 
ollwomeii,  M>WMM,  paiasds,  and  book-eovera. 


i^roDS, 

In  'the  embroidered  'fabrics  of  India,  it  may  be  <  piobab^  the  best  known. 
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fringes  and  ornaments  from  Madum  were  deemed 
woitiiy  of  notice,  but  they  are  surpaased  by  tin 
silver  thread  of  Hjrderabad.  The  embroidereia  d 
India,  though  bnnging  into  uae,  eepMally  oa 
her  thinner  textilea,  a  great  deal  ol  tinsd,  the 
artidee  do  not  look  tmseUy,  and  the  tastdol 
application  of  foil,  tinted  in  varioua  ooloun.  often 
lends  great  beauty.  Looff  deep  borders  and  laige 
centres  embroidered  in  gcSdi  and  silver  are  wroo^ 
with  mudi  skill,  and  the  admirable  oontvastamsade 
by  ike  mingling  of  silver  with  gfM^  aa  well  aa  the 
happy  way  in  which  the  dispendng  ia  managed,  is 
well  worth  the  atfaention  ol  Eoropeaa  ensbtoid- 
ereia.  The  artistic  judgment  with  whioih  the 
gdden  embroiderv  is  tastefully  endrded  by  findy 
executed  scrolls  done  in  silver,  while  tbe  bright 
scarlet  flowers  lend  and  receive  bade  briUiaoej 
from  the  golden  ground  out  of  whkh  they  sre 
made  to  sprout,  as  well  aa  the  admirable  dia^otsiBg 
Itsdf  of  the  gold,  ssk  for,  and  ought  to  win,  the 
uotiee  of  Enropa 

Dehli  is  a  great  place  for  embroidered  fsbsios, 
both  in  silk  and  gold  threads.  In  Lahore  and 
Amritsar,  the  manufaoture  of  kalabaton,  or  gold 
thread,  is  extendvdy  carried  on.  And  Benares 
has  long  been  fsmed  for  gold  and  silTer  thresds, 
and  also  for  its  beautiful  brocades. 

^From  Daoca,*sayB  the  Abb6  deGayon.  writi^ 
in  1744,  as  quoted  fc^y  Dr.  Taylor,  ^oomo  the  finest 
and  best  Indian  embroideries  in  gold,  silver,  or 
silk,  and  those  embroidered  neokdotha  and  fine 
muslins  whioh  are  seen  in  France*'  There  has 
always  been  a  demand  lor  snch  soaifs  lor  the 
markets  of  Bussoea  and  Java^  In  the  preaent  dsj, 
they  have  silks  and  woollens,  mudina  and  nd^ 
Kashmir  shawla,  European  vdvets  cmbroidsred 
with  silk  or  tasar,  that  u,  wild  dlk  of  either  fioss 
or  common  twisted  dlk  thread,  or  with  gold  and 
silver  thread  and  wirein  great  variety.  Tbedofth 
to  be  embroidered  is  stretched  out  on  a  horinBtd 
bamboo  frrane,  raised  about  a  conpla  of  feet  froes 
the  ground,  and  the  figures  intended  tN>  be  wcriwd 
or  embroidered  are  drawn  upon  it  bgr  deaigMni 
who  are  generdlv  Hindu  painters.  On  wooBe« 
doths,  however,  the  outlines  are  traced  with  dbalk, 
and  on  muslin  with  pencil,  and  the  body  ol  the 
design  copied  from  coloured  drawings.  The  ess- 
broiderers,  seated  upon  the  floor  aroiwd  the  Irsns^ 
ply  the  needle  by  pushing  it  ffom  instead  ol  !»• 
wards  thsoL  In  piaae  ol  sdsMn  the(y  oommnahr 
use  a  piece  of  glass  or  chinaware  to  ontthe^hrsscL 
Among  the  emimndered  aitidea  at  the  Rxhihitirm 
of  1851,  those  from  Daoea  and  firam  DeUi  were 
la  D^hh^smatt  shawla 
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and  woub  are  obiafly  emliroidsred  both  with  floss 
and  twktod  silk.  In  Daooa,  both  neta  and  mualiDB 
urith  floflB  silk  of  Tarioos  colours.  But  Dacoa  is 
a1«o  bo\om  for  its  embroidery  of  luushiis  with 
ooftAoD,  which  is  called  chikankari  or  chikandoa. 
One  kind  is  formed  by  breaking  down  the  texture 
of  the  olotb  with  the  needle,  and  converting  it 
into  open  meshes.  Dr.  Taykv  states  that  Eashida 
M  tk^  name  given  in  Dacca  to  cloths  embroidered 
with  muga  silk  or  coloured  cotton  thread,  and, 
though  generally  of  a  coarse  description,  gives 
oaeupaiicm  to  a  number  of  the  Mahomedan  women 
of  iMooa.  Though  the  scarfs  of  both  Dehliandof 
Dacca  are  much  admired,  muslins  or  nets,  worked 
flO  aa  to  be  suitable  for  making  ball  dresses,  would 
probably  be  in  demand,  aa  those  which  are  now  sold 
uk  Britain  for  such  purposes  are  very  inferior  in 
taate  and  elegance  to  the  Indian  embroidery.  The 
baetie*wing  embroidery  exhibited  in  1851  from 
Hadras  was  particularly  elegant ;  and  the  velvet 
awnings,  musnud  covers,  nookah  carpets,  and 
elephant  trappings,  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  chieQy  at  Murshidabad  and  Benares,  were 
admired  as  well  for  richness  as  for  the  skill  with 
which  the  groundwork  was  allowed  to  relieve  the 
omaments.  The  embroidered  saddles  and  saddle- 
eloths  and  floor-coverings  from  Patiala,  Multan, 
and  Lahore  were  of  the  usual  style  of  what  are 
called  the  works  of  that  famed  valley,  and  which 
waa  eonapioaoualy  shown  in  the  dresses,  caps,  and 
alippers  nom  Kiahmir  itaelf.  But  that  the  skill 
MOd  taste  are  not  confined  to  one  part  (d  India, 
waa  also  to  be  seen  in  the  tablecovers  from  Tatta 
in  Bind,  and  in  the  embroidered  boots  from 
Kbyxmir,  which  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  illustrated. 

Jut  Southern  India  tiui  art  is  practised,  chiefly 
at  the  towns  of  Tanjcre,  Madras,  and  Secundera- 
bad,  on  lace,  tusseh,  silk  lace,  mualin.  The  Tanjore 
and  Madzaa  works  are  veir  superior  in  qua&ty, 
.and  oonsiBt  cf  a  variety  of  fancy  articles,  particn- 
laily  pocket-handkerchieis,  worked  muslin  dresses, 
scans,  whieh  show  great  taste  in  the  patterns  and 
beant^nl  finish. 

The  Chinese  are  famoua  for  their  skill  in  silk 
embroidery,  and  in  Canton  are  shops  for  its  sale. 
Baddhist  nana  largely  embroider  suk.  The  skill 
cf  the  Gfainese,  says  Mr.  Williama  (Middle  Kingdom, 
IL  p.  123y  in  embroidery  is  well  known,  a^  the 
demand  for  snch  work  to  adorn  the  dresses  of 
officers  and  ladies  of  every  rank,  for  embellishing 
purses,  shoes,  cana,  fans,  and  other  appendages  of 
the  dreai  of  botn  sexes,  and  in  workmg  s^wls, 
taUeeovers,  .eta,  for  exportation,  fnmuhes  em- 
plogment  to  numbers  of  men  and  women.  The 
InoM  ia  plafled  on  pivots,  and  the  jpattem  is 
aaadked  oat  i^ioa  the  plain  surface.  All  the  work 
is  d(me  by  the  needle,  without  any  aid  from 
flMflhiaery.  There  are  many  stylea  of  work,  with 
thicadf  bndd,  or  floss,  and  in  one  of  the  most 
eiagaat  the  design  appears  the  same  on  both 
aides,  the  enda  d  tne  threads  being  neatly 
eeaeealed.  Tbia  asode  of  embroidery  seems  also 
to  hare  been  known  among  the  Hebrews,  from 
«the  exptession  in  Deborah's  song  (Judges  y.  80), 
*  of  diyers  colours  of  needlework  on  both  sides,' 
whish  fibara's  mother  Tainly  looked  for  him  to 
bring  home  aa  spoil.  In  China,  books  are  prepared 
for  the  use  of  embroiderenaL  containing  patterns 
for  tfasBs  to  imitate.  The  silk  uaed  in  this  art  is 
ef  the  finest  kiad  and  coloura;  gold  and  silver 
thiei^  tsoecasMaally  added  to  impart  a  lustre  to 
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the  figures  on  caps,  purses,  and  ladies*  shoes.  A 
branch  of  the  embroiderer^s  art  consists  in  the 
formation  of  tassels  and  twisted  cords  for  sedana, 
kntema,  etc.,  and  in  the  knobs  or  corded  buttons 
worn  on  the  winter  eaps,  made  of  cord  inter- 
twisted into  the  shape  of  a  ball.  Spangles  are 
made  iwoi  brass  leaves,  by  cutting  out  a  small 
ring  by  means  of  a  double-edged  stamp,  which  at 
one  drive  detaches  from  the  sheet  a  wheel-idiaped 
disc ;  these  are  flattened  by  a  single  stroke  of  the 
hammer  upon  an  anvil,  leaving  a  minute  hole  in 
the  centre.  Another  way  df  making  them  ia  to 
bend  a  copper  wire  into  a  circle  and  flatten  it 
The  needles  are  very  slender,  but  of  good  metal. 
In  sewinff,  the  tailor  holds  U  between  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  pressing  against  the  thimble  on 
the  thumb,  to  push  it  into  the  ck>th.---/.  B. 
Waring^  M(uterpieces  of  Industrial  Arty  JS^A.  of 
1862;  Williams'  MiddU  Kingdom,  ii.  p.  ISS; 
RoyJ^y  Arts  of  India,  etc.,  pp.  506,  607 ;  Mev. 
Canon  Royle. 
EMBRYOPTERIS  GLUTINIFBKA,    Roxb. 


Dioapyrof  glutiiuMa,  JToM. 
Qab. .  .  .  Bufo.,  Hind. 
ICuBharta  mara,  ,  •  Can. 
CuflharathA  mara,  .  „ 
Pi-taz,  Tsih-tBz,  .  Chin. 
Wild  mangosteen,   .  Enq. 


D.  dmhryofiteria,  J^trs* 

Paxd-jika,. 

Timberri,  .    .    .     SlNOH. 

Tumbika,.    .    .    .   Tam. 

Pani-chika,    ...       „ 

Tumei,  Tamika,     ,    Tsl. 


In  the  northern  province  of  Ceylon,  its  timber 
is  used  for  common  house  buildings,  and  the  juice 
of  the  fruit  is  used  to  rub  over  fishing  lines  for 
the  purpose  of  hardening  and  preserving  them ; 
also  for  paying  the  bottoms  of  boats.  A  cubic 
foots  weighs  45  pounds,  and  it  is  esteemed  to  last  20 
years. — Mr,  Mendis;  Dr.  Cleghom. 

EMERALD. 
Zamurrud,  .  Abab.,  Pebs.  Pouul  ....  HiNO. 
Emeraade,  ....  Fiu  Smeraldo.  ....  It. 
Smaragd,  ....  Oer.  PannataojQ, .  .  Maj<eal. 
Ismara^don,  .  .  .  Or.  Ennendda,  ....  Sr. 
Smaragdui,  .  Gb.,  Lat.  Patehee  kallu,  •  «  Tam. 
Nopheo,     ....  HiB.    Patia  ral,     ,    .    ,     Tui. 

This  preeioua  stone  is  mentioned  in  Exodus 
zxviii.  18 ;  in  Tobit,  Judith,  Ecdesiaatea,  and 
Ezekiel.  The  fomoua  emerald  mines  in  Jabl 
Zabarah  in  Egypt — ^tbe  Samaragdus  Mens  of  l^e 
ancients — were  worked  1650  B.C.,  in  the  time  of 
the  great  Sesostris  u.,  and  by  extensive  galleiies. 
They  were  again  worked  in  the  early  part  of  l^e 
reign  of  Muhammad  Ali,  and  about  1876  a  British 
compan^r  undertook  them.  The  mines  (Bumen's 
Egypt,  iL  p.  803)  were  on  the  Kosseir  load  from 
Koptos  to  Aennum  (Philoteras). 

It  is  the  rarest  of  all  gems,  of  a  beantiful 
green  colour,  unsurpassed  by  any  gam.  When  of 
a  deep  rich  grass-green  colour,  dear  and  free  from 
flaws,  it  sells  at  from  £20  to  £40  the  eaiat,  those 
of  lighter  shade  from  5b.  to  £15  the  oarat.  The 
finest  occur  in  a  limestone  rock  at  Mnao,  in  New 
Granada,  near  Santa  F^  de  Bogota,  5"*  £3',  at 
OdontcheloDg  in  Siberia,  and  near  Ava. 

From  ancient  times  many  stonea  have  bean 
lamed  aa  emeralda,  which  can  only  have  been 
janwr  or  other  green  mineral,  snob  aa  the  emerald 
pilfars  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  lyie,  the 
emerald  sent  from  Babylon  aa  a  preeent  to  a 
king  of  Egypt,  four  cubits  in  length  and  three  in 
breadth,  and  the  emerald  obelitt  described  by 
Herodotus,  were  all  donbtleaa  green  jasper.  ^Hie 
book  of  Esther  describes  the  hall  of  king  Ahaaaems 
as  paved  with  emeralda.  De  Came  mentiona  (p. 
125)  an  emerald  statue  of  Buddha^a  eubit  in  heighti 
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EMERY. 


ENAM. 


valued  at  £40,000,  now  in  the  pagoda  of  the  king  quality  iluui  thai  from  Pidah  and  Gnmndi.  That 
ofBiam.  Itwascarriedoff  in  1777  from  a  pagoda  i  from  Naios  is  ol  a  dark  grey  ookynr,  wtth  a 
in  the  dty  of  Yien-chan  in  Upper  Laoe.    In  the  \  mottled  sarfnoe,  and  with  nmll  points  of  a  naiofr- 


United  States  rery  large  beryls  bare  been  obtained, 
-hot  seklom  transparent  crystals ;  they  oecor  in 
gmnite  or  gneiss.  One  in  the  imperial  cc^ection 
of  Russia  measures  4i  inches  in  length  and  12  in 
breadth.  Another  is  7  inches  long  and  4  broad, 
and  weighs  6  poonds.  Mr.  Powell  had  seen  a  flat 
tablet  Of  emerald,  f  nil  of  flaws,  bnt  otherwise  of 
good  colour,  neariy  2(  inches  square,  worn  as  an 
amulet,  and  engraved  all  over.  The  maharaja  of 
K^rtballa  poasesses  a  large  oblong  emerald  of 
this  kind,  and  the  maharaja  of  Patiala  has  a  round 
emerald  of  enormous  sise.  A  crystal  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  measures  in  its  greatest 
diameter  2}  inches  nearly;  its  lesser  diameter 
barely  2  inches ;  its  3d  diameter,  2^  inches ;  the 
extreme  lensth  of  the  prism  is  2  incnes.  It  con- 
tains several  flaws,  ana  is  therefore  only  partially 
flt  for  jewellery.  It  has  been  valued  at  more  than 
500  guineas.  A  more  splendid  specimen,  weighing 
6  ounces,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hope,  cost  £500.  Aqua- 
marine includes  dear  beryls  of  a  sea-green,  or  pale- 
bluish,  or  bluish-green  tint.  Hindas  and  Mahome- 
dans  use  them  pierced  as  pendants  and  in  amulets. 
Many'  of  the  stones  used  as  emeralds  in  India 
oonsisi  of  beryl.  Prismatic  corundum  or  chryso- 
beryl,  says  Dr.  Irvine,  is  found  among  the  Tora 
hills  near  Hajmahal  on  the  Bunas,  in  irregular 
rolled  pieces,  small,  and  generally  of  a  light  green 
colour.  These  stones  are  considered  by  the 
natives  as  emeralds,  and  are  called  in  Panjabi 
Panna.  The  most  esteemed  colours  are  the 
Zabab),  next  the  Saidi,  said  to  come  from  the 
city  Saidl  in  Egypt ;  Raihani,  new  emeralds ; 
Fastiki,  old  emeralds,  that  is,  such  as  have  com- 
pleted their  20  jears :  Salki,  Zaugari,  colour  of 
verdigps.;  Kirasi  and  Sabuni. 

Most  of  the  emeralds  commonly  in  use  in  India 
are  smooth^  cut  and  bored  like  l>ead8 ;  they  are 
always  full  of  flaws. — Powell^  p.  49  ;  Tavernier's 
Tr.  p.  144 ;  Bunsen's  Egypt,  ii.  p.  803  ;  WelUted's 
Tr.  li.  p.  823  ;  Irvine^  Med,  Top,;  Tomlinson. 

EMERY. 


Emeri ;  Emeril,    .    .    Fk. 

Smirgel, 6bb. 

Smeregio;  SmergUo,      It. 
SmiriR, Lat. 


Nashdak, 

Etmeril, 

Zimpara, 


.  Rus. 
.  Sp. 
Tube. 


This  substance  is  greatly  used  in  the  arts  for 
grinding  and  polishing  hard  minerals  and  metals. 
Corundum,  emerald,  ruby,  topaz,  sapphire,  and 
emery  are  only  surpassed  in  hardness  by  the 
diamond.  Emerv  is  regarded  as  granular  or 
amorphous  corundum,  coloured  with  iron,  and  is 
not  known  to  occur  in  India,  where  corundum 
and  garnets  are  used  by  the  people  in  its  place. 
It  was,  however,  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1862, 
from  Monghir ;  and  Callastry,  near  Madras,  is  also 
named  as  a  site,  also  Ongole.  In  the  mixed 
corundums  of  Greece  and  Turkey  the  iron  seems 
equally  diffused  through  the  mass,  imparting  to  it 
a  bluish-grey  colour;  but  in  specimena  which 
reached  the  Madras  Museum  from  Southern  India, 
the  corundum  and  ore  of  iron,  though  occurring 
together,  are  not  mixed,  bnt  remain  apart,  segre- 
gated, tne  corundum  forming  one  aide  of  a 
minenJf  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  in  a  lump  or  lumps, 
on  the  other  side;  and  all  such  maaaes  are 
magnetic,  and  possess  polarity.  In  the  arts,  that 
of  SaxoB  is  pEeierred,  as  it  is  more  unif(»m  in  its 
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ceous  mineral  dissoninated  in  the  umml  It  fre- 
quentiy  contains  blnish  epecks  or  streaks,  whUk 
are  easily  recognised  as  being  pore  comdom. 
When  reduced  to  powder,  it  varies  in  colour  bom 
dark  grey  to  black,  but  the  colour  of  its  powder 
affordi  no  indication  of  its  oommeicial  YahM* 
The  powder  of  emery  examined  under  iStke  micnK 
scope  shows  the  distinct  existence  off  the  tws 
minerala,  comndum  and  oxide  of  iroo.  fkt 
specific  gravity  of  emery  is  about  4«  bat  itajwri- 
ness  is  its  most  important  property  in  its  a^iliea- 
tion  to  the  arts.  The  onfy  differeaoe  in  ooraa- 
dum  seems  to  be  the  absence  of  oxide  off  irosL 
There  could  be  no  difficulty  m  preparing  eomndoK 
jmwders  of  the  requisite  degrees  of  finenen.  lite 
selling  price  of  ccmmdum  in  London  has  ranged 
from  £10  to  £25  a  ton.  There  seema  no  reason 
why  the  picked  comndums  shoakl  sell  for  las 
than  the  finest  emeries;  and  detain  Newbdid 
mentions  that  the  corundums  near  Gram,  when 
sorted  into  the  three  sorts  known  in  cotmneies, 
viz.  the  red,  the  whites,  and  the  sorape,  of  these 
two  are  sold  to  the  Arab  merchants  at  MaagaloK 
and  Tellicherry  at  prices  from  12  to  15  or  )9 
rupees  the  candy,  equal  to  £4,  £6,  and  £12  a 
ton. — Madras  Museum  Report.    See  Canmdnm. 

EMIGRATION  from  British  India  and  Chin 
is  in  a  large  and  gradually  increasing  rate.  Fran 
250,000  to  350,000  of  the  Tanjoie,  Tridiinopoly, 
Tinnevelly,  and  Madura  distncts,  find  employ- 
ment every  year  in  Ceylon.  In  the  ten  yean 
1872  to  1881  inclusive,  188,712  embarked  from 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  French  ports  for  the  Britidi, 
French,  and  Dutch  colonies. 

EMILIA  SONCHIFOLIA.    D.  C. 
Emilia  purpurea,  Cast.        I  CraBMoephalom  wmi*.  Less, 
CaGaliaBonehifoUa,  Linn.    |  Senedoaonehifolia*  Jfomei. 
Sadi  modi,  .    .    .    BsKO.  |  Muel  sheri,      .    MrtTJtAti 

In  Southern  Asia  it  is  used  in  medicine.  In 
China  its  leaves  are  used  as  salad.. 

EMODUS  and  Imans  or  Himaua  are  sonaiaed 
by  Rennell  (p.  125)  to  be  different  readii^ga  off 
the  same  name,  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  Himah, 
signifying  snowy,  a  name  borne  by  the  great 
mountain  range  of  the  Himalaya. 

EMFAGUSIA  FLAVESOENaT  Gray. 
Monitor  flavecoeiui,  Oray,    I  yazmnua  Piquotfi,  2>mm, 
M.    exanthematieus,    var.       and  Bib. 

Indioufl,  SdUsgel,  \  Y.  BiuMdii,  SekU^tL 

Indian  empagqgia,      £no.  }  Kaban,  .    •    •    .  SiKOR. 

The  colour  of  this  reptile  is  oUve,  withydlowisli 
cross-bands.  Head-shields  sub-equal;  eyebrowa 
with  a  central  series  of  larger  plates.  It  is  fooad 
in  Nepal. 

EMU,  Emeu,  or  Emew,  the  Drmnaina  Nov» 
HoUandise  of  Australia,  is  generally  dispened  over 
the  whole  interior  of  the  continent.  Tliey  iie 
stricUy  monogamous.  The  whole  dutiea  of  inea* 
bation,  as  well  as  &e  care  of  the  young  Inrd  vkea 
hatched,  dev<(^e  upon  the  male  bira.  Thia  la 
believed  to  be  the  case  with  all  other  ainitUiMa 
birds. 

EMTDID^,  a  fiunfly  of  reptiles.  SeeBeplilea; 
Tortoises;  Turtle. 

ENAM.  Hind.,  Pebs.  Grants  or  giftB»( 
of  land,  and  commonly  in  perpetuity,  fore 
purposes.    A  ja^^  is  reoally  an  aaMgnmeat  of 
lands  for  semoe,  or  as  a  peoaknL    -^^^flrtf^  is 


ENAMEL. 


ENAMEL. 


I  Mina-kar,  .    .     .     HiKD. 

Snnalto, It. 

I  Bsaudto,     .    .    .    .     Sp. 


sn  estate  in  perpetuity  for  service,  or  free,  as 
expweoBcd  in  tlie  deed. — Malcolm's  India^  ii.  p.  62. 
See  Inam. 

BNAMEL. 
Mina,'    ....    Arab. 

SmaiL Fr. 

SehmftK     ....  Grb. 

An  enamel  in  the  arts  is  an  artificial  ritreous 
mafls,  Uie  flame  as  a  paste,  ground  fine,  then  mixed 
wHk  gun  water,  and  applied  by  a  brush,  and 
fixed  by  fusion.  The  art  of  fixing  colours  by 
melHiig  in  fire,  says  Dr.  Royle  (Arts  of  India, 
p.  475),  18  of  very  ancient  date.  It  -was  practised 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  m  Persia.  The  art  is  known  in  every 
psfft  of  India,  and  some  exquisite  specimens  were 


having  been  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and 
made  mto  a  paste  with  water,  is  then  placed  on 
the  exact  spot  required  by  the  pattern.  The 
article  is  then  strongly  heated,  much  skill  being 
required  to  take  it  out  at  the  precise  moment 
when  the  enamel  is  thoroughly  fused,  but  before 
the  colours  begin  to  run  into  one  another.  As 
soon  as  remov^,  the  workmen  then  exert  the  full 
power  of  their  lungs  in  blowing  upon  it  as  quickly 
and  as  violently  as  possible.  The  hardest  colours 
are  first  placed  in  the  furnace  and  fused,  and 
then  those  which  melt  more  easily.  Afterwards, 
the  whole  is  ground  and  polished.  The  trans- 
lucent enamels  for  which  Jeypore  is  famed,  are 
enamel  colours  on  gold  or  gold  leaf,  which  gives 
Ught  and  brilliancy  to  the  colours.     Lord  and 


ueaat  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851  both  from  Central  |  L^y  Mayo  exhibited  from  Jeypore  a  cup,  saucer. 


and  from  North- Western  India.  It  is  chiefly 
efliployed  in  ornamenting  arms  and  Jewellery,  not 
oi^  in  gold,  but  also  in  silver.  Jn  general,  in 
In^nav  ten  parts  of  lead  and  three  parts  of  tin  are 
oxidiied  by  continued  heat  and  exposure  to  air. 
To  tile  mixed  oxides  add  ten  parts  of  powdered 
quartz,  and  ten  parts  of  common  salt,  and  melt  in 
crucibles.  Thus  is  obtained  a  white  enamel,  and 
tbe  basis  of  coloured  enamel,  metallic  oxides  being 
added.  Oxide  of  lead  or  of  antimony  produces  a 
yellow  enamel ;  reds  are  obtained  by  a  mixture  of 
the  oxides  of  gold  and  iron.  Oxiaes  of  copper, 
cobalt,  and  iron  give  greens,  violets,  and  blues, 
and  a  variety  of  intermediate  colours  by  mixtures. 
Hie  workmen  of  Behar  are  stated  to  make  two 
enamels,  which  are  applied  to  the  surface  of  some 
of  the  rings.  One  is  yellow.  Five  parts  of  lead 
are  melted  in  a  shallow  crucible,  and  to  these  is 
added  one  part  of  tin,  and  the  alloy  is  calcined 
for  four  or  five  hours.  It  ia  then  heated  to 
redness  in  the  crucible  of  the  glass  furnace.  One 
part  of  white  quartz  is  next  added,  and  the  mass 
stirred  about  for  three  hours.  It  is  then  taken 
out  with  a  ladle,  poured  out  on  a  smooth  stone  or 
hon,  and  cooled  in  water.  They  then  take  one 
part  of  thdr  palest  green  glass,  and  add  a  fourth 
part  of  the  other  materiius,  to  make  the  yellow 
enameL  The  green  enamel  is  made  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  to  the  melted  glass  is  added,  not 
only  the  prepared  lead  and  tin,  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  black  oxide  of  copper.  In  Mysore  they 
make  a  bright  yellow  enamel,  by  first  calcining 
five  parts  of  ]<^  and  one  of  tin,  Ihen  adding 
one  part  of  zinc,  calcined  in  a  separate  crucible. 
When  these  begin  to  adhere,  they  are  |)owdered  in 
a  mortar.'  When  tbe  maker  of  glass  rings  is  at 
work^  he  melts  some  of  this  powder,  and,  while 
the  ring  is  hot,  with  an  iron  rod  appUes  some  of 
it  in  powder  to  the  surface  of  the  gtass. 

The  finest  enamelled  work  of  India  is  produced 
at  Jeypore,  and  is  considered  of  great  artistic 
merits  The  enamellers  there  came  originally  from 
Lahore.  Their  enamel  is  a  kind  of  glass  made  in 
earthen  yessels,  and  when  fused,  &e  colouring 
matters  are  added ;  the  whole  is  then  allowed  to 
000I9  and  in  this  state  is  kept  for  use.  Only  pure 
fiflter  or  goki  articles  are  enamelled.  From  the 
sQver  the  enamel  may  come  oft  in  course  of  time, 
bat  it  never  does  from  the  gold.  All  good  enamel 
10  coDseauenilir  only  applid  to  gold,  which  must 
be  free  mm  alloy,  or  otherwise  it  would  tarnish 
by  contact  with  the  enamel  in  the  great  heat  to 
which  it  is  subeequently  exposed.  The  gold  is  first 
carved  o(  the  required  pattern;   the  enamel, 


and  spoon  made  in  fine  golc^  and  designed  in 
most  elegant  forms.  Each  of  these  forms  was 
heightened  and  defined  by  enrichment  made  by 
indsions  into  the  metal  in  beautiful  conventionid 
ornament,  subsequently  filled  in  with  transparent 
and  opaoue  enamel  pastes,  but  principally  the 
former,  the  dominant  parts  and  mouldings  being 
heightened  yet  further  by  setting  in  diamonds 
in  various  ornamental  forms.  The  result  was  a 
specimen  of  goldsmith's  work  as  lovely  (although, 
of  course,  in  a  very  different  style)  as  anvthing 
Gelline  or  GaradosBO  ever  did.  Artisans  form  a 
small  family,  and  the  real  process  of  enamelling 
is  kept  by  them  as  a  secret,  which  descends  from 
father  to  son  like  an  heirloom. 

The  Faniab  is  famed  for  its  blue  and  green 
enamels.  It  is  said  that  Kashmir  has  long  served 
as  a  great  field  for  artists  emigrating  from  Persia ; 
and  a  careful  comparison  of  Persian  with  Kash- 
mirian  products  leads  one  instinctively  to  the 
impression  that  Kashmir  must  certainly  owe 
much  of  her  delicate  perception  of  the  beauty  of 
colour  and  floral  form  to  her  proximity  to,  and 
intercourse  with,  the  time-honoured  land  of  the 
Sun. 

Enamelling,  as  applied  in  India  to  jewellery, 
consists  of  an  extremely  fine  pencilling  of  flowers 
and  fancy  designs  in  a  variety  of  colours,  the 
prevailing  ones  being  white,  red,  and  blue,  and  is 
mvariably  applied  to  the  inner  sides  of  bracelets, 
armlets,  anklets,  necklaces,  ear-rings,  sarpech, 
tiara,  and  all  that  description  of  native  jewellery, 
the  value  depending  upon  the  fineness  of  the 
work,  and  often  exceeding  that  of  the  precious 
stones  themselves.  In  general  the  cost  is  moderate, 
as  the  finest  specimens  are  only  made  to  order. 
The  best  come  from  Benares,  Dehli,  and  the 
Rajputana  states.  In  the  south  of  India,  the 
manufacture  of  enamels  on  articles  of  domestic 
use  like  the  abore  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to 
Hyderabad.  It  presents  no  varieties,  but  in 
general  consirts  of  a  blue  coating  interlined  with 
white  on  a  surface  of  silver,  and  is  applied  to 
rose-water  sprinklers,  spice-boxes,  basins,  and 
such-like  articles.  The  merit  of  the  manufacture 
lies  in  the  simplicity  of  the  enamel  itself,  and  in 
the  lightness  of  the  silver  article  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Though  pleasing,  it  is  the  coarsest 
enamel  produced  in  India.  At  Indore  in  Central 
India,  the  manufacture  does  not  constitute  a 
regular  trade.  It  is  invariably  appUed  to  articles 
of  personal  decoration,  such  as  necklaces,  armlets, 
brioches,  ear-rings,  etc.,  which  are  set  by  native 
jewellers,  aooording  to  the  taste  of  the  purohaserr 
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ENGEPHALARTOS. 


ENTOMOSrOVATA. 


These  subjecU  genenlly  womai  in  a  reprownta- 
tion  ol  the  avatm,  or  pictnrei  of  the  metamor- 
phoees  of  Indian  deities;  and  the  irork  is  to 
perfect,  that  it  will  stand  not  only  the  inflaenoe 
of  olimate,  bat  even  rough  handling. 

The  specuneDS  of  this  kind  of  work  have  no 
fixed  market  value,  and  the  price  is  therefore 
entirely  dependent  apon  the  nomber  of  oom- 
petitors  that  may  be  in  the  field  when  any  of 
them  are  offered  for  sale.  A  set  of  these  onia- 
ments,  consisting  of  a  necklace,  ear-ringS|  two 
armlets,  and  a  brooch,  in  plain  gold,  contributed 
to  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  was  valued  at  Ri.  1700, 
or  £170.  A  duplicate,  forwarded  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition  in  1855,  was  purchased  for  Rs.  600, 
or  £60. 

Enamel  ornaments  are  laiigely  used  by  Chinese 
women.  It  is  a  fine  glass  or  paste  of  various  colours. 
The  art  of  enamelling  on  silver  is  slso  brought 
to  great  perfection  in  China,  and  specimens  sur- 
pass any  ever  produced  at  Genoa. — Sirr^s  ChintH^ 
L  p.  387 ;  Report  ofExhib.  o/1863 ;  Royle,  Arts 
of  India,  ja.  475;  Trs,  of  Hind,  iL  p.  377. 

ENCEPHALARTOS,  a  genus  df  the  Cvoada- 
oe»;  their  fruits  are  called  Kafir  bread,  £. 
Denisonii  is  of  New  South  Wales. 

ENDELU,  of  Sumatra,  yields  a  fibre  from  which 
twine  is  made. 

ENDIVE,  Cichorium  endiva,  used  as  salad, 
blanched  by  the  leaves  being  tied  together. 

ENG.  BUBM.  In  Amherst,  a  wood  used  for 
boat-building.  Tree  produces  oil.  It  is  a  strong, 
heavy,  useful,  gre^  wood,  suited  for  beams,  piles, 
and  the  Uke.  Dipterocarpus  grandiflora,  £}ng- 
beng  of  Tavov  is  a  strong  wood,  used  for  common 
carpentry.  £n^«gyeng,  m  Amherst,  a  timber  used 
for  posts  of  regions  buildings.  A  useful  wood, 
but  liable  to  split.    Hopeasuava?  Wall 

ENGELHARDTIA  LESCHENAULTII  grows 
weU  in  the  dains  of  the  N.W.  Provinces^  but  does 
not  fruit.  I).  Colebrookiana  is  found  as  far  north 
as  Jurripani,  Garhwal,  and  Nepal  E.  Roxburghi- 
ana,  in  Sylhet  and  at  Chappedong,  forms  a  large 
tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  valued  by  turners,  and 
the  bsrk,  containing  much  tannin,  is  considered 
the  best  used  by  natives  for  tanning.  £.  s^cata, 
^lume,  is  the  spurious  walnut  tree  of  the  Hinm- 
laya,  Darjiling,  and  eastward  to  Java.  It  attains 
to  200  feet  of  height.  £.  Wallichiana  is  found  as 
lar  south  as  Penang  and  Singapore. — MueUer^ 
Boyle,  III  Him.  BoU  p.  342 ;  Wall.  PL  As.  Rar. 

EN-GIE  or  In-gie.  Bubh.  A  white  linen 
jacket  used  as  an  article  of  dress  by  Burmans. 

ENGLAND,  the  southern  part  of  an  island  on 
the  west  of  Europe,  which,  with  Ireland,  another 
island  on  its  west,  forms  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  now  rules  British 
India.  It  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Aryan  Hindus  under  the  name  of  Sweta^dwipa,  or 
White  Island,  and  is  said  to  be  the  Sacam  of  the 
Puranaa. 

ENG-RAI-GYI,  a  lake  in  Bassim  district  FSegu 
division,  British  Burma,  about  8  miles  in  oivoum* 
f erenoe,  and  a  depth  of  from  20  to  46  feet  in  the 
centre.  It  is  valuable  as  a  preserve  for  fish.  The 
lake  is  dragged  by  floating  capstans  worked  by 
hawsers  attached  to  a  frame,  and  occupies  three 
months,  working  at  the  rate  of  about  46  falhoms 
each  day.  The  fishing  begins  with  the  full  moon 
in  June,  when  the  temperature  of  the  water  has 
been  leduoed  by  the  first  showers  of  the  monsoon. 
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The  number  of  fish  eaoght  m  never  bdov  70^000 
to  80,000  of  all  kinds,  ttie  principal  belonsuff  to 
species  of  the  genera  Circa,  Gyprinus,  Gol)io»  Ls^bm^ 
Gimelodns,  Cirrfainus,  Cyprinodon,  and   SIsraB. 
The  lamst  specimeos  wei^  about  56  Um.  each. 
Crocodiles  of  all  sizes  are  found  in  the  dzag-net, 
but  no  casualty  has  been  known  to  Iisfb  htm 
caused  by  them.    Some  8000  to  10,000  penoiB 
are  engaged  in  the  taking  and  diqKMai  ol  the  fiih. 
of  which  about  40  tons  are  annually  aold  on  the 
spot — Im.  Gaz, 

ENGRAULIS  ENCRASICOLUS,  Andioiy. 
AnohoM,     ....    F^  I  Afldwghii^     •     •    •    •   iL 

The  anchovies  of  oommeros  mei  witii  in  hA 
are  wholly  imi)orted.  It  is  a  small  fiali,  ahewl  i 
inches  long,  with  bluish*faiown  hack,  mid  sflrc^ 
white  on  the  belly,  Tary  abundant  in  IJm  Medi- 
terranean, where,  though  occurring  In  other  sm, 
they  are  chiefly  caught  at  night  by  neta,  th« 
heads  immediately  taken  off,  thor  entEaila  roBwed, 
and  pickled.  Another  Mediterranean  lyorins,  K 
meletta,  is  largely  substituted  for  and  nuxeii  wilh 
the  true  anchovy.  A  species  is  said  to  oeoor  la 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  is  one  of  the  fish  aids 
into  Bfluaohang. 

ENKIANTHUS  QUINQUEFLORUB^  •  flom^ 
ing  plant  of  China,  on  mountains  from  1000  to 
2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  fisnc  itself 
in  the  crevices  of  the  rook,  in  ritnations  vruh  verf 
little  soil  At  the  Chinese  New  Year  ite  flown 
are  in  great  request  in  the  south  of  Ohma  for  ds 
decoration  of  the  houses,  boats,  and  tc 
as  those  of  the  Nandisn  are  in  tho  nortk 
camellias,  coxcombs,  magnolias,  and  i 
which  flower  at  this  season.  The 
brought  down  from  the  hills  with  the  hmli  jaift 
expanding,  and,  after  being  plaoed  in  vmtar  for  a 
day  or  two,  the  flowers  come  cat  beiilll^ 
fresh.  At  New  Year's  day  in  Canton,  tiMT  ' 
stems  of  the  flowering  almond,  nsriawiis,  pimi, 
peaoh,  and  the  Enkianthus  retionlafeiiai,  or  beU- 
flower,  are  forced  into  blossom  to  ezkibil,  as  in- 
dicating good  luck  in  the  ooming  year. — ^Fertaae^< 
Wanderings;  WiUiams' Mida$  Kingdomt,  p.  M^ 

ENNORE  or  Katipak,  in  \bL  W  U'  N.,  losMr. 
80^  n'  66*^  £.,  9  mUes  N.  from  Madma,  n  noli 
hamlet  on  the  southern  end  of  the  Puliea^  Lake,  a 
marine  lagoon. 

ENTADA  PURS^THA    De  C. 
K  mouoctaohy a,  Z>.  a  MimoM  wtsds, 

Mimnmioftndeni,  J^nn*,it 
Gila-gaoha,  ,  .  .  Bkng. 
Gardnlof  .  .  Bombay. 
(Sradul,  ....  DuKH. 
Parin-luka^TQlli,  Malual. 
Kastori-kaman,    ,  Paw. 

An  immense  dfanbing  shrub,  f ofmuig 
festoons,  legumes  from  1  to  5  fJMt  Vmg  and 
5  inches  broad,  foamed  of  a  series  of  joints^ 
oontaming  one  seed.   Tliev  are  roasted  and  ei 
enter  into  the  native   Materia  Me^ca  m 
anti«»febrifoge ;  are  emetfe,  and  used  to 
hair.     Ite  gigantic  pods  exdte 
passing  throu^  the  larests.    Ite 
mto  boxes._C^  Ex.  186»;  TVsiMiftf; 
Mason. 

ENTOMOLOGY.    SeelnaeoteL 

SNTOMOSTOMATA  U  De  ttslftvilla,  • 
of  molluBcs,  in  which  are  ' 
eerithram,   pkinaaris,   suhal 
buccinum^  naasa,  haxpa,  doliins« 
canesOiria,  and  pwpociL    See  M  oJlowa.' 


PuB-wael, 
Hin-puB-waelt  • 
Mali»-mu-w»d, 
GilAt^     .    , 


r 


£OLUa 


SOLUS*  The  cbronioleB  of  £ri  deficribe  EoIub 
•a  ti)«  chief  of  a  Scythian  tribe,  who  lived  about 
40  years  after  Mosob,  ue.  1368  to  1335  before  ChriBt 
Be  composed  the  chronidea  of  EoIdb  with  the 
aiicient  traditioQB  of  his  tribe. 

£0S  BXJBHA^  a  bruah-tongued  parrakeet  of 
Amboynat  of  a  Yiyid  crimson  colour ;  the  red  lorl 
—  Wa%  L  p.  297. 

£P£IEA.  a  great  spider,  found  by  Captain 
Sherwill  1100  feet  high,  on  the  summit  of  Maruk, 
south  of  Monghir.  Some  of  the  webs,  including 
the  gaj  ropes,  were  from  10  to  12  feet  in  diameter, 
the  reticulated  portions  being  about  5  feet,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  spider,  of  a  formidable  size 
and  very  active,  sits  waiting  for  prey.  In  one 
web  was  found  entangled  a  bird  about  the  size  of 
a  field  lark,  and  eight  young  spiders  feeding  on 
the  body.  It  was  near  Uie  centre  of  the  web,  and 
its  wings  had  been  completely  pinioned  by  the 
entwin^  web.  The  old  spider  sat  about  a  foot 
above  the  bird.  It  was  6  mches  across  the  legs, 
and  had  a  formidable  pair  of  mandibles. — Goss^i 
^W.  Ent.  Soc,  1852,  p.  239.    See  Insects. 

EPHEDRA,  a  genus  of  plants  growing  in  the 
Himalaya  and  Ghma.  E.  aiata,  Stewart^  is  used 
for  scrubbing  metal  dishes.  K  Gerardiana, 
WalL^  is  eaten  bv  goats.  £.  saTatilts,  Ckghom^ 
m  a  plant  of  Kaghan.— iS^tetrart;  Cleghom. 

EFHESUS,  a  decayed  town  of  Ionia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  46  miles  south  of  Smjnrna,  famous  in 
ancient  times  for  its  temple  of  Diana.  Amongst 
the  Mahomedans  of  the  East,  its  stoiy  of  the  Seven 
Bleepers  is  continued,  through  the  Koran.  When 
the  emperor  Decius  persecuted  the  Christians, 
seven  noble  youths  concealed  themselvea  in  a 
oarem,  which  was  then  blocked  up  with  stones. 
TliM^y  immediately  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  which 
lasted  for  187  years.  At  last  the  slaves  of  Adolius 
removed  some  of  the  stones  for  building  materials, 
on  which  the  Seven  Sleepers  were  aroused,  and 
despatched  Jamblichus,  one  of  their  number,  to 
the  citv  to  procure  food ;  but  the  altered  appear- 
ance of  Ephesua.  the  age  of  the  coin  he  presented 
to  the  baker,  and  his  long  beard,  led  to  a  discovery 
of  the  marvellous  adventure.  The  bishop  of 
Epbesus,  the  clergy  and  magistrates,  visited  the 
cavern,  and,  after  conversmg  with  the  somnam- 
bulists, they  quietly  ezpireo.  James,  a  Svrian 
biahop  of  the  5th  century,  devotee  a  homily  to 
ita  praise;  and  the  Seven  Sleepers  are  found  in 
the  Roman,  Abyssinian^  and  Kuaaian  calendars. 
Mahomed  introduced  tiie  tale  in  his  Koran,  as  the 
CkHQpanions  of  tiie  Cave,  and  says  God  caused 
them  to  turn  over  occasionally  from  right  to  left 
^Miln/fr'$  Seven  Churchea  o/Aiia,  p.  171;  SaWs 
Koran^  p.  219.  See  Deciua. 
EPICARPUS  ORIENTAUS.  Blume. 
Tfophis  aq^era,  Wittde, 
glMcn,  ....  Buro.  I  Tiada  pania,  .  Haucal. 
Kakdbilnl,.    .    .  Duke.    Pirahi,     «...    Tam. 

Slura, Hind.  IPukki, Tel. 

A  fibve  is  obtained  from  the  stem.  Used  as  % 
tooth-brush  by  the  natives. 

EPICOARHUS,  with  Plato  and  others,  adopted 
a  philoaophy  similar  to  that  of  the  Yedanta,  a 
itystem  of  perceptions  of  primary  or  secondary 
aualitiss* 

EPIUAOHUS  MAGNUS,  a  bird  of  the  coasts 
of  New  Guinea,  Upupa  magna,  (?m.,  and  U. 
Buperba,  LaA,  Its  tail  is  3  feet  long,  and  it? 
liead  feathen  are  lustrous  steel- blue,    See  Birds. 


SQUIDj;. 

EPIODORUS,  according  to  the  Periplus,-an 
island,  the  seat  of  the  pearl  fishery;  it  is  thq 
modem  Manaar. 

EPIPHYTES  are  plants  growing  upon  other 
vegetables,  adhering  to  their  bark^  and  rooting 
among  the  scanty  soil  that  occupies  their  surface, 
in  which  respect  they  are  distinguished  from 
parasitical  plants,  which,  like  mistletoe  and  the 
various  species  of  Loranthus,  strike  their  abortive 
roots  into  the  wood,  and  floiuish  upon  the  juices 
of  the  individual  to  which  they  attach  themselves. 
Orchidaceous  epiphytes  grow  upon  trees  in  the 
recesses  of  tropical  forests ;  and  Ur.  WaUich  found 
them  growing  equally  well  in  Nepal  upon  trees 
and  stones,  provided  the  latter   nad  a  certain 

2[uantity  of  mould  and  moss  adhering  to  them. 
n  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  mean  temperature 
of  which  is  estimated  at  between  77**  and  78*,  and 
is  very  damp,  they  are  found  in  profusion ;  while 
on  the  continent  of  India  they  are  almost  unknown, 
their  place  being  occupied  by  parasitical  Loranthl 
At  the  estuaries,  however,  of  the  Ganges,  the 
Brahmaputra,  the  Irawadi,  and  the  nvers  of 
Martaban,  they  exist  in  vast  quantities,  but  all 
these  stations  are  excessively  damp.  In  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta  they  grow  most  vigor- 
ously during  the  rainy  season,  but  in  the  fiercelv 
hot  season,  which  begins  in  March,  and  lasts  till 
the  10th  of  June,  they  perish,  notwithstanding 
the  care  they  receive. 

In  Nepal,  orchidaceous  epiphvtes  grow  in 
company  with  ferns,  and  the  thicker  the  forest, 
the  more  stately  the  trees,  the  richer  and  blacker 
the  natural  soil,  the  more  profuse  the  orchidacese 
and  ferns  upon  them.  There  they  flourish  by  the 
sides  of  dripping  springs,  in  deep  shady  recesses, 
in  inconoeivable  quantity,  and  with  an  astonishing 
degree  of  luxuriance. 

Keinwardt  speaks  of  mat  quantities  of  orchi- 
dacesB  in  the  storax  and  laurel  woods  of  Java, 
growing  along  with  nepenthes,  rhododendrons, 
magnolias,  and  oaks,  in  a  zone  of  vegetation 
whose  lower  limit  is  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Dendrobium  nobile,  Renanthera  ooccinea,  and 
some  others,  bear  the  periodical  cold  of  Canton, 
where  it  occasionally  freezes.  Dendrobium  caten- 
atum  and  D.  moniuforme  occur  in  Ja^n  as  far 
north  as  87°  or  38°,  or  the  parallel  of  Losbon,  and 
are  periodically  subject  to  a  ver^r  low  temperature ; 
and  Dr.  Royle  met  with  the  deciduous  Gaelogynes 
and  Dendrobium  alpestre  on  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, at  the  height  of  7500  feet,  where  snow 
sometimes  lies  in  winter  for  a  week  or  more. 

EQUIDiS,  a  family  of  mammals,  in  which  the 
Asinua  or  ass,  Hippotigris  or  zebras,  and  Equus, 
the  horse,  are  the  only  genera,  with  the  mule 
breed  between.  The  horse  does  not  occur  in 
a  wild  state  in  India,  and  wUl  be  noticed  under 
*  Horse.' 

Equus  onager,  PaUas,  Bl^ih,  F,  CWv. 
E.  hemionos,  A^^  \  Anaufl  Indica%  SdaUr. 

Wild  aw  of  •    ,     OuTOH.  |  Koulan,  .    .    .  Kbsoeiz. 
Gor-khar,     ,    .    ,  HiND.  |  Ghour,     ....    Peb& 

The  wild  asa  of  Cutch,  Gujerat,  Jeysulmir,  and 
Bikanir  is  not  found  south  of  Deesa^  nor  east  of 
lat  75°  E.  It  also  occurs  in  Sind,  and  to  the 
west  of  the  Indus  in  Baluchistan,  extending  into 
Persia  and  Turkestan,  as  far  north  as  latw  48*  N^ 
They  foal  in  June,  July,  and  August  They  are 
i^y,  and  difficult  to  approaclL  xhe  voice  is  a 
shrieking  bray. 
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EQUISETUM  HYEMALE. 

Eqnns  bemippas,  /#.  Geoffroy^  lohalntB  the 
oonntries  to  the  west  of  E.  onager,  tIz.  Syria, 
Meaopotamia,  North  Arabia,  etc.  The  Toice  is 
like  the  brar  of  the  common'  aaa.  This  Is  con- 
sidered by  blyth  to  hare  been  the  hemionns  of 
theandents. 

Asinns  tseniopus,  Ileuglin^  onager  of  the  andents ; 
Equus  asinns,  wild  ass.  This  spedcB  occnn  wild 
in  X.E.  Africa  and  South  Arabia. 

Equos  hemicmns,  PallaSj  the  kiang  or  dzightai 
of  Tibet  and  Centnl  Asia,  is  met  with  across  the 
snowy  Himalaya^  in  Ladakh,  and  otherparts.  It 
is  much  darker  in  hue  than  the  Gor  Khar  or  E. 
onager,  Pallas,  Blvth,  F,  Cuv.^  the  upper  parts 
being  of  a  dull  mddy  brown. 

The  zebras  and  qnaggas,  genus  Hippotiffris,  are 
of  Africa.  The  horse  has  been  found  fossil  in 
Aya.~CVi/.  Mum,  Ind.  Ho, ;  Jerdouy  pp.  286-9.  See 
Horse. 

EQUISETUM  HYEMALE.  SmUh.  Mnh-teih, 
Chik.  This  species  of  the  horse-tail  tribe  of  pUints 
grows  to  a  condderable  height  in  marshy  places 
in  Kan-Buh  and  Shen-si,  and  with  E.  anrense  is 
used  to  polish  wood.  A  large  quantity  of  silex, 
arranged  in  a  beautifully  regular  manner  in  the 
cuticiUar  structure,  confers  this  property  E. 
debile,  Roxh,,  is  a  phmt  of  India  and  Burma. 

ERA.    See  Chronology. 

ERAGROSTIS,  panicum,  pennisetum,  poa, 
rotbellia,  saccharum,  vilfa,  are  the  ^^rasses  of  the 
Doab.  Seyeral  species  of  Eragrostis  grow  in  the 
Panji^,  where  they  are  called  diinka,  kuri,  lamb, 
and  mirukar,  and  are  considered  good  pasture 
grasses. 

KRAN,  a  village  of  a  tract  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Sagar  (Saugor)  district,  Central  Proyinces, 
48  miles  west  of  Sagar  town,  in  lat  24""  5'  30"  N., 
long.  78^  15'  E.,  population  (1870)  446;  its 
monumental  remains  are  attributed  to  Raja 
Bahrat.  The  chief  of  these  is  a  rudelT-sbaped 
image  of  Vishnu  in  his  boar  avatar.  The  tip  of 
the  projecting  tonffue  8np{M>rt8  a  human  figure 
erect.  The  breast  bears  an  inscription,  and,  as  at 
Oodehghir  (Odaigarh^,  a  young  female  bancs  by 
the  arm  from  the  right  .tusk.  On  one  side  of 
Vishnu  stands  a  four-armed  deity,  above  12  feet 
in  height,  with  girt  loins,  a  high  cap,  and  round 
his  neck  and  reaching  to  his  feet  a  thick  orna- 
mental cord.  On  the  columns  before  this  statue 
are  seen  figures  weaving  the  sacred  thread,  with 
twisted  snakes,  elephants,  nude  female  figures, 
seated  Buddhas,  faces  of  satyrs,  and  other  devices. 
Besides  these  and  other  remains,  there  are  three 
figures  of  crouching  lions. — Imp,  Gaz. 

ERANDI.  Hind.  The  castor-oil  plant,  Ricinus 
oommuniB.  The  small  plant  is  called  Cboti  erandi ; 
the  larger,  Barn  erandi.  It  is  the  name  of  a 
tasar  silk-moth,  so  called  because  it  feeds  on  the 
castor-oil  leaves. 

ERANNOBOAS,  the  same  with  the  river  Sone 
or  Heranva.    See  Pataliputra-baha. 

ERECH  of  Scripture,  the  modem  Warka,  near 
the  Euphrates.'  It  was  founded  under  the  second 
ruling  dynasty,  of  the  date  B.c.  2286.    See  Kesra. 

EI&MURUS  SPECTABILIS.    Bieb. 
Bre,Praii,BxMo.,OHSirAB.  I  ShiU,    .    .    .    .  Jhklum. 

This  magnificent  plant  grows  in  the  Panjab  to 
5  or  6  feet  high,  with  dose  spikes  of  white  flowers 
to  half  that  length.  It  is  common  at  places  on 
the  Upper  Cbenab  and  in  the  Jhelum  basin,  at 
from  6(X)0  to  9000  feet.    The  leaves  when  young 
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are  modi  eaten,  both  fnA  and  dir,  ooc^ed  as  a 
vegetable,  and  are  excdlent  treated  as  spinaeh.— 

SUtrarL 

ERI,  as  in  the  Madras  sabmb  Tepery.  meaasa 
tank,  a  large  reservoir  or  pieee  of  water.  It  ii 
a  Tamil  word,  sometimes  a  prefix,  aometimei  t 
suffix;  Vepery means  the  Vepa  tree (Axadincba} 
on  the  tanL 

ERIA.  Hca>.  A  silk  £abrie  used  in  Astn, 
manufactured  from  tiie  cocoon  of  a  wild  walk 
In  Assam  each  householder  reels,  ^ins,  and  wesva 
his  own  cloth,  and  the  holiday  attire  of  tk 
Assamese  is  usually  of  silk.  In  Dnrrang,  a  tkn 
of  good  nik,  measuring  10  yards,  can  be  partfafed 
for  from  5  to  10  rupees,  according  to  the  fineacn. 
The  cloth  is  occasionally  coloured,  but  the  Asma- 
ese  silks  are  usually  of  the  natural  coloiir  aswoaiid 
from  the  cocoon. 

ERICACEiE  of  Be  Candolle,  the  heath  tribe  of 
pknts,  comprising  the  genera  Andromeda,  Css- 
siope,  Gaultheria,  Rhododendron.  Ganltiiera 
fragrantisBima,  Wall,  grows  in  Nepal,  and  there 
are  several  beautiful  species  of  rhododendron  ia 
the  Himalaya. 

ERIGERON,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tlie  order 
Compoeitse;  several  species  occur  in  India.  Ib 
Italy  large  bundles  of  £.  viscosnm,  Linn.,  a  visoons 
species,  are  dipped  in  milk  and  suspended  in  the 
rooms,  to  attract  the  flies. 

ERIKA-VADU,  the  Yerkal  race  in  the  Fenia- 
sula  of  India,  called  also  Yera  KeddL     See  Eruko. 

ERINACEIBiB,  the  hedgehog  fiuxdlj  of  the 
mammalia.  Species  of  the  genera  Erinaoeusaad 
Tupaia  occur  in  India  and  the  Archipdaga 

ERINOCARPUS  NIMMONII.     Grah. 
Chowra,    ....  Can.?  |  Jnngli-Bheiidi,    .     Hxsix 

This  middle-sized  tree  is  common  on  the  Konkan 
ghats ;  flowers  yellow,  in  terminal  panicles,  appear 
in  September  and  October;  frnit  triangular, 
covered  with  bristles ;  angles  somewhat  winged ; 
has  a  pleasing  fragrance ;  baric  is  used  for  makiog 
ropes. — Jaffrey ;  Beddome. 

ERINYS  of  the  Hindus  has  been  identified  with 
the  Greek  Eriimys ;  the  word  means  tiie  fleet  runner. 

ERIOBOTRYA  JAPONICA.    LindL    ljoqp$L 
Mespiloi  Japonicos,  Tkunb, 
Yang-mai,  Yang-ma,  Chin.  |  Kin-ling-tne,     •    .  Chix. 
Lu-ldnh,  Kin-lm-t«ae,  „     |  Fi-Fa, 

This  small  tree  of  Japan  and  China  has  been 
introduced  all  over  the  Dekhan,  the  Panjab,  and 
also  in  Bengal,  where  it  is  much  cultivated  on 
account  of  its  excellent  fruit,  the  beauty  of  the  tree, 
and  the  exquisite  fragrance  of  itB  flowers.  In  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Calcutta  it  blossoms  twice  in 
the  year,  but  bears  fruit  only  once,  viz.  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  It  also  grows  in  great  pof  ection 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  bears  fruit  twice  in  the 
year,  and  is  highly  esteemed  both  for  desserta  vod 
preserves^  The  finest  fruit  is  nroduced  at  tiie  oeeond 
crop,  at  the  end  of.  the  cola  season,  and  requires 
protection  da^  and  night,  from  birds  in  the 
former,  and  flying  foxes  in  the  Utter.  The  fruit 
is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  thin  skin,  a  sweet  add 
pulp,  one  or  two  seeds  in  the  centre,  aometinies 
more.  The  seeds  grow  easQy,  and  the  Iknii 
appears  to  be  capable  of  great  improvement  In 
Ajmir  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  bat  does  not 
tmive  well.  It  is  very  common  in  China,  grown 
along  witii  peaches,  plums,  oranges,  the  Chinese 
gooseberry,  Averrhoa  carambola,  ihe  wanghee, 
Coolda  punctata,  the  longan  and  leedbee.— ^ter- 
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PaniaUy  Pania,  BIalsai*. 
Pulim,  Imbool,  .  Singh. 
£lAvnm  maram,  .  .  Tam. 
Par,  Bmnga, .    .    .    Tbl. 


hurghiTeaZ>UtricU,p,  30;  RiddeU;  Irvine;  Voigt ; 

EBmCAULON  CANTONIENSE,  the  Ku- 
tsing-tflau  of  Chixift,  is  a  troubiesorae  weed  in 
gaidens  and  corn-fields.  This  and  E.  setaceum 
Are  used  there  in  eye  diseases,  tinea  tarsi,  and 
small-pox — Smith, 

ERIOCHEIR  JAPONICUS,  a  crab  of  Man- 
churia, with  a  hairy  hand.  It  is  of  a  dark  olive 
hae,  freckled  and  flat-backed.    They  are  eaten. 

ERIODENDRON  ANFRACTUQSXJM,  D.  C. 
Sombax  pentandnun,  £.  Q<wflainpiiiQ8Raxiiphii,<SEcA. 
Oeiba  pentandra,  Ootrin. 

Shwet  Bhimool, .  .  Bbno. 
"Wlute  cotion  tree,  Eng. 
Sattiao,  Safed  simal,  Hd. 
Sbamieiila,    .    .     Mahs. 

There  are  six  species  of  this  genus,  of  plants ; 
five  of  them  are  natives  of  America,  but  all  are 
iLnown  by  the  name  of  wool  or  cotton  trees. 
They  are  large  trees,  with  a  spongy  wood,  which 
is  used  for  Uttle  besides  making  canoes  in  the 
districts  where  they  grow.  This  one  only  grows 
in  Asia  and  Africa;  it  attains  a  height  of  150 
feet  or  more.  But  there  are  two  varieties  described, 
the  one  growing  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  other 
in  Guinea,  which  differ  chiefly  in  the  colour  of 
their  flowers.  The  Indian  variety,  E.  (a)  Indicum, 
lias  flowers  yellowish  inside  and  white  outside ; 
^^ilst  that  of  Guinea,  E.  (b)  Africanuro,  has  larse 
c^rimson  flowers.  The  Guinea  tree  is  one  of  the 
lai^gest  and  tallest  of  the  forest  trees,  and  the 
trunk  is  employed  for  making  the  largest-sized 
canoes.  This  is  an  elegant  tree  in  Ceylon ;  it  is 
veiy  common  up  to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  and 
IB  common  on  the  Ooromandel  coast.  Tlie  leaves  fall 
during  the  cold  season,  and  the  blossoms  appear 
in  February  before  the  leaves.  It  grows  in  many 
parts  of  the  Dekhan,  but  is  not  common  on  the 
Bombay  side,  save  in  some  parts  of  Kandesh. 
The  trunk  is  perfectly  straight.  Its  light  wood 
is  employed  by  the  toymakers  or  Muchi  race, 
and  is  likewise  used  for  making  rafts  and  floats. 
The  seeds  are  numerous,  smooth,  black,  and 
enveloped  in  a  yery  fine  soft  silky  wool.  The 
gum  is  termed  Huttian  ka  gond,  and  is  given  in 
solution  with  spices  in  bowel  complaints. — O^Sh, ; 
Atrndie;  Gibson;  Wight;  RiddeU;  Cleghom; 
VaiQt*  Thwaites. 

ERIOLl£NA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Stercaliacese.  Six  species  are  known  in  India  and 
[  Burma,  E.  Gandollei,  Hookeriana,qiiinquelocularis, 
spectabilis,  Stocksii,  and  Wallichii  The  heart- 
wood  of  Gandollei,  Hookeriana,  and  WaUicbiana 
is  of  a  reddish-brown  or  brick  red  coloiu*,  hard. 

ERIOPHORUM  GANNABINUM.  RoyU.  The 
ODtton  grass,  or  bhabur  of  Hindustan,  grows 
throughout  the  Panjab  Siwalik  tract,  and  outer 
hills  to  5000  feet ;  in  the  Salt  Range  most  of  the 
baggar  or  bhabar  rope  appears  to  be  made  of 
Anw>pogon  involntus ;  but  part  of  the  cordage 
for  bedsteads,  Persian  wheels,  etc.,  is  made  of 
this.  Its  seeds  are  clothed  at  their  base  with 
a  ootfeon-like  substanoe,  with  which  pillows  are 
■feilffed  and  candle  wieks  made. — Royle;  Stewart. 

ERIVAN,  in  la*.  4(f  10'  N.,  long.  44^  W  E., 
and  8167  feet  above  the  sea,  a  town  in  Russian 
Armenia,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  taken  by  Turks,  Persiaaa,  ajidBusBiana 
From  the  time  of  Nadir  Shah  in  1748,  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Persians  till  taken  by  the  Russians 


.  ERUKU, 

in  1838.    Hie  province  ol  Erhran  ia  watered  by 
a  network  of  canals,  by  the  Kansa,  the  Zangi, 
Abaran,  and  the  great  AipaGhaL    It  contains  508 
villages.— Por(er*«  TraveU;  MacGregor,  p.  195. 
ERMINE. 


SinjAb,  . 
Hermino, 
HermeUn, 


Abab. 
.  Fb. 
.Okb. 


Brmellino, 
QonuMtai, 
Aimino, 


.  It. 

Rus. 

Sp. 
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The  prepared  akin  of  a  weasel,  largely  used  by 
the  wealthy  of  Europe  and  Ghina. 

ERNAAD,  a  naad  or  district  on  the  western 
side  of  ihe  Neilgherries. 

ERRODE,  or  French  rocks,  5  nules  N.of  Seringa, 
patam,  is  a  military  cantonment.  It  was  a  station 
lor  a  French,  regiment  in  the  time  of  Tipu. 

ERTHA,  the  German  goddess  of  the  earth, 
whom  Golonel  Tod  sappoees  to  be  the  Hindu  Ella. 
The  German  Ertha  haa  her  car  drawn  by  a  cow, 
under  which  form  the  Hindus  typify  the  earth 
(Prithivi).— ro<r«  Rajasth,  L  574.    See  Eleosis. 

ERTOGHRUL,  father  of  Usman,  the  founder 
of  the  Turkish  empire  He  was  the  leader  of  a 
little  band,  a  fragment  of  a  tribe  of  O^us  Turk, 
which,  under  Ertoghrul's  father,  Suliman  Shah, 
had  left  their  settlements  in  Khoraaan,  and  so* 
journed  for  a  time  in  Armenia.  After  a  few 
yeais  they  left  this  country  also,  and  were  follow* 
ing  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  towards  Syria, 
when  their  leader  was  accidentally  drowned  in  that 
river.  The  great  part  of  the  tribe  then  dispersed ; 
but  a  little  remnant  of  it  followed  two  of  Suliman*s 
sons,  Ertoghrul  and  Dundar,  who  detennined  to 
seek  a  dwelUnff-phice  in  Asia  Minor,  under  the 
Seljuk  Turk,  A^t-ud-Din,  sultan  of  Iconinm.  The 
adversariesjfromwhosesuperior  force  they  delivered 
Ala-ud-Din,  were  a  host  of  Mongols,  the  dead* 
liest  enemies  of  the  Turk  race.  Ala^ud-Diu,  in 
gratitude  for  this  eminent  service,  bestowed  on 
Erto^ruJ  a  principality  in  Asia  Minor,  near  the 
frontiers  of  the  Bithynian  province  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors.  The  rich  plains  of  Saguta  along 
the  left  bank  of  t&e  river  S^caria,  and  the  higher 
district  on  the  slopes  of  the  Ermeni  mountains, 
became  now  the  pasture-grounds  of  the  father  of 
Othman.  The  town  of  Saguta  or  Snegut  was  his 
also.  Here  he  and  the  ahepherd-warrioxs  who 
had  marched  with  him  from  Khorasan  and 
Armenia,  dwelt  as  denizens  of  the  land.  Erto* 
ghrul  8  force  of  fiffhting  men  was  largely  recruited 
by  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  old  inhabitants, 
who  became  his  subjects ;  and  still  more  advan- 
tageously by  numerous  volunteers  of  kindred 
origin  to  his  own.  The  Turk  race  had  been  exten- 
sively spread  through  Lower  Asia  long  before  the 
time  of  ErtoghruL  Quitting  their  primitive  abodes 
on  the  upper  steppes  of  the  Asiatic  c<mtinent, 
tribe  after  tribe  of  that  martial  family  of  nations 
had  poured  down  upon  the  rich  landsand  tempting 
wealth  of  the  southern  and  western  regions,  when 
the  power  of  the  early  khalifs  had  decayed  like 
that  of  the  Greek  emperors* 

ERU.    Hind.    Manure. 

ERUA  BOVII.  Webb.  This  and  E.  Javanica 
and  E.  scandens  of  Jussieu  grow  up  to  8000  and 
4000  feet  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya.  The  flowers 
have  a  sweet  f  ragraace,  and  the  woolly  f  mit  is  need 
for  stuffing  pillows.— iSteu^ar^ 

ERUKU,  also  called  Erkal,  Yerkalvadu,  Erika- 
yadu,  and  Yerakeddi,  a  homeless  migrating  triba 
in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  occupying  themselvea 
ostensibly  as  bosketmakers  and  in  fortnne^telling;. 


ERULAR. 

But  they  are  notortoiuly  predai(»y,  and  steal 
girls,  whom  they  detote  to  prostitation.  They  are 
found  in  mat  huts  on  the  ontskirts  of  towns,  in 
the  border  distrioU  of  the  Teling,  Tamil^  and 
Canarese  countries. 

ERULAB,  a  Dravidian  raoe  oocupving  the  skirts 
of  the  forests  at  the  base  of  the  Neilgberry  Hills. 
They  dwell  in  the  clefts  of  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
tittle  openings  of  the  woods.  They  arrange  them- 
sdres  into  two  dans,  the  UraU  and  Kuratalei, 
meaning  rulers  and  serfs.  The  word  Eruli  means 
unenlightened  or  barbarous,  from  the  Tamil  word 
Erul,  darkness,  and  is  the  term  applied  to  them 
by  their  neighbours.  They  speak  a  rude  Tamil 
dialect.  They  saorifioe  he-goats  and  cooks  to 
Mahrif  their  deity,  which  is  a  winnowing  fan ;  and 
they  have  minor  deities,  mere  stones,  that  they 
call  Moshani  and  Konadi  Mahri.  They  inter  their 
dead  in  great  pits,  80  or  40  feet  square,  thatched 
oyer  and  planked  across,  with  an  opening  about  a 
cubit  square  in  the  centre  of  the  planking.  Across 
this  opening  are  laid  pieces  of  wood,  on  which 
the  dead  are  placed,  and  corered  with  earth,  and 
are  left  so  till  another  penon  die,  when  the  former 
remains  and  the  earth  are  turned  into  the  pit,  and 
replaced  by  the  newly  dead.  They  are  in  small 
scattered  communities,  practising  a  rude  system 
of  agriculture,  which  scarcely  furnishes  them  with 
sufficient  food.  They  make  use  of  animal  food  of 
CTery  description,  even  Termin  and  reptiles.  They 
collect  the  ]ungle  produce.  They  bunt  and  take 
game  of  erery  description,  with  great  cunning  and 
expertness.  The  other  Neilgherry  Hill  tribes  do 
not  recognise  the  Erular  as  inhabitants  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and  do  not  hold  much  oonrene  with 
them*  The  folk)wing  is  the  result  of  the  weight 
and  measurements  of  an  average  of  25  men, 
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age  26*68  years 

:— 

Hdghk    /.    . 
Headoiroamf.,  . 

61*78  itt. 
l»-83  „ 

Hands,     .    .    .     6*50iii. 
Bnadth  of  haiidi,  8*25  „ 

Neok       „    .     . 

11-69  ., 

Length  of  legs, .  8460  „ 

Chest      „    .    . 

29-91  „ 

Feet,    ....     9-0    „ 

Arms,  .... 

8-42  „ 

Breadth  of  feet,      3-26  „ 

Thighs,     .    .    . 

1517  „ 

Weight  (avoir.),  96-20  Ibe. 

Lsngth  of  arms. 

80-0    „ 

They  are  superior  in  physique  to  the  Knrumbar, 
and  in  some  respects  even  to  that  of  the  Kotar. 
They  do  not  recognise  the  Toda  as  lords,  nor  do 
thev  pay  them  goodoo.  The  women  are  strong 
and  stoutly  built,  and  very  dark  skinned.  Their 
feet,  of  all  the  8.  Indian  races,  are  the  most 
beautifully  formed.  They  wear  heaps  of  red  and 
white  beads  about  their  necks,  thin  wire  bracelets 
and  armlets,  with  ear  and  nose  rings.  The  women 
wear  a  double  fold  of  a  wrapper  cloth,  which 
extends  fiom  the  waist  to  the  knees ;  the  upper 
part  of  their  bodies,  with  their  bosoms,  are  nude. 
At  one  time  the  Erular  rarely  held  communica- 
tion with  the  other  natives,  living  isolated  lives 
in  secluded  places  and  unhealthy  localities,  and 
eking  out  a  precarious  existence.  Their  villages 
were  small,  seldom  exceeding  five  or  six  huts,  and 
cattle  pens  scattered  far  apart,  mostly  located  in 
groves  of  plantain  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  built 
somewhat  after  the  Knrumbar  huts,  surrounded 
hf  the  usual  filth  and  dirt.  They  are  more 
numerous  hi  the  southern  than  in  the  eastern 
parts.  But  of  late  years  they  have  improved 
wonderfully,  by  mixing  with  Others  and  taking 
employ  as  ooones  on  plantations,  and  working 
side  by  side  with  other  natives.  They  give  satis- 
iaolion  to  their  employers.--Z>r.  .SHor/f,  R  O.S. 


ERVUM  HIRSUTUM. 
Jhunjhmiiaii-kari,   Hind. 


WaUe.    T^Mtfl. 
Uasiiri,  Havur  eheuM, 
Pasj. 


This  IS  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley,  betwM  \ 
R^apur  and  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  | 
feet,  grows  in  corn-fields  in  Northern  India,  ssd 
is  cultivated  for  fodder. — Cleghom. 

ERYUM  LENS.    Linn.   The  lentil. 
Adas,  Adi,  .    •    .  Abab.  |  Massnr  pampu*     .    Til. 
Massor,  Maori,  OUJ.,  Hd.    Chiri  sa&asalii,      •     TtL 
Masara,  »    •    •      Sanbk.  | 

This  pulse  is  grown  all  over  India,  and  is  este 
as  a  dal  in  food^  but  is  said  to  be  heating,  sad 
to  cause  eruptions  if  too  much  Indulged  in.  Bf  s 
sUflht  change,  Ervum  lens  became  the  ErvalcBla; 
and  another  person,  with  another  little  chaaie, 
sold  the  same  article  as  Revalenta,  adding  w 
term  Arabica  to  denote  its  Asiatic  origin.  Itt 
flour  is  now  used  all  over  EngUind  by  afi  dmn 
to  make  a  good  wholesome  soup  witJxmt  mes^ 
though  meat,  soup,  and  vegetables  can  be  addaL 
The  knowledge  <»  this  has  rapidly  spread.— 
Stewart:  Has$all 

ERYNQIUM  GAMPESTRE  of  Europe  gravs 
in  EShvl  and  Kashmir.  E.  gigantenm  and  E. 
Perowskianum  are  ornamental  garden  pljuits,  sod 
E.  planum  grows  in  Kashmir. — Stewart;  HoniA; 
Riddell 

ERYSIMUM  PERFOLIATUM  is  cnltivatedia 
Japan  for  its  oil-seeds. — CSK,  p.  187. 

ERTSIPHE  TAURICA  is  one  of  tlie  fungi  of 
the  Himalaya. 

ERYTURAS,  son  of  Ariarius,  a  aatnp  ot 
Phrygia.  ;Eiythras  was  banished  by  Darius  to 
Kishm  island,  and  Nearohus  was  told  that  Eiythras 
bad  given  his  name  to  the  adjoining  sea. 

ERYTHREAN  SEA  (Pliny,  Ub.  vi.  caps.  xxziS. 
and  xxxiv.)  was  applied  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
as  well  as  to  the  two  gulfs  which  it  fonm 
on  each  side  of  Arabia.  Herodotus  inolndes  the 
Arabian  Sea  and  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  under 
the  general  name  of  Red  or  Erythrean.  And 
Pliny  stvles  the  Persian  Gulf  '  a  bay  of  the  Bed 
Sea**  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  however,  gene- 
ndly  used  the  term  Persian  Gulf ;  but  it  ^»pears 
also  among  them  as  the  Babylonian  Sea  and  the 
Erythrean  Sea,  and  this  has  caused  a  confuakMi 
with  the  Red  Sea.  The  Persian  GiUf  by  many  is 
described  as  the  Ghreen  Sea,  also  in  Eastern  manu- 
scripts as  the  Sea  of  Fare  or  Pars,  of  Oman,  of 
Kirman,  of  Katis,  of  Basrah,  deriving  theae  and 
other  names  from  the  adjoining  provinces  and 
remarkable  places  on  its  Arabian  and  Peiaian 
coasts.    See  Red  Sea. 

ERYTfiRIKA,  a  genus  of  tropical  trees  and 
tuberous  herbs,  with  clusters  of  very  large,  \oog 
flowers,  which  are  usually  of  the  Wightest  red, 
whence  their  name  of  coral  trees.  Moore,  when 
describing  the  Indian  islands,  notices  the 

*  Oay,  sparkling  loorim,  mioh  aa  aisam  beiiwaa 
Tho  onmson  nowen  <»  tha  oonJ  tree, 
bi  the  warm  islea  of  India's  simay  sea.* 

Frequently  their  stems  are  defended  by  atif 
piiokks.  Voigt  notioea  11  and  Gamble  8  speelm 
as  known  in  India.«^  Voigt,  p.  .Sa7. 

ERYTHRINA  ARBORfiSCSNS.  Rnwk. 
Pariflla,    ....  BSAS.  |  Gul  nashtar,      •    .  Faiki. 

Thab OKHIAB.    Oflera,  Qaderwi^  .  Bavi. 

Gnl  naMT,    .    .    .  Pavj.  |  Podara,   •    •    4    flCKW. 

Grows  up  to  7000  feet  in  the  Outer  Hbnalaya, 
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ftom  the  Ganges  and  Bhutan,  also  in  the  Khauya 
HiUa;  wood  spongy* 
BRYTHRINA  INDICA.    Lam.    Coral  tree. 

Beno.    Forrad,  Pangr*,    .  HlKB. 

Bxmir.    Kandara,.    .    .     Baksk. 

Can.    Erabadagan,   .     Singh. 

Ohin.    Monikka^      .    .    .    Tam. 

Badidaehettu?.    .    Tbl. 


Faliia  mandar, . 
Xa-theei,     .    . 

Modttga  Ttikiha, 

Hooohy-wood  tree. 


Enq 


Chalo-dhona,     .    Ubiya? 


A  large  tree  of  all  India  and  the  Archipelago, 
flowering  at  ike  beginning  of  the  hot  season, 
its  seeds  ripening  in  June  and  July.  Its  place 
in  the  forests  is  generally  taken  by  £rythrina 
saberoea.  It  sapplies  a  soft  white  wood,  as 
easi^  worked  as  the  pine,  commonly  used  for  light 
boxes»  scabbards,  children's  toys,  n^ts,  fishermen's 
flcMtii  and  is  hollowed  out  and  made  into  canoes. 
The  wood  used  for  this  purpose  in  Upper  Hindu- 
stan is  the  Bombaz  oeiba.  This  is  the  Much!  wood 
of  Madras,  and  the  varnished  toys  from  the  North- 
em  Oircars  are  made  of  it  For  sword  scabbards 
it  ifl  a  first-rate  material.  It  is  eaten  by  white 
ants  esgerly.  This  tree  is  employed  to  support 
tbe  blaok  pepper  vine,  being  of  quick  growth  from 
aottuigs,  with  firm,  permanent,  smooth  bark, 
which  nerer  peels  off,  and  gives  firm  hold  to  the 
roots  of  the  vine,  and  they  are  full  of  leaves  and 
veiy  shady  daring  the  hottest  months  of  the  year, 
nvhioh  shelters  the  vine  from  the  intense  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  keeps  the  ground  moist.  As  soon  as 
the  hottest  weather  is  over,  the  leaves  drop,  and 
expose  the  vines  to  the  sun  and  weather  during 
the oool season. — Raxb.;  Aintliei  Wight;  Mason; 
O'Sh.;  CUghom;  Thw, 

ERYTHBINA  OVAUFOLIA.    Roxb. 
H«rikaAkia»  •    •    Bxno.  |  Tak  erra  baddu  gan,  Sino. 

A  tree  of  the  hot,  drier  parts  of  Ceylon,  and 
gtiowB  in  Bengal. — Roxb, ;  Voigi ;  Thw. 

EBYTHKINA  STRIGTA.  Eoxb.  This  is  a 
koge  tree  very  common  on  the  western  side  of  the 
MfSbas  Presidency  -,  the  wood,  as  in  all  the  other 
evy^nnas,  is  soft,  light,  and  iit>ongy.  It  is 
esnployed  as  a  substitute  for  deal,  is  much  in  use 
in  the  manufiactore  of  toys,  trunks,  etc.,  and  ia 
afterfarde  varnished,  its  large  pores  admitting 
and  retaining  the  varnish  better  than  almost  any 
otiier  wood ;  the  wood  is  not  liable  to  warp,  con- 
tmel,  or  q[>Ut.  It  is  also  used  for  the  scabbards 
ai  m  iiaponsL"-B8<f dome. 

BRTTHRINA  SUBER08A.    Roxb. 
Hmii,  Motaga,  .    .  Tax.  |  Modaga,  ....    Txl. 

A  small  tree  of  all  India,  growing  in  every  soil 
and  sitoation ;  leaves  deciduous  during  the  cold 
season.  Flowers  in  February  and  March,  soon 
after  whidi  the  leaves  appear ;  the  trunk  is  gene- 
nXtj  efeet  from  8  to  1 2  feet  to  the  branches.  The 
trunk  is  covered  with  deeply  ciadced  corky  bark. 

ERYTHRINA  SUBLOBATA.    Roxb. 
BadadomaT.    .    .    Tam .  |  MuUn  tnoduga, .    .     TKL. 

lliis  tree  is  a  native  of  the  inland  mountains  of 
the  Oin»n,  and  is  frequently  of  great  sise,  with 
bnaclies  4>^'®"^^>)?  ^^  numerous,  and  trunk 
without  prickles.  The  wood  is  remarkably 
Hght,  soft,  and  spongy,  and  is  much  employed 
by  the  Ifuchis,  who  make  trunks,  toys,  and 
other  tidngs  that  are  to  be  varnished,  the  wood 
retailing  its  priming  or  under  coat  of  paint  better 
ahnost  Umt  any  other  wood ;  and  it  is  not  liable 
to  warvk  contract,  or  split  The  Muchis  at 
OondapUly  and  Nunapur  are  famed  for  their  art 
hi  forming  and  varnishing  this  wood  for  toys,  etc. 
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It  is  planted  by  the  Tamil  people  about  their 
temples.  In  Bengal,  the  leaves  fall  during  the 
cold  sesson  in  February;  when  destitute  of  foliage, 
the  blossoms  appear,  and  soon  afterwards  uie 
leaves;  the  seed  ripens  in  May.  The  trunk  is 
perfectly  straight,  in  large  trees  five  or  six  feet  in 
circumference,  tapering  regularly ;  and  the  seeds 
are  enveloped  in  fine  soft  or  silky  wool,  adhering 
slightly  to  them.— i?oa:&.  iii.  254 ;  Rohde's  MSS. 

ERYTHR08PERMUM  PHYTOLACCOIDEa 
Oard.  A  middle-sised  tree  of  the  Ambagamowa 
and  Ratnapura  districts  in  Ceylon,  growing  up  to 
an  elevation  of  1500  feet. — Thw,  p.  18. 

ERYTHROXYLON,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Liiiese.  £.  Burmanicum,  Kunthianum,  and 
monogynum  are  known  in  the  East  Indies.  The 
heart- wood  of  E.  monogynum,  Roxb.,  has  a 
pleasant  resinous  smell,  is  very  hard,  and  takes  a 
beautiful  polish.  Bedaome  gives  it  ss  a  synonym 
of  E.  Indicum,  D.  G.  calls  it  bastard  sandal, 
also  Bevadaru  and  Adavi  goranta.  Wood  is  usea 
as  a  substitute  for  sandal- wood ;  and  an  empyreu* 
matic  oil  or  wood-tar  of  a  reddish-brown  cdour 
is  procured  from  it,  which  is  used  for  preserving 
the  wood  employed  in  construction  of  native 
boats. 

In  South  America,  the  leaves  of  E.  coca,  Lam.^ 
are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  used  as  a  mssticatory. 
In  the  time  of  the  first  Inoas,  its  use  wss  specially 
restricted  to  certain  religious  rites,  and  the  private 
consumption  of  the  monarch.  But  when  Peru 
was  subjugated  by  the  Spaniards,  they  found 
coca  used  as  a  means  of  exchange  in  the  absence 
of  a  metallic  currency,  and  one  of  their  early 
monopolies  was  that  of  its  cultivation.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  warmer 
valleys  near  La  Paz,  covering  the  mountain 
slopes,  under  about  7000  feet  elevation.  The 
leaves  are  chewed  with  a  minute  quantity  of  an 
lUkaline  paste,  serving  as  a  condiment,  made  from 
the  ashes  of  the  quinoa ;  but  also  of  a  cactus  or 
some  other  plant,  or  in  some  parts  of  ike  con- 
tinent, with  lime.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  the  use  of  this  nervous  stimulant,  is 
the  power  which  it  confers  to  endure  long- 
continued  fatigue.  The  miner  will  perform  for 
twelve  long  hours  the  work  of  the  mine,  and 
sometimes  even  doubles  that  period,  without 
taking  any  further  sustenance  than  a  handful  of 
parched  maize,  but  every  three  hours  he  makes  a 
pause  for  the  purpose  of  chewing  coca.  Its  leaves 
are  called  spadic,  also  coca,  and  they  contain  two 
alkaloids,  cocain  and  hvgrin,  also  a  peculiar  tannic 
acid.  More  than  £600,000  worth  are  annually 
collected.  Whether  the  Asiatic  species  of  this 
genus  have  this  sustaining  power,  is  not  known. — 
Markham:  Poeppig ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv. part vii.  p.  81. 

ERZRUM,  Arz-i-Rum,  or  Roman  or  Constan- 
tinople territory,  was  taken  with  pillage  and  havoc 
by  the  Tartars  in  1241.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
pashalic  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  is  about 
ten  days'  journey  from  the  Persian  frontier.  It  is 
built  on  an  elevated  plain  about  6000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  cold  there  is  intense, 
and  lasts  usuallv  from  September  till  May. 
Lying  on  the  high  road  from  Persia  to  Constan- 
tinople, it  is  the  resort  of  many  merchants  and 
caravans ;  but  it  has  not  recovered  the  Russian 
occupation  in  1829,  when  its  fortifications  were 
dismantled,  and  many  of  its  most  opulent  and 
industrious  inhabitants,  the  Armenians,  were  in- 


ES. 


ESTHER. 


iluced  to  emigrate.    One  of  the  branches  of  the 
Euphrates  flows  at  a  short  distance  below  the  city. 

£S  or  CBs,  according  to  the  translator  of  the 
Eddas,  is  the  name  for  God  with  all  the  Celtic 
races.  So  it  was  with  the  Tuscans,  doubtless 
from  the  Sanskrit,  or  rather  from  a  more  pro- 
vincial tongue,  the  common  contraction  of  Eswur, 
the  Egyptian  Osiris,  the  Persian  Syr,  the  sim- 
god.  Thor  is  called  Asa  Thor,  the  Lord  Thor ; 
and  Odin  is  also  called  As  or  Lord ;  the  Gauls 
also  called  him  (£s  or  Es,  and  with  a  Latin  ter- 
mination, Hesus,  whom  Lucan  calls  Esus.  Eswara 
is  a  usual  title  of  Siva. 
.Jiajasthan,  i.  p.  564. 

ESA  KHAIL,  an  Afghan  tribe  on  the  Pan- 
jab  frontier,  who,  along  with  the  Shiah  Turi  and 
the  Jaji,  dwell  on  the  daman  or  skirt  of  the 
Sulimani  range.  The  Esa  Khail  occupy  the 
banks  and  islets  of  the  Indus  in  a  valley  contain- 
ing 45  villages.  It  is  a  narrow  oblong  strip 
between  the  Indus  and  a  long  spur  of  the  Khuttak 
range,  that  runs  southward  into  the  plain. — 
Ilec.  Govt,  of  India,  No.  11. 

ESCHSCHOLTZIA,  one  of  the  Papaveraceae,  a 
very  beautiful,  very  delicate  little  flower,  of  a 
deep  yellow  orange  colour.  E.  cristata,  Tatarinov^ 
the  Hiang-ju  of  the  Chinese,  is  a  fragrant  plant  of 
China.--^'miM ;  RuldeU, 

ESCULAPIUS,  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Komans,  the  deifled  mort«d  to  whom  the  care  of 
medicine  and  health  pertained.  Esmun,  the 
snake-god  of  the  Phoenicians,  is  identified  by 
Bunsen  (iv.  p.  259)  with  the  Egyptian  Hermes, 
called  Tet  and  Taautes  in  Phoenician.  Esmun  is 
strictly  a  Phoenician  god.  He  was  especially 
worshipped  at  Berytus.  At  Carthage  he  was 
called  the  highest  god,  together  with  Astarte  and 
Hercules.  At  Babylon,  Bel  corresponded  with 
liim.  According  to  Jamblichus  and  the  Hermetic 
books,  the  Egyptian  name  of  Esculapius  was 
Kameph  (Bunsen,  iv.  pp.  256-7).  The  Aswini- 
Kumara,  the  sons  of  Surya,  amongst  the  Hindus, 
correspond  with  the  western  Greek  and  Roman 
Esculapius ;  but  Dhanwantari,  a  phvsician,  is  also 
the  analogue.  The  Esculapian  rod  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  a  stem  of  a  Bauhinia  plant. 
It  is  probably,  however,  the  form  serpents  assume 
when  in  congress,  and  which  is  represented  at 
every  Hindu  serpent  shrine.  The  Hindu  Escu- 
lapius has  no  rod. 

ESDAILE,  Dr.,  ob.  1859  at  Sydenham,  a 
Bengal  medical  officer,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Esdaile,  was  bom  at  Montrose  6th  February 
1808.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
mesmerism.  His  first  trial  was  casual.  Seeing  a 
felon  in  agony  after  a  surgical  operation,  he 
thought  he  would  try  to  mesmerize  the  sufferer, 
who  presently  exhibited  the  phenomena  which 
were  witnessed  in  England.  After  this  time  Dr. 
Esdaile  performed  a  very  large  number  of  surgical 
operations — some  of  them  absolutely  gigantic 
— without  pain.  In  1846  he  removed  21  tumours, 
some  weighing  30  lbs.,  one  40  lbs.,  and  one  112 
lbs. ;  in  1847-48,  one  of  40  lbs.,  and  another  of 
100 lbs.  in  weight;  in  1848,  34,  some  of  very 
great  size  and  weight  In  1849  he  removed  10, 
some  very  large.  In  1849  he  performed  62  capital 
operations.  After  100  capital  operations,  with 
insensibility,  only  two  patients  died  within  a 
month,— one  from  cholera,  and  the  other  from 
lock-jaw. 


ESKAR.    Can.    A  village  servaai 

ESPARTO,  a  valuable  paper  matenJof] 
Africa,  in  use  since  the  middle  of  the  19tii  e 
tury.    See  Stipa. 

ESSENIAXS,  a  sect  amongst  the  Hebren,! 
every  day  saluted  the  rising  sun. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS,  called  also  volataledh,! 
Atr  of  the  Arabs  and  Hwa-ln  of  the  < 
are  obtained  from  various  parts  of  odoi 
plants,  chiefly  by  distillation,  but  sIbo  bytti' 
chemical  perfuming  process  of  enfloweriiie.  Af 
best  known  voktile  oils  are  thoee  of  imos^ 
Edda^  ii.  pp.  45-6 ;  Tod's    aniseed,  bergamot,  cajapuU,  chamomile,  etnfk^- , 

dtronelle,  ^ 


caraway,  cassia,  cinnamon, 
juniper,  lavender,  lemons,  lemon  gnas, 
nutmeg,  orange,  peppermint,  pimento,  rindii^ 
rosemary,  roses  (otto),  savins,  saflBafm,  mk^ 
but  in  India,  sandal-wood,  jasmine,  mrtoefi)'' 
indeed,  every  odoriferous  pUrnt  isbytheperfiial 
made  to  yield  perfumed  oil.  The  diambelki- 
atr  of  Lucknow,  extracted  from  the  petdi  tf 
Jasminum  grandiflomm,  sells  at  2  rqM  yf 
tola.  This  plant  is  extensively  oolMriii 
gardens  in  Lucknow  for  the  sake  of  its  ftm 
Motiah  or  Belak-ki-atr  of  Lucknow,  Jaoaiini 
sambac,  also  extracted  from  the  petsfa,  Bettiit 
2  rupees  per  tola.  It  is  cultivated  extenflrdyii 
gardens  in  Lucknow  for  the  sake  of  its  iJovRi 
and  is  coloured  red  hj  means  of  dragon^  bloiA 
The  essential  oils  of  cinnamon,  eitioiie9e,aJ 
lemon  grass  are  made  chiefly  in  tiie  ndghbov* 
hood  of  Galle,  in  the  southern  proTinea  «f 
Ceylon.  The  oil  of  ciimamon  is  also  msdehiyif 
at  Colombo  from  the  broken  or  inferior  pieosv 
bark  rejected  in  packing  the  bales  of  spioe.  Hk 
Andropogon  mnricatum,  Jasminum  grandiikitBi 
J.  sambfK;,  Lawsonia  inermis,  PaDdanv  obt- 
tissimus,  and  the  rose  flowers  are  all  vSSaA 
Common  mustard  oil  is  (^«n  scented  with  mih- 
ghuasa,  and  sold  as  an  essential  oil  See  Atr; 
Oils;  Otta 

ESTHER.  In  the  centre  of  Hamadis  ii  ^ 
tomb  of  Ali  bin  Sina  ( Avicenna),  and  sot  f» 
from  it  are  those  of  Esther  and  Mofdeeii,  wh 
are  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  ^^^^ 
town,  and  kqst  in  a  perfect  state  of  repair.  On 
the  dome  over  these  tombs  is  an  VBtea^  ^ 
the  effect  that  Elias  and  Samuel,  sona  of  Kacba, 
flnished  building  this  temple  over  the  tooh  « 
Mordecai  and  Esther  on  the  15th  of  the  wtm 
Adar,  4474^  The  timbs  are  made.of  bard  UmI 
wood,  whioh  has  suffered  Uttlefirom  the  effectiiot 
time  during  the  11  j^  oentories  th^  have  exM^l 
They  are  covered  with  Hebrew  inscfiptiona,  tm 
YGTj  legible,  of  which  Sir  John  Jialcoto  m 
given  the  following  translation:— *  At  th^laj 
there  was  in  the  palace  of  Susa  a  oertais  Jeva 
the  name  of  Mordecai ;  he  was  the  son  of  W  « 
Shimei,  who  was  the  son  of  Kish,  a  Beoy^JJ 
for  Mordecai  the  Jew  was  the  second  of  tttf 
name  under  the  king  Ahasnerus,  a  man  »"* 
distinguished  among  the  Jews,  and  en joyiog  ^ 
consideration  amongst  his  own  people,  anajj 
for  their  welfare,  and  seeking  to  P"*"^^ 
peace  of  all  Asia.'  The  traveller,  u^^ 
would  never  recognise  them  as  tomha.  W«  W 
is  by  a  low  door,  and  the  tombs  oocroy  thewWJ 
of  the  internal  space  to  the  oeifiny,  JesvUB 
only  a  very  narrow  passage  for  walkiog  r«jj* 
the  huge  stone-like  oanstroetion  in  the  ib»J» 
LiteraUj  not  an  inch  is  left  on  the  whitew«»« 
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^walla  on  which  the  Jewish  pilgrims  of  a  tlionsrud 
years  have  not  inscribed  their  names. — Ed. 
F'errier^  Joum.  p.  87. 

EISWARA,  a  title  of  Siva,  who  is  also  styled 
Mahadeva,  the  great  god ;  Maheswara,  the  great 
lord  ;  Bhuvaneswara,  the  lord  of  the  eturth ; 
Brahm-eswaia,  is  the  lord  of  lords,  or  the  lord  of 
the  first  creatiye  energy.    See  Es. 

£TA,  an  nndean  race  in  Japan,  carriers, 
tanners,  about  three  millions. 

.  £TAH,  a  revenue  district  in  the  North- Western 
Provinces  of  India,  lying  between  lat.  27^  19'  42" 
and  28**  1'  89"  N.,  and  long.  78*»  27'  26"  and  79*^ 
19'  28"  E.  Area,  1512  square  miles ;  population 
in  1872,  703,527.  From  the  6th  to  the  10th 
century,  Etah  appears  to  have  been  held  by  Ahir 
and  Bhar,  and  then  to  have  been  occupied  by 
Hie  Rajputs.  The  Rajputs  are  57,025 ;  the  Banyas 
or  trading  castes,  13,056.  The  Ohamars  are  the 
most  numerous  tribe,  forming  the  landless  labour- 
ix^  class  throughout  the  whole  Doab. — Tmp,  Gaz. 
BTAMU.  Tel.  Pikota,  Tam.  A  lever  for 
raising  water. 

ETAWAH,  a  revenue  district  in  the  North- 
western Provinces^  lying  between  lat  26'*  21'  8" 
and  27**  0*  25"  N.,  and  between  long.  78**  47'  20" 
and  79**  47'  20"  B.  Area  (1878),  1691  square 
miles ;  population  (1872),  668,641  persons.  The 
Chamar,  96,928,  are  agricultural  labourers ;  Ahir, 
75,035,  come  next,  and  have  some  landed  property 
of  small  value. — Imp.  Gaz, 

ETHER,  the  ur,  the  atmosphere.  In  India^ 
amongst  the  Aryan  Hindus  of  the  Vedic  times, 
adoration  was  offered  to  Ether  as  Indra  (Zeus), 
with  the  sacrifice  of  milk  and  the  fermented  juice 
of  plants.    See  Elements. 

£THER,  medicinal  substances  obtained  by  dis- 
tflling  alcohol  with  an  acid.  There  are  several 
eihersj  they  are  very  inflammable. 

BTHERSBY,  Lieot.,  Indian  navy,  in  1884-86 
made  an  excellent  but  incomplete  survey  of  the 
Oolf  ci  Gambay  ;  and  the  coasts  to  the  westward 
were  surveyed  by  Lieuts.  Whitelocke  add  Con- 
Btable  and  Mr.  Jones.  Between  1844  and  1852, 
LientB.  Saunders,  Rennie,  Taylor,  Constable,  and 
other  officers,  surveyed  other  portions  of  the  west 
coast,  and  Lieut  Selby  completed  the  off-shore 
aonndings  on  the  west  coast 

ETHIOPIA,  a  countiy  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
torea,  corresponding  to  the  present  kingdoms  of 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  It  was  also  called  Seba, 
also  Meroe.  It  was  at  one  time  occupied  by 
Arabs,  under  a  settled  form  of  government,  who 
conqaered  Nubia  and  harassed  the  Thebans. 
During  the  earlier  Christian  centuries  the  Arabs 
were  conquered  by  the  Egyptians. — Skarpe^  L  104. 
ETREK,  a  considerable  river,  about  800  miles 
long,  which  drains  a  wide  valley  lying  between 
two  ranges  of  hilLa.  It  runs  nearly  N.W.  from 
near  Meshed  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  into  which  it 
diaembogaes  at  its  S.E.  comer.  Its  lower  course 
im  throng  wide  and  fertile  phiins,  over  which  the 
Yomut  Tvkomana  roam.  They  have  a  village 
on  the  left  heaik.'^ColUtt,  C.  As. 

ETWAR.  Hind.  Abbreviation  of  Adityavara, 
Sunday. 

ETYMANDER,  ol  the  dasrics,  is  the  river 
Helnaaod. 

El'ZEL,  known  to  Europe  as  Attila,  was  the 
leader  of  1^  Hiong-nu,  a  pastoral  tribe  who  had 
been  expelled  from  the  borders  of  China  by  the 


powerful  dynas'y  of  Han,  and  formed  one  of  the 
tribes  who  roam  in  the  lands  from  the  Altai  to  the 
walls  of  China.  The  Hiong-nu,  after  their  inroad 
on  the  Crothlo  empire  of  Hermanrich,  made  tiieir 
way,  under  Etzel,  into  the  heart  of  France. 
Hordes  from  the  same  regions,  under  Togral  Beg, 
and  Seljuk,  and  Mahmud,  and  Chengiz,  and 
Timur,  and  Othman,  have  nnce  then  overwhelmed 
the  khalifat  and  the  empires  of  China,  of  Bysm- 
tium,  and  Hindustan ;  and  lineal  descendants  of 
the  shepherds  of  High  Asia  still  sit  on  the  throne 
of  Cyrus  and  on  that  of  the  great  Constantine. 

EUCALYPTUS.  This  genus  of  lofty  trees  is 
found  in  the  Malay  Pem^nila,  but  it  is  chiefly 
in  Australia,  where  the  numerous  species  occur  in 
great  profusion,  and,  with  the  leafless  acacia  trees, 
give  a  most  remarkable  character  to  the  scenery. 
Several  eucalypti  have  been  introduced  into  India, 
and  are  growing  on  the  Neilgherry  HiUs.  Their 
Australian  names— blue,  grev,  spotted  gum  trees, 
eta,  non-bark,  stringy  bark,  blood- wood,  box, 
peppermint,  swamp  ash,  mahogany  trees,  etc. — 
are  terms  which  vary  in  each  district  Many  of 
them  yield  a  timber  tougher  and  more  durable  for 
shipbuilding  than  either  oak  or  teak,  and  not 
liable  to  injury  from  salt  water  or  white  ants.  An 
essential  oil  is  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  one 
variety,  the  E.  robusta,  which  was  pronounced 
not  unlike  cajaputi,  and  very  fragrant  All  the 
varieties  tried  on  the  Neilgherries  have  succeeded, 
on  every  description  of  soil,  from  the  swamp  to 
the  poorest  day,  at  all  elevations,  but  also  with 
a  rate  of  growth  little  short  of  miraculous,  viz. 
a  foot  per  mensem,  whereas  hard  woods  in  Britain 
progress  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  annually.  House- 
holders on  the  Neilgherries  are  now  covering  their 
compounds  with  the  eucalypti,andwith  that  pretty 
Australian  favourite  the  Acacia  melanoxylou, 
which  is  so  invaluable  as  a  source  of  fuel ;  for,  like 
the  perennial  grasses,  the  more  it  is  cut  the  better 
it  grows.  E.  acmenoides,  amygdalina  or  white 
peppermint  tree  or  ash  tree,  botryoides,  calophylla 
or  red  gum  tree,  dtriodora,  coriacea,  comuta  or  yate 
tree,  corymbosa  or  blood-wood  tree,  diversicolor 
or  karri,  doratoxylon  or  spear  tree,  eugenioides, 
ficifolia,  globulus  or  blue  gum  tree,  gomphocephala 
or  tooart,  goniocalyx,  Gunnii,  hemiphloa  or  box 
tree,  leucoxylon  or  iron-bark  tree,  loxophleba  or 
York  gum  tree,  macrorrhyncha  or  stringy  bark 
tree,  maculata  or  spotted  gum  tree,  marginata 
or  jarrah  or  mahc^any  tree,  melanophloia  or 
iron-bark  tree,  mdiodora  or  yellow  box  tree, 
microcorys  or  stringy  bark  tree,  microtheca, 
obUquoa  or  stringy  bark  tree,  oleosa  or  mallee, 
paniculata  or  white  iron-bark  tree,  phoenicea, 
pilularis  or  black  butt  tree,  poalyphylla,  poly- 
anthemos  or  red  box,  raveretiana  grey  gum  tree 
or  iron  gum  tree,  redunca  or  white  gum  tree, 
resinifera,  robusta,  rostrata  or  red  gum  tree, 
salmonopUoia  or  salmon-barked  gum  tree,  saliqua 
or  white  or  grey  gum  tree,  salubris  or  gimlet 
wood  or  fluted  gum  tree,  siderophloia  or  white 
iron-bark  tree,  Stuartiana,  tereticomis  or  red  gum 
tree,  tenninalis  or  blood  -  wood  tree,  tessekria, 
viminalis  or  manna  gum  tree,  virgata  or  stringy 
bark  tree.  -  The  useful  products  to  be  obtained 
from  these  trees  are  very  numerous,  and  include, 
in  addition  to  timber  and  potash,  oils,  tars,  adds, 
dyes,  and  tans. 

£.  globulus  has  acquired  a  high  reputation  for 
rendering  habitablelocalities  which  were  previously 
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ike  vaihe^l^j  eeati  of  malam.  In  Algeria  a»d 
Portugal  are  valleyi  which  only  a  few  jwn  nnee 
were  most  unhealthy,  but  which  havebeen  rendered 
galubriouB  by  the  pUuting  ol  Bome  el  theee  treea ; 
while  a  strOung  example  ol  their  f  ever-preyenting 
propertlee  is  furnished  by  the  re-habitation  of  a 
deserted  cluster  of  monastio  buildings  in  the  most 
desolate  part  of  the  Gapagagnat  about  three  miks 
ffom  Bome.  This  was  effected  by  some  Trappist 
mopks,  who  planted,  six  years  since,  groves  of 
the  eucalyptus.  Fw  eentuiies  the  fCTer-stricken 
mon]u  bad  battled  agaiqst  the  malaria,  until, 
towards  the  close  of  the  Uwt  century,  the  monastery 
was  deserted.  Jts  leaves  have  been  recommended 
as  a  febrifuge ;  but  the  Goremment  Quinologist 
informed  the  Madras  Gorenunent  that  he  had 
examined  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the  Eucalyptus 
globulus,  apd  had  satisfied  himself  that  neithw 
quinine,  quinidine,  einchonidine,  nor  cinchonine 
is  ocwtained  in  the  plant  in  any  proportion. 

Eucalyptus  Oil  is  a  volatile  oil  obtained  fv>m  the 
foliage  <u  all  the  species  of  Eucalyptus,  frcnn  0*6 
to  3*3  per  cent  For  select  varnishes,  it  dissolves 
camplfov.  pii)9  resins,  elemi,  saiidaiac,  kanii,  dam* 
mer,  asphalts,  xanthorrhosa  resin,  dragon's  blood, 
benzol,  copal,  amber,  anime,  shell-lac,  caoutchouc, 
wax,  etc.— i^.  van  Muelfen  Q.  Bennett;  0'Sk>f 
Sinmonds;  Eng.  Cyc 

BUCHEUMA  SPINOSUM,  Ag.,  of  Malacca, 
yields  part  of  the  agar-agar  of  commerce.    The 
plants  and  their  synonyms  which  yield  the  oom^ 
mercial  agar-agar  are  as  under : — 
Sasheuma  opinoeum,  Ag» 
Fnous  spiaomu,  JUtm^ 
F.  tenax. 


Qigaiiina  tenax,  Turner. 

Buliug. Jav. 

Dongl  aongi,  .    •    .  Mac. 


Gtgsrtias  spinoBa,  €hPtv» 
Plooaria  oaadida,  JITiMf. 
GcaoilUria  tensx. 
G.  spinoaa. 

A«ar-agar, .    .    .  Maxat, 
]Pa^a^g,  Sajor-kwang,  „ 

Plocaria  Candida,  NeeSy  yields  the  Ceylon  moss ; 
and  the  whole  thallus  of  this  ofi^  of  the  algss  is 
sometimes  imported  from  Ceylpn  into  Britain,  and 
used  there  for  dressing  silk  goods.  The  Malay 
name  of  agar-agar  is  also  given  io  the  Graoillaria 
spinosa,  likewise  one  of  the  alg»,  of  the  order 
Ebodymeniacee,  and  seems  to  have  as  synonyms 
Gigartina  tena^,  also  Gracillaria  tenax,  lUso  Focus 
tenax  of  Turner.  Mr.  Williams  and  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Morrison  say  of  the  Gigartina  tenax,  that  the 
Chinese  people  collect  this  sea-weed  on  the  eoast 
to  a  great  extent.  It  is  boiled,  and  the  trans- 
parent glue  obtained  is  brushed  upon  a  porous 
lind  of  paper  called  sha-chi,  which  it  renders 
nearly  transparent  It  is  also  used  as  a  sise  for 
stiffening  silks  and  jp;auze,  and  is  extepsively  em- 
ployed in  the  maau&cture  of  lanterns  and  in  the 
preparation  of  pifper  for  lattices  and  windows. 
This  and  other  kinds  of  fuel  are  boiled  down  to  a 
jelly  by  the  isUnders  on  the  south,  and  exten*- 
Sively  used  for  food  (Williams,  p.  276).  The 
Honourable  Mr.  Morrison  sa^  of  the  Gra<$illaria 
tenax,  the  Fucus  tenax  of  Turner,  about 
27,000  pounds  of  it  are  annually  imported  into 
Canton  from  the  provinces  of  Foh-kien  find  Tchi- 
kiang,  and  sold  for  6d  to  8d.  the  pound.  Mr. 
Jfeill  thinks  that  the  gummy  substance,  called 
chin-chou  or  hai-tsai  in  China  and  Jspsn,  f»w 
b^  eomppsed  of  this  sut^st^nce.  Windows  madp 
of  slips  of  bamboos,  and  crossed  diagonally,  hav^ 
frequently  their  interstices  wholly  filled  with  the 

^**^,i^V  ^*  haifteai.-^JfprrMe«,  Com. 
Sumnu;  WmoMS, 


EUGHIRUS,  a  genus  of  beetles,  one  of  tb 
(^amellicomes,  said  to  have  similar  habits  to  ife 
congener  Lucanus  oervus.  Euchinis  longinuuiai, 
the  long -aimed  chafer  ol  Ambojna,  dnnfatie 
sap  of  the  sugar  pafans.  It  is  a  slugipsh  isMOk- 
WoOace,  p.  300.    See  BeeUes ;  Insects. 

EUCHLiENA  LUXURIANS.  Durm,  Afoddr 
grass  of  Guatemala;  has  been  intiodoflediiii 
Northern  India. 

EUCRATIDES,  a  Badarian  king,  B.0. 186,  fb 
miled  over  Baotriana,  Ariana,  Patalene,  Sjn^ 
Larioe,  Nisa,  Gandharitis,  Peukelaotis,  and  TiA 
While  still  ruling,  Antimachus  Nicopluffoi  wU 
part  of  bis  dominions,  and,  after  the  paziicM 
murder  by  Heliocles  of  Eaeratides,  his  ooootiia 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Antimachus  Nioofioa 
and  Apollodotus.  The  Arysn  written  ehanttff 
was  adopted  first  on  the  coins  of  die  Greek  kiflpi^ 
from  Eucratides  down  to  the  berbaiiAa  iog 
Hemueus.  Eueratides  was  the  earliest  of  tk 
Greek  kijigs  of  Bactria,  Kabul,  and  Aiji  «^ 
adopted  bilingual  inscriptions  on  hisooioa  Iti> 
supposed  he  did  so  consequent  on  his  eascpeii 
the  Paropamisus  after  assumption  of  tne  tide 
of  Great  King.  On  hia  murder  by  his  aonHeliodei, 
his  wide  dominions  are  supposed  to  hare  ba 
broken  into  several  independent  kingdoma  Hi 
pafTLcidal  son  ruled  for  a  few  years  o?er  Bida 
and  Paropamisus,  under  the  title  of  EoGratideiiL 
Aoooiding  to  Cunningham  (Hist.  Psnj.  i  p>  ^ 
Eueratides  invaded  India  n.c.  165,  and  aoneiBdib 
Panjab  southwards  to  Fatala,  in  Sind,the  noden 
Hyderabad,  which  on  his  demise  fell  to  Moid^ 
or  Apollodotus.  A  list  of  kings,  he  sajfs,  M  Iks 
obti^ned  from  recently  diaoovered  eoinii  cf  Gnek 
mintage,  bearing  Aryan  inscriptions  on  theiWBXi 
ranging  from  158  to  120  B.C.,  who  are  mppoKi 
Is,  to  have  been  wrei^f 


up(Hi  good  grounds,  „  

the  Panjab,  t^e  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  ts^ 
^Thomas'  Puinsep;  History  of  tk  Av*  •• 
p.  67. 

EUDEMOS,  a  Greek  ruler  in  the  Ttuf^  ^ 
along  with  Taxiles  and  Porus,  was  Dsaed  ^ 
Alexander  to  succeed  Philip,  on  the  murder otvi 
latter  by  the  meroenaiy  soldiery.  The  Grw 
colonists  in  the  Panjab  hsd  first  beea  {diw 
under  jPhiMp,  while  tne  civil  admiaistniaoB  it- 
mained  in  the  hands  of  Taxiles  and  Poms.  After 
Alexander's  death  in  B.a  823,  Eademos  n»^ 
himself  master  of  the  country  by  the  treaehsiov 
assassination  of  king  Poms.  A  few  yein  Ju^ 
in  B.C.  817,  he  mardied,  with  8000  iniMtiyWi 
5000  eavahfy  and  120  elephants,  to  the  aonirtBW 
of  Eumenes,  and  did  good  service  at  the  i«^J^ 
Gabiene,  but  during  his  absence  ChiadnNW 
roused  the  nation,  and  slaughtered  and  expcw 
the  Greeks    See  Chandragupta. 

EUDYNAMIS  OBIENTALIS.    LUau 

EokU, Bma.  I  Nallak  (male),   .   •  ^ 

Kosl  (ib£  bsIb),    .  Hdtd.    Podak(fttiDAls)»*  *    " 
KoMya]a(th#l^),    „      |  ^^    , 

The  mala  bird  is  greenish  black  throu^lm^ 
the  female  is  clossy  dxnikj  green,  19^  *? 
white  above.  Like  the  cuckoo,  the  koil  W  J 
eggs  in  tiie  nests  of  otiier  birds,  l^^^^*^ 
seven  'brothers,  the  satbhai,  is  selected  oscMW^ 
ally,  and  it  is  a  euripus  sight  to  see  ^^^ 
birds  unitedly  feeding  the  young  koil  that  Im  w 
htttched  ii^  their  neat  Becaose  the  ^<»^'^^^ 
estfeoisUy  Imrd  at  the  swWflPFWft'''****^ 
tJ^  f li^  at  lpyer7 
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f  Sw«et  bird,  whom  lovers  deem  Love's  messenger. 
Skilled  to  direct  the  god's  envenomed  shafts, 
And  tame  the  proudest  heart ;  Oh,  hither  guide 
Mj  lovely  fugitive,  or  lead  my  steps 
To  where  she  strays.' 

--Paniheon^  p.  206  ;  Hero  and  the  Nymph  ^  Jerdon. 
EUGEISSONIA  TRISTIS,  Oriff.^  and  E.  tnin- 
ata,  Griff.j  Bartam,  Malay,  palms  growing  on 
lie  hillfi  about  Ghlng,  Malacca,  and  Penan^.  E. 
rancata.  Griffiths,  is  a  stemless  palm,  growing  in 
hick  tufts,  which  are  surroimdea  by  the  debris  of 
he  old  leaves.  Leaves  numerous^  the  outer  ones 
preading,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  m  length.  It  is 
reiy  common,  and  in  Penang  is  much  used  in 
naking  mats  for  sides  of  houses,  for  thatch,  and 
or  the  same  purposes  as  those  of  Nipa  fruticans. 
—Griffiths*  Palms. 

EUGENIA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  in  honour 
)f  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  It  still  contains 
learly  200  ^ecies,  though  numbers  have  been 
•emoved  to  the  genera  Nelitris,  Jossinia,  Myrcia, 
Bizygium,  Garyophyllus,  and  Jambosa,  in  ^hich 
ire  now  contained  the  clove-tree,  the  rose-apple, 
md  jamoon  of  India,  formerly  included  in  Eugenia. 
rhis  genus  is  confined  to  the  hot  and  tropical  narts 
>f  the  world,  as  Brazil,  the  West  Inma  Islands 
md  Sierra  Leone,  and  extends  from  the  Moluccas 
ind  Ceylon  in  the  south  to  Sylhet  and  the  foot  of 
he  Himalayas  in  the  north.  Some  of  the  species 
secrete  a  warm  volatile  oil  in  their  herbaceous 
parta,  abound  in  tannin,  yield  good  wood,  and  a 
:ew  have  fruits  which  are  edible,  though  not  very 
igreeahle,  from  being  impregnated  with  the  aroma 
>f  the  oiL  Dr.  Wight  gives,  in  Icones,  66  species 
>f  the  E.  Indies ;  and  I^thie  and  Gamble  name  77 
ipeciea  Ih.  Thwaites  enumerates  several  species 
in  Ceylon.  The  generally  accepted  names  of  the 
species  are — 

grandis. 

grats. 

Helfeii. 

hemisphttiica, 

Heyneana. 

inophyUa. 

jambos. 

jambolana. 

Javanioa. 

Jossinia. 

Khasiana. 

Knrani, 

laeta. 

lancesefoUa. 

lanceolaria. 

Isfpidoenrpa. 

leptantha. 

lissophylla. 

macrocarpa. 

macrosepala. 

Malabanca. 

Malacoensis. 

maag^olift. 


Acuminata. 

ftlbiflora. 

altetnifolia. 

MnpWrioanlii. 

Rqnes. 

ueolata. 

Gurgentea. 

Arnottiana. 

balsamea. 

Beddomei. 

bifaria. 

brachiata. 

bneteata. 

bracteolata. 

calcadensLs. 

ealophyUifbUfti 

caryophylla4B. 

carypphyllifolia. 

clavilora. 

cedyensis. 

ettneata* 

e^oea. 

liMQ>yrifolia. 

iloccosa. 

Formosa. 

ttondosa. 

fratioosa. 

Qardncri. 


miorophylla. 
»niana. 


ohlata. 

obovaia. 

obtnsifolia. 

oeolusa. 

operoolata. 

paohyphylla. 

paniaut. 

pellncida. 

polyantha. 

polypetala. 

ramossima. 

revoluis. 

Bottleriana. 

rubens. 

rubiounda. 

robiioatUis. 

Singampattiana. 

Stooksii. 

tetragons. 

thumra. 

toddaUoides. 

tristis. 

Tenufta. 

TVallichiL 

Wightians. 

Wynadends. 

Zeylaniea. 


Mooi 
montana. 
Momronii 
myrtifolia. 
EUGENIA  ALTERNIFOLIA.    Roxh. 
Xtnehi-moyadi,  .    .  TXL.  I  Movi  cheitu,  .    •    .  Tbl. 
Moyiobetttt,  ...      ,,1 

A  very  beautiful  apedes,  growing  in  Kumool, 
Goddaaah,  and  N.  Aroot;  tit^rused  for  building 
and  other  purpasea — Roxh, 

EUGENIA  OABYOPHYLLATA.     Thun. 
OBiyephjUiM  ajfomaiiious*    |  Myriua  earyepbyllus,  S, 
Umu^^    .   .    ,    Bbno.  i  Ban  jsmbool,  .    .  Make. 
The  dove  tree  of  the  Moluccas,  cultivated  in 


Nawel  maram, 
Neredd  manu; 


.  Xaic 


im 


EUGENIA  JAMBOLANA. 

p^T^A,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  the  south  of  India, 
m  Travancore,  also  in  Mauritius  and  Bourbon«  The 
cloves  (laung  kannful)  of  commerce  aze  the  un- 
opened flowers,  the  flower-buds.  Jt  is  hardly 
found  on  the  Bombay  side  north  of  the  Savitree. 
South  o£  that  river  it  is  found  only  in  Buses  or 
greenwood  jungles,  and  i^bout  tenmles.  The  wood 
appears  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  common  jambul, 
the  Eugenia  jambolana.— Z?oa:6.;  Gibaon;  Voigt. 
EUGENIA  CABYOPHYLLIFOLIA.  JRoxb, 
Calyptranthes  caryophyllifoUa,  Mna. 
Ohotojam,  .  .  .  Bma  "~ 
Thab-veh-gah,  •  ,  Bubm. 
Naradidi  YHksha,      Can. 

It  is  a  native  ol  various  parts  of  India,  growing 
luxuriantly  in  ahnost  every  soil  and  situation. 
Flowering  time  the  hot  season;  bears  a  round 
berry,  black  when  ripe,  the  size  of  a  pea.  Th^ 
wood  is  very  strong,  close-grained,  hard,  and 
durable.— i2oa:&. 

EUGENIA  CTLINDRICA,  W.  Ic,  Jambosa 
^lindrica,  Thw,  When  in  flower,  a  middling-sized 
Ceylon  tree,  section  Jambosa,  very  beautiful,  at 
3000  feet  elevation.— 5ef/dL 

EUGENIA  FLOCCOSA.  Bedd.  This  is  a 
good-sized  and  most  beautiful  tree,  section  Eugenia, 
very  conunon  in  the  dense  moist  woods  on  the 
South  Tinnevelly  ghats  above  Calcad,  at  3000 
to  4000  feet  elevation,  flowering  in  August  and 
September.— 5et/d  Fhr.  Sylv. 

EUGENIA  FORMOSA  Wall  An  evergreen 
moderate  -  sized  tree  of  the  Sub-Himalaya  and 
Tenasserim,  with  very  handsome  large  flowers 
and  large  fruit.— IFaZ/I 

EUGENIA  HEMISPH^RICA.  W.  Ic.  A 
very  handsome,  large  tree,  is  common  in  the 
mountain  forests  from  South  Canara  down  to  Cape 
Comorin  at  about  3000  feet  elevation ;  is  abundant 
in  Coorg,  the  Animallays,  and  Tinnevelly  ghats, 
and  is  tilso  found  in  Ceylon  up  to  iOOO  feet.  The 
timber  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes. — Beddome, 

EUGENIA  JAMBOLANA.    Lam.,  JRoxb. 
Syqrgiuinjaiabolanum,  H  C,  W.  /.,  W.  flL,  W.  V^nAA, 
S.  oar^ophyUifohum.  D.  C. 
Engema  oarvophyllifolia,  Lam. 
E.  obtusifoha,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind,  ii.  p.  485. 
Calyptranthes  iambolana,  WiUde.    ' 
0.  caryophyllifolia,  WUlde. 
Myrtus  enmini,  Linn. 

KsJo  jam,  .  .  ,  Beko.  I  Kotti  naga  maram, .  Tak. 
Eaijamun,JamhooI,HiND.  Peddaneredu,  ,  .Tbl. 
Perunagal,Sinanagal,TAM.  |  Sanna  neiedu,     ,    .     „ 

It  grows  in  Coimbatore,  Ganjam,  Gumsiir,  Ben-, 
gal,  and  Eamaon.    About  Madias  tids  tree  is  gene- 
rally much  destroyed  by  the  carpenter  bee.     Dr. 
Gibson  says  the  wood  makes  excellent  beams,  but 
on  account,  probably,  of  its  brittleness.  iijf  never 
cut  up  for  cabinet  purposes.     The  bark  affords 
a  laige  supply  of  a  kmo  extract— Drf   Wight, 
Gibson,  Voigt,  Ckghom;  Captain  Macdonald. 
EUGENIA  JAMBOLANA  Lam., Roxb.^W. Ic. 
E.  fiuticoea,  tab.  624. 
B.  Morei,  F.  Muell.  I^agm.  v.  33. 
B.  caryophyllifoUa,  Lam.,  Wkrhi'Icones,  658. 
Bjzfffsm  jsnbolAntim,  I>.  CluL  250. 
Jambool,  ..    ,    .    .  BoM.  I  Madanft    .    .    .    .  Bnra. 
Narala, ....    .Oak.    Nawal,  ihmx,  •    ,  Jajl 
•^*S??';    '    •    '    HitfD.  I  Nar^gar,    .    .    ,    ,   Tw. 
Thu  large  and  beautiful  tcee  is  found  almost 
everywhere  throughout  the  ^ains  of  India,  yfrproftft 
most  of  the  other  species  aneot  ih»  nM>HPtfM'nff.    li 
is  maoh  planted  in  topes  and  avenues  in  the  Madraq 
Preeid^m^,  but  it  ascends  the  mountains  to  400Q 


EUGENIA  MALABARICA. 


EDONYMUS  TINGEKS. 


or  runeljr  5000  feet  elevation.  It  is  also  indigrenous  \ 
in  the  Archipelago  and  in  Australia.  The  bark  is 
strongly  astringent,  and  dyes  excellent  durable 
browns,  and  it  yields  an  extract  like  the  gum 
kino.  The  jamun  fruit  is  eaten  ;  and  that  from 
some  of  the  larger  fruiting  varieties  (when  it  is  as 
large  as  a  cherry,  or  mu(^  larger)  is  very  agree- 
able. The  fruit  of  the  very  small  fruiting  variety 
(E.  caryophyllifoha,  Lam.)  is  not  eaten,  and  is 
not  laxger  than  a  pea. — Beddome,  p.  197. 

EUGENIA  MALABABICA,  Bedd,,  is  very 
common  in  the  Wynad  in  Malabar,  at  2000  to  4500 
feet  elevation,  generaUy  in  swampy  nlaces,  and 
also  occurs  in  the  Animallays. — Bedd.  Fi  Sylv, 

EUGENIA  ZEYLANICA.     Wight,  111 
Acmena  ZeyUnica,  TkM>.     \     Yar.  B.  ludflonu 

This  tree  is  of  the  Acmena  section  of  Eugenia. 
It  is  common  on  the  South  Tinnevelly  mountains 
up  to  S500  feet,  where  it  generally  affects  beds  of 
rivers,  and  in  Ceylon,  where  it  is  called  morang ; 
it  is  very  beautiful  when  in  full  flower. — Bedd.  FL 
Sylv.  p.  202. 

EU-HO,  called  also  the  Yun-lian-ho,  a  river 
of  China,  a  tributary  of  the  Pei-ho  river.  At  the 
junction  is  the  town  of  Tien-tsing-fu,  a  place  of 
great  trade. 

EULOPHIA  CAMPESTRIS,  LindUy,  is  found 
in  Oudh,  Rohilkhand,  in  the  Siwaliks  of  the  Gan- 
getic  Doab,  and  in  low  land  by  the  Ravi,  close  to 
Lahore.  E.  berbacea,  Lindley,  occurs  in  Southern 
India  and  the  Outer  Himalaya,  near  the  Jumna ; 
and  E.  vera,  Royle,  occurs  near  the  Jhelum  river, 
in  the  Pan  jab,  Himalaya.  The  tubers  of  all  three 
are  used  as  salep. — Dr.  J.  L,  Stewart 

EULOPHIA  YIRENS.    B.  Br. 

Limodorum  virens,  Baxb, 

Khaasiat  ua  Salib, 

Whitlow  root,    . 

Sftlcpmiari,   .    . 

Verduru  gadda, . 


Abab. 

,  Emo. 

.   Tel. 


Goru  ehettu  gailda,    Tel. 
Raye  duru  dam  pa,        „ 
Orkis,  Saturyun,  Yunani. 
Turphylla, 


The  tubers  form  part  of  the  saleb  misri  or  salep 
of  commerce.  Most  of  the  rhizomata  of  the  family 
Orchidacee  vield  starch  in  a  peculiar  form,  and 
are  used  under  the  name  of  salep  as  an  article  of 
diet  The  same  use  is  made  of  the  rhizomata  of 
the  species  of  Eulophia.  —  Lindley;  Birdtvood; 
Hogg;  Voigt,  629. 

EUMETA  CRAMERIL     Westw. 
Sack  trager,    .    .    .  Ger.  I  Kundi  puohi,  -  .    .    Tak. 
Dalme-kattea,     .    BlKOH.  |  Malaka  rasari,  .    .        „ 

This  ill  one  of  the  wood  moths  or  wood  carriers  of 
Ceylon.  The  insect  gathers  a  bundle  of  thorns  or 
twigs  about  it,  binds  them  together  by  threads  so 
as  to  form  a  case.  The  male,  at  the  close  of  the 
pupal  rest,  escapes  from  one  end  of  the  case,  but 
to  the  female  it  is  a  covering  for  life.  Another 
species  is  E.  TempletoniL — TennanVs  Ceylon. 

EUNUCH. 

Bunaaue,    .    .    .    .    Fe.  |  Bannoo, Sp. 

Vorachnittene,     .    .  Gee.  I  Khadim,      .    .    .    TuBK. 
Khajah,  Khoja,    .    HiUD.  | 

Eunuchs  are  emploved  in  the  households  of  the 
Mahomedansand  HLndusof  Egypt,  Persia,  Arabia, 
India,. and  China.  We  learn  from.Herctflotus  (lib. 
6)  that  the  Persians  in  remote  time»  were  waited 
upon  by  eunuchs,  and  some  attributeto^hem  their 
introduction.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (lib.  14) 
ascribes  the  origin  to  Semiramis.  Burton  says 
that  they  were  not  known  in  Arabia  at  the  time 
of  Mahomed ;  but  in  the  chapter  of  the  Koran  on 
Nur  or  Light,  men  who  have  no  need  of  women 


are  spoken  of  as  persons  before  whom  voo^ 
may  appear ;  the  learned,  however,  do  not  agree  w\ 
to  who  were  there  meant    Burton  also  (PUgrii*! 
age,  ii.  74  to  155)  mentiona  ennnchs  comiog  li| 
the  prophet's  tomb.    Nearly  all  the  slaTe-hQm« 
in  Abyssinia,  when  they  catch  a  young  lad,  mntiiiti 
him  completely,  and  send  him  over  to  Mecca;  aiJi 
lads  are  still  said  to  be  mutilated  in  Rajpotfli 
and  in  Aurangabad.    Dr.  Wolff  (Bokhara,  nt 
217)  mentions  that  in  lus  time  sevenl  of  ii 
eunuchs  were  married  to  sevend  wives,  lod  k 
instances  Manujar  Khan,  t^e  governor  of  Irfiioi; 
others  of  them  have  wives.    Sir  John  MaUi 
had  known  only  two  or  three  instances  of  mA 
being  employed  in  situations  of  trust  dorag  tb 
reign  of  the  king  of  Persia,  to  whom  he  vest  a 
ambassador.      He,  however,  observed  that  tkf 
were  treated  with  uncommon  attention  and  ^ 
ence.    In  Hyderabad,  in  the  Dekhan,  eonnefatm 
few.    Eunuchs  in  India  have  the  title  of  i^ 
also  of  Khajah,  or  Khojah.     The  ennnehs^ 
ployed  in  the  imperial  haram  of  China  aometasi 
rise  to  positions  of  eminence. — MalcM$  PerM, 
iL  p.  438,  155,  n. ;  BurtofCs  Mecca^  liL  p.  40S. 

EUONYMUS,  a  genus  of  plants  heloiigni;  to 
the  natural  order  Celastraoess.  AboutthirtjipeeKit 
mostly,  small  trees,  are  known  to  occur  in  tk 
south  and  east  of  Asia.  E.  echinatus  of  Nepdii 
a  shrub  or  climber.  £.  glaber  occurs  in  Ghitii^; 
E.  grandiflorus,  and  £.  Hamiltonianas,  WaO^  s 
the  Dehra  Doou;  E.  grossus  in  Nepal;  £.di^ 
tomus,  E.  Goughii,  and  E.  acntaDgulna,  in  tk 
Peninsula.  In  Japan  are  japonicua,  SiebokiiauBi 
Thunbergianus,  subtiifiorus,  HamiltODianoB,  ^ 
folius. — Roxb,:  Voigt. 

EUONYMUS  CRENULATUS.  WaU.  AaftJ 
tree,  common  on  the  Neilgherries,  Pntoeya, «» 
higher  parts  of  Western  Ghats  of  the  Madris 
Presidency.  The  wood  is  white,  very  hard  ind 
close-grained,  and  answen  for  wood  c|^^ 
and  is  about  the  best  suhstitate  for  boxvood  lo 
the  Madras  Presidency;  the  wood  of  the  otter 
species  is  very  similar. — Beddomty  FL  SjjIS' 

EUONYMUS  FIMBRIATA. 
Saki,  Sikhi,  Papar,  Hikd.  |  Bar-phalU,  B$^-  BBI^ 

Wood  hard  and  useful ;  it  is  beautif ally  sbmo^ 
and  white. 

EUONYMUS  GARCINIFOLIA.  i2oxJ.l6» 
Nooeeof.    .    .     NKPAi.|Moriof  .   .  •   SnHtt 

A  small  tree,  growing  near  the  Bombsj  ghats 
in  the  upper  country  to  the  south.  It  **"?•? 
be  often  cultivated  in  Canara,  on  acoonnt  of » 
straightness,  as  applicable  for  house  "^^[V? 
does  not  reach  a  size  sufficient  to  fit  it  for  geoew 
purposes. — Dr.  Gibson.  , 

EUONYMUS  JAP0NICU8,theTa-diTmg«i* 
Muh-mien  of  the  Chinese.  It  grows  in  Houa, 
Shen-si,  and  Shan-si.  The  leaves  are  eaten  wW 
young;  fniit  is  astringent ;  wood  used  for  BaWJ 
pattens.  On  breaking  the  bark,  a  delicate,  aflro;* 
silky  fibre  is  seen. — Smith.  „,    . 

EUONYMUS  REVOLUTUa  TFi^,  ^^ 
middle-sized  tree  of  Nawera  and  other  very «" 
vated  parts  of  Ceylon. — Thw.  ^  ,  . 

EUOTYMUS  TINGENS.  TVofl.  Thelwkw 
the  inside  is  of  a  fine  ydlow  colour,  similar  tott» 
of  rhamnus.  It  is  used  to  mark  t^«*3aj"T: 
forehead  of  the  Hindus,  and  is  considered  IgJ^ 
natives  io  be  useful  in  diseases  of  the  eye.-^<T«> 
O'Sh. 
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EUPATORIUM  TRIPLINERVE. 


EUPHORBIA  NIVULU. 


EUPATORIUM  TRIPLINERVE.     Vahl. 

S.  ayapana,  Vent.  \         E.  aromaticum. 

Ayapana, .    .    .    Bkno.,  Hind. 

The  dried  leaves  and  twigs  are  used  in  medicine. 
An  infuBion  is  a  yeiy  agreeable  diaphoretic  and 
mild  tonic,  and  is  a  fayoorite  remedy  among  the 
native  practitioners.  There  are  several  exotic 
species,  E.  Goaco,  E.  odoratum,  E.  ])erfoliatam, 
and  £.  rotundifolium,  or  bone-set,  is  possessed  of 
greater  bittcmessandless  aroma  than  E.  triplinerre, 
and  18  stated  to  be  employed  with  much  success 
as  an  antiperiodic  in  the  intermittent  fevers  of  tiie 
United  States  of  America.— 0'5%. 

EUPH0RBIACEJ3,  the  Euphorbium  tribe  of 
plants,  consists  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  many  of 
them  abounding  in  an  acrid  juice.  The  number 
of  species  has  been  estimated  at  1500,  and  Dr. 
Roxburgh  describes  120  in  India.  The  general 
property  of  this  order  is  that  of  exciting,  varying 
in  degree  from  mere  stimulants  to  the  most 
dangerous  poisons.  The  application  of  heat  is 
saflicient  to  destroy  the  stimulating  principle,  as 
in  the  insbmcc  of  the  Jatropha  manihot  or  cassava, 
"which  when  raw  is  poisonous,  but  when  roasted 
becomes  a  nutritious  article  of  food.  A  caout- 
choac,  tumsol,  and  farfiyun  are  useful  products 
of  the  order.  The  more  important  genera  in  the 
East  Indies  are  agneva,  aleurites,  acalypha, 
Bridelia,  buxus,  cnemidostachys,  cicca,  cluytia, 
crosophora,  croton,  codiseum,  emblica,  elseococca, 
exccecaria,  euphorbia,  fluggea,  glochidon,  hura, 
janipha,  jatropha,  macaranga,  phyllantha<<,  pluke- 
netia,  poinoe&ia,  Rottlera,  ricinus,  sapium,  stil- 
lingia,  siphonia,  sarcococca,  stylodiscus,  xylophylla. 
Williams  says  (Middle  Kingdom,  p.  107)  that  in 
China  a  strong  oil  is  derived  from  the  seeds  of  two 
or  three  plants  belonging  to  the  enphorbiaceous 
family,  for  mixing  with  paint,  smearing  boats, 
etc.  Yoigt  enumerates  31  species  of  Euphorbium 
VA  known  in  India,  viz. : — 


acaulifl. 

antiqaorum. 

arborescens. 

bojari. 

baplearifoUa. 

chamaeayce. 

dzacnncnloidei. 

exigna. 

hirta. 

boysfolia. 


ligularia. 

linearis. 

lophogona. 

maeulata. 

mellifera. 

nivulia. 

panriflora. 

paltata. 

peplis. 

picta. 


prolifera. 

pmnifolia. 

punioea. 

pyrifolia. 

fesnliflora. 

snlendeDB. 

toymifolia. 

tiracolM. 

trigona. 

aniflora. 


In  February  and  March,  women  are  to  be  seen 
wherever  the  milk-bush  prevails.  They  apply 
the  milk  to  their  bodies  and  limbs,  and  then 
stick  the  places  over  with  tufts  of  raw  cotton. 
It  produces  a  hot  and  slightly  prickly  feeling, 
and  a  small  degree  of  blistering.  It  is  considered 
good  for  the  health,  and  is  supposed  to  ensure 
fecnndity.  The  exhibitions  seen  at  this  season, 
in  applying  the  milk,  are  often  indelicate  in  the 
extreme.  The  Euphorbia  plant  is  sacred  with 
the  Kachari.  It  is  the  representation  of  their 
god  Batho,  and  is  worshipped  by  them. 

The  gum  euphorbium  plant  of  Morocco  is  the 
E.  resinifera.  The  juice  issues  from  incisions 
made  with  a  knife.  The  people  who  collect  the 
gum  tie  a  cloth  over  their  mouth  and  nostrils,  as 
the  small  dusty  particles  produce  incessant  sneea* 
log.  The  branches  are  used  by  the  tanners,  and  to 
it  probably  the  morocco  leather  owes  its  reputed 
pre-eminence.  Iron  coated  with  the  juice  of 
some  of  Uie  euphorbia  does  not  rust,  even  though 


long  immersed  in  water.  To  this  end  the  gum  is 
dissolved  in  spirits,  and  applied  as  a  coating  for 
ships'  bottoms,  and  for  ironwork  generally,  the 
spirits  evaporating,  and  the  gum  being  l^t  on  the 
surface  of  the  metal.  The  composition  has  also 
been  suocessfullv  tested  in  Africa  against  the 
ravages  of  the  white  ant. 
EUPHORBIA  ANTIQUORUM.    Linn. 


Tekata  sij, 
Narasij,       .    .    . 
Triangolar  spurge, 
Nara  sij  ;  Siard, 


BiNO. 

£no. 
Hlnd. 


Thuar,  ....  Hind. 
Shadida  kalli,  .  MaucaK.. 
Shadrekalli,  .  .  Tam. 
Bonta-ohemudu,    .      Tel. 


A  common  plant  in  the  south  of  Asia.  The 
inspissated  milxy  juice  of  this  species  is  said,  in 
common  with  that  of  other  succulent  euphorbias, 
to  produce  the  drug  euphorbium.  In  India  this 
is  mixed  with  sesamum  seed  oU,  and  used  exter- 
nally in  rheumatic  affections,  and  internally  in 
cases  of  obstinate  constipation.  It  is  worshipped 
by  Hindus  as  Manusa,  the  seipent  goddess. — 
Roxh.;  Ainslie.  .    . 

EUPHORBIA  CANARIENSIS.    Linn. 
Akeilnefseh,    .    .  Abab. 
Firfyoon,  Firbeyoon,  „ 
Shia-dzaon, .    .    .  Bdrx. 
Canary  spurge,      .     Eno. 

In  the  Canaries,  on 


Sudasndii,  .  .  JfALAT.^ 
Furbituie,  .  .  HoBOCCO. 
Sheer-darakht-sekoom, 

Pbbs. 
volcanic  soil,  this  and 


soil, 
E.  laphylla  form  great  bushes,  with  arms  like 
candelabras. 

EUPHORBIA  CATTIMANDU.     W.  Eti. 
Aku  ohenrada,      .     TxL.  |  Kattimandti,      .    .    TxL. 

In  Telugu,  literally  *  knife  medicine,'  because 
used  to  fix  knives  in  wooden  handles.  The  juice 
of  this  plant  is  used  in  Telingana  in  cementing 
iron  with  other  substances.  At  the  Madras  Ex- 
hibition of  1855,  Mr.  Elliot  exhibited  a  basin, 
ewer,  and  tumbler  made  of  cattimandu  gum, 
moulded  with  the  hand,  without  any  preparation. 
The  free^  juice  is  used  as  a  vesicant 

EUPHORBIA  CHAM^SYCE.    Linn. 
Ti-kiD,    ....    Chin.  |  Tsioh-rh-ngo-tan,  .    Chix. 

Grows  in  Ch'u-chau  in  Ngan-hwui  in  China. 
Juice  purgative ;  also  applied  externally  in  skin 
diseases. — Smith. 

EUPHORBIA  LATHYRIS. 
Sparge,    ....     Eno.  I  Sudab,    ....   Hihd.. 
Cfaper  sparge,   .    .       „      | 

The  seed  of  this  euphorbium  contains  yellow 
fixed  oil,  stearine,  acnd  brown  oil,  crystalline 
matter,  brown  resin,  an  extractive  colouring 
matter,  and  vegetable  albumen.  The  seeds 
purge,  and  cause  violent  vomiting ;  they  are  used 
m  dropsy.— O'iSA.  p.  565 ;  Powell,  I  p.  376. 

EUPHORBIA  LIGULARIA.    Roxb. 
Hunsa  sij,    .    .    .  BXNO.  |  Sha  zoung,     .    .     BuBM. 

A  plant  sacred  to  Munsa  or  ^fanusa,  the  goddess 
of  serpents.  The  root,  mixed  with  black  pepper, 
is  employed  for  the  cure  of  snake -bites,  both 
internally  and  externally.— -i^z^.  ii.  465 ;  O'Sh. 

EUPHORBIA  LUNULATA.    Smith. 
Ts'eh-tsih,    .    .    .  Chin.  I  Miu-yen-ts'au,    .    .  Cmir. 

This  is  called  cat's-eye  euphorbia.  Its  young 
shoots  are  edible;  used  also  like  E.  chamecsyce. 
—Smith. 

EUPHORBIA  NIVULIA.    Bttch.,  W.  Ic. 
E.  neroifolia,  JUnn.,  Itoxfb,,  Bheede. 
Patteun,  Ftun,  Sij,  Hind.  |  EUe  kalli,    .    .    .     Tak. 
Pattakarie,  .    .    .  Sansk.  |  Akuje  mada,  • .  • .     Tel. 

Branches  round ;  juice  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
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EXTPHORBIA  ROYLEANA. 


EUPHRAIVS. 


purgative ;  externally,  mixed  with  nun  dl,  as  a 
stimulant  in  rfaeumatiBm  and  contracted  fimbs; 
leareB  diuretic.  Grows  all  orer  the  rocky  parts 
bf  tiie  Dekfaan.  Abundant  over  all  the  hills 
within  some  miles  of  Ajmir.  It  has  a  whitish, 
dead  appearance,  except  durinff  the  rains,  and 
forms  a  capital  tence  round  fields,  etc. — Irvine ; 
Eiddell ;  Honig, ;  O'Sh. 

EUPHORBIA  ROYLEANA.  Bois.  Shakar- 
pitan,  HiNDb  Qrows  wild  in  the  Siwalik  tract;  is 
used  as  a  hedge  plant,  growing  on  a  dry  rock.  By 
boiling  down  the  juice  of  this  euphoroia,  adding 
dates,  and  again  boiHng  and  skimming,  a  gutta- 
percha-like  material  was  obtained,  better  fitted 
for  cementing  iron  than  that  from  tiie  Ficus 
Indica  or  F.  religiosa,  etc. — J,  L.  ^wart^  M,D. 

EUPHORBIA  THYMIFOLIA.    Linn, 

Patcha-arise  ?   .    .     Tau. 


Shwet  kherna, .  .  Bbno. 
Daddhi.  ....  HiKD. 
Racta  Tlnd*  ohadA)  Sansk. 
Chin-amain,     •    .     Tam. 


Sittrapaladi,     . 

Bidduni  nanabiyam,  Tel. 

Beddl-vari-nana-bala,    „ 

This  litUe  annual  plant  is  common  in  the  south 

of  ABia.    Its  juioe  and  fiowers  aro  purgatiTe,  and 

giren  in  worms. — Roxb,;  O'^Sft.;  Honig. 

EUPHORBIA  TIRACULLI.  Linn.  Milk-hedge. 


Azf ur  zokkam,  .  Abab. 
Lanka  sij,  .  •  .  BSNO. 
Indian  tree  Bpmge,  Eno. 
Sendh,  ....  Hind. 
Seyr  iagy ....  Hahb. 


Tirukalli,     .    .  I^Uleal. 

Shir  tothar, .     .  .    PXES. 

Tirakalli,     .    .  .     Tam. 

Kalli  ohemndii,  .      TXL. 

Lodhoka  Bijhu, .  .  Ubita. 


Natives  of  India  suspend  in  their  houses  a  few 
branches  of  the  milk-hedge  to  attract  flies.  On 
the  Bombay  side  it  is  used  as  a  dunnage  material 
for  the  flat  roofs  of  houses.  The  root  of  old 
shrubs  is  adapted  for  gun-stocks,  but  plants  of 
sufficient  age  are  seldom  met  with.  On  the 
Godaveiy  it  grows  to  a  tree,  and  the  wood  seems 
hard,  but  is  not  used  there.  The  plant  is  much 
used  for  hedges.  It  grows  best  either  upon  a 
bank,  or  wall  of  large  stones  laid  loosely  for  the 
purpose,  having  a  good  cover  of  earth  upon  it. 
Any  cuttings  ^11  ^w,  and  the  plant,  if  by  itself, 
will  attain  the  height  of  20  feet  or  more.  Tlie 
wood  makes  the  best  charcoal  for  gunpowder.  A 
parasite  of  a  vellow  thread-like  appearance,  and 
leafless  (the  Cassyta  filiformis),  is  very  destruc- 
tive to.it,  and  will  totally  destroy  a  tree  or  a 
whole  hedge  in  a  short  time,  if  not  removed.  The 
milk,  mixed  with  flour,  in  doses  of  a  drachm 
daily,  is  used  to  blister,  as  an  Indian  specific  in 
syphilis.  The  isffpissated  milk  is  a  violent  emetic 
and  purgative.— JBoarft.,  0'8h.,  Wight,  Riddell 

EUPHORBIUM. 

VajrakBhira, 


Maaat. 

Sakbk. 
okgaheh-kiry,    Singh. 
Shadr^allipall,      .    Tam. 
Bonta  jemmada  pain,  Tbl. 


Yajrakantaka, 
Dalu 


Farfion,  Akal-nafzah,  Ab. 
Zekom,  Qholak,  Eala,  „ 
Nara-ohij,  .  .  .  Beng. 
Shia-d*zaon,  .  .  Bcbm. 
Saynd-ka-dnd, .  .  Hind. 
Sudvsada,    .    .     BiALAT. 

A  concrete  gum-resin,  obtained  from  Euphorbia 
Ganariensis  (S  N.  Africa  and  the  Canaries^  E. 
offidnarumof  Arabia  and  Africa,  E.  antiquomm  of 
Arabia  and  India,  and  £.  tetr^na.  Tnat  found 
in  the  Indian  bazars  is  from  £.  antiquorum  and 
other  species.  King  Juba  of  Mauritania  is  said 
to  have  caUed  it  after  his  physician,  Euphorbus. 

EUPHORIA  LONQANA.    Roxh.,  Lam. 
Soytale  longanat  Rooeb.        1  Nephelium     longanom, 
DimooarpuB  longana,£our.  ]      Comh, 
Ix>ngan,  ....    Chin.  |  Wumb^    .     MahB.,  Tah. 
BCal-ahoota,  Mahb.,  Tam.  |  Mora,  ....      Singh. 

A  rather  large,    handsome  tree,    common  in 


Ceylon  in  all  the  jungles,  un  to  8000  ioc^  on  tte 
west  side  of  the  Madras   Prosideiicy,  in   BobA 
Canara,  the  AnimaUays,  TinneveUy  monntaim^ 
the    Bivagherry  Hills,  Courtallum,    in    Myaoicv 
Bombay,  Eastern  Bengal,  and  China.    The  wood  b 
said  to  be  hard,  dose-giained,  and  white,  and  worth 
attention.     The  ancient  aril  of  the  seed  is  aa 
agreeable  acid,  and  something  like  the  LitchL    Aa 
a  genus  it  should  not,  Col.  Beddome  tlunks,  1« 
kept  distinct  from  Nei^elium. — BedeL  FL  SyL 

EUPHRASIA  OFFIOINAUS,  eaphraay,  ew- 
bright,  a  native  of  the  heaths  and  pastures  d 
Europe,  of  the  Himalaya,  Kashmir,  and  all  tbe 
north  <tf  Asia.  It  is  a  pretty  i^ant,  cdightly  bitter 
and  aromatic ;  once  oelebrated  as  an  applicatkn  to 
weak  eyes,  but  now  seldom  or  never  employed.— 
O'Sh.;  Hogg;  Honig. 

EUPHRATES,  in  Arabic  and  Persian  Font  or 
Forath,  in  the  Hebrew  langpoage  Perath  or  Phjatk. 
words  which  mean  to  fructify  or  to  fertiliae.  The 
elevated  plateau  which  ertends  from  the  base  d 
Mount  Ararat  into  Northern  Armenia,  Kardktei, 
and  part  of  Asia  Minor,  contains  the  Booroes  of 
four  noble  rivers,  having  their  eetoaries  in  tkxee 
different  seas.  One  of  these,  the  EhiphiateB, 
rising  near  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  ami  in  its 
course  to  the  Persian  Gulf  almost  skirting  those 
of  the  Mediterranean,  at  one  time  formed  tke 
principal  link  connecting  Europe  oommcrasHy 
with  tne  East.  It  has  two  great  sources  in  tfai 
Armenian  mountains,  and  the  moat  northern  of 
these  sources  is  situated  in  the  Anti-Taurus^  25 
miles  N.K  of  Erzerum.  The  branch  from  thenoe 
takes  at  first  a  westerly  direction,  and,  after  passsg 
within  7  or  8  miles  of  the  capital  of  Armenia,  it 
is  joined  by  two  small  feeders.  Its  first  large 
tributary,  however,  is  the  Mahmah  Khat>nn,  wfaidi 
runs  into  it  down  the  plain  of  Tejran.  From 
hence  the  river,  which  is  now  a  oonsidenble 
stream,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Kara  Sn,  makes 
a  circuit,  winding  through  the  mountains  and 
over  n^ids,  into  the  plain  of  Erangan,  through 
which  it  flows  in  the  same  general  direction,  dose 
to  the  town  of  that  name.  At  Erzix^gan  it  is 
fordable  only  at  a  few  places  even  in  the  dry 
season.  As.  it  nears  the  ancient  Hit,  with  its 
bituminous  fountains,  the  stream  has  an  average 
width  of  850  yards  with  a  depth  of  16  feet,  and  a 
current  of  three  knots  per  hour  in  the  season  of 
the  floods,  when  thero  are  fourteen  irf^^^ff^  on 
some  of  which  are  small  towns.  About  70  miles 
lower  down  is  the  modem  castle  bf  F^mta, 
situated  29}  miles  W.  S''  N.  of  Baghdad.  The 
average  wMth  in  this  part  of  the  river  ^^•'^^■'fw 
a  little,  being  only  about  250  yards,  with  an 
ordinary  depth  of  20  feet ;  and  there  is  a  onixtDl 
of  Itsss  than  2|  milea  per  hour  in  the  flood  ni  nwwi. 
when  the  river  forms  thirteen  islands withoot  wood. 
About  Felujia,  at  5|  miles  N.  60°  W.  from  it^  the 
deviation,  Or  channel^  called  the  SaUawJ^ah, 
takes  place ;  this  stream  crosses  Mesopotamia  by 
a  tortuous  (eastern  ooutse  on  iiie  mxih  side  A 
Akar  Kuf,  and  enters  the  Tigris  at  a  point  5 
miles  below  Baghdad,  but,  until  altonsd  by  Daod 
Pasha  to  avoid  the  danger  of  inundatkma^  it 
jobed  Uie  Tigris  a  little  above  tiie  chy.  Hie 
distance  from  rivsr  to  river  (by  the  oonzae  of 
the  fiuphntes  steamer,  in  passiw,  under  lievt. 
Lynch)  in  1889)  is  about  45  mfles.  Near  tiie 
junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  ISgris,  in  lak  dl"* 
K.  and  long.  47""  £.,  afteraooone  of  d50  miles. 
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18  the  walled  town  of  Knrnah,  oantaming  about 
800  homes,  disposed  slo&g  the  n^t  bank  of  the 
Tigria  and  the  left  of  that  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
Baplirates  and  Tigris  from  this  form  one  tidal 
bhjoiDel,  almost  hatf  a  mile  wide^  and  which  takes 
nearly  a  straight  oovse  S.  37''  E.  tmder  the  well- 
known  appeUatioti  of  8hat-d-Aiab)  and  when 
£r  milea  bdow  Kumah,  their  united  waters  reoeire 
those  of  tite  Kerah  or  Kerkhah,  whieh,  eoming 
from  the  momitains  of  Ardelan  tfarongh  an  eocten- 
aiTe  tract  of  ooontry,  passes  a  short  distance 
weeiwaid  of  the  mins  m  Sosa,  and  Hkewise  of 
the  town  of  Hawinh«  After  receiTing  this 
aceeaaion,  the  Bhat-el-Atab  flows  throngh  date 
grores  and  near  several  Tillages,  chiefly  on  the 
left  bank,  and  at  length  arrives  opposite  Basrah, 
which  is  89^  miles  by  the  river,  and  86  miles  8. 
M**  £.  direct  from  Kamah.  Basrah  is  bnilt  on  both 
Bides  of  a  creek  or  canal,  and  contains  about  6000 
hovseB)  whidi  commence  neariy  at  the  edge  of  the 
main  stream,and  on  its  right  bank.  Beiow  the  city, 
this  maiestic  river  sweeps  a  little  more  to  the  east- 
ward ;  Its  width  is  about  700  vaids,  its  osrdinaiy 
depth  30  feet,  and  it  forms  tJiree  large  islands 
between  this  place  and  the  small  town  of  Mc^- 
marah^  that  is,  within  a  distance  of  23^  miles 

Sr  water,  or  20}  miles  direct  &  70^  £.  Here 
e  Kanm  enters  it,  after  a  long  course  from  the 
Roh-i-nrd,  through  ShustaT)  Ahwas,  and  other 
plaoeB.  After  this  great  aocesaon  to  its  waters, 
the  Shat-el-Arab  inelinea  a  little  more  towards 
the  soatL  During  the  remainder  of  iti  course  it 
bassee  many  hirge  villages,  and  almost  oontinuous 
belts  of  date  groves,  and  at  length  it  reaches  the 
sea,  which  at  the  bar  is  40  miles  from  Moha- 
marah.  Between  this  last  place  and  the  sea  its 
ayerage  width  is  1200  yards,  and  its  ordinary 
depth  80  feet. 

The  permanent  flooding  of  the  Euphrates  is 
caused  by  the  melting  of  the  enow  in  the  moun- 
tains along  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  This 
takea  place  about  the  beginning  of  March,  and 
it  increases  gradually  up  to  the  time  of  barley 
harvest,  or  about  the  last  days  in  May,  when  it  is 
imnaHy  at  its  greatest  height.  Die  river  continues 
high,  and  its  tcourse  very  rapid,  for  80  or  40  days ; 
but  afteNrards  there  is  a  daily  decrease^  which 
becomes  very  small  and  regular  towards  the 
autumn.  From  the  middle  of  September  to  the 
middle  of  October  the  river  is  at  the  lowest. 
Lieut  Bennie  found  the  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged by  the  Euphrates  at  Hit  to  be  72,804 
cubic  feet  per  second ;  and  the  quantity  diacharged 
by  the  Tigris  at  Baghdad  to  be  1644(^  cubic  feet. 

The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  valleys  are  incon- 
siderable strips  of  good  land,  hemmed  in  closely  by 
a  barren  desert.  They  have  long  eeased  to  lie  on 
the  teack  of  commero6k  They  contain  no  place  of 
importance,  with  the  exception  of  the  jrflgrim 
shrines  of  Kerbda  and  Meshed  Ali,  and  the 
decayed  city  of  Baghdad,  and  a  Uw  villages, 
dispending  f^  their  subsistenoe  on  the  date  pum, 
the  disfobes^ii^  of  the  hills  in  the  upper  part  of 
their  eomve  having  rendend  both  the  Tigris  and 
the  Btophrates  subject  to  sudden  freshet^  which 
overflow  the  banks,  and  wreck  tiro  labours  of  the 
husbandman.  For  160  mfles  the  latler  river 
passes  through  a  banen  desert,  succeeded  by 
onMoftlable  matshes,  while  the  IMs  from  Mosnl 
to  Baghdad  boaats  but  thrM  inoonmerable  tillages, 
laid  fH>m  Baghdad  tb  BMsera  abotft  isit.    Irak, 
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the  ancient  Babylonia,  is  now  either  a  swamp,  or 
an  unproductive  desert  covered  with  reh,  the 
result  of  over-irrigation  in  ancient  dajs.  Owing 
to  rapid  alternations  of  flood  and  drought,  this 
vast  plain,  once  sb  fertile,  is  neither  habitable  nor 
cultivable  at  the  present  day.  The  great  irrigi^ 
tion  worits  constructed  by  captives  have  fallen 
into  irreparable  ruin ;  and  the  miserable  Arab 
population  that  now  dots  the  plain  of  Irak,  is 
useless  for  any  kind  of  sustained  labour.  8o  late 
as  the  12th  century.  Upper  Mesopotamia  eoatained 
several  flourishing  towns,  dBpendent,  however, 
for  their  ezistesee  on  the  traffic  between  Eastern 
Asia  and  Europe^  As  trade  declined,  these 
different  stations  graduallv  disappeared)  and, 
under  the  terrible  effects  of  Mongol  and  Othoman 
conquests,  Western  Asia  was  rapidly  depopulated, 
and  reduced  to  its  present  condition.  South- 
western Persia  is  at  present  destitute  even  of 
nomadic  and  pastoral  tribes,  with  the  single 
exception  of  a  tract  of  cultivated  land  lying 
between  Disful  and  Shustsr,  and  another  between 
Dilam  and  Bashire.  Nevertheless  the  region  will 
ever  be  of  interest.  The  vill^  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tiffris  is  the  home  of  m^n's  earliest  traditions ; 
and  Bwbylon  was  on  the  Euphrates,  Nineveh  on  the 
Tigris.  The  Biq>hrates  was  eroslbed  by  Abraham. 
The  crossing  of  the  Tigris,  the  passage  of  which 
is  noticed  as  Heber  (fiber),  ecemed  B.d.  4500  or 
5000,  subsequent  to  Mimmd;  The  mountain- 
ous lands  at  the  sources  of  this  river  formed 
the  primeval  seat  ol  the  Bisndtio  taees  (Bun.  ill. 
pp.  413-460).  The  western  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  stretclung  towards  Felujia,  ii  a  tract  pregnant 
with  interest ;  for  between  the  last-named  place 
and  the  bitumen  springs  ei  Hit,  the  battle  o! 
Ounaza  was  fought,  m  which  the  younger  Gyrus 
lost  his  life^  and  whence  Xenophon  made  a  retreat 
moro  brilliant  than  victory.-«Jlli^an*f  Trav^ 
pp.  254,  826;  PUfrfer^s TVue^dr, ii.  p.  252;  8kinHer*s 
Joumevj  ii.  p.  185. 

EUPLJS  A  MIDAMUS,  a  very  beautiful  butler- 
fly  ci  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  is  exaellt 
mimicked  by  two  rare  papilios  (P.  paradoza  and 
P.  «nigma).  The  even  more  beautiful  E.  rhada- 
manthus,  with  its  pure  white  bands  and  spots  on  A 
ground  of  glossy  blue  and  black,  is  reproduced  in 
the  Papilio  caunus. 

BUPLEOTELLA  AePBRGILLUM,  ii  sttpeHi 
sponge  found  in  Japan,  the  Moluccas,  and  Philip- 
pine Islands.  The  strangest;,  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful,  inhabitants  of  the  deep-seit  oose  wi 
the  ^assy  sponges,  in  which  the  skeleton  is  com- 
posed not  of  horny  flbros,  as  in  the  sponges  «tf 
our  dressing-rooms,  but  of  fleitible  flinty  ofHiU 
more  delicate  than  the  finest  spun  gtess.  Th^ 
best  known  of  these  il  thfii  Yenus^s  flower-ba^et: 
or  Eupl^ctella,  which  lives  embedded  in  the  mud 
of  the  seas  of  the  Phflippities,  supported  by  h 
gAss  frill  Minding  up  rdUnd  it  like  a  Queen 
SUzabeth's  ruff.  In  Burope  it  may  be  now  bought 
m  any  curiositv  she{>,  and  is  one  of  ti^e  most 
exquisits,  both  in  form  and  teiiiure,  efhil  natural 
objects;  ift  often  beeh  M  a  draw{ttg^it)om  oriih* 
ment. 
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OfAa  nigrioepB,  Vig. 
Tokdar, ,    .    ^^^  HmD. 
pohnn,  unguiDher,     ,, 
Bmta  sUratii) 


fTmy. 
OtiB  laoioneiMii,  tteiUf 
Garrayin  of      Huebiaka. 
Bat-meka,      .    .    ,  Tfct. 
Bai-myaka, 


106ft 


This  noble  bird  is  4^  to  5  feet  long,  and  eactent 
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8  feet  It  weighs  26  to  28  lbs.  It  is  not  known 
in  Bengal,  Behar,  or  the  Malabar  coast,  but  seeks 
thie  open  grassy  plains  of  India.  It  is  becoming 
very  scaice  in  the  cnltivated  country.  In  the 
Mysore  oountiy,  in  1837,  the  Editor  once  raised 
three  or  four  in  a  morning  ride,  to  the  east  of 
Bangalore ;  but  since  1865  he  never  raised  one  in 
the  Peninsula.  They  are  abundant  in  Rajputana. 
Their  usual  food  are  insects,  but  they  eat  reptiles 
and  fruits.  They  are  polygamous,  and  at  the  breed- 
ing season  the  male  stmts  about  on  some  eminence, 
puffing  out  the  feathers  of  the  nec^  and  throat. 
0.  Incionensis  of  China,  it  is  sui^KMwd,  may  be  a 
distinct  species.  Other  species  are — ^E.  nubra, 
RuppeL^  £.  Ludwigi,  Rnpp.^  E.  caifra,  Zicftt,  £. 
Denhami,  Children^  £.  Arabs.,  X.,  and  E.  kori, 
BvrcheU.  A  species  very  closely  allied  to  E.  Ed- 
wardsii  is  the  Otis  Australis,  Gray^  the  wild 
turkey  of  Australia. 

EURASIAN,  a  name  applied  to  the  descendants 
of  Europeans  and  natives  of  India,  also  called 
Indo-Bntons  and  East  Indians,  all  of  which  terms 
might  advantageously  cease  to  be  used,  and  the 
race  be  desig^hted  Europeans.  Most  of  them 
are  of  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Danish,  Frendh,  and 
Spanish  descent.  Rapes  with  a  mixture  of 
European  with  Asiatic  blood  possess  a  proud  and 
susceptible  tone  of  mind.    See  East  Indians. 

EUROPA  seems  to  be  derived  from  Su-mpa^ 
Saks.,  of  the  beautiful  face,— the  initial  syllable 
Su  and  Eu  having  the  same  signification  in  the 
Sanskrit  and  Greek  languages,  viz.  good,  and 
Riroa  is  countenance. — Tod. 

EUROPE,  one  of  the  five  great  divisions  of 
the  world.  Its  extent  from  Gape  St.  Vincent  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Gana  is  nearly  3400  miles ;  and 
from  Gape  Matapan,  in  Morea,  to  the  North  Gape 
in  La]^hiad,  about  2400.  Europe  is  much  smalier 
than  either  Asia  or  A&ica.  It  is  entirely  within  the 
temperate  zone,  excqyt  a  small  part  of  Norway  and 
Russia.  The  inhabitants  are  all  whites.  Europe 
contains  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  Germany,  Pohmd,  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Hungary,  Switzeriand,  and  part  of 
Rassia  and  Tuncey;  also  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
Iceland,  with  other  considerable  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  other  seas.  The  languages  are 
the  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese, 
which  are  dialects  of  the  Latin;  the  German, 
Flemish,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  English, 
derived  from  the  old  Teutonic;  the  Sdavonian, 
which  prevails,  mixed  with  others,  in  Poland, 
Russia,  Bohemia,  and  a  great  part  of  Turkey ; 
the  Geltic,  of  which  there  are  cUalects  in  Wales, 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Bretagne 
in  France,  Biscay  in  Sptun,  and  Lapland;  the 
modem  Greek ;  and  several  otiiers.  The  principal 
mountains  are  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Pyrenees. 
The  prevailing  reli^n  is  the  Ghristian,  divided 
into  the  Greek,  Roimsh,  and  Protestant  Ghurches; 
Mahomedanism  is  the  established  faith  of  the 
Turks ;  and  there  are  Jews  in  every  country. 

European,  in  British  India,  is  usually  meant 
to  signity  a  native  of  Europe  or  America,  of  pure 
descent,  in  contradistinction  to  a  native  of  India, 
or  an  East  Indian.  The  Government  of  India  has, 
as  regards  the  last  of  tiiese  questions,  in  a  late 
resolution  declared  Europeans  to  be  *  all  persons 
(in  India)  of  European  origin  or  desceiit,  however 
remo^,  who  hold  to.Enropean  habits  or  modes  of 
life.' 
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EURITA  JAPONIGA.    ThM. 
Var,  m,  B.  ThunbergU.        I  Few.  y.  E.  ChinwwM 
For.  /3.  B.  aeaminata.         |  Var,  >.  £.  parviflorm. 
Hodooviof  NnLaRBKRm.  i  Nejadaese-giu^     .  ^sxm. 

This  is  a  very  variable  plant,  and  Gdand  Bed- 
dome  gives,  as  further  synonyms, — E.  Wightiam, 
Wall,  E.  fasdculata.  Wall,  E.  trist^  W.  amd  A. 
Prod.,  E.  Ge^anica,  W.  Ill,  E.  eifiptica  «m! 
E..  membranaoea.  It  is  common  on  the  westen 
side  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  princnpaUy  on  te 
moimtains  at  the  higher  elevations.  It  grows  tkm 
in  Northern  India.  Its  timber  is  of  a  li^t  cfaoeo- 
late  brown ;  in  leaf  and  general  appearance  it 
much  resembles  the  tea  pluit,  and  is  sometafs 
reared  as  such  in  tea  plantations.  There  is  only  oae 
species  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  Yars.  «,  A 
and  I  grow  in  the  more  ebvated  parte  of  Gejion 
island,  up  to  8000  feet;  )  in  expraed  sitaatioiis; 
var.  fi  from  a  little  above  the  sea-lcTel,  up  to  aa 
elevati<Hi  of  5000  feet,  very  abundant. — Thv.  Em. 
PL  Zeyl  i.  p.  41 ;  Beddome,  Fl.  Sylo. 

EURYALE  FEROX.    SaUgb. 
NymphaMstellata,  WiOde.  \  Annetdea  BfniMea,  Boah. 
Kien-Bhih,  K^t1I,  .  CHiir.  I  Jawar,      .     .    .     Kas. 

A  water-lily  with  a  small  bluish  purple  flower, 
covered  everywhere  with  prickles,  ana  so  doeely 
allied  to  Victoria  regia  as  to  be  scarcdly  geneiicaDy 
distinguishable  from  it.  It  grows  in  aH  SJS.  Ana 
and  in  Japan.  The  discoverer  of  Victoria  caHed 
the  latter  Euryale  Amazonica,  and  boti^  tiiese 
interesting  plants  grew  side  by  side  in  the  nev 
Victoria  house  at  Kew ;  but  the  Glunese  spedcs 
has  been  erroneously  considered  diff^ient  fma 
the  Indian  one.  In  Ghina  the  pkuit  is  said  to 
have  been  in  cultivation  for  upwards  of  3000 
years.  It  is  much  cultivated  there  for  its  atema, 
rhizomes,  and  seeds,  all  of  which  contain  medi 
starch,  and  are  eaten  by  the  Ghineee,  who  also 
prepare  a  kind  of  dry  biscuit,  called  kien-ahih-kan, 
from  the  meal  of  the  kernels.  These  biscuits  are 
sold  by  confectioners,  and  given  to  children  sober- 
ing from  the  kau  disease.  The  fruit  is  large,  of 
the  size  of  a  small  orange,  pear-shaped,  and  inde- 
hiscent;  its  interior  is  wmte,  hard,  and  starchy,  and 
contains  from  8  to  15  round  black  seeds  as  large 
as  peas,  which  are  full  of  flour,  and  they  are  eaten 
roasted  in  India.  This  plant  is  common  in  the 
lake  of  Kashmir.  Its  broad  round  leaf  lies  on  the 
water  like  that  of  the  lotus,  its  under  sui&ce  banc 
covered  with  numerous  hard,  sharp,  and  hookeS 
spiculte.  —  Mrs.  Hervey,  Tartary;  JRaylc,  Him. 
Botp.  65 ;  Hooker,  ii.  255 ;  Thw. ;  Vaigi;  Smith. 

EURTANGIUM  SUMBUI^  Kaufman,  A  plant 
of  Gentral  Asia ;  yields  the  true  sumbul  or  musk 
root. 

EURYGLES  AMBOINENSia     SaH^, 
Ooepa  sylveitriB,  Bunu^  |  Puusrathim  AmbQiiiMMe,i^ 
Criaom  nervoBum,!/.  Ber.  I  Pi^hyB    AmboiiieBBi^ 
Eur.  coronata,  AueU  |     J3er&. 

La-men ;  N«emen, .    .    Burm. 

This  plant,  one  of  the  Amaryllacese,  or  nar- 
cissus tribe,  grows  in  Tenasserim,  Bcmeo,  the 
Moluccas,  and  other  islands.  It  is  cidled  Bunga 
Si-kudip  by  the  Dyaks  of  the  southern  branch  of 
the  Sarawak  river,  amongst  whom  it  is  held  in 
great  esteem.  By  the  Si-booyah  sea  Dyaks  it  is 
called  Si-kenyang.  By  the  Dyaks  of  the  aouthem 
river  the  bulbous  roots  of  this  plant  are  preserved 
with  jealous  care,  bebg  always  taken  up  when 
the  rice  is  ripe,  and  preserved  amcmgst  it  in  the 
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granaries,  to  be  planted  again  with  the  eeed-rice 
in  the  following  season.  It  bean  a  beautiful 
crown  of  white  and  fragrant  flowers,  which  rise 
about  a  foot  above  the  bulb. — Low*»  Sarawak^ 
pp.  273-304;  Mason. 

BUSUFZAI,  an  Afghan  tribe  whose  territory 
18  bounded  on  the  8.  by  the  Indus,  N.  and  £.  by 
the  Swat  mountainB,  and  TV.  by  the  Kabul  river 
and  the  M^ra  or  desert  plateau  between  it  and 
Huahtonggur.    The  tract  is  intersected  on  the  £. 
by  offfihoots  from  the  Swat  mountains,  but  in  oUier 
parts  it  is  a  perfect  plain.    The  inhabitants  are 
proud,   warlike,  and  extremely  sensitive  in  all 
matters  oounected  with  family  custom.    In  the 
Peahawur  district  the   Eusufzai  are  of  pditical 
unportance.    As  soldiers,  they  are  not  inrerior  to 
anj  of  the  ind^>endent  tribes.    They  are  the  most 
martial  of  all  the  British  subjects  on  that  frontier, 
and  the  history  of  many  generations  attests  their 
military  exploits.    Participators  in  every  war  that 
has  convulsed  the  Peshawnr  valley,  and  always  the 
recusant  subjects  of  the  Sikhs,  they  have  now 
literally  turned  their  swords  into  plou^ishares,  and 
are   right  good  subjects  of  the  British.    Their 
coatoms  have  been  respected,  the  allowances  of  the 
chief  and  their  village  headmen  have  been  con- 
firmed.   Though  constanUy  tampered  with  by  the 
Swat  government  to  rebel,  they  only  once  yielded 
to  temptation.    At  the  battle  of  Teree,  which  gave 
the  sovereignty  of  Peshawnr  to  the  Sikh,  the 
Euaofzai  formed  the  strength  of  the  Mahomedan 
army,  which,  numbering  30,000  men,  wiUistood  a 
Sikh  force  of  equal  numbers,  supported  by  guus 
and  headed  by  Banjit  Singh  himself.    The  £u8uf- 
sai  are  democratic  and  in  small  communities,  with 
patriarchal  government.     They  are  agricultural, 
lying  in  warm  and  fertile  valleys,  touching  the 
Indaa  on  one  side  and  the  Punjkora  on  the  other, 
extending  on  the  south  to  Kabul,  occupying  the 
northern  part  of  the  plain  of  Pesbawur,  Bunir, 
Swat,    Punjkora,    and    Chumla.      The    Swat, 
Bunir,  Punjkora,  and  the  Eusufzai  part  of  the 
Kabul  valley,  are  the  lands  of  the  Akkozai,  the 
Mullezai,  and  the  Lawezai.     The  dans  of  the 
Eusufzai  and  Mahmndzai  have  a  system  of  peri- 
odical interchange  of  Unds,  called  Waish.     The 
numbers  of  the  Eusufzai  are  estimated  at  from 
700,000  to  900,000  souls,  and  are  of  Afghan, 
Indian,  and  Sjishmir  blood,  with  the  old  occupants 
of  the  land,  the  Dehkani  and  Swati.     Many 
Eusufzai  have  fair  complexions,  grey  eyes,  and 
I   red  beards ;  are  stout  and  brave,  quarrelsome  and 
proud,  and  those  in  the  phdns  are  very  immoraL 

The  Eusufzai  were  expelled  from  Garra  and 
Nushky  about  the  end  of  the  ISth  or  beginning 
of  the  14th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  soon 
after  settled  in  the  neighbomhood  of  Kabul. 
Ulugh  Beg,  whose  power  war  at  that  time 
Btrenffthen^  by  the  accession  of  many  Moghuls, 
to  rid  himself  of  his  troublesome  allies,  began  by 
fomenting  dissensions  between  the  Eusufzai  and 
Gi^ggeeani  (for  the  Khukkai  had  now  broken  into 
independent  clans),  and  he  soon  after  attacked 
them  at  the  head  of  that  tribe  and  his  own  army. 
He  was  d^eated  at  first,  but,  having  cut  off  iJl 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  at  a  banquet,  during  an 
insidiouB  peace  which  he  had  the  art  to  conclude 
with  them,  he  plundered  the  Eusufzai  of  all  their 
possessions,  and  drove  them  out  of  Kabul.  The 
Eusufzai,  reduced  to  extreme  distress,  took  the 
way  to  the  neighbourhood  of  .Peshawnr.    That 


country  was  then  in  a  very  different  state  from 
that  in  which  it  is  at  present.  The  tribes  who 
now  possess  it  were  then  in  Khorasan ;  and  the 
plain  of  Peshawnr,  with  several  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  was  occupied  by  tribes  which  have  since 
either  entirely  disappeared,  or  have  changed  their 
seats.  Lughmaun  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turku- 
lani,  who  are  now  in  Bajour ;  the  tribes  of  Khaibar 
and  the  Bnngnah  had  already  occupied  their  present 
lands,  but  all  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  Kabul, 
all  the  plain  of  Peshawnr,  with  part  of  Bajour, 
Chuoh,  Hozareh,  and  the  countries  east  of  them  as 
far  as  the  Hydaspes,  belonged  to  the  Afghan  tribe 
of  Dikzak,  which  is  now  ^most  extirpated.  The 
country  between  the  Dilazak  and  the  range  of  the 
Hindu  Kuah,  on  both  sides  of  the  Indus,  formed 
the  kingdom  of  Swat,  which  was  inhabited  by  a 
distinct  nation,  and  ruled  by  sultan  Oveiss,  whose 
ancestors  had  long  reigned  over  that  country.  On 
the  first  arrival  of  the  Eusufzai,  they  threw  them- 
selves on  the  generosity  of  the  Dilazak,  who 
assigned  thorn  the  Doabeh  for  their  residence. 

Living  among  a  conquered  people,  like  Spartans 
among  Hebts,  and  enjoying  entire  independence 
on  all  around,  every  Eusufzai  is  filled  with  the 
idea  of  his  own  dignity  and  importance.  Their 
pride  appears  in  the  gravity  of  their  manners,  and 
in  the  mgh  terms  in  which  they  speak  of  them- 
selves and  their  tribe,  not  allowing  even  the 
Daurani  to  be  their  equals. — Elph,  CahouL ;  Rec. 
GovLlnd.,^0.  il  Pari  Pap.E.L,  CaboolandA/gh. 

EUTHYDEMUS  has  been  noticed  at  p.  222, 
Bactria.  He  led  the  Syrian  army  through  Bactria, 
i,e.  by  the  route  N.  of  the  mountains,  to  the  Kabul 
valley  and  across  the  Indus,  in  B.a  206.  There 
Aniiochus  made  peace  with  Sophaga8enus(Asoka), 
which  that  sovereign  recorded  by  edicts  on  rocks 
and  pillars  in  various  parts  of  India,  in  characters 
exactly  resembling  those  on  the  coins  of  Agathocles. 
In  B.C.  205,  Antiochus  returned  by  way  of 
Arachotia.  The  translation  of  the  edicts  of 
Asoka  is  in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for 
1838,  and  that  on  the  Girnar  rock  names  Antiochus 
as  Antiochia  Yona  Kajah.  Demetrius,  son  of 
Euthydemus,  obtained  possession  of  Arachosia, 
and  a  large  portion  of  Persia;  he  also  made 
conquests  in  India,  and  was  in  possession  not  only 
of  Lower  Sind,  but  also  of  the  coast  of  India, 
further  to  the  east.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  excluded  from  Bactria,  of  which  Eucratides 
remained  master.  After  the  death  of  Euthydemus, 
Demetrius  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
dispossess  his  rival,  and  in  the  end  lost  ail  his 
Indian  conquests,  which  were  seized  by  Eucratides. 
^Elph,  p.  246. 

EVAPORATION.  M.  Lamairesse  mentions 
that  the  engineers  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
allow  for  a  loss  of  water  in  irrigation  by  evapora- 
tion, of  3  inches  daily  per  square  yard  of  land 
irrigated.  In  the  Red  Hill  tank,  near  Madras,  in 
the  five  months  April  to  August  the  water  went 
down  75  inches,  in  spite  of  8  inches  of  rain,  in  sJl 
83  inches.  Of  that,  53  inches  were  lost  by 
evaporation,  and  30  inches  used  in  irrigation.  In 
the  years  1864-65,  in  the  same  months,  at  Pondi- 
cherry,  the  mean  daily  evaporation  was  0*329 
indi;  at  Red  Hill  tank,  Madras,  in  the  tank, 
0*374,  and  in  the  open,  0*469.  The  depth  of  the 
waters,  the  prevalence  of  dry  winds,  and  the 
degree  of  tree  shelter  for  the  waters,  exercise 
great  influence  over  the  rates  of  evaporation.    It 
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EVE. 


EVIL  EYE. 


k  ft  fiubjeot  of  ^eat  importance  to  India  and  all 
tropical  countries,  but  has  not  been  worked  out. 
In  his  ahnuAl  report  of  the  Bombay  Qeomphical 
Society,  from  May  1849  to  Angost  i860,  it.,  I>r. 
Bnist,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Laidly,  stated  the 
eraporation  at  Calcutta  to  be  about  15  feet 
annually ;  that  between  Uie  Cape  and  Calcutta  it 
averages,  in  October  and  Norember,  nearly  f  of 
an  indi  daily ;  between  10°  and  20"  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  it  was  found  to  exceed  an  inch  daily. 
Supposing  this  to  be  double  the  average  through- 
out the  year,  we  should  have  18  feet  of  eyapora- 
tion  annually. — Beng,  PK ;  Maury^s  Pk  Gtog, 

EVE,  the  mother  of  the  human  race,  is  re- 
cognised under  different  names  in  all  oosmo- 
gonies.  The  Eve  of  Mosaic  history  became  the 
Asburte  of  the  Assyrians ;  Isus  nursing  Horus  of 
the  Egyptians ;  the  Demeter  and  the  Aphrodite 
of  the  (iieeks ;  the  Scythian  Friya  and  Baltis. 
Ilie  Eve  of  Genesis  is  the  Hawa  or  Havyah  of  the 
Arab  and  Mahomedans  generally ;  Balds,  in 
Byblius  called  Beuth  or  Behuth,  x,e.  Toid  of 
genesis,  is  identical  with  space,  and  means  the 
mother*s  womb,  the  primeTal  mother, — ^the  funda- 
mental idea  being  tihe  mother  or  soutce  of  life, 
which  is  the  meaning  of  Harrah,  the  Eve  of 
Genesis.  The  tomb  of  Eve  is  pointed  out  in 
several  places.  On  the  east,  Mecca  is  bounded  by 
a  hill  called  Abu-Kubayfe,  and,  according  to  many 
Mahomedans,  Adam  with  his  wife  and  son  8eth 
lie  buried  there.  At  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
Medina  gate  of  Jedda,  a  tomb,  said  to  be  l^at  of 
our  common  mother  Eve,  is  surmounted  by  a 
cupola  and  surrounded  by  walls,  enclosing  a 
pretty  cemetery,  in  which  tnany  of  her  children  lie 
around  her.— Bttn««tr«  Egypt ;  HatnUXtm^  Sinai,  66. 

EVEREST,  Rev.  Mr.,  wrote  on  the  Fossil 
Shells  in  the  Himalayas  (As.  Res.  1888,  xviii. 

Sart  2,  p.  107);  On  the  Quantity  of  Water  and 
fud  discharged  by  the  Ganges  annually  (Prinbep's 
Gleanings  in  Science,  iii;  Bl.  As.  Trans,  i.; 
Lyell*8  Principles  of  Geology,  8th  ed.,  1861,  p. 
241);  Rain  and  Drought  of  the  last  Eight  Seasons 
in  India,  Lond.  1847,  2  vols.  4to,  Edin.  Rev.  on 
1641 ;  Geological  Observations  from  Calcutta  to 
Ghazipore  (Gleanings  in  Science,  1881,  iiL  131) ; 
Experiment*  and  Observations  on  Quantity  <rf 
Mud  brought  down  by  the  Ganges  near  Gharipore, 
mih  ils  Depth  and  Velocity  (Bl.  As.  Trans.  1888, 
i.  288,  p.  549) ;  On  the  Gypsum  of  the  Himalayas 
(ibid.  480).— Dr.  Bttisfs  Calalogne. 

EVEREST,  MOUNT,  the  loftiest  known  pekk  in 
thfe  W^orld,  situated  in  the  Nepal  hmges  of  thb 
Himalayas,  beyond  Bbngal,  lat  27**  69'  12"  Kj 
long,  86°  58'  6"  E.  Altitude  aboVe  the  eea, 
29,002  Feet. 

EVERGREENS,  trees  and  plants  of  the  B.  and 
E.  of  Aria  which  retain  their  foliage,  consiat  of 
species  of  abies,  Ounninghamia,  cupressus,  ilex, 
juniperus,  thuja,  arbutus,  aucuba,  buxus,  laurus, 
rhamnus,  acacia,  affinis,  eucalyptus,  liguiltrum, 
magnolia,  berberis,  cistus,  colletia,  cotoneAster, 
daphne,  rhododendron,  yucca,  bignonia,  jasminum, 
ind  vinca.  Everlasting  flowers  are  flowers 
Which  retain  their  shape  and  appearance  after 
being  dried. 

feVIL  EYE. 

El-eya^  •  .  i  •  Aa^a. 
BaakuKMi  ophthtlmot)  Oa. 
Slf^om&ti,  ••1.911 
Chashm-i-bad,      .    HlKiX 


Midoioohio)  Jattatuia^  It. 
Dnishti  doflhami  Sj^sk. 
Kanpada..  •  k  »  ^M. 
Kannu  tako, .    .    .  T&l. 


The  evil  eye  alluded  to  in  Proveite  zzrin.  H 
and  Mark  vii.  22,  is  still  a  subject  of  dread  in  tM. 
Eastern  countries,  as  well  as  in  many  of  those  if 
Europe.  The  Irish  and  Scotoh  as  much  belieie 
that  Uievt  cattle  are  subject  to  an  injnrr  from  tbc 
blight  of  the  evfl  eye,  as  did  Virgil's  shepherd  when 
he  exclaims,  Nescio  quis  teneros  oenluamihi  fMODSt 
agnos.  The  Greeks  of  the  present  day' entertam  Ik 
Same  horror  of  their  Kako  mati  as  did  theirancestcR 
in  their  Baskanos  ophthahnos,  and  the  Mai  oeeUt 
of  modem  Italy  is  the  traditional  faacinatio  of  tte 
Romans.  Mr.  Buckingham  relates  that,  iriMB  k 
Persia,  being  ill,  his  companiona  attributed  ba 
sickness  to  the  ill-Wishes  df  a  malignant  eaeaf ; 
to  remove  which,  a  fakir  Uxlk  some  rags  froin  kk 
body  and  deposited  them  in  the  new-made  gnta 
of  some  holy  penonages,  believing  that  they  tiw 
acquired  a  virtue  potent  enough  to  disnel  iht 
supposed  evil  influence.  The  AntUans  and  IvAt 
brieve  in  it,  and  apologise  for  the  {xofurion  «i 
jewels  with  which  they  deoorate  their  ddMren,  oa 
the  plea  that  they  are  intended  to  draw  aside  die 
erii  eye.  The  Mahomedans  suspend  objects  fron 
the  ceilings  of  their  apartments  for  the  saw 
purpose ;  and  the  Singhalese  and  Hindna  ^kn 
whitened  chatties  on  the  gable  ends  of  their 
houses  and  in  fields,  to  divert  the  mysiaiwii 
influence  from  their  dwelUngs  and  crope.  The 
Mahomedans  hang  round  their  childreD^s  neefas 
and  suspend  in  their  houses,  or  place  over  the 
lintels  of  thdr  ddors,  ohafms  eonsistiog  of  rtn» 
of  the  Koian,  which  are  inscribed  hf  hxAf  Umb, 
or  incantations  by  pretended  etortslsta,  writta 
on  paper,  or  engraVed  on  potstone,  silver  or  g<^ 
to  guard  against  the  evil  eye.  And  HMos 
resort  to  their  temples  to  make  offennge  to  their 
deities  for  tiie  same  object  HIndns  and  Maho- 
medans alike  think  iliat  jew^  on  children  tead 
to  attract  on  the  jewels  the  evil  eye.  HiMn 
motherS)  when  they  suspect  that  the  evil  e^e  has 
fallen  on  their  child  from  home)  on  retomiiw  to 
their  house,  take  some  chillies  and  aalt  in  Am 
hands,  and  describe  a  drole  round  the  inftmtV 
head,  and  thereafter  {dace  the  chillies  and  salt  in 
a  wdl  or  ih  the  fiie,  to  destroy  the  evil  eye  and 
its  charm  together.  Pretending  exoroists,  both 
men  and  women,  al86  en^ise  those  blighted  with 
the  evil  eye,  by  reciting  a  charm  over  cow-dnng 
ashes,  and  rubbing  it  on  the  forehead  and  body 
of  the  child.  In  Italy^  Pope  Pius  ix  in  eoppoeed 
to  have  had  the  evil  eye;  Popular  sapeitmon 
has  generallV  divided  them  into  two  dasses^— 
thoto  who  involuntarily  and  innocentlj  poesess 
the  fatal  powe)*,  and  are  unconscious  of  its  ezer- 
eise,  and  those  who  knowihgly  acttnire  il^  aad 
take  a  deMjiht  in  exetcilling  it  against  afi  who 
offend  them.  1%e  maleficent  power  haa  bees 
known  by  severid  English  woids.  It  is  to  ^tft- 
bite,*to  « overtook,' and t6 'take'  TheFVenehtad 
Italians  sim^y  call  it  f^iteination  in  the  evil  flBMe 
of  the  Word ;  the  Germans^  tiie  Sdieeteuge,  er 
squint-eye,  ascribbg  the  po#er  to  a  sqidhi  {  simI 
the  ZaubeiWek,  or  endiaated  |^ee.  1^ '  take^'  la 
Sfaaktapearo,  means  to  blast  or  l^^t  by  wftrin 
craft.  Ih  King  Lear,  act  ii  seelie  4,  eecnn  the 
impiecaiion,  *  Stdke  her  young  bone,  ypn  taking 
*ains,  with  fanneness.'  He  tttVllof  Heme  the 
Hunter,  in  The  Merry  Wlveft  of  Windsor,  thai  he 
*  blasts  thid  tree  and  ttkkes  the  caitie,  and  nai^ 
IhUdi  kihe jridd,  hmV  In  Btfhl^  ipcifthig  ef 
OhristmlA  m»i  he  <i^yi^^ 
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'  The  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no  pUmets  strike, 
Kg  fairy  takes,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.' 

And  this  meaning,  somewhat  modified,  still  holds 
good  amongst  English  women. 

Fliny  speaks  of  ^  those  among  the  TribaJlians 
and  idyrianB  who  with  their  Tery  eyesight  can 
kin  thoee  whom  they  look  wistfully  upon  for  any 
long  time : '  and  Plutarch  states,  on  the  authority 
of  Philaretus,  that  *  the  Thybiens  who  inhabited 
Pontus  were  deadly  not  only  to  babes  but  to 
men  grown,  and  that  whomsoever  their  eve. 
speech,  or  breath  would  reach,  were  suTe  to  fall 
sick  and  pine  away.' — Buckingham's  Travels,  p. 
172;  Mibier^s  Seven  Churches^  p.  120 '.Burton's 
City  of  the  Saints,  p.  129  ;  Sonnerafs  Voyage,  p. 
89  ;  Sir  J.  E.  Tennanfs  Ceylon.    Sed  Somal. 

EVOU^LUS  ALSINOIDES.    linn.,  RoxK 
Sankh  pnshpi, .    •  Hind.  )  Yishna  kranta,  .    .    Tel. 
Vishnu  karandi,  .     Tak.  I 

This,  the  E.  hirsutus,  Lami,  is  common  in  many 
parts  of  India.  The  different  parts  of  this  plant 
are  nised  in  medicine. — J.  L.  Stewart,  M.D. 

EXACUM  BICOLOR,  Roxh.,  has  long  been 
used  as  a  bitter  tonic.  It  0X)W8  in  Cuttack, 
at  Mangalore  ;  rare  on  the  Neilghemes  below 
Kotagherry,  and  abundant  a  mile  below  Neda- 
wuttum,  where  it  flowers  during  the  autumnal 
monl^,  and  enamels  the  swards  of  the  Western 
GhatB  with  its  beautiful  blossoms.  It  has  the 
same  bitter  stomachic  principles  tor  which  the 
GcnUana  lutea  is  so  much  employed.  It  is  sold 
in  Mangalore  at  1  anna  6  pie  per  ^und,  and  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  Andrographis  paniculata. 
—  Roxburgh ;  Ind.  An,  Med.  Science,  Ko.  6 ; 
Clegkom. 

EXAQUA  TETRAGONUM.  Roxh.  Purple 
chiretta. 

Kooohnii,  .  •  •  Bbno.  |  Ooda  chiretta, .  ;  HiMi>. 
A  very  elegant  plant  growing  throughout 
BritiBh  India.  Its  large  flowers  are  beautifully 
blue,  with  gold-eolottred  anthers.  Other  spiacies 
are  S.  carinatiim,  peduneulatom,  and  teie& — 
Roach-  L  dl  398 

BXCOEOARIA  AGALLOCHA.    Linn. 

kthor  ezooecans,  Stmiph,  Anih.  ii.  179. 

ITgani,    ....  Bkno.  )  Qengwa,  .    .    .    .  iSxrm, 

Ta  yan,  Ka  yao,   .  BuBM.    Telia  keeriya  gass,  Sikoh. 

Booe  baya-sa^  .    .      »!      I  T^Ua  dketto^     .    .     Tbl. 

This  small  tree  giDWB  in  Geylon^  where  It  is 
very  oomnion  in  s^t  swamps  near  th^  aea.  It 
git>wB  fndy  in  the  Bnnderbuns^  is  plentifnl  in 
the  Rangoon  and  IVmngfaoD  dicrtricts,  and  grows 
throng  the  Eastern  Ardiip^ago.  The  Bengali 
name,  Ugani^  iodieates  a  belief  that  it  yields  the 
fn^rant  aloe*wood  of  oommierce,  btit  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  caae.  Dr.  O'Shaoghnessy  at 
one  place  says  (p.  568)  that  its  wood  is  knotty, 
ffrey  or  Uackish,  smooth  and  reainoua.  Bttt  Dr. 
M'CMland  describes  it  as  white-coloured,  and 
adapted  to  every  purpose  of  house-building,  the 
wtap  n  described  as  extremely  acrid,  and  ai  causing 
gnsat  agony,  if,  in  cutting  down  the  tree,  any  of 
it  fail  into  the  eye&  Hence  Rumphiua'  name, 
Excoeeana,  or  faHndin^,  iemd  thiaiiB  prooably  eoireet, 
■b  Rumphiua  Mmsdf  bscame  from  some  cause 
Mind  at  the  earij  age  of  44.— fAtir.  •  M'Cl.^  0'<Sh. 

EXCOECARIA  JAMETTIA.    Spretif. 
Ziger^tmilkirM^  .   HvO.  |  Sttnettii  .    .    .  MAUaft. 

Qrowv  on  the  weatem  eoaal  of  India.     It 


abounds  in  an  lusrid  Jtiice,  from  which  a  good 
kind  of  caoutchouc  may  be  prepared. — Dmry. 

EXCOECARIA  OPPOBITIFOLIA.  Jack.  This 
ia  E.  crenuktai  Wight  It  id  a  small  tree  growing 
in  Malabar,  on  the  Anilnalli^  Hills,  and  common 
In  the  central  provibce  of  C^lon  at  an  elevation 
of  4000  tb  6000  U^i.—'Thw.;  Jack,  Cal  J.  Nat. 
Hist.  if. 

EXCOaCARtA  BEBIFBRAj  J.  Mi,  syn.  of 
Sapimn  tebifbrum.  This  is  the  Chinese  tallow 
tree.  The  whit^  pulp  round  tiie  aeeds  give  the 
Chinese  tallow,  which  is  Separated  by  boUibg  ih 
water,  and  used  in  China  and  Japan  for  candles  ; 
it  inelte  at  l04^  The  seeds  yield  an  oil,  and  the 
leaves  a  black  dye.  Wood  hard)  used  for  printing 
Mocks. 

Other  spedes  included  are  B.  acerifoKa,  baocata, 
Cochin-chmensiB,  holophylla^  and  vireata.  The 
acrid  juice  or  milk  of  E.  insiffnis,  £.  Indica^  and 
E.  agalloeha  ispoisonouS)  and  Uie  seeds  of  E.  Indica 
are  used  to  poison  fish. 

E.  insignft  is  A  tree  of  Eangra^  ixid  E.  Indica 
a  tree  of  the  Sunderbuns. — Roxh.;  Gamble;  Kurz. 

EXIDIA  AURICULA  JUDiB.  Fries.  Jew's 
ear  f^n^,  one  of  the  thaUogens,  of  almost  uni- 
versal gt*owth,  and  used  medicinally,  fi.  faispiduhi 
is  one  of  the  ediUe  fungi  of  China. 

EXOCARPUS,  an  infisrior  kind  of  sandal- 
wood, the  produce  of  Exocarpus  latffolia)  is  met 
With  in  the  Percy  Isles^  Repttlse  Bay)  Cape 
Upstart,  Palm  Islands,  etc. 

EXOCETUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
abdoiiiinal  MaJacopterygii)  forming  p2rt  of  the 
family  Exocidett.  Thm  pectoral  fins  are  very 
long,  nearly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  body.  The 
fish,  to  escape  ttH  enemies,  rases  into  the  air,  and 
its  pectoral  fins  vibrate  while  wet,  and  re-vibrate 
as  ^ten  as  they  pass  through  a  crest  wave,  wetting 
the  fins  afresh.  6ome  of  the  fish  proceed  firom 
70  to  250  yard&  There  are  several  species  of 
the  fiving  fish:  Etotitetus  volitans,  Linn.;  E. 
solitimus ;  B.  evolans ;  E.  exiliens ;  E.  meaogaster. 
The  E.  volitans  is  usually  10  or  12  inches  long, 
but  attains  to  15  or  20  inches.  Thirty-two  seconds 
is  the  greatest  llength  of  time  that  their  flight  has 
been  observed,  and  distance  accomplished  ^0 
yards.  They  are  captured  by  torchlight  in  the 
West  Indies. — CoOingivood;  Bennetts  Ga^ering$ 
of  a  Natnmlist;  Bikmore. 
'  EXOGAMY,  the  custom  of  selecting  a  wife 
fh>m  a  different  tribe.  Exogamy  prevailB  through- 
out Wiestem  and  Eastern  Africa^  in  Ciroaa8ia> 
Hmdnstan,  Tartaty,  Siberia,  China,  and  Australia, 
as  well  as  in  NoHli  and  South  America. — Lmbboek^ 
Orig.  of  Ctvil  p.  99. 

EXORCISM  is  nractised  very  frequently,  moro 
en>eciAUy  by  the  Bhanar  race  of  6.  India.  See 
Charms:  Divinatfon;  Evil  Bye;  Oideal. 

BYB8  PAINTING,  mentioned  in  2  Kings  ix. 
80,  Jeremiah  iv.  80,  Ezekiel  xiiiL  40,  and  tiring 
of  the  head  are  still  oonomon  in  every  Eastertl 
country.  In  painting  the  eyes,  Mahomedans  use 
two  substances,  lamp-black  (koh'l)  and  grey 
oxide  oi  antimony ;  the  latter  the  men  tm^  and  the 
women  use  lamp-black.  But  thoughout  India 
plumbago  is  substituted  fan  antimony. 

EYRE.  General  Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  C.B.^ 
K.C.S.I.,  bom  22d  January  1811 ;  died  1881,  at 
Aix  les  BainS|  Savoy;  He  served  in  the  Bengal 
Artillery,  182a  He  was  at  Eibnl  in  tlie  Afg£in 
ingnnrection  in   1841,  when  he   oomliiMuled   a 
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detacbmdnt  of  hone  artillery,  and  was  sererely 
wounded.  He  was  made  a  prisoner  in  the  retreat 
from  Kabul.  In  the  Indian  mutiny  of  1857  he 
commanded  the  field  forces  sent  for  the  relief  of 
Arrah,  and  was  brigadier  of  artillery  at  the  first 
relief  of  Lucknow  under  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  and 
at  the  occupation  of  Alambagh  by  Sir  James 
Outram.  During  the  final  siege  of  Lucknow  be 
was  in  command  of  the  artillery  division  at 
Alambagh,  and  took  part  in  the  repulse  of  an 
attack  on  that  place  in  March  1858.  He  wrote : 
Military  Operations  at  Caubul,  1842;  Prison 
Sketches,  1843;  Metallic  Roads,  1856.  His 
defence  of  Arrah  in  the  revolt  of  1857  virtually 
suppressed  the  rebellion  in  Shahabad.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  town  of  Esapur,  near  Dehra 
Doon,  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas. 

EYUBI,  descendants  of  Salah  -  ud  -  Din,  the 
Saladin  of  the  crusaders.  The  family  are  known 
as  the  Hasan  Keif,  and  occupy  the  district  of 
Shirwan.  In  Mr.  Rich's  time,  the  Bey  was 
powerful  and  independent  £yub  is  Job.  See 
Kafra. 

EZEKIEL.  Not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon, 
the  Majallibah,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  is 
a  white  minaret  which  marks  Ezekiel's  tomb. 
Ezekiel,  in  the  rei^  of  Hophra,  while  the  war 
between  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians  was  yet 
doubtful,  foretold  the  end.  He  had  (ch.  zxx.) 
warned  his  countrymen  that  Egypt  was  to  fall  in 
the  struggle.  The  fulfihnent  of  this  eloquent 
threat  began  with  the  march  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  within  fifty  years  of  its  being  uttered  it  was 
completed  on  the  conquest  by  Cambyses.  Chapter 
xvi  17  and  Amos  v.  26  are  supposed  to  relate 
to  the  god  Siva. — Sharpe's  History  of  Eftypt,  i. 

159. 

EZRA,  the  prophet  scribe,  called  by  the  Maho- 
medans  Ozair.  According  to  Mahomedan  tradi- 
tion, Ezra  was  of  the  race  of  Jacob,  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  and  foujiieenlh  in  descent  from  Aaron. 
They  say  that  the  Holy  Scripture8,and  all  the  scribes 
and  doctors  who  could  read  and  intearpret  them,  ex- 
cepting a  few  who  were  taken  captive  to  Babylon, 
were  involved  in  tiie  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Ezra,  who  was  then  very  young, 
was  among  the  captives,  and  continued  to  read 
and  teach  the  law  of  God  to  his  countrymen 
during  their  captivity.  At  the  end  of  the  captivity, 
Ezra  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  some  say  there, 
some  near  Babylon,  while  he  was  occupied  in 
weeping  over  the  ruined  city  and  temple  of  God, 
he  said  to  himself,  '  How  can  fallen  Jerusalem  ever 
rise  again!'  No  sooner  had  he  conceived  this 
thought  than  God  struck  him  dead,  and  he  re- 
mained so  for  one  himdred  years,  when  he  was 
raised  again,  and  employed  the  rest  of  his  days 
on  earth  in  explaining  the  word  of  God  to  the 
Jews.  The  Christians  of  the  East  say  that  Ezra 
drank  three  times  of  a  well  in  which  the  holy  fire 
had  been  hid,  and  that  thus  he  received  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  rendered  him  capable  of 
re-establishing  the  Holy  Scriptures  among  his 
countrymen.  About  100  miles  above  Kuma,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  is  Lis  tomb.  It  is 
a  pretty  mosque  of  tessellated  brickwork,  sur- 
mounted by  a  green  cupola,  and  the  comers  and 
tops  of  the  tomb  are  ornamented  with  large  baUs 
of  copper  gilt.  —  Rich's  Kurdistan^  iL  p.  390; 
Mignan,  Travels,  p.  9;  TownsencCs  Outram  and 
-Hawtocik,  p.  808. 


F 


F.  This  English  letter  has  a  perfect  refie-  i 
sentative  in  the  Fay  of  the  Arabic,  Pemao,  and  i 
Urdu,  but  has  no  representative  in  Sanskrit,  i 
Hindi,  Mahrati,  Gujerati,  Bengali,  Uijp> 
Telngu,  Kamata,  Tamil,  and  Malayalam.  TW 
.Mahratta  people,  however,  pronounce  it  distiiictif. 
the  sound  of  f  being  given  by  them  to  that  d 
the  English  and  Hindi  ph.  The  Mohawks  of  X. 
America,  as  also  the  Hurons  and  the  tribes  ctlfed 
the  Six  Nations,  never  articulate  with  their  li|a 
They  have  no  p,  1,  m,  f,  v,  or  w, — ^no  lafaiab  of 
any  kind.  In  tne  Society  Islands  the  gnUmk 
are  wholly  absent;  and  in  China  nether  thed 
nor  r  is  used ;  and  g,  h,  pb,  and  f  in  the  dod- 
Aryan  tongues  are  often  interchanged.  F  ii 
not  in  the  Singhalese,  and  the  letter  p  is  oaed 
instead. 

FA-ANG.    Jap.    The  red-wood  of  Japan. 

FAARSI.  Jap.  A  varnish  in  use  in  Japan, 
of  an  inferior  kind,  supposed  to  be  from  the  Bhss 
veniix,  but  adulterated  with  the  varnishes  of  India 
and  Siam. 

FABACEiB,  the  bean  tribe,  legaminoos  plants, 
of  which  about  300  known  species  belong  to  Nev 
Holland  and  Polynesia,  42  to  Japan  and  China, 
12  to  Timor,  14  to  Persia,  20  to  Arabia,  and  891 
species  in  the  E.  Indies  and  Java,  arranged  under 
133  genera.  It  comprises  362  genera,  and  between 
3000  and  4000  species,  and  most  of  them  faraiek 
products  useful  to  man.  Peas,  beans,  clover, 
saintfoin,  lucerne,  liquorice,  indigo,  medicks,  and 
trefoils,  lupines,  and  numerous  other  common 
European  genera  belong  to  the  section  Oarvem- 
brise.  Many  species  yield  tonics  and  aBtringents, 
others  yield  a  kind  of  gum,  and*  in  a  rety  terge 
number  of  species,  narcotic  properties  have  beoi 
discovered  A  cassia  furnishes  the  s»ina  kaves 
of  the  shops;  to  this  also  belong  the  tamarind 
and  algaroba  fruits,  the  trees  yidding  logwood. 
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Brazil-wood,  sappan-wood,  etc,  and  hrnBLeom 
from  which  gum-anime  is  procured.  Some  of 
them  yield  dyes.  The  locust  trees  of  North 
America  belong  to  this  order,  and  are  celebcated 
for  their  gigantic  stature.  Gum  aiabic,  amegal, 
saasa,  ana  others  are  produced  by  different 
species.  Catechu  is  the  extract  of  the  astringent 
bark  of  Acacia  catechu;  and  one  of  the  timbeft 
known  in  England  as  rosewood,  is  said  to  be  tihe 
wood  of  some  Mimosa  inhabiting  the  interior  of 
Brazil.  One  of  the  most  striking  phenomeoa 
among  the  plants  of  this  order  is  the  exceam 
irrita&lity  observable  in  the  leaves  of  oertaiB 
species  of  mimose,  such  as  M.  pndica,  M.  aeBsHiti, 
which  are  hence  called  sensitive  planta  It  m, 
however,  a  spedai  peculiarity,  and  not  oDe  of 
general  occurrence, — unless  the  folding  up  sX 
night  of  the  leaves  of  the  whole  subK^rder  be 
resided  as  an  mstance  of  the  same  irritable 
qiMli^  in  a  low  d^^ree.  Of  thia  family  the 
following  are  valuable  timber  trees, — Acacia 
stipulata,  a  valuable  wood  for  general  pnrpoees ; 
Cassia  fistula,  a  beautiful  ornamental  tree,  yiekfa 
a  wood  useful  for  furniture,  naves  and  spci^es  of 
wheels,  and  tool  handles ;  Inga  xylocarpa  has  a 
dense  wood,  resembling  Casaa  fistala,  naad  for 
windlaasea,  block  aheaves,  and  for  parts  of  gun 


PABA  VULGARIS. 


FA  HIAK. 


carriagfea,  but  too  brittle  to  Tesist  coneoBsioiL — 
lifajcr  Benson ;  VoigL 

FABA  VULGARIS.  McRnch.  Vicia  faba,  Linn. 
Pinnifl,  .  .  Anolo-Tam.  |  Bakla,  ....  Hind. 
Xkan-tau,  Hu-taa,  Chin.  Kuan,  .  .  N.W.  Hue. 
Cominon  beAn, .    .     Eno.  |  Ghastaiig,  Nakshan,  ,, 

This  is  found  wild  in  the  Sutlej  vallej  between 
Rampiir  and  Sangnam,  at  an  elevation  of  8000 
to  14,000  feet  Gnltiyated  from  time  immemorial 
for  food  for  man  and  beast  as  a  vegetable,  or  for 
the  beans,  which  are  ground  into  flour.  The  bean 
and  the  pea  were  t&en  from  Central  Asia  into 
China  by  Chang -kien,  the  ambassador  of  the 
Uan  dynasty.  In  China  they  are  parched,  and 
largely  eaten. — Stewart;  Cleghom^  Panjab  Report; 
SmUJL 

FADHLI,  an  Arab  tribe  occupying  the  coast 
on  the  N.£.  of  Aden.  They  are  a  proud,  martial, 
and  independent  race,  prone  to  take  offence,  vin- 
dictive and  treacherous,  morals  lax.  Men  call 
themselves  after  their  mothers,  as  Ban  Salma  and 
Zanoo.  An  ille^timate  son  is  more  honoured 
than  one  of  legitimate  bir^L — Prideaux,  Arab 
Tribes. 

FA6ARA  PIPERITA,  the  peuper  bush  of 
Japan.  Ulie  leaves  as  well  as  the  berries  have  a 
spicy  taste,  are  heating,  and  at  the  same  time 
rather  disagreeable  to  the  palate. — Thunb.  Tr.  iiL  62. 

FAGONIA  CRETICA.  Linn. 
DaiDahan,Diunahar,HiVD.  I  Dhama,  Damiya,  N.W.  H. 
Spalaghxai,  .  N.W.  Him.  |  Bad-anrd,  .  .  .  Pbbs. 
A  small  spinous  weed  common  in  most  parts  of 
the  Panjab  plains,  and  occurring  in  Afgluinistan 
to  about  3d00  feet  The  plant  is  given  as  a 
febrifuge  and  tonic ;  and  Dr.  Bellew  states  that,  in 
the  Pe&awur  valley,  it  is  administered  to  children 
as  a  prophylactic  against  small-pox.  The  Hindi 
and  Persian  names  mean  *  carried  by  the  wind.' — 
Stewart;  Powell,  p.  335. 

FAGOPYRUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  buck- 
wheat tribe,  Polygonaceso.  F.  cymosum,  Meistner, 
the  perennial  buckwheat  or  beech-wheat  of  the 
higher  elevations  of  Asia  and  China,  can  be  used 
for  smnadi ;  leaves  yield  a  blue  dye.  F.  tataricum 
is  of  High  Asia ;  and  Dr.  Stewart  thinks  there  are 
three  species  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya.  Buckwheat 
18  eaten  by  Hindus  on  their  fast  days.  F.  trian- 
eulare,  Meissnery  ascends  to  11,500  feet  in  the 
Himalaya. —  Von  MueUer. 

FAGOPYRUM  EMARGINATUM.    Meissner. 

Paiti, Bhot. 

Sweet  red-flowered  buck- 
wheat, ....    Eno. 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampur  and  Sun^am  at  13,000  feet,  and  at  high 
elevations  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  This 
has  reddish  flowezs,  and  is  generally  said  to  grow 
lower  than  P.  esculentnm,  but  both  are  seen  on 
the  Sutlej  at  the  same  level,  about  8500  feet— 
Cleghomy  Panj.  Rep. ;  Stewart. 

FAGOPYRUM  ESCULENTUM.    Mcench. 
F.  polygonum,  Smith. 

Bhey, Bhot.  I  Common  buckwheat,  Eko. 

Bitter  white  or  yeUow  Kathu,  Bres,    .    .   Panj. 

flowered  bnckwheftt,  Eno.  |  Jbaki,     ....      „ 

It  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur 
and  Sungnam  at  13,000  feet  This  and  F.  emar- 
ginatnm  are  cultivated  at  high  elevations  to  a 
great  extent  It  grows  on  the  worst  and  poorest 
soils,  and  is  often  sown  as  food  for  game.  It  is  a 
native  of  Persia  and  other  Aaiatio  countries,  but 
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was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  crusaders; 
and  in  many  parts  of  France,  where  it  is  commonly 
grown,  is  called  Saracen  com.  So  much  is 
it  esteemed  in  Belgium,  that  M.  Bory  St.  Vincent 
says  he  was  shown  the  tomb  of  Uie  person  who  is 
reported  to  have  first  brought  it  into  that  country. 
— Cleghom's  Panj.  Rep. ;  Powell 

FAGK£  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Loganacee,  LindL  F.  lanceolata,  BL,  is  a  tree  of 
Penang  and  Java ;  F.  Malayana,  Mart.,  is  a  tree  of 
Penang.  Dr.  Wight  in  his  Icones  figures  tiie 
three  species,  Coromandeliana,  Malaburica,  and 
Zeylanica. 

FAGRiBA  COROMANDELIANA.  W.  Ic.  A 
small  tree  with  very  large  showy  flowers,  common 
throughout  the  western  forests  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  nearly 
6000  feet  It  is  well  worth  cultivating  for  orna- 
ment It  may  be  F.  obovata,  WalUch,  a  tree  of 
Khassya  and  Singapore.  Gamble  notices  six  species. 
•^Beddome,  Fl.  Sylv.p.  244. 

FAGRiEA  FRAGkANS.    Rozb.  I  p.  460. 
Annah-beng,  Burm.  ?  |  A-nan,  Annan-tha,  Bouf.  ? 

This  evergreen  tree  grows  in  Martaban,  inland 
up  the  Attaran  river,  is  very  abundant  in  Amherst, 
Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Tenasserim  coast  Its  maximum  girth  4  cubits, 
and  maximum  length  20-25  feet,  but  is  of  so  slow 
growth  that  the  Burmese  refer  to  it  in  a  proverb. 
When  seasoned  it  sinks  in  water.  It  is  a  compact, 
yellow,  And  very  beautiful  wood,  a  very  hard  and 
excellent  timber.  It  bears  a  breaking  weight  of 
400  to  500  lbs.,  and  its  chief  value  as  a  timber 
is  its  imperishability  when  exposed  to  water  or 
damp.  The  Teredo  navalis  will  not  attack  it 
Neither  heat  nor  moisture  will  warp  or  rot  it  It 
is  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  ants ;  and  the  posts 
of  a  wharf  at  Tavoy,  which  for  several  years  had 
daily,  as  the  tides  flowed  and  ebbed,  been  partly 
dry  and  partly  wet,  continued  untoudied  by  the 
worm,  it  is  used  for  building  houses,  kyoungs, 
zyats,  etc.,  as  posts  for  Buddhist  edifices,  piles  for 
bridges,  wharves,  etc.,  but  for  lay  purposes  only 
by  the  British,  as  the  Burmese  regarded  it  as  too 
good  for  the  laity,  and  say  it  ought  to  be  confined 
to  sacred  purposed.  Hence,  as  the  phoungyes  or 
Burmese  priests  look  on  it  as  a  sacred  tree,  it 
has  been  more  preserved  in  the  foiests  of  Amherst, 
Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  than  any  other  valuable  wood. 
It  is  scattered  thickly  over  the  alluvial  plains 
together  with  Strychnos  nux  vomica.  It  has  been 
recommended  for  railway  sleepera — Mason;  Capt 
Dance's  Rep. ;  M'CleUand's  Report;  Roxb. 

FAHAM  TEA,  a  name  given  in  the  Mauritius 
to  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Angrsecum  f ragrans,  a 
fragrant  orchid  which  owes  its  odour  to  the 
presence  of  coumarin.  The  infusion  is  drank 
to  promote  digestion,  and  is  useful  for  certain 
diseases  of  the  lungs. — Simmonds'  Diet, 

FA  HIAN,  a  Chinese  Buddhist  traveller  in 
India,  Khotan  (Yu-tban),  and  Tibet,  along  with 
Hoei  King  and  other  Chinese  pilgrims.  They 
reached  Yu-than  or  Khotan  in  a.d.  399-400. 
Fa  Hian  then  travelled  by  Tsu-bo  and  Yu-hoei 
and  over  the  Tsu-Iing  mountains  southwards  to 
Kie-Chha,  the  modem  Ladakh,  where  he  rejoined 
Hoei  King.  From  Kie-Ohha  the  pilgrims  pro- 
ceeded westward  to  Tho-lv,  which  they  reached 
in  one  month.  He  passed  successively  through 
Eiaahmir,  Kabul,  Kandahar,  and  the  Panjab,  into 
the  central  parts  of  India,  and  the  country  of 
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Mailittyft  vas  one  of  the  fint  in  wbioh  he  0iiterec| 
(CaL  Bev.)*  He  left  Ohina  ^.ix  899.  He  waa 
six  yean  on  his  route  to  Central  India,  resid- 
ing at  places  on  his  vay.  He  peaeed  six  yeam 
in  India,  Tisited  Ceylon,  and  sailed  from  there 
to  Java,  and  returned  to  China  ▲.!>.  ilb.  The 
silence  of  Fa  Hian  and  Hiwen  Thsang  regarding 
Dehli  iM  a  proof  of  the  insignificance  of  that  city 
from  A.D.  400  to  640.  His  usual  phioe  of  resiT 
dence  vas  Chang-au,  in  the  proTinee  of  Sben-sl 
On  his  retam  he  wrote  an  accoont  of  his  taravels, 
called  Fo  -  kue  -  Id,  or  an  aiocount  of  the  Bud- 
dhist countries.  His  journal  is  very  concise,  and 
is  chiefly  taken  up  with  the  description  of  the 
sacred  spots  and  objects  of  his  religion  ;  but  as  he 
usually  gives  the  bearings  and  distances  of  the 
chief  places  in  his  route,  hif  short  notices  are 
very  valuable.  At  the  time  of  his  visit,  Buddhism 
was  still  the  dominant  religion,  though  Yaishnava 
doctrines  were  gaining  gronnd.  I-toing  givee  a 
history  of  fifty-six  Chinese  Buddhist  nnests  who 
visited  India  during  the  early  part  of  the  T*ang 
dynasty. — OaL  Rev. ;  Travels  of  a  Hindoo,  p.  166 ; 
CunninghanCs  Ancient  Geography  qf  India, 

FAILI,  a  tribe  of  Kurds,  also  called  Bakhtiari, 
who  dwell  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Kinnan- 
shah.    8ee  Kurdistan. 

FAIL  ZAMEN,  amongst  the  Bajputs,  security 
for  good  behaviour.  Haiis  aamin,  security  for 
re-appearance. 

FAIR,  called  in  India  a  mda  or  assemblage, 
is  held  periodically  at  many  places.  The  mtem 
exists  in  full  force  in  Turkestan,  north  of  Hindu 
Kush.  It  is  not  unknown  in  some  parts  of  the 
Kabid  dominions,  and  has  long  been  familiar 
to  the  natives  of  India.  At  the  great  Dehli  fairs, 
50,000  persons  assemble,  some  of  them  from  500 
miles'  distance.  In  1861,  at  the  great  solar 
eclipse,  200,000  persons  assembled  at  Thaneswar 
in  Ambala,  some  from  1000  miles  away.  About 
130  fairi  are  held  in  the  Panjab,  and  the  Hindu 
custom  of  assembling  at  shrines,  and  taking  the 
opportunity  of  displaying  merchandise,  prevails 
throughout  India,  in  Asia  they  flourish  as  the  only 
means  by  which  nations  distant  from  each  otJber, 
and  the  population  of  which  is  oft^  widely  spread, 
can  be  readUy  supped  with  articles  of  home  and 
foreign  produce.  The  merchants  who  carry  on 
the  taide  from  India  to  Kabul  are  principally  the 
Povindah  or  Ldiani  Afghans,  whose  country 
lies  westward  of  the  Indus  between  Dehra  Ismail 
Khan  and  KabuL  1%ey  make  annual  journeys  to 
and  from  these  places,  bringing  with  them  the 
productions  of  Afghanistan,  and  taking  back  those 
of  India  and  Europe.  They  are  a  race,  and 
require  no  protection  but  their  own  arms.  They 
leave  the  ruffged  mountains  of  the  west  at 
Draband,  and  assemble  at  Dehra  Ismail  Khan, 
where  they  dispose  of  some  of  their  property; 
others  proceed  lower  down  the  Indus  to  Dehra 
Ghaad  iUian,  or  cross  to  Multan  and  Bahawulpur, 
where  their  yants  in  a  return  supply  of  goods  are 
sometimes  to  be  procured.  Failing  this,  they  pass 
into  India,  and  even  to  Calcutta  and  Bcnnbay. 
The  Lohani  and  all  other  traders  descend  from 
Bokhara  and  Kibul  about  the  month  of  November, 
and  set  out  on  their  return  in  the  end  oi  Aprill 
In  the  Russian  empire,  fairs  have  been  founded 
in  the  memory  of  man,  at  which  bnsineBS  to  tfas 
amount  of  300.000,000  of  roubles,  oi  about 
£10,600,000  steriing,  is  now  tnmaaoted,  and  ttds 


is  6^F«ii  on  the  inerease.  The  removal  of  the  gMl 
fair  of  Maccaire  to  Nijni  has  only  serred  to  pn 
commeroB  a  greater  impetus.— ^mct,  ts  Ea 
India  Papers,  Cahod  and  4fghanistan,  p.  103. 

FAIRY  HAIR.  Eng.  Adiantom  euiliB 
Veneris.  The  Fenians  give  the  name  of  IIih- 
Pari,  or  Hair  of  the  Fairy,  to  Saxifraga  stenophiilL 

FAIZABAD,  the  capital  of  Badakfashaa.  !k 
people  are  purer  Iranians  than  the  TajaL 

FAIZABAD,  a  town  in  Oudh,  ntnatod  s 
lat.  26^  46'  45"  N.,  and  long.  %r  ll'40"&,(i 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  G^,  78  miles  cttttf 
Lncknow ;  adjoining  it  to  the  west  is  the  modsi 
town  of  Ajodhya,  both  towns  being  on  the  md 
the  ancient  ei^  of  Ajodhya.  It  gives  its  saas  to 
a  revenue  division  or  commissionership  of  Os4 
vrith  a  population  (1860)  of  2,648,070  Hiiin; 
Mahomedans,  815,604;  Christians,  1410.  Ik 
district  oonsiats  of  a  densely  p(^ulmi8,iidl  adli- 
vated  phiin  of  great  fertility,  hariogao  tnoft 
elevation  of  860  feet  above  sea-level.  ThepriMqpiI 
river,  and  that  which  affords  the  chief  maud 
communication  between  Faisabad  and  the  Qss- 

fetic  valley,  is  the  Gogra.  The  early  historrf 
aizabad  is  that  of  Ajodhya,  of  which  kiogdai 
it  formed  a  part  Fauabad,  two  miles  ani  • 
half  in  length  by  one  mUe  in  breaddi,  is  Wk 
chiefly  of  materials  extracted  from  the  raau  d 
Ajodhya.  The  two  cities  together  oocqjru 
area  of  nei^^y  six  square  miles,  just  abont  one- 
half  of  the  probable  siie  of  the  ancient  espitaltf 
fiama.  In  FaiJEabad  the  only  boiUing  of  uj 
consequence  is  the  staccoed  brick  tomb  of  the  on 
Bbao  begum,  whose  atory  was  dragged  befon  the 
publio  during  the  famous  trial  of  Wanen  Hastiogi. 
'  Faiiabad  was  the  capdtal  of  the  first  Kawabs  d 
Oudh,  but  it  was  deserted  by  Asaf-ud-Doahh  a 
A.D.  1775.— TocffAi^tAan;  WUUam^  Nala. 

FAIZI,  the  Uterary  title  of  ^Mkh  AM 
Fais,  son  of  Shaikh  Mubarak,  and  elder  kother 
of  Abnl  Fail,  who  lived  in  the  T^  (^^  ^^> 
emperor  of  Hindustan.  Faia  was  pnRsleii  ^ 
AkW  in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  md  heinin- 
duced  Abul  Fad  six  years  later,  in  A.a  UH. 
The  brothers  soon  became  the  intimate  frioMls 
and  inseparable  companions  of  their  sonrenigs. 
They  not  only  were  the  confidants  of  all  his  lev 
opinions  in  religion,  and  his  advisers  in  his  patnn- 
age  of  literature,  both  in  foreign  conntries  aad  ii 
hia  own,  but  were  oonsolted  and  eii)|)loyed  ifi  ^ 
most  important  aJfym  of  government  FkisVM 
sent  on  a  special  embassy  to  the  kings  ol  the 
Dekhan,  prior  to  Akbar's  invasion  of  that  regioB, 
and  Abul  Fad  lived  to  attain  the  hiffhest  naniy 
rank,  and  to  hold  the  office  of  {Ncune  i>>"^ 
At  midnight,  when  the  newt  was  bnmght « 
Akbar  that  Fairi  was  ctj^g.  he  hastened  to  to 
room,  and  called  oat  to  him,  wifii  a  ianev 
term  of  endeaiment,  *8haikh-Ji,  I  have  hnop 
AH  the  physician  to  you;  why  *>  y**  Jr 
speak?'  Receiving  no  answer,  he  tiuev  » 
turband  on  the  gipond,  and  bmat  into  the  strong 
est  expressions  oi  sorrow.  On  recovgygto 
composure,  he  went  to  Abul  Fad,  who  W|J*[' 
drawn  from  the  scene  of  death,  and  remainealor 
some  time  endea^^wuang  to  console  ban,  l'^^ 
returned  to  his  naJlaoe.  Faisi  was  the  fiat  Mo; 
medan  wiioaimlie41i]nueIf  toa  diligent  mtf^ 
Hmdn  litacatnre  aad  seienos.    By  tki  aid,  •" 
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kaoiwlBdffe  of  the  finUnoans.  fie  traiwlet^  lnom  ,  four-homed  nuaiDent-like  animal,  oooaidoted  bv 
tike  Sanubit  the  Nala  and  Dajayanta,  an  episode  of  Dr.  Falconer  to  have  been  furnished  with  a  tmnk 
the  Mahabbarata;  he  made  a  veraion  of  the  Bija  like  the  tapir;  also  certain  foesil  apes,  the  first 
Oanita  and  Xiilawati  of  Bhaakara  Acharya,  the  \  ever  discoyered,  and  a  gigantic  tortoise,  Golosso- 
best  Hindu  books  on  algebra  and  arithmetic  He  .  chelys  atlaa,  a  description  of  which  was  oom- 
wTote  a  great  deal  ol  original  poeta?  and  of  other  '  municated  to  the  Zoc^ogical  Society  in  Om  year 
wei^Jca  in  Fersi^  and  he  auperintwided  transla-  i  X844. 
Uona  Kkade  by  oUier  learned  men,  including  one  .     FALGON£RIA  INSIGNIS.    Moyle. 


9t  least  ol  the  Yedas,  the  two  great  historicflj  and 
^^Koto  po^ns  the  Mahabharata  and  Bamayana, 
and  th9  bistoiy  of  Kashmir,  the  onljr  specimen  of 
ahat  sort  ol  composition  in  Sansknt  prosei  He 
waa  directed  to  transUte  the  EvangeiistB.  He 
eeemfl  to  have  been  more  studioas  and  less  a  man 
of  tile  world  than  Abul  Fazl.  When  Abul  Fazl  was 
assaasixiated,  Akbar  was  deeply  affected,  and  passed 
tiwo  days  aud  two  nights  without  food  or  sleep. — 
Elliot:  Bjpk.  p.  468 ;  Manidkhib  u  Tawarikh, 

PAKHTAI,    a   crey   colour,    probably   from 
Fakbtah,  Hind.,  a  dove. 

FALCOK£B,  HUGH,  a  Bengal  medical  officer, 
a  diatinguiahed  paleontologist.    He  was  bom  at 
Forres  in  1808,  and  went  to  India  in  1829.     He 
was  <Hie  of  the  first  botanista  who  visited  TTftMhmir 
and  little  Tibet,  Eamaon,  and  the  Panjab,  where 
he  formed  magnificent  coUectioDS,  illustrating  his 
Bpeciniens  with  voluminous  notes  and  detaik  of 
tn^T  structure  and  affinities.     He  was  snper- 
intendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Saharonpnr 
and  Calcutta.    He  returned  to  England  in  1856 
or  1857,  and  died  31st  Januarv  1865.    In  the 
latter  half  of  his  life,  he  doTOted  his  time  to  the 
Btndy  of  mammalian  palteontology :  and,  after  his 
deatb,  two  vcdnmes  of  his  palttontological  memoirs 
and  notes  were  published  by  Dr.  Murchison,    He 
and  Sir  T.  P.  Gautley  examined  the  fosails  of  the 
Siwalik  Hills ;  Fauna  Antkiua  Siyalensis.  or  the 
Fossil  Fauna  of  tiie  Biwalik  HiUs,  OauUey  and 
Falconer,  Lond  1845-1846,  folio.    He  wrote  an 
Acoonnt  of  Fossil  Bones  at  Hurdwar,  in  BL  As. 
Tcan&  1837,  vi  238 ;  On  Elastic  Sandstone,  ibid 
240 ;  On  the  Geology  of  Pezim  Island,  Gulf  of 
Cambay,  in  Lond  Geol.  Trans.  1845,  L  365.  Of  the 
many  varied  subjects  treated  of  in  the  palseonto- 
logical  memoirs,  there  are  several  of  jg^reat  interest 
even  to  the  general  reader.    His  mvestigations 
have  shown  that^  at  a  period  geological^  recent, 
the  present  Pemnsula  of  India  was  a  triangular 
island,  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Ghats,  conveigiog  to  Cape  Gomozin,  while 
the  base  of  the  triangle  was  formed  by  the  Y indhya 
mountain  range,  from  which  an  irregular  spur 
(forming  the  Aravalli  mountains)  extended  norai- 
warda ;  while  between  the  northern  shore  of  this 
island  and  a  hilly  countiy,  which  is  now  the  Hima- 
laya mountains^  ran  a  narrow  ocean  strait.    The 
bed  of  this  strait  became  covered  with  ddbrisfrom 
the  adjacent  Himalaya  on  its  northern  shore,  and 
with  this  d^ris  became  entombed  and  preserved 
many  and  various  animal  remains.    The  present 
conwion  of  the  country  haa  been  produced  by  an 
upheaval  of  the  land,  so  that  what  was  the  ocean 
strait  forms  now  the  pbuns  of  India,*— the  long, 
nearly  level  valleys  in  which  flows  the  Ganges  and 
the  Indus.  Besides  this,  a  great  upheavement  along 
the  line  of  the  Himalaya  has  elevated  a  narrow 
l)^  of  the  plains  into  the  Siwalik  Hills  (deter- 
siined  to  be  but  of  tertiary  ace),  and  added  many 
thousand  feet  to  the  height  <n  the  Himalava.    In 
the  Biwalik  explorations,  Dr.  Falconer  ana  Sir  T. 
P.  Gautley  discovered  the  sivatherium,  a  gigantic 


Sxflo«caria  inaignis,  MulJ^^ 

Earalla,  Bilof|%r,    ,  Bkas.  |  Lodar  of  •    .    .  KaHOR4. 

Ankhar,    ....      „      |  BUoja, .    «    .    .    8ut|.ej. 

This  tree  only  extends  scantily  along  the  Panjab 
Siwalik  tract  as  far  as  the  Beas.  The  wood  \& 
occasionally  employed  for  domestic  purooses,  but 
is  of  no  special  use.  F.  Malabarica,  Wight^  is  a 
synonym  of  P.  msignis. — Royle^  111 ;  Stewart. 

FALCONERIA  WALLICHIANA,  Royle,  a  tree 
of  Nepal 

FALGONID^,  a  family  of  birds  of  the  order 
Ba|>t<»es,  comprising  the  sub-families  Accipitrinse, 
A<|uilixue,  Buteonins,  Falconing,  and  Milvin». 
With  fiye  or  six  exceptions  only,  the  whole  of  the 
European  diurnal  birds  of  prey  are  met  with  in 
India,  many  of  them  being  much  commoner  in 
that  country,  and  they  are  associated  with  nume- 
i*ous  other  species  unknown  in  Europe.  The  true 
Falco  peregrinus  is  common  in  India,  together 
with  F.  fNeregrinator,  which  would  otherwise  be 
regarded  its  Indian  counterpart  The  shangar  of 
Indian  falconry  seems  to  denote  it  as  a  bird  of 
exceasijely  rare  occurrence  in  tne  Panjab.  The 
Falconing  are  the  True  Falcons,  and  those  of  the 
south  and  east  of  Asia  are  as  under  :— 

a.  Pwegrine*^  vii. 
F^lco  peregrinus,  Chnd,,  peregrine  faloon,  Bhairi. 
F.  peregHnator,  SundevaU,  the  Shamn  or  royal  falcon. 

6.  Lanner^i  vie. 
Paico  sacer,  ScMtgd^  the  Saker  or  oherrng  falcon. 
P.  jugger,  Chrapi  the  Laggar  faloon. 
F.  BalykmioiiB,  Owmey,  red-headed  lanner. 
Hisrofaloo,  m.,  of  Kaup,  tb^  Bhankar  pr  9hfti)gar ;  !« 
brought  trom  northern  oountriei. 

c.  Hpbbies,  vis. 
Hypotriorchis  Bubbuteo,  Ztnn.,  the  ho)ibyj 
H.  8everu9,  Hortf,^  the  Indian  hobby. 

d,  Merlina.  via, 
Hypotriorehii  OBsalon,  €hneL,  the  merlin. 

H.  chicqneia,  Daud,^  Tonmrti,  nd-headed  merlin. 

^.  KestrelB. 
TiAUia«iilaf  slsadarius,  Britt,,  the  ksitrel. 
Erythropvif  oenchria,  Ifatun^  the  leaser  kestrel. 

/.  Falcons. 
E,  T^epertinus,  Zdnn.f  the  red-legged  falcon. 
Hierax  eutolmoB.  Bodgt,^  the  white-n^ped  pi^y  falcon. 
H.  melanoleucoe.  Myth,  from  Asaain. 
H.  cttrolesoezia  of  Java  and  Malayana. 
H.  erytimgenysi  Vigon,  from  the  J^utippines,  sod  H. 
eeiicena  from  Chi]ia.*^erd.  i.  p.  20.  See  Hawking. 

FALITA.  Hind.  Aslow^match;  al4P,amongs|i 
Mahomedans,  a  lamp  charm.  Slow  match  is  m^e 
generally,  if  for  matchlodcs,  of  the  air-soots  of  tbe 
Bar  tree ;  and  if  for  cannon,  of  tbrea4  poaked  in 
powder  and  nirits  of  wioe. 

FALLOPIA  NERVOSA.  Xeur,  The  iUI- 
pou-yeh  and  Hau-shan-ch'a  of  the  phin^i^  %  \s^ 
shrub  of  Macao  and  Ganton,  f  unuslibtf  a  ^a-laaf- 
—Smiih. 

FALLOW-DEEB  of  Dent.  xiy.  5, 1  Kinga  ir. 
28,  called  in  Hebrew  yachmar  or  red)  ia  supposed 
to  be  the  Bakkar-ul-waah  of  the  modern  Ar»b4» 
a  kind  of  antelope. 

FALODEH.  PuSHT.  A  white  JeHy  atrained 
from  wheats  and  in  apring-twiei  iq  Kabid,  drunk 
with  aherbfi^  apd  snow. 
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FALSA. 

FALSA.  HiNT>.  Grewia  ^Anatica;  also  its 
acid  berry,  used  to  make  a  nherbet. 

FALSAR  Hind,  of  Kotah.  Fibrous  ginger,  tbc 
inferior  sort 

FALSE  POINT,  in  Cuttack,  is  a  low  and  wooded 
headland,  and  has  a  ligbthonse  120  feet  above 
the  water.  It  is  in  lat  20*»  20'  10*  N.,  long.  86* 
46'  25"  £.  False  Point  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mahanadi,  is  the  most  sheltered  anchorage 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  India. 

FALUS.-  Ar.,  Pers.,  Hind;  A  small  copper 
coin,  of  varying  weight  and  value,  current  in 
Arabia  and  Persia.  Sometimes  applied  to  the 
paisa  of  India.  Also  a  copper  coin  formerly  current 
m  Madras,  equal  to  five  Kas  or  cash. —  W. 

FAMINES. 
Qahat,    ....    ARAB.     Hambre,    ....      Sf. 
Hunger-Mioth, .     .      Ger.     Achlik, ....     TuRK. 
Garestia, It. 

Famines  have  repeatedly  occurred  in  S.  Asia 
and  in  India,  owing  to  the  failure  of  rain,  but 
occasionally  aggravated  by  wars,  necessitating  an 
interrnption  to  agricultural  operations,  and  ren- 
dered longer  distressing  by  succeeding  swarms  of 
insects  and  rats. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Everest  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  who  adduced  facts  to  show  that  unfavour- 
able seasons  in  India  are  periodical.  In  the 
report  on  the  Bengal  famine  of  1860-61,  Colonel 
Baird  Smith  recommended  irrigation,  and  remarked 
on  the  roagh  periodicity  of  famines,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  local  famines  recur  in  one  part  of  the 
country  or  other  every  6,  10,  or  16  years,  and 
greater  famines  occur  in  successive  centuries,  at 
intervals  of  50, 100,  and  150  years.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Hunter,  about  the  year  1877,  mentioned  that  the 
years  of  famine  in  the  Madras  Presidency  had  been 
1811,  1824,  1833j  1854,  1866,  and  1877,  there 
being  deficient  rainfall  in  preceding  years.  The 
years  1810  and  1823  were  years  of  minimum  sun 
spots ;  1832  was  a  year  preceding  minimum  sun 
spots;  1853  was  the  third,  and  1865  and  1876 
were  the  second,  years  preceding  minimum  sun 
spots.  The  average  rainfall  in  Madras  from  1813 
to  1876  was  48*51  inches,  and  in  all  the  famine 
years  the  ramf  all  was  far  below  the  average.  And, 
from  the  occurrence  of  sun  spots  and  of  rainfall, 
between  the  years  1813  and  1876,  be  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  tiie  minimum  period  in  the 
cycle  of  sun  spots  has  been  a  period  of  regularly 
recurring  and  strongly-markeddrought  in  S.  India. 

In  the  past  109  years,  21  famines  and  scarcities 
are  recorded,  making  a  proportion  of  two  bad 
seasons  to  seven  good.  Of  the  greater  famines 
there  have  been  eight  at  intervals  which  have 
reached  12  years.  Five  have  afflicted  the  19th 
century,  and  have  affected  202  millions  of  people. 
The  practical  result  is  that  the  Indian  Government 
must  be  prepaied  for  a  drought  followed  by  severe 
distress  every  twelve  years,  though  an  extreme 
famine  may  not  ravage  any  one  province  oftener 
than  once  in  fifty  years.  There  seems  some  tend- 
ency for  a  bad  year  in  the  north  to  follow  immedi- 
ately a  bad  year  in  the  south. 

Great  famines  devastated  the  N.W.  Provinces 
in  1770,  1783,  1803,  1819,  1887,  1861,  and  1877. 
Droughts  of  less  importance  visited  the  same 
regions  in  1733,  1744,  1752,  1790,  1813,  1826, 
1833,  and  1873.  The  less  serious  droughts  occurred 
at  intervals  of  6  or  8  years;  but  at  intervals 
ranging  from  18  to  24  years  the  failares  of  rainfall 
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hare  been  soffleient  to  involve  a  bad 
Each  of  the  great  famines  was  prelnded  by  yeart 
of  climatic  irregularity,  especially  notioeafale  i 
the  case  of  the  famines  of  1803,  1887,  and  1861 
the  same  phenomenon  announced  the  advent  o 
the  dearth  in  1877  in  the  N.W.  Fnmnceo. 

Famines  have  been  recurring  in  Aaia  froB  Urn 
most  ancient  times.  That  one  mentioned  as  (rf! 
the  time  of  Abraham,  was  about  B.a  2247 ;  tkt' 
in  Genesis  xlii.,  which  led  to  the  sojoom  of  Ike 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  was  about  500  years  later. 
608-443 B.O.  ?  In  India,  daring  the  reign  of  theeafm 
Jye-ohand,  thero  was  great  pestueooe  and  fiiMii 
381  A.D.  Antioch,  a  biuhel  of  wheat  was  nU  far 

400  pieoet  of  sUver. 
836.  Syria,  famine  and  plague. 
881.  Antioch,  famine  and  plague  daring  reign  of  es- 

peror  Theododna  the  Great. 
1022.  India,  during  the  reign  of  Moaaood  i^  gi«l 

drouffht  f oliowad  fay  famine ;  whole  co«intaea  de- 
populated. 
1052-1060.  Seven  yeara'  drought  in  Ohor  ;  theeaiihvai 

burned  up,  and  many  men  and  aninrfalg  peridied. 
12Vk  Famine  of  a  wvere  kind  is  said  to  have  lastad 

from  Samvat  1204  <a.d.  1148)  to  Samvat  121& 
129L  A  teirible  famine  about  Dehli,  from  dnm^iit. 
1299.  Persia  ravaged  by  pestilence  and  famine 
1.387.  China,  a  famine  and  pestilence. 
1342.  Famine  in  Dehli,  verr  severe. 
1844-46.  Famine  overall  Hindustan;  TBtj  w&wen  tmikb 

Dekhan ;  the  emperor  Muhammad  waa  mahle  ta 

obtain  the  neeemariea  for  his  hooaehoUL 
1412-13.  In  the  Ganges,  Jumna,  Doab^  g;reat  draog^t, 

followed  hy  famine. 
1471.  Famine  in  Orissa.    There  is  vague  mentifln  sf 

great  famines  in  the  18th,  14tb,  and  16th  eentariss 

notably  one  in  1471. 
1491.  A  great  dearth  in  Hindustan  about  this  date. 
1521.  A  very  general  famine  in  Sind. 
1540-43.  A  general  famine  in  Sind  during  theae  yean. 
1581.  Persia  desolated  by  famine  and  plague. 
1598.  In  Pegu,  very  severe. 

1630.  The  reooids  of  the  Bast  India  Company  memAam, 
a  severe  famine  in  Suiat  in  a.d.  1680. 

1631.  Famine  in  India  general  1^  drought  and  war,  aad 
throughout  Asia. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the 
great  historical  famines  affected  India  about  the 
year  1631,  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan.  Doring 
the  wars  in  the  Dekhan  which  that  ruler  carriea 
on  against  the  Murtazza  Nizam  Shah  of  Ahmad- 
naggur,  Muhammad  Adal  Shah  of  Bi|apnr,  and 
Kiitub  Shah  of  Golconda,  a  destructive  famine 
desolated  the  Dekhan.  It  began  from  a  fisilnre 
of  the  periodical  rains  of  1629,  and  was  raised  to 
a  frightful  pitch  by  a  recurrence  of  the  same 
misfortune  in  1630.  Thousands  of  people  emi- 
grated, and  many  perished  before  inej  reached 
more  favoured  provinces ;  vast  numbers  died  at 
home ;  whole  districts  were  depopulated,  and 
some  had  not  recovered  at  the  end  of  forty  yean. 
The  famine  was  accompanied  by  a  total  want  of 
forage  and  by  the  death  of  all  the  cattle;  and 
the  miseries  of  the  people  were  completed  by  t 
pestilence,  such  as  is  usually  the  consequence  of  the 
other  calamities. 
1661  A.  I).    Dow  mentions   a   severe   famine  in  the 

Moghul  emphre  in  a.i>.  1061,  canaed  by  dnw^l 
1703.  IntheTharandParkardiatriotsofBiBd. 
1733.  In  the  N.W.  Provinoea 
1739.  Dehli  and  nei^bouriiood. 
1745.  In  the  Kara,  Thar,  and  Parkar  diatricta. 
1770.  Bengal  suffered  in  the  year  1770  from  faamie, 
more  widespread  and  terrible  than  any  whieh  had 
ever  befallen  any  other  British  nneswiuu,  and 
whieh  Colonel  Baard  Smith  deemed  to  have  beea 
the  most  intenae  that  India  ever  had  ezperieDoed, 
and  one-third  of  aU  Bengal  lay  waste  ana  aileat  for 
twenty  years. 
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The  crops  of  December  1768  and  August  1760 
were  both  scanty,  and  prices  became  very  high ; 
and  throughout  the  month  of  October  1769 
hardly  a  drop  of  rain  fell.  The  usual  refreshing 
showen  of  .fanuaiy  to  May  also  faUed  in  1770,  m 
which  year  until  late  in  May  scarcely  any  rain 
fell,  "nie  famine  was  felt  in  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Bengal  as  early  as  Noyember  1769,  but 
by  the  4th  January  1770  the  daily  deaths  from 
Btanrationin  Patna  were  up  to  50;  and  before 
the  end  of  May,  150.  The  tanks  were  dried  up, 
and  the  springs  had  ceased  to  reach  the  surface, 
and  before  the  end  of  April  1770  famine  had 
spread  desolation.  In  Murshidabad,  at  lensth,  the 
oead  were  left  uninterred;  dogs,  jackals,  and 
voltorea  were  the  sole  scavengera  Three  nuUions 
of  peo|>le  were  supposed  to  mve  perished.  It  is 
also  said  that  within  the  first  nine  months  of 
1770,  one-third  of  the  entire  population  of  Lower 
Bengal  perished  for  want  of  food.  According  to 
Grant,  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population  perished ; 
according  to  Mill,  fiTe-eigfaths ;  while  Ward  and 
Marshman  state  one-third.  The  year  1770  corre- 
sponds to  the  Bengali  year  1276,  and  it  is  known 
to  this  day  amon^  the  people  as  the  Ghe^hattar 
Saler  Dnrbhikya  Silanwantara.  It  was  during  the 
gOTemorship  of  Mr.  Carder ;  his  Goyemment  did 
nothing  to  lielp  the  people,  and  the  Company's 
Bcnrants  trafficked  in  grain.  The  executive  civil 
administration  was  conducted  by  native  officials, 
who  temporarily  remitted  £8000  of  rent  Another 
famine  occurred  in  Bengal  in  a.d.  1783,  and  again 
in  1788. 

1781-83  A.D.  Famine  and  scarcity  in  Kamatic  and 
BCadnu  diitrictB,  canaed  by  the  incnndons  of  Hyder 
All.  Deartha  and  famines  again  reooired  in  S.  India 
in  1802^,  1807, 1812,  1824,  1833,  1854,  1866,  and 
1877. 
1782-84.  In  the  Thar  and  Parkar  districts,  caused  b^  a 
burning  of  crops  and  suspension  of  cultivation 
daring  the  hostilities  between  the  Knlhora  and 
TPalpnr  dynasties. 
1783.  Ahoat  A.D.  178S,  the  Gokkar  nation   of  the 

Haaura  district  suffered  from  a  seveie  famine. 
1783-84.  In  the  N.  W.  ProviDcea  of  the  Panjab  was  great 
drought  in  1781,  1782,  and  1783 ;  and  in  October 
1783  a  terrible  famine  ocourred  in  all  the  countries 
from  beyond  Lahore  to  Kamnmasa,  the  western 
bonndarr  of  Behar.  The  famine  had  been  already 
felt  in  flJl  the  western  districts  towards  Dehli ;  to 
the  north  of  Calcutta,  the  crops  had  been  nearly 
btuned  up. 
1786.  A  million  of  people  are  said  to  have  died  of 

liamine  in  the  Panjab. 

1787-88.  Famine  prospecta  in  Behar  and  N.W.  Pro- 

Tinces  from  excess  of  rain  and  floods.    Export  of 

grain  prohibited. 

There  haye  been  four  famines  in  Qanjam  within 

historical  recollection ;  the  first,  1789  to  1792  ; 

second,  1799  to  1801 ;  third  in  1836 ;  and  the 

fourth  in  1865-1866.    Of  these,  the  first  was  the 

KKMt  severe,  far  surpassing  in  intensity  that  of 

1866.    In  the  third  period  of  scarcity  in  Ganjam, 

m  1836,  cholera  was  veiy  prevalent,  and  many  of 

the  cattle  also  perished.    The  sreat  famine  which 

desolated  Bengal,    1770-72,  md  not  extend  to 

Cvanjam.    The  extent  of  the  famine  of  1791-92  is 

not  anywhere  exactly  given. 

1790-91  ▲.!>.  A  very  severe  famine   in  Baroda  and 
adjoining  districts ;  many  people  emigrated,  others 
destr^ed  themselves,  some  ate  their  own  children. 
1791.  In  Oateh,  a  famine  was  oaosed  by  innumerable 

black  ants,  which  almost  destroyed  yegetation. 
1790-92.  Serioos  dearth  in  the  northern  districts  of  the 
ICadna  Presidency  from  Kovember  1790  to  Novem- 
ber 1792;  many  deaths  from  starvation;   gram 


exports  from  Tanjore  prohibited,  and  Government 
distributed  rice. 

1802-4.  Famine  in  the  Nisam's  dominions.  In  Outoh, 
the  crops  were  destroyed  hy  locusts ;  m  Pahlunpur, 
Rewa  SLanta,  Surat,  Gujerat,  Hyderabad,  Belgaom, 
and  Ratnagherry,  by  want  of  rain.  Eandesh 
was  overrun  by  the  armiee  of  Holkar  and  the 
Pindaris,  and  famine  raged  in  Ahmadnaggnr, 
Poona,  and  Sholapnr  ;J  and  in  Satara,  Kolhapur. 
Dharwar^  and  Oolaba  the  great  multitude  of 
starving  mimigrants  caused  scarcity. 

1804-7.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  1804  was  an  un- 
favourable season,  and  the  following  year  a  general 
fsilnre  of  crops  oocnrred ;  fsmine  was  severe  about 
Poona  and  Anmadnaggur,  and  th%floaroity  did  not 
cease  till  October  im. 

1812-13.  In  1810  flights  of  locusts  had  appeared  in 
the  Bengal  provinces,  from  which  they  passed 
through  the  southern  parts  of  Hindustan,  and  in 
fifteen  months  they  arrived  in  Marwar.  In  1811 
the  annual  rain  f  aued  in  Marwar,  and  the  loousts 
entered  Patan,  in  the  N.W.  of  Gujerat,  and 
from  thence  scoured  Kattvawar,  and  on  one 
occasion  they  appeared  as  far  south  as  Broach, 
but  they  disappeared  with  the  beginning  of  the 
monsoon  of  1812.  The  destruction  was  deplorable, 
and  the  mortali^  amongst  the  Gujerat  people  and 
the  immi^prants  from  Marwar  was  immense. 

1812-13.  Fanune  prevailed  in  parts  of  Sind,  Cutch, 
Palanpur,  Gujerat,  Ahmaoabad,  Mahikanta,  Kat- 
tyawar,  and  Broach.  In  Cutch  and  Palanpur 
and  Broach  it  was  aggravated  by  locusts.  In 
Kattyawar  it  was  followed  by  a  j^ague  of  rats ; 
Ahmadabad  was  overrun  by  starving  immigrants, 
ajid  that  in  Gujerat  was  increased  by  the  exporta- 
tion of  min. 

1812-14.  In  Madras  Presidency,  considerable  scarcity. 

1813-14.  In  many  parts  of  the  Agra  district  the  1812 
autumn  crop  failed,  and  the  snring  harvest  of  1813 
was  indifferent,  and  this  was  followed  by  excessive 
rain. 

1819-20.  Bundelkhand  kharif  crop  failed,  and  frost 
nipped  the  spring  crops  of  1820. 

1819.  Failure  of  crops  in  Ahmadabad  and  Sawnntwari, 
caused  by  excessive  rains. 

1819.  In  Nagpnr,  the  price  of  jowari  rose  from  Rs.  5 
to  Bs.  30  per  candy  (As.  Joum.  1820,  ix.  p.  79). 

1820-22.  Partial  drought  in  Upper  Sind,  causing  famine. 

1824-25.  Famine  in  Dehli  and  neighbouring  provinces 
of  Hindustan,  in  the  Kamatio  and  western  districts 
of  the  Peninsula. 

1825-26.  In  the  N.W.  Piovlnoes,  Sanger,  Nerbadda,  from 
want  of  rain,  caused  l^  blight  and  thunder-storms. 

1827-28.  In  parts  of  Hindustan,  in  the  Bania  and  Sirsa 
parganas. 

1831-32.  In  Poona  and  the  S.  Mahraita  oonntry  and 
Madras ;  and  Qerrard  gave  an  aoooant  of  a  famine 
at  Herat  in  1882,  when  25,000  persons  perished  (in 
As.  Joum.,  new  series,  voL  xiii.  part  2.  p.  165). 

1833-34.  In  some  of  the  N.W.  Provinces :  m  Ajmir  not 
one  shower  fell  in  1882.  In  1833,  drought  severe 
in  Bundelkhand  and  Oawnpur. 

1838-34.  In  famine  in  Bundelkhand  in  1834,  600 
persons  died  (As.  Jonm..  new  series,  vol.  xvL). 
That  of  1837  was  noticed,  vol.  xxvL  part  1,  and 
that  in  1838  in  voL  xxviL  part  1. 

In  1824, 1830,  and  1881,  Madras  town  toirered 
from  dearths,  approaching  to  famine.  In  1766 
the  British  had  acquired  possession  of  the  delta  of 
the  Kistna  or  E^rishna  rirer,  and  from  that  time 
for  eighty  vears  famines  repeatedly  occarred, 
destroying  the  people.  That  which  oooarred  in 
Guntur  in  1838  was  described  by  Captain  Best.  In 
this  famine  150,000  human  beings  died  of  starva- 
tion, also  74,000  bullocks,  159,000  milk  cattle, 
and  800,000  sheep  and  goats.  The  loss  of  revenue 
occasioned  to  Government  during  the  15  follow- 
ing years  exceed^  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling 
(Mad.  Lit.  Trans.  1844,  No.  80,  p.  186;  As.  Joum., 
new  series,  vol.  xiii.).  The  famine  of  1883  ex- 
tended southwards  to  Madras,  where  its  severity 
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waa  intensified  from  January  to  Beptember  1833 
by  the  arrival  of  thouflands,  and  at  one  time 
59,817  starving  people  were  fed. 
1S34.  In  Cutch,  Ahmadabad,  caused  by  locusts. 
1835.  In  Broach,  caused  by  excessive  rain. 

In  1838  a  famine  oocurred  in  the  KW.  Pro- 
yiooes.  In  1837  the  autumn  harvest  was  seant, 
owing  to  insufiioieDt  rainfall,  and  the  spring 
harvest  wholly  failed  from  want  of  rain,  and 
many  emigrated,  and  the  cattle  perished.  Go- 
venunent  alone  gave  in  cash  Eb.  44,000,  but 
remitted  and  abandoned  revenue  to  17  lakhs. 

In  the  famine  year  of  1837-^8,  the  gross  value 
of  the  crops  saved  by  the  waters  of  the  Jmnna 
canal  was  estimated  at  £1,462,800,  of  which  about 
one-tenth  was  paid  to  Government  as  land  and 
water  rent,  whue  the  remainder  supported  the 
inhabitants  of  nearly  600  villages. 
1838-39.  Scarcity  and  distresa  in  Sarat  and  other  Bom- 
bay districts,  caused  by  failure  of  rains. 
1853-54.  Great  scarcity  in  Bellary  district,  caused  by 

failure  of  1853  rains. 
1860-61.  In  1859-60  the  DehU  territory  suffered  from 
want  of  rain  ;  the  1860  rains  completely  failed  be- 
tween the  Jumna  and  the  Sutlej,  from  Peshawur 
to  Oawnpur,  a  range  of  800  miles,  and  an  area  of 
25,000  square   miles.      Great   Britain  subscribed 
£108,090. 
1861-62.  Scardity  in  Catch  and  other  Bombay  districts 
from  failure  of  1861  rains,  and  short  fall  in  early 
l)art  of  1862. 
1866.  Awful  famine  occurred  in  Orissa  from  drought, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal  and  Behar  also 
saffered. 

The  mins  of  1865  were  scanty  throughout  the 
lower  provinoes  of  Bengal  and  on  put  of  the 
Madras  coast,  and  in  Oriasa  they  ceased  on  the 
14  th  September.  In  Orissa  the  total  fall  was 
muoh  below  the  average,  and  prices  rose  to  famine 
rates,  and  in  Balasore  and  Midnapur  grain 
robberies  became  frequent  Orissa,  200  miles 
long,  has  an  area  of  8518  square  miles,  and  before 
the  famine  its  populadon  was  estimated  at 
3,015,826,  of  whom  814,469  perished  and  115,028 
emigrated.  The  deaths  were  27  per  cent  Of 
tiiese  victims  a  very  large  proportion  pmshed  in 
the  north-eastern  districts  of  the  province.  In 
the  Madras  division  of  the  country  the  mortality 
was  lessened  by  successful  measures;  and  it  is 
estimated,  theiefore,  with  only  too  much  proba- 
bility, that  in  some  parts  of  the  Bengal  division 
three-fonrths  of  the  entire  population  had  been 
swept  awa^.  During  the  scarcity  and  famine 
in  Orissa,  m  Nuddea,  and  Midnapur,  the  starving 
people  fled  to  Calcutta,  where  not  fewer  thao 
20,000  people  were  at  one  time  fed  daily.  The 
two  earlier  fammesof  1789  and  1800  began  in  the 
north  of  the  Ganiam  district,  and  increased  in 
intensity  towards  the  south ;  whilst  that  of  1886, 
as  in  1866,  was  felt  with  greatest  severity  in  Orissa 
and  parts  ci  the  district  adjacent  to  Bengal. 
Cuttack,  Furl,  and  Balasore  were  the  three  districts 
of  Orissa — cnnitting  the  hill  tracts — ^in  which  the 
famine  raged  with  greatest  intensity,  and  con-> 
tinned  longest  Mohurbhunj  is  a  very  large  terri^ 
tpiy,  covering  an  area  of  upwards  of  4000  square 
miles,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  tract  was  in* 
eluded  in  the  area  of  most  severe  suffering.  In 
Ghutia  Nagpur,  in  whioh  are  the  districts  of  Man- 
bhum  and  oingbhum,  the  mortality  for  the  famine 
of  1866  fell  on  the  population  about  the  same  as 
inOrisK^ 

In  1869  ft  severe  drought  prevailed  over  all 
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Balputana,  tbd  Central  Provinces,  the  N.W.n» 
vinces,  including  Meerut  and  Dehli.  l^e  htfn^ 
of  1867  was  scant,  and  that  of  1868  failed.  Bij- 
putana,  with  its  area  of  desert  and  its  floo^ 
water  supply,  was  most  afflicted.  It  is  usol  i 
times  of  scarcity  for  the  population  of  the  mn 
arid  districts  to  migrate  to  the  more  fertile  sti^ 
but  on  this  occasion  all  were  alike  parched  I; 
the  drought,  which  was  the  most  caiamitoosa 
record.  Thousands  of  liie  famine-stricken  poisd 
into  British  territory  in  search  of  food,  grei^ 
aggravating  the  buroen  already  felt  there.  low 
Central  Provinces,  the  drought,  though  leas  sera^ 
was  general  The  northern  parts  of  tiie0. 
Provinces,  and  those  bordenng  on  BaipQlui, 
suffered  most :  in  the  Panjab,  those  soauiof  tk 
Sutlej.  The  {amine  of  1868,  in  Hajpntua,'B 
severity  surpassed  that  of  1813,  which  vu  tk 
most  calamitous  in  Hajputana  of  which  thejiii 
record.  It  was  most  severely  felt  in  Marwir,  k 
northern  portion  of  which  was  deserted. 

1871-2.  An  intense  famine  prevailed  in.  Pena  Om 
harvest!  of  1869,  1870,  and  1871  proved  itieiii 
from  various  caases.  The  slight  fall  of  na  » 
diminished  the  natural  reservoirs,  and  many  of  w 
invaluable  subterranean  canaLs  fe&  diy.  *« 
Persian  population  livs  mnoh  on  frait,  bsk  rf 
Isfahan  the  fruit  harvest  was  a  faflnia  A* 
cereabi  water,  and  fruit  were  eot  of. 

1874  Bengal  suffered  from  drought  In  1871  w 
rainfaU  had  been  excessive,  but  in  1873  it  w 
deficient. 

In  1873,  also,  in  Bengal  and  Behar,  tJie  autosin 
rains  were  scanty,  and  in  1874  frost  and  f«i 
winds  dried  up  the  crops.  In  those  two  distikia 
a  scarcity  of  nee  occurred.  Sir  George  Campbd 
then  Lieut -Governor,  Sir  Bichard  Temple,  vA 
the  Viceroy,  Lord  Northbrook,  arraoged  for  to 
importation  of  rice,  of  which  half  a  miUiosoltom 
were  poured  into  the  districts  where  scawtj 
prevailed,  obtained  from  the  Paniah,  ^•'^•^ 
vinces,  Madras,  and  Burma ;  toe  M-wm 
district  alone  sent  289,534  tons.  FiftymfleJa 
railroad  were  constructed  at  the  rate  ci  s?"^ 
day ;  military  officers  were  employed  to  aid  in  ^ 
distribution,  private  charity  largely  aided,  «» 
hardly  twenty  persons  died.  The  popaIaii«  m 
reality  lived  on  other  grains  and  jwJses.  Batit 
cost  the  Government  about  nine  imllioiiBrt«u<- 
Macaulay,  noticing  the  former  famine  there,  ny« 
— *  In  the  sunamer  of  1770  the  rains  fafled;  w 
earth  was  parched  up,  the  tanks  were  en]|>tfi  ""^ 
rivers  shrank  within  their  beds;  *'*^.**'^ 
such  as  is  known  only  in  countries  iwk 
every  household  depends  for  support  on  ita^ 
little  patch  of  cultivation,  filled  the  ^^^Jr^ 
of  the  Ganges  with  misery  and  death.  Tertff 
and  delicate  women,  whose  veils  had  never  M» 
lifted  before  the  public  gaze,  came  forth  ftoo » 
inner  chambers  in  which  Eastern  jeal<wtfyji» 


e  Hoogly  every  day  ;««--  , 
thousands  of  corses  close  to  ihe  PO**!j* J[JJ 
gardens  of  the  English  conquerom  *"*  2 
streets  of  Calcutta  were  blocked  op  by  the  d« 
and  the  dead.  The  lean  and  feeble  w'^'J"^ 
not  energy  enough  to  bear  the  bodiea  of  »*• 
kmdred  to  the  funeral  pile  or  to^hdfnrv^ 
even  to  scare  away  the  jackals  and  vnltuiea  *» 
fed  on  human  remahis  in  tiie  face  of  day. 
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974-75.  Seyere  faming  »  Au»  Miaor ;  Hm  deatib«  up 

to  July  1874  were  150,000. 
^-78.  One  of  the  moat  severe  and  mbat  extended 

famines  on  record  ooenrred  in  the  Peninnila  of 

IndiA,  in  the  Madras  Frendenqy,  Mpore,  part  of 

the  Bombay  Fnsiden0y»  aiul  lasuiig  trom  the  end 

of  1876  tiU  the  middle  of  1878. 
The  1876  S.W.  monsoon  lains  were  deficient  all 
rer  the  Madras  PreaidenQjr  and  in  the  Foona 
iatrict,  lUDid  the  N.E.  ndns  utterly  failed.  The 
longht  in  Bombay  extended  to  nine  distdets 
i  the  Dekhan  and  Southern  Mahiatta  coimtiy, 
kdoiding  Kandesh,  Nasik^  Ahmadnaggur,  Foona, 
hoUpiur,  Satara,  KfJadgi,  Belgaam,  and  Dhar^ 
rar;  and  adjoining  native  atates,  Kolhapar, 
^hnhan,  Aknlkote,  luud  Sawuntwari,  also  suffered, 
"he  area  of  this  territory,  exdABiye  of  native  states, 
ompriaes  about  54^000  square  miles,  and  the 
>tal  population  amounts  to  eight  Bullions,  of 
rhich  five  millions  were  included  in  the  tracts 
!nmediate](yaffeoted.  By  October  1876  allihe nine 
f  the  Bombay  Ddkhan  districts  were  threatened 
rith  famine,  aa  nearly  all  the  monsoon  crops  had 
leriahed,  and  the  soring  and  summer  rains  failed, 
nd  rain  fell  short  all  over  India ;  there  were  scarce 
uns  also  in  Egypt,  Morocco,  and  Brazil.  In 
Madras  famine  affected  the  districts  of  Cuddapah, 
3ellary,  Nellore,  Kumool,  Madura,  North  Aroot, 
bdem,  Chingleput,  Coimbatore,  Kistna,  Trichi- 
Kipoly,  and  Tanjore.  In  Mysore,  and  aJso  some 
Mtft  of  the  Nizam's  country,  the  area  of  the 
tistressed  districts  amounted  approximately  to 
K),000  square  miles»  and  the  total  population 
if  ected  to  nearly  18  miUions. 

In  the  beginning  of  1878,  a  trial  census  was 
iak^  of  the  di^ricts  of  N.  Arcot,  Bellary, 
Dldnglepiit,  Coimbatore,  Cuddapah,  Kastna,  Xur- 
lool,  Madras  town,  Madura,  Nellore,  and  Salem. 
tn  these,  in  1875-76,  the  deaths  were  840,546  ; 
but  in  1876*77  they  increased  to  925,103,  or  67 
per  thousand  of  the  population  of  13,765,16& 
ALoeoiding  to  the  estimated  population  at  the  end 
i>f  1876,  the  losses  were  in  Bellary  21  per  cent. ; 
Kumool,  27  per  cent. ;  Cuddapah,  26  per  cent ; 
Hellore,  21  per  cent ;  Coimbatore,  17  per  cent ; 
Chingleput,  10  per  cent  The  Salem  district 
pBiimated  population  in  1876  was  2,129,850. 
pie  actual  population  on  the  14th  of  March  1878 
^aa  1,559,876,— that  is,  there  were  569,956  souls 
n  this  one  district,  or  nearly  27  per  cent  of  the 
)fople,  unaccounted  for.  And  in  this  Salem 
^rict  the  famine  distress  was  not  then  over. 

In  Mysore  the  January  census  showed  that 
tbout  25  per  cent,  or  one-fourth,  of  the  popula- 
tion had  melted  away,  equal  to  1,250,000  souls. 

In  Bombay  the  average  deaths  had  been 
^2,909  ;  but  in  the  year  1876-77  the  mortality  was 
149,058,  and  there  were  82,054  diminished  births. 

In  Oudh,  the  N.W.  Frovinces,  the  Fan  jab,  and 
^tral  Provincea,  the  deaths  were  abnormally 
great 

Gi^t  efforts  were  made  to  relieve  the  famine- 
v^cken.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  subscribed 
*I)OQt  £800,000;  the  Government  of  India  laid 
OQt  about  £10,000,000 ;  and  private  individuals 
*fid  the  public  servants  in  India  vied  with  each 
o^r  in  efforts  to  save  life. 

The  loss  in  cattle  was  very  great  In  Bellary 
^e  Madras  Board  of  Bevaiue  considered  it  unlikely 
^t  more  than  25  per  oent  of  non-agricultural 
Attie,  and  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
^cultural  cattle,  would  survive. 


Id77-7a  An  araalUiMr  famine  pvetailed  in  the  N.E. 

parts  of  CMaa,  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Shaanu 

and  Ho-nan ;  out  of  a  population  of  70  miUions, 

^  millions  of  people  were  reported  to  be  destitute, 

and  7  million  persons  in  aU  are  computed  to  have 

died.    Theprovinee  of  Shan^i  alone  is  said  to  haTo 

lost  500^000  inhabitants  in  one  winter.    Women, 

girls,  and  boys  were  sold  in  the  market  for  2  to  5 

dollars  each,  and  many  killed  their  children  and 

then  themselves.    It  was  severest  inland  from  the 

Yang-tee  to  near  PekiD,  and  east  to  Corea.     In 

Shan-si,  in  1877,  the  dead  ooold  not  get  a  burial  | 

they  were  too  many,  and  none  oould  f2ffoid  the  ex-r 

pense,  ao  they  were  cast  daUy  into  lai>ge  pits.  The 

people  at  Shan-si,  in  1878,  were  said  to  oe  living 

on  the  corpses  of  tiieir  fellow-beings  who  died  of 

starvation  I    And  the  strong  were  killing  the  weak 

for  the  sake  of  ohteining  their  fleeh  for  food.    It 

was  accompanied  by  locusts. 

In  Kashmir,  also,  ttiropgh  the  year  1878  it  was 

very  severe.    The  last  previous  famine  in  this  state 

was  about  tiie  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

1879.  The  swarms  of  rats  which  from  Jannaiy  to  March 

swept  through   the   country  between  S&nd  and 

Madras,  are  stated  by  a  contemporary  to  have 

destroyed  quite  50  per  cent,  of  the  crops  m  the  agri- 

onltural  land  whici  they  passed  over.    The  length 

of  thenr  journey  was  not  leas  than  1000  miles. 

Sir  Arthur  Cotton  estimated  that  two  acres 

of  rice  land  ^ill  feed  seven  people  for  a  year; 

and  Mr.  Fischer  considered  that  a  family  of  five 

will  consume  under  6  lbs.  of  grain  per  diem. 

The  fields  of  India  yield  abundwce  of  the  finer 

grains,  such  as  rice  and  wheat,  but,  except  in 

Burma,  these  are  used  only  by  the  well-to-do 

classes,  the  producers  living  on  the  coarser  grains, 

pulses,  and  millets.    And  food  at  three  times  ita 

ordinary  price,  at  a  season  when  some  months 

must  elapse  without  relief,  means  famine  in  the 

ffreat  majority  of  cases;    while  in  some  cases 

famine  comes  long  before  that  rate  is  reached. 

When  the  rate  rises  to  four  times  the  ordinary 

standard,  it  is  probably  accompanied  by  famine 

of  a  very  severe  description.    After  the  1877-78 

famine  in  India,  a  commission  was  appointed  to 

report  how   *  Clovernment  might  by  its  action 

diminish  the  severity  of  famines.'   They  calculated 

that  India  regularly  yields  a  surplus  of  food,  more 

than^  enough  to  supply  a  dearth  in  any  particuJar 

district.    But  they  avowed  their  conviction  of  the 

incapacity  of  ^any  human  endeavours  ^together 

to  prevent  an  increase  of  mortality  during  a  severe 

famine.'    In  1873  alone,  an  outlay  of  six  millions 

and  a  half  sterling  averted  an  increase  of  mortality. 

But  with  the  solitary  exception  of  1873,  famine 

in  India  has  been  too  strong  for  liie  State  to  bar 

its  devastations.     For  a  famine  at  Gawnpur,  a 

million  and  a  half  sterling  of  subscriptions  was 

realized  and  distributed ;  1300  were  fed  daily,  but 

1200  persons  died. 

A  lander  proportionate  expenditure  was  made 
by  the  State  on  the  relief  of  the  famine  in  Orissa 
in  1866  than  on  any  previous  ocoaaion,  yet  nearly 
a  million  persons  died. 

By  the  famine  of  1868-69  in  the  N.W.  Frovinces 
and  the  Fanjab,  and  by  the  diseases  which  are  the 
followers  of  famine,  though  enormous  sums  were 
spent  on  relief,  1,200,000  Hves  were-lost. 

Unless  when  a  region  is  dependent  upon  rain  for 
its  fertility,  and  the  rainfall  fails,  the  soil  in  India 
yields  the  husbandman  his  fair  .return.  In  Sind 
the  rainfall  is  always  meagrei  So  Sind  has  learned 
to  trust  to  artificial  irrigation  from  the  Indus,  and 
Sind  is  safe  from  famine.  Assam  and  Burma,  the 
country  between  the  Western  Qhats  and  the  sea,. 
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the  tract  immediately  east  of  the  Ghats,  the 
▼alleys  of  the  Nerbadda  and  the  TapU,  enjoy  rains 
or  river  floods,  which  have  never  deserted  them. 
Eastern  Bengal,  in  the  parts  between  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna,  is  now  completely  protected  by 
its  irrigation  canals.  It  is  the  portion  of  India 
with  a  total  average  rainfall  from  20  to  35  inches 
which  is  subject  to  drought  when  the  south-west 
monsoon  fails,  and  consequently  is  the  prey  of 
famine.  No  past  famine  has  been  more  intense 
than  that  of  1876-78,  so  none  may  exceed  it  in 
the  future.  On  that  presumption,  the  largest 
population  likely  to  be  severely  aiffected  by  famine 
at  one  time  is  put  at  30  millions.  An  estimate 
for  relief  on  a  scale  double  that  given  in  Madras 
and  Bombay  during  the  last  famine,  shows  four 
and  a  half  millions  as  the  maximum  number  of 
objects  of  relief  in  the  height  of  the  famine, 
and  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  millions  as 
needing  aid  for  the  space  continuously  of  a  year. 
For  each  working  adult  male  of  this  mass  the 
commissioners  compute  that  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  flour  or  rice  is  sufficient;  for  a  man  doing 
light  work,  a  pound  and  a  quarter ;  and  for  a  man 
doing  none,  still  less.  A  woman  needs  rather 
less  than  a  man,  and  children  from  half  to  a 
quarter  the  quantity,  according  to  age.  The  com- 
missioners recommended  that  for  all  who  can 
work,  public  work  should  be  provided,  at  fixed 
reasonable  wages,  the  same  for  all,  and  '  on  which 
life  and  healw  can  be  maintained.*  Piece-work, 
unless  as  an  experiment,  they  refused  to  recom- 
mend. The  works  selected  should  be  of  permanent 
utility,  and  contiguous  to  the  dwellings  of  those 
to  be  employed  upon  them.  The  true  policy  is 
to  begin  a  series  of  comprehensive  or  connected 
undertakings  of  permanent  utility,  and  to  entrust 
their  construction  to  professional  engineers,  who 
shall  take  care  that  none  but  the  able  be  employed, 
and  that  they  be  paid  regularly  in  money  for  a  fair 
day's  work.  An  unfinished  canal  in  Orissa  in 
1871-72  sufficed  to  irrigate  100,000  acres,  on 
which  760,000  cwt.  of  rice  was  grown. 

The  impression  generally  prevailing,  that  the 
preservation  of  life  by  Government  measures  of 
relief  in  Indian  famines,  is  entirely  a  question  of 
money,  is  erroneous.  The  same  atmospheric  con- 
ditions which  produce  a  scarcity  of  food,  produce 
also  epidemic  diseases;  secondly,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  mortality  of  a  famine  season  is  due 
to  epidemic  diseases  than  to  absolute  deficiency  of 
food,  although  their  destructiveness  is  increased 
by  the  people  being,  from  want,  less  able  to  with- 
stand them ;  and  thirdly,  a  point  in  the  process  of 
chronic  starvation,  when  nutriment  can  no  longer 
save  life,  is  often  reached  before  the  people  can 
obtain,  or  will  seek,  relief  at  a  distance  from  their 
homes.  After  the  famine  of  1877,  the  Indian 
Government  endeavoured  to  ascertain  approxi- 
mately the  deaths  it  had  caused,  and  by  enumerat- 
ing certain  districts,  with  the  following  result : — 


District. 

Normal 
Death-rate. 
Average  of 

5  yean. 

68,188 
4,405 
8,080 
4.400 
1,086 
MIO 
S.776 

Deaths 

in 
1877-78. 

Percentage 
of  Increase. 

Salem  fttJin  Dec  1876  up  to 

Peby.  1878,      . 
Bellary  (Qooty), . 
KnriK^oirNtaidikotknr),    . 
CaddapahOfadanapOly),  . 
NeUorTjGudurX        .       . 
Coimbatore  (Palladam), 
CatlnglepataPcmerl),  .       . 

204,010 
17,067 
16,261 
16,005 

6,178 
14000 

7,160 

222*8 
278-4 
485-0 
960-4 
210-8 
176-0 
157*0 

The  immediate  effects  of  famine  soon  dieapptii 
An  Indian  population  grows  normally  at  tlie  nfe 
of  1^  per  cent  per  annum,  and  this  ptoporti<ai 
within  the  man:  in  ordinary  times.  And  witiaii 
two  years  of  the  great  famine  of  1877-78  iti  k- 
juries  were  no  longer  apparent,  while  cakmliei 
of  other  kinds  continue  to  be  remembered  kfh^ 
periods. — Army  Sanitary  Comnu  Rep.;  AlSk. 
Joum, ;  As,  Res, ;  Hunter^s  Rural  Zt/etn  Bofd: 
Famine  Comm,  Rep, ;  India  Adntinistratm  J^ 
vol.  xiL ;  Proceedings  of  the  GovemmeiUofl^ii; 
Saturday  Review,  1878  ;  Sanitary  C<mnmm4 
Madras,  Report;  Dr.  W.  W.  HunUrvkGt^ 
Magazine;  Montgomery  Martinis  Famine  Ckm- 
hay,  1640  to  1841;  Statistical  Journal,  Wi,i 
8d  series,  p.  468 ;  MacmUJan's  MagasxH;  (iRf 
Mag.,  MeLj  1877  ;  Khaji  Khan ;  E^tkiiL  ^  B] 
Ward's  Hindoos,  iil  jk  107.    See  Food. 

FAN  AM,  a  silver  ocMn  of  the  Kanatic,  nova* 
current,  the  falam  of  the  'Tamil  race.  The  oomtt 
value  of  one  Company's  rupee  was  12  hxam  ^ 
cash.  Where  much  nioe^  was  not  required,  <k 
usual  rate  of  conversion  was  1  f anam  =  1  u* 
8  pice.  It  was  a  small  silver  coin,  the  l-12th  itf  i 
rupee ;  no  longer  coined. 

FAN  PALMS.  The  Chamaeiops  humilii,  X«, 
used  for  this  purpose,  grows  in  coDside»bleil»' 
dance  on  the  shores  of  the  Medit^rsnettk  & 
leaves  of  many  of  the  palms  of  Southern  Aoar^he 
Corypha,  the  Livistonia,  palmyra,  and  date  piiv 
— are  similarly  employed.  That  of  Ceyk»is4« 
Oorypha  umbraculifera,  Linn, 

FAQEER,  Fakir,  Darvesh  or  Derris,  max^ 
the  Mahomedans,  religious  orders  or  oommuiitia. 
of  whom  there  are  several  sects.  In  Id&o^ 
ten  classes  are  generally  met  with.  Hie  KaliNir 
darvesh  are  rarely  seen  in  India. 

Faqir  is  from  Fukr,  Arab.  The  PeraaBMiK' 
Darvesh  is  from  Dar,  a  door,  and  Vihtan,  to  bej. 
There  have  been  many  branches  and  ordert.  JsU- 
ud-Din  founded  the  Mulavi  order.  hEnropeM 
Turkey,  they  have  formed  somewhat  P«""'[2» 
communities,  and  about  siatty  different  oideBi«»^ 
named  after  its  founder,  are  supposed  to  exiifctbcrf. 
The  Batashi  of  Constantinople  aw  said  to  be  qiriw 
atheistic,  not  attached  to  the  prindpleB  oTue 
Koran,  nor  firm  believers  in  Mahomed  aa  a  pwpW- 
They  are  generally  of  the  Shiah  sect  of  All,  •« 
are  Sufi  or  Mahomedan  spiritoaliata  The  sm 
darvesh,  in  Turkey,  inflict  on  themflehreB  pew 
self-torture.  Some  of  the  wandering  Indian  hbm 
wander  so  far  west  as  Hungary,  to  visit  the  ahruietf 
a  santon,  Gul-baba,  and  they  saU  to  Tenaa^injW 
Burma.  One  whom  the  Editor  met  near  Bijgo»» 
in  the  Dekhan,  was  a  native  of  the  PMJW,  »| 
had  been  to  Ceylon,  Merpii,  Tsvoy,  R»g?*jT 
Moulmein.  As  a  general  rule,  the  ^*^?  J2 
are  now  a  low,  profligate  set  of  naen,  bfi^  fflgwj 
disesteem  by  all  classes  of  the  <»nunmi^J2 
some  of  them  are  utterly  degraded  in  Jfl^"" 
mode  of  life.  The  bulk  of  Ihem  aw  Be*^; 
literaUy  without  law,  t.e.  do  not  act  up  »  ^ 
precepts  of  Mahomed,  but  are  latitadmanaai^ 
few  aro  Ba-Shaira,  or  with  law,  foHowig?  ^ 
medanism.  The  latter  are  the  Salik.  "IS^??-^ 
are  styled  Majzub,  Aaad,  BM-us-Shabi,  l^J 
ShahL  TheKalandarareofbothae^^^^ 
the  fakir  take  up  their  residence  in  D™^f^ 
which  they  create,  or  of  which  tbev  «w»^ 
proprietor  or  makandar;  ortheyreBdemania«»' 
or  atdda. 
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The  Kadria  or  Banawa  profess  to  be  the  spiri- 
lal  descendants  of  Saiad  Abdul  Kadir  Jilani  of 
aghdad.  The  Cbiati  are  followers  of  Banda- 
iwaz,  whose  shrine  is  at  Kulborga;  they  are 
mally  of  the  sbiah  sect  Shutaria  are  descendants 
r  followers  of  Abdul  Shutar-i-nak.  Tabkatia  or 
bdaria,  followers  of  Shah  Madar ;  many  of  the 
[adaria  are  jugglers,  also  bear  or  monkey  leaders. 
laUng  are  desoendanta  from  Jaman  Jati,  one  of 
bah  Madar's  discijples.  Rafai  or  Gurzmar  are 
escended  from  Saiad  Ahmad  Eabir  Rafai,  who 
sem  to  beat,  cut,  and  wound  themselves  without 
straying  8u£Pering,  and  who,  in  the  belief  of  the 
itlifol,  can  cut  off  their  own  heads  and  put 
lem  on  again.  Jalalia,  followers  of  Saiad  Jatal- 
i-Din  BokharL  Sohagia,  from  Musa  Sobag, 
resB  like  women,  wear  female  ornaments,  play 
pon  musical  instrumentB,  and  sing  and  dance, 
akgh-bandia,  followers  of  Baha-ud-Din  of  Nakdi- 
ivnd,  distinguished  by  begging  at  night,  and  carry- 
kg  a  lighted  lam^.  Bawa  piari  dress  in  white, 
here  are  other  distinctions.  At  the  Maharram 
number  of  the  lower  dasses  assume  the  cha- 
icter  and  garb  of  fakirs  of  different  ridiculous 
etsonatbns,  for  the  amusement  of  the  popu- 
»ce  aad  the  collection  of  contributions. —  nils.; 
ranoon-t-Mzm.  See  Danresh ;  Suff ;  Eesawiah. 
FAQIH.  Arab.  A  doctor  of  law ;  in  Spanish, 
liealfaqih. 

FARABATUN,  a  Christian  priest,  whom  Abul 
U  names  Padre  Farabatun,  and  describes  as 
Mmed  in  sdence  and  history.  Akbar  prevailed 
n  him  to  come  h'om.  Croa  to  undertake  the 
dacation  of  a  few  youths  destined  to  be  employed 
n  transUting  the  productions  of  Greek  literature 
ttto  Persian.— £/pA.  p.  468. 
FARAK,  the  yaUey  from  which  the  Jabl-Musa 
aoge  rises.  That  part  of  the  range  on  which  the 
;?nvent  of  St.  Catherine  is  built  is  called  Tur 
»na.  SeeJibbel-Musa;  Senai. 
*ARARL  Pers.,  Hind.  Absconding,  disappear- 
ance; a  person  who  has  disappeared.  Fauti-o- 
'pa'  <*8ualtie8  by  deaths  and  disappearance. 

FARAS.  HiKD.  The  tamarisk  plants.  Tamarix 
mentalis  and  T.  dioica,  in  the  drier  parts  of  the 
>oab  and  in  the  vidni^  of  Dehli,  are  called  Asul 
■r  Atol ;  and  the  galls,  or  choti-mai,  which  are 
pnned  on  the  tree  are  called  Samrat-ul-asul  in 
babic.— fitfio^ 

,  FARA8H.  Pebs.  A  carpet;  hence  Farash,  a 
TO®t-8preader.  But  in  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and 
P"^*Pphedtounder-8ervantsgenerally.  Amongst 
^e  Mahomedan  armies  the  Farash  was  a  tent- 
f  tcher,  which  in  the  British  camps  is  the  duly  of 
n«  laacar  or  khalassL 

FARAZ.  Arab.  In  the  Mahomedan  religion, 
pats  ordered  by  God— God's  commandments ; 
Jumiid  bemg  the  ordinances  of  their  prophet, 
•f'  ?w*«knce,  the  Ramzan  or  Eed-ul-Fitr  feast 
"ja  the  Bakr-eed  feast  are  alike  Farz  and  Sunnud, 
l^\^^  Akhri-char  shambah,  the  Maharram, 
2«  «e  Sbab-i-Burat  are  only  Sunnud.  Thus, 
L~?'  Cjptain  Burton  says,  the  afternoon  prayers 
^^  Fans,  or  obligatory,  were  recited,  because 
J8  feared  that  evening  might  come  on  before 
Sf  ^^ifmony  of  Ziyarat  (visitation)  concluded, 
wughout  India,  the  Farz,  or  commands  of  God 
bH  f?^  obscured  l^  the  quantity  of  the  Sunnud 
«« the  traditions,  and  there  are  frequent  refor- 
auons  attempted,  but  these  speedih'  assume 
P>u»cal  featuwi.     A   sect    styled    Farasi,  or 


Faraizi,  was  formed  at  Dacca  in  1828.  Daulatpur 
village,  in  Faridpur  district  of  Bengal,  was  the 
birthplace  of  Haji  Sharit-uUa,  the  founder  of  that 
Faraizi  sect,  which  rapidly  spread  throughout  the 
whole  of  Eastern  BengaL  The  Faraizi  are  a  branch 
of  the  great  Sunni  dirision,  and  in  matters  of  law 
and  speculative  theology  they  belong  to  the  school 
of  Abu  Hanifa,  one  of  the  four  authoritative  com- 
mentators on  the  Koran.  They  reject  traditional 
customs,  declare  that  the  Koran  is  the  complete 
guide  to  spiritual  life,  and  they  therefore  call 
themselves  Faraizi.  or  followers  of  the '  Faraiz 
(pL  of  Arabic  Farz),  the  divine  ordinances  of  God 
alone.  The  majority  of  Muealmans  in  the  delta 
of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  are  descendants' 
of  the  aborigines,  who  retained  many  of  the  super- 
stitioua  ceremonies  of  their  former  life.  The 
reform  inaugurated  by  Haji  Sbarit-ulla  was  a 
protest  against  such  pagan  practices,  and  a  return 
to  the  simple  habite  and  monotheism  of  the 
Koran.  He  insisted  on  the  duty  of  the  holy 
war  (jihad),  the  sinfulness  of  infidelity  (kufr), 
of  introducing  rites  and  ceremonies  into  worship 
(bida^at),  and  of  giving  partners  to  the  one  God 
(shirk).  Externally  a  Faraizi  may  be  known  by 
the  fashion  of  wrapping  his  dhoti  or  waist-cloth 
round  his  loins  without  crossing  it  between  his 
legs,  so  as  to  avoid  any  resembknce  to  a  Chris- 
tianas trousers,  and  by  his  ostentatious  mode  of 
offering  prayers  with  peculiar  genuflexions  in 
public  The  rapid  spr^  of  the  Faraizi  move- 
ment in  the  lifetime  of  its  founder  affords  sufficient 
justification  for  his  enthusiasm.  The  majority  of 
them  are  cultivators  of  the  soil,  but  not  a  few 
occupy  the  rank  of  traders,  being  especially  active 
in  the  export  of  hides.  All  alike  are  characterized 
by  strictness  of  morals,  religious  fervour,  and 
faithful  promotion  of  the  common  interests  of 
the  sect. — Elliot ;  Wilson ;  Burton's  Mecca,  ii.  p. 
66 ;  Imp,  Gaz. 

FARD.  Arab.  Any  single  thing ;  in  account- 
ing, a  slip  of  paper,  a  list,  a  sheet,  a  slip  in  an 
account  book,  a  statement,  an  account ;  a  single 
long  shawl,  as  opposed  to  Do-shala  (q.v.). 

FARDUSI,  a  celebrated  Persian  poet.  He  wrote 
the  Shah-namah  in  the  11th  century,  containing 
three  heroes,  Jamshid,  Faridun,  and  Garshasp,  as 
the  three  earliest  representatives  of  the  generations 
of  mankind.    See  FirdusL 

FARFEYUN.  Hind.  Gum  of  Euphorbia 
Ganariensis  and  other  spedes.  Its  Persian  name 
is  Shir-i-darakht-i-zakum,  and  Arabic,  Akal-naf- 
sah.  The  Euphorbium  known  in  Europe  is  very 
likely  the  juice  of  £.  Ganariensis,  but  that  of  the 
bazars  of  India  is  produced  from  E.  antiquorum 
and  other  species.  It  is  used  as  a  remedy  for 
rheumatism. — Powell, 

FARFUGIUM  GRANDE.  Lindleu,  A  beautiful 
new  herbaceous  plant,  having  rich  blotched  or 
variegated  leaves.— For/un^'*  Ses.  p.  420. 

FiuRGARD.  Pers.  A  section  of  the  Vendi- 
dad,  the  sacred  book  of  the  ancient  Zoroastrians. 

FARGHANA,  Baber's  ancestral  dominions  were 
on  both  sides  the  Jaxartes,  a  portion  of  ancient 
Sakatai  or  Sakadwipa  (Scythia),  where  dwelt 
Tomyris,  the  Gtetic  queen,  immortalized  by  Hero- 
dotus, and  where  her  opponent  erected  Cyropolis, 
as  did  in  after  times  Alexander  the  Macedonian 
his  most  remote  Alexandria.  From  this  region  the 
same  Gete,  Jit,  or  Yuti,  issued  to  the  destruction 
of  Bactria,  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
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and  again  in  the  6th  century  to  found  a  kingdom 
in  N.  India.  A  thousand  years  later,  Baber  issued 
with  his  bsAds  to  the  subjugation  of  India,  which 
his  descendants  retained  up  to  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  This  portion  oi  Central  Asia  is  the 
officina  gentium  whence  issued  those  hordes  of 
Asi,  and  of  the  Jit  or  Yeut  (of  whom  the  Angles 
were  a  branch),  who  peopled  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  and  the  precursors  of  those  Goths  who, 
under  AttUa  and  Alaric,  altered  the  condition  of 
Eui^e.  Baber  quitted  Samarcand  as  a  fugitive, 
and  with  less  than  2000  adherents  commenced  his 
enterprise,  which  gave  him  the  throne  of  the 
Pandu. — Malcolm's  Persia. 

FARHAD  and  Shirin,  two  lovers  in  a  Persian 
story,  fabled  to  have  their  tombs  near  Kumb-i- 
Shirin,  a  pool  in  Las,  in  the  great  Lak  or  pass 
connecting  that  province  with  the  western  district 
of  Jao.  

FARIA,  MANUEL  DB,  author  of  the  History 
of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  India  by  the 
Portuguese,  written  in  Spanish,  and  translated 
into  English  by  John  Stevens. — Playfair^s  Aden, 

FARIUKOT,  one  of  the  Sikh  states  under  the 
political  superintendence  of  the  Panjab  Qovem- 
ment,  lying  between  kt.  80^  18'  80*  and  80°  50' 
N.,  and  between  long.  74*^  81'  and  76°  6'  E.— Imp. 
Cfaz. 

FARIDPUR,  a  revenue  district  in  Bengal, 
lying  between  lat  22°  47'  63'  aaid  2S^  54'  56"  K, 
and  between  long.  89''  21'  56"  and  90°  16'  E. 
Area  in  1877,  2365  square  miles ;  pop.  in  1879, 
about  1,602,486.  Of  its  various  races  the  Ohan- 
dals  are  numerous.  The^  are  capable  of  great 
fatigue.  They  are  a  despised  race,  and  a  Brah- 
man thinks  himself  defiled  by  even  crossing  the 
shadow  cast  by  a  Chandal;  but  in  1873  they 
organized  a  general  strike  in  the  district,  resolving 
not  to  serve  the  upper  classes  until  their  own 
position  was  ameliorated.  The  Bunas,  another 
aboriginal  race,  number  2412.    See  Faraz. 

FARID-ud-DiN,  styled  Shakr-Gani,  a  Maho- 
medan  saint,  whose  shrine  is  at  Ajudhan,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Sutlej.    See  Pak  Pattan. 

FARIGH.  Arab.  Release,  free.  Farigh  nama 
or  Farigh  khatti,  deed  of  release.  From  this 
word  also  is  the  word  Faraghat,  leisure,  enjoyment, 
repose,  affluence;  also  Farigh- khatana,  a  fee  to 
the  writer  of  a  Farigh  khatti. — Elliot, 

FARINA.  Ekg.,  Lat.,  Sp.  Flour,  meal ;  any 
flour  used  as  food,  either  from  wheat,  rice,  jajii- 
pha,  potato,  jatropha,  maranta,  curcuma,  canna. 
Every  now  and  then  some  one  of  the  farin®  is 
prominently  put  before  the  public  as  a  novelty, 
semolina  consiBts  of  the  gluten  of  wheat,  with 
a  proportion  of  the  starch,  part  of  this  having 
been  removed.  Semolina  resembles  in  appear- 
ance sago;  but  the  little  granules  of  which  it 
is  composed,  in  place  of  being  round  as  in  sago, 
are  angular.  When  moistened,  the  water  is 
rendered  perceptibly  opaque  and  milky  by  the 
starch  still  present,  and  the  frainnents  swell  up 
and  become  soft  and  glutinous.    See  Ervum. 

FARING.  HiKD.,  Peks.  Europe,  from  the  old 
term  Frank.  Hence  Faringi,  a  European,  or 
relating  to  Europe. 

FARMAN.  PEM.,  Hind.  A  royal  mandate; 
an  order  from  a  king  or  other  supenor,  which  the 
British  write  Firman. — Elliot 

FARMS  of  an  experimental  charficter  have 
been  formed  by  the  British  In<£an  Government, 
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since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  for  &< 
object  of  improving  the  agricultural  ]nM>wle%e 
of  the  people,  at  ^dapet  near  Madras,  Nagpsr, 
Eandesh,  bind,  Dharwar. 

FAROKHSIR,  or  Mahomed  Farokhalr,  empera- 
of  DehU,  was  the  son  of  Azim-oB-SiuuL  He 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  4th  Febniary  17iS, 
after  defeating  and  putting  to  death  his  uncie, 
Jahandar  Shah.  In  Dehli  he  tortured  to  deitb 
Banda,  the  Guru  of  the  Sikhs,  the  saeceaBor  d 
their  Gum  Govind,  and  beheaded  700  of  la 
followers.  When  the  empire  began  to  totter,  he 
furnished  the  last  instance  of  a  Moghid  80veRS« 
marrying  a  Hindu  princess,  the  danght«r  of  nji 
A  jit  Sbigh,  soTcreign  of  Jodhpnr  or  Mtrwr. 
To  this  very  mairiage  the  British  owe  the  origis 
of  tiieir  power.  When  the  nuptials  were  pre- 
paring, the  emperor  fell  iU.  A  mission  was  at 
that  tune  at  Dehli  from  Surat  (1715),  wh«e  they 
,  traded,  of  which  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  smgeci. 
He  cured  the  king,  and  the  marriage  was  tom- 
pleted.  In  the  oriental  style,  he  desired  tlie  doefeor 
to  name  his  reward ;  but  Instead  of  asking  aii^r- 
^ng  for  himself,  h6  merely  asked  a  grant  of  laad 
for  a  factory  on  the  Hoogly  for  his  employen. 
It  was  accorded ;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  tfce 
greatness  of  the  British  empire  in  the  East  BaA 
an  act  deserved  at  least  a  oolunm.  Faro&^harm 
deposed  and  murdered  on  the  16th  Febniny 
1719,  by  Abdullah  Khan  and  Huaidn  Ehao. 
His  feeble,  brief  reign  was  disturbed  by  the 
intrigues  c^  these  Syuds  of  Banh,  Abdi&h 
Khan  and  Husdn  AIL  —  Elph.  pp.  610-61i; 
Tod's  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  162. 

FARQAH,  a  tribe,  from  Arab.  Farq,  aepantkn. 
Hence  sdso  Faraqat,  separation ;  Faraqat  beJte 
az  mululat,  Absence  is  preferable  to  quarreDiBg ; 
also  Farq,  the  part  on  the  crown  of  tiie  head 
where  the  hair  parts. 

FARRAH-RUD,  a  river  of  A^anistan,  wixidi 
rises  in  the  mountains  in  the  unexplored  eoontiy 
of  the  Taemuni,  and,  after  a  course  of  900  miles, 
falls  into  the  lake  of  Seistan. 

FARRAKHABAD,  a  town  in  the  N.W.  Pro- 
vmces  of  British  India,  in  lat.  27''  23'  85'  N.,  and 
long.  79°  86'  60*  B.,  with  a  population  of  79,204 
souls.  It  gives  its  name  to  a  revenne  distrid, 
lying  between  lat.  26**  46'  81'  and  ^fT  42*  61'  N^ 
and  between  long.  76**  9'  69"  and  W  8'  69*  B. 
Area,  1744  square  miles,  with  a  population  id 
1872  of  918,850  persons.  It  posaeaatt  grat 
antiquarian  interest,  owing  to  the  presenoe  witiuB 
its  boundaries  of  fijinouj,  the  capital  of  a  power- 
ful Hindu  kingdom  in  the  earliest  oentnriea  of  tiie 
Christian  era.  Amongst  the  tribes,  1^  Bamjt 
number  15,717 ;  Ahirs,  36,872 ;  Chaman, 
94,274;  Kayasths,  15,878;  and  Eurmi,  80,894. 
— Imp,  Gaz. 

FARS,  Pars  or  Farsistan,  is  the  pnmnee  of 
the  kingdom  of  Persia  which  gives  its  naae  to 
the  eountiy.  It  lies  between  kt  27^  SO*  and  SI* 
42'  K.,  and  long.  49''  20'  and  54''  £.,  bdnff  abort 
220  mUes  in  length  and  breadth.  It  haaEixmni 
and  Luristan  on  the  east,  the  Peisian  QnH  on  the 
south,  KhuCTStan  on  the  west)  and  Irak-Ajam  od 
the  north,  with  a  super&oies  of  about  44,835 
~  square  miks,  or  nearly  one-third  of 
loe.  It  has  many  rich  and  picturesque  tnda, 
and  is  less  desert  tiian  other  parts  of  Persia.  l%iB 
province  of  Persia  contains  the  salt  lakes  of 
Bakhtegaa  (afao  ealled  Niriz)  mA   B&mik^ 
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iMrliicli  sre  in  Hie  neighbourhood  of  &SatM ;  and 
there  18  a  fresh -water  lake  in  the  plam  of  Zeidan. 
T*lie  niincipal  Btreame  are  the  BeDaamir  or  Arazes, 
'vrliioli  receiyes  the  Km^ab  or  CyroB  riyer,  aa  it 
falb  into  lake  Bakhtegan,  and  tiie  Nabon^  whose 
^Kjraree  is  from  Firooabad  Bonthward  to  the  Persian 
CKdf  .  In  this  proTince  are  also  the  higher  ports  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  Tab.  Towards  the  north 
(^mcooT^SsDg  to  Mr.  Morier)  Madar-i-Solhnan  marks 
the  tomb  of  Gyros  (son  of  Gambyses) ;  to  the  west 
«une  tiie  ruins  of  Ejzla  Qakd ;  and  nearly  in  the 
centre  are  those  of  the  ancient  capital,  Persepolis. 
ThoB  territc^  represents  ancient  Penis,  which 
^ras  watered  by  the  Araxes,  Gyndes,  Ofo^vtu, 
Ajrasis,  Pdevar,  and  Bagrad.  Its  cities  were 
Ooma,  Axima,  Arbrea,  and  Artacana,  besides 
tiomy  others  whose  sites  are  unknown.  Persepolis 
-^riiB  the  c^tsl  in  the  time  of  Alexander ;  more 
SMiciently,  the  seat  of  the  goremment  was  at 
JPasargada  (Strabo,  lib.  X7.  p.  729),  the  Persagadis 
of  Quiutns  OnrlaQs  (lib.  v.  cap.  yi.) ;  but  as  this 
historian  speaks  of  the  fortress  of  Persepolis,  and 
tlie  d^  (tf  FersagadiB  (Fana-Gerd  ?),  it  is  possiUe 
that  the  extensiye  rains  in  the  pMn,  near  the 
former,  may  be  ^e  Paeargada  of  Pliny  (lib.  yL 
CMIX).  xxy!.).    The  tribes  now  inhabiting  it  are, — 

Peili,  100  honaes,  Lek,  Pernana  aad  L^« 

Byat,  120  houMs,  Turk. 

Sezgnshadi,  50  hoases,  Turk. 

Owmni,  400  honiies  and  tenti,  Lek 

Kajar  Afshar,  a  mixed  tribe  of  Tark,  260  houaei,  and 

LeklOOheoses. 
Abnlyardif  900  tents,  smugglers,  engaged  in  trade. 
TewelleUee,  40  houses,  TiuIe  cultivators. 
AmeUh,  40  houses,  Tiuk  cultivators. 
Zunr  Lek  and  Kara  Guzlu  Turk,  100  houses. 
Batfl«,  3300  tents,  of  Arab  dMoent. 
Aiab,  7300  tents. 

KaaUd,  30,000  to  40,000  tents  of  Turks. 
Hamasenni,  8000  tents  and  houses  of  I.ek. 

The  entire  southern  region  of  Fats,  bordering 
on  the  Pernaa  Onlf,  is  Mhd  the  Gimnsair.  U 
extends  from  tiie  sea  to  the  latitude  of  Kazeron, 
and  runs  parallel  with  the  Persian  (rnlf.  From 
the  banks  of  the  Tab  to  the  confinea  of  Luristan, 
Uom  Bnshir  eastward  as  far  as  G.angogn,  the  laraot 
is  named  the  Dnshtiston,  or  land  of  plains.  The 
Tungistan  is  a  small  tract  of  land  east  of  Bashir. 
,  The  greater  portion  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
Garmsair  consists  of  an  independent  lawless  set, 
many  of  the  tribes  being  robbers  by  profession. 
A  huge  wall  of  moontains  separates  the  Gann- 
mir  or  tow  region,  from  the  Saidsair  or  high 
table-land  of  Persia.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  these  is  an  abrupt  lofty  hiU  named  Hormooj, 
where  specimens  of  coal  were  found.  Sardsair 
is  also  termed  the  Sarhada,  a  woord  Uterallj 
signifyiDg  boundary  or  frontier,  but,  ^ere,  is 
generally  .  applied  to  any  high  land  where  the 
climate  la  cold.  The  sea  of  Oman,  or  Pendan 
Onlf,  called  also  Persian  Sea,  Eiythrean  Sea,  also 
Sea  of  Fars,  has  several  islands,  the  Jaziirah-i- 
Lafet,  caUed  also  Jazirah-i-Daraz,  or  Long  Island, 
known  on  maps  as  ELishm ;  also  Khareg  Island. 
on  maps  Karraek,  a  small  island,  but  well 
watered,  not  verf  far  from  Bnshir,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  Dutch,  and  was  held  from  1838 
to  1846  hy  the  British.— OM«ky'«  TV.  i.  p.  304 ; 
KinM^B  Per.  Bmnre^  p.  64 ;  Ckesney*e  Euphrates, 
p.  210 ;  Porier'sTr.  i. p.  548 ;  MacGregor's  Persia. 
FARSAKH.  Pers.  By  the  old  Greek  historians 
vrnfm^Ayyvif,     It  is  the  Persian  league,  about 
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1^,000  feet  in  length,  and  is  known  to  Etirope  as 
tike  Farsang  or  Parasang.  It  Is  usually  reckoned 
at  8}  Briti^  miles,  but,  like  the  cos  of  India,  it 
varies  greatly.  According  to  Major  Rennell,  the 
forsakh  is  little  short  of  sf  British  miles  (Illustra- 
tions of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  4). 
Mr.  Fraser  (Journey  into  Khorasan,  p.  867)  says, 
The  Kborasaui  faisakh  is  rath«r  more  than  that  of 
Irak  ;  rather  less  than  4  British  miles.  A  farsang 
is  also  said  to  be  a  distance  wilihin  which  a  long- 
sighted man  can  see  a  camel,  and  dktinguish 
whether  it  be  white  or  black  (Bundehesch,  cap. 
xxvL).  It  is  also  described  as  one  hour's  travel 
or  journey,  or  three  miles.— -D^  Socle's  Tr.  p.  57  ; 
Rich's  KurdisHan,  i.  p.  197 ;  Porter's  TV.  i.  p.  255/ 

FARSAN,  an  iriand  oi!  the  coast  of  Yemen, 
about  three  miles  from  the  seaport  of  Jezan.  The 
population  are  largely  occupied  in  the  pearl  fishery. 

FARSETIA  HAMILTONn  is  the  Farid  bnti. 
Hind.,  a  Panjab  plant,  rarely  used  in  medicine. 
Leaves  and  stem  glaucous,  pilose,  with  pink 
cruciferous  flowers,  and  broad  flattened  siliquee, 
one  of  the  Brassicacege.-— Potf«f2,  L  p.  328. 

FARUD.  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pees.  LiteraBy 
descent  or  aKghting ;  in  the  customs  department, 
delivery  in  of  goods. — EU. 

FARUKHI,  a  dynasty  of  kings  of  Kandesh, 
founded  by  Malik  Raja,  a  person  of  Arab  descent. 


MAlikRajfl,  . 

Nassr  Khan,  first  king, 

Miran  Adal  Khan,        . 

Miran  Mubarak  I., 

Adal  Khan  7., 

Daoud  Khan, 

Miran  Muhammad  Shah, 

Miran  Mubarak  n., 

Mizan  Muhammad  Khan, 

Baja  Ali  Khan,     . 

Bahadur  Shah,     . 


FASL.     Ahab.,  Hind. 
crop,  a  harvest ;  a  space 


A.B. 
? 

A.D. 

? 

1399 

801 

1437 

841 

1441 

844 

1457 

861 

1503 

909 

1520 

926 

1686 

042 

1666 

974 

1676 

984 

1596 

1005 

Pers.     A  season,  a 
of  time,  hence  ^fasli,* 
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applied  to  the  era  established  with  reference  to 
harvests  in  India.  There  are  two  chief  crops,  viz. 
Fasl4-Rabi  or  Rabbi,  the  spring  harvest,  from 
seeds  sown  in  September  and  October,  which 
yield,  when  reaped  in  February  and  March,  the 
dry  or  cold-weather  crops  of  India,  as  wheat, 
barley,  and  diiferent  pulses  not  requiring  irriga- 
tion. The  other  is  tne  Fasl-i-Kharif  or  simply 
Kharif,  the  autumnal  harvest,  consisting  chiefly 
of  rioe,  or  grains  requiring  irrigation,  sown  at  the 
commencement  of  the  nuziy  season,  and  usually 
reaped  at  its  dose,  about  October  or  November. 
Fasl-Bhadonwi  is  the  harvest  of  millets,  pulses, 
and  other  plants  of  quick  growth,  sown  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  and  gathered 
about  September. —  W. 

FASLl,  or  harvest  era  of  Northern  India,  has 
been  traced  to  the  year  of  Akbar^s  accession  to 
the  throne,  or  the  2d  Rabi-us-Sani,  A.H.  968 
(14th  February  1556),  when  a  soUur  year  for 
financial  and  other  civil  transactions  was  engrafted 
on  the  current  lunar  year  of  the  Hijra,  or  subse- 
quently adjusted  to  the  first  year  of  Akbar^ 
reign,  the  obiect  of  that  sovereign  being  merely 
to  equalize  ttie  name  or  number  of  the  year  all 
over  his  vast  empire,  without  interfering  with 
the  modes  of  snMivision  practised  in  different 
localities,  and  from  this  spring  the  font  existing 
harvest  years.  The  Fasli  year  of  the  Dekhan  owes 
its  origin  to  the  emperor  Shah  Jahan,  who,  after 
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bringing  hia  wara  in  Mabarafihtra  to  a  close  in 
1636,  endeavoured  to  settle  thie  country,  and 
introduce  the  revenue  system  of  Todar  Mull,  the 
celebrated  minister  of  Akbar,  and  thus  naturally 
came  the  rerenue  or  harvest  year.  It  differs 
from  the  Fasli  of  Bengal  by  seven  years,  from  the 
acceleration  of  the  lunar  year.  The  year  is  or 
ought  to  be  sidereal,  but  the  Madras  Government 
have  now  fixed  its  commencement  to  the  12th 
July,  and  applied  it  solely  to  revenue  matters. 
The  Bengali  san,  the  Yilayati  san,  and  the  Tamil 
Fasli  vear,  may  be  always  considered  identical 
with  the  Saka  solar  year,  while  the  Fasli  of  the 
Western  Provinces  may  in  like  manner  be  classed 
with  the  luni-solar  samvat  there  current.  The 
Hijra  year  began  on  the  26th  November  1555  N.s. 
The  concurrent  Faali  year,  a.h.  963,  began  on  the 
1st  of  the  lunar  month  Asan  (Aswina),  which  fell 
on  the  10th  September  1555 ;  the  Valayati  year 
963  on  the  Ist  of  the  solar  month  Asan,  which 
occurred  on  the  8th  September  1555.  But  the 
Bengali  san  963  began  on  the  Ist  Baisakh,  fall- 
ing within  the  same  Hijra  year,  which  was 
necessarily  that  of  the  11th  April  1556.  The 
number  592  must  be  added  to  convert  the  two 
first  eras  into  Christian  era  account,  if  less  than 
four  of  these  months  have  transpiied,  and  593 
years  if  more ;  also  593  years  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  Bengali  san,  and  594  for  the  rest. 
—  Prinsep^s  Antiquities  by  Thomas^  p.  170; 
ElUot. 

FASTIKI.    Hind.    A  kind  of  emerald. 

FASTS  form  part  of  the  religious  practices  of 
Hindus,  Christians,  and  Mahomedans.  The  Hindu 
fasts  called  Barth  axe  observed  in  sorrow  for  the 
dead,  in  honour  of !  Vishnu,  Lakshmi,  Eswara  or 
Siva,  Vigneswara,  and  Subramanya,  son  of  Siva ; 
and  the  use  of  phulaha,  certain  graios,  as  buck- 
wheat, etc.,  is  admissible  on  other  fast  days,  some 
of  which  seem  to  have  an  astronomical  or  sidereal 
bearing.  The  fasting  of  Christians  consists  of 
abstinence  on  certain  days  seemingly  from  one 
kind  of  animal  food ;  but  the  Mahomedan  fast  in 
India  (roza  rakhna)  during  the  month  of  Ramzan 
is  from  before  sunrise  till  after  sunset,  during 
which  they  do  not  even  swallow  the  moisture  of 
the  mouth,  and  abstain  from  all  enjoyment 

FATAH  ALI  SHAH  was  king  of  Persia  up 
to  the  year  1828.  His  life  illustrates  one  phase  of 
Persian  customs.  He  was  an  eminently  handsome 
man.  He  possessed  one  of  the  largest  families  on 
record,  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  Besides  the 
four  akad  or  lawful  wives  permitted  to  every 
Mahomedan,  he  had  more  than  800  mutea  or 
inferior  spouses.  He  continually  changed  his 
wives,  as  he  was  tired  of  them  andlacked  novelty; 
but  he  never  parted  with  any  who  had  borne  him 
male  children.  He  had  upwards  of  130  sons,  and 
160  or  170  daughters.  At  the  time  of  his  demise, 
his  children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grand- 
children amounted  to  about  5000  souls.  The 
descendants  of  these  princes  (Shahzade)  were  long 
a  heavy  burden  to  the  country.  Scarcely  a  village 
of  any  sise  in  some  parts  of  Persia  but  had  some 
resident  at  it.  Some  have  become  comparatively 
well  off,  but  many  fell  into  great  poverty ;  and 
some  of  his  descendants  have  had  to  earn  their 
living  as  mechanics  and  tradesmen  in  the  different 
cities.  Augustus  xi.  of  Poland  is  said  to  have  had 
354  children  by  his  numerous  concubines.  He  also 
had  one  of  his  own  daughters  for  his  mistress,  a 


piece  of  depravily  of  which  Fatah  AH  Shah 
never  accused. 

FATAH-ul-BALDAN,  a  historical  w<»^k  cm 
Mahomedan  countries  from  Spain  to  Sind,  by 
Ahmad,  son  of  Yahya,  son  of  Jabir,  styled  Al- 
Biladuri.  He  was  tutor  to  one  of  the  ponnoes  el 
the  family  of  the  khalif  Al  Mutawakkal,  and  died 
A.D.  892-3  (A.H.  279).— Elliot,  Hist,  of  India, 

FATE,  the  Taodir,  Nasib,  Kaza,  Eismat,  Hcb- 
har,  and  Tali  of  llahomedans. 

FATEHPUR,  a  revenue  district  in  ihe  H.W. 
Provinces  of  India,  lying  between  lat.  26^  26"  IP 
and  26°  12'  50"  N.,  and  between  long.  80""  16'  ZT 
and  81''  23'  E.  In  1872  there  were  593,251 
Hindus,  70,554  Musalmans.  The  Kurmi  aad 
Kachhi  together  amounted  to  89,044.  Th^  aie 
industrious  and  diligent  agriculturists.  They  pay 
higher  rents  than  any  other  tribes,  and  paythem 
easily.  The  Ahirs,  Lodhs,  Arakhs,  and  Paa 
numbered  in  all  162,907  persons. — Imp,  Gwu 

FATEHPUR  SIERI,  a  municipal  town  in  the 
Agra  district  of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  and  formeriy 
capital  of  the  Mughul  empire;  population  (1872), 
6878;  lat  27°  5'  85"  N.,  long.  77°  42'  IS"  K. 
It  chiefly  conaists  of  a  vaat  expanse  of  ruina, 
enclosed  by  a  high  stone  wall  some  fire  mika 
in  circuit;  amongst  them  the  tomb  of  Shaikh 
Salim,  Chishti,  a  Musalman  ascetic,  thioo^ 
whose  intercession  Akbar  obtained  an  heir,  ia 
the  person  of  Prince  Salim,  afterwards  known 
as  tne  Emperor  Jahanffir.  The  tomb  oonairti 
of  an  elaborately  carved  shrine  in  white  marble, 
enclosing  a  sarcophagus  within  a  acreen  of 
lattice-work,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearL  Oa 
this  terrace  stand,  among  other  noble  buildingB, 
the  houses  of  Birbal  and  of  the  '  Christian  lady ;  * 
the  Diwan-i-Ehas  and  the  Diwan-i-am,  or  Cooacil 
Chamber  and  Hall  of  Judgment  The  Elephant 
Gate  contains  two  massive  figures  of  the  animak 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Close  hy  towen 
the  Hiran  minar,  a  pile  some  70  feet  in  heighti, 
covered  with  enamelled  imitations  of  elepbanta' 
tuaks. — Imp,  Gaz, 

FATHER  and  Mother. 


Walidin.  .    . 
P^re,  Mere,  • 
Yater,  Mutter, 
Ma-Bap,    .    . 
Padre,  Madie,  , 


.  Arab. 
Fb. 
.  Obb. 
•  Hind. 
It.,  Sp. 


Baba,Peder(f »iher).  Tubs. 
Ana,  Nine  (mother),     „ 
Taya,  O^ya  pan,  .    •    Tail 
Tilli,T     '  - 


,  Taadri, 


Tu. 


Among  the  people  of  India,  and  amongst  the 
Chineae,  an  honorific  atvle  of  address  to  people 
of  rank,  or  to  a  peraon  from  whom  a  kiiMJuftwi  is 
received  or  expected.  In  China  it  is  a  title  by 
which  the  repreaentativea  of  authority  are  desig- 
nated.— Hwy  Chinese  Empire^  L  p.  22. 
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Ba, Abab. 

Lan, BUBM. 

Toise, Fb. 

Klafter,  Tiefe, .    .     GxB. 
Bam, Hind. 


Braodo, It 

l^eaa, Ltf. 

Bran Sr. 

KuUj,      .    .    •     .  TVBL 
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This  is  a  natural  measure,  from  pmnt  to  point 
of  the  outstretched  hands.  It  was  common  to 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Indian,  and  is  four  culHts  in 
length.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  also  the 
foot  (pea),  the  hand  (palm),  the  palm  (s-ttXMvnil 
and  the  finger  (digitus).  The  Romans  abo  had 
the  military  pace ;  the  Greeks  and  Romaoa  also 
had  the  cul^t  (culntua.)  The  ancient  inhabttants 
of  Asia  had,  aa  a  unit  measure,  the  cubit  ot  eD, 
from  the  elbow  to  the  p<Hnt  of  the  little  finger. 


FATIHAH. 


FEASTS. 


All  of  thefle— digit  (aogal),  palm,  ell  (hath),  and 
Bpaa  (bilish) — are  in  use  in  India. 

FATIHAH,  AnAB.,  al«)  Al-fatihat,  Fatihat, 
and  Fatiha.  Tbe  name  of  the  opening  chapter  of 
the  Koran.  It  is  a  prayer,  and  is  held  in  great 
veneration  hj  Mahomedans,  who  give  it  several 
honourable  titles,  such  as  the  Chapter  of  Praise, 
of  Prayer,  of  Thanksgiying,  or  Treasore.  They 
esteem  it  the  quintessence  of  the  whole  Koran, 
and  often  repeat  it  in  their  devotions  both  public 
and  private,  as  Christians  repeat  the  Lord's 
prayer.  Most  Tarkish  epitaphs  end  by  the  words, 
*  Fatihah  ruhun  ichnn,*  say  a  fatihah  for  his  soul 
The  fatihah  is  also  entitled  the  preface  of  the  Koran, 
or  introduction.  It  was  revealed  at  Mecca,  and  is 
aa  follows,  commencing  with  the  words  Bismillah- 
ir-Kahman-ur-Rahim : — *  In  tbe  name  ol  the  most 
merciful  God,  praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all 
creatures,  the  most  merciful,  the  king  of  the  day 
of  judgment,  thee  do  we  worship,  and  of  thee  do 
we  beg  assistance.  Direct  us  in  the  right  way,  in 
the  way  of  those  to  whom  thou  hast  been  gracious ; 
not  of  those  against  whom  thou  art  incensed,  nor 
of  those  who  go  astray.'  This  prayer  is  offered 
with  upraised  hands,  whidi  are  afterwards  drawn 
down  over  the  face.  The  hands  are  raised  in 
order  to  catch  the  blessing  that  is  supposed  to 
descend  from  heaven  upon  the  devotee,  and  the 
meaning  of  drawing  the  palms  down  the  face  is 
symbolically  to  trailer  the  benediction  to  every 
part  of  the  body.  The  Dairah  ki  fatahah  is  the 
cemetery  oblation ;  the  Hazrat  shah  ki  fatahah  is 
on  Maula  Ali;  the  Niat  khair  ki  fatahah  is  the 
prayer  offered  for  the  welfare  of  any  one. — 
Sal^s  Koran ;  Burlon^s  Mecca,  L  p.  286 ;  Ferrier's 
Journey,  p.  502. 

FATIMAH,  daughter  of  Mahomed,  and  wife  of 
her  cousin  Ali.  Her  tomb  at  Loms,  Armenia,  is 
held  by  Shiah  Mahomedans  in  the  highest  rever- 
ence. The  Koran  is  read  there  night  and  day ; 
and  nearly  the  same  privileges  are  offered  to  the 
pilgrims  as  at  Mecca.  It  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 
— ChatfieUTs  Hindustan,  p.  209;  Tavemier,  ch. 
iii.  and  vi. 

FATSIA  PAPYRIFERA.    Bentham. 
Aralia  p^yyrifera,  ffooker,  \  Panax  pap.,  F,  v.  Mueller, 

The  rice-paper  plant  of  Formosa,  used  to  make 
into  the  commercial  rioe-paper,  also  for  sola  hats. 

FATSIZO,  or  Inaccessible  Island,  in  lat  .SS"" 
6'  N.,  and  long.  140''  E.,  a  penal  settlement  of 
Japan. 

FATT£H  MAHOMED,  a  Mahomedan  of  Sind, 
who  in  1788  dethroned  Rahiden,  Rao  of  Cutch, 
who  had  embraced  Mahomedanism ;  ob.  1813. — 
Burned  Sind, 

FATWA.^  Arab.    A  judicial  sentence. — W. 

FAUCHE,  HIPPOLYTE,  translator  of  the 
Mahabharata,  in  7  vols.,  Paris  1863-67. 

FAULKNER,  ALEXANDER,  an  officer  in  the 
civil  service  of  H.  M.  Grovemment  at  Bombay 
in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  author  of 
Commercial  Dictionary,  a  work  containmg  in  a 
small  bulk  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information 
relating  to  the  commercial  and  economic  products 
of  India. 

FAYRER,  Sir  JOSEPH,  M.D.,  LL.D.  and 
F.RS.  London  and  Edinburgh,  F.RC.P.  London, 
and  F.R.C.S.  of  England  and  Edinburgh,  Fellow 
of  the  University  of  Calcutta,  Fellow  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Edinbursh,  Vice-President 
I  of   the  Zoological  Society  (S  London,  Knight 


Commander  of  the  Star  of  India.  He  entered 
the  British  navy  on  the  12th  August  1847,  from 
which  he  retired;  and  during  the  siege  of  Palermo, 
from  December  1847  to  March  1848,  he  served 
in  its  military  hospitals.  In  1848  he  was  present 
in  Rome  dunng  its  siege  by  the  French.  From 
December  1849  till  April  1850  he  was  in  the 
Royal  Artillerjr  branch  of  the  British  medical 
service,  but  resided  and  entered  the  East  India 
Comnany's  service,  arriving  in  Calcutta  on  9  th 
Octooer  1850.  During  the  second  Burmese  war 
he  was  present  at  the  taking  of  the  stockades  and 
the  capture  of  Rangoon,  m  charge  of  the  field 
hospital,  where  he  remained  for  a  year  as  medical 
storekeeper  and  civil  surgeon.  In  1853  he  was 
api)ointed  Residency  Surgeon  of  Lucknow,  in 
which  he  served  in  1857  during  its  siege  by  the 
mutineers.  His  house  was  one  of  the  chief 
garrisons,  and  14  were  killed  and  40  were  wounded 
in  it.  He  was  with  Lord  Clyde  at  the  relief  of 
Cawnpur.  He  was  appointed  in  1859  Professor 
of  Surgery  and  First  Surgeon  to  the  Medical 
College  Hospital,  Calcutta.  In  1858  he  was 
created  a  Companion  of  the  Star  of  India, 
accompanied  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  during  their  travels  in  India,  and 
m  1876  was  created  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Star  of  India.  He  was  author  of  a  book  on  the 
Indian  Tiger;  of  one  on  the  Thanatophidia  of 
India;  of  a  work  on  Clinical  and  Pathological 
Observations  in  India;  of  another  on  Tropical 
Diseases ;  of  one  on  Indian  Fevers ;  and  of  many 
papers  and  monographs  in  the  journals  of  Europe 
and  India.  The  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain 
and  his  contemporaries  bestowed  on  him  many 
professional  honours.  He  was  Honorary  Physician 
to  the  Queen,  and  to  H.RH.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  He  was 
President  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal; 
Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Army  Medical 
Schools,  Netley ;  President  of  the  Medical  Board 
at  the  India  Office;  President  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London ;  President  of  the  Epfdemio- 
logical  Society,  London;  a  Governor  of  Guys 
Hospital ;  Consulting  Physician  of  Charing  Cross 
Hospital;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London. 

FAZL  ULLAH  RASHID,  styled  Rashid-ud- 
Din,  author  of  Jami  ut  Tuarikh.  See  Rashid-ud- 
Din. 

FEASTS. 
Ziafat,     .     Abab.,  Pjebs.  |  Bauohetto,  ....    It. 

Festin, Fa.    Banqaete,    .    .    .    .  Sp. 

Fest,       ....      Geb.  I 

Feasts  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testamemts,  and  the  texts  find  many  illus*^ 
trations  in  India.  Genesis  xlv.  22  says,  *  To  all 
of  them  he  gave  changes  of  raiment ;  *  and  at  the 
dose  of  a  feast,  Hindus,  among  other  presents  to 
the  guests,  commonly  give  new  garmenta  A 
Hindu  garment  is  merely  a  piece  of  doth,  requir- 
ing no  work  of  the  tailor.  Deuteronomy  xxiii. 
10  says,  *  He  shall  not  come  within  the  camp ;  * 
and  Hindus  in  a  state  of  undeanness  are  inter- 
dicted from  feasts,  etc.  Mark  xiv.  20  says,  *  It  is 
one  of  the  twelve  that  dippeth  with  me  in  the 
dish.'  In  the  East,  Hindus  never  eat  together 
from  one  dish,  except  where  a  strong  attachment 
subsists  between  two  or  more  persons  of  the  same 
caste.  In  such  a  case,  one  person  sometimes 
invites  another  to  come  and  sit  by  him,  and  eat 
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FEATHERS. 


FELIS. 


from  the  same  dish.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  flame  custom  existed  among  the  Jews,  and 
that  the  saored  historian  mentions  this  notice  of 
our  Lord's,  *  It  is  one  of  the  twelve  that  dippeth 
with  me  in  the  dish,'  to  mark  more  strongly 
the  perfidy  of  the  character  of  Judas.  John  ii.  8 
says,  'Bear  unto  the  goremor  of  the  feast.' 
It  is  customaiy,  both  with  the  Ifindas  and  the 
Mahomedans,  to  appoint  a  person  who  is  expert 
in  conducting  the  ceremonies  of  a  feast,  to  manage 
as  goTemor  of  the  feast  This  person  is  rarely 
the  master  of  the  house.  The  numbers  intited 
amount  occasionally  to  hundreds,  sometimes 
thousands,  and  a  person  to  secure  regularity  is 
indispensable.  In  Asia  the  term  is  applied  by 
Europeans  to  all  the  religious  festiyal  rites  of  the 
natives,  as  to  the  Ramzan  and  Maharram,  etc., 
of  the  Mahomedans,  to  the  Diwali  and  Dassarah, 
etc,  ctf  the  Hindus,  to  the  festivals  of  the  Chinese, 
Burmese,  Japanese,  etc. — War(V8  Hindoos, 
FEATHERS. 

Riihat,    ....  A&AB.  Plume, It. 

Pluimen,,    .    .    .     Dct.  Bulu,  ....     Malay. 

Plumes, Fb.  Plumaa, Sp. 

Fedem,    ....     Gib.  Rakaigal,     .    .    .     Tam. 

Far, Hno).  Rekkfthi,.    .    .    .     Txl. 

In  Asia,  feathers  are  never  used  for  stuflSng 
beds  or  pillows,  but,  as  in  Europe,  they  are  largely 
used  for  personal  ornament,  those  of  the  ostrich,  the 
Indian  roller,  the  green  kingfisher,  and  the  egret 
being  most  frequently  employed.  Those  of  the 
ostrich  are  imports  from  Africa,  and  the  west  of 
Europe  is  chiefly  supplied  from  the  northern 
margm  of  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia.  Those 
plucked  from  the  living  animal,  or  recently  killed 
birds,  are  more  beautiful  and  more  durable  than 
if  taken  from  the  animal  some  time  after  death, 
or  than  castor  dropped  feathers.  The  plumage 
of  the  male  bird  is  very  superior  to  that  of  the 
female,  the  fine  drooping  plumes  on  the  back  and 
near  the  tail  being  of  the  purest  white,  while 
those  of  the  female  are  never  free  from  a  tinge  of 
grey  near  the  tip.  Commercolly,  in  BengaJ,  is 
celebrated  for  its  egrets' feathers  for  head-dresses, 
tippets,  boas,  and  mufis,  and  some  of  them  are 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  not  inferior  in  quality 
to  those  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Africa. 
The  down  of  the  young  adjutant  bird  also  is 
made  into  ladies'  boas  and  victorines.  The  under 
tail  coverts  are  collected  and  sold  in  considerable 
quantity.  Many  are  procured  at  Trichoor  in 
Malabar.  In  the  Panjab  the  narrow  black  wing 
feathers  of  the  onkar  are  used  to  mako  the  kalgi, 
or  plumes  for  the  khod  or  helmet  These  plumes 
hare  a  very  elegant  appearance ;  they  stand  about 
6  or  8  inches  above  tne  helmet.  The  feathers  of 
the  bustard  are  similarly  used.  In  Madras,  dealers 
in  burds'  feathers  carry  on  thenr  trade  on  an  ex- 
tenaiye  scale.  One  dealer  had  nearly  100  sets  of 
hunters,  each  composed  of  4  or  6  shikaris  and 
1  cook ;  most  of  these  people  are  Rorawa  (basket- 
makers)  who  live  in  and  about  Madras.  Each 
set  has  its  headman,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
others.  These  sets  are  sent  out  once  a  year,  each 
receiving  from  20  to  100  rupees,  together  with  a 
certain  number  of  nets,  a  knife,  etc.  They  traverse 
all  India,  oolleoting  the  feathers  of  kingfishers,  and 
return  after  six  or  eight  months  to  Madras,  each 
set  bringing  from  1000  to  6000  feathers,  which 
are  taken  by  the  dealer  at  Rs.  14  per  100,  and 
shipped  to  Burma,  Penang,  Singapore,  and  Malacca, 
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bringing  10  to  18  doHan  the  100.  Feaithen  fom 
a  considerable  export  horn  India.  In  the  femr 
years  1857-8  to  1860-1,  to  the  value  of  £27,570 
were  exported,  about  one-third  of  whidi  went  to 
Britain,  France,  and  China.  Winga  ai  a  king- 
fisher are  imported  into  Burma  from  India  timxigh 
An^an.  In  1875-1880  the  feathers  exported 
from  India  were :— > 

Tear.  Lbe.     iya1ue,Ba.|     Tear,    f    Lte      rVahcRi. 

187&.7e,  119,798   8,51,177 1 1878-79,  I  55,000    8,19,» 

IN^tK  67,466 1  2,56,466ll879^,  I  41^279    IJiUgl 

1877-73,  67,223,2,69,3591               |              | 

The  blue  feathers  of  the  jay,  the  kingfisto, 
and  other  blue-feathered  birds,  are  laiigely  used 
in  China  for  ornamentation,  pasted  on  siiver  gQi 
The  long  scapular  feathers  of  the  Indian  make- 
bird,  Plotns  melanogaster,  OmeUti^  n  looked  oa 
by  the  Ehassya  race  as  a  badge  of  royalty. — M. 
E,  J,  /?. ;  Dr,  Taylor  in  Ex.,  1861. 

FEE-SHOO.  Chin.  A  yew  tree  of  the  gosos 
OephalotaxuB.  Its  seeds  are  to  be  found  in  a  diy 
stat«  in  an  the  doctors'  shops  in  Ohlneae  towns. 
They  are  considered  valuable  iu  cases  of  cough, 
asthma,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs  or  chest 

FEET-TTASHING,  alike  amongst  Hindas  and 
Mahomedans,  is  a  purification  strictly  attended  to 
before  meals.  It  has  always  been  an  orientsl 
custom.  T¥ith  Hindus,  so  soon  as  a  guest  enters,  to 
present  him  with  water  to  wash  his  feet  is  one  of 
the  first  dirties. 

FEL.  Pers.  Elephant  Henoe  Fd-khaDS, 
elephant  shed ;  Fel-pai,  elephantiasis.  It  is  fron 
this  word  *Fel,'  with  the  Arabic  'al,'  lliat  the 
words  Elephas  and  Elephant  seem  to  come* 

FELAMORZ,  the  son  of  Rustum,  the  hero  of 
Persian  romance,  was  defeated  by  Befarara  near 
the  fort  of  Fessa,  between  Shinz  and  Danhi 
Behram  caused  Felamorz  to  be  hanced^  and  his 
tomb  existed  in  the  village,  untS,  it  is  said,  a 
European  traveller  took  it  away  as  a  relic. 

FELIS,  a  genus  of  the  mammalia,  of  the  eat 
kind,  of  the  natural  order  Canivora,  the  family 
Felid«,  and  tribe  Felinse.  Amongst  nattiralistF^ 
the  notices  of  them  are  usually  limited  to  the 
larger  wild  animals  of  this  genus,  l^e  lion,  the 
pard,  the  oheeta,  the  chaus,  the  wild  cat,  ttid 
the  caracal  or  lynx,  are  common  to  India  and 
Africa.  The  tiger,  the  pard,  the  donded  leopard, 
the  marbled  tiger  cat,  the  huge  tiger  eat^  the 
leopard  cat,  and  the  bay  cat  are  eotnmon  to 
India,  Assam,  Burma,  and  Malayana,  The  ounce 
is  of  Central  Asia;  and  the  small  tiger  eat  (F. 
Jerdoni),  the  rusty  spotted  cat,  and  tlie  plotted 
wild  cat,  are  confined  to  the  Peninsula  of  India. 

Several  of  the  smaller  spedes  of  Felis  have  a  veiy 
close  family  resemblance,  and  zoological  writos 
have  not  agreed  as  to  their  spedfic  disttnctiaM. 
Similarly,  amongst  sportsmen  in  India,  there  k  a 
continuous  attempt  to  distinguish  the  various  kinds 
of  the  dieeta.  This  word  is  of  Hindi  or  Mahnii 
origin,  and  means  spotted ;  and  amongst  the  q>otted 
feline  animals,  sportsmen  speak  of  the  leopard,  Ihe 
panther,  the  black  leopard,  the  cheeta,  the  hnnt- 
mg  or  maned  cheeta;  and  cheeta  is  generally 
applied  as  a  suffix  to  all  of  these.  Thm  would 
seem  to  be  at  least  four  varieties  of  q^ted  cats,, 
besides  such  rare  animals  as  the  snow  leopard  of 
the  Himalaya,  and  the  black  panther. 

The  two  larger  animals,  wnicfa  are  ooofiiriD^T 
called  cheeta,  panther,  leopard,  differ  so  nmcfa' 
in  masking  and- appearance,  as  to  mtke  limn, 


FBLIS. 


FELI8. 


alike  to  ihe  adentifie  and  to  the  mneientifie  eye, 
appear  distinct  specieB.  The  lighter  coloured  of 
the  two  has  the  ground  of  a  li^t  tawny  yellow, 
shaded  into  white  at  the  belly,  and  inside  of  the 
legs,  neck,  and  chest 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  small  spotted  oat  also 
called  cheeta,  whioh  preys  on  dogs  and  small 
animals,  but  is  quite  unequal  to  oope  with  a 
bollock.  The  rmgfi  are  closer  and  sinaller  than 
those  on  the  larger  panther. 

The  hunting  or  maned  leopard  (Felis  jubaia, 
Leoparda  jubata),  the  fourth  on  the  list,  is  quite 
distinct,  and  it  has  a  mane.  Its  daws  are  only 
partially  retractile.  Many  of  the  natire  princes 
train  them  to  hunt  antdopes.       .    .    • 

Felis  leo,  the  Lioa 
Shingftl,  ....  BsKG.  I  Sber;  BabWShwi  Hind. 
TJntia-lMgli  of  .    •     GuJ.  j  Sixigha»    ....      „ 

Naturalists  are  now  of  opinion  that  the  lion  of 
Africa  and  Asia  are  identical,  pale-coloured  varie- 
ties being  conmxon  in  Africa;  but  the  African 
lion  has  a  somewhat  different  physiognomy,  and 
generally  a  finer  mane,  as  well  as  a  median  line 
of  lengthened  hairs  along  the  abdomen,  whioh  is 
seldom  present  in  the  i^iatic  lion.  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  north-west,  from  Gutch  to  Huiriana, 
Gwahor,  and  Saugor. 

Felis  tigris,  Xtnn.,  the  Royal  Tiger. 
Striped  tigers    .    .    Svo.  |  PattA  wagh,     .    .  Mahb. 

Bagb HiNj).  I  Bima88,Ha-riinaii,  SuHAT. 

Haehan,  .    .    .      Javan.  |  PilH,  .    .    .     Tav.,Tel. 

The  royal  tiger  is  found  throughout  India  to 
ihe  S.E.  DouncUry  of  China,  through  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  in  Jaya  and  Sumatra.  They  are  nume- 
rons  in  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and 
very  numerous  in  Singapore.  Full-grown  speci- 
mens yary  considerably  in  size,  colour,  and  mark- 
ings, but  are  considered  to  be  of  one  species. 
They  feed  on  cattle,  on  the  sambur  or  Rusa 
hippelaphus,  and  more  rarely  on  the  Axis  macu- 
lata  or  spotted  deer,  but  only  when  suffering 
from  extreme  hunger.  Frogs,  hog,  porcupine, 
and  other  creatures  are  eaten  by  them.  The  tiger 
is  not  brave,  retires  before  opposition,  unless 
wounded.  The  buffaloes  in  herds  charge  at  a 
tiger  and  beat  it  off.  The  wild  dogs  hunt  down 
and  will  driye  a  tiger  away,  but  have  not  the  power 
to  destroy  one;  and  one  was  found  eyidently 
killed  by  a  boar's  tusk.  On  one  occasiou,  a  herd 
boy  being  carried  off,  the  buffaloes  charged  the 
tiger,  and  made  it  drop  the  lad. 

Felis  pardus,  Xtnn.,  the  Pard. 

F.  leoparduB,  Schreb.        \  Leopardns  Tarios,  Oray, 
Yar.  a.  the  Panther. 


P.  leopardns,  Bodg9, 
F.  pftMuB,  Temm. 

Biblaofihe.    .    .  Badri. 

Kerkal,    .    *    .    .     Oav. 

Qor-bacha,  •    ,    .  Dxkh. 

Bor-bacha,   ...      „ 

This  is  smaller  and 


Var.  h,  the  Leopard. 


F.  longioaudata,  Vol, 


>  Mahe. 
.Simla. 


F.  leopardiUk  Ttmm, 
Honiga,  ....  Can. 
Adnara^  .  .  Cent.  Ind. 
Burkal,  ....  GJond. 
Tendwa,  Chita,  .  HiND. 
GhiUbag, 


F.  parduB,  Hodg%, 
Tahir-hajjBay-heera,  Him. 
Asnea,     ....  Mahb. 
Chinnapuli,     .    .     Tel. 

Sik, Tibct. 

Leopard  of  Sjkea. 


This  yarie^  of  the  larger  cheeta  is  generally 
found  in  Western  Asia,  Bengal,  Africa,  and 
AfghaniBtan.  It  is  of  a  pale  fnlvona  yellow,  with 
white  belly,  and  a  shorter  and  doser  for  than  the 
smaller  yariety;  dwells  in  more  open  eonntry 
than  the  smaJler  yariety,  and  is  a  slighter  and 
more  acUye  animal,  extremely  strong  and  fierce, 
and  instances  oecor  of  leyeral  men  being  killed 
before  this  cheeta  can  be  destroyed.  They 
destroy  irild  pisB,  numkey*,  oeoasionally  domestic 
oatOa,  pofEdet,  diUdiwi,  old  women. 


Pbbs. 
Tam. 
Tel. 


Beebeeabagh, 

Ghur-hay,    . 

Dheor-hay,  .     .    .      ,. 

Lakkar  bagha|.  ,  „ 
stouter,  fur  longer  and 
looser,  and  spots  more  crowded.  It  yaries  much 
in  size,  some  not  bigger  than  a  large  tiger  cat 
It  is  yery  fearless,  takmg  sheep,  goa&,  monkeys, 
peafowl,  etc.,  prowling  around  yillages,  and  seizmg 
dogs  eyen  in  tents  and  houses.  It  is  more  abun- 
dant in  the  forest  tracts  of  lifolabar,  the  Wynad, 
Gumsur,  and  the  Himalaya. 

Yar.  4i,  Fella  iiMlaa,  Perron,  P.  perniger,  HodgB, 
This  is  a  well-marked  race  of  a  uniform  dull 
black  colour,  the  spots  showing  in  particuk^ 
lights,  always  found  in  forests  or  forest  country, 
sparingly  throughout  all  bidia,  Assam,  Malay 
Peninsula.  This  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a 
black  yariety  of  the  Felis  pardus,  and  both 
yarietieB  are  said  to  haye  been  found  in  the  same 
den. 

Felis  jubata,  the  hunting  cheeta  or  hunting 
leopard,  is  common,  though  not  plentiful,  through- 
out Southern  India.  They  can  be  quite  tamed, 
and  handled  with  freedom.  It  is  the  |Ntfd  of  the 
ancientsL 

Felis  cristata,  a  fossil  tiger  thus  named  was 
discoyered  by  Sb  P.  T.  Oautley  in  the  Siwalik 
Hills. 

Felis  catus,  the  Cat,  Domestic  Cat. 
Si  mi, .    .   Bhot.,  Sokfa.  I  Maida,     .    . 

Billi Hind.    Poni,  .    .    , 

Min-khyeng,     .    .  Kami.  |  Pilli,   .    .    , 

The  general  term  cat  is  applied  by  naturalista 
to  all  the  feline  tribe,  but  a  considerable  yariety 
of  animals  are  called  cats  in  all  oountries,  Ciyet 
cats.  Genet  cats.  Marten  cats,  Pole  cats,  eta ;  the 
Lemur  also  is  the  Madagascar  cat  The  marsupial 
animals  of  Australia  are  Imown  as  wild  cats.  The 
Shirmindi  billi  of  the  people  of  India  means  the 
bashful  cat;  and  the  wild  cats  of  India  are  a  small 
but  savage  kind  of  lynx  (Felis  rufa).  Domesticated 
cats  are  not  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  but  they  are 
mentioned  in  a  Sanscrit  writing  2000  years  old, 
and  there  are  figures  of  them  on  the  monuments 
of  Egypt  of  a  much  prior  age.  Mummy  oats  haye 
been  identified  with  Felis  chans  or  marsh  cats, 
and  with  F.  caligulata  and  F.  bubastes,  boUi  still 
found  in  Egypt  wild  and  domesticated.  Pallas, 
Temminck,  and  Blyth  believe  that  the  domestic 
cats  are  descendants  of  several  wild  species,  which 
readily  intermingle.  F.  sylvestris  is  wild  in  Scot- 
land. F.  lybica  is  the  wild  cat  of  Algiers;  and 
in  S.  Africa  F.  Caffra  is  wild.  In  India  are  four 
wild  species,  of  which  F.  ehaus  has  a  lynx-like 
tail ;  F.  oinata  or  torquata  occurs  at  Hansi,  and  F. 
manal  occurs  in  Central  Asia. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man  cats  are  tailless,  and  have 
long  hind  legs.  The  domestic  Creole  cat  of  Antigna 
is  small,  with  an  elongated  head;  and  that  of 
Paraguay,  also  small,  has  a  lanky  body.  In  the 
Maky  Archipelago,  Siam,  Pegu,  Burma,  all  the 
domesticatea  cats  have  truncated  tails,  with  a 
joint  at  the  end.  In  China  a  breed  has  drooping 
ears.  The  large  Angora  or  Persian  cat  is  supposed 
to  be  the  descendant  of  the  Felis  manal  of  Middle 
Asia;  it  breeds  freely  with  Indian  oat& 

Whittington's    nursery   tale   of   England    is 
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FELIS. 


FELSPAR. 


rivalled  by  the  story  of  the  Florentine  Messer 
Ansaldo  degli  Ormanni,  in  a  letter  of  ^Gonte 
Lorenzo  Magalotti'  in  the  *Scelta  di  Lettere 
Familiari/  published  by  Nardini,  Lond.  1802,  p. 
139 ;  his  two  cats,  dae  bellisBimi  gatti,  unmaschio 
una  feminina,  soon  relieved  the  king  of  an  island 
(Canaria)  on  which  he  had  been  cast  by  a  violent 
tempest,  from  the  plagae  Of  mice,  and  he  was 
recompensed  *  con  richiMimi  doni/ — Earlj  p.  838 ; 
Darwin's  Animals  and  Plants;  Ouseley's  Travels, 
i.  p.  171 ;  Jour.  As.  Soc.  of  Beng.  1866,  p.  441. 
Felis  uncia,  Schr.^  the  Ounce. 


F.  uncioides,  Hodg». 

F.  parduB,  PaUas. 

Sah, Bhot. 

Snow  leofiardi  .    .     Eno. 
Thur-wag,    .     Kanawab. 


F.  irbis,  Ehrtnh. 

Pahle.  .  . 
Bnrrelhay,  , 
Iker, 


.Lepgh. 

.  SlVUL 
.   TiBBT. 


The  snow  leopard  is  found  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  Himalaya,  from  9000  to  18,000  feet,  accord- 
ing to  the  season.  Its  ground  colour  is  of  a  pale 
yellowish  grey ;  head,  cheekSf  and  back  of  neck 
with  small  irregular  black  spots.  It  kills  the  wild 
and  domestic  sheep.  Length,  head  and  body  ^ 
feet,  tail  3  feet. 

Felis  diardi,  Desm.,  Clouded  Leopard. 

F.  macrooelea,  Temm,      I  F.  maorooeloidea,  Hodgs. 

F.  neboloaa,  Gr^.  \ 

Zik, Bhot.  |  Tung-mar,       .    .    .  Lep. 

Lam-chittia  of  the   Khas.  | 

A  handsome,  powerful  leopard  of  the  S.E.  Hima- 
laya, from  bOOO  t6  10,000  feet  elevation;  also  in 
Nepal,  Sikkim,  Burma,  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra, 
Java,  Borneo.  Very  destructive  to  sheep,  goats, 
pigs,  and  dogs.  Usual  ground  colour,  pale  greenish 
brown. 

Felis  viverrina,  Bennett^  Large  Tiger  Cat 
F.  viverricepfl,  ffodffs.  i  F.  Himalayana,  Sardine. 

F.  cslidoganter,  Temm,       \  F.BengalensiB,^ ucA  ffam. 
Bagh-dashft,      .    .  BiNO.  |  Mach  baghral,    .     Bemo. 

Travancore,  Malabar,  Ceylon,  throughout  Bengal 
up  to  the  S.E.  Himalaya Terai,  Burma,  Nepal,  China, 
and  Malayana.    It  is  remarkably  beautiful 

Leopardus  Japonensis,  Gray,  of  Japan,  and  L. 
brachyurus,  Swinhoe,  of  Formosa. 

Felis  marmorata,  Martin,  Marbled  Tiger  Cat. 
F.  Oharltoni,  Gray.  j  F.  Ogilbii,  Hod{;9. 

F.  Duvancelli,  Hodga,         I  F.  leopardus  dosul,  Hodgs. 
F.  diardi,  Jerdon.  \ 

This  prettily-marked  wild  cat  has  been  found  in 
the  Sikkim  Himalaya. 

Felis  Bengalensis,  Desm.^  the  Leopard  Cat 


F.  undulata,  Sckinz. 
OhauB  servalinus,  €frap. 
Leopardus  Ghinensis,  £IL 
L.  Keevesii,  SU, 


F.  Sumatrana,  Horsf. 
F.  Javanensis,      ,, 
F.  Nipalensis,  Hodgs, 
F.  pardichrous,    „ 
F.  minuta,  Temm. 

A  verv  variable  species,  found  throughout 
Ceylon,  all  India  south-eastwards  to  Java.  It  is 
untameable.  It  is  the  Wasati  of  the  Mahratta ; 
lives  in  hollow  trees,  and  destroys  bares,  mouse 
deer,  etc. 

Felis  Jerdoni,  Blyth^  the  Lesser  Leopard  Cat  of 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  very  simlhir  to  F.  Bengal- 
ensis. 

Felis  aurata,  Temm.,  the  Bay  Cat 
F.  Moormensis,  Hodga,        I  F.  Temminckii,  Vigor$, 
F.  nigrescens,        „  |  Moormi  cat,  Hodgg, 

Inhabits  the  central  region  of  Nepal  and  Sikkim. 

Felis  rubiginosa.  Is.  Geoff.,  Rusty  Spotted  Cat 
Namali  pilli,  Tak.  Of  the  Karnatic,  near  Madras 
and  Nellore.  Colour  greenish  grey,  with  a  faint 
rufous  tinge ;  breeds  with  domestic  cat. 


Felis  planioepe,  Vigors,  of  the  Malay  Pemnsula. 
2d.  The  Lynxine  Group. 

Felis  torquata,  F.  Cuv.,  Spotted  Wild  Cat 
F.  omata,  Gray.  I  Leopardus  inconapicuna, 

F.  servalina,  Jardine,  Gray. 

F.  Hutt<mi,  Myth,  \ 

The  ground  colour  is  cat-grey,  with  numeroin 
small  black  roundish  spots.  Length  2  feet,  tail  1 
foot  Central  India,  common  at  Hissar ;  f ^ds  oa 
the  jerboa  rat 

Felis  chaus,  Gulden^  Common  Jungle  Cat 


F.  affims.  Gray. 
F.  ktttas,  Pearson. 
F.  erythrotei,  Hodgs. 
Ban-beral,    .    .    .   Bbno. 
Mantbek,    .    .    .     Can. 
Kataa,  Janjfli  billi.  Hind. 
Gherra  puli,  "* 


F.  Jacqnemonti,  Is.  G, 


JacQi 
uisl: 
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Chaus  lybieua,  Gray, 

Ifota  lahn  manjnr,  IIahx. 
Bhaoga^   ....      „ 
Jinka  pilli,  .     .     .     Tel. 
Kada  bek,  BiUa  bek.  Wad. 

Common  all  over  India,  and  up  to  8000  feet, 
and  throughout  Africa;  breeds  with  domestic caL 

Felis  caracal,  Schr.,  the  Red  Lynx.  Caracal 
melanotis,  Gray,  is  found  throughout  Africa,  in 
Arabia,  Persia,  Tibet,  in  many  parte  of  Central 
and  Western  India,  not  in  the  Himalaya  or  Bengal 
Feeds  on  peafowl,  hares,  etc,  and  is  trained  to  kili 
hares,  peafowl,  kites,  crows,  cranes. 

Felis  Isabellina,  Blyth,  is  the  Lynx  of  Tibet,  and 
F.  manul,  PaUas  (¥.  nigripectus,  Hodgpt,^,  is  also 
of  Tibet    F.  meg^otis,  Temm,,  is  of  Timor, 

Fells  jubata,  Schreh,,  the  Hunting  Leopard. 

F.  guttata,  Hermann,      |     F.  venatiea,  F.  SmiOL 
Kendua  bagb,  .    .  BiKO.    Chita,  Yui^  Laggar,  Hnnx 
Chircha,  Sivungi,  .     Oak.  |  Chita  puli,    .     .    .    Tkl. 

This  was  the  pard,  panther,  and  leopardus  of  the 
ancients.  Length,  head  and  body  about  4|  feet, 
tail  2i  feet,  height  2^  to  2J  feet  It  is  found 
throughout  Africa,  in  S.W.  Asia,  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia, in  Sind,  Bajputana,  Kandesh,  Central  and 
Southern  India.  It  attacks  antelope,  gazelle,  and 
nilgai  It  is  trained  to  hunt  deer,  and  is  carried 
hooded  on  a  cart  till  near  the  herd,  where  it  is 
unhooded  and  slipped.  It  then  slips  down,  and, 
if  near  the  antelope,  springs  forward  with  a 
velocity  perhaps  exceeding  that  any  other  quad- 
ruped possesses.  It  singles  out  the  biggest  buck 
of  the  nerd,  holds  it  by  the  throat  till  disabled. 
If  it  fail,  it  walks  about  angrily. — Jar^ne^  Mam- 
mals; Elliot;  Blyth, 

FELL,  Captain,  I.N.,  surveyed  the  Coromandd 
coast  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  coast  of  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces. 

FELLAH,  Fallah,  in  Egypt,  a  cultiyator,  a 
farmer;  but  applied  to  an  Egyptian  is  deemed 
derogative. 

FELLEK.  Fers.  A  stout  pole  6  or  8  feet  kng, 
with  two  rope  nooses  in  the  centre,  used  for  the 
bastinado  (zarab).  The  sufferer  is  hud  on  the  bsi^ 
his  feet  are  inserted  in  the  nooses,  and  retained 
immoveable  in  the  air  by  a  man  at  each  end  of  tiie 
pole;  and  two  men,  armed  with  pliable  stacks, 
called  chob,  beat  the  soles  of  the  culprit* s  feet 
The  Persians  call  it  Chob  khurdan,  to  eat  stick. 

FELSPAR,  a  mineral  entering  largely  into  tiie 
composition  of  hypogene  rocks ;  granite  is  ooib« 
posed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica.  It  fofms 
nearly  two-thirds  of  granite  rocks ;  it  contains 
potass,  an  alkaline  substance  with  a  strong  atlnc- 
tion  for  moisturo  or  water.  After  a  shower  or  a 
heavy  night*s  dew,  the  moisture  is  taken  up  by 
the  felspar,  and  omveyed  into  the  suhrtanoe  of 
the  rock,  a  portion  of  the  potass  beii^;  dknhed 


FELT. 


FERINGI. 


out.  After  a  tiaie  the  remaining  constitaenU  of 
the  felspar,  viz.  the  silica  and  alumina,  become 
crumbly,  and  gradually  fall  into  powder,  called 
kaolin  or  porcelain  earth,  or  are  washed  into  clay 
and  soil 

FELT.  Labad,  Arab.  Namdah,  Pers.  Felts 
are  eztensiTely  manufactured  throughout  Southern 
Asia;  those  of  Kandahar  bare  many  beautiful 
patterns.  The  best  felt  is  from  sheep's  wool ;  the 
commoner  kinds  from  a  mixture  of  wool  and 
goat's  hair  picked  and  cleaned.  The  *  un '  or '  oon ' 
is  epread  out  eyenly  on  a  large  mat  made  of 
guinea  grass  stalks,  which  is  then  rolled  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  pressed  until  all  unite. 
They  are  used  as  carpets,  cushions,  bedding, 
horse  clothing,  and  by  nomades  tat  warm  lining 
for  their  hair  tents,  and  vary  in  price  per  piece 
from  1  or  2  to  60  or  60  rupees.  Patterns  are 
formed  by  beating  in  or  felting  wools  of  different 
colours,  and  a  not  unpleasing  ^ect  is  produced. — 
Bettew;  MaeGregor,  p.  47. 

FELUJ  AH.  On  the  Euphrates,  about  70  miles 
below  Hit,  is  the  modem  castle  of  Felujah, 
aitoated  29|  miles  W.  2"  N.  of  Baghdad.  The 
aTcrage  width  in  this  part  of  the  river  decreases 
a  Httie,  being  only  about  250  yards,  with  an 
ordinary  depth  of  20  feet;  and  there  is  a  current 
of  less  than  2|  miles  per  hour  in  the  flood  season, 
when  the  river  forms  many  islands,  without  wood. 
Above  Felujah,  at  5}  miles  S.  60°  W.  from  it, 
the  derivation  called  the  Saklawiyah  takes  place. 
'Iliis  stream  crosses  Mesopotamia  by  a  tortuous 
eastern  course  on  the  north  side  of  Akar-Kuf, 
and  enters  the  Tigris  at  a  point  5  miles  below 
Baghdad;  but  until  altered  by  Daoud  Pasha  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  inundations,  it  joined  the 
Tigris  a  litde  above  the  city.  The  distance  from 
river  to  river  (by  the  course  of  the  Euphrates 
steamer  in  passing,  under  Lieut  Lynch,  in  1888) 
is  about  45  miles.    See  Karej. 

FEN6-SHUY.  Chin.  The  geomantic  influences 
of  the  locality. 

FENNEL  SEED,  Nigella  sativa. 
Zadianuj,  Baaanuj,  Abab.  .Mayuri,     .     GuJ.,HiND. 
Nan-nan-va-wet,      BUBM.  ,  Adas,    .    .  Jav.,  Malay. 
Sian-hwoi-hiang,      Chin.    Badian?  Siah-dana,  Pkbs. 
~     *  Madhnrika,    .    .    Sansk. 

Dewadareo,  .  .  Singh. 
Penm-firasam,  .  .  Tam. 
Peddajillakara,  .    .   Tel. 

A  variety  is  cultivated  in  the  S.E.  of  Atia, 
and  the  natives  regard  its  black  aromatic  seeds 
as  stomachic,  carminative,  and  as  a  condiment 
Indeed,  they  were  formerly  used  as  a  pepper.  The 
seeds  put  amongst  linen  are  supposed  to  keep 
away  insects.  They  yield  by  expression  a  dark- 
coloured  fragrant  oil.  The  Hebrew  word,  which 
in  Isaiah  is  rendered  fitches,  designates  this  plant ; 
but  not  that  in  Ezekiel,  where  the  original  word 
for  fitches  signifies  spelt,  a  species  of  wheat — 
Mason ;  Aindie ;  Madras  Exh,  J,  Rep. 

FENUGREEK  SEED,  Trigonella  foenum- 
grttcum. 


Sonf,     .    . 

.     .     DUKH. 

FenonU,     . 

...     Fa. 

WumaU,    . 

Guj.,  HiKi>. 

Kalajira, 

i>         tt 

Can. 


ShemUt, 
Alfonras, 
Oolowa, . 
Vendium, 


PXBS. 

Port. 

Singh. 

Tam. 

.  Tbl. 


Holbeth, 
Menta-wppoy 
Hentia,  .    . 

Fenugrek,   .,..__.     , 

Hethi,    ....    Hind.  >  Mentuloo, 

Cultivated  in  India.  Flowers  small  and  white. 
Seeds  deemed  tonic  and  carminative ;  used  as  a 
condiment  and  in  curries.  An  oil  is  extracted 
from  them.— Fbiy^  p.  209. 


FERALIA  of  the  Romans  is  the  Sroddha  of 
the  Hindus.— If. 

FERGUSSON,  JAMES,  Architect,  CLE., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S  ,  F.RG.S.  and  M.RA.S., 
was  bom  at  Ayr,  in  Scotland,  in  1808,  and  was 
for  a  short  time  a  partner  in  a  mercantile  firm 
in  Calcutta.  During  the  years  1836-1842  he 
travelled  through  India,  investigating  the  history, 
forms,  and  architectural  antiquities,  examined  the 
eastern  caves  at  Cuttack  and  Mahaballipur,  also 
those  of  Ajunta,  EUora,  Karli,  Kenheri,  Elepbanta, 
and  others;  and  he  has  published  the  result  of 
his  researches  into  the  origin  of  the  architectural 
and  sculptured  remains  of  India,  in  volumes  of 
the  highest  value  to  the  ancient  history  of  that 
country : — Illustrations  of  the  Rock -cut  Temples 
of  India,  1845;  Picturesque  Illustrations  of 
Ancient  Architecture  in  Hindustan,  1847 ;  Essay 
on  the  Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem,  1847 ; 
Historical  Inquiry  into  the  True  Principles  of  Art ; 
Handbook  of  Architecture,  1855 ;  On  a  Proposed 
New  System  of  Fortification,  1849 ;  Palaces  of 
Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Restored,  1851 ;  History 
of  the  Modem  Styles  of  Architecture,  1862, 1874 ; 
History  of  Ancient  and  Indian  Architecture,  3 
vols.,  1865, 1874, 1876;  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship, 
1868  and  1878 ;  Illustrated  Handbook  for  India, 
1866,  1859;  Rude  Stone  Monuments,  1872; 
Holy  Sepulchre,  1865,  1871 ;  Study  of  Indian 
Architecture,  1867  ;  Temples  of  the  Jews,  1878; 
Cave  Temples  of  India,  jomtly  with  Mr.  Burgess, 
1880.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  defences 
of  Great  Britain.  7th  April  1871,  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  presented  him 
with  the  Royal  Gold  Medal,  as  the  author  who 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  architectural  re- 
searches. 

FERHAD,  so  conspicuous  in  Persian  romance, 
contemporary  with  Khusru  Parvez,  or  Chosroes 
(at  the  dose  of  the  6th  century),  and  that 
monarches  rival  in  the  affections  of  fair  Shirin,  was 
a  native  of  Kurdistan.  He.  may  be  almost  always 
recognised  by  the  tishah  or  pickaxe,  with  which, 
for  the  sake  of  his  mistress,  he  fractured  or  exca- 
vated enormous  rocks,  and,  according  to  tradition, 
reduced  the  rugged  face  of  Mount  Besitun  into 
those  extraordinary  sculptures  for  which  it  is  still 
remarkable.  With  his  tishah,  says  the  poet 
Nizami,  he  rendered  the  hardest  stone,  as  it  were, 
soft  like  wax. — OuseUy's  Travels,  i.  p.  284. 

FERIDUN,  B.C.  700?  a  hero  of  Persia,  whose 
legend  is  related  by  Firdusi  in  the  Sbahnama. 
Feridun  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  son  of  Abtin 
and  Firanek,  and  to  have  been  bom  in  the  reign  of 
Zohak.  Zohak,  being  warned  by  wise  men  that 
Feridun  would  overthrow  his  kingdom,  sought  to 
destroy  the  duld.  Feridun's  father  was  killed,  but 
the  mother  fled  to  India  with  the  child,  who  was 
there  brought  up  by  a  hermit.  When  sixteen 
years  of  age,  Feridun  learned  from  his  mother  the 
secret  of  his  birth,  and  detennined  on  revenge. 
He  overthrew  the  king,  and  nailed  him  to  a  rock. 
Feridun,  in  this  Iranian  legend,  is  identical  with 
Thraetaona,  the  Trita  of  the  Yeda.  He  is  fabled 
to  have  killed  the  tyrant  Zohak  on  the  Demavend 
mountain  of  the  Alborz,  south  of  the  Caspian,  as 
Trita  slew  the  demon  Vritra. — Bunsen^  p.  848. 

FERINGI.  Hind.,Pers.  A  term  employed  by 
Mahomedans  of  India  to  designate  Europeana 
It  is  used  derogatorily,  but  ought  not  to  be  so, 
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FEBISHTA. 


FEBOZFUR. 


hemg  derived  from  Fering,  Europe,  as  Danai-i- 
Fering  wa  Dowlat-i-Hind,  the  wisdom  of  Europe 
and  pomp  of  India.  Peling  is  the  Tibetan  oor- 
mption  of  the  word  Firingi,  itself  a  oormption 
of  Frank,  the  oriental  word  for  European. 

FEBISHTA,  the  literary  title  of  Muhammad 
Eisim,  styled  Hindu  Shah,  also  Ferishta,  author  of 
the  Tarikh-i-Ferishta,  a  work  considered  superior 
to  all  the  other  general  histories  of  India.  He 
was  bom  at  Astarabad,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  a.d.  1570,  according  to  General  Bri^^ 
but  according  to  M.  Jules  Mohl,  A.D.  1550.  aia 
father,  Ghulam  All  Hindu  Shah,  left  his  native 
country  and  came  to  Ahmadnaggur  while  Ferishta 
was  a  lad,  then  ruled  over  by  the  Ni^am  Shahi. 
Briggs  supposes  his  death  to  have  occurred  a.d. 
1612,  when  only  41  years  of  age.  He  seems  to 
have  accompanied  Chand  Sdtan  to  Bijapur, 
where  he  lived  under  the  Adal  Shahi  kings,  and 
wrote  the  book  on  which  seyeral  have  been 
founded,  viz.  The  History  of  Hindustan  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Akbar,  which  was 
translated  by  A.  Dow.  3  vols.  4to.  London  1768,* 
also  The  History  of  Dekhan  from  the  First 
Mahomedan  Conquests,  and  the  History  of  Bengal 
to  1780,  which  was  translated  from  the  Persian 
bv  Dr.  J.  Scott  in  1794 ;  The  History  of  the  Bise 
of  the  Mahomedan  Powers  in  India  tdl  a.d.  1612, 
translated  from  the  Persian  by  Jo.  Briggs,  4  vols. 
8vo,  London  1829.  He  also  wrote  many  novels. 
His  death  is  also  supposed  to  have  occurred  in 
a  period  of  famine  wnile  stall  onlv  forty  years 
of  age.  His  work  was  translated  by  General 
Briggs  of  the  Madras  army,  but  the  manuscript  was 
burned  when  the  Poona  Kesidency  was  destroyed 
by  Baji  Bao,  and  had  again  to  be  re-translated 
by  General  Briggs. 

FEBNS,  the  Foug^  of  the  French  and  F^ce 
of  the  Italians.  Flowerless  phints,  the  Filicales  of 
Lindley  and  Filices  of  oilier  authors,  belonging  to 
the  Acrogente.  The  swedes  present  infinite  variety, 
in  the  form  and  division  of  their  elegant  leaves  or 
fronds,  the  arrangement  of  the  veins,  and  the 
form  and  general  character  of  the  clusters  (sori) 
of  minute  fruit  capsules,  which  are  disposed  upon 
the  under  surface  or  margin  of  the  fronds.  The 
rhizomes  of  the  common  brake  (Pteris  aquilina, 
Z.)  furnish  a  farinaceous  food  in  times  of 
scarcity.  The  male  shield-fern,  etc.,  are  employed 
in  medicine  as  anthelmintics,  but  Europeans  in 
India  largely  cultivate  exotic  species  as  plants. 
In  the  table-lands  they  are  met  wi^,  and  m  the 
hills  and  mountains  of  India  they  are  abundant. 
The  Dipteris  Horsfieldii  of  Johne  is  the  noblest 
of  all  ferns.  Captain  Beddome  in  1863  issued  a 
yolume  on  the  Ferns  of  Southern  India,  containing 
84  genera.  Species  of  the  following  occur  in  India : 

Polifpodiaeea,  1  antvophynm. 

14  polTpoditun*  1  meaiMjiam, 

2  henuonitis.  1  toenitis. 

1  nothobena.  1  aUantodia. 

4  Mpidinitt.  1  oheilanthos. 

4  Atpleninm.  1  vittaria. 
8  pteris.  1  bleohzuuii. 

1  LindjUBft. 

2  adiantum.  Oleieheniacece, 
1  lomaria.  1  ceratopteris. 
1  BphfETopterii.  1  gleichenia. 

5  davaUia.  1  hymdnot^yl- 
,  2  aaroctiohum.  lum. 

Fern  Root,  Kieuh,  Chin,  Species  of  Nephrodium 
and  Pteria  axe  common  in  Chma^  and  are  included 


1  trlohomanaa. 

OamundaeecB, 
7  lygodinm. 
laohizoaa* 

Daneacim, 
SDaoeae. 
2marattia. 
1  KaolfuBsia. 
OpMoglossaceiB, 
4  ophiogloBsam. 
1  helminthcw- 
techya. 


Eatbel, 
H'man,    .    .    . 
Bava-titha,  .    . 
Kavita-yrikiea, 
Blflfphaat  apple  tree, 
Wood         „       „        „ 
Koit  ka  jhar,     .    .  Hind. 
Bhmn-koiiL  Kawtheu    „ 
Bhu  kupittham,      Sansk. 


Buav. 
Can. 
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undar  this  name.    A  kind  of  airowroot  is  pre- 
pared from  the  rhizomes,  which  aie  also  eaten, 
after  proper  washing  and  cooking. 
Fern  Spores,  Hai-kia-sba,CBiK.  This  fem  plant 

grows  in  Hu-nan  Sze-chuen,  and  Ghe-kiang,  in 
hina,  where  the  name  of  the  roores  means  goiden 
sea-sand.  It  is  an  exceedingly  light,  fine,  reddish- 
brown  powder,  which  burns  alinost  as  readily  as 
lycopoaium. — SnutL 

FEBOHZAD  BAKHTYAB,  the  29th  and  last 
but  one  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  aj>.  631.  Undsr 
his  successor,  Tezdegird,  the  kmgdoQX  fell  to  the 
Mahomedans,  A.D.  632. 

FEBONIA  ELKPHANTUM.    lUab, 
Crateva  Tallaasa,  Kon.      |  AniaifoUoa  BumphiL 

Knpittba,.  .  •  Bahs. 
Ma-koi^  ....  Slul 
DewQl,.  •  .  •  SnrGU. 
Vela,  ViHa,  .  .  .  Tjul 
Yilam,  Pitta  Tula^  .  „ 
Vdlanga,.  .  .  .  „ 
Yelaga,  Kapittiiamis,  Til. 
Paniptt  velaga,  .  .  „ 
Nok,Puli,  .  .  .  „ 
The  large,  tall,  wood-apple  tree,  one  of  the 
Aurautiaceae  or  oraoge  tribe,  is  widdy  i^iffn*^  ia 
India.  Its  wood  is  white,  hiurd,  and  daxabk. 
A  specimen  which  was  tried  bore  360  lbs.  In 
Vizagapatam  it  is  much  used  in  honse-lniildinf , 
but  said  not  to  be  yery  durable.  It  oonld  possibly 
be  creoeoted,  so  as  to  withstand  exposure.  Its 
spheroidal  fruit  when  ripe  contains  a  dark  brown, 
agreeable  subacid  pulp.  When  an  incision  is 
made  in  the  trunk,  a  transparent  oily  fluid  exudes, 
which  is  used  by  painters  for  mixing  their  ooloua. 
Both  leaves  and  flowers  have  a  s^ng  odour  of 
anise,  and  the  young  leaves  are  given  in  the  bovd 
complaints  of  children  as  a  stomachic  stimulant 
It  yields  a  large  quantity  of  a  clear  white  gam, 
much  resembling  gum-arabic  in  its  sensible  pro- 
perties, and  forms  the  well-known  East  India 
gum-arabic ;  and,  from  its  ready  soliibility  with- 
out residue,  it  gives  the  best  mucilage  far  mjiVii^ 
black  ink.  The  rather  add  pulp  contained  within 
the  hard  sheU  of  the  fruit  is  eaten  with  sugar,  bat 
is  not  much  prized.— -4tWic ;  Roxh,;  Rohde;  Jlf. 
E.  J.  R ;  Gibson's  Report;  O'SL  ;  Wi^ 

FEBOZ..  Fss&  Victory.  Hence  Feiozabad, 
Ferozpur,  Ferozshahr,  as  names  of  towns ;  Fenn 
and  Ferozshah,  names  of  persons  and  kings. 

FEBOZ  KOHI,  a  tribe  of  the  Aimak,  a  smaH 
number  of  people,  about  8000,  dwelling  on  thesteep 
hill  N.E.  of  EAle  No,  and  from  tlieir  inaccessible 
position  afflict  their  whole  neighbourhood  with 
their  robbing  and  plondering.  Kale  No,  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  the  fortified  places  of 
Darzi,  Kutch,  andChaksaran,  are  considered  similar 
to  the  whole  nests  of  the  Bakhtiari  and  Luri  in 
the  environs  of  Isfahan.  They  have  a  resemblance 
to  the  Hazara,   but  their  n>rdiead,  chin,  com- 

Slexion,  and  figure  ore  less  Turanian,  lliey  are 
eddedly  Iranian.  They  take  their  name,  the 
Feroz  Rohi,  after  the  city  of  that  name,  aboat  63 
miles  from  Teheran.  Timur  settled  them  by  fnoe 
in  Mazenderan,  bat  they  soon  returned  to  their 
own  country.  'Hiey  have  a  few  catUe,  and  they 
sow  a  little,  and  plunder  the  caravans  traTeOiDg 
on  the  Maimani  road,  or  make  inroads  on  the 
scattered  tents  of  the  JamshidL — Varnhmi. 

FEBOZPXJRin  lat.  80°  57' r  N., long.  74'  SS* 
4"  E.,  in  the  Panjab,  on  the  left  ba&  of  the 
Sutlej.   The  mean  height  of  the  station  is  1120  feet. 


FEROZ  SHAH. 

JPEBOZ  SHAH,  in  the  neigliboiviiood  of  Feroz- 
pur,  in  tUe  Panjab.  A  battle  was  iongkt  hiSie 
on  the  2l8t  and  22d  December  1845,  between  tbe 
JBdtish  and  the  Sikh. 

FEROZ  TA6HALAQ  SHAH,  king  of  DebU, 
was  g;Tandfatber  of  Sultan  Mahmud^  whom  Timor 
conquered.  It  was  this  king  (jlV,  1351-1388, 
A.H.  752-790)  who  removed  the  lat  or  pUlasr, 
aocordmg  to  one  account,  from  near  Ehiarabad, 
immediately  west  of  the  Jumna,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Siwalik  HjIIb,  to  Dehli,  and  erected  it  in  the 
centre  of  his  palace.  This  oolamn  is  alluded  to  bj 
Cband  as  *  telling  the  fame  of  the  Ohohan,'  bat 
he  says  it  was  *  placed  at  Nigumbode,'  a  plaee  of 
pilgrimage  on  the  Jumna>  a  few  miles  bebw  Dehli, 
whence  it  must  have  been  removed  to  its  present 
singular  position.  The  name  of  Beesildeo  (VisiUa- 
deva)  h^ds  the  inscription  on  the  pillar.  The 
pillar  is  now  known  as  one  of  the  Dehli  Lat,  also 
the  Golden  Lat,  so  called  from  the  gilt  kalasa, 
pinnacle  or  ball,  which  Feroz  Shah  placed  on  its 
sunmoit.  This  monolith,  like  the  kindred  pillar  at 
Allahabad,  was  in  the  first  instance  esclosiyely 
deyoted  to  the  exhibition  of  a  counterpart  text  of 
the  edicts  of  AiK>ka,  but  succeeding  generations 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  ready  prepared 
monument  to  supplement  a  record  of  their  own 
prowess.  The  other  stone  pillar  at  Dehli  was 
Drought  from  Mirat  His  long  reign  waa  distin- 
guished by  the  erection  of  many  mosques,  serai, 
colleges,  hospitals,  public  baths,  wells,  aqueducts, 
and  reservoirs  for  irrigation.  He  excavated  a  fine 
canal,  running  from  the  river  Jumna  through  the 
province  of  Dehli  to  the  Kaggar  river,  which 
subsequently  fell  into  disuse ;  but  200  miles  of  it 
were  restored  by  the  British  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century.  The  public  works  executed  in  his 
reign  were  50  dams  across  rivers,  and  30  reservoirs 
to  promote  irrigation,  40  mosques,  30  colleges, 
100  caravansaris,  100  hospitals,  100  public  baths^ 
150  bridges,  besides  many  other  buildings. — Tod's 
HakuOtan^  ii.  p.  452 ;  Orme,    See  Lat. 

F£RQU£H,  amongst  the  Afghans,  means  a 
tribe.  It  is  probably  from  the  Arabic  Farq, 
separation.    Farqah,  a  tribe  or  community. 

FERBEOLA  BUXIFOLIA.    Roxb.  iii.  p.  790. 
Maha  buxifolift,  Pers, 
niambilli  marazn,   .  Tah.  1  Eroombala  maram,    Tam. 

This  plant  grows  among  the  Circar  mountains 
to  the  size  of  a  small  tree,  but  in  the  low  countries 
it  is  only  a  shrub.  The  wood  is  dark-coloured, 
remarkably  hard  and  durable ;  when  its  size  will 
admit,  it  is  employed  for  such  uses  as  require  the 
most  durable,  heavy  wood.  Its  small  red  fruit, 
containing  one  seed  when  ripe,  is  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  and  is  well  known  over  India.  —  Roxb.f 
Ainslie;  Mr,  Rohde's  MSS. ;  VoigU 

FEBRr.  The  ferries  at  rivers  in  the  S.  of  Asia 
are  crossed  by  means  very  various.  On  the  Tigris, 
Euphrates,  the  Upper  Indus  and  its  affluents,  the 
practice  of  3000  years  still  continues,  for  Xeno- 
phones  ten  thousand  were  ferried  over  on  inflated 
skins,  and  three  slabs  in  the  British  Museum  show 
the  representation  of  the  king  of  Assyria  crossing 
the  Euphrates  in  this  mode,  which,  on  the  rivers 
named,  stUl  continues.  Canoes  are  of  common 
use  on  the  ferries;  two  pieces  of  the  bole  of  a 
palmyra  tree,  scooped  out  and  blocked  with  clay 
at  the  end,  and  fastened  together,  are  used  in  the 
Circars,  but  the  wicker  and  leather  coracle  traverses 
xnoBt  of  the  rivers  in  the  Peniosula  of  India.    The 


FBSnyALS. 

lerfyHOMn  en  the  Kistna  river  m  the  Peunsnla 
are  the  Soli  race,  stalwart  oben.  The  Kili-Eatr  or 
If addakpnr  race  are  also  Eabl-gira  or  ferrymen. 
FERULA  ASAPCETIDA.  Xtnik  Asafoetida. 
Narthez  aaaf oetida,  Faic 
HiliH,  AnjadMi,  .  Asab.  Hincbeh, ....  Hind. 
SaiDMbnil-sialuraa,  „  Y«ag»  •  .  .  Kashm. 
Jawifehy  .  .  «  .  „  Inguva,  Hingu-patri,  Tel. 
Angtiza,  Hing,  .    .  Hind. 

This  plant  grows  in  all  the  mountainous  countries 
in  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  east  of  Persia,  be- 
tween Persia  and  Tibet,  and  in  Lar,  Ehorasan, 
Afghanistan,  up  to  India.  It  grows  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Herat,  mountains  of  Daristan  and 
Baluchistan,  and  on  the  Hindu  Kush  at  7000  feet 
Dr.  Cleghorn  says  the  asafoetida  plant  occurs  in 
Pangi,  and  in  the  localities  given  tor  daphne  and 
desmodium  ^as  yielding  matmal  for  makmg  paper 
in  district  jails).  Dr.  Stewart  got  this  plant 
in  Ebagan  (Jhelum  basin)  at  about  6000  feet ; 
and  Dr.  Cle^hom,  he  says,  mentions  specimens 
of  it  as  being  brought  to  him  on  the  Upper 
Ghenab  at  over  8000  &et,  but  is  not  known  thereu 
This  plant  has  been  conjectured  to  have  pro- 
duced the  Lasser  of  the  ancients  (see  Astrantia^, 
which,  however,  is  now  ascribed  to  a  Thapsia. 
The  gum-resin  asafoetida  is  obtained  by  slicing 
the  roots.  A  milky  juice  exudes,  which  dries 
rapidly  into  a  fetid,  pasty,  bitter,  and  pungent 
mass.  The  odour  of  asafoetida  has  gamed  for 
the  gum-resin  the  epithet  of  the  devil's  dung; 
the  taste  is  bitter,  acrid,  and  very  durable.  Asa- 
foetida occurs  in  commerce  in  shapeless  masses  of 
waxy  consistence,  with  small  transparent,  brittle, 
and  white  tears.  It  is  used  in  medicine,  and  by  all 
classes  of  Hindus  as  a  condiment  with  their  food. 
— Stewart;  Cleghorn,  Panj.  Rep, ;  Powell, 

FERULA  GALB ANIFEBA.  Nees  and  Eberm. 
Coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Caucasus,  etc ; 
yields  copiously  a  secretion  which  dries  into  a 
gum-resin,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  galbanum. 
Professor  Don  states  that  galbanum  is  yielded  by 
quite  a  different  genus,  caSed  by  him  Galbanum 
officinale. — Eng.  Vyc;  Hogg^-p,  388;  Von  Mueller, 

FEBULA  OBIENTALIS.  — ?  O'Sh. 
F.  ammonifera,  Fee,  \  Feehook,    .    ,    •    Abab. 

It  grows  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Morocco; 
supposeda  source  of  gumammoniacum. — 0'Sh.Z64c, 

FEBULA  PEBSIGA.  W.  F.  Sagapenum,  Fee. 
Sogbinui,  •  ,  •  Abab.  |  Sagaflany  •  Gb.,  Pbbs. 
£e-sua  o!     .    •    Bombat.  |  Kundel,  •    •    .    .   Hind. 

A  native  of  Persia ;  stem  about  two  feet  high. 
According  to  some  authorities,  it  produces  saga* 
penum.  x7ees  von  Esenbeck  and  Lindley  con- 
sidered it  m  one  of  many  plants  from  which 
asafoetida  is  procured.  Sagapenum  is  found  in 
masses.  Its  odour  resemUee  that  of  garlic  and 
asafoetida ;  its  taste  is  hot,  nauseous,  and  rather 
bitter.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  bdellium, 
gunda-birosa,  and  other  similar  gum-resins  or 
turpentines.  It  is  collected  in  the  same  manner 
as  asafoetida;  sells  at  4  rupees  the  pound.  The 
medical  uses  of  sagapenum  are  the  same  as  those 
of  asafoetida,  but  it  is  considered  less  energetic, 
and  is  but  little  empbyed. — O^Sh,  p.  863. 

FESTIVALS  of  the  Hindus,  of  the  Mahomedans, 
Burmese,  and  of  the  Chinese,  are  connected  with 
their  religions.  At  the  Hindu  Amavas,  or 
festival  of  the  new  moon,  Hindus  eat  only  one 
meal  It  is  a  monthly  mortuary  service,  at  which 
prayers  are  offered  up  for  their  parents,  grand 
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FEUDATORY. 


and  greftb-grand-parenta.  In  the  new  moons  of 
January,  Jnly,  and  Angust,  they  make  offerings  to 
the  manes,  of  sweet  food.  The  Thivasam  is  an 
anniversary  commemoration  of  their  parent,  grand 
or  great-grand-parent  The  Mabalya  Pntcham  of 
the  month  of  August  is  a  mortuary  service.  Avani 
Avattam  is  a  half-yearly  service.  With  Mahome- 
dans,  the  new  year  festival  of  the  Maharram,  and 
those  of  the  Ramzan  and  Bakreed  are  their  chief. 
The  Chinese  new  year  falls  on  the  15th  of  Aquarius, 
their  feast  of  lanterns  on  the  first  full  moon  of 
the  new  year. 

FETISHISM  is  the  belief  that  external  pheno- 
mena can  be  controlled  by  witchcraft ;  the  stage  of 
religion  in  which  man  supposes  he  can  force  the 
Deity  to  comply  with  his  desires.  Totemism  is  the 
worship  of  natural  objects. 

FEUD.  HinduWer;  Weree,  afoe.  The  Saxon 
term  for  the  composition  of  a  feud,  Wergeldt, 
is  familiar  to  readers.  In  some  of  the  £kjput 
states  the  initial  vowel  is  hard,  and  pronounced 
Ber.  In  Rajasthan  Ber  is  more  common  than  Wer, 
but  throughout  the  south-west  Wer  only  is  used. 
In  these  we  have  the  origin  of  the  Saxon  word 
War,  the  French  Guer  or  Guerre.  The  Raiput 
Wergeldt  is  land,  or  a  daughter  to  wife. — Tod's 
Rajasthan,  i.  p.  181. 

FEUDATORY,  a  term  applied,  since  A.D.  1860, 
tn  the  rulers  of  territories  enclosed  within  British 
districts.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  Pan  jab,  Bombay 
Presidency,  Central  and  N.W.  Provinces ;  and  in 
1881  their  subjects  were  13,254,402  souls.  There 
are,  besides,  several  Nati?e  States  in  Central  India, 
Baroda,  Cochin,  Hyderabad,  Mysore,  Rajputana, 
and Travancore,  with  .*^8,748,522  inhabitants.  Prior 
to  the  assumption  by  Queen  Victoria,  Empress  of 
India,  of  the  direct  rule  of  British  India,  the  East 
India  Company  designated  the  princes  by  their 
hereditary  titles,  or  by  their  household  or  family 
or  territorial  names,  as  the  Grand  Moghul,  the 
Gaekwar,  Sindia,  the  Nizam,  Holkar,  Walajah,  etc., 
but  this  was  changed  to  the  term  Feudatory.  In 
1881  there  were  many  of  these,  either  independent 
sovereigns,  or  ruling  with  restricted  powers.  In 
Rajputana  are  rulers  with  the  titles  of  Kaja,  Maha- 
raja, RAna,  Maharana,  in  a  region  of  120,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  in  20  principalities,  and 
a  population  in  1881  of  10,268,892  souls,  the 
chief  of  them  being  of  Udaipur  (Oodeypur),  Jodh- 
pnr,  and  Jeypore,  and  the  whole  of  them  could 
assemble  70,'000  foot  and  horse ;  the  other  Raj- 

Sutana  States  being  Banswara,  Bhurtpur,  Bikanir, 
iundi,  Dholpur,  Dungarpur,  Jeysulmir,  Jhala- 
war,  Kerrowlee,  Kishengarh,  Kotah,  Lawa,  Partab- 
garh,  Shahpura,  Sirohi,  Tonk,  and  Ulwar.  The 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad  supports  a  contingent  of  about 
7000  of  all  arms,  and  has  besides  86,890  infantry, 
8200  cavalry,  and  725  guns.  Indore,  where  the 
Maharaja  Holkar  rules  over  the  Malwa  popula- 
tion of  a  million,  and  an  army  of  10,000  men ; ' 
the  Maharaja  Sindia  rules  at  Gwalior,  over  a  state 
of  80,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  three 
millions,  and  has  an  army  of  about  24,000  men. 
The  Gaekwar  ruler  of  Baroda  has  about  20,000 
men.  In  1874  the  Feudatories  had  an  aggregate 
revenue  of  15  millions  sterling,  and  815,000 
soldiers,  with  8500  guns.  The  Maharaja  of  Kash- 
mir has  20,000  of  all  arms.  Nepal  'is  tributary  to 
China,  but  could  at  any  time  bring  100,000  armed 
men  into  the  field.  These  two  states  have  treaties 
with  Great  Britain. 


The  Akulhote  chief  is  a  Mahratta  Sadm  of  the 
Bhonsia  family,  to  which  belong  also  the  Kolbapor 
chiefs.    He  is  addressed  as  Rao  Sahib  MihitMO. 

Arcot. — ^In  the  earlier  and  middle  parts  of  the 
18th  century,  when  Mahomedan  generals,  the 
British,  and  the  French,  were  striviiig  for  snpve- 
macy  in  the  Ejimatic,  the  rulers  for  the  time  were 
styled  Nawabs  of  Arcot  This  was  the  title  of  a 
family  whom  the  British  favoured,  and  whom  t^ 
treaty  of  Paris  of  1751  acknowledged,  thoogb 
they  style  themselves  Walajah,  of  high  dismly. 
The  last  Nawab  died  in  1855,  but  his  nnde,  Piiooe 
Azim  Jah  Bahadur,  was  since  then  created  Pran 
of  Aroot,  and  this  title  descended  to  that  prinee^ 
son,  who  was  styled  Umdat-ul-Cmra,  Amir-nl- 
Umra,  Madar-nl-Mulk,  Azim-u-Dowlab,  Asid-ii- 
Dowlah-al-Angliz  (Zahir-u-Dowlah),  Khan  Baha- 
dur, Zu-ul-Fiqar  Jung,  Fitrat  Jung,  Sipah  Sikr, 
Amir-i-Arkat  and  (?)  Hind,  G.C.SJ. 

The  Banaganapilly  ruler  is  a  Mahomedan  Syod, 
and  is  styled  Nawab  of  Banaganapill j,  Khan  Baha- 
dur. 

The  Bengal  Snbahdar  is  not  ruling.  In  176St 
Jafar  Ali  Khan  was  placed  by  CUve  on  the  musnu-i 
as  Subahdar  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa ;  and  m 
1880  the  holder  of  the  titular  dignitj  was  the 
eighth  in  succession,  and  styled  Nawab  Mantasam- 
ul-Mulk,  Mohsan-u-Dowlah,  Faridun  Jah  (nameX 
Khan  Bahadur,  Nasrat  Jang. 

In  Bengal  there  are  many  great  Hindu  hmdei 
proprietors,  as  tiie  Raja  of  Benares,  the  Raja  of 
Baniwan;  and  numerous  chieftains  with  terri- 
torial poesesrions,  as  in  Munipur,  and  amongit 
the  Garo  and  Khassya,  and  in  Assam  on  the  east, 
and  in  the  west  amongst  the  Santal,  Kol,  etc. 

In  Catisutta,  the  capital  of  Bengal^  there  are 
many  families  with  titular  appellations,  some  of 
them  patron^ic,  some  of  Mahomedan  and  some 
of  Hindu  origin,  such  as  Deb ;  Sri-sri-Raja  Deb- 
Bhao  Ballanda ;  Kumar;  Rai,  Raja,  Rani,  Maharaja, 
Maharani,  Rai  Bahadur,  Bahadur,  Raja  Bahadur, 
Maharaja  Bahadur;  Malik,  Nawab.  A  Hindn 
lady,  a  great  patron  of  learning,  has  recently  been 
created  a  MaharanL 

The  Bhadauria  family  of  the  Agra  district  often 
rendered  good  service  to  the  British ;  and  Loid 
Lake  bestowed  on  them  the  pargana  of  Atair  as 
an  altamgha  jaghir,  but  it  was  subsequently  re- 
sumed. 

Bhownaagar  rulers  are  styled  Thaknr,  and  have 
the  title  of  ^wul. 

Bhopal  is  ruled  by  a  lady  of  the  Mahomedan 
faith.  Shah  Jahan  Beffum,  G.C.S.I.,  B^om  of 
BhopaL  The  titular  designations  of  the  Bhopal 
chiefs  are,  Myan,  Rao,  Rawut,  Raja,  Maharaja, 
Bahadur,  Nawab,  and  Thakur. 

Bhurtpur^  in  Hindustan,  has  a  Hindu  family  of 
the  Jat  race,  the  ancient  Getse.  Their  title  is 
Brijandar  Siwai  Bahadur,  Bahadur  Jung,  Maha- 
raja of  Bhurtpur.  The  Jat  are  an  eam^  brate 
race. 

Bikanify  in  Rajputana,  is  ruled  over  by  a  Bahtor 
Rajput,  styled  liiuiaraia  of  Bikanir. 

Sobali^  a  great  lanaed  estate  in  the  Northem 
Circars,  is  heM  by  a  Hmdu,  styled  Raja  Sdiib  Mihr- 
ban  Dostan,  Raja  (name)  Bobali  Rana  Gam. 

The  Bundi  ruler  is  styled  Maharao  Raja  <A  BandL 

In  the  Canarese-speaking  country,  the  chids 
are  largely  of  Mahratta  origin.  Jamnepa  Kara 
means  a  public  benefactor. 

Ckiehh  has  a  Hindu  ruler,  styled  Raja  Bahadur ; 
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his  seal  bean  the  titles  Sado-sabai,  Nar  Singh, 
Nizam  Singh,  Sut-Bijai  Bahadur  Singh,  son  of 
Nizam  Singh.  His  insignia  is  a  yellow  or  pitambar 
fla^,  and  <£owTi  and  staff. 

The  Cochin  sovereign  is  a  Hindu,  whose  inmgnia 
is  a  palanquin^  with  umbrella,  lamp,  and  cluubk 
shell,  entitled  His  ffighness  Kama  Tarma,  Raja  of 
Cochin,  K.C.S.I. 

Holkar,  a  sorereign  ruling  at  Indore,  in  Malwa, 
is  of  the  Dfaangar  or  shepherd  tribe.  He  is  styled 
Haharaj,  Dhinij,  Rajeshur,  Siwai,  Tukoji  Rao 
Holkar  Bahadur,  K.G.C.S.I.  Since  1886,  eaoh 
sacceeding  ruler  has  been  adopted  aooording  to 
Hindu  rites.  Jeswunt  Rao  died  1811,  and  was 
sacceeded  by  his  son  Mulhar  Rao,  who  died  in 
1833,  childless.  Martand  Rao  was  adopted  as  his 
successor,  but  he  was  deposed  by  Hari  Rao,  who 
died  in  1848,  also  childless ;  and  his  adopted  son 
and  successor,  Khande  Rao,  died  in  1844,  and  was 
succeeded  by  adoption  by  Tukoji  Rao  (ruler,  1881). 

Hyderabad^  in  the  Dekban,  has  been  for  nearly 
200  years  under  a  Mahomedan  family,  now  styled 
the  Asof  Jahi.  The  state  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  is  formed  out  of  parts  of  the  Grond, 
Teling,  Ganarese,  and  Mahratta  countries.  The 
BOTCTeign  is  generally  known  as  the  Nizam,  but  is 
styled  Muzaffar-ul-Mumalik,  Rustum-u-Dauran, 
Arastah-i-Zaman,  Asof  Jab,  Nizam  -  ul  -  Mulk, 
Nizam -u-Dowlah,  Mahbilb  Ali  Khan  Bahadur, 
Fatah  Jung. 

The  Jeypore  Maharaja  is  a  Eachwaha  Rajput. 

The  Jhala  ruler  at  Drangada  in  Kattyawar  is 
also  a  Rajput  family. 

Jodkpur^  under  a  Maharaja,  a  Rahtor  Rajput. 

Kalastri  or  Ealahasti  is  a  samindari  estate  near 
Madras,  held  under  a  perpetual  (cowl)  agreement 
(Sanad-i-Milkiat  Istimrar).  The  proprietor  is 
styled  Raja  Damara  Kumara(name),  Naidu  Baha- 
dur Yarn.    One  of  them  died  March  1881. 

KapurthaUa^  a  family  known  as  the  Abluwalia, 
from  the  village  of  Ahlu,  near  Lahore.  It  is  a 
Sikh  chieftaincy  of  800  square  miles  in  the  Panjab, 
and  of  860  square  miles  in  Oudh.    Revenue,  17 


Kcu^mr  and  Jamu  are  ruled  by  a  family  of 
Jamwal  Rajputs,  by  treaties  of  6th  March  1844 
and  1st  January  1877,  styled  Maharaia  Indar 
Mabindar  Bahadur,  Sapar-i-Sultanat,  Mushir-i- 
Kaisar-i-Hind.  The  area  of  Jamu  and  Kashmir 
is  68,000  square  miles;  population,  1,600,000; 
chief  towns,  Jamu  on  the  Ravi,  Srinagar  in  Kash- 
mir, and  Leh. 

Kavatnagar,  a  great  zamindari  near  Madras, 
held  by  a  family  who  rose  from  obscurity  in  the 
17th  century,  known  in  history  as  Bomraz. 

KoJhapur  is  held  by  a  descendant  of  the  great 
Sivaji,  a  Mahratta  luler  of  the  Bhonsla  family, 
with  tiie  title  Ghatrapati  Maharaj. 

Kotah  ruler  is  a  Gnauhan  Rajput 

Cutch  ruler  is  of  tiiie  Samma  family,  Jharijah 
Rajputs. 

Mahratta  chiefs  under  thePoonaooUectorate,  in 
the  Dekhan  and  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country, 
etc,  have  recognised  titular  names,  but  many  of 
them  have  officuJ  designations,  as  Pant-Prithinidi, 
Pant-Amatva,  the  Gkitge  chief  of  Kagal,  chief  of 
Ichalkaranji,  chief  of  Sangh,  chief  of  Mudhol,  the 
Grhorparay,  Patwardban,  the  Yinchurkar,  etc. 

The  Mysore  kingdom  is  ruled  by  a  Hindu 
lovereign,  under  the  partition  treaty  of  1799, 
Iramed  after  the  fall  of  Seringapatam.    The  pre- 
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sent  ruler,  Ghamrajendra  Wadiar,  bom  1862,  was 
adopted  by  his  predecessor,  was  installed  2Sd 
September  1868,  and  placed  in  charge  in  March 
1881.  He  is  styled  Maharaja  Ghamrajendra 
Wadiar  Bahadur  Raja  of  Mysore. 

Nepal  has  treaties  with  India  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  but  it  is  tributary  to  Ghina.  The  titles 
of  &e  late  Maharaja  Jung  Bahadur  were  Thong- 
lin-pimma  Kokang-vang-syan,  Gommander  of  the 
Armvj  the  Valorous,  Perfect  in  Everything,  Master 
of  the  Military  Affairs,  Maharaja  (name)  Jung 
Bahadur.  The  titles  used  in  Nepal  are,  how- 
eyer,  mostly  of  Hindu  origin,  as  Adiraj,  Maharaj, 
Kunwar,  Rawal,  Rawat,  Sah,  Bahadur. 

The  Nowanagar  chief  is  styled  Maharaja  Jam 
Sahib  Sivasthan  Nowanagar. 

Oodeypur  is  ruled  by  a  Suryabansi  Rajput,  His 
Highness  Maharana  Sujjun  Singh,  born  9th  June 
1858.  They  are  mentioned  in  a.d.  720,  and  are 
deemed  Hindus  of  the  highest  rank. 

The  Parsee  race  is  chiefly  dwelling  in  parts 
of  the  Bombay  districts  ;  they  were  refugees  from 
Persia  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Her  Majesty 
created  Jamsetji  Jijibhoi  a  baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Rustomji  Gowasii  family  claim  as 
a  titular  appellation,  Davar,  said  to  mean  in  the 
Zend  or  Pehlavi,  a  chief  or  judge.  That  family 
has  also  assumed  the  designation  of  Modi,  meaning 
proyision  supplier.  Indeed,  except  their  constant 
use  of  the  Hindi  term  Jee  added  to  a  name  of 
Persian  origin,  the  Parsees  are  proud  of  the  trades 
by  which  they  acquired  wealth,  and  in  Bombay 
are  the  Bottlewala. 

Patiala  is  a  Sidhu  Sikh  chieftaincy.  It  has  an 
area  of  5412  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
1,650,000,  and  44  lakhs  of  revenue.  The  ruler 
is  styled  Farzand-i-Khas-i-Daolat-i-Anglizia, 
Mansur  Zaman,  Amir-ul-umra,  Maharaja,  Dhiraj, 
Rajeshur,  Sri  Maharaja  Rajgan  Mahandar  Baha- 
dur. 

Puducottah  has  an  independent  chief,  His  Excel- 
lency the  Raja  Tondaman  Bahadur,  of  the  highly 
predatory  Kollari  race ;  indeed,  their  tribal  name 
means  thief.  But  they  devotedly  served  the 
British  in  the  wars  of  the  18th  century  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  this  small 
territory  remains  to  them.  His  Excellency's 
armorial  bearings  is  a  lion,  a  feline  animal  not 
known  in  that  part  of  India. 

In  Rewa  Kanta  the  titles  in  use  are  Babi,  Maha- 
rana, Maharawul. 

Sandur^  in  a  valley  87  miles  from  Bellaiy,  is 
ruled  by  an  independent  Mahratta  chieftain  of  the 
Ghorpara  family,  who  is  styled  Siva  Shanmukha 
Rao,  Ghorpara,  Mamlakat  Madar,  Senapati,  Raja 
of  Sandur. 

5mrf,  now  British  territory,  has  chiefs  with 
titles  both  from  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  sources. 
Many  of  the  former  are  tribal,  as  Numra,  Jat, 
Kalmati,  Jokia,  Soda,  Talpur,  Kulhora,  Jam,  Rao, 
Thakur,  Wadero;  also  Arbab,  Agba,  Makhdura, 
Malik,  Rana,  Khan,  Bahadur. 

Sindia,  of  Mahratta  origin,  is  an  independent 
ruler,  capital  Gwalior.  The  present  (1883)  sove- 
reign's name  is  Jyaji  Rao  Sindia.  His  many  titles 
may  be  given  in  diglot,  in  the  following  form : — 

Mukhtar-ul-Mulk,  The  absolaie  exeoaiive  authority  of 

the  ooontry. 
Asim«al-Iqtadar,  The  Mighty  in  Power. 
Kafi-us-Shan,  The  High  in  Pomp. 
Wala  Shikoh,  The  Exalted  in  Splendour. 
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FIBROUS  MATBRIALS. 


tfubtailiMn-i-DMmi,  The  Magmficent  One  of  the 

period. 
Uxnaat-ul-tJinTa,  The  Cream  of  the  Nobles. 
Mehenj  Dhiial,  The  Great  Ohief . 
All  Jah,  The  Ohief  par  exoeUenee. 
Hiisam-iu-Saltanat,  The  High  in  IMgrnty. 
Maharaja  Jjaii  Bao  Sindhia,  Bahadur.  Sri  Nath,  The 

Great  Chief  Jyaji  Bao  Sindhia,  The  Taliant,  The 

Lord. 
Mansur-i-Zaman,  The  Conqaeror  of  the  Age. 
Fadvi   Hairat»   Malikah   Muaizaxnah   Bafi-n-Darjah, 

Ingliitaii.  a.G.B.L,  Yawal  of  Her  Hajeilnr  the 

Honoured  and  .Exalted  Queen  of  finf^and,  Qrand 

Commander  of  the  Moet  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star 

of  India. 

Travancore  is  ruled  by  a  Hindu  sovereign, 
whose  famfly  and  most  of  whose  subjects  follow 
the  law  of  maternal  inheritance.  The  regal  insignia 
is  achank^ell;  and  the  titles  of  the  Maharaja  are 
Sri  Padmanabhadasa,  Yanji  Bala  Kama  Yarma, 
Kula  Shekara,  Kiritapati,  Hanne  Sultan,  Maharaj 
Raja  Rama,Raja  Bahadur  Shamshir  Jung,G.C.S.I., 
Maharaja  of  Trayancore. 

Vtncatagiri  is  a  great  zamindari  near  Madraa. 
The  proprietor's  titles  are  Raja  Mashafaq,  Mihrban, 
Karmfanna-i-Mnkhlasan,  Itoje  Yelugoti  Kumara 
Zachama  Naidu  Bahadur,  G.S.I.,  Panj  Hazar 
Mansabdar. 

The  Vizianaffram  Maharaja  is  of  Rajput  descent, 
and  a  great  landed  proprietor  or  7.amin(lar  in  the 
Northern  Circars.  The  grandfather  of  the  present 
holder  never  submitted  to  the  British,  and  died 
in  the  wilds  of  the  zamindari.  His  son,  a  mere 
child,  who  died  in  1880,  was  brought  into  British 
territory  and  placed  in  possession  of  the  estates. 
The  titles  of  the  family  are  chiefly  of  Persian  and 
Arabic  words,  with  vowels  added  to  eive  Telugu 
terminations,  Maharaja  Sahiba  Mihrban  Masha- 
paku,  Kadrdan,  Karmfarma-i-Mukhlaaan  Maha- 
raja Mirza,  His  Highness  (name)  Sri  Yizia  Rama 
Gajapat  Baju  Manya  Sdtan  Bahadur,  K.G.S.I. 

The  Zamorin  of  Calicut  is  the  inlieritor  of  a 
title  famed  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese,  but  whose  ancestors  lost  their  posi- 
tion in  the  subsequent  strife  with  those  Europeans 
and  with  the  Mysore  State.  In  1766,  the  Zamorin, 
being  beleaguered  by  Hyder  Ali,  he  set  fire  to  his 
palace,  and  voluntarily  perished  in  the  flames.  His 
title,  Raja  Poomthura£oo  Koonalakonatiri,  does 
not  contain  the  term  by  which  the  ruler  is  known 
to  Europeans,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
lingual  variation  from  Samunaar,  the  ocean. 
Since  1766,  the  Zamorins  have  been  tributary, 
first  to  lifysore,  and  since  1799  to  the  British. 

FEY-YUE-LING,  a  gigantic  mountain  on  the 
frontier  of  the  central  empire  of  China,  rising 
like  an  advanced  post  of  the  mountains  of  Tibet. 
It  rises  almost  perpendicularly,  and  presents  to 
the  eyes  of  the  traveller  many  peaks.  During  the 
whole  year  it  is  covered  with  snow,  and  surrounded 
by  clouds  that  reach  to  ite  very  foot.  The  road 
is  frightful,  and  passes  over  rocks  and  dhasms ;  it 
is  one  of  tiie  most  difficult  in  all  China,  and  no 
place  of  rest  can  be  found  on  it. — Hue,  Ckinem 
^^jPfrey  L  pp.  2-16. 

FEZ,  a  red  cap  worn  by  many  of  the  Turks  of 
Europe,  Egypt,  and  W.  Ana,  also  by  many  Greeks. 
The  fortunes  of  the  fez  make  a  curious  chapter 
in  the  unwritten  history  of  dothes.  It  is  now  a 
symbol  or  a  survival  of  Islam  and  ci  oriental 
manners.  The  great  reforming  Sultaa  Mahmud 
put  down  the  turban,  aa  he  put  down  the  jnua- 
saries.    He  made  all  civil  and  military  omciala 


adopt  the  fez,  wfaila  the  tnilMm  oplv  survivid  as 
a  head-dress  to  be  worn  in  the  sedoaion  ci  ike 
haram,  or  as  an  cnnament  carved  in  stone  above 
the  graves  of  the  f aithf uL    Hie  very  nlenm  wm 
compelled  in  1837  to  renouaoe  the  turban  f  <ir  the 
fez.    It  was  like  stripping  a  bishop  of  hia  urai, 
or  compelling  the  higher  cleray  to  attire  thaa- 
selves   in   trousers.      The   mema    rerolted  m 
'  Mahmad's   death,  and  returned  to  the  tnrbia 
They  would  not  wear  the  head-dress  of  the  Gabu^ 
for  the  red  f es  is  originally  the  caiffnre  of  dv 
i  Greeks  and  Albanians. 

j     FIBROUS  MATERIALS.     Fibres   are  ate 
I  cellular  in  thor  structure,  like  the  cotton,  Bondsx 
i  cotton,  madar  fibres, <Mr  they  consist  of  woody  Ham 
'  or  fibre,  like  the  lotua  fibre,  flax,  hemp,  jate,iai^ 
etc.    But  the  ceUular  fibres  are  not  the  piednel 
of  stem  or  leaves,  but  of  the  seed-Teasels,  etCi 
Plants  whose  stems  and  leaves  are  sunply  fcniw^ 
of  cells  or  vessels  yield  no  fibres.    On  the  oatbml 
of  the  war  with  Russia  in  1855,  the  afetentioa  of 
British  manufacturers  was  dnrected  towards  tht 
probable  effect  which  the  stoppage  of  the  RassiiB 
trade  would  produce  upon  the  supply  of  flax  asd 
hemp,  the  greater  portion  of  which  had  boa 
derived  from  that  emjpe.    Their  importatiooi  <tf 
flax  from  all  parts,  in  185S,  had  amounted  to 
94,169  tons,  and  Russia  alone  oontiihated  6S,399 
tons  towards  that  quantity ;  and  out  of  69,142 
tons  of  hemp  imported  during  the  oame  mr, 
41,819  tons  were  obtained  horn  Jlnasia  aW. 
The  total  value  of  these  importations,  oampnted 
upon  the  average  rate  of  the  year,  amounted  is 
round  numbers  to  £3,500,000  sterling.     Under 
these  droumstances^attention  was  foroiblj  directed 
towards  India  as  a  possible  source  of  sui^y,«Dd 
the  result  was  that  Indian  fibres  were  piovcd 
to  possess  all  the  neoessaiy  intrinsic  propertieB, 
whue  in  point  of  flexibility  and  strength  some  of 
them  are  infinitely  superior  to  Russian  pcodoee. 
Very  much  was  then  done  by  Dr.  John  Fortes 
Royle,  Dr.  Alexander  Hunter,  the  British  Goveni- 
meut,  and  the  Governments  of  India,  to  extend 
our  knowledge  of  the  fibrous  and  textile  materials 
of  South-Ei^tem  Asia,  and  the  residt  was  to  saake 

generally  ksown  that  each  district  of  India  and  ol 
iie  south  and  east  of  Asia  has  its  own  particular 
fibres,  all  largely  utilised  by  the  people,  and 
amongst  the  most  deserving  of  attention  may  be 
enumerated  the  f oUowing :  — 


Abelmoiohai  Mculentua. 
A.  ficolneuB. 
Abroma  augaslam. 
Abntaloa  Jadiciun. 
A  polyandnun. 
A.  tomentosmn. 
Acad&  leucophlwa. 
A.  Arabica. 
Agare  Americana. 
A.  cantala. 
A  diaoaatha. 
A  viridia. 
A.  vivipara. 
A.  yuoenloiia. 
Ailantns  Ifakbarioni^ 
Aletris  n«rv(Ma, 
AloeIndi<». 
A.  perfoliata. 
Ananas  sativwu 
AndropogonJKnvolQonun. 
A  sohcaaaiitMiii. 
A.  murioatos. 
Arenga  aaooharif^ra. 
Antiarii  Moddora. 
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Areoa  vestiaria. 

ArtooaipnayieTcral  spadef. 

Anmdo  dadax. 

Bnmhim  arnndlnaeaa, 

"Bunhinf 

B.  dipbylla. 

B.  TahKi. 

B.  iomentoML 

B.  ■candena. 

Boehma 

B.  tenadasima. 

BoTaamu  flabeUifboBia 

Bromelia,  several  apecMa 

Bronnanetia  papyxnea. 

Batea  froBdoaa. 

Rmpeiha. 

Qallioarparoaaa. 

aiaaata. 

Oalotiopia  gigaBie^ 

O.  HamlltonS. 

0.  proeera. 

CauiaUiaaliva. 

OanzIadiM. 

Oureya  aiiwnaa. 
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G,  opporiiif clift. 


Bttofaiaiia. 
irdia  obUqua. 
BOOS  wousif&n, 
iKmbotum  «lxtoriiii. 


BtypliAj  several  speoieB. 
roialana  Barhia. 
.  jnxioe*,  smiii. 
.  temiiroliA. 
rpema  teztOiiL 


»  extensa. 
»|khne  bholoa. 
*.  eanxiabmuB. 
•  Oardneri. 
•eaochistia  crotonif dia. 
'•smotiUmxi  u^eBtomn. 
>•  tUuefolinm. 
^iolteiuk  OandoHii. 
Jriodendron  anfraetnotam. 


jrythrina  Indica. 
Icoa  MTaorenaii. 
•  religioBa^ 


'.  KoxbuYi^bii. 

'.  TeiMsa. 

^  Indica. 

^  oppoaitif olia. 

^OQxaroya  gigantea. 

UracdiniaLeachenaultiana 

Utmjfinm.  Indicum. 

h  aduninatuin. 

}.  harbaMom. 

Tiewia  Aaiatica, 

}.  iOui^olia. 

}.  rotimdifolia. ' 

3.  didyma. 


G«  olxnifoUa* 

EQbiMQf  cannabinm. 

H.  fragranB. 

H.  f ureatiu. 

H.  tamuopbjlkaM, 

H.  labdarifia. 

H.  atriatuB. 

H.  TMicarioB. 

H.  Toaa  Sinensif. 

H.  yitifoUiu. 

H.  kmpai. 

looza  eorylif olia. 

Janoui,  «p. 

Lodoioea  Seyohellamm. 

linaxn  uBitailsBimam. 

Manmta  diohotoma. 

Uandenia  Roylei. 

H.  ienaoinima. 

Mimosa  Intda. 

Musa  paradisiaoa. 

M.  aapientum. 

M.  iextOis. 

HyMioMTa  hypoloQoa* 

Nelnmhwnn  «p«oioBiuD. 

Orihanihera  viminea. 

Pandanof  odoratissiintu. 

PapmB  pangorei 

Pantiaxn  maorophynum. 

P.  tiliaoetun. 

Philadelphtis,  jp. 

Phosnix  acaauL 

P.  dactyUfera. 

P.  sylyestru. 

Bhapii  Coehin-Ohinensis. 

B.  flabellif  onnk. 

Sacoharam  Mura. 

8.  tnimja. 

S.  offlcinamm. 

Sanseviera  Zeylanica. 

Ekdmalia  Malabarica. 


FlmhaBia  Bcrnloitii, 
Br  oannahina. 
Sida  Ariatioa. 
S.  sraTeoleni. 
&  Ukdica.  ' 
S.  rhoukboidMU 
8.  rhombif olUi 
SL  tOiiBf olia. 
8.  periplocifolia. 
8.  poDulif  olia. 
Bii^chnos  poiatomni. 
Similax  ovalif oliab 
StecooliagnttiLia. 
8.  oniata. 
8.  villosa. 
Terminalia  alata. 
T.  belerioa. 


TrigoiMU»f<wiim- 

graoum. 
TnumfeUa  angolata. 
T.  loUta. 
^ophora  aathmaiioa. 

T.  elaphintlna 
Ulmiu  oampefirif . 
TTrena  lobaia. 
tr.  sinoata, 

Urtioa,  sevoral  speoiet, 
U.  iMtorophyUa. 
Vanumia  antholmia*fa)a, 
WikitnDmia  aalioif olia. 
Yuoca  angustifolia. 
T.  glorioBa. 
T.  aloifoUa. 


Dr.  Royle,  fvom  the  experimentB  he  had  made 
on  all  kindg  of  fibre,  was  able  to  atate  thatdealen 
in  Britain  can  have  a  cheaper  and  better  eapply 
of  fine  and  oouiae  ftbrefrom  India,  foorropemaken 
and  fine  epinners,  than  it  la  poonble  for  them  to 
get  from  any  other  oountry.  He  made  the  Hima- 
layan hemp  ao  soft,  fine,  and  white^  that  it  oonld 
not  only  take  the  plaee  of  St.  Peterthmg  flax, 
bat  it  conld  be  naed  in  place  of  Dutch  fiax ; 
and  twenty  years*  practical  knovledge  enaMed 
him  to  say  that  it  waa  capable  of  being  spnn  into 
6(>HshiU]ng  wrap  yam. 

Afnrther  result  df  the  inqoiiies  then  inatitated, 
has  been  a  yearly  increase  in  the  q^naQtitiea  of 
fibrous  materialfl  esported  from  Britnh  India  to 
Europe  and  America,  but  cldefly  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  mace  important  of  these  is  cotton, 
jute,  coir,  and  the  several  commeroial  prodncta 
shipped  as  hemp.  The  exports  from  Inoia  have 
been  as  nnder :— 


Tear 

Coir  and  Manafactares 
(not  Cofrdage). 

Cordage  and  Rope 
(excluding  Jate> 

Cotton,  raw. 

Hemp,  raw.       | 

Value.  Rs. 
3,48,55,221    | 
3,29.45,209    1 
8»85,61,242 
4,28,92,407 
4,89,88,604 
5.56,63,944   ' 

Quantity, 
Cwt. 

Value, 
Rs. 

Quantity, 
Cwt. 

Vilue, 
Rs. 

Quantity, 
Cwt 

Ra. 

(^uantliy, 
Cwt. 

Vgiie. 

6,<l6,68i 
6,88,604 
7,58,856 

4.62,834 
4.03.67( 

1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
ia77-78 
1878-79 
1870-80 

152,745 
111,110 
176,086 
141,016 
18^782 
182,697 

U,72,803 
10,09,401 
18,98,845 
15,15.884 
18,77»a68 
11,71,802 

80;216 

46.087 
82,818 

20,959 

8,83;678 
2,65,606 
8,65,790 
3,56,877 
2,77,480 

5,606,0^ 
6,009,788 
4,567,916 
8,469,077 
2,966^060 
3.949.701 

15,25,78,416 
18,27,89,635 
11,74,61,886 
9,38,86,840 
7,91,80,458 
11,14.91,778 

80,0to 
76,878 
85,207 
55,312 
45,628 
42.202 

The  abondanee  of  ilbroas  materials  in  B.£. 
hA  may  he  illustrated  by  mentioning  that  while 
ihey  are  exerted  from  India  to  we  value  of 
hrenty  to  Imrty  millions  sterling  annnally,  the 
little  of  any  kinds  that  are  brought  to  India  is 
ilmoet  all  re-ex]Mirted. 

S<nUhem  India  is  abundantly  productive  of 
ftbroos  materials  for  every  desoription  at  textile 
mannf actore,  from  the  coarsest  packinff  cloth,  to 
the  finest  cambric,  lawn,  or  mosun.  It  would  be 
hnpoffible  to  say  how  far  the  cultivation  ol  fibrous 
plimtB  might  be  carried,  and  what  would  be  the 
demand  for  them  at  Madras,  if  properly  prepared 
ioT  the  market ;  but  thero  is  no  doabi  t£at  a 
slovenly  mode  of  preparing  theae  materials  has 
hitiierto  tended  greatly  to  interfere  with  their  sale 
in  the  European  market. 

In  Bengm  there  are  several  plants  adapted  to 
the  manuf actnro  of  textfle  fiabrica.  A  speoiea  of 
Urtiea,  of  whose  fibres  the  muoh*admiied  grass* 
doth  of  China  is  made,  is  cultivated  in  Rnngpur, 
and,  as  rheea,  is  grown  in  Assam  and  OMuwr. 
The  pine-apple  plant,  too,  from  which  a  beautiful 
fabric  is  manufactured  in  If anilla,  is  indigenous 
in  Sylhet  and  Assam,  and  is  extensivaly  cultivated 
about  Dacca.    The  fibres  of  botb  plaato  are  used 


by  the  natives  for  making  fishing  lines  and  nets ; 
but  up  to  1851  no  attempt  had  bctti  made  in 
Bengal  to  weave  them  into  fine  doths.  The  same 
remark,  perhaps,  applies  to  munga  (Sanseviera 
Zeylanica),  thefilvee  of  which  are  commonly  used 
to  make  bowstrings.  Calotropis  yigantea  possowes 
a  fine  silky  fifaro :  and  some  varieties  d  die  plan- 
toin  tree,  as  the  Musa  textiUs,  yield  fibres  which, 
like  the  abaca  hemp  of  Manilla,  are  capable  of 
being  oonverted  into  strong  thread  or  cord,  such 
as  i£b  Dacca  spinnMS  sometimes  use  for  the  bows 
with  which  they  tease  cotton.  The  people  of 
Rungpur  make  doths  of  the  fibres  of  pat;  and 
thero  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  encouragement 
were  given  to  them  and  other  spinners  Bod 
weavers  in  Bengd,  they  would,  with  the  aUU 
which  they  possess  in  these  arts,  also  soooeed  in 
convertmg  other  materials  into  fahrios. 

In  the  T$nasaerim  Pronneea  ropes  are  frequently 
made  from  the  barks  of  Parithnn  maciopkyUam, 
P.  tiliaoeum,  Hibisous  maerqphyllus,  Stereulia 
guttata,  and  Steroulia  oraafta. 

In  CAtnathesti^snmmereropsatetbeaewhidi 
yidd  textile  fibres.  Jute  is  grown  to  a  very  larse 
extent,  and  is  used  in  the  manulactnro  of  sacks 
and  bags  for  holding  rfce  and  other  grains,    A 
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gig»Dtic  ipecies  of  hemp  (Cannabis),  gfowiog 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  is  ako  a  staple 
summer  crop.  This  is  chiefly  used  in  making 
ropes  and  string  of  varions  sizes;  sach  articles 
bemg  in  great  demand  for  tracking  the  boats  up 
rivers  and  in  the  canals  of  the  country. 

Boehmeria  nivea  yields  the  well-known  rheea 
fibre.  In  strength  it  exceeds  the  best  hemp,  and  in 
fineness  it  rivak  the  superior  kinds  of  muc  Its 
culture  is  well  known  to  the  natives  of  Assam, 
and  in  the  districts  of  Rungpnr  and  Dinajpur, 
being  caUed  kunkhoora.  It  is  known  in  Burma, 
and  is  the  pan  of  the  Shans,  the  ramee  of  the 
Malayas  and  of  Java,  and  the  caloee  of  Sumatra. 
Its  culture  succeeded  in  Tenasserim,  and  is 
followed  in  Siam,  as  in  other  eastern  countries 
and  islands.  It  is  identical  with  the  highly 
valued  article  of  commerce  known  by  the  name 
of  China  grass,  the  Chu-ma  of  the  Chinese,  and 
from  which  the  famed  grass-cloth  of  China  is 
manufactured.  Manure  is  useful  and  moisture 
essential  to  ^uick  growth,  as  well  as  shade  and 
some  protection  from  storms,  in  order  to  allow  it 
to  grow  to  the  height  of  eight  feet,  from  which  a 
six*foot  fibre  may  be  separated.  Hence  it  is  most 
common  and  succeeds  best  in  the  districts  along 
the  foot  of  the  hills.  It  is  grown  from  the 
separated  roots,  and  may  be  cut  down  several 
times  in  the  year,  so  that  four  or  five  crops  may 
easily  be  obtained  during  the  year,  and  the  aggre- 
gate produce  of  an  acre  of  ground  be  abovit 
twelve  maunds.  The  different  crops  vary  in 
strength  and  fineness,  the  earlier  being  the 
stronger  and  the  latter  finer.  The  culture  is 
perfectly  understood,  and  it  n  susceptible  of  easy 
and  rapid  extension.  The  expense  seems  to  be 
about  five  rupees  a  mauud.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  bring  it  into  demand  as  an 
article  of  commerce.  Dr.  Roxburgh  obtained  four 
plants  from  Bencoolen  in  the  year  1803,  and 
wrote  that  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  fibres  he 
had  met  with.  In  1811,  Dr.  Buchanan  sent  three 
bales  of  the  fibres  to  Messrs.  Sharp  of  Mark  Lane, 
who  reported  that  a  thread  spun  of  this  fibre  bore 
252  pounds,  whereas  the  weight  required  to  be 
borne  by  Russian  hemp  of  the  same  size,  in  His 
Majesty's  dockyard,  was  only  84  pounds.  The 
Society  of  Arts,  in  the  year  1814,  awarded  a 
medal  to  Captain  J.  Cotton  of  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  for  the  introduction  of  this 
fibre,  and  medals  and  honourable  mentions  were 
awarded  to  several  exhibitors  from  India  and 
Java,  at  tho  Exhibition  of  1861,  for  specimens  of 
sailcloth,  ropes,  cables,  finer  kinds  of  cloth,  and 
tablecloths ;  and  it  is  used  by  the  natives  of  the 
countries  which  have  been  mentioned  for  making 
nets  and  fishing  lines ;  also  stout  doth  and  some 
of  finer  fabric. 

A  plant,  known  to  the  people  as  Ban  Rheea,  or 
wild  rheea,  is  very  common  in  all  parts  of  the 
Assam  province  in  most  of  the  forests.  By  proper 
management  any  quantity  of  young  shoots  can  be 
obtained,  and  as  the  divided  roots  afford  numerous 
shoots,  and  the  plant  can  be  propagated  by  sfips 
as  well  as  bv  seed,  its  cultivation  for  its  fibre 
might  be  earned  on  with  facility.  It  is  cultivated 
largely  by  the  hill  tribes  on  the  north-west  of 
Tun-'nan,  and  b^^  the  Singpho  and  Dhonnnea  ol  the 
north-east  frontier  to  a  small  extent  only  for  a 
coarse  cloth,  but  chiefly  for  nets.  It  is  the 
Leepeoah  of  Nepal.     Thompson  &  Co.,  rope- 


makers,  of  Calcutta,  said  of  it  that  itisaU  tU 
can  be  desired  for  either  canvas  or  lines,  and  oidy 
requires  to  be  known  to  be  generally  used  ki 
that  purpose.  It  was  valued  as  bdoff  voiA 
about  £35  a  ton  in  England.  When  made  iotoi 
five-indi  rope  at  MesErs.  Huddart's  worio^it 
absorbed  17  of  tar,  and  did  not  break  ontil  it 
bore  nearly  9  tons  weight. 

Clean  sampLea  of  the  following  fibres  were  tikeo, 
of  equal  weights  and  finnly  ti^  at  thdrendB^s 
as  to  be  of  equal  lengths,  and  their  strength  tnei 
in  the  India  House  Military  Stores,  16Ui  Decesks 
18o3. 

Petersburg  hemp  broke  with  .    IfiOli. 

Jnbbulpar  hemp,  from  Mr.  WilliamB,  .  •  IJJ  n 
Wuckoo-nar  fibre,  Travanoore,  ,  .  .  173 » 
Mndar  or  yercom  fibre,  common  all  over  Indtt,  190 « 
iOhina  grass,  Boehmeria  nivea,  .    250  p 

Rheea  fibre,  the  same  from  Assam,  .    S30  „ 

WUd  rheea,  Boehmeria  species,  from  Assam,  343  „ 
Kote  Kangra  hemp,  (no  bxeakage  at)   .      .    ^  » 

Dr.  Royle  gives  the  following  tested  Btreogth 
of  certain  fibres : — 

Wackoo  fibre,  small  cord,  broke  at  .  •  ^^ 
Petersburg  hemp  oord,  .      .    ITO  ^ 

Wild  rheea  cord,  same  sise  as  Russian,  .  190  », 
Rheea  fibro  cord,  one  thread  larger,  .  '  ?  " 
Pound  line  of  wud  rheea,      .  '      '    Sk  "^ 

Six-thread  oord  of  Petersburg  hemp,  .  •  ^  " 
Six-thread  ratline  of  rheea,  tarred,  .  •  ^  " 
Six-thread  ratline  of  wild  rheea,  tarred,  .  g  n 
Nine-thread  ratline  of  wild  rheea,  taned,  .  jj  « 
Twelve-thread  ratline  of  wild  rheea,  taned,  IgJ  •• 
One-inch  rope  of  wild  rheea, .       .  *.  ,S  *' 

One-and-a-half-inch  rope  of  wild  rheea,  taned,  1900  „ 
One-and-a-half -inch  rope  of  wild  rheea,  tarred,  WO  „ 
Two-inch  oord  of  Russian  hemp,  .  .  *  JJm  " 
Two-inch  rope  of  rheea  fibre,  tarred,  .  /  ^  " 
Twelve-thread  rope  of  plantain,  made  in  India,  8m  „ 
Twelve-thread  rope  of  pine-apple,  made  in  lad.,  wj  « 
Two-inch  cord  of  Russian  hemp,  .  .  •  JjJJ  " 
Two-inch  rope  of  dhunchee  fibre,  made  in  Ind.,  Iw  „ 
Two-inch  rope  of  agave,  usually  called  aloe, 

made  in  India, ^*^  " 

Planting  and  Cfea«%.— When  plants  are  grow 
to  prodnce  fibres,  they  ought  to  be  aown  thidk,  to 
indaoe  them  to  grow  tafl  and  slender  and  vithwi 
branches,  so  that  the  straight  stems  may  yieW  t 
greater  length  of  fibre ;  and  itmaybelaiddoifDas 
a  general  rule  that  the  softness  or  deanen  oc  a 
fibre  forms  a  good  criterion  of  its  stawngth,*" 
vice  versa,  . 

As  a  general  rule,  eveiy  day's  steeping  of  a 
fibre  takes  from  its  strength,  and  imparts  ww 
or  less  colour.  Therefore,  with  plants  wmg 
bark  and  woody  fibres,  the  fibre  can  bepjtfO* 
extracted  by  beating  them,  at  first,  ^„^®/ 
wooden  mallet,  in  order  to  loosen  and »jtowtte 
removal  of  the  bark  from  the  stalk,  as  it  m  gej^ 
rally  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bark  tw  » 
fibres  suitable  for  cordage  iMa«lJy  <>^-  " "? 
the  bark  has  beoi  brought  into  a  pulpy  »^ 
should  be  weU  washed  in  clean  wato-,  to  i®"^ 
as  much  of  the  sap  as  possible,  as  <*mj;**^ 
in  which  the  putrefactive  process  first  D«» 
The  leaves,  stalks,  or  barks  of  pUnts  shooW" 
eut  when  in  full  vigour,  and  in  »«^°^^ 
colour ;  when  old,  dried,  or  decayed,  *Wf  IT^ 
coarse  and  stiff  fibro.  Only  so  much  »«»^ 
outat  a  time  ascan  be  cleaned  within  twoW 
and  the  plants  when  cut  should  Jf^^^J^ 5 
the  sun,  as  the  eap  dries  up,  wd  »« JP«^ 
cleaning  them  is  made  mow  tedious,    i""*^ 

the  sap,  pulp,  and  impurities  can  be  wn?J«°  "T 
the  fi&eTthe  cleaner  and  stoongerwili  It  be-  " 
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a  plant  be  well  crashed  or  beaten  soon  after  it  is 
cut,  it  may  be  immersed  io  water  for  a  night, 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  mjuiious  part  of  the  sap 
will  be  removed.  These  remarks  are  particularly 
applicable  to  the  coir  fibre.  With  the  agare, 
yucca,  f ourcroya,  and  sanseviera,  beat  or  crash  the 
pulp  with  a  mallet  or  crushing  cylinder,  or  a 
brake,  and  scrape  away  the  pulp  and  wash  the 
fibres.  In  cleaning  the  fibres  of  pulpy  plants, 
the  plants  should  £st  be  bruised  or  cruui^,  and 
the  juice  which  exudes  may  be  kept  to  be  con- 
rerted  into  a  coarse  kind  of  vinegar  required  in 
another  process.  For  this  part  of  the  process  the 
common  sugar  mill  of  India,  with  two  perpendi- 
cular rollers  and  a  channel  to  convey  the  juice 
into  some  convenient  vessel,  answers  well,  and 
the  cost  does  not  exceed  ten  rupees.  Where  this 
small  sum  cannot  be  affoidea,  and  labour  is 
abundant,  the  plant  may  be  well  beaten  with 
wooden  mallets  on  planks,  until  all  the  pulp  is 
loosened.  When  it  has  assumed  a  pulpy  con- 
sistence, the  plant  should  be  seized  at  both  ends 
and  well  twisted  on  itself  in  various  directions  to 
squeeze  out  the  sap.  It  should  then  be  well 
washed  in  plenty  of  water,  untwisted,  and  scraped 
on  a  boara,  in  small  handfuls  at  a  time,  witn  a 
blunt  straight  knife,  or  a  long  piece  of  hoop  iron 
fastened  into  a  wooden  handle.  When  all  im- 
purities are  thus,  removed,  the  fibres  may  be 
soaked  for  an  hour  or  two  in  clean  water,  and  then 
haug  up  in  the  shade  to  dry,  the  latter  being  a 
point  of  much  importance,  as  exposure  to  the 
sun  at  fint  is  apt  to  discolour  them.  By  this 
simple  process,  fibres  of  great  length,  of  a  sOky 
appearance,  and  of  a  good  colour,  can  readily  be 
pr^red.  The  scrapings  should  be  well  wamied, 
and  set  aside  in  the  shade  to  dry  as  tow  for 
packing,  or  as  a  material  for  making  paper.  This 
process  is  applicable  to  all  fleshy  or  pulpy  plants, 
such  as  those  known  as  aloe  plants,  the  agave 
and  yncca,  sanseviera  and  plantain.  Prices  have 
been  obtained  in  England  for  fibres  cleaned  in 
this  manner,  double  those  offered  for  fibres  sent  at 
the  same  time,  but  which  had  been  cleaned  by  the 
ordinary  rotting  process. 

In  order  to  save  labour,  the  usual  practice  has 
been  to  steep  the  plants  till  the  sap  and  vegetable 
juices  are  thorougnly  decomposed,  as  the  fibre  can 
then  in  most  instances  be  easily  beaten  or  washed 
out ;  but  this  method,  though  applicable  to  a  certain 
extent  in  cold  climates,  wnere  decomposition 
takes  place  slowly,  is  found  in  India  to  De  very 
injurious  to  the  fibre,  and  to  be  almost  inapplicable 
in  warm  climates,  where  fermentation  often  passes 
into  putrefaction  within  three  days,  and  the  de- 
eomposed  sap  acquires  acid  and  other  properties, 
which  not  only  deprive  the  fibres  of  their  strength, 
but  discolour  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
them  quite  unfit  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Most  vegetable  substances  contain,  besides  the 
fibrous  <assne,  sap,  cellular  tissue,  and  a  little 
colouring  matter.  The  sap  consists  usually  of 
water,  gum,  fecula,  and  alkali,  with  occasionally 
tannin.  When  plants  are  dead  or  dried  up,  thev 
pass  into  a  red  or  brown,  usually  streaked  with 
deep  yellow  and  grey.  It  is  often  possible  to 
detect  a  regular  succession  of  colours  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  same  plant,  and  a  few  very 
useful  lessons  may  be  drawn  from  them, — Ist, 
That  the  pale  yellow  or  greenish  parts  of  a  plant 
contain  fresh,  tender  fibres ;  2d,  that  the  deep 
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green  parts  of  a  plant  contain  fibres  in  full  vigour ; 
and  3d,  that  red  or  brown  parts  indicate  that  the 
fibre  is  past  its  prime  and  beginning  to  decay.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  fibre  becmnes  stiff,  harsh,  and 
often  brittle.  If  plants  be  cut  and  exposed  to  the 
air  or  steeped  in  water,  the  same  succession  of 
colours  ixMf  be  observed  while  they  are  drying 
or  passing  into  decomposition,  and  these  form  a 
criterion  by  which  the  value  of  the  fibr^  may  be 
detected. 

The  above  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  clean- 
ing of  neariy  all  plants.  Some  special  observa- 
tions regarding  particular  classes  may  be  given. 

The  Palms-^Cocoanut  Coir,  —  The  coir  fibre 
from  the  husk  of  the  ripe  cocoanut  is  greatly 
improved  in  quality  and  i^pearanoe  by  Mating, 
washing,-  and  soaking.  The  old  method  of  steeping 
in  salt  water  for  eighteen  months  or  two  years  is 
Quite  unnecesssry,  and  produces  a  harsher  and 
atrtier  coir.  The  tannin  which  this  substance 
contains  prevents  the  fibre  from  rotting;  but 
most  of  tne  coir  of  commerce  is  a  dusty,  harsh 
produce,  while  clean,  and  samples  are  suited  to  a 
superior  class  oi  manufactures,  as  fine  mats  and 
furniture  brushes.  Pahn  leaves  are  employed  for 
thatching  and  making  fans ;  they  do  not  undergo 
any  preparation.  Lnf -stalks  of  the  palms  are 
harsh,  stiff,  and  brittle,  but  if  beaten  and  washed 
thev  become  softer  and  whiter ;  if  carefully  split 
and  drawn  like  wire  through  perforated  steel  plates, 
a  neat,  dean,  and  durable  basket  -  work  might 
be  made  from  them. 

Leaves  of  the  Screw  Pine  make  good  matting. 
Some  neat  kinds  of  basket-work  have  been  made 
from  this  substance ;  it  has  also  been  tried  for 
paper,  and  yields  it  of  good  quality,  light  and 
strong.  Experiments  are  required  to  sepuate  the 
green  parts  of  the  pulp  fn>m  the  white  short  fibre. 

Rtuhee^  Orasees^  and  Sedges, — It  is  uncertain 
whether  differences  depend  upon  the  treatment 
of  the  grass  and  the  modes  of  splitting  it,  or  on 
the  different  qualities  of  the  plants  employed. 
The  Palghat  and  Cochin  mats  have  long  been 
consider^  the  finest  in  the  south  of  India. 

Liliaceous  Plants  include  the  different  varieties 
of  aloe,  agave,  yucca,  fourcroya,  and  sanseviera. 
They  are  sUl  hardy,  require  but  little  care  for  their 
cultivation,  are  comparatively  easily  cleaned,  and 
yield  good  white  fiores  of  considerable  length. 
There  are  large  exports  of  doe  fibre  from  the 
western  coast,  and  the  cultivation  of  these  plants 
might  easily  be  extended  in  India  (see  Report  in 
Records  of  Military  Board  on  Aloe  Ropes  supplied 
to  the  Arsenal  from  the  years  1797  till  1805). 
The  aloe  fibre  contains  a  thick,  viscid,  milky  juice, 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  hard  beating  or 
crushing.  It  is  probable  that  this  juice  gives  the 
aloe  fibre  its  tendency  to  rot  when  much  exposed 
to  moisture. 

«7u^e.— Gorchorus  oapsularis,  G.  olitorius,  and 
Hibiscus  cannabinus,  are  all  three  indifferently 
grown  and  sold  as  jute.  The  whole  of  the  recorded 
evidence  of  Bengal  jute  growers,  brokers,  and 
merchants  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
sentences :— Jute  cultivation  is  easier  and  more 
profitable  than  rice.  The  Bogi,  Gorchoras  oap- 
sularis, is  genenklly  preferred  to  the  Desi,  Gor- 
choras olitorius,  and  to  the  Mesta,  Hibiscus 
cannabinus.  The  latter  is,  however,  pronounced 
to  be  of  good  gloss  and  colour,  though  coarse, 
but  to  be  exported  as  troe  jute.    The  fibre  from 
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the  planto  <mt  jurt  when  ia  flower  it  fiike^  gloMjr, 
nod  Bepamteflqiiiokly  from  the  b«ik«  Xtkbettvierf 
eaaner^  and  dieooloiired,  and  reqoirai  nuxre  iteep- 
ing  when  they  aie  lefi  steading  tiU  the  seed  k 
foiued.  The  deerar  the  water  in  which  the  stalks 
aie  steeped,  the  finer  the  fibve.  It  is  weakened^ 
and  the  eolonr  spoiledi  if  isomeraion  is  ineomplete, 
or  if  less  than  3)  to  8  f«et  of  water  is  used;  if 
0T6r*Bteeping  is  permitted,  or  if  it  is  dried  in 
damp,  cloudy  weather.  Under-steeping  makes  it 
woody.  Stagnant  water  lots  the  Wk  soonest, 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  fibre ;  rmming  water 
does  not  rot  it  qoiekly  enough ;  and  skm  water 
in  any  running  stream  is  best  of  alL  The  plants 
thrire  best  in  good  medium  loam.  Weeding  is 
neoessary)  if  tite  land  is  properly  manured,  it  oan 
be  oropped  with  it  year  after  year. 

Bkeea.^^Tke  diffioulties  met  with  m  cleaning  the 
rheea  fibre  induced  the  Rritiah  Indian  Qof«mmeDt 
to  oSm  a  reward  for  a  suitable  machine ;  but  Lord 
Mayo's  efforts  in  this  direction  did  not  meet  with 
the  success  that  waa  aatidpated,  for  of  the  &2 
maahinea  tendered  in  August  1872,  only  one,  by 
Mr.  Oreig  el  Edinburgh,  was  sabmitted  for  trial, 
and  though  f oond  to  be  unequal  to  the  aUotted 
task,  the  GoTernmint  awarded  a  sum  of  £150  to 
the  inTcntor  as  compensation  for  the  trouble  and 
expense  he  had  incurred,  and  in  consideration  of 
some  points  of  excellence  in  the  design.  Its 
oosttineas,  the  establishment  needed  to  super- 
intend its  working,  and  the  power  required  to 
drive  it,  were  prohibitive.  The  cost  oi  dealing  a 
ton  cl  fibre  by  Mr.  Qreig^s  machine  was  put 
down  at  Rs.  188-2. 

Dr.  J.  Leon  Loubeiran,  of  the  Ecole  de  Phar* 
made  of   Paris,  writing   in  1878,  mentions  a 


ten  days ;  the  bark  and  other  foTCJgB  natter  ace  1 

by  repeated  washing,  and  the  fibres  are  placed  in  Ae 

son  to  dry. 

Fibres  of  a  long  silky  character,  fit  for  inaHng  lopei, 
are  obtained  from  iheAhutUon  ptkpandrwt^  and  a  tbn 
isakoyieldedby  the^.(oiM€tifaittfii.  There  ares 
other  speeies. 

Aaav€  Americana,  or  blue  and  green  laared  aloe.  { 
wild,  and  yields  a  long,  white,  and  strong  fibre,  a  i 
more  mignt  be  made.  It  Is  ▼arionslr  Imown  as  Tslditi 
pat,  Kathale,  Bakas  pattah,  and  Bafcshssi  matala,  ui 
m  wad  for  ordinary  porpoese  by  merely  alrlpyimi  At 
leaves  lor  immediate  nse,  or  soaking  them  for  a  tmi 
till  they  are  suffioisntly  soft  for  maoeratioB.  Ttit 
primitive  method  rots  and  stains  the  fibre,  and  kaas 
lis  valae ;  but  by  pressin^^  the  fresh-cut  leaves  nda 
strong  rollers,  and  separating  and  drying  the  fibre  «tt 
oars  and  skill,  its  appearanoe  and  strengtk  ^M»ald  btss 
mneh  improTed,  that  it  would  ooassuittda  high  pam 
in  the  London  market.  The  nrc^agation  is  eiUaealf 
simple,  may  be  easi^  extended ;  and  the  fibre  has  beta 
shown  to  be  equal  to  the  best  snnn,  jute,  or  Rnsni 
hemp,  and  far  superior  to  the  latter  for  log  fisca. 
The  expressed  juioe,  when  mixed  with  meriar  mi 
applied  to  widls  or  floors,  is  an  effeetnal  rcmei^y  te 
white  ants,  bat  the  smell  is  abominable. 

The  leaves  of  Alettrit  nervosus,  Boxb.,  ue  used  for 
maldng  cordage  ;  they  are  steeped  in  water  for  fiftea 
days,  m  order  to  rot  useless  parts^  and  then  besteB  ts 
separate  ^  fibres. 

^les  JfMiiCB,   IL  miondis,   A.  perloliata* 
id  the  • 


clean  30  to  S9  kitogrammes  of  fibre. 


Ahelmoickui.  Sevecsl  species  of  this  genus  of  the 
Malvacen  yield  fibres.  The  reticulated  fibre  of  A.  Jtad- 
nctaismaae  into  paper,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunny  bags. 

Ahetmotchui  eienlmHu  furnishes  an  excellent  fibre 
for  the  papetmakers.  and  it  is  snorted  to  a  small 
extent  as  a  ropemakuff  material  It  has  a  fine  gtoss, 
which  it  retains  even  when  brown  and  rotten  ^  a  bundle 
was  found  by  Dr.  Boxbuigh  to  bear  a  weight  of  from 
7«to951bs. 

The  fibre  of  the  AhetfMtchw  mo$thakt»  broke  with  a 
weight  of  107  Iba 

An  exedleat  white  fibre  from  the  Ah&humktu  tekm- 
pkMxu  was  exhibited  by  Mr,  Jaffrey  at  the  Kadras 
Exhibition  of  18(7. 

AhdfMiChui  ttfichu  abounds  In  long,  glossy,  white, 
fine,  and  strong  fibres. 

The  fibrsa  of  the  Ah'oma  an^jemn,  another  ef  the 
MalvaeesB,  are  of  great  beauty,  strength,  touglmeaB, 
and  fineness;  and  as  it  grows  aU  over  the SnaL  and m 
far  as  the  Philippines,  and  so  rapidlv  as  to  yield  two» 
three^  and  even  four  cuttings  annually,  aU  fit  for  peel- 
ing, it  is  deserving  of  mere  tiian  common  attention. 
The  bark  is  steeped  in  water  for  a  week  or  mere, 
oeoording  to  the  heat  of  the  weather^  sad  reqoiras  no 
further  cleaning.  The  fibre  is  said  to  be  three  times 
greater  and  one-tenth  stronger  than  that  of  sunn.  A 
cord  of  the  abroma  bore  a  weight  of  74  lbs.,  while 
that  of  sunn  only  66  lbs.  The  fibres  do  not  become 
wMkened  by  ezposve  to  wet,  and  the  phmt  can  be 
cultivated  aa  an  annnaL 

AbnUlon  Indiewm,  another  malvaceoos  plant,  yields 
a  rather  strong  fibre  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  rones. 


vulgaris,  and  the  Ameriean  aloc^ 

yield  fibres  of  great  value.  In  the  year  1^82;  tiie  Gotccb- 

ment  of  India  largely  recommended  their  extended 

culture. 

The  gMntttl  palm,  Arenffa  t&edk&rifgrn»  of  very 
extensive  eoltmre  In  the  Indian  islaBU,  nmiBhBsa 
fibrous  matter  at  the  roots  of  its  fronda,  mneh  resesi- 
bling  black  horse-hair,  of  finer  texture  and  gieatsr 
strength  than  the  husk  of  the  coooanut.  This  sub- 
stance, known  to  Sastem  seamen  aa  'black  rope^'  is 
much  used  for  cables  and  running  rigging^  and  mriim 
grealer  attention  from  maaufaetatera. 

From  the  Bamboo  is  made  aU  the  paper  of  COoaa; 

370  minions  of  a 
popnlatiean — even 
.  „         „  Britain,  under  the 

name  of  India  paper— Is  thus  derived. 

The  paper  mulberry,  the  UroMiaPWrfiii  jHVyr&tov, 
which  tumished  the  aneient  dothing  of  the  Soiitn  Sea 
Islanders,  and  from  whieh  the  Javaneoe  manufiaetsrs  a 
cheap  paper,  of  toughness  and  durability  approading 
to  parchment.  Is  of  value. 

JBojt  is  the  liber  or  cellular  Ussiie,  eonsiating  of  toe|^ 
elongated  vessels,  which  eaa  often  be  aepaiaaid  and 
oonvmied  into  fibrous  material,  nseful  for  cordage  and 
matting.  That  best  known  to  Barope  ia  a  prodaet  ef 
Busiuk  and  obtained  from  the  lime  or  finden  trecb 
the  l^lia  EuTopea,  and  converted  Into  mats  and  shoes. 
A  large  and  interesting  dam  of  fibrous  snbalanmB,  whidk 
haveldtherte  attraoted  baft  little  aitentioa  ia  8.K. 
Asia,  is  tiie  barin  of  trees,  msny  of  whssh  yield  a  stoma 
and  ready  substitute  forrope^  and,  from  me  qnantiiysl 
tannin  which  some  of  them  contain,  they  resist  mois- 
ture, and  retain  their  strength  for  a  long  time.  IHA 
a  little  care,  and  the  employment  of  sfanple  maddnciy, 
exoeUent  lepea  mats,  and  hasketomigM  boprepned 
from  soBM  of  these  substaaoes,  and  thsij  woujld  iso- 
bably  find  a  ready  sale  for  agricultural  and  oommssfliil 
puiposea.  The  Indian  substitutes  for  bast^  wfaSe  they 
raua  amoUg  the  easiest  grown  and  moat  exteadnVf 
distributed  of  aU  its  ^nesft  trees,  wmOir  aiAr 
more  from  the  axe  of  tim  woodnmn  and  Hkm  Mmm 
lighted  by  the  oaltivater  of  Qie  jm^^  etcL,  ttm 
almost  any  other  class  of  trees.  Ia  pUees  in  flwifbi 
India  where  they  were  once  abundan^  tress  are  nsv 
rare.  Ia  forests  under  the  Western  Gwats,  far  to  fhi 
southward,  they  are  sttU  to  be  found  in 


nmnbers.  tut  m  such  plaose  the  poonlalion  is  tea 
seattered  and  migratory  to  take  up  Ine  maaiifasleia 
steadily  and  on  an  eatensive  soala    Pkotidad  t^  gel 

^        -  - . — ww-«^w  «•  Aw^.^..    a  supply  for  making  nets  to  oatoh  the  elk, 

The  plants  ue  gathered  and  freed  of  their  leaves  and  i  the  fimie  elephant,  they  generalhr  mek  m 
la^^^i^^J'^^J^T*  ^^^ '^'  Theyare  I  the  latter  purpose  iJieyfke«iae«Sfnse  the 
then  tied  hi  bundles,  aadplaeeduaderwaier  for  4^iaC  Mm  SfteMdCT^ees. 


^C 


a  supply  for  making  nets  to  oatoh  the  dk,  or  fettsnl 

__  bmkof  ssme 

plaesd  uader  ivaier  for  i^iboQt  I  ^WsieM&'l^eea'     -^—-^ 
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\     AwMnia  tHphpUa^  ttUed  Attthee  nar.  Yepy,  and  Apa, 

i  luui  a  strong,  ooiwse  brown  btt-k,  of  wnioh  the  nativM 

make  lempotiuy  ropes  for  securing  tiiaieh,  matting,  or 

fenessL    The  barks  of  seyeral  other  Bauhinias  are  used 

\  for  Uie  same  purposes.    At%  nar  is  the  bark  of  the 

I  Banhliiia  paryifolia.  of  whieh  matches  for  natire  gtins 

are  made.    This  class  alio  ineludes  the  barks  of  the 

bainlain,  Fiens  Indka,  or  Ala  nar;  of  the  pipal,  Fious 

religioea,  or  Arasa  nar  \  of  the  fleas  raoemosa,  Atti  nar  t 

ifi  the  Fiens  oppodtifoUa,  Bodda  nar;  Ficos,  tp.  (?) 

CHillethy  nar ;  of  the  bark  of  the  Fiens  tomentoea,  also 

tiie  bwks  of  sereral  speoles  of  acacia,  as  the  babol 

(AwMiia  Arabiea),  or  Karooralnm  nar ;  the  white  acacia, 

or  Odaj  nar  ( Aeaeialeacophbea) ;  Yeltraila  nar,  WrightiA 

tfnetona;  and  a  nomber  of  other  plants  not  yet  iden- 

WWttMm 

The  trailing  roota,  twigs,  tendrils,  and  drops  of  a 
mtmber  of  plants  are  nsed  for  the  same  parposes. 

The  basts  of  the  trans-Gangetie  conntties  are  rery 
nttmerons.  The  Theng-ban-sha,  the  Pa-tha-yon-sha. 
-Ae  Sha-phyoo,  the  hgan-tsonng-sha,  Sha-nee,  and 
Jfie-ggrw-et-sha,  are  the  better  known  baats  of  Arakan ; 
and  there  the  Eee-rfw>ot-sha  strips  to  5  to  6  feet  in 
length,  oomposed  of  several  layers,  of  whidi  one  side 
is  smooth  and  compact,  and  the  layera  on  the  other 
aide  thin  bnt  cancellar,  all  baring  a  considerable  degree 
of  toughness. 

Tile  basts  of  Akrab  and  Bnrma  are  Heng-kyo-sha, 
Dam-sha,  Tha-net-shafWa-pree-loo^ha,  and  Sha-goong, 
all  used  in  preparmff  cordage  for  boats,  nets,  eta ;  whole- 
sale market  |nice,  2  rupees  8  annas  per  mannd,  and  all 
are  of  the  inner  bark  of  lorgs  trees. 

The  Sha-nee,  Sha-phm,  and  Theng-ban-sha  of  Akyab 
are  most  plentiful,  and  are  nsed  in  preparing  cordage 
for  boats,  nets,  etc.,  and  their  wholesale  market  price 
is  1  rupee  IS  annas  per  mannd. 

The  CKtand-yormg-aha  of  Akyab  is  nsed  for  cables  and 
strong  nets,  the  wholesale  price  being  8  mpees  4  annas 
per  mannd  ;  and  all  these  fibres  are  mneh  used  hy  the 
inhabitants  of  that  province. 

Three  basts,  eztensirely  nsed  in  Burma  for  making 
ropes,  are  called  That-poot-net-aha,  Sha-laib-way.  and 
Sba-neeu  l^eae  three  basts  appear  to  be  the  inner  oarks 
of  rarions  species  of  Stercnlia  and  allied  plants,  which 
aboond  In  the  districts.  Ther  are  strong  and  endnring 
in  their  nature,  and  some  of  them  have  been  tested  with 
satisfactory  results. 

The  Oama  codU,  Tax.  ,  are  the  stems  of  a  creeper  nsed 
for  tyinff  bnndles  and  other  purposes  instead  of  twine. 

The  Biandrong  rashes  ot  Proyince  TVellesley  erow 
Bpontaneonsly  in  the  rice  fields  after  the  crop  has  been 

gathered,  overspreading  them  like  a  second  crop.  Their 
bre  is  strong,  and  is  locally  nsed  in  the  manufacture 
of  rice  and  sugar  bags,  mats,  etc. :  expeziment  may 
prove  it  to  be  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  Mang-kican0  (Pandanus,  ip.)  is  used  for  matting 
in  province  "Welleslcy. 

The  Olam  tree  bark  is  from  the  Melaleuca  viridiflora, 
Kalaeca. 

The  TdUe  trap  (Artoca^ua,  tp,)  is  used  at  Hassang 
for  fishing-nets. 

The  TaUe  taras  is  of  Singapore,  and  there  is  a  bark 
used  as  twine  in  Siam. 

The  Bark-doth  of  Eeda,  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  is 
manufactured  by  the  Semang,  an  eastern  Negro  tribe  ; 
and  that  of  the  Celebes  (Kaih)  is  made  from  the  bark 
of  the  paper  mulberry.  Mr.  Jaffrey,  at  the  Madras 
ExUbitum  of  1857,  exhibited  a  very  powerful  new  bast 
from  the  Eriodendron  anfractnosum. 

A  bast  or  nar  from  the  Acacia  robusta,  so  common  on 
the  Neilgherries,  has  been  used  for  all  purposes  to  which 
Russian  bast  is  applied  in  gardens  m  Europe.  The 
material  is  strong,  tough,  and  durable,  also  pliable 
when  wetted.  TtitB  bast  could  be  procured  cneaply 
and  in  large  quantities,  as  when  the  trees  are  cut 
down  the  roots  throw  up  numerous  young  shoots  to 
the  height  of  from  6  to  12  feet  in  one  year.  The  bark 
of  this  tree  is  also  a  powerful  tan. 

The  beautiful  fabric,  China  ffrast-cloth,  is  made  in  the 
Canton  Province,  and  largely  exported  to  Europe  and 
America.  The  plant  which  is  supposed  to  produce  this, 
the  Boehmeria  nivea.  is  abundantly  grown  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Eiang-sL  rabrics  of  -mrious  degrees  of  fineness 
ore  made  from  this  fibre,  bnt  none  so  fine  as  that  made 
about  Oanton ;  it  is  also  spun  into  thread  for  sewing  ' 


TOlposes,  and  is  found  to  be  very  strong  and  durable. 
There  are  two  very  distinct  varieties  of  this  plant 
common  in  Ohe-kiang,-~one  the  eoltivated.  the  other 
the  wild.  The  cultivated  variety  has  larger  leaves  tiian 
the  other ;  on  the  upper  side  they  are  of  a  lighter  green, 
and  on  the  under  thev  are  much  more  downv.  The 
stems  also  are  lighter  in  colou^  and  the  whole  plant 
has  a  silky  feel  about  it  which  the  wild  one  wants. 
The  wild  variei^  grows  plentifully  on  sloping  banks, 
on  dty  walls,  and  other  old  and  ruinous  buildings.  It  is 
not  prised  by  the  natives,  who  say  its  fibre  is  not  so 
fine,  and  moje  broken  and  confused  in  its  structure, 
than  the  other  kind.  The  cultivated  kind  yields  three 
crops  a  year. 

The  preparation  of  the  fibre  is  tedious,  and  is  what 
causes  the  difficult  of  sending  It  at  a  cheaper  rate 
into  market.  Dr.  MacGtowan  of  Kingpo  states  that  in 
China  the  last  cutting  is  made  in  September,  and  from 
it  the  finest  cloth  is  made,  the  first  bemg  inferior,  coarse 
and  hard.  On  beine  cut,  the  leaves  are  carefully  taken 
off  on  the  spot ;  the  stalks  taken  to  the  house  and 
soaked  in  water  for  an  hour.  In  cold  weather  the  water 
should  be  tepid.  After  this  the  plant  is  broken  in  the 
middle,  by  which  the  fibrous  portion  is  loosened  and 
raised  trom  the  stalk.  Into  the  interstice  thus  made  the 
operator  thrusts  the  fingernails,  and  separates  the  fibre 
from  the  centre  to  one  extremity  and  then  to  the  other. 
The  stripping  process  is  verr  easy.  The  next  process  is 
scraping  &e  hemp,  to  facilitate  which  the  fibre  is  first 
soaked  in  water.  The  strips  of  hemp  are  drawn  over 
the  blade  of  a  small  knife  or  scraper  from  within  out- 
wards, and,  being  pressed  upon  by  the  thumb^  the 
fibrous  jDortion  of  one  surface,  and  the  mucilap^ous 
part  of  toe  other,  are  thus  taken  off.  The  hemp  is  then 
wiped  dry,  and  the  iHiiteat  seleeted  for  fine  cloth.  It 
it  afterwards  bleached. 

The  directions  for  peeling  the  Chn-ma  or  Tohon-ma, 
in  China,  as  translated  from  the  Chinese,  are  given  as 
follows  }-*-'  When  the  stems  are  all  got  in,  tiiey  are 
split  longitudinally  with  knives  of  iron  or  of  bamboo, 
xhe  bark  is  first  removed,  then  the  lower  lajer  (which 
is  white,  and  covered  with  a  shrivelled  pellicle,  which 
comes  off  by  itself)  is  scraped  off  with  a  knife.  The 
interior  fibres  are  then  seen ;  they  are  to  be  removed 
and  softened  in  boiling  water.  If  the  Tcbou-ma  be 
peeled  in  winter,  the  stems  must  be  previously  steejMd 
in  tepid  wato^  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  more 
easily  split*  The  first  layer  of  Tohou-ma  is  coarse  and 
hardt  and  is  only  good  for  making  common  materials; 
the  second  is  a  little  more  supple  and  fine ;  the  third, 
which  is  the  best,  is  used  for  making  extremely  fine  light 
articles.'  Major  Hannav  writes:— 'When  the  stalks 
have  become  brown  for  about  6  inches  above  the  roots, 
the  top  is  seised  witili  the  left  hand,  and  the  leaves' are 
stripped  off  by  passing  the  ri^t  hand  to  the  ground, 
over  which  the  stalk  is  cut.  The  outer  bark  has  first  to 
be  scraped  off  with  a  blunt-edged  knife,  when  the  exposed 
fibre,  still  attached  to  the  woody  part  of  the  stalk,  is 
placed  in  the  hot  son  to  dry.  On  the  third  morning, 
after  being  exposed  to  the  dew  for  several  hours,  the 
fibre  is  drawn  off.  This  is  done  by  breaking  the  woody 
stelk  right  thiou|^  towards  the  tnicker  end,  and  then 
separatuDg  the  fibre  therefrom,  drawing  it  off  slowly 
towards  the  small  end,  and  repeating  the  process  as 
often  as  neoeasary,  though  much  of  the  fibre  remains, 
and  may*be  taken  off  at  a  second  breaking.'  (The  fibres 
now  require  to  be  carefully  washed.— £en2sy.)  'The 
hanks  of  fibre  are  then  separatelytwisted  at  the  upper 
end,  and  tied  up  in  bnndles.  When  the  threads  are 
required  for  spinning,  they  are  prepiCred  by  drawing 
the  sinale  hanks  several  times  with  a  blunt-edged  slip 
of  bamboo  held  in  the  right  hand,  when  they  are  easUy 
opened  out  to  the  reqmred  fineness  with  the  finders 
and  thumb  naUs.  This  is  certainly  a  rude  and  tedioua 
process.' 

Fibres  of  Sida  tilisef olia  and  Dolichoa  bulbosus  furnish 
cloth  of  coarser  sorts  than  China  nass. 

CalUcarpa  cana  yields  the  arooua  fibre  of  Chittagong. 
Mr.  Sconce  had  some  of  the  fibres  of  this  plant  pre- 
pared, first  by  cutting  the  stems,  which  grew  8  or  4 
feet  mgh,  and  then  steeping.  The  inner  bark  was  then 
easily  stripped  off.  This  was  afterwards  heckled,  and 
a  portion  of  the  fibre  spun  into  thread,  but  it  does  not 
appear  of  much  value  in  a  country  where  so  many 
others  abound.      Captain  Thompson  reported  that  a 
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line  made  from  the  fibre,  forwarded  from  GhiUagong, 
broke  at  onoe,  without  stretohing,  with  only  127  Ibe., 
though  only  the  finest  and  largest  of  the  material  was 
made  into  this  line.  A  line  of  Russian  hemp  of  the 
same  sise  will  sustidn  with  ease  400  lbs.  ;  so  tnat  this 
fiknre  is  much  too  weak  for  either  sailcloth  or  cordage. 
It,  howerer,  possesses  all  the  free  and  kindlv  nature  of 
Aaz,  and  eyen  smells  like  flax.  It  is  easily  worked, 
with  little  or  no  wtAie.—RouU,  Fib,  PL  p.  310. 

Calolrqpii,  a  genus  of  the  Asclepiacen,  has  three 
species,  gigantea,  herbacea,  and  prooera,  which  furnish 
▼aluable  fibres,  all  of  similar  character.  The  nlants 
grow  quite  wild  in  all  kinds  of  lone  places,  and  only  rare 
attempts  to  cultivate  them  hare  ever  been  made.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  people  all  know  the 
exceeding  strength  of  the  cord  made  from  their  fibres. 

Dr.  Wight  says  of  the  fibres  he  tried,  that  the  yercum 
plant,  G.  gigantea,  vields  bv  far  the  strongest  fibre ;  it 
u  a  most  common  plant,  and  may  yet  become  a  valuable 
article  of  export,  u  a  less  costly  mode  of  obtaining  it, 
without  injuring  its  quality,  can  be  found.  One  variety 
has  cream-coloured,  and  the  other  rosy  purple  flowers, 
both,  however,  yielding  indifferently  the  same  excellent 
flbie.  It  is  called  popularlv  the  ginntio  swallow-wort ; 
Madar,  Ak,  or  Akund,  m  Hindustani;  Yercum  or 
Yeriku  in  Tamil ;  and  Kella  jelledoo  in  Telugn.  Its 
fibre,  which  is  strong,  white,  and  fine,  resembles  Belgian 
flax,  and  if  skilfully  prepared,  is  reported  to  be  well 
calculated  for  prime  warp  yarns,  and  capable  of  being 
spun  into  the  finest  thread,  and  to  be  worth  £100  per 
ton  for  such  purposes.  The  following  is  the  result  of 
experiments  of  the  strength  of  fibres,  showing  their 
breaking  weights  :— 

€k>ir, 224  lbs. 

Pooley  mungee  (Hibiscus  cannabtnus),  .  290  „ 
Marool  (Sanseviera  Zeylanica),  .  .  316  „ 
Cotton  (Gossypium  herbaceum),  .  .  346  „ 
Cutthalay  nar  (Agave  Americana),  .  .  362  „ 
Janapa  (Orotalaria  junoea).  Sunn,  Hindi,  407  „ 
Yercum  (Galotropis  gigantea), .        •        •    552  „ 

It  finds  a  habitat,  spontaneously,  where  nothing  else 
will  grow,  indifferent  alike  to  drought  or  hungry  soU, 
the  seeds  being  wafted  about  in  their  silk  cotton 
envelope,  which,  fav  the  way,  has  been  spun  into  fine 
cloth.  The  fibre  u  used  locally  for  stnng,  cordage, 
tiger  traps,  ordinary  nets,  and  durable  fishing  lines,  and 
for  all  purposes  where  strength  and  endurance  are 
required.  The  plant  is  used  more  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, and  for  the  manurial  properties  of  its  leaves  when 
ploughed  into  paddy  lands,  than  for  its  excellent  fibre. 
It  is  a  perennial  shrub.  The  seeds  in  its  lai]ge  green  pod 
are  enveloped  in  a  silky  white  fibre,  which  has  Men 
mixed  with  silk  and  cotton  in  fabrics.  The  charcoal  of 
its  roots  ii  prized  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 
Its  leaves,  buds,  bark,  and  mill^  juice  are  employed  in 
native  medicine,  for  their  emetic,  diaphoretic,  and  pur- 


gative properties  ;  and  the  inspissated  juioe  resemoles 
caoutchouc,  but  is  a  conductor  of  electricity.  It  yields 
an  ardent  spirit.  It  is  the  Bar  spirit  of  the  Western 
Ghats  of  India,  and,  according  to  Barth,  the  Giya  of  the 
AMcan. 

OoUon  is  largely  grown  in  India,  is  almost  the  sole 
fibrous  product  fabricated  into  cloths  for  ordinary  cloth- 
ing, much  of  it  being  exported  raw  to  Burope  and 
America,  to  be  returned  in  the  form  of  twiit  and  yam, 
piece-goods,  etc.  About  half  of  it  is  sent  to  Great 
Britain,  the  bulk  of  the  other  half  going  to  France, 
Austria,  and  Italy. 
1874-75,  .  .  6.600,086  owt.  Be.  15,25,73,416 
1875-70,     .    .     5,009,788    „  18,27,89,635 

1876-77,     .    .     4,557,915    „  11,74,61,836 

1877-78»     .     .     3,459,077    „  9,38.35,340 

1878-79,     .    .     2,966,060    „  7,91,30,458 

1879-80.     .    .     3,949,701    „  11,14,91,778 

It  is  largely  flnrown  in  the  tracts  1500  to  3000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  E.  I.  Gompany  made  great  efforts 
to  improve  the  staple,  and  to  mtrodnoe  new  varieties, 
and  the  produce  of  Dluirwar,  Hingun^^t,  Nagpur, 
Berar,  and  Kandesh.  Gotten  ropes  and  cotton  canvas 
are  largely  made  from  it. 

Coir  is  the  commercial  name  for  the  fibre  of  the 
cocoanut,  Gocos  nudfera.  It  is  very  extensively  used 
throughout  the  south  of  Asia.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  19th  centuxy,  in  Malabar  and  Geylon.  eveiy 
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available  spot  within  the  inflnenoe  of  the  ae^- 
was  being  devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  ocm 
Along  the  western  coast  of  the  Madras  ProTinoea*  the 
wavy  downs  near  the  sea-borders,  which  hmA  liitiiaitw 
produced  only  a  stunted  and  w<nrthlesa  crop  of  gam, 
were  everywhere  levelled,  broken  up,  and  naaiuEred,  m 
as  to  form  the  beds  of  future  plantanona. 

Croialaria  Juncea  is  a  plant  of  the  order  Fabaews 
It  is  extensively  cnltivatecl  in  many  parts  of  Indisi,  and 
to  the  east  of  India,  for  the  sake  c£  its  filarea.  Tkem 
form  one  of  the  hemps  of  commerce,  sometimea  asMadas 
hemp,  also  Indian  hemp,  also  sunn  hemp;  amonas*  the 
Tamil  people  as  Wuckoo  nar  or  Jani^Mi  nar,  in  Tu^gass 
Shanamoo.  It  is  cultivated  in  Bajamundrj  as  a  seosnd 
crop  on  wet  lands  with  profit  to  the  ryot,  and  is  planted 
in  November  and  plucked  in  March.  It  ia  of  impsst- 
ance  in  the  great  agricultural  districts  to  the  east  ot  tbs 
Godavery,  in  Malabar,  Ganara,  Darwar,  M^«oi«,  im  sH 
the  great  grain  countnes  to  the  south,  and  in  Kandei^ 
There  ii  a  common  belief  that  a  cow  in  calf,  if  tied  wilh 
a  rope  of  sunn,  wUl  miscanj.  In  Gnjerat  it  is  oAea 
sown  for  a  green  manure,  being  plou^^ed  into  the  lend 
just  after  the  flower  has  appeitfed.  Also  in  the  ooDee- 
torate  of  Broach,  it  is  somewhat  extensiyeiy  cultivatod 
on  those  broken  lands  and  edges  of  rayinea,  which 
decline  from  the  level  of  the  Khannun  or  blaefc  soil  to 
the  Myhee  river.  In  cleared  patches  of  tlte  differeat 
forests  which  skirt  and  lie  at  ttie  foot  of  the  Ghats,  it 
is  regularly  cultivated  as  a  rotation  crop. 

The  plant  ii  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and,  after  the 
seeds  are  beaten  out,  the  steins  are  immersed  in  ranniBg 
water  for  four  or  five  days^^  and  the  fibres  are  then 

:,  and  made 
p^per,  and 
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stronger  if  left  in  salt  water ;  and  if  carefnll j  pr^^red 
yield  foss  and  hemp  of  excellent  quality,  and  m  its 
cleanest  condition  always  sells  in  Britain  at  £45  to  £50 
the  ton  for  twine  or  common  purxM>ses.  When  prepared 
with  the  patent  liquid,  tiiey  compare  with  the  best  flax, 
and  sell  at  £80  the  ton.  In  India  its  price  ranges  from 
Bs.  30  to  140  the  ton.  Another  species  or  variety, 
G.  tenuifolia,  the  Jubbulpur  hemp,  yields  a  strong 
fibre  equal  to  Bussian  or  Polish  hemp. 

/7ax.— linum  usitatiasimum  is  grown  in  every  part 
of  India,  sometimes  extensively,  bat  almost  exdusively 
for  its  seeds.  It  is  often  sown  as  an  edging  crop  to 
wheat  and  other  grain,  because  it  is  not  eatenliy  c^tle 
in  the  green  state.  The  reason  given  for  its  being  sown 
in  both  loDg^  and  cross  drills,  is  that  the  plant,  being 
weakly,  requires  close  sowing  to  guard  it  against  the 
action  of  the  weather. 

In  Yisagapatam  it  is  cultivated  chiefly  as  an  oU-aeed, 
which  is  also  the  case  to  some  extent  in  Gaddanah, 
where,  as  well  as  in  the  Godavexy  district,  it  is  naed  for 
feeding  cattle.  In  Yizagapatam,  however,  the  use  of  its 
fibre  in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  is  not  unknown,  as 
the  collector  states  that  the  Gudabah  females  (a  InQ 
tribe)  are  clothed  with  a  coarse  linen  of  their  own 
making.  Beyond  Galikondah  there  are  plains  3000 
feet  above  the  sea,  very  similar  to  the  Mysore  conntry, 
where  it  could  be  grown  to  any  extent. 

In  Bellary,  South  Arcot,  and  Tinnevelly,  gunnies  sze 
mannfactuied  from  its  fibres. 

In  Tanjore  it  is  prized  for  the  excellent  manure  whidi 
its  leaves  and  roots  supply. 

In  South  Ganara  its  fibres  are  used  for  maVitig  fishing 
nets  and  lines,  and  probablv  the  same  nse  is  made  of  it 
in  the  adjoining  dismct  of  North  Ganara. 

Flax  grown  on  the  Neilgherries  was  forwarded 
to  Bngland.  where  it  was  valued  at  £28  per  ton,  or 
nearly  eaual  to  the  best  Bussian  flax.  But  the  profit 
derived  nom  it  is  only  4  rupees  per  acre,  which  ia  kss 
than  that  obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  other  prodttctk 

"  ^     '  tobe 

,  -      - .  kooringa. 

grow  abundantly  in  Southern  India. 

The  imports  of  flax  into  Britain  range  near  to  100^000 
tons,  valued  about  £40  the  ton,  from  Kusaia,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Belgium. 

JETemjA,  in  India,  is  a  commercial  term  applied  to  thefibres 
of  several  plants,— to  rheea  fibre  of  the  Boehmeria  nivca, 
to  that  of  the  true  hemp,  Gannabis  sativa,  to  the  fibres  of 
a  species  of  Grotalaria,  G.  tenuifolia  being  known  as 
Jubbulpur  hemp ;  Madras  hemp  is  the  sunn  fibre  of 


«UHU  i>n»i  oDtauea  oy  ine  cuiu vauou  oi  outer  proa 

The  most  promising  substitutes  for  flax  appear 
the  pine-apple,  yercum,  palay,  ootrum,  and  koor 
Sevoal  of  tnese  grow  abundantly  in  Southern  Indi 
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Crotel«ria  jtmoea;  brown  and  other  hempt  are  tpeciea 
of  HibiBons ;  Manilla  hemp  is  from  the  Mnsa  textilkk 
In  China  there  are  three  plants  which  produce  a  fibre 
made  into  eloth,  known  under  this  name,  ris.  the 
OumabiB  lattva,  or  hemp,  at  Canton,  the  Boehmeria 
(Urtica)  nivea,  a  apeoiee  of  nettle  grown  about  Snchan. 
and  the  Sida  tib«fo]ia  near  Tien-tain-fu  (WillianuT 
Middle  Kingdom,  p.  106).  The  nettle  hemp  is  culti- 
wmted  in  the  proTinoes  north  of  the  Meiling,  but  the 
nlant  also  grows  in  Foh-kien.  The  grass-doth  made 
from  it  is  not  so  much  used  for  common  dresses  as 
eotton  and  silk.  This  has  been  noticed  under  the  word 
Boehmeria. 

In  cultivating  suno,  hemp,  or  fiax,  the  seeds  should 
be  sown  thickly  together,  in  order  that  they  may  shoot 
up  into  long  wand-like  plants,  which  will  yield  much 
longer  fibres,  and  be  much  less  branched  thiui  if  sown 
wide  and  freely  exposed. 

Hemp. — The  Himalayan  districts  of  Kamaon,  Garh- 


waL  and  Kote  Kangra  abound  in  true  hemp  of  the  finest 
quality,  cultivated  both  on  account  of  its  fibr 
the  different  preparations  of  bhang. 


fibro  and  for 
Thefibroissold 
among  themselves  for  2  rupees  for  82  lbs.,  or  about 
6a.  a  cwt.  Hemp  sent  by  D.  F.  Madeod,  Esq.,  as 
th«  produce  of  Kote  Kangra,  was  highly  approved 
c^  in  England.  The  culturo  seems  to  be  very  well 
understood  in  many  parts  of  the  hills,  as  they  carefully 
preparo  and  usually  manure  the  ground,  thin  the  plants 
to  within  3  or  5  inches,  and  cut  the  male  plant, 
phoolbhanga,  which  flowers  but  has  no  seed,  a  month 
or  six  weeks  before  the  female  plant,  |oolanga  or  ghool- 
bhanga,  which  has  seed,  the  latter  bem^  cut  about  the 
end  M  September.  Kote  Kangra  hemp  is  strong.  It  is 
at  the  same  time  liked  for  its  colour  and  texture,  and 
would  be  certain  to  be  employed  for  all  the  puiposes 
for  which  the  best  hemp  is  required,  if  it  could  be 
procured.  It  is  grown  throughout  Southern  Asia,  to 
obtain  its  intoxicating  resin  or  charras,  and  its  leaves 
for  bhang.  In  several  places  the  Musalman  {wpula- 
tioa  are  just  as  great  consumers  of  the  intoxicating 
hemp  product  as  the  Hindus.  In  Sind  the  extent  to 
whidi  it  is  used  by  all  classes  is  frightful.  In  China, 
a  gigantic  species  of  hemp  (Cannabii),  growing  from 
10  to  15  feet  in  height,  is  also  a  staple  summer  crop. 
This  is  chiefly  used  in  makinff  ropes  and  string  of 
various  sises,  such  articles  being  m  demand  for  tracking 
the  boats  up  rivers  and  in  the  canals  of  the  country. 

Bibuciu  eannabinus,  or  Dekhani  hemp,  is  grown 
daring  the  rainy  season  for  local  requirements,  as  much 
for  its  olible  leaves  as  for  its  fibre.  It  is  an  annual  of 
from  3  to  3i  months'  duration,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  it  is  fit  to  be  plucked  up  for  the  steeping  process, 
necessary  for  the  extraction  of  the  fibre.  It  is  of  good 
colour,  from  7  to  9  feet  long,  fine  to  the  touch,  and  with 
a  ^ky  gloss.  The  best  selected  fibre  would,  for  rope  and 
cordage,  equal  in  appearance  that  made  from  Manilla 
hemp,  BO  much  in  request  for  yachting  purposes ;  the 
second  and  ti^ird  kinds  would  comein  for  coarser  descrip- 
tions of  the  above  manufactures ;  while  the  refuse,  indud- 
ing  cuttings,  rejections,  and  the  root-ends,  would  find  a 
ready  market  among  the  papermakers.  The  fibre  is 
known  in  Bengal  as  Mesta  pat  or  Koshta,  and  Walaiti 
sunn ;  it  consi&red  equal  to  sunn  hemp ;  is  exported  in 
small  quantities,  and  manufactured  into  coarse  sacking 
or  guimy,  and  into  ropes,  twine,  and  nets ;  and  latterly, 
in  Mysore,  into  a  superior,  closely  woven  matting, 
which  looks  and  wean  well.  Generally  the  crop  u 
grown  only  as  a  secondary  consideration  in  drills  among 
the  ngi  in  Mysore,  and  similarly  among  the  jowari  in 
the  Northern  Circars,  though  in  and  about  Bajamundry 
it  is  said  to  be  in  some  instances  cultivated  as  a  special 
crop  by  itself. 

The  plants  are  ordinarily  cut  after  the  formation  of 
the  seed,  and  left  to  dry  in  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two, 
when  they  are  steeped  in  stagnant  water,  till  the  bark 
is  su£Bieientlv  rotted  to  allow  of  the  easy  extniction  of 
the  fibre,  which  is  sun-dried  for  use  or  export.  The 
ordinary  process  is  to  beat  the  softened  park  on  a 
•tone^  by  which  unequal  pounding  much  of  it  adheres 
to  the  fibre,  which  u  further  discoloured  by  careless 
■un-drying.  Long  steeping  in  stagnant  water  is  another 
Uot  in  its  preparation.  It  should  be  cut  just  as  it 
is  in  flower,  and  left  in  swathes  or  bundles  for  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-aix  hours  to  diry  partially  la  the 
sun,  when  they  should  be  steeped  in  running  water 


just  sttfflcietttly  long  to  admit  of  the  ready  separation 
of  the  fibre,  which  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and 
dried  under  shade,  as  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  causes 
it  to  deteriorate  in  colour,  touch,  and  strength,  and 
London  broken  judge  much  by  sight  and  toudi.  Hie 
time  that  the  bundles  should  remain  immersed  has  to 
be  regulated  by  those  skilled  in  the  matter,  with 
great  judgment  and  frequent  inspections,  for  if  the 
process  of  fermentation  is  carried  even  a  little  too  far, 
the  fifare  is  spoiled. 

Under  the  name  of  Poondi,  it  is  cultivated  exten- 
sively at  Nuddea,  Hoogly,  Farridpur,  Bakarganj,  and 
elsewhere,  as  a  variety  of  jute,  and  is  called  bastard 
jute,  but  is  as  fit  for  papermaking  as  true  jute.  It  is 
sold  as  and  along  with  jute,  and  is  employed  in  Bengal 
for  all  the  purposes  of  jute.  Paper  is  largely  made 
from  it  at  Dacca,  Mymensing,  Dinajpur,  and  Noak- 
haUy,  where  it  ii  prepared  by  bein^  boiled  with  lime. 

Sibitcua  MihdaTtffa  yields  a  similar  fibre,  also  called 
mestMMit  or  pulaohi.  The  Boselle  is  erown  at  Puri 
and  Bhagulpur,  and  the  Bendikai  largely  at  Hoogly, 
and  24  Parganas,  Nuddea,  Munhidabad,  Koch-Bahar, 
and  Puri,  and  less  so  in  many  other  districts,  the 
fibre  being  exported  as  jute.  In  Travanoore  the  Hibiscus 
tiliaceus  is  cultivated,  but  it  is  not  an  annual,  and 
therefore  yields  a  less  remunerative  crop.  The  Hibiscus 
plants  will  continue  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  agii 
cultural  population  of  its  native  places.  H.  furoatus  of 
the  Ghats  and  Bengal  yields  abundance  of  strong  white 
flar^  fibres,  but,  being  vei^  prickly,  is  unfit  for  himdling. 
The  J'uncoceor  or  rush  tnbe,  Juncus  Indicus  and  others, 
are  empli^ed  for  making  the  bottoms  of  chain  and 
mats.  J.  effusus  of  Japan  is  cultivated  to  be  made 
into  floor  mats.  In  China  a  spedes  of  Juncus  is  a  great 
crop.  Its  stems  are  woven  mto  beautiful  mats,  used 
by  the  natives  for  sleeping  upon,  for  covering  the  floors 
of  rooms,  and  for  many  other  useful  purposes.  This  is 
cultivated  in  water,  somewhat  like  tne  rice-plant,  and 
is  therefore  always  planted  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
valleys ;  the  harvest  of  thii  crop  is  in  the  oeginning  of 
July,  and  hundreds  of  the  natives  are  then  employed 
in  dxying  it.  The  river's  banks,  uncultivated  land,  the 
diy  gravelly  bed  of  the  river,  and  every  other  available 
spot,  is  taken  up  with  this  operation.  At  grey  dawn  of 
morning  the  sheaves  or  bundles  are  taken  out  of  tem- 
porary sheds,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  the 
rain  and  dew,  and  shaken  thinly  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  In  the  afternoon,  before  the  sun  has  sunk 
very  low  in  the  horizon,  it  is  gathered  up  again  into 
sheaves,  and  placed  under  cover  for  the  night.  And 
so  the  process  of  winnowing  goes  on  day  by  day  until 
the  whole  of  the  moisture  is  dried  out  of  the  reeds. 
They  are  then  bound  up  firmly  in  round  bundles,  and 
either  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  conntry,  or  taken  to 
Ningpo  and  other  towns  where  the  manufacture  of  mats 
is  carried  on,  on  a  large  scale. 

Hie  true  Jute  of  Indian  commerce  is  the  fibres  of 
Corchorus  capsularis  and  C.  olitorius.  It  has  been  an 
export  from  India  to  Great  Britain  since  tbe  year  1833, 
but  is  now  exported  to  the  extent  of  about  300,000  tons, 
value  up  to  nearly  four  millions  sterling.  Between 
1874-75  and  1879-80,  the  value  of  aU  the  exporta  of 
rawjute,  gunny  bags,  gunny  cloths,  rope  and  twine, 
'-'  -       Bs.  3;i48,55,221    "^ 


1874-75, 
1875-76, 
1876-77, 


3,29,45,209 
3,85,61,242 


1877-78, 
1878-79. 
1879-80. 


Bs.  4,28,92,407 
4,89,88,604 
5,56,53,944 


The  sowing  is  in  April  and  May,  andin  July  and  August 
the  plants  are  from  3  to  12  feet  high,  are  cut  down,  made 
into  bundles,  which  are  placed  in  shallow  water.  When 
the  bark  separates,  and  the  stalk  and  fibres  become 
softened,  they  are  taken  up  and  untied ;  they  are  then 
broken  off  two  feet  from  the  bottom,  the  bark  is  held  in 
both  hands,  and  the  stalk  removed.  The  fibres  are  then 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  are  cleaned  for  the  market.  They 
are  soft  and  silky,  and  much  care  is  needed  during  the 
steeping  to  prevent  undue  decomposition.  All  the 
sackmg  of  India  ii  made  from  it,  and  it  ii  largely  ex- 
ported from  Bengal  to  the  Dutch  and  SpanishpoBses- 
sions  in  Asia,  to  America  and  to  Austrslia.  The  raw 
fibre  of  the  jute,  with  a  little  wool,  has  been  manu- 
factured into  good,  useful,  and  substantial  can>eting, 
which  can  be  sold  at  the  vei^  moderate  price  of  8id.  a 
yard.  At  an  industrial  exhibition  held  at  Dundee,  tnere 
was  at  one  end  of  a  case  the  hanh,  woody-looking  jute 
stalks,  and  through  each  stage,  of  fibre  to  yam  and  fine 
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threftd ;  in  a  teoond  case  were  amnged  oomm  tad  flne 
fomny  bagi,  paokiiig  cloths,  ooane  and  fine  towelling, 
differcnt  desoriptioni  of  plain  and  coloured  paddings, 
pooketings  and  linings,  ornmb  and  other  eloths,  ladies' 
chignons,  and  brilliant-looking  rugs  and  carpets,  that 
for  design  and  coloor  were  said  not  to  compare  unfaroar- 
ably  wilSi  those  made  from  wool.  The  Amerioan  imports 
of  Goni  (ganny)  sacking  and  the  raw  material  haye 
decroMed  since  they  hare  practically  ascertained  their 
ability  to  raise  the  plant  in  the  southern  districts, 
which,  nnder  their  more  careful  culture,  will  of  course 
improre.  In  China  the  staple  summer  crops  are  those 
which  yield  textile  fibres.  Jute  Is  grown  in  China  to 
a  very  large  extent,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
sacks  and  bags  for  holding  rice  and  other  grains.  It  is 
stated  that^e  celebrated  China  hemp,  called  Lookina 
or  green  hemp,  which,  aocordinff  to  Messrs.  Jardine 
Skinner  &  Co. » is  grown  in  the  Hankow  districts  for 
conrersion  into  grass-doth,  is  nothing  but  jute,  of  which 
plant  they  say  the  description  and  particulars  exactly 
compare  with  the  Chinese  hemp,  and  that^  in  addition 
to  its  culture,  the  Chinese  import  it. 

The  Muia  genus  of  plants,  the  plantain  or  banana 
tribe,  is  well  known  from  two  of  its  species,  M.  para- 
disiaea  and  M.  textilis.  Of  all  the  snbsttttttes  for  hemp, 
probably  the  most  important  is  that  obtainable  from 
the  banana  or  musa ;  tne  stem  of  all  of  the  species  pro- 
duces a  fibre  of  some  utiUty.  Yery  little  attention  has 
ever  been  paid  to  the  cleaning  of  its  fibres,  though  the 
most  conspicuous  amongst  the  Indian  fibrous  phmtB.  It 
it  everywhere  cultivated  in  the  plains  of  India  for  its 
fruit.  It  bears  fruit  only  once,  and  is  then  eat  down 
and  left  to  rot  upon  the  ground.  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  from  this  plant  alone  a  quantity 
of  fibre  of  admitted  valuable  qualitr,  applicable  to 
the  manufacture  of  every  spedies  of  cloth  or  other 
article  usually  made  from  flax  or  hemp,  and  of  equal 
quali^,  and  it  can  be  used  with  no  less  facility  and 
advantage  in  the  manufaeture  of  paper.  It  yields  an 
excellent  substitute  for  hemp  or  linen  thread.  On 
cutting  down  the  stem,  remove  old,  stained,  or  withered 
leaves,  and  strip  off  the  difTerent  lavers.  liay  a  leaf- 
stalk on  a  long  flat  board  with  the  inner  side  upper- 
most, sciape  off  the  pulp  with  a  blunt  piece  of  hom> 
iron  or  old  spoon ;  turn  it,  and  treat  the  outer  side 
similarly.  When  a  bundle  is  obtained  of  these  partially 
cleaned  fibres,  wash  it  briskly  in  a  large  quanti^  of 
water,  rubbing  and  shakin|:  it  to  get  rid  quickly  of 
all  the  sap  and  pulp ;  apread  them  out  in  thin  layers 
or  hang  them  in  the  wmd  to  dry,  but  exposure  to  the 
sun's  says  imparts  a  brownish*7eilow  l^nge. 

Mitta  texHlis  is  the  weH-known  abaca  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  The  fruit  is  harsh,  small,  and  uneatable 
when  allowed  to  ripen,  but  in  practice  the  ripening  is 
prevented,  for  the  flower  is  nipped  off,  and  that  in- 
creases the  strength  of  the  fibre.  It  has  been  Immemori- 
ally  cultivated,  and  contributes  largely  to  the  clothing 
of  the  four  millions  of  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines, 
besides  being  largely  exported  in  fhe  raw  state.  It  is 
made  Into  cordage  in  the  eountnr,  and  cloth  of  a  rery 
fine  quality  and  of  great  duraUUty.  In  Great  Britain 
it  is  only  known  in  the  raw  state,  under  the  name  of 
Manilla  hemp ;  and  Qreat  Britain  in  1877.  1878,  and 
1879  was  recMvhig  about  18,000  tons,  value  £490,000,  or 
£27  a  ton.  The  cost  of  this  article  at  the  port  t>f  Manilla 
is  about  £14  a  ton ;  it  is  the  coarsest  fibres  only  that  are 
exported,  aU  the  finer  being  retained  for  cloth,  which  as 
yet  has  not  been  made  except  in  the  Philippines.  The 
fine  grass-cloth,  ships'  cordage  and  ropes  used  in  th# 
South  Sea  whale  fisheries,  are  made  from  this  substance. 
The  outer  stalks  of  the  stem  leaves  yield  the  thickest  and 
strongest  fibres.  Musa  textilis  is  propagated  by  trans- 
planting the  suckers  that  spring  up  about  the  roots  of 
the  old  plants.  Hie  abaca  is  generallv  planted  in  the 
cacao  gardens,  to  shelter  the  shrubs  nrom  the  heat  of 
the  sun ;  and  it  seems  to  be  only  in  Albay,  Leyte,  and 
on  the  north  coast  of  Mindanao  that  it  is  cultivated 
expressly  as  an  article  of  oommeree.  the  production  of 
sugnr  absorbing  the  attention  of  planters  in  district* 
more  adjacent  to  the  capital.  The  filaments  ar^ 
detached  from  the  stem  by  a  very  rimple  procesa,  which 
closely  resembles  the  mode  of  preparing  hemp  in  Extrcfpe, 
The  Musa  textilis  is  sud  to  groW  on  the  Ohats  from 
Cape  Comorin  northward ;  but  on  the  northern  riopet 
of  the  Ghats  the  plant  does  not  reach  a  height  fitted 
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to  affotd  a  fibre  of  more  than  two  leet  in  lengOi.  Its 
strength  is  well  known  to  the  Ghat  i>eople,  ivho  em^ 
it  oooftsdonally  for  domestle  purposes  in  ropei 
as  well  as  use  the  stem  for  tood.  Thia  may  i 
be  the  Musa  superba  of  the  Dindigul  vaUeys,  at  ]  _ 
elevations  on  the  Travancore  mountaina,  and  wild  en 
the  Neilgherries  at  7000  feet.  It  evidently  xeqwires  a 
rich  volcanic  soil;  it  would  probably  snoeoed  in  tke 
Moluccas  and  in  the  islands  east  of  Java. 

Ifdumbium  apeeioium,  the  lotut,  yidds  a  useful  ftra 
from  its  stalk. 

In  the  Bed  Sea,  cables  are  used  formed  of  the  eoating 
of  the  branches  of  the  date  tree,  Pkcenix  dael3f9^a^ 
At  Oopada,  the  same  material  is  used  mixed  witfi  a 
proportion  of  fibre  of  the  kaldera  bush,  the  Paadaaai 
odoratissimus.  The  leaf-stalks  are  made  into  baakelk 
The  leaves  of  the  vOd  date  frte^  Phoenix  aylvestrii^ 
and  of  the  P.  farinifera  are  made  into  ma.tB,  and  tte 
leaf-stalk  into  ropes,  for  draw-ropee  for  wells. 

The  NeUgherry  netUet  X7rtica  heterophyUa,  is  a  voy 
ferocious-looking  plant,  the  least  toneh  pirodacing  a 
most  acute  though  quiekly  subsiding  pain.  Ite  baxk 
abounds  in  a  fine  white,  glossy,  alk-like,  Btnmg  fibn. 
The  Todawar  race  separate  fliii  fiaz  by  boOiBg  the 
plant,  and  spin  it  into  their  coarse  thnnd.  If  we8 
prepajTtfd  and  proonraUe  in  quantity,  it  is  fitted  to  eora- 
pete  with  flax  for  tlie  manufaetore  of  eren  ▼eiy  fias 
textae  fabrics.  Mr.  M*Iver  alludes  to  the  sopenar 
quality  of  the  fibre  of  the  Neilgheny  nettle,  as  eom- 
manding  the  high  price  of  £45  to  £60  per  ton  in  tfcs 
rough  state,  and  well  worth  the 
Government  for  its  cultlvatimi. 

The  leares  of  the  MXnmdMHipine-appltptamif  j 
sativa.  are  lai^ly  used  in  the  Malay  Feninsala  aad  ia 
the  isuuids  of  the  Archipelago,  to  furnish  dHf erant  sotti 
of  pine-apple  fibre,  from  tiie  coarse  material  need  for 
cordage  to  the  finest  thread  for  weaving  do^  Fflvs 
of  the  pine-apple  is  the  Pina  of  the  inhaMants  ef  ^ 
Philippines,  who  manufaeture  from  it  th^  finest 
fabrics.  The  Chinese  in  the  Boropean  settieoients 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  prepare  the  fibre  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  exporitfng  it  to  Chin%  where  it  ii 
in  great  esteem  for  thready  and  for  weavhig  fine 
textures.  The  process  of  extracting  aad  Ueadiiag 
the  fibres  Is  exce^ingly  simple,  and  ^e  first  step  is  to 
remove  the  fieshy  or  succulent  side  cf  the  leaf.  A 
Chinese,  astride  on  a  narrow  stool,  extends  on  it»  in 
front  of  him,  a  frfne-apple  leaf,  one  end  of  which  is 
kept  firm,  being  pfaMsed  beneath  a  small  Inin^e  of  doth, 
on  which  he  sits.  He  then  with  a  kind  of  two-hasdled 
plane  made  of  bamboo  removes  the  succulent  matter. 
Another  man  receives  the  leares  as  they  are  plaaed, 
and  with  his  thumb  nail  loosens  and  gathers  the  fibres 
about  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  whidi  enables  him  by  one 
effort  to  detach  the  whole  of  them  from  the  outer  skm. 
The  fibres  are  next  steeped  in  water  for  some  time,  after 
which  they  are  washed  in  order  to  free  them  from  the 
matter  that  still  adheres  and  Mnds  them  tcgetha. 
They  are  now  laid  out  to  diy  and  bleach  on  rude  frames 
of  split  bamboo.  The  process  of  steeping,  wasldng,  and 
exposing  to  the  sun  is  repeated  for  some  days,  nnm  tiis 
fibres  are  considered  to  be  properly  bleadied.  Withoel 
further  preparation,  they  are  sent  mto  town  for  exporta- 
tion to  China. 

Santeviera  Ze^anita.  the  bowstring  hemp,  is  a  plant 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Indu  and  of  BengaL  ^e  leaves  ais 
three  or  four  feet  long.  Hier  are  steeped  in  water  for 
several  dars,  to  decompose  the  pulpy  party  bat  fttef 
are  apt  to  become  discoloured  by  this  pirooeaa.  A  better 
plan  IS  to  beat  the  leaf  and  pkce  it  cm  a  hoard,  nd 
remove  the  ptdp  br  scraping  with  a  rough  sUek  or  ii«i 
till  all  the  puw  be  removed.  100  Iba.  of  the  leaves 
yield  87  lbs.  of  clean  fibre.  Boyle  wrote  that  tiie  flbte, 
though  as  fine  and  soft  as  human  hair,  possessed  extra- 
ordinary strength  and  tenacity,  and  when  prepared  in 
haoks  bore  so  strict  a  resemblance  to  raw  sfir,  that  the 
difference  could  not  be  easily  distinguished  when  the 
two  Were  exhibited  side  by  side.  It  is  known  ht  tiie 
tame  of  bowstring  hemp,  Marodi  Moorva,  and  Ohaga 
or  Saga,  In  the  different  Analects,  and  is  used  for  ropes, 
twine,  thread,  bowstrings,  and  in  Trichinopohr  hx 
paper,  and  it  has  been  spun  into  doth  of  tiie  finest 
quality.  It  is  grown  to  some  small  extent  in  parts  of 
tne  Peninsula,  and  more  largely  at  Nbakhally,  Shaha- 
bad,  Hazaribagh,  and  Singbhum. 


Fioua 


nous  ELASTIOA. 


FIGTJSy  a  genoB  of  plants  Mmging  to  the 
nataial  aidar  Urticaoe».  The  number  of  apeciefi  la 
gieat,  and  tbej  are  all  either  tropical  or  inhabitantB 
of  msnn  conntnee.  Borne  an  flmall  plants,  oUiefs 
ore  among  tiie  largest  ti^ees  ci  the  f<»eBt ;  others 
of  them  yield  a  useful  caontohoue ;  aereial  of 
ihem  yield  fibrous  materials  used  for  eordage, 
for  half  stuff  and  papermaldng ;  and  the  banyan 
tree  and  the  pipal  tiee,  F.  Indica  and  F*  leligiosa, 
are  highly  ornamental  plants.  Sercral  throw  out 
aerial  roots  Irom  their  branches,  whieh  grow  into 
the  ground,  and  again  throw  out  IsanefauBB.  F. 
earicay-the  fig  tree,  is  cultivated  in  many  psrts  ol 
lodUu  F.  Benjamin<Hde8,1^e  Tenasserim  oanyan 
tree,  drc^  aerial  roots  like  the  Indian  fig  tree, 
grows  aoudst  mangroves  and  near  tidal  streams. 
The  root  of  F.  ezoeisa,  Vahl.^  of  Peninsular  India 
and  the  Molueoas  is  given  in  decoction  as  a  pur- 
gativa  A  soft  grey  timber  is  obtsined  from  the 
F.  gooleesia,  B^.^  which  grows  in  Hindustsa 
and  Ohulia  Nagpur.  F.  heteropbyOa,  Boxb.^ 
Wal*ahatoo,  SraoH.,  is  common  in  Ceylon  in 
daaip  shady  places.  F.  infectoria,  WiUde.,  is  of 
Ceylon  and  India,  and  its  bark  is  chewed  with 
betel  in  lien  of  the  areca  nut.  F.  lacoifeia,  Roxb., 
Nooga-gasB,  BmoH.,  k  not  uncommon  in  the 
oentnd  province  of  Oeylon.  F.  lanceolata,  Roxh. 
Thapan,  Bukh.,  of  Pegu,  yields  a  soft,  useless 
wood.  F.  faieida^  AiLj  the  Kapootoo-bo-|^  of 
Oeykm,  ooenrs  in  the  drier  parts  of  that  ishmd. 
F.  nitida,  Thunb,,  which  grows  in  the  sooth  of 
China  and  in  msny  parts  of  India,  is  a  valuable 
ornamental  tree  and  good  for  shade.  Some  of  the 
apeoics  possess  in  their  milky  secretion  a  highly 
Acrid  pimciple,  which  e&plains  the  spedfio  name 
id  F.  toxicana  of  Sumatra,  and  F.  dismona  of 
Tanjore.  One  spedes,  KuUi  kae,  Giiff.,  generally 
a  oKmber,  sbounds  in  Oanara  asid  Sunda,  in  the 
eoontiy  from  Bilgy  to  the  Ghats;  its  juice 
peenliarly  abundant  and  viscid,  and  used  as  a  bird- 
lime; weQ  merits  a  farther  examinstion.  Another 
apeeies,  Thub-boo,  Burm.,  a  Tavoy  tree,  is  used 
in  house  csrpentry.  A  further  species,  the  Baee 
dfaimeree  of  Ganjsm  and  Gumsiir,  ertreme  height 
80  feet,  is  burnt  for  firewood,  bdng  tolersbly 
common;  the  leaves  aroused  for fooa platters ; 
the  fmit  is  eaten. -~  TFi^t;  Gibion;  Captain 
Macdonald;  ThtoaiUa*,  Voigt 

FIOUB  ASPBRRIMA.    Roxh 

F.  ftmp«loi,  Burm,  |     F.  poHtorio,  Mc&n. 

See-WMia  Biadd^ya,SiNOH.  I  KanM»,Tefla  bamaki,  Ts. 
Pindi  ohetto,  .    .    .  Tbl.  | 

A  hage  tree,  a  native  of  the  Peninsula  of  India 
and  of  Ceyk>n  up  to  2000  feet  elevatton.  The 
trunk  is  remarkably  short,  but  very  thick,  and 
sometimeB  so  eompletely  covered  with  small  very 
leafy  braochlets  as  to  be  enthrely  hidden.  The 
leaves  are  used  to  poHsh  ivoxy,  horn,  eto.,  and  in 
Ceykm  are  in  general  ose  amongst  native  cabinet- 
makers  as  a  substitute  for  fine  saad-piuper,  similarly 
tothoseof  tbeTiophisaspera.-^Ro:f&;  Thw. 

FICUS  CARIOA.    Linn. 

Doomoor, ....  BkkO.  I  An  jir HiKD. 

Faga,  Phagwara,  Chssab.  |  Jsmir^     ....   Ravi. 
Wu-hwa^kwo,    .    .  Gbin.  | 

The  fig  tree  is  ouLtivated  in  many  parts  ci  the 
East  Indlea,  as  hi«^  as  6000  feet  on  ^e  Ravi  It 
reaeiiea  7  feet  in  gnrth  oecssionally.  It  is  cossmon 
about  Kandahar,  mostly  wild  ?  The  white  fruit 
is  generally  kept  for  hone  use,  end  the  bhiok 
expcRTted.     Twnfy  nuumds   of  the  fratt  axe 


attnually  imported  from  Afghanistan  pia  Pesba- 
wur.  Grows  plentifully  in  China.  Two  main 
varieties  are  reoognised,  via.  that  which  produces 
two  crops  a  year,  and  that  which  yields  one  orop« 
The  former  includes  the  grey  or  purple  ^a^  whidi 
is  the  best,  also  the  white  fig  and  the  goSien  fig, 
the  latter  being  the  finest  in  appearance  but  not 
in  quality.  The  main  variety,  which  bears  only 
one  crop  a  jear,  supplies  the  greatest  c^nantity  of 
figs  for  drymg;  The  ordinary  drying  is  effected 
in  the  sun.  With  the  two-crop  varwty,  the  first 
crop  grows  on  wood  ol  the  preceding  year,  the 
second  crop  is  on  wood  of  the  current  year.— 5f. 

FICUS  CIN£BASC£NS.  Thw.  Wal-gona^ 
gass,  SmOH.  A  large  tree  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  Ceylou.^TAtr.  p.  266. 

FICUS  CITRIFOLIA,    Lam. 
F.  Mymrenais,  JUth,   "       \  TTroitigma  Bfyior.,  Miff. 
Katu  aln, .    .    .  Malial.  |  Boonooga-gaii, .    .  SiKoir. 

Grows  in  Ceylon  and  on  the  western  side  of 
India.    Parts  are  onployed  in  medicine. 

FICtrS  CORDIFOLIA.     Willde. 
UroBtigma  Mjiorenae,  Jififf, 
Badha,  Pilkhan,    •  Beas.  I  Ky-onnS'^at,  .    .  Bdrm. 
Nga  tmn-gyee, .    .  Bdbk.  |  Kumbal,  Palaleh,     Ravi. 

A  tree  of  Moulmein  and  the  Tenaaserim  Pro- 
vinces, and  of  the  Panjab  Siwalik  tract  op  to  the 
Ravi  In  Tenasserim  this  tree  usually  supplies 
the  place  of  the  pipal  in  the  public  places,  and 
ill  the  neighbouihood  of  reli^ous  edifices.  It 
approaches  nearest  to  F.  religioea,  yet  is  easily 
distinguished  from  it  bv  the  leaves  being  narrower 
in  proportion  to  the  length,  with  much  shorter 
points,  and  the  fruit  being  perfectly  round,  and 
not,  as  in  religiosa,  vertically  compressed.  Fruit 
edible.  It  yields  a  strong  wood,  fit  for  any  ordi- 
nary purpose. — Mason,  Cal.  Cat. ;  Stewart;  Gamble, 

FICUS  CUNIA.  Bnch.  F.  conglomerata,  Roxb, 
Kaih  guLuTy  .  .  Chsnab.  I  Karndol,  .  •  •  .  lUvi* 
Trumbal, |  Kori,   ....    Suti.kj. 

A  tree  of  the  Konkans,  Rajmahal,  Oadh,  Nepal, 
Taong  Dong,  and  Moulmein,  occasional  in  the 
Panjab  SiwsJik  tract  up  to  the  Chenab.  The 
fruit  iB  not  eatable,  but  in  parts  of  India  is  used 
in  medicine,  and  in  the  Peninsula  the  rough 
harsh  leaves  are  said  to  be  employed  for  polishing 
wood-work.— Dr.  /.  Stewart,  P.  Plants,  p.  212. 

FICUS  DiEMONUM.  Ron.  T»-kha-oung, 
Burm.    A  tree  of  Tanjore  and  Burma. 

FICUS  BISTICHA.  Blume.  Common  in  the 
central  province  of  Ceylon  at  8000  to  5000  feet 
-—Thw.  p.  266. 

FICUS  ELASnCA-    Roxh. 
Kumir,  ....    BsNO.  1  Indian  rubber  tree, .  Esro. 
Elaitic  fig  tree,     .      £no.  I  Eamir, ....  Stlhet. 
Gaoaichouo  tree, .        „     | 

The  Indian  caoutchouc  tree  inhabits  Assam, 
Khassya,  British  Banna,  the  Pundua  and  the 
Juntipur  mountains,  which  bound  the  province 
of  Sylbet  on  the  north,  where  it  grows  to  the 
size  of  a  European  sycamore.  It  is  chiefly  found 
in  the  chasms  of  rocks  and  over  the  declivities  of 
mountains,  among  decomposed  rocky  and  vegetable 
matter.  It  produces  when  wounded  a  great 
abundance  of  milk,  which  yields  about  one-third 
of  its  weight  of  caoutchouc.  It  grdwS  with  great 
rapidity.  .  A  tree  is  described  as  1)eing  25  feet 
hieh,  with  the  trunk  a  foot  in  diameter,  when 
Moily  four  years  old.  Another  to  112  feet,  with 
100  aerial  roots,  hi  32  years.    Its  jiuoe  is  used  by 
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FICUS  EXCELSA. 


FICUS  TNDICA. 


the  natives  of  Sylhet  to  smear  the  inside  of  split 
rattan  baskets,  which  are  thus  rendered  water- 
tight. Old  trees  yield  a  richer  juice  than  yonng 
ones.  The  milk  is  extracted  by  incisions  made 
across  the  bark,  down  to  the  wood,  at  a  distance 
of  about  a  loot  from  each  other,  all  round  the 
tronJc  or  branch,  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and 
the  higher  the  more  abundant  is  the  fluid  said  to 
be.  After  one  operation  the  tree  requires  a 
fortnight's  rest,  when  it  may  be  again  repeated. 
When  the  juice  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  separates 
spontaneously  into  a  firm  elastic  substance,  and 
a  fetid  whey-like  coloured  liquid.  Fifty  ounces 
of  pure  milxT  juice  taken  from  trees  in  August 
yielded  exactly  15^  ounces  of  clean  washed  caout- 
chouc of  the  finest  quality,  perfectly  soluble  in 
the  essential  oil  of  cajaput.  This  tree  abounds 
in  Assam,  but  the  Outer  Himalaya  at  Punkabari 
is  its  western  limit.  It  penetrates  amonest  the 
mountains  as  far  as  the  Tista  valley  in  Sikkim, 
but  is  of  small  size.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  a  distance  of  several  miles  hv  its  immense 
and  dense  lofty  crown.  Dr.  Griffiths  gives  the 
dimensions  of  one  of  the  largest  as  follows : — 
Circimiference  of  main  trunk,  74  feet ;  ditto  of 
main  trunk  and  supports,  120  feet ;  ditto  of  area 
covered  by  the  branches,  610  feet;  estimated 
height,  100  feet.  The  geographical  range  of  the 
tree,  so  far  as  has  been  hitheiix)  ascertained,  may 
be  stated  to  be  between  lat.  25°  10'  and  27""  20' 
N.,  and  long.  90**  40'  and  96°  30'  E.  Throughout 
this  space  it  is  found  in  the  densely  wooded  tracts 
BO  prevalent  along  the  bases  of  the  hilis,  and 
perhaps  on  their  faces,  up  to  an  average  elevation 
of  2250  feet  Since  1878  it  has  been  largely 
cultivated  in  Assam  and  Burma. — F.  von  Mueller; 
The  Universal  Review ;  Roxb,;  Hooker,  Him,  Jour. 
FICUS  EXCELSA.  FaAi.  Ati  meralu,  Maleal. 
Grows  in  the  Moluccas  and  in  Southern  India.  Its 
root  is  given  as  a  purgative,  in  decoction. — Voigt, 

FICUS  GLOMERATA.    Boxb. 
Jujuva  doomoor,  .   Beno.  '  Perena  teregram^  .    Mal. 

Rumbal,  Palah,     .    Panj. 

Atteekkargaas, .    .  Singh. 

Attimaram,     .    .     Tam. 

Medi  chettu,  Atti  ch.,  Tkl. 

Bodda  chettu,  Paidi  oh., 


avad( 
-toa-p 


YsB-tba-pan,     .    .   Burh.  ' 
Kulla  kith  man,  .     Can. 
Oombur, ....  Ddkh.  | 
Qlomeroufl  fig  tree,     Eng.  | 
Oooler,    ....  Hind. 

A  large  tree :  thrives  best  near  a  watercourse  or 
on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  fruit  like  the  common  fig, 
and  grows  in  clusters  along  the  branches ;  flavour 
insipid,  but  eaten  by  the  poor.  In  Ceylon  it  is 
common  on  the  banks  of  rivers  up  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  2000  feet ;  grows  also  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  the  Konkans,  Nepal,  all  over  Oudh,  at 
Taong  Dong,  and  Moulmein.  Some  of  the  lac  of 
commerce  is  gathered  from  this  tree.  TTood  is 
considered  sacred,  and  is  burnt  when  libations  are 
offered.  In  the  Panjab  it  is  said  to  be  only  useful 
for  fuel.  A  medicinal  extract  is  obtained  from 
the  root— CaZ.  Cat.;  Thw. ;  Stewart;  Powell. 

FICUS  GOOLEREEA.  Roxh.  Dumbar,  Hind.? 
A  small  tree  of  Chutia  Nagpur  and  Hindustan, 
with  a  soft,  grey  timber.— JRoA;  Cal  Cat.;  Voigt. 

FICUS  INDICA.    Linn.    Banyan  tree. 
F.  Bengalentia,  Linn,  \  Uroetigma  Bengal.,  Afig. 

Bat,  Bat,  Bar,  .    .  Bbng.     Maha  nooga-gasa, .  Singh. 

^*-»iyoung,   .    .    .  Bdrm.     Kiripdle, 

AMadamara,  .  .  Can.  Alamaram,  .  .  Tam. 
Arbor  deraia,  .  .  Port.  Marri  chettu,  .  .  T«l. 
Vatavriluha,   .    .Sansk. 

The  Indian  fig  tree  grows  in  most  parts  of 
India  and  Ceylon.    Its  fruit,  the  figs,  grow  in 
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pairs,  and  when  ripe  are  about  the  size  and  ooloar 
of  a  middle-sised  red  cherry.  If  the  seeda  dn^ 
into  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  palmyra  tree, 
the  roots  grow  downwards,  embracing  the  palmyra 
trunk  in  Sieir  descent.  By  degrees  they  envelope 
every  part  except  the  top,  whence,  in  Tery  old 
trees,  the  leaves  and  head  of  the  palmyra  are 
seen  emerging  from  the  trunk  of  the  lianyan  tree, 
as  if  they  grew  from  it.  Hindus  regard  snch 
unions  with  reverence,  and  call  them  a  holy 
marriage  instituted  by  Providence.  Some  of  the 
banyan  trees  cover  an  immense  space  even  when 
oomparativdy  young.  In  the  Botanical  Gardens 
at  Calcutta,  when  Dr.  Falconer  ascertained  the 
age  of  the  great  banyan  tree,  which  ia  still  the 
pride  and  ornament  of  the  garden,  people  were 
alive  who  remembered  well  its  site  being  occupied 
in  1782  by  a  date  palm,  out  of  whose  crown  the 
banyan  sprouted,  and  beneath  which  a  devotee 
sat  The  editor,  in  1834,  paced  at  noon  the  outer 
shadow  of  its  branches,  and  the  cireamference 
was  near  860  paces.  Dr.  Hooker,  writing  after 
that,  mentions  that  this  tree  was  80  feet  high, 
and  threw  an  area  800  feet  in  diameter  into  a 
dark,  cool  shade.  The  editor  paced  it  again,  at 
noon,  in  1863,  and  the  drcnmference  was  still 
100  paces.  Large  banyans  are  common  in  India* 
but  few  are  so  symmetrical  in  shape  and  height 
as  that  in  the  Calcutta  Gardens.  Dr.  Boxburgh 
had  seen  such  trees  full  500  yards  round  l^e  cir- 
cumference of  the  branches,  and  100  feet  high, 
the  principal  trunk  being  more  than  25  feet  to 
the  branchiss,  and  8  or  9  feet  diameter.  Maisden 
mentions  a  remarkable  banyan  tree  near  Manjee, 
20  miles  west  of  Patna  in  Bengal,  diameter  360 
to  375  feet,  circumference  of  shadow  at  noon 
1116  feet,  circumference  of  the  several  sterna,  ia 
number  fifty  or  sixty,  921  feet.  Under  this  tree 
sat  a  naked  devotee,  who  had  occufAed  that 
situation  for  25  years;  but  he  did  not  oontinne 
there  the  whole  year  through,  for  his  vow  obliged 
him  to  lie,  during  the  four  cold  montha,  up  to  his 
neck  in  the  waters  of  the  river  Ganges.  One  of 
them  has  long  been  famed  at  Allahabad,  and 
which  is  still  represented  by  a  withered  stem  in 
the  underground  cave  at  Patala  purL  There  was 
no  doubt  a  very  ancient  and  venerable  fiff  tree  at 
Allahabad,  perhaps  for  some  centuries,  tor  it  is 
alluded,  to  in  various  vocabularies,  as  Midini,  etc; 
it  is  also  described  in  the  Kasi-khanda  and  Karma 
Purana.  The  first  notice,  however,  is  in  the 
Ramayana  (b.  11,  sec.  41  and  42),  of  Rama  with 
his  wife  and  brother  resting  under  the  shade  of  it 
after  crossing  the  Jumna,  so  that  not  only  was 
the  tree  then  in  the  open  air,  but  it  vrss  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  to  that  on  which  it  is 
now  traditionally  venerated. 

A  remarkably  large  banyan  tree  grew  on  an 
island  in  the  river  Nerbadda,  ten  miles  from  the 
city  of  Broach,  in  the  province  of  Qujerat,  and 
was  described  by  Colonel  Sykes.  It  was  cidled 
the  Eabir  Bar,  a  name  said  to  have  been  giren  to 
it  in  honour  of  a  saint,  but  possibly  from  the 
Arabic  adjective  kabir,  great  It  was  Boppoaed 
to  be  that  which  Nearchus  described.  Forhes  in 
his  Oriental  Memobrs  mentu»is  its  cireamferenoe 
as  of  2000  feet;  and  its  overhanging  brandies, 
which  had  not  thrown  down  aerial  roots,  stretched 
over  a  much  larger  area.  The  tree  had  as  many 
as  320  large  trunks  and  over  3000  amslter  ono, 
and  was  capable  of  giving  shelter  to  7000  men. 


FIOUS  LACCIFERA. 


FICUS  RUBESCENS. 


High  floods,  one  paarticnlarly  in  1820,  have  since 
canied  away  the  liankB  of  the  isifuid  on  which  it 
grew,  and  with  it  a  portion  of  the  tree.    Indian 
annies,  when  in  that  neighbonrhood,  have  en- 
camped aiound  it ;  and  at  stated  seasons  Hindu 
festivalB  aie  held  there,  to  which  thousands  of 
▼otaries  repair.    The  banyan  tree  is  alluded  to  in 
Paradise  Lost  as  that  when  Adam  and  Eye 
'  Both  together  went 
Into  the  thickeet  wood :  when  soon  they  choose 
The  fig-tree ;  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowned, 
But  such  as,  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known 
la  Malabar  and  Dekhan,  spreads  her  arms, 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pulared  shade. 
High  overarched  and  echoing  walls  between. 
There,  oft,  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat. 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loopholes  cut  through  thickest  shade :  these  leayes 
They  gathered,  broad  as  Amasonian  tu^gie. 
And,  with  what  skill  thej  had,  together  sewed, 
To  gird  their  waist.' 

The  banyan  tree,  howeyer,  is  not,  as  MilUm 
sang,  remarkable  for  the  broadness  of  its  leaf, 
though  the  branches  spread  to  a  great  extent, 
dropping  their  roots  here  and  there,  which,  so 
soon  as  they  reach  the  ground,  rapidly  increase  in 
size  tiU  they  become  as  laige  as,  and  similar  to, 
the  parent  trunk.  As  the  banyan  tree  gets  old, 
it  breaks  up  into  separate  masses,  the  original 
trunk  decaymg,  and  the  props  becoming  separate 
trunks  of  the  different  portions.  The  banyan 
hardly  eyer  yegetates  on  uie  ground ;  but  its  figs 
are  eaten  by  birds,  and  the  seeds  deposited  in  the 
crowns  of  palms,  where  tiiey  grow,  sending  down 
roots  that  embrace  and  eyentually  kill  the  pNedm, 
which  decays  away  ;  the  drops  or  aerial  roots 
yield  a  heayy  hard  timber,  and,  when  well  pre- 
pared by  water  seasoning,  oiling,  etc.,  are  yalued 
for  tent  poles,  spars  of  small  yessels,  etc.  The 
wood  of  the  trunk  is  not  employed  in  India,  but 
Mr.  Rdide  had  used  phinks,  sawn  from  large 
drops,  after  they  had  been  seaaoned  in  water,  with 
adyantage ;  for  Icnife-boards  it  is  excellent.  In 
Ceylon,  Mr.  Mendis  sa^,  it  is  used  for  common 
furniture  and  house  building.  A  white  glutinous 
juioe  is  extracted  by  incision,  from  which  bird- 
lime is  prepared ;  and  it  is  applied  to  the  mouth  to 
xelieye  toothache.  It  is  also  consider^  a  yaluable 
application  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  when  cracked 
and  inflamed.  The  bark  is  supposed  by  the  Hindus 
to  be  a  powerful  tonic.  The  leayes  are  pinned 
together  to  form  platters,  off  which  Brahmans 
and  Hindus  eat.  Much  lac  is  often  to  be  collected 
from  this  tree. — Uttara  Rama  Cheritra^  note,  p. 
802;  Hooker^s  Him,  Journ.;  Manden;  Thw,; 
Mr.  Rhode ;  Heber^  Joum,  i.  p.  68. 

FIOUS  LACCIFERA.    Roxh. 
Uroetigma  laccifera,  Miq,  \  Nooga  gass, .    •    .  SiNOH. 

A  tree  of  Ceylon  and  of  Burma;  it  yields 
caoutchouc. — Roxh.  p.  iii.  645. 

FICUS  NITIDA.     Thunh. 


Ficus  Benjaminea,  Boxb. 
F.  psilida.  Wall. 
F.  retosa,  Li/nn. 
Ohineae  beayan,    •    Biro. 
Itiala,     .    .    .  Malbal. 
Emmenta,  Hemanto,  Txu 


Urottigma  retosum,  Mig, 
U.  nitidnm,  „ 

U.  pisiferom,  „ 

BlUajvTvi,  Erra  jnyvi,  Tbl. 
Emmodngn,  .    •    .    .  „ 
Nandireu, 


Common  in  Ihe  central  proyince  of  Ceylon  up 
to  an  eleyation  of  5000  feet ;  grows  in  the  Penin- 
sula of  India,  in  Lower  Nepal,  the  Ehassya  Hilhi, 
Penaog,  and  China;  the  bark  of  the  root  and 


Bo-gR8S,      .      .       . 

Singh. 

Arasa  maram,    . 

.    Tam. 

Baya  mann,  .    . 

.     Tel. 

Ee,Ravi,Ragi,. 

•    •  / 

KaUaravia,   .     . 

•      •    a 

leayes  are  used  in  medicine.  It  is  a  great  fayourite 
with  the  priests  of  China,  being  yaluable  for 
ornamental  purposes  and  shade.— TAu\ ;  Fortune^ 
Tea  Dist  p.  6  ;   Wanderings,  p.  881 ;   W.  Ic. 

FICUS  OPPOSITIFOLIA.    Roxb. 
Degar,    ....     BsAS.  |  Dhura  of     .    .    Kanora. 
Kaka  doomoor,    .    Bbno.  |  Daduri,  Bambal,  .    BAyi. 

A  small  tree  of  all  India.  Its  seeds  are  sown 
by  birds,  causing  much  destruction  to  houses  and 
walls. -r-fiozft.  iii  561. 

FICUS  RBLIGIOSA.    Linn.    Pipal  tree. 
Urostigma  religiosum,  Gcup. 
Medah,  Yadah,     .  Abab. 
Ashwnth,      .    .    .  Beno. 
Ranghitmara,    .    .    Can. 
Ani-pipal,     .    .      Dukh. 

Pi^sl, Hind. 

An-alu,    .    .    .  Malsal. 

This  large,  handsome  tree  grows  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  S.E.  of  Aoa.  It  is  frequency 
to  be. met  with  near  pagodas,  houses,  and  other 
buildiogB.  One  at  Gyaine,  South  Behar,  is  said 
to  haye  been  that  beneath  which  Sakya  was 
reposing  when  his  yiews  as  to  his  duties  became 
clear  to  him,  and  if  so,  is  more  than  2400  years 
old.  It  is  also  held  in  yeneration  by  the  Hindus, 
because  the  god  Vishnu  is  fabled  to  haye  been  b<»m 
under  its  branches.  In  the  Spmayati.  festival, 
the  Mahratta  women  circumambulate  a  pipal 
tree,  and  place  offerings  on  it,  when  the  new 
moon  falls  on  a  Monday.  The  pipal  tree  is 
preferable  for  ayenues  to  the  banyan.  The  leaves 
are  heart-shaped,  long,  pointed,  wavy  at  the 
edge,  not  unlike  those  of  some  poplars;  and  as 
the  footstalks  are  long  and  slender,  the  leaves 
vibrate  in  the  air  like  those  of  the  aspen  tree 
(Populas  trimula).  Silk- worms  prefer  tne  leaves 
next  to  those  of  the  mulberry.  The  roots  are 
destructive  to  buildings,  for  if  once  the^  establish 
themselves  amongst  the  crevices,  there  is  no  get- 
ting rid  of  them.  Pipal  bark  is  deemed  a  good 
tonic;  the  lac  insects  also  flourish  on  this  tree. 
The  Chinese  remove  the  cellular  tissue  or  green 
matter  of  the  leaves,  and,  covering  the  skeleton 
with  a  coat  of  varnish  or  gelatine,  paint  figures  of 
birds,  flowers,  etc.,  on  its  surface.  It  is  the  most 
sacred  of  trees  with  the  Buddhists,  who  say  it  was 
under  this  tree  that  Gautama  slept,  and  dreamed 
that  his  bed  was  the  vast  earth,  and  the  Himalaya 
mountains  his  pillow,  whDe  his  left  arm  reached 
to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  his  right  to  the  Western 
Ocean,  and  his  feet  to  the  great  South  Sea.  This 
dream  he  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  would  soon 
become  a  Budoha.  A  branch  of  the  tree  was  dent 
to  Ceylon  by  Asoka,  and  it  flourishes  there  as  the 
Bo  Tree.— Afafcom'*  Trs.;  Mason;  (ySh.;  RiddeU. 

FICUS   ROXBURGHII,      WalL     F.  macro- 
phylla,  R, 
Timbnl,  ....    Panj.  |  Trammel,  Tirmnl,    Panj. 

This  small  tree  is  found  in  the  Sn^ej  valley, 
between  Eampur  and  Sungnam,  at  an'  erevation 
of  5000  feet;  also  grows  in  Australia.  Fruit 
edible,  flavour  pleasant;  sold  in  bazar  of  Simla. — 
Cleghorny  P.  Rep, ;  Backhouse,  Visit,  etc. ;  Stewart. 

FICUS  RUBESCENS.     Vahl 
F.  heterophylla^  Lam.         \       F.  aquatioa,  JSoen. 
Gori  shiora,     •    .    Bkno.    Buroni  ohettn,     .    .  Tbu 
Yalli  teregam,      Malbal.  I 

Grows  on  the  coasts  of  Peninsular  India,  and 
the  root  bark  is  used  in  medicine. 
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PIOUS  STIPULATA* 


FIUCIUM  DEGIPIEN8. 


PIOUS  STIPULATA.  Moon.  P.  diT«ni- 
foimii,  Mig. 

Man-tn-lo, .    .    .     Ohht.  |  Kgii-yoh,  .    .  Pobmosam. 
Moh-mMi-tii, .    .    •     „     I 

Very  common  in  Geylon  up  to  2000  feet.  Its 
dry,  taaftelefis  froita  are  used  in  OMna  for  foment- 
ing  hemorrhoidfl.  P.  pumila  haa  tlie  same  Ohinese 
name.~r&io.;  Smith, 

PIOUS  T'SIELA.    Roxb. 
.  Eko. 


I  Icbi  maram.  f .    .    •  Tam. 
JuTYi^  Pedda-jovi,  •  Til. 


Biohie  wood,  . 
Dfttira,  ,  .  , 
Tnda,  .    .    .      Malbal. 

A  large  and  yer^  handsome  tree,  generally 
planted  by  the  roadsides  for  the  sake  of  its  shade, 
and  from  its  not  sending  down  aerial  roots. 

PIOUS  VENOSA.    Ait, 


Fleiu  inf  ectoria,  Willde, 
Urostigma  t'jakela,  Mig. 
UxoBt.  inlaotorinm,  Mig, 
Baanri  mara, .    .    .  Oav. 
Kinri  palla  gan, .   SoroB. 


TJro8t.( 
Uroat. 


U[6irophynum,lftj;. 
jeylonense,  Mig, 


Kallalim.? 
JuTvi, 


.  Tam. 

.  Tel. 


Grows  in  Oeylon,  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and 
tbe  Panjab.  Its  baric  is  used  as  a  subefcitute  for 
betel-nut,  to  chew  with  the  betel  leaf ;  its  leaves 
are  given  as  fodder  to  elephanta.  The  root  is  used 
as  a  red  dye. 
PIOUS  VIRG ATA.  Roxb,  P.  Oarioddes,  iJoarft. 
Kirmri,  .  .  Kashmih. 
Jamir, Bavl 


Khabare.  .  SalvRanob. 
Kak,  Kok,  Fhedo,  Sutlv. 
Iniar,    ,    .    .  TB.-IMBU8. 


It  is 


Dhudi, Bias. 

Phagora,  Phog,  .  OfilNAB. 
Thapar  Eagu,     .        „ 
Fagiuibarii  •    .    .Doab. 
Kuwari,  Puwari,    .  Hind. 
Phag,  Phawari,  .  Jhslum. 

This  grows  in  Hindustan  and  Bengal, 
wild  occasionally  in  waste  j^laces  in  the  plains, 
Ois  and  Trans  Indus,  and  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  Himalaya  to  6000  feet.  It  not  unfrequently 
reaches  fire  or  six  feet,  and  Dr,  Stewart  noted  one 
of  more  than  ten  in  girth.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by 
the  natives,  and  at  5000  feet  in  the  hills  he  found 
it  excellent,  though  it  is  generally  poor.  Wood 
used  for  fuel  and  agricultundpurposes. — Stewart. 
PIDA.  Arab.,  Pers.,  BTind.  A  sacrifice. 
Pidai,  a  martyr,  one  who  sacrifices  himself;  a 
secret  conspirator.    See  Kurban ;  Pidvi. 

FIERASPER  A  species  of  this  genus  of  crabs, 
about  six  inches  long,  dwells,  as  a  parasite,  within 
the  great  sea-cucumber.  There  are  several  species. 
The  one  which  lives  in  the  body  of  the  holothuria, 
in  its  digestive  tube,  has  a  long  compressed  body, 
entirely  covered  with  small  scales ;  they  are  found 
in  the  same,  along  with  Pal»mons  and  rinnetheres. 
It  eats  a  portion  of  all  that  enters.  Hartwig  says 
it  enters  the  mouth,  tears  the  sides,  and  quarters 
itself  between  the  stomach  and  the  outer  skin. 
FIGS. 

Pisoa,     ....     POBT. 

TTaumbara,      .    .  Sanbk. 

Kataattika,    .    .    SiNOH. 

Higos, Sr. 

Simai-attlpallainy  .  Tam. 

If  e'di-panda,  .    .    .   Tel. 

Injir,     ....     Tubx. 

all  over  Spain,  the 


Tin,  Teen, 

Vjgen, DuT. 

Pigues Fb. 

Faken On. 

i^nJlr,    •    •  Hind.,  Pxbs. 

Fioi,  OarioM,   .    .    .  Lat! 
The  Picus  carica  grows 


Mediterranean,  Italy,  Prance,  Greece,  and  India» 
and  its  fruit,  the  figs,  can  be  had  in  every  part  of 
Indm.  In  Afghanistan  there  are  two  kmas,  one 
a  black  fruit,  which  are  dried  and  Strang  together 
and  exported ;  the  other,  called  Sada,  are  locall^ 
consumed.    See  Picus  carica. 

FIJI,  a  flronp  of  Islands  belonging  to  Great 
Britain  in  the  Soatib  Seas,  about  1800  niles  from 


E^idney.  They  extend  iiooi  lai  U""  80*  to  SO"  SIT 
S.  The  flproup  of  180  reef -bound  islaiids  wsoff 
a&  area  of  40,000  square  miles.  Oiih40oftbeQ 
are  inhabited,  and  the  popolation  m  186S  w 
estimated  at  a00,00a  The  people,  tin  the  mddii 
of  the  19th  oentnzy,  were  fierce  safagM  aad 
cannibals.  They  were  then  largely  coaT«rled  to 
OhrisUaaity.  In  1851,  50  bodies  were  cooked  and 
eaten  at  Nameng.  In  many  wars,  midatakeo 
more  to  gratify  revenge  than  from  a  dsnie  for 
conquest,  the  slaughter  of  their  enemies,  andfte 
obtaining  the  bodies  for  food,  were  objects  np- 
posed  to  be  as  honourably  obtained  by  stntaga 
and  every  species  of  te^usheiy,  as  by  pennil 
strength  or  couraoa  Indeed,  the  extent  to  wkieh 
the  thirst  for  blood  prevailed,  would  be  incndO^ 
but  for  the  undeniable  testimony  of  many  reliable 
witnesses.  Oanoes  launched  over  the  Uring  bodiei 
of  slaves  as  rollers,  houses  built  on  similar  fooDda- 
tions,  the  immediate  masnaqre  of  all  unfoitaiiatfls 
in  whom  were  detected  the  fatal  sign  of  diipwnck, 
*•  salt  water  in  the  eyes/ — ^were  {waotioei  aanctiMied 
by  their  religion,  the  omissbn  of  which  si  tb 
proper  season  for  thdr  pesf onnanoe,  was  sue  to 
call  down  the  indignation  of  the  gods,  sod  the 
punishment  of  the  too  ODsrcif  ul  offenders,  and  boy- 
ing  alive  of  parents  who  had  become  bardenaasielo 
their  diildren,  and  even  of  sickly  sons  bv  the  binds 
of  their  own  fatheia,  were  events  of  alnuat  daly 
ooouxrence.  Thev  diaoouraged  early  munafu^ 
and  the  chastity  of  the  young  women  was  ouMj 
guarded.  Some  at  least  of  a  ofaiers  wives  m 
always  Strang^  on  the  death  of  their  hnbiDd, 
to  accompany  him  to  the  other  worid,  and  no 
reluotanoe  was  ever  abown  by  women  to  nboii 
to  the  sacrifice;  nog  did  young  women  ooa- 
sider  the  age  of  a  man  as  any  dbjeetion  to  tiieff 
marriage,  althou^  fully  aware  that  thn  nut 
probably  folbw  him  to  the  tomb  long  bemtlie 
natural  termination  of  their  own  lires.  The  naoe 
and  nature  of  thdr  future  abode  differed  m  naay 
of  the  ishmda,  but  the  greator  number  apoke  of 
Bulu  aa  the  place  of  departed  spirita  liiey  pie- 
pared  and  ^ank  kara  in  the  same  maanv  and 
on  the  same  oocasioul  as  the  PolynesisDa.  Aesr 
call  it  Angona  or  Yangona,  and  Uie  oae  of  it  w 
taught  than  by  the  Tongana.— C<^  ElplM»f 
Erskins,  Islands  of  tke  Watern  PadJCy  p.  M. 

FILARIA  MEDINENSIS,  Xiiiii.  Omnesvona 
This  is  oft^  about  8  feet  long,  and  is  vOTtronUe- 
some  when  it  occurs  about  the  sfaieira  of  tbe  le^ 
and  leg.  A  species  of  Fikria  inhaUts  the  pew 
oyster,  and  Dr.  Eelaart  thinks  it  cauaea  the  lonna- 
tion  or  the  pearL 

FILE-FlSH,  or  Leather  Jacket,  the  g«» 
fialistes  of  the  South  Seas. 

FILFIL.    Ar>^,  Pebs.    Pepper  j  heae>- 

Filfll-Ahmar,  cayenne  pepper. 

Filfil-Aswad,  hUick  pecmer,  P^  nigiun« 

Filfil-Burree,  wild  pepper,  fruits  of  TileEtiiMi«» 
agnus-castus,  and  negunda— /mse. 

Filfil-i-Daraz,  long  pepper,  Piper  longam. 

Filfil-6ird,  Piper  nigrum. 

Filfil-i-Siah,  bladk  pepper. 

Filfil-i-Surkh,  cayenne  pepper,  red  papper* 

Filfil-Mueh,  pepper  root. 

Filfil-ul- Jibb^  CVmparia  ffinaics.  . 

FILFOT  of  BaddhM  is  the  swastika  or  iB|iiic 
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FILIGREE. 


FINN. 


Thit  ¥«7  elegant  fem-leaved  iiee  grows  in 
Ceylon,  throughoat  the  Western  Ghat  forests  of 
the  Madras  Presidenoy,  and  is  very  abmidant  in 
the  moist  forests  of  the  Anixnallays  up  to  4000  to 
4500  feet  eloTation.  The  tunber  is  strong,  and 
▼aloable  for  building  purposes;  it  flowers  in 
I>ecember  and  January,  and  xipens  its  fruit  in 
March.    It  has  been  introduced  into  gardens. — 

FILIGREE,  a  strle  of  delicate  wirework  used 
for  ornamenting  gold  and  silver,  introduoed  by 
the  Italians,  who  call  it  Filigrana,  a  word  com- 
pounded of  Filum,  a  thread  or  wire,  and  Granum, 
a  grain  or  bead ;  this  is  in  allusion  to  the  early 
practiee  of  ornamenting  the  wirework  with  small 
beads.  Wire  used  for  this  purpose  is  seldom 
drawn  round,  bat  fiat  or  angular.  The  display  of 
filigree  work  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  was 
wery  wonderful  for  delicacy  of  workmanship  and 
fantastic  beauty.  The  chief  exhibitors  were  from 
Sardinia,  Turkey,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta, 
but  the  natiye  silTcrsmiths  of  Guttaek  have  long 
been  noted  for  the  fineness,  neatness,  and  light- 
ness of  their  filigree  work.  This  kind  of  work  is 
executed  for  the  most  part,  under  supervision, 
by  mere  boya,  whose  nimbler  fingers  and  keener 
eyesight  are  supposed  to  enable  them  to  bring  out 
and  put  together  the  minute  patterns  with  more 
distinctness  and  accuracy  than  their  elders  can ; 
compaiative  cheapness  is  perhaps  another  reason 
for  tbeir  employment.  The  ruUng  rates  for  this 
filigree  work  are  from  2  to  2^  rupees ;  that  is  to 
say,  takiog  the  first  rate,  2  rupees  or  48.  is 
dharged  for  every  rupe^  weight  of  finished  ^rer 
work,  namely,  1  rupee  for  workmanship,  and  1 
ropee  as  the  price  of  the  sUrer,  The  filigree 
work  in  gold  of  Dehli  and  other  places  is  famed. 
Next  to  muslins  and  embroidered  fabrics,  filigree 
work  i4  that  for  which  Dacca  is  most  celebrated ; 
but  the  art  is  also  practised  in  great  perfection 
at  Cuttack,  and  in  Sumatra  and  Chma.  The 
articles  usually  made  at  Dacca  are  lady's  orna- 
ments, such  as  bracelets,  ear-iin^,  broOches, 
chains,  nedklaces,  etc,  and  attar-dans  and  .small 
boxes  for  nativJBS.  The  design  best  adapted  for 
displayisA  the  delicate  work  of  filigree  is  that  of 
a  leaf.  'Aie  apparatus  used  in*  the  art  is  exceed- 
ingly simple,  consisting  merely  of  a  few  small 
crucibles,  a  piece  of  bamboo  for  a  blow-pipe,  small 
hammers  for  flattening  the  wire,  and  sets  of 
iOTcepB  for  intertwiiting  it.  The  drawing  ol  silver 
and  gold  (i.^  silver  covered  with  ^Id)  wire,  used 
as  thread  m  embroidery,  is  extensively  carried  on 
in  several  places,  and  B^iares  is  celebrated  for 
this  art  There  are  several  varieties  of  ailver  and 
gold  thread  (badla)  made  at  Dacca,  as  Goola- 
batoon,  for  the  emluroidery  of  muslins  and  silks : 
Goshoo,  for  caps  and  covering  the  handles  of 
cbowries;  Sulmah,  for  turbans,  slippers,  and 
hookah  snakes ;  and  Boolun,  for  gold  lace  and 
brocades.  Some  of  it  is  drawn  almost  as  fine  as 
a  hair.  In  the  time  of  Aurangaeb,  a  quantity  of 
this  artido  was  made  yearly  for  the  court  at 
Dehh.  A  hundred  sticis  covered  with  it,  and 
plain  gold  and  silver  badla  to  the  amount  of 
£2000  in  valne,  appear  among  items  composing 
the  Mulboos  kluis  nnzr,  or  present  of  >ov^ 
(iothing  annually  sent  to  the  emperor.  The 
Trichinopolv  filigree  work  is  as  light  and  elegant 
as  that  of  Malta  or  Genoa. 

Among  the  raanifoki  and  various  maanfftdures 


of  China,  the  gold  and  silver  tinsel  cloths  of 
Pekin  stand  deservedly  in  high  estimation ;  theur 
chief  value  arises  from  the  peculiar  property 
which  they  possess  of  never  tarnishing  or  becoming 
discolour^.  The  gold  and  silver  filieree  work  of 
the  Chinese  equals  any  ever  produced  by  ancient 
Venetian  masters,  and  their  chasing  in  silver  is 
unrivalled.  The  art  of  enamelling  on  silver  is 
also  brought  to  great  perfection  in  China,  and 
specimens  surpass  any  ever  produced  at  Genoa.—* 
Sirr's  China  and  the  Chinese^  I  887,  ii  pp.  1-4 ; 
Dr,  Taylor, 

FINANCIAL  members  of  the  Government  of 
India  have  been--^ames  Wilson,  29th  Novraaber 
1859 ;  Samuel  Laing,  Sir  Charles  E.  Trevelyan, 
W.  N.  Maaeey,  Sir  Bichard  Temple,  John  Forbes, 
David  Inglis,  Sir  William  Muir,  and  Sir  John 
Strachey,  23d  December  1876,  removed  1880, 
and  Msjor  Baring,  1881. 

FINCH,  a  name  for  sevetal  genera  of  birds. 
The  buU-finohes  are  of  the  genus  Pyrrhvla,  F. 
erythraca,  P.  erythrocephakt,  F.  Nipalensts,  P. 
aurantiaca,  and  ailso  of  tne  genus  Pyrrhoplectes, 
P.  epauletta.  The  rose-finches,  of  the  genera 
Propyrrhula,  P.  subhemaohala,  Carpodacua  rubi- 
cilla,  C.  erythrinus,  Propasser  rodoneplus,  P.  thura, 
P.  rhodoohlaim,  P.  rhooochrpus,  P.  pulcherrimus, 
P.  frontalis,  P.  Murrayi,  P.  Nipalensis,  and  P. 
punicea,  witii  Callacanthis  Burtoni,  and  the  gold- 
finch ol  the  Himalajfa,  CardueUs  cftniceps;  also 
Metoponia  pusilU,  with.speeiss  of  FringiUa  mon- 
tifringilla  and  FringiUauda  nemoricola.  The 
HioaaLayan  gold-finch  (Carduelis  caniceps)  at  first 
sight  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  European 
species,  but  differs  in  wanting  the  black  on  the 
head.  The  pretty  little  red-fronted  finch  (Meto- 
ponia pusilla,  PalL)  is  a  tenant  of  waste  plaoes, 
and  usually  seen  singly  or  in  small  flocks,  feeding 
on  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  wormwood,  on  whi(£ 
gold-finches,  house-sparrows,  and  one  or  other  of 
the  roseate  grosbeaks  also  feed.  This  finch  is 
easilv  recognised  by  its  small  size,  a  red  spot  on 
the  forehead,  and  yellowish-brown  on  the  upper 
parts;  the  females  and  young  are  darker  in 
plumageu  Its  song  is  sweet  and  melodious,  and 
m  oonsequenoe  it  is  in  great  request  as  a  cage 
bird  in  the  Panjab,  to  which  it  is  brought  ^m 
Afghanistan. 

FINGER-NAILS  are  allowed  by  Buddhist 
devotees  of  China  to  grow  to  a  great  length. 

FINJAN.    AiUB.    A  cup  without  handles. 

FINN,  a  race  occupying  Finnland  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  stock  with 
the  Turkoman,  the  Ghude,  the  Laplander,  and 
the  Magyar  of  Hungary.  Bask  was  ol  opinion 
that  the  language  of  the  Lap,  the  Finn,  and 
Basque  of  Europe,  and  of  the  Cuchuwari,  Kohati, 
Toda,  Gond,  and  Lar  of  India,  also  the  Biahui  and 
the  Japanese,  were  of  one  stock. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  original  seat 
of  the  iinnio  tribes  was  in  the  Ural  mountainp, 
and  their  languages  have  been  therefore  called 
Uralic  From  this  centre  they  spread  east  and 
west  and  southward  in  ancient  times,  even  to 
the  Black  Sea,  where  Finnic  tribes,  together  with 
MoQgolic  and  Turkic,  were  probably  known  to 
the  Greeks  under  the  comprehensive  and  con- 
venient name  of  SOTthians.  On  the  evidence  of 
language,  the  Finmo  stock  is  divided  into  loor 
branches,  the  Chudic,  Bulgaric,  Pemic,  and 
XTgria 
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The  Chudic  branch  ooroprisee  the  Finnic  of  the 
Baltic  coasts.  The  name  is  derived  from  Chud 
(Tchud),  originally  applied  by  the  Russians  to  the 
Finnic  nations  in  the  north-west  of  Russia. 
Afterwards  it  took  a  more  general  sense,  and  was 
used  almost  synonymously  with  Scythian  for  all 
the  tribes  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia.  The 
Finns  properly  so  called,  or,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, Suomalainen,  t.«.  inhabitants  of  fens,  are 
settled  in  the  provinces  of  Finland  (formerly 
belonging  to  Sweden,  but  since  1809  annexed  to 
Russia),  and  in  parts  of  the  governments  of 
Archangel  and  Olonetz.  Their  number  is  stated 
at  1,521,515.  The  Finns  are  the  most  advanced 
of  their  whole  family,  and  are,  the  Magyais 
excepted,  the  only  Finnic  race  that  can  claim  a 
station  among  the  civilised  and  civilising  nations 
of  the  world.  KareUan  and  Tavastian  are  dialecti- 
cal varieties  of  Finnish.  The  Esth  or  Esthonians, 
neighbours  to  the  Finn,  speak  a  language  closely 
allied  to  the  Finnish.  It  is  divided  into  the 
dialects  of  Dorpat  (in  Livofnia)  and  Reval.  Except 
some  popular  songs,  it  is  almost  without  Hterature. 
Esthonia,  together  with  Livonia  and  Eurland, 
forms  the  three  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia.  The 
population  on  the  islanos  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
18  mostly  Esthonian.  In  the  higher  ranks  of 
society  Esthonian  is  hardly  understood,  and  never 
spoken.  Besides  the  Finn  and  Esthonian,  the 
Livonian  and  -  the  Lapp  must  be  reckoned  also 
amongst  the  same  familv.  Their  number,  how- 
ever, is  small.  The  population  of  Livonia  consists 
chiefly  of  Esths,  Letts,  Russians,  and  Grermans. 
The  Lapp  inhabit  the  most  northern  part  of 
Europe.     They  belong  to  Sweden  and  Russia. 

The  Bulgaric  branch  comprises  the  Tchere- 
missians  and  Mordvinians,  scattered  in  discon- 
nected colonies  sJong  the  Volga,  and  surrounded 
by  Russian  and  Tartaric  dialects.  The  general 
name  given  to  these  tribes,  Bulgaric,  is  not 
borrowed  from  Bulgaria  on  the  Danube ;  Bulgaria, 
on  the  contrary,  received  its  name  (replacing 
Moesia)  from  the  Finnic  armies  by  whom  it  was 
conquered  in  the  7th  century.  Bulgarian  tribes 
advanced  from  the  Volga  to  the  Don,  and,  after 
remaining  for  a  time  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Avars  on  the  Don  and  Dneiper,  they  advanced  to 
the  Danube  in  635,  and  founded  the  Bulgarian 
kingdom. 

The  third,  or  Permic  branch,  comprises  the 
idioms  of  the  Votiakes,  the  Sirianes,  and  the 
Permians,  three  dialects  of  one  language.  Perm 
was  the  ancient  name  for  the  country  between 
lonff.  61*  76'  E.,  and  lat.  55'^  55'  N.  The  Permic 
irma  were  driven  westward  by  their  eastern 
neighbours,  the  Voguls,  and  thus  pressed  upon 
their  western  neighbours,  the  Bulgar  of  the  Volga. 
The  Vostiaks  are  found  between  the  rivers  Vya&a 
and  Kama.  Northwards  follow  the  Sirianes, 
inhabiting  the  country  on  the  Upper  Kama,  while 
the  eastern  portion  is  held  by  the  Permians. 
These  are  surrounded  on  the  south  bv  the  Tartars 
of  Orenburg  and  the  Bashkir,  on  the  north  by 
the  Samoyedes,  and  on  the  east  by  Voguls,  who 
pressed  on  them  from  the  Ural. 

These  Voguls,  together  witii  Hungarians  and 
Ostiaks,  form  the  fourth  and  last  branch  of  the 
Finnic  family,  the  Ugric.  It  was  in  462,  after  the 
dismemberment  of  Attila*s  Hunnic  empire,  that 
these  Ugrio  tribes  approached  Europe.  They  w«re 
then  called  Onagur,  Saragur,  and  Urog ;  and  in 


later  times  they  occur  in  Russian  chronideB  am 
Ugry.  They  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Hongariazis, 
and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  Uignr,  an 
ancient  Turkic  tribe. 

FINOKI.  Jap.  A  cypress  tree  of  Japao, 
which  yields  a  light  whitish  wood  ci  a  goed 
substance,  and  does  not  absorb  water. — Thwib. 

FIR.  Sung-shu,  Chin.  The  fir  tree  is  met 
with  on  most  of  the  hills  of  China,  and  its  wood 
is  used  in  carpentry  and  for  fuel — Smith. 

FIRDUSI,  author  of  the  Shah  Namah,  a 
Persian  poem,  was  bom  at  Rizvan,  near  Taos, 
about  A.D.  940,  and  died  thero  1020.  He  wrote 
it  at  the  request  of  Mahmud  of  GhsKni,  bnt^ 
disappointed  of  the  promised  reward  of  30,000 
dradimas,  he  returned  to  Toos,  his  native  d^, 
and  thero  died.  A  little  way  from  the  gate 
of  the  entrance  of  Toos  thero  stands  a  dooM 
ornamented  with  lacquered  tales,  so  small  as 
seemingly  to  form  a  part  of  some  private  hoose. 
The  dome  covers  the  dust  of  this  celebrated  poet, 
who,  after  the  treatment  he  reodved  from  ffah- 
mud,  rotired  thero  to  die  (Fraser^s  Khcwasan,  p. 
519).  Mahmud  was  not,  however,  a  nig^gard  in  fan 
rewards  of  the  learned,  and  had  sent  the  money 
after  Firdusi,  but  he  had  died  beforo  it  arrived. 
The  Shah  Namah  routes  to  three  heroes,  Jamshid, 
Faridun,  and  Grarshasp,  as  the  earliest  refne- 
sentatives  of  the  generatbns  of  mankind.  In  his 
satirical  description  of  Mahmud^s  court  at  Gfaami, 
he  says  he  has  had  enough  of  plunging  after 

S lunging  into  it,  and  would  fain  rest  awhile  fiom 
ucking  into  a  sea  without  bottom  and  shore,  in 
which  he  has  fished  long  but  has  not  found  any 
pearl.  Firdusi  is  the  &st  of  the  q)ic  poets  of 
Persia,  and  few  countries  can  boast  of  a  greater 
genius.  His  chief  work,  the  Shah  Namah,  or 
Book  of  Kings,  contains,  mixed  witli  aUegoiy 
and  fable,  almost  all  the  Persians  know  of  Uieir 
ancient  history.  It  contains  120,000  ^ 
FIRE. 


Nar, Arab. 

Mee, BuBM. 

Feu Fr. 

Feor, Okr. 

A^  Agn, .    •    .    •  Hind. 
Fuoco, It. 


IglUB,  . 

Api,    . 
Fuetgo, 
Narapu, 
Nepu, . 
Atuh, 


...  Lat. 
.  .  Malmt, 
.  .  .  .  Sp. 
.  .  •  Tam. 
.    .    .     Tb. 
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Fire  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  writings 
of  ancient  and  of  some  modem  nations  as  an 
object  to  be  worshipped  or  reverenoed.  Per- 
haps the  chief  culture  enjoined  in  the  Vedas 
is  that  of  Agni,  the  god  <tf  Fire,  and  that  of 
the  Sun ;  and  with  the  ancient  Persians,  as 
with  the  Parsees  of  the  present  dar,  the  wor- 
ship of  these  two  objects  formed  the  princapal 
rehgious  duty.  Fire  is  preserved  in  dbadn,  in 
Parsee,  and  in  Buddhist  temples,  and  Beems  to  be 
the  inextinguishable  fire  alluded  to  in  Leriticai 
vi.  18,  as  theur  lamps  are  kept  perpetoalljr  bon- 
ing, according  to  tne  injunction  to  the  Hebrew 
Levites,  '  The  fire  shall  ever  be  burning  upon  tttt 
altar;  it  shall  never  co  out* 

The  three  fires  of  £e  Hindu  ritoalistic  worship 
are  the  Crarhapatya,  or  perpetual  fiie,  maintaiocd 
by  a  housdiolder ;  the  Ahavaniya,  or  consecrated 
fire,  taken  from  the  preceding,  and  prepared  for 
receiving  oblations;  and  the  Dakshmagni  fire, 
taken  m>m  either  of  the  former,  and  placed 
towards  the  south. 

An  Agnihotra  Brahman  preserves  tiie  fire  wbidi 
was  kindled  at  the  tune  of  bis  inTestttnrs  with 
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the  poita,  and  never  suffers  it  to  go  oot,  using 
the  same  fire  at  his  wedding,  and  in  all  his  bamt- 
offeringB,  till  at  length,  after  his  death,  his  body 
a  burnt  with  it  The  sacred  fire  kindled  by 
Montezama  was  preserved  at  Pecos  down  to  oar 
own  time&  The  Natches  of  N.  America  pre- 
■erred  a  sacred  fire,  and  believed  that  frightful 
ealamities  would  ensue  if  ever  the  fire  were 
extmguished  at  both  temples  at  once.  Even 
among  Christians  of  the  present  day,  according 
to  Mr.  Robertson,  on  the  eve  of  the  Greek  Easter- 
day,  the  ceremony  of  receiving  the  tip^t-Trvf  or 
holy  fire  is  performed  in  the  chapel  at  Jerusalem. 
The  fire  bursts  from  thei  sepulcnre,  and  the  pil- 
grims at  the  Greek  communion  light  their  torclies 
at  it,  believing  that  they  receive  it  from  hearen. 
The  lamps  and  candles  which  some  Christian 
sects  keep  in  their  churches  are  remnants  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  culture  of  fire.  The  Athen- 
ians had  a  perpetual  fire  kept  by  widows ;  among 
the  Bomans  it  was  kept  by  virgins.  The  Greeks 
had  one  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  The  Chaldeans 
adored  fire;  and  when  it  went  out,  it  was  a 
presage  of  all  sorts  of  misfortunes  to  the  state. 

In  the  Hebrew  books,  the  Supreme  is  men- 
tioned as  having  appeared  in  fire  or  encompassed 
with  tiiis  element,  as  when  he  showed  himself  in 
the  burning  bush,  and  descended  on  Mount  Sinai 
in  the  midst  of  flames,  tiiunder,  and  lightning 
(Exodus  iii.  2,  xiz.  18).  Fire  is  idso  a  symbol 
of  the  deity  ^Deuteronomy  iv.  24).  In  this  awful 
manner  he  uiowed  himself  to  Isaiah  (ch.  vi.  4) ; 
to  Ezekiel  (ch.  i  4).  The  Psahnist  describes  the 
chariot  of  God  as  composed  of  flames  (Psalm 
XYiii.  12-14).  And  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
is  represented  as  in  the  midst  of  consuming  fire 
(2  ThesBalonians  i.  8;  see  also  Daniel  viL  10^. 
The  wrath  of  Qod  is  compared  to  fire  (Psafan  zviiL 
8);  and  so  are  those  effects  of  his  displeasure, 
famine,  war,  and  pestilence  (Psalm  Ixvi  12 ;  Jer. 
xzi.  12\    To  this  element  the  Lord  is  compared 

gfalachi  iii.  2),  referring  to  his  judgment  upon 
e  wicked  who  are  consumed  like  Sie  dross  of 
metals,  and  to  the  effects  of  his  grace  refining  the 
righteous  like  pure  gold.  The  influcDces  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  also  compared  to  fijre  (Matthew 
iiL  II),  in  reference  to  the  tongues  or  flames 
of  fire  that  rested  on  the  heads  of  the  apostles 
(Acte  ii.  3),  and  to  the  work  of  regeneration  on  the 
human  soul,  illuminating,  quickening,  purifying, 
and  inflaming  with  gratitude,  love,  and  z^. 
The  angels  of  God  are  represented  under  the 
emblem  of  fire  (Psalm  civ.  4) ;  and  a  column  of 
flame  directed  the  marches  of  the  Israelitish 
camp  during  the  night  seasons  in  the  wilderness 
(Exodus  ziii.  21).  Fire  anciently  fell  from 
hearen  to  consume  the  victims  sacnficed  to  the 
Lord,  and  this  was  an  indication  of  his  regard 
and  approbation.  And  tins  is  thought  to  be  the 
manner  in  which  Jehovah  signified  his  acceptance 
of  Abel's  sacrifice.  Fire  ali^  fell  upon  the  offer- 
ing made  by  Moses  ^Leviticus  ix.  24),  on  those  of 
Manoah  (Judges  xiii  19,  20),  on  Solomon's  (2 
Chronicles  viL  1),  and  on  Elijah's  (1  Kings  xviii. 
38).  The  &Te  which  descended  from  heaven,  first 
upon  the  the  altar  constructed  by  Moses  in  the 
tabernacle,  and  again  on  that  erected  by  Solomon 
at  its  conseciation,  was  constantly  fed  and  pre- 
served by  the  priests,  and  was  regarded  as  celes- 
tial or  hallowed  fire,  finst  kindl^L  by  the  Lord 
himself,  to  instruct  mankind  that  the  origin  of  all 


spiritual  good  is  from  above,  and  that  we  are  not 
to  warm  ourselves  with  the  sparks  of  our  own 
kindling. 

What  kind  of  fire  is  meant  b^  the  'strange 
fire '  of  Leviticus  x.  1,  Numbers  iii.  4,  xxvi.  61 
(see  also  Leviticus  xvi.  12,  ix.  11,  24,  and 
Exodus  XXX.  9),  is  doubtful;  bat  a  Brahman 
should  maintain  three  fires  (Yikrama  and  Uravasi, 
Introduction,  i.  p.  190),  two  mentioned  in  a  sakta 
of  the  Rig  Veda  and  the  Apastamba  Sutra,  are 
the  Sabhya  and  Avasathya,  the  nrecise  purport 
of  which  names  is  not  known  to  tne  pandits,  nor 
explained  in  the  Bashya.  The  litoral  sense  would 
be  the  fire  of  the  assembly  and  the  fire  of  tiie 
village,  as  if  a  sacrificial  fire  was  sometimes 
maintained  in  common. 

The  subdivision  of  one  fire  into  the  three  fires 
of  the  Hindu  ritualistic  worship  is  ascribed  by 
the  Mahabharata,  and  the  rest  to  Pururavas. 
The  commentator  on  the  former  specifies  them  as 
the  Garhapatya,  Dakshina,  and  Ahavaniya,  which 
Sir  Williiun  Jones  (Manu.  iL  p.  231)  renders 
nuptial,  ceremonial,  and  sacrificial  fires;  or 
rather — (1)  household,  that  which  is  perpetually 
maintained  by  a  householder;  (2)  a  fire  for 
sacrifices,  placed  to  the  south  of  the  rest;  and 
(8)  a  consecrated  fire  for  oblations,— forming  the 
Tretagni,  or  triad  of  sacred  fires,  in  opposition  to 
the  Laukika,  or  merely  temporal  ones. 

It  may  be  that  the  taking  of  fire  from  other 
than  the  established  place  was  called  *  strange.' 
The  fire  used  by  Hindus  for  the  funeral  pile 
ought  to  be  obtained  from  the  sacred  fire,  but  it 
is  at  present  the' common  practice  of  the  Hindus 
of  ordinary  rank  in  tfaie  Western  Provinces  of  India 
toprocure  fire  from  Ieui  out-caste  to  light  the  funeral 
pile.  On  the  eastern  side  of  India,  the  fire  used 
m  the  household  sacrifices  of  their  homes  is 
obtained  from  the  tiearth  fire.  That  used  in  their 
incremation  is  from  the  lamp  lit  in  the  ceremonial 
when  a  person  is  moribund ;  but  the  lamps  of  the 
temples  are  lit  only  by  Brahmans,  and  taking  fire 
from  other  than  i^e  utar  would  be  *•  strange.^  A 
Hindu,  as  indeed  also  a  Mahomedan,  does  not 
*blow'  out  a  lamp  with  his  breath,  the  Hindu 
believing  that  a  deity  intervenes.  In  the  whole 
of  Central  and  Southern  Asia,  and  with  Hindus, 
Parsees,  and  Midiomedans,  to  blow  out  a  light  is 
considered  very  vnrong. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  fortress  of  Gwalior, 
where  myriads  of  warriors  have  fattened  the  soil, 
phosphorescent  lights  at  one  time  often  appeared. 
They  are  termed  shahaba  by  the  Rajputs,  perhaps 
from  the  Arabic  shahab,  a  meteor.  Colonel  Tod 
dared  as  bold  a  Rajput  as  ever  lived  to  approach 
them ;  but  he  replied,  men  he  would  encounter, 
but  not  the  spirits  of  those  erst  slain  in  battle. 
Such  fires  the  northern  nations  believed  to  issue 
from  the  tombs  of  their  heroes,  and  to  guard  their 
ashes;  they  called  them  Hauga  Elldr,  or  *the 
sepulchral  fires,'  and  they  were  supposed  more 
especially  to  surround  tombs  which  contained 
hidden  treasures.  When  the  intrepid  Scan- 
dinavian maiden  observes  that  she  is  not  afraid 
of  the  flame  burning  her,  she  is  bolder  than  that 
bold  Rajput,  for  Sri-Kishen,  who,  as  above 
related,  was  shocked  at  the  bare  idea  of  going 
near  the  sepulchral  lighte,  was  one  of  three  non- 
commissioned ofiLcers  who  afterwards  led  thirty- 
two  firelocks  to  the  attack  and  defeat  of  150a 
Pindaris.     At  present  the  Kasak  or  Kirghiz  do 
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not  spit  on  a  fire;  and  in  Khiva,  Khokand,  in 
many  other  parts  of  Africa  and  Aoa  and  Enr^, 
the  cuBtoin  continues  of  dancing  round  nre. 
Everywhere  with  the  Hindus  there  is  believed  to 
be  a  fire  which  does  not  bum  a  person,  attri- 
buted to  Siva  the  Mahadeva,  written  also  Seo 
or  £Uu;  and  annually,  in  the  Dekhan,  the  fire- 
worship  of  Mahadeva  is  performed,  in  which  the 
devotees  run  or  jump  through  great  fires,  attri- 
buting their  escape  to  the  interposition  of  that 
Hindu  deity.  In  the  North  Arcot  district  of  the 
Madras  Presidencv,  a  fire  festival  custom  prevails 
annually,  in  which  the  people  walk  through  fire, 
but  accidents  occur,  ending  in  death. 

Abid  Ghaad  relates  that  he  allowed  his  wives 
before  their  confinements  to  pour  gresse  on  to  the 
fire,  to  guess  from  the  splutterings  of  the  flame 
whether  they  would  have  boys  or  girls.  This 
superstition  is  still  practised  in  Central  Asia,  and 
finds  its  counterpart  in  the  melting  of  wax  or  lead 
by  European  girls  on  New  Year's  eve,  to  see  from 
the  shapes  into  which  it  runs  whether  they  will 
be  married  in  the  course  of  the  year  (Yambery, 
Bokhara,  p.  288).  So  the  Kirghiz,  though  prof ess- 
ing  Mahomedanism,  threw  grease  on  their  fires. 
They  and  the  people  of  Wakhan  and  Badakhshan 
dislike  blowing  out  a  light.  Spiegel  asserts,  in 
an  article  whidi  appeared  in  thie  Ausland  under 
the  title  Das  osUicne  Turkestan,  that  in  the  7th 
century  after  Christ,  Turkish  tribes  in  the  north 
of  the  Tien-shan  were  fire- worshippers. 

Fire  is  produced  from  several  woods  by  friction. 
In  India,  from  the  Isora  corylifolia;  in  New  Zea- 
land, by  friction  of  the  woods  of  the  Myhoe  or 
Melicytos  ramifloms,  of  the  AraUa  polvgama  or 
Pate,  and  of  the  Kaikomako  trees.  The  wood 
used  to  provide  fire  in  Tahiti  ia  that  of  the  Hibis- 
cus tiliaceus,  which  is  also  used  for  shoulder-poles 
and  outriggers  for  steadying  a  canoe.  Its  blunt 
point  is  rubbed  in  a  groove  till  the  dust  takes 
fire.  Fire  is  kindled  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  bv 
twirlinga  sharp-minted  bit  of  wood  over  a  small 
slab.  The  Aleutians  manage  the  upright  stick 
with  a  string  in  the  manner  of  a  gimlet  or  borer. 
They  also  rub  sulphur  on  two  stones,  and  strike 
fire  from  them  over  moss  strewed  with  sulphur 
(Kotzebue's  Voyage,  iiL  p.  259,  in  Jam.  Ed.  Joum. 
vi.)'  ^e  Guacho  of  the  Pampas  takes  an  elastic 
stick  about  18  inches  long,  axid  presses  one  end 
against  the  breast,  the  other  in  a  hole  in  the  piece 
of  wood,  and  then  rapidly  turns  the  curved  point 
like  a  carpenter's  centre -bit. — Wilson^s  Hindu, 
Theatre;  The  Toy  Cart;  Art,  p.  112;  G.  Bennett, 
p.  418 ;  Colehrooke  on  (he  BeUgioue  Ceremonies  of 
the  Hindus,  Asiatic  Res.  zzL  p.  241 ;  Sonnerats 
Voyage,  pp.  77, 78 ;  Story  of  Nala,  p.  102 ;  Robin- 
soirs  Travels,  Palestine  and  Syria,         """" 
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Sang-i-dalam,  Hind.  A  kind  of 
da^ ,  very  common  in  manv  parts  of  India,  from 
which  bncks  can  be  made  toat  resist  the  action  of 
great  heat. 

FIREFLY,  littie  luminous  insects,  species 
of  Lampyris  and  Elater.  The  lower  part  of  the 
body  has  some  apparatus  for  emitting  a  bright 
phosphorescent  light  UsuaDy  it  is  emitted  in 
flashes  at  intervals  of  a  second,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  guess  where  the  creature  in  its  flight  will 
next  show  itself.  But  occasionally  the  light  l& 
continuous. 


'  As  fkde  the  upper  skies, 
Bach  thicket  opes  ten  uioosand  eyes,—* 
Before,  beride  us,  and  above. 
The  finfly  Ughti  his  lamp  of  love, 
Betreatiiig,  ehaaiiig,  ankmg,  eoaiuig. 
The  darknew  of  the  oc^se  exploiiiig. 

Fnlgora  candelam  is  the  Chinese  fi]«4y.  F. 
lantemaria  is  another.  The  Elater  beetles  Iimfd 
over  70  species  in  tropkal  America.  E.Doetil]icnB 
occurs  in  India.^Hefter,  L  p.  247.  See  .^gieens ; 
Insects;  Lampyrides. 

FIREPLACjES,  in  the  eastern  and  aoaJkbem 
parts  of  Asia,  are  usnally  the  hearths  aDnded  to  in 
Jeremiah  xxxvi  22 1  *  There  was  a  fire  on  the 
hearth  burning  before  him.'  Hindu  houaes  have 
neither  chimneya  nor  fireplaoas.  In  the  eoid 
weather,  the  rioh  bum  wood  in  braas  or 
pans,  placed  in  anypart  of  the  room ;  tbe 
bum  stioka  on  the  floor.  The  health  or 
is  commonly  taken  to  mean  the  livelihood,  or 
means  of  supporting  a  family.  If  the  fimuly  be 
scattered  into,  say,  three  puties,  tiie  < 
would  be,  'I  have  three  fireplaces 
Speaking  of  a  family  ruined  and  dispersed, 
Persians  say,  ^Oojak-ishan  koor  sliood,'  Thev 
fireplace  is  darkenea;  and  the  people  of  India  say, 
'  Ghar  men  ehanfjb,  nah!n,'  The  hooaa  is  widioat 
a  hunp ;  also  ^  Chulay  men  ag  nahuiy*  There  is  ao 
fire  on  the  hearth. 

FIRE  TEMPLE,  the  name  wmSkj  applted  to 
the  places  of  worship  of  the  Parsee 

Their  Hormusjee  Wacua  fire  temple  in  ]  ^ 

established  about  A.D.  1839 ;  the  Nowsaree,  AJk 
1763 ;  the  Surat,  in  A.D.  1822 ;  the  Oodwara,  i.9. 
878— it  is  the  oldest.  An  annual  service  is  held  ia 
a  morning  of  the  b^nniny  of  November.  In  the 
evening  the  Parsee  streets  in  the  Bombay  ¥cH  sni 
the  Bust  Gate  street  are  illuminated,  ajid  flagi 
and  eveigreens  adorn  the  principal  entranoea^ 

FIREWOOD. 

Bois  de  chauffage,     .  Fb.  I  Lekri, Hon. 

Brennhols,  .    .    .     Qkb.  |  Lena  paia  el  fdego^    .  Sr. 

Firewood  is  the  chief  fuel  used  in  the  B.  Indifli, 
and  the  leas  valuable  trees  of  each  locality  are  cot 
On  the  east  ooast  of  the  Peninsula  the  foel  wocdi 
used  are — 
Oantbinm  parviflorom. 
Hymenodyoilon  exoelsam. 


AcaoiaspeeioBa. 
Gmelina  Aidatiau 
Peltandra. 
Yatioa  lacdfera. 
Grewia  rotondifolia. 


Raadia  dimietoraBB. 
Anisonema  multiflon. 
Cams  anriookta. 
PhyUanthufly  m. 
Acaoia  lenoophJBa. 
Maba  bmrifofia. 
Dicfanwiaohya  etnerea. 


The  fuel  trees  at  Simla  are  chiefly — 
Queroos  incana.  I  Pinna  excdaa. 

Khododendron  arboreom.    I  Cednu  deodanu 
Andromeda  ovalifolia.         | 

with  other  jungle  trees  and  stout  underwood.  At 
Kussowlee  and  Eanawar,  the  contractois  eisp^ 
principallv  *  chir '  ^Pinus  longifolia),  which  grovs 
wild  on  the  adjoining  hiU-siaes,  and  rolitB  euSf* 
The  only  forbidden  wood  is  'behul'  (Grema 
oppo8itiK)lia),  which  emits  an  offensive  smdl  it 
burning.  The  viOagers  use  as  fuel  the  witherei 
stems  of  Euphorbia  pentagona  and  thorny  bo^Mli' 

r 


In  the  Panjab,  the  woods  used 


Aisme,  ^. 
Artemuia  BaoFonim. 
OalUgonum  polygonoides. 
Oaragana  pygmaa. 
Orosopboim  tmetoiia. 
Bphedia  Gevardiana. 
Borotia  oeratoides. 
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Hippophae  rhamnoHw. 
Jonipenu  oommimii, 
Jampema  exeelsua. 
Peri]^oea  i^htylla. 
dumstnoSa. 
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Near  the  Panjaib  mlw^j  Unea^  Pbulai  (Aoacia 
modeita)  fomkheQ  a  hard  wxxxl,  which  is  perhapB 
the  best  fuel  given  by  any  wild  tree.  It  is  only 
foand  in  qnantity  near  Amritsar  and  JuUnndar. 
Jhand  or  kandi  (Proaopis  Eipicigera}  ooyers  yery 
lai^e  areaa  in  the  central  tract  near  Lahore,  and 
grows  more  parlially  over  miUiy  parti  to  the 
Bonth.  Its  wood  is  opea-grained  and  softish, 
and  is  yery  subject  to  the  attacks  of  white 
ants;  btit  il  f umifihes  a  fair  fuel,  and  has  been 
the  chief  wmroe  of  supply  for  .tiie  looomotiyes 
in  the  Pan  jab.  Next  to  it,,  as  to  quantity  of 
fuel  fnmkhed,  eome  the  tamarisks,  fnras,  lei, 
pilchi,  etc.  (Tamarix  orientalis  and  T.  Indica), 
which,  from  some  miles  sotith  of  Lahore,  coyer 
hundreds  of  square  mUes  of  the  low  land.  A 
kikar  or  sissoo  tree,  under  tolerably  favourable 
circnmstanees,  attams  a  girth  of  about  80  inches 
in  ten  years,  and  gives  alx)ut  4  maunds  (828  lbs.) 
of  dry  fuel  2(%  trees  yielding  800  maunds 
(65^600  Ibst)  of  dry  fuel  might  be  grown  on  an 
acre  in  ten  years.  Various  spedes  of  Salsdacecs 
abound  in  the  more  saline  dry  parts  of  the  Doabe  of 
the  Panjab.  West  of  the  Beas,  Earil,  the  Capparis 
aphylla,  a  considerable  shrub,  is  a  common  brick 
fuel  in  many  places  in  the  Panjab ;  as  also  is  the 
jal,  wan,  or  pilu,  Salvadora  de<Hdes  over-abundant 
south  of  Lahore.  Along  some  of  the  rivers  in 
the  south  the  bahn  (Populus  Euphratica)  is  not 
uncommon,  but  its  wood  is  very  light  The 
amaUe?  tamarisk,  T.  Indica,  becomes  fit  for  felling 
in  ei|^t  or  ten  vears.  For  the  fuel  of  the  Indus 
Bteamboate  on  the  Delta,  the  mangrove  is  used. 

FIREWORKS. 
Fens  de  artifice, .    ,    Fa.  |  tfarehan,  Babok,  Malay. 
Feurwerke,     .     .    .  OlB.    Fuooq  artifixi*!*. 
▲iidilwcBe,    Ow.,  HZKD.  I  Faegos  artifioialei. 

In  Eastern  countries  the  p92Ple  ^^^^  superb 
displays  of  pyrotechnic  skill.  Tne  fireworks  are 
of  various  forms,  represent  animate  and  inanimate 
things,  such  as  tree9,  tigeif,  ^hips,  elephants,  men, 
sea-tfights,  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon.  They 
are  manufactured  in  the  principal  cities.  Green 
fire  is  produced  by  green  buyta,  chloride.of  potash, 
and  sulphur;  red  fire  from  strontia,  chloride  of 
potash,  sulphur,  and  charcoal;  blue  fire  from 
chloride  of  potash  and  sulphur.  Fireworks  im- 
ported into  Indja  in  the  years  1874-5  to  1879-80 
ranged  in  value  about  3  to  6  lakhs.  The  natives 
of  India  are  passionately  fond  of  fireworks,  and 
at  marriages  and  other  important  festiyals  they 
gratify  their  taste« 

FItfOZAH,  Turkis,  or  the  turquoise.  Fizoza- 
rang,  turquoise  blue.  This  minml  is  found  at 
Khojend,  m  Mawar-u-Nahr  or  Transoxiana,  at 
Shebavek,  in  Kirman,  and  in  a  mountain  of 
Azerbijan,  where  the  mine  was  discovered  before 
Ahmad  bin  Abd  al  Asia  eompoaed  his  Treatise 
on  Gems.  He  describes  the  mine  at  Nishapur 
fV9  most  celebrated  from  early  ages  for  tnat 
particular  kind  of  turquoise  entitled  Abu  Ishaki, 
which,  aavs  he,  averts  evil  from  those  who  wear 
it,  eondUates  the  favour  of  prinees,  augments 
wealth,  preserves  the  sight,  ensures  victory  over 
an  adversary,  and  banishes  all  unpleasant  dreams. 
The  anoieut  sagea,  when  first  they  beheld  a  new 
moon,  immediat^  after  fixed  then*  eyes,  says  he, 
on  the  flrozah. — Otuek/t  Travels,  I  p,  211. 

FIROZ  KOHI,  au  Ahnak  tribe  from  the  town 
of  that  name,  63  mile6  from  Teheran.  They  are 
of  Persian  origiUf  «ad  their  fofffatbers  fought 


Timax  bravely  when  that  conqueror  Bubjugated 
their  oountry.  After  they  were  driven  py  hini 
into  the  mouataipa  south  of  HaaanderaUf  they 
there  defended  themselyea  most  desperately ;  but 
they  were  eventually,  defeated  aad  carried  by  him 
into  Herat. — FerrUry  Jourtt,  p.  196.    See  Aimak. 

FIROZPUR,  a  town  and  military  cantonment 
in  the  Firozpur  district  of  the  Panjab,  situated  m 
kt.  30°  56'  4r  N.,  and  long.  74*»  38'  24"  E.  The 
revenue  distript  is  between  lat  30""  8'  and  ^V  U' 
N.,  and  between  long.  74*  8'  30-  and  75°  27'  B,  ; 
area  (1878),  2739  square  miles;  population  in 
1868,  M9,S53.  The  Pogra  and  Bhatti  form  Oie 
leading  Rajput  tribes,  aud  bear  the  reputation  of 
being  la^  and  thriftless.— /mo.  Oaz, 

FIROZ  SHAH,  emperor  of  DehlL  He  wrptd 
an  account  of  the  occurrences  d  his  reign,  aud 
called  it  Futnhat-i*Firez  ShahL 

FIROZ ru-DIN  TAGHALAQ  ascended  the 
throne  of  Dehli  a.d.  1351,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
nine^,  on  the  23d  October  1388.  ,  He  was  just  aud 
liberal-minded,  erected  many  (700)  pubUe  worlQi^ 
some  of  which  still  remaiq,  amongat  c^ers  im 
irrigation  cimal  from  the  point  in  the  Jumna  where 
it  leaves  the  mountains,  py  Kamal  to  Hausi  and 
Hissar.  It  reaches  to  the  river  Gagar,  and  lu 
former  timee  was  connected  with  the  Sutlej,  the 
nearest  river  in  the  Panjab.  The  British  restored 
200  miles  of  it  to  beyond  Hissai^  Ferishta  relatei 
that  he  obtained  acquittances  from  the  relatives  of 
ijl  who  had  suffered  from  the  violence  <^  his  unoto) 
Muhammad  Taghalaq  (a.d.  1325-51),  and  de- 
posited the  sealed  acquittance  in  Us  uncle's  tdrnb* 
--Elph,  IndiQ,  p.  856  ;  Tr,o/a  Hind.  ii.  p.  216. 

FISHES  of  the  South  and  East  ai  Asia. 
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Samkat, 
An-gna,. 
Fbk, ,    . 
Yiaaohen, 

PoiBSOD, 

Fiach,     . 
Ichthiu, 
Dag,.     . 

Matohlil,  Matohli, 
Peace, 

During  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  this  hraaeb 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  East  Indies  has  Mt 
oeived  the  attention  of  man^  learned  aooloffiata. 
Bloch,  in  1785,  published  his  splendid  wom  on 
Auslandisohe  Fiscndi  This  and  hia  lohthyolooia, 
and  the  continua^oa  of  the  latter  by  Sehneider, 
contain  many  Indian  forms,  as  does  Lao^pedes 
Histoire  des  pQis»>n8,  1798-1803.  In  1808  there 
appeared  Pr.  Patrick  Busseirs  book  in  two 
volumes,  containing  descriptions  and  figures  of 
200  fishes  collected  at  Vizagapatam  on  l£e  coast 
of  Gororaandel,  In  1823,  in  a  4to.  volume,  Dk 
Hamilton  ffave  an  account  of  269  fishes  found  in 
the  river  Ganges  and  its  brandies,  with  a  volume 
of  plates.  The  voluminous  work  py  Baron  Cuviei* 
and  M.  Valenciennes,  Histoire  NatureUe  des 
Poissons,  published  in  Paris  in  1828  aud  following 
years,  was  of  great  value  to  sdenoe.  A  beautiful 
volume  of  much  importance,  the  Fauwv  Japonica, 
was  published  in  IW!  by  MM.  Ph.  Fr.  d#  Siebold; 
C.  J.  Tepmimck,  H,  ^chlegel,  and  W,  de  HlWPi 
Lugduni  Batavorum  1847.  In  1841  tbar^  was 
issued  at  Berlin  the  Bystematische  Besehreihniiff 
der  Flagiostomen  by  Dr,  J.  Miiller  and  Dr.  J; 
Henle,  which  included  paany  of  the  genera  Kgi 
spedes  of  the  feas  in  the  8.  t^d  E.  of  Asiii.  fih^ 
McClelland  ef  the  Bengal  Army,  in  1842^  la  th« 


FISHES. 


FISHES. 


Oakmita  Jonrnal  of  Nataral  History,  described 
the  fresh-water  fiahea  which  Dr.  Griffiths  had 
collected ;  and  sabaeonently,  in  1848,  he  described 
a  collection  made  at  ChoBan  and  NiDg^x).  In  1884 
Mr^  J.  W.  Bennett  publiBhed  a  Selection  of  Rare 
and  Gnrions  Fishes  found  on  the  Coast  of  Ce^rlon. 
Drs.  Ruppell  in  1828  and  Peters  in  1868  described 
the  fishes  of  the  Red  Sea  and  those  found  south- 
wards to  Mozambiaue;  and  the  fishes  near  the 
Cape  were  described  by  Dr.  Smith.  Dr.  Day,  in 
1865,  published  his  Fishes  of  Malabar,  the  new 
speeies  in  which  were  lodged  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  fishes  of  China  and  Japan  were 
described  by  Sir  John  Richardson  in  the  Report 
of  the  British  Association  in  1845.  Dr.  McClel- 
land published  a  memoir  on  the  Indian  Cyprinide 
in  the  As.  Rea.  xir.  p.  217.  Colonel  Sykes 
wrote  on  tlie  Fishes  of  the  Dekhan  in  the 
TransactioDB  of  the  Zoological  Socielr  in  1841. 
Fisohd  aus  Casohrair  were  describea  by  MM. 
▼on  Hugel  and  Heckel  in  1888.  Dr.  Kelaart 
of  Ceylon  paid  much  attention  to  the  ichthy- 
ology of  the  island.  Dr.  Theodore  Cantor  in 
I860  furnished,  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Sodetr's 
Journal,  a  minute  account  of  292  fishes  of  the 
Malav  Archipelago.  From  1845  to  1860  Dr.  P. 
Bleeker,  in  numerous  contributions  on  the  fishes 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  added  greatly  to  the 
stock  of  knowledge  of  the  seas  of  the  region 
from  Penang  to  Japan.  Mr.  E.  Blyth,  long  the 
Curator  of  the  Ben^  Asiatic  Society's  Museum, 
from  time  to  time  published  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society  Journal,  notices  of  fish;  and  T.  C.  Jerdon, 
a  medical  officer  of  the  Madras  army,  in  the 
Madras  Literary  Society's  Journal,  gave  several 
contributions  on  the  fresh- wator  and  on  the  salt- 
water fishes  of  the  Peninsula.  Dr.  A.  Giinther, 
in  addition  to  all  that  he  had  written  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  and  other 
journals,  in  the  years  1859  to  1870  brought  out 
eight  volumes  of  a  catalogue  of  the  fishes  in  the 
oulection  of  the  British  Museum ;  and  in  1866, 
conjointly  with  Lieut-Colonel  L.  Playfair,  pub- 
lished an  illustrated  volume  on  the  Fishes  of 
Zanzibar,  the  Seychelles,  and  Cha^  Islands. 
Dr.  Klunzinger,  in  1870-1871,  published  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  Fische  des  Kothen  Meeres. 
Later  still,  Dr.  Day  has  written  (1875-77)  an 
invaluable  work  on  the  Fishes  of  India,  Ceylon, 
and  Bunna,  with  many  monographs  and  numerous 
reports  on  the  sea  and  fresh-water  fishes  and 
fisheries  of  India.  The  scientific  arrangement  of 
this  branch  of  Natural  History  is  as  follows : — 

Sus-Olass,  Txzjsostxi.    Ordeb,  Acanthoptexygii 

JPotoi.  Peroide.    Om.  lates,  aerruius,  grammisteB,  di* 

ploprion,  genyoroge.  mefloprion.  myriodon,nTnhiMniii, 

apogon,  apogoniohtnys,  oneilodipterus,  dulee. 
Fam,y  Pristipomatidse.     Oen,    therapon,    priatipoma, 

diagramma,  lobotes,  datnioidea,  gerres,  scoIopaiB, 

dentez,  smariB,  cnaio. 
Fanu  8<^aaiiiipemies.  Chn,  chntodon,  tozotes,  ohelmo, 

honubohoB,  holaoanthofi   foatopnagui,   ephippus, 

drepane. 
Fam,  Kandids,  Otn,  plesiope,  hadis,  nandus,  oatopra. 
Fam^  MullidsB.    €ha,  npeneoiaea,  muUoides,  uneneus. 
FcmL  Sparidn.      Cftn,    crenidens,   largaB,   letnriniu, 

spbnrodon,  pagrtu,  ehryiophxyfl.  pimeleptems. 
Fern.  Oizrhitidas.    Cfm.  oirrhite%  ourhitiohtbya. 
Fam,  SoorpsBiudn.    Oen.  aoorpwna,  sebaatet,  pteroia, 

apiatxia,  amphiprionlohthya. 
JFIoffK  Tenthidid».    Gm.  teuthia. 
Fetm.  BerycidaB*    €fm,  myripriatia,  holoeentrom. 
Fimu  Kortidse.    Otn.  kortua,  pempharia. 
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Fam.  Polynemidsa.    <9m.  polynemua. 

Fam.  Scisnidas.      &m.   nmhrina,    sdaana,   otofiftw. 

aoiaenoidea. 
Fom,  Xiphiide.     Otn,  hiatiophoroa. 
Fam.  Tnchiurids.    Otn.  trichiunia. 
Fam.  AcanthuridaB.    Otn.  acanthuma,  naaeua. 
Fam,  OarangidaB.   (hm.  caranz,  aariola,  aeriolichtliya, 

nauoiatea,  ohorinemiia»  trachynotua^  paettua,  ^ataz, 

paenea,  equula^  gaaza,  laetarina. 
Fam.  Stromateids.    Otn.  atramatena. 
Fam.  Coryphsenids.    (Ten.  oorypha;na»  mene. 
Fam.  KomeidsB.    (Ten.  cubicepa. 
Fwn.  Soombride.     Gen,  acomber,  thynnus,  eybiam 

elacate,  echeneia. 
Fcm.  UranoBOopida.    Otn,  nranoaoopua,  IchtiiyaeopM. 
Fam.  Trachinidie.    €hn.  percia,  aiUago. 
Fam,  Paeadochromidea.    Otn.  opiathognathoa,  paeudo^ 

pleeiops. 
Fam.  BatraehidsB.    €hn.  batrachua. 
Ftun.  Pedioulati     Otn.  antennarina. 
Fam.  Ck)ttid».  Oen.  aynanddiom,  aynanoria,  minw, 

pelor,  ohoriamodactyloa,  polrcaiuia,  platyoephalaa. 
Fam,  Gataphracti.    Oen.  dactylopteroa,  pegaaoa. 
Fam.  Gobiids.  Otn.  gobioa,  apooryptichthya,  aicvdimii, 

gobiodon,  periophtha1imia,boleophtbalmua,  tieotris, 

amblyopoa,  tiTpaacheii. 
Fam.  Oallionymidfe.    Otn.  eaUionymna. 
Fam,  GepoUdse.    (Ten.  oepola. 
Fam.  Blenniide.     Cftn.  Slemuoa.    waTariaa,  andama, 

petroBcirtea.  tripterigittm,  xiphaaia. 
Fam.  SphyrenicuB.    Otn,  aphyrena. 
Fam,  AtherinidsB.    Otn,  auierina. 
Fam.  MugilidiB.    Otn.  mugiL 
Fam.  Auloatomatids.    Otn.  fiatidaria. 
Fam,  GentriaeidsB.    Otn.  amphiaile. 
Fam.  TrachypteridaB.    Oen.  regaleeaa. 
Fam.  Pomaoentridn.       Otn.    amphinrioii,     pcemnai, 

daaovllna,  pomaoentma,  glvphidodon,  heliastoa. 
Fam,  lADiidaB.    Otn,  labrichuiyB,  labroldea|,  dieiliBat^ 

epibulua,  anampaea,  hemigymnuay  atethojulia,  platy- 

gloaana,  noTaonlaj  julia,  gomphoena,  eoria,  c^ymcMn, 

paeudodax,    oaliyodon,    paeudoacanB,     chcenia, 

ooeayphoa,  eheilio,  acarichtbya. 
Fam.  Lid>yrinthid.     Oen,  anabaa,  polyacanthoa,  oa- 

phiomenna,  triehogaater. 
Fam^  OpbiooephalidiB.     Otn.  ophiooephalna.  chaaoa. 
Fam.  BhynohobdellidsB.     Otn.  rhynchobdella,  maaU- 

cembelaa. 
Fam.  Ghromidea.    Otn,  etn^ua. 

OKDtB,  Anaoanthini    Sub-obdbb,  Anacanthini- 
Gadoidei. 
Fam.  GadidsB.     Oen.  bregmaoeroe. 
Fam,  Ophiidide.  Oen.  brotula,  Bleekeria. 

Sub-Obdkr,  Anacanthini-PlenronectoideL 
Fam.  Pleuronectide.  Otn.  paettodea,  paeudcMrhomboa, 
platophiya,  heteroBomata,  aolea,  aohims,  aynaptoia, 
phiguaia,  <^ogloaaaB. 

'  Ordkb,  PhyaoatomL 
Fam.  SiluridiB. 

Sub-Fam.  Silurinie.  Otn,  maeztmea,  ariua,  baftar 
chooephaloa,  ketengua,  oateogeidoans,  plotoaaa, 
afcrala,  eiethiates,  rita.  pangaaiiia,  paeodentrofiaa, 
oaijiohroaa,  wallagOi  olyra,  ailunu^  chaou 

Sfuh-Fam^  Ambbrcepins.   Cftn,  clariaa,  aaooolmaclMi^ 
ailundiaj  aiHa,  aUiichthya,   eatropiichthy 
gagata,  hemipimelodua,  bagarina,  paead 
glyptoatemom,  amUyoepa,  exostoma. 

Fam.  Qrprinide. 
Sah-Fam,  Gyprinine.      Otn,  payloriiyiiehiia,    Ifayoa, 

diaoognathoB,  oninoa,  adusothoraz,  ]abeo» 

ohilna,  oirrhina,  acaphiodan,  ' 

catla,  raola,  barbitt,    nana,   ai^doparia^  rohtee, 

barihua,  danio,  perilampoa,  chela. 
Suh-Fam.  HomalopterinsB.    Oen,  homalopteva. 
Bub-Fam.  GobitidiiuB.    €^tn,  apua,  acanthoplrthaliniia, 

aoanthopaia,   oobitia,    le|^dooephaliolit&|«y   botia, 

Jeidoniay  nemaoheilua,  miaguznus. 
Fam,  QyprinodontidB.    €hn,  cypriaodon*  haploohflna. 
Fom,  SoopeUdA.    Otn,  aauraa,  sanridi^  haipodon. 
Fam,  SeombreaoddA.      Otn,  bekna,    ' 

exooetua. 
Fam.  PaendodnpaidaB.    Otn, 
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F'am,  Clnpeidfe.     Otn.   chirocenirns,    dapea,    ooilift, 

chatoeiBiis,  dufsunieiia,    engraiuis,  oputopteroa, 
pellona,  raeond*,  rorateUoidei,  oorioa,  megalops. 

JFVcm.  Notopieridse.    &en.  notoptenu. 

^<nn.  Sjmbruidiidn.    Gen,  monopterof ,  amphipnoai, 

^cmh.  Miin»iiide.     Gen.  munsneaox,    nransnidbLihTB, 
ophiohihTi,  ^«gn»ii^  moiingiia^  nranena,  gynmo- 

Obdkb,  Lophobranoldi. 
^am.  Syngnathids.       Oen,    ^ynsnathiu,      nerophii, 
fastrotokeus,  aoentronuniy  icnthyooampua,  dozy- 
ichthTB,  hippocamptuk 

Obdsb,  PleotognathL 
JPawn.  Gymnodontids.      Oen,    xenopieroB,    tetrodon, 

triodon,'  diodon. 
I'hm.  Sderodermi.    Gen.  triaeanthtu,  balistes,  mona- 

oanihiu,  ostradoiu 

SDB-OiASB,  OHONDSOPTERTOn. 

Obdkb,  Plagiostoma.  Sub-Ordkb,  Selachoidei,  or 

Sharks. 

^am.  Garchariids.       (Ten.     caroharias,      galeoeerdo, 

zygasnas  muKteliu. 
JFktmn.  BeylliidM.     Cfen,    loyllium,  rtefoatoma,  ohylo- 
■cylbam. 

Sub^Obdib,  Bai<»dBi,  or  Bayi. 
JPam.  Prirtids.    Gen.  priitis. 
I\Mmu  Rhisobatids.    Oen,  rhynohobatofl,  rhiiiobatiu. 
^Viffk  Torpedimd».    Gen.  naroine,  aitrape. 
Fam„  Rajidse.    &en.  platyrhixuu 
Fam.  Trygonidw.     Chn.   trygon,   tirogynmiui,    ptero- 

platea. 
Fam.  KeliobatidtB.     Oen.  meUobatiBy  SBiobatii,  riiino- 
pfcera,  dicerobatis. 

From  the  oontinuihr  of  the  waters  from  the  Bed 
Sea  ftnd  east  coast  of  Africa,  through  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Bay  of  Bengal,  into  the  seas  of  the 
Archipelago,  aronnd  Australia  and  into  the  Pacific 
and  Pol^esia,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
fiflhes  vhich  are  now  only  known  as  inhabiting  a 
particular  sea,  will  be  found  throughout  that  Ime 
of  ocean,  and  that  the  great  natural  barriers  will 
be  found  to  be  Gape  Horn  and  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope  on  the  south,  to  pass  either  of  which  capes 
would  throw  the  fish  of  the  tropical  seas  into  cold 
regions. 

The  fishes  chiefly  used  as  food  in  the  fresh 
waters  of  India,  bdong  to  the  order  Physostomi, 
especially  in  its  siluroid,  cyprinoid,  and  herring 
families,  as  also  those  classed  in  the  spinv-rayed 
or  Acanthopterygii  order.  Mahomedans  in  sSnd 
eat  siluroids ;  but  in  general  the  siluroid,  or  scale- 
leas  fishes,  as  sharks,  skates,  ra^s,  eels,  are  not 
eaten  by  Hahomedans  or  Jews.  They  are  yery  foul 
feeders.  All  the  spiny-rayed  or  acanthopterygian 
fishes  found  in  India  are  good  for  food.  Of  the 
siluroid  fishes,  the  Magur  or  Singi  (Saccobranchus), 
and  many  others,  and  the  caips  (GyprinidsB),  are  all 
useful  for  food.  The  hernng  family  (Glupeidts) 
are  all  good,  and  eels  are  reckoned  wholesome, 
though  natives  of  India  refuse  them. 

The  Andamaners  eat  the  tetrodons,  and  the 
Burmese  eat  the  large  yellow  Xenoptems  naritus ; 
others  of  these  genera  are  deemed  poisonous. 

The  fecundity  of  fishes  is  yery  various.  In  a 
hilsa  fish,  1,0^,645  eggs  have  been  counted; 
in  a  migratoiy  barbel,  410,500  eggs.  The  mono- 
gamous non  -  migratory  fish  appear  to  breed 
frequently,  and  they  protect  their  offspring.  In 
the  Girrhina  reba,  Ju.  B,,  a  polygamous  non- 
migratory  carp.  Dr.  Day  found  41,5%  eggs ;  and 
in  a  siluroid,  Gallichrous  canio,  H.  B.^  47,444 ; 
whilst  a  monogamous  walking-fish  or  ophio- 
cephalns  had  only  4700.   The  stnated  walking-fish 
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breeds  twice  a  year,  in  December  and  Jtind.  The 
male  constructs  a  nest  with  its  tail  amongst  the 
vegetation,  and  by  biting  off  the  ends  of  the  weeds 
that  grow  in  the  water.  Here  the  eggs  are  de- 
posited, the  male  keeping  guard ;  but  i£onld  he  be 
killed  or  captured,  the  place  is  taken  by  his  partner. 
The  parents  are  very  fierce  at  this  time,  and  defend 
their  offspring  with  great  courage. 

Dr.  Day  tells  us  of  vaat  shoals  of  some  forms  of 
fishes  approaching  the  shores  or  shallows  of  the 
Indian  coasts  at  certain  seasons,  mosUy  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  and  these  are  often  destitute  of 
means  of  defence,  becoming  food  for  their  stronger 
neighbours,  or  are  captured  bj  man  for  oonanmp* 
tion.  He  airanges  the  Indian  fishes,  in  thdr 
economic  relations,  into  three  dasseSy^Ftn/,  the 
more  strictly  predaceous  forms,  which  are  more  or 
less  migratory  in  their  habits,  generally  in  order 
to  follow  and  prey  upon  their  weaker  neighbour ; 
some  of  these  congregate  in  shoals,  while  o4hers 
lead  more  solitary  lives.  Secondly^  non^migratory 
fi^es,  some  of  which  are  likewise  prec(aoeou& 
These  usually  reside  along  the  shoves  and  back- 
waters, being  almost  confined  to  the  littoral  zone, 
although  a  few  may  extend  their  range  into 
brackish  waters  on  the  one  hand,  or  into  the  deep 
sea  on  the  other.  Thirdly^  those  which  are  more 
preyed  upon  than  predaceous,  consisting  of  such 
as  Uve  in  large  assemblaffes,  being  gregarious  in 
their  halMie,  and  others  which  lead  a  more  solitary 
existence. 

Among  the  first,  or  predaceous  division  of 
marine  fishes,  are  some  gregarious  forms,  but 
such  are  scarcely  so  numerous  or  well  fitted  for 
destroying  their  neighbours  as  those  whidi  are 
more  solitary  in  their  habits.  Their  best-known 
representatives  are  found  in  the  spiny-rayed  or 
acanthopteiygian  order,  or  else  among  the  carti* 
laginous  or  chondropterygian  fishes.  Some 
attain  to  a  great  size.  Thus,  Dr.  Gantor  alludes 
to  a  sea  perch  (Serranus)  exceeding  180  lbs. ;  and 
Dr.  Russell  to  another,  which  was  7  feet  long, 
5  feet  in  ^irth,  and  upwards  of  300  lbs.  in  wei^t 
Nearly  alhed  are  the  Lutiani  or  Mesoprions,  which, 
although  of  somewhat  inferior  size,  excel  them  in 
usefulness  to  man,  owing  to  their  being  more 
numerous  and  coming  closer  in-shore.  The  fishes 
of  both  genera  are  generally  excellent  as  food, 
especiaUy  when  not  too  large,  and  are  much  em- 
ployed as  such,  either  fresh,  stdted,  or  sun-dried. 
Among  the  Sparidcd  we  &kd  the  Pagrus  n>inifer 
and  several  species  of  GhiTSophrys,  abundant  in 
places  near  the  shores  of  India,  especially  during 
the  cold  months,  and  held  in  great  esteem.  In 
the  family  of  Polynemidsd  are  some  most  yaloable 
fishes,  all  being  good  as  food,  and  two  affording 
isinglass.  Some  of  these  have  been  known  to 
exceed  800  lbs.  in  weight,  especiaUy  in  estuaries, 
where  they  are  not  uncommon.  The  justly  cele- 
brated mango-fish  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  arrives 
during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  about  June,  and  oon« 
tinues  through  the  cold  season.  It  ascends  large 
rivers  (from  the  Mahanadi  and  Ganges  to  th(»e 
of  Burma  and  the  eastwards)  for  the  purpose  of 
cmawning,  and  is  of  great  repute  for  its  excellent 
flavour.  Natives  term  it  Tapasi,  changed  by 
Europeans  into  Tupsee-mutchee,  the  original  name 
being  derived  from  certain  ascetics.  A  similarity 
has  been  drawn  between  their  unkempt  hair  and 
the  long  tendrils  which  in  this  fish  spring  from  the 
base  of  the  pectoral  fins,  and  exceed  in  length  that 
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el  ihe  bodir.  The  Maigreft,  Scittnidffi,  abatat  from 
the  JM  8«a,  become  abnndant  off  the  coaets  of 
Bind  and  througfa  the  Indian  Ocean.  Some  attain 
to  5  feet  or  more  in  length,  bat  are  aooght  after 
rather  for  the  isfaiglafll  their  air-bladders  atford 
than  for  their  fleih  as  food,  the  latter  bemg  dry 
and  insipid.  The  sword-fishes  (Xiphiid»)  are 
likewise  numerous  at  times  off  the  Ooromanddl 
ooast  during  the  cold  weather,  and  their  flesh  is 
esteemed  bv  the  natiyes,  although  not  brought  to 
the  table  of  Europeans.  The  horse-mackerels^  or 
Oarangidfls,  are  among  the  most  important  sea 
forms  to  the  natives,  bj  whom  they  are  highly 
esteemed  as  food.  They  are  very  abundant  along 
the  Coromandel  ooast,  less  so  down  that  of  Mala- 
bar, where  the  herrings  take  their  place  to  a  great 
extent.  Some  attain  to  a  large  sise,  and  on  the 
masts  of  British  India  are  never  found  to  be 
poiaoDons,  as  is  reputed  to  be  the  case  elsewhere. 
Oaraax  Rottleri  reaches  6  feet  or  more  in  length, 
but  some  species  never  pass  5  or  6  inches.  These 
fishes  are  gregarious,  and  not  so  fitted  for  preda- 
ceoos  habite  as  some  of  those  ahready  referred  to, 
while  the  same  remarks  likewise  apply  to  the  next 
few  genenu  The  closely  idUed  species  of  Ghori- 
nenus  and  Trachynotus  afford  a  considerable 
amount  of  food  to  man,  but,  owing  to  their  being 
dry  and  inidnid,  are  generally  salted  or  sun-dried. 
Pomfrets  (Stromateidie)  are  justly  esteemed  by 
both  Europeans  and  natives,  and  they  are  abun- 
dantly distributed  throughout  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Coming  in-shore  in  large  shoals  about  June,  they 
disappear  as  suddenly  as  they  come,  some  forms 
entirely  departing  about  September.  It  is  a 
eurious  circumstance  that  in  all  the  adult  forms 
the  ventral  fins  are  absent ;  in  the  young  of  the 
blaek  species  they  are  very  long,  but  become 
absorbed  as  age  advancea  The  mackerel  family 
are  exceedingly  important,  and  the  common 
Soomber  microi(q>idotus  is  very  abnndant  along 
the  western  ooast  of  India  throughout  the  cold 
season,  and  is  extensively  salted  and  sun-dried,  but, 
owing  to  its  n^dly  tainting,  it  is  rarely  brought 
to  the  tables  of  Europeans ;  it  is  not  nearly  so 
comtiMn  along  the  east  ooast  of  Madras  and  Bay 
of  Bengal,  but  is  found  at  the  Andamans.  In 
India  its  usual  length  is  about  10  indies,  but  in 
certain  localities  it  attains  to  a  foot.  Smne  other 
forms,  which  grow  to  a  larger  dze,  and  are  more 
predaeeous  than  the  common  mackerel,  likewise 
arrive  daring  the  ooM  season,  when  they  prej 
extensively  on  tiie  numerous  herrings  and  other 
small  fish.  Among  these  large  species  are  the 
tonny  and  the  pelamyi;  these  are  tenrors  to  the 
shoals  d  sardines,  which  appear  to  afford  them 
desirable  food.  The  seer  fishes  (Gybium)  are  held 
ia  great  esteem  by  Europeans,  and  when  of  a 
medunm  sise,  are  among  the  most  delicate  for  the 
table.  Tkej  are  quite  as  predaoeous  as  the  tunnies, 
and  attain  to  three  feet  and  more  in  length.  The 
voaracioas  and  dangerous  Sphymnse,  termed  shatks 
m  some  i^aoes,  and  banracuda  in  the  West  Indiee, 
gnm  to  several  feet)  and  all  forms  are  used  by  the 
natives  as  food. 

The  marine  mloroid,  sheet,  or  cat-fishea,  which 
eannoi  be  tensidered  migratory,  are  known  by  the 
long  feeton  round  their  mouths  and  absence  of 
scales,  and  are  of  considerable  economic  value ; 
ahhoQgh  not  esteemed  if  eaten  fresh,  stiU,  nnmbers 
are  salted  for  export,  while  thor  alr-bladdm 
are  collected  for  the  isin^ass  which  they  afford. 
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SUuroidi  are  mostly  found  in  muddy  waters;  tiiey 
are  common  from  Bombay  down  t^e  western 
coast,  and  likewise  from  the  mouth  of  the  rirer 
Kistna  along  the  muddy  coasts  of  Bengal  and 
Burma,  becoming  very  abundant  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  Among  what  may  be  tanned  tiile 
S(»lea  silur^ds,  a  few  are  excellent  eating,  bnt  the 
only  one  which  is  found  in  very  larce  numbera  is 
the  bummalo  or  Bombay  duck  (HarpodonnehereiB). 
Numerous  at  Bombay,  it  is  rare  all  down  the 
Malabar  coast,  bat  on  the  Gorotnandel  side  oi 
India  a  few  are  taken  at  Madras;  and  as  we 
proceed  towards  Tizagapatam  they  au^^ent  in 
numbers,  and  are  common  along  the  entve  coast 
of  Bengal  and  Burma,  ascending  large  rivers,  birt 
not  above  tidal  influence.  Owing  to  their  almost 
gelatinous  character,  tiiey  are  easily  son-diied 
or  salted. 

The  Ghondropterygii,  or  sharks,  rays,  and  skates, 
play  an  important  part  in  Indian  sea  fiahenea. 
Sharks  are  found  along  the  whole  seaboard,  but 
their  canying  off  human  bongs  is  an  micem- 
mon  occurrence.  In  some  years  ihey  are  more 
numerous  than  in  others,  ami  this  is  due  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  shoals  of  smaller  fish,  as 
sardines.  The^  are  captured  both  for  the  porpoee 
of  extracting  oil  from  their  livers,  as  well  as  for 
their  flesh,  as  those  of  a  medium  size  are  cut  up, 
salted,  ana  sold  to  the  poor.  Th^  fins,  likewise, 
are  e^rted  to  Ohma,  where,  due  to  the  gelatine 
contained  in  them,  they  are  in  demand  fior  the 
purpose  of  making  soups.  Bays  and  skates  exist 
in  enormous  nambers  in  the  Indian  aeaa,  where 
they  attain  to  a  great  siia  The  first  appear  to  be 
gregarious,  and  may  suddenly  arrive,  to  the  dissaay 
of  the  owner  of  an  oyster  bed,  as  they  rarely 
change  their  quarters  so  long  as  any  moUoBes  are 
obtainable^  Saw-fishes  are  taken  lor  the  saaae 
purpose  as  are  sharks. 

Of  the  rum-migraMi^  forms,  some  of  which  arepre- 
daoeous,  there  are  many  in  the  Indian  sea8,and  some 
are  more  directly  serviceable  to  man.  Although 
some  of  these  are  small,  still  they  make  up  bj  num- 
bers for  their  deficiency  in  weight,  boMes  being 
more  readily  sun-dried,  or  salted  with  brine.  The 
little  Ambaasis,  consisting  of  small  fishee  rarely  ex- 
ceeding six  inches  in  len^,  with  the  cbsely-alfied 
Apogons,  eoually  small,  are  similarly  employed  as 
food.  The  rristipomas  attain  to  a  laiger  size, — ^9 
feet  or  more  in  length, — are  more  commonly  eaten 
even  while  fresh,  and  some  specieB  are  rery  nmne- 
rous.  Along  the  Coromandel  coast,  species  of 
Synagris  are  extensively  eaten,  while  the  genera 
Equula  and  Qerres  furnish  an  unmense  amoimt  of 
food,  which  is  consumed  by  the  poor  either  wiiea 
fresh  or  salted.  The  MuUidse,  so  esteemed  in  nne 
parts  of  Europe  and  rejeoted  in  others,  fomiBh 
many  Indian  forms.  They  are,  however,  not 
esteemed;  neither  are  the  beautifal  and  istge 
Lethrini,  nor  the  more  flattened  Teotiiididtt^ 
The  gobies  of  the  sea  do  not  attain  to  a  large  sase, 
but  are  of  value  owing  to  their  abundanee.  The 
spineless  Anacanthini,  or  flat  fishes,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  the  largest  examples  beli^ 
found  off  the  coast  of  Sind.  The  very  yxmng  el 
the  Indian  species,  nmilarly  with  those  in  Europe, 
have  an  oye  on  either  side  of  the  head,  a  sabjeet 
which  lias  been  so  elaboratdy  examined  by  Sten- 
stmp  m  1864,  Mr.  Malm  in  1868,  Dr.  Day  and 
others,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  it  is  that  witii 
advancing  age  both  eyes  are  found  on  the  ooloaxed 
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side,  and  the  skull  appears  to  be  asymmetrical. 
These  fishes  are  not  much  esteemed  as  food  by 
the  natLves. 

Lastly,  those  which  are  more  preyed  upon  than 
predaceow,  come  in  large  shoals,  and  are  not  only 
of  great  importance  to  man,  bnt  are  the  means  of 
inducing  larger  fish  to  come  nearer  in-shore  for 
the  purpose  of  following  the  assemblages  of  their 
weaker  neighbours,— mullets  (Mugilid»),  of  which 
the  seas  of  India  possess  about  24  species,  some 
of  which  ascend  tidal  rivers  or  frequent  the  estu- 
aries. As  a  rule  they  are  esteemed  for  food  when 
fresh,  both  by  Europeans  and  natives,  except  in 
Canara,  where  they  are  objected  to  on  the  grounds 
that  their  heads  resemble  those  of  snakes.  Mullets 
are  extensively  salted,  and  also  sun-dried.  Some 
attain  a  considerable  size,  while  their  roes  are 
salted,  and  considered  great  delicacies.  The  pretty 
little  sandsmelts  (Atherina),  having  a  burnished 
silvery  band,  are  taken  in  enormous  numbers; 
but  as  they  rarely  exceed  three  inches  in  length, 
they  are  commonly  sun-dried  and  exported.  The 
Indiaii  whiting  (Sillago)  arrives  in  large  assem- 
blages, and  is  esteemed  as  a  light  and  wholesome 
food.  The  halfbeak  (Hemiramphus)  is  very 
common,  especially  during  the  cold  season,  while 
the  roes  are  largely  collected  along  the  Malabar 
coast  But  it  is  among  the  herring  family  that 
we  find  some  of  the  most  important  of  those  fishes 
which  not  only  afford  food  to  man,  but  to  their 
larger  and  stronger  relatives.  As  a  rule,  they 
abound  more  on  the  Malabar  than  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast.  The  oil-sardine  oomes  in  vast 
numbers,  more  especially  to  the  western  coast, 
bnt  is  uncertain  in  its  movements;  occasionally 
being  absent  for  many  consecutive  seasons,  it 
returns  in  enormous  numbers.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  numerous  forms  of  anchovies,  and  the 
great  varieties  of  other  genera  of  the  herring 
family. 

There  are  fishes  in  Asia  which  respire  atmo- 
spheric air  direct  They  possess  respiratory  organs 
in  the  form  of  an  accessory  respiratory  sac,  distinct 
from  gills,  and  they  are  essentially  amphibious. 
The  genera  of  Indian  fishes  (excluding  Chanos) 
which  possess  respiratory  oigans,  having  a  lung- 
like function,  and  which  are  distinct  from  the  gills, 
are,  amongst  the  acanthopterygians,  species  of 
Anabas,  Folyacanthus,  Osphromenus,  and  Tricho- 
gaster;  also  species  of  the  Ophiocephalidse  and 
the  genera  Clarias  and  Saccobranchus  among  the 
Siluridas.  Of  the  family  Symbranchid^,  is  the 
Cuchia  eel  (Amphipnous  cuchia).  The  Ophio- 
cephaUdsd  are  very  predatory,  and  their  favourite 
lurking-place  is  amongst  l^e  grass  at  the  margin 
of  a  tank.  These  amphibious  fishes,  and  also  the 
spined  eels,  RhynchobdellidsB,  retire  into  the  mud 
of  tanks  as  the  water  dries  up. 

In  January  1869,  in  Orissa,  Dr.  Day  dug  up  in 
a  tank,  two  feet  below  the  mud,  two  Ophiocephalus 
punctatus  and  three  Rhynchobdella  aculeata. 
The  Amphipnous  cudiia,  or  amphibious  eel,  has 
also  been  dug  out  of  blue  clay.  They  have  blow- 
holes in  the  mud,  as  seals  have  in  the  ice.  Mr. 
Bonynge  says  (America,  p.  165)  he  had  seen  the 
natives  in  the  N.E.  of  Inma  dig  fish  out  of  the  earth ; 
the  fish  is  called  Zamin  ki  mutchee  (earth-fish^, 
of  about  5  to  7  inches  in  length,  flat,  and  black  m 
colour,  fiesh  hard,  and  in  flavour  somewhat  like 
an  eel.  Tennant  tells  us  (Sketches,  p.  854)  that 
in  Ceylon,  where  the  country  is  flat,  and  small 
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tanks  are  extremely  numerous,  the  natives  are 
accustomed  in  the  hot  season  to  dig  in  the  mud 
for  fish.  Mr.  Whiting,  the  chief  civil  officer  of 
the  Eastern  Province,  informed  him  i^t,  on  two 
occasions,  he  was  present  accidentally  when  the 
villagers  were  so  engaged,  once  at  the  tank  of 
Malliativoe,  within  a  few  miles  of  Kottiar,  near 
the  Bay  of  Trincomalee,  and  again  at  a  tank  be- 
tween EUendetorre  and  Armitivoe,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Vergel  river.  The  day  was  firm  but  moist, 
and  as  the  men  flung  out  lumps  of  it  with  a  spade, 
it  fell  to  pieces,  disclosing  fish  from  9  to  12  inches 
long,  full  grown  and  healthy,  which  jumped  on 
the  bank  when  exposed  to  the  sunlight.  The 
Lepidosiren  of  Africa  and  S.  America  is  placed 
midway  between  the  reptiles  and  fishes,  and  has 
gills  and  true  lungs.  It  has  the  habit  on  the  • 
approach  of  drought  of  buryiog  itself  several  feet 
deep  into  the  mud  of  the  ponds  in  which  it  usually 
dwells.  It  does  not  appear  to  possess  the  power 
of  travelling. 

Fishes  do  travel, — not  eels  alone,  which  in  all 
countries  can  move  rapidly  over  moist  land. 
Theophrastus  (De  I^scibus),  the  contemporary  of 
Aristotle,  is  the  first  who  mentions  fishes  found 
in  the  Euphrates,  which  in  the  dry  seasons  leave 
the  vacant  channels  and  crawl  over  the  ground  in 
search  of  water,  moving  along  by  means  of  their 
fins  and  tail.  The  travelling  powers  of  the 
Ophiocephalus  amphibeus  of  Burma  are  known. 
The  Ophiocephalus  striatus,  which  occurs  in  the 
Indian  Peninsula,  attains  a  length  of  upwards  of 
3  feet.  0.  gachua  grows  to  one  foot  long,  and 
Dr.  Day  believes  that  they  breathe  air  direct  from 
the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Bowring  (Siam,  i.  p.  10),  in 
ascending  and  descending  the  Meinam  river,  to  and 
from  Ba^ok,  was  amused  with  the  sight  of  fish 
leaving  the  river,  gliding  over  the  wet  banks,  and 
losing  themselves  among  the  trees  of  the  jungle. 
Bishop  Pallegoix  (Siam,  L  144^  says  fish  will 
wander  more  than  a  league  from  tne  water.  Some 
years  ago,  he  says,  a  great  drought  had  dried  up 
all  the  ponds  in  iJie  neighbourhood  of  Ayuthia ; 
during  the  night  torrents  of  rain  feU.  Next  day, 
going  for  a  wiJk  into  ^e  country,  he  was  surprised 
at  seeing  the  ponds  almost  full,  and  a  quantity  of 
fish  leaping  aoout !  '  Whence  have  these  fish  come?  * 
he  inquired  of  a.labourer ;  *  yesterday  there  was  not 
one.'  He  replied,  *  They  were  come  under  favour 
of  the  rain.'  In  1831,  when  fish  were  uncommonly 
cheap,  the  bishop  placed  50  cwt.  in  his  ponds, 
but  in  less  than  a  month  nine-tenths  escaped 
during  a  rain  that  fell  in  the  night.  There  are 
three  species  of  this  wandering  fish,  called  Pla- 
xon,  Pfa-duk,  Pla-mo.  The  first  is  voracious, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  carp ;  salted  and  dried,  it 
can  be  preserved  for  a  year.  It  is  very  abundant, 
is  exported  to  China,  Singapore,  and  Java,  and  is 
a  particularly  wholesome  and  health-^ving  fish. 
OphiocephaHdie  have  a  great  vitality.  In  China 
they  are  kept  alive  at  the  markets,  and  slices  are 
said  to  be  cut  off  tiieir  bodies  as  required  by 
customers. 

Near  the  rocks  of  the  Ceylon  coast  are  multi- 
tudes of  the  Salarias  alticus,  which  poBseases  the 
faculty  of  darting  along  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  runniDg  up  the  wet  stones  and  across  the 
sand  with  the  utmost  ease  and  rapidity.  Mr.  Gosse 
(p.  122)  mentions  having  seen  a  species  of  Anten- 
narium  running  quickly  to  and  fro  on  the  surface 
of  the  great  beds  of  floating  sea-weed  in  the  Gulf 
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Stream,  progpeaung  by  meaos  of  its  pectoral  and 
rentral  nns,  quite  out  of  water.  The  Hydrargyrae 
of  Carolina  leave  the  drying  poola  ana  seek  the 
nearest  water,  in  a  straight  line,  though  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  hassar  of  Essequibo  is  the 
Doras  costata.  When  the  water  is  leaving  the  pools 
in  which  they  commonlvreside,theyarrow(aspecie8 
of  Esoz,  Linn.),  as  well  as  a  species  of  the  hassar, 
bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  while  all  the  other 
fish  perish  for  want  of  their  natural  element,  or 
are  picked  up  by  rapacious  birds.  The  flat-head 
hassar,  on  the  contrary,  simultaneously  auit  the 
place,  and  march  overland  in  search  of  water, 
travelling  for  a  whole  night  in  its  search.  They 
can  live  for  many  hours  out  of  the  water,  even 
when  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  They  project 
themselves  forward  on  their  bony  arms  by  the 
elastic  spring  of  their  tail ;  their  progress  is  nearly 
as  fast  as  a  man  can  walk.  Sir  B.  Schombur^h 
tells  us  that  the  hassar  are  occasionally  met  with 
in  such  numbers  in  their  travels,  that  the  negroes 
fill  baskets  with  them.  If  they  fail  in  finding 
water,  they  are  said  to  burrow  in  the  soft  mud, 
and  pass  the  dry  season  in  torpidity  like  the 
lepidosiren. 

The  travelling  fish  of  India  (Ophiocephalus), 
possessing  an  amphibious  respiration,  is  capable  of 
traversing  from  one  pond  to  another,  as  necessity 
or  fancy  dictates.  Sugglen  carry  them  about  in 
order  to  assist  in  their  performances;  while  so 
great  is  their  vitality,  that  the  saleswomen  cut 
portions  off  them  while  still  alive,  for  disposal  to 
purchasers,  who  will  only  give  a  decreased  price 
when  life  ceases  to  exist.  Their  mode  of  continuing 
their  kind  is  likewise  very  interesting :  they  live 
in  pairs,  occasionally  in  the  holes  mcSe  bv  crabs 
or  birds  situated  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  while  the 
forms  which  reside  in  tanks  construct  nests  of 
the  grasses  growing  there.  Biting  some  off 
and  entwining  others,  they  construct  a  domicile 
wherein  their  eggs  are  deposited,  while  the^  pro- 
tect their  young  until  they  are  able  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

In  Ceylon,  the  fish  most  frequently  seen  travel- 
ling is  a  perch  called  by  the  Singhalese  Kavaya 
or  Kawhyya,  and  by  the  Tamil,  Pannei-eri,  or 
Sennal.  It  is  the  Anabas  scandens,  Cuvier, 
It  grows  to  about  6  inches  in  length,  the  head 
round  and  covered  with  scales,  and  the  edges  of 
the  gill-covers  strongly  denticulated.  Aided  by 
the  apparatus  in  its  head,  this  little  creature 
issues  boldly  from  its  native  pools,  and  addresses 
itself  to  its  toilsome  march,  generally  at  night  or 
in  |the  early  morning,  whilst  the  grass  is  still 
damp  with  the  dew ;  but  in  its  distress  it  is  some- 
times compelled  to  move  by  day ;  and  Mr.  E.  L. 
Layard  on  one  occasion  encountered  a  number  of 
them  travelling  along  a  dusty  road  under  the 
midday  sun.  Mr.  Layard  (Ann.  Nat  Hist.  Mag. 
1853)  says  it  is  most  tenacious  of  life.  Dr. 
Hamilton  Buchanan  says  he  had  known  boatmen 
on  the  Ganges  keep  them  for  five  or  six  days  in 
an  earthen  pot  without  water,  and  daily  to  use 
what  they  wanted,  finding  them  as  (lively  and 
fresh  as  when  caught. 

Mr.  Morris,  Government  agent,  Trincomalee, 
writing  to  Sir  J.  E.  Tennant  on  this  subject  in 
1856,  mentioned  that  when  inspecting  tiie  bund 
of  a  large  tank  at  Nade-cadua,  he  found  numbers 
of  fish  struggling  upwards  through  the  grass  in 
the  rills  formed  by  the  tricklmg  of  the  rain. 
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There  was  scarcely  water  enough  to  cover  tlieBi, 
but  neverthelees  they  made  ramd  Drogieaa  up 
the  bank,  and  his  followers  collectea  about  two 
bushels  of  them  at  a  distanee  of  40  yards  from 
the  tank.  They  were  forcing  their  way  up  the 
knolL  They  were  chub,  the  same  as  are  found  in 
the  mud  after  the  tanks  dry  up.  Sufaaequently, 
in  July  1857,  Mr.  Morris  mentioned  that  as  the 
tanks  dry  up  the  fish  congregate  in  the  little 
pools,  till  at  last  you  find  them  in  thousands  ia 
the  moistest  parts  of  the  beds,  rolling  in  the  blue 
mud,  which  is  at  that  time  about  the  consistenee 
of  thick  grud.  As  the  moisture  further  evapo- 
rates from  the  surface,  they  are  left  uncovend, 
and  they  crawl  away  in  search  of  fresh  pools.  la 
one  place  he  saw  hundreds  diverging  in  every 
direction  from  the  tank  they  had  just  abandoned 
to  a  distance  of  50  or  60  yards,  and  still  traveOiag 
onwards.  His  impression  was  that  this  migratioD 
takes  place  at  night,  or  before  sunrise,  for  it  was 
only  early  in  the  morning  that  he  had  seen  them 
progressing.  All  in  the  act  of  migration  had 
their  glUs  expanded. 

Many  fish  die  rapidly  in  turbid  water,  and  ibey 
strive  to  escape  from  it.  On  the  2d  August  1878, 
fish  left  the  Ganges  at  Mirzapur  for  the  dry  land, 
but  huge  quantities  of  rohu,  tengra,  eels,  hilsa, 
skates,  piyasi,  saoli,  bachwa,  and  other  fish 
died  in  the  river.  The  smallest  quantity  of  water, 
however,  suffices  to  enable  the  multitades  of 
small  fishes  to  climb  high  away  from  the  tanks  of 
India  to  the  high  ground,  when  the  water  of  the 
tank  has  become  l^ed  with  soil  washed  down  by 
heavy  rain. 

Fish^rain, — Dr.  Buist,  wridng  in  the  Bombay 
Times  in  1856,  mentioned  that  in  1824  fishes  fdl 
at  Meerut  on  the  men  of  Her  Majesty's  14 th  Kegi- 
ment,  then  out  at  drill, and  were  caught  in  numbm. 
In  J  my  1826,  live  fish  were  seen  to  fall  on  the  grass 
at  MoradabMl  during  a  storm.  They  were  the 
common  cyprinus,  so  prevalent  in  Indian  waters. 
On  the  19th  of  February  1830,  at  noon,  a  heavy 
fall  of  fish  occurred  at  the  Nokulhatta  factory  in 
the  Dacca  zillah  ;  depositions  on  the  subject  were 
obtained  from  nine  different  partiea.  The  fish 
were  all  dead;  most  of  them  were  large,  some 
were  fresh,  others  were  rotten  and  mutilated. 
They  were  seen  at  first  in  the  sky  like  a  flock  oi 
birds,  descending  rapidly  to  the  ground ;  there 
was  rain  drizzling,  but  no  storm.  On  the  16th 
and  17th  of  May  1853,  a  fall  of  fish  occurred  in 
the  zillah  of  Futtehpur,  about  3  miles  norOioi  the 
Jumna,  after  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain. 
The  fish  were  from  1}  lbs.  to  3  Ihs.  in  weight,  and 
of  the  same  species  as  those  found  in  the  tanks  in 
the  neighbourhood.  They  were  all  dead  and  dry. 
A  fall  of  fish  occurred  at  Allahabad  during  a  storm 
in  May  1835 ;  they  were  species  of  the  chowla,  md 
were  found  dead  and  ory  after  the  stonn  had 
passed  over  the  district.  On  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember 1839,  after  a  smart  shower  of  rain,  a 
quantity  of  live  fish,  about  3  inches  in  length, 
and  all  of  the  same  kind,  fell  in  the  Sunderbmis, 
about  20  miles  south  of  Calcutta.  The  fish  did 
not  fall  here  and  there  irregularly  over  the  ground, 
but  in  a  oontinuons  straight  line,  not  more  than  a 
span  in  breadth.  During  a  tremendous  deluge  of 
rain  at  Kattyawar,  on  the  25th  of  July  185U,  the 
ground  around  Rajkot  was  found  Utendly  covered 
with  fish ;  some  of  them  were  found  on  the  tops 
of   haystacks,  where  probably   th^  had  beea 
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drifted  by  the  stoim.  In  the  oeurse  of  24  wolc- 
eeBsive  hown^  27  inches  of  rain  fell,  35  fell  in 
26  honrs,  7  inches  within  one  hour  and  a  half, 
being  the  heaviest  fall  on  record  At  Poona,  on 
the  3d  of  August  1852,  after  a  very  heavy  fall  of 
rain,  multitudes  of  fish  were  caught  on  the  ground 
in  the  cantonments,  full  half  a  mile  from  the 
nearest  stream.  Sir  J.  £.  Tennant,  when  driving 
in  the  cinnamon  gardens  near  the  fort  of  Colombo, 
saw  a  violent  but  partial  shower.  On  coming  to 
the  spot,  he  found  a  multitude  of  small  mlvery 
fish,  irom  1^  to  2  inches  in  lengtli,  leaping  on  the 
gravel  of  the  high  road,  numbers  of  which  he 
collected  and  brought  away ;  and  Mr.  Whiting, 
civil  servant  of  Ceylon,  mentioned  to  Sir  J.  E. 
Tennant  that  he  had  been  often  told  by  the  natives 
at  Trincomalee  that  it  sometimes  rained  fishes  at 
that  side  of  Ceylon. — Tennant^s  Sketches^^]^,  342-4 ; 
Gasse,  Romance  of  Nat,  Hist,  1861. 

Taine  FUh. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavoy 
are  two  small  currentless  basins  in  the  Pagaya 
river,  at  the  foot  of  pagoda-crowned  precipices, 
100  to  200  feet  high.  The  fish,  a  species  of 
barbel  (Barbus  Mortonius),  are  held  sacred  to  the 
|iagodas  by  the  Buddhists,  and  come  in  shoals  for 
rice  thrown  to  them  by  passers-by,  as  fearless  of 
man  as  of  the  barking  deer  that  drmk  their  waters. 
Mr.  Hodgson  mentions  a  similar  lameness  amongst 
the  large  gold-fish  at  Japan,  which  almost  rose 
from  their  natural  element  to  sasp  and  gasp, 
with  open  mouths,  at  the  bread,  oiscuit,  or  cake 
which  his  little  girl  was  half  afraid  to  offer  them 
(Hodgson's  Nagasaki,  p.  75).  Dr.  Oldham  also 
teUs  us  that  in  the  middle  of  the  Irawadi,  about 
30  miles  above  the  town  of  Tsengoo,  and  opposite 
the  small  village  of  Thika-dan,  on  nearing  the 
island,  the  headman  in  the  boat  shouted  out 
Tet-tet !  tet-tet  I  saying  he  was  calling  the  fish. 
The  boat  was  soon  surrounded  with  about  fifty 
large  fish,  some  three  or  four  feet  long,  a  kind  of 
blunt-nosed,  broad-mouthed  dog-fish.  In  one 
group,  which  he  studied  more  than  others,  there 
were  ten.  These  were  at  one  side  of  the  boat ; 
nearly  half  their  bodies  protruded  vertically  from 
the  water,  their  mouths  all  gaping  wide.  The 
boatmen  were  feeding  them  with  some  of  the  rice 
prepared  for  their  own  dinners,  by  throwing  little 
pellets  down  the  throats  of  the  fish.  Each  fish, 
as  it  got  something  to  eat,  sank,  and,  having 
swallowed  the  portion,  came  back  to  the  boat-side 
for  more.  The  men  continued  occasionally  their 
cry  of  Tet-tet-tet !  and,  puttmg  their  hands  over 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  stroked  down  the  fish 
on  the  back  predsely  as  they  would  stroke  a  dog. 
This  was  kept  up  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  moving 
the  boat  slightly  about,  and  invariably  the  fish 
came  at  call,  and  were  fed  as  before.  The  only 
effect  which  the  stroking  down  or  patting  on  the 
back  seemed  to  have,  was  to  cause  them  to  gape 
still  wider  for  their  food.  The  fish  are  found  m 
the  deep  pool  formed  at  the  back  of  the  island, 
by  the  two  currents  meeting  round  its  sides,  and 
Uie  phoungyes  are  in  the  habit  of  feeding  them 
daily.  It  Ib  regarded  by  the  Burmans  as  quite  a 
sight,  which  the  people  come  from  great  distances 
to  see,  as  well  as  to  visit  the  pagoda,  which  is  very 
ancient  and  much  venerated.  During  an  annual 
March  festival,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  visitors 
to  take  the  fish  into  their  boats,  and  gild  their 
b^ks  with  gold-leaf,  as  they  do  in  the  ordinary 
way  to  pagodas ;  and  Mr.  Oldham  observed  remains 


of  the  gilding  visible  on  one  of  the  fish.  He 
wished  to  take  one  of  the  fish  away,  but  refrained, 
as  the  people  seem  to  regard  the  act  as  sacrilege 
(Mr.  Oldham,  in  Yule's  Embassy). 

Sacred  Fish, — ^Tbe  Hindu  races,  who  worship,  in 
addition  to  the  works  of  their  own  hands,  so 
many  varied  products,  and  so  large  a  number  of 
manunals  and  reptiles,  do  not,  seemingly,  worship 
fish.  In  thdr  religion  the  Matsya  Avatara  is  the 
fish  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  in  which  he  preserves 
a  man  named  Menu,  with  the  seeds  of  all  things, 
in  an  ark  during  the  deluge.  It  is  the  Aryan 
Hindu  tradition  of  the  fiood  of  Noah.  A  tank  or 
pond  with  all  its  contents,  mav,  however,  with 
the  Hindus  be  devoted  to  a  deity  ;  and  Colonel 
Tod  mentions  that  when,  one  day,  he  had  thrown 
his  net  into  a  lake,  which  abounded  with  a  variety 
of  fish,  his  pastime  was  interrupted  by  a  message 
from  the  regent,  Selim  Singh,  '  to  toll  Captain  Tod 
that  Kotah  and  all  around  ib  are  at  his  disposal, 
but  these  fish  belong  to  Kaniya.'  On  which,  of 
coiUBe,  he  immediately  desisted,  and  the  fish  were 
returned  to  the  safeguard  of  the  deity.  In  such 
sacred  tanks  fish  will  feed  from  the  hand ;  and  in 
the  Mahanadi,  where  it  is  3  miles  broad,  he  tolls 
us  (Travels,  p.  9)  fish  will  follow  for  miles  for  a 
little  burnt  rice.  The  amphibious  snake-head  fish 
(Ophiocephalus  amphibeus)  occurs  in  the  fresh 
waters  of  Burma,  but  the  natives  regard  them 
with  superstitious  awe,  and  do  not  eat  them. 
They  have  a  legend  that  they  were  formerly  men, 
changed  into  fish  for  their  sins;  and  the  Pwo 
ICaren  of  Tavoy  say  that  if  people  eat  them  they 
will  be  transformed  into  lions.  The  boura  chang, 
a  fish  of  Bhutan,  another  Ophiocephalus,  is  be- 
lieved by  the  natives  to  fall  from  heaven,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  found  after  rain  far 
from  the  water. 

Flat'falies^  when  very  young,  swim  in  a  similar 
way  to  other  fishes,  with  their  dorsal  fins  above, 
their  anal  fin  below  them,  and  possessing  an  eye 
on  either  side  of  the  head.  As  they  ^w  older, 
this  erect  position  becomes  lost,  their  sides  become 
their  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  and  both  eyes 
are  on  the  superior  or  coloured  side  of  the  bodv. 
The  adult,  when  at  rest  or  swinmiing,  usually 
keeps  near  the  bottom  of  the  water^  and  pro- 
gresses by  means  of  a  sort  of  undulatmg  motion 
of  the  whole  body,  and  of  the  unpaged  fins. 
The  bodies  of  these  fish  are  broad,  flat,  and 
margined  in  almost  their  entire  extent  by  the 
dorsal,  caudal,  and  anal  fins ;  while  not  only  the 
muscles,  but  the  skin,  the  g^,  gill-covers,  and 
even  the  pectoral  fin-rays,  are  less  developed  on 
the  blind  than  on  the  coloured  side, — the  mouth 
also  being,  as  it  were,  bent  round  to  this  eye- 
less side,  towards  which  the  anterior  part  of  the 
face  seems  to  be  twisted.  It  had  been  known 
from  a  very  earlv  age  that  these  fishes,  when  first 
emerging  from  the  ova,  and  while  in  a  pellucid 
condition,  have  an  eye  on  either  side  of  the  head ; 
that  by  degrees  the  eye,  on  what  eventually  wlII 
be  the  eyeless  side,  becomes  depressed,  wmle  at 
the  same  time  a  dark  spot  appears  on  the  oppoeito 
side  of  the  head,  so  tnat  the  fish  almost  seems 
to  possess  three  eves.  Double  fishes  have  been 
observed  in  flounders,  turbot,  plaice,  soles,  eta, 
and  they  are  seen  to  swim  vertically,  and  to  be 
more  frequently  found  nearer  the  surface  of  the 
water  than  those  which  progress  in  a  normal 
manner.     These  double  flat-fishes  are  held  in 
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S eater  efttamation  for  the  table  Uian  others  which 
Ye  an  uncoloured  as  well  as  a  oolotired  side. 
There  are  albinos,  nncoloored  or  nearly  white  on 
boUi  sides,  bnt  still  retaining  their  normal  form, 
but  in  some  which  hare  been  carefn^  examined, 
no  sexual  parts  conld  be  detected. 

Fish  is  largelj  partaken  of  b j  the  Hindu  women 
of  Bengal,  whilst  unmarried  or  married,  but  a  widow 
never  partakes  of  it,  and  the  11th  or  ekadasiof  the 
increasing  moon  is  a  day  of  dose  fast  to  a  widow. 

The  names  of  fsh  have  been  ^ven  b^  people 
from  their  outward  forms  and  habits,  as  bnra  fish ; 
parrot,  porcupine,  scorpion,  frog,  and  toad  fish ; 
pilot  fish;  rudder,  fan,  or  sail,  and  sailor  fish ;  angler 
fish  and  archer  fish ;  sucking  fish,  doctor  fish ;  ^t- 
head,  black,  blue,  and  yellow  fish ;  glass  eel,  gold 
and  silver  fish,  file  and  pipe  fish,  sword  fish,  saw 
fish,  flying  fish ;  climbing,  walking  fish ;  devil  fish, 
sea  dragon,  and  sun  fish ;  transparent  sole,  lumi- 
nous shark,  pretty  fish,  albicore,  bonito,  tunny.  The 
gold  fish  of  China  is  a  species  of  carp,  Carassius 
attratus.  The  leather  jacket  or  file  fish  is  a  species 
of  the  genus  Balistes  of  the  South  Seas,  Andatnans, 
etc  The  fan  fish,  called  also  sail  fish,  is  said  to 
raise  the  dorsal  fin  like  a  fan,  and  employ  it  as  a  sail. 
Its  dorsal  fin  is  3^  to  4  feet  long,  and  the  fan  fish 
10  to  14  feet  long.  Its  colour  when  in  the  water 
is  a  beautiful  purple  and  ^een,  with  silrery  belly, 
and  displaying  a  rich  vanetv  of  brilliant  colours. 
The  angler  fish,  the  fishing  frog,  and  the  sea-devil 
are  speciefi  of  the  family  I^phiadse.  but  are  not  of 
Asia ;  the  fighting  fish  of  Siam  is  tne  Macropodius 
pu^ax,  and  the  glass  eel  is  a  species  of  the  Lepto- 
eej^alidse. 

t'ish'hatching, — In  China  the  hatching  of  fish  is 
extensively  practised.  The  sale  of  spawn  for  iiiis 
purpose  forms  an  important  branch  of  trade  in 
China.  The  fisherman  collects  with  care,  on  the 
margin  and  surface  of  water,  all  the  gelatinous 
matters  that  contain  spawn  of  fish,  which  is  then 
placed  in  an  egg-shell,  which  has  been  fresh 
emptied,  through  a  small  hole ;  the  hole  is  then 
stopped,  and  the  shell  is  jplaced  under  a  sitting 
fowl.  In  a  few  days  the  Ohinese  break  the  sheu 
n  warm  water  (wanned  bv  the  sun),  where  they 
are  hatched ;  the  young  fish  are  then  kept  in  water 
until  they  are  large  enough  to  be  placed  in  a  pond. 
This  pkn  in  some  measure  counteracts  the  great 
destruction  of  spawn  by  trawl-nets,  which  have 
caused  the  extmction  of  many  fisheries.  Dr. 
Francis  Day,  a  Madras  medical  officer,  made  great 
efforts  to  introduce  ova  of  exotic  fish  into  India, 
and  made  recommendations  for  the  protection  of 
young  fry.  A  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of 
permanganate  of  lime,  added  night  and  morning, 
sweetens  water,  and  supplies  oxygen,  and  thus 
diminishes  the  mortalijbr  in  fish-hatching. 

Luminous  Fishes. — Hhe  abdominal  surface  of 
sharks  is  said  to  be  luminous,  but  due  to  the 
presence  of  small  invertebrata ;  and  shoals  of  fish 
are  said  frequently  to  emit  fiashes  of  llfi^ht,  per- 
ceptible even  at  sreat  depths.  The  sana-launce, 
at  night,  has  a  suvery  brilliancy,  and  the  cod  and 
other  fish  after  death  emit  a  pho^horescent  light. 
Certain  pelagic  or  deep-sea  fishes,  as  Arrrropelecus, 
Stemoptyx,  lchthyococcus,Maurolicu8|Gonostoma| 
Chauliodus,  Stomias,  etc.,  possess  luminous  organs 
of  a  circular  form,  some  being  as  impressions, 
others  as  slight  prominences  of  ihe  ffj^n,  I^ 
Britain,  the  pearl  -  sides  (MauroHous  boiealis, 
YarreU)  is  one  of  these  fishes. 
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TTeapofM.— Sheat  fishes  or  stluimda  are  generally 
well  armed.  They  have  mostly  strong  dorsal  and 
pectoral  spines,  often  serrated,  with  which  they  can 
mfiict  dangerous  lacerated  wounds.  In  the  marine 
and  estuary  forms  the  armature  b  invariably  spinal 
Species  of  Polyacanthus  inflict  punctured  wounds; 
and  the  serrated  spines  on  the  tails  of  the  skates 
cause  lacerated  wounds.    The  siluroid  Thalasso- 

Ehryne  has  a  distinct  poison  gland;  while  tiie 
•y  nanceia  verrucosa  has  a  tube  at  each  of  its  dorsal 
spines,  and  a  poison  gland  at  its  base.  Hie  wounds 
are  very  venomous. 

Alausa  toU^  Cuv.  and  Val^  mhalnta  the  sea  ci 
Penane,  Malayan  Peninsula,  Singapore,  Borneo, 
Java,  Sumatra,  Pondicherry,  river  Cauvery,  and 
Bombay.  Total  length,  1  foot  9  inches.  Like  A. 
ilisha  in  Bengal,  the  A.  toll  is,  by  the  Englisli  of 
the  Straits  SetUements,  denominated  mad  or 
sable-fish,  and  is  equaUy  valued  for  its  flavour. 
Both  are,  however,  somewhat  oily,  very  rich,  and 
bony.  A.  toll  is  remarkable  as  forming  in  the 
Indiui  Archipelago  a  distinct  and  important 
branch  of  fishery,  principally  for  the  sake  of  its 
roe.  It  is  the  kina  of  shad  to  which  Mr.  Crawfurd 
refers  as  frequenting  the  great  river  Siak  m 
Sumatra,  and  of  which  the  dned  roe,  cf  enormous 
size,  constitutes  an  article  of  commerce  (Craw- 
furd, Hist  Ind.  ArdiipeL  liL  p.  440 ;  Royte  on 
the  Production  of  Isin^ass,  p.  76).  Mr.  Moor,  in 
Notices  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  etc.,  says  (p. 
29),  at  Bukit  Batu  (opposite  to  and  a  little  to 
the  southward  of  Malacca),  a  place  on  the  main 
of  Sumatra  within  the  strait  formed  by  the  island 
of  Banka,  exists  an  extensive  fishery  of  the  trabu 
fish.  The  fish  itself  is  sufficiency  known  in  aU 
the  neighbouring  seas,  but  found  with  a  roe  only 
here  (i£at  is  to  say  in  shoals,  for  it  is  plentiful  at 
Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore),  which  makes  it 
certain  that  it  repairs  to  this  favoured  place  for 
the  purpose  of  spawning.  The  tmbu,  ahMxt  a 
cubit  long,  is  taken  in  8  and  4  fathoms  water  on 
a  mud  bmk.  About  800  boats  are  engaged  at  all 
seasons  in  the  fishery,  with  the  exception  of  four 
days  during  dead  neap  tides.  The  roes  are  an 
article  of  trade  seaways,  and  the  dry  filahes  are 
sent  into  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  llie  raja  of 
Siak  draws  a  revenue  from  this  fishery  oi  72,000 
guilders  yearly,  receiving  a  certain  duty  upon  the 
quantity  taken.  From  the  rate  and  amount  of 
this  duty,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  quantity  of 
fish  caught  yearly  amountB  to  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  millions.  In  the  Malayan  markets 
the  roe  is  called  Telur  ikan,  the  fisli-roe.  like 
the  preparation  of  fermented  fish  and  sheQ-fidi, 
Balachan,  it  is  largely  used  by  the  Malays  and 
Chinese  to  season  and  make  their  food  palatable, 
and  it  is  no  less  a  favourite  relish  with  Europeaas 
in  Sumatra.  The  fresh  roe  is  thoroughly  salted, 
and  next  partiallv  dried,  so  as  to  retain  a  slight 
moisture,  m  which  state  it  is  by  hundreds  doaelj 
placed  in  casks,  and  thus  exported.  In  the 
Malajran  settlements  the  price  is  from  8  to  4 
Spanish  dollars  per  hundred.  The  dealers  there 
export  considerable  quantities  to  China,  after 
having  taken  the  precaution  to  re-pack  the  roes 
between  layers  of  salt,  and  to  sprinkle  them  with 
arrack.  To  dress  them,  they  are  aoaked  for  about 
half  an  hour  in  water,  and  then  fried.  Aa  theroe 
appears  in  oonmieroe,  it  is  of  an  elongated  flat 
shape,  measuring  from  6  to  8  inches  in  kngth^ 
about  2  in  breadth,  and  ]  of  an  inch  in  dqpth,  of 
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h  Aeep  ambtt  oolour.  llie  siiigto  ^g8  Are  larger 
Uum  those  of  A.  ilisha. 

The  ArtHs  g&nvA  of  fishes,  of  the  Indian, 
Malay,  and  Jayaneee  seas,  fornish  isinglan,  A. 
anna,  Buchanan  Hamilton^  inhabits  the  Gangetic 
estuaries  near  Pondicherry,  and  the  estnaries  near 
Penanff,  the  Malay  Pemnsnla,  and  Singapore.  It 
ifl  2St  niches  long,  forms  an  article  of  rood,  and 
more  than  any  other  of  the  Sfloridie  contributes 
to  the  isingfaas  of  Indian  commerce. 

Arioa  militariB,  Lintu,  18  inches  long,  inhabits 
tite  Ooromandel  and  Malabar  coasts,  the  Ganges, 
Irawadi,  and  the  seas  and  estuaries  of  the  Malay 
Peninsola.   Its  air-vessel  is  presented  as  isinglass. 

A  marihe  siloroid  fish,  one  of  the  Ariinm,  noted 
for  the  mal(^  canying  the  eggs  in  their  mouths 
nniil  tiie  young  are  hatched ;  consequently  during 
this  period  ther  have  to  abstain  from  all  food. 

The  bodies  of  the  genus  Ghanda  (Ohandi,  HmD., 
Ailver^  are  more  or  less  diaphonous. 

Bahachm  grunniens^  JLirm.  The  natives  of 
India  attribute  poisonous  qualities  to  these  fishes, 
and  reject  them  eren  as  manure.  The  creaking 
sound  tiiey  emit  has  been  noted  by  Buchanan. 
Tb^  are  capable  of  living  a  considerable  time  out 
of  their  element. 

Chelmon  rostratus  looks  for  an  insect  on  the 
foliage  overhanging  its  pool,  and  suddenly  shoots 
on  it  from  below  a  drop  of  vater,  which  brmgs  the 
insect  down.  The  Javanese  keep  them  for  their 
amusement.  Surgeon  James  Mitchell,  RN., 
mentions  having  seen  some  archer  fish  kept  in  a 
pond  at  Java  in  1822.  In  the  pond  was  a  pole 
with  cross  bits  of  wood,  on  which  were  placed 
beetles,  and  the  fish  discharged  from  their  mouths 
a  small  jet  of  water  with  such  precision  as  to 
foToe  lliem  from  the  twig  into  the  water.  These 
fiah  were  about  5  or  6  inches  long,  with  blackish 
stripes.  Chsetodon  prsetextatus,  Cantor^  like  otiier 
species  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  genera,  ex- 
pirea  hnmediately  when  removed  from  its  element. 
ft  appears  to  be  allied  to  G.  reticulatus  and  G. 
hinma,  Cuo.  and  Val  The  gaudiest  fish  live 
among  the  coral  reefs,  such  as  species  of  the 
Ghastodon,  the  Balistinse,  and  Glyphisodon.  The 
Mesoprion  annularis  of  the  Indian  Goean  feeds  on 
eruBtacea,  and  is  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of 
its  colours  and  the  sjnunetry  of  its  form. 

Clupemia  perforata,  Cantor,  inhabits  the  sea 
of  Penang,  Malayan  Peninsula,  Szugpore,  and 
Sumatra.  Total  length,  5f  inches.  They  are  of 
delicate  flavour,  and  paas  in  the  Settlements  of 
the  Straits  as  salines,  in  imitation  of  which  they 
are  sometimes  preserved  in  oil  It  has  a  resem- 
blance to  Alausa  argyrochloris,  Citv,  et  Val.  (vol. 
XX.  p.  440).  The  general  form,  the  yellow  dorsal 
fin  with  a  small  wxSk  spot,  give  it  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  Meletta  venenosa,  Cuv.  et  Vdl.  ^6L 
XX.  p.  377).  Mr.  Lewis  says  that  during  his  official 
residence  at  Bencoolen  in  1822,  great  numbers  of 
what  were  supposed  to  be  this  identical  species, 
presented  the  unusual  appearance  of  having  red 
eyes.  Many  natives,  aiter  having  eaten  these 
fishes,  were  suddenly  attacked  with  violent  vomit- 
ing, which  in  cases  where  remedies  were  not  im- 
mediately applied,  was  known  within  an  hour  to 
terminate  iMally.  At  the  same  time,  such  of 
these  fishes  with  the  ordinary  silvery  eyes  were 
as  former^  eaten  with  impunity.  This  pheno- 
menon recurred  at  Bencoolen  during  the  seasons 
of  1828  and  1825,  but  not  of  1824.    It  was 


surmised  that  the  poisonous  fishes  had  fed  on  a 
gelatinous  substance  which  at  that  season  exudes 
from  the  beautifully  coloured  coral  reefs  on  that 
part  of  the  coast  of  Sumatra.  It  is,  however, 
more  probable  that  the  poisonous  fishes  were 
shoals  of  Meletta  venenosa,  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Seychelles  and  the  neighbouring  seas,  which 
happened  in  those  seasons  to  visit  Sumatra.  M. 
Valenciennes  describes  this  fish  as  being  poisonous, 
and  producing  effects  as  noted  above.  In  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  Glupeonia  perforata  has  never 
been  known  to  produce  bad  effects. 

Cyhium  species  are  the  seer  fish,largely  used  asf  ood. 

Dussumieria  acuta,  Cuv.  and  Kai,  xx.  p.  467, 
pi  606,  is  the  Tamban  bulat  of  the  Malays.  Single 
mdividuals  occur  at  Penang  at  all  seasons,  but 
numbers  from  June  to  September.  It  is  highly 
valued  for  its  delicate  flavour,  and  passes  com- 
monly as  a  sardine.  The  latter  denomination  it 
shares,  however,  with  Glupeonia  perfomta,  with 
which  it  is  also  confounded  by  the  Malavs  under 
the  common  name  of  Ikan  tamban.  Both  species 
have  been  prepared  as  Bardines  d  huile. 

Echeneis  naucratety  Linn.^  occurs  at  Malacca. 
The  Malays  consider  ^is  fish  to  be  powerful 
manure  for  fruit  trees. 

Engraulis  Brownii^  Gmelin,  inhabits  the  sea 
and  estuaries  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  islands, 
China  Sea,  New  Zealand,  Madura,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Bombay,  Goromandel,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Qan|;etic 
estuaries.  Isle  of  France,  Australia,  New  York, 
Havana,  Jamaica,  Vera  Cruz,  Martinique,  Bar- 
badoes,  St.  Ghristopher,  Rio  Janeiro.  Total 
length,  6  inches.  In  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  larce  quantities  are  preserved 
both  for  local  consumption  and  exportation  to  China 
and  India.  The  delicious  redjiah  condiment  (Ikan- 
merah  of  the  Malays^,  or  Malacca  fish,  used  as  a 
relish,  is  prepared  at  bencoolen  as  follows : — After 
the  heads  have  been  removed,  the  fishes  (those  c^ 
middling  size  are  preferred^  are  cleansed,  salted  (in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  eight  parts  of  fish),  and 
deposited  in  flat  glazed  ei^hen  vessels.  In  the 
latter  they  are  for  three  days  submitted  to  pressure 
bv  means  of  stones  placed  on  thin  boards  or  dried 
plantain  leaves.  The  fishes  are  next  freed  from  salt, 
and  saturated  with  vinegar  of  cocoa  palm  toddy, 
after  which. are  added  powdered  ginger  and  black 

gepper  (the  latter  mostly  entire),  and  some 
randv  and  powdered  red  rice.  After  having 
been  kept  for  three  days,  a  little  more  vinegar  is 
added  before  placing  the  fishes  m  well-closed  jars 
or  bottles.  They  should  be  kept  four  or  five 
months  before  being  used  The  expense  of  a 
quart  bottle  of  the  condiment  is  about  30  cents, 
tne  selling  price  one  Spanish  dollar.  The  Chinese 
settlers  in  the  Straita  prepare  a  similar  red  con- 
diment with  slices  of  rolynemns  Indicus  and  P. 
tetradactylus,  and  also  prawns. 

Red  rice  is  the  variety  of  Gryza  sativa  called 
glutinosa  (Pulut  or  Bras  sepulut  of  the  Malays), 
steeped  in  an  infusion  of  cochineal.  In  the  Straits 
Settlements  red  rice  is  imported  from  China,  and 
sells  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  of  a  dollar  per  pound. 
Equula  insidiatrix,  Block,  and  Equulaiongimanaf 
Cantor,  also  Gazza  equulaformis^  RuppeU^  are  very 
abundant  in  the  Straits  A  Malacca  at  all  seasons, 
and  quantities,  both  fresh  and  dried,  are  consumed 
by  the  natives. 

Ouorami,  a  fish  of  the  Mauritius,  is  esteemed  of 
more  delicate  fiavour  than  the  salmon  or  turbot. 
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Harpodm  nekeretis,  the  bnmmalo  or  Bombay 
duck,  and  Saurus  nehereus  of  B.  i/.,  has  the 
upper  part  of  its  head,  back,  and  aides  light  iprey 
or  dust-colonred,  semi-traDsparent  like  gelatine, 
with  minute  star-like  black  and  brownish  dots ; 
the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen  is  pale  silyery 
bluish,  rest  whitish;  cheeks  and  operdes  pale 
silyery  bluish,  dotted  like  the  body ;  fins  trans- 
parent, coloured  like  the  body,  but  more  closely 
dotted,  so  as  to  appear  pale  blackish.  It  inhabits 
the  sea  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  islands, 
Chusan,  Woosung,  Canton,  Madura,  Java,  Su- 
matra, Tenaaserim,  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  Yiza- 
gapatam,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  Malabar.  The 
total  length  is  11  inches.  The  fish  is  of  most 
Yoracious  habits,  gorging  itself  with  its  own 
species,  and  other  fishes  of  nearly  its  own  size, 
and  with  Crustacea  (shrimps).  It  is  frequently 
taken  with  the  stomach  and  the  jaws  expanded 
with  prey.  It  is  very  short-lived,  more  so  than 
either  S.  trachinus  or  S.  myope,  and  the  whole 
body  becomes  at  certain  seasons  brilliantly  phos- 
phorescent. In  the  Straits  of  Malacca  it  is  at  all 
times  very  numerous,  although  less  so  than  it  is 
at  the  Sandheads  or  in  the  mouths  of  the  Granges. 
Although  yery  rich,  it  is  a  great  delicacy  immedi- 
ately after  it  is  taken,  jilted  and  dried,  it  is 
also  highly  valued,  and  in  this  state  it  occurs  in 
commerce  under  the  denomination  of  Bombay 
ducks,  the  Bummalo  of  Bengal,  and  the  Bamiah 
of  Bombay,  large  quantities  of  which  are  annually 
exported  from  Bombay  and  the  Malabar  coast  to 
all  parts  of  India  and  to  Ix}ndon. 

llemiramphus  Russelli,  Cuv.  and  Val^  is  tlie 
Toda  pendek  of  the  Malays  (pendek,  short).  The 
Mxdays  thus  denominate  all  the  species  of  Uemi- 
ramphus,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  Belone 
(tooa)  of  the  Malays.  At  Penang,  H.  Russelli  is 
numerous  at  all  seasons,  and  larger  individuals 
occur  at  irregular  intervals.  They  appear  at 
European  tabks  under  the  appellation  of  guard 
fish. 

Hippocampus  manwdus  and  H.  comes  of  the 
Penang  seas,  when  drying  assume  the  figure  of  a 
horse  head,  and  are  known  to  all  as  tiie  sea-horse. 
Their  movements  are  most  graceful,  while  by 
means  of  a  noise  somewhat  resembling  a  cou^h, 
they  appear  to  be  able  to  communicate  one  with 
another. 

Macropodus  puanax,  Cantor ^  occurs  numerously 
at  the  foot  of  hills  at  Penang.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  family,  it  is  capable  of  living  for  some  time 
out  of  water.  The  Siamese  keep  them  in  jars 
with  water,  where  the  larv»  of  mosquitoes  is 
their  food,  and  denominate  Uiem  Pla  kat  (Pla, 
fish;  Kat,  a  fighter).  The  real  fish,  however, 
the  exhibition  of  whose  combats  is  a  popular 
amusement  with  the  Siamese,  appears  to  oe  a 
variety  of  the  present  species,  produced  by 
artificial  means,  like  the  varieties  of  the  golden 
carp  of  China,  and  Dr.  Cantor  names  it  Macro- 
podus  pugnax,  var.  (pL  ii.  fig.  4),  Pla  kat  of  the 
Siamese.  When  the  fish  is  in  a  state  of  quiet 
with  the  fins  at  rest,  the  dull  colours  present 
nothing  remarkable.  But  if  two  are  brought 
within  sight  of  each  other,  or  if  one  see  its  own 
image  in  a  looking  -  glass,  the  little  creature 
becomes  suddenly  excited,  the  raised  fins  and  the 
whole  body  shine  with  metallic  colours  of  <^<vi«1ing 
beauty,  while  the  projected  gill  membrane,  waving 
Hkea  black  frill  round  the  uiroat,  adds  something 


grotesque  to  the  general  appear»noe;  Tn  this 
state  it  makes  repeated  darts  at  its  real  or  re- 
flected antagonist.  But  both,  when  takon  oot  of 
each  other's  sight,  instantly  become  qniet.  Thii 
description  was  drawn  up  in  1640  at  SingapoR, 
where  a  gentleman  had  been  preaeoted  with 
several  by  the  king  of  Siam.  Ttie^  were  kept 
singly  in  g^bisses  with  water,  fed  with  larvs  of 
mosquitoes,  and  had  thus  lived  for  many  numtfaL 
The  Siamese  are  as  infatuated  with  the  cembali 
of  these  fishes,  as  Malays  are  with  their  ooek- 
fights,  and  stake  considerable  auma,  and  somfr- 
times  their  own  persons  and  Iheir  familipa.  The 
licence  of  exhibiting  fish  fights  is  farmed,  and 
affords  a  oonsideKable  annual  revenoe  to  the  king 
of  Siam. 

The  Osphromenus  dfax  and  7Vichapodm$  tri- 
chopterus^  PalUu^  are  likewise  yery  pugnacioai 
amongst  themselves. 

The  Magura  fish  in  the  Colnmbo  lake  is  said  to 
grunt  under  water  when  disturbed ;  and  BifliKm 
r  allegoix,  in  his  account  of  Siam,  speaks  of  a  fish 
resembling  a  sole,  but  of  brilliant  oolooring  with 
black  spots,  which  the  natives  call  dogs*  toqgnei. 
It  attaches  itself  to  boats,  and  giyes  ont  a  veiy 
sonorous  and  harmonious  sound  (Tenn.  ii.  p.  470). 
Dr.  Jerdon  says,  ^  I  have  every  reason  to  oeKeve 
that  this  is  the  so-called  sable  &h  of  Trichinopoly, 
which  ascends  the  Cauveiy  during  the  freshes  &r 
the  purpose  of  spawning,  and  is  caught  for  the 
sake  of  its  roe,  which  is  highly  esteemed.'  It  ii 
called  Oolan-min  at  Madras. 

Plagusia  potout,  Cuvier,  the  Ikan  ledah  of 
the  Malays,  is  of  excellent  flavour,  and,  like  Pla- 
ffusia  trulla,  passes  at  European  tables  under  tiie 
denomination  of  sole.  The  qpecies  are  sB  dis- 
tinguished for  their  tenacity  of  life.  Hie  fisher- 
men at  Penang  assert  that  some  species  of  Plagosia 
shoal  at  certain  seasons. 

Plotosus  anguiUarU  and  P.  aUbUdbrU  both  occnr 
in  the  seas  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  At  Penang 
the  latter  species  is  les  numeroos  thsja  the 
former.  Both  are  eaten  by  the  poorer  daas 
of  natives.  The  wounds  of  bolh  are  equa&y 
dreaded. 

Polynemus  longifiUs^  Cso.,  P.  paradiseus,  Jamm^ 
and  P.  risua,  are  the  man«o  fish,  or  tapaai,  ti^aai 
mutchi,  noticed  at  page  1109. 

Raconda  Rusielhana^  Gray.  At  Penang,  indi- 
yiduals  from  4  to  6  inches  in  length  are  namenws 
at  all  seasons,  although  less  so  than  they  are  at 
the  Sandheads  and  the  mouth  ol  the  Ganges. 
The  Ben^  fishermen  denominate  the  species 
PotasBah-Fesaah  or  Phasah,  a  generic  tenn,  par> 
ticulariy  applied  to  Ensraulis  phasah,  Bmckem^ 
and  £.  telarah.  Buck.  It  is  a  heavy  swimmer, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  the  Clupeid»,  eq^irea  immedi- 
ately on  leaving  its  element  It  is  chiefly  oonsamed 
in  a  dried  state. 

Scatophagus  argus,  JUnn,^  is  eaten  by  the  nativea, 
though  many  reject  it  on  account  ol  its  r^MDtad 
disgusting  habits.  In  seyeral  which  were  examined 
in  the  estuaries  of  the  Ganges  and  at  Penang, 
the  stomach  contained  remains  of  small  fishes  and 
Crustacea.  According  to  Bennett,  it  is  in  Geyion 
angled  for  on  hooks  baited  vnth  a  kind  of  sea* 
weed  (Pendah),  of  which  this  fish  sfpeats  to  be 
particularly  fond. 

Stromatetu  niaer,  the  black  pomfret  of  Indk,  m 
taken  abundanuv  along  the  coasts  ol  Indiay  sad 
is  largely  dried  for  export  to  ths  interior.    It  is 
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at  all  seasons  token  in  abimdanoe  id  tbe  Straits 
of  Malacca,  vhere,  however,  it  is  considered 
inferior  to  Stromatens  Sinensis,  the  white  pomfret 
In  a  dried  state  it  is  largely  exported  inland,  and 
thus  it  appears  in  the  bc^ars  of  Hindustan,  which 
are  chiefl;^  supplied  from  Bombay.  S.  Sinensis  is 
the  p€unple  blanche  of  Pondicherry.  It  is  justly 
renowned  for  its  flarour,  but  it  requires  to  be  used 
when  freshly  taken.  In  the  Straits  and  on  the 
Ck»t>maudel  coast  it  is  abundant  at  all  seasons.  At 
the  Sandheads  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  (21''  N.  lat.), 
it  occurs,  but  less  numerously.  Stromatens  argen- 
teuB,  Bloeh,,  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  as  well 
as  at  Madras,  is  likewise  denominated  the  white 
pomfret  In  abundance  and  excellence  it  Ties 
with  S.  Sinensis.  Stromatens  cinereus,  Block,,  is 
abundant  at  Penang,  but  probably  from  its 
inferior  size  it  is  considered  somewhat  inferior  in 
quality.  At  the  Sandheads  it  occurs  rarely.  The 
Yarious  pomfrets  are  valued  by  Europeans  as  food. 

Toxotes  jaculator^  PaUas^  or  archer  fish,  appears 
to  be  the  yariety  described  by  MM.  Guvier  and 
Valenciennes,  hom  a  drawing  in  Col.  Farquhar's 
poflseaoon.  The  food  of  several  examined  consisted 
of  remains  of  Crustacea.  In  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
this  fish  occurs  in  all  seasons,  but  not  numerously. 
It  18  eaten  by  the  Malays. 

Tetrodon  species  hare  the  power  of  inflating 
the  abdomen,  and  in  this  state,  when  taken  or 
bandied,  they  emit  a  grating  sound.  They  are 
alflo  remarkable  for  tenacity  of  life,  which  they 
are  capable  of  sustaining  for  several  hours  after 
having  been  taken  out  of  their  element.  They 
have  a  peculiar  disagreeable  odour,  resembline 
that  of  the  Gobioidss,  which  continues  for  sevenS 
years  in  specimens  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine. 
In  the  Malayan  countries  they  are  considered 
poisonous,  ana  are  even  objected  to  as  manure. 

Of  the  Torpedinidm,  several  genera  and  species 
oocnr,  viz.  Narcine  Indica,  Astrape  dipterygia, 
Temera  Haidwiddi,  and  Cysteocercus  temem. 
Dr.  Cantor  says  large  individuals  of  Narcine  are 
at  Penang  of  rare  occurrence,  but  younger,  from 
S  to  6  inches  in  length,  are  taken  at  all  seasons. 
In  or  oat  of  water  thev  may  be  handled  with 
Impunity.  Several  species  of  fishes  introduced 
in  a  jar  filled  with  sea-water,  and  containing  a 
large  Narcine,  showed  no  consequences  from  the 
contact,  nor  did  they  appear  to  aToid  the  torpedo. 
The  food  of  this  and  the  other  Malayan  Torpedi- 
nid»  consists  of  crustaoea  and  testacea. 

TeuikiSf  Linn,  All  the  spedes  of  this  genus  are 
edible,  though  supposed  by  the  Malays  of  the 
Straits  to  be  highly  poioonous.  They  are  not 
eaten  by  them,  but  set  aside  among  offal  of  fish 
to  be  used  as  manure. 

Trichopodiu  trichopterus^  Pallas,  like  the  rest 
of  the  family,  is  capable  of  sustaining  life  out  of 
water,  particularly  if  kept  in  wetted  fresh  leaves, 
or  occasionally  sprinkled  with  water.  At  Penang 
it  is  nnmerous  in  streamlets  and  ponds,  where  it 
is  eaten  by  the  poorest  classes.  The  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  metallic  iridescent  colours  makes 
these  fishes  acquisitions  in  garden  tanks.  Like 
Osphromenus  dfax,  they  are  very  pugnacious 
among  themselves.  Both  at  Penang  and  at 
Maku^  the  Osphromenus  olfaz  {Commerson)  has 
been  suocessfully  naturalized,  though  in  the  former 
^aee  it  is  not  nnmerous,  but  confined  to  a  few 
ponds.  They  become  tame,  so  as  to  appear  on 
the  approach  of  their  feeder,  and  will  rise  to  flies, 


beetles,  and  certain  flowers,  particularly  a  largo 
hibiscus.  About  1880,  several  were  imported, 
and  placed  in  a  tank  in  the  Calcutta  Botanical 
Gardens,  where  they  appeared  to  thrive ;  and  300 
were  introduced  into  the  Madras  Presidency,  and 
are  said  to  be  doing  well.  A  second  species  of 
Trichopodus  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Campbell, 
superintendent  of  Darjiling,  in  the  rivei-s  at  tbe 
Sikkim  passes  in  the  northern  frontier  of  Bengnl. 

Warm-water  FMies.  —  In  the  hot  springs  of 
Kannea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Trincomalee,  the  water 
flows  at  a  temperature  varying  at  different 
seasons  from  85^  to  115^  In  the  stream  formed 
l^  these  wells,  M.  Raynaud  found  and  forwarded 
to  Cuvier  two  fishes  which  he  took  from  the 
water  at  a  time  when  his  thermometer  indicated 
a  temperature  of  87^  Reaumur,  equal  to  115°  of 
Fahrenheit  The  one  was  an  apogon,  the  other 
an  ambassis;  and  to  each,  from  the  heat  of  its 
habitat,  he  assi^ed  the  specific  name  of  Thermalis. 
A  loach,  Gobitis  thennalis,  and  a  carp,  Nuria 
thermoicos,  were  also  found  in  the  hot  aprings  of 
Kannea,  at  a  heat  40°  Cent,  114°  Fahrenheit,  and 
a  roach,  Leuciscus  thermahs,  when  the  ther- 
mometer indicated  50°  Cent,  12:^  Fahrenheit. 
Fish  have  been  taken  from  a  hot  spring  at  Puri 
when  the  thennometer  stood  at  112  Ff3irenheit, 
and  as  they  belonged  to  a  carnivorous  genus,  they 
must  have  found  prev  living  in  the  same  high 
temperature  ( Joum.  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Beng.  vi.  p. 
465).  Fishes  have  been  observed  in  a  hot  spring 
at  Manilla,  which  raises  the  Ihermometer  to  187°, 
and  in  another  in  Barbery,  the  usual  temperature 
of  which  is  172° ;  and  Humboldt  and  Bonpland, 
when  travelling  in  South  America,  saw  fishes 
thrown  up  alive  from  a  volcano,  in  water  that 
raised  the  temperature  to  210°,  being  two  degrees 
below  the  boiling  point — Patterson^s  Zoology,  part 
ii.  p.  211 ;  YarrelCs  Brit  Fish,  L  p.  16,  in  Tennanfs 
Sk,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Ceylon,  p.  359 ;  Cantor  in  B. 
As.  S.  J.;  Low*s Penana ;  Q.  Bennett;  Day,  Fresh- 
water Fishes ;  Bonynges  America ;  Tod,  Rajasthan; 
Pallegoix;  Dr.  Hancock,  in  Jam.  Ed.  Joum. 
1828-9 ;  Gosse,  Rom.  Nat.  Hist.  1861 ;  Bowring's 
Siam,  i.  10;  Sir  John  Richardson;  Pennant's 
Hindustan;  Buist;  Bombay  Times, 

FISHERIES  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia. 
The  numbers  of  fish  in  the  seas  of  India  are 
vast,  but  the  harvest  is  comparatively  untouched ; 
an  enormous  amount  of  food  remains  uncaptured, 
while  famines  devastate  the  contiguous  shores. 
The  fisheries  of  India  ought  to  provide  food 
for  multitudes  of  its  people,  emoloying  Uiem  in 
fishing,  in  the  ship  and  boat  building,  in  netting, 
curing,  and  transporting  them.  The  heat  of 
the  climate  early  leads  to  putrefactive  changes, 
and  salt  is  very  costly,  and  consequently  the 
smaller  fishes,  as  ambsbssis,  equula,  the  Bombay 
duck  (Harpodon  nehereus),  many  of  the  herring 
family,  and  the  immature  of  other  fishes,  are 
largely  sun-dried,  while  the  larger  fishes  are  cut 
into  slices  and  also  dried  in  the  sun.  Wherever, 
along  the  southern  coasts,  salt  can  be  obtained  at 
a  cheap  rate,  there  fisheries  are  largely  established, 
and  the  fishermen  well-to-do. 

In  Sind,  where  the  duty  on  salt  had  been  Is. 
the  maund  (of  82|  lbs.),  the  value  of  the  dried  uid 
salted  fish  exported  was  as  under  in  the  five  years 
ending — 

1857-68,  .  £8.472  6  0 1 1867-68,  .  £18,726  2  0 
1862-63,    .     1S,068    8    0 1 1872-73,  .      22,944  18    6 
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In  the  Bombay  Presidency  the  imports  of  fish 
steadily  decreased  with  the  inoreasiDg  duty  on 
salt  For  curing  fish,  about  one  part  of  salt  is 
needed  to  three  of  fish ;  but  where  earth^salt  is 
used^  about  2i  parts  of  the  earth  to  one  of  fish. 
Wherever  salt  can  be  cheaply  procured,  fisheries 
flourii^,  and  salt  fish  is  cheap,  and  largeljr  exported 
Species  of  the  genera  Lutianus  or  Mesoprion, 
though  not  of  large  size,  come  dose  in-shore,  and  are 
largdY  used,  fresh,  salted,  or  sun-dried.  The  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  Pagros  spiuifer  and  species 
of  Chrysopbr^s,  of  tbe  family  Sparid»,  abundant 
in  the  cold  months,  and  held  m  great  esteem. 
The  Polynemida  are  all  good,  and  some  species 
attain  to  300  lbs.  in  weight.  The  mango  fish 
ascends  large  rivers,  as  the  Ganges,  Mahaoadi,  and 
Irawadi,  and  others  to  the  east,  in  June,  for  the 
purpose  of  spawning,  and  continues  there  till  the 
begmning  of  the  foUowing  year.  It  is  known  as 
the  tapasi  mutchi,  from  the  long  tendrils  that 
spring  from  its  pectoral  fins,  and  which  exceed  tbe 
length  of  the  body.  Tbe  maigres,  species  of  the 
Scicnidp,  are  abundant  off  the  Sind  coast,  and 
^rougbout  the  Indian  Ocean.  Some  of  them 
exceed  5  feet  in  length.  Thev  are  somewhat 
insipid  as  food,  but  are  valuable  for  their  air< 
blaaders,  which  are  made  into  isinglass. 

Tbe  sword-fish  (Xiphiidss)  are  numerous,  and 
are  eaten  by  natives;  but  to  the  people  the  horse- 
mackerels  (Garangida)  are,  from  their  abundance, 
the  most  important  of  the  sea  fish.  Some  attain 
a  large  sise.    These  fishes  are  mregarious. 

Species  of  Chorinemus  and  Trachynotus  afford 
a  considerable  amount  of  food ;  they  are  generally 
salted  and  dried. 

Pomfrets  (Stromateidie)  am  abundantly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  mackerd  family  are  important,  particularly 
the  Scomber  microlepidotus,  of  all  the  seas 
around  India,  in  the  cold  season.  It  taints 
rapidly,  and  is  therefore  extensively  salted  and 
sun-dried.  It  is  commonly  about  10  or  12  inches 
long.  Some  others  of  the  mackerel  family  prey 
extensively  on  the  numerous  herrings  and  other 
small  fish.  Amongst  these  are  the  tunny  and 
pelamys,  which  are  terrors  to  the  shofds  of 
sardines. 

The  seer  fish  (Cybium,  <».)  are  held  in  great 
esteem  by  Europeans,  and  when  of  a  medium  size 
are  the  most  delicate  for  the  table.  They  attain 
to  upwards  of  3  feet  in  length,  and  are  quite  as 
predaceous  as  the  tunnies. 

The  voracious  and  dangerous  Sphynen^s,  termed 
sharks  in  some  places,  are  the  barracuda  of  the 
West  Indies.  They  grow  to  several  feet  in  length, 
and  all  of  the  species  are  used  by  the  natives  of 
India  as  food 

The  siluroid,  sheat,  or  oat  *  fishes  are  known 
by  the  long  feelers  round  their  mouths,  and 
the  absence  of  scales.  Numbers  are  salted  for 
exporti  and  their  air-bladders  are  collected  for 
the  isinglass  they  afford  Th^  are  common  in 
the  mudiy  waters  around  the  Indian,  Burmese, 
and  Malay  coasts,  and  are  very  abundant  in  the 
Archipelago.  One  of  the  scaled  siluroids  is  the 
bummaio  or  Bombav  duck  (Harpodon  nehereus). 
They  are  always  glutinous,  and  are  easily  sun^ 
dried  or  salted  They  are  in  varying  abundanoe 
round  the  coasts. 

The  Chondropterygii,  or  sharks,  rays,  and  skates, 
are  found  along  the  whole  seaboard,  followiog  at 


seasons  the  sboali  of  small  fish  < 

They  are  eaten;  their  fins  are  largely  eizported  to 

China,  and  oil  is  extracted  from  £eir  HverB. 

Bajb  and  skates  exist  in  enonnoua  unmbeva  in 
the  Indian  Seas,  where  they  attain  to  a  giett 
size.    They  are  supposed  to  be  gregarious. 

Saw-fishes  are  taken,  and  are  eaten. 

The  little  Ambassis  i^d  closely  allied  Apogoa 
are  valuable  from  their  numbers. 

The  Fristopomas  attain  to  upwards  of  two  feet 
Some  species  are  very  numerous,  and  are  eatse 
fresh  and  salted 

Species  of  Synagiis  are  extensively  eaten ;  and 
species  of  Equula  and  Gerres  furnish  aa  immense 
amount  of  food,  both  fresh  and  salted,  but,  Hke 
the  beautiful  Iiethrinso  and  the  flat-fomed  Ten- 
thidid^Q,  they  are  little  esteemed 

The  Gobies  of  the  sea  are  not  lai)ge,  bat  ait 
venr  abundant 

The  spineless  Anaoanthini,  or  flat  fishes,  an  not 
esteemea  as  food. 

The  mullets  (Mugihdse)  in  the  Indian  Sew  are 
about  24  species,  frequenting  the  eBtoariea  and 
entering  the  tidal  rivers,  and  are  esteemed  as  food, 
except  in  Kanara,  where  their  snake-like  headi 
{>revent  the  people  using  them,  Th^  are  exfeee- 
sively  san-dned  and  salted,  and  thw  salted  rocp 
are  considered  gieat  delicacies. 

The  pretty  little  sand-smelts  (Atherina)  are 
sun-dried  and  exported  They  have  a  bmrmdwl 
silvery  band,  ax\d  are  taken  in  enoimoiis  munben. 

Tbe  Indian  whiting  (Sillago  acuta)  anives  on  the 
Indian  coasts  in  large  numbers,  ana  are  { 
as  a  light  and  wholesome  food. 

The  half -beak  (Hemiramphus)  is  very  < 
especially  in  the  cold  season,  and  is  laj^ely  ^ 

The  abundant  herring  family  furnish  laigtdy 
food  to  man  and  to  predaceous  fishes.  The  ofl- 
sardine  comes  in  vast  numbers,  but  irregolaxfy; 
sometimes  after  several  seasons;  and  the  sasw 
may  be  said  of  the  anchovies  and  the  many  oiben 
of  the  herring  family. 

Maury  remarks  that  the  places  which  are  most 
favoured  with  good  fish  markets  are  the  shores  of 
North  America,  the  £,  coast  of  China,  with  the  W. 
coasts  of  Europe  and  South  America,  and  all  of 
these  are  washed  by  odd  waters,  and  their  markels 
abound  with  the  most  excellent  fish.  The  fiaheties 
of  Newfoundhmd  and  New  England,  over  whiA 
nations  h^^ve  wrangled  for  oentories,  are  in  4ie  cold 
water  from  Davis'  Strait.  The  fisheries  ol  J^pep 
and  Eastern  China,  which  almost,  if  not  quite,  rival 
these,  are  situated  also  in  the  cold  water.  Neither 
India  uor  the  east  eoeats  of  Africa  snd  soa^  of 
America,  where  the  warm  wateif  ave,  hav«  been 
famed  for  their  fish,  though  6000  to  8000  fidikt 
vessels  of  aU  sises,  American,  British,  Dvtdi, 
and  French,  are  enga^  in  the  Nev  Enc^and  sad 
Newfoundland  fisheries.  The  spem  wluils  ii 
eagerly  pursued  in  the  Indian  end  aoothwe 
Oceau,  and  iu  the  Pacific  An  immeiiee  nqnhv 
of  log-books  have  been  disQussed  at  t^e  ISatioud 
Observatoiryt  with  the  view  ot  delectiag  tiie  psiti 
of  the  ocean  on  which  whales  are  to  be  {wmd  a|  tiks 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  Charts  tb^viiv 
the  results  have  been  pubushed  sod  tiiegr  tome 
part  of  the  series  of  Haurv's  Wind  aii4  Qmwl 
Charts.  QfaUtheiBdustrialpmsnitsoftbassHlhe 
wbitle  SfiMy  V  the  most  vsloabla.  The  mm 
whalsisawarm-wat^fimmmal,  The  light  irt^dt 
delights  In  cold  ifate*    The  fifbfiT  9t  the  s 
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whale  is  largely  folbwed  in  the  Fadfio,  and  in  all 
the  South  &a  ocean  between  Africa  and  America, 
but  wholly  by  fishers  from  Europe  and  America. 
The  pearl  fisheries  alone,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
employ  a  great  collection  of  ships ;  and  the  pearl 
fisheries  of  China  and  Ceylon  are  also  valuable. 
In  Ceylon  about  10,000  canoes  and  boats  are 
similarly  employed.  In  the  east  and  south  of 
Asia,  the  people  engaged  in  fishing  by  stake-nets, 
loLg-nets,  ana  hooks,  in  boats  and  in  ships,  are 
very  numerous,  and  much  of  the  food  of  their 
nations  ought  to  be  obtained  from  the  seas  and 
rivers;  but  the  salt  monopoly  of  British  India 
places  obstacles  in  the  traffic  of  salted  fish,  and 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  fish  in  their  migration 
to  their  breeding  streamlets,  with  the  minute  me 
of  the  meshes  of  the  nets  used  at  all  seasons, 
treble  the  selling  prices  of  fish  in  the  Indian 
markets.  The  usual  price,  there,  of  fish,  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  mutton. 

Much  ingenuity  is  shown.  Tamed  otters  are 
trained  to  aid  in  fishing ;  in  China,  cormorants 
are  trained  to  catch  fish,  which  they  bring  to  the 
boatmen.  The  fishermen  of  the  Indus,  when  the 
river  is  in  flood,  float  themselves  down  on  an 
open-mouthed  earthen  lar,  and,  letting  down 
a  three-cornered  net,  catch  the  hilsa  fish  as  they 
pass  up  the  stream. 

There  are  no  seas  in  the  world  more  abounding 
in  esculent  fish  than  those  of  the  Asiatic  Archi- 
pelago, and  a  few  of  them  are  of  excellent  flavour. 
Fish  constitutes  the  chief  animal  aliment  of  aU  the 
inhabitants,  and  everywhere  of  those  of  the  sea- 
coast  who  are  by  profession  fishermen.  Among 
the  best  fisheries  are  those  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  those  of  the  entire  Straits  of 
Malaoca,  of  the  northern  coast  of  Java,  and  of  all 
the  coasts  of  Borneo  and  Celebes,  with  those  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  taking  of  the  mother- 
of-pearl  ovster,  the  pearl-oyster  in  a  fewpUces,  of 
the  holothuria  or  trepang,  and  of  the  Shell  tor- 
toise, form  valuable  branches  of  the  Malayan 
fisheriea 

On  the  Bombay  side  there  are  many  large  boats, 
with  crews  of  12  men  each,  constantly  employed 
in  the  shark  fishery  at  Kuraohee.  The  value  of  the 
fins  sent  to  Bombay  varies  from  Bs.  18,000  to  Rs. 
18,000  a  year,  each  boat  earmng  perhaps  Rs.  1000 
annually,  or  Bs.  100  per  man.  From  this  falls 
to  be  deducted  the  cost  of  material  and  other 
charges.  Shark-fins  form  a  large  part  of  their 
profits;  they  sell  in  China  at  about  32  dollars 
per  pikul,  or  £6  per  cwt  In  the  Macassar  market 
the  ordinary  sdling  price  is  from  15  to  16 
dollars,  or  from  £2,  lOs.  to  £3  per  cwt.  This 
ixade  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Boyle  (On  the  Pro- 
duction of  Isinglass,  1842).  It  affords  on  some 
occasions  to  Bombay  alone,  taking  fish-maws  and 
shark-fins  together,  as  much  as  3  lakhs  of  rupees, 
and  furuishes  the  chief  means  of  support  to  at 
least  3000  fishermen,  or,  including  their  families, 
to  probably  not  less  than  15,000  human  beings. 
One  boat  will  sometimes  capture  at  a  draugnt 
as  many  as  a  hundred  sharks  of  different  sizes; 
but  sometimes  they  will  be  a  week,  sometimes  a 
month,  without  securing  a  single  fisn.  The  great 
basking  shark,  or  mhor,  is  always  harpooned; 
it  IB  found  fioEiting  or  asleep  near  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  is  then  struck  with  a  harpoon 
8  feet  long.  The  fish  once  stmck  is  allowed  to 
run  tin  tued,  and  is  then  pulled  in  and  beaten 


with  dabs  till  stnnned.    A  large  hook  is  now 
booked  into  its  eyes  or  nostrils,  or  wherever  it 
can  be  got  most  easily  attached,  and  by  this 
the  shai^  is  towed  in-shore;  several  boats  are 
requisite  for  towing.     The  mhor  is  often  40, 
sometimes   60   feet   in  length;    the   mouth   is 
occasionally  4  feet  wide,    Mi  other  varieties  of 
shark  are  caught  in  nets  in  something  like  the 
way  in  which  herrings  are  caught  in  Europe.    The 
net  is  made  of  strong  Eng&h  whip-cord,  the 
mesh  about  6  inches;  they  are  generally  6  feet 
vide,  and  are  from  600  to  800  fathoms,  from 
three-quarters  to  nearly  a  mile  in  length.    On  the 
one  side  are  floats  of  wood,  about  4  feet  in  length, 
at  intervals  of  6  feet;  on  the  other,  pieces  of 
stone.    The  nets  are  sunk  in  deep  water  from  80 
to  150  feet,  well  out  at  sea ;  they  are  put  in  one 
day  and  taken  out  the  next,  so  that  they  are 
down  two  or  three  times  a  week,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather  and  success  of  the  fismng. 
The  lesser  sharks  are  occasionally  found  dead, — 
the  larger  ones  much  exhausted.    On  being  taken 
home,  we  fins  are  cut  off  and  dried  on  the  sands  in 
the  sun ;  the  flesh  is  cut  up  in  long  stripes  and  salted 
for  food,  and  the  Uver  is  taken  out  and  crushed 
down  for  oil.    The  head,  backbone,  and  entrails 
are  left  on  the  shore  to  rot,  or  thrown  into  the 
sea,  where  numberh^s  little  sharks  are  generally 
on  the  watch  to  eat  up  the  remains  of  their 
kindred.    The  fishermen  themselves  are  only  con- 
cerned in  the  capture  of  the  sharks ;  so  soon  as 
they  are  landed  they  are  purchased  by  Bania 
merchants,  on  whose  account  all  the  other  opera- 
tions are  conducted.    The  Bania  collect  the  fins  in 
large  quantities,  and  transmit  them  to  agents  in 
Bombay,  by  whom  thev  are  sold  for  shipment  to 
China.    Not  onlv  are  tne  fins  of  all  the  ordinary 
varieties  of  sharx  prepared  for  the  market,  but 
those  also  of  the  Baw«fish,  of  the  dog-fish,  and  of 
some  varieties  of  ray  or  skate.    The  dog-fish  in 
India  has  a  head  very  like  that  of  its  European 
congener,  from  which  it  differs  in  all  other  respects 
most  remarkablv.    Its  skin  is  of  a  tawny  yel- 
lowish-brown, shading  from  dark  brown  on  the 
back  to  dirin^  vellow  on  the  belly ;  it  is  beauti- 
fully covered  ail  over  with  spots,  of  the  shape  and 
size  of  those  of  the  leopard,  similarly  arranged. 
The  largest  fishery  at  any  given  port  is  probablv 
that  of  Aurachee,  which  affords  nearly  one-tenth 
of  the  whole,  but  the  shark  fishery  is  conducted 
all  along  the  Bombay  coast. 

There  are  three  great  fishing  villages  in  Bombay 
Island,  at  Worlee,  Sewree,  and  Mahim.  Their 
fishing  boats  are  worth  about  Bs,  850  each,  and 
canoes  from  Bs.  40  to  60  each.  A  patamar 
employs  from  15  to  20  men,  a  fishing  boat  from 
10  to  15,  a  canoe  from  3  to  4.  Canoes  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  coast  fishiuff,  in  attending  the 
men  on  the  mud-banks,  and  in  landing  cargo  when 
there  is  no  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  larger 
vessels.  They  are  hollowed  out  of  a  single  loff, 
and  are  verv  serviceable,  handsome-looking,  well- 
finished  crai t.  They  are  propelled  either  by  paddles 
or  sails ;  when  the  latter  are  employed,  an  out- 
rigger is  resorted  to ;  they  will  bear  a  surprising 
stretch  of  canvas,  and  make  their^waytfrapidly 
through  the  water. 

The  Bombay  jfSsAtn^  boat  is  one  of  the  swiftest 
and  most  ele^^t  sea^going  vessels  of  that  coast, 
and  can  beat  the  best  of  the  English  yachts.  See 
Boats,  p.  895. 
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On  the  weeiem  sliores  of  India,  nets  of  rarioTis 
forms  and  nzes  are  almost  solely  employed. 
The  most  important  is  the  stake -net  fishing 
in  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  stakes  are  often  to  be 
found  80  and  40  miles  out  at  sea, — wherever, 
indeed,  a  bank  within  half  a  day^s  sail  of  land 
presents  itself;  the  fishermen  are  quite  enter- 
prising enough  to  extend  their  operations  to 
any  distance,  but  there  is  no  use  in  their  going 
further  off  than  they  can  return  with  their  fish 
to  the  market  fresh.  The  fishing  stakes  vary 
from  50  to  160  feet  in  length ;  they  are  built  up 
of  successiye  pieces  of  wood,  the  lower  being 
frequently  the  long  straight  trunk  of  the  cocoanut 
or  palmyra  tree.  As  many  as  five  or  six  pieces 
of  wood,  from  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter,  are 
used  in  the  construction  of  a  single  stake.  They 
are  scarfed  across  each  other,  the  scarfing  being 
f it>m  8  to  5  feet ;  the  pieces  are  fastened  together 
by  strong  rectangular  fillets  of  wood.  Two  or 
three  boats  are  employed  in  towing  the  stake  out 
to  sea.  Its  point  is  made  wedge-s£iped ;  there  is 
a  hole  near  the  point  of  the  wedge,  through 
which  a  rope  is  passed.  The  two  ends  of  the  rope 
are  made  fast  to  boats  anchored  at  a  considerable 
distance  off ;  other  boats  now  proceed  and  haul 
up  the  upner  end  of  the  stake  till  the  point  is 
found  to  descend  bv  its  own  weight.  When  it 
has  once  caught  hold  of  the  mud,  the  rope  is 
released  from  its  lower  end,  and  the  boats  to 
which  it  was  attached  are  employed  in  steadying 
the  top  in  the  direction  of  the  run  of  the  tide. 
At  high  water,  two  boats  are  made  fast,  one  on 
each  side,  to  the  top  of  the  stake,  which  is  forced 
by  their  weight  10  or  12  feet  into  the  mud. 
Stakes  are  thus  put  in  successively,  often  to  the 
extent  of  some  miles  at  intervals  of  20  feet  from 
each  other.  Betwixt  each  pair  is  extended  a  long 
purse-net,  the  circumference  of  the  mouth  of 
which  is  about  60  feet,  so  that  when  attached 
to  the  stakes  it  exhibits  an  aperture  20  feet 
across,  and  10  feet  perpendicularly,  the  upper 
edge  being  a  little  above  nigh  water.  The  purse 
is  from  100  to  170  feet  in  length,  terminating  in 
a  point.  The  meshes  gradually  diminish  in  size 
from  the  mouth  to  the  further  extremity,  being 
about  6  inches  at  the  former,  and  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  at  the  latter.  The  fish  are  carried  into 
this  by  the  tide,  and  entrapped ;  boats  are  always 
in  waiting  at  high  and  low  water,  to  secure  the 
capture  and  reverse  the  nets.  Also,  in  the  creeks 
and  shoals,  lines  of  stakes  and  nets,  often  several 
miles  in  length,  are  run  along  where  the  sludge 
is  exposed  at  low  water.  The  upper  edge  of  these 
is  considerably  under  high-water  mark,  and  the 
fish  are  in  consequence  entrapped  by  them  on  the 
retirement  of  the  tide ;  breaks  are  left  at  intervals 
to  secure  their  admission.  Close  along  shore, 
fishing  grounds,  about  half  an  acre  in  area  or  so, 
and  in  a  semicircular  form,  are  built  An  aper- 
ture is  left  in  the  extremity  of  each  of  these,  into 
which  a  net  is  placed  as  the  tide  begins  to  recede, 
and  a  considerable  capture  of  the  lesser*  sized  fish 
secured.  Such  are  the  fixed  implements  of  the 
Bombay  fisherman. 

Of  the  moveable  implements,  the  most  frequent 
is  a  conical  net,  of  which  the  lower  lip  is  loaded 
with  pieces  of  lead  and  turned  up  inwards.  The 
matenalof  which  it  is  made  is  fine  twine,  and 
the  meshes  small.  It  is  from  8  to  12  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  only  used  in-shore.    The  fisher- 


man holds  it  by  the  top,  while  he  gives  it  a 
quick  twirl,  something  betwixt  that  given  to  the 
American  lasso  and  common  quoit.  Throwing  it 
to  the  distance  of  some  yards,  it  spreads  fully  oat 
as  it  reaches  the  water ;  when  pulled  down  and 
collapsing  by  means  of  the  lead,  it  closes  at  the 
moutli  as  it  approaches  the  bottom.  The  fisher- 
man now  approaches  and  pulls  it  up  by  the  apex, 
when  the  fish  are  found  enwrapped  in  it.  Thouffa 
this  net  sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  60  pounds, 
the  dexterity  with  which  it  is  thrown  is  wondeifQl. 
There  are  various  spoon-nets  and  parse-nets  of 
different  shapes  and  sizes,  and  a  bag  of  muslin  on 
a  hoop  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  this  last  heing 
employed  to  catch  the  young  prawns  and  smallest- 
sized  fish,  that  would  escape  through  any  mesh 
however  fine.  There  is  also  a  long  trail-net  with 
which  the  fishermen  wade  neck  deep  through  the 
water,  but  the  mode  of  using  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  any  way  peculiar  or  interesting.  Hie 
mud-banks  and  shoals  in  the  creeks  abound  in 
eels,  sometimes  reaching  the  length  of  2  or  3  feet. 
The  fishermen  wade  tmx)ugh  the  mad  till  they 
detect  these  by  the  bubbling  up  or  distorbanoD 
of  the  water.  They  then  strike  them  with  a 
harpoon  or  spear,  with  a  fine  bamboo  shaft  8  or 
10  feet  in  length.  Having  pinned  them  against 
the  ground,  they  draw  them  out  with  a  hook  about 
the  [same  size  as  the  spear,  also  on  a  shaft.  They 
are  very  dexterous  in  catching  the  little  fish  or 
crabs  which  lurk  under  the  stones  close  by  the 
shore,  with  their  hands.  The  crabs  when  cangfat 
are  immediately  stripped  of  their  daws,  and  so 
prevented  from  getting  away.  Of  these  there 
are  a  wonderful  variety  on  the  Bombay  shines, 
many  of  them  of  the  greatest  beauty. 

The  Bombay  fisherman's  mooring  anchor  is 
generally  of  stone,  from  4  to  5  feet  in  length,  four- 
sided  and  pyramidal,  the  apex  cut  off.  At  base  it  is 
from  6  to  8  inches  square,  and  from  4  to  6  at  top. 
Through  the  top  is  a  hole,  through  which  a  cable 
or  hawser  passes.  Near  the  base  are  two  holes 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Through  these 
pieces  of  w<x>d  are  thrust,  corresponding  to  the 
prone^s  or  fiukes  of  the  anchor.  The  whole 
weighs  from  80  to  150  lbs.,  according  to  the  size 
of  nie  vessel,  and  answers  yerj  well  we  porpoees 
intended. 

The  Bombay  fishermen  are  a  strong-made  race 
of  men,  and  are  the  only  labourers  in  India  amongst 
whom  a  great  degree  of  obesity  is  observed. 
Thev  are  much  given  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  A  set  of  boats  and  nets  belong  to  a  dosca 
or  so  of  fishermen,  one  often  advancing  the  capital 
required  to  be  contributed  by  the  others;  the 
capture  is  divided  amongst  them  on  their  readung 
the  shore,  and  is  immediately  taken  charge  of  ani 
carried  to  market  by  the  women,  who  cany  their 
baskets  on  their  he&ds.  The  men,  when  so  em- 
ployed, carry  theirs  in  baskets  swung  at  the  opposita 
enos  of  a  bamboo  across  the  shoulders.  The  wo 
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who  carry  the  fish  to  maricet  are  commonly  fc^ovefl 
by  ten  or  a  dozen  crows,  who  constantly  watdi  lor 
anything  that  may  escape,  eveiynow  and  tiwa 
m<dung  a  dash  at  the  basket  itae]£ 

Soudiem  'India, — On  the  sea-coasts  of  the  &  d 
India,  Murena  maculata,  B,  HanL^  O^oo^hates 
striatus,  Bloch,^  0.  marnlius,  Bvch^^O.  gadioa, 
Buc/^. ,  Wallago  (^urus)  attu,  BloeK^W.  Malabaiici, 
Cuv.  et  Valy  Hemibagms  (Bagras)  pnnolatai^ 
JerdoUy  Hypselobagrus  (Silums)  cavasins,  JBtoel., 
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E.  inadiatrbt,  BlocK,  Atherina  Forskalil,  Ruppell, 
and  SDedefl  of  Amba88i8,Polynemu8,Hemiramphu8, 
and  Ohsetodon  are  dried  and  largely  exported  to 
the  interior.  Of  the  better  known  salt-water 
fishes  of  a  wider  g^graphical  distribation,  such, 
for  instance,  as  are  vuaed  as  articles  of  food,  at 
the  three  distant  points,  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Kombay,  the  market  of  the  first  is  the  least  rich 
in  varieties,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  distance 
from  the  sea.  The  abundance  of  the  supply,  how- 
ever, makes  up  for  what  it  wants  in  variety,  and 
the  large  demand  for  fish  affords  a  livelihood  to 
great  numbers  of  fishermen,  who  every  night 
spread  their  nets  in  the  river  and  in  the  salt-water 
lake.  The  Lates  nobitis,  different  species  of 
PolynemuB,  and  the  Mugil  corsnia,  daily  cover 
the  tables  of  Enropeans,  who  will  more  readily 
reco^ise  these  fishes  under  the  names  of  l^e 
begti  or  cockup,  sudieh,  tapsi  (mango  fish),  and 
the  Indian  mullet  At  the  Sandheads  are  to  be 
Found  some  of  those  delicious  fishes  which  are 
more  familiar  to  the  residents  of  Madras  and 
Bombay, — for  instance,  the  Indian  soles,  the  roll- 
fish,  and  above  all  the  black  and  white  pomfrets 
and  the  bummalo  or  Bombay  duck.  Of  these, 
the  Indian  mallet  is  the  most  widely  distributed, 
being  common  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  and  also 
at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Sunderbuns  sea  fidiery  is  carried  on  to  a 
very  small  extent,  chiefly  because  the  distance  to 
Calcutta  is  too  great  to  allow  of  the  carriage  of 
fish  in  a  fresh  state.  The  only  class  of  fishermen 
who  have  sea-built  boats  inhabit  villages  situated 
Dear  the  entrance  of  the  Hoogly.  Their  chief  and 
most  profitable  employment  consists  in  attending 
with  their  boats  on  the  shipping  entering  ana 
leaving  the  river,  for  which  they  receive  16  rapees 
per  diem.  Whenever  this  employment  fails,  they 
resort  to  work  with  their  nets,  which  they  drag 
daring  high  water  along  the  coasts  of  the  Sunder- 
buns. Two  or  three  times  are,  generally  speaking, 
luffictent  to  load  a  boat  with  fishes  and  shell-fish, 
I  truly  prodigious  quantity  bein^  brought  up  in 
«  few  hauls.  The  laiger  portion  of  the  fish 
ire  gutted  and  sun-dried.  The  Polynemus  suliah 
ir  saocolih  enters  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  in 
Aioals.  The  kharrah,  or  Indian  mackerel,  a  species 
of  Scomber,  is  rather  uncommon  in  that  estuary ; 
but  from  the  Burmese  coast  great  numbers  in  a 
dried  state  are  annually  imported  into  Bengal. 
The  cariilaginouB  fishes  abotmd  in  numbers  and 
ipedes,  and  are  remaricable  for  their  wide  geo- 
graphical distribution.  The  sharks  enter  the 
rivers  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
diark  skin  is  used  by  the  native  workmen  for 
polishing  wood  and  ivory,  while  the  shark  fins  are 
nnrely  exported  to  China. 

The  bsixarB  in  Calcutta  are  always  stocked 
with  an  ample  supplv  of  dry  fish,  which  is 
eonsnmed  puily  by  the  European  and  native 
shipping  of  that  port,  and  partly  by  the  poorer 
danies  of  Bengal  and  the  Upper  Provinces. 
Cargoes  of  this  article  are  annuaUy  imported  by 
the  Burmese  and  Arabs.  These  dried  fishes 
eonsist  chiefly  of  the  bummalo,  which  sells  in 
Calcutta  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  rupees  a  hun- 
dred, in  Indian  mullet,  the  sudjeh,  the  begti,  and 
the  kharrah  or  Indian  mackerel.  The  demand 
fcr  dried  fish  exists  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Fenmsola.    At  Bombay  la^e  quantities  of  the 


bummalo  are  consumed  and  exported.     At  the 
mouths  of  the    Indus  the   fishery  is  extensive; 
and  some  fish  sounds  are  there  procured  frcmi  a 
ScTsena,  but  they  may  also  be  those  of  other  fish, 
as  the  fish  maws  are  very  different  in  form  from 
the  isinglass  sent  from  Bengal     Dr.  McClelland 
in  his  paper  called  attention  to  the  very  important 
subject  of  increasing  the  supply  of  fish  in  the 
I  interior  of  India.     Wherever  there  are  any  large 
pieces  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  imgation,  as 
I  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  these  he  conceived  might 
support  quantities  of  fish,  if  proper  kinds  were 
,  selected,  and  pains  taken  to  destroy  the  injurious 
I  animals,  in  the  season  when  tibie  water  is  suffi- 
ciently low  for  the  purpose.    He  also  suggested 
that  at  tiie  different  sanatoria. which  have  been 
established  in  the  mountains,  it  would  be  desirable 
and  easily  practicable  to  form  rivaria,  which  would 
at  all  times  yield  a  supply  of  fish.    This  might  be 
done  by  damming  up  a  portion  of  some  of  the 
valleys  through  which  the  mountain  streams  pass. 
On  the  Madras  side,  where  a  boisterous  surf 
beats  for  ever  on  the  shore,  the  fishers  use  the 
catamaran  and  fishing  lines,  but  nets  are  also 
largely  used;  and  when  shoals  visit  the  coast, 
great  bag-nets  several  hundred  yards  long  are 
thrown  from  masula  boats.    The  catamaran  of 
Ceylon  and  the  Coromandel  coast  carries  two 
and  three  fishermen,  and,  with  a  sail  set,  they  take 
advantage  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes  to  fish 
several  miles  from  land,  returning  home  about 
sunset    Every  river  is  exhaustingly  searched  by 
the  nets  of  the  land  fishermen. 

Further  India, — ^The  great  Irawadi  river,  and 
the  seas  in  which  the  Mergui  and  E.  Archipelagos 
are  enclosed,  abound  in  fish,  and  the  Malays  shoot 
their  great  stake  nettings  far  into  the  ocean.  The 
shallows  between  Penang  and  Province  Wellesley 
are  covered  with  such  nets.  The  wealth  of  these 
eastern  rivers  and  seas  is  boundless. 

The  fishermen  supplying  the  nuurkets  of  Penang 
and  Singapore  are  principally  natives  of  China. 
Their  fishing  boats  vary  from  one  to  three  tons 
burden  ;  they  are  of  a  sUght  make,  and  calculated 
to  ply  at  but  short  distances  from  the  shore.  They 
are  pulled  by  oars,  and  seldom  carry  sails.  The  nets 
are  made  of  twine,  tanned  with  mangrove  bark. 
Hie  bamboo  fishing-stakes  are  clumsy  contrivances. 
That  they  answer  well  enough  in  fine  weather,  is 
more  owing  to  the  riches  of  the  sea  and  their 
sheltered  position,  than  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
contrivance,  or  the  durability  of  the  materials. 
In  nautical  skill  the  Chinese  fishermen  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  are  far  behind  the  Malays. 
The  fishmongers  are  natives  of  China,  but  they 
form  a  class  far  superior  to  the  fishermen.  Their 
trade  comprises  the  branches  of  fresh  fish,  dried 
fish,  isingluB  (fish  maws),  fish  roes,  red  fish, 
sardines,  sharks^  fins,  balachan,  fish  manure,  and 
trepanff.  The  fishermen  dispose  of  their  boat-loads 
to  the  fishmongers,  who  assort  thedifferentUnds  in 
heaps,  over  which  sea-water  is  continually  poured, 
and  from  Uiese  Hie  daily  customers  are  supplied. 
Comparatively  few  varieties  of  fishes  M>pear  on 
the  tables  oi  Europeans,  but  Malays  and  Chinese 
reject  but  very  few  kinds.  The  daily  surplus 
fish  are  cured  by  the  fishmongers.  The  process 
oommenceB  with  a  partial  abraaon  of  the  scales, 
after  which  the  laiger  fishes  are  opened  length- 
wise, and  gutted.  Water  is  repeatedly  poured 
over  the  fishes,  till  bk>od  and  impurities  have 
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diBappeared,  when  ihey  are  placed  in  casks  in 
flat  layera,  between  which  is  thrown  a  quantity 
of  salt  In  this  state  the  fishes  remain  &om  24 
to  48  hoars,  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  freouently  turned,  till  they  are  thoroughly 
dried.  The  smaller  kinds  are  not  opened,  nor 
are  thev  all  salted  before  drying  in  the  sun. 
The  little  care  bestowed  upon  the  curing  appears, 
however,  to  be  sufficient  for  local  consumption, 
and  none  ol  the  settlements  in  the  Straits  export 
dried  fish.  The  pikul  of  133^  lbs.  sells  from  3  to 
7  Spanish  dollars,  valued  at  4s.  6d. ;  the  catty 
being  1^  lb.,  of  which  100  go  to  the  pikul. 

Mr.  Grawfuid,  after  statmg  that  the  fisheries  of 
the  Indian  islands  form  a  most  valuable  branch 
of  their  commerce,  and  that  a  great  varieW  of  the 
fish  cau£dxt  are  dried  in  the  sun,  observes  that  fish 
maws,  wark  fins,  and  trepang  are  sent  to  China 
in  large  quantity.  The  ti^pang,  swala.  or  beche- 
dc-mer,  often  caUled  sea^ug,  one  of  we  tribe  of 
Holothuria,  is  an  unseemly -looking  molluscous 
animal,  which  constitutes  in  quantity  and  value 
one  of  the  most  considerable  articles  of  the 
exports  of  the  Indian  icdands  to  China.  There 
are  fisheries  of  tr^aug  in  every  island  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  from  Sumat^  to  New  Guinea, 
and  not  less  ttm  8000  cwt  were  yearly  sent  to 
China  from  Macassar,  the  price  raugiog  from  8 
Spanish  dollars  per  pikul  to  20,  and  as  high  as 
116,  aocordiug  to  the  quality.  The  same  author 
states  that  shark  fins  are  exported  to  China  from 
every  maritime  country  between  the  Arabian 
Gulf  and  the  East  Indian  Islands.  A  piki4  of 
shark  fins  usually  sells  in  China  as  hign  as  32 
Si>anisb  doUars  or  £6,  Is.  per  cwt. ;  which  high 
price  makes  it  evident  that  they  are  only  articles 
of  luxury  for  the  use  of  the  riclL  In  the  market 
of  Macassar  the  ordinary  price  is  about  15  Spanish 
dollars  or  £2,  16b,  8^d.  per  cwt  Fish  maws 
often  bring  as  high  as  75  Spanish  dollars  per 
pikul,  or  £14,  ds.  6d.  per  cwt.,  in  the  market  of 
Canton. 

Fish  7Vap«  in  the  Archipelago  are  made  of 
basket- worx,  are  baited  with  small  frv,  and  after- 
wards sunk  by  means  of  stones,  their  position 
being  indicated  by  loug  bamboo  fishing-buoys. — 
Earl,  p.  87. 

Sharks^  Fins  of  conuneroe  are  not,  however, 
exclusively  selected  from  sharks  (Squali),  but 
equally  from  rays  (Rai»),  and  at  Penang  com- 
posed of  tiie  genera,  —  Stegostoma,  Garoharias, 
Sphyma,  Pristis,  Rhinobatua,  Trygon,  and  Mylio- 
batis.  Of  all  fishes,  sharks  and  rays  are  the  most 
valuable  to  Chinese.  The  flesh  and  entrails  of  all, 
not  even  the  electric  rays  (Torpedioidn)  excepted, 
are  eaten  either  fresh  or  dried ;  the  skin  is  used 
for  Dolishing  or  oonverted  into  shagreen  ;  gelatine 
is  obtained  from  the  laiger  fins,  glue  from  the 
smaller.  All  except  the  caudal  fins  are  out  at 
the  root,  so  as  to  leave  as  little  flesh  as  possible. 
The  root  is  dipped  in  wetted  lime  (ehunam), 
then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  packed  promiscuously 
in  gunny  bags,  each  oontaining  txim  one  half  to 
one  pikul  According  to  the  value  in  the  Chinese 
market,  the  fishmongers  assort  the  fins  in  two 
kinds,  white  and  black.  The  white  consist  ex- 
clusively of  the  dorsal  fins,  irhich  an  on  both 
sides  of  a  unif onn  light  ocJour,  and  reputed  to 
yield  more  geUtlne  than  the  other  fiiM.  un  China 
tile  lovers  of  gelatinous  soups  pay  from  80  to  40 
Spanish  dollars  per  pikul  of  white  fins.     The 
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pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins  pass  under  the 
denomination  of  black  fins.  The  colour,  howerv, 
varies  according  to  the  species  from  buff  togiej 
or  brown,  and  most  of  them  are  of  two  diSifsA 
colours,  the  upper  surface  being  dark,  the  lower 
light  The  black  fins,  for  obvious  reagou  tiw 
most  numerous,  are  supposed  to  yield  a  oompui- 
tively  small  quantity  of  gelatine,  and  Bell  in  w 
at  from  15  to  20  Spanish  dollars  per  nikuL 

In  China,  at  least  one-tenth  of  tae  rirer  ad 
seaside  population  derive  their  food  from  tbe 
water,  and  much  ingenuity  is  shown.  NiU  m 
woven  of  hempen  thread,  and  boiled  is  a  bqIb- 
tion  of  gambler  (Uncaria  gambier)  to  prem 
them  from  rotting.  The  Juhiug  smackt  nM 
swarm  along  the  coast  go  out  in  noira,  wttf 
that  the  crews  ma^  afford  mutual  relief  aM  pro- 
tection, but  chiefly  to  join  in  dragging  the  aet 
fastened  to  their  boat&  In  the  shaflowe  of  nun, 
rows  of  heavy  poles  are  driven  down,  and  aSi 
secured  to  them,  which  are  examined  and  chaoged 
at  every  tide.  Those  who  attend  these  s^akt'*^il^ 
moreover,  attach  to  their  boats  scoops  or  dra^9^ 
so  loaded  that  they  will  sink  and  gather  tluaok, 
ra^,  and  other  fish  feeding  near  the  botbrn 
Lifting  neU,  20  feet  square,  are  auspeoded  fm 
poles  devated  and  depressed  by  a  hawser  voibd 
by  a  windlass  on  shore ;  the  nets  are  baited  fitk 
the  whites  of  eggs  spread  on  the  meshea.  Cff 
morants  are  trained  in  great  numbers  in  the  autn 
provinces  to  capture  f^,  and  are  sometinwiiiadcr 
such  good  order  that  they  will  disperse  ^  *9^ 
signal,  and  return  with  their  prey  without  w 
precaution  of  a  neck-ring.  A  sin^  boatmaBflV 
easily  oversee  twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  hirda;  i» 
although  hundreds  may  be  out  upon  the  satt, 
each  one  knows  its  own  master.  If  one  leitti 
fish  too  heavy  for  it  alone,  another  comes  to  ks 
assistance,  and  the  two  carry  it  ^^^^^ ,  ^ 
birds  themselveB  are  fed  on  bean-ooid,  asd  m 
or  fish.  They  lay  eggs  when  three  1^^^ 
which  are  often  hatdied  under  barnyard  h«^ 
and  the  chickens  fed  with  eels^  blood  and  aa» 
They  do  not  fish  during  the  summer  mootte. 
The  price  of  a  pair  varies  from  five  to  eightdflUait 
Shell-fish  and  moUuscs,  both  fresh  and  aatt,  W 
abundant  in  the  Chinese  mari^et  ;HsieeU j^ 
caught  in  small  cylindrical  la$kii  traph  f^^ 
to  a  single  rope,  and  fioated  with  the  tide  M» 
the  bottom.  Caters  of  a  good  quality  are  oobbJJ 
aloi^  the  coast;  and  a  species  of  Maotra,  «>* 
clam,  is  fished  up  near  Macao.  The  Pcf"  j^ 
affords  two  or  three  fresh-water  ri«>*^*V[ 
the  genus  Mytilus,  which  are  obtained  M^J 
ing.  The  prawns,  shrimps,  crabs,  «*^{J! 
other  kinds  of  (vostacea  met  with  V«  J*  "T 
abundant  than  pahitable ;  one  species  of  «>^ 
fish,  as  large,  but  not  taking  the  plaoe  otw 
lobster,  called  lang  hai  or  draffon  crab,  eo^"^ 
of  thwe  or  four  kinds,  and  the  lai^e  kiagej 
(Polyphemus),  are  all  eaten  by  the  Chinese,  wj 
not  relished  by  othera  On  the  Chiaeee  ooj 
several  speciw  of  Serranus  (as  Pleotwpoma  jajj 
Serranos  shihpan,  etc),  geneiaUy oaUod»?F 
by  the  natives  and  garoupa  by  ^^^^ 
common  about  Maoao,  and  oomidaiea  w  "g 
deliikSte-flavoured  of  any  in  the  aisigta  j"*^ 
oommon  fw\  delicioas  fish  is  the  Yi^m 
tetradactylus  or  Immi  oaip,  usually  »WffX 
bj  f  oragnwrs,  and  isin^^  is  P>«Pf«^  "^ 
aUn.     The  pomfnt  or  stsn-gya  d  the  wp» 
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(StromateuB  argenteua)  is  a  flood  pan  fish,  but 
not  80  delicate  as  the  sole  fiah,  many  species  d 
which  abound  in  the  shallows  of  the  Bogue.  Two 
or  three  species  of  mackerel,  the  Scuona  ludda, 
an  Ophiocephalus,  the  mullet^  the  white  rice  fish, 
and  a  kind  of  shad,  complete  the  Hst  of  good  table 
fish  found  in  the  markets  of  Canton. 

The  Chinese  fish-catcher  is  to  be  seen,  p(ur- 
fecUy  naked,  half-walking,  half-swimming.  His 
feet  warn  him  that  a  fish  is  at  hand,  and  they 
feel  for  it  amongst  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pond.  The  next  moment  the  fisherman 
is  under  water,  and  he  remains  so  long  that 
you  think  something  has  happened  to  him.  A 
few  seconds  more  and  he  appears,  rubbing  his 
face  and  eyes  with  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
triumphantly  holding  up  the  fish  which  he  has 
ioat  captured.  It  is  mimediately  placed  safely  in 
his  bauLet^  and  the  work  goes  on  as  before.  The 
surface  of  the  water  is  struck  and  splashed,  in 
ordw  to  frighten  the  fish  which  are  s?rimming 
amongst  the  feet  of  the  Chinamen.  Being  fright* 
ened,  they  diye  immediately  to  the  bottom  amongst 
the  mud,  where  they  are  felt  by  the  feet,  and 
soon  taken  by  these  expert  divers. 

Fishing  boats  of  China  are  under  strict  regula- 
tions, ana  all  are  licensed. ::  Casting-nets  are  used 
by  the  poorer  class  of  fishermen.  They  also  use 
a  dip-net.  ioichoiing  the  boat,  the  net  is  lowered, 
and  the  fisherman  mui  large  cork  balls,  to  each 
of  which  aeyeral  baits  are  attached.  These  are 
thrown  beyond  the  net,  and  as  they  float  towards 
the  boat  are  followed  by  multitudes  of  fish,  and  the 
net  is  raised  to  capture  them.  They  use,  also,  drag- 
nets between  two  ships.  A  emflOl  boat,  painted 
white,  is  kept  with  its  gunwale  low  in  the  water  of 
the  Canton  riyer,  into  wnich  the  fishes  leap  on  being 
disturbed.  The  night  fishing  of  the  Chinese  is 
carried  on  in  hmg  narrow  boats  oalled  pa-pak-teng. 
On  one  side  there  is  a  long  white  board,  a  foot 
broad,  running  fore  and  aft,  and  inclining  towards 
the  water.  Amidships,  a  atone,  which  is  made  fast 
to  the  boat  by  means  cd  acord,  is  lowered  into  the 
water,  tJie  boat  is  paddled  by  a  man  in  the  stern, 
and  the  stone  in  the  water  causes  a  ruahing  noise 
which  alarms  the  fish,  and,  seeing  the  reflection  on 
the  white  board,  they  jump  towards  it,  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  oyerleap  it  and  fall  into  the  boat. 

Large  quantities  of  nsh  are  reared  artificially 
in  China,  at  Tai-shek,  Lee-chun,  Sai-ohu-shan, 
Kow^hong,  Eum-ohok,  and  otiier  places.  In 
March  and  April  the  spring  tides  bring  great 
Quantities  of  nsh  up  the  riyers.  The  spawners 
oepcait  their  oya  among  the  long  grasses  or  reeds 
growing  on  the  banks,  and  in  a  few  days  the  fish 
are  hatched,  are  captured  by  neta,  and  placed  in 
well-boats,  where  tney  are  fed  with  paste  made 
of  wheaten  flour,  beiui  flour,  and  the  yolks  of 
eggs,  Whea  ihey  grow  large  they  are  plaoed  in 
artificial  ponds  of  shallow  water,  with  rockeries 
and  the  banana  and  yine  trellis  work,  the  foo-lin 
tree  and  water-lilies,  for  ahade  and  shelter.  Some* 
times  stone  walls  enclose  the  ponds  on  f^  but 
the  north  side,  which  is  left  open.  Pigeons  are 
not  kept  where  fish  are  thus  reared,  and  the 
wiUow  tree  is  not  coltiyated.  The  fish  are  fed 
with  mss  twice  daily  during  summer.  The  Bul- 
letin Universal  for  1839  mentions  that  in  some 
parts  of  China  the  spawn  so  taken  ia  carefully 
placed  in  an  empty  egg-shell,  and  the  hole  closed; 
the  esg  1*  A^  r^laoed  in  the  nest^and,  after  the 


hen  has  sat  a  lew  days  upon  it,  reopened,  and  the 
spawn  placed  in  vessels  of  water  warmed  by  the 
sun,  where  it  soon  hatches. 

Of  other  two  productions  of  the  eastern  seas, 
naked  cephalopods  are  not  only  eaten  fresh  by 
the  Chmese,  but  one  species,  a  loligo,  forms  in 
its  dried  state  a  considerable  article  of  traffic. 
The  preparation  consists  in  removing  the  ink* 
bag  without  laying  open  the  manUe.  After 
all  impurities  have  been  removed  by  water,  the 
mollusc  is  submitted  to  a  slight  pressure,  and 
ultimately  exposed  to  the  sun.  Small  bundles  of 
one  catty  weight  are  tied  up  with  slips  of  rattan, 
and  enck)sed  in  cases  holding  ten  catties  and 
upwards.  The  pikul  sells  at  the  rate  of  X4  to  16 
Spanish  doUars.  Chinese  fishermen,  when  they 
take  one  of  those  huge  rhizostoma  which  abound 
on  the  coast,  rub  the  animal  with  pulverised  alum 
to  give  a  degree  of  coherence  to  the  geibrtjnous 
mass. 

Fish  3fatit<re.— The  smallest  fishes  and  all  offal 
are  employed  in  the  spice  plantations  by  the 
Chinese  ^[ardeners  and  agricultarists  of  Penang, 
who  consider  the  fluid  in  which  fishes  have  heaa 
salted  very  useful  manure  in  cocoanut  pUmtationa. 

In  Bornto^  in  the  enclosures  of  stakes,  drsg- 
nets,  (SLsting-nets,  traps,  placed  so  as  to  swing  to 
each  tide,  and  hook  and  line  are  largely  xmd; 
prawns,  shrimps,  and  small  fish  are  teken  with 
hand-nets  in  the  fine  season.  The  quantity  d  fish 
taken  by  these  various  contrivances  is  enormous. 
They  are  salted  and  dried,  and  sent  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  river  fish  in  general 
are  not  so  much  esteemed  as  those  taken  at  sea, 
though  they  also  are  frequently  caught,  principally 
by  means  of  hooks  and  lines  attached  to  the  Ught 
wood  called  plye,  cut  into  the  shape  of  bMs. 
These  may  frequently  be  seen  floating  down  with 
the  tide,  to  eacn  of  which  is  attached  at  tiie  neck 
a  strong  line  supporting  a  baited  hook.  The  pro- 
prietor is  generally  not  far  o£F,  and  on  the  float 
bobbing  under  water  soon  seises  it  A  fine  fish, 
caUed  m  Borneo,  Ikan  malang,  is  the  one  moat 
frequently  caught  in  this  manner.  Several  light, 
porous  woods,  such  as  Gyrocarpus  Jaoquini,  Sal- 
malia  Malabarica,  and  the  fruit  of  the  baobab,  are 
used  as  fioats  for  fishing-nets. 

In  Formosa  fishermen  use  a  sonken  dip-net, 
into  which  surrounding  boats  drive  the  fish  by 
beating  the  water  with  long  poles.  Where  dip- 
nets  are  used,  live  fish  are  held  by  cords  to  serve 
as  decoys. 

High  Asia.-^o  trout  or  saknon  hohabit  any  of 
the  rivers  that  debouch  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 
This  widely-distributed  natural  order  of  fish  (Sal- 
monid^)  is,  however,  found  in  the  Oxus,  ami  in 
all  the  rivers  of  Central  Asia  that  flow  north  and 
west;  and  the  Sahno  orientslis,  M'CeUand  (Cal- 
outU  Jour.  Nat.  Hist.  liL  p.  288),  was  caught 
by  Mr.  Griffith  (Journals, JP*  ^Oa)  in  the  Bamian 
river  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  which  flows  into 
the  Oxus,  whose  waters  are  separalad  bj  one 
narrow  mountain  ridge  from  those  ol  the  leeden 
of  the  Indus.  The  Central  HimaU|yaii  rivers  often 
rise  in  Tibet  from  lakes  full  of  flih,  hat  have  none 

at  least  during  the  rains)  in  that  rapid  part  of 
eir  course  from  10,000  to  U,000  feet  of  devatten ; 
below  that,  fish  ^booad,  but»  it  is  beiieved,  invaii. 
ably  of  different  sigwam  from  those  found  at  tlie 
sources  ol  the  same  rivers.  The  nature  of  the 
tropical  ocean  into  whioh  all  the  HImakyan  rivers 
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deboucb,  is  no  doubt  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
abflence  of  Salmonidse.  Sir  John  Richardson 
(Fiahes  of  China  Seas,  etc.,  in  Brit  Ass.  Rep. 
etc.)  saja  that  no  species  of  the  order  has  been 
found  in  the  Chinese  or  Eastern  Asiatic  seas. 

Raw  dried  split  fish  are  abundantly  cured  (with- 
out salt)  in  Tibet ;  the j  are  caught  in  the  Yam 
and  great  lakes  of  Ramchoo,  Bohiah,  and  Yarbru, 
and  are  chiefly  carp  and  allied  fish,  which  attain 
a  large  size. — Lovers  Sarawak;  Cal.  Joum,  Nat. 
Hist;  Crawfurd;  Dr.  Buist  in  Bombay  Times; 
Sir  J.  Richardson  in  Rep.  B,  Ass.;  WiUiams* 
Middle  Kifigdom ;  Hooket^s  Him.  J<ntm, ;  Fortttne's 
Residence;  Fortune's  Wanderings;  Dr.F,  Dap  in 
M.  Med,  Joum.,  On  the  Migratory  Fishes  of  Asia, 
On  the  Obliquity  of  the  Eyes  in  Flat  FiAes,  On 
the  Colours  of  Fishes,  On  Indian  Fresh  -  water 
Fishes,  On  the  Sea  and  on  the  Fresh^water  Fishes 
and  Fisheries  of  India;  Gray's  Chin.;  Montgomery; 
Cantor;  Beng.  As.  S.  J. 

FISHERMEN.  On  all  the  sea-ooasfs  of  the 
south  and  east  of  Asia,  and  on  the  great  rivers, 
the  people  are  fishers.  There  is  something  re- 
markable in  the  dreurostance  of  the  fisher  races 
being  amongst  tiie  earliest  and  most  eager  con- 
verts to  Christianity  in  India,  so  much  so  as  to 
render  it  questionable  whether  it  be  only  an 
accidental  coincidence,  or  the  result  of  some  per- 
manent and  predisposing  cause.  Along  the  coasts 
at  Madras  many  became  Christians  early ;  indeed, 
from  the  southern  outskirt  of  the  town  at  St. 
Thom^  to  its  northern  village  of  Ennore,  nearly 
all  the  fishermen  are  Christians  of  the  Romish 
persuasion.  The  Eoli  tribe  of  fishers  in  Bombay 
are  nearly  all  Christaans,  though  they  have  occa- 
sionally wavered.  The  Parawa,  or  fishermen  of 
Cape  Oomorin,  were  the  earliest  proselytes  of  St. 


The  sea  fishermen  in  most  parts  of  the  couiarf 
India  assert  that  in  olden  times  they  were  dir^ 
into  those  who  captured  fish  in  the  deep  an,  ail 
others  who  fished  from  the  shore  and  in  tfte 
backwaters  and  creeks ;  but  in  several  parte  d 
India,  more  especially  in  the  Madras  PraadeD^, 
they  have  customs  of  a  patriarchal  natore,  M 
which  are  more  strictly  ohserved  on  the  tm- 
mandel  than  on  the  western  coast.  In  Siod  tbeii 
are  four  divisions  of  the  fishermen  caste,  exb 
being  under  its  own  chief,  who  is  hereditarj,  aal 
his  business  is  to  settle  caste  dispntea  and  ote 
trifling  matters,  also  to  conduct  the  religions  em* 
monies  connected  with  marriages  and  deatfai  Ii 
the  Bombay  and  Madras  Presidendea  beadoeo  to 
the  fishing  castes  likewise  exist;  in  some  locaHtiei 
they  are  hereditary,  in  others  elective;  or  ihooU 
there  be  no  headman,  matters  are  laid  before  off* 
tain  wealthy  individuals  of  their  own  caste,  vHoa 
decision  is  fintd.  In  places  where  the  fialienDa 
are  Christians,  the  priest  appears  to  be  appealed  te 
in  order  to  settle  disputes. 

Among  the  fishermen  of  the  PeninnhtlNn 
exist  priestly  chiefs,  two  of  whom  are  to  befooad 
on  the  eastern  coast,  one  at  Madras,  and  tteote 
at  Cuddalore,  the  territory  of  the  f onner  aWefc- 
ing  up  the  Coromandel  coast,  whfle  that  rf  tij 
latter  reaches  towards  Cape  Comorin.  A  tW 
is  fonnd  in  South  Canara,  where  be  eieniaei 
spiritual  control  over  a  large  district.  Tim 
chiefs'  offices  are  hereditary;  they  recdre  te 
and  fines  from  those  of  their  caste  lifing  vitu 
theur  jurisdiction,  and  they  are  the  final  rrferta 
in  all  cases  d  caste  or  famfly  dispntea.  1 
class  of  more  petty  chiefs  or  hereditaiy  ^ 
men  onlj  hold  sway  each  over  a  few  tiDaai; 
their  duties  are  the  same,  and  some  of  their  fed 


Franoig  Xavier,  and  th^  have  still  a  pride  in  I  seem  to  have  to  be  transmitted  to  their  anperior- 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  they  were  the  first,  as  '  On  one  of  these  headmen  dying  withoat  heii«,a 


they  have  since  been  the  most  faithful  and  abid- 
ing, of  his  converts.  It  was  by  the  fishermen  of 
Manaar  that  he  was  invited  to  Ceylon  in  1544 ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  nuurtyrdom  inflicted  by 
the  raja  of  Jaffna,  and  the  persecution  with 
which  they  were  visited  by  the  Dutch,  that  dis- 
trict and  the  adjacent  boundary  of  the  Wanny 
has  to  the  present  day  been  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ceylon.  It  is  amongst 
the  Parawa  or  fisher  caste  of  the  Singhalese  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  at  all  times  been  most 
successful  in  their  efforts  to  Christianize. 

The  Zamorin,  in  1518,  sent  a  deputation  to 
Portugal,  and  his  ambassador,  who  turned  Chris- 
tian, was  knighted  under  the  name  of  ^  John  of 
the  Cross '  by  John  ni.  On  his  return  to  India, 
he  was  banished  from  the  Zamorin's  court  as  a 
renegade.  In  15S2  he  joined  the  fishermen,  and 
headed  a  deputation  of  85  of  l^em  to  Cochin, 
solicitiog  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese  against 
the  Mahomedans.  The  whole  of  the  embassy  are 
said  to  have  become  conyerts  to  Christianity.  A 
Portuguese  fleet  was  sent  to  their  relief,  and 
20,000  are  reported  to  have  immediately  consented 
to  be  baptized.  Ten  years  snbsequently,  Xavier 
institutea  a  church  for  these  people. 

The  flshermen  race  along  the  Bombay  ooasts 
are  divided  into  four  great  castes,  —  Wayttree, 
S(m-koli,  Dongur-koli,  Thankur-koli,  over  each 
of  which  a  headman  or  lemadar  presides.  One 
great  jemadar  or  chief  rules  supreme  in  the  craft 
oyer  aU  these  fiaher  castes. 


new  one  is  elected  by  the  people  of  theca^ 
Lastly,  the  fishermen  have  the  elediTe  hwdnj 
who  is  chosen  by  the  residents  of  a  angle  hamw; 
his  duties  are  to  decide  disputes,  to  be  I**"*  * 
marriages  and  religious  ceremonies,  oftea  to  n 
the  work  and  assist  in  certam  Government  datiea; 
his  emoluments  appear  to  be  very  trifling. 

Along  the  western  coast  of  the  Madna  Rflj- 
dency,  with  its  untaxed  salt  earth,  flwie  pejj» 
prosper ;  but  all  up  the  Coromandel  oo^ewj 
where  there  are  laige  towns,  we  ™»^ 
reported  to  be  decreasing  in  "*""^**[*[5iJI 
cholera  or  other  diseases,  emigratioii,  or  aooqw"! 
service  as  lascars  in  coasting  vessela.  , 

The  fishennen  in  Sind,  in  1876,  paid  a  ^ 
lOs.  a  ton  yearly  on  their  fishing  w»*»-,  "t 
people  are  well  off.  In  Gujerat  the  mfl» 
are  poor,  and  the  precarioos  living  wj  i»» 
often  induces  them  to  accept  serrice  aa  iiw 
hibourers,  or  anything  that  ensures  the©  aiwj 
competence.  They  are  in  the  «<»<"*  °"^Jj3 
due  to  their  own  laanees,  but  as  a  resoltof  JJnj 
legislation  imposing  prohiMtoiy  <i«^jV? 
and  causing  an  enormous  loss  of  ^^..^Z 
habitants  at  krge.    In  the  Janjiia  dwtrtstw 


fishermen  supply  themselves  with  bo^ «*JI^ 
six  or  ten  dub  together  to  obtain  a  boat  •no  ig 
dividing  the  produce;  here  *fa^'*'«,*n!« 
in  numbere.  At  Broach  and  Kaiia  they  Mw 
diminished.    InRalBagh«nytheyaies«dtow« 

increased.  ^ 

In  the  TilmeTOny  odIeotoBrte  the  fi*«*"" 
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a  role  are  very  poor.  TLey  work  by  a  sysiem  of 
adTancee  made  by  traders,  a  few  of  whom  reside 
in  each  fishing  vUlage,  and  supply  all  the  requi- 
sites for  fishing,  as  well  as  the  boats,  taking  one- 
third  of  the  captures  as  their  share.  In  the  NeUore 
district  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  villages 
prevent  fishermen  from  other  localities  plying 
thdr  occupation  within  what  they  believe  to  be 
their  limits.  At  Oannanore  the  owners  of  fish- 
ing boats  and  nets  supply  them  to  the  fishers. 
A  like  plan  obtains  at  Tellicberry,  where  the 
fishennen  have  framed  rules  for  their  own  guid- 
ance, one  of  which  is  the  right  of  the  first  dis- 
coverer, among  a  lot  fishing  together,  to  a  shoal 
of  fish ;  he  is  allowed  to  capture  them  without 
hindrance  from  the  others,  even  though  at  the 
time  when  the  fish  were  discovered  he  was  not 
prepared  to  launch  his  net.  At  Ootipadaram  the 
native  official  estimated  the  daily  earnings  at  three- 
pence, taking  all  the  year  round,  and  excluding 
costs;  and  at  Munjery  at  from  three-halfpence  to 
niuepence ;  while  at  Tenkarei  their  earnings  were 
computed  at  from  threepence  to  one  shilling  a  day. 

Without  tracing  out  the  condition  of  these 
people  in  each  dutrict  on  the  coast,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  poor  and  miserable, 
but  not  so  badly  off  as  in  the  Bengal  maritime 
districts,  where  they  appear  to  be  quite  poverty- 
stricken. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  impoverished  state  is 
undoubtedly  the  hampering  in  their  avocation, 
occasioned  by  the  salt  monopoly,  which  restricts 
their  traffic  to  the  sale  of  fresh  fish,  sufficient 
merely  for  local  consumption.  In  India,  also,  ou 
the  sea-coast,  it  is  aggravated  by  the  caste  customs 
preventing  the  fishing  races  taking  to  other 
avocations.  Passing  on  to  Burma  with  its  cheap 
salt  and  freedom  from  caste,  we  find  the  fisher- 
men well  off. — Tennani's  Ckristianity  in  Ceylon ; 
Day^s  Fisheries;  Bombay  Timesy  1850. 

FISH  HOOKS. 
Hamefoni, ....    Fa.    Panching,  .    .    .  Malay. 
Fiaohaagebi,   .    .    .  Gkb.    Galamu,     ....   Tbl. 

Oal, HiNp.    Anxuelo,    ....     Sp. 

Kail,  Kai,  .    .    .  Malat. 

Fish  hooks  are  used  in  all  countries,  but  in  the 
S.  and  E.  of  Asia,  nets,  traps,  and  stakes  are  the 
generally  adopted  modes  for  catching  fish. 

FISH  INSECTS  are  species  of  Lepisma,  pretty 
little  silvery  creatures,  found  in  brookiB.  L.  niveo- 
fasciata,  TempUton^  and  L.  niger,  TempUton^  occur 
in  Ceylon  and  Malabar.  The  genus  was  called 
Lepisma  by.Fabricus,  from  its  fidi-like  scales.  It 
has  six  legs,  filiform  antennae,  and  the  abdomen 
tenninatea  by  three  elongated  set®,  two  of  which 
are  pUioed  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  central  one. 
LinnsBus  states  that  the  European  species  was 
brought  in  sugar  ships  from  America.  The  ohelif  er 
found  in  Ceylon  has  been  brought  thither  from 
Europe.— renn.  Sk.  Nat.  Hist,  of  CeyL  p.  476. 

FISH  MAWS,  Fish  Sounds,  Air-bhidder,  Swim. 
SingaUy,  Sonlly,  .  Beno.  I  Socili  (tnuOl),  Quj.,  Hind. 
Iioo-pa  loo-pa,  .  Ohin.  Palogpong  ikan, .  Malay. 
Poota  (large),  Guj.,  HiNO.  |  An,  Ari  ikan,.    •       „ 

Are  tennis  applied  in  oriental  commerce  to  the 
air-bladder,  sound,  or  swim  of  fishes.  It  is  an 
article  of  luxury  with  the  Chinese,  and  forms  an 
important  article  of  export  from  aU  the  S.E.  coasts 
of  Asia.  Small  quantities  of  the  superior  kind 
are  occasionallv  sent  to  England,  from  which  it  ip 
supposed  isinglass  is  made.    There  are  two  kinds 


FISH  OIL. 

of  fish  maws  in  Bombay,  the  poota  and  sozili, 
the  difference  consisting  merely  in  the  size,— the 
latter  being  abont  one -fourth  the  size  of  the 
former.  They  are  of  yellowish  tinge,  and  are 
cured  by  stretching  them  in  the  sun.  If  they 
become  damp,  they  soon  decay  and  are  then 
worthless.  They  are  brought  to  China  in  junks 
from  the  Indian  islands.  At  Singapore  and  in 
China  the  price  ia  from  35  to  70  dols.  per  pikul, 
and,  together  with  birds*  nests,  beche-de-mer, 
and  sharks*  fins,  are  consumed  by  the  Chinese 
for  their  supposed  strengthening  and  restorative 
properties.  That  the  fish  maws  are  isinglass, 
appears  to  have  been  the  discovery  of  an  anony- 
mous correspondent  in  Parbury's  Oriental  Herald 
for  January  1839.  The  fishes  from  which  isinglass 
is  obtained  at  Penang  are, — Lates  heptadactylus, 
Ikan  siyakup ;  Polynemus  Indicus,  Ikan  kurow ; 
Otolithus  biauritus,  Ikan  salampae ;  0.  ruber,  0. 
arffenteus,  0.  maculatus,  aU  called  Jarang  gigi ; 
Johnius  diacanthus,  Ikan  tambareh;  Lobotcs 
erate,  Ikan  batu;  Arius  truucatus,  A.  arius,  A. 
militaris,  all  called  Ikan  saludu.  Their  export 
from  British  India,  from  1857-58  to  1860-61, 
ranged  up  to  1,002,624,  value  Rs.  99,620 ;  and  in 
recent  years  was : — 

Lbs.  Bb.  Lbs.  Rs. 


1875-76,  876,624  2,51,603 
1876-77,  966,658  3,40,792 
1877-78, 1,082,681  8,86,490 


1878-79, 1,238,728  3,75,5G9 
1879-80, 1,146,968  3,60,020 
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The  air-bladders  of  fishes  that  swim  near  the 
surface  are  small,  and  are  wholly  absent  in  those 
which,  like  the  flat  fishes  (Pleuronectid»),  live 
near  the  bottom. 

FISH  OIL  manufacture  is  carried  on  all  along 
the  western  coast  of  India.  The  great  source  of 
supply  is  the  shark  and  the  skate.  The  livers  of 
these  are  out  out,  and  thrown  into  a  vat  or  old 
canoe  or  other  receptacle,  and  trodden  on  with 
the  feet  till  the  oil  is  expressed.  It  is  then  drawn 
off,  and  stowed  away.  The  oil  from  the  variety 
of  skate  called  Wagli  by  the  natives  of  the  Bom- 
bay coast,  seems  to  have  a  strong  resemblance  to 
cod-liver  oiL  On  the  Malabar  coast,  especially 
off  Vingorla,  the  seas  literally  swarm  with  a 
variety  of  the  sardine ;  a  coarse,  ill-smelling  kind 
of  oil,  which  sells  for  from  six  to  twelve  a^nas  a 
maund,  is  manufactured  from  these.  The  natives 
employ  it  for  smearing  their  boats.  The  liver  of 
the  white  shark  is  that  generally  used.  The  mode 
of  preparing  the  best  cod  -  liver  oil  is  equally 
applicaole  to  fish  liver.  The  proper  season  for 
preparing  cod-Uver  oil  is  early  in  January,  when 
the  livers  are  plump,  firm,  hurge,  white,  and  full 
of  oil.  The  livers  are  sometimes  found  diseased, 
and  such  as  are  specifically  lighter  than  water 
should  be  rejected.  Good  livers  &ould  cut  smooth, 
and  not  tear ;  when  cut,  none  of  the  substance 
should  flow  out  in  a  half -liquid  state.  The 
quantity  of  oil  produced  by  livers  depends  much 
upon  the  time  of  the  year.  In  the  begiuuing  of 
January  1000  livers  were  found  by  experiment 
to  yield  87  imperial  gallons,  and  at  the  end  of 
February  an  equal  number  only  gave  23  gallons 
of  oil.  In  the  oeginning  of  Januaiy  1000  livers 
of  average  size  weighed  900  lbs.,  whilst  in  the  last 
day  of  March  the  same  number  weighed  only  575 
lbs.  The  oil  at  these  different  seasons  was  eqnallv 
pide,  and  the  livers  equally  white,  although  much 
smaller  and  more  flabby  in  the  latter  season.  To 
prepare  the  oil,  wash  the  livers  very  carefully. 


FISH  ROIL 


FLACOURTIA  iNfiRMIS. 


first  removme  the  gall-bladden  which  adhere  to 
them,  and  inraee  them  in  rain  or  other  water  free 
from  salt  Place  them  orer  the  fire,  and  never 
allow  the  heat  to  exceed  ISO''  or  ISO*".  On  this 
head  eBpedal  care  mint  be  taken ;  a  higher  de- 
gree of  neat,  althonffh  yielding  a  larser  product, 
commmiicatee  a  rank,  fiahj  taste  and  smell,  and 
hdghtens  the  colour  of  the  oil,  thereby  rendering 
it  disgusting  to  the  patient.— 3f.  K  J.  R.  o/1855. 

FISH  ROE. 
Match!  ke  nnde,  .  DuKd.  1  Chapa  janna,    .    .      Tel. 
Min  ohenney,  .    •     TaM.  |  IVubu,     .    .    .     Malat. 

Ftoh  roe  is  sold  in  every  bazar  of  the  S.  and  E. 
of  Asia,  and  the  fish  roe  of  Siam  is  a  great  article 
of  trade. 

Fish  Roes,  Bed  Fish,  and  Sardines  are  Malay 
condiments,  and  the  species  of  fish  nsed  in  their 
preparation  are  Alansa  toli  (Ikftn  truboh).  En- 
graulis  Brownii  (Bnnga  ayer  or  badah),  Dassu- 
mieria  aeuta  (Tamban-bulat),  and  Olapeonia  per- 
forata ^Tamban-nepes  or  batoh).  Balachan  or 
gna-pi  18  a  condiment  prepared  from  small  fishes 
of  all  descriptions,  and  shdl-fish.  The  ingredients 
are  placed  in  a  pit  to  nndexgo  fermentation,  and 
afterwards  driea,  pounded,  and  preserved  with 
spices.  With  the  Malays,  Siamese,  Burmese,  and 
Coohin-Chinese,  balachan  has  become  a  necessary 
of  life,  as  it  serves  to  season  the  daily  food  of  these 
nations. 

FISH  SKINS,  Piel  de  pescado,  Sp.,  are  used 
occasionally  in  India  for  covering  scabbards.  The 
Goldi,  on  taking  a  large  fish,  remove  the  skin  and 
beat  it  with  a  mallet  to  remove  the  scales  and 
until  the  thick,  oily  corium  becomes  supple.  In 
a  dress  of  this  kind  they  defy  snow,  mist,  and 
rain. — LathanCs  Nationalities  of  Europe,  i.  p.  271. 

FITCH.  Ralph  Fitch  a  London  merchant, 
travelled  through  India  and  Burma  about  1588-91, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  along  with  another 
London  merchant  named  Newberry,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  jeweUer  named  Leedes  and  an  artist 
named  Storie  or  Stor^,  all  at  the  charge  ol  Sir 
Edward  Osborne  and  Mr.  Richard  Staper,  two 
lioh  London  citizens.  They  travelled  through 
Syria  to  the  Persian  Qulf,  and  there  the  Portu- 
guese imprisoned  and  sent  them  to  Qoa  as  inter- 
lopers. Storie  adopted  the  Romish  faith,  and 
settled  at  Groa,  marrying  a  half-caste;  but  the  others 
were  ultimately  released,  and  travelled  to  Golconda, 
and  through  Berar  and  Rajputana  to  Agra,  where 
Akbar  was  ruling.  Thence  Newberry  returned, 
via  Lahore,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia,  to  England. 
Leedes  appears  to  have  settled  at  Agra  in  Akbar's 
service,  and  Fitch  sailed  in  a  fleet  of  31  boats 
down  the  t^umna  and  Ganges,  passing  Allahabad, 
Benares,  Patna,  and  Gour,  to  llie  Bay  of  Bengal, 
visiting  also  Kooh-Bahar,  thence  to  Orissa,  tod 
finally,  in  November  1586,  to  Burma,  in  a  small 
Portuguese  vessel.  He  returned  to  England  in 
AprU  1591.  With  the  extensive  information  re- 
garding the  wealth  of  the  countries  they  had 
visited,  the  general  current  of  enterprise  ran 
80  vehemently  towards  India,  that  in  1589  some 
London  merchants  applied  to  their  Gk>vemment 
for  the  royal  permission  to  send  three  ships 
and  the  same  number  of  pinnaces  on  a  voyage 
to  that  country.  This  was  granted  towards  the 
end  of  1600,  and  they  formed  amongst  them- 
selves a  chartered  association,  under  the  style  and 
title  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  to  the  East  Indies,  which  was  the  origin 
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of  the  East  India  Company.  Their  first  factories 
were  formed  at  Surat,  Ahmadabad,  Oamfaay,  and 
Gogo. — Fytche's  Burmdh, 

FITZCLARBNCE,  Likdt.-Colonel,  antiior  of 
Journal  of  a  Route  across  India  through  Egvpl 
to  England,  in  1817  and  1818, 4to,  London  1819. 

FITZGERALD,  Captain,  with  three  troops  of 
Bengal  cavahy,  successfully  charged  the  Mahnfelai 
at  the  battle  of  Kamptee  in  1817  against  Aps 
Sahib.  He  had  been  ordered  not  to  advaitt 
against  the  enemy,  but,  seeing  his  small  party 
being  hemmed  in,  he  sent  asking  permiasioD,  hi 
was  forbidden  to  charge  at  the  peril  of  bis  oon- 
mission.  *  By  heaven,  well  chaige  him  I'  he  ex- 
claimed. The  Hindu  troopers,  taking  a  handful  of 
earth  from  their  syces,  threw  it  over  their  heads, 
the  Mahomedan  troopers  shouted  their  ttsaal  var- 
cry,  «Deen!  Deenl'  Forthe faith!  Fortheftitiil 
and,  spurring  on,  they  captured  two  guns,  which 
they  turned  on  the  enemy  and  mowed  than  down 
in  heans.  This  successful  charge  turned  the  tide 
of  battle. 

FIUMARA.  It.  In  Italy,  a  hill  waterconise, 
which  rolls  a  torrent  after  rain,  and  is  either 
partially  or  wholly  dry  during  the  drought  seaaoiL 
It  corresponds  to  the  Indian  nullah. — BurL^  Meeee. 

FIVE,  Panch,  Hikd.,  is  a  number  of  frequent 
occurrence  amongst  Hindus.  Panch -aalar  or 
Eansali,  the  five  artisans ;  Paucha  -  janya  and 
Pancha-kshitiin  the  Yeda,  five  families,  accordiDir 
to  Lassen ;  Panchayat,  a  jury  of  five.  The  punch 
liquor  and  Punc&  of  Punch  and  Judy  are  said  to 
be  from  Panch,  five.  The  five  items  of  punch 
were  arrack,  sugar,  water,  rose-water,  and  fimes; 
the  ^re  of  Punch  and  Judy  are  Punch,  Judy,  the 
dog,  the  constable,  and  the  devil.  The  Engiiah 
word  five  comes  from  the  Greek  vim,  Panjah,  the 
upraised  hand.  Ten  is  one  upraised  hand  and  one 
reversed,  and,  with  digits  prefixed  or  snffizedf  up 
to  49  are  indicated.  The  almanacs  of  the  Hizidut 
include  Panch -anga,  five  sections,  viz.  the  lunar 
day,  the  solar  day,  the  lunar  asterism,  the  ooo- 
junctions  and  transits  of  the  planets,  eelipses  and 
the  karana  or  subdivisions  of  the  lunar  day. 
Five  mountains  are  sacred  to  the  Jains,  visL  Abu, 
Gimar,  Palitana,  and  Tallija  in  Sauraahtra,  mod 
Sakur  in  the  east. 

FLACOURTIACEiE,  a  natural  order  of  plants. 
18  species  of  the  genera  Flaoourtia  and  Phoberos 
occur  in  the  S.  and  E.  of  Asia.  F.  oboordata  e  a 
shrub  of  Chittagong  and  Sylhet,  F.  rotnndifolia  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  F.  Campbdliana  of  Sumatra. 

FLACOURTIA  CATAPHRACTA.    i&««. 
Talispatri,    .    .    .  HiKD.  I  Talithapatri, .  Tax.,  Tkl 
Paniala,  Panijala, .    „       | 

A  tree  of  Assam,  Monghir,  and  Nepal,  grown  u 
a  fruit-treo  in  gardens  at  Kotah,  and  affords  a 
popular  medicine  in  Behar.  The  small  leares  and 
shoots  resemble  rhubarb  in  flavour,  and  are  used 
as  a  gentle  astringent  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachn 
in  powder.  An  infusion  of  the  bark  in  cold  waler 
is  also  employed  as  a  remedy  in  hoaneness.  Tht 
young  shoots  and  leaves  are  considered  aabingeot 
and  stomachic.    The  berries  are  edible. — Roxb, 

FLACOURTIA  INERMIS.  Roxb.  Lovi  km, 
SiKGH.  Grows  in  Ceylon,  in  both  the  Penimmlas 
of  India,  in  Sylhet,  and  in  the  Moluccas.  It  has 
minute  greenish  flowers.  In  the  Moluccas  it  is 
extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  fniit, 
which  makes  exc^ekit  tarts,  tiiough  too  sour  to  be 

I  eaten  raw.— l?ox6. ;  Voifft. 
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FLACOURTIA  MONTANA. 


FLAX. 


FLACOURTIA  MONTANA.  Grahm,  Ram 
tambnt,  TJttuck,  Mahb.  A  tree  common  in  f oreets 
above  and  belotr  the  Bombay  Ghats,  bat  does  not 
extend  inland.  The  wood  is  rather  strong  and  close- 
grained,  bnt  the  girth  is  never  snch  as  to  render 
it  Bofficient  for  general  pnrpoees  of  carpentry  or 
building. — Dr.  Gibson, 

FLACOURTIA  SAPIDA.    Roxh, 
F.  Ramontchi.    VH, 
.  Beno. 

BOMBAT. 
.DUKH. 


Booinoh,  . 
Boweheeof 


Knke, 
K&ngti  of 


Hind. 
Ravi. 


OogoorasBa, .  .  .  SiKOH. 
Swadoo  kimtakfty .  Sanbk. 
Peddft  kanarega,  .  .TsL. 
Peddacanrew,  .  .  «• 
Nakka  neredu, 


A  smaU-sized  tree  or  large  shrub,  growing  to  an 
elevation  of  1500  to  3000  feet  in  the  central  nro- 
vince  of  Ceylon,  also  in  Peninsular  India,  and  on 
the  Godaveiy,  in  Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  also  in 
Bengal  and  northwards  to  Dehra  Boon.  It  yields 
a  very  hard,  dose-gnuned  wood,  which  does  not 
warp,  and  is  worthy  of  attention.  This  wood  is 
burned  by  Hindus  when  libations  are  offered  for  a 
person  who  has  died  on  an  inauspicious  day.  It 
18  found  as  a  laige  shrub  along  the  lower  hills  of 
the  N.W.  Himalaya,  sometimes  to  3500  feet,  in 
the  Salt  Range,  and  on  the  skirta  of  the  Suliman 
Range,  etc.  The  timber  is  there  occasionally 
employed  for  ploughs,  but  is  too  small  for  most 
purposes.  The  fruit  about  Calcutta  grows  to  the 
size  of  a  common  plum ;  it  resembles  a  gooseberry, 
the  skin  thin  and  shining,  and  of  a  puiple  appear- 
ance. It  contains  from  10  to  12  seeds,  is  both 
palatable  and  wholesome,  and  well  wcnrthy  of  more 
genend  cultivation. 

FLACOURTIA  SEPIARIA.    Bath. 

Oanrew,  Sottakla,  Tam. 
Sambla, ....  Sansk. 
Kanuregti,  ....  Tel. 


Jathe  karande,  .  DuKfi. 
Khatai,  Dalbur,  .  HiiTD. 
8h«nwani,  xaigal»  .  It. 
Knra  moeUi,    .    Maleal. 


This  shrub  grows  in  Ceylon  and  all  over  India, 
up  to  the  Salt  and  Suliman  Ranges.  It  hat  strong 
spines,  preventing  cattle  browsing  the  leaves.  Its 
fniit  is  small,  hard,  and  insipid. — Thw. ;  Stewart, 

FLAGfiLLARIA  INDICA.    Bx^xh. 
Bmi-ehimda,  .    .     BBNa.  |  Har  eharml,    .    .    Hum. 
Myook  kyeing,    .    Buaif .  I  Foindee  pootee,   .    .  Tsl. 
Panatnlm-TaUi,   .    .  Can.  | 

A  kmg,  straggling,  scandent  perennial  plant,  a 
naUve  of  forests ;  flowen  during  the  beginning 
of  the  rains  in  June.  Is  easily  recognised  by  the 
tendril  it  puts  forth  at  the  end  of  its  leaves. — 
Mason;  Eoxb,  FL  Ind,  ii.  p.  154. 

FLAME  OF  THE  FOREST  is  Izora  coccinea, 
Ztnti.  Flame  tree  or  fire  tree  of  Australia,  King 
George's  Sound,  is  the  Nuytsia  floribunda.  The 
fiame  tree  of  Illawarra  in  Australia  is  the  Brachy- 
chitcm  acerifolium,  which  grows  to  60  or  70  feet 
and  has  large  racemes  en  bright  red-colourea 
flowen.  Its  wood  is  soft  and  spongv,  and  its 
bark  is  made  into  nets  and  fishmg  lines. — O. 
Bennett.  v^H. 

FLAMINGO,  or  Raj-hans,  the  Phoenicoptems 
roseos  of  Pallas,  a  splendid  bird,  found  in  most 
parta  of  India.  The  Singhalese  have  been  led, 
from  their  colour  and  their  military  order,  to 
designate  them  the  English  soldier  birds. 

FLANNEL.  Looi,  Hno).  This  woollen  article 
is  wholly  imported  into  India ;  there  is  no  similar 
woollen  stuff  manufactured  in  S.  and  £.  of  Asia, 
the  nearest  fabric  being  the  Rampur  chadr.  It  is 
not  much  used  by  Anatics. 


FLATA  LIMBATA.  Huitan,  An  insect  of 
the  Himalaya,  closely  related  to  the  Pidciloptera. 
Captain  Button  says  it  produces  a  wax  said  to 
dissolve  readily  in  water.  In  the  attempt  to 
melt  it  on  the  fire  without  water  or  oil,  the  wax 
merely  burned  and  consumed  away,  till  it  became 
converted  into  a  hard  and  baked  substance.*^ 
Science  Papers,  p.  62 ;  iVaftrre,  5th  Sept  1878. 

FLAX. 


MuBhina,.  .  .  .  BxNO. 
Uin,  ....  Ctxbio. 
Ylaach,  ...  %  Dtrr. 
Liii,  .  Atf aio-SAZoir,  Fa. 
Flachfl,  ^  .  .  .  GtB. 
Lein,  .....  OoTH. 

lAnovL, Gb. 

Pishtah,  ....  Hbb. 
Alai;  Atia,   .    .     .  Hnm. 


lino,   .  . 

Lbam,  . 
AtiBh;Ti«i 

Kutatt)  * 

Leni    •  . 
linhoy 

Lon,    .  . 

Ataai, .  . 
Lint, 


It.,  Sp. 
Lat. 
Pakj. 


Alisi, 


Pol.,  Rusi 

.     .    POBT. 

.    .    Rusv 
.    .  Sanbk. 

.      BOOTOH. 
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The  flax  plant,  linum  usitatissimum,  is  grown 
in  India  for  the  seed  and  for  a  little  fibre ;  except 
in  a  few  localities,  it  may  be  said  to  be  not  ndsed 
in  any  part  of  India  for  external  commerce.  This 
seems  a  change  from  the  former  state  of  agricul- 
ture, for  flax  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  one  of 
the  staples  of  the  N.W.  part  of  India.  Linen 
cloth  was  used  to  envelope  the  dead  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  among  whom  flax  was  culti- 
vated from  remote  antiquitv.  It  was  grown  also 
by  the  Jews,  who  obtainea  it  from  Egypt.  The 
Northern  Provinces  of  India  have  been  producing 
for  years  past  enormous  quantities  of  linseed, 
whidi  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  quantity 
annually  exported  does  not  fall  short  of  two 
million  quarters.  The  stalk  or  straw  of  all  this 
seed  is  veritable  flax,  yet  no  commercial  use  is 
made  of  it.  Attempts  have  been  made  more 
than  once  to  prepare  the  flax  of  British  India  for 
manufacture,  out  without  sucoesSi 

Great  Britain,  in  the  yean  1877-1879,  was 
receiving  annually  about  110,000  tons  of  ^ax, 
valued  about  £4,000,000,  two-thirds  of  it  coming 
from  Russia,  dressed,  undressed,  and  as  tow  or 
codilk ;  and  in  1870,  1^  million  quarters  of  seed 
were  imported. 

A  small  quantity  of  Riga  seeds,  which  had  been 
imported  experimentally  by  Dr.  Jameson,  was 
distributed  amongst  the  peasants,  with  instructions 
as  to  the  mode  of  cultivation.  An  agent  of  great 
practical  experience  was  deputed  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  qualifications  of  different  districts 
for  the  CTowth  of  fiax,  and  a  staff  of  natives  were 
trained  by  him  to  act  as  scutchers.  In  1856,  two 
tons  of  flax,  produced  under  his  superintendence 
in  the  district  of  Gooiranwalla,  were  sent  to 
England,  and  were  sold  for  £92,  2s.  2d.,  realizing 
a  net  profit  of  47  per  cent.  In  1867,  8  cwt  of 
flax,  grown  at  Jeddura,  a  tract  of  country  in  the 
Kaugra  district,  bordering  on  the  river  Beas,  were 
sent  to  Britain,  and  were  valued  at  from  £55  to 
£60  a  ton.  In  consequence  of  the  success  of  these 
experiments,  an  association,  called  the  Indian 
Flax  Company,  was  established  in  Belfast,  and 
an  agent  was  sent  out  to  buv  up  flaac  produce. 
In  1868  he  made  the  district  of  Sealkote  his  head* 
quarters,  but^  owing  to  various  circumstances, 
their  operations  were  brought  to  a  dose.  Up  to 
this,  flax  had  always  been  sown  in  the  Panjab  as 
a  field  crop,  but  raised  only  for  its  oil-seed,  and 
as  the  plants  are  only  18  to  24  inches  high,  they 
are  useless  for  textile  purposes.  Flax  is  prepared 
by  steeping  the  plant,  stnpping  off  the  bark,  and 


FLEA. 


FLOODS. 


th^  beating  bo  as  to  separate  the  fibres,  from 
which  linen  and  cambric  are  prepared,— cambric 
di£fering  from  linen  in  fineness,  and  in  being  made 
from  the  fibre  of  plants  which  haye  been  more 
thickly  sown.  Linen  cloth  is  a  good  conductor  of 
heat,  and  is  cool,  but  is  chilly  when  the  body  is 
exposed  to  cold  or  is  perspiring. 

The  Burmese  are  acquainted  with  linen  from 
their  books,  in  which  it  is  frequently  mentioned. 
The  lake  or  tank  near  king  Wathandria's  hermitage 
is  described  as  bemg  coTered  with  water-lilies, 
that  appear  like  garments  nuide  of  tlur^  of  fijuL 
bark;  and  linen  garments  are  mentioned  among 
those  which  priests  are  permitted  to  wear^ 

^  Flax  Manufactures,  comprising  twist  and  yam, 
piece-goods,  sewmg  thread,  canvas,  bags,  sacs, 
etc.,  were  imported  into  India  in  the  years 
1874-5  to  1879-80,  of  annual  value  up  to  12  and 
18  lakhs  of  rupees^  the  highest  value  of  the  canvas 
being  Rs.  7,94,978,  and  that  of  the  piece-goods 
Rs.  4,96,646. 

Flax  Seed,  linseed. 
Hu-ma-tsxe,.    .    .   Chin.    Sieme,  Iniane,  .    .     Pol. 
Lynxaad, .    .    .    .     DuT.    Linhaca,  ....   Port. 
OramedeUn,  .    .    .  Fb.    Sorn ja  len ja,     .    .     Bus. 

Leinsaat,     .    .    .     Gkr.    Linaza, Sp. 

Liiueme, It. 

The  seed  is  in  India  produced  for  its  oil,  and  is 
largely  exported.— ^/eitarr ;  Powell;  M'Culloch; 
Royle.    See  linseed. 

FLEA. 

F»«>»i Heb.    Ee, Tam. 

Fi«i,  •  .  .  .  .  Hnm.  Eegala,  ....  Tsl. 
Pulex  hoimniB, ,    .     Lat. 

This  insect,  which  was  one  of  the  plagues  that 
fell  on  Egypt,  is  very  common  in  all  the  S.E.  of 
Asia,  and  at  certain  seasons  in  some  parts  of  the 
Peninsula  they  occur  in  great  numbera.  The 
natives  of  India  say  they  breed  in  the  rocky 
ground.  At  Ahmadnaggur,  Nasik,  Secnnder- 
abad,  and  Bangalore,  in  some  years  they  are 
innumerable,  but  their  bite  is  insiimificant 

FLEABANE,  PURPLE. 
Kali-rin, .    .  Dukh.,  Guj.  |  Oaattu  siragam,    .     Tam. 
Buckchi, ....  Hind.    Adivi  jihikaia, .    .     Tel. 
Kana-iraka, ,    .    .  Sansk.  | 

A  small  dark-coloured  and  extremely  bitter 
seed,  procurable  in  all  Indian  bazars,  considered 
powerfully  anthelmintic,  and  also  used  as  an 
ingredient  of  a  compound  powder  prescribed  in 
snake-bites  by  native  practitioners.  An  infusion 
of  seed  is  also  given  for  coughs,  and  against 
flatulency.  The  Inula  pulicaria,  or  fleabane,  a 
common  roadside  plant  in  Britain,  strewed  or 
burned  in  any  place,  destroys  gnats  and  fleas,  and 
the  same  properties  are  attributed  to  the  common 
oxeye  daisy  of  Britain.  Flies,  fleas,  and  mos- 
quitoes avoid  rooms  in  which  branches  of  penny- 
royal have  been  suspended.  Vemonia  cmerea, 
Less.,  is  the  ash -coloured  fleabane. — Ainslie. 

FLESH-EATING  PLANTS.  The  insectivorous 
plants  described  are  the  common  sun-dew  (Dro- 
sera  rotundifolia),  the  Venus  fly-trap  (Dionnea 
muscipula)^  aquatic  plant  growing  m  Queens- 
land, and  known  as  the  Aldrovanda  vesiculosa, 
which  feeds  upon  water  beetles;  the  Droso- 
phyllum  Lusitanicum,  which  the  villagers  in  some 
parts  of  Portugal  hang  up  in  their  cottages  as  a 
Uvmg  fly-catcher ;  the  Pinguicula  vulgaris,  which 

fh^^  ^  ^""^  ^*^^'  «^^  several  varieties  of 
the  Utncuhna;  the  Saracenia  purpurea,  and  the 
Darlingtonia  of  N.  America.      ^"^^""^^  *°°  *°« 


Chin. 

.  Fb. 

Gkr. 

Heb. 
HncD. 


Selice, It. 

Bata-api,  .  .  ICalat. 
Pedernol,  .  .  .  .  Sp. 
Ghakimiiki,  .  Tax.,  Tel. 
Ghakmak-taahi,     .   Tdbs. 


FLINDEBSIA  AUSTRALIS.  Thia  tree  is  a 
native  of  Australia,  and  its  wood  is  said  to  be 
not  inferior  to  mahogany.  F.  Amboinenais  is  a 
native  of  the  islands  of  Hitu  and  Oeram.  The 
spiny  part  of  the  fruit  is  formed  into  rasps.  It 
was  on  this  account  called  by  Rumphius,  Arbor 
radulifera. 

FLINT. 
Ho-shifa,  .  . 
Pierre  k  ftudl, 
Feuerstein,  . 
Hala-mish,  . 
Ghakmak,    . 

This  mineral  b  composed  almost  entirely  of 
silica.  It  is  almost  aU  imported  from  Britain, 
being  exceedingly  rare  in  India.  It  is  used,  when 
calcined  and  ground,  in  pottery;  aLso  for  gan- 
flints,  for  whidi  purpose  the  yellowish-grej  flints 
are  preferred.  In  India  the  chalcedonic  quartns 
are  used  instead  of  flint. — WaUrstone, 

FLOATING  ISLANDS  occur  in  the  lake  of 
Kashmir.  One  occurs  in  Lake  Derwentwater  in 
England. 

FLOATS  are  much  used  for  rafting  timber,  and 
they  are  formed  of  many  vegetable  substances. 
Saccharum  sara  reeds  are  much  employed,  ako 
the  bamboo  and  the  fruit  of  the  baobab. 

FLOODS. 

Sell, Arab.  I  RifliuBo, It. 

Inondation,  .    .    .    .  Fr.    Diiuvio, Sp. 

Fluth,      ....     Gee.  I 

Of  these,  the  traditions  of  nations  mentioo 
several.  One  Hellenic  tradition  is  known  as  the 
flood  of  Deucalion,  scm  of  Prometheus,  who  bmlc 
the  ark,  which  rested  on  Parnassus  in  Thessaly. 
A  similar  legend  of  Asia  Minor  was  oonneeled 
with  the  deluge  of  Iconium,  and  was  localised  at 
Olympus,  the  highest  peak  of  Western  Asia. 
Missionaries  in  China  have  attributed  the  inunda- 
tions alluded  to  as  occurring  in  the  reign  of  Yu, 
the  founder  of  the  first  Chinese  dynasty.  &a 
2207,  to  the  flood  of  Noah.  The  flood  of  Noah 
is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the  year  of 
the  world  1656,  that  is,  about  B.C.  2S2S  or 
2344.  The  Aryan  Hindu  traditions  of  this  great 
flood  are  distinct,  but  involved  in  their  mymcal 
religion.  Their  Matsya  or  fish  avatar  is  a 
history  of  that  event  disguised  in  oriental  fiction. 
One  account  is  given  in  the  Satapatiba  Brahmana 
of  the  Rig  Veda;  another  tradition  is  in  the 
Mahabharata,  where  Biahma  is  the  actor ;  a  third 
in  the  Bhagavata  Purana,  and  a  fourth  in  the 
Matsya  Purana,  both  of  them  indicating  Vishntt. 
Disastrous  river  and  sea  floods  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  India  and  China.  Even  the  ordi- 
nary rain  floods  are  eminently  diaastvoiis.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Englishman  »»^mtions  that, 
when  returning  on  one  occasion  from  Kishengaih, 
he  found  the  whole  country  under  water,  fie 
got  into  a  fishing  dingy,  and  was  rowed  straight 
across  country,  nothing  to  be  seen  out  of  water 
but  the  villages,  which  looked  like  isLynds  in  a 
sea ;  the  very  parapets  of  the  bridges  in  the  road 
under  water,  and  but  for  the  trees  at  the  roadside, 
nothing  could  indicate  that  such  a  thii^  wm 
there.  All  the  crops  gone. 
Hehrew  flood  in  Samaritan  text,      .        .         B.C.  3044 

Brahmanical  flood, 3101 

Chinese  flood, 3062 

952  A.D.  At  Bagdad,  half  the  dty  inmndafted  fran 

overiiow  of  the  Eaphzates. 
959.   At  Baghdad,  nearly  thiee-fourais  of   the  city 

inundated  from  overilow  of  the  Buphiatea. 
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968L  Penifui  Golf,  Mvero  firaption  following   earth- 

?[iiakeB,  several  oitiea  destroyed,  and  new  islands 
ormed. 

1076.  Baghdad  overflowed  by  inundation  of  the  river. 

1088.  Ti^is  affain  oveirflowed,  and  did  mueh  damage. 

1276b  Baghdad  again  inmidated,  after  appearance  of  red 
flame. 

1291  and  1304.  Damascus  inundated  by  overflow  of 
streams. 

1642.  The  city  of  Kai-fong  besieged  by  rebels,  and 
embankments  destroyed  and  ci^  inundated,  doring 
which  300,000  persons  perished. 

1763.  Burhanpur  overflown  by  the  river  Tapti  from 
heavy  rains,  a  quarter  of  the  city  inundated,  and 
one-tenth  ox  the  houses  destroyed. 

1768.  Heavy  floods  in  Behar  and  Bengal,  and  in  1769 
and  1770  rain  scanty. 

1770.  Great  flood  in  Eastern  Bengal. 

1773.  Great  destruction  in  Calcutta  from  rain  and 
floods. 

1784.  Some  of  the  N.Tr.  Provinces  suffered  greatly  from 
floods  after  a  great  drought. 

1787-88.  Floods  in  B^ar  and  N.W.  Provinces,  said  to 
h«ve  caused  loss  of  150,000  souls  and  100,000  head 
of  cattle.  Bain  of  1787  began  early,  and  continued 
late,  particularly  in  Bengal,  Jessore,  Nuddea,  and 
Behar.  About  1st  October  a  tremendous  storm  of 
ndn  and  wind  swept  over  W.  of  Bengal,  followed 
by  a  mlone  which  moved  across  almost  all  Bengal, 
and  the  crops  largely  destroyed.  In  Bangpur,  in 
1787-88,  the  excessive  rains  in  the  Himalayas, 
followed  by  wet  weather  in  the  district,  caused  the 
Tista  to  overflow  into  the  Ghaghat,  and  this  river 
swept  over  the  district;  whole  villages  entirely 
disappeared,  and  multitudes  of  people  and  cattle 
perished ;  and  on  the  2d  November,  just  as  the 
rice  was  getting  into  ear,  a  cyclone  with  torrents 
of  rain  occurred.  One-sixth  of  the  population  of 
Bangpur  were  lost,  and  in  the  Panga  pargana  half 
the  population  was  gone.  In  the  same  year,  00,000 
of  the  xnhabitaBts  fell  victims  to  famine  following 
on  floods. 

1800.  In  China,  ffreat  floods. 

1S18,  August  Floods  occurred  on  the  coast  of  Canara 
and  Malabar. 

1831-32.  A  flood  occurred  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges 
on  October  8,  1831,  when  50,000  lives  were  lost ; 
near  Balasore  17,474  people  drowned;  in  1832, 
2000  in  the  same  neighbourhood.— ^a  Jl,  1833. 

1832.  At  Coringa  a  great  and  veiy  destructive  inunda- 
tion.—Ben^.  At,  Soc,  Journal,  1834,  xiv.  p.  259. 

1833L  November.  At  Canton,  excessive  rain,  and  10,000 
honses  swept  away,  and  18,000  persons  drowned. 

1837.  On  the  Tapti  at  Surat,  on  August  6, 1837,  500 
honsea  were  said  to  have  been  destroyed,  the  loss 
estimated  at  betwixt  30  and  40  lakhs  of  rupees 
(je300,000  to  X400,000) ;  and  a  kkh  and  a  half 
(£15,000)  was  subscribed  at  Bombay  to  supply  the 
sufferers  with  grain. 

1838 ?-39?  The  Ganges  once  rose  45  feet  above  the 
usual  level ;  swept  away  Burree  Bund,  and  laid  a 
town  four  feet  under  water ;  and  an  account  of  it 
appeared  in  the  Agra  Ukhbar,  August  30,  1889.— 
As,  JL  1839.  Inundations  at  Hussingabad  were 
mentioned  in  As.  JL,  April  1839,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  at  Agra  in  the  As.  Jl.  1838. 

1839,  December.  A  hurricane  sea-wave,  or  wave  caused  by 
an  earthquake,  rose  8  feet  above  the  level  of  Coringa 
village ;  the  inundation  covered  30  miles  of  county, 
and  above  7000  people  were  drowned.  £100,000 
worth  of  properly  destroyed  on  shore ;  at  sea  70 
Tassels  were  lost,  with  about  700  lives. 

1841.  The  Indus  seemed  to  have  been  for  some 
time  ponded  back,  when  a  terrific  flood  swept  over 
Attock  and  all  the  country  around.  Dr.  Falconer 
gave  an  account  of  it  in  BL  As.  Trans.  1843,  x., 
and  Dr.  Jameson,  ibid.  ziL  It  occurred  from  the 
giving  way  of  a  glacier.  The  body  of  a  woman 
dressed  in  sheep-slans  was  thrown  ashore  at  Attock, 
and  supposed  to  be  a  Tibetanj  10,000  lives  were 
said  to  have  been  lost  (As.  Jl.  1841,  xxxv.  196, 
264).  Captain  Abbott  gave  an  account  of  it  from 
Una  of  natives  in  the  BL  As.  Trans.  1841,  z.  p.  230. 
FVom  hundreds  of  villages  and  towns,  including 
Khyrabad  and  Attock,  thousands  of  human  beings 
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and  cattle  were  swept  away.  In  the  Haeara  coun- 
try, artillery  guns  with  many  hundreds  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  were  lost ;  a  whole  camp  with  troops 
and  followers  was  carried  down  the  river. 

1845.  Great  floods  in  China,  deluding  the  shores  of  the 
Yellow  Sea,  submerging  whole  provinces. 

1849.  Dr.  Bttist  gave  an  account  of  that  of  1849  in  Edin. 
PhiL  JL  1861 ;  BL  As.  Trans.  1851. 

1856.  Prome  nearly  destroyed  by  overflow  of  the 
Irawadi. 

1866.  In  Puri,  during  the  32  years  ending  in  1866,  there 
were  24  years  of  excessive  rains,  but  in  1866  floods 
swept  over  nearly  all  the  Puri  districts ;  in  one 
pargana  more  than  12  square  miles  of  solid  land 
were  suddenly  turned  into  a  sea  from  7  to  9  feet 
deep,and  thousands  of  families  floated  about  in  canoes 
on  bamboo  rafts,  and  on  trees,  and  many  perished. 
In  1769-70, 1777, 1788, 1866, 1874,  and  1877,  there 
have  been  famines  in  parts  of  Bengal;  but  the 
famine  of  1866  was  felt  in  the  Twenty-four  Parganas, 
in  Nadiya,  Hugli,  Dacca,  and  Murshidabad ;  and 
Orissa  was  devastated.  The  numbers  who  perished 
will  never  be  accuratelv  known.  The  estimate 
has  been  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population. 

1867.  A  great  sea-wave  in  a  eydone  broke  along  tbe 
coast  at  Masulipatam,  and  caused  enormous  loss  of 
life  and  proper^. 

1871.  Near  Prome  great  floods. 

1872.  In  Kandesh  and  Nasik,  great  floods,  attributed 
to  the  destruction  of  the  forests. 

1875.  In  Burma,  heavier  floods  than  in  1871. 

1875.  In  N.W.  Provinces,  disastrous  floods,  causing  loss 
of  life  and  destruction  of  property. 

1875-76.  The  river  Tons  and  the  Jumna  rose,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Jumna  entered  Allahabad.  On  the 
subsidence  of  the  floods,  it  was  found  that  772 
villages  had  been  destroyed  or  damaged,  181  lives 
lost,  1949  head  of  cattle  and  826  sheep  and  swine 
drowned,  and  the  total  damage  estimated  at  nearly 
14  lakhs  of  rupees. 

1876.  In  northern  provinces  of  China  gT«at  floods. 
1876.  In  October  1876,  a  tidal  wave,  consequent  on  a 

hurricane,  inundated  Bengal ;  lives  lost  estimated 
at  200,000,  and  great  destruction  of  property. 

1878.  For  four  months  up  to  March,  in  Ceylon,  a  succes- 
sion of  floods. 

^Edye  in  Lond,  A»,  Trans.  1836,  ii  p.  342 ;  Dr. 

Bnisfs  Catalogue, 

FLORA  of  the  South  andEaat  of  Asia  has  been 
largely  described  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  botanists  of  the  world,  whose  names  will  be 
seen  under  the  article  Botany.  But  the  most 
complete  recent  view  given  of  the  plaits  of  this 
Soutk-Eastern  r^on  is  by  Drs.  (Sirf  J.  D.  Hooker 
and  T.  Thomson  in  their  Flora  Inmca.  There  is 
a  striking  resemblance  between  the  veeetation  of 
tropical  Africa  and  tropical  Asia ;  but  India  con- 
tains representatives  of  eyery  natural  family  on 
the  globe,  a  very  few  small  American,  Australiim, 
and  S.  African  orders  being  the  chief  exceptions. 
Many  North  African  or  Arabian  forms,  such  as 
Peganum,  Harmala,  Fagonia  crefcica,  Balanites 
.£gyptiaca,  Acacia  Arabica,  Alhaji,  Grangea, 
Calotropis,  and  Salvadora  Persica  extend  through 
the  drier  parts  of  India;  and  others,  Cleome, 
Balsamodendron,  Astragalus  hamatus,  Gucumis 
colocynthis,  Berthelotia,  Anticharis  Arabica,  etc., 
have  a  less  extensive  range.  In  the  humid  parts 
of  tropical  India,  as  in  the  impenetrable  green 
jungles  of  the  equable  and  rainy  Makyan  Penin- 
sula, of  Eastern  Bengal,  tbe  west  coast  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  and  of  Geylon,  the  flora  con- 
trast strongly  with  that  of  the  drier  parts  of  the 
intertropical  zone^  and  still  more  so  with  the 
loosely  timbered  districts  of  Gentral  India  and  of 
the  base  of  the  Western  Himalaya.  Many  tromcal 
genera  and  families,  as  most  palms,  Gycas,  Dip- 
terocarpee,  except  Yatica,  Aurantiacese,  Gonna- 
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racen,  Meliacese,  Myrteceffi,  Rnbiacesa,  EbenAceee, 
aud  many  more,  which  are  Benrntire  to  cold,  are 
comparatiyely  local  when  found  beyond  the 
tropica.  Many  LegominoBS  (m.  Bauhinia, 
Acada,  Errthrina,  Butea,  Dalbergia,  and  Milletia), 
Bombax,  Yatica,  Naucleft,  Combretacett,  Yerben- 
aoee,  Lagerstroemia,  Grislea,  Jasminese,  and 
Bignonia  Indica,  are  indifferent  to  the  cold  of 
winter  provided  they  eacperienoe  a  great  summer 
heat ;  and  they  adyance  far  beyond  the  tropics,  and 
lend  a  more  or  less  tropical  aspect  to  the  flora 
even  of  the  base  of  the  North- Western  Himalaya, 
in  lat.  35^  N.  On  the  other  hand,  the  perennially 
humid  forests  are  uniformly  characterised  by  the 
preTalence  of  ferns ;  and  at  elevations  below  6000 
to  7000  feet,  by  the  immense  number  of  epiphytal 
Orchideee,  Orontiaceoe,  and  Scitamineie.  ifhey 
contain  a  far  greater  amount  of  species  than  the 
drier  fcMrests,  and  are  further  characterised  by  Zin- 
ffiberacese,  XyrideiB,  palms,  Pandaneie,  DracteDa, 
Piper,  Ghloranthus,  Urticaeess,  especially  Arto- 
carpese,  and  Fici,  Araliaceee,  Apocyneds,  shrubby 
Rubiaceffi,  Aurantaceaa,  Garciniace®,  AnonacesB, 
nutmefls,  and  Dip^terocarpesa.  The  bulk  of  the 
flora  of  the  perennially  humid  regions  of  India,  as 
of  the  whole  Malayan  Peninsula,  the  Upper  Assam 
valley,  the  Ehassya  mountains,  the  forests  Ht  the 
base  of  the  Himalaya  from  the  Brahmaputra  to 
Nepal,  of  the  Malabar  coast  and  of  Ceylon,  are  of 
one  type,  which  includes  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  Indian  genera. 

In  India  the  number  of  peculiar  families  largely 
represented  in  it  is  very  limited ;  the  Aurantiacese, 
DipteracetB,  Balsamine«,EbeDace®,  Ja8mineeB,and 
CyrtaQdraoeoB  are  the  only  orders  which  are  largely 
derdoped  in  India,  and  sparinglv  elsewhere,  and 
of  these  few  contain  one  hundrod  Indian  species. 
The  total  number  of  Indian  species  are  estunated 
at  12,000  to  15,000.  The  species  are  much 
scattered.  It  is  believed  that  nowhere  in  India 
could  more  than  2000  flowering  plants  be  found 
in  a  radius  of  ten  miles;  and  there  Ls  in  India 
an  almost  complete  absence  of  absolutely  local 
phmts.  The  plains  of  India  are  everywhere  poor 
in  species;  and  such  as  abound  in  indiriduals 
are  usually  of  a  weedy  character.  Indeed,  there 
are  few  other  countries  in  which  the  vegetation 
of  the  more  accessible  parts  presents  so  little 
beauty  or  such  short  seasons  of  bloom.     The 

nt  number  of  222  British  plants  extend  into 
a.  Many  North  African  and  Arabian  forms 
occur.  Several  Australian  species  are  found  in 
the  Malayan  Peninsula.  Many  of  the  Himalaya, 
Neilgherries,  Khassya,  and  Ceylon  species  are 
found  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  in  Java.  Gaul- 
theria  nummularia  extends  from  the  N.W.  Hima- 
laya to  the  Java  mountains ;  and  common  to  India 
and  Java  are  8edgwickiacera8ifolia,(7ny.,Marlea, 
Cardiopteris  lobata,  several  oaks  and  chestnuts, 
Antideemese,  a  Willow,  and  Myrica.  The  Chinese 
^e  is  abundant  in  the  temperate  region  of  the 
Himalaya,  and  plants  of  N.  America  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  also  occur.  Ah  immense  pro- 
portion of  annual  plants,  which  vegetate  during 
the  last  rainy  seasons  in  the  plains  and  ascend  the 
lofty  mountains,  are  uniformly  distributed  through- 
out India.  Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  are 
Graminen,  Cyperace®,  a  vast  number  of  small 
Leguminosse  and  Scrophularinse,  CompositflS. 
some  Labiatse,  Amaranthaceie,  Convolvulaoese,  ana 
Aoanthace®. 
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Belts  of  Vegetati<m.--'The  flora  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  including  that  of  the  moet  nortbem 
parts  of  China,  shows  an  almost  complete  kkntitj 
with  the  genera  found  covering  the  elevmted  bek 
of  the  Himalaya.  If  we  oommenoe  with  the  baaes 
of  these  mountains,  and  pass  successivelT  ^btrtn^ 
the  several  belts,  and  (analogous  to  what  takes 
place  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  of  40°  to 
45^)  expetianoe  the  rapid  decrease  o£  mean  tem- 
peratures and  the  quick  suoeessicm  of  veg^fak 
productions,  we  first  And  a  vegetation  siimlar  to 
that  of  the  southern  provinces  of  India.  The 
agricultural  products  consist  of  rioe,  mSki, 
amaranth,  an  esculent  arum,  ginger,  toimenc,  a 
little  cotton,  and  sugar  attheaeaaon,  anooeeded  by 
wheat,  bariey,  and  buckwheat  in  the  eold^weatfacr 
months.  Along  with  plantains,  oleander,  and 
some  of  the  orange  tribe,  we  meet  alao  with  some 
species  which  were  long  considered  peculiar  to 
China,  as  Marlea  begonifolia  and  Hontta^xiia  ear- 
data,  with  species  of  Ghloranthus,  IncarviUea,  and 
Hiptage.  On  ascending,  we  nass  through  diff^ieDt 
gradaSons  of  vegetation,  un^  reaching  the  regioss 
of  the  oaks  and  rhododendrons,  which  is  immedi- 
atelr  suoceeded  by  that  of  pines,  we  meet  another 
mUd  region,  with  a  flora  which  must  approximate 
to  tiiat  of  the  mountains  of  the  centrsd  proviuoes 
of  China,  for  here  we  find  the  Chinese  geneca 
Abdia  and  Eurya,  with  Staontonia,  Eadsoia, 
Hovenia,  etc.,  and  it  is  in  the  midst  of  smiilar 
vegetation  that  the  tea-plant  is  everywhere  found. 
Dr.  Royle  notices  the  similarity  of  tnoducts  of  the 
Chinese  tea  districts  and  the  Himahtya.  He  says, 
as  the  camphor,  varnish,  wood-oil,  and  tallow 
trees  constitute  a  part  of  the  natinal  riches  d 
China,  so  we  have  m  the  Himalayas  and  at  their 
foot,  Camphora  glandulifera,  containing  solid 
grains  ol  camphor  in  its  wood.  Melanonhm 
usitata,  WalL^  vieMs  abundance  of  exceUent  var- 
nish ;  beskles  Rhus  vemicif  en,  the  vamiah  tree  of 
Japan ,  which  is  common  in  tiie  Himalaya.  Wood- 
oil  is  yielded  by  several  species  of  Dipterocarpus ; 
(Ml  is  obtained  from  apricot  seeds,  and  &om  nin- 
sepia  utilis  in  China,  as  it  is  in  the  Himalaya;  and 
paper  of  the  Daphne  cannabina  is  also  a  pnidact 
common  to  both,  as  also  ihe  butter  of  B^sia 
butyracea,  which  abounds  at  Almora. 

The  winter  months  of  the  colder  northern  coun- 
tries have  a  corresponding  cold  season  in  IiMlia, 
during  which  ex-tropical  cereals,  wheat,  bariey, 
and  mote  rarely  oats,  with  various  kinds  of  poise, 
are  cultivated ;  and  many  wild  plants  appear,  vny 
man^  Cyperaoeas,  grasses,  and  such  aquatios  as 
Mynophyllum,  Potamogeton,  Vallianeria,  Zan- 
nichellia,  Lemna,  and  ottiers.  The  movntaiaoos 
regions  of  Afghanistan  are  rich  in  Himakyaa 
forms,and  contain  an  immense  number  of  EuK^ieaa 
and  Persian  plants,  which  find  their  eastern  limiti 
within  the  Bntish  Himalaya ;  and  many  planta  are 
found  in  those  mountainous  regiooa  oommon  to 
Europe  and  the  Himalaya.  Nepal,  Bhutan,  Eart 
Tibet,  and  the  Ehassya  mountains  present  a  fkn 
which  has  much  in  common,  and  in  a  geographioo- 
botanksai  point  of  view  is  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant regions  in  India,  if  not  in  all  Asia.  Inthe 
Himalava.  the  genera  Rhododendron,  Monotropa, 
Pediculans,  Corydalis,  Nepeta,  Carex,  Spiraea, 
Primula,  Oerasus,  Lonicera,  Ylbumum,  and 
Saussurea  attain  their  maximum  of  devdi^menl 
The  majority  of  the  A^han  and  Tibetan  pfamts 
are  also  on  the  one  hand  natives  respectively  of 
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Uie  Caflpian  steppes  and  N.  Fenia,  and  of  Siberia 
on  the  other. 

On  the  Himalaya  and  on  the  isolated  mountain 
ranges  of  the  Peninsala  of  India,  cm  the  heights 
of  Ceylon,  and  on  the  Tolcanio  cones  of  Jara, 
many  plants  occnr,  either  identicaUr  the  same  or 
representmg  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time 
representing  plants  of  Enrope  not  found  in  the 
interreniDg  hot  lowlands.  A  list  of  the  genera 
collected  on  the  loftier  peaks  of  Java  raises  a 
pictnre  of  a  collection  made  on  a  hill  in  Europe, 
still  more  striking  is  the  fact  that  Southern 
Australian  forms  are  clearly  represented  by  plants 
mwing  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  of 
Borneo.  Some  of  these  Australian  forms  extend 
along  the  heights  of  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  and 
are  tbinlr  scattered  on  the  one  hand  orer  India, 
and  on  the  other  as  far  nortii  as  Japan.  Aloug 
the  Himalaya,  at  points  900  miles  apart,  glaciers 
hare  left  the  marks  of  their  former  low  descent ; 
and  in  Sikkim  Dr.  Hooker  saw  maize  growing  in 
gigantic  ancient  morasses.  Plants  on  the  Hima- 
laya and  Neilgherries,  Ceylon,  and  the  Khassva 
mountains,  and  In  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the 
moister  and  more  equal  parts  of  India,  are  identi- 
cal with  those  of  Java.  The  genus  Calamus, 
Orchids.  Araceae,  Zingiberacese,  and  ferns  are 
especially  abundant;  the  genus  Grammatophyllum. 
the  wonderful  Nepenthacese,  or  pitcher  plants,  of 
which  Bolitair  species  occur  in  Madagascar,  Ceylon, 
the  Seychelles,  Celebes,  and  the  Moluccas. — 
PowtU;  Darwin^  Origin  of  Species^  3d  ed.  p.  403 ; 
Wallace,  i.  p.  188 :  Hook,  and  Thomson,  Fl,  Ind. 

FLORA  COCHm-CHINENSIS,  a  botanical 
work  by  Fra  Loureiro. 

FLORES,  called  also  Endie  or  Mangeiye,  an 
cxtenBive  island  of  the  Archipelago,  201  miles 
long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  from  42  to  45  miles 
broad.  Flores  Head  is  in  about  lat.  S""  44'  S.  and 
long.  1 22*  50'  E.  It  is  so  named  from  the  Portuguese 
won!  Flor,  a  flower.  Flores  Island  is  the  fifth  in  a 
line  E.  from  Java  due  S.  of  Celebes,  and  of  vol- 
canic formation,  and  affords  the  first  example  of  a 
race  of  men  seemingly  intermediate  between  the 
Malay  and  Papuan,  but  partaking  far  more  of  the 
physical  form  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter. 
The  complexion  is  a  eood  deal  darker  than  that  of 
the  Malay,  the  nose  flatter,  the  mouth  wider,  and 
the  lips  thicker.  The  hair  is  not  lank  as  in  the 
Malay,  but  buckles,  without  friesling  as  in  the 
Papuan.  The  stature  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Malar,  that  is,  short  and  squab.  Bugis  settlers  in 
the  island  told  Mr.Crawf  urd  that  Flores  is  inhabited 
by  six  different  nations,  speaking  as  many  differ- 
ent languages,  the  Ende,  the  Mangarai,  the  Kio, 
the  Roka,  the  Konga,  and  the  Qaleteng^^names 
all  derived  from  the  principal  places  of  their 
residence^  The  coast  is  occupied  by  the  Malay  or 
brown  race ;  but  in  the  interior  is  a  people  with 
frizzled  hair,  and  a  similar  frizsled  hair  people 
live  in  tiie  mountainous  parts  of  Solor,  Pintar, 
Lombttta,  and  Ombay.  Captain  Keppel  gives  the 
following  translation  from  a  Dutch  journal : — *•  On 
the  island  of  Flores  there  lives  a  race,  called  on  the 
south  coast  Rakka,  who  not  only  devour  their 
enemies,  but  with  whom  custom  requires  that  the 
son  shall  out  the  body  of  his  deceased  father  hi 
pieces,  and  sell  the  flesh  to  the  inhabitants  at  the 
high  price  of  its  weight  in  gold.  This  flesh  is 
greedily  eaten  by  the  people  as  a  great  delicacy. 
If  the  lather  was  heavy  and  of  great  sise,  the  son 


oonsiders  himself  porticularly  fortunate.  The 
population  of  Endore,  on  the  same  island,  is  also 
very  greedy  ol  human  flesh.  But  these  oannibals 
oonfine  themselves  to  the  heart,  which  with  in- 
credible dexterity  they  extract  from  the  body, 
by  giving  a  blow  under  the  left  shoulder-blade. 
It  is  then  cut  into  very  small  pieces,  eaten  com* 
pletely  raw  by  the  bystanders  who  belong  to  the 
same  race.'  Captain  Kenp^  adds,  '  I  am  not  able 
to  corroborate  this.'  Gaieteng  is  a  locality  in  the 
island  of  Flores,  occupied  by  a  race  so  called.-* 
H<»r8hurghf  Bikmore;  KeppeVs  Ind.  Ar<^,  ii.  149; 
Crawfurd, 

FLORIC ANS  are  birds  of  the  tribe  Pressirostfes, 
family  Otididft,  bustards  and  fioricans,  which 
occur  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  to  the  N.W. 
towards  Afghanistan.  They  are,  like  the  bustard, 
speckled,  greyish-coloured  birds ;  the  males  have 
plumes,  and  change  their  plumage  in  the  breeding 
season.  The  little  bustard  of  Europe  is  said  once 
to  have  been  ci^ed  the  Flanderkin,  which  may  be 
the  souroe  of  the  name.  The  swedes  are  now 
arranged  under  the  genus  Sypheotides. 

S.  Bengalensis,  Omel,  Bengal  Florikin. 
Otis  delidoca,  Cfray,  |  O.  HimalayanA,  Vig, 

Chams,  Ohantj,  or  I  Dabar  of     .    .    .  Nbpal. 

Gharas,    .    .    .    HlND.  | 

In  the  breeding  season,  the  whole  head  of  the 
male,  which  is  very  fully  crested,  the  neck,  breast, 
and  lower  parts  and  thigh  coverts,  are  of  deep  glossy 
black,  the  plumes  of  the  breast  elongated,  forming  a 
full  breast  tuft,  and  the  feathers  of  the  neck  in  front 
also  lengthened ;  back  a  rich  olive  buff,  with  zigzag 
markings,  and  a  black  dash  in  the  centre  of  each 
feather.  It  is  24  to  27  inches  long.  It  is  found 
throughout  Lower  Bengal,  north  of  the  Ganges, 
north-easterly  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  into 
Dacca,  Assam,  Tiperah,  Sylhet;  north-westerly 
into  the  valley  of  the  Junma,  Rajputana,  the 
Cis-Sutlej  States,  and  parte  of  the  Paniab.  It 
frequents  large  tracts  of  moderately  high  grass. 
The  sexes  live  apart,  bat  near  each  other. 

S.  auritus.  Lath.,  Lesser  Florikin,  Otis  fulva, 
Sykes. 

Khar  titr  of  Bhils,  Mhow.  Tan-mohr.  .  .  .  Mahb. 
Kan-noul,  .  .  .  CaK.  'Warragn  KoH,  .  .  Tav. 
Gharaz,  Gharas,  .  Hind.  Niala-cimili,  .  .  Tbl. 
GhuUa  ohan,  Lakh,      „     i 

The  Bhil  name  means  grass  partridge;  and  it 
gets  its  TamiL  name  from  being  usually  found 
in  fields  of  warragu  (Paspalum  frumentaceum). 
The  lesser  florikin.  also  called  the  common  flori- 
kin and  black  florikin,  is  19  to  21  inches  long.  In 
winter  drees  the  male  closely  resembles  the  female, 
but  has  alwavB  some  white  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
wing;  when  m  fall  breeding  plumage,  the  male  in 
its  h^,  neck,  ear-tofts,  medial  wins  coverts,  and 
all  its  lower  plumage  is  deep  black,  the  chin  alone 
being  white,  the  rest  of  the  plumage  fulvous. 
The  different  character  of  the  plumage  in  the  two 
seasons  has  led  some  to  write  on  this  bird  imder 
two  names.  It  is  found  throughout  India,  from 
the  extreme  south  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya, 
and  frequents  long  grass  in  preference  to  any 
other  shelter. — Jerd.  Birds  of  India,  iL 
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Fleur  do  f  arine, 
Fainea  mehl,  • 
Semmel-mehl,  . 
Atta,  MaicU^  • 
Tapting,  Piuur, 
Lumat,    .    .    . 


.  Hind. 
Malat. 


Flor  de  f arine,  . 
Godhvma  pishta, 
Tringu-pittay,  * 
Godamba  mavu, 
Qodamapindi,    . 


,  Port. 
Sanbk. 

SUTQH. 

.  Tam. 
.     TXL. 
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FLOWER  BATTEN. 


FLY. 


Meal  of  wheat  flour.  When  Bifted,  maida  iathe 
finer  part  of  wheaten  flour,  and  Boojie  the  ooaraer. 
la  India,  the  unBorted  wheaten  floury  the  atta, 
does  not  readily  learen  into  wheaten  bread,  for 
which  the  sifted  soojie,  the  semolina  of  Italy,  is 
solely  used.  The  natires  who  use  wheat  use  the 
atta  or  nnsorted  flour,  and  the  maida  where  obtain- 
able. The  farina  of  wheat  is  used  as  food  in 
British  India.  Bice-flour  is  somewhat  in  use;  in 
the  Archipelago  that  from  the  sago  tree  is  very 
extensively  consumed.  There  were  samples  of 
seven  varieties  of  flour  made  from  roots  in  Pasuruan, 
and  called  kiring,  katella,  jawi,  sago,  anowroot, 
kateila,  blanda,  temu-lawuc,  and  temu-gedring, 
^ther  used  medicinally  or  as  delicacies  for  invalidls. 
See  Bread;  Farina;  Food;  Semolina;  Soojie. 

FLOWER  BATTEN,  a  very  hard,  fine,  dose- 
grained,  heavy  Ceylon  wood.  Its  surface  shows 
a  pleasing  mottled  pattern. 

FLOWER  DEW- WATER  of  .the  Chinese  is 
the  dew  gathered  at  early  morning  from  certain 
alliaceous  plants,  and  espNedally  from  that  of  the 
sweet  flag.  The  Mahomedan  herbalists  of  India 
gather  it  from  the  stalks  of  the  rice  plant. 

FLOWERS. 
Zahnit,  ....    AaAB. 

.Fleur, Fr. 

Blume,  Kern,      .    .  Geb. 
Phul,     .    .  HiMD.,  Pebs. 


...  It. 
.  .  .  Sp. 
Tam.,  Tel. 
.    .  Turk. 


Flore,  . 
Flor.  . 
Pu,.  . 
Chichek, 

Flowers  are  largely  used  by  MahomedaDSjHindus, 
Buddhists,  and  the  followers  of  Confucius  in  their 
worship  of  the  deity,  or  of  their  idols,  and  in  their 
offerings  for  the  dead.  Flowers  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  similarly  employed  at  any  time  by  the 
Hebrew  race ;  and  in  Acts  xiv.  13,  when  the  priests 
of  Jupiter  came  to  Paul  with  an  ox  for  sacrifice  and 
with  garlands,  ib  the  only  mention  of  them  that 
occurs.  At  the  time  of  worship,  the  Hindu  priest 
places  a  garland  of  flowers  upon  the  idol.  Whether 
Paul  and  Silas  were  to  be  the  objects  of  worship, 
to  receive  the  garlands,  or  the  oxen  intended  to  be 
slaughtered,  in  either  case  Uie  practice  would  be 
conformable  to  that  of  the  EUndus.  There  are 
numerous  flower  shops  for  their  sale.  But  though 
so  largely  osed  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  the 
Aryan  Hitdu  does  not  seem  to  care  for  flowers  as 
beautiful  objects  of  nature.  He  could  not  sing,— 
'  In  snmmer,  aatumn,  winter,  or  spring, 
A  flower  to  me  it  the  lorelieftt  thmg 
That  hath  its  birth 
On  this  chequered  earth,' 
though  Western  poets  delight  to  dwell  on  the 
love  that  Eastern  races  have  for  the  natural  flowers. 
Hindu  ladies  sometimes  wear  a  little  mirror,  called 
chury,  of  polished  metal,  in  a  ring  on  the  thumb, 
and  amongst  Hindus  the  lotus  is  the  emblem  of 
female  beauty.  In  a  tale,  it  is  mentioned  that 
Krishna,  who  had  concealed  his  passion  from  the 
parents  of  a  damsel  whom  he  secretly  visited, 
unfortunately  chanced  to  find  her  in  the  midst  of 
her  relations.  How  great  her  distress !  He  was 
averse  to  departing  without  expressing  his  passion ; 
words  were  debarred,  both  were  embarrassed,  love 
prompted : 

'  He  with  salute  of  deference  due 
A  lotos  to  his  forehead  prest ; 
She  raised  her  mirror  to  his  view. 
And  toned  it  inward  to  her  breast.* 
The  flowers  of  the  Calotropis  gigantea,  Jasminum 
sambac,  Michelia  champaca,  Mesua  ferrea,  form 
the  ornaments  with  which  Eama^  Hindu  god  of 
love,  ornaments  his  arrows. 
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*'  He  with  five  flowerots  tips  the  ruthless  darta. 
Which  through  five  senses  pierce  enraptured  hemita : 
Strong  Gbumpa,  rich  in  odorous  gold ; 
Warm  Amer,  nursed  in  heavenly  mould ; 
Dry  Nag-keser,  in  silver  smflin^ ; 
Hot  Kittikam,  our  sense  begoihug; 
And  last,  to  kindle  fieroe  the  soorohing  flame. 
Love-shaft  which  gods  bright  Vela  name.' 
Clitorea  ternatea  is  saored  to  Durga;  Jooetia 
asoca  is  a  sacred  plant.    The  flax  plant  is  aacred 
to  Siva.    Baka,  a  kidney-shaped  flower,  ia  aacred 
to  Vishnu.    The  flowers  of  Mimusopa  elengi  are 
favourites    for    gariands.      The  Chryaanthemnm 
Indicum  has  a  favourite  garland  flower.     Datnia 
fastuosa  is  sacred  to  Siva.     Christiaiia  in  India 
largely  use  the  flowers  of  the  Tagetes  erectom  on 
ChnstnuLS  day.    Hibiscus  rosa-Sinensis  is  sacred  to 
Kali ;  Jasminium  pubescens  is  sacred  to  Viabnu ; 
Nerium  odorum  to  Siva ;  Nelumbium  apeciosom, 
the  Indian  lotus,  is  sacred  to  Brahma,  Yarimn, 
Siva,  and  their  consorts,  Saraswati,  Lakshmi,  and 
Parvati;    Nyctanthes  arbor-tristis  ia  aacred  to 
Siva.     The  Buddhista  make  great  offeringa  of 
flowers  at  Uieir  temples,  but  these  are  not  used 
by  the  Buddhist  priest  for  decking  the  penon. 
Tne  Mahomedans  use  them  lft>gely  for  lajing  over 
the  tombs  of  their  departed.    The  beaatif  ol  purple 
and  fragrant  Bignonia  chelonoides    is  a   pagoda 
flower ;  Uie  sweet-smelling  Millingtonia  hortensis, 
the  cork  tree ;  and  the  Justicia  picta  is  a  shrub 
admired  for  its  beautiful,  variegated  green  and 
white  leaves. 

'  Blessed  be  Ood  for  flowers  !— 
For  the  bright,  gentle,  holy  thoughts  that  breathe 
From  out  their  odorous  beauty,  uke  a  wreath 
Of  sunshine  on  lifers  hours.' 

— *^offrey ;  Ains, ;  WanVs  Hindoos ;  Hardy ^  East- 
em  Monachism ;  D,  L.  Richardson, 

FLUGGEA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natnral 
order  Euphorbiacese.  F,  leucopyrus  ia  a  small 
tree  of  manv  parts  of  India ;  F.  retosa  grows  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna ;  and  F.  vitosa  gfowa  on 
the  Jumna  and  westward  to  the  Siwalik  Hills  and 
the  SaltRange.  F.  Japonica,  C.  Richard,  a  liliaceous 
plant  of  China  and  Japan ;  its  mudlaginoua  tubers 
can  be  used  for  food. — F,  v.  Mueller. 

FLUGGEA  VIROSA.  R.  Phyllanthua  rir.,  S. 
Girk,  ....  Hind.  I  Yannthi,  .  •  .  Sutucj. 
Bata  of  ...    .  SuTLSJ.  |  Peroi  pa^wane,  TB.-Iim. 

Occurs  on  the  Jumna,  on  the  Siwalik,  Salt 
Range,  and  Trans-Indus.  The  wood  ia  dose- 
grained  and  stronff.  Its  fruit  ia  edible  bj  msn 
and  beast ;  its  bark  is  astringent,  and  is  lued  to 
intoxicate  flsh.r—i?oxd.;  •Sfteicaft;  Voigt;  O'Sk 

FLUOR  SPAR,  Derbyshire  Spar,  Native 
Fluoride  of  Calcium,  Tsze  -  shih  -  ying,  Chin., 
occurs  in  the  Canton  and  Che-kiang  provinces 
of  China.  Its  powder  is  given  in  sterility  and 
lung  diseases.  Found  in  great  beauty  and  abun- 
dance in  Derbyshire  and  other  phoeo. — Snuik; 
Mason;  WatertUme;  FauUcner, 

FLY.  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  several 
Hebrew  words  which  in  the  Tgnglii^  version 
have  been  translated  fly,  viz.  Oreb,  Zebob,  De- 
burrahy  Tsira,  Sarsbim,  Bak,  Cinnim.  The  Orov 
or  Grab)  a  swarm  or  assemblage,  is  trawdated  in 
Psahn  OY.  31  swarm  of  flies,  l^t  in  Exodus  viiL 
21,  also  Psalm  Ixxviii.  45,  is  supposed  to  allude  to 
the  mosquito.  The  Hebrew  Zenon  of  Eodesiastes 
z.  1  and  Isaiah  vii.  18  is  not  identified.  ilieB 
are  undoubtedly  very  troublesome  in  tropical 
Asia  at  some  seasons,  but  an  infusion  of  quaana 
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sweetened  with  tugar  placed  on  a  plate  destroys 
them.  The  eye-fly,  a  miDUte  inseot  which  comes 
at  aeasons  inside  houses,  and  clnstexs  in  myriads 
on  any  hanging  thread,  can  be  destroyed  instan- 
taneonsly  in  masses,  by  forming  a  cone  of  paper 
like  that  for  a  grocery  packet,  and,  setting  fire  to 
its  edges,  bringing  it  nnder  the  thread  where 
they  duster ;  £eir  wings  are  singed  as  they  try 
to  escape  out  of  the  burning  cude.  In  Italy, 
large  bundles  of  a  common  Tiaoons  plant  (Erigeron 
visoosnm,  Xtiift.)  dipped  in  milk,  hung  up  in  the 
loomB,  attnu^  all  the  flies.  Glossina  mondtans, 
the  Tsetse  fly  of  Africa,  whose  bite  is  fatal  to  the 
horse,  tiie  bullock,  and  cow,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  TeaXt  salya  or  Zimb  of  Abyflsinia, 
mentioned  by  Brace.    See  Bane ;  Fleabane. 

FLY-CATCHERS,  birds  of  the  family  Muscica- 
pidsB  and  sub-families  Muscicapino  and  Myia- 
grinsB,  comprishig  the  genera  tchitrea,  myiagra, 
kacooerca^  chelicbrhynz,  cryptolopha,  hemicheli- 
don,  alseonax,  oofaromela,  eumyias,  cyomis, 
mnscicapula,  nitidnla,  niltaTa,  anthipes,  sipbia, 
and  erythrostenia,  birds  with  large  ffapes,  which 
Bubflist  on  flies  and  small  insects.  Many  of  them 
hare  bright-coloured  plumage.  Tchitrea  paradisi, 
the  Hussini  bulbul,  has  its  taU  feathers  greatly 
eloDgated,  and  is  a  beautiful  object  when  in  flight. 
The  red-breasts,  species  of  cyomis,  occur  through 
all  the  East  Indies ;  and  the  beautiful  sapphire- 
headed  fly-catcher,  Muscicapulasapphira,  is  found 
in  Kepal  and  Sikkim. 

FLYING  CATS,  a  name  given  to  the  flying 
mammals  of  the  genus  Qaleopithecus,  of  the 
family  Galeopitiiecidsa,  and  natives  of  Malayana. 
Th^  are  usually  called  flving  lemurs.  They  have 
a  membrane  connecting  thdr  limbs,  but  they  have 
not  the  power  of  sustaining  flight.  They  have 
pectoral  mammaft,  and  sleep  with  their  head  down- 
wards. They  are  noctumafandinsectiYorous. — Jer. 
FLYING  FISH.  Jerad  ul  bahr^  Arab.  The 
flying  fish  are  spedes  of  the  genus  Ezooetus,  be- 
longing to  the  abdominal  Malacopteiygii,  form- 
ing part  of  the  family  Exocidee.  Their  pectoral 
fins  are  yezy  long,  nearly  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  body.  The  fish,  to  escape  its  enemies,  rises 
into  the  air,  and  the  pectoral  fins  vibrate  while 
wet,  and  re- vibrate  as  often  as  they  pass  through 
a  crest  wave,  wetting  the  fins  afresh.  There  are 
many  species, — Ezocetus  volitans,  Linn,,  £.  soli- 
tarins,  E.  evolans,  E.  exiHens,  E.  mesogaster, 
and  others.  The  E.  volitans  is  usually  10  or  12 
inches  long,  but  £.  solitarius  attains  to  15  or  20 
inches  at  greatest.  They  are  captured  bv  torch- 
light in  the  West  Indies.  At  the  island  of  St. 
mlena  they  are  from  15  to  20  inches  long ;  are 
used  there,  as  in  the  West  Indies,  for  food,  bdng 
very  sweet  and  of  delicate  flavour.  E.  solitarius 
is  so  named  from  not  being  seen  in  large  flocks 
like  the  others ;  and  it  appears  to  have  other 
specific  differences.  When  watching  these  fishes 
closely,  as  they  passed  under  the  stem  of  the 
ship,  l)r.  Bennett  remarked  that  the  extension  of 
both  the  pectoral  amd  vaatral  fins  was  effected 
with  an  audible  rustling  noise,  and  only  a  vibratory 
motion  wss  perceptible  afterwards ;  nor  was  there 
any  expansion  and  contraction  of  those  organs 
during  flight,  after  the  first  effort.  Had  there 
been  any  percusnon  of  the  pectoral  fins,  it  would 
have  been  distinctly  visible,  owing  to  the  jproximity 
TCp  the  fish ;  indeed,  to  produce  percussion  of  the 
fins,  it  would  be  requisite  to  have  an  elaborate 


muscular  apparatus ;  and  as,  on  dissection,  such 
is  not  found,  the  theory  of  that  action  of  the  fins 
may  be  considered  unsupported  by  facts.  The 
fish,  when  keeping  in  a  direct  line  of  flight,  proceed 
for  a  great  distance ;  but  when  this  is  deviated 
from,  and  it  turns  round  (which  action  was 
apparentiy  performed  by  the  tail,  not  by  the 
pectoral  fins),  it  only  prooBcds  about  the  length  of 
a  yard,  and  drops  into  the  water.  The  greatest 
length  of  tune  he  had  seen  them  fly  has  been  32 
seconds,  and  their  longest  flight  from  200  to  250 
yards.  The  flying  flsh  has  a  steady  flight,  resem- 
bling that  of  a  flock  of  swallows ;  but  when  pur- 
sued  by  enemies,  or  frightened  by  the  passage  of 
a  ship  through  the  water,  it  loses  this  graceful 
style  of  volition,  its  flight  becomes  hurri^,  irre- 
gular, stiff,  and  awkwud, — a  kind  of  scrambling 
pace, — and  it  frequentiy  drops  into  the  water,  and 
again  renews  its  flight  in  the  same  unsteady 
manner.  When  a  large  shoal  of  them  emerged 
at  the  same  time  from  the  sea,  it  was  perceived 
that  some  of  them  dropped  immediately,  others 
passed  over  a  distance  of  20  yards  and  fell,  while 
the  rest  continued  a  steady  flight  of  170  to  200 
yards,  and  psssed  out  of  sight.  Their  long 
pectoral  fins  or  wings  have  the  rays  united  by  a 
fine  delicate  membrane,  fiexible  and  transparent ; 
the  colour  of  this  membrane  varies;  and  some 
have  the  ventral  fins  so  large  as  to  appear  to  have 
four  wings. — ColUngwood;  Gatherings  of  a  Natu- 
ralist  in  Australia^  by  O,  Bennett,  if,i>,y  p.  15 ; 
Captain  B,  HaWs  Fragments, 

FLYING  FOX. 

Cbam-guddri, 

Ohidgu,   .     . 

Phiyu-long^U, 

Kanka-pati, 


Beno. 

Bhot. 

Can. 


Gadal ;  Chamgidar,  Hind. 

Brin, Lepch. 

Oabbelay Tbl. 

Jiburai,  ...... 

Flying  fox  is  the  name  by  which  Europeans  in 
India  designate  the  frugivorous  bats  of  the  family 
Pteropodidffi,  of  the  S.E.  of  Asia,  Malayan  islands, 
as  far  as  Australia.  The  females  of  some  have 
nursing  pouches.  The  species  are  Pteropus 
Edwardsi,  Ft.  Leschenatdtii,  Pt  edulis  of  Java, 
and  others ;  also  Gynoptems  margmatus,  C.  affinis, 
Pt  minimus  from  Tenasserim.  The  fiying  fox 
of  Australia  is  Pt.  poliocephalus.  They  roost 
during  the  day  on  trees,  generally  in  large  colonies, 
to  the  number  of  many  hundreds,  often,  occupying 
a  single  tree.  Towards  sunset  they  fly  off,  some- 
times to  great  distances,  to  trees  that  are  in  fruit, 
for  the  ^oden  fruits,  and  those  of  the  nim,  ber, 
and  ^  trees,  returning  at  early  dawn  from  their 
huqting  grounds  to  their  roosting  tree,  where  they 
wrangle  to  get  the  best  places,  striking  with  their 
wing  claw,  screaming  and  cackling,  and  circling 
round  the  tree  till  they  can  hook  on.  They  hang 
with  their  heads  down. — Jerdon. 

FLYING  GURNARD.  Of  these  fishes  two 
species  occur,  one  the  Dactylopterns  orientalis 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  other  D.  volitans  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  and  West  Indian  seas. 
A  sungularly  beautiful  species  raises  itself  into  the 
air  by  means  of  its  large  pectoral  fins,  which  they 
are  said  to  move  in  their  flight.  See  Dactylo- 
pterns; Trigla. 

FLYING  HORSE,  species  of  Pegasus. 

FLYING  SQUID,  Loligo  sagtttatus. 

FO,  the  Chinese  name  for  a  Buddha,  for  Sakya 
Mimi,  and  proceeding  Buddhas.  One  fo  is  said  to 
have  gone  from  India  to  China,  b.g.  1200.  See 
Adam's  Peak;  Buddha;  Kwang-yin. 
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FODDER. 


FO-HI. 


FODDER  for  cattle  in  India  ii  of  Tarioos  plants, 
— ^the  root  of  the  hariali  graas,  Oynodon  daotylon ; 
the  Btalk  of  the  joar,  Sorghum  ynlgare,  cut  into 
tmall  pieces ;  the  straw  of  several  grawes,  Paspa- 
lum  scrobiculatum,  Penicillaria  mpioata.  Panic  urn 
ItaJicom,  P.  frumentaceum,  r.  miiiare,  and 
Eleusine  JSgjptiaca,  Buffaloes  are  also  fond  of 
kans  rSaccbarum  [imperata]  spontaneum)  and  ite 
varieties.  The  pasture  grasses  in  Hurriana  are 
celebrated  for  the  herds  of  cattle  which  graze  on 
them,  species  of  Panicum,  Pennisetum,  Cenchrus, 
Cl^tana,  Vilfa,  Daotylolenium,  Chloris,  Eleusine, 
Achrachne,  Poa,  Eragrostis,  Andropogon,  species 
of  Saccharum  and  Rottbollia.  A  clover  or 
lucerne,  shotal,  is  grown;  also  sinji,  but  this 
principally  by  Europeans  for  their  horses  and 
other  catUe.  Cattle  are  usually  fed  (besides  grass) 
on  bhusa,  or,  aa  it  is  called  in  Panjabi,  turi,  the 
chopped  straws  of  wheat  and  barley;  besides 
wluch  they  get  karbi,  the  dried  staws  of  joar 
(Sorghum  vSgare);  this  latter  when  green  and 
fresh  is  called  oharri.  Chopped  leaves  oi  the  ber 
(both  Zisyphus  vulgaris  and  Z.  nummularia), 
called  mulla,  are  much  used,  and  are  said  to  be 
fattening.  In  Shahpur  and  one  or  two  other 
districts,  turnips  axe  oiown  very  extensively  for 
feeding  oatUe  durin^f  the  cold  weather,  and  they 
often  attain  a  larger  sue  than  in  Europa  The  markan 
grass,  the  wild  sawank,  phog,  the  seed  of  Oalligo- 
num  polygonum,  is  used,  and  also  as  human  food  in 
the  Panjab  in  times  of  famine.  Dhaman  or  anjan 
(Penuisetum  cenchroides)  is  considered  the  best 
grass  for  cattle,  rapidly  improving  their  condition 
and  increasing  their  produce  in  milk.  Jhang  is  a 
scented  grass,  probably  Andropogon  schsenanQiua ; 
and  the  root  of  A.  muricatum  fonns  the  khas 
khas  used  in  matting  tatties  and  screens  for  cool- 
ing the  atmosphere.  The  leaves  and  friiit  of  many 
trees  are  used ;  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  names  64 
trees  which  furnish  fodder  in  the  Panjab. 

As  fodder  for  camels,  there  are  Ehazva  stricta, 
D.  C;  Salsola  species — Caiotropis  Hamiltonii,  TK., 
Euphorbia  nereifolia,  X.:  Sueda  species — Trian- 
thema  micrantha,  Xygophyllum  simplex,  etc.  The 
camel  eats  the  Nerium  odorum,  but  it  invariably 
IHK>ve8  fatal. 

The  farmers  of  India  have  over  long  trusted  to 
the  natural  grasses,  and  this  has  led  to  the  im- 
pression that  India  is  veij  deficient  in  green  orop« 
suitable  for  the  food  of  catUe,  and  that^  from 
June  to  October  especially,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
got  but  roots ;  and  the  great  difficultv  has  been  to 
find  some  crop  that  will  yield  green  fodder  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August 

In  ^e  vicinity  of  Madras,  at  the  experimental 
farm  at  Sydapet,  Mr.  Robertson  in  1870  reported 
that  with  care  an  abundance  of  green  f oddw  may 
be  maintained  all  the  vear  round ;  that  an  acre  of 
land  thus  laid  out  wiU  amply  keep  two  or  three 
horses,  and  double  that  number  of  oattle;  that, 
with  abundance  of  water,  hariali  grass  is  the 
most  profitable  crop;  with  a  tolerable  supplv, 
Sorghum  saooharatum  pays  best ;  with  water  oiJ^ 
from  October  to  May,  yellow  eholum  and  Qomboo 
will  maintain  an  abundant  and  continuous  supply 
of  green  and  nutritious  food.  He  sm  the  cmnboo 
crop  afforded  an  abundant  supply  <n  green  fodder 
at  a  time  when  it  is  usually  very  scarce.  Under 
irrigation  it  is  possible  to  grow  yellow  olicluin  so 
as  to  afford  a  sopply  ol  green  fodder  throughoul 
the  hot  season ;  bat  there  are  large  traots  of 


country  to  whioh  inigatitm  oannot  be  applied,  in 
which  oumboo  wiU  yield  eioeUent  gieen  fbddtf 
during  the  season  when  the  stock-feeder  finds  ii 
the  most  difficult  to  maintain  the  candition  el  his 
animals.  Cumboo  sawn  in  the  middle  of  Jane 
received  no  water  other  than  the  ardinary  rainfiilL 
Within  six  weeks  it  reached  an  average  height 
of  not  less  than  eight  feet,  and  was  then  ent  for 
green  fodder.  The  oattle  eat  it  greedily,  aul 
fattened  much  more  rapidly  than  usual  on  otto 
green  crops.  The  weight  ol  the  fodder  readied 
the  high  figure  of  1800  pounds  per  aova.  Itveekl 
be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  so  to  amuge  the 
phmting  of  the  cumboo  aa  to  obtain  a  oonsteit 
supply  of  fodder  at  all  times.  On  mie  oecaaoB, 
when  several  advantageous  drcumstanoes  met,  the 
hariali  grass  at  this  plaee  grew  to  the  eBormoos 
heiflht  of  eight  feet.  At  the  Peopled  Flvk, 
Madras,  three  crops  of  excellent  giaas  ai«  eufc 
each  year,  on  areas  that  are  not  irrigated.  YeOow 
obolum  is  cultivated  almost  everywhere  aa  a  gnin 
crop ;  but  at  the  Government  farm  it  ma  cot 
several  times  for  fodder,  and  then  allofwed  to  go 
on  to  grain.  The  plant  grows  so  rapidly,  that  in 
sixty  davs  after  planting  the  stems  will  be  aevea 
feet  hign  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thieL 
This  stem  is  perfectly  sueonlent,  and  ia  eaten  with 
avidity  by  oattle  and  sheep.  Horse  gram  grows 
almost  anywhere,  requires  a  minimum  of  csie, 
and  gives  a  good  d^  fodder  or  hay.  Without 
other  help  than  the  ordinary  rain,  it  will  give  7000 
pounds  of  green  fodder  per  acre,— a  fodder  which 
IS  very  fattenu^g,  and  well  liked  by  cattle  and 
sheep.  If  abnndanoe  of  water  be  availaUe  then 
is  nothing  like  hariali  graas.  At  the  Kiatnanipett 
sewage  laim,  an  acre  of  land  pvodueea  not  far 
short  of  100,000  pounds  ol  green  fodder  in  the 
twelve  months.— iW/l ;  Boyk,  ifisi.  Bai.  n.  ^l ; 
Mason;  WiUiama'  MitMe  ftn^dam;  Hooiart 
Him.  Jour,  ii.  p.  S89 ;  Afr.  Robertsim's  Buh»L 

FCKNICULUM  DULOE,  Hwai-hiaiig  aad 
Siau-hwin-hiang  of  the  Qhhiese.  In  China,  the 
stalks  and  leaves  are  eaten  as  a  condiments — SadHu 

FCBNIOULUM  PANMORI.    D.  C. 
Anethum  Pianmori,  Jtoxfr. 


Baseeannj, 
Mporee,  .    .    . 
CkMws  mooree, 
Wasenlee,    ,    . 

Sonf,  Mayuri,  . 
Panmaohri, 

Cultirated 


m 


Bnro. 

»» 

Guj. 

HllfD. 

India. 


Badian, 

Moodorifca,  .  . 
DevadooBOo,  . 
Bata-endnro,  , 
Penmsinnm, 
Pedda  gnUara, 


FKBS. 


fiOKH. 
TA¥. 

Tto. 
Flower  small,  bright- 
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yelbw,  February ;  fruit,  March  and  ApriL  Sea& 
of  a  pleasant,  sweet,  warmish  taste,  uaed  lor 
culinary  and  medicinal  purposes,  espeeiaUy  among 
the  natives.— 2^0x6.!,'  Voigt;  Btks.  Disp.  p.  208. 

FOBSNICULUM  VULGABE,  fennel; 
fcBDioulum,  L. 

Soaf , Hnro.  I  BeUi-i-kaaalhh, , 

Adas, «  ,  .  ,  ,  Jav.  Shohi  kiffb  •  •  •  Sail 
B9)ch-hadian,    .    ,  Fbks.  j 

Cultivated  inl^pkiniof  the  Panwbaaapot 
herb.  An  essential  oil  is  prepared  in  kage 
quantities  from  the  aeed&  The  odoo*  of  the 
entire  ^lant  is  atronff  and  penisteni;  that  el  the 
roots  disappears  on  obcyiiur. — Siewart 

FO-HI,  the  Great,  Brilliaat  (T$x  Hao),  in 
Chinese  history,  a  Idi^;  who  cnltivated  astronomy 
and  relidon.  Fo*hi  is  the  first  named  a0f«Mign 
of  the  Ohinese,  but  the  date  el  his  rdj^a  vnei 
ascertained    T u,  the  Qreat^  is  the  fint  mooaich 


FOH-KIEN. 


FOOD. 


of  whoio  reality  ihere  is  no  donbi,  and  his  aoe«s- 
nm  ooowTed  about  2000  years  before  the  Chria- 
tiaa  era.  Husbandry  and  ailk-weaYiug  were  the 
earliest  of  the  arts  cultivated  by  this  people ;  the 
former  was  introduced  by  Bhin-nong,  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  Fo-hi,  and  silk-weaving  by 
an  empress;  and  to  both  of  these  the  Chinese 
Mkiform  sacmces  on  their  annual  festival  days. 
Hosbandry  is  still  highly  honoured,  and  annually, 
at  a  grand  festival  in  honour  of  the  spring,  the 
emperor  ploughs  and  sows  a  field.  The  ftgyptians, 
Persians,  and  GredLS  held  games  and  festivals, 
mingled  with  religious  ceremonies,  at  seed-sowing, 
as  Hindus  now  do ;  and  in  EnffUind  formerly  the 
festival  of  Plough  Monday  was  held,  during  which 
the  plough  light  was  set  up  before  the  image  of 
the  patron  saint  of  the  village, — ElUot, 

FOH-KIEN,  a  Chinese  district  lies  on  the 
coast,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.B.  by  Che-hlaog, 
on  the  N.W.  by  Kiang-si,  and  on  the  S.W.  by 
Kwang-tong.  Its  surface  is  estimated  about  57,000 
square  miles,  and  its  population  is  about  fifteen 
millions.  Foh-kien  is  the  principal  black  tea 
district  of  China.  The  renowned  mils  of  Bohea 
are  distant  152  miles  hoxn  Fu-chu-fu,  the  capital 
of  Fob-kian.--^iVr*«  China  and  CkineHn 

FOIL.  In  the  arts,  metals  are  tolled  and  beaten 
out  into  thin  leaves ;  and  large  quantities  fd  gold, 
sflver,  tin,  and  brass  foils  are  so  used  in  India, 
Burma,  and  China  for  ornamental  work  in  their 
temples  and  in  ornaments.  In  jewellery,  foils  are 
manufactured  by  painting  n  sheet  of  lulver  foil 
with  tiie  required  colour  mixed  in  a  transparent 
varnish,  and  placed  beneath  a  precious  stone.— 
King, 
FO-KWE-KI,  a  Buddhist  work.  See  Sakya. 
FOLIA  MALABATHBI,  F.  tamalapathri,  and 
F.  Indica  of  Diosoorides  and  Plinjr,  supposed  to 
be  Cinnamomum  tamala  or  C.  nitidum,  Nees; 
also  thought  by  some  to  be  the  leaves  of  piper 
betel. 

FO-LING,  a  root  so  called  by  the  Chinese, 
comes  from  the  rhubarb  region,  and  formerly  well 
known  in  the  European  Materia  Medica  under  the 
name  Radix  China. — YuU,  Cathay,  L  ccxvi. 

FOLK-SONGS.  The  influence  of  Brahmanic 
literature  does  not  seem  to  be  much  felt  among 
those  who  have  transmitted  the  folk-songs  from 
generation  to  generation.  Though  many  of  them 
refer  to  the  subject  of  death,  there  is  scarcely  a 
word  about  transmigration.  When  the  ordinary 
Hindu  is  about  to  die,  *  he  looks  away  from  cere- 
monial and  obscene  tradition  unto  the  great  God ; 
for  throughout  these  songs  there  is  but  one  God 
to  the  mmd  and  heart  St  the  worshipper.'  The 
Dasari  are  professional  minstrels,  who  beg  and  sing 
in  streets  and  villages  and  at  the  gates  of  pagodas, 
and,  being  all  worshippers  of  Yiskiu,  invoke  their 
one  Qod  by  that  name.  Some  of  the  folk-songs 
ridicule  the  distinction  of  caste  and  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Brahmans,  and  broadly  state  that  with 
God  there  is  no  distinotion  of  persons,  except  after 
the  eternal  laws  of  right  t^a  wrong.  In  others, 
life  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  illusion  or  maya.  It 
is  a  time  of  probation  ;  but  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
do  wrong  than  to  follow  ri^^t,  that  in  reality  men 
may  be  caizied  Csrther  and  farther  away  from 
Qod.  Throoghout  many  of  these  there  breathes 
Dfl  sense  of  sonow  and  fbilure  that 
eaUa  fod^  our  cbspest  oomjpassion.  Some  d  the 
folk-songs  of  Souwem  India  might  be  sung  by 


Bei^ialis  of  the  Bramo  Samaj*h,  many  of  the 
strains  containing  devout  aspirations  after  good* 
ness,  wise  proverbs  for  the  regulation  of  life,  and 
earnest  thanksgivings  to  the  deity  for  blessings 
received.*--Piofi«^. 

FOLLIS,  a  copper  coin,  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Arabic  Fals,  pi.  Falus,  formerly  known  in 
Spain  as  the  name  of  a  small  coin,  Folns.— I  u^e, 
CathaVy  iL  p.  481. 

FOO-CHOO-FOO,  in  lat.  26°  T  N.,  and  long. 
119°  15'  K,  is  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  province 
of  Foh-kien,  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Min,  about  38  miles  from  the  sea.  It  means 
happy  district.  The  celebrated  fingered  citron 
is  cultivated  in  great  perfection,  and  the  district 
around  is  the  great  camellia  garden  of  China. 
Its  iaoras  and  hydrangeas  are  also  handsome. 
Early  in  spring  the  hill -aides  were  covered 
with  a  beautiful  daphne  with  lilac  flowers 
(Daphne  Fortuni,  Lindley),  and  Azalea  ovata, 
Lindl;  and  Buddlea  LincUeyana  has  its  long 
spikes  of  purple  flowers  hung  in  profusion  from 
the  hedges  on  the  hill-aides,  often  side  by  side 
with  tM  Glycine  Sinensis.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  shrubs  of  Northern  China,  the  Weigehi 
rosea,  was  first  discovered  in  the  garden  ^  a 
OhinoM  mandarin  near  the  city  of  Ting-hae,  loaded 
with  noble  rose-coloured  flowers*  In  the  hedges 
the  beautiful  spring  flowering  Forsythia  viri£s- 
sima,  with  sevesal  qwoies  of  wild  roses,  Spiroea 
Keevesiana,  olemat&es.  Glycine  Sinensis,  and 
the  lovely  Azalea  Sinensis. — Fortune^s  Eeadeuce 
among  th^  Chimse,  p.  27 ;  WanderingSy  p.  817. 

FOOD. 

Adhar,  ....  Samsk. 
Alimento,  ....  Sr. 
Ohoram,  .  .  ,  .  Tah. 
Bhojnam,  .  .  .  .  Tel. 
Yemek;  Yezejek,    Tubk. 

The  food  of  man  is  obtained  from  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms,  but  in  bv  far  the  larger 
proportion  from  plants.  Flesh  and  bone  and  blood, 
when  chemically  analysed,  yields  the  following 
elementary  substances : — carbon,  hydrogen,  nitro* 
gen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  potassium, 
sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  manganese, 
aluminum,  copper,  chlorine,  fluorine,  and  silicon. 
These  ultimate  elements  occur  in  the  human  body 
variously  comlnned  into  compounds,  with  veiy 
different  physical  properties  and  chemical  rela- 
tiona  Curbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen 
are  called  oiganic  elements,  because  no  animal 
cell  and  no  vegetable  cell  can  grow  unless  the 
whole  of  these  elements  exist  The  substances 
belonging  to  this  group  which  enter  into  the  food 
of  man  are  cellulose,  starch,  sugar,  and  oil, 
CelluicsSy  forming  the  external  membrane  of  the 
eellB  of  all  planto,  is  found  in  all  food  derived 
firom  the  animal  kmgdom.  Though  similar  in 
compontion  to  starch,  it  differs  from  starch  in 
being  insoluble;  but,  as  they  feed  hirgely  on 
it,  it  must  be  extensively  tsken  up  into  the  system 
of  herbivorous  and  other  of  the  lower  animals, 
and  must  be  similarly  adapted  by  the  human 
stomach,  perhaps  with  some  difficulty,  as  carrots, 
turnips,  radishes,  unoooked  v^etables,  etc.,  are 
not  readily  digeated.  CeUulose  can  be  converted 
into  starch  by  sulphuric  acid.  Substances  yield- 
ing starch  enter  vevy  largely  into  the  diet  of 
I  Boan  and  of  the'  lower  animius :  and  with  man 
'  starch  is  generally  partaken  ox  in  the  form  of 


Tasm,  Ghaia, .  . 
Nourriture,  .  .  .  Fa. 
Kbana  $  KhMia-jiiii8yHnn>. 
Gibo  viTftnda, ...     It. 
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flour,  either  of  grainB,  of  roots,  and  root-stocks, 
of  the  stems  and  in  the  seeds  of  plants.  There 
are  few  or  no  vegetables  that  are  eaten  that  do 
not  contain  starch.  It  is  found  in  turnips,  carrots, 
potatoes,  cabbages,  parsnips,  beans,  peas,  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  the  rest  of  the  cerealia,  in  all 
seeds  and  fruits ;  but,  as  with  the  sago,  Portland 
sago,  tapioca,  cassava,  the  various  arrowroots, 

C'  to  starch,  sago  starch,  etc.,  it  is  first,  before 
g  used,  separated  from  the  other  vegetable 
elements.  Starch  has  the  property  of  combining 
with  water  at  a  temperature  of  180^,  and  forming 
a  gelatinous  mass,  in  which  state  it  seems  more 
digestible.  The  carrot,  turnip,  parsnip,  cabbage, 
and  Jerusalem  artichoke,  owe  their  dietetic  value 
to  the  starch  which  they  contain ;  as  also  the  roots 
of  the  Arum  maculatura,  Orchis  mascula,  inuline 
from  the  Inula  helenium,  lichen  starch,  found 
in  almost  all  kinds  of  Algae,  and  in  the  sea- 
weeds. One  of  these  sea-weeds,  the  Plocaria 
tenax  or  Chinese  moss,  is  known  in  all  the  Eastern 
seas. 

Sugar  can  be  converted  into  alcohol,  and  it  ezistB 
in  plants  dissolved  in  the  water  which  they  natur- 
ally contain.  It  is  taken  into  the  animal  system  to 
maintain  the  animal  heat,  and  persons  and  animals 
get  fat  on  it.  Cane  sugar  consists  of  carbon  12 
atoms,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  each  9,  and  water  2 
Sugar  is  obtained  also  from  beet,  the  maple, 
the  burch,  the  various  palms,  from  the  Caryota 
urens.  Phoenix  sylvestris,  Ph.  dactylifera,  Corypha 
umbraculifera.  Palmyra,  Arenga  saocharifera, 
cocoanut,  etc. ;  it  exists  also  in  milk,  the  grape, 
in  the  fruits  and  other  sweet  parts  of  plants,  and 
in  the  stems  of  all  grasses.  The  yield  of  sugar 
from  beet  is  8  or  9  per  cent. 

The  alcohol  obtained  from  these  by  fermentation, 
in  the  form  of  spirits,  wines,  and  beers,  is  largely 
used.  Although  resembling  sugar  in  composition, 
its  effects  on  the  animal  system  are  very  different. 
It  acts  on  the  nervous  system  as  a  stimulant  and 
narcotic ;  it  is  very  valuable  in  medicine,  and  also 
of  great  value  to  people  in  health,  exhausted  by 
long-continued  mental  or  bodily  labour.  In  excess 
alcoholic  substances  are  injurious;  but  amongst 
the  earliest  discoveries  of  every  race  has  been  the 
art  of  producing  intoxicating  stimuhmts.  In  India, 
boasting  of  an  ancient  civilisation,  opium,  hemp 
and  its  charras  resin  and  bhang,  the  various 
palm-wines,  the  beers  from  millets,  and  ardent 
spirits  from  cereals  and  from  palm-wines  and 
sugars,  have  been  used  from  time  immemorial 
As  Mr.  Cornish  observes  (page  lt5),  the  effect  of 
those  articles  in  moderation  is  probably  rather 
beneficial  than  otherwise.  Opium-eating  and 
ganjah-smoking  are  both  occasionally  earned  to 
excess,  and  the  consequences,  in  injuiy  to  the 
nervous  tissues  of  the  body,  are  very  similar  to 
those  resulting  horn  the  excessive  use  of  ardent 
spirits.  The  moderate  use  of  aU  these  agents, 
however,  appears  to  prevent  undue  waste  of 
tissue  in  the  oody,  and  to  render  the  frame  less 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  those  impalpable  but 
pestueroufl  poisons  which  are  so  prevalent  in  the 
soil  and  atmosphere  of  tropical  countries.  The 
craving  for  the  use  of  these  things  nndoubtedlv 
arises  out  of  some  urgent  requirement  in  ma&^ 
nature,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  used 
in  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia  is  perhaps  greats 
than  in  any  part  of  Europe ;  in  some  parts  oer- 
taittly  it  is  so. 


Of  the  nutritious  proteinaoeous  or  nitrc^enain 
articles  of  diet,  it  may  be  added  that  the  sub- 
stance called  protein  is  the  basis.    Protein  is  ike 
first  element  that  appears  in  the  developoiait  of 
the  vegetable  cell.    It  is  consequently  oniTersaDy 
present  in  plants.     It  also  constituteB  the  chief 
material  of  the  tissues  of  animals.    In  the  v^e- 
table  and  animal  kingdoms  it  assumes  variooi 
forms,  and  is  called  albumen,  fibrine,  and  cMsine, 
according  to  its  physical  and  animal  propertiea 
Herbivorous'and  graminivorous  animals  derive  tfaii 
constituent  directly  from  the  vegetable  kingdon; 
the  camivora  obtain  it  indirectly  from  the  plants, 
through  the  animals  that  they  eat.    Man  obtains 
his  supply  of  protein  from  both  sources. 

The  fat  of  animals,  ghi  or  clarified  butter,  and 
the  sesamum  oil  are  almost  the  sole  oleaginooB 
or  fatty  substances  used  in  the  S.  and  £.  of  Asia 
for  food.  Pure  butter  is  rarely  used.  These 
consist  of  carbon  11,  hydrogen  10,  and  oxygen 
I,  and  their  value  in  the  animal  economj  is  as 
heat-producers,  for  which  they  are  superior  to 
sugar  or  starch.  The  oleaginous  principle,  how- 
ever, seems  also  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
the  proteinaoeous  tissues,  and  to  act  as  a  kind  of 
preparation  for  their  growth.  In  disease,  oils  ars 
of  undoubted  value. 

Many  tables  have  been  published  showing  the 
chemi(Mil  composition  of  the  various  sabstanoes 
used  as  food  by  man.  Perhaps  those  bj  Dep, 
Inapector-Gkneral  Mayer  of  the  Madras  arniy, 
Or.  Lvon  Playfair,  and  Dr.  Watson,  are  the  most 
valuaole. 

The  following  table  shows  the  compoeition  of 
food  in  100  parts:— 


Food. 

Nltrog.  Plesh- 

forming 
Ingredients. 

III 
III 

II 

1 

Milk,      .... 
Butcher's    meat, 

4-50 

7-90 

0-60 

6-94 

22-80 

14-30 

0-50 

21-56 

free  from  bone, 

Baoon,  pork,  .    . 

8-86 

62-50 

0-50 

53-tS 

Fish 

14-00 

7-00 

1-00 

9-15 

Flour,    .... 

17-00 

66-00 

070 

45-SO 

Barley  meal, .    . 

14-00 

68-50 

2-00 

40-50 

Oatmeal,    .    .    . 

13-60 

70*30 

8-30 

44-10 

Indian  meal,  .    . 

10-71 

72-26 

1*04 

36-41 

Lentils,      .    .    . 

28-22 

40-06 

0-00 

Eleusine  coracana, 

1812 

80*25 

1H)8 

Sorghum  vulgare. 

16-58 

88*67 

1-26 

Penicillaria  spicata 

13-92 

83*27 

5-73 

Peas,     .... 

28-40 

60*00 

2-50 

9570 

Bice,     .... 

5-43 

84-65 

Ota 

96*00 

Potatoes,  .    .    . 

1-41 

28-10 

1-00 

12*29 

Carrots,     .    .    . 

1-48 

11«1 

0-81 

6-40 

Turnips,     .    .    . 

1-64 

10-00 

1-62 

5-2(1 

Parsnips,    .    .    . 
Mangel-wnrael,  . 

2-10 

1770 

o-w 

0*0 

1-60 

12-26 

1-14 

5t» 

Coooa(mbB),  !    ! 

176 
9-56 

4i» 

8676 

2-20 
270 

2« 
€8*26 

Sugar,  .... 

0-00 

100-00 

0-00 

^au 

Suet,  fat,  butter. 

0-00 

100-00 

OHW 

?9« 

Bread,  .... 

6-88 

48-65 

l-M. 

»id 

Cheese,      .    .    . 

81X» 

25-90 

4*90 

36*99 

Beer,     .... 

0-86 

917 

0*90 

4*92 

The  following  table  shows  the  idatire  qinntifiei 
of  nitcogenouB  matter  contained  in  varioaa  comb 
andpakea.  The  abundance  of  this  dement,  togeA«r 
with  sabetaaoeB  abounding  in  oarixMUMsemi 
staicfay  matter,  in  100  parts,  varies  in 
from  oifferent  parte  of  India: — 
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Name. 

Kitmgcnoua 
Matter. 

Starchy  Matter. 

Fatty  or  Ofly 
Matter. 

Moisturo. 

Mineral 
Coustitusnts. 

Gnun,  Cioer  arietinumf     .    .     . 

Arhar,  Caianus  Indicus,  .     .     . 

Mattar,  PiBum  sativum,  .     .    . 

Lentils,  tnasnr,  Ervum  leus,      . 

Kheaaari,  Lathyrns  sativus, .    . 

Lablab  Yukaris, 

Bawan«  DoUchoa  Sinensis,    .    . 

Kulthi,  Dolichos  nniflorus,  .     . 

Gawar,  CTamopsis  peoraloides, . 

Shut,  Soja  hispida,      .    .    .     . 

Urd,  Phaseolnsiadiatus,.  .  . 
1  Mung,  Phaseolus  mango,  .  . 
,  Moth,  Phaseolus  aoonitifoUus,  . 

Black  aahuca  bean, 

18-05  to  19-32 

19-83  „  20-38 

21-80  ,,25-20 

24-57  „  26-18 

31-50 

22-46  „  24-65 

24-00 

23-03  „  23-47 

29-80 

3774  „  41-54 

22-48 

23-54  „  24-70 

23-80 

41-54 

61-70  to  62-20 

61-90  „  64-32 

58-38  „  62-19 

59-34  „  59-96 

64-26 

60-52  „  60-81 

59-02 

61-02  „  61-85 

53-89 

29-54  „  31-08 

62-15 

59-38  „  60-36 

60-78 

30-82 

4*56  to  4-95 

1-32  „    1-86 

1-10  „   112 

1-00  „   1-92 

0-95 

0-81  „   215 

1-41 

076  „   0-87 

1-40 
12-31  „  18-90 

1-46 

1-11  „   1-48 

0-64 
12-31 

10-8    to  12-24 

10-77  „  12-80 

12-60  „  12-70 

1072  „  12-70 

10-70 

10-81  „  12-02 

12-44 

11-30  „  11-50 

11-75 

7-96  „    8-12 
1100 

9-20 
11-22 
10-4 

3-06  to  3-12 

1-62  „  2-89 

2-29  „  2-53 

1-20  „  2-37 

3-19 

2-86  „  302 

313 

2-86  „  3-34 

3-16 

4-00  „  4-32 

2-91 

3-26 

3-56 

4-93 

The  following  lists  of  cereal  gndns  and  pidses 
give  the  names  of  the  principal  food-plants 
cultivated  in  the  Madras  Presidency  : — 

Hordeiun  hex.,  barley ;  Jow. 

Triticum  sat.,  wheat ;  Gihoon,  Godoom^. 

Eleusine  coracana,  ragi ;  Natohnee  ragi,  Kavaru. 

Oiyza  sativa,  rice ;  Chawl,  Arisi. 

Setaria  Italioa,  Italian  millet ;  Kala-kangnee,  Tenney. 

S.  Oennaoica,  German  millet ;  Kora-kang. 

Panioiim  miliaceum,  common  millet;  Sawee  cheena 

warree,  Varugoo. 
Penicillana  spicata,  spiked  millet ;  Bajri,  Gumboo. 
Sorghnm  vol.,  great  millet;  Jowari,  Cholum. 
Zea  mays,  Indian  com ;  Hukka  jowari,  Boota,  Muka 

cholum. 

Pulses  and  MUleUfor  Man  or  Beast, 
Medicago  sat.,  lucerne. 
Trigonella  foenum  graec.,  fenugreek ;  Haitee  ki  bajee, 

Vendium. 
Psoralea  corylif olia,  hasel-leaved  psoralea ;  Bawurcheen, 

Karpooga  arisi. 
Cicer  ariet.,  Bengal  gram  ;  Gbanna,  Gadalei. 
Ervum  lens,  lenl^ ;  Massur,  Massuipurpoo. 
Pisom  sativ.,  common  pea ;  Buttani,  Pnttani. 
Phaseolus  vul.,  French  bean ;  Bakla. 
P.  lunatusy  Duffan  bean. 

P.  radiatus,  green  gram ;  Han,  Moong,  Putcha  pajrroo. 
P.  mungo,   moong  or  monasb,   green  gram ;  Masb, 

Oolandoo. 
DolichoB  uniflorus,  Madras  gram ;  Kulti,  KoUu. 

B.  Sinensis ;  Suffed  lobeh. 

Lablab  yulgaris,  Bullar ;  Saim  ki-puttee,  Motchay  cottay. 
L.  Tulgaris,  var,  ;  Suffed,  Yellay  mochay. 
Psophocarpus  tetragonolobus,   winged   pea;   Pankke 

muiur. 
Ganavaliagladiatih  Bword  bean ;  Lai  kndsumbah,  Segapu, 

Thmnbetten. 
Cajanns  Indicus,  pigeon-pea ;  Tur  dhal,  Tovarai,  Purpoo. 
„  var»,  dholl,  Lal-toor,  Segapu  tovarai. 

„  „      Pad-ka-toor,  Maky  tovarai. 

Ssculent  VegetabUs. 
Allium  oepa,  the  onion. 
Amarantus  polygamus,  greens ;  vegetables. 
A.  atropurpureus,  purple  vegetable. 
Andropogon  eaculentum,  or  lemon  grass. 
Arachis  hypogsea,  the  earth  nut. 
Amm  furiaraoeum,  scaly  yam. 
Batatas  edulis,  sweet  potato. 
Capsicum  puipureum,  red  pepper. 
0.  minimum,  small  or  bird  s-eye  pepper. 
Cucumis  usitata,  large  cucumber. 
0.  sativns,  common  cucumber. 

C.  eitmllis,  or  water  melon. 
Dioscorea  purpurea,  purple  yam. 

D.  glabra,  the  smooth  yam. 
D.  rubeUa,  the  red  vam. 

D.  anguina,  the  snaike  yam. 
Dolichos  catjang,  long  or  French  bean. 
D.  lablab,  the  Indian  Dean. 
Hed^TMnmi  tuberosum,  the  Batraj  bean. 
Hibiscus  sabdariffa.  red  sorrel  or  roselle. 
H.  loncifolius,  variety  for  do. 
Jatropba  manihot,  the  cassava  yam. 
Luff  a  pentandra,  flve-oomered  gourd. 


L.  decandra,  ten-cornered  gourd. 

Lagenaria  vulgaris,  cuddoo  or  bottle-gourd. 

L.  pipo,  the  pumpkin. 

L.  melo-pipo,  or  squash. 

Momordica  cbarantia,  or  small  gourd. 

Ocimum  vilosum,  mint. 

Raphanus  sativus,  or  radish. 

Solanum  melongena,  brinjal. 

S.  lycopersica,  tomato  or  love-apple. 

Trichosanthes  anguina,  the  snake  gourd. 

With  a  rapidly-increasing  population  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  production  of  food  is  an 
object  of  the  first  importance  to  all  classes ;  and 
the  vegetable  substances  from  which  man  derives 
his  principal  sustenance,  necessarily  occupy  the 
main  attention  of  the  cultivator,  while  the  pro- 
ducts form  most  important  staples  of  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce.  The  breadstuffs  of  com- 
merce consist  of  the  nutritious  cereal  grains,  the 
tuberous  rooted  plants,  and  the  farin»  yielded  by 
trees.  Amongst  these  are  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
rice,  maize,  millet,  Guinea  com,  the  sago  of 
palms,  of  the  plantain  and  banana,  the  bread- 
fruit tree,  the  edible  root-crops  and  starch-pro- 
ducmg  plants,  which  are  a  somewhat  extensive 
class,  the  chief  of  which,  however,  are  the  common 
potato,  yams,  coco  or  eddo,  sweet  potato,  the 
bitter  and  sweet  cassava  or  manioc,  the  arrow- 
root, sago,  and  other  plants  ^eldine  starch  in  more 
or  less  purity.  Wheat,  maize,  and  rice  form  very 
important  articles  of  commerce,  and  are  largely 
cultivated  for  local  consumption  and  export,  a 
portion  being  consumed  in  the  arts,  as  starch  for 
stiffening  linens,  etc.,  and  for  other  purposes  not 
coming  under  the  term  of  food.  The  kind  of 
bread  in  common  use  in  a  country  depends  partly 
on  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants,  but  more  on  the 
sort  of  grain  suitable  for  its  soil.  The  Chinese 
use  little  bread,  and  that  little  is  generally  of 
wheat-flour.  In  the  Panjab,  wheat,  barley,  and 
millets  are  consumed  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions ;  in  Berar,  Bombay,  and  Mysore,  eighty-two 
per  cent,  of  the  food-growing  area  is  sown  with 
millets  ;  in  Bengal,  Assam,  and  Burma,  rice  is  the 
chief  product ;  in  Madras,  one-third  rice  and  two- 
thirds  millet.  Cakes  of  wheat-flour  prepared  on 
the  girdle  are  a  common  article  of  diet  amongst 
the  races  of  Northern  and  Central  India.  Further 
souU),  on  the  table-lands  of  the  Peninsula,  the 
natives  of  India  use  unleavened  cakes  made  of  the 
great  millet,  Sorghum  vulgare,  the  spiked  millet, 
PeniciUaria  spicata;  and  the  very  x>oo'  o^  ^^^ 
people  use  the  hard  ragi,  Eleusine  coracana,  in 
the  form  of  cakes  or  porridge.  Barley  is  occa- 
sionally used  to  the  westward.  Cakes  made  of 
the  flour  of  the  Indian  corn,  the  Zea  mays,  arc 
scarcely  used  in  India.     They  are  rather  less 
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nutritious  than  those  made  from  wheat,  but  more 
fattening,  in  conBec[nence  of  the  greater  quantity 
of  oil  contained  in  it.  Along  the  seaboard, 
however,  of  all  the  south-east  of  Asia,  in  the 
deltas  and  yaUeys  of  the  great  riyers,  the  Indus, 
the  Ganges,  the  Brahmaputra,  in  all  Bengal,  all 
Bunna,  in  the  delta  and  yalley  of  the  Irawadi,  in 
all  the  seaboard  and  near  &e  great  riyers  of 
China,  rice  is  the  longed-for  article  of  diet,  boiled 
and  eaten  alone,  or  with  a  little  animal  food,  or 
with  condiments  made  into  curry  or  chatni ;  or 
it  is  made  into  the  cakes  which  are  sold  through 
the  bazara  under  the  familiar  name  of  '  appa  *  or 
hoppers.  In  the  interior  of  India,  on  the  table- 
liuids,  other  grains  and  pulses  are  used,  such  as 
wheat,  the  yarious  millets,  and  Indian  corn ;  and 
in  Northern  India,  the  pulses,  chick-pea,  the 
lentil,  and  dhals  are  all  m  extensive  use.  But 
weU-to-do  people  prefer  rice,  which  is  more  and 
more  used  as  increasing  prosperity  enables  them 
to  obtain  it,  and  the  people  speak  of  using  it  once 
or  twice  a  day  or  week,  to  indicate  their  larger 
or  smaller  means.  The  facility  with  which  it 
can  be  cooked,  the  Uttle  cost  of  cooking  it,  and 
its  lightness  in  digestion,  are  its  great  recommen- 
dations, the  cleaning,  grinding,  and  cooking  of 
the  harder  grains  costing  much  time  and  money. 
Rice  flour  is  scarcely  ever  made  into  fermented 
bread,  although  it  is  said  to  be  occasionally  mixed 
with  wheat  flour  for  that  purpose.  The  superi- 
ority of  wheat  to  all  other  farinaceous  plants  in 
the  manufacture  of  bread  is  very  great.  Its 
essential  constituents  are  starch,  also  called  farina 
or  fecula,  gluten,  and  a  little  sugar  and  albumen. 
It  is  occasionally  adulterated  with  alum,  which  is 
added  to  whiten  the  flour,  and  to  enable  it  to 
retain  a  larger  quantity  of  water.  Salt  is  also 
employed  in  the  adulteration  of  wheaten  bread, 
to  whiten  the  flour,  and  enable  it  to  hold  more 
water,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  fraudulently 
used  to  obtain  the  same  result.  In  Eastern  and 
Southern  Asia,  the  ordinary  wood  bread,  the  well- 
known  sago,  is  made  from  the  starch  granules 
contained  in  the  piths  of  several  species  of  palms. 
In  the  Archipelago,  sago  flour  and  prepared  sago 
are  largely  used  as  an  article  of  diet,  alike  for  the 
robust  labourer  and  for  the  invalid,  and  in  a 
prepared  form  is  extensively  exported  for  the  use 
of  the  sick  and  the  nursery.  Amongst  the  Arabs, 
burghoul  consists  of  wheat  boiled  with  leaven,  and 
then  dried  in  the  sun.  The  dried  wheat  is  pre- 
served for  a  year,  and  boiled  with  butter  and  oil. 
Leavened  bread  is  called  Khubz  khamir,  and 
unleavened  bread  Khubz  fatlr. 

The  seeds  of  aU  the  Grammee,  those  of  the 
darnel  alone  excepted,  are  capable  by  cultivation 
of  becoming  alimentary.  The  value  of  grains, 
generally  shaking,  is  directly  as  the  size  of  the 
caryopsis,  and  inversely  as  the  thickness  of  the 
pericarp.  When  the  grain  abounds  in  perisperm, 
it  is  heavy ;  when  the  envelope  is  thick,  the  grain 
is,  on  the  contrary,  light.  Thus — 
100  of  wheat,  450  grains.  1 100  of  lye,  260  grains. 
100  of  barley,  S35      „         1 100  of  oats,  250      „ 

As  Dr.  Royle  has  forcibly  pointed  out,  the 
slightest  enlargement  in  the  size  of  a  grain,  or  the 
least  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  an  ear  of 
com,  when  extended  into  the  agriculture  of  a 
country,  will  infinitely  increase  its  resources  and 
revenues. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  grain  influences 


materially  the  quality  of  the  resulting  bread. 
If  the  gluten  be  absent,  no  fermentation  takes 
place  in  the  dough ;  if  the  gluten  be  in  ezces^ 
the  bread  is  heavy  and  acid.  Wheat  flonr  may 
be  considered  the  type  of  all  that  is  suitable  for 
alimentary  purposes,  and  in  the  degree  of  devia- 
tion from  this  standard  consists  the  inieriority  of 
the  other  grains.  It  is  very  largely  used  by  tiM 
races  occupying  Hindustan,  Rajnutana,  the  N.W. 
Provinces  of  India,  in  the  Paniao  and  in  Afghan- 
istan, but  almost  wholly  in  the  form  of  unleaTeoed 
cakes  or  chapatti,  prepared  on  the  girdle;  for 
most  of  the  Hindu  people  of  India,  as  a  rule,  are 
prohibited  by  their  religion  or  prejudioes  firam 
partaking  of  food  prepa^  by  others,  many  of 
them  even  of  food  of  which  others  have  seen  tiie 
preparation;  and  as  the  stricter  Mahomedans 
object  to  use  leavened  bread,  from  the  use  of  the 
toddies  or  fermented  palm-wines  as  a  leaven, 
unfermented  bread,  or  porridge  of  floor  and 
water,  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  salt,  are  abne 
employed.  As  a  leaven  for  bread,  the  aobstanoes 
employed  are  yeast  in  Europe,  and  the  paha* 
wines  or  toddies  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia; 
and  the  substitutes  for  these  are  sesqui-earbonafte 
of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  soda  and  hydrocfakinc 
acid,  or  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid. 

Several  calculations  have  been  made  to  aseer- 
tain  the  available  supply  of  food  for  India.  Est 
Arthur  Cotton  estimates  that  two  acres  of  lioe 
land  will  feed  seven  people  for  a  year ;  and  Ut, 
Fischer,  the  manager  of  the  Shevagunga  estate, 
considers  that  a  family  of  five  will  oonsume  mder 
6  lbs.  of  grain  per  diem. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  Madras  PresideDey, 
15  millions  of  acres  of  dry  land,  and  ^  miUiQas 
of  wet  land,  are  devoted  to  the  prodaction  of  food* 
grains ;  also  that  an  acre  of  the  best  lioe  land 
will  yield  from  1080  Madras  measnres  in  the 
southern  districts,  to  1200  measures  in  Godaveiy 
and  Kumool,  i.e.  from  80  to  33  cwt. ;  and  the 
worst  rice  land  in  those  two  districts  varies  from 
300  to  583  measures,  i,e,  from  8  to  14  cwt.  Pro- 
bably, therefore,  20  cwt.  of  paddy  or  rice  in  tfat 
husk,  or  10  cwt.  of  cleaned  rice,  ma7  be  taken  ss 
a  good  average  of  produce  of  irrigated  land;  and 
190  measures,  or  about  5  cwt.,  uSa  of  dry  land, 
whether  it  be  devoted  to  Elensine  ooracaaa  or 
ragi,  Penicillaria  spicataor  cumboo,  and  Sotglnm 
vulgare  or  cholum,  or  any  other  of  the  uniirigated 
crops  which  form  the  food  staple  of  the  poorer 
classes.  One  acre  of  wet  land  will  thus  prodnca 
as  much  food  as  two  acres  of  dry  land ;  and  56 
million  cwt.  of  rice,  and  75  million  cwt.  of  diy 
grains,  was  the  estimated  amount  of  prodnoe  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  when  it  had  a  population  of 
26,539,052  souls.  This  allows  about  5  evt.  jm 
soul  per  annum.  Mr.  Dalyell  estimated  the  amnsi 
yield  at  129  million  cwt,  or  H  lbs.  daily  for  etd 
person ;  whereas  he  considers  that  a  family  of 
nve  can  subsist  on  7  lbs.  per  day,  and  three  acm 
of  superior  land  supposing  one  acre  to  be  irrigated, 
or  four  acres  of  unirrigated  land,  would  sappocl 
such  a  family  for  a  year.  The  Madras  PreskleBGj, 
with  a  long  seaboiud,  both  imports  and  ei^orti 
largely  foc^  articles,  the  exports  eifi^ieding  te 
imports  five  or  six  times,  and  peihi^  oiie-thnd  of 
the  population  occasionally  use  animal  anheiaiMJSi, 
as  additions  to  their  vesetahEe  diet. 

Animals  of  every  cum — quadrupeds,  hMi, 
les,  insects,  and  their  lams— are  need 


fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  i 
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by  man  as  food,  and  are  acknowledged  to  contain 
a  Tery  large  amount  of  alimentai^  BubBtancee,  and 
these  are  daffied  as  the  nntritioas  proteinaceous 
or  nitrogenoua  artides  of  diet.  There  are  few 
Ihinff  cieatnreB  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia, 
whi<£  Bome  one  or  other  of  its  multitudinous 
races  do  not  use  as  food, — ^the  horse,  the  bullock, 
the  tiger,  and  all  the  cat  tribe ;  the  dog,  birds  of 
Ul  kinds,  birds  of  prey  excepted ;  almost  every 
Ssh,  frogs,  snakes,  ants,  beetles,  and  their  larvse ; 
Crustacea  and  molluscs  of  every  kind;  and  the 
bodies  of  animals  that  have  been  killed  or  have 
died,  are  all  utilized.  The  Hindu  Brahman  and 
Rajpnt  and  Yais^a,  as  a  rule,  will  not  eat  animal 
focMiy  and  no  Hmdu  can  eat  the  cow  without 
ceaaing  to  be  of  the  four  Hindu  castes ;  but  all 
Budra  Hindus  eat  sheep,  goats,  fowls,  mutton, 
fish;  and  the  servile  races  eat  nearly  all  quad- 
rupeds, many  birds  and  reptiles,  amongst  them 
field  rats  and  frogs.  The  majority  of  northern 
Brahmans  may  and  do  eat  animal  food,  generally 
(nutton  or  fish,  though  priests,  while  officiating  as 
lach,  perhaps  do  not  For  although  most  Hindu 
priests  are  Brahmans,  all  Brahmans  are  not 
priests ;  as  amongst  the  Jews  the  tribe  of  Levi 
romiahed  the  priesthood,  so  among  Hindus  it  is 
largely  furnished  from  that  of  Brahmans. 

Flesh  or  fish  of  any  kind  is,  however,  but  little 
saten  by  any  race  or  caste  in  India,  owing  to 
bheir  inability  to  buy  it.  Even  Mahpmedans, 
who  may  eat  all  but  the  pig,  only  use  these  in 
anall  quantities  as  a  relish  with  their  mainly 
vegetable  diet.  Rajput  and  the  hunter  and  wild 
races  are  keen  sportsmen,  and  eat  what  they  can 
kill  in  the  chase,  even  the  flesh  of  the  wild  pig ; 
and  all  sects  and  aU  classes  of  Hindus  and 
Mahomedans  make  use  of  milk,  curds,  and  ghi. 
Scrupulous  Hindus  will  not  eat  fowls  or  their 
egga  The  animal  food  of  which  the  greatest 
number  would  partake  is  fish,  but,  as  already 
explained  (Fishermen,  p.  1125),  from  this  the 
ndt  monopoly  debars  them,  though  the  seas  and 
liven  teem  with  this  form  of  animal  life.  From 
flhe  cHmate  and  the  gelatinous  character  of  the 
ish,  to  be  cheaply  supplied  they  need  to  be 
quickly  cured,  and  fishermen  to  effect  this  take 
brine  with  them  in  their  trips.  The  consumption 
of  fish  is  merely  limited  by  the  cost  of  the  supply. 
In  Oanara,  too,  neither  sheep  nor  oxen  are  reared, 
and  fish  alone  are  available.  The  Famine  Report 
scarcely  alludes  to  the  available  fish  supply.  But, 
in  para.  69  of  their  Report,  the  Famine  Commis- 
sioners show  that  the  seasons  of  drought  in  India 
have  always  been  followed  by  scarcity  or  famine : — 
1769.  Drought  in  Bengal. 

1770.  Famine  in  Bengal. 
1782.  Drought  in  Bombay  and  Madras. 
1788.  Drought  in  Upper  India. 

1783.  Famine  in  Madras ;  tearciip  in  Bombay. 

1784.  Famine  in  Upper  India,  from  the  Karamnasa 
to  the  Sutlej. 

1791.  Drought  in  Bombay,  Hyderabad,  and  Madras. 
1792.  Seareiip  in  north  part  of  Madras  ;   intense 
fanUne  in  Hyderabad  and  Soathem  Mahratta 
oountiy  ;  severe  famine  in  Dekhan,  Gujerat, 
andManrar. 
1802.  Drought  in  South  Hyderabad  and  in  Dekhan. 
Igoa  Drought  in  Oeded  Province  of  K.W.  Provinces 
and  in  Oentral  India. 
1804.  Famine  in  N.W.  Proviaoes,  and  tcarcUp  in 
Central  India  and  Bajpatana. 
1806.  Drought  in  oentnJ  districts  of   Madras,  from 
Tnchinopoly  to  Nellore. 
1807.  Famine  in  central  districts  of  Madras. 


181S.  Drought  in  Gujerat,  Guteh,  and  Kattyawar,  and 
to  some  extent  in  Madras ;  also  in  Bajpatana 
and  Central  India. 
1813.  Famine  in  Cutoh,  Kattyawar,  intense  in 
some  parts  of  Rajputana;  scarcUp  in  parts 
of  N.W.  Provinces  and  of  Madras. 

1828.  Drought  in  Madras. 

1824.  Drought  in  Bombay* 

1824.  Famine  in  Madras,  chiefly  in  the  north. 

1825.  Scarcity  in  Bombay,  chiefly  in  Gujerat  and 
Northern  Dekhan. 

1882.  Drought  in  the  northern  districts  of  Madras, 
except  Ganjam;  in  the  south  of  Hyderabad 
and  the  Southern  Mahratta  districts. 

1833.  Drought  in  north  part  of  Bombay,  in  Rajputana, 
and  parts  of  Pan  jab  and  N.W.  Provinces. 

1833.  Famine  in  northern  districts  of  Madras, 
intense  in  Guntur ;  scarcity  in  Hyderabad  and 
Southern  Mahratta  districts. 

1834.  aoarcUy  in  North  Dekhan  and  Gujerat,  in 
Bajpatana,  the  Hissar  district  of  the  Paniab, 
and  the  trans-Jumna  districts  of  N.W.  ^- 
vinces. 

1887.  Drought  hi  N.W.  Provinces,  eastern  states  of 

Bajnatana,  and  south-east  part  of  Panjab* 

1888.  Drought  in  Gujerat,  Cutch,  and  Kattyawar. 
1888.  Intense  famine  in  Central  Doab  and  trans- 

Jumna  districts  of  N.W.  Provinces ;   also  in 

Dehli  and  Hissar  districts. 
1839.  Scarcity  in  Gujerat,  Cutch,  and  Kattyawar. 
1844.  Scanty  rainfall  in  Dekhan. 

1845.  <%arci«y  in  Dekhan. 
1853.  Drought  in  Ceded  Districts  of  Madras,  in  South 

Ij^derabad^  Sholapur,  and  Kaladgi. 
1864.  Famine  m  Bellanr;   scarcity  in  adjoining 

parts  of  Madras,  Hyderabad,  and  Bombay. 
1860.  Drought  hi  part  of  N.W.  Provinces  and  Panjab, 

and  neighbouring  states  of  Bajpatana. 
1861.  Famine  in  Upper  Doab  of  N.W.  Provinoesi 

DehU,  Hissar,  adjoining  parts  of  Bajpatana ; 

acarciiy  in  Cutch. 
1865.  Drought  in  northern  part  of  Madras,  in  South 

Hyderabad,  and  north  part  of  Mysore,  in  the 

S.  Mahratta  districts,  and  all  W.  Bengal 
1866.  Famine   in   Bellaty,    Ganjam,    intense    in 

Orissa  and  Behar;   scarcity  in  all  adjacent 

parts    of    Madras,   Mysore,   Hyderabad,   and 

Bombay,  and  in  Central  and  Western  Bengal. 
1868.  Drought  in  Bajpatana,  trans-Jumna  districts  of 

N.W.  Provinces,  north  and  soath-east  districts 

of   Central   Provinces,  and  in  Panjab  from 

Jumna  to  Indus. 
1869.  Famine  intense  in  Western  Bajputana.  and 

in  the  trans^umna  districts  of  Allahabaa  and 

Dehli  and  Hissar;  scarcity  in  adjacent  parts  of 

N.W.  Provinces  and  Panjab,  Gojerat,  Catch. 

and  N.  Dekhan,  and  also  in  the  north  and 

south-east  districts  of  the  Central  Provinces. 
1873.  Drought  in  N.  Behar,  and  in  part  of  N.W. 

Provinces  and  Oudh. 
1874.  ^mine  in  Behar,  and  scarcity  in  the  strip  of 

N.W.  Provinces  and  Oudh  adjacent. 
1870.  Drought  in  all  Madras  and  Dekhan,  Mysoro,  and 

south  part  of  Hyderabad. 
1877.  Drought  in  Central  Provinces,  N.W.  Provinces, 

ana  Panjab. 

1877.  Famine  in  Madras,  Mysore,  Bombay,  and 
Hyderabad,  Yetj  intense. 

1878.  Famine  m  N.W.  Provinoes  and  in  Kashmir ; 
scarcity  in  Panjab. 

In  the  famine  of  1873-74,  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  British  India  was  Rs.  6,75,95,700, 
and  in  that  of  1876-78,  Rs.  11,19,48,200. 

Buddhists.  —  The  nse  of  animal  food  is  not 
abfsolntely  forbidden  to  the  followers  of  Bnddha, 
and  all  of  this  faith  in  Borma  nse  enofmotis 
quantities  of  fish,  reptiles,  and  cmstacea ;  even 
the  more  strict  of  them,  though  they  may  refuse 
to  take  life  for  food,  eagerly  use  flesh  when  they 
can  get  animals  killed  for  them,  or  find  them  dead 
from  accident  or  disease;  and  the  cow,  buffalo, 
and  horse  are  all  eaten.     The  Burmese  eat  the 
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tiger,  the  hyana^  camel,  monkey,  jerboa  rat,  field  I 
rat,  bats  of  kinds,  flying  fox,  flying  lemur ;  and 
amongst  other  creatures,  the  Palolo  viridis  or  sea- 
worm,  and  Cordylia  palmarum,  the  grub  of  the 
palm  weevil,  are  eaten  by  one  or  other  of  the 
races  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia  and  Australia. 
In  Burma,  tiger  flesh  sells  for  fiye  annas  (7(d.) 
a  lb.  Perhaps  no  race  in  the  world  so  largely 
utilize  vegetable  and  animal  substances  as  the 
Burmese  and  Chinese, — the  great  rivers  which 
intersect  the  country,  and  the  extended  seaboard, 
providing  a  large  supply  of  fish,  molluscs,  and 
Crustacea. 

Chinese.— The  great  staff  of  life  in  China  is  rice, 
which  is  either  eaten  dry  or  mixed  with  water,  so  as 
to  resemble  a  soup.  Out  of  rice  they  make  their 
chief  intoxicating  liquor,  which,  when  good,  is 
something  like  strong  whisky,  both  in  its  colour- 
lees  appearance  and  its  smoky  flavour.  Vege- 
tables are  largely  consumed,  such  as  the  sweet 
potato,  vams,  millets,  peas,  beans,  turnips,  carrots, 
etc.  Of  th^r  fruits,  the  orange,  leechee,  loquat, 
and  mango,  are  much  in  use.  Their  favourite 
drink  is  tea ;  and  the  favourite  animal  food  of  the 
poor  is  pork,  the  taste  for  which  is  national. 
There  is  a  maxim  prevalent  among  them,  that '  a 
scholar  does  not  quit  his  books  nor  a  poor  man 
his  pigs.'  The  flesh  of  the  bullock,  sheep,  deer, 
dog,  cat,  wild  cat,  rat,  and  horse  is  eaten,  but, 
compared  with  that  of  swine,  it  is  a  rarity.  Fish 
are  eaten  in  great  abundance,  either  fresh,  dried, 
or  salted;  and  they  rear  great  quantities  of  ducks 
and  various  species  of  fowl  for  the  table.  The 
comprehensive  principle  on  which  Chinese  diet  is 
regulated,  is  to  eat  everything  which  can  possibly 
give  nourishment  The  luxuries  consumed  by  the 
very  ricdi  oonsist  of  the  edible  birds'  nest,  beche- 
de-mer  or  sea-slug,  shark  fins,  fish  maws,  cow 
sinews,  points  of  stag  antlers,  buffalo  hides,  which 
afford  the  gelatinous  food  considered  so  restora- 
tive. Amongst  their  delicacies  also  are  dishes 
made  of  the  larvas  of  the  sphinx  moth,  and  of  a 
grub  bred  in  the  sugar-cane.  In  China,  the 
various  modes  of  catching  and  rearing  fish  exhibit 
the  contrivance  and  skill  of  the  Chinese,  quite  as 
much  as  their  agricultural  operations.  According 
to  the  Repository,  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  popu- 
lation derive  their  food  from  the  water,  and 
leads  them  to  invent  and  try  many 


ingenious  ways  of  securing  the  finny  tribes. 
Great  bag-nets  and  stake-nets  are  in  use,  also 
hand-nets  with  a  diameter  of  30  feet,  which  thev 
throw  with  a  swing  over-head;  and  they  teach 
cormorants  to  fish  and  bring  the  prey  to  the  boat. 
Amongst  molluscs  eaten,  are  the  sepia,  octopus, 
turbo,  hippopus,  tridacna,  cerithium,  arica,  holo- 
thuria,  species  of  monodonta.  Amongst  reptiles, 
turtle  and  their  eggs,  tortoises,  frogs,  crocodiles, 
iguanas;  amongst  Crustacea,  prawns,  shrimps, 
crabs;  amongst  birds,  all  but  the  carrion  birds, 
and  the  edible  nest  of  a  swallow.  Amongst  other 
mammals,  the  Chinese  eat  the  dog  and  cat;  they 
and  the  Japanese  eat  whales.  When  Chinese 
fishermen  take  one  of  the  huge  rhizostoma,  which 
abound  on  their  coast,  they  rub  the  animal  with 
pulverized  alum  to  give  a  degree  of  coherence  to 
the  gelatinous  mass. 

Dead  Animals.  —  Many  of  the  Dher,  Pariah, 
Mhar,  and  Chuckili  or  leather- workers  of  India  eat 
creatures  that  die  of  disease.  It  is  said  that,  in  S. 
Africa,  eating  the  flesh  of  animals  that  have  died 


of  peri-pneumonia  causes  in  the  eater  a  maUgnant 
pustule,  and  that  t^e  virus  is  neither  destroyed 
by  boiling  nor  roasting.  But,  after  minute 
inquiries  throughout  Ind^  no  injury  aeems  to 
result  from  such  food.  In  1868,  when  many 
homed  cattle  died  throughout  Burma,  of  what  vas 
supposed  to  be  the  rinderpest  ailment,  there  was 
a  considerable  amount  of  sickness  and  death  from 
fever;  but  whether  eating   dinpisfd 
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animals  was  the  cause,  was  not  asoertained. 

Milk,  butter,  ghi,  curds,  poultry,  eggg,  muttoa, 
beef  and  game,  are  eaten  in  some  form  1^  ahnast 
all  nations  in  the  S.£.  of  Asia.  The  adult  Khassfa, 
Garo,  and  Burmese  wholly  abstain  from  milk. 

The  extent  to  which  vegetable  food  is  produced 
in  India  mav  be  estimated  by  mentioning  that  56 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Biitiah  India  are 
agriculturists,  with  16  per  cent,  of  labooien, 
most  of  whom  also  are  employed  in  the  fiekk. 
The  area  cultivated  for  food-crops  is  a  little  more 
than  1  acre  for  each  individual  in  the  Panjab; 
0*76  of  an  acre  in  the  N.W.  Provinces  and  Oodk; 
in  Bengal,  0'81 ;  Central  Provinces,  1*8 ;  fiezar, 
1-75;  Bombay,  1*4;  Madras,  0*93;  and  Mysore 
and  Burma,  each  1  acre ;  and  the  produce  of  food- 
grain  per  acre  is  as  under : — 
Punjab,  ....  11  bushels,  or  0*29  of  a  tea. 
N.W.  Prov.  and  Oudh, 

and  Bengal, .  .  .  13  „  or  0*36  „ 
Central  Provinces,  .  .  8  „  or  0*21  ,, 
Berar,      .        .  .      6      „         or  0*16      „ 

Bombay,  ex  Bind  and  N. 

Oanara,  •      7      „         or0'19     „ 

Madras  and  Mysore,        .    11      „         or  0*3       „ 

In  the  Central  Provinces,  in  1872-73,  the 
average  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  waa  in  Hush- 
angabad  only  267  lbs. ;  Sagar,  324  Ibe. ;  Baipor, 
432  lbs. ;  Narsingpur,  440  lbs. ;  and  Jabholpor, 
600  lbs.— or  from  4^  to  10  bushels;  and  that  of 
rice  in  Balaghat,  360  lbs. ;  Bilaspur,  426  Iba. ; 
Bhandara,  448  lbs.  ;  Raipur,  602  Iba. ;  Secmi, 
654;  and  Chanda,  675  lbs.— or  from  6  to  11 
bushels.  With  periodically  recurring  famines, 
and  a  population  increasing  at  a  little  under  I 
per  cent,  per  annum,  the  importance  of  increasiDg 
m  India  the  yield  of  grain  and  fodder  has  beofane  a 
matter  for  serious  thought,  Mr.  Lawes  of  England 
having  shown  that  in  the  four  years  1874  to  1877 
inclusive,  in  Great  Britain,  the  average  yield  of  2^> 
kinds  of  wheat  (dressed  com)  was  as  under: — 

1874.  1876.  18T<L  1877. 

Average  bushels,    5Qi  36}  42|  42} 
Aver,  weight  per 

bushel,.    .    .    611  lbs.  OOflhs.  63)  lbs.  601  Ito. 

Many  of  the  ancient  customs  noticed  in  the 
Scriptures  find  illustrations  in  modem  Eastern 
life.  With  regard  to  unclean  and  forbidden 
animals,  Mahomedans  follow  generally  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  only  use  animals  that  chew  the  end 
and  divide  the  hoof.  They  do  not  eat  shrimps. 
Brahmans  do  not  use  the  onion,  saying  it  so 
resembles  ilcsli;  neither  are  Uie  frait  of  the 
Moringa  pterygosperma  or  Sura  kai  or  the  nwU 
articles  of  diet  with  Brahmans,  and  sugar  from 
the  palmyra  tree  wine  is  also  avoided  bj  them. 
Hindus  eat  sitting  on  the  floor,  off  metal,  ueuslly 
brass,  dishes,  for  the  facility  of  purifying  them  Iqt 
fire,  but  many  are  now  using  glased  china-ware, 
which  thev  purify  with  ashes.  In  a  large  enter- 
tainment, however,  leaf  platters  are  used,  made  of 
the  leaves,  pinned  together,  of  ^e  banyan,  the 
pulas  (Butea  frondosa),  or  the  plantain  le«f« 
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rhe  pig,  which  many  races  avoid,  is  used  by  the 
Kaidu  Hindus  of  the  Indian  Peninsola,  and  by 
Ul  the  aboriginal  races  and  humbler  OhnstiaDS. 
hCost  HindoB  avoid  crabs,  but  many  eat  shrimps. 
£gg8  are  eaten  by  many  of  the  Hindus ;  and  all 
Hindus  partake  freely  of  milk,  which  the  Burman 
uhI  Chmese  in  its  natural  state  never  touch. 
Hindus  and  Buddhists  make  food  o£feringB  to 
the  deity,  and  bestow  the  first  portion.  With 
the  Burmans  the  act  of  offering  is  the  merit; 
and  the  quantities  of  food  presented  at  the 
temple  at  Prome  and  at  the  great  Shoay 
Dagon  at  Rangoon  is  so  enormous,  it  is  simply 
got  rid  of  by  being  all  thrown  over  the  wall 
down  the  slope  of  the  rock.  Hindus  make 
sacrificial  offerings  to  the  deity,  the  elements  of 
sacrifice  being  a  lamp,  frankincense,  camphor, 
and  sandal-wood,  which  are  burnt,  and  they  eat 
Uie  sacrificial  offering,  whatever  it  be.  Food  is 
often  presented  by  Hindus  to  the  pitri  or  manes 
of  their  ancestors;  manv  of  the  races  of  Northern 
India,  who  follow  Brahmanism,  cook  within  a 
sacred  circle,  and  a  stranger  stepping  within  it 
makes  all  unclean.  A  sect  of  Yaishnava  Hindus 
will  not  permit  a  stranger  to  cast  a  look  on  the 
food  they  cook,  nor  even  to  look  on  them  while 
eating ;  and  every  Hindu  of  that  sect  above  the 
nmk  of  a  labouring  man,  eats  his  food  dressed  in 
a  silk  doth. 

It  is  mentioned,  when  describing  the  meal 
noticed  in  Genesis  zliii.  82,  that  they  set  one  for 
him  by  himself,  and  for  them  by  themselves,  and 
for  the  Egyptians  by  themselves,  because  the 
Egyptians  might  not  eat  food  with  the  Hebrews, 
for  that  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians ;  and 
so,  amongst  the  Hindus,  different  castes  will  not 
even  eat  food  cooked  in  the  same  earthen  vessel. 
If  a  person  of  another  caste  touch  a  cooking 
vessel,  it  is  thrown  away.  Similarly,  in  Genesis 
xliii.  34,  it  is  mentioned  of  Joseph  that  he  sent 
tnesaes  unto  them  from  before  him ;  and  this  is 
still  the  method  among  some  Hindus.  The  dishes 
are  not  placed  on  the  table,  but  messes  are  sent 
to  each  mdividual  bv  the  master  of  the  feast,  or 
by  his  substitute.  Feasting  is  everywhere  in  the 
East  a  great  social  duty,  in  the  manner  described 
1  Kings  i.  9.  Food  is  eaten  with  the  hands,  as 
m  Matthew  xzvi.  28;  and  after  meals,  hand- 
washing, as  in  2  Kings  iiL  11,  and  Matthew  xv.  2, 
Mark  vii.  6,  Luke  xi.  88. — Eng,  Cyc;  Powell; 
Annals,  Indian  Admin,  xii. ;  Hunter's  Rural 
Bengal;  Crawfurd,  Diet;  Dr.  Cornish  on  Dietary; 
Ward,  Hindoos;  M.  E.  J.  R. ;  Fortunes  Residence 
in  China ;  Robinson's  Travels,  ii.  p.  182 ;  Tomlin' 
son ;  Hassall;  Statistique  des  Cereales  de  la  France, 
par  Moreau  de  Jonnes^  quoted  by  Simmonds.  See 
Agriculture;  Fish;  Famine;  Husbandry. 
FOOL-SOLA.  Beno.  j£achynomena  aspera. 
F00N6-HANG,  the  Chinese  phoenix,  a  head 
ornament  worn  by  Chinese  ladies,  composed  of 
gold  and  jewels,  the  wings  hovering,  and  the  beak 
of  the  biia  hanging  over  the  foreh^  on  an  elastic 
spring. 

FOOT. 
Kadam, 
Pied,  . 

FUSB,    . 

Piede,. 

The  foot  in  most  oriental  countries  is  deemed 
the  humblest  part  of  the  body.  It  is  alluded  to 
in  1  Kings  iz.  9,  where  the  Hebrews  are  mentioned 


Abab.,  Hikd. 
.  .  ,  .  Fb. 
.  •  .  Gbb. 
....   It. 


Pie, Sp. 

Kal,    •    .    .    Tam.,  Tel. 
Ayak, Tubk. 
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to  *have  taken  hold  of  other  gods.*  When  a 
person  claims  the  protection  of  another,  he  casts 
himself  down  before  him,  and  lays  hcM  of  his 
feet;  and  the  expression  is  commonly  used, 
though  a  person  may  not  prostrate  himself,  *  I 
have  taken  hold  of  your  feet ; '  *  I  will  not  leave 
your  foot.*  When  a  person  is  called  into  the 
Burman  monarch's  presence,  he  is  said  to  go  to 
the  golden  feet ;  and  a  son  writing  to  his  parents 
will  add  that  he  kisses  the  feet  of  his  mother. 

Several  oriental  nations  —  Buddhist,  Hindu, 
Christian,  and  Mahomedan  —  have  marks  on 
rocks,  which  they  believe  to  be  imprints  of  the 
feet  or  of  the  foot  of  people  whom  they  rever- 
ence, such  as  that  on  Adam's  Peak,  Ceylon,  or  of 
Mahomed  at  the  Kadam  Rasul  Hill  near  Hyder- 
abad. St.  Augustine,  when  landing  at  Thanet,  is 
said  to  have  left  the  prints  of  his  foot  on  the 
rock.  One  foot-print  is  shown  as  that  of  Jesus, 
in  a  small  circular  chapel  covering  the  stone 
which  bears  the  foot-print,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  ancient  Mexicans  showed 
one  of  the  god  Tezcatlipoca,  and  the  people  of 
Samoa,  one  of  the  Navigator's  Islands,  showed  one 
of  Tiitii. — Peschel;  Frere,  Antipodes,  p.  287. 

FOOTBALL. 

Khvay-lon,  .    .    .  Bdbic.  I  Ballone, It. 

Ballon,    ....       Fb.  I  Pelota,         .    .    .    .    Sp. 

Football  is  a  f  avomite  game  with  the  Burmese, 
Malay,  and  Papuans.  In  Burma  it  is  woven  of 
rattan,  hollow  and  elastic.  The  player  keeps  it 
dancing  a  little  while  on  his  foot,  then  occasionally 
on  his  arm  or  thigh,  till  suddenlv  he  gives  it  a  ffood 
blow  with  the  hollow  of  his  foot,  and  sends  it 
flying  into  the  air.  Another  player  runs  to  meet 
it,  and  at  its  first  bound  catches  it  on  his  foot^ 
and  plays  in  his  turn ;  six  or  eight  young  men 
form  a  drcle.  It  must  not  be  strucc  with  the 
hand,  but  only  with  foot,  ankle,  knee,  elbow, 
shoulder.  The  game  needs  agility,  skill,  and 
practice.  Malay  players  stand  in  a  circle,  larger 
or  smaller  accormng  to  the  number  engaged ;  a 
ball  made  of  spUt  rattans,  hollow,  and  about  6 
inches  in  diameter,  is  thrown  up  by  one;  the 
person  to  whom  it  approaches  receives  it  on  the 
instep  of  his  foot,  and  throws  it  into  the  air 
towaids  his  nearest  playmate,  who  in  like  manner 
sends  it  on  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  With  expert 
players  it  is  thus  sent  round  from  one  to  another 
an  extraordinary  number  of  times  without  falling ; 
sometimes  one  player  will  himself,  particularly 
when  there  are  many  onlookers,  keep  the  ball  in 
constant  motion,  receiving  it  in  the  fall,  now  on 
his  foot,  now  on  his  knee,  elbow,  head,  shoulder, 
etc.  The  ball  is  a  perfect  sjohere,  and  is  so  light, 
it  may  be  thrown  almost  with  full  fo^ce  agamst 
any  fragile  object  without  causing  injury.  The 
introduction  of  this  plaything  into  Europe  would 
be  a  great  matter  in  households. — Jour,  Ind, 
Arch.  V.  No.  11. 

FOBAS.  PoBT.  Fora,  without.  In  Bombay, 
waste  land  adjacent  to  cultivated  land.  Foras 
and  Fertencas  Dcnpendencies. 

FORBES,  JAMES,  author  of  Oriental  Memoirs, 
a  Narrative  of  Seventeen  Years'  Residence  in  India, 
London  1834 ;  Illustrations  to  Oriental  Memoirs, 
with  Explanatory  Notices,  London  1885. 

FORBES,  Major,  author  of  Eleven  Years  in 
Ceylon,  comprising  sketches  of  the  Field  Sports 
and  Natural  History  of  that  Colony,  and  an 
Account  of  its  History  and  Antiquities,  1840. 
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FORBIDDEN  MEATS,  or  unolean  meato,  have 
been  amongst  almoet  all  races,  many  of  the 
mohibitions  being  of  the  most  fanciful  kinds. 
The  animalB  which  the  Hebrews  were  ordered 
to  avoid  are  enumerated  in  Ijeviticus  zi.  and 
Deuteronomy  xiv.,  viz.  blood,  animals  dving  of 
disease  or  killed  by  wild  animals,  camel,  hare, 
bat,  coney,  awine,  fish  without  fins  or  scales, 
eagle,  os^rage,  osprey,  glede,  kite,  vulture,  raven, 
owl,  cuckoo,  hawk,  night-hawk,  swan,  pelican, 
gyr- eagle,  cormorant,    stork,    heron,    lapwing. 


tion  has  since  been  prohibited,  the  firing  of  i 
to  obtain  fresh  grass  for  cattle  has  been  prohibited, 
and  fire-paths  formed,  40  to  50  feet  biood,  to  cut 
oil  the  fires.  Great  forest  tracts  have  been  re- 
served, new  plantations  formed,  and  seed  dibIM 
in  amongst  the  mass  ol  vegetation. 

The  report  of  the  committee  had  releresee 
chiefly  to  the  influence  of  forests  on  the  clisttts 
and  productiveness  of  a  country ;  and  it  is  now 
acknowledged  that  the  indiscreet  destractaon  of 
the  forests  of  any  country  is  apt  to  bring  upon 


creeping  things  which  fly.    Mahomedans  adhere  '  future  generations  three  calamities, — ^the 


largely  to  the  above.  They  abstain  from  the 
animals  that  do  not  chew  the  cud,  and  divide  the 
hoof;  also  from  scaleleas  fish  and  from  prawns. 
Many  Brahmans  and  many  Hindus  do  not  eat 
animal  food  of  any  kind,  and  abstain  even  from 
onions  from  their  fleah-like  consistence;  as  also 
from  fowls  and  their  eggs.  The  Garo  and 
Kbassya  hold  milk  in  detestation. 

The  Chinese  and  the  lower  castes  of  India 
are  ahnoat  omnivorous;  and  Burmans,  who  are 
Buddhiits,  though  they  will  not  kill  creatures  for 
food,  eat  any  oieatnre  which  others  kill,  and  eat 
almost  every  grain  and  vegetable.    See  Food. 
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For6t^    •.•.-.•.        Fb.  I  Biaban, Pras. 

Forst^  Wald,  .  .  GSR.  i  Floresta,  Selvosa,  .  Sp. 
Jaogal,  ....  Hind.  Orman,  .  .  .  ,  Tuhk. 
Forwt«,  Bosoo,     ,         It.  ! 

Dra.  Roxburgh,  Boyle,  WalUch,  Gibson,  and 
McClelland,  for  many  vears  continuously,  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  19th  century,  urged  the  necessitv 
for  attention  to  the  forests  of  India  and  Burma.  A 
vast  extent  of  forest  land  in  Oudh,  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Kerrowlee  river,  was  described  by 
Dr.  Royle  as  holding  out  the  prospect  of  very 
valuable  supplies  by  the  year  1850,  provided  that 
means  were  adopted  for  preventing  wanton  de- 
struction^  and  ol  allowing  the  young  plants  to 
grow  up  and  supply  the  ]^ce  of  those  which  are 
cut  down.  Dr.  Wallich  drew  attention  to  the  forests 
then  occupying  the  islands  of  the  Gogra,  com- 
monly called  Chandnee  Choke.  He  represented 
them  as  in  everyway  deserving  of  being  preserved 
for  the  use  of  Government,  and  protected  from 
desiractive  depredation.  The  sissoo  and  sal 
forests  of  the  Dehra  Boon  were  also  recommended 
to  be  preserved,  being  as  important  for  the  stations 
in  the  north-west  of  India,  as  the  forests  of  Oudh 
and  Gorakhpur  are  for  those  in  the  south. 

Dr.  Gibson  unceasinglv  advised  the  Bombay 
Government  to  preserve  uieir  forests,  and  to  form 
plantations  of  hardy  trees ;  Mr.  Dalzell^s  efforts  to 
preserve  the  Sind  forests  were  untiring;  in  1840, 
1848,  and  1878,  Surgeon-General  Balfour  advised 
arboriculture. 

In  1860,  the  British  Association  at  Edinburgh 
appomted  a  committee  to  report  on  the  probaUe 
effects  of  the  destruction  of  tropical  forests,  and 
the  report  was  presented  the  foUowing  year,  1861, 
at  theur  meeting  at  Ipswich.  A  year  afterwards, 
forest  conservancy  establishments  were  sanc- 
tioned for  the  Madras  Presidency  and  for  Briti^ 
Burma,  and  by  Aet  vii.  of  1865,  the  Government 
of  India  issued  forest  rules  and  penalties. 

The  forests  of  India  had  up  to  that  time  been 
injured  by  the  fires  of  the  kumari  cultivatoni  and 
cowherd  races,  and  by  leckleas  felling  ol  wood 
merchants  ;  whilst  no  systematic  efforts  were 
adopted  to  preserve  or  restore.    Kumari  cultiva- 
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fuel,  the  want  of  water,  and  the  want  of  timber; 
while  the  appropriation  of  forest  land  for  puipases 
of  cultivation  would  not  benefit  the  revenue,  u 
regards  climate,  the  interests  of  agriculture,  tte 
progress  of  commerce,  and  the  general  proqterity 
of  a  province,  doing  so  would  graduallj  lead  to 
the  most  serious  consequences.  Not  only  is  the 
rain  that  falls  economized  and  preveaited  fnin 
rapid  evaporation,  but  the  water  wluch  sioks 
into  the  ground  is  bdng  continuallv  pumped  m 
from  great  depths  by  the  roots  of  the  trecB^  m 
exhaled  by  the  leaves,  thus  actually  moistening 
the  neighbouring  atmosphere  in  the  dneat  vreafchcr, 
and  benefiting  the  crops  of  the  n^^bouri^ 
fields.  In  passing  through  a  tamariak  jungle  eaiiy 
in  the  morning,  even  in  the  driest  weather,  Um 
whole  of  the  foliage  is  found  dripping, — not  frm 
dew,  but  from  the  water  of  exhalatioQ  brought  op 
from  great  depths  by  the  vital  prooeaaea  of  vege- 
tation ;  the  whole  of  this  passes  into  watoy 
vapour  in  a  few  hours.  If  forests  be  cleared  away, 
the  neighbouring  fields  become  exposed  to  the  vio- 
lence of  parching  winds,  and  liable  to  be  covered 
with  drifting  sand,  while  cattle  find  no  graaiagaBd 
no  shelter  from  the  scorching  heat. 

The  Sunderbun  tract,  extending   over  3000 
square  miles,  is  a  dismal  swamp,  growing  timber 
trees   and   underwood,   its  most  valuable  tree 
being  the  Heritiera  littoralis.    The  western  coast 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  the  ooontiy  abofe 
the  ghats  in  Ganara,  the  Animallay  and  PDlnqr 
Hills,  have  famous  forests,  and  Malabar  teak 
has  always  been  remarkable  for  its  aoperiar^ 
to  that  of   other  places,  and  with  wmoh  the 
dockyards  and  ordnance  department  was  long 
suppfied.     The  forests  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Salwin  river,  in  Marfcaban,  when  visited  bj  Dr. 
Wallich,  were  very  favourably  reported  on,  lor 
the  supply  of  splendid  bambooa  aa  well  as  ol  teak, 
for  the  extent  of  the  forests,  the  iiBe  of  their 
tunber,  and  the  facility  of  procuring  ik    Sofae- 
quently.  Dr.  M'Glelland  reported  in  the  forests  ef 
Pegu  and  Tenasserim,  85  specieB  of  soft  nMs 
wood,  many  of  them  valuable  either  lor  their 
fruit,  gums,  oil-seed,  or  qdoes;  o&en,  for  thear 
close  and  compact  structures,  are  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  small  ware,  as  a  ■peoicii  of 
Nauolea  used  for  making  eomba,  and  two  neeifla 
of  Erythrina  yield  the  Vght  oharooaL  eaxfkj^d 
in  the  mftuufaeture  of  gunpowder.     Tlwae  1^ 
woods,  useless  as  timber,  belong  to  the  ha^Sm 
UrticacesB  (including  more  than  20  epedea  of 
Ficus).  and.  Qte^tiliaoeae,  Lanrinen,  Kubiaeen^ 
Myristioaoes,  Anonaoesoi  Spondiacees,  and  fijg* 
noniace»^  with  odd  species  from  other  farailiea 
Of  the  remaining  white  woods.  36  in  nnaiber, 
valuable  for  their  strength  and  eiosesiefli  of  gnin, 
17  of  them  were  thought  fit  fev  hoaaa^taadi^, 
and  8,  freia  the  bardMsa  and  fincMM  el  their 
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grain,  render  them  valuable  as  fancy  woods  for 
Cftbinetmaking.  He  found  25  red-coloured  tcoods^ 
7  of  which,  from  their  strength  and  solidity, 
adapted  for  the  various  purposes  of  house-build- 
111^  ;  7,  from  the  el^ance  of  their  grain  and 
cmour,  are  suited  to  the  various  purposes  for 
whidi  mahogany  is  used,  and  11  are  suited  to  the 
finer  purposes  of  fancy  cabinet  work  Yellow 
woodsj  3  in  number,  hard  and  fine-grained,  suited 
to  fancy  purposes.  There  are  12  dark-brown 
woods,  all  valuable,  11  of  them  adapted  for  house- 
building, and  probably  for  ahip-building,  and  one 
for  special  purposes  requiring  great  strength  and 
hardness  J^lack  woods  consist  of  4  different  kinds, 
all  of  which  are  valuable  for  their  strength  and 
hardness.  There  were  7  varieties  of  light-brown 
toood^  coloured  wood  embracing  all  the  timber 
of  most  value  in  the  province,  exclusive  of  teak. 

In  British  Sikkim  are  105,004  acres  of  forest, 
and  there  are  also  forests  in  Assam,  Dacca, 
Chittagonff,  Cuttack,  Palemow,  and  the  Raj- 
xnahal  Hifls.  In  British  Sikkim  and  the  Dwars 
of  Bhutan  are  large  tracts  of  sal  (Yatica 
Tobosta).  The  higher  slopes  of  the  DarjiUng 
district  above  6000  feet   have  been  reserved; 

Elantations  of  temperate  and  sub-tropical  trees 
ave  been  formed,  and  several  thousand  maho- 
gany trees  were  planted  in  the  TeraL  Forest 
taracts  of  the  N. W.  Provinces  are  in  Kamaon, 
Garhwal,  Meerut,  Rohilkhand,  Gorakhpur,  and 
JhunsL  In  Kamaon  and  Garhwal,  the  total  area 
snrveyed  was  406,134  areas,  of  which  more  than 
nine-tenths  were  covered  with  the  cheer  or  stone 
pine.  The  Government  forests  in  Gorakhpur 
cover  an  area  of  127,527  acres,  116,384  of  which 
are  occupied  by  sal  trees,  with  an  average  of  25 
to  the  acre.  About  400,000  acres  of  Garhwal  and 
Kamaon  are  covered  by  the  Finns  longifolia, 
bearing  about  15  trees  to  the  acre. 

The  Oudh  foresU  are  in  three  districts.  The 
fint,  or  Khirigurh  district,  lies  between  the  riven 
Sohidi  and  Mohana.  The  area  is  263  square  miles, 
of  which  149  square  miles  produce  sal ;  but  the 
trees  here  in  1868-69  were  not  large  enough  to 
produce  logs  of  timber.  The  second,  or  Baroitch 
distriot,  the  coontries  between  the  rivers  Eerrow- 
lee  and  Girwa,  is  partly  covered  with  sissoo  forest 
and  partly  with  a  dense  jungle  of  a  variety  of  trees. 
The  forest  area  is  170  square  miles,  of  which  100 
produce  sal.  Eight  trees  are  reserved,  viz.  Vatica 
Tobusta,  Dalbergia  sissoo,  Cedrela  toona,  Diospy- 
roB  meUnojnrlon,  Conooarpus  latifolia,  Terminalia 
tomentosa.  Acacia  catechu,  and  Nauclea  cordifolia, 
usaoo,  toon,  and  ebony.  Other  forest  trees  of  Oudh 
are,  JSgle  marmelos,  Ailanthus  excelsa,  Bassia 
latifolia,  Eugenia  jambolana,  Feronia  elephantum, 
Melia  asederach,  Idimusops  elengi,  and  Terminalia 
bellerica. 

The  Panjah  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  five 
rivers  are  of  great  value,  and  the  deodar  forests 
of  the  rajas  St  Chamba  and  Bassahir  are  avail- 
able for  the  Indian  Govermnent.  The  northern 
limit  of  the  sal  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Beaa  in 
the  Eangra  valley. 

In  the  arid  tract  of  8md  and  the  Panjab,  forests 
ol  babol  (Acacia  Arabica)  line  the  Indus  at  various 
points,  which,  in  Middle  and  Upper  Bind,  are 
mixed  with  tamarisk  and  the  Euphrates  poplar; 
while  ihund  or  knndi  (ProsopiB  spicigera),  an 
aeaeia-Iike  tree,  salvadora,  and  an  arborescent 
tottfless  oaper  (Oapparis  aphy  Ua),  occupy  vast  tracts 


in  rear  of  the  babul  forests.  The  dry  belt  of  the 
Panjab  has  woods  on  the  high  land  between  the 
rivers,  composed  mainly  of  prosopis,  salvadora, 
and  capparis. 

The  woodlands  of  a  portion  of  Rajputana  are 
mainly  composed  of  a  beautiful  tree,  a  species  of 
Anogeissus,  with  small  leaves  and  drooping 
branches. 

Sandal-wood  grows  in  the  S.  dry  belt  of  Mysore. 

Outside  the  arid  zones,  the  teak  grows  in  the 
mountain  tracts  and  west  coast  of  the  south  of 
India,  where  also  grow  the  blackwood  trees,  poon 
spar  trees,  angely,  vengay,  and  irul ;  and  the  sal 
(Vatica  robusta)  grows  in  the  extensive  forests  at 
the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  in  forests  in  the  Rewa 
territory,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Central  Province, 
and  the  adjoining  districts  of  Bengal. 

The  moist  belt  along  the  Himalayan  range  to 
Burma  and  Tenasserim,  and  that  along  the  western 
coast  of  the  PcDinsula  of  India  to  the  top  of  the 
ghats,  is  covered  with  luxuriant  evergreen  vegeta- 
tion. In  the  Himalaya  are  the  forests  of  pines  and 
firs.  The  deodar  has  its  eastern  limit  in  Kamaon, 
but  is  succeeded  by  other  coniferous  trees,  one  of 
which,  the  Pinus  Khassyana,  extends  into  Burma. 
The  Ficus  elastics,  yielding  caoutchouc,  is  found 
along  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  from  Sikkim  to 
Assam,  and  more  sparingly  at  the  foot  of  the 
Khassya  and  Cachar  Hills.  Assam  also  has  the 
Mesoa  ferrea,  Artocarpus  chaplasha,  and  Lager- 
strosmia  reginss. 

In  Burma  there  are  extensive  forests  of  Pinus 
Khassyana  on  the  high  mountains,  large  teak  forests 
between  the  Salwin  and  Sitang,  and  magnificent 
evergreen  forest  vegetation  in  the  moister  valleys, 
where  trees  grow  to  a  height  of  200  feet. 

Forests  in  British  Burma  cover  4,480,000  acres, 
out  of  a  total  of  60,000,000  acres.  Of  this  the 
teak  foreste  take  up  1,534,000  acres ;  and  forests 
devoid  of  teak,  but  m  similar  localities,  2,945,920. 
The  richest  in  teak  are  on  the  hills  between  the 
Irawadi  and  Sitang.  The  destruction  of  the  foresta 
of  Acacia  catechu  has  been  reckleaa  Burma  also 
yields  the  Xylia  doUbriformia.  Teak  pUmtationft 
were  commenced  in  1856  on  the  nver  above 
Rangoon,  and  on  the  Sitang  near  Tounghoo, 
intended  to  extend  to  30,000  acres. 

In  Kamaon  and  Garhwal,  the  charaoteristic 
trees  are  the  chil  (Pinus  excelsa)  and  the  ohir 
(Pinns  longifolia).  Below  lie  the  great  sal  and 
bamboo  forests,  which  have  been  much  worke^ 
but  there  is  still  much  timber  near  the  Kosi  and 
Ramganga  rivers* 

The  deodar  forests  of  Gangotri  and  Jaunsar,  N. 
of  the  Dehra  valley,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tons 
andtheBhaffirathi,  thelastleaeed  from  the  Tiriraja. 

In  GoraUipur,  sal  ia  the  characteristio  tree, 
mixed  with  terminiJia  and  acacia. 

The  deodar  forests  are  in  the  valleys  of  the  SaUej, 
Bms,  Ravi,  Ghenab,  Jhelum,  and  their  tributaries. 
The  .forests  of  ti&e  Chamba  and  Bassahir  states 
are  leased  by  the  Government  of  India.  The 
rakhs  or  preserves  in  the  Panjab  Doabs,  between 
the  rivers,  consist  ol  about  8000  square  miles. 
Plantations  of  sissoo  and  kikar  have  been 
formed  at  Ohanffa  Manga  in  the  Bari  Doab,  44 
miles  below  Lahore ;  also  on  the  Jhelum  near 
Lodhiana,  and  near  Dehli  and  along  most  of  the 
irrigation  ^wtla, 

S  Oudh,  the  loresto  in  the  Kheri,  Gonda,  and 
Bharaich  districts  are  strips  cut  off  from  the 
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Nepal  forcfite  on  high  ground  along  the  Nepal 
frontier.  They  consist  of  sal,  terminalia,  and 
conocarpns,  interspersed  with  open  glades  of  grass 
land. 

In  the  Central  Provinces  there  are  great  tracts 
of  jungle,  but  only  a  small  part  properly  forest. 
The  hills  between  the  Narbada  and  Nagpur, 
though  covered  with  trees,  contain  little  timbSr  of 
value.  In  the  Central  Provinces,  2880  square 
miles  of  forest  tracts  have  been  reserved,  11,000 
square  miles  remain  unreserved,  and  there  are 
10,000  square  miles  of  timber  tracts  belonging  to 
private  individuals.  The  teak  in  the  forests 
of  the  Mandhi  district,  at  the  head  of  the  Nar- 
bada river,  has  been  ruthlessly  felled.  Thence 
to  Raipur  are  extensive  sal  forests ;  and  the 
Dela  Kari  forest  near  Pachmari  is  the  most 
westerly  position  of  the  sal  tree  in  Central  India. 
But  further  west  are  remnants  of  the  teak 
forests  of  Baitul  and  Husbangabad,  from  which 
the  cities  of  Ujjain,  Indor,  and  Malwa  were  built. 
The  vast  forests  to  the  eastward,  the  magnificent 
teak  along  the  Godavery,  and  the  great  sal  belt 
around  Chatisgarh,  extend  across  the  centre  of 
India  from  the  head  of  the  Narbada  to  Cuttack. 

In  Berar  are  646  square  miles  of  reserves. 
Mysore  and  Coorg  have  three  great  forest  belts, 
— the  evergreen  on  the  Western  Ghats,  yielding 
angely,  poon,  ironwood,  and  blackwood ;  a 
m<xtorately  moist  belt  from  10  to  40  miles  wide, 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  ghats,  yielding  teak 
and  sandal -wood;  and  a  dry  region  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mysore,  on  which  grow  the  Hard- 
wickia,  Terminalia,  and  Couocarpus.  In  Mysore 
the  reserves  are  398  square  miles.  In  Coorg 
there  are  847  square  miles,  besides  the  Devada 
Kadu,  or  sacred  forests. 

Forests  of  Bombay  Presidency  extend  for  500 
miles,  from  Canara  in  the  south  to  the  Mahi  river 
in  the  north,  in  the  districts  of  Canara,  Tanna, 
Kolaba,  and  Eandesh,  the  best  tracts  being  near 
the  line  of  ghats. 

The  forests  of  Sind,  called  Beyla,  cover  352,460 
acres.  They  were  originally  hunting-grounds  of 
th^  Amirs.  They  are  dependent  on  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Indus,  without  which  they  would 
disappear. 

In  tiie  Animallay  forests  of  Madras  there  are 
reserved  teak  forests.  The  ConoUy  teak  plan- 
tation on  the  Beypur  river  was  begun  in  1844. 
The  teak  seed  is  steeped  in  water  for  48  hours, 
and  sown  on  raised  beds  of  fine  mould  covered 
with  straw,  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation ;  they 
germinate  in  10  or  12  days,  and  in  the  interval 
are  constantly  watered.  At  Mudumalll  a  planta- 
tion of  20,000  teak  trees  was  formed  in  1865. 

Australian  eum-trees  were  introduced  into  the 
Neilgherries  about  1850. 

Suidal-wood  planting  has  been  tried  with 
success  in  Cnddapah  and  Kumool  districts,  and 
in  the  Segur  and  Collegal  ranges  of  Coimbatore. 
The  sandal- wood  tracts  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment are  confined  to  oertam  portions  of  the 
Ooimbatore  and  Salem  oollectorates.  The  tree  is 
often  found  in  hedgerows  and  low  scrub  jungle, 
etc.,  but  is  seldom  seen  in  any  reguhir  forest  Up 
to  a  few  years  ago,  sandal- wood  was  considered  a 
Government  mononoly, — at  least  none  of  the  ryots 
ever  asserted  a  right  to  fell  it  when  found  in  even 
their  own  fields  and  hedgerows :  but  upon  a  sub- 
collector  of  the  Salem  district  raising  the  question, 


the  Government  waived  any  claim  to  the  tTee&, 
and  they  are  now  generally  sold  standing^  by  the 
ryots,  to  merchants,  etc.,  for  a  merely  nominal 
sum.  Sandal-wood  planting  has  been  Bacoeasf  oilj 
tried  in  the  Cuddapah  and  Kumool  districts,  and 
in  the  Segur  and  Collegal  ranges  of  Coimbatore. 
South  Canara  is  held  to  be  a  promising  field  for 
the  extension  of  the  experiment,  as  the  tree  m 
indigCDOUS  in  portions  of  that  district  Black- 
wood and  catechu  trees  have  been  largely  planted 
in  S.  Canara,  and  much  success  has  attended  the 
formation  of  plantations  of  the  babul,  casaarina, 
red  Sanders,  and  Pithecolobium  saman  planta- 
tions, the  latter  being  a  Central  American  tree, 
esteemed  very  valuable  for  fuel,  the  seed  of  whidi 
was  obtained  from  Ceylon.  Much  has  been  done 
for  the  extension  of  fuel  reserves  and  plantations, 
in  view  of  the  railway  requipements,  and  too 
much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  addi- 
tion to  the  ConoUy  teak  plantations  in  Malabar, 
which  are  an  established  success.  Teak  plant- 
ing is  under  trial  in  Kumool,  the  AnimaUays, 
Bolumputty,  Mudumalli  and  its  western  Tidmty, 
in  the  Cumbum  valley  of  Madura,  and  in  Sontii 
Canara,  and  the  results  hitherto  obtained  arevcfy 
promising. 

The  area  of  the  conserved  forests  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  5000 
square  miles.  The  area  of  reserves  and  planta- 
tions for  railway  fuel  is  about  6200  acres,  estimated 
to  yield  67,000  tons  of  firewood  annually ;  and  the 
area  of  teak,  sandal-wood,  etc,  plantations  is 
about  2500  acres.  From  1860-61  to  1874-75,  the 
balances  of  receipts  and  charges  ranged  from  a 
debit  Rs.  59,880  to  a  credit  Rs.  4,28,640,  the  annual 
average  profit  for  the  period  being  Rs.  1,11^18. 

The  reserved  Government  forests  in  the  Nulla- 
mallays  district  are  at  an  elevation  of  from  2000 
to  2500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  contain  some 
of  the  finest  blackwood  timber  in  the  worid. 
The  Cuddapah  forests  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
forests  on  the  hiUs  and  plains  on  both  sides  of  the 
N.W.  line  of  railway  running  between  Tripotty 
and  Cuddapah,  and  are  estimated  to  cover  250 
square  miles ;  reserves  were  established  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Cuddapah  and  North  Arcot,  in  addition  to 
a  large  plantation  at  Ghooty  in  the  Bellary  laoge: 
The  working  season  in  the  AnimaUays  lasts  from 
June  to  November,  during  which  time  the  fixeats 
are  almost  entirely  covered  with  a  dense  under* 
growth  of  grass,  often  growing  to  the  height  of 
ten  feet,  and  swarming  with  wud  beasts  and  ele- 
phants. For  the  other  six  months  of  the  year 
work  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  malaria  causing 
severe  jungle  fevers.  The  woodcuttera  veiy  oftes 
refuse  to  work  on  account  of  the  large  number 
of  tigers  and  elephants,  which  prove  a  sooioe  of 
endless  annoyance.  These  forests  are  the  finest 
in  India,  and  should  be  placed  under  a  veiy  strict 
conservancy  system. 

The  forests  of  Mysoreare  those  of  BUikal  in  Kaa- 
kanhalii,  and  Singapore,  Mavakal,  and  Karhanhuni 
in  Ashtagram,  and  in  1878-79  had  an  amr^gite 
area  of  442  square  miles.  Of  sandal-wooo^lSlOi 
tons  were  sold  for  Rs.  3,89,885,  and  the  siki 
of  timber  and  bamboos  produoed  in  1S76-76 
Rs.  71,932,  in  1878-79  Rs.  84,757. 

The  aspect  of  Coorg  presents  an  entire  forert; 
tiie  long  and  narrow  i^eys  cultivated  witina  it 
serve  but  to  render  the  vast  woods  more  strilaQg. 
The  whole  of  the  eastern  boundaiy  preoenti  a 
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remarkable  line  of  demarcation,  exhibiting  an 
almoBt  uninterrupted-  and  impervious  wood  from 
tlie  Bormagherry  Hill  till  reaching  the  Cauvery ; 
this  space  is  wholly  uninhabited.  Advancing 
westwards,  the  wood  decreases  in  density,  as  the 
country  improves  in  cultivation,  and  becomes 
gradually  thinner  till  reaching  the  Western  Ghat, 
the  immediate  summits  of  which,  naturally  bare 
of  wood,  are  clothed  with  a  luxuriant  herbage. 

In  1881  there  were  16,246  square  miles  of  forest 
and  fuel  reserves  in  Bengal,  Berar,  Burma,  Hin- 
dustan, and  the  Panjab ;  the  Panjab  had  15,000 
square  miles  of  rakh  or  preserves  in  its  various 
districts,  and  there  are  leased  forests  in  Berar, 
Bombay,  Garhwal,  Tehri,  Madras,  and  Panjab. 

Under  Act  vii.  an  order  was  issued  prohibiting 
felling  of  forests  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet  or 
upwards.  In  1879  the  Panjab  Government  issued 
regulations  to  protect  the  Hazara  forests,  providing 
for  their  management,  grazing,  cutting  timber 
within  the  reserved  area,  and  the  creation  of 
Tillage  forests,  the  district  officer  being  empowered 
to  set  apart  certain  areas  of  the  village  waste  for 
this  purpose.  Such  areas  are  the  crests  and  slopes 
immediately  below  the  crests  of  hills,  the  catch- 
ment basins  of  rivers,  all  steep  and  rocky  slopes 
and  other  waste  lands,  of  which  the  clearance  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  district  officer,  unadvisable. 
And  in  the  case  of  other  kinds  of  lands,  a  majority 
of  the  landowners,  representmg  two  -  thirds  of 
the  revenue,  may  apply  to  the  deputy-commis- 
sioner to  have  a  tract  set  apart  as  village  forest. 
Squatting,  breaking  up  the  soil,  cutting  trees  or 
bnishwood,  barking  trees,  or  grazing  cattle  con- 
trary to  the  general  orders,  removing  dead  leaves 
or  kindlinff  fires,  are  j)rohibited  within  a  village 
forest.  Also  the  district  officer  can  require  the 
owner  of  any  cultivated  land  on  a  hill-side  to  take 
the  necessary  step  for  ensuring  the  stability  of  the 
soil ;  and  also,  in  case  of  erosion  of  a  river^s  banks, 
or  of  risk  of  torrent  action,  or  of  the  occurrence 
of  landslips,  to  enclose  and  plant  the  necessary 
area  in  such  manner  as  most  effectually  to  guard 
against  the  threatened  danger.  The  areas  so  en- 
closed are  to  be  regarded  as  a  reserved  forest,  and 
the  owner  is  to  be  compensated  as  though  it  were 
taken  up  for  a  public  purpose. 

The  forest's  wild  products  vary  in  different  parts, 
but  honey,  wax,  roots,  fruits,  gall  -  nuts,  ginger, 
tarmeric,  cardamoms,  dye -powder,  resin,  and 
Tarious  fibres  are  obtauied  yearly  from  the  forests 
of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Cinnamon  bark, 
cinnamon  fiower,  resins,  gall-nuts,  and  bamboo 
sprouts,  in  Malabar.  The  most  valuable  of  these 
products  is  cardamom;  but  a  large  quantity  of 
this  spontaneous  crop  is  never  gathered,  and  all 
efforts  to  collect  it  are  failures,  as  the  jungles  are 
nninhabited  by  human  beings,  and  wild  animals 
take  shelter  in  them.  Cinnamon  bark  and  flower 
are  procured,  the  former  by  stripping  the  trees, 
and  the  hitter  by  plucking  the  flowers  when  in 
blossom.  Nagabetta  (a  species  of  cane)  is  carried 
away  in  large  quantities  by  wayfarers  and  pilgrims 
frequenting  the  temple  at  Subramania.  where  they 
grow  largely.  The  Grovemment  of  Madras  have 
repeatedly  declared  that  they  will  not  sanction 
any  step  in  the  direction  of  monopolizing  the  forest 
products,  the  collection  of  which  affords  the  only 
emjfijojment  and  means  of  subsistence  open  to  the 
jnhabitants  of  wild  forest  tracts. 
The  gross  revenue  derived  from  the  Indian 


forests,  in  the  ten  years  1872  to  1881,  was 
£6,204,977,  and  the  charges  £4,207,554.  The 
importance  of  forests  to  tropical  climates,  as 
inducing  rain  and  preserving  surface-water,  is 
recognised.  The  extensive  clearing  of  a  country 
diminishes  the  quantity  of  running  water  that 
flows  over  it.  Rain  of tener  falls,  and  more  dew  is 
deposited,  in  well- wooded  countries  than  when  a 
country  is  naked ;  mountains,  when  covered  with 
their  native  forests,  gather  clouds  around  their 
summits,  condense  the  humid  particles  of  the  air, 
and  equalize  the  fall  of  rain;  lands  destitute  of 
the  shelter  of  trees  allow  of  a  more  rapid  evapora- 
tion ;  forests  preserve  the  surface  -  water,  and 
husband  and  regulate  its  flow. — Royle^s  Productive 
Resources  of  India;  M^CleUand;  Cleghom  in  Year- 
hook  ofFacU,  p.  208,  of  1868 ;  Scindian,  July  12, 
1856 ;  Annali^  Indian  Administration^  March  1861. 
FORMICIDJB,  an  extensive  family  of 
Hymenopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  section 
Aculeata,  sub-section  Heterogyna,  Latreille,  com- 
prising the  numerous  tribes  of  ants.  The  family  is 
distinguished  by  the  wingless  state  of  their  abortive 
females,  by  the  great  length  of  the  basal  joint  of 
the  antennse  in  the  females  and  the  neuters,  in 
which  they  are  elbowed  at  the  extremity  of  this 
joint,  and  by  the  first  or  the  first  and  second 

i'oints  of  the  abdomen  being  knotted ;  the  upper 
ip  of  the  neuters  is  large,  horny,  and  perpen- 
dicular, falling  between  the  jaws;  the  eyes  are 
rounded,  or  oval  and  entire,  the  form  of  these 
organs  varying  greatly  in  many  of  the  species. 
In  their  structural  character  the  Formicidae 
resemble  the  Tiphise  and  Daryli  belonging  to  the 
section  of  the  sand-wasps.  The  neuters  are 
smaller  than  the  males,  and  these  are  smaller  than 
the  females ;  the  abdomen  in  the  first  and  last  of 
these  sexes  is  coniposed  of  six  segments,  in  the 
male  of  seven.  The  females  and  neuters  are 
furnished  with  a  sting  in  many  of  the  species. 
Those  species  which  have  stings  emit  an  irritating 
fluid  into  the  wounds  which  they  make,  while 
the  stingless  species  discharge  a  red  transparent 
fluid  on  to  tne  skin,  causing  painful  blisters. 
The  various  genera  of  this  family,  according 
to  Latreille,  are: — Formica,  Polyergus,  Ponera, 
Myrmica,  and  Atta.  This  last  genus  differs  from 
Myrmica  only  in  having  very  short  palpi ;  the 
head  of  the  workers  is  generally  very  thick. 
The  Bd  Tribe  Formicites  contain  those  ants  that 
have  no  stmg,  and  the  abdominal  pedicle  is  of  one 
knot  only.  It  comprises  two  genera,  Polyergus 
and  Formica.  The  Formica  genus  is  distinguished 
by  having  the  footstalk  of  the  abdomen  composed 
of  a  single  joint,  the  mandibles  triangular,  and 
denticulated  at  the  edge.  The  females  are  desti- 
tute of  a  sting.  The  neuters  are  aboat  one-third 
of  an  inch  long,  of  a  black  colour,  with  the  thorax, 
abdominal  scale,  and  a  large  part  of  the  head  red. 
It  makes  its  large  conical  nest  in  the  open  ground 
in  woods,  etc,  amassing  together  large  quantities 
of  sticks,  straws,  etc.  Dr.  Jerdon  notices  in  India 
F.  ammon,  angusticoUis,  aasimilis,  carinata,  erne- 
rasoens,  oompressa,  hastata,  indifessa,  longipes, 
nana,  phyllophila,  reluoens,  rufo-glauca,  sex- 
spinosa,  smaragdina,  tunida,  vagans,  velox,  stricta, 
and  sylvicola.  The  fondness  of  F.  mdefessa, 
Sykes,  for  sweet  substances  is  very  great  F.  gigas 
is  more  than  an  inch  long. 

F.  compressa,  Fabr,^  well  known  as  the  black 
ant,  is  found  throughout  every  part  of  India 
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except  the  weetem  coast  It  liTes  in  very  name- 
rouB  Bodetiefl  in  the  groand,  the  entrance  to  the 
nest  being  often  round  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or 
dose  to  some  building.  The  warriors  are  very 
nomexous.  Their  food  is  chiefly  vegetable  secre- 
tions, sugar,  etc.,  and  Colonel  Sykes  has  given  an 
interesting  account  of  the  devastations  committed 
by  them  on  preserves,  sugar,  etc.  They  bite 
rather  severely,  but  the  pain  is  quite  momentary. 
At  certain  times  great  numbers  of  the  winged 
males  and  females  are  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the 
nest,  and  they  remain  there  for  several  days. 
When  they  take  wing,  they  do  so  in  vast  numbers, 
and  always  at  night. 

F.  smaragdina.  Worker,  the  red  ant  of  India, 
Dimiya,  SwQ.,  of  a  uniform  pale  rufous.  Male 
of  a  rufous  colour.  Female  of  a  pale  shining 
creen  colour.  The  red  ant  is  well  known  in 
Malabar  and  the  wooded  parts  of  India,  but  is 
rare  in  the  Karnatic.  It  forms  a  nest  of  living 
leaves,  which  it  draws  together  without  detaching 
from  the  branch,  and  unites  with  a  fine  white 
web;  sometimes  this  nest  is  above  a  foot  in 
diameter,  but  usuallv  smaller.  The  society  consists 
of  a  vast  number  of  individuals,  and  in  large  nesta 
are  many  females  and  males,  both  with  and 
without  their  wings  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
They  are  very  bold  and  pugnacious,  and  bite  very 
severely.  They  Uve  chieny  on  vegetable  secretions, 
and  are  very  partial  to  the  flowers  and  buds  of 
some  of  the  loranthi,  which  abound  on  the 
western  coast  They  often  form  a  temporary 
web  round  the  flowers,  or  sometimes  round  the 
fruit,  of  various  trees,  viz.  the  Eugenia  Malaccensis, 
Artabotrys  odoratiasima,  etc.,  apparently  onlv 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  undisturbed.  They  will, 
however,  luso  sometimes  feed  on  decaving  animal 
matter.  It  is  said  that  the  web  they  form  is 
occasionally  used  for  writing  on  in  the  N.W. 
Provinces  of  India,  and  that  these  ants  are  made 
use  of  to  destroy  a  nest  of  wasps  that  may  have 
established  themselves  in  a  house.  They  are 
said  to  destroy  all  the  wasps,  but  to  become  so 
infuriated,  that  their  own  indiBciiminate  attacks 
are  nearly  aa  bad  as  those  of  their  foes.  In  gardens 
they  are  most  partial  to  mango  trees,  but  in  the 
jungles  they  make  no  selection. 

F.  timida,  Jerdan,  the  small  red  ant,  has  all  the 
body  covered  with  long  scattered  hairs;  only 
found  on  the  Malabar  coast,  where  it  is  very 
common,  living  chiefly  on  vegetable  secretions. 
It  has  its  nest  under  ground.  It  is  timid,  if 
approached  or  touehed,  dropping  to  the  ground 
at  <mce  and  hiding  itself.  On  one  occasion  pigeon 
squabs  placed  in  a  room  on  the  floor  were  found 
killed  by  these  ante^  chiefly,  however,  the  warriors. 

F.  velox,  JerdoH,  colour  blackish,  abdomen 
greenish  pubescent  Yoy  common  in  Malabar, 
and  also  fonnd  in  the  Karnatic.  It  frequents 
flowers,  especially  delighting  in  those  that  have 
great  quantitiaa  of  poUen,  such  as  the  Cucor- 
bitaoeae,  Hibisci,  etc.  It  runs  very  speedily,  and 
is  very  easily  alarmed,  dropping  to  the  ground  on 
being  touched.    See  Ants ;  Insects. 

FORMOSA  or  Pahan  Island,  called  also  Ty- 
oan*  IS  about  210  miles  in  lenkh  from  N.N.EL 
to  S.S.W.,  its  south  poittt,  oaltod  the  Gape  of 
Fomosa,  being  in  lat  21''  68^'  N.,  long.  150'' 
58}' E.  Itis20to80mikBwide,aiidisl!raT6iaed 
down  its  centre  by  a  mountain  range,  whioh  rises 
t»8000  feeiin  the  south  and  12,000  feet  in  the 
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north  half:  the  valleys  and  higher  slopes  are 
clothed  witn  trees.    As  yet  only  35  epeeies  of  ils 
mammals  and  128  of  birds  are  known,  several  of 
them  identical  with  the  species  of  India  and  Malay 
Peninsula;  43  of  its  land  birds  are  peculiar  to 
the  island.     Formosa  is  part  of  a  chaiii  which 
lies  along  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  forma  a  dis- 
tinct and  well-deflned   ethnic   and  geographic 
group,  which  includes  all  the  Japanese  ana  Aino 
islands  from  Formosa  to  Eamtschatka ;  and  Mr. 
Logan  proposed  to  call  it  Aino-Japanoeia.    It  was 
known  to  the  Chinese  A.D.  1431.     It  was  held  by 
the  Dutch  for  a  short  time.    The  western  oo«t 
is  occupied  to  a  great  extent  by  recent  aettleis 
from    China,    but  the  interior  ia  inhabited  by 
several  rude  tribes,  whose  language  differs  from 
the    known    Formosa.      The    aborigines,   r^h^ 
Kebakn,  are  short  in  stature,  of  tawny  com- 
plexions, and  lank  hair.    Although  inhabiting  a 
great  and  fertile  island,  affording  to  all  appearance 
a  fair  opportunity  of  development,  they  have  newer 
made  any  progress  in  civilisation,  and  at  preemt 
seem  to  live  in  a  state  of  barbarism.    The  langunge 
of  Formosa,  according  to  M.  de  Roener,  iq^vpean 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Oceanic,  which,  however, 
belongs  to  a  state  intermediate  between  the  mono- 
tonic  and  the  inflectional ;   words  of  the  Makjan 
languages  are  to  be  found  in  the  language  of  the 
aboriginal   inhabitants.     In   the   north-weatem 
portion  of  the  island  sulphur  mines  are  froquently 
met  with,    presenting   biota   in   the    otherwise 
beautiful  scenery.    The  gigantic  laurels  from  which 
the  camphor  is  obtained  are  found  on  the  moui* 
tains  in  the  possession  of  the  aboriginea.     In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tamsuy  alone,  800,000  Iba.  of 
this  valuable  commodity  are  produced  annually. 
Petroleum  also  adds  to  the  nches  of  the  island, 
which,  both  from  its  natural  and  artifieial  pfo- 
ducts,  is  well  worth  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  to  obtain,  and  on  the  part  of  China  in 
defend.    Aralia  papyrifera  in  Formosa  does  not 
exceed  6  feet  hif^h.    Formosa  Pheasant  is  the 
Emplocamus  SwamhoiL — Ind.  Arch.  Sttpp.  ii  pp. 
318-358;   Japan,    410;    Loo-dtoo;    Har^mrS; 
Latham't  Descriptive  Ethnology ;  Adams  ;  CorMl 
Magazine ;  Jour.    Ind.   ArSi. ;   Marryat'e  Ind, 
Arch.  p.  41 ;  Dr.  CoUingumd,  Trans,  J?lfta.  So,  N 
S.  vi.  p.  139:  A.  IL  Wallace. 

FORREST,  Captain  THOMAS,  author  of 
Yovage  to  New  Guinea  and  the  Molaccaa  boat 
BaLunbanffan,  in  1774-76,  with  a  Yocalwdaij  of 
the  Maondano  Tongue^  Land.  1780. 

FORSKAL,  PETER,  a  native  of  Deninack  or 
Sweden,  who  travelled  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and 
wrote  the  Flora  iEgyptiaca,  Aiafaica,  and  other 
works. 

FORSTER,  GEORGE,  an  early  traveller  from 
India  to  Europe.  He  prooeeded  by  land  ln« 
Bengal  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  cmd  from  theaoe  hj 
the  CHrdmary  route  on  the  Volga,  etc,  to  Petoi»- 
burg,  in  the  year  1784.  He  avoided  the  ooontoy 
of  the  Sikhs.  He  wrote  Journeys  from  Boml 
through  Kashmir,  Afghanistan,  Herat,  Pem, 
Petersburg,  etc,  to  Ei^land,  Lond.  180a. 

FORSYTHIA  YIRIDISHTMA,  a  beamifid 
flowering  plant  of  China;  it  Womqmb  in  i 
time  Forsythia  sunpensa,  Swdih^  liea^ 
Chik.,  is  obtained  ia  Shen-si  and  oUmt 
provinoes;  the  frail,  laavesi  and  lopt  ava  w«i 
medicinally. — Smiik 

FORT  OEOBOE,  the  IcvtraaolBoiabi^.  JPbrt 


FORTUNE,  ROBERT. 


FOS8IL8. 


Glouoester,  a  fort  now  in  rains,  is  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Hooglj  riyer,  about  15  miloa  below  Cal- 
cutta. Fort  Golconda,  a  fortreBS  on  a  rooky  hill 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seena  river,  five  miles  W. 
of  the  city  of  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan;  its 
builder  is  not  known.  It  oonsiBts  of  an  enceinte, 
with  bastions  and  a  oitadeL  After  a  siege  of 
seven  months,  it  fell  by  treachery  in  the  end  of 
September  1687.  Fort  St  David,  a  place  in  the 
Kiumatic  at  Behoor ;  between  it  and  rondicherry, 
Major  Lawrence,  in  August  1762,  entirely  defeated 
the  French  army.  Fort  St.  George,  the  fortress 
at  Madras,  built  on  thepriociple  of  Yauban.  Fort 
Yiotoria,  the  name  given  to  Bancoote,  after  its 
surrender  to  Commodore  James  on  the  8th  April 
1766.  Fort  William,  the  fortrew  of  Calcutta ;  it 
was  constructed  by  Lord  Clive. 

FORTUNE,  ROBERT,  a  scientific  horticul- 
turist, who  collected  many  rare  plants  in  China, 
in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century ;  obiit  1880. 
His  first  voyage  was  made  in  1842,  for  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London.  During  four 
years'  wandering,  he  discovered  several  new 
useful  and  ornamental  plants,  which  now  add  to 
the  beauty  of  many  an  English  garden.  He  was 
in  1848  demited  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  upwards  of  20,000 
tea-plants,  eight  first-rate  manufacturers,  and  a 
large  supply  of  implements,  were  procured  from 
the  finest  tea  districts  of  China,  and  conveyed  in 
safety  to  the  Himalaya.  This  journey  occupied 
altogether  about  three  years,  and  he  returned  to 
England  at  the  end  of  1851.  He  was  deputed 
again  in  1852,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
collections  already  founa,  and  of  procuring  more 
tea-makers.  He  was  occupied  in  this  undertaking 
for  nearly  three  years,  and  the  result  of  his  mission 
was  considered  very  satisfactory.  His  fourth 
voyage  was  made  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  Government,  to  procure  a  very  large  supply 
of  tea-plants, for  trial  in  some  partsof  the  American 
Union,  and  other  choice  productions  desirable  to 
introduce.  He  wrote  B^dence  in  China,  and 
Wanderii^  in  China, 

FOSSILS.  Copal  occurs  fossil  along  with  lignite 
in  the  tertiary  beds  of  the  Malabar  coast  near 
Travancore,  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  It 
was  first  found  in  the  blue  clay  at  Highgate,  near 
London ;  it  occurs  also  at  Wochlow  in  Moravia. 
It  occurs  in  inregular  pieces  or  small  nodular 
masses.  Its  colour  is  yellowish  or  dull  brown, 
nearly  opaque  ;  lustre  resinous  ;  fracture  con- 
choidal ;  sp.  gr.  1046.  When  heated  it  yields 
an  aromatio  odour,  and  melts  into  a  limpid  fluid ; 
it  boms  with  a  yellow  flame  and  mucm  smoke. 
When  strongly  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it 
is  totallv  dissipated. 

Foesiis  are  very  abundant  in  Southern  Asia, 
all  along  the  seaboard;  west  of  Pondidherry, 
and  near  Trichinopoly ;  in  Hyderabad  and  the 
O^itral  FroviDoes ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbadda, 
in  all  the  coal  tracts,  in  the  Siwalik  Hills,  and  in 
BumuL  Of  those  found  in  Burma  by  Mr.  Oldham 
during  his  companionship  with  the  embassy,  he 
BO^es  the  following : — el^ohant  tuik  and  lower 
jaw;  mastodon  lower  jaw  and  molar  tooth; 
rhinoceros  tooth;  tapir  lower  jaw;  dear;  bus 
oat  merycopotamus,  portion  of  eranium;  garial 
fragments;  bones  of  the  paehydermata,  rumi« 
naate,  evooodile,  tortoise,  huge  tort<»se. 

Sv  Pioby  T.  Caailay   carried  on   eztensive 
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researches  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Falconer,  in 
the  fossil  remains  of  the  Siwalik  Hills.  They 
presented  to  the  British  Museum  an  extensive 
collection  of  fossil  mammalia  from  the  Panjab 
Siwalik.  At  Cutchavelly,  north  of  Trincomalee, 
is  a  bed  of  calcareous  day,  in  which  recent  shells 
and  crustaceans,  principally  Macrophthalmus  and 
Scylla,  are  found  in  a  semi-fossilized  state.  The 
breccia  at  Jaffna  and  the  arenaceous  strata  in 
the  western  coast  of  Manaar  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Galle  also  contain  recent  shells.  These 
fossils,  when  powdered,  are  used  by  the  Arabs 
as  a  specific  for  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  sali- 
gramma  which  the  saiva  and  vaishnava  Hindus 
worship  are  fossil  water-worn  ammonites,  found 
in  part  of  the  Gandak  river  in  Northern  India. 
The  bin-lung,  rori,  and  choolia  stones  found  in 
the  whir]po<3s  of  the  Nerbadda  and  Chambal 
rivers  are  also  worshipped  by  Hindus ;  but  they 
are  not  fossils,  merely  stones  rounded  by  attri- 
tion. Numerous  fossils  are  obtained  in  the  Baloti 
range  and  in  the  Shaikh  Booden  Hills,  which  may 
be  considered  offshoots  from  the  Salt  Range.  Fossils 
also  occur  in  the  Lagari,  Mazari,  and  Lower  Hills 
of  the  Sulimani  range.  A  species  of  echinus  is 
found  fossil  in  the  Lagari  Hills,  Imam  Bakhsh  Khan, 
and  Dehra  Ohazi  Khan,  and  the  curious  trilinear 
marking  on  it  are  compared  by  the  people  to  the 
impression  of  a  bird's  foot,  to  which  accordingly 
they  attribute  the  origin  of  these  fossils.  The 
natives  regard  the  larger  fossils  of  the  Masari 
Hills  as  the  petrified  clothes  of  fifty  betrothed  vir- 
gins, who,  while  bathing,  were  surprised  by  their 
future  husbands.  They  prayed  Heaven  to  grant 
them  a  covering ;  in  answer  to  this  the  earth 
swallowed  them  up,  and  their  clothes  became 
stones.  In  the  Panjab,  a  fossil  enorinite  is  used 
in  medicine,  under  the  name  of  Sang-i-yahudi, 
or  Jew^s  stone ;  and  the  Sangcha,  a  nummulite 
from  Dehra  Ghaai  Khan,  and  Sang-i-shad-naj, 
another  nummulite,  are  also  used  in  medicine. 

The  Dehli  system  of  hills  includes  those  of  the 
Debli,  Gurgaon,  and  Hissar  districts,  also  the 
Shekawati  Hills  in  Gurgaon,  which  ultimately 
become  fused  in  the  Aravalli  range.  Some  of 
these  hills  are  fossiliferous,  others  yield  metals, 
the  copper  of  Hissar  and  Sin^hana  in  Gurgaon 
district  belonginff  to  this  senes.  In  ot^er  por- 
tions marbles  and  freestone  are  found ;  and  the 
Kalyana  Hills  of  Dadri,  now  included  in  the 
Jhind  territory,  furnish  elastic  (micaceous)  sand- 
stone. 

Spiti  yields  ammoi^ites,  astarte,  belemnites, 
species  of  nucula,  othoceroe,  pholadomya,  rhyn- 
chonella,  and  spiiifer. 

The  Shih-yen  of  tiie  Chinese  are  fossil  shells, 
species  of  spirifer  and  rhynchonella,  used  medi- 
cmally.  Fossil  wood  is  found  abundantly  in 
Burma,  in  the  Kyen-dween,  and  Namloroong. 

Fossil  wood  in  the  sandstones  at  Trivicary  near 
Pondicheny,  at  the  village  of  Verdur  Yaludayur, 
four  miles  £•  of  Trivicary,  and  other  fossils  sent 
to  Britain  by  Mr.  Kaye  and  Mr.  Cunliffe,  were 
described  by  Mr.  Edward  Forbes.  The  Trivicary 
fossil  wood  IS  embedded  in  a  coarse  silicious  con- 
glomerate. The  conglomerate  in  Sind  consists 
chiefly  of  the  rolled  fragments  of  the  nummulite 
and  other  sub-adjacent  rocks.  In  the  cHff  at 
Minora,  nesr  Kurachee,  adjoimng  beds  of  oysters 
and  other  sea-shells,  in  situ,  along  with  fossil 
wood  like  thftt  of  Gairo^  and  foesiis  nearly  identual 
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with  thoae  of  Central  India,  Bnrma,  and  the 
Siwalik  range. 

The  fossils  of  Perim  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Gam- 
bay,  are  embedded  in  a  conglomerate,  consisting 
mostly  of  rounded  portions  of  trap  in  a  clayey 
cement,  and  along  with  these  are  numberless 
fragments  of  fossil  wood  The  wood  of  Perim  is 
nearly  all  rounded  at  the  extremities,  as  if  exposed 
to  the  action  of  running  water,  or  of  the  breakers 
of  the  shore.  It  is,  moreover,  full  of  worm-holes, 
aU  emanating  from  its  lower,  and  rising  and 
radiating  out  towards  its  upper,  surface,  as  if 
mineralized  and  hardened  subsequently  to  its 
being  placed  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  now 
found,— the  perforations  being  effected  while  it 
was  still  soft 

Fossil  wood  is  embedded  in  the  sandstone  in 
the  desert  between  Cairo  and  Suez.  The  beds 
of  sandstone  vary  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches 
to  100  or  200  feet,  are  composed  of  rounded 
or  07oidal  pebbles,  nearly  all  more  or  less 
quartzose;  the  Egyptian  jasper  bang  peculiarly 
abundant,  and  in  many  localities  embeaoing  silici- 
fied  truiis  and  fragments  of  trees,  all  sharply 
angtdar,  and  particularly  abundant  near  Jabl- 
Ahmar  near  Cairo  and  Wadi  Ansan,  about  8  hours' 
journey  to  the  eastward.  The  fossils  have  been 
left  on  the  surface  by  the  disintegration  of  the 
sandstone.— OW^awJ  (n  Yule's  Embassy;  Hand- 
hook  o/Panjab;  Dr.  J,  G.  Malcolmon;  Smith. 

FOTHERGILIJA  INVOLUCRATA.    Falc. 

Kilftr, Hind.  I  Chob-i-pau, .    .    .    Pkrs. 

Pishor,  Pa»eri, .     .       „      |  Po,  Sha,  Spilecha,        „ 

In  Kashmir,  it  forms  whole  tracts  of  low  jungle ; 
also  in  Ladakh  and  Kadak,  at  4400  to  5000  feet. 
In  general  form  it  resembles  a  ground  ash  or 
gigantic  hazel,  10  or  12  feet  high,  with  branches 
about  2}  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  fruit  in 
clusters  of  small  nuts.  Wood  very  hard,  resem- 
bling, but  darker  than,  box.  Messrs.  Rudall  and 
Rose  formed  a  portion  brought  to  England  by 
Mr.  Vigne  into  a  finely-toned  flute.  It  makes 
excellent  tent-pecs.— Fwie;  Falconar;  Clegkorn. 

FOUJDAR.  Hind.,  Peks.  A  person  in  mili- 
tary employ  in  the  Native  States  of  India,  but 
differing  greatly  in  grades  of  rank  ;  an  officer  of 
the  Moghul  government  having  police  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  a  district.  In  Rajputana,  the 
Foujdar  is  a  leader  of  the  vassals.  The  words  are 
Fouj,  an  arnoy,  and  Dar,  holder. 

FOUJDARI  ADALAT,  a  court  of  military  and 
criminal  law.  Courts  of  Sadr  and  Foujdari  Adalat 
existed  at  Culcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  until  the 
establishment  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature. 

FOULKES,  The  Reverend  THOMAS,  author 
of  the  Elements  of  the  Vedantic  Philosophy, 
Madras  1860 ;  A  Synopsis  of  Hindu  Systems  and 
Sects,  Madras  1860 ;  The  Elements  of  the  Saiva 
Philosophy,  Madras  1863. 

FOUNDLING  HOSPITALS,  and  poorhouses 
for  the  aged  poor,  and  leper  hospitals,  are  estab- 
lished in  China  and  throughout  the  British  Indian 
Einpire. 

FOUR,  4.  The  figure  4  surmounted  the  mono- 
gram of  the  E.  I.  Company,  meaning  unknown. 

FOURCROYA  CANTALA.    — ? 
Agaye  cantala,  JRoaA.  \  Aloe  Americana,  Rumph. 


Bilati  I 
American  aloe, 
Great  aloe,  .  . 
Simai  ka^y, . 


Bbnq. 
Eno. 

Tam. 


Bramha  rakahari,  . 
Kitta  nara,  . 
Samato,  .    . 
BalarakldM^ 


Tam. 

1*L. 


This  plant  flowers  when  10  or  15  years  old,  and 
when  20  or  30  feet  high. 

Fourcroya  Gigantea.  Vent  Simai  kaialay, 
Tam.  The  great  aloe,  one  of  the  AmaTyllacese, 
has  been  introduced  into  India  from  S.  America. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  leaves,  which  are  often  10 
feet  long.  It  yields  a  fibre  5  or  6  feet  long,  Bc»ne- 
what  finer  than  agave  fibre,  but  possessing  similar 
properties.  It  is  less  abundant  Uian  the  agave, 
but  is  as  easily  propagated.  In  preparing  its 
fibre,  called  aloe  fibre,  the  leaves,  cut  doae  U> 
the  stem,  are  placed  on  a  piece  of  board,  and 
beaten  with  a  short  stout  stick.  After  being 
thus  bruised,  the  pulpy  portions  are  scraped  oat 
with  a  blunt  knife,  and  the  fibres  are  sabaeqnently 
washed  in  clean  water  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Its 
long  and  strong  fibre  deserves  more  attentkHi 
than  is  given  to  it.  The  agave  and  fourcroya 
are  similarly  called  aloes,  and  their  fibres,  aloe 
fibre.  They  are  capable  of  enduring  a  great  variety 
of  climates,  and  are  all  rapidly  extending  over 
India ;  but  they  are  not  yet  sufliciently  abandant, 
the  Fourcroyagigantea  especially,  to  yield  the  fibre 
in  large  quantities. — M,  E.  J.  K     See  Fibres. 

FOWLS. 
Ei ;  Chuh-ye,  .    .    Chin.  I  Marghi,   ....  Hnm. 
Ouph, Heb.  I  Koli, Tax. 

Though  in  numerous  breeds  and  sub-breeds, 
aU  the  domestic  fowls  seem  to  have  dive^;ed 
from  a  single  type.  The  game  breed  is  from  the 
Gallus  Bai&va,  called  also  G.  fermginens.  Its 
feathers  are  closely  depressed  to  the  body ;  it  is 
indomitably  courageous,  evinced  even  in  the  dis- 
positions of  the  hens  and  chickens.  It  is  of 
various  colours. 

Mala^  fowl,  with  body  of  great  size,  dlBposition  saTafe. 
Cochm  or  Shang-hai  breed,  of  great  size,  of  Chinese 

origin,  and  dis^sition  quiet. 
Bantam  breed,  originally  from  Japan. 
Creepers  or  Jumpers,  from  Burma,  with  monstrofis 

abort  legs. 
Frizzled  or  £afir  fowls  of  India,  with  feathers  rerersed. 
SUk  fowls,  with  silky  feathering ;  and 
Sooty  fowiB  of  India,  the  hens  of  which  hare  a  white 

colour,  soot-stained,  black  skin  and  periostenm. 
Qallns  Sonneratii  does  not  range  into  the  narthem 

parts  of  India ;  part  of  its  hackles  oonsist  of  highly 

peculiar  horny  laminae,  and  it  is  not  now  beliered 

to  be  the  parent  bird  of  the  domestic  fowl. 
Qallus  Stanleyii  is  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  and  greatly 

resembles  the  domestic  fowl. 
Gkdlus  varius,  called  also  G.  fureaius,  ia  met  with  in 

Jara,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  as  far 

east  as  Flores.    It  has  green  plumage,  nnaeczatdl 

curb,  and  single  median  wattle. 
Gallus  Temminckii  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid. 
Gallus  BankiTa,  inhabits  rT.  India  as  far  west  as  Sind, 

ascends  the  Himalaya  to  a  height  of  4000  feet; 

inhabits  Burma,  the  MaUt  Peninsula,  Indo-Chinese 

countries,  and  the  E.  Archipelago  as  far  as  Hmgr. 

The  Europe  breeds,  Dorking,  Hamburgh,  An- 
dalusian,  Spanish,  Sultans,  Ptarmigan,  Ghoaon- 
dook,  Rumpless,  are  unknown  in  S.E.  Asia. 

A  long-tailed  variety  occurs  in  Oorea ;  tibe  kind 
with  feathered  legs,  known  in  England  as  Codun- 
Ghinese,  are  obtained  in  Ho-nan.  In  Gfaiiia,  a 
cock  is  used  in  oaths  and  sacrifices,  and  is  not  to 
be  used  on  ordinary  occasions.  Black-boned  fot^ 
are  in  Ghina  prized  to  make  soups  for  penaas 
with  lung  diseases. 

Fowls  are  not  mentioned  in  tiie  Old  Testament, 
and  are  not  figured  on  Egyptian  monumentiL 
They  are  figured  on  some  en  the  fiabfylonish 
cylinders,  b.c.  600  and  700.     The  loatitiiteB  of 
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FOX. 


PRANCE. 


Menu  permit  the  wild  fowl  to  be  eaten,  bat  forbid 
the  domestic  fowl,  and  Hindus  avoid  domestic  fowls 
and  fowls'  eggs.  At  the  present  day,  most  of 
the  pagan  tribes  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  from 
4"^  to  6°  south  of  the  equator,  hold  the  fowl  in 
aversion.  Cesar  informs  us  that  the  Celts  of 
Britain  would  not  eat  the  hare,  goose,  or  domestic 
fowL  The  Rajput  will  hunt  the  first,  but  neither 
eats  it  nor  the  goose,  sacred  to  the  god  of  battle 
(Uar),  and  rarely  the  domestic  fowl.  The 
domestic  fowl  is  eaten  freely  by  Mahomedans,  and 
they  are  largely  reared  for  the  table. 

Fowls  are  sacrificed  by  the  Yezdi  of  Kurdistan. 
The  Assyrians  worshipped  the  cock.  The  Jews 
of  the  East  offer  a  cock  for  man  and  woman  as  an 
atonement.  Socrates,  when  dying,  desired  a  cock 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  healtb.  Fowls  fatten 
best  when  kept  in  the  dark.  In  India  Uieir  eyelids 
are  sewn  together. 

Fowls'  Gizzard,  Ei-lui-kin,  Chun-pi  of  the 
Chinese.  The  inner  lining  of  the  gizzard  of  fowls 
is  peeled  off  and  dried,  and  given  medicinally  in 
dyspepsia,  spermatorrhoea,  and  urinary  disorders. 
— Darwin;  Tod's  Rajasthan;  Smith,  See  Cock; 
Gallus. 

FOX. 
Ttoaleb,  .     .     . 


Abab. 
Kenard,      .    .    .    .     Fb. 

Fuchs, Gbb. 

Shual, Heb. 

Lomri,  Nomri,    .     Hind. 

India  has  three  foxes, 

Vulpes  Bengalensis,  Shaw< 


Volpe,  Volpone,  .  .  It. 
Kokri,  ....  Mahb. 
Bobar,    .    .    .    Pushtu. 

Zorra, Sp. 

Tilki, Turk. 


Vulpes  oorsao,  Myth. 
V.  Bengalensii,    „ 
V.  IndicuB,  „ 

V.  kokree,  „ 

Bengal,  common  fox,  Eko. 


Canis  Bengalensia,  Oray, 
C.  kokree,  Sykes. 
C.  rufescenB,  Gray, 
Vidpes  Indicus,  „ 
Lomri,  Loomri,     .  Dukh. 
N^oomrii   ....      „       I 

Lives  in  the  entire  of  India  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  but  varies  both  in  size  and  colour  in 
different  localities ;  is  generally  of  a  greyish  brown 
with  a  fulvous  cast,  passing  in  some  cases  to 
Isabella ;  it  is  always  variegated  above  with  an 
intermixture  of  whitish  hairs.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  animal,  but  much  smaller  than  the  European 
fox,  with  a  short  head,  very  sharp  muzzle,  oblique 
eyes,  nut-brown  irides,  very  slender  legs,  and 
very  bushy  tail,  trailing  on  the  ground.  Its 
principal  food  is  rats,  land-crabs,  grasshoppers, 
beetles,  and  fruit ;  the  mango,  the  custard  apple, 
are  largely  eaten.     It  always  burrows  in  open 

Elains,  runs  with  great  speed,  doubling  like  a 
are ;  but  instead  of  stretching  out  at  first,  like 
the  hare,  and  trusting  to  its  turns  as  a  last  re- 
source, this  fox  turns  more  at  first,  and  if  it  can 
fatigue  the  dogs  it  then  goes  straight  away. 

Yulpes  flavescens,  Gray. 
Vulpes  montanus,  Hodgs,   |  Robur  in  Kandahar. 

Tins  species  is  numerous  in  the  valleys  around 
Kandahar,  hiding  in  burrows  and  in  holes  in  the 
rocks.  It  Ib  about  two  feet  long  from  the  nose 
to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  and  the  tail  is  about 
seventeen  inches  ;  height  at  shoulder,  about  fifteen 
inches.  Its  tail  is  yellowish ;  back  rather  darker, 
inclining  to  brown  ;  face  and  outer  side  of  fore 
legs  and  base  of  the  tall  fulvous;  spot  on  the 
side  of  the  face  just  before  the  eyes ;  the  chin 
(breast),  the  front  of  the  fore^legs,  a  round  sjpot 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  hind  foot,  and  the  tips 
of  the  hairs  of  the  tail  blackish ;  end  of  tail  white, 
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and  ears  externally  black.    The'skins  are  soft,  and 
are  made  into  the  nimchah  and  postin  overcoats. 

Yulpes  montanus,  Pearson^  the  hill  fox. 
Canis  montanus,  Peart,      I  Vulpes  montanus,  Oray, 
O.  Himalaions,  Ogilby,        \  V.  Nipalensis,  „ 

The  hill  fox  of  India  dwells  in  the  Himalaya, 
ranging  up  to  the  snow  limits ;  and  in  winter,  when 
the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  they  are  very  nume- 
rous about  Simla,  coming  close  to  the  houses  in 
search  of  offal.  Its  fur  is  exceedingly  rich,  dense, 
and  fine,  the  longer  sort  measuring  fully  two 
inches  upon  the  back,  and  the  inner  everywhere 
of  considerable  length,  and  of  a  woolly  character. 
General  colour,  p^e  fulvous;  head  mixed  with 
white ;  tail  bushy  and  white-tipped. — HorsfieUfs 
Cat, ;  Col,  Sykes ;  Jerdon, 

FOX  ISLANDS,  or  Aleutian  Islands,  in  the 
Northern  Archipelago,  on  the  west  coast  of 
America.  This  name  was  given  to  the  whole 
group  (16),  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
black,  grey,  and  red  foxes  with  which  they 
abound.    Lat  52'' 55' N. 

FRAG  ARIA,  the  strawberry  genus  of  plants, 
of  the  order  Rosacese.  Some  wild  species  occur  in 
India,  and  others  are  cultivated.  F.  Ghilensis, 
Ehr,,  the  Chili  strawberry,  was  brought  from  S. 
America.  F.  coUina  is  also  an  intro<mced  plant. 
F.  elatior,  Ehr,^  is  the  hautboy  strawberry  from 
America ;  and  F.  grandiflora  and  F.  majauf ea  are 
also  known,  as  also  F.  Roxburghii,  JV,  and  A,, 
the  F.  Indica  of  Roxburgh,  which  has  also  been 
daaeed  with  Duchesnea  and  Potentilhi,  srowing 
in  the  Neilgherries,  Dehra  Doon,  and  Kamaon. 
Fragaria  vesca,  Shie-mei,  Chin.,  is  the  wood 
strawberry. 

Fragaria  Indica.    Andr.    "Wild  strawberry. 
F.  Malayana,  Boxb. 
Duchesnea    fragarioides, 

Paljorof  .  .  .  Cbbnab. 
Kanzarof  .  .  Jhblcm. 
Ingrach,Tang,Tash,KANG. 

This  grows  wild  in  most  parts  of  the  Panjab 
Himalaya,  from  4000  to  12,000  feet,  in  Eamaon, 
Dehra  Doon,  Neilgherries,  and  Penang.  The 
fruit  is  excellent  when  gathered  dry^  but  is  largdy 
improved  bv  cultivation.    See  Strawberry. 

FRA  JOAN,  an  Augustine  monk,  who  reigned 
for  many  years  as  a  pett^  sovereign  on  the  i^and 
of  Sundwa,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

FRANCE,  a  country  of  Europe,  which,  in  the 
18th  century,  nobly  made  exertions  for  empire  in 
the  Eastw  They  occupied  Madagascar,  also  the 
Isles  of  Bourbon  and  France ;  formed  a  factory 
at  Surat  and  one  at  Masulipatam ;  were  repulsed 
at  Galle,  but  took,  and  again  lost,  Trincomalee  ; 
settled  at  Pondicherry,  which  they  surrendered 
to  the  Dutch.  They  took  and  abandoned  Surat, 
but  founded  Chandernuggur,  conquered  Mahe, 
obtained  Earikal,  repulsed  the  British  fleet  off 
Negapatam,  took  Madras.  Defeated  Maf uz  Khan 
near  Madras,  at  Sadras,  and  St.  Thomd,  but  were 
surprised  at  Cuddalore,  twice  repulsed  and  forced 
to  retire.  Thev  were  besieged  in  Pondicherry, 
but  repulsed  the  besiegers.  They  gained  the 
battle  of  Amboor,  when  AAwar-ud-Din  fell; 
surprised  the  camp  of  Morari  Rao ;  defeated 
Muhammad  Ali,  son  of  Anwar-ud-Din,  stormed 
Ginji :  defeated  Nasir  Juns ;  defeated  the  Britash 
at  volconda.  They  were  shut  up  at  Trichinopoly. 
where  they  were  twice  defeated  by  Clive,  ana 


D.  fragiformis,  Ihn. 
Potentilla    WaUichiana, 

Ser. 
Banun,  Musrini  of    Bavi. 
Banaphul  of     .     Sutlkj. 
Tawaiof.    .    .    Tr.-Ikd. 


FRANCE. 


FRANKLIN,  Major  J. 


retreated  to  Seringbam,  where  they  subsequently 
surrendered  to  the  British.  They  afterwards 
defeated  the  British  atViccrayaudi,  but  sustained 
a  defeat  from  them  at  Babur.  They  repeatedly 
defeated  the  Mahrattas,  obtained  great  power, 
under  M.  Bussy,  at  Hyderabad,  and  obtained  the 
cession  of  four  proyinoes  on  the  eastern  coast. 
They  defeated  the  British  at  Teruyadi,  but  were 
defeated  at  the  Golden  Rock,  at  the  Sugar-loaf 
Rock,  and  took  refuge  in  Seringham;  were  re- 
pulsed at  Trichinopoly,  but  surprised  the  British 
and  Oontapara;  maiae  peace  with  the  British, 
and  refused  to  aid  Suraj-ud-Dowla  against  the 
British.  Subsequentiv,  at  Negapatam,  they  were 
beaten,  but  took  Cuddalore  and  Fort  St.  Dayid, 
and  were  repulsed  from  Tanjore.  Thev  were  beaten 
off  Tianquebar,  at  Condore,  and  off  Fort  St  Dayid 
and  at  Wandiwash,  and  surrendered  Pondicherry. 
Thdr  efforts  ceased  from  the  16th  January  1761. 
By  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  Muhammad  Ali  was 
declared  an  independent  sorereign.  They  are  a 
braye  and  conquering  nation,  and  had  able  leaders, 
but  the  officers  under  Dupleix  and  Bussy  w£re 
inferior.  France  now  holds  the  island  of  Bourbon, 
or  Reunion,  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  also  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  at  Nossi  B^  the  island 
of  St.  Marie,  and  at  Bali  B^  ;  the  island  of  Mayotta, 
one  of  the  Comoro  group,  was  purchased  also,  in 
1841,  from  a  chieftain,  and  conyerted  into  a 
colony.  In  Cambodia  France  has  56,000  square 
miles  of  territory,  with  a  population  of  750,000 
souls,  and  exercises  a  protectorate  oyer  Annam. 

The  remaining  French  possessions  in  India 
consist  of  fiye  towns,  Chandemuggur,  Earikal, 
Pondicherry,  Yanaon,  and  Mahe.  The  total 
square  miles  of  these  is  191},  with  a  population  of 
203,887.  Pondicherry  was  restored  to  France  by 
the  peace  of  1763 ;  in  1778,  again  taken  by  Sir 
Hector  Monro,  to  be  restored  by  the  trea^  of 
peace  of  20th  January  1783.  Captured  again  in 
1793 ;  again  restored  by  the  peace  of  Amiens  in 
1801.  Recaptured  in  1803,  and  finally  restored 
in  1814  and  1815.  France  sends  annually  to 
British  India  aboye  half  a  million  sterling  of  mer- 
chandise, and  takes  to  the  yalue  of  eight  millions. 

During  their  greatest  efforts,  Admiral  de  la 
Bourdonnais  was  employed  by  sea,  and  Dapleix 
and  BuBsy  on  land.  Many  eminent  men  of  this 
nation  served  in  India, — the  younger  Lally,  Law, 
Dupleix,  Bussy,  De  Suffren,  De  Boigne,  Perron, 
La  Bourdonnais,  Dudrenec,  Jean  Baptiste,  Ray- 
mond, and  Bemadotte,  who  was  subseouently 
king  of  Sweden.  The  noticeable  era  of  the  French 
power  in  India  was  but  of  short  duration,  but 
remarkably  brilliant  while  it  lasted.  It  conmienced 
under  the  goyemment  of  M.  Dupleix  in  1749,  and 
was  extinguished  by  the  surrender  of  Pondicherry 
in  1761. 

In  1601  they  had  sent  two  ships  to  India 
from  St.  Maloes,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Bordelieu,  but  both  were  lost  off  the  Maldives. 
In  1604  Henry  iv.  incorporated  the  first  French 
East  India  Company,  which  the  minister  Colbert 
in  1664  re-established  on  an  improved  footing, 
granting  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  for  fifty  years. 
In  1668  Surat  was  selected  as  their  first  settle- 
ment; afterwards  Trincomalee  was  taken  from 
the  Dutch,  but  soon  again  recaptured.  In  1672, 
St.  Thom^,  now  a  suburb  of  Madras,  was  taken 
from  the  Dutch,  but  in  1674  it  was  agpun  restored 
to  them,  and  the  same  year  they  occupied  Pondi- 


cherry, which  they  continue  to  hold.  In  1688 
Aurangseb  ceded  Chandemuggur  to  the  Frendi 
Company ;  in  1727  the  Company  obtained  Maha^ 
which  the  nation  still  retains;  in  1789  they  pur- 
chased Karikal  from  the  ruler  of  Tanjore ;  and 
in  1752,  Tanam  and  Maaulipatam^  which  the 
French  had  seised  in  1750,  were  ceded  to  them, 
the  former  definitely. 

Between  1785  and  1754,  Messrs.  Domaa  and 
Dupleix  contributed  greatly  to  uphold  the  French 
power.  Dupleix  was  appointed  goyemor  of  Ghaa- 
demuggur  m  1780,  goyemor  of  Pondicherry  in 
1742  and  1746.  In  1798  (19th  May)  the  French 
nation  inyaded  Egypt ;  and  in  1801  an  Indian 
contingent,  under  Sir  Dayid  Baird,  sailed  for 
Egypt,  where  they  arrived  on  the  8th  June.  It 
returned  from  Egypt  in  July  and  August  1803. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  retumed  to  France,  October 
1799.  On  the  22d  October  1798,  Colonel  Roberta 
surrounded  and  disarmed  the  French  troops, 
11,000  strong,  at  Hyderabad. 

FRANCKLIN,  Major  WILLIAM,  of  the 
Indian  army,  author  of  Histoty  of  Shah  Alam; 
Memoirs  of  George  Thomas ;  Obseryatiaiia  in  a 
Tour  from  Bengal  to  Persia  in  1786-87 ;  with 
Account  of  the  Remains  of  Persepolis,  Lond. 
1790 ;  Tracts,  Political,  Geographical,  and  Com- 
mercial, on  the  Dominion  of  Aya  and  the  North- 
western parts  of  Hindustan,  8yo,  Lond.  1811. 

FRANKINCENSE. 
Kundiir,  ....  DuKH.  j  Kamanan,  Haiuui,MALAT. 

Encens, Fb.    Minan,  Kamajran,       ., 

Incenso,  .    .    .     It.,  Sp.  |  Kandiioam,  .     .     .    Tajl 

Of  this  there  are  seyeral  kinds  in  commerca 
The  best  are  the  Arabian  or  tear  olibannm,  the 
African,  and  the  East  Indian  or  st^lactitic. 
Olibanum  and  b^dellium,  fragrant  resins  from 
species  of  Boswellia,  are  obtained  in  India  from 
the  Boswellia  glabra,  and  the  gum-resin  of  the 
Canarium  strictum,  Rozb.,  is  also  fragrant.  The 
oleo-resin  of  the  Abies  excelsa,  or  Norway  spruce 
fir,  is  known  as  common  frankincense ;  and  in 
India  the  oleo-resin  of  Pinus  longifolia  is  also  so 
called.  Some  of  the  frankincense  of  European 
markets  is  doubtless  obtained  from  the  Jnniperus 
lycia ;  and  a  tree  of  America  is  called  the  fnnk- 
incense  pine. 

The  substance  called  Eundricum  by  the  Tamil 
people  is  yery  common  in  the  Indian  basan,  and 
is  used  as  an  incense  in  religious  ceremonies 
equally  by  the  Hindus  and  Portuguese  Christiana, 
being,  though  not  quite  of  so  grateful  an  odour, 
cheaper  than  benzoin.  It  is  supposed  by  the 
Mahomedan  medical  men  to  be  a  species  of  oli- 
banum,  and  they  giye  the  name  of  Kundur  to  both ; 
but  it  is  yery  unlike  olibanum  in  its  appearance, 
being  always  seen  in  pretty  large  agglutinated 
masses,  composed  of  light-brown  and  yellowish 
tears,  and  haying  a  strange  stony  kind  of  hardness 
when  pressed  betwixt  the  teeth;  whereas  the 
olibanum  is  in  separate  small  roundish  balls  or 
large  grains,  which  do  not  giye  the  same  sensatm 
on  being  chewed,  nay,  eyen  stick  to  the  teeth. 
The  Kundiicum  is  generally  brought  to  Southen 
India  from  Madu^ascar,  from  the  coast  ci  Bocneo, 
and  also  from  Pedir  on  the  island  of  SumataL 
Common  frankincense  or  thus  is  a  spontaneooi 
exudation  from  the  spruce,  the  Abiea  exoeLnLi>.C. 
— iliw.  Mat  Med.  p.  16 ;  Birdwood^  Vea.  Ptod. 

FRANKLIN,  Majob  J.,  an  officer  of  the  fndiaii 
army,  author  of  Memohr  on  Bondelkhand ;  tiko 
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FRASER,  JAMES. 


FREYCINETIA  BAUERIANA. 


wrote  on  tiie  geology  of  Bundelkliand,  and  on  the 
Puntia  diamond  mines. 

FRASER,  JAMES,  author  of  History  of  Nadir 
Shah,  and  a  Short  History  of  the  Moghnl  Emperors, 
Lcmd.  1742. 

FRASER,  JAMES  BAILLIE,  author  of  Joomey 
from  Constantinople  to  Tehran,  and  Travels  in 
Peraia ;  also  "nraTels  in  the  Oac^ian  Provinces  of 
Penia;  also  Joomal  of  a  Tour  through  part  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  to  the  Source  of 
the  Rirers  Jumna  and  Ganges,  4to,  Loud  1820 ; 
alao  Narratiye  of  a  Journey  into  Khorasan  in 
1821-22,  with  an  Account  of  the  Countries  to  the 
N.E.  of  Persia,  4io,  Lond.  1825 ;  also  Travels  in 
Koordistan,  Mesopotamia,  etc.,  with  Sketches  of 
the  Character  ana  Manners  of  the  Koordish  and 
Arab  Tribes,  2  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1840. 

FRASERPET  or  Khushhal  Nuggnr,  a  town  in 
Coorg,  19  miles  N.  of  Mercara,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Cauvery,  in  lat.  12^  26'  N.,  long.  76*^  5'  E. 
It  was  named  Khushhal  Nuggar  by  Hyder,  but 
takes  the  name  of  lieutenant-GenenLl  Eraser,  the 
first  Commissioner  of  Coorg. 

FRAXINUS,  the  ash  tree,  Araa  of  the  Arabs, 
and  Oren  of  the  Hebrews.  Two  species  of  the  genus 
FrazinuB  grow  in  the  Western  Himalaya, — F.  flori- 
banda,  or  large  ash,  and  F.  xanthylloides,  or  crab 
ash.  They  grow  in  the  Mehra  forest,  near  Abbota- 
bad,  Hazara ;  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej  there 
is  abundance  of  yew  and  olive,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  box  and  ash,  the  ash  and  olive  near  the 
riyer,  but  the  box  and  yew  on  the  higher  slopes, 
2000  feet  or  more  above  the  Sutlej.  The  larger  ash 
and  ye  ware  much  esteemed  for  jampan  poles,  hefts, 
and  tool  handles,  etc. ;  and  the  larger,  in  colour, 
grain,  and  toughness,  resembles  the  English  ash, 
and  makes  gocd  walking-sticks.  Some  species  of 
ash  are  remarkable,  like  the  sugar  maples,  to  which 
in  some  respects  they  are  alli^,  for  the  sweetness 
of  their  sap,  which  on  concreting  by  exposure  to 
the  son  is  known  as  manna.  To  the  two  species,  F. 
rotnndifolia  and  F.  florifera,  and  probably  also  to 
other  species,  we  owe  the  manna.  Ornus  florifera, 
the  flowering  ash  tree,  grows  in  the  mountains  of 
the  south  of  France ;  and  F.  rotundifolia  (Ornus 
rotnndifolia),  the  round^leaved  manna  ash  tree,  is 
a  native  of  Calabria  and  Sicily.  The  wax  insect 
tree  of  China,  F.  Chinensis,  grows  abundantly  on 
the  banks  of  ponds  and  canals  in  the  province 
ofChe-kiang.  When  the  insect,  Coccus  pefa.  West-- 
woody  is  fnUy  developed^  the  trees  seem  as  if 
oorered  with  flakes  of  snow.  The  wax  is  of  great 
▼alne  in  Chinese  commerce,  and  a  small  portion  is 
exported. — Fortune^s  Residence^  p.  146 ;  Cat  Cat, 
Ex.  1862 ;  Ckghom.  P.  Rep. ;  Royle,  Him,  Bat, 
p.  266 ;  O'Sh,  p.  434. 

FRAXINUS  FLORIBUNDA.     Wall. 


FRAXINUS  XANTHOXYLLOIDES. 
F.  Mooiotof  tiana,  Wall 


Si]mu»  Shumn, 

Chenab. 

Sunnu,    .    . 
Ugai,  Shing, 

.    .   Ravi. 

Sum,    .    .    . 

.  Jhslum. 

.  Tb.-Iitd. 

Hum,  Hamu, 

.  Eanoba. 

Banash,  .    . 

it 

The  large  ash  is  found  on  the  Thandiani  and 
Modipura  ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  but  not  in 
Kaghan.  It  is  a  handsome  tree,  with  a  deeply 
furrowed  bark,  growing  to  15  feet  in  girth  and 
120  feet  high.  The  wood  is  excellent,  possessing 
most  of  the  qualities  of  European  ash.  It  is  valued 
for  jampan  poles,  ploughs,  platters,  spinning- 
whe^  etc.,  and  in  Kashmir  is  reckoned  by  far 
the .  best  wood  for  oars. — /.  L.  Sletearty  M.D. ; 
Cleghorn,  Panjdb  Report,  pp.  80,  177. 


Buiru,  Sandal,  , 
Shangal,  .    . 
Grab  ash, 
Nuch,  Hanuz, 
ShiUi,  .    .    . 
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.  "eno, 
Jheldm. 


Ghijla,  Chuj, 
Siju,  .  .  . 
Chum,  Thum, 
Shang,      .    . 


Wall. 
Kakoba. 

SCTUEJ. 

Tb,-Ind. 


The  crab  ash  is  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree.  It 
grows  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  and  is  found  in  the 
Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur  and  Sungnam  at 
an  elevation  of  7000  feet,  and  in  Tibet  up  to  12,000 
feet.  It  rarely  reaches  a  girth  of  5  feet  and  25 
feet  high.  The  wood  is  small,  but  hard,  heavy, 
and  strong,  mostly  used  for  walking-sticks, 
hefts,  handles,  etc.,  and  for  fuel.  Cleghom  states 
that  it  is  at  times  used  for  jampan  poles. — J,  L, 
Stewart^  M,D,;  Cleghom,  Panj.  Report,  p.  64. 

FREDERICK.  Csesar  Frederick,  a  VenetiaQ 
merchant,  in  1563  travelled  by  way  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  India,  and  on  to  Pegu  in  1568.  The 
account  he  gives  of  his  travels  was  trtuoslated 
into  English  in  1588,  by  Thomas  Hichoch.  He 
describes  Cambay,  Ahmedabad,  and  Goa,  and 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  commerce  of 
regu.  It  had  previously  been  visited  by  Antonio 
Correa,  who,  shortly  after  the  occupation  of  Malacca 
by  the  Portuguese,  was  despatched  thither  with 
the  view  of  establishing  trade  with  Burma.  It 
was  subsequently  (1583)  visited  by  Gaspare  Balbi ; 
and  his  Yiaggio  dell'  Indie  Orientale  and  Cseaar 
Frederick's  Narratives  are  the  best  notices  we  pos- 
sess of  this  country  until  the  publication  of  the 
modern  works  of  Symes  and  Phayre. 

FREGILUS  GRACULUS,  the  chough,  is  found 
on  high  mountains  and  sea-cli£Fs  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  is  common  in  high  Central  Asia,  the 
Himalaya,  Afghanistan,  etc. ;  as  is  also  another 
chough,  Pyrrhocorax  alpinus,  of  the  Swiss  Alps 
and  Pyrenees. 

FRENCH  BEANS,  haricots. 
Faginoli,     ....     It.  |  Judia, SP* 

Contain  much  nutritive  matter,  and  are  most 
desirable  for  the  food  of  troops. 

FRERE,  Sir  HENRY  BARTLE,  K.C.B.,  an 
eminent  Bombay  civil  servant.  Commissioner  of 
Sind,  Member  of  the  India  Council,  afterwards 
€k)vernor  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  He  went  as 
envoy  to  the  sultans  of  Zanzibar  and  Muscat,  with 
the  humane  object  of  endeavouring  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  slave-tiade.  He  reported  that  from  the 
remote  island  of  Johanna  to  the  Persian  Gulf  there 
are  some  rulers  who  are  ashamed  of  and  abjure 
slave  traffic ;  that  the  prince  who  reigns  at  Muscat 
had  not  shrunk  from  declaring  the  freedom  of 
every  slave  who  shall  land  in  Us  territory ;  and 
that  Colonel  Pelly  had  induced  the  Arab  chiefs  of 
what  was  once  the  pirate  coast,  to  renew,  confirm, 
and  extend  their  engagement& 

FRESCO  PAINTINGS  cover  the  walls  of  the 
caves  of  Ajunta;  the  walls  of  the  mosque  of 
Wazir  Khan  at  Lahore  are  also  covered  wi<^  them. 

FREYCINETIA  BAUERIANA,  the  Norfolk 
Island  grass  tree,  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Pandanese 
or  screw  pines.  Its  stem  is  marked  by  rings 
like  the  caobage  tree,  where  the  old  leaves  have 
fallen  off ;  and  it  lies  on  the  ground,  or  climbs 
like  ivy  round  the  trees.  The  branches  are 
crowned  with  crests  of  broad  sedge-like  leaves, 
from  the  centre  of  which  the  flowers  arise,  the 
petals  of  which  are  a  bright  scarlet,  and  the 
sepals  green ;  and,  when  they  fall  off,  clusters 
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appear  of  three  or  fonr  oblong  pulpy  froit,  four 
inches  in  length,  and  as  much  in  circumference. 
— KeppeVs  Ind,  Arch,  ii.  p.  284. 

FRIGATE  BIRD,  the  Attagen  aquilus,  L.,  and 
Tachjpetes  aquila,  Illiger,  is  also  called  the  sea 
hawk,  also  man-of-war  bird  and  the  boatswain. 
It  has  short  feet,  and  cannot  swim  or  dive.  It  is 
intermediate  between  the  predaceous  sea  and  land 
birds.  It  attacks  the  smallest  birds,  and  makes 
other  fishing  birds  abandon  their  prey.  It  takes 
extended  flights,  and  is  of  great  endurance,  rising 
to  vast  heights  in  the  air.  It  ranges  through  aU 
tropical  seas,  and  has  been  seen  400  leagues  from 
land,  but  sailors  say  it  returns  to  land  every  night 
Its  expanded  pinions  measure  14  feet  from  end 
to  end.     A.  minor  occurs  in  Australian  seas. — Ben. 

FRINGILLID^,  a  family  of  small  birds,  which 
ornithologists  arrange  into  six  sub -families,  viz. 
the  Ploceinse  or  weaver  birds,  the  Estreldinte  are 
the  munia  or  amadavads  and  wax  bills,  the 
Passerinse  or  sparrows, the  Emberizinse  or  buntings, 
the  Friogillinee  or  finches,  and  the  Alaudinse  or 
larks.  The  weaver  birds  build  nests  of  strips  of 
leaves  or  grass  interwoven  together.  The  amada- 
vads are  social  little  birds.  The  sparrows  also  are 
social,  many  of  them  preferring  to  dwell  in  towns. 
The  ortolan  bunting,  E.  hortulana,  Z.,  occurs  in 
the  west  of  India ;  the  Fringillinse,  comprising  the 
grosbeaks,  crossbills,  rose-finches,  and  bullfinches, 
and  the  larks,  are  often  kept  as  cage-birds.  Frin- 
gilla  montifringilla,  the  mountain  finch  of  Europe, 
N.  Asia,  Japan,  Asia  Minor,  Afghanistan,  Kashmir, 
W.  Himalaya,  is  a  winter  visitant  in  Britain,  and 
the  European  Montifringilla  nivalis  has  been 
obtained  at  Kandahar. 

FROG  -  FISH,  Cheironectes,  sp.,  the  frog-fish 
of  the  British  in  India,  belongs  to  the  family  of 
Lophiadae  or  anglers^  Lophius  histrio  and  others, 
ana  species  are  met  with  in  many  seas.  In  this 
group  the  bones  of  the  caipus  form  arms  that 
support  the  pectoral  fijis,  and  enable  these  fishes 
to  walk  along  the  moist  ground.  C.  immaculatus, 
Ruppell,  has  feet  or  claws  rather  than  fins.  Hart- 
wig  mentions  a  frog-fish  of  the  Asiatic  islands  and 
the  southern  hemisphere,  as  remarkable  for  its 
hideous  appearance  and  its  capability  of  surviving 
for  several  days  on  land.  Its  pectoral  fins  are  so 
placed  ihAt  it  can  crawl  about  on  land. — Tennant's 
Ceylon,  p.  830. 

FROGMOUTH,  species  of  birds  of  the  genera 
Batrachostomus  and  Otothrix. 

FROGS. 

.    .  It. 
.    .Sp. 


Ranocchia, 
Kana,   .    . 


Grenouille,  ....   Fa. 

FroBch Geb. 

Mendak, ....   Hind. 

Frogs  are  very  common  in  all  the  south  and 
east  of  Asia.  They  belong  to  the  reptile  sub-class 
Batrachia,  and  order  Batrachia  salienta.  The 
Malabar  bull-frog,  Hylorana  Malabarica,  occurs 
in  several  parts  of  the  Peninsula  of  India.  The 
Rana  cutipora  occura  in  Ceylon  ;  it  was  named  by 
Mr.  Blyth  Rana  robusta.  The  little  tree-frogs, 
Folypedates  maculatus.  Gray,  shelter  themselves 
beneath  leaves  from  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and 
several  species  of  Folypedates  occur  in  this  recion. 
The  toes  of  the  tree-frogs  terminate  in  mscs. 
Many  of  the  small  tree-frogs  are  mimickers.  When 
seen  in  their  natural  attitudes,  they  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  beetles  or  other  insects  sitting 
npon  leaves.  Several  species  of  toads  occur  in 
Ceylon,  but  the  more  common  arc  Buffo  melano- 


stictus,  Kelaartii,  and  asper.  As  in  Europe,  so  in 
India,  these  harmless  creatures  have  ever  been 
counted  poisonous.  In  Ceylon  this  error  is  as  old 
as  the  Sd  century  b.c.,  when,  as  the  Mahawansa 
tells  us,  ch.  XX.  p.  122,  the  wife  of  \ang  Aaoko 
attempted  to  destroy  the  great  Bo  Tree  (at 
Magadba)  with  the  poisoned  fang  of  a  toad. 
Frogs  are  eaten  in  Europe,  in  India  by  the  faoai- 
blest  of  the  races,  by  many  of  the  Burmeee,  and 
in  China  by  all  classes.  In  Southern  India,  on 
Fridays,  in  the  convents,  Chriatian  ladies  frsm 
Europe  use  them.  They  are  caught  in  Chint 
by  tying  a  worm  or  a  young  frog  just  emerged 
from  tadpole  life  by  the  waist  to  a  fish  -  Ime, 
and  lobbing  him  up  and  down  in  the  grass  and 
grain  rice-fields  where  the  old  croakers  are  went 
to  harbour.  As  soon  as  one  sees  the  young  frog, 
he  makes  a  plunge  at  him,  and  swallows  him  wbde, 
whereupon  he  is  immediately  conveyed  to  the  frofr- 
fisher's  Dasket,  losing  his  life,  lib^ty,  and  Inndi 
together,  for  the  bait  is  rescued  from  his  maw, 
and  used  again  as  long  as  life  lasts.  Froos,  says 
Fortune,  are  in  great  demand  in  aU  the  Chinese 
towns,  both  in  the  north  and  south,  wherever  he 
had  been,  and  they  were  very  abundant  in  Nan-tso. 
They  abound  in  shallow  lakes  and  rioe-fidds,  and 
many  of  them  are  very  beautifully  coloured,  and 
look  as  if  they  had  been  painted  by  the  hand  id  a 
first-rate  artist.  The  vendors  of  these  animals 
skin  them  alive  in  the  streets  in  the  most  unmerci- 
ful and  apparently  cruel  way.  They  are  brought 
to  market  in  tubs  and  badcets,  and  the  vendor 
employs  himself  in  skinning  them  as  he  sits 
making  sales.  He  takes  up  the  frog  in  his  left 
hand,  and  with  a  knife  which  he  holds  in  hisri^t 
chops  off  the  fore  part  of  its  head.  The  skin  k 
then  drawn  back  over  the  body  and  down  to  the 
feet,  which  are  chopped  off  and  thrown  away.  The 
poor  frog,  still  alive,  but  headless,  skinless,  and 
without  feet,  is  then  thrown  into  another  tnh, 
and  the  operation  is  repeated  on  the  rost  in  ihe 
same  way.  Every  now  and  then  the  artist  lays 
down  his  knife,  and  takes  up  his  scales  to  weigh 
these  animals  for  his  customers  and  make  his  sales. 
Everything  in  that  civilised  country,  whether  it  be 
gold  or  silver,  geese  or  frogs,  is  sold  by  weight 
Boiled  frogs  in  a  Burmese  bazar  are  exposed  for 
sale  among  other  articles  of  food.  The  Fyxi« 
cephalus  adspersus  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  MaUa-metlo 
of  the  Bechuana  of  S.  Africa,  when  cooked,  looks 
like  a  chicken.  The  length  of  the  head  and  body 
is  5}  inches,  and  the  hihd  legs  are  6  inches  long. 
During  the  dry  months  they  conceal  themselTes 
in  holes  which  they  make  at  the  foot  of  bushea — 
Williaui^  Middle  Kingdom^  ii.  p.  46;  ^  Ra, 
among  the  Chin,  pp.  45,  343;  Tennanfs  Ce^Um; 
Livingstone,  See  Reptiles. 
FRUIT. 


IfALAT. 


Sra. 
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Samar,  Thamar,    .  Arab. 

Athi, BuRV. 

Ooft, DuT. 

Obst,  Fruchte,  .  .  Geb. 
Phal,  Mewa,  .  .  HiXD. 
Frutta,  Fruttc, .  .  It. 
Fraotom, ....  Lat. 
Fal Mahr. 

The  better  known  of 
Asia  are  as  under  :^ 

Custard-apple,  Anona  Jaek,  Artocarpiis  iatiBt- 

squamoca.  folia. 

Boorscm,  A.  moricata.  Breadlrait,  A.  la 

Bullockheart,A.retiou2ata.  A.  < 


Bus, 

Bar,  Mewa,  .  . 
Owoflchtich,  .  . 
Fruta,  .... 
Eai,  Pallam,  .  . 
Pandu.  abo  Kaia, 
Yemiah,  Heyve, . 


the  fruits  of  the  &E.  et 


PRUIT. 


FRtJlT. 


Canlnbola^  ATerrhoa 

3ilu]ibi,  A.  bilimbi. 
Bengal  eunants,  Carufla 

carandaa. 
CJhestrjf  Genmu, 
Chestnut,  Oastanea  Marta- 


Mangoaiedn,    Gareinia 

mangostana. 
Water  melon,  Citrallas 

cucnrbita. 
Muak   melon,    Cuoamia 

melo. 
Mulberry,  Moms  Indioa. 
Oleaster   plum,   Eleagnns 

conferta. 
Pawpaw,  Carica  papaya. 
Pear,PyTU8. 
Pierardia  fmit,  Pierardia 

sapota. 
Pine-apple,  Ananai  BatiTns, 

Bromelia  ananas. 
Plantam,Mu8aparadifliaca. 
Pomegranate,  Ponica 

granatum. 
Rambatan,  Nephelium 

lappaoenm. 
Baspberry,  Rubns,  9p, 
Boselle,    Hibiscus   aab- 

dariffa. 
BoeeapplejEneeniajambos, 

JamboBa  vulgaris. 
Jambo  fruit,  E.  jambolana. 
Malay  apple,  £.  jambosa, 

£.  MalaooenBis. 
Doricum  Indlcum. 
Strawberry,  Fragaria,  sp. 
Sapodilla  plum,  Achras 

Bapota. 
Foetid  steroulia,  Sterculia 

foetida. 
Budh's  cocoanut^  S.  alata. 
Tamarindus  Indicus. 
Tripbasia  trifoliata. 
Uvaria  grandiflora. 
Walnut,  Juglans  regis. 
Wahiut  Peffu,  J.  tricocca, 

ta  soung-let-wah. 
Whortle  berry,  Thibaudia 

lorantbifolia. 
Willougbbeia  Martabanica. 
Wood -apple,  Feronia 

elephantum. 


Chocolate  nut  tree,  Theo- 

broma  cacao. 
JDoable  -  leaved  citron, 

Citms  torosa. 
Omnge,  O.  aursntium. 
Bweet  limes,  G.  limetta. 
Shaddock,  G.  deoumana. 
CStron,  0.  medioa. 
Small  lime,  G.  bergamia, 

C.  acida. 
Isynse  lime,  G.  bergamia. 
Lemon,  G.  limonnm. 
Cocoaaut,  Gooos  nucifera. 
I>oxian,  Durio  sibethinns. 
Fi^trees,  Ficus  carica,  lan- 

oeolata,  glomerata,  and 

maorophylla. 
Hog  plum,Spond]as  mangi- 

fera. 
Otaheite  goosebeny,  Gicoa 

disticha. 
Brazil  goosebeiryfPbysalis. 
Granadilla,  Pasdflora 

qnadrangularis. 
India  grape,  V ids  Indica. 
Grape  vine,  V.  vinifera. 
Guava,  Psidium  pyriferum 

(white). 
Onava,  P.pomifemm  (red). 
lioeehee,  Nephelium  lichi. 
liOMiuat,   Enobotiya 

japoniea. 
Mango,  Mangifera  Indica. 
Mango,  M.  eylvatica. 
Horse  mango,  M.  foetida. 
Opposite   leaved   mango, 

Oambeesedea    oppositi- 

folia  (mangifera). 

In  few  natural  prodnctg  is  India  more  prolific 
than  in  its  fruits.  The  pine-apple,  mango,  mangos- 
teen,  jambo,  tamarind,  orange,  strawbemes,  dorian, 
gnaya,  jack,  grapes,  figs,  peaches,  pomegranate, 
apricot,  apple,  pear,  and  loquat  are  amongst  the 
Mat  known,  besides  an  infinite  variety  of  smaller 
fmitB,  partaken  of  by  the  natives,  either  dried  or  in 
their  curries.  To  the  north,  and  in  the  hill  dis- 
tricts, peaches,  grapes,  figs,  eta,  are  both  abun- 
dant iuid  of  good  quality.  In  the  south  and 
eeDtral  parts  of  Hindustan  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  general  use  amongst  the  people  are  the 
melon,  gourd,  encumber,  water-mdon,  plantain, 
guava,  jujube,  cnstard-apple,  and  fig.  In  some 
of  the  hill  districts  the  wild  raspberry  and  a 
ipeciea  of  gooseberry  are  found  in  great  abundance 
and  of  good  qualitv.  On  the  N.W.  of  India,  in 
parts  of  the  Panjab,  Himalaya,  in  Kashmir  and 
m  Afghanistan,  the  fruits  preferred  by  Europeans 
are  more  plenttful.  In  Kashmir  the  fruits  which 
attain  maturity  are  the  apple,  pear,  quince,  peach, 
apricot,  plum,  almond,  pomegranate,  mulberry, 
walnut,  hazel-nut,  pistachio,  and  melon.  The 
gilaa  cherry  is  indigenous,  and  is  cultivated  in 
orchards.  The  buUace,  Prunus  insitita,  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  a  wild  state.  The  vine  is  exten- 
Bvely  cultivated. 

In  Kashmir  there  are  four  varieties  of  walnut ; 
one  of  these  grows  wild  in  the  forest,  and  the 
others  are  cultivated.  The  former  is  venr  tiny, 
uid  the  scanty  kernel  is  encased  in  a  thick  shell. 
One  of  the  horticultural  species  is  very  much 
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superior  to  the  others ;  it  is  the  Kaghazi  Tfrom 
Kaghaz,  paper),  because  the  shell  is  as  thm  as 
paper,  and  can  easily  be  broken  by  the  hand.  The 
superiority  of  this  species  is  attributed  to  its 
having  been  originally  engrafted;  but  though 
now  raised  from  seed,  it  does  not  become  deterio- 
rated. Some  of  the  Panjab  fruits  are  the  produce 
of  the  waste  or  jungle  lands ;  others  are  regularly 
cultivated ;  but  among  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  products  of  the  thai  or  sterile  sandy  portions 
of  the  Muzaffargarh  district  The  berries  of  the 
salvadora,  the  seed-pods  of  the  jhand  (Pkosopis 
spici^era),  which  are  ground  up  and  made  into 
bread  when  dry,  tiie  acid  berries  of  the  WiUiania 
coagulans,  used  to  curdle  milk  with,  the  shoots 
of  that  singular  plant  which  is  occasionally  found 
in  jhand  and  pilu  thickets,  the  Boucerosia  edulis, 
and  also  dried  mushrooms,  are  among  edible  pro- 
ducts of  the  province. 

In  Kanawar,  apples  are  abundant  and  nice- 
looking,  though  not  with  much  flavour.  Peshawar 
exports  dried  red  raisins,  which  sell  at  18  lbs.  for 
a  shilling,  and  dried  raisins  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
which  sdl  at  4  lbs.  for  a  shilling ;  and  bloom  raisins 
are  also  obtainable.  Dried  apricots  are  very 
abundant ;  also  figs  dried,  flattened,  and  strung 
together ;  also  the  dried  plum  (alucha)  of  Pesha- 
war. The  small  seedless  raisin,  the  kismis,  is  in 
every  bazar.  In  the  upper  hills  of  the  Panjab, 
the  apricot  (jaldaru  or  zardaru)  is  common^  its 
kernel  yielding  oil.  Apples  and  pears  are  also 
grown.  There  are  two  species  of  cherry,  the 
jamuna,  or  Gerasus  comuta,  and  the  Gerasus 
padam;  the  former  has  black  sweetish  berries, 
which  are  eaten.  The  wild  pear,  called  mehal  or 
kainth  (Pyrus  variolosa),  is  conunon  also  in  the 
hills.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  medlar,  and  the 
fruit  is  sweet  when  it  is  rotten.  In  Kangra  and 
Kulu  there  is  a  crab  or  wild  apple,  called  ban  mehal 
(Pyrus  baccata),  also  a  quince  (Gydonia  vulgaris). 
The  fruit  of  the  trimal,  or  Ficus  macrophylla,  is 
sold  in  the  bazar  at  Simla.  There  are  on  the 
Upper  SuUej  some  species  of  Ribes  (R.  nubicola 
and  R.  glaciala),  which  are  like  currants,  but  have 
little  flavour ;  also  a  species  of  gooseberry.  There 
is  a  wild 'strawberry  (Fragaria  Indica),  and  a 
blackberry,  called  unsri  (Rubus  flavus),  the  fruit 
of  which  IS  preserved.  In  Kulu  and  Kangra  the 
loquat  (Eriobotrya  Japoniea),  and  the  pome- 
granate, darim  (Punica  granatum),  both  occur. 
The  mitha  tendu,  or  fruit  of  theDiospyros  tomen- 
tosa,  must  not  be  omitted.  In  the  Sutlej  valley, 
Myrica  sapida  yields  a  fruit  useful  for  making 
sherbeta  Among  nuts  we  find  the  findak,  or 
nuts  of  Gorylus  lacera,  sold  at  Simla;  and  the 
seeds  of  the  edible  pine  (P.  Gerardiana)  are  kept 
for  food  in  Kanawar,  where  they  sell  at  2  annas  a 
seer  =1^.  the  lb.  Above  Ghini  this  tree  is  the 
principal  one  in  the  forest  In  the  lower  hills  the 
fruit  of  the  amla  (Phyllanthus  emblica)  should 
perhaps  be  included;  the  well-known  plantain 
and  mango  do  not  occur.  The  latter  is  laist  seen, 
says  Dr.  Gleghom,  near  Rampur  on  the  Sutiej, 
and  the  former  below  Kotgarh.  Eleagnus  conferta 
gehai  and  Garissa  edulis  yield  fruits  that  can  be 
preserved,  the  latter  making  the  well-known 
Karunda  jeUy. 

The  fruits  of  Sind  are  from  Gordia  Rothii,  R. 
and  5. ;  Grewia  affinis,  salidfolia,  rigida,  J,  E, 
Stocks;  Tamarindus  Indica,  Linn,;  Gapparis 
aphylla,  Roxb.;  G.  DecaisnaQi,  Stocks;  Momordica 


FRUIT. 


FUCHSIA. 


balflanriiMB,  Linn.;  Salyadom  P^iuca,  Linn.; 
S.  Indica,  RoyU;  Solanum  incertum,  Dun,; 
PhyllaiithiismidtifloriByZ/tnn.,  aadCoccinealndica, 
W,  and  A. 

At  YGTcaud,  on  the  Shevaroy  Hills,  at  Bangalore 
in  Mysore,  and  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  the  froits 
of  temperate  climates  grow  readily  at  heights  of 
from  3000  to  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  YarietieB  of 
the  pear,  the  bullock^s-heart,  apple,  apricot,  citron, 
carambola,  cherry,  custard  -  apple^  fig,  grape, 
gaava,  loquat,  lime-tree,  leechee,  mangosteen, 
nectarine,  varieties  of  the  orange,  with  the  bitter 
orange,  the  peach,  pear,  plum,  Orleans  plum, 
pomegranate,  quince,  rose-apple,  &apodilla,8oar6op, 
and  haddock  or  pomplemose. 

In  Burma  the  fruits  are  very  numerous,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  very  indifferent,  though  to  a 
Burmese,  who,  while  a  child,  eats  a  raw  sweet 
potato  with  as  much  zest  as  a  European  would  an 
apple,  they  are  no  doubt  c(»QSLdered  unsurpassable. 
Tne  ancient  Celts  ate  acorns,  the  modem  Call- 
lomians  still  use  aconi  bread,  and  the  Burmese 
and  Karens  eat  fruits  which  are  bat  little  superior 
to  an  acorn ;  in  general,  their  fruits  are  much 
inferior  to  those  of  temperate  climates. 

The  Malay  names  ol  the  principal  fruits  of 
Penang,  Singapore,  and  Siam  are  the  amrah, 
Assam-glugor,  Assam-kulubi,  blimbing,  blimbing 
buloh,  blimbing  saga,  bliniow,  buah-bell,  buah- 
{)lingai,  buah  -  bunga,  buah  -  dulce  mah,  duku, 
kambule,  kandangra,  katapang,  konajang,  langsat, 
lemon*purut,  namnam,  palasan,  rambai,  rumania, 
sillooh. 

The  only  trees  to  the  cultivation  of  which  the 
Chinese  pay  any  attention,  are  the  fruit-bearing 
kinds;  and  in  some  places,  in  China,  there  are  very 
f  air orebards,  containing  the  mango,  leechee,  longan, 
wangpee,  orange,  citron,  and  pumelow.  The  yang- 
mai  is  a  scarlet  fruit,  not  unlike  an  arbutus  or 
strawberry,  but  having  a  stone  like  a  plum  in  the 
centre.  The  kum-quat  is  a  small  species  of  citrus, 
about  the  size  of  an  oval  gooseberry,  with  a  sweet 
nnd  and  sharp  add  pulp;  a  small  quantity  is 
annually  sent  to  England  as  presents  Preserved 
in  sugar  according  to  the  Chinese  method,  it  is 
excellent.  Groves  of  the  kum-quat  are  common 
on  all  the  hill-sides  of  Chusan.  The  bush  grows 
from  three  to  six  feet  high,  and  when  covered  with 
its  orange*coloured  fruit,  is  a  very  pretty  object 
The8haddock,plantain,and  persimmon  are  common, 
and  several  varieties  are  enumerated  of  each ;  the 
plantain  is  eaten  raw  and  cooked,  and  forms  no 
inconsiderable  item  in  the  subsistence  of  the  poor. 
The  pomegranate,  carambola  or  tree  gooseberry, 
mango,  custard  -  apple,  pine -apple,  rose -apple, 
faread-f  ruit,  fig,  guava,  and  olive,  some  of  them  as 
good  and  others  inferior  to  what  are  found  in  other 
countries,  increase  the  list.  The  whampe^  leechee, 
lungan  or  dragon's  eyes,  and  loquat  (enobotiya) 
are  four  indigenous  fruits  at  Canton.  The  first 
resembles  a  gn^  in  size,  and  a  gooseberry  in 
taste ;  the  leechee  looks  like  a  strawberry  in  size 
and  shape  ;  the  tough,  rough  red  skin  encloses  a 
sweet  wateiy  pulp  of  a  whitish  colour,  surround- 
intf  a  hard  seed.  Grapes  are  plentiful,  and  toler- 
ably good,  but  the  Chmeae  do  not  make. wine. 
Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Dried,  Salted,  exported 
firom  India. 

year.        Cwt.  Ba.        i       Year.         Cwt.         Ra. 

1B75-76,  43,257  1,67,375  187^-79,  60,907  2,52,050 
JES*^^*  78,774  1,89,806  1879-80,  H091  2,92,332 
1877-T8,  6^,541  1,85,140    I  ^ 


^WiUiam'  MiddU  Kingdom,  il  p.  45  ;  ForhM^M 
Wanderings;  Clegham's  P,  Eep, ;  MattnCs  Tenas- 
serim;  McClelland' s  Report;  PotteU;  Maenmr; 
Mrs.  Harvey. 

FRYER,  JOHN,  surgeon  to  tiie  Eng^lish  E.  L 
Company.  In  a  letter  he  asked  to  be  made 
surgeon  to  the  Surat  factory.  He  traveUed  in 
Persia  and  India  from  1672  to  1681 ;  and  bis  New 
Account  of  the  East  Indies  and  Persiay  published 
in  1698,  gives  pictures  of  factory  life  in  hia  time, 
and  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  India.  It  it 
entitled  Account  of  East  India  and  Penia,  beifig 
Nine  Years'  Travels,  from  1672  to  1681,  contiiii- 
ing  Observations  on  their  Government,  BdigioQ, 
Laws,  Customs,  etc.,  foL,  Lend.  1698. 

FTITA.  Akab.  An  unleavened  paste  of  floor 
and  water,  baked  in  ashes  of  cameb*  dun|^,  and 
mixed  up  with  a  little  butter. — Robinson's  Trmds. 

FU.  Every  Chinese  province  is  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  districts,  called  Fu,  "nng.  Chow, 
or  Heen.  Fu  is  a  large  portion  or  departmeDt 
of  a  province  under  the  general  oo&trol  ol  a  civfl 
officer,  immediately  subordinate  to  the  head  of 
the  provincial  government.  Ting  is  a  smaller 
division  than,  and  sometimes  a  portion  of ,  a  Fu; 
when  separate,  it  is  governed  as  a  Fu,  and  called  a 
Chuh-le. 

FUCACEiB,  the  sea-weed  tribe  of  plants,  the 
Algacee  of  Lindley  and  the  Algss  of  Jussieu.  Th^ 
are  leafless,  flowerless  water  plants.  A  species  » 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Bennett  (p.  12)  as  growing  oa 
coral  banks  in  isolated  patches,  which  stinga  itiee 
a  nettle.  It  is  about  a  foot  in  length.  It  hafl 
a  small  corrugated  granular  bag  fiUed  with  a 
transparent  fluid. 

Fucus  natans  is  the  Gulf  weed  which  traydka 
to  and  from  India  meet  with  in  the  Atiantie. 
Agar-agar  is  the  Malay  name  for  the  Fnens  tenax 
of  many  of  the  Malayan  islands,  and  forms  a 
considerable  article  of  export  to  China  Inr  jimka. 
It  is  esculent  when  boiled  to  a  jelly,  and  ia  alsti 
used  by  the  Chinese  as  a  vegetable  glue,  ft 
abounds  on  the  coral  shoals  in  the  vidiiity  of 
Singapore,  but  the  finest  known  in  the  ArchipdafD 
is  found  on  the  coast  of  BiUiton.  It  is  known  to 
the  Chinese  by  the  name  of  Hy-chj,  and  ia  coa- 
verted  by  them  into  various  purpoeea,  such  aa 
glue,  paint,  etc.  The  chief  consumiitkMi  of  it  ia 
in  the  dreasing  and  glaaing  of  their  cottooi  maaip 
factnres,  and  the  preparation  of  sacrifioe  pafv 
and  paintings  for  their  temples.  A  amail  portaa 
of  the  finest  part  is  sometimes  made  into  a  flna 
jelly,  wMch  on  being  cut  up  and  praaerred  m 
syrup  makes  a  ddioious  sweetmeat. 

Iodine  is  obtained  from  variona  apedes,  FaoB 
vesiculosus,  X.,  F.  nodosus,  £.,  etc. 

Fucus  amylaoeus,  G'Sk. 
F.  esooIentOB  of  authon.     |  F.  liehoioidfli^  Tttmtrn 
OeyloD  mow,    •    •     Bho.  j  Kaddil-paah*  •    •    .  ZilL 

Grows  in  great  abundance  at  Jafnapalasn,  ladL 
when  boiled  down  makes  an  ezcelknt  jel^lv 
invalids,  and  f  onus  an  article  of  larade  thenoa 

Fucus  spinosas,  Xcan.,  F.  tenaz,  Tumgr.  Ogm. 
of  Eucheufna  spinoaa,  the  Gracallaria  teniK  ef 
autfaoiB.— BmneM,  p.  12;  Crawftardy  IXet,  firt. 
See  Agar- Agar;  Ceylon  Moss;  EdateSa 
Encheuma  w^mim^  GsaoUaria  teaaK; 
coccus. 

FUCHSIA,  a  oenusof  beaatifd  plaati,  ^ 

can  be  cultivated  in  India  during  the  nins  shA 
cold  aea^on.    Thejr  grow  freeiy  finm  al%a. 
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FU-CHU. 

nay  be  aent  to  a  great  dietaaoe  if  padted  eitber 
in  a  tin  ease  or  bamboo,  soironnded  with  damp 
Bi0fl&  The  soil  in  which  they  strike  beBt  is  a  light 
nndy  loam.  The  slips,  until  th^  hare  thrown  out 
strong  shoots  and  leaveB,  must  never  be  exposed  to 
the  mm,  and  even  then  only  early  in  the  morning. 

FTJ-OHU,  the  capital  of  Foh-kien  province, 
one  of  the  moet  wttftlthy  and  popolona  cities  in 
ddtUL^Yule,  Cathay,  I  p.  109. 

FU  DO,  a  Buddhist  deity  of  Japan.  The  figure 
is  naoally  seated,  alwavs  snirounded  with  fiames, 
holding  a  naked  sword  in  the  right  hand,  and  in 
the  left  a  coil  of  rope,  with  which  to  pmuah  the 
wicked— &>  J,  E.  Eeed,  p.  84. 

FXJDSI  YAMA  or  Fosi-Tama,  a  high  volcanic 
ttKnintain  of  Japan,  at  present  inactive,  butwhieh 
tradition  reports  to  have  risen  in  one  ni^t,  and 
aa  it  rose  there  occurred  a  depression  in  the  earth 
near  lliako,  which  now  forms  the  lake  of  Mit-sa-no- 
umi.  In  A.D.  864  the  mountain  burst  asunder  from 
ifta  base  upwards,  and  at  its  last  eruption  in  1707 
it  oorered  Yedo  with  ashea.  It  is  a  sacred  moun- 
tain. It  is  crested  with  snow,  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  troneated  cone,  and  the  gathering 
ol  a  white  dood  around  ita  summit  is  a  sign  of 
bad  weather.  It  is  occasionally  ascended  by 
Japanese  piktims  for  the  worship  of  the  ffod  of 
the  winds.  Its  peak,  in  lat  25''  81'  N.,  and  long. 
188''  42'  £.,  is  more  than  14,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
See  Japan ;  Yama. 

FUH,  the  Chinese  abbreviation  of  Fuh-too  or 
Buddha.  Fuh-kwoh,  the  knd  of  Buddha,  the 
Chineee  name  for  Tibet 

FULADAT,  a  town  near  Bamian ;  yields  gold 
and  iMpis-httuU. 

FULIGULINiB^  a  sub-family  of  birds  of  the 
family  Anatidie.  It  contains  one  species  of  the 
genus  firanta,  four  species  of  Fulignla,  and  two 
of  Aythya.  Fulignla  ferina,  the  pochard,  in  the 
circuit  of  northern  regions,  Barbery,  is  common 
in  India.  F.  nyroca,  ferruginous  duck,  Europe, 
Asia,  N.  Africa,  is  common  in  India.  F.  marua, 
icanp  duck,  dicuit  of  northern  regions,  Panjab, 
Bind,  Nepal  F.  cristata,  tufted  duck,  Europe, 
Asia,  Barbery,  is  common  in  India.  F.  mfina  of 
Pallas  is  the  crested  pochard. 

FULLERS'  EARTH. 
Wn-nh-sliih-ehi,   ,    Chik.    Terra  da  imrgatori,    .   It. 
ToUarde,     .    .    .     Dur.    Terra  fulfonum,     .     Lat. 
TerrerArfoolon,     .    .  Fa.    Sohiffemaia,     •    .     RUB. 
W«Iker«rde,     •    .     Gas.    Tlenra  de  batao,    .    •  Sf. 

A  soft,  dull,  greasy  kind  <^  day,  usuallv  of  a 
greenish-brown  cok>ur.  It  is  used  in  the  fnllinff 
of  okyth  fsom  its  property  of  absorbing  oil  and 
|;reasy  matter.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
south  of  England.  Two  kinds  are  distinguished, 
•^jellow  earth,  the  best,  employed  for  the  finer 
elot^  of  Wiltshire  and  Gtoucestershire ;  and  blue 
euth,  principally  used  in  fulling  coarser  cloths  in 
Yorkslure,  Kan-tu  of  the  Chinese,  meaning 
fuUers'.Boap,  is  a  kind  of  fullers*  earth  obtained  in 
Peh-chi-li,  Ho-nan,  and  Shen-si  in  China.  It  is 
used  to  remove  grease  from  cloths.— If^CWfocA ; 
SmitJu 

FULLJAMES,  Caft.,  an  officer  of  the  Bombay 
anny  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  isbtnd  of  Perim 
in  the  Bom.  Aa  Trans,  i.  p.  18 ;  Visit  to  the 
Rajpeepla  Hills,  and  Account  of  the  Oomelian 
Mines,  in  Boul  Geo.  Trana  L  p.  8 ;  A  Report  on 
the  FkMMb  of  the  Taptee  at  Surat  in  1887,  ibid, 
ftt.  p.  852 ;  An  Acooqnt  of  BoiiagB  and  Strata 
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passing  through  the  Gogo,  in  the  BL  As.  Trans. 
1837;  Bom.  As.  Trans.  1841,  L  p.  26;  An 
Account  of  a  Singular  Hollow  near  Ahmedabad, 
called  the  Boke,  supposed  Ydcanic,  in  the  Bom. 
Geo.  Trans,  vii  p.  164 ;  and  On  the  Present  and 
Former  State  of  the  Bunn  of  Cutch,  ibid,  viii— 
Dr,  BuisVs  Catalogue. 

FUMABIEiB,  the  fumitory  tribe  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  about  70  species,  a  moiety  b«mn 
in  India,  Japan,  and  Persia.  The  Indian  species, 
besides  two  that  are  coounon  to  other  countries, 
consiBt  of  about  16  of  Gorydalis,  1  of  Dactylo- 
capnoB,  and  1  of  Macrocapnos.  The  plants  of 
thn  order  have  watery  juice,  are  common  in  the 
Himalaya  from  N^al  to  Kashmir,  and  contain  a 
bitter  principle. —  Voigt, 

FUMARIA  OFFICINALIS,    i.    Fumitory. 
Baqlat-nl-malik,   .  Akab.  |  Pit-papra,  P&pra,     Hnro. 
Tne-hwa-ti-ting,  .  Ohut.    Shaturvj, ....  Pais. 
Fometene,  .    .    .    .  Fr.  |  Shatra,     ,    .    .    .     ^ 

This  is  used  by  Indianphysicians,  who  consider 
it  diuretic.  Among  European  practitioners  it 
was  long  regarded  as  a  valuable  tonic  and  altera- 
tive.   From  the  Latin  Fumus,  smoka— 0'iS9L 

FUMARIA  PABVIFLORA,  W.  et  A.,  has  the 
same  synonvms.  It  greatly  resembles  F.  officinalis, 
but  is  smaller.  Flowers  of  a  pale-red  colour.  It 
is  found  in  Kent,  and  is  also  very  common  in  the 
East  Ihdiea  F.  parviflora  is  considered  to  be 
identical  with  the  jtuvM^s  of  the  Greeka  It  is 
much  used  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of  hidia,  mixed 
with  black  pepper,  in  the  treatment  ol  intermit- 
tent f  evera  Is  extensively  employed  as  an  anthel- 
mintic and  in  mania,  to  purify  the  blood  in  skin 
diseases ;  aJsoasadiuretic,  diaphoretic,  andaperient. 
^Powell,  L  p.  827;  O'Sh. 

FUND.  This  term  is  applied  in  India  to  insur* 
ance  and  mutual  benefit  societies,  established 
early  in  the  19th  century  by  the  servants  of  the 
East  India  Company,  to  provide  retiring  annuities 
for  themselves  and  pensions  for  their  wives  and 
children.  It  was  a  grand  scheme,  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  officers  and  to  the  Government  The 
several  service  funds  were  abolished  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  being  taken  over  by  the 
British  Government,  and  c&en  introduced. 

FUNG  FO  SHIN,  the  wind  and  fire  gods  of 
the  Ofainesa 

FUNGUS. 
Ti-rh ;  Mnh-rh.    .    Csar,  |  Shirian  of    .    .    Jbzluv. 
Ohampfgnon,  FongoB,  Fa. 
Bohwamm,  •    .    .     Gxa 
Kana  koohv,    •    •   Hum. 
FuDgo, It. 

Under  this  name  botanists  oomprehend  not  only 
the  various  races  of  mushrooms,  toadstools,  and 
similar  produetiona,  but  a  large  nnmber  of  micro* 
scopio  x>lants  iansang  the  appearances  catied 
mouldineas,  mildew,  smut^  rush-brand,  dry-rot^ 
etc  They  are  oellttkr  flowerless  plants,  and  are 
anan^^ed  iato  mushrooms,  pufiE-balla,  smntSy 
mildews,  truffles,  morelles,  moulds. 

Thej  are  numerous  in  India,  growing  on  or  in 
damp  vegetable  mould.  The  common  fieildnuish* 
rooms  are  eaten.  But  several  poisonoas  fungi  so 
elosdy  resemble  the  oommon  moshieom,  tihat  the 
utmost  caution  is  necessary  in  their  a8&  No 
test  whatever,  whether  botanioal  or  oheniiBBl,  earn 
be  relied  on  to  distrnguish  the  dangerous  ttom  the 
wholesome  kuids.  Speoial  oultivation  is  the  only 
sora  mode  of  poeoearing  the  mushroom  of  invaru 


Kulat,  OhandawaBjMALAT 
Bat-bakriof.  .  .  lUvi. 
HongOy    .    .    •    •    •  8r. 
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ably  good  quality.  One  ftmgaa  reflembling  A 
mti8bK>om  grows  at  the  foot  of  the  bamboo,  and 
is  regarded  by  the  Bumese  as  a  yalnable  specific 
in  wonns.  Few  fungi  were  found  by  Dr.  Thomson 
in  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  and  for  the  most  part 
differed  but  little  from  the  produce  of  a  European 
wood.  Some,  however,  grow  to  a  very  large  size, 
as  for  instance  Polyporus  fomentarius,  on  poplars 
near  Iskardo,  exceeoin^  in  dimensions  anything 
which  this  species  exhibits  in  Europe.  A  very 
fine  .£cidium  (M,  Thomsoni")  also  infests  the  fir 
tree  Abies  Smithiana,  hexenbesen  of  the  German 
forests,  but  is  a  finer  species,  and  quite  distinct. 
Polyporus  oblectans,  Geaster  limbatus,  Geaster 
mammosns,  Erysiphe  tauiica,  a  boletus  infested 
with  Sepedonium  mycophilnm.  Scleroderma  verru- 
cosnm,  an  ^cidium,  and  a  Uromyces,  both  on 
Mulgedium  tatarioum,  about  half-a-dozen  agarics, 
one  at  an  altitude  of  16,000  feet  above  the  Kubra 
river,  a  LycOTerdon,  and  Morchella  semilibera, 
which  is  eaten  m  Kashmir,  and  exported  when  dry 
to  the  plains  of  India,  make  up  the  list  of  fungi 

The  Sikkim  region  of  the  N.W.  Hhnalaya  is 
perhaps  the  most  productive  in  fleshy  fungi  of  any 
m  the  world,  both  as  regards  numbers  and  species ; 
and  Eastern  Nepal  and  Ehassya  yield  also  an 
abundant  harvest.  The  forms  are  for  the  most 
part  European,  though  the  species  are  scarcely 
ever  quite  identical.  The  dimensions  of  many 
are  truly  gigantic,  and  many  species  afford 
abundant  fc^  to  the  natives.  Mixeid  with  Euro- 
pean forms,  a  few  more  decidedly  tropical  occur ; 
and  amongst  those  of  East]  Nepal  is  a  Lentinus, 
which  has  the  curious  property  of  staining  every- 
thing which  touches  it  of  a  deep  rhubarb  yellow, 
and  is  not  exceeded  in  magnificence  by  any  tro- 
pical species.  The  Folypori  are  often  identical 
with  those  of  Java,  Ceylon,  and  the  Philippine 
Isles ;  and  the  curious  Trichocoma  paradoxum, 
which  was  first  found  W  Dr.  Junghunn  in  Java, 
and  later  on  by  Dr.  Harvey  in  Ceylon,  occurs 
abundantly  on  the  decayed  trunks  of  laurels, 
as  it  does  in  South  Carolina.  The  curious  genus 
Mitremyces  also  is  scattered  here  and  there,  though 
not  under  the  American  form,  but  that  which 
occurs  in  Java.  Though  Hymenomycetes  are  so 
abundant,  the  Disoomyoetes  and  Ascomycetes  are 
comparatively  rare,  and  very  few  species  indeed 
of  Spbseria  were  gathered.  One  curious  matter 
is,  that  amongst  the  very  extensive  collections 
which  have  been  made,  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
new  genus.  The  species,  moreover,  in  Sikkim  are 
quite  (Mffer^it,  except  in  the  case  of  some  more 
or  less  cosmopolite  species,  from  those  of  Eastern 
Nepal  and  ^lassya ;  scarcely  a  single  Lactarius 
or  Cortinarius,  for  instance,  occurs  in  Sikkim, 
though  there  are  several  in  Khassya.  The  genus 
Boletus  through  the  whole  district  assumes  the 
most  magnificent  forms,  which  are  generally  very 
different  from  anything  in  Europe. 

A  fungus  has  done  enormous  damage  in  tiie 
Ceylon  coffee  plantations.  When  a  coffee  tree  is 
attacked  by  the  bug,  it  is  deprived  of  its  sap  and 
its  nourishment,  whilst  the  fungus,  which  never 
fails  to  attend  on  the  buff,  prevents  restoration 
by  dosing  the  stomates  Umyngh  which  the  tree 
breathes  and  respires.  About  the  year  1880,  a 
new  fungus  in  Ceylon  was  causing  the  leaves  of  the 
ooffee  trees  attacked  with  it  to  fall  off.  The  Bev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley  says  of  it,  that  amongst  more  tfrft'n  a 
thousand  species  of  fungi  previoasly  received  from 


Ceylonthishadnotoecurred;  and  it  is  not  only  quite 
new,  but  with  difficulty  referable  to  any  veoc^gniaed 
section  of  fungL  Indeed,  it  seems  just  inter- 
mediate between  true  mould  and  Uredo,  allied  am 
the  one  hand  to  Trichobasis,  and  on  the  other  to 
Rhinotrichum.  Though  the  fungus  is  developed 
from  the  parenchym  Si  the  leaf,  there  w  not  any 
covering  to  the  little  heaps,  such  as  is  bo  obvien 
in  Uredo  and  its  immediate  allies,  while  the  mode 
of  attachment  reminds  one  of  Rhinetricfaom.  He 
was  obliged,  therefore,  to  propose  a  new  genus  lor 
its  rece^ion.  As  the  fungus  is  confined  to  the 
under  rorface  of  the  leaves,  and  the  myodUum  is 
not  superficial,  it  may  be  difficult  to  apply  a 
remedy ;  but  he  would  be  inclined  to  try  sujphor 
hj  means  of  one  of  the  instruments  whidi  an 
used  in  the  hop-grounds  in  Kent,  or  syrmgiqg 
with  one  of  the  sdiphurous  solutions  'which  have 
been  recommended  for  the  extirpation  of  the  hop 
mildew. 

The  Ti-rh  or  Muh-rh  of  China  are  fungi  grofwing 
on  trees,  and  preferred  by  the  Chinese  to  the 
more  delicate  mushrooms. 

Colonists  in  New  Zealand  have  exported  to  China 
a  fungus  growing  abundantly  on  decaying  timber 
in  all  the  forest  districts  of  the  colony,  known  as 
Himeola  polytricha,  much  resembling  the  variety 
commonly  known  as  Jew*s-ear;  a  considenble 
trade  in  this  commodity  sprang  up  since  1872.  One 
year  the  total  quantity  exported  amounted  to 
about  250  tons,  which,  at  £44  a  ton,  represented 
a  value  of  £11,000.  The  selling  price  retail  in 
China  is  about  Is.  per  lb.  It  is  naed  by  the 
Chinese  in  the  shape  of  a  decoction,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  purify  the  blood.  It  is  also  largely  con* 
sumed  in  soups,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  various 
farinaceous  dishes. 

A  dried  fungus,  used  as  food  in  SingapoR, 
does  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  Hirnenla 
auricula  Juds  of  Britain,  which  has  a  wide  m^e. 

The  Shirian  of  Jhelum,  and  Bat  bakri  of  Bavi, 
is  a  thin,  fiat,  ragged-looking  fungus,  yellow 
above  and  with  wlute  gills  bw>w,  whii^  is  got 
on  dead  trees  in  various  parts  of  the  Paaiab 
Himalaya  at  8000  to  8500  feet.  The  natives  sfias 
and  cook  them,  either  fresh  or  dry,  and  eat  thean 
as  a  relish  with  bread.  Dr.  Stewart  tried  then 
in  stews,  etc.,  but  found  them  leathery  and 
flavourlesa  The  Buin  phal  of  the  Panjab  Is  an 
underground  mushroom,  mentioned  by  Edgeworth 
as  found  in  cultivated  ground  near  Multan,  and 
eaten  by  natives,  but  which  he  did  not  find  at  all 
paktable.— 0'^;  Hooker's  Him.  Josr.  ii.  p.  381; 
JSietner;  Smith's  China ;  Powell;  Dr.  J.  L.  SUk.; 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley. 

FURNEAX  ISLANDS,  at  the  S.K  part  of 
Bass  Strait,  form  a  great  chain.  They  eompns 
Barren  Island,  Clerk  Island,  Great  or  Flinder^ 
Island,  and  other  islands. 

FURNITURE,  and  Furniture  Woods. 

Menbles, Fb.  1  Mobifi, IT. 

Ameublement, .    .    .    „      Ajaar, Sr. 

Haiugerath,     .    .     Obb.  |  Dfksfaimi,  Bthiy,   •  TOBK. 

The  native  carpenters  of  India  have  long  been 
celebrated  for  the  great  patience  and  fideli^  with 
which  they  imitate  the  most  elaborate  detaik 
either  of  art  or  manufacture,  but  they  are  gencaatty 
deficient  in  design,  and  much  may  still  be  done  to 
infuse  artistic  taste  and  boldnesa  of  ezecatum, 
when  better  prindj^les  of  ait  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  branch  of  industiy.    The  wo^  used  lor 
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FURRAH-RUD. 


FURTHER  INDIA. 


fomitare  ia  Madras  are, — ^for  common  fnmiture, 
Cbiitagong  wood,  teak  wood,  toon,  jack ;  and  for 
carred  and  ornamental  famiture,  ebony,  black- 
wood,  or  East  India  rosewood,  satin-wood,  k jaboca 
wood. 

The  Chittagong  wood  (Chickraasia  tabnlaris)  is 
more  used  at  Madras  in  the  making  of  furniture 
than  any  other  wood.  It  is  light,  cheap,  and 
durable. 

The  teak  (Tectona  grandis)  is  probably  the 
most  durable  of  all  timbers.  It  is  very  hard,  and 
-very  heavy.  It  is  extenslTcly  used  for  bullock 
trunks  and  for  house  and  camp  furniture,  for 
which  it  is  well  adapted,  as  it  does  not  split. 

The  toon  (Gedrelatoona)  resembles  itB  congeners, 
Chittagong  wood  and  mahogany,  and  is  very 
much  used  for  furniture  all  oyer  the  Peninsula. 

The  jack-wood  (Artocarpiis  integrifolia)  is  an 
excellent  timber,  at  first  yellow,  but  afterwards 
brown.  When  made  into  tables  and  well  kept,  it 
attains  a  polish  little  inferior  to  mahogany.  In 
England  it  is  used,  as  well  as  satin-wood,  for 
making  backs  of  hair-brushes,  etc. 

BladL  ebony  (Diospyros  melanozylon).  This 
well-known  and  mucn-admired  wood.  Lignum 
nigrum,  non  yariegatum?  is  very  hard,  heavy, 
and  suscentible  of  a  high  polish.  It  is  seldom 
obtained  of  great  size. 

East  lu&L  blackwood,  or  rosewood,  is  an 
excellent  heavy  wood,  suited  for  the  best  f umi- 
ttire.  It  can  be  procured  in  large  quantities,  and 
of  considerable  size ;  the  wood  contains  much  oH 
In  large  panels  it  is  liable  to  split. 

Satin-wood  (Swietenia  chloroxylon)  is  hard  in 
its  character,  and  when  polished  it  is  very  beau- 
tifnl,  and  has  a  satiny  lustre.  It  is  much  used 
for  picture  frames,  rivalling  the  bird*B-eye  maple 
of  America.  It  is  occasionally  used  by  cabinet- 
makers for  general  furniture,  but  it  is  liable  to 
split 

Sandal-wood  (Santalum  album)  is  found  in 
abxmdaacein  Mysore  and  Ganara.  It  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  agreeable  fragrance,  which  is  a 
preservative  against  insects.  It  is  much  used  in 
making  work-boxes,  walking-sticks,  penholders, 
and  other  small  articles  of  fine  ornament,  but 
cannot  be  procured  of  a  large  size. 

Kyaboca  wood  (Pterospermnm  Indicum)  is  im- 
ported from  Singapore.  It  is  beautifully  mottled, 
of  different  tinti^  evidently  produced  b^  excres- 
cences from  the  tree.  The  wood  is  chiefly  used 
for  inlaying,  or  for  making  desks,  snuff-boxes, 
puzzles,  etc. — Dr,  Cleghom  iri  AT.  E»  J,  R,  of 
1  d55.     See  Blackwood  Furniture. 

FURRAH-RUD  or  Farah  Rud,  like  the  Mur- 
ghab  and  the  Tajend,  flows  from  the  western  side 
of  the  mountainous  and  hilly  country  to  the  north 
of  Herat  and  K&buL  Its  source  has  not  been 
traced,  but  after  a  course  of  about  200  miles  it 
falls  into  the  Lake  of  Seistan.  The  banks  of  the 
Fuirah-md,  Khaush-md,  and  other  streams  are 
well  cultivated,  and  produce  wheats  barley,  pulse, 
and  abundance  of  excellent  melons. — MacUregor ; 
Elphinstane, 

FURRID-ud-DIN,  a  Mahomedan  saint,  bom 
at  Ghanawal,  near  Multan.  He  was  so  holy, 
that  by  his  look  clods  of  earth  were  converted 
into  lumps  of  sugar.  He  was  therefore  sumamed 
Shakarguni,  which  means  the  treasury  of  sugar. 

FURROHUR  DIN  JASAN.  Furrohur,  amongst 
the  P^rsee  people^  means  soul  or  spirit ;  and  this 


day  is  one  set  apart  by  the  people  of  this  religion 
for  the  performance  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
dead.— 2%6  Paraees, 

FURS. 
Fonrrore,  Poll, .    .    .  Fa.  I  Pelo,  inel,     .    .    .    .  Sp, 
Fell,  pels,     .    .    .    Gbr.    Kyurk,     ....  Turk. 
Felle,  pellicia,  .    .    .  It.  | 

Furs  are  Ihe  skins  of  different  animals  with  the 
inner  side  converted  into  a  sort  of  leather,  and  the 
outer  fine  hair  left.  Previously  to  their  under- 
going this  process,  furs  are  termed  peltry.  The 
fur  of  the  nying  squirrel  (Pteromys  petaurista)  is 
of  such  a  very  fine  description,  that  it  would 
excite  much  interest  in  Europe.  The  beautiful 
furs  from  Lhassa  and  Digurchee,  in  Tibet,  are 
mostly  obtainable  in  Ehatmandu.  These  two  large 
cities  are  great  fur  depots ;  they  are  only  forty 
marches  from  Khatmanau. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  Russian  fur  trade 
is  derived  from  this  part  of  Tibet,  and  certainly 
by  far  the  most  valuable  furs  are  obtained  there. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  dresses  made  of  furs 
are  brought  by  the  native  merchants  from  these 
cities ;  and  a  fur  doak  with  thick  silk  lining  was 
purchased  from  one  of  them  for  160  Moree  rupees, 
m  English  money  little  more  than  ten  pounds. 
About  the  begioning  of  the  19th  century,  the  fur 
trade  with  China  amounted  to  upwards  of  a 
minion  of  dollars  annually.  The  peltry  of  the 
American  forests  command  good  prices  in  the 
European  markets.  The  amount  carried  into 
China  over  the  northern  frontier  is,  however,  still 
considerable,  though  no  account  of  the  number 
can  be  obtained.  Lamb-skins  of  various  sorts  are 
much  used  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  furs  from  British  India 
to  all  parts  in  the  year  1857-58,  was  £5553;  next 
year,  £4198;  in  1859-60,  £9608;  and  in  1860-61, 
£8216.  Of  the  better  known  furs  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  the — 

Ermhie,  MuBtda  ennlnra,  sometimes  called  the  weasel 
or  ermine  weasel,  also  the  stoat  in  summer  and  ermine 
in  winter.  It  is  found  in  the  cold  regions  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Martesabietumis  the  pine  marten  of  Europe. 

The  sable,  Mustela  aibelliniL  a  natire  of  Siberia,  ailso 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  Thioet. 

Pine  marten,  Hustela  martes,  and  Maries  toufieas. 

Pennant's  marten,  Mustela  PennantU. 

The  mink,  Mustela  lutreola. 

Beayer,  Osstor  fiber. 

Nutria  of  Brazil,  Ifyopotamus  Bonariensu. 

Black  or  sUver  fox,  Oania  argentatus, 

Aroiio  fox,  C.  lagopus. 

Musk-rat,  Fiber  nbethicus. 

Sea  otter,  Lutra  marina. 

American  otter,  Lutra  Braziliensis. 
— Morrison's  Compendious  Summary;  Sir  R,  Mon- 
gomery*s  Trade  of  the  Paujab. 

FURTHER  INDIA,  a  term  applied  to  the 
Indian  regions  east  of  the  Ganges.  A  greater 
variety  of  nations  and  diversity  of  languages  are 
found  in  Further  India  than  in  any  other  region 
of  equal  area,  and  yet  no  one  of  them  appears  to 
be  indigenous.  The  Indo-European  races  have 
crossed  the  Brahmaputra,  and  established  them- 
selves and  their  language  in  Assam.  Turanian  and 
Mongol<Md  raoes  have  poured  in  from  Tibet  m  the 
north,  and  manv  tribes  give  indubitable  eyidenoe 
of  Tibetan  ori^  On  the  esst,  the  Tonqumese 
and  Oochin-Omnese  are  known  from  their  tongues 
to  be  offshoots  from  the  Ohmese,  while  the  MaUiy 
tribes  have  come  from  the  south  up  to  10^  N.,  and 
spread  their  language  into  the  Mergui  Archi- 
pdago. — Mason^s  Burma^  p.  17. 
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FU  SANG. 


GABET. 


FU  BANG.  M.  de  GaigneB  in  his  Recherches 
■or  1«B  NaTigafciona  det  GhinoiB  da  Gdte  de 
FAmeriqae,  statee  that  under  this  name  America 
ia  accorately  deecribed  in  a  Chinese  work  of  the 
6th  century  as  a  land  in  the  far  easL  Aooording 
to  M.  Paravey,  the  Fu  Sang  described  in  the 
Chinese  annals  is  Mexico,  ^ich,  he  says,  was 
known  as  early  as  the  5th  century  of  our  era. 
Carred  figures  representing  Buddha  of  Jaya, 
seated  on  a  Siva^s  nead,  were  found  at  IJxmal  in 
Yucatan. 

FUSTIC. 
Oeelhout,  ....  DuT.  I  Fustick,     ....  Qeb. 
Bois  jaane  de  Bresil,     Fr.    Legno  giallo  de  Bnuilio,  It. 
Qelbholz,   ....  Obb.  |  PalodelBrasillomarillo^Sp. 

A  dye-wood  the  produce  of  the  Madura 
tinctoria,  NuU^  a  large  tree  of  tropical  America 
and  the  West  Indies. — M^Culloch ;  Tomlinson. 


G 


G.  This  letter  is  used  in  most  of  the  languages 
of  Southern  Asia,  but  with  the  hard  sound,  as 
in  gardener,  get,  gild,  golf,  gun.  There  is  not, 
apparently,  any  Eastern  tongue  in  which  it  has 
tne  soft  sound  of  the  languages  of  Europe  before 
e  and  i,  as  in  general,  geometry,  gin,  giorno, 
Gerusalemme.  In  writing  Eastern  words,  there- 
fore, this  letter,  where  it  occurs,  presents  similar 
^hfSiculties  to  the  letter  c,  which  Europeans  make 
interchangeable  with  k,  as  in  Cashmir,  Kashmir, 
Cabul,  Kabul.  Gehoon,  Hind.,  wheat,  which  has 
the  hard  sound,  might>  by  a  natire  of  Europe,  be 
pronounced,  erroneously,  Jehun;  and  Gentoo,  a 
word  deriv^  from  the  Portuguese,  and  pronounced 
Jentoo,  might  be,  erroneously,  pronounced  hard. 
The  AralMc  Jab*l,  a  mountain,  is  pronounced 
Gabal  by  the  northern  Arabs.  Ginti,  Hind.,  a 
muster.  Gird,  Hini).,  Pebs.,  a  round  or  circle 
^otch,  a  gird  or  hoop),  are  alike  hard.  The 
English  letters  gh  are  generally  to  be  pronounced 
separately  in  Bagtem  tongues,  as  if  written  g%  ; 
but  in  the  Arabic,  and  taken  from  it  into  Persian 
aiifd  Urdu  or  Hindustani,  there  is  a  separate  letter, 
the  ghain,  which  has  a  combined  softened  guttural 
sound  of  gh,  as  Ghulam,  a  slaye.  Arabic  has  no 
letter  gaf,  or  hard  g. 

GAS,  fruits  of  Diospyros  embryopteris  (D. 
glutinosa),  the  size  of  a  small  orange ;  deep  green, 
with  a  rusty  dust ;  strongly  astri^o^ent  and  muci- 
laginous.— Irvine^  Med,  Top, 

GABA-GABA.  Maiat.  The  midrib  of  palm 
leaves,  of  the  leaf  of  the  sago  palm,  much  used 
thiou^hoat  the  Moluccas  for  buildings  and  fencing. 
Atap  IB  thatch  made  of  the  fringe  of  palm  leaves, 
doubled  down  and  sewed  on  stadu  or  laths  of 
bamboo. — Jounu  lad.  Arch,  vL 

GABAB.  Fibs.  A  person  not  a  Mahomedan, 
In  general,  but  oommonfy  a  Zoioastrian,  a  Parsee 
or  fire-wonhqiper;  an  idol-worshipper,  an  infidel; 
any  unbeliever  in  Mahomedanism  in  general;  but 
the  wofd  is  more  neoially  applied  to  a  fire- 
wonddpper.  Meninskism,  ^ Ignieola, magus  iafi- 
delis  qmvis  poganus.'  The  word  is  more  familiar 
to  the  peqale  of  £nrope  under  the  spelliiigs  Gaoor 
and  Guefare.  A  small  remnant  of  ^ffe-worhippers 
exists  in  Peisia,  chiefly  at  Yeed  in  Kborasan; 
but  moat  of  their  countrymen  have  emigrated  to 
India,  where,  espeoially  at  Bombay,  they  flourish 


under  the  name  of  Parsee.  Aooording  to  tlie 
dictionary,  Bnrhan-i-Kattea,  Gabar  is  med  in  the 
sense  of  Magh,  which  signifies  a  fire-worsliipper, 
Gabar  mani-i-Magh  basluul,  keh  ataah  ponst  asl, 
Le,  Gabar  means  a  Magh ,  which  is  a  fire- worshipper. 
Tins  is  sometimas  written,  and  veity  often  pro- 
nouneed,  Gavr,  by  a  change  of  letters  frequent  m 
Persian,  as  in  other  languages.  Gavr,  we  kara 
from  the  dictionary  Jahangiri,  means  those  fiie- 
worshippers  who  observe  t^  religion  of  Zardinht 

S or.  Zoroaster),  and  they  are  abo  called  Magh. 
)ut  Origen,  in  the  Sd  century,  defending  Chna- 
tianity  against  Gelsus,  an  Epicurean,  who  hdi 
alluded  to  the  mysteries  of  Mithn,  usee  Kabar  as 
eqni^ent  to  Persiana  *  Let  OeLBOB  know,*  sajs 
he,  *  that  our  prophets  have  not  borrowed  any- 
thing from  the  Persians  or  Kabbrs'  (Orig.  cootr. 
Gels.  Mb.  vi  p.  291,  Cantab.  1658).  A  Jewi^ 
writer,  quotedbyHyde(Hist.Relig.  Yet.  Pens^ci^ 
zziz.),  declares  that  the  Persians  call  their  prieste 

SI  the  plural)  Chaberin  (or  Khaberin),  whihi 
e  singular,  Ghaber  or  Ehaber  (ooenrring  in  the 
Talmud^  is  explained  by  Hebrew  oommentatois 
as  signirying  Parsai  or  Persians.  On  this  6nbf«t 
Hadnan  Bdand  has  offered  some  remarks  in 
Dissert  iz.  de  Pendois  Talmudids  (see  his  Dissert. 
MiscelL  part  ii.  p.  297,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1706).  Dr. 
Hyde,  however,  as  above  cited,  thinks  that  Chaber 
or  Ghaver  denoted  both  a  priest  and  a  layman. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  usages  el 
a  people  which  regard  their  dead  are  impoitanft 
evidences  of  the  £ith  professed  bj  them,  or,  if 
not  clearlv  indicating  it,  that  they  may  riiow  what 
faith  is  not  prof essed.  The  semi-ezpoBiire  adopted 
by  the  Siah-posh  has  contributed  probably  to 
their  bemg  suspected  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
Gabar,  or  followers  of  the  reformer  Zartoahti  hot 
no  account  has  been  heard  of  the  least  mention  of 
fire-worship  amongst  them.  There  is  tiie  eertainty 
that  within  the  last  three  centuries  there  vers 
people  called  Gabar  in  the  Kabul  obdntrieB, 
particularly  in  Lughman  and  Bajur ;  afao  thai  ia 
the  days  of  Baber  there  was  a  dialect  called 
Gabari.  Weaiealso  told  that  one  of  the  dmsioos 
of  Kafiristan  was  named  Gahrak,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  people  called  Gabar  then  professed 
the  worship  of  fire.  That  in  former  times  fiie- 
worship  ensted  to  a  certain,  if  limited,  extent,  in 
Afghanistan,  is  evidenced  by  the  pyrethrK,  or 
fire-altars,  still  crowning  the  crests  of  biOs  at 
Gaid-dez,  at  Bamian,  at  S^ihan,  and  at  otiier 
{daces.  Near  Bamian  is  also  a  cavern,  oontainiBg 
enormous  quantities  of  human  bones,  vgspienB^ 
a  common  receptacle  of  the  remains  of  Gahat 
eorpses;  and  to  the  present  day  the  Arsees 
expose  their  dead  on  tower  summits,  bat  Tibeiani, 
Ghinese,  and  Hindus  often  Imt  thcur  desMi  oa 
plains  or  in  rivers.  At  Murki  Khel,  in  tlie  valley 
of  Jalalabad,  and  under  tiie  Safed  Koh,  hmnsa 
bones  are  so  abundant  on  the  soil  tiiat  waBs  an 
made  of  them.  There  is  every  reason  to  simpoBB 
it  a  sepulchral  locality  of  the  ancient  QaMr; 
coins  are  found  in  some  number  thete.—- Owd^i 
Travels,  i.  p.  160. 

GABBA.  HDfD.  Garpets;  a  carpet  made  dt 
different  coloored  pieces  of  piMi  sewn  togetiief ; 
a  kind  of  wodlen  doth. 

GABET.     MM.  Hoc  and  Gabet,  by  a  loste 


llfiS 


quite  unexplored  by  any  European,  paaed  I 

the  monntaina  north  <rf  Bhutan  and  Ava^  §Bai  bo 

made  their  wtiy  due  east  to  the  pkiina  of  'the 


0ABRIEL. 


G^BTNERA  E0ENI6IL 


Oeirtnl  Flowery  LaucL'    M.  Hue  wrote  an  acoonnt 
of  his  travels. 

QABRIEL  or  Jibrael,  aooording  to  Mahomedan 
l>elief ,  the  angel  who  has  charge  of  all  created 
-things. 

6AGH  or  Gaoh'h.  Hind.  Mortar,  plaster,  fine 
plaster,  plaster  of  Paris. 

GACHGHA  or  Got,  a  section,  a  sect^  a  class. 
AjnoTagst  the  Jains  of  Soathem  India  there  are 
S4t  flections,  castes,  or  classes.    See  Jain. 

OAGHGHA  GHETTU.  Tel.  Gnilandina  bon- 
dnc,  L,  The  Hindus,  from  the  hostile  and  on- 
ftpproachaUe  character  of  this  plant,  compare  it 
to  a  miser  in  the  following  padyam :  *  U  a  miser 
dwell  near  a  liberal  man,  he  will  die  rather  than 
semain  a  witness  of  his  generosity,  like  the  Gach- 
cba  under  the  Kalpa  vi&sha '  (or  celestial  tree  of 
desire). — Vemana,  i.  p.  7 ;  FL  Andh. 

6AGHI,  a  girdle  of  woollen  cloth  worn  by  men 
in  IjahouL 

GAD,  the  Babylonian  god  of  destiny. 

GAD  or  Gadi,  Mahr.,  also  Garb  and  Garhi. 
-A  hill  fort— IF. 

GAD  ARIA  Beng.  A  shepherd ;  from  Gadar 
or  Gadar,  a  sheep.  The  Gadaria  shepherds  of  the 
K.W.  ProTinces  have  several  diyisions,  who  do  not 
eat  together  nor  intermarry.  The  younger  brotiier 
marries  the  widow  of  the  elder  brotiier;  elder 
brothers  do  not  many  the  widow  of  a  younger 
broker.  They  are  shepherds  by  caste  as  well  as 
occupation.  The  sevend  subdiyisions  in  Hindu- 
stan are  NeekTiur,  Tusselha  or  Puchhade,  Chuck, 
Dhangar,  Bureyea,  Pyhwar,  and  Bhyeatur,  and 
of  each  of  these  there  are  also  many  subdivisions. 
This  tribe  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  Hindustan, 
bot  seems  to  be  most  numerous  in  the  country 
between  Allahabad  and  Fantekhabad.     In  some 

f»lac88  they  have  resided  from  time  immemoriaL 
n  the  Agra  district  their  subdivisions  are  mani- 
fold, and  keep  themselves  distinct  from  one  another. 
— je«.  Sup.  Gloss. ;  Sherrinfs  Hindu  Tribes, 

GADDA.  Tel.  Any  edible  root ;  an  egg ;  the 
testis ;  also  the  terminsd  head  of  the  date  palm, 
eaten  as  a  vegetable. 

GADDA-GHAL  is  a  punishment  unknown  in 
any  but  the  Hindu  code;  the  hieroglyphic  import 
appears  on  pillars,  and  must  be  seen  to  be  under- 
stood. 

GADDI,  a  hill  shepherd  about  Eangra  and  else- 
where. The  Gaddi  were  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Sherring  as  GoaUa ;  and  Dr.  Hunter  classed  them  as 
Brahmans.  They  are  really  Gavei,  a  far  inferior 
caste.    See  Gadaria. 

GADELA.    HiUD.    An  elephant  pad. 

GADES  had  a  temple  of  Melkarth,  where  his 
symbol  was  an  ever -burning  fire.  It  is  the 
modem  Cadis. 

GADFLY,  species  of  CBstrus,  dipterous  insects, 
attack  the  horse  and  other  herbivorous  animals. 
Iliey  undergo  all  their  metamorphoses  in  the  interior 
of  the  body  of  the  animal — sometimes  in  that  of 
man. 

GADHA.  Hind.  A  club,  a  mace,  occasionallv 
portrayed  in  the  hands  of  Siva  and  Vishnu.  A 
dub,  a  mace,  a  battle-axe.  The  gada  or  dub  of 
Bhim-Sen  is  apillar. 

GADHI,  a  Hindu  sovereign's  throne ;  a  pillow; 
the  cushion  by  which  a  Rajput  or  any  Hindu's 
throne  is  designated ;  a  seat  of  honour,  the  cushion 
of  the  throne.  Succession  to  a  kingly  dignity,  or 
to  the  oflice  of  diief  mahant  of  a  temple,  is  dXied 


succeeding  to  the  gadhi,  and  the  occupant  is  said 
to  be  '  gadhi  nishin.'  Wilson  describes  it,  also,  as 
the  spiritual  throne  of  the  founder  of  a  Hindu  sect ; 
the  pillow  at  the  original  site  of  the  sect;  the 
pillow  or  seat  of  the  primitive  teacher,  the  spiritual 
throne.  A  gadhi  is  literally  a  cushion,  and  is 
placed  on  a  rich  carpet  on  the  ground,  and  forms 
the  BindvL  throne.  To  be  raised  to  or  seated  on 
the  gadhi  is  equivalent  to  being  raised  to  the 
throne.  Gadhipati,  the  chief  of  a  body  of 
religious  mendicants. 

GADHI.    Pushtu.      A  band  of  thieves. 

GA-DI  or  Gari.    Hind.    A  carriage. 

GADI  or  Gaddi,  cultivators  in  the  Dehli  dis- 
tricts 

GADI  CHAT.  Hind.  A  grass  used  as 
fodder. 

GAEEN,  a  small  clan  of  Rajputs  in  the  Zillah 
of  Ghazipur  and  in  Benares. 

GAEKWAR,  a  feudatory  sovereign  of  India,  who 
resides  at  Baroda.  The  family  are  of  the  cowherd 
race,  and  formed  part  of  the  great  Mahratta  Con- 
federacy, to  whose  supremacy  the  British  succeeded. 
The  Gaekwar  family  sprang  in  1720  from  Da- 
maji  Gaekwar  Shamsher  Bahadur  (obiit  1768),  an 
officer  under  Ehandi  Rao  Holkar,  and  they  ruled 
till  the  treaty  with  the  British  Government  in 
1802.  In  1808,  Colonel  Alexander  Walker,  then 
resident  at  the  Gaekwar's  court,  was  able  to 
arrange  for  payment  to  the  Gaekwar,  from  ten 
Rajput  chiefs,  of  a  certain  fixed  sum  as  suzerainty. 
When  the  Peshwa  was  overthrown  in  1817,  the 
British  succeeded  to  the  chief  control,  with  an 
annual  tribute,  in  the  proportion  of  f  to  the 
British  Grovemment  and  ^  to  the  Gaekwar.  The 
tributaries  are  called  talukdars,  of  whom  there 
are  224,  and  each  of  whom  possesses  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  his  own  distnct;  and  only  the 
Grassia  and  Mul  Grassia  are  allowed  to  litigate 
with  their  ruling  chiefs.  These  are  sprung  either 
from  cadets  of  the  ruling  tribe,  or  from  proprietors 
cf  lands  which  they  seized,  and  now  defend  with 
all  the  proverbial  tenacity  of  the  Rajput,  who 
freely  gives  and  takes  life  for  acres.  The  terri* 
tories  of  the  Gaekwar  have  an  area  of  4399  square 
miles,  with  a  population  above  two  millions,  and 
an  annual  estimated  revenue  in  1875  of  £1,026,482^ 
but  £176,771  was  not  realized.  The  Gaekwar 
Mulhar  Rao,  on  the  22d  April  1875,  was  dethroned, 
and  was  replaced  by  Syaji  Rao,  a  descendant  of 
Pratap  Rao,  son  of  Piliji  Kao,  the  founder  of  the 
funily,  and  younger  brother  of  Damaji,  whose 
line  terminated  with  Mulhar  Rao.  Mulhar  Rao 
was  sent  to  Madras,  where  he  died  in  1882. 
Lord  Salisbury,  when  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  on  the  8a  of  June  1875,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  of  the  tiien  administration, 
that  'Mulhar  Rao  could  not  be  treated  as  having 
been  proved  guilty  ^  the  crime  of  poisoning ; '  and 
that  the  str^un,  amounting  in  money  to  neariy 
£1,500,000,  belonged  to  the  ranas  as  private 
property. 

GlfiRTNERA  KOENIGII.     Wight,  Ic. 
G.  acuminata,  Bmfh,         \    Sykesia  Koenigii,  Arn, 

Var.fi. 
G,  thyniflora,  Bhme.         I  Sykeaia  thynifloii^  Am. 
G.  oxphylla,  BenUu  \ 

Var.  »  is  very  abundant  in  Ceylon  up  to  an 
elevation  of  8000  feet.  Var.  /S  grows  in  the  south 
of  the  island,  at  no  great  elevation.— TOtr. 
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6AKEAR. 


G.ERTNERA  RACEMOSA.    Roxb. 
Hiptftge  madablotft,  0<xrt, 
Maltilata,    .    .    .    Hind.  I  YedaU  chettu.    .    .  Tel, 
Madholata, .    .    .  Sansk.  | 

This  18  a  fine  and  fragrant  flowered  creeper, 
and  rery  hardy.  G.  Gardueri,  7%tr.,  G.  rosea, 
TAir.,  G.  ternifolia,  Thw.,  and  G.  Walkeri,  W.  /c, 
are  Ceylon  plants. — Gen,  Med,  Top.  p.  192 ; 
Thw. 

GAGAH.  Sawah,  tipar,  of  Jaya,  are  rice- 
fields,  differing  in  the  mode  of  cultiYation  adopted 
in  theni« 

GAGH-GHO,  a  long  shift  vom  by  Baluch 
women. 

G AGIANI,  a  Pathan  tribe  in  the  Doaba  division 
of  the  Peshawnr  district,  said  to  have  come  from 
the  valley  of  the  Kabul  river,  and  to  have  ousted 
the  Dalazak.— MacGVtf^or,  N,W.  F.  L  p.  611. 

GAGRA.  Hind.  A  subdivision  of  the  Bhangi 
or  sweeper  caste.    They  apply  leeches. —  Wilson. 

GAGRA,  a  plaited  skirt  of  coarse  fabric  like 
langa,  only  coaner. 

GAGROWN.  In  Hindu  warfare,  when  the 
supply  of  water  has  been  rendered  impure,  and 
consequently  useless  to  the  Hindus,  tney  have 
been  compdled  to  abandon  their  defences,  and 
meet  death  in  the  open  field.  Ala-ud-Din  prac- 
tised this  against  the  celebrated  Achil,  the 
Kheechie  prince  of  Gagrown,  which  caused  the 
surrender  of  this  impregnable  fortress. 

GAHALAT A,  an  out-caate  predatory  race,  near 
Matelle,  in  Ceylon,  who  acted  as  executioners  in 
the  times  of  the  EiEUidyan  kings.  The  people  of 
the  lowlands  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon  are  of  a 
Tamulian  or  Dravidian  stock.  Those  of  Kandy, 
with  their  habits  of  polyandry,  would  seem  to  be 
allied  to  the  people  of  Coorg.  The  Gahalaya, 
Rhodia,  and  Yeddah  are  wud,  out-caste  races 
dwelling  in  the  forests  and  unfrequented  parts. 

GAl^RBA.  Hind.  A  reon  used  in  Benares 
in  making  lacquer  ware. 

GAHARWAR  or  Gharwal,  a  tribe  of  Rajputs 
extensively  K>read  through  t^e  N.W.  Provinces ; 
one  of  the  So  royal  races,  apparently  at  an  early 
period  settled  at  Kanouj. — Wilson. 

GAHLOTorGahilot  Hind.  :AtribeofRajpuU 
extensively  spread  through  the  N.W.  Provinces 
and  Rajputana.  The  raja  of  Udaipur  is  a  member 
of  one  a  their  most  celebrated  branches,  the  Siso- 
dya.^  Wilson.    See  Gehlote. 

GAI.  Hind.  A  cow.  Gai  goru,  homed  cattle. 
Gai-kassai,  a  beef  butcher.  Gai-ran,  cows*  land, 
pasture  land,  a  village  common;  all  land  not 
Drought  under  cultivation.    Gai-run,  bezoar. 

GAINA,  a  dwarf  variety  of  the  Bos  Indicus, 
the  Brahmany  or  Indian  btulock. 

GAINGOOL,  Hind.,  Panam  kalang,  Tam.,  Tati 
kalangoo,  Tel.,  is  the  voung  shoot  of  the  brab 
palm  tree,  Borassus  flabeilif  ormis.  It  is  boiled  and 
eaten.  To  obtain  it  they  dig  a  hole  about  8  feet 
deep,  in  which  they  put  the  stone  of  the  fruit, 
and  cover  it  up  with  earth.  About  a  year  after- 
wards it  is  duff  out,  and  the  plant  or  shoot  then 
produced  is  ceSied  Gaingool. 

GAIRSAPA  FALLS,  are  waterfalls  on  the 
river  Cauveiy,  and  known  as  the  Great  Fall,  the 
Roarer,  the  Rocket,  and  the  Dame  Blanche.  The 
water  leaps  from  the  first  in  a  considerable  volume 
from  a  height  of  890  feet.  The  pool  at  the  foot 
of  the  fall  is  850  feet  deep.  The  view  into  the 
abyss  is  terrific     The  Roarer  rushes  in  great 


volume  over  an  inclined  plane  into  a  carem  or 
cup,  which  turns  it  into  the  bed  below.  The 
Rocket,  seen  from  the  Canara  side,  shoots  itself 
out  from  the  rocks,  which  break  its  fall«  into 
hundreds  of  water  rockets,  which  burst  and  pass 
away  just  like  tiie  rocket  firework.  The  I^me 
Blanche  is  a  lovely  but  gentle  fall,  sweepakg 
down  like  liquid  silk,  or  a  stream  of  eider-dowa 
feathers.  The  entire  chasm  is  tenanted  by  in* 
numerable  pigeons  and  swallows.  The  river  is 
fullest  in  July,  but  the  best  si^t  is  in  Deoember— 
Bishop  Spenser. 

GAITA,  a  Gond  tribe  in  the  Rajamundry  dis- 
trict. A  tribe  in  Bastar  who  call  themsdves 
Koitor. 

GA  J  AKAMA,  a  name  of  the  Hindu  deity  Gan- 
esha,  literally  elephant-faced.    See  Ganesba. 

GAJANDERGARH,  a  fortress  in  the  aoathera 
Mahratta  country,  in  lat.  15°  44'  N.,  and  long. 
75''  56'  £.  The  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  fort  it 
1996  feet  above  the  sea.— iScR  Herm. 

GAJAPATL  The  title  of  a  aovoreign  race 
that  ruled  in  Orissa,  but  little  is  known  of  them. 
The  name  means  Lord  of  the  Elephant,  and  has 
been  assumed  as  a  title  by  several  ancieat  Hindu 
dynasties.  It  is  now  held  by  a  family  in  the 
Northern  Circars,  as  Raja  Gajapati  Rao.  In  the 
Northern  Circars,  Chicacole  and  Rajamnndix 
were  the  capitals  of  the  Andhra  sovereigns  anterior 
to  the  Christian  era.  A  more  exact  knowledge  ol 
•these  and  of  the  early  Buddhist  prinoes  of  V^ 
or  Vengi  Desam,  who  reigned  at  Dara  Nagara  on 
the  Kistna,  near  Amaravati,  and  at  Yengipuram, 
the  exact  site  of  which  is  not  yet  known,  is  an 
important  desideratum. 

The  Kalinga  Chalukya  power  ruled  at  Raja- 
mundry and  throughout  the  Northern  CircarsL 
Extant  sasanams  and  sculptured  remains  exhibit 
several  alternations  of  superiority  between  than 
and  ihe  Gajapati  of  Orissa. 

The  Ganapati  or  Kakateya  dynasty  raled  at 
Warangal,  now  in  the  Nisam^s  territocTy  <BM)e  the 
capital  of  great  part  of  the  Northern  CSrcaiB. 

Of  the  Roddies  of  Condavir  little  is  known. 

The  succession  of  the  Buddhist  religioniats*  rsoe 
by  the  Chalukya  of  Rajamundry,  the  subaeqaent 
sway  of  the  Ganapati,  v  ema  Reddi,  and  Rayel  of 
Bijanagar,  together  with  their  contests  and  the 
various  relations  between  them,  are  little  known. 

GAJLHALLI  or  Gazielhalli,  in  hit  ll"*  33 
N.,  and  long.  T?""  I'  E.,  in  the  Neilgheniea,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Moyar,  N.E.  of  Ootscamvnd, 
is  5948  feet  above  the  sea.— -iScot/. 

GAKHAI,  also  Gali,  also  Ghasha.  HiKix  A 
pass,  a  narrow  defile. 

GAEEAR,  a  tribe  inhabiting  portions  of  the 
Hazara,  Jhelum,  and  Rawal  PincQ  districts.  They 
claim  to  have  been  Mahomedans  from  Sdstan, 
but  they  really  were  one  of  the  oldest  and  moat 
powerful  of  the  Hindu  dynasties  of  the  Panjab. 
in  combination  with  other  rajas,  they  brave^f 
opposed  Mahmud  on  the  plains  of  the  Panjab. 
Tneir  ancient  boundaries  were  the  Jhelom  on  the 
east,  and  the  Indus  on  the  west.  Thej  becaoa 
Mahomedans  shortly  after  Mahmud^s  invafiioos. 
They  were  friendly  with  Humayun  and  Akbar. 
They  were  kept  down  by  the  Sildis,  hot  hftve 
been  friendly  with  the  British.  The  Greek 
invaders  found  Rawal  Pindi  district  in  ponwrwinn 
of  a  Scythic  race  of  Takka  in  327  B.C  1300 
years  afterwards,  the  liusahnan  oonqueror  f oond 
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it  inhabited  by  a  fierce  non  -  Aiyan  race  of 
Gakkar.  The  Gakkar  for  a  time  imperilled  the 
safety  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  In  1008,  Ferishta 
deacribes  them  as  savages,  addicted  to  polyandry 
and  infanticide.  The  tide  of  Mahomedan  con- 
quest rolled  on,  but  the  Gakkars  remained  in 
possession  of  their  submontane  tract.  In  1205 
they  ravaged  the  Panjab  to  the  gates  of  Lahore. 
In  1206  they  stabbed  the  Mahomedan  sultan  in 
hifi  tent ;  and  in  spite  of  conversion  to  Islam  by 
the  swoid,  it  was  not  till  1525  that  they  made 
their  submission  to  the  emperor  Baber,  in  return 
for  a  grant  of  country.  During  the  next  two 
centuries  they  rendered  great  services  to  the 
Moghul  dynasty  against  the  Afghan  usurpers,  and 
rose  to  high  influence  in  the  Panjab.  Driven 
from  the  plains  by  the  Sikhs  in  1765  A.D.,  the 
Gakkar  chiefs  maintained  their  independence  in 
the  Murree  (Marri)  Hills  till  1830,  when  they 
were  crushed  after  a  bloody  struggle.  In  1849, 
Bawal  Piodi  passed,  with  the  rest  of  the  Sikh 
territories,  under  British  rule,  but  the  Gakkars 
revolted  four  years  afterwards,  and  threatened 
Murree,  the  summer  capital  of  the  Panjab,  as 
lately  as  1857.  They  now  number  only  10,153 
persons,  described  by  the  British  officers  as  a  fine 
spirited  race,  gentiemen  in  ancestry  and  bearing, 
and  clinging  under  all  reverses  to  the  traditions 
of  noble  blood.  The  Gakkar  are  not  distinguish- 
able from  the  A  wan  in  personal  appearance,  both 
being  very  large  fine  men,  but  not  exceedingly 
fair,  inhabiting  as  they  do  a  dry,  bare,  rather  low 
country,  hot  in  summer.  At  an  early  period  of 
history  they  were  given  to  infanticide. — Campbell, 
96 ;  MacGreg.  N.  W.  F.  I.  pp.  511,  519 ; 
mp.  Gaz,  iv. 

GALA,  a  Semitic  race,  occupying  Shoa  in 
Abyssinia.  They  are  one  of  the  finest  races  in 
Africa,  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  with  strong  hair, 
and  well -limbed.  Thev  live  in  a  beautiful 
country,  extending  from  lat  8°  N.  to  long.  3°  S., 
with  a  climate  not  surpassed  by  that  of  Italy  or 
Greece,  and  speaking  a  language  as  soft  and 
musical  as  pure  Tusoin.  They  are  from  six  to 
eight  millions  in  number  ;  amongst  them  are 
scattered  Christian  tribes,  but  the  religion  of  the 
laoe  in  general  is  fetish,  and  the  seven  tribes  of 
the  Wollo  Galla  are  Mahomedans.  The  fetishists 
worship  the  serpent  as  Uie  mother  of  the  human 
race,  and  hold  their  religious  services  under  a 
tree.  Thev  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being,  whom 
they  call  Heaven  (Mulungu),  and  have  a  notion  of 
a  future  state.  There  seem  to  be  three  natures 
or  attributes  in  their  Supreme  Being,  viz.  Wak 
or  WidLa,  supreme ;  Ogli,  a  masculine,  and  Ateli, 
a  feminine,  power  or  embodiment.  They  have 
two  holy  days  in  the  week,  viz.  Saturday,  which 
they  ciJl  Saubatta  kenna  or  little  Sabbath,  and 
Sunday,  which  is  their  Saubatta  gadda  or  greater 
Sabbath. 

GALAM  BUTTER,  a  reddish-white  solid  oil 
obtained  from  Bassia  butyraoea. — Simmonds^  Diet, 

GALANGAL,  Galanga. 


5 


Langkwa, 
Kalgan,  . 
KdUnjana, 


Malay. 

.    Bus. 
Sakbk. 


Kust-talkh,  .    . 
Kolangan,     .    .    .    .  „ 
Lfton-aon,     .    .    .  Chin. 
Galgani,  ....     Oeb. 

A  brown  tuberose  root,  with  a  faint  aromatic 
smell  and  pungent  taste,  like  a  mixture  of  pepper 
and  ginser.  ft  is  a  good  deal  used  in  China,  and 
f  etcto  m  tiie  London  market  from  12s.  to  16a 


per  cwt  in  bond  128$  cwt.  of  ealangal  root, 
valued  at  2880  dollars,  was  exported  from  Canton 
in  1850.  It  is  mentioned  by  JBtius  and  by  the 
Arab  writers,  but  the  plant  or  plants  yieldiog  the 
lesser  aod  greater  gaJangal  remain  unidentified, 
— a  pepper,  an  iris,  the  Acorus  calamus,  Maranta 
galanga,  and  Cyperus  longus,  have  been  men- 
tioned. Dr.  Ainslie,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Williams 
and  Smith,  considered  the  greater  and  lesser 
galangals  to  be  four  different  plants.  The  former 
mav  be  from  species  of  Kaempfera  (E.  galanga 
and  E.  mutaus),  and  the  latter  from  Alpinia  (A. 
alba,  A.  Chinensis,  A.  galanga,  and  A.  racemosa). 
A.  galanga,  WxUde,^  is  a  native  of  China  and 
the  Malayan  Archipelago.  Several  species  of  this 
genus  have  roots  with  somewhat  similar  properties. 
Thus  A.  alba  and  A.  Chinensis  are  muck  used  by 
the  Malays  and  Chinese;  the  former  has  hence 
been  called  Galanga  alba  of  Koenig ;  and  the  latter 
has  an  aromatic  root  with  an  acrid  burning  flavour. 
The  fragrant  root  of  A.  nutans  also  is  sometimes 
brought  to  £ngland,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
for  Galanga  major.  Its  leaves,  when  bruised, 
have  a  strong  smell  of  cardamoms.  According  to 
Dr.  Honigberger  (p.  278),  the  natives  of  Ijahore 
are  of  opinion  that  the  root  of  Piper  betel  (pan- 
ki-jar)  is  what  the  Persians  call  Koolian. — Roxh, ; 
Aina.;  Williams^  Middle  Kingdom^  ii.  400;  Royle; 
Eng.  Cyc;  Simmonds'  Com.  Prod,;  Smith. 

GALANG-GALANG,  the  locust  of  Australia, 
is  believed  by  the  natives  to  excrete  the  manna  of 
the  Eucalyptus  mannifera. 

GALAPAGOS  ARCHIPELAGO  consists  of  ten 
principal  islands,  of  which  five  exceed  the  others 
in  size.  All  the  islands  are  volcanic,  with  at  least 
2000  craters.  Darwin  saw  tortoises  (Testudo 
Indicus)  weighing  upwards  of  200  lbs.  They  feed 
on  the  cactus.  They  drink  water  greedily  when 
obtainable,  which  accumulates  in  the  bladder  and 
in  the  pericardium.  The  hideous-looking  Ambly* 
rhynchus  cristatus  is  also  there.  They  swim  with 
ease,  and  go  out  to  sea.  A.  subcristatus  is  another 
species.  Both  are  herbivorous.  At  the  visit  of 
Uie  Beagle,  the  birds  allowed  themselves  to  be 
killed  by  a  switch.  Almost  eyerj  indigenous 
living  tmng  is  peculiar  to  them.  Admiral  Fitzroy 
mentions  that  while  one  side  of  them  is  covered 
with  verdure,  the  other  aspects  are  barren  and 
parched. — Darwin;  WaUacej-p.  10. 

GALATIAKS,  from  the  Greek,  Gala,  mUk; 
Goala,  herdsman  in  Sanskrit.  r«^«r/xo/,  Gala- 
tians  or  Gauls,  and  KiXr/,  Celts,  allowed  to  be  the 
same,  would  be  the  shepherd  races,  the  pastoral 
invaders  of  Europe. 

GALBANUM. 


PlEBS. 

Chin. 
.  Qeb. 
.    Or. 


Chelbeneh,  .  . 
Birija,  .  .  .  . 
Kinneh  ka-Gond, 
Galbano, 


.  HXB. 
HlHD. 


•ix 


Banud, 
O'yu,     .    . 

Mutterharz, 

This  gum-resin,  according  to  Don,  occurs  in 
commerce  in  agglutinated  plastic  masses.  It  is 
hot,  acrid,  and  bitter,  and  in  properties  resembles 
asafoetida,  but  weaker.— 3/* C;  RoyU,  III.;  CPSh. 

GALBANUM  OFFICINALE.    Don. 
Nafiel,    ....    Abab.  I  Gir-Khat,  .    .    .     Pus. 
Kinneh,      .    .    .     Pebs.  | 

This  plant  has,  from  the  seeds,  been  surmised 
by  Professor  Don  to  be  of  the  tribe  Sileriuse. 
Ferula  ferulago,  F.  galbanifera  (iVee«  and  Eber* 
nuzier),  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Caucasus,  etc.,  yields  copiously  a  secretion  which 
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GALEECHA. 


GALE0DE8  ARASOIDES. 


dfftoi  into  ft  gQ>i'rMi&.  wtppo>ad  bjr  mb0  to  be 

SbcDtuB,  and  Opoidk  galMunferm.  of  the  tribe 
jmeje,  hm  deo  been  flarmuMd :  but  Pnleator 
Hon  ftatai  that  giJhannm  is  TieMed  bj  G.  ofii' 
doaJe,  I^ML  In  tbe  opuuoD  of  the  beit  botamtta, 
itHnotobtotoedfromrenilafenikgo.  Theg;oiii- 
nm  w  obtaiiMi'l  bf  idcmoiw  in  the  root  end 
itens;  the  juice  U  cnam-ooloared^  aod  toon 
eoneretcs  into  a  solid  maai.--J?N^«  Cyc.;  //<>^; 

GALEECHA.  Hiin».  Galeem,  Arab.  Carpeto; 
a  woollen  or  cotton  carpet  or  mg. 

GALEX,  JLV,  130-200  or  2^>1  ?  Clandios 
Galemw,  the  Jalenna  of  the  Arabs  and  of  all  the 
Asiatic  Mahomedans,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  ancient  writers  on  medicine.  He  was  bom 
at  I'ergamns  in  Asia  Minor  aboat  the  antnmn  of 
A.D.  l.'K).  When  17  jears  of  age  he  elected  to 
follow  mediciDe,  and  he  studied  under  Sa^ms  and 
others;  then  went  to  Smyrna  to  stndj  mider 
Pcelopa  and  Albmos,  and  sabseqnently  proceeded 
to  Corinth  to  stodr  under Nnmesianns.  Afterwards 
he  trarelledtoCilicia,  Phoenicia,  Paksline,  Scyros, 
Crete,  and  CTpms;  and  at  54  jean  of  age  he 
repaired  to  Rome,  where  bis  efforts  to  teach 
anatomy  were  hindered  by  the  jealoosy  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  wrote  burgely  on  medical 
anbjects.  He  is  sapposed  to  have  died  in  Sicily, 
A.P.  2^K)  or  201. 

GALENA,  sulphide  of  lead,  lead  glance,  lead 
ore*  Plomb  snlfnre,  Fr.  ;  Blei^anz,  Ger. 
This  Is  the  richest  ore  of  lead,  and  from  which 
that  metal  is  chiefly  obtained.  As  met  with  in 
commerce,  it  is  in  heavy,  shining,  black  or  bluish 
lead  -  coloured  cubical  masses,  having  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  sulphuret  of  antimony.  At 
the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  a  rich  ore  of 
argentiferous  galena  was  exhibited  from  Martaban 
by  Dr.  Brandis,  granular,  or  in  minute  crystals. 
With  silver  paannff  through  it  in  thready  vebs. 
This  ore,  assayed  by  Dr.  Scott,  contained  about 
^  per  cent  ol  silver  lead.  But  the  quantily  of 
sliver  was  found  to  varv  iu  the  portion  examined 
from  70  to  800  ounces  m  the  ton  of  ore.  By  Pat- 
tenson's  mode  for  separating  the  silver  crystalliza- 
tion, by  careful,  slow  cooling,  the  process  proves 
remunerative  where  only  7  ounces  of  silver  can  be 
obtained  from  a  ton  of  metal.  This  is  probably 
the  ore  referred  to  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Mason, 
A.M.f  in  his  publication  on  the  natural  productions 
of  Burma,  where  he  says  the  limestone  of  the 
Provinces  probably  contains  large  quantities  of 
lead.  In  the  valley  of  the  Solwin  there  is  a  rich 
vein  of  argentiferous  galena,  which  is  reported  to 
appear  on  the  surface.  Professor  Mitchell,  in  the 
certificate  that  he  furnished  to  Dr.  Morton  of  the 
analysis,  says  it  contains  lead,  sulphur,  silver, 
gold  (traces^  Ihne,  magnesia,  iron,  silica,  and 
carbonic  acia. 

Galena  containing  silver  occurs  abundantly  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Shan-tung  province  of 
China,  idso  m  many  of  the  Shan  states  to  the 
east  of  the  Irawadi  river ;  but  the  most  prolific 
mines  are  those  sitaated  at  Bawyine,  Eyouktch, 
and  Tonng-byne,  near  Thec-baw,  to  the  N.E. 
ol  Mandalay.  One  mine,  the  Kampanee,  yields 
40  tikals  of  silver  and  25  viss  of  lead  from  one 
basket  of  the  ore,  while  the  poorest  mine  gives  i 
tikals  of  silver  and  80  viss  of  lead.  The  lead 
mines  at  Baudween,  Baudweengyee,  and  Sagaing 
Sare  also  argentiferous. 
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In  Oe  EsatOB  GiMte  of  Ihe 
India,  between  lat  U''  and  If  K..  i 
and  Sff  E.«  between  Coddapah 
Bqasshir.  JmigaimMpillay, 
it  rvns  in  lodea,  1  to  1^  inch  thick,  m  a  1 
assnriated  with  aandsiowf  and  clay,  and  anna- 
eeons  ediials  and  alaiea.  The  ore  mwtnina  85 
per  eentL  of  lead.  The  Mone  talok,  KvbooI, 
»  another  locality  from  which  galena  waa  sent, 
in  rerr  Inge  bkidcs;  one  pieee  measared  aboat 
18  inches  in  diameter,  mod  weighed  upwards  of  8 
ewt.  This  ore,  caiefrilly  tested  by  ur.  Seott  la 
1859,  waa  then  foond  to  eontain  from  5S  to  70 
per  cent,  of  lead,  but  no  Oliver ;  it  waa  also  tried 
at  the  Mint,  and  yidded  a  large  percentage  of 
lead.  It  has  been  used  for  some  yean  at  the 
Madras  School  of  Arts  for  glazing  poAtery,  and 
answers  well  for  that  purpose,  thcogh  it  is  fomid 
to  succeed  better  when  redooed  to  the  form  of 
minium,  and  then  gioand  with  fdspar  and  aa 
alkali.  It  was  broi^;ht  to  notice  by  Captain  J. 
G.  Russell.  A  re-ezamination  ol  the  first 
specimen  of  the  Kumool  ore  proved  it  to  eontain 
upwards  of  1  per  cent,  of  silver,  or  374  ooneea  in 
the  ton,  the  quantity  of  lead  and  silver  together 
being  only  45  per  cent.,  which  was  occasicnied  hy 
there  being  a  oonsideraUe  quantity  of  gangue 
disseminata  through  the  p(»rtion  examined. 
Another  spedmen,  given  by  GoL  Cotton,  and  also 
said  to  be  from  Kumool,  was  found  to  contain 
175  oz.  3  dwts.  in  the  ton.  A  specimen  of  thii 
unwashed  ore  was  again  analysed  by  I>r.  Scott 
in  1859,  and  when  fitted  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  nitrate  of  potash,  produced  about  60  per 
cent  of  metallic  lead.  The  resulting  lead,  oa 
being  coupelled,  famished  a  bead  of  silver  weigh- 
ing 1*18  grs.,  which  is  equivalent  to  96-64  os.  in 
the  ton  of  ore,  or  165*76  oz.  in  the  ton  of  metal 
Among  the  metallic  ores  holding  the  nromise 
of  being  marketable,  is  the  rich  ore  of  galena  or 
sulphuret  of  lead  from  JnngamrazpiUay,  in  the 
vicmity  of  Caddapah.  This  ore  is  rich  in  silver, 
and  n  worked  by  the  natives  on  this  account; 
but  all  the  lead  is  wasted,  and  the  sQver  is 
obtained  by  a  tedious,  clumsy,  and  expensive 
process. 

Galena  is  found  at  Rupi  of  Kulu  in  the  Kangra 
district,  associated  with  quartz ;  also  in  the 
Ehagula  in  the  Shahpur  district,  in  the  y^wKmiy 
country,  and  in  Kandahar.  —  Captain  Strxwer^ 
1873;  Newhold;  Powell,  Handbook;  Eton,  Pinod, 
Punjab,  p.  54 :  M.  K  J.  R  o/1857. 

GALEODES  ARANOmES.  Species  of  thv 
genus  of  spiders  occur  in  Central  Asia,  Tartaiy,  and 
the  Himuaya.  The  Lycosa  or  Tarantnloides 
Singoriensis  (Aranea  tarantula,  PtiUas),  and  the 
scorpion  spiders  common  on  the  steppes,  are  the 
Galasdes  aranoides  (Phalangium  aianomes,  PaQas). 
The  latter,  or  a  congener  common  in  Afghanistan, 
was  there  mistaken  for  the  tarantula  by  £lphin- 
stone.  Both,  but  more  especially  the  Galeodes 
(or  Solpuga),  are  celebrated  for  thdr  bitea,  re- 
puted to  be  envenomed,  thou^  thia  ia  bow 
denied  bv  naturahata.  G.  aianoideB  is  a  terriUs 
pest  on  the  Astracan  steppe,  where  its  bite  iammeh 
dreaded  by  the  Kafannks,  who  call  it  the  ^bbek 
widow'  (Belbussan  charra).  They  harbour  ddefl^ 
under  the  tufts  of  woimwood,  and  abomt  te 
bones  which  are  always  to  be  foond  near  a 
Ealmuk  habitation,  and  also  at  the  mofslli  q|  the 
deserted  nests  of  the  S^[»ennopliilaa  cMIbb,  ^rime 


GALEOPITHIiGIDJS. 


GALLlKii:. 


they  collect  a  Bort  of  bed  of  leaves.  Camelfl  seem 
to  suffer  most  from  these  spiders,  becaase  they 
are  most  addicted  to  lying  on  the  groand. 

Galeodes  vorax.  Hutton.  An  extremely  vora- 
cious spider  of  Northern  India,  which  feeds  at 
night  on  beetles,  flies,  and  even  large  lizaids, 
sometimes  gorging  itself  to  sach  a  degree  as  to 
become  ahmxtt  unable  to  move,  and  remaining 
torpid  and  moti<mless  for  abont  a  fortnight.  A 
spaiTOw,  as  also  a  mnsk  rat  (Sorex  Indicus), 
were  put  along  with  it  and  killed  bv  it  One 
was  seen  to  attack  a  young  sparrow  half-grown, 
and  seized  it  by  the  th^h,  which  it  sawed 
through.  The  savage  then  caught  the  bird  by 
the  throat,  and  put  an  end  to  its  sufferings  by 
cutting  off  its  head.  Dr.  Baddeley  confined  one 
of  these  spiders  under  a  glass  wall-shade  with 
two  young  musk  rats  (Sorex  Indicus),  both  of 
which  it  destroyed.  It  must  be  added,  however, 
that  neither  in  the  instance  of  the  bird,  of  the 
Ijzard,  or  the  rats,  did  the  galeodes  devour  its 
prey  after  killing  it  Capt  T.  Hutton,  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  Aoatic  Society's  Journal, 
makes  mention  of  a  lizard  bitten  by  one  being 
'idlowed  to  escape  with  only  a  severe  wound  on 
the  side;  but  as  it  lived  for  some  days  before 
being  pennitted  to  run  off,  the  bite  of  the  gal^>des 
would  not  appear  to  be  poisonous.' — Oosse,  ^, 
287;  Captain  Hutton,  in  Jo,  As,  Soc,  Ben,  xL 
part  ii  p.  860. 

GALEOPITHEOIDjB,  the  flying  lemurs,  a 
family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Primates,  their 
position  in  which  may  be  thus  indicated : — 

Gideopithecus  volans,  Shaw.  Flying  lemur, 
flying  fox. 

Lemur  toIbab.  Linn, 
Yetpertilio  admirabiliB, 

Bont. 
Flying  maeaoo  of  PMuiant 
Flyingcat,    .    .    .     BNCk 


Oato-dmitu     Tolans, 

Camdli, 
Oolngo,  ChiS^.t  An,  King, 
Qendoo,  ....      Jav. 
Kuboog, .    .    .     Majjit. 


This  is  ihe  only  species  of  the  genus.  G.  mar- 
moratus,  Philippensis,  Tematensis,  rufus,  undatus, 
Temminckii,  are  considered  by  Shaw  luid  others 
to  be  varieties.  It  inhabits  Burma,  Penang, 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  and 
Borneo.  It  is  nootumaL  They  live  on  young 
fmits  and  leaves,  and  do  very  mat  injury  to 
gardens  and  plantations.  All  day  long  they 
hang  with  their  heads  down,  suspended  by  the 
claws  of  the  hind  legs  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  in 
dusters,  and  keep  up  a  continuous  querulous 
squeaking,  as  one  encroaches  on  the  posit]<m  of 
another.  Ab  evening  approaches,  they  quit  their 
shady  retreat,  and  are  to  be  seen  wending  their 
flight  to  distant  gardens.  They  resemble  in 
fli^t  aflodc  of  crows  retiring  to  roost.  Bors- 
JiekTs  Mammalia, 

GALEOPSIS  TETRAHIT,  the  common  hemp- 
netUe,  is  a  native  of  cultivated  ground  through- 
out Europe  and  Middle  Asia. 

GALEKIDA  0RI8TATA,  the  Alauda  oristata 
or  crested  lark  of  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa ;  rare 
in  Britain,  but  common  in  India,  where  it  is 
known  aa  the  chamdoL  It  is  the  most  abundamt 
lark  on  the  plauui  of  Upper  India  and  table-land 
of  the  PeninsohL  It  is  a  European  species^  though 
of  rave  occurrence  in  Britain;  audits  song,  also 
its  mode  of  delivery  of  it  in  the  air,  is  not  very 
unlike  that  of  the  slnr-lark,  althouffh  it  does  not 
soar  to  so  lofty  an  altitude.  Alauda  Malabarica 
may  be  somewhat  inferior  to  the  European  sky- 
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lark,  so  far  as  regards  variety  in  the  notes,  but 
the  two  birds  could  aasuredlv  not  be  distinguished 
by  the  voice  alone,  nor  by  the  mode  of  flight,  for 
the  common  Indian  lark  resembles  the  European 
wood-lark  in  size  and  shape,  with  the  plumage  of 
the  sky-lark.— £/y/A. 

GALETENG,  a  locality  in  the  island  of  Flores, 
occupied  by  a  race  so  called.  According  to  the 
statements  of  Bugis  traders,  who  had  settled  in 
Flores,  that  island  is  inhabited  by  six  different 
races,  speaking  as  many  different  lanenages,  tiie 
Ende,  the  Mangarai,  the  Kio,  the  Kola,  the 
Konga,  and  the  Galeteng, — ^names  applied  from  the 
principal  places  of  their  residence. — Crawfurd. 

GALIAGE^  of  Lindley,  the  madder  tribe  of 
plants ;  17  spedes  in  South-Eastem  Asia,  viz.  1 
of  Asperula  arvensis,  Linn.,  11  species  of  Galium, 
and  5  species  of  Bubia.  Madder  is  the  only  use- 
fi2l  product  of  the  order. — Voigt, 

GfALIKONDA  or  Galiparvat,  literally  *  Windy 
Hill,'  a  range  of  hills  in  the  Yizagapatam  district 
Madras,  lat  18^  80'  N.,  lone.  80*  60'  E.  The  two 
highest  peaks  reach  a  height  of  5345  and  5287 
feet  respectively.  Populated  by  a  few  miserable 
families  of  savaees,  who  share  with  wild  beasts 
the  soil  from  which  they  wriug  a  miserable  and 
precarious  existence.  The  climate  of  Gal^onda 
IS  temperate  all  the  year  round  In  1859-60,  a 
few  temporary  buildings  for  European  soldiers  and 
two  officers  were  built  The  place,  however, 
proved  unhealthy  to  Europeans,  the  men  snffer- 
mg  much  from  fever. 

GALILEE,  Chinneretb,  also  Gennesareth,  also 
Tiberias,  also  Bahr-ul-Tibariah,  is  a  sea  or  lake 
formed  by  the  river  Jordan;  it  has  many  flsh. 
Its  surface  is  upwards  of  800  feet  below  the 
Mediterranean,  and  it  is  enclosed  by  steep  hills 
300  to  1000  feet  high ;  it  is  12  miles  long  and  6 
broad. 

GALIUM  YEBUM,  Linn,,  was  formerly  used 
in  Europe  for  the  coagulation  of  milk.  Its 
flowers  are  yellow.  G.  anglicum,  sparine  and 
tricorne  are  known. 

GALL  A,  the  native  name  of  Poiat  de  Galle, 
the  Cock's  Point  of  the  Portuguese,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Tarahish  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  which 
the  Phoenician  mariners  resorted.  Their  Ophir 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  present  Malacca,  the 
Aurea  Chersonesus  of  the  later  Greek  geographers. 
Galle  fort  was  first  built  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
afterwards  re-built  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  dis- 
mantled it  when  thev  stormed  Galle,  and  wrested 
it  from  their  rivals,  in  1640.  Consider^le 
additions  have  since  been  made  by  the  British, 
to  whom  Galle  was  given  up  in  1796.  The  fort 
contains  upwards  of  500  houses  and  a  garrison. 
•^Tennant, 

GALLERIOMORPHA  LICHENOIDES,  aUttle 
moth  of  Ceylon ;  its  larva  is  formed  on  coffee  trees. 

GALLING.  Linn,  A  sub-famUv  of  birds,  of 
the  family  Phasianida  and  order  Rasores.  The 
Rasores  or  gune  birds  are  the  Grailime  oi  Lin* 
n»us,  the  Gallinacei  of  YieiUot,  the  Pulveratrices 
of  some  authors,  and  are  also  caUed  the  gallina- 
ceous birds.  Their  feet  are  formed  for  running  * 
their  bills  convex,  the  upper  mandible  arched 
over  the  lower ;  their  fooa,  grain.  Nest  artless, 
and  placed  on  the  ground ;  eggs  numerous.  In 
tills  sub-family  Jerdon  includes  the  genera  Gallus 
and  Gallopermx.  The  European  quail  is  the  only 
real  migratory  bird  of  the  Baaores;  but  some 


GALLINAGO. 


GALLUS. 


oiher  quails,  biistard,  and  rock  partridges,  Ptero- 
didsB,  wander  about  to  different  localities ;  and 
Sjrpheotides  aoritus,  Ardea  bubulcus,  some  rails, 
terns,  and  gulls,  also  wander.  A  few  of  the  galli- 
naceous birds  are  polygamous,  and  their  males 
are  yery  pugnacious,  comprising  the  jungle-fowls 
of  India  and  Malayana,  the  fire-backs,  the  black 
pheasants,  peculiar  to  the  Malayan  region,  and 
the  spur-fowl  of  India  and  Ceylon.     See  Gallus. 

GALLINAGO,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to 

the  sub-family  Scolopacin»  and  tribe  Grallatorea. 

They  are  the  various  snipe  of  Indian  sportsmen. 

Gallinago  aoolopadnoi,  Soolonax  gmllinago  ;  Gommoii 

Snipe  of  Europe,  Asia,  K.  Amoa.    Qallingo  galli- 

nula,  Scolopaz  jnllinula ;  Jack  Snipe  of  Europe, 

Alia,  Barbara;  6.  nemoricola,  wood -snipe,  G.  soli- 

taria,  solitary  snipe,  and  G.   stennra,  pin-tailed 

snipe,  are  also  of  India. 

These  are  migratory,  coming  over  the  Himalaya 
in  October ;  but  Gallinago  stenura  precedes  them, 
though  few  sportsmen  discriminate  it  from  the 
common  British  snipe,  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance somewhat  later.  G.  stenura  is  neyertheless 
a  different  bird,  at  once  distinguished  bv  having 
a  set  of  curious  pin-feathers  on  each  siae  of  its 
tail,  whereas  the  British  snipe,  which  is  eaually 
abundant  in  India,  has  a  broad  fan-shaped  tail, 
as  unlike  that  of  the  other  as  can  well  be.  The 
pin-tailed  is  the  common  snipe  of  the  Malay 
countries,  and  is  unknown  in  Europe,  excepting 
as  an  exceedingly  rare  straggler  from  its  proper 
habitat,  the  East  The  double  snipe  is  the 
Gallinago  major  of  Europe,  distinct  from  the  two 
species  of  large  or  solitary  snipes  of  the  Hima- 
laya, G.  Bolitaria  and  G.  nemoncola.  See  Rhyn- 
chsda ;  Painted  Snipe. 

GALLINULA  CHLOROPUS,  Linn,,  water-hen 
of  Europe,  extends  to  Asia,  all  Africa;  common 
in  India.  It  is  known  to  the  natives  as  the 
Jambu-kodi,  Boli-kodi,  Jal-murghi,  Godhan,  and 
Dakak  paira.  G.  Bumesii,  Blyth^  is  of  Sind,  and 
G.  phoenicura,  Pennant^  the  white-crested  water- 
hen  and  others,  are  of  India  and  the  Archipelago. 
— Jerdon. 

GALLOOR  KA  PATTA.  Hnn>.  A  plant  or 
sea-weed  used  in  the  cure  of  goitre. 

GALLOPHASIS,  a  genus  of  birds  generally 
called  pheasants.  The  KhaUj,  Gallophasis  albo- 
cristatus  of  the  W.  Himalaya  and  G.  melanotus 
of  Sikkim,  produce  an  intermediate  race  in  Nepal ; 
and  G.  Ouvieri  of  Assam  and  Sylhet  and  G.  lineatus 
of  Burma  interbreed  in  Arakan,  etc.,  so  that 
every  possible  transition  from  one  to  the  other 
can  be  traced.  G.  Horsfieldii  of  Gray  and  Wolf 
is  found  in  all  the  hilly  regions  of  Assam,  Sylhet, 
Tiperah,  and  Chittagong  and  Ehassya  Hills,  up 
to  4000  feet.  It  grades  into  the  Burmese  G. 
lineatus,  forming  hybrids. 

GALLS,  Gall-nut,  Nut-gall. 


Af  as,  Afis,  •    •     • 

Sf-in-ta-gar-ne-thi,  Bubm. 
u-shih-tsse,  .  .  Chin. 
Gal-apfel,  ....  DUT. 
Qttlles,  Noix  de  GaUes-FB. 
OaUapf  el,  GUlns,    .  GuL 

Kekis, Gb. 

Majuphal,  Maiphal,  Hind. 
QaUa,  Galluza,    .    .     It. 


Gallse,  .  . 
Majakani,  . 
Mazu,  Fikis, 
Galhas.  .  . 
Mayapoal,  . 
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The  gaUs  of  Europe  are  obtained  from  the  oak ; 
those  of  British  India  from  Rhus  suocedanea; 
those  of  China  from  the  Rhus  semi-alata. 

Galls  are  produced  by  the  female  of  the  Cynips 


or  Diplolepis  piercing  the  buds  of  Quercus  infeo- 
toria  and  other  trees,  and  there  depositing  its  eggs. 
Dr.  Falconer,  when  travelling  in  the  Panjab,  was 
informed  that  gaUs  were  produced  on  the  Balloot 
oak,  Quercus  iMtlotta.  East  India  galls  of  com- 
merce are  Bussora  galls  re-exported  from  Bombay. 
Mecca  gaUs  are  a]so  called  Bussora  gaUa.  A 
kind  of  gall  is  also  impwted  from  China,  called 
Woo-pei-tze,  which  are  said  to  be  produced  by  an 
aphis ;  they  are  more  bulky  than  common  g^dls, 
of  very  irregular  shape,  and  hollow.  The  gaUs 
produced  on  Tamarix  Indica,  or  faraa  tree,  are 
called  Ma-in,  and  are  used  for  dyeing  parpoM& 
They  are  largely  gathered  in  the  Jhang,  Gngaira, 
and  Muzaifargarh  districts,  as  a]ao  in  the  Dehra 
Ghazi  Khan  districts,  where  as  much  as  500 
maunds  are  annually  collected.  Galls  are  im- 
ported into  Engknd  from  Smyrna,  being  produced 
in  Asia  Minor ;  also  from  Aleppo,  the  produce  of 
the  vicinity  of  Mosul  in  Kurdistan.  They  are 
also  imported  into  England  from  Bombajr  (some- 
times to  the  extent  of  1000  cwt.),  having  been 
first  imported  there  from  the  Persian  Golf.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  observed  that  whenever  the  prices  were 
low  at  Symrna,  the  galls  came  from  Bombay, 
and  vice  versa ;  but  the  supply  was  never 
abundant  from  both  sources  in  the  same  year. 
They  are  imported  into  Bombay  from  Basra 
(Bussora),  probably  the  produce  of  Kurdistan 
and  of  ot^er  Persian  provinces.  The  quantity 
annually  imported  into  Britahi  amounts  to  700 
tons.  They  are  employed  in  tanning,  to  make 
ink,  and  medicinally  in  infusion,  ointment,  and  as 
gallic  acid.  They  sell  at  £4  to  £6  the  cwt,  and 
in  the  London  market  are  classed  as  blue,  green, 
and  white.  The  exports  from  British  IncUa  rose 
from  286,350  cwts.  in  1875  to  537,055  in  1877-78, 
value  £230,526.  In  China,  in  the  absence  of 
better  food,  the  edls  of  the  oak  tree  produced 
by  the  Cynips  or  Diplolepis  insect  are  said  to  bo 
eaten.  —  Smith;  Boyle;  Simmonda;  Tomlimmn; 
M'C, ;  Faulkner. 

GALLUS,  a  genus  of  the  sub-family  Galliiuc, 
of  the  family  Piusianidsa.  The  Gallinao  comprise 
the  jungle-fowls  of  India  and  Malayana,  the 
firebacks  and  black  pheasants  peculiar  to  the 
Malayan  r^on,  and  a  small  group  in  India  and 
Ceylon,  the  spur-fowl  of  Indian  sportsmen.  The 
veiy  beautiful  Diardigallus  prelatns,  BonaparUy 
a  bird  of  Siam,  is  considered  to  be  the  link  from 
the  Kalij  pheasants  to  the  jim^e-fowl,  or  to  the 
firebacka  It  has  a  peacock-uke  crest,  a  raUiflr 
long,  glossy  black  tul,  the  upper  plumage  and 
breast  silvery  gre^,  and  the  rump  pale  ffMetk- 
yellow.  Next  this  should  come  the  firebacked 
pheasants  Macartneya,  with  Phaoanna  ignitos 
and  P.  Yieillotti,  large  birds  with  black  plumage, 
the  back  fiery  red,  and  the  middle  tail  f eaiheit 
white.  Nex^  Alectrophaos,  Gray^  founded  on 
Lophophorus  Cuvierii,  Temm.^  a  very  beantifid 
bird,  and  Acomus,  founded  on  the  Phaaianns 
erythrophthalmns,  similar  but  smaller.  Next  these 
is  the  jungle-fowl; 

Oallos  fermgineus,  Gmel.,  red  jongie-fowL 
G.  BanUta,  Temm, 


Natra-pia, . 


Bhot. 


Gtoragoeor  (male)  of  GoKD. 
Kura  (rem 


JangU-mnxgh, 

Panok-tshi,    . 

Ban-kokia  of  f. 


8aszAX» 
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(female), 
Ban-mnrgh,    .    .    Hikd. 

It  inhabits  India  as  far  west  as  Sind,  ascends 
the  Himalaya  to  a  height  ol  4000  feet;  iohabite 


GALTIGUL. 


GAMfilER. 


Bonnay  the  Malay  PounBola,  Indo-Chinese  conn- 
triee,  and  the  £.  Archipelago,  as  far  as  Timor. 
Galhis  Sonneratii,  Temm,j  grey  jungle-fowl. 

Fhaaianiu  gallns.  SonneratU. 

P.  IndiouB,  Leadiy  Bljfth^  SyheM^  Jerdon. 
Jangli-muxgh,      .    Hnm.  i  Adva-kodi,    .    .    .    Tbl. 
Kata-koli,  ....  Tam .  | 

This  does  not  range  into  the  northern  parts  of 
India ;  part  of  its  ha4skles  consist  of  highly  peculiar 
homy  laminn,  and  it  is  not  now  beueTed  to  be 
tiie  parent  bird  of  the  domestic  fowl. 

Gallus  Stanleyi,  Crtay. 
G.  lineatuB,  Blyth,  |  G.  Lafsyetti,  Leuon. 

Jungle-fowl  of  Ceylon,  is  peculiar  to  Ceylon, 
and  greativ  resembles  the  domestic  fowl. 

Gidlus  Temminckii  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid ; 
it  occurs  in  Batayia. 

Gallus  yarius,  called  also  G.  furcatus,  is  met 
with  in  Java  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
as  far  K  as  Flores.  It  has  green  plumage,  unser- 
rated  comb,  and  single  median  wattle. 

Gallus  sneus,  Temm,^  is  considered  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  G.  varius  and  G.  Sonneratii, 
Darwin^  Tod. 

The  Galloperdix  genus  comprises  the  spur-fowl 
of  Indian  eportsmen.  G.  spadaceus,  Gmelin.,  is 
the  red  spur-fowL  G.  lunulosus,  Valenc,  ia  the 
painted  spur-fowL  G.  Zeylonen&is  is  the  Ceylon 
apur-fowl. 

The  domestic  fowl  and  all  its  many  species  and 
▼arieties,  the  Ouph  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Murgbi  of 
the  Mahomedans  of  India,  and  Koli  of  the  Tamil 
people,  though  in  numerous  breeds  and  sub- 
breeds,  have  all  diverged  from  a  single  type. 
The  game  breed  is  from  the  Gallus  ferraeineus. 
Its  feathers  are  closely  depressed  to  the  body; 
it  IS  indomitably  courageous,  evinced  even  in  the 
disposition  of  the  hens  and  chickens;  it  is  of 
various  colours.  The  chi^  varieties  are, — 
Malay  fowl,  with  body  of  great  gize,  dis^ntion  tayage. 
Cochin  or  Shang-hai  breed,  of  great  sue,  of  Chinese 

origin,  and  <uspoeition  qtdet. 
Bantam  breed,  originally  from  Japan. 
Cnepen  or  jumpers,  from  Burma,  short,  monstroui 

thick  legs. 
Frisded  or  Safir  fowls  of  India,  with  feathers  reversed. 
8ilk  fowls,  with  silky  feathers.    This  is  called  the 

Phasianos  lanatus,   Oallas  lanatus,  Coo-ii-duvet, 

Silk  fowL    Kircher  describes  them,  out  of  Blartini, 

as  woolly  hens,  the  wool  of  which  is  much  like  that 

of  sheep. 
Sooty  fowls  of  India,  the  hens  of  which  have  a  white 

colour,  soot-stained,  black  skin  and  periosteum. 

The  Europe  breeds,  Dorking,  Hamburgh^  An- 
dalusian,  Spanish,  Sultans,  Ptarmigans,  Ghoaon- 
dook,  Bompless,  are  only  known  in  S.E.  Asia  as 
introduced  varieties. — CaL  Rtv,;  Jerdon;  Hors- 
Jield;  Yule's  Cathay,  p.  100. 

GALTIGUL.  HiMD.  The  insect  which  occasions 
the  manna  on  the  Calotropis  proceriL 

GAM,  the  title  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Singpho. 
Gam,  amongst  the  Mishmi,  is  the  head  of  a 
family. 

GAMALLAV ADU.  Tel.  A  toddy-drawer ;  the 
caste  following  that  bosinesa — Wilson, 

GAMBABOON,  the  town  of  Bandar  Abbas,  a 
seaport  town  in  the  province  of  Kirman.  It  is 
the  ancient  HannoEia.  It  is  situated  in  a  barren 
country,  in  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Onnuz.  It  is 
fortified  with  double  walls.  It  did  not  long 
benefit  by  the  fall  of  Hormuz,  but  appears  to 
•have  been  nearly  ruined  daring  the  reign  of  Nadir 


Shah,  whose  tyranny  extended  its  banefol  Inflnence 
even  to  this  extremity  of  the  Persian  empire, 
so  that  in  1750  Mr.  Plaisted  found  there  nine 
houses  out  of  ten  deserted.  In  the  year  1639 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  English  fisctory  at 
BussOra,  subordinate  to  that  at  (Sonbaroon,  and 
protected  by  firmans,— Ouie/^*  Travelsy  i.  p. 
165 ;  yl  Journal  from  Calcutta  to  Aleppo^  etc.y 
p.  ll,Lond.l758:  Kinneir's  Geographical  Memoir. 
p.  201. 

GAMBIER,  catechu,  terra  japonica. 
Pm-lan-kau,    .    .    Chin.  |  Gambia,   .    .    .    Malay. 

Gambler  is  extracted  from  the  leaves  and  shoots 
of  the  Uncaria  gambier,  in  Siak,  Malacca,  and 
Bittang.  As  brought  to  the  market,  it  resembles  in 
appearance  and  consistency  little  square  blocks  of 
yellow  mud.  A  gambier  plantation  has  much  the 
a|>pearance  of  brushwood  of  three  years'  growth, 
with  leaves  of  a  dark  green  colour.  The  plant  is 
seldom  over  7  or  8  feet  high.  It  is  much  culti- 
vated at  Singapore,  and  is  planted  6  feet  asunder. 
The  cropping  of  the  leaves  mav  commence  when 
about  18  months  old,  but  the  pUnt  is  at  its  full 
growth  when  two  years  old,  and  its  leaves  and 
young  branches  may  thus  be  cropped  once  in  two 
months.  The  croppings  are  thrown  into  a  large 
caldron  of  hot  water,  and  boiled  for  6  or  7  hours, 
tin  all  the  extract  be  inspissated  into  a  thick, 
pasty  fluid.  This  is  now  poured  into  shallow 
troughs  a  little  more  than  an  inch  deep,  and 
allowed  to  cool  and  dry,  when  it  is  cut  up  into 
little  inch  blocks,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  market 
of  Siam,  Cochin-China,  China,  and  the  Archi- 
pelago, where,  along  with  betel-nut  in  a  leaf  of  the 
piper  oetel  (Sin),  it  is  largely  chewed  as  a  masti- 
catory. The  average  size  of  the  Singapore  plan- 
tations were  of  30  acres,  and  when  in  full  bearing 
employed  8  men.  A  plantation  becomes  exhausted 
and  worn  out  in  15  years  from  its  commencement. 
As  a  preservative  for  timber,  dissolve  three  parts 
of  gambier  in  twelve  of  danuner  oil,  over  a  slow 
fire ;  then  stir  in  one  part  of  lime,  sprinkling 
over  the  top ;  to  prevent  its  coagulating  and  set- 
ting in  a  mass  at  the  bottom,  it  must  be  well  and 
quickly  stirred.  It  should  then  be  taken  out  of 
the  caldron  and  ground  down  like  paint  on  a 
muller  till  it  is  smooth,  and  afterwards  returned 
to  the  pot  and  heated.  A  little  oil  should  be 
added  to  make  it  tractable,  and  the  composition 
can  then  be  laid  over  the  material  with  a  common 
brush.  As  a  protection  against  the  teredo,  black 
varnish  or  tur  is  substituted  for  dammer  oil, 
omitting  the  grinding  down,  which  would  not 
answer  with  Ux.  It  is  largely  imported  into 
Britain ;  from  1846  to  1850  the  average  quantity 
entered  was  1200  tons,  priced  at  £13  to  £14  the 
ton ;  in  1870,  19,050  tons.  It  is  duty  free.  It  is 
used  in  tanning,  is  employed  medicinally  as  an 
astringent,  as  a  preservative  of  timber  exposed  to 
water,  also  for  canvas;  the  gambier  may  be  in 
solution,  but  if  applied  to  a  ship^s  bottom,  it 
shocdd  be  in  the  form  of  a  composition  ot  chunam. 
gambier,  and  dammer  oil.  It  is  also  reoommendea 
to  be  applied  in  house-buildiuff  to  protect  the 
beams  from  the  white  ants,  ana  in  sihipbuildhig 
as  a  composition  on  the  butts,  and  on  the  outside 
of  the  timber  previously  to  pknking.  Gambier 
may  also  preserve  timber  from  dry-rot. — Jour. 
Indian  Archipelago,  March  1850,  p.  136 ;  Cleg" 
horn's  Panjab  Report,  1859-60,  p.  7 ;  Statistics  of 
Commerce, 
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OAMfiOGE. 

OMsnrewaad, 

8faie-hir»ng,  . 
TAng-bwaiig,  . 
Gatte-fram, 
Gomme  gutte, 
Gummigntt,  . 
Goamuik-gittte, 


ASAB. 

Buuf. 

CHiir. 

.  Du  T. 

.    Fbl 

Gkr. 

.     It. 


Bong,  ....  Malat. 
Shir-i-rewandf  .  Pebs. 
Gomanun, .  .  .  Pobt. 
GokkfttOy  •  .  .  Singh. 
Groma  guta  o  gata,    .    Sp. 

Gamba, „ 

Makki, Tav. 

Panapu-yeimai,  .    .  Tkl. 


Gamboge  is  obtained  from  several  plants  In 
Southern  Asia, — ^m  the  Gardnia  pictoria  of 
Ceylon,  the  G.  Cocbin-Chinensis,  Rumpn.y  of  Siam, 
the  G.  elliptica,  Wall.,  of  Siam,  Sylhet,  and  Tayoy ; 
and  G.  morella,  var.  pedicillata,  of  Siam,  is  also 
said  by  Hartman  to  ^eld  Siam  gamboge.  A  tree 
common  in  Hu-peh,  m  China,  is  said  to  yield  a  gam- 
boge-like substance.  Thejonmboge  of  commerce 
is  known  by  the  names  of  Ceylon  and  Siam  gam- 
boge. Siam  gamboge  is  usually  seen  in  cylinders, 
whence  its  name  of  pipe  gamboge ;  but  it  is  also 
seen  as  lump  or  cake  gamboge,  in  round  cakes  or 
taiasses,  and  as  coarse  gamboge  or  fragments  and 
inferior  pieces.  Ceylon  gamboge  is  seen  in  ir- 
regular masses.  The  first  notice  of  this  vegetable 
gum-resin  is  by  Clusius  in  1605,  who  described 
a  piece  brought  from  China  b^  Admiral  Van 
Neck  in  1603.  Two  trees  yieldmg  a  gamboge- 
like substance  were  first  made  known  by  Her- 
mann in  1670,  one  called  Goraka,  Garcinia  cam- 
bogia,  the  other  Eana  or  edible,  Hebradendron 
cambogioides.  At  present  gamboge  is  received 
principally  from  G.  morellas,  G.  nexandras,  G. 
Wigbtii,  G.  Travancorica,  G.  xanthochymus. 
About  30  to  50  tons  are  annually  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  where  it  sells  at  £5  to  £ll  the  cwt. 

The  composition  and  properties  of  the  gamboge 
of  Ceylon  are  identical,  or  very  nearly  so,  with 
those  of  other  gambogioid  exudations.  The 
Singhalese  method  of  collecting  the  gamboge  is  by 
cutting  pieces  of  the  bark  completely  off,  about 
tbe  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  early  in  the 
morning.  The  gamboge  oosses  out  from  the  pores 
of  the  wood  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  but  soon 
thickens,  and  is  scraped  off  by  the  collectors  tbe 
next  morning  without  injury  to  the  tree,  the 
wounds  in  the  bark  soon  healing,  and  becoming 
fit  to  undergo  the  operation  again.  Gamboge  is 
much  used  as  a  pigment  and  in  miniature  painting ; 
it  is  employed  to  colour  varnishes  and  lacquers. 
Gamboge  of  Mysore  is  the  exudation  of  Garcinia 
pictoria. — Ainslie;  Royle;  O^Sh.;  Cleghom;  Eng, 
Cyc;  W.Hl;  M^C,    See  Clusiacese;  Garcinia. 

GAllBOGE  BUTTER. 
Makki-tylnm.  .    .    Tam .  1  Yennai,    ....    Can. 
ArasinagooKghy,    .    Oak.  | 

A  solid  oil,  called  cocum  butter,  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  the  gamboge  tree,  Garcinia  diliptica, 
whi<^  grows  abundantly  in  parts  of  the  MyBore 
and  western  coast  jungles.  The  oil  is  prepared 
by  pounding  the  seea  in  a  stone  mortar,  and 
boiling  the  mass  until  the  butter  or  oil  rise  to  the 
eurface.  Two  and  a  half  measures  of  seed  should 
yield  1^  seer  of  butter.  In  the  Nuggar  division  el 
Mysore  it  is  sold  at  As.  1*4  per  seer  of  24  Rs. 
waght,  or  at  £86,  68.  per  ton,  and  is  diiefly  osed 
as  a  lamp-oil  by  the  b^^r  dasses  of  naferres,  and 
'by  the  poor  as  a  substitute  for  ghi.  The  batter 
thus  prepared  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  of 
the  purgative  qualitieB  of  the  gamboge  re^,  but 
is  ooMiaered  an  antisoorbutic  food  hiirredient. — 
M.  E.  J.  R.  *: 
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6AMBR00N,  a  twilled  eottOD  lining  made  aft 
Khaagiiih. 

GAMCHA.  HiKD.  Akmpoldoiigfhiiaed  in 
cleaning  goM-laoe. 

GAME  BIRDS  of  BritlBh  India  have  been  in 
a  brief  manner  notioed  under  the  headii^  BMi 
of  India^  and  the  more  important  will  be  fonnid 
under  their  reqwctive  tides  in  more  detaiL  Th^ 
liave  been  well  deaoribed  in  a  mcoogtxfh  b j  Mr. 
A.  O.  Home,  C.B.  Game  InidBy  ekphanta,  and 
other  wild  animate  are  snppoeed  to  be  rapidly 
diminishing  in  numbers,  and  a  doae  seaaon  for 
elephants  has  been  appointed.  To  checd^  the 
indiscriminate  persecution,  and  to  give  the  small 
game  fair  play,  Poona  sportsmen  propoeed, 
that  between  the  Ist  June  and  15th  October 
partridges  and  quail  be  considered  out  of  aeason, 
and  that  sportsmen  agreeing  to  this  propoBitian 
shall  use  their  utmost  exertions  to  prevent  the 
sale  and  destructaon  of  these  varieties  of  came 
between  the  periods  mentioned.  The  blaoL  or 
painted  partridge— an  excellent  bird  for  gpart 
or  for  the  table,  and  once  common  tiironghoat 
the  Dekhan — is  fiast  becoming  extinct  in  all  but 
the  remote  parts  of  the  country.  Small  game  in 
India  is  assailed  by  innumerable  natural  enemies: 
snakes,  rats,  bandicoots,  ichneumons,  foxes,  and 
jackals  all  prey  upon  the  eggs  or  the  young  game 
on  the  ground,  while  kites,  buzzards,  hawks,  owls, 
and  many  other  birds  assail  them  in  the  air  with  a 
persistency  that  renders  it  surprising  that  game 
should  be  as  abundant  as  it  is  in  places  where  the 
native  shikaris  have  no  interest  in  destroying  it 
by  wholesale;  but  the  latter  are  in  fact  its  worst 
enemies,  a  single  shikari  family,  accustomed  to 
supply  a  market,  doing  probably  more  damage 
in  a  month  than  all  its  other  enemies  pat 
together  could  inflict  upon  it  in  a  year.  They 
are  adepts  at  netting  and  snaring,  and  th^ 
have  calls  for  every  kind  of  game  bird,  by  which 
they  take  thousands  in  the  breeding  seaaoo, 
and  effectually  put  a  stop  to  its  reproduction. 
Migratory  birds  fare  better  than  ^e  others; 
they  too  are  persecuted  in  a  manner  which  ia 
causing  them  to  become  scarcer  and  aoaroer 
every  year.  Hardly  has  the  first  wisp  of  snipe 
made  an  appearance  within  marketable  distance 
of  a  town  or  cantonment,  than  the  birds  are 
either  netted  by  native  shikaris,  or  shot  down  by 
sportsmen  1  An  October  snipe  is  scaioriy  worth 
eating,  yet,  for  the  sake  oi  slaying  or  selling 
him,  hundreds  of  birds  are  dirven  haiassed  from 
haants,  where,  had  they  been  allowed  to  reoaain 
in  peace  until  later  in  the  year,  they  would  not 
only  have  fattttied  to  perfection,  hot  would  have 
attracted  other  hundreds  to  their  feeding  graands 
to  afford  good  eport  to  the  ^xirtsman.  As  with 
snipe  so  wit^  wild  ducks.  It  is  hard  to  eonoeive 
the  latter  out  of  date  in  India,  consideBriDg  lbs 
immense  flocks  in  which  they  visit  us,  bat  they 
are  nevertheless  needlessly  persecuted  by  shikaris 
and  others  without  regard  to  season ;  and  good 
dock- shooting  is  no  longer  U>  be  had  ia  the 
vicinity  of  any  large  town  or  cantonnieiit.,  er 
anywhere,  we  migbt  say,  within  easy  ^^tamro  d 
a  line  of  rati. 

GAMELUNa  Jav.  A  nnaleal  histraiMiit  ef 
the  Javanese.    See  Bamboa 

GAMES  of  a  coontiy  take  tfadr  eolow  and 
oomplexian  from  the  prevailing  eharacter  of  thdr 
inhabitants ;  and  in  Uie  differeot  pii^ual 
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-tdoiifl  of  the  r^ons  in  the  8.  and  E.  of  Asia,  the 
amnaementa  of  their  inhabitanta  are  wideV  dis- 
Bimikr.  In  the  hot  dunata  of  the  plains  ci  British 
India,  though  the  yonng  boys  haye  their  childish 
games,  those  of  most  of  the  grown  men  are  seden- 
tary and  in-door, — ^play  at  chess,  pasha  or  pachisi, 
cai^,  piamara  (piimero?),  and  mnsic,  the  diama, 
jatra,  paohaH,  kavi,  bnlbul  fights,  cock-figfatiDg, 
jnggHng,  athletics  interest  them :  and  the  women 
of  fien^d  hare  as  their  games,  the  Ashta-kashta, 
the  Moghnl-pathan,  Das-pachis,  Bag-bhandL 

Kite-flying  is  a  fayoorite  game  of  the  Hindu 
and  Mahomedan  men  of  British  India,  of  Bnrma, 
and  of  China.  Wrestling  amongst  the  men  of 
HindustaD  and  the  Burmese  is  a  fayourite  amuse- 
flsent;  eyery  yillage  of  Northern  India  has  a 
gymnasium,  and  professional  gymnasts  perambu- 
late the  coiontry. 

The  bnlbul  and  other  birds  are  taught  to  fight ; 
ooek-fighting  is  almost  a  passion  in  the  Philip- 
pines ;  and  in  Biam  a  species  of  fish  are  reared  for 
fighting. 

The  people  of  Manipur  are  famed  for  their  skill 
oo  hoEseback  at  the  game  of  hockey;  slings, 
dandagoli,  bat  and  ball  are  an  amusement. 

Jafar  Sharif,  the  author  of  the  Ejmun-i-Islam, 
which  Dr.  HerklotB  translated,  described  many 
games :— -Adole-ke-madole ;  agbal-zab,  also  called 
ek-pari  sab-pari ;  aka-mukka-danda ;  alam-tola ; 
andhla-badsha ;  anghoti-badsba ;  ankh-muchani, 
or  blind-man's  buff;  ardah-pordah ;  atha-champa; 
atha-chamak ;  atk-matk-champa ;  atka-matkal ; 
bag-bakri  or  dragon ;  cheep  karella  or  trap  ball ; 
gaUi-dando  or  tip-cat ;  chaugan  or  hockey : 
galli-ohup-ja,  hide-and-seek ;  and  half  a  hundred 
others.  Tacitus  describes  the  baneful  effects  of 
gambling  amongst  the  German  tribes,  as  inyoly- 
mg  peraonal  liberty,  their  becoming  slayes,  and 
b^ig  subsequent^  sold  by  the  winner.  In 
passion  for  play  at  games  of  chance,  its  extent 
and  dire  consequences,  the  Rajput  from  the 
earliest  times  has  eyinced  a  predilection,  and  will 
stand  unenyiable  oomparison  with  the  Scythian 
and  his  German  offspring.  To  this  yice  the 
Pandus  owed  the  loss  of  their  soyereignty  and 
personal  liberty,  inyc^ying  at  last  the  destruction 
of  all  the  Indu  races ;  nor  has  the  passion  abated. 
Tudishtra  of  tiie  Pandaya  race,  naying  staked 
and  lost  the  throne  of  India  to  Duryodhana,  to 
recoyer  it  hazarded  DranpadL  By  the  loaded 
dioe  of  his  foe,  she  became  the  goli  of  the  Kurua. 
Yudishtra,  not  satisfied  with  this,  staked  twelye 
years  of  hk  personal  liberty,  and  became  an  exile 
fixxn  the  haunts  of  Kalindi,  a  wanderer  in  the 
wilds  skirting  the  distant  ocean.  The  spirit  of 
gambting  is  evinced  by  seyeral  of  the  mercantile 
tribes  of  British  India,  in  their  daring  specu- 
latxyoiess  as  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices,  which 
te  outvies  all  that  European  merchants  oyer 
faidnlge  in.  Most  of  the  advanced  nations  of  the 
Asiatie  islands  are  gamblers,  and  the  little  fight- 
ing fifidi  of  Siam  and  cock-fighting  are  largely 
b^ted  on.  In  Bali,  Lombok,  Celebes,  and  the 
FhilippineQ,  cock-fighting  is  ^uite  a  passion.  The 
pMslea  for  cook-fighting  is  indeed  impressed  in 
the  very  language  of  tiie  Malays,  which  has  a 
specific  name  for  cock-fighting,  one  for  the  natural 
gpar  ci  the  cook,  and  another  for  the  artificial 
ipur ;  two  names  for  the  comb,  three  for  the 
<fOw  of  tile  cock,  two  for  a  cock-pit,  and  one 
Hsr  a  professional  oock*flghter.     The  passion  is 
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nowhere  carried  further  than  in  the  Spanish 
dominions  of  the  Philippines.  There  it  is  licoised 
by  the  Goyemment,  which  deriyes  from  it  a 
yearly  reyenue  of  about  40,000  dollars.  Gambling 
is  prohibited  in  British  India,  and  by  the  Dut(£ 
in  their  Eastern  possessions.  It  is  carried  on  in 
China  to  a  fearful  extent.  —  Crawfurd;  Frere^ 
Antipodes,  p.  218  :  Bikmore's  Tr.  p.  62 ;  2V.  o/  a 
Hindu^  ii.  p.  8 ;  Tod's  RajcLsthm,  l  p.  179. 

GAMLA.  Bbno.  An  open-mouthed  earthen- 
ware yessel. 

GAMPA-KAMALOO.  Tel.  A  race  of  basket* 
makers  in  Bellary. 

GAMUT  or  Hamat  This  name,  '  husband  of  the 
mother,'  was  giyen  to  Osiris.  Herodotus  mentions 
that  when  he  was  in  Egypt,  he  was  astonished  to 
hear  the  yery  same  rayishmg  song  of  Linus  sung 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  which  they  had  known  from 
time  immemorial,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
hear  sung  in  his  own  natiye  land  of  Greece.  Linus 
was  Bacchus  or  Osiris,  and  the  most  exquisite 
music  was  called  by  his  name.  Now  the  name  of 
Linus  or  Osiris,  as  the  '  husband  of  his  mother,'  in 
Egypt  was  Hamat  (Bunsen,  i.  p.  873),  which  iii 
Persia  and  India  became  Gomat,  and  in  Bome 
Gamut.  Hence  the  music  of  the  Ghaldiean  worship 
was  caUed  the  music  of  Gamut.  Gregory  the 
Great  introduced  the  Gregorian  chants  xrom  the 
Ghaldeeans;  in  other  words,  he  introduced  into 
Uie  church  the  music  of  Gamut  And  thus  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  name  of  Osiris  or  Gamut, 
Hhe  husband  of  his  mother,'  is  in  eyerydayuse 
among  ourselyes  as  the  weLL-known  name  of  the 
musical  scale. 

GANA.    In  Mysore,  a  sect  of  linflaet  Hindus. 

GANA.  Saksk.  a  troop,  a  flock ;  a  host  of 
celestials  in  Kailasa,  Siva's  paradise ;  an  attendant. 
Gana  are  dwaif  figures  in  the  sculptures  of 
Ellora,  Badand,  the  Vaishnaya  temple  at  AihoUi, 
and  other  places.  They  are  represented  as  fat, 
small  beings,  some  with  faces  of  cats.  Gana^ 
chari,  ICarn.,  a  teacher,  a  censor.  Gana 
devata,  Sansk.,  a  troop  of  deities  who  dwell 
in  Ganaparita  on  Mount  Kailasa,  and  Hindua 
recognise  the  following : — 12  Aditya ;  10  Yiswa 
Dewa ;  8  Yasa ;  12  to  80  Tushita,  identical  with 
the  Aditya;  49  Anila  or  winds;  220  to  286 
Maharajika;  12  to  17  Sadhya;  and  11  Budra.-^ 
Fergusson;  Birdwood;  Wilson;  Dowson, 

GANAPATI  or  Eartakeia,  a  title  of  an  ancient 
dynasty  in  Warangal,  once  the  capital  of  a  great 
mrt  of  the  Northern  Gircars.  The  dynasty  of 
Warangal,  ruled  from  that  town  oyer  a  great  part 
of  the  Gircars,  but  the  succesBion  of  the  Buddhist 
Ghalukya  race  to  dominion  at  Rajamundry,  the 
subsequent  sway  of  the  Ganapati,  Yema  Beddi, 
and  Kayel  race  of  Bijanagar,  together  with  their 
contests  and  the  altenng  relations  between  them, 
are  yery  little  known.  Gondayir  was  once  ruled 
by  a  race  of  Reddi    See  Gajapati. 

GANAPATI,  lord  of  hosts.  One  of  many  names 
giyen  to  the  Hindu  deity  Ganesha,  the  god  of 
prudence  and  policy.  In  Northern  India  he  is 
usually  styled  Ganesha,  but  Ganapati  in  the  south ; 
under  the  name  of  Eardkeya  he  is  the  leader  ol 
the  celestial  armies,  and  as  Ganesha  and  Ganapati 
is  the  god  of  wisdom.  He  is  the  reputed  eldest 
Bon  of  Siya  and  Parvati.  The  Ganapatya  is  a 
limited  Hindu  sect,  worshippers  of  Ganesha  ot 
Gfmapati,  or  of  his  forms  Baktratunda  or  Dhuni 
dhi  raj.    They  are  so  styled  because  they  waiahip 
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Ganeaha  or  Ganapati  exdndTdy.  There  are  fire 
grand  diviaioDB  en  Hindus  who  8o  worship  a  single 
diyinity,  uniting  in  its  person  all  the  attributes 
of  Brahm,  and  tiie  Ganapatya  are  one  of  the  fire. 
SeeGanesha. 

GANDA,  in  Indian  currency  the  hundredth 
part  of  an  anna ;  but  in  reckoning  means  to  count 
by  fours,  so  that  ganda  also  means  four  pice,  or 
about  one  anna. 

GANDA-BEROZA.  Hind.  The  crude  resin 
of  Pinus  loDgifolia;  also  a  preparation  from  the 
resin.  It  is  often  applied  to  barija  or  barzad, 
which  is  the  rare  drug  galbanum,  m>m  the  Bos- 
wellia  thurifera. 

GANDAH  in  Hindi  dialects  means  perfume, 
aroma,  odour;  and  sereral  plants  deriye  part  of 
tibeir  compound  name  from  this  word, — Gand% 
bel,  Andropogon  scbsenanthus ;  Mirchia  gand^h, 
Gymbopogon  iwarancusa ;  Gandha  bute,  Euphorbia 
helioscopia;  Garba  gandha,  Saocharum  sara; 
Gandhaga  mara,  Santalum  album,  sandal.  Gandha 
banik,  a  druggist 

GANDAHARA,  accoording  to  Bunsen,  is  Kan- 
dahar. It  is  named  in  the  inscription  of  Darius 
Hystaspes.  The  Gandhara  district,  or  Parashawa, 
is  not  mentioned  by  Alexander's  professed  his- 
toriaus;  but  it  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo 
under  the  name  of  Gandaritis,  as  lying  along  the 
rirer  Kophes,  between  the  Choaspes  and  the  Indus. 
In  the  same  position  Ptolemy  places  the  Gandarse, 
whose  count^  included  both  banks  of  the  Kophes 
immediately  above  its  junction  with  the  Indus. 
This  is  the  Kien-to-lo  or  Gandhara  of  all  the 
Chinese  pilgrims,  who  are  unanimous  in  placing 
it  to  the  west  of  the  Indus.  The  capital,  which 
they  call  Pu-lu-sha-pu-lo  or  Parashapura,  is 
stated  to  be  three  or  tont  days'  journey  from  the 
Indus,  and  near  the  south  bank  of  a  large  riyer. — 
Cunn.  An.  Geog.  p.  48. 

GANDAH-MAuANA,  in  Hindu  cosmogony,  is 
one  of  the  four  boundary  mountains  enclosing  the 
central  region  of  the  world,  called  Ilavritta,  in 
which  Mem,  the  golden  mountain  of  the  gods,  is 
situated.  The  Puranas  are  rather  at  variance  as 
to  its  position.  According  to  the  Vayu  Purana,  it 
lies  on  the  west,  connecting  Nila  and  Nishada,  the 
north  and  south  ranges.  The  Vishnu  Purana 
places  it  on  the  south,  the  western  mountain 
being  there  called  Yipula.  It  has,  however,  a 
Gandah-madana  to  the  west  amongst  the  pro- 
iecting  branches  or  filaments  of  Meru.  The 
Bhagavat  places  it  on  the  east  of  Meru.  The 
Mahabharat  agrees  with  the  Yayu  Purana.  The 
Padma  Purana  is  at  variance  with  itself,  and 
places  it  in  one  passage  on  the  west,  and  in 
another  describes  it  as  on  the  east.  According 
to  this  Purana,  Kuvera  resides  on  it  with  the 
Apsarasa,  Gandharba,  and  Rakshasa.  The  Sita 
alighting  on  its  top  thence  descends  to  the 
Bhadraswa  varsha,  and  flows  to  the  eastern  sea. 
—Hindu  Theatre^  i.  p.  24. 

GANDAK,  the  name  of  two  riveis  of  Hindustan. 
Great  Gandak  (known  also  as  the  Narayani  or 
Saligiami,  the  kondochatis  of  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers), a  river  in  the  North- Western  Provinces 
and  Behar,  rises  high  among  the  recesses  of  the 
Kepal  Himalayas,  in  lat.  SO""  56'  4"  N.,  and  long. 
79"^  6'  40"  E.  Its  alpine  feeders  unite  at  Varaha 
Kshetia  above  Kat'hpur,  within  the  hills.  It 
rises  near  Dhawalagin  peak  in  the  Himalaya,  runs 
aS.E.,  S.W.,  S.E.  into  Ganges,  near  Patna,  after 
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a  course  of  407  miles.  In  Its  coarse  it  recemB 
the  Trisula-ganga,  100  miles  long ;  Maracliangdi, 
100  miles  long ;  Naling,  110  miles  long ;  and  alwat 
40,000  square  miles  are  drained.  TlM>ngh 
navigable  continaously  through  its  whole  oomse 
downwards  from  Bhelunji,  there  are  in  the  part 
of  its  channel  nearer  that  place  many  rapids  and 
passes,  where,  the  course  being  obslnicfced  hy 
rocks,  navigation  becomes  difficult  and  dangaoaa 
The  upper  part  of  the  river  is  called  SaUgrami, 
from  the  fossil  ammonites,  called  saligram,  wludi 
are  found  in  it,  and  which  Hindus  hold  in 
veneration.  The  Ghota  or  Little  Gandak  river 
passes  through  the  Muzaffamagar  and  Gonkhpiir 
districts. 

GANDAMAK,  a  village  occupied  by  the 
Koghani  tribe  of  Afghans.  It  is  on  an  eierated 
site,  is  cooler  than  J^alabad,  and  its  people  teod 
silk- worms.  It  stands  in  a  rich  spot,  and  has  a 
fine  view  of  the  Safed  KoL  It  is  35  miles  bam 
Jalalabad  on  the  road  to  KabuL  Near  tUs, 
between  1839  and  1842,  much  fighting  took  phice 
between  British  troops  and  Afghans ;  and  on  the 
retreat  of  the  British  from  Kabul  in  1852,  Ganda- 
mak  was  the  place  where  the  last  survivors  of  the 
force,  viz.  20  officers  and  45  British  sokliers,  were 
slain. — MacGregar,  p.  255 ;  Mokttn  LaPs  Dravdi. 
GANDASULI.  Marsden  gives  this  as  the 
Hedychium  coronarium  of  LinnaBos,  and  adds 
that  its  flowers  are  worn  as  ornaments  in  the  hair, 
and  in  the  enigmatical  hmguage  of  flowers  stand 
for  inconstancy. — Jour.  Ind,  Arck,^  August  1851. 

GANDAYA,  a  town  in  Baluchistan,  sitnated 
on  the  MooUa  pass  route,  kt  28"^  82'  N.,  long. 
67°  82'  E.  A  fortified  place,  built  appu^ntly  on 
an  artificial  mound ;  is  a  great  level  tract,  and 
is  inhabited  hy  three  very  dutinctly  marked  races, 
the  Jat,  the  Kind  (including  the  Ma^^&aai),  and 
the  Brahui.  The  Jat  seem  the  original  race,  and 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  province. — Imp»  Oas. 

GANDH AB,  the  thurd  note  of  the  mumcal  scale. 
*mi.' 

GANDHARI,  daughter  of  Subala,  raja  of 
Gandhara.  She  married  the  blind  mahaiaia 
Dhritaraahtra.  Her  sons  Duhsasana  and  Duiyodh- 
ana  were  named  Kaurava,  and  fell  in  the  eighteen 
days'  battle  of  Kuru  Kshetra.  Gandhari,  after 
the  battle  of  Kuru  Kshetra,  retired  with  Dhrita- 
rashtra  and  his  mother  Kunti  to  the  jun^e  on  the 
Ganges,  where  the  maharaja  died. 

GANDHARYA,  in  Hindu  mythdogy,  a  shade, 
a  spirit,  or  ghost ;  also  an  inferior  dei^  of  the 
Hindus,  attendant  upon  Indra  and  Knvefs,  and 
distinguished  for  musical  proficiency ;  also  heavenly 
choristers,  a  celestial  musician, — ^theee  are  doni- 
gods  or  angels  who  inhabit  Indra's  heav^  and 
form  the  orchestra  at  the  banquets  of  the  gods, 
th&f  are  skilled  in  medicine,  regulate  the  asterismi, 
and  are  fond  of  women.  They  are  described  as 
the  husbands  of  the  Apsarases ;  but  very  variooi 
accounts  of  them  are  given.  They  are  deseribei 
as  witnesses  of  the  actions  of  men,  and  sixty 
millions  in  number.  They  are  called  Apeaiasa, 
and  Devangana.  Their  band  is  composed  of  a 
tambourine  (tamma),  cymbals  or  castaneii  (talX 
a  vina  or  lute,  and  a  stranga,  played  with  a  bow 
like  a  vi<4in.  Gandharva  is  also  a  form  of  Hiadtt 
marriage,  with  the  consent  of  the  two  parikai 
Chmdharba  in  the  Himalayas  is  a  rajav  kept 
woman,  with  a  status  below  that  of  a  wifci  M 
higher  than  a  concubine,    Gandharva  •Yedb|  «l 
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lix  of  the  Sama  Yeda,  is  the  science  of 
mouc  and  song.  It  b  one  of  the  fonr  Upa-Yeda ; 
the  other  thrce  are  the  Ayush,  Dhanuah,  and 
StTiapatya.— TFtT/uiJiw'  Story  of  Nala,  p.  142; 
W.     SeeAlaka;  Hindu;  Mahadeva;  Yidya. 

GANDHILA.  Hind.  A  low,  yagrant,  predatory 
caste  in  the  N.W.  Provinces  who.  make  mate,  and 
exhibit  feats  of  activity. 

6ANDHBI.  Hind.  A  perfumer  who  mann- 
lactiireB  perfumes  by  enfleurafle  and  distillation 
proceBBea  The  manufacture  of  the  otto  of  roses 
calls  forth  his  highest  powers;  it  is,  however, 
▼ery  remunerative.  The  Gandhri  and  the  Mali 
were  formerly  one  clan;  but  the  Gandhri  no 
longer  is  exclusively  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  peaf  umes  from  flowers. 

GANDIYA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  a  bow  belong- 
ing to  Yaruna,  eiven  by  Agni  to  Arjuna,  one  of 
the  Pandava,  lMU>re  burning  the  forest  of  Khanda- 
prestha,  to  enable  him  to  combat  Indra.  It  was 
used  by  Arjuna  in  the  swayamvara  or  tournament 
in  which  he  won  Draupadi. 

GANESA  is  the  Hindu  god  of  prudence  and 
policy,  and  the  patron  of  letters.  He  is  the  reputed 
eldest  son  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  and  as  Siva^s 
eldest  Bon  is  called  Yigneswara ;  but  is  said  also 
to  have  been  produced  without  a  father  by  the 
intense  longing  of  Parvati.  He  is  represented  as 
a  short,  fat,  red-coloured  man,  with  a  large  belly 
and  the  bead  of  an  elephant,  an  emblem  of  sagacity. 
He  is  frequently  attended  by  a  rat,  sometimes 
riding  on  one,  the  conduct  of  that  animal  being 
esteemed  by  the  Hindus  as  peculiarly  marked  by 
wisdom  and  foresight.  He  has  generally  four 
hands,  but  sometimes  six  or  eight,  or  only  two. 
He  is  invoked  by  Hindus  of  all  sects,  in  the  out- 
set of  any  business.  If  they  build  a  house,  an 
image  of  Ganeea  is  previously  propitiated,  and  set 
up  on  or  near  the  spot.  If  they  write  a  book, 
Ganesa  is  saluted  at  its  commencement,  as  he  is 
also  at  the  top  of  a  letter.  Beginning  a  journey, 
Ganesa  is  implored  to  protect  the  wayfarer ;  and, 
for  his  guardianship  of  travellers,  bis  image  is 
oocasionjJly  seen  on  the  roadside,  especially  where 
two  roads  cross ;  but  sometimes  it  is  little  else 
than  a  stone,  rudely  chiselled  into  something  like 
an  elephant's  head,  with  oil  and  red  ochre  daubed 
over  it,  decorated,  perhaps,  with  a  chaplet  of 
flowers  by  some  pious  neignbour  or  traveller.  It 
is  common  to  see  a  figure  of  the  god  of  prudence 
in  or  over  bankers^  and  other  shops ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  there  is  perhaps  no  deity  of  the 
Hindu  pantheon  so  often  seen  and  addressed. 
When  he  has  four  arms,  in  one  hand  he  holds  the 
ankns  or  hook  for  guiding  the  elephant,  in  another 
a  chank  or  shell,  in  the  third  a  conical  ball,  and 
in  the  fourth  a  cup  with  small  cakes,  with  which 
he  is  supposed  to  feed  himself.  Ganesa  is  often 
represented  eating  the  batasa,  sweet  cake,  also  is 
sitting  on  the  lotus.  Images  of  him  are  made 
and  set  up  with  those  of  Durga,  in  the  festivals  of 
that  goddess  in  Calcutta.  In  an  invocation  to  a 
superior  deity,  a  salutation  is  usually  made  to  him ; 
and  his  image  is  frequently  seen  placed  as  a  pro- 
pitiation over  doors  of  houses  and  shops,  to  ensure 
BUCceBS  to  the  temporal  concerns  of  their  owners. 
Siddhi  and  Buddhi  ^knowledge  and  understanding) 
are  represented  as  the  two  wives  of  Ganesa.  There 
are  not  many  temples  dedicated  to  Ganesa,  but 
his  images  are  frequently  discovered  set  up  with 
those  of  the  other  deities.    Ganeea  has  many 


names,  among  which  are  Lambo-dara,  the  long- 
bellied  ;  Eka  -  danta,  one-toothed  ;  Gajanumu, 
elephant  -  faced ;  Gana-is-a,  Gunnis,  Ganapati, 
Pillaiyar,  Yinayakar,  etc.  There  are  five  grand 
divisions  of  Hindus  who  exclusively  worship  a 
single  divinity,  uniting  in  its  person  all  the  attri- 
butes of  Brahma  himself.  One  of  these  divinities 
is  Ganesa,  and  the  sectaries  who  thus  worship 
him  are  called  Ganapatya.  Ganapati,  more  cor- 
rectly pronounced  Ganpati,  is  the  chidF  of  the  Dii 
minores  of  the  Hindu  pantheon,  as  the  etymology 
of  the  word  indicates,  and,  like  Janus  of  the 
Romans,  was  entrusted  with  the  gates  of  heaven, 
with  the  right  to  preside  over  peace  and  war. 
Ganesa  is  the  first  invoked  and  propitiated  on 
every  undertaking,  whether  warlike  or  pacific. 
The  warrior  implores  his  counsel;  the  banker 
indites  the  words  Sri  Ganesh  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  letter;  the  architect  places  his 
image  in  the  foundation  of  every  edifice;  and 
the  figure  of  Ganesa  is  either  sculptured  or 
painted  at  tJie  doors  of  the  houses  as  a  protec- 
tion against  evil.  Though  often  represented  as 
four-anned,  and  holding  the  disc  (chakra),  the 
war -shell,  the  club,  and  the  lotus,  Ganesa  is  not 
bifrons,  like  the  Roman  guardian  of  portals.  In 
every  transaction  he  is  *  ad,'  or  the  first,  though 
the  Hindu  does  not,  like  the  Roman,  open  the 
year  with  his  name.  One  of  the  portes  of  every 
Hindu  city  is  named  the  Ganesa  Pol,  as  well  as 
some  conspicuous  entrance  to  the  palace.  Thus 
Udaipur  has  its  Ganesa  dwara,  who  also  gives  a 
name  to  the  hall,  the  Ganesa  deori ;  and  his  shrine 
is  to  be  found  on  the  ascent  of  every  sacred  mount, 
as  at  Abu,  where  it  is  placed  close  to  a  fountain 
on  the  abrupt  face  of  the  hill,  about  1200  feet 
from  the  base.  There  is  likewise  a  hill  sacred  to 
him  in  Mewar,  called  Ganesa  Gir,  tantamount  to 
the  Mons  janiculum  of  ancient  Rome.  The  com- 
panion of  this  divinity,  the  rat,  indirectly  receives 
a  portion  of  homage,  and  with  full  as  much  right 
as  the  bird  emblematic  of  Minerva. 

The  name  Ganesa,  from  Gana  and  Isa,  as  also 
Ganapati,  mean  lord  of  the  Gana.  He  has  other 
names,— Dwi-deha,  double-bodied ;  Eka-danta  or 
Eka-danshtra,  single-tusked;  Gajanana,  Gaja- 
vadana,  and  Eari-Mukha,  elephant-faced;  Her- 
amba,  boastful ;  Lamba  -  kama,  long  -  eared ; 
Lambo-dara,  pendent  -  bellied ;  Yighnesa  or 
Yighna-hari,  remover  of  obstacles. 

Ganesa- janani,  the  mother  of  Ganesa;  from 
Janna,  birth. — Moor;  Tod's  Rajasthan^  L  pp. 
590-91 ;  Dowson, 

GANESA-GITA  is  the  Bhagavad-gita  with  the 
name  of  (Ganesa  substituted  for  that  of  Krishna, 
It  is  used  by  the  Ganapatya  sect 

GANESH,  an  elephant  with  one  tusk,  held  in 
reverence  by  Hindus. 

GANESH  GHATURTHI  or  Ganesh-chauth, 
also  Pillayar  Chattartbi,  a  Hindu  holiday.  On 
this  day,  which  falls  about  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, on  the  fourth  dav  of  the  new  moon,  was 
formed  Ganesh,  called  also  Ganapati,  made  from 
the  turmeric  and  oU  of  the  head  of  Parvati. 
Ganapati  has  a  man's  body  with  the  head  of 
an  elephant ;  his  head  is  said  to  have  been  cut 
off  or  destroyed  by  Siva,  when  Ganesh  tried  to 
prevent  Siva  intruding  on  the  privacy  of  Parvati 
when  batiiing.  Cky  images  of  Ganesh  are  made 
and  worshipped  for  from  one  to  nine  days,  and  are 
then  thrown  into  water.    The  Chinchor  or  Chinch* 
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wad,  who  reflidei  al  ft  Tillage  of  that  oame  near 
Poona,  ia  beliered  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Gkineah, 
trbo  promiaed  an  ascetic  named  Moroba,  who 
lived  in  Siyaji's  time,  that  he  woold  be  incaniate 
for  eeren  j^ttierationB  in  his  family.  The  earth 
image  ol  Gtameah  is  one  of  three  forms  in  which 
the  earth  deitjr  Mrittika  is  worshipped  by  Hindns. 
The  first  is  the  Naga*panchami,  in  which  feast  a 
snake  of  day  is  worshipped ;  the  second  is  Gokul- 
ashtami,  when  a  clay  image  of  the  infant  Krishna 
ia  worshipped ;  and  the  t^rd  occasion  is  that  on 
whidbi  Ganeah  is  worshipped,  and  this  last  day  of 
the  worship  of  Mrittika  is  obeerred  with  great 
pomp.  The  fesst  in  honour  of  his  birth,  which  is 
neld  on  the  4th  of  the  month  Bbadrapad,  and 
falls  on  the  first  days  of  September,  seems  to  hare 
some  connection  with  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  image  of  Ganesh  is  brought  to  the  house  with 
mnchpomp. 

GANGA  is  a  term  applied  to  the  sacred  rlyers 
of  the  Hindns,  of  which  there  are  seyeral  in  India, 
~^anges,  Godavery,  Kishna,  Oauv^.  The  most 
sacred  of  the  rivers  is  the  Ganges.  Ganga-ial  or 
Ganga-jala,  is  swearing  by  its  waters ;  Gangalobh, 
also  Ganga-prapti  or  Ganga-yatra,  committing  a 
dead  body  to  the  riyer,  or  a  Hindu  brought  to  die 
theie.— IK. 

GANGA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  personified 
goddess  of  the  riyer  Ganges,  the  source  of  which 
the  Saiya  sects  place  in  Biya's  hair;  whence,  in 
graceful  flow,  she 

^  sprung  radiant, 

And,  denuding,  graoed  the  oayemg  of  the  west.' 

The  Yaishnaya  sects  assert  that  it  flowed  out  of 
Vaikuntha,  from  the  foot  of  Vishnu,  and,  descend- 
ing upon  Kailasa,  fell  on  the  head  of  Siva,  who 
shook  some  drops  (Bmdu)  from  his  hair,  and  these 
formed  the  great  lake  caUed  Bindu  Saroyara,  far 
to  the  north  of  Hindustan.  Sometimes  the  Ganges 
is  fabled  to  iaanie  from  a  cow's  mouth,  and  the 
cleft  in  the  Himalaya  is  called  Gungotri  and 
GaomukhL  Others  make  it  arise  from  water 
poured  by  Brahma  on  the  foot  of  Siya;  others, 
from  the  feet  of  Brahma ;  and  other8,from  the  fingers 
of  Pary&ti.  The  Ganga  is  also  called  Dasahara  or 
ten  remoying,  as  bathing  in  her  waters  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  month  Jyaisha  effaces  ten  sins, 
howeyer  heinous  soeyer,  committed  in  ten  preyious 
births.  One  of  the  hoUest  spots  of  the  Ganges, 
is  where  it  joins  with  the  Jumna,  near  Allahabad, 
though,  with  Hindus,  the  san^am  or  confluence 
of  any  riyer  is  a  spot  pecuSarly  reyered.  A 
person  dying  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and 
Jnmna  is  supposed  to  be  certain  of  immediate 
moksh  or  beatitude,  without  risk  of  further  trans- 
migration. Professor  Wilson,  in  his  translation 
of  the  Mudra  Rakshasa,  describes  Ganga  as 

'  by  the  autumn  led, 
Fondlj  impatient,  to  her  ocean  lord, 
Tossing  her  waves,  as  with  offended  pride, 
And  pining  fretful  at  the  lengthened  way.' 

Thongh,  as  aboye  related,  the  honour  of  haying 
giyen  birth  to  this  goddess,  the  personification  dr 
the  sacred  stream  of  the  Gajiges,  nas  been  claimed 
for  t^eir  deities  boUi  by  the  Saiya  and  Yaishnara 
sects,  all  sects  and  castes  of  Hindns  worship  this 
goddess  of  their  sacred  stream.  Numerous  temples 
are  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  riyer  in  honour  of 
her,  in  which  clay  images  are  set  up  and  wor- 
Bhipped.  The  waters  of  the  riyer  are  highly 
reyerenced,  and  are  carried  in  comprecfled  yeflseis 
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to  tiie  remotest  parts  of  the  country ;  from  ^ 
also,  penons  perform  journeys  of  several  msm^btf 
duration,  to  bathe  in  the  riyer  itfldf.  By  ill 
waters  the  Hindus  swear  in  oouHb  of  jostioe.  Mr. 
Ward  says  there  are  8,500,000  plaoea  sacted  te 
Ganga ;  but  that,  according  to  Hindns,  a  pencm 
either  by  bathing  in  or  seeing  this  riyer,  may  bd 
at  once  as  much  benefited  as  if  be  visited  tiM 
whole  of  them.  For  miles  near  eyery  part  of  the 
banks  of  the  sacred  stream,  thomnnds  of  Hindotf 
of  all  agee  and  descriptions  pour  down  evoy 
night  tiM  morning,  to  bathe  m  or  look  at  it 
Persons  in  their  dyinf  moments  are  canried  to  te 
banks  to  breathe  ihSr  last,  by  which  the  dasthl 
of  many  are  frequently  accelerated  *  and  instaBeei 
occur  where  such  event  has  thereby  been  aototltf 
caused.  The  bodies  are  then  left  to  be  washed 
away  by  the  tide,  and  numbers  of  Hiem  are  to  be 
seen  floating  up  and  down  with  every'  flood  and 
ebb,  or  lying  all  along  the  banks,  with  Ynltaiei, 
adjutant  birds,  carrion  erowB,  and  kites  aboM 
them,  feeding  upon  the  remains.  Several  feslivall 
are  held  during  t^e  year  in  hononr  of  Gangs. 
She  is  described  as  a  white  woman  with  a  crown 
on  her  head,  holding  a  water-lily  in  one  of  her 
hands,  and  a  water  vessel  in  anotifier,  li^Mng  upon 
a  sea  animal  resembling  a  crocodile,  or  walking 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  with  a  lotos  in  each 
hand.  There  are  other  myths  relating  to  Ganga. 
The  river  goddess  has  some  of  the  attributes  of 
Pallas,  being,  like  the  Athenian  Maid  (Ganga 
never  married),  bom  from  the  head  of  Jove.  Ine 
bard  of  the  silver  age  makes  her  fall  from  a  glacier 
of  Kailas  (Olympus)  on  the  head  of  the  father  d  the 
gods,  and  remain  many  years  within  the  folds  of  his 
tiara  (jiVha),  until  at  length,  being  liberated,  she 
was  precipitated  into  the  plains  of  Arjavarta.  It 
was  m  this  escape  that  she  burst  her  rocky  balritf 
(the  Himalaya),  and  on  the  Inrth  of  Kimuaa 
exposed  these  veins  of  gold  called  Jambimadi,  in 
colour  like  the  jambu  fruit. 

The  river  goddess,  like  the  Nile,  is  the  type  d 
fertility,  and,  like  that  celebrated  slieami,  has  her 
source  amidst  the  eternal  glaciers  of  Ohandragid 
or  Somadri  (the  mountains  of  the  moon),— w 
higher  peaks  of  the  gigantic  Himalaya, — when 
Parvati  is  represented  as  ornamenting  the  titft 
of  Iswara  witn  a  beamy  moon.  In  this  metaphor, 
and  in  his  title  of  Somanatlia  (lord  of  the  moon), 
we  again  have  evidence  of  Iswara,  Cft  Sva,  after 
representing  the  sun,  having  &e  eatefiito  moot 
as  his  ornament.  The  Egyptians,  aoeordii^  tg 
Plutarch,  considered  the  Nue  as  flowing  mi 
Osiris ;  in  like  manner  the  Hindu  poet  deaciflMi 
t^e  fair  Ganga  flowing  from  the  h^ld  d  Sfa 
and  Sir  W.  Jones  thus  classically  paints  the  nytil 
in  his  hymn  to  Ganga : 
'Above  the  reach  of  mortal  ken. 

On  blest  Coilaaa's  top,  where  evetystem 

Glowed  with  a  vegetable  gen, 

Bfaheaa  stood,  the  diead  and  joj  of  nm  i 

While  Parvati,  to  gain  a  boon, 

Fixed  on  his  locks  a  beamy  moon. 

And  hid  his  frcmtal  eye  in  jocond  pUy^ 

With  reluctant  sweet  delay ; 

All  nature  straight  was  lomd  in  dim  eoi^MBt 

Till  Brahmins  pure,  with  hallowed  li^ 

And  warbled  prayers*  restored  tha  dnr^ 

When  Ganga  from  hk  brow,  with  oeavsi^y  fiagM 
prest, 

Sprang  radiant,  and  deseoidlag;  gfaaed  fl»e«Vaa« ef 
the  west.' 

Accordmg  to  another  legend,  the  goddeM  Jftft, 
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dftogbter  of  Meni,  t>ecame  t(ie  spouBe  ol  Hixna- 
vati,  from  whose  union  sprang  tiie  beauteous 
Ganga,  and  her  sister  Coma.  Ganga  vas  sought 
in  marriage  by  all  the  celestials;  while  Ooma, 
after  a  long  life  of  austerity,  was  espoused  by 
RadiB.  But  neither  sister  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  c^fspring,  until  Gkuiga  became  pregnant 
by  Hntashna  (regent  of  fire),  and  Eumara,  resplen- 
dent as  the  sun,  illustrious  as  the  moon,  was 
produced  from  the  side  of  Ganga.  The  gods,  with 
Indra  at  their  head,  carried  him  to  the  Krittikeee 
to  be  nnrsed,  and  he  became  their  joint  care.  As 
he  resembled  the  fire  in  brightness,  he  receired 
the  name  of  Skanda,  when  the  immortals,  with 
Agni  (fire)  at  their  head,  anointed  him  as  general 
of  the  armies  of  the  gods.  The  festival  of  the 
Mr^h  of  this  son  of  Ganga,  or  Januvi,  is  on  the 
10th  of  Jeyte.  Sir  W.  Jones  gives  the  following 
conplet  from  the  Sancha : — ^  On  the  10th  of 
Jyaishtlia,  on  the  bright  half  of  the  month,  on 
the  day  of  Mangala,  (a)  son  of  the  earth,  when 
the  moon  was  in  Hasta,  this  daughter  of  Jahnu 
brought  from  the  rocks,  and  ploughed  over  the 
land  inhabited  by  mortals.' — Cole.  Myth.  Hind.  119. 

GANGA-BUL.  Tib.  Literally,  place  of  the 
Ckinges.  A  sacred  lake  on  the  mountain  of 
Haramuk  in  Kashmir.  It  lies  under  the  wildest 
and  most  lofty  peaks  of  the  mountain  ;  is  1^  miles 
long  and  200  or  300  yards  wide,  and  is  about 
12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. — Vigne. 

GANGA-DHARA.  Sansk.  Bearer  of  the 
Ganges,  a  name  of  Siva. 

GANGA-DWARA.  Sansk.  The  gate  or  defile 
or  passage  of  the  Gkmges ;  the  modem  Hardwar. 
In  the  Gaelic,  Dwara  becomes  Dorras,  in  English  a 
door. 

GANGA- JAMNI,  work  in  silver  and  gold  com- 
bined, as  with  a  silver  ground  and  gold  flowers, 
etc. 

GAKGA-KANDAPUR,  mTaroil,  Ganga-kanda- 
pnram,  or  city  visited  by  the  Ganges,  a  small 
town  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  in  lat  11°  12'  80" 
N.,  long.  79«  30'  E.,  population  (1871)  1014. 
Close  to  the  village  is  a  temple  consisting  of  one 
large  enclosure,  measuring  584  feet  by  372.  The 
yimana  in  the  centre  of  the  courtyard  is  a  very 
conspicuous  building,  the  pyramid  surmounting 
it  reaching  a  height  of  174  feet. — Imp.  Gaz. 

QANGAPUTRA,  a  tribe  of  inferior  Brahmans, 
who  daim  a  right  to  attend  pilgrims  and  direct 
tbeir  ablutions  at  Benares,  and  other  holy  places 
on  the  Ganges.  At  Benares,  where  they  are  most 
nxunerous,  they  claim  a  hereditary  right  to  the 
bank  between  high  and  low  water  mark.  Some 
follow  agriculture. 

GANGES,  the  great  river  of  Northern  India, 
■18  formed  by  the  cteainace  of  the  southern  ranges 
of  the  Himalaya.  It  rises  in  the  Grarhwal  state, 
in  lat.  30*^  66'  4"  N.,  and  long.  79^  6'  40'  E.,  and 
faUs  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  after  a  course  of 
1557  miles.  It  has  been  known  to  Europe  from 
very  early  times.  The  fleets  of  the  Egyptian 
Icings  sailed  to  it  round  the  Peninsula  of  India 
and  Ceylon.  Seleucus  Nicator  is  said  to  have 
penetrated  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  it 
had  been  sailed  up  by  the  Romans  as  far  as 
Palibrotha  before  the  time  of  Strabo.  Its  valley 
seems  to  have  been  peopled  by  several  races  long 
before  the  Aiyan  Hmdus  arrived  there,  and  many 
of  the  conquerors  who  have  entered  India  from 
the  north-west  have  striven  to  occupy  the  fertile 
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valley  of  this  great  river.  Hindu  poets  havti 
celebrated  its  praises  in  a  multitude  of  soncs.  The 
river  is  fabled  in  their  mythology  to  be  ue  god- 
dess Ganga  •  they  long  to  see  it,  to  bathe  in  its 
waters  and  be  purified  from  thehr  sins,  and  at  last 
to  die  on  its  banks,  or  to  have  their  bones  con- 
veyed  to  it  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  India. 
No  Hindu  raises  such  a  question  as  in  2  Kings 
V.  12,  for  the  Ganges  is  recognised  as  the  most 
efficacious  of  all  the  Hindu  saored  rivers.  On  its 
banks  have  dwelt  the  chief  of  the  religious  re^ 
formers  whom  India  has  se^.  Its  valley  was 
the  cradle  of  Buddhism,  which,  from  its  rise  in  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  gradually  spread  over 
the  whole  of  India,  was  extended  by  Asoka  to 
Kashmir  and  Kabul,  shortly  after  Alexander's 
invasion,  and  now  prevails  amongst  222  millions 
of  men.  Numerousdynastieshave  ruled  there.  The 
Andra  race  was  in  power  in  the  Gkingetic  province 
of  India  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  but  the  most  enduring  was  the  great  Kshatriya 
family  that  long  ruled  at  Indraprestha,  and  ter- 
minated with  Prithi-raj  in  A.D.  1200. 

The  whole  valley  is  now  part  of  British  India. 
The  river  issues  from  the  mountains  at  Gangotri, 
at  an  elevation  of  18,800  feet,  and  is  there  known 
as  the  Bhagirathi.  It  issues  from  beneath  a  great 
glacier,  thickly  studded  with  enormous  loose  rocks 
and  earth.  The  glacier  is  about  a  mile  in  width, 
and  extends  upwards  of  many  miles,  towards  an 
immense  mountain  covered  down  to  its  base  with 
perpetual  snow,  its  glittering  summit  piercing  the 
very  skies,  rising  21,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  chasm  in  the  glacier,  through  which 
the  sacred  stream  rushes  forth  into  the  light  of 
day,  is  named  Gangotri  and  Gku>mukhi,  the  Cow*s 
Mouth,  and  is  held  in  the  deepest  reverence  by 
all  Hindus ;  and  the  regions  of  eternal  frost  in 
its  vicinity  are  the  scenes  of  many  of  their  most 
sacred  mysteries.  The  Gkmges  enters  the  world 
no  puny  stream,  but  bursts  forth  £rom  its  icy 
womb  a  river  thhrty  or  forty  yards  in  breadth,  ol 
great  depth,  and  very  rapid.  From  the  source  at 
Gangotn  it  runs  in  a  generally  south-easterly 
direction  to  Allahabad,  to  Sikrigalli,  and  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  by  numerous  mouths,  having  giveit 
oif  some  of  its  waters  to  form  the  Hoogly,  and  it 
also  anastomoses  with  the  Megna.  In  its  course 
it  receives  the  Jumna,  860 ;  Gbgra,  606 ;  Gkndak, 
460;  Gumti,  482;  Sone,  465;  Ko8i,825;  Ram- 
ganga,  878;  Mahanadi,  240;  Karumnassa,  140; 
Koniae  or  Jamuna,  180 ;  Alaknanda,  80;  BMUung, 
50  miles.  89,000  square  miles  are  dramed,  exclu- 
sive of  Hoogly.  The  Ganges  isnavi^ble  for  river 
craft  as  far  as  Hardwar,  1100  miles;  steamers 
ply  as  far  as  Gurmukteesur,  898  miles  above 
AUahabad,  distant  from  Calcutta  via  Dehli  980 
miles ;  at  Cawnpur,  140  miles  above  Allahabad, 
the  navigation  is  plied  with  great  activity.  It 
falls  rapidly  to  Hardwar,  which  is  1800  miles 
from  the  mouth.  At  Allahabad,  840  miles  from 
the  sea,  it  receives  the  river  Jumna,  which  rises  at 
the  south-western  base  of  the  Jumnotri  peaks. 
At  about  240  miles  from  the  coast  it  begins  to 
divide  into  branches.  The  two  on  the  west,  called 
the  Bhagirathi  and  Jalingi,  unite  to  form  the  river 
Hoogly ;  the  other  stream  passes  to  the  Brahma- 
putra, with  which  the  waters  mingle,  and  are  known 
as  the  Kartinassa  river.  The  Ganges  receives 
from  the  left  bank  the  Ramganga,  Gumti,  Gogra, 
Gandak,  Kosi,  and  Mahanadi;  and  from  the 
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right  bank,  the  Kili,  the  KaH  Naddi,  Jamna,  and 
Sone.  Some  of  these  are  equal  to  the  Rhine,  and 
none  emaller  than  the  Thames,  besides  many  others 
of  lesser  note.  It  is  owing  to  this  vast  inflox  of 
streams  that  the  Ganges  exceeds  the  Nile  so  greatly 
in  point  of  magnitude,  while  the  latter  exceeds  it  in 
length  of  course  by  one-third.  In  the  plain  of  the 
Ganges  are  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  the 
Doab  or  Mesopotamia  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges, 
Ondh ,  and  Rohilkhand.  It  is  of  exnberant  f ertihty. 
The  population  of  the  Gangetic  Doab  is  800  to 
the  square  mile.  The  chief  towns  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  are  Hardwar,  Bijnour,  Farrakhabad, 
Cawnpur,  Mirzapur,  Benares,  Ghaztpur,  Patna, 
Monghir,  Bbagulpur,  Rajmahal,  Rampur,  Pubna. 
Calcutta  is  below  the  sea  level ;  Benares  265  feet 
above  it;  Allahabad  305  feet,  and  Agra  670  feet 
The  pre-eminently  sacred  spots  on  its  banks  are 
Gangotri,  Hardwar,  Allahabad,  Benares,  and 
Sauff or  Island,  which  are  frequented  by  thousands 
(rf  pilgrims  from  every  province  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  Gangetic  Delta  is  an  extensive  tract  of 
cultivated  and  forest- covered  country,  composed 
of  alluvial  or  transported  soil  brought  down  the 
country  by  the  Guiges  and  Brahmaputra  rivers 
and  their  numerous  tributaries,  the  water-sweep- 
ings of  two  basins  whose  aggregate  area  is  432,480 
square  miles.  The  Delta  is  intersected  from  north 
to  south  by  many  broad  rivers,  and  by  endless 
creeks  running  one  into  the  other,  filled  for  the 
most  part  with  salt  water  when  near  the  sea. 
This  tract  of  land  occupies  approximately  28,080 
square  miles  of  superndal  area,  or  double  the 
area  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.  Measuring  from 
west  to  east,  or  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Hoogly 
river  opposite  to  the  Saugor  tripod  on  the  south- 
west pomt  of  Saugor  Island,  to  Chittagong,  it  is 
270  miles  in  width,  presenting  to  the  Say  of 
Bengal  a  series  of  low,  flat  mud-banks,  covered 
at  high  water  and  dry  at  low  water.  A  few  miles 
from  low- water  mark  commence  mangrove  swamps ; 
a  little  further  inland,  trees  appear,  and  lastly 
cultivation, — the  nearest  cultivation  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  Delta  being  47  miles  from  the  sea. 
In  the  sea  front  of  the  Delta  there  are  nine  prin- 
cipal openings  having  a  head  stream,  that  is, 
having  water  flowing  direct  from  the  Ganges, 
or  from  the  Megna  or  Brahmaputra.  They  are — 
1,  the  Ganges ;  2,  the  Megna  or  Brahmaputra ;  3, 
Horinghatta ;  4,  Pussur ;  5,  Murjatta  or  Eoigga ; 
6,  Barapunga ;  7,  Mollinchew ;  8,  Roymungul  or 
Juboona ;  9,  Hoogly.  Besides  these  laige  rivers, 
there  are  numerous  openings  having  no  head 
stream,  being  mere  salt-water  tidal  estuaries. 
These  openings  or  headless  rivers  are  the  deepest, 
as  no  rift  or  deposit  is  poured  into  them  from  the 
higher  lands.  T^e  tides  in  the  Hoogly  run  with 
a  rapidity  in  the  springs  of  seven  miles  an  hour, 
between  Saugor  and  Calcutta.  At  Calcutta  it  is 
high  water  about  2  hours  30  minutes  on  full 
and  change  of  the  moon.  The  bore  ia  of  not 
unfre<][uent  occurrence  in  this  river. 

This  river's  annual  rise  begins  in  the  end  of  April, 
and  continues  to  increase  till  the  middle  of  August, 
when  it  reaches  in  many  places  32  feet,  and  the 
level  districts  in  its  lower  course  are  inundated. 
At  Benares,  after  the  Ganges  has  received  the 
waters  of  its  tributaries,  the  &}i  Naddi,  the  Gumti, 
and  others,  the  breadth  varies  from  1500  to  3000 
feet ;  the  average  discharge  each  second  of  the 
year  has  been  estimated  at  250,000  cubic  feet. 
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fiy  the  latter  end  of  July,  all  the  lower  pwtB  of 
Bengal  contiguous  to  its  banks  are  overflowed, 
forming  inundations  of  a  hundred  miles  in  width, 
where  little  appean  above  the  surface  of  the  flood 
save  isolated  villages  and  trees.  Barks  of  every 
kind  then  steer  a  direct  course,  husbandry  and 
grazing  are  alike  suspended,  and  the  peasant  acuDs 
his  boat  across  the  fiSds.  In  some  purta  of  Bengal, 
whole  villages  are  every  now  and  tben  swepi 
away  by  chuiges  in  its  course,  through  districts 
from  which,  a  few  years  before,  it  was  sevecsl 
miles  distant. 

The  Bhagirathi,  Jalangi,  and  Matabhanga,  are 
all  offshoots  of  the  Ganges,  which  unite  to  make 
up  the  headwaters  of  the  Hoogly.  In  former 
times,  the  main  volume  of  the  Ganges  was  carried 
to  the  sea  by  one  or  other  of  these  channels, 
but  they  now  receive  so  little  water  as  onlj 
to  be  navigable  in  the  rainy  season,  and  then 
with  difficulty.  Since  the  banning  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  Government  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  preventing  these  Hoogly  headwaters  from 
further  deterioration.  A  staff  of  engineen  is 
constantly  employed  to  watch  the  shifting  bed, 
to  assist  the  scouring  action  of  the  currents  and  to 
advertise  the  trading  community  of  the  depth  of 
water  from  time  to  time.  In  the  year  1877-78, 
a  total  sum  of  £9522  was  expended  on  this  acooont, 
while  an  income  of  £32,494  was  derived  from  talk 

The  Ganges  river  basin  embraces  391,100  aqusie 
miles.  Average  discharge  at  Hardwar,  when  the 
river  is  at  its  lowest,  7000  cubic  feet  per  second; 
at  Rajmahal,  a  high  flood  discharge  of  1,800,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  and  an  ordmary  discharge 
of  207,000  cubic  feet  The  Ganges  daring  its 
minimum  discharge  at  the  Bhagirathi  head  in 
April  has  a  breadth  of  surface  of  2800  feet,  an 
average  depth  of  15  feet,  its  sectional  area  42,000 
square  feet ;  and  multiplying  this  with  its  mesa 
velocity  of  1*92,  gives  its  discharge  per  neeond  as 
80,660  cubic  feet  During  the  inundation  the 
breadth  of  surface  is  10,633  feet,  avera^  depth 
30  feet,  sectional  area  318,990  square  feet,  mean 
velocity  4*25  »  1,355,707  cubic  feet  discharge  per 
second. 

The  Ganges  near  the  delta  has  frequently  altered 
its  course.  Colonel  Colebrooke  mentions  that, 
between  1779  aod  1788  such  an  alteration  had 
occurred  at  Colgong,  making  a  new  channel  90 
feet  deep,  above  wMch  the  earth  rose  25  feet,  a 
removal  of  115  feet  of  earth.  Entire  fields  sK 
times  are  hurled  into  the  river,  and  large  iatands 
disappear  rapidly  when  tiie  power  of  the  main  oar- 
rent  IS  made  to  bear  on  them.  Budh-Ganga,  aim 
Burha  Ganga,  is  an  old  bed  of  the  Ganges  trace- 
able below  Hastinapur,  Soron,  and  KampiL— 
Hooker^  Him,  Jour, ;  Markham's  Himalaya^  C«L 
Rev, ;  Royal  Sanitary  Commission  Rep, ;  Imp,  Gaz. 

GANGES  CANAL,  an   important    irngatios 
work  and  navigable  channel  in  the  North-Weeten 
Provinces,  passing  through  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Upper  Doab,  and  watering  a  large  tract  d 
countiy,  from  Hardwar  to  Cawnpur,  ezteanfing 
from  lat  26°  30'  30"  to  29**  57'  N.,  and  fans 
lonff.  78°  13'  to  80°  21'  15"  £.    From  the  Gaines 
at  Cawnpur  to  the  Jumna  at  Agra  the  distaaee  ia 
nearly  200  miles.    All  this  long  tract  is  nnwatered 
by  a  single  natural  stream.    To  remedy  thia  the 
great  Ganges  Canal  was  projected  by  Sir  Fteby^ 
Cautley,  K.C.B.,  during  the  administration  of  Lord 
Dalhousie.    It  was  commenced  in  1848|  and  was 
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opened  in  1854.  Its  principal  head  is  2(  miles 
from  Hardwar.  At  the  18th  mile  above  Roorkee 
the  canal  crosses  the  Solani  river.  From  this  point 
the  main  canal  follows  the  watershed  between  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna  for  181  miles  to  Kannn.  From 
Nanun  the  eastern  branch  continues  170  miles  to 
Etaiva,  where  it  falls  into  the  Jumna,  and  the 
western  branch  of  the  same  length  falls  into  the 
Ganges  at  Cawnpur.  There  are  two  smaller 
branches  of  83  and  10  miles  long.  It  has  an 
irrigating  capacity  of  1,205,000  acres.  It  has 
been  an  unfortunate  canal ;  up  till  remodeUed  in 
1866,  it  could  not  carry  its  rail  supply.  Up  to 
the  end  of  1872-73  it  cost  for  works  and  dis- 
l^bating  channels  £2,187,740. 

^  The  Lower  Ganges  Canal,  an  important  irriga- 
tion work  in  the  North- Western  rrovinoes,  de- 
signed to  water  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the 
Doab. — Imp.  Croz, 

GANGONDRAM,  a  brick  structure  at  Nega- 
patam,  supposed  to  be  a  Buddhist  work. 

6ANG0TRI,  mountain  temple  in  Garhwal 
state,  Panjab;  lat  30°  69'  N.,  long.  78"  69'  E., 
and  10,319  feet  above  the  sea.  It  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bhagirathi  or  Ganges,  8  miles 
from  its  source,  in  a  small  bay  or  inlet,  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  unhewn  stone.  The  temple  is  a 
square  building  about  20  feet  high,  containing 
Bmall  statues  of  Ganga,  Bhagirathi,  and  other 
mythological  personages  connected  with  the  spot. 
Kear  the  temple  the  scenery  is  grand.  Four  peaks 
rise  there,  huge,  lofty,  covert  with  snow,  and 
the  river  runs  impetuously  in  its  shingly  bed,  tiie 
stifled  sound  of  tiie  stones  which  it  rolls  along, 
mixing  with  the  roar  of  its  waters.  Soorgarounee 
is  the  nearest  of  the  peaks,  and  forms  the  western 
point  of  the  great  snowy  hollow.  Rudra 
Himahi  is  the  eastern,  and  forms  the  other  point ; 
but  from  that  point  runs  down  a  huge  snowy 
shoulder,  that  seems  to  give  off  or  end  in  the 
momitains  that  surround,  and  form  a  great  un- 
broken, though  unequal,  snowy  ridge,  bounding 
and  confining  the  glen  of  the  Bhagirathi.  The 
other  three  peaks  form  different  points  in  the 
back  of  the  immense  hollow,  and  altogether  com- 
pose one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  venerable 
mountains,  perhaps,  that  the  world  can  pl^oduce. 

Below  (rauri  SLimdah  the  river  falls  over  a  rock 
of  considerable  height  in  its  bed,  and  continues 
tumbling  over  a  succession  of  petty  cascades  or 
rapids  nearly  all  the  way  to  Mianee  ka  Gad'h. 
Above  the  debouch  of  the  Ked  or  Ganga,  the 
bed  widens  into  a  small  shingly  space,  in  which 
the  river  rapidly  rolls.  A  bridge  has  been  thrown 
across,  and  above  the  bridge  is  the  small  temple 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Granga  or  Bhi^iratni. 
It  \R  built  on  the  sacred  stone  on  which,  as  Hindus 
believe,  Bhagirathi  used  to  worship  Siva  Mahadeo. 
—J,  B.  Fraser,  in  Jam,  Ed.  Joum.  1820,  iii.  p.  229 ; 
Fraser's Himalaya  Mountains;  Herbert;  Hodgson. 

GANGRI  or  Kailas,  a  mountain  range  which 
extends  in  one  unbroken  chain  from  the  source  of 
the  Indus  to  the  junction  of  the  Shayok,  and 
forms  the  natural  boundary  between  Ladakh, 
Balti,  and  Rongdo  on  the  south,  and  Ruthog, 
Nubia,  Shigar,  and  Hunnaffar  on  the  north.  It 
has  six  passes,  at  heights  nom  16,000  to  18,106 
feet  Gangri,  in  Ti&tan,  means  ice-mountain. 
Kailas  means  crystalline  or  icy,  and  is  derived 
from  Kelas,  crystal,  which  is  itself  a  compound 
fii  Ke,  water,  and  Las,  to  shine.    Kailas,  or  Ice 


Mountain,  is  the  Indian  Olympus,  the  abode  of 
Siva  and  the  celestials.  The  Tibetans  look  upon 
Ti-se  or  the  Kailas  Peak  as  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  world.  Near  the  Gangri  range,  four  rivers 
take  their  rise,— the  Indus,  called  Sing  Chin 
Karoba  or  Sing  Jing  Kamba,  tiie  Map-chu  Kamba 
or  Kamali,  and  the  Brahmaputra,  called  to  the 
eastward  Tamjyak  Kamba,  also  the  Lang  Chin 
Kamba. 

GANGUA,  a  valuable  timber  tree  of  the  An- 
damans. 

GA-NHAT,  a  god  of  the  Singpho. 

GANITRUS  SPHJERICUS.  Gasrtn.  Itenuts, 
cleared  of  the  soft  pulp  or  flesh  that  covers  them, 
are  curiously  sculptured,  and,  being  hard  and 
taking  a  fine  polish,  they  are  frequently  set  in 
gold  and  strung  into  necklaces.  Ganitrus  sphae- 
ricus  ia  a  middle-sized  tree,  common  in  various 
parts  of  India,  as  well  as  the  Malay  ArchipeUgo. 
Its  nuts,  and  those  of  Monocera  tuberculata, TF.  and 
A.^  from  the  forests  of  Travancore,  also  those  of 
Elaoocaipus  lancesefolius,  are  what  are  prindiMdly 
used  as  beads. 

GANJ,  Hind.,  is  a  mart  or  market ;  a  granary, 
especially  one  of  grain ;  and  in  Bengal  and  Hin- 
dustan is  applied  to  any  village  or  town  which  is 
an  emporium  for  grain  and  other  necessaries  of 
life.  It  is  used  as  an  affix  to  proper  names,  as 
Islam-ganj,  Hurdoa-ganj,  Captain-ganj ;  just  as 
chip  or  chipping,  wMch  are  of  the  same  mean- 
ing as  Ganj,  is  in  Enffland,  as  Chipping-Sodbury, 
Chep-stow,  Chippen-ham,  Cheap-side. 

Ganj  -  i  -  Shahid,  a  sepulchral  mound  where 
Mahomedans  have  fallen  and  been  buried. — ElUot. 

GANJA.    Hind.,  Tam.,  Tel.    Hemp-plant. 
Kanub,    ....  Abab.  I  Ging-i-lacki  Utoki,  Malay. 
MA-faen,  Gha-tsao,  Chin.  |  Ganjika,  Bijiah,    .  Saksk. 
Gindahi,  ....     Jav.  | 

The  dried  hemp  i>lant  which  has  flowered,  and 
from  which  the  resin  has  not  been  removed,  is 
called  ganja.  It  sells  for  12  annas  to  1  rupee 
the  seer  in  the  bazars.  It  yields  to  idcohol  20 
per  cent,  of  resinous  extract,  composed  of  the 
resin  (charras)  and  green  colouring  matter 
(chlorophylle).  Distilled  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  traces  of  essential  oil  pass  over,  and  the 
distilled  liquor  has  the  powerful  narcotic  odour  of 
the  plant.  The  ganja  is  sold  for  smoking  chiefly. 
The  bundles  of  ganja  are  about  2  feet  bng,  and 
8  inches  in  diuneter,  and  contain  24  plants. 
The  colour  is  dusky  green,  the  odour  agreeably 
narcotic,  the  whole  plant  resinous,  and  adhesive 
to  the  touch.  The  natives  cut  the  phmt  when  in 
flower,  allow  it  to  dry  for  three  days,  and  then 
lay  it  in  bundles  averaging  one  seer  weight,  which 
are  distributed  to  the  licensed  dealers.  The  best 
kinds  are  brought  from  Gwalior  and  Bhurtpur,  and 
it  is  also  cultivated  of  good  quality  in  a  few 
gardens  round  Calcutta.  In  Jessore  the  drug  is 
known  to  be  produced  of  excellent  quality,  and 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  of  cultivation.  In 
the  north  of  Africa,  South  America,  Turkey, 
^fiTP^f  -^^^  Minor,  India,  and  the  adjacent 
territories  of  the  Malay,  Burmese,  and  Siamese, 
heinp  and  its  products  are  used  in  various  forms 
by  the  dissipated  and  depraved,  as  the  ready 
agent  of  a  pleasing  intoxication.  The  leaves  or 
vonng  leaf -buds  of  the  hemp  plants  are  smoked 
by  itself,  or  rabbed  between  the  hands  and  added 
to  tobacco  to  impart  an  intoxicating  power. — 
Faulkner;  Boyle;  Waring;  Birdwood, 
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GANJAM. 


GAON. 


GANJAM,  a  smaU  Beaport  town  in  lat.  19''  22' 
27"  N.,  long.  86°  2'  62"  E.,  with  a  population  of 
4163  Bouls.  It  giveB  its  name  to  a  revenne  district 
in  the  north-east  of  the  Madras  Presidenqr  lying 
between  lat  18°  16'  and  20°  16'  N.,  and  between 
l(mg.  63°  i9'  and  86°  16'  £. ;  area  8313  square 
miles,  population  1,620,088.  The  chain  of  the 
Eastern  Ghats  is  here  known  as  the  Maliya;  and 
its  peaks  are— MaheDdragiri,  4923  feet ;  Singharaj, 
4976 ;  and  Deodonga,  4634.  Ganjam  anciently 
formed  part  of  the  southern  kingdom  of  Ealinga, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  long  line  of  Gajapati  or 
Ganga  Vanaa  kings  (1132-1632)  occupied  Oiissa 
that  the  adjoining  district  of  Ganjam  was  annexed 
to  that  proYinoe.  It  suffered  from  famines  in 
1789, 17ai,  1800, 1836, 1866 ;  and  in  the  last  about 
60,000  of  the  people  were  lost.  The  town  of  Gan- 
jam was  nearly  deserted  in  1816,  in  consequence 
of  fever.  The  district  contains  several  petty  chief- 
tainships, and  it  embraces  a  large  portion  of  the 
mountainous  tracts  known  as  Ehondistan,  and  the 
Tsliey  of  Chocapaud.  Chilka  lake,  in  Ganjam,  is 
36  miles  long  and  about  8  broad,  with  numerous 
islets.  The  aboriginal  tribes  inhabiting  the  hill 
tracts  are  prindpiuly  Kandh  (66,736)  and  Saura 
(21,666),  who  have  now  nearly  all  embraced  some 
form  of  Hinduism.  During  a  campaign  in  1836, 
it  became  known  that  the  Khand  were  addicted 
to  sacrificing  human  beings,  and  the  rite  has  now 
(1882)  been  suppressed.  Uriya  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  north  of  the  district,  extending  as  far  south 
as  Parla  KimedL  South  of  Easibuga,  and  through- 
out the  Ghioaoole  division,  the  larger  number  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Teling.  The  Uriya  language  pre- 
vails in  the  northern  part  of  the  districts,  as  far 
south  as  Itchapore.  In  the  southern  division  the 
Telugn  prevails.  The  Khand  race  have  a  language 
peculiar  to  themselves,  which  was  reduced  to 
writing  by  Oaptain  J.  P.  Frye  of  the  Madras  N.  I. 
Of  the  mhabitants,  about  460,000  are  Uriya. 
Many  of  the  Uriya  Brahmans  obtain  their  livelihood 
as  cultivators.  Brahmans  of  this  sect  also  trade, 
and  follow  the  occupations  of  briokmakers,  brick- 
layers, etc  The  chief  towns  of  the  Ganjam  dis- 
trict are  Berhampur,  Ohioacole,  Parla-Kimedi, 
and  Ealingapatam.  Ghioaoole  is  the  principal  civil 
station  in  the  Ganjam  district.  It  is  in  lat  18^ 
18'  N.,  lonff.  83''  58'  £.,  about  667  miles  from 
Madras,  and  has  16,687  inhabitants.  It  lies  four 
miles  direct  west  oS  the  sea,  and  is  situated  cm  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  LanguUya.  It  is  the 
station  of  the  judge  and  the  sub-collector. 

GANJ-i-BAB,  a  bald  tract  in  the  central  dorsal 

Slateau  in  the  Manja  or  middle  part  of  the  Bui 
oab.  The  soil  of  the  Gkmj-i-Bar  is  intensely 
arid,  often  saline,  and  produces  only  some  salsola* 
oeouf  plants,  with  a  few  bushes  of  jhand. 

GANNA.  Hun).  Saccharum  officinarum,  sugar- 
cane. The  name  differs  bat  little  in  almost  all 
languages  to  express  the  same  object,-^Hebirew 
Kaneh,  Arabio  and  Persian  Kunnat,  €teimaa 
Kanne ;  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Anglo- 
Saixm,  Ganna ;  and  hence  the  Bnglish  cane  and 
sugar-cane,  axid  the  many  words  derived  from  it, 
whfoh  are  applied  to  Tassels  and  ntensib  bearing 
resemblance  to  the  shape  of  hoUow  reeds,  as  can, 
canakin,  canal,  oaniBter,  and  canoe,  which  latter 
is  evident  from  the  passage  in  Jnvanal  (Sat  t.  v. 
89).  Miashen  asonbes  a  similar  oriain  to  the 
"witd  son:  *Gune.  ex  Lai.  eanna^  qSTeoiiBistit 
canna  ferrea;'  regamUng  which  it  is  to  be  observed 


that  no  one  has  suoceeded  in  giving  &  better  etTf- 
mology.  From  the  Hebrew  name  is  the  Handi, 
or  measuring  reed  of  the  Jews,  equal  to  six  cabitB, 
which  has  its  counterpart  in  the  Bans  or  bamboo 
measure  of  the  Hindus ;  the  Roman  Decempes  and 
the  Greek  AVaina,  all  of  six  cubits  or  ten  feek — 
Elliot. 

GANNET,  a  sea-bird,  the  Sula  alba,  which  mm- 
sures  about  6  feet  across,  and  2}  feet  long.  Also 
the  Pelecanus  baasanus. 

GANONG,  generally  caUed  Ayen  Panaa,  hot 
springs  in  Nanning.  All  the  hot  aprings  of  ths 
Malayan  Peninsula,  and  some  of  those  in  Sumatra, 
occur  in  swampy  flats.  That  of  Ganong  oooors 
at  or  dose  to  the  line  up  to  which  plutonie 
action  has  converted  the  rocks  of  the  district  into 
granite. 

GANPATI,  the  Hindu  god  of  wisdom.  See 
Ganapati ;  Ganesa. 

GANTA  BHARAKGI.  Tei.  A  i^edes  of 
Clerodendron,  a  low  herbaceous  plant,  common 
about  Lamsiugi  in  yizl^gapatam ;  the  roots  are 
largely  export^  for  medicinal  purposes. 

GANTU,  also  GanVhL  Hind.  A  knot.  Maho- 
medans  usually  keep .  a  string  for  their  ohildren, 
on  which  they  tie  a  knot  each  birthday ;  henoe 
Baras-gant^h,  a  birthday  knot,  a  birthiday.  In 
land  revenue  the  twentieUi  part  of  a  mana  or  bigfaa. 

GANTHA,  a  bell  One  is  used  in  the  holy 
ceremonies  of  Hindus,  and  is  rung  at  certain  times 
to  keep  away  evil  spirits.  These  bells,  as  well  as 
the  lustral  spoons,  are  usually  surmounted  by  the 
figure  of  the  deity  in  whose  worship  they  are 
used.— Co2e.  Myth,  Hind.  p.  380. 

GAG,  written  also  Ganw  or  Gaon.  Hdo).  A 
village.  TraveUers  in  India  reckon  the  day's 
distance  of  journeys  by  the  Grao  or  village.  Das 
Gao  would  mean  ten  days*  journey. 

GAG.  HiMD.,  Zran>.  A  oow.  In  Kindnism, 
the  Gao  or  cow  is  symbolic  of  Prit-ha,  the  eaith. 
Gao  has  numerous  combinations.  Gao-chw  or 
Gao-charhai,  pasture  land  kept  free  from  cultiva- 
tion, as  the  grasing  ground  of  the  village.  Gao- 
dana  or  Go<una,  Uie  gift  of  a  oow  to  a  Brahman 
or  to  a  bridegroom,  or  at  a  religious  ceremony. 
Gao«kos  is  the  distance  that  is  measured  by  the 
audibleness  of  the  bellowing  of  a  oow  from  one 
extremity  to  another. 

Gaola  or  Goals,  contraction  from  Qanlkf  a 
cowherd  (perhaps  from  Gala,  mflk).  GtAk,  the 
milkman  raoe ;  th^  have  consideiable  herds  ol 
cattle. 

Gao-lobh,  swearing  while  holding  a  cow's  taiL 

Gao-tixan,  a  village  site. 

Gao-ran,  gracing  ground. 

Gao-loohan,  foJl  stones  extracted  from  the 


gall  bladdemof  (foad  oows,  much  used  in  i 
also  in  charms,  and  in  painting. — Gen.  Med*  Ttp> 
p.  136  ;  Tr.  ofHmd.  Il  n.  4a 
GAG.    HiMD.    AnordeaL    See  DivinatioiL 
GAGHATTY,  a  town  in  Assam,  Oie  aBoeent 
KasawatL    See  Gowhattv, 

GAON,  a  Hindi  word  meaning  a  village,  b 
applied  to  hamlets  and  townships  in  eveiy  part 
(H  India  to  which  words  of  Hmdi  origin  hafe 
reached.  It  is  written  in  the  English  Gaai,^€lanw, 
and  Qann,  as  MuUiganm.  Itisaveraaoakrtem 
from  the  Sanskrit  Gram  or  Gramma,  Gramnm  or 
Gramam,  Gramamn,  and  still  presenred  and  used 
in  the  word  QraminadBva,  the  viUsfls  deity,  and 
QiedwithmfleotiaDS  in  Tamils  Mslealam,  'Miog^ 
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QAO  ZABAN. 


GAROINU  HETERANDRA. 


and  fluppoied  to  be  raKreBented  in  the  ChineBe 
HfiOQg  and  Singhalese  Gama. 

Gaon*barah,  in  Bengal,  a  village  authority. 

Oaon-kariy  a  freeman  of  a  viUage,  either  free 
Sxom  beinff  of  the  original  settlen,  or  haying  pur- 
chased it  by  fee,  by  some  useful  aot,  as  digging  a 
well,  repairing  a  wall,  building  a  temple. 

Oaon  Koiawa,  a  section  df  the  Korawa  race. 
See  Korawa. 

Gtt*oora»  Mahb^  a  pateL 

GAO  ZABAN.  Feus.  lit.  cow's  tongue.  The 
^ants  of  the  bazars  of  India  are  the  Gacalia 
tOeiaia,  Anisomeles  Malabarica,  Trichodesma  In- 
die«m,  Heliotropium  erosmn,  H.  ophioglossa, 
Onosma  braeteatum,  0.  maoroce^ala,  and  Macro<- 
toiniaeuohroma.  Eastern  physieians  suppose  them 
to  have  cooling  properties,  imd  give  them  in  dis- 
orders arising  from  heat  of  body,  external  or 
inteniaL 

GAB,  Tibet,  a  fort ;  in  Sanskrit,  a  district, 
a  region,  as  Eash-gsr,  Gujar-gar,  Gutchwaha-gar ; 
and  Ghar,  Hind.,  is  a  house,  a  fortalice,  a 
fortified  town,  as  Futtehg^iar.  Gharri,  a  fortalice. 
Kagar,  also  Nagara,  Sansk.,  a  town,  a  dty,  as 
Ahmadnaggur,  Farrakhnaggnr,  or  simply  nagar, 
the  town,  is  from  the  Sanskrit  Nagaia,  and  is 
often  in  English  written  Kagore. 

GARA,  an  agricultural  tribe  in  Sabarunpur, 
Boorkee,  Rampur,  Sultanpur.  They  are  Maho- 
medaDs,  and  are  supposed  to  be  converted  slaves, 
like  the  Jhoia. 

GABARIGA  or  Gadarya,  from  Cbdur,  a  sheep, 
a  shepherd,  and  goat  race,  scattered  over  all  the 
N.W.  Provinces  of  India,  but  most  numerous 
between  Allahabad  and  Farrakhabad.  They  are 
in  many  olans,  which  do  not  intermarry, — ^Bakar- 
kaaast  Barkata,  Bharariya,  Ghak  Bar^a,  Chikwa, 
Dhangar,  Blahabadi,  Jaunpuii,  Namdahwalay, 
Nikhar,  Paihwar,  Paohhade,  Taaselha.  The 
Bhanuriya  take  their  name  from  Bhera,  a  sheep. 
The  CMkwa  are  Mahomedans.  The  Dhangar, 
Jaonpini,  and  Nikhar  also  weave  coarse  blankets. 
They  marry  the  widow  of  a  deceased  brother. 
The  Garefi,  or  shepherd  tribe,  are  in  dignity  of 
caste  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  Qop.  In 
iha  west  of  India  they  founded  a  dynasty,  that  of 
Holkar,  which  still  flourishes.  They  tend  sheep 
and  make  blankets  from  their  wool,— «  bad  con- 
junction of  trades,  as  t^  poor  sheep  are  invariably 
shorn  when  blankets  are  in  most  request.— Dafton, 
Ethnol  of  Bengal,  p.  817. 

GARBHA.  Sansk.  A  dome  of  a  Buddhist 
eave ;  also  pregnant.  Garbhadana,  a  Hindu  lite 
performed  on  the  first  indications  of  pregnancy. 

GARBHA.  The  ninedays  preceding  AeDasara 
are  ike  Kao-ratri,  during  which  a  Brahman  ia 
engaged  U>  read  the  praises  of  Duiga,  and  on  the 
tenth  performs  the  homa  or  fire  sMsrifice,  in  which 
rice  and  ghi  are  poured  into  the  fire.  Banya  women 
ke«»  up  a  danoe  called  Garbha. 

6ABGE.  in  Tehigu  Garissa,  a  Hadns  grain 
meaMrtof  i00pazaa^9256i  lbs.  The  Madraa 
oUak  is  a  meaame  of  11719  eabio  inches.  The 
Madias  padi  is  a  measure  of  8  olluks,  and  the 
Taniil  marakal  measnre  is  8  padL 

GABOIAS  AB  HORTC),  physietan  to  tiie 
yiooQj  at  Goa,  author  of  a  work  entitled  De 
AfflBou  et  Simp.  Histona,  1565.— £m^. 

OABOIA  filLYA  FIQUERYA,  in  ajd.  16S7, 
vvitsd  Penia  on  a  dipkMaatio  mission. 

GABOIKIA,  a  genus  of  the  GardniaeesD,  the 


roangosteen  tribe,  a  natural  order  of  plants,  oon-^ 
sisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  growing  in  Ceylon,  the 
Peninsulas  of  India,  the  Khassyamountains,  Sylhet, 
Burma,  Andamans,  Java,  and  the  Moluccas,  The 
species  of  this  order  all  abound  in  a  viaeid,  yellow, 
acrid,  and  puigative  gum-resinous  juice,  resembling 
gamboge.  This  gum-resin  is  obtained  by  remov- 
ing the  bark,  or  by  breaking  the  leaves  or  young 
shoots.  It  is  met  with  in  commerce  as  the  fine  or 
gum  gamboge,  cake  or  lump  gamboge,  and  coarse 
gamboge.  The  Garcinaceas  genera  are— Garcinia, 
Mammea,  Mesua,  Calophyllum,  Kayea,  Galysaocion, 
Rheedia,  Pentadesma,  Moronobea,  Micranthera, 
Quapoy a,  Clusia,  Tavomita.  Sereral  of  the  Gardnia 
genus  yield  edible  fruits,  and  one  of  them  is  the 
mangosteen  fruit  tree,  G.  mangostana,  X.,  a  tree 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  islands  of  the  Moluccas. 
G.  Kydia,  Roxb.,  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  is  a  tree 
with  a  sharp  but  agreeably  acid  fruit,  similar  to 
the  large  fruit  of  G.  pedunculata,  Roxb,,  which 
grows  in  Rungpur.  G.  paniculate,  Roxb.,  a  tree 
of  Sylhet,  has  a  palatable  fruit  something  like  the 
mangosteen;  G.  Roxburghii,  Wight,  a  tree  of 
Travanoore,  Malabar,  and  Chitti^ng,  has  an 
edible  but  very  acid  fruit;  G.  purpurea,  Roxb., 
grows  on  the  western  coast  of  peninsular  India, 
The  fruits  of  several  other  species  of  the  Garcin- 
acete  are  brought  to  table  in  the  countries  where 
they  grow,  but  they  are  regarded  as  very  inferior. 
The  mammee  apple,  or  wild  apricot  of  8.  America, 
of  another  genus,  is  said  to  be  very  delicious.  Its 
seeds  are  anthelmintic ;  its  flowers  yield  on  distilla- 
tion a  spirit  known  as  Eau  de  Creole,  and  wine 
is  obtained  by  fermenting  its  sap.  Mr.  Gamble 
enumerates  22  species  of  Garcinia. — Roxb, 
Garcinia  cambogia,  Desrotts,  not  Roxb, 

G.  Indica,  Choiw, 


Cambojia  gutta,  L, 
G.  Roxburghii,  Wight, 
a.  Kydia,  W.  and  A.  f 
Wontay,  ....    0am. 
Yalaiti  amli,     .    .  Dttkh. 
Eurkapalie,     .   MalsaIm 
Heela  of     Nbilohskbies. 


G.  papillm  Wight. 


Racta  ihraTa,  .  Savs^ 
Gorakargaoi, .  .  SnreH. 
Karka-polie  maram?  Tak. 
Wodachintachettu?  TUf. 

A  tall  tree,  crowing  in  Cevlon  up  to  1500  feet, 
grows  also  in  Travanoore,  in  the  f  oreste  of  Malabar ; 
is  very  abundant  in  Tenasserim,  and  very  common 
in  Siam  and  Cambodia.  It  is  common  in  all  the 
western  forests  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  A 
semi-transparent  pigment  exudes  from  the  trunk, 
y&ty  adhesive,  but  quite  unsuitable  as  a  paint ; 
the  acid  rinds  of  the  ripe  fruit  are  eaten,  and  in 
Ceylon  are  dried  and  eaten  as  a  condiment  with 
curries.  It  yields  an  excellent,  straight-grained, 
lemon  -  coloured,  slightly  elaatio  wom^  whieh  is 
easily  worked,  and  would  answer  for  common 
f omiture.^-JRoxfr. ;  Thwaita;  Beddonm. 

Garcinia  oomea,  Linn,,  of  £.  Bengal  and  Burma, 
has  a  heavT  brown-oobured  wood,  and  yields  a 
8(»ii  of  gamboge. 

Garcinia  oowa,  Roxb,  ii.  p.  622. 

Toang-tha4ai,  .    .  Buitx.  I  Cowa, RlNZ). 

T<mng«da-lai,    .    .      „       | 

This  tree  grows  in  Assam,  Andamans,  Bengal, 
Chittagong,  and  Burma.  It  is  of  a  middle  sue, 
and  handsome ;  it  yields  an  inferior  sort  of  gam- 
boge, and  the  fruit,  edible,  though  not  the  most 
paktable. 

Garcinia  dulcis,  Kurgy  a  tree  of  the  Andaniaas, 
with  a  close-grained  hard  wood 

Gaioinia  heterandra.  Wall,  is  the  G.  elliptica, 
WaU.  and  Kurx,  and  the  Tha-nat-tou  of  the  hills 
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GARGINIA  LANCEiEFOLIA. 


GARDENIA. 


of  Burma  up  to  8000  feet.  It  yields  a  sapeiior 
kind  of  gamboge. 

Garciiiia  lancesefolia,  Roxb,,  the  G.  purpurea, 
Wall,  and  the  Kirindur  of  Sjlhet.  Grows  in 
Assam,  Chittagong,  and  Sylhet. 

Garcinia  loniceroides,  T.  And.jiB  the  G.  sued- 
folia,  Kurz,  of  the  swamp  forests  of  Pegu.  Yields 
a  gamboge,  but  scanty  and  inferior. 

Garcinia  mangostana,  Linn,,  mangosteen. 


Mongeestun  of  Bombay. 
Men-gn,  Tonng-zalai,  Bub. 
Manggtri,  BnffB  of  .  Cel. 
ShanHshuh  kwo,  .  Chin. 
Manggoi,    .    .  Lampong. 


Manggiuts,     .    .  Malay. 
ManggoBta,      .    .        „ 
Manggis  Malay  of  Baloi 

Java,  .     .    .     ,  SuNDA. 
Mangu, . 


A  poMc  tree  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the 
Archipelago,  which  yields  the  mangosteen,  the 
roost  palatable  of  all  known  fruits.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  tree,  the  foliage,  which  is  laige  and 
opposite,  being  of  the  darkest  shining  green.  The 
fruit  is  a  drupe  as  large  as  a  moderate  apple ;  is 
composed  of  an  outer  skin  of  a  soft  and  nbrous 
nature,  brownish-red  or  dark  purple  on  the  out- 
side, but  when  cut,  of  a  bright  crimson ;  the  snow- 
white  pulp  which  envelopes  the  seeds,  lying  within 
this,  has  an  appearance  no  less  beautiful  to  the 
eye,  than  the  navour  is  grateful  to  the  palate. 
Its  characteristic  qualit}^  is  extreme  delicacy  of 
flavour,  without  being  rich  or  luscious.  When 
cultivated,  as  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  it  fruits 
twice  a  year,  being  ripe  in  July  and  December, 
yielding  1000  fruits ;  it  grows  in  perfection  as  far 
as  14*'  N.  of  the  equator,  and  7°  S.  of  it.  A  con- 
genial proportion  of  heat  and  moisture  throughout 
the  year  seems  much  more  requisite  than  soil  or 
latitude  for  the  successful  growth  of  this  fruit. 
The  coat  or  rind  of  the  mangosteen  fruit,  and  the 
bark  of  the  katapping  or  wild  almonds  (Termin- 
alia  catappa),  are  us^  for  dyeing  black,  abo  in 
dysentery.  It  has  been  introduced  into  Travancore. 
— CrawfurdTs  Diet;  Low^s  Sarawak;  Marsden^a 
Sumatra,^,  97;  /?oa'6.  ii.  p.  618 ;  Voigt;  Gamble. 

Garcinia  morella,  Desrous. 
Gambogia  gntta,  Linn, 
HehradeiKnron  cambogi- 

oidei,  Cfraham, 
Azadal,  .  .  . 
Punar  pnlit, .    . 


S.  Can. 


Gardnia  gutta,  W,  III. 
G.  elliptica,  Wcdl, 
G.  piotoria,  JRoxb. 

Singh. 


Ookatoo, 
Kana-goraka, 

The  Onm-re9in, 
Sanatod, ....  Bubm.  I  Rewa-chini, .    .    .  Mahb. 
Oota  gamha,     .    .  Hind.  |  Makki,     ....     Tam. 

A  middling-sized  tree  of  E.  Bengal,  Assam, 
Khassya,  Geylon,  and  S.  India.  In  S.  Canara,  in 
the  moist  forests  of  the  plains  and  ghats,  up  to  2000 
feet  elevation ;  Gevlon,  up  to  2000  feet  elevation ; 
also  of  E.  Bengfd  and  Assam.  It  is  the  true 
gamboge  tree  of  commerce;  and  the  pigment 
which  exudes  from  wounds  in  the  trunk  is  largely 
collected  and  exported  from  Geylon  and  Siam ; 
but  little  or  no  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  it  in 
British  India.  In  the  Madras  Presidency,  Golonel 
Beddome  only  met  with  the  tree  in  S.  Ganara. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  G.  pictoria,  which  is  the 
common  i^cies  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and 
scarcely  distinguishable,  except  by  the  female 
flower.— J5ec?Jo7ne,  R  S.  p.  86 ;  Gamble. 

Garcinia  ovalifolia,  Hooker. 

Xanthochymus  ovalifoliuf ,  Bojijb. 
Ellargokatu,    .    .  Sinoh.  |  Kokati, Tam. 

A  tree  of  the  Western  Ghats. 

Garcinia  paniculata,  Roxb.,  the  Bubi-oowa  of 
Sylhet,  E.  Himalaya,  EhasBya,  and  Ghittagong. 


Garcinia  pednncalata,  Roxb.,  Tikal,  Hind., 
Tikur,  HiKD.  A  tree  of  Rungpor,  Godhoaia,  and 
Sylhet ;  its  fruit  weighs  about  2  lbs.  llie  lleBfay 
part  haiB  a  sharp,  pleasant  acid  taste,  and  is  used  in 
carries  sliced ;  they  keep  for  yean,  and  might  be 
useful  in  long  voyages.  Wood  used  for  pbnka— 
Roxb.  ii  625. 

Garcinia  pictoria,  Roxb.  iL  p.  629.  Hebn- 
dendron  pictorium,  Christison,  It  yields  onan- 
rewund,  a  gamboge  at  least  equu  to  that  of 
Siam  or  of  Geylon.  This  is  a  very  common  tiee 
in  all  the  western  forests  of  the  PeniiMala,  up 
to  about  8500  feet  elevation.  It  is  dosely  ailied 
to  G.  mordla,  but  differs  in  the  female  flower. 
The  pigment  is  excellent,  and  quite  equal  to  tbt 
of  G.  morella.  The  timber  is  used  by  the  natifei 
for  various  purposes. — Roxb, ;  Beddome. 

Garcinia  purpurea,  Roxb.,  Bedd.  G.  India, 
Ckoisy.  A  tree  of  the  Ganara  and  Konkan  Ghite. 
The  fruit  has  an  agreeable  acid  flavour,  and  it  is 
preserved  in  syrup.  The  seeds  furnish  a  coocrete 
oil,  known  as  the  kokum. 

Garcinia  spedosa,  Wall.,  Pa-la-wa  of  ^  Bur- 
mese, grows  m  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamaas.  U 
is  an  evergreen  tree,  with  thin  greyish-black  btii. 
Its  wood  is  said  to  be  used  by  the  Andamaneiefor 
their  bows. 

Garcinia  stipuhita,  T.  And,,  the  Sana  -  kadu 
of  the  Lepcha  and  Bhutan,  up  to  4000  feet  Iti 
fruit  is  eaten.  Its  fruits  and  gum  give  a  yellov 
gum,  but  it  is  not  used. 

Garcinia  Travancorica,  Bedd,,  Malam  poofia, 
Tam.,  of  Tinneveliy.  This  is  a  very  beaatirnl, 
middling-sized  tree ;  flowers  and  fruits  in  Augost 
The  tree  is  confined  to  the  southern  portioiM  of 
the  Travancore  and  Tinnevellv  ghat  forests  (8000 
to  4500  feet  elevation),  but  is  meet  abundant  ii 
localities  where  it  grows  (Muti-kulivayal,  Travaa- 
core,  Galcad  Hills,  Tinneveliy).  Every  portion  d 
the  tree  yields  abundance  of  a  br^t  yellov 
gamboge,  which  has  not  yet  been  examined.  It 
is  a  highly  ornamental  tree,  and  seed  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  Geylon  and  Bangalore  Botuunl 
Gardens.*— B0(f(fome,  Fl.  Sylv.  part  xv.  p.  17S. 

Garcinia  Wightii,  T.  And.,  a  tree  of  S.  India. 
Its  gamboge  is  very  soluble,  and  yields  a  good 
pigment. 

Garcinia  xanthochymus,  Hook.  /.,  X.  pietoriv. 


Iswararmamadi, .    .  Til 

Tamalamn ;  Chitika,  „ 

Mrakii« » 
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Tepor,  ....  Assam. 
Ma-taa,  ....  BuBM. 
Dampel,  .  .  .  Hind. 
Maohla,.    .    .    Phbkial. 

This  is  the  gourka  tree ;  it  yields  a  large  qoMsA^ 
of  indifferent  gamboge. 

GAJRDAN.  Hind.  The  neck.  Gardani,  a  nlfv 
neck  ring,  put  loosely  around  the  neck  of  Maho* 
medan  girls  in  India,  on  which  at  each  birthday  i 
silver  loop  or  ring  is  strung.  See  Baras-ganth; 
Ganth;  Sal-girah. 

GARD-DEZ.  In  Afghanistan,  remains  of  pyie- 
thrsB  or  fire-altan  are  still  to  be  wesi  on  its  JuBs, 
as  also  at  Bamian,  Segfaan,  and  other  places,  ihov- 
ing  that  fire-worship  had  existed  to  a  ea^ 
extent.    See  Kafir ;  Gab V. 

GARDENIA,  a  genus  of  plaats  of  the  order 
Ginchonaoesd  and  section  Garaeniee.  The  knova 
species  in  the  S.E.  of  Affia  are  about  2S  in  niimbcr. 

G.  amoena,  anisophylla,  arborea,  calyenlata,<>P' 
nata,  Chinenaia,  coronaria,  ooBUyt%  dansa,  dnM- 
tomm,  enneandra,  florida,  gnmmifera,  latifA 
longispina,  lacida,  macrocaipa,  rothemaniiiR,  QOi^ 


GAKDENIA  CORONARIA. 


GARDENS. 


tana,  ndicaiui,  Thunbergia,  turgida,  uliginofia, 
obtQsifolia,  and  Beasiliflora.  G.  florida  and  G. 
ladioans  are  known  as  Cape  jasmine,  their  flowers 
are  Idghly  scented ;  colours  pink,  white,  and  pale 
yellow.  G.  campannlata  is  a  shrub  of  Ghittagong. 
Its  beny  is  about  the  size  of  a  golden  pippin 
apple,  and  is  employed  as  a  cathartic  and  anthel- 
mintic. One  species  of  Gardenia  (Telaga,  Tel.) 
is  a  tree  of  the  Godayery  forests  and  DeUian,  ana 
farmshes  a  very  hard  wood,  which  woidd  be  yery 
good  for  turning.  G.  Fortuniana  is  a  fragrant 
Chinese  plant,  now  common  in  English  gardens, 
to  which  it  was  introduced  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  in  1845.  G.  montana  is  common  in  the 
coast  and  inland  jungles  of  Bombay,  and  may  be 
recognised  by  its  strugfat  stem,  long  stout  thorns, 
and  general  absence  of  leayes.  The  wood  is  hard, 
but  always  smaJl,  never  squaring  to  more  than  8 
inches.  G.  obtusifolia,  Roxb,,  a  timber  tree  of 
Pegu.— Portuji«'#  Tea  Districts,  p.  17 ;  I)r,  Gib- 
son;  jKor5.  i  p.  709. 

GARDENIA  CORONARIA.    Buch, 

G.  costata,  itoxft.  |  Yin-gat,  Yen  khat,  BuBM. 

A  tree  of  Ghittagong,  Moulmein,  and  Tennas- 
serim.  It  produces  a  profusion  of  flowers  that 
are  white  when  they  first  open  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  on  exposure  to  the  sun  become  cmite 
yellow.  Wood  used  for  building  purposes,  is  a 
strong,  tough  Wood,  and  useful  for  turning.  Fruit 
ediWe.— Afflwon;  Vaigt;  Cal.  Cat,  Ex,  1862. 

GARDENIA  ENNEANDRA.    Kon. 
O.  latifolia,  220x6.         i  Bikki»     ....      Tel. 

A  small  tree  of  peninsular  India;  furnishes  a 
light  wood  of  little  use.  Native  combs  are  made 
(dii.'^Voiyt;  Mr,  Latham. 

GARDENIA  FLORIDA.    Unru 


Wax-flowerQardenia,  Ekg. 
Gondhoraj,  .  .  .  BxNO. 
Thet-ya,  ....  BuBM. 
i-hsen- 


Shan-chi-tsxe, .  .  CfliM 
Onl-ohand, .  .  .  Hind. 
Gnndhuraja,    .    .  Sanbk. 


Tngu-Hsen-pan, 

Wax-flower  Gardenia  is  a  shrub  of  slow  growth, 
cultivated  in  Japan,  the  Moluccas,  China,  and  India. 
Both  double  and  single  varieties  are  common  in 
gardens.  Its  pure  snowy  blossoms,  strongly 
fragrant,  smeU  like  the  narcissus,  and  contrast 
delightfully  with  the  thick  deep  green  foliage  in 
which  they  are  set. — Roxb,  i.  p.  703 ;  Gen.  Med. 
Tap.  p.  186;  Mason;  Gamble. 

GARDENIA  GUMMIFERA.    Linn. 
Gardenia  arborea,  Boocb. 
Ohiribikki,  .    .    .    Tkl.  |  Chattamatta,GaTasa,TBL. 

A  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  large  fragrant 
flowers,  which  in  the  morning  are  white,  and 
become  yellow  by  the  evening.  The  wood  is 
hard.  The  natives  eat  the  fruit.  It  grows  in 
Ceylon,  in  the  Gingi  Hills,  on  the  Godavery,  and 
in  the  Gircars,  and  is  very  common  about  Duddi, 
on  the  Gutpurba  river ;  grows  wild  on  the  hills  in 
the  Kotah  jungles,  the  leaves  and  unopened 
blossoms  bcong  shrouded  at  the  point  in  pure 
fragrant  gum-resin,  said  to  be  one  of  the  sources 
ci  the  D^kamully  resin.— .i2ox6.  i.  p.  707;  Gen. 
Med.  Top.  p.  186;   Voigt;  Beddome. 

GARDENIA  LATIFOLIA.    Aittm,  WiUde. 
Papara,   ....  HiMD.  I  Karingnva,  Kokkita,  Tbl. 
Knmbu^  maram, .     Tam.    Kumkiti,    .    .    .    .    „ 
Bikki,&ondamaDga,TEL.  I  Peddakaxinga,     .    .    „ 

Grows  wild  in  the  moist  Kotah  jungles,  and  is 
alto  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  a  small  tree  in 
^e  south  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  also  on 


theGodavery.   Wood  close-grained,  and  promises 

well  for  turning.— /2o2r&. ;  Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  186 ; 

Beddome. 

GARDENIA  LUCIDA.    Boxb.,  W.  and  A. 

Gardenia  resinifera,  Both. 


Knnkham,  .  .  Abab. 
TBay-tham-by-ah,  Bubm. 
Dikamalli,DuK.  ,Gdj.  ,Hd. 


Oumbi.  .  .  . 
China  karinguva, 
Telia  manga, 


Tam. 
Tbl. 


Grows  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  couutry,  the 
Gircars,  on  the  Godavery,  Ghittagong,  and  Burma, 
and  has  a  close-grained  wood,  well  adapted  for 
the  lathe,  like  that  of  several  other  species  of 
Gardenia  and  Randia;  it  is  used  for  making 
combs.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  49  lbs.  To  the  first 
branch  is  16  feet,  and  girth  at  6  feet  from  the 
ground  is  3  feet  Its  resin,  Gumbi-pisin,  Tam., 
has  a  strong  disagreeable  smelling  gum -resin, 
procurable  in  most  Indian  bazars.  It  is  much 
used,  dissolved  in  spirits,  as  an  external  applica- 
tion, for  cleaning  foul  ulcers,  and  in  cases  of 
worms  in  children. — Roxb.  i.  p.  707;  Voigt;  Dr, 
Brandis;  Beddome. 

GARDENIA  RADICANS.      Var.  G.  grandi- 
flora.  Lour.    Cape  jasmine. 
Hwang-chi-taze,  .    Chin.  |  Muh-tan ;  Yaeh-tan,  Chin. 

This  favourite  shrub  is  largely  cultivated  in 
Ho-nan  in  China,  also  in  Cochin-China,  and  in 
Indian  gardens.  Its  flowers  are  excessively  fra- 
grant, and  are  said  to  be  used  in  flavouring  tea. 
It  should  be  planted  in  a  well-manured  flower- 
bed or  border  which  has  been  drained  with  sand ; 
they  require  a  soil  more  approaching  to  sand  than 
day,  and  plenty  of  water ;  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  boxes  or  seed-pots  during  the  rains. — Riddell; 
Smith. 

GARDENIA  RUBRA.  Hung-chi-tsze,  Chin. 
Grows  in  Sze-chuen  in  China,  and  said  to  have 
brilliuit  red  flowers.  Its  seeds  are  used  to  dye 
articles  of  an  ochrous  red  colour. — Smith. 

GARDENIA  TURGIDA.  Roxb.  Nunjoonda 
maram,  Tam.  A  tree  of  Bhutan,  N.  Canara,  and 
Berar.  Both  it  and  G.  montana  are  in  Wight's 
Ic.  ii  t.  677, 679 ;  Roxb.  i  p.  711 ;  Wight;  Gibson. 

GARDENS  and  Gardeners. 

Jardin, Fb.  |  Giardino,     ....    It. 

Garten, Gbb.    Huerta  Jardin, .    .     .  Sp. 

Bagb»  BagMcha, .    Hind.  |  Tota,  .    .    .    Tam.,  Tbl. 

Alike  amongst  Mahomedans  and  Hindus,  the 
formation  of  a  garden  as  a  place  of  retreat  is  a 
great  object  of  desire.  In  Wilson's  specimens 
of  the  Hindu  drama,  which  he  translated  from 
the  Sanskrit,  the  Necklace  and  the  Toy  Gart 
contain  beautiful  allusions  to  gardens.  *The 
garden  is  now  most  lovely.  The  trees  partake  of 
the  rapturous  season,  their  new  leaves  glow  like 
coral ;  their  branches  wave  with  animation  in  the 
wind,  and  their  foliage  resounds  with  the  blithe 
murmurs  of  the  bee.  The  bakula  blossoms  lie 
around  its  root  like  ruby  wine;  the  cfaampaka 
flowers  bludi  with  the  ruddiness  of  youthful 
beauty ;  the  bees  give  back  in  harmony  the  music 
of  the  anklets,  ringing  melodiously  as  the  delicate 
feet  are  raised  against  the  stem  of  the  asoka  tree.* 

Toy  Gart,  Act  8,  p.  126,  says  : 

'  Look  round  the  garden  with  these  stately  treea. 
Which  dailv,  by  the  king's  oommand,  attendea, 
Pat  fcrth  their  fmits  and  flowers, 
And  dasped  by  twining  creepers,  they  resemble 
The  manly  husband,  and  the  tender  wife.' 

And  the  Mahomedans  in  India  also  give  them 
loving  names,  as  Lai  Bagh,  Farkh  Bagh,  Roushan 
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GABDHA-BHELA. 


OABH. 


Bagfa,  Ruby  Gaiden,  Qarden  of  Delight,  and 
OrDamenUJ  Garden.  In  this  they  resemble  the 
Dutch. 

Gardeners  of  BritiBh  India  are  all  Hindus,  and 
constitute  distinct  castes.  The  largest  number  of 
them  are  the  Malll,  who  give  their  name  to  the 
balk  of  the  gardening  tribes.  The  Koeri  gardeners 
of  Hindustan  in  Behar  grow  the  I>oppy.  The  Tota- 
kara  of  the  Tamil  people  and  the  Teung  Totavadu 
are  ffood  gardeners.  Tlie  Malli  are  supposed  by 
Mr.  Campbell  to  be  a  considerable  and  widespread 
people.  Between  Ambala  and  Dehli  are  a  good 
many  Malli  yillaees,  and  the  race  are  scattered 
about  the  N.W.  Provinces  as  gardeners.  They 
are  common  about  Ajmir,  and  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  Hindustan.  South  of  Jubbulpur  there 
are  many,  and  are  mixed  with  the  Kurmi.  All 
through  the  Mahratta  country  they  are  mixed 
with  the  Knnbi;  and  most  of  the  potails  are 
either  Kunbi  or  Malli,  and  extending  with  the 
Kurmi  far  to  the  east,  the  Malli  into  Orissa,  and 
the  Kurmi  into  Manbhum  and  other  districts  of 
Chutia  Nagpnr. 

The  formation  of  a  garden  with  Hindus  assumes 
a  religious  character,  and  th^  Banotsarg  cere- 
mony consists  in  their  marrying  a  newly-planted 
orchard  to  the  neighbouring  well,  without  which 
it  would  be  held  improper  to  partake  of  the  fruit. 
The  British  have  farmed  several  agri-horticultural 
societies,  each  of  which  has  its  giuden,  with  eco- 
nomic and  ornamental  plants.  That  best  known  is 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly,  at  Garden  Reach, 
Calcutta,  over  which  Dr.  Wallich  long  presided. 
The  Government  garden,  Saharunpur,  was  under 
the  care  of  Drs.  Royle  and  Jameson.  The  Madras 
Agri-Horticultural  Garden  hi  1853  had  996  species 
of  plants.  There  is  one  at  Dapooli,  near  Poona. 
The  Government  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Gardens  at  Ootacamund  has  a  valuable  collection 
of  plant&  The  Mvsore  Govemm^t  Garden  at 
Bangalore,  in  the  old  Lai  Bagh,  was  well  known ; 
and  the  garden  at  Peridenia,  in  Ceylon,  under  Mr. 
Thwaites*  care,  attained  great  pertection. 

A  botanical  garden  is  kept  up  at  Batavia  in 
Java,  at  a  considerable  expense,  defrayed  by  the 
Netherlands  Government  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment gardens,  as  also  those  of  the  agri-horti- 
cultural  societies,  are  for  the  object  of  encouraging 
the  cultivatioii  of  useful  and  ornamental  pliuit& 
European  and  native  soldiers  form  kitchen  gar- 
dttis.— 7^  Necklace,  Act  1,  p.  272  ;  Specimen  of 
the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus^  translated  hy  Mr, 
WUson;  Chow^Ckow,  p.  218;  C.  pp.  106, 106. 

GARDHA-BHELA  of  Kakustha  ruled  in 
Balabhipura  in  S.  523 ;  he  is  surmised  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Bahram  Gour,  one  of  whose  sons,  it 
is  known,  obtained  dominion  at  Patau.  All  that 
is  known  of  him  is  from  a  passage  in  an  ancient 
Jain  M&,  which  indicates  that  in  8.  523,  Raja 
Gardhabhela  of  Kakustha  or  Snryavansa,  ruled  m 
Balabhipura. 

GARDOKH,  Garo,  Gaioo,  Garftop,  Sur,  Yoogar, 
or  Gnrtokh,  is  known  by  all  these  names.  Rodokh 
is  to  the  east  by  soaih  of  the  Padgong  lake,  at 
about  lai  33''  25'  N.,  and  long,  ir  40^  E.,  and 
Gfurdokh  between  the  sources  ol  the  Indus  and 
Sutlej,  at  about  l&t  31^  40'  K.,  and  long.  80''  25' 
E.  Throuffh  both  these  towns  from  L^  there  is  a 
route  to  Lhassa,  the  more  direct  one  by  Gardokh 
beine  1350  miles  in  distance,  or  4^  months'  journey. 
^-^  the  ronte  by  Rudokh  the  Sok-po  are  said  to 
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have  invaded  Ladakh  in  1826-27,  and  a«ain  3000 
Chang-pa  in  1834,  the  latter  rapidly  retrotiag  aa 
the  Kashmir  troops,  approached.  Shortly  after 
both  Rudokh  and  Gardokh  fell  under  the  dominioa 
of  Maharaja  Gulab  Sin^ ;  but  disasters  attendiog 
his  army  in  1842,  the  old  boundary  between 
Ladakh  and  Chinese  Tibet  was  onoe  mora  n* 
established.  Another  town,  Shipki,  is  just  witiiout 
the  Baasahir  frontier,  and  100  miles  from  tin 
terminatioin  of  the  Hindustan  and  Tibet  mad  st 
Serahun.  From  it  there  is  commnnicataan  with 
Simla,  Rampur  in  Bassahir,  and  Kuln.  The  trade 
entering  the  Panjab  from  Gnari  Khoranna  is  em- 
siderabla  Shawl-wool  comes  from  Ohantfaan  ia 
the  vicinity  of  Rudokh,  a  tract  of  eottuiiy  leag 
celebrated  for  the  fine  fleeces  ol  its  herds  of  rtesp 
and  goats.  The  people  of  the  north  are  actire 
traders.  They  proceed  to  Leh  for  cluHma  and 
to  Gaiddch  for  shawl-wool,  giving  in  exchange 
money,  cloths,  and  spices.  The  mountaiB  patbs 
are  scarcely  practicable  for  ladoi  mnleSf  and. 
merchandise  is  carried  chiefly  on  the  backs  cf 
sheep  and  goats.  An  annual  fair  is  hdd  in 
November  at  the  capital  of  Rampur  on  the  Sutlej. 
The  town  is  of  some  importance,  as  the  point 
where  the  commercial  routes  from  Ldi,  Gariokh, 
and  Simla  meet,  and  also  as  a  seat  of  the  paah- 
mina  from  Bassahir  catches  up  the  Hindustan  aud 
Tibet  road  at  Serahun,  and  passes  by  Kol^ur 
to  Simla,  and  from  Rampur  diAwt  by  Spiti  to  Lsh 
or  to  Sultanpur  in  Kulu,  and  thence  to  toe  Panjab. 
Garo  is  the  most  famous  mart  for  wool  in  Chinese 
Tartary,  and  there  is  a  fair  of  10,000  or  22,000 
people  in  July,  well  attended  by  movhants  ^m 
Kamaon,  Kanawar,  and  Ladakh,  and  some- 
tunes  from  Yarkand.  Wool,  borax,  and  salt  are 
the  principal  exports,  and  these  artioloB  are 
exchanged  for  the  produce  of  the  plains  of  Iim& 
The  pass  over  the  range  between  Garo  and  tbe 
Sutlej  is  19,200  feet  above  the  sea.  It  isnear  the 
source  of  the  Indus  river.  The  Garo  river  is  tiie 
Sing-ge-chu  or  Indus,  aJso  called  there  Gar-Jung- 
chu ;  and  there  is  no  great  eastern  branch,  as  some 
suppose.  At  Garo,  according  to  Moorcroft,  it  is 
a  very  insignificant  stream.— 3f(Kwvro/^»  Travels; 
Capt,  Gerard's  Kunauft^r, 

GARG,  a  celebrated  rishi,  and  founder  of  the 
Garga  family,  one  of  the  66  subdivisions  of  the 
Kanoujia  Brahmans. — Wils. 

GARGA,  a  Hindu  religious  sage,  a  kSkfwer  of 
Kapila,  who  is  mentioned  in  several  Ptcrsnaa. 
He  was  bom  at  Mithila,  and  resided  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gaadak  river.  He  taiq^t  that  fimd  aman- 
cipation  would  be  obtained  l^  aidant  devotkm  is 
religious  duties,  whatever  opinions  night  be  ImUL 
— TTurd,  iv.p.  40. 

GABGBANSI,  a  tribe  of  Rajpnte  in  Sogii  simI 
Mahul  of  Asimgnrh,  and  in  AsMrha,  Baiaa|Nir, 
Bansi,  and  Rasulpur,  Ghons  of  OonUipap.*-* 
EUioU    See  Chunomea. 

GARGI  VACHAKNAyi,wiASiilablMlf«Hrayi 
and  Vadava  Pratithevi,  are  three  learned  imiiw. 
mentioned  hi  the  Giihya  Sutras  of  the  Big  Yeds. 
— W?&cr,  p.  56. 

GARGTA,  son  of  Baliki  Qs  ivs»  a  fuumm 
teacher  and  grammarian,  and  dealt  espedallj  witk 
etymol()gr.r— DoaoMm. 

GARH.    Hnm. 
Gad, Manu  I  Oidii  GadU,  .    . 

A  fort,  a  house,  a  foitifted  tPfUsAei  ikm  ^ 
tower  in  the  oentee  of  a  vilhige.    me  Qm. 


GARHA. 

6ABHA,  in  the  Jabbulpur  district,  once  the 
capital  of  the  Gond  dynasty  of  Garba  Mandla, 
wboee  ancient  keep,  known  as  the  Madan  Mahal, 
still  crowns  the  low  gnmid  range  slong  the 
foot  of  whidi  the  town  is  built.  Tradition  gives 
Garba  a  great  antiquity,  and  it  probably  existed 
from  the  Christian  era. 

GABHA«  HniB.  Very  coarse  and  thin  cotton 
cloth. 

GARHEEBUND,  properly  Garhibaod,  a  de- 
scription of  maafee  tenure  in  Bondelkhand,  by 
which  lands  are  held  on  paring  a  stipulated  yeariy 
tribute,  but  not  one-fifth  the  amount  which  ought 
to  be  paid  The  Mahrattas  found  the  Garhi- 
band  holders  difficult  to  deal  with  in  every  way, 
slow  and  irregular  in  the  payment  of  revenue. — 
EiUot,  Supp,  Glou. 

GARHWAL,  in  the  Himalaya,  has  a  British 
portion  and  a  Native  State.  British  Garhwal,  in 
the  N.W.  Provinces,  lies  between  ki  29""  26'  and 
•dl""  6'  N.,  and  between  long.  78''  17'  15"  and  80° 
8'  £.,  widi  an  estimated  area  of  5500  square  miles ; 
pop.  (1872),  310,288  persons.  The  valleys  of  the 
Giri,  Tons,  and  Pabar  rivers,  which  flow  into  the 
Jumna,  adjoin  the  district  of  Garhwal,  in  which 
are  deodar  forests,  and  some  of  kail,  Pinus  excelsa ; 
while  lower  down  there  are  forests  of  chill,  Pinus 
longifolia.  The  Tons  river  is  under  the  Gktfhwal 
and  Dehra  Doon  authorities;  the  Pabaur  and  the 
Giri  run  through  Bassahir  and  Sirmur  respec- 
tively. The  streams  are  rapid,  and  the  volume  of 
water  scanty.    It  has  a  mi^  population. 

The  Dom  or  Dhum  appear  to  be  the  descendants 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  now  form  the  menial 
class  throughout  the  district  The  Khasiya  evi- 
dently came  from  the  plains  of  Hindustan.  The 
Brahmans  and  Rajputs  arrived  in  the  country  after 
the  establishment  of  a  settled  government  The 
great  Hindu  temples  of  Badrinath  and  E^edamath 
attract  large  numbers  of  pilgrims,  and  have  pro- 
duced a  deep  influence  on  the  history  and  manners 
of  the  people.  They  lie  among  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  snowy  Range. 

A  totally  distinct  race  inhabits  the  region  lying 
within  the  Snoirr  Range.  These  are  the  Bhutia, 
a  tribe  of  Indo-Chinese  origin,  much  intermixed 
with  Hindu  elements.  They  talk  the  Hunia  or 
Tibetan  language,  as  well  as  the  Hindi,  and  they 
have  also  a  patois  of  their  own.  They  number  in 
all  only  8080  souls,  but  they  control  the  whole 
carrying  trade  with  Tibet  Both  men  and  women 
are  powerfully  bmlt,  dirty  in  their  habits,  and 
greatly  addicted  to  drink.  Among  the  social 
customs  of  Garhwal  generally,  must  be  noticed 
the  universal  prevalence  of  polygamy.  Wives  are 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  beasts  of  burden,  so 
that  everv  man  obtama  as  many  as  his  means 
win  afford.  Desertion  and  suicide  are  common,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  British  officials  in 
ameliorating  tlM  c<»dition  of  women. 

Garhwal  oar  Tehri,  the  Native  State,  is  in  political 
felationship  with  the  British  Indian  Government, 
lying  between  kt  SO''  2'  and  SI""  20'  N.,  and 
between  long.  77''  54'  and  79""  19'  £.  The  chief 
town  is  Tehxi  The  raja  pays  no  tributa  The 
areaof  Garhwal  is  about  4180  miles ;  thepopnla- 
tiofi  in  1876  was  estimated  at  160,000,  and  the 
revmiiie  at  £8000.  Hie  hills  are  genenlly  veir 
steep,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  ui 
ooverad  with  f  oreiSfl,  which  inofaide  valuable  deodar 
tracts.    These  wore  leased  to  the  British  Govern- 


GARM-MAfiAUH. 

ment  in  1864.  Gariiwal  is  to  a  large  extent  Bhot ; 
the  language  spoken  is  Hindi.  The  habitable 
portion  of  the  Bhot  area  in  Kamaon  and  Garhwal 
]s  confined  to  the  passes  and  their  neighbourhood, 
all  the  rest  being  either  snow  or  rock. — Imp,  GatL 

GARI.  Horn.  A  carriage  of  any  kind,  from 
a  ooach-and-four  to  a  wheel-banow.  The  driver 
is  called  Gariwan,  also  pronounced  Gadi  and 
Gadiwan. 

GARI-GOND.  Hind.  A  light  substance  like 
the  decaved  cotyledons  of  a  seed,  or  decayed  soft 
grains  of  the  pith  of  wood,  very  bitter  to  the 
taste.  The  native  druggists  of  India  call  it  a 
foreign  white  gum ;  it  is  a  purge,  and  given  when 
vision  is  mud^  obstructed  from  any  cause;  one 
maasee  with  other  ingredients  is  a  dose.— 6r^ii. 
Med,  Top,  p.  186. 

GARJO,  a  cross  with  the  yak,  when  sire  a  bull 
;  and  dam  a  yak.    See  Yaboo. 
;      GARLAND. 
Ouirlandd,  ....  Fa.  I  Ohirlanda,    ....    It. 
Blumenknn,    .    .     Qaa.    GnirUnda,    .    .    .    .  Sr. 
Mala,  Hara,     .    .   Himd.  | 

Garlands  are  in  constant  use  in  India  amongst 
native  Christians,  Hindus,  and  Mahomedans,  on 
festive,  ao.  religious,  and  on  funeral  occasions. 
They  are  placed  around  Hindu  idols,  over  the 
graves  of  Mahomedans,  at  the  doors  of  churches, 
and  are  hung  around  U^e  ne<^  of  visitors.  This 
seems  to  have  obtained  from  the  most  ancient 
time,  for  garlands  made  part  of  the  bridal  as 
well  as  sacrificial  ornaments  amongst  the  Greeks. 
Thus  in  Agamemnon,  Glytemnestra,  in  addressing 
Achilles,  says : 

*  Offspring  of  Thetis,  pity  my  difftreu'; 
Succour  a  rirgin  named,  tho'  falsely  named, 
Your  bride  ;  yet  I  with  flowers  adorned  her  brow, 
And  fancied  that  I  led  her  to  your  arms, 
Bui  now  I  to  the  bloody  altar  lead.' 

Iphiffenia  in  AulU, 
Acts  xiv.  18  mentions  how  the  priests  of  Jupiter 
brought  oxen  and  garlands  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Faul 
and  Barnabas.— ^ncf.  Theat,  iL  p.  68. 
GARLIO,  Allium  sativum. 


Sum, 
Eesun,    .    . 
Beluli,    .    . 
Ail,    .    .    . 
Knoblanch, 
Skorodon, 


Arab. 
Bali. 

Can. 
.   Fb. 

Geb. 
Gb, 


AgUo,  .    .    . 
Bawang-pntih, 
Sir,  ...    . 
Sudulunu, 
Ajo  sativo,     . 
Vallai  pandn, 
VeUulK,     .    . 
Sarimeak,  .    . 


.     .  IT: 

Malat. 
.  Pbbs. 

SiKQH, 

.  Sp. 
.  Tam, 
.  Tbl. 
Tpbk, 


Shumim,    Shnm,  Hebrew 

of  Numbers  xi.  12. 
Lahsan,  ....    Hind. 

Qarlie  is  ku^ly  used  as  a  condiment  by  aU  the 
Hindu  and  Mimomedan  races  of  India,  who  con- 
sider it  a  valuable  stimulant.  -It  is  added  to  their 
curries.  It  is  grown  all  over  India  from  the  seed 
or  bulbs,  the  latter  method  bdnff  most  in  practice. 
One  of  ike  bulbs  is  broken,  and  the  cloves  taken 
out  and  planted  in  beds  about  four  inches  apart 
No  particular  care  is  required,  save  watering  and 
keeping  dear  of  weeds.  When  the  leaves  dry 
and  wither,  then  take  up  the  roots  and  preserve. 
Qarlie  on  is  obtamed  l^  ezpresaion  from  the  doves 
of  the  garlic  bulb.  It  is  prescribed  intemally  by 
native  practitioners  to  prevent  the  leourrenoe  of 
intermittent  fevers,  and  externally  in  baralytic 
and  rheumatic  affections.  •^iiMMe//;  PauUkMer^ 
M.E.  of  1S66, 

GAIul-AB,  a  hot  spring  in  Jell,  which  pre- 
serves  its  temperature  throughout  the  year. 

QARM-MABALIH.  Himd.  Spices,  warm  omu 
diments. 
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GARM-SAIR. 


GARNET. 


GARM-SAIR,  Pebs.,  lb  a  term  applied  to 
the  pasture  grounds  of  the  nomade  pastoral 
races  of  Asia.  Eyery  pastoral  moutitaiii  tribe  in 
the  Himalaya,  in  TiMt,  in  the  Af^au  and  Balach 
mountains,  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Fersia,  and  in 
Kurdistan,  has  its  wintering  and  summering 
regions.  The  proyince  of  Ears  has  its  Garm-sair, 
alM  its  Sarhad  or  Sard-sair,  its  warm  and  oold 
climates.  The  Eashgoi  are  a  nomade  Turkish 
tribe  <rf  about  12,000  families,  whose  chief  is  the 
Il-Khaai  of  Ears.  They  and  the  Bakhtiari  from 
the  waim  pastures  of  Arabistan  and  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  arrive  in  spring  on  the  grazing 
of  Isfahan.  At  the  approach  of  winter,  both 
the  tribes  return  northwards  to  their  respective 
wintering  lands.  The  entire  southern  recion  of 
Ears,  bonlering  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  called  the 
Garm-sair.  It  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  latitude 
of  Kazeroon,  and  rui^s  parallel  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  from  the  banks  of  the  Tab  to  the  confines 
of  Luristan.  From  Bushire  eastward  as  far  as 
Gangoon,  the  tract  is  named  the  Dushtistan  or 
land  of  plains.  The  Tungistan,  commonly  pro- 
nounced Tungistoon  or  narrow  land,  is  a  small 
tract  of  land  east  of  Bushire.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  people  of  the  whole  Garm-sair  consists  of 
an  independent  lawless  set,  many  of  the  tribes 
being  robbers  by  profession.  A  huge  wall  of 
mountains  separates  the  Garm-sair  or  low  region 
from  the  Sajrd-sair.  Sard-sair  signifies  the  cold 
region,  but  it  is  also  termed  the  Sarhada,  a  word 
literally  signifying  boundaiy  or  frontier,  but 
generally  applied  to  any  high  land  where  the 
climate  is  cold,  or  the  high  table-land  of  Persia. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  an  abrupt 
lofty  hill,  named  Hormooj,  where  coal  occurs. 
In  Ears,  the  Garm-sair  of  Sijistan  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  culturable  land  about  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Helmand,  five 
days'  journey  N.W.  from  Nushki,  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert.  The  Baluch  races  seem  to  pro- 
nounce it  Gurmsehl  or  Garm-sail,  and  one  of  tneir 
wintering  places  is  north-west  of  Nushki,  distant 
about  76  mile^-^Pottinger's  Tr,  p.  103  ;  Rich. 
GARNET. 

Qranati,  OarbunculiiB,LAT. 

Yakut  ?  .    .    .  Malay.  ? 

Sang-i-mahtab, .    .  Psbb.  ? 

Granatnoi-kamen, .     Rus. 

Granadaa,     .    .    .    .  Sp. 

Garnet  is  a  word  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Grenatid  specified  byMarhodus,  the  red  hya- 
cinths of  the  Romans.  There  are  many  varieties, 
^•Almandine  or  noble  garnet ;  grossular  garnet : 
cinnamon  stone,  essonite,  hessonite,  or  kaneei 
stone ;  romansonite,  and  hyacinth ;  common  lime 
garnet ;  magnesia  gamet ;  iron  garnets;  common 
iron  gamet ;  rothofiite,  allodorite ;  melanite, 
pyreneite ;  colophonite ;  uwarorite ;  pyrope, 
afmandine,  hezahedral  gamet;  helvine  or  teira- 
hedial  gamet ;  and  idociase  or  pyramidal  gamet. 
The  Alabandic  carbuncles  of  Plmy  were  so  called 
because  they  were  cut  and  polished  at  Alabanda. 
Thedear  deep-red  garnets  makearich  stone,  and  are 
much  used  for  ornament.  Tbey  are  out  quite  thin 
on  account  of  their  deep  colour.  It  is  this  thin  stone 
which  is  now  termed  the  carbonde.  Among  the 
Burmese  the  most  beautiful  come  from  Sirian,  the 
chief  town  of  Pegu.  Gamete  of  veiy  good  quality 
occur  in  Ndlore,  Masulipatam,  and  Bexwanah* 


Hung-flha,   .    .    . 

Chin. 

Grenat,  ,    .    . 

.   Fb. 

Granat-stein,  .     . 

.Gkb. 

Granaten,    .    . 

•    *    f> 

Tambra,  .    .    . 

.  Hind. 

Granate, .    .    . 

.    .    It. 
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The  red  variety  of  the  gem  is  very  generally 
diffused  over  India.  Its  geognostic  position  is 
the  hypogenic  or  metamorphic  schists  near  their 
line  of  junction  with  plutonic  rocks  or  trap  dykes ; 
for  instance,  in  the  crystalline  and  metalliferous 
areas  of  Salem  and  Nellore,  whence  the  finest 
crystals  are  procured,  and  sold  by  the  native 
merchants  at  an  insignificant  price.  Colophonite 
is  not  uncommon  in  dese  tracts,  as  also  in  Myaoie, 
the  Neilgherries,  the  Kamatic,  and  oth^  provinces 
of  Southern  India.  It  nsually  occurs  in  the 
mnite,  associated  with  the  hypogene  achista 
Cinnamon  stone  or  essonite  was  discoYered  by  Dr. 
Benza  in  the  Neilgherries  in  the  hypogene  hom- 
blende  rock,  near  the  Seven  Cidms  Hill,  where 
entire  portions  of  the  rock  are  formed  almost  ex- 
clusively of  them,  Uie  essonite  and  hornblende 
in  large  separate  crystals,  embedded  in  a  paste  of 
compact  felspar  and  homblende;  the  former  is 
very  liable  to  disintegrate,  leaving,  in  falling  out, 
small  cavities  in  the  rock.  Green  garnet  is  of« 
rare  occurrence.  Newbold  discoverea  thu  in  the 
Salem  district  at  Sankerydrag,  lat  ll"*  29'  N., 
long.  7T  68'  £.,  associated  with  other  green 
crvstals  in  quartz  veins,  penetrating  homblende 
schist,  assodated  with  gneiss,  garnet  rock,  actino- 
litic  schist,  and  alter^  limestone,  thrown  into 
disorder  by  the  intrusion  of  a  porphyritic  granite. 
A  mine  of  predous  gamet  occura  at  Gluirilpet, 
about  8  miles  S.  of  Palunshah,  in  the  Hyderaoad 
country,  in  the  detritus  of  a  grimitic  rock,  pene- 
trated by  trap  dykes,  and  composed  of  mica, 
garnets,  kyanite,  quarts,  and  felspar.  Dr.  Voysey 
states  that  the  predous  garnets  are  found  there  at 
the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  the  alluvium  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock.  He  found  the  surface  of  the 
rode  and  soil  strewed  with  garnets  in  great  profu- 
sion, but  these  were  generally  of  a  veiy  coarse  kind. 
The  garnets  when  collected  are  gently  pounded, 
and  the  bad  ones  broken ;  those  which  snrviTe 
the  blows  are  reckoned  of  good  quality.  In  a 
river  near  the  Munzerabad  ghat  in  Mysore,  tiie 
natives  search  for  garnets,  which  are  sold  at  one 
rupee  each.  They  occur  there  as  depodts  from  a 
hill  of  mica  schist  which  occurs  higher  up  tiie 
river,  which  Captain  R.  Roberts  of  the  Engineers 
followed  up. 

The  garnets  of  China  are  found  in  the  Ln-sfaan 
mountam  in  Kiang-d,  not  far  from  Kia-king. 

There  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  ruby  garnets 
sold  in  Madras, — 1.  Subramaniam  ravakaln,  the 
best,  obtained  from  a  village  of  that  name  in  the 
Madura  district ;  2.  Badrachellum  ravakalu,  second 
in  quality,  obtained  from  Badrachdlum  on  the 
river  Godavery ;  8.  Kondi^illy  ravakalu,  obtained 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kondapilly,  Beswaia, 
Toley,  Eistna  district  Bezwaia  garnets  sent  to 
England  realize  in  the  maricet  £8  a  ton,  and  Ifr. 
Bowden  thinks  they  are  used  as  a  substitute  for 
emery.  In  Southern  India  they  are  almost  nniver- 
sally  employed  by  the  cutler,  the  stone-masoiii  and 
others,  as  a  sulxttitute  for  emery,  nnder  windi 
name  the  coarser  gamets  are  sold  in  the  baars. 
In  the  scale  of  hardness,  the  gamet  is  6-5  to  T-Si 
Garnets  are  of  Tarions  colours,  a  drcumstanoe  dae 
to  the  varying  proportions  and  combinatioBs  of 
the  three  or  four  silicates  of  alomina,  lime,  iiCD, 
and  magnesia,  of  which  they,  are  composed. — 
Madras  Museum  Report;  King;  MaeCtMoeVs 
Comm.  Diet;  V&ysey;  I^ewbokl;  Heifer;  I' 
Smith;  Eng^  Cyc;  Mad.  Ex.  Jur,  Report 


GAftODI. 


(JARU. 


GARODI,  a  race  of  migratory  jagslerSy  who 
exhibit  serpents ;  they  profess  Mahomeaanism. 

GARO  HILLS  are  m  the  S.W.  comer  of  the 
province  of  Assam,  lying  between  lat.  25°  9'  and 
26^  1'  N.,  and  long.  89*^  52'  and  91*  3'  E.  The 
principal  ranges  are  the  Tura  and  Arbela  Hills, 
which  run  east  and  west,  some  of  the  Tora  peaks 
rising  to  4500  feet.  The  Garo  Hills  form  a 
moontainouB  projection  between  Goalpaia  and  the 
Bengal  district  of  Mymensing,  and  are  now  a 
revenne  district  of  British  India,  with  an  area  of 
3180  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population 
of  80,000  or  100,000.  Garo  is  a  term  applied  to 
the  people  by  the  Hindus ;  but  they  consider  them- 
aelTee  as  forming  three  or  four  nationalities,  with 
different  name&  The  most  eastern, bordering  on  the 
Khassya,  are  called  the  Nuny  a,  the  central  tribe  are 
the  Lyntea,  and  the  remainder  are  the  Abenffya. 
Each  tribe  has  its  dependent  and  independent 
branches.     The  Nunya  resemble  the  Khassya  in 

>  feature  and  complexion  and  in  language.  The 
language  of  the  western  Garo  is  uninteUigible  to 
the  Nunya.  The  Bengali  people,  however,  only 
distinguiBh  the  Garo  as  the  Malawa  and  the  Be- 
malavra,  which,  like  the  Bori  and  Abor  of  Upper 
Assam,  means  dependent  and  independent 

The  Garo  build  large  houses  on  the  lower  hills ; 
the  bamboo  floor  is  from  four  to  ten  feet  from  the 
ground.  One  corner  is  enclosed  as  a  bed-room  for 
the  parents  and  girls,  who  alone  stop  at  home. 
Eve^  village  has  its  Deka-chang  or  bachelors^ 
hall,  in  which  all  the  boys  and '  unmarried  men 
sleep.  Several  of  the  petty  rajas  of  Eamrup,  whose 
estates  skirt  the  Khassya  and  Garo  Hills,  are 
Hinduized  Garo  who  have  maintained  their  foot- 
ings in  the  valley  during  changes  of  dynasty.  The 
Garo  have  many  slaves,  called  Nokol.  A  freeman, 
Nakoba,  must  not  marry  a  slave  girl,  nor  even 
keep  her  as  a  concubine.  The  men  are  lively, 
gooid-natured,  hospitable,  frank,  and  truthful  The 
younjgf  women  make  the  first  advances,  the  newly- 
married  man  is  taken  to  the  bride's  home,  and  the 
descent  of  property  is  in  the  female  line.  The 
women  wear  a  short  kilt.  The  clans  are  divided 
into  different  houses,  called  Mahari  (Buchanan 
calls  these  Chatsibak),  which  may  be  translated 
motherhooda  The  man  who  marries  the  favourite 
daughter  of  the  house  must  also  marry  her  mother 
on  the  death  of  her  father,  and  in  this  way  he 
succeeds  to  the  family  property.  Amone  them  and 
the  Khassya,  in  all  domestic  matters,  me  women 
enjoy  a  high  social  position.  They  never  cut  the 
hair  of  the  head. 

Cotton  is  their  chief  husbandry.  They  practise 
the  jhumia  mode  of  cultivation.  Their  weapons 
are  swords,  spears,  bamboo  shields.  They  use 
sharp  bamboo  panji  or  stakes,  four  inches  long, 
as  a  means  of  opposing  invasion.  They  eat  omni- 
Yorously,  kine  beef,  pork,  deer,  tigers,  dogs,  snakes, 
and  frogs,  but  hold  milK  in  aversion.  They  rear 
kine,  goats,  swine,  dogs,  cats,  fowls,  and  ducks. 
They  eat  dried  fish  and  tortoises,  which  they  buy 
in  the  plains ;  and  their  hills  supply  them  with 
deer,  wud  hogs,  frogs,  and  snakes. 

They  believe  in  demons,  imps,  and  witches; 
they  think  that  the  souls  of  certain  persons  can 
leave  their  human  fnunes  and  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  body  of  a  tieer  or  other  animal.  A  small 
dish  of  bell  -  metal  with  embossed  figures,  called 

*  a  Deo-Eora,  is  hung  up  as  a  household  god,  and 
worshipped  and  sacnficed  to ;  and  the  Garo  believe 


that  when  the  household  are  asleep,  the  Deo,  or 
figure  of  the  Kora,  iasues  in  seareh  of  food,  and 
returns  to  its  Kora  to  rest.  They  bum  their  dead, 
and  bury  the  ashes  near  the  door  of  the  hut  At 
the  time  of  cremation,  dogs  are  sacrificed  in  order 
that  they  may  direct  the  spirit  on  his  way.  They 
sacrificed  human  beings  to  their  spirits,  and  to  the 
manes  of  their  chiefs,  but  in  a  treaty  in  1848  they 
consented  to  abstain  from  hanging  human  skulls 
in  their  houses.  A  party  of  them,  however,  in 
May  1860,  murdered  sixteen  natives  of  the  plains 
in  the  north  of  the  Maimansing  district,  and  after- 
wards mutilated  the  bodies.  They  confessed  the 
crime,  and  three  were  executed  in  their  own  vil- 
lages before  their  own  people.  Their  accomplices, 
in  number  some  twenty  men,  were  condemned  to 
transportation  for  various  periods.  Their  object 
was  not  so  much  plunder  as  human  heads  to  offer 
to  their  spirit  of  the  mountaina  The  raja  of  Nus- 
tung,  one  of  the  Khassya  states,  subsequently 
undertook  to  aid  in  repressing  their  raids. 

The  attempt  to  enumerate  them  at  the  census  of 
1871  disturbed  them,  and  in  1872-73  an  expedi- 
tion had  to  put  them  down.  The  Garo  erect 
carved  posts  as  monumenta  The  Khassya  and  the 
Ho  also  erect  monumental  stones. — BucL  Ham.  in 
Linn.  TV.  xviL  p.  209 ;  CampbeWs  Ethnoloay ; 
Dalton^s  Ethnology;  Indian  Antiquary^  October 
1873 ;  Imo.  Gaz. 

GAJROREE,  a  wandering  race  in  Woon. 

GARORU  of  the  Ravi,  a  rope  across  a  stream, 
by  means  of  which  passengers  and  goods  are  slung 
across  by  a  pulley  arrangement 

GAR-PAGARRI,  a  sect  of  Hindu  Sudras,  who 
profess  to  have  the  power  to  prevent  the  fall  of 
hailstones  on  fields.  Possibly  the  term  is  derived 
from  the  Persian  ghar,  ice.  Wilson  says  the  word 
is  Mahratta,  and  that  they  are  retained  in  some 
villages  as  part  of  the  establishment,  to  prevent 
the  hail  injuring  the  crops. 

GARPhANS,  officers  of  justice  in  Hundes. 

GARRAH,  a  principality  on  the  Nerbadda, 
bordering  on  Bundelkhand.  In  the  early  years 
of  Akbar^s  reign  (a.d.  1564,  a.h.  972)  it  was 
invaded  and  conquered  by  Asof  Khan,  an  officer 
of  Akbar.  It  was  governed  by  a  queen,  who 
opposed  the  Mahomedan  general  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful action,  when,  seeing  her  army  routed  and 
beinff  herself  wounded,  she  avoided  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  stabbing  herself  with 
her  dagger.  Garrah  inandla  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  was  800  miles  long  and  100  broad. 
Gkurah  town  is  5  miles  below  Jubbulpur. — Elphin, 
p.  439. 

GARRAH,  often  written  Gharra,  a  river  of  the 
Pan  jab;  the  modern  name  of  the  ancient  Hyphasis. 

GARRAH  and  Ubrassa,  districts  in  the  west  of 
Gutch,  in  which  are  the  towns  of  Mhar,  Narna, 
and  Lakpat  Bandar. 

GARRETT,  JOHN,  editor  of  a  Classical'  Dic- 
tionary of  India ;  also  in  1847  of  an  edition  of  the 
Bhagvat  Gita,  in  Sanskrit,  Canarese,  and  English, 
with  Schlegers  Latin  version,  and  Humboldt's 
Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Gita. 

GARRULACINiB,  a  sub-family  of  birds  of  the 
tribe  Insessores  and  family  Corvid®. 

GARU.  T£L.  Literally  *they ; '  like  the  Ger- 
man  Sie,  the  honorific  plural  of  the  pronoun,  it  is 
added  to  any  name  as  a  title  of  honour;  thus 
Amma-garu,  lady  mother,  is  a  titular  appendix  to 
the  names  of  well-to-do  Teling  people. 
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GARUDA. 


•GAUDA. 


GABUDA,  a  demigod  of  the  Hindns,  with  the 
head  and  wings  of  a  bird,  and  the  body,  legs,  and 
armci  of  a  man.  He  Ib  the  son  of  Kasyapa  and 
Vinata,  the  brother  of  Aruna,  and  the  tahan  or 
vehicle  of  Vishnn, 

'  When  high  on  eagle-pltuneA  ha  ridei.' 

As  Aruna,  the  charioteer  of  Surya  (the  sun),  is 
the  dawn,  the  harbinger  of  day,  so  does  Garuda, 
the  younger  brother,  follow  as  its  perfect  light. 
He  is  the  emblem  of  strength  and  swiftness,  and 
besides  being  the  bearer  of  the  omnipotent  Yislmn, 
is  greatly  distinguished  in  Hindu  legends  on  many 
very  important  occasions.  Aruna,  in  the  Sabean 
system  of  the  Teda,  as  the  charioteer  of  the  sun, 
driving  his  six-horsed  car,  corresponds  with  the 
Aurora  of  the  Greeks.  The  emblem  or  vahan  of 
Vislmu  is  Garuda,  or  the  eagle ;  and  the  Sun-god, 
both  of  the  Egyptians  and  Hindus,  is  typified 
with  this  bird's  head.  It  is  the  analogue  of  the 
eagle  of  Jove.  Aruna  (the  dawn),  in  Hindu 
mythology,  also  the  son  of  Kasyapa  and  Vinata,  is 
the  brother  of  Garuda,  and  is  described  as  a  hand- 
tome  youth  without  thighs  or  legs.  His  two  sons. 
Sumpati  and  Jutayoo,  attempting  in  imitation  of 
their  father  to  reach  the  sun,  me  wings  of  the 
former  were  burnt,  and  he  fell  to  the  earth.  Of 
this  the  Greeks  may  have  made  their  fable  of 
Icarus.  The  images  of  Garuda  are  set  up  and 
worshipped  with  those  of  Vishnu,  in  the  temples 
dedicated  to  that  deity.  Sculptured  images  of 
him  are  also  found  in  the  magnificent  cavern 
temples  of  Elephanta,  EUora,  etc.  In  the  last 
mentioned  he  is  in  several  places  accompanying 
Parvati,  the  consort  of  Siva.  Garuda  has  many 
names.  He  is  called  Supema  from  the  beauty  o( 
his  plumage ;  Nagantaka,  or  the  enemy  of  serpents; 
Vishnu  rat'ha,  or  the  vahan  of  Vishnu,  etc.  In 
many  of  the  vaishnava  temples,  Garuda  is  sculp- 
tured on  the  pillars,  or  large  plaster  figures  are 
placed  at  each  comer  of  the  temple  walls ;  also  on 
the  walls  of  many  vaishnava  temples  as  a  winged 
young  man,  kneeling  or  seated,  with  the  palms  of 
the  hands  closed,  and  fingers  pointing  upwards, 
denoting  reverence. — Moor;  Vole;  Myth  Hind, 
p.  374:  TocTs  Travels;  Taylor^s Mackenzie  MSS. 

GARUDA-BASIVI,  a  devoted  Murli  or  Deva- 
dasa  woman. 

GARUGA  PINNATA.    Roxb, 


Toom, 


Karri- vemba  maram,TAM. 
Garuga  chettn, .  .  Tel, 
Kalugudu,    ...        „ 


.  .  .  BSKO. 
_  youk,  .  ,  BuRM. 
Ktiruk,  Kanghur, .  HnfD. 
Khar  pat,     .    .    Pahjab. 

A  large  tree  with  a  round  xnnbrageous  head ; 
leaves  pinnate,  deciduous:  flowers  of  a  yellowish 
white,  m  panicles  covered  with  a  mealy  kind  of 
white  substance  ;  fruit  si2e  of  a  small  plnm,  used 
for  pickling.  Grows  in  the  Madras  and  Ben^ 
Presidencies  and  Panjab;  is  common  in  the 
Bombay  jungles  and  in  the  plains  and  on  the  hiUs 
of  British  Burma,  but  the  wood  is  not  much 
used.  The  bark  is  a  tan ;  fruit  is  eaten  raw  and 
pickled.  —  Riddell ;  Wight;  Gibson;  Brandis; 
Stewart;  Beddome;  Cat,  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

GARUKI,  a  town  in  the  Hormara  district,  a 
sterile  province,  subject  to  Las.  The  Gujar  tribe 
occupy  Jab-Malan.  Garuki  is  occupied  by  the 
Sangur  tribe ;  and  at  Hormara  in  Mekfan,  with 
400  houses,  is  a  tribe  of  this  name.  The  Hormara 
tribe  saythey  came  originally  from  Sind. 

GARWARA,  a  tribe  of  Monghir,  who  spear 
otters  and  the  porpoise  of  the  Ganges. 
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GAS-MADDOO.  Singh.  A  tree-snare.  At- 
maddoo,  hand-snares. 

GASPAR  ISLAND,  or  Pulo  Olossa,  m  lafc.  2" 
24}'  8.,  long.  107**  5f  B.,  and  14  mUes  E.  from 
Batavia ;  has  on  it  a  peaked  hill,  visible  far  30 
mUes,  and  is  a  principal  mark  in  sailing  to  or 
from  the  Geam.t  Strait.  Gaspar  Strait,  between 
the  islands  of  Banca  and  Biliiton,  was  named  after 
a  Snanish  captain  who  passed  through  it  from 
Manilla  in  1724.  Many  navigators  prefer  iln 
strait  to  that  of  Banca. — Hbr^rgk. 

GASTEROPODA,  the  third  ckss  of  mollaacs; 
according  to  the  system  of  Cuvier,  it  is  Tery 
numerous,  and  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  it  from 
the  slugs  and  shell  snails.  According  to  other 
classifications,  it  is  the  second  class. 

GASTEROSTEID^,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the 
order  Acanthopterygii.  Gasterosteus  ductor  is 
the  pilot  fish. 

GASTROOH^Nn)iE,  a  family  of  mollti8C8, 
comprising  the  genera  Gastrochfena,  Chasna,  Cfe- 
vagella.  and  Aspergillnm. 

GA8TR0DIA  SESAM0IDE3.  R.  Br.  A 
herbaceous  species  of  ordiis,  native  of  New 
Holland.  It  is  edible,  and  prefered  by  the  abori- 
gines to  potatoes  and  other  tuberous  roots,  and 
should  be  introduced  into  India.  It  flourishes 
in  its  wild  state  on  loamy  soil,  in  low  or  doping 
grounds,  and  in  the  spring  appears  as  a  whiti^ 
bulb  above  the  sward,  of  a  hemispheriod  shape, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  small  egg.  The  doflkr 
white  covering  resembles  a  fine  white  net,  and 
within  it  is  a  pellucid  gelatinous  substance.  Again 
within  this  is  a  firm  kernel,  about  as  large  as  a 
Spanish  nut,  and  from  this  a  fine  fibrous  root 
descends  into  the  soil.  It  is  known  in  Tan 
Diemen's  Land  and  Australia  by  the  name  of 
native  bread,  also  wild  jKm.Simmonds. 

GATA.    Hind.    (1)  A  plot  or  piece  of  land; 

(2)  two  bullocks  in  yoke  treading  out  the  grwn; 

(3)  a  Brahman  or  Banya  associating  wit^  a  strange 
woman. 

GATE.  The  gates  of  Eastern  cities  witii  Maho- 
medans  have  honourable  names,  such  as  the  Dehli 
gate,  the  Mecca,  etc,  gates.  In  BritiBh  India, 
natives  lower  their  umbrellas  when  passing  throngh 
the  gates  of  a  fortress.  In  Chuia,  the  sonth  gate 
is  always  honoured,  and  the  dead  and  night  soil 
are  not  permitted  to  be  borne  through  it 

GAT'HA,  a  song,  a  veree ;  a  reHgioos  verte,  bat 
not  taken  from  the  Yedas.  The  Zend  hymns  of  the 
Zoroastrians  (Zarathustra)  are  called  Gathaa  "i^ 
verses  interspersed  in  the  Sanskrit  Buddhist  work 
called  Lalita  Vistara,  are  compcwed  in  a  disfcct 
between  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Prakrit,  and  hare  giren 

their  name  to  this,  the  Gatha  dialect— -Dwf»n- 

GAT-H  A,  properly  Gat'ha,  a  measure  of  length. 
The  twentieth  part  of  a  jareeb.  Each  G^ 
contains  three  llahi  gaas.  The  word  ia  derim 
from  Gat-hna,  to  join  or  unite  by  knots,  from 
Ganthi,  a  knot — Elliot^  Supp.  Glass. 

GATTARU,  an  out-caste  race  in  Ceylon. 

GAU.  Sansk.  The  German  Gau.  Aimenan 
Gawar,  earth,  land,  provinca  It  was  wso  a  sctufr 
ment  of  the  Aryans  near  Sogdiana.  . 

GAUDA.  Karn.  An  agricuftnral  tribe  n 
Mysore,  sometimes  labourers ;  small  fannenuiMff 
a  lease  from  the  landholders.  A  grafai  store.  Tel, 
a  bricklayer  race  of  EBndos. 

GAUDA.  Earn.  The  headman  of  aviDsgi 
snnilar  to  the  potail  of  the  Mahiatta  vinag«f ;  a»> 


aAtJDA-PALEN. 


OAURA. 


the  headnuui  of  the  poHer,  sh^herd,  cowherd, 
waftrer^  «iid  ottltiTator  ca8ie&->^Tr. 

GAUD  A-PALEN,  a  BaddhiBt  temple  at  Paghan. 
G«ada-Paleii  ugoifies  the  throne  of  Gaudama. 
Height,  180  feek  It  is  cruciform  in  plan.  It  Ib 
very  ootu^iouoae  in  approaching  Paghan  from  the 
southward, witiinumerous  pinnacles  and  tall  central 
spires ;  it  is  seen  glistening  with  its  white  stucco- 
luce  plaster  far  down  the  Irawadi  river,  rising  like 
a  dim  yision  of  Milan  cathedral.  It  is  compact 
in  Btmetnre,  and  derated  in  proportion  to  its  bnlk. 
it  has  a  massive  basement,  with  porches,  and  rising 
above  in  a  pyramidal  gradation  of  terraces,crowned 
by  a  spire  Tee.  From  the  top  of  the  terrace, 
just  below  the  spiret  is  a  fine  prospect  of  a  vast 
field  of  rained  tem|^es,  stretching  north-east  and 
■outh-veek 

GAUHATI  (Gowhatty),  chief  town  of  Kamrup 
district)  and  ^e  largest  in  Assam ;  sitoated  on 
tbe  left  or  south  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  in 
Ittt.  ^^  ir  N.,  and  long.  91°  48'  E. ;  population 
(ld79),  11,493.  Gauhati  is  an  important  centre 
of  river  trade,  being  one  of  the  largest  seats  of 
oommeroe  in  Assam. — Imp.  Gaz, 

GAULI,  a  milkman ;  tall,  robust,  and  fair  race 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India ;  have  no  resemblance 
to  any  other  race  in  the  Ddchan.  The  name  is 
evidently  from  Gala,  Sansk.,  Gr.,  milk.  They  are 
pastoral  and  migratory.  The  name  is  also  derived 
from  Gopala.  Gauliga  a  migratory  pastoral  tribe 
of  Mysore,  who  r^r  buffaloes,  sell  milk  and  ghi, 
and  accompany  camps. — Wilson. 

GAULTHERIA  NUMM0LARIA,  and  several 
otiier  plants  which  extend  into  the  N.W.  Hima- 
laya, are  also  found  in  tbe  Javanese  mountains 
nearly  8000  miles'  distance.  Gaultheria  occurs 
along  the  whole  Himalayan  range  and  in  the 
SlukMya,  and  many  other  Java  plants  are  more 
unifozinlv  spread  over  the  hilly  districts  of  India 
and  Ceylon.  G.  fragrantissima  and  G.  tricho- 
pbylla  1^  occur  in  the  Himalaya,  but  are  repre- 
sented by  a  few  species  in  the  plains  of  the 
Panjab,  on  the  outer  slopes  of  the  Western  Hima- 
laya, and  even  on  the  Khassya  mountains.  Spiroea 
Kamtschatica,  chamoedrifolia,  and  sorbifolia,  and 
Paris  polyphylla,  are  other  Siberian  forms  which 
extena  into  the  rainy  Himalaya,  and  Corydalis 
Sibirica  and  Nymphaea  pumila  are  remarkable 
instances  of  specific  identity  between  Khassya  and 
Siberian  plants. — Hooker. 

GAinmARIN.  HmD.  From  Gana,  to  sing. 
Singing*  and  dancing  women  of  Hindustan  in 
the  N.W.  Provinces.  They  perform  at  all  Hindu 
festivities,  at  households,  play  on  the  saringi 
(violin),  and  tablah  (drum^ ;  uieir  dancing  is  a 
posturing.  They  are  like  the  bayaderes  of  mediaeval 
fenrope,  and  are  by  profession  immoral.  They  form 
a  very  numerous  class  in  all  towns  and  cities  in 
India. 

GAUPAYANA,  sons  or  descendants  of  Gopa. 
They  were  the  authors  of  four  remarkable  hymns 
in  the  Rig  Veda,  which  have  been  translated  by 
Max  Miiller.— /o.  R,  A,  S,  ii.  1866. 

GAUR,  the  bison  of  Bengal  sportsmen.  See 
GavttfDs. 

GAUR,  a  province  north  of  Ghazni,  which 
gave  the  Oori  dynasty  to  India.  It  and  Balkh 
are  eepavited  from  the  Seistan  by  tiie  Paropamisan 
chain.    See  Gour. 

GAUR,  the  ancient  name  of  Central  Bengal, 
and  of  its  capital,  the  ruins  of  which  are  stfll  so 


called.  Gaur  is  mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata)' 
and  in  historical  doonmente  of  the  dth  century 
A.D.  It  was  conquered  in  a.d.  1204  by  the 
Mahomedans,  who  retained  it  as  the  chief  seat  of 
their  power  in  Bengal  for  more  than  three 
centuries.  It  is  in  the  Maldah  district,  situated 
on  a  deserted  channel  of  the  Ganges.  The  city 
with  its  suburbs  covered  an  area  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  20  to  80  square  miles.  The  west 
side  of  the  dty  was  throughout  washed  by  the 
main  stream  of  the  Ganges.  Here  is  situated  the 
lai^  Sagar  Dighi,  the  most  celebrated  artificial 
pieceofwater  in  Bengal.  Gkur  ruins  have  been  a 
qnarry,  not  only  for  the  brick  houses  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  but  also  for  the 
mosques,  palMes,  public  monuments,  of  Murshid- 
abad.  It  is  now  entirely  deserted,  and  overgrown 
with  dense  jungle,  except  where  cultivation  is 
again  gradually  spreading. — Imp,  Gaz.  /  Elphin. 

GAUR,  a  term  applied  by  modem  philologists 
to  a  class  of  languages  relatives  to  Hindi.  Dr. 
Caldwell,  in  his  Comparative  Grammar,  remarks 
that  by  the  term  Giaura  or  Cauda  are  meant 
the  Bha^a  or  Prakrit  or  vernacular  tongues 
spoken  in  Northern  India,  some  old  ones  of  which 
have  since  ceased  to  be  spoken,  or  have  merged 
into  others.  At  present  the  languages  which  may 
be  considered  Gaura,  are  Bengali,  Hindi,  with  its 
neighbour  the  Hindustani,  Panjabi,  Gujerati, 
Mahrati,  the  languages  of  Kashmir  and  Mepal, 
altogether  nine. 

GAURA,  a  deeignation  of  one  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Brahmans  or  the  five  Gauras,  also 
to  one  of  the  five,  the  Brahmans  of  Bengal 
proper,  who  are  distinguished  again  as  Yarendriya, 
Karhiya,  Satshati,  and  Yaidika  Brahmans.  The 
two  first,  from  their  being  settled  in  the  several 
portions  of  Gaura,  called  Varendra  and  Rarh ; 
the  third,  as  descended  from  700  brahmanical 
families  who  were  settled  in  Bengal  before  the 
introduction  of  the  families  from  Kanouj,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  fugitives  from  Orissa;  the 
fourth,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  Vedas.  The 
Gaur  Bndmians  were  also  classed  by  Balal  Sen, 
a  raja  of  Bengal  about  the  eleventh  century,  in 
three  divisions,  viz.  Knlina,  from  Kula,  a  family, 
the  most  respectable  members  of  the  community ; 
Srotriya,  those  who  had  passed  through  the 
estabUshed  institutions,  and  had  read  part  of  the 
Vedas;  and  Yansaja,  merely  bom  Brahmans, 
possessing  neither  respectability  nor  learning. 

There  are  other  divisions  of  Bengal  Brahmans 
of  a  still  inferior  description,  degraded  by  acting 
as  priests  for  the  mixed  caster,  or  by  some  peculi- 
arities of  a  fanciful  and  fabulous  character. 

A  Gaur  Brahman  is  one  of  the  five  Gaurs  now 
located  in  Hindustan,  in  the  Upper  Provinces, 
throughout  the  Subah  of  Dehli  to  the  hilk  There 
are  many  subdivisions  of  these  Gaur  Brahmans, 
who  are  apparently  unknown  in  Bengal,  as  the 
Adh  Gaur,  Kaithal  Gaur,  Gujar  Gaur,  Sidh  Gaur, 
and  amounting  in  all  to  forty-two. 

The  Gaur  Kay asth  is  one  of  the  twelve  divisions 
of  the  Kayastha  tribe,  who  are  generally  clerks, 
who  are  aU  over  India,  many  being  in  the  Upper 
Provinces,  where  they  settled  under  the  patronage 
of  Nasur-ud-Bin,  son  of  Balhav,  about  the  18th 
century. 

Gaur  Rajput,  one  of  the  36  royal  Rajput  races, 
whose  ori^  is  doubtful ;  they  are  numerous  in 
the  N.W.  Provinces,  divided  into  three  principal 
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GAURI. 


GAV^US  FRONTALIS. 


branches,— tbe  Bhat  Gaur,  the  Brahman  Gaur, 
and  Gbamar  Gaur, — ^names  derived,  Mr.  £lliot 
supposes,  from  some  intercourse  with  Bhats, 
Brahmans,  and  Chamars. 

Gaur-taga  is  an  important  tribe  of  Brahmanical 
descent  in  the  north-west  of  India,  extending 
through  a  great  part  of  Rohilkhand,  the  Upper 
Doab,  and  territory  of  Dehli.  They  claim  to  have 
been  originally  invited  from  Bengal  by  Raja 
Janamejaya,  king  of  Hastinapur,  for  the  purpose 
of  exterminating  the  Takshaka  or  Snake  race,  in 
concert  with  the  raja.  Mr.  Elliot  considers  the 
Tak^iaka  to  have  lieen  Buddhist  Scythians  from 
the  north,  who  invaded  India.  The  Taga  have 
their  name,  it  is  said,  from  the  Sanskrit  Tyi^, 
abandoning,  as  they  abandoned  their  Brahmanical 
character,  by  accepting  and  cultivating  the  lands 
granted  to  them  by  Janamejaya. — WiUon. 

GAURI,  a  name  of  Parvati,  the  consort  of  Siva. 
In  Rajputana,  under  the  name  Gangauri,  a  festival 
is  held  in  her  name.  Colonel  Tod  remarks  that 
by  the  prefix  of  Ganga  (the  river)  to  Gauri,  the 
Gangauii  festivid  is  evidently  one  essentially  sacred 
to  a  river  goddess,  a£fordin|r  proof  of  the  common 
origin  of  the  rites  of  the  Isis  of  Egypt  and  India ; 
for  Gaui  is  the  goddess  of  abundance,  and  is 
called  Isa,  also  Isani  or  Parvati,  also  Lakshmi, 
and  corresponds  to  the  Geres  of  Greece.  The 
festival  relates  to  the  Bassant  or  spring,  the  vernal 
equinox.  An  image  is  made  of  earth,  barley  is 
sown,  and  by  watering  and  artificial  heat  is  made 
to  grow.  In  Rajputana  beautiful  girls  carry  the 
idol  and  bathe  it  in  the  water,  and  return  with  it 
to  the  palace.  The  festival  resembles  that  of  the 
Egyptian  Diana  at  Bubastis,  and  of  Isis  at  Busiris, 
within  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.  During  this  festival 
Iswara  yields  to  his  consort  Gauri,  and  occupies  an 
unimportant  position  near  her  at  the  water  sedge, 
meanly  clad,  smoking  intoxicating  herbs,  and 
holding  the  stalk  of  an  onion  in  full  blossom  as  a 
mace  or  club,  a  pdant  regarded  by  some  of  the 
Egyptians  witli  veneration,  but  held  by  the 
Hindus  generally  in  detestation;  but  why  the 
Hindus  should  on  such  an  occasion  thus  degrade 
Iswara,  is  not  apparent  Gauri  Sankar,  in  Hindu- 
ism, is  the  term  usually  given  to  the  idol  of  Siva 
or  Mahadeva  and  Parvati,  in  which  she  is  sculp- 
tured sitting  on  Mahadeva's  knees,  with  the  bull 
Nandi  at  his  feet,  and  the  Sinha  or  lion  at  hers. — 
Tod's  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  675. 

GAURIKUND,  in  lat.  80''  86'  N.,  long.  79''  3' 
£.,  in  Garhwal,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Man- 
dagni,  below  Kedamath.  The  heights  above  the 
sea  are, — hot  springs,  6417  feet ;  upper  limit  of 
walnut,  8116  feet:  upper  limit  of  chestnuts, 
10,016  feet ;  upper  limit  of  kanchua,  10,559  feet 
— Bobert  Schlagentweit 

GAURI-SANKAR,  a  Hindu  idol,  in  which  the 
god  Siva  is  represented  in  a  sitting  posture,  with 
Parvati  seated  on  his  knee,  the  bull  Nandi  at  his 
feet,  and  the  Sinha  or  lion  at  hers. 

GAURI  SANKAR,  the  Nepalese  name  of  a 
mountain  in  the  Himalaya  of  Nepal,  in  lat  27° 
59'  l?*"  N.,  and  long.  86**  54'  40"  E.,  attaining  a 
height  of  29,000  feet  above  the  sea;  it  is  also 
called  Mount  Everest,  and  in  Tibetan,  Ghin-^ 
pa-ma-ri.  It  is  on  the  Nepal  and  Tibet  frontier, 
and  is  the  highest  mountain  of  our  globe  as  yet 
measured.  The  Hindu  name  is  from  Gauri,  white 
or  fair,  a  name  of  Parvati,  the  wife  of  Siva ;  and 
Sankar  or  Sankara,  one  of  the  forms  assumed  by 


Siva.  Gauri  Sankar  is  the  term  in  use  among  %he 
Hindu  pandits  of  Nepal ;  its  significatiaQ  shows  a 
remarkable  identity  with  the  meaning  ^  the  name 
Ghamalhari,  the  prominent  object  of  westera 
Bhutan.  The  name  given  to  Gauri  Sankar  by  the 
Tibetans,  and  that  by  which  it  is  generaUy  known 
in  the  northernmost  parts  of  Nepal,  is  Chin-go* 
pa-ma-ri. 

GAUR-THAKUR,  a  tribe  of  Rajputs  settled 
in  the  Farrakhabad  district — WiUan. 

GAURUA,  an  inferior  class  of  Rajputs  in  Agra 
and  Mathura,  and  other  districts  wesfe  of  the 
Jamuna. — Wilson, 

GAUTAM.  Hind.  A  branch  of  the  Ghandis- 
vansi,  or  Lunar  family  of  Rajputs,  vary  nnmenns 
in  the  Lower  Doab,  and  formerly  very  power- 
ful Offshoots  from  them,  termed  Gaatamian,  are 
settled  in  Azimgarh. — Wilson. 

GAUTAMA  or  Gaudama  is  the  name  by  whidi 
the  last  Buddha^  Sakya  Sinha,  is  known  to  the 
southern  Buddhists.  Thev  believe  that  befon 
coming  as  Gautama,  he  had  passed  thrmigli  550 
different  phases  of  existence,  called  dxat  by  the 
Burmese.  The  histoiy  of  these  550  existences  is 
detailed  in  the  Jataka,  in  stories  or  tales  sapposed 
to  have  been  related  by  Gautama  himsdx  to  his 
disciples  and  others,  to  make  them  i^/^n^Mf^tf^ 
with  what  had  hapnened  to  him  during  these 
metempsychoses.  Almost  all  end  by  ahowins 
Gautama  as  the  hero  or  principal  parsonage,  and 
that  those  who  had  befriended  him  were  now 
around  him  as  his  disciples,  whilst  his  fonner 
opponents  were  now  the  wicked  Dewadat  and 
heretics.  Most  statues  represent  him  sitting 
cross-legged,  the  left  hand  upon  the  lap,  and  the 
other  hanging  over  the  right  knee.  It  is  the 
attitude  of  teaching.  Other  statues  represent  him 
recumbent  on  the  right  side,  with  the  left  ]eg 
placed  directly  over  the  right  the  head  zesting  on 
the  palm  of  the  right  lumd,  supported  by  the 
elbow,  and  the  left  arm  extended  at  leng  ' 
the  left  leg.  This  is  the  position  he  is 
to  have  assumed  when  he  died. 

Images  of  Buddha  Gaudama  are  largely  mana- 
factured  in  Burma,  in  marble,  wood,  stone,  and 
metals.  At  Amarapura  is  a  sitting  brass  figore 
12  feet  high.  It  was  form^y  the  tatelaiy  saint 
of  Arakan,  and  was  carried  off  from  thence  a.i>. 
1784,  by  the  king  of  Burma.— Jyfcfttf,  ii.  im. 
144-159. 

GAUTAM  A,  also  written  Gaudama  and  Gotama, 
in  the  mythical  legends  of  Hinduism,  the  father 
of  Kripa ;  also  one  of  the  seven  RiahL  Gaotama, 
son  of  Gotama,  is  a  name  of  the  sage  Sazadwat; 
but  manv  men  have  borne  this  name.  One  Gaotama 
was  the  founder  of  the  Nyaya  school  of  phikei^y, 
and  Gautama  Siddartha  is  a  name  of  Gautama 
Buddha.    See  Buddha;  Sakya. 

GAV^US  FRONTALIS.    Jerdon. 
Bot  frontalig,  Lambert.       \  B.  gayeas,  OoUbrooie. 
J'hong-nua,  .      Abakan.    Methana,.    .    .  Kocb*hl 


Gobay  gora, 
Nuneo,     .    . 
Gavai,  Ckyal, 


,  Bkno. 

BUBM. 

.  Hnn>. 


Mi-than, 
Shial,.    . 
Gaa-jaBgU, 


?I»L 


Found  in  the  hilly  tracts  to  the  £.  of  the  Brahma- 

Sutra,  and  at  the  head  of  the  vallev  of  Aassm,  ^ 
[ishmi  Hills  and  their  vidnitv,  proWrfy  <«*Ani«^ 
north  and  east  into  China.  It  is  a  heavyf  dnmicf* 
looking  animal;  it  has  a  small  distinct  dewkp^ 
It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  has  ln«d  witii  the 
common  Indian  cattle.— /ertfoa. 
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GAYA. 


GAVJEUS  GAURUS 

Bos  ganroB,  J7.  Smith.        I 
£.  goQr,  Traill.  \ 

Tana-go,  ....  Beno. 

^OUDg,    .     .     .      .BUBM. 

Kar-Kona,  .  .  .  Can. 
Peroo-maoop.  .  .  Gond, 
Ctonr,  Gauri-Gai,  .  Hind. 


Jerdim.    Bison. 
B.  aasel,  Jlorsf. 
Bibos  cavifroDs,  Hodgs, 
Jan^li-Kholga, .    .  Hind. 
Gaoiya,    ....  Mahb. 
Ban-parraat     .  Mundla. 
Bod  at     ...    .  Skoni. 
Katu  Yeni,  .    .    .     Tam. 


The  ganr,  called  by  sportsmen  bison  and  jangle 
buffalo,  is  an  inhabitant  of  all  the  large  forests  of 
British  India,  from  near  Gape  Gomorin  to  the 
foot  of  the  Himalaya.  It  is  abundant  along  the 
Syhadri  range  or  Western  Ghats,  both  in  the 
forests  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  bat  more  especially 
in  the  upland  forests.  The  Animallay  Hills«  the 
Neilgherries,  Wynad,Coorg,  the  Baba  Booden  Hills, 
and  the  Mahabaleshwar  Hills,  are  all  its  fayonrite 
haunts.  It  dwells  m  the  forests  of  the  Tapti 
river  and  neighbourhood,  and  north  of  the  Ner- 
badda,  a  few  in  the  deeper  recesses  of  the  Vindhyan 
mountains.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula 
it  is  found  in  the  Pulney  and  Dindigul  HiUs,  the 
Sbanda  Mangalam  range,  the  Sbevaroy  Hills,  and 
some  of  the  hill  ranges  near  YeUcre  and  the 
borders  of  Mysore ;  from  the  Kistna  and  Godayeir 
rivers  all  along  the  Eastern  Ghats  to  near  Cuttack 
and  Midnapur,  extending  far  into  Gentral  India, 
and  northwards  towards  the  edge  of  the  great 
plateau  which  terminates  south  of  the  Gangetic 
valley, — Hodgson  also  sayB  the  Himalayan  Tend. 
It  extends  into  Burma  and  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  formerly  existed  in  Ceylon.  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent animal,  in  length  9^  to  10  feet,  height  at  the 
shoulder  6  feet,  tail  84  inches.  They  associate  in 
herds  of  up  to  30  or  40,  generally  15  cows  and  a 
bull.  It  is  one  of  the  most  timid  and  wary  of 
animals,  and  requires  to  be  stalked  most  warily 
and  carefully.  It  breeds  in  the  cold  season,  and 
the  young  are  bom  June  to  October.  When  dis- 
turbed, l£e  first  who  sees  the  intruder  stamps  with 
its  foot,  and  the  whole  rush  through  the  forest 
with  a  terrible  crash.  All  attempts  at  domesti- 
cating them  have  failed. — Jerdon,  pp.  802-6. 

GAV.EUS  SONDAICUS.    Jerd. 
Bos  banteng,  Baffles.  I  Boa  Bondaiou,  Miiller. 

'B.l€iietLpTjmiix»,Q.andO»  \ 
Tamng,    ....  Bubm.  j  Ban-teng,  .    .    .  Malay. 

The  Burmese  wild  ox  or  wild  cow  is  a  native 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Martaban,  Java,  Borneo, 
and  Bali,  but  is  not  in  Sumatra,  Celebes,  or  any 
of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Another  wild  ox,  called  Saladang  by  the  Malay, 
aeems  to  occur  along  with  it 

GAY£H,  a  Persian  standard.  This  famous 
standard  was  a  Uacksmith  apron  set  in  jewels, 
and  was  long  the  imperial  standard  of  Persia. 
Gaveh  was  a  blacksmith,  who  overthrew  Zohak, 
and  placed  Yendoon  on  the  throne  of  Persia. 
When  collecting  followers,  he  carried  his  apron  as 
the  standard  of  revolt  against  Zohak.  This  apron 
remained  the  standard  of  the  empire,  till  taken  by 
Saad-ben- Wakas,  who  commanded  the  Mahomedan 
army  that  conquered  Persia. 

GAVEL-KIND.  £ng.  The  equal  division  of 
the  inheritance  amongst  the  sons.  It  was  brought 
to  England  by  the  Jut  brothers  who  settled  in 
ELent  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Getic  hordes, 
and  is  still  followed  by  the  Jharija  Kajputs. 

GAYIAL,  the  genus  of  crocodiles  described  as 
Gavialis,  properly  the  gharial;  has  jaws  very 
long,  sub-cylmdncaly  slender,  rather  dilated,  and 
convex  at  the  end.    Teeth,  canines  two,  quite 
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anterior,  small;  lower  canines  shutting  into  a 
notch  in  the  edge  of  the  upper  jaw ;  feet  fringed ; 
toes  webbed  to  the  tip.  The  cerrical  plates 
united  to  and  forming  a  digc  wiUi  the  dorsal  ones. 
Males  with  a  large  swelling  in  front  of  the  nostnObs. 
See  Crocodile;  GhariaL 

GAVY A.  Sansk.  Five  products  of  the  cow, 
milk  and  its  preparations ;  in  Hinduism,  the  pancha 
gavya  are  proper  offerings  to  an  ancestor's  manes. 

GAWILGARH  HILL  RANGE,  a  branch  of  the 
Satpura  mountains  in  Berar,  situated  between  lat. 
2r  10'  and  21^  46'  30"  N.,  and  between  long,  l^" 
40'  and  77°  63'  E. 

Gawilgarh  Hill  Fartress  is  about  21  miles 
N.W.  from  ElUchpur,  in  lat.  21°  21'  30"  N., 
and  long.  77°  24'  SO'  E.  It  was  taken  by  storm  on 
the  Ibth.  December  1803.  The  Gawilgarh  HiUs 
rise  in  peaks  to  heights  of  3000  feet.  They  are 
120  miles  long,  and  60  miles  broad.  They  com- 
mence at  the  confluence  of  the  Puma  and  Tapti 
rivers,  and,  running  nearly  E.  by  N.,  terminate  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Tapti 
and  Wardah,  separating  the  Tapti  and  Puma 
rivers.  To  the  south  they  are  Munded  by  the 
valley  of  Berar,  and  to  the  north  by  the  course  of 
the  Tapti.  It  was  first  fortified  by  the  Gaoli,  a 
tribe  from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  and  who  are 
still  numerous  here.  The  fort,  2300  feet  above 
the  plain,  and  8595  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
quite  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  the  onlv  interest- 
ing object  now  remaining  is  the  old  mosque, 
completely  in  ruins,  many  of  its  twenty-one 
domes  having  fallen  in,  and  the  surrounding  walls 
given  way.  A  tablet  over  the  gateway  records 
that  this  buildiog  alone  cost  within  a  few  pice 
that  of  the  whole  fort.  A  gun  on  Uie  fortress  is 
27  feet  long.  Colonel  Stevenson  in  1803  brought 
his  guns  up  via  Dhamungaon  and  Amjura,  and 
his  brigade  of  the  army  under  the  command  of 
General  Wellesley  took  Gawilgarh. 

GAYA,  a  town  in  Bengal,  in  lat.  24°  48'  44" 
N.,  and  long.  85°  3'  16"  E.,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Phalga;  it  has  a  popidiation  of 
66,843,  and  is  the  chief  town  of  a  British  revenue 
diffhrict  of  the  same  name.  It  is  in  two  portions, 
— the  old  town,  or  Gaya  proper,  where  the  priests 
reside,  and  Sahibganj,  the  trading  quarter.  As 
a  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage,  the  town  of  Gaya 
is  of  comparatively  modem  interest. 

Baddha  or  Bodh  Gaya  is  about  six  miles  south 
of  Gaya;  and  a  few  hundred  yards  west  of  the 
Phalgu  or  Nilajan  river  thero  are  ruins  of  great 
sanctity.  Sakya  Sinha,  the  founder  of  the  Buddh- 
ist religion,  dwelt  here,  and  here  is  the  pipal 
tree  under  which  he  sat  in  mental  abstraction  for 
five  years.  The  tree  is  still  here,  but  is  much 
decayed,  being  at  least  2400  years  old.  Immedi- 
ately to  the  east  of  the  tree  there  is  a  massive 
brick  temple,  nearly  50  feet  square  at  base,  and 
160  feet  in  height  This  is  ^eyond  all  doubt  the 
yihar  that  was  seen  by  Hiwen  Thsang  in  the  7th 
century,  as  he  places  it  to  tiie  east  of  the  Bodhi 
tree,  and  descrioes  it  as  20  paces  squaro  at  base, 
and  from  160  to  170  feet  in  height.  At  the 
present  day  the  chief  pilgrims  to  the  saored  tree 
at  Bodh  Gaya  are  devout  Mahrattas.  Before 
leaving  his  home,  he  must  first  walk  five  times 
round  his  native  viUage,  calling  upon  the  souls 
of  his  ancestors  to  accompany  him  on  his 
journey.  Of  the  45  sacred  places,  Bedi  tirat  or 
tirtha  is  supposed  to  represent  the  footprint  of 
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tome  deity.  At  each  a  pinda  or  ball  of  rice  and 
water  has  to  be  depoaited  by  the  pilgrim,  while  a 
hymn  la  ohanted  by  the  attendant  Brahman. 
The  Brahmaofl  nomber  65,301.  One  wealthy 
Brahman  tribe  an  called  Gayawal,  and  obtam 
large  fiums  for  conducting  the  pilgrims  to  the 
shnnes.  Ga^^ese  widowers  are  barred  the  priTi- 
lege  of  wi?ing  after  the  death  of  their  first  wife, 
as  Hindu  widows  are  barred  the  i>ri?ilege  of  taking 
a  husband  after  the  death  of  their  first  husband. 
This  may  be  a  renmant  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
Buddhaic  priests. 

There  are  also  extensive  remains  of  temples 
and  monuments,  and  of  the  Rajasthan  or  palace, 
■aid  to  be  the  residence  of  Dharma  Asoka  and 
some  of  his  saocessors  on  the  throne  of  Magadha. 
Another  place  of  interest  in  the  district  is  a 
temple  of  great  antiquity,  which  crowns  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Barabar  Hills.  This  temple  is 
sacred  to  Sidheswara,  and  contains  a  linga  said 
to  have  been  placed  there  by  Bara  Raja,  the  Asar 
king  of  Dinajpur.  In  September,  a  large  fair, 
attended  only  by  men,  is  held  here.  The  pilgrims, 
who  number  between  10,000  and  20,000,  spend  a 
night  on  the  mountain.  Near  the  foot  of  the  hill 
are  some  caves  cut  in  the  rock,  about  200  years 
B.C.,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  a 
sacied  spring  and  tank,  and  several  sculptures  of 
great  interest  to  the  antiquary.  —  Cunningham^ 
Ancient  Otog,  of  India,  p.  469 ;  TV.  of  Hind.  i. 
p.  22S :  Imp,  Qaz, ;  Arch.  Surv,  Report,  zzxii. ; 
Bcng.  A:  Sac.  Joum.  18d4. 

GAYASHA,  the  tea-house  ffirl  of  Japan. 
They  are  virtuous.  It  is  part  of  Uieir  profession 
to  assist  at  the  orgies  of  the  Pans  and  Nymphs. — 
Hodg9on^$  Nagasaki,  p.  240. 

GAYATBI.  From  the  Sanskrit  Goi,  to  sing, 
an  invocation  used  by  Hindus  as  a  grayer.  That 
usually  alluded  to  under  this  term  is  considered 
to  be  the  most  sacred  verse  in  the  Yedas.  In 
the  nature-worship  of  the  Yedas,  the  sun  was 
worshipped  under  the  designation  SavitrL  This 
prayer  is  supposed  to  be  known  to  Brahmans 
only.  They  are  taught  it  when  they  receive  the 
sacred  string,  and  they  are  enjoined  never  to 
communicate  it  to  any  other  sect  Its  Sanskrit 
words  are, — O^ml  BhUrbhuvft  ssuvftha,  O'ml 
Tatsa  vitlim  varennyftm,  B'hargo  devfissyft 
dhimahi  dhiyo  yonaha  praoho  dayatb.  O'ml 
earth,  air,  heaven,  O'm  1  *Let  us  meditate  on  the 
supreme  splendour  of  the  divine  Sun.  May  he 
illuminate  our  minds.'  Professor  Wilson's  literal 
tnuoslation  of  it  is :  '  We  meditate  on  that  desir- 
able light  of  the  divine  Savitri  (the  sun)  who 
influences  our  holy  rites.'  Sir  William  Jones,  Cole- 
brooke,  Wilson,  and  Benfey  have  each  given 
interpretations  of  it,  all  somewhat  differing.  The 
Gayatri,  called  by  Sir  William  Jones  the  mother 
of  the  Yedas,  and  in  another  place  the  holiest 
text  of  the  Yedas,  is  expressed  by  the  triliteral 
monosyllable  AuM.    Sir  William  Jones  thus  inter- 

grets  it :  ^  Let  us  adore  the  supremacy  of  that  divine 
tun,  the  godhead  who  illumines  aU,  delights  all, 
from  whom  all  proceed,  to  whom  all  must  return, 
whom  we  invoke  to  direct  our  understandings 
aright  in  our  progress  towards  his  holy  seat' 
And  in  another  place  he  defines  that  divine  Son 
as  *  not  the  viMbie  material  sun,  but  that  divine 
and  incomparably  greater  light  which  illumines 
all,  delights  all,  from  whcnn  a&  proceeds,  to  which 
all  must  return,  and  which  can  alone  irradiate  not 


our  visual  organs  merely,  but  our  souls  sod  our 
intellects.'  Mr.  Golebrooke  again  thus  enilsiDi 
it:  'On  that  effulgent  power  which  is  Bnhm 
himself,  and  is  called  the  light  of  the  radiant  son, 
do  I  meditate,  governed  by  the  mysterious  ]]gbt 
which  resides  within  me  for  the  purpose  of 
thought.  I  myself  am  an  irradiated  manifeitatiflB 
of  the  supreme  Brahm.'  These  are,  however,  men 
scholastic  or  theologio  comments,  to  suit  d» 
theological  doctrines  of  the  various  Hindu  aeck, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Yedio  doctrine  mi 
a  nature-worship,  and  the  quoted  Sanskrit  w<xdi 
are  an  invocation  to  the  sun.  Gayatri  is  a  fonn 
of  metre,  and  thence  applied  to  this  verse  in  tlu 
Yedas,  which  is  repeated  inaudibly  in  the  daily 
morning  worship  of  the  Brahmans.  Bunsen  tkos 
interprets  it : — 
'We   remember  with  longing  the   blight  beemi  d 

Sayitar: 
May  he  prosper  the  handiwork  of  our  piety ! 
For  sustenance  we  supplicate  the  diyine  I^odoeer : 
That  he  may  deign  to  bestow  on  tu  our  portion,  do  ve 

beseech  him. 
All  who  are  wise  of  heart,  adore  God  the  Begetter, 
Bringing  him  offerings  of  a  devoat  hearty  with  byiniii 
01  praise'.* 

The  extreme  importance  that  the  Hindos  sUmIi 
to  the  supposed  profundity  of  the  Gayatri,  renden 
it  a  text  of  more  curiosity  than  readers  will  be 
able  to  discover  in  the  woids  themselves,  in  eitiicr 
their  ordinary  or  recondite  allusions.  Sir  W, 
Jones  mjB  that  the  Gayatri  is  called  the  *  mother 
of  the  Yedas.' 

GAYAWAL,  a  class  of  Brahmans  at  Gays,  wbo 
claim  the  right  of  conducting  the  ceremonies  d 
pilgrims  at  the  Ghats,  and  of  fees. — W, 

GAYER  Malay.  A  fruit  of  Singapore.  Itt 
seeds  are  used  as  marbles. 

GAYNI  or  Gajni,  an  ancient  name  of  Osmb^, 
now  in  ruins,  and  3  miles  from  the  present  ei^. 

GAZ  or  Gazu,  which  is  much  used  for  ms&ig 
BWeatmeats  in  Persia,  is  a  glutinous  substance  like 
honey,  deposited  by  a  small  green  insect  apes 
the  leaves  of  the  tamarisk  tree.  It  is  the  msnoa 
of  the  chemist,  Gazanjabin,  and  is  tiie  mains 
produced  on  branches  of  the  Tamsrix  i  Indicia 
T.  orientalis,  by  the  pimetoies  of  the  GoecH 
maniparus.  This  is  often  called  Arabian  i 
to  distinguish  it  from  Toranjafain,  Pernan  i 
from  the  Shirkist  or  Khorasan  manna,  and  fns 
Sicilian  manna. 

GAZ.  Hind.  A  long  measure,  foimeriy  vny- 
ing  in  length  from  18  to  68  inches,  but  ndatd 
by  Akbar  to  a  standard  suppoeed  of  33  indKB, 
and  called  the  Shahi-gai.  The  gas  of  Gnjent  s 
274- inches. 

GAZA,  a  town  in  Syria,  with  a  barboor  td 
a  castle.  It  contains  many  mosques.  T%e  piii* 
dpal  oommerce  is  fnmiriied  by  the  osiam* 
between  Egypt  and  SyriMk  Umg,  W"  46' E.,)b^ 
81°  24'  N.—Bobinson's  2V.  L  p.  28 ;  Eothm. 

GAZELLE,  the  name  given  to  several  epMM* 
of  the  family  Bovidn  and  sub-family  Aaitiiopt^ 
under  which  they  have  been  noticed,^the  uwa, 
G.Bennetdi;  the  Persian,  G.  sub-guttmMSjtv 
Arabian,  G.  doreas.  The  Indian  gaieDs  is  W» 
in  India,  and  is  known  to  spoitnnen  as  the  gP<*[ 
antelope,  or  xavine  deer.  The  species  to  wiy 
no  doubt  Moore's  celebnOed  hnes  were  ^'^^^l*''^ 
is  the  Dorcas  gaaelle  of  Aiafaia  and  KertMt 
Africa,  which  is  often  kept  in  i^  mbdh 
state  by  the  wandering  Aiaba,  andmaksss  i 
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beaatif q1  and  sociable  pel,  though  not  unfreqaen% 
indined  to  be  miachieyouB. 

GAZETTEER  Several  of  these  relating  to 
India  have  been  pnbliahed,  —  the  East  India 
Gazetteer,  by  Walter  Hamilton ;  the  Bengal  and 
Agn  Gtude  and  Gazetteer ;  Thornton's  Gazetteer 
of  the  Countries  adjaoent  to  India;  Thornton^s 
Gazetteer  of  ihe  Temtories  under  the  Government 
of  India,  and  of  the  Native  States  on  the  Continent 
of  India ;  Pbaroah^s  Grazetteer ;  and  the  Imperial 
Gazetteer,  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  C.I.E.,  B.O.S., 
iasned  in  9  volumes  in  1882. 

GAZZA  EQUUL^FORMIS.  Ruppell  In  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  this  species  is  very  numerous  at 
all  seasons,  and  f onus,  like  the  rest,  an  artide  of 
food. 

GBAWA.  In  the  city  of  Lhassa,  and  over  the 
whole  of  Tibet,  Geawa  Remboochi,  or  the  Grand 
Lama,  is  nominally  the  supreme  authority  in 
temporal  and  spiritual  affairs.  His  residence  is  in 
Patala  GhMmpa,  on  the  north  side  of  Lhassa. 

GEBAKTJS,  also  known  as  the  Catabeni,  an 
anoient  race  who  occupied  the  country  immediately 
within  the  Straits  of  Bab-ul-Mandab.  Their  sea- 
port was  Okelis,  which  was  long  the  centre  of 
commerce  between  Europe  and  the  East.  Its 
rains  are  situated  about  a  mile  inside  the  straits, 
at  a  place  called  by  the  natives  Dakooa.  See 
Okelis. 

GEBBE,  an  island  between  N.  Guinea  and 
Gilolo,  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  not  far 
from  Gilola  It  is  occupied  by  a  Negro  race,  with 
nose  flat,  the  lips  thick  and  projecting,  the  com- 
pleidon  a  dark  olive,  the  eyes  deep^sea^,  and,  on 
an  average,  the  facial  angle  77°,  but  as  high  as 
81°.  In  Gebbe  and  Waigyu,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  coast  of  N.  Guinea,  the  complexion  is  lighter, 
and  the  peculiar  texture  of  the  Negro  hair  is 
absent  M.  Freycinet  has  described  me  Negroes 
of  Gebbe.  In  Gebbe,  Waigyu,  and  in  some  parts 
also  of  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  the  Malayan 
race  may  have  become  intermixed  with  the  Negro, 
as  the  complexion  is  lighter,  and  the  peculiar 
teccture  of  the  Negro  hair  idtered  or  obliterated. 
The  language  spoken  at  Waigyu  is  entirely 
Papuan,  being  that  which  is  used  on  all  the  coasts 
of  Mysol,  Salvatty,  the  N.W.  of  Guinea,  and  the 
ialande  in  the  great  Geelvink  Bay.  Waigyu,  Gebbe, 
Poppa,  Obi,  Batchian,  between  New  Guinea  and 
the  Moluccas,  as  well  as  the  south  and  east 
peninsulas  of  Gilolo,  possess  no  original  tribes, 
.out  are  inhabited  by  people  who  are  evidently 
mongrels  and  wanderers. — WaUace^  iL  p.  216. 

GEB'L  DUEHUN.  Its  porphyry  quarries,  the 
Mons  Porphyritis  of  the  Komans,  are  probably 
coeval  with  the  celebrated  Breccia  quarries  of  Wadi 
Keneh,  and  worked  in  the  time  of  the  first  Oser- 
tasen,  the  supposed  Pharaoh  who  ruled  over  Egypt 
in  the  time  of  Joseph.  The  beautifully  ooloiured 
porphyries,  green,  purple,  and  red,  and  much  of 
the  basalt  used  in'  ancient  Egyptian  sculpture, 
were  derived  in  great  measure  from  Geb4 
Dnkhun  and  its  vicinity.  The  Wadi  from  Gebl 
Dukhun  to  Keneh,  the  anoient  Eoinipolis,  a  little 
north  of  Coptos,  is  to  this  day  called  the  Tarikat- 
al-Arabiyeh,  the  high  road  of  the  carts.  An  in- 
Bcriptaon  on  the  fr&e  of  the  temple  near  Geb^l 
I>arhim,  bears  the  name  of  the  emperor  Adrian, 
with  the  surname  of  Trajan,  whose  son  by  adop- 
tion he  was.  The  temple  is  dedicated  to  Serapls 
ihe  Great^  with  his  titles  of  Pluto  and  the  Sun, 


All  HAIAIMErA  Ani2  AFAn  An,  and  to 
the  other  gods  in  the  same  temple.  Small  temples 
to  Serapis  are  very  common  in  the  vicinitv  of 
mines  and  quarries,  as  Pluto  is  supposed  to 
preside  over  demons  and  the  evil  genii,  who, 
the  orientals  imagine,  watch  over  the  treasures 
in  the  earth.  Geb'l  Dokhun  lies  in  about  lat.  ^ 
16'  N.,  and  long.  88''  E.  There  is  an  ancient  road 
leading  from  it  to  Myos  Hormus,  an  old  port  on 
the  Red  Sea,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  32 
miles  as  the  crow  flies. — The  Eastern  Desert  of 
^SyP^t  ^y  Hekekyan  Bey, 

GECARGINUS,  a  genus  of  land-crabs,  called 
by  the  French  Tourlouroux,  C^bes  pelnts,  and 
Crabes  violets.  G.  camifex  and  G.  hirtipes  occur 
in  India,  G.  camifex  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pondicherry ;  Its  carapace  is  very  much  elevated. 

GECKO,  a  genus  of  saurian  reptiles  of  the 
widely  distributed  natural  family  Geckotidn.  In 
the  Malay  tongue  they  are  called  Tokke  or  TokaL 
In  Burma,  the  ordinary  call  of  the  house  Geeko 
is  Tooktay.  In  the  forests,  large  flat  and  marble- 
ooloured  Geckos  ding  to  the  smooth  trunks  of  the 
trees.  They  are  hamdees,  but  their  sudden  dear 
call  and  their  hideous  forms  alarm  strangers.  It  is 
said  a  French  traveller,  M.  Touquet,  hearing  his 
name  pronounced,  repeatedly  answered  to  it, '  Eh 
bieu,'  until  made  aware  that  it  was  the  Geckoes  call. 
There  are  in  C^lon  Hemidaclylus  maculatus, 
Dum,  et  Bib,,  H.  Lesohenaultii,  Dum,  et  Bib,,  H. 
f  renatus,  SchUgel,  The  last  named  is  very  common 
in  the  houses  of  Colombo.  Colour  grey;  sides 
with  small  granules;  thumb  short;  obin-shidds' 
four;  tail  rounded,  with  a  transverse  series  of 
small  spines ;  femoral  and  frenal  pores  in  a  con- 
tinuous line.  The  Geckos  frequent  the  sitting 
rooms,  and,  being  furnished  with  pads  to  each  toe, 
they  are  enabled  to  ascend  perpendicular  walls, 
and  adhere  to  glass  and  ceilings.  The  Tokai  or 
Takke  of  the  Malays,  le  Gecko  de  Siam  of  Cuvier, 
are  numerous  in  Siam,  but  also  occur  in  Java  and 
other  places  of  the  Archipelago. .  One  is  from  6  to 
9  inches  long,  and  marked  with  red  and  green 
spots,  and  frequent  tubercles.  They  destroy 
multitudes  of  noxious  insects. 
Gecko  verus,  Merr,,  Bengal,  Aaiam,  Andamaiui,  Tenas- 

■erim. 
G.  stentor.  Cantor,  Andamans,  and  six  others. 
Pfcychozoon  homalocephalum,  D,  and  B,,  Pegu, 
HemidactyluB  coctsel,  D,  andB.,  Calcutta. 
H.  Kelaartii,  Ceylon. 

H.  Lesobenacdtii,  D.  and  B.j  Neilgh«rriefl. 
H.  maoulatut,  X>.  and  B,,  Oeylon. 
H.  fubhevis,  Gfray,  Mergui,  Ceylon. 
H.  fasciaios,  Oray,  Ceylon. 
H.  frenatos,  Ceylon. 
H.  vittatus,  Ceylon,  and  three  otheri. 
Peripia  Cantoris,  2>.  and  B,,  Andamans. 
Kyoteridixun  platynrns,  Schneid, 
Dorvnra  Benunorei,  Blyth,  Mergui. 
Phelaama  cepedianam,  Per.,  Mauritius. 
P.  Andamanensi£L  Blj/th,  Andamans. 
Gymnodactylus  Jerdonii,  Theob, 
O.  Qeokoides,  Spix,,  Salt  Bange. 
G.  triedrus,  Gunth,,  Ceylon. 
G.  pulchellas,  Gray,  Penang,  Singapoxa 
G.  iraanatuB,  Ounth.,  Ceylon. 
Q.  KandianuB,  Kelaart,  Ceylon. 
G.  Mysorensis,  Jerdon,  Bangalore. 
G.  Indious,  ^raj^,  Neilghenies. 
G.  Malabaziens,  Jerdon,  Malaoja. 
G.  littoraliB,  Jerdon,  Malaooa. 
G.  Deccanensis,  SylKs,  Dekhan. 
Nanetinus  variegatus,  Blytk.  Tenasserim. 
N.  fascialatos,  Blyth,  Subathu. 
Paellula  robida,  Blyth,  Andamans. 
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EablephariB  Hardwiokii,  ChaibMsa,  Chitiagoiig,  and 

£.  maculariB,  Bly^h,  Salt  Range. 

Homonota  fasciata,  BIyth,  Central  India. 

Platyurna  SchneiderianuB,  Java. 

Boltalia  sabbeviB,  India. 

PeropuB  matilatua,  Manilla. 

Theconyz  BeychellenBis,  Seychelles. 

Pentadact^uB  Duvancellii,  Calcutta,  India. 

Tarentola  BomeensiB,  Borneo. 

GoniodactyluB  Timorenflis,  India,  Timor. 

Cyrtodactylos  marmoratus,  Java,  Philippines. 

C.  pulcheuuB,  Singa^ro. 

Heteronota  Kendallu,  Borneo. 

— CrawfurcPs  Embassy ;  TennanCs  Ceylon,  p.  281 ; 

Oosse's  Natural  History^  p.  31 ;  Gray^  Lizards^  p. 

155. 

GEDAUK,  in  Balucbistan,  the  tent  of  black 
felt  in  which  families  reside.  The  Afghans  call  it 
Kishdi ;  the  Turks,  Kara  Ulli ;  and  the  Persians, 
Siah  Chadr.  The  felt  is  the  Namdah  of  India, 
from  which  is  the  Indo-European  word  Nomade. 

GEDROSI A  of  the  Greeks,  the  modem  Makran. 
SeeKej. 

GEffR,  a  tract  in  the  south  of  the  Gujerat 
peninsula,  stretching  50  miles  east  and  west,  and 
80  miles  north  and  south.  It  consists  of  ridges 
and  hills  covered  with  dense  forest  trees  and 
jungles,  and  full  of  almost  inaccessible  fastnesses, 
which  for  ages  gave  shelter  to  robbers,  outlaws, 
and  the  Aghori  fanatics,  said  to  be  cannibals.  Lions, 
till  lately,  were  found  in  the  Geer  jungles,  but  there 
are  no  tigers.  The  climate  is  equable  and  tempe- 
rate, and  the  coast  is  balmy  with  the  wet  breath  of 
ocean  breezes  blowing  fresh  from  the  south  pole. 
— CaL  Rev,,  December  1860.    See  Kattyawar. 

GEESOO.  Tib.  Koutouktow,  Mong.  Amongst 
the  Mongols,  the  title  of  the  highest  class  of  the 
priests  of  Buddha.  The  one  resident  at  Oorga 
is  called  by  the  Mongols  Gheghen  Koutouktow. 
The  Oorga  high  priest  seems  also  to  be  called 
C^eesoo-tfdiba,  and  is  a  regenerated  Buddha  of  great 
sanctity.  There  are  80,000  lamas  under  several 
heads  at  Oorga.  See  Geawa;  Kouren;  Kou- 
touktow. 

GEETA.  Sansk.  Pronerly  Gita,  from  Goi,  to 
sing  a  hymn  or  song.  Bhagavat  Gita,  a  divine 
song,  a  Sanskrit  poem  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  Arjuna  and  Krishna.  That  Geeta  is  a 
discourse  on  the  Yoga  philosophy.    See  Gita. 

GEHAR,  a  large  class  of  cnild-stealers  in  the 
vallev  of  the  Nerbadda. 

GEHENNA,  a  vallev  celebrated  for  the  inhuman 
and  barbarous,  as  well  as  idoUtrous,  worship  paid 
to  Moloch,  to  which  deity  parents  often  samnced 
their  offspring,  bv  making  them  pass  through  the 
fire  (2  Kings  xziii.  10,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  8).  To 
drown  the  lamentable  shrieks  of  the  children  thus 
immolated,  musical  instruments  (Hebrew,  Toph) 
wero  played ;  whence  the  spot  where  the  victims 
were  burnt  was  called  Tophet.  After  the  capti- 
vity the  Jews  regarded  this  spot  with  abhorrence, 
on  account  of  the  abominations  which  had  been 

Practised  thero;  and,  following  the  example  of 
osiah,  they  threw  into  it  every  species  of  filth, 
as  well  as  the  carcases  of  animals  and  the  dead 
bodies  of  malefactors,  etc.  To  provent  the  pesti- 
lence which  such  a  mass  would  occasion  if  left 
to  putrefy,  constant  fires  were  maintained  in  the 
valley,  in  order  to  consume  the  whole ;  hence  the 
place  received  the  appellation  of  Gehenna,  the 
Jahannam  of  the  Arabs.  By  an  easy  metaphor, 
the  Jews,  who  could  imagine  no  severer  torment 


than  that  of  fire,  transferred  this  name  to  l^e 
infernal  fire, — hell,  to  that  part  of  the  invisible 
world  in  which  they  supposed  that  the  demons 
and  the  souls  of  wicked  men  were  panished  in 
eternal  fire. — Rolrinson's  TVavels,  i  p.  107. 

GEHLOT,  a  Rajput  race  founded  by  B&ppa. 
They  long  held  power  in  Saurashtra.  Before  ih^ 
became  Saiva  Hindus,  they  chiefly  worshipped 
the  sun.  The  name  is  also  pronounced  Grahlot. 
Arore,  on  the  Indus,  is  said  by  the  Gehlot 
to  have  been  their  andent  site,  and  l^ey  daim  to 
be  the  Balicaputra  who  occupied  it.  They  were 
driven  from  Balabhlpura  when  it  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  Huns  or  Parthians.  The  Gehlot  cnla 
was  subdivided  into  twenty-four  sacba  or  ramifica- 
tions, few  of  which  exist, — ^the  Aharya,  at  Dongor- 
pur ;  the  Mangnlia,  in  the  desert ;  the  Sesodia,  in 
Mewar;  and  the  Piparra,  in  Marwar.  Bappa, 
the  Gehlot  chief,  bom  a.d.  713,  obtained  Ghitore 
728,  and  abandoned  it  7fi4.  From  the  Gehk>t 
have  branched  the  Sesodia  and  Aharya.  They 
are  spread  over  different  parts  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces.  The  name  Sesodia  is  sud  to 
be  from  Sessoo,  a  hare.  Their  neighbours,  who 
for  some  unexplained  reason  are  fond  of  imput- 
ing cowardice  to  them,  say  their  name  of  G^kit 
is  derived  from  Gehla,  a  slave  girL  But  the 
origin  believed  in  Mewar  is  the  following: — 
When  the  ancestors  of  the  rana  of  Mewar  were 
expelled  from  Gujerat,  one  of  the  queens,  by  name 
Pushpavati,  found  refuge  among  the  Brahmans 
of  the  Mallia  moxmtains.  She  was  shortly  after- 
wards delivered  of  a  son,  whom  she  called,  from 
the  cave  (Goha)  in  which  he  was  bom,  by  the 
name  of  Gehlot;  froih  him  are  descended  the 
present  ranas  of  Mewar  or  Udaipnr.  Their  daim 
to  be  descended  from  Nushirwan  and  a  Grecian 
princess,  which  has  frequently  been  discussed, 
invests  this  clan  with  a  peculiar  interest. — JSlUoi ; 
ToiTs  Rajasthan,  i.  p.  84.     See  Keneksen. 

GEI-SHA,  in  Japan,  dancing  girls  who  also  play 
and  sing. 

GELASIMI,  land-crabs ;  most  of  these  have  a 
single  lai^  claw.  They  move  about  with  that 
half  erectoi,  and  quickly  retreat  to  their  holes  in 
the  sand.  There  are  several  species  known, — G. 
annulipes,  Indian  seas ;  G.  Dussumieri,  G.  telra- 
gonum,  of  the  Red  Sea,  Mauritius;  G.  forceps, 
Edwards,  of  Australia ;  G.  cordifomis,  Edwards^ 
Australia. — CoUingwood. 

GELATINE. 
Ohuni-ul-jaUad,  .  Abab.  |  SiriB;Sirisht,  Hnii>.,PxBS. 
Ya-kiAu,P^iaa-kiaii,GHl]!r.  I  Soresbam-i-iald,      •     „ 

Gelatine  is  obtained  from  skins,  cartilage,  ten- 
don, membrane ;  also  from  the  jpaiings  of  hides  or 
horns  of  any  kind,  the  pelts  obtained  Soat  fnrrien, 
the  hoofs  and  ears  of  horses,  oxen,  calves,  ak^ep, 
etc. ;  from  the  raspings  and  trimmings  of  ivory,  the 
refuse  pieces  and  shavings  left  by  bntton-mould 
makers,  and  from  other  kmds  of  hard  bone.  Sae, 
affain,  is  made  by  boiling  down  in  water  the  dip- 
pings of  parchment,  glove  leather,  fish-skin,  and 
other  kinds  of  skin  and  membrane,  and  is  used 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  flour,  paste,  gum* 
arabic  or  tragacanth,  and  employed  by  hook- 
bindm,  {Mperhangers,  and  painters  in  dntemper. 
Gelatine  is  one  of  the  principal  constitiientB  of 
most  of  the  animal  substances  employed  as  food. 
The  Chinese  import  various  substaiices,  whidi  oui 
be  valuable  only  as  yielding  gelatine  ol  diffoKoft 
degrees  of  purity,— agar-agar,  trepang,  birds*- 
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nests,  shark  fins,  and  fish  maws.    Good  isinglass 
is  one  of  the  purest  forms  of  gelatine. 

GELIDIUM  CORNEUM,  one  of  the  Algje. 
Aocording  to  some  narrators,  it  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  edible  swallow-nests  of  the  Japan- 
ese islands.    SeeAJgn;  Nostoe  edulis. 

GELONIUM  LANCEOLATUM.     WiUde. 
6.  bifariiun,  Willde.  \  Htai-than-bayah,     BURM. 

This  pretty  evergreen  tree  ia  f onnd  in  the  Ran- 
goon district  and  Northern  Circars;  it  seldom 
exceeds  3  feet  in  girth.  Wood,  white  colour,  fit 
for  house-posts,  and  adapted  for  every  purpose  of 
honse-bnilding,  weighs  50  lbs.  per  cuoic  foot.  It 
is  common  in  rather  open  forests,  up  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  4000  feet  It  is  a  very  variaole  plant;  and 
Mr.  Thwaites  thinks  that  all  the  specimens  he  had 
seen  of  the  genus,  from  different  and  distant  parts 
of  India,  might  with  safety  be  referred  to  one 
species.— iJoxft.  iii.  p.  831 ;  Thw,  Zeyl  p.  274. 

GELUM.    Tibet.    A  monk. 

GEM,  a  term  employed  by  jewellers  to  desig- 
nate the  more  beautiful  of  the  precious  stones, 
(rem  sand,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ava,  is 
sometimes  one  of  the  Shan  articles  of  merchan- 
dise. It  consists  of  small  fragments  of  nearly  iJl 
the  precious  stones  found  in  the  country;  but 
garnet,  beryl,  and  spinel  are  its  principal  consti- 
tuents, more  especially  the  last,  which  seems  to 
constitute  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
masB.  A  single  handful  wDl  contain  specimens 
of  every  shade,— black,  blue,  violet,  scarlet,  rose, 
orange,  amber  yellow,  wine  yellow,  brown,  and 
white.  Many  retain  their  original  crystalline 
forms*;  some  have  the  fundamental  form  of  the 
species,  a  perfect  octahedron ;  but  many  others  have 
some  of  the  secondary  forms,  among  which  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  twin  crystals  re-entering 
angles,  formed  by  two  segments  of  the  tetrahedron 
truncated  on  the  angles,  and  joined  together  by 
their  bases. — Mason. 

GEMELLI  -  GARERI.  Giovanni  Francesco 
G^emelU-Careri,  of  Naples,  wrote  the  Giro  del 
Hondo,  a  narrative  of  his  six  years'  travels  round 
the  world,  and  which  was  published  in  1699.  He 
notices  that  at  his  time  the  remnants  of  the  con- 
quests of  the  Portuguese  in  Asia  were  so  incon- 
siderable, as  scarcely  to  defray  their  own  expenses. 

GEMITORES,  in  natural  history,  an  order  of 
birds,  comprising  in  India  the  families  Treronids, 
Golumbidse,  and  Gouridse.     See  Birds. 

GENDARUSSA  VULGARIS.    Nees, 
Justida  gendarnsBa,  Booob, 


,  Beno. 

.BURIC. 

.Chin. 

DUKH. 


Nila  nirganda. 


iirgani 
Cari  nuohi,     . 
Nalla-yayali,  . 
Gandharasamu, 


Savsk. 
.  Tah. 

.    TSL. 


Jugut  miiduD, 
Ba-wa-net,  . 
Ttnn-kiau,.  . 
KaU  thombali, 
Vadakodi,     . 

Grows  in  the  Konkans,  in  Travancore,  and 
Madura ;  is  common  in  wardens.  Flowers  during 
the  wet  season,  with  6&A.  purple  or  green  smooth 
shoots.  Grows  in  Ldau-cnau  in  Shan -si,  and  in 
Ho-nan.  Its  twisted,  wrinkled  brown  roots  are 
boiled  in  milk,  and  given  in  China  in  rheumatism, 
as  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic. — Smith ;  VoigL 

GENII,  spirits.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Arabic  Jin,  throu|;h  the  Persian.  Mahomedans 
believe  that  the  Jm  reside  in  the  lower  or  first 
firmament.    See  Jin;  SaraswatL 

GENNA,  amongst  the  Naga,  a  kind  of  taboo. 

GEN  SHU  SHAI.  Jap.  A  festival  on  the 
annual  opening  of  all  public  business. 


GENTIANAGE^,  an  order  of  plants,  growing 
in  most  parts  of  the  world, — ^in  Japan,  Arabia,  and 
the  £.  indies.  The  whole  order  is  bitter  as  a 
characteristic,  both  in  the  stem  and  roots,  and 
used  as  a  tonic.  G.  umbellata  grows  in  the 
Caucasus ;  G.  decumbens,  Z.,  is  common  at  con- 
siderable elevations  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
Panjab  Himalaya ;  a  tincture  of  it  has  been  used 
as  a  stomachic  by  the  Lahoul  missionaries.  Gen- 
tian root  is  a  bitter  tonic,  and  before  the  discovery 
of  cinchona  it  held  the  first  place  among  febrifuge 
remedies,  and  it  is  still  deemed  a  very  useful 
medicine  in  intermittent  diseases.  A  perfect 
substitute  for  the  infusion  of  gentian  is  made 
from  the  Gentiana  kurroo,  common  in  the  Hima- 
laya, and  is  much  used  in  native  practice.  Species 
of  A^thotes,  Exacum,  Justicia,  Cicendia,  and 
Opheha,  of  this  and  other  orders,  are  possessed  of 
the  same  properties  as  gentian.  Grentiana  ascle- 
piadea.  Smithy  Lung-tan-ts^au,  grows  in  Shen-sL 
Its  roots  are  agreeably  bitter. 

GENTIANA  KURROO.     WaU. 

Pneumonanthe  karroo,  Don^  Boyle. 
Kamal  phvl,  .    .     Hnfi).  I  Nilakil,  Nilkanth,    Hind. 
Himalayan  gentian,  £no.  |  Kurroo, ,, 

Grows  at  Simla  and  other  pajia  of  the  Hima- 
laya, at  from  8000  to  9000  feet  The  roots  are 
used  like  the  gentian. — O^Sh,  p.  d59 ;  CkghonCs 
P.  Rep.  p.  658 ;  Stewart 

GENTIANA  TENELLA.  Fries.  The  Tita  of 
Ladakh  and  various  parts  of  the  Panjab  Himalaya, 
up  to  15,000  feet  in  Ladakh.  In  Lahoul,  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  leaves  and  stems  of  this  and  other 
species  is  given  in  fevers.  In  Ladakh  its  root  is 
put  into  spirits. — Dr.  J.  Z.  Stewart. 

GENTIL,  author  of  Voyages  dans  les  Mers  des 
Indes,  1660. 

GENTILE,  a  term  used  by  the  Jews  to  desig- 
nate all  races  not  Jews  or  not  circumcised.  It 
answered  to  the  Barbaros  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  term  was  employed  by  the  Europeans 
in  India  to  designate  the  Teling  people,  the  races 
occupying  the  country  from  Madras  to  Ganjam. 
It  is  pronounced  Gentoo,  and  the  people  them- 
selves accept  that  designation.  The  Gentile  of 
the  Jews  was  the  equivalent  of  the  Mrhlecha 
of  the  Aryan  Hindu,  the  E  of  the  Chinese,  and 
the  Kafir  of  the  Mahomedan.  With  the  Arabs, 
they  themselves  are  the  Arab-ul-Arab ;  all  the 
reat  of  the  world  are  Ajami,  or  foreign.  Gen- 
too  is  a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese  Gentio,  a 
Gentile.  Dr.  Fryer  (Travels,  1672  to  1681)  says 
'  the  Gentues,  the  Portugal  idiom  for  Gentiles,  are 
the  aborigines.^  He  appears  to  be  the  first  English 
writer  by  whom  the  term  was  used ;  but  before  his 
time,  Pietro  dd  la  Valle  speaks  of  the  Hindus  as 
Gentile,  following  the  example  of  the  Portuguese. 
Notwithstanding  those  unquestionable  authorities, 
Halhed  (Gentoo,  Code  xxi.  xzii.)  supposes  that 
the  Portuguese  borrowed  the  term  Gkoitoo  from 
the  Saufi^t  word  Gunt,  a  sentient  being. — Elliot. 

GEOCICHLA  CYANOTUS,  the  Madras  bul- 
bul. 

GEOGRAPHY  of  India,  in  ancient  times,  be- 
came slowly  known  to  the  learned  men  of  the 
West  In  the  centuries  immediatelv  preceding 
the  Christian  era,  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
threw  open  the  interior  of  Asia  as  far  as  the 
Indus  and  Afghanistan,  and  Greek  colonies  bear- 
ing the  conqueror*8  name  were  established  on  the 
sites  of  Herat  and  Kandahar.    Megasthenes,  the 
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resident  ambassador  of  Seleucos  at  the  court  of 
the  Indian  monarch  Sandracottns,  gave  to  the 
world  a  valuable  store  of  information  concerning 
India,  of  which  only  fragments  remain  to  us  in  the 
works  of  Arrian  and  Strabo.  But  Megasthenes' 
knowledge  of  India  was  apparently  limited  to  the. 
yalleys  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges;  he  had  little 
idea  of  its  general  configuration.  The  earliest 
geographical  treatises  were  called  PeripH,  or  circum- 
navigations, being  in  fact  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  coasts  and  ports  of  some  particular  sea  or  seas, 
and  the  nations  bordering  on  them.  Thus  there 
were  several  Peripli  of  the  Mediterranean,  two  or 
three  of  the  Euanne  and  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  one 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Eratosthenes  the  astronomer 
followed  Megasthenes  in  his  account  of  India. 
And  if  we  compare  his  map  with  that  of  Herodotus, 
many  improvements  are  apparent.  But  the  great 
mountain  chains  of  Asia  are  represented  by  a  stiff, 
unbroken  range,  traversing  that  continent  hori- 
zontally in  one  straight  line.  The  Persian  Gulf, 
the  outline  of  India  with  its  promontory,  are 
straneely  distOTted  towards  the  east,  instead  of 
pointmg  due  south,  Taprobane  (Cevlon)  making 
its  appearance  at  the  foot  In  the  generation 
after  Etatosthenes,  wrote  Hipparchus,  also  an 
Alexandrine  astronomer.  He  devoted  much  time 
to  criticising  Eratosthenes,  and  generally  unjustly. 
From  Hipparchus  to  Strabo  there  arose  no  geo- 
grapher worthy  of  mention.  The  physicist  Posi- 
domus  thought  that  the  habitable  world  extends 
over  about  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe, 
*  so  that  there  would  only  be  another  half  to  be 
traversed  by  any  one  sauing  with  an  east  wind 
to  India.'  This,  too,  was  the  leading  idea  of 
Columbus*  voyage  1600  years  later,  and  was  the 
germ  of  the  name  West  Indies. 

Pliny  gives  some  details  of  the  direct  voyage  to 
India,  as  it  was  practised  in  his  day.  His  account 
is  confirmed  by  the  more  than  usually  accurate 
Periplus  of  the  Erythrsean  Sea  (as  the  Indiail 
Ocean  was  then  called,  the  modern  Red  Sea  being 
then  the  Arabian  Gulf),  the  work  apparently  of  a 
trader  in  those  parts.  The  direct  voyage  to  the 
western  coast  of  ludia  was  a  distinct  advance  upon 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  Alexandrian  traders, 
who  seldom  ventured  far  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  Hippalus,  a  pilot,  discovered  the 
secret  of  the  trade  winds;  and,  following  his 
example,  navigators  sailed  straight  to  Muziris 
(perhaps  Mau^ore).  The  district  of  Dachina- 
bades  is  evidently  the  Dekhan,  and  Comar  or  Cape 
Corv  is  Cape  Comorin. 

Marinus  of  Tyre  wrote  60  years  after  the  date 
of  the  Periplus.  He  had  new  sources  of  informa- 
tion for  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  Asia.  A  miscalculation 
of  the  distance  which  would  be  covered  by  a  seven 
months'  journey,  led  him  to  place  the  capital  of 
the  Seres,  or  Chinese,  about  3000  mOes  too  far  to 
the  east.  Such  an  error  is  the  stranger,  as  the 
Chinese  historians  record  the  arrival  at  l^e  court 
of  the  emperor  Hi-wan-ti,  in  a.d.  166,  of  an  em- 
bassy fron  Antun  (Antoninus),  king  of  Ta-thsin 
(Rome).  The  Seres  had  been  known  even  in  the 
Augustan  era  as  the  silk  manufacturing  nation ; 
bat  it  was  thought  they  carded  the  siSt  off  the 
trees.    Thus  Virgil  relates  :— 

*  "Wjlleraquft  irt  foliia  depecttmt  tenxiia  Seres  ?' 

The  error  was  long-lived.  Pausanias  had  some 
glimmering  of  the  truth ;  but  the  silk-worm  was 
not  known  in  Europe  till  Justinian.    Just  as 


Marinus  extended  Asia  to  the  E.,  he  extended  it 
proportionately  to  the  S.E.  Rumours  had  alnadj 
reached  the  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea  concerning  Cochin  China  and  the  Maltj 
Peninsula.  On  ihe  starength  of  these  and  of  other 
information  of  his  own,  Marinus  conceived  the 
continent  as  stretching  for  away  in  that  direction, 
and  then  bending  round  and  joining  the  S.  of 
Africa.  No  doubt  this  tremenaous  extension  of 
the  length  of  the  inhabited  world  by  Marinm, 
accepted  as  it  was  by  Ptolemy,  by  shortening  the 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  India,  was  an  sddi- 
tionsd  incentive  to  the  adventure  of  Golumbiia 

Claudius  Ptolemssus,  who  may  be  said  to  be  tiie 
last  great  ancient  geographer,  wrote  about  ux 
150.  He  was  a  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
and  regarded  geography  from  a  corresponding 
point  of  view.  Ptolemy's  information  about  the 
source  of  the  Nile  is  more  correct  than  Euro- 
peans possessed  till  Speke  and  Living8toii&  It 
must  have  come  to  him  via  Zanzibar,  down  to 
which  point  the  author  of  the  Perqplns  of  the 
Erythrtean  Sea  has  some  acquaintance  with  the 
coast 

Ptolemy  places  Cape  Comorin  very  litde  to  tiie 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Indoa.  Maseilia  and 
Byzantium  are  still  placed  on  the  same  paiaUd  of 
latitude,  and  help  to  distort  the  whole  xm^  of 
Europe. 

The  northern  provinces  of  British  India  occuot 
a  great  unbroken  plain,  which  extends  from  the 
Himalaya  mountains  to  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  is  traversed  by  the  riven 
Indus  and  Ganges  and  their  tributarisB.  The 
central  and  southern  portion  projects  into  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  roughly  triangular  in  shape, 
and  its  larger  part  consists  of  a  Ully  plateau  or 
table-Uind.  On  the  western  flank  of  this  pUtcu 
are  the  Aravalli  Hills,  which  separate  Bajpu^ 
from  the  plain  of  the  Indus,  aiMl  ihe  Syfaadri  or 
Western  Ghats,  whieh  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea 
to  an  elevation  that  seldom  exceeds  4000  feet, 
thon^  the  NeUgherry  mountains,  near  theioutheni 
end  of  the  range,  rise  to  8760  feet  The  eastern 
margin  of  the  j^ateau  is  known,  aa  the  Easten 
Ghats.  In  Mysore  the  plateau  liaes  to  3000  feet» 
but  the  average  altitude  of  the  oentnl  parte  * 
about  1500  feet  above  the  sea. 

GEOLOGY  of  India  has  been  summariied, 
during  the  19th  century,  by  Mr.  James  Galder, 
Captain  liTewbold  of  the  Madras  army,  Snigoon 
Carter  of  the  Bombay  army ;  and  la^y,  and  in 
the  highest  sense,  in  a  joint  work  by  Messra  H. 
B.  MedUcott,  MJl.,  and  W.  T.  Blanfoid,  FJ.& 
Its  most  strildng  feature  is  the  difference  bstweei 
the  rocks  of  the  Peninsula  proper  and  those  of  the 
countries  lying  beyond  the  great  Indo-Gancetic 
alluvial  pUiin.  The  investigations  of  Dr.  fln^ 
Falconer  have  shown  that,  at  aperiod  geotogicafly 
recent,  the  present  Peninsula  of  India  was  a  trisn- 

S liar  island,  bounded  on  each  side  by  tiie  E.  andW. 
hats,  convei^^g  to  Cape  Comorin,  whSe  the 
base  of  the  triangle  was  formed  by  tie  Vindhyi 
mountain  range,  from  which  an  irr^ulsr  tspar^ 
forming  the  Axavalli  mountains,  extended  new 
wards ;  while  between  the  northern  shore  of  tUs 
island  and  a  hilly  country,  which  is  now  the  ffimj^ 
laya  mountains,  ran  a  narrow  ocean  strait  The 
bed  of  this  strait  became  covered  with  dehns 
from  the  adjacent  Himalaya  on  its  northern  shore, 
and  ynih  this  debris  became  entombed  and  pre- 
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senred  many  and  various  animal  remains.  The 
pTQsent  condition  of  the  country  in  Northern  India 
htm  been  produced  by  a  subsequent  upheaval  of 
'tibe  land,  so  that  what  was  the  ocean  strait  forms 
tiie  northern  plains  of  India,  the  long,  nearly  level 
wmlleya  in  which  flow  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus. 
SoBides  this,  a  great  upheavement  along  the  line 
of  the  Himalaya  has  elevated  a  narrow  belt  of  the 
ploinB  into  the  Siwalik  Hills  (determined  to  be  of 
tertiary  age),  and  added  many  thousand  feet  to 
the  height  of  the  Himalava;  and  facts  tend  to 
the  conclusion  that  India  had  one  long  term  and 
one  protracted  fauna,  which  lived  through  a  period 
eomsponding  to  several  terms  of  the  tertiary 
periods  of  Europe. 

The  rocks  of  the  Peninsula,  though  for  the 
most  part  of  very  ancient  date,  are  far  leas  dis- 
turbed than  those  of  the  Himalaya,  Afghanistan, 
and  Burma,  many  of  them,  like  the  Yindhyan  sand- 
stones, being  still  quite  horizontal.  All  the  evi- 
dence goes  to  show  that  from  a  very  early  period 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Indian  Peninsula  has  been  dry  land ;  whereas 
for  many  ages  the  Himalayan  area  was  occupied 
hj  the  sea,  and  the  rocks  of  that  region  have  been, 
down  to  very  recent  times,  and  probably  still  are, 
subject  to  violent  crushing  and  contortion.  In 
fact,  the  arrangement  of  the  strata  shows  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  outpourings  of  volcanic 
rock  which  constitute  the  Dekhan  trap,  the  Indian 
Peninsula  has  from  the  earliest  ages  been  one  of 
the  steadiest  and  most  fixed  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust,  whilst  the  Himalayan  area  has  been  subject 
to  violent  oscillations  of  level ;  and  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  world  probablv  owe  their  height 
to  the  drcumstauce  that  the  elevating  forces  are 
Btill  in  operation. 

The  oldest  rock  known  to  occur  in  India  is  the 
gnein  of  Bundelkhand.  It  is  exposed  over  a 
roughly  triangular  area,  lying  between  Eirwee, 
Gwalior,  and  the  southern  jMirt  of  the  Lalitpur- 
district.  Along  its  northern  edge  it. is  covered 
by  the  Gangetic  alluvium,  and  on  the  other  sides 
it  is  bound^  by  a  steep  scarp  of  Yindhyan  sand- 
Bt<mes,  or  by  a  series  of  sub-metamorphic  rocks 
underlying  the  Yindhyan.  Two  other  areas  of 
gneiss  occur  in  the  Peninsula,  but  from  their 
relations  to  the  sub-metamorphic  series,  they  are 
Bupposed  to  be  of  an  age  posterior  to  the  gneiss 
of  Bundelkhand.  One  of  these  extends^  with 
hardly  an  interrnption,  from  the  Ganges  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bhagulpur,  to  Cape  Comorin, 
and  from  the  coasts  of  Madras  and  Orissa  to  Yin- 

g>rla  and  Nemanr,  where  it  is  covered  by  the 
ekhan  trap.  The  other  occupies  the  central  and 
southern  part  of  the  Aravalli  Hills  in  Rajputana, 
and  it  may  be  continuous  with  the  eastern  gneiss 
of  the  Nerbadda  vaUey,  underneath  the  trap.  An 
outlier  of  the  same  kind  of  gneiss  occurs  in  Assam. 
The  gniess  of  Bundelkhand  is  of  remarkably  simple 
and  uniform  composition,  while  that  of  the  soulh 
and  east  of  the  reninsula  is  much  more  complex, 
and  contains  many  extraneous  minerals,  amcmg 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  gold  of  the  Wynad, 
and  the  immense  deposits  of  magnetic  iron  ore 
that  occur  in  manv  parts  of  the  country.  Besting 
upon  the  Bundelkhand  gneiss,  but  more  or  less 
disturbed  where  in  contact  with  the  other  gneiss 
of  more  recent  age,  is  a  series  of  partially  meta- 
morphosed strata  of  no  great  thickness,  called  the 
Bijawars,  in  Bundelkhand.    This  group  of  strata 


can  be  traced  on  the  outskirts  of  the  gneiss,  from 
Silang  in  Assam  to  the  Nerbadda  valley.  Similar 
rocks  flank  the  Aravalli  Hills ;  and  detached  out- 
liers occur  through  Northern  Bajputana  and  the 
S.W.  Panjab,  as  far  as  the  Eorana  HiUs,  beyond 
the  Sutlej  and  Ravi,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Panjab  Salt  Range.  An  upper  series  of  transition 
rocks  can  be  trac^  near  Gwalior,  and  in  parts  of 
the  Madras  Presidency. 

Over  these,  and  resting  unconformably  upon 
them,  comes  the  most  widely  distributed  series  of 
stratified  rocks  to  be  found  in  India, — the  so-called 
Vindhyan  system.  This  immense  series  of  hori- 
zontal sandstones  and  shales  extend  from  Sasseram 
and  Rotasgarh  <m  the  Sone,  to  the  borders  of 
Mewar,  and  from  Agra  to  the  Nerbadda  valley, 
with  several  outlying  patches  in  Southern  In<Ua, 
as  at  Bhima  and  Kumool.  All  the  diamonds 
found  in  India  seem  to  be  derived  from  a  pebble 
bed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Yindhyan  series,  but  the 
diamonds  occur  simply  as  water- worn  pebbles,  so 
that  their  original  matrix  is  still  imknown.  That 
such  an  immense  area  of  perfectly  undisturbed 
and  quite  unaltered  rock  should  be  totally  devoid 
of  fossils,  is  veiy  puzzling  to  the  geologist,  yet 
such  ap{>ears  to  be  the  fact.  The  only  explana- 
tions of  it  that  can  be  given,  are  either  that  the 
Yindhyan  rocks  were  deposited  before  the  begin- 
ning of  life  on  the  globe,  or  that  there  was  some- 
thing inimical  to  life  m  the  composition  of  the 
waters  in  which  these  rocks  were  formed.  There 
is  no  evidence  whatever,  except  the  mere  absence 
of  life,  that  either  of  these  explanations  is  correct; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  Yindhyan  strata  were  deposited  in  fresh  water, 
at  a  time  when  the  dry  Land  and  the  waters 
enclosed  by  it  were  without  life,  although  some 
kinds  of  living  beings  may  have  existed  in  the 
contemporaneous  seas. 

Resting  in  hollows  of  the  ancient  gneiss  or  the 
Yindhyan  rocks,  are  found  the  first  fossiliferous 
strata  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  —  those  of  the 
Go/ndwana  system,  or  the  Indian  coal  measures. 
These  rocks  extend  in  patches  from  West  Bengal 
through  South  Bewa  and  the  Nerbadda  valley  to 
Cutch,  and  they  are  also  found  in  the  valley  of 
the  Godavery,  and  as  far  south  as  Madras.  A 
small  outlier  of  the  same  series  has  been  discovered 
at  the  base  of  the  Himalaya,  near  Darjiling,  almost 
the  only  instance  of  a  Peninsular  rock  occurring 
in  the  extra-Pemnsular  area. 

At  the  bottom  of  these  rocks,  wherever  the  base 
can  be  seen,  is  found  a  peculiar  conglomerate,  con- 
sisting of  boulders,  many  of  them  of  large  size, 
embedded  in  a  fine  matrix.  Some  of  these  boulders 
are  marked  with  parallel  strise  on  one  or  more 
sides,  and  the  appearance  of  the  whole  stratum  is 
that  of  an  ancient  boulder-day  deposited  from 
icebergs.  Similar  rocks  are  observed  m  S.  Africa 
and  in  the  Permian  formation  of  Europe,  and  it 
is  probable  that  these  Talchir  beds  are  of  Psvmian 
age.  Above  the  Taichirs  lie  the  coal -bearing 
strata  of  ELarharbari,  and  the  Damuda  series  of 
c^-beoring  beds  found  here  and  there  over  the 
country  from  Raniganj  to  the  valleys  of  the  Ner- 
badda and  Waidha  rivers.  These  are  no  doubt 
economically  the  most  important  of  the  Indian 
strata,  though  they  cover  a  very  small  area  com- 
pared with  that  occupied  by  the  Yindhyan  rocks 
or  the  ancient  gneiss. 

The  coal-bearing  strata  contain  numerous  plant 
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remains,  and  a  few  skeletons  of  terrestrial  animals 
belonging  to  the  amphibia,  but  not  a  trace  of  any 
marine  fossil  has  yet  been  discovered  in  tJiem. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  the 
age  of  these  beds,  and  of  those  overlying  them, 
the  Panchets,  Jubbulpur  bed,  and  Mahadevas, 
because  the  fossil  ferns  they  contain  resemble  on 
the  one  hand  those  of  the  Trias  of  Europe,  and 
on  the  other  they  are  very  like  those  found  in  the 
true  carboniferous  rocks  of  Australia.  The  lower 
rocks  of  the  coal-bearing  series  are  supposed  by 
Mr.  Blanford  to  be  of  Permian  or  carboniferous 
age,  and  the  upper  ones  (Panchet)  Triassic. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  proper  geological 
horizon  of  the  uppermost  plant-bearing  beds, — 
those  of  Cutch  and  Rajmabal, — which  are  dis- 
tinctly Jurassic  in  their  fossils,  and  contain  in 
Cutch  marine  animal  remains,  such  as  ammonites 
of  Jurassic  age,  interstratified  with  the  plant  beds. 
Of  the  Cretaceous  rock^  only  a  few  detached 
areas  exist  in  the  Indian  Peninsula,  and  these 
are  all,  with  the  exception  of  some  beds  at  Bagh 
near  Indore,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  present 
coast. 


Overlying  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  Baslt,  and 
overlaid  in  turn  by  the  Eocene  beds  of  Gujerat, 
are  the  great  horizoutal  sheets  of  the  Dekhan  trap^ 
— the  greatest  accumulation  of  Tolcanic  rock 
known  in  the'  world.  The  trap  extends  in  the 
north  and  south  direction  from  Belgaom  to 
Nemuch,  and  spreads  from  Elattyawar  on  the 
west,  to  Amarakantak  on  the  east,  covering  eveiy 
kind  of  rock,  from  the  Bundelkhand  gneiss  to  the 
most  recent  cretaceous  formations,  wiiAi  its  great 
horizontal  lava  flows,  and  in  parts  of  the  Westeni 
Ghats  it  is  more  than  4000  feet  thick.  It  has  been 
surmised  that  the  lava  must  have  been  ejected  on 
dry  land,  and  not  under  water,  because  in  some 
parts,  as  near  Naldrug,  the  upper  part  of  neariy 
every  flow  is  full  of  vesicle,  now  occupied  byzec^tcs 
and  other  minerals.  How  this  could  hare  beea 
accomplished  so  as  to  leave  all  the  beds  nearly 
horizontal,  and  without  trace  of  a  single  Tolcaaic 
cone,  is  not  apparent.  But  Dr.  John  Grant 
Malcolmson,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century  described  this  great  volcanic  outburst, 
discovered  in  the  (jawilgarh  trap  many  casts  of 
marine  shells. 


The  f ollovdng  Ib  a  classified  list  of  formations  in  Peninsular  India,  with  the  approximate  mazimiim  thickness 

in  feet : — 

'Blown  sand,  soils,  including  black  soil  or  regur ^ 

Modem  allavial  deposits  of  rivers,  estuaries,  and  the  sea-coast,  Khadar  I 

Recent  and    j      of  Indo-Gangetic  plain,  etc, I  Unknown;  700 feet 

Post-Tertiary.  )  Raised  shell  beds  of  coast, ^     deei>eet  boring. 

Low  -  level  laterite ;  older  alluvial  deposits  of  Ganges,  Nerfoadda, 

Oodaveiy,  etc. ;  cave  deposits, J 

I  'Miliolite  of  Katt3rawar ;  Puooene,  Miocene,  and  Kooene  (nummulitic)  beds  of  Cnteh^ 

<     and  Gujerat ;  sandstones,  clavs,  and  li^tes  of  the  west  coast,  Travancoie,  >  2^700 

1^    and  Ratnagiri  ;  Cuddalore  sandstone^ ;  high-level  laterite,         .        .        .        ,) 


Tertiary. 

Dekhan  Trap 
Series. 

Marine 

Cretaceous 

Rocks. 

Marine 

Jurassic  Rocks. 

Gondwana 
system. 


rUpi>er  traps^and 
mf 


►er  traps  and  inter-trappeans  of  Bombay ;  middle  traps ;  lower  traps  and  1 
iter-trappeans  of  Central  India,  Rajamahendri,  etc.;  Lameta  or  infra-trappean  >  ^000 

I  ^    ^oup  ;  infra-trappeans  of  Rajamahendry  group, ) 

I  Analur,  Trichinopoly  and  Utatur  groups, \ 

H  Bagh  beds,    ^   .  ^  ^ V   3,000 

(Neocomian  of  Cutch, I 

J  XJmia,  Katrol,  Chari,  and  Pachham  groups  of  Cutch ;  Jeysulmir  limestones  : »     ^  ^nA 

\    Triputty  and  Ragavapuram  beds  of  east  coast, t   ^""' 

rTT««^« /Outch  and  Jubbulpur, >  ,.  ,,^ 

r^PP^*^  iRajmahal  and  Miiadeva, }■  11.000 


: 


-13,000 


Vindhyan 
Series. 

Transition  or 
Sub-Metamor- 

phic  Rocks. 
Meiamorphic 

or  Gneissic 


fPanchet, 
Lower  •<  Damuda  :  Raniganj  or  Eamthi,  ironstone  shales  and  Barakar, 

L  (Karharbari  and  Talchir, 

(  TBhanrer  (Bundair) ~\ 

JUpper<Rewa,     ^^. !>  12,000 

J  i,  Kaunur  (Kvmore), ) 

\  Lower     Eumool,  Bhima,  Sone,  Semri, '      2,000  ? 

I  Upper     Gwalior,  Cuddapah,  and  Kaladgi  series, [     20,000 

i  Lower  i^ii'^a"  ;  Champanir  beds ;  Arvali ;  Malani  beds ;  transition  rocks  oil 
^liower  -^    p^jy^  ^^  Shillong  (the  kst  extra-Peninsular), 

>  Gneiss,  granitoid,  and  schistose  rooks,  etc.,     . 


'} 


The  following  is  the  succession  of  the  more  important  fossiliferous  peninsular  rooks  :  - 


Caenoaoic. 


Mesozoic. 


PalsDOEoio.   ' 


Peninsular  Bocks. 

High-level  laterite, 
r  Upper  Dekhan  traps, 
Dekhan        Middle  traps, 
Traps.      ■  Lower  traps, 

Jnfra-trappeans  or  Lameta, . 
r  Jubbulpur  and  Cutch, 
I  Mahadeva  and  Rajmahal, 
Gondwana.  <  Panchet, 
I  Damuda, 
iTalohir,       .        .        . 


Supposed  Marine  EquivatenU, 


Indian. 
Nummulitic, 

(Arialur, 
<  Trichinopoly, 
(Bagh  beds,  Utatur, 
CUmia  and  Katrol, 
(Chan  and  Paoh'ham, 


Ear^«an. 
Middle  Booene. 
Lower  Eocene. 
Upper  chaUc 
Lower  chalk. 
Upper  greensand. 

Jurassic. 

Triaaiic. 

Upper  Palsowie.  ? 


Classified  List  of  Formations  in  Bztra-Peninsular  Territories  of  British  India. 
Recent  and  Post-Tertdary.— AUuvial  and  lake  deposits ;  sub-Himalayan  high-level  gravels. 
Pliocene. —Upper  Manchars  of  Sind ;  upper  and  middle  Siwalika  of  sub-HimaJayas,  Panjab,  etc. :  MammaUferoai 
deposits  of  Western  Tibet ;  Dehing  group  of  Assam ;  fossU-wood  deposits  of  Pegu. 
J.— Lower  Manchars  and  Gaj  of  Sind ;  Murree  beds  (in  part);  Nahan ;  Tipam  grrop  of  Asam :  Pten 
group  of  Burma.  »      r       o-     r  »     -o 
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Miocene.- 


GEOMYDA. 


GERBILLUS  INDICUS. 


Eocene. 


/Ujnper  — Nftri  groQ|>  of  Bind ;  KaMuli  and  Dagahai  groups  of  sub-Himala^. 
ilfidcife— Nammolitic  limestone  of  Sind,  Pan  jab,  Assam,  Burma,  etc. ;  Khirthi 


Khirtharof  Sind :  Subathu 


I  of  sub-Himalayas ;  Indus  or  Shiugo  beds  of  Western  Tibet ;  coal  measures  of  Assam  ? 

\Lower  — Ranikot  beds  of  Sind  ;  lower  nummulites  of  Salt  Range. 


'Upper  • 


Cretaceous. 


Juraiflic. 


Trias.      - 


-Dekhan  trap  ;  Cardita  Beaumonti  beds  and  cretaceous  sandstones  of  Sind ;  olive  fi^up 
of  Panjab  Salt  Range  ;  Disang  group  of  Assam ;  upper  cretaceous  of  Khassya  &lls ; 
Kegnds  beds  of  Burma  {N,B.  Some  of  these  formations  may  in  part  be  Eocene). 
JtricUfe— Hm^uritic  limestone  of  Sind ;  cretaceous  beds  of  Mount  Sirban  in  Hazara,  and  of  Kohat ; 
Chikkim  beds  of  N.  W.  Himalayas ;  cretaceous  beds  of  Assam  in  part ;  Mai*i  group  of 
Burma? 
Lower  or  Neooomian  beds  in  Chiehali  beds,  Salt  Range. 

I  'Upper  — Salt  Range ;  Gieumal  and  Spiti  beds  of  Northern  Panjab  and  N.  W.  Himalayas. 
•<  Middle — Variegated  group  of  Salt  Range ;  part  of  Spiti  shales  in  N.  W.  Himalayas. 
Jjower  or  Xia#— Upper  Tagling  limestone  of  N.  W.  Hmfialayas  ;  Sylhet  trap. 

'  Upper^  including  Rhcetic — Lower  Tagling  limestone  of  N.  W.  Himalayas ;  Nerinaea  beds  of  Mount 
Sirban,  Hazara;    Para  limestone  of   N.W.   Himalaya;   beds  with  Megalodon  and 
Dicerocardium  at  Mount  Sirban,  Hazara. 
Middle — Salt  Range  ?  lilang  series  of  N.  W.  Himalayas,  and  Kashmir.     Axial  group  of  Burma. 
L  Lower  — Geratite  beds  of  Salt  Range ;  infra-Triassio  of  Hazara  in  part  ? 
Permian  and  Carboniferous. — Salt  Range  carboniferous  limestone ;  Bamudas  of  Sikldm  and  Bhutan  ?  infra- 
Triassic  of  Hazara ;  Krol  Umestone  of  Pir  Panjal  ?  Krol  limestone  and  infra-KroI  of  Western 
Himalayas ;  Kuling  series  of  N.W.  Himalayas  and  Kashmir ;  Moulmein  group  of  Burma. 
Silurian. — Obelus  beds  of  Salt  Range ;  Attock  slates  of  Upper  Panjab  ?  slates  and  trans  of  Pir  Panjal  and 

Kashmir  ?  Muth  and  Bhabeh  series  of  N.  W.  Himalayas ;  Blaini  and  infra-Blami  of  Simla  area  ? 
Infra-SUurian. — Salt  marl  of  Salt  Rau^  ?  gneiss  of  Pir  Panjal  and  Ladakh ;  upper  gneiss  of  Zanskar  range ; 
Shillong  series  of  Assam  Hills^  Mergui  group  ? 
Lower  or  Central  Gneiss  of  Himalayas ;  GneiBs  of  Assam  and  Burma. 
— GeoL  Manual^  L  xiii. 

6E0MYDA,  a  genus  of  the  C&taphracta,  or 
shielded  reptiles,  the  order  Chelonia  and  family 
Gesmydidse.  G.  Bealii,  grandis,  mutica,  nigricans, 
Reeveflii,  spinosa,  spengleri,  and  tricarinata,  occur 
in  S.£.  Asia.    See  Reptiles. 

GEOPHILUS  FULGENS,  a  luminous  centipede. 

GEOPHILUS  NICOBARICUS  is  the  Columba 
Nicobarica  of  Latham,  the  C.  Gallus  of  Wagler. 
It  inhabits  the  isles  of  Nicobar,  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  many  of  the  Moluccas. 

GEORGE  ibn  BACTISHUA,  a  native  of 
Khorasan,  a  physician  celebrated  for  his  skill  in 
medicine  and  for  his  proficiency  in  the  Persian 
language.  He  was  educated  at  the  medical  school 
at  Nesabur  or  Jondisabur.  He  was  sent  to  serve 
under  the  Khalif-ul-Mansur,  and  at  whose  request 
he  translated  several  books  on  medicine.  His  son 
Gabriel  was  physician  to  Harun-ur-Rashid. 

GEORGIA,  a  Russian  province  extending  from 
lat.  89°  to  44**  N.,  and  long.  87*°  to  60°  E.,  con- 
aiflting,  with  the  exception  of  Daghistan,  of  all 
RosBian  teiritory  S.  of  the  Caucasus.  It  is  417 
miles  long,  280  miles  broad,  and  with  an  area  of 
56,007  s^^uare  miles ;  population  above  a  million. 
Its  divisions  are  Abasia,  Baku,  Daghistan,  Erivan, 
Guria,  Immeritia,  Kakhetia,  Karal^h,  Kartelinia, 
Kuba,Mingrelia,LesgiBtan ,and  Shervan.  The  rivers 
are  the  Anis  and  Kur,  with  tributaries.  Georgia 
ia  called  by  the  Persians  Gurgistan,  and  by  we 
Turks  Gurtshi.  The  last  reigning  king  ceaed  it 
to  Russia  on  his  death,  which  happened  in  1800, 
and  in  1802  it  was  made  a  Russian  government 
The  hills  of  Greorgia  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak, 
ash,  beech,  chestnut,  walnut,  and  elm,  encircled  with 
vines,  growing  perfectly  wild,  but  producing  vast 
quantities  of  grapes.  Cotton,  rice,  wheat,  millet, 
hemp,  and  flax,  are  raised  on  the  plains.  The  valleys 
afford  the  finest  pasturage,  the  mountains  abound 
in  minerals,  and  the  climate  is  healthy.  Georgian 
women  have  fine  dark  large  eyes,  very  regular 
features,  and  a  pleasing  mild  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. The  dress  of  Uie  higher  ranks  is  splendid, 
and  carefully  adjusted.  The  Greorgian  dance  con- 
sists of  feats  of  activity,  and  strange  and  inelegant 
contortions  of  the  limbs,  sitting  down  on  tlieir 
heels,  and  hopping  about  in  that  position. — 
PorUr'g  Travels,  i.  p.  123. 
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GERANIACE^,  the  geranium  tribe,  largely 
cultivated  as  flowering  plants.  They  are  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  which  ought  to  be  kept  some- 
what dry  till  they  root  The  root  of  G.  I^palense, 
SwLy  is  called  Rowil  and  Bband ;  it  grows  in  tho 
Himalayas,  and  is  said  to  be  astringent,  and  useful 
in  diseases  of  the  kidneys. — Powell;  VoigL 

GERARD,  two  brothers,  one  a  medical,  the 
other  a  military,  officer  in  the  Bengal  army,  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  researches  into 
the  physical  geography  of  the  Himalaya.  Dr. 
Gerard  wrote  an  account  of  Kanawar.  He  accom- 
panied Lieut,  (afterwards  Sir  Alexander)  Bumes 
tor  a  great  part  of  the  road,  in  his  travels  in  Cen- 
tral Asia.  Captain  Alexander  Gerard  of  the 
Bengal  Engineers  was  employed  in  surveying  the 
Hinudayas,  which  he  ascended  to  the  height  of 
19,600  feet.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in 
Central  India.  His  Account  of  Kanawur,  edited 
by  George  Lloyd,  appeared  in  London  in  1841. 

GERARDINIALESCHENAULTIANA.  Dene. 
A  tree  in  the  central  province  of  Ceylon,  at  5000 
to  6000  feet— rA«7. 

GERARDINIA  ZEYLANICA.    Dene. 
Urtica  heterophyUa,  BoaA,  |  GsM-kahambiUya,  Singh. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Ceylon. 
—Thw.  Zeyl,  p.  269. 

GERBILLUS  INDICUS.  Blyth.  Jerboa  rat 
G.  Hardwickii,  Qrap.  \  G.  Ouvieri,  Waterhouie, 

Jhenka  Indur,  .  .  BsNO.  Yeri  yelka  of  Waddabs. 
Billa  ilei, .  .  .  .  Can.  Tel  yelka  of  .  .  Yenadi. 
Huma  Mas, .    .    .  Hind. 

The  India  jerboa  rat  of  all  India  and  Ceylon  is 
of  the  family  Muride.  The  jerboa  are  field  rats 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  with  small  fore  limbs  and  well- 
developed  hinder  limbs,  with  slender  form  and 
large  eyes.  The  colour  is  always  of  uniform 
bright  fawn.  The  incisors  are  always  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  the  eyes  very  large  and  fuU,  the 
tail  longer  than  the  body.  A  large  adult  male 
measured, — length  of  body,  7  inches ;  of  tail,  S^ ; 
of  head,  2^ ;  of  ear,  ^ ;  of  fore  foot,  ^ ;  of  hind 
foot,  2.  Weight,  6^  oz.  They  are  said  to  be  very 
prolific,  bringing  forth  16  to  20  at  a  birth,  but 
this  seems  an  exaggeration,  and  the  litter  probably 
seldom  exceeds  12.  It  is  the  common  prey  of  foxes, 
owls,  snakes.  Lives  in  numerous  societies,  making 


OERMAN. 


OHAD8L 


extensive  btirrowB  in  the  red  grayelljr  soil  of  the 
Malnaad,  generally  in  or  near  the  root  of  shrubs 
or  bushes.  The  entrances,  which  are  numerous, 
are  small,  from  which  the  passage  descends  with 
a  rapid  slope  for  two  or  three  feet,  then  runs  along 
horizontally,  and  sends  off  branches  in  different 
directions.  These  galleries  generally  terminate 
in  chambers  from  half  a  foot  to  a  foot  in  width, 
containing  a  bed  of  dried  grass.  Sometimes  one 
chamber  communicates  with  another,  furnished 
in  like  manner,  whilst  others  appear  to  be  deserted, 
and  the  entrances  closed  with  day.  The  centre 
chamber  in  one  burrow  that  was  opened  was  very 
large,  which  the  Waddars  attributed  to  its  being 
the  common  apartment,  and  said  that  the  females 
occupy  the  smaller  ones  with  their  young.  They 
do  not  hoard  their  food,  but  issue  from  their 
burrows  in  the  evening,  and  run  and  hop  about, 
sitting  on  their  hind  legs  to  look  round,  making 
astonishing  leaps,  and  on  the  slightest  alarm 
flying  into  the&  holes.  The  Wad<£Lrs  eat  this 
species.  Another  species,  G.  erythrourus,  Jerdon, 
inhabits  the  Indian  desert  west  of  the  Jumna, 
Hurriana,  and  adjacent  districts. — Jerdon. 

OERMAN,  a  race  in  central  and  northern 
Europe,  who  form,  with  the  Irish,  English,  Scotch, 
Persians,  Aryan  Hindus,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  part 
of  the  great  Iranian  family.  Philologists  admit  a 
Germanic  family  of  languages. 

GERMANES,  a  sect  of  ascetics  mentioned  by 
Megasti^enes,  supposed  to  have  been  Buddhists. 
See  Sarmanes. 

GERRA  or  Grerrha  was  in  ancient  times  a  great 
emporium  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  ruins  are  to 
be  seen  at  the  inmost  recess  of  the  deep  and  narrow 
bay,  at  the  month  of  which  are  the  islands  of 
Bahrein. 

GERU.  Hind.  Red  earth,  ochre.  The  earths 
and  clays  met  with  in  the  Panjab  bazars  are,— 

Gem,  a  hard,  red,  laminated  earth,  sometimes 
used  in  dyeing ;  school  teachers  grind  it  up  with 
water,  and  teach  to  write  with  it  on  wooden  slates. 
It  is  used  medicinally  in  India. 

Gil-i-khardya  is  a  variety  of  Gem. 

Gil-i-abrorshi  or  GiM-farsi  is  a  {ylnk  clay,  hard, 
but  less  brittle  and  paler  than  Gil-i-irmani. 

Gil-i-makhtum,  a  variegated  earth,  deep  red 
and  pure  white,  soft  and  irregular;  it  contains 
elay,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Gil-i-irmani  difPera  little  from  Gem  and  Geri. 
It  is  a  rough,  red,  brittle  earth,  occurring  in 
laminated  mawes,  used  as  a  colour,  and  also 
medicinally.  It  is  the  representative  of  the  Bolus 
Armeniaous,  onoe  so  celebrated  as  a  European 
medicine. 

GETJE,  an  ancient  race,  supposed  by  Professor 
Wilson  to  be  the  Sacae.  Dr.  Jamieson  proves  satis- 
factorily that  the  Gete,  Scythians,  and  Thracians 
were  the  same  people,  and  that  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, if  not  certain,  that  the  Get«e  and  Goths 
were  the  same  people.  On  the  northern  side  of 
the  Danube,  opposite  to  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  Scythians,  and  in  the  angle  forming  a  part  of 
Thrace,  there  was  a  small  nation  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  who  bore  the  name  of  Getee.  The 
M assageia  and  Getse  seem  gradually  to  hare 
advanced  from  their  ancient  limits  into  the  more 
fertile  districts  of  Asia.  And  all  the  lower  and 
middle  parts  of  the  western  boundanr  of  the 
Indus  went  bv  the  name  of  Indo-Scythia.  The 
Scythians,  chiefly  the  Getse,  had  expelled  the 


Greeks,  and  re-peopled  it  with  colonies  of  their 
own  nation.  The  Gretae  were  the  bravest  and 
most  just  of  all  the  Scythians,  and  continued  to 
preserve  this  character  in  their  new  posseniou. 
Gete,  Jut,  Jit,  and  Takshak  races,  which  occopj 
places  amongst  the  36  royal  races  of  India,  are  aU 
from  the  region  of  Sakatai  or  Chaditai.  Regard- 
ing their  earliest  migrations  the  Puranas  haiash 
certain  points  of  information,  and  of  their  invaaoos 
in  more  modem  times  the  histories  of  Mafamiid 
of  Ghazni  and  of  Timor  abundantly  acquaint  qbl 
If  we  examine  the  political  limits  of  the  great 
Getic  nation  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  six  caitories 
before  Christ,  we  find  them  little  circumscribed 
in  power  on  the  rise  of  Timor,  though  twenty 
centuries  had  elapsed.  At  this  period  (a.d.  1330), 
under  Timur,  the  last  prince  of  Getic  nee,  the 
kingdom  of  Chaghtai  was  bounded  on  thewert 
by  the  Dhasht-i-Kapchak,  and  on  the  sooth  I7 
the  Jaxartes  or  Jihun,  on  which  river  the  Getie 
khan  had  his  capital.  Khojend,  Tashkaad,  Ootnr, 
Cyropolis,  and  the  most  northern  of  the  Alexandria 
cities,  were  within  the  bounds  of  Chaghtai  From 
the  mountains  of  Joud  to  the  shores  of  Maknn, 
and  along  the  Ganges,  the  Jit  is  now  widdf 
^read.  The  TVikshak  or  Takiuk  may  probahiy  be 
discovered  in  the  Tajak,  still  in  his  ancient  hamli, 
the  Transoxiana  and  Chorasmia  of  clasflie  anthon,- 
the  Mawar-ul-Nahr  of  the  Persians ;  the  Taan, 
Turkistan,  or  Tocharisthan  of  native  geograpl^, 
the  abode  of  the  Tachaii,  Takshak,  or  Toonhta 
invaders  of  India,  described  in  the  Pursnss  and 
existing  inscriptions.  The  Getes  had  kmg  main- 
tained their  independence  when  Tomyris  (tended 
their  liberty  against  Cyrus.  Driven  in  mcomm 
wars  across  the  Sutlej,  they  long  preserved  their 
ancient  habits  as  desultory  cavaliers,  under  the 
Jit  leader  of  Lahore,  in  pastoral  oonmimiitieB  ia 
Bikanir,  the  Indian  desert,  and  elsewhere,  though 
they  have  lost  sight  of  their  early  history.  The 
transition  from  pastoral  to  agricultural  purmits  ii 
but  short,  and  the  descendant  of  the  nomadic  Gete 
of  Transoxiana  is  now  the  best  husbandman  o& 
the  plains  of  Hindustan,  but  during  the  reheiliai 
and  mutiny  of  1857  they  marched  boldly  under 
British  leaders  to  aid  in  restoring  order.  AA  mt 
the  term  applied  to  the  Gete,  Yent,  or  Jut,  whes 
they  invaded  Scandinavia  and  founded  Jntiand.— 
Tod's  Rajasfhan;  Pennon  fa  Hindoostm;  C^{^y< 
Hindustan ;  Recherches  sur  les  Lanffues  Tarlaret; 
Kennedy  on  the  Origin  of  Languages, 

GHADA  or  Ghur-Kudd.  Abab.  A  thonif 
bush.  Its  succulent  leaves  l^e  the  fevoarite 
fodder  of  the  camel  of  Arabia.  It  grows  4  or  5 
feet  high,  has  a  reddish  stem  and  green  iedy 
leaves. — Lady  Anne  Blunt, 

GHADI.  Mahr.  a  Sodra  attendant  on  a  vfllace 
temple. 

GHADIR.  Arab.  A  fanatical  practiee  of  SUik 
Mahomedans  of  India  on  the  18th  of  0Qtf|a, 
when  three  images  of  dough,  filled  with  hooey, «» 
made  to  represent  Abubdor,  Umar,  andUflMSi 
which  are  stuck  with  kntves,  and  the  hco^ 
sipped,  as  typical  of  the  blood  of  these  ^M 
wnom  they  regard  usurpers.  The  httAxfA  iga«»w 
from  Ghadir,  a  pool,— Mahomed,  it  is  a^  hsfte 
declared  Ali  his  suceeflsor  at  aplaee  fAA  Cftfc*^ 
Khom,  a  watering^pla^  for  eannmt  hdf  heMtft 
Mecca  and  Medina. — W^son. 

GHADSI  or  GarsL  Mabr.  Ti^ftflit  BwairfM^ 
said  to  be  descendants  of  the  raoe  who  (txwmf 
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inhabited  the  great  soathern  foreat,  the  Danda- 
karanya.    They  are  Tillage  pipers  and  drummers. 

QHAFFAH  or  QufFa,  the  burying  alive  of  a 

6HAQGAR,  a  riyer  in  the  Panjab  and  Raj- 
patana.  It  risea  among  the  Himalayan  slopes  m 
the  natm  state  of  Nahan  or  Sinnor  (lat.  SO""  41' 
N.,  long.  77°  14'  £.).  In  ancient  times  the  lower 
portion  of  the  riyer  appears  to  have  borne  the 
name  of  its  confinent,  uie  Saraswati  or  Sarsati, 
which  joins  the  main  stream  in  Patiala  territory. 
At  present,  however,  eveiy  village  through  whi^ 
the^  stream  passes  has  diverted  a  portion  of  its 
waters  for  irrigatiaQ.-»/mp.  G<iz. 

GH AGK A.  Hnn>.  A  pettiooat  of  Meo  women ; 
a  skirt  worn  by  women  from  Malwa,  Gnjerat, 
Katl^war,  and  Outch,  also  by  Purbhu  girls  in 
Bombay,  fastened  by  a  band  round  the  waist,  and 
reaching  the  ankles.  Tlie  ghagra  and  choli  are 
compsratively  modem  innovations,  adopted  by 
Hinaa  and  Jain  women  from  the  Mahomedans. 
In  the  south  of  India  and  in  Bnrma,it  is  the  popular 
belief  that  women  were  made  to  bare  thehr  bressts 
to  allure  the  male  population ;  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  till  the  conquest  of  India  by  the  Mahomedans, 
made-ap  wparel  was  unknown.  Rajput  ladies 
have  only  tuee  articles  of  pamre,— ^the  ghagra  or 
pettiooat,  the  kanchi  or  corset,  and  do-pati  or 
scarf.  The  fashion  varies  in  each  province  and 
tribe,  though  the  texture  and  materials  are  every- 
where the  same, — cotton  in  summer,  and  quilted 
chintz  or  broadcloth  in  winter. — Toifa  Rajaatkan, 

GHAIAS-nd-DIN-bin-HUMAM-ud-DIN  Is 
known  by  his  takhallus  or  literary  name,  Khond- 
amir.  His  book  is  entitled  Habib-us-sayar-fi 
afrad-ul-bashar,  the  curious  part  of  the  lives  of 
illustrious  men.  It  is  a  history  which  he  had 
extracted  from  that  which  his  father  Mirkhond 
had  composed  and  entitled  Rauzat-us-Safa,  but 
to  which  he  made  augmentations.  He  dedicated 
this  book  to  the  secretary  of  state  belonging 
to  the  king  of  Persia,  Shah  Ismail  Safavi,  who 
gave  him  the  name  of  Habib-Ullah ;  and  for 
that  reason  the  book  had  the  name  of  Habib 
given  it  in  the  year  a.i>.  1508,  Hijira  927,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  xn.  He  was  also  aathor  of 
another  book,  entitled  Khulasat-ul-Akhbar,  or  The 
Cream  of  Histories,  which  he  completed  about 
A.H.  900.  Khondamir's  last  work  was  the  Hnroa- 
ynn  Namah,  which  he  finished  a.h.  940.  He  was 
bom  at  Herat  about  a.h.  880  (a.d.  U76),  and 
died  A.H.  941  (a.d.  1584-85).  At  his  death  his 
title  was  Amir-i-Akhbar,  Prince  of  News.-- AuCory 
of  Otngkiz  Khan,  p.  422 ;  Elliot,  H.  of  India, 

GHAIR.    Arab.    Without. 

Ghair  Mulazim,  as  opposed  to  Mulazhn,  persons 
in  the  villages  of  the  Panjab  who  help  the  fSumers, 
bat  are  not  reguhu-ly  hired  oultivaton. 

Ghatr-Mahdi,  a  Mahomedan  sect  who  believe 
that  the  imam  Mahdi  has  come  to  the  worid  and 
gone.  The  words  mean,  without,  or  deprived  of, 
Mahdi.    SeeElias;  Mahomedan. 

GHAKKAR,  a  Soythic  raoe  Inhabiting  the 
bocnks  of  the  Indus.  The  Ghakkar  was  a  warlike 
tribe  in  the  time  of  Mahmud  of  Ghaini,  inhabitfaig 
the  Salt  n&nge  or  Johd  mountains,  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Behnt  (]Hydaspes).  The  Moghul, 
and  subsequently  the  Daurani,  failed  to  master 
them,  but  the  Sikh  rulers,  after  having  been 
frequently  foiled,  at  length   nominally  aooom 
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plished  their  subjugation  by  stirring  up  internal 
xactioii,  and  by  the  perpetration  of  acts  of  oruelty 
and  treachery  (Rec.  Govt,  of  India).  The 
Ghakkar  opposed  Mahmud ;  in  1205  they  ravaged 
the  Panjab  to  the  gates  of  Lahore ;  in  1206  they 
stabbed  the  Mahomedan  sultan  in  his  tent. 
They  were  converted  to  Mahomedanism,  and  in 
1525  submitted  to  Baber,  in  return  for  a  grant  of 
country.  During  the  next  two  centuries  they 
rendei^d  great  services  to  the  Moghul  dynasty 
against  the  Afghan  usurpers,  and  rose  to  high 
inflnence  in  the  Panjab.  They  were  driven  from 
the  plains  by  the  Sikhs  in  1765  A.D.,  but  ^ey 
maintained  their  independence  on  the  Murree 
Hills  till  1830,  when  they  were  crushed  after  a 
bloody  struggle.  In  1849,  Rawal  Pindi,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Panjab,  fell  to  the  British,  but  the 
Ghakkar  revolted  four  years  afterwards,  and 
threatened  Murree  as  late  as  1857.  They  now 
number  only  10,153  souki,  described  as  a  ^^ 
spirited  race,  gentlemen  in  ancestry,  and  bearing 
and  clinging  under  all  reverses  to  the  traditions 
of  noble  blood. 

At  an  early  period  of  history  they  were  given 
to  infanticide.  It  was  a  custom^  says  Feriihta, 
'  as  soon  as  a  female  child  was  bom,  to  carry  her 
to  the  market-place,  and  there  prodaim  aloud, 
holding  the  child  in  one  hand,  and  a  knife  in  the 
other,  that  any  one  wanting  a  wife  might  have 
her,  otiierwise  she  was  immolated.'  By  this 
means  they  had  more  men  than  women,  which 
occasioned  the  custom  of  several  husbands  to  one 
wife.  When  any  one  husband  visited  her,  she 
set  np  a  mark  at  the  door,  which,  being  observed 
by  the  others,  they  with^w  till  the  edcnal  was 
removed.  They  continued  polyandric  tiS  Saber's 
time.  The  Ghakkar  are  supposed  to  be  the 
desooidants  of  the  mountaineers  whose  chief 
Ambisaces  sent  ambassadors  with  presents  to 
Alexander.  Baber  writes  the  name  Guker,  iMit  it 
is  also  written  Ghnka  and  Khaka. — Tod'a  Rajaa^ 
than,  L  p.  686 ;  Imp.  Qaz.  iv.  p.  278. 

GHAMETA,  a  subdivision  of  the  Kurmi  tribe. 

GHANA  or  Ghani.  Mahb.  A  heap  of  grain 
which  the  mistress  of  a  house  places  on  a  mortar, 
to  be  given  to  a  Brahman  at  the  Makara  San- 
kranti,  or  the  sun's  entrance  into  Capricorn. —  W. 

GHANGHO  in  Gujerat,  matmaken. 

GHANTA.  HiMD.  A  clock,  a  gong,  an  hour. 
Ghanta  bajana,  to  strike  the  hour. 

GHAKTARAYAMU.  Samsk.  Grotalaria,  ap. 
This,  like  the  Telugn  name  Gilaka  chettu,  is  a 
generic  term  signifving  '  rattle,'  from  the  sound 
of  the  seeds  in  the  dry  legume. 

GHAO.  Hind.  A  wound,  an  ulcer;  hence 
Ghaeja(?),  GuJ.,  the  viUage  barber  and  barber« 
surgeon. 

GHAR.  Pebs.  White  quartz,  white  oamelian ; 
ice,  hail ;  also,  Arab.,  a  cava 

GHAR.  MoNOOU  The  hand.  It  is  the  San- 
skrit Kar,  the  Hindi  Gar,  and  Greek  Kheir. 

GHAR-BASATH  is  the  revisiting,  bv  a  newly^ 
married  Hindu  womui,  of  her  parents'  house.  II 
she  do  not  return  within  eight  days,  she  cannot 
do  so  tiil  after  a  year. 

GHARI,  a  water  dook,  a  clepsydra,  a  brass 
gong;  a  division  of  time,  about  twenty -four 
minutes.  Gharial,  a  watcdi;  hence  Ghariali,  a 
gong-striker. 

GHARI.  Mahb.  Ghadi.  A  Sudra  attendant 
on  a  temple,  oorvesponding  with  a  Gorara 


GHARIAL. 


GHAZI. 


GHARIAL  18  the  Gavialis  Gangeticus,  the 
narrow-beaked  crocodile  of  the  Ganges,  BuppoBed 
to  be  the  largest  of  the  living  sauriana  The 
measurement  of  the  largest  mentioned  hj  Messrs. 
Dumeril  and  Bibron  is  given  at  5  metres  40 
centimetres  (17  feet  8  inches).     See  Reptilia. 

GHARILPIT,  about  8  miles  S.  of  Palunshah, 
in  the  Hyderabad  country.  Garnets  occur  here 
in  the  detritus  of  a  granitic  rock,  penetrated  by 
trap  dykes,  and  composed  of  mica,  garnets,  kyan- 
ite,  quartz,  and  felspar.  Dr.  Voysey  states  that 
the  precious  garnets  are  found  at  the  depth  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  the  alluvium  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock. 

GHARRA.  HiHD.  An  anglazed  earthen  water- 
pot  ;  hence  Ghar-nai,  a  raft  supported  on  pots. 

GHARRA  RIVER,  the  modern  Panjabi  name 
applied  to  the  united  streams  of  the  Beas  and 
Sutlej,  from  their  confluence  at  Endrisa  to  their 
junction  with  the  Chenab.  Below  this  the  whole 
river  takes  the  name  of  Panjnud. 

GHARSI,  in  the  Mahratta  country,  a  tribe  of 
musicians. 

GHASAL.  Arab.  Mahomedans  have  two  kinds 
of  ablution  or  lustration, — the  Ghasal  or  legal  wash- 
ings for  all  classes,  after  any  kind  of  bodily  un- 
cleanness,  such  as  the  poUutio  noctuma,  menses, 
coitus,  or  childbirth,  for  imtil  purified  it  is  un- 
lawful to  eat,  pray,  touch  the  Koran,  or  go  to  the 
mosque.  If  the  legal  Ghasal  be  not  needed, 
nevertheless,  before  prayer,  the  Wazu  or  washing 
in  a  prescribed  manner  of  the  face,  hands,  and 
feet,  IB  indispensable.  It  occupies  two  or  three 
minutes.  The  Wazu  is  only  needed  when  any 
minor  cause  of  impurity,  as  in  performing  the 
natural  functions,  has  occurred.  Where  water  is 
not  to  be  had,  the  Teyammum,  or  rubbing  the 
lace,  legs,  and  hands  with  fine  dust  or  dry  sand, 
suffices. 

GHASI,  a  servile  race  in  Central  India.  Wher- 
ever there  are  Kol  there  are  Ghasi,  and  though 
evidently  of  an  entirely  different  origin,  they  have 
been  so  long  associated  that  they  are  a  recognised 
class  in  the  Kol  tradition  of  creation,  which 
assigns  to  them  a  thriftless  career,  and  diescribes 
them  as  living  on  leavings  or  on  charity.  There 
are  not  fewer  than  60,000  Ghasi  in  the  Kol 
countries.  Their  favourite  employment  is  that  of 
musicians.  No  ceremony  can  take  place,  or  great 
man  move,  without  the  accompaniment  of  their 
discordant  instrumentB— drums,  kettledrums,  hidf- 
drums,  and  huge  horns — ^to  proclaim  the  event. — 
Dalton,  Ethnol.  ofBeng,  p.  325. 

GHASI  DAS  was  a  Ghamar  or  leather-worker, 
who  lived  in  Ch'hatiqgarh  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century.  He  withdrew  himself  for  six 
months  into  the  forest,  and  when  he  returned  he 
urged  the  people  of  his  caste  to  renounce  the 
worship  of  idols,  and  worship  only  the  Sad'h 
nam  or  true  name.  He  died  in  a.d.  1850,  and 
his  son,  who  succeeded  to  the  office  of  leader,  was 
murdered  in  1860  by  Rajputs,  whom  he  had 
offended.  The  murdmd  man's  place  was  taken 
nominally  by  his  son,  but  really  by  his  brother, 
Agur  Das.  The  sect  is  now  split  into  two  great 
factions,  those  who  smoke  tobacco,  and  those 
who  deem  it  to  have  been  prohibited  by  Ghasi 
Das.  At  the  time  of  the  census  of  1871,  the 
number  of  the  sect  in  the  Central  Provinces  was 
266,000. 

GHAT.    Hind.    A  term  employed  in  India  to 


designate  a  ferry  or  landing  place  on  a  river,  or  a 
quay  or  wharf ;  also  a  range  of  hills,  or  the  scarped 
wall  of  a  table-land,  or  the  defile  or  pass  leading 
through  such.  The  Western  Ghats  or  Syfaadn 
range  extend  from  the  valley  of  the  Tapti  to  the 
gap  of  Palghat,  a  distance  of  800  miles.  Thej 
are  clothed  with  dense  forests,  with  few  inhabit- 
ants. The  coast-line  from  the  sea  to  their  base 
is  generally  flat  and  low,  with  occasional  spun  or 
solitary  hills,  but  the  ghats  rise  abruptly,  ahnoet 
scarped,  to  an  average  height  of  3000  feet  Pnr- 
undar  is  4472,  and  Mahabalesh war  4700.  Mathenn 
is  a  projecting  spur.  The  Eastern  Ghats  extend 
f r(Kn  Orissa  to  Coimbatore,  along  the  eastern  or 
Coromandel  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  at 
distances  of  50  to  150  miles  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  They  are  steep,  and  well  dothed  with 
forests.  The  country  lymg  between  them  and  the 
sea  is  low,  scarcely  rising  a^ve  a  hundredf  eetabore 
the  sea.  Towns,  as  Hinginghat  in  lat  20°  S4'  N., 
and  Palghat  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula,  have 
their  names  from  the  passes;  and  Hindus  speek 
of  Bala-ghat  and  Paen-ghat,  above  or  bek>w  the 
Eastern  Ghats.  The  chief  paases  in  the  weetem 
range  are  the  Thul,  fihor,  and  Ram  Ghats. 

In  Rajputana,  Antri  means  a  defile,  a  tract  sor- 
rounded  by  mountains.  The  Ajitri  of  Mewar  is 
fertilized  by  the  Brahmani,  which  joins  the  Chun- 
bal  after  a  course  of  thirty  mOes  through  a  sin- 
gularly diversified  country. 

The  Ghatiya  is  a  Brahman  who  attends  at 
ghats  where  Hindu  pilgrims  bathe,  to  take  can 
of  their  dothes,  and  supply  sandal,  flowers,  etc 
He  exacts  certain  fees  as  a  right,  denoandDg 
imprecations  on  any  who  resist  his  ezactiona 
These  people  sometimes  repair  to  a  distance  to 
escort  pilgrims  to  their  places  of  ablution. 

Ghat-manjhi,  is  a  ferryman ;  also  a  man  who 
regulates  the  hire  of  boats,  supplies,  etc. 

Ghatwal,  a  guard  of  the  passes  in  the  moon- 
tains  of  Bengal. 

GHATAK  or  Ghataki^in  Bengal,  matchmaken, 
men  or  women. 

GHATA-KARPARA,  one  of  the  nine  leaned 
men  of  the  court  of  Vikramaditya-^Dorwi. 

GHATATOP.  Mahr.  A  covered  conveyance, 
and  framed  for  concealing  a  woman. 

GHATICA.  Samsk.  An  Indian  hour,  twenty- 
four  minutes  European  time.  Ghatka-patia,  a 
depsydra.    See  Danda. 

GHAT  WAN,  in  Bengal,  a  man  of  a  low  caite, 
frequently  a  predial  slave. 

GHAZA.  Arab.  In  Mahomedanism,  an  ex- 
pedition against  infidels.  The  term  Ghaii  is 
applied  to  those  who  fight  for  their  rdigion  to 
the  death ;  also  a  gallant  soldier ;  a  hera 

GHAZ AL.  Arab.  In  Persian  poetry,  an  ode. 
It  should  consist  of  not  less  than  five,  or  more 
than  eighteen,  couplets,  tiie  last  line  of  each 
couplet  tenninating  in  the  same  letter  of  the 
alphabet  The  two  first  lines  of  the  ode  ihjne 
together,  after  which  every  alternate  line;  and 
the  last  verse  always  contains  the  takhallua,  the 
assumed  literaiy  name  of  the  poet.  A  P^'^^^ 
the  subjects  of  love  and  wine,  interaperaed  with 
moral  and  satirical  observations. 

GHAZAN,  son  of  Kai-Khatu,  and  nqdiew  of 
Kablai  Khan,  succeeded  to  his  father's  tfinoe  » 
A.D.  1295.  He  was  a  brave  sddier  and  aUs 
statesman. 

GHAZI.    Pebs.,Hini>.    A  ilahomedan  soldier 
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GHAZI  MIYAN. 


GHAZNI. 


fighting  for  his  faith ;  a  religions  warrior ;  one  who 
h&B  slam  an  infidel.  Properly  speaking,  a  man 
becomes  a  Ghazi  only  in  war  against  unbelievers 
(Ki^),  such  as  Christians,  Jews,  and  idolaters,  as 
Hindns,  Buddhists,  etc  The  Sunni  of  Central 
Asia  consider  Shiah  Mahomedans  as  unbelieyers, 
and  enslave  them.  The  Othoman  Turks  have  never 
recognised  this  theory,  considering  the  Persians 
as  only  heretics  (Rafiz,  Mulhid). — P,  Arminius 
Vambery,  Bokhara^  p.  351. 

GHAZI  MIYAN,  a  Mahomedan  saint  in  high 
repute  with  the  agricultural  and  lower  classes  of 
the  N.W.  Provinces,  except  in  Dehli,  and  included 
among  the  Panch-Piri,  or  five  saints.  The  Mirat- 
i-Musaudi  says  he  had  a  dream  the  night  before 
his  death,  in  which  his  mother  came  and  placed  a 
bridal  chaplet  on  his  brow,  as  being  indicatire  of 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  with  which  he  was  to 
be  honoured  on  the  following  day.  He  is  partly 
on  this  account  called  Gajna  Doolha  and  Salar 
Cbhinula.  An  annual  festival  is  celebrated  in  hia 
honour  in  most  large  towns  of  India,  but  particu- 
larly at  Barech,  in  the  month  of  Jeth.  It  is 
commonly  called  the  Shadi,  or  marriage  of  the 
saint,  in  aUusion,  according  to  another  tradition, 
to  his  having  suffered  martyrdom  on  the  eve  of 
his  nuptials.  The  festival  is  equally  popular  with 
the  Hmdus  and  Mahomedans.  A\bo  this  Ghazi 
Miyan  was,  is  a  question  on  which  even  Maho- 
medan authorities  are  not  agreed.  Elliot,  quoting 
M.  Garcin  de  TasBy,  in  his  Memoire  of  the  MuBal- 
man  Religion  in  India,  was  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
his  shadi  or  marriage,  but  his  sbahadat  or  martyr- 
dom, that  is  represented  at  the  festival.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  Ix^n  a  nephew  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni, 
bom  at  Ajmir,  and  killed  in  battle  with  the  Hindus 
at  Barech,  after  Mahmud's  death. 

GHAZIPUR  is  the  name  of  a  town  and  of  a 
district  in  the  N.W.  Provinces  of  India.  The 
town  is  in  \&t,  25°  18'  86"  N.,  and  long.  88°  86'  IS" 
£.,  and  has  a  population  of  88,853.  The  district 
lies  between  lat.  25°  18'  81"  and  26°  2'  10"  N., 
and  long.  83°  6'  20"  and  84°  42'  40"  E.,  with  an 
area  of  2167  square  miles,  and  1,845,470  in- 
habitants. The  town  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  64  miles  N.E.  of  Benares,  851  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  palace  of  Kasim  Ali  Khan  also  is 
there.  Rose-water  and  otto  (atr)  of  roses  are 
largely  made. 

The  district,  in  1871,  had,  besides  Brahmans, 
Rajputs,  and  Banya, — Ahir,  171,216;  Chamar, 
122,075;  Kayasth,  22,680;  Kurmi,  18,136.  It 
IS  one  of  the  hottest  and  dampest  districts  of  the 
N.W.  Provinces.  The  district  can  boast  a  long 
history  of  its  own,  stretching  far  back  into  the 
earliest  days  of  Aryan  colonisation.  Carved 
monoliths  bear  witness  to  a  very  ancient  Hindu 
civilisation ;  and  one  in  particular,  at  Bhitri,  con- 
tains an  inscription  of  Samudra  Gupta,  who  pro- 
bably reigned  over  the  surrounding  country  as  far 
as  Kanouj,  about  the  end  of  the  4th  century  a.d. 

Asoka  erected  here  one  of  his  well-lmown 
pillars,  and  at  least  two  stupas.  In  1805,  Lord 
Comwidlis  died  here,  and  a  monument,  with  a 
statue  by  Flaxman,  was  erected  to  his  memory. 
He  had  been  appointed  Crovemor-General  a  second 
time,  and  was  proceeding  up  the  country,  when  he 
fell  sick  and  died.— TV.  of  a  Hindoo^  i.  p.  121 ; 
Imp.  Oaz, 

GHAZNI,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Afghanistan, 
in  lat.  83°  34'  N.,  and  long.  68°  18'  E.,  and  7726 


feet  above  the  sea,  85  miles  from  KU)u],  288  miles 
N.E.  of  Kandahar,  on  the  left  bank  of  a  river 
bearing  the  same  name,  at  the  termination  of  the 
well-known  Turnak  valley.  It  is  composed  of 
8500  mud  houses,  which  haye  flat  roofs,  with  small 
windows  in  the  upper  storey.  The  circumference 
of  the  wall  is  only  a  little  over  one  mile.  The 
citadel  is  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
standing  upon  the  summit  of  the  natural  mound 
which  forms  the  city.  The  wall  embraces  the 
whole  of  this  hill,  and,  regarded  from  a  distance, 
Ghazni  may  be  said  to  form  a  square.  The 
streets  are  dark,  narrow,  irregular,  and  dirty, 
and  the  houses  several  storeys  high,  with  a 
population  of  Afghans  estimated  at  10,000 
souls,  some  Hazara  labourers  and  Hindu  shop- 
keepers. The  chief  trade  consists  of  grain, 
fruits,  and  madder.  It  was  captured  by  the 
British  Indian  army  in  1889  (22d  July)  under 
Sir  John  Keane,  and  again  in  1841  under  Sir  T. 
Wiltshire.  It  was  covered  bv  the  British  army 
under  General  Stewart  in  1880.  Its  position 
gives  a  dominance  over  all  Afghanistan.  From 
November  to  the  middle  of  March,  snow  lies  on 
the  ground.  In  a.d.  976  it  was  made  the  seat  of 
government  of  Abustakin,  a  Bokhara  adventurer, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Sabaktagin,  father  of 
Mahmud. 

Mahmud's  empire  extended  from  the  Tigris  to 
the  Ganges,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  fell  to  pieces  on  his  death,  and  in  1 151 
Ghazni  was  stormed  by  Ala-ud-Dm,  prince  of 
Ghor,  who  massacred  the  inhabitants  on  the  spot, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  rank,  whom  he 
conveyed  to  Cmor,  and  there  killed  them,  using 
their  blood  to  moisten  the  mortar  with  which  he 
constructed  fortifications. 

From  Ghazni  westward,  all  along  the  valleys 
of  the  Tamak  and  Helmand  down  to  the  basin 
of  Seistan,  the  whole  countiy  is  covered  with 
the  ruins  of  cities,  obliterated  canals,  and  deserted 
cultivation,  all  assigned  to  the  devastation  of 
the  Tartars  in  the  18th  and  15th  centuries,  when 
the  Arab  rule  was  overthrown.  Ghazni  has  the 
repute  of  being  a  very  ancient  site.  Wilford,  fol- 
lowing Sanskrit  authorities,  tells  us  that  the  kings 
of  the  Tavana  and  Deucalion  resided  at  it.  He 
further  tells  us  that  its  proper  ancient  name  was 
Sabal,  Zabal,  or  Saul,  as  written  by  Chryso- 
coccas,  whence  he  infers  it  to  be  the  Ozola  of 
Ptolemy.  He  also  conjectures  it  to  be  the  Oscani- 
dati  of  the  Pentingerian  tables,  noted  as  twenty- 
two  farsangs  from  Asbana,  which  he  considers 
Kabul,  and  thirty-five  farsangs  from  Rupha,  which 
he  would  identify  with  Shahr  Safar.  The  annals 
of  the  Yadu  of  Jeysulmir  state  that  long  anterior 
to  Vikrama  they  held  dominion  from  Ghazni  to 
Samarcand  ;  they  established  themselves  in  those 
regions  after  the  Mahabharat,  but  on  the  rise  of 
Mahomedanism,  or  the  pressure  of  other  races, 
they  were  again  impelled  towards  the  Indus  river. 
They  assert  that  Ghazni  is  properly  Gajni,  founded 
by  the  race  of  Yadu  ;  and  in  a  curious  specimen 
of  Hindu  geography  presented  by  Colonel  Tod 
to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  all  the  tract  about 
the  glaciers  of  the  Ganges  is  termed  Gajlibun,  or 
Gajlibu,  the  '  Elephant  Forest,'  elephant  wilds. 
There  is  a  Gujingurh  mentioned  by  Abul  Fad  in 
the  region  of  Bijore,  inhabited  by  the  Sultano, 
Jadun,  and  Yusufsai  tribes. 

Since  the  10th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
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hkUjvj  of  thk  dtT  is  Imi  another  Dune  for  that 
of  th«  mien  of  Afghaninftan  and  Hindiutan*  It 
ia  tho  ttartiBg-point  for  four  practicable  roates 
into  India,  wlucn  are  the  Karam,  the  Urgondeh, 
the  Dawar,  and,  moat  important  of  all»  the  Gomnl, 
and  under  a  lettled  administration  Gbazni  would 
beeome  a  very  flonriafaing  town.  The  coontrj 
lOttnd  Gbazni  ii  of  remarkable  fertility.  It  it 
celebrated  for  ita  orchards;  and  the  merchants 
carry  on  a  very  considerable  trade  with  India 
in  this  and  other  productSf  such  aa  tobacco, 
cotton,  etc.  On  the  north  of  tibe  town,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  gate,  rises  the  first  of  Snltan 
Mahmnd's  miners,  or  towers ;  the  other  is  about 
400  yards  beyond  it,  in  the  same  direction.  They 
both  rise  alone,  based  upon  rough  stone-worL 
The  most  northerly  is  the  handsomest  stancture, 
but  both  are  exquisite  ^>ecimens  of  Mckwork* 
They  are  about  140  feet  in  height,  and  much 
damaged 

The  following  emperon  have  reigned  in  Hin- 
dustan since  the  Ghasnian  conquest  :— 


Ghaxnlsii  Emperors  began  to  reign 


Mahmadt..    .  .  A.D.  999 
Muhammad  l,,\ 

Muaand  x.,     .  j 

Hodud,     .    .  . 

Abul  Hasan,  .  . 

Abul  Kaahid,  . 

Farokhcad,    .  . 


1030 

lOiO 
1049 
1051 
1052 


Ibrahim  I., 
Musand  n., 
Anillan, 
BahramL, 
Khasru  l, 
Khusm  II., 


Ala-ud-Din,  . 
Baif-ttd-Din.  . 
Qhaiaa-ud-Din, 


Kuttub, 1206 

Eidoz,     .) 

Aram,     S      ...  1211 

Altamsh,) 

Firoc  I., 12S6 

8iiltanaRisia,empKM,1236 


Ghorian  Kings. 
.    n62|Bhahab-ud-Din,. 
.    1156    Mahmud,  .    .    . 
.    1157  I 

Slave  Kings. 


Bahram, 
Musaud, .    . 
Mahmud,     . 
Bulbun.  .     . 
Kei-Eobad, 


A.D.1058 
1089 
1114 
1118 
1152 
,  1160 


1176 
1206 


1239 

1241 
1246 
1266 
1286 


Jalal-ud-Din, 
AU-ud-Din, 


Ghaias-ud-Din  i.,      .  1321 
Muhammad,    .    .    .  1325 

Firoz 1351 

Ohsias-ud-Din  n.,    .  1888 


House  of  Khilji. 
.    .  1288  I  Omar,     . 
.     .  1295  I  Mubarik, 

House  of  Taghalaq. 


Abubakr,  .  , 
Nasir-ud-Din,  . 
Mahmud,    . 


1316 
1316 


1389 
1390 
1394 


1435 
1444 


Syud  Dynasty. 

Khlzer, 1414  I  Muhammad,    . 

Mubarik,     ....  1421  I  AU-ud-Din,     . 

Dynasty  of  Lodi. 

BehloL 1450  I  Ibrahim,     ....  1617 

Secunder,  ....  1488  | 

Moghul  or  Mongol  Emperors. 

Baber, 1525  |  Humayun,  ....  1530 

Sar  Dynasty. 

Bher 1640  I  Mafaammad  AdiU,    .  156S 

Selim, 1547  I 

Moghul  Dynasty  restored. 


1713 
1719 
1719 


Humayun,  ....  1555  Ferokhsir, 

Akbar, 1556  Buffeh-u-Dirjat»  .  \ 

Jahanffir,    ....  1605  Rufteh.u-Dowla.  .  j 
ShahJahan,    .    .    .  1628  Muhammad  Shahi    . 
Aurangzeb,  or  Alam-  Ahmed  Shah,  .    .    .  1748 

girl., 1669  Alamgirn 1764 

BiSiadixr  Bhah,  .  .  1707  Shah  Alam,  ...  1760 
Jahander  Bhah,    .    .  171S 

— rocTt  Rajasthan;  RenneWw  Mmoinf  E^hm- 
stone,  p.  488  ;  Vigne's  Pergonal  Narfativ :  Jour" 
imr»;  MacQrtgor,  pp.  360,  863,  27A 


GHEGUBA,  HmD.,  also  Gkegfam,  is  the 
omipe  pod  ol  gram ;  also  the  nmipe  hole  d 
eoUoa^  which  is  known  also  hj  the  names  d 
Gootnr,  Gfaenti,  and  Bhitna.  When  il  binsli  it 
assumes  another  name.  When  thia  change  in  the 
plant  oecniB,  it  is  usoal  eaatwaid  of  the  Jumaa 
to  select  the  laigoat  plant  in  the  field,  and,  hayii^ 
qninkled  it  with  bntter-milk  and  lioe-water,  it  ii 
bound  all  orer  with  pieces  of  oottoo  taken  froB 
the  other  plants  of  the  field.  This  selected  pbot 
is  called  Sirdar  or  BhognJdaee,  ijt.  mother-cottoi, 
from  Bhogk,  a  name  sometimes  giTen  to  a  Isige 
cotton-pod,  and  Daee  (for  Daiya),  a  mother ;  and, 
after  salatati<ms  are  made  to  it,  prayers  are  offend 
that  the  other  plants  may  resemble  it  in  the 
richness  of  their  prodooe.  To  the  west  of  the 
Jumna  there  is  ra^dy  a  Bbognldaee ;  bat  vhes 
the  pods  begin  to  bnrst,  women  go  roond  the 
field,  and,  as  a  kind  of  iostration,  throw  aslt  into 
it,  with  similar  supplications  that  the  prodoce  nay 
be  abmidant.    Tibullua,  lib.  ii.  eL  L  says,— 

*  Dii  patrii,  purgamus  agroa,  pnrgamna  agreatei ; 
y  oe  mala  de  nostria  pellite  limitihiu. 
Neu  segea  eludat  meiaem  fallacibaa  herbia.' 

The  practice  appears  to  be  obserred  with  a 
similar  object,  and  in  somewhat  similar  faBhion,  to 
the  Ambarvalia  of  the  Romana,  and  the  Fi^d- 
Litanies  of  the  English  Church  Kogation  or  Gang- 
days. — Elliot. 

GHERIAH, in  the  Ratnagherry  district,  Bombay, 
was  the  chief  town  and  strongest  port  of  Angiia 
In  1756  it  was  attacked  and  taken  by  a  Britieh 
squadron  under  Admiral  Wataon,  and  on  land  by 
an  army  under  CliTc.  A  Maluratta  snny  was 
present,  but  held  aloof. 

GHERIAH.  21  miles  from  Jung^pore  is  Sooty, 
where  the  Bhagirath  branches  off  from  the  Gsngeik 
The  neighbourhood  of  Sooty  is  remarkable  for 
the  battle  of  Gheriah,  fought  between  Ali  Verdi 
and  Sarfaraz  Khan  in  1740.  There  was  another 
battle  fought  in  1763  between  Mir  Easnn  and 
the  British.—rr.  of  a  HincL  i.  p.  85. 

GHETKUCHU.  BKNa.  TyphoniumOrixense; 
also  called  Ghet-koL  Tubers  the  sixe  <rf  a  small 
egg,  exceedingly  acrid  while  fresh,  and  used  as  a 
counter-initant  in  poultices,  also  as  an  application 
in  snake-bites.  They  are  likewise  giren  mwardly 
in  doses  of  from  20  to  80  grains.  Bozbuigk 
describes  this  arum  as  a  most  powerful  stisattlsst 
in  proper  hands.— 0'/S%.  p.  625. 

GHETTA.  Hind.  A  l»o«d  curved  slipper, 
worn  in  Dehli  by  women  and  by  effeminate  men. 

GHEWi^RL  Majbb.  A  retail  dealer,  in  some 
places  limited  to  those  who  sell  garden  pioduoe. 

GHL    GuJ.,  Eim.    Clarified  butter. 
Ghruttham,  grita,  Sansk.  |  N^,    .    .    .  Tax.,  Tb. 

Ghi  is  largely  manufactured  in  all  the  sooth  U 
Asia,  and  generally  sells  at  25  per  cent,  abon 
the  cost  of  butter.  Ghi  is  made  in  veiy  hoss 
quantities  in  the  jungle  tracts  of  the  Bar. 
The  finest  ghi  used  on  tibe  Bombay  side  of  Isdii 
comes  from  Kurachee,  near  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Indus.  Butter  is  ohumed  from  the  milk  assoos 
as  milked ;  but  t^egpeople  of  Southern  Ass  rm 
ghi.  In  preparing  i^  the  butteris  boDed ualilsfl 
file  watery  particles  and  curds  have  bsea  thnmi 


boiled,  will  kee 
are  known  of 
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OEIAOUR 


QHILJL 


Ra.  3,57,250 
3,76,504 
3,88,800 
4,54,844 


deserted  outlet.  Ghi  and  sandai-wood  are  used 
aa  a  bomt-^eriDg,  In  Bombay,  to  invoke  Lak- 
ahmL  Obi  is  exported  to  all  the  aea-ooaat  of 
Eaatem  and  Sontiiem  Aaia  to  the  extent  of  400 
and  500  tons  annually. 

1876-77,.    .    .    .  1,004,661  IbB 

1877-78,  ....  1,044,687  „ 

1878-79 902,836  „ 

1879-80, ....  1,286.433  „ 

GHIAOUR,  the  Qabr  or  fire- worshipper,  now 
qmonymona  with  Kafir,  is  applied  to  the  Parsee 
people  who  i^eceded  the  Mahomedans,  as  well  as 
to  £ttropeans.— iStc^'t  Kurdistan,  i.  p.  80. 

GHIGOWAB.  Hnn>.  Aloe  Indica,  i2oyfo.  In 
Sontbem  India,  plants  of  the  ghigowar,  ghicwar, 
or  the  knlbnnda,  Aloe  perfoliata,  are  suspended 
with  their  roots  upwards,  with  a  longitudinal 
inciBion  in  each  leaf,  to  permit  the  aroma  of  the 
jidoe  to  become  apparent,  and  disperse  mos- 
quitoes from  the  room. 

GHILIAK,  a  nomade  race  dwelling  on  the 
coast  of  Tortary  and  Siberia,  as  fiir  as  Ayan 
on  the  north-west  extremity  of  Saghalin.  They 
are  low  in  stature,  stout,  and  rather  broad  in 
proportion  to  their  height.  Shape  of  the  head 
round ;  cheek-bones  prominent ;  eves  oblique ; 
well-defined  eyebrows,  more  arched  than  those 
of  the  Chinese ;  hair  coarse,  black,  and  bound 
into  a  tail,  and  occasionally  wearing  a  coarse, 
black  beard ;  hands  small  and  delicate,  with  wdl- 
shaped  nails ;  complexion  fair  and  ruddy.  Their 
language  is  different  from  the  Tungusian  dialects 
along  the  riyer.  According  to  Rinso,  polyandry 
prevails  amcrngst  the  Smerenkur  Ghibak.  The 
women  are  small,  but  prolific. — Dr.  LaihanCs  De^ 
scriptive  Ethndlo^ ;  Ravenetein^s  Rtusians,  p.  391. 

GHILJI,  a  tnbe  in  Afghanistan,  whicli,  with 
the  Abdali,  forms  the  bulk  of  the  Afghanistan 
population.  The  Ghilji  occupy  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  country  between  Kandahar  and  Ghazni, 
and  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  Afghan  tribes. 
They  are  also  found  between  Farrah  and  Herat, 
and  again  between  K&bul  and  Jalalabad.  The 
Ghilji  between  Kandahar  and  Ghazni  comprise 
the  great  families  of  the  Ohtak,  the  Thoki,  the 
Tereki,  and  the  Andari,  with  their  subdivisions. 
The  Ohtak  are  acknowledged  the  principal  of  the 
Ghilji  families,  and  in  the  period  of  their  supre- 
macy furnished  the  sovereign.  At  the  present 
day  the  Ghilji  have  two  great  sections,  the 
Ohtak  or  Hotaki,  with  four  elans,  Sakzai,  Tunzai, 
Sat  Kbel,  and  Shagri ;  and  the  Turan  or  Tokhi, 
with  nine  clans,  Shah  Alam,  Shah-u-Din,  Kalu, 
Miranzai,  Jalalzai,  Bakarzai,  Pir,  Likaki,  and 
Amir-khan.  The  Ghilji  are  both  an  agricultural 
and  a  pastoral  people,  dwelling  in  vmages  and 
forts,  as  well  as  m  tents.  They  are  a  remarkably 
tall  fine  race  of  men,  with  marked  features,  the 
Ohtak  and  Thoki  peasantry  being  probably  un- 
surpassed, in  the  mass,  by  any  other  Afghan  tribe 
lor  eommanding  stature  and  strength.  They  are 
brave  and  warl&e,  but  the  generality  of  them  have 
a  sternness  of  disposition  amounting  to  ferocity, 
and  their  brutal  manners  are  not  diBcountenanced 
by  their  ehieb.  Some  of  the  inferior  Ghilji  are 
■o  violent  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  that 
they  can  searoely  be  oonsidered  in  the  light  of 
human  beings;  while  no  language  can  describe 
the  terrors  of  a  transit  through  their  oountry,  or 
the  indignities  which  are  to  l^  endured. 

Although  the  Ghilji  are  conaideved  and  call 
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themselves  Afghans,  and,  moreover,  employ  the 
Poshtu  or  Afghan  dialect,  the  name  is  evidently 
a  modification  of  Khalji  or  Khilaji,  that  of  a  great 
Turk!  tribe,  mentioned  by  Shanf-ud-Din  in  his 
history  of  Timur.  The  testimony  of  Ferishta, 
while  clearly  distinguishing  the  Ghilji  tribes  from 
the  Afghans,  also  establishes  the  fact  of  their  early 
conversion  to  Mahomedanism.  Still  there  is  a 
tradition  that  they  were  at  some  time  Christians 
of  the  Armenian  and  Georgian  churches.  This 
tradition  is  known  to  the  Armenians  of  Kabul ; 
and  they  instance,  as  corroborating  it,  the  practice 
observed  by  the  Ghilji  of  embroidering  the  front 
parts  of  the  gowns  or  robes  of  their  women  and 
children  with  figures  of  the  cross,  and  the  custom 
of  their  housewives,  who,  previous  to  forming 
their  dough  into  cakes,  cross  their  arms  over  their 
breasts,  and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  their 
foreheads  after  their  own  manner. 

East  of  Ghazni,  in  the  province  of  Zurmat,  are 
the  Suliman  Khel  Ghilji,  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  notorious  for  their  habits  of  violence  and 
rapine.  These  have  no  positive  connection  with 
the  Thoki  or  other  tribes,  neither  have  they  one 
acknowledged  head,  but  are  governed  by  their 
respective  malik,  who  are  independent  of  each 
other.  Dost  Muhammad  Khan  roduced  them  to 
the  condition  of  tributaries,  after  having  destroyed 
a  multitude  of  their  castles.  Ghilji  girls  from  the 
age  of  eight  to  twenty  are  not  much  veiled,  but 
they  twist  their  hair,  and  tie  it  like  a  cake,  which 
hangs  over  their  forehead,  and  a  little  below  their 
eyebrows.  The  centre  of  the  lock  (or  hairv 
cake)  is  adorned  by  a  gold  or  silver  coin,  which 
in  black  hair  shines  prettily.  This  is  the  sign  of 
virginity  amongst  the  GhiljL  The  women  ^ow 
their  twisted  locks  to  hang  upon  their  ears,  and 
even  as  far  as  their  arms. 

At  present  (1879)  they  appear  to  be  a  nation 
of  families  submitting  to  their  natural  heads,  and 
having  the  patriarch  institutions  nearly  com- 
plete. But  in  the  year  1707,  Mir  Wais,  a  leading 
Ghilji  at  Kandahar,  was  seized  by  the  Persian 
governor  and  sent  to  Isfahan,  where,  however,  he 
ingratiated  himself,  and  was  allowed  to  return.  On 
his  arrival  he  raised  a  rebellion,  defeated  the 
Persian  governor,  and  before  his  death  in  1715, 
after  a  reign  in  Kandahar  of  eight  years,  repulsed 
three  arukies  sent  against  him. 

His  son  Mir  Mahmud,  in  1820  invaded  Persia. 
He  moved  on  Kirman  with  12,000  men,  5000  of 
whom  perished  amid  the  intervening  deserts ;  but 
the  town  was  taken  and  held  for  four  months,  when 
it  was  retaken  bv  Lutf  Ali  Khan,  and  Mir  Mahmud 
escaped  with  a  few  followers. 

In  1722  he  raised  an  army  28,000  strong,  and 
again  took  the  town  of  Kirman,  but  failed  to  Ukke 
the  citadel ;  failed  also  to  take  Yezd,  but  marched 
on  Isfahan,  which  he  invested  for  eight  months, 
when  Shah  Husen  abdicated,  and  Mir  Mahmud 
massacred  the  troops  who  had  defended  the  dty. 
He  took  Kasvin,  wnose  inhabitants  he  massacred 
In  1724  he  r^uced  Irak  and  Fats,  and  took 
Shiraz  after  an  eight  months'  siege ;  but  becoming 
more  cruel,  he  was  put  to  death,  and  his  relative^ 
Mir  Ashraf ,  was  raised  to  th^  throne.  He  defeated 
the  Turks  near  Bumjard,  took  Kasvin,  and  defeated 
ThamasD,  son  of  Shah  Husen ;  but  Nadar  KuU 
Khan  aavanced  against  and  defeated  him,  and  he 
fied  to  Isfahan,  leaving  12,000  dead  on  the  field. 
He  was  again  defeated  by  Nadar  Kuli  Khan  near 
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Isfahan,  losing  4000  Afghans,  and  fled  to  Shiraz. 
He  again  met  Nadar,  only  again  to  be  defeated, 
and  his  soldiers  then  made  terms  with  Xadar,  and 
Mir  Ashraf  fled  into  Seistan,  where  he  was 
moidered  by  a  Baloch  chief.  The  seven  yean  of 
the  Ghilji  oocnpation  of  Persia  cost  that  coontrj 
a  third  of  its  population.  The  Damrani  tribe 
assamed  the  sovereignty  of  Kandahar,  and  put 
down  a  subsequent  attempt  which  the  Glulji 
made  to  reassame  sovereignty.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  when  the  British 
advanced  to  place  Shah  Shuja  on  the  throne,  the 
Ghilji  oppos^  them,  but  were  driven  off  on  the 
22d  July  1839.  In  the  same  year.  Captain 
Otttram  with  a  very  small  body  of  troops  marched 
all  through  the  Ghilji  country.  In  1^0  Captain 
Anderson  defeated  the  Ghilji  at  Tazi.  In  1841 
they  were  defeated  by  Colonel  Wymer  near 
Kalat-i-Ghilzai.  But  on  the  9th  October  1841 
they  attacked  Colonel  Monteith  at  Butkak ;  on 
the  12th  they  attempted  to  occupy  the  Khurd 
Kabul  pass ;  on  the  14th  they  attacked  the  British 
camp  in  the  Khurd  Kabul  valley,  they  attacked 
Colonel  Sale's  force  in  the  defiles  of  Jagdalak, 
and  they  hung  upon  Sale's  troops  till  they  reached 
Jalalabad. 

On  the  6th  January  1842  the  British  began  to 
retreat  from  Kabul,  and  from  Butkak,  till  the 
last  man  of  that  force  was  killed  or  taken  prisoner, 
the  Ghilji  surrounded  them,  attacking,  plundering, 
massacring  aU.  3000  souls  went  do\vn  in  the 
Khurd  Kabul ;  at  Tezin  the  number  was  raised  to 
12,000 ;  at  Gandamak  20  muskets  were  all  that 
could  be  mustered,  and  in  a  few  hours  more  these 
too  were  gone.  The  Ghilji  drank  their  fill  of 
British  and  Indian  blood,  in  that  brigade. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1842  (8th  September)  thev 
were  repulsed  m  an  attack  on  General  Pollock  s 
force,  and  again  on  that  on  Colonel  M^Caskiirs 
force. 

In  the  south,  on  the  20th  November  1841,  they 
attacked  Gbazni,  and  in  March  1842  the  garrison 
surrendered,  and  many  of  the  sepoys  were  mas- 
sacred. On  ^e  9th  December  1841  they  invested 
Kalat-i-Ghilzai,  and  by  May  1842  had  completely 
surrounded  it.  On  the  2lBt  May  they  assaulted 
it  in  two  columns,  but  were  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  400  men*  They  subsequently  attacked  General 
Nott  at  Bonei  Badam,  and  the  force  of  General 
Pollock  at  Tezin,  Haft  Kotal,  and  Jagdalak.  Sub- 
sequently, in  1849,  they  were  reduced  by  Amir 
Dost  Muhammad  Khan,  who  sent  25,000  Abdali 
affainst  them ;  and  when  they  again  rebelled  under 
Muhammad  Shah,  they  were  again  reduced. — 
MacGregor;  Moorcroffs  Tr.  u,  p.  360;  M<tsson's 
Journey.%  i'*  P*  198;  Poitinger's  Tr.  p.  200; 
Mohun  LaVs  Tr.  p.  823  ;  Elphinstone's  Catibul. 

GHINNI.  BCNO.  The  female  head  of  an  un- 
divided Hindu  family. 

GHOONT,  a  Himalaya  breed  of  horses,  generally 
small,  strongly  made,  hard-mouthed,  and  some- 
times almost  unmanageable.  In  ascending  hill 
faces,  or  passing  along  the  declivities  of  mountains, 
it  is  best  to  let  them  have  their  own  way.  Their 
common  pace  is  a  kind  of  amble,  and  they  stop 
every  now  and  then  to  breathe,  when  no  applica- 
tion of  the  whip  will  move  them.  They  are  sure- 
footed, and  sometimes  halt  at  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  to  the  terror  of  the  rider.  They  are 
not  so  quick  in  ascending  hills  as  the  low-oountry 
horses,  but  they  descend  with  double  the  speed, 


and  endure  great  fatigue.  The  gfaoont  in  ^ 
are  bred  chiefly  for  sale.  They  have  two  hre^ 
one  a  small  gfaoont,  never  above  12  hands  hijsh, 
neculiar  to  the  country ;  and  the  other  a  laige 
breed,  from  13  to  13^  hands  high,  is  boo^t  from 
the  Chinese,  and  uscuily  comes  from  Choomoortee; 
for  a  Chinese  ghoont  two  yean  old,  they  gin  a 
Spiti  ghoont  four  years  old.  All  are  equally 
hardy,  and  are  kept  out  the  whole  winter,  exeept 
the  yearlings,  which  axe  housed.  During  vinter 
the  ghoont  live  on  the  roots  of  the  stunted  bushci, 
and  are  very  expert  at  scraping  the  snow  from 
off  them  with  their  fore  feet  Many  aie  killed 
during  winter  by  wolves  and  leopards.— i^w«i/, 
Handbook;  CapL  GerartPs  Koonaunir^  p.  112. 

GHOOR,  a  lizard  of  Gnjerat,  which  the  naAm 
believe  to  be  poisonous.  There  are  two  kinda, 
according  to  native  report,  Putlah  ghoor  aod 
Chundun  ghoor.  A  venomous  lizard  will,  how- 
ever, be  bdieved  in  by  no  naturalist  mitil  he  has 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  the 
poison  apparatus.  Hardly  a  snake  is  caught  in 
India,  that  is  not,  according  to  the  snake-catcher, 
the  worst  snake  in  the  country.    See  Ghorphara. 

GHOOS  is  literally  a  bribe;  and  no  treaty  or 
transaction  was  ever  carried  on  in  Rajpatana 
without  this  stipulation.  So  saored  was  the  ghooi 
held,  from  tyrant  usage,  that  the  Peshwa  minikeit, 
when  they  ruled  the  destinies  of  their  naiioB, 
stipulated  that  the  ghoos  should  go  to  the  privy 
purse. — TocTs  RajaxOtan^  iL  p.  404. 

GHOR,  a  mountainous  country  between  Ktbol 
and  Herat  in  one  direction,  and  between  Kandahar 
and  Balkh  in  another.  It  is  practioJly  indepen- 
dent, and  is  peopled  by  Mongol  tribea  They  are 
known  to  themselves  and  to  the  Afghans  as  the 
Hazara.  According  to  Istakhri  and  Ibn  Haokal, 
Ghor  was  bounded  by  the  districts  of  Herat, 
Farrah,  Dawar,  Rabat,  Kurwan,  and  GharjistaB, 
back  to  Herat,  which  were  all  Mabomedui 
countries ;  but  Ghor  itself  was  a  conntiy  of  in- 
fidels, containing  only  a  few  Mahomedaos,  aod 
the  inhabitants  spoke  a  language  different  from 
that  of  Khorasan.  In  the  11th  and  12th  coitariei 
the  kingdom  of  Ghor  comprised  Afghadatan, 
Labor,  Sind,  and  Khorasan.  The  princes  of  Ghor 
are  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Afghan  tribe  of 
Sun,  and  their  dynasty  was  aUowoi  to  be  of 
very  great  antiquity  even  in  the  11th  centory* 
Their  principal  cities  seem  to  have  been  Ghor* 
Firoz  Koh,  and  perhaps  Bamian. — BeUew;  EUiot; 
Elphinstone's  CaubiUy  L  p.  244. 

GHORAMANI,  a  Biduch  tribe  in  the  Dehia 
Ghazi  Khan  district— AfacCr.  N,  W,  F,  p.  5S1. 

GHORBASTA.  Thectimateof  Makrangeoenlly, 
but  especially  at  the  level  tract  soutih  of  the 
mountains,  is  very  imhealthy.  The  Ghorbaste  or 
Ghorband  in  Makran  are  great  structurei,  at  times 
almost  bearing  resemblance  to  the  Cydopeia 
remains  of  Europe.  They  are  evidently  remaan 
of  a  people  that  occupied  or  passed  through  the 
country  long  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  nreaent 
occupants,  who  know  nothing  of  the  boildeis,  or 
of  the  usee  of  the  buildings,  and  attribute  thm  to 
kafirs  or  infidels.  They  are  found  nsoally  in  cut- 
of -the- way  places,  narrow  vall^^  at  prasentilMif 
and  barren.  Theyaze  placed  always  on  d«^^M^ 
or  acroes  the  mouths  of  ravines.  IMr  *^^"^ 
and  size  are  proportioned  to  the  steeimeMw  tts 
dectivity.    Where  there  is  only  a  gentle  ilope, » 

walls  are  narrow,  low,  and  sli^tfy  Infl^f  ^ 
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GHORBASTA. 


GHOSTS. 


Inhere  the  deaoent  is  great,  and  the  flow  of  water 
after  floods  and  rains  would  be  yiolent^  they  are 
of  great  thickness  and  height,  and,  as  seen  in  the 
yaliey  beyond  Baghwaua,  supported  and  strength- 
ened by  buttresses  or  walls  built  at  right  angles. 
They  always  present  a  scarped  &ce  to  the 
opposite  side,  which,  when  well  preserved,  is 
levelled  o£f  with  the  surrounding  and  higher 
ground.  Those  built  across  the  mouths  of  ravines 
are  very  solid  and  high,  and  usually  the  builders 
have  taken  advantage  of  some  mass  of  rock  jutting 
out,  as  a  sort  of  foundation.  Those  in  slopes  are 
never  seen  singly,  but  always  in  numbers  varyine 
with  the  extent  of  the  ground  to  be  covered,  and 
placed  in  succession  one  behind  the  other.  The 
intervening  ground  being  levelled,  is  thus  formed 
into  a  succession  of  terraces.  They  were  con- 
structed for  the  irrigation  of  the  country.  Those 
built  across  ravines  were  intended  to  form  tanks 
for  the  preservation  of  the  waters  that  come  down 
at  irregular  intervals  in  floods.  Those  on  slopes, 
to  economize  the  distribution  of  water;  the 
surplus  water  of  one  terrace  running  over  and 
flooding  the  lower  one,  depositing  as  it  went  a 
layer  cl  surface  soiL  The  ground  thus  levelled  of 
course  became  more  valuable,  freed  from  the 
irregularity  and  roughness  which  characterize 
these  narrow  stony  valleys.  They  are  almost 
confined  to  the  provinces  of  Jhalawan,  and  are 
largest  and  most  important  in  the  southern  and 
south  -  eastern  portions  of  the  province.  The 
ancient  city  at  Gunjjuk  seems  of  the  same  date, 
and  constructed  by  the  same  people.  From  the 
numbers  and  position  of  these  structures,  the 
people  who  built  them  must  have  been  extremely 
numerous, — must  have  felt  that  the  country  as 
existing  by  nature  was  utterly  incapable  of 
supporting  them  ;  and  they  must  have  possessed 
an  energy  and  ingenuity  which  the  present  races 
are  totaUy  without  It  appears  probable — nay, 
almost  certain — that  they  must  have  swarmed  east- 
ward over  the  mountains  from  Makran,  making 
their  appearance  on  the  south-west  portion  of  the 
table -limd.  Gradually  pushing  eastward  and 
northward,  as  their  numbers  increased,  either 
rapidly  by  additions  from  without,  or  more  slowly 
by  increase  of  the  population  from  within,  they 
ascended  to  the  various  valleys  as  high  as  Kalat, 
when,  discovering  the  great  eastern  outlet,  the 
lloolla  pass,  they  found  an  exit  by  it  into  the 
plains  of  India.  How  long  they  remained  on  the 
table -land,  from  whence  they  originally  came, 
and  over  what  countries  they  eventually  distri- 
buted, are  alike  mysteries. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  of  slight  resemblance 
between  the  Pelasgi,  the  builders  of  the  Cyclopean 
walls  of  Greece,  Italy,  etc.,  and  the  ghorbasta 
builders,  suggesting  that  they  might  have  been  a 
kindred  people  with  kindred  habits.  The  Pelasgi 
came  from  Asia,  not  from  Asia  Minor,  not  from 
8yria,  not  from  Assyria,  not  from  Persia,  but  pro- 
bably from  that  birthplace  of  emigration,  the  tract 
north  and  north-east  of  Persia.  The  ghorbasta 
builders  probably  came  from  the  same  tract,and  were 
not  Makranis,  nor  Persians,  nor  Assyrians.  The 
Pelasgi  existed  only  a  few  generations  in  Greece 
(about  250  years),  before  they  were  turned  out  by 
the  Hellenes ;  they  must  therefore  have  brought 
with  them  when  they  entered  the  countrv  their 
propensity  for  building  massive  walls,  and  com- 
menced their  work  ahnost  immediately  on  arrival. 
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It  was  probably  the  same  with  thd  wall-bnilders 
of  Baluchistan ;  they  only  remained  in  the  <k)Untry 
long  enough  to  allow  them  to  extend  northward 
as  far  as  Kalat,  when,  meeting  with  the  Moolla 
pass,  they  debouched  into  the  plams.  Their  art 
was  a  fully-developed  one  before  they  arrived 
here  to  carry  it  out.  The  Pelasgi  arrived  in 
Greece  about  1800  b.c.  This  date  seems  to  accord 
roughly  with  the  advent  of  the  unknown  people 
into  Jhalawan. 

The  ghorbasta  buildings  differ  considerably, 
however ;  for,  when  compared  with  the  Cyclopean 
remains,  they  are  slight,  most  roughly  executed, 
and  insignificant ;  yet  they  evince  a  Uke  instinct 
and  habit  in  two  races  which  probably  came 
originally  from  the  same  region.  Lieutenant 
Aytoun,  in  his  Geological  Report  on  a  portion  of 
the  Belgaum  CoUectorate,  given  in  Mr.  Carter's 
Geological  Papers  on  Western  India  (p.  892), 
mentions  that  certain  gorges  in  the  hills  had  been 
artificially  bunded,  and  the  Eadar  are  a  terrace- 
cultivating  race  on  the  Pulney  Hills  in  the  extreme 
south  of  the  Peninsuk. — Dr,  Cook^  in  No.  vi. 
Bombay  Medical  Transactions. 

GHORCHARHA,  a  subdivision  of  the  Kurmi 
tribe.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  if  rightly 
spelled,  is  a  horseman ;  but  Elliot  is  not  sure  that 
there  may  not  be  some  connection  between  them 
and  the  Kurchurra  whom  Tod  puts  down  in  Cbund 
Bardai's  list  of  the  royal  nces,^Elliot. 

GHORI  and  Khilji  were  dynasties  in  Malwa, 
founded  by  Dilawar,  of  a  family  from  Ghor. 

Dilawar  Ghori,  .        .        .        .  A.  D.  1401,  A.  H.  804 

Hushang  Ghori, 

Muhammad  Ghori,    . 

Mahmud  Khilji, 

Ghaias-ud-Din  KMlji,       . 

Naaar-ud-Din  KhUji, 

Mahmud  Khilji  ii.,  . 

GHORPHAHA,  a  powerful  Mahratta  family, 
who  hold  lands  at  Gnnjunduighur,  Sondur,  Mad- 
hol,  and  Akulkote.  They  derive  their  name  from 
the  ghorphar  or  iguana,  from  a  tradition  that  Maloji 
Rao,  the  founder  of  the  family,  scaled  and  took  a 
fortress  by  its  means,  by  fastening  a  rope  to  its 
tail.     See  Ghoor. 

G'HOS,  also  G*hosi,  herdsmen,  said  to  be 
descended  from  the  Ahir  race.  Most  of  them 
have  now  been  converted  to  Mahomedanism ; 
indeed,  the  name  is  generally  considered,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictionaries,  to  be  exclusively  ap{)lied 
to  Mahomedan  milkmen.  The  name  is  derived 
from  a  Sanskrit  word  signifying  a  cattle  pen.  The 
eastern  G'hosi  who  have  been  converted  are  called 
Bundi  G'hosi.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  as 
in  Dehli,  the  G'hosi  are  those  who  trade  in  milk, 
without  any  reference  to  their  caste  or  religion. 

GHOSE,  a  corruption  of  Ghosh,  in  Bengal  a 
division  of  the  writer  caste,  used  by  them  as  a 
family  name,  as  Chandra  Ghose. 

GHOSTS  are  believed  in  by  the  Hindu  and 
Mahomedan  and  Buddhist  races,  and  by  all  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  British  India.  They  are  of 
many  kinds,  and  the  spirits  of  evil  are  supposed 
both  by  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  to  move  abroad 
at  noon.  In  this  thev  concur  with  the  modem 
Greeks,  who  believe  that  it  is  especially  at  nud- 
day  that  the  Nereids  exercise  their  hurtful  power. 
At  that  time  they  rest  in  the  shade  of  trees, 
especially  of  the  plane  and  popkur,  and  by  the  side 
of  springs  and  running  water,  and  those  who  pass 
by  are  apt  to  receive  a  stroke.    See  Spirits. 
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GHOtJL.  Pers.  According  to  Btipenrtadoufl 
belief  in  Penia,  a  ftdr  woman  of  about  twenty 
yean  of  age,  that  preys  at  night  on  dead  bodies. 
T^e  ffhonl-i-biaban,  or  'demons  of  the  desert/ 
are  luao  deseribed  as  a  hideous  race,  that  par- 
tiealariy  infest  a  drearr  tract  in  the  north  of  Persia, 
not  far  from  Tehran,  bearing  the  portentous  name 
of  Malik-al-Mout  Darrah,  or  *  YaUey  of  the  Angel 
of  Death.'  The  ghoul  resembles  the  Boddach  of 
the  Scotch  Highlanders. 

GHOUS-ol-AZAJf,  the  me  of  Abdul  Kadar 
Ghilani,  q.v. 

GHRAB  or  Grab.  Arab.  A  sea^going  yeesel 
trading  between  the  Malabar  coast  and  Arabia. 

GHuGREB,  hollow  rings  with  pebbles  in  them, 
worn  on  one  or  both  thumbs,  and  rattled. 

GHULAB  SINGH,  a  maharaja,  the  first  raler 
of  Kashmir,  a  Dogra  Rajput;  died  on  ^e  2d 
August  1857. 

GHULAM.  Arab.  A  slare,  a  serrant;  a  term 
in  frequent  use  by  persons  to  indicate  their  readi- 
ness to  obey,  as  '  Main  ap  ka  Ghulam  bun,'  I  am 
your  slare ;  also  often  used  as  a  part  of  a  name, 
as  Ghulam  All,  Ghulam  Hasan,  Ghulam  Maho- 
mad,  serfant  of  Ali,  Hasan,  Mahomed,  etc. 

Elliot  considers  that  in  this  word  we  have  the 
origin  of  the  English  gallant,  gallantry,  gala,  etc., 
Ghulam  being  deriycMd  from  the  Arabic  GhTm, 
libidinosus,  and  hence  it  signifies  a  comely  youth, 
one  chosen  as  an  attendant  or  pa^  for  his  per- 
sonal endowments.  The  Spaniards  borrowed  it 
from  the  Arabs,  and  called  a  handsome  young 
man  Galanta,  from  which  arc  derived  Galante, 
Galanteur,  Galanteria,  aU  subsequently  adopted 
into  the  European  tongues  through  the  influence 
of  the  amatory  poetry  of  the  troubadours.  In 
Persia,  Ghulam  is  now  applied  to  an  inferior  civil 
officer  or  policeman,  answering  to  a  cavass  in 
Turkey.  Several  of  these  are  attached  to  each 
European  embassy  in  Persia.  The  Shah  has  also 
a  number  attached  to  his  person,  who  are  called 
Gulam-i-Shah ;  these  form  a  kind  of  bodyguard. 
The  Russians  use  their  Ghulam  only  for  posting 
purposes,  to  accompany  members  of  the  embassy, 
and  have  a  body  of  Cossacks  for  escort;  the 
British  embassy  Ghulams  are  used  for  escort,  and 
also  for  posting  purposes,  the  regular  native  Indian 
cavalry  who  us«i  to  form  the  escort  of  the  British 
ambassador  having  been  discontinued  during  the 
mission  of  Sir  Gore  Onseley,  which  lasted  from 
1812  to  1818. 

In  Persia  the  Kooleragassee  is  the  superior  of 
the  slaves.  Each  of  the  princes,  as  well  as  the 
king,  has  a  certain  number  of  confidential  troops, 
who  act  as  guards  or  agents  on  all  important  occa- 
sions, and  who  are  ^ed  Ghulam  or  slaves.-— 
Elliot  j'  Fraser^s  Khorasan,  p.  106;  Fmriefs 
Joum,  p.  21. 

GHULAM  HUSAIN  of  Zaidpup,  author  of 
Riaz  us  Sulatin,  a  Persian  history  of  Bengal,  up 
to  A.D.  1787-88. 

GHULAM  HUSAIN  KHAN,  a  Mahomedan 
noble  of  Bengal,  author  of  the  historical  work, 
Siyar-ul-Mutaakhirin,  a  history  of  India  from 
A.H.  1118-1196,  A.D.  1706-1782. 

GHULAM  KADAR,  a  Rohilla  chief  at  Dehli, 
who  in  1788,  learning  that  Shah  Alam  ii.  was  to 
remove  him  from  court,  surprised  the  palace, 
maltreated  and  tortured  the  emperor,  maltreated 
the  children  before  the  emperor's  face,  ordered 
the  emperorVi  eyes  to  be  pierced,  dishonoured  the 
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ladies  of  the  court,  and  gave  up  the  pakce  and 
dty  to  pillage.  He  fled,  and  at  length,  galkming 
alone  from  a  fort  in  wfaidi  he  had  taken  renige, 
his  Mddle  staffed  with  plunder,  he  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  and  pidkea  up  by  his  pnrsoen,  iiie 
Mi^attas,  who  deprived  him  of  his  liaDiba,  and 
exhibited  him  in  DehH  in  a  cage,  in  which  he 
perished.  It  is  said  tiiat  he  himself  with  his  da^er 
destroyed  the  emperor's  eyes. 

GHULGHULEH,  a  city  in  ruins,  aonth  of 
Bamian,  destroyed  by  Ghengis  Khan.  It  is  in  tfas 
valley  erf  Bamian,  and  Gufic  coins  are  oeeasionaUf 
dug  up  in  it — MaeGrtgor,    See  Gnlgula. 

GHUMAO,  Hind.,  properly  Kahman,  a  land 
measure  in  the  Panjab.  A  pair  of  good  oonn 
will  plough  a  ghumao  in  twenty-four  hmun. 

GHUN.  Hind.  A  destructive  weevil  tint 
attacks  wood  and  gram,  the  Calandra  gruuxia. 
Ghungi,  an  insect  that  destroys  growing  grain. 

GHUNGOL,  also  C»iangol,  the  water-iay  wfaioh 
nroduces  the  celebrated  Nelofar  or  lotos  flower, 
it  yields  a  greenish  fruit  about  the  cise  of  an 
orange.  Its  seeds  are  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes. 
^Elliot 

GHURYAN  is  situated  in  a  level  plain,  with 
numberless  plants  of  asafcetida.  The  Kakar,  an 
Afghan  tribe,  come  up  in  swarms  with  their 
families,  and  disperse  themselves  over  the  plain. 
They  make  longitudinal  incisions  along  tlie  stalk, 
and  then  protect  the  asaf  cstida  plants  with  small 
pieces  of  day  or  Inicks,  to  ke^  off  the  rays  of  tiie 
sun.  A  dark-coloured  secretion  ooses  from  the 
plant,  and  congeals  over  the  fence  stones.  Tlie 
people,  with  small  bags  of  skin  hanging  to  their 
necks,  collect  the  asaf  cstada.  The  asaf  cstida  plant 
is  nearly  five  feet  high,  and  has  large  leavee.— 
Mohun  LaVs  Travelg,  p.  278. 

GHUZZ.  The  Mameluks  of  Egypt  were  known 
by  this  name.  Yomnt,  Goklen,  Ghaudar,  uid 
Imraili  have  dwelt  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
steppes  to  the  east  of  the  Gaspian ;  whUe  Sariks 
and  oalar  and  Kara  Turkomans  inhaUted,  in  the 
9th  century,  if  not  their  present  ranges,  at  least 
the  neighbouring  steppes  between  Balkh  and 
Anjoi,  and  both  divisions  an  alike  called  the 
Ghuzs  by  contemporary  writers.  Chinese  his- 
torians call  them  barbarians  of  the  mountains; 
and  the  trouble  they  caused  from  time  to  tisae  to 
the  Chinese,  would  warrant  a  more  appropnale 
title. 

G*HWALARI  or  Gomal,  a  pass  which  offers  an 
ea^  route  from  Afghanistan  to  the  Detajat 

GHWARAZAI,  a  smaU  section  of  ^e  Kaksr 
tribe  of  Afghanistan,  numbering  about  110  men. 
—Afac(7r.  N.W,  R  p.  583. 

GHYAS-ul-LOGHAT,  an  Arabic  dictionair. 

GHYLONG,  a  Buddhist  priest  of  the  Bhotia 

GIALBO.  Tibet.  In  Chinese,  Tsan-po.  Rukn 
of  Tibet  till  the  11th  century. 

GIBRALTAR,  in  lat^  36^  7'  N.,  long.  6«  W 
W.,  was  captured  from  the  Spaniards  in  tiie  jmt 
711,  and  it  remained  in  possession  of  the  Arabs 
till  the  early  part  of  the  14th  centnrr,  when  the 
Spaniards  retook  it,  but  lost  it  agahi  in  1S9S.  II 
was  then  held  by  the  Arabs  until  its  asooad 
recovery  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1462.  On  tiie  Mh 
July  1704,  it  was  suddenly  assailed  and 
by  the   British   under   Sir  George  Bo 

garrison  being  small  and  nnprq[>ared  for  c. 

The  Spaniards,  occaBiona!ly  asslBted  by  the  fVead^ 


GIBSON,  ALEXANDER. 


GILEAD. 


hare  dnoe  made  ▼arioiiB  attempte  to  reeaptore 
the  p]aoe,  but  without  aacoeag.  Burton  says 
Gibraltar  is  Jabal-ul-Tarikh,  and  '  Mt.  Ethne  that 
men  olepen  Mounte  Gybelle'  it  'Monte  Gibello,' 
the  moimtam  par  exceUenc€.^-^Burt(M*a  Mecca. 

GIBSON,  ALEXANDER,  M.D.,  bom  at  Lan- 
renoekirk,  October  1800.  Inl826hewa8appoixrted 
to  the  Bombay  Medical  Eatabliriiment,  and  seryed 
throughout  the  Burmese  war  as  flag  surgeon  to 
Sir  John  Hayes.  He  was  from  1837  to  1860 
Conservator  of  Forests,  and  contributed  lai^ly  to 
sdentifio  journals,— On  Indigenous  Materia  Medicaj 
On  Leeches,  On  Sugar-makmg,  On  Useful  Plants, 
On  the  Cultivation  of  Senna,  Hyosciamus ;  Forest 
and  Garden  Reports,  a  Handbook  of  Indian 
Forestry,  on  Kino,  on  the  Shikargahs  of  Bind, 
on  the  Bassia  trees,  on  the  bark  of  Alstonia 
Bcholaris. 

GIGANTOCHLOA  APUa  Kurz,  The  Bam- 
busa  apus,  Roemer;  grows  in  the  Archipelago  at 
elevations  up  to  5000  feet,  height  of  stem  to  60 
feet  G.  aspera,  Kurz,  attains  to  170  feet  of 
ht\AiL--Von  MueUer ;  Gamble. 

GIGARTINA  LICHENOIDES.    Lamourmx, 
SphtBrooooeu  lioh.,  Ag,      |  Oiacillarta,  lich.,  GrevilU, 

The  whole  thallus  of  the  Ceylon  moss  is  some- 
times imported  from  Ceylon,  and  used  in  Britain 
for  dressing  silk  goods. — O'Sh.  p.  668. 

GIGARTINA  SPINOBA.    Grev. 
Boehema  ipmoBom,  Ag.     I  Faons lichenoides,  WiOde,, 

I     nan  Linn, 
Kyouk  puen,     •    .  BuBH.  j  ik^par-agar,     .    .    Malay. 

Edible  sea-weed  is  found  in  the  Andamans  and 
at  Termoklee  Island.  The  Chinese  oollect  it  on  their 
coast  to  a  great  extent,  using  it  in  the  arts  and 
also  for  food.  It  affords  an  excellent  material  for 
glues  and  varnishes.  It  is  simply  boiled,  and  the 
transparent  glue  obtained  is  brushed  upon  a  porous 
kind  of  paper  called  sha-chi,  which  it  renders 
nearly  transparent.  It  is  also  used  as  a  size  for 
stiffening  silks  and  gauze,  and  is  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  lanterns  and  in  the 
preparaticm  of  paper  for  lattices  and  windows. 
This  and  other  kinds  of  f  nci  are  boiled  down  to  a 
jelly  by  the  islanders  on  the  south,  and  extensively 
used  for  food.  It  is  also  made  into  a  sweet 
glutinous  jellv,  called  in  Canton,  Wong-leung-fan, 
which  is  used  as  a  sweetmeat,  and  sold  on  stalls 
in  the  streets.  It  is  brought  frcmi  New  Holland 
and  New  Guinea  and  other  adjacent  islands. 
Between  400  and  600  pikuls  are  imported  annually 
hy  the  Qhinese,  at  a  prime  cost  of  from  one  to  two 
dollars  per  pikul.  Its  cheapness  and  admirable 
qualities  as  a  paste  render  it  worthy  the  attention 
oi  other  countries;  when  cooked  with  sugar,  it 
resanblee  calf  s-foot  jelly.  Of  the  three  kinds  of 
acar-sgar  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1862  from 
Malacca,  the  first  quality  was  from  a  sort  of  tripe- 
de-roche,  an  edible  sea-weed  which  grows  on  the 
rocks  that  are  covered  by  the  tide.  It  is  much 
used  for  making  a  kind  of  jelly,  which  is  highly 
esteemed  both  by  Europeans  and  natives  for  the 
delicacy  of  its  flavour,  and  is  exported  to  China 
at  19s.  per  188^  lbs.  The  agar-agar  of  the  second 
quality  from  Macassar  and  the  Celebes,  is  an  edible 
sea- weed  collected  on  the  submerged  banks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Macassar  by  the  Baju  Lant  or 
sea  gipsies,  for  exportation  to  China,  at  12s.  6d. 
per  188^  lbs.  The  agar-agar  of  Singapore  is 
collected  on  the  xeefe  and  rocky  submerged  ledges 
•In  the  neighbourhood  of  Singapore,  and  constitutes 


thft  bulk  of  the  cafgoes  of  the  Chinese  junks  on 
their  retom  voyages.  It  is  much  used  as  a  size 
for  stiffening  silksl,  and  for  making  jellies.  The 
quantity  shipped  from  Singapore  is  about  10,000 
pikuls  annuslly.  Though  deserving  of  being 
better  known,  it  does  not  api)ear  to  be  an  article 
of  Indian  import,  or,  if  so,  it  is  brought  in  under 
some  other  name.— ^fTon.  A.  Morrison;  £!rAt&.  Jur, 
Reporti  and  Catalogue;  Simmonds;  TomUiuon; 
WillianuP  Middle  Kingdom,  p.  375.  See  Oeylon 
Moss ;  Edible  Sea-weed ;    Gigartina  tenax, 

GIL.    PXB&    Earth,  dav. 

Gil-i-Abrorshi,  a  rough,  hard,  not  brittle,  pink 
earth,  only  used  in  native  medicine;  properly 
speaking,  a  deposit  tern  a  mineral  spring  con* 
taining  sulphur.  The  sediment  is  collected  and 
made  into  little  cakes.  But  the  Hasan  dhup 
ordinarily  seen  in  the  basar  is  a  mere  imitation, 
consisting  of  some  earthy  clay  mixed  with  ground 
sulphur  and  formed  into  cakes,  called  probably 
Moses'  Stone,  from  its  lamellar  structure,  as  if  the 
tables  of  the  law  given  on  Sinai  had  been  on 
slate  tablets. 

Gil-i-Farsi,  a  pink  earth. 

Gil-i-Irmani,  Armenian  bole,  not  now  used  iu 
European  medicine,  but  formerly  so  employed, 
and  still  used  by  natives. 

Gil-i-Khardya,  a  red  earth. 

Gil-i-Kiria,  a  soft,  laminated,  nearly  white  dav, 
resembling  chalk  in  appearance,  hence  probably 
the  name. 

Gil-i-Makhtum,  a  soft,  rough,  irregular,  varie-» 
gated  marl,  containing  clay,  deeply  colotured  by 
peroxide  of  iron,mixed  with  nearly  white  carbonate 
of  lime. 

Gil-i-Multani,  fullers'  earth.  A  soft,  laminated 
white  or  pale  yellow  earth,  used  by  the  natives 
for  cleaning  their  hair,  and  in  medicine. 

Gil-i-Safed,  chalk,  Calcis  oarbonas. 

Gil-i-Zard,  a  pale  yellow,  tough,  laminated 
earth,  intermediate  in  colour  between  gem  and 
gil-i-Multani,  but  resembling  both  in  appearance. 

GIL,  a  culivator  xaee  E.  of  Feroznur,  who  daim 
to  be  offspring  of  Jat  mothers  and  Rajput  fathen. 

GILAUNDA.  Hind.  The  flower  of  the  Bassia 
latif olia,  after  it  has  fallen  off.  When  the  flower 
falls  off,  the  pod  or  gula  forms,  and  from  this  a 
useful  arrack  is  prepared. 

GILCHRIST,  JOHN  BORTHWICK,  LL.D., 
M.D.,  bom  1759  in  Edinburgh,  a  medical  officer 
of  the  Bengal  army,  who  distinguished  himself 
as  an  oriental  scholar.  He  wrote  a  dictionary  and 
grammar  of  the  Hindustani  language,  and  other 
books  in  that  tongue.  He  formed  the  Hindustani 
or  Urdu  tongue.  EQs  attempt  to  form  a  unirersal 
writing  character,  in  his  'Missionary's  Portable 
Christmas-box  and  Cosmopolitan's  Seasonable 
New  Year's  Gift,'  did  not  succeed ;  and  up  till 
this  time  it  continues  a  matter  of  discussion 
whether  in  the  efforts  to  diffuse  knowledge  by 
ineans  of  printed  books,  the  writing  characters  in 
use  by  the  peoples  of  the  south  and  east  of  Ana 
should  be  continued,  or  whether  the  Roman  letters 
should  be  employed  to  represent  them.  He 
bequeathed  property  for  educational  purpOMS, 
which  is  being  applied  as  scholarships.  He  died  in 
1841,  nearly  82  years  of  age. 

GILEAD,  a  broad  belt  of  country  lying  between 
the  river  Jordan  on  the  west  and  the  great  Syrian 
desert  on  the  cast. 
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GILGIT, 


GILOLO. 


GILGIT,  a  ierritoiy  in  High  Asia,  in  lat  SS^ 
N.,  and  long.  74^  £.  The  Indns  rirer  mns 
through  it  from  N.E.  to  S.TV.  It  is  on  the  southern 
dedirity  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  between  Chitral  on 
the  west  and  Baltiston  (Little  Tibet)  on  the  east. 
In  the  Bunnu  yalley  there  are  intermixed  races, 
of  whom  may  be  noticed  the  Dardu  of  Gilgit 
and  Chulas.  According  to  Bumes,  the  mir  of 
Badakhshan,  the  chief  of  Darwaz  in  the  valley  of 
the  Oxus,  and  the  chiefs  eastward  of  Darwaz  who 
occupy  the  proyinces  of  Kulub,  Shu^^nan,  and 
Wakkan,  north  of  the  Oxus,  also  the  hill  states  of 
Chitral,  Gilgit,  and  Iskardo,  are  all  held  by  chiefs 
who  claim  a  Grecian  descent  The  whole  of  the 
princes  who  cUim  descent  from  Alexander  are 
Tajak,  who  inhabited  the  country  before  it  was 
overrun  by  Turki  or  Tartar  tribes.  To  the  west 
beyond  Balti,  the  people  of  Astor,  Gilgit,  and 
Hunsa-Nager  speak  different  dialects  of  Dardu, 
while  the  llashmir  people  have  their  own  peculiar 
language.  The  Balti  people  of  Little  Tibet  say 
that  Ladakh,  Iskardo,  Khopaln,  Purik  Nagyr, 
Gilgit,  and  Astor  are  distinct  Tibets. — Bume»* 
Bokhara. 

GILL,  Major  ROBERT,  an  officer  of  the  Madras 
army,  who  devoted  nearly  twenty  years  of  his 
life  to  copying  and  photographing  the  fresco 

Sictures  in  the  caves  of  Ellora  and  Ajunta.  His 
evotedneas,  in  dwelling  in  such  lonelv  spots  as  in 
the  ravine  of  Ajunta,  is  unparalleled  in  modem 
times.  He  died  at  Bhosawul  on  April  10,  1879, 
aged  abont  76.  He  received  his  commission  in 
1824,  and  was  invalided  on  a  brevet-majority  in 
October  1852.  He  was  a  noted  ahikari,  and  a  no 
less  celebrated  artist  Several  of  his  copies  of  the 
paintinflfi  of  the  Ajunta  caves,  for  which  the  East 
India  Company  uberally  rewarded  him,  were 
unfortunately  destroyed  in  a  fire  that  took  place 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  His  son,  Captain  Gill, 
RE.,  who  travelled  across  China,  was  murdered 
in  Arabia  in  1882,  along  with  Professor  Palmer. 

GILLAR.  Hind.  Goitre.  Gillar  patrorGillar- 
ka-patta,  a  sea-weed  Laminaria,  <p.,  used  as  medi- 
cine for  goitre.  It  is  obtained  solely  via  Yarkand 
from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Five  or  six 
maunds  are  im^rted.  The  word  Patr  is  a  leaf. 
Dr.  Martin  Honigberger  refers  GiUar-ka-patta  to 
LamiDaria  saccharina,  and  alludes  to  a  belief  that 
it  is  found  in  a  salt  lake  in  Tibet,  adding  that 
some  Enghsh  phyaidans  maintain  it  is  brought 
from  the  Caspian  Sea,  He  says  it  is  useful  in 
scrofulous  ulcers  in  horses. — Poweirs  Handbook* 

GILLESPIE.  General  RoUo  Gillespie,  an 
officer  of  the  British  army  who  served  in  the  West 
Indie8,the  East  Indies,  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  Yellore  mutiny  oi  1806, 
he  was  in  command  of  Arcot,  and  Sir  John  Fan- 
court  was  in  command  of  Yellore.  They  were 
very  intimate,  having  been  quartered  together  at 
St.  Domingo.  Gillespie  had  been  invited  to  dine 
and  sleep  at  the  quarters  of  Sir  John  Fancourt, 
on  the  very  night  the  mutiny  occurred  (3  A.M. 
10th  July),  so  little  was  their  suspicion  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  sepoys.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
start  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  July,  public 
despatches  were  put  into  his  hands,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  dder  his  journey ;  but  at  daybreak 
on  the  10th  July  he  mounted  his  horse  to  gallop 
over  to  Yellore  in  time  for  breakfast,  and  was 
scarcely  in  his  saddle  when  tidings  arrived  of  the 
massacre,    A  troop  of  the  19tb  Dragoons  was  at 
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the  time  ready  for  paiade.  Gillespie  ordered  diem 
to  get  ready  for  the  rescue  of  their  countiymeo. 
The  16  miles  were  soon  covered ;  Gillespie  bad 
outstripped  his  escort,  and  was  attracted  l^  the 
sound  ox  musketry  to  a  lofty  gateway  aiKihastioD, 
where  the  remnant  of  the  British  still  stood  at 
bay,  their  last  cartridge  almost  enoided,  when 
Sergeant  Brodie,  who  had  known  GiUe^Me  at  St 
Domingo,  saw  a  horseman  spurring  across  the 
plain,  and,  turning  round  to  his  oomndes,  said, 
*  If  Colonel  Gillesiae  be  alive,  here  he  is  at  tiie  head 
of  the  19th  Dragoons;  and  God  Almigfatjhas 
sent  him  from  the  West  Indies  to  save  our  Urea 
in  the  East!'  A  rope,  made  of  soldiers' belti 
knotted  together,  was  let  down  the  ramparts,  aod 
Gillespie  dragged  up  amidst  a  shower  of  halla. 
The  dragoons  with  their  galloper  guns  (hght  fidd- 
pieces  lued  by  cavahry  r^ments  in  those  days) 
blew  open  the  gates ;  a  British  *•  huzza '  was  heard, 
accompanied  by  the  rattling  of  horses'  footstepi 
over  the  drawbridge,  and  the  mutmeers  were 
charged.  Some  300  or  400  were  cut  to  pieoei, 
many  were  taken  prisoners,  and  others  escaped  by 
dropping  from  the  walls.  Fancourt  only  lived  to 
see  the  ensign  of  Mysore  cut  down,  and  the  British 
standard  once  more  float  on  the  ramparts  of 
Yellore.  He  died  that  afternoon,  having  been 
shot  down  by  some  sepoys  when  trying  to  join 
Brodie's  main  guard.  liuiy  Fancourt  and  her 
two  children  escaped,  through  the  faithfukess  of 
their  servants  and  the  timely  arrival  of  Gillespie. 
The  members  of  Tipu's  family  who  were  the 
chief  instigators  of  the  mutiny,  were  removed  to 
Calcutta.  Colonel  Gillespie  next  went  througk 
active  service  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Spiee 
Islands.  The  last  scene  in  which  he  acted  was 
the  Gurkha  war.  He  was  shot  through  the  heart 
on  the  31st  October  1814,  while  wavmg  his  hat 
and  leading  his  men  on  to  the  first  fortified  position 
he  met  at  Kalunga,  in  Nepal. 

GILOLO  is  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands.  Its 
north  end  is  in  about  lat.  2°  23'  N.  It  has  a  long 
mountainous  coast,  high  bold  land,  with  three 
remarkable  peaks.  The  indigenes  live  in  the  north 
of  the  island.  Their  stature,  thdr  features,  as 
well  as  their  dispositions  and  habits,  are  almost  tiie 
same  as  those  of  the  Papuan.  Their  hair  is  semi- 
Papuan,  always  crisp,  waved,  and  rough,  such  as 
often  occurs  among  the  true  Pi^uans  bat  never 
among  the  Makys.  Their  colour  ak>ne  is  oftea 
exactly  that  of  the  Malay,  or  even  lighter.  Id  most 
cases,  the  large,  somewhat  aquiluie  nose,  with 
elongated  apex,  the  tall  stature,  the  waved  hair, 
bearded  face  and  hairy  body,  as  wdl  as  the  lets 
reserved  manner  and  louder  voice,  unmistakiag^y 
proclaim  the  Papuan  type.  Here  is  .the  exact 
boundary  between  the  Malay  and  Papuan  race. 
It  is  only  in  the  Northern  reninsula  that  thesB 
Papuan  indigenes  exist,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  island,  with  Batchian  and  ^e  other  islaods 
westward,  being  exclusively  inhabited  hj  Mahy 
tribes  like  those  of  Temate  and  Tidore.  The 
Galela  race  are  natives  of  a  dtetrict  in  the  extreiae 
north  of  Gilolo,  but  they  are  great  wanderezsoTcr 
the  Archipelago.  They  are  a  very  fine  laee, 
remarkably  energetic  and  indnatrioaa,  of  U^ 
complexion,  tall,  and  with  Papuan  features,  ooniBg 
near  to  the  drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  tras 
Polynesians  of  Tahiti  and  Oinrhee.  TbejhM 
hu-ge  and  roomy  prahu  with  0Qtiigra8»  sad 
setfie  on  any  coast  or  island  they  take  annt^fv* 


GINDAR. 

They  catch  turtle  and  tr^ang,  hunt  deer  and  wild 
pigB  and  drj  the  meat,  aad  cut  down  the  forest 
and  plant  rice  or  maize.  Pitta  gigas,  a  large 
ffround  thrush  of  Gilob,  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful birds  of  the  East  Its  plumage  is  a  velvety 
black  above,  breast  of  pure  white,  shoulders  of 
azure  blue,  and  belly  of  vivid  crimson.  Char- 
mosyna  pkcentis  of  Gilolo  is  one  of  the  smallest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  brush-tongued  lories. 
Goetia  d^UrviUei,  a  rare  and  beautiful  day-flying 
moth. — Horsburgh ;  Bikmore ;  Wallace^  iL  pp.  2, 3. 

GINDAR.  Hind.  An  insect  that  destroys 
growing  inrain  and  pulses. 

GINDiKG,  a  land  wind  in  East  Java,  occasbned 
by  the  S.E.  monsoon  blowing  right  over  the  land 
through  the  gap  at  Klakka,  1000  feet  above  the 
sea,  between  the  JyaDg  and  Tengger  mountains, 
8000  and  9000  feet  high. 

GINGEE,  Ginji,  or  Ghinji,  in  the  S.  Arcot 
district,  in  lat.  12°  15'  19"  K,  and  long.  79** 
26'  8^  E.,  a  town  and  fort  85  miles  N.W.  of 
Pondicherry.  In  the  contests  between  tiie  rival 
French  and  British,  and  rival  Mahratta  and 
Mahomedan  princes,  Gingee  and  neighbourhood 
were  frequently  scenes  of  strife,  but  it  long  con- 
tinued a  French  possession.  In  the  17th  and 
18th  century  it  was  taken  by  Sivaji,  was  attacked 
by  Auranfzeb,  stormed  by  the  French,  but  finally 
occupied  by  the  British.  The  French  obtamed 
the  grant  of  Pondicheny  in  1674,  from  a  raja  of 
Ging^,  who  acknowledged  the  king  of  Narsinga 
as  his  superior ;  but  tins  latter  was  at  the  same 
time  dependent  on  Yisiapor.  Sivaji  took  posses- 
ion of  Gingee  about  the  year  1677,  and  confirmed 
the  above  grant  in  IQQO.-^RenneWs  Memoir, 

GINGELLY  OIL,  Sesamum  Oil 
Jiritch,    ....  Abab.  I  NaU-ennai,    •    .    .   Tam. 
Mitha  tU-ka-td,    .  Hnrn.    Manchi-nuna,    .    .    Tel. 
Karit,  Sehuk,  .    .   Pxbs.  | 

Gingelly  Seed,  Sesamum  Seed. 

Taala,    ....    Sansk. 


Sumsumf        • 

EUu Can.     Yellu, Tam. 

Til,  Jingelly,  Gdj.,  Hind.    Nuwulu,    ....   Tkl. 
Kunjed,      .    .    .     Pebs. 

Gingelly  is  the  commercial  name  for  the  Sesa- 
mum orientale.  Three  varieties  of  the  plant  are 
cultivated  in  India, — ^the  white-seeded  (Saffed- til), 
the  red  or  parti-coloured  (Eala-til),  and  the  black 
variety  (Tillee).  It  is  the  last  which  affords  the 
greater  proporti9n  of  the  gingelly  oil  of  commerce. 
A  sort  of  sesame  oil,  sometimes  called  rape,  is 
obtained  from  the  red-seeded  variety.  Black 
sesame  is  sown  in  March,  and  ripens  in  May. 
Red  sesame  is  not  sown  till  June.  The  black- 
seeded  variety  (Tillee)  affords  a  larger  percentage 
of  oil  than  the  red-seeded  kind.  It  is  eztensivdy 
cultivated  in  Southern  Asia  for  the  oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds,  which  are  slightly  oval,  smaD, 
tasteless,  and  inodorous.  The  varieties  of  seed 
possess  the  same  properties,  and  in  commerce  are 
met  with  both  m  a  mixed  and  separate  state. 
Gingelly  seed  is  largely  exported  to  England  and 
France,  and  the  ou  is  perhaps  consumed  to  a 

freater  extent  than  any  other  by  the  natives  of 
ndia,  and  is  second  only  to  cocoanut  oil  in  its 
importance  as  an  article  of  commerce.  The  great 
disparity  of  colours  observed  in  this  oil  is  attri- 
buted to  the  mode  of  preparation.  The  method 
sometimes  adopted  is  that  of  throwing  the  fresh 
seeds,  without  any  cleansing  process,  into  the 
cpmmon  mill,  and  expressing  m  the  usual  way. 


GINGER 

The  oil  thus  beoomes  mixed  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  epidermis  of  the 
seed,  and  is  neither  so  pleasant  to  the  eye,  nor  so 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  as  that  obtained  byfint 
repeatedly  washing  the  seeds  in  cold  water,  or  by 
boUlDg  them  for  a  short  time,  until  the  whole 
of  the  reddish-brown  colouring  matter  is  removed, 
and  the  seeds  have  become  perfectly  white.  They 
are  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  the  oil  expressed 
as  usual.  This  process  yields  40  to  44  per  cent, 
of  a  veiy  pale  straw-coloured  sweet-smelling  oil, 
an  excellent  substitute  for  olive  oiL  In  India 
the  oil  is  chiefly  used  in  cookery,  in  anointing  the 
person,  for  making  soap,  and  for  burning  in  lamps. 
In  England  it  is  chiefly  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  soap,  and  for  burning  in  table-lamps,  for  which 
it  is  better  suited  than  cocoanut  oil,  owing  to  the 
lower  temperature  at  which  it  oongefdB.  In 
different  parts  of  the  Madras  PresideDcy  the  price 
of  this  oil  varies  from  Rs.  1'5  to  Bs.  6  per  maund 
of  25  lbs.  Til  or  gingelly  seed  exported  from 
India,  chiefly  to  France,  and  from  Bengal  and 
Bombay : — 


Cwt. 

Bh. 

Cwt            Rfl. 

\,    1,203,222 

72,28,920 

1877-78, 

1,158,802     84,82,202 

),    1,409,906 

78,74,782 

1878-79, 

1,030.687     70,96,210 

r,    1,807,815 

88,82,987 

1879-80, 

1,680,185  1,19,79,042 

GINGER,  Zingiber  officinale. 
Zangebil,  .    Abab.,  Pebs. 

Jahetnb Baxj. 

Ada  (green),  .    .    .  BxNO 


Ehyeng-khyuk  (gr.),  BUB. 
I<bT)i 


Zenzero IT. 

Jaiiaking,  also  Jait,  Jav. 
Sapadas,  alao  Al7a,MALAT. 
Inchiver,  .  .  MalbaTj. 
Gengivre,  .  .  .  Pobt. 
Inbir,  ....  Bus. 
Saxithi,Sringavera,  Bakbk. 
Inghuru,  .  .  .  SiNOH. 
Jengibie,  Agenjibre,  Sp. 
Inji  (green),  Shttkka,TAM. 
Shonti,  .  •  .  •  Tel. 
Zenjefil, ....    Tubk. 


Ehyeng-daein  (d 
Suntv,  .  .  .  '."  Can. 
Kan-Mang,  Peh-kiang,CH. 
Gember.  ....  DuT. 
Oingemore, .  .  .  Fb. 
Ingwer,  ....  Gbb. 
Adrak  (green),  .  .  Hind. 
Sont(djnr),  ...       „ 

Dr.  Boyle  thinks  that  the  Sanskrit  name  Sringa- 
vera  is  the  source  of  many  of  its  names. 

The  ginger  plant  is  cidtivated  in  the  tropical 
regions  of  Asia,  America,  and  Africa.  In  India  it  is 
generally  cultivated  in  gardens,  being  sown  about 
the  commencement  of  the  rains,  in  beds  of  about  six 
feet  square,  and  in  a  rich  soU  The  planting 
consists  in  dividing  part  of  the  green  root,  which 
the  natives  first  soak  in  a  mixture  of  cow-dung 
and  water;  it  is  then  planted  about  two  inches 
deep  and  at)out  one  foot  apart.  It  requires  a  great 
deal  of  water,  and  to  be  kept  dear  of  weeds. 
When  the  stalks  dry,  the  ginger  may  be  taken  up, 
although  it  is  sometimes  left  in  the  ground  for 
one  or  two  years.  It  is  better  for  remaining 
twelve  months,  and  must  be  watered  during  the 
dry  season.  The  stem  reaches  generally  three  or 
four  feet  in  height,  and  is  renewed  yearly ;  while 
the  root,  which  is  the  part  known  as  ginger, 
botanically  termed  a  rhizome,  is  bienniaL  In 
Jamaica  the  roots  are  dug  up  in  January  or 
February  when  about  a  year  old,  and  after  the 
stems  are  withered.  They  are  well  washed,  freed 
from  dirt,  and  in  some  cases,  especially  with  the 
better  kinds,  the  epidermis  or  outer  coat  is  stripped 
off ;  and  hence  the  division  of  ginger  into  wnite, 
scraped,  or  uncoated,  and  into  olack,  unscraped, 
or  coated.  In  estimating  the  q^uality  of  gingear,  a 
variety  of  particulars  are  taken  mto  consideration, 
as  whether  the  rhizomes  are  coated  or  uncoated, 
their  form,  colour,  and  consistence. 

Out  of  21  samples  of  the  gingers  sold  in 
London,  16  were  found  by  Dr.  Hassall  to  be 
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adulterated  with  SAgo  meal,  potato  flour,  wheat 
flour,  ground  rice,  cayenne  pepper,  mustard 
hnaka,  and  tormeric  powder  in  Tarious  quantities, 
bat  in  the  majority  of  cases  constituting  the  prin* 
oipal  part  of  the  article.  A  great  part  of  that 
found  in  the  shops  had  been  washed  in  whiting 
and  water,  under  the  pretence  of  preserving  it 
from  insects.  The  dark-coloured  kinds  are  fre- 
quently bleached  with  chloride  oi  lime. 

Great  Britain  imported  38,854 cwts.  in  ld70,and 
82,000  owts.  fai  1871.     Ginger  exported  from 


India — 

Lbs. 

1875-76,  6,333,827 
1876-77,  6,427,656 
18n-78,    4,647,404 

The  Malabar 


Ba. 

13,05,246 
9,94,149 


Ra.      I  LU. 

10,09,998  I  1878-79,  9,190.945 

8,61,534  f  1879-80,  6,060,006 
d,0S,94l  I 

ginger  exported  from  Calicut  is 
the  jHToduce  of  the  district  of  Shemaad,  situated 
in  the  soutii  of  Calicut,  a  place  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Moplas,  who  look  upon  the  ginger  oultiration 
as  a  most  valuable  and  profitable  trade.  The  soil 
of  Shemaad  is  so  very  luxuriant,  and  bo  weU 
suited  for  the  cultivation  of  ginger,  that  it  is 
reckoned  the  only  place  in  Malabar  where  the  plant 
grows  and  thrives  to  perfection.  The  only  suit- 
able kind  of  soil  is  that  which,  being  red  earth, 
is  yet  free  from  gravel,  and  the  soil  good  and 
heavy.  The  cultivation  generally  commences 
about  the  middle  of  May,  after  the  ground  has 
undergone  a  thorough  process  of  ploughing, 
harrowing,  etc.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
monsoon,  beds  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  by  three 
or  four  feet  wide  are  formed,  and  in  these  beds 
small  holes  are  dug  at  three-fourths  to  one  foot 
apart,  which  are  filed  with  manure.  The  roots, 
hitherto  carefully  buried  under  sheds,  are  dug 
out,  the  good  ones  picked  from  those  which  are 
affected  by  the  moisture,  or  any  other  concomitant 
of  a  half-year's  exclusion  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  process  of  clipping  them  into  suitable 
sizes,  for  planting  performed,  by  cutting  the 
nnger  into  pieces  of  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  long.  These  are  then  buried  in  the  holes, 
which  have  been  previously  manured,  and  the 
whole  of  the  beds  are  then  covered  with  a  good 
thick  layer  of  green  leaves,  which,  whilst  they 
serve  as  manure,  also  contribute  to  keep  the  beds 
from  unnecessary  dampness,  which  might  other- 
wise be  occasioned  by  the  heavy  falls  of  rain 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July.  Rain  is 
essentially  requisite  for  the  growth  of  the  ginger; 
it  is  also,  however,  necessary  that  the  beds  be 
constantly  kept  from  inundation,  which,  if  not 
carefully  attended  to,  entirely  ruin  the  crop. 
Great  precaution  is  therefore  taken  in  forming 
drains  oetween  the  beds,  and  letting  water  out, 
thus  preventing  a  superfluity.  On  account  of  the 
great  tendency  some  kinds  of  leaves  have  to  breed 
worms  and  insects,  strict  care  is  observed  in  the 
selection,  and  none  but  the  particular  kinds  used 
in  manuring  ginger  are  taken  in,  lest  the  wrong 
ones  might  fetch  in  worms,  which,  if  once  in  the 
beds,  no  remedy  can  be  resorted  to  successfully 
to  destroy  them,  and  thus  in  a  very  short  time 
thev  ruin  the  crop.  Worms  bred  from  the  leares 
laia  on  the  soil,  though  highlv  destructive,  are 
not  80  pemidous  to  ginger  cultivation  as  those 
which  proceed  from  the  effect  of  the  soil.  The 
former  kind,  whilst  they  destroy  the  beds  in  which 
they  once  appear,  do  not  spread  themselves  to 
the  other  bedis,  be  they  ever  so  diose ;  but  the 
latter  kmd  must  of  course  be  found  in  almost  all 
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the  beds,  as  they  do  not  proceed  from  accidental 
causes,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  soiL  In  cases 
like  these  the  whole  crop  is  oftentimes  rmned. 
The  present  mode  of  preparing  the  land  for 
this  crop  in  the  West  Indies,  is  by  first  care- 
fully hoeing  off  all  bushes  and  weeds  f^tjm  the 
piece  intended  to  plant ;  the  workmen  arc  then 
placed  in  a  line,  and  dig  forward  the  land  to  the 
full  depth  of  the  hoe,  cuttmg  the  furrow  not  more 
than  from  five  to  six  inches  thick.  The  land  is 
then  allowed  to  pulverize  for  a  short  time ;  it  is 
then  prepared  for  receiving  the  plants,  by  opening 
drills  with  the  hoe,  from  ten  to  twelre  inches 
apart,  and  the  same  in  depth,  chopping  or  breaking 
up  any  clods  that  may  be  in  the  land.  Two  or 
three  women  follow  and  drop  the  plants  in  the 
drills,  say  from  nine  to  ten  inches  apart.  The 
plants  or  sets  are  the  small  knots  or  fingers  broken 
off  the  original  root,  as  not  worth  the  scraping. 
The  plants  are  then  covered  in  with  a  portion  oi 
the  earth-bank  formed  in  drilling.  Great  care 
and  attention  is  required  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds  untO  they  attain  sufficient  age.  They 
throw  out  a  pedicle  or  footstalk  in  the  coarse  of 
the  second  or  third  week,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
of  similar  shape  to  that  of  the  Guinea  grass. 

Ginger  is  very  liable  to  rot,  particularly  if 
planted  in  too  nch  a  soil,  or  where  it  may  be 
subject  to  heavy  rains.  The  general  average 
of  yield  is  from  1500  to  2000  lbs.  per  acre  m 
plants,  although  as  much  as  3000  lb&  of  ginger 
have  been  cured  from  one  acre. 

Ginger  Preserve  is  made  from  the  young 
shoots  put  forth  every  spring  by  the  perennial 
rhizome.  These  shoots  are  carefully  picked, 
washed,  scalds,  scraped,  peeled,  and  then  pre- 
served in  jars  with  syrup.  Dried  ginger  of  good 
quality,  soft  and  mealy,  may  be  converted  into 
excellent  preserved  ginger.  The  rhizomes,  se- 
lected with  care,  are  to  be  immersed  for  three  or 
four  weeks  in  vsery  weak  syrup,  scarcely  iitronyer 
than  sugar  and  water,  to  which  a  small  portion 
of  the  carbonate  of  potash  has  been  added.  As 
soon  as  the  ginger  has  become  sufficiently  soft,  it 
is  put  up  in  very  strong  sjn^p  of  white  sugar. 
Ginger  preserve  is  imported  mto  India  solely  horn 
China,  in  cases  containing  half-a-dozen  of  jars 
each,  the  capacity  of  each  jar  being  about  5  Iba 
— Dr.  P,  Browne;  Poole s  St  of  Commerce; 
MasoiCs  Teniu  ;  HassdWs  Food ;  RiddeWs  Garden- 
ing;  M^C.  Diet. ;  Faulkner^s  Diet. ;  Simmonds. 

GINGERBREAD  TREE,  or  Doom  pahn  of 
E^ypt,  is  the  Hyphsene  Thebaica  (Gucifera  The- 
baica),  and  receives  its  name  from  its  fndt  having 
the  look  and  taste  of  gingerbread.  It  is  stated 
l^  Dr.  Lindler  to  produce  the  bdelliuin.  Its 
wood  is  used  for  various  domestic  purposes,  and 
its  kernels  turned  into  rosaries. — Seeman. 

GIN-RIKSHA.  Jap.  Literally,  man-power 
carriage,  a  small  two  -  wheeled  oonrejance, 
dragged  by  two  or  more  coolies. 

GmSENG.  Akglo-Chin.  The  famed  gin- 
seng substances  are  known  to  the  Chinese  as 
Jin-san,  Liau-san,  Hwang-san,  Shin-tsan,  Kwan- 
tung-jin-san,  and  Kwan-si-jin-san.  The  Dutch 
call  it  Kraft  Wuizel,  and  the  Tartars,  Ohrote. 
That  obtained  in  the  provinces  of  Shen-si,  P^- 
chih-li,  and  Shine-king  is  the  product  of  the 
Panax  ginseng,  Meyer.  A  part  of  this  ^bnig  m 
obtained  from  the  x(epa!  plant,  Panax  psendo- 
ginseng,    WaUich;   and  the   P.  quinquefoliuni, 
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wldoh  la  Iftrgely  rued  in  Centxal  China,  is  the 
Ameriean  ginseng.  The  Shing-king  plant,  called 
Kwftn-tung-jin-san,  is  almoet  an  imperial  mono- 
polj.  A  plant  called  Tang-aan,  which  seems  to 
be  cultivated  in  Gorea  or  Peh-chih-li,  and  substi- 
tated  lor  the  true  ginseng,  seems  to  be  a  spedes 
e<  Campasiila  or  Adenophora.  Gorean  ginseng 
iMika  next  alter  the  Kwan-tnng-jin-san  of  Man- 
chiizia, — ^in  fact,  constitates  the  only  aTsilable  drug 
in  the  hands  of  traders.  This,  however,  is  often 
adulterated  with  Japanese  ginseng,  which  again 
ia  often  adulterated  with  roots  of  Campanula 
fflaoca,  etc.  The  Manchuria  wild  ginseng  is  care- 
f uUy  searched  for  by  the  Manchu.  The  pieces, 
after  oaref ul  trimming  with  a  bamboo  knife,  and 
drying  in  still  air,  are  made  to  assume  something 
of  the  form  of  the  human  body  or  miniature 
human  hand.  They  are  yellowish,  semi-trans- 
pavent,  firm,  brittle  to  some  extent,  and  of  a 
Bweet  mudlaginoua  taste,  inclining  to  bitterness. 
It  is  easily  injured  by  damp  and  worms,  and  great 
eare  is  taken  to  preserve  the  true  Manchurian 
plants  It  is  prepared  as  an  extract  or  as  a 
deoootion,  and  always  in  silver  vessels.  It  is 
prescribed  in  almost  every  kind  of  disease  of  a 
aevere  character,  but  the  stage  of  each  disease  in 
which  it  is  administered  is  carefully  distinguished. 
It  is  given  in  all  forms  of  debility,  spermatorrhooa, 
asthma,  hemorrhages,  severe  dyspepsia,  vomiting 
of  pregnant  women,  chronic  malarious  affections, 
and  the  typhoid  stages  of  epidemic  fever;  and 
its  e£Peot8  apparently  are  of  an  alterative,  tonic, 
stimulant,  carminative,  and  demulcent  nature. 
Dr.  Smith  observes  that  some  positive  effica<^ 
of  a  snstaining  character  does  really  exist  in  this 
species  of  i vywort.  The  leaves  are  sold  in  bundles, 
and  are  said  to  be  emetic  and  expectorant. 

The  ginseng  that  comes  to  Snang-hai,  chiefly 
from  C^rea  and  Tartary,*  k  carefuUv  protected 
ttom  Uie  air.  and  sells  at  from  6  dollars  to  800 
and  even  400  dollars  the  ounce. 

Ginseng,  Bastard,  Shang-tnng-jin-san,  Chin., 
IWigHMn,  Chin.,  is  obtained  from  the  roots  of 
several  spedes  oif  Adenophora,  Campanula,  Phy- 
temna,  and  Platyoodon,  which  are  largely  used 
to  adulterate  and  as  substitutes  for  the  genuine 
ginseng;  but  the  Japanese  seem  to  prize  the  roots 
of  Campanula  glauca  as  highly  as  the  true  gin- 
seng. Also  the  virtues  of  the  true  ginseng  are 
exhausted,  and  the  now  worthless  root  re-sold. 
Plants  of  Shan-si  and  other  Chinese  provinces, 
called  by  the  Chinese  Tang-san,  also  Fang-tang- 
san,  also  Lu-tang,  also  Ch'uen-tang,  and  Ming- 
tang,  are  often  substituted  for  ginseng. 

Ginseng,  Black. 
Heh-«m;Hiiien>BaB,  Ohik.  I  Tuen-ian,      .    .    Chw. 

This  Chinese  plant  is  crown  in  Ho-chau  (Ng^n- 
hwui>,  and  in  the  N.  and  N.  W.  provinces  of  CMna. 
Its  black  fleshy  roots  have  some  resemblance  to 
^seng ;  taste  raw  and  sweetish,  with  little  odour, 
Uiough  used  by  incense-makers. 

Ginseng,  Extract  of,  Jin-san-kau,  Chin.,  is  care- 
fully prepared  in  silver  vessels.  It  is  used  to  make 
the  wi-tlau>hwan,  or  regenerating  pills,  sold  at 
t|WO  taels  a-piece  in  Hankow. — Smith;  Williams* 
Middh  Kingdom,  p.  2S4 ;  Sim.  Com.  Pro.  486-87 ; 
Hon.  Mr,  Morrison^s  Comp.  Des. ;  Lockhartj  109. 

GIKAFFA  CAMELOPARDALIS.    Sundev. 

Var.  a. 

CervQS  oamelop.,  Linn.       I  GiraSa  eamelop.,  Sreston, 

O.Otigwa^Oi]f,,Ogiafy.  |  OMuelop.  giraffa,  C^EftMlm. 


Var.  6.  Pale  oolour. 
Oamelop.  girafa,  var.    0.  |  C.  SenaarenaiB,  Geoff. 

^thiopica,  Sunde.  |  0.  ^thiopicoji,  OgWty. 

Kamel  paard,    .    •    DuT.  |  Camelopard,      •    •    Eng. 

The  giraffe,  one  of  the  Ruminanti»,  has  per- 
sistent horns  in  both  sexes ;  the  horns  are  covered 
with  a  hairy  skin,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  at  the  tip. 
Lip  not  grooved,  entirely  covered  with  hair,  much 
produced  before  the  nostril ;  tongue  very  exten- 
sive; neck  very  long,  body  short;  hinder  legs 
short,  false  hoof  none  ;  tail  elongate,  wHh  a  ti2t 
of  thick  hair  at  the  end. — Eng.  Cyc. 

GIRAH.  Hind.  A  knot,  a  division  of  a  gaz. 
Sal-girah,  the  knot  made  annually  on  a  birth<£ty. 

GIRAB,  36  miles  S.E.  of  Wardah  district,  is 
famed  for  the  shrine  of  Shaikh  Ehaja  Farid.  It 
is  on  the  top  of  the  hill  dose  by,  and  attracts  a 
continual  now  of  devotees,  Hindu  as  well  as 
Musalman.  He  was  born  in  Hindustan,  and, 
after  wandering  about  for  some  thirty  years  as  a 
fakir,  he  came  and  settled  on  the  Girar  hill  about 
the  year  a.d.  1244.  There  is  a  belief  that  the 
zeolites  on  the  Girar  Hills  are  petrified  cocoannts 
and  other  articles  of  merchandise  belonging  to 
two  travelling  traders,  who  mocked  the  saint,  on 
which  he  turned  their  whole  stock-in-trade  into 
stones  as  a  punishment. 

GIRARDINIA  LESOHENAULTIANA. 
Urtioa  het«rophyUa,  Boxb. 
Neilgherry  nettle,   .  Eiio.  |  Ana  ihorigenam,  Malial. 

Grows  in  the  Konkans,  the  Peninsula,  Nepal, 
and  is  frequent  all  over  the  higher  range  of  the 
Neilgherries.  The  bark  yields  a  fine,  strong,  white, 
flax-like  fibre,  which  &e  hill  people  obtain  by 
plunging  the  plant  into  hot  water,  to  deprive  it 
of  its  virulently  stinging  properties,  and  then 
peeling  the  staljis.  The  textile  material  so  pre- 
pared is  of  great  strength,  and  the  Todawar  use  it 
as  thread.  It  ia  worth  £200  a  ton  m  England.— 
M.  E.  J.  R 

GIRASI,  a  predatory,  piratical  race  on  the 
Mahiatta  coast,  qu.  Grassia. 

GIRBAR.  In  Oman,  the  hides  of  the  ahem  or 
goats  are  made  into  leather  vessels,  called  Girbar 
Those  of  kids  or  lambs  serve  for  mUk,  while  the 
larger  are  used  for  either  wine  or  water.  They  axe 
tanned  with  the  bark  of  the  acacia ;  and  the  hairy 
part,  which  is  left  without,  is  generally,  though 
not  invariably,  cleansed.  The  apertures  through 
which  the  legs  protruded  are  dosed  up,  and  me 
fluid  within  is  discharged  through  the  opening  of 
the  neck,  which  is  gathered  together  and  fastened 
by  means  of  a  leathern  thong,  its  extremity  being 
out  in  the  form  of  a  tongue  or  spout.  They  are 
slung  alongade  their  camels ;  and  a  Bedouin,  when 
thirsty,  may  frequently  be  observed  drinking  from 
them  whilst  in  that  position.  They  answer  better 
than  jars,  because,  if  the  camel  run  against  trees 
or  its  fellow-beasts  in  the  caravan,  they  are  not 
liable  to  be  broken,  and  from  the  evaporation 
constantly  going  on,  the  water  is  also  kc^  cool ; 
but  whilst  new,  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to 
deansing  them,  and  their  contents  thus  acquire 
a  bathsome  taste  and  BmeH-^TTeOftoii,  TV.  I  8d. 

GIRDAWUREE,  also  written  Girdawari 
Patrolling,  inspecting,  going  the  rounds,  from  the 
Persian  Gird,  dreuit,  drcumfercnce,  and  AMcdan, 
to  bring. — EllioU 

GIRDHANA,  a  sacred  hill  in  Yrij,  from  which 
Krishna  derives  one  of  his  prindpal  epithets,  Gird- 
hun  or  Gifdhun^iiath,   ^wd  of  the  mount  of 
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wealth.^  Here  be  firet  gave  proofs  of  miiaculonB 
power,  and  a  cave  in  this  bill  was  the  first  shrine, 
on  his  apotheosis,  whence  bis  miracles  and  oracles 
were  made  known  to  the  Yadu  race.  From  this 
cave  (Gopha)  is  derived  another  of  bis  titles,  Gopb- 
nath,  '  Lord  of  the  cave,'  distinct  from  his  epithet 
Gopi-nath,  *  Lord  of  the  Gopi,*  or  pastoral  nymphs. 
On  the  annual  festival  held  at  Girdbana,  the  sacred 
mount  is  purified  with  copious  oblations  of  milk, 
for  which  all  the  cows  of  the  district  are  in  requi- 
sition. The  worship  of  Krishna  in  ancient  days, 
like  that  of  Apollo  amongst  Greeks,  was  chiefly 
celebrated  in  caves,  of  which  there  were  many 
scattered  over  India.  The  most  remarkable  were 
those  of  Girdbana  in  Yrij,  Gaya  in  Babar,  Gopb- 
nath  on  the  shores  of  Saurasbtra,  and  Jalindra  on 
the  Indus. — Tod,  L  p.  645. 

GIRDLES  are  worn  by  Mabomedaus  and 
Hindus.  They  are  alluded  to  in  tiie  Bible,  Psalm 
cix.  19,  *  Let  it  be  unto  him  as  a  girdle  wherewith 
he  is  girded  continually ; '  Daniel  x.  5, '  Whose  loins 
were  girded  with  the  fine  gold  of  Uphaz.*  Many  of 
the  Hindus,  both  men  and  women,  wear  a  silver 
or  gold  chain  round  their  loins ;  and  all  Mahome- 
dans  in  fuU  dress  wear  a  muslin  girdle,  called  a 
kamrband  or  loin-ffirdle :  Psalm  xciii.  1,  *  Strength 
wherewith  be  hatn  girded  himself.'  When  an 
Asiatic  is  about  to  set  off  on  a  journey,  to  lift  a 
burden,  or  to  do  something  which  requires  exer- 
tion, he  binds  firmly  bis  loose  upper  garment 
round  his  loins. 

GIRI,  Pabur,  and  Tons  rivers  are  tributaries 
of  the  Jumna,  and  up  the  vallev  of  the  Giri  to 
Kotkai  there  is  a  great  consumption  of  wood  and 
charcoal  in  connection  with  the  iron-smelting,  for 
which  that  locality  is  famous. — Cleg,  Panj.  Rep. 

GIRNAR,  in  lat.  21°  80'  N.,  long.  70°  42'  E.,  a 
hill  3600  feet  high,  near  Junagarb  in  Kattyawar, 
and  40  miles  to  the  north  of  Somnath.  The  Jaina 
religionists  regard  it  as  sacred,  only  second  in 
importance  to  Palitana,  and  it  is  also  reverenced  by 
Hindus.  Of  the  holy  objects  on  and  near  it  may 
be  mentioned,  a  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  out- 
side the  town,  and  which  is  covered  with  a  set  of 
Asoka's  inscriptions,  260  B.C.  Another  inscription 
(160  A.D.)  relates  bow  the  local  ruler,  Rudra  Dama^ 
defeated  the  king  of  the  Dekban ;  while  a  third 
(467  A.D.)  records  the  bursting  of  the  embank- 
ment of  the  Sudarsana  tank,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  a  bridge  which  was  destroyed  by  the  flood. 
The  principal  group  of  temples  at  Gimar  is  situ- 
ated on  a  ledge,  about  600  feet  from  the  summit, 
and  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  largest,  and  possibly  the  oldest  of  these,  is 
that  of  Neminatb.  About  2700  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  2600  above  Junagarb,  are  a  series  of  Jain 
temples  on  a  ledge  of  the  mountain.  In  a  small 
underground  chamber  is  the  Jaina  statue  of  Ami- 
jhara,  or  perspiring  idol.  The  meaning  of  this  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  Amrit-jhara, 
or  nectar-drop.  On  the  highest  peak  at  Kalika  is 
Amba  Mata,  the  dread  mother,  the  universal 
mother,  called  also  Sri  Mata  Ambika.  The 
famous  Bhairava  J*bap,  or  death-leap,  is  near  the 
Jain  temples.  It  is  a  huge  rock  that  rises  on  the 
edge  of  the  ledge,  and  slightly  overhangs  the  great 
precipice.  The  leap  has  been  forbidden,  tbougb 
even  now  it  is  occasionally  taken.  The  peak  of 
Gomkha  Natba  rises  about  3600  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  Datatrya  peak  is  almost  the  same  height ;  it  is 
sacred  to  Neminatb,  whose  first  convert  was  king 
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Datatri.  There  are  many  ascetic  devotees,  and  in 
the  jungles  below  there  were  said  to  be  some  of  the 
Aghora.  The  Jain  templcB  on  Gixnar  Hill  are  ▼ery 
elaborate  and  beautiful,  much  in  the  usual  stjla 
of  Hindu  aitdiitecture.  The  most  striking  chazao- 
teristics  of  their  interiors  are  their  fine  teaadsted 
marble  pavements,  their  painted  domea,  their 
exquisitely  shaped  and  carved  pillan, — aomeiiiiMi 
of  granite  and  green  syenite,  —  their  antiqiM 
porticoes,  beautiful  small  sculptures  and  oolonal 
statues.  The  central  dome  of  the  temple  to 
Neminatb  is  curiously  painted,  and  surroanded 
by  female  figures.  It  has  beautiful  marUe  piUaa 
composed  of  alternate  black  and  white  marfaleL 

GffiONNIERA  RETICULATA,  Tkw.,  Koditani, 
Tam.,  a  large  and  valuable  timber  tree  found  in 
the  Penins^  in  the  ghat  forests,  up  to  3000  feel 
elevation,  from  S.  Guiara  down  to  Travancoie 
and  Tinnevelly,  also  in  Ge^on.  The  wood  is  Terj 
bard  and  heavy,  and  is  a  valuable  enginemng 
iamher.-^Beddome,  FL  Syh.  p.  313. 

GIRWA,  Girui,  Girwi,  or  Gerwa.  Hihd,  A 
grain  blight  of  N.  India  and  the  Mahratta  country, 
which  occurs  from  late  heavy  rains  and  east  wimu. 
It  is  a  red  fungus  which  covers  the  leaves,  and, 
when  it  adheres  to  the  stems,  thrusts  its  roda 
through  the  pores  of  the  enidearmis,  and  robs  the 
gram  of  the  sap  as  it  ascends.  It  turns  the  crop 
of  a  brick -dust  colour. 

GISEKIA  PHAKNACIOIDE&    JL  R. 
Et-«Llla  i>ala,   .    .  Singh.  I  Esakadaati  kon,    .    TsL. 
Manall  kire,     .    .     Tam.  |  Isaka  dasari  kuxa,  .      „ 

A  plant  of  N.  Africa  and  Asia,  has  been  recom- 
mended for  tapeworm.  The  leaves  are  used  by 
the  natives  in  the  preparation  of  dboll.  Wig^t  in 
Icones  gives  also  G.  mollnginoides  and  G.  mbdliL 
—Jaffrey, 

GISKORI,  a  Baluch  47ibe  in  the  Debra  Ghazi 
Khan  district.— Af^wG^riiyor,  N.W.  F.  p.  634. 

GITA.  Saksk.  a  song,  a  hymn.  Of  these, 
the  most  celebrated  is  the  Gita  Govinda,  aa 
erotic  poem  by  Java  Deva.  It  sings  the  lores  of 
Krishna  with  Radha  and  other  of  the  cowherd 
girls.  A  mystical  interpretation  has  bean  put 
upon  it.  Sir  WiUiam  Jones  and  Mr.  Edwin 
Arnold  made  some  translations  of  it ;  and  LsaseD 
published  an  edition  with  a  Latin  tnuislatioii. 
Others  are  the  Gita  Giriaha,  Gita  Shankara, 
Gita  Gaurisha,  Raga  Mala,  Sangita  Batnakaia, 
Gana  Vidya,  Sangita  Darpana,  and  Sangita  lU* 
hasya.— IFarrf,  iv.  p.  409.    See  Geeta. 

•GIVOTTIA  ROTTLERIFORMIS.  GriJjT^  W,Ic. 

Putalli  manun,  .    .  Tam.  I  Tdla, Tel. 

Butalli,  Yendalli,  .      „     |  Telia  poonkee,    .     ,      „ 

A  very  common,  middling-sized  tree  in  &  India, 
one  of  the  EuphorbiacesB,  found  in  Ceylon,  the 
Circar  Hills,  and  in  a  very  few  of  the  Bombay 
jungles  inland  above  tiie  ghats.  Seed  yields  an  oil 
valuable  for  fine  machinery.  The  wood  is  QgliL 
and  is  used  only  for  making  the  figures,  toys.  Mid 
models  manufactured  at  Gokak,  in  the  Sonthen 
Mahratta  country.  —  Drs,  Wightj  Gibaoa;  B^d- 
dome;  Thw,  Zeyl  p.  278. 

GLACIERS  are  masses  of  ice  which  are  fomed 
and  remain  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  slopes  of  lofly 
mountains.  In  every  part  of  the  Himalaya  snl 
of  Western  Tibet,  wherever  the  monntafna 
a  sufficient  elevation  to  be  covered  with  ] 
snow,  glaciers  are  to  be  found.  In  the  1 
of  the  Cis  and  Trans  Sutlej  Himalaya,  and'oC  thi 
Kouen  Lun,  whose  peaks  rise  to  %yery  gr«ttl  heights 
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and  collect  in  vinter  enormous  depths  of  snow, 
the  gladera  are  of  great  lengtli.  In  the  central 
parts  of  Tibet,  which  are  often  lower,  and  even 
in  their  loftiest  parts  are  less  snowy  than  the 
bounding  chains,  the  glaciers  are  of  inferior 
dimensions.  Where  the  snow-bed  is  at  once  cut  off 
abmptly  in  an  ice  cliff,  which  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  in  motion,  or  rather  whose  motion  must  be 
almost  entirely  from  above  downwards,  moraines, 
which  on  the  larger  glaciers  and  amons  mountains 
of  easily  decaying  rocks  are  of  astonishing  dimen* 
Btons,  form  the  margins  of  each  glacier,  and  also 
occur  longitudinally  on  different  parts  of  their 
aurlaee,  increasing  in  number  as  tne  glacier  ad- 
▼anoea,  till  at  last  the  sevens  series,  whose  origin 
can  long  be  traced  to  the  different  ramifications  of 
the  glacier,  become  blended  into  one.  En  route 
to  Kara-korum,  after  leaving  the  Nabra  valley, 
when  a  sufficient  elevation  al^ve  his  encampment 
had  been  gained,  Dr.  Thomson  obtained  a  com- 
manding view  of  the  glacier  which  occupied  the 
continuation  of  the  main  valley.  It  was  nearly 
straight,  and  he  guessed  at  least  five  or  six  miles 
long.  The  inclination  of  its  surface  was  consider- 
able. On  each  side,  two  or  three  lateral  glaeiers, 
descending  from  the  mountains  by  which  it  was 
enclosed,  contributed  to  increase  its  size,  all  loaded 
with  heaps  of  stones,  which  had  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  central  glacier  so  accumulated  as  completely 
to  cover  its  whole  surface.  One  day  he  proceeded 
along  the  end  of  the  small  plain  dose  to  which 
he  had  been  encamped.  On  the  right  hand  was 
an  ancient  moraine,  which  prevented  him  from 
seeing  the  road  in  advance.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  plain  he  found  a  small  streamlet  running 
parallel  to  the  moraine ;  and  about  a  mile  from 
camp  reached  the  end  of  a  small  glacier,  from 
which  the  streamlet  had  its  origin.  Grossing  the 
latter,  which  was  still  partially  frozen,  he  ascended 
in  a  deep  hollow  between  the  left  side  of  the 
glacier  and  the  moraine.  The  icy  mass  had  not 
yet  begun  to  thaw,  the  temperature  being  still 
beknr  freesnng.  After  half  a  mile  he  ascended 
on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  and  as  soon  as  he  did  so, 
was  enabled  to  see  that  the  glacier  had  its  origin 
in  a  ravine  on  the  south,. and  entered  the  main 
valley  almost  opposite  to  him.  The  great  body  of 
the  ice  took  a  westerly  direction,  forming  the 
glacier  along  which  he  mul  been  travelling ;  but  a 
portion  formed  a  cliff  to  the  eastward,  which 
dipped  abruptly  into  a  small,  apparently  deep 
lake.  At  the  distance  of  perhaps  500  yards  there 
was  another  glacier,  which  aescended  from  a 
valley  in  the  northeni  range  of  mountains,  and, 
like  the  one  on  which  he  stood,  presented  a  per- 
pendicular wall  to  the  little  lake.  Right  and  left 
of  the  lake  were  enormous  piles  of  boulders, 
occupying  the  interval  between  its  margin  and 
the  mountains,  or  rather  filling  up  a  portion  of 
the  space  which  it  would  otherwise  have  occupied. 
Into  this  very  singular  hollow  he  descended,  on  a 
steep  icy  idope,  and,  passmg  along  the  northern 
maigin  of  tne  lake,  ascended  on  the  glacier 
beyond,  as  before,  between  the  ice,  and,  on  reach- 
ing the  surface  of  the  seoond  glacier,  he  found 
that  a  sinular  but  smaller  depression  lay  beyond 
it  to  the  eaatf  in  which  also  there  was  a  small  lake, 
with  another  mass  of  ice  beyond  it.  This  third 
glader  also  came  from  the  north,  and  was  a  much 
more  farmidable  maw  than  those  which  had 
already  been  oroiMied.    It  was  very  steep,  and 


was  covered  with  snow,  which  was  beginning  to 
thaw  more  than  was  convenient.  When  at  the 
highest  part,  he  found  that  though  apparently 
nearly  level,  it  sloped  downwards  sensibly  though 
very  slightly,  for  nearly  half  a  mile  in  an  easterly 
direction.  It  was  evident  te  him  that  he  had  now 
reached  the  highest  part  of  the  ascent,  which  he 
assumed  to  be  17,600  feet,  and  that  the  crest  of 
the  pass  was  covered  by  this  glacier. 

The  existence  of  glaciers  in  Western  Tibet  was 
first  made  known  by  Yigne,  who  alludes  to  them 
in  his  Travels  in  Kashmir,  iL  p.  285.  Golonel 
Richard  Strachey  was  the  first  who  proved  their 
existence,  in  18i7,  in  the  HimaUya.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  Kara  -  korum  and  in  the 
Kouen  Lun  there  are  glaciers  having  forms  iden* 
tical  with  those  of  the  Alps.  Some  of  them  are 
considerably  laiger  than  the  glaciers  in  Europe. 
In  the  Himalaya  the  lowest  glaciers  go  down  to 
10,500  feet,— the  Pmdari  ending  at  11,492  feet, 
the  Timtunna  at  11,430  feet,  the  Tsoji  at  10,967 
feet,  and  the  Chaia  at  10,520  feet.  In  Western 
Tibet  they  descend  to  about  the  same  elevation ; 
thus  the  Mustagh  to  11,576  feet,  the  Tap  11,508 
f eet^  the  Tami  Ghuet  10,460  feet,  the  Bepho  gkcier 
near  Askoli,  even  to  9876  feet.  The  latter  is 
worthy  of  notice  as  a  remarkable  case  of  low 
termination.  In  the  Kouen  Lun  the  glaciers  end 
probably  at  heighte  not  much  differing  from  those 
in  Western  Tibet;  at  least,  so  may  be  inferred 
from  the  height  of  the  snow  limit,  as  also  from 
the  general  appearance  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
glaciers.  The  glaciers  on  both  flanks  of  the  Elchi 
pass  present,  however,  no  instances  of  particularly 
deep  descent 

Dr.  Hooker  could  not  discover  any  in  the  more 
eastern  valleys,  even  so  low  as  14,000  feet,  though 
at  the  hot  season  extensive  snow-beds  remain  un- 
melted  at  but  little  above  10,000  feet.  The  foot 
of  the  stupendous  glacier  filling  the  broad  head  of 
the  Thlook  is  certainly  not  below  14,000  feet, 
though,  being  continuous  with  the  perpetual  snow 
(or  n^v^)  of  the  summit  of  Kinchin  jingow,  it  most 
have  14,000  feet  of  ice  in  perpendicular  height, 
to  urge  it  forwards.  Dr.  Hooker  made  frequent 
excursions  to  the  great  glacier  of  Kinchinjingow. 
Its  valley  is  about  four  miles  long,  broad  and  flat. 
Gbango-khaog  rears  its  blue  and  white  cliffs 
4500  feet  above  its  west  flank,  and  throws  down 
avalanches  of  stones  and  snow  into  the  valley. 
Hot  springs  burst  from  the  ground  near  some 
granite  rocks  on  its  floor,  about  16,000  feet  above 
Ukc  sea,  and  only  a  mile  below  the  glacier,  and 
the  water  collects  in  pools;  its  temperature  is  110% 
and  in  places  116°,  or  4°  hotter  than  that  of  tiie 
Yeum-toug  hot  n>ring8,  though  4000  feet  higher, 
and  of  precisely  the  same  character.  A  Barbarea 
and  some  other  planto  make  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  hot  springs  a  little  oasis ;  and  the  huge  marmot 
is  common,  uttering  ite  sharp,  chirping  squeak. 
Dr.  Hooker  (ii.  p.  7)  found  tne  moraines  m  the 
Sikkim  valleys  at  7000  or  8000  feet  elevation.  This 
would  show  either  that  the  climate  has  changed, 
or  that  the  mountain  mass  has  become  depressed 
equal  to  8000  feet  since  the  formation  of  the 
moraines. 

In  the  Western  Himalaya,  in  the  Mustagh  range^ 
are  two  glaciers  immediately  adjoining  one  another, 
possessing  a  united  length  of  65  miles.  Another  in 
theur  neighbourhood  is  21  miles  long  and  from  1 
to  2  miles  wide.    Its  upper  portion  is  24,000  feet 
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Above  the  tea-lerel,  and  its  lower  portkm  termi* 
nates  in  macses  of  ice  250  feet  in  height  and  3 
milee  in  breadth,  and  is  16,000  feet  abore  the  sea. 
Gladiars  are  called  Oal  br  the  Bholia. 

There  is  a  glacier  in  the  valley  of  Brabaldo,  in 
Little  Tibet,  a  short  distance  from  the  village  of 
Arindo.  Its  width  is  abont  450  yards,  and  nearly 
a  hundred  feet  high^  and  a  large  river  flows  with 
velocity  from  below  it. 

In  1889,  Major  A.  Gnnniogham  traversed  a 
magnificent  glacier  which  spanned  the  valley  of 
the  Cheli  river,  below  the  Kali  Debi  pass  ^16,700 
feet).  It  was  fissured  in  all  directions,  ana,  look- 
ing down  the  main  fissure,  which  was  five  feet 
wide,  he  saw  the  stream  trickling  at  a  depth  of 
more  than  800  feet.  The  sorface  was  covered 
with  hardened  snow  and  embedded  stones;  bnt  the 
mass,  as  seen  in  the  fissures,  was  clear,  transparent 
ice,  filled  with  white  specks.  This  glacier  was 
abont  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad. 
With  an  average  d^th  of  200  or  800  feet.  In 
the  same  range,  Dr.  Thomson  saw  a  similar 
glacier  to  the  north  of  the  Saj  pass,  abont  30  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Kali  Debi.  In  1847,  Major 
Cunningham  crossed  a  second  and  larger  glacier 
to  the  north  of  the  Paiaog  pass,  at  18,500  feet. 
It  extended  down  the  head  of  the  Para  river  for 
2}  miles.  At  its  termination  it  was  50  feet  high, 
but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  upward  it  was  fully  150 
feet  thick. 

Dr.  Thomson  observed  a  laiger  glacier  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Umasi  La,  on  Grossing  into 
Zangflkar.  It  extended  from  the  top  of  the  pass, 
18,123  feet,  down  to  a  level  of  14,500  feet, 
and  was  not  less  than  three  or  four  miles  in 
length.  In  two  different  parts  of  the  Shayok, 
alx^e  and  below  Sassar,  seen  by  Dr.  Thomson  in 
1848,  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  completely  spanned 
by  enormous  glaciers.  The  great  glacier  is  about 
30  miles  below  Sassar,  and  20  miles  above  the 
junction  of  the  Changohen-mo.  lieui-Golonel 
Alexander  Cunningham  (Ladakh,  p.  94),  describ- 
ing the  Shayok  or  Khundan  river,  a  tributary  of 
the  Indus,  which  rises  in  the  Kara-korum  moun* 
tains  to  the  northward  of  Leh,  in  lat.  35^  N., 
and  long.  78""  E.,  tells  us  that  in  these  cold  and 
kffty  regions  almost  every  ravine  is  filled  with 
a  glacier;  that  since  1826  the  channel  of  this 
river  had  never  been  dear,  and  the  accumulated 
waten  had  formed  a  lake  of  considerable  siae, 
called  Nnbra-tsho.  This  barrier  has  burst  on 
three  recent  oooaslons,— in  1826,  1833,  and  1841. 
In  that  of  1841,  when  the  rushing  waters  reached 
Torbela,  on  the  Indus,  the  river  came  down 
furiously  in  an  absolute  wall  of  mud,  a  horrible 
mess  of  foul  water,  eateases  of  soktien,  peaeants, 
war-steeds,  camels,  prostitutes,  tents,  mules,  asses, 
trees,  and  household  furniture,  in  one  flood  of 
rain,  for  Syam  Singh  Atariwala,  of  raja  Gulab 
Smgh's  army,  was  encamped  in  the  bed  of  the 
Indus  at  KuUdthree  Coss,  above  Torbela,  in  check 
of  Painda  Khan,  and  bnt  that  part  of  the  troops 
were  then  in  hot  pursuit,  the  destruction  would 
have  been  greater.  Only  those  escaped  who  took 
at  once  to  the  mountahi-Bide,  Tlmmghout  the 
mountain  course  of  the  Indus,  fields,  houses,  and 
tpses  were  swept  away,  but  mAn  and  the  animals 
which  he  had  domesticated  genemJly  managed 
to  escape.    The  waters  dt  the  Indus  beknr  the 

etions  of  the  Shayok,  rose  to  a  h^ght  d  60 
and  to  80  feet  at  Skardo. 


ISIO 


Chorlamda^  a  glacier  in  Balti,  in  Tibet,  is  in 
Ut.  35°  86'  N.,  and  k>ng.  75''  58'  E.,  and  16,900 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Ibi'Gamin,  a  glacier  in  Eastern  Tibet,  in  height 
22,260  feet  English  =  20,886  French  feet. 

Captain  Godwin- Austen,  24th  R^meni,  wiitii^ 
in  1868  on  the  glacier  ph^mena  3  the  valley  ol 
the  Upper  Indus,  notices  the  glsciers  in  that  part 
of  the  great  Himalayan  chain  which  aepaniteB 
Tibet  from  Yarkand,  in  lat  85°  to  dS"*  N.,  and 
long.  76°  £.,  and  extending  over  an  area  abont  100 
miles  from  east  to  west,  from  Kara-konun  peak 
Na  2  (28,265  feet),  to  the  mountain  of  Haramosii. 
Glaciers  supply  the  Hushe  river,  wbidfai  joins  the 
Indus  opposite  Kapelu.  Those  ol  the  upper 
portion  of  the  valley  take  their  rise  on  the  aootheni 
side  of  the  peak  of  Masberbrum,  and  are  about 
10  miles  in  length. 

The  great  Baltoro  glacier  takes  ita  rise  on  the 
west  of  Mausherbrum  peak ;  on  the  north  it  is 
joined  by  a  great  ice-feeder,  which  oomea  down 
from  peak  No.  2 ;  opposite  to  it,  from  the  sooth, 
is  another.  Both  of  these  extend  9  or  10  mOes  on 
ei^er  side  of  the  nunn  glacier.  Thia,  from  its  rise 
to  ite  further  end,  measures  80  miles ;  its  oouae 
is  from  E.  to  W. ;  the  breadth  of  the  valley  along 
which  it  flows  is  12  miles.  It  receives  nninenMis 
tributaries  along  its  course,  some  of  which  are  10 
miles  and  more  in  length ;  two  of  them  <m  tiie 
N.  lead  up  to  the  Mustagh  pass  into  Yarkand 
(18,000  feet),  whence  a  glacier  deaeends  to  tiie 
N.E.  about  20  miles  in  length. 

The  Nobundi  Sobundi  glacier  takes  its  rise  from 
a  broad  ice-field  which  lies  to  the  N.  of  lat  86% 
and  has  a  S.E.  course  for  14  miles,  witii  numerous 
laterals ;  it  then  turns  S.,  when  it  bears  the  name 
of  the  Punmah  glacier;  about  5  miles  from  the 
termination  it  is  joined  by  a  glacier  frosa  the 
N.W.,  15  miles  in  length. 

The  Biafo  glader  is  perhaps  the  most  ismsik- 
able  of  any  of  this  part  of  the  Himalayaa  vange; 
it  has  a  linear  course  of  upwards  ol  40  miles ;  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  valley  are  very  panJkl  akng 
its  whole  length,  and  the  breadth  ol  kw  seUosa 
exoeeds  a  mile,  except  where  the  great  feedcn 
join  it  from  the  N.E.  From  the  suBDBdt-Wrd 
of  the  Biafo  Gause  a  glacier  is  continued  westwaid 
to  Hisper  in  Nagayr,  28  to  30  miles  in  koogth. 

The  Chogo,  which  tennhiates  at  Amndu,  takes 
its  rise  betwe^i  the  mountain  of  Haramosh  and 
the  Noshik  pass ;  it  is  about  24  ndles  ia  kn^ 
with  numerous  branches  Aram  Haramosh,  8  miki 
in  length. 

The  waters  from  all  the  glaoiea,  from  tha*  el 
BaHoro  in  the  E.  to  Chogo  in  the  W.,  are  ooHeofesd 
into  the  Shigar  river,  which  joins  the  Indas  si 
Skardo.  All  these  glsciers  cany  great  quantitiss 
of  rock-detritus.  The  blo<to  on  the  Pumsh 
glacier  are  of  great  size.  There  srs  grsopviap 
and  oM  moraines  of  a  former  extsnsion  of  the 
glaciers  in  this  regkm,  showing  that  thej  hsvs 
at  timee  reached  many  miles  beyond  their  present 
termination,  and  have  risen  iqnrards  of  400  IssI 
above  their  present  levels.  There  are  thiekallHvisi 
accumulations  of  the  vaU^  of  the  Utas,  pstties- 
lai^  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Sksrda 

lleglaoien  andpesksof  thsBasarpsssinlfohn, 
Tibet,  are  shown  hythe  biotk«s  Sehl 
to  be  in  lal  dS""  to  3«»  N^  and  knML  7r  tf' SiPX., 
and  17,758feet  above  the  sesw  OantlMwlhis, 
deecribii^  the  glader  from  hneath  irtiieh  the 
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GangoB  iflsues,  says :  *  I  beheld  it  before  me  in  all 
its  saYBge  grandeur,  thickly  ttadded  with  enonnous 
looee  rocin  and  earth.  EztendTe  at  my  trayels 
since  this  day  hare  been  through  these  beautiful 
monntains,  and  amidst  all  the  splendid  scenery  I 
have  looked  on,  I  can,^  he  says,  ^  recall  none  so 
strikingly  magnificent  as  the  glacier  of  the 
Qanges.' — Cumdng. ;  Hooktr;  Thomson;  Strachey. 

GLADWIN,  FRANCIS,  author  of  a  History  of 
Hindoetan  during  the  reigns  of  Jehangir,  Bhah- 
jehan,  and  Aurungsebe,  Calcutta  1788. 

GLAM.  •— ?  A  tree  of  Singapore ;  furnishes 
paper-like  bark,  used  in  caulking  the  seams  of 
Tenels.  A  similar  substance  occurs  in  Borneo, 
supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  a  spedes  of  Arto- 
carpus.— /?<wfe,  Fib.  PL  p.  841. 

GLAPH  iRI  A.  a  genus  of  small  trees  belonging 
to  the  natural  oroer  Myrtacen.  G.  nitida  is  called 
by  the  Malays  the  tree  of  long  Hfe,  probably 
from  its  maintaining  itself  at  elevations  where  the 
other  denisens  of  the  forest  have  ceased  to  exist. 
It  idfovds,  at  Bencoden,  a  substitute  for  tea,  and 
10  known  by  the  name  of  the  tea-plant.  Various 
species  of  Leptospermum  and  Mdalena  bear  the 
same  name  in  the  AustraUan  colonies.  G.  serioea 
has  lanceolate  acuminated  leaves.  It  is  a  native 
of  Penang  and  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra. — Eng. 
Cyc. 

GLASS. 
Kizaz,     ....    Abab. 
Vitre,  Verre,  .    .     .    Fa. 
Kaneh,  ....    Htrd. 
Tetro, It. 


Yitnun, L^T. 


Sheeshah, 
Steklo,  . 
Vidrio,  . 
Kmuuulii 
Addamoo, 


PSBS. 

Rus. 

.   9f. 

Tam. 

Tkl. 


Glass  imported  into  India  consists  of  sheet  and 

Site  glass,  glass  beads  and  false  pearls,  common 
ttles,  and  other  ware.  Between  the  years 
1874-75  and  1879-80  the  value  ranged  from 
Rs.  28,07,406  in  1876-77,  to  Rs.  84,99,813  in 
1875-76.  The  sheet  and  plate  glass  was  valued  at 
two  to  four  lakhs,  and  the  beads  and  false  pearls 
at  Rs.  6,85,814  to  Rs.  9,69,595. 

The  basis  of  aD  glass  is  silica  and  alkali,  of  whieh 
the  former,  in  the  shape  of  common  sand,  is  to  be 
met  with  almost  everywhere ;  the  latter  is  to  be 
had  cheaply  and  in  abundance  in  most  parts  of 
In^a.  The  secondary  materials  also,  indirectly 
essential  to  the  manufacture  of  the  best  quality 
of  glass,  namely  the  flrechys  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  furnaces,  are  abundant,  and  ol 
very  superior  descriptfens.  Yet  with  all  these 
advantages  the  natives  do  not  appear  to  have 
advanced  m  the  manufacture  beyond  the  first  and 
very  rudest  stages ;  and  although  it  is  one  which, 
if  successfully  prosecuted,  would  probably  meet 
with  very  extended  encouragement,  the  manu- 
facture A  the  commonest  bottles  is  not  yet 
practised.  The  chief  defects  of  the  native 
manufacture  are  the  use  of  too  laige  a  quantity 
of  alkali ;  in  f!act,  in  some  cases,  it  is  so  much  in 
excess,  that  it  might  be  tasted  by  applying  the 
tongue  to  the  article.  The  fault  now  remarked 
upon  is  probably  connected  with  and  caused  by 
another,  that  of  the  material  being  melted  at  too 
low  a  temperature  and  in  too  small  bulk;  and 
these  again  probably  arise  from  the  use  of  an 
improper  furnace  and  an  unsuitable  kind  of  fueL 
The  native  fomaoe  is  usually  a  rude  hole  due  in 
the  ground,  coated  with  ferruginous  cla}[,  which 
ten£  to  discolour  the  glass,  and  the  heat  is  raised 
by  the  use  of  beUows  blast.    Hence  the  tempera- 


ture is  confined  to  one  point  of  the  mass,  and  is. 
insufficiently  diffused;  while  the  body  of  metal 
under  fusion  being  small,  and  the  dome  and  sides 
above  ground  being  thin,  the  heat  is  dissipated 
from  them,  and  never  attains  body  and  elevation 
sufficient  to  admit  of  the  nuMSS  setting  and  purify- 
ing itself,  or  of  its  being  freed  from  air-bubbles 
by  the  addition  of  the  proper  proportion  of  silica. 
What  is  required  is  the  preparation  of  the  glass 
in  larger  quantities  at  a  time,  and  widi  this  view 
larger  and  more  carefully  constructed  furnaces,  on 
the  reverberating  principle,  to  be  heated  by  coal ; 
after  this,  that  the  process  should  be  attended  to 
more  scrupulously,  and  the  materials  mixed  by 
weight,  instead  of  being  thrown  together  by 
measure,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case  at  presents 
Country  glass  is  usually  nnAde  of  dhobi's  earth, 
a  crude  carbonate  of  soda,  with  a  mixture  of  a 
little  potash  and  lime  60  to  70  parts,  and  yellowish 
white  sand  30  to  40  parts,  composed  of  small 
fragments  of  quartz,  felspar,  iron,  and  a  trace  of 
lime.  In  100  parts,  for  good  bottle  glass  of  Europe, 
are  needed  sand  58,  sulphate  of  soda  29,  Hme 
11^,  charcoal  1^. 

Sulphate  of  soda  only  contains  45  per  cent  of 
alkali,  so  that  29  parts  contain  IS;  while  the 
carbonate  of  soda  obtained  from  dhobi's  earth 
contains  between  30  and  40  per  cent,  of  alkali, 
according  to  which  the  alkali  used  by  the  natives 
of  India  would  be  to  that  employed  in  Europe 
in  the  proportion  of  23  to  13< 

The  substances  generally  used  by  the  nattves  in 
colouring  glass  are  iron,  which  gives  green,  brown, 
and  bla^  shades;  manganese  for  pink,  purple, 
and  black ;  copper  for  blue,  green,  and  deep  red ; 
arsenic  for  white ;  and  chromate  of  iron  for  a  dull 
green.  Bangles  for  the  wrist  are  the  chief  articles 
now  made  in  India,  and  some  of  the  colours  in  the 
Bombay  bazar  are  exquisite.  The  Chinefle  manu- 
factures of  porcelain,  glaea,  and  glasee,  their 
carving  and  engraving  of  gems,  Chinese  agates, 
rock  -  crystals,  and  ivory,  excite  the  admiratMm 
oi  Europe,  as  also  does  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
laoqoer  and  varnish  work. 

Tke  art  of  ^buH-makinff  is  yet  in  its  extreme 
infancy  in  the  ranjab*  The  glass  sand  oocnrs  in 
the  form  of  a  whitish  sand,  mixed  with  an  alkali^ 
which  effioveseesnatorally.  It  is  thei«  csJled  reh ; 
that  on^  of  a  good  white  colour  makes  glass. 
Thia  sabsteaee  is  identical  with  the  allmline 
efflorescence  whieh  appears  in  many  parts,  and 
whose  presemee  is  aeatructive  to  cultivatioii. 
Wherever  such  an  efflotesoence  occurs  over  clean 
sandy  soil,  there  is  naturally  formed  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  alkali,  whieh  fuses  into  coarse  lumps  of 
bottle-green  glass. 

Glass  Beads. 
Kanoh  ke*taian1re,     HniD.  t  Maaide,    ....   Tam. 
BatiTMMha,     .    .  UhUkU,  \  PuBsala,    ....    Tbl. 

Coloured  glass  beads  are  largely  worn  in  India 
by  several  non- Ar^an  races.  ADKmg  the  eurious 
exampke  of  penssfeenoe  in  art,  are  tho  Aggry 
beads  which  oeeor  eviojwksrs  in  Alaea,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Asia.  They  are  considerad  to  be 
of  Phosnician  origin,  but  are  still  made  fbr  the 
purpose  of  being  bartered  in  Africa.  They  axe 
usually  large,  not  round  b«t  roindle-shaped,  with 
alternate  indented  bands  of  redand  Uue,  separated 
by  a  narrow  white  line. — PowtU;  Hooker ;  RoyU. 

GLAUCUS,  a  genus  of  sea  Usards,  G.  hexa- 
pterigius,  Cuv.^  occurs  in  the  Indian  and  S.  Piacifie 
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GLEDITSCHIA  SINENSIS. 


GLUE. 


oceans.    It  is  a  fragile,  delicatdy-ooloured  animal, 
and  is  aboat  an  inch  long.    Its  upper  surface  is  a 
vivid  purple,  and  its  lower  is  pearly  white. — Ben. 
p.  46  ;  CoUingwood. 
GLEDITSCHIA  SINENSIS.    Lam. 
Bfimosa  fera,  L&ureiro. 
Tnu-koh,TMu-kiah,OuiM.  i  Cha-ya-taau-ldah,.  Chin. 

One  of  the  Leguminosse  met  with  in  China  and 
Cochin-China,  with  pods  8  to  12  inches  long. 
They  contain  may  flat  seeds,  and  are  used  in 
washing  the  body,  also  for  clothes.  Parts  of  the 
plant  are  used  medicinally. — Smith, 

GLENNIEA  ZEYLANICA.    Hook,fiU, 
Sapindos  unijiigiiB,  Tkw.     \  Nephelium  fasoatam,  OL 

A  large  tree  growing  in  Ceylon  at  Trincomalee, 
and  on  the  mountains  up  to  4000  feet  elevation. 
^Beddome,  FL  Sylv.  p.  183. 

GLINUS  LITOIDES.     Linn. 
Gandibuti,   .    .    .  Hind.  I  Zakhm-i-baiyat.    .   Pers. 
Porprang,     ...      „       |  Kotak of.    .    .     .    SiND. 

This  plant  is  given  in  the  Panjab  as  a  purga- 
tive in  diseases  of  the  abdomen,  under  the  name 
of  Zakhm-i-haiyat,  which  name,  however,  is  also 
generally  ascribed  to  Sphseranthus  hirtus,  also  to 
Cissampelos  pareira,  and  to  the  creeper  Lettsomia. 

Glinus  trianthemoides,  Sharunnay-keerav,TAM., 
a  procumbent  herb,  with  fleshy  leaves  of  abrown- 
ish  colour,  used  as  spinach ;  a  very  abundant  and 
troublesome  weed.  G.  dictamnoiaes,  Ztnn.,  is  of 
all  India ;  its  tender  shoots  are  eaten  in  curries. — 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart ;  Jaffrty. 

GLOBBA  CAREYANA.  On  shady  banks  in 
the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  this  pretty  orange- 
flowered  globba  is  not  uncommon.  Wight  in 
Icones  and  Roxburgh  (i.  pp.  80-81)  describe 
several  species ;  and  the  flowers  of  G.  pendula  of 
Chittagong  and  G.  spathulata  of  Sylhet  are  lovely. 
G.  expansa,  WaVL^  is  Pa-deing-guo  of  the  Burmese. 

GIX)BIOCEPHALUS  INDICUS.  BtyfA.  The 
Ca*ing  whale  is  closely  affined  to  the  European 
Gl.  deductor,  but  differs  extemidly  in  being 
wholly  of  a  black  colour.  Its  IntermaxiHaries 
are  shorter ;  the  teeth  fewer  and  laiger,  number- 
ing six  or  seven  above,  seven  or  eight  below  on 
each  side.  The  upper  view  of  the  maxillaries 
differs  considerabl  v  in  contour,  being  broader  and 
less  elongated  in  the  Indian  species,  and  there  are 
other  discrepancies  which  are  less  marked.  The 
Yellow  Sea  affords  the  cowfish,  G.  Rissii,  the 
round-headed  cachalot,  which  the  Japanese  cap- 
ture. Other  whales  resort  to  the  waters  east  of 
Manchuria.  Seals  have  been  observed  on  the 
coasts  of  Uan-tung,  but  nothing  is  known  of  their 
•pedes  or  habits. — Btng.  As.  Socy.  Jaum.  No.  4, 
1852;   WiUiamg' Middle  Kingdom. 

GLOCHIDION,  a  genus  of  pUints  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  EuphorbiacesB.  There  are 
several  species,  shrubs  or  small  trees. 

G.  lanceolarium,  X.,  Bradleia  lanoeolaria,  a 
useful  timber  tree  of  Assam. 

G.  Neilghenense,  W.  Jc,  a  good-sized  and  very 
common  tree  on  the  Neilgherries,  at  the  higher  ele- 
vations about  Ootaoamund,  in  flower  in  May.  The 
male  flowers  are  yellow,  the  female  greenish; 
Beddmne  is  not  acquainted  with  the  timber. — 
Roxb.;  Bedd. 

GLOCHIDION  VELUTINUM.     W.  Ic. 
Phyllanthiu  ▼elatinuB,  MuU. 
Koamil ;  Kalam  of  Bkas.  |  Sama,  Ambu,  of   .    Ravi. 
Bern,  ....    Chsnab.  1  Ptmdna  of     .    .    SuiUV. 
Qolkamila  sama,  JujCLUM .  | 


A  small  tree  not  uncommon  in  the  Panjab  of 
S.  India  and  Siwalik  tract  up  to  near  the  Indus. 
The  wood  is  only  used  as  fuel;  the  bark  is 
employed  for  tanning. — Wigkty  Ic. ;  Stewart, 

GI^RIOSA  SUPERBA.    Linn. 

Caronligo  raperba,  WiUde. 

Ulat-chandal,   .    .   Bbno.  |  Katijan ;  Kartiehey,  Tam. 

Kariari,   ....  HiKlx    Potti  dnmpa,    ,    .      Tk^ 

Mendoni,     .    .   Malkai*.  |  Adavinabhi^Agniaikha,  „ 

This  beautiful  flowering  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
Siwalik  range  np  to  near  the  Jhelum,  near  Fundi, 
also  at  Ajmir  and  the  Peninsulas  of  India  and 
Malacca,  and  in  Ceylon.  It  Uossoma  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rains.  The  large,  flame- 
coloured  drooping  flowers  proceed  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  stalks.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
wmte,  yellow,  and  orange  colour,  the  petals  long 
and  fringed.  It  lasts  about  ei^t  days,  under- 
going various  changes  during  that  time.  The 
root,  Mulim,  also  Kariart,  is  a  strong  poison. 
London  says,  ^  On  account  of  the  fflorious  coloais 
of  its  flowers,  and  the  elegance  of  their  f  <»in,  it 
is  a  Bi^endid  and  curious  genus.  The  flower, 
large  as  a  Uly,  hangs  down,  and  the  petals, 
stamens,  and  style  all  turn  and  grow  up  like  a 
flower  turned  inside  out.  Then,  to  complete  the 
oddity,  the  leaves  prolong  their  extremities  into 
tendrils,  and  the  plant  walks  on  its  toes.* — Masom; 
Ainslie;  Gen.  Med.  Top.;  RiddeU;  Stewart 

GLOSSINA  MORSITANS,  the  tse-tse  of  Africa, 
is  found  between  long.  22''  and  28°  £.,  and 
Ut  18''  and  24''  S.  It  attacks  the  horse,  the  dog, 
and  the  ox,  but  it  is  harmless  to  man  and  wild 
animals,  and  even  to  calves  while  sucking  the 
cow.  The  taaltsalya  or  zimb  of  Abyaunia  seam 
identical  with  the  tse-tse  fly.  It  abounds  on  the 
banks  of  the  Zambesi  river. 

GLOSSOPTERIS,  a  genus  of  fosaU  pUnte, 
several  species  of  which  occur  amongst  the  strata 
of  Nagpur,  G.  Browniana,  danaM>ide8,  frondoss, 
leptoneura,mus8efolia,8tricta. — GeoL  Soc  Jo,  1861. 

GLOW-WORMS  are  common  in  all  parts  of 
India.  The  glow-worm  of  Ceylon  is  the  female 
of  a  Lampyris,  and  attains  a  size  of  nearly  three 
inches.  Mr.  Morren  reports  that  he  has  found 
phosphorus  in  glow-worms,  as  well  aa  a  ayBtem 
of  prisms  in  tranmarent  lenses  above  the  lumi* 
nous  matter.    See  Lampyrides. 

GLOXINIA*  The  species  are  handsome  flower- 
ing plants,  bell-shaped,  purple,  blue,  and  white 
flowers.  They  require  a  good  light  rich  soil,  and 
plenty  of  water,  but  good  drainage,  and  axe  pio- 
psgated  by  seed. — Jaffrey ;  RiddeU 

GLUE. 

Fr. 


Com, 

Hwang-ming-kiaa,  Cmir. 

Nia-p'i-ldaa,     .    .  „ 

Leim, Gsb. 


Sariaht,  ....  Hmx 
Paimkat,  Parkai,  Mal&i. 
Vafram,  ....  Tai. 
Vaf  rama,    .     .     .      Tku 
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Is  extracted  from  the  parings  of  hides,  hooiii 
ears  of  horses,  oxen,  calves,  aid  sheep,  and  it  ii 
used  for  cementing  wood.  Good  glue  is  haid, 
brittle,  of  a  semi-transparent  and  deep  brown 
colour,  and  free  from  clouds  and  spots.  Tnatfran 
deer's  horns  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Peh.-kiaii  and 
Luh  'koh-kiau,  and  is  used  internally  aa  medicfaift 
A^-agar  is  the  Malay  name  for  the  tenadoas 
jeuy  or  glue  made  from  a  marine  pl«nt|  tfct 
Plocaria  (Gi^ariina)  tenax.  It  is  imported  iato 
China  from  the  Eastern  Archipebtfo,  tho^^  tibs 
Chinese  likewise  manufacture  it  fat  HiflmpdfM, 
apply  it  as  size  to  many  useful  pupoaei,  aadato 


GLUGA. 


GHELINA  ARBOREA. 


tifle  it  as  food.  The  bamboo  lattioe-work  of 
knterns  is  ooyered  with  paper  aaturated  with  thia 
glue  or  gam,  which,  when  dried,  is  semi-trans- 
parent.  It  ia  also  used  in  paper  and  silk  mann- 
ntdxue.  It  is  incomparable  as  a  paste,  and  is  not 
liable  to  be  eaten  by  insects.  'VVhen  boiled  with 
sugar,  it  forms  a  palatable  sweetmeat. — Faulkner; 
WtUianu;  Morrison^  M.  E.  J.  B.;  Smith. 

GLUGA.  Malay.  The  Brooasonetia  papyri- 
fera  of  botanists,  the  paper  mulberry  tree ;  the 
plant  from  which,  in  China  and  Japan,  a  kind  of 
paper  is  made,  and  clothing  in  the  islands  of  the 
!Pacific.  The  Javanese  manufacture  a  paper  from 
the  Hber  or  inner  bark  by  a  process  yery  similar 
to  that  by  which  the  ancients  manufactured  papy- 
ma ;  and  the  ordinary  Javanese  paper,  instead  of 
being  ooatly,  like  the  papyrus,  is  a  very  cheap 
commodity.  Its  colour  is  that  of  ^»arohment ;  it 
is  very  tough,  and,  except  that  it  is  liable  to  be 
preyea  on  by  insects,  owing  to  the  rice-water  used 
in  its  preparation,  it  is  very  durable.  The  names 
of  the  plant,  and  that  of  the  paper,  Da-lu-wang  and 
Da-lam-bang,  are  Javanese  words,  and  the  Gluga 
culture  and  paper  manufacture  are  chiefly  carried 
on  in  tlie  province  of  Kadiri,  once  an  extensive  seat 
of  Hindmsm,  and  the  parties  conducting  them  are 
the  Mahomedau  priests.  It  is  prepared  by  macera- 
tion and  beating. — Crawfurd^  Diet  p.  143  ;  Joum, 
Ind,  Archip.  June-Dec.  1853,  p.  276. 

GLUTA  TRAVANCORICA.  Bedd.  Shen- 
kurani,  Tam.  A  valuable  timber  tree  growing 
on  the  South  Tinnevelly  mountains,  and  other 
six  species  inhabit  the  Archipelago.  Its  timber  is 
reddish  in  colour,  weighs  40  lbs.  the  cubic  foot 
when  seasoned,  has  a  fine  grain,  takes  a  good 
polish,  and  is  well  suited  for  furniture.  Grows 
up  to  15  feet  in  girth,  of  immense  height,  and 
with  a  very  straight  stem. — Bedilome,  FL  Sylv. 

GLYCINE  HISPIDA.  Bentham.  Sojahispida, 
Mcench.,  from  Glykys,  sweet,  the  roots  and  leaves 
of  most  of  the  species  being  so.  An  annual  herb 
of  India,  China,  and  Japan;  a  main  ingredient 
of  the  Soja  condiment  G.  Soja,  Sieb.^  is  said  to 
be  distinct  from  G.  hispida. 

Glycine  Sinensis  flowers  hang  in  racemes  from 
the  axOla  of  the  leaves,  and  are  violet,  yellow, 
or  purple.  Fortune  found  it  wild  on  the  hills, 
where  it  climbs  among  the  hedges  and  on  trees, 
and  its  flowering  branches  hang  in  graceful 
festoona  From  £e  20th  of  April  to  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  along  with  the  flowering  Viburnum 
macrooephalum  and  Y.  dilatatum,  with  their  large 
heads  of  snow-white  flowers,  Spirsea  and  its 
double  variety,  Weigela  rosea,  Moutans  of  various 
hues  of  colour,  azaleas,  particuhu>ly  the  lovely 
little  anuena,  Kerria  japonica,  the  lilac  and  white 
glycine,  roses,  Dulytra  spectabilis  and  Primula 
oortusoides,  Chinese  gardens  are  gay  indeed. 
But  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  sight  of  all  is  the 
Glycme  Sinensis^  climbing  upon  and  hanging  down 
from  other  trees.  This  dimber,  attaching  itself  to 
a  tree  or  a  group  of  trees,  entwines  itsdf  round 
.  the  stems,  running  up  every  branch  and  weighing 
down  every  branchlet,  and  in  the  end  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May  is  covered  with  flowers.  It  is 
often  grown  in  China  on  a  flat  trellis  in  fnmt  of 
the  summer-house,  or  forms  a  kind  of  portico, 
which  affords  a  pleasing  shade. — Ridddl;  Fortunes 
Wandering^  p.  66 ;  Residence,  p.  242 ;  von  Mueller. 

GLYCYBRHIZA,  a  genua  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Fabaceo,  consisting  of  herbaceous 


plants  with  pinnated  leaves,  smaU  flowers  in 
axillary  spikes,  and  roots  running  very  much  in 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  Species  of  Gly-* 
cyrriiiza  extend  into  Afghanistan,  whence  liquorice- 
root,  jetimadh,  is  imported  into  India.  The 
Glycynhiza,  with  both  smooth  and  scabrous  peri- 
carps, the  Arabs  call  Soos.  Jetimadh  is  the 
G.  glabra,  and  is  imported  from  the  Red  Sea. 
Tavemiera,  with  a  sweet  root,  has  the  same  name. 
G.  echinata  is  a  native  of  Apulia,  on  Mount  Gar- 
dano,  in  Greece  and  Southern  Russia,  extending 
into  Tartary  and  Northern  China.     The  whole 

giant  is  glutinous  to  the  touch.    The  roots  are 
orizontal,  in  taste  like  the  common  liquorice. 
This  is  sometimes  called  Russian  liquorice. 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  Linn.,  liquorice. 


N'wy.k'hyo, 
Mithi.hikri,  . 
Jetimadh^ 
Urit-mams, . 


Arab. 

.  BUBIC. 
.  DUKH. 

.  Hind. 
Malay. 


Bekh-mekeh, .    , 
Madhuka,.    . 
YeBtimadhoka, 
Adi-modram,     , 
Ati  madhramu,  . 


.  PzBS. 
Saksk. 

.  Tam. 
.    Tel. 


A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Crete,  and 
Candia,  also  of  Cochin-China  and  China.  The 
roots  abound  in  a  saccharine  mucilaginous  matter, 
which  is  slightly  bitter,  and  readuy  soluble  in 
water.  A  powder  and  liquorice,  the  well-known 
common  extract,  are  prepared  from  it.  The 
decoction  in  different  forms  is  a  common  remedy 
for  coughs.  Mignan  found  the  plant  abundant 
throughout  the  country,  burnt  as  firewood. 
Jetimadh  is  sold  in  the  bazars  as  a  medicine.  If 
imported  it  is  the  root  of  G.  glabra ;  if  indigenous, 
it  18  obtained  from  the  root  of  Abrus  precatorius. 

Glycyrrhiza  triphylla. 
Zaisi  of    ...    .  Ajoh.  |  Jetimadh,  Malaihi,  Hind. 

Inspissated  iuice,  Rab-us-sus.  Several  species, 
possibly  including  that  of  Europe,  G.  glabra,  are 
common,  wild  in  Afghanistan,  where  they  are 
mentioned  by  Griffith,  and  where  Bellew  collected 
two  at  5000  to  6000  feet.  The  liquorice  plant  is 
grown  in  large  quantities  about  resbawur.  The 
root  is  dug  up,  dried,  and  cut  into  pieces ;  used 
by  the  natives  as  a  tonic  in  fever  in  doses  of 
gr.  Ix.,  as  a  demulcent  in  coughs,  etc ;  also  in  all 
diseases  consequent  upon  an  undue  accumulation 
of  phlegm  or  bile.  Price  Id.  per  lb. — iStewart; 
O'Sh.;  Eng.  Cyc;  Mignan,  Tr.;  Royle;  Sims; 
Nees;  Bot.Mag.;  Powell. 

GMELINA  ARBOREA.    Roxh. 


BXNO. 


.  BURM. 

Hind. 


Kombula,  .  .  Malsal. 
At-demmata,  .  .  Sinqh. 
Cammi,  Qumudi,.  Tam. 
Gomuda-tekti, .  .  Tel. 
Pedda  gnmndu,    .        „ 
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Oumar,  Cumber, 
Gombari,  .  . 
Yemaneb,  .  . 
Ky-won-po,  .  . 
Jagani-ehukar, . 
Seevun,  Shewon, 

This  large  tree  is  common  throughout  India, 
up  to  an  elevation  of  5000  feet.  It  flowers  in 
February  and  March.  The  wood  is  highly  valu- 
able, much  resembling  teak,  as  light  or  lighter,  the 
colour  the  same,  and  the  grain  rather  closer,  never 
warps  or  idurinks,  and  stands  the  action  of  water 
as  well  as  any  wood.  The  wood  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  easily  worked,  and  is  well  known  throu]^- 
ottt  India ;  used  for  picture  frames,  deckmg  small 
boats,  for  making  Venetian  blinds,  sounding-boards, 
palanquin  panels,  gram  measures,  etc.  It  is  very 
commonlv  used  in  the  Yizagapatam  district  for 
the  foundation  of  wells  and  other  purposes,  which 
require  to  be  submerged  in  water,  where  it  is 
remarkably  durable.  On  the  Bombay  side,  the 
wood  is  in  much  esteem  for  carriage  panels,  and 
the  natives  empby  it  in  the  coostrudion  of  palan- 


QMELINA  A8IATIGA. 


GOA. 


quinB.  It  takei  Tarnish  well,  and  works  ap  niody 
into  f arnitnre,  bat  is  attacked  readily  by  white 
ants.  From  its  great  aim,  straightness,  and  general 
spadonaness  in  appearanoe,  being  a  bwitifnl 
flowering  tree,  this  is  ona  of  the  most  desirable 
for  propagation  throughout  the  country.-^  f^u^Af; 
Gibsan;  Brandts;  Cleghom;  Stewart;  Sankey; 
Beddome;  CaL  Cat.  Ex.  o/1862;  Thwaites. 
OMELINA  A8IATICA.  Linn.,  Roxh, 
G.  parviflora,  JRoa^.,  Spren{f€r, 


Kumatha, 
Shiri  gumudu, 
BiddMie, .    . 
Qatta  demata, 
Nolakumul? 


Cak. 
.  HniD. 

ELursK. 

Singh. 
.    Tam. 


Gumndu, 
Nela  gnmudi,   .    . 
Ghalla  gnmmudu, 
Kawa  gunuaadtti 


Tkl. 


A  shrub  hayiutf  large  orange-oolourad  flowers. 
Ita  leaves  sl^ht^  bruised  under  water  render  it 
mucilaginous,  which  property  the  water  retains 
till  the  mucilage  is  decomposed  by  fermentation. 
Its  root,  which  is  mucilaginous  and  demulcent, 
the  Yy  teans  reckon  among^  those  medicines  which 
purify  and  sweeten  the  blood  in  cases  of  depraved 
habit  of  body.— ^in*. ;  Jaffrey;  O'Sh.;  RiddeU. 

GMELINA  RHEEDEI.  Hooh,  B.  Mac.  This 
is  G.  arborea,  W.  Ic,  not  G.  arborea,  Roxb.  It  is 
the  Atdemmata  of  the  Singhalese,  and  is  common 
in  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of  5000  feet.  A 
tree  45  to  50  feet  high,  spreadine.  The  bark  and 
roots  are  used  medicinally  by  the  Singhalese. — 
Thw.  Zeyl  p.  244. 

GNANA.  Sansk.  From  Gna,  to  know,  wisdom, 
the  fourth  degree  in  the  Saiva  system.  Gnana- 
kanda,  the  isoteric  doctrine  of  the  Vedas.  Gnana- 
ratnavali,  from  Gnana,  wisdom,  Ratna,  a  precious 
stone,  and  Avali,  a  train.  Gnana-venpa,  a  book 
treating  of  the  Parabaravastu.  Gnani,  ascetics 
possessed  of  mystic  knowledge. 

GNA-PI.  BURM.  The  balachang  of  the  Eastern 
Seas,  consisting  of  small  fish,  with  prawns  and 
shrimps,  first  fermented  and  then  dried.  It  has  a 
considerable  traffic,  as  no  food  is  deemed  palatable 
without  it,  and  its  use  extends  to  every  countrjr 
from  China  to  Ben^.  That  prepared  at  Mergni 
is  excellent,  only  inferior  to  anchovy  paste  oy 
being  over-powerful. 

GNARI  or  Nan,  a  Chinese-Tibetan  mountainous 
province,  connected  with  British  India  by  the  five 
Bhot  passes  in  Garhwal  and  Kamaon.  The  Chinese 
viceroys  are  Tibetans,  with  200  Mongol  or  Turk 
troops  or  perhaps  Manchu  Tartars,  as  they  are 
Said  to  use  horse-flesh,  which  no  Tibetan  and  no 
Chinese  would  do. 

GNETAGE^,  an  order  of  plants.  Gnetum 
gnemon,  Linn,,  grows  in  Sumatra  and  the  Moluc- 
cas ;  its  seeds  are  eaten  roasted,  boiled,  or  fried ; 
its  leaves  are  eaten  as  spinage,  and  its  fibres 
are  made  into  ropes.  G.  scandens,  Roxb.,  grows 
at  Kandalla,  in  Malabar,  the  Konkan,  Assam, 
Khassya,  Chittagon^,  and  the  Moluccas.  It  is 
the  Thoa  eduUs  of  Willdenow.  Gnemon  Gnetum, 
Linn.,  the  Wagu  or  Bagu  of  the  Malays.  This 
tree  abounds  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sumatra,  where 
its  bark  is  beaten  like  hemp,  and  the  twine 
manufactured  fcom  it  is  employed  in  the  con- 
straction  of  large  fishinff  nets,  and  is  in  extensire 
use  throughout  the  Archipelaga  The  seeds  are 
eaten  in  Amboyna,  and  are  roasted,  boiled,  or 
fried.  The  green  leavea  are  dressed  as  omrries, 
cooked  and  eaten  like  i^inaeh.^>Craip/  Diet; 
Afar$den*$  Sumatra,  p.  91. 

GNIDIA  URIOGEPHALA,  called  atao  Daphne 
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eriocephala,  Wall,  is  very  common  on  the  ghats  of 
the  west  of  India,  and  in  the  hilly  parta  of  the 
Southern  Mahratta  country  and  of  the  i>eklian .  It 
probablv  might  be  turned  to  the  same  use  aa  the 
Nepal  plant    See  Daphne  cannabina ;  Thymdnu 

GNOMON.  Oh'haya,  Hind.  Oh'haya  is  spelt 
in  a  variety  of  ways  in  European  booka  which 
treat  of  Hindu  astronomy ;  and  though  there  are  a 
variety  of  elements,  these  are  multipli^  by  mistakes 
in  consequence  of  Europeans  varymg  their  manner 
of  writing  oriental  words.  The  word  Ch^haja 
means  a  shadow.  In  Hindu  astronomj,  Viahnva 
dh'haya,  the  shadow  of  a  gnomon,  when  the  son 
is  in  the  equinoctial  points.  Madhyama  oh^faaja, 
the  midday  shadow  of  the  same  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year.  Sama-mandala  ch*haya,  the  middaj 
shadow  of  the  same  when  the  sun  is  east  or  west 
of  the  gnomon.  Ch'haya  suta  is  one  of  the  names 
of  Saturn,  meaning  bom  from  darknesa. 

GNYANA.  Sansk.  Karma  is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  Kanda  or  general  heading  of  the  Yedaa ; 
this  chaper  relates  to  works.  The  other  two, 
Guyana  and  Upashana,  relate  to  faith  and  wor- 
ship.    See  Gnana ;  Vaishnava ;  Vidya. 

GNYANA  SAMANDAR,  a  learned  follower 
of  Siva,  who  visited  Madura  in  the  reign  of  the 
Pandya  king  Kuna,  and  gained  him  over  from  the 
Jaina  to  the  Saiva  sect  The  Samanal  ( Jaina  or 
Buddhist)  followers,  to  the  number  of  8000,  were 
then  persecuted,  and  hanged  or  banished.  He 
seems  to  have  instituted  a  hierarchy ;  and  aevenl 
monasteries  exist  in  the  south  of  India,  tenanted 
by  monks  of  the  Saiva  sect,  whose  spiriCnal  head 
has  the  title  of  Gnyana  Siva  Achari.    See  Qnana. 

GO.  Hind.,  Sansk.  A  cow;  hence  Qopa, 
Gopala,  Gorakh,  Gopini,  Qopi,  cowherd,  heras. 
Gobar,  cow-dung.  Gopi,  Chandana,  cowherd^s 
sandal.    Gopi  Matti,  cowherd%  earth. 

Goind,  manured  land,  also  called  JamaL 

Gao-Mukhi,  Cow's  Mouth,  the  ravine  in  the 
Himalaya  where  the  Ganges  issues. 

Ck>pura  or  Gopuram,  a  gate,  a  gatewmy  of  a 
town,  the  ornamental  gatewar  c^  a  Hindn  tempki 

Galatians  is  from  Gala,  muk,  Goala,  herdamaii, 
in  Sanskrit  r«x«rfxoi,  Galatians  or  Geala,  and 
/uhTt,  Celts,  allowed  to  be  the  same,  woold  be  tiie 
nomade  or  herd  races,  the  pastoral  invadecs  of 
Europe.    See  GoaUu 

GOA,  acity,  thecapitalof  thePortngnese  tenitoiy 
of  the  same  name,  situated  near  the  month  ci  the 
river  Mandavi,  in  lat  15''  80'  N.,  and  long.  73«  57' 
£.  'Hie  Goa  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  weslsn 
ooast  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  lies  between 
Ut  14'*  58'  and  15*  48'  N.,  and  between  long.  TT 
48'  and  T-^'^  24'  £. ;  area  1062  sauare  mileB,  and 
population  892,284.  Goa  city  has  seen  three 
great  changeo,  There  was  an  andent  Hinds 
city  befofe  the  invasion  of  the  Mahomedsns. 
Goa  was  the  first  capital  of  the  Portuguese,  and  ii 
still  the  ecdesiasticu  metropolis  of  Roman  Gttfchofie 
India ;  a  third  town,  commonly  caDed  Pa&jim,  ii 
the  present  seat  of  Portuguese  adminiatration. 
Goa  territory  la  regarded  as  an  integral  portSon  of 
the  Portuguese  empire,  and,  with  Ihonan  aadDia, 
forms,  for  administrative  purposes,  one  provinee, 
subject  to  a  Governor-General,  who  m  tMobM 
direoti^  bjr  the  King  of  Porti^^  and  h^  Ui 
office  for  nve  years.  Goa,  Danum,  and  Din,  wifh 
Moiambique,  Macao,  and  Timor,  ccmatitiita,  lor 
judicial  purposes,  bat  one  district 

To  the  south  of  Goa  is  the  Tula  ooontiy,  and 
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to  the  north  and  east  are  rooken  the  Konkani 
and  Gonaataki  (l<mXLj  called  KndaU)  dialecto  of 
Mahxati.  Aocording  to  Mr.  Beamee,  the  latter 
dialect  is  jmdaaUy  dying  out.  The  native  Roman 
Calholic  Ohriitians  in  and  near  Goa  speak  apatois 
whieh  eontaini  many  Portngnsse  words  mixed 
with  llahrati.  Portaguese  is  spoken  in  the  teni- 
toirj  ol  Goa  in  a  few  families ;  outside  of  this  it  is 
a  oompted  dialect  It  is  aliio  spoken  at  Macao. 
It  was  a  deffiee  of  the  Dutch  to  circmnTent  the 
Roman  OathoUcs  of  Ceylon,  by  prohibiting  the 
lue  of  tha  Portugnese  language,  being  that  of  the 
pnests  educated  and  sent  from  Gk)a.  The  attempt 
waa,  howsTar,  UDmiooeesf  nl ;  and  the  Portuguese 
langu^^  is  in  almost  uniTersal  use  in  all  the 
toms  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  Ceylon, 
while  Dutch  is  not  onlv  almost  extinct,  but  the 
deaoendants  of  the  Dutch  hare  betaken  themselyes 
to  speak  the  language  of  Portugal.  Up  to  the 
present  day  fai  Madras,  the  people  who  are  descend- 
anta  ci  Portuguese,  oontmue  to  use  that  language 
amongst  themselves,  and  this  is  also  the  case  in 
Gakntta  and  Bombay.  The  people  of  mixed 
European,  Portaguese,  and  Indian  descent  are 
generally  very  daA:.  Nearly  all  the  Goa  population 
are  ChristianB  of  the  Romish  branch.  The  in- 
qujdtion  was  suppressed  by  royal  edict  a.d.  1775, 
but  it  was  re*eetablished  in  1779  under  certain 
restrictions,  and  the  burning  held  privately. — 
Imp,  Ga*. 

GOAITAD,  a  small  caste  in  Benares  and 
Allahabad,  somewhat  similar  to  Kahars,  employed 
as  cultivators  and  palanquin-bearers  and  boatmen. 
— Skerrinq, 

GOALA  or  Gwala.  Beno.  A  cowherd,  a 
dairyman;  one  whose  business  or  caste  it  is  to 
attend  cattle  and  sell  milk.  The  caste  of  cow- 
herds in  Orissa  furnishes  also  palanquin-bearers 
and  domestic  servants  to  European  and  natives 
in  Bengal.  It  is  from  Gala,  Sansk.,  milk,  from 
which  ^so  is  the  r«XMr/«o/,  Galatians  or  Gauls, 
and  the  tUkvi,  Celts,  the  herd  or  pastoral  invaders 
of  Europe.    See  Go. 

GOALPARA  is  the  most  westerly  district  of 
the  province  of  Assam,  forming  the  entrance  to 
the  upper 'valky  of  the  Brahmaputra.  It  lies  on 
both  sides  of  the  great  river,  extending  from  lat. 
26°  32'  to  26°  64'  N.,  and  from  long.  89**  44'  to 
91^  E.  Its  name  is  said  to  have  been  given  from 
a  colony  of  cowherds  who  early  settled  in  it.  It 
has  97,732  aborigines,  132,095  semi-Hinduized 
aborigines,  86,000  Hindas.  The  aborigines  are 
in  three  tribes,  the  Rabha  39,124,  Mech  29,877, 
and  Kachari  immigrants  from  the  neighbouring 
hills.  The  Eoch*h,  who  number  118,091,  are  pro- 
perly an  aboriginal  tribe,  akin  to  the  Kachari  and 
Mech;  but  since  the  high  position  attained  by 
the  conquering  rajas  of  Koch-Bahar,  their  tribes- 
men have  been  admitted  within  the  pale  of  Hindu- 
ism, under  the  title  of  Rajbansi,  meaning  the  ruling 
race.  The  term  Koch'h  is  also  applied  to  all  new 
converts  made  by  the  Brahmans.  The  Jaliva 
(19,280)  are  fishermen,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  the  Eaibartta  of  Bengal.  The 
Kolita  (11,627)  are  a  caste  peculiar  to  Assam, 
who  exercised  priestly  functions  under  the  native 
dynasty  before  the  advent  of  the  Brahmans. 
Mention  is  made  of  a  peculiar  sect  called  Maha- 
purushiya  Bhakat,  whose  members  meet  at  night 
to  eat  flesh  and  drink  wine. — Imp,  €ki», 
•   GOA   POWDER,  from  the  Andiva   araroba 
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(Lancet,  20th  May  1888,  p.  817).  The  active  jprin-*' 
dple  is  chrysophanic  aod.  It  is  used  in  psoriasis. 
According  to  Mr.  Smith,  Goa  {^owder  consists  of 
the  powdered  thallus  of  Rooella  iinctoria,  whish  he 
says  has  l<mg  been  employed  in  British  India  as 
a  remedy  for  ringworm.--^mitA. 
GOAT. 

Mfts;  Teys;  TayuB,  Ahab.  |  Beeoo,  Capra  (f.),.  .  It. 
Oh^vre,  ....  Fb.  j  Gaper,  ....  Lat, 
Ziege,.    ....     Okb.  iBebek)  KamUng,  Malat. 

Kapros.  ....       Gb.     Cabr% SP^ 

Bakra  (he-goat),    .  Hind,  i  Kechi,    ....    TuRK. 

The  goat  belongs  to  the  order  Ungulata,  tribe 
Ruminantia,  sub-family  Caprinss,  goals  and 
sheep.    Their  position  may  be  shown  as  undar  :•*-«• 

Sub-Fam,  Oaptins,  goats,  sheep. 
1.  Oaprieoms,  or  antelope  goats,  or  mountain  ante- 
lopes.   Otn.  Nemorhcsdut,  3  sp. 
&  True  goats.    Gen*  Hemitntgus,  2  sp. ;  Capra,  8  sp. ; 
Ovis,  Ssp, 

Nemorhoedus  bubalina  is  (he  Serow  or  forest 
goat,  N.  goral  is  the  Crooral  or  Himalayan  chamois, 
both  of  the  Himalaya,  and  K.  crispus  is  of  Japan ; 
Hemitragus  jemlaicus  is  the  Tehr  or  Himalayan 
wild  goat,  and  H.  hylocrius  is  the  Neilgherry  wild 
goat.    See  Os^ra ;  Ovis. 

Goats  and  sheep  are  employed  in  bringing  the 
borax  of  Tibet,  and  as  tiie  carriage  animals  for 
other  traffic  across  the  mountains.  Coming  upon 
them  on  the  very  narrowest,  steepest,  and  supplest 
ascent,  or  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  they  punnie 
their  way,  not  turning  aside  for  any  one  or  any- 
thing; and  flocks  of  many  hundreds  meeting, 
none  make  a  mistake,  but  follow  their  own  respec- 
tive leaders.  Croats  are  chosen  as  the  leaders  of 
the  carriage  animals  through  the  passes  of  the 
Himalaya. 

The  goat  has  a  habit  of  shivering  at  intervals, 
and  this  is  taken  by  the  Hindus  to  be  an  afflatus. 
In  the  north  of  India  a  goat  is  turned  loose 
along  a  disputed  border-line,  and  where  it 
shivers  there  the  mark  is  set  up.  The  Thugs 
would  only  sacrifice  a  goat  if  their  patroness 
Devi  had  signified  acceptance  by  one  of  these 
tremors.  Plutarch  mentions  that  among  the 
Greeks,  if  the  goat  intended  for  sacrifice  did  not 
shiver  and  sha^ke  itself  when  water  was  thrown 
over  it,  the  offering  was  not  deemed  acceptable  to 
the  oracle. 

(boats'  hair  is  produced  in  almost  every  dis- 
trict of  the  Panjab,  and  called  jat.  It  is  used 
for  making  ropes,  also  for  matting,  and  for  the 
Strong  bags  wherein  grain,  etc.,  is  carried  on  the 
backs  of  oxen.  Grain  dealers  use  rugs  made  of  it 
in  the  shops  in  which  the  grain  is  poured  out 
when  being  winnowed  or  weighed  out.  The 
Kuki  have  a  large  goat  breed,  with  hair  upwards 
of  a  foot  in  length.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
Afghanistan,  the  coarse  long  hair  of  the  goat  is 
woven  also  into  a  strong  material,  used  for  covering 
the  tents  of  the  nomades. 

The  Lena  shawl-wool  is  the  produce  of  the 
goats  of  the  Tibetan  Himalaya.  It  used  to  be  a 
prevalent  opinion  that  these  goats  were  found  in 
Kashmir,  but  that  valley  is  far  too  warm  and 
damp  for  them.  The  best  shawl- wool  is  produced 
in  the  vicinity  of  Garo,  Manasarowar,  and  the 
elevated  lands  to  the  eastward.  The  shawl-wool 
is  the  fleece  of  the  goat,  next  the  skin  only ;  the 
outer  coat  is  coarse  hair,  and  the  two  coburs  av6 
white  and  light  brown.     The  dogs  of  Tartary 
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liare  also  a  soft  down  bebw  the  hair,  yerj  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  goats. 

Goat-skins  for  Britain  are  principally  obtained 
from  British  India,  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  form  the  best 
dyed  morocco  of  all  colours.  Kid-skins  supply 
the  finest  white  and  coloured  leather  for  glomes 
and  ladies*  shoes. — Mac  Gregory  p.  51 ;  Gerard's 
Koonawar^  p.  115. 

GOAY-PIN-GYEE.  Burm.  A  tree  of  Moul- 
mein.  Its  seed  is  used  for  weights  in  weighing 
gold.— Ca/.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

GOBA  GOBA,  the  stem  of  the  leaf  of  the  sago 
nalm,  much  used  throughout  the  Moluccas  for 
building  and  fencing.  Atap  is  thatch  made  of 
the  fringe  or  petioles  of  palm  leaves,  doubled 
down  and  sewea  on  sticks  or  laths  of  bamboo.— 
Journal  of  the  Ind.  Arch.,  June  1852,  p.  806. 

GOBARDHAN  or  Govardhan,  ue.  the  nurse  of 
cattle,  is  an  ancient  town  and  place  of  pilgrimage 
in  the  Muttra  (Mathura)  district  of  the  N.W. 
Provinces,  in  lat  27°  29'  55"  N.,  long.  IT"  80'  15' 
E.  It  lies  among  the  low  rocky  hills  on  the 
western  frontier.  Near  is  the  sacred  tank  of 
Manasi  Ganga,  where  Hindu  pilgrims  bathe  at  the 
close  of  the  rains ;  and  it  has  the  temple  of  Hari 
Deva,  erected  during  Akbar^s  reign  by  Raja 
Bhagwan  Das  of  Aml^r,  governor  of  the  Panjab. 
— Imp.  Gcut. . 

GOBB,  in  Ceylon,  a  marine  lagoon  or  back- 
water, caused  by  the  rivers'  mouths  being  blocked 
up,  and  their  waters,  seeking  an  exit,  traversing 
the  sands  adjoining  the  sea. 

GOBI,  a  great  sandy  desert  in  Central  Asia. 
It  is  in  a  rainless  tract,  which  lies  between  lat. 
80°  and  50°  N.,  and  long.  75°  and  118°  E.,  and 
includes  Tibet,  Gobi  or  Shama,  and  Mongolia. 
Showers  of  sand  fall  in  China,  which  the  people 
believe  come  from  the  desert  of  Gobi.  In  one 
which  occurred  on  the  26th  March  1850,  and 
lasted  several  days,  ten  grains  to  the  square  foot 
collected  in  one  day,  or  about  18  tons  per  square 
mile.    Gobi  is  Mongolian  for  barren,  empty  desert 

GOBIID^,  the  Gobi  famUy  of  fishes  of  the 
sub -class  Teleostei,  order  i.  Acanthopterygii. 
The  GobiidsB  are  arranged  into  four  groups, — 
Gobiina,  Amblyopena,  Trypauchenina,  and  Cal- 
lionymina,  in  which  are  24  genera.  The  Gobiidse 
include  the  blennies,  the  gobies  or  sea  gudgeons, 
and  the  dragonet.  Many  of  the  species  occur  in 
India.  All  the  species  of  Gobius  have  two  dorsal 
fins,  scaly  bodies,  and  a  disc  beneath  the  throat 
formed  by  the  united  ventral  fins.  By  means  of 
this  disc  thev  have  the  power  of  attaching  them- 
selves to  rocks.    See  Fishes. 

GOCALAST'HA,  a  sect  of  vaishnava  Hindus 
who  worship  Krishna  alone.    See  Avataram. 

GOD,  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  source  of  this  term  is  doubtful, 
supposed  from  Goadem,  corrupted  into  Goden  and 
TVoden.  The  Semitic  name  of  the  deity,  pro- 
nounced as  lAO,  was  indicative  of  a  god  of  the  sun 
and  of  fire.  Clement  of  Alexandria  caUs  it  lAU ; 
the  Sanaaritans  pronounced  I  ABE,  i.e.  lAHVEH. 
Lydus  mentions  lAO  as  a  god  of  the  Chaldseans. 
The  Mahomedans  use  the  word  Allah  to  indicate 
the  Supreme  Being  (Bunsen),  but  it  was  a  term  in 
use  with  the  Arabs  prior  to  the  time  of  Mahomed, 
•and  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  Ilah,  one  of 
their  deities,  Ilahat  being  a  goddess.   Many  nations 
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tise  their  name  for  deity  as  app^Uataons  for  men. 
Allah  is  now  of  frequent  use  in  men's  names  wiA 
the  Mahomedans  of  S.  Asia,  as  Rahmat-AUah, 
Abd- Allah,  etc,  but  Rahmat- Allah  was  a  name 
of  the  Arabs  before  the  time  of  Mahomed.  Many 
Hebrew  names  are  compounded  with  their  name 
of  God,  as  Beth-El,  Dani-El,  Ezeki-El,  Gamali- 
EL  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs,  and  Christiana  have 
applied  Theos,  Deus,  Masiha,  Chriatos,  aa  names, 
as  Theophilus,  Deodatns,  Masih-ud-Dowla,  Gil- 
christ, Christian,  Godfrey,  Godson,  Godwin,  etc 
The  7th  chapter  (ver.  179)  of  the  Koran  deagnates 
the  ninety-nine  attributive  appellationa  of  the 
deity  as  Asma-ul-Husaini,  comely  names.  Maho- 
medans of  N.  India  have  Khuda  as  a  frequently 
occurring  name,  as  Khuda  Baksh,  etc. ;  and 
Hindus  appropriate  the  names  of  their  gods,  as 
Govinda,  Eswara  Das,  Krishna  Das,  Narayan  Das, 
Deodutt  (Theodatus)  and  Rama  Swami 

GODAMA  seems  to  have  been  a  name  applied 
to  Sakya  Muni  after  his  death.  See  Btiddba; 
Gaudama. 

GODARA  Hind.  A  subdivinon  of  the  Jat 
tribe,  on  the  borders  of  Hurriana. — WiUtnt. 

GODARI.  Tel.  The  red  flowers  and  leaves 
of  Grislea  tomentosa,  used  for  dyeing  porpoaes. 
In  the  Northern  Circars  the  leaves  are  empiojed 
in  dyeing  leather;  sheepskins  steeped  in  an  in- 
fusion of  the  dried  leaves  become  a  fine  red,  of 
which  native  slippers  are  made.  The  dried  floweis 
are  employed  in  Northern  India,  under  the  name 
of  dhauri,  in  dyeing  with  morinda  bark,  but 
perhaps  more  for  th^  astringent  than  for  their 
tintorial  properties.  Dr.  Gilwon  states  that  in 
Kandesh  the  flowers  form  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce  inland  as  a  dye.  It  grows  abon- 
dantly  in  the  hilly  tracts  of  the  Northern  Circars. 

GODAVARI,  a  revenue  district  of  Biitiah 
India  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  lying  between 
lat.  16°  15'  and  17''  35'  N.,  and  between  long. 
^(f  55'  and  82"^  88'  E. ;  area,  7345  (6221)  square 
miles;  population  in  1871,  1,592,939.  This 
district,  under  Hindu  rulers,  formed  part  of  the 
Andhra  division  of  the  Dravida  country.  By 
1753,  Godavari  had  become  a  French  province; 
but  in  that  year  it  was  overrun  by  the  llahiattas, 
then  at  the  zenith  of  their  power,  and  aftervaids 
it  was  ceded  to  the  E.  I.  Company. 

GODAVARI  or  Godaveiy  is  a  river  of  tiie 
Peninsula  of  India,  which  runs  across  the  Dekhan. 
Estimated  area  of  drainage  basin,  112,200  aqnars 
miles.  The  traditional  source  is  on  tibe  side  of  a 
hill  behind  the  village  of  Trimlnk,  in  Naaik  district, 
Bombay,  only  about  50  miles  bom  the  shore  of 
the  Arabian  Sea.  At  this  spot  is  an  artificial 
reservoir,  reached  by  a  flight  of  690  stepa,  into 
which  the  water  tridcles  drop  by  drop  from  the 
lips  of  a  carved  ima^,  shrouded  by  a  canopy  of 
stone.  The  Godavari  disembogues  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  by  three  mouths,  after  a  comae  of 
898  miles,  during  which  it  receives  the  Wain- 
Ganga,  439  miles;  Manjera,  SdO  nules;  Poma. 
160  miles;  Faira,  105  miles;  Indrawali,  140 
miles.  It  has  the  town  of  Granga-khair  en  ili 
left  bank,  and  the  towns  of  lUjamiindiy  and 
Coringa  at  its  embouchure*  In  1846  the  iTintJif 
of  the  East  India  Company  was  given  to  the  eon- 
struction,  at  an  expense  of  £47,500,  of  a  dam  ef 
sufficient  height  to  command  the  dflita»  and  to 
supply  the  ridi  alluvud  soil  of  which  that  tiaet  ii 
composed,  with  the  means  of  oottrtsal  ixi%aliWi 
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That  dam  is  seTen  miles  long,  and  three  great 
iMOTiers  have  been  drawn  across  the  river  higher 
ap.  The  Waidha,  Pranhita,  Wain-Ganga,  Indra- 
imti,  Sabari,  and  Pain-Ganga,  are  the  principal 
affluents  whose  waters  feed  the  GodavarL 

The  Wardha  takes  its  rise  in  the  Baitul  district 
W.  of  Nagpur,  and,  after  flowing  for  some  distance 
in  a  S.E.  direction,  is  joined  by  the  Wunua,  which, 
paasing  under  Hinginghat,  flows  to  the  soath,  and 
forms  its  janction  with  the  Wardha  at  a  place 
called  Sweet,  18  miles  S.  of  the  latter  place.  At 
ttoB  confluence  are  the  hills  of  Zooorate,  and 
under  them  is  the  viils^e  of  Chnhmunder.  The 
Wardha  flows  on  to  the  S.E.,  until,  a  little  before 
reaching  Chuida,  it  is  joined  bj  the  Pain-Gan^, 
when,  losing  the  names  of  Wardha  and  Pam- 
Gkmga,  the  united  stream  continues  under  the 
name  of  Pranhita  to  its  junction  with  the  Groda- 
vari,  a  few  miles  below  the  station  of  Sironcha. 
Midway  between  these  confluences  is  situated  the 
third  or  Dewalamurry  barrier,  extending  round 
in  a  curve  for  about  50  miles ;  and  midway  down 
this  barrier  the  Wain-Ganga  dischaiiges  itself  into 
the  Pranhita. 

Fr(»n  the  confluence  of  the  Gkxlavari  and 
Pranhita,  below  Sironcha,  to  the  sea,  the  river 
carries  the  former  name,  although  joined  at 
intervals  by  the  Indrawati  and  other  tributaries. 
Thirty  miles  below  Sironcha  is  the  second  or 
EnchampaUy  barrier;  and  80  miles  below  this 
again  is  placed  the  first  or  Sinteral  barrier, 
whence  to  the  sea  there  are  no  material  obstruc- 
tions  to  a  partial,  though  not  perennial  naviga- 
tion. 

The  Godavari  has  seven  mouths,  viz.  the  Tulya- 
bhaga,  the  Atreya,  the  Gautami,  the  Vruddhagau- 
tami,  the  Bharadwajam,  the  Kausika,  and  the 
Yasista.  The  laige  town  of  Nanapur  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  two  main  branches,  the 
French  se^ement  of  Yanan  at  the  month  of  the 
other.  Thirty  miles  up  the  river  is  the  £eunous 
Dowlaishwaram  anient ;  4  miles  further  is  Raja- 
mundry  town.  Northwards  still  is  the  picturesque 
idand  of  Patapattifdiun,  covered  with  pagodas,  the 
favourite  resort  of  pilgrims. 

The  head  of  the  delta  is  at  the  village  of  Dow- 
httshwanm,  where  the  main  stream  is  crossed  by 
the  irrigation  anient  The  largest  of  the  three 
branches,  known  as  the  Gautami  Godavari,  turns 
eastward,  and,  after  passing  the  quiet  French 
settlement  of  Yanan,  enters  the  sea  at  Point 
Koringa,  not  far  from  the  port  of  Gocanada. 
The  ddta  has  been  turned  into  a  garden  of  peren- 
nial crops,  by  means  of  the  anicut  This  great 
work  was  finally  projected  in  1844.  Operations 
were  commenced  m  1847,  and  completed  accord- 
ing to  the  original  design  by  1850.  Up  to  1853 
the  total  expenditure  had  been  £153,000.  The 
officers  whose  names  are  associated  with  it  are 
Generals  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  Frederick  Cotton, 
Charles  Adam  Orr.  From  the  anicut  or  weir  at 
Dowlaishwaram,  at  the  head  of  the  delta,  three 
main  canals  are  drawn  off.  The  total  length  of 
the  main  channeLi  of  distribution  is  estimated  at 
628  miles,  capable  of  irrigating  780,000  acres.  Of 
the  528  miles  of  canal,  463  miles  are  ako  used 
for  navigation. 

The  upper  Godavari  district  became  British 
teiritory  on  the  5th  November  1860,  the  six 
talnkaa  of  which  it  is  composed  having  been 
ceded  bj  His  Highness  the  ninm,  l^  the  treaty 
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of  that  year.  It  lies  between  lat  l?""  25'  and  lO"" 
5'  N.,  and  long.  79^  55'  and  81''  45'  £.  The 
population  numbered  54,680.  Nearlv  half  the 
population  is  composed  of  wild  tribes.  The 
exclusively  agricultural  elasses  number  30,367, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  the  Yelma,  Kamawar, 
Arawa,  Mahratta,  Telinga,  Eoi,  and  Got.  Of 
these,  the  Yehna,  though  Sudnt,  enjoy  a  good 
deal  of  consideration,  as  many  of  the  chiSs— 
among  them  the  Sar  Desmukhs  of  the  four  upper 
talukas,  and  the  Kani  of  Bhadrachallam— are  of 
this  caste.  The  Yelma  veil  their  women,  and 
do  not  permit  them  to  appear  in  public ;  and  the 
men  in  the  lower  part  of  the  district,  of  even  the 
poorer  members  of  the  caste,  will  not  put  their 
hand  to  the  plough.  The  inferior  castes,  all 
plying  their  respective  professions,  and  many 
of  them  cultivating  land  as  weU,  are  the  Kum- 
bhar,  or  potters;  Meriwar,  or  tailors;  Baljwar, 
or  bangle-makers ;  Teli,  or  oil-pressers ;  Rangtes, 
or  dyers,  also  work  as  embroiderers ;  Dendrawar, 
or  tasar  silk  weavers ;  Dhobi,  or  washermen,  be- 
sides washing,  attend  on  travelleis,  carry  torches, 
fetch  water,  carry  loads  and  palanqums,  etc. ; 
Julai,  or  weavers;  Kalal,  or  distillers  and  spirit 
dealers;  Dhimar  or  Bhoi  are  fishermen,  cany 
palanquins,  fetch  water,  and  do  other  meniid 
work ;  Hajam,  or  barbers,  also  carry  torches  for 
travellers;  Medariwar,  or  mat-makers;  Uppari- 
war,  or  tank-diggers  and  stone-cutters ;  W  adda- 
war,  boatmen  and  fishermen. 

The  Gond  tribes  are  Got  and  Koi,  Sunkariwar, 
Mannepuwar,  and  Netkaniwar.  The  latter  weave 
a  coarse  cotton  cloth.  They  are  the  aborigmes 
of  the  country.  Although  almost  identical  in  cus- 
toms and  in  language,  they  do  not  eat  together  or 
intermarry,  the  Koi  clainung  superiority  over  the 
Got  The  proper  name  for  the  Koi  is  Koitor,  and 
this  is  what  they  call  themselves.  By  the  Telingas 
they  are  called  Koidora,  the  word  Dora  meaning 
gentleman,  probably  arising  from  the  last  syllable 
of  Koitor  having  been  taken  for  Dora,  owmg  to 
the  similarity  of  sound.  The  Koi,  where  they 
come  into  coutact  with  the  Telinga  population, 
have  adopted  many  of  their  customs,  and  have 
thereby  to  a  certain  extent  lost  their  peculiarity 
of  appearance  and  character.  The  Got  keeps 
more  aloof  from  civilisation ;  but  the  customs  of 
the  two  races  are  very  similar,  and  both  belong 
to  the  Gond  family.  They  are  subdivided  into 
many  sects,  according  to  the  number  of  gods  they 
worship,  and  they  practise  ancestor  worship. 
They  are  timid,  inoffensive,  and  tolerably  truth- 
f  uL  Their  restless  habits,  however,  do  not  admit 
of  their  settlmff  down  as  good  agriculturists ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  they  move  from  one  spot  to 
anoUier  once  in  every  three  or  four  years.  But  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sabari,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sironcha  and  Dumagudem,  there  are  numbers 
of  them  who  have  settl^  down,  and  have  accumu- 
lated some  wealth  in  flocks,  in  herds,  and  in 
money.  It  seems  that  where  they  can  cultivate 
rice,  they  will  sometimes  become  attached  to  the 
soil,  especially  if  a  grove  of  pahnyras  be  near,  as, 
like  all  Gonds,  they  are  fond  of  spirits,  and  the 
fermented  juice  ai  the  palmyra  (Borassus  flabelli- 
f ormis)  is  a  ^vourite  beverage  with  them.  The 
Upper  Godavery  district  has  many  barrows,  canma, 
cromlechs,  and  kistvaena. 

GODAYERY  PEBBLES,  various  fuaitB>se 
miuMakii  agates,  camelians,  cfaalcedoniea,  etc.. 


GODDA. 


GOHILA, 


foand  in  the  bed  of  the  Qodarefy,  water-worn 
■pecimeDB  from  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Dekhau. 

GODDA.  Can.  ?  A  Mysore  wood,  one  of  the 
OedrelaoefB,  polishes  well,  and  is  good  for  turning. 

GODDESSl  Of  these  there  are  in  the  Hindu 
religion  one  to  each  of  their  chief  deities,  Brahma, 
Yishnu,  and  Siva.  They  are  the  Sakti  or  enei^ea 
to  their  respective  lords.  Their  namee  are  Saias- 
wati,  Lskshmi,  and  Parvati.  The  Ai  and  Anununs 
of  Southern  India,  and  Kali,  Durga,  etc.,  of 
Northern  India,  are  goddesses  of  the  non- Aryan 
laoes,  admitted  mosUy  into  the  Hindu  Pantheon. 

QODETIA  OENOTHERA,  the  evening  prim- 
rose ;  a  very  pretty  single-petalled  white  flower, 
bloMoming  omy  in  the  evening,  and  towards 
morning  turning  to  a  pink,  when  it  cloaes  and 
withers. 

GODINHO.  Father  Manuel  Godinho,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  in  1668  returned  from  Goa  to 
Lisbon  overland  by  Gktmbroon.  He  laments  the 
almost  total  downfiJl  of  the  Portuguese  Indian 
Empire.  He  describes  Surat  as  then  perhaps 
the  richest  city  of  the  world ;  notices  its  rising 
tnule  under  the  English,  and  of  its  having  sup- 
planted Goa  as  the  emporium  of  Southern  Asia. 

GODNA.  Hind.  Tattooing  the  skin  of  the 
legs  and  arms  of  Hindu  women  with  a  dark  dye. 
See  Tattoo. 

GODOWN,  Anolo- Malay,  from  Gadang, 
Malay,  an  outhouse,  a  warehouse. 

GODRA,  in  Gujerat  Its  chief  is  of  the  Bagela 
raoe.    See  Konutipal. 

GODUGU  GADDI.  Sansk.  Gh'hatri  and 
Ch'hatra,  Hind.  Umbrella  grass ;  fragrant  grass 
growing  in  marshy  ground. 

GOEKA.  Hind,  of  Pan  jab.  Manured  land  near 
villages,  same  as  Nyain. 

GOEWANS'E,  or,  as  named  in  the  low  country, 
Yellala,  constitute  by  far  the  larger  nmuben  of  the 
Singhalese.  Agriculture,  their  original  employ,  is 
not  now  their  sole  occupaUon.  They  are  a  privi- 
leged people,  monopolize  all  the  honours  of  church 
and  state,  and  possess  all  the  hereditary  rank  in 
theoountry. — Davy^s  Ceylon^  p.  113. 

GOEZ.  Benedict  Goes,  a  Portuguese  monk, 
who  went  from  Lahore  by  Kabul  to  Kashgar,  and 
across  the  sandy  desert  into  China,  where  he  died 
in  A.D.  1607 ;  his  route  was  far  to  the  north  of 
Tibet.  Another  Jesuit,  Anthony  Andrada,  passed 
through  Kamaon  to  the  Manaaarowar  Lake,  and 
thence  went  on  to  Rudak,  on  the  western  confines 
of  Tibet  His  journey  was  made  in  1624,  and  is 
discredited  by  commentators  and  geographers, 
because  of  his  mentioning  this  lake  ss  the  source 
of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  instead  of  the  Sutlej. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  voyaee  is 
genuine,  though  we  have  no  details  of  it. — 
Primep's  Tibet,  p.  12. 

GOG  and  MAGOG  of  Ezekiel  are  the  Yajuj 
and  Majuj  of  Arabian  writers,  a  term  applied  to 
the  Mongoloid  or  Turanian  races,  whose  constant 
irrvptions  from  the  earliest  periods  into  the 
southern  lands  of  Asia  have  been  interrupting 
Atf$»  eivilisation.  The  fancy  of  Arabian  writers 
transiarmed  Tajuj  and  Majuj  into  two  enarmous 
giants,  whom  Afexander  shut  up  within  a  sti^nd- 
ous  castle  of  iron  and  brass  at  the  extremity  of 
Asia^  probably  alluding  to  the  mountains  of  the 
Altai.    See  Alliteration. 


eOGA*  a  Irea,  Sn<»niada  Pkilippensit?  found 
ttosi  of  the  Fliilippinea.    Ita  woo^y  ^kamti 


isia 


yield  a  soapy  matter,  much  used  in  washing  linen, 
and  in  the  process  of  goM  washing  for  the  piupow 
of  precipitating  the  metal  from  the  sand-  It  is  J( 
shore  or  littoral  plant,  formerly  ranked  by  botaaiata 
as  an  Acacia. — CrawfurdCs  Die.  p.  144. 

GOGA  PIR,  a  saint  held  in  much  yenenalioD 
by  the  agricultural  population  of  Dehli  and  the 
Upper  Doab,  who,  in  the  month  of  Badhar,  pveaent 
offerings  at  his  shrine,  which  ia  at  Dadiem,  200 
miles  aw.  of  Hissar. 

GOGHA,  in  Ahmadabad,  has  the  oelelmted 
Makam  or  Saint's  Rest  of  Pirau  Vii.—  WilMm. 

GOGHNA.  Sansk.  literaUy,  a  oow-keeper, 
a  guest  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  cow-kiBo', 
firom  the  ancient  practice  of  killing  a  cow  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  visitor  on  his  arrival.  £¥en 
now,  at  a  Hindu  wedding,  a  cow  is  prodaoed  to 
be  killed  for  the  feast,  but  the  bzidegrooiii  inter^ 
cedes  for  its  life,  and  it  ia  turned  loose  at  his 
request — Elph.  p.  186. 

GOGLET.  Em.  In  Hindi,  Kosa.  A  wal«- 
vessel  with  a  bowl-shaped  bottom  and  %  long 
stalk-like  neck.  They  are  made  of  earthenware  or 
of  metal  or  alloys,  and  are  the  usual  vessola  in  which 
Europeans  and  natives  hold  their  drinking  water. 
Their  name  is  from  the  gurgling  sound  prodaeed 
when  the  water  issues. 

GOGO,  a  seaport  town  on  the  coast  of  Kai^- 
war,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambaj. 
Its  sailors  or  lascars  are  remarkably  caangeofm 
and  expert  Its  custom-house  is  in  lat.  2V  4ff 
40"  N.,  and  long.  72''  15'  60'  £.  It  is  the  diiel 
town  of  the  subdivision  of  the  same  name  ia 
Ahmadabad  district,  Bombay. — /mp.  G<iz, 

GOGRA  rOhagra),  the  great  river  of  Oudb. 
It  rises  in  uie  upper  ranges  of  the  Himalajsai 
passes  through  Nepal,  receives  several  tribfotanes, 
and  joins  the  Gauges  at  Ohapra,  in  lat  251°  43'  N., 
long.  84'' 43' SO"  S.    Faizabad  town  is  on  ita  bank. 

GOGRA.    HiMD.    The  open  cotton  pod. 

GOHATTY,  in  lat  26^  5'  8"  N.,  long.  91**  43'  8^  B. 
A  luge  station  in  Aanm,  on  the  firahmapotia,  6fl 
miles  £.  of  Goalpara.  The  level  of  the  JBrahoia- 
putra  is  70  feet  above  the  sea ;  Kamaikia  temple 
is  826  feet,  and  the  highest  point  near  Gohattj 
1002  feet.— flenn.  SckL 

GOHELWAR,  one  of  the  five  aoutliflni  dte- 
triots  of  Eattyawar. 

GOHILA  or  GeUot,  a  race  descended  Cnbi 
Bappa,  who  in  A.D.  727  seised  Chitor  frosa  te 
Mori  tribe,  and  founded  the  Newar  djnasly. 
They  were  driven  from  Marwar  by  the  Bahtor 
Rajputs  in  A.D.  1200,  and  on  that  event  thiej 
were  led  into  Kattyawar,  by  their  chief  8ejuL 
Thw  were  a  distinguished  race,  and  daim  ta 
be  SuryavansL  Their  first  residence  was  Joobs 
Ehergur,  near  the  bend  of  the  Loony  in  Marwar. 
They  took  it  from  one  of  the  aboriginal  Bhil  ofaieis, 
named  Elherwo,  and  had  been  in  posseasion  of  ii 
for  twenty  generations,  when  expelled  by  the 
Bahtor  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  oentuy.  Thenos 
migrating  to  Sauiaahtra,  they  fixed  at  PenasH 
garh.  Afterwards  one  braneh  settled  at  Bogwa, 
and  obtained  by  marriage  Nandan-nagar  ov  Nan* 
dote;  another  branch  ^t  Sehore,  and  foonded 
Bhownaggar  and  Goga  The  forma  town,  on  thi 
gulf  of  the  Myhie,  is  the  residence  ol  the  CWuk 
who  have  given  their  name,  Gohte^r,  tn  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  pemnaula  of  fjisupashlia 
GohilwarhasstillsQaseof  its  Kofi  and  Swvm 
profMsieton.     IW  cawel  of  fibovnaggi^  ia  at* 


GOITRE. 


0OLAKA. 


ac^ndod  from  the  ddept^pn  of  Sejnk.— J^q/o^^Aan, 
L  p.  114. 
GOITRE. 


Anbi,      ....    Bavo. 

Bm  IfjbMf '    .    •    Bhot. 
Ying-t^Tsoo-po-t^i,  Chin. 


Kunt'b-OMlaj  • 
G\  beig, 


HilTD, 


This  disease  occurs  in  Eamaon,  amoD^  the  Abor 
of  the  mountains  bordering  the  valley  ofthe  Brah- 
maputra, ^ai  other  mountain  tribes.  Goitre  is 
rare  in  the  valley  of  Kashmir.  The  natives  of 
ludia  employ  for  its  cure  a  leaf -looking  substance, 
called  Gallar  i&  putta,  Hind.,  supposed  to  be  dried 
sea  -  weed.  Mr.  Yigne  purchased  at  Ladakh  a 
piece  of  common  sea-weed,  which  had  been  no 
doubt  broaght  there  by  the  merchants  trading 
between  China  and  Turkestan.  He  saw  few 
cretins.  Goitre  occurs  E.  of  the  Indus  at  eleva- 
tions of  4000  feet ;  but  Mr.  Bramley  states  that  it 
is  more  oomnK>n  on  the  crest  of  a  high  mountain 
than  in  the  valley  of  Nepal.  The  sweUiug  forms 
immediately  below  the  diin,  extending  from  ear 
to  ear,  and  grows  sometimes  to  such  an  enormous 
size,  as  to  hang  from  the  throat  down  upon  the 
breast.  It  prevails  among  the  people  inhabiting 
the  Morung,  Nepal,  and  Almora  hills.  It  is  par- 
ticularly met  With  in  the  low  lands  adjacent  to 
these  hills,  from  the  frontier  of  Assam,  through 
Binji.  It  is  prevalent  among  the  natives  of  the 
raofles  which  border  the  Indian  plains.  It  occurs 
in  Kepal  in  animals  as  a  cong^tal  ailment.  It 
is  saia  to  occur  in  men  who  drink  the  waters  of 
the  Gandak  river.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
Himalayan  sheep  and  goats  which  accompany 
the  salt  traders,  and  whose  loads  are  supported 
in  ascending  by  a  band  round  the  throat.  The 
Lepcha  is  far  more  free  of  this  disease  than 
the  Bhotia,  or  than  any  of  the  tnhe&  of  E. 
Nepal,  and  he  is  both  more  idle  and  less  addicted 
to  the  head-strap  as  a  porter.  It  is  almost  uni- 
▼enal  in  some  villages  of  Bhotias,  where  the 
head-strap  alone  is  used  in  carrying  in  both 
summer  and  winter  crops,  as  also  amongst  those 
families  who  carry  the  mlt  from  the  passes  to 
the  Nepaleae  villages,  and  who  very  frequently 
Lave  no  shoulder  straps,  but  invariably  head-bands. 
The  disease  is  most  prevalent  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  both  the  old  and  new  world,  and  in 
these  the  practice  of  supporting  enormous  loads 
by  the  muscles  of  the  neck  is  frequent.  Goitre  is 
common  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Sze-chuen,  in 
the  gorges  of  the  Upper  Yand-tsze,  and  sea- weed 
has  long  been  used  in  its  cure. — Smith,  M,  M,  C, ; 
Turner's  Embassy,  p.  87. 

GOEAIL  The  principal  cataracts  or  waterfalls 
in  India  are  near  Simorri  in  Rohilkhand ;  but 
at  Gokak,  on  the  Gutpurba,  are  the  Gairsappa, 
where  from  top  of  fall  to  suiface  of  basin  is  888 
feet,  and  the  depth  of  basm  is  300  fee<r— 1188  feet ; 
and  from  300  to  600  feet  across  during  the  rains. 
The  Yens  in  Mahabaleshwar  is  600  feet;  Cau- 
very,  800  feet.  Cataracts  of  Subunreka,  ChuUa 
Nagpur,  'and  Hurrori  Ghat,-— the  falls,  15,  20, 
and  400  feet  respectively  ;  about  500  feet  across 
crest. — Curiosittes  of  Science  ;  Vr,  Buisfs  Cat. 

GOKAL  or  Gooul,  a  small  town  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna  below  Mathura.  Sadha,  mistress  of 
Krishna,  was  wife  of  a  cowherd  of  Goka] ;  hence 
one  of  Krishna^s  titles  is  Gokal  Nath,  Lord  of 
Gokal.  Gdkal  is  almost  an  isUnd,  and  is  one  of 
the  pretlittt  spots  in  the  holy  land  of  the  Hindus. 
.ThesMM  there  is  still  as  pastoral  as  it  had  been 


3500  years  i^.  Large  herds  of  heavy-uddered 
kine  remind  us  of  the  days  of  Kanda,  though 
their  number  is  far  short  of  nine  lakhs,  possessed 
by  that  shepherd-chief  of  old. — TV,  of  Jli^d^  ii, 
p.  117.    See  Krishna;  Hadha. 

GOKAL  -  ASHTAMI  or  Jan  m  -  Ashtami,  a 
Hindu  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of 
Krishna,  an  event  which  is  said  to  have  takeu 
place  at  Mathura,  at  midnight,  about  the  22d 
August,  on  the  8th  of  Shravan ;  but  one  Vaishni^va 
sect  keeps  the  holiday  on  the  8th  and  another  on 
the  9th  of  Shravan.  Krishna  is  stated  to  have 
been  bom  of  Devaki,  niece  of  Kans,  kin^  of 
Mathura.  Kans  having  had  it  predicted  that  one 
of  his  race  would  destroy  him,  he  endeavoured  to 
compass  the  death  of  Devaki's  offspring,  in  which 
he  failed,  and  on  the  9th  Krishna  was  removed  to 
the  house  of  a  cowherd  named  Nanda.  The  wor- 
shippers abstain  during  the  day  from  certain 
articles  of  diet ;  at  night  they  bathe  and  ornament 
the  image,  and  offer  the  tulsi  or  Ocimum  sanctum. 
On  the  following  dav  a  Brahman  serves  as  pujari, 
and  afterwards  he  himself  is  worshipped.  The 
8tU  day  is  held  by  all  the  GaoK  or  cowherd  race 
as  a  great  jubilee  day,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Krishna  having  been  reared  by  one  of  their  people, 
They  join  hands  and  dance,  and  shout  Govinda ! 
Govmda  I  The  shrines  of  Kanoba  are  much  visited 
at  night.  The  Bhagat  of  the  shrine,  by  self -flagel- 
lation, becomes  hysterical,  which  is  deemed  by 
the  people  to  be  a  possession  by  the  deity,  on 
whicn  they  prostrate  themselves,  bum  incense, 
and  present  sick  people  to  the  Bhagat;  On  the 
following  day  the  Bhagat^s  disciples  work  them** 
selves  into  hysterics. — Bombay  Gazetteer, 

GOKALASTHA,  Gosain  ascetics,  teachers  of 
the  doctrines  of  Yalabhacharya.  See  Rudra; 
Samprad^ 

GOKAlNATH,  son  of  Yitala,  was  a  grandson 
of  Yalabhacharya,  and  expounder  of  his  granc|- 
father^s  tenets. — Growse.  See  Rudra ;  Sampradayi. 

GO-KARNA,  lit.  Cow's  Ear,  a  place  of  pilgrim- 
age, sacred  to  Siva,  on  the  W.  coast  near  Manga- 
lore. — Dowson. 

GOKATSEKIJ,  a  festival,  held  with  mucli 
ceremony  and  enjoyment. 

GOKHA.    Ubia.    a  caste  of  fishermeu. 

GOKHRU.    Hind.    Caltrops. 
Tribulufl  Unugiiuwiu,  L,     \  T.  terrettriy,  Linn, 
SLhufok-i-kabir,  .    Arab. 
Gokhur,      .    •    ,    BaNO. 
Ghejasudu  mustra,    Sans. 


Aeknerenohi, 
Ana-neriiiji|  . 
Tenuga-palleru, 


.  Tbl. 
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The  seed,  which  is  highly  mucilaginous,  as  is 
also  the  whole  plant,  is  cooling  and  demulcent, 
taken  in  water  as  a  diluent.  Verv  abundant,  and 
troublesome  to  the  naked  foot.  The  form  oi  the 
gokhru  burr  is  adopted  by  the  Hindus  for  a 
bracelet— Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  186. 

GOL,  society ;  whence  Mogol  (Mogul,  Moghul). 

GOLA.  Hind.  A  caste  employed  as  rice 
cleaners,  or  in  salt  manufacture.  A  granary,  a 
store  of  grain  or  salt ;  a  bw  round-shaped  hut,  in 
which  Bengal  farmers  deposit  corn  oi^  a  stage. 

GOLAKA  or  Gokk.  Sansk.  A  son  bom  of 
a  widow.  Among  the  Mahrattas,  the  term  » 
considered  to  apj^y  to  a  caste  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  a 
woman  of  the  Brahman  caste.  Randa-golak  i§  the 
adulterous  progenv  of  a  woman  who  has  a  husband ; 
Ru^a-gokk-golak,  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  widow. 
The  Golaka  caste  at  Poona  act  as  astiol9|^?. 


GOLA-PURAB. 


GOIiD. 


AgenU,  tnon^y-ctuuigen,  and  are  held  as  no  better 
than  Sudna — Wtlwn. 

GOLA-PURAB.  Hind.  An  inferior  tribe  of 
Sooadh  Brahmans,  who  caltiyate  lands  in  the  Agra 
district —  Wilson, 

GOLOOND  A  or  Golngonda,  the  name  of  a  town 
and  of  its  taluk  in  the  Vizagapatam  district  in  the 
Madras  Presidency;  population,  94,782,  almost  all 
Hindus.  In  18S6  the  rani  was  murdered ;  and  in 
1845,  and  i^^n  in  1857-58,  the  chiefs  rose  in 
rebellion,  and  troops  were  employed  against  them. 

GOLGONDA,  a  fortress  and  hamlet  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Moosa  rirer,  5  miles  W.  from 
Hyderabad,  now  under  the  Asof  Jahi  dynasty. 
Golconda  was  formed  into  a  Hindu  kingdom  in 
the  reign  of  Muhammad  Taghalaq,  by  a  descendant 
of  a  royal  house  of  Telingana.  A  Mabomedan 
dynasty  was  subsequently  founded  here  by  Kuli 
Kutub  Shah.  He  ruled  for  60  years,  during 
which  he  was  employed  in  reducing  the  Hindus 
eastwards  to  Masulipatam  and  Rajamundry. 
Golconda  fell  to  Aurangzeb  in  1677,  after  a  pro- 
tracted siege.  In  Orme's  time,  under  the  Asof 
Jahi  dynasty,  the  Golconda  sovereignty  included 
Arcot,  Kumool,  Cuddapah,  Rajamundry,  and 
Chicacole.  The  town  of  that  name  has  almost 
disappeared,  but  the  fortress  on  a  fortified  rock 
remains.  It  is  commanded  by  a  low  range  of 
hills  to  the  north.    See  Hyderabad. 
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Zar, Pebs. 

Zloto, Pol. 

Giro,  Ouro,    .    .    .  Port. 

Soloto, Bus. 

SaTamam,  .  .  Sansk. 
Ponnoo,  ....  TA.M. 
Bungarroo,  .  .  .  Tel. 
Altin, Turk. 


Zahab, Arab. 

Oald.    .    .    Dan.,  Swed. 

Ooud, DUT. 

Or, Fb. 

Zahab,      ....    HsB. 

Bonsy Hind. 

Oio,  ....  It.,  Sp. 
Bol,  Aurum,  .  .  .  Lat. 
Amaa,  Slanohana,  Malay. 

Gold  is  almost  always  found  native,  but  seldom 
perfectly  pure,  being  alloyed  with  minute  quan- 
tities of  other  metals,  which  sometimes  consider- 
ably affect  its  colour.  Sometimes  it  occurs  in 
combination  with  silver,  constitnting  electrum; 
with  tellurium  in  native  tellurium;  with  silver 
and  tellurium  in  graphic  and  yellow  tellurium; 
and  with  lead  and  tellurium  in  foliated  tellurium. 
A  native  amalgam  of  gold  has  been  found  in 
California,  esoecially  near  Mariposa,  and  in 
Columbia;  ana  an  alloy  of  gold  and  bismuth  in 
Rutherford  County,  North  America.  It  sometimes 
occurs  in  small  quantities  in  metallic  sulphides,  as 
in  galena,  iron  pyrites,  and  copper  pyrites,  and  is 
occasionally  alloyed  with  palladium. 

The  finest  native  gold  from  Russia  yielded— gold 
98-96,  silver  016,  copper  0'35,  iron  0*05 ;  sp,  gr. 
19*099.  A  gold  from  Marmata  afforded  o^y 
73*46  per  cent,  of  gold,  with  26*48  per  cent  of 
silver ;  sp.  gr.  12*666 ;  8  to  1  is  the  most  common ; 
12  to  1  also  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  Copper 
is  often  found  in  alloy  with  gold,  and  tuso 
rhodiunL  A  rhodium  gold  from  Mexico  gave 
the  sp.  gr.  15*5  to  16*8,  and  contained  34  to  43 
per  cent,  of  rhodium.  Iron  and  copper  pyrites 
are  often  mistaken  for  gold  by  the  inexperienced  in 
ores ;  but  gold  is  at  once  distinguished  by  being 
easily  cut  in  sizes,  and  flatteninff  under  a  hammer. 
Pyrites,  when  pounded,  are  reduced  to  powder ; 
iron  pyrites  are  too  hard  to  yield  at  all  to  a  knife, 
and  copper  pyrites  afford  a  dull  greenish  powder. 
Moreover,  the  pyrites  give  off  snlphnr  when 
strongly  heated,  while  gold  melts  without  any 


snch  odoor.  Native  gold  k  to  a  large  extent 
obtained  from  alluvial  washings.  It  is  also  found 
disseminated  through  certain  rocks,  etqteciaily 
qnartz,  gneisB,  and  talcose  rocks,  and  it  is  often 
contain^  in  pyrites,  constitnting  the  anriferoos 
pyrites;  the  detritus  affording  gold-dnat  has 
proceeded  from  some  gold-bearing  rocks. 

Gold  is  mentioned  as  an  article  of  the  eaateni 
commerce  of  ancient  times.  In  the  Bible  (1  Kings 
ix.  28),  about  1000  B.C.,  Solomon  king  of  Israel 
made  a  navy  of  ships  in  Ezion-geber,  which  is  beside 
Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  R^  Sea,  in  the  l&nd  of 
£dom.  And  these  ships  brought  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones  from  Ophir  and  '^irshish  in  sncli 
quantities,  that  king  Solomon  exceeded  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth  for  riches.  Silver  was  so 
plentiful  at  his  court,  that  it  was  accounted  nothing 
of.  The  king^s  drinking-cups  were  made  of  pure 
gold,  and  his  shields  were  covered  with  beaten 
gold.  It  has  never  been  settled  where  that  ^hir 
and  Tarshish  were  situated,  but  we  are  distinctly 
told  that  the  navy  of  Tarshish  brought  gc^d  and 
silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks ;  and  it  has 
been  surmised  by  some  writers  that  Tarshi^  was 
either  China^  or  some  islands  in  the  China  Sen. 
Ophir  has  been  variously  supposed  to  have  been 
some  district  or  port  in  the  Ued  Sea,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  or  on  the  Malabar  coast  or  ooast 
of  Malacca.  Some  Portuguese  historians  have 
supposed  that  it  was  Sofala,  or  some  other  place 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Zambesi,  on  the  east  ooart 
of  Africa.  The  Tarshish  fleet  is,  however,  said 
to  have  arrived  at  Ezion-geber  only  onoe  eveiy 
three  years,  from  which  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
the  voyage  was  a  considerable  one,  or  that  the 
ships  had  to  go  with  the  S.W.  monsoons,  and 
return  with  the  N.E.  winds,  or  that  they  made  a 
trafficking  voyage  from  one  place  to  another,  nntil 
the  cargo  was  sold  and  another  shipped.  Shins  or 
boats  coasting  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Zambesi  would  scarcely  take  three  years  for  a 
trip.  Ezion-geber,  on  the  shores  of  the  JRed  to 
(1  Kings  ix.  26),  is  a  little  port  at  tiie  head  of 
the  Elamitic  or  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  Eastern  Archipebgo 
two  places  called  Mount  Ophir,  one  of  them  a 
mountain  in  Sumatra,  in  the  ralimbayang  district, 
9770  feet  above  the  sea,  to  which  the  name  was 
given  by  the  Portuguese,  and  they  gave  the  same 
name  to  a  mountain  40  miles  N.  of  the  town  of 
Malacca,  5693  feet  high.  In  the  vicinity  of  both  cf 
them  gold  has  been  obtained. 

Africa, — There  are  gold  mines  in  Africa  at  Kor- 
dofan,  between  Darfur  and  Abyssinia ;  also  soath  of 
Sahara,  in  the  western  part  of  Africa  from  Senegal 
to  Cape  Pahnar;  also  abng  the  coast  opposite 
Madagascar,  between  lat.  22''  and  28°  8.  Ethiopia 
was  conquered  by  the  Egjrptaans,  and  its  gM 
mines  were  worked  by  Egyptian  skill.  The  goU 
was  found  in  quartz  veins  within  a  slaty  mk, 
at  various  spots  in  the  Nubian  desert  between 
Derr  on  the  Nile  and  Sooakin  on  the  coast 
They  were  said  to  bring  in  each  year  the  inpio* 
bable  sam  of  S2  millions  of  min«B,  70  millioaB 
sterling  ^Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  49),  as  was  leeoried 
in  the  hieroglyphics  nnder  the  figure  d  the 
king  in  the  Memnonium,  who  is  uiere  offering 
the  produce  to  Amnn-ra.  To  these  mines  criai- 
nals  and  prisoners  taken  in  war  were  aentm 
chains,  to  work  nnder  a  goard  d  aoUKem.  So 
other  known  mines  were  so  ridi.    Wnmiittwmi 
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Noub,  ^Id,  the  country  received  the  name  of 
Nubia,  or  the  land  of  gold,  and  gold  was  shipped 
from  the  port  afterwards  by  the  Ptolemies  named 
the  Golden  Berenice,  not  many  miles  from  the 
modem  Souakin. 

InArabiOy  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  copper  are  met 
within  different  parts,  the  last  recently  in  Oman ; 
and  gold  is  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  but 
at  present  it  is  not  known  to  occur  in  Arabia. 

In  Ceylon,  gold  has  been  discovered  at  Saffra- 
gam.  Ham  has  been  said  to  be  the  Tamil  name 
of  Ceylon,  and  to  signify  gold,  but  gold  in  Tamil 
is  Ponnu. 

In  India,  scales  of  gold  are  found  in  the  gravel 
of  river-beds  over  a  great  extent  of  country. 

On  the  Malabar  coast,  in  particular,  it  is  widely 
diffused.  The  geological  formation  there  is  very 
similar  to  that  which  led  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
to  foretell  the  existence  of  gold  in  Austi*alia.  The 
discovery  there  in  the  19th  century,  of  shafts  and 
adits  of  unknown  miners,  shows  that  the  region 
had  long  been  known  as  auriferous. 

In  Sotith  India,  writes  Mr.  Burr,  gold  occurs  in 
Coimbatore  and  the  southern  declivities  of  the 
Xeilgherx^  Hills.  Sir  Whitelaw  AinsUe  (Materia 
Medica,  L  p.  514)  mentions  that  the  gold  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Mainwaring  in  the  Madura  district, 
occurs  mineralized  by  means  of  zinc,  constituting  a 
blende.  The  streams  running  through  the  Palghat 
valley,  which  unite  about  15  miles  below  Palghat- 
cherry,  and  form  the  great  Ponany  river,  all  contain 
f(o\d.  In  June  1832,  Lieutenant  Nicolson  visited 
Darampnray,  at  the  foot  of  the  Shevaroy  Hills, 
Sattiamungalum,  Donagancottah,  Addivarum  or 
Stremogoy,  and  Metapollum,  where  gold  is  found. 
Katives  likewise  wash  for  gold  at  the  branch  of 
the  Gauvery  which  runs  past  Darampnray.  Gold 
mines  are  mentioned  by  Heyne  (Tracts,  p.  342) 
as  being  worked  at  Suttergul,  a  few  miles  from 
Pungumpilly.  At  Pulkanath,  14  miles  north  of 
Dindigul,  just  under  the  east  end  of  the  Pulney 
mountains,  gold  is  found  in  small  particles  in  the 
alluvium  and  sand  of  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a 
small  mountain.  Mr.  Burr  mentioned  the  southern 
declivities  of  the  Neilgherry  mountains  as  gold 
districts ;  and  Dr.  Benza  stated  that  gold  had  been 
found  on  the  plateau  of  the  Neilgheny  HiUs,  below 
Gradation  Hail. 

In  1881,  Mr.  Sheffield  reported  that  gold-dust 
weighing  11,449  fanams  had  been  collected  in  a 
few  of  the  taluks  of  Malabar,  and  that  gold  is 
found  in  all  the  rivers  of  the  Malabar  Province, 
from  the  stream  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Elatur, 
about  8  miles  north  of  Calicut,  as  far  south  as  the 
numerous  streams  flowing  through  the  Palghat 
valley,  which  form  their  junction  about  15  miles 
below  Palghatcherry,  to  the  great  Ponany  river, 
and  some  of  which  reach  the  southern  boundary 
between  Cochin  and  Malabar  about  110  miles  to 
the  S.£.  of  Calicut  lieut.  Nicolson  during  1830 
and  1831  traced  the  source  of  the  gold  to  its 
matrix  in  the  rocks  of  the  Kundah  and  Mokurty 
Hills,  and  he  found  many  pits  20  to  40  feet  in 
depth,  sunk  on  the  different  hills  in  the  neigh- 
bourlK>od  of  DevaUa.  A^rricultural  slaves  of  the 
Panier  caste  had,  it  is  said,  on  seyeral  occasions 
'during  the  last  few  years  come  across  nuggets  of 
gold,  which  were  of  sufficient  value  to  enable  them 
to  cease  work  for  two  and  three  ^ears  at  a  time. 

Mr.  W.  King,  deputy  superintendent  of  the 
Geologioal  Survey,  examined  a  considerable  portion 
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of  the  Wynady  finding  quartz  reef  apparently 
auriferous  through  a  considerable  extent  of 
country,  and  obtained  gold  at  the  rate  of  25  dwt. 
to  the  ton  from  some  (»  the  surface  outcrop.  The 
chain  more  immediately  connected  with  the  gold 
washing  is  formed  of  the  Kundah  and  Mokurty 
HiUs  to  the  S.E.  of  Calicut  and  Neilgherries  to 
the  east,  and  the  Wynad  mountains  to  the  N.E. 
These  send  off  numerous  lateral  ranges,  between 
which  are  chief  valleys,  in  most  places  closely 
covered  with  forest.  The  most  extensive  of 
these  IB  that  of  Nellumbur,  including  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Emaad  taluk,  bounded  on  the 
£.  by  the  Neilgherries,  on  the  N.  by  Wvnad,  on 
the  N.W.  by  a  lateral  range  running  S.  from  the 
Ghats  called  the  Wawoot  Hills,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Kundah  and  Mokurty  mountains.  From 
these  on  all  sides  innumerable  mountain  streams 
descend,  and,  uniting  near  Nellumbur,  form  the 
Beypur  river,  of  considerable  magnitude,  which 
falls  into  the  sea  about  8  miles  to  the  southward 
of  Calicut  In  the  mountainous  district  of  Wynad, 
streams  in  the  same  manner  descend  through 
every  valley,  and  unite  into  streamlets  and  rivers, 
which  fall  into  the  Cauvery  in  the  Mysore  and 
Coimbatore  countries,  comprising  an  auriferous 
tract  of  1500  square  miles.  The  part  most  abund- 
ant in  goki  is  at  Malealam,  near  the  Mysore  frontier, 
where  one  grain  in  evay  65  lbs.  of  earth  occurs. 
In  Wynad  it  is  found  in  the  sands  of  Cherankod, 
Devalla,  Nelyalam,  Poneri,  and  Pulyode. 

The  Punapoya,  or  Golden  River,  rises  in  the 
Paral  Mallah  N.E.  of  Mokurty,  forminff  part  of 
the  main  chain  of  the  Neilgherries.  The  Puna- 
poya descends  the  mountains  between  Alliampully 
and  the  Carour  Cherum,  and  long  before  its  for- 
mation with  the  Carambye  it  receives  both  the 
Kellakumooya  and  Caraooopova. 

In  the  Nellumbur  valley  the  washings  are  in- 
numerable; the  principal,  however,  are  in 'the 
thickest  part  of  the  jungle  immediately  undeif  the 
Wynad  Hills,  and  near  the  villages  belonging  to 
the  Tirupaad  of  Nellumbur. 

In  Mysore  there  is  an  auriferous  tract  near 
Baitmangalam,  at  the  base  of  the  Baterine  H^ls. 
Lieut  Warren  of  H.M.  33d  Regiment,  in  1802, 
found  it  in  the  small  nullahs  or  ruts  or  breaks  in 
the  ground  at  Warrigum,  a  small  villi^  4^  miles 
S.W.  of  Baitmangalum,  also  on  the  banks  of  the 
Palar  river,  and  tiie  Ponian  near  Caargory ;  and 
also  at  Marcupium,  3  miles  south  of  Warrigum, 
where  mines  were  worked  by  natives  which  had 
also  been  worked  by  Tipu.  Heyne  likewise  (p. 
41)  stated  that  gold  had  been  found  near  the 
hills  to  the  S.E.  of  Oosoottah.  Betwixt  Annicul 
and  Punganore  it  was  found  disseminated  in 
quartz,  and  also  in  the  alluvial  soiL 

Southern  Mahratta  Country. — ^About  the  year 
1840,  Captain  NewboM  (p.  44,  vol  xi  of  the 
Madras  Lit.  Journal)  reported  gold  washings  in 
the  bed  of  a  rivulet  at  Sattoor,  a  few  miles  from 
Dhoni,  in  the  Kuppatgode  range  of  hills  near 
Damul ;  also  in  the  sands  of  the  Hurti  rivulet,  in 
the  same  range,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Gud- 
duk ;  and  in  tiie  Kir  taluk  of  the  Dharwar  col- 
lectorate,  near  Chik  Mulgund.  He  also  obtained 
a  small  button  of  silver  from  the  auriferous  ore 
collected  in  the  sands  near  Dhoni,  and  a  grey 
silver  ore  in  a  fraament  of  quartz.  .  Subsequently, 
in  1852,  Captain  Ayton  and  Mr.  Le  Souef  examined 
the  auriferous  tract  of  the  Kuppatgode  HillSy 
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luid  reported  that  it  oocora  in  a  broad  band  of 
ohloritio  hornblende,  argillaceous  and  hematitio 
BchistB,  between  two  stony  bands  of  granitoid 
gneiss ;  and  native  gold-washers  after  the  monsoon 
Wash  the  heary  deposits  of  crushed  quartz  (detritus) 
Which  the  rains  bring  down. 

In  the  Ceded  Districts^  black  sand  mixed  with 
the  gold  is  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  at  the 
tillage  of  Canahallj,  near  Bellary.  Gold  is  men- 
tioned as  occurring  at  Suttangul.  Heyne,  at 
p.  842  of  his  Tracts,  describes  it  as  haying  been 
disooyered  near  Royacottah,  not  far  from  Pangam- 
piUy,  near  Hurrydrug.  Also  a  nullah  takes  its 
tise  about  a  cos  from  Bavehully  taluk,  a  hamlet 
of  Mydur,  in  the  Harpunhully  taluk,  at  a  hill 
eftlled  Jageracullygoodda ;  and  there  is  also 
another  nullah,  called  SheghahuUa,  rising  in  the 
same  hill,  and  running  into  the  Baegaly  tank,  where 
gold  sand  was  formerly  washed,  but  a  man  cannot 
procure  more  gold  than  will  pay  him  for  his  day's 
kbour. 

In  the  Hyderabad  Territories,  gold  occurs  at 
Goodaloor  or  Godalore,  on  the  Godayery.  Dr. 
Walker  (p.  184,  yoL  xvi.  of  Madras  Lit.  Soc.  Jour.) 
mentions  its  occurrence  where  the  Ramgher  and 
Gummumet  Gircars  meet,  and  also  in  several 
nullahs  that  feed  the  Godavery  from  the  south. 
It  18  washed  for  also  in  the  bed  of  the  river  nearly 
opposite  Marrigudnm,  in  the  Nuggur  taluk,  also 
where  the  Kinarsahi  nullah  falls  into  the  Godavery 
a  little  below  Badrachellum. 

Northern  CtVcar*.— Gold  washing  is  carried  on 
At  Sumbulpur  and  Cuttack,  and  also  in  the  beds 
of  the  Mahanadi  and  its  affluents.  The  natives 
obtain  a  little  gold  by  washing  in  theslareams  neat 
Yizagapatam,  in  the  Suvama  Rika  or  stream  of 
tiie  golden  sands,  the  Lanji,  the  Gk)davery,  and 
some  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  Kistna. 

In  the  Central  Provinces  gold-dust  is  found  in 
the  beds  of  rivers  at  Pumalia,  Ghutia  Nagpur,  in 
the  beds  of  rivers  in  Manbhnm  and  P^amow, 
Md  in  the  Paiqdhur  nullah,  in  the  Seoni  district. 
The  little  stream  rises  in  the  Konye  range  of  lulls, 
and  falls  into  the  Wun-Ganga.  The  natives 
say  they  never  get  more  than  four  annas'  worth  by 
a  day's  work,  and  woidd  consider  it  unlucky  if 
they  did,  as  the  goddess  who  is  supposed  to  make 
it  would  then  leave  their  locality.  It  is  found  in  the 
Balaghat,  being  washed  in  the  Deo  and  Sone  rivers, 
in  the  Sonbera  nullah  near  the  Panchera  Ghat  in 
the  Dhansua  pargana,  and  in  the  Nara  river  of  the 
Man  tTAct,  but  the  quantity  obtainable  scarcely 
repays  the  labourers.  It  is  also  washed  in  the 
sands  of  the  Banjar  river,  an  affluent  of  the 
Iferbadda ;  likewise  in  Bastar  from  the  sands  of 
the  Rutri  river,  and  towards  Prattapur,  and  !n 
the  forks  of  the  Kntri  and  Indravati  rivers ;  Also 
in  flotne  of  the  nullahs  of  the  Chanda  district ;  and 
diamonds  and  rubies  were  formeriy  obtained  near 
Waintturh. 

In  Afghanistan  y  gold  and  lapis-lAsuli  are  found 
at  Huladat  near  Bamian,  and  at  Istalif  north  of 
KftbiJd,  AkK>  in  the  Kibul  river,  and  Auriferous 
rooks  occur  near  Kandahar. 

Central  ilfta.— G<dd  is  found  on  the  bankis  of 
the  Basha  stream,  in  Little  Tibet.  Vigne  had  no 
doubt  Iftiat  the  drun  or  marmot  of  Little  Tibet  are 
the  'ants  as  big  as  foxes'  noticed  by  Herodotus  as 
throwinit  tip  gold.  Nagir  is  celebrated  for  its  gold 
w*|teg«,  Tavejuier  t«lls  (p.  166)  that  » toward 
me  Thibet,  which  is  the  Ancient  Caucasus,  in  the 
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territories  of  a  raja,  beyond  the  kingdom  of  Ghaeh- 
meir,  there  are  three  mountains  dose  one  by  another, 
one  of  which  produces  exoeUent  gold,  tha  other 
granatd,  and  the  third  lapis-lazuli.'  Tbo^ahing,  in 
lat  32*,  is  the  chief  gold  field  of  Western  Tibet.  It 
is  a  hurge  desolate  plaui,  about  16,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  1868  the  pandit  sent  by 
Captain  Montgomerie  saw  a  nngget  weighing  75 
tolas,  nearly  2  lbs.  In  Tibet  the  gold  fielde  are 
said  to  extend  from  Rudok  to  Lhassa,  or  eleven 
degrees  of  longitude.  They  also  extend  northeriy 
to  between  Aksu  and  IlL  The  PjAoes  mentioned 
in  Tibet  are  Thok-Jalung  and  Thok-Daurakpa, 
Tang-Jong  and  Sarka  Shyar.  The  gold  mines  of 
Sar  Chaka  are  about  100  miles  north  of  the 
borax  mines  of  Gnari.  It  oecois  in  naggets  in 
quarts.  The  gold  mines  of  Thok-Jalung,  in  lat 
82^  80'  N.,  are  north  of  Kiulas;  and  the  mines 
under  the  stall  loftier  peaks  of  Ailing  Gangri  are 
said  to  be  especially  productive. 

There  is  a  gold  mine  at  Dango  Bookpa,  twelve 
days*  journey  S.E.  of  Manasarowar ;  and  thej  say 
one  was  discovered  between  Gnngeoo  and  Mana- 
sarowar, which  was  immediately  shut  np  by  orders 
from  Lhassa. 

Gold-dust  is  imported  into  the  Pan  jab  from 
Elache  in  Ehoten.  Gold  is  found  in  Gnari  and 
Guge,  Baltistan  and  Zanskar.  Dr.  Gleghom  men- 
tions (Report,  p.  178)  that  a  little  gold-dust  k 
brought  across  the  higher  range  through  Ghilas 
from  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  where  gold  washing 
is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Lieutenant  Wood  mentions  a  torrent  in  Wakhan, 
called  Zarzamin,  Gold  ground,  and  says  (p.  882) 
all  the  tributaries  of  the  Oxus  are  fertile  in  gold. 
Gold-dust  to  the  value  of  £8590  was  imported 
from  Turkestan  into  India  in  1871,  and  a  new 
gold  field  has  been  discovered  near  Ehoten. 

Indus  and  Panjab,  —  Gold  is  obtained  from 
the  sands  of  the  Indus ;  and  between  Attock  and 
Ealabagh  about  800  persons  are  emf^oyed  in 
washing  the  sand  for  gold,  which  occurs  in  email 
flattened  grains.  The  Indus  flood  of  1842  etrewed 
with  gold  the  fields  of  Ghuch  above  Atto<^.  Dr. 
Thomson  (Tr.  p.  212)  found  a  number  of  people 
a  little  below  Khapalu,  washing  the  sand  of  the 
Indus  for  gold;  but  the  work  is  only  carried 
on  during  winter,  when  labour  is  of  no  vAlne 
for  other  purposes.  He  purdiased  for  a  rupee 
(paying,  he  behevee,  a  gcxxl  deal  more  than  the 
value)  the  produce  in  gold-dust  of  one  man^ 
labour  for  three  weeks.  It  is  found  in  the  districts 
of  Ambala,  Kangra,  Lahore,  Rawal  Pfaidi,  Jhelmo, 
Hasara,  Bunno,  and  Peshawur.  It  occors  in  the 
form  of  minutes  scales  in  the  sandstone  of  the 
Salt  Range,  a  lower  range  of  hills  running  paildlel 
to  the  Himalayan  chain,  between  the  rivers  Indus 
and  Jhelum ;  it  is  also  found  in  small  quantities 
in  the  sands  of  the  Indus,  «Ihelnm,  Beae,  and 
Sutlej ;  but  the  gains  are  not  more  than  fnm  8d 
to  6d.  a  day,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  annual  lease 
of  gold  washing  amounted  in  one  year  to  bet 
£84.  The  gold  washincs  of  the  Salt  Range  ate 
nenriy  all  in  the  Jhelum  district.  In  the  year  1850, 
168  cradles  were  at  wcn-k,  and  they  were  ttted 
fromRs.2to6pertroon;  the  total  tax  anoualed 
to  Rs.  525.  In  the  streams  where  gold  maA  is 
washed,  grsins  of  platinum  are  ocoaaionaUy  iand 
in  small  quantities ;  the  goldHBeekers  call  it  SafeA 
sona,  white  gold,  and  rejeet  it  as  uaeleBa.  Flatamm 
has  also  been  found  in  the  Tayi  river  of  Jnaunoa 
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territory,  and  in  the  Kfibul  riyer  at  Nanshera. 
Gold  has  been  f  oand  between  Ambala  and  Ealkah. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Patiala  is  a  small 
moantain  stream  vhere  goM  is  washed  for,  and 
gold-dust  can  be  obtained  from  sand  in  the  Sri- 
nuggur  district,  and  in  the  riyers  of  Kamaon. 

Hindustan.'-A^old  is  obtained  in  the  sands  of 
the  Gumti  river,  at  the  Gandak  and  Ningti,  also 
those  of  the  Raniganga  and  its  tributaries  the  Koh 
and  the  Phika. 

In  Assam,  at  Heerakhond,  diamonds  occur. 
Tayemler  tells  us  (Tr.  p.  156)  that  in  his  time 
gold  '  eomes  from  the  kingdom  of  Tipra,  but  it  is 
coarse,  almost  as  bad  as  that  of  China.'  Gold- 
dust  is  washed  for  in  the  Tei^re  district.  The 
value  of  the  gold  on  the  spot  is  Rs.  16  the  tola  of 
180  grains.  At  the  junction  of  the  Dohiri  stream 
with  that  of  the  Brahmaputra,  about  875  oz.  are 
said  to  be  collected  annually.  The  Brahmaputra 
iras  followed  from  Buddya  to  Paghat  Gold-dust 
was  found  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  narticu- 
fairly  at  angles  or  reaches  where  the  alluvial  matter 
is  re-deposited. 

Burma. — From  Assam  southwards,  and  into  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  gold  is  washed  for  by  the 
Burmese,  Malays,  and  Chinese.  Mr.  Oldham  says, 
*  The  geological  structure  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  extending  to  Arakan  north- 
wards, so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  indicates  the 
probability  of  auriferous  depostts  being  found 
throughout  the  whole  extent,  on  the  flanks  of  the 
centrid  ranges  of  high  ground.  The  ascertained 
existence  of  gold  in  more  localities  than  one  in  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  at  Shoay-gween  in  Pegu, 
and  the  association  in  all  these  localities  of  magnetic 
iron-sand  with  the  gold,  a  mineral  which  is  so 
constantly  the  accompaniment  of  gold  as  to  have 
been  frequently  callea  by  miners  '^  the  mother  of 

f^ld,''  confirm  this  reasoning  from  analogy ;  and 
have  little  hesitation  in  stating  my  conviction 
that  such  auriferous  deposits  will  be  found  to 
occur  at  intervals  throughout  the  whole  range, 
and  that  locally  they  will  prove  to  be  very  rich.' 
This  metal  is  largely  used  by  the  Burmese  in  the 
decorative  arts ;  and  in  former  years  400  or  600 
viss  Were  annually  imported  from  China.  But 
in  the  Mo-goung  district  there  is  a  considerable 
gold-Md.  Mr.  Golding,  of  Auistralian  experience, 
contracted  with  the  king  to  work  one  square  mile 
of  thia  field  for  a  sum  of  Rs.  25,000  annually  for 
10  years,  but  Mr.  Golding  succumbed  to  fever ;  he, 
however,  pronounced  the  fields  to  be  equal  to  any 
in  Australia,  if  not  better.  To  the  N.B.  of  Man- 
dalay,  in  ^e  Shan  district,  there  is  another  field 
of  gold ;  but  the  locality  is  malarious,  and  but 
little  gold  is  procured.  At  Thayet-pein-yua,  near 
the  tfrlt-Nyay,  on  the  road  to  Pyoung-shoo,  to 
the  S.E.  of  Mandalay,  the  gold  quarts  is  found  in 
abundance,  the  reefs  cropping  up  from  the  ground. 
A  Shan  procured  from  here  a  piece  of  quartz  3 
lbs.  in  weight,  that  produced  exactW  2^  tikals  of 
gold.  In  the  Yaw  district,  to  the  S.W.  of  Man- 
dalay, gold  is  obtained  in  fair  quantities  in  the 
alluvial  deposits;  It  exists  at  Sagaing,  Kannee, 
Sein-joo ;  is  also  obtained  from  the  Kyen-dwen 
rirer,  also  from  the  sands  of  most  of  the  streams 
between  Mandalay  and  Mogoung,  and  in  the 
sands  di  the  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal 
mines  of  Thinga-dhau.  The  washings  in  Burma 
are  principally  amongst  the  streams  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  irnwadi,  though  those  to  the  west 
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also  yield  it.  The  Kibiung  stream  is  one  in  which 
it  is  thus  sought.  Gold-dust  is  found  in  the* 
Hukong  valley,  and  small  solid  nuggets  of  it  in 
the  banks  of  the  Kap-Dhoop  stream;  and  along 
with  the  gold,  khumpok  or  platina,  which  the 
metal-smelteiB  melt  and  mix  with  alloys  of  copper' 
and  silver,  for  bowls,  tobacco-pipes,  etc.  Gold- 
washers  near  the  coal  mines  of  Native  fitlrma  can, 
it  is  said,  earn  d(^  yney  =  3a  per  diem.  The  dust  ia 
deposited  by  the  Nars  rivers,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Martaban  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Shoay-gween 
river.  The  gold-dust  and  fiakes  and  nuggets  found 
in  the  surface  sands  of  Shoay-gween  are  of  con- 
siderable purity,  yielding  92  per  cent,  of  gold  and 
8  per  cent,  of  silver. 

Malay  Peninsula  and  Eastern  Archipelago. — ^The 
metal  is  found  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be  worked, 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  Sumatra,  the  northern, 
western,  and  southern  sides  of  Borneo,  the  north- 
em  and  south-western  peninsulas  of  Cdebes,  and 
in  a  few  parts  of  the  great  Philippine  idandi^  oi 
Luzon  and  Mindano  or  Magindanao.  It  has  been 
coined  for  money  at  Acheen.  Mr.  Crawfurd  (vol. 
xiy.  p.  483)  gives  a  taUe  showing  the  amount 
received  in  C^outta,  from  1801  to  1814,  from  ^e 
west  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  from  Borneo  and  the 
rest  of  the  Archipelago,  a  total  of  146,195  ounces, 
valued  at  £621,328,  15s.  Mr.  Logan  estimated 
the  total  produce  of  all  the  Malay  Peninsula  at 
20,000  ounces ;  it  is  washed  from  the  sands  of  the 
Tenasserim  on  the  south,  and  the  streams  that 
tumble  from  the  high  granite  mountains  between 
Yay  and  Monmagon  are  constantly  *  rolling  down 
thar  golden  sand '  into  the  valleys  around.  It  has 
been  collected  in  small  quantities  in  the  tin  de- 
posits east  of  Tavoy.  Mr.  O'Riley  found  gold  in 
the  tin  from  Henzai,  half  a  degree  south  of  Yay ; 
and  *  almost  all  the  creeks,'  says  Dr.  Heifer, 
<  coming  from  the  eastern  or  Siamese  side  of  tlie 
Tenasserim  river,  contain  gold.  The  greatest 
quantity  is  obtained  close  to  the  old  town  of 
Tenasserim,  where  people  wash  it,  and  obtain 
sometimes  one  annals  weight  each,  during  tiie 
rainy  season.'  At  the  head- waters  of  Tavoy  river,  it 
is  found  in  an  alluvial  or  diluvial  formation  of  red 
earth  and  pebbles,  very  similar  to  that  in  which 
gold  is  found  in  North  Carolina.  Mr.  0*Riley 
says  that  the  assay  master  at  the  Mint  in  Calcutta, 
in  100  parts  reported  gold  87-896,  silver  9-244. 
base  metal  2*864.  In  the  Malay  Peninsula,  gold 
is  chiefly  got  at  Ulu  Pahang,  Tringanu,  Kalantan, 
Johole,  €k>minchi,  and  Jellye,  at  Reccan  and  Battan 
Moring,  and  other  places,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ophir ;  and  in  Nannmg,  near  the  hill  Buket  Jala- 
tang.  Ophir  mountain  is  about  40  miles  east  d! 
Ma&cca;  its  height  is  calculated  at  5693  feet. 
Gold-dust  is  found  at  Taon  and  Gominchi.  near 
its  base,  which  at  an  early  period  gave  it  ^e 
name  Ophir,  and  later  on  sugrosted  it  as  the 
source  of  Solomon's  wealth,  we  Aurea  Cher- 
sonestts  of  antiquity.  It  occurs  there  dissemi- 
nated and  in  thin  granular  vdns,  in  quartz  and' 
in  alluvial  deposits,  such  as  beds  of  streams. 
Gold  is  found  in  Perak  at  depths  of  80  to  40  feet 
below  the  suilace. 

Siam. — Gold  is  found  in  Siam  at  Bang  Taphan, 
in  the  province  of  Xamphon,  at  the  foot  di  the 
Three  Hundred  Peak  mountains.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  mountains  at  the  base  of  which  the 
dqK)6it  rests,  'the  Siamese  Government,'  say^ 
Dr.  Morton,  *  haye  several  hundred  men  perma* 
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neatly  occupied,  each  of  whom,  it  ia  said,  is 
expected  to  delirer  one  tikal  (about  one  rupee 
and  a  quarter)  weight  of  gold-dust  per  aDnum. 
The  Bnimeee  aathorities  in  former  times  also 
employed  people  in  this  work  at  the  streams  on 
the  British  side  of  the  boundary,  but  though  the 
quantity  then  procured  was  greater  than  at  present, 
tnis  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  oousiderable. 
The  method  adopted  is  ih&t  of  digging  a  longi- 
tudinal excavation  in  the  sand,  and  washing  from 
time  to  time  the  deposit  found  therein.' 

In  Sumatra^  after  the  rainy  season,  Tavemier 
says  (Tr.  p.  156)  they  find  veins  of  gold  in  the 
flints  (quartz?),  which  the  waters  wash  down 
from  the  mountains  that  lie  toward  the  K.E. 
Upon  the  west  side  of  the  island,  when  the 
HoUanders  come  to  lade  their  pepper,  the  natives 
bring  them  great  store  of  gold,  but  very  coarse 
metid,  if  not  worse  than  that  of  China. 

Borneo. — ^The  produce  of  the  western  side  of 
Borneo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montradok,  is 
by  far  the  largest.  The  metal  is  found  in 
small  veins  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  below  the 
surface.  If  the  depth  of  the  vein  be  less  than  ten 
feet,  a  trench  is  dug,  the  whole  of  the  upper 
stratum  being  removed ;  but  if  deeper,  a  shaft  of 
three  feet  square  is  sunk  perpendicularly  into  the 
vein,  and  the  miner  works  into  it  about  ten  feet 
in  both  directions,  sending  the  ore  up  in  baskets. 
When  it  is  all  removed,  another  shaft  is  sunk  into 
the  vein  20  feet  beyond  the  first,  and  the  miner 
works  back  into  the  old  excavation,  extending  his 
labours  ten  feet  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
gold  is  for  the  most  part  as  fine  as  sand,  and  is 
often  adulterated  with  a  glittering  sand  called 
passir  B^mi,  or  Borneo,  sand.  On  one  occasion 
rain  fell  in  great  quantities  in  Sarawak,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  face  of  the  Trian 
mountain  was  washed  down  into  the  plains 
below.  The  deposit  was  found  to  abound  in 
gold,  and  afforded  work  for  fully  2000  men  for 
about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  it  was  reckoned 
that  at  the  smallest  average  they  procured  a 
bnnkal  a  month  per  man.  The  gold  was  in  lumps, 
and  not  in  dust,  several  of  the  lumps  weighing 
from  three  to  four  bunkal,  and  they  were  rarely 
less  than  one  or  two  amass  in  weight. 

In  Celebes^  according  to  Professor  Bikmore  (p. 
378),  gold  occurs  over  all  the  northern  peninsula^ 
from  the  Minahassa  south  to  the  isthmus  of  Palas. 
Tavemier  also  relates  (Tr.  p.  156)  that  *  Celebes 
or  Macassar  produced  gold,  which  is  drawn  out  of 
the  rivers,  wnere  it  rowls  among  the  land.' 

Mr.  Lawes  says  gold  has  been  discovered  in  the 
interior  of  New  Guinea. 

In  C%tna,  gold  is  collected  in  the  sands  of  the 
riven  in  Yunnan  and  Sze-chuen,  especially  from 
the  upper  branch  of  the  Yang-txe,  called  Klin-sha- 
kiang,  or  Golden  Sanded  River.  The  largest 
amount  is  said  by  Sir  John  Davis  to  come  from 
Li-kiang-fu,  near  that  river,  and  from  Yung- 
chang-f  n,  on  the  borders  of  Burma.  It  is  wrought 
into  personal  omamento  and  knobs  for  official 
caps,  and  beaten  into  leaf  for  gildinff.  Silver 
also  is  brought  from  near  the  borders  of  Cochin- 
China  j  and  the  mines  in  that  region  must  be  both 
extensive  and  easily  worked,  to  afford  such  lar^ 

Suantities  as  have  been  exported.  It  is  found  m 
tie  sands  of  the  Min  river  in  Sze-chuen,  and  in 
very  many  of  the  small  streams  in  Chefoo  in  Shan- 
^g;  the  island  of  Hainan  (Kiung-chau-fu),  also 
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Shan-kinff-fa  and  lien-dian  in  Canton  provinoe, 
several  pUoes  in  Yunnan  and  in  Kwei-duui,  all 
yield  gold. 

In  the  Japanofe  Islands^  gold-dust  has  been 
largely  washed  for;  but  that  of  the  Sado  district 
in  die  norUiem  part  of  Niphon,  and  those  of  Sur- 
unga,  and  Satzuma,  and  Omura,  and  Tsi-kun-go, 
are  mentioned  as  the  most  productive. 

The  information  given  here  as  to  the  diffosion  ol 
gold  in  the  streamlets  of  Malabar,  the  Neilgherries, 
and  Mysore,  was  also  printed  in  the  first  and  second 
editions  of  this  Cyclopaedia.  It  showed  that  the 
gold-washers  were  earning  at  most  about  Sd.  a  day, 
and  offered  no  prospect  of  profit  to  skilled  worken. 
But  in  1877  to  1882,  speoukttorB  formed  26  com- 
panies, with  capital  amounting  to  about  £3,000,000, 
about  half  of  which  went  to  the  sellers  of  eetates. 
It  is  the  second  speculation  that  has  oocnried  in 
the  Madras  Presidency  since  1860,  the  first  having 
been  coffee.  Gold  there  is,  but,  as  yet  seen,  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  of 
skilled  labour  and  machinery.  The  annual  imports 
of  gold  into  all  British  India  from  1872  to  1882 
has  ranged  in  value  from  £1,443,712  in  1877, 
to  £4,856,892  in  1882. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  FILIGREE  WORK. 
The  native  silversmiths  of  Cuttack  have  long  been 
noted  for  the  fineness,  neatoess,  and  lightness  of 
their  filigree  work.  This  kind  of  work  is  exe* 
cuted  for  the  most  part,  under  supervision,  by 
mere  boys,  whose  nimbler  fingers  and  keener 
eyesight  are  supposed  to  enable  them  to  bring  oat 
and  put  together  the  minute  patterns  with  moffe 
distinctness  and  accuracy  than  their  elders  can ; 
comparative  cheapness  isperhaps  another  reason 
for  their  employment.  The  ruling  rates  for  this 
filigree  work  are  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
rupees ;  that  is  to  say,  taking  the  first  rate, 
two  rupees  or  four  shilmigs  is  charged  for  ereiy 
rupee  weight  of  finished  silver  work,  namely,  one 
rupee  for  workmanship  and  one  rupee  as  the  price 
of  the  rilver.  The  filigree  work  in  gold  of  Dehli 
and  other  places  is  famed.  Next  to  muslins  and  em- 
broidered fabrics,  filigree  work  is  that  for  which 
Dacca  is  most  celebrated.  The  articles  nsoally 
made  at  Dacca  are  ladies'  ornaments,  soch  as 
bracelets,  ear-rings,  brooches,  chains,  necklaces, 
ete.,  and  attar-d«^  and  small  boxes  for  natives. 
The  design  best  adapted  for  displaying  the  delicate 
work  of  fili^^ee  is  that  of  a  leaf.  It  ahoold  be 
drawn  on  stout  paper,  and  of  the  exact  size  of  the 
article  intended  to  be  made.  The  appaxatos  used 
in  the  art  is  exceedingly  simple,  consisting  merely 
of  a  few  small  crucibles,  a  piece  of  bamboo  for  a 
blow-pipe,  small  hammers  for  flattening  tiie  wire, 
and  sets  of  forceps  for  intertwisting  it.  The 
gold  and  silver  filigree  work  of  the  Chinese 
equals  any  ever  prwiuoed  by  ancient  Yenedan 
masters,  and  their  chasmg  in  silver  is  unriviJled. 
The  art  of  enamelling  on  silver  is  also  brought  to 
great  perfection  in  China,  and  specimens  snipaai 
any  ever  produced  at  Genoa. — Sirr*s  China  and 
the  Chinese ;  Dr.  Watson. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  WIRE.  The  drawing  of 
silver  and  gold  wire  (i.e.  silver  wire  covered  inth 
gold),  used  as  thread  m  embroidery,  is  extennvdj 
carried  on  in  several  places,  and  Benares  u 
celebrated  for  this  art  There  are  several  vaiieCiei 
of  silver  and  gold  thread  (badla)  made  at  Daooa. 
as  kalabatun  for  the  embroidery  of  moalina  anl 
silks ;  goshoo  for  ci^  and  covering  the  haiidks 
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of  chowiieB ;  Bolmah  for  toibans,  slippen,  and 
hookah  snakes  ;  and  boolan,  for  gold  laoe  and 
brocades.  Some  of  it  is  drawn  almost  as  fine  as  a 
hair.  In  the  time  of  Aurangzeb,  a  quantity  of 
this  article  vas  made  yearly  for  the  ooxact  at 
DehlL  A  hundred  sticis  coyeied  with  it,  and 
plain  gold  and  silver  badla  to  the  amount  of 
£2000  in  value,  appear  among  items  compos* 
ing  the  Malboos  khas  nazr,  or  present  of  r^al 
clothing  annually  sent  to  the  emperor.  The 
Trichiuopoly  filigree  work  is  as  light  and  elegant 
as  that  of  Malta  or  Genoa. — Dr.  Taylor. 

GOLD  EMBROIDERY.  Zardozi,  Hind.  The 
oriental  races  have  ever  been  celebrated  for  their 
skill  in  this  art  of  embroidery,  which  appears 
to  have  been  practised  in  Assyria,  and  introduced 
from  thence  into  India.  Pliny,  however,  mentions 
that  it  was  a  Phrygian  invention,  and  in  Rome 
embroiderers  were  called  Phrygiones.  In  Babylon, 
clothes  were  woven  of  different  colours,  and  called 
Babylonica.  During  the  early  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  Europe  obtained  its  most  important  em- 
broideries from  Greece  and  the  east.  Many 
of  the  sarees  or  women^s  cloths  made  at  Benares, 
at  Pytun,  and  Burhanpur,  in  Gujerat ;  at  Narrain- 
pet  and  Dhanwarum,  m  the  territory  of  His  High- 
ness the  Nizam;  at  Yeokia  in  Elandesh,  and  in 
other  localities,  have  gold  thread  in  broad  and 
narrow  stripes  alternating  with  silk  or  muslin. 
Gold  flowers,  checks,  or  zigzag  patterns  are  used, 
tiie  colours  of  the  grounds  being  green,  black, 
violet,  crimson,  purple,  and  grey ;  and  in  silk, 
black  shot  with  crimson  or  yellow,  crimson  with 
green,  blue,  or  white,  yellow  with  deep  crimson 
and  blue,  all  producing  rich,  harmonious,  and 
even  gorgeous  effects,  but  without  the  least 
appearance  of  or  approach  to  glaring  colour,  or 
offence  to  the  most  critical  taste.  They  are 
colours  and  effects  which  suit  the  dark  or  fair 
complexions  of  the  people  of  the  £.  Indies ;  for  an 
Indian  lady  who  can  afford  to  be  choice  in  the 
selection  of  her  wardrobe,  is  as  particular  as  to 
what  will  suit  her  especial  colour— dark  or  com- 
paratively fair — as  any  lady  of  Britain  or  France. 
India  in  this  manufacture  stands  unrivalled,  and 
it  makes  some  very  gorgeous  shamianahs  and 
elephant  saddle-cloths.  The  gold  and  silver 
fancy  frinces  of  Hyderabad  are  well  known  in 
India.  Solid  silver  wire  fringes  and  ornaments 
are  made  in  Madura,  but  thev  are  surpassed  by 
the  silver  thread  of  Hyderabad. 

In  the  embroideridd  fabrics  of  India,  it  may  be 
mentioned  as  a  principle,  that  patterns  and  colours 
diversify  plane  surfaces  without  destroying  or 
disturbing  the  impression  of  flatness.  They  are 
remarkime  for  the  rich  ^diversion  shown  in  the 
patterns,  the  beauty,  dis£ictness,  and  variety  of 
the  forms,  and  the  harmonious  blending  of  several 
colours. 

In  Burhanpur,  most  of  the  people  are  dependent 
in  one  way  or  other  on  the  wire-drawing  and  cloth- 
weaving  mdustries  of  the  pkce.  The  value  of  its 
fine  fabrics  depends  mainly  on  the  purity  of  the 
metals  employed  in  the  composition  of  uie  wire, 
and  to  secure  this  the  wire-drawing  has  always 
been  kept  under  Government  inspection.  A  here- 
ditary tester,  called  the  chaukasi,  received  and 
assayed  all  tJie  silver  and  gold  brought  to  the 
taksal  or  mint  (where  the  Burhanpur  rupee  was 
also  coined),  and  here  the  wire  was  drawn  out  to 
a  certain  degree  of  fineness  before  being  allowed 


to  pass  again  into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers, 
an  arrangement  still  continued  by  the  British.  The 
drawing  takes  place  only  at  Burhanpur  and  Lodhi- 
pura,  a  suburb  of  the  old  city.  The  silver  bars 
are  covered  with  a  thin  gold  leaf  weighing  from 
four  to  forty-two  masha  (of  fifteen  grains  troy 
each)  to  each  pasa,  that  is,  from  about  half  to 
six  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  silver.  The 
number  of  masha  employed  is  called  the  rang 
(colour)  of  the  wire.  The  adhesion  appears  to  be 
effected  purely  by  mechanical  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  worlmien,  called  pasa  tania.  It  is  then  passed 
by  the  same  workmen  through  a  series  of  holes  in 
steel  plates,  of  diminishing  size,  by  manual  power 
appli^  by  means  of  a  spoked  wheel  of  the  rudest 
construction.  It  is  passed  through  forty  of  these 
holes  before  it  leavBs  the  taksal,  and  is  then  re- 
duced to  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  sodawater 
wire.  Thence  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  another 
set  of  operatives,  called  tania,  who  still  further 
reduce  it  through  a  gradation  of  forty  more  holes, 
the  last  of  which  is  as  fine  as  a  human  hair. 

Their  apparatus  is  of  somewhat  more  delicate 
construction,  but  the  work  requires  neither  the 
same  skill  nor  hard  work  as  the  first  operation. 
The  wire  is  drawn  by  them  down  to  various  de- 
grees of  fineness,  according  to  the  work  for  which 
it  is  destined.  The  round  wire  is  then  given  to 
the  cbapria,  who  flatten  it  into  an  almost  impalp- 
able film,  by  hammering  between  two  polished 
steel  surfaces, — an  operation  requiring,  it  is  said, 
superior  skilL  In  this  state  it  is  termed  badla, 
and  is  used  for  some  few  sorts  of  work.  The 
greater  part  of  it  has,  however,  to  be  spun  into  a 
thread  along  with  silk  before  being  woven  up. 
This  is  done  by  persons  called  bitai,  who  use  no 
sort  of  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  excepting  a 
couple  of  wooden  spindles  twirled  by  the  hand. 
Indeed,  the  beauty  of  the  result  obtained  by  such 
primitive  implements  must  strike  every  one  with 
amazement  The  layer  of  gold  on  the  finest  wire 
must  be  of  almost  inconceivable  thinness.  The 
mixed  thread  is  called  kaJabatuo,  which  is  woven 
into  the  kimkhab  and  other  brilliant  fabrics  worn 
by  rich  natives  on  high  occasions. 

The  wire-drawers  were  originally  Pathans,  intro- 
duced from  Upper  India  by  the  emperor  Akbar, 
but  now  all  castes  work  at  the  trade.  The  fabrics 
are  of  many  different  sorts,  many  of  them  of  great 
beauty.  Kimkhab  (vulgarly  kincob),  which  is  of 
mixed  silk  and  gold  thread,  is  now  little  made  in 
Burhanpur,  the  Ahmadabad  and  Benares  articles, 
from  being  produced  both  cheaper  and  nearer  the 
great  markets  for  such  stuffs,  having  driven  it  out 
of  the  field.  The  same  may  be  said  of  mashroo,  a 
fabric  of  silk  warp  with  the  woof  of  cotton  thread, 
wrought  with  a  pattern  in  kalabatun  ;  though  made 
to  a  small  extent,  it  isgreatljr  inferior  to  the  pro- 
duce of  Ahmadabad.  The  cmief  fabrics  still  made 
in  the  city  are  zari,  a  very  light  rich  stuff,  in  which 
the  flattened  wire  is  interwoven  with  silk  in  the 
warp  with  a  thread  woof,  chiefly  made  up  into 
scarves  and  sarees  worn  by  females  on  weddins 
and  other  high  occasions.  Selari  is  half  silk  and 
half  thread,  with  brilliant  edging  and  borders  of 
silk  and  gold  thread,  mostly  in  the  form  of  sarees 
and  do-^ttas;  pitambar,  all  silk  with  the  same 
edffing,  is  a  better  sort  of  the  same.  Turbans, 
sasties,  etc.,  are  made  in  all  these  fabrics.  The 
gold  thread  also  is  much  woven  up  with  silks  into 
rich  borders  and  edgings,  exported  to  be  attached 
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to  the  doth  manufactnrai  of  other  places.  Silk  for 
these  doihs  is  all  imported ;  it  is  mosU j  from 
China,  generallj  spun  and  dyed  in  fast  colonrs  at 
PooDA.  A  little,  however,  is  spmi  in  the  city  from 
the  material  imported  raw.  The  cotton  thread 
used  is  extremely  finO)  ^^^  is  both  English  and 
made  on  the  spot  The  former  costs  in  Burhanpnr 
exactly  one-fourth  of  the  latter,  but  it  is  greatly 
inferior  both  in  strength  and  cleanness.  The 
closely-twisted  native  thread  breaks  with  a  sharp 
crack,  while  the  English  article,  from  its  fluffy,  open 
character,  parts  without  any  noise.  The  English 
thread,  from  its  cheapness,  has,  however,  sup- 
pUinted  the  native  for  all  but  the  finest  stuffs. 
The  city  thr»ul  is  spun  by  the  families  of  the 
weavers  and  others,  the  best  being  produced  by 
the  Balahi  or  Dher  caste.  A  coarser  thread  is 
generally  spun  throughout  the  country  by  the 
women  of  almost  every  caste.  It  is  woven  into 
every  description  of  common  doth  by  the  Biuhan- 
pur  weavers,  even  the  best  of  them,  when  out  of 
fine  work,  having  to  take  to  the  commoner  stuffs. 
The  latter  now  greatly  preponderate  in  quantity. 
The  supersession  by  the  rough-and-ready  Mahrattas 
of  the  luxurious  Mahome<Sm  princes  and  nobles, 
was  probably  the  first  blow  to  the  trade.  The 
average  earnings  of  the  weavers  rsmge  from  about 
five  to  ten  rupees  a  month,  besides  what  their 
families  earn  by  spinning,  dyeing,  and  odd  work 
connected  with  the  trade. 

Among  the  manifold  and  various  manufactures 
of  China,  the  gold  and  silver  tinsd  cloths  of  Pekin 
stand  deservedly  in  high  estimation;  their  chief 
value  arises  from  the  pmdiar  property  which  they 
posseis  of  never  tarnishing  or  becoming  dis- 
coloured.— Dr,  Watson;  J,  B,  Waring,  Master- 
pieces of  Industrial  Art,  Exhib,  o/1862 ;  Williams' 
Middle  Kingdom  ;  Royle,  Arts  of  India. 

GOLDEN  FOOT,  a  title  of  the  king  of  Burma. 

GOLDEN  ISLAND,  or  Chinsan,  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  or  great  river  of 
China,  where  the  width  is  near  three  miles.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  emperor.  It  is  interspersed 
with  pleasure -houses  and  gardens,  and  contains  a 
large  monastery  of  priests,  by  which  the  island  is 
almost  entirely  inhaoited. — Maeartneifs  Embassy. 

GOLDEN  LILIES,  a  translation  of  the  name 
given  to  the  cramped  feet  of  the  women  of 
Chinese  origin.  It  is  not  practised  by  the  Hakka, 
a  race  of  ancient  Chinese  stock  who  emigrated 
from  Northern  to  Southern  China  about  the  18th 
century ;  nor  amongst  the  Manohu,  nor  amongst 
the  hill  tribes  of  Formosa. 

GOLD  FISH,  Cyprinus  auratus,  seem  to  have 
long  been  known  in  China,  and  were  introduced 
into  Britain  about  the  15th  or  16th  centuries. 
They  are  seldom  seen  in  India,  but  are  very 
eonunon  in  the  Mauritius.  Thev  are  supposed  to 
be  of  aooidentcd  production,  as  they  are  not  found 
wild,  and  their  fins  and  tails  greatly  vary. 

GOLDINGHAM,  J.,  for  many  years  the  Honour- 
able E.  I.  Company's  astronomer  at  Madras.  He 
Skve  an  account  of  Uie  monolith  temples  of 
afaaballipuram  in  As.  Res.  iv.  p.  407.  and 
published  Astronomical  and  Meteorobgical  Ob- 
servations, 8  vols,  folio,  1827.  He  wrote  on  the 
Measuring  the  Length  of  the  Seconds  Pendidum 
at  the  Equator,  ibid. 

GOLD-LEAF.  Kin-poh,  Ohw.  This  is  roughly 
nude  in  China,  and  largely  exported  to  India. 
In  China  sdddes  swallow  it,  as  also  gdd-dusts 
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these  produce  meehanical  irritation  and  death. 

— iSmiM.         

GOLD  MOHUR,  also  caUed  Ashrufee,  a  gold 
coin,  value  about  fifteen  ot  sixteen  rupees. 

GOLD,  OXYMEL  of.  Kin-tdang,  Ghuc.  The 
Chinese  regard  this  as  an  elixir  vit». — Smith. 

GOLDSMITH,  one  of  the  five  artisan  castes 
among  the  Hindus  of  India,  the  other  four  being 
the  blacksmith,  carpenter,  brazil,  and  stone- 
cutter. These  all  wear  the  poitu,  sonar,  or  sacred 
cord,  and  do  not  reverence  Brahmans.  Those  in 
the  Malabar  country  follow  the  rule  of  descent  by 
the  mother,  and  their  women  are  polyandrists.  In 
Western  India  they  are  distinguished  by  their 
country,  as  Marwari,  Gujerati,  Cutchi,  or  Dekhani, 
and  work  at  ornaments  worn  by  people  of  their 
respective  castes  or  countries.  The  Cutchi  are  the 
best  worianen.  Usually  the  intending  pordiaser 
finds  the  gold  or  silver,  and  the  artisan  charges 
from  three  annas  to  two  rupees  and  upwards  per 
tola,  according  to  the  simplicity  or  richness  of  the 
design.  A  liffge  number  of  articles  in  gold  and 
silver  are  anniudly  made  at  Bhooj.  Gulabdan, 
or  rose-water  sprinklers,  are  manufactured  for 
native  use.  The  silver  and  gold  used  is  very 
nearly  pure.  The  charge  is  at  the  rate  of  8  annas 
per  tola  weight. 

GOLD-THREAD  is  Urgely  used  in  the  em- 
broidery of  India.  There  should  not  be  any 
alloy  whatever  in  the  gold  or  gilt  silver  thread  used. 
This  alone  can  preserve  it  from  tarnish ;  and  as 
gold  thread  enters  very  largely  into  the  patterns 
of  most  native  cloths,  it  would  be  impossiUe  to 
make  any  of  high  value  acceptable  without  it.  In 
its  manufacture,  a  small  bar,  i  indi  diameter  and 
about  6  inches  long,  of  the  purest  silver,  is  trebly 
or  quadruply  gilt  by  the  highest  touch  gold ;  there 
is  no  alloy  whatever  used  in  the  highest  kinds, 
but  the  value  of  the  thread  depends  upon  the 
number  of  times  the  silver  has  been  gilt  with 
pure  gold.  The  gilt  bar  is  beaten  out  to  a  thick 
wire  with  carefuUy  polished  flat  hammers,  on  a 
polished  anvil,  and  afterwards  drawn  through  a 
succession  of  holes  in  a  plate,  until  the  requisite 
fineness  is  obtained,  which  is  hardly  more,  pro- 
bably, than  a  fine  hair.  The  wire  is  wound  round 
upon  reds,  and  is  flattened  by  a  delicate  and 
peculiar  manual  operation  as  follows: — ^Three 
reels  of  wire  are  placed  upright  on  the  farther 
side  of  a  steel  plate,  perforated,  through  which 
the  wire  is  drawn;  tne  woi*kman  draws  these 
wires  towards  him  over  a  highly  polished  steel 
anvil,  placed  on  a  small  stool,  and  as  ther  pass 
strikes  them  sharplv  with  a  somewhat  beaTy 
hammer,  the  face  of  which  is  also  perfectly  ftit 
and  highly  polished.  The  operation  is  very  rapid, 
and  must  require  mat  skill  so  as  to  ensure 
uniform  flatness  and  perfection  in  the  wire  thus 
prepared  for  use.  To  make  it  into  thread  it  is 
twisted  upon  silk  thread  of  various  demes  of 
fineness,  as  required,  by  a  simple  process  as  follows. 
The  thread  passes  over  a  ring  or  hook  a  few  filet 
above  the  operator,  and  is  wound  upon  a  spindle 
with  a  long  shank  trhich  hangs  near  the  ground. 
A  rapid  twist  is  given  to  it  by  the  workman,  b^ 
rolling  it  sharply  on  his  thigh,  atid  itt  it  ^ins  the 
gold  thread  is  directed  ca^ullv  along,  so  as  to 
cover  the  whole  exactiy  as  high  as  the  man  tea 
reach.  The  spindle  is  then  stopped,  the  eotefed 
thread  wound  upon  it,  and  the  operatioii  fesmned. 
It  18  doubtful,  perimps,  whether  any  m«ehanicsl 
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mei&B  would  engore  gaoh  perfection  m  is  attained 
hf  these  aimple  manual  prooesBeB,  or  whether 
they  ooold  ever  be  imitated  by  artuuoM  oniued  to 
them.— £!KAt(.  0/I86I. 

QOLEEREE,  a  paas  in  the  Khaibar  mottntains  ; 
forma  the  great  middle  rente  from  Hindustan  to 
Khoraaan  br  Debra  Ismail  Khan  and  Ghatni. 
CroBses  the  Snliman  range  in  lat.  82°. 

GOLLA  or  GoUar,  a  race  in  India  who  are 
treasnrers,  cashiers. 

GOLLA.  Tel.,  Kaan.  A  shepherd,  graaier, 
at  cowherd.  A  man  of  a  caate  whose  duty  it  is 
to  graae  sheep  or  cattle.    See  Goala. 

GOLLAR.  This  tribe  or  race  are  dwelling  in 
the  Tillages  between  Hyderabad  and  Pbona,  but  a 
very  considerable  number  dwell  in  Ijeroor,  10 
miles  from  Kulburga.  They  call  themselves  Gol, 
from  Go,  a  cow,  also  Hanam  Gol ;  and  they  claim 
to  be  of  the  Dhangar  or  cowherd  race.  The 
people  know  them  as  Adari  Gollar,  i.e.  country 
or  wild  Goliar ;  aho  as  Bai-mandel-wanloo,  also 
Dowai  Darman  and  Dowa  dene  wala,  alluding  to 
their  profession.  The  men  are  herbalists,  collect- 
ing roots  and  plants  for  the  native  physicians,  but 
they  are  unwilling  to  communicate  any  of  their 
knowledge.  The  young  and  the  women  beg. 
Their  physical  appearance  is  strikingly  like  the 
races  from  Rajputana,---about  the  same  in  colour, 
but  more  slender  and  not  so  tall.  None  of  them 
resemble  any  of  the  races  of  Southern  India. 
They  spe^k  in  Urdu,  Teling,  and  Canarese.  They 
wear  ochre-dyed  clothes ;  do  not  eat  the  cow  or 
bullock,  but  eat  tiie  goat,  sheep,  hare,  and  other 
creatures. 

GOLOEA,  the  highest  world,  residence  ol 
Krishna;  perhaps  Go-loka,  the  cow-place. 

GOLUK,  a  Hindu  race  in  Woon. 

GOLUNDA  ELLIOTTI.    Jerd.    Bush  rat. 
Httt  hinatiu,  EUiot.  |  Moi  ooffens,  Kd^H, 

Gnlaodi, ....  Oaw.  |  Som-pMill-gadur^.  .  TfcL. 
Dndcto-weddeo,     .  SncoH.  |  Gnlat-yelka  of    Waddab. 

The  Golundi,  one  of  the  Murldm,  is  found  in 
Southern  India  and  Gevlon.  The  tail  is  naked 
and  sesly,  somewhat  viUoee.  The  colour  is  an 
oliTe- brown  above.  It  lives  entirely  in  the 
jungle,  choosing  its  habitation  in  a  thick  bush, 
among  the  thorny  branches  of  which,  or  on  the 
ffrouna,  it  constructs  a  nest  of  elastic  stalks  and 
fibres  of  dry  grass,  thickly  interwoven.  The 
nest  is  of  a  round  or  oblong  shape,  from  6  to 
9  indies  in  diameter,  within  which  is  a  chamber 
about  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  it 
roUa  iteelf  up.  Atound  and  through  the  bush 
are  sometimes  observed  small  beaten  iNtthways, 
along  which  the  little  animal  seems  habitually  to 
pass.  Its  motion  \m  somewhat  slow,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  the  same  power  of  leaping  or 

Mngmg,  by  which  the  rats  in  goieral  avoid 


bite  them  light  off  a  few  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  carry  them  to  their  nests.  Their  food  in  the 
Jungles  is  a  species  of  Strobilanthus,  called  Niln  or 
Nilloo  in  Sing^lese,  and  the  rats  only  issue  from 
their  forest  residence  and  attack  the  coffee  estates 
when  their  forest  food  fails.  They  invade  the 
oc^ee  plantations  in  swarms,  gnaw  cxff  the  young 
brandies,  and  divest  the  trees  of  buds  and  bloom. 
So  many  as  a  thousand  have  been  killed  in  one 
day  on  a  single  estate.  Like  the  lemming  of 
Norway  and  Lapland,  they  migrate  in  vast 
numbers  on  the  occurrence  of  a  scarcity  of  their 
ordinary  food.  The  Malabar  coolies  are  so  fond 
of  their  flesh,  that  they  evince  a  preference  for 
those  districts  in  which  the  coffee  plantations  are 
subject  to  their  incursions,  where  they  fry  the  rats 
in  cocoanut  oil,  or  convert  them  into  curry. — 
Nietner ;  TennanVs  CeyUm  ;  EUiot. 

GOLUNDA  MELTADA.     Gray, 
MuB  lannginosnB,  EttioL      |  Metta-velka,    .    .    .  Tel. 
Kera-iibi,  ....  Can.  |  Mettade  of  .    .  Wabdar. 

The  soft-fttrred  field  rat  lives  entirely  in  culti- 
vated fields,  in  pairs  or  small  societies  of  five  or 
six.  In  1826,  owing  to  a  deficient  monsoon,  they 
appeared  in  multitudes,  and  destroyed  the  seed- 
grain  and  grain  in  the  ear.  The  rvots  employed 
the  Waddara  to  destroy  them,  but  thousands  were 
killed  without  diminishing  their  numbers.  Thef 
are  eaten  by  the  Waddara  race.  It  has  only  been 
found  in  Soutliem  India. 

Dr.  Kelaart  describes  G.  newera  as  occurring  in 
Ceylon.— £://io<. 

GOMAL,  a  pass  at  the  head  of  the  Gomal 
valley,  in  lat.  82^  N.,.  long.  70°  30'  E.,  and  about 
100  miles  long.  It  runs  20  miles  from  the  entrance 
of  the  road  to  the  N.W.,  then  80  miles  S.  W.,  then 
N.W.  to  Ghami.  This  ^iass  is  of  great  commercial 
importance.  Every  spring  large  caravans  traverse 
it  m>m  Hindustan  to  Afghanistan. 

GOMASHTA.  Hikd.  An  overseer,  an  agent, 
an  accountant. 

GO-MEDHA.  Sansk.  From  Go,  a  cow,  and 
Medha,  flesh.    A  cow  sacrifice. 

GOMEZ.  Lorenzo  de  Gromez,  a  Portuguese, 
was  the  first  of  the  European  navigators  who 
approached  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of 
Borneo.  He  arrived  thero  m  1518  in  the  ship  St, 
Sebastian^  on  his  route  to  China.  He  gave  to  the 
country  the  name  of  Bume,  but  he  says  that  the 
natives  term  it  Brannai  or  Brunai.  The  people 
have,  however,  no  general  name  for  the  island. 

GOMPHIA  ANGUSTIFOLIA.     VahL 
Walker*  serfata,  tTtfW.      |  Q.  Zeylanica,  D,C, 
Ochna  Zeylanioa,  Lam.       |  G.  Malabarica,  D,C, 

Poa-jetti, .    .    .  MALtAL.  I  Jokati, Tam. 

Bokaara-gaM,    .     SiNOH.  | 

This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  80  feet  on  the 
continent  of  India  and  in  Ceylon,  and  is  common 
ger.  Its' food  seems  to  be  vegetable,  the  only  i  up  to  an  elevation  of  8000  feet.  The  wood  is 
contents  of  the  stomach  that  wero  observed  being  |  useful  for  building  purposes.  The  root  and  leaves 
the  roots  of  the  hurriali  grass,  Cynodon  daotylon.  are  bitter,  and  employed  in  Malabar  in  decoction, 
Its  habits  are  solitary  (except  when  the  female  in  milk  or  water,  as  a  tonic,  stomachic,  and  anti- 
is  bringing  up  her  young)  and  diumal,  feedmg  ,  emetic. — Thw.  Zeyl  L  p.  71 ;  0'«SX.  p.  269. 
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during  the  mornings  and  evenings.  In  Ceylon 
it  ooifiionally  commits  much  damage,  seem- 
ingly to  get  the  bark,  for  they  do  not  appear 
to  eat  the  coffee  berries.  With  their  long  sharp 
indson  they  Into  off  with  great  smoothness 
the  smaUcr  and  younger  branches,  generally  an 
indi  from  the  stem ;  and  should  the  plants  be 
^uito  young,  just  taken  from  the  nursery,  they 


GOMPHRENA  QLOBOSA. 

Ma-hnyo'ban,  •  .  Bubh. 
Jafferigandi.  .  .  l>vim. 
Bverlaating  fiower,     BnO.    Ped4 

This  flowering   plant   has 
variety,  and  the  red  resembles  red  clover. 


Linn. 

Hind* 

gonmta, .    .     4*8t. 

a  red   and   whito 

It  is 


Gul  mukhmul, 
Lal-Knl,    .     . 
Ida 


cultivated  in  gardens.*— jRo:p&.  ;  Mown. 
QOMTI,  a  small  perenhial  stream  of  Mewar, 
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GO-MUKHI. 


GOND. 


which  riaeA  in  the  AravaUi  moaDtains,  and  flows 
near  Udaipur.  It  was  dammed  across  by  the 
rana,  and  the  great  Kankraoli  Lake  formed,  12 
miles  in  drcamferenoe,  at  a  cost  of  one  kror  and 
fifteen  lakhs  of  rupees. 

GO-MUKHI.  HiKD.  A  bag  used  hy  Hindu 
deroteee ;  it  contains  a  rosary,  the  beads  of  which 
are  counted  by  the  hand.  Literally  the  two  words 
mean  cow's  mouth. 

GOMUTI.    Malat. 

lUkBe, Am.  I  Cabo-negro,     .    .    .    Sp. 

Dak  or  Dok,  .    .    .   Jav.    Ana, Sun. 

Iju,  Sljl    .    .    .  Malay.    Scho, Tkr. 

Sagwire,     .    .    .     Pobt.  | 

The  Tree, 
Nawa, AifB.  i  Anao,Areiig,Indro,MAUi. 

Gomuti  is  a  fibrous  horaehair-looking  substance, 
produced  at  the  base  oi  the  petioles  of  the  Areoga 
saccharifera,  and  superior  m  quality,  cheapness, 
and  durability  to  that  obtained  from  the  husk  of 
tibe  oocoanut.  It  has  great  power  in  resisting 
wet,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  of  the  Indian 
islands  for  every  domestic  and  naval  purpose  to 
which  cordage  is  applied.  The  coarser  parts  are 
us«l  as  pens  by  all  the  tribes  who  write  on  paper, 
and  as  the  arrows  for  blow-pipes  or  arrow-tubes. 
Gomuti,  of  all  vegetable  sabstances,  is  the  least 
prone  to  decay ;  it  is  fastened  like  straw  over 
bamboo  thatch  round  the  euds  of  posts  placed  in 
the  ground,  is  mixed  with  mortar,  and  is  plaited 
by  the  Bomoese  into  ornaments  for  the  anns, 
legs,  and  neck.  Gomuti  fibre  is  in  Europe 
occasionally  heard  of  by  the  name  of  vegetable 
bristles,  but  only  a  portion  of  the  fibres  may 
be  likened  to  stiff  bristles,  the  greater  part  being 
more  like  black  horsehair.  Dr.  Roxburgh,  writing 
in  the  year  1799,  strongly  recommended  the  ex- 
tensive introduction  of  this  palm  into  India; 
and  the  Arenga  now  grows  in  Bangalore,  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  Nuggur  division  of  Mysore. 
The  palm -wine  and  the  sugar  it  yields,  the  black 
fibres  for  cables  and  cordage,  and  the  pith  for 
sago,  independently  of  many  other  uses,  are 
objects  of  commercial  importance.  This  palm  is 
to  be  found  in  all  the  Asiatic  islands,  e&pecially  in 
low  moist  situations,  and  along  the  banks  of  rivers. 
The  native  shipping  of  all  kinds  are  entirely 
equipped  with  the  cordage  of  the  gomuti.  It 
undergoes  no  preparation  but  that  of  spinning 
and  twistinff, — no  material  similar  to  tar  or  pitch, 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  hempen  cord- 
age, beinff  necessary.  The  best  gomuti  is  the 
produce  of  the  islands  farthest  east,  as  Amboyna 
and  the  other  spice  islands.  That  of  Java  has  a 
coarse  ligneous  fibre;  the  produce  of  Matura  is 
better.  Gomuti  is  geneially  sold  in  twisted 
shreds  or  yarns.  Besictes  the  horsehair  -  like 
fibres,  there  is  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  a  fine 
gossamer  -  like  wooUy  material.  Bam,  Malat, 
Kawal,  Jav.,  much  employed  in  caulking  ships, 
as  stuffing  for  cushions,  and  as  tmder.  Eju 
was  sent  to  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851. 
The  bundles  of  the  coarse  and  fine  fibres  were 
about  six  feet  in  length,  and  about  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  neatly  tied  up  with  split  cane. 
Interspersed  among  the  coarser  were  some  finer 
fibres,  something  like  blaclc  wool.  The  sinnet  is 
coarse,  but  strong,  and  broke  with  a  weight  of 
85  lbs.,  when  coir  of  about  the  same  size  broke 
with  75  lbs.;  but  the  comparison  was  not  very 
exact.    Besides  making  str^g  and  durable  eord- 
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age,  the  eju  fibre  is  no  doubt  applicable  to  a 
variety  of  purposes  for  wluch  horsehair  and  brisileB 
are  now  employed. — RoyUj  FSb,  PL;  Seeman  an 
Palms;  Voigt ;  Roxburgh ;  Morrison^ s  Conq>.  Desc. 

GONA,  also  Gonapat.  Hind.  Gunny ;  a  coarse 
canvas  or  sackcloth  made  from  the  Gorchorns 
ci^ularis  (pat)  and  0.  olitorius,  of  which  ihe 
gunny  sacks,  cordage,  and  paper  are  made. — W. 

GOND,  the  province  of  Gondwana,  on  the  old 
maps  was  bounded  on  the  S.W.  and  W.  by  the 
Godavery,  Pranhita,  and  Wardha  rivers,  and  the 
Kaligong  Hills ;  the  Nerbadda  separated  it  from 
Malwa  and  Dumoh,  and  then  the  boundary  line 
ran  N.E.  along  the  Kutne,  and  on  the  N.E.  side  it 
hadBerarandOhutiaNagpur.  OntheE.andS.K 
it  extended  at  least  to  a  fine  drawn  from  Gangpur 
on  the  Brahmini  to  Bhsdrachalam,  about  120  miles 
from  the  month  of  the  Godaveiy,  and  included 
Sumbulpore,  Sonpur,  and  Patna ;  but  on  Hamfl- 
ton's  map  of  1820  it  includes  Kalahandi,  Bead, 
andSingbhum.  Itslength  from  S. W.  toN.E.wasnot 
less  tlum  380  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  fully 
300,  whilst  its  area  was  at  least  115,000  square 
miles.  Gond  tribes  are  scattered  over  the  mountain 
ranges  of  this  territory,  tiiough  they  do  not  extend 
quite  so  far  to  the  E.  as  it  does.  They  are  found 
extending  into  Sirgnja  on  the  N.E.;  they  are 
found  in  Karial  and  KAlahandi  or  E^harond,  along 
with  the  Ehand  and  Uriya.  In  the  souUi,  saya 
Mr.  Hislop,  they  form  the  mass  of  the  populati<m 
of  Bastar,  and  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jeypore  (in  the  Madras  Presidency),  while  they 
occupy  the  hills  along  the  left  bank  of  the  God- 
avery, about  Nirmul ;  and  on  the  west  they  are 
intermingled  with  Hindus  of  Berar  for  80  miles 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Wardha.  The  chief 
remaining  sites  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Central 
India  is  Uie  Satpura  plateau,  divided  among  the 
British  districts  of  Baitul,  Chhindwara,  Seoni,  and 
the  higher  half  of  Mandla.  Commencing  from 
the  weet^  one-half  of  the  population  of  Baitul  is 
Gond ;  in  Chhindwara,  the  prt^fKnrtion  ia  aa  high 
as  three-fourths ;  in  Seoni,  which  is  toiTersed  fay 
the  main  h'ne  of  communication  througl^  the 
plateau,  it  sinks  to  one-third,  rismg  to  one-half 
m  the  wild  district  of  Mandla,  where  the  bat 
Gond  kings  held  sway.  To  the  east  and  west  of 
this  region,  hill  races  of  a  different  stodcpQeas  in 
upon  the  Gonds,  Kurkn,  Bhil,  Baiga,  EToI,  and 
Dhangar. 

The  name  Ck>nd  or  Gund,  says  Mr.  Hialop, 
seems  to  be  a  form  of  Kond  or  Ejund.  Both  fomii 
are  most  probably  connected  witib  Konda,  the 
Telugu  equivalent  for  a  mountain,  and  therefore 
will  signify  the  Kondarwanlu,  hill  people.  And 
this  name  they  must  have  bcniie  for  many  ages, 
for  we  find  them  mentioned  by  Ptc^emj,  the 
geographer  (a.d.  150),  under  the  name  id  Gondaki. 
But  it  has  iJso  been  suj^poeed  to  be  a  coniiaotion 
of  Govinda,  literally  cow-keeper.  Of  their  histoiy 
we  know  but  little.  Under  all  changes  thcrf 
appear  to  have  preserved  their  own  fonns  of 
worship  and  social  habits ;  but  some  have  adopted 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  forms  of  Hindun, 
and  a  still  fewer  number  have  beeome  Mabo- 
medans.  The  Rajputs  from  Malwa  seem  to  have 
pushed  their  conquests  into  the  country  and  mter- 
married  with  them.  Their  descendants  aie  aCiQ 
known  as  Bajputs  or  Gond  Bajputa.  They  estab- 
lished governments,  one  of  which  ruled  U»  Ker- 
badda  valley,  and  had  its  caivitala  at  Mandia  and 
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at  Oarbft)  near  Jabbnlpur.  It  was  founded  by  Jada 
Rai,  who  Bocoeeded  his  father-in-law  Nagdeo,  the 
Gond  raja  of  Garha  (a.d.  858).  Mandla  was 
oonqnered  by  his  descendant,  Gk>pal  Sa,  a.d. 
((34.  Sungram  Sa,  the  47th  in  descait  from  Jadn, 
inherited  only  three  or  foor  districts  in  1480 ;  bnt 
at  his  death,  in  1530,  he  ruled  over  fifty- two. 
Ferishta  tells  us  that  when  Asof  Khan  invaded 
Garha  in  1568,  Bir  Narayan  was  raja.  Hirdi  Sa, 
the  54th  raja,  bnilt  the  temple  at  Ramnagar,  near 
Mandla ;  and  Seoraj,  the  59th,  began  to  reign  in 
1742,  when  Balaji  Hiaji  Rao  invad^  the  country. 
A  second  kingdom  had  its  seat  on  the  southera 
slope  of  the  Satpora  Hills,  at  Deogarh  in  Gbind- 
wara,  one  of  tiie  rajas  of  which,  Bakht  Baland, 
was  either  taken  prisoner  by  one  of  AuraugseVs 
generals,  or  yisited  Dehli  of  his  own  accord, 
where  he  was  oonrerted  to  Mahomedamsm,  and 
then  permitted  to  return  to  his  country,  where  his 
descendants,  says  Mr.  Hialop,  though  adhering  to 
this  change  of  creed,  hare  not  ceased  to  marry 
into  Grond  families,  and  hence  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  that  regal  bouse  is  not  only  acknow- 
ledged by  the  whole  race  about  Nagpur  as  their 
hei^  and  judge,  but  is  physically  regarded  a  pure 
Raj  Gond.  A  third  Gond  principality  haa  its 
capital  at  Kberla  in  Baitul,  to  which  belonged  the 
famous  forts  of  Gawilgarh  and  Namalla.  In 
1488,  its  raja,  Narsingh  Rai,  who  is  represented 
as  powerful  and  wealthy/  was  slain  in  battle  by 
Hushang  Ghori,  king  of  Malwa,  and  Kherla  taken. 
At  a  later  date  it  appears  to  have  become  subject 
to  Panda  GanU,  the  raja  of  Deogarh,  and  continued 
80  under  his  successors.  Not  far  from  Kherla  we 
find  a  hill  raja  at  Saoligadh  in  Aurangzeb's  time, 
who  seems  to  have  maintained  his  independence 
till  swept  away  by  the  Mahrattas  between  1760 
and  1775.  A  fourth  Gond  kingdom  was  that  of 
Chanda  on  the  Wardha,  which  extended  far  to  the 
east  and  south-east  The  four  dvnasties  arose 
before  the  ascendency  of  the  Moffhuls  in  India, 
and  have  left  architectural  and  other  monuments 
of  great  interest  The  principal  architectural 
remains  are  at  Mandla,  at  Garha  near  Jnbbulpur, 
at  Chauragarh  near  Narsingpur,  at  Deogarii  near 
Chindwara,  at  Kherla  near  fiaitui,  and  at  Chanda. 
But  besides  the  preceding  kingdoms,  there  was 
also  a  Gond  Rajput  dynasty  at  Warangal  or  Orankal 
in  the  Dekhan,  to  the  south  of  the  Grodavery, 
whidi  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kakati  of 
the  Gaaapati  family  about  a.d.  1088.  The  king- 
dom became  very  powerful  about  the  end  of  the 
18th  centuiy,  and  the  raja  of  Orissa,  becoming 
jealous  of  his  neighbour's  power,  solicited  the  aid 
of  Ala-ud-Din,  who  sent  an  army  in  1803,  through 
Bengal,  to  attack  Warangal ;  but  his  expedition 
failed.  Malik  Kafur  was  then  despatched  with 
100,000  horse  into  the  Dekhan,  and,  after  a  siege 
of  some  months,  he  took  AVaiangal  in  1809,  and 
made  the  raja,  Ladder  Deva,  tributary.  In  1821 
it  was  again  besieged  by  Alif  or  Jema  Khan,  the 
son  of  Ghaias-ud-Din  Taghalaq,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  nearly  his  whole  army. 
He  returned,  however,  and  in  1828  reduced  the 
place,  and  carried  the  raja  prisoner  to  Dehli.  It 
IB  said  he  was  afterwards  released  and  restored ; 
at  all  events  Warangal  reasserted  its  independence 
in  1844,  and  assisted  Hasan  Ganga,  Bahmani,  in 
his  revolt  From  this  time  the  Bahmani  kinp;a  of 
Kulburga  involved  the  native  rajas  in  ccmtmnal 
wan.   FiroaShah  (1397-14:^2)  capeciallyoblMoed 
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great  sooeesses  over  the  raja  of  Kherla ;  and  finally 
Ahmad  Shah,  WaU,  took  permanent  nossession  c^ 
Warangal,  foroing  the  raja  to  relinquish  his 
ancient  capital  and  flee  northward  across  the 
Godaverr,  where  he  established  himself  in  wild 
independence  among  the  inacoesaible  forests.  The 
Gond  rajas  still  maintained  their  independence, 
however,  and  in  1513  we  find  them  joining  in  a 
powerful  confederacy  on  the  side  of  Medon  Rai 
against  Muhammad  ii.  of  Malwa.  At  the  close  of 
the  16di  century,  Akbar  reduced  the  western 
portion  of  Gondwana,  but  it  was  not  till  the  middle 
of  the  Idth  that  permanent  progress  was  made. 
About  1788,  Raghuji  Bhonsla  interfered  in  a  dis- 
puted succession  in  Deogarh,  and  secured  half  the 
revenues ;  bnt  in  1748  the  Gonds  raised  an  insur- 
rection, which  Raghuji  qudled,  and  annexed  the 
principalities  of  Deog^oii  and  Chanda  to  lus  own 
dominions ;  and  in  1751-52  he  took  the  forts  of 
Gawilgarh,  Namalla,  and  Manikdrug,  with  the 
districte  dependent  on  them. 

From  this  period  large  numbers  of  Mahrattas 
settled  in  these  districts,  the  Gonds  beoune 
more  restricted  to  the  hills,  and  they  do  not 
now  form  any  considerable  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  plain  or  champaign  country.  They 
predominate  from  Sirvuja  westward  along  the 
line  of  the  Satpura  Hills,  through  all  the  hilly 
country  of  the  districts  of  Mandla,  Jubbulpur, 
Seoni,  Chandwara,  Baitul,  and  Hoehungabad, 
and  in  some  degree  to  the  neighbourh<K>d  6i 
Asiigarh.  The  Gk>nd  of  Berar  is  a  hill  race, 
occupying  the  Mailgbat  and  the  southern  skirts 
along  with  the  Andh,  the  Kolamb,  and  Kurku. 
All  these  have  a  physical  resemblance,  but  each  of 
them  speaks  a  different  tongue,and  in  their  features 
they  are  quite  distinct  from  the  people  of  the 
villa^  There  are  8000  of  them  in  the  Amraoti 
distnct  In  the  Central  India  Provinces  the  chief 
Gond  tribes  are : — Bhatra  Gond,  Mari  Gond,  in 
Chanda ;  Mariah  or  Gottawar,  Upper  Godavery ; 
Khutolwar,  in  Chanda;  Durweh,  of  Chan<&; 
Agoriah,  of  Mandla ;  Hulba,  of  Upper  Godavery. 
Their  numbers  have  been  variously  estimated  up 
to  two  millions,  partly  under  feudatory  states,  as 
Bastar,  Hyderabad,  etc.,  and  partly  uudcor  the 
British  Government,  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

The  G<mds  divide  themselves  into  twelve  and 
a  half  castes,  viz.  Raj  Gond,  Raghuwal,  Dadare, 
Katulva,  Padal,  Dholi,  Ojhyal,  Thotyal,  Koila- 
bhntal,  Koikopal,  Kolam,  Madyal,  and  an  inferior 
sort  of  Padal  as  tiie  half  caste.  The  census  of 
1881  names  nine  of  them— Raj  Gond,  Paidhan, 
Kolam,  Koikbhute,  Darwe,  Thakur,  Bucheria, 
Boye,  and  Thoti.  The  first  four,  adds  Mr. 
Hislop,  with  the  addition,  according  to  some,  of 
the  Kolam,  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Koitor, — the  Gond  par  excellence.  This  term, 
in  its  radical  form  Koi,  is  the  name  given  also 
to  the  Meriah  sacrificing  tribes  of  Orissa,  and  to 
the  wild  tribes  skirting  the  left  bank  of  the 
Godavery  from  Rajamundry  to  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Indrawati.  The  Persian  word  Koh,  a  hilJ, 
approaches  this  more  closely  than  even  the  Telugu 
Konda.  The  Koitor,  as  a  rule,  resent  with  no 
small  vehemence  the  imputation  of  bdonging  to 
any  portion  of  the  Hindu  community.  The  first 
three  classes  generally  devote  themselves  to  agri* 
culture;  the  fourth  includes  those  who  lutve 
begun  to  conform  to  the  Hindu  religion  and  mm 
Hindu  maiinen.    The  Padal,  Pathadi,  Paidhan, 
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<a  Deeaif  called  Baj  Pafdhao  to  duitiiiguiah  Uiem 

from  the  Mahrati-Bpeakiiig  balf-caete, — who  play 
on  wind  isstruinents  of  bnuM,  and  spin  ootton 
thread, — ^are  the  religioua  coansellora  or  bhate  o{ 
the  upper  claaaeB.  The  Dholi  are  moaiciaae ;  and 
a  0UDaiviBion  d  them  in  jungly  dtoicta  are 
employed  as  goatherds.  The  Ojhyal  9jce  wandering 
bardg  and  fowlers,  llie  Thotyal  (i.e.  maimed)  or 
Pendabarya,  *  minstrels  of  God,*  are  also  called 
Matyal,  because  their  songs  are  chiefly  in  honour 
of  Mata,  the  dreaded  goddess  of  smallpox.  They 
make  baskets  also.  The  Koilabhutal  are  the  third 
wandering  caste,  and  their  women  are  dancing 
girls.  They  follow  their  profession  chiefly  among 
the  llindua,  it  being  reckoned  disreputable  by 
the  people  of  their  own  race.  The  Koikopal,  i.e. 
Gonai  Gopal,  are  a  settled  class  devoted  ^  cow- 
keeping.  The  Madya,  called  Jhodia  in  Bastar, 
are  savages  on  the  Beila  Dila  Hills,  and  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  Chanda.  The  only  clothing  the 
women  wear  is  a  buooh  of  leafy  twigs  fastened 
with  a  strinff  round  their  waists,  to  cover  Uiem 
before  and  behind.  In  this  they  resemble  the 
Juangar  to  the  south  of  the  Kol  country,  the 
Ghenchi  near  the  Pulicat  Lake  and  to  tiie  north  of 
Ellore,  and  till  about  a.d.  1880  a  similar  custom 
existed  among  the  Holier  near  Mangalore.  The 
Kolam  extend  along  the  Eandi  Konda  or  Pindi 
Hills,  on  the  south  of  the  Wardha  river,  and  along 
the  table-land  stretching  east  and  north  of  Manik- 
gadh,  and  thence  south  to  Danttanpalli,  running 

riUd  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Pranhita.  They 
not  intermarry  with  the  common  Gond,  but 
the  one  attend  the  nuptials  of  the  other,  and  eat 
from  their  hands.  Connected  with  the  Gonds, 
though  not  included  in  the  preceding  cksses,  are 
the  Madiya  between  Ghindwara  and  ue  Mahadeva 
Hills,  who  have  conformed  to  the  Hindus  in  their 
language  and  some  religious  observances;  the 
Halwa,  pretty  numerous  in  Bastar,  Bhandara,  and 
Raipur,  who  covet  the  distinction  of  wearing  a 
sacred  thread, — a  privilege,  till  recently,  sold  to 
those  in  Bastor  by  the  raja ;  the  Gaiti  Gonds  in 
Bastar,  who  call  themselves  Koitor;  the  Moria 
Gonds,  who  are  the  principal  agriculturists  in 
Bastar ;  and  the  Naikude  Gonds,  inhabiting  the 
jungles  on  the  banks  of  the  Pain*Ganffa,  and 
especially  the  tracts  between  Digaras  and  Umar- 
khed,  and  found  about  Aparawa-pet,  and  as  far  as 
Nirmul,  who  have  adopted  the  Hindu  dress,  and 
will  not  eat  beef ;  but  they  live  by  the  chase,  or  out 
wood  and  grass,  and  have  been  a  terror  to  their 
neighbourhood  by  their  depredations. 
,  Quite'  distinct  in  language  at  least  from  the 
Gond  tribes,  are  the  Eur  or  Muasi  and  the  Korku 
to  the  N.  W.  and  W.  of  the  Mahadeva  Hills.  Of 
the  latter  of  these,  Mr.  Elliot  gave  interesting 
details  in  the  second  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  the  Goitral  Provinces. 
■Thev  belong  to  the  Kol  oar  Munda  familv. 
•  The  Gond  religion  is  as  distinctively  of  Scythian 
origin  as  is  their  kmguage  and  physique.  Earthen- 
ware figures  of  the  hoise  are  offered  instead  of 
the  living  sacrifice.  They  propitiate  the  manes  of 
their  ancestors  by  offerings  of  these  earthenware 
horses,  rice  and  other  grains,  ^gs,  fowls,  or 
sheep.  The  sacrifice  of  the  cow  was  prohibited 
by  vke  Bhonsla  government.  Children  eve^- 
where,  and  many  aduhs,  are  buried,  but  the 
Madia  of  Bastar  and  the  Gond  races  who  li#ve 
jionlormed  to  Hindu  eostoms  bnni  their  dead. 
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They  have  in  all  about  thirtgr  divinities,  l»t  tve 
of  tiiese,  Barra  Dewa  and  Dula  Dewa,  are  most 
worshipped.  The  Creator,  under  the  name  of 
Bbagwan,  is  occasionally  worshipped  in  thor 
houses  bv  prayers,  and  by  burnt -offerings  of 
sugar  and  gni,  but  thejr  chief  woi^hip  is  to  the 
inferior  divinities ;  these  are — 

1,  Badu  Dewa  (great  god)  or  Budkoi  P^  (o^ 
(god),  who  is  the  same  as  the  Bura  Pen  of  the 
Kond  race,  and  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Rayetal, 
or  the  sun-god,  represented  by  an  iron  tiger  three 
inches  long ;  and  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Marong  Bura  of  the  Santal.  He  is  worshipped 
once  a  year,  at  the  rice  harvest,  and  a  hog  is  then 
sacrificed  to  him.  Among  the  Gaiti  he  is  repre- 
sented by  a  copper  piece,  kept  in  a  tree  in  the 
jungle.  This  they  take  down  at  the  annual  festiTsI, 
clear  a  space  of  about  a  foot  square  under  a  tiee, 
in  which  they  lay  the  pice,  before  which  th^ 
arrange  as  many  small  heaDS  or  handf  uls  of  un- 
cooked rice  as  there  are  oeities  worsbipfwdliy 
them.  The  chickens  brought  for  sacriiioe  are 
loosed  and  permitted  to  feed  on  the  rice.  Goats 
are  also  offered,  and  their  blood  presented  in  the 
same  manner.  On  the  blood  wenok  is  pooredai 
a  libation  to  their  deities.  The  pice  is  now  lifted 
^nd  put  in  its  bamboo  case,  whi<^  is  shut  up  with 
leaves  wrapped  in  grass,  and  returned  to  its  plsce 
in  the  tijee,  to  remain  there  till  it  be  required  in 
the  following  year.  Both  Budhal  and  Miitjs 
(about  to  be  notiosd)  are  said  to  be  sometimes  of 
iron,  and  a  foot  long. 

2.  Matyay  called  Mata  by  the  Kurko,  is  both 
the  god  (or  goddess)  of  the  much-dreaded  sconrge 
smallpox  and  of  the  town.  The  Qcmd  of  Seosi 
represent  Matya  as  the  attendant  or  kotwsl  of 
Budhal  Pen,  and  tliey  offer  him  a  pig.  Tb»  Korira 
suppose  Matya  to  reside  inside  the  viUsga,  and 
they  make  offerings  of  cocoanuts  and  sweeUneatB, 
but  no  blood. 

The  Gond  have  no  images  in  their  houses,  aad 
at  their  religious  ceremcmiea  they  employ  ooli 
the  rudest  symbols, — knobs  of  mud,  stone,  iros 
rods,  pieces  of  wood,  chains,  bells,  etc.  Their 
festivals  are  associated  with  their  crops,  sod  are 
celebrated  under  the  saj  tree  or  eim  tree  three 
or  four  times  in  a  year,  as  on  the  ocoasion  of  the 
commencement  of  rice  sowing,  when  the  lioe  erop 
is  ready,  and  when  the  mahwa  tree  (Bassia  lati- 
folia)  comes  into  flower.  In  the  south  of  the 
Bandara  district  are  to  be  aem  sq^uand  pieoes  of 
wood,  each  with  a  mde  figura,  earned  in  nont^set 
up  somewhat  dose  to  each  other.  These  represent 
Bangaram,  Bangava  Bai,  or  Devi,  who  is  said  to 
have  one  sister  and  five  brothers,  the  nasaes  of 
the  latter  being  Gantazimn,  Champanun,  Naikanoi, 
and  PotHnga,  the  sister  being  Imown  as  Dantei- 
wari,  which  is  a  Hindu  name  of  Kah.  Tbm  are 
all  deemed  to  possess  the  pofrer  of  sending  diseaee 
and  death  upon  men,  and  under  these  or  other 
names  seem  to  be  generally  feared  in  the  teffiM 
east  of  Nagpnr  d^.  At  Dantewada,  in  Bairtsr, 
about  60  miles  8.W.of  Jagdalpur,  near  the  jowtioD 
of  the  Sankari  and  Dankan  tributaries  ol  the 
Indrawati,  is  a  shiiqe  of  Danteswari,  at  whish, 
about  1835,  it  is  said  that  upwaids  of25fBll' 
oowB  qen  weve  immolated  on  a  sn^  oeotBoa 
by  a  late  mja  ol  Bastar.  Since  then  niuieioai 
eon^i^aints  have  reached  the  authorities  at  Ni^ff"^ 
«l  the  eontinnaaoe  ol  the  pnaetiee,  and  9  ^ 
liid  t^e  ooadnet  ol  tiie  idling  n^  centiMHi 
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UmfttiafaictDry.  Amoogst  the  Mom  Gond,  Bha- 
WMii  IB  worabipped  as  the  smallpox  godddSB,  and 
as  MaoU  or  Dantoswari. 

d«  Sale  or  SaU^  or,  aoooidingto  iheOaiti  Qond, 
Saleng,  sits  on  the  same  gMhi  with  the  great 
god,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  be  nearly  equal.  An 
offering  of  a  she-goat  is  made  to  him,  and  he  is 
]irobably  the  protector  of  cattle. 

4.  Gaugara^  Ghagara,  Gagand,  Gongara  Mai,  is 
the  bell  god,  and  is  represented  by  a  bell,  or  by 
an  iran  chain  of  four  linka 

6.  Palo,  of  whom  only  the  name  is  known. 
The  suitable  offering  to  Gangara  and  him  is  a  cow. 

d.  Cfadawa  is  the  sod  of  the  dead,  and  is  per- 
haps the  same  as  Chawar,  and  identical  with 
Dichali  of  the  Chaibassa  Kol. 

7.  Kham  or  Kank^  the  last  of  the  seven  deities 
(Sat  dewala),  is  worshipped  under  the  saj  tree 
{Pentaptera  tomentosa.) 

Kodo  Pen  is  besides  these  seven,  and  is  the 
horse-god,  common  to  the  Gond  and  Kur.  Mr. 
Dribeig  saf^poses  him  to  preside  over  a  village, 
and  thus  he  would  correspond  to  Nadzn  Pen  of 
the  Kond.  But  Mr.  Hislop  conjectures  he  may 
be  ihe  god  of  crops,  Kodo,  the  Paspalum  frumen- 
taceum,  being  the  grain  ciiiefly  cultivated  by  the 
Gond.  In  the  wilder  villages  near  the  Mahadeva 
Hills,  Kodo  Pen  is  worshipped  by  new  comers  near 
a  small  heap  of  stones,  through  the  ddest  resident, 
with,  fowls,  eggs,  grain,  and  a  few  copper  coins, 
which  become  £e  profits  of  the  officiating  priest. 

MuttuL  or  Mntya  Dewa,  among  the  Kurku,  is  a 
heap  of  small  stones  inside  the  village,  besmeared 
with  sandur,  red  lead«  He  is  associated  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  village,  and  is  worshipped  with 
a  goat,  coooannts,  limes,  dates,  and  a  baU  of 
sandur  paste. 

Pharn  Pen  or  Pharsa  Pot  is  represented  by  a 
small  iron  spear-head.  This  name  may  possibly 
be  oonneetea  with  Barchi  (Hindi),  a  spear ;  and  he 
may  be  identical  with  the  Loha  Pen  of  the  Kond, 
the  iron  god  or  god  of  war.  Pharsa,  in  Gondi, 
also  means  a  tridoit,  which  is  an  ancient  Tartar 
weapon.  He  is  worshipped  every  third  or  fourth 
or  fifth  year,  at  full  of  the  moon  Yaisakh,  and  on 
the  oecaDon  people  aasemble  from  great  distances) 
and  offering  is  made  of  a  white  code,  a  white  he- 
goat,  and  a  white  young  cow.  The  ceremonies 
are  oonducted  with  great  secrecy,  and  no  Hindu 
or  Gond  woman  even  is  allowed  to  be  present 
He  is  apparently  the  same  as  Dnla  Dewa,  the  god 
of  the  battle-axe  of  the  Gaiti  Gonds,  who  repre- 
sent Dula  Pewa  by  a  battle-axe  fastened  to  a 
tree.  WhileBarraDewarequires  the  sacrifice  of  a 
liviag  animal,  a  fowl,  a  goat,  a  pig,  on  public 
oonasiona,  Dula  Dewa  is  a  household  god,  to  whom 
at  all  times  rice,  flowers,  and  oil  can  be  offered. 

Hardaly  at  Amarkantak,  is  worshioped  as  the 
cholera  god ;  but  Mr.  Hislop  supposea  this  to  be 
another  name  for  Budhal  Pen.  The  Kurku  style 
him  Lala  Hardal,  and  he  possibly  is  the  same  as 
the  Gohem  of  the  Chaibassa  Kol. 

BoMgarwH  is  probably  the  god  of  fever,  as 
aavong  the  Kd  of  Chaibassa,  where  he  is  associated 
with  fiichali  and  Gohem,  as  ateo  with  Chondu,  ihe 
god  of  iteh,  and  Nem»  of  indigestion. 

BkiwQtn  or  Bhim  Pen  is,  in  the  Mahadeva  Hills, 
the  gad  of  lain,  where  a  festival  histine  for  lour 
or  iva  days  ia  k^t  in  his  honour  at  ti&e  end  of 
ihf  ownsooii,  when  two  pdes,  about  20  feet  high 
aad  6  ieat  afwi,  ave  ae*  up,  and  a  rope  attadksd 


to  the  top,  by  means  of  whieh  they  dimb  to  the 
top  of  the  pde,  down  which  they  then  slide.  Offer- 
ings of  fowls,  eggs,  and  groin  are  presented  to  him. 
All  over  Gondwana  he  is  generally  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  an  unshapdy  stone  oovered 
with  vermilion,  or  of  two  pieces  of  wood  standing 
from  three  to  lour  feet  above  ground,  like  those 
set  up  for  Bungaram.  Before  these  the  Moria 
Gond  regularly  perform  worship  raevious  to  sow- 
ing. A  little  alW.  from  Bajar  Kurd,  however, 
and  north  of  Parsenni,  is  a  formed  idol  oif  Bhiwasu, 
8  feet  high,  with  a  dagger  in  one  hand  and  a  barchi 
(javelin)  in  the  other.  A  Bhumuk  is  the  pujari 
or  officiating  priest,  and  the  people  worship  on 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  making  offerings  of  hogs, 
he-goats,  cocks,  hens,  cocoanuts.  At  an  annual 
feast  the  potail  gives  two  rupees,  and  Hindu  culti- 
vators rice ;  the  pujari  takes  a  cow  by  force  from 
the  Gowar  and  offers  it  to  Bhim  Sen,  in  presence 
of  about  twenty-five  Gonds. 

Sasarkand  is  a  pool  in  the  Mahur  j  unfile,  where 
the  Pain-Ganga  is  said  to  be  engulfed.  The 
Naikude  Gond  repair  there,  in  pilgrimage,  at  the 
month  Chaitra,  to  a  huge  stone  that  rises  in  a 
gorge,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  Bhim  Sen,  before 
which  Kaikude  Gond  mingle  with  Raj  Gk>nd  and 
Kolam  in  worship.  Towards  evening  the  wor- 
shippers cook  a  little  rice,  and  place  it  before  the 
god,  adding  sugar.  Then  they  smear  the  stone 
with  vermuion  and  bum  resin  as  incense ;  after 
which  all  offer  their  victims,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
fowls,  with  the  usual  libations  of  arrack.  The  pujari 
appears  to  be  inspired,  roUs  his  head,  leaps  wildly 
about,  and  finally  falls  down  in  a  trance,  when  he 
declares  whether  the  god  has  accepted  the  services 
or  not.  At  night,  drinking,  dancing,  and  beating 
tomtoms  goes  on,  and  in  the  morning  they  return 
home  after  an  early  meal.  Those  unable  to  leave 
home  perfonn  similar  rites  beneath  a  mahwa  tree. 

Wa^iMa,  the  tiger  ood,  is  worshipped  by  the 
Naikude  Gond,  and  under  the  name  of  Bag  Deo 
by  the  Kurku. 

SuUan  Sakada  is  worshipped  by  the  Kur. 

Sakal  Deva  or  Sakra  Pen,  the  chain  god,  is 
worshipped  in  Seoni  and  elBewhere. 

Sanyal  Pen  or  Sanalk,  the  spirits  of  the  departed, 
are  worshipped  or  propitiated  for  a  year  idfter 
death ;  but  persons  of  note,  headmen  of  'nllages, 
or  priests,  are  treated  as  gods  for  years  or  genera- 
tions, and  sacrifices  are  usually  offered  at  their 
sthapana  or  shrines  of  earth. 

The  Gonds  of  Mandla  have  the  Lamjina  Shadi, 
in  which  the  betrothed  lad  serves  an  apprentice- 
ship for  his  future  wife.  A  Gond  girl,  however, 
may  exercise  her  own  wUl  and  run  off  with  a  man  ; 
but  it  is  quite  allowable  for  her  first  cousin  or  the 
man  whom  she  has  deserted  to  abduct  her  from  the 
man  whom  she  has  chosen.  The  Shadi  Bandhoni 
is  a  compulsory  marriage.  In  the  Shadi  Baitho,  a 
woman  goes  to  a  man's  house.  Widows  remarry 
either  to.a  younger  brother  of  their  deceased  hus- 
band, or  to  some  other  man. 

To  bum  dead  men  is  deemed  the  most  honour* 
able  mode  of  disposing  of  the  remains ;  women  are 
dways  buried.  When  the  father  of  a  f^nily  dies, 
if  wdl  to  do,  th^  dothe  the  corpse  in  a  new 
dres8,and  burv  or  bum  the  remains ;  his  spirit  is  sup- 
posed to  dwdl  in  the  house  till  it  be  relessed.  !nll 
released,  the  spirit  is  the  only  object  of  worship  in 
the  house.  After  the  funeral,  a  piece  of  Uimerio 
4nd  a  pice  are  tied  up  in  a  sloth  andsaspended  to 
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one  of  tlie  beams  of  the  house.  When  the  time 
eomee  to  lay  the  8{Arit,  the  cloth  is  remored,  and, 
with  a  portion  of  the  flesh  of  a  goat  or  a  pig,  is 
offered  to  the  viUage  deity.  A  feast  is  given  to  the 
relatires  and  elders,  and  the  release  is  complete. — 
Central  Provinces  Gazetteer ;  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  in 
Journal  EOin.  Soc. ;  Coleman^  Myth,  Hind.  p.  297 ; 
LaikanCs  EihnoL ;  Mr,  Logan ,  in  Jo.  Ind.  Arch,, 
1853,  p.  201 ;  Malcolm's  Central  India,  i.  p.  861 ; 
Dalian's  Ethn,  of  Bengal;  Mr.(Sir  George)  Camp- 
belly  Ethn,  of  India,  in  Jo.  B»  As,  Soc, ;  Report  of 
Ethn,  Cotnmittee  of  the  Central  Provinces,  1868, 
p.  7 ;  Rev.  Mr,  Hislop's  Notes ;  WUson. 

GONDA,  a  town  in  Oudh,  in  lat  27°  T  80"  N., 
and  long.  82°  £.,  is  28  miles  from  Faizabad.  It 
gives  its  name  to  a  revenne  district  with  a  popu- 
lation over  a  million.  The  great  cultivating  castes 
are  the  Ahir,  122,106;  Kori,  110,916;  and 
Kurroi,  92,821.  The  Kahar,  mostly  servants  and 
palanquin  bearers,  number  44,978.  The  Barwar 
are  a  predatory  tribe  of  Hindus. — Imp,  Gaz, 

GONDANA.  Mahr.,Karn.  Galled  also  GondH 
or  Gondhal.  A  tumultuous  assembly  in  honour  of 
the  Hindu  goddess  Devi,  celebrated  in  Mysore 
by  Mahratta  Brahmans,  with  music,  dancing,  and 
the  recitati(Hi  of  m3rthological  stories,  the  per- 
formen  being  a  low  caste  named  Gondhali,  who 
sing  and  dance.  In  some  places  the  Gondhali  is 
the  village  drummer ;  sometimes  he  is  a  vagrant 
musician,  dancer,  etc.  In  Berar,  also,  the  Gond- 
hali is  the  village  musician. — W, 

GONDAK,  the  capital  of  the  Amhara  kingdom, 
stated  by  Heuglin  (1862)  to  have  contained  from 
6000  to  7000  inhabitants,  but  it  is  taid  to  have 
been  totally  destroyed  by  the  emperor  Theodore. 
^-Par,  Paper. 

GONDNI.  Hind.  Gordia  angustifolia,  G. 
obliqua,  and  G.  Rothii.  The  fibre  of  the  bark  is 
made  into  rope.  The  fruit  of  G.  angustifolia  is  an 
orange-coloured,  sweety  and  rather  mucilaginous 
berry. 

GGNDGPGLA.  Uria.?  A  tree  of  Ganjam 
and  Gumsur,  extreme  height  45  feet.  Bandy 
wheels  and  ploughshares  are  occasionally  made  of 
the  wood.— Captotn  Macdonald, 

GGNG  or  Loo,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  south 
and  east  of  Asia,  composed  of  a  mixed  metal  resem- 
bling bronze  in  i^pearanoe.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
large  flat  basin,  with  a  ridge,  and  when  beaten  with 
a  mallet,  covered  with  woollen  cloth  or  twist,  emits 
a  strong  reverberating  or  ringing  bell-like  sound. 
Its  value  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  metal 
it  contains.  In  China,  gongs  are  suspended  at 
the  doors  of  courts  of  justice,  where  applicants 
for  justice  attend  and  sound.  The  gongs  of  Ghina 
are  made  of  mixed  metals, — in  100  parts,  copper, 
82 ;  tin,  17  ;  iron,  1 ;  nickel,  traces.  The  metals 
are  melted  in  a  crucible,  and  poured  out  on  an  iron 
mould  with  a  day  rim,  and  hammered  while  still 
red.  The  gongs  are  hard,  but  brittle,  and  are 
struck  with  a  padded  bamboo  and  gradually 
brought  to  the  mil  sound.  .The  Kayu  kutoh  of 
the  Malay  is  a  wooden  gong.  It  resembles  the 
teponaztU  of  the  Mexican  Cordilleras. — Crawford ; 
Burbidae, 

GONI.  Hind.  Gunny.  Goni  doth,  gunny  of 
Grotalaria  juncea. 

GONIEAR  Hind.  A  low  caste  employed  to 
eather  the  areca  nut  from  the  gardens  of  the 
Eusbendmen  in  Mysore. — Wils,  Gloss, 

GONIOTHALAMUS     HOOKERL     Th^.   A 


middle-sized  tree  of  Geykm,  at  Hinidan  and 
RdgamGorle8,ataboiit  1000  feet  G.Thwaiten, 
H,  R,  and  T.  caloocaara,  not  uncommon  in  tlM 
central  province,  at  an  devation  of  2000  to  4000 
feet— rAw.  ZeyL  pp.  6,  7. 

GO-KYEN.  BuBX.  A  vine  prodocing  a  pod 
3  or  4  feet  long,  containing  10  or  12  bnoB,  10 
inches  in  circum toenoa  These  bttms,  wdl  boOed, 
are  sometimes  used  for  food. — Malcom,  L  pi  Iffi. 

GONZALES.  Ruy  Gonzales  de  Glavijo,  so 
officer  of  like  court  of  Henry  iil,  king  of  Gastille, 
went  to  Samarcand  as  an  ambaBBn^or  in  1408, 
and  returned  A.D.  1408. 

GONZALEZ  de  Mendoca  (Jo),  author  of  a 
History  of  Ghina,  published  at  Rome  A.D.  1586, 
at  Antwerp  1596.  It  was  translated  into  Italian 
and  published  by  M.  Fr.  Avanzo  at  Genoa  in  1586, 
and  put  into  French  by  L.  de  la  Porte,  Parts  1600. 

GONZALEZ.  Sebastian  Gonaakz  de  Tibao 
arrived  in  Bengal  in  1605,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  salt  trade,  but  took  to  piracy,  and  com- 
manded a  fleet  of  pirate  ships;  sdsed  Sondwa 
in  the  Sunderbuns.  He  had  a  laige  force,  asii 
frequently  ravaged  Aiakan  and  the  SundeitmDS. 
He  married  the  sister  or  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Arakan,  but  after  a  chequered  career  he  aaok 
into  obscurity. 

GOOAL  or  Kowar.  Hind.  A  cereal  wliich, 
in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  is  frequently  sown  with 
cotton,  and  given  as  fodder  to  cattle.— £Wo(. 

GOODA,  also  Goora.  Hind.  A  tempoiarj 
place  of  refuge ;  hence  the  designation  of  maoy 
towns  in  India. — Tod's  Raj.  I  p.  298. 

GOOGA  or  Goga.  In  the  Lower  Himahqfasof 
the  Pan  jab  there  are  many  shrines  to  thia  mytho- 
logical being.  In  one  account  he  was  a  chief  of 
Ghazni,  who  was  slain  in  war  against  bis  hrothen 
Urjun  and  Surjon,  but  a  rock  opened,  and  Goga 
sprang  forth  armed  and  mounted.  Another  ac- 
count makes  him  the  lord  of  Dnrd-Durefan,  is 
the  wastes  of  Rajwara,  who  died  fighting  agaiaat 
the  armies  of  Mahmud. 

GOOGUL,  Hind.,  is  met  with  in  aU  the  htua 
of  India.  It  much  resemblee  myrrh ;  and  is  said  by 
some  good  authorities  to  constitute  the  bulk  oil 
the  article  exported  from  Bengal  as  East  Indian 
myrrh.  Royle  considers  the  GMgnl  identical  wit^ 
the  b*dellium  of  commerce,  and  he  ingenioosly 
traces  in  Budleyun  and  Madelkhon,  the  Greek 
qmonyms  of  Goognl,  the  f3'^xXMF  and  fuH^^ 
of  Dioecorides.  A  tree  in  the  Saharunporaarden. 
pointed  out  as  the  Googul  tree,  had  wuj  baik 
exactly  conformable  to  Dr.  Roxburgh's  descrintioB 
of  his  Amyris.  Dr.  Ainalie  (i.  p.  S9)  addnoei 
as  synonyms  of  b'dellium,  Kukul,  Tan.,  QooffUxh 
Tel.,  Googul,  Gan.,  Hind.,  Aflaton,  Abab.,  asd 
Mukul,  Pers.  He  describes  the  guoi-reBis  « 
semi-pellucid,  yellowish,  or  brown ;  inodorouaaiid 
brittle ;  softening  between  the  fingers;  m  SPP^ 
ance  not  unlike  myrrh,  of  bittoiah  taste,  and 
rather  strong  smell.  He  stated,  however,  that  it 
was  all  brought  from  Arabia  and  from  Penu, 
where  the  tree  is  called  Danikht-i*mukiil,  bot 
in  the  bassnof  India  it  is  said  that  the  Googol 
comes  from  the  hills. 

Under  the  term  Goognl,  however,  tberewio* 
exudations  of  several  trees  seem  to  be  daaed. 
Under  the  Gauareee  and  Mahratta  names  Dhon 
and  Googul,  Dr.  Gibson  menlioiui  two ipra**^ 
Ganarimn,  one  in  Ganara  and  Sonda,  on  m 
ghats  above,  and  the  second  species  dgitsftflM 
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eultlTated  near  BOgil  and  at  Siddapore.  The 
ohoiee  gnm-ramiB  afforded  by  these  trees  are 
extOfliTelv  used  in  the  arts,  and  exported  both 
inland  and  to  the  coaAt  SereraQplants  undoubt- 
edlj  yield  the  b'dellium  of  Scripture,  itnd  amoDgst 
others  Rslaamodendron  Barbnrghii,  Am,^  B, 
pabesoens,  Stocks^  of  Siod,  R  Mdcnl  Drury^  B. 
glabra^  W,  and  A.^  B.  Africanom  of  Senegambia. 

Olibanum  is  produced  from  species  of  BMwellia, 
described  by  Avicenna,  evidently  referring  to  the 
Xi^ifoc  of  Diosoorides,  who  mentioDB  iMth  an 
Arabian  and  an  Indian  kind.  The  latter,  Mr. 
Oolebrooke  proyed  to  be  the  prodnce  of  BosweHk 
semta,  JRoacb,  (B.  thurifera,  Colebr.)^  the  Salai  or 
Saleh,  6oin>.,  of  the  Hindus,  common  in  Central 
India  and  Bundelkhand,  especially  about  Uie 
Bisrumgonge  ghat.  It  is  probably  also  produced 
by  B.  gUbra,  which  has  the  same  native  name, 
and  though  extending  to  a  more  northern  latitude, 
is  distributed  over  many  of  the  same  localities. 
To  this  kind,  according  to  Dr.  Ainslie,  tiie  term 
Googul  is  applied  by  the  Telugu  i>eople.  The  resin 
of  both  spe|cies  is  employed  as  incense  in  India. 
CentnJ  India  alone  furnishes  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  Indian  olibanum  of  commerce,  as  it  is 
chiefly  exported  from  Bcmibay. — W.  I1L  ;  Roxh, ; 
0\Sh.  p.  287 ;  Royk,  Prod.  Bes. ;  Aimiie ;  GibBtm  ; 
^rdwood. 

600GUL,  a  fibre  supposed  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Isora  oorylifolia,  the  Yalumbri-kaya  of  the 
Tamil  language. 

GOOHA.  Saksk.  a  secret  place,  from  Gooh, 
to  hide  or  cover;  hence  Goohya,  requiring  to 
be  concealed.     See  Guhya. 

GOOR.  DuKH.  Jaggary,HiirD.;  Nulla  vellum, 
Tam.  ;  Bellmn,  Tel.  A  coarse  sugar  obtained  from 
the  sugar-cane  and  the  various  palm  wines,  par- 
ticulam'  that  of  the  Phoenix  dactylifera.  Twelve 
pints  of  the  sap  are  boiled  down  to  one  of  goor, 
and  four  of  goor  yield  one  of  good  powdeor  sugar. 
It  is  not  sugar,  nor  is  it  molasses,  but  both  to- 
gether.—-.S'tmin. 

GOOR  Bahram  Goor  was  famous  for  his 
liberty,  gallantly,  and  love  of  the  chasa  He  was 
the  monarch  whom  the  Greeks  and  Romans  styled 
Vatanes,  and  was  the  fourth  monarch  of  the 
family.  The  famious  impostor  Mani,  founder  of 
the  sect  of  Manicbseans,  made  his  appearance  in 
this  king's  reign,  and  was  put  to  aeath  by  the 
king.  Sdiram  Goor  is  said  to  have  visited  India 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  to  have  left  progeny 
there  by  a  princess  of  Kanouj.    See  Gor. 

GOORAKOO,  Goodakoo,  or  Goodak,  HmD., 
called  in  Bengal  Tambaku,  the  name  given  in  the 
Peninsula  of  India  to  the  compound  of  tobacco 
for  the  hookah ;  from  Goor,  raw  sugar,  and  Akoo, 
TfiL.,  leaf.--.//eribtota. 

GOOSE. 
Waaat,  ....  Arab.    Anaer,     ....     Lat. 
Guu,  .    .    .    DuT.,  Qeb.    Qanri  pato,  .    .    .  Poet. 

Oie, Fb.    Ohus, Bus. 

^eu, Ob.    Hania,    ....  Sansk. 

Kas, Hind.    Ganso,  Ansar,  .    .    •  Sp. 

0«a> It.    Oas, Sw. 


In  its  position  in  natural  history,  the  goose  is  of 
the  order  Natatores,  tribe  lAmellirostres,  and 
family  Anseridte,  comprising  the  Anserine  or  true 
geese,  Gereopsinie  or  N.  Holland  geese,  Plectro- 
pterinn  or  spurred  geese,  Nettapodime  or 
Anserine  teal,  and  the  shieldiakes  or  Tadomin». 
The  goose  was  domesticated  in  ancient  times ;  it 


is  mentioned  in  Homer,  and  was  kepi  m  the 
Roman  capital  s.a'd28,  sacred  to  Juna  There 
are  three  or  four  closely-allied  wild  species,  but 
the  prevailing  belief  is  that  the  wila  grey-1^ 
goose  is  that  from  which  tiie  domestic  breeds 
have  come.  The  A.  albifrons  may  have  crossed. 
The  rock  goose,  Bemidaantarctica,  does  not  seem 
to  have  crossed.  With  the  Egyptians,  the  egg  of 
the  goose  was  the  emblem  of  Seb  or  Chronos 
(Bunsen).  The  goose  was  deemed  tiie  bird  of 
wisdom  in  ancient  Europe;  in  Asia  it  was  the 
symbol  of  stupidity. 

Anser  oygnoides  is  domeitioated  in  China. 

A  dnereos  (A  ferns),  '  Gre^-leg  gooM  *  of  Bmope  and 

Aaia,  is  oommon  in  India.    To»  domestio  goose  ci 

India  is  a  hybrid  between  A.  oygnoidfls  and  A 

dnerens. 
A  braohyrynchnB,  '  Pink-footed  goose,*  of  Europe,  K. 

Asia,  and  Panjab  (rare)? 
A  albifrons  of  Eorope,  N.  America,  N.  Asia,  and 

Panjab. 
AIndiens,B2y(A,  'Baired-headed  goose 'of  North  and 

Central  Ajia ;  visits  India  in  the  oold  weather. 
Bemiola  nifioollis  (A  mficollis),  'Bed-breasted  goose,*  of 

K.  Asia  chiefly ;  rare  in  N.  India. 

The  pied  goose  of  Australia  is  Anseranas  mela- 
noleuca.  The  maned  goose  of  Australia  is  Ber- 
nicla  jubata;  blackbacked,  A.  melanonotus. — 
Darwin;  Bunsm;  Barton' sScinde;  Hooker;  CataL 
CaL  Mutettm. 

GOOSEBERRY. 


Qnldnm, .  •  • 
Stikkelsboar,  . 
GfoseiUe  verte, 
Stachelbure,     « 


Bhot. 
Dan. 

.  Fr. 
Gkb. 


Uva  spina,  . 
Kxyshorink, 
OroseUa, .  • 
Stickelbar,  . 


.IT. 
Bin. 
t  Sp. 

.  Sw. 
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The  European  gooseberry  grows  in  the  Hima- 
laya, but  aoes  not  thrive  or  give  much  fruit 
The  Himalayan  gooseberry  is  ^  Ribes  groasu- 
laria^  Xtnn.,  or  rough  gooseberry ;  is  not  uncom- 
monly wild  in  the  arid  parts  of  the  Upper  Sutlej, 
Chenab,  Jhelum,  and  in  Tibet,  at  from  8000  to 
12,000  feet,  and  was  seen  by  Dr.  Bellew  near  the 
Safed  Koh,  at  about  10,000  feet;  but  its  fruit  is 
small  and  intensely  sour,  and  hardly  ever  eaten  even 
by  the  natives.  Ribes  nva-criiq>a  is  the  smooth 
gooseberry.  The  country  gooseberry  of  the  Penin- 
sula is  the  Gioca  disticha,  Linn. ;  its  fruit,  the  sise 
of  a  gooseberry,  is  round,  succident,  and  subacid ; 
is  eaten  raw,  and  made  into  pickles  and  preserves, 
and  is  cooling  and  wholesome.  The  fruit  of 
Zizyphus  jububa  is  also  so  named.  The  Gape 
ffoosebenr,  Physalis  Peruviana,  is  a  perennial 
herb,  widely  cultivated  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries.  The  fruit  is  much  esteemed 
for  tarts,  preserves,  etc.  As  a  preserve  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  viscous  or  elutinous  substance, 
rich  deep  golden  colour,  and  peculiar  quite  sui 
generis  flavour. — Lowe's  Madeira  Flora. 

GOOTHOOBI.  B£Ka.  One-headed  cyper-grass, 
Anosporum  monocephalum. 

GOOTY,  a  town  and  hiU  fort  in  the  Bellary 
district  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  48  miles  from 
BelUuy,  in  lat  lb""  6'  53"  N.,  W  ir  41'  82"  £. 
In  1768  it  was  taken  bv  Morari  Bao,  who  subse- 
quently capitulated  to  Hyder  Ali  and  disapiMBaied. 
ft  was  besieged  and  taken  by  General  Bowsar 
from  Tipu's  KiUadar  in  1799.  Two  large  tanks 
aro  near  Uie  town.  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  governor 
of  Madras,  died  of  cholera  near  Gooty,  at  Putti- 
conda  on  the  Adoni  road,  and  was  temponurily 
interred  here.    Population,  6780. 

GOP,  also  Gopa,Gopahs  also  Kop.    Hind.    A 
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h€i«Uinan.  Gopi,  a  hepdwoman.  ProiiiGte/SAiirsK., 
a  cow.  Immense  mmibcrs  of  the  Ahir  or  Ciopa  ol 
Northern  India  still  cling  to  the  nomadio  life  of 
their  ancestors.  Seeking  the  high  grating  grounds 
of  Central  India  and  Western  Bengal,  they  form 
encampments  on  the  pasture  lands,  where  thmr 
reside  with  their  wires,  families,  and  herds,  till 
the  grass  in  the  neighbourhood  is  exhausted, 
subsisting  entirely  on  the  proceeds  of  their  milk 
and  butter.  The  houses  they  use  are  constructed 
of  large  bamboo  mats;  they  can  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  removed  like  tents.  A  large  section 
of  the  tribe  have  settled  down  as  farmers, 
and  aro  only  distinguishable  from  other  agrical- 
turists  by  a  possession  of  larcer  herds  of  cattle, 
by  the  greater  care  bestowed  on  them,  and  in 
profiting  more  by  the  sale  of  butter  and  milk. 
As  the  Doliatra  festival  begins  on  the  14th  day  of 
the  light  half  of  Phalgun,  or  about  the  middle 
of  March,  the  image  of  Krishna  is  put  into  a 
swing  at  dawn,  noonday,  and  sunset  The  caste 
of  Gopas  or  cowherds  is  everywhere  prominently 
conspicuous  in  this  ceremony,  especially  so 
amongst  the  Uriya;  and  they  renew  their  own 
garments  and  all  the  harness  equipments  of  their 
cattle.  They  also  bathe  them,  and  paint  their  fore- 
heads with  sandal  and  turmeric. 
•  The  race  known  to  Europeans  as  Goala  in 
Siogbhum  and  the  adjoining  Tributary  Mahals  of 
Katak  (Cuttack)  and  Ghutia  Nag^ur,  espedally 
in  Keo^jbar,  are  the  most  floun^hing  of  the 
Masantry,.  though  the  Bhniya  or  Kol  are  the 
dominant  races.  In  Behar  there*  are  several  sub- 
divisions, as*  Bhota,  Bunarusya,*  BLanouUa,  and 
Ohoutaha.  It  is  pronounced  as  GwaL  TheSadgop, 
Uterally  chief  or  superior  Gopa,  are  now  more  an 
agricultural  than  a  pastoral  race.  The  Gareri  are 
a  shepherd  race,  to  which  the  Gaekwar  belongs. — 
Dalion's  Ethuohgy  of  Bengal,  p.  814 ;  Elliot. 

GOPADITYA,  the  snccessOT  of  Deva  Twashta, 
and  jmndson  of  king  Tudishtra. 

GOP  ALA  and  Govinda,  common  names  of 
Krishna.  Gopala  is  from  Go,  a  cow,  and  Pala, 
nourishing ;  a  herdsman.  See  Ghaitanya;  Krishna ; 
Rudra  Sampradayi. 

GOPAMOW,  a  town  in  Oudh,  from  whicb  the 
Kawabs  ci  the  Kamatic  came.  Anawar,  the 
father  of  Anwar-ud-Din,  died  there;  his  son, 
Anwar-ud-Din,  was  killed  in  battle  at  Ambur. 
Anwar-ud-Din^s  son,  Muhammad  All,  died  at 
Madras  in  1795.  Muhammad  All's  son,  Oomdut- 
ul-Umra,  died  1801.  Azim  -  ud  -  Dowla,  the 
nephew  of  Oomdnt-ul-Umra,  succeeded,  and  died 
in  1818.  His  son,  Azam  Jah,  died  1824;  and  the 
last  nawab,  Muhammad  Ghous,  died  1865.  The 
family  were  then  designated  with  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Arcot. 

GOPANG,  a  Baluch  tribe  in  Dehni  Ghazidistrict 

GOPASHTAMI,  the  eighth  day  of  the  light 
half  of  the  month  Kartik  (C&t. — ^Nov.),  when  cattle 
are  fed,  and  decorated  with  garlands  in  com- 
memoration of  Krishna^s  passing  his  youth  among 
the  cow  pastm^  of  Brindavan.  On  this  day,  as 
well  as  on  the  Godhun  (Gk>vardhun),  the  daj 
after  t^e  Dewali,  garlands  are  suspended  from 
tiie  necks  of  cows ;  their  horns,  hoofs,  and  bodies 
are  painted;  and  salutations  are  made  to  them. 
The  whole  ceremony  reminds  us  of  that  observed 
on  St.  Anthony's  dav  at  Rome,  when  the  beasts 
are  sprinkled  with  hdty  water,  and  blessed  by 
faetM,  as  £Uii>t  b  Supplementaiy  quotes:— 


* Tet to  m»  ti^y  seemsd  erying,  aiatk aad alu! 
What'B  all  this  white  dAinatk  to  dsisiM  vnH  imif 
Thep  they're  brought  to  the  Pope,  aad  with  t|ni)a^ 

they're  kissed, 
And  receive  consecration  from  Sanctity's  fisi' 

GOP  GHAKDANA,  a  common  magneslan  eUy, 
used  by  Hindus  to  make  the  sectarian  muks  bo 
their  faces,  breasts,  and  arma.  Yaishnava  Hindu 
employ  a  white  earth  from  Dwarka,  ssid  to  be 
the  soil  of  a  pool  in  which  the  Gopi  drowoad 
themselves  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Kiithai. 
It  is  also  described  as  an  aluminoos  ydlow  earth, 
brought  from  the  Ganges  at  Haidwar,  and  osed 
to  mark  the  foreheads.  It  is  also  given  in  medi- 
cine.— Otn,  M$d.  Top,  p.  181.  ^  Tripnndni; 
Vibhutl 

GOPESWARA  and  Barahat  are  two  tewm  is 
Garhwal,  from  which  were  received  two  hieiiie 
tridents,  respecttvelj  31  and  16  feet  highj  with 
an  inscription  in  semi-barbarous  Sanskrit  without 
date.  In  the  m<we  recent  ioaoription  on  the  Qopei- 
wara  trident,  the  invocation  is  Anm  Svasti ;  and 
the  spot  is  called  sacred  to  Mahadefa.  Tbe 
tridents  are  precisely  of  the  form  of  the  tridest 
on  the  Indo-ccythic  coins,  with  the  axe  attached 
to  the  shaft  Tbe  oldest  inscriptions— which, 
however,  from  the  fonn  of  the  Deva  Nagari, 
cannot  be  before  the  7th  century— are  in  relief 
upon  the  shaft,  and  make  no  mention  of  Ifaha- 
deva  or  Hinduism  ;  but  the  more  recent  vt  esl 
into  the  trident,  which  must  have  been  takoi 
down  to  admit  of  the  inoiaonk  In  one  of  these  is 
the  Aum  and  the  name  of  Mahadeva,  which  had 
no  association  originally  with  tiie  tridents.— V.  B. 
Ab,  8oo.  ▼.  pp.  847  and  486. 

GOPHER  WOOD,  of  which  the  Hehiev  tfk 
was  built,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  wood  of 
Oupressus  sempervirens,  or  common  oy^ress.  Bot 
some  oommentators  have  supposed  this  tens  to 
be  squared  or  pUned  wood;  oti^  the  cedar,  otheit 
pitched  wood. 

GOPI  or  Gopin,  a  milkmaid,  a  herdwoB»B, 

gsnerally  applied  to  designate  tiie  herdwomen  of 
rindrabhan  or  Vrij,  the  native  eountry  of  KriakM, 
with  whom  Krishna  associated  whilo  a  yoaoc 
man.  Radha,  daughter  of  Nanda,  a  partoid 
chief,  was  Krishna's  flnt  and  favourite  love,  aid 
the  stories  of  his  Gopi  lile  ara  much  read  by  the 
Hindus.  It  is  said  that  on  mie  ooMsion,  whoa  the 
girte  went  to  bathe  m  the  river,  Krishna  itole 
away  their  clothes  from  off  the  river  bank;  tod 
up  to  the  present  day,  ih»  Yriima  women,  when 
they  go  to  bathe,  like  the  Gopi  of  old,  leaye 
behind  thdr  garments  on  the  steps  of  the  gitfti 
andmakearuiSi  tothe  water,  thusgivingaeoloiimg 
of  truth  to  the  story.  Gopini  are  the  Gopi  herd- 
women.  It  is  believed  that  the  Rssmaadih 
is  typical  of  the  zodiacal  phenomena,— that  the 
nine  Gopini  are  the  peraonifioations  ojf  the  Hoa* 
ragini,  uie  nine  nobleB  of  musio,  or  the  Noik 
rasa,  the  nine  panions,  excited  by  the  powon  d 
harmony.  There  is  much  in  the  Hindu  mytboiMf 
that  'is  ^founded  on  an  astronomiqal'basi^'-TiBiia 
that  perpetuates  the  early  VeSic  woTsh^^  <^  ^ 
elements  under  a  figurative  garb. — Tr,  ahd, 

Gopi-Nafha.  Sansk.  A  name  of  Jriahiu^ftj" 
Gopi,  the  wife  of  a  milkman,  and  Nat'ha,  9^  wd. 

GOPURA,  also  called  Oopuram,  a  gate,  a  tffW 
gat^ ;  in  Hindu  temple  architectare,  the  toirtf 
over  the  porch.  There  are  numaroos  b»o"" 
fully  Bcnlplured  gateways  attached  to  Iho  ht^ 
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templM  of  the  HindHB.  On  dayg  of  fesiiYalfl,  the 
fignres  of  the  deities  are  brought  out  of  the 
temples  thiough  the  Qopuram,  and  placed  in 
snuui  opea  temples  called  Ma^topa,  to  reoeiTe 
the  adoration  of  the  multitude. — Cofe.  MytK 

GOB,  PsBS.,  and  Gad'ha,  Hiin>.,  mean  the 
wild  ass ;  and  Bahram,  the  Varanes  of  the  Greeks, 
WHS  sarfiamed  Got  from  his  partiality  to  hunting 
that  animal.  Various  authorities  state  thatBahjraun 
Gor  entered  India  in  the  5th  century,  and  left 
progeny  by  a  princess  of  Eanonj. 

GOR,  a  celebrated  tribe,  amongst  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Chauhan  feudatories.  A  branch, 
until  latter  years,  held  Soopur,  and  about  nine 
lakhs  of  territory.  The  Gor  tribe  was  once 
respected  in  Rajasthan,  though  it  never  there 
attained  to  any  considerable  eminence.  The 
ancient  kings  of  Bengal  were  of  this  race,  and 
gave  their  name  to  the  capital,  Luknowti.  Colonel 
Tod  has  no  doubt  that  the  Gor  appanage  was 
west  of  the  Indus,  and  that  this  tribe  on  conver- 
non  became  the  Ghor.  Ferishta  writes  con- 
cerning the  proselytism  of  all  the  Afghan  tribes ; 
but  Colonel  Tod  is  of  opinion  that  the  Afghans 
are  converted  Jadoon  or  Yado,  not  Yahudi  or 
JewB.-^AnnaUofthe£hatH;  Tod's  Rajagthan. 

GORAH  BUNDAR  river  flows  between  lofty 
hills,  beautifully  wooded,  and  studded  here  and 
^ere  with  antique  ruins,  and  huge  masses  of  dark 
rock.  The  river  abounds  with  cro(X)diles. — 
Postans'  WesUrn  India^  i.  p.  179. 

GORAI.  HiNp.  A  clan  of  Rajputs  In  the 
Agra  district. — Wilaon, 

GORAKH  or  Gorakhnatha,  the  founder  of  the 
sect  of  Kan-phata  Jogi.  He  was  contemporary  of 
Kabir,  and  was  pemonally  known  to  him,  and, 
like  Kabir,  Gorakhnath  is  peculiarly  an  Oudh 
saint  The  chief  seat  of  his  teachings  was  at  the 
town  of  Gorakhpur,  named  after  him ;  and  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  numerous- sect  of  the  Jogi  or 
Kan-phata  Jogi,  who  in  Oudh,  in  1868,  numbered 
8642.  Gorakhnath's  teaching,  like  that  of  Raman- 
and,  wag  addressed  to  the  people,  and  his 
followers  may  be  of  any  caste.  His  chief  tenet 
was  the  possibility  of  acquiring  even  in  life  entire 
command  over  dementary  matter,  by  means  of 
certain  ascetic  practices.  This  state  is  called 
Yoga  or  Joga,  and  the  method  of  acquiring  it  is 
taught  by  the  Patau jala  school  of  philosophy. — 
J,  Charles  WilUajns;  OudK,  p.  121. 

GORAKHNATHA,  at  Gorakhpur,  is  a  temple, 
which,  acc(»diDg  to  local  tradition,  was  founded 
by  Siva,  in  the  second  of  Treta  age.  It  was  con- 
verted by  Ala-ud-Din  into  a  Mahomedan  mosque. 
It  was  subsequentlv  rebuilt  in  another  place,  Diit 
again  appropriated  by  Aurangzeb  to  the  Maho- 
medan religion,  but  subsequently  restored.  It  is 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  temples  of  the  Jogi 
seot —  WiUon.    See  Jogi  or  Yogi ;  Naga  Kuli. 

GORAKHPUR,  in  Ut.  26°  42'  N.,  long.  88°  28' 
£.,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rapti,  in  the 
N.W.  Provinces  of  British  India,  which  gives  its 
name  to  a  revenue  district  lying  between  lat.  26° 
6'  15"  and  27°  28'  25"  N.,  and  between  long.  83° 
T  and  84°  29'  E.,  with  an  area  of  4578  square 
miks,  and  a  population  in  1872  of  2,019,861 
persona.  Among  the  inferior  castes,  the  Ahir 
are  tiie  most  numerous,  numbering  242,388  souls ; 
but  the  Ohamars  nearly  equal  them,  with  a  total 
of210.10a  rnie  western  part  of  Kosala— that  is, 
G<MrakfapQi)*HSontiBaed  some  ts9>e  under  theCheru, 


Ikfter  other  portions  of  ihat  territory  had  fallen  mto 
the  hands  of  the  people  called  Gorkha  (hence 
Gorkhapur,  Gorakhpur?),  who  were  in  their  turn 
expelled  by  the  Tharu,  aJso  from  the  north.  The 
Tharu  have  left  numerous  monuments  in  Gorakh- 
pur, and  a  few  of  them  still  remain  in  the  district 
and  in  Mithila,  They  claim  to  be  of  the  family  of 
the  sun,  t.e.  the  Aryan,  but  are  said  to  have 
strongly-marked  Mongolian  features.  One  of  the 
rajas  of  this  dynasty  had  for  his  chief  priest  a 
man  named  Rasu,  of  the  impure  tribe  of  Musahar. 
In  Shahabad,  also,  the  most  numerous  of  the 
ancient  monuments  ore  ascribed  to  the  Cheru, 
and  it  is  traditionally  asserted  that  the  whole 
country  belonged  to  them  in  sovereignty.  Buch- 
anan suggests  they  were  princes  of  the  Sunaka 
family,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Gautama, 
about  the  6th  or  7th  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  Cheru  were  expelled  from  Shahabad, 
some  say  by  the  Savara  or  Sura,  some  say  by  a 
tribe  called  Hariha,  and  the  date  of  their  expul- 
sion is  conjectured  to  be  between  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Both  Cheru  and 
Savara  were  considered  by  the  Brahmans  of 
Shahabad  as  impure  or  M'hlechas,  but  the  Hariha 
are  reputed  good  Kshatriyas. 

The  overtiurow  of  the  Cheru  Iq  Mithila  and 
Maffadha  seems  to  have  been  complete.  Once 
lords  of  the  Gangetic  provinces,  they  are  now 
found  in  the  Sha^Eibad  and  Behar  districts  only, 
holding  the  meanest  oflices,  or  concealing  them- 
selves m  the  woods  skirting  the  hills  occupied  by 
their  cousins  the  Kharwar,  but  in  Palemau  they 
retained  till  a  recent  period  the  position  they 
had  lost  elsewhere.  They  invaded  that  country 
from  Rohtas,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Rajput  chiefs, 
the  ancestors  of  the  Thakurai  of  Kauka  and 
Chainpur,  drove  out  and  supplanted  a  Rajput 
raja  of  the  Rakshail  family,  who  retreated  into 
Siiguja,  and  established  himself  there.  It  is 
said  that  tiie  Palemau  population  then  con- 
sisted of  Kharwar,  Gond,  Mar,  Korwa,  Par- 
heya,  and  Kisans.  Of  these,  the  Kharwar  were 
the  people  of  most  oonaderation.  The  Cheru 
conciliated  them,  and  idlowed  them  to  remain  iu 
peaceful  possession  of  the  hill  tracts  bordering 
on  Siiguja ;  all  the  Cheru  of  note  who  assisted  in 
the  expedition  obtained  military  service  grants 
of  land,  which  they  still  retain.  It  is  popularly 
asserted  that  at  tiie  commencement  of  the  Ghent 
rule  in  Palemau  they  numbered  12,000  families, 
and  the  Kharwto  18,000 ;  and  if  an  individual  oi 
one  or  the  other  is  asked  to  what  tribe  he  belongs, 
he  will  say,  not  that  he  is  a  Cheru  or  a  Elharwar,  but 
that  he  belongs  to  the  12,000  or  to  the  18,000,  as 
the  case  m^  be.  The  Palemau  Cheru  now  live 
strictiy  as  Rajputs,  and  wear  the  poita  or  caste 
thread.  They  do  not,  however,  intermarry  with 
really  good  Rajput  families.  Intermannages 
between  Cheru  and  Kharwar  families  have  taken 
^\tioe.^I)ahon,Ethnol  of  Bengal,  126  ;  Imp.  Gax. 

GORA-LOG.  Hind.  Literally,  white  people ; 
a  term  applied  to  Europeans  by  natives  of  India, 
who  call  themselves  Kala-log,  or  black  people, 
also  Kala-admi,  black  man. 

GORAM,  a  group  of  three  isUmds  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  S.E.  oi  Goram  is  a  high  group, 
composed  of  raised  coral  reefs  800  or  400  feet, 
with  a  volcano  on  the  island  of  Teor,  whioh  broke 
forth  in  1659.  In  the  Goram  group,  at  Mano- 
wolko,  east  of  Cenun,  a  slight  infoaon  of  PHMian 
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on  a  mixture  of  Malay  and  Bagi  has  prodaoed 
a  good-looking  people.  The  Goram  people  are 
wholly  traders.  Every  year  they  Tisit  the  Tenimber, 
Ke,  and  Ara  Idands^  the  whole  K.W.  coast  of  N. 
Gainea  from  Oetanata  to  Salwatty,  and  the  islands 
of  Waigyu  and  Mysol.  They  also  extend  their 
voyages  to  Tidore,  Temate,  Banda,  and  Amboyna. 
Their  prahus  are  all  built  by  the  Ke  islanden,  who 
annually  torn  out  hundreds  of  neat  boate.  The 
Goram  people  trade  in  trepang,  medicinal  Mussoi 
bark,  wild  nutmegs,  and  tortoiseshell,  which  they 
sell  to  the  Bngi  traders  at  Oeram  Jjaut  and  Am. 
— IfflW.  ii.  pp.  53,  60 ;  Bikmore,  p.  248. 

GORAYAT.  HiKD.  The  village  watchman  of 
Hindustan.    See  Pasban« 

GORDI,  a  fine  race  of  Central  India.  Their 
features  and  manners  show  them  to  be  decidedly 
Aryan,  of  a  type  lees  alloyed  than  that  of  most 
castes.  The  old  remains  of  former  greatness,  so 
common  in  Central  India,  eapecially  the  curious 
cairns  and  stone  circles,  are  attributed  to  them. — 
Sir  G.  Campbell,  J.  R  S. 

GORDONIA  FIX)RIBUNDA.  WalL  The 
A-nan-pho  and  Thee^-va  of  the  Burmese.  A  con- 
spicuous tree  of  Monlmein,  Chappedong,  Tavoy, 
and  Martaban.  There  is  some  difference  be- 
tween the  Tavoy  and  Monlmein  trees;  that  of 
Moufanein  has  leaves  precisely  like  G.  obtusa,  with 
shallow  serrature,  but  the  leaves  of  the  Tavoy 
tree  are  quite  entire,  and  the  Burmese  have 
different  names  for  them.  The  compact  timbers 
of  Gordonia  floribunda  and  Gordonia  integrifolia 
are  called  itch-wood  by  the  Tavoyers,  from  the 
itchinff  which  the  chips  or  bark  occasion  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  skin.  The  timber  is 
used  for  house-posts,  and  for   rice  mortars. — 

MiUOH. 

GORDONIA  OBTUSA.     WalL 
Gordonia  parviflora,  W,  lU,  |  Nagotta,  NxiLaHBSBiXB. 

This  very  beautiful  tree  is  very  common  on  the 
Neilgherries,  the  Wynad,  and  throughout  the 
Western  Ghats  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  from 
2500  to  7500  feet  elevation.  Its  timber  is  white, 
with  a  straw  tint,  even-mined,  and  pleasant  to 
work,  and  not  unlike  beech.  It  is  very  generally 
in  use  for  planks,  doors,  rafters,  and  beams,  but 
warps  if  not  well  seasoned. — Beddome,  FL  Sylv, 

GORDONIA  SPECIOSA.  Thw.  Garria  spe- 
ciosa,  Gardn,  A  large  tree,  40  to  60  feet  high, 
rather  uncommon,  in  damp  forests  of  the  central 
province  of  Ceylon  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet 
and  upwards. — Thw,  En.  PL  ZeyL  i.  p.  40. 

GORDONIA  WALLICHII  is;  a  common  tree 
in  the  Eastern  Himalaya  and  in  Sikkim;  much 
prized  for  ploughshares  and  other  purposes  re- 
quiring a  iMurd  wood.  It  is  the  Sing-brang-kun 
of  the  Lepcha,  and  in  Sikkim  ascends  to  4000 
feet.  Oaks  at  this  elevation  occur  as  solitary 
trees,  of  species  different  from  those  of  Dariiling. 
There  are  three  or  four  oaks  with  a  cup-shap^ 
involucre,  and  three  with  spinous  involucres 
enclosing  an  eatable  sweet  nut ;  these  generally 
grow  on  dry  dayey  soil.  Gordonia  WdJichii  is 
an  erect  and  singularly  handsome  tree.  It  ascends 
4000  feet  on  the  mountains.  In  very  dry  soils  it 
is  replaced  by  sal  (Yateria  robosta),  and  more 
rarely  by  the  Pinus  longifolia. — J,  As,  Soc.  Bengal, 
No.  xxix.  p.  425 ;  Hooker,  Him,  Jour,  i.  p.  157. 

GORDCfinA  ZEYLANIGA.     Wight 
Vt.  a,  lanoeoUta.         i         Var.  6.  elliptioa. 

Grows  in  forests  of  the  central  province  of 
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Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  4000  to  7000  l^t— 
Thw,  ZeyL  i.  p.  40. 

GORGARI.  HiKD.  InChQtiaNagpor,aroethod 
of  settlinff  village  boundaiydi^tes.  The  watch- 
men of  the  two  villages  are  buned  up  to  the  waist 
in  two  holes,  and  whoever  h<^ds  out  longest  is 
the  victor. — W. 

GORGHEN,  a  river  which  rises  in  Kordisfean, 
and,  after  a  course  of  120  mUes,  falh  into  the 
Caspian.  The  Yomnt  Turkoman  occupy  its  valley. 
-^ColUtt,  Khiva  (C.  Asia). 

GORI,  a  dynasty  that  ruled  at  Mandu,  in 
Malwa. 

Saltan  Dilawar  governed  the  pnmnee  from    A.D.  1387 

bnt  aatomed  independence       •        .        •        .  1401 

Sultan  Hoahang  Gori, 1405 

GbazniKhan, 14S2 

Uahmud  Khan,  oontemponuy  of  Bana  Khombo 

ofChittore, 1435 

Ghaias-adDin 14S9 

Mabmudu., 1613 

Malwa  inooiporated  with  Gnjerat,  li5S4 

Malwa  annexed  by  Akbar, IfiGB 

GORI  WAR,  an  agricultural  tribe  in  the  Nortfaetn 
Circars. 

GOR-KHAR,  or  wild  ass,  Equus  onager,  has 
be^  often  confounded  with  the  Kiang  or  wild 
horse,  E.  hemicmus ;  it  inhabits  diiefly  the  rather 
hilly  districts  of  Baluchistan,  part  of  the  sandy 
plains  of  Sind ;  and  another  anunal  is  to  be  found 
to  the  westward  of  Baluchistan,  in  Persia,  which 
is  called  Kulan  (Equus  hemippus).  Dr.  Berth 
has  mentioned  that,  according  to  the  description 
given  to  him,  he  thinks  the  asses  he  saw  in  Africa 
identical  with  the  Gor-khar,  or  wild  asses  of  Sind 
and  Baluchistan.  The  Gor-khar  is  also  catted 
Khar-guddha.  Though  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Sind  desert,  it  most  abounds  in  the  southern 
part,  about  Dhat,  and  the  deep  roo&  which 
extends  from  Barnudr  to  Bankasirr  and  Buliaii, 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  Great  Rnnn  or  Salt 
Desert— 2W«  Rajasthan,  ii.  p.  828.    See  Kiang. 

GORO  WA,  a  Hindu  caste  who  wear  the  janava, 
yotnai,  poitm,  Sansc,  and  daim  to  have  a  gotra. 
They  are  styled  saiva  Brahmana.  They  wonidp 
the  lingam  as  Siva  or  Mahadeo.  They  are 
engaged  in  all  civil  avocations,  and  as  agrionl- 
turists;  are  never  soldiery.  They  are  of  a  bamboo- 
yellow  colour,  and  are  barly  men.  They  do  not 
know  where  they  came  from,  but  reside  in  the 
Western  Dekhan.    Qu.  Gurao  ? 

GOROWLI,  a  feudatory  chieftaincy  in  Bondd- 
khand,  with  an  area  of  50  square  miles,  a  popula- 
tion of  5000  souls,  and  a  revenue  of  Rs.  15,000. 

GORRE  CHIMIDI.  Tel.  Andiogn^ihis  eehi- 
oides,  Neen.  The  name  means  sheep%  mueos, 
the  whole  plant  being  very  viscoaa.  Gotre 
pentika,  Leea,  sp.,  signiles  sheep^s  droppings. 

GOSAIN,  GoswamL  From  Go,  Sansk.,  sense 
or  passion,  and  Sen,  mastor.  One  who  maeten 
or  restrains  his  passions;  modified  vemacolariy, 
as  Gosain.  Sects  of  Hindus^  whose  disciples 
are  styled  Goeami^  Sami,  Swami,  Gonli,  Gosavi, 
Gosayi,  etc.  A  religious  mendicant  in  genersL 
As  a  special  name,  it  is  applied  to  very  Afferent 
classes  of  persons,  identified  only  by  their  p>ofes» 
ing  a  rehgious  and  mendicant  life.  Tlw  most 
respectable  are  the  reputed  descendantB  ^wiftiiallf 
of  Sankaracharya.  of  whom  there  are  ten  chief 
branches,  and  woo  are  thenoe  also  called  the 
Daa-nami,  or  ten-named  Goeains,  attaching  to  the 
ordinary  Hinda  appellatioQ  one  of  the 
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Tirtba,  or  shrine ;  Asrama,  an  order ;  Vana  and 
Aranya,  a  wood :  Saraswati,  the  goddess  of  elo- 
qnenoe;  Bharati,  the  goddess  of  speech;  Pari, 
a  city ;  Giri  and  Parvata,  a  hill ;  Sagara,  the 
ocean ; — as  Awanda-gir,  Vidyananya,  Puran-gir, 
Rama-asrama.  These,  although  they  are  occa- 
aianally  vagrants,  are  usually  assembled  in  maths, 
or  conTentnal  residences  under  a  superior.  Some 
of  their  establishments  are  liberally  endowed,  and 
of  great  reputed  sanctity,  particularly  tiiat  of 
Sringeri  in  the  Western  Ghats,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Tungabhadra,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Sankara  himselJP.  Individaals  of  the  three 
pure  castes  are  admissible,  and  in  some  cases 
budras  also ;  but  as  they  profess  celibacy,  their 
numbers  are  in  part  recruited  by  the  purchase  or 
adoption  of  boys  at  an  early  age. 

The  Das-nami  Gosains  worship  preferentially 
Siva,  of  whom  Sankara  is  said  to  have  been  an 
avatara,  but  many  have  been  distinguished  as 
advocates  of  the  Yedanta  doctrines.  One  division 
of  them,  termed  Atits,  differs  from  the  more  rigid 
Dandi  Grosaios,  in  following  secular  pursuits  as 
traders  and  ministrant  priests  of  temples.  Some 
of  them  marry  and  settle,  when  they  are  termed 
Samyogi  or  Gharbhari.  These  Gosains,  although 
met  with  in  Upper  India,  are  most  numerous  and 
influential  in  the  south. 

In  Hindustan  the  term  is  more  correctly  applied 
to  two  different  classes,  both  worshippers  of 
Vishnu, — ^the  Gosains  of  Gokul,  who  are  descended 
from  Yalabhacharya,  and,  although  religious  cha- 
racters, are  allowed  to  marry  and  follow  secular 
pursuits ;  and  the  Gosains  of  Bengal,  who  are  the 
disciples  of  Chaitanya,  a  native  of  Bengal,  who 
instituted  a  new  form  of  Vaishnava  worship  at 
the  end  of  the  15th  century.  Thev  also  marry, 
and,  like  the  Gokulashta,  lead  domestic  and 
respectable  lives.  The  term  is  also  applied  loosely 
to  mere  vagrants,  some  of  whom  wandered  about 
f  ormerfy  in  aimed  gangs,  and  levied  contributions 
forcibly  on  the  vil^ges,  plundered  them ;  or  now, 
coming  singly  or  in  smaU  bodies,  extort  money  by 
inflicting  disgusting  tortures  upon  themselves; 
these  sometimes  go  naked. 

Gosavin,  female  Goaain,  Mahr.,  one  who,  on 
arriving  at  years  of  discretion,  adopts  a  life  of 
continence  and  mendicancy. 

Dauri  Gosavi,  Maur.,  a  class  of  religious  vag- 
rants said  to  be  disdples  of  Gorakhnath,  in  which 
case  they  are  not  properly  Gosains  but  Jo^. 
They  sing  hymns  in  honour  of  Bhairava,  playing 
on  the  daura,  or  a  small  drum  shaped  like  an 
hour-glass,  whence  their  name  Dauri,  a  player  on 
thediuira. 

The  ceremony  observed  at  the  initiation  of  a 
Gosain  is  as  foUowa.  The  candidate  is  ffenerally 
a  boy,  but  may  be  an  adult  At  the  Siva-ratri 
festival  (in  honour  of  Siva),  water  brought  from 
a  tank,  in  which  an  image  of  the  god  has  been 
dgpoeited,  is  applied  to  the  head  of  the  novitiate, 
which  is  thereupon  shaved.  The  guru,  or  spiri- 
tual guide,  whispers  to  the  disciple  a  mantra  or 
sacared  text.  In  honour  of  the  event,  all  the 
Grosains  in  the  neighbourhood  assemble  together, 
and  give  tiieir  new  member  their  blessing ;  and  a 
sweetmeat  called  laddu,  made  very  large,  is  dis- 
tributed amongst  them.  The  novitiate  is  now 
regarded  as  a  Gosain ;  but  he  does  not  become 
a  perfect  one  until  the  Vijaiya  Hom  has  been  per- 
formed, at  irhich  a  Gosain  famous  fpr  religion 


and  learning  gives  him  the  original  mantra  of 
Siva.  The  ceremony  gencnradly  occupies  three 
days  in  Benares.  On  the  first  day  the  Gosain  is 
again  shaved,  leaving  a  tuft  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  called  in  Hinm  Chundi,  but  in  Sanskrit 
Shikha.  For  that  day  he  is  considered  to  be  a 
Brahman,  and  is  obliged  to  beg  at  a  few  houses. 
On  the  second  day  he  is  held  to  be  a  Brahma- 
charya,  and  wears  coloured  garments,  and  also  the 
janeo  or  sacred  cord.  On  the  third  day  the  janeo 
is  taken  from  him,  and  the  chundi  is  out  off. 
The  mantra  of  Siva  is  made  known  to  him,  and 
also  the  Rudri  Gayatri  (not  the  usual  one  daily 
pronounced  by  Brahmans).  He  is  now  a  fuU 
Gosain  or  Wan-Parast,  is  removed  from  otiier 
persons,  and  abandons  the  secular  world.  Hence- 
forth he  is  bound  to  observe  all  the  tenets  oi  the 
Gosains.  The  complete  Gosains  who  have  per* 
formed  the  ceremony  of  Vijaiya  Hom  are  celibates. 
It  is  customary,  therefore,  for  men  not  to  perform 
it  until  they  are  forty  or  fifty  vears  of  age,  as  it 
involves  the  abandonment  of  their  wives  and 
families.  Gosains  will  eat  food  in  the  houses  of 
Brahmans  and  Rajputs  only.  At  death  their 
bodies  are  not  burned,  but  are  either  buried  or 
thrown  into  the  Ganges. 

The  Vaishnava  Gosai  observe  none  of  the 
Hindu  festivals  except  those  of  Krishna ;  but  the 
anniversaries  of  the  deaths  of  their  founders  are 
observed  as  such.  They  do  not,  says  Mr.  Ward, 
reject  the  mythology  or  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Hindus,  but  they  believe  that  those  of  Hari 
(Krishna)  only  are  necessary.  On  the  nights  of 
their  festivals,  the  initiating  incantation  may  be 
heard  resounding  through  the  stiUneas  of  the 
night:  'Hari,  Krishna;  Sari,  Krishna;  Krishna, 
Knshna;  Hari,  Hari;  Hari,  Ram;  Hari,  Ram; 
Ram,  Run,  Hari,  Hari  I  * 

In  Northern  India,  the  Vaishnava  Gosain  wor- 
shippers of  Vishnu,  called  Crokul  Grosai,  followers 
of    Yalabhacharya,  marry  and  follow  religious 

Sursuits;  and  in  Bengal,  Gosai  who  follow  the 
octrines  of  Chaitanya  also  marry. 

Vaishnava  Byragi  and  Saiva  Gosain  have  occa- 
sionally come  in  conflict,  and  at  Hardwar,  on  the 
Ganges,  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage,  soldiers 
of  the  Bengal  army  had  to  keep  the  peace,  long 
after  a  ba&e  that  occurred,  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  centiuv,  in  which  they  fought  almost 
to  extirpation.  The  descendants  of  mtyananda 
are  Gosains  of  Khurdah.  The  descendantB  of 
Adwaita  are  Gosains  of  Santipur,  and  there  the 
principal  idol  is  Shamchand.  But  one-third  of 
the  people  of  &uitipur  are  Vaishnava. 

The  Gosai  of  Guierat  worship  Siva.  They  wear 
orange-tawny  dothes,  and  the  tilak  or  sectarian 
mark  upon  their  foreheads  is  horizontal. 

The  priests  of  Eklinga  are  Gosain  or  Goswami. 
The  hign  priest  and  hu  order  are  ceHbates,  and 
the  office  is  continued  by  adopted  disciples.  Of 
such  spnitual  descents  they  calculated  64  since  the 
sage  Harita,  whose  beneoiction  obtained  for  the 
Gdilot  Rajput  the  sovereicnty  of  Chittore  when 
driven  from  Sanrashtra  by  the  Parthians.  A 
numerous  class  of  Gosains  have  adopted  celibacjT) 
who  yet  follow  secular  employments  both  m 
commerce  and  arms.  The  mercantile  Gosains 
are  amongst  the  richest  individuals  in  India,  and 
at  Udaipur  were  thus  useful  when  the  Mahrattas 
demanded  a  war  contribution,  as  their  privileged 
character  did  not  prevent  their  being  offered  and 
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taken  as  hostages  for  its  payment.  Qosains  who  i 
profess  arms,  partake  of  the  character  of  the  | 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  They  live  in 
monasterieB  scattered  over  the  country,  possess 
lands,  and  beg,  or  serve  for  pay  when  called 
upon.  As  defensive  soldiers,  tbey  are  good  Siva, 
their  patron,  is  the  god  of  war,  and,  like  him,  they 
make  great  use  of  intoxicating  herbs,  and  even  of 
ppiritaous  liquors.  Mcwar  could  always  muster 
many  hundreds  of  the  Kanp'hat  Jogi,  or  *  split-ear 
asccties,'  so  called  from  the  habit  of  piercing  the 
ear,  and  placing  therein  a  ring  of  the  conch  shell, 
which  is  their  battle -trumpet.  The  poet  Ghand 
gives  an  animated  description  of  the  body-guard 
of  the  king  of  Kanouj,  which  was  composed  of 
these  monastic  warriors.  The  Kana  of  Mewar,  as 
the  diwan  or  vicegerent  of  Siva,  when  he  visits 
the  temple,  supersedes  tlie  high  priest  of  Eklinga 
in  lus  duties,  and  performs  the  ceremonies.  The 
shrine  ci  Eklinga  is  endowed  with  twenty-four 
large  villages  from  the  fisc,  besides  parcels  of  land 
from  tiie  chieftains.— -Tot/'*  Rajasthan;  Tr.  of 
Hind. ;  Cole.  Myth  Hind. ;  Hammala,  Hindu 
Annals/n.  pp.812;  Elliot,  Sup.;  Wilson'i  Glo8- 
mry ;  SUrrinq'a  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castei^  p.  267. 

GOSHA.  Hind.  Concealed.  AGosha  woman 
means  a  woman  who  carries  out  the  Mahomedan 
law  of  concealing  herself  from  the  sight  of  men, 
except  certain  near  relatives.  Many  Hindu 
women,  however,  follow  this  rule.  A  Mahome- 
dan ascetic  is  called  a  Gosha  Nashm,  who  has 
withdrawn  from  the  world  and  become  an  ascetic, 
or  who  lives  a  recluse  life.  It  means  sitting  in  a 
comer ;  and  the  term  is  applied  to  a  woman  of 
rank  or  respectabilify,  though  the  term  for  her  is 
properly  Gosha,  or  rarda,  Nashin. 

GOSHOO.  HiHt>.  Gold  thread  used  to  em- 
broider caps. 

G08SYPIUM,  cotton  plant 
QoMypion,  ....  Gb.  I  KarpaM,      .    .    .  Sansk. 
Kapaa  ka  jhar,     .   Hind.    Punji,      ....     TaM. 
Oarbasiis,     ....  Lat.  |  Patti  chettu,    .    .      Til. 

The  genus  Gossypium,  belonging  to  the  nattural 
order  Salvac^iB  and  its  species,  from  the  hair  or 
wool  which  surrounds  their  seeds,  are,  next  to 
food  plimts,  the  roost  important  of  the  vegetable 
Idngdom.  Taking  the  population  of  British  India 
and  allied  states  at  250  millions,  and  allowing 
10  voonds  of  raw  cotton  per  man  annually,  the 
proauoe  and  yield  of  this  plant  annuaUy  exported 
may  be  taken  at  about  22  million  cwt.  There  are 
several  recognised  species.  De  GandoUe  admits 
18,  And  notices  others.  Two  others  were  described 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  one  by  Rosusch,  and  another  in 
ihe  Flore  de  Sen^mbie.  Of  varieties,  Mr.  Bennett 
says  that  he  knows  more  than  one  hundred  kinds, 
and  they  appear  to  him  never  ending.  Dr.  Roylg 
was  of  opinion  that  the  species  may  be  reduced  to 
G.  Pemviannm  (G.  aotaninatum),  G.  Indicum  (G. 
herbaoeumX  G.  arborenm,  and  G.  Barbadense. 
Baion  Fred,  von  Mueller  (1880)  notices  as  species 
— ><9r.  arboreom,  Linn.,  the  tree  cotton ;  G.  Bar- 
badense, Linn.,  West  India  or  Sea  Island  ooiton^ 
with  its  tall  Egyptian  variety  called  Bamia  cotton  ^ 
G.  birsntom,  Z.,  upland  or  short-staple  cotton  j 
G.  leUgiosom,  Linn.  (G.  Peruvianum,  CavanX 
kidney  coitmiy  Peruvian  or  Braeilian  ootton;  G« 
Taitensa.  Parlaior^  (G.  religiosum,  Banks  and 
Sbtoiufer),  and  G<  tomentoBum,  NuUal  (G.  Soadvi* 
isDse,  Parlatofi,  Q.  mligiosam,  A*  Gray). 

The(reten  be  no  doubt  tiia»  th^  oottoa  pUot  is 


indigenoQs  in  America,  and  the  q>eci£s  of  tbe  old 
world  appear  to  be  Indian  and  Chinese.  Gk>th 
manufactured  from  cotton  has  been  brooght  from 
the  tombs  of  Peru  ;  and  cotton  seeds  hare  be«i 
obtained  by  Rosselini  from  the  monnmenta  of 
Thebes.  The  Sanskrit  name  Karpasa  baa  beoi 
taken  into  different  tongues.  The  Hebrew 
word  E[arpas  of  the  book  of  Esther  ^L  6)  and  the 
Latin  Garbasus  are  derived  from  it;  and  the 
Karpasus  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  of  Arrian 
has  been  rendered  by  Dr.  Vincent  fine  moalin. 
Pliny  (Hb.  xix.  c.  1)  mentions. the  cultivation  in 
Upper  Egypt  of  a  small  shrub,  called  by  some 
GoBsyiHon^  by  others  XyIod,  bearing  frait  like  a 
nut,  from  the  interior  of  which  a  kind  of  wool  is 
produced.  The  species  of  the  cotton  ptoat  grow 
m  the  warm  tropical  regions  of  America  and  Asia, 
but  they  are  likewiM  extra-tropical ;  and  Baron 
Humboldt  mentions  having  seen  it  growing  at 
5500  feet  in  Mexico,  and  9(KK)  feet  of  elevation  m 
the  equinoctial  Andes.  It  is  largely  grown  in 
China.  Dr.  Royle  mentions  that  it  is  cultivaled 
in  small  quantities  at  4000  feet  of  devatioa  in 
'^(f  N.  in  the  Himalaya ;  and  Dr.  Stewart  teUs  us 
that  it  is  grown  in  many  places  all  over  the 
Pan  jab  as  a  hot- weather  crop,  ripening  up  to 
Chnstmas,  and  that  it  is  cultivated  up  to  the 
Kashmir  valley  (5000  feet),  but  the  quality  does 
not  appear  first  rate. — Roxh.;  Dr,  Stewarts  P. 
PL  p.  27  ;  ClMhom,  Report,  Br.  Ass.;  Eng.  Cyc.; 
Royle,  Prod.  Res.  of  Ind.;  Von  Mueller. 

GGSSYPIUM    ACUMINATUM.    RmA.     The 
Brazil  or  Pemambuco  cotton. 
Wa-ka-la«    .    •    •  BuBif .  |  ^midi  patti,     .    .    Tkl. 

This  species  is  indigenous,  growing  in  the 
mountains  of  Bengal  and  in  Malaoea.  It  is  not 
cnltivated ;  bnt  as  the  wool  is  separated  easily 
from  Ihe  seeds,  it  is  very  dorirable  to  make  trial 
of  it  in  agriculture. — Roxb.;  Royle  ;  VoigL. 

GGSSYPIUM  ARBGREUM.  Linn.  This  tall 
perennial  species,  Nu  wa,  Bdbh.,  tree  cotton,  is 
found  in  Celebes  and  in  every  part  of  India.  It  is 
noticed  among  lists  of  tiie  plants  of  Arabia,  md 
also  of  Egypt.  It  is  the  New  Grleans  ootUn  (G. 
sanguineum,  Hassk.\  According  to  Dr.  Wight, 
almost  the  only  distinction  between  G.  religiosom 
and  G.  arboreum  is  that  the  former  has  a  yeOow 
and  the  latter  a  purple  flower. — Eng.  Cye. ;  W.  Ic. 

GGSSYPIUM  BARBADENSE.    Xt»n.,  lto±6. 
G.  viiifoUam,  CavamdUs. 

This  cotton  plant,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
is  cultivated  in  Inaia.  It  is  called  Barbadoes, 
Bourbon,  Sea  Island,  West  India,  long-sttmled, 
Upland  Georgian,  and  short-stapled  cotton.  Swan 
described  this  species  as  extensively  cultivated  is 
the  West  Indiea  It  is  also  on6  of  the  cnltivated 
cottons  of  Egypt.  M.  Delchevalerie  has  noticed 
a  new  and  almost  branehleite  tall  phuit,  exceedingly 
prolific,  raised  in  Esypt,  eallea  Bamla  eottoo, 
which  Sir  Joseph  Hooket  considers  to  be  a  rsriety 
of  G.  Barbadensa  It  is  more  than  probable  tbst 
the  Sea  Island  or  long-staple  cotton  is  a  vttie^  of 
this  speNcies,  as  its  seeds  agree  in  dharacter.  Man 
than  this  it  is  not  possible  to  say. — W.  JIL;  JSoyfei 
///.;  Roxb.;  Voigt;  Eng.  Cye.;  F.  Mvdkr. 

GGSSYPIUM  HERBACEUM,  L.;  Rnxh.;  If. 
Ic.  in.;  Royle., 
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Bomold,.  .  .  .  Da5. 
KletooOy  BooRtWdly  •  Dcr • 
Oetmi,    i    i    •    t   «  A 


GOSSYPIUM  HIRSUTUM. 


GOTRA. 


Katiun,  BftomwoUfi,  GsR. 
Boubaki,  .  «  .  .  Ob. 
Xapu,  Root.  .  .  Hind. 
Ootone,  Bombflgia,  .  It. 
Pftinttii  .  .  .  MhtEAt. 
Koboag,  •  .  MoNOOLiA. 
PunbBh,  .  .  •  .  Pbbb. 
Var»  A.  PftqcMieiMe;  0. 
r,  Ohinenae,  Cbina  cotton; 
CaWni)ore  and  Doab  cotton. 


Algodno,  Akodeiroy  Port. 
Chlopts  chaieja,  .  Hub. 
Kari)asa,  Karpasi,  Sansk. 

Algodon, Bp. 

Bomull,  <  .  .  .  Sw. 
Van  panti,  Paritti^  Tam. 
Patti,  Karpaaamu,  Tbl. 
Berarense,  Berar  cotton ; 
var,  i.    Gawnporeense, 


This  species  grows  in  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
in  Hindustan,  Sind,  Kabul,  Bengal,  tbe  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  tbe  Arcbipelago.  It  is  grown  as 
a  hot-weatber  crop  in  many  places  all  oyer  tbe 
Pan  jab,  ripening  up  to  Obristmas,  and  is  cul- 
tivated up  to  tbe  Kasbmir  valley  (5000  feet),  but 
the  quality  does  not  seem  to  be  firat  rate«  It  bas 
larffe  sulpbur-yellow  flowers,  witb  a  dark  blood- 
red  eye,  and  fruits  nearly  all  the  year  through. — 
Stewart  f  Voigt, 

QOSSYPiUM  HIRSUTUM.  Swarz.  This  is 
tbe  green-seeded,  short-staple,  and  upland  cotton 
of  America,  and  French  cotton  of  the  W.  Indies. 
Shrubby,  about  6  feet  high ;  youuff  pods  very 
hairy.  This  species  is  cultivated  in  Jamaica  and 
the  East  Indies,  according  to  Bwarz. — Eng.  Cyc; 
Jioxb. 

GOSSYPIUM  RELIGIOSUM.    Linn. 
O.  Ftarttviamun,  CavanK 

Thk  is  called  kidney,  Peruvian,  Brazilian,  and 
Nankin  ootlon.  Tbere  is  considerable  confusion 
with  respeet  to  the  species  whieh  should  be  called 
O.  feUgiosonL  Tbe  diatinguisbing  characteristic 
of  what  lA  conaidered  such  at  present,  is  the  having 
lawny-oolottTed  instead  of  white  wool  Tbere  are, 
howevw,  at  least  two  distinct  localities  for  this  kind 
of  cotton,  one  Siam,  ihe  other  China.  From  the 
latter  country  it  was  introduced  both  into  India 
and  America,  under  the  name  of  Nankin  cotton. 
Dr.  Royle  is  ol  qyinion  that  two  distinct  species 
yield  tawnv  -  oolonred  cotton,— one  with  small 
Telvety-looking  leaves,  and  much  dotted  in  every 
pari,  of  which  he  had  seen  specimens  from  Macao, 
Tahiti,  and  Gkijerat ;  the  other  is  a  much  larger 

Slatit,  with  the  general  af>pear«noe  and  leaves  of 
L  Barbftdenae,  of  which  there  are  specimens  in 
the  Sast  Indian  Herbarium.  Mr.  Wilkinson  also 
brought  specimens  from  Egypt  of  a  rather  tawny- 
eolonred  cotton,  with  brownish  seed,  free  from 
inr,  whieh  he  says  is  tbere  called  Gotuu  Hindi. 
'^Bombay  Prodnetif  Eng.  Cycf  Voigt;  Eoxh. 

G06TANI  DRAKSHA,  Sansk.  ;  also  Gostani 

chettd,  TtL.  Yitia  vinifera,  Linn.;  also  Hatahnra. 

The  purple  grape,  whioh  is  of  elongated  shape  like 

a  eofw's  teat,  in  Sanskrit  Gostani. 

GOSWAMI,  a  uune  of  the  Gosain,  from  Go, 

and  Swand,  master,  one  who  controls  his 


GOT.  Hind.  A  family,  a  race ;  a  family  of 
Brahmans,  bearing  the  oomoHm  name  of  some 
aaeieiit  rishi  or  sage,  their  supposed  progenitor  or 
primitive  spiritual  head.  Tbe  term  is  also  applied 
to  any  branch  or  subdivision  of  a  tribe  or  caste, 
and  also  to  a  caste  collectively. ---^/^toi.   See  Gotra. 

GOTA.  HlND«  Harrow  gold  kuse ;  silver  Uice 
isSafedgota. 

GOTA-CHOBI.  Bum.  A  piece  of  wood  cut 
to  an  edg^  «sed  in  polishing  leatiier. 

GOT^A,  a  name  d  Sakya  Sinba,  applied  to 
late  after  his  death,  wbeti  he  had  become  a 
BmMm.  It  is  hythienime  that  he  is  usually  knoim 
in  Bvma.    Also  written  Godama)  Gandanuk. 
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GOTAMA,  founder  of  the  l^ya  Boheol  of 
philosophy.  He  is  called  also  Satananda,  also 
frequently  Gautama.  He  was  author  of  a  Dharma- 
sas^  or  law  book. — Dowmh, 
-  GOTAMA  SWAMI,  a  Brahman  of  the  Gautatna 
family,  whose  personal  name  was  Indra-Bhuti.  He 
beoanie  a  disciple  of  Mahavira,  often  represented  in 
Jaina  sculptures,  especially  in  Ejirnatioa,  and  on 
the  Malabar  coast.  A  statue  at  Sravana  Belgola 
in  Mysore  is  56^  feet  in  height ;  another  at  Yenur 
is  about  8o  feet ;  one  at  Karkala,  24  miles  west  of 
Yenur,  is  41^  feet  high.  An  inscription  is  on  the 
last    See  Hoisahi. 

GOTE.  HiKD.  Presents  given  at  the  birth  of 
a  child. 

GOTHI,  the  high  priest  of  a  Jaina  temple^ 

GOTHIC,  a  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  stock 
of  languages.  The  Goths  consulted  the  heart  of 
victims ;  had  oracles,  had  sybils ;  had  a  Venus  in 
Friya,  and  ParccB  in  the  Valkyrie. 

GOTRA.  Sansk.  A  hurdle,  a  pen,  a  fold,  a 
tribe.  Professor  Wilson  explains  the  term  Gotra 
as  meaning  a  family,  lineage,  relationship  by 
descent  from  a  common  ancestor  of  the  same 
name,  or  from  some  saint,  or  regard  him  as  their 
primitire  spuitual  head,  and  whose  designaiioh 
they  bear,  as  the  Bharadwaja- gotra,  Kiuiyapa- 
gotra,  Sandibra-gotra,  etc.  In  vol.  iL  p,  12,  of 
me  Hindu  lAieatre,  Professor  Wilson  says  it  is 
asserted  that  thirteen  Gotra  or  families  of  BrahmAns 
owe  their  origin  to  as  many  divine  sages  called 
after  their  nam&  Kasyapa  (Kusip)  is  one  of  the 
number.  The  Aswalayana  Sutra  of  the  Bia  Veda 
contains  ihe  enumeration  of  the  Gotra,  and  their 
subdivisions,  but  in  a  very  involved  and  uniii- 
telligible  style.  The  popular  enumeration  of  them, 
however,  is  not  uncommon ;  but  it  is  nearlv,  if 
not  whoUv,  oonfined  to  the  south  of  India,  where 
several  of  the  reputed  representatives  of  these 
tribes  yet  exist.  Throughout  the  entire  Peninsula 
every  Brahman  claims  ms  own  Got ;  every  mar- 
riage is  regulated  by  the  Got,  knd  no  Bnhman 
marries  into  his  own  Got  Gotra,  Yansa,  Varna, 
Paksha,  and  Gana  are  all  used,  in  a  similar  sense, 
to  indicate  the  hirser  as  well  as  the  smaller  families 
descended  from  Uie  eight  rishi.  The  care  taken 
by  all  Brahmans  in  the  S.  of  the  Peninsula  in 
making  their  marriage  selections,  justifies  the 
condiSon  that  the  genealogical  lists  of  the  Brah- 
mans at  the  present  oay  furnish  ill  their  general 
outlines  a  correct  account  of  the  priestly  mmilies 
of  the  Hindus.  The  eight  rishi  have  eight  Gotra, 
which  are  subdivided  into  49  Gotra,  and  thesd  49 
into  a  still  larger  number  of  families.  In  eemmon 
parlance,  Got  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  mo^ 
dassical  Gotra  of  Wilson's  GkMssary.  Piope^, 
these  only  are  Got  which  bear  tbe  name  of  somfe 
rishi  proppsnitor,  as  Sandilya,  Bbaradwaja  Vas< 
ishVha,  £ieyapa ;  but  it  bas  beeome  the  custom  to 
call  each  subdivision  of  a  tribe  a  Got,  and,  acooidmg 
to  the  Nimye  Sind,  there  are  no  less  than  ten 
thousand.  Early  genealogies  ol  the  Rajputs  fre-^ 
quently  exhibit  them  as  abandoning  their  martial 
habits,  and  establishiDg  rdigious  sects  or  Gotra. 
Thus  Reh  was  the  fourth  son  of  Proorwa,  of  the 
Luniir  race ;  from  him,  in  the  fifteenth  generatioD^ 
was  Harita,  who  with  his  eight  brothers  took  the 
office  of  religion^  and  established  the  Kaumka 
Gotra,  a  tribe  of  Brahmans.  According  to  Cokmel 
Tod^  both  Got  and  Kaup  denote  a  dan,  and  in 
Rajputana  ite  snlNtiviflions  hhve  the  patronymic 


GOTTI  GADDA- 


GOUR. 


terminiitiDg  with  the  syllable  ote,  awnt,  aote,  in 
the  lue  (yf  which  euphony  alone  is  the  guide:  thus, 
Soktawut.  sons  of  Sukta ;  Kunnasote,  sons  of 
Kuima ;  MairawutorMairote,  mountaineers,  sons 
of  the  mountain. — EUiot ;  WiUton's  Hin,  Theatre  ; 
Wilson^B  Glossary, 

GOrri  GADDA.  Tel.  Spaihium  Ghinense, 
Lonr,^  sjn.  of  Auonogeton  monostachys,  Linn, 
The  roots  are  much  prized  as  food  by  the  Yanadi 

GOU-CHUNA  or  Go-chunee  is  a  field  of  wheat 
and  chuna,  or  Cicer  arietinum,  sown  together.  The 
practioe  of  sowing  culmiferous  and  l^uminous 
plants  together  is  advantageous  to  the  land  as 
well  as  to  the  crop.  Dew  readily  forms  on  the 
leaves  of  the  chunai  which  would  not  form  on  the 
wheat,  and  this  in  seasons  of  drought  is  often  the 
means  of  preeerying  both  crops.  Agriculturists 
in  Europe  sow  dorer  with  barley,  flax,  and  oats, 
and  Lent-oom. — EUiot 

GOUGH,  HUGH,  Viscount,  bom  in  1779,  was 
the  son  of  Geor^  Gough,  Esq.  of  Woodstown, 
countr  of  Limenck,  Irdand.  He  entered  the 
British  army  in  1791,  served  at  the  capture  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in 
Saldanha  Bay,  1795,  and  afterwards  in  the  West 
Indies,  indnding  the  attack  on  Porto  Rico,  the 
brigand  war  in  St  Lucia,  and  capture  of  Surinam. 
He  proceeded  to  the  Peninsula  in  1809,  and  com- 
manded the  87th  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Talavera, 
where  he  was  dangerously  wounded.  Had  horses 
shot  under  him  both  at  Barossa  and  Vittoria  and 
Nivelle  ;  again  severely  wounded  at  Nivelle ;  for 
which  engagements  he  received  the  gold  cross. 
He  also  commanded  this  regiment  at  the  sieges  of 
Cadiz  and  Tariifa,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the 
head.  At  Barossa  his  regiment  captured  the 
eagle  of  the  8th  French  R^unent,  and  at  Vittoria 
the  baton  of  Marshal  Jourdan.  He  was  nominated 
to  the  Mysore  division  of  the  Madras  army  in 
1887,  and  in  1840-41  went  in  conmiand  of  the 
land  forces  against  China,  for  which  services  he 
was  made  G.C.B.  and  a  baronet.  On  the  11th 
August  1843  he  was  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India;  and  on  tne  29th of  December  1843, 
with  the  right  wing  of  the  armv  of  Gwalior,  he 
defeated  a  Mahra^  force  at  Maharajpur,  and 
captured  56  guns,  etc.;  and  on  the  same  day 
General  Grey,  commanding  the  left  wing  of  his 
army,  routed  another  body  of  Mahrattas  at  Punniar. 
In  1845  and  1846  the  army  under  his  personal 
command  defeated  the  Sikh  army  at  Moodkee 
18th  December,  Ferorahah  21st  and  22d  October, 
and  Sobraon  22d  February  1846,  for  which 
services  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of 
Pariiament,  and  was  raised  to  Uie  peerage.  During 
the  last  desperate  struggle  with  the  Sikhs  in 
1848-49,  he  subdued  the  enemy  at  a  great  ex- 
penditure of  human  life.  The  next  year  he 
received  from  his  sovereign  additional  rank  in  the 
peerage,  from  the  East  India  Company  a  pension 
of  £2000,  and  a  similar  sum  from  Parliament  for 
himself  and  his  next  two  soooessors.  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  who  was  Governor  -  Genera^  had 
Toluntsnly  served  under  him  as  second  in  com- 
mand at  the  battle  of  Fennshah.  He  was  gifted 
with  fftesA  powers  of  combination  and  strategy ; 
but  hu  impulsive  personal  bravery,  rushing  into 
the  midst  of  the  battle,  and  by  hurrying  on  one 
morement  before  the  previous  arrangement  could 
be  carried  out,  disarranged  and  rendered  useless 
bis  own  valuable  plans.    General  Havelock  said 
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he  was  a  man  with  a  lust  for  danger.  He  excited 
the  warmest  attachment  in  his  soldiers,  and  his 
aseal  succeeded  almost  as  well  as  Sawarrow's.  He 
never  lost  a  battle, — for  ChiUianwalla,  though  a 
terrible  destruction  of  life,  was  not  a  lost  battle ; 
and  at  Gujerat,  where,  for  the  first  time  in  hm 
life,  he  took  advice  and  let  artillery  hare  lair  play, 
he  destroyed  the  most  dangerous  enemj,  save 
Hyder  Aii,  the  British  ever  encountered  in  India. 
The  victory  was  due  in  no  slight  degree  to  the 
reckless  daring  with  which  he  inspired  all  under 
his  command. — Lond,  Spectator y  Men  of  the  Times. 

GOUGHIA,  a  curious  large  evergreen  lanrel-Iike 
tree,  found  by  Dr.  Hooker  at  Chating,  in  the 
Lachen  valley  of  Sikkim.  It  is  very  similar  in 
foliage  to  a  fine  rhododendron.  Wight  gives  G. 
GriffiUiiana  and  G.  Neilgherrensis. — HboQr. 

GOUL,  amongst  the  reruans,  a  fabulous  spirit, 
sometimes  represented  as  in  the  form  of  a  beaiirtxf  ol 
young  woman,  that  resorts  to  churchyards.  Th^ 
aflirm  that  it  entices  the  traveller  by  its  cries, 
and  then  tears  him  to  pieces  with  its  claws. — De 
Bode's  Tr,  p.  23.     See  Ghoul. 

GOUR  or  Gaur,  called  also  Lakhnanti,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Bengal,  and  its  territoiT,  sop- 
posed  to  be  the  Gangia  K^ia  of  Ptolemy.  It  stood 
on  the  left  bank  of  uie  Ganges,  on  a  stone  embank- 
ment about  25  miles  below  Rajmahal.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Bengal  730  years  before  Christ,  and  was 
repaired  and  beautified  by  Akbar,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  Jannatabad,  which  name  is  stiff  borne 
by  a  part  of  the  drear  in  whidi  it  was  aitmUwd. 
According  to  Ferishta^s  account,  the  unwholesome- 
ness  of  its  air  about  the  middle  of  ihe  sixteenlii 
century  occasioned  it  to  be  deserted  soon  alter, 
and  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to 
Tondah  or  Tanrah,  a  few  miles  higher  up  the  river ; 
then  to  Rajmahal.  Three  causes,  however,  via. 
the  removal  of  the  capital,  the  desertion  of  its 
old  bed  by  the  Ganges,  and  the  unwholesomenen 
of  the  region,  all  contributed  to  turn  Gour  into 
a  wilderness.  No  part  of  the  site  of  ancient  Gour 
is  nearer  to  the  present  bank  of  the  G«mgea  than 
four  mOes  and  a  half ;  and  some  parts  of  it  which 
were  originally  washed  by  that  nver,  are  now  12 
miles  from  it  Taking  the  extent  of  the  mins  of 
Gour  at  the  most  reasonable  calculati<m,  it  waa  not 
less  than  15  miles  in  length  (extending  along  the 
old  bank  of  the  Ganges),  and  from  two  to  th^in 
breadth.  The  first  rulers  who  have  been  identified, 
were  the  family  of  Bhupala.  Abul  Fad,  however, 
enumerates  three  dynastaes  as  prior  to  this  family. 
The  first  of  the  Yatdya  rajas  was  Snk  Sen,  in 
A.D.  1063.  Its  last  Hindu  long  was  TAlr«iima«Mi 
He  had  been  plaoed  cm  the  throne  in  fnhokcjt  sod 
during  his  long  reign  had  been  a  just  and  fiberal 
ruler.  In  a.d.  1203  Bengal  was  oveomm  by 
Bakhtiar,  a  seneral  of  Muhammad  Gori,  and  Oms 
last  Hindu  kmg  escaped  to  Orissa.  Gour  is  abo 
b  V  many  supposed  to  have  been  founded  bj  one 
of  the  physician  dynasty  of  Bengal,  not  kmg 
before  the  Mahomedan  invasbn,  thoush  Dow 
and  Rennell  state  that  it  was  the  ca{Mtal  of  Bengal, 
780  yean  before  Christ— TV.  of  HvuL  L  n.  M  ; 
RennelPs  Memoir^  p.  65  ;  Prinsep^s  AiUiqmheB* 

GOUR  or  Goura.  Sanskrit  paadita  of  eid 
divided  the  colloquial  languMes  of  India  into  two 
obisses,  each  containing  five  cBalects,  detoomiaated 
reflectively  tJie  five  Gaora  and  the  &Te  Dtavida. 
By  the  term  Gaura  or  Craudais  meant  the  Btaisha 
or  Prakrit  or  spoken  tongues  in  Northen  India, 


GOUR. 


GOVERNOR. 


some  old  on^s  of  which  have  long  ceased  to  be 
spoken,  or  hare  merged  into  others.  At  present 
the  laoguaj^  which  may  be  considered  Gaura 
aie  Bengah,  Hindi  with  its  neighbour  the  Hin- 
dustani, Paniabi,  Gujerati,  Mahrati,  and  the 
languages  of  Kashmir  and  Nenal,  altogether  nine. 
The  pandits  named  the  five  Dravida  or  Drayira, 
Tis.  Telinga,  Kamatika,  Mahrati,  Gorjara,  and 
DraTira  or  Tamil  proper;  but  at  present  Dr. 
Caldwell  dwplaces  the  Gurjara  or  Gujerati  and 
the  Mahrati,  and  considers  the  DraTida  proper 
or  Tamil,  the  Telinga,  and  Canarese,  to  be  the  three 
principal  languages  of  the  Dravidian  family; 
and  he  adds  thereto  the  Malealam,  the  Tulu,  and 
the  nncultiyated  Toda,  Kota,  Gond,  and  Kn, 
altogether  nine  Drayidisai  or  Tamil  tongues.  The 
Ganr  alphabet  is  the  inmiediate  parent  of  the 
modem  Bengali,  and  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ancient 
inscriptions  at  Buddha  Gaya  in  the  Nag  Arjuna 
cave,  also  in  an  inscription  from  Bhuvaneswar  in 
Orissa,  and  in  one  from  Brahmeswar  in  Guttack. 
— Dr,  CaldwtWs  Comparative  Grammar* 

GrOUR,  a  race  on  the  east  of  the  Gond,  who 
extend  into  the  borders  of  the  Chutia  Nagpur 
agency  in  Udaipur  and  Sirguja.  They  are  the 
dominant  tribe  in  Sirguja;  and  the  Sirguja 
raja  is  supposed  to  be  a  Gour,  through  claiming 
to  be  a  luijput.  They  are  much  Hinduized. — Sir 
Georae  CampbeU,^.  82. 

GOURA  CORONATA  and  G.  Victorifls  are 
noble  pigeons  of  New  Guinea  and  adjoining 
islands. 

GOURAHUR,  an  obscure  tribe  of  Rajputs  in 
Saheswan,  Gungeri,  Pnchlunah,  Budurea,  and 
Bilzam,  on  the  borders  of  Budaon  and  Alighur. 

GOURAMI,  the  Osphromenus  olfax,  a  fresh- 
water fish  of  Gochin-Gnina  and  China,  which  has 
been  introduced  into  Penang,Ma]acca,Bengalf  Neil- 
ghenies,  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  Cape  of  Good  Hone, 
Australia, and  Cayenne.  LQLeall  Uie  Labyrinthidie, 
it  is  provided  with  an  apparatus  for  retaining 
water,  so  that  when  out  of  the  water  it  can  keep 
its  gills  moist,  and  can  run  to  some  distance  by 
means  of  ita  fins  and  tail,  and  even  leap  upon  the 
near  plants  to  catch  insects ;  grows  to  20  lbs.  in 
weight.  It  is  esteemed  of  more  delicate  flavour 
than  the  salmon  or  turbot 

GOURD.  £no.  Karat,  Arab.  Gourd  is  a 
term,  like  that  of  melon  and  pumpkin,  applied  ss 
a  suffix  to  the  fruits  of  species  of  the  natural  order 
Cucurbitacee  or  gourd  tribe,  and  of  the  senera 
Cncurbita,  Cncumis,  and  Lsgensria.  The  Cucur- 
bitaoetd  is  a  group  of  prostrate  or  climbing 
plants,  with  paEnatdy-lobed  leaves  and  tendrils, 
chiefly  tropi^,  with  but  few  species  extending 
into  cool  regions.  Many  of  the  species  are  acrid 
and  purgative, 

Oacmiiii  mdo  ii  the  melon. 
Btaiaotaa  cerif era,  mimpkin  or  white  sounL 
L^ftenariA  vnlguii,  bottle  gonxd  or  white  pumpkin. 
TriootanthM  anguina  is  the  make  gourd. 
Cooumii  aatira.  the  cucumber. 
Oucurinta  maxima,  fquaah  gourd  or  red  gourd, 
CuMubita  aoraatia  is  the  orange  gourd. 
I^peaihita  ovif era,  vegetable  marrow. 
The  wOd  gourd  of  2  Kings  ir.  89  U  the  bitter  cucum- 
her,  CStrullus  oolocynthii. 

*    Towelffourds ^Luffa  JSmytiaca, 2>.  C.)  are  grown 

in  the  West  Indies  and  West  Africa.    The  dose 

▼Mcolar  network  of  the  inside  of  this  gourd  serves 

as  scrubbing  brush  and  sponge. 

GOURKAMI,  the  name  ^  the  tribe  to  which 
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Timor  belonged,  also  Baber  and  his  descendants. 
— Ferrier,  His.  of  Afghans^  p.  71. 

GOUR-KAYET,  one  of  the  twelve  subdivisions 
of  the  Kayasth  race ;  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  Bengal — EUioi^  Supp.  Gloss. 

GOUROOA,  also  Ghiturua,  an  inferior  class  of 
Rajputs  in  Rehur  and  Nugeena  of  Bijnore,  Iradat- 
nagar  of  Agra,  and  Suhar,  Shergarfa,  and  Husor 
Tahsil  of  UuitnLSlUoty  Supp.  Gloss. 

GOVARDHAN,  a  mountain  which  the  Yadu 
race  worshif^ed.  It  is  celebrated  in  Indian  poetry, 
and  is  still  a  great  place  of  Hindu  ]»ilgnmage. 
Nothing  less  than  that  it  is  the  personification  of 
Krishna  himself  is  the  opinion  in  which  Grovardhan 
is  held  b}[  his  followers.  Devout  votaries  per- 
form the  circuit  of  the  mount,  by  going  rouna  its 
base,  prostrating  themselves  at  each  step  on  the 
way,  and  marking  the  space  covered  by  their 
bodies.  This  penance  can  be  completed  only  in 
several  years,  and  one  devotee  has  oeen  heard  of 
who  had  been  able  to  go  round  but  half  the 
mountain  in  seven  years.  No  Hindu  dares  to  bring 
home  any  stone  from  Govardhan ;  it  is  said  to  be 
endued  with  life.  The  Luka-Luki,  or  hide-and- 
seek  tank,  near  Govardhan,  speaks  of  the  early 
age  of  that  same  among  the  Hindus,  having 
been  played  by  Krishna  with  the  Gopini.  Go- 
vardhan mountain  is  fabled  to  have  been  reued 
by  Krishna,  who 

'  With  one  finger  reared  the  vast  Qorerdhen.* 
— Sir  W.  Jones*  Hymns  to  Indra,  xiiL  p.  274 ;  2V. 
of  Hind. 

GOVERNOR,  the  official  designation  in  British 
India  of  the  President  in  Council  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Madras,  of  Bombay,  of  Ceylon,  and 
of  the  Straits  Settlements,  all  of  whom  rule 
with  a  council  for  administration  and  legislation. 
The  rulers  of  Bengal  and  the  Panjab  are 
Lieutenant-Governors.  Govemor-Genend  is  the 
official  designation  of  the  chief  ruler  of  British 
India.  These  have  been  in  succeasion, — ^Warren 
Hastinffs,  Sir  John  Macpherson,  Earl  Comwallis, 
Sir  John  Shore,  Sir  AJured  Clarke,  Marquis  of 
Wellesley,  Marquis  Comwallis,  Sir  George  Barlow, 
the  Earl  of  Minto,  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Mr.  John 
Adams,  the  Earl  of  Amherst,  Mr.  Butterworth 
Bayley,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe, the  Earl  of  Auckland,  the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough,  whom  the  Court  of  Directors  recalled. 
Lord  Hardinge,  Marquis  of  Dalbousie,  Earl 
Canninff,  the  Earl  of  El^n,  Sir  Robert  Napier, 
Sir  William  Denison,  Sir  John  Laurence,  the 
Earl  of  Mayo,  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  Lord 
Northbrook,  who  resigned.  Lord  Lytton  (1877), 
who  resigned  1880,  and  LordRipon.  Governors- 
General  have  been  Viceroy  and  Governor- General 
since  Earl  Canning,  1st  Nov.  1858,  snd  have  under 
them  2  Governors,  of  Madras  and  Bombay ;  8  Lieu- 
tenant-Governors, of  Bengal,  N.W.  Provinces  or 
Agra,  and  the  Panjab  and  its  dependencies;  5 
Chief  CommiBsionws,  Oudh,  Central  Provinces, 
Burma,  Sind,  Hyderabad,  Assigned  Territories; 
as  also  2  Residents,  of  Hyderabad  and  Nepal ;  2 
Agents  to  Governor-General,  for  Rajputana  and 
Ii^ore.  Every  order  is  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  Governor-General  in  Council,  but  Lord  Can- 
ning rearranged  the  Council  into  the  form  ol  a 
cabmet,  with  himself  as  president. 

The  Act  for  the  Better  Government  of  India 
(1858)  enacts  that  India  shall  be  governed 
by  and  in  tiie  name  of  the  Queen  of  England, 


GOVIKD. 
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through  one  of  her  principal  Beeretaries  of  StAi«, 
assisted  by  a  Council  of  fifteen  members.  Bj 
tiie  Indian  Councils  Act  (1861),  the  Govemor- 
General's  Council,  and  also  the  Councils  of  Madras 
and  Bombay,  were  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
non-official  members,  either  natives  or  Europeans, 
for  legislative  purposes  only ;  and  by  another  Act 
passed  in  the  same  year,  nigh  Courts  of  Judi- 
cature were  constituted  out  of  the  old  Supreme 
Courts  at  the  presidency  towns. 

A  Govemor-Qeneral  also  rules  the  Portuguese 
Possessions  of  India;  another  Governor-General 
rules  the  Duteh  East  Indies,  known  as  the  Nether- 
land  Possessions  in  India ;  the  Bpanish  East  Indies 
in  the  Philippines  have  another  Governor-General ; 
and  the  ^nch  Possessioiis  in  India  have  a 
Grovemor. — Imp,  Gaz.  iv. 

GOVIND,  the  tenth  Gum  of  the  Sikhs  from 
Nanuk. 


GOVINDA,  Gopala,  and  Gokala  are  names  of 

Krishna,  derived  from  his  pastoral  avocation  (rf    

herdsman,  from  Go,  a  cow.    Gopinath,  husband  i  Fucus  \va\i%tiMm,Turner, 
or  lord  of  the  Gopi,  another  name,  is  derived  from  |  F.  ain:rlmo6ius  G^Sk,^ 
his  association  with  the  Gopi  herdwomen.      Mr. 
Garrett  says  that  Govinda  was  given  by  Indra  as  a 
name  to  l&ishna  after  he  had  raised  Govardhan. 
It  is  a  frequently  recurring^  name  amongst  the 


from  Galoutta ;  it  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Brali- 
maputrariver,inlat.26''ll'  N.,and  kng.QI"  48'£., 
ana  is  180  feet  above  the  sea-level.    Pop.  11,492. 

GOWLA.  Guj.,Himd.,Tam.  Abrowii-oolimiwi 
seed,  about  the  sIk  of,  and  having  mnoh  the  aame 
appearance  as,  the  ooriander  aee{  but  mora  cxval. 
They  have  a  pleasant,  sub-aromatic,  and  mnd- 
laginous  taste,  and  are  oonsideted  by  nattve 
practitioners  as  cordial  and  stomachic  They 
are  imported  from  the  Persian  Galf,  and  arc 
distinguished  in  the  basars  either  with  or  withmit 
husks.  — FauUcner. 

G0Y0800.  Jap.  A  oustom-honae  or  town- 
hall,  where  fdl  foreigners  transact  boaiaea  and 
see  Japanese  offlciala 

GRACILLARIA  COFFEIFOLIBLLA.  The 
larva  of  this  mines  the  co£fee  leaves ;  it  ia  rery 
common,  bat  of  no  importance  to  the  planter.^ 
Nietner, 

GRACILLARIA  LICHENOIDES.     QrtvUk. 
Or.  eonferroidM,  CfreviUe. 


Hindus.  The  Gita  Govinda  are  songs  of  Krishna  • 
also  a  pastoral  drama  by  Jayadeva,  in  praise  of 
Krishna.  Jayadeva,  the  bard  of  the  Yadu  race, 
■in  the  opening*of  *  the  songs  of  Govinda,'  says,  '  If 
thy  soul  be  delighted  with  the  remembrance  of 
Hari,  or  sensible  to  the  raptures  of  love,  listen  to 
the  voice  of  Jayadeva,  whose  notes  are  both  sweet 
and  brflliant.'  Jayadeva  opens  the  first  interview 
of  Krishna  and  Radha  with  an  anhnated  descrip- 
tion of  a  night  in  the  rainy  season,  in  which  Hari 
or  Krishna  is  represented  as  a  wanderer,  and 
Radha,  daughter  of  the  herd  chief  Kanda,  is  sent 
to  offer  him  shelter  in  their  cot.  Nanda  thus 
speaks  to  Rsdha:  ***  The  firmament  is  obscured  by 
clouds,  the  woodlands  are  bla<^  with  tsmala  trees : 
that  youth  who  roves  in  the  f o»est  will  be  fearful 
in  the  gloom  of  night ;  go,  my  dauffhter,  bring 
the  wanderer  to  my  rustic  mansion.^  Such  was 
the  command  of  Nanda  the  herdsman,  and  hence 
arose  the  love  of  Radha  and  Madbava.'  The  poet 
proceeds  to  apostrophize  Hari,  which  the  Hindu 
bard  terms  Rupaca,  or  personal  description: — 
*  0  thou  who  reclinest  on  the  bosom  of  Camala, 
whose  ears  flame  with  gems,  and  whose  locks  are 
embellished  with  sylvan  flowers ;  thou  from  whom 
the  day-star  derived  his  effulgence,  who  slewest 
^e  venom-breathing  Caliya,  who  beameet  like 
a  sun  on  the  tribe  of  Yadu,  that  flourished  like  a 
lotus ;  thou  who  sittest  on  the  plumage  of  Garuda, 
who  sippest  nectar  from  the  radiant  lips  of  Pedma, 
as  the  fluttering  chacora  drinks  the  moonbeams. 
Be  victorious,  0  H«ri.' — Malcolm's  Central  India, 

GOVINDGHUR,  a  huge  fortress  built  in  1809 
by  Ranjit  Singh,  lit  Amritsar.  It  is  garrisoned 
by  British  artillery  and  faifantry. 

GOWARI,  a  tribe  of  agrieultdriste  speaking 
the  Mabrati  language,  dwelling  in  the  more 
dviHsed  parts  of  the  Central  Provinces,  ^ley 
resemble  Raj  Gond,  but  are  fairer. 

GOWDAH,  Gowdam,  or  Goundou,  Also  Written 
Gouda,  Goura,  the  title  of  all  respectable  farmers 
and  the  headmen  of  villages  in  Ihe  Can«tese  and 


'  Plocaria  Candida,  Ifeet. 

Ayeana,  Aytsana,    .  Am  B. 

lAtta-Uttu,   .    .  Archif. 
I  Callocane, ...        ^ 

Ceylon  moss, .    .    •  Bkg. 

Bdible  sea-treed, 


SpluBroooeeus  lioheftnides, 

Mousse  de  OelyoD, .  Fa. 
Billang,  ....  Jav. 
Dongidongi,  KACiSflAB. 
Rumi  yarwakar,  M  ALAr. 
I  Sajarkarang, 


Cootg  districts. 


A  small  and  delicate  fucus,  well  known  for  the 
amylaceous  properties  it  possesses,  and  the  luge 
proportion  of  true  starch  it  furnishes.  The  fronds 
are  filiform,  the  filaments  much  branched,  and 
of  a  light  purple  colour.  It  grows  abundantly 
in  the  1ax*ge  lake  or  backwater  which  extends 
between  Putlam  and  Oalpentyn,  Ceykm.  It  is 
collected  by  the  natives  principally  daring  tiie 
south-west  monsoon,  when  it  b^mes  Meptntied 
by  the  agitation  of  the  water.  The  moss  is  spread 
on  mats,  and  dried  in  the  sun  for  two  or  three 
days.  It  is  then  washed  seversl  times  in  fredi 
water,  and  again  exposed  to  the  sun,  whieh 
bleaches  it ;  after  which  it  is  ooUeeted  in  heaps 
for  exportation.  100  grains  weight  yielded  the 
following  proportions:— V^fetable  jelly,  54*50; 
true  stardi,  15*00;  ligneous  fibre,  18*00;  sul- 
phate and  muriate  of  soda,  6*50;  gum,  4-00; 
sulphate  and  phosphate  ci  lime,  1*00;  with  a 
trace  of  wax  and  iron.  For  a  decoeticM  of  Ceylon 
moss,  take  Celyon  moss  ground  to  fine  powder 
two  drachms,  water  one  quart;  boil  for  twenty 
minutes,  strain  through  muslin.  By  increaabg 
the  proportion  of  tiie  ground  moss  to  half  an 
ounce,  the  filtered  solution  on  cooling  beeoiMS  a 
firm  jelly,  which,  when  flavoured  by  chmamoii  or 
lemon-peel,  sugar,  and  a  httie  wine,  is  an  exeelkiit 
article  of  light  food  for  sick  chlldrsn  and  can- 
valescents.  The  whole  thallus  of  this  one  of  the 
alge  is  sometimes  imported  from  O^kxi  and  the 
East  Indies^  and  used  m  Britain  for  diuosiM'  silk 
goods.  The  sgar-agar  is  a  sea-weed  eJLpofUMlhJtt 
tiie  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  as  a  portion 
of  the  qvgo  oi  every  iunk.  It  form  a  geblinous 
mass  with  water,  to  wnich  the  Chineee  add  aogar, 
and  use  it  as  a  sweetmeats— ^Bea^.  P%mr,  p.  27^ 

GRACILLARIA  TENAX. 

Gigartiiia  tenax. 


WHATTT,  a  town  b  Kamrup,  835  miles 


Faous  Bpinqaus,  Xtnn. 
F.  tenax,  fStmtr, 
Snehettma  spinoea. 
Bulung.    t    .    .    .    Jav. 
Dongi-doDgi,    MACA0BAa< 


Oraeillaria  tfitess. 
Ol^attina  ipilMiaai 
Xarate.Agir-agai^MiMr. 
Sa^-fcM«ag;»     .       ^ 


QraeiBaria  tenax,  «ne  ef  the  a^gis  of  the  «der 


aRAouLua 


GRAIiLATQRES. 


RhodymaiimoeiB.  Mr.  Wflliams  and  the  Hon. 
Mr.  llorriion  aay  that  the  Chinese  people  colleet 
thie  flea-weed  on  the  ooa&t  to  a  great  extent, 
using  it  for  food,  and  also  in  the  arts,  affording 
a&  excellent  material  for  glaes  and  Tarnishes.  It 
is  boiled,  and  the  transparent  glae  obtained  is 
bruahed  upon  a  porous  kind  of  paper  eaUed  sha-chi, 
which  it  rendm  nearly  transparent.  It  is  also 
used  as  a  siae  for  stiffening  suks  and  gauze,  and 
extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lan- 
terns and  in  the  preparation  of  paper  for  lattices 
and  windows.  Tnis.  and  otiier  minds  of  fuci  are 
boiled  down  to  a  jelly  by  the  islanders  on  the 
south,  and  extensively  used  for  food.  About 
27,000  lbs.  are  annually  imported  into  CSanton 
from  the  provinces  of  Foh-kien  and  Ghe-kiang, 
and  sold  for  6d.  to  84  the  pound.  The  Chinese 
make  it  the  basis  of  an  excellent  glue  and  varnish^ 
and  employ  it  chieflyin  the  manufacture  of  lanterns, 
to  strengihen  or  varnish  the  pi^r,  and  sometimes 
to  thicken  or  give  a  oioeB  to  silks  or  gause.  Mr. 
Neill  thinks  that  the  gmnmy  substance  called 
chin-chou  or  hai-tsai  in  China  and  Japan  may 
be  composed  of  tJius  substance.  Windows  made 
of  slips  of  bamboos  and  crossed  diagonally,  have 
frequentiy  their  interatioss  wholly  Med  wiih.  the 
transparent  hai-tsai  glue» — Afr.  Neill;  Williams, 
Middle  Kingdom^  p.  275 ;  Morriaon*s  Comp,  Sum, 

GRACULUS,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
Natatorss,  tribe  Piscatores,  and  family  Qraculide 
or  cormorants,  which  comprise  the  Or.  oarbo. 
Or.  Javanicus,  Gr.  iSinenMs,  the  large,  little,  and 
leaser  cormorants.  Gt.  SinensiB,  Shaw^  the  leu-tae 
or  fishing-bird  of  China  (Phalacrocoraz  Sinensis) 
is  fared  and  instructed  in  the  art  and  ptaetice 
of  supplying  his  owner  with  fish.  Around  the 
minnel  of  their  light  boats  their  cormorants  perch. 
On  eaeh  boat  or  raft  are  ten  or  a  doaen  nirds, 
whioh  at  a  sfgnal  from  the  owner  pinnge  into  the 
water ;  and  it  is  astoniahing  to  see  the  enormous 
aiae  ol  fish  with  whidi  they  return  grasped  between 
their  bills.  They  are  so  well  trained,  that  it  does 
not  require  either  ring  or  oord  about  their  throaifta 
to  j^revent  them  from  swallowing  any  portion  of 
their  prey,  except  what  the  master  was  |deased 
to  fetnm  to  tiiem  for  eneouiagement  and  food. 
The  boat  used  is  of  a  remarkably  light  make,  and 
is  canied  to  the  kke,  together  wiu  the  fishing- 
birds,  by  the  meil  who  are  there  to  be  supported 
by  it. — Jerdon ;  Fortune, 

QRAHA.  SaMsk.  A  planet  |  a  moveable  point  in 
the  heavens.  In  Hindu  astronomy  tiie  planets  have 
each  a  great  number  of  names  or  epitheta  The 
following  number  Iffe  known  to  erery  Indian, 
because  they  serve  to  give  names  to  the  seven 
days  of  the  week : — Bavi,  or  Surya,  the  sun ; 
Chandra^  or  Soma^  the  moon ;  Mangala,  or  Ouja, 
Mars;  Budha,  MenMry ;  Ouru,  or  Vrihtt^ti, 
Jupiter;  SucrA,  or  Bhrigu,  Venus;  Baini^  or 
8attinl4  Besides  diese,  the  Hindu  astronomers 
eonaider  Rahu,  the  moon's  amending,  and  Ketu, 
her  desdending  nodes,  as  obscure  plaaeta,  whioh 
oecaaion  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  bdooIi.  Graha. 
when  the  tertns  Madhya  and  Sphuta  are  prefixed 
to  it,  signifies  the  mean  and  apparent  ph^e  of  the 
planet  in  the  Hindu  sidereal  or  fixed  aodiae. 
Graha  laghava  is  the  name  of  a  treatise  on  astro^ 
nomy,  written  about  the  4657th  year  of  the  Gali 
yug  (aj>.  1555).  The  Graha,  or  planets  of  the 
fixudos,  are  sometimes  womjbijjjped  toother,  and  at 
others  separately.   QniA  Panvzithi  is  an  aoeount 


ol  time  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  Peninsula  of  India.  It  consists 
of  a  cycle  of  90  solar  sidereal  years  of  d65d«  15g. 
Slv.  dOo.  Indian,  or  d65d.  6h.  12m.  96s.  Eoropean 
time.  Its  epoch  is  A.A.C.  24,  and  it  is  constructed 
of  the  sum  ol  the  products  oi  revolutions  of  Mars 
(15),  Mercury  (22),  Jupiter  (11),  Venus  (5)^ 
Saturn  (9),  and  sun  (1).— Coie.  Myth,  Hind.  p. 
38;   Warren^  Kdla  Sanhita, 

GRAHAM,  JOHN,  a  servant  of  the  Bombay 
Government,  author  of  a  catalogue  of  the  plimta 
growing  in  Bombay  and  its  vicinity,  1830,  in 
whioh  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Nimmo  of 
Bombay.  Mr.  Graham  was  a  native  of  Dumfries- 
shire, and  arrived  in  India  in  1828.  He  died  at 
Khandalla  on  the  28th  May  1839,  at  the  age  of  34. 
The  catalcttue  has  unfortanately  been  of  little  use, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  descriptions  rendering  it 
impossible  to  identify  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
species  referred  to Hooker/,  et  Th, 

GHAHILOTE  or  Gehlote,  a  Rajput  tribe  of  the 
tiuryavansi,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Maharana  of 
Mewar.  By  universal  consent,  as  well  as  by  the 
gotra  of  this  race,  ita  princes  are  admitted  to  be 
ihe  direct  descendants  of  Rama,  of  the  Solar  line. 
A  pedigree  is  deduced  from  him,  and  connected 
with  Sumitra,  the  last  prince  mentioned  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  Puranas. — Tod's  Eajasthau, 

GRAINS  OF  PARADISE,  Shuh-sha-jin  and 
Si-sha-tau,  Chin.,  are  smiUl  fruits  produced  by 
species  of  Amomum,  the  Amomum  graua  paradisic 
Ztan.,  and  A.  gmndifiorum.  They  are  hot,  acrid, 
and  aromatic,  and  used  for  medicinal  and  other 
purposes  as  stomachic  and  cordial  stimulants. 
Those  of  the  Amomum  zaiithioides  and  oi  the 
Elettaria  cardamomum  are  also  known  by  the 
same  Chinese  names.— £iiiit(^ 

GRALLATORES,  the  Grallss  of  linnsus,  the 
wader  order  of  birds,  which  some  naturalists 
arrange  as  under : — 

a.  The  young  when  hatched  able  to  run  at  onoe. 
1.  Tribe  BtmthioiieB,  oomprising  the  ottriohee,  emai^ 
24  TrlhePreitirotires,  biuitards,ploven,  oranea. 
8.  Tribe  LDngirosties,  nipeB  and  sandpipera. 
4.  Tribe  Laiitores,  rails  and  water-heni. 

6.  With  the  young  helplen  when  hatched. 
.5.  Tribe  Oultirostres,  storks^  heroDs,  and  ibises. 

Many  of  these  are  migratory,  and  come  annually 
into  India  across  the  Himalaya.  Mr«  Hodgson 
says  the  sprallatorial  and  natatorial  birds  begin  to 
anrite  in  Nepal  from  the  north  towards  the  dose 
of  August,  and  continue  arriving  till  the  middle 
of  Sei^mber.  The  first  to  Mp»pear  are  the  common 
snipe,  the  jack  snipe,  and  iihynchsea ;  next,  the 
seolopafieoas  waders  (except  the  woodcock)} 
next,  the  ^reat  birds  of  the  nerom  and  stork  and 
erane  families ;  then  the  Natalores ;  and  lastlv 
the  woodcocks,  whioh  do  not  reach  Nepal  t»U 
November.  The  time  of  the  re-appearance  of 
these  birds  from  the  south  is  the  oeginning  of 
March,  and  they  go  on  arriving  till  the  mkldle  of 
May.  The  first  which  thus  return  to  Nepal  are 
the  snipes ;  then  come  tile  teal  and  dudt,  then  the 
large  Natatorea,  and  laiitly  the  great  cranes  and 
storks*  The  Ghidlal»res  whioh  visit  Nepal  or 
pass  over  it  are  mudi  more  numerous  than  the 
Natatons.  Th^  wild  swan  was  once  seen  in  Nepal 
in  the  mid-wiDter  of  188& 

None  d  the  Naitaiorea  stay  in  Nepal  beyond  a 
week  or  two  in  autumh  (when  the  rioe<^fi6kds  tempt 
them),  or  beyond  »  few  di^  in  f^^^i  4Wiapt 
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tbe  teal,  the  widgeon,  and  the  coot,  which  remaiQ 
for  the  whole  seaBon  upon  some  few  tanks  whose 
sanctity  precludes  all  molestation  of  them.  There 
are  cormorants  throughout  the  season  upon  the 
lai^ger  rirers  within  the  mountains,  but  none  erer 
halt  in  the  Talley  bejond  a  day  or  two.  For  so 
long,  however,  both  they  and  pelicans  may  be 
seen  occasionally  on  the  banks. 

The  larus  and  sterna  are  birds  which  usually 
affect  tiie  high  seas ;  but  Mr.  Hodgson  had  killed 
both  the  red-legged  gall  and  a  genuine  pelagic 
tern  in  the  valley  of  Nepal.  But  so  had  he  fishing 
eagles ;  and  in  truth,  he  adds,  who  shall  limit  the 
wanderings  of  these  long-winged  birds  of  the 
ethereal  expanse?    See  Birds ;  Migration. 

GRAM,  a  word  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Portuguese  Grao,  grain,  but  applied  by  Europeans 
in  India  to  the  pulses  from  species  of  Cicer, 
DoUchos,  and  Phasedus. 

Cicer  arietinum  furnishes  that  called  Bengal 
gram,  and  is  the  Chenna  or  Chuna  of  Bengal 

Madras  gram,  generally  known  as  Kulti,  is 
the  Dolic^os  nniflorus,  /^m.,  the  D.  biflorus,  Roxb, 
It  has  a  pale  yellow  and  a  jet  black  variety,  and 
is  both  used  for  cattle,  and  by  people  in  curries. 
It  has  been  ^ed  in  England,  but  unsuccessfully. 

Phwteohi9  mungo,  LiHn.y  furnishes  the  green 
gram  of  all  India ;  it  is  the  Ph.  max.,  Roxb,  There 
are  several  varieties,  one  of  them  with  black  seeds, 
called  black  gram.  It  is  a  very  important  crop, 
and  is  largely  exported.  Its  chemical  composition 
is,  starchy  matter,  59*87;  nitrogenous,  24*12; 
moisture,  11*05 ;  fatty  or  oily  matter,  1*29 ;  and 
mineral  constituents,  3*66. 

Manilla  gram  is  the  ground  nut,  the  Arachis 
hypogea,  which  is  eaten  as  a  fruit,  and  yields  an 
edible  oil.    Gram  exported  from  India, — 


Year.         Cwt.  B«. 

1874-75,  822,661  11,29,187 
1875-76,  S16,592  9,97,636 
187^77,  339,272    9,60,470 


Year.         Cwt  Bm. 

1877-78,  408,728  49,81,892 
1878-79,  288,506  13,86,814 
1879-80,  285,956  13,34,443 

GRAM  or  Grama.  Sansk.  A  village  and  its 
lands,  modified  into  the  Hindi,  Gktm,  Qaou,  Gaum, 
and  in  Telugu  Gramamu.  The  village  lands  are  held 
under  several  tenures  in  the  different  parts  of 
India,  either  one  individual  being  responsible  for 
the  revenue,  or  it  is  paid  by  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals as  a  coparcenary.  In  the  Tamil  portions 
of  the  S.  of  India,  the  ifkabhogam  gramam  (sole 
enjoyment)  or  Ijaman  gramam  ( Yajamana,  house- 
holder) is  \isually  the  property  of  a  single  indi* 
yidual.  There  are  in  N.  India,  Bhaya  chara  or 
brotherhood  villages,  called  also  Pattadari  (share), 
in  the  Suiskrit,  Pasung  raiai  and  Pangu  -  vali, 
or  by  the  Sanskrit  terms  Samohi  or  Samudayam. 
The  IHUitadari  or  share  tenures  in  the  south  are 
called  Arudi-karai,  Achandrarham,  Bhattavritti  or 
Bhajttvarti  and  Palabhogam. 

Grama  Deva,  Sansk.,  a  tutelar  deity  of  the 
Hindus,  who  protects  the  fields,  villages,  and 
towns  from  evil  spirits  and  from  all  evils.  In  the 
extreme  south  of  India,  Ayenar  with  his  two 
wives  are  frequently  the  Grama  Devata,  the  genii 
lod.  In  many  parts  of  India  the  Gnima  Devata 
are  the  most  popular  objects  ol  worship  with  the 
mass  of  the  people.    Bee  Dehwar. 

Gramani,  in  Travancore  the  headman  of  a 
Tillage,  is  also  the  honorific  suffix  of  the  Sbanar, 
a  race  who  cnlttvate  the  pafans  for  their  pafan- 
wine.  In  Bengali,  Uriya,  Tel.,  Kam.,  and  Mai., 
It  denotes  the  village  barber.— Wilson. 
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Grama  Peraverticum,  Tam.,  a  village  Beoaie 
or  council  which  ruled  the  village  repablicB  of 
India  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  preseot 
system. 

GRAMMAR  is  a  favourite  study  among  aQ 
Hindus.  It  is  a  tradition  that  Agas^a  wrote  tbe 
first  Tamil  grammar,  but  it  perished  on  aoooxmtof 
the  curse  of  his  pupl  Tolkappiyanar.  The  latter 
wrote  what  is  called  the  Toikappiyam,  the  oldest 
treatise  on  the  subject  now  in  existence.  It  con- 
tains 1276  Butras,  or  rules  in  verse.  Pavananti 
wrote  the  Nannul,  in  462  sutras,  considered  the 
standard  work  on  Tamil  grammar.  It  is  greatly 
admired  for  its  loeical  arrangement  and  compre- 
hensive brevity.  The  Tamils  boast  that  its  ratiai 
do  not  contain  a  single  redundant  word.  Though 
intelligible  to  good  scholars,  others  will  think  tut 
the  remark  oi  Sir  William  Jones  applies  to  them 
in  some  measure,  ^  dark  as  the  dbirkest  oracles.' 

GRAMMATOPHYLLUM,  a  gigantic  epiphytal 
orchid  peculiar  to  the  Arehipela^  Its  ciuston 
of  leaves  and  flower-stems  are  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long.^^Wallace, 

GRANADA,  a  town  in  Spain.  Its  Alhambra, 
the  ancient  jahice  of  the  Moorish  kings,  in  point  of 
workmanship  perhaps  the  most  beantifal  eztaat, 
and  justly  the  pride  of  Granada,  stands  on  a  lofl^ 
eminence  between  the  rivers  Doura  and  Xenil, 
and  derives  its  name  from  tbe  red  colour  of  the 
materials  with  which  it  is  built  The  words 
Al  hamra  signify  the  red  house. 

GRANADILLA,  PasBtflora  ^uadrangolaris,  the 
Jamaica  passion  -  flower,  flourishes  well  on  tbe 
Tenasserim  coast,  and  is  very  prolific  The 
smooth  oblong  fruit  grovrs  nearly  as  huge  as  a 
cucumber,  and  contains  a  succulent  palp,  which 
makes  a  cooling,  delicious  dish,  and,  whm  pr^ared 
in  tarts,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  green 
apple.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett  of  Tavoy  intro- 
onced  it  among  the  Karens,  by  whom  it  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  much  sought  for.  It  poflsessesall 
the  attractive  qualities  of  fine  fruit,  bandsoine 
fragrant  blo8Boms,and,  when  trailed  over  an  arbour, 
a  rich,  pleasing  shade. — Mason, 

GRANARIES  or  Grain  Pite.  KalaDJenm,  Tan., 
Patra,  Tel.,  are  imderground  pits  in  which  gnin  is 
stored.  Grain  pits  in  India  are  in  elevated  diyspote, 
their  size  being  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
All  the  preparation  they  undergo  is  the  incinention 
of  certain  Yegetable  substances,  and  lining  the 
sides  and  bottom  with  wheat  and  barley  stobhle. 
The  grain  is  then  deposited  in  the  p^  covered 
over  with  straw,  and  a  terraee  of  earth  aboot 
eighteen  inches  in  heLriit,  and  projecting  in  froot 
bejrond  the  orifice  of  the  pit,  is  raised  over  it 
This  is  secured  with  a  coating  of  da^  and  cow- 
dung,  which  resists  the  ordmaxy  rains,  but  is 
renewed  as  the  rainfalls  injure  it.  Grahi  oanhe 
kept  in  these  for  years  witiioat  injury. 

GRAND  LAMA,  the  chief  kuna  or  priest  of 
Buddha,  in  Tibet,  who  is  suf^xMed  to  be  a  Bocbi- 
satwa,  who  abstains  from  accepting  Boddbahood, 
and  is  re-bora  again  and  again  for  the  benefitof 
mankind    See  Buddha;  Lama;  Sakya. 

GRAND  MOGHUL,  a  tHis  given  in  Enropeto 
tbe  last  dynasty  of  Mahomedan  rulers  in  IooBi 
who  reigned  at  Dehli.    See  Mc^huL 

GRANGEA  MADE  RASP  AT  ANA.    PbtV. 
Gr.  Adansonia,  €ds$,  |  Artemisia  mad6fii.,fW 

Kamuti,   ....  Bjdto.  |  Maahiputri,    .    •   •  ^ 
NeUm pata,.    .  Mauul.  J  Maatani,  .    .    .  •  ^^B. 


GRANTHA. 


GRASS. 


GvowB  in  Beii(j|al  and  peninstilar  Indi* ;  its  leaves 
are  used  in  medicine. —  Wighfi  leanes. 

GRANT'HA  means  book.  Adi  Giant'b,  first 
book,  is  a  name  giren  to  the  first  religions  book 
of  the  Sikh  religionists,  to  distingnish  it  from  the 
Dasama  Padshah-ha-Grant'h,  or  Book  <^  the  Tenth 
Kinff,  composed  by  Guru  GoYind. 


Annb, Abab. 

Pa-fan,  ....   Gfliv. 

lUiains, Fb. 

Tranben,.  .  .  .  Ger. 
Darakh,  Dakli,  .  Hiin>. 
Grappi;  QnppoU,    .    It. 

Una, lAT. 

Grapes,  the  fmit  of 


Augur,     ....   Pbbs. 

Uvas, POBT. 

I>racha2SAK8K.,TAif .  ,Tbl. 
TTbas;  Racimoa,  .  .  Sp. 
Kodimandri  pallam,  Tam. 
Uirnn,     ....  Turk. 


the  vine,  are  grown  in 
most  parts  of  British  India  and  in  China.  There 
are  many  species  of  the  genns  Yitis,  bnt  the  V. 
vinifera  is  the  only  one  known  as  the  grape  vine. 
V.  Indioa,  the  Amclooka  of  the  Indian  Peninsula, 
Bengal,  and  Himalaya,  prodnces  beautiful  dnsters 
(A  round  purple  berries,  and  a  large  grape  which 
is  very  lair  eating;  and  the  common  Tine  of 
Europe  is  probably  from  this  plant  The  wild 
gruKS  of  Isaiah  v.  2  are  a  species  of  Solanum. 

The  vine  seems  to  have  been  known  in  China 
fiom  the  earliest  times,  but  varieties  appear  to  have 
been  re*introduced  from  Farg^iana,  Ladakh,  and 
othor  western  countries.  The  wild  Y.  Amurensis, 
Rupping,  of  the  Amur,  has  been  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  cultivated  ^lant.  Quantities  of 
grapes  are  grown  in  Peh-chi-li  and  Shan-si  pro- 
vinces, green  grapes  in  Sze-ohuen  and  Foh-laen, 
and  a  very  extent  sultana  raisin  in  Tien-tain. 

Grapes  dried  before  being  ripe,  and  pounded, 
are  used  in  Kabul  as  a  pidile.  In  the  Panjab 
several  varieties  of  grapes  are  recognised, — Kan- 
dahari,  a  purple  gprape ;  Kishmisbi,  a  small  seed- 
less grape,  producing  what  are  called  in  England 
suHuia  raisins,*— these  are  of  the  varieties  called 
Sahibi  rarkh  and  Sahibi  ablak;  Khatan  grapes 
produce  the  lai^  common  raisms,  called  mumJcKa; 
Fakhri,  sometimes  called  Askari,  a  black  grape ; 
Munakka  and  Abjosh  munakka  are  grapes  dned 
in  the  sun ;  Rish  baba ;  Dida-i-gau,  a  white  grape, 
with  some  spots  on  the  skin,  which  are  said  to 
resemble  a  oow's  eye,  hence  its  name;  pious 
Hindus  refuse  to  eat  this  grape  on  that  aooount ; 
Karghani  (white),  called  from  the  name  of  a 
place;  Angur  Jalalabadi,  called  also  Kbatta 
ang^,  grown  at  Cbarbag^,  a  few  miles  from 
Jaklabad;  Charangur,  grown  also  at  Jalalabad. 
The  common  sorts  of  grapes  are  Rocha-i-surkh  and 
Rocha  -  i  -  saf ed,  also  Toran.  Green  grapes  sold 
in  the  phuns  in  the  winter  time,  are  the  Hosaini 
or  Shaikh  kalli  varieties ;  they  are  of  large  size, 
pale  green  colour,  and  of  delicate  flavour.  They 
are  picked  before  being  quite  ripe,  and  packed 
between  lavers  of  cotton  wool,  in  round  boxes 
made  of  white  poplar  wood,  and  tied  up  with  a 
string  of  goat's  nair;  these  are  exported  m 
thousands,  and  called  Angur  khattL  There  is 
vet  another,  the  Akta  grape,  which  produces 
bloom  raisins,  called  Dagh,  or  more  prop^ly 
Kishmish-i-dag^,  which  are  prepared  by  dipping 
the  ripe  bunches  of  fruit  into  a  boiling  solution  <rf 
quidrnme  and  potash  (hence  called  Abjosh,  lit. 
infused  in  wateij  before  drying  in  the  shade. 

In  tlie  Indisjx  Peninsula  there  are  several 
varieties,  but  the  common  leek-green  is  the  roost 
esteemed,  though  many  peisons  like  the  Hsbshi 
grape.    In  the  arid  regions  of  Rajputana,  where 


they  depend  entirely  on  the  heavens  for  water, 
and  where  they  cakulate  on  a  famine  every  seventh 
year,  nothing  that  csn  administer  to  the  wants  of 
man  is  lost  The  seeds  of  the  wild  grapea,  as  the 
bhoonit,  buroo,  heiraro,  sewun,  are  eoUeeted, 
and,  mixed  with  bajia  flour,  enter  much  into  Uie 
food  of  the  poofer  classes,  lliey  also  store  up 
peat  quantities  of  the  wild  ber,  luiyr,  and  kharU 
berries ;  and  the  long  pods  of  the  karira,  astringent 
and  bitter  as  they  are,  are  dried  ana  f ocmed  mto 
a  flour. 

GRAPE  SUGAR,  also  called  Glucose,  is  found 
in  the  fruits  of  most  pUmts.  It  seems  to  act  <m 
the  system  in  precisdy  the  same  way  as  cane- 
sugar.  The  result  of  liie  fermentation  of  grape- 
sugar  is  the  production  of  alcohol,  which  does  not 
differ  much  m  composition  from  sugar. 

GRAPHIC  SLATE,  that  'soils  and  writes,' 
is  found  east  of  Tavoy,  and  another  and  softer 
variety  is  found  in  Moulmein. — Mason, 

GRAPHITE,  also  called  Black  Lead  and  Plum- 
bago, occurs  in  Travanoore,  Ceylon^  Yiaanagram, 
at  Gurjoli,  and  at  Almorah.  It  occurs  in 
Travancore,  and  also  in  the  corresponding  parallels 
on  the  eastern  sides  of  the  ghats  in  Tinnevelly,  in 
both  sites  the  rocks  apparently  coinciding  in 
direction  with  the  strata  in  Ceylon,  in  which  this 
mineral  occurs.  Graphite  is  found  in  the  distriota 
of  Simla.  In  Upper  Burma  it  is  found  in  large 
quantities  to  the  east  of  Nat  taik,  on  a  low  range 
of  hills  near  the  village  of  Nyoke  tok& 

GRAPSUS,  a  genus  of  the  Crustaoett. 
GrapaiiB  atrigofoa,  Edws.,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  New 

HoUaDd. 
O.  Tariegatni,  Edvn,,  New  Holland,  Chili. 
Q.  measor,  Edwi.,  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 
O.  plioatiui,  Edw».,  Sandwich  lalanda. 

GRAPTOPHYLLUM  HORTENSE.    Kees. 

Justicia  picta,  Jtaacb, 

Gnws-ban,  .    •    .  BUBM.    Soorkh-vaaooka,    .  Hind, 

Sa-lat-nee,   .    .    .      „         Judimara,  .    .   Halsal, 

Face  plant,  .     .    .     Eno. 

A  handsome  flowering  plant  with  large  crimson 
flowers,  native  of  Java,  commonly  cultivated  in 
gardens  in  India. 

Yar.  b.  G.  lurido-sanguineum,  the  Sa-lat-nee 
of  the  Burmese,  is  larger. 

Some  varieties  have  red  and  dark  red  spots.  The 
leaves  are  used  for  the  decoration  of  the  dessert 
after  dinner,  and  other  ornamental  purposes.  Few 
leaves  can  be  found  on  which  some  grotesque 
resemblance  to  the  human  countenance  may  not 
be  fancied  or  tnced.-^Riddell;  Jaffrey;  Foiaf,488. 

GRAS,  the  griffin  of  Rajputana.  The  Naeuni 
is  half  serpent,  half  woman.  At  Baralli  the  Gras 
and  Naguni  are  represented  in  a  highly  finished 
sculpture. — Tod^g  Hajasthany  ii.  p.  716. 

GRASIA.  Hind.  Garasio,  Guj.  In  Mslwa, 
Gujerat,  Cutch,  and  Rajputana,  a  chief  of  a  tribe 
claiming  revenues  from  villages.  In  Mewar,  the 
Grasia  is  of  mixed  Bhil  and  Rajput  descent,  paying 
tribute  to  the  Rana  of  Udaipur.  In  Western  India, 
a  militar]^  <^hief.  The  term  is  derived  from  Grass, 
a  Sanskrit  word  which  signifies  a  mouthful,  and 
has  been  metaphorically  applied  to  designate  the 
small  share  of  the  produce  of  a  country  whidi 
these  landowners  daim. — Malcolm's  Central  India. 

GRASS. 
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Myek-ping,  .  .  •  BuBif. 
Qras,  .  •  •  DUT.,  GCB. 
Herbe,  Oann,  »  •  »  Fb. 
Ghai, HlDTD. 


Srba,  .  .  .  . 
Herva,  .  , 
Traba;  Travu, . 
TesU;    .   .    , 


•    It. 
Port. 

.  SCV 


a&Aas. 


ORAaei 


.  In  Eni^aiid  the  gnuues  hare  rMeiy^  great  and 
deterred  attention.  In  some  plaoee  haj  gfuutm 
are  onltivated ;  in  Bome,  thoee  adopted  for  paatiir* 
Bge  or  for  eatch-meadowi ;  while  in  other  localities 
preference  ie  giren  to  varietiee  whieb  yield  early 
or  late  paatorage,  or  hare  the  reoonunendation  of 
being  BoitaUe  to  some  peouliarity  of  the  aoiL  In 
India,  howerer,  the  subject  has  received  no  saeh 
minute  consideration,  although  deservfaig  aconrate 
investigation  and  careful  experiment.  The  pasture 
lands  are  everywhere  left  to  nature.  There  is 
generally  a  right  of  common  pastursge,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  village  cattle  from  roam- 
ing at  discretion. 

•  The  populations  of  Central  and  Southern  Asia  are 
Uurgely  psstoral  and  sgricultural,  and  the  grasses 
useful  for  cattle  are  therefore  of  vital  importance. 
Nomades  shift  with  the  seasons  of  the  year  to 
their  summer  and  winter  grasing  grounds ;  and  in 
India,  partly  in  this  manner,  and  in  part  trusting  to 
their  natural  grasses,  they  are  stul  able  to  rear 
Isrge  herds  and  flocks,  though  the  waste  lands  of 
India  are  yearly  becoming  more  tilled  to  meet  t^e 
wants  of  the  increasing  populationa  Orass  is 
but  seldom  cut  and  stadEed  as  hay.  The  rapid 
growth  and  subsequent  dryness  render  many 
natural  Indian  grasses  unfit  for  pasture  at  the 
and  of  the  year ;  and  grass-cutters,  who  provide 
horses,  usually  search  lor  and  collect  the  dubh 
grass,  the  Gynodon  dactylon. 

Sir  W.  Jones  obeerves  (As.  Res.  iv.  p.  242) 

*  that  it  is  the  sweetest  and  most  nutritious  pasture 
for  cattle,  and  its  usefulness,  added  to  its  beauty, 
induced  the  Hindus,  in  their  earliest  ages,  to 
believe  that  it  was  t^e  mansion  of  a  benevolent 
nymph.'  Even  the  Yeda  celebrates  it,  as  in  the 
following  text  of  the  A't'harvana :  *  Mav  Durva, 
which  rose  from  the  water  of  life,  which  has 
A  hundred  roots  and  a  hundred  stems,  c£Face  a 
hundred  of  my  sins,  and  prolong  mjr  existence  on 
earth  a  hundred  years.* 

In  the  east  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  the 
vegetation  of  most  phmts  is  intenruj^ted  for  a 
longer  period  by  the  drv  season,  than  in  Europe 
by  the  winter.  The  sandy  tracts  about  Madras  re- 
main perfectly  arid,  only  a  little  relieved  by  partial 
sliowere  during  the  south-west  monsoon.  This 
alternation  of  drought  and  heat  at  one  season, 
and  of  heavy  rains  at  another,  necessarily  pre- 
cludes the  pasture  grounds  of  the  Kamatic  from 
attaining  the  verdant,  flourishing  condition  ob- 
servable in  extra-tropical  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  temperature  of  the  cold 
weather  admits  of  the  production  of  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  serviceable  grass. 

No  grasses  are  cultivated  in  China  for  food  for 
aniraak.  The  country  produces  many  species 
fitted  for  rearing  flocks  and  herds,  and  are  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  south  of  China  for  weaving 
floor  matUng  of  various  de^^iees  of  fineness,  the 
coarser  kinds  of  which  are  used  also  to  construct 
sheds  to  screen  workman  when  building  houses, 
and  even  the  walls  of  the  huts  tenanted  by  the 

or;   tlie  best  comes  from  Den-tan,  west  ol 
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anton. 

Of  the  grasses  eatep  by  cattle,  Sir  A.  Barnes 
mentions  that  three  are  cultivated  in  Kabul,— 
Bishka  or  Medicago  sativa,  the  common  lucerne  | 
ShafHa.ldndofWQil;  and  the  Si-b^rga  Xthree 
(saves),  a.  dover  new  to  Eur<meL  whioh  fron  ila 
great   field  .was  Mnaed   Trirobum  giganteum. 


Another  pkat,  thelfdJlotqs  le«6aatbl^  o(  Bokhara 
clover,  differs  much  fran  the  Tiif olinm  gigantenm 
in  its  properties,  though,  like  it,  of  loxviant 
growth* 

In  the  Sakha  of  the  Panjab,  and  in  the  ^  bsr* 
tracts  during  the  rains,  the  whole  soifoce  of  the 
plain  is  covered  with  grass.  Thirty  sorts  earh 
with  its  distinctive  name — were  ooUeoted  in  the 
rainy  season  near  Lahore. 

Dr.  Royle  mentions  that  the  grasses  of  Huniana 
(Sinsa  and  Rohtak) — and  it  is  true  of  the  rakha 
generally — consist  of  species  of  Panicum,  Penniae- 
tum,  Cenchrus,.Ch»tana,  Dactjloctenium,Ohloria, 
Eleusine,  Acrcahne,  Poa,  Bragrostis,  and  Andro* 
pogon,  and  to  these,  species  of  Sacchamm  sad 
KottboUia  should  be  added.  In  one  pUtee  a 
clover  or  lucerne,  Bhaftol,  is  grown,  also  Biaji, 
but  this  principaUy  by  Europeans  for  their  honci 
and  other  cattta.  Cattle  in  India  are  usoslly  fed 
(besides  gnss)  on  Bhnaa,  or,  as  it  is  called  io 
Panjabi,  furi,  the  chopped  straws  of  wbest  sod 
barley ;  faesideB  which  tney  get  Karhi,  the  dried 
stalks  of  Jowar  (Sorghum  vuknre) ;  this  latter 
when  green  and  fresh  is  called  Ohani  Qiopped 
leaves  of  the  Ber  (both  Z.  yulgaris  and  Z.  nnm- 
mularia),  called  MuDa,  are  mooh  used,  sad  are 
aaid  to  be  fattening.  Dr.  Henderson  mentioBa 
that  in  Bhahpur,  and  one  or  two  other  distrielB, 
ttvnips  ar^  grown  veiy  exieotively  for  feedisg 
eatde  during  the  cold  weather,  and  they  eftes 
attain  a  larger  sise  than  in  Eurt^  A  law  of 
these  are  used  in  times  of  famine  for  food,  u  the 
Markan  grass,  the  wild  Sawank,  and  Phog.  The 
seed  of  Calliffonam  polygonum  is  used  as  hunoan 
food  in  the  Panjab  m  times  of  famine.  Dhamaa 
or  An  jan  (Pennisetum  cenchroides)  is  oonsidBRd 
the  best  grass  for  cattle,  rapidly  impro?  ing  their 
condition,  and  increasing  their  produce  in  oiilk. 
Jhang  is  a  scented  grass,  probably  Andropogon 
schcenanthus;  and  the  root  of  A.  mnricatmn  fonsa 
the  khaskhas  used  in  matting  tatties  and  seraeDS 
for  cooling  purposes. 

The  Durva  cfr  Hurriali  grass  (Cynodon  dsctykii)t 
unquestionably  the  bMt  species  which  India 
possesses  for  forage,  has  been  cultivated  with 
great  success  at  Vellore  by  Major  Ottley,  who  haa 
given  an  interesting  account  of  this  msB  in  the 
Madras  Journal  of  literature  and  Scienee,  1849. 
XV.  p.  477.  In  upland  districts  xye-gmaa  aad 
clover  grow ;  and  both  these  exotics^  whsn  sows 
fresh,  have  been  found  to  answer  exceedingly  well 
on  the  Shevar^,  Pnlney,  Neilgherry,  and  fiaba 
BoodenHiUs.  The  Guinea  grass  has  been  etroagiy 
recommended  in  Bengal 

Inoculating  Onus, — In  poor  soib  such  ss  that  of 
the  Kamatic,  grass  seeds  do  not  take  so  wellaaia 
rich  land,  and  there  is  greait  difficolty  in  prossM 
a  good  sward.  In  this  case  recourse  most  be  had 
to  planting,  or,  as  some  call  it^  hiocobtiog  gM 
This  is  done  by  taking  pieces  of  turf  from  the 
banks  of  a  river  or  tank,  and  spreading  then  om 
the  land  to  be  laid  down,  alter  it  has  been  pn* 
pared  in  the  same  manner  aa  it  would  have  bees 
to  receive  the  seed.  The  toif  shouM  betskq^ 
in  little  square  pieoes,  and  sptead  over  the  ssiww 
of  the  ground,  leaving  small  interspaoes  betvees 
each  pieoe.  A  stone  roUor  or  a  wooden  baater 
should  then  be  employed  to  preas  them  mto^ 
grovnd.  In  a  fbw  days  the  interspaces  wiU  ^ 
found  to  be  ilfled  op,  a&d  a  eoflaplete  eaipat « 
turf  to  have  f  onned. 
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]|«loffe  BiilAuiir  down  the  turf,  poor  stff  landa 
mu«fc  bo  dlvidod  by  ditohes,  jdooghed  in  deop 
fnrvows,  and  exposed  as  maoh  ai  poaidblo  to  the 
wind  and  nin.  Buoh  soili  may  witb  caref  al  eul- 
tare  and  irrigation  beoome  peimanent  meadow 
land,  but  it  is  eiaential  to  get  them  into  a  eonod 
Btoie  by  moftt  carefully  clearing  them  of  nuth 
graaa  and  weeds  before  layiog  down  grase  seeds. 
and  sabeeqnently  by  keepiDg  the  luid  free  d 
couse  grass  by  hand  weecong.  Paring  and 
bntning  the  snriaoe  have  been  foand  useful,  and 
if  bMefieial  in  the  first  instance,  the  operation 
mty  be  repeated  with  advantage. 

Lespe4i»  striata,  H,  and  A.,  the  Japan  eloyer 
of  China  and  Japan,  is  mueh  valued  in  N.  America 
aa  a  gram  for  cattle. — Van  Mueller;  Powell; 
JRoyUyjU.;  MoMon;  WiUiams;  Hooker's  Him.  Jour, 

GRASS-CLOTH,  the  Hia-pu  <»  Chu-ma  of 
the  Chinese,  is  fabricated  from  the  fibre  of  the 
Uvtioa  nivea  of  LinnsBus,  the  Boehimeria  nivea  of 
G«iidiefaaud.  It  is  met  with  bleached  and  un- 
bleached. It  it  eztendvely  used  by  the  Chinese, 
being  woven  Into  narrow  pieces  and  into  hand- 
keiffchieflB,  the  export  being  chiefly  to  India  and 
the  United  Slates,  many  handkerchiefs  being  sent 
to  the  latter  country.  Clothes  are  sent  from  the 
Obineae  mariket  to  South  America,  made  from 
graaa-eloth  and  nankeen.  No  account  of  the 
qnanttty  has  been  kept.  Coanser  sorts  of  China 
gntaSHdoth  are  f  unushed  by  the  fibres  of  Sida 
tiliafolia  and  DoUchos  bnlbosus. — Smith, 

0RAS8H0PPER 

SantereUe,  Oigale,     .  Fb.  |  QriUo, It. 

Grashi^pfer,      .    .     QiR.    Langottino Sp. 

liddi,.    ....  Hum.  I 

One  of  this  tvibe,  a  species  of  Detious,  is  kept 
by  the  Chinese  in  cages  for  fighting.  The  Greeks 
ate  grasshoppers,  and  liked  Uiem  amazingly ;  the 
aboi%ines  of  New  South  Wales  eat  them  raw, 
first  taking  off  their  wings. 

GRASS  OILS  are  obtained  from  species  of 
Andropogoa, — A.  citratum,  A.  Martini,  A.  iwar- 
anousa,  and  their  allies.  They  are  fragrant 
essential  oils.  In  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  in  Madura,  are  three  grasses  or  sorts  of 
grass,  named  Poathapil,  Seegompil,  and  Komatch- 
piiv  which  are  employed  to  furnish  giaai  oihk 
The  fltalks  are  eut  mto  pieces  a  span  m  length, 
and  put  into  earthen  pans  with  water,  and  ezpoeed 
to  tbe  action  of  fire.  In  the  south  of  India  and 
Ceylon  they  i^re  known  to  the  British  as  the 
lemon^giasB  oils,  also  citronelle  oils,  ginger  grass 
oil,  essence. of  verbena. 

The  graaa  oil  of  Nemaur,  Roosa-ka-tel,  Hind., 
was  first  brought  to  notice  by  Dr.  Maxwell  in 
18^4,  ^nd  was  further  described  by  Dr.  Forsyth 
in  1826.  This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  Andro- 
pogon  Martini  by  distillation.  250  to  300  small 
Nmdlee  of  the  orass  are  placed  in  a  boiler,  covered 
with  water,  and  distilled.  About  a  seer  of  oil  is 
obtained  in  the  receiver.  It  is  volatile,  extremely 
pungent,  of  a  light  straw  colour,  very  transparent, 

with  apecv 

mbefiaoient, 
wealthy 

ism,  espedallv  that  of  the  chronic  kind.  Two 
drachms  of  the  diluted  oil  are  rubbed  over  the 
uained  part  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  before  a 
fire,  twice  daily.  It  causes  a  strong  sensation  of 
heat  or  pricking,  lasting  for  two  hours  or  longer. 
(The  natives  also  regard  it  as  an  efficacious  remedy 


^1;,  oi  a  ugai*  BiiTttw  cuiour,  very  tnuwp«rea<«, 

a  pcMBuliar  rich  and  agreeable  odour.    As  a 

fiaoient,  it  is  verv  highlv  esteemed  by  the 

thy  batives  of  In<ua  for  the  cure  of  rheumat- 
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in  slight  eoldsL  They  anoint  the  soles  of  the 
feet  with  the  oil,  and  it  is  stated  that  slight 
diaphoresis  is  thus  produced.  It  is  also  known  as 
the  ginger  grass  oil.  It  is  employed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  cajaput  oil.  The  grass  has  a  strooff 
aromatic  taste,  scenting  the  milk  of  those  animab 
which  feed  on  it.  The  oil  is  very  fragrant  and 
aromatic,  and  the  colour  is  a  pale  straw.  Much 
used  in  perfumery,  and  medicinally  as  a  stimulant 
and  diaphoretic.  It  has  the  power  in  a  most  re- 
markable degree  of  preventing  the  hair  of  the  head 
from  falling  off  after  acute  diseases,  such  as  fever, 
or  after  confinement  or  prolonged  nursing.  It 
even  restores  it  after  it  has  fdlen  off,  bit  it 
must  be  strong  and  pure. — Boyh^  Useful  Plants; 
Trans.  Med.  and  Phys.  Sac.  iii.  p.  219 ;  O'Sh. 

GRASS  TREE,  or  Australian  Grass  Tree  or 
'Black  Boy*  (Xanthorrhsea,  Jip.).  Some  ol  the 
grass  trees  are  from  5  to  7  feet  hi^,  and  as  many 
in  circumference.  The^  have  leaves  3  to  4 
feet  lonff,  and  fiower-spikes  6  to  10  feet  high, 
thickly  dothed  with  hara  scales  and  small  white 
star-like  flowers,  except  for  about  1|  feet  at  the 
base,  which  is  bare.  Abundance  of  red  resin  is 
exuaed  by  them. — /.  Backhouse. 

GRASS- WRACK,  Zostwa  marina,  £.,  belongs 
to  a  small  group  of  grass-like  marine  plants.  It 
is  common  on  the  British  coast,  and  in  most  parts 
of  the  world,  near  low-water  mark.  Used  for 
packing  and  to  stuff  beds. 

GRATIOLA  SERRATA.    Irvine. 
Notched  hyuop,    «    ISan,  \  Bhoomia-n^en^.    •    Hind. 

Grows  wild  during  the  rains ;  used  ^  a  bitter 
by  the  poor.^Oenl  Med,  Top:  p;  173. 

GRAUCALUS,  a  genus  of  cuckoo  shrikes,  of 
the  f amilyt^aiuacle  and  sub-family  Gampephagiu». 

GRAYET,  a  term  in  Ceybn  applied  to  the 
space  outside  the  OTinoipal  forts  in  the  isliuid.  The 
Singhalese  word  Cadawetta  describes  the  enclos- 
ure or  boundary  of  a  temple  or  city,  or  a  ro^al 
chaaeL  It.  was  adopted  by  th^  Portugu^,  a^r 
the  erection  of  these  fortresses,  to  define  the 
limits  of  the  lands  they  had  been  permitted  by 
the  native  princes  to  appropriate,  and  the  word 
Garvetta  is  still  used  in  the  patois  of  the  Portu- 
guese descendants.  When  the  Dutch  seized  the 
forts,  the  word  passed  into  Gravette,  which  appears 
on  their  records ;  and  from  the  British,  in  turn, 
took  the  present  term  Gravet. — Tennanfs  Chris- 
tianity in  Ceylon  J  p.  291. 

GRAY,  J.  £.,  author  of  Illustrations  of  Indian 
Zoology,  chiefly  from  the  collection  of  Majors 
General  Hardwicke,  Lond.  1830. 

GREASE  FOR  RAILWAYS.  The  mixture 
used  bv  the  East  Indian  Railway  for  axle-grease 
is, — taUow,  60  lbs.;  country  soap,  20  lbs. ;  castor- 
oil,  30  lbs. :  water,  about  10  ^^llons.  Melt  the 
tallow  in  a  large  vessel,  cut  the  soap  in  slices  and 
put  into  the  water  when  the  latter  is  warm. 
When  the  soap  is  fully  dissolved,  pour  the  water 
containing  it  into  the  tallow,  after  which  add  the 
castor-oil ;  immediately  after  the  latter  la  added, 
take  the  mixture  off  the  flre,  and  while  it  is  cool- 
ing let  it  be  stirred  constantly  till  cool.  The 
mixture  may  require  a  little  more  or  less  water, 
accordingto  the  temperature  of  the  weather. 

GREAT  MOGHUL,  a  designation  emploved  by 
the  nations  of  Europe  as  the  title  of  last  dynasty 
emperors  of  Dehli,  most  of  whom  were  descendants 
of  Baber. 

GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA  was  built  by  the 
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emperor  Obi-boang,  of  the  Tbin  dynasty,  about 
B.a  260.  It  was  done  by  forced  labour,— every 
third  laBoiiruig  man  was  compelled  to  work  for 
his  bare  food  as  a  remuneration.  It  extends  from 
the  sea  to  the  most  westerly  province  of  Shen-si, 
about  1500  miles.  It  was  built  of  earth  faced 
with  brick.  From  the  west  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Liau-tung,  in  lat.  39°  58'  N.,  long.  119°  51'  E.,  ori- 
ginating within  100  yards  of  the  beach,  and  having 
a  masonry  pier  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  it  crosses 
mountains,  valleys,  and  rivers,  and  was  finished 
in  five  years.  Its  breadth  admits  of  six  horse- 
men ridmg  abreast,  and  has  a  tower  every  hundred 
yards.  It  was  Ghi-hoang-ti  who  introduced 
yellow  as  the  colour  of  the  royal  family.  The 
route  between  Pekin  and  Western  Asia  and 
Europe  issues  from  the  western  end  of  the  Great 
Wall,  to  cross  the  desert  of  Gobi. 

GREECE,  a  celebrated  country  in  Europe, 
famed  for  the  military  exploits,  learning,  ana 
arts  of  its  inhabitants.  The  people  of  Greece 
call  their  country  Ionia.  It  is  the  Yunan  of  the 
Mahomedans,  whose  people  the  Huidus  style 
Yavana.  It  has  proauced  many  men  famed 
throughout  the  world, — Alexander  the  Great,  his 
teacher  Aristotle,  Socrates,  Hippocrates,  Plato, 
who  are  not  mentioned  by  Hindus,  although 
known  to  all  the  Mahomedans  of  Asia,  as  Sikander 
Rumi,  Aristu,  Sokrat,  Bukrat,  and  Aflatun.  The 
following  Greek  and  Roman  writers  were  known 
to  the  Mahomedans,  viz. : — 

OlemeiM 

riniu, 

Busehiua, 


Herodotus,.  . 
Gtenas,  .  •  . 
Onencritua,  • 
MegaitheneB,  . 
Strabo,  .  .  . 
Pomponiui  Mela, 
PUny. 


B.O.450 
.  400 
.  825 
.    300 

A.D.  20 
.  20 
77 


<  UUJ,  •        .        .        .        • 

Peripliu   Mari  Bry- 

thrai, 80 

DionyiiuBPeriegetes,  86 

Ptolemy ISO 

Arrian,  .....  150 


Alexand* 
.  •  .▲.D.200 
....  320 
Festna  AVienua,  •  .  380 
Maroian,  ....  420 
CoBinaB  Indioopleua- 

tei 525 

Stephen  of  Bvaantinm,  560 
Bayennotis  Anonymi 

CoBmographia,  7th  cent. 
Qeorgiua  Synoellua, .  800 
Bostathiua,      .  12th  cent. 


But  the  first  Greek  historian  who  speaks  clearly 
of  India  is  Hekataios  of  Miletus  (549-486  B.C.) ; 
the  knowledge  of  Herodotus  (460  B.C.)  ended  at 
the  Indus ;  and  Gtesias,  the  physician  (401  B.C.) 
brought  back  from  his  residence  in  Persia  only  a 
few  facts  about  ^e  products  of  India, — its  dyes 
and  fabrics,  monkeys  and  parrots.  India  to  the 
east  of  the  Indus  was  first  made  known  to  Europe 
by  the  historians  and  men  of  science  who  accom- 
panied Alexander  the  Great  in  327  B.C.  Their 
narratives,  although  now  lost,  are  condensed  in 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Arrian.  Soon  afterwards, 
Megasthenes,  as  Greek  ambassador  resident  at  a 
court  in  the  centre  of  Bengal  (306-298  B.C.),  had 
opportunities  for  the  closest  observation.  The 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  concerning 
India  practically  dates  from  his  researches,  300  B.c. 
Alexander  the  Great  had  entered  India  early  in 
327  B.C.  He  crossed  the  Indus  above  Attock,  and 
advanced  without  a  struggle  over  the  intervening 
territory  of  the  Taxiles  to  the  Jhelum  (Hydaspes). 
Having  drawn  up  his  troops  at  a  bend  of  the 
Jhelum,  about  14  miles  west  of  Ghillianwalla,  the 
Greek  general  crossed  under  shelter  of  a  tempest- 
uous night  The  enemy  had  30,000  efficient 
infantry,  4000  horse,  300  chariots,  200  elephante; 
and  Alexander's  army  numbered  about  50,000, 
Inclndinff  5000  Indian  auxiliaries  under  Mophis  of 
Taxila.  Alexander  found  the  Rawal  Pindi  district  in 


pOMaBflion  of  the  Tskka  or  Takshak,  a  Sc^tltte  isce ; 
and,  1800  yean  afterwards,  Mahmud  found  it  in 
the  possession  of  the  Ghakkar,  who  aie  still  there. 
It  was  from  the  Takshak  that  the  Greek  name  of 
Taxiles  was  dmved.  Alexander  advanced  sooth- 
east  through  the  kingdom  of  the  younger  Ponu 
to  Amritsar,  and,  after  a  sharp  bend  ba^ward  to 
the  west  to  fight  the  Cathsei  at  Sangala,  he  reached 
the  Bess  (Hyphasis).  The  country  was  hostile,  and 
the  Greeks  held  oiJy  the  land  on  which  they  ea* 
encamped.  At  Multan,  then  as  now  the  capital  of 
the  Southern  Panjab,  he  had  to  fight  a  jatched 
battle  with  the  Maili,  and  was  seroely  wounded 
in  taking  the  city.  His  enraged  troops  put  every 
soul  within  it  to  the  sword.  Further  down,  near 
the  confluence  of  ti&e  five  rivars  of  the  Panjab, 
he  made  a  long  halt,  built  a  town,  which  he 
called  Alexandna^  and  which  is  the  modem 
Uchh. 

Alexander,  in  his  advance  towards  the  Indu, 
had  formed  military  stations  in  Bactria,  and  after 
his  demise,  when  the  generak  of  his  armies  set  up 
for  independence,  Bactria  was  carved  into  king- 
doms, which,  with  varying  limits,  lasted  from  b.c 
256  to  A.D.  207.  Lassen  supposes  the  existence  of 
four  Greek  kingdoms,  viz.  first,  that  of  Baotria; 
a  second  eastern  kingdom  under  Menander  and 
ApoUodotns,  comfHrehending  the  Panjab  and  faU^ 
01  the  Indus,  with  Kabul  and  Aiadiotia  or 
Kandahar  adaed  in  times  of  its  jaotgentj;  a 
third,  western,  at  Herat  and  in  Sdstan ;  a  foorth, 
central,  of  the  Paropamisus,  which  latter  region 
Mr.  Prinsep  is  inclined  to  give  to  Bactria,  becMse 
of  the  bilingual  as  well  as  the  pure  Greek  coins, 
of  Heliocles  and  Antimachus,  kings  of  Bactna. 
Mr.  Thomas,  in  Prinsep's  Antiquities,  gives  Major 
Gunnmgham's  table.  The  countries  over  vbick 
the  Greeks  ruled  were  seemingly  Bactria,  Sogdiaoa, 
Margiana,  Paropamiaidsd,  Nysa,  Ana-Dnnc^ 
Aradiosia,  Gandharitaa,  PenkelaotiB,  Taxila,  Pate- 
lene,  Syrastrene,  and  Lance ;  but  their  limiU 
were  incessantly  varying.  The  dynasties  in  Aaia, 
founded  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
by  his  generals,  etc.,  were  as  under : — 

I.    SffTttt* 


B.O. 

334.  Alexander  the  Qraat ; 

bom  366,  died  323. 
312.  Seleuous  i.,  Nioator. 
280.  Antiochus  L,  Soter. 
261.  AntiochuB  n.,  Theoe. 
246.  SelencoB  ii.  Oulinicus. 
226.  S«leaciuin.CeraiuiU8 
223.  AntioohuB  ni.  Magnus 

(AohsBos). 
187.  Seleuous   iv.,   Philo- 

pator. 
175.  Antiochus   iv.,    Spl- 

plumei. 
164.  Antiochiisv.  Eapator. 
162.  Demetrius  L,  Soter. 
150.  Alexander  L,  Baht. 
147.  Demetrius  iLNicator. 


B,c. 

137.  AntioohiisViLfiidcto 

128.  AlezaBderi[.,Ztliaa. 

125.  Seleuoitt  v. 

12&  Antioohiuvin.Grrp» 

112.  Antioohui  IX.,  Oj^- 

cenus. 
9a  Seleuous    VL,   Blii* 

phsxies. 
d5.  Antioohosz.  Euebca 
AntioaZL^pipiMMi. 
Philip  and 
94.  Demetrius  m.BiieB«* 
88.  AntkMdraBxa.DiDllf 
Bhlsof  Joe^hiM. 
83.  TtgnmeiofAiiMB* 
69.  Antiochii8zm.ABit- 

iens. 
66.  SyriabeeameaRo0iS 
proviBoe. 


144.  Antiochus  vi.,  Theos. 
142.  TicyphoD. 

Antiochus  Soter  suoceeded  Seleucus  Nicator,iaJt 
in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Antiodins  '^^<*i. 

Arsaces,  a  Scythian,  who  came  from  the  nortfe 
of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  induced  the  Persiana  to  throt 
off  the  Greek  yoke,  founded  the  Parthian  fsap^y 
and  made  Rh^es  his  capital.  This  was  likeot 
the  period  of  the  foundation  of  the  Bacw" 
kingdom  byTheodotus,  the  governor  ofit,w»H 
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finding  bimflelf  cat  off  from  Syria  by  the  Peraan 
reyolation,  declared  his  independence. 

Arsaces  is  called  Asteh  by  Eastern  writers,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
Persian  kings.  When  he  gained  the  kingdom,  it 
is  said  he  promised  to  exact  no  tribate,  and 
merely  to  consider  himself  as  the  head  of  a  con- 
federa<7'  of  princes,  united  for  the  doable  object  of 
maintaining  their  independence  and  freeing  rersia 
from  a  foreign  yoke.  This  is  the  commencement 
of  that  era  of  Persian  history  caUed  by  Eastern 
writers  Mulak-ut-Taaif,  or  commonwealth  of 
tribes.  In  a.d.  906  Rhages  was  taken  by  Ismail, 
founder  of  the  Samani  dynasty.  It  ceased  now 
to  be  a  seat  of  empire,  and  in  a.d.  967  became 
the  capital  of  the  house  of  Shemgur,  a  race  of 
petty  princes  who  maintained  a  kind  of  independ- 
ence, while  the  dynasties  of  Saman  and  Dilemee 
diyided  the  empire  of  Persia.  In  a.d.  1027 
Rhages  was  the  last  conquest  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni. 

II.  Bactria, 

The  sole  evidence  of  the  long  Hue  of  Bactrian 
kings  exists  in  the  emanations  from  their  mints, 
exumed  from  time  to  time  in  and  around  their 
ancient  seats  of  government.  In  the  almost 
total  absence  of  annals,  whether  occidental  or 
oriental,  their  coins  furnish  nearly  all  the  testi- 
mony at  present  available  with  which  to  recon- 
struct the  story  of  the  survival,  re-institution, 
and  extinction,  of  the  dominant  Hellenic  element 
on  the  site  of  Alexander's  furthest  conquest  in 
the  East,  and  of  those  potentates  who  swayed  the 
dynasties  of  these  lands  for  upwards  of  two 
centuries.  Professor  Wilson  gives  a  list  of  them 
from  Theodotus  i.,  B.C.  256,  to  Pantaleon,  B.C.  120. 
Then  of  Barbaric  kings,  Su  Hermseus,  Kadaphes 
and  Kadphises,  from  B.C.  100  to  B.C.  50.  Of  an 
Indo- Parthian  dynasty ;  the  Indo-Scythian  princes 
of  K&bul ;  and  a  classification  of  their  contem- 
poraries. Mr.  Thomas,  in  Prinsep's  Antiquities, 
quotes  Major  Cunningham's  table  :— 
B.a 

256.  Diodotos  i.,  .    \  Baotriana  (including  Sogdiana, 
243.        ,f         u.,.     r     Bactria,  and  Margiana). 

220.  Bnthydemua— Baotriana,  Ariana  (including  Aria, 

Drangia,  Arachoaia,  and  Paropamisidn),  Nyaa^ 

and  Bubaequently  GandharitiB,  Peukelaotia,  and 

Taxila. 

196.  Demetrius,  do., do.,  andlaterinhia  reign,  Patalene, 

S^rraatrene,  Lance. 
190.  Hehoclea—Bactriana  and  Paropamiaids. 
190.  Antimaohna    Theot— Nyaa,  Gandharitis,   Peuke- 

laotia,  and  Taxila. 
185.  Eucratides — Bactriana,  Ariana,  besides  Patalene, 
Syrastrene,  and  Larice,  as  well  as  Nysa,  Gand- 
haritis, Peukelaotii,  and  Taxila. 
173L  Antimachos   Nikephoros—Nvsa,   Gand.,    Peuk., 
and  Taxila.   contemporarily  with   Eucratides* 
retention  of  the  rest  of  his  dominions. 
165.  Philoxenes  succeeds  to  Antimachus  Nikephoros' 
kingdom. 
Nidas,  do.,  with  the  exception  of  Taxila. 
165.  Apollodotus  succeeds  Eucratides  in  Ariana,  as  well 
as  Pata.,  Syr.,  Larice. 
Zoilus,  •    . ) 

Diomedes,    VfoUow  Apollodotus  in  Ariana  alone. 
Dionysins,  ) 
169.  Lysias  succeeds  these  in  ParopamisidsB,  and  obtains 
Nidas*  dominion  of  Nysa,  Gand.,  Peuk. ;  while 
Mithridatea  I.  possesses  himself  of  Ariana,  hav- 
ing preriously  gained  Margiana  from  BuoratideB. 
Antialcidea  suooMds  to  Lysias'  kingdom. 
Amvntas. 
Arohebius  follows  Antialoidet. 


B.C. 

161-140.  Menander   reigns    in   Paropamiside,    Nysa, 
Gand.,  Peuk.,  Ttaila,  Por.,  Beg.,  cAh.,  Pata- 
lene, Syr.,  lArice. 
135.   Strato   succeeds,    with   the    exception   of    the 
countries  of  Pata.,  Syr.,  Larice,  which  faU  to 
Mauas. 
Hippoetratus,  Telephus  Theophilus,  follow  Strato. 
Of   all  the  kings   who   followed  Eucratides, 
Menander  and  Apollodotus  alone  are  mentioned 
by    classical   autnorities.      Menander   advanced 
furthest  into  N.W.  India,  and  his  coins  are  found 
from  Kabul  as  far  as  Muttra  on  the  Jumna. 
Barbaric  Kingt, 
Hermans  rules  over  Parop.,  Nysa,  Gand.,  Peuk. 
(The  Su-Saka  race  obtain  Aria.,  Drangia,  and 
Araoh.  from  the  Parthians.) 
Mauas  haa  Taxila,  Por.,  Reg.,  Cath.,  Patalene. 

Syrastren&  Larice. 
Kadphises  (Yu-chi)  takes  possession  of  Hermeus' 
kinffdom,  and  Taxila  from  Mauas  (Kozola  Ka- 
daphes). 
Yonones,  Spalygis,  Spaliiiaes—Paropamiside. 
Asas  succeeds  Mauas,  obtaining  also,  in  90  B.C., 

Kysa,  Gand.,  and  Peuk. 
Azilas  succeeds  Azas  in  the  three  latter,  adding 

Taxila  and  the  Paropamiside. 
The  Soter  Megas  obtams  the  dominions  of  Asas, 

and  sabsequently  those  of  Anlas. 
The     Yu-chi   again  possess    Paro.,  Nysa,    and 

Taxila,  etc 
Gondophares  reigns  in  Ariana,  Abdagasses  (and 
Sinnikes  or  Addinigaus)  do.  in  do.,  less  the  Parop. 
Arsaces  (Omospades  or  Orthomasdes),  do.  do. 
Pakores  Monnesses,  do.  do.  (Hiatheleh)  in  Bac- 
triana. 
Artemon— in  Aria,  Drangia,  Arachosia. 

in.  Parthia, 


B.C. 

126. 


105. 

110. 
80. 
80. 
60. 


A.D. 

44. 

107. 

207. 


A.D. 

256.  Arsaces  I. 
253.  Tiridates  I. 
216.  Artabanus  i. 
196.  Phraapatius. 
181.  Phrahates  I. 
173.  Mithridates  I. 
136.  Phrahates  u. 
126.  Artabanus  n. 
123.  Mithridates  U. 

87.  Mnaskires. 

77.  Sinatroces. 

70.  Phrahates  m. 

60.  Mithridates  in. 

54.  Orodes  I. 

87.  Phrahates  iv. 
(Tiridates)  n. 
(Phrahates)  iv. 

A.D. 

4.  Phrahates. 

5.  Orodes  ii. 
5.  Yonones  I. 

13.  Artabanus  m. 


A.D. 

(Tiridates)  m. 
iCinnamus.) 
(Artabanus)  in. 

42.  Bardanes. 

45.  Gotarzes. 

51.  Yonones  IL 
51.  Yologeses  L  ■ 
62.  (Artabanus)  iv. 
77.  Pacorus. 
108.  Ghosroes. 

115.  (Parthamaspates). 

116.  Ghosroes. 
121.  (Yologeses)  IL 
148.  Yologeses  m. 
192.  (Yologeses)  iv. 
209.  (Yologeses)  v. 

Artabanus  v. 
235.  Artaxerxes,    king    of 
Persia,  first  of  the 
Sassanidie. 


The  family  name  Arsaces  was  that  applied  to  all 
the  kings  of  Parthia,  hence  called  the  Arsacidee. 

There  were  military  colonies  of  Macedonians 
established  at  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  ArigsBum, 
and  Bazira,  and  garrisons  at  Nyaa,  Ora,  Massaga, 
Peukelaotis,  and  at  Aomis,  a  moimtain  range, 
supposed  to  be  the  mountains  of  Maha&n 
in  the  Fir  Panjal  or  mid  •  Himalayan  ranee. 
Megasthenes  mentions  that  India  was  diyi^fed 
into  118  kingdoms,  some  of  which,  such  as  that 
of  the  Prasii  under  Ghandn^pta,  exercised 
suzerain  powers.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka, 
^ye  Greek  princes  appear, — ^Antiochus  (of  Syria) ; 
Ptolemy  (Fhiladelphos,  of  Egypt);    Andgonaa 

Sronatas,    of  Macedon) ;    Magas  (of  Kyrene) ; 
exander  (ii.,  of  £pirus^. 
It  would  appear  tnat  uie  Greek  colonistB  in  tlie 
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Panjab  had  firat  been  placed  under  Philip,  while 
the  civil  administration  of  the  country  remained 
in  the  hands  of  its  native  princes,  Taxiles  and 
Porus.  Afterwards,  on  the  murder  of  Philip  by 
the  meoroenary  soldien,  Alexander  (Anabasis,  vi.  2, 
vii.)  directed  Eudemos  and  Taxiles  to  govern  the 
country  until  he  should  send  another  deputy.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  they  continued  to  retain 
.thediarffe;  for,  after  Alexander's  death  in  B.G. 
323,  Eu&moB  contrived  by  his  general  Eumenes 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  country,  by  the 
treacherous  assassination  of  king  Porus  (Diodorus, 
xix.  5).    Some  few  years  later,  in  B.c.  317,  he 


era,  were  either  the  remains  of  the  Bactdsn 
dynasty,  or  the  independent  kingdom  of  Demetrius 
or  Apollodotas,  who  ruled  in  the  Panjab,  haring 
as  their  capital  Sagala,  changed  by  Demetrius  to 
Euthydemia.  Beyer  says,  in  his  Hist.  Beg.  Bsct 
p.  84,  that  according  to  Claudius  Ptolemy  there 
was  a  city  wiUiin  the  Hydaspes  yet  nearer  the 
Indus,  called  Saeala,  also  Euthydemia ;  bat  he 
scarcely  doubts  that  Demetrius  oalled  it  Euthj- 
demia,  from  his  father,  after  his  death  and  that 
of  Menander.  Demetrius  was  deprived  of  bii 
patrimony  aaj.q.  662.  Sagala  is  oonjeotared  by 
Colonel  Tod  to  be  the  Salbhanpura  of  the  Tadu 


marched  to  the  assistance  of  Eumenes  with  8000  |  when  driven  from  Zabulisthan,  and  that  of  the 
infantry  and  6000  cavaby,  and  no  less  than  120  i  Yuchi  or  Yuti,  who  were  fixed  IJiere  from  Centnl 
elephajits.  With  this  force  he  performed  good  |  Asia  in  the  6th  century,  and,  if  so  early  as  the 
service  at  the  battle  of  Gabiene.  But  his  continued  i  2d  century,  when  Ptolemy  wrote,  may  have  origi- 
abeence  save  the  Indians  an  opportunity  not  to  be  {  nated  the  change  to  Yuti-media,  the '  central  Yuti.' 
neglected,  and  their  liberty  was  fully  asserted  by  i  Numerous  medals,  chiefly  found  withm  the  pro- 


the  expulsion  of  the  Greek  troops  and  the  slaughter 
of  their  chiefs, — Justin,  xv.  ^— *  Prsefactos  ejus 
occiderat; '  agam, '  Molienti  deinde  bellum  adversus 
prafactos  AlexandrL'  Chandragupta  was  present 
when  Porus  was  murdered,  and  ne  became  the 
leader  of  the  national  movement,  which  ended  in 
his  own  elevation  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Panjab. 
Justin  attributes  his  success  to  the  assistance  of 
banditti;  Justin,  xv.  4 — ^ Contracts  latronibus 
Indos  ad  novitatem  regni  solicitavit."  But  in  this 
Colonel  Cunningham  thinks  he  has  been  misled  by 
a  very  natural  mistake ;  for  the  Aratta,  who  were 
the  dominant  people  of  the  Eastern  Panjab,  are 
never  mentioned  in  tJie  Mahabharata  without 
bein^  called  robbers  (Lassen,  Pentapot  Indica), 
— *  Aratti  profecto  latrones,^  and  *  Bahici  latrones.' 
The  Sanskrit  name  is  Araahtra,  the  *  kingless,' 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Adraistee  of  Arrian,  who 
places  them  on  the  Ravi.  They  were  the  repub- 
lican defenders  of  Sangala  or  Siakala,  a  fact 
which  points  to  their  Sanskrit  name  of  Arashtia, 
or  *  kinffless.*  But  though  their  power  was  then 
confined  to  the  Eastern  ranjab,  the  people  them- 
selves had  once  spread  over  the  whole  country, — 
^  Ubi  fluvii  illi  quini  .  .  .  ibi  sedes  sunt  Arrat- 
torum '  (Lassen,  Pentapot.  Indica,  from  the  Maha- 
bharat).  They  were  known  by  the  several  names 
of  Bahika,  Jarttika,  and  Takka,  of  which  the  last 
would  appear  to  have  been  their  true  appellation ; 
for  their. old  capital  of  Taxila  orTakka-sila  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  of  Alexander,  and  the  people 
themselves  still  exist  In  considerable  numbers  in 
the  Panjab  hills.  The  ancient  extent  of  their 
power  is  proved  by  the  present  prevalence  of  their 
alphabetical  characters,  which,  imder  the  name  of 
Takri  or  Takni,  are  now  used  oy  all  the  Hindas  of 
Kashmir  and  the  northern  mountains,  from  Simla 
and  Subathu  to  Kabul  and  Bamian.  On  these 
grounds  Major  Cunningham  identifies  the  banditti 
oi  Justin  with  the  Tauca,  or  original  inhabitants 
of  the  Panjab,  and  assigns  to  them  the  honour  of 
delivering  their  native  land  from  the  thraldom  of  a 
foreign  yoke.  This  event  occurred  most  probably 
about  316  B.O.,  or  shortly  after  the  march  <tf 
Eudemos  to  the  assistance  of  Eumenes.  It  was 
followed  immediately  by  the  conquest  of  Gangetic 
India,  Justin,  xv.  4 ;  and  in  316  B.C.  the  role  of 
Chandragupta  was  acknowledged  over  the  whole 
northern  Peninsula,  from  the  Indus  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges.  According  to  Colonel  Tod,  the 
Yavan  or  Greek  princes,  who  apparently  oon* 
tmaeA  to  rule  witliia  the  Indus  after  the  ChriBtian 
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bable  limits  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Sagala, 
either  belong  to  these  princes  or  the  Parthian 
kings  of  Minagara  on  the  Indus.  The  legends  are 
in  Greek  on  one  side,  and  in  the  SaaganiaTi 
character  on  the  reverse.  The  names  of  AimQo- 
dotus  and  Menander  have  been  deciphered,  and 
the  titles  of  Great  King,  Saviour,  and  other 
epithets  adopted  by  tiie  Arsacidse,  are  perfectly 
legible.  The  devices,  however,  resemble  the 
Parthian.  These  Greeks  and  Parthians  most  hare 
gradually  merged  into  the  Hindu  nopalatioB. 
Recent  travellers — ^Bumes,  Masson,  ana  Fcirier— 
met  with  tribes  who  claim  a  Grecian  deaoent, 
According  to  Bumes,  the  Mir  of  Badakhshan,  the 
chief  of  Darwaz  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxna,  and 
the  chiefs  eastward  of  Darwaz  who  oocnpy  the 
provinces  of  Kulab,  Shaughnan,  and  Wakhan 
north  of  the  Oxus,  also  the  hill  states  of  Ghitral, 
Gilghit,  and  Iskardo,  are  all  held  by  chiefa  who 
clahn  a  Grecian  origin. 

According  to  Ferrier,  however,  the  whole  of 
the  princes  who  claim  descent  from  Alennder 
are  Tajak,  who  inhabited  the  country  before  it 
was  overrun  by  Turki  or  Tartar  tribes.  The  Tajak, 
now  Mahomedans,  regard  Alexander  as  a  prq)hct 
TheBadakhshanfamily  are  fair,  but  present  nothing 
in  form  or  feature  resembling  the  Greek.  They 
are  not  unlike  the  modem  Persian,  and  then  is  a 
decided  contrast  between  them  and  the  Tmk  aad 
Uzbak. 

According  to  some  writers,  the  fiair  compleiioo 
and  resnilar  features  of  the  Siahpoeh  Kimr,  the 
variously  coloured  eye  and  shaded  hair,  ind>^ 
them  to  belong  to  the  European  famitf  « 
nations,  and  disconnect  them  from  the  T^ 
the  Hazara,  the  Uzbak,  or  the  Kirghiz.  It  aho 
merits  consideration  that  the  region  now  m- 
habited  by  the  Siahpoeh  is  surrounded  by  w 
countries  in  which  the  Greek  dynasties  rufei 
and  is  encircled  by  the  colonies,  posts,  aw 
garrisons  which  they  are  known  to  have  estab- 
lished ;  and  by  the  fact  of  the  establishmeot  oi 
militaiy  colomes  of  Macedonians  at  Alezaai^ 
ad  Caucasum,  Arigseum,  and  Bazira,  and  of  »> 
garrisons  of  Nysa,  Ora,  Massaga,  PeakeM«^ 
and  Aomis.  General  Ferrier,  on  rettW"! 
Gazergah,  found  there  a  small  encampiaeDt  v 
persons  in  the  Uzbak  dreea,  but  whose  oeufig^ 
tion  of  features  clearbjr  indicated  q™*^  *^ 
origin.  They  stated  that  thqr  were  the  deso^ 
ants  of  the  Yunani  (Greeks)  whom  Alfiw* 
the  Great  (Sikander  Komi)  had  left  in  ^ 
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oourtria ;  and  from  ihe  replies  he  receiyed  iothe 
muneronB  qneetioiia  he  pat  to  these  people,  he  was 
oonvinoed  of  the  existence  of  the  real  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  those  countries.  These 
Yunani,  he  says,  are  not  isolated  and  disperaed 
here  and  there,  bat  united  in  tribes,  oocapying  a 
considerable  tract  of  coantry ;  nothing,  however, 


nurse,  the  supporter  and  life,  of  all  living 
tures.' 

The  Greek  people  are  now  Christians  •  but  until 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  both  Greece  and  Rome  were 
worshippers  of  idols,  of  spirits  of  deified  men,  of 
gods  residing  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  of  demons 
in  a  hell  below ;  and  the  gods  of  ancient  Greece 
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either  in  their  language  or  their  halnts  betrays  I  and  Rome  have  been  reckoned  at  not  fewer  than 


their  origin.  They  are  Mahomedans,  and  have 
the  r^utation  of  being  somewhat  fanatical,  and 
are  not  held  in  much  consideration  bv  the  Tartan, 
amongst  whom  thev  are  settled ;  but  they  are 
reepe^«d,  for,  like  tbeir  ancestors,  they  are  brave, 
ana  the  consequences  of  their  hatred  are  terrible 
to  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Dabistan  that  Gallisthenes 
sent  to  his  uncle  a  technical  system  of  logic  (naya), 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  Aristotelian  s^tem. 
We  also  observe  a  close  affinity  between  Aristotle's 
theory  of  the  soul  as  regards  its  orsanism,  and  the 
Yedanta-daisana ;  and  Plato's  ideas  as  to  the 
detachment  of  the  soul  from  the  world  of  sense, 
constituting  the  true  subjective  condition,  bear  an 
analogy  to  the  Sankbya  philosophy.  The  Greek 
kings  as  well  as  the  Scythians  adopted  a  language 
doeely  allied  to  the  Sanskrit.  The  inscriptions 
for  jnore  than  two  centuries,  during  the  Greek 
and  Scythian  connection,  invariably  contain  the 
Greek  with  a  vernacular  translation.  The  coins 
of  the  Sah  kings  of  Saurashtra  have  an  imperfect 
Greek  and  Sanskrit  inscription,  while  those  of  the 
Guptas  (2d  to  4th  century  a.d.)  have  an  emblem 
of  the  Greek  and  Pali,  showing  the  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  the  Greek  from  the  Indian  coins.  The 
Greeks  adopted  the  Indian  symbol  of  Swastika. 

Greece  and  Asia  Minor  seem  to  have  been  parcelled 
out  among  a  number  of  deities,  each  of  whom  was 
the  paternal  god  of  some  city  or  race,  having  not 
only  separate  rites,  but  a  form  of  worship  widely 
different.  Each  deity  had  his  favourite  alK)de,  and 
local  attachment  to  some  valley  or  grove  or  town,  to 
which  the  power  and  presence  of  &e  divinity  espe- 
cially belonged ;  and  hence  in  Boeotian  Thrace  we 
trace  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  in  Northern  Thessaly 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  on  the  Corinthian  shores 
thorites  of  Neptune,  in  Argos  the  temples  of  Juno, 
and  in  Ephesus  the  worship  of  Diana.  Though 
acknowledged  to  be  divine  out  of  their  own 
peculiar  cbmains,  yet  their  worshippers  were 
rather  averse  to  proeelytism,  fearing  lest,  by  an 
extended  communication,  the  local  influence  of 
the  deity  should  be  weakened.  The  sacred  object 
of  Ephesian  worship  was  carefully  preserved  from 
the  period  of  its  first  formation,  through  the  ages 
which  intervened,  till  the  demolition  of  pt^n 
temples  which  followed  upon  the  rise  of  Christi- 
anity. The  image  consisted  of  a  large  block  of 
wood  of  beech  or  elm,  but,  according  to  some,  of 
ebony  or  vine,  shaped  into  a  likeness  of  the  god- 
dess, and  evidencing  its  remote  antiquity  by  the 
rudeness  of  its  woncmanship.  The  first  statues 
were  unshaped  blocks  and  stones  ;  and  hence  the 
word  column  was  generally  used  by  the  Greeks 
to  denote  a  statae.  Greeks  identified  Baal  with 
Zens,  as  they  did  Astarte  with  Venus.  The  heaven- 
fallen  idol  of  Ephesus  was  not  a  representa- 
tion of  the  elegant  huntress  of  dassio  fable,  but 
an  Egyptian  hieroglyphic,  a  personification  of 
nature.  In  this  character  she  was  pictured  as 
a  woman  having  a  numb^  of  breasts,  to  denote^ 
aecordingto  Jerome,  that,  as  nature,  she  was  *  the 


thirty  thousand.  These  gods  were  in  their 
characters  simply  exaggerated  men,  with  human 
virtues  and  vices  on  an  enlarged  scale.  The 
common  people  of  Greece  oontmued  to  believe 
in  these  gods  until  Christianity  displaced  them ; 
but  philosophers  early  appeared  doubting  their 
existence.  Aenophanes,  B.C.  534,  denounced  the 
accounts  of  the  deities  as  godless  fables ;  but  he 
frankly  admitted  that  he  knew  not  God.  About 
a  century  later  lived  the  philosopher  Thales, 
followed  by  Socrates,  Plato,  the  Pyrrhonists,  the 
Academics,  the  Peripatetics,  Epicurus,  and  the 
Stoics,  all  of  whom  saw  the  absurdity  of  the  popu- 
lar creeds,  and  put  forth  philosophic  views.  Milton 
says  of  them  (raradise  Regained,  book  iv.) : — 

*  The  first  and  wisest  of  them  all  professed 
To  know  this  only,  that  he  nothmg  knew ; 
The  next  to  fabling  fell  and  smooth  conceits ; 
A  third  sort  doubted  all  things,  though  plain  sense ; 
Others  in  virtue  placed  felici^, 
But  virtue  joined  with  riches  and  long  life ; 
In  corporal  pleasure  he,  and  careless  ease ; 
The  Stoic  last,  in  philosophic  pride, 
By  him  called  wisdom. 
Much  of  the  soul  they  talk,  but  all  awry, 
And  in  themselves  seek  wisdom  ;  and  to  themselves 
All  gloiy  arrogate,— to  God  give  none.' 

In  Homer*s  time  the  manners  were  rude  and 
coarse ;  in  subsequent  centuries,  immorality  and 
vice  grew.  The  Romans  copied  the  Greeks  in 
religion  and  manners,  though  Cato  the  Censor 
warned  his  countrymen  against  Greeks  as  the 
parents  of  every  vice.  For  two  centuries  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  immoralitjjr  and  infidelity 
greatly  increased.  From  the  time  of  Augustus 
superstition  began  to  reappear,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  wild  oriental  rites.  Human  sacrifices 
were  offered  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Augustus ; 
slavery  was  universal ;  in  the  public  shows  gladia- 
tors appeared, — sometimes  more  than  20,000  men 
perished  in  these  exhibitions  in  one  month.  Both 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  complained  that  the 
characters  of  the  people  were  as  grossly  corrupt  as 
that  of  the  deities  they  worshipped. 

It  was  from  Chaldiea  that  the  germs  of  Greek 
art  and  of  much  of  the  Greek  pautheon  and 
mythology  originally  came.  Columnar  architec- 
ture reached  its  first  and  hk^hest  development  in 
Babylonia.  The  lions  of  Mykene  are  distinctly 
Assyrian  in  character;  and  the  Greek  Herakl€«, 
with  hia  twelve  labours,  finds  his  prototype  in 
the  hero  of  the  great  Chiddsean  epia 

Grecian  mythology  is  largely  mixed  up  with 
the  mythology  of  India. 

Tama  or  Dharmaraja  is  the  Greouui  Plato. 
Vaitarini  of  the  Hindu  pantheon  has  its  supposed  ana- 
logue in  the  river  Styx. 
Cerberus  has  corresponding  dogs, 
Durga  is  the  analogue  of  Juno. 
Narada,  god  of  music,— Meroaiy. 
Krishna.— .^Da 
Bhawam,— Venus. 
Kali  or  Duxga,— Proserpine. 
Agnl,— Yulcan,  fire,  igms. 
Swaha.  wife  of  Agm.— Vesta. 
Aswini-Kumara,— CMor  a«4  Pofiiuk  • 
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GREEN  COPPERAS. 


GREWIA. 


Anmftt-^Atuora. 

AtA  DeTa,— Diana. 

KuYera, — ^Plutot,  god  of  riches. 


Indniy—Jupiter,  god  of  the  firmament. 
Vamna, — Neptune,  god  of  the  -water. 
Prithivi, — Cybele,  goddess  of  earth 


Viswakarma,— Vulcan,  architect  of  the  gods. 

Kartikeya  or  Skanda,— Mars,  god  of  war. 

Kama,— Cupid,  Eros,  god  of  love. 

Suiya  or  Arka,— Sol,  the  sun. 

Hanuman,  the  monkey  god,  son  of  Pavana,— Pan. 

Rama, — ^the  Grecian  DionysSus. 

Heraoola,  an  Indian  deity, — Hercules. 

Aswioulapa,— Esoulapius,  Qenii. 

Vaya,— -^lus. 

Sri,  Lakihmi, — Ceres. 

Anna-Puma,— Anna  perenna. 
The  Greek  Charites  must  be  compared  with  the 
Sanskrit  HaritA,  the  ooursers  of  the  sun  ;  and  both 
receiyed  their  name  from  a  root,  Ghar,  to  shine  or 
glisten.  Zeus  seems  to  be  the  Sanskrit  Dyan8,*and 
Erinys  is  Saranyu. 

Scythian  coins  exhibit  Greek  and  Hindu  divini- 
ties, and  those  under  the  Yu-chi  have  an  image  of 
Siva  and  the  Nandi  bull.  The  affinity  between 
tiie  Greeks  and  the  Hindus  was  so  great  as  regards 
the  languages,  literature,  and  religion,  that  the 
process  of  giving  and  receiviuff  must  have  been 
reciprocal  Varaha  Mihira,  in  his  Brihat  Sanhita 
astronomy,  says  *  the  Greeks  indeed  are  foreigners, 
but  with  them  this  science  is  in  a  flourishing 
state.*  We  find  that  the  later  Greek  physicians 
availed  themselves  of  the  Hindu  medical  works. 

The  Takshaks  and  Nagas  were  the  tree  and 
serpent  worshippers,  whose  rites  and  objects  of 
adoration  have  impressed  themselves  deeply  on 
the  architecture  and  sculptures  of  India.  The 
names  were  applied  in  a  confused  manner  to 
different  races  of  Scythic  origin. — Imp,  Gaz, ; 
Tod's  Eajasihan ;  Prinsep's  Antiquities  by  Thomas; 
Smith's  Biog,  Diet, ;  Ed.  Ferrier's  Journal ;  General 
Cunningham,  Anc,  Geog,  of  India;  Calcutta  Review, 
No.  109 ;  Malcolm's  Persia;  Weber,  Hist,  Ind.  Lit, ; 
WUson  in  J,  R.  A,  Sac,  xiL,  1850 ;  Milner's  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia ;  the  Rev,  J,  Murray  Mitchell, 
Letter  to  Indian  Youth ;  Bumes, 

GREEN  COPPERAS  or  Green  Vitriol. 
Sulphate  of  iron, .    .  Eno.  |  Solf ate  di  ferro,  .    .     It. 
Sulfate  de  fer,      .    .    Fa.  |  Taroosee,     .     .     .      Mal. 
Sohwefelsaures  eisen,  Ger.    Zunkur  madnee,  .     Pkrs. 
Heracassis, .     .    .    HiND.    Tootiya-sabz,    .     .         „ 
Hera-tutia,  „      '  Anna  bugdi,     .     .      Tam. 

A  principal  ingredient  in  dyeing,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ink,  and  of  Pinissian  blue.  It  is  also 
used  in  tanning,  painting,  medicine,  etc. — M^C; 
Faulkner. 

GREEN  DYE.  In  the  Comptes  Rendus,  xxxv. 
p.  558,  there  is  an  account  by  M.  J.  Persoz  of  a 
green  colouring  matter  from  China,  of  great 
stability,  having  the  appearance  of  indigo,  which 
communicates  a  beautiful  and  permanent  sea- 
green  colour  to  mordants  of  alumina  and  iron, 
and  which  is  not  a  preparation  of  indigo  or  any 
derivative  of  this  dyemg  principle  It  was  in  thin 
plates  of  a  blue  colour,  resembling  Japanese 
indigo,  but  of  a  finer  grain,  differing  also  from 
indigo  in  its  composition  and  chemical  properties. 
On  infusing  a  very  small  quantity  of  it  in  water, 
this  fluid  soon  acquired  a  deep  blue  colour,  with 
a  greenish  tinge.  Upon  boiling  and  immersing  a 
piece  of  calico,  on  which  the  mordants  of  iron 
and  alumina  had  been  printed,  it  was  dyed  a  sea- 
green  colour  of  greater  or  less  intensity  according 
to  the  Btreiigth  ol  U19  mordant  the  portions  not 


coated  remaining  white.  Dr.  R.  F.  Thompaon, 
civil  surgeon  of  Malda,  wrote  as  to  a  green  dye 
as  follows : — *  One  noannd  of  the  dried  leaves  "mH 
dye  1280  yaids  of  cloth  of  a  fine  apple- green 
colour.  The  supply  cheap  and  unlimited ;  caltiva- 
tion  easily  extenoed  from  cuttings  or  seed ;  reqaires 
little  care  or  watching,  as  no  animal  will  eat  it 
The  plant  is  doubly  yiduable  from  the  seeds  yield- 
ing a  fine  dear  limpid  oil  for  burning  purposes, 
sample  of  which  I  also  forward.  It  takes  half  an 
hour  to  dye  a  whole  t'han  of  cloth.  An  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  the  plant  yielding  the  green  dye, 
and  expressed  in  the  ordinary  bazar  fashion  in  the 
common  kolu,  has  a  beautiful  colour,  limpid,  and 
burns  well.  This  plant  is  the  Jatropha  glandali- 
fera.    See  Dyes ;  Rhamnus. 

GREENHEART,  Nectandra  Rodioei,  SchJc.,  a 
remarkably  hard  timber  of  British  Guiana,  classed 
among  the  first  eight  woods  at  Lloyd's.  It  might 
be  introduced  into  India. 

GREENSHANKS  of  India,  of  the  genus 
Totanus,  family  Soolopacidad.  T.  glottis  and  T. 
stagnatilis  are  known.  T.  f uscus  and  T.  calidris 
are  the  redshanks  of  India. 

GREENSTONE,  a  Tolcanic  rock  common  in  the 
Peninsula  of  India.  Some  of  it  is  exceedingly 
hard  and  difficult  to  work,  but  it  takes  a  most 
beautiful  and  durable  polish,  as  in  the  magnificent 
mausoleums  of  Golconda,  the  tombs  of  Hyder  Ali 
and  Tipu  Sultan  at  Seringapatam,  parts  of  the 
temples  at  Bijapur,  and  in  many  of  the  sculptures 
of  the  Karnatic  pagodas.  It  is  much  used  for 
building  and  ornamental  piuposes  in  Madras,  for 
round  millstones,  pestles  and  mortars,  door-poets, 
lintels,  etc.  Greenstone  dykes  of  the  Peninsula 
break  through  the  clayslate  of  the  eastern  ranges 
of  the  Ced^  Districts,  in  many  places  convert  it 
into  flinty  slate,  or  turn  it  to  a  crystalline  or  hom- 
blendic  rock,  whilst  the  dyke  acquires  a  distinctly 
slaty  structure,  and  so  much  modified  in  mineral 
character  as  scarcely  to  be  distingmshed  from  the 
altered  clayslate  of  the  vicinity. — Carter's  GtoL 

GREGORY  ABUL  FARAGIUS,  the  name  by 
which  Europeans  designated  Mar  Gregorius. 

GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA,  Cunningham,  a  noUe 
tree,  the  silk  oak  of  Moreton  Bay  in  Australia ; 
attains  the  height  of  50  to  70  feet,  and  a  circum- 
ference of  6  to  8  feet.  Its  timber  has  a  beautiful 
grain,  and  is  used  for  staves  of  casks. — G,  BeHneit. 

GREWIA,  a  genus  of  pUnts  of  the  natural 
order  Tiliacese,  the  linden  tribe.  In  the  East 
Indies  the  principal  species  are : — 


abutilifolia. 

Aaiatioa. 

calophyUa. 

columnaris. 

denticulata. 

floribnnda. 

humilis. 

elastica. 

hirsuta. 

kevigata. 

mioroetemma. 


microooB. 

multiflora. 

ooddentaUs. 

oppositifolia. 

paniculata. 

pilosa. 

polygama. 

populifolia. 

rotundifolia. 

salvifolia. 

sapida. 


tderophylla. 

sepiaxia. 

sinuata. 

triohodes. 

tilisefolia. 

ulmifolia. 

nmbellata. 

vestita. 

▼iUosa. 

vimiaea. 
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The  bark  of  G.  oppositifolia  is  employed  in  the 
Himalaya  for  making  r(^)es;  and  G.  eJastica, 
Dhamnu  of  the  natives,  is  valued  for  the  atreogth 
and  elasticity  of  its  wood.  Cattle  are  fed  on  the 
leaves  of  some  species.  The  pleasant-tasted  sub- 
acid fruit  of  several  ^cies  is  eaten  by  the  natives 
of  India,  but  mincipally  used  lor  making  sherbeL 
G.  affinis,  rigioa,  and  saJkafolia,  Slocks^  are  trees  of 
Sind,  the  edible  fruits  ol  which  are  called  ; 


GREWIA  ASIATICA- 


GREWIA  VESTITA. 


or  ganffo,  which  might  be  improved  by  coldya- 
tion.  At  TaToy,  when  yesBela  require  spars,  thev 
are  usaally  fonushed  from  a  small  tree  which 
grows  on  the  seaboard,  belonging  to  this  genns. 
The  Mai-Ta  of  the  Burmese  in  Taroy,  and  the 
Tha-ian  of  the  Burmese  of  Moulmein,  are  species 
of  Grewia.  The  wood  of  a  species  in  the  Madras 
Provinces  makes  good  walking-sticks. — M,EJ.R, ; 
Eng,  Cyc.;} Mason;  Voigt;  Roxb. ;  Gamble. 

GREWIA  ASIATICA.    Linn, 
Dhamni,  Falsa, .    .  Hind.  I  Dowanija,  .    .    .  Simoh. 
Pharaho,  ....   SiND.  |  Patiki, Tel. 

Grows  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  in  Bengal, 
Northern  India,  and  the  Pan  jab,  and  is  a  large  tree 
of  Pegu,  like  G.  floribunda,  but  not  so  plentiful. 
It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  plains  of  the 
Panjab  for  its  pleasant,  subacid,  small  berry-like 
fruit,  eaten,  and  used  for  making  sherbet.  A 
spirit  is  said  to  be  distilled  from  it,  and  the  fruit 
is  much  prized  by  Mahomedans,  who  prescribe  it 
to  cool  the  body  in  fevers.  Cultivatea  at  Airair, 
both  large  tree  and  small  bush  varieties ;  the  large 
tree  is  very  beautiful  when  in  new  foliage.  The 
fruit,  containing  one  or  two  small  stones,  is 
generally  made  into  sherbet  by  pouring  boiling 
water  on  it,  and  when  cool  adding  sugar  to  the 
taste.  The  plants  are  grown  r^Oy  from  the 
seed.  They  are  generally  cut  down  almost  to 
the  ground  in  November,  and  even  the  leaves  are 
burnt  round  the  stalks,  after  which  the  roots  are 
opened  and  manured,  and  watered  occasionally, 
when  new  shoots  spring  out,  and  the  fruit  is  borne 
near  the  axilla  of  e&ch  leaf;  when  of  a  dark 
purple,  they  are  ripe  and  fit  for  use.  The  appear- 
ance of  its  leaves  has  caused  Europeans  to  mistake 
it  for  the  hazel.  The  leaves  and  buds  are  officinal 
In  the  Panjab  there  are  two  kinds,  one  sweet, 
called  Shakari,  and  other  acid,  Sharbati.  G. 
Asiatica  and  G.  tilisefolia  both  yield  a  useful  bast 
Wood  white  colour,  and  adapted  for  every  pur- 
pose of  house-building. — Roxb.  /  M^CL ;  Stewart  ; 
Aindie;  Irvine;  Riddell;  Cleg.  Rep, ;  PowelL 

GREWIA  BETULiEFOLIA.    Juss. 
Oangi,  Inzare,      Tb.-Ind.  |  Khircha,  .    .    .  Tiu-Ind. 

A  small  shrub  growing  N.W.  from  Dehli,  on 
the  hills  beyond  Uie  Indus,  and  up  to  3000  feet 
on  the  Salt  Range.  Its  small  tasteless  fruit  is 
eaten  by  the  natives. — Stewart. 

GREWIA  FLORIBUNDA.     Wall. 
Myat  ya, .    .    .    .  BuBM.  I  Ta-yau,  ....  Bdbm. 
Myayagyee,    .    .       „     1 

A  very  common  tree  throughout  the  Rangoon, 
Pegu,  and  Tounghoo  districts.  It  is  a  good 
serviceable  timber  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of 
house-building.  The  bark  affords  a  coarse,  strong 
fibre,  not  much  employed,  however,  by  the 
Burmese.— Dr.  M'CleUand;  Cal.  Cat.  Ex.,  1862. 

GREWIA  HOOKERII.  AfCte/tenrf.  Phet-woon. 
BuRM.  Attains  a  girth  of  about  3  to  4  feet,  and 
grows  up  tall  and  remarkably  straight.  It  is  found 
with  teak  in  the  forests  of  Pegu  and  Tounghoo. 
Wood  white  coloured,  and  adapted  for  every 
purpose  of  house-building, — ^PCl. 

GREWIA  MICR0C08.    Linn. 
G.  ulmifolia.  Booth.              I  M.  mala.  Ham. 
G.  affinis,  Lindl.                   M.  Stanntoniana,  O.  Don. 
Microooa  panioolata,  L.       \  Anii  mgosa,  Lour. 
Mj9k-JK BUBM. 

A  shrub  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  f  oand 
as  a  small  tr|9e  on  elevated  ground  of  British 


Burma.    Wood  not  used.    A  cubic  foot  weighs 
51  pounds.— i>r.  Brandts,  Cal.  Cat.  Ex.,  1862. 

GREWIA  OBLIQUA.    Gibsm. 
Daraook  mara,  .    .    Gak.  |  Damun,  ....  Mahb. 

A  small  tree  of  Canaraand  Sunda,  found  mostly 
below.  Wood  used  in  agriculture,  house-posts, 
etc. — Dr.  Gibson. 

GREWIA  OPPOSITIFOLIA.    Buch. 
Daman,  ....    HiXD.  I  Pa8ta-wanna,SlKD.,  Panj. 
Bihnll,  Biul,  Sind.,  Panj.  | 

Grows  in  the  Kheeree  pass,  in  the  Dehra  Doon, 
and  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur  and 
Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet.  The 
branches  are  periodically  cut  in  winter  time  as 
provender  for  the  cattle.  Its  inner  bark  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Himalaya  for  cordage  and  coarse 
cloth,  and  a  kind  of  paper.  The  wood  is  tough 
and  elastic,  valued  for  handles  and  shafts  and 
bangy  sticks,  and  for  the  ring  for  supporting  the 
seat  of  the  single-rope  bridge.  The  leaves  largely 
serve  as  fodder  wherever  it  is  common,  and  are 
said  to  increase  the  quantity  of  milk.  The  bark  is 
made  into  sandals,  etc. — Roxb. ;  Royle ;  Cleghom. 

GREWIA  ROTHI.    D.  C,  W.  and  A. 
G.  lalvifolia,  Roxb. 


Bather,  Bekhar, 
Garges,  Nikki, 
Kolupu, 


Pakj. 

Tkl. 


Siri  jana, 
Jibiuka  chetta, 
Tadika  chnvra, 


Tjeu 
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A  tree  of  the  Panjab,  Circars,  and  of  the  Gud- 
dapah  Nullamallay ;  has  a  light  ash  -  coloured 
wood,  with  a  straight  grain,  hani  and  strong ;  is 
much  used  and  very  serviceable,  and  makes  good 
walking-sticks. — Capt  Beddome ;  Mr,  Latham. 

GREWIA  SPECTABILIS.  M'Cl.  Phetwoon, 
BuRH.,  Very  plentiful ;  attains  a  girth  of  about 
3  to  4  feet,  and  grows  up  tall  and  remarkably 
straight,  witli  teak,  in  the  forests  of  Pegu  and 
Tounghoo.  Wood  white  coloured,  and  adapted 
for  every  purpose  of  house-building. — M^Cl. 

GREWIA  TILIJSFOLIA,    Roxb. 
G.  arborea,  Boxb.         \         G.  elastica,  Royle, 
ThadBal,  Butale,   .    Can.    Tharra.  Thada,    .    .  Tam. 
Dhaman,  .    .    .      Hind.  |  Gharachi,   ....  Tel. 

A  large  and  very  common  tree  aU  over  India 
and  Ceylon.  It  ascends  the  mountains  to  about 
4000  feet,  and  is  often  of  large  size  in  favourable 
localities.  The  berries  are  eaten,  having  an 
agreeable  add  flavour;  the  timber  is  l^hly 
prized  for  strength  and  elasticity,  and  is  usea  for 
building  purposes,  bows,  buggy  shafts,  walking- 
sticks,  and  a  variety  of  other  uses.  It  is  light  and 
raUier  soft,  flexible  and  fibrous,  coarse-grained 
and  durable,  of  a  light  pinkish  colour,  tuminff  to 
light-brown,  and  easily  worked;  unseasoned  it 
weighs  45  to  50  lbs.  &e  cubic  foot,  and  34  lbs. 
when  seasoned ;  its  specific  gravity  is  '544.  The 
leaves  make  a  good  fodder,  and  the  bark,  like  that 
of  all  tiie  Grewias,  is  used  as  cordage. — Beddomcj 
Roxb.;  Voigt;  Wight;  Gibson;  M.  E.  J.  R. 

GREWIA  VESTITA.     WaU.    The  dhaman. 
Gr.  elastica,  JSoyle.       |        Gr.  Aaiattoa,  Limn, 
TkAg-li,  ....    OHnr.  I  Pin-ta-yau, .    .    .  Buui. 
Farn,  Phalwa, .    .  HiKD.  j 

A  tree,  15  to  20  feet  high,  found  in  the  Sutlej 
valley  between  Rampur  and  Sungnam,  at  an  eleva* 
tion  of  4000  feet ;  common  in  the  Himalaya  at 
moderate  elevations,  and  in  Kimmedy,  Gan« 
jam,  and  Gumsur,  also  in  China.  Its  timber  is 
highly  valued  for  its  strength  and  elasticity,  and 
much  000^  for  bows,  buggy  shafta,  and  bangy 


GRIFFITH,  WILLIAM,  F.L.S. 

sticks.  Its  fruit  is  used  to  make  sherbet  In 
China,  the  young  branches,  leaves,  and  berries 
are  used  in  dyspepsia  and  diairhoea.  In  the 
N.W.  Hioialaya,  the  branches  are  periodically  cut 
in  winter  time  as  provender  for  the  cattle. — Cleg- 
horn;  Royle's  Hi;  Smith. 

GRIFFITH,  WILLIAM,  F.L.S.,  a  medical 
officer  of  the  Madras  army,  author  of  numerous 
works  on  Indian  botany.  He  accompanied  the 
army  which  marched  in  1838  -  39  from  Sind 
through  Quetta  and  Kandahar  to  Ghazni  and 
KabuL  From  Kabul  he  crossed  the  chain  of  the 
Hindu  Kush  to  Bamian  and  Singhan,  and  s^ent 
some  time  in  the  Kuner  valley;  his  collections 
there  amounted  probably  to  about  1000  species, 
many  of  which  are  deposited  in  the  Royal  Her- 
barium at  Kew.  His  collections  from  Malacca, 
Tenasserim,  the  Khassya  mountains,  and  the  whole 
Assam  valley,  Mishmi  and  Naga  HUls,  and  Upper 
Irawadi,  Gucutta,  Bhutan,  Simla,  Sind,  and  Af- 
ghanistan, are  probably  not  under  9000  species, 
which  is  by  far  the  largest  number  ever  obtained 
bv  individual  exertions.  He  also  made  a  collection 
of  birds  in  Afghanistan.  His  nosthumous  notes 
and  journals  were  published  in  Calcutta,  edited  by 
Dr.  McClelland,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indian 
Gk)vemment.  A  mural  tablet,  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Madras,  says 
he  was  bom  at  Ham,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
March  1810.  He  had  attained  to  the  highest 
eminence  in  the  scientific  world,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  distingmshed  botanists  of  the  age.  He 
acquired  his  knowledge  by  personal  investigation 
in  the  different  provinces  oi  British  India  and  in 
the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Helmand  and  Oxus  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
where,  in  the  capacity  of  Civil  Assistant  Surgeon, 
he  died  9th  February  1845,  in  the  S5th  year  ot 
his  age,  and  the  13th  year  of  his  public  service  in 
India.  '  His  early  death  is  deeply  deplored  by  num- 
erous private  friends ;  and  his  loss  to  the  cause  of 
science  elicited  a  public  and  emphatic  expression 
of  regret  from  tne  Governor-General  of  India. 
This  tablet  is  erected  as  an  humble  tribute  to  his 
memory,  by  a  few  of  his  medical  brethren  of  the 
Madras  service.* — Hooker/,  et  Thomson. 

GRIGI,GuriL  BENa.,HiKD.  A  Christian  church, 
corruption  of  Ecdesia. 

GRIHA.    Sansk.    a  house. 

Griha  Kutumbine,  literally,  the  head  of  the  house 
or  of  the  family. 

Grihastlia,  Saksk.,  a  Hindu  married  householder, 
from  Griha,  a  house,  and  Stlia,  to  remam. 

Grihast'ha-Dharma,  Saksk.,  from  Ghrihast^ha, 
ntuated  in  a  house,  and  Dharma,  religion. 

Griha-Yajna,  Samsk.,  domestic  worship,  espe- 
cially the  oblation  of  clarified  butter  on  the  house- 
hold fire.— IT. 

Grihya,  the  sacred  fire  or  altar  on  which  it  is 
kept,  first  lighted  by  a  Brahman  husband  on  the 
day  of  his  marriage. — Muller. 

GRIMM,  JACOB,  author  oi  Deutsche  Mytho- 
logie,  published  1835;  under  the  designation  Teu- 
tonic Mythology,  it  was  translated  from  the  4th 
edition,  with  notes  and  appendix,  by  James  Bt^hen 
StallytHrass. 

GBINDOTONES. 

Menle,    «    ....    Fa.  f  Mola, l¥. 

Ohikka,  ....    Hum.  ' 


The  nattves  of  India  prepare  a  li^  or  grindston 
—  oompoied  of  sheli-hio  as  its  basis,  and  comndun 


GRISLEA  TOMENTOSA. 

powder  or  other  hard  mineral  as  the  gtinding 
material.  In  Coimbatore,  persons  of  the  bart>a' 
caste  are  the  manufactarers  of  thesei  The  stone 
being  pounded  and  reduced  to  the  fonn  of  fine- 
gndnea  gunnowder,  is  heated  in  an  earthen  pot 
(chatty).  Tne  lac  is  then  added,  and  ihe  two 
stirred  together  until  the  mass  is  of  the  conststence 
of  dough,  when  it  is  turned  out,  and  beat  and 
kneaded  into  the  required  shape.  Not  vuBonat  a 
mould,  the  operation  is  tedious,  and  the  finished 
article,  when  completed,  not  by  any  means  of  first- 
rate  excellence.  The  principal  objection  to  than 
seems  to  be  the  extreme  hardness,  which  renders 
them  less  effective  than  if  the  lac,  by  a  small 
admixture  of  a  softer  substance,  were  rendered 
somewhat  more  yielding.  As  made  there,  it  is  a 
rather  rude  though  durable  machine.  At  the 
Hunsur  farm,  where  pearl  barley  was  prepared, 
English  grindstones  for  making  it  required  fre- 
quent renewal,  but  a  lap  of  this  description  had 
been  in  use  five  years.  The  stone  used  in  Coim- 
batore is  powdered  coarse  garnet  sand,  found  in 
the  beds  of  the  neighbouring  hill  streams.  The 
corundum  stones  met  with  for  sale  in  the  bazars 
are  usually  small,  generally  more  rounded  and 
water-worn  on  the  edges,  as  if  collected  in  the 
beds  of  mountain  streams,  from  among  the  pebbles 
they  bring  down. 

Coarse  grindstones  are  found  at  Yerdachellnm 
in  S.  Arcot,  Triputty,  and  Ootramaloor  in  Chingle- 
put,  Kurse  Mungalum  near  Yellore,  Woontimetta 
and  Chellumacoor  in  the  Cuddapah  district,  and 
Podelay  and  Woodingheny  in  Xelfore.  Hard  gritty 
kinds,  like  the  bhurrstone  of  France,  occur  in  the 
Pedda  RedapuUy  Taluk  of  Nellore,  and  near  Ghooty. 
Some  of  the  sandstones  of  the  Guntur,  Bellary, 
Madura,  and  Mysore  districts  are  very  eunilar  to 
those  used  as  grindstones  and  flour-mfll  stones  in 
Europe.  Good  dry  whetstones  are  those  of  Kuggur, 
Matoor  hill  in  Guntur,  Triputty,  Amee,  and  Noeda- 
cheria  in  Bellary.  Fine-grained  sandstones  of  a 
sharp  cutting  quality  occur  at  Crootemokoda  and 
Dyda  in  Guntur,  at  Chellumacoor  and  Chetty- 
warreepully  in  Cuddapah,  and  in  the  Pedelay 
Taluk  and  Woodingherry  Hill  in  Nellore.  A  stone 
resembling  the  Ayrstone  or  snakestone  occurs  at 
Eoopookonda,  eight  miles  west  of  Tinaoondah  in 
Guntur.  Good  substitutes  for  Turkey  stone  occur 
at  Cuddapah,  Woontimetta,  Chellumacoor,  and 
Humpsagur;  and  varieties  of  green  and  grey 
gianalar  felspar  at  Seringapatam,  Nellore,  and  on 
ttie  banks  of  the  Godaveiy.  The  latter  are  well 
suited  for  putting  a  fine  edge  on  raaors  and  gravers. 
Hones,  silicious  and  slaty  limestones  of  every 
quality,  accompany  the  extensive  beds  of  Hdio- 
graphic  marble  near  Komool,  Guntur,  BeDary, 
Datchapilly,  and  Goo^. 

Grinding  of  nain  in  India  is  still  done  by  the 
hand-mill,  as  in  Isaiah  xlvii,  1, 2,  Mattiiewxxiv.  41. 

GRISLEA  TOMENTOSA.    Ro:^. 
Ly  thmm  frutioosiim,  L. ;  Woodf ordia  floribiiBda,  & 
"   *  ~"  ~  Sasbk. 


Dhae»DhiibJ>hanga,BSNO. 
Dhaiti,  Dhaaen,  Boxbat. 
Ohota  dhaon,     .    .  Hind. 
Dhai,  Dhau,  Dhava,    „ 
Tawi,  Gol-dhawi,   .      „ 
Gol-hahar,     •    .    .     ,, 
Java,    ....  PusBXxr. 


Api-jwalis 

Dbatri-poofthpika,    .    „ 

Dhataki-kamunamny  Tbl 

Gadda-pirinka,    .    .     » 

GaftGodari 

Rayri  pi^ipv  jaji,     .     ,. 
Jateko,  ....   Ubita. 
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This  very  beatrtafnl  flowering  plant  is  a  riirab 
or  small  tree,  and  is  found  in  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  in  China,  and  in  ayety  part  of  the 
continent  of  India,  espesiaUy  in  tiie  jungly  tiacti 


GRITACHEE. 


GROUND-NUT. 


at  the  foot  of  its  several  ranges  of  mountains.  It 
grows  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya  up  to  4000  feet,  is 
common  in  exposed  places  in  the  Maturatte  and 
Oova  districts  of  Ceylon  up  to  an  eleyation  of 
4000  feet,  and  is  tery  common  in  the  Prome 
district.  Its  bright  red  calyx  retains  its  colour  till 
the  seeds  are  ripe,  gives  the  whole  plant  a  very 
showy  appearance,  and  points  it  out  to  the  collec- 
tors of  its  flowers,  wiiich  form  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  are  used  for  a  red  dye.  In  the 
baaurs  of  Bengal  they  are  found  in  a  dry  state, 
pnder  the  name  of  Datoke.  Sheep-skins  steeped 
in  an  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves  take  on  a  fine 
red,  of  which  native  slippers  are  made.  'The  dried 
flowers  are  employed  in  N.  India,  under  the  name 
of  Dhauri,  in  dyeing  with  morinda  bark.  In 
Kandesli  the  flowers  form  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce,  inland,  as  a  dye.  It  grows  abundantly 
in  the  hilly  tracts  of  the  N.  Gircars.  Its  gum,  called 
Dhaura  or  Dhau-ka-gond,  is  brought  from  Mewar 
and  Harowtee,  and  is  abundant,  white  in  colour ; 
and,  Kke  the  katira  and  tragacanth  gum,  swells  in 
water.  In  cloth-dyeing  it  is  applied  to  those  parts 
that  the  dye  is  not  wished  to  touch.  It  is  eaten 
in  Luddoo ;  one  maund  costs  ten  rupees.  Its  wood 
is  used  for  fuel,  and  by  liquor  distillers  for  ferment- 
ing liquor ;  its  leaves  are  used  in  infusion  as  tea. — 
Irvine;  O'Sh,;  M'CL;  Stewart;  Cleg,;  Thw.  Zeyl 

GRITACHEE.  Saksk.  In  Hindu  mythology, 
a  celestial  oourtesaa,  from  Ghrita,  clarified  butter, 
and  Anch,  to  worship. 

GRITSA-MADA,  the  author  of  many  hymns  in 
the  second  mandala  of  the  Rig-Veda. 

GROBAGAN  is  in  Burma.  Here,  in  the  lime- 
stone disMct,  is  a  mud  volcano,  16  feet  in  diameter. 
The  black  mud  every  two  to  five  seconds  bubbles 
up  and  subsides;  it  rises  to  a  height  of  20  to  SO 
feet,  then  explodes  with  a  dull  noise,  scattering  a 
shower  of  warm  black  mud  in  every  direction. 
Round  about  are  warm  brine  springs,  from  which 
salt  is  extracted.  Its  eruptions  are  most  frequent 
in  the  rainy  season.  It  is  called  £uwu,  the  place 
of  abode ;  and  an  old  legend  is,  that  it  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  monster  snake,  whose  writhings  cause 
the  eruptions. — Oldham  in  Yule's  Embassy, 

GROSE,  author  of  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies, 
with  an  Account  of  the  Mogul  Government,  and 
of  the  Mahometan,  (rentoo,  and  Parsee  Religions, 
their  Customs  and  Antiquities,  London  1772. 

GROSSULARIACEJE,  the  currant  worte  or 
currant  tribe  of  Lindley.  They  are  unarmed  or 
thorny  shrubs,  arrangea  in  five  genera,  one  of 
wluchj  the  genus^Ribes,  occurs  in  India.  R.  grossn- 
laria  IS  the  gooseberry;  R.  rubrum  is  &e  red 
currant,  and  R.  nigrum  is  the  black  currant.  Dr. 
Royle  regards  the  Himalayan  Ribes  as  a  distinct 
species,  and  names  it  R.  Himalense. — Voigt, 

GROUND  FISH,  the  Bora-chung  of  Bhutan. 
It  inhabits  the  jhUs  and  slow-running  streams 
near  the  hills,  but  lives  principally  in  the  banks, 
into  which  they  penetrate  from  one  to  five  or  six 
feet,  and  are  found  generally  two  in  each  chamber, 
coiled  concentrically  like  snakes ;  the  entrance  is 
generally  a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  so  l^at 
the  fish  can  return  to  the  water  at  pleasure.  It  is 
believed  that  they  take  possession  of  holes  made 
by  land-crabs.  The  bora-chung  would  appear  to 
be  a  species  of  Ophiocephalus,  probablv  the  0. 
baika  described  1^  Buchanan  as  mhabitmg  holes 
in  the  banks  of  rivers  tributary  to  the  Ganges.-* 
Pr,  Campbell^  Tennanes  Ceylon.    See  Fish. 


GROUND-NUT,  Earth-nut;  Japan,  China,  pulse. 


Bhooi  mtmg, 
Mnng  phain, 
Pindar  nut,  . 
lianilla  nut, . 
Bhoyiing,     , 


BXNO. 

Eno. 


Mani-manoti, 
Cacahaete,  .  . 
Verkadale,  .  . 
V«ni  ihanagalu. 


Sp. 

Tam. 
Tel. 


GuJ.,  Hind. 

The  ground-nut  is  the  fruit  of  the  Araohis 
hypogea.    The  plant  has  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  the  dwarf  garden  pea,  though  more  bushy.     It 
is  cultivated  in  the  S.  of  Europe,  largely  in  America, 
Africa,  Asia,  Australia,  and  toe  Archipelago,  and  is 
named  from  the  circumstance  of  its  introducing  its 
fruit  or  pod  into  tiie  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  ripen- 
ing its  seed.  The  flowers,  leaves,  and  stems  are  pro- 
duced in  the  ordinary  manner  seen  in  the  pea  tribe. 
When  the  yellow  flower  has  withered  and  the  seed 
fertilized,  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  bare  stem 
which  had  supported  it  This  stem,  in  whidi  is  the 
germ  of  the  future  fruit  and  pod,  now  grows  rapidly 
in  a  curved  manner,  with  a  tendency  to  arrive 
shortly  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  into  which  the 
now  naked  stem  penetrates  several  inches.    In  this 
obscure  position  the  fruit  takes  its  ripened  form, 
and  is  either  gathered  from  its  hiding-place,  or  left 
to  the  future  season,  when  its  time  of  rising  into 
new  existence  calls  it  from  its  natural  position. 
When  mature,  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  wrinkled, 
and  forms  an  oblong  pod,  sometimes  contracted  in 
the  middle;   it  contains  generally  two  seeds,  a 
valuable  article  of  food  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
Africa,  America,  and  Asia.    They  are  sweetish 
and  ahnond-like,  and  yield  an  oil  when  pressed, 
not  inferior  in  quality  to  that  obtained  from  the 
olive.    The  leaf  resembles  that  of  clover,  and,  like 
it,  afifords  excellent  food  for  cattle.    The  cake, 
after  the  oil  is  expressed,  forms  an  excellent 
manure.    The  Arachis  seeds  are  usually  sown  in 
the  dry,  warm  weather  from  May  to  June,  and 
are  placed  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  inches  from 
each  other.    Insects  are  fond  of  them ;  and  if  the 
season  is  cold  and  unfavourable  to  them,  or  the 
growth  retarded,  they  become  musty  and  bad,  or 
are  eaten  by  insects.    In  some  parts  of  America  it 
yields  from  30  to  80  bushels  of  nuts  per  acre.    On 
the  western  coast  of  Africa  it  is  planted  to  a  great 
extent.    In  South  Carolina  the  seed  is  roasted  and 
used  as  chocolate.  The  leaves  are  used  medidnallv; 
it  is  greedily  devoured  in  the  green  state  by  cattle. 
Two  varieties  are  grown  in  Malacca,  the  white 
seed  and  the  brown  seed ;  and  also  in  Java,  in  the 
vicinity  of  sugar  plantations,  the  oil-cake  being 
used  as  manure.    It  is  there  known  as  Katiang. 
The  seeds  are  consumed  as  a  cheap  popular  luxury, 
being  half  roasted,  and  then  eaten  with  salt 

Ground-Nut  Oil,  Manilla  nut  oil.  This  vahiable 
oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  ground-nut, 
and,  under  favourame  cireumstances,  the  Araohis 
will  produce  half  its  weight  of  oU.  When  heated 
and  pressed,  the  quantity  is  very  considerably 
increased.  This  oil  is  good  for  every  puipoee 
for  which  olive  or  almond  oil  is  used.  For 
domestic  purposes  it  is  esteemed,  and  it  does  not 
become  rancid  so  quickly  as  other  oils.  In 
lamps,  the  brilliancy  of  its  light  is  superior  to 
that  of  oKve  dl,  and  its  durability  is  seven 
minutes  per  hour  beyond  the  combustion  of  the 
best  olive  oil,  with  uie  additional  advantage  of 
scarcelv  any  smoke.  Under  the  term  ground- 
nut oil,  or  Manilla  oil,  there  was  exported  from 
the  Madias  Presidency,  in  the  four  jean  1862-58 
to  1855-56,  chiefly  to  the  United  Kmgdom,  Bom- 
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bay,  and  the  Indian  French  ports,  to  the  amount 
of  334,024  etOlons,  valued  at  Rs.  2,12,896.  1950 
parts  of  seed,  separated  from  their  coverings  and 
blanched,  give  1405  of  kernels,  from  which,  by 
ooM  pressure,  703  narts  of  oil  are  procured.  For 
machinery  the  naval  steam  croisers  on  the  African 
coast  adopt  it  Ground-nuts  from  the  river  Gam- 
bia and  from  Sierra  Leone,  at  £10  per  ton,  sell  in 
London  at  £11.  From  France  the  oil  finds  its 
way  over  the  world  in  the  shape  of  olive  oil, — ^the 
dill  of  the  French  chemists  enabling  them  to 
imitate  the  real  Lucca  and  Florence  oils,  so  as  to 
deceive  the  nicest  judges. — Eng.  Cyc, ;  Ed.  Phil, 
Mag,;  Simmonds;  Jury  Rep.  Mad,  Ex,;  Useful 
Plants;  O'Sh. 

GROUND  RATANS.  The  excellent  walking- 
sticks  known  to  the  British  under  tMs  name,  are 
made  from  the  Rhapis  flabelliformis,  which  grows 
in  Lin-kin  and  Southern  China.    See  Calamus. 

GROVES  of  trees  were  planted  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  within  the  courtyards  of  tiieir  temples, 
but  the  law  of  Moses  (Deuteronomy  xvL  21)  for- 
bade the  Hebrews  to  plant  any  tree  near  the  altar 
of  the  Lord,  though  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  in 
later  times,  planted  groves  near  their  synagogues. 
Individual  trees,  throughout  India,  are  regarded 
as  habitations  of  spirits,  both  good  and  bi^,  and 
noon  is  the  particular  period  at  which  their  evil 
influence  is  believed  to  be  exercised.  In  the  Fiji 
Islands  a  fine  grove  exists  in  the  Re wa  district,  near 
the  mission  station  of  Mataisuva.  These  sacred 
groves  and  trees  are  not  worshipped  as  gods,  but, 
as  in  the  Odin  religion,  are  looked  upon  as  places 
where  certain  gods  had  taken  up  their  abode. 
Hindu  kings  formerly  planted  mango  groves  as 
acts  of  merit,  and  gave  them  to  Br&mans  or  to 
the  public— i*V;t  Islands;  Ward,  iii.  p.  107. 

GRUB,  a  term  familiar  to  coffee  planters  in 
Ceylon  and  the  Peninsula  of  India,  applied  to 
insects  which  injure  the  coffee  plant  and  coffee 
berry.  Mr.  Nietner  tells  us  that  the  brown  and 
white  bug  and  the  black  and  white  grub  are  the 
only  important  enemies  of  the  coffee  tree,  and 
that  the  destruction  caused  by  Arhines,  Limacodes, 
Zeuzera,  Phymatea,  Strachia,  and  the  coffee  rat, 
appear  to  be  of  a  more  local  and  occasional  nature. 

Bt$g, — ^The  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
the  coffee  bug,  he  tells  us,  is  most  capricious.  It 
comes  and  goes, — now  rapidly  spreading  over  a 
whole  estate,  now  confining  itself  to  a  single  tree 
amongst  thousands ;  here  leaving  an  estate  in  the 
course  of  a  twelvemonth,  there  remaining  perma- 
nently;  sometimes  spreading  over  a  whole  estate, 
sometimes  attacking  a  single  field,  then  leaving  it 
lor  another  and  another.  But  the  white  bug 
prefers  dry,  and  the  brown,  damp  localities,  the 
latter  being  found  more  plentiful  in  close  ravines 
and  amoo^  heavy  rotting  timbers  than  on  open 
hill  sides,  and  it  is  probably  to  this  predilection 
that  the  shifting  of  the  insect  is  attributable. 
The  bug  of  course  seeks  out  the  softest  and  most 
sheltered  p^ts  of  the  tree,  the  young  shoots,  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves,  and  the  dusters  of 
berries.  The  injury  done  by  the  white  bug  seems 
more  severe  thim  that  &om  the  brown,  but,  not 
being  so  plentiful  as  the  latter,  it  is  of  less  general 
importance.  The  white  bug  is  especially  fond  of 
congregating  amongst  the  clusters  of  berries, 
which  drop  off  from  the  injury  they  receive,  and 
trees  often  lose  their  entire  crop  in  this  manner. 
The  injury  produced  by  the  brown  bug  is  the 


weakening  of  the  tree,  and  is  thus  more  general, 
but  the  cropdoes  not  drop  off  altogether  nor  ao 
suddenly.  With  white  bugs  on  an  estate  the  crop 
can  hardly  be  estimated ;  with  brown  bugs  it  caiL 

White  Oru&.~ Under  this  name  are  included  the 
larvae  of  various  Melolonthidie,  the  cockcliafen 
of  Ceylon,  which  do  much  harm  to  coffee  planta- 
tions, young  and  old,  by  eating  the  roots  of  the 
trees.  Mr.  J.  L.  Gordon  of  R^bodde  conadera 
the  white  grub  to  be  by  far  the  greatest  enemy  of 
the  coffee  trees  which  the  planter  has  to  contend 
with,  as  he  never  knew  a  smgle  tree  recover  after 
their  attack ;  and  tie  adds  that  they  had  destroyed 
at  Rambodde,  in  two  years,  between  eight  and 
ten  thousand  trees  of  fine  old  coffee.  Mr.  Gordon 
used  to  dig  up  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  trees 
and  take  out  such  grubs  as  he  could  find. 

Black  Grub, — The  larvae  of  the  moth  called 
Agrotis  segetum  is  the  very  destructive  bladi 
grub.  This  pest  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  is 
most  abundant  from  August  to  October.  The 
caterpillar  lives  in  the  ground,  but  comes  out  at 
night  to  feed,  and  is  very  common  and  injurioQS. 
They  attack  not  only  coffee  trees,  but  all  sorts  of 
vegetables  and  flowers,  and  are  very  destructiTe 
to  gardens  and  in  the  field,  as  they  eat  every- 
thing that  is  artificially  raised,  despising  graa 
and  weeds.  They  generally  appear  only  on  certain 
fields,  and  will  not  go  over  an  estate.  The  insect 
is  not  confined  to  Ceylon ;  its  ravages  are  well 
known  in  India,  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and 
in  Europe,  where  it  injures  the  grain  and  beet- 
root crops.  In  Ceylon  it  only  attacks  yonng 
coffee  trees,  gnawing  off  the  baric  round  the  stem 
just  above  the  ground.  Where  the  trees  are  very 
small,  they  are  bitten  right  off,  and  the  topBaoQie- 
times  par&dly  dragged  under  the  ground,  where 
the  grubs  may  easuy  be  discovered  and  dislodged. 
The  damage  which  they  inflict  on  plantations  may 
be  estimated,  when  it  is  mentioned  that  Mr.  Nietner 
lost  by  them  in  one  season,  in  certain  fields,  as 
many  as  25  per  cent,  of  the  young  trees  he  had 
put  down. — Nietner  on  (he  Enemies  of  the  Coffee 
Plants,    See  Bug ;  Coffee ;  Leaf  Disease. 

GRUEBER  and  Dorville,  two  Jesuit  fathers, 
who  in  A.D.  1661  travelled  from  China  via  Tibet. 
They  were  the  first  Christians  from  Europe  who 
are  known  to  have  penetrated  into  the  populous 
parts  of  Tibet.  Marco  Polo  in  his  journey  in  the 
13th  century,  was  to  the  N.W.  by  the  sourees  of 
the  Oxus. — Prinsep,  Tibet,  p.  11. 

GRUNDLEY.  John  Ernest  Grundley,  an  emi- 
nent missionary  at  Tranquebar,  to  whom  George 
I.  of  England,  in  a  letter  dated  23d  August 
1717,  addressed  an  autograph  letter. 

GRUNTH  is  the  name  of  the  books  of  the  Sikh 
religionists.  Grunt'hee,  from  Gruntha,  a  book, 
one  who  is  learned  in  the  Grunth  The  Adi 
Grunth  compiled  bv  Nanak  and  his  immediate 
successors  was  translated  by  Prof eaeor  Trumpp. 
Kanak  quotes  largely  from  Eabir.  The  Gmnth 
of  Guru  Govind  Singh  of  a  later  date  is  written 
in  pure  Hindi  of  that  date. — CStst. 

GRUS,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  family 
Gruidee,  in  which  are  the  genera  Grus  and  An- 
thropoides.  The  words  Crane,  Grus,  Geranos,  with 
the  Hindustani  Saras,  Kakarra,  Karraoh,  etc.,  aU 
have  reference  to  the  loud  trumpeting  voioes  of 
the  birds  in  question,  which  form  a  very  d»*5j 
group  by  themselves,  that  should  be  confounded 
with  no  other.    The  so-called  gigantic  crane  or 
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adjtttaDt  is  not  a  orane,  and  can  merely  clatter 
its  mandibles  together.  The  word  Crane  is  often 
nsed  Tagnely. 

Grus  Antigone,  Xtnn.,  Saras,  Sarhans. 
6.  torquata,  VieiUot,  \  G.  orientalii,  Fallas, 

The  saras  is  found  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  India  and  Burma.  It  breeds  on  some  island  or 
spot  nearly  surrounded  by  T^ater.  Its  fine  trumpet 
(4ll,  uttered  when  alarmed  or  on  the  wing,  can 
be  heard  a  couple  of  miles  away.  In  the  territories 
of  Holkar  it  is  almost  venerated.  It  breeds 
south  of  the  Himalaya,  and  birds  too  young  to 
fiy  are  occasionally  brought  for  sale  to  Calcutta. 
Turner,  describing  the  lake  Ramtchu,  says 
prodigious  numbers  of  the  saras  are  seen  here  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Instances  are  known 
of  the  saras  breeding  in  captivity.  A  pair  was 
allowed  the  range  of  a  large  walled  garden  (pro- 
tected from  jackals),  containing  shallow  inundated 
enclosures  for  the  growth  of  rice.  Their  nest  was 
commenced  under  water,  and  raised  for  some 
inches  above  the  surface ;  the  eggs  are  two  in 
number,  about  3}  inches  long  by  2^  inches  broad, 
of  a  bluish-white,  with  a  few  distantly-placed 
rufous  specks  and  blotches. 

Grus  Australasians,  Gould.,  is  the  native  com- 
panion of  the  Australian  colonist;  has  more  of  the 
aspect  of  G.  vulgaris,  Pallcu,  but  is  considerably 
larger.  It  is  only  found  in  N.  Australia  and  N.S. 
Wtdes.  It  evinces  great  aptitude  for  domestica- 
tion, and  gets  its  name  native  companion  from  the 
docility  with  which  it  accommodates  itself  to  the 
society  of  man. 

Grus  Cinerea,  Bechttein, 
O.  antigone,  Spket.  |  Ardea  grus,  Linn. 

Oommon  crane,  .  Eno.  I  Kalam,  .  .  .  Mahb. 
Kalang Hind.  |  Kalangi,    ....   Tsu 

The  crane  of  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa,  is  migra- 
tory; now  rare  in  Britain.  In  Scandinavia  it 
nsuidly  breeds  in  extended  morasses,  far  away 
from  the  haunts  of  men.  It  makes  its  nest, 
consisting  of  stalks  of  plants  and  the  like,  on  a 
tussock,  and  often  amongst  willow  and  other 
bushes.  The  fem^e  lays  two  eggs.  The  European 
crane  is  equal  to  any  in  the  majesty  of  its  gait, 
and  even  in  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  if  we 
except  the  Manchurian.  It  is  tne  most  widely 
distributed  of  the  whole  family ;  visits  India  in 
numerous  flocks  during  the  cold  weather.  In  the 
Dekhan  and  Central  India  it  is  generally  seen  in 
parties  of  from  eight  to  twenty,  but  sometimes  in 
much  larger  numbers,  especially  in  the  N.W. 
Provinces.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  grain,  and  commits 
great  havoc  in  the  wheat-fields  and  rice-fields. 

Gms  Leucogeranos,  Pallas,  is  the  large  white 
crane ;  visits  several  parts  of  N.W.  India,  and  the 
interior  of  the  Himalayas  in  the  winter  season. 

Grus  Monacha,  Temminck,  is  from  N.E.  Asia  and 
Japan,  as  also  is  Grus  vipio,  the  white-necked 
crane,  an  ornamental  species. — Blyth, 

GRYULOTALPA  vtri.GARIS,  Mole  cricket 
Goorghoozga,     .    .  Hind.  |  Qhoorg^iooria,     .    Hnnx 

Occurs  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  regions  of 
the  Old  World.  It  is  of  nocturnal  habits,  and  is  a 
destructive  creature  of  all  vegetable  products.  In 
Dinapur  and  Bankapur,  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, it  attacks  the  young  poppy  plant. 

GRYLLUS  CAMPBSTRIS,  m  China,  about 
midsummer  are  made  to  fight  with  each  other. 
They  are  sold  at  rates  from  a  few  cash  to  tens  of 
dollars,  and  there  is  much  gambling  and  betting 


on  them  amongst  all  classes.  Gryllus  migratorins 
is  the  common  locust.  There  are,  however,  other 
locusts,  one  of  them  of  a  red  colour ;  species  of 
Gryllus  (Ghudya  and  Phunga,  Hind.)  attack  the 
young  poppy  plant  in  November  and  December  in 
Lower  Bengal. 

GUAIACUM  OFFICINAI.E,  Lignum  vit«. 
Gayao,  Bois-iaint,     .  Fb.  I  Guajaoo,   ....       It. 
Pookhalm,     •    .    .   Gbe.  |  Ouagaco, Sp. 

This  plant  was  introduced  into  the  Madras 
Gardens,  and  found  to  thrive  remarkably  well. 
It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Both 
the  bark  and  wood  are  used  as  sudorifics  in  the 
treatment  of  gout,  rheumatism,  and  chronic  or 
secondary  syphiUs.  The  resin  is  obtained  by 
spontaneous  exudation. 

GUALAMA,  the  Singhalese  devil-bird,  supposed 
to  be  an  owl  or  a  night-hawk.  Its  shout  is  clear, 
resembles  that  of  a  human  being  in  agony,  and 
can  be  heard  to  a  great  distance. — Tennant, 

GUANA,  iguana  lizard. 
Zib,    ..._..    Arab.    Qhoda-iala,   .    .    Saksk. 


Ghore-pore,  Hind.,  Dukh. 


Udumba, 
Udumu, 


Tam.,  Tkl. 
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-pore, 
Biyawak,  Bevak,  Malay. 
Manuvak, . 

The  iguana,  a  reptile  of  India,  found  about  old 
walls  and  ruinous  buildings.  It  is  about  two 
feet  long ;  tail  long,  round,  and  tapering ;  back, 
tail,  and  throat  are  serrated ;  its  whole  surface  is 
covered  with  shining  scales.  The  flesh  is  eaten 
by  the  Mahomedans  of  India,  and  in  the  West 
Indies  it  is  salted  and  barrelled  for  exportation. 
In  India  the  body  of  the  dried  guana  is  made  into 
an  electuary,  with  a  certain  portion  of  ghi,  and 
used  as  a  strengthening  medicine  in  consumptive 
complaints.  An  animal  oil  is  obtained  from  it. — 
Faulkner. 

GUANO,  the  accumulated  dung  of  sea-birds, 
found  on  many  islands.  The  white  layer  of  the 
first  year  is  considered  the  best.  A  variety  of 
guano  found  in  the  limestone  caves  on  tiie  Tenas« 
serim  coast  is  much  used  as  a  manure  by  European 
and  Chinese  planters  in  Pinang  and  Province 
Wellesley.  M.  A.  Ramonde,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  at  lima,  was  sent  in  1853  by  the  Peruvian 
Government  to  the  Chincha  Ishinds.    In  some 

§  laces  he  found  the  guano  deposit  80  metres  in 
epth.  From  the  b^ies  of  animals  as  well  as 
from  various  manufactured  articles  found  in  it, 
he  concluded  that  the  deposit  belongs  to  the 
present  epoch  of  the  earth's  history.  The  birds 
observed  during  his  visit  were — Pelecanus  majus, 
MoUn;  Carbo  Gaimardii,  Lesson;  C.  albigula, 
Brandt;  Sula  variegata,  Tschudi;  Spheniscus 
Humboldtii,  Meyen ;  rictus  anhing^  Idnn, ;  Rhyn- 
cops  nigra,  Lem.;  Larus  modestus,  Tschudi; 
Puffinaria  Gamotii,  Lesson ;  Sterna  inca.  Lesson, 
Some  of  them  only  appear  at  the  breeding  seasons. 
The  pelicans  do  not  seem  to  produce  much 
guano,  as  they  almost  always  inhabit  the  cliffs, 
and  their  excrement  falls  into  the  ocean.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  species  of  Carbo.  The 
species  of  Sula  contribute  more  to  the  deposit, 
their  number  being  greater,  and  their  habitations 
being  more  in  the  interior  of  the  islands.  The 
species  of  Plotus  and  Rhyncops  are  very  rare, 
those  of  Lams  more  numerous.  The  Sterna  only 
visit  the  islands  to  lay  their  eggs,  but  their  num- 
bers are  so  very  great  that  they  must  contribute 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  formation  of  guano. 
The  Spheniscus  abounds  in  the  soathem  idand, 


GUARAPO. 


GUD'HA. 


which  is  inhabited.  These  birds  not  being  able 
to  fly,  hollow  oat  habitations  for  themselves  in 
the  guano.  The  birds  which  produce  the  largest 
quantity  of  guano  are  the  Puffinaria ;  their  number 
is  incalculable. -— Z.  Institute  May  1856;  Ed, 
New,  Phil,  Jour,  November  1856. 

GUARAPO,  a  drink  prepared  from  sugar-cane. 

GUARDAFUI,  the  Has  Jard  Hafun  of  the 
Arabs,  meaning  the  Highland  or  Crest  of  Hafun. 
A  cape  or  headland  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  nearly 
opposite  Aden.    It  is  the  Opone  of  Ptolemy. 

GUARD  FISH,  eaten  at  Penang.  It  is  the 
Hemiramphus  RusseUi,  Cuv,,  the  Toda  pendex  of 
the  Malays.    See  Fish. 

GUAREA  TRIGHILIOIDES.  Its  bark  is  a 
violent  emetic  and  purgative.  Wight  in  Icones 
gives  G.  paniculata.— rr.  Ic, ;  CSh. 

GUATTERIA,  a  g^us  of  phints  belonging  to 
the  Anonacee,  a  tropical  order  of  plants,  chiefly 
inhabiting  America  and  the  East  Indies.  There 
are  nine  species  of  Guatteria  known  in  India, — 


saoiuBfolia,  Tavoy. 
cerasoides,  India, 
oinnamomeai  Singapore, 
hadajamba,  Chittagong. 
fasciculata. 


longifolia,  India,  Java, 
seiqaipedalif ,  Khaaaya. 
BuberoHk,  India,  KhaBBya. 
vUlosa,  Monghir. 


Guatteria  Cerasoides,  Duval, 


Polyalthya  ceras.,  Benth. 

Chitta  duduka, .    .    Tel. 

Chilka?  dudagti,    .       „ 


Uvaria  ceraaoides,  Soxb, 
Hoom,   ....    Mahb. 
Nuloeli?  maram,     .  Tam. 
Duddaga,  Dadduka,    Tel. 

This  moderate-sized  tree  grows  in  the  Bengal 
and  Madras  Presidencies,  and  is  common  in  tne 
Bombay  coast  and  Ghat  forests.  It  may  be  easily 
recognised  by  its  great  straightness  and  hand- 
some appearance.  Its  wood  is  reddish  and  close 
grained,  useful  in  carpentry,  as  well  as  for  naval 
purposes,  as  boat  masts,  small  spars,  etc.  The 
natives  on  the  Grodavery  do.  not  use  it,  and  say 
that  it  is  soft. 

Guatteria  Longifolia,  Wall,  Willde, 
Uvaria  longifolia,  Boxb,      |  Polyalthia  longifolia,  Bent 
Debdari,     .    .    .    Beko.  I  Deva-dam, .    .    .     Tax. 
Mast  tree,  .    .    .      Eno.    Aaoka,  Aaokam,  .      Tel. 
Aaok  maram,  .    .     Tam.  | 

A  very  handsome,  erect  growing,  large  tree  of 
India  and  Java,  but  with  a  soft  and  useless  wood. 
It  is  much  grown  in  Madras  as  a  highly  ornamental 
avenue  tree,  and  it  should  be  plimted  in  avenues 
more  than  it  is  at  present  The  true  asok,  Jonesia 
asoka,  is  rarely  seen  in  Southern  India. — Roxb, ; 
Voigt;  Wight;  Beddome. 

GUAYA  TREE,  White  and  Red. 
Ptidium  pomif enim,  Linn.  \  P.  pyrif emm,  Linn, 
Jam,  Jam  amrood.  Hind.  I  Jamba  klampnk,   Malay. 
Safri  am,  .    •    .    .     „        Lone  kiae,    .    .    .    SiAX. 
Jambu  biji,    .    .  Malat.  |  Goia,  .    .    .     Tam.,  Tel. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  guava  fruit  largely  grown 
in  India  and  in  the  islands  of  the  E.  Arohij^go, 
— K)ne  white  within,  the  other  red.  The  wood  is 
extremely  close  gndned,  tough,  and  compact;  is 
preferred  for  miSking  wooden  mallets,  and  other 
things  required  to  stand  hard  knocks ;  and  it  is 
also  used  for  wood  engraving.  Loudon  says 
*•  the  fruit  ripens  freely  in  Britain,  but  is  of  little 
merit'  The  white  guava  is  Uie  species  more 
usually  cultivated,  but  the  red  is  not  uncommon. 
'^Moion ;  Aing,  Mat,  Med,  p.  211. 

GUAZUMA  TOMENTOSUM.    H.  B. 
G.  uhnifoUa,  WaU,  |  Buhroma  guaauma,  WUkU, 

Basiaird  oedar,  .    .    Bno.  |  Badrakaha  ohettn,      TSL. 

The  GvnsQma  is  a  geoos  of  the  family  Ster- 


culiaoee ;  and  G.  tomentoaum,  sometimeB  known 
as  bastard  cedar,  the  gunstoek  tree,  was  introdneed 
by  Dr.  Anderson  about  the  end  of  the  18tii  cen- 
tury  from  America.  It  grows  in  Ceylon ;  common 
in  the  Dekhan,  pretty  common  about  Madras. 
The  fruit  is  tubercled,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry. 
Between  its  outer  bark  of  si^-wood  is  a  fibrous 
mass  about  half  an  inch  m  thickness,  richly 
impregnated  with  mucilage,  which  is  extracted 
by  macerating  for  twelve  hours  in  warm  water ; 
and  is  greatly  employed  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
South  America  in  clarifying  sugar,  as  a  Kydii  is 
in  India.  Its  wood  is  light  and  loose  grained, 
and  of  a  light-brown  colour,  and  is  used  for 
furniture,  coach  panels,  for  packing-easea,  panel- 
ling, etc.  It  weighs  about  40  to  46  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot  unseasoned,  and  32  lbs.  when  seasoned,  and 
its  specific  gravity  is  -512.  It  was  largely  oolti- 
vatea  at  one  time  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  under 
the  name  of  bastard  cedar,  as  fodder  for  cattle. 
The  fibres  of  its  straight,  luxuriant  young  branches 
were  submitted  to  trial  by  Dr.  Roxburgh ;  and 
while  the  sown  hemp  broke  when  diy  vrith  160 
lbs.  and  209  lbs.  when  wet,  that  of  the  bastard 
cedar  broke  with  100  lbs.  when  dry,  and  140  lbs. 
when  wet — Cleghom,  M,  E,  J,  R, ;  Thw, ;  Vcigt; 
RiddeU;  O'Sh;  Boyle,  Fib.  PL 

GUDA,  Gode,  Gudi,  as  in  Nanjangode,  MeUia- 
go9dy,  is  probably  from  the  Telugu  and  Kiumatica 
Gudi,  a  temple,  a  pagoda.    Gud,  Mahr.,  a  house. 

GUDA,  a  mixed  race  in  Sind,  from  Sindians 
and  Sidi  women ;  they  were  equally  slaves  with 
their  mothers,  and  could  be  oought  or  sold  at 
will. — Postan^s  Sind,  p.  859. 

GUDARA.  Sansk.  A  beggar,  so  named  from 
their  carrying  a  metal  pan  containing  aoented 
wood.    See  Hindu ;  Ukhara. 

GUDBA,  a  Eolarian  tribe,  numerous  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Bastar  and  Jeypore,  but  scarce  to 
the  west  of  Bastar.  Some  of  their  most  important 
words  are  identical  with  those  used  by  the  Kurku 
in  the  W.,  and  by  the  Eol  and  Santai  on  the  E. 
-«a  /.  P.  C.  Bep,  p.  6. 

GUDDEE,  a  tribe  resembling  the  GhoaL  They 
are  now  mostly  Mahomedans,  and  haTe  a  fev 
scattered  communities  in  Gurhmookteeur  and 
Surawa  of  Meerut,  and  in  the  Rampnr  territory. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  call  any  oonyerted  Hindu  a 
Guddee,  which  is  looked  on  by  a  Mahomedao  as 
a  term  of  reproach.  A  Guddee  tribe  oocnpj  the 
Kanm  Hills.    Elliot,  Supp.  Gloss,    See  Gudfaa. 

GUDDI  PADVA,  flying  of  paper  kites  at  the 
new  year  on  the  new  moon  of  Chiaitra,  about  the 
5th  April. 

GUDEER,  a  feast  celebrated  by  Shiah  Maho- 
medans.   See  Ghadir. 

GUD'HA.  Hind.  An  aw,  a  donkey.  Gadbe- 
ka-hal,  a  donkey's  plough.  Before  the  BritiGli 
domination  in  India,  it  was  not  uncommon  to, 
yoke  donkeys  in  a  plough  and  drive  thena  over' 
the  ruins  of  a  capturod  fort,  as  a  mode  of  showing 
supreme  contempt  for  the  vanquished  cnesnT. 
The  fuRowsthus  raised  were  leveUed  hj  the  lohe- 
ki-mye,  or  iron  harrow.  Horace  says  (Garm.  i.  16} : 

'Bxitioffrari 
Stravere,  at  altia  urhibaa  vltiam 

Stetere  oauae,  ear  perirent 
Fundiiua,  imprimere^ue  mvA 
Hostile  aratrom  exerdtoa  i 
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This  mode  ci  wreaking  Teogeanoe  has  fae«  h 
especial  favour  with  eastern  natiCDB^  and  mm 


GTOHL 


om. 


praclifled  by  Ohen^  EJianand  Timor  with  unre- 
leniinff  seyerity.  Hence  the  common  ezpresfiion, 
*  I  shidl  sow  barley  where  you  now  stand/  as  in 
the  vaunt  of  the  bandit  minstrel  Knrroglow,  at 
p.  188  of  Popular  Poetry  of  Persia. 

Gadhe^par-Charhana,  literally,  to  seat  npon  a 
jackass,  is  a  punishment  more  commonly  Imown 
by  the  Arabic  Tashheer,  pnblication,  celebration : 
which  is  rendered  by  Oolias,  'Per  urbem  duci 
jossit  Bontem  in  exemplnm ;  fere  asino  ant  camelo 
imposttnm.'— J^Uto/,  Supp,  Gloss, 

GUDHI  or  Gnrhi,  a  ceremony  amongst  the 
Mahrattas.  A  pole  is  erected  on  the  fint  day  of 
the  year  before  the  honse-door,  and  ornamented 
with  doth,  mango  sprigs,  eta — W. 

GUDI.  Tel.  A  temple.  This  may  be  the 
word  from  which  Pagoda  has  been  obtained. 
Pai-ffudi,  a  devil  temple. 

GUDIGAR.  Karn.  A  caste  at  Nagar  in 
Mysore,  carvers  in  sandal-wood,  horn,  and  ivory. 

GUEST.  Amongst  several  of  the  eastern 
nations,  the  duties  of  hospitali^  to  a  gaest  are 
still  regalated  as  in  ancient  times.  Lnke  x.  7 
says,  *  Go  not  from  house  to  house ; '  and  it  would 
be  a  great  offence  among  the  Hindus  if  a  guest, 
after  being  made  welcome  at  a  house,  were  to  leave 
it  and  go  to  another.  Also  Luke  xiv.  16,  etc.,  ^  A 
certain  man  made  a  great  supper,  and  bade  many.' 
Messengers  are  sent  to  invite  guests  to  a  Hindu 
feast,  when  not  only  relations,  but  all  persons  of 
the  same  division  of  caste  in  the  neighbourhood, 
are  invited.  A  refusal  to  attend  is  considered  as 
a  great  affront.    Mark  xiv.  14  says,  *  Where  is  the 

S.est-chamber?  *  Respectable  Hindu  householders 
ve  a  room  which  tiiey  call  the  stranger's  room 
(Atit'heeH^iale),  and  which  is  especially  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  guests.  Lane,  in  his  Modem  Egyptians, 
i.  p.  443,  answering  the  question.  What  does  a 
musafir  (traveller)  expect  and  receive?*  says, 
'  Bv  a  Sunneh  law,  a  traveller  in  the  desert  may 
cUum  entertainment  for  three  days  unquestioned.' 
Most  Bedawi  will  suffer  almost  any  injury  to 
themselves,  rather  than  allow  their  guests  to  be 
ill-treated.  In  the  great  tribe  of  the  Bishaseen 
which  inhabits  the  desert  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  Sea,  unmarried  daughters  are  offered 
to  guests. 

GIJETTARDA  SPECIOSA.    Unn. 
Cadamba  jasminiflorsj.  L.    I  Jasminum   hinutum, 
NyctantheB  hinuta,  L       \      WiUde, 
Pamiir,DcKH.,  Tav..Tel.    Himma,.    .    .    .  Sakbk. 
Bara-pa,  .    .    .  Malkal.  |  Kil-pitcha, .    .    .   Singh. 

A  small  but  very  handsome  tree,  with  large 
white  and  very  fragrant  flowers,  in  blossom 
throughout  the  year.  It  grows  at  Caltura  and 
near  Galle  in  Ceylon,  and  is  cultivated  in  Indian 
gardens.  Amongst  Hindus  the  tree  is  sacred 
both  to  Siva  and  Vidmu. — Roxb. ;  Riddell;  Ain. ; 
.  rAtp.  2€yZ.  ii.  p.  168. 

GUBvO  UPAS,  or  Valley  of  Poison,  is  at  the 
side  of  the  volcano  Papandayang,  in  Java.  It  is 
500  feet  below  the  run  of  the  old  crater,  which  is 
now  the  TeUga-bodas,  or  White  Lake.  It  is  a 
small  bare  place,  with  many  crevices  from  which 
carbonio  add  is  poured;  and  many  dead  animals, 
dogs,  cats,  squirrels,  rhinoceros,  tigers,  birds,  and 
snakes,  are  said  to  be  seen  in  it,  but  this  has  lately 
been  discredited. — Bikmore,  p.  68. 

GUGAL,  a  term  applied  in  India  to  the  fra- 
grant resiiifl  of  several  t^es,  abo  to  the  trees  Ibem- 
selves.     The  resin,  Gugilain  Telugu,  is  also  called 


Gugal-ka-G<md,  also  Indian  B'dellium,  and  its 
synonyms  are  given  as  Mooql  (Arabic),  lUiughan 
turb,  and  Aflatun.  In  Syrian,  the  Makhzan-ul- 
Adwyia  says  it  is  called  BadHyun,  which  is  like  a 
corruption  of  fihxKtov,  B'dellium.  It  is  the  fra- 
grant gum-resin  of  Balsamodendron  Roxburghii, 
the  Amyris  agallocha,  a  tree  which  is  plentiful  in 
the  Ajmir  HiUs,  and  which  yields  a  fragrant  gum- 
resin  used  in  sacred  fumigations  bv  the  Brahmans ; 
it  is  no  doubt  the  B'dellium  of  the  ancients.  It 
has  a  similari^  to  myrrh  ;  is  used  also  in  flatu- 
lencies, taken  in  ghi ;  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in 
the  incense  or  dhoop.  The  word  Gugal  in  com- 
bination, when  appUed  to  a  tree,  in£cates  par- 
ticular plants  yielding  resins,  as  Guggelam  chettu, 
JEgiceras  fragrans,  Kon, ;  Guggulu  or  Sala  is 
Yatica  robusta;  and  Guggilapu  chettu  is  Bos- 
wellia  glabra.— JBttio/,  Fl.  Andhr.    See  B'dellium. 

GUGE  or  Hundes,  120  miles  long  and  16  to  60 
broad,  is  commonly  known  as  the  plain  of  Tibet 
It  is  comprised  between  the  Himalaya  and  its  Cis- 
Sutlej  branch.  It  extends  from  the  lakes  of  Mana- 
sarowar  and  Rakastal  down  the  course  of  the 
Sutlej  to  Kanawar.  It  is  wholly  under  Chinese 
influence.  Its  undulating  surface  is  covered  with 
an  alluvial  deposit,  declining  from  16,200  feet, 
the  level  of  the  lakes,  to  10,000  feet  at  l^e  con- 
fines of  Kanawar.  The  Sutlej  and  its  feeders 
traverse  it,  flowing  in  deep  narrow  ravines  1000  to 
8000  feet  below  its  mean  level.— fT.  /.  et  T.  223. 

GUGLI,  a  class  of  Brahmans  at  Yaishnava 
shrines. 

GIJHA  or  Grooha,  in  Sanskrit  a  secret  place, 
from  Gooh,  to  hide  or  to  cover ;  hence  Guhya,  parts 
requiring  to  be  concealed.  In  Hindu  mythology, 
when  the  goddess  Sati  burst,  and  the  gods  in  her 
womb  came  forth,  this  part  of  her  lK)dy  fell  in 
Nepal,  where,  at  a  place  called  Guhyast'han,  they 
continue  to  be  devoutly  worshipped. 

GUHURWAR,  also  written  Gaharwar,  a  tribe 
of  Rajputs  found  in  Dehra  Mungulpur,  Bi^ur, 
Gajmow,  Kanouj,  ^and  in  the  Central  Doab. 
The  Guhurwar  of  K'hera  Mungrore  in  Mirzapur 
have  been  converted  to  Mahomedanism,  and 
those  of  Mahaich  in  Ghazipur  are  reckoned  an 
inferior  branch.  The  chief  of  the  Guhurwar 
resided  at  Bijapur,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of 
Mirzapur,  where  the  liberality  of  the  Britidi 
Government  enabled  him  to  keep  up  some  diow 
of  respectability.  At  the  time  of  the  first  occupa- 
tion of  Benares  by  the  British,  he  was  a  fugitive 
from  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  Goutum 
Bhuinhar,  who  had  expelled  the  Guhurwar  family 
in  A.D.  1768.  The  Guhurwar  are  recorded  among 
the  86  royal  tribes  of  Rajputs,  and  are  said  to  be 
of  the  same  family  as  the  Rahtor,  with  whom  it  is 
said  they  never  intermarry.— ^Wtof,  Supp,  Gloss. 

GUHWARA.    Hind.    A  swinging  cradle. 

GIJHYAEA  are  cave-dwellers,  Hindu  demi- 
gods ;  the  servants  of  Cuvera,  the  deformed  deity 
of  riches,  and  into  such  beings  the  dark  souls  of 
men,  addicted  in  this  world  to  selfish  gralaflcations, 
transmigrate. — Moor,  p.  108 ;  WUforcL 

GUI,  amongst  the  Oraon,  a  sworn  friendship 
between  two  girls.    They  each  say, 
'  Ta  aor  main  nd  jurabi ; 
Amren  phol  lagabi.* 
Then   each  plucks   flowers  and  arranges  them 
neatly  in  the  other's  hair,  exchange  necUaoes  and 
embrace,  and  give  a  joint  feast    See  Brother- 
making  ;  Munh  bola-bhai. 
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GUIA  KHATAI. 


GUIZOTIA  OLEIFERA. 


GUIA  KHATAI.  ABokharianHakimpnsented 
Dr.  llonigberger  with  this  hard,  pitch-like  plaster 
spread  on  a  small  piece  of  red  linen,  which  he 
stated  had  been  prepared  in  China,  and  which 
was  capable  of  removing  ererj  kind  of  pain, 
simply  oy  application.  One  and  the  same  plaster 
serres  for  several  cases.  The  form  is  square, 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter ;  each  of  them 
bears  a  Chinese  seal  According  to  the  assertion 
of  the  Hakim,  its  constituent  parts  are  sweet-oil 
and  litharge ;  the  latter,  as  an  impalpable  powder, 
is  added  to  the  former.  The  Bokbarian  doctor 
stated  that  it  should  be  applied  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  affected  part.  It  acts  as  a  rubefacient, 
without  blistering. — Dr.  Honigberger,  p.  282. 

GUILANDINA  BONDUC.    Linn. 
Caesalpinia  bonduc,  Jtoxb,    \  G.  bonducelU,  Flem. 


Natakaranja.    .     .  Beno. 
Oatchka,  Gudgega,  Dukh. 
Katkalija,    .     .     .  HiND. 
Katkarann,     .    .      „ 
Katkaranj,  .    .    .      „ 
Sagaigota,  .     .    .  Mahr. 


Karetti,  Kulttiijl,MALKAL. 
Kirbut,  ....  SiND. 
Koombooroo  wel,  SiNOH. 
Kalamawul  setiya,  „ 
Kalichi  maram, .  .  Tam. 
Gaohoha  chettu,     .    Tel. 


A  great  thorny  climber,  with  yellow  fioweis, 
and  with  long  briar-like  trailing  and  climbing 
shoots.  It  grows  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  bonduc  nut 
js  an  inegularly  round  grey  seed ;  the  almond  or 
kernel  is  white,  very  hard,  and  intensely  bitter ; 
gets  a  blood -red  colour  from  nitric  acid.  Mr. 
Piddington  detected  in  the  nuts,  oil,  starch,  sugar, 
and  resin.  Bonduc  nut  is  the  commonest  anti- 
periodic  in  the  bazar  medicines  of  Bengal,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  considerable  utility,  especially 
in  convalescence  from  fever.  If  it  do  not  stop  the 
paroxysm  the  first  time,  it  seldom  fails  the  second. 
The  common  way  of  exhibiting  this  substance  is 
to  give  of  ihe  nut  finely  powdered  and  of  black 
pepper  each  6  to  20  grs.  three  times  daily.  In 
the  ran  jab,  asafoetida  is  added  to  the  black  pepper. 
In  Chittagong  it  is  administered  in  pills,  4  grains 
of  the  pounded  kernel  with  4  ffndns  of  the  black 
pepper.  It  is  a  very  effectuiu  remedy,  but  to 
make  it  so  the  piUs  must  be  given  fresh.  If  the 
seeds  are  not  broken  they  will  keep  good  for  years  ; 
but  if  broken,  and  the  kernel  kept  for  four  or  five 
days,  they  become  useless  as  a  medicine  for  fever. 
Bonduc  nut  oil  is  mentioned  by  Ainslie  as  useful 
in  convulsions  and  patsy. 

GUILIELMA  SPECIOSA,  ATart.,  is  the  Piritu 
or  Piiijao  of  Venezuela,  the  Pupumba  of  the 
Amazon  district,  and  the  Paripou  of  Guiana.  It 
is  a  palm  of  an  intensely  hard  wood ;  sharp  needle- 
like spines  are  thickly  disposed  in  rings  or  bands 
round  its  slender  cylindrical  trunk.  The  Indians 
subsist  for  months  on  its  farinaceous  fruit — 
Seemaru 

GUINDY,  a  hamlet  and  country-seat  of  the 
Governor  of  Madras. 

GUINEA-FOWL,  Numida  meleacris,  Linn.^ 
is  believed  to  be  descended  from  the  Numida 
ptilorhyncha  of  the  hot,  arid  parts  of  £.  Africa,  but 
it  has  become  "mid  in  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo, 
and  has  there  become  small,  with  black  legs.  The 
guinea-fowl  is  the  Bohemian  of  the  iHimyard. 
Thev  are  hardy  and  prolific,  and  are  valuable  in 
gardens,  as  they  rarely  scratch  the  ground,  are 
eager  in  their  search  for  insects,  and  with  a 
scraping  motion  of  their  bill  gather  the  seeds  of 
grasses. — Darwin. 

GUINEA  GRASS,  Panicum  jumentorum. 
When  well  manured  and  kept  clear  of  weeds,  it 


g^ws  luxuriantly,  and  admits  oi  being  cut  every 
six  weeks  or  two  months.  A  small  patdi  near 
Colombo,  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  for  7  or  8 
years  supjdied  S  or  4  milch  cows  and  from  5  to 
7  horses  continually  with  all  the  grass  required 
for  their  consumption,  and  latteriy  left  a  sturplaB, 
which  was  driea  for  bedding  and  hay.  When 
first  planted  it  frequently  attains  a  height  of  even 
9  feet ;  and  a  stalk  taken  promiscnously  from  a 
small  patch  planted  in  Combaoonum  measuied  10 
feet  4^  inches  in  length ;  when  cut  two  or  three 
times  it  grows  thicker,  but  not  so  high.  Mr. 
Wedderbum  in  Coimbatore,  with  the  view  of 
utilizing  the  washings  in  the  municipal  slaaghter- 
bouse,  had  a  piece  of  neighbouring  waste  land,  in 
extent  four  acres,  encloMd  and  inigated  hj  the 
diluted  filth  of  the  slaughter-house  floor.  Bemdes 
this,  poudrette,  consisting  of  night-soil  and  ashes, 
was  applied.  These  four  sctes  of  land  produce 
annuiuly  thirty-two  tons  of  guinea  grass,  at  t&i 
rupees  per  ton.  This  nourishes  bullocks  better 
than  double  the  weight  of  paddy  straw  at  seven* 
teen  rupees  per  ton.  It  is  excdlent  feeding  for 
horses  and  cattle,  and  is  generally  preferred  by 
them  to  the  ordinary  country  grass,  thou|^  horses 
which  are  hard  worked  seem  to  prefer  the  dry 
grass  roots  supplied  by  the  grass-cutters.  It 
should  not  be  given  to  cattle  fresh^  bat  the 
supply  for  one  day  should  be  cut  the  day  pre- 
vious; and  it  should  not  be  cut  too  dose  to 
the  ground,  but  the  stalk  ought  to  be  left  7  to 
9  indies  high.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  move  the 
ground  between  the  roots  every  time  the  grass  is 
cut,  and  it  should  be  heavily  manured  after  every 
three  or  four  cuttincs.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  may 
be  easily  propagated  It  requires  abundant  mois- 
ture, but  will  not  live  in  a  soil  which  is  at  all 
marshy.  It  answers  best  planted  in  small  tnfti 
1  foot  9  inches  to  2  feet  apart,  which  rapidly 
spread  into  stools  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  in 
diameter. — Spry^s  Suggeitians,  p.  15. 

GUINEA.WOBM,  Filaria  Medinensis,  Gmel, 
Ftrentit,  ....  Abab.    DraoanonluB,  .    .     .  Lat. 
Drakontion, .    .    .       Gb.    Pejnnk,.     .    .     .      Pbbs. 
Naru,  Nanunbo,    .  Hind.    Soungouf,  .    .    Sbhsoal. 
Narunpoo  chalandi,     „ 

It  occurs  in  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  India,  and 
Turkestan,  most  frequently  appearing  in  the  feet 
and  legs.  Ithasbeensupposedtobetaransmittedby 
means  of  the  cyclops,a  litde  fresh- water  cruatacean, 
received  by  means  of  the  drinking  water.  At  the 
end  of  six  weeks  the  presence  of  the  animal  b 
revealed  by  tumours;  tnen  wounds  appear,  cauasd 
by  the  dissemination  of  the  eggs.  G<mlius  omatoB 
occurs  in  the  Philippines. 

GUITAR,  a  musical  instrument  similar  to  the 
citiiera,  supposed  to  have  obtained  its  name  from 
the  Sih-tara,  the  three-stringed. 

GUIZOTIA  OIJJIFERA.    D.  C,  W.  lU. 
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Gkdxotia  Abyuinioa,  Can. 
Pohrmnia  AbyBginica,  L, 
P.  irondoea,  JBruce. 
Verberina  aativa,  JB(xc& 
Parthenium  hiteum,  S^. 
HdloiMns  pla^loMa,  Om. 
Ka]a4il,  Baiixtil«  .  Hind. 
OodieUii.     .    .    .     Tam. 

This  plant  is  grown  in  Egypt,  Almainia,  and 
throughout  the  East  Indies.  It  has  large  biigkt 
yellow-coloured  flowers,  and  it  ripens  its  seed  is 
February  and  March.  The  seed  m  sdiape  is  likt 
the  blade  cummin  seed,  and  a  sweet-taated  oil  if 


Tetragonotheoa  Ahyt- 

nnica,  Jkdeb, 
Jagera  Ahyaainica^  Spr. 
HdianthiiB  oldf er,  WM 
BamtiUa  deif era,  D.  C. 

U]iri,ya]»,VaIa«la,T& 


G0JAR. 


GUJSRAt. 


manofiictiired  from  it,  and  uaed  for  nearly  the 
same  pnrpoeeB  as  the  seaamum  or  gingelly  oil. 
The  seeds  yield  about  84  per  cent  of  oil«  which 
sella  at  about  lOd.  per  gallon.    It  is  exported 
under  the  name   of  Niger  seed.    It  was  first 
shipped  to  London  experimentally  in  1851.    It  is 
a  favourite  crop,  of  easy  cultiTation,  and  giving 
good  returns.— 3fad  Ex.  J.  Rep.  Cal  Cat.,  1862. 
GUJAR,  a  race  in  ihe  N.  W.  Frovincee  of  India, 
notoriously  predatory,  but  gradually  becommg 
i  more  settled  to  habits  of  peao^ul  industry.    Their 
I  fanner  importance  may  be  rated  by  their  having 
given  name  to  the  provinces  of  Gujerat  on  the 
western  coast  of  India,  and  to  Gujerat  in  the 
Panjab.     They  are  sometimes  considered  to  be 
I  among  the  prior  occupants  of  India,  and  have  been 
!  BO  reckoned  by  Tod,  who  declares  them  also  to 
I  be  a  tribe  of  Kajputs.     Sir  R.  Jenkins  also  says 
that  in  the  Nagpur  territory  they  consider  them- 
selves to  be  Rajputs,  and  that,  as  they  are  descend- 
ants from  Lava,  Rama's  second  son,  they  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  be  so  regarded.    They  must  at 
one  time  have  been  dominant,  for  Edrisi,  quoting 
'.   Ibn  Khordadbah,  states  that  Juzr  or  Huzr  was  the 
hereditary  title  of  a  king  as  well  as  the  name  of 
the  country.    Gujar  are  in  Kashmir,  in  the  Pan- 
;  jab,  and  are  spread  all  over  the  Dehli  territory, 
the  Upper  Doao  and  Upper  Rohilkhand,  and  they 
enumerate  84  different  tribes.    In  Dehli  the  chid 
tribes  are  the — 


Ohumayen. 

K'hQtUUW 

Khare.           i 

In  the  Doab— 

Sookal. 

Dedo. 

Byile. 

Maree. 

,Jindbur. 
Peelwan. 

EatTiee. 

Butar 

Bhnttee. 

AdhuDa. 

Cheche 

Boleiiur. 

1  Kolaeean. 

In  Rohilkhand- 

Butar. 

IJattee. 

K'hhoobnr. 

Motle. 

Khare. 

Sooradne. 

Bnraoee. 


iBowaL 


Ramayn. 

Khoobnr. 

Khare. 

Mooodun. 

Nagree. 

Kudahun. 

Chotkune. 

Touhur, 

Budkana. 

Gonee. 

Kusane. 

BooBe. 

Pooihar. 

Muhynaee. 

Jindhur. 

Ktuane. 

All  these  tribes  intermarry  on  terms  of  equality, 
the  prohibited  gotra  or  tribe  being  only  those  of 
the  father,  mother,  and  paternal  and  maternal 
grandmother.  A  great  part  of  the  district  of 
Saharunpur  was  called  Gujerat  during  the  18th 
century.  By  the  Gujar  themselves  it  was  said  to 
consist  of  three  parts,  and  the  division  is  known 
amongst  them  to  this  day,  and  is  usually  adopted 
in  ordinary  converse.  In  1811  Colonel  Tod's 
duties  called  him  to  a  survey,  amidst  the  ravines  of 
the  Ghambal,  of  the  tract  called  Gnjargar,  a 
district  inhabited  by  the  Gujar  tribe.  Turbulent 
and  independent,  like  the  sons  of  Esau,  their 
hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  them,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
their  nominal  prince,  Suraj  Muil,  the  Jit  chief  of 
Bhurtpur,  had  pureued  exactly  the  same  plan 
toward  the  population  of  these  villages,  whom  he 
captured  in  a  night  attack,  that  Janmeja  did  to 
the  Takshak,  as  described  in  the  Mahabharat  He 
threw  them  into  pits  with  combustibles,  and 
actually  thus  consumed  them.  The  Gujar  race 
has  largely  pressed  into  the  Central  Provinces  of 
India,  and  have  settled  down  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits ;  and  those  in  Hoahangabad  and  Nemur  are 
fair  farmers.  They  are  agriculturists  in  the  N.W. 
Provinces,  but,  whether  of  the  Hindu  or  Maho- 
medan  faith,  they  everywhere  prefer  pastunge 
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to  the  plough.  The  Gujnru  of  Kashmir  are 
shepherd  proiffietors,  and  said  to  have  come  from 
Gujerat  in  the  Panjab;  they  live  in  log  houses, 
in  recesses  at  the  foot  of  the  Panjal,  and  in  the 
woods.  The  Gujar  tribe  in  the  Panjab  aro  pro- 
bably of  primitive  antiquity.  They  have  not  lost 
the  pastoral  habits  of  their  race,  thongh  they 
devote  much  attention  to  agriculture,  and  they 
are  more  industrious  and  less  predatory  than  their 
brethren  of  Hindustan.  Many  of  the  thieves  in 
Hindustan  are  of  this  tribe. 

In  1857,  in  the  revolt  in  India,  the  whole  of  the 
Gujar  villages  around  Dehli,  after  fifty  years  of 
compulsoiy  quiet,  broke  out  and  plundered  all  over 
that  district  within  a  few  hours  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  mutiny.  And  whenever  any  fugitives 
during  the  mutiny  came  to  a  Gujar  village,  they 
were  invariably  plundered.  The  instant  the  strong 
arm  of  a  government  was  removed,  these  and 
other  predatory  races  resumed  their  ancient  habits. 
They  aro  cultivators  and  keepers  of  cattle  and 
bul^oes,  living  in  separate  villages  of  their  own, 
and  aro  numerous  about  Dehli  and  in  the  Merut 
and  Saharunpur  districts  of  the  Doab.  They  are 
numerous  in  the  Panjab,  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  British  India,  in  Swat  and  the  adjacent  hills, 
and  in  the  hills  about  Kashmir ;  and  tney  are  said 
to  have  preceded  the  Swat  tribe  as  the  inhabitants 
and  owners  of  part  of  the  Hazara  district  east  of 
the  Indus.  In  the  hills  about  Kashmir  tilie  Gujar 
have  pastoral  vagrant  habits.  In  all  tibe  northern, 
if  not  in  all  the  Jat  country,  the  Gujar  are  much 
mixed  with  the  Jat,  and  form  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population.  They  are  numerous  in  all 
Northern  Rajputana,  and  extend  into  Malwa  and 
the  adjoining  parts  of  Central  India  as  far  east  as 
Bundelkhand,  one  of  the  chiefs  in  which  is  a  Gujar. 
The  last  Nagpur  prince  is  stated  to  have  been  a 
Gujar,  but  at  present  there  are  no  Gujar  in 
Gujerat.  Those  located  in  the  east  in  Hindustan, 
trace  their  origin  from  the  west. 

The  Gujar  have  no  resemblance  to  the  pre* 
Aryan  races.  They  are  a  handsome  tribe,  and  both 
men  and  women  are  remarkable  for  their  powerful 
figures  and  fair  complexions.  The  women  in 
particular  are  remarkably  good-lookmg,  and  have 
a  bold,  free  carriage  and  demeanour.  Widows  can 
re-marry.  like  the  Jat,  they  eat  all  flesh  except 
that  of  cows  or  bullocks,  and  are  particularly 
fond  of  wild  hog.  They  drink  spirits  also, 
smoke  tobacco,  ganja  or  hemp  leaves,  and  their 
women  use  opium,  as  well  for  themselves  as 
their  children.  They  are  wholly  uneducated,  and 
affect  to  despise  learning  as  unmanly.  They  are 
dishonest,  untrustworthy,  and  lawless  in  a  high 
degree;  mulish,  revengeful,  and  wrong-headed, 
prof essibff  no  loyalty  to  any  one :  notorious  as 
successful  cattle-lifters,  pursuing  this  branch  of 
robbery  with  determination  and  skill,  taking  great 
pride  in  their  lawless  achievements,  and  loving  to 
hear  of  past  deeds. 

Those  to  the  north  of  Dehli  are  Mahomedans, 
but  to  the  east  and  south  they  are  sometimes  half 
Mahomedans,  sometimes  half  Hindus,  but  so  very 
lax  as  to  be  considered  a  sect  apart — C.  p.  101-* 
12S.^To(f8  Rajastkan;  Elliot,  Supp.  Qloas. 

GUJERAT,  a  town  in  ]Bt.  32''  32'  N.,  long,  ri"* 
3'  E.,  in  the  Jech  Doab  of  the  Panjab,  on  the 
Botas  road  between  the  Chenab  and  Jhelum,  at 
eight  miles  £rom  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohenah. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  a  distriet  in  the  Panjak 


QUJBBATL 


GULAL. 


Gaierat  gives  its  name  to  a  Britidi  rerenoe  dia* 
triot,  lying  between  lat.  32°  10'  30"  and  33°  N., 
and  between  long.  73°  20'  and  74°  31'  E.,  with  an 
area  of  2029  square  miles,  and  a  population  in 
1868  of  616,347  persons.  There  are  numerous 
relics  of  antiquity  in  this  district,  and  mounds  of 
ancient  construction  yield  considerable  numbers 
ol  early  coins.  General  Cunningham  has  identi- 
fied one  of  these  shapeless  masses,  now  occupied 
bjT  the  village  of  Moga  or  Mong,  with  the  site  of 
Niksea,  the  city  built  by  Alexander  on  the  field  of 
his  yictory  over  Porus.  This  mound  is  about  six 
miles  west  of  the  Pabbi  range,  and  has  a  height 
of  50  feet,  with  a  superficial  dimension  of  600  by 
400  feet.  Copper  coins  of  all  the  so-called  Indo- 
Scythian  kin^  are  found  in  abundance.  While 
the  siege  of  Multan  (Mooltan)  still  dragged  slowly 
on,  Sber  Sinh  established  himself  at  Kamnagar, 
on  the  Gnjranwala  side  of  the  Chenab,  22  miles 
below  Gujerat,  leavinff  the  main  body  of  his  army 
on  the  northern  bai&.  Here  he  awaited  the 
attack  of  Lord  Gough,  who  attempted,  unsucceas- 
fully,  to  drive  him  across  the  river,  22d  November 
1848,  and  withdrew  with  heavy  loss ;  but,  sending 
round  a  strong  detachment  under  Sir  Joseph 
Thackwell  by  the  Wazirabad  ferry,  he  turned  the 
flank  of  the  enemy,  and  won  the  battle  of  Sadu  la- 
pur.  Sher  Sinh  retaied  northward,  and  took  a 
strong  position  between  the  Jhelum  and  the  Pabbi 
Hills.  The  batUe  of  CbUlianwalla  followed  (13th 
January  1849).  On  6th  February,  Sher  Sinh 
again  eluded  Lord  Gough,  and  marched  southward 
to  make  a  dash  upon  Lahore ;  but  the  British-Indian 
army  followed,  and  on  (he  22d  of  February  Sher 
Sinh  turned  at  Guieiat,  and  the  decisive  engage- 
ment whidi  ensued  broke  irretrievably  the  power 
of  the  Sikhs.  The  products  of  the  district  are 
grain,  cotton,  opium,  safflower,  tobacco,  indigo, 
goor,  wool,  and  ghi.  About  half  the  grain  is 
exported  on  camels,  mules,  bullocks,  and  donkeys^ 
but  chiefly  by  boats  to  Pind  Dadun  Khan,  and 
from  thence  by  boat  to  Multan  and  Sind.  Koft- 
gari,  or  gold-inlaying  in  iron,  is  peculiar  to  Gujerat, 
and  a  very  brisk  business  is  carried  on  by  the 
workmen.  Under  former  rulers,,  this  inlaid  work 
was  used  chiefly  in  ornamenting  weapons,  but, 
under  the  peaceful  rule  of  the  Britash  Government, 
the  craftsmen  now  make  principally  baskets,  trays, 
paper-weights,  paper-knives,  bracelets,  and  orna- 
ments.— KenneWs  Memoir,  p.  85;  Cunningham, 
Ancient  Geog,  of  India,  p.  179 ;  Imp.  Gaz, 

GUJ£RATl,  a  term  applied  to  a  mercantile 
race  from  Gujerat  They  are  of  Rajput  origin, 
and  are  principally  of  the  Jain  religion.  See 
Marwari;  Guzerat 

GUJL  HiMD.  Wheat  and  barley  sown  together. 

GUJ-PIPAR  or  Guj-Pipal,  according  to  Dr. 
Irvine,  is  supposed  to  be  the  root  of  BcHrassus 
flabellif ormis,  brought  from  Kabul ;  is  astringent, 
and  is  given  in  medicine  to  promote  digestion; 
one  seer  costs  two  rupees.  Aooordinff  to  other 
^ters,  it  is  the  sliced  dried  fruit  of  Sdndapsus 
officinalis,  iScAol/. 

GUJRA  or  Sumurrun,  bracelets  made  of  col- 
oured thread,  worn  at  the  Mahairam. 

GUJBANWALA,  a  British  revenue  district  in 
the  Panjab,  lying  between  lat.  31*^  32*  and  82°  33' 
N.,  and  b^ween  kog.  78''  11'  30"  and  74°  28'  16" 
K,  with  an  area  of  2563  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
letoon  in  1868  of  550,676.  The  Jate  number  in 
«tt  237,600  penoiiB,  or  4316  per  cent,  of  ihe 
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whole  population.     Farther  north,  their  feUow- 
tribesmen  have  almost  all  become  Mahomedana 

GUL.  HiKD.,  Pers.  a  rose,  but  oompouiHled 
with  many  words  to  indicate  other  flowers  and 
flowering  plants.  Gukb,  rose-water ;  Gulab-piA 
or  Gulab-dan,  a  rose-water  sprinkler ;  Gulab  ki 
atr,  the  otto,  an  essential  oil  from  rose  leaves. 

Gkd,  fire-balls  for  the  hookah ;  a  piece  ol  koi 
charcoal  for  lighting  the  pqw  or  hookah ;  also  tke 
cinder  or  refuse  that  comes  from  a  hookah,  pipe,  or 
chilam  when  smoked  out. 

GULAB  SINGH,  raja  of  Jummoo  in  thetuneol 
Banjit  Singh,  was  a  Dogra  Baipnt,  brother  ol  nja 
Dhian  Singh,  and  raja  Snchit  Singh.  He  was  enel, 
tyrannical,  and  exacting,  but  tolerant  in  reUgiont 
matters.  After  the  Sutle j  campaign,  the  treaty  d 
Lahore,  dated  9th  March  1846,  left  the  Britiah  ia 
possession  of  the  hill  and  plain  country  betwees 
the  rivers  Beas  and  Sutlej,  and  of  the  hill  ooontoy 
between  the  Beas  and  the  Indus,  induding  the 
provinces  of  Kashmir  and  Hasara,  and  they  con- 
ferred on  Gulab  Singh,  territories  in  the  bilk,  and 
recognised  his  independence.  He  began  life  ai 
a  horseman  in  a  troop  commanded  by  jemadar 
Khushal  Singh,  then  the  favourite  ohambalsin  of 
Ranjit  Singh.  He  soon  raised  himself  to  an  inde- 
pendent command,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  making  prisoner  Agar  Khan,  chief  of 
Rajaori.  For  t^  service  the  principality  of 
Jummoo  was  conferred  on  his  family.  He  took 
up  his  residence  in  Jummoo,  and  soon  extended 
his  authority  over  his  Bajput  neighbours,  and 
eventually  into  Ladakh.  He  took  an  important 
part  in  the  negotiations  which  followed  the  battle 
of  Sobraon.  A  separate  treaty  was  oondoded 
with  him  at  Amritsar  on  16th  March  1846,  which 
put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  hill  country  and 
its  dependencies  between  the  Indus  and  the  Bari, 
including  Chnmba  and  excluding  Lahoul,  on  pay- 
ment of  75  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  in  exchange  for 
the  Gis-Bavi  portion  of  Chumba,  By  a  subseqaest 
arrangement  in  1847,  Ghumba  came  wain  en- 
tirely under  the  British  Government.  Id  1857, 
Maharaja  Gulab  Singh  died,  and  wassnoceeded  by 
his  son,  Runbir  Singh,  to  whom  the  right  of  sdoe- 
tion  was  gnarante^  by  sunnud,  and  the  famuf 
now  hold  sway  over  Kashmir,  Jummoo,  Kishtvar, 
Zangskar,  Ladakh,  and  Balti. — Primep's  Anttqm- 
ties  by  Thomas ;  Aitchemn's  Treatimt. 

GULAIi.  Hind.  A  red  powder,  foraied  d 
barley  flour,  or  rice  or  wheat  flour,  or  flour  of  tke 
water-nut,  Trapa  bisiHUosa,  tinted  with  ssppaa 
wood  or  Sanders  wood,  much  thrown  about  ia 
the  Ram  Naomi  and  in  the  Uoli  festivals  of  the 
Hindus. 

Gulali  are  pill-like  balls  of  coametie  dyes  ved 
by  women  oi  India,  made  with  arrow-root  odomed 
with  alito,  and  cotton  dipped  in  it  is  sold  ii 
Indian  bttsars  under  the  name*  <tf  PothL  Tbe 
colour  is  called  also  Alaktaka. 

Gul-Ambari  is  a  sort  of  bright  like,  in  whaA 
the  crimson  and  the  blue  are  not  thoroughly  eosh 
binedr  so  that  there  is  the  effect  of  a  sh<^ 

Gul-Anar  are  the  flowers  of  Pnnica  gnosHm* 
of  soariet  colour ;  pomegranate  flowo^. 

Gul-Badan  is  a  red  silk  doth  for  MahOBedtf 
ladies*  liousera ;  a  striped  silk  piece. 

Guldastah  is  a  bouquet;  sUver^oMsB  M 
decorated  with  imitatioiis  of  jeweb  and  fnekm 
stones,  used  at  cersBOttials  and  on  slate  c 
as  a  kind  of  epergne. 


GULANOHA. 


GULF  OP  PERSIA. 


GUIJ^CHA,  also  Gudaucba.  Hind.  Boot 
and  stem  of  CoocoIub  oordifolius.  It  is  intensely 
bitter.  A  transverse  section  is  very  porous  and 
radiated.  A  decoction  is  a  valuable  bitter  tonic 
and  alterative;  dose,  one  ounce  flavoured  with 
honey,  thrice  daily.  Is  the  Pachana  preparation  of 
the  native  physician. — O^Sh, ;  Beng.  Phar.  p.  277. 

GULBHANGA.  Hind.  The  flower-bearing  or 
feuude  plant  of  the  hemp.  Gulbhanga-i-bihisht, 
a  sweetmeat. 

GUL-GHETUR,  a  famous  fleld  at  Tanessur, 
close  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  about  SO  miles 
south  of  Ambala. 

GULERI.  Hind.  An  iron  from  Gwalior  used 
for  wire-drawing. 

GULF  of  AKABAH.  The  Red  Sea  at  its 
northern  end  separates  into  two  branches^  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  to  the  west  and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah 
to  the  east  Akabah  is  a  continuation  of  the 
valley  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  river  Jordan.  It 
is  a  desolate  and  deserted  sea,  useless  to  commerce, 
and  shunned  by  the  native  craft  on  account  of  the 
violent  northerly  winds  which  idmoet  constantly 
prevail  there,  raising  the  sea  into  a  deep  and 
turbulent  swell. — Findlay, 

GULF  of  CAMBAY  is  about  72  mUes  long,  30 
miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  14  miles  at  its  head. 
The  Nerbadda  and  the  Tapti  rivers  disembogue  into 
it ;  and  the  smaller  rivers  are  the  Sabarmati,  Mhye, 
and  Dbardur.  The  mass  of  alluvial  matter  brought 
down  by  these  rivers,  and  the  peculiar  action  of 
the  tides,  has  thrown  up  many  enormous  sand- 
banks ;  the  flood- waves  come  in  the  form  of  a  bore. 
At  Perim,  26  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  gulf, 
the  tidal  stream  is  forced  through  a  space  four  times 
less  than  it  occupied  before ;  and  again,  27  miles 
farther  north,  below  the  Bore  Rocks,  it  flows  into 
a  channel  only  one-ninth  its  original  width,  from 
which  circumstances  the  velocity  of  the  tide  is 
greatly  increased.  At  the  head  of  the  gulf,  where 
it  separates  into  the  channels  of  the  Mhye  river 
and  uie  Gambay  Creek  to  the  east,  and  into  those 
of  the  Sabarmati  on  the  north-east,  the  acoamu- 
lated  waters  of  the  flood-wave  awume  the  form  of 
a  bore,  the  wave  coming  in  perpendioalaily.  The 
eastern  or  principal  bore  rises  five  miles  to  the 
W.S.W.  of  Gambay  Creek,  and  is  not  perceptible 
in  the  neap  tides,  unless  the  previous  springs  have 
been  unusnally  high,  when  it  may  be  observed 
slightly  through  the  quarter.  It  genendly  com* 
menoes  when  the  winds  begin  to  Bft,  the  waves 
increasing  daily  in  height  as  the  tides  gain  strength, 
and  it  is  at  its  ffreatest  height  about  two  days 
after  new  and  fufl  moon.  It  also  varies  with  the 
night  and  day  tide,  which  differ  in  height  six  or 
eight  feetf  the  night  tide  both  of  new  and  full 
moon  being  the  highest;  as  the  highest  tide  must 
have  the  greatest  velocity,  so  the  wave  of  the  bore 
will  be  highest  with  the  greatest  tide.  At  about 
14  miles  below  Cambay,  the  high  springs  were 
found  to  rise  33  feet.  And  the  flooa  runs  at  six 
miles  and  the  ebb  at  seven  miles  an  hour.  The 
bore  first  shows  itself  in  the  channel  at  eight  miles 
below  Cambay,  as  a  waye  3^  feet  high,  with  a  rate 
of  seven  knots.  In  the  first  hour  the  water  rose 
six  feet  during  the  first  ten  minutes.  Above  Cam- 
bay  the  wave  breasts  in  seven  feet  high,  with  a 
velocity  of  ten  knots.  The  western  bore,  nmning 
into  ine  Sabarmati  river,  is  almost  precisely 
similar  to  the  eastern  bore,  bnt  it  washes  away  by 
its  force  yery  large  portions  of  the  shore  and 


adjoining  sandbanks.  In  places  where  the  force 
of  the  wave  is  directed  to  one  point,  it  frequently 
flows  quite  perpendicularly,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  wall,  when  it  curls  and  oreaks  with  a 
thundering  roar.  In  the  centre  of  the  channel  in 
the  main  Bne  of  the  rush  of  the  bore  there  is  less 
danger  than  near  the  shore,  where  the  wave  earls 
along  the  banks. — Findlay. 

GULF  of  CUTCH,  an  extensive  inlet  of  the 
Arabian  Sea,  running  eastward  90  or  100  miles, 
and  separating  Cutch  from  Kattyawar,  and  termin- 
ating at  its  head  like  the  Kori,  in  the  flat  desert 
of  the  Runn.  At  its  mouth,  between  Dwarka  and 
the  Cutch  coast,  it  is  30  miles  broad. — Findlay, 

GULF  of  MANAAR  lies  between  Cevlon 
and  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  has  a  width  of 
130  miles,  extending  to  the  line  of  islands  and 
banks  separating  it  from  Palk's  Straits,  and  a 
breadth  of  200  miles  from  Point  de  Galle  to  Cape 
Comorin.  In  the  19th  century  the  British  deepened 
it,  to  admit  ships  of  greater  draught. — Findlay. 

GULF  of  MARTABAN  is  the  north-east  angle 
formed  by  the  delta  of  the  Irawadi  and  the  Marta- 
ban,  Amherst,  and  Tenasserim  coasts.  Between 
Baragu  point  and  Ealegouk  island  it  is  130  miles 
wide,  and  recedes  to  the  banks  of  the  Sitang 
river. — Findlay, 

GULF  of  OMAN  is  the  funnel-shaped  entrance 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  included  between  the  province 
of  Oman  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Makran.  The 
south  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  from  the  Ruweia 
ul  Jabal  nearly  to  Muscat,  is  fertile  and  well  covered 
with  date  trees.  It  extends  in  a  wide  plain  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  and  increases  in  breadth  from 
29  miles  at  Cape  Musendom  to  110  miles  at  ita 
eastern  end.  From  Muscat  to  Musendom  it  is 
200  miles  in  length,  and  within  these  limits  its 
area  is  14,000  square  miles.  The  coast  on  the 
Persian  side  is  mountainous,  with  deep  water  close 
to  it;  but  the  Arabian  coast,  excepting  the  Ruweis 
ul  Jabal  mountains,  is  low,  fronted  by  reefs  and 
shoals  to  a  great  distance  from  the  shore  for  nearly 
ita  whole  length,  forming  the  celebrated  pearl 
banks. 

GULF  of  PEH-CHI-LI,  on  the  £.  coast  of 
China,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  river,  and  ia 
separated  from  the  Yellow  Sea  by  the  Miau-tau 
group  of  rocks.     The  shore  is  low  and  flat. 

GULF  of  PERSIA,  or  Khalij-ul-Fars,  is  the 
large  inland  sea  boundsd  on  the  N.E.  by  Persia  and 
on  the  S.  by  Arabia.  The  Persian  Gulf,  from  the 
coast  of  Oman  to  the  Basra  riyer,  is  450  miles. 
Inside  ita  breadth  varies  from  100  to  180  miles, 
but  at  its  entrance  at  the  narrowest  part  it  is  only 
29  miles.  Within  a  line  drawn  due  east  from 
Ras  Musendom,  it  comprises  an  area  of  nearly 
70,000  square  milea.  The  northern  or  Persian 
side  presents  in  its  whole  extent,  from  the  delta  of 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Makran  coast,  a  series  of 
rugged  precipitous  mountain  ranges,  one  behind 
the  other,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  coaat  and 
to  each  other,  and  increasing  in  height  as  they 
recede  from  the  sea.  A  belt  of  low  land  of  varying 
width  runs  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
called  by  the  Persians  the  Garm-sair,  hoi  and  an* 
inviting,  with  a  few  date  grovee.  The  small  aeiqport 
towns  are  occupied  by  Anibs.  The  southern  ooMt, 
from  the  month  of  the  Euphrates  (Shat-ul- Arab)  to 
the  Ruweis^ul-Jabal,  is  genendly  of  white  sand,  a 
period  desert,  with  extensive  wninhahited  tiaete* 
Water  acf^oe  and  bad»  though  th^io  wro  dato 
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tprorm  near  Tfllages.  The  population  ia  exclnsirely 
Anb.  Along  it«  northern  or  Penian  ooaat  are 
numerous  towns  and  villages,  with  a  mixed  Arab 
and  Persian  population ;  the  Arabs  are  fishermen 
and  seamen,  and  the  Persians  are  cultivators. — 
Findlay. 

OULF  of  SUEZ,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Red  Sea, 
abreast  of  Tur,  is  17  miles  broad. 

QULF  STREAM  of  the  eastern  seas,  issues 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  passes  through  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  and  sweeps  to  the  north  along  the 
Asiatic  coast,  modifying  the  climate.  It  is  called 
by  the  Japanese  Kuro-Siwo,  and  debouches  to 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  thence  rushes  into  the 
great  Pacific,  describing  an  arc  of  a  great  circle 
as  far  as  the  Aleutian  Isles,  on  which  it  leaves 
strange  weeds.  The  waters  of  this  eastern  Gulf 
Stream  are  of  an  indigo  tint.  The  Sargasso  weed 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  stream. 

GULF-WEED  (Sargassum  baociferum,  Agh,)^ 
in  enormous  quantity,  floats  in  an  eddy  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  from  lat.  20"" 
to  S6^  N.,  and  again  west  of  the  Bahamas,  its 
utmost  eastern  limit  extending  to  long.  86°  E.  It 
occurs  also  in  the  streams  in  the  Pacific.  It  is 
of  a  greenish-yellow  colour ;  is  abundant  on  the 
reefs,  but  continues  to  vegetate  as  it  floats  about 
in  the  circular  currents  after  it  has  been  torn  from 
its  attachment.  The  masses  ffi?e  shelter  to  a  great 
number  of  fish,  molluscs,  and  crustacean  animals. 
TraveUerB  to  and  from  India  meet  with  the  Gulf- 
weed  in  the  Atlantic 

GUL-GAJUBA.  Hikd.  Flowers  of  gajuba 
from  Bombay;  cooling,  in  various  mixed  pre- 
scriptions. One  seer  costs  two  and  a  half  rupees. — 
Gen,  Med  Top,  p.  136. 

GUIiGEEAN,  or  Gulguleean,  Gulgully,  swollen 
rice  mixed  with  molasses  formed  into  balls. 

GULGULA,  a  town  near  Bamian,  destroyed  by 
Cbengiz  Khan.  From  some  cause,  not  now  remem- 
bered, being  highly  exasperated  with  the  people, 
he  came  upon  them  suddenly,  put  them  without 
mercy  to  the  sword,  and  overturned  and  de- 
molished the  place.  There  are  innumerable  exca- 
vations or  caves  in  the  mountains  of  the  valley  of 
Bamian,  which  still  form  the  residences  of  a  great 
part  of  the  population ;  a  detached  hill  in  the 
middle  of  the  valley  is  quite  honeycombed  with 
them,  and  is  called  the  city  of  Gulgula.  Caves 
are  in  greater  numbers  on  the  north  side  of  the 
valley,  where  the  idols  occur,  on  all  sides  of  which 
are  excavations.  It  is  said  that  at  a  day's  jonmey 
from  Bamian,  to  the  south- west,  were  the  remains 
of  an  extensive  fortress,  called  Band-i-Berber, 
erected  near  a  large  lake. — Moorcroffs  Travels, 

GUL-i-GULAB,  a  series  of  fortresses  which  have 
a  communication  with  each  other.  They  are 
situated  near  the  Persian  Gulf,  about  five  farsangs 
from  Behbehan,  and  the  river  Kheirabad,  the 
Ab-i-Sherin  or  Indian  river,  flows  dose  to  the 
foot  of  the  rock  on  which  they  are  built,  one  fort 
above  the  other. 

GULLAR,  a  race  in  the  Raichore  Doab,  with 
several  sections.  There  are  two  branches  of  this 
tribe,  the  Adavi  Gullar  and  Gaddha  Gullar,  about 
2000  in  number.  The  Adavi  Gullar  are  dwelling 
in  the  villages  between  Hyderabad  and  Poona, 
but  a  very  considemble  number  dwell  in  Seroor, 
10  miles  from  Kulburga.  They  call  themselves 
Qol,  from  Go,  a  cow,  also  Hanam  Gol ;  and  they 
malm  to  be  of  the  Dhangar  or  herd  raca    But  the 


people  know  them  as  Adavi  Gullar,  le.  eonntry 
or  wikl  Gullar ;  abo  as  Bai-mandel-wanloo,  also 
Dowai  Daiman  and  Dowa  dene  walav.  The  men 
are  herbali^  collecting  roots  and  ^oits  for  the 
native  physicians ;  the  women  beg.  Their  pbysieal 
appearance  is  strikingly  like  the  races  from 
RajputanA, — about  the  same  in  colour,  but  more 
slender  and  not  so  talL  Noneof  them  had  resem- 
blance to  any  of  the  races  of  Southern  India. 
They  speak  in  Hindi,  Telugu,  and  Canarese.  They 
wear  clothes  dyed  red  with  red  odire ;  they  seem 
poor.  They  do  not  eat  the  cow  or  bnllod:,  but 
use  the  goat,  sheep,  hare,  and  other  creatures; 
and  the  villi^^  Gullar  are  goatherds.  Like  the 
Baidar,  they  eat  the  crocodile.  They  do  not  inter- 
marry with  the  Gaddha  Gullar.  The  Gaddha  Gullar 
dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  village*. 
The  men  wear  beards,  and  rear  dogs  and  aases ; 
they  hunt  wild  animals,  and  eat  the  jackal,  croco- 
dile, porcupine,  guana,  and  the  women  beg.  They 
are  alleged  to  be  thieves  and  daooits. 

GULLI-MILNA.  Hind.  Properly  GalU-milna. 
A  form  of  salutation, — ^the  embracing  described  in 
Scripture  as  falling  on  the  neck. 

GUL-MEDAK.  Hind.  Jacinth ;  but  generally 
understood  to  be  an  imitation  gem  of  a  deep 
orange  colour. 

GULPISTA.  Pers.  Bazgand.,  Gcj.,  Hind. 
Galls  produced  on  the  pistachio  tree  (Pistacia 
vera),  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  of 
Asia.  They  are  imported  in  Bombay  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  are  used  in  medicine  by  the 
natives  of  India. — Faulkner;  Birdwood, 

GULU  or  Gooloo.  Hind.  The  pod  of  the 
mahwa  tree,  Bassia  latifolia.  It  vields  a  very 
useful  oil,  and  is  sometimes  eaten  by  the  poorer 
classes. 

GUM. 


Gomme, Fr. 

Gom DUT. 

Gammi,  Dan.,Geb.,  Sw. 
Gkmd,  .  .  .  Guj.,  Hind. 
Gomma,   .    .     Post.,  It. 


Gratah  point,  . 
Goma,  .  .  . 
Piaini,  .  .  . 
Banka,  Jigata, 
Zamk, 


Malay. 
.  Sr. 
.  Tam. 
.  Tel 
Tdbk. 


Gums  and  resins  are  divisible  into  gums,  gum- 
resins,  and  resins. 

Gums  are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohoL 

Gum-rtsins^  being  compounds  of  gum  and  resins, 
are  partially  soluble  in  water,  partly  in  alcohol; 
the  gummy  matter  being  separated  by  one,  and 
the  resinous  matter  by  the  other. 

Resins  are  soluble  in  spirits,  from  which  they 
are  in  a  considerable  proportion  separated  by 
water.  The  resins  melt  on  the  application  of 
heat,  but  not  so  the  gums.  The  chief  gom  and 
gum-resin  producing  plants  of  Southern  Asia  t 

Abies  Smithiana. 
Acaoia  Arabica. 


A.  oateoho. 
A.  ferruffinea. 
A.  lebbek. 
A.  leucophlsea. 
A.  modesta. 
A.  odoratiflrima. 
A.  seriaia. 
A.  specioMU 
A.  sandra. 
A.  vera. 
A.  xylopyra. 
iBgle  manneloB. 
Asate  gnadiflora. 
Ailantaa  exoekas. 
A.  Malabarioui. 
Aloe  perfoliata. 
Amygdalna  Peraica. 


Amyria  comniphcmL 
Anaoaxdum  oooideBtale. 
Armeniaoa  Tulgaria. 


Artocarpua  integrif olia. 
Astragalus,  tp, 
Augia  ChinensiB. 
Azadirachta  Indiea. 
Balaamodendnm  makuL 
B.  agallocha. 
B.  myrrfaa. 
B.  pubescens,  jSfedfci. 
B.  myrrha. 
B.  RozhnrghiL 
Baada  elliptka. 
B.  longifona. 
Banhinia  emarginaia. 
B.  parviflora, 
B.  retnaa. 
aVahlii. 
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Bombaz  be^iiapbylliim  ? 
B.  Mftlabancuni. 
Borassus  flabelliformiB. 
Bo8wel]iailoribimd&,  Endf, 
B.  glabra,  J2ox6. 
B.  papyriPenk. 

f.  thurifera.  Caleb, 
ttchaziania  latifolia. 
Butea  frondoaa,  Roxb. 
B.  parviflora,  Boxb. 

B.  luperba. 
Calophyllum  oalaba. 
G.  inophyllum. 
Calotropifl  gigantea. 
Canarium  commune,  L, 

C.  strictum. 
Cassia  aurioulata. 
Cedrela  toona. 
CeltiB  orientalis. 
CedruB  deodara. 
CerasuB  puddum. 
Chloroxylon  SwietenJa. 
dtnu  anrantium. 
0.  deoumana. 
C.  limetta,  Beno, 

C.  medica. 

Cochloepermum  gossypium 
Cooofl  nucifera. 
OonocarpTis  latifolia,  B. 
CoiiYolvviltu  Bcammonia,/^. 
Cordia  Rotbii. 
Cryptoate^  ^prandiflora. 
Cycas  drcmalu. 
Dammara  orientalis.  Lam. 

D.  Australis. 
Diospyros  embxyopteris. 
Dipterocarpns  tnrbinatas. 
Dorema  ammoniaoum,  Z>o». 

D.  aiireum,  Stocks, 
Elate  sylvestris. 
Emblica  officinalis. 
Briodendron  anfraotttosom 
Erythrina  Indica. 
Ettphorbia  cattimandn. 

E.  tirucalli. 
Feronia  elepbantum. 
Ferula  Pcrsica. 
FicQs  elastica. 

F.  Indica. 

F.  racemosa. 
Gardnia  elliptica,  Wall 

G.  mangostana,  L, 
G.  morella,  Detv,,  var. 

pedicellata. 
G.  pedunoulata,  jBox6. 
G.  pictoria,  Boxb, 
Gardenia  gummifera. 
G.  lucida. 
Gamga  pinnata. 
Grislea  tomentosa. 
Holigama  longifolia. 
Hopea  micrantha,  Hook, 
H.  odorata. 
H^anaea  yerruoosa. 
Idea  resinif era. 
iDga,  $p, 
Isonandra  gutta. 
laqnidambar  altingia. 
Maoaranga  Indica,  Wight, 
M.  tomentosa,  Wight, 

Tbere  are  two  leading  modifications  of  gum, 
one  of  which  is  represented  by  gum-arabic,  and 
the  other  by  gum-tragacanth.  There  are  many 
intermediate  yarieties,  amongst  which  cherry-tree 
gam  may  be.distinguished ;  and  the  different  kinds 
of  gums  have  b^n  claaaed  under  the  generic 
terms  of  arabine,  tragacanthine,  and  oerasine. 

Gum-arabic,  gum  of  the  cherry,  gum-traga- 
canth, and  others,  flow  spontaneously  from  the 
braaohea  and  trunks  of  the  trees  produdng  them. 
The  gummy  matter  resides  in  the  bark  and  albu* 
it  is  the  nutritive  juice  of  the  plant.    But 


H.  Boxborghii 

Mangifera  Indica. 

Marsdenia  tenacissima. 

Melia  azedarach. 

Melanorrhcaa  usitatiestma. 

Miohelia  champaea. 

Mimusops  elengi. 

M.  kaki. 

Moringa  ptezygosperma. 

MoruB  Indica. 

Narthex  asafoetida. 

Odina  wodier. 

Opoidea  galbanifera,  Don. 

Opuntia  rubescens. 

Penaea  mucronata. 

Phyllanthus  turbinatus. 

Pinus  exoelsa. 

P.  lon^olia. 

Pistacia  Atlantica. 

P.  Gabulica,  Slocks. 

P.  Khinjuk,  Stocks, 

P.  lentiBcuB,  L. 

P.  vera. 

Plumieria  acuminata. 

Poinoiana  elata,  Burm, 

P.  regia. 

Proeopis  spicigera. 

Prumis  aiucha. 

P.  Armeniaca. 

P.  puddum. 

Pterocarpus  Dalbergioides. 

P.  draco,  Idnn, 

P.  marsupium. 

P.  Wallichii,  W.  and  A, 

Punica  granatum. 

Rhus,  sp, 

Saliz  oapraaa. 

Salmalia  Malabarica. 

Sapindus  acuminatus. 

P.  emarginatus. 

Schleiohera  trijuga. 

Semeoaxpus  anacardium. 

Siphonia,  sp, 

Soymeda  f ebrifuga. 

Spondias  mangifera. 

Sterculla  urens. 

Stereospennum  suaveolens. 

Styrax  benzoin. 

S.  officinale. 

Swietenia  chloroxylon. 

S.  febrifuga. 

S.  mabogani. 

Syzygium  jambolanum. 

Tamarindus  Indioa. 

Tamarlx  Indica. 

Terminalia  alata. 

T.  angustifolia. 

T.  belerica. 

T.  catappa. 

Unoaria  gambler. 

Yachellia  famesiana. 

Yateria  Indica. 

V.  lancesfolia. 

Vatica  robusta. 

y.  tumbuggaia. 

Wrightia  antidysenterioa. 

W,  tinotoria. 

Xanthoxylon  hoatile. 

Zi^Tphtts  jujuba. 


Gomma  Aiabica,  •  .  It. 
Kapitha,  .  •  .  Samsk. 
GomaArabigo,  .  .  Sp. 
Pisini,  .....  Tam. 
Banka Tel. 


I  as  the  wood  absorbs  more  moistnie  from  the  air 
I  than  the  bark,  and  hence  swells  more,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  enlargement  it  distends  the  bark, 
which  by  the  internal  pressure  of  the  wood  gives 
way,  ana  gummy  matter  escapes. 

A  rtificied  Gum. — In  the  process  of  calico-printing 
and  for  stiffening  different  goods,  an  artificially 
prepared  gum  has  for  some  years  been  employed. 
Starch  or  fecula  is,  by  the  action  of  diaataae — a 
peculiar  azotised  substance  formed  during  the 
germination  of  seeds — converted  into  a  gummy 
mucilaginous  substance  named  dextrine.  It  is  also 
known  in  commerce  imder  the  name  of  British 
gum  and  torrefied  atai'ch.  The  term  leiocome  has 
been  applied  by  Payen  to  a  modified  dextrine, 
whiter  and  more  soluble  than  can  be  obtained  by 
torrefication.  It  is  formed  by  moistening  1000 
parts  of  dry  starch  (potato  starch  is  generally  used) 
with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  consisting  of  2  parts 
of  concentrated  add  and  300  of  water.  The. 
mixture  is  divided  into  small  blocks,  which,  when 
dried  in  the  air,  are  rubbed  down,  and  exposed  in 
a  proper  diying  stove  to  a  current  of  air  heated  to 
about  150°  or  160° ;  the  powder  is  afterwards 
well  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  230°. 
When  well  made,  it  dissolves  in  cold  or  tepid 
water  as  easily  as  gum-arabic 

Gum- Arabic. 

Samagh  Arabi,     .  Abab. 

Shu-ldau,    .    .    .  Chin. 

Arabische  gom,    •  DUT. 

Gomme  arabique.  .    Fr. 

Arabische  gummi,  .  Ger. 

Gond,     ....  Hind. 

Gum-arabic  is  the  produce  of  species  of  Acacia 
growing  in  Arabia,  India,  Upper  Egypt,  Senegal, 
etc.  Acacia  seyal,  A.  £brenDergii,X  tortilis,  A. 
vera  of  Africa,  all  yield  the  gum-arabic  of  com- 
merce. That  known  in  commerce  as  the  finer 
gum  Senegal  is  said  to  be  the  moduce  of  A,  vera. 
A.  albida  (the  A.  Senegal  of  Willde.),  A.  seyal, 
and  A.  Arabica  also  yield  it,  and  the  inferior 
reddish  varieties  from  A.  Adansonii.  Barberry 
gum  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  A.  gummifera. 

Gum  Senegal  is  exported  from  Portendic,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  the  Frendi  settlements  on  the  Senegal, 
being  produced  chiefly  in  the  desert  country  to 
the  north  of  Uie  Senegal.  A.  vera  is  stated  by  the 
authors  of  the  Fl.  de  Seneffambie  to  yield  the  pale 
and  fine  varieties,  A.  albiii  (A  Senegal,  Wiude.) 
and  A.  Adansonii  the  Inferior  reddish  varieties. 
A.  Seyal,  A.  vera,  and  A.  Arabica  are  found  in 
Senegambia. 

Barbary  Gum  is  exported  from  Mog:ador  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  of  inferior  quality, 
and,  moreover,  a  mixture  of  two  or  three  kinds. 

Tlie  East  India  Gum  of  commerce  is  the  mroduce 
of  A.  Arabica,  A.  serissa,  iSgle  marmeloe,  Feronia 
elepbantum,  Azadirachta  Indica,  Melia  azeda- 
rach, Odina  wodier,  and  Proeopis  spicigera.  It 
is  known  as  Gond,  Babul  gond,  and  Ghatti  gond« 
It  occurs  in  rounded  pieces  or  tears,  and  in  fraff- 
ments,  up  to  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  larger.  It 
dissolves  almost  completely  in  water.  The  solu- 
tion is  purer  when  made  with  cold  water,  and 
keeps  better. 

East  India  Gum  is  exported  to  Europe  chiefly 
from  Bombav,  having  been  jjreviously  conveyed 
there  from  the  coast  of  Arabui,  and  is  largely  of 
African  origin*  Some  is  also  exported  from  Cal- 
cutta and  Bombay  by  the  names  of  Babul  and 
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Ghatti  gum,  and  u  of  ^>od  quality,  but  ia  yielded 
also  by  Acacia  seriflga,  and  by  Bpecies  of  otlier 

A  gum  is  also  obtained  at  the  Cape  from  the 
Acacia  karroo,  A.  horrida,  and  A.  giraffe,  and  from 
the  A.  decurrens  of  New  Holland. 

According  to  the  locality  producing  it,  gum- 
arabic  is  known  aa  Turkey  or  Arabic  gum,  Barbary 
or  Morocco  gum,  Senegal,  East  India,  and  Gape 
gunu  The  mucilage  of  each  of  these  varieties  of 
gum  ig  employed  to  give  lustre  to  crapes  and 
2lk0,  and  for  cementing  into  cakes  the  various 
pigments  used  by  artists  in  water  colours. 

CMrry-tru  Gwn^  including  that  of  peach  and 
apricot  trees  and  other  species  of  Prunus,  re-* 
sembles  inferior  gum-arabic  in  its  external  cha- 
racters, but  is  onl^  partially  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Mastic  Besin  is  produced  in  Scio  from  the 
Pistacia  lentiscus,  the  lentish  tree.  That  which 
'Collects  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  is  called 
mastic  in  the  tear,  and  fetches  the  highest  price, 
while  that  which  falls  to  the  ground  constitutes 
the  common  mastic.  Mastic  varnish  is  well  known 
from  its  transparency,  and  its  peculiar  toughness 
and  tenacity  even  when  spread  in  the  t&mest 
coat  on  wood  or  on  canvas.  This  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  peculiar  resin,  which  does  not  possess 
any  acid  properties. 

Olihanum  was  the  frankincense  used  bv  the 
ancients  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  Moses 
speaks  of  it  in  Exodus ;  and  it  long  formed  a  con- 
stituent in  the  preparation  of  incense.  It  is  pro- 
duced in  India  from  the  BoswelHa  tburifera,  but 
there  are  also  African  and  Arabian  varieties. 

Myrrh, — This  gum-resin  was  an  object  of  trade 
more  than  8500  years  ago.  It  is  produced  in 
various  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  one  myrrh  tree 
bearing  the  scientific  name  of  Balsamoden<^n 
myrrha.  Turkey  myrrh  is  considered  the  finest, 
the  East  Indian  bein^  the  second  in  (quality.  It 
is  employed  medidnfdlv  as  a  dentrifnce,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  fumigating  pastilles. 

Tragacanth  is  gathered  in  Crete  from  the  Astra- 
galus tragacantha.  It  is  largely  employed  in 
calico  printing,  and  has  many  uses  in  the  arts. 

Catechu  is  an  extract  rather  than  a  gum, 
obtained  from  the  Acacia  catechu. 

Gambler  has  similar  properties  to  catechu.  It 
is  obtained  from  the  Uncanagambier,  and  both  of 
these  are  employed  in  calico  printing,  dyeing,  etc. 

Gum  Kino  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  Ptero- 
carpus  erinaceus  and  P.  marsupium,  and  Euca- 
lyptus resinifera.  It  is  used  in  medicine,  and  has 
been  proposed  to  be  employed  in  the  arts.  The 
dragon's  olood  is  from  P.  draco. 

Gamboge  is  obtained  in  Ceylon,  Malabar,  Siam, 
from  species  of  Garcinia.  It  is  much  used  as  a 
pigment,  and  in  miniature  painting  it  is  employed 
to  colour  vami^es  and  lacquers. 

Elemi  gum-resin  is  the  product  of  a  tree  still 
tmdetermined,  and  although  it  is  of  considerable 
importance,  and  is  imported  in  large  quantities, 
the  locality  producing  it  is  not  distinctly  known. 
It  forma  an  essentiar  ingredient  in  many  of  the 
finest  varnishes. 

Copal  resin  exudes  spontaneously  from  two 
trees.  Khus  copalinum,  and  Eleocarpus  copalifer. 
the  iirst  being  an  American  and  West  Indian,  and 
the  second  an  fiast  Indian  tree.  A  varied  of 
oopal  is  obtained  from  the  coaflta  of  Ooinea.  The 
American  kind  cornea  to  Britain  in  fiat  fragments, 


the  East  Indian  in  roundish  manes,  and  the  latter 
furnishes  the  finest  varnishes.  Freih  enenoe  of 
turpentine  dissolves  it  completely,  but  old  ttir* 
pentine  will  not  do  so.  It  is  stated  that  essence 
of  turpentine,  digested  upon  sulphur,  will  diasolve 
double  its  own  weight  without  ktdng  may  lalW 
The  oil  of  rosemary  also  dissolves  copal  with 
great  readiness.  An  excellent  varnish  maj  be 
made  by  dissolving  one  part  of  copal  and  one  of 
essence  of  rosemary,  with  from  two  to  three  parts 
ol  pure  alcohol. 

The  employment  of  the  gums  and  resins  in  the 
arts  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  diaeoverj 
of  new  solvents,  such  as  the  new  alcohols  and 
ethers,  naphtha,  bensole,  chloroform,  and  otbera 

Gum-ammoniac. 
Ushek,  Feahak,     .  Arab.  I  Samugh  b'  aherin,     I^nuL 
Aatruck, ....  Hind.  | 

This  is  a  bitter,  nauseous,  bad-smelling  gam-' 
resin,  and  used  in  medicine.  Dorema  ammoniaotun, 
Ferula  ammonifera,  Fee,  F.  orientalia,  and  F. 
Peraica,  have  all  been  named  as  its  source. 

Gum-nnime  is  a  ffum-resin  the  product  of  the 
Hymensea '  courbaru,  the  courbanl  locust  tree 
of  South  America,  introduced  into  Tenaaserim, 
and  easily  propagated.  This  gum-rerin  is  of  a 
pale  brownish  colour,  and  is  met  with  in  com- 
merce partly  in  translucent  and  somewhat  unctu- 
ous grains  or  tears,  and  partly  in  large  brittle 
masses.  But  the  commercial  article  is  doubtletf 
the  product  also  of  the  Vateria  Indica  or  gom- 
copal  tree,  which  yields  almost  a  precisely  similar 
resin.  For  ordinary  purposes  these  may  be  used 
indifferently,  but  where  purity  is  demanded, 
cojpal  is  almost  insoluble,  while  anime  ia  wholly 
soluble  in  alcohol* 

Dekamallee  is  the  gum  of  Oardenia  ladda ;  it 
exuded  in  amber-coloured  transparent  d^pe  at 
the  ends  of  young  shoots,  from  whicJi  it  is 
collected.  It  is  a  strong,  disagreeable-ameUiog 
gum-resin,  procurable  in  most  Indian  baan, 
and  much  used  by  native  physicians  aa  an  external 
application,  when  dissolved  in  spirits,  for  cleaning 
foul  ulcers.  It  is  also  used  by  some  European 
practitioners  in  casea  of  worms  in  children.  It 
is  most  useful  in  preventing  vermin  breeding  in 
wounds,  keeping  away  fiies  bom  sores,  on  aooonnt 
of  its  strong  aroma ;  and  it  i^  an  article  in  the 
materia  medica  of  the  village  farrier.  Its  effect 
in  preventing  the  aooeas  of  fiies  to  festering  wounds 
and  running  sores  is  remarkable. 

Dammer  is  a  vernacular  term  for  the  renns  of 
various  trees  growing  in  India  and  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  In  Bombay  the  term  Dammer  is 
also  appli^  to  pitch.  Tmroughout  India,  Hal  and 
Bala  are  terms  applied  to  all  resinous  aubataaoes ; 
but  the  Bal  of  Northern  India,  and  exported  from 
the  Pan  jab,  is  not  similar  to  that  of  tiie  reona  of 
Yatica  robusta  and  of  Y.  tambugaia,  which  form 
Uie  chief  part  of  the  dammers  of  India^  These 
are  very  brittle,  and  are  amber-ooloured. 

Sal'tr^e  Dammer  is  the  reain  of  Y.  fobnata 
and  of  other  spedea.  It  oeeon  In  sticks  Booh 
resembling  in  shape  the  black  dammer,  bat  diffeiw 
ing  widely  in  colour  and  coniislenoy.  In  aokmr 
it  varies  from  a  liflht  yellow  to  a  dnk  brnni, 
the  two  colour*  being  very  Irequeoatiiy  found  in 
the  same  lump,  and  giving  it  the  appeUftBce  ef 
having  a  regular 'grain.'  It  ia  friable,  aad  difftof 
from  we  white  dammer  of  the  weatem  ohwi  in  te 
inferior  haidnetaf  opaeKy,  and  its  peeuBar  loa% 
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and  from  the  black  dammer  in  ite  oolouf .  There 
are  extennre  traota  of  Gniorulam  (^Vatica)  junffles 
10  the  Gumaur  and  Outtack  provinoea.  The 
Khond  and  Uriya  raoea  living  in  and  near  theae 
jangles,  wound  trees  in  several  places.  Hie  resin 
issues,  and  is  collected  when  sufficienily  solid. 
The  danuner  collected  from  the  decayed  parts  of 
the  tree  is  of  a  dark  colour. 

Piney  Resin  of  the  Yateria  Indioa  is  amber- 
coloured  and  very  tough.  It  is  known  as  Piney 
dammer,  white  dammer  of  Malabar,  Indian  copal, 
and  Indian  gum-anime.  This  resin  when  soft  is 
Piney  varnish.  It  is  lareely  exported  from  the 
forests  of  Travancore  and  Western  Ghats. 

Black  Dammer  of  Malabar  is  the  product  of 
Canarium  strictum. 

White  Dammer  of  Singapore  occurs  in  fragments 
of  variable  size,  marked  with  reddish  streaks, 
transparent,  amber-like,  brittle,  with  brilliant 
fracture,  very  inflammable,  inodorous,  and  taste- 
less. This  resin  flows  from  the  Dammara  orien- 
talis  which  grows  on  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Amboyna.  It  hangs  from  the  branches,  and  re- 
sembles stalactites,  the  pieces  being  sometimes 
as  large  as  the  hand,  and  I  to  8  inches  long ;  some 
pieces  are  like  anime  resin.  This  substance,  in 
conjunction  with  wood-oil,  makes  a  useful  coarse 
varnish  for  doors,  windows,  etc.  It  is  also  some- 
times employed  as  a  pitch  in  dockyards,  and  by 
farriers  in  the  preparation  of  certain  plasters. 
When  melted  with  gingelly  oil,  it  is  used  for 
covering  corks  in  bottles. 

Cawdie  or  Kaurie  Gamy  called  also  Australian 
dammer  of  New  Zealand,  is  the  product  of  Dam- 
mara Australia. 

The  dammer  of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  is  the 
product  of  three  different  genera,  belonging  to 
the  wood-oil  tree  family, — the  Vatica,  the  Hopea, 
and  the  Dipterocarpus. 

Gum  Elemi  of  commerce  is  said  to  be  yielded 
by  several  species  of  Amyris. 

Brazilian  Elemi  is  called  also  Acouchi  balsam. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  Icioa  heterofjhylla. 

American  Elemi  comes  from  Icica  icicariba; 
resin  of  courina  from  I.  ambrosica. 

Gum  Galbanum  is  referred  to  Ophoidia  gal- 
banifera,  Don,  Galbanum  officinale,  Don,  and 
Ferula  galbaniflua,  Buh.  There  apoear  to  be  two 
kmds  of  galbanum,  Levant  and  rerman.  The 
Persian,  which  is  the  one  which  comes  to  India, 
ia  yielded  by  Ophoidia  galbanifera. 

Gum-elastic,  caoutchouc,  or  India  rubber,  is 
obtamed  in  8.E.  Asia  from  several  milky-juiced 
plants,  belonging  to  different  families  (Sapotacete, 
Apocynacen,  Moracese,  and  EuphorbiacesB). 
Asaam  in  particular  famishes  large  quantities  of 
India  rabber  from  Ficus  elastlca ;  whilst  supplies 
from  Labuan  are  of  the  Urceola  elastica ;  and  nom 
the  Peninsula,  of  Onrntostegia  grandiflora. 

Jeonandra  gutta  yields  the  famous  gutta-percha 
of  commerce,  which,  like  India  rubber  and  caout* 
ohoue,  rapidly  rose  in  demand  after  its  first  dis- 
covery, and  merchants  anxiously  look  for  new 
sources  of  supply. 

Gum  Sagapenum,  believed  to  be  the  produce  of 
an  umbellifer  of  Western  Aoa,  perhaps  Ferula 
Petsioa,  Wiild.    See  Sagapenum. 

The  Turpentines  are  oleo-resins  obtained  from 
coniferous  plants.  Pinus  palustris  and  P.  t»da 
yield  turpentine.  Canada  turpentine,  or  Canada 
balsam,  is  from  the  Abies  bafsamea.    Spirits  al 
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turpentine  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  erode 
turpentine.  Oamphene  is  the  rectified  spirit. 
Turoentme  is  exte^vely  employed  as  the  solvent 
of  tne  other  resinous  bodies  in  the  formation  of 
varnishes.  Its  solvent  powers  in  this  respect 
render  it  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  artist,  and 
also  to  the  manufacturer.  The  rectified  oil  of 
turpentine  has  been  much  used  as  a  solvent  of 
caoutchouc  It  has  been  stated  by  Bouchaidt 
that  the  unrectified  oil  dissolved  India  rubber 
with  great  difficulty,  whereas  the  oil  rectified 
without  water  was  an  excellent  solvent,  but  that 
it  was  rendered  still  better  when  it  was  distilled 
from  bricks. 

Scio  Turpentine,  called  also  Chian  and  Cyprus 
turpentine,  is  the  product  of  a  Pistacia  in  the 
island  of  Scio.  It  is  obtained  by  cutting  cross- 
ways  with  a  hatchet  the  trunks  of  the  largest 
trees;  the  turpentine  runs  down  on  flat  stones 
placed  to  receive  it,  each  tree  yielding  about  eight 
or  ten  ounces. 

The  Oleo-resins  or  wood-oils,  the  Gurjun  oils 
of  the  genus  Dipterocarpus,  also  the  black  varnish 
from  the  genus  Melanorrhoea  usitata,  are  all  largely 
used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  S.E.  Ada. 
The  export  of  gums  from  India  during  the  ten 
years  1871-72  to  1880-81,  ranged  in  value  from 
£147,386  in  the  first-named  year,  to  £476,950  in 
the  last  In  1881-82,  exports  882,893  cwts.,  value 
£294,685.  In  the  eleven  years  1850-51  to  1860-61, 
gum-lac,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  from  £78,642  to 
£171,646  was  exported,  nearly  all  from  Bengal. 
From  1872  to  1881,  the  value  of  its  exports  ranged 
from  £203,680  in  1873,  to  £755,748  in  1876.— 
Aindie;  Crawfurd;  WClelland's  Tenasserim; 
Pereira :  Royle,  Prod,  Res, ;  Eng.  Cue, ;  Hamilton's 
Senai,  Hedjaz,  p.  278;  Eoxb,*  Morrison,  Compi 
Descr,*  Mason;  (ySh, ;  Faulkner;  Vegetable 
Kingdom;  Poole;  Drurxfs  Useful  Plants;  Bird* 
wood's  Bombay  Products;  Powell, 

GUMADI.  Tel.  Gumar,  Himd.  Species  of 
Gmdina,  G.  arborea,  G.  parviflora ;  Telia  gumadi 
is  G.  Asiatica.  Tagumuda,  Gmelina  paryiflora,  is  a 
large  timber  tree,  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  India.  The  wood  of  such  trees  as  will 
square  into  logs  from  18  to  24  inches,  resembles 
teak.  The  colour  is  almost  exactly  the  same,  the 
grain  rather  closer ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  as  light 
or  lighter,  and  is  as  easily  worked.  It  is  used  for 
the  decks  of  pinnaces  about  Chittagong,  Dacca, 
etc.,  and  is  found  to  stand  the  weather  without 
shrinking  or  warping,  better  than  any  other  wood 
known  tiiere.  It  seems  to  be  the  Gm.  Asiatica. 
Gm.  arborea  has  a  light-coloured  wood,  close- 
grained  and  light,  grows  in  the  Santal  jungles, 
but  scarce.  It  is  used  for  planks,  and  in  con- 
structing palkees.  It  is  this  wood  with  which 
the  beautuul  lac  ornaments  are  made,  such  as 
workboxes,  envelope  cases,  pen-trays,  etc.,  for 
which  Suri  is  celebrated, — Cal,  Engineer^  Journal^ 
Jdy  1860;  Bohdey  MSS,;  Roxb. 

GUMATTI.  Himd.  Mines  in  Mandi,  Kangra 
Hills,  etc,  a  dirty-grey  rock-salt  Is  obtained. 

GUMBAZ.  HiKD.  A  dome,  a  mausoleunu 
The  gumbaz  covering  the  tombs  of  the  Adal  Shahi 
kings  at  Bijapur  and  Gogi  are  of  mi^nificent 
dimensionB,  and  in  good  preeenration.  Those  at 
Etdburga  are  also  large,  out  are  greatiy  dilapid- 
ated. Those  at  Golconda,  near  Hyderabad  in  the 
Dekhan.  over  the  Kutub  Shahi  kings,  are  in  good 
order,  tnough  of  small  dimensions.    Those  over 
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the  Imad  Slnhi  of  Berar  are  renuuleable.  0?er 
the  Band  Shahi  of  Beder  there  are  large  gambaz, 
bat  mostly  in  ruina ;  and  those  at  Roza,  between 
Dowlatabad  and  £llora,  are  small  and  mean  in 
appearance,  though  the  emperor  Aurangzeb,  who 
died  at  Ahmadnaggur,  is  buried  there. 

GUM  DRAGON  TREE  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
the  DracsBna  draco,  affords  a  concrete,  astringent, 


I  ander  the  Niiuun  Sbah  Bhairi  dynasty  of  Ahmad- 
na^gor.    The  length  of  this  gun  is  15  feet,  and 

I  cahbre  is  2  feet  4  inches,  and  a  f ulUgrown  man  can 
creep  into  it.     It  remains  on  a  bastion  of  Bijapnr, 

I  and  Hindus  have  besmeared  it  with   red -lead 

I  and  worship  it  Another  gim  may  be  seen  not 
far  off,  on  the  summit  of  the  high  tower  called 
the  Oopuri  Boorj,  measuring  30  feet  in  length. 


resinous  juice,  called  dragon's    blood.     A  tree    and  composed  of  bars  of  iron  welded  or  rather 

growing  at  Orotava,  in  Teneriffe,  attained  much    '        '   '        '         .«.     »         ^  —  ^-   - 

celebrity.    Its  hollow  trunk  had  been  used  from 

time    immemorial    by   the    Guanches   for   their 

religious  rites.    The  approximate  circumference 

of  the  trunk  in  1867  was  about  78  feet,  its  height 

not  exceeding  75  feet.    It  was  greatly  injured,  if 

not  destroyed,  by  a  gale  in  the  autumn  of  1867. 

Gum  dragon  is  a  name  of  tragacanth. 

GUM  GHATTY,  in  Bombay,  i^  a  conunercial 
term  for  mixed  gums  from  forest  trees,  from 
species  of  Acacia  called  Baba,  the  wood -apple 
tree,  Feronia  elephantum,  the  mango  tree,  the  mm 
or  margosa  trees,  species  of  Melia  and  Azadirachta, 
the  Yachellia  famesiana,  the  Moringa  pterygo- 
sperma,  and  the  cotton  trees,  Cochlospermum 
gossypium;  picked  pieces  are  sold  as  gum-arabic. 

GUMKA«  Hind.  Slight  fermentation  of  ears 
of  com,  induced  to  facilitate  threshing. — W. 

GUMPI  KAMLU  or  Kamawaru.  Tel.  ASudra 
caste  in  Southern  India,  who  do  not  permit  any 
stranger  to  enter  their  houses. 

GUMSUR,  a  hilly  tract  lying  between  lat.  29° 
40'  and  20°  25'  N.,  and  long.  80^  10'  and  85°  5'  E., 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ganjam  and  Vizagapatam. 
For  a  long  period  after  British  occupation  of  the 
Peninsula,  the  zamindar  held  the  Gumsur  country 
on  payment  of  rent.  The  native  Chief  in  1835 
claimed  exemption  from  ciyil  process,  also  refused 
to  pay  arrears  of  revenue,  and  -the  territory  was 
annexed  by  the  British.  In  1871  the  population  of 
Gumsur  was  158,061.    It  is  now  a  taluk  of  G«njam. 

GUMTI,  a  tributary  to  the  Ganges.  It  rises 
in  a  small  lake  or  morass  19  miles  east  of  the 
town  of  Pilebhit,  in  lat  28°  35',  long.  80°  10', 
520  feet  above  the  sea.  It  runs  S.S.E.  into  the 
Ganges,  joining  30  miles  below  Benares,  after  a 
course  of  482  miles.  In  the  rainy  season  boats 
of  4000  or  4200  maunds  burden  are  sometimes 
proceeding  down    the  river  to  Lucknow. 


It  runs  near  Lucknow,  Juanpore,  Sydapur,  and 
near  Chougong  in  GomiUalu 

GUM  TREES  of  Australia  are  of  several  genera. 
The  grass  gum  trees,  Xanthorrhcea,  «/>.,  and 
Kingia  AustraUs,  IL  Br,,  plants  of  Australia,  bear 
some  outward  resemblance  to  each  other,  but 
belong  respectively  to  the  lily  and  the  rush 
families.  'Ihe  blue  gum  tree  of  Tasmania  (Eu- 
calyptus globulus)  and  its  ally  E.  corynocalyx  of 
SouUi  Australia,  and  other  species;  also  Cordy- 
line  congesta,  Moreton  Bay ;  Seaforthia  elegans, 
Dammara  robusta,  of  Queensland.  ' 

GUN.  Several  of  the  old  cannon  in  the  Peninsula 
of  India  are  of  great  sise.  That  with  the  largest 
diameter  is  at  Bijapur.  It  was  cast  at  Ahooad- 
naggur  about  a.d.  1549,  by  a  supposed  native  of 
Constantinople,  named  Rumi  Khan,  also  Husain 
Khan,  and  the  bed  of  its  foundry  was  still 
unlevelled  in  A.D.  1839 ;  it  was  close  to  Rumi 
Khan^s  mausoleum,  whidh  had  been  converted  into 
a  dwelling-house.  The  gun  was  dragged  to  Bija- 
pur  by  means  of  elephants  and  bullocks.  Rumi 
Khan  was  the  Mir>atisn,  or  commandant  of  artillery. 
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bound  together.  The  legend  current  regarding 
the  Oopuri  Boorj  is  that  one  of  the  kings,  wish- 
ing to  get  his  city  fortified  with  as  little  expense 
to  himself  as  possible,  gave  each  of  his  nobles 
a  certain  portion  of  wall  and  rampart  to 
build,  and  excited  the  greatest  emulation  among 
them  as  to  whose  work  should  be  best  done. 
One  of  the  chief  nobles  was  absent  at  this  time, 
and  on  his  return  found  the  city  completely 
walled  in,  and  his  peers  rejoicing  in  their  patriotic 
endeavours.  Stung  at  b^g  excluded  from  such 
a  grand  work,  he  expostukted  with  the  king, 
who,  to  comfort  him,  promised  him  that  he  should 
build  one  that  would  surpass  in  hdght  and  splend- 
our the  work  of  the  others.  Hence  this  bastion. 
A  built  gun  27  feet  long  is  now  lying  on  the  t<^ 
of  Gawilgarb  Hill,  and  one  21  feet  long  was  on  the 
walls  of  Beder  in  1869. 

GUNA.  Sansk.  Merit,  virtue;  a  property, 
a  quality,  of  which,  metaphysicallj,  three  are 
principal. 

Satya  guna,  the  property  of  truth,  parity,  and 
wisdom. 

Rajo  guna,  the  property  of  foulness,  the  uource 
of  passion  and  error. 

Tamo  guna,  the  property  of  darkness,  the  source 
of  inertness  and  ignorance. 

Nir  guna,  deity  abstractedly,  without  any  of  the 
three  properties. — Wilson, 

GUNA -DOSHA.  Maleal.  From  Guna, 
good ;  Dosham,  bad.  A  form  of  marriage  unongst 
the  Nair  people ;  the  words  mean  for  better  for 
worse.    See  rolyandry,  p.  109. 

GUNCH.  Hind.  Roots  of  Abrus  precatorius, 
a  substitute  for  liquorice  root.  The  seeds  are 
used  as  weights  by  jewellers,  also  for  necklaces, 
bracelets,  and  other  trinkets.  They  are  of  various 
colours,  red,  and  red  and  black,  and  almost  wholly 
black. — Simmonds^  Diet, 

GUND,  a  plateau  in  N.  Canara  near  DandillL 
It  has  a  considerable  forest  tract,  and  near  Dan- 
diUi  Lb  a  Negro  race.  There  is  a  succeasion  ol 
small  rapids,  amounting  to  a  fall  of  120  feet,  in 
the  Black  River,  but  the  timber  can  be  floated 
down,  though  not  without  some  difficulty. — degk. 

GUND  A,  four  of  anything.  Like  the  Dam, 
the  Gunda  of  accounts  and  the  Gunda  of  practice 
do  not  coincide.    See  Ganda. 

GUNDA  BAROSA.  Hind.  Boswellia  thnrifers 
resin. 

GUNDAL.  Sansk.,T£L.  Cyperas  hexastachys, 
RottL  Wight  says  the  true  name  is  Gundia,  a 
fragrant  grass;  also  a  plant  bearing  a  fragrant 
seed,  whidi,  witli  the  addition  of  La, '  what  eats,* 
becomes  Gnndala,  a  name  of  the  Cbakor  or  Peidix 
chakor,  Gray,  which  is  said  to  eat  the  seeds  aJbove 
mentioned. — Elliot^  FL  Andkr^ 

GUNDGURH.  This  mountain,  prior  to  Btitiik 
supremacy,  was  a  stronghold  of  banditti,  who 
infested  the  high  road  paasing  through  Husu 
Abdul  to  Pesbawnr.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  id 
northern  span,    opposite   to  Hunipnry  is  tbe 
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strong  village  of  Murree,  vhere  the  Sikhs  were 
several  times  repulsed  by  the  mountaineers,  and 
where  Major  Abbott  found  an  asylum  during  an 
insurrection. — Eec.  Gov.  of  India,  No.  11. 

GUNDICOTA,  a  town  and  fortress  in  lat.  14° 
61'  N.,  and  long.  78°  22'  E.,  between  Gooty  and 
Guddapah.  It  is  on  the  summit  of  a  precipice, 
forming  the  southern  wall  of  a  fissure  that  cleaves 
a  range  of  sandstone  hills  from  their  summit  to 
their  base,  and  the  Pennar  river  passes  through 
the  gap  into  the  plains  of  Guddapah.  The  district 
was  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  Nizam  in  a.d.  1800. 

GUNGADHARA.  Sansk.  From  Gunga,  and 
Bhara,  to  hold.  Gungadhara-Shastri,  he  who 
knows  the  Shastra  is  called  a  Shastri. 

GUNGAFUTR  or  Gangapootr,  a  tribe  of  inferior 
Brahmans  (literally  sons  of  the  Ganges),  found 
chiefly  in  Benares,  Bit'hur,  and  Sheorajpur  in 
Caw  n  pur. — Elliot, 

GUNGAVULLY,  a  river  of  the  phiin  of  .Dhar- 
war,  riseain  lat  15°  45'  N.,  long.  75°10'E.,  and  runs 
S.S.W.  into  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  length,  100  miles. 

GUNGA  WALLY  and  Sadashewghur  are  shipping 
ports  on  the  W.  coast  of  India.  Gungawally  was 
at  one  time  the  chief  place  of  expoH  for  Ganara 
timber,  consequent  on  its  position  nearest  to  the 
Mogadda  jungle  above,  and  to  the  south  of  the 
Arbyle  Ghat. — Gibson^ s  Bombay  Forest  Report. 

GUNGHRU,  little  bells  fastened  to  a  string, 
which  is  wound  round  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and 
which  jingle  at  every  motion  of  the  limhs. 

GUNKARI.    Hind.    Pewter  anklets  of  Kula 

GUN-METAL. 
Stuck-goed,  .    .    .     But. 


Stuokgut, 
Bronzo, 


Gbr. 
It. 


Metallum  tormentorum, 

Lat. 
Metal  do  canonea,     •  Sp. 


one  cubit  wide,  of  which  two  or  three  were  sewn 
together  at  the  sides,  into  one  piece,  before  offmng 
it  for  sale.  The  first  kindy  intended  for  bedding, 
is  4  to  5  cubits  long  and  from  2^  to  3  cubits  wide, 
and  sells  at  about  8  rupees  per  100  pieces. 
Secondly y  that  intended  for  covering  bales  of  cloth 
is  of  the  same  dimensions,  but  is  thicker  than  the 
former  kind,  and  costs  from  6  to  10  rupees  per 
100  pieces.  Thirdly ^  that  intended  for  makmg 
rice  and  sugar  bags  is  5  cubits  long  and  1^  or 
1^  cubits  wide,  and  ten  bags  cost  4  or  5  rupees. 
The  exports  from  British  India  of  gunny  bags  and 
gunnies  have  vastly  increased.  From  1850  to 
1882  they  were  of  tifie  following  value : — 

£158,421 
299,720 
201,667 


It  is  used  for  casting  statues,  cannon,  bells, 
frames,  stands  for  argand  lamps,  ornaments,  etc. 
Bronze  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  the  quantity 
of  tin  employed  varying  according  to  the  effect 
desired  to  be  produced.  Analysis  has  shown  that 
indent  weapons  and  tools  contained  8  to  15  per 
cent  of  tin,  medals  from  8  to  12  per  cent,  tin, 
with  2  parts  zinc  added  to  each  100,  for  improving 
the  bronze  colour.  The  modern  alloys  of  copper 
and  tin  have  led  to  the  production  of  a  variety  of 
metals  beeuing  different  names,  as  soft  gun-metal, 
brass  ordnance  metal,  with  8  to  12  per  cent  tin, 
the  various  bell-metals,  and  the  Chinese  gong  with 
20  per  cent  of  tin,  and  speculum  metal  of  126*4 
of  copper  to  58*9  of  tin. — Tomlinson,    See  Alloys. 

GUNNERA  SGABRA,  used  for  larts,  like  the 
stalks  of  a  species  of  rhubarb. 

GUNNY. 

Guni, Bbko.  I  Koni, Tam. 

Gunpat,  Gunipat, .  Hind.  |  Gona, .....     Tel. 

A  strong,  coarse  sackcloth  manufactured  largely 
in  Bengal,  for  making  into  bags,,  sacks,  and  pack- 
ing generaUy.  The  material  from  which  mis  is 
manufactured  is  the  fibre  of  two  dants,  Gorchorus 
olitoriuB  and  G.  capsularis,  both  of  which,  but 
particularly  the  former,  are  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  Lower  Ben^  Besides  a  largedomestic 
consumption  of  gunny,  the  whole  rice,  paddy,  wheat, 
sugar,  saltpetre,  etc,  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
peppcnr,  coffee,  and  other  foreign^roduce,  are  ex- 
ported in  gunny  bags  or  sacks.  The  kind  of  cloth 
of  which  the  gunny  bags  are  made  is  called  in 
Bengal  Ghata,  in  Tamil  Koni,  and  in  TeL  Goni, 
also  Tat  It  is  of  three  different  kinds,  and  was 
fpXfoetij  woven  in  pieces  from  three-qivurten  to 


1860-51, 
1851-52, 
1852-53, 
1853-54, 
1854-56, 
1865-56, 


174,926 
215,346 
902,340 


1866-57, 
1857-58, 
1868-59, 
1859-60, 
1860-61, 
1881-82, 


.  £376,263 
.  217,092 
.  392,424 
.  333,977 
.  859,043 
.1,097,588 


Gunny  Bags  exported  from  India. 

1874-75,  ...  No.  8,010,824  Bs.  23,36,723 

1875-76,  .    .    .  „  19,258,260  44,28,603 

1876-77,  .    .    •  „  32,869,545  64,64,808 

1877-78,  .    .    .  „  26,406,539  72,96i686 

1878-79,  .    .    .   „  45,354,044  l,04;a&,891 

1879-80, 55,902,481  1,13,20,504 


1874-75, 
1875-76, 
1876-77, 
1877-78, 
1878-79, 
1879^80, 


Ganuy  Cloths  exported  from  India. 


2,965,559  yds. 
4,670,691    „ 
5,219,266    „ 


Bfl.  20,271 
4,47,542 
6,94,643 
3,66,100 
5,25,646 
6,08,188 


Gunny  Rope  and  Twine  exported  from  India. 


1874-75, 
1875-76, 
187^-77, 


Cwt. 
5,009 
1,362 
4,585 


Rs. 
29,404 
14,682 
34^759 


1877-78, 
1878-79, 
187W0, 


Cwt.  Ra. 

4,428  54,431 

2,768  28,298 

2,058  16,754 


GUNNYGULL,  a  hill  ridge  south  of  Eumool, 
which  is  seamed  with  great  veins  of  pure  specular 
iron  ore.    See  Iron. 

GUNONG  API.  Malat.  Literally,  fire  mountain. 
There  are  tiiree  volcanoes  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pela^  of  this  name, — one  within  the  circle  of  the 
Banda  Islands,  which  is  a  conical  active  volcano 
2300  feet  high.  Another  is  north  of  Wetta ;  and 
the  third  is  near  the  W.  end  of  Sumbawa,  at  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  Supi  Strait  Gunong 
Api,  north  of  Wetta,  rises  six  or  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  an  uninhabited  volcano, 
and  is  a  great  landmark  for  ships  tiadinff  with 
Ghina,  who  pass  up  the  Ombay  passage  and  come 
down  the  Flores  Sea.  Nila  is  an  active  volcano 
1700  feet  high,  in  the  E.  Archipelaga  It  is  £.  of 
the  Gunong  Api  that  lies  north  of  Wetta.  In 
1694  a  great  eruption  occurred,  part  of  the  crater 
f€^  in,  Sie  whole  island  was  a  sea  of  lava,  and  the 
people  fled  to  Banda;  and  a  similar  eruption 
occurred  in  September  1824,  when  all  simuarly 
fled. 

Gunong  Api  of  the  Banda  group  is  called  by 
the  Frendi  the  grenade  of  Banda.  It  is  a  single 
island  or  cone  of  volcanic  matter  rising  from  a 
rocky  base,  and  sqiarated  from  Great  Banda  by  a 
narrow  channel  Since  the  Banda  Islands  were 
discovered,  there  have  been  at  least  18  great 
eruptions  of  this  volcano.  That  of  1820  was  very 
severe;  and  another  occurred  in  1824.  The 
strongest  eruptions  were  in  the  following  yean : 
—1598,  1615,  1632,  1691,  1711,  1749,  1798, 
1820.  That  of  1691  was  a  terrible  one.  The 
mostfatol  earthquakes  took  place  in  1629, 1683, 
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16S6,  1743,  and  1816.  Its  heijB^bt  is  about  2000 
feet.  It  ifl  covered  with  magmfioent  vegetatioiii 
commenciDg  at  the  line  vhere  the  waves  cease 
to  beat,  and  continuing  upwards  to  the  point 
where  the  lava  ceases  to  now,  being  cooled  by 
the  air.  This  volcano  is  the  curse  of  the  group. 
The  nutmeg  is  not  cultivated,  and  the  island  is 
occupied  by  a  few  emigrants  from  Timor. 

Gunong  Bernum  is  a  lofty  mountain  100  miles 
north  of  the  Lulumut  group  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
The  upper  part  of  the  rivers  and  manv  of  their 
feeders  are  occupied  by  five  tribes  of  aborigines, 
vi2.  the  Udai  or  Semang^  who  appear  to  be  the 
same  people  who  are  known  to  the  Binua  of 
Johore  under  the  name  of  Orang  Pago,  are  found 
on  the  Segamet,  Palungan,  and  Kapi,  tributaries 
of  the  Muar,  and  in  the  vicmitv  of  Gunong 
Lddang.  The  Udai  or  Semang  have  not  any 
other  weapons  than  the  sumpitan.  This  is  the 
most  savage  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  that  roam  the 
mountains  and  forests  in  the  oentre  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  upon  the  borders  of  the  Malacca 
territory. 

The  Jahtn  partially  frequent  the  same  territory, 
the  lower  part  of  Palungan,  Gappam,  etc.,  and 
extend  N.  and  N.W.  within  the  Bntish  boundaries. 
They  are  found  at  Tidong,  Ayer  Ghirmin,  Ayer 
Itam,  Darat  Yassin,  Ulu.Kissang,  ajid  Bukit  Singer. 

The  Mintira^  the  largest  tribe,  dwell  around 
Gunong  Bermun  and  the  adjacent  mountains.  G. 
Rissam,  Licha,  Singwang,  Kamuuing,  Kayu  Libet, 
and  G.  Garun  posseas  the  higher  part  of  both  the 
western  and  eastern  streams. 

The  Sakai  succeed  to  them  in  the  interior,  fre- 
quenting the  neighbourhood  of  Gunong  KinabuL 

On  the  N.W.  the  Mintira  march  with  the  BtMisi^ 
one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes,  who  occupy  all 
the  streams  flowing  in  that  direction  from  Gunong 
Bermun  and  the  mountains  lying  to  the  southward 
of  it. 

These  five  tribes  (as  well  as  those  inhabiting  all 
the  interior  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  north)  ate 
sometimes  by  the  Malays  called  Orang  Binua. 

Another  group  are  the  Bermun  tribes,  so  called 
from  the  circumstance  of  most  of  the  streams  on 
which  they  are  found  rising  in  the  Bermun 
mountain  jiystem,  receiving  acoesaoiies  from  it,  or 
joining  xiven  whieh  have  their  souice  in  its  ravines. 

Gunong  Bedong,  in  the  Natunas  Islands  in  the 
China  8ms,  in  lat  4°  8'  N.,  also  callad  Qodn  HiU. 
Another  mountain  in  the  Natnnas  is  called  Ghmang 
Ranay. 

Gunong  Gedeh,  or  the  Blue  Mountains,  a  high 
range  in  Javai  about  30  miles  inland  from  Batavia. 
Pangeango  rises  9954  feet,  Sslak  7833  feet^  and 
Kaorang  6014  feet  above  the  sea. 

Gunong  Gedung,  about  7000  feet  high,  is  about 
30  miles  £.  by  N.  i  N.  from  Malacca,  and  is  also 
called  Queen^s  Mount,  also  Mount  Ophir. 

Gunong  Gerai,  also  called  Qnedah  Peak,  is  the 
highest  hiU  on  the  Quadah  main.  Its  summit  is 
estimated  at  6000  feet  above  tho  lefd  of  the  saa. 

Gunong  Mar-opi,  a  wiIi^iimoos  moimtsui  in 
Java,  3000  feet  ^^-^Bikmore ;  HwrOwr^ 

GUNPOWDER. 
Uo-3[>oh»  ....  Cbtn..  flMuUwa,  Ifadya,  Malat. 

I>AH.    Prodi. Pol. 

Put.    PozDoh.     ....  Bus. 


Krudt  pulvfT, 
Buflknud,    . 
Poadre,   •    • 
fiohienpttlTer, 


Fa. 
Hind. 


tnbttt,  UUt  biidfl,  Ually, 


P<4yora,    .    .  Sp,,  Port. 

Krut. Sw. 

Topftika  marindti,    .  Tam. 
BisBda, Tn. 


GIJNTA  BABII^GA. 

Gunpowder  is  a  compound  of  sulphur,  cbaroosl, 
and  nitre.  The  sulphur  and  charcoal  in  a  state  of 
fine  powder  are  mixed  with  the  saltpetre  moist  ss 
it  comes  from  the  refinery.  This  compound,  known 
as  green  chaige,  is  long  and  carofully  ground 
under  iron  and  stone  runners.  This  green  chaige 
mixture  is  then  milled  into  gunpowder  under  large 
iron  runners,  that  used  for  Enfield  or  Snider  for 
six,  and  fiine  importing  powder  for  twelve  hours. 
It  leaves  the  mm  in  a  state  partiy  of  soft  cake  or 
miU  cake,  and  partly  of  dust.  These  are  then 
pressed  into  a  hard  cake  at  the  rate  of  70  tons  cm 
the  square  foot,  and  by  the  coming  and  granulat- 
ing processoB  it  is  broken  up  into  Uie  grain,  dried 
and  glazed  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  sold  as  gon- 
powder. 

The  gunjpowder  made  in  Madras  is  sun-dried  on 
a  black  drying  terrace,  on  which,  in  1854,  the  tern* 
perature  ranged  as  under  at  noon  :*— 


Jan., .  iw-iae* 

Feb.,  .  180  -^166 
Muroh,  186-154 
April,.  182-156 


May.  . 
June,  . 
Jaly,  . 
Aug.,  < 


lJW-154'' 
182*154 
150-160 
iaO-150 


Sept, .  ia(r-164° 
Got.,  .  186-150 
Nov.,  .  196-146 
Dm.,  •    96-UO 


Sir  John  Davies  is  of  opinion  that  tha  art  of 
printing,  the  oomposition  oz  gunpowder,  and  the 
magnetic  compass  had  their  first  ori^  in  China. 
Gunpowder  was  known  in  Eujgland  m  A.D.  1330. 
A  discovery  of  Augendre,  which  Dr.  Pohl  tumed 
his  attention  to,  is  an  explosive  substance  com- 
posed of  28  parts  of  prussiate  of  potash,  23  of  csne 
Bugar,  and  49  of  ddomte  of  potssh.  This  miztuie 
is  white,  and  may  be  used  ss  gunpowder ;  it  is 
lighter  than  common  gunpowder,  but  its  strength 
is  greater  in  the  ratio  of  167  to  100  for  an  equsl 
weight  of  each,  and  in  the  ratio  of  129  to  100  for 
equal  vcdumes.  Hence  only  60  grammes  of  iHiite 
powder  are  necessary  to  produce  the  effect  of  100 
grammes  of  black,  whioh,  miweover,  leaves  s 
residue  of  68  grammes,  while  the  former  mily 
leaves  81^  grammes.  White  gpunpowder  hss 
further  the  advantsge  of  not  heating  the  gun  so 
fast  as  the  other,  beoMise  the  temperatore  of  its 
flame  is  much  lower.  It  is  estier  to  manulsctiire, 
lees  hyijioseopic,  less  inflammable  by  pevcusson, 
and  move  aoonomioal  than  black  gunpowder.  In 
India  the  ch«rooal  used  fcur  making  gonpowdsr 
is  made  from  the  stalks  ol  the  Gajanos  Indieiis. 
In  China  it  is  made  from  the  OanninghaBDia 
exoelsa  and  C.  exoebis.  Gunpowder  Pla^  is  the 
Laab-nl  Barat,  firing  matddooks  in  the  air  in  the 
East  to  rejoice.— Davtet'  China, 

GUKT.    HniD.    Bent-free  lands. 

GUNT.    Hind.    A  hiU  honey  or  Tartar  homgr. 

GUNTA.    Hind.    A  small  tank  or  small  pond. 

GUNTA  BARINGA.    Tkl 


Bhuijamb,  ,'    ,'    •'  Beno. 
Goad  bsnmghi,    •  Dukh. 
Banmfl^    •    •    .0AVSK. 
BbooBod  Jambiik«9 .      , 
Gunta  baringa  is  the  root  of  a  pbmt  giovriing  in 


Sirri-td±a..  .  .  SnraH. 
Ghim^ekko,  .  .  Tax. 
Ghaatahhamii^    tn*. 


k  baringa 
about  Ij 


the  hills  about  Umsinfi  to  t^  W.  of  Yii 


It  is  moitioned  by  Amslie  (&  112,  1st  ei  4to) 
under  its  Tamil  name  Chira-aakka.  Itiaaiadiii 
Soathem  India  by  native  paaeUtoiaw  m  a  kkmr 
toifSb.  A]nslieaaysiti8aBmall,kQobbgr,aoiQifrh6t 
warn,  and  sHi^iiy  biltarish-ttitod  ml,  wlii*  ihe 
natives  prasoribe  in  iewr  and  oalsRiif.  The 
Yyteana  oonsider  an  infnsioii  or  jeoootm  ol  the 
leaves  and  tender  shootB  ol  thb  pkot  ai  Mmm^ 
aad  diaphoratiii.     iW  era  «Sd  to  be  eUgk* 


CLSTO 


bitte  and  nol  tiayleesmt  |p  the  taale. 


GUNTHER 

FergaiBon  of  Colombo  h  of  opinion  that  Premua 
herbacfla,  Hoxb,^  is  tbo  plant  that  produces  the 
Oonta  baringa.— £2^01,  Flor.  Andh.;  M,  E.  J.  R.; 
Ind,  Anns,;  Med,  Sou,  1866, 

OUNTH£B,  Dr.  A.,  a  learned  naturalist.  In 
1860,  Lieut-Colonel  Playfair  and  Dr.  A.  Gunther 
published  a  work  on  the  fishes  of  Zanzibar.  Dr. 
Gunther,  in  addition  to  all  that  be  bad  written  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  and 
other  journals  in  the  years  1860  to  1868,  brought 
out  seyen  Tolumes  of  a  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  in 
the  British  Museum. 

GUNTUR,  a  town  in  lat  16^  12'  N.,  and  long. 
80°  SO'  £.,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  revenue 
distnct  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  A  hilly  tract 
of  1000  square  miles  is  known  as  the  Palnad,  but 
an  eztensiTe  plain  surrounds  the  Condaveed 
range  of  hills,  rising  1725  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  Innaoonda  hills  nse  1920  feet  above  the  sea. 
Bellumoonda,  85  miles  N.N.W.  of  Quntur,  is  a 
oonapicuous  hill  on  which,  as  also  on  the  Conda- 
veed  hills,  are  remains  of  fortresses.  The  town  of 
Khondinipuram,  at  the  foot  of  Condaveed,  is  a 
place  of  much  sanctity.  Arsampatam  and  Cotta- 
psllam  are  seaports.  A  raisea  beach  extends 
from  N.  to  S.  nom  Chinna  Granjam  towards  the 
Kistna,  and  a  tradition  says  the  sea  once  reached 
that  spot,  near  the  town  of  Chinna  Ganjam,  and 
that  Eoropeans  traded,  in  a.d.  1224,  to  the  town 
of  Frangaloodiuni,  now  in  ruins,  Earthquakes 
are  of  freauent  occurrence.  The  Kistna  river 
winds  round  the  Pabad,  and  at  Bezwara  it  has 
been  dammed  by  an  anient  8750  feet  long,  to 
irrigate  1,000,000  acres  in  this  and  the  Masulipatam 
district  Several  marine  lagoons  run  along  the 
coast  The  Buddhist  temple  of  Amraoti  on  the 
Kiitna  is  in  ruins.  Compact  crystalline  limestones 
occur.  Guntur  was  thirteen  yean  subject  to 
British  authority  previous  to  the  possession  of  the 
remaining  four  districts  of  the  Northern  Circars, 
vii.  Ganjam,  Vizagapatam,  Raiamundry,  and 
Masulipatam ;  these  were  aoquirea  in  1765.  But 
by  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Moghul  by  Lord 
CSive,  Guniur  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Bazalet  Jung,  the  Nisam's  brother,  to  be  enjoyed 
by  him  as  a  jaghir  during  his  life,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  vear  1788  that  the  countiy  was  finally 
transferred  to  the  £.  I.  Company.  In  the  district 
of  Guntur,  in  one  year,  in  consequence  of  drought, 
a  famine  destroved  one-half  of  the  population, 
and  oansed  a  loss  in  revenue,  for  ten  years, 
estimated  at  £800,000.  The  agricultural  popula- 
tion are  Teling. 

GUNYA,  the  gnomon,  or  carpenter's  square, 

GUPTA,  a  Sanskrit  word  meaning  concealed  or 
hidden,  henoe  Gnptavadhoota,  from  Gupta  and 
Avadhoota,  to  renonnoe.  Gupti-Para,  from  Gupta, 
and  Para,  a  division  of  a  town. 

GUPTA,  a  dynasty  that  ruled  in  India  from 
A,iK  819  to  466.  They  succeeded  to  the  power  of 
the  Andhra.  When  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
power,  ike  whole  of  Northern  India,  with  the 
povinoe  of  Gujerat,  was  under  their  rule,  and 
Samndra  Gupta  recorded  on  the  Allahabad  pillar 
that  the  whole  of  Southern  India  as  far  as  Oevlon, 
also  Assam  and  Nepal,  were  subject  to  them. 
About  A.D.  485,  Skandagupta  lost  Sanraahtva  and 
aU  their  weslem  provinces  oy  the  rebelliou  of  his 
ssnapali  Bhatarka,  the  founder  of  the  Balabhi 
fsBuy.  Two  yeaiB  alter  this  avent  Skandagupta 
died,  and  the  Gupta  rfUM  wcte  dsthroned  by 


GUBAO. 

foreign  invaders,  supposed  to  have  been  the  White 
Huns.  The  Gupta  dynasty  were  Buddhists,  and 
one  of  them,  Chandragupta  ii..  made  gifts  to  the 
tope  at  Sanchi  which  are  recorded  on  its  rail ;  but 
their  other  inscriptions  on  the  lats  at  Allahabad 
and  Bhitari  show  a  decided  tendency  towards 
Brahmanisni.  The  following  are  tables  of  the 
Gupta  kings,  according  to  the  views  of  writeiB 
who  have  made  them  a  subject  of  special  study : — 
Mesm.  FergUMon  and  Burgeu,  p.  190. 


VI.  Kiimaragiipta,A.D.  415 


T.  Gupta,  .    .  A.n.  318  ^o-r- , 

II.  Ghatotkaoha,  .    .  335  vu.  Skandagupta,  . 

lU.  Chandragupta  i.,    365  ix.  Mahendragupta, 
rv.  Samudra  Gupta, .  380      x.  Buddhagupta, 

V.  Chandragupta  ii.,  895  xi.  Banugupta, 

Colonel  Cunningham,  continuoua  Series. 


L  Gupta,  ....  319 
II.  Ghatotkacha,  .  .  340 
IIL  Chandragupta  I.,  360 
IV.  Samudra  Gupta 

Parakrama,  .    ,  883 


V.  Chandragupta  XL 

Vikramaditya, 
VI.  Kumaraffupta, 
Mahendra,     . 


VII.  Skandagupta, 
Kramaditya,      , 

vin.  Skandaf^upta, 

Ladraditya,  or 

Lokaditya,     .    . 

IX.  Buddhagupta,      , 

400      X.  Taktagupta,     .    . 

XI.  Naragupta,  Bi^- 

,  430  ditya 

XIL  Vajra,    .    .     ,    . 

Profeaaor  Lassen,  Blder  Guptas. 

VII.  Skandagupta,  or 
Kumaragupta, . 

VIII.  Mahendragupta, 
and  Narayana< 
gupta,     .    .    . 


160 
168 


I.  Gupta,  Cor. 

n.  Ghatotkaoba ^ 

ni.  Chandragupta  I.,  196 
IV.  Samudra  Gupta,    230 

V.  Chandragupta  II.,  240 


449 
470 
470 
510 


440 


452 

480 
510 

540 
570 


270 


280 


Later  Guptas. 


V.  Tathagatagupta, , 
VI.  Baladitya,  .  .  . 
VII.  Vajra,    .    •    .    , 


505 
630 
640 


I.  Devagnpta.  .  ..  400 
II.  Chandrapnya,  .  435 
lu.  Sakraditya,  .  .  460 
IV.  Buddhagupta,      .  490 

—Fergusson,  pp.  726-6 ;  J.  R.  A,  A,  1880. 

GUPTA  VADHUTA,  a  mendicant  branch  of 
the  Sakta  sect  of  Hindas.  An  ascetic  Hindu 
who  does  not  avow  his  profession  of  mendicancy, 
or  who  observes  its  practices  in  secret — WiUon, 

GUPTESWARA,  a  title  of  Siva. 

GUR.  Hind.,  Dukh.  Unclarifled  sugar ;  raw 
sugar  with  treacle  or  molasses,  whether  the  product 
of  the  sugar-cane  or  of  any  oif  the  palms ;  written 
Goor,  also  called  Jagari.  Gur-aka  or  Gud-aku, 
tobacco  for  the  hookah,  from  Gur,  and  Aku, 
a  leaf . 

GUR,  an  epithet  applied  to  Vrihaspati,  Lord  of 
the  Bull,  the  Indian  Jupiter,  from  Gur,  preceptor 
or  guardian. 

GUR£NDA.  BiNOH.  A  tree  in  Ceylon,  the 
wood  of  which  emits  an  o£fensive  stench.  Thun- 
beig  stated  that  it  is  neither  the  Steronlia  foetida 
nor  the  Anamis  foetida. — Tennant, 

GURAKm.  Mabs.  a  cow-keeper,  a  cow- 
herd ;  from  Go,  a  cow,  and  Rakhna,  to  keep,  the 
sonroe  of  the  Gorkha  name. 

GURAL.    HiKD.    The  chamois  of  Kangra. 

GURAN,  a  Kuid  tribe  of  N.  Persia.  AU-Hahi 
sectarian  belief  in  Persia  is  chiefly  oimfined  to  the 
genoiue  Persian  tribes  of  Lak  descent,  also  among 
the  Guran  Kurd,  and  around  tiie  higher  parts  of 
Zagroa.  Other  Mahomedans  accuse  uem  of  prac- 
tiamg  rites  at  night;  and  it  is  generally  allowed 
that  they  preserve  their  customs  a  secret,  Th^ 
make  use  d  wine  and  spirits,  and  eat  swineit 
flesh.^Jfac(rre<7or,  p.  21. 

GURAO.  Mahh.  According  to  Wilsoo.  a  mixed 
caste  usually  employed  as  the  servant  of  tne  village 
temple,  sweepinff  it,  and  deoking  the  viUsfs  id^ ; 
ha  is  idsQ  tho  wtago  trumpeter.    In  ^  Iie]|han. 


U71 


GUR-BATAS. 


GURKHA. 


the  Gnrao  is  sappoBod  to  be  the  illegitimate  off- 
Bpriog  of  ft  Brabman  with  a  woman  of  another 
caste.  They  are  now  in  very  varied  employ. — 
Wilson.    See  Baluta. 

GUR-BATAS,  medicinal  root  of  a  climber 
brought  to  Ajmir  from  Dehli.  Has  a  bad  smell ; 
is  considered  astringent  and  cooling ;  much  used 
in  horse  mesalih. — Gen.  Med,  Top.  p.  135. 

GURCHANI,  a  tribe  of  Afghans  on  the  N.W. 
frontier,  many  of  whom  live  in  the  hills,  and  some 
in  the  plains.  They  can  muster  about  2000  fight- 
ing  men.  Their  hill  frontage  is  not  more  than  20 
mUes  long,  but  it  is  intersected  by  about  80  passes. 
Towards  their  southern  limit  stands  the  fort  of 
Hurrund,  a  strong  masonry  structure,  erected  by 
Sawon  Mull  for  restraining  them.  Near  Hurrund 
is  an  important  pass  leading  towards  Kandahar. 
Raids  of  theirs  were  reported  in  1850, 1852 ;  and  in 
1853  it  was  proclaimed  that  any  of  their  hillmen 
found  in  the  British  territory  would  be  seized  and 
placed  in  confinement  In  1854  their  headman 
entered  into  engagements  to  protect  the  passes, 
on  iirhicb. account  they  received  an  allowance  of 
Rs.  1000  per  annum.  A  section  of  the  Gurchani 
tribe  are  termed  Lishari,  who  were  always  ready 
to  join  in  forays  with  the  Murree^  a  more  powerful 
tribe.  In  1850  one  raid  W3S  reported  against 
them ;  in  1852,  one ;  in  1853,  four ;  and  in  1854, 
four.  These  raids  were  not,  however,  successful. 
In  front  of  the  Gurchani  and  Lishari  hills,  and 
between  Hurrund  and  Mithunkote,  are  plains  in- 
habited by  the  Dreshuk,  British  subjects. 

GURDASPORE,  a  district  in  the  Amritsar 
division  of  the  Panjab,  with  906,200  inhabitants. 
The  town  is  44  miles  from  Amritsar. 

GURDEZ,  a  country  between  Ghazni  and  India. 

GURDEZI.  properly  Gardezi,  a  class  of  Syuds 
in  Jowlee  of  Muzaffaniagar.  Thej  claim  connec- 
tion with  the  Barah  Sadat— J^/Ztof. 

GURGAN,  the  modem  Vehrcan  or  Hyrcania. 

GURGAON,  a  British  revenue  district  in  the 
Panjab,  lying  between  lat.  27''  39'  and  28""  30' 
45*  N.,  and  between  long.  76^  20^  45"  and  77**  85' 
E. ;  area,  2015  square  mUes ;  population  in  1868, 
696,646.  Of  these  are  —  Brabmans,  55,402; 
Bania,  38,214  ;  Gujar,  21,818 ;  Rajputs,  12,867 ; 
and  Ranghar,  5883.  Tlie  two  last  are  indolent  and 
thriftless  cultivators.  The  Mina  in  the  Gurgaon 
district  are  notorious  for  their  thieving  propen- 
sities. Devi,  under  the  name  of  Sitala,  as  goddess 
of  smallpox,  forms  the  chief  object  of  Hindu 
worship  throughout  the  district. — /wp.  Gaz. 

QURGHURGAorGhurghurya.HiND.  The  mole 
cricket,  Gryllotalpa  vulgaris.    See  Insects. 

GURGUZ,  a  kind  of  battle-axe. 

GURJARA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  tract  be- 
tween Jambuka  or  Jambusir  on  the  Nerbadda 
and  the  Tapti  river.  The  capital  was  named  by 
Hiwen  Thtang,  Pi-lo-mi-lo  or  Balmer.  This  is 
exactly  300  miles  N.  of  the  ruins  of  Balabhi. 

GURJA-RASHTRA,  also  Gurjaraor  Gujarathi, 
a  name  of  Gujerat 

GURJI,  a  Georgian.  To  say  tliat  a  Penian  lady 
resembles  a  Gurji  or  Georgian,  is  one  of  the  high- 
est compliments  to  her  l^uty.  The  baiams  of 
Persia  contain  many  lovely  Circassians. — OuteUy's 
TraveUf  ii.  p.  51. 

GURJUN  OIL,  an  oleo-resinoos  liquid  afforded 
by  several  species  of  Dipterocarpus,  deep  brown, 
transparent,  of  nauseoos  odour,  sometimes  thick 
and  white.    The  tree  grows  with  a  straight  stem 


to  the  height  of  30,  40,  and  50  feet  before  it 
throws  out  branches,  which  grow  horiaontaUy, 
and  produce  flowers  and  seeds  during  the  rainy 
season.  If  the  seeds  fall  when  there  is  a  breeze  A 
wind,  they  are  carried  a  considaable  distance, 
but  rery  few  of  them  germinate  in  a  natural  state. 
The  oil  is  obtained  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  tree, 
about  8  feet  from  the  ground,  and  about  4  to  5 
inches  deep,  and  the  base  is  hollowed  out  to  retain 
the  oiL  'The  whole  of  the  hollow  is  deared  with 
fire,  without  which  no  oil  exudes;  after  it  is 
cleared,  the  oil  exudes,  collects  in  the  hollow  at 
the  base,  and  is  removed  at  intervals.  The  oil  is 
thus  extracted  year  alter  year,  and  sometimeB 
there  are  two  or  three  holes  in  the  same  tree, 
and  the  tree  does  not  die.  The  oil  is  allowed  to 
settle,  when  the  dear  part  smrates  from  a  thick 
portion,  which  is  called  the  Guad.  If  a  growing 
tree  be  felled  and  cut  into  pieces,  the  oil  exudes 
and  concretes  on  t^e  stem  and  ends  of  the  pteoes, 
very  much  resemblinff  camphor,  with  an  aromatic 
smell  also.  It  is  said  that  the  tree  yidda  from  3 
to  5  maunds  yearly,  i.e.  240  to  400  pounds,  and 
the  same  tree  will  yield  oil  for  several  years.  It 
is  a  good  balsamic  medicine,  and  is  very  generally 
used  as  a  substitute  for  copaiba ;  but  it  would  be 
more  valuable  as  a  varnish.  It  is  preservative  to 
wood,  to  which  it  gives,  with  little  trouble  of 
application,  a  fine  surface  and  polish ;  it  becomes, 
however,  white  and  milky  if  exposed  to  wet  It 
can  be  had  in  Ohittagong  in  laige  quantities  at 
Rs.  10  per  maund. — Local  Committee^  ChiUagong. 

GURKHA,  a  race  in  Nepal,  with  broad  Chinese 
or  Tartar-like  physiognomy,  small  eyes,  fiat  nose, 
and  meagre  whiskers,  as  well  as  of  stout  square 
make  and  sturdy  limbs.  The  Gurkha,  in  eveiy 
descrintion  of  costume,  and  in  all  degrees  d 
raggednesB,  are  to  be  seen  mingled  with  inhabitanii 
of  Kamaon,  Sirmore,  and  GarhwaL  The  name  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  Goraksha,  or 
from  Gao  and  Rakha,  oowkeeper,  and  that  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  emigmted  in  the  14th 
century  a.d.  from  Tirhut. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Nepal  are  the 
descendants  of  successive  tides  of  invaders  from 
beyond  the  Himalayan  range,  and  of  fugitives  from 
the  plains  of  Rajputana  and  of  Oudh.  Bat  when 
the  Mahomedan  invasions  of  India  b^gan  in  the 
11th  century  of  our  era,  manv  Hindu  princes  fled 
beyond  the  Terai,  to  find  a  sde  pkioe  it  shdter  in 
the  valleys  and  recesses  of  the  country  round  the 
sources  of  tiie  rivers  Gogra  and  KosL  It  is  from 
the  alliance  of  these  Hindus  with  the  women  d 
the  Gumng,  Magar,  and  other  Mongol  tribes,  that 
the  warlike  race  of  Nepal,  the  cdebrated  Khss  or 
Gurkha,  is  supposed  to  have  sprung.  They  had 
been  settled  at  the  town  of  Gurkha  considmbly 
to  the  west  of  Khatmandu  for  some  centuridi 
before  the  year  1768,  when  the  crisis  in  their 
history  arrived.  Their  chief  was  on  terms  d 
friendship  with,  and  nominally  subordinate  io, 
the  kings  of  Nepal.  He  appears  to  have  taken 
his  share  in  the  ddenoe  of  the  state  wheo 
Muhammad  Taghalaq  strove  to  subject  it  to  his 
dominion.  On  this  occasion  a  Qunese  anij 
appeared  upon  the  soeiie,  and  thorougfaiy  disoom- 
fited  the  invading  force.  The  diviBkm  d  the 
kingdom  into  several  independent  districts  bj  the 
kst  of  the  great  princes  of  the  Mai  dynasfy,  about 
the  year  1600,  had  naved  the  way  f  or  the  nltimsle 
suooesB  d  the  Gurknas,  bat  it  was  not  until  vaa» 
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thaa  a  century  and  a  half  after  this  occurrence  i 
that  the  opportunity  presented  itself .  The  interval 
had  been  taken  up  by  feuds  between  the  riyal 
chiefs  or  kings  of  Bhartgaon,  Khatmandu,  and 
Lalita  Patau,  from  all  of  which  the  Gurkhas  had 
kept  studiously  aloof.  At  this  conjuncture  Prithi 
Karayan,  who  daimed  descent  from  the  ranaa  of 
Udaipur,  was  chief  of  Gurkha,  and  his  authority 
was  also  recognised  in  Kamaon  and  Nayakot. 
The  king  of  Bhartgaon,  hard  pressed  by  his 
opponents,  caine  to  him  with  a  request  for  assist- 
ance, and  this  Prithi  Narayan  willingly  consented 
to  give.  But  the  Bhartgaon  chief  soon  found  that 
Prithi  Narayan  aspired  to  be  his  master  rather 
than  his  ally,  and  the  three  kings  made  up  their 
fends,  and  opposed  the  Gurkha  invader  as  the 
common  enemy  of  all.  One  capital  after  the 
other,  however,  surrendered  to  Prithi  Narayan. 
One  of  the  kmgs  was  slain  on  the  field  of  battle, 
a  second  died  in  prison,  and  the  third  fled  to 
India.  A  small  force  was  sent  by  the  Grovernor- 
General  to  their  assistance,  but  was  recalled  with- 
out effecting  any  result.  After  Prithi  Narayan^s 
death  the  task  of  conquering  the  whole  of  the 
country  was  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
by  Bahadur  Shah,  the  regent  of  that  ruler^s  youth- 
ful grandson,  and  from  that  time  down  to  .the 
present  the  supreme  administrative  authority  in 
the  kiuffdom  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  regent 
rather  &an  in  those  of  the  king. 

Bahadur  Shah,  the  regent,  undertook  an  invasion 
of  Tibet  in  the  year  1791.  A  Gurkha  army  of 
at  least  20,000  well-trained  soldiers  crossed  the 
Himalaya  and  advanced  towards  the  Sanpu.  It 
captured  and  plundered  Teshu  Lumbo,  but  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  on  the  approach  of  a  large  Chinese 
army.  The  Gurkhas  were  beaten  in  several 
battles,  pursued  to  within  sight  of  Khatmandu, 
and  compelled  to  acknowledge  themselves  vassals 
of  the  Chinese  emperor.  The  Gurkhas  then 
turned  their  attention  to  the  districts  south  of  the 
mountains,  when  their  encroachments  in  the 
direction  of  Sikkim  brought  them  into  collision. 
War  broke  out  between  the  British  and  the 
Gurkhas  ux  1814,  and  at  first  the  advantage  was 
with  the  latter.  But  Sir  David  Ouchterlony,  during 
the  following  year,  restored  the  balance,  and  in 
February  1816  a  treaty  of  peace  waa  signed,  by 
the  terms  of  which  Nepal  was  deprived  of  its 
more  recent  conquests,  and  reduced  to  its  present 
dimensions.  The  Chinese  sent  an  army  on  this 
occasion  to  assist  the  Gurkhas,  but  it  arrived  too 
late.  One  of  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty  was 
that  the  British  were  to  have  the  right  to  station 
a  resident  at  Khatmandu.  Duriog  the  Afghan  wars 
of  1840-42,  the  resident,  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson, 
averted  a  collision  at  the  time  when  the  Sikh 
question  had  reached  a  crisis.  On  the  accession 
to  power,  in  the  year  1846,  of  Sir  Jung  Bi^iadur, 
who  was  the  great-nephew  of  the  regent,  Bhim 
Sen  Tappa,  a  more  friendly  attitude  was  observed 
towards  the  British  Government,  and  stanch  sup- 
port was  rendered  dnring  the  Indian  mutiny, 
and  was  rewarded  in  1860  by  the  cession  to  Nepal 
of  the  Ondh  TeraL 

Mr.  Hodgson,  the  resident,  in  the  year  1888 
wrote  a  paper  on  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
to  the  British  Government  from  inviting  recruits 
frcwn  NepaL  'The  Gurkhas  see,'  he  said,  *in 
foreign  service  notlung  but  the  prospect  of  glory 
and  spoiL'    Their  individual  courage  was  repre- 
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sented  as  not  more  remarkable  than  their  innate 
sense  of  discipline.  They  possess '  all  that  individual 
confidence,  each  in  all,  which  grows  out  of  national 
victory  and  success.'  They  had  also  a  contempt 
for  all  the  peoples  of  the  plains,  whom  they  styled 
Madhesia;  and  Mr.  Hodgson  specified  30,000 
Dakhreah,  or  aoldiers  off  the  roll,  as  furnishing 
a  source  immediately  available.  Hie  Nepalese  army 
now  numbers  more  than  100,000  men,  and  the  dis- 
approval of  the  Khatmandu  authorities  to  too  many 
of  their  subjects  entering  a  foreign  service,  have 
reduced  the  supply  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
Owing  to  Mr.  Hodgson^s  representations,  a  Gurkha 
regiment  was  included  in  the  contingent  force  of 
Shah  Shuja  for  the  invasion  of  Afg^nistan.  It 
was  practically  annihilated  in  the  defence  of 
Charikar  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1841. 
But  after  the  second  Sikh  war,  the  Gurkhas  crossed 
the  frontier  in  numbers  to  join  the  regiments 
which  had  been  named  after  them,  and  recruited 
to  a  great  extent  from  the  hillmen  of  Kamaon, 
ceded  in  1816.  The  first,  second,  and  third  of 
these  regiments  were  raised  at  the  time  of  the  war 
with  Nepal,  and  did  good  service  at  Bhurtpur, 
Aliwal,  and  Sobraon.  They  were  known  originally 
as  the  66th  Native  Infantry,  the  Sirmur  Kifles, 
and  the  Kamaon  Battalion  respectively.  The  4th 
Gurkhas  was  raised  at  a  later  period ;  and  the  5th, 
or  Hazara  Battalion,  forms  part  of  the  Pan  jab 
field  force.  Wherever  there  has  been  fighting  on 
the  Indian  frontiers  ever  since  the  year  1838,  t^ese 
hardy  troops  have  rendered  the  most  valuable 
service.  The  whole  of  the  Gurkha  force  was 
employed  in  Afghanistan,  and  three  of  their  regi- 
ments were  included  in  Greneral  Roberts*  army. 
The  steadiness  of  one  regiment  in  face  of  the 
charge  of  the  Ghazis  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  day  at  Ahmed  Khel,  and  another  regiment 
shared  with  the  Gordon  Highlanders  the  honour 
of  leading  the  supreme  attack  on  the  strong 
position  taken  up  by  Ayub  Khan  at  Baba  Wm. 
Their  record  of  service  under  the  Britith  flag 
is  tiie  narrative  of  untarnished  fidelity  and  unsur- 
passed valour. — Egerton^s  Tour  in  India ;  Prinsep's 
Tibet ;  Fraser's  Himalaya  Mountains, 

GURNARD,  fishes  of  the  genera  TrigU  and 
Dactylopterus,  which  have  their  English  names 
from  the  grunting  noise  they  make  when  taken 
out  of  the  water.  Two  species,  D.  orientalis  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  D.  volitans  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, have  the  fine  rays  of  the  pectoral  fins 
connected  by  membranes,  by  means  of  which  they 
can  support  themselves  for  some  time  in  the  air 
like  flying  fish,  and  are  known  as  the  flying 
gurnanL  Species  of  Exocetus  are  the  flying  fish, 
and  a  species  of  Pegasus  is  the  flying  horse. 

GUROH.  Hind.  A  band  or  troop  of  fakirs. 
Thus  there  is  the  Chistiah,  Ba-nawa,  the  Kalandar, 
etc.     Sar-guroh,  leader  of  a  ba^d. 

GURU.  Sansk.  Amongst  the  Hindu,  Jain, 
and  Sikh  religionists,  a  tewsher,  from  Gree,  to 
make  Jmown:  hence,  Guru-mukhi,  from  Guru 
and  Mukhi,  belonging  to  the  mouth ;  Guru-mata, 
from  Guru,  a  teacher ;  Guru-prasada,  from  Guru, 
a  teacher,  and  Praaada,  a  favour,  grace.  Gum 
Padasrava,  in  the  Hindu  religion,  the  servile  vener- 
ation of  the  spiritual  teacher.  The  ten  padshah 
<^  guru  of  ^e  Sikh  were — 1.  Nanak ;  2.  Angad ; 
8.  Amaradas;  4.  Ramadas;  5.  Arjun:  6.  Har- 
Govind;  7.  Har-Kishan;  8.  Tegh-bahadur ;  9. 
Harah ;  10.  Govind  Sing.    In  the  Hindu  religion 
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tbe  giira  eoiTes|)ODdB  to  an  eodeuastical  bishop, 
and  each  of  the  Hindu  sects  has  a  superintenduig 
guru.  These  hare  large  incomes,  reside  in  a 
temple,  but  make  extensive  ecclesiastical  visita- 
tions or  tours,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  disciples, 

who  occasionally  act  as  the  assistant  guru.     In  I  Singapore,  of  Sumatra  and  of  Borneo.    It  lacked 
popular  belif  f,  the  guru  can  work  miracles  and    the  Taban  tree  by  the  Malays  of  the  Malacca,  and 


GUTKULI.  Uamb,  The  tiiiil  or  field  of  aii 
extinct  family. 

GUTTA  PERGHA,  Malay,  is  the  concrete 
juice  of  the  Isonandia  gutta,  a  foiwt  tree  of 
renang,  of  the  Malay  Peninsola  from  Penang  to 


forgive  sins.  He  can  excommunicate  and  again 
restore  to  communion.  In  his  tours  he  levies 
contributions  from  the  people  of  his  sect.  The 
Jains  have  their  own  gura. 

(turukkal  is  the  he^  priest  amongst  the  Saiva 
sect  of  the  south  of  India.  Gurukkal  is  also  a 
titular  appellation  of  the  Moplah  Mahomedans 
on  the  S.  n .  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  India. 

Gurnmata,  a  conveotion  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Sikh  tribes,  formerly  held  at  Amritsar,  on  all 
occasions  of  importance. 

Gurumukhi,   a  modification   of    the  Devana- 

Sari  alphabet  devised  by  the  Sikhs ;  it  does  not 
iifer  in  shape,  but  the  forms  of  manv  of  the  letters 
are  interchanged.—  Wheeler,  Hist,  o/lnd. ;  WiUon. 

GURUHADO.  Uriya?  A  tree  of  Ganjam 
and  Gumsur;  extreme  height,  22  feet  Rafters 
are  occasionally  made  of  this  wood. — Capi.  Maed, 

GURUNG,  a  pastoral  tribe  who  are  living  west 
of  the  Magar  race,  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
in  Nepal,  principally  between  Jumla  and  Kirant, 
at  heights  of  6000  and  6000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  ^und  by  Captain  Sberwill  on  the  higher 
parts  of  tlie  Singhaleela  range.  They  breed  immense 
flocks  of  the  &rwal  goat  and  sheep,  which  they 
use  for  carriage.  They  are  of  a  modified  Mongoloid 
type,  and  have  42  branches.  They  use  their  own 
language,  which  is  peculiar,  but  little  known,  and 
used  by  the  Buddhist  priests  to  propagate  their 
religion ;  and  they  have  also  learned  the  Khas 
langaage.  They  have  adopted  Hinduism,  but 
retain  also  their  former  habits  and  customs.  They 
eat  beef,  but  do  not  use  milk.  The  religion  of 
the  Khas,  the  Magar,  and  the  Giirung  differs  only 
according  as  it  combines  a  greater  or  less  de^iree 
of  ^e  Hindu  opinions  with  those  of  Buddhism. 
From  their  energy  of  character,  love  of  enterprise, 
freedom  from  the  shackles  of  caste,  pure  military 
habits,  and  perfect  subieotibility  to  discipline, 
they  are  eminentlv  fitted  for  a  military  life. 

They  form  a  tribe  or  clan  or  race  in  Nepal,  and, 
along  with  the  Kmmt  and  Maoar,  also  o!  Nepal, 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  I^pal  army.  These 
three  tribes  are  said  to  differ  only  in  their  religion, 
aoeordinff  as  it  combines  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  the  Hindu  opinions  with  those  of  Buddmam. 
'The  Jarya,  anomer  tribe  of  Nepal,  sooth  of  the 
Gurung,  with  whom  they  are  intermixed  and 
intermarry.  They  are  Hindu  in  creed  and 
manners. 

GURU  SIGHER,  a  peak  on  Mount  Abu,  5700 
feet  above  the  sea. 

GURZ,  an  iron  olub,  pointed  at  one  end,  and 
haying  a  knob  at  the  other  covered  with  apiket. 
Gurz-roar  is  an  order  or  gnroh  of  hkixn.  The 
members  of  it  carry  a  gun,  with  which  they  wound 
themselves  to  extort  alms.  The  order  is  said  to 
have  originated  with  a  pir  named  Sayld  Ahmad 
Kabir. —  Wilsoni^s  Glossary. 

GU8HTA8P,  a  Persian  king  of  the  Eaiaaian 
dynasty,  the  Darius  Hystaspes  of  Grecian  history. 
He  was  son  of  Lohrasb ;  and  the  son  of  Oushtasp 
was  Isfandiar,  the  Apanda  or  Astyages  of  the 
<3hp«fc  historians.    See  Persian  Kings, 
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in  Borneo  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Niato. 
The  ch  is  pronounced  like  the  ch  in  the  English 
word  perdi.  The  tree  grows  slowly  to  from  60 
to  70  feet  hi^,  and  3  or  4  feet  in  dliameter.  Its 
folisge  is  of  a  pale  green  on  the  upper  side,  and 
covered  with  reddish-brown  hsirs  beneath;  it 
flourishes  luxuriantly  in  alluvial  tracts,  at  the  foot 
of  hills,  and  in  such  situations,  in  many  places, 
forms  the  principal  part  of  the  jungle.  The  nattves 
had  discovered  its  valuable  propertiea  before  it 
became  known  to  Europeana  They  conatructed 
from  it  whips,  shoes,  traces,  baokets,  jugs,  basins, 
timba  or  (uaw-buekets,  and  vessels  of  various 
kinds,  and  thus  attracted  attention  to  the  sabstanee, 
which  baa  since  been  applied  in  Europe  to  a  vast 
variety  of  domestic  and  scientific  parpoeea.  Their 
method  of  collecting  the  gum,  however,  has  latteriy 
been  of  the  most  destructive  land.  They  fell  the 
trees  at  once,  and  by  removing  strips  of  baric  at 
intervals,  collect  indeed  a  laige  quantity  of  sap  at 
one  time,  but  destroy  all  &ture  supplies  mm 
that  source.  The  troe  was  formerly  veiy  abun- 
dant, but  all  the  large  timber  was  soon  felled. 
When  ^  to  80  years  old,  it  was  cut  down,  and  the 
smaller  branches  cleared  away.  Round  the  bark  of 
the  trunk  and  the  larger  branches  droular  incisions 
are  made,  at  a  distance  from  one  another  ol  a  foot 
or  a  foot  and  half,  and  in  a  few  days  all  the  s^» 
dribbles  and  falls  into  a  coooanut  shell  or  other 
vessel  placed  below.  The  portions  of  jmoe  are  then 
collected  into  bamboo  pitchers,  and  carried  by  the 
collectors  to  boil  it,  at  their  huts,  in  large  caldron, 
in  order  to  steam  off  the  water  which  has  mixed 
with  the  luice,  and  to  dear  it  of  impurities.  After 
boiling,  it  assumes  its  marketable  oonsisteney,  snd 
is  brought  for  sale  (Cameron).  Pure  gutta  peieha  is 
greyish  white,  but  it  is  generally  brought  to  maricet 
of  a  reddish-brown  hue.  This  is  ascribed  to  chips 
of  the  bark  which  fall  into  the  sap  and  give  it 
their  colour ;  but  in  addition  to  this  there  are  fre- 
quently other  matters,  such  as  sawdust,  purposely 
introduced  as  adulterants.  Dr.  MontgooMrie  of 
Bengal  appears  to  have  first  noticed  the  native 
use  of  this  substance  in  1849.  In  1848,  Dr. 
d' Almeida  presented  a  speeunen  of  the  inyassted 
juice  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  and  described 
some  of  the  advantages  which  would  aocrae  froai 
its  use.  This  communioatioB  led  to  no  feanhs. 
But  another,  made  shortly  after  by  Dr.  Moat- 
gomerie,  was  most  successful,  so  that  Ij  the 
united  efforts  of  these  gentlemen  sutta  psrehs 
was  Introduced  to  publie  notioe,  and  by  tM  yesr 
1858  about  2000  tons  were  annuallj  opoited 

from  Singapore.    In  1681,  '^^    "  ▼>  *. .=    . ..^ 

8432  tona  of  it  from 

quantity,  comparatively  speaking, 

tained  by  tapi^Dg. 

Dr.  Oxley  says  that  finitta  ought  not  to  raquiie 
an  ehiborate  process.  Tne  simple  boiUng  in  water, 
and  rolling  out  into  sheets,  from  whieli  til  lareigB 
matter  can  be  easily  pieked  off,  is  the  only  procisi 
he  empbyed,  and  tlAh  hethinks,  wwild  be  lensnOir 
sufftdent^  if  manuf acturers  In  giving  thsup  ffdsn 
would  take  the  preoanlioii  ol  raqfUtting  tbal  the 


s  were  annually  exponea 

881,  GreatBritain  iaperted 

all  places.    A  veir  sbbsU 

Iv  speaking,  is  to  be  oh- 
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article  should  be  sirained  through  a  obth  at  the 
time  of  ita  collection;  and  if  they  would  enoouiage 
the  nativea  to  do  this,  bj  offering  a  somewhat 
higher  price  for  gutta  peroha  so  |»repared,  a 
yast  deu  of  trouble  and  expense  might,  in  his 
opinion,  be  thereby  saved.  Tne  great  pe<niliarity 
which  makes  gutta  percha  convenient  and  valuable 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  is,  Uiat  when  plunged 
into  boiling  water  it  oecomes  so  soft  and  phistio, 
aa  to  be  easily  moulded  into  any  desired  form, 
and  this  form  it  permanently  retains  on  cooling. 
It  was  the  discovery  of  this  quality  which  first 
led  the  Mi^ys  to  fabricate  it  into  useful  artides. 

The  juices  of  various  trees  have  been  brouffht 
to  notice  as  possible  substitutes  for  gutta  percha, 
but  none  of  them  have  been  found  to  answer, 
not  even  the  sap  of  Euphorbia  oattimandu  from 
the  Go^omandel  coast,  which  at  one  time  was 
considered  a  likely  substitute.  The  gutta  percha 
from  Borneo  is  not  so  much  esteemed  as  that 
from  the  Hali^  Peninsula,  and  doubts  exist  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  trees.  It  seems  to  be  a 
pMotiee  with  the  people  who  collect  the  gutta 
peieha  of  the  Malayan  Paninsola,  to  mix  the  juices 
of  several  other  species  of  Isonandra  with  that 
of  the  true  Isonandra  gutta.  And  though  this 
mixture  confessedly  depreciates  the  value  of  the 
gum,  as  the  products  of  the  several  species  have 
*to  some  extent  similar  properties,  the  adulteration 
allows  the  commercial  article  to  be  applied  to 
many  purposes  in  the  arts,  from  which  the  higher 
price  and  the  scarcity  of  the  true  eum  gutta  would 
exclude  it.  There  are  said  to  be  five  or  six  species 
of  Isonandra  on  the  Koondahs  of  the  Western 
Ghats  oi  India,— I.  Wightiana,  I.  Perottetiana,  I. 
Candolleana,  and  I.  lanceolata ;  and  in  Ceylon  are 
I.  grandis,  and  five  other  species.  Some  of  these, 
however,  have  been  referred  to  other  genera,  or 
are  synonyms.  One  in  the  Peninsula,  the  I. 
acuminata,  Wightj  is  now  referred  to  the  genus 
Bassia  (B.  elliptica),  which  yields  the  Pachonti, 
etc.  General  GuUen  brought  to  notice  the  Pa- 
chonti tree  of  Malabar,  but  it  was  not  found  of 
mudi  commercial  value.  The  Dutch  Government, 
while  taking  measures  to  transplant  and  cultivate 
the  Isonandra  gutta  in  Guiana,  discovered  at 
Surinam  a  juice-yielding  tree  possessed  of  analo- 
gous properties  in  the  Sapota  Mullen,  believed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  bullet  tree  of  the  English. 
It  is  a  tall  tree,  yielding  in  the  hot  season  a  large 
quantity  of  milky  juice.  The  tree  grows  abundantly 
on  slightly  elevated  situations.  The  trunk  is  sur- 
round with  a  ring  of  clay,  with  elevated  edges, 
and  then  an  incision  is  made  in  the  bark  as  far 
as  the  liber;  the  milky  juice  flows  out  immedi- 
ately, and  is  collected  in  the  day  reservoir.  The 
juice  resembles  in  some  respects  the  milk  of  the 
oow ;  it  f<mns  a  pellide  on  its  surface,  which  is 
renewed  alter  removal.  By  the  evaporation  of 
the  juice,  18  to  U. parts  in  100  of  pure  gutta 
percha  is  obtained.  Six  volumes  of  absolute 
alcohol,  added  to  ten  of  the  juiee,  separates  at  once 
all  the  gutta  peroha  which  it  contains.  Sulphuric 
ether  actri  more  rapidly  than  alcohol  The  juice 
is  not  coagulated  by  aoetio  add  This  Sunnam 
gutta  product  is  sold  at  Amsterdam  at  the  same 
price  as  the  best  gutta  peroha  of  commerce.  The 
ooaguhited  juice  A  a  large  climber  found  by  Mr. 
Sat^eman,  of  Munnipur,  in  his  fpnant,  has  been 
proDOonoid  inferior,  inamnoh  as  it  is  stioky,  and 
becomes  brittle  when  exposed  to  cold,  and  it  would 


be  unsaleable  in  England.  A  Cachar  kind  oi 
gutta  peroha  is  also  bnttle,  and  when  dissolved  in 
dilorcnorm  or  benkole  does  not  dry  so  quickly 
as  the  commerdal  artide.  On  heating  this  in 
water  it  becomes  most  ductile  and  plastic,  rather 
more  80  than  common  gutta  percha.  It  is  dissolved 
by  the  same  agents  as  the  latter. 

Gutta  of  Borneo  is  collected  in  the  Lawns  district 
from  at  least  five  species  of  Isonandra,  and 
adulterated  with  the  juice  of  Ficus  and  one  or 
two  spedes  of  Artocarpesa. 

Gutta  Podah  of  Bilhton  is  vegetable  wax. 

Gutta  Trap  of  Singapore  is  the  inspissated  sap 
of  an  Artocarpus,  usckI  for  birdlime.  •^ix>u7^«  Saro" 
wak;  Singapore  Cat  London  Ex,^  1862;  Indian 
Field,  Caleutta,  June  12,  1868 ;  Tomlinson's  Die- 
tionaryj  Burhidg€,y,7b,  See  Isonandra;  Pachonti. 

GUTTEAH  of  Cfbittagong,  a  tanning  substance 
obtained  from  a  bush  tb&t  grows  on  the  sides  of 
creeks  and  rivers,  in  low  ground  which  is  inun- 
dated with  the  spring  tide.  It  is  cut  for  firewood ; 
and  the  fishermen  and  shoemakers  purchase  it, 
and  take  the  bark  off  to  taa  their  fi^hmg  nets  and 
leather,  and  afterwards  sell  the  wood  posts  for 
firewood. 

GUTWARA,  property  Gatwara,  but  more  cor- 
rectly Gant^hwiua,  a  tribe  of  the  Jat  race  who 
hdd  villages  in  Gohana  (where  they  ave  oailed 
Aolanea,  after  their  chief  town),  also  in  Soniput 
Banffur,  and  in  the  Doab  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Jumna.  They  trace  their  origin  from  Ghazni, 
from  which  place  they  were  accompanied  by  the 
bhat  Bajwaen  and  the  blacksmith  Budea,  of 
whom  descendants  are  now  living,  and  are  engaged 
in  the  occupation  of  their  fathers  in  the  vilU^s 
of  the  Gant'hwara  fraternity. — EUioij  Supp,  Ohsu, 

GUTZLAFF,  OUARLES,  a  misdonary  of 
the  Protestant  Ohristian  rdigion,  who  redded  in 
Siam  and  China.  He  was  acquainted  with  several 
Obinese  dialects.  He  endeavoured  to  spread 
Ohristianity  amongst  them.  He  was  afterwards 
an  interpretor  to  the  British  in  China,  and  Consul 
of  Britain.  He  died  about  the  year  1868.  He 
greatly  enconrsged  the  Tae-ping  movement  He 
wrote  a  Sketch  of  Chinese  History,  Ancient  and 
Modem,  comprising  a  retrospect  of  the  Foreign 
Intercourse  and  Trade  with  Cnina,  Lond.  1884. 

GIJWAR.  HiVD.  A  hard  refractory  bean, 
cultivated  m  the  Dekhan,  steeped,  and  ahnost 
entirdy  used  for  animals.  lOK)  parts  contain 
Btarohv  matter,  68*89 ;  nitrogenous,  29*80 ;  mois- 
ture, 1176 ;  mineral  constitttents  (ssh),  8*16 ;  and 
fatty  or  oily  matter,  1*40.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Cyainopsis  psoraloides. 

GUWO  UPAS,  or  Poisoned  Valley  in  Java, 
three  miles  fh>m  Balor.  It  is  about  a  mile  in 
circumference,  and  80  to  85  feet  deep.  Mr. 
Loudon  mentions  that  on  the  4th  Julvl880,when  he 
vidted  it,  the  floor  was  covered  witn  the  skeletons 
of  human  beings,  tigers,  pigs,  deer,  pea-fowl,  and 
all  sorts  of  birds.  A  dog  thrust  into  it,  in 
14  seconds  fell  on  his  back,  and  died  in  18  minutes. 
Another  fell  in  10  seconds,  and  died  in  7  minutes. 
— s/aTR.  Bd.  Jottrn,  xiL,  1882,  p.  102. 

GUZ,  ahK)  Gaz,  a  measure  of  length,  a  yard. 
8  gpz=l-  gntlia,  and  60  guzsl  jaieeb.  The 
Hani  gus  is  the  standard  guz,  or  yard  measure  of 
forty-one  fingers,  *  instituted  by  Akbar.  After 
much  controversy  respecting  its  length,  it  was 
anthoritativdy  deoburea  by.  the  Britaah  Govern- 
ment to  be  88  inches  long ;  and  the  dedaration  has 
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l)een  attended  with  cooBiderable  conyenieuce  to 
rereDue  officers,  as  a  bigha  measured  by  this 
ffiiz  coDBtitutes  exactly  fiTe-eighths  of  an  acre. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  centory  the  guz  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  British  standard  yard 
of  86  inches. — ElUoL 

GUZ  ANJABIN,  in  the  province  of  Kermanshah, 
IB  a  kind  of  manna  caused  by  a  green  fly  on  the 
back  of  the  leaf  of  the  dwarf  oak.  It  is  yery 
accurately  described  by  Diodorus  Sioulus.  The 
Persians  mix  it  with  floar  and  sugar,  and  make 
it  into  little  cakes,  which  they  consider  great 
dainties,  and  export  to  all  parte  of  Asia. — Ed, 
Ferrievy  Joum.  p.  26.    See  Giusanjabin ;  Manna. 

GUZERAT  or  Gujarat,  the  name  ^ven  to  the 
northern  seaboard  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
extending  from  lat  20""  to  24°  45'  N.,  and  from 
long.  69*^  to  74°  20'  E,  The  term  Guzerat  is 
sometimes  also  employed  to  include  the  peninsula 
of  Kattyawar  with  its  180  pretty  statea  Guzerat 
Peninsula  has  the  Gulf  of  Outch  on  its  north- 
west, and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  on  ite  south-east. 
The  area  of  the  whole  province  is  stated  by 
Captain  Nasmyth  to  be  31,752  square  miles,  of 
which  only  10,736  belong  to  the  British  Goyem- 
ment,  in  Ahmadabad,  Kaira,  Panch  Mahal, 
Broach,  and  Surat,  population  2,857,731,  the 
reouunder  appertaining  to  tributary  chiefs.  An- 
hilwara  was  the  dynastic  name  of  three  races 
that  ruled  in  Guzerat  from  A.D.  696  till  a.d. 
1309,  when  Guzerat  was  annexed  to  Dehli  by 
Ala-ud-Din  Muhammad  Shah.  The  name  of  these 
dynasties  was  taken  from  the  town  of  Anhilpur, 
which  rose  to  great  distinction  as  a  commercial 
site,  and  with  Cambay  as  ite  seaport  was  the  Tyre 
of  India.  At  ite  height,  Anhupur  was  12  cos 
(or  15  miles)  in  circuit,  within  which,  were  many 
temples  and  colleges,  84  chaok  or  squares,  84 
bazars  or  market-maces,  with  a  mint  for  gold  and 
silver  coin.  Col.  Tod  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that 
ihe  Chaora,  the  tribe  of  the  first  dynasty  of 
Anhiiwaia,  is  a  mere  corruption  of  Saura,  as 
the  ch  and  s  are  perpetually  interchanging.  The 
Mahratta  cannot  pronounce  the  ch ;  wiUi  them 
Cheeto  is  Seeto,  etc.  He  thinks  the  Saura  princes 
of  Deo  and  Sonmath  in  all  likelihood  gave  their 
name  to  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat.  Guzerat  was 
ovemm  in  a.d.  718  by  Muhammad-bin- Kasim 
Walid's  general,  but  when  advancing  on  Chittore 
he  was  met  by  Bappa  and  totally  defeated. 

The  city  of  Nehrwalla,  says  Rennell,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Guzerat,  together  with  the  whole  of 
that  peninsula,  feU  into  the  hands  of  Mahmud, 
who  died  four  years  afterwards  (1028),  possessed 
of  the  eastern  and  by  much  the  largest  part  of 
Persia,  as  well  as,  nominally,  of  all  the  Indian 
provinces  from  the  western  part  of  the  Ganges  to 
the  peninsula  of  Guzerat.  It  was  governed  by 
Mahomedans  from  a j>.  1396  to  1561,  as  under : — 


MnzaffarShab,     .        .        .        . 

A.D.  1396   A.H.  799 

Ahmnd  Shah,       .... 

1412 

815 

Mohammad  Shah, 

1443 

847 

KatubShah,         .        .        .        . 

1451 

855 

Daud  Shah  reigned  one  week. 

Mahmud  Shah,  Begara, 

1469 

863 

Mwsaffar  Shah  n 

1511 

917 

Sikander  Shah,     .        .        .       . 

1526 

932 

1626 

932 

Bahadur  Shah,      ,        .        .        . 

1526 

932 

Milan  Muhammad  Shah  Famkhi, 

1536 

943 

Mahmud  Shah  in., 

1553 

961 

Ahmad  Shah  n.,. 

1661 

969 

MaaaflarShahiH.,       .       .       . 

1661 

969 

The  lowland  of  Guzerat  resembles  that  of  the 
Konkan,  Canara,  the  Kamatic,  and  Orisaa,  but 
the  interior  of  the  province  is  mountainous. 
The  alluvial  tract  is  a  soil  eminently  productive, 
and  is  occupied  by  Rajput  tribes,  Gujar,  Kat'hi, 
Koli,  and  Kunbi,  all  claiming  a  distinct  ori^;in. 
The  Eoli  of  Guzerat  are  descendants  of  aborigmal 
tribes  who  occupied  the  country  before  the  Aryan 
conquests.  They  have  long  smce  adopted  some 
parts  of  Hinduism.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  they  were  a  reckless,  turbulent 
race,  despising  agriculture,  and  living  by  plunder. 
Before  the  middle  of  the  century  they  had  settled 
down  to  be  peaceful  husbandmen,  and  the  state 
of  some  of  their  villages  vied  with  those  of  the 
Kunbi.  In  Guzerat  the  Kolis  are  of  three  sections ; 
the  most  numerous,  theTullabdah  (639,141),  then 
the  Puttunwaria,  the  Eahrez,  the  Dhandur,  and 
Bhabria.  They  are  in  the  Baroda  district,  north 
to  Khyrallu  and  Massana  in  the  Mahikanta,  and 
form  a  large  portion  of  the  population.  In  1883 
there  were  1,003,287  in  Guzerat,  Konkan,  and 
Bombay.  They  are  labourers  and  watchmen ;  and 
a  few,  under  the  name  of  Selottah,  form  escorts 
of  treasure.  The  Guzerat  Kunbi  are  a  remarkably 
sturdy,  independent  race,  and  will  often  wrangle 
for  days  over  a  slight  increase  made  in  their  rent 
The  district  of  Diu  is  Portuguese,  and  the  town 
of  Diu  during  the  past  three  centuries  has  been 
repeatedly  b^eged  by  rulers  of  Guzerat  and  the 
Dekhan,  but  it  has  continued  in  the  power  of  the 
Portuguese. 

The  Guzerati  language  is  spoken  in  the  Penin- 
sula by  Rajput  tribes,  Gujar,  Kat'hi,  Koli,  and 
Kunbi,  all  claiming  a  distinct  origin.  Guzerati 
is  bounded  by  the  Marwari  a  Uttle  to  the  north 
of  Deesa,  to  the  north  and  east  by  the  Hindi  or 
Rangri  Basha  of  Malcolm,  in  Rajpntana  and  Malwa 
respectively;  and  in  the  south  it  dovetails  with 
Mahrati  in  the  valleys  of  the  Nerbadda  and 
Tapti,  ending  at  Hamp  on  the  former  river,  and 
running  into  the  latter.  The  emigrants  from  Persia, 
now  known  as  Parsees,  who  landed  in  this  penin- 
sula, have  adopted  the  Guzerati  language.  In  the 
Dekhan,  Guzerati  is  a  term  applied  to  any  native  of 
Guzerat,  but  more  especialW  to  the  traders  and 
dealers  from  that  coun^.  In  Ben^  and  Behar, 
one  subdivision  of  the  Kunni  or  agricultural  tribe 
is  called  Guzerati,  having  perhaps  came  originally 
from  thence,  or  possibly  from  beingof  Gujar  origin. 
The  Mahratta  and  Guzerat  Brahmans  may  eat 
together,  but  do  not  intermarry ;  and  the  first 
approach  at  social  union  is  seemingly  to  be  with 
the  Mahratta  and  Guzerat  Brahmans,  aniongst 
whom  the  influence  of  European  knowledge  has 
had  more  effect  than  upon  any  of  all  the  other 
races  in  India.  Good  seed  has  fallen  on  a  good 
soil,  and  from  a  body  of  mendicants,  these  Brah- 
mans have  become  active,  powerful,  and  uaefuL— 
/nm.  Ckiz» 

GUZZELHUTTY,  a  pass  running  up  a  valley  in 
which  the  Moyar  flows  to  the  Bhawani,  between 
CollijaMd  and  the  Neil^eny  Hills. 

GW A  or  Goa,  on  the  Arakan  ooast^  in  lat  17^ 
38'  40*  N.,  and  long.  94°  88'  80*  E. 

GWADUR  is  a  village  on  the  north  ade  of 
GwadurBay,atthefootof  a  range  of  rocks.  Ihe 
electric  telegraph  comes  overiuid  here  to  the 
eastward  of  the  town,  and  then  np  and  over  the 
peninsnlaintotheBea,andtheiitoCi^  Mnaaidon. 
--^Findlay, 
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GWALAGARH,  lat.  31°  68'  N.,  long.  76°  20' 
£.,  in  Chamba,  near  the  well-known  temple  of 
Jwala  Mukhi,  about  10  miled  N.  of  Nadann  Fort, 
is  8281  feet  above  the  aea. — Mitlherran. 

GWALIOR,  the  capital  of  the  state  and  fortress 
residence  of  the  Maharaja  Sindia,  in  lat.  26°  13'  N., 
and  long.  78°  12'  £.  The  Sindia  family  came  from  a 
family  near  Satara.    The  first,  1724,  Eanoji  Sindia, 
was  an  officer  in  the  Peshwa's  army.    In  1825, 
Baiza  Bai,  widow  of  Dowlas  Rao,  adopted  Jankuji, 
who  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  1833. 
This  state  is  in  political  relationship  with  the 
Government  of  India,  and  consists  of  several  de- 
tached districts,  the  principal  one  being  bounded  on 
the  north-east  by  the  Chambal  dividing  it  from  the 
British  districts  of  Agra  and  Etawa.     The  area  of 
the  whole  state  comprises  33,119  square  miles,  com- 
prehending part  of  the  ancient  province  of  Agra, 
and  most  of  Malwa.     The  population  in  1875  was 
2,500,000.    The  people  of  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  territory  is  of  a  mixed  kind,  comprising, 
besides  the  dominant  Mahrattas,  Bundelas,  Jats, 
and  Rajputs,  with  Hindus  and  Mahomedans.   There 
is  perhaps  no  part  of  India  where  the  tribes  of 
Brabmans  are  so  various  and  their  numbers  so 
great.      Gwalior  Fort  stands  on  a  flat-topped 
isolated  rock  of  ochreous  sandstone  formation, 
nearly  two  miles  long  N.  to  S.,  and  half  a  mile  at 
its  broadest,  capped  at  places  with  basalt    The 
face  of  the  fort  is  perpendicular,  and  where  the 
rock  is  naturally  less  precipitous  it  has  been 
scarped,  and  in  some  portions  the  upper  parts 
overhang  the  lower.  Gwalior  Rock  was  scaled  and 
taken  by  Major  Popliam  in  1780.  Warren  Hastuigs 
had  sent  him  with  a  force  of  2400  infantry,  with 
cavalry  and  artillery,  to  protect  Gohud,  sixty  miles 
S.E.  of  Agra.    He  captured  Lahar,  and  proceeded 
to    Gwalior.      Sir  Evre  Coote,  commander-in- 
chief,  had  pronounced  the  attempt  to  capture  it 
an  act  of  madness ;  but  on  the  night  of  the  3d 
August,  twenty  European  soldiers  and  two  com- 
panies of  sepovB,  led  by  Captain  Bruce,  scaled 
and  took  it  witnout  the  loss  of  a  single  man.    It 
was  regarded  as  so  powerful  a  fortress,  that 
its  capture  was  heard  of  by  the  chiefs  of  India 
with  great  astonishment.    During  the  rebellion  in 
Northern  India,  a  massacre  at  Gwalior  occurred 
on  the  14th  June  1857,  but  the  town  was  recap- 
tured by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  on  the  28th  June  1858. 
The  British  Indian  Government  kept  a  Political 
Agent  at  the  court  of  Gwalior,  by  whom,  also, 
Amjhera,    Narwar,    Bhadaura,    Khaltaun,    Sirsi, 
I^ghogarh,  Baroda  or  Sheopore,  and  Barra,  are 
superintended. 

There,  are  several  caves  in  the  steepest  face  of 
the  cliff.  The  Sas  Bahu,  a  great  Jain  temple, 
was  excavated  about  a.d.  1093,  and  the  Teli  ki 
Mandar,  originally  a  Yaishnava  shrine,  about  the 
same  time.  In  the  15th  century,  the  Jains,  on  the 
cliff  that  sustains  the  fort,  executed  the  most  exten- 
sive series  of  Jaina  caves  known  to  exist  any  where. 
Their  style  of  execution  is  very  inferior.  The 
principal  group  is  in  the  Urwahi  ravine,  and  con- 
sists of  22  colossal  naked  figures  of  the  Tirthan- 
kaias,  the  largest  a  standing  figure  57  feet  high. 
Another  group,  on  the  opposite  face  of  the  cliff, 
has  18  statues  20  to  30  feet  high,  a^d  there  are 
others. — Burgess^  p.  509. 

GYA.    Tibet.    A  stranger,  a  foreigner ;  hence 
Gya-philang,  a  Frank  foreigner. 
G I AING,  a  river  in  Amherst  district,  Tenas- 


serim  division,  British  Burma.  It  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Hlaing-bhwai  and  Houng-tharaw, 
near  Gyaing  village,  in  lat.  16''  34'  N.,  and  long. 
98°  3'  E.— /m/?.  Gaz. 

GYAL  or  Gayal,  the  land  of  a  deceased  Bis- 
wadar,  lying  unclaimed ;  land  coming  under  the 
management  of  the  Malgooiar  after  an  Assaml 
deserts  his  village. — EUiot^  Supp,  Gloss. 

GYAL  or  Gayal,  orMi-thun,  the  (Javaus  front- 
alis, one  of  the  sub-family  BovinsB,  is  found  in  the 
hilly  tracts  to  the  east  of  the  Brahmaputra.  See 
GavsBus. 

GYAMI,  a  Chinese  military  tribe,  a  population 
whose  language  Mr.  Hodgson  treats  as  »ifan. 

GYARUNG  or  Gyarung-bo,  a  powerful  nation 
consisting  of  eighteen  banners,  at  present  acknow- 
ledging the  supremacv  of  China.  Each  tribe  has 
its  special  denomination.  The  name  seems  the 
same  as  that  of  Gurung,  a  population  in  Nepal. 

GYILGYD,  the  Tibetan  name  of  GiJghit,  occu- 
pying 2500  sq.  miles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus. 

rGYLFO,  the  title  of  the  ruler  of  Iskardo,  or 
Little  Tibet,  derived  from  two  Balti  words,  rGgyl, 
powerful,  and  Fo,  a  roan.  The  queen  is  styled 
rGgyl-  mo.  Mr.  Vigne  points  to  this  as  the  original 
of  the  title  of  Guelph  belonging  to  Uie  royal 
family  of  Britain,  and  of  the  term  Gylfe-koniger, 
still  used  to.  designate  the  old  kings  of  Denmark. 

GVMNEMA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Asclepiacse.  14  species  occur  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  best  known  are— G.  acuminatum, 
decaisneanum,  elegans,  hirsutum,  lactiferum,  latt- 
folium,  moUe,  Nepalensis,  sagittatum,  sylvestre, 
tingens,  var,  oordifolia  and  ovalifolia  Wallichii. 

GYMNEMA  SYLVESTRE.  Spr.,  R,  Br,  ii.  46. 
Aiolepins  geminata,  Boxb,  \  PeriplocasylveetriSyTTi^kl. 
O'hoto-doodhi-lutA,  Beko.  I  Patla  podara,  .  .  Tei^ 
Podapatra,   .    .    .    Txl.  | 

This  grows  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal, 
Nepal,  Assam,  and  Canton. 

Gymnema  Lactiferum,  R.  5r.,  W,  Contr. 
Chotodoodhi-lutajBENO.   I  Kiri hangub,   .    .    Pali. 
Ceylon  cow  tree,    .    Eko.  |  Kiri  anguna,    .    .  Singh. 

It  is  a  form  of  G.  sylvestre.  The  appellation 
Kiri  is  given  because  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
juice  in  colour  and  consistency  to  milk.  It  is 
a  native  of  Ceylon. — Roxb,  ,*  Voigt, 

GYMNEMA  TINGENS.    Spr. 
AsclepiaB  tingens,  Boxb,      \  AsclepiaB  montana,  Jtoxb, 

Grows  in  Sukha,  Nuggur,  Kamrup,  Burma,  and 
Java.  Its  leaves  yield  a  green  dye  or  sort  of 
indigo. — Roxh.  ii.  p.  49  ;   Voigt,  p.  538. 

GYMKOSOPHI  are  mentioned  by  the  writers 
of  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion,  as  a  people 
of  India  who  practised  austerities  for  religion  to 

auell  the  flesh  and  its  desires.  iElian  described 
lem  as  living  in  the  open  air.  They  are  yet 
daily  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  India,  some* 
times  without  any  covering,  or  with  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  cloth,  their  bodies  covered  with  ashes, 
exposed  to  the  elements,  and  continuing  to  live 
as  anchorites  through  a  long  life  under  the  most 
painful  circumstanoes.  Menu  (Institates,  6,  22) 
says,  *  Let  the  devotee  push  himself  backward  ana 
forward  on  the  ground,  or  stand  on  his  toes  the 
whole  day,  or  continually  sit  down  and  rise  again ; 
let  him  go  into  the  water  at  sunrise,  noon,  and 
sunset,  and  bathe;  in  the  hottest  seasoin  of  the 
year,  suiround  himself  with  five  fires ;  and  in  the 
winter  stand  constantly  in  a  wet  gannent ;  and  so 
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let  him  ppooeed  ever,  oontinuing  his  penauoes  in  ,  seeds  are  naed  by  the  hakims  ia  oonTulaioiia ;  thoie 
severitj/    Their  present  representatives  are  the    of  Cleome  viscida  are  said  to  be  anthelmintic.-^ 
Viragi  and  Sanyasi.      In  the   Bamayana  they 
arc  represented  as  lying  in  winter  in  cold  water, 


living  on  dried  leaves  and  water.  Colonel  Wade 
and  Captain  Osborne  were  witnesses  to  the 
interment  alive,  and  disinterment,  of  a  devotee 
at  Lahore  in  1887,  who  was  buried  for  six  weeks 
in  a  closed  chest.  It  was  suspended  in  a  vault  to 
avoid  the  attacks  of  white  ants.  The  seal  of 
Kan  jit.  Bingh  was  on  the  tomb.  The  systems  of 
Hinauism  and  Buddhism  encourage  austerities ; 
and  the  reformers  Sakhya  Sinlus  Kabv,  Bama- 
uand,  and  Chand  all  favoured  it.  The  idea  seems 
to  be  connected  with  the  prevailing  belief  as  to 
transmigration,  leading  to  the  infliction  of  self* 
torture  as  penance  for  the  sins  of  the  former  or 
present  existence,  in  the  hope  of  absorption  after 
the  present  term  of  life.  The  austerities  are 
practised  in  the  most  varied  form,  from  simple 
abstaining  from  marriage,  to  temporaiy  or  life- 
long tortures  and  voluntary  suicide  by  drowning, 
burning,  placing  themselves  beneath  the  great 
wheels  of  idol  cars.  The  tortures  at  the  Holi 
festival,  the  deaths  in  the  Ganges  and  at  the 
Jaganath  car,  the  prostrations  for  a  pilgrimage 
around  ihe  hill  of  Gbvardhan,  are  of  this  kind ; 
and  in  1866,  a  Hindu  ascetic  was  stttiug  in  a  cave 
at  the  editor's  visit  to  Ellora,  where  he  was  said  to 
have  sat  for  five  years. 
GYMNOSPOBIA  SPINOSA.    H.f. 


Bftdlo,     .     . 

.      .     BXAB. 

Parmiaim,  . 

.    .    Ravi. 

li,  KamU,  . 

.    Ohskab. 

Kadewar,    . 

.       SUTLW. 

Kandiari,    • 

.    Jhslum. 

Soragh-ni, . 

.     .    TR..8. 

Lap,  Pataki, 

.   Kanoba. 

•     •        »» 

A  shrub  with  strong  spines;  common  Trans* 
Indus,,  in  Salt  Bange  to  5000  feet,  and  to  3500 
feet  in  the  low  valleys  of  the  Outer  Himalaya.  The 
smoke  of  the  seeds  is  said  to  be  good  for  toothache. 

GYMNUBUS  BAFFLESII  of  Borneo,  resembles 
a  cross  between  the  pig  and  polecat. —  WalL  p.  89. 

GYMODACTYLUS,  a  genus  of  reptiles,  of 
which  the  following  are  known  in  India^  viz. 


O.  triedruB,  Othr.y  Ceylon. 
G,  pulchellus,   Orap,  Pe- 

nang,  Singapore. 
O.  fwenatui,  Othr,  Ceylon. 
6.  KandianuSjiTi?/., Ceylon 
G.  MysoriensiBy  Jerdon. 
G.   Indicus,    Oraif,    Neil- 

gherries. 


G.    MalabarioaB,    Jerdon, 
Malabar. 

G.  littoraliB,  Jerd.j  Mala- 
bar. 

G.     DeeoanenBit,     Othf.j 
Dekhan. 

G.     TariegatuB,     £lpth, 
Mottlmem. 


GYNANDBOPSIS  PENTAPHYLLA.    D.C. 
G.  affinis,  Muine,  |  Cleome  pentaphylla,Xtfin. 

Shada  hurbarija,   .  BkKg.     Yalle  klre,     .    .    .   Tah. 
Kamala,  Kat  kodukn,  „       Nai  kaduga,  Nai  vella,  „ 
Kara  Yella,    .    .  Malbal.  |  Vaminta,  ....   Tbl. 

An  annual  flowering  pUuit  of  the  order  Cap* 
paridaceie,  grows  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  America.  The  leares  of  the  wild  plant  B,fe 
eaten  in  onrries ;  braised  and  applied  to  the  skin, 
they  act  as  a  rubefacient,  and  produce  a  very 
abundant  serous  exudation,  affording  tiie  relief 
derived  from  a  blister,  without  its  inoonrenienoefl. 
This  freedom  from  inoonvenience  is  not,  hoirerer, 
always  experienced.  Dr.  Wight  onoe  saw  exten* 
sive  Tesication  produced,  by  the  aj^cation  of  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  as  a  discutient  to  an  incipient 
boii  The  previously  existing  inflammation  of  the 
ddn  probably  gave  rise  to  this  extensive  action. 
This  and  other  speoies  are  rery  pretty,  and  grow 
well  in  a  light  rich  soU.  The  ooknirs  of  th6  flowertt 
are  white,  red,  purple,  and  yellow.   At  liahore,  lii^ 


Honigh.;  Eoxb.;  Voigt;RiddeU;Jaffre^;  Wight,  IIU 
GYNOOABDIA  ODOBATA.  Undky. 
Chanlmoogra  odorata,  BmA, 
Talien-noe,  .  t  .  BUBM.  I  Petar  kora, .  .  .  Hiinx 
Tarfung-tna,  .  .  Ohix.  |  Ghaulmoogra,  Uuid.,Fbb. 
This  is  a  natire  of  Sylhet,  is  met  with  on  the 
banks  of  streams  in  the  Tounghoo  foreats,  and 
also  throughout  India  generally.  It  grows  to  a 
size  eqcudling  the  large-sise  mango  tree.  Whea 
full  grown  it  may  be  compared  to  the  great  maple 
or  sycamore,  Acer  peeudo^platanus.  It  bloasoma 
in  April  and  May,  and  the  seed  ripens  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  When  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  seed 
is  carefully  taken  out,  dried,  and  sold  to  the  native 
dealera  in  drugs,  at  about  five  rupees  the  mannd 
of  84  lbs.  Its  seeds  are  medicinal,  and  have  been 
recommended  for  tapeworm;  and  an  ointment 
prepared  from  them  is  a  favourite  application 
among  native  practitioners  for  the  treatment  ol 
several  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  herpes  and 
tinea.  The  seeds,  Ta-f  ung-tsse.  Chin.,  are  used  by 
the  Chinese  in  lepro|By,  syphilis,  lipoma,  and  wormsi 
The  seeds  are  sold  in  the  basars  in  India,  at  about 
18s.  4d.  per  cwt ;  they  yield  by  expression  about 
10  per  cent  of  a  thick  bland  fixed  oil,  haTing  a 
peculiar  smell  and  taste.  They  are  various  in  ^ape, 
nearly  oval,  smooth,  grey,  murd ;  embryo,  white. 
For  external  application,  they  are  beaten  up  with 
ghi  or  clarified  butter,  and  applied  to  the  diseased 
cutaneous  surfaces  three  times  daily.     The  ex- 

fressed  oil  is  prized  in  the  treatment  of  leprosy  in 
ndia,  also  in  scrofula  and  phthisia.  The  surfaces 
of  the  ulcers  are  dressed  wiUi  the  oil,  while  a  ax-> 
grain  pill  of  the  seed  is  given  three  times  a  day. 
The  dose  of  the  latter  is  gradually  increased  to 
twice  the  original  quantity.  One  drachm  given 
to  a  dog  caused  violent  vomiting  in  15  minutes. 
The  expressed  oil  is  sometimes  given  internally,  in 
doses  of  five  or  six  minims.  Too  large  doses  are 
ant  to  produce  nausea  and  vomiting.  Its  wood  is 
adapted  for  fancy  work  and  oabinet-making.— > 
Roxh  ;  Ed.  New  Phil  Mag.,  1866 ;  O'SL:  APCL 
GYPSUM.  Shih-kau,  Si-U-shih,  of  the  Qiinese, 
is  a  natire  sulphate  of  lime.  It  occurs  as  salen- 
ite,  plaster- of -paris,  alabaster  or  snowy  gyp- 
sum, radiated  gypsum,  and  satin  spar  or  fibrous 
gypsum.  Extensive  beds  of  crystalline  and  fibrous 
gypsum  and  selenite  occur  near  Ennore,  the  Red 
Hills,  Ootatoor.  Nellore,  Tiagur,  Madura,  BaiHSa- 
lore,  Sadras,  Masulipatam,  Hyderabad,  and  other 
localities.  It  can  be  purchased  in  most  bacsn  in 
India  under  the  name  of  Kulnsr  and  Karpoora 
siiasit,  and  is  used  in  small  doses  as  a  medione ; 
but  tiie  natives  do  not  appear  to  be  acquainted 
with  its  use  in  taking  caste,  plastering,  and  house 
decoration,  or  in  manufacturing  Keened  cement 
It  occurs  very  abundantly  in  the  Madns  Presidency, 
in  the  form  of  fibrous  and  orystaUine  gvpsmns, 
both  free  from  carbonate  of  Ume,  and  well  suited 
for  the  manufiurture  of  plaster-of-paris  for  moukis, 
buste,  statues,  or  ornaments. 

Gypsum  of  great  purity  was  described  by  Dr. 
Jameson  as  occurring  at  JiMpur,  rssommemlcd 
for  public  buildings  and  ornamental  worts.  Ia 
the  western  parte  of  Marwar  are  extensive  roeks 
of  earthy  and  granular  sulphate  of  fimeu  Selenite 
occurs  in  various  places  in  Kattyawar,  and  at 
Dholgaon  in  the  BafpiplAoountiy.  Qnmuter  igrp* 
sum  is  found  nesr  ^  mmks  of  ^  Tenasaerim^ia 
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about  lat.  1 8°  4(y  N.  A  fine  variety  of  flbrouB  ijyp- 
sam  (Sha-kouDg,  Chin.)  is  brought  to  Barma  from 
China.  They  use  it  in  medicine^  and  Bay  it  it  very 
ooolinff.  This  occurs  in  China,  in  the  distriets  of 
Htt-pen  and  Yun-yang-fu,  Sw-chuen,  Yun-nan, 
and  Shan-tang.  Gypsum  is  brought  to  Canton  in 
abundance  from  the  N.W.  of  the  proyince,  and  is 
ground  into  powder  in  mills.  It  is  not  used  as 
manure  by  the  Chinese,  but  is  mixed  with  oil  to 

caulked.  The  powder  is  employed  as  a  dentifrice, 
a  cosmetic,  and  a  medicine,  and  sometimes  also  is 
boiled  to  make  a  gruel  in  fevers,  under  the  idea 
that  it  is  cooling.  Its  employment  in  colouring 
tea  and  adulterating  the  Ping-fa,  or  powder  sugar, 
is  attributable  to  other  motires  than  a  wish  to 
injure  the  consumers. 

Gypsum  is  named  from  y^,  earth,  and  ri^f/v,  to 
concoct,  i.e.  formed  or  concocted  in  the  earth.  The 
better  sorts  of  Derbyshire  gypsum  are  employed 
in  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  as  an  ingredient  in 
certain  lands  of  earthenware  and  porcelain,  and 
also  in  making  moulds  for  such  articles  of  pottery 
as  cannot  be  shaped  on  the  common  wheel.  The 
finest  pieces  of  this  gypsum  are  reserved  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  such  as  vases,  small  statues,  etc., 
of  which  a  considerable  manufacture  exists  in 
Derby.  Gypsum  in  this  form  generally  bears  the 
name  of  alabaster ;  gypsum,  when  calcined  and 
reduced  to  powder,  can  be  brought  to  a  pulpy 
mass  by  admixture  with  water,  and  is  the  well- 
known  plaster-of-paris.  This  mass  very  soon  sets, 
or  returns  to  the  solid  form,  giving  out,  while  in 
the  act  of  doing  so,  a  considerable  degree  of  heat 
Advantage  is  taken  of  this  in  the  use  of  gypsum 
as  a  material  for  casting  and  taking  impressions. 

A  white  granular  gypsum,  suitwl  for  sculpture, 
occurs  in  the  Jummoo  territory,  and  an  alabaster 
from  Spiti  is  a  hard  white  granular  gypsum. 
Gypsum  occurs  in  the  marl  beds  of  the  Devonian 
or  primanr  strata  of  the  Salt  Range.  In  the 
gypsum  of  Mari,  Kalabagh,  and  Sard!,  beautiful 
regular  quartz  crystals  occur,  called  Kalabitf  h  and 
Mari  diamonds.  They  are  transparent,  milky,  or 
red.  The  Bohemian  topaz  of  the  J  helum  consfart^  of 
small  crystals  of  this  quartz,  in  the  form  of  dodeca- 
hedra,  or  double  six-sided  pyramids,  but  there  is 
not  the  six-sided  prism  so  characteristic  of  quartz. 
The  Kalabagh  diamonds  are  quartz  in  six-sided 
prisms,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids. 

An  inferior  alabaster  occurs  at  Sardi  and  on 
Karuli  mountain,  erroneously  called  marble. 
Lahore  gypsum  is  called  Sang-i-jarahat,  also  Go- 
danti;  that  of  the  Jhelum  and  Rawul  Pindi  is 
called  Surma  safed,  a  name  usually  applied  to  the 
carbonate  of  lime  Makol. — PoweWs  Handb. ;  Mad. 
/fir.,  1867,  Jur,  Eep,;  Simmonds;  Tomlinson; 
Mason;  WUUanuf  MiddU  Kingdom ;  Smith. 

GYPSY. 


Qhajsr,  Qhajari,  ;  Ajeiab. 
Hasini  of  .  .  Bokhara.. 
Tartar,  Tatar,  Dak.,  Nor. 
Heidenan  (jdolators),  Ddt. 
Egyptian,  Bobemien,  Fr. 
Ziguener,  •  ,  .  Ger. 
Ati]igban,MODSRK  Qb«SK. 
Nafh,  Beria,  Kanjur,  Hd. 
Gingany,  Cygani,  .  HuNO. 
Czygai,  Tayani,  .  „ 
Pharaoh-nepek 

(Phuraoh'B  people),   „ 
Zingari,    •    ....  It. 
Zingaresco  (language),    „ 


Asinghan  of  Middle  Ages. 
Oigani,  Mold.  ,  Srrv.  ,  Sol. 
Kara-ohi.KanHihmar,PKB. 
Lori.  Lull,  Lohari,       „ 

Kauii, „ 

Cygana,  Ciffanos,  .  Port. 
Tesengani,  TdngAiii,  Rub. 
Caird,  Tinker,    .  Scotch. 

Ginano. Sp. 

Spakannff,.    ...     Sw. 
Rioinari,  Nuri,  .    .     Syr. 
Chineana,  •     Str.,  Turk. 
Tziaghi  Buoharest.       „ 
BessaraUan, .    WALUOff. 


They  call  themselves  Rom,  Romania  Roumna-chal,' 
or  RSmna*ohal,  two  Hindi  words,  mesning  field- 
walkers.   Their  primitive  name  is  said  tobeTzengari. 

Gypsies  did  not  leave  India  before  a.d.  1000. 
They  entered  Europe  through  Greece,  were  in 
Crete  in  1322,  in  Corfu  in  1346,  and  in  Wallachia 
in  1370.  Who  are  their  Indian  remnants,  if  any,  is 
very  doubtful;  but  NaVh,  Basigar,  Dom,  Korawa, 
and  Yerkal  have  been  named,  and  in  Persia  and 
the  Turkoman  country,  the  Kauli  and  Kara-chi. 
Their  number  amounts  to  about  five  millions,  half  a 
million  being  in  Europe.  But  races  with  similar 
habits  are  found  throughout  Northern  Africa  and 
great  part  of  Central,  Southern,  and  Eastern  Asia, 
ostensibly  working  as  tinkers,  smiths,  farriers, 
dealers  in  horses,  and  naturally  familiar  with  them ; 
without  religion,  unscrupulous  thieves ;  women, 
fortune-tellers,  especially  by  chiromancy ;  eating 
animals  which  have  died  a  natural  death;  fiay 
animals,  carry  coipses,  make  mats,  baskets,  and 
small  articles  of  wood ;  show  great  skill  as  dancers, 
musicians,  singers,  acrobats ;  and  there  is  hardly 
a  travelling  company  of  such  performers,  or  a 
theatre  in  Europe  or  America,  m  which  there  is 
not  at  least  one  person  with  some  Romany  blood. 
Their  hair  remains  black  to  advanced  age,  and 
they  retain  it  longer  than  do  Europeans  or  ordin-* 
ary  orientals. 

The  gypsies  of  Bokhara  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Zar'afshan  river  chiefly  dwell  in  tents  made  of  biaz, 
a  coarse  cotton  stuff.  The  gypsies  in  the  K.  parts 
of  Persia  lead  a  wandering  life,  but  always  aloof 
from  the  other  erratic  tri^s ;  and  they  go  by  the 
name  of  Karachi,  from  the  Turkish  work  K^ura, 
meaning  black.  They  exercise  the  trade  of  tinkers, 
and  are  consulted  at  times  as  horse  doctors ;  but 
they  ar^  in  general  looked  down  upon  by  the 
inhabitants  settled  in  towns  and  villages,  and  even 
by  the  other  wandering  tribes.  In  Kermanshah 
and  Kurdistan,  where  their  number  is  very  con- 
siderable, they  also  lead  a  vagabond  life,  and  are 
known  by  the  denominations  of  Susmani  and 
KauH.  In  Ardelan,  which  is  the  Persian  Kurdi- 
stan, there  is  a  large  villaffe  near  Senneh  inhabited 
solely  by  the  Susmani.  Their  women  are  like  the 
Indian  Bayadere,  and  dance  at  the  Persian  majalis 
or  assemblies,  to  the  music  which  their  husbands 
perform  on  some  stringed  instruments.  There  are 
several  Iliyat  tribes  in  Persia,  the  sound  of  whose 
names  bear  some  resemblance  with  2igane.  These 
are  the  Zengheneh,  once  a  verv  considerable,  and 
until  now  reckoned  a  very  noble,  Kurdish  tribe  of 
Kermanshah.  A  branch  of  them  was  also  trans- 
planted by  Nadir  Shah  into  Luristan,  where 
another  tribe  of  the  same  name  of  Zengheneh, 
though  of  Lurish  origin,  is  established. 

A  singular  class  of  wanderers,  known  by  the 
name  of  Mayadds,  visited  Lahore  in  1868.  They 
spoke  a  peculiar  language  among  themselves, 
though  when  within  earshot  of  Europeans  and 
Indians  they  spoke  Persian.  The  Mayadds  were 
always  armed  on  reaching  the  Indian  frontier,  a 
fact  for  which  they  accounted  by  saying  that  they 
were  Shiahs,  whom  the  Sunni  sect  sometimes  man- 
age to  sell  as  slaves.  '  When,'  says  Dr.  Lietner, '  I 
visited  their  encampment,  their  frantic  gesticula- 
tions, and  the  hurling  of  children  by  one  woman  to 
another  in  order  to  emphasize  her  rage,  reminded  me 
of  a  scene  recorded  in  my  account  of  the  gypsies  of 
Turkey,  .  •  •  when  a  case  was  decided  in  favour  of 
that  side  in  a  tribal  contention,  which  could  dance 
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most;  obflcend^  and  use  the  BtroDgest  expreasiotui 
whibt  advocatiDg  their  own  cause/  Others  of  the 
same  tribe  appear  to  have  visited  Lahore  in  1870. 

In  a  work  oi^  Bokhara,  Mr.  Khanikoff  alludes  to 
three -tribes  established  there,  which,  he  thinks, 
belong  to  the  gypsy  race.  They  are  called  Jughi, 
Mezeng,  and  Lull ;  and  though  outwardly  profess- 
ing Mahomedanism,  seem  to  haye  no  religion  at  all. 
General  Ferrier  mentions  that  the  gypsies  in  Persia 
lead  a  wandering  life ;  each  band  is  independent ; 
they  preserve  their  own  ideas  of  caste  as  a  peculiar 
people,  and  with  them  the  dirtiest  habits;  live 
upon  next  to  nothing,  and  detest  a  regular  life 
and  a  fixed  |)lace  of  abode.  There  are  more  than 
15,000  families  of  gypsies  dispersed  over  various 
provinces  of  Persia,  paying  a  heavy  tax  to  the 
trovcrnment.  They  are  called  Kauli,  also  Fal-sen, 
ot  fortune-tellers ;  also  Kalbir-band,  or  sieve- 
makers,  because  this  is  their  principal  occupation ; 
these,  their  wives,  who  do  not  hide  their  faces, 
sell  from  door  to  door.  General  Ferrier  at  Hubat 
Abdullah  Khan  came  on  a  camp  of  Kal-bir- 
band  gypsies,  and  the  moment  they  perceived  the 
travellers  thev  called  off  their  dogs,  who  were 
replaced  by  the  women  and  childi'en,  vodferous 
for  alms.  It  was  impossible  to  proceed  a  step, 
for  they  hung  on  the  legs,  clothes,  and  bridles  of 
the  travellers,  and  completely  hampered  them ; 
they  were  absolutely  forced  to  comply  with  their 
clamorous  demands.  The  women  had  sunburnt 
complexions ;  they  were  tall,  with  finely  developed 
forms,  which  they  cared  as  little  to  conceal  as  they 
did  their  faces.  The  men  were  seated  at  a  litUe 
distance,  making  sieves,  and  apparently  quite 
unconcerned  about  the  proceedings  of  their  wives. 
These  gypsies  had  the  same  wandering  instincts 
like  all  others  he  met  with  in  Asia. 

In  Egypt,  the  men  are  mostly  blacksmiths, 
braziers,  and  tinkers,  or  itinerant  sellers  of  the 
wares  which  are  ma[de  by  others  of  this  class, 
particularly  of  trumpery  trinkets  of  brass,  etc. 
Some  gypsies  also  follow  the  occupation  of  phail- 
wans  or  gymnasts,  performing  feats  of  strength 
and  dexterity.  Many  of  the  women  are  fortune- 
tellers. They  dress  like  the  females  of  the  lower 
class,  but  always  go  about  the  streets  with  unveiled 
faces.  Their  cry  is,  *  I  perform  divination.'  Some 
of  these  gypsy  women  also  cry,  *  Nedukk-wa-n'- 
tahir ! '    We  tattoo  and  circumcise. 

Professor  Sayce  says  (ii.  p.  76)  that  the 
gypsies  passed  successively  through  Persia, 
Armenia,  Greece,  Koumania,  Hungary,  and  Bo- 
hemia, whence  they  dispersed  tow^s  Germany, 
Poland,  Russia,  Scandmavia,  Italy,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland.  The  later  researches  of  Potts, 
Miclosich,  and  others  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  Indian 
ori^  of  the  gypsies.  Many  of  the  individual  words 
are  identical  in  Gypsy  and  Hindustani ;  but  the 
grammar  of  the  first-mentioned  language,  as 
shown  in  the  mutilated  form  which  remains  in 
English  Romany  and  the  more  perfect  system 
'  of  the  Turkish  Ghiogian^,  is  quite  different  from 
most  of  the  modem  vernaculars  of  India,  and  has 
but  few  points  of  contact  with  tiie  older  dialects. 
Somewhere  about  the  year  420  a.d.,  a  number  of 


stroUing  minstrels  did  find  their  way  into  Persiil ; 
they  were  cidled  Liiri,  and  are  described  by  Fir- 
dusi  in  terms  which  might  equally  well  apply  to 
a  band  of  English  Romanies.  The  word  Liiri  is 
still  used  in  Persia  for  stroUing  minstrels  and 
vagabonds;  and,  under  the  form.Nuri,  it  is  the 
generic  appdlation  of  gypsies  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 
Arab  historians  speak  of  these  people  under  tne 
alternative  name  of  Zutt,  which  is  with  much  rea- 
son believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Jat  Gyptiee 
in  Europe  are  perhaps  the  only  race  who  will  eat 
animals  that  have  died  a  natural  death.  Mullo 
baulo,  6r  *•  dead  pig,*  is  their  favourite  delicaqr. 

In  1844,  three  years  after  the  appearance  of 
Borrow's  2^cali,  or  Gypsies  of  Spain,  Dr.  A.  F. 
Pott,  of  Halle,  issued  a  work,  entitled  Die  Zig- 
euner  in  Europa  und  Aden.  Later  on,  Professor 
Miclosich  of  Vienna  published  in  parts  an  ex- 
haustive treatise,  Ueber  die  Mundarten  und  die 
Wanderungen  der  Zigeuner  Euzopas;  and  in  1870 
Dr.  Paspati  publish^,  in  French,  at  Constanti- 
nople, a  magnificent  monogram  on  the  language 
and  literature  of  the  Turkish  gypsies,  witib  the 
title  Etudes  sur  les  Tchingianda  The  Romany 
language  is  spoken  with  the  greatest  purity  by 
the  gypsies  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  M.  Paul 
Bataillard  has  also  made  a  valuable  contribution 
towards  the  ethnology  and  history  of  the  Romany 
race,  in  his  PApparition  des  Boh^miens  en  Europe 
(1844).  Of  those  who  have  followed  Borrow  in 
his  investigations  of  the  English  gypsy  dialect  and 
traditions,  the  most  noteworthy  are  Mr.  Charles  G. 
Leland  (Hans  Breitmann),  Dr.  Bath  Smart;  and  Dr. 
Smart's  Dialect  of  the  English  Gypsies.  A  volume 
of  ballads  in  Romany  and  English  waa  compiled 
iointly  by  Mr.  Leland,  Professor  E.  H.  Pahner,  and 
Miss  Janet  Tuckey. — Lane;  Ferner'sJoum.;  Pot- 
tinger's  Travels;  De  Bode's  Travels;  Pesckdl; 
Sayce^  p.  76. 

GYPSY  APPLE.  Popowich  speaks  of  the 
gypsy  apple  as  a  small  black  fruit  unfit  to  be 
eaten.  A  fruit  was  shown  to  Baron  de  Bode  in 
the  forests  of  the  Zagros  mountains,  on  the  ro»d 
from  Kermanshah  to  Baghdad,  called  by  the  natives 
Angur-i-Kauli.  It  grows  on  the  mazu  or  gall-tKc, 
of  a  yellowish  transparent  colour.  On  account  uf 
its  glutinous  property,  is  sometimes  used  as  glue. 

GYRINQPS  WALLA.  Gmrtn.  Walla,  Singh. 
A  very  elegant  little  tree,  common  about  Bada* 
gam,  near  Galle,  and  the  warmer  parts  cl  i  m 
south  of  Ceylon.  The  bark  yields  a  very  strob^ 
fibre.— jBfec?(/ow€,  FL  Sylv.  p.  808. 

GYROCARPUS  JACQUINl.    Boxb. 
G.  Amerioanus,  Jdcq, 
G.  AaifttiouB,  WUlde. 
G.  acuminatos,  dfeitsn. 

This  tree  is  widely  distributed  throoghont  the 
world.  It  is  called  T^aku  and  Kamar  pulki  in 
Telugu,  and  Zaitun  in  Hindustani.  The  wood  is 
very  light,  soft,  and  white,  and  is  much  used  at 
CondapiUy,  in  the  Northern  Circars,  for  makii^z 
light  cavadie  boxes  and  toys,  and  it  takes  paint  and 
varnish  well.  It  is  also  preferred  before  idl  otha 
woods  for  makinff  catamarans;  necklaces  and 
rosaries  are  made  nom  the  seed^-JF^oxb. 


G.  sphenoptetns,  JL  Br. 
G.  mgosus,  JL  Br. 
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